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(Legislative day of Monday, February 2, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O God, be merciful when ‘we pray with 
half our heart or listen with half our 
mind, and pity us that we are torn as we 
are and bedeviled with compromises. 

Vainly we long for life without such 
difficult decisions, yet we know that we 
have only ourselves to blame for the 
tensions in which we live. 

We need to pray that our own eyes be 
opened to the truth. Deliver us from the 
reservations that would pray: “Thy king- 
dom come—but not yet; Thy will be 
done on earth—by other people.” Help 
each one of us to see that if Thy Holy 
Spirit is to lead America, He must be 
permitted to lead us. 

If Thy will is to be done, we must do it. 

O God, most merciful, consider not 
our cowardice, but forgive our failings. 

Harken to those prayers of our hearts 
which come to us in high moments when 
we forget ourselves and think of Thee. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Tart, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1948, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of 
Hon. Joun M. Rosston, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Kentucky, 
and transmitted the resolutions of the 
House thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 257. An act for the relief of Yoneo Sakai; 

8.305. An act for the relief of Mrs. Hilda 
Margaret McGrew; 

S.310. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Jonah Williams; 
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8.311. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Charles Ghost Bear, Sr.; 

S.312. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Charles Kills the Enemy; 

S.313. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Calvin W. Clincher; 

S. 409. An act for the relief of Milan Jand- 
rich; 

S. 457. An act for the ielief of Anna Kong 
Mei; 

S.499. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Mrs. Bessie Two Elk-Poor 
Bear; 

8.522. An act to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain lands of the L’Anse Band of Chippewa 
Indians, Michigan; 

S. 542. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Mrs. Ella White Bull; 

S. 1133. An act providing for the per capita 
payment of certain moneys appropriated in 
settlement of certain claims of the Indians 
of the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation in 
North Dakota; 

S. 1454. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act in regard to certain matters of 
personnel and administration, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1485. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to dispose of certain lands 
heretofore acquired for the Albuquerque 
Indian School, New Mexico; 

S. 1507. An act authorizing the sale of un- 
disposed of lots in Michel addition to the 
town of Polson, Mont.; and 

8.1591. An act to transfer certain trans- 
mission lines, substations, appurtenances, 
and equipment in connection with the sale 
and disposition of electric energy generated 
at the Fort Peck project, Montana, and for 
other purposes. 


JEFFERSON-JACKSON DAY ADDRESS BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp the address delivered 
last evening by the President of the 
United States at the Jefferson-Jackson 
Day dinner held at the Mayflower Hotel. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as fdllows: 


Mr. Chairman, my fellow citizens, it is a 
great experience to be present at this gather- 
ing this evening. I appreciate your generous 
welcome and the evidence of your friend- 
ship. Our meeting here is only one of many 
similar meetings that are being held 
throughout the country in tribute and in 
celebration. To all I send the warmest and 
most sincere greetings. 

We meet tonight on the occasion of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee to honor two 
great Americans. These men early in our 
history inspired the people of this country 
to assert: their rights against privilege. They 
endowed the United States with a liberal 
philosophy and tradition. And at the same 
time they were practical men, able to trans- 
late liberal philosophy into law and political 
fact. 

I speck of the father of American liberal- 
ism—Thomas Jefferson. 


I speak also of the man who later gave 
American liberalism a new and even richer 
meaning—Andrew Jackson. 

Although these meetings tonight are po- 
litical gatherings, the things I wish to talk 
about are important to every citizen in the 
Nation, no matter what political affiliation 
he or she may have. ° 

The party system prevails in this country. 
I believe in it and have confidence in it. It 
constitutes the most effective means of pre- 
senting the issues of the day to the American 
people. 

The party of progressive liberalism in the 
United States, the party that carries on the 
traditions of Jefferson and Jackson, the party 
that has four times in succession received 
the people’s mandate is the Democratic 
Party. ‘ 

This year its mandate must again be con- 
sidered by the people for renewal. 

This is a year of challenge. I propose 
that we meet that challenge head on. 

The people will again decide whether they 
want the forces of positive, progressive lib- 
eralism to continue in office, or whether, in 
these challenging times, they want to en- 
trust their Government to those forces of 
conservatism which believe in the benefit 
of the few at the expense of the many. 

This is the choice that Americans have 
had to make since the earliest years of the 
Republic: a choice between a parcel labeled 
progressive liberalism and a parcel labeled 
reactionary conservatism. This being true, 
it is highly important to know what the 
American people have found in each of these 
parcels. 

Our Constitution made no provision for 
government by political parties. But politi- 
cal parties were not long in developing in 
the early years of the Republic. Sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion arose in George Wash- 
ington’s Cabinet over the powers and pur- 
poses of the new Government. 

Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the 
Treasury, frankly affirmed his belief that 
government should be controlled by the rich 
and the well-born. , He believed that govern- 
ment should be aristocratic and that it 
should operate primarily in the interest of 
wealth and privilege. 

Fortunately for the people, there was also 
in Washington’s administration a powerful 
man, Thomas Jefferson, who believed just 
as strongly that government should be by 
the whole people and for the whole people. 
He was convinced that true democratic prog- 
ress could be attained only by extending 
political and economic liberty, religious free- 
dom, and educational opportunity. Jeffer- 
son passionately believed that the genius of 
America rested in the ranks of ordinary men, 
and that they must control the Government. 

There could hardly have been a sharper 
cleavage than that between Hamilton and 
Jefferson. 

The supporters of Jefferson organized a 
political party of progressive liberalism that 
has continued in American political life down 
to the present day. That party is today 
known as the Democratic Party. 


The followers of Alexander Hamilton also 
banded themselves together as a political 
party. This, the party of conservatism, the 
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party of rule by and for the privileged few, 
has its counterpart in our national life today. 

I have long been impressed by the con- 
tinuity of these two political philosophies 
throughout American history. 

I have been impressed because the policies 
of their disciples are such faithful images 
of the philosophies themselves. The parcel 
of reactionary conservatism may be wrapped 
in bright colors and gay tinsel, but when 
you open it you always find party rule for 
the benefit of the privileged few. Inside the 
parcel of progressive liberalism, however, you 
always find government for the benefit of all 
the people—true democratic government. 

Jefferson was elected President in 1800. 
He and his party promptly swept away laws 
that restricted citizenship and threatened 
freedom of speech and the press. The judi- 
ciary, which had been rigged against popu- 
lar rule, was reformed. Perhaps most im- 
portant of all for the common man was Jef- 
ferson’s success in arranging the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

This purchase was strongly opposed by the 
conservatives, who rightly foresaw that the 
acquisition of this tremendous domain would 
diminish the political influence of wealthy 
men in the East. They also foresaw that it 
would cut down their supply of cheap labor. 

The years following Jefferson were years 
of growth. Industries rose in the East and 
with them a new class of industrial workers. 
The States of the West grew rapidly in popu- 
lation and strength. 

The votes of vigorous common men of east- 
ern factories and western farms brought An- 
drew Jackson to the Presidency in 1829. Dur- 
ing the next 8 years that illustrious son of the 
frontier carried out a second social and eco- 
nomic revolution in America. Jeffersonian 
liberalism thus gave birth to and was carried 
on by Jacksonian democracy. 

When I consider the problems that con- 
fronted Andrew Jackson in the 1830's, I 
am struck by how little our national prob- 
lems change. Most of the issues tackled by 
Jackson were merely new phases of issues 
that had earlier confronted Jefferson. And 
they were substantially the same problems 
that confronted the Nation a hundred years 
later, when one of the greatest Americans of 
all time came to the Presidency, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

One of these great national problems has 
been the undue influence of concentrated 
wealth. 

Jackson abolished the United States Bank, 
which had given a few bankers an inside 
track in Washington and a powerful hold on 
the Federal Government. Jefferson before 
him and Woodrow Wilson much later, fought 
the same evils. Franklin Roosevelt contin- 
ued the same fight and succeeded in bringing 
the National Capital from Wall Street back 
to Washington. 

A second problem, important in Jackson’s 
day and in ours, is the proper use of the Na- 
tion’s resources for the benefits of all. 

Jackson, in his fight to open up western 
land for settlement, was opposed by selfish 
men who profited by cheap labor and who 
tried to obstruct new opportunities for the 
ordinary man. 

The land problem exists today, but its char- 
acter has changed. There are vast acreages 
throughout the Nation that could be made 
productive and fit for settlement by means of 
reclamation, conservation, and _ irrigation. 
The struggle for new opportunities for the 
ordinary citizen has thus shifted to the build- 
ing of dams, the generation of power, the irri- 
gation of deserts, the control of floodwaters, 
and the prevention of erosion. These are the 
modern aspects of the land problem. They 
are just as vital to our democracy now as 
Jackson’s fight for cheap land was a hunderd 
years ago. 

The forces that Jefferson fought—and Jack- 
son fought—and that progressive liberals have 


had to fight throughout our history have 
been the forces of selfish wealth and privilege. 

The party of progressive liberalism—the 
Democratic Party—believes today, as it has 
always believed, that it is the duty of popu- 
lar government to protect and promote the 
interests, not of just the privileged few, but 
of all the groups and individuals in our 
Nation. 

The Democratic Party believes today, as it 
has always believed, that vigilance and action 
are needed not only to protect the peopie 
from concentrations of wealth and power, but 
to keep concentrated wealth and power from 
destroying itself, and the Nation with it. 

It is easy to see why the Democratic Party 
knows that concentrated wealth and power 
must be held in check. 

One might have supposed that those who 
dictated policy for 12 years after the First 
World War would have followed economic 
measures beneficial to the real and continu- 
ing welfare of industry. But no; in their 
reckless pursuit of immediate profits they 
encouraged economic policies that drained 
off so much in profits at the top—and al- 
lowed so little in wages to run out at the 
bottom—that the whole system broke down 
in 1929. 

A second example: Billions of dollars were 
loaned to foreign countries after the First 
World War, and a vigorous foreign trade was 
developed. So far, so good. But those in 
control then proceeded to erect high tariff 
barriers that prevented those countries from 
paying back our loans by shipping us their 
products. The inevitable result was that our 
foreign loans and investments went down the 
drain and our flourishing foreign trade was 
cut down in its prime. We had the worst 
depression in history. 

These experiences of the past teach us 
practical lessons: 

Government run for the benefit of the few 
will inevitably destroy all. 

Government run for the good of all will 
benefit all. 

These lessons point out the course we must 
follow in building for tomorrow. 

In my state of the Union message on Jan- 
uary 7, I spoke to the Congress and to all the 
people of the Nation about our great goals— 
goals which can mean a glorious future for 
the United States. I set forth, in outline 
form, the production that our people can ac- 
complish; the prosperity that they can en- 
joy; the improvements in social justice and 
social security, in education and in housing, 
that they can achieve. 

I said in that message that there are some 
people in this country who look with fear 
and distrust upon planning for the future. 
I said that there are some who are afraid 
to look ahead despite the obvious fact that 
our great national achievements have been 
attained by men with vision—men who 
planned—men like Jefferson and Jackson, 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. : 

The cries from reactionary quarters, after 
the state of the Union message, only prove the 
truth of my statement that some people are 
afraid to look ahead. 

These men who live in the past remind me 
of a toy I’m sure all of you have seen. The 
toy is a small wooden bird called the floogie 
bird. Around the floogie bird’s neck is a 
label reading: “I fly backward. I don’t care 
where I’m going. I just want to see where 
I've been.” 

These backward-looking men refuse to see 
where courageous leadership can take this 
Nation in the years that lie before us. These 
men of small vision and faint hearts have set 
up their familiar cry, “Of course, it’s a fine 
idea, but it can’t be done.” 

How history repeats itself. How familiar 
all this must sound to those who study the 
story of Jefferson's Louisiana Purchase or 
Jackson's efforts to open up the West. 

The men who ridiculed Jefferson and Jack- 
son were men of small courage and big fears. 


FEBRUARY 20 


Their political descendants are to be found 
among those who were afraid to attempt re- 
covery in the 1930’s, and who are now afraid 
to make farsighted preparations for Ameri- 
can prosperity. 

Let the farmers and workers and average 
businessmen of today—the kind of people in 
whom Jefferson and Jackson had such faith— 
ponder where they would be now if the timid 
men with little ideas had gained mastery 
during the more recent crises in our history. 

In the depths of the great depression of 
the 1930's, when agriculture was in ruins, 
business in collapse, and labor in despair, 
these timid men could not generate the 
forces of recovery. They said that the re- 
quired measures would imperil the Nation’s 
credit. Their philosophy of government, 
running true to form, blinded them to the 
fact that the Nation’s credit rests always on 
the welfare and prosperity of the people. 

But how wrong they were. Through the 
efforts of the people, with the aid of the 
party of progressive liberalism to which the 
people turned, farm income increased from 
less than $2,000,000,000 in 1933 to almost 
$5,000,000,000 in 1940. In 1947 farm income 
stood at more than $18,000,000,000. This is 
the highest fatm income in history. 

But these accomplishments of a free peo- 
ple and their government have not changed 
the defeatists one iota. When I say—as in 
my recent state of the Union message—that 
we can steer between farm prices that are 
dangerously high and farm prices that are 
ruinously low; when I say that we can save 
the fertility of our farms through soil con- 
servation; when I say that we can bring 
electricity and labor-saving devices to every 
farm; when I say that we can increase agri- 
cultural output by 10 percent over the next 
10 years; when I say that good wages and 
general prosperity will provide the demand 
for this increased farm output—when I say 
these things now, we hear from the customary 
quarters, “It can’t be done.” 

I know that it can be done, and we of the 
forward-looking faith must dedicate our- 
selves to the proposition that it will be done. 

And where did the American worker find 
himself in 1932? He was either unemployed 
or expecting to be unemployed. His home was 
saddled with debt. His children were being 
drawn into the sweatshops. The unions 
which he had formed for his self-protection 
were disintegrating. The only thing left 
to him was an unswerving faith that some- 
how the American system would find a way 
to lift him out of the depths of despair and 
desolation. 

That way was found, under the leadership 
of the party of progressive liberalism, the 
Democratic Party. 

Employment increased from 39,000,000 jobs 
in 1933 to a peak of 60,000,000 jobs in 1947. 
The average weekly earnings of workers in 
manufacturing industries rose from $15 a 
week to $51 a week. Wages and salaries rose 
from $28,000,000,0C0 in 1933 to $49,000,000,000 
by 1940. They stood at more than 
$120,000,000,000 in 1947. 

Yet when I say that we should enact a 75- 
cent minimum wage now; when I say that we 
can reach 64,000,000 jobs within the next 10 
years; when I say that we can lift our stand- 
ard of living by another 27 percent within 
that time—when I say these things, again we 
hear the same old refrain, “It can’t be done.” 

I know that it can be done, and we of the 
forward-looking faith must dedicate ourselves 
to the proposition that it will be done. 

What happened to business under the ten- 
der custody of a reactionary administration, 
which some of the elder statesmen of the 
stock exchange politely called conservative 
and prudent? 

In 1932 thoughtful businessmen were won- 
dering how long life could remain sacred or 
property safe when hungry men could not 
secure food for their families. 
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I know that a small minority of business- 
men, who are profoundly mistaken, harbor 
the thought that a liberal-minded govern- 
ment is hostile to them. 

What are the facts? 

In 1933 corporations went into the red to 
the tune of $400,000,000 after taxes. By 1940 
they were earning $6,500,000,000 after taxes. 
By 1947 they earned $17,000,090,000 after 
taxes. 

Looking at the record, I should think busi- 
nessmen would want more of that kind of 
hostility. 

When I speak of increasing our national 
output by one-third over the next 10 years, 
every person in his right mind knows that 
this will be beneficial to business. Under 
our system of enterprise, an expanded econ- 
omy always means more opportunity for in- 
dividual initiative. I want business earnings 
to grow as our whole economy thrives and 
prospers. But we know from experience that 
profits based upon excessive prices and in- 
flation are built upon sand. ‘“he structure 
will crumble if the foundation is not made 
firm. 

In the interest of business as much as any 
other group, we must win the fight against 
inflation to avoid disaster. In the interest 
of business as much as any other group, 
we must make the next 10 years a period of 
extraordinary achievement. 

The timid people say that this can’t be 
done. 

I say that it can be done, and we of the 
forward-looking faith must dedicate our- 
selves to the proposition that it will be done. 

Under our American system, the political 
party is the device around which men and 
women rally to a cause in which they believe. 
Progressive liberals will rally to the Demo- 
cratic Party, even though they do not hap- 
pen to be members of the party, because 
they know that the Democratic Party is their 
best fighting force for the triumphant 
achievement of worthy goals. 

The Democratic Party, throughout its his- 
tory, has served as that rallying point be- 
cause it has remained true to its faith, and 
because its programs run true to the aspira- 
tions of the American people. 

The 10-year program that I have outlined 
for American prosperity is founded on our 
faith in the ability of the American people 
to plan their future boldly and to move for- 
ward steadfastly toward their goals. 

If anyone chooses to call this politics, then 
it is the politics of Jefferson and Jackson, 
Wilson and Roosevelt—and it is good enough 
for me. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT ON ACTIVITIES OF 
UNITED NATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read by the Chief Clerk, and, 
with the accompanying report, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith to the Congress, 
pursuant to the United Nations Partici- 
pation Act of 1945 (sec. 4, Public Law 264, 
79th Cong., 59 Stat. 620), my second an- 
nual report on the activities of the 
United Nations and the participation of 
the United States therein covering the 
calendar year 1947. 

The problems of international rela- 
tions arising this past year in the meet- 
ings of the United Nations were met 
neither by evasion nor by meaningless 
compromises. The decisions and recom- 
mendations on the large number of 
problems noted in this report are 
straightforward expressions of the judg- 
ment held by the overwhelming major- 
ity of the members on the right and ef- 


fective course to follow. The small mi- 
nority holding opposing views on cer- 
tain important problems, however, have 
presented to the organization a new 
question of disturbing character through 
their nonparticipation in carrying cut 
the recommendations with which these 
members have disagreed. 

By its recommendations, the United 
Nations is acting to maintain the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Greece, to 
bring independence to Korea, and to 
place the question of Palestine on the 
way to settlement.on the basis of two in- 
dependent states, one Arab and one Jew- 
ish. The General Assembly has been 
equipped to bring its full weight to bear 
on the maintenance of good relations be- 
tween states during this next year, 
through the new Interim Committee. As 
decided upon by the General Assembly, 
remedies will be sought, through consul- 
tation among the great powers and by 
study among all members, to improve the 
functioning of the voting provisions of 
the Charter and hence to strengthen 
the organization by increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of the Security Council. 

Every principal organ of the United 
Nations is at work, and most of the nec- 
essary committees, commissions, and 
subcommittees have been established. 
In its handling of fundamental interna- 
tional problems during the past year, the 
United Nations has felt the profound 
changes in world relationships and the 
difficulties which we still face in all as- 
pects of international relations. Nat- 
urally, therefore, its work is not free 
from disappointments. This is espe- 
cially true in regard to the establish- 
ment of international control of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes, and to 
various political, economic, and other 
problems that directly or indirectly af- 
fect progress toward attaining interna- 
tional security. But, whatever the dis- 
appointments, the United Nations is 
making headway. 

The United States will continue as 
heretofore to carry its full share of re- 
sponsibility and of leadership in the 
United Nations. We hope this will en- 
courage every Member, in the same 
spirit, to help the United Nations to 
achieve the purposes that gave it birth 
and to give its principles realistic effect 
in the problems that come before it. Our 
faith in the United Nations is ever- 
constant. We shall seek to demonstrate 
that faith both by energetic support and 
by the spirit of our participation. 

The accompanying report describes 
the efforts made by this Government to 
contribute to constructive achievement 
in the United Nations during the past 
year through the policies stated by 
United States representatives and 
through important proposals initiated in 
the various organs. These efforts were 
directed above all to assuring that the 
principles of the United Nations would 
be given full effect. The aim of our pol- 
icy in matters not falling within the 
United Nations, but rather within direct 
United States relations with other gov- 
ernments, was to uphold the same basic 
principles. These principles are funda- 
mentally those to which we have tradi- 
tionally given allegiance. 

It continues to be the intention of the 
United States to foster throughout our 


relations with other nations the fulfill- 
ment of the Charter in its entirety. We 
realize that nothing less than fidelity to 
the principles and faithful effort to 
achieve the purposes of the Charter will 
meet the genuine needs of any nation, 
whether large or small. Accordingly, the 
strengthening of the United Nations 
continues to be a cornerstone of the 
foreign policy of the United States. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE House, February 20, 1948. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT OF THE EXCHANGE STABILIZATION FUND 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, the an- 
nual report of the Exchange Stabilization 
Fund, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
including a summary of operations of the 
fund from its establishment to June 30, 1947 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Barking and Currency. 


EXTENSION OF TITLE VI or PusLic HEALTH 
SERVICE ACT TO VIRGIN ISLANDS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to extend the provisions of Title VI of the 
Public Health Service Act to the Virgin 
Islands (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


A letter from the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations soard, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the twelfth annual report of 
that Board for the year ended June 30, 1947, 
together with lists containing the names, 
salaities, and’ duties of all employees and 
officers in the employ or under the supervi- 
sica of the Board (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

The amended petition of Ohio Bell, of Cook 
County, Ill., relating to alleged disabilities 
incurred while in the military service; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Petitions of the Coconut Grove Townsend 
Club, No. 2, and the South Miami Townsend 
Club, No. 1, both in the State of Florida, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for a uniform national pension system; 
to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. IVES: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 70 


“Whereas the United Nations has decreed 
that Palestine shall be partitioned into sep- 
arate Arab and Jewish states; and 

“Whereas the Arab nations, in.defiance of 
the decree of the United Nations, have re- 
fused to participate in negotiations prepar- 
atory or subsequent to the vote on the par- 
tition plan; and 

“Whereas the Arab nations have persist- 
ently followed a course of terror and violence 
designed to nullify and prevent the imple- 
mentation of the United Nations Palestine 
decision; and 

“Whereas the Jews of the world, in a spirit 
of amity and compromise born of the suffer- 
ing and persecution which they have en- 
dured through the ages, have gratefully ac- 
cepted and agreed to be bound by the de- 
cision of the United Nations on Palestine 
although it does not carry out promises 
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made to them in the Balfour Declaration; 
and 

“Whereas the public press carries daily ac- 
counts of unprovoked mass Arab raids and 
terroristic attacks against the Jewish people 
in Palestine and the toll of wounded and 
dead Jewish people continues to mount with 
unabating intensity; and 

“Whereas the Arab attacks on the Jews 
threaten to disturb the peace of the world 
and the Jewish people should be permitted, 
assisted, and encouraged to arm and de- 
fend themselves against such attacks; and 

“Whereas this Nation, through its embargo 
on arms and munitions destined for ship- 
ment to the Middle East, has prevented the 
Jews of Palestine from obtaining the weap- 
ons of defense sorely needed by them to 
resist and defend themselves against the at- 
tacks of the Arabs, while the Arabs continue 
to secure arms and munitions from neigh- 
boring Arab and other states; and 

“Whereas the Honorable William O’Dwyer 
has openly announced his opposition to the 
arms embargo and has urged the Govern- 
ment of the United States to cancel the same 
and to permit the immediate shipment of 
weapons and munitions to the embattled 
Jews of Palestine; and ° 

“Whereas the people of the State of New 
York are justifiably disturbed and alarmed 
over the plight of these defenseless Jews in 
Palestine and urgently implore the Presi- 
dent and the State Department to cancel the 
arms embargo without further delay: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the President, the State Department, and 
the Congress of the United States be and 
they are hereby respectfully memorialized 
to take such steps as may be necessary to 
cancel the present embargo on the shipment 
of arms and munitions to the Jewish people 
of Palestine who are defending the decision 
of the United Nations and make possible the 
immediate shipment of arms and munitions 
for the defense of the Jewish people of Pal- 
estine against the unprovoked acts of ag- 
gression and warfare of the Arabs; and be it 
further 

“Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be immediately 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States, the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, and to each 
Member of Congress duly elected from the 
State of New York.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a concurrent resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, identical with the foregoing, which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST LIQUOR 
ADVERTISING—PETITIONS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference a petition transmitted 
to me by Mrs. Robert E. Lewis, of Dover, 
Del., containing the names of 369 citizens 
of Delaware urging the enactment of S. 
265, a bill to prohibit the transportation 
of alcoholic-beverage advertising in in- 
terstate commerce and the broadcasting 
of such advertising over the radio. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the petition will be re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference a petition trans- 
mitted to me by Mrs. Nora B. Powell, 
State legislative director of the Dela- 
ware Woman’s Christian Temperance 


Union, containing the names of 415 citi- 
zens of Delaware urging the enactment 
of S. 265, a bill to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alcoholic-beverage advertis- 
ing in interstate commerce and the 
broadcasting of such advertising over the 
radio. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the petition will be re- 


- ceived and referred to the Committee on 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


USE OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS IN 
ADMINISTRATION OF MARSHALL EURO- 
PEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and to have printed 
in the REcorpD a petition embodying a 
resolution of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers, with reference 
to the use of professional engineers in the 
administration of the Marshall European 
recovery program. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the REcorD, as follows: 


A PETITION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA BY THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


We, the members of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers, which is com- 
posed of 17,000 registered professional engi- 
neers and organized through local chapters 
and State societies, do hereby respectfully 
petition our duly chosen representatives to 
give consideration to the views of our organi- 
zation with regard to the administration of 
the European recovery program, as herein- 
after set forth. 

We earnestly urge that the European re- 
covery program will not accomplish its 
avowed purpose of rebuilding the economy 
and productive capacity of the free nations 
of Europe unless it is administered with the 
aid and assistance of those persons who are 
qualified by training and experience to ap- 
ply the technical principles which have 
raised the productive capacity of our Nation 
to the highest point in the history of the 
world. 

We respectfully urge that one of the pri- 
mary responsibilities of the administering 
body will be to utilize the resources of our 
Nation for this purpose in order that the pro- 
duction, distribution, and communications 
of the European nations which receive our 
aid shall be raised to the point where such 
nations may become self-sustaining in their 
economy. We believe that this integrated 
program of technical assistance may not be 
fully effective if it is not guided by those 
who have demonstrated similar achievements 
in our Nation. We therefore urge that in the 
administration of the European recovery pro- 
gram there be provided the advice and serv- 
ices of registered professional engineers to 
assure the full and effective use of our tech- 
nical assistance, and we call to the atten- 
tion of the Congress a resolution to this 
effect as adopted by the board of directors 
of the National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers in convention assembled on December 
5, 1947, at Buffalo, N. Y.: 


“Resolution 17-47 


“Whereas the United States Congress will 
consider preposals for the relief and reha- 
bilitation of European countries which are 
suffering from hunger and economic disorder 
as the aftermath of World War II; and 

“Whereas relief and rehabilitation legisla- 
tion will be ineffective unless it is designed 
to restore such countries to a self-sufficient 
and stable economic position; and 

“Whereas such a self-sufficient and stable 
economic’ position cannot be established 
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without the rebuilding and construction of 
many plants and facilities; and 
“Whereas adequate planning, rebuilding, 
and construction work can only be done 
properly under the supervision of a profes- 
sional engineer or engineers: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the National Society of 
Professional Engineers shall petition Congress 
to provide that professional engineers be 
placed on any boards (or other agencies) 
designated to administer such relief and re- 
habilitation legislation as may be enacted.” 
Respectfully submitted. 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, 
By Pau, H. RoBBINs, 
Executive Director. 


FREE MAIL FOR VETERANS IN HOSPITALS 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and 
myself, I ask unanimous consent to pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and to 
have printed in the RrecorpD a resolution 
adopted by the Board of Aldermen of the 
City of Chelsea, Mass., relating to free 
mail for veterans in hospitals. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
and ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FREE MAIL FOR VETERANS IN HOSPITALS 

Resolved, That the Board of Aldermen of 
the City of Chelsea, Mass., are in favor and 
request the Postmaster General to fur- 
nish, without charge, facilities for canceling 
stamps on first-class mail sent by veterans 
or members of armed forces in hospitals or 
other institutions, subject, however, to any 
necessary rules that he may promulgate. 

Resolved, That a copy of thir resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
Temporary President of the Senate VANDEN- 
BERG, Speaker of the National House of Rep- 
resentatives Martin, Senators SALTONSTALL 
and LopcE, Jr., and Congressman LANE. 

Davip NEWMAN. 

In board of aldermen, February 9, 1948, 
adopted. 

Approved February 11, 1948. 

Tuomas A. KEATING, Mayor. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

JOSEPH A. TYRRELL, City Clerk. 


CHARTER FOR JEWISH WAR VETERANS 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and 
myself, I ask unanimous consent to pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and to 
have printed in the REcorD a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Board of Alder- 
men of the City of Chelsea, Mass., relat- 
ing to a national charter for Jewish War 
Veterans. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Whereas there is legislation now pending 
in the National Congress to grant a national 
charter to the Jewish War Veterans; and 

Whereas this organization has been in ex- 
istence since World War I; and 

Whereas the patriotic work and endeavors 
carried on by the Jewish War Veterans have 
received commendation from the people of 
the United States: Now therefore 

Resolved, That the Board of Aldermen of 
Chelsea, Mass., endorses the passage of this 
bill and asks the National Government to 
grant the Jewish War Veterans this charter, 
with the same powers granted to the other 
great veterans’ organizations. 


1948 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
Temporary President of the Senate VANDEN- 
BERG, Speaker of the National House of Rep- 
resentatives Martin, United States Senators 
SALTONSTALL and LopcE, Jr., and Congress- 
man LANE. 

Joseph B. Greenfield, President; Harry 
Coltun; Joseph E, Thornton; Rob- 
ert H. Brown; George Gallant; 
Joseph Margolis; David Newman; 


Andrew P. Murphy; Daniel E. 
Carroll, 
In board of aldermen, February 9, 1948, 


adopted. 
Approved February 11, 1948. 
THomas A. KEaTING, Mayor. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
JosePH A. TYRRELL, City Clerk. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: ; 

By Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

8S. 2142. A bill to make the Government- 
Owned alcohol plant at Muscatine, Iowa, 
available for processing agricultural com- 
modities in the furtherance of authorized 
programs of the Department of Agriculture, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 898); and 

H.R. 1809, A bill to facilitate the use and 
occupancy of national-forest lands, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 899). 


ALLOCATION AND INVENTORY CONTROL 
OF GRAIN FOR DISTILLING PURPOSES 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
I ask unanimous consent to report an 
original joint resolution to authorize the 
allocation and inventory control of grain 
for production of ethyl alcohol, and I 
submit a report (No. 900) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received, 
and the joint resolution will be placed 
on the calendar. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 186) to 
authorize allocation and inventory con- 
trol of grain for the production of ethyl 
alcohol, to conserve grain in aid of the 
national defense, and in furtherance of 
stabilization of the national economy, 
reported by Mr. FLANDERS, was received, 
read twice by its title, and ordered to be 
placed on the calendar. 


INVESTIGATION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
PROGRAM—RENEGOTIATION (PT. 2 OF 
REPT. NO. 440) 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, from 
the Special Committee To Investigate 
the National Defense Program, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit a report on 
its investigation on renegotiation, and 
how it worked. Copies of the report have 
been prepared, and a copy is on the desk 
of every Senator. 

Before sending the report to the desk 
I desire to make a brief statement con- 
cerning the committee’s investigation. 
It will be recalled that renegotiation of 
war contracts was an emergency proce- 
dure, adopted in the early days of the war 
to prevent or at least curtail war prof- 
iteering. Our experience during the war 
has proved that in spite of efforts to con- 
tro! p:ofiteering many millionaires were 
made solely because of the great volume 
of business resulting from the war needs. 
The thought of profiteering during the 
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war at a time when others are called upon 
to give their lives for their country is 
repugnant to the American people. At 
the same time experience indicated that 
efficient, prompt, greatly expanded pro- 
duction could not be achieved from pa- 
triotism alone, and that business must 
be left with a reasonable profit incentive. 
It was felt that the setting of a definite 
percentage of profit on war work was not 
satisfactory, as the percentage would be 
too generous in some cases and unjust in 
others. The renegotiation of war con- 
tracts, therefore, was based on the theory 
that each contractor would be allowed to 
retain only profits that could be consid- 
ered reasonable in view of all the circum- 
Stances in each case. 

This committee in its first annual re- 
port, January 15, 1942, recommended 
that war contracts be reviewed to pre- 
vent excessive profits. Subsequently, in 
April of 1942, the first renegotiation law 
was passed. In substance this law pro- 
vided that certain war contractors who 
had more than $100,000 worth of annual 
war business should be renegotiated. 
The act provided that the renegotiation 
officials consider all the factors involved, 
and if they felt that in that year the con- 
tractor had made excessive profits from 
his war business, to that extent it could 
be recovered by the Government, 

Following objections to the lack of uni- 
formity in the administration of the 1942 
act and to the lack of standards to be 
considered in determining the reason- 
ableness of profits, the Congress rewrote 
the Renegotiation Act by enacting the 
Renegotiation Act of 1943. This act cre- 
ated the War Contracts Price Adjust- 
ment Board, made up of a representative 
of each of the governmental agencies 
specified in the act. This act eliminated 
all contractors whose gross annual war- 
time business was less than $500,000. I 
may say that our committee recom- 
mended that change, although we have 
since decided it was not wise. The act 
expressly set forth seven factors which 
the price adjustment boards were re- 
quired to consider in determining wheth- 
er or not a contractor had realized exces- 
sive profits. 

From time to time during the war, this 
committee held hearings on the subject 
of renegotiation and made reports as to 
its findings. In 1947 during the last 
stages of the administration of this act, 
this committee made a further study on 
renegotiation and held public hearings to 
determine what had been accomplished 
in the way of eliminating war profit- 
eering. 

The committee felt that the persons 
responsible for the administration of the 
Renegotiation Act could make construc- 
tive recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the laws as a result of their war- 
time experience. For this reason the re- 
cent hearings on renegotiation were held. 

The committee feels that considering 
the magnitude and importance of the 
job, the unique nature of the Renegotia- 
tion Act, and the problems involved in 
obtaining adequate personnel, the ad- 
ministrators of the Renegotiation Act on 
the whole performed a difficult task ably 
and efficiently. Many of the top officials 
in the administration of the Renegotia- 
tion Ac‘ left important civilian jobs at a 
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personal sacrifice and plunged into the 
turmoil of administering an entirely new 
law. The success of the Renegotiation 
Act, because of its flexibility, was due in 
a great measure to the ability of the men 
who carried out its administration. 

Mr. President, I, personally, and I am 
sure the committee, feel that the Rene- 
gotiation Act was a contribution in tak- 
ing the unreasonable profits out of war. 
As I pointed out in the report which I am 
about to submit the price adjustment 
boards renegotiated more than $190,090,- 
000,000 of war business. In the final 
analysis after taking into consideration 
the amount of profits which would have 
been recovered through excess-profits 
taxes we find that the renegotiation of 
war contracts resulted in a saving to the 
Government of between three and four 
billion dollars. Notwithstanding this 
fine record, we now find as a result of 
our wartime experience in the handling 
of renegotiation, that there were some 
deficiencies in the Renegotiation Act and 
its administration. The committee has 
pointed out these deficiencies in the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the re- 
port which I am about to submit to the 
Senate. 

There are certain facts which were de- 
veloped during the course of these hear- 
ings which I feel, Mr. President, it is de- 
sirable to emphasize today. One of the 
recommendations of the committee is 
that a renegotiation system should be 
prepared now and should be incorpo- 
rated in a general industrial mobiliza- 
tion plan, ready to be put into operation 
at once in ‘the event of an emergency. 
A thorough examination should be made 
by some congressional committee looking 
to the future and-an act should be draft- 
ed in order to have on the statute books 
a well-thought-out plan to eliminate ex- 
cessive profits for war. If such an act is 
placed on the statute books now it can 
be placed in immediate effect in the event 
of some future national emergency and 
thus save time and energy necessary to 
study and enact such legislation at a time 
when we are already in war. Further- 
more, the agencies of Government which 
are now responsible for the planning of 
industrial mobilization in time of emer- 
gency can work out now skeleton organi- 
zations which can be available immedi- 
ately for the administration of the rene- 
gotiation act when needed. Further- 
more, the public should know before we 
get in a war that the Congress had made 
every possible provision, foresightedly, to 
prevent war profiteering. The public is 
entitled to know and to have assurance 
that the Congress is doing everything in 
its power to equalize the hardships of 
war or at least to prevent some unscru- 
rulous persons from unduly profiting 
while others die. 

I also wish to emphasize some of the 
other recommendations which the com- 
mittee has madeinits report. The com- 
mittee recommended that all contractors 
with an annual war business exceeding 
$100,000 be subject to renegotiation 
rather than only those having gross an- 
nual war business in excess of $500,000, 
as was provided in the Renegotiation 
Act of 1943. It appears that the limi- 
tation for renegotiation was raised from 
$100,000 to $500,000 because at the time 
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it was felt that the handling of the nu- 
merous contracts under $500,000 would 
be an impossible administrative burden 
for renegotiation officials. We now find 
that the administration of these small 
contracts would not have been an un- 
necessarily burdensome thing to handle 
and would have resulted in the recapture 
of a substantial amount of excessive 
profits which were made by small firms. 

I may say in that connection that 
some small concerns stopped at $490,000 
rather than go into renegotiation, when 
they could have rendered a service by 
going beyond. There was a tendency to 
break up contracts among many corpora- 
tions. While they undertook to show 
that they were under common control 
and that the total business was under 
control, it was still very difficult to ap- 
ply the rule in practice. 

I also address my remarks to the 
recommendation of the committee 
wherein it is suggested that all manda- 
tory and permissive exemptions be elimi- 
nated. Without dwelling on this partic- 
ular recommendation at any length, I 
merely refer to two of the mandatory 
exemptions which are specified in the 
1943 act, namely, first, exemption of con- 
tracts for the products of mines, wells, 
or timber, prior to processing, and, sec- 
ond, the exemption of contracts with or- 
ganizations exempt from taxation under 
section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

I may say in that connection, Mr. 
President, that the internal revenue law 
provides that due account can be taken 
of the matter of depletion, and that 
seems to be adequate in renegotiation as 
well. 

Mr. President, I will dwell for a mo- 
ment on the exemption of contracts for 
the production of coal, oil, timber, and 
similar items. It is my understanding 
that these exemptions were specified in 
the 1943 act on the theory that the pro- 
duction of such items depleted the capi- 
tal of the contractor involved. With that 
statement, I agree. The production of 
oil, coal, timber, and the like does de- 
plete the capital of the producer. How- 


ever, I do not believe that merely because ~ 


a contractor is engaged in production 
of this type that he should be allowed 
to make unreasonable war profits. It 
is apparent to all of us that many 
large producers of minerals, lumber, and 
other items exempt under the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1943 did, in fact, make 
large and excessive profits during the 
war. This was particularly true with 
many of the large oil companies. I wish 
to reiterate that I believe that the profits 
from this type of production should be 
subject to renegotiation, but I do feel— 
and I wish particularly to emphasize this 
point—that in renegotiating the con- 
tracts of these producers consideration 
should be given to the fact that they are 
depleting their capital resources. In 
other words, the fact that there is a 
depletion of capital should be considered 
in determining whether profits are ex- 
cessive rather than entirely exempting 
that type of contractor. In this way I 
am sure that no injustice will result, 
either to the contractor or to the public. 

As I stated above, another class of 
contractor which was exempt from re- 


negotiation included those organizations 
exempt from taxation under section 101 
(6) of the Internal Revenue Code. This 
section of the code exempts religious, 
charitable, educational, scientific, and 
similar types of organizations from tax- 
ation. Our committee has learned that 
certain corporations and organizations 
of this type, which are often referred to 
as foundations, were engaged in the pro- 
duction of war material, but, under exist- 
ing law, were not subject to renegotia- 
tion. The committee is of the opinion 
that no organization should be allowed 
to make excessive profits as a result of 
war work, regardless of the purpose of 
the organization. 

I might summarize my opinion of 
mandatory exemptions from renegotia- 
tion by pointing out that it is my sin- 
cere belief that every effort should be 
made to take unreasonable and excessive 
profits out of war. No business, large or 
small, and no organization, regardless of 
its purpose or the material it produces, 
should be allowed to engage in the 
handling of war contracts without being 
subject to renegotiation. 

It appeared toward the end of the war 
that many so-called charitable organ- 
izations were being formed to engage in 
war work, and it is possible that there 
may have been serious abuses, or that in 
the future in a similar emergency very 
serious abuses could result. 

The committee found that in many 
cases profit was considered largely in re- 
lation to total sales rather than to the 
net worth of a company. The commit- 
tee found tHat in several cases more than 
400 percent of profit per annum had been 
realized by a company when related to 
the net worth of the company. That 
seems to be a situation which should 
receive very careful consideration. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. 

Mr. TOBEY. Is the Senator referring 
to the May-Garsson Corp., which ran its 
capital up to approximately $60,000,000? 

Mr. BREWSTER. No. I was not re- 
ferring to that corporation. 

Mr. TOBEY. The magnitude of the 
figures in that wretched aggregation is 
astonishing. The name of such aggre- 
gations of capital is legion. 

Mr. BREWSTER. When we consider 
the total volume of the 10-percent profit 
on the total volume of sales, under war 
conditions, the net worth of a company 
might become fantastic. Some of the 
persons who operated the company were 
recognized in the form of high salaries, 
and the fact of personal service itself 
could enter into it; but where we find 
the figures multiplied by 700 percent in 
cases such as this—— 

Mr. TOBEY. The tragic part is that 
we have lost the sense of righteous indig- 
nation in this country, and no one, out- 
side of a few of us, becomes aroused. 
Huge salaries have been augmented by 
bonuses. That was the kind of “gravy” 
that was received. 

Mr. BREWSTER. If it were possi- 
ble—and this, I think, applies to what 
the Senator from New Hampshire was 
inquiring about—if it were possible, all 
persons should have the same relative 
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financial position at the end of a war as 
they had at its beginning. Obviously, 
this is impossible, and no plan seeking to 
achieve such even justice is feasible. 
However, we should be conscious that the 
closer we approach this goal the better 
we have done our jobs. 

The testimony before the committee 
indicated that under their interpretation 
of the statute the renegotiation officials 
gave insufficient weight to the factor of 
net worth in considering what was a 
reasonable profit. It appeared that 
greater emphasis was given to the total 
volume of sales. The result was that 
many persons who started the war with 
very small capital investment were per- 
mitted to retain large profits. 

The committee realizes that the re- 
negotiation law must be flexible to be 
workable. However, the committee de- 
sires to point out most emphatically that 
every safeguard must be maintained dur- 
ing a war to prevent persons becoming 
extremely wealthy as a result of the war. 
It should be pointed out that employees 
properly can be paid large salaries when 
the company is doing a large volume of 
business. However, when the volume of 
sales is large solely because of war busi- 
ness, there seems to be no good reason 
for permitting the stockholders or the 
owners to realize an unreasonably large 
return on their investment. Therefore, 
the committee feels that any future re- 
negotiation law should emphasize this 
factor and it should constantly be kept 
in mind by those who administer such 
law. 

The suggestion that persons will not 
employ their capital in the business of 
war production unless they earn 400 or 
500 percent each year on the invest- 
ment would seem to be a rather severe 
reflection on the American people in the 
event of any future crisis such as the 
one we have experienced. 

I now send the report to the desk, and 
request that it be printed, and be printed 
in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was received, ordered to be printed, and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

INVESTIGATION OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 

PROGRAM—RENEGOTIATION 
INTRODUCTION 

Renegotiation of war contracts was an 
emergency procedure adopted in the early 
days of the last war to prevent war profiteer- 
ing. Recent wars have produced millionaires 
in spite of efforts taken to control profiteer- 
ing. In the First World War the use of cost- 
plus-a-percentage-of-cost contracts and the 
enactment of excessive-profits taxes did not 
prevent some contractors from accumulat- 
ing millions of dollars in profits, The 
thought of profiteering during a war, at a 
time when others are called upon to give 
their lives for their country, is repugnant to 
the American people. At the same time ex- 
perience indicated that efficient, prompt, 
greatly expanded production could not be 
achieved through patriotism alone and that 
business must be left with a reasonable profit 
incentive. However, the setting of a defi- 
nite percentage of profit on war work was 
not satisfactory as the percentage would be 
too generous in some cases and insufficient 
in others. The renegotiation of war con- 
tracts was therefore based on the theory 
that each contractor would be allowed to 
retain only profits that could be considered 
reasonable in view of all the circumstances 
in each case. 
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This committee in its first annual report, 
January 15, 1942, recommended that war con- 
tracts be reviewed to prevent excessive prof- 
its. At that time the committee stated: 

“The committee believes that reimburse- 
ment and Government-protection problems 
should be treated on a broader basis than 
their mere connection with tax matters. The 
committee therefore recommends that sec- 
tion 124 (i) of the Internal Revenue Code 
be repealed, but that some form of substan- 
tial contract review be substituted, so that 
defense contractors will be prevented from 
taking advantage of the Government. Since 
such a substitute provision would not be 
restricted to tax matters, it should not be 
included as a part of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

“Such contract review should be geared to 
the contract clearance processes of the Divi- 
sion of Purchases, Office of Production Man- 
agement. The committee’s findings in re- 
lation to reimbursement and Government- 
protection problems indicate the wisdom of 
such contract review. Such review should 
also protect the Government as to matters 
of price, delivery dates, and other contract 
terms, whether or not the particular con- 
tract is one held by a taxpayer who wishes 
to take advantage of the 60-month amorti- 
zation benefits. Since the Government will 
be the purchaser of over one-half of the 
Nation’s output in 1942, it is particularly 
important that prices on Government con- 
tracts should be maintained at a reason- 
able level so as to avoid aggravating the al- 
ready obvious tendency toward price infla- 
tion. Contract review will not delay the per- 
formance of contracts, since it can be car- 
ried on concurrently with such perform- 
ance, and the possibility of review will afford 
a powerful incentive to the contractor to 
make as good a production record as 
possible.” 

On April 28, 1942, the first renegotiation 
law was passed. However, the committee 
continued its interest in the subject and 
reported to the Senate on the administration 
of the act and recommended amendments it 
considered desirable. In 1947, during the last 
stages of administration of this act, the 
committee made a further study of renego- 
tiation and held public hearings to deter- 
mine what had been accomplished in the 
way of eliminating war profiteering. 

The purpose of this report is to point out 
some of the results of renegotiation as well 
as to point out weaknesses in the act and its 
administration. 


HISTORY OF RENEGOTIATION 


The need for some method of recovering 
or preventing excess profits on war contracts 
was apparent to all engaged in Government 
procurement work during the early days of 
the war. Even though a substantial amount 
of defense contracts had been awarded dur- 
ing 1940 and 1941 these contracts were minor 
compared with the procurement that was 
necessitated by our entry into World War I, 
Manufacturers were asked to produce ar- 
ticles with which they were completely un- 
familiar. Many war products had never been 
produced before. They were asked to pro- 
duce military and normal commercial items 
in unheard of quantities. New production 
facilities had to be constructed and equipped. 
At the same time business was faced with 
uncertainties on every hand. Material short- 
ages became more and more severe; mate- 
rial usually plentiful became scarce; trained 
manpower rapidly became unavailable and 
new recruits had to be trained in work fre- 
quently foreign to the manufacturer’s ac- 
customed work; and Government regulation 
of material and manpower under intricate 
priority and allocation systems placed addi- 
tional procedural and accounting burdens 
on business. 

Under these circumstances it was impos- 
sible for contractors and Government pro- 
curement officers to make any accurate cost 


estimates as the basis for contracts. A 
tendency developed to fix prices at a level 
which would compensate the contractor for 
ali business contingencies and assure him 
some measure of profit. Consequently if the 
worst fears of a contractor failed to mate- 
rialize, or he succeeded in manufacturing 
an article in a different and more efficient 
manner, his profits might become tre- 
mendous. Many contractors who went 
through this period and realized extremely 
large profits had neither the desire nor in- 
tention of retaining more than they thought 
reasonable for the work they had performed. 
These contractors voluntarily refunded to 
the Government a portion of their profits. 

In order to eliminate excessive profits from 
war business, Congress, on April 28, 1942, en- 
acted section 403 of the Sixth Supplemental 
National Defense Appropriation Act of 1942. 
This was called the Renegotiation Act. In 
general, it provided a procedure for the re- 
negotiation of war contracts and the elim- 
ination of excessive profits from war business. 
The act was applicable to profits made in 
fiscal years ending prior to June 30, 1943, on 
coptracts awarded by the War Department, 
Navy Department, Treasury Department, 
Maritime Commission, War Shipping Admin- 
istration, and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and its subsidiaries. Any com- 
pany receiving $100,000 or more under con- 
tracts with these agencies was brought with- 
in the terms of the act. Each agency set up 
its own Price Adjustment Board to admin- 
ister the act. As each Board was independent 
there was a lack of uniformity in the admin- 
istration of the act. 

Following objections to the lack of uni- 
formity in the administration of the 1942 act 
and to the lack of standards to be considered 
in determining the reasonableness of profits, 
the Congress rewrote the Renegotiation Act 
by enacting, on February 25, 1944, the Rene- 
gotiation Act of 1943 applicable to fiscal 
years ending subsequent to June 30, 1943. 
The 1943 law differed from the 1942 law in 
four principal ways: i 

1. A War Contracts Price Adjustment Board 
was created. Its membership included a rep- 
resentative from each of the named govern- 
mental agencies. This Board was to formu- 
late renegotiation policies and to be responsi- 
ble for administration of the act. 

2. The act provided that contested rene- 
gotiation determinations could be appealed 
to the Tax Court of the United States. 

3. The act eliminated from renegotiation 
all contractors whose gross annual wartime 
business was less than $500,000. 

4. The act expressly set forth seven factors 
which the price adjustment boards were re- 
quired to consider in determining whether 
a contractor had realized excessive profits. 

In addition, the 1943 act made it manda- 
tory for a contractor subject to the terms of 
the act to file a report on his wartime busi- 
ness rather than leaving it up to the boards 
to locate contractors subject to renegotiation. 
It also exempted from renegotiation contracts 
for certain types of articles and permitted 
the exemption of certain other contracts. By 
subsequent amendments the 1943 act was 
extended until December 31, 1945. 


ADMINISTRATION OF RENEGOTIATION 


The committee feels that considering the 
magnitude and importance of the job, the 
unique nature of the Renegotiation Act, and 
the problems involved in obtaining proper 
and adequate personnel, the administrators 
of the Renegotiation Act on the whole per- 
formed a difficult task ably and efficiently. 
Many of the top officials in the administra- 
tion of the Renegotiation Act left important 
positions in private life or put aside the 
peacefulness of life in retirement after suc- 
cessfull business or professional careers and 
plunged into the turmoil of administering a 
law, felt by many to be not only unconsti- 
tutional but repugnant to the American sys- 


tem of private enterprise. The success of 
the Renegotiation Act, because of its flexi- 
bility, was due in a great measure to the 
ability which these men brought to their 
jobs and the confidence they generated in 
the individuals with whom they dealt. 


Accomplishments 


Mr. John R. Paull, Chairman of the War 
Contracts Price Adjustment Board during 
1947, testified before the committee that 
based on the latest figures then available, 
the price adjustment boards had renego- 
tiated more than $190,000,000,000 of war 
business and recovered excessive profits of 
over $10,000,000,000.1 As excess-profits taxes 
would have recovered about $7,000,000,000 of 
this amount, the actual recovery directly at- 
tributable to renegotiation was between 
three and four billion dollars. The cost of 
making this recovery was about $37,000,000, 
or slightly over 1 percent of the net amount 
recovered. 

In addition to the cash recoveries other 
less determinable but even more beneficial 
results were brought about by renegotiation. 
For example, during the renegotiation pe- 
riod contract price reductions in the amount 
of $4,500,000,000 were brought about partly 
by information derived from renegotiation 
and partly by the independent action of con- 
tracting officials. Further savings were real- 
ized by permitting contractors to waive ter- 
mination settlements, thereby eliminat- 
ing the contract-settlement procedure. The 
War Department has informed the commit- 
tee that renegotiation also contributed to 
resisting the inflationary trend for services 
and supplies in the wartime market and had 
a tendency to control the pricing policies 
of contractors when bids were submitted. 
Greater efficiency in production was stimu- 
lated by the fact that during renegotiation 
larger profits would be allowed a contractor 
for close pricing, low costs, and efficient op- 
eration. 

The committee found that most account- 
ants who had been active on renegotiation 
work felt that the Renegotiation Act had 
been administered fairly and had accom- 
plished its purpose. However, some account- 
ants felt that price adjustment boards were 
not generous enough with the low-cost, ef- 
ficient wartime producers. 

The testimony disclosed that the price-ad- 
justment boards had been assigned 118,131 
cases for renegotiation. The majority of 
these, 85,611, were cleared or canceled, that 
is, a determination was made that there were 
no excessive profits in these cases. Refunds 
were requested in 31,091 cases. Renegotia- 
tion of the remaining 1,429 assignments has 
not been completed. Under the act, price- 
adjustment boards were empowered to enter 
into bilateral agreements with contractors 
stating thaf both parties agreed that the con- 
tractor had received excessive profits in a 
stated amount and agreed to refund that 
amount. The price-adjustment boards also 
were authorized to make unilateral determi- 
nations. These were resorted to only when 
a contractor would not agree to the exist- 
ence, or the amount of excessive profits. Mr. 
Paull reported that of the 31,091 cases involv- 
ing refunds, only 1,696 were the result of uni- 
lateral determinations. 

Business in general was satisfied with the 
manner in which this law was administered. 
Most complaints from businessmen were 
found to be unfounded because in nearly 
every case their complaint was not that they 
were not allowed a reasonable profit but that 
their business had been left with a smaller 
percentage of profit than some similar busi- 
ness. The information on which these com- 
plaints were based was nearly always inac- 
curate. The small number of cases that were 
appealed to the Tax Court is further evidence 


1See appendix, 
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that few companies thought the Price Ad- 
justment Board’s decisions were improper. 
If anything, this would tend to indicate that 
the price-adjustment boards were liberal to- 
ward the contractors. In a few cases the Tax 
Court, which does not review the Price Ad- 
justment Board’s findings but initiates a de 
novo proceeding, has demanded a larger re- 
fund from a company than the Price Ad- 
justment Board had assessed. 


Procedure 


The War Contracts Price Adjustment Board 
has referred to the Department of Justice 
only 83 cases of suspected fraud. These cases 
are not yet disposed of but at least one-third 
were dropped for insufficient evidence to sup- 
port prosecution. The renegotiation pro- 
cedure was not designed to detect any but 
the most flagrant types of fraud by war con- 
tractors. Independent Government audits 
were not made to ascertain the accuracy of 
information supplied the boards. The pro- 
cedure adopted required a contractor, sub- 
ject to the act, to supply certain information 
itemized on a standard form. This informa- 
tion was accompanied by a copy of the con- 
tractor’s income-tax return and an audit 
report prepared by an independent account- 
ing firm. However, in a few cases, if con- 
tractor employed no special independent ac- 
counting firm, then properly documented 
audits by its own organization were ac- 
cepted in renegotiation. The information 
furnished was then analyzed by the Board’s 
staff of accountants and auditors. The 
boards relied heavily on a reconciliation of 
this data with the tax return. Cost figures 
were frequently compared by the Board’s ac- 
countants with cost figures of competitive 
firms of like size and nature. Supplemen- 
tary data was obtained when it was consid- 
ered necessary. Conferences were then held 
with the contractor and finally a determina- 
tion made as to the existence and amount of 
excessive profits. 

The administrators of renegotiation stated 
that Government audits of each renegotia- 
tion would have imposed an impossible bur- 
den on the boards and as a practical matter 
would have been impossible because of the 
scarcity of qualified accountants. They also 
considered such audits unnecessary in view 
of their analysis of the data submitted by 
the company and also because the act pro- 
vided that any renegotiation settlement ob- 
tained through fraud, malfeasance or will- 
ful misrepresentation of a material fact could 
be reopened. By making renegotiation set- 
tlements final except for fraud, contractors 
were assured of finality of renegotiation set- 
tlements. A subsequent internal revenue 
audit disclosing the existence of fraud could 
reopen the renegotiation of a company. 
However, such audits are frequently delayed 
several years and the committee knows of 
no existing procedure for the handling of 
any such case in the event one is discovered 
after the departmental price adjustment 
boards conclude their work, probably late 
in 1948. The present act provides no satis- 
factory method of disclosing excessive profits 
resulting from erroneous accounting meth- 
ods or calculations. If a future renegotia- 
tion law is necessary, serious consideration 
should be given to the desirability of author- 
izing the General Accounting Office or the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to audit, after 
the national emergency is over, any renegoti- 
ation decision they might desire to attempt 
to discover fraud. Furthermore, considera- 
tion should be given to the feasibility of 
renegotiation agents making current spot 
audits of sizable companies undergoing re- 
negotiation as a police measure to discourage 
attempts to defraud. 

Factors affecting profits 

The 1943 Renegotiation Act set forth the 

following seven factors to be considered by 


price-adjustment boards in determining ex- 
cessive profits: 


1. Efficiency of contractor, with particular 
regard to attainment of quantity and quality 
production, reduction of costs and economy 
in the use of materials, facilities, and 
manpower. 

2. Reasonableness of costs and profits, with 
particular regard to volume of production, 
normal prewar earnings, and comparison of 
war and peacetime products. 

3. Amount and source of public and 
private capital employed and net worth. 

4. Extent of risk assumed, including the 
risk incident to reasonable pricing policies. 

5. Nature and extent of contribution to 
the war effort, including inventive and devel- 
opmertal contribution and cooperation with 
the Government and other contractors in 
supplying technical assistance. 

6. Character of business, including com- 
plexity of manufacturing technique, charac- 
ter and extent of subcontracting, and rate of 
turn-over. 

7. Such other factors the consideration of 
which the public interest and fair and equi- 
table dealing may require, which factors shall 
be published in the regulations of the Board 
from time to time as adopted. 

The act did not indicate which one, if any, 
of these factors should be given preference 
over the others, and it would appear as a 
practical matter that the determination of 
excessive profits was left largely to the dis- 
cretion of the administrators of the act. The 
term “excessive profits” is vague and the 
definition in the act was not precise. Ex- 
cessive profits was described as that portion 
of the profits determined to be excessive. As 
a result of this situation, the operation of 
the boards necessarily was very flexible. 
Profits before the impact of Federal income 
taxes were computed by the price-adjustment 
boards in dollars which for the convenience 
of contractors were stated as a percentage of 
gross adjusted sales rather than as a rate of 
return on a concern’s net worth devoted to 
war business. 

The committee discovered when profit was 
related to net worth rather than gross sales 
that the percentage of profit frequently ap- 
peared entirely unreasonable. There are 
cases where such profit was in excess of 400 
percent. 

The testimony before the committee indi- 
cated that under their interpretation of the 
statute the renegotiation officials gave insuffi- 
cient weight to the factor of net worth in 
considering what was a reasonable profit. 
It appeared that greater emphasis was given 
to the total volume of sales. The result was 
that many persons who started the war with 
very small capital investment were per- 
mitted to retain large profits. 

The committee realizes that the renegotia- 
tion law must be flexible to be workable. 
However, the committee desires to point out 
most emphatically that every safeguard must 
be maintained during a war to prevent per- 
sons becoming extremely wealthy as a result 
of the war. It should be pointed out that 
employees properly can be paid large sal- 
aries when the company is doing a large 
volume of business. However, when the vol- 
ume of sales is large solely because of war 
business, there seems to be no good reason 
for permitting the stockholders or the own- 
ers to realize an unreasonably large return 
on their investment. Therefore, the com- 
mittee feels that any future renegotiation 
law should emphasize this factor and it 
should constantly be kept in mind by those 
who administer such law. 

The boards seem to have attempted to 
draw distinctions between different com- 
panies, allow manufacturers more profit than 
assemblers or brokers, reward unusual effi- 
ciency, and to treat all contractors equitably. 

However, other things being equal, the 
boards have maintained a certain uniformity 
in the percentage of profit allowed contrac- 
tors of similar articles. 

The average profits allowed contractors 
from whom recoveries were obtained was ap- 
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proximately 10 percent. For example, in 1943 
and 1944, the average profit was 10.7 percent, 
and in 1945 it was 10.4 percent. This is an 
average figure made up of a great many in- 
dividual cases where profits ranged from a 
very small percent of gross sales to a rela- 
tively substantial percent of such sales, It 
is interesting that the average remained so 
constant. 


WEAKNESSES OF RENEGOTIATION 


The members of the War Contracts Price 
Adjustment Board were unanimous in rec- 
ommending that certain phases of the Rene- 
gotiation Act and its administration could 
be improved by— 

1. Making renegotiation effective upon the 
declaration of the existence of a state of 
emergency. 

2. Bringing under renegotiation the con- 
tracts of all Government agencies that have 
a defense or war-end use. 

3. Making renegotiation apply to all con- 
tractors receiving contracts amounting to 
over $100,000 annually rather than $500,000. 

4. Eliminating most of the mandatory ex- 
emptions and all of the discretionary ex- 
emptions from renegotiation authorized un- 
der the 1943 act. 

5. Giving the price adjustment boards dis- 
cretion to renegotiate affiliated companies 
on a consolidated basis when they considered 
this desirable. 

The Navy Department recommended in 
addition that the Tax Court review permit- 
ted by the 1943 act should not be a de novo 
proceeding but should be limited to the cus- 
tomary review of administrative decisions, 
i. e., only to determine whether or not the 
action of the Price Adjustment Board had 
been arbitrary or unreasonable. 

The Procurement Branch of the War De- 
partment advised the committee that it 
thought the War Contracts Price Adjust- 
ment Board should operate as an independ- 
ent agency rather than as it did through 
the various Government departments, but 
that it should maintain very close liaison 
and exchange of information with the vari- 
ous departments. In addition, this branch 
agreed with the recommendation of the price 
adjustment boards that all earnings of 
$100,000 and over be subject to renegotiation; 
and that a renegotiation act be on the stat- 
ute books during peacetime to become effec- 
tive in case of an emergency. This branch, 
however, felt that the right to authorize 
permissive exemptions from renegotiation 
should be left in the hands of procurement. 

All concerned thought that if a renegotia- 
tion law was in existence so that business 
could be familiar with its provisions, or if 
it at least was made effective when an emer- 
gency was declared, the Government would 
benefit by the tendency to hold down profits 
and there would be a real incentive for fast, 
efficient production. 

The mandatory exemptions from renego- 
tiation specified in the 1943 act were briefly: 

1. Contracts between a department and 
any other department, State, or foreign 
agency. 

2. Contracts for the product of a mine, 
well, or timber prior to processing. 

3. Contracts for agricultural commodities. 

4. Contracts with organizations exempt 
from taxation under section 101 (6) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

5. Construction contracts awarded after 
competitive bidding. 

6. Any subcontracts under the types of 
contracts listed above. 

The administrators of renegotiation testi- 
fied that they thought very large profits were 
made by some concerns whose business in 
whole or in part was exempted from renego- 
tiation under some of these provisions of the 
act. No proof for this statement was offered 
because they had no access to the records 
of companies except to the extent of their 
nonexempt Government business, 
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The only one of these exemptions they 
considered necessary or desirable was the 
first, relating to contracts between depart- 
ments or with states or foreign governments, 
The other exemptions placed contractors who 
qualified under them in a completely unjus- 
tified favorable position, they contended. 
The second exemption, authorized because 
the products covered are depletive types of 
capital assets for which owners may well be 
entitled to larger profits, could be brought 
under the act and the renegotiators directed 
to give proper consideration to this factor 
just as the income-tax laws do. They 
thought profits of tax-free organizations 
should be treated the same as other contrac- 
tors’ profits and stated that toward the end 
of the war there was a noticeable tendency for 
contractors to convert their operation into a 
tax-free organization and claim this exemp- 
tion. Competitive bidding in wartime when 
true competitive conditions cannot exist 
should not be the basis for an exemption. 
Subcontracts under contracts exempted by 
these provisions are also exempt and with no 
more justification; particularly in the case of 
the exemption of. tax-free organizations as 
their subcontractors are not necessarily also 
tax-free organizations. 

In view of the universal feeling among re- 
negotiation officials that the mandatory ex- 
emptions permitted the accumulation of un- 
reasonable profits, serious consideration 
should be given to the elimination of such 
mandatory provisions in the event that a re- 
negotiation law is considered in the future. 

The act of 1943 also authorized the War 
Contracts Price Adjustment Board, in its dis- 
cretion, to exempt from renegotiation con- 
tracts or subcontracts: 

1. For work to be performed outside the 
United States or Alaska. 

2. Under which profits can be determined 
with reasonable certainty such as certain 
contracts for personal services, real property, 
perishable goods, leases, when prices are fixed 
by a regulatory body, and when performance 
will be completed within 30 days. 

8. Where provisions are considered ade- 
quate to prevent excessive profits. 

4. For standard commercial articles if com- 
petitive conditions are adequate to protect 
against excessive profits. 

5. When competitive conditions are likely 
to result in effective competition. 

6, Either individually or by classes when 
it is not administratively feasible to deter- 
mine and segregate profits made under them 
from profits realized on nonrenegotiable 
business. 

The War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board under other provisions of the act, 
delegated the discretion to exempt such con- 
tracts from renegotiation to the heads of 
the various departments covered by the act. 
In the case of the War Department, this au- 
thority was redelegated to the heads of the 
several technical branches. 

The administrators of the act were unani- 
mous in recommending that discretionary 
exemptions be eliminated from any future 
renegotiation law even though relatively few 
such exemptions were authorized by the de- 
partments. The exact number of contracts 
exemp ed from renegotiation in this manner 
is, however, unknown because the purchasing 
services were not required to, and did not, 
keep a record of them. 

Some procurement officials think that it 
is desirable to exempt occasional contracts 
from renegotiation when production costs are 
readily determinable. This contention, how- 
ever, overlooks the possibility that a contrac- 
tor may increase his profits by unforeseeable 
economies, resorting to a new method of pro- 
duction, or reducing subcontractor’s prices. 
Undoubtedly, the greatest possibility of a 
contractor increasing his profits manyfold 
were ascribed to the tremendous ballooning 
of his war business. Some contractors bal- 
looned their sales over a thousand times 
without greatly increasing their own plant 


investment or their own working capital— 
principally through advances and loans from 
Government agencies. Again there are no 
available statistics on whether or not ex- 
empted contracts resulted in permitting con- 
tractors to retain unreasonable profits. The 
committee, however, knows of one contractor 
who was awarded contracts exempted from 
renegotiation and who was so successful in 
improving the efficiency of his operation that 
he voluntarily refunded over $18,000,000 
which he considered excessive profits. 

Renegotiation Officials object to both 
mandatory and discretionary exemptions be- 
cause they think they are unjustified and 
demoralizing to other contractors and be- 
cause they make renegotiation more difficult. 
Whenever a war contractor has exempt busi- 
ness the renegotiators have the problem of 
segregating that business from the renegoti- 
able business and allocating general expenses 
and overload between the two. Administra- 
tively it is much easier for the renegotiators 
if all war business of a contractor is subject 
to renegotiation. 

The committee recommends that all Gov- 
ernment contracts for articles with a defense 
or war-end use be brought under renegotia- 
tion regardless of the contracting agency. 
The end use of the product, not the accident 
of who happens to make the purchase should 
be the determining factor. For example, con- 
tracts made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for processed foods for lend-lease and 
the Quartermaster Corps were not under the 
act. Some but not all of these contracts 
carried provisions requiring renegotiation. 
An issue has been raised in the Tax Court 
requiring a decision as to whether wartime 
construction and supply contracts awarded 
by the Panama Canal, are subject to the act. 
It is contended that the Panama Canal is a 
separate Government agency, and was not 
included in the agencies covered by the act. 
Some Panama Canal construction contracts 
were extremely profitable and some contrac- 
tors also qualified under section 251 of the 
Internal Revenue Code and were exempt from 
taxation. Consideration should be given to 
legislation making all wartime Government 
contracts subject to renegotiation to prevent 
excessive profiteering. 

The administrators of the act also urge 
that the base for renegotiation be reduced 
from $500,000 to $100,000. The original act in 
1942 applied to all annual business in excess 
of $100,000 but this was raised in the 1943 
act to $500,000 at the request of the price- 
adjustment boards. At that time very slow 
progress had been made in renegotiation and 
a vast volume of work was facing the boards. 
It was felt that the possible recovery from 
concerns in the $100,000 to $500,000 bracket 
would not justify the time and expense of 
renegotiating them. At that time this com- 
mittee also recommended the elimination of 
concerns with less than $500,000 in war busi- 
ness. The committee now feels in view of 
our wartime experience in the administration 
of the renegotiation laws that this recom- 
mendation was a mistake. It should be noted, 
however, prior to the passage of the 1943 act, 
Senator Car, Hatcnu, then chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Renegotiation, of this com- 
mittee, testified before the Senate Committee 
on Finance that further studies by his sub- 
committee indicated that the backlog of 
cases before the boards was rapidly dwindling 
and that it might not be desirable to make 
the change. He pointed out that excessive 
profits on $100,000 of business were very 
possible. 

The administrators of the act testified 
that recoveries of excessive profits from con- 
tractors in this bracket probably would not 
be large. The principal reason for this rec- 
ommendation, they stated, was that in their 
experience most of the complaints they re- 
ceived about excessive profiteering during 
the.war were directed at contractors with less 
than $500,000 annual war business. It was 
damaging to war morale, they thought, to let 


contractors in this bracket retain excessive 
profits while -neighboring contractors with 
over $500,000 war business annually were re- 
negotiated. It also frequently happened 
that contractors about whom complaints 
were received were located in small commu- 
nities where it soon became common knowl- 
edge that the contractor was profiting ex- 
cessively. 

The War Department Price Adjustment 
Board furnished the committee a study of 
the renegotiation of companies in the $100,- 
000 to $500,000 bracket under the 1942 act. 
Of 3,728 cases in this bracket 1,631 or 44 per- 
cent were found to have made excessive 
profits totaling $57,371,000. Even more in- 
teresting is a tabulation of a group of 13 
companies selected at random, and all in the 
$100,000 to $500,000 bracket during 1943 and 
therefore not subject to renegotiation. These 
companies had average profits of 38.1 percent 
of gross sales. One company’s profits were 
91 percent of its $152,880 in gross sales. 

Administrators of the act testified that 
companies in this bracket could be renego- 
tiated with very few more renegotiators and 
that the cost of renegotiating them would 
be very small. 

There was some indication that the $500,- 
000 limitation also served to discourage some 
subcontractors from accepting additional war 
work that would have put their gross busi- 
ness over this amount and subject them to 
renegotiation. There was also evidence that 
an attempt to avoid the base limitation was 
made by some individuals who set up new 
businesses to take war work that would 
subject the individual to renegotiation. This 
was discouraged to a certain extent by the 
statutory provision and regulations bringing 
within renegotiation concerns under com- 
mon control if the gross aggregate business 
was in excess of $500,000. However, proof 
of common control was at times hard to es- 
tablish and no doubt where such common 
control was not obvious the companies 
avoided renegotiation. 


CERTIFICATES OF NECESSITY 


Certificates. of necessity are mentioned in 
this report on the renegotiation law only be- 
cause they have been the source of consid- 
erable war profiteering. Section 124 of the 
Internal Revenue Code provided that com- 
panies constructing new facilities for war 
production could under certain conditions 
obtain a certificate of necessity permitting 
them to amortize the cost of such facilities 
over a 5-year period. Furthermore, if the 
emergency period was declared over prior to 
the end of the 5-year period, the company 
could accelerate the amortization over the 
period up to the date of such a declaration. 
About 43,500 certificates covering facilities 
valued at $6,000,000,000 were issued during 
the war. Until December 1943 the War and 
Navy Departments were authorized to issue 
these certificates, and they issued about 39,- 
000. After December 1943 the War Produc- 
tion Board issued the balance. 

Practically all the certificates issued by the 
War and Navy Departments were on a 100- 
percent basis. Thus, a company could amor- 
tize the facility’s entire cost over the 5-year 
period or less. However, the War Production 
Board official responsible for issuing certifi- 
cates of necessity testified that about 80 per- 
cent of the certificates issued by that Board 
were for only 35 percent of the cost of the 
facilities. The percentage certificates take 
into consideration the postwar value of the 
facility and only allow amortization of the 
war use of the facility. He testified that in 
his opinion the cost of the war could have 
been reduced by $3,000,000,000 if the War and 
Navy Departments had used a similar per- 
centage method. 

Legal profiteering resulted from certificates 
of necessity. Many companies came out of 
the war with new, valuable, fully amortized 
facilities which they could either use or, as 
some have done, sell, In this way a facility 
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actually paid for out of a contractor’s war 
taxes was additional war profit to him to the 
extent of its postwar value. 

High-profit war contractors profited even 
more when they were permitted to accelerate 
the rate of amortization over the period from 
the date of the certificate to the date of the 
declaration ending the war emergency. This 
period might be any length of time up to 5 
years. When a contractor elected to do this 
his resulting increased annual amortization 
expense was credited against excessive profits 
that price-adjustment boards may have as- 
sessed against him. He would therefore have 
to refund a lesser amount of excessive profits 
and would own a fully depreciated and prob- 
ably valuable facility. For example, the com- 
mittee found that 20 of the largest oil com- 
panies were able to credit amortization in 
the amount of $59,000,000 against excessive 
profits determined after renegotiation to be 
$65,000,000. These companies had to refund 
only $6,000,000 and in fact paid for these 
facilities out of their excessive war profits. 
It would seem that these results redounded 
to the financial benefit of the high-profit 
producer rather than the war contractors 
who had priced closely and made no excessive 
profits. 

Serious study should be given to the for- 
mulation of a procedure under which war 
facilities could be financed by private capi- 
tal to the greatest extent possibile and at the 
same time unreasonable profits prevented. 
Many administrators of the Renegotiation 
Act think that the largest unjustifiable war 
profits were made as a result of the certifi- 
cate-of-necessity program. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The committee believes that the renego- 
tiation law, coupled with the excess-profits 
tax, is more likely to be successful and equi- 
table than any other less flexible method. 
No more desirable method of reducing war 
profiteering was suggested to the committee, 

2. The renegotiation system should be in- 
corporated in a general industrial mobiliza- 
tion plan ready to be put into operation at 
once in the event of an emergency. 

3. The factors to be considered in deter- 
mining what is a fair profit in time of war 
should be set forth more specifically and 
with greater particularity. 

4. In deciding what is a fair profit, the 
committee feels that any future renegotiation 
law should emphasize the importance of net 
worth as a factor in deciding a fair profit for 
@ company during a war. In this way the 
growth of war millionaires could be prevented 
or greatly curtailed. 

5. The renegotiation agency should be a 
separate agency, independent from any pro- 
curement authority, designed to handle the 
renegotiation of all services and branches of 
the Government. 

6. The committee believes that any future 
Renegotiation Act be improved in the fol- 
lowing specific ways: 

(a) By bringing within its operation all 
contractors with an annual war business ex- 
ceeding $100,000. 

(b) Including war contracts of all Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

(c) By eliminating all mandatory and per- 
missive exemptions so that all Government 
contractors with more than an annual busi- 
ness of $100,000 are renegotiated. 

7. The committee recommends the estab- 
lishment of regional price adjustment boards 
in each area, in order to eliminate duplication 
of facilities and services. Each final decision 
should be cleared through a central authority 
to establish uniformity of rulings and equal 
treatment in all regions of the country. 

8. The committee believes that the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue should audit the income 
tax of war contractors and these should be 
made available for renegotiation authorities 





on a current basis. Every effort should be 
made to correlate their activities with the 
renegotiation agency especially in the matter 
of audits. If this is not possible because 
of a manpower shortage, then spot audits 
should be made to encourage contractors to 
submit accurate figures. 

9. The committee is of the opinion that the 
Comptroller General should be permitted to 
audit all war contracts including subcon- 
tracts whenever, in his discretion, he so de- 
sires. Such audits, however, should be di- 
rected only to the accuracy of the accounts 
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and representation of costs made by the con- 
tractor. 

10. Renegotiation officials should be au- 
thorized to consider profits which have ac- 
crued from certificates of necessity, and to 
recover that portion which it deems ex- 
cessive. 

11. The committee recommends that any 
future Renegotiation Act provide that in 
renegotiating for any given year the renegoti- 
ation officials be allowed to take into con- 
sideration the profits or losses of the con- 
tractor during the preceding war years. 


APPENDIX 
[Source: War Contracts Price Adjustment Board] 
Renegotiation data as of Feb. 7, 1947 
[000 omitted] 





Department 





i 
ene 
Maritime Commission ..-_............- 
War Shipping Administration.._..._... 
Treasury Department_.._..........- 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
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Dollar 
Number of | amount of 
cases contracts re- 
negotiated ! 


Estimated 
net dollar 
amount 
recovered 3 


Gross dollar 
amount 
recovered 2 


35, 266 | $125, 543, 246 





$6, $21, 885 $2, 046, 565 

9, 698 49, 605, 457 2, 633, 686 790, 106 
1, 255 6, 426, 597 278, 053 83, 416 
704 668, 918 44, 563 13, 369 
292 614, 032 40, 402 12, 120 

1, 575 7, 833, 529 377, 109 113, 133 
48,790 | 190, 691, 779 10, 195, 698 3, 058, 709 





(SS SunSSSsces 
' Figures do not include construction contracts renegotiated on a completed contract basis. Neither do they include 


any renegotiations of brokers, agents, or sales engineers. 


However, the gross dollar amount recovered includes all 


amounts recovered on this business. Cancellations, totaling 56,618, have been eliminated from this tabulation since 
it is not possible to obtain statistical data showing sales and profits on all canceled cases, 


2 Before adjustment for applicable Federal tax credit. 


3 After estimated adjustment for applicable Federal tax credit. 


Comparison of profits before and after renegotiation on all renegotiable sales involving 
refunds through Feb. 7, 1947 


[000 omitted] 





Before adjustment 


After adjustment 
































Num- a a. Bots 
Fiscal years ending— ber of Fixed price Pe Fixed price i 
cases | Fixed price | basic profit | ok Fixed price | basic profit Pe # 
net sales (before ~ ae net sales (before cent of 
taxes) wsaasesd taxes) sales 
$26, 101, 326 $5, 573, 759 21.4 $23, 079, 982 $2, 565, 701 11.1 
39, 871, O11 7, 504, 386 18.8 36, 285, 979 3, 870, 529 10.7 
33, 709, 029 5, 529, 057 16.4 31, 664, 858 3, 397, 458 10.7 
5, 367, 492 862, 208 16.1 5, 054, 830 524, 611 10.4 
120, 920 17, 384 14.4 115, 758 11, 753 10.2 
Pe ksckedenehndvienste 15, 381 | 105, 169, 778 19, 486, 794 | 18.5 96, 201, 407 10, 370, 052 10.8 











aoe Figures do not include CPFF contracts, or construction contracts renegotiated on a completed contract basis. 
Neither do they include any renegotiations of brokers, agents, or sales engineers. 
Attention is directed to the fact that 11 ,458 clearance cases, involving renegotiable sales of $54,970,865,000 and basic 
profits of $4,021,975,000 (7.3%) have been eliminated from this tabulation. Also 56,618 cancellations have been elimi- 
nated since it is not pessible to obtain statistical data showing sales and profits on all canceled cases. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. LANGER, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, February 20, 1948, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S.257. An act for the relief of Yoneo 
Sakai; 

8.305. An act for the relief of Mrs. Hilda 
Margaret McGrew; 

8.310. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Jonah Williams; 

8.311. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Charles Ghost Bear, Sr.; 


S.312. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Charles Kills the Enemy; 

8.313. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Calvin W. Clincher; 

S. 409. An act for the relief of Milan Jand- 
rich; 
an 457. An act for the relief of Anna Kong 

ei; 

S. 499. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Mrs. Bessie Two Elk-Poor 
Bear; 

8.522. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain lands of the L’Anse Band of Chippewa 
Indians, Michigan; 

S. 542. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Mrs. Ella White Bull; 

S. 1133. An act providing for the per capita 
payment of certain moneys appropriated in 
settlement of certain claims of the Indians 
of the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation in 
North Dakota; 

S. 1454. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act in regard to certain matters of 
personnel and administration, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1485. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to dispose of certain lands 
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heretofore acquired for the Albuquerque In- 
dian School, New Mexico; 

§.1507. An act authorizing the sale of 
undisposed of lots in Michel addition to the 
town of Polson, Mont.; and 

8.1591. An act to transfer certain trans- 
mission lines, appurtenances, and equipment 
in connection with the sale and disposition 
of electric energy generated at the Fort Peck 
project, Montana, and for other purposes, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BUSHFIELD: 

8.2183. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Leonard 
G. Jones a patent in fee to certain land; 

S. 2184. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to John 
DeMarrias a patent in fee to certain land; 
and 

S. 2185. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Chauncey 
N. Fire a patent in fee to certain land; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. TOBEY (by request): 

8.2186. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the laws re- 
lating to navigation, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BRICKER (for himself, Mr. 
Cain, and Mr. ROBERTSON of Vir- 
ginia): 

S. 2187. A bill to strengthen national secu- 
rity and the common defense by providing 
for the maintenance of an adequate domestic 
rubber-producing industry, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(Mr. BROOKS introduced Senate bill 2188, 
for the relief of Col. Wlodzimierz Onacewicz, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

(Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself, Mr. Cor- 
DON, and Mr. Hitt) introduced Senate bill 
2189, to assist the States in the development 
and maintenance of local public-health units, 
and for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. O’CONOR: 

§. 2190. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to furnish headstones to mark 
the honorary burial places of certain de- 
ceased members of the armed services and 
to authorize the burial in national ceme- 
teries of the widows of certain deceased mem- 
bers of the armed services; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

§. 2191. A bill for the relief of Louis Ber- 
nard Lapides; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

S.2192. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to permit the issuance 
of free passes to agents of carriers subject 
to part I of such act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BREWSTER (for himself, Mr. 
Downey, Mr. MARTIN, Mr. MYERS, and 
Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 2193. A bill to provide for nautical edu- 
cation in the Territories, to facilitate nautical 
education in the States and Territories, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 2194. A bill authorizing the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian to return certain real prop- 
erty and water rights to Ernestine Block 
Grigsby and Josephine Block Miles; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. BUCK: 

S. 2195. A bill to extend for the period of 
one year the provisions of the District of 
Columbia Emergency Rent Act, approved De- 
cember 2, 1941, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S.J. Res. 185. Joint resolution to authorize 
the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemora- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the ter- 
mination of the war with Spain; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(Mr. FLANDERS, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, reported an original 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 186) to authorize 
allocation and inventory control of grain for 
the production of ethyl alcohol, to conserve 
grain in aid of the national defense, and in 
furtherance of stabilization of the national 
economy, which was ordered to be placed on 
the calendar, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

(Mr. AIKEN introduced Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 187, authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to utilize section 32 funds to 
encourage the exportation of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities and products thereof 
urder foreign-aid programs, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and appears under a_ separate 
heading.) 

(Mr. KILGORE introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 188, authorizing the President to 
issue a proclamation designating October 31 
of each year as Youth Honor Day, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and appears under a separate heading.) 


COL. WLODZIMIERZ ONACEWICZ 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to facilitate the 
extension of citizenship to a distin- 
guished son of an unhappy country, who 
has rendered such valuable service to 
the land which may soon adopt him that 
he has been decorated with the Legion 
of Merit, officer class. I refer to Col. 
W. Onacewicz, former military attaché 
of the embassy of Poland when that un- 
fortunate nation was independent. 

Ail freedom-loving Americans look 
forward to the day when the red hand 
of communism will be lifted from Po- 
land and that nation can once again take 
her place in the family of nations as a 
free and independent nation. The pres- 
ent regime in Poland is not truly rep- 
resentative of a people who contributed 
to the epic of American freedom, but is 
a foreign clique foisted upon a people 
divided and decimated by Nazi and Com- 
munist aggression, but whose love of 
liberty still lives. False elections have 
deprived Poland of independence, but I 
am confident that such deprivation is 
temporary, another era of brutal dark- 
ness, and that Poland will have a new 
birth of freedom under which she will 
continue to pour out cultural and eco- 
nomic contributions to the benefit of 
mankind. 

I request consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a brief résumé of the colo- 
nel’s career, which details his services 
in behalf of this country, and in fighting 
in three wars for independence for his 
own land, now under Red Fascist rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred, and, with- 
out objection, the résumé presented by 
the Senator from Illinois will be printed 
in the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2188) for the relief of Col. Wlodzimierz 
Onacewicz, introduced by Mr. Brooks, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The résumé presented by Mr. Brooks 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MILITARY SERVICE OF WLODZIMIERZ ONACEWICZ, 
COLONEL, POLISH ARMY, RETIRED 


Col. W. Onacewicz, veteran of three wars, 
fought in the First World War with the Rus- 
sian Army as a junior horse artillery officer. 
After the Bolshevik revolution he escaped to 
Poland. 

In 1920, when the Red armies invaded Po- 
land, he was in command of a Polish volun- 
teer field artillery battery. 

In. 1923 he graduated from the War Col- 
lege and General Staff School of Warsaw, 
became its professor and taught at the war 
college from 1923 to 1929. After that he 
served in different capacities in the general 
staff and with the troops. 

At the outbreak of the Second World War, 
on September 1, ‘939, he was on the staff of 
the Minister of War and was appointed 
liaison officer to the headquarters of the 
commander in chief. 

September 17, 1939, when the Russian 
armies invaded Poland and were only a few 
miles from the headquarters of the Polish 
high command, he was ordered to cross the 
border into Rumania and proceed to France, 
where a new Polish army was to be organized 
in order to continue the fight on the Allied 
side. 

In Rumania he was interned, as all Polish 
soldiers, but fled from the internment camp 
and reached Paris in November 1939. He 
was appointed by the new commander in 
chief, General Sikorski, to command the 
First Polish Artillery Regiment in France, 
which he organized and trained in the first 
months of 1940. 

He fought in the French campaign of 1940 
as commander of the First Artillery Regi- 
ment, First Polish Grenadier Division, first 
in the battle of the Maginot line, and then 
in the general retreat of the French Army. 
During the last 8 days of the French cam- 
paign, the First Polish Grenadier Division 
lost in heavy fighting 45 percent of its men 
in killed and wounded. 

When the French armies capitulated on 
June 21, 1940, the Polish divisions refused 
to surrender with the French. On orders of 
the general commanding the First Polish 
Grenadier Division, Colonel Onacewicz broke 
his regiment in small groups and directed 
them to steal at night through German lines 
encircling French armies and to try to reach 
the south of France. He himself took nine 
men from his regiment and succeeded in 
crossing with trem the German lines in the 
Vosges Mountains at night. Then they 
walked 300 miles in 3 weeks through the 
German armies, and, after many adventures, 
among them capture of himself and two of 
his companions by the Germans, the whole 
group, though dispersed, reached unoccupied 
France. Most of the Polish soldiers escaped 
German captivity. 

In August 1940 he reached Great Britain 
and joined again the Polish Army. For his 
command in the French campaign he was 
awarded the Order of Virtuti Militari (Polish 
equivalent of the Congressional Medal) and 
promoted to full colonel. He was appointed 
chief of the military cabinet of the com- 
mander in chief, General Sikorski, in London 
and served in this capacity until April 1941. 

In April 1941 he was sent to Washington 
as military attaché, to represent the Polish 
armed forces in the United States and later 
to organize collaboration between the Polish 
and the United States Army. For his war 
work in Washington he has been awarded 
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by the United States Government the Legion 
of Merit, degree of officer, with the enclosed 
citation. 

In July 1945, after the establishment in 
Warsaw of a Soviet puppet government, he 
resigned from the Embassy, retired from the 
Polish Army, and asked for the United States 
immigration visa, which he was granted 
September 17, 1945. Actually, he is working 
with the Department of the Army, Army 
Map Service. 

Besides the Legion of Merit and the Polish 
Virtuti Militari, he holds the French Legion 
of Honor and Military Cross, 1940, and other 
Polish and foreign decorations. 

He has a fluent knowledge of English and 
four European tongues and is a graduate of 
St. Petersburg University, Russia, in Far 
Eastern languages. 


DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF 
LOCAL PUBLIC HEALTH UNITS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on my own behalf, and on behalf of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] and 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HItu], I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to assist the 
States in the development and mainte- 
nance of local public health units, and 
for other purposes. 

The purpose of the bill is to have the 
Federal Government assist States and 
localities in providing better public 
health services. At present less than 
10,000,000 of our total population live in 
areas served by local units which meet 
basic requirements of public health 
standards, while more than 40,000,000 
persons in the United States live in areas 
not served by any local public health 
units. I believe this fact alone calls for 
careful consideration by Congress. 

This bill has been favorably acted 
upon by the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. It has been ap- 
proved by the Association of State and 
Territorial Health Officers. The presi- 
dent of this association is Dr. Vlado A. 
Getting, Commission of Public Health of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
In principle, the bill has been approved 
by some 65 representa*ives of national 
organizations acting in their individual 
capacities. These individuals, naturally, 
cannot commit their organizations. 

We are introducing the bill at the pres- 
ent time because there are a number of 
bills concerning health pending before 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. This bill approaches the health 
problem from a somewhat different angle 
from that of bills now under considera- 
tion. It represents an effort on the part 
of the Federal Government to cooperate 
with States in improving the health 
of our citizens. Fundamentally, it is 
cheaper, in the long run, to keep people 
healthy than to make sick people well. 

In introducing the bill I wish to make 
it perfectly clear that I am opposed to 
the socialization of medicine. I am not 
in favor of interfering with the freedom 
of action of individual doctors. I am 
not specifically in favor of all the de- 
tails contained in this bill. We all know 
of the high percentage of our young men 
who were rejected by the Army for physi- 
cal reasons during both world wars. 
The general subject of health has been 
brought emphatically to our attention 
because of the war and because of our 
positive knowledge that general condi- 


tions of health in our country can be 
vastly improved. For these reasons we 
feel that Congress, before it reaches its 
conclusions as to what is the best course 
to take on this important problem, 
should have all points of view before it 
for consideration. 

It is with these thoughts in mind, and 
without specific endorsement by us in 
detail of the provisions this bill contains, 
that I now ask, at the request of the Na- 
tional Association of Parents and Teach- 
ers, unanimous consent to introduce it. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 2189) to assist the States in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of local 
public health units, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. SALTONSTALL (for 
himself, Mr. Corpon, and Mr. HILL), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


EXPORTATION OF SURPLUS AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES UNDER FOREIGN- 
AID PROGRAM 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a joint resolution 
which would enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to encourage the exportation 
of agricultural commodities from the 
fund originally designed by the Congress 
for that purpose; that is, section 32, Pub- 
lic Law 320, Seventy-fourth Congress, as 
amended. 

Surplus perishable agricultural com- 
modities, such as potatoes, dried eggs, 
citrus, deciduous fruit—fresh and 
dried—are in abundant supply today, 
and the Department of Agriculture has 
neither sufficient section 32 funds nor 
sufficient authority under the Foreign Aid 
Act of 1947 to dispose of these commodi- 
ties to the best. advantage of the Ameri- 
can farmer and the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

The Foreign Aid Act of 1947 provides 
that commodities acquired by any agency 
of the Government under a price-support 
program shall be utilized under certain 
conditions in providing assistance to for- 
eign countries, and such commodities 
may be disposed of at the domestic mar- 
ket price of a quantity of wheat having 
a caloric value equal to that of the quan- 
tity of the commodity so disposed of. 
The Third Supplemental Appropriation 
Act of 1848—Public Law 393, Eightieth 
Congress, approved December 23, 1947— 
provides that losses incurred by agencies 
of the Government through the sales of 
commodities in accordance with the 
terms of the Foreign Aid Act of 1947 shall 
not exceed $57,500,000. These funds are 
fully committed at the present time. 
Additional perishable agricultural com- 
modities are in abundant domestic sup- 
ply and should be diverted from normal 
channels of trade into either foreign out- 
lets or domestic outlets, whichever ap- 
pears to be more advantageous. This 
resolution will have the effect of making 
an additional $40,000,000 available to the 
Department of Agriculture, any part of 
which sum, if used to dispose of agricul- 
tural commodities in foreign outlets, will 
have to be at least matched out of other 
funds available for foreign assistance. 
It is believed that these additional sec- 
tion 32 funds will be adequate for the re- 
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mainder of the 1948 fiscal year for dis- 
posing of commodities for which there 
is an urgent need for an outlet at this 
time. These funds may also be used for 
domestic distribution of commodities if 
such commodities can be used in a more 
timely and effective manner in domestic 
outlets. Since the $57,500,000 is ex- 
hausted, and the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is not authorized to dispose of 
price-support inventories in domestic 
channels of trade for food purposes at 
less than parity—and unless there is dan- 
ger of deterioration, and Commodity 
Credit Corporation could not, in any 
event, as a practical matter, sell below 
its support price, which in most instances 
is 90 percent of parity—the Department 
of Agriculture is for practical purposes 
blocked from disposing of food for hu- 
man consumption. Unless domestic re- 
quirements develop which enable dis- 
position through normal channels of 
trade, without these additional funds the 
Department will be forced to divert such 
surplus food as potatoes to feed or alco- 
hol. The Department should not be 
forced to follow this policy when food is 
so urgently needed throughout the world. 

Farmers should be given this assist- 
ance in shifting from the present high 
to a more normal level of production. 
Favorable action on this measure will 
also facilitate the foreign-aid program 
while retaining for agriculture a means 
of properly adjusting our agricultural 
economy. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 187) authorizing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to utilize 
section 32 funds to encourage the ex- 
portation of surplus agricultural com- 
modities and products thereof under 
foreign-aid programs, introduced by Mr. 
AIKEN, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


YOUTH HONOR DAY 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a joint resolution au- 
thorizing the President to issue a proc- 
lamation to designate October 31 of each 
year Youth Honor Day. 

I merély wish to say that the introduc- 
tion of this joint resolution—and I hope 
it may be enacted—is based on experi- 
ments which have been carried on in var- 
ious States. It has been found by civic 
clubs and fraternal orders in a number 
of cities that on Halloween, for instance, 
property has been damaged and similar 
things have happened, which could be 
avoided if youth were put on their honor, 
and were shown how to observe Hal- 
loween without destroying property. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 188) authorizing 
the President to issue a proclamation 
designating October 31 of each year as 
Youth Honor Day, introduced by Mr. 
KILGORE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

EXTENSION OF RENT CONTROL— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McCARTHY and Mr. CAIN each 
submitted two amendments intended to 
be proposed by them, respectively, to 
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the bill (S. 2182) to extend certain pro- 
visions of the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947, to provide for the termination of 
controls on maximum rents in areas and 
on housing accommodations where con- 
ditions justifying such controls no long- 
er exist, and for other purposes, which 
were severally ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. . 

Mr. IVES (for himself and Mr. Batp- 
WIN) submitted amendments intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to Sen- 
ate bill 2182, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. CAPEHART submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 2182) supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL (for Mr. BripcEs) 
submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by Mr. Brinces to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 111) approving the 
agreement between the United States 
and Canada relating to the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Basin with the exception of 
certain provisions thereof: expressing 
the sense of the Congress with respect to 
the negotiation of certain treatics; pro- 
viding for making the St. Lawrence sea- 
way self-liquidating; and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. BALL submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to Senate 
Joint Resolution 111, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


REDUCTION OF INDIVIDUAL INCOME 
TAXES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit for appro- 
priate reference an amendment intended 
to be proposed by me to the bill (H. R. 
4790) to reduce individual income-tax 
payments, and for other purposes, and I 
request that an explanatory statement 
regarding the amendment prepared by 
me may be printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and, without objection, the ex- 
planatory statement will be printed in 
the REcorp. 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Lopce was ordered to be printed 
in the REcorpD, as follows: 


Senator H. C. Lopce, Jr., Republican, Mas- 
sachusetts, introduced in the Senate today 
an amendment to H. R. 4790, the pending 
tax-reduction bill. Lopce made the follow- 
ing statement regarding this amendment: 

“There is considerable and justifiable com- 
plaint about certain so-called ‘nonresident’ 
aliens who have come to this country and 
are making large amounts of money and big 
profits in capital gains without paying any 
Federal income tax on these transactions. 
To permit such a practice to continue is to 
discriminate against American citizens who 
are required to pay income taxes On their 
capital gains, 

“Fhis discrimination seems to me of par- 
ticular importance today as we are about to 
commence consideration of the Euroyfean re- 
covery program, It is both unreasonable and 
unjust that a small, selfish group of Euro- 
peans should be permitted to escape their 
fair share of the tax burden by a loophole in 


the tax laws while the everyday people of 
America are being called on to aid Europe. 

“The amendment I have introduced to the 
tax-reduction bill is an effort to remove this 
discrimination by considering a nonresident 
alien individual to be engaged in trade or 
business in the United States if he is physi- 
cally present in this country for a period or 
periods of time aggregating a total of 90 
days or more and if he effects transactions 
consummated in the United States in tax- 
able years after December 31, 1947. 

“This amendment is designed to supple- 
ment the proposal which I made and which 
has been accepted by the Foreign Relations 
Committee providing that the countries par- 
ticipating in the Marshall plan must make 
efficient and practical use of their resources, 
including the location and control of assets 
of their citizens which are located in this 
country. 

“The combination of these two provisions 
will tend to insure that the burden of the 
Marshall plan is fairly distributed, both here 
and abroad, and that the well-to-do Euro- 
pean does his part.” 


INVESTIGATION OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM—INCREASE IN LIMIT OF 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. MILLIKIN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 202), which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
authorized under Senate Resolution 141, 
Eightieth Congress, agreed to July 23, 1947 
(authorizing an investigation by the Com- 
mittee on Finance of old-age and survivors 
insurance and other aspects of the social- 
security program), is hereby increased by 
$25,000. 

EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING REPORT 

ON INVESTIGATION OF OPERATIONS OF 

RFC 


Mr. BUCK submitted the following res- 
olution (S. Res. 203), which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency: 

Resolved, That section 2 of Senate Resolu- 
tion 132, Eightieth Congress, agreed to July 
23, 1947, to investigate the operations of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and its 
subsidiaries, is amended by striking out 
“March 1, 1948” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“April 1, 1948.” 


HEARING BY SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION OF COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the subcommittee on 
education of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare be permitted to sit 
throughout the day for the purpose of 
holding a hearing on Senate bill 1390. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR McCLELLAN 
BEFORE THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
ASSOCIATION 


[Mr. OVERTON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the ReEcorp an address 
delivered by Senator MCCLELLAN at the an- 
nual dinner of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation at St. Louis, Mo., on January 23, 1948, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


GEORGIA, AN ADVENTURE IN FREEDOM— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR GEORGE 


[Mr. RUSSELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by Senator GrorGe at the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C., February 14, 
1948, on opening the exhibit commemorating 
the two hundred and fifteenth anniversary 
of the founding of the Georgia Colony, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


LINCOLN DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR THYE 


[Mr. DWORSHAK asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a Lincoln 
Day address delivered by Senator THYE at 
Boise, Idaho, on February 14, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


LINCOLN DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
FLANDERS 


[Mr. FERGUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Party of Lincoln in This Year 
of Grace,” delivered by Senator FLANpDERsS at 
Detroit, Mich., on February 10, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


LINCOLN DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
TAFT AT ST. PAUL, MINN. 


[Mr. THYE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the Lincoln Day 
address delivered by Senator Tarr to the 
Lincoln Republican Club at St. Paul, Minn., 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE WORLD FOOD AND MARKET SITU- 
ATION—ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an address en- 
titled “Taking Stock of the World Food and 
Market Situation,” delivered by Hon. Clinton 
P. Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, at the 
National Press Club, Washington, D. C., on 
February 18, 1948, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


TREATMENT OF INDIANS—VETO OF 
GIDEON PEON BILL 


{Mr. ECTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Gideon Peon in the Background of a 
Presidential Veto,” by John H. Holst, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


MAHATMA GANDHI—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “An Indian Saint,” from the 
February 19 issue of the Christian Advocate, 
which appears in the Appendix.| 


CONTROL OF MARGINS ON COMMODITY 
EXCHANGES—TELEGRAM FROM ROB- 
ERT M. HARRISS 


| Mr. O’DANIEL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a telegram 
dated February 18, 1948, from Robert M. 
Harriss, of Harriss & Vose, New York, dealing 
with the subject of control of margins on 
commodity exchanges; which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF OIL—TELEGRAM 
FROM H. R. CULLEN 

{Mr. O’DANIEL asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a telegram 

dated February 14, 1948, from H. R. Cullen, 

of Houston, Tex., addressed to a number of 

persons and dealing with the oil situation, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


IT’S TIME TO DO SOMETHING ABOUT 
GERMANY—ARTICLE BY O. K. ARM- 
STRONG 
| Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to have 

printed in the Recorp an article entitled “It’s 

Time To Do Something About Germany,” 

written by O. K. Armstrong and published 

in the Reader's Digest for March 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


RESTRICTION OF LIQUOR ADVERTISING— 
EDITORIAL FROM COTTONWOOD COUN- 
TY (MINN.) CITIZEN 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Curbing Liquor Advertising,” pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the Cottonwood 
County (Minn.) Citizen, which appears in 
the Appendix. ] 
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TORIAL FROM THE MARION 
CHRONICLE 


|[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrcorp an editorial 
entitled “Senator Capehart’s Proposal,” pub- 
lished in the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1948, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION—MI- 
NORITY RECOMMENDATIONS BY COM- 
MISSIONER MASON 


[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and cb- 
tained leave to have printed in the Recorp 
certain statements by Commissioner Mason 
in support of his minority recommendations 
as to Federal Trade Commission practice, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


JEFFERSON DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
BYRD 


Mr.BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks the speech I delivered last night at 
the Virginia Jefferson Day Democratic 
dinner in the city of Richmond, Va. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD, OF VIRGINIA, 
AT THE VIRGINIA JEFFERSON DAY DINNER, 
RICHMOND, VA., FEBRUARY 19, 1948 


We meet here tonight to pay tribute to the 
man who gave the breath of life to the prin- 
ciples that have made the Democratic Party 
a virile agency throughout the years for the 
preservation of our representative democracy 
and the freedom of the individual. 

If the sentient spirit of Thomas Jefferson 
could look down upon us, I feel certain he 
would be shocked and alarmed to know that 
a Democratic President, speaking for the Na- 
tional Democratic Party, has recently pro- 
posed enactment by the Federal Government 
of measures which, taken in their entirety, 
constitute a mass invasion of States’ rights 
never before even suggested, much less rec- 
ommended, by any previous President of any 
party affiliation in the Nation’s history. 
Above all else, Thomas Jefferson preached 
and constantly emphasized that the preser- 
vation of our form of representative democ- 
racy, to which he contributed so much, de- 
pended upon the dignity and sovereignty of 
the States in matters of local self-govern- 
ment. 

The President of the United States has 
accepted and endorsed the conclusions of 
the committee known as the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. He has recommended 
to the Congress the immediate passage of 
legislation to implement these recommen- 
dations. 

By one measure—the enactment of the 
Federal Employment Practices Commission— 
it is proposed to establish another costly, 
powerful, and inquisitorial bureau, of the 
Federal Government to send the strong arm 
of the National Government into the daily 
transactions of virtually every man’s private 
business; to tell employers who to hire, who 
to fire, and who to promote. The Federal 
inquisitors appointed by a Federal commis- 
sion would have the right, under this legis- 
lation, to enter every employer’s place of 
business to examine his books and papers 
without processes of any court; to search for 
evidence on which to base charges against 
him. It would deprive people of their con- 
stitutional rights by forcing them to give 
evidence against themselves. It would pro- 
vide for federally appointed examiners to 
hear the evidence, and the record could be 
sent to Washington, where a decision could 
be rendered against an employer in his ab- 
sence. Fines and imprisonment are pro- 
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vided for any person who hinders the oper- 
ation of this Federal commission. 

The purpose of it is, by Federal coercion, 
to force employers in the South to give em- 
ployment in privately owned businesses to 
members of a minority race, even though 
such action may not be justified by the 
worth of the person to be employed. An 
employer may not have the power to dis- 
charge one of his own employees who is not 
satisfactory. He may not have the power 
to hire a new employee or the power to 
control the promotions of his employees. 
All of this can be done under the direction 
of this Federal bureau, acting upon their 
own determination of whether an unfair 
practice has been committed by a private 
business in the employment or dismissal of 
any person in terms of that person’s race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry, or 
compensation or conditions of employment. 

This 'egislation is now on the Senate Cal- 
endar. It was reported favorably by the 
Republican-controlled Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and a Democratic Presi- 
dent has endorsed the principles of the so- 
called fair-employment-practice legislation. 

It is then proposed to enact an antilynch- 
ing law to be enforced by Federal agents with 
prosecution in Federal courts. Such a Fed- 
eral law has long been considered unconsti- 
tutional since it involves no interstate as- 
pects. The fact that only one lynching oc- 
curred in the South in the year 1947, and the 
dominant desire clearly manifested by the 
southern people to prevent lynching by all 
possible means, have not deterred the propo- 
nents of this legislation from asking for its 
immediate enactment. It is clearly an inva- 
sion of States’ rights and, if enacted, would 
establish a precedent for the Federal Govern- 
ment to take jurisdiction in other State 
crimes which are punishable under the laws 
of the respective States. 

Virginia is proud of her record against 
lynching. In 1928 the strongest antilynch- 
ing law that any State has ever passed was 
placed on the statute books by the Generali 
Assembly of Virginia. This, combined with 
the militant public opinion in Virginia 
against lynching, is responsible for the record 
of not having a single lynching in Virginia 
for 20 years. 

The President’s Commission proposes, and 
he endorsed, not only the specific abolition 
of the poll tax in Federal elections, but also 
an authorization to the Department of Jus- 
tice to use all civil and criminal powers of 
the Federal Government to supervise pri- 
maries and elections of representatives of the 
respective States in the Federal Government. 
It is even recommended that the Federal 
Government be given the power to supervise 
the discussion of matters in the States relat- 
ing to national political issues. 

All of this is in direct defiance of the first 
article of the Constitution of the United 
States, which, in plain language, gives to the 
States the right to establish the qualifications 
of voters and to conduct all elections. It is 
obvious that if the Federal Government un- 
dertakes to establish such qualifications and 
to supervise the conduct of elections, as well 
as the public discussions thereof, then the 
very basic principle upon which the con- 
federation of States was established is de- 
stroyed. If the Federal Government can con- 
stitutionally abolish a poll tax, legally 
adopted by a State as a prerequisite to voting, 
it can otherwise regulate State elections in 
provisions for registration of voters, period 
of residence, etc. Abolition of the poll tax 
has been recommended before, but no Presi- 
dent, so far as I can learn, since the carpet- 
bagger days following the War Between the 
States, has asked that the Department of 
Justice at Washington be given the power to 
use both civil and criminal sanctions to 
supervise and intervene in State elections. I 
quote the recommendation: The power to 
“participate in Federal election campaigns 
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and discussion of matters relating to national 
political issues” shall be given to the De- 
partment of Justice. 

This opens up a possible field of Federal 
abuse of power which may be used to prevent 
the free discussion of the record of the party 
in power. This could very conceivably lead 
to dictatorship. Hitler and Stalin, in secur- 
ing unanimous elections, did this ve1y thing. 

This amazing proposal strikes at the very 
heart of free speech and is certainly a long 
step toward total Federal Government and 
the abolition of State lines. 

Again, the proponents of this legislation 
ignore the fact that in States in the South 
the question of the poll tax and other such 
matters are being submitted, under consti- 
tutional procedure, to the people of the 
Scuthern States for their rightful decision. 

It is then proposed that the segregation 
laws be repealed by the Federal Government 
in all matters affecting interstate commerce. 
If the various States and localities refuse to 
repeal all local segregation laws in the “pub- 
lic schools, public housing, or other public 
services and facilities generally,” then it is 
proposed to deny to such States all Federal 
grants in aid. 

I venture the assertion that never before in 
the history of our Republic has any President 
requested legislation whereby States and 
subdivisions: thereof are directed to change 
their local laws and, if not, be penalized by 
the denial of Federal grants, to which the 
citizens of these States had contributed 
through their taxes. 

Governor Tuck made a masterly address at 
his inauguration calling attention to the 
growing evil of the increasing dependence of 
the States on Federal aid and grants, with 
all of which I entirely agree. But even he, 
I dare say, did not anticipate that the blunt 
threat would be made that, unless we con- 
form our local laws to the Federal pattern, 
our proportionate share of our own money, 
set aside for grants to the States, would be 
withheld if we did not become a puppet to 
the whim and fancy of the President, and to 
the National Congress, many of whom obvi- 
ously cannot possibly understand our local 
problems. 

If such coercion becomes a reality, by pas- 
sage of the legislation as proposed, I pray 
God that Virginia will lead the Southern 
States in renouncing for all time every dollar 
of Federal aid. We must not sell our right 
of self-government for a mess of Federal pot- 
tage. For Virginia to do less would make us 
unworthy of a Henry, a Jefferson, a Washing- 
ton. We would betray our highest tradi- 
tions. 

But let me interject, independent of this 
outrageous proposal, the sooner Federal 
grants are abolished, the better. The money. 
comes from the States and then is given 
back to us after the hundreds of bureaus 
at Washington have deducted their toll, 
which represents fully 20 percent of the total. 
This is a costly price to pay to the Federal 
Government which now proposes to intimi- 
date us by denying funds which come from 
taxes levied on our own citizens. 

The consequence of the enactment of this 
legislation is emphasized still more by the 
fact that the President proposes to create a 
Federal commission on civil rights with an 
army of lawyers to direct the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in an intensive campaign to 
strike down any form of any existing law or 
ordirance which might provide for segrega- 
tion in schools, hospitals, swimming pools, 
restaurants, and hotels. 

Senator Russe ., of Georgia, interprets this 
proposal to mean that: “He, the President, 
would divert the FBI from its normal posi- 
tion as an agency to detect criminals and 
use these Federal agents to chase around 
and intimidate city councils and to declare 
invalid any local ordinance or State law pro- 
viding for segregation, or to prosecute any 
person who undertook to defend segrega- 
tion.” 
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The picture is complete. It should be ob- 
vious to any thoughtful person that the re- 
sult of this program would be a complete 
break-down of local self-goverment and the 
concentration of nearly all power in the Fed- 
eral Government. 

We in the South must face the situation 
frankly and with a view to consideration of 
all the implications involved. This legisla- 
tion is admittedly aimed at the South. What, 
let me ask, has the South done to justify this 
treatment from the national Democratic 
Party? In good times and bad we have 
remained loyal to the Democratic Party in 
all national elections. Without the South 
there would be no national Democratic Party 
today. 

It is true that four of our States fell by 
the wayside in that heated campaign of 1928, 
but those of you who are here tonight who 
were participants will sustain me when I 
say that never, since the reconstruction days, 
did the democracy of the Southern States 
fight more valiantly to carry the Democratic 
banner. In what way have we failed? And 
why should we be singled out by our leaders 
who seem determined to destroy the things 
that made it possible for the South to rise 
from the ashes of the devastation of the War 
Between the States? Do they scorn the fact 
that by the strength of our own determina- 
tion, our own sweat and toil, the South, 
among all the sections of America, today 
stands on a threshold of the greatest pro- 
gress? 

And let us recall thaf in the terrible days 
of reconstruction we had no southern re- 
covery plan; no outside hand was extended to 
the South to aid us. We had only our own 
character and determination to go forward to 
our greater destiny. 

Call the roll of the States against whom 
this assault is being made, and, as I men- 
tion their names, let each of us recall in our 
thoughts the great traditions and achieve- 
ments of these Southern sovereign States— 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Texas, Louisiana, Florida, and Oklahoma. I 
challenge any proponent of this anti-South- 
ern legislation to name any other galaxy 
of 11 American States which, as a group, 
can point to a greater contribution to the 
achievements of our Republic. 

We stand alone. The two great political 
parties are preparing to engage in competi- 
tive bidding for the votes of small pressure 
groups in Northern States by attacking the 
traditions, customs, and institutions of the 
Southland. 

The leader of our party has challenged 
the Republican majority in the House and 
Senate to pass this legislation. This chal- 
lenge has been accepted. The wheels have 
already begun to turn, and the stage is 
being set to enact it so that both parties 
can make a bid for the votes of these minor- 
ity groups. The stakes are high. Highly 
placed politicians think that whichever party 
can gain the most advantage by the hu- 
miliation of the South may win the Presi- 
dency, because it is claimed that these mi- 
norities have a balance of power in pivotal 
States. Even though we are small in num- 
ber, I am not willing to admit that the South 
is impotent to protect our rightful interests. 
I am not willing to admit that political ex- 
pediency can take the place of fundamental 
principles. 

Every southern Congressman, so far as I 
am aware, and every southern Senator, with 
the possible exception of one, is prepared to 
oppose this legislation by every legislative 
device within our power. We may lose the 
battle, and then will be time enough to de- 
cide what action the Southern States should 
take. Let us wait the result and calmly and 
deliberately make our decisions in the light 
of events that will happen in the coming 
days. 

I ask your pardon for a personal reference. 
As Governor of Virginia, and as a Senator 
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from Virginia, not one word has ever passed 
my lips which could be used to inflame any 
prejudice between the races. I deplore such 
action on the part of any public man. As 
Governor, and as Senator, my office door has 
always been open to every citizen of Virginia, 
regardless of race, creed, or color. As a 
public official, I have never failed to do all 
within my power to advance the proper in- 
terests of the Negro citizens of Virginia. As 
Governor—and pardon me for repeating—I 
sponsored the most drastic antilynching law 
that exists on the statute books of any State. 

I have seen, with gratification and ap- 
proval, the steady improvement in the eco- 
nomic condition of the Negroes of Virginia 
and throughout the South. I want to see 
this progress continue. It is my sincere con- 
viction that passage of the legislation as now 
proposed will do irreparable injury to the 
true interests of the southern Negro. 

We must not short-cut the Constitution 
of the United States, either by direct act 
cr by Federal coercion. Our racial prob- 
lems—and I admit there are many—must be 
worked out by constitutional methods and 
by the calm and considered action of the 
*leaders of both races. For hoth of the two 
great political parties to gang up on the 
South in an indecent race to endeavor to 
secure for their own particular party the 
most political advantage in the pending Pres- 
idential campaign will result in lighting 
anew the flames of race hatred and bigotry. 

The southern people have their pride and, 
if I know them rightly, they do not intend 
to submit tamely to having their customs and 
traditions made a political football for the 
benefit of political aspirants. 

Before this movement has gone too far, 
I hope with all my heart that at least the 
national Democratic Party, which owes the 
South so much, may realize the irreparable 
injury that’is being done to party unity and 
southern conditions, 

Let me quote Thomas Jefferson, who said, 
in expressing his opinion on the French 
treaties: “The law of self-preservation over- 
rules the law of obligation to others.” 

I want our President and our national 
Democratic leaders to ponder over this 
quotation. 

It has not been a pleasant thing for me 
to make this report to the democracy of 
Virginia. I do so only under the impulse of 
the strongest sense of duty to those who 
have honored me. The crisis is here. We 
must face it in the open, and only a free 
discussion can enable us to determine our 
course. 


STATEMENT BY HERBERT HOOVER ON 
ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr.LODGE. Mr. President, for the in- 
formation of the Senate I ask that there 
be printed at this point in my remarks a 
statement issued by former President 
Herbert Hoover, Chairman of the Com- 
mission on the Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government, re- 
garding the progress of the work of that 
body. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Mr. Herbert Hoovers Chairman of the Com- 
mission on the Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, the members of 
which are Dean Acheson, former Under Secre- 
tary of State; Arthur S. Flemming, Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner; James Forrestal, Secretary 
of Defense; George H. Mead, industrialist; 
Senator George D. Aiken; former Ambassador 
Joseph P. Kennedy; Senator John L. McClel- 
lan; Dr. James K. Pollock, of the University 
of Michigan; Congressmen Clarence Brown 
and Carter Manasco; and James Rowe, Jr., 
former administrative assistant to the Presi- 
dent, made the following statement today as 


to the progress of the work of the Com- 
mission: 

“In accordance with the Commission’s pol- 
icy of enlisting eminent and experienced cit- 
izens and organizations to advise upon spe- 
cific functions of the executive branch, the 
following further arrangements have been 
made since the last report. An examination 
and report are being made upon executive 
relations to independent regulatory agencies 
by Mr. Owen D. Young, ex-Senator Robert M. 
La Follette, and Prof. Robert Bowie, of the 
Harvard Law School. 

“An examination and report upon Indian 
Affairs are being made by Mr. Charles J. 
Rhoads, former Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, and president of the board of trustees 
of Bryn Mawr College; Dr. John R. Nichols, 
pr-s‘dent of the New Mexico College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts; the Reverend Dr. 
Gilbert Darlington, treasurer of the American 
Bible Society; and Dr. George Graham, pro- 
fessor of political science at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

“A study is being conducted into the exec- 
utive management of natural resources by a 
committee under the chairmanship of ex- 
Gov. Leslie Miller, of Wyoming. The other 
members of the committee are Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman, president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Prof. Samuel Trask Dana, dean of the 
School of Forestry and Conservation, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Mr. Donald H. McLaughlin, 
formerly dean of the College of Engineering 
at the University of California; Mr. Gilbert 
F. White, president of Haverford College; Mr. 
John J. Dempsey, former Governor of New 
Mexico and former Under Secretary of the 
Interior; and Mr. Horace Albright, former 
Director of the National Park Service. 

“A study of the medical services of the Gov- 
ernment, except those of the National Mili- 
tary Establishment, is being made by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Mr. Tracy 
S. Voorhees, president of the Long Island 
College Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. The other 
members of the committee are: Dr. O. H. P. 
Pepper, professor of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Dr. Hugh Jackson 
Morgan, professor of medicine at Vanderbilt 
University; Dr. Allen O. Whipple, professor 
emeritus of surgery, Columbia University; 
Dr. W. C. Menninger of the Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kans.; Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, of Stanford University; Dr. Frank R. 
Bradley, of Barnes Hospital at St. Louis; Dr. 
R. C. Buerki, dean of the school of medicine 
at the University of Pennsylvania; Mr. 
Charles F. Rowley, former trustee of Massa- 
chusetts Investors Trust; Mr. Henry Isham, 
president of the board of trustees of Passa- 
vant Hospital at CGhicago; Dr. Paul R. 
Hawley, formerly chief medical director of 
the Veterans’ Administration; and Dr. 
Michael DeBakey, associate professor of 
surgery, Tulane University. Rear Adm. 
Joel T. Boone, secretary of the Secretary of 
Defense’s committee on the medical and 
hospital services of the Armed Forces, is also 
secretary of this committee. 

“The personnel and civil-service commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Mr. John A. 
Stevenson, president of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., which now comprises, Mr. 
James P. Mitchell, vice president, Blooming- 
dale Bros., Inc.; Dr. George D. Stoddard, 
president, University of Illinois; Mr. Raw- 
leigh Warner, chairman of the board of 
Pure Oil Co.; Mr. Alfred H. Williams, presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia; 
Mr. Lawrence Appley, vice president, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.; Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
chairman of the Research and Development 
Board; Mr. Alvin Dodd, president of the 
American Management Association; Col. 
Franklin D’Olier, chairman of the Prudential 
Insurance Co.; Dr. Alvin Eurich, vice presi- 
dent of Stanford University; Dr. Earl G. Har- 
rison, dean of the law school at the University 
of Pennsylvania; Dr. Robert L. Johnson, 
president of Temple University; Mr. David 
Lilienthal, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
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Commission; Mr. Robert Ramspeck, vice 
president, Air Transport Association; Mr. 
Andrew Robertson, chairman of the board of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.; Senator Harry 
F. Byrd of Virginia; Mr. Tracy S. Voorhees, 
president of the Long Island College Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Dr. Leonard D. White, 
professor of political science at the University 
of Chicago; held its first meeting in Washing- 
ton on February 17. The management engi- 
neering firm of Cresap, McCormick & Paget, 
has been retained to advise the committee on 
certain phases of its work. 

“That part of the study and report on the 
Federal Treasury, and Budgetary and Ac- 
counting methods, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. John W. Hanes, former under secretary 
of the Treasury, having to do with the ac- 
counting phases of the work, will be made by 
Wr. T. Coleman Andrews, chairman of the 
committee on Federal Government account- 
ing of the American Institute of Accountants, 
with the collaboration of the following mem- 
bers of the committee on Federal Government 
accounting of the institute: Mr. Edward A. 
Kracke, Maurice E. Peloubet, J. S. Seidman, 
Weston Rankin, Harry E. Howell, and Donald 
F. Stewart. 

“Mr. A. E. Buck, a member of the staff of 
the Institute of Public Administration, of 
New York, will direct that part of Mr. Hanes’ 
stud, concerned with governmental budgets. 

“In coordinating this work with the ex- 
ecutive agencies, Mr. Edward P. Bartelt will 
represent the Treasury, Mr. Walter F. Frese 
will represent the General Accounting Office, 
and Mr. Frederick J. Lawton will represent 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

“The Committee on Federal-State rela- 
tionships, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, now consists of 
Dr. William Anderson, of the University of 
Michigan; Mr. John Burton, director of the 
New York State Budget; Senator Harry F. 
Byrp, of Virginia; Governor Frank Carlson, 
of Kansas; Mr. William L. Chenery, publish- 
er of Collier's Weekly; Mr. John W. Davis, 
senior partner of the firm of Davis, Polk, 
Warwell, Sunderland, and Kiendl, of New 
York City; former Governor Charles A. Edi- 
son, of New Jersey; Dean William I. Myers, 
of Cornell; and former Senator Sinclair 
Weeks, of Massachusetts. Mr. Frank Bane 
of the Council of State Governments directs 
the committee’s research. 

“A committee has been set up to consider 
the organization of the agricultural activi- 
ties of the Federal Government consisting 
of Dean W. H. Martin, of Rutgers College, 
New Jersey; Dean H. P. Rusk, of the Illinois 
State College of Agriculture; Dr. D. Howard 
Doane, president of the Doane Agriculture 
Service; Mr. F. W. Peck, managing director 
of the Farm Foundation; Professor John 
Gaus, of Harvard; Mr. Chester Davis, presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis; Mr. Rhea Blake, of the National Cot- 
ton Council, Memphis, Tenn.; and Dean W. A. 
Schoenfeld, of Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oreg. Mr. G. Harris Collingwood is in charge 
cf the research work of this committee.” 

The organization of studies and reports 
upon the following executive functions has 
already been announced: Public works, Mr. 
Robert Moses; veterans’ affairs, other than 
hospitals, Col. Franklin D’Olier; revolving 
funds, other than lending agencies, Maj. Gen. 
Arthur H. Carter; lending agencies, Mr. Paul 
Grady; the post office, Robert Heller and asso- 
ciates; transportation, Brookings Institution; 
public welfare, Brookings Institution; For- 
eign affairs, Messrs. Harvey Bundy and James 
Grafton Rogers, with Henry L. Stimson as 
adviser; Federal field offices, Klein & Saks; 
Federal procurement, Mr. Russell Forbes; 
relations of the Presidency to the executive 
branch, Herbert Hoover with Don K. Price 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 


JAMES BLACK DOG 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 


House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
402) to authorize and direct the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to James 
Black Dog a patent in fee to certain 
land, which was, in line 8, after the word 
“acres”, to insert “‘: Provided, That when 
the land herein described is offered for 
sale, the Fort Peck Tribe or any Indian 
who is a member of said tribe shall have 
80 days in which to execute preferential 
rights to purchase said tract at a price 
offered to the seller by a prospective 
buyer willing and able to purchase.” 
Mr. ECTON. I move that the Senate 
accept the amendment of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


TOM EAGLEMAN 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
500) authorizing the issuance of a patent 
in fee to Tom Eagleman, which was, in 
line 9, after “Dakota”, to insert “: Pro- 
vided, That when the land herein de- 
scribed is offered for sale, the Crow 
Creek Sioux, and the Lower Brule Sioux 
Tribes or any Indian who is a member of 
said tribes shall have 90 days in which 
to execute preferential rights to pur- 
chase said tract at a price offered to the 
seller by a prospective buyer willing and 
able to purchase.” 

Mr. ECTON. I move that the Senate 
accept the amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT REGARD- 
ING REGULATION OF PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING OF SUGAR—REMOVAL OF 
INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As in 
executive session, the Chair lays before 
the Senate Executive C, Eightieth Con- 
gress, second session, a protocol dated 
in London, August 29, 1947, prolonging 
for 1 year after August 31, 1947, the in- 
ternational agreement regarding the 
regulation of production and marketing 
of sugar, signed at London on May 6, 
1937. Without objection, the injunction 
of secrecy will be removed from the 
protocol, and it will be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
printed in the REcorpD. The Chair hears 
no objection. 

The protocol is as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

To the end that the Senate may give its 
advice and consent to ratification, if it ap- 
prove thereof, I transmit herewith a certified 
copy of a protocol dated in London August 
29, 1947, prolonging for 1 year after August 
31, 1947, the international agreement regard- 
ing the regulation of production and market- 
ing of sugar, signed at London on May 6, 1937. 

I also transmit for the information of the 
Senate the report made to me by the Secre- 
tary of State with respect to this matter. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WuitTe House, February 20, 1948. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secretary 
of State; (2) certified copy of protocol of 
August 29, 1947.) 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 19, 1948. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, 
has the honor to lay before the President, 
with a view to its transmission to the Senate 
to receive the advice and consent of that 
body to ratification, if his judgment approve 
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thereof, a certified copy of a protocol dated in 
London August 29, 1947, prolonging for 1 year 
after August 31, 1947, the international agree- 
ment regarding the regulation of production 
and marketing of sugar, signed at London on 
May 6, 1937. 

The American Ambassador in London, act- 
ing in pursuance of full powers issued to him 
for that purpose by the President, signed the 
protocol for the Government of the United 
States of America with a reservation, “Sub- 
ject to ratification.” 

The protocol was signed also by the respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries of 16 other govern- 
ments, as follows: the Union of South Africa, 
the Commonwealth of Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the Dominican 
Republic, the French Republic, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, Haiti, the Netherlands, Peru, the Re- 
public of the Philippines, Poland, Portugal, 
and Yugoslavia. 

The present protocol is designed to main- 
tain between the respective interested gov- 
ernments the bases established by the inter- 
national sugar agreement of May 6, 1937, for 
cooperation in the regulation of the world 
sugar market. That agreement was signed 
by the respective plenipotentiaries of 22 gov- 
ernments, including the United States of 
America, and was enforced and prolonged 
without change for a period of 2 years after 
August 31, 1942, by a protocol dated in Lon- 
don July 22, 1942. The agreement had for its 
purpose the establishing and maintaining of 
an orderly relationship between the supply 
and demand for sugar in the world market, 
in a manner equitable to both producers and 
consumers. A detailed explanation with re- 
spect to the purposes and application of the 
agreement may be found in Senate Executive 
T, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, and 
Senate Executive J, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session. 

In articles 29, 30, 31, and 32 of the agree- 
ment provisions were made for the establish- 
ment in London of a permanent organiza- 
tion, the International Sugar Council, in 
which all countries parties to the agreement 
are represented with a view to regulating the 
sugar market in a way which is fair to each 
country and to consumers as well as pro- 
ducers. The powers and duties of the Coun- 
cil are defined in articles 6 and 33 of the 
agreement. 

Under the authority of the Sugar Act of 
1937 approved September 1, 1937, as amended, 
and other measures enacted by Congress (50 
Stat. 903; 52 Stat. 26, 747; 53 Stat. 632, 975; 
54 Stat. 1178; 55 Stat. 438, 872; 56 Stat. 694, 
695; 57 Stat. 398, 418; 58 Stat. 283, 430, 453, 
741; 59 Stat. 141, 158; 60 Stat. 274, 289, 706; 
61 Stat. 528, 922), the United States Govern- 
ment has taken measures for cooperation 
with the governments of other countries with 
a view to the international regulation of the 
production and marketing of sugar and has 
participated and continues to participate in 
the work of the International Sugar Council. 

The desire of the interested governments 
to maintain the framework of the inter- 
national sugar agreement of 1937 in order to 
facilitate international cooperation in regu- 
lation of the world sugar market, and the 
absence of any definitive action for revising 
the agreement, has resulted in the formula- 
tion and signing in London of additional 
protocols dated, respectively, August 31, 1944 
(S. Ex. J and Ex. Rept. No. 5, 78th Cong., 2d 
sess.), August 31, 1945 (S. Ex. B and Ex. Rept. 
No. 2, 79th Cong., 2d sess.), August 30, 1946 
(S. Ex. E and Ex. Rept. No. 2, 80th Cong., 1st 
sess.), and August 29, 1947, prolonging the 
agreement of 1937, with the exception of 
chapters III, IV, and V The provisions of 
each of the aforementioned protocols are 
identical in substance. 

The agreement of May 6, 1937, together 
with the 1942 and 1944 protocols, was pro- 
claimed by the President on April 20, 1945, 
and has been published as Treaty Series 990 
(59 Stat. 922). The protocols of 1945 and 


abbas 


eves us 


necenait 
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1946 were proclaimed by the President on 
June 10, 1946, and May 27, 1947, respectively, 
and have been printed respectively as Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 1523 (60 
Stat. 1373) and 1614. 

The present protocol of August 29, 1947, 
has a preamble and five articles. It is pro- 
vided in article 1 that, subject to the pro- 
visions of article 2, the agreement of 1937 
shall continue in force between the govern- 
ments signatory of the protocol for a period 
of 1 year after August 31, 1947. Article 2 
provides that during the period specified in 
article 1 the provisions of chapters III (obli- 
gations of countries not exporting to the free 
market), IV (export quotas for the free 
market), and V (stocks) of the agreement 
shall be inoperative. It is stated in article 
8 that the signatory governments recognize 
that revision of the agreement is necessary 
and should be undertaken as soon as the time 
appears opportune, the existing agreement 
to constitute a basis for discussion of any 
such revision. Article 3 provides that, for 
the purpose of such a revision of the agree- 
ment, due account shall be taken of any gen- 
eral principles of commodity policy embodied 
in any agreement concluded under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations. 

It is provided in article 4 that before the 
conclusion of the period of 1 year specified 
in article 1 the contracting governments will 
discuss the question of a further renewal of 
the agreement if the steps contemplated in 
article 3 have not been taken. 

In accordance with article 5, the protocol 
is dated August 29, 1947, and although it 
remained open for signature until September 
30, 1947, signatures appended after August 
30 are deemed to have effect as from that 
date. 

Respectfully submitted. 

G. C. MARSHALL, 

(Enclosure: Certified copy of protocol of 
August 29, 1947.) 


PROTOCOL 


Whereas an International Agreement re- 
garding the Regulation of the Production 
and Marketing of Sugar (hereinafter referred 
to as “the Agreement”) was signed in Lon- 
don on the 6th May, 1937; 

And whereas by a Protocol signed in Lon- 
don on the 22nd July, 1942, the Agreement 
was regarded as having come into force on 
the 1st September, 1947, in respect to the 
Governments signatory of the Protocol; 

And whereas it was provided in the said 
Protocol that the Agreement should continue 
in force between the said Governments for a 
period of two years after the 3lst August, 
1942; 

And whereas by further Protocols signed 
in London on the 3lst August, 1944, the 31st 
August, 1945, and the 30th August, 1946, it 
was agreed that, subject to the provisions of 
Article 2 of the said Protocols, the Agree- 
ment should continue in force between the 
Governments signatory thereof for periods 
of one year terminating on the 31st August, 
1945, the 3lst August, 1946, and the 31st 
August, 1947, respectively; 

Now, therefore, the Governments signa- 
tory of the present Protocol, considering that 
it is expedient that the Agreement should 
be prolonged for a further term as between 
themselves, subject, in view of the present 
situation, to the conditions stated below, 
have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE 1 

Subject to the provisions of Article 2 
hereof, the Agreement shall continue in force 
between the Governments signatory of this 
Protocol for a period of one year after the 
81st August, 1947. 

ARTICLE 2 


During the period specified in Article 1 
above the provisions of Chapters III, IV, and 
V of the Agreement shall be inoperative. 


ARTICLE 3 


1. The Governments signatory of the 
present Protocol recognise that revision of 
the Agreement is necessary and should be 
undertaken as soon as the time appears op- 
portune. Discussion of any such revision 
should take the existing Agreement as the 
starting point. 

2. For the purposes of such revision due 
account shall be taken of any general princi- 
ples of commodity policy embodied in any 
agreements which may be concluded under 
the auspices of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 4 


Before the conclusion of the period of one 
year specified in Article 1, the contracting 
Governments, if the steps contemplated in 
Article 3 have not been taken, will discuss 
the question of a further renewal of the 
Agreement. 


ARTICLE 5 


The present Protocol shall bear the date 
the 29th August, 1947, and shall remain 
open for signature until the 30th September, 
1947; provided however that any signatures 
appended after the 30th August, 1947, shall 
‘be deemed to have effect as from that date. 

In witness whereof the undersigned being 
duly authorised thereto by their respective 
Governments have signed the _ present 
Protocol. 

Done in London on the 29th day of August, 
1947, in a single copy which shall be deposited 
in the archives of the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, and of which certified copies 
shall be furnished to the signatory Govern- 
ments. 

For the Government of the Union of South 
Africa: 

G. HEATON NICHOLLs. 

For the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia: 

JOHN A. BEASLEY. 

For the ‘Sovernment of Belgium: 

G. WALRAVENS. 

For the Government of Brazil: 

MONIZ DE ARAG(O. 

For the Government of Cuba: 

MIGUEL ANTONIO RIVA, 

For the Government of Czechoslovakia: 

B. G. KRATOCHVIL. 

For the Government of the Dominican Re- 
public: 

EMILIO ZELLER. 

For the Government of the French Re- 
public: 

J. C. H. DE SAILLY. 

For the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 

T. G. JENKINS. 

For the Government of Hayti: 

STEPHEN ALEXIS. 

For the Government of the Netherlands: 

A. BENTINCK. 

For the Government of Peru: 

FERNANDO BERCKEMEYER. 

For the Government of the Republic of 
the Philippines: 

J. M. ELIZALDE, 

For the Government of Poland: 

A. SZEMINSKI. 

For the Government of Portugal: 

MIGUEL D’ALMEIDA PILE. 

For the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics: 








For the Government:-of the United States 
of America (subject to ratification): | 
L. W. DouGLas. 
For the Government of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia: 
Dr. Franc Kos, 
Certified a true copy. 
[SEAL] D. A. Bicpy, 
Acting Librarian and Keeper of the 
Papers for the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 
OctToprer 9, 1947, 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 111) ap- 
proving the agreement between the 
United States and Canada relating to the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin with the 
exception of certain provisions thereof. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the first 
amendment of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


EXTENSION OF RENT CONTROL 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate bill 2182, Calendar No. 
$41, the rent-control bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Clerk will read the bill by title. 

The Cutler CLERK. A bill (S. 2182) to 
extend certain provisions of the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, to provide for the 
termination of controls on maximum 
rents in areas and on housing accom- 
modations where conditions justifying 
such controls no longer exist, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill which has just been stated by 
title? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it is prob- 
able that we will not be able to com- 
plete consideration of the bill and the 
amendments today. If there is any sub- 
stantial objection, as there may be, to 
voting on any amendment today, it may 
be necessary to put it over, and it might 
come in conflict with the St. Lawrence 
seaway measure on Monday. I hope 
that if the St. Lawrence seaway measure 
is resumed on Monday under the 
unanimous-consent agreement it may 
not be for long, and that we may proceed 
to the consideration of the rent-control 
bill to a conclusion. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say in connection with the program on 
Monday that I shall seek recognition for 
10 or 15 minutes to make a statement 
regarding the St. Lawrence seaway. I 
make that statement in the light of the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] that he hoped there 
would be no business taken up at that 
time having to do with the St. Lawrence 
seaway. I shall seek recognition on 
Monday to make a statement of 10 or 15 
minutes’ duration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
notice will be recorded in the Recorp. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a brief statement in regard to the 
St. Lawrence seaway. There happens to 
be a slight matter in the Recorp which 
needs correction. I am merely awaiting 
the return of the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEy] in order to 
be able to make the correction. 

DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE ROBSION, 
OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, inas- 
much as I may not be on the floor when 
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the House resolution regarding the death 
of the Honorable JoHn M. Rossron, of 
Kentucky, is laid before the Senate, I 
wish to say a brief word in regard te 
Mr. RoBsION. 

I am sure that in my expressions of 
regret over his death I speak the senti- 
ments of all who knew Mr. Rossion. 
He served in the Congress of the United 
States for more than two decades. He 
served in the Senate for a while under 
appointment by the Governor of Ken- 
tucky when the then Senator from Ken- 
tucky, the Honorable Frederick Sackett, 
was appointed Ambassador to Germany 
by President Hoover. He had previously 
served for many years in the House of 
Representatives, and went back to the 
House of Representatives after his serv- 
ice here for a year or two under the ap- 
pointment to which I have referred. So 
that over the years he has been a Mem- 
ber of the two Houses of Congress as long 
as a vast majority, and even longer than 
a vast majority of Members serve in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Rogston was an ardent Repub- 
lican. I am, of course, as almost every- 
one knows, the same kind of a Democrat. 
But all during the service of Mr. Ropsion 
in the House and in the Senate he and I 
maintained the warmest personal friend- 
ship. There was not only such a friend- 
ship between him and me, but between 
his family and mine. As so often hap- 
pens in both branches of the Congress, 
some of the warmest personal friend- 
ships exist between members of different 
political affiliations. That is perfectly 
natural and perfectly proper, because 
while we may differ vigorously with re- 
spect to public matters and political 
problems, we always recognize the per- 
sonal virtues, character, personality, sin- 
cerity, and honesty of those with whom 
we associate in the legislative process. 

I had the greatest respect for Mr. Ros- 
sIon, and I think that respect was recip- 
rocated. On many occasions he had an 
opportunity to do me a personal favor 
or to speak a personal word of com- 
mendation, which he was always ready 
and willing to do. 

So I mourn his death as a friend, and 
I am sure that a vast concourse of peo- 
ple in Kentucky who have known him 
during his entire public life will mourn 
his death and will miss him in the politi- 
cal and social councils of the State which 
he represented in Congress for so long. 

I am glad to speak this word in tribute 
to him and express my deep regret at the 
news of his death. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I should 
like also to express from this side of the 
aisle, and for myself personally, the deep 
regret which all of us feel at the death 
of JoHN M. Rossion. He was a personal 
friend of mine. He came from a neigh- 
boring State. I have known him per- 
sonally for many years. He came from 
a Republican district. He was, as the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
has said, a strong Republican; but he 
was much more than that—he was a 
great citizen of Kentucky and of the 
United States. He was a man of un- 
questioned integrity and of great ability. 
He acquired a complete knowledge of the 
legislative process, and he presented his 


views and represented the people of his 
district and his State in a most effective 
and convincing manner in the House of 
Representatives. 

He was also, as has been stated, a 
former Member of this body, in which he 
served for a short period after the resig- 
nation of Senator Sackett. 

I do not believe that anyone could 
be a better example of the type of man 
to whom the American people desire to 
entrust their interests in the Congress of 
the United States. I wish to testify to 
my own deep regret and sympathy with 
his friends and constituents, and express 
unending sorrow that he should have 
been taken at this time from his service 
in the House of Representatives. 


IRREGULARITIES IN WILMINGTON, DEL., 
OFFICE OF COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, about 
2 months ago the Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. Buck] and I called the attention of 
the Treasury Department to a situation 
which existed in the tax office in Wilm- 
ington, Del. At that time we pointed out 
that there had been embezzlement of 
some of the taxpayers’ funds. Since 
that time the cashier of the office has 
pleaded guilty and has been sentenced 
to a term of 4 years. Apparentiy it is 
the intention of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to let the matter drop as it stands 
now. 

I have before me a copy of a letter, 
which I wish to have printed in the REc- 
orD, which points out the fact that there 
is evidence on file in the Treasury De- 
partment which proves beyond any doubt 
that the collector and assistant collector 
both knew of this embezzlement prior to 
the time they took any action, and that 
during the time they were sitting around 
doing nothing funds were still being em- 
bezzled. We have called this matter to 
the attention of the Commissioner on 
two separate occasions, and so far we 
have not received any reply. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks another letter written to the 
Commissioner, asking that some atten- 
tion be paid to the situation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Fepruary 19, 1948. 
Mr. Grorce J. SCHOENEMAN, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. SCHOENEMAN: On February 4, 
1948, we wrote to you calling your attention 
to what we considered a most serious situa- 
tion existing in your Wilmington office. 
Since that date we have received neither a 
reply to, nor an acknowledgment of, our 
letter. 

As representatives of the citizens of Dela- 
ware we are disturbed for the reasons which 
are hereinafter set forth. 

At least as early as November 15, 1946, the 
collector and the assistant collector of the 
Wilmington office were notified in writing by 
one of their employees that several of the 
Delaware taxpayers’ accounts had been ma- 
nipulated in what appeared to be a systematic 
and sizable manner. Any casual examina- 
tion would have disclosed that it was the 
work of a thief within their office. 

As far as we know, neither the collector 
nor the assistant collector made any report 
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either to you or to any prosecuting or in- 
vestigating authority until May 28, 1947— 
more than 6 months later. 

In December 1946 your auditors made an 
examination of that office. The information 
which the collector and the assistant collec- 
tor had then in their possession as to the ma- 
nipulations of accounts within their office 
was withheld from your own auditors. 

During the 6-month period, possibly in an 
effort to discover the total amount of the 
embezzlements, several taxpayers were ques- 
tioned at length by agents of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. Rather than disclose to 
the taxpayers that the purpose of the inves- 
tigation was to find out how much a thief 
within your own organization had stolen the 
taxpayer was made to feel that his own ac- 
tions were under scrutiny. 

When in May 1947, the collector finally 
made the facts available to Mr. J. E. McNamee, 
Chief of the Investigation Staff of the Treas- 
ury Department, an investigation was made. 
He reported as follows: 

“In this connection, it is well to note that 
during the period November 1946, when the 
collector was first notified by the assistant 
cashier of an apparent discrepancy in the ac- 
counts, the cashier, Mr. Flynn, was left in 
complete control of his duties by the collector 
and no satisfactory explanation has been 
forthcoming from the collector as to why this 
situation was allowed to exist. The collector 
failed to acquaint the supervisors, or the 
Bureau, with his knowledge of this irregu- 
larity for 6 months after he found it out, 
during which period the cashier carried on 
his defalcations. As indicated by the report 
a total of $2,939.26 was embezzled during the 
period November 1946 to May 28, 1947.” 

This report by one of your own men speaks 
for itself. The collector and the assistant 
collector, after they had knowledge of the 
situation, permitted the thief to remain in a 
responsible position in their office as cashier 
for 6 months, during which time he con- 
tinued to steal the money from the taxpayers. 

Mr. McNamee further reported that he 
asked the thief why he had not admitted 
the discrepancies earlier, and he replied, “My 
bosses did not open their mouths, so why 
should I tell.” 

We believe that men in public life should 
conduct themselves in such a way that they 
maintain public respect. This is especially 
so in a Bureau such as yours where you con- 
stantly and, often critically, scrutinize the 
acts of many citizens. 

It is our present opinion that the actions 
of the collector and the assistant collector 
indicate either serious malfeasance or utter 
incompetence. However, we have been in- 
formed that both the collector and the as- 
sistant collector have recently been promoted. 
On the other hand, the employee who dis- 
covered and reported the embezzlements re- 
mains at the same salary. 

We feel it is of vital importance that you 
attempt to regain some semblance of public 
respect for your Delaware office by making a 
complete investigation of this situation and 
reporting your findings to the public. 

If the facts related above are incorrect, we 
would be glad to hear from you. In any 
event we would appreciate the courtesy of a 
response. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. Douctass Buck, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMs, 
J. CALEB Boccs, 
Congressman, 


EXTENSION OF RENT CONTROL 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2182) to extend certain 
provisions of the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1847, to provide for the termination 
of controls on maximum rents in areas 
and on housing accommodations where 
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conditions justifying such controls no 
longer exist, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CAIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for the purpose of per- 
mitting me to suggest the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney Murray 
Ball Hawkes Myers 
Barkley Hayden O’Conor 
Brewster Hickenlooper O'’Daniel 
Bricker Hill O'Mahoney 
Brooks Hoey Overton 
Buck Holland Reed 
Bushfield Ives Revercomb 
Butler Jenner Russell 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Cain Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Capehart Kem Stennis 
Capper Kilgore Stewart 
Connally Knowland Taft 
Cordon Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Downey McCarthy Thye 
Dworshak McClellan Tobey 
Eastland McFarland Vandenberg 
Ecton McGrath Watkins 
Ferguson McKellar Williams 
Flanders Malone Wilson 
Fulbright Martin Young 
George Millikin 

Green Moore 


Mr. TAFT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BaLpwin], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
RogBerTsoNn], and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper! is absent on official business, at- 
tending the funeral of the late Hon. 
John M. Robsion. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senators from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ 
and Mr. Hatcu], the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Pepper], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
are absent on public business. 

The Senator frorn Illinois [Mr. Lucas], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MayBank], and the Sena- 
tor from Nevada {[Mr. McCarran] are ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tay.or!, 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
UnstTeEap], and the Senator from New 
York {[Mr. WaGNER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Maryland I[Mr. 
Typincs] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-three Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I offer for 
consideration Senate bill 2182, a bill to 
extend certain provisions of the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947; to provide for the 
termination of controls on maximum 


rents in areas and on housing accom- 
modations where conditions justifying 
such controls no longer exist, and for 
other purposes. 

The Senate fully understands that the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947 would 
continue controls over rents through 
February 29, 1948. Unless a rent-con- 
trol act for 1948 is approved, or unless 
the 1947 act is extended by congres- 
sional action, all rent controls will ex- 
pire a little more than a week from now. 

During the past several months the 
administration and both Houses of the 
Congress have declared their intention 
of continuing, for an unspecified period, 
rent controls in some form. Because of 
this declaration by responsible adminis- 
tration and party leaders, the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the Senate 
charged its subcommittee on rents and 
housing with the responsibility of recom- 
mending rent-control legislation to re- 
place the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, 
The subcommittee has had as its mem- 
bers the senior Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. Buck], the junior Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Bricker], the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Taytor], 
and the junior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Cain]. After completing three full 
weeks of thorough hearings, the sub- 
committee submitted its recommenda- 
tions to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee beginning on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 5. The full committee studied the 
proposals from that date through Mon- 
day, February 16, when S. 2182 was re- 
ported to the Senate by unanimous vote. 
The bill before the Senate represents the 
recommendations advanced by the sub- 
committee, except for some of its pro- 
posals which were rejected and elimi- 
nated by the full committee. There will 
be a discussion of the deleted proposals 
at a later stage in the proceedings. 

I shall take for granted that the Sen- 
ate is familiar with the provisions con- 
tained in the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947. For the purpose of the present 
discussion, it is only necessary for the 
Senate to recall that the law of 1947 
was designed to accomplish the following 
objectives: 

A. Rent controls were to terminate on 
February 29, 1948. 

B. Local boards and subboards were 
established in the six-hundred-odd de- 
fense-rental areas situated throughout 
the Nation. It was thought that the 
creation of these boards would speed up 
the decontrol of rent areas throughout 
America, and that greater justice and 
a fuller degree of fair treatment would 
be afforded to both property owner and 
tenant through the action of local 
boards, which were to be peopled by 
competent and representative local citi- 
zens. The boards were authorized to 
make recommendations concerning (1) 
decontrol of a defense-rental area or 
any portion of an area; (2) the ade- 
quacy of the general rent level in the 
area; (3) operations generally of the 
local rent area, with particular refer- 
ence to hardship cases. 

C. Leases were authorized which 
called for an increase of not to exceed 
15 percent above the rent figure prevail- 


ing on the date of enactment of the 
1947 law, and which were voluntarily 
signed between tenant and property 
owner. 

D. The Housing Expediter and_ his 
many field agents were encouraged to 
act upon rent-hardship applications with 
a minimum of delay, and to make cer- 
tain that owners of private rental prop- 
erty would not be required to operate at 
a loss. : 

The Congress was extremely hopeful 
that the 1947 Rent and Housing Act 
would be properly administered, and that 
rent controls could be discontinued fol- 
lowing the expiration date of the 1947 
act. It now appears to be a fact that 
the Congress wishes to extend rent con- 
trols, and it is a fact, supported by the 
record which was developed through 
weeks of painstaking hearings, that the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947 has not 
been adequately or, in instances, com- 
petently administered, nor has the ad- 
ministration of the act carried out all 
the reasonable purposes and objectives 
the Congress intended. 

If there is need for continuing rent 
controls, and if it be true that the 1947 
act has not been administered properly 
and in keeping with the intent of Con- 
gress, it is imperatively important that 
we determine that a 1948 rent law shall 
actually serve its intended purpose be- 
fore the law is made effective. 

Senate bill 2182, which is now before 
the Senate, is presentéd as being an im- 
provement over the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947. It continues most of the 
provisions of the 1947 act. 

There are, however, 10 items which 
have been added to the proposed 1948 
control bill. These new items are: 

First. Eliminates permit requirement 
for recreational and amusement facili- 
ties—title I. 

Second. Decontrols all facilities rent- 
ing for $225 per month or more. 

Third. Decontrols nonhousekeeping 
furnished rooms within a private family 
home, which is not a rooming or board- 
ing house. 

Fourth. Authority is given the Expe- 
diter to decontrol a class of housing ac- 
commodations—an example, rooming 
and boarding houses—within an area. 

Fifth. Liberalizes hardship or inequity 
cases. No owner shall operate at a loss. 

Sixth. Extends or continues the 15- 
percent lease provision of the 1947 law 
to termination date of the new law 
which is— 

Seventh. April 30, 1948. 

Eighth. Permits Expediter to appoint 
members to local advisory boards if the 
governor has not recommended ap- 
pointees within 30 days. 

Ninth. New bill reinstates criminal 
sanctions; that is, Attorney General may 
prosecute violations of the law—1 year, 
$1,000. 

Tenth. Terants evicted for reasons 
other than : npayment of rent or nui- 
sance must be given a 60-day notice. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 2182 con- 
tains more administrative suggestions 
and directions than has been the case 
before, but the authors of the bill are 
absolutely convinced that there is no 
other method through which the law 
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of 1948 can be made effective. Because 
of what the Office of the Housing Ex- 
pediter has failed to do in the past, and 
because of some of the unnecessary and 
unauthorized things which that Office 
has done on its own initiative, the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee will seek to 
secure from the Office of the Housing 
Expediter, before the 1948 act becomes 
effective, an acknowledgment that every 
provision of the new act will be admin- 
istered in accordance with the intent of 
the legislation. The Acting Housing 
Expediter has agreed that his nomina- 
tion to be the Housing Expediter shall 
not be considered further by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee until that 
committee is convinced that the Acting 
Housing Expediter understands the new 
law and that he will administer that law 
in accordance with the legislative spirit, 
wish, and detail. 

While not an impossible thing to ac- 
complish, it is extremely difficult to write 
or extend or amend a rent-control law 
which is fair to the property owner and 
tenants of America, when the very 
foundation of any rent-control law is 
both unfair and discriminatory. Every 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee recognizes that in controlling 
rents in America we are penalizing a 
segment of our society to the benefit and 
advantage of other groups within our 
national economy. In recommending 
that rent controls be continued in Amer- 
ica we must frankly acknowledge that 
we can justify their retention only be- 
cause of an admitted emergency, which 
we find it hard accurately to gage or 
define, and. for reasons of pure expedi- 
ency. There is no member of the com- 
mittee who does not wish that we could 
rid the Nation of rent controls today. 
There is no member of the committee 
who does not recognize that we must 
eliminate rent controls at the earliest 
possible moment. These convictions 
lend strength to the need for an effective 
administration of whatever legislation 
is finally agreed upon by the Congress. 

This presentation will include a wide 
range of constructive criticisms of the 
Office of the Housing Expediter. Our 
purpose is simply that of explaining past 
errors in hope that they will be, as they 
must be, avoided in the future if we are 
determined to be fair to the citizens of 
the Nation which we represent. 

The one salutary effect which has re- 
sulted from the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947 is that the Congress is being 
given an opportunity now to examine 
and reexamine the administration and 
the maiadministration of the present act 
since its passage in July of 1947. On 
the basis of this examination, which can 
be read and studied by any interested 
Senator, it is conspicuously obvious that 
those who were charged with adminis- 
tering the 1947 act were entirely and 
completely unaware of and unimpressed 
by what the Congress really had in mind 
when it passed the act. The junior Sen- 
ator from Washington willingly admits 
to having had but a brief experience in 
the Senate and with Federal administra- 
tive agencies and bureaus. Brief as that 
experience has been it has, however, been 
full, and I may say that never have I 
been confronted by an administrative 


agency, either within or heyond the con- 
fines of public life, which had such a 
total disregard for its delegated respon- 
sibility. When the Congress passed the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947 it did two 
things: First, it charged the Expediter 
with looking for ways in which rent-con- 
trol areas and portions of areas could be 
safely decontrolled. Second, it told the 
Expediter that the reasonable wishes of 
local communities, as expressed by the 
created local rent boards, should prevail. 
The Expediter has neither intelligently 
sought to decontrol] areas nor has he re- 
sponded in adequate fashion to the rec- 
ommendations made by local rent-con- 
trol boards. The Office of the Expediter 
has lacked imagination. It has lacked 
the degree of competence which Con- 
gress was entitled to expect, and on the 
basis of its day-to-day conduct it has 
created a standard which would con- 
tinue the office in perpetuity. 

Vigorous and challenging and distress- 
ing as these charges are, I defy anyone 
who will read the record to deny a single 
allegation. 

Despite the truth of these statements, 
I think the present Acting Housing Ex- 
pediter and those of his staff whom the 
committee has come to know, are will- 
ing and even anxious to be guided by 
what Congress has in mind. They have 
learned to appreciate that it is not for 
them to second guess or to make up their 
minds about what the legislative body 
wants. They have become convinced 
that the Congress bears the responsibil- 
ity for laying down a directive which 
an administrative agency must follow to 
the letter. Had we appreciated last year 
what was needed to make a law effective 
it would not now be necessary for us to 
disembowel with a word-trowel an ex- 
ecutive agency in order to make it work. 

Senate bill 2182 recommends that the 
Rent and Housing Act of 1948 be con- 
tinued through April 30, 1949. This is 
a limited period, much shorter than rec- 
ommended by some Senators, and by the 
Acting Housing Expediter, but there is 
sound reason for a relatively short ex- 
tension of the law. 

In my opinion, a few examples of mis- 
guided effort on the part of the Office of 
Housing Expediter will convince the Sen- 
ate of the wisdom of not extending Fed- 
eral rent controls for an over-long period. 
First, the Office of Housing Expediter de- 
voted a great deal of effort to preparing 
a handbook as a guide for local advisory 
boards functioning in local defense-rental 
areas under the existing Federal rent- 
control law. But nowhere in that book 
of 19 pages did the Housing Expediter ad- 
vise the local boards of the procedure 
they must follow in order to perform in 
an acceptable manner their statutory 
duties to recommend decontrol of areas 
or to make recommendations as to the 
adequacy of general rent levels in the 
areas. The Housing Expediter’s re- 
marks on this subject were confined to 
suggested actions the local boards should 
or might take. Because of the inade- 
quacy of these instructions many boards 
devoted a great deal of time and ef- 
fort to the conscientious performance 
of their statutory duties, only to re- 
ceive in return from the Housing Ex- 
pediter a reply longer in most instances 
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than the board’s recommendations, in- 
forming the board for the first time 
what it ought to do in order to sub- 
stantiate its recommendations in a man- 
ner acceptable to the Housing Expe- 
diter. As a result of this faulty and 
meaningless procedure, boards became 
demoralized and discouraged to such an 
extent that some of them now exist in 
name only and do not achieve the pur- 
pose intended by the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947. It is sad to reflect that this 
inept administrative procedure was not 
remedied until the Subcommittee on 
Housing and Rents drew from the pres- 
ent Acting Housing Expediter an admis- 
sion that the procedure was not work- 
ing in a satisfactory manner, and a 
promise that he would revise the instruc- 
tions issuing from his office to the local 
advisory boards in such manner as to in- 
form those boards what actions they 
must take in order to make the fruits 
of their conscientious labor acceptable 
to the Office of the Housing Expediter. 
The Housing Expediter has now agreed 
to prepare a checklist for use by all local 
advisory boards in connection with their 
recommendations for increases in the 
general rent level of an area. It is his 
expressed intent that if this checklist, 
and a similar one relating to recom- 
mendations for decontrol, are followed 
the Office of Housing Expediter will be 
in a position to accept such recommenda- 
tions more readily than it can in the 
absence of such checklists. In this plan 
lies the promise of providing far more 
effectiveness to the local advisory boards 
than they now possess. The basic struc- 
ture of the 1947 Housing and Rent Act 
rested firmly on the theory that local 
rent-control boards would be successful, 
and that the Housing Expediter would 
treat them as responsible bodies. That 
more of these boards have not thrown in 
the sponge and quit because of the un- 
willingness of the Expediter to treat them 
as the voice of the people at the local 
level of Government is cause for as- 
tonishment and surprise. It is hoped 
that the Expediter’s new checklist policy 
will cause local boards to take heart and 
try again to do a worth-while and posi- 
tive job. If they do not—if the local rent 
boards and their members throughout 
America cannot be reencouraged by the 
Congress to proceed in performing an im- 
portant job, any rent act which is passed 


- by Congress today, tomorrow, or in the 


future, and which is tied to local boards, 
will be largely worthless and a complete 
waste of the time given to the creation of 
the act by its sponsors and by Members 
of the Congress generally. 

The philosophy embodied in Senate 
bill 2182 is one of decontrol at the earliest 
practicable date. On the basis of the 
record of the Office of Housing Expediter 
up to this time this philosophy can hard- 
ly be said to have been given an oppor- 
tunity to develop. It appears that when 
the Office of Housing Expediter received 
a recommendation for decontrol of an 
area, or for an increase in the general 
rent level in the area, it was very care- 
ful to insist that such recommendations 
be completely substantiated. However, 
when that Office received recommenda- 
tions for a continuation of controls or a 
continuance of the existing general rent 
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level in the area, no action was taken by 
the Office of Housing Expediter beyond 
acknowledging their receipt and filing 
them as expressions of opinion on the 
theory that no positive action was nec- 
essary and no supporting data were re- 
quired. This practice was followed de- 
spite provisions of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947, and the Handbook for Rent 
Advisory Boards issued by the Office of 
Housing Expediter, November 1947 re- 
vision, which stated that recommenda- 
tions of local advisory boards must be 
appropriately substantiated. 

That was the mandate of Congress six 
or seven long months ago, and it was so 
provided in the Expediter’s own man- 
ual; but, almost from the very moment 
of the issuance of the manual which 
advised local boards what they must do 
in such instances, the highest authori- 
ties in the Office of the Housing Expe- 
diter repudiated not only their own writ- 
ten manual, but a directive written and 
designed by the Congress of the United 
States. 

By this failure to follow its own hand- 
book, the Office of Housing Expediter 
has neglected a great opportunity to 
achieve speedy decontrol of housing ac- 
commodations in defense-rental areas in 
those cases where recommendations for 
continuance of controls or recommenda- 
tions that the existing general rent level 
in the area is adequate were not appro- 
priately or otherwise substantiated. 

‘The Acting Housing Expediter admit- 
ted to the subcommittee at the hearings 
that the national Office made a serious 
mistake in this respect; that he did not 
know nor had any attempt been made to 
learn how many of these recommenda- 
tions which were treated by his office as 
mere expressions of opinion were ap- 
propriately substantiated. His testi- 
mony as it appears on page 61 of part 
I of the printed hearings naively points 
out: 

In addition to the recommendations for 
decontrol and general rent increases, the 
Office of the Housing Expediter has received 
358 expressions of opinion from rent-advisory 
boards indicating the need for continuing 
rent control for approximately 8,000,000 
housing units. The Office has also received 
148 expressions of opinion by rent-advisory 
boards that no general rent increases should 
be made at this time for approximately 
2,000,000 housing units. 


The Office of Housing Expediter does 
not know how many of these approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 housing units might, 
through a competent survey by his of- 
fice, be ready for decontrol or general 
rent increases. A mere expression of 
opinion by a local rent board means 
nothing, and the Acting Housing Expe- 
diter and his staff have been conscious 
that it meant absolutely nothing. The 
Acting Housing Expediter has agreed to 
remedy this unexplainable situation, but 
only after his attention had been invited 
to the problem at the hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Housing and Rents. 

Closely related to the problem I have 
just mentioned is the fact that until re- 
cently the Office of Housing Expediter 
insisted that recommendations for de- 
control or for an increase in the general 
rent level of an area were not accept- 
able from any defense-relital area hav- 


ing more than one local advisory board, 
unless all such boards in that area acted 
as a single board in making such recom- 
mendations. However—and I think we 
ought carefully to study this premise— 
when recommendations or expressions of 
opinion for continuation of controls or 
to the effect: that existing general rent 
levels were adequate, were received from 
any one of the boards in such an area, 
the Office of Housing Expediter accepted 
and filed them rather than insist that 
such recommendations should also be 
made by all boards in the defense-rental 
area acting as a single board. The latter 
procedure was directly contrary to in- 
structions set forth on page 14 of the 
November 1947 revision of the Handbook 
previously mentioned. When the Acting 
Housing Expediter was asked what he 
would do about that conflict, he replied 
that he “will make the rules apply 
whether it is a recommendation for de- 
control or a recommendation for contin- 
uation of rent control.” But again this 
agreement was obtained only as the re- 
sult of a congressional hearing, which 
was held many months after the 1947 
act became law. 

It should here be pointed out that a 
change in policy concerning individual 
action by local advisory boards was 
speeded up and action taken by the Office 
of Housing Expediter as a result of a 
hearing the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington held in Seattle on December 29, 
1947. On an individual basis, the Office 
of Housing Expediter reviewed defense- 
rental areas having more than one board 
and determined which of those boards 
could act by themselves in making rec- 
ommendations to the Housing Expediter 
under the existing Federal rent-control 
statute and which of them would still 
have to act as a part of one or more other 
boards in the same area in making such 
recommendations. The following cri- 
terion was uSed in this task: 

Can the recommendations of the in- 
dividual board be put into effect in the 
portion of the local defense area it serves 
without illogically affecting other por- 
tions of the defense-rental area? 

This, Mr. President, was a constructive 
step to grant local advisory boards a 
greater measure of autonomy, but again 
it took a congressional hearing to 
achieve it. 

Before we depart completely from the 
subject of expressions of opinion, it is 
interesting to note that on November 1, 
1947, in a pamphlet entitled “Across the 
Board,” issued by region 8 of the Office 
of Housing Expediter, Mr. Ward Cox, 
regional rent administrator, explained 
the purpose of obtaining such expres- 
sions. I suggest that Senators who are 
present and those who will have access 
to the record pay particular attention to 
what Mr. Cox had in mind with refer- 
ence to operations in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. Mr. Cox admonished each board 
under his jurisdiction—and that includes 
all the Western States, if I correctly un- 
derstand—that its responsibility in mak- 
ing such expressions of opinion was a 
grave one, since the continuation of Fed- 
eral rent controls in housing-hungry 
sections of the Nation would largely de- 
pend upon the collective views expressed 
by the local advisory. boards, 


He made this interesting observation: 

The evidence assembled by the boards will 
be presented to Congress by the Housing Ex- 
pediter when he makes his report to the con- 
gressional committees when Congress con- 
venes next January. Congress undoubtedly 
will pay close attention to the reports of these 
boards. 


Mr. President, what were those recom- 
mendations as expressions of opinion 
based upon? They were based merely 
upon an unsupported declaration of an 
individual’s opinion. Yet a Federal agent 
on the west coast, as the rent director of 
region 8, had the temerity and had such 
a lack of understanding of what his re- 
sponsibility was that he assumed in writ- 
ing that the Congress would make up its 
mind on an important national subject 
on the basis of unsupported allegations. 

Mr. President, it so happens that in his 
presentation to our subcommittee the 
Acting Housing Expediter did relate a 
summary of these expressions of opinion 
in connection with his appeal for con- 
tinuation of the Federal rent control law. 
Compare volume 7, page 1146. 

However, when the matter of these ex- 
pressions of opinion was examined more 
closely in his presence the Acting Hous- 
ing Expediter was quick to recognize and 
admit that neither he nor his office could 
state whether any of those expressions 
of opinion meant anything. Few were 
supported by a single fact. Yet the Con- 
gress had urged decontrol wherever 
possible. 

This same pamphlet, entitled “Across 
the Board,” contained other propaganda 
defending a theory that rent control is 
not an unusual power and is well founded 
in history. I cannot help but read for 
the benefit of thoughtful men every- 
where, both in and outside of Congress, 
this attempt to inculcate the idea that 
maybe Federal rent control is an old, con- 
servative custom which had its founda- 
tions in the beginning of the world. The 
item in question, written officially, and 
circulated likewise, by a responsible Fed- 
eral agent, takes us back to Adam and 
Eve. I am going to quote precisely what 
American citizens have been urged to 
read and to be guided by as it comes from 
this pamphlet. It says: 

Many people think that rent control is 
something new. It is not. Adam and Eve 
conceivably could be considered the first to 
suffer an eviction notice. 


Mr. President, at this point,I might say 
that when the writer of that propaganda 
suggests that rent control can be consid- 
ered to have begun in the days of Adam 
and Eve, even up to the date to which he 
next refers, he takes as an assumption—- 
and because he is presumed to be a re- 
sponsible man, his assumption will be be- 
lieved by too many persons throughout 
this country—that there might have been 
rent controls from the beginning of man. 

Mr. Cox continues as follows: 

Our first record of rent control, however, 
dates back to 1470 when Pope Paul II decreed 
that a tenant could not be evicted from his 
dwelling in Rome unless the landlord desired 
to occupy the dwelling himself. About 75 
years later Pope Paul III, preparing for the 
forthcoming Holy Jubilee Year, decreed that 
any landlord who evicted a tenant on the 
grounds the landlord himself desired to oc- 
cupy the dwelling, and then failed to occupy 
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the dwelling for at least a year, would be 
fined a year’s rent, half to go to the tenant 
and half to the Vatican. That system of 
splitting the fines between the governing 
agency and the tenant was employed by our 
Federal Government until the old Rent Act 
expired on June 30 of this year. Rent control 
has been exercised by many nations down 
through the centuries, in one form or an- 
other, especially during wartime periods and 
postwar eras, and our system is a refined form 
designed for our especial housing problems. 


Obviously, Mr. President, I make no 
comment on the historical accuracy of 
the context of this quotation; but I do 
challenge, and very seriously, the pro- 
priety of including such material in a 
Federal publication, the only purpose of 
which, according to the Acting Housing 
Expediter—volume 7, page 2133—was to 
serve as a vehicle to acquaint local ad- 
visory boards with problems which other 
such boards in their region were meet- 
ing. Were such attitudes condoned and 
permitted to prevail, America, in my con- 
sidered opinion, would have rent controls 
for at least 1,000 years to come. 

Again, Mr. President, when this mat- 
ter was bluntly called to the attention 
of the Acting Housing Expediter, he 
promptly issued instructions stopping all 
such publications—volume 7, page 1154— 
until the National Office of Housing Ex- 
pediter could decide whether to issue an 
editorial policy for such publications or 
whether to supplant them with a central 
information service conducted by the na- 
tional office. 

As a further example of the malad- 
ministration and lack of decision appar- 
ent in the conduct of the Office of Hous- 
ing Expediter, let me cite the following 
circumstances: The existing Federal 
rent-control law allows landlords to pe- 
tition, does it not, the Housing Expediter, 
through his field offices, for an upward 
adjustment of the maximum rent ap- 
plicable to the housing accommodations 
identified in the petition, in instances 
where the landlord could demonstrate to 
the satisfaction of the Office of Housing 
Expediter that the rent ceiling prevail- 
ing in his case upon the date of the peti- 
tion resulted in hardship to him, involv- 
ing in many cases the operation of the 
housing accommodations at a net loss. 
However, although such a petition often 
took months in processing before it was 
granted, the relief applied only as of 
the date on which the petition was finally 
granted. 

Mr. President, I wonder if there is a 
Senator or a Member of the House of 
Representatives who on numerous occa- 
sions during recent years has not received 
bitter, burning criticisms from some of 
his constituents who have said, “Our case 
as of the day we submitted it was as good 
as it was on the day, 5 months later, when 
the application for relief was granted.” 
Where, in Heaven’s name, Mr. President, 
is there any justice in not applying re- 
lief back to the date when the applica- 
tion for hardship relief was made? 

The Acting Housing Expediter was 
asked during the hearings before our 
rent subcommittee why, insofar as Fed- 
eral law is concerned, the granting of the 
petition was not made effective as of the 
date upon which the petition was for- 
mally filed with his office. Again the now 
Acting Housing Expediter was prompt to 


admit that equity, as well as justice, 
would call for such a ruling, because the 
facts establishing the landlord’s right to 
relief existed on the day the petition was 
filed. However, a conference with the 
aides who accompanied the Acting 
Housing Expediter at the hearing dis- 
closed, as far as the record is concerned, 
a mass of indecision as to why such 
a ruling had not been issued. The 
Acting Housing Expediter stated he had 
had the ruling under consideration for 
some time and wanted to issue it. How- 
ever, although none of his aides expressed 
for the record any reason why such a 
ruling should not be issued, the fact re- 
mains that no such ruling was actually 
issued until the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee requested that it be done, not in 
2 weeks or a month, but at once. The 
Acting Housing Expediter agreed to do 
so, and now has done so. But here again 
is cause for caustic criticism of an 
executive agency of a people’s govern- 
ment which cannot bring itself to issue 
regulations that it considers to be wise 
and equitable until it is prompted to do so 
by a committee of the Congress. 

Mr. President, allow me to give but one 
further instance of the maladministra- 
tion of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947 
under the Office of Housing Expediter. I 
wish to give another example for the 
simple reason that those of us on the 
Banking and Currency Committee are as 
convinced as we can ever be convinced of 
anything, that we are wasting our time in 
the writing of a law for 1948 if that law is 
not going to be better administered than 
the previous laws on this subject have 
been. 

Section 204 (b) of the act of 1947 al- 
lowed landlords and tenants to enter 
into leases in good faith at a rental not 
representing an increase of more than 
15 percent over the maximum rent which 
would apply in the absence of a lease. 
It further provided for decontrol of such 
leased accommodations on December 
31, 1947, upon the filing of a copy of the 
lease in due time with the Office of 
Housing Expediter. On the first day of 
hearings before the subcommittee, the 
Acting Housing Expediter stated he 
knew of only one case of a lease meeting 
all requirements of the act being rejected 
by the Office of Housing Expediter be- 
cause the rental prescribed in the lease 
did not represent a substantial increase 
above the maximum rent which could be 
charged in the absence of a voluntary 
lease. But, during the course of the hear- 
ings, it developed that there were many 
other rejections under the same circum- 
stances of which the Acting Housing Ex- 
pediter was not aware. This unwar- 
ranted rejection of leases, signed be- 
tween freemen as the result of an au- 
thority granted by the Congress, gave 
rise to a situation wherein the landlord 
and the tenant did not know whether the 
leased accommodations were under con- 
trol or decontrolled, even though all man- 
datory requirements of the voluntary- 
lease provision of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947 had been complied with. The 
Acting Housing Expediter assured the 
subcommittee, and later on the full com- 
mittee, that these errors in administra- 
tion would be remedied whenever they 
were brought to his attention; but under 
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proper administrative procedures, which 
no one can construe should have been 
difficult to design, such tragic and costly 
and unreasonable errors would not have 
occurred. 

Despite the willingness of the Acting 
Housing Expediter to correct errors when 
they are brought to his attention, the 
lack of decision and the ineptitude in 
administration of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947 have caused the committee 
to refrain from recommending that the 
Office of Housing Expediter be granted 
any more authority than is in the com- 
mittee’s considered opinion necessary to 
achieve the purpose of Congress in any 
continuation of that legislation. 

Although the policy recited in the 1947 
act clearly expressed a philosophy of de- 
control at the earliest practicable date, 
the practices of the Office of Housing Ex- 
pediter have indicated a positive lack of 
interest in executing that philosophy. 

I wish to emphasize, Mr. President, 
that Senate bill 2182 reiterates and 
strongly endorses that policy of decon- 
trolling at the earliest possible moment. 
I hope that, individually and col- 
lectively, with respect to the measure 
now under consideration, Senators will 
decide for themselves and make their 
determinations known to the Housing 
Expediter, in the event a new rent law 
is enacted. Is the Senate in favor of 
decontrol, or is it not? If Senators favor 
decontrol, as everyone of the Senators at 
one time or another has said he does, 
then it is encumbent upon them to see 
that their intention and purpose is ef- 
fectuated by those who work essentially 
as administrative agents. The Acting 
Housing Expediter has agreed to confer 
with members of the committee in order 
to arrive at a meeting of the minds con- 
cerning the intent of Congress expressed 
in the provisions of the bill. He has also 
agreed to implement any bill on this sub- 
ject enacted into law in such a manner 
as to imbue his organization with the 
spirit of decontrol of housing accommo- 
dations as soon as practicable. The 
carrying out of this procedure should 
vastly strengthen the accomplishment of 
the purposes of the bill. In my opinion, 
Mr. President, the Office of Housing Ex- 
pediter must realize that it is its func- 
tion to do justice to property owners on 
the basis of the standards of the law, 
as well as to safeguard the interests of 
the tenant. 

The Housing Expediter does not write 
the law, but he must subscribe to its 
provisions as they affect both property 
owners and tenants. The pending 
measure seeks to give justice and pro- 
tection to both property owner and ten- 
ant. Not all landlords are large, wealthy 
corporations. No, only a small minority 
of landlords fall within this classifica- 
tion. The vast majority of landlords 
are people of moderate means, a typical 
small-business man. Sturdy legislative 
efforts are and have been made by this 
Congress to encourage the small-busi- 
ness man who happens to be engaged in 
other fields of endeavor. With respect 
to the rental industry the same Congress 
has unwittingly forced this little-busi- 
ness man to subsidize those who occupy 
his premises, 
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It seems to certain members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
that if tenants are ever to need a sub- 
sidy, such subsidy must of necessity 
come from the Government, not out of 
the hides of people themselves, who, as 
property owners, seek for the most part 
only to continue in business with a fair 
return on their investment. 

There seems to be growing an under- 
current of feeling, as expressed by too 
many witnesses during the hearing, that 
landlords as a class are unscrupulous, 
miserly, and heartless, waiting only for a 
chance to take unfair advantage of every 
tenant who happens to occupy the hous- 
ing accommodations owned by him. At 
the same time, these witnesses are wont 
to picture tenants as a class which in- 
cludes nearly all Senators, as underpriv- 
ileged, impoverished individuals almost 
totally incapable of exercising independ- 
ent judgment and wholly dependent 
upon the Federal Government for the 
explanation and protection of their 
rights. 

I may say further that even those in 
charge of rent control, in asking for the 
authority to sue property owners for 
treble damages, were perfectly willing to 
ask for that authority, because of their 
belief that the average American citizen 
could not read or understand the law 
under which he was provided with pro- 
tection, and that it took a Federal agency 
to do for the ordinary average American 
citizen that which he is totally well qual- 
ified, in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases out of a thousand, to do for himself. 

I am certain that most Senators will 
agree with me that neither of these con- 
cepts is a fair characterization of either 
class. The record and files of the com- 
mittee are replete with instances of land- 
lords who are suffering financial losses 
through the operation of rental housing. 
In many instances, their tenants may be 
far wealthier than the landlord. The 
hearings established the fact that in the 
Chicago area the cost of operating rental 
housing accommodations has increased 
by over 40 percent since 1942, while rents 
on the average have advanced not over 
6 percent during the same period. Land- 
lords as a class are undoubtedly the larg- 
est single class of individuals still under 
Federal controls, although the commodi- 
ties and services they use are no longer 
under Federal controls. This general 
situation led one of the witnesses who 
testified before our subcommittee, a 
sturdy and patriotic Texan, to comment 
as follows with reference to the Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947: 

Just a sentence, and I have said it all: 

Don’t extend it or amend it. You can't 
defend it. End it. 


Having said that, he returned to Texas. 

Some of us in this body, and the junior 
Senator from Washington is among 
them, are convinced that the quoted wit- 
ness is much more right than wrong in 
the position he proudly maintained. 

However, while still hoping that the 
time will soon arrive when it will be prac- 
ticable to restore landlords and tenants 
to the freedom of contract they have 
historically enjoyed in this country, the 
committee was impressed by testimony 
indicating that, as an aftermath of the 
war, there still exists a serious housing 


shortage in some areas of the Nation. 
For that reason it is recommending the 
continuation of Federal rent controls for 
a period of 14months. It has also large- 
ly granted the requests made by the ad- 
ministration to strengthen compliance 
with continued Federal rent controls. 

In order to afford a clear presentation 
of the legislation recommended by the 
committee, let us now examine, so that, 
later, we shall have an opportunity to re- 
examine it in the record, first, the sali- 
ent provisions of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947; second, the changes therein 
requested by witnesses representing the 
Administration; third, the extent to 
which these requests were granted; 
fourth, the reasons for denying the re- 
mainder of such requests; and fifth, other 
changes suggested by the committee. 

Title I of the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947 contains four sections. Section 1 
(a) deals with liquidating functions con- 
cerning enforcement of veterans’ prefer- 
ences and maximum sales prices of 
houses, premium payments for scarce 
building materials, and market-guaranty 
agreements for the manufacture of 
houses. As requested by the Acting 
Housing Expediter, these functions are 
not eliminated. They are continued in 
the Housing Expediter, whose title the 
bill changes to Rent Administrator, by 
omitting mention of them in the bill. 

Section 1 (b) of the 1947 act granted 
power to the Housing Expediter to re- 
quire the obtaining of permits as a con- 
dition precedent to carrying on construc- 
tion of facilities for amusement or recre- 
ational purposes. The Acting Housing 
Expediter requested continuation of such 
power, but explained that it could not be 
made effective except with a sizable in- 
crease in his staff and unless legislation 
were to be adopted to authorize the 
allocation of building materials. Since 
there appears to be considerable doubt 
as to how much of the building material 
saved by this program is suitable for use 
in the construction of housing, and since 
the power affects less than 6 percent of 
all commercial building, the committee 
is of the opinion the power ought not to 
“be continued. Section 2 of the bill there- 
fore repeals the power. Sections 2 and 3 
of the 1947 act authorize the National 
Housing Administrator to insure loans for 
the construction and manufacture of 
houses. The power will expire March 
31, 1948. The Acting Housing Expediter 
did not request and the bill does not 
make any change in these sections. 

Section 4 of the 1947 act granted vet- 
erans of World War II and their families 
a preference to purchase or rent houses 
constructed after June 30, 1947, but be- 
fore March 1, 1948, during a period of 
30 days after the completion of con- 
struction, and prohibited sale or rental 
to others at a price less than that at 
which it is offered to such veterans. The 
Acting Housing Expediter requested the 
extension of these preference rights and 
the committee is pleased to accede to that 
request. Veterans and their families 
represent the largest segment of our citi- 
zens who were uprooted from their hous- 
ing accommodations during the war and 
are therefore in most need of finding 
dwelling places after the war. 

Section 3 of the bill extends the fore- 
going rights as to houses constructed 
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prior to May 1, 1949. The new date is 
consistent with extension of Federal rent 
controls to the close of April 30, 1949. 

Title II of the 1947 act deals with maxi- 
mum rents. Secticn 201 of that act con- 
tains the declaration of the policy of 
Congress in continuing Federal rent con- 
trols. It states that unnecessary or un- 
duly prolonged controls over rents would 
be inconsistent with the return to a 
peacetime economy, and urges the termi- 
nation of all Federal restrictions on rents 
at the earliest practicable date. Section 
201 also recognizes the existence of an 
emergency and determines that it is 
necessary for a limited time to restrict 
certain rents to prevent inflation and 
achieve stability in the level of rents dur- 
ing the postwar transition period. It 
requires prompt adjustment of hardships 
suffered by owners of rental housing ac- 
commodations due to inadequacies of 
maximum rents. It further encourages 
the making of adjustments by local ad- 
visory boards with a minimum of control 
by any central agency. 

Section 201 of the bill reiterates the 
foregoing declarations except that it 
eliminates the reference to the preven- 
tion of inflation as one of the purposes 
of rent control. While the 1947 act 
chose the theory that a growing demand 
for a comparatively constant supply will 
produce inflationary results, the commit- 
tee was of the opinion that other factors 
prevent application of the theory im this 
instance. The rent savings of the tenant 
are apt to find their way into the market 
for still other scarce goods, thus feeding 
the fires of inflation on that front. 

The bill strengthens its constitutional 
basis by emphasizing that continuation 
of rent controls is necessary to remedy 
evils arising-from the rise and progress 
of the war. The bill makes it definite 
that hardship adjustments should be 
adequate as well as prompt. In order 
to bring to the fore the concept that the 
bill should be administered in such a 
manner as to encourage and attain the 
termination of rent controls by areas or 
class of accommodations as soon as 
practicable, the bill includes an express 
statement to that effect. 

Section 202 (a) of the 1947 act defines 
“person.” As presently administered, 
this definition includes the Federal Gov- 
ernment within the scope of persons who 
may be subject to rent control. The bill 
makes no change in this provision and 
thus adopts the foregoing interpretation 
of the present definition. 

Section 202 (b) of the 1947 act defines 
“housing accommodations.” No change 
is made in this provision by the bill. 

Section 202 (c) of the 1947 act defines 
“controlled housing accommodations” 
and in so doing expressly lists the types 
of accommodations excluded from that 
category. Under paragraph (1) of that 
section hotels commonly known as such 
in their communities which provide cus- 
tomary hotel services such as maid serv- 
ice, linen service, telephone and desk 
service, furniture and fixtures and bell- 
boy service, were decontrolled. How- 
ever, by regulation the Housing Expe- 
diter required all the named types of 
service to be furnished and some of his 
offices maintained that to be provided, 
such services must be actually accepted 
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and received by the tenant, not merely 
made available by the landlord. Section 
202 of the bill makes it clear that serv- 
ices need only be made available by the 
landlord and that not all the listed serv- 
ices need be made available if enough 
of them are provided to constitute cus- 
tomary hotel services in the community. 
The thought of the provision as a whole 
is to exclude from control hotels serv- 
ing transient guests. Under the lan- 
guage of the bill, many hotels used for 
residential purposes are kept under Fed- 
eral rent controls, but other hotels in 
that class may well remain decontrolled 
as they are at present. The committee 
does not desire to recontrol any accom- 
modations not now under control except 
where a need for such recontrol is shown. 
In the committee’s opinion, this need has 
not been shown to its satisfaction in the 
residential-hotel field in its entirety. An 
investigation made into certain allega- 
tions of sizable increases upon decontrol 
of certain hotels claimed to be residen- 
tial in character resulted in a finding 
that the allegations were not substan- 
tiated. Other testimony showed a suf- 
ficient vacancy rate in such hotels in 
areas deemed to be representative to 
warrant leaving such accommodations in 
a state of decontrol. The administra- 
tion did not request recontrol of these 
accommodations. 

Section 202 (c) (2) of the 1947 act also 
decontrols motor courts and tourist 
homes serving transient guests. By reg- 
ulation, the Office of the Housing Expe- 
diter also decontrolled trailers and trailer 
space. The committee decided to con- 
tinue trailers and trailer space in the 
category of decontrolled accommoda- 
tions. Section 202 of the bill therefore 
expressly decontrols them. 

Section 202 (c) (3) of the 1947 act 
further decontrolled housing accommo- 
dations completed or converted on or 
after February 1, 1947, except that vet- 
erans’ preference rights were protected. 
Section 202 of the bill extends that gen- 
eral theory by providing decontrol for 
all newly constructed or converted hous- 
ing. The administration did not request 
recontrol of new housing with the same 
exception. 

Section 202 (c) (3) of the 1947 act 
further provides for decontrol of housing 
units which at no time between Febru- 
ary 1, 1945, and January 31, 1947, in- 
clusive, were rented as housing accom- 
modations other than to members of the 
immediate family of the occupant. Sec- 
tion 202 of the bill extends this general 
theory by decontrolling all housing ac- 
commodations in this category for any 
successive 24 months between February 
1, 1945, and the date of enactment of the 
bill. It also clarifies the meaning of 
the provision by changing the word “oc- 
cupant” to “landlord.” The intent of 
the committee is that such accommoda- 
tions shall be decontrolled only if the 
occupant is the landlord or a member 
of his immediate family, or if the dwel- 
ling unit is unoccupied. 

In order to clarify a doubt as to its 
status under Federal rent control, sec- 
tion 202 of the bill also decontrols houses 
built between February 1, 1945, and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947, and occupied by the land- 
lord or his family, or unoccupied through 


June 30, 1947. Under the 1947 act, such 
dwellings built before February 1, 1945, 
or on or after February 1, 1947, were 
decontrolled. But since section 204 (b) 
of the 1947 act continued maximum rent 
ceilings only for units as to which such 
ceilings were in effect on June 30, 1947, 
the controlled status of houses built be- 
tween February 1, 1945, and February 1, 
1947, remained subject to dispute. 

ection 202 of the bill adds to accom- 
modations which are decontrolled lux- 
ury apartments—that is, those leased or 
rented to one individual or one family 
and renting for $225 a month, or more, 
60 days before the adoption of the bill— 
and nonhousekeeping, furnished accom- 
modations in a single dwelling unit not 
used as a rooming or boarding house, as 
defined by the present regulations, and 
the remainder of which is occupied by the 
landlord or his immediate family. De- 
control of luxury apartments as a class 
was favored by witnesses having widely 
divergent views in other respects. In- 
cluded among them were the Acting 
Housing Expediter, an operator of luxury 
apartments, a representative of a fair- 
rent committee, a national labor-union 
leader, and a representative of a State- 
wide tenants organization. ‘Testimony 
indicates that decontrol of such units 
will likely result in their conversion into 
additional housing units, and that this 
type of accommodation is not in short 
supply. 

The other class newly decontrolled in- 
cludes the typical case of a private family 
which takes in not more than two room- 
ers: The 1947 act already allows evic- 
tion in these cases. The committee is of 
the opinion that the time has come to 
decontrol this class of accommodations, 
as in most cases it is believed the accom- 
modations were made available as a favor 
rather than purely out of a profit motive. 
Consequently, decontrol in this case is 
not likely to lead to abuse and strength- 
ens the maxim that “A man’s home is 
his castle.” 

Definitions of “defense-rental area” 
and “rent” in section 202 (d) and (e) of 
the 1947 act are left unchanged by the 
bill. 

Neither does the bill make any change 
in section 203 of the 1947 act, which 
removes authority to set maximum rent 
ceilings under the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942 and provides for distri- 
bution to the States, upon request, of 
records of the Office of the Housing 
Expediter. 

Section 204 (a) of the 1947 act, in 
general, empowers the Housing Expe- 
diter to administer all of the rent-con- 
trol functions and certain of the housing 
functions named in the act. It also con- 
tinues his office until February 29, 1948. 
Section 203 of the bill extends this au- 
thority to the close of April 30,1949. As 
previously explained, 14 months was se- 
lected as an appropriate time, because it 
will afford the next Congress sufficient 
time to examine the administration of 
the new legislation, and will allow that 
examination to be made in the not too 
distant future. The administration had 
requested that the authority of the Hous- 
ing Expediter be extended to March 31, 
1950, but this request was not fully 
granted, because it was not in accord 
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with the foregoing principle of an early 
review of administration. 

In section 204 (b) of the 1947 act are 
found some very. important provisions 
establishing as the basic maximum of 
rents on controlled housing accommoda- 
tions the maximum in effect on June 30, 
1947; directing the Housing Expediter to 
adjust inequities therein; and permitting 
decontrol of such accommodations on 
December 31, 1947, through the proce- 
dure of executing by December 31, 1947, 
and filing with the Office of Housing Ex- 
pediter a lease expiring not earlier than 
December 31, 1948, and providing for a 
rental which does not represent an in- 
crease of more than 15 percent over the 
maximum rent which would otherwise 
apply in the absence of a lease. Section 
203 (b) of the bill continues the same 
basic maximum for rents, but expressly 
directs the Rent Administrator to make 
necessary adjustments therein to pre- 
vent any person from suffering a loss in 
the operation of controlled accommoda- 
tions as well as to correct hardships of 
other types and other inequities. It also 
allows immediate decontrol of accom- 
modations which become the subject of.a 
lease executed by December 31, 1948, pro- 
viding for any rental agreed upon but 
not in excess of 15 percent over the ceil- 
ing which would apply in the absence of 
a lease on the date of enactment of the 
bill now being considered. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
inequities provision of the ‘1947 act. In 
case after case witnesses before our sub- 
committee complained that under the 
Housing Expediter’s definition of inequi- 
ties as it was administered, they were 
able to obtain no adjustment of rents 
which would do more than allow them 
an opportunity to lose annually in oper- 
ations of rental housing no more than 
they lost in the average in any two suc- 
cessive years since 1939. Moreover, I 
cite the experience of a man named Fliss, 
who owned and operated some apart- 
ments in the city of Chicago. It is re- 
ported that he was not in a financial po- 
sition to make needed repairs to the 
boilers in his establishment and, there- 
fore, in April 1947 notified his tenants 
that after October of that year he would 
collect no more rent from them. In due 
course, however, Mr. Fliss was served 
with a mandatory injunction obtained in 
the Federal court upon the petition of the 
Housing Expediter, requiring him to re- 
pair the boilers. For failure to do so he 
was thereafter cited for contempt and 
upon conviction sentenced to a prison 
term pending his compliance with the 
mandatory injunction. The net result is 
that through this procedure, a landlord 


may be compelled to continue in the - 


business of renting housing accommoda- 
tions despite his desire to cease that busi- 
ness. While to this extent the landlord 
is treated as if he were engaged in a 
public utility, as the 1947 act is admin- 
istered, he is not assured of the oppor- 
tunity to make a reasonable profit. Sec- 
tions 205 and 302 are intended to rem- 
edy this situation by allowing a landlord 
in good faith to regain possession of his 
housing accommodations if he in good 
faith desires to withdraw them from the 
rental market, and by providing that he 
shall not be required to offer them for 
rent. 
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In order to make hardship adjust- 
ments more effective, the subcommittee 
had recommended to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency that there be in- 
corporated in the bill a formula allow- 
ing an increase of 15 percent in the 
general rent level in any area or auton- 
omous portion thereof upon a showing 
to the satisfaction of the Housing Ex- 
pediter or, upon appeal, to the Federal 
courts, that operating costs in the area 
involved had increased by 30 percent or 
more since the freeze date. Legal pro- 
tection was afforded the tenant in the 
bill by allowing him io show to the Rent 
Administrator or, upon appeal, to the 
court, that the area increases in oper- 
ating costs were not applicable to the 
housing accommodations occupied by 
him. In that event, the increase in max- 
imum rent would not apply to his ac- 
commodations. Mr. President, the sub- 
committee possessed no ulterior motive 
in offering this formula for considera- 
tion, although that has been intimated 
in some quarters. I thought the sug- 
gestion was sound in principle and I con- 
tinue to think so. 

The subcommittee was of the opinion 
that no landlord should be required to 
subsidize his tenant merely because the 
operating costs to which the landlord was 
subjected, not being under Federal con- 
trol, had increased appreciably since the 
date fixed as a measure of the rent he 
was entitled to receive. The subcommit- 
tee expressly rejected the idea of an 
across-the-board increase in maximum 
rents in favor of the theory that in- 
creases should be granted only where 
objective facts showed them to be re- 
quired. It was believed that this formula 
constituted a means of attaining the ob- 
jective facts without allowing them to 
be distorted by the use of emotional ap- 
peals. However, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, in its wisdom, 
saw fit to reject the use of the proposed 
formula. The subcommittee accepts the 
decision of the committee. However, it 
is only fair to invite attention to the fact 
that this decision places a greater ad- 
ministrative burden upon the local 
boards in their efforts to adjust hard- 
ship cases adequately and properly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. IvEs 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? : 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have a telegram 
from a constituent which states: 

A newspaper story declares that proposed 


- rent-control extension bill, Senate Banking 


Committee, contemplates reestablishment of 
criminal prosecutions. If so, I solemnly pro- 
test against this return to the worst excesses 
of bureaucratic bullyism of the OPA. Threat 
of criminal prosecution was used as a prac- 
tical matter to enforce compliance, not with 
the law, but with the caprice of the Federal 
agency. It is a historic fact that many prop- 


erty owners were defeated in their legal rights* 


in the OPA period by threat of prosecution 
if they asserted them. Others were put in 
jail by certain Federal courts for acts which 
the Federal Emergency Court of Appeals held 
owners had a perfect right to do. Many 
property owners who might understand an 
extension of the present act as a matter of 
temporary exigency would view with grave 


concern the prospect of harassment through 
a new feature permitting malicious prose- 
cutions. 


Can the Senator from Washington give 
me some idea of the reasons calling for 
the restoration of these criminal penal- 
ties? 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator from Colorado will permit us to 
do it fully after the conclusion of the 
premise the committee is attempting to 
establish before the Senate. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall be glad to 
defer until that time. I do not like to 
interrupt the continuity of a fine presen- 
tation such as the Senator is making. 

Mr. CAIN. We should like to have a 
very thorough examination into the wis- 
dom of accepting the recommendation 
which the committee has made for what 
appear to be valid reasons. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. And that will come 
along later on. 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. : 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, as pre- 
viously mentioned, section 204 (b) of the 
1947 act also contained a voluntary-lease 
provision. This fact in and of itself 
made it exceedingly difficult for the com- 
mittee to arrive at a proposal for addi- 
tional legislation which would, in its 
opinion, be equitable to the greatest 
number of people. The administration 
requested that all housing accommoda- 
tions subject to voluntary leases, en- 
tered into under the 1947 act, be recon- 
trolled. This did not appear to the com- 
mittee to be a proper solution of the 
problem. The 1947 act had emphasized 
in its policy declaration that early de- 
control, where practicable, constituted 
one of the main purposes of the legisla- 
tion. It did not seem proper to the com- 
mittee to bring back under control all 
housing accommodations which, in the 
case of approximately 1,660,000 housing 
accommodations, had been decontrolled 
in accordance with procedure prescribed 
by the 1947 act. Although many general 
statements were made by witnesses 
throughout the hearings that decontrol 
of accommodations had been the sub- 
ject of exorbitant increases in rents, upon 
further examination the general state- 
ment did not seem to be supported in 
any large number of cases. 

The subcommittee was anxious to re- 
turn the freedom of contract to landlords 
and tenants. It, therefore, vigorously 
opposed recontrolling in their entirety 
the accommodations under voluntary 
leases entered into under the 1947 act. 
In order, however, to strengthen the pro- 
visions of the act against possible abuse 
by the exceedingly small number of land- 
lords who would engage in such prac- 
tices, the subcommittee recommended 
that such accommodations be recon- 
trolled in the event the lease should 
be terminated prior to its expiration 
date, insofar as the maximum rent to 
be charged for such accommodations was 
concerned. The plan presented by the 
subcommittee would have allowed such 
accommodations to remain decontrolled 
in the event the landlord and tenant in 
good faith could agree upon a lease ex- 
piring not earlier than December 31, 
1949. In a further attempt to afford 
equity to those who had signed volun- 


tary leases under the 1847 act, the sub- 
committee further recommended that 
the maximum rent ceiling prevailing 
during the term of the lease should con- 
tinue until April 30, 1949, to prevail as 
to such accommodations in cases where 
the lease expired by its own terms prior 
to April 30, 1949. Both of these pro- 
visions were adopted by the committee 
and presently appear in section 203 (b) 
of the bill. 

In furtherance of its philosophy look- 
ing toward restoration of free bargaining 
between landlord and tenant at as early 
a date as practicable, the subcommittee 
also recommended, and fought for its 
adoption, that new voluntary leases for a 
term expiring not before December 31, 
1949, could be entered into prior to De- 
cember 31, 1948, providing for any rental 
agreed upon between the landlord and 
tenant. The committee saw fit to place 
a ceiling on the rental which could be 
prescribed by such leases. Section 203 
(b) of the bill, therefore, requires that 
such rental may not be in excess of 15 
percentum over the riaximum rent which 
in the absence of a lease would prevail on 
the date of enactment of the bill. 

In general, therefore, it is a fair state- 
ment to say that the bill continues the 
voluntary lease provision of the existing 
act. Nevertheless, there is this funda- 
mental difference. Under the bill the 
accommodations subject to new volun- 
tary leases are decontrolled immediately 
upon execution of such leases. They are, 
however, subject to recontrol insofar as 
the maximum rent is concerned in the 
event the lease terminates before its ex- 
piration date. Asa further safeguard to 
the rights of tenants presently occupying 
accommodations which may become sub- 
ject to such-Jeases, the same section of 
the bill provides that before such prem- 
ises are decontrolled the landlord must 
file with the rent administrator a state- 
ment signed by the tenant before he exe- 
cutes the lease to the effect that he is 
entering into the lease voluntarily and 
in good faith and understands that he is 
not required to enter into such a lease 
and cannot be compelled to vacate the 
accommodations for failure to do so. 
This provision should be effective to still 
the fears of such tenants who may not 
happen to be familiar with the provisions 
of the legislation affecting their housing 
accommodations: In the opinion of the 
subcommittee, these and similar protec- 
tions for the tenant amply justify the 
decision of the subcommittee to allow the 
landlord and tenant to enter into a long- 
term voluntary lease having the effect of 
releasing the accommodations from the 
restrictions of Federal rent control. It 
was expected that if such a provision 
should be enacted into law, the tenant 
would keep a closer check upon the 
amount of rent agreed upon in any lease 
executed by him. It would restore the 
landlord and tenant to a position of free 
bargaining in which the tenant would be 
placed in a better position to demand ad- 
ditional facilities in return for the 
amount of rental agreed upon in the 
lease. Dissatisfaction was expressed 
over the 15 percent rental ceiling allowed 
in the lease on the ground that that fig- 
ure tended to deprive the landlord and 
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tenant of this opportunity for free’bar- 
gaining and tended to become the normal 
amount of increase requested by the 
landlord upon his offer to the tenant of 
an opportunity to sign a lease. 

By the provisions of section 204 (c) 
of the 1947 act, the Housing Expediter is 
directed to remove maximum rents in 
areas where, in his judgment, they are 
no longer needed. Section 203 (c) of the 
bill extends this power to any class of 
housing accommodations in any area. 
Convincing testimony was presented to 
the subcommittee indicating a surplus of 
rooming and boarding-house accommo- 
dations in certain metropolitan areas 
deemed to constitute representative 
areas. The subcommittee, following the 
spirit of decontrol as soon as practicable, 
recommended decontrol of rooming and 
boarding houses as a class. Certain 
members of the committee expressed the 
opinion that in some college towns such 
action might work to the detriment of 
some students. Thereupon the subcom- 
mittee requested and was granted per- 
mission to prepare the compromise now 
appearing in section 203 (c) of the bill. 

As Senators will remember, rider A 
appeared in the law of 1947. The sub- 
committee had also prepared a formula 
whereby upon a survey by the Bureau of 
the Census, the Expediter would be re- 
quired to decontrol areas having a va- 
cancy rate of 1 percent or more for or- 
dinary habitable dwelling units offered 
for sale or for rent. Again, in this re- 
spect the subcommittee was following 
the policy of the 1947 act calling for de- 
control of housing accommodations 
where controls over rent are no longer 
required. lt was the purpose of the sub- 
committee to place the determination of 
vacancies upon an objective standard 
removed from the byplay of human emo- 
tions. The committee agreed in princi- 
ple with this principle but was unable to 
reach a satisfactory agreement concern- 
ing the particular percentage of vacancy 
which should be required under the for- 
mula. Therefore the subcommittee with- 
drew its recommendation. Decontrol is 
therefore dependent under the bill upon 
recommendations of the local advisory 
boards and independent surveys by the 
Office of Rent Control. The agreement 
by the acting Housing Expediter to pre- 
pare a check list for the use of local ad- 
visory boards in this matter should re- 
sult in an improvement of administra- 
tion and result in more speedy decontrol 
of areas which are ready for decontrol. 
It would be more constructive and more 
helpful, however, if the Congress could 
agree on a mandatory decontrol formula 
which would take the exercise of judg- 
ment from the Expediter. 

Section 204 (d) of the 1947 act author- 
izes the Housing Expediter to issue reg- 
ulations and orders to carry out the pro- 
visions of sections 202 (c) and 204. The 
former deals with controlled housing ac- 
commodations, and the latter concerns 
itself with maximum rents. The bill al- 
lows these provisions to remain un- 
changed. 

Section 204 (e) of the 1947 act pro- 
vides for the creation of local advisory 
boards. Throughout the hearings wit- 
nesse3 complained of the composition of 
the boards, some charging that they were 


weighted in favor of the landlord and 
others making with equal fervor the 
charge that they were stacked in favor 
of tenants. While both charges may 
have been correct as related to specific 
boards it was the intent of Congress 
that they be fairly representative of all 
affected interests in the area. The bill 
expressly so provides in section 203 (d). 
In the further interest of achieving im- 
partial action, that section of the bill 
also requires the board to hold a hear- 
ing et the request of either party to a 
hardship application. Their power has 
also been increased in that they may 
make recommendations concerning the 
decontrol of any class of housing ac- 
commodations in the area or portion 
thereof served by the board. 

Under the 1947 act, the respective 
State Governors were empowered to 
nominate candidates for such boards. 
In some instances, however, notably that 
of Colorado, the Governors have not ex- 
ercised this power, leaving areas with- 
out a functioning local advisory board. 
I think I am accurate in stating that 
Colorado is the only State in the Union 
which does not have any local rent-con- 
trol boards. In such circumstances the 
bill empowers the Rent Administrator 
to make original appointments of board 
members or fill vacancies in board mem- 
bership if the Governor fails to make 
necessary nominations within 30 days 
after the Rent Administrator requests 
them. 

Section 204 (e) of the 1947 act also 
requires the Housing Expediter to pro- 
vide suitable office space and assistance 
for local advisory boards, and requires 
him to accept recommendations of local 
boards which are appropriately substan- 
tiated. In order to place the responsi- 
bility for determining whether recom- 
mendations are appropriately substan- 
tiated squarely upon the Rent Admin- 
istrator, section 203 (e) of the bill ex- 
pressly so provides. 

Section 204 (e) (4) of the 1947 act 
admonishes the Housing Expediter to 
communicate with the State Governors 
concerning their duties in recommend- 
ing members for local advisory boards, 
and it terminates the maximum rent 
section of the act on February 29, 1949. 
Section 203 (f) of the bill alters these 
provisions merely by requiring that the 
Governors also be advised of the areas 
and positions thereof in which boards 
are to be appointed. Section 203 (g) of 
the bill extends the rent-control provi- 
sions of the 1947 act until the close of 
April 30, 1949. 

Section 205 of the 1947 act grants ten- 
ants the right to bring treble damage 
actions against landlords for over- 
charges of rent. The bill does nothing 
to repeal this section. The administra- 
tion had requested that the Rent Ad- 
ministrator be granted the right to in- 
stitute such suits if the tenants failed 
to do so. The committee denied this 
request. With the addition in the bill of 
a criminal penalty for willful violation 
of any position of the rent-control pro- 
visions of the act, it was the opinion of 
the committee that this adequately pro- 
tected the tenant against any unlawful 
action threatened by the landlord to 
discourage the tenant from instituting 
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an action for treble damages. The com- 
mittee looked with disfavor on granting 
additional powers to the Office of the Ex- 
pediter. Its first task is to learn to use 
properly what it has. 

Section 206 of the 1947 act makes un- 
lawful only an overcharge of rent and 
empowers the Housing Expediter to pe- 
tition the courts for an injunction only in 
the event of an overcharge. The ad- 
ministration requested that violation of 
any provision of the rent-control por- 
tion of the 1947 act be made unlawful 
and that the injunctory power of the 
Housing Expediter be extended to all 
such cases. Section 204 of the bill 
grants both of these requests in order to 
strengthen compliance enforcement. 
The committee believes no further en- 
forcement procedures are advisable. 
This section of the bill prescribes a fine 
of not more than $1,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than 1 year, or both, 
upon conviction of willful violations of 
the 1947 act, as amended by the bill pres- 
ently under discussion. 

Section 207 of the 1947 act had nothing 
to do with rent control, but was inserted 
as a rider in order to bar action for cer- 
tain violations of maximum price regu- 
lation 188 under the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended. The 
bill makes no mention of this section. 

Section 208 of the 1947 act is a mere 
administrative procedure providing for 
the transfer of property, personnel, and 
funds from the Office of Temporary Con- 
trols to the Office of Housing Expediter. 
This section also authorizes necessary 
appropriations to carry out the 1947 act. 
The bill makes no changes in this 
section. 

Section 209 (a) of the 1947 act speci- 
fies the conditions under which tenants 
may be evicted from controlled hous- 
ing accommodations. Certain of these 
causes are due to malfeasance of the 
tenant, such as violation of obligations of 
his tenancy or nonpayment of rent, or 
the commission of a nuisance. As to 
these, no change is made in the pending 
bill. The committee considered other 
causes for eviction, such as reoccupancy 
by the landlord, sale of the dwelling to 
another owner, the alteration, remodel- 
ing, or demolition of existing housing 
accommodations, and housing accom- 
modations located within a single dwell- 
ing unit the remainder of which is oc- 
cupied by the landlord or his family. As 
to the latter category of causes for evic- 
tion, the committee decided, and section 
205 (e) of the bill provides, that no 
tenant need surrender possession until 50 
days after written notice from the land- 
lord of his desire to recover possession 
for one of the allotted causes of eviction. 
Testimony received during the hearings 
developed the fact that under several 
existing State laws the legal period re- 
quired for eviction is less than 60 days. 
In view of other changes made in the 
causes for eviction, the committee also 
was of the opinion that the 60-day re- 
quirement would grant added protection 
to the tenant. 

Section 209 (a) (2) of the 1947 act 
allowed the landlord to recover posses- 
sion only for his immediate and personal 
use as housing accommodations. Sec- 
tion 205 (a) of the pending bill also al- 
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lows him to recover such possession for 
use as housing accommodations by his 
father, mother, grandfather, grand- 
mother, son, or daughter. That section 
of the bill further includes a provision 
designed to prevent operation of the co- 
operative housing racket, so-called, con- 
cerning which the subcommittee received 
considerable testimony. The new provi- 
sion requires the consent of at least 65 
percent of the tenants in any cooperative 
structure before eviction proceedings 
may be instituted against other tenants 
by reason of sale of proprietary leases of 
the accommodations which they occupy. 

Section 209 (a) (4) of the 1947 act per- 
mitted recovery of possession for the 
purpose of substantially altering or re- 
modeling the premises or demolishing 
them and replacing them with new con- 
struction. The altering or remodeling 
was required to be reasonably necessary 
to protect and conserve the housing ac- 
commodations, before tenants could be 
evicted for either of those purposes. 

In order to encourage the creation of 
acditional housing accommodations 
through conversion, section 205 (b) of 
the bill removes the requirement that 
the planned alteration or remodeling 
must be necessary to protect and con- 
serve the housing accommodations. 

Since section 205 (d) of the bill per- 
mits the landlord to recover possession 
for the immediate purpose of withdraw- 
ing housing accommodations from the 
rental market, the provision in the 1947 
act relating to demolition of housing ac- 
commodations was accordingly changed 
to remove the requirement that new con- 
struction replace the structure demol- 
ished. 

Section 205 (c) of the bill removes as 
unnecessary the category of a guest in 
a private home as a cause for eviction, 
since other portions cf the bill will com- 
pletely decontrol such accommodations. 

Section 210 of the 1947 act makes the 
Administrative Procedure Act inapplica- 
ble. By section 301 that act is likewise 
made inapplicable to this bill. 

Section 211 of the 1947 act provided 
that the rent-control features of the law 
were applicable to the States, Territories, 
and possessions, but not to the District 
of Columbia. That provision is not 
changed by the pending bill. 

Section 301 of the 1947 act is a sep- 
arability provision. A similar provision 
is contained in section 305 of the bill 
which is now before the Senate. 

Section 303 of the bill contains a pro- 
vision preventing recontrol of defense 
rental areas or classes of housing ac- 
commodations, wherever they are decon- 
trolled by the administrative action un- 
der the 1947 act. This section also con- 
tains a provision making certain that 
nothing in the bill is to be construed 
as affecting any adjustment in maximum 
rent made under the 1947 act. 

Section 304 of the bill changes the title 
of ‘Housing Expediter” to ““Rent Admin- 
istrator,” and changes the title of ‘‘Office 
of Housing Expediter” to “Office of Rent 
Control.” This action was taken be- 
cause it seems better so to describe the 
functions of the Housing Expediter after 
amendment of the 1947 act in the manner 
proposed by the bill. 


Section 306 provides that this act shall 
become effective on the first day of the 
first calendar month following the date 
of its enactment. 

Mr. President, by what has been said 
up to this point, I have attempted, as 
fairly and as objectively as it is possible 
for me to do, to analyze and define and 
defend Senate bill 2182. If the Congress 
wants to continue rent controls in 1948, 
I am fully satisfied and convinced, and 
I think that full committee is, too, that 
the proposals before the Senate in Sen- 
ate bill 2182 are more equitable, more 
fair, and more reasonable than the pro- 
visions of any rent-control measure 
under which the Nation has previously 
labored. Should Senate bill 2182 pass 
without amendment, it would be a step, 
although a very meager one, in the right 
direction. In my considered view, the 
bill does not go far enough in reestab- 
lishing a free contractual relationship 
between free citizens, or making decon- 
trol mandatory, or providing for auto- 
matic rent increases where operational 
cost increases justify such action. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
gave serious consideration to my con- 
tentions along these lines, and denied 
them. I have absolutely no personal re- 
sentment toward the decisions taken by 
a majority of the committee. It is for 
the Senate to consider the bill in the light 
of the recommended provisions which 
were stricken from it. The bill as finally 
passed by the Senate ought to reflect 
fully the convictions and views of the 
Senate. 

I hope the Senate will be patient for a 
few minutes more, because the junior 
Senator from Washington desires to re- 
flect as chairman of the subcommittee 
on rents and housing, of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, as well as in 
his capacity as an individual Senator, 
on what he considers to be some of the 
dangers inherent fundamentally in rent 
controls. We should bear these dangers 
in mind as we prepare to take action on 
Senate bill 2182, and we should always 
have them in mind when the subject of 
rent control is under discussion. 

Mr. President, I think it very proper to 
say that the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington expects to work for the passage 
of the very best bill that can come out 
of the Senate; and once that bill has 
been passed, even though it does not in- 
clude everything that I myself as an 
individual Senator would like to have it 
include, I have every intention of sup- 
porting it and working for its passage by 
the other House and for its ultimate en- 
actment into law. However, despite my 
willingness to work for the enactment of 
such legislation, I wish to invite the at- 
tention of the Senate, for the purpose 
of the Recorp and also in order that 
others may have an opportunity perhaps 
to consider items they have never 
thought about before, to some of the rea- 
sons why a very good and substantial 
case can be made for the present-day 
elimination of most, if not all, of the 
rent controls we are presently analyzing. 

So much confusion has been created 
on the subject of rent control that many 
of us forget how America's present rental 
housing came into being. We forget that 


the vast bulk of it was built when there 
were no rent controls. Americans were 
able to rent homes in any community— 
in any rent range, with or without any 
particular services; they were able to bet- 
ter their own living and housing stand- 
ards and to move freely from one com- 
munity to another as often as they de- 
sired. That is no longer true in this 
country. A great many citizens are 
frozen where they now live, whether it is 
convenient or desirable or not. 

Today’s rental housing is becoming 
shabby and run-down. It is wearing out 
and it will not last forever. Some day 
it will no longer be habitable. What 
then for America’s tenants? 

Under restrictive rent control the 
owners of much of America’s rental prop- 
erty cannot maintain their properties as 
they and as Senators would like them 
maintained. They cannot know what 
types of buildings to erect or what fa- 
cilities to include within them, or how 
many buildings are needed, or how large, 
or what kind of renovating and remodel- 
ing is needed on existing buildings, until 
they have the right to bargain freely with 
tenants and build or remodel to the 
specifications for which they are able and 
freely willing to pay. 

I cannot be certain that the day is 
here when Congress could authorize the 
reestablishment of that contractual re- 
lationship between free Americans, but 
one thing a great many Senators do know 
is that we shall never materially improve 
the rental housing situation throughout 
the 48 States until rent controls are over 
and done with. If that be a correct 
premise, and I believe it to be, and if 
that premise were supported by a ma- 
jority of the Members of the Senate, how 
much harder should we work than ever 
before to find ways and means of decon- 
trolling rents in America? 

Partly because of the research that a 
committee does over an extended period 
of time, partly because of individual con- 
victions on a subject, I am rather con- 
vinced that too many of those who seek 
to perpetuate rent controls in America 
have fanned the fears of tenants to 
fantastic extremes, with dire threats of 
what would happen with the termination 
of controls. Senators should think in 
terms of terminating the controls at 
some time, either today or at a later 
time. The fear of wholesale evictions 
has been played up out of all proportion. 
In my opinion—and certainly I hope I 
am right—there would be no wave of 
evictions without rent control. There 
were no waves of evictions before we had 
rent control. It occurs to many Sena- 
tors that owners must have tenants in 
order to remain very long in business. 

There are few forms of coercion an 
owner can use to compel a tenant to pay 
more rental than he wishes to pay. 
Unless Americans are freely willing and 
able to pay higher rentals, owners will 
not be able to collect them. No new 
rental rate becomes an actual rental 
until some tenant voluntarily pays it. 
The termination of rent control would, 
of course, mean that some rentals would 
rise, but only to the point the tenant 
agrees. Rentals for many families 
would not be affected, for others they 
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would be reduced. There would simply 
be an adjustment of rate, space, or serv- 
ices that would reflect comparative val- 
ues as tenants view them today—not as 
they were several years ago under com- 
pletely different conditions. 

Perhaps it will be recalled that in an 
earlier part of my remarks it was said 
that the committee had stricken from 
the law of 1947 any reference to the 
fact that rent control prevented infla- 
tion. That was done in the belief that 
rent controls had no such force or effect. 
Rent control has not even remotely pre- 
vented inflation. The simple proof is 
that in the years of rent control there 
has been the greatest inflation. Rent 
control has obviously and admittedly 
kept the cost of housing down for some 
families, but generally that has been ac- 
complished only at the expense of 
others. It has forced millions—and I 
use the word “millions” advisedly—to 
buy or build homes at prices far higher 
than would have been the case had rent 
control not been in effect. The cost of 
such purchased homes must be included 
in the cost of America’s housing and 
America’s living. 

In many instances rent control has 
been most costly to the tenant it has 
presumed to protect. That cost is the 
cost of services and comforts he can- 
not get—of deterioration of the unit in 
which he lives—the cost in the lack of 
constant improvements and higher liv- 
ing standards which newer and finer 
buildings might have provided if they 
could have been built. The most im- 
portant effects of rent control have been 
to encourage inefficient use of existing 
rental space, to drive hundreds of thou- 
sands of rental units out of the rental 
market, and to prevent greater produc- 
tion of more rental housing. Tenants 
have been deniéd newer and better hous- 
ing standards. 

I think, time permitting, I could prove 
that every one of those particular com- 
ments is based on facts which should 
be considered in weighing the merits of 
the proposed housing and rent bill of 
1948, which admittedly, and in the firm 
belief of the committee, is a much better 
bill than its predecessor, the Rent and 
Housing Act of 1947. 

More and more tenants are realizing 
that their rent dollars do not buy the 
same services and comforts that they 
bought before rent control. More and 
more tenants realize that it is only out 
of the property owner’s rental income 
that he can provide those missing serv- 
ices and standards. More and more 
tenants realize that if they had been 
allowed to pay a more equitable rent 
in the last few years while their own in- 
comes were rising, their rented homes 
would have been more satisfactorily 
maintained and modernized, thereby re- 
ducing to some extent the pressure for 
new housing. 

The tenant is not always concerned 
primarily with the amount of rent he 
pays, but with what he gets for his 
money, just as in any other line of human 
endeavor. One of the unfortunate re- 
sults of rent control is that the amount 
of rent he pays has been fixed for him 
and placed first in importance, to the 
detriment of his right of occupancy, his 


serenity of occupancy, his comforts, and 
his services. 

I believe that there is good reason to 
believe that the original, fundamental, 
and sound reason for rent control in 
America has very largely ceased to exist. 
The wartime emergency is over. There 
are no mass movements of workers pour- 
ing into communities to produce the 
weapons and instruments of war. There 
are no longer any mushrooming Army 
or Navy training centers or ports of em- 
barkation where wives and families of 
servicemen tend to congregate in great 
numbers, as was the case when the Na- 
tion was physically at war. The violent 
upheavals of the rental market which led 
in part to rent control are no longer 
present. I believe, completely apart 
from this bill, but having a connection 
with the bill as we consider it, that it is 
very important for America to think now 
in terms of rental housing based on the 
new postwar, peacetime pattern, that 
emergency treatments merely prolong 
the seeming emergency. Certainly in 
many instances, in which there has been 
great resistance to wartime controls, 
there has been a beneficial result. In 
some instances the reverse is true. But 
if we can make facts out of assump- 
tions—and I think we can—it gives us a 
better point of view with reference to this 
legislation. 

The Congress has been told a thousand 
times that a stringent housing emer- 
gency still exists. 

Admittedly, many of us do not have 
the kinds of housing we would like to 
have. Admittedly, most of us are dis- 
satisfied with our present run-down and 
depreciated living quarters. Admit- 
tedly many of us cannot locate the newer 
or better rental-housing units we seek. 
Admittedly we are frozen in our present 
quarters, whether they are satisfactory 
or not. But the census figures are very 
interesting. They show, by our own pre- 
war standards of 1940—and these are 
the figures of the Bureau of the Census; 
they are not mine—that America has 
more housing per person now than ever 
before in the history of this or any other 
nation. From that point of view there 
is no actual shortage of housing. But 
there is something which we have not 
always had before. There is a desperate 
shortage of housing for rent. One rea- 
son is that rentals have been held below 
their natural levels, and countless per- 
sons have occupied more space than 
they were able to afford before the war. 
That is why between 1940 and 1946 
almost 3,000,000 living units became oc- 
cupied by only one or two persons in- 
stead of by larger families. This trend 
appears to be continuing. The housing 
is still there, but no man who has studied 
the problem will admit or agree that the 
housing which is available is being 
properly, economically, or reasonably 
used. 

I know it is most difficult to realize that 
our present-day widely accepted short- 
ages are not shortages of housing space, 
but are shortages of units available for 
rent. 

I should like to call the Senate’s atten- 
tion to another comparison of housing 
reports of the Bureau of the Census. In 
every one of the 34 metropolitan districts 
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of the United States covered by special 
study less than a year ago, in the year 
1947, the percentage of dwelling units 
which were rented declined from the 
1940 figures. These are not mild de- 
clines. I want to emphasize that point 
and to quote the figures, because, if they 
indicate a continuing trend, and if we do 
not find some reasonable way in which 
to rid ourselves of rent controls, it will 
be for others to suggest how we shall 
provide more quarters for rent in the 
face of a direction which indicates that 
rental units by the millions are going off 
the rental markets in America. 

In Akron, Ohio, from which the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] comes, 
4712 percent of its dwellings were rented 
in 1840. In 1947 only 31 percent were 
rented. Presumably, there is in Akron a 
shortage of rental units. The problem 
is to find out where they are going and 
why. 

In Atlanta, Ga., 67 percent of that 
city’s dwellings were rented in 1940. In 
1947 the figure was 50 percent. That is 
not a mild decline; it is 17 percent in 
less than 8 years. 

In Dallas, Tex., the figure was 61 per- 
cent in 1940, with a drop of 21 percent, or 
40 percent in 8 years. 

In San Antonio, in the same State, the 
figure dropped from 58 percent to 38 
percent. 

Do not these comparisons begin to 
arouse the curiosity of the Senate as to 
what is happening to the rental business 
in America under rent control? Do 
they not indicate, anyway, why the rent- 
er is in an increasingly desperate plight 
in every area in America, under rent con- 
trol? Our large metropolitan cities are 
facing an unhappy situation with refer- 
ence to rental facilities to be used in the 
future. They are all losing ground, and 
renters will be worse off 5 years from 
now under rent control, according to the 
record, than they are today. I only wish 
I knew, in concert with all of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, where the solution 
actually lies. 

In Philadelphia, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, there were 432,680 rented 
homes in 1940. What was the situation 
in 1947? There were 380,046. There 
were more than 50,000 fewer rented 
homes after rent controls in one of our 
great American cities than there were 8 
years ago. Small wonder that a com- 
mittee, charged with a serious study, is 
not enthusiastic regarding recommend- 
ing any rent-control law for the future, 
regardless of what its provisions may be, 
because there is not a provision in this 
bill, nor could we have one, that would 
do very much to offset the losses from 
which American rental property appears 
to be suffering. 

In Pittsburgh there were 305,520 rent- 
ed homes in 1940. The number has fallen 
off to 272,210 in 1947, a loss of a little 
more than 30,000 in 8 years. 

In Chicago there were 863,020 rented 
homes in 1940. In 1947 Chicago had 
818,125. All the cities mentioned had in- 
creases in population, but they had fewer 
homes for rent. Is it any wonder that 
newcomers have a difficult time finding 
rental housing? The housing is still 
there, the houses have not been torn 
down, but they are not for rent. These 
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figures help a little to tell the story of 
rent control and what it is doing. Aside 
from the damage it has done to the prop- 
erty owners of the United States, the fig- 
ures begin to show the harm it is doing 
to the renters of America. 

The housing situation is called des- 
perate in the New York area. It is des- 
perate. Let us look at what makes it 
desperate. Residents are more depend- 
ent on rental housing there than in any 
other area in the Nation. In 1940, 76 
percent of the homes in the metropolitan 
district were rented. In 1947, after 5 
years of rent control, the percentage had 
dropped to 67. In the Scranton-Wilkes- 
Barre area there has been a population 
decline of 15 percent, but there still is a 
desperate shortage of rental vacancies. 
Why? In 1940, 57 percent of its homes 
were rented. In 1947, 49 percent. Is it 
not clear that rent control has driven 
enormous numbers of rental units out of 
the rental market? What possible rea- 
son is there for rent control in an area 
where there has been a 15-percent loss in 
population—and where the result has 
been to create a critical shortage of rent- 
al vacancies where there was none be- 
fore? Is that an emergency defense- 
rental area which demands emergency 
Federal attention? 

If rent control is not the contributing 
cause of the decline which gives all of 
us so much concern, what is the cause? 
We have never heard any Senator state 
what the cause was. Many persons are 
studying the housing problem in all its 
phases and aspects. The Joint Housing 
Committee, authorized by both Houses of 
Congress, has not been able to tell us why 
thousands and thousands—in fact, mil- 
lions—of houses went into the rental 
market in 1940, but are not there today, 
save that we have rent control today and 
did not have it in 1940. 

Those sharp declines do not show that 
fewer persons want to rent, or that rental 
units are going begging for lack of ten- 
ants. They show simply that as much 
as one-third of the dwellings which were 
on the rental market in 1940 were not on 
the rental market in 1947. Can any fac- 
tor, other than rent control, be named 
which could have driven so many homes 
out of the rencal market in so short a 
time? 

If rent control is not the reason for 
the decline, what is the answer? One 
cannot pick up a newspaper or listen 


to the radio for a short time without 


hearing someone who assumes to be an 
authority telling that we in America are 
in a terrible housing plight. Last year 
we built approximately a million new 
units; but we almost lost ground, pos- 
sibly we did lose ground. Only a small 
percentage of the new houses con- 
structed last year, in the very large build- 
ing boom, were for rent. It is probably 
fair to say that more houses went off the 
rental market last year than came on 
through new construction. There sim- 
ply will not be any places to rent in this 
country 10 years from now if the pres- 
ent trend, which, it has been established 
clearly, existed over a period since 1940, 
continues. 

Everyone recognizes a tenant’s desire 
for more spacious living quarters. It 
was out of such desires for better living 


standards that the American way of liv- 
ing was established and the rental hous- 
ing industry was made possible. Today 
it seems clear, whatever the reasons may 
be—and our committee does not claim 
to be an authority concerning all the rea- 
sons—that housing desirés and housing 
requirements are all out of balance. The 
picture is so distorted that it is impossible 
for the investor to measure the amount 
of housing desired or required and at 
what rental levels. It is only on a free 
market—when that market comes, either 
this year or the next, or some time in 
the future—that we can learn how many 
rental units actually are needed to house 
our rental population in the way it wishes 
to be housed. 

Mr. President, like many other Sena- 
tors, I have had opportunity to live and 
travel abroad, which accounts for my 
conviction concerning the statement I 
am about to make. 

Every nation in Europe affords us an 
object lesson in the deterioration and 
stagnation of the building industry which 
inevitably follows in the wake of rent 
control. This is history, this is fact. This 
is not rumor or fancy. In spite of the 
desperate need and the war damage, 
there is little home construction, because 
the only ones who are able to provide it 
have no incentive to do so. To a con- 
siderable degree we are today following 
that European pattern in the United 
States of America. 

Before World War II we saw countless 
examples of those who preferred home 
construction to other investments which » 
were bidding for their money. Today, 
with rents alone controlled, we cannot 
measure the relative demand for hous- 
ing that way, because tenants are not 
allowed to express their desires. 

It so happens, Mr. President, that the 
Senator now addressing the Senate hap- 
Pens to be a veteran. I am concerned 
about the housing problem as it affects 
veterans. I think we have done a very 
bad job. Whoever the persons were who 
thought up the idea that a veteran was 
something different from what he actu- 
ally was, that somehow, at the average 
age of 21 or less, he was possessed of 
sufficient money to buy himself a new 
house, and however well-intentioned 
they were, they did to veterans every- 
where the greatest injustice I have ever 
yet encountered. 

The veteran was and is a young man 
who is looking for a place to live. He wore 
the uniform because he volunteered, or 
his country called him, and he wanted 
to serve his country. In whatever way 
he got into the war, he wants a place in 
which to live, a place to rent. On the 
average, the veteran is not yet quali- 
fied to buy a home, and I would assume 
that tens of thousands of those who have 
bought homes as a result of the national 
policy of a new house for everybody 
are going to have their mortgages fore- 
closed, and will wake up a few years from 
now, at a time when they should have 
a reasonable stake in a home, and have 
to start all over again. I am making 
this statement because of the point I 
am about to read in my prepared re- 
marks. 

One of the cruelest inequities of rent 
control has been the freezing in of the 


stay-at-home families who moved in 
while veterans were in service. It has 
frozen out the returning servicemen. 
Truly, the returning veteran and his 
family have been the greatest victims of 
rent control. It could not have been 
anticipated. No one wanted it to hap- 
pen as it did. But let us not say it is 
not so. 

We believe the best way in which a 
veteran can be helped to find a home to 
rent is to provide a reasonable selection 
of rental vacancies—in all rent ranges 
and in all communities. Those vacan- 
cies can be provided only by the redis- 
tribution of existing housing space not 
efficiently used, or by new rental con- 
struction. Rent control has acted as a 
barrier to either course. Redistribution 
of existing space can most quickly and 
most fairly be accomplished by the im- 
mediate termination of rent control. 
New construction will be tremendously 
speeded as soon as the rental market is 
clarified so that the owner of new con- 
struction will have to compete with ex- 
isting structures. 

Mr. President, I conclude by saying 
that in representing the Banking and 
Currency Committee in presenting this 
fascinating and difficult and confused 
subject of rent control, the junior Sena- 
tor from Washington has spoken at great 
length, and he has taxed the patience of 
Senators who have come and gone, but 
in my opinion there is a very sound 
reason for a full presentation of the 
subject. I think it is extremely im- 
portant for-the Senate and for the 
Congress and the administration to 
base its decision with reference to what 
it wants to do in the future about 
rent controls on facts to the greatest de- 
gree possible. Everyone has said, “We 
want to continue rent control.” The 
committee was given that as a direction 
and as a charge. There were five Sen- 
ators on the subcommittee, four of whom 
worked very hard on this matter. Un- 
fortunately there were only four, for 
the fifth was in the hospital. I refer 
to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Taytor]. 
That subcommittee did a serious and 
conscientious bit of work and research 
out of which there came an improvement 
over the law of 1947. The full commit- 
tee, after concerning itself very seriously 
and thoroughly with the proposals, elim- 
inated some of the recommendations of 
the subcommittee, did not add anything 
to the bill, as I recall, and it was then 
reported to the Senate as a better instru- 
ment than the Rent and Housing Act 
of 1947. 

It has, however, been my function to 
challenge the thinking of all of us gener- 
ally beyond the scope of the legislation, 
which can only be admitted to be an 
expedient, pure and simple. Any rent- 
control act we pass will violate the rights 
of certain groups of people in our econ- 
omy. History tells us that such controls 
have been detrimental to every nation 
in the world that has ever tried them. 
The statistics I have just read to the 
Senate indicate that if we pass a law for 
1948, on its expiration date, when we 
gather again, there will be fewer rental 
vacancies in America than there are now, 
and there are approximately 30 percent 
less today than there were in 1940. 
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It is for those very clear reasons that 
I have suggested, in representing the 
committee, and after having worked on 
the subject, that if we want a law, we 
should endeavor to decide on the best 
law we can write. Let us not work 
hastily. Let us move with caution and 
thought, because one of these days Con- 
gress is going to say that history, among 
other things, tells us that the way to end 
rent controls is to end them. I cannot 
be convinced that that day is here, but 
I take it that if more people will talk 
about the facts and deal less with the 
emotions, we are likely to come out with 
a better decision for the benefit of the 
country than we have made in the years 
which have recently gone by. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. May I first con- 
gratulate the Senator from Washington 
upon the very able presentation he has 
made. 

I should like to ask him a question 
with relation to the proviso in the first 
paragraph on page 6 of the bill—the 
paragraph which permits the Rent Ad- 
ministrator, by regulation or order, to 
make special adjustments to prevent a 
person from suffering a loss. As I read 
the provision, there is no specification as 
to what items enter into the computation 
of the loss. 

My second question is, If the Rent 
Administrator does not make adjust- 
ments in favor of the person suffering 
a loss, what appeal has such a person? 
Is provision for appeal contained in the 
bill? 

Mr. CAIN. I wish at the moment I 
could give a more satisfactory answer 
than I can to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. The answer must of necessity 
be something like this: The full commit- 
tee agreed that they were not going to 
ask American citizens in the future to 
rent their facilities at a loss, and they 
were going to write such a provision into 
the law. That is what the committee 
has done. Yesterday the full Banking 
and Currency Committee had a meeting 
with the Acting Housing Expediter, and 
he said that he, representing his whole 
establishment officially, was thoroughly 
in sympathy with the principle we are 
laying down that a presentation of facts 
which supported the -andlord’s conten- 
tion that he was losing money must result 
in the granting of relief. In order, how- 
ever, to try to be more certain that the 
intent of Congress would be translated 
into administrative effectiveness, the Ex- 
pediter at the present time is working out 
a formula which he is going to present 
to the Banking and Currency Committee 
to the end that we will have an oppor- 
tunity to say, “In our opinion, that is 
impracticable; it is unreasonable; it will 
not work. Will you not try to do it in 
this other way?” 

The only satisfaction I can give to the 
Senator from Massachusetts is that that 
formula will be agreed to by the Banking 
and Currency Committee before the law 
has had an opportunity to come into 
operation. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Will the Senator 
answer the second part of my question? 


Assume the Rent Administrator makes a 
decision, and the landlord, or the person 
who feels he is suffering a loss, is not 
adequately compensated, what appeal 
will he have, if any, from the Rent Ad- 
ministrator’s decision? 

Mr. CAIN. The answer to the Sena- 
tor’s question is that at the present time, 
as the law is written, if a property owner 
makes a presentation that he is losing 
money, and the Rent Expediter refuses to 
believe the figures for any of a number 
of reasons, there would not be anything 
the landlord could do. A formula was 
proposed to the committee which would 
have permitted the landlord, or the ten- 
ant, as the case might be, to go to a court, 
and the committee saw fit, for various 
reasons, to eliminate it from the provi- 
sion. I would have to confer with our 
counsel as to whether or not we could 
incorporate a provision that if the re- 
quest for relief against a loss was denied, 
the applicant would have the right of 
recourse to some court. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In other words, 
the Senator agrees with me then that 
at the present time there is no provision 
for appeal in the bill? 

Mr. CAIN. No; there is not. Perhaps 
we overlooked in part the Senator’s con- 
tention. But if we did, it was for the rea- 
son that when the Congress writes into a 
law that no man shall be expected to op- 
erate at a loss, perhaps we are doing 
what we should not do, which is to take 
for granted that that language could not 
possibly be misunderstood by anyone. 

Is the Senator from Massachusetts 
aware, as many persons are not, that 
since the very first day of rent control in 
America thousands of ordinary Ameri- 
cans have been required to operate their 
facilities at a loss? Whenever a man 
went, as a hardship case, to the office of 
the Expediter and said, “I am losing 
money and I need some help,” the Expe- 
diter did what he thought it was then his 
function and responsibility to do. He 
said, “Let us see the figures. The figures 
show you are losing money.” The Expe- 
diter said, “This is all I can do for you. 
Our base year is 1939. We will permit 
you to take the best 2 years of opera- 
tional experience you have had in the 
years since 1939 and we will raise your 
rents up to whatever your operating fig- 
ure was in your best 2 years.” But in 
thousands of instances there were not 
any good years. In depressed areas rents 
were frozen in 1939, as Senators will re- 
member, at figures which simply were 
not economic. So all the Housing Expe- 
diter could do in cases of that character 
between the years 1940 and 1947 was to 
say, “You shall lose no more money than 
you were losing in your best 2 years,” 
even though in his best 2 years the owner 
was losing money. The intent and pur- 
pose of the phrase to which the Senator 
refers is to make such a situation impos- 
sible in the future. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In other words, 
the committee hopes to get from the Rent 
Administrator a set of regulations under 
which a man who thinks he is losing 
money may obtain relief. 

Mr. CAIN. That is correct. We are 
principally concerned not with the large 
operators but with the small ones. The 
large operators of real property have 
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their books and accountants. There is 
no problem in that connection. One can 
tell almost immediately whether an oper- 
ation is losing or making money. How- 
ever, we are concerned with the bulk of 
the owners of rental property in Amer- 
ica; and that is why we want such a for- 
mula. Let me say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that I am convinced that 
the committee will get it, because I am 
thoroughly satisfied that the Acting 
Housing Expediter wants to do a good job. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me ask the 
Senator another question. I read the 
bill yesterday afternoon and tried to 
understand all its provisions. As I un- 
derstand—and I should like to be cor- 
rected if I am in error—a tenant and a 
landlord may voluntarily agree to a new 
lease increasing the amount of rental 15 
percent, #f it has not already been done 
in a voluntary lease, and such lease may 
run until December 31, 1949, or there- 
after. It is then provided in the bill 
that if the lease is canceled prior to that 
time, the effect of this provision is elimi- 
nated and the rent goes back to the for- 
mer maximum rent. As I understand, 
the proposed act is to expire on April 30, 
1949. Assume that the cancellation took 
place on June 30, 1949. How could there 
be any compulsion to go back to the for- 
mer maximum rent, after the act had 
ceased to have effect? 

Mr. CAIN. There could not possibly 
be, because upon the termination of the 
act—and the proposed law is to termi- 
nate on April 30, 1949—if we take it for 
granted that the law expires April 30, 
1949, all rules and regulations cease to 
exist. The Office of Housing Expediter 
is automatically closed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then what is 
the meaning of this provision? 

Mr. CAIN. Will the Senator refer me 
to the specific provision which he has in 
mind? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I was referring 
to the provision at the bottom of page 7 
and the top of page 8 of the bill. I 
understood the Senator to say that all 
the provisions in question would expire 
on April 30, 1949, because the act would 
then expire. 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. My question is 
this: Is it not misleading to have a provi- 
sion which states conditions which must 
go into a lease which runs after April 30, 
1949? 

Mr. CAIN. I think not, for the simple 
reason that when a lease is signed, it be- 
comes a legal instrument in itself. It is 
binding on tenant and landlord after 
the expiration of the rent-control law 
which authorized it. ; 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then the oper- 
ation would be entirely by contract? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Assume _ that 
on June 30, 1949, the two parties who 
have made a voluntary lease increasing 
the rent by 15 percent cancel their lease. 
Then, under the provisions of the bill, 
as I read it, there is a compulsion on the 
landlord as to what he may charge for 
the property after the lease is broken. 

Mr. CAIN. After June 1949. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is the 
date which I am assuming. 
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Mr. CAIN. I should like to speak with 
our attorneys about that question, be- 
cause I am satisfied that the situation 
is not as the Senator has described it. 
Under the proposed law we are merely 
extending the principle and operation 
of the law of 1947 with reference to the 
lease privilege. We are saying that if 
under the new law a tenant and a land- 
lord sign a lease before December 31, 
1948, to terminate after December 31, 
1949, such lease shall be taken away 
from the control of the Office of Housing 
Expediter and the landlord and tenant 
may agree to a rent increase not in ex- 
cess of 15 percent of. the rental during 
the base year. But if, after the expira- 
tion date of the law, the tenant and the 
landlord cancel the lease, the property 
is—and in my opinion properly should 
be—placed on a free market. If the bill 
is different from that, that was not our 
intention. I should like to have the 
privilege of studying the provision. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I may read the 
provision incorrectly, but it seems to me 
that the rental goes back to the former 
maximum rate. 

Mr. CAIN. We are satisfied that it 
does not. I should like to have the op- 
portunity of obtaining some further in- 
formation so that I may speak authori- 
tatively. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Would it now be con- 
venient for the Senator to discuss the 
criminal penalty which has been pro- 
posed? I remind the distinguished Sen- 
ator that a constituent of mine protests 
the imposition of criminal penalties, 
pointing out—I think quite properly and 
accurately—that the criminal penalty 
was used as a bludgeon and as an instru- 
ment of oppression in many cases dur- 
ing the reign of OPA. An honest man 
may submit to a dishonest claim in order 
to avoid the disgrace of criminal pro- 
cedure. Why would not a civil penalty, 
together with injunctive relief, suffice 
for the purposes of the proposed act? 

Mr. CAIN. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado that I am delighted 
that he has brought up this subject, be- 
cause very frankly, I am not certain 
about the wisdom of including such a 
provision. I believe that the reasoning 
of the committee was something like 
this: The Housing Expediter asked for 
the authority to sue for treble damages 
when a tenant saw fit, for one reason or 
another, not to do so. We were strongly 
opposed to giving such power and au- 
thority into the hands of a Housing Ex- 
pediter, whoever he might be. In the 
first place, we thought that the average 
tenant was perfectly qualified and in- 
telligent enough to sue for treble dam- 
ages himself. But in order to provide 
for better enforcement and protection, 
the committee leaning over backward, 
reasoned—if I correctly understand the 
reasoning of the committee—that it 
would permit or encourage the Attor- 
ney General to bring to trial any vio- 
lator of any portion of the law, upon the 
determination by the Attorney General 
that the representations of facts laid 
before him by the Housing Administra- 
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tor were substantially correct. I think 
that is why it was done. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Regardless of the 
wisdom of the final decision of the At- 
torney General as to whether there 
should be a prosecution, we found by ex- 
perience during the days of the OPA that 
the threat of prosecution was sufficient 
to cause good people to yield to the threat 
and do things which should not have 
been required. I am not so much wor- 
ried about the Attorney General’s deci- 
sion, but I am worried about leaving a 
power of this kind in the hands of sub- 
ordinate officials who may use it—and it 
has been so used—to oppress the citizen. 
I wonder if those in charge of the bill 
might not be willing to reconsider that 
provision and possibly be satisfied with 
civil remedies, rather than to equip every 
one who works in this field with a power 
to oppress inconsistent with our system 
of government. 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly that is the very 
last thing to which we want to be a party. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. CAIN. But I wonder whether the 
fact that it must be a willful violation 
changes the Senator’s attitude toward 
this provision of the bill. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It does not change 
my attitude, because I want the willful 
violator to suffer for his action. But 
while convicting for willful violation, 


there are opportunities for subordinate ° 


officials to hold out the threat of a prose- 
cution in hundreds of cases which will 
never come to the Attorney General and 
where the element of willful violation is 
absent. Nevertheless, im such cases the 
citizen may yield to the threat because he 
does not wish to be put in disgrace. I 
know from personal experience that 
honest people in my own State have sub- 
mitted to that sort of thing rather than 
to have their names dragged through the 
newspapers as being criminals or as be- 
ing charged with having committed a 
criminal act. I think it would be most 
unfortunate to go back to anything of 
that kind in this field where we are deal- 
ing with an extraordinary and debatable 
remedy. 

Mr. CAIN. I wish to be as clear as I 
can in saying that the Senator and I 
are in agreement on the positions we 
are taking. If I understand this pro- 
vision of the proposed law—and I am 
somewhat hesitant about it because I 
am not a lawyer—it is to be left entirely 
to the Attorney General to determine 
whether the presentations made to him 
by the Office of Housing Expediter are 
legitimate. As I understand the situa- 
tion—and I may be wrong—neither the 
Housing Expediter nor any of his agents 
would carry out any actions based on 
their recommendation that someone was 
violating the law, but the Housing Ex- 
pediter would send a memorandum on 
the matter to the Attorney General. 

But I take it that the Senator from 
Colorado holds a contrary view. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I repeat, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I am not so much worried 
about the justice of the decisions of the 
Attorney General, but Iam worried about 
what precedes those decisions, and I am 
worried about the power such an ar- 
rangement gives to subordinate officials 


to threaten our citizens with criminal 
prosecutions, 

Mr. CAIN. © In this particular instance 
the Senator from Colorado obviously re- 
fers to the Office of Housing Expediter 
and his agents throughout the country. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes; to his agents 
throughout the country. 

Mr.CAIN. AndI take it that the Sen- 
ator’s experience is that a particular 
agent—let us say an agent at Denver, 
Colo.—might say to a citizen, “Let me tell 
you that I have reason to think you are 
considering breaking the law or have 
broken the law, and we are going to fine 
you a thousand dollars.” Is that what 
the Senator from Colorado is thinking 
about? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. Under OPA, 
that sort of thing was done repeatedly. 
Iam not speaking of any particular agent 
in the section of the country to which 
the Senator has referred. 

Mr. CAIN. Oh, no; of course the Sen- 
ator is not. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. But I know that sort 
of thing occurred repeatedly during the 
reign of the OPA, and it was one of the 
most offensive features of that reign. 

I respectfully suggest that we should 
be very careful not to reinstate some- 
thing of that kind at this time. 

Mr. CAIN. Despite the fact that the 
full committee is not now in the Cham- 
ber, I know I can speak for the committee 
in this instance: The committee wished 
to provide for a reasonable amount of 
protection under the law. We do not be- 
lieve in having anyone break a law which 
is on the statute books, but of course we 
want to provide against a resumption of 
certain of the practices to which the 
Senator from Colorado has referred. 
Certainly it was our opinion that in this 
respect we would be using the easier of 
the two proposed ways, and that in pro- 
viding that it be done through the At- 
torney General, we would keep the Office 
of Housing Expediter from having itself 
to sue anyone for treble damages at any 
time, for reasons which might be either 
manufactured or real. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I make 
this suggestion most respectfully: Let 
us assume that when such matters go 
to the Attorney General, just decisions 
will be made by him. But the argument 
is fallacious, I submit, because it does 
not take account of the coercive pres- 
sures which can be brougat to bear prior 
to the time such matters reach the At- 
torney General. 

Mr. CAIN. Would the approach I am 
about to suggest satisfy the Senator from 
Colorado? As we understand the situ- 
ation, in connection with this bill, no 
action is intended to be taken this after- 
noon on any matters which happen to 
be in dispute. I should like to take up 
this matter again with the other mem- 
bers of our committee, and then we shall 
rediscuss it on the floor of the Senate on 
Monday or whenever the bill comes up 
again for consideration. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me urge that that 
be done. I have great respect for the 
committee, and I hope the Senator from 
Washington and his colleagues will not 
attach themselves to the renaissance of 
a practice which was so foul and so much 
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to be condemned when it was operating 
under the OPA. 

Mr. CAIN. We shall be happy to take 
another look at it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me _ ask 
whether the Senator from Washington 
and his committee would consider in 
the same spirit in which the Senator 
from Washington has just considered 
the suggestions of the Senator from 
Colorado an amendment on page 8, in 
lines 5 and 6, whereby the words “named 
in the lease,” at the end of line 5 and 
at the beginning of line 6, would be 
stricken cut, and instead the words “of 
this act” would be inserted, so that the 
language then would read, “before the 
expiration date of this act.” 

I believe such a change would not alter 
the meaning of the section in any way, 
but would clarify the point I tried to 
bring out. Perhaps it is a technical 
point, but at the same time perhaps the 
present wording would confuse a person 
not familiar with the law. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, with the 
permission of the Senator from Massa- 
chuseits, I should like to reexamine that 
sentence, in light of the Senator’s con- 
tention, so as to see whether both of us 
can be certain that the purpose of the 


provision will be carried out and also will - 


be set forth in language which can be 
adequately understood by everyone. I 
suggest that we bring up that point also 
at our next session. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts for calling it to my atten- 
tion. 

Mr. President, in the absence of other 
questions at the moment, I wish the Rec- 
orp to show some rather interesting fig- 
ures which I obtained because of the 
hearings. If I were sitting as a private 
citizen considering the subject of rents, 
I would soon be convinced that the land- 
lords in the United States were one of 
the biggest types of big business. We do 
not need to argue for the moment that 
they are sometimes portrayed as being 
vicious, and so forth; but certainly under 
the circumstances I have stated, most 
persons would soon be convinced that 
landlords were big business, involving 
“big money.” I did not know, and I do 
not think the other members of the com- 
mittee knew, that in the over-all picture 
the situation may be considered to be 
quite otherwise. Our research estab- 
lished the fact that in the United States 
approximately eight and one-half mil- 
lion property owners are in the rental 
business. Certainly that figure—eight 
and one-half million—makes the rental 
business in the United States look like 
small business. So, Mr. President, I 
have obtained some figures which I sug- 
gest that we examine. 

The following figures are taken from 
a United States Census Bureau survey 
made in October 1947: The number of 
non-farm-dwelling units surveyed was 
15,300,000. The number of that type 
in the United States in October 1947, 
renting for $50 or more a month, was 
1,900,000. The number in the United 


States, at that time, renting for $20 a 
month or less was 4,160,000. The number 
of non-farm-dwelling units in the United 
States renting for from $20 to $40 a 
month was 9,240,000. Those figures indi- 
cate a range of rents in the United States 
with which most of us on the committee 
were not previously familiar. 

The median rent of all units was $29.33. 
The median rent of urban units was 
$31.64. The median rent of rural non- 
farm units was $18.62. 

-Mr. President, some other figures from 
the Bureau of the Census deserve our 
consideration. For instance, in 1940 
there were 6,763,881 single-family dwell- 
ing units in the United States. Of two- 
unit dwellings there were 3,529,581; of 
three-unit accommodations, 1,094,000; 
of four-unit accommodations, 741,461. 
One- to four-unit dwellings with com- 
mercial facilities on the ground floor 
numbered 632,549, which is to say that 
the total of units, including one to four 
units, represented 78.1 percent of the 
rental industry of the country in 1940, 
which I think is a way of suggesting that 
we are primarily concerned in this prob- 
lem, if on one aspect of the problem 
greater emphasis must be placed than 
on another as affecting the small-busi- 
ness man. He is the man for whom a 
reasonable solution of the problem is 
sought. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. I wish te congratulate 
the Senator from Washington on his 
presentation of facts, to which I have 
listened with very great interest. The 
only thing about which I am puzzled is 
how the Senator can arrive at the con- 
clusion that there should be rent control 
at all. The Senator has, in my opinion, 
presented a very convincing reason for 
ending it now. 

Mr. CAIN. I suggested earlier in my 
remarks that, after I shall have finished 
my presentation of the bill on behalf of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
which it is my responsibility to do, there 
is an excellent case to be made for end- 
ing rent controls today. What I shall 
never be able to forget is that during the 
time rent controls have been in effect 
we have been losing ground every year 
with reference to the availability of 
rental units. We have done it for 8 
years, though such a thing had never 
happened before. The assumption is 
that despite the fact that there are vir- 
tues in rent control, there are also great 
vices, and the time comes sooner or later 
when the vice eats up the virtue. It was 
in that sense, I may say to the Senator 
from Oklahoma, that I was expressing 
my own deep personal conviction on the 
basis of the facts as I see them. 

Mr. MOORE. I did not understand 
the Senator to say that he was present- 
ing this matter for any other reason 
than to advocate the passage of the bill. 
The point I make is that the Senator’s 
facts as elicited by inquiry are- certainly 
very revealing, and I am only stating that 
from those facts I have reached the con- 
clusion that there should be no rent 
control. 

Mr. CAIN. That is a very interesting 
observation and one to which I most 
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certainly do not take exception. As I 
understand the legislative responsibility, 
if a particular Senator, together with his 
conferees, is charged with the activities 
of a subcommittee in developing legisla- 
tion on a controversial subject, it is not 
for him to say that because he does not 
believe in the legislation he will not be- 
come a party to it by serving with those 
who must accept the responsibility. It 
is necessary for someone to assume re- 
sponsibility. Specifically, in the case of 
rent control, a subcommittee consisting 
of three Senators from this side of the 
aisle and two from the other side, took 
the 1947 law and tried to amend it so as 
to present an improved 1948 bill. The 
subcommittee is absolutely convinced 
that it has succeeded in that attempt, 
but I feel that, as chairman of the sub- 
committee, I have a responsibility to the 
country as well as to that particular sub- 
committee. Therefore I have presented 
the bill as best I could and I have stated 
my belief that it is better than the 1947 
law. I think I should be most derelict 
in my duty if I did not express any doubts 
that I had any reason whatever to believe 
should be expressed. 

Mr. MOORE. I certainly am not in- 
tending to criticize the conclusion of the 
Senator from Washington in recom- 
mending the bill. 

Mr. CAIN. I appreciate that. 

Mr. MOORE. As I said before, I 
listened very carefully to all the facts and 
testimony presented by the Senator. I 
was especially struck with the statements 
of the Acting Housing Expediter, which 
were in the nature of admissions of mal- 
administration. I have, of course, seen 
many instances of maladministration on 
the part of bureaus; in fact, I have never 
seen much of anything except maladmin- 
istration. I have seen very few bureaus 
which were ever concerned about the in- 
tent of Congress, once the authority had 
Been given to them. 

The Senator called the Acting Housing 
Expediter before the committee, and the 
Expediter has admitted many instances 
of maldaministration. He has also ap- 
parently shown a complete indifference to 
the intent of Congress. He has been 
chastised, and the committee has ob- 
tained his promise that he will do better 
if given further opportunity. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Washington 
how much confidence he has in that 
promise. 

Mr. CAIN. I want to say very seriously 
that I have a great deal of confidence 
in what the Acting Housing Expediter 
has said not only to me but to every 
other member of the committee, at least 
to all the members who were present, 
and to every member of the Senate sub- 
committee. I feel that I am justified in 
believing what he has said. It seemed 
to me that our subcommittee was the first 
responsible body to say to a Housing 
Expediter, “You did not know, and so 
we are not going to be too critical of 
what has happened in the past, but you 
are now, and you have been, living in 
the past. You have been pursuing prac- 
tices which have been part and parcel of 
Government routine for along time. You 
are doing what was the normal practice 
in recent years, taking an act of Congress 
and doing with it as you like.” All that 
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the subcommittee said to the Housing 
Expediter was, ““This is 1948, we are mov- 
ing ahead, we are not moving backward, 
and we want you and every member of 
your staff to get on board and comply 
with the intent of Congress. We are not 
going to do any more by way of criticiz- 
ing you because of your dereliction.” The 
dereliction was a staggering thing, al- 
though the Expediter was merely follow- 
ing a custom followed by too many in the 
executive bureaus. I think he will do 
his very best. Further than that, and 
by way of paying him a compliment, al- 
though I have never mentioned his name 
in so doing, I am satisfied that if after 
conference with the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency with reference to the 
bill, when it is passed, if it shall be 
passed, if he says, ‘““Yes, I understand it, 
and I can administer it the way the Con- 
gress wants it administered,” I am satis- 
fied that, if he later finds he cannot ad- 
minister it in that way, he will resign. 

Mr. MOORE. I hope the Senator will 
not be disillusioned in his confidence in 
the Housing Expediter. 

Mr. CAIN. One must take a chance, 
and I think my belief is fully justified. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to join other 
Senators in expressing appreciation of 
the courtesy exhibited by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Washington 
during his very thorough argument on 
the pending measure. I wish to advert, 
if I may, to that portion of the bill ap- 
pearing in lines 8 to 14, page 6, which 
was referred to by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] in his question awhile ago. 

I desire to ask the Senator if, in his 
opinion, it is not true that the placing 
in that particular part of the bill of the 
words “making such adjustments in such 
maximum rents as may be necessary to 
prevent any person from suffering a loss 
in the operation of any controlled hous- 
ing accommodations” would mean that 
the sole ground for adjustment of rents 
because of the financial question would 
be only that, and that the effect of in- 
cluding that provision would be simply 
to put the committee and the Congress 
on record, if the bill shall be passed, of 
forever doing away with any profit mo- 
tive in connection with the operation of 
rental property, at least through the pe- 
riod of the operation of the extension 
law? 

Mr. CAIN. My only answer at the mo- 
ment is that certainly that is not and 
was not our intention in framing this 
provision. The subcommittee worked at 
some length with the Acting Housing 
Expediter in an effort to work out a for- 
mula which would guarantee a fair re- 
turn on investment, just as in the case 
of construction under Federal auspices 
a return of 645 percent on investment 
was permitted. We were not in any 
agreement on a formula of that char- 
acter. This was our compromise. With 
full knowledge of what the committee 
had in mind, the Expediter has given 
evidence of his willingness not only to 
see that a man shall not lose money on 
his investment, but to permit him, in 
the absence of a formula, to receive a 


reasonable return on his investment. 
There will be certain differences of opin- 
ion, obviously, between the landlords and 
the Expediter, but we do not consider 
the provision to be as restrictive as does 
the Senator. ‘ 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
permit me to make this brief remark, 
it would be my humble opinion, from a 
careful study of the wording of the bill, 
that the result of the inclusion of those 
words would be to preciude the consid- 
eration of any reasonable profit or any 
money return above that return which 
will guarantee against suffering a loss, 
and to confine adjustments to seeing 
that a landlord does not suffer a loss. 
In other words, it would confine the 
meaning of the removal of hardships or 
the correcting of other inequities to other 
than financial matters and other than 
those having to do with the adequacy of 
return. 

I dg not believe it was the intention 
of the committee or of the able chair- 
man to put himself or the committee, 
much less to suggest that the Senate or 
the Congress be so placed, into the po- 
sition in which I am sure they would 
be placed by the passage of the bill with 
its present wording, of frowning irrev- 
ocably upon the continuance of any 
profit motive in the field of controlled 
renting through the operation of the 
law. 

Mr. CAIN. I may respond by saying 
I am very grateful that the Senator has 
brought that possibility to our attention. 
We shall certainly reconcile the com- 
mittee’s thinking with the Senator’s feel- 
ing before we ask for any action, because 
the last thing we want to do is to pre- 
clude a reasonable return on a man’s in- 
vestment in the fielad of hcusing or in 
any other field. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad that the 
chairman of the committee has that 
feeling. I am not surprised, because I 
did not think that he intended such an 
interpretation of the wording. 

Will the Senator yield for another 
question? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It seems to me that 
the distinguished Senator made a very 
fine case for the committee bill in the 
first 2 hours of his presentation. It was 
a very able presentation. Then he pro- 
ceeded meticulously to demolish that 
case in the last hour of his presentation. 
I thought he did as good a job in demol- 
ishing it as he had done in erecting it in 
the first 2 hours of his presentation. I 
think it is the Senator’s privilege to speak 
his own views on the subject, but I am 
wondering if it had occurred to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that in the light of 
the recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court several days ago the oniy 
ground, as I read the decision, upon 
which the extension of rent controls can 
be legally justified is the continuance of 
wartime conditions, whereas, as I under- 
stood the distinguished Senator in the 
last hour of his address, he made the 
statement not once but several times that 
there was no continuance of wartime 
conditions and that the war was: over, 
thereby negativing the recitals on page 
2, lines 21 and 22, of the bill, in which, 


very properly, as a peg on which to hang 
the proposed law, it is stated that— 

Such restrictions are necessary in the in- 
terest of national security and necessary to 
the successful completion of the war. 


Do I correctly understand from the 
presentation of the Senator that he does 
not believe tkere is any soundness to 
those recitals which I have just read, and 
that there is nothing to the recitals that 
it is necessary to the successful comple- 
tion of the war and: in the interest of 
national security that rent control be 
extended? 

Mr. CAIN. I think there is no doubt 
that the Supreme Court has recently said 
there is legal ground for continuing rent 
controls. I certainly would not want to 
be misunderstood to be taking exception 
to a declaration by the Supreme Court. 
I think that where I have unintention- 
ally misled the Senator was in giving my 
own personal conviction, which was not 
a legal approach to the problem, that 
much of what we refer to as being a war 
condition is not so any longer. That is 
my opinion. It has nothing to do in it- 
self with the Supreme Court’s decision. 
I do not happen to know, may I suggest 
to my very warm friend, the Senator 
from Florida, whether he was present at 
the time I said my responsibility was to 
work for the passage of the very best pos- 
sible bill if we are to have a rent law. I 
maintain that position. I shall. work 
very hard to that end. But I feel im- 
pelled to cast some reflection, doubt, and 
uncertainty on the wisdom of the whole 
subject of rent control in America. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I honor the Senator, 
I appreciate his frankness, and I hope he 
will read the Recorp with this in mind, 
that everything he has said has become 
a part of the legislative record in the 
consideration of this bill, and I fear that 
as the official sponsor of the bill he has 
probably very successfully removed, in 
the last hour of his very able address, 
the very slender foundations upon which 
the bill might be legally predicated. I 
hope he will check his remarks with that 
in view, because I know, after reading 
the court’s decision, of no other basis 
upon which it can be predicated as the 
legal extension of a war-control measure 
except upon the continued existence of 
war conditions and the necessity for the 
law in the successful completion of the 
war, as recited most ably by the Senator 
and his colleagues in the portion of the 
bill which I have quoted. In other 
words, I fear that the Senator, in his 
desire to express frankly to his col- 
leagues his own personal opinions, has 
completely demolished the only founda- 
tion upon which the bill might have been 
imposed. I simply wish respectfully to 
call that matter to his attention. 

Mr. CAIN. I am grateful that the 
Senator has raised the question. I shall 
make it very plain that there was cer- 
tainly no intention on the part of the 
junior Senator from Washington, in 
speaking about the bill, to cast any pos- 
sible doubt as to its future constitu- 
tionality. We took particular steps, I 
may suggest to the junior Senator from 
Florida, to improve its constitutional 
position. So far as I am concerned, if I 
understand the Senator’s contention, by 
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no means am I looking for any remote 
way in which to cast doubt on the bill 
in a legal sense, and whatever is neces- 
sary to make that clear in the REcorp, 
either this afternoon or on a following 
day, the Senator may rest assured I shall 
present. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.CAIN. Iyield to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question in connection 
with the one just propounded by the 
Senator from Florida. As I understand 
the remarks the Senator made with ref- 
erence to the war having ended, and 
there being no justification, as a matter 
of fact for continuance of rent control, 
was that his own conclusion, or the con- 
clusion of the committee as well, with 
respect to the facts? 

Mr. CAIN. With reference to the lat- 
ter part of my remarks, from the time I 
concluded explaining and justifying and 
defining the bill, what I said belongs par- 
ticularly and solely to me, and I thought 
I made that rather clear. 

Mr. WATKINS. Did the committee 
receive evidence which would justify the 
conclusion the Senator stated—that the 
situation no longer exists which called 
for the Rent Control Act iu the begin- 
ning? 

Mr. CAIN. I could not answer that 
question, for the simple reeson that the 
subcommittee, and then the full commit- 
tee, voted for a bill. But I could draw 
from the evidence submitted, as an indi- 
vidual, a defense, from my point of view, 
for, every comment I made this after- 
noon in the latter part of my presen- 
tation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would the Senator 
consider that the preponderance of the 
evidence at least justified the position 
he took when he stated the fact to be 
that conditions were not such as to 
justify rent control? 

Mr. CAIN. If the decision were to 
lie—and perhaps it does—between con- 
tinuing rent controls in approximately 
the form provided in the last bill, in 1947, 
and prior to that time, and abolishing 
rent controls, and if the Senator is 
speaking to me now as an individual 
Senator, I say the conditions in this 
country as I see them justify giving 
serious consideration to eliminating rent 
controls, because I think primarily the 
record shows that rent controls per se 
have added to an artificial shortage of 
housing space any way one looks at it, 
and no one has yet talked his way around 
that. 

Mr. WATKINS. Was testimony pre- 
sented to show that in certain sections 
of the United States where rent controls 
were in force there was not a shortage 
of houses? 

Mr. CAIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. And that there was 
no justification for further rent control? 

Mr. CAIN. I remember one example 
in the hearings, perhaps 3 weeks ago, or 
approximately that time. I have forgot- 
ten the exact figures, but in a general 
way they showed this situation: A city 
known as Bremerton, Wash., had a popu- 
lation in 1849 of from 12,000 to 15,000. 





As a result of the war, because Bremer- 
ton was a naval repair base, the popula- 
tion rose to between 80,000 and 90,000. 
Rent controls were imposed in 1941 or 
1942 and are still in force. But in the 
past 2 years 50,000 people have moved 
out of Bremerton and gone elsewhere. 
The presentation was made before our 
committee by an ex-mayor of Bremer- 
ton, who is now a Member of the House 
of Representatives, and who came before 
our committee ana said, “Why should we 
continue rent control?” On a basis of 
logic and reason, we said, “Let us ask the 
Housing Expediter.”” We asked him if 
he would not lock into the matter. He 
replied that of course he would. I 
raised the question with him yesterday 
when the Committee on Banking and 
Currency was talking about the bill with 
the Acting Housing Expediter. He said, 
“A survey is being made, and we hope to 
be able very soon to answer your ques- 
tion.” That was one instance. 

Tet us turn now to the city of Chicago, 
which presented a very interesting case, 
which was discussed by an engineer al- 
most with a slide rule. As I recall, his 
story went something like this: In 1940 
there were 40,000 vacant units of rental 
housing in Chicago. Unlike most Amer- 
ican large cities, Chicago did not either 
benefit or suffer during the war from an 
enlarged population. The record indi- 
cates that there are about 23,000 more 
white people in Chicago today than there 
were in 1940. There were in the neigh- 
borhood of 73,000 more housing units 
built in that period—73,000 more housing 
units constructed, 23,000 additional peo- 
ple; 40,000 vacancies in 1940, and in 1948 
a desperate housing shortage. Again on 
the basis of the facts, there is much more 
housing in Chicago than there was 8 
years ago, when there was no housing 
shortage, and there are relatively fewer 
people, yet there is a housing shortage 
now, and there was not in.1$40. 

Mr. WATKINS. How does the bill at- 
tempt to remedy such a situation? What 
are the effective measures? 

Mr. CAIN. The effective measure is 
the. approach the bill makes. For exam- 
ple, the Housing Expediter can decontrol 
on his own decision a defense-rental area, 
or a portior. of that area, or any class of 
housing within the area or within a por- 
tion of the area, and so far as local rent 
control boards in any area in America 
are concerned, the bill provides that they 
make the same recommendations. 

The subcommittee had proposed a 
formula to the full committee, which 
merel, provided that when there was a 
vacancy of 1 percent of ordinary habita- 
ble houses for rent and for sale, there 
would appear to be no housing shortage. 
The only justification the committee or 
the Congress has ever had for rent con- 
trol is that there was a housing shortage. 

The suggestion was made that the 
Bureau of the Census should make a cen- 
sus of housing, because evidently the 
Housing Expediter had not done so—he 
had no figures to present to us—and 
when there was not a shortage in an 
area surveyed by the Census, automati- 
cally decontrol should take place. 

The committee thought it not wise to 
accept the formula recommended by the 
subcommittee, because the committee 
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was not certain whether 1 percent was 
the proper figure. What the committee 
actually did, after a good deal of discus- 
sion—every member of the committee 
agreeing with the principle—was to vote 
to have 214 percent substituted for the 1 
percent vacancy rate. 

I should like to point out to the Sena- 
tor from Utah that when I said a 1-per- 
cent vacancy rate leading to decontrol, 
I meant 1 percent of ordinary habitable 
houses, which excludes from considera- 
tion trailer camps, boarding houses, and 
rooming houses. So it is not 1 percent 
of the actual total vacancies; it is nearer 
4 or 5 percent. 

But to answer the question, that for- 
mula was rejected by the committee, 
and the entire discretion with reference 
to decontrol lies in the local board, on 
the one hand, and the Housing Expediter, 
on the other. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is where it has 
been all the time. 

Mr. CAIN. Yes; and I tried to point 
out, as plainly as I could in the presen- 
tation this afternoon, why the power 
which has previously been there has not 
properly been used. 

Mr. WATKINS. What is the guaranty 
that it will be so in the future? 

Mr. CAIN. There simply is no guar- 
anty. 

Mr. WATKINS. Did the committee 
consider writing into the bill sufficient 
instructions in such a way that they 
could not be ignored? 

Mr. CAIN. The committee went as 
far as it thought it could go in that con- 
nection in a bill which is going to rely 
upon the effectiveness of local control 
Woards throughout the country, and on 
a national housing expediter, with a 
staff of presumably qualified and com- 
petent men situated in approximately 
600 different locations throughout Amer- 
ica. The Acting Housing Expediter has 
admitted in a score of different ways that 
he and his staff have not been adequately 
conscious of the fact that the Congress 
said plainly in the law of 1847, “Every 
time there is an opportunity to decontrol 
anything, decontrol it.” The housing 
problem of the country will never be 
solved without decontrol. What has 
happened? Many areas in the country 
have actually been decontrolled in the 
last couple of years by the Office of the 
Housing Expediter, but that is more im- 
pressive on paper than it is in fact. 
When we take a look at the decontrolled 
areas, it will be found that, in fact, they 
cover only about 300,000 people. Under 
the present law today, there are 14,000,- 
000 controlled housing units in America. 
It simply does not stand to reason that 
throughout the country there is a con- 
tinuing need for rent control. The law 
merely charges the Expediter and the 
local boards with doing a much better 
job of research than they have done 
heretofore. 

Let me refer to the matter of expres- 
sions of opinion. A national agent, 
known as the Housing Expediter, was 
willing to take opinions, over the signa- 
tures of the chairmen of iocal rent-con- 
trol boards something to this effect: “We 
think that rent controls are justified 
in towns X, Y, and Z for the present 
and for as far into the future as we can 
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see.” The Housing Expediter has taken 
such statements of opinion as fact. He 
has filed them. Then he has come be- 
fore our committee as a competent wit- 
ness and said, “Look, 358 American com- 
munities want to continue rent control.” 
I asked him, “In what manner do you 
figure that to be so?” He replied, “I have 
here expressions of opinion to that ef- 
fect.” The members of the committee 
naturally asked, “What are the expres- 
sions of opinion?” We have not received 
an answer as yet to the question. In most 
instances those expressions of opinion 
were not worth the paper on which they 
were written. 

Mr. WATKINS. May I make one fur- 
ther inquiry? Did the committee go 
into the matter of the formation of local 
boards, as to whether or not the gover- 
nors of the various States were cooperat- 
ing in naming such boards, so that the 
landlords who had hardship cases to 
present could obtain some relief, or at 
least be given a hearing? 

Mr. CAIN. On the basis of the evi- 
dence we received, both from within the 
office of the Housing Expediter and from 
outside sources we were able to conclude 
that roughly 80 percent of the boards 
now operating in America are qualified 
and prepared to do a constructive and 
competent job. There is only one State 
in the Union in which, for reasons not 
known to us presently, no nominations 
were made by the governor of the State. 
The charge was made in some instances 
that a board was too largely representa- 
tive of landlord interest, and that other 
boards were too heavily weighted with 
tenant representatives. But by and large 
the boards, if encouraged and stimulated 
from the national level, will, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, do an excellent job, 
and a much better one in the future 
than they have been able to do in the 
face of uncertainty in the past. 

Mr. WATKINS. I may observe that 
in the State of Utah, and particularly in 
one of the larger counties, only in re- 
cent weeks has the Governor appointed 
a board, as required by the act. The 
landlords there have been wholly unable 
to obtain any relief whatsoever, al- 
though the rentals which were fixed 
there were fixed on a depression level. I 
refer to the town of Provo, Utah, adja- 
cent to the large Geneva steel plant de- 
velopment in that area. 

Mr. CAIN. Ido not think there is any 
doubt that there are similar instances. 
The Senator has given one instance. It 
is a pity that no board has been estab- 
lished in that area. An injustice has 
been done to the landlords, and the law 
itself has been violated. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am not making 
these observations simply to make talk 
or conversation. I ask the Senator from 
Washington ig the committee has put any 
teeth in the bill to require governors or 
others to provide boards? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the bill provide 
for making it mandatory that such 
boards be appointed? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. And also that land- 
lords be given some representation? 
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Mr. CAIN. There are two provisions 
in the bill which would cover the dilemma 
suggested by the Senator. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should be glad to 
have the Senator point them out to me. 

Mr. CAIN. The first is that the Hous- 
ing Expediter shall notify the governor 
of the need that he either appoint new 
members or reappoint old members, as 
the case may be, and if there has been 
no response from the governor within 30 
days, the Housing Expediter is given au- 
thority, under the bill which he did not 
have under the 1947 law, himself directly 
to appoint the boards. 

Mr. WATKINS. So, as I understand, 
the Expediter can himself in such a case, 
appoint members of the board? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. But if the Expediter 
is not in sympathy with granting relief 
in hardship cases, what will happen to 
those who are suffering hardship? How 
are they going to obtain any relief? As- 
sume ,the governor will not appoint a 
board, and then the matter is left, by the 
provisions of the bill, to the Expediter. 

Mr. CAIN. If we have in this country 
such a situation as the Senator has 
spoken of, where a responsible local of- 
ficial, namely, the governor of a State, 
and responsible Federal officials, name- 
ly, the Housing Expediter and his staff, 
are not willing to cooperate among them- 
selves and with the people in granting 
justice and fair play, we had better get 
rid of the theory of the law which we are 
now advancing and which the Congress 
adopted last year. On the basis of the 
Senator’s assumption I would not know 
of any way to turn if the people of the 
country will not cooperate in the doing 
of a job which needs to be done. If we 
have a bad governor and a bad Federal 
Government, we have no government 
left anyway. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would it not be wise 
to provide in the bill that action shall 
be made mandatory upon the governor 
or upon the Federal Housing Expediter, 
rather than permissive? 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator may be cor- 
rect in that. But to what extent could 
Congress in an act make it mandatory 
upon a governor to do a certain thing? 

Mr. WATKINS. Not on the governor, 
but Congress can make it mandatory 
taat the Expediter do a certain thing. I 
have not examined the measure closely 
enough to know exactly what it provides. 
It may be the bill contains a mandatory 
provision. If it does not, I think a man- 
datory provision should be placed in it. 
I point out that I think it should be 
mandatory that the governor give the 
home owners and those who rent dwell- 
ings representation on such a board. 

Mr. CAIN. We have given as much 
encouragement to make representative 
appointments as we can from the Fed- 
eral level. On page 9, beginning in line 
24, the following language appears: 

(e) (1) The Rent Administrator is author- 
ized and directed to create in each defense- 
rental area, or such portion thereof as he 
may designate, a local advisory board, each 
such board to consist of not less than five 
members who are citizens of the area and 
who, insofar as practicable, as a group are 
representative of the affected interests in the 
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area, to be appointed by the Rent Adminis- 
trator, from recommendations made by the 
respective governors: Provided, That in any 
case where the governor has made no recom- 
mendations for original appointments to 
local boards or appointments to fill vacancies, 
within 30 days after request therefor (sub- 
sequent to the date of enactment of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1948), from the 
Rent Administrator, the Rent Administrator 
may, without such recommendations, appoint 
the original members of such boards or such 
members as may be required to fill vacancies. 


We used the word “may” instead of 
“must.” 

Mr. WATKINS. That is permissive 
only. Why should it not be mandatory? 
Why should not the provision be that the 
Expediter must appoint, if the governor 
has not done his duty? 

Mr. CAIN. There was a very good 
reason for our not having done so, be- 
cause of our assumption that there would 
be no repetition of a case in which a 
governor did not cooperate. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have already called 
the Senator’s attention to a case in which 
the governor did not cooperate until 
within the last few weeks. If that has 
happened once, it can happen again. 

Mr. CAIN. Speaking only for the 
members of the committee, I would say 
we would not be in opposition to such an 
amendment. ‘ 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to make 
an observation in connection with the 
questions asked by the Senator from 
Florida {[Mr. HoLutanp] of the Senator 
from Washington, and the assurance by 
the Senator from Washington that the 
Expediter and his staff are going to obey 
the law from now on. The committee is 
relying, as I understand, on their present 
assurance that they will obey the law 
now that its provisions have been called 
to their attention. I did not understand 
from what the Senator said that they did 
not know what the law was before. The 
Senator did not mean that, did he? 

Mr. CAIN. What I meant was simply 
this: After the law of 1947 was passed the 
Housing Expediter and his staff under- 
stood the law all right from their point 
of view. By regulation and administra- 
tive edict they said, “This is what the law 
of 1947 means.” It was months later be- 
fore those of us in the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee charged with this work 
discovered that the Housing Expediter’s 
interpretations were far different from 
what we conceived to be the intent of 
Congress. 

Our best offset to that argument is that 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
wants to try an experiment. I, for one, 
think it is an excellent trend to establish. 
We do not yet know what the final law 
will have in it; but the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the Senate, 
through some of its representatives, will 
sit down with the Housing Expediter and 
his staff, with a reporter, and they will 
go over the legislation line by line to de- 
termine conclusively that the Housing 
Expediter, who is to administer the law, 
understands how the body which initi- 
ated the law wants it administered. That 
is the only conceivable answer we have to 
the futility of the past, but we think the 
plan will work. Certainly it is deserving 
of a trial. 
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Mr. WATKINS. I cannot conceive of 
any greater pledge given by any of those 
men than their oath of office when they 
raised their right hands and swore to up- 
hold the laws of the United States, which 
in this particular case, involving the 
Housing Expediter, is this very law. I do 
not think we are getting any greater as- 
surance out of him that he is going to do 
better in the future than he has done in 
the past. It seems to me that the legis- 
lation should contain such language that 
there could be no doubt about its mean- 
ing, directing the Expediter and all other 
representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment in such a way that they must com- 
ply or be removed from office. 

We must bear in mind that there have 
been many hardship cases among land- 
lords who have maintained rental prop- 
erties. They have now lost a year be- 
cause this man did not understand the 
law or did not want to enforce it. 

I very much appreciate what the Sen- 
ator has done today. He has given a 
wonderful explanation of the bill and 
the background for it. He has told us 
what the committee was trying to ac- 
complish by the bill. After he had con- 
cluded I was almost convinced that there 
should be no rent control. I came here 
with a rather open mind. The remarks 
which have been made reinforce that 
conviction. That ‘s the net effect of the 
bill so far as I see it. 

I should like to ask one further ques- 
tion of the Senator. What is the justifi- 


cation for excluding hotels, motor courts, 
rooming houses, and similar types of 
rental properties, and retaining under 


contro] homes and apartments which are 
rented by literally hundreds of thousands 
of citizens in modest circumstances who 
depend upon their rentals for a living? 
What is the justification for excluding 
other types of rental property from rent 
control, and retaining homes and apart- 
ments under control? 

Mr. CAIN. In the past the assump- 
tion has been that there was no longer 
a shortage in the types of facilities to 
which the Senator refers, and that for 
that reason they should be decontrolled. 
However, there continues to be a short- 
age of housing rental units, which are 
becoming less numerous every year. 
Since 1941, approximately 4,000,000 
houses which were formerly rented have 
been sold and taken off the market. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
mean that the shortage is actually feed- 
ing the shortage, and creating a greater 
shortage? : 

Mr. CAIN. All I can suggest is that 
the record be examined. There are 25 
or 30 percent fewer houses for rent in 
America today than there were in 1940. 

Mr. WATKINS. All we need to do is 
to continue this program for a few more 
years, and at the rate we are going we 
shall not have any. 

Mr. CAIN. The Congress and the ad- 
ministration have said that they wanted 
to continue rent control. We have be- 
fore us for consideration a pretty good 
rent-control law, in my opinion. How- 
ever, we are confronted with some of the 
questions raised by the Senator, not on 
the basis of rumor, but of fact. Where 
have these rental units gone? With such 
a gicat reduction in 8 years of the num- 
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ber of available units, where will we be 
5 years from now? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator has been 
most courteous and candid, and I am 
grateful to him. I do not wish to offend 
in any way. At the same time I con- 
fess that after the colloquy which the 
Senator has had with the Senator from 
Utah, I am even more puzzled than I 
was before as to what is the conclusion 
of the Senator, who is chairman of the 
subcommittee, and who is handling the 
bill. If it does not offend, therefore, I 
should like to address this question to 
the Senator: Is it the Senator’s conclu- 
sion, based upon his own sound judg- 
ment—and I have found his judgment to 
be sound—that the case made at the 
hearings justifies the extension of rent 
control, as embraced in this particular 
bill? Or, to the contrary, does the Sen- 
ator oppose this particular bill? 

Mr. CAIN. I hope I can give the Sen- 
ator an answer which is very clear. Ob- 
viously, I happen to be in an awkward 
and dual capacity. . From the hearings, 
a part of which I think every Senator has 
before him, the subcommittee decided 
that because of a continuing doubt as to 
whether the time had come to decontrol 
flatly, it was willing to recommend a 
1948 law which was, if I may use the 
term, considerably more liberal in ap- 
proach than the bill which was finally 
reported by the full committee. 

The members of the subcommittee 
were not trying to be obstructionists. 
Among the membership of the subcom- 
mittee there were men with varying 
views concerning this subject. The sub- 
committee was willing to recommend 
such a law because responsible Members 
of the Congress and the President of the 
United States had said—and they have 
said repeatedly—“We must have contin- 
uing rent controls.” 

The subcommittee was charged with 
writing a rent-control bill. Its first ob- 
jective was to write a better Jaw—not 
technically, but a better law because of 
improved circumstances—than the law 
of 1947. 

The subcommittee presented its views 
to the full committee, and did not com- 
plain over some of the deletions which 
were made from the bill, because those 
things can be discussed in a free body 
such as this. The full committee was 
more certain about the need for contin- 
uing control. 

Further in answer to the Senator’s 
question, depending upon how one 
wishes to look at the question, it is pos- 
sible to cite chapter and verse from the 
hearings and build the finest possible case 
for immediate decontrol of rents. From 
the same text, because of the variety of 
witnesses, one can build an excellent 
case for the continuance of controls, not 
only for 14 months, as we have recom- 
mended, but for 6, 7, or 10 years. 

Further answering the Senator’s ques- 
tion, I do not feel that I am being dis- 
loyal to my committee. I am thoroughly 
conversant with the reasons why it rec- 
ommended this bill. I think the law 
should be liberalized. If permitted to do 
s0, I shall endeavor to be sympathetic to 
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amendments to make the new law more 
liberal than the present law. I expect 
to vote for the bill, because it was my 
task to bring it before the Senate and 
fight for it. But I think the questions I 
have raised about the effect of rent con- 
trol on the construction of rental units 
have not thus far been raised by others; 
and I do not want to be a party to hav- 
ing the Senate rapidly and casually pass 
a rent-control law, without looking at it 
from all sides as thoroughly and as criti- 
cally as we can. 

I have already raised in the minds of 
Senators questions in regard to where 
we in America are headed in this re- 
spect. If we pass such a law, I want to 
consider where it will take us. It has 
taken other countries in very unfortu- 
nate directions, with very bad results 
from which they have never recovered. 
I have tried as best I could to study the 
French experience, for instance. In 
France, rent controls were established 
33 years ago. At that time the declara- 
tion was made by a responsible French 
Government official that they would re- 
move rent controls as soon as the supply 
equaled the demand. However, today, 33 
years later, they still do not have a suffi- 
cient supply. That is because in France 
the people, whatever their income may 
be, are buying a product—housing—at 
prices comparable to the prices 33 years 
ago. Today the people of the United 
States are buying housing at prices 
which, generally speaking, are the equiva- 
lent of twice the prices in 1941. Why 
should not people buy twice the housing 
for what they used to be able to afford, 
inasmuch as they are buying at so greatly 
inflated prices? 

Mr. President, if we are going to pass 
such a bill and if the Congress likes the 
theory of the 1947 act, then I suggest, 
without fear of successful contradiction, 
that Senate bill 2182 is a better instru- 
ment in every way, shape, and form than 
was the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, 
and I also suggest that we have found 
ways and means of administering it more 
effectively. We are satisfied that this 
measure will bring greater justice and 
fair play to more people. 

Then we come to the question, Do we 
want any law on this subject? We read 
in the newspapers that very responsible 
people almost everywhere say, ‘““We must 
have rent controls.” But, Mr. President, 
they do not say why. So I thought it 
timely to say, “Let us slow up a little 
and take a look at the facts of the case.” 
I do not consider that action on my part 
to be an act of treason to the commit- 
tee, for which I have the highest regard. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator; and I shall not renew 
my question. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that we are not to take 
action today on the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair so understands. 

Mr. CAIN. For that reason, inasmuch 
as I have concluded the presentation I 
wish to make, and inasmuch as I have 
also responded to all questions which 
Senators wished to ask, I feel quite 
ready to yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield the floor? 

Mr. CAIN. I do. 
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FOREST CONSERVATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, in this 
period of high national income we are 
too inclined to think of the wealth of 
the Nation in terms of dollars. Too fre- 
quently we overlook the fact that the 
real wealth of this country is in its re- 
sources. Too frequently we think of the 
dollar as the basis of our national wealth, 
rather than as the basic unit of our rate 
of exchange. We should clearly recog- 
nize that the dollar will be of little value 
if we waste our real wealth—our natural 
resources. 

In his economic report to Congress 
last month, President Truman stressed 
the need for conserving our great natu- 
ral wealth. He said: 

Development of natural resources in land, 
water power, minerals, and forests requires 
that we make up as soon as possible for the 
lapses in many of these efforts during the 
pressures of war and postwar reconversion. 

Wise conservation and development efforts 
are now all the more needed because in many 
respects these resources were subjected to 
excessive drains to supply wartime produc- 
tion. 


The Secretary of the Interior has wise- 
ly pointed out on many occasions that we 
do not have an unlimited reservoir of 
two of the most valuable of the natural 
resources—oil and gas. This is also true 
in the case of our forests, another of our 
major resources. 

I wish to point out to my colleagues the 
urgent need to expand our forestry pro- 
gram, The same is true with respect to 
many other of our natural resources. 

Fortunately, we have a tremendous re- 
serve of coal; but, as I shall point out at 
a later date, we are only beginning to 
realize the full value of this coal. Today 
we have a fuel shortage in many sections 
of our Nation, even though production is 
at an all-time peak. This high rate of 
production must of necessity further de- 
plete our known reserves of oil and gas. 

The only immediate answer to the 
present shortage is wise use of existing 
supplies. The long-range answer lies in 
the development of liquid and gaseous 
fuels from coal and oil shale. Much val- 
uable work has been done in this field in 
the past, but, unfortunately, it has been 
too limited in nature because of inade- 
quate congressional appropriations. 

I think the Congress should applaud 
the vigor with which the Department of 
the Interior is tackling this tremendously 
important matter. This Department is 
moving rapidly to expand the synthetic- 
fuel development work. 

Mr. President, in this connection I wish 
to say that I think all of us give too little 
credit to the technical experts of the 
Government agencies. We fail to give 
proper recognition to these valuable Gov- 
ernment scientists who have contributed 
so much toward the development of our 
Nation. I am strongly in favor of con- 
gressional recognition for these scientists 
and their solid contributions to our na- 
tional welfare. They deserve our praise. 
It has been long overdue. 

Dr. W. C. Schroeder, Chief of the Syn- 
thetic Fuels Division of the Bureau of 
Mines, and his staff deserve high praise 
for the development and expansion of 
our synthetic-fuels program which will 


be of tremendous benefit to our Nation. 
There is much work ahead in that field. 
The same is true in other fields, and the 
time has come to make a supreme effort 
to fully utilize our natural resources for 
the benefit of all our people. 

Mr. President, the real wealth of this 
country is in its resources. 

I wish to invite the attention of my 
colleagues to the urgent need to expand 
our work in the field of forestry—one of 
our basic resources. If we build up our 
forest resources and see to it that they 
are given good management, we shall 
create new wealth. If we neglect our 
forests, it will cost us far more in the 
end. 

We can make no sounder investment 
than to pay heed to the warnings of our 
Forest Service. The facts are clear: We 
are still taking from our forests more 
saw timber than is being replaced by 
growth. We are not providing adequate 
means for developing our forest and 
range watersheds. The watershed situ- 
atioh is apparently getting worse each 
year, along with the decline of our tim- 
ber. This means not only a decreased 
timber supply, at a time when lumber 
and paper and pulp are in increased de- 
mand, but also decreased livestock pro- 
duction, at a time when the need is 
greatest. 

My own State of West Virginia pro- 
vides a typical case study of the forestry 
situation in our country today. Two- 
thirds of all West Virginia is forest land. 
There are nearly 10,000,000 acres of 
forest, as compared with less than 4,000,- 
000 acres of cropland in farms. That 
means, of course, that the forests are of 
very great importance to West Virginia. 

Lumbering was one of the earliest in- 
dustries in -our State, and it is still a big 
industry. In recent years, West Vir- 
ginia has led all other States in produc- 
tion of hardwoods. Its forests support 
more than 1,500 sawmills, several pulp 
and paper plants, and a great many other 
woodworking industries. The value of 
the primary forest crop in 1946 was over 
$40,000,000; the value of finished wood 
products and the labor returns from the 
forests were probably well over $200,- 
000,000. 

So it is quite evident that the future 
welfare and prosperity of West Virginia 
are bound up in no small measure with 
her forests. Certainly, our State can- 
not achieve its full measure of progress 
if it neglects to maintain the productive 
values on two-thirds of all its land. 

As I said a minute ago, two-thirds of 
all West Virginia is forest land. What is 
the condition of those forests today? 
The virgin timber is all but gone. 
Second-growth timber must be the pres- 
ent and future supply. According to the 
reappraisal just recently completed by 
the United States Forest Service, only 43 
percent of our forest land now has sec- 
ond-growth of saw-timber size. 

I cannot find much cause for pride in 
the fact that although West Virginia has 
something over 2 percent of all the forest 
land in the United States, it has only 
about one-half of 1 percent of the re- 
maining saw timber. I regret to say 
that our saw-timber trees are being re- 
moved faster than they are growing. 
The growth rate is reckoned at about 


449,000 000 board feet a year, while about 
891,000,000 board feet is being cut. 

Here is the serious side of the timber 
situation in West Virginia: Trees of saw- 
timber size are being cut almost twice as 
fast as they are being grown, and much 
of the new growth each year is in small 
trees and the less valuable kinds of trees, 
while the heaviest inroads are being 
made in the choicest s: w-timber trees. 
Sustained crops of valuable trees can- 
not be provided with that kind of system. 

All of these things plainly indicate that 
it is time to sit up and take notice of what 
is happening to our forestry heritage. 
We do not want to have to reduce our 
yearly harvest of timber any more than 
necessary. Thus, the obvious thing to 
to do is to increase the growth. 

West Virginia can grow fine timber. 
Foresters tell me that a great deal of 
our forest land could, with good man- 
agement, grow two or three times as 
much timber as it is producing now. 

I am describing these things in West 
Virginia not only because it is my home 
State, and these things are therefore of 
particular concern to me, but because the 
forest situation in West Virginia is more 
or less representative of many other 
States. What I am saying about my 
State applies in considerable degree to 
the country as a whole. 

FOREST-FIRE CONTROL 


There is, of course, a positive side to 
the picture. All of West Virginia’s forest 
lands are receiving organized protection 
from fire: West Virginia is classed as 
one of the more progressive States in the 
field of forest-fire control. For the fiscal 
year 1947, the State budgeted a total of 
$484,044 for the protection of State and 
privately owned woodlands from fire. 
The Federal Government, through ap- 
propriations under the Clarke-McNary 
law, furnished $193,329 of this amount. 
This total budget was the largest ever 
made available for forest-fire control in 
West Virginia. 

From 1942 to 1946, the acreage of wood- 
land burned in West Virginia was more 
than cut in half. But there was still a 
total of 115,000 acres burned over in 1946. 
This is due at least in part to the fact 
that the funds available to accomplish 
the forest-fire protection job are spread 
pretty thin in many portions of the State. 

To get on top of this fire-protection 
job, we need everybody’s cooperation in 
preventing fires caused by carelessness. 
We need strict State laws and adequate 
law enforcement to stop forest fires that 
are willfully or maliciously set. And we 
need to intensify protection on all areas 
by making available funds to provide ad- 
ditional equipment and manpower. 
Wholehearted cooperation from all our 
conservation-minded citizens plus strict 
enforcement of fire laws will go a long 
way toward reducing the present-day 
heavy fire losses. 

West Virginia has a great asset in the 
Monongahela National Forest. We are 
justly proud of the fact that this was 
one of the earliest national forests es- 
tablished under the Weeks law of 1911, 
which authorized Federal purchase of 
lands for public-forest purposes. Much 
of the area purchased was badly de- 
pleted by wasteful logging and fire at 
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the time it was acquired. Under Gov- 
ernment protection and management it 
is coming back with fine timber growth, 
and yielding steadily increasing crops of 
timber. 

The national forest has complete fire 
protection, and the timber is managed 
for sustained yields. 

WATERSHED, WILDLIFE PROTECTION 


The Monongahela National Forest pro- 
tects part of the headwaters of the Po- 
tomac River and of several streams 
draining into the Ohio, 4nd watershed 
protection was one of the primary pur- 
poses for its establishment. The wild- 
life population of the forest has been 
built up; the latest Forest Service game 
census showed a total of 14,000 whitetail 
deer. 

The area has some of the East’s out- 
standing scenic attractions, and the For- 
est Service is developing its road system 
and recreation facilities. To date, the 
Forest Service has spent nearly $6,000,- 
000 for road and trail construction or 
betterment in the forest. I can heartily 
recommend a Visit to the Monongahela 
National Forest in the spring when the 
laurel and flame azalea are in bloom; 
in the summer when its cool green hills 
and clear streams offer pleasant relief 
from the heat of the cities, or in the fall 
months when autumn paints the leaves 
with vivid colors. 

Several counties share in the returns 
from sale of national forest timber and 
other forest receipts. The law provides 
that 25 percent of all national-forest re- 
ceipts shall be turned over to the States 
for distribution to the counties in which 


the forests are located, for road and 


school funds. Last year the counties re- 
ceived a total of $27,765 from national- 
forest receipts. There are several thou- 
sand acres of non-Government land 
within the designated boundaries that 
eventually should be purchased to com- 
plete the development of the Mononga- 
hela National Forest. 

In studying the forestry situation, we 
must recognize that Federal and State 
forests represent only about 10 percent 
of the total forest area of West Virginia. 
Ninety percent of the forest lands are in 
private ownership. So the bulk of our 
timber supply must be produced by pri- 
vate owners. Most of our forest land is 
in small ownerships, with tracts averag- 
ing 81 acres in size per owner. Nearly 
3,000,000 acres are owned by farmers 
with farm woodlands averaging 42 acres. 

A recent survey of timber-cutting 
practices showed that only 3 percent of 
all timber cutting on private forest lands 
in West Virginia is good enough to leave 
the stands in condition for adequate 
future growth of the right kinds of tim- 
ber. On 17 percent of the private wood- 
lands, cutting practices were classed as 
fair—good enough only to maintain some 
growing stock of commercial timber. 
But on 80 percent, present cutting is poor 
to destructive, leaving the land with lit- 
tle or no means for quickly growing new 
crops of timber. Much of this land is 
left without any timber values whatever. 
Certainly, our future cutting practices 
must certainly average much better than 
this if the timber-growing stock is to be 
built up and kept up to maintain our 
State’s forest industries. 
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GOOD FOREST MANAGEMENT 


The United States Forest Service is 
cooperating with the State of West Vir- 
ginia in an excellent program to en- 
courage good forest management on 
farm woodlands and other small private 
woodlands. This is the farm woodland 
Management and marketing program 
authorized by the Norris-Doxey law. 
There are now six Norris-Doxey farm 
foresters in West Virginia, located at 
Summersville, Harrisville, Elkins, Wes- 
ton, New Martinsville, and Lewisburg. 
Last year these six farm foresters ad- 
vised and assisted 504 farmers in carry- 
ing out improved management practices 
on 36,472 acres of woodland. These 
farmers harvested over 65,000,000 board 
feet of woodland products, with a return 
of $277,399. The cost of this program 
was paid with $14,337 of State funds and 
$11,801 of Federal funds. For every dol- 
lar of Federal Norris-Doxey funds spent 
to provide assistance in timber growing, 
good cutting practice, and proper sell- 
ing, the woodland owner received $24. 
Each of the woodlands involved was im- 
proved, and management plans were set 
up to produce continuous crops of trees 
for future harvest. In addition, the 
local communities benefited through in- 
creased employment and income. 

But six farm foresters are not nearly 
enough to do the job needed. These 6 
men are trying to cover 17 counties. In 
all of West Virginia there are nearly 
90,000 separate owners of forest land. 
It is estimated that to even begin to 
handle the job of expert assistance in 
woodland management that should be 
done, at least 12 additional Norris-Doxey 
farm foresters are needed. 

It is most important that we put the 
forest lands of our State to‘ work pro- 
ducing at full capacity. But even such 
a great and enterprising State as West 
Virginia will not be able to supply all 
the timber needs of the country. The 
forest conditions I have described in my 
home State can be found in varying de- 
gree throughout the United States. 
Nation-wide, we are cutting timber 
faster than we are growing it. We are 
paying scarcity prices for products that 
we could grow in abundance. We are 
carrying millions of acres of stripped 
and denuded land largely as dead 
weight when it should be paying its way 
growing good timber. 

Our States are interdependent in tim- 
ber supply. West Virginia's forests are 
largely hardwood forests; we must de- 
pend on other regions for softwood con- 
struction lumber. We need the white- 
paper products of the North, the pine 
lumber and the kraft papers of the South, 
and the high-quality timber of the West. 
The Plains States need the products of 
the forest States. 

The forests are important not only 
for timber but for watershed protection. 
If West Virginia’s forests are poorly han- 
dled, it can increase the danger of floods 
in the Ohio valley. If they are well 
handled it can reduce flood danger. 
There are watershed problems in many 
parts of the country and they are not 
defined by State boundaries. 

The Federal Government must carry 
a big share of the load in forest recon- 
struction. The job is too big for the 
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State alone. It is Nation-wide in scope. 
I want to see prompt action taken on 
an adequate scale. 

FUTURE FORESTRY NEEDS 


Specifically, we need, first of all, in- 
creased appropriations for cooperative 
forest-fire protection so that the Federal 
Government will come nearer to carry- 
ing its fair share of the load in this pro- 
gram. At present, 27 percent of our 
State and privately owned forest land is 
still without any form of organized pro- 
tection against fire. This means that 
120,000,000 acres of forest land in our 
country cannot contribute their maxi- 
mum in benefits so long as they are inad- 
equately protected against fire. 

We need a great deal of expansion of 
the work of giving expert assistance to 
woodland owners, under the Norris- 
Doxey farm-forestry program. We need 
more funds for tree planting, to reforest 
wastelands. We need to speed up the 
development of our national forests. 

Perhaps our foremost need is to sup- 
port a larger program of research, to find 
better ways of handling forest lands, 
both public and private, and to find bet- 
ter ways of using wood, with less waste. 
There needs to be fuller use made of low- 
grade material and wood waste, to make 
natural and improved wood give better 
service, to increase the use of unpopular 
species, and to develop further the field 
of chemical conversion. Further studies 
are needed for laminating structural 
timker, for making use of sawdust, for 
utilizing hemicellulose byproducts. 

Our present laboratory research has 
gone into such studies as the use of woods 
for prefabricated housing, for structures 
using radiant heating, for lighter wood 
crates. The difficulty is that although 
our Forest Service has obtained much 
knowledge of how to reduce wood waste, 
they need increased means for applying 
this knowledge. 

Today, when housing needs are so 
great, when newsprint supply is still 
short, when the use of crates for ship- 
ment is at an all-time high, we should 
be developing much more extensive use 
of every source of wood and pulp. 

Mr. Lyle Watts, Chief Forester, and his 
staff are doing excellent work with a very 
limited appropriation. Increased appro- 
priations will enable our Forest Service 
to render far greater service than pres- 
ent means allow. All the recommended 
improvements together would cost only 
a tiny fraction of 1 cent out of the pres- 
ent tax dollar. 

I am for governmental economy, along 
with everybody else, but I do not favor 
saving pennies and wasting dollars. 

In not very many years our great nat- 
ural resources will be gone unless we pro- 
vide better control over them. I hope 
our foresight will enable us to keep our 
country rich in its natural wealth for 
many more generations, 

The heritage of a nation is rooted in 
the soil. Our Nation cannot long endure 
as the richest and most powerful on 
earth unless we make wise use of our soil 
and its products. 

Our forests are a line of defense in our 
national security program. When we 
waste our forests, we are wasting one of 
our most precious resources. 
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We can ill afford to continue the course 
of waste and lack of proper management 
of major sectors of our forest land. Ina 
large measure our security hinges on the 
preservation of our forest land. We are 
today depleting our forests at a danger- 
ous rate. 

Congress must act wisely now to imple- 
ment the excellent program being carried 
out by the United States Forest Service 
if our Nation is to preserve for future 
generations our forests, truly one of our 
greatest natural assets. 

The least Congress can do to measure 
up to this responsibility is to appropri- 
ate the full amount requested by Presi- 
dent Truman in his budget for the next 
fiscal year. 

PROGRESSIVE LIBERALISM—PROMISES 
AND PERFORMANCES 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
rise at this late hour to make a few re- 
marks in relation to promises and per- 
formances. 

Last night the President of the United 
States made a. speech. So that there 
may be no confusion, I think we should 
look at the record. 

I read from the New York Times a 
sentence from the President’s speech: 

Conditions are too grave in the world at 
this time to put a Congress in control of the 
purse strings of this country— 


At that point there is a comma, but the 
next word, the article “a,” is capital- 
ized, indicating that that was the end 
of the thought. Then it continues: 

A Congress which does not and cares not 
to understand what the facts are. 


Mr. President, so that we may com- 
pare promises with performances, I think 
it is clearly indicated that the present 
administration cannot tolerate, or feels 
that it cannot tolerate, Congress and 
what some members of the administra- 
tion call the shackles of the Constitution. 

One great difficulty is that at times 
liberality is confused with liberalism. 
The fact is clear that there is a belief 
in some quarters that the Constitution 
is a shackle upon the liberties of the peo- 
ple. I wish to read section 7 of article I 
of the Constitution: 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives; but the 
Senate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments as on other bills. 


Section 8 of article I provides as fol- 
lows: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 
pay the debts— 


I emphasize those words— 
to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the 
United States; but all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States. 


Mr. President, those two sections are 
clear: First, that all revenue measures 
shall originate in the House; second, that 
all appropriations shall be made by the 
Congress. 

I am sure, Mr. President, that the 
present Congress has labored hard to get 
the facts. Its Members are greatly in- 
terested in the facts. But because I am 
on the Appropriations Committee of this 
great body—the Senate of the United 
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States—I feel that I should make these 
remarks today. The President’s state- 
ment that he cannot tolerate the purse 
strings being placed in the Congress of 
the United States, although the Consti- 
tution has placed them there, may be 
confusing to the public. But that is not 
the only remark, Mr. President, that 
leads me to the conclusion that I should 
speak today and compare promises with 
performances. 

Much is said about liberalism, but I 
ask the Senate the question, Are the per- 
formances we have witnessed in keeping 
with true democracy within the Presi- 
dent’s definition? Are they progressive 
liberalism? On two occasions last year 
the President usurped the congressional 
power over the purse when he vetoed 
tax-reduction bills. His first tax-bill 
veto was on June 6, 1947. The second 
was on July 18, 1947. That was only 
the second time in the history of the 
United States that a President had at- 
tempted to take unto himself the powers 
of the purse strings. The late President 
Roosevelt vetoed a tax bill in 1944, but 
the bill was passed over his veto. I shall 
always remember the remarks of the able 
majority leader, now the minority leader, 
on that occasion. 

President Truman wishes to take unto 
himself the power of appropriation, as 
well as the power of taxation. 

The President expressed his contempt 
for government by the people a few 
months after he took office. At a press 
conference in January 1946, shortly after 
the strike in the steel industry and the 
resulting increase in the price of steel, 
the President claimed that that was not 
inflation, that it was only a bulge in the 
price line, and that if the people would 
cooperate with the Government there 
would be no inflation. 

The implication was that government 
is the master, not the servant, of the 
people. 

A few months later the President ad- 
mitted that his administration would 
have seized cattle from the ranges of 
farmers had not such a course been so 
difficult and impracticable. On October 
14, 1946, President Truman stated, ac- 
cording to the New York Tiimes of Octo- 
ber 15, 1946: 

We gave long and serious consideration (to 
the proposal that the Government go out 
onto the farms and ranges and seize the cat- 
tle for slaughter). We decided against the 
use of this extreme wartime emergency power 
of the Government. It would be wholly im- 
practicable because the cattle are spread 
throughout all parts of the country. 


Mr. President, is this true democracy 
within the President’s definition? Is 
this progressive liberalism? No; this is 
performance compared to promise. 

President Truman further attacked 
the freedom of private citizens when he 
recommended that Congress grant him 
the power to draft strikers into the armed 
forces. On May 25, 1946, addressing a 
joint session of Congress, he said: 

I request the Congress immediately to 
authorize the President to draft into the 
armed forces of the United States all workers 
who are on strike against their Government. 


Is this true democracy, within the 
President’s definition? Is this progres- 
sive liberalism? No; this is perform- 
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ance compared to promise. This pro- 
posal, Republicans strongly and effec- 
tively opposed. I shall never forget the 
night the proposal came upon the floor 
of this great body. No Senator should 
ever forget that night, because the pro- 
posal went to the very fundamental, in- 
alienable rights which are protected by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

On another recent occasion the free- 
dom of the individual was seriously com- 
promised by the decision of the New 
Deal-appointed Supreme Court that 
search without warrant is valid. The 
Court held: 

There is nothing in the fourth amendment 
which inhibits the seizure by law-enforce- 
ment agents of Government property the 
possession of which is a crime even though 
the officers are not aware that such property 
is on the premises when the segrch is ini- 
tiated. That abuses sometimes occur is no 
basis for giving sinister coloration to pro- 
cedures which are basically reasonable. 
(Official Reports of the Supreme Court, Pre- 
liminary Print, vol. 331, U. S. No. 1, p. 146.) 


I ask, is this true democracy, within 
the President’s definition? Is it progres- 
sive liberalism? Such a holding practi- 
cally destroys the fundamental protec- 
tion of the people from unreasonable 
search and seizure. 

A few months ago a proposed code of 
security regulations drawn up at the 
President’s request became public. It 
was proposed that Government docu- 
ments be classified into four categories— 
top secret, secret, confidential, and re- 
stricted. No document classified in one 
of these categories would have been made 
public. The freedom of the press would 
have keen so circumscribed by this code 
that Government documents could not 
have been made public if they caused 
“serious administrative embarrassment 
or difficulty.” 

Mr. President, is that true democracy, 
within the President’s definition? Is 
that progressive liberalism? That is 
comparing promises with performances. 
The regulations were withdrawn only 
after strong protest by newspapers, col- 
umnists, and editors throughout this 
great land. 

Of course, since the New Dealers came 
into office the Executive has been granted 
extensive powers, which many years ago 
were recognized to be fraught with dan- 
ger to individual] liberty. President 
Roosevelt stated in 1936: 

In 34 months we have built up new instru- 
ments of public power. In the hands of a 
people’s government this power is wholesome 
and proper. But in the hands of political 
puppets of an economic autocracy such power 
would prove shackles for the liberties of the 
people 


President Truman has demonstrated 
that he does not want “a people’s govern- 
ment,” if he stated what he was quoted 
by the New York Times to have said in 
his impromptu speech. It appears that 
we get the real truth and the facts when 
the President speaks impromptu. Then 
we hear what is actually felt and what is 
actually thought. 

In view of what I have drawn to the 
attention of the Senate, we may find that 
instead of having progressive liberalism, 
we will have shackles on the liberties of 
the people. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. IvEs 
in the chair) Jaid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS CONFIRMED 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar be considered at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will state the nominations on 
the Exectftive Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of isaac N. P. Stokes, of the District of 
Columbia, to be solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of M. S. Szymczak, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 
and, without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tions of today. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE ROBSION, 
OF KENTUCKY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a resolu- 
tion from the House of Representatives, 
which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(H. Res. 470), as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
February 19, 1948. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. JoHN 
M. RopssIon, a Representative from the State 
of Kentucky. 

Resolved, That a committee of five Mem- 
bers of the House with such Members of 
the Senate as may be joined be appointed 
to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to 
take such steps as may be necessary for 
carrying out the provision of these reso- 
lutions and that the nece_sary expenses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions vo the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the de- 
ceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BarKLEy] and the junior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], I send 
to the desk a resolution which I ask to 
have read and immediately considered. 

The resolution (S. Res. 204) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
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death of Hon. JOHN M. Rossiton, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Kentucky. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Presiding Officer of 
the Senate to join the committee appointed 
on the part of the House of Representatives 
to attend the funeral of the deceased Repre- 
sentative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the fam- 
ily of the deceased. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair names as the committee on behalf 
of the Senate provided for in the reso- 
lution just agreed to the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BarKtey] and the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Coorer]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased Representative, I move 
that the Senate now recess until 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 5 o’clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 
Monday, February 23, 1948, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 20 (legislative day of 
February 2), 1948: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


John C. Wiley, of Indiana, now Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Portugal, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Iran. 

Monnett B. Davis, of Colorado, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career min- 
ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Panama. 

Richard P. Butrick, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United Scates of America to Iceland. 


Civi AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Harold Armstrong Jones, of California, to 
be a member of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for the term of 6 years expiring December 
31, 1952. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


John Joseph McGowan, of Minnesota, to 
be United States marshal for the district of 
Minnesota. (He is now serving under a 
recess appointment.) 


IN THE AIR FORCE 
PROMOTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


(Those officers whose names are preceded 
by the symbol (x) are subject to examina- 
tion required by law. All others have been 
examined and found qualified for promo- 
tion.) 

To be colonels 


Col. Early Edward Walters Duncan, AO7588, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Wallace William Millard, AO7613, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. George Luke Usher, AO8050, Air Force 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Joseph Henry Davidson, AO8098, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Kauch, AO8345, Air Force 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Douglas Johnston, AO8467, Air Force 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Air Force). 
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Col. Shiras Alexander Blair, AO8497, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 
xCol. David Charles George Schlenker, 
AO8603, Air Force of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Desmond O’Keefe, AO8621, Air Force of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Hugh Whitt, AO9556, Air Force of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel, U. S. Air 
Force). 
xCol. Ray Aloysious Dunn, AO9561, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Frederick Foster Christine, AOQ8719, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. John Isham Moore, AO9649, Air Force 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Richard Cox Coupland, AO9792, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. James Franklin Powell, AO9823, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Alonzo Maning Drake, AO9&41, Air 
Force oi the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Air Force). > 

Col. Victor Herbert Strahm, AO9843, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). - 

Col. Byron Turner Burt, Jr., AO9874, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Earle Gene Harper, AO9875, Air Force 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Lotha August Smith, AO9879, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Guy Malcolm Kinman, AO9989, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. Joseph Leonard Stromme, AO9998, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 
xCol. Frank Denis Hackett, AO10040, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Theodore Joseph Koenig, AO10183, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Omer Osmer Niergarth, AO10207, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Hugh Gibson Culton, AO10325, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Auby Casey Strickland, AO10338, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Ulysses Grant Jones, AO10388, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Dache McClain Reeves, AO10462, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. John Carroll Kennedy, AO10464, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Edmund Pendleton Gaines, AO10472, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Maj. Gen. Clayton Lawrence Bissell, 
AO10474, Air Force of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Robert Victor Ignico, AO10491, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Clifford Cameron Nutt, AO10498, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Isaiah Davies, AO10505, Air Force of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Arthur William Vanaman, AO10506, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 
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Col. Fred Cyrus Nelson, AO10519, Air Force 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Clarence Herbert Welch, AO10571, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. George Godfrey Lundberg, AO10579, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Bayard Johnson, AO10657, Air Force 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Frank Martyn Paul, AO10586, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Phillips Melville, AO10696, Air Force 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. 8S. Air Force). 

x Brig. Gen. John Gordon Williams, AO10697, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. 8S. Air Force). 

Col. Albert Brown Pitts, AO10703, Air Force 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Robert Duane Knapp, AO10707, Air 
Force cf the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. William Bettencourt Souza, AO10719, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Joseph Alexis Wilson, AO10723, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Yawkey  Banfill, 
AO10738, Air Force of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Walter Raymond Peck, AO10768, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Emil Charles Kiel, AO10787, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Charles Hale Dowman, AO10805, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Thomas Welch Blackburn, AO10814, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Harry Anton Johnson, AO10825, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Max Frank Schneider, AO10840, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Bernard Tobias Castor, AO10897, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Edgar Eugene Glenn, AO10914, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Cortlandt Spencer Johnson, AO10922, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Charles Wesley Sullivan, AO10946, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Neal Dow Franklin, AO10959, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Melvin B. Asp, AO10971, Air Force of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Malcolm Nebeker Stewart, AO10982, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Newton Longfellow, AO10995, Air Force 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Wendell Brown McCoy, AO11009, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Martinus Stenseth, AO11014, Air Force 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Air Force). 

Col. James Atwater Woodruff, AO11041, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
ned, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Arthur Ignatius Ennis, AO11051, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 


Col. John Frederick Whiteley, AO11099, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Guy Lewis McNeil, AO11103, Air Force 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. 8S. Air Force). 

Col. Clarence Prescott Talbot, AO11112, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Robert Theodore Zane, AO11159, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Lucas Victor Beau, AO11175, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. James Milligan Gillespie, AO11186, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. David Robert Stinson, AO11266, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Joseph Theodore Morris, AO11267, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. George Allan McHenry, AOQ11279, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Paul Hyde Prentiss, AO11299, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. 8. Air Force). 

Col. Warren Arthur Maxwell, AO11303, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Paul Edmund Burrows, AO11331, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. John Vernon Hart, AO11367, Air Force 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Donald David FitzGerald, AO11393, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col, Austin Walrath Martenstein, AO11399, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Levi L. Beery, AO11410, Air Force of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Warren Rice Carter, AO11425, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Harold Alling McGinnis, AO11443, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Morton Howard McKinnon, AO11446, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. George Hendricks Beverley, 
AO11455, Air Force of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U. S,. Air Force). 

Col. Wallace Gordon Smith, AO11471, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Charles Adam Horn, AO11473, Air Force 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Byron Elihu Gates, AO11476, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Emile Tisdale Kennedy, AO11498, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. George William Goddard, AO11514, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Thomas Herbert Chapman, AO11520, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Angier Hobbs Foster, AO11528, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Clarence Edgar Crumrine, AO11599, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. John Ross Morgan, AO11611, Air Force 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Edwin Thomas, Jr., 
AOQ11615, Air Force of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U. S. Air Force). 


Col. James Bumer Jordan, AO11624, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

x Col. Jack Clemens Hodgson, AO11668, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Stanton Thomas Smith, AOQ11796, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Joseph Popenjoy Bailey, AO11844, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Pardoe Martin, AO11890, Air Force of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Charles Backes, AO11968, Air Force of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Sigmund Franklin Landers, AO11980, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Ned Schramm, AO12014, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Don McNeal, AO12018, Air Force of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Francis Bassett Valentine, AO12129, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Hobart Reed Yeager, AO12148, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Harry Earl Fisher, AO12671, Air Force 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Donald Frank Stace, AO12708, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. John Ferral McBlain, AO12791, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Harlan Thurston McCormick, AO12808, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Ait Force). 

Col. Joseph Vincent de Paul Dillon, 
AO12836, Air Force of the United States 
(lieutenant colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Edward Barber, AO14632, Air Force of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Edmund Clarence Langmead, AO14738, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Maj. Gen. James Millikin Bevans, AO14723, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. 8S. Air Force). 
xCol. Paul Hanes Kemmer, AO14732, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Cecil Elmore Archer, AO14824, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

x Col. Louis Meline Merrick, AO14875, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Ray Henry Clark, AO14860, Air Force 
of the United States (lieutenant coloicel, 
U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Homer Wilbur Ferguson, AO14857, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Robert William Calvert Wimsatt, 
AO14823, Air Force of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Donald Fowler Fritch, AO14835, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col.. John Sharpe Griffith, AO14852, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Alfred August Kessler, Jr., 
AO14903, Air Force of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Stephen Cecil Lombard, AO14942, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. James Wrathall Spry, AO14953, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 
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Col. Gilbert Hayden, AO14998, Air Force of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Hilbert Milton Wittkop, AO15006, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Leo Henry Dawson, AO15040, Air Force 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Ralph Adel Snavely, AO15100, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. John Wesley Warren, AO15139, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Patrick Weston Timberlake, 
AO15165, Air Force of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel. U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Clyde Kenneth Rich, AO15167, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Russell J. Minty, AO15201, Air Force of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. James Francis Joseph Early, AO15212, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Merritt Lowe, AO15223, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Wilfrid Henry Hardy, AO15245, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Joseph Smith, AO15249, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Lt. Col. Joseph Harold Hicks, AO15252, 
United States Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Robert Chaffee Oliver, AO15275, 
Air Force of the United States (HMeutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. John Maurice Weikert, AO15290, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. John George Salsman, AO15318, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. James Michael Fitzmaurice, 
AOQ15346, Air Force of the United States 
(lieutenant colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Walter Cornelius White, AO15371, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Archibald Yarborough Smith, AO15422, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. David Jerome Ellinger, AO15532, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. William Lloyd Richardson, 
AOQ15586, Air Force of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. John Phillips Kirkendall, AO15666, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Robert Roy Selway, Jr., AO15673, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Leonard Henry Rodieck, AOi5729, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. George Hinkle Steel, AO15743, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Edward Higgins White, AO15761, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. William Olmstead Eareckson, AO15775, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Ralph Emanuel Fisher, AO15814, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Carl Joseph Crane, AO15936, Air Force 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Howard Eugene Engler, AO15977, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. George Francis Schulgen, 
AOQ15999, Air Force of the United States 
(lieutenant colonel, U. S. Air Force). 


Col. Wilfred Joseph Paul, AO16010, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Glenn L. Davasher, AO16011, Air Force 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
vu. S. Air Force). 

Col. Walter William Wise, AO41376, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Colby Maxwell Myers, AO16057, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Brig. Gen. William Ludlow. Ritchie, 
AO16059, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Russell Edward Randall, 
AO16081, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Oscar Carl Maier, AO16096, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. William Frank Steer, AO16101, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Wiley Thomas Moore, AO16102, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Joseph Cyril Augustin Denniston, 
AOQ16177, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. John Halliday McCormick, 
AOQ16i95, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Milton Taylor Hankins, AO16199, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. John Porter Kidwell, AO16229, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Henry Caldwell, 
AO16250, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. James Keller De Armond, AO16274, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. James Gordon Pratt, AO16308, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Lee Quintus Wasser, AO16310, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Benjamin Thomas Starkey, AO16314, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. George Henry Dietz, AO16332, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Brig. Gen. Glenn Oscar Barcus, AO16339, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Brintnall Hill Merchant, AO28814, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Robert Nevill Isbell, AO28830, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U.S. Air 
Force) . 

Col. Leo Isaac Herman, AO39533, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Lt. Col. Wallace Stribling Dawson, AO41427, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Herbert William Ehrgott, AO16373, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Brig. Gen. Francis LeRoy Ankenbrandt, 
AO16375, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Francis Xavier Purcell, Jr., AO16380, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Raymond Coleman Maude, AO16382, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Alfred Henry Johnson, AO16398, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. John Colt Beaumont Elliott, AO16411, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Samuel Russ Harris, Jr., AO16412, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 
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Col. Shelton Ezra Prudhomme, AO16427, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. John Paul Doyle, AO16428, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Brig. Gen. Leon William Johnson, AO16429, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Basil Littleton Riggs, AO16459, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Joseph Halversen, AO16470, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Morris Robert Nelson, AO16480, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth Perry McNaughton, 
AO16491, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. James Eell Burwell, AO16504, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. Wilson Turner Douglas, AO16508, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U.S. « 
Force). . 

x Col. Marvin John McKinney, AO16510, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Thomas Benjamin White, AO16511, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Charles Herman Deerwester, AO16559, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Bernard Alexander Bridget, AO16561, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Charles Arthur Bassett, AO16564, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Dixon McCarty Allison, AO16571, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Alva Lee Harvey, AO16574, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. William Edwin Carpenter, AO28872, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. James William Andrew, AO16591, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. George J. Eppright, AO16593, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Clarence Daniel Wheeler, AO16612, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Walter Sylvester Lee, AO16614, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Manning Eugene Tillery, AO16615, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Elmer Joseph Rogers, Jr., AO16622, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. John Caswell Crosthwaite, AO16628, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Clarence Shortridge Irvine, AO16630, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Ralph Emerson Holmes, AO16636, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Darr Hayes Alkire, AO16639, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 
x Col. Thurston H. Baxter, AO16641, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. John Titcomb Sprague, AO16645, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Brig. Gen. Yantis Halbert Taylor, AO16655, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Claire Stroh, AO1C660, Air Force of 
the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Oscar Frederick Carlson, AO16676, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. George Edley Henry, AO16679, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 
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Col. Signa Allen Gilkey, AO16685, Air Force 


of the United States (major, U. S. Air Force).° 


Col. Reuben Kyle, Jr., AO16697, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. Julius Aubrie Kolb, AO28873, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. John Ludden Mousseau des Islets, 
AOQ28875, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. 8S. Air Force). 

Col. Herbert Miller Kidner, AO41451, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Andrew Joseph Kerwin Malone, 
AOQ16715, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. John Edward Bodle, AO16720, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Russel! Scott, AO16722, Air Force of 
the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Burton Murdock Hovey, AO16728, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Dale Davis Fisher, AO16726, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Henry Weisbrod Dorr, AO16727, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. 8S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Carlisle Iverson Ferris, AO16730, Air 
Force of the Uhited States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Willard Roland Wolfinbarger, AO16732, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Monro MacCloskey, AO28922, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. John Robert Crume, Jr., AO16747, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col George Woodburne McGregor, AO16748, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Charles Albert Harrington, AO16750, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Elmer Blair Garland, AO16753, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. 8S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Woodbury Megrew Burgess, AO16757, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Manuel José Asensio, AO16758, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. 8. Air 
Force). 

Col. Alvin Louis Pachynski, AO16763, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Maj. Gen. Laurence Sherman Kuter, 
AO16777, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. George McCoy, Jr., AO16793, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Edward Pont Mechling, AO16798, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col, John Mills Sterling, AO16814, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Orrin Leigh Grover, AO16831, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. Milton Merrill Towner, AO16850, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Matthew Kemp Deichelmann, AO16859, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Neil Bosworth Harding, AO16930, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Charles Bernard Overacker, Jr., 
AO17007, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Hoyt Leroy Prindle, AO17012, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Donald Wright Benner, AO17016, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. 8S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Lawrence Henry Douthit, AO17020, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 
< Brig. Gen. George Robert Acheson, AO17021, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 


Col. Frank Hamlet Robinson, AO17024, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Waldine Winston Messmore, AO17025, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. 8S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Allen Ralph Springer, AO17027, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Joseph Gerard Hopkins, AO17032, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Clayton Cyril Berry, AO41472, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. Joseph Battersby Duckworth, AO38613, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Maurice Milton Beach, AO28992, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). # 

Col. Elmer Perry Rose, AO17044, Air Force of 
the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Ford J. Lauer, AO17048, Air Force cf 
the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Fay Oliver Dice, AO17049, Air Force of 
the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. Edward Harold Porter, AO17054, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force)’. 

Maj. Gen. Joseph Hampton Atkinson, 
AO17055, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Robert Leonard Schoenlein, AO17056, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Frederick William Ott, AO17057, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Wentworth Goss, AO17059, Air Force of 
the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. James Leslie Daniel, Jr., AO17060, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Budd John Peaslee, AO17061, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. Louie Percy Turner, AO17069, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. William Tell Hefley, AO17079, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Robert Scott Israel, Jr., AO17087, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Donald Bertrand Smith, AO17089, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. James Elbert Briggs, AO17103, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col, John Stewart Mills, AO17106, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. George Warren Mundy, AO17112, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Alfred Rockwood Maxwell, 
AOQ171138, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Roscoe Charles Wilson, AO17120, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). ; 

Brig. Gen. Walter Edwin Todd, AO17121, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Bryant LeMaire Boatner, 
AOQ17123, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. 8S. Air Force). 

Col, Robert Frederick Tate, AO17128, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Brig. Gen. Samuel Robert Brentnall, 
AO17132, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Franklin Born, AO17143, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen, Frank Fort Everest, AO17145, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. John Jordan Morrow, AO17150, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Robert Loyal Easton, AO17155, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force), 


Brig. Gen. Norris Brown Harbold, AO17159, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

x Col. Charles Grant Goodrich, AO17166, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Alvord Van Patten Anderson, Jr., 
AO17172, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Thayer Stevens Olds, AO17179, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Falligant Travis, AO17187, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Maj. Gen. William Henry Tunner, AO17195, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Ralph Edward Koon, AO17197, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Howard Graham Bunker, AO17200, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Brig. Gen. John Alexander Samford, 
AO17206, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Roger Maxwell Ramey, AO17231, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Forrest Gordon Allen, AO17236, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Maj. Gen. Samuel Egbert Anderson, 
AOQ17244, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. 8. Air Force). 

Col. Joseph Arthur Bulger, AO17251, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. George Ferrow Smith, AO17258, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. &. Air 
Force). 

Col. Allen Wilson Reed, AO17259, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 
xCol. James Elmer Totten, AO17267, Air 
Force of the Unitéd States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Brig. Gen. Truman Hempel Landon, 
AO17268, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Harry Edgar Wilson, AO17274, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Robert Williams Warren, AO17276, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Delmar Taft Spivey, AO17278, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. August Walter Kissner, AO17282, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Maj. Gen. Emmett O’Donnell, Jr., AO17299, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Donald Winston Titus, AO17302, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force) . 

Col. Emmett Felix Yost, AO17303, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Kinder Taylor, AO17309, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. James Wilson Brown, Jr., AO17316, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. William Columbus Sams, AO17317, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. James Francis Olive, Jr., AO17326, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

x Col. Edgar Alexander Sirmyer, Jr., AO17327, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Thomas Webster Steed, AOQ17331, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Albert George Hewitt, AO29021, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 
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Col. Joshua Hill Foster, Jr., AO29036, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Glynne Morgan Jones, AO41566, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force) . 

Col. Ralph Orville Brownfield, AO17383, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Joel Edward Mallory, AO17384, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. George Washington Hansen, AO17390, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force.) 

Brig. Gen. Aubry Lee Moore, AO17392, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Ronald Roosevelt Walker, AO17393, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Lloyd Harrison Tull, AO17394, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Frederic Ernst Glantzberg, AO17398, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force.) 

Col. Leland Samuel Stranathan, AO17400, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force.) 

Col. Ernest Keeling Warburton, AO17401, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force.) 

Col. LeRoy Hudson, AO17402, Air Force of 
the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

x Col. Robert Vincent Williams, AO17406, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. 5S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Frederick Archibald Pillet, AO17409, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force.) 

Brig. Gen. Homer LeRoy Sanders, AO17412, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force.) 

Col. Draper Frew Henry, AO17413, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

x Brig. Gen. Walter Robertson Agee, AO17415, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force.) 

«Col. Hansford Wesley Pennington, AO17417, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force.) 

Col. Murray Clarke Woodbury, AO17421, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. William Alexander Robert Robertson, 
AOQ17425, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. Marden Mellier Munn, AO29086, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. John Williams Persons, AO17436, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. William Chamberlayne Bentley, Jr., 
AO17437, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. Edwin Lee Tucker, AO17443, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Edward Holmes Underhill, AO17448, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force.) 

Col. William Pryor Sloan, AO17452, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. George Frost Kinzie, AO17453, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Albert Boyd, AO17455, Air Force of 
the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. James Wayne McCauley, AO17456, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Brig. Gen. Edward Harrison Alexander, 
AOQ17458, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Frank Alton Armstrong, Jr., 
AO17459, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 


Brig. Gen. William Albert Matheny, 
AO17460, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Reginald Franklin Conroy Vance, 
AO17464, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. William Lecel Lee, AO17465, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. Dudley Durward Hale, AO17471, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

x Col. Herbert Leonard Grills, AO17474, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Benjamin Scovill Kelsey, AO17476, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Thomas Lee Mosley, AO17477, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. Raymond Lloyd, Winn, AO17478, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Kingston Eric Tibbetts, AO17480, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Richard Henry Lee, AO17481, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Lewis R. Parker, AO17483, Air Force of 
the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. William Maurice Morgan, 
AO17485, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Edwin Minor Day, AO17487, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Jack Weston Wood, AO17488, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. James Herbert Wallace, AO17490, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Don Zabriskie Zimmerman, AO17499, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Frederick Rodgers Dent, Jr., AO17504, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Harold Huntley Bassett, AO17505, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Howard Moore, AO17507, Air Force of 
the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. John Floyd McCartney, AO17508, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Harry Gage Montgomery, Jr., AO17518, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Roger James Browne, AO17525, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Joseph Jennings Ladd, AO17526, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Richard David Wentworth, AO17527, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Thomas Ludwell Bryan, Jr., AO17541, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Harold Quiskie Huglin, AO17548, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Lawrence McIlroy Guyer, AO17553, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Donald Philip Graul, AO17557, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force) . 

Col. Charles Sommers, AO17561, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. John Coleman Horton, AO17568, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

x Col. Marshall Stanley Roth, AO17572, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col, Sidney Andrew Ofsthun, AO17586, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Maj. Gen. William Evens Hall, AO17588, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U.S. Air 
Force). 


FEBRUARY 20 


Brig. Gen. Frederic Harrison Smith, Jr., 
AO17589, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Donald John Keirn, AO17591, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. John Jackson O’Hara, Jr., AO17609, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Brig. Gen. Emery Scott Wetzel, AO17615, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. William Lafayette Fagg, AO17617, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. George Eldridge Keeler, Jr., AO17641, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. William Fulton McKee, AO17661, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Ezekiel Wimberly Napier, AO17668, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Benton McDonald, 
AO17694, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Thomas Jefferson DuBose, AO17701, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Daniel Campbell Doubleday, AO17702, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Harlan Clyde Parks, AO17703, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. Pearl Harvey Robey, AO17722, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. Phineas Kimball Morrill, Jr., AO17766, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. George Elston Price, AO17843, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Richard Clark Lindsay, AO17845, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. John Gordon Fowler, AO17846, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. John Lyle Nedwed, AO17847, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. Paul Thomas Cullen, AO17852, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. George Graham Northrup, AO17853, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Thomas. Sarsfield Power, 
AO17854, Air Force of the United States (ma- 
jor, U. S. Air Force). 
xCol. Lloyd Harold Watnee, AO17856, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Philip David Coates, AO17857, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. John Herold Bundy, AOl17860, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Mills Spencer Savage, AO17831, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Haroid Webb Bowman, AO17862, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 


Force). 


Col. Lorry Norris Tindal, AO17863, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Merlin Ingels Carter, AO17865, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. John Walker Sessums, Jr., AO17866, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Charles Kenneth Moore, AO17867, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Wycliffe Eugene Steele, AO17870, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Roy Henry Lynn, AO17873, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 
x Col. Robert Bruce Davenport, AO17874, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 
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Brig. Gen. Donald Leander Putt, AO17875, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. 8S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Merrill Davis Burnside, AO17878, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Hollingsworth Franklin Gregory, 
AO17879, Air Force of the United States (ma- 
jor, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Harold Winfield Grant, AO17881, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Brig. Gen. Reuben Columbus Hood, Jr., 
AO17884, Air Force of the United States (ma- 
jor, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Leslie Oscar Peterson, AO17885, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Floyd Bernard Wood, AO17887, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Norman Delbert Sillin, AO17889, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. 8. Air 
Force). 

Col. Flint Garrison, Jr., AO17891, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. James Leroy Jackson, AO17&92, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Chester Price Gilger, AO17893, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Hugh Arthur Parker, AO17894, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Thomas David Ferguson, AO17895, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. William Basil Offutt, AO17898, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. James Arthur Ronin, AO17902, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Kenneth Ross Crosher, AO17918, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Stuart Phillips Wright, AO17920, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Brig. Gen. Ivan Lonsdale Farman, AO17922, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. William Alexander Schulgen, AO17923, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Daniel Beckett White, AO17924, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Brig. Gen. Edward Wharton Anderson, 
AO17932, Air Force of the United States (ma- 
jor, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Winslow Carroll Morse, AO17934, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Casper Perrin West, AO17935, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. William Leroy Kennedy, AO17936, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Jesse Auton, AO17938, Ait Force of the 
United States, major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Robert Shuter Macrum, AO17942, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Charles Lawrence Munroe, Jr., AO17943, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Llewellyn Owen Ryan, AO17944, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Hanlon H. Van Auken, AO17950, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). . : 

Col. Robert Oswald Cork, AO17951, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Herbert Henry Tellman, AO17953, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 
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Brig. Gen. John Koehler Gerhart, AO17954, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Elder Patteson, AO17958, Air Force of 
the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Maj. Gen. Francis Hopkinson Griswold, 
AOQ17959, Air Force of the United States (ma- 
jor, U. S. Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Whitney Burns, AO17961, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Daniel Webster Jenkins, AO17962, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Clarence Frank Hegy, AO17964, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. James Presnall Newberry, AO17965, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Stoyte Ogleby Ross, AO17967, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. William John Clinch, AO17971, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Lt. Col. Cornelius Burton Cosgrove, Jr., 
AO29395, Air Force of the United States 
(major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. William Preston Nuckols, AOQ29416, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Jarred Vincent Crabb, AO17996, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Tom William Scott, AO17997, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. John Hubert Davies, AO17999, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Lt. Gen. Edwin William Rawlings, AO18005, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Julius Kahn Lacey, AO18006, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. George Frank McGuire, AO18008, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Oliver Stanton Picher, AO18009, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Morley Frederick Slaght, AO18014, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Roy Dale Butler, AO18015, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. Richard August Grussendorf, AO18018, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. John Hiett Ives, AO18019, Air Force of 
the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Frederick Earl Calhoun, AO18020, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Carl Ralph Feldmann, AO18021, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Ralph Powell Swofford, Jr., AO18026, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Paul Ernest Ruestow, AO18029, Air 


‘Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 


Force). 

Col. George Fletcher Schlatter, AO18035, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Howard Monroe McCoy, AO18054, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Aubrey Kenneth Dodson, AO18065, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Mark Edward Bradley, Jr., AO18066, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Wiley Duncan Ganey, AO18069, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Thetus Cayce Odom, AO18075, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 
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Col. Walter Campbell Sweeney, Jr., AO18080, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Morris John Lee, AO18099, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U. 8S. Air Force). 

Col. David Hodge Baker, AO18120, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Ross Thatcher Sampson, AO18128, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Troup Miller, Jr., AO18145, Air Force 
of the United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. William Dole Eckert, AO18147, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Millard Lewis, AO18163, Air Force of 
the United States’ (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. John Chesley Kilborn, AO18167, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Brig. Gen. Carl Amandus Brandt, AO18171, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Harold Lester Smith, AO18182, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Fczce). 

Col. Norman Ray Burnett, AO18189, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). : 

Col. Richard Joseph O'Keefe, AO18198, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Ephraim Melmoth Hampton, AO1£206, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Jack Griffin Pitcher, AO18208, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Joseph Arthur Miller, AO18211, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Francis Joseph Corr, AO18219, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Kurt Martin Landon, AO18220, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Daniel Anderson Cooper, AO18225, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Sory Smith, AO18241, Air Force of the 
United States (major, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Theodore Quentin Graff, AO41787, Air 
Force of the United States (major, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Samuel James Gormly, Jr., AO29472, 
Air Force of the United States (major, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Ernest Franklin Williams, AO29560, 
A> Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). ‘ 

Col. Edward Bond Gallant, AO29581, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Anthony Gerard Hunter, AO29584, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Daniel Francis Callahan, AO18268, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Marcellus Duffy, AO18373, Air Force 
of the United States (captain, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Robert Alan, AO18379, Air Force of 
the United States (captain, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Gordon Aylesworth Blake, AO183£9, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Julian Merritt Chappell, AO18407, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Donald Norton Yates, AO18419, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Lt. Col. Frank Arthur Bogart, AO18432, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Ernest Moore, AO18445, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 
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Col. Royden Eugene Beebe, Jr., AO18447, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Earle William Hockenberry, AO18454, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Henry Keppler Mooney, AO18479, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Merrill Lee, AO18483, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Brig. Gen. Dean Coldwell Strother, AO18495, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Jacob Edward Smart, AO18516, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Lester LeRoy Hilman Kunish, AO18528, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Robert Edward Lee Eaton, AO18529, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U.S. 
Air Force). 

x Col. Carl Fillmore Damberg, AO18531, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Wendell Washington Bowman, 
AO18532, Air Force of the United States 
(captain, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Richard Spencer Carter, AO18542, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Hilbert Fred Muenter, AO18543, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. John Clarence Gordon, AO18571, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Col, Charles Bowman Dougher, AO18581, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. David William Hutchison, 
AO18585, Air Force of the United States (cap- 
tain, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Gerald Evan Williams, AO18604, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Edward Julius Timberlake, Jr., 
AOQ18619, Air Force of the United States (cap- 
tain, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Edward Nolen Backus, AO29600, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Brig. Gen. Archie J. Old, Jr., AO29608, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. James Lloyd Tarr, AO29634, Air Force 
of the United States (captain, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Alfred Frederich Kalberer, AO29521, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Stanley Tanner Wray, AO18657, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Leo Peter Dahl, AO18699, Air Force of 
the United States (captain, U.S. Air Force). 

Col. John Bevier Ackerman, AO18706, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. John Paul McConnell, AO18728, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Joe William Kelly, AO18731, Air Force 
of the United States (captain, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. John Clifford McCawley, AO18739, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

x Col. John Morgan Price, AO18740, Air Force 
of the United States (captain, U. S. Air 
Force). 4 

Col. Daniel Stone Campbell, AO18751, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Kenneth Burton Hobson, AO18763, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. John Reynolds Sutherland, AO18764, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, 
U. S. Air Force). 


Col. Donald Linwood Hardy, AO18765, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Richard Tide Coiner, Jr., AO18766, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Charles Albert Clark, Jr., AO18776, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Harvey Porter Huglin, AO18780, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. George Dowery Campbell, Jr., AO18783, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Charles Hardin Anderson, AO18785, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Hunter Harris, Jr., AO18808, Air Force 
of the United States (captain, U. S. Air 
Force) . 

Col. Charles Albert Piddock, AO18813, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Andrew Meulenberg, AO18827, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Edwin Guldlin Simenson, AO18829, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Robert Haynes Terrill, AO18833, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Connell Darcy, AO18840, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Clifford Harcourt Rees, AO18847, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Richard Henry Smith, AO18850, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Eugene Porter Mussett, AO18853, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Edward Willis Suarez, AO18855, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U.S. Air 
Force). 
xBrig. Gen. Herbert Bishop Thatcher, 
AO18865, Air Force of the United States 
(captain, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Robert Broussard Landry, AO18868, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Frank Greenleaf Jamison, AO18874, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Romulus Wright Puryear, AO18894, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. William Madison Garland, AO18900, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. James Walter Gurr, AO18906, Air Force 
of the United States (captain, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Robert Lee Scott, Jr., AO18908, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Robert Reginald Conner, AO51359, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Paul Smith Blair, AO29813, Air Force 
of the United States (captain, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Edward E. Toro, AO38728, Air Force of 
the United States (captain, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Thomas Samuel Moorman, JZJr., 
AO18998, Air Force of the United States 
(captain, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Thomas Burns Hall, AO19010, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Travis Monroe Hetherington, AO19022, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Harold Cooper Donnelly, AO19040, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Col. William Oscar Senter, AO19042, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U.S. Air 
Force). 
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Col. Sidney Francis Giffin, AO19045, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Harold Roth Maddux, AO19086, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U.S. Ail 
Force). 

Col. Laurence Browning Kelley, AO19108 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Robert Totten, AO19128, Air Force of 
the United States (captain, U. S. Air Force). 

Col. Milton Fredrick Summerfelt, AO19153, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U. S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Gabriel Poillon Disosway, AO19156, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Franklin Stone Henley, AO19169, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Cordes Fredrich Tiemann, AO19193, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Samuel Abner Mundell, AO19206, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Stephen B. Mack, AO19240, Air Force 
of the United States (captain, U. S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Nelson Parkyn Jackson, AO19253, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. Sydney Dwight Grubbs, Jr., AO19271, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Charles Hoffman Pottenger, AO19290, 
Air Force of the United States (captain, U.S. 
Air Force). 

Col. Kermit Douglas Stevens, AO30128, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Col. William Milton Gross, AO19463, Air 
Force of the United States (captain, U.S. Air 
Force). 

Brig. Gen. Donald Robert Hutchinson, 
AO20441, Air Force of the United States 
(captain, U. S. Air Force). 

Nore.—The date of rank for these officers 
will be the date of appointment. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 20 (legislative day 
of February 2), 1948: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Isaac N. P. Stokes, to be Solicitor, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 

M. S. Szymczak, to be a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 


System for a term of 14 years from February 
1, 1948. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Fesruary 23, 1948 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 2, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D..D., pastor 
of the Gunton-Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who wert the God of our 
fathers, we glory in the glad assurance 
that Thou art aiso the God of their suc- 
ceeding generations. 

May our hearts be filled with grati- 
tude that in our Nation’s history we have 
the record of the lofty idealism of Thy 
servant whose memory we delight to 
honor and whom we reverently and 


Pole mee Ame 
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affectionately call the Father of His 
Country. 

We thank Thee for his passionate 
yearning to be true to himself as he 
sought to keep alive within his breast 
that little spark of celestial fire called 
conscience. 

We bless Thee for his courageous 
fidelity to the principle of human rights 
which inspired him to champion the 
cause of the oppressed colonists. 

May we praise Thee above all for his 
humble spirit and devout faith which 
sent him down upon his knees in prayer 
to hold council with the God of all 
wisdom. 

Grant that the memory of our great 
patriot may strengthen the soul of our 
beloved country and inspire its chosen 
representatives to labor in faith, in faith- 
fulness, and in the fear of the Lord for 
the freedom and welfare of all mankind. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ our 
Saviour. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNowLanp, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
February 20, 1948, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hawkes Morse 
Baidwin Hayden Murray 

Ball Hickenlooper O’Conor 
Barkley Hill O’Daniel 
Brewster Hoey O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Overton 
Brooks Ives Pepper 

Buck Jenner Reed 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Robertson, Va. 
Byrd Kem Saltonstall 
Cain Kilgore Smith 

Capper Knowland Sparkman 
Chavez Langer Stennis 
Connally Lodge Stewart 
Cooper McCarran Taylor 
Cordon McCarthy Thomas, Okla, 
Donnell McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Downey McFarland Thye 
Dworshak McGrath Tobey 
Eastland McKellar Vandenberg 
Ecton McMahon Watkins 
Ferguson Malone Wiley 
Flanders Martii? Williams 
George Millikin Wilson 
Gurney Moore Young 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CapeHart], the Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. Robertson], and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Green], the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. HatcuH], and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers] are 
absent on public business. 
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The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. MAc- 
nuson], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. UmstTeEAp], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-eight Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 


READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the standing order of the Senate, the 
Farewell Address of George Washington 
will be read by the Senator heretofore 
designated for that purpose by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. McManon]. 

Mr. McMAHON advanced to the desk 
and read the Farewell Address, as fol- 
lows: 


To the people of the United States: 

FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of 
the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in desig-~ 
nating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this reso- 
lution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, 
in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your suf- 
frages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature 
reflection on the then ‘perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with for- 
eign nations, and the unanimous advice 
of persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination 


incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
or propriety; and am persuaded, what- 
ever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first 
undertook the arduous trust, were ex- 
plained on the proper occasion. In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say 
that I have, with good intentions, con- 
tributed towards the organization and 
administration of the government, the 
best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable. Not unconscious 
in the outset, of the inferiority of my 
qualifications, experience, in my own 
eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives to 
diffidence of myself; and, every day, the 
increasing weight of years admonishes 
me more and more, that the shade of 
retirement is as necessary to me as “it 
will be welcome. Satisfied that if any 
circumstances have given peculiar value 
to my services they were temporary, I 
have the consolation to believe that, 
while choice and prudence invite me to 
quit the political scene, patriotism does 
not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgment 
of that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country, for the many honors 
it has conferred upon me; still more for 
the steadfast confidence with which it 
has supported me; and for the oppor- 
tunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, though 
in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that 
under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead amidst appearances 
sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of for- 
tune often discouraging—in situations 
in which not unfrequently, want of suc- 
cess has countenanced the spirit of 
criticism,—the constancy of your support 
was the essential prop of the efforts, and 
a guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and broth- 
erly affection may be perpetual—that 
the free constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly main- 
tained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom 
and virtue—that, in fine, the happiness 
of the people of these states, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made com- 
plete by so careful a preservation, and 
so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glery of reeommend- 
ing it to the applause, the affection and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. Buta 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot 
end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
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urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments which are the re- 
sult of much reflection, of no inconsider- 
able observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, as you 
can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can 
possibly have no personal motive to bias 
his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and 
not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts, no recom- 
mendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people, is also now dear to 
you. It is justly so; for it is a main 
pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
pendence; the support of your tranquil- 
ity at home; your peace abroad; of your 
safety; of your prosperity; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that, from differ- 
ent causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth, as this is the 
point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and ex- 
ternal enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiously) directed; it is of infinite 
moment, that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your national 
union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attach- 
ment to it; accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity; 
watching for its preservation with jeal- 
ous anxiety; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can, 
in any event, be abandoned; and indig- 
nantly frowning upon the first dawning 
of every attempt to alienate any portion 
of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by 
birth, or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism, more than any appellation 
derived from local discriminations. 
With slight shades of difference, you have 
the same religion, manners, habits, and 
political principles. You have, in a com- 
mon cause, fought and triumphed to- 
gether; the independence and liberty you 
possess, are the work of joint counsels, 
and joint efforts, of common dangers, 
suffering and successes. 

But these considerations, however pow- 
erfully they addressed themselves to your 
sensibility, are greatly cutweighed by 
those which apply more immediately to 
your interest.—Here, every portion of our 
country finds the most commanding mo- 
tives for carefully guarding and preserv- 
ing the union of the whole. 





The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise, and precious 
materials of manufacturing industry.— 
The south in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, 
sees its agriculture grow and its com- 
merce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the north, 
it finds its particular navigation invigor- 
ated; and while it contributes, in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength, to which itself is un- 
equally adapted. The east, in a like in- 
tercourse with the west, already finds, 
and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications by land and 
water, will more and more find a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings 
from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The west derives from the east supplies 
requisite to its growth and comfort—and 
what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the se- 
cure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, 
influence, and the fulture maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any 
other tenure by which the west can hold 
this essential advantage, whether de- 
rived from its own separate strength; or 
from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nection with any foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass of means and eficrts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external dan- 
ger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive 
from union, an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalship 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter. Hence likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establishments, which under any 
form of government are inauspicious to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty. 
In this sense it is, that your union ought 
to be considered as a main prop of your 
liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation 
of the other. 

These considerations speak a persua- 
sive language to every reflecting and 
virtuous mind and exhibit the continu- 
ance of the union as a primary object 
of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can em- 
brace so large a sphere? let experience 
solve it. To listen to mere speculation in 
such a case were criminal. We are au- 
thorized to hope that a proper ‘organiza- 
tion of the whole, with the auxiliary 
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agency of governments for the respec- 
tive subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth 
a fair and full experiment. With such 
powerful and obvious motives to union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while 
experience shall not have demonstrated 
its impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those 
who, in any quarter, may endeavor to 
weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurs as mat- 
ter of serious concern, that any ground 
should have been furnished for char- 
acterizing parties by geographical dis- 
criminations—northern and southern— 
Atlantic and western; whence designing 
men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local inter- 
ests and views. One of the expedients 
of party to acquire influence within par- 
ticular districts, is to misrepresent the 
opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations; they tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. The in- 
habitants of our western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head; 
they have seen, in the negotiation by 
the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the senate of the treaty 
with Spain, and in the universal sat- 
isfaction at the event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how 
unfounded were the suspicions prop- 
agated among them of a policy in the 
general government and in the Atlantic 


states, unfriendly to their interests in, 


regard to the Mississippi. They have 
been witnesses to the formation of two 
treaties, that with Great Britain and that 
with Spain, which secure to them every- 
thing they could desire, in respect to our 
foreign relations, towards confirming 
their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of 
these advantages on the union by which 
they were procured? will they not hence- 
forth be deaf to those advisers, if such 
they are, who would sever them from 
their brethren and connect them with 
aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of 
your Union, a government for the whole 
is indispensable. No alliances, however 
strict, between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute; they must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interrup- 
tions which all alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, better calculated 
than your former, for an intimate union, 
and for the efficacious management of 
your common concerns. This govern- 
ment, the offspring of our own choice, 
uninfluenced and unawed, adopted upon 
full investigation and mature delibera- 
tion, completely free in its principles, in 
the distribution of its powers, uniting 
security with energy, and maintaining 
within itself a provision for its own 
amendment, has a just claim to your 
confidence and your support. Respect 
for its authority, compliance with its 
laws, acquiescence in its measures, are 
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duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their consti- 
tutions of government.—But the consti- 
tution which at any time exists, until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon all. The very idea of the 
power, and the right of the people to 
establish government, presuppose the 
duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associaticns 
under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, coun- 
teract, or awe the regular deliberations 
and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency.—They 
serve to organize faction, to give it an 
artificial and extraordinary force, to put 
in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of party, often a small 
but artful and enterprising minority of 
the community; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill concerted and incongru- 
ous projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils and modi- 
fied by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations 
of the above description may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are likely, 
in the course of time and things, to be- 
come potent engines, by which cunning, 
ambitious, and unprincipled men, will be 
enabled to subvert the power of the peo- 
ple, and to usurp for themselves the reins 
of government; destroying afterwards 
the very engines which have lifted them 
to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernment and the permanency of your 
present happy state, it is requisite, not 
only that you steadily discountenance 
irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its 
principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be involved, re- 
member that time and habit are at least 
as necessary to fix the true character of 
governments, as of other human insti- 
tutions:—that experience is the surest 
standard by which to test the real tend- 
ency of the existing constitution of a 
country :—that facility in changes, upon 
the credit of mere hypothesis and opin- 
ion, exposes to perpetual change from 
the endless variety of hypothesis and 
opinion: and remember, especially, that 
for the efficient management of your 
common interests in a country so exten- 
sive as ours, a government of as much 
vigor as is consistent with the perfect 
security of liberty is indispensable. Lib- 
erty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and ad- 
justed, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each 





member of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to maintain 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with par- 
ticular references to the founding them 
on geographical discrimination. Let me 
now take a more comprehensive view, 
and warn you in the most solemn manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit 
of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—It exists under different shapes in 
all governments, more or less stifled, con- 
trolled, or repressed; but in those of the 
popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the spirit 
of revenge natural to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, 
is itself a frightful despotism. But this 
leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders 
and miseries which result, gradually in- 
cline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extrem- 
ity of this kind, (which nevertheless 
ought not to be entirely out of sight) the 
common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit or party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeeble the public admin- 
istration. It agitates the community 
with ill founded jealousies and false 
alarms; kindles the animosity of one part 
against another; foments occasional riot 
and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption, which 
finds a facilitated access to the govern- 
ment itself througl the channels of party 
passions. Thus the policy and the will of 
one country are subjected to the policy 
and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in governments of a mo- 
narchial cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the popu- 
lar character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
From their natural tendency, it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit 
for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the 
effort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A 
fire not to be quenched, it demands a 
uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting 
into a flame, lest instead of warming, it 
should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should in- 
spire caution in those intrusted with its 
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administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, 
areal despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power and proneness to abuse it 
which predominate in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of 
this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, 
by dividing and distributing it into differ- 
ent depositories, and constituting each 
the guardian of the public weal against 
invasion of the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern; 
some of them in our country and under 
our own eyes.—To preserve them must be 
as necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitutional] 
powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the constitution designates.— 
But let there be no change by usurpation: 
for though this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the custom- 
ary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed. The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance in permanent 
evil any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and 
to cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all their connections with private 
and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investiga- 
tion in courts of justice? And let us with 
cau‘ion indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that 
national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed extends 
with more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can look with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinicn, it should be 
enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace, but re- 
membering, also, that timely disburse- 
ments, to prepare for danger, frequently 
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prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it; avoiding likewise the accumu- 
lation of debt, not only by shunning oc- 
casions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your repre- 
sentatives, but it is necessary that public 
opinion should cooperate. To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it 
is essential that you should practically 
bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must be taxes, that 
no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant; 
inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a choice 
of difficulties,) ought to be a decisive mo- 
tive for a candid construction of the con- 
duct of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining revenue, which 
the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it; can it be that Provi- 
dence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices? 

In the execution of such a pian, noth- 
ing is more essential than that perma- 
nent, inveterate antipathies against par- 
ticular nations and passionate attach- 
ments for others, should be excluded; 
and that in place of them, just and ami- 
cable feelings towards all should be culti- 
vated. The nation which indulges to- 
wards another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection, either of which is suffi- 
cient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against another disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to 
be haughty and intractable when acci- 
dental or trifling occasions of dispute 
occur. Hence, frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. 
The nation, prompted by ill will and re- 
sentment, sometimes impels to war the 
government, contrary to the best calcu- 
lations of policy. The government some- 
times participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopts through passion 
what reason would reject; at other times, 
it makes the animosity of the nation sub- 
servient to projects of hostility, insti- 
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gated by pride, ambition, and other sin- 
ister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion of 
an imaginary common interest, in cases 
where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a par- 
ticipation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducements 
or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions, to the favorite nation, of privi- 
leges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessary parting 
with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a 
disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted 
or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation, facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, sometimes 
even with popularity; gilding with the 
appearances of a virtuous sense of obli- 
gation, a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infat- 
uation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumerable ways, such attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
pubiic opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of 
a small or weak, towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence, (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, that 
foreign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy, to be useful, must be im- 
partial, else it becomes the instrument of 
the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as 
possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith:—Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation, Hence, she must be engaged in 
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frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be 
unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collusions of her friendships or 
enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one peopie, 
under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respect- 
ed; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation, when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so 
peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hold the maxim no less applicable to 
public than private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy. I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be ob- 
served in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would 
be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a re- 
spectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
policy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand; neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natural course of 
things; diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied as 
experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, that it 
is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect, 
or calculate upon real favors from nae 
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tion to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of 
some partial benefit, some occasional 
good; that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they haye been 
dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the prin- 
ciples which have been delineated, the 
public records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to you and to the 
world. To myself, the assurance of my 
own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe; my proclamation of the 22d 
of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and 
by that of your representatives in both 
houses of Congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. . 

After deliberate examination, with the 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I 
was well satisfied that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
had a right to take, and was bound in 
duty and interest, to take a neutral posi- 
tion. Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to main- 
tain it with moderation, perseverance 
and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not neces- 
sary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my under- 
standing of the matter, that right, so far 
from being denied by any of the bel- 
ligerent powers, has been virtually 
admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may Le inferred, without any thing more, 

. from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in 
cases in which it is free.to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be referred 
to your own reflections and experience. 
With me a predominant motive has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent insti- 
tutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, 
humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, I am nevertheless too 

sensible of my defects not to think it 
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probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend, Ishall also carry with me the hope 
that my country will never cease to view 
them with indulgence; and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to its 
service, with an upright zeal, the faults 
of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion, as myself must soon be to 
the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for several 
generations; I anticipate with pleasing 
expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midst of my fellow citizens, the be- 
nign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of 
my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, 

17th September, 1796. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 402. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue to James Black Dog a 
patent in fee to certain land; 

S. 500. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Tom Eagleman; 

8.1673. An act to authorize the promo- 
tion of James Y. Parker, Army serial No. 
020712, as major, Army of the United States, 
as of March 1, 1942, under the act of Febru- 
ary 16, 1942 (56 Stat. 94), and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 774. An act to amend an act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to make certain disposition 
of condemned ordnance, guns, projectiles, 
and other condemned material in their re- 
spective Departments. 


RENT CONTROL AND HOUSING LEGISLA- 
TION (H. DOC. NO. 547) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message irom the Pres- 
ident of the United States, which was 
read by the Chief Clerk and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on p. 1560.) 


PURCHASE OF PUBLIC LANDS FOR HOME 
AND OTHER SITES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the purchase of public lands for home 
and other sites’ approved June 1, 1938 
(52 Stat. 609), as amended, which, with 
an accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
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PROPOSED FEPC LEGISLATION—PETITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a telegram 
signed by several citizens, presidents, 
chairmen, and general managers of sun- 
dry industrial organizations, New York 
City, N. Y., relating to FEPC legislation. 
Without objection, the telegram will be 
appropriately referred and printed in the 
REcorD, with the signatures attached. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, with the signa- 
tures attached, as follows: 


NEw York, February 15, 1948. 
Hon. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
President pro tempore, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned American citizens believe 
that passage at this session of the Congress 
of a national act against discrimination in 
employment is important to the welfare of 
the country. We note with satisfaction that 
the Ives-Fulton bill has been favorably re- 
ported out by the Senate Committee on La- 
bor and Education and we ask you, and 
through you your colleagues, to use your 
fullest influence to expedite its passage by 
both Houses of Congress. 

The great majority of employers in the 
United States, together with their fellow 
Americans, believe in the principle of non- 
discrimination in employment. They know 
that such discrimination is uneconomic, in 
that it results in an unsound use of man- 
power and retards the development of pur- 
chasing power. They know it is undemo- 
cratic and un-American, being contrary to 
the principles upon which our Government 
was founded and upon which it endures. 
They know, finally, that it weakens the pcsi- 
tion of the United States in the eyes of the 
world and in the war of ideas between free- 
dom and totalitarianism. 

In our judgment the Ives-Fulton bill, if 
enacted into law, will substantially advance 
the cause of nondiscrimination in employ- 
ment. It will strengthen the hands of those 
who believe in its purposes and it will tend 
to bring into compliance those few who do 
not. Our judgment in this respect is based 
in part upon the successful working of very 
similar laws in New York, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, and other States. We like the 
reliance which the bill puts upon education 
and conciliation. On the other hand, we 
recognize the necessity of governmental 
sanctions when conciliation breaks down. 

We do not believe that passage of this bill 
will eliminate prejudice from America. But 
it will be an effective step along the road. 
For this reason, we have formed ourselves 
into a committee to advocate its adoption. 
We hope you will do all in your power to help 
toward this objective. 

William L. Blatt, President, S. K. F. 
Industries; Allen W. Dulles, Sul- 
livan & Cromwell; Paul G. Hoff- 
man, President, Studebaker Corp.; 
Eric Johnston, President, Motion 
Picture Association; Henry R. 
Luce, Time, Inc.; Dwight R. G. 
Palmer, President, General Cable 
Corp.; Martin Quigley, President, 
Quigley Publishing Co.; Nelson A. 
Rockefeller; Anna M. Rosenberg; 
Beardsley Ruml, Chairman of 
Board, R. H. Macy & Co.; Spyros 
P. Skouras, President, Twentieth 
Century Fox Film Corp.; Paul C. 
Smith, General Manager, San 
Francisco Chronicle; Herbert Bay- 
ard Swope; Charles H. Tuttle, 
Breed, Abbott & Morgan; Oren 
Root, Jr., Chairman. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Kentucky; ordered to lie on 
the table: 


“Senate Resolution 42 


“Concurrent resolution in reverence of the 
late JOHN M. RosBsIon 

“Whereas God, in His infinite wisdom, has 
seen fit to call from earthly labors a great 
servant of Kentucky and of our Nation, JOHN 
M. RossIon; and 

“Whereas his passing is a source of the 
deepest sorrow for the members of this body; 
and 

“Whereas it is just and fitting that this 
body properly express reverence to this true 
statesman: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky (the house of represent- 
atives concurring therein) , That the members 
of this body do express to the family of JoHN 
M. Rossion their deepest sympathy, and their 
regret that he should have been taken at a 
time when he was of such great usefulness to 
the people of Kentucky, and their grati- 
tude for the services he rendered to the people 
of Kentucky in his capacity as a faithful 
public representative and servant. 

“That the members of this body do convey 
to the Kentucky delegetion in Congress of 
the United States condolence in the loss of 
their worthy fellow member. 

“That the members of this body do make 
known to the Congress of the United States 
their pride in ihe representation that the peo- 
ple of Kentucky received through the untir- 
ing efforts of JOHN M. RossIon. 

“That it is the sincere feeling of the mem- 
bers of this body that all honor is due to 
the memory of this man who was an ex- 
ample of rugged honesty, standing in fear 
of no person or organization in denouncing 
corruption wherever he found it, and faithful 
and untiring in his efforts to serve the people 
of Kentucky. 

“That a copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the senate to the fam- 
ily of the late JoHN M. Rossion and to each 
member of the Kentucky delegation in Con- 
gress, and to the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress. 

“Attest: 

“Mary Lou Husearp, 
“Assistant Clerk of the Senate. 
“FEBRUARY 18, 1948.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing and 

requesting the Congress to enact legisla- 

tion prohibiting the use of the mail to ad- 
vertise and dramatize th~ use of alcoholic 
beverages 

“Whereas the advertisement of alcoholic 
beverages ir. the newspapers and magazines 
are inimical to the good morals and sobriety 
of the people of the United States; and 

“Whereas such advertisements convey to 
the youth of our land a false philosophy of 
life; and 

“Whereas the United States mail and in- 
terstate commerce should not lend their pow- 
ers and facilities to the distribution of such 
advertisements: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States be, and it is hereby, 
requested and memorialized to enact legis- 
lation prohibiting the advertisement of liquor 
ard alcoholic beverages through the use of 
the United States mail and interstate com- 
merce,” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency: 


“Concurrent resolution to memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to enact such 
necessary legislation as to provide funds 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and other Government agencies, for the 
purchase of notes and mortgages of vet- 
erans, so as to facilitate the operations of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
(Public Law 346, 78th Cong., as amended, 
title 38, U. S. Code) 


“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
granted to honorably discharged veterans of 
World War II certain benefits and privileges 
outlined in the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act; and 

“Whereas one of the major provisions of 
this Readjustment Act provided for the re- 
habilitation of veterans by the guarantee of 
loans for the primary purpose of aiding and 
assisting veterans in the borrowing of funds 
over a long period of time at a reasonable 
rate of interest to finance the purchase of 
homes, farms, or businesses; and 

“Whereas this provision of the act has 
failed to give any relief to the majority of 
veterans in that no provisiohMs have been 
made in the act for the financing of these 
loans and the great majority of veterans de- 
siring to build or purchase homes, farms, or 
businesses have been unable to obtain loans 
from local banks or other lending institu- 
tions largely because local institutions do not 
have the surplus funds to invest in long- 
term real estate loans to any of the many 
governmental agencies financing almost every 
phase of An.erican business life; and 

“Whereas the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation’s policy of purchasing these 


loans was discontinued as of July 1, 1947, and- 


since that time no governmental agency has 
either the authority or the funds to under- 
write or purchase loans made under the said 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States be urged to enact such 
legislation and appropriate such funds as 
may be necessary to enable and direct the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, or such 
other governmental lending agency, to pur- 
chase such notes, mortgages, and securities 
as are given by the World War II veterans to 
banks and lending institutions under the 
provisions and regulation of the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944, Public Law 346, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, as amended, titie 
38, United States Code; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica and a copy to the President of the Sen- 
ate of the United States of America and a 
copy to each of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress of the United 
States of America from South Carolina and 
a copy to the Chairman o* the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation.” 


A petition of the Townsend Clubs of the 
Fifth Congressional District in the State of 
Florida, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for a uniform national pen- 
sion system; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

A resolution of the Senate of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of South Carolina; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments: 

“Senate resolution requesting the War De- 
partment or such other agency of the 
United States Government to send the 
proper official or representative to Conway 
or Georgetown, S. C., to handle and recon- 
vey properties heretofore used during the 
war period 
“Whereas during the recent World War, the 

War Department secured various tracts of 
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land from the citizens of Horry and George- 
town Counties, which properties were used 
for vital defense needs; and 

“Whereas many of these citizens desire to 
secure the return of these properties by pur- 
chase or otherwise; and 

“Whereas the nearest office from which in- 
formation can be obtained regarding these 
sales and transfers is Atlanta, Ga., which is 
too far removed to assist the citizens of these 
counties; and 

“Whereas the complications involved in 
the handling of these sales are a serious 
handicap to the citizens and farmers of this 
section; and 

“Whereas should an office be placed at 
either Conway or Georgetown, S. C., to han- 
dle these sales and assist those interested in 
these properties, such would prove mcst 
helpful: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate, that the proper 
official in charge of surplus property land 
sales in the War Department be requested to 
immediately send a representative to be sta- 
tioned at Conway or Georgetown, S. C., for 
the purpose of handling lands and proper- 
ties secured in Horry and Georgetown 
Counties for the benefit of those who desire 
to purchase or reclaim the same. 

“That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the following: 

“1. Hon. Burnet R. MaysBanx, United 
States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

“2. Hon. OLIn D. JoHNsTON, United States 
Senator, Washington, D. C. 

“3. Director Surplus Property Sales, War 
Department, Washington, D. C.” 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement of Mrs. J. L. Blair 
Buck, president, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, on Jan- 
uary 24, 1948, relating to the European 
recovery program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


(Statement of Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck, presi- 
dent, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
to Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
January 24, 1948) 


Mr. Chairman, I appear before your com- 
mittee today as the president of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, a national or- 
ganization of some 3,000,000 women who 
have officially expressed their approval of 
the Marshall plan for European recovery. I 
come to plead for prompt enactment of an 
aid-to-Europe program along the lines out- 
lined by President Truman and Secretary of 
State Marshall. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has had as a first interest the building and 
maintenance of peace in the world. We 
have supported efforts to promote interna- 
tional cooperation in political, economic, 
and social fields through advocacy of the 
United Nations and such specialized agencies 
as FAO, IRO, UNESCO, and the proposed 
world health and international trade organ- 
izations. We believe that the cause of peace 
will be advanced by the European recovery 
program, which seeks to help the nations of 
western Europe to rebuild their shattered 
economies. Stable economic conditions are 
a prerequisite to the restoration of strong, 
democratic governments in this important 
area. Such governments will bulwark peace. 

We further believe that the European re- 
covery program is vital to the welfare and 
security of the United States. If western 
Europe, the traditional bastion of free insti- 
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tutions across the seas, is forced through 
economic exigencies to accept totalitarian 
government, the position of this country will 
be precarious indeed. We cannot afford not 
to aid the 16 nations which have entered into 
a cooperative venture with us to restore their 
economies so that they can remain free, in- 
dependent, and capable of resisting any pres- 
sure which may be brought against them. 
The risk involved for us in undertaking a 
European recovery program is small com- 
pared to the risk we run should we refuse to 
do so. 

It would be presumptuous for me, a lay- 
man, to attempt to discuss the details of so 
vast and complex a program. I do, however, 
feel justified in emphasizing the importance 
of not jeopardizing its chances for success 
by undue delay, by curtailment, or by the 
imposition of conditions which would place 
too heavy a burden on the recipient coun- 
tries, or be distasteful to them as sovereign 
nations. 

Failure to make aid available by April 1, 
when it is estimated the interim-aid funds 
will be exhausted, will be a step backward 
on the hard road we are traveling. There- 
fore, I hope the Congress will act as quickly 
as possible in authorizing the long-range 
program. 

Reduction in the amount of the aid recom- 
mended might seriously cripple the effective- 
néss of the program. I am willing to accept 
the word of Secretary Marshall, based largely 
on the Harriman committee report, that 
$6,800,000,000 is the minimum necessary to 
do a recovery job. This figure was arrived at 
after months of painstaking analysis of the 
needs of the cooperating nations. In the 
long run inadequate aid will be a disad- 
vantage to the United States, which seeks as 
the return on its investment the recovery of 
western Europe. 

It also seems important to me that the 
terms of the aid be kept sufficiently flexible 
so that grants can be made to those nations 
whose economies will be further strained by 
the necessity of paying off the huge foreign 
debt. Ability to pay should be the basic 
consideration in determining the nature of 
the aid to be rendered. What we should 
seek is a self-supporting Europe, not one 
paralyzed by debt. 

In addition to humanitarianism, a main 
purpose of the European recovery program 
is to help rebuild strong, democratic govern- 
ments in western Europe. The United States 
should be very careful not to undermine the 
strength of these governments by interfer- 
ing in their internal affairs. We must con- 
stantly bear in mind that the nations we 
seek to help have a great tradition of free- 
dom similar to our own. They are sensitive 
and proud as we would be under reversed 
circumstances. The program will succeed 
only if it is based on mutual respect and 
cooperation. 

As regards the administration of the pro- 
gram, I feel very strongly that the admin- 
istering agency must be subject to direction 
by the President of the United States, who 
is, under the Constitution, responsible for 
the conduct of foreign policy. On basic 
foreign policy the Administrator should look 
to the Secretary of State, who is the Presi- 
dent’s deputy in this field. The Administra- 
tor should, of course, be solely responsible 
uader the President for the economic and 
business operations of his agency, but there 
must be the closest coordination between the 
Department of State and the new independ- 
ent agency both here and abroad. Without 
such coordination confusion will result and 
the efficiency of the program will be impaired. 

Mr. Chairman, the European recovery pro- 
gram outlined by Secretary Marshall fulfills 
the broad essentials of a -constructive aid 
program. The importance of its speedy en- 
actment, in view of the present world situa- 
tion, outshadows all other considerations. 
The future peace of the world may well de- 
pend upon it, 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING IN 
PEACETIME, ETC. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and to have printed 
in the REecorp an impressive letter I have 
received from Rev. Q. W. Brakebill, of 
Colony, Kans., expressing his opposition 
to compulsory military training in peace- 
time, and the sale of intoxicating liquor 
near military training camps. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services, and ordered to ke 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED CHURCH, 
Colony, Kans., February 17, 1948. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 


RE MILITARY TRAINING IN PEACETIME 


Dear SENATOR CAPPER: In the course of 
years I have written to you concerning many 
issues which I considered of great importance 
to our Nation. 

Thi§ one—it seems is more important than 
any yet I have called your attention to. 

Naturally I am opposed to compulsory 
military training—not that I wouldn’t gladly 
and willingly volunteer my services to aid 
in the defense of our country were I needed. 
I had two sons in the last World War. I was 
glad they were willing to do their part in 
winning the victory—and we would gladly 
do the same thing again if it became neces- 
sary. 

There are various and good reasons why I 
am opposed to military training or com- 
pulsory enlistment in peacetime. 

First. It would tend to a militaristic form 
of government, such as prevailed in Ger- 
many—the very thing that we do not want. 

Second. Germany had compulsory military 
training and their boys and young men were 
taught things that will live in their con- 
sciousness for many years—that Germans are 
the superior race. They gloried in their mili- 
tary might. That same philosophy could and 
I believe would be inculcated in all our 
training camps were that law passed. God 
forbid. 

Third. Conditions in and around these 
United States military training camps are 
to be deplored. Many young men were 
ruined. They came back with their physi- 
cal, mental, and spiritual beings ruined. 
That was so in many cases. My boys never 
indulged—they never touched the stuff. 
However they told me all about the deleteri- 
ous effects of beer and liquor on the boys 
and young mien. 

Fourth. Liquor is not required to make 
good soldiers. . 

Fifth. It is an economic waste to main- 
tain large armies. The next war, according 
to the best authorities, will not be won by 
large armies or large navies. That is abso- 
lutely true in the light of atomic energy. 
Then why saddle this enormous tax burden 
on the American people? 

Now in closing I do not doubt the sin- 
cerity of Ike Eisenhower or Secretary Mar- 
shall or any of the other higher-ups in mili- 
tary circles; but they are wrong in thinking 
large armies and large navies can win the 
next war. 

I hope and pray that the Congress of the 
United States will not pass the bill now 
before Congress and recommended by Presi- 
dent Truman. I am confident that the great 
majority of our citizens in the church and 
out of it do not want this measure passed. 

Sincerely, 
REv. Q. W. BRAKEBILL. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, to which 
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was referred the resolution (S. Res. 196) 
authorizing the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs to make a study and 
investigation relative to certain matters, 
reported it without amendment, and, 
under the rule, it was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 2196. A bill to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to extend financial assistance to 
homestead entrymen, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and 
Mr. PEPPER) : 

S.2197. A bill authorizing the coustruc- 
tion of a comprehensive plan for flood con- 
trol and other purposes in central and 
southern Florida; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 2198. A bill for the relief of Umberto 
Randaccio; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

8.2199. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act so as to provide that reg- 
ulations adopted pursuant to such act for 
any area, section, or flyway shall be based 
on conditions existing within such area, sec- 
tion, or flyway, and to create a Migratory 
Game Bird Advisory Committee; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2200. A bill to extend college education 
to children of persons whose death results 
from service in the armed forces, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. O’CONOR (for himself and 
Mr. TyYpIiNncs) : 

S. 2201. A bill supplementing the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the State of Mary- 
land, by and through its State Roads Com- 
mission or the successors of said commission, 
to construct, maintain, and operate certain 
bridges across streams, rivers, and navigable 
waters which are wholly or partly within the 
State,” approved April 7, 1938; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG (for himself and 
Mr. C.NNALLY) : 

S. 2202. A bill to promote the general wel- 
fare, national interest, and foreign policy of 
the United States through necessary eco- 
nomic and financial assistance to foreign 
countries which undertake to cooperate 
with each other in the establishment and 
maintenance of economic conditions essential 
to a peaceful and prosperous world; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S. 2203. A bill for the relief of Toshiko 

Ozawa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 2204. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ada M. 
Hamilton; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2205. A bill for the relief of Grace L. 
Elser; and 

S. 2206. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
to provide annuities for investigatory per- 
sonnel of the Treasury Department who have 
rendered at least 20 years of service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. J. Res. 189. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
in honor of the Five Civilized Tribes of In- 
dians in Oklahoma; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
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ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WILEY (by request) submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed to 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 111) ap- 
proving the agreement between the 
United States and Canada relating to the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin with the 
exception of certain provisions thereof; 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the negotiation of certain 
treaties; providing for making the St. 
Lawrence seaway self-liquidating; and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. WILEY (for Mr. WaGner) sub- 
mitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Wacner to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 111), supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


EXTENSION OF RENT CONTROL— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. McCLELLAN submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 2182) to extend certain 
provisions of the Housiny and Rent Act 
of 1947, to provide for the termination 
of controls on maximum rents in areas 
and on housing accommodations where 
conditions justifying such controls no 
longer exist, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


LINCOLN DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
KNOWLAND 


|{Mr. COOPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a Lincoln Day 
address delivered by Senator KNowLaNp at 
Louisville, Ky., on February 12, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


LINCOLN DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
BALDWIN 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a Lincoln Day 
address delivered by Senator BALDWIN at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on February 20, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


CONGRESS AND THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY—ADDRE3S BY SENATOR BALD- 
WIN 


{Mr. THYE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject Congress and the Republican 
Party, delivered by Senator Batpwin before 
the Hennepin County Republican Committee 
at Minneapolis, Minn., February 11, 1948, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SINKING 
OF THE “MAINE”—ADDRESS BY SENA- 
TOR CHAVEZ 


|Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a speech deliv- 
ered by him at Habana, Cuba, on February 
15, 1948, commemorating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the sinking of the Maine, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


JEFFERSON-JACKSON DAY ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR CHAVEZ 


|Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a Jefferson- 
Jackson Day speech delivered by him at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., on February 19, 1948, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix. | 


JEFFERSON-JACESON DAY ADDRESS BY 
SECRETARY ANDERSON 


|Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner address delivered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. Clinton P. 
Anderson, in Louisville, Ky., on February 
21, 1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 
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CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 


[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rxcorp a letter contain- 
ing an account of conditions in Germany, 


which appears in the Appendiz.] 


THE RENT-CONTROL PROBLEM—LETTER 
FROM ROBERT W. PRESCOTT 


[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter to him, 
dated February 14, 1948, from Robert W. 
Prescott, of Eugene, Oreg., together with an 
enclosure therewith setting forth the posi- 
tion of the Eugene (Oreg.) Real Estate Board 
in regard to rent control, and Mr. Morsr's 
telegram in reply thereto, which appear in 
the Appendix.] 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—STATEMENT 
BY SENATOR WILEY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask- 


unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the Kecorp the text of 
a brief statement which I have prepared 
on the subject of the many endorsements 
which I have received of the St. Lawrence 
seaway joint resolution now pending be- 
fore the Senate, and including excerpts 
from several communications thereon. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment and communications were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
WISCONSIN EnporsEs St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


tr. President, from all over the State of 
Wisconsin, I have received literally hundreds 
of communications—wires and telegrams en- 
dorsing efforts for the passage of the St. 
Lewrence seaway resolution. Recently the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce for the 
first time since 1939 endorsed the seaway. 
Opinion in the Badger State is more com- 
pletely united on this issue than on virtually 
any other single issue that I can recall since 
my coming to the Senate. 


WISCONSIN SEEKS NATIONAL WELFARE 


Critics may scoff that Wisconsin is inter- 
ested, particularly because of its many ports 
on the Great Lakes whose welfare and prog- 
ress would be advanced by the development 
of this great project. But I assure these 
critics that, while Wisconsin does have a 
stake in the seaway, so too does the entire 
Middle West and 50,000,000 Americans. 

Moreover, in endorsing the seaway, Wis- 
consin’s citizens and organizations writing 
to me have invariably stressed the fact that, 
in all sincerity, and in all humility, they 
favor the seaway not basically because it 
would serve the interests of their own State 
in part, but because of the vital benefits to 
the national welfare. 

Every Wisconsin Legislature since the in- 
ception of this project has endorsed the sea- 
way—every high public official that I can 
recall. I do not want to burden the Recorp 
with extensive statements which have been 
filed with me on the seaway, but as a token 
of the sentiment of my State, I shall ask 
that excerpts from a few of the statements 
which I have received be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I am sure that my colleagues from other 
States throughout the Union could submit 
similar statements from widespread sources. 


SEAWAY IS CONTINENTAL PROJECT 


Again I emphasize that this is a national 
project, a continental project, if you please, 
endorsed by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the National Grange, the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers Federation, the 
Rural Electric Cooperatives’ Associations, by 
five past presidents of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and leading unions 
throughout the Nation. 

As will be noted, the initial statement 
comes from a distinguished public servant 
from Wisconsin, Judge Irvine Lenroot, who 
formerly served in this great body. I might, 
incidentally, note that it was Judge Len- 
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root who back in 1919 initially offered an 
amendment to a River and Harbor Act pro- 
viding that the Corps of Engineers study the 
feasibility of the St. Lawrence seaway. This 
study, like all the studies which followed, 
confirmed the need and feasibility for the 
seaway. 

Some of the excerpts I am including com- 
mend my own efforts in the seaway battle. 
While I am humbly grateful for these kind 
messages, I feel that I am but one servant 
of Wisconsin and of the Nation out of the 
literally hundreds and thousands who have 
sought throughout the long history of this 
project to advance this noble objective. The 
great Senators of Wisconsin who have pre- 
ceded me, the distinguished businessmen and 
labor leaders, the illustrious public officers of 
the Badger State—all these have set a path 
and have established precedents for me. It 
has been my humble aim to be worthy of 
the magnificent mark that they set. 


WaSsHINGTON, D. C., February 13, 1948. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Atex: I have yours of the 11th, 
with enclosures which I have read with very 
great interest. I congratulate you upon the 
splendid fight for the St. Lawrence waterway. 
I subscribe for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
have followed the debate very closely. You 
and Senator Arken have done a wonderful 
job, and if the Senate would consider the 
matter upon its merits it would pass by a 
large majority. 

It is clear that the postponement from 
time to time of this great national under- 
taking is due solely to the selfishness of sec- 
tional interests and the opposition of the 
railroads and their employees. If the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen from the Middle West 
had taken the same selfish attitude when the 
Panama Canal was authorized, it probably 
would not have been in existence now. 

I venture the hope that you may remain 
in the Senate until the St. Lawrence water- 
way improvement becomes an accomplished 
fact. As you are no doubt aware, I origi- 
nated congressional action with respect to 
this subject in 1919 when a Member of the 
Senate, and I hope to live to see the day 
when ocean steamers will ply the Great Lakes. 

With kindest regards and best wishes for 
your success, 

Very sincerely, 
Irvine L. LENROOT. 
WISCONSIN MILITARY ASSOCIATION, 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 2, 1948. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: This association has 
followed your vigorous, timely, and patriotic 
drive in the United.States Senate for favor- 
able action to get the St. Lawrence seaway 
on the status of the United States. 

We frown on narrow sectionalism which 
retards the advance of an entire continent. 

As soldiers we have gone to war, not for 
New England, not for the western prairies, 
not for the Great Lakes region, but for the 
entire United States. 

It is too bad that narrow-mindedness pre- 
vents legislation that benefits the entire 
country. 

These people should have lived in the days 
of the building of the Union Pacific. 

Sincerely yours, 
REINHOLD C, DEDI, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry Reserve, 
President. 
FEDERATED TRADES COUNCIL 
OF MILWAUKEE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., January 19, 1948. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: It is the hope of the 

Federated Trades Council that you will conu- 
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tinue your vigorous support of the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project. 

We are confident that if enough push is 
put behind this project at this session of 
Congress it cannot fail getting approval. 

Sincerely yours, 

F. H. RANNEY, 

General Secretary. 
THE JAMES SHOE 

MANUFACTURING Co., 

Milwaukee, February 9, 1948, 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE DEAR SENATOR; We want to con- 
gratulate you and thank you for the wonder- 
ful fight you are putting up in the Senate on 
the many different bills that are confronting 
it today and especially for the battle you are 
putting up for the St. Lawrence seaway. 

I just want you to know that we here in 
the James Shoe Manufacturing Co. are back 
of you 100 percent, and we-wish that we had 
more men like you in the Senate who are not 
afraid to fight for what they feel is right in 
the true American way. * * * 

Yours very truly, 
H. E. McCManon, 
President. 
YOuNG REPUBLICANS 
OF MILWAUKEE COUNTY, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We, the Young Republicans of 
Milwaukee County, hereby wish to inform 
you that we have gone on record as favoring 
the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project and ardently hope that you will use 
your utmost influence toward the passage of 
the pending legislation. 

Realizing that this subject is raising a sec- 
tional dispute, we ask that you remind those 
Congressmen and Senators from dissenting 
areas that we of the Middle West have been 
willing to bear our share of the cost of numer- 
ous projects from which we have derived 
little or no benefit—Boulder Dam and TVA, 
to mention only two. Unless each section of 
our country can recognize the needs of other 
areas and work toward providing those im- 
provements which will make for a more pros- 
perous Nation, the progress of our Nation is 
doomed. 

Yours very truly, 
Miss RUTH M. BurTON, 
Secretary. 
GREAT LAKES HARBORS ASSOCIATION, 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 5, 1948. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: In behalf of the mem- 
bers of the Great Lakes Harbors Association, 
I wish to extend our deep appreciation for 
the gallant fight you have made for the St. 
Lawrence waterway. 

While I have been fearful that this Senate 
is more apt to listen to the adverse lobbyist 
than to the welfare of the people in the Great 
Lakes area, yet the St. Lawrence deep water- 
way is indispensable for the proper defense 
of this Nation. More than this, the box-car 
and tank-car shortage will never be elimi- 


nated until this project is completed. 
~ * * * 


Most sincerely, 
DANIEL W. Hoan, 
President. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., February 4, 1948. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We appreciate your efforts on St. Lawrence 
seaway bill and know you will keep up the 
good fight. Milwaukeeans are 100 percent be- 
hind you in the battle for this bill. 

ARTHUR S. EHRMANN, 
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MILWAUKEE WOMAN’s CLUB, 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 3, 1948. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
. Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The board of directors of the Mil- 
waukee Woman’s Club, at its last meeting, 
voted to reaffirm its stand in favor of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

And also to thank you for your valiant 
efforts in behalf of Wisconsin and its neigh- 
boring States in securing this transportation 
highway. 

Very truly yours, 
SYLvia W. ROECKER, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


WISCONSIN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 19, 1948. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR: Noticing that the St. Law- 
rence resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 111, 
is scheduled to come up for a vote in the 
Senate on February 27, I take this oppor- 
tunity of reaffirming our previous advice to 
you thft this association and its members are 
very strongly in favor of the St. Lawrence 
waterway project. We will be glad to have 
you so record our association to this effect. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. L. ASHWORTH, 
Executive Secretary. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE 


Mr. KNOWLAND asked and obtained 
consent that the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary considering 
the question of tidelands be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained con- 
sent to be excused from attendance on 
the session of the Senate tomorrow. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask +hat the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside so that those Sena- 
tors who desire to present motions or of- 
fer amendments to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 111, the St. Lawrence seaway meas- 
ure, may do so. As Senators know, un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement 
such amendments and motions must be 
offered today. 

At this time I wish to make a state- 
ment, for the information of the Senate, 
as to the legislative program. After mo- 
tions and amendments relating to the St. 
Lawrence seaway joint resolution shall 
have been offered and discussed, if no 
further business is taken up, it is my in- 
tention, assuming it is not too late in the 
afternoon, to ask the Senate to revert to 
the consideration of the rent-control 
bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from California? The Chair 
hears none, and the order is entered. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I inquire 
of the Senator from California when he 
expects there will be another call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The calendar prob- 
ably will not be called again until after 
the conclusion of the consideration of 
the rent-control bill, and possibly not 
until after the St. Lawrence seaway joint 
resolution shall be acted on, 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 111) 
approving the agreement between the 
United States and Canada relating to the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin with the 
exception of certain provisions thereof. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, some 
confusion appears to have arisen regard- 
ing the important question: How much 
American shipping may be expected to 
use the seaway, if constructed, in view of 
the proposed 27-foot channel? 

In order to clear up this confusion, let 
me say that on January 28 I stated on the 
floor of the Senate that some 90 percent 
of American shipping tonnages would be 
excluded from the seaway because of the 
shallowness of the channel. I quote, in 
part, from my remarks on page 628 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD for that date: 


If this 27-foot channel is to be effective as 
a reserve or alternate route in time of war, as 
the proponents maintain, it must be mani- 
fest that fully loaded cargo ships will be 
physically able to navigate this channel. 
This would seem a basic factor. Let us look 
at this. Here are some figures now that are 
utterly binding on this matter of whether 
the engineering features of this proposition 
are sound. Let us look at the facts. The 
Port Warden Regulations in Montreal for 
oceangoing ships require a draft clearance of 
24 feet for ships of 8,500 tons dead weight, 
that is, underneath the bottom; they require 
3 feet for ships of 10,500 tons dead weight; 
they require 3!4 feet for 12,000 tons dead 
weight. 

Our ships operating in the overseas trades 
have a total dead-weight capacity as follows, 
and these include cargo, bunkers, stores, and 
so forth, and these figures apply to fully 
loaded draft in salt water: 

A Liberty ship’s dead-weight capacity is 
10,590 tons. Thus, loaded, a Liberty draws 
27 feet 914 inches. That is already 9% inches 
too much. ; 

A Victory ship’s dead-weight capacity is 
slightly more than a Liberty’s—10,681 tons— 
and it draws 28 feet 3%4 inches. 

A C-2 type ship has a 10,560-ton capacity 
and draws 27 feet 8 inches. 

A C-3 type ship has a dead-weight capacity 
of 12,041 tons and draws 27 feet and 1 inch. 

T-2 and T-3 tankers, which are even larg- 
er ships than the C-3’s, draw 30 feet. Those 
are the big Standard Oil tankers. 

No prudent ship operator would load ships 
such as these deeper than 24 feet, as there 
must be at least a 3-foot clearance under the 
keel for these sized ships; moreover, allow- 
ance for squet and variation of fresh water 
would amount to nearly one additional foot. 
“Squat” is the possibility of a ship going 
down a little lower. They always go down 
lower when they are running. 

A 24-foot loaded draft would be the deep- 
est within a reasonable degree of safety. Ob- 
viously to load a Liberty, Victory, C-2, and 
C-3 to only 24 feet would be economically 
unsound, although it does not seem to be 
admitted here by everybody. 

From the foregoing—and I hope Senators 
will look it over at their leisure—it can be 
readily seen that nearly all ships under 
United States registry, engaged in the over- 
seas trade, and such ships fully loaded, 
drawing on the average 28 feet, must neces- 
sarily be excluded, on account of draft limi- 
tation, from navigation over the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway. The figure is about 90 
percent. 


Let me say that my statement, “The 
figure is about 90 percent,” refers to 
total tonnage and not to total ships. 
The percentage of ships whose draught 
is too deep for the proposed channel is 


about 83 percent. I now realize that I 
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should have made that distinction 
clearer. 

I now quote from the remarks of the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WiLey] which appear on page 1050 of 
the February 4 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Repeated charges have been made on the 
fioor to the effect that an insufficient per- 
centage of the shipping of the United States 
and of the world could utilize the St. Law- 
rence seaway, if it were built. The figure 9 
percent has been used as to the total amount 
of United States shipping that could use 
the seaway. Any lawyer knows he must get 
the facts before he can arrive at his conclu- 
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astonish Members of the Senate, and will 
totally contradict the statement respecting 
the 9-percent figure. Such a figure is, of 
course, absurd and is not confirmed in any 
way, shape, or form by the United States 
Maritime Commission. 


The senior Senator from Wisconsin 
then inserted into the Recorp two tables 
submitted by the United States Maritime 
Commission and dated January 29, 1948, 
which, for the sake of convenience, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
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Mr. LODGE. Let me say that in the 
table just cited the total gross tonnage 
for vessels of 25-foot draft or less is 3,- 
490,770 of a total of 40,080,002, or 8.7 
percent of the total United States ton- 
nage. This figure rounded off is the 9 
percent which the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin described as “absurd.” I 
think it is only absurd in the sense that 
the proponents ask us to authorize a sea- 
way which would physically exclude 91 
percent of American tonnage. 

With reference to the second table 
inserted by the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin for merchant type vessels with 


sions. I am going to give facts which will orp, as follows: 


United States flag and world seagoing merchant fleet as of June 30, 1947, vessels of 1,000 
gross tons each and over with maximum loaded draft of 27 feet or less including United 
States flag Liberty and Victory vessels with drafts of 27 feet 9% inches and 28 feet 
6% inches, respectively 


maximum loaded drafts of 25 feet or less, 
this table shows that for the United 
States commercial fleet, 15.2 percent of 
the number of vessels are of 25-foot 
draft or less, and 9.5 percent of the gross 
tonnage are vessels of 25-foot draft or 
less. Note the close similarity between 
these two figures from the table of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, and the two 
figures appearing in the table of Sep- 
tember 1845 which I have inserted in the 
REcorD and upon which my figures were 
based. 

The table I have used shows that only 
8.7 percent of the total American ton- 
nage are of sufficiently shallow draft to 
navigate the seaway, while the latter 
table, inserted by the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin, and not available to me 
at the time I prepared my original state- 
ment, shows that figure to be 9.5 per- 
cent—certainly not a very startling vari- 
ation. The variation of less than 1 per- 
cent is attributable to the fact that the 
wartime construction program was prac- 
tically complete by September 30, 1945, 
the date used in the tabulation in the 
Library of Congress report. The slightly 
larger percentages in the Maritime Com- 
mission report quoted by the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin as of June 30, 1947, 
is accounted for by the retirement of old 
over-age vessels of smaller tonnage 
capacity which are no longer required 
now that the war emergency is over and 
have therefore been sold for scrap or 
retired. 

But both his tables and my tables bear 
out my conclusion that 90 percent of 
total American tonnage could not, fully 
loaded, navigate the seaway. The figure 
for vessels which could not navigate the 
seaway is about 83 percent. 

Now, let me correct a statement of fact 
made by the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin. He, himself, states, “Any lawyer 
knows he must get the facts before he 
can arrive at his conclusions.” Iam not 
a lawyer, but I think I can spot an error 
of fact. I read from page 1050 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of February 4, 
1948. The senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin is speaking: 

However, in order that we might have the 
most up-to-date statistics on this subject, I 
ask the Maritime Commission to prepare 
totally new data. Its research division com- 
piled, as of January 29, 1948, a report on the 
number of United States flag and world mer- 
chant ships that could use the seaway project. 
This report shows, for example, that 73 per- 
cent of the United States flag fleet total are 
vessels of 27-foot draft or less and could, 
therefore, use the seaway. 


With regard to the statement made by 
the Senator from Wisconsin that “73 
percent of the United States flag fleet 
total are vessels of 27-foot draft or less 


Vessels of 27-foot draft or less, and United 
States flag Libertys and Victorys 


Vessels 


Grand total, all 
vessels 
Vessel type Gross tons 


Percent 


Percent 
Number | of grand 
total 


Gross 


Millions 
70. 42 


33. 22 


12. 31 
2.73 


World fleet, total 
Freighter (excluding United States Libertys 
and Victorys)_........ " 7,314 
United States flag Libert 1,714 
United States fiag Victorys 358 
Combination passenger and freight 1,015 7.13 
Tankers 1, 969 15. 03 
United States-flag fleet, total ! 4, 202 30. § 
Freighters (excluding United States Libertys 
and Victorys) 
United States flag Libertys 
United States flag Victorys 
Combination passenger and freight 
Tankers 


ib 100.0 
100.0 
77.4 


41.0 


62.0 
16.7 

1 Includes 272 USMC-owned vessels aggregating 1,809,000 gross tons transferred to foreign flags under lend-lease 
or other agreements and remaining under foreign registries as of June 30, 1947, by subsequent arrangement. 


Source: U. S. Maritime Commission, Research Division. 


United States flag and world seagoing merch ant fleet as of June 30, 1947, vessels of 1,000 
gross tons each and over with mazimum loaded draft of 25 feet or less 


Grand total, all Vessels of 25-foot draft or less 


vessels Vessels Gross tons 
Vessel type 

Pereent 
of grand 


Percent 
of grand 
total 


Gross | Number 


Millions 
12, 370 70. 42 


9,386 | 48. 26 
1,015 7.13 
1, 969_ 15. 03 
4, 202 |" 30.90 | 7 2] 295 
‘reighters. 3, 293 22. 64 518 . 2.47 10.9 
Combination passenger and freight 108 11 42 3. - 28 25.2 


Tankers. _- 801 7.15 77 . 6 . 20 2.8 

1 Includes 272 USMC-owned vessels aggregating 1,809,000 gross tons transferred to foreign flags under lend-lease 
or other agreements and remaining under foreign registries as of June 30, 1947, by subsequent arrangement. 

Source: U. 8. Maritime Commission, Research Division. 

Mr. LODGE. I also ask unanimous 
consent that a table appearing on page 
51 in Public Affairs Bulletin No. 58, 
entitled “The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project,” July 1947, prepared by the 
Library of Congress, Legislative Refer- was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
ence Service, with the source given as_ as follows: 


United States and world merchant vessels with maximum drajts of 25 feet or less 


Millions 

16.97 | __ 4.1 
13. 33 27.6 
2.34 32.8 
1.30 &.6 


9.5 


Combination passenger and freight 
RUNG. idilahd cbse ntamenbcen 





the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 


Gross tons | 
25-foot 
draft or 
less 


Vessels 
25-foot 
draft or 
less 


Total 
number 


Total gross 
tons 


Type of vessel Percent of 
tonnage 
World ficet (Sept. 30, 1945): 

Freighters 7, 605 | 45, 001, 047 2, 640 
764 | 6, 264, 225 438 
1, 806 | 14, 593, 932. 276 967, 149 
Total 10, 175 | 65,859,204 | _3,354 | 33.0 | 12, 283, 972 
United States fleet (Sept. 30, 1945): 
Freighters. 4,432 | 29,922, 751 646 14.6 
Combination passenger and freight 148 | = 1, 498, 392 44.6 
Tankers 949 5.4 195, 954 
5, 529 | 40, 080, 002 763 13.81 3,490,770 


Covering 30 principal countries and the British colonies, including vessels of 1,600 gross tons and over. 
Source: U. 8. Maritime Commission. 


Combination passenger and freight 
Tankers 


2, 813, 825 
480, 991 
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and could, therefore, use the seaway,” I 
want to point out that this is a mis- 
statement of the description in the table 
to which the Senator from Wisconsin 
refers. The table heading definitely 
says: “Vessels of 27-foot draft or less and 
United States Libertys and Victorys.” 
However, Mr. President, in reading the 
table, the Senator from Wisconsin 
omitted the reference to United States 
Victory and Liberty ships. Nevertheless, 
Liberty and Victory ships are clearly 
stated in the table heading to be both 
over 27-foot draft—namely, 27 feet 9'2 
inches and 28 feet 634 inches, respec- 
tively. If.the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin wants to use the correct figure 
for the percentage of the United States- 
flag fleet which are vessels of 27-foot 
draft or less, he must exclude 1,714 Lib- 
erty ships and 358 Victory ships. When 
this is done, the total vessels of 27-foot 
draft or less becomes 1,000 rather than 
3,072; and the number of vessels in the 
United States fleet as of June 30, 1947, 
that are 27-foot draft or less is 24 percent 
instead of 73 percent, and the gross tons 
in the same category are 5,500,000 in- 
stead of 20,000,000, and only 17.7 percent 
instead of 66.3 percent of the total fleet. 

So, Mr. President, I cannot help but 
wonder whether the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin read the table which he him- 
self put into the REcorD. 

It should be noted that this is entirely 
apart from the fact that with a proposed 
channel of 27-feet, vessels of 27-foot 
loaded draft could obviously not navi- 
gate unless they were loaded consider- 
ably below their capacity, and therefore 
the figures showing numbers and ton- 
nages of 25-foot loaded draft are the 
more realistic, but only 24-foot draft 
would be safe for navigation. 

To substantiate this point, I refer 
again to the regulations of the Port 
Warden in Montreal and to the Mari- 
time Commission draft figures of fully 
loaded Liberty, Victory, C-2, C-3, and 
T-2 tankers. Bear in mind that these 
figures apply to salt-water draft, and 
that there is a tendency to draw more 
in fresh water. Refer to the considered 
opinion of the heads of many shipping 
lines in their letters submitted to the 
late Senator Bailey, and referred to 
many times during this debate, and note 
their statements that 24 feet is the maxi- 
mum practical safe draft. Consider 
these facts, and we can put the Q. E. D. 
pn the proposition that of the total 
American commercial flag fleet tonnage 
of 31,000,000 tons, only 3,000,000, or 10 
percent, are of sufficiently shallow draft 
to permit navigation over the proposed 
27-foot St. Lawrence Channel. I there- 
fore stick to my guns, Mr. President, and 
repeat: 90 percent of American shipping 
tonnages would be excluded from the sea- 
way. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REecorpD as a part of my remarks ex- 
cerpts from a very informative letter 
which I think will be of interest to all 
Members of the Senate. It comes from 
Mr. C. Campbell Patterson, Jr., of Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered-to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


CHESTNUT HI11, Mass., February 12, 1948. 

Dear SENATOR LopGE: I was extremely in- 
terested in reading the remarks in reference 
to the St. Lawrence waterway contained in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of January 28, 
1948. It is really surprising to see how some 
people are willing to go on record with posi- 
tive statements about a subject of which 
they are totally ignorant. As I said to you 
in my letter of January 30, 1948, I was ac- 
tively engaged in the steamship business 
from the fall of 1919 up to the time I went 
into the Army during World WarII. In spite 
of this experience I would not dare to hold 
myself out as an expert. However, a lawyer, 
farmer, banker, politician, or what have you, 
once he becomes a Senator is an expert on 
any and all subjects. When you get down 
to brass tacks, I have just as much right to 
tell the farmer in Wisconsin how to grow 
wheat as he is to tell me about deep-water 
ships. 

When a shipping man is considering 
whether he is going to put a ship on a par- 
ticular berth, two paramount questions first 
must be answered: 1. Is there sufficient pay- 
able cargo? 2. Is there depth of water for 
his ship to sail in safety? If the answer to 
No. 2 is “No,” all the cargo in the world will 
not move the ship through a foul channel, 
Of course, if the vessel can make the pas- 
sage partly loaded and the freight rates are 
sufficiently attractive, that is a different 
story. But is it going to help the individual 
cargo owner if he has to pay for a lot of 
dead space in a ship, rather than for just 
that portion utilized for his cargo? 

Now let us consider the 27-foot proposed 
channel. It seems to be taken for granted 
that the immersion of ships of the size ot 
Libertys and Victorys in fresh water as op- 
posed to salt is 6 inches. Maybe this is cut- 
ting it a little fine, but grant that 6 inches, 
there is talk of 244 feet clearance under the 
deepest draft of the vessel. As I remember 
it that was picked out of the Montreal Port 
Wardens and I should guess is for moving 
around that harbor at slow speed. After all 
what have they got to say about the river 
once the ship has cleared the port? There 
are other authorities who enter the picture 
and who decide in case of an accident 
whether or not a vessel is seaworthy Again 
in this case let’s grant them 2% feet clear- 
ance, but I should hate to be a passenger on 
a ship with so little water under the keel 
were she moving at any speed but dead slow. 
It doesn’t take much for a ship to swell the 
bottom ‘resulting in a sudden shear, which 
shear needs plenty of room to break. Com- 
bining the 6 inches for fresh water and the 
2\4-foot clearance we get a minimum of 3 
feet. That reduces the ship’s extreme draft 
to 24 feet. All the talk of the loaded draft 
of the Liberty is 27 feet 9%4 inches. I very 
much doubt from the questions raised that 
some gentlemen understand what this draft 
means. Ships do not navigate on an even 
keel. In other words a Liberty loaded, does 
not draw 27 feet 934 inches forward, 27 feet 
934 inches aft. Even though the middle 
westerner does not know about ships he can 
learn something from a rowboat on a lake. 
His boat is deeper at the stern than forward. 
And if he is using the boat he so arranges 
his passenger that it will be trimmed by the 
stern. He does this because his boat is easier 
to maneuver. This is the same principle as 
loading a deep water vessel. 

Every ship has its own peculiar quirks. 
Some operate efficiently when there is a dif- 
ference of 5 feet between the forward and aft 
drafts—some might even have 9 feet. This 
is known as the drag. To get back to the 
27 feet 934 inches mean draft. This is the 
depth of water at the Plimsoll mark and 
gives the vessel a specified freeboard at that 
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point. Suppose one ship requires a 5-foot 
drag to produce her best speed and maneu- 
verability. That would mean her draft for- 
ward would be 25 feet 3%4 inches, aft 30 feet 
3% inches. Add these two figures together 
and you get 55 feet 742 inches. Divide by 2 
and you get your 27 feet 9%4 inches mean 
draft. Now let’s get to our ship which must 
transit a 27-foot fresh-water channel. It is 
granted she must have 6 inches plus 2'4 feet 
under the deepest spot. That means the 
maximum draft cannot exceed 24 feet. Give 
the waterway every benefit and load the ship 
with a mere 2 foot drag. She is down to 24 
feet aft and 22 feet forward, mean 23 feet. 
Our ship is, therefore, 27 feet 934 inches less 
23 feet or 4 feet 934 inches light. I do not 
have an immersion scale of a Liberty, but at 
about the draft on which we are Aguring it 
is approximately 48 tons per inch; 4 feet 9%4 
inches at 48 tons per inch means our ship is 
2,772 tons shy of her lifting capacity. Now 
let’s take a look at the cargo. We are told 
this will consist chiefly of grain, ore, petro- 
leum, and coal. The economical carriage of 
petroleum is in bulk by tankers, so leave this 
out of our picture. The stowage of grain, 
ore, coal is such that a ship would normally 
take her full dead weight of such commodi- 
ties. Furthermore these are low freight-rate 
cargoes. The idea seems to be to send our 
Liberty through a dangerous channel with 
a port cargo of low-revenue freight. Do not 
let anyone sing a song about blowing up the 
ship with autos. Europe, or wherever the 
grain is destined, is not taking flocks of 
United States cars. Labrador, nor Wabana, 
has no general cargo to top off any ore. Nor 
has North Africa, unless we so change our 
tariff set up that we can import large quan- 
tities of eastern Mediterranean cotton, tobac- 
co, etc. 

While on this subject of cargo, mention 
might be made of an attempt at a compari- 
son between Panama Canal transits and the 
St. Lawrence dreams. The great preponder- 
ance of movement through the Canal con- 
sists of general cargo which not only pays 
a good rate but fills a ship before she is 
down. On the other hand, those favoring the 
St. Lawrence state their proposed cargo will 
consist of at least three-fourths heavy low- 
freight commodities. The lake carrier of 
these commodities is so built that practically 
her whole deck can be opened for fast me- 
chanical discharge. Such a ship is safe on 
the Lakes, but would not be permitted in 
the ocean. The Pioneer Steamship Co., of 
Cleveland, states they have one vessel 621 
feet over all, which will lift in excess of 15,500 
gross tons on a 24-foot draft. No deep-water 
vessel could equal or come near to this. On 
the other hand, I am sure you would find 
this vessel would not be permitted to sail the 
North Atlantic. 

What about the period of open naviga- 
tion? The time between the last and first 
sailings at Montreal show about 4% to 5 
months closed navigation. But, mind you, 
this is Montreal. The future ship will not 
get to Montreal any sooner than those in the 
past. She must then transit the upper St. 
Lawrence and then proceed through the 
Lakes to her destination—Chicago, Duluth, 
and so forth. Furthermore, the ships are not 
going to sail up the channel side by side. In 
the fall we have the reverse procedure. And 
here comes the rub. Owners are not going to 
wait till the last minute to sail from a west- 
ern lake port. They could not afford being 
caught by a quick freeze or being held up 
by congestions at the bottlenecks caused by 
locks cr river navigation. 

Senator WILEy talks of his hardy north- 
westerners sailing car ferries through the ice. 
The old Bear sailed through ice for some 40 
years before Admiral Byrd took her to Ant- 
arctica. Such a ship would not be of much 
use as a cargo carrier. Ferries operate all 
winter between the city of Quebec and Levis. 
They, too, must be run by hardy individuals, 
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and I venture to say have had just as much 
experience as those people from what the 
Senator calls the Northwest. I always 
thought that Washington and Oregon were 
the Northwest. I'll wager Senator Cain 
would dub these hardy souls easterners— 
nonetheless Montreal and Quebec have yet 
to find a way to sail ships from their ports 
to the Atlantic during the winter months. 
These hardy northwestern ferrymen are not 
the controlling factor as far as the lower 
St. Lawrence is concerned. 

Senator WILEY put into the Recorp figures 
to show what is the depth of water at various 
world ports. If he is serious, then he 
must be either trying to fool people ignorant 
of shipping conditions, or else he himself 
does not know what it is all about and has 
just picked places-‘out of the thin air to try 
and bolster his arguments. 

1. Stettin. Hamburg and Bremen were the 
two German world ports. Cargo for interior 
Germany and central Europe was trans- 
shipped through these two cities. Stettin is 
a Baltic port and in no sense of the word a 
competitor for world business. 

2. Seville is up the Guadalquivir River 
and, except for small ships, cargo is trans- 
shipped from Cadiz, located at the mouth of 
the river. 

3. Bangkok definitely is not a port. When 
I was in that city, I saw nothing but small 
launches and sampans on the river. Paknam 
was the port, and even that was no real port, 
being served mostly by feeder lines. Naming 
Bangkok makes just as much sense as giving 
the depth of water at Sacramento. 

4. Nassau, Bermuda: This foggy picture is 
naive, to say the least. Both the Bermudas 
and Bahamas are set up for tourist trade; 
neither have any real industries, and so 
Nassau and Hamilton are not true cargo 
ports. 

5. Canton: Just river ships serve this city, 
cargo being transshipped from Hong Kong or 
Kowloon. 

6. Haiphong cargo is usually transshipped 
from Hong Kong. 

7. Rosario: This city is at the end of the 
line. Inbound vessels discharge at Buenos 
Aires and then proceed up the river, when 
light, to Rosario. Exports are loaded first 
at Rosario, the ships then dropping down 
to Buenos Aires for further loading. If nec- 
essary, the ship can complete at Montevideo, 
I have just been talking with an Argentine 
skipper who has just arrived with his ship 
from the Plata. We discussed the depth of 
water in the river. At present there are spots 
where there is only 28 feet of water in the 
Plata below Buenos Aires, the river having 
silted up, as rivers do. However, because this 
is soft mud, deep-draft vessels can force their 
way through. Just check the class of com- 
modities loaded in the Plata—wool, hides, 
meat, bones, all measurement cargo. Here 
we have 28 feet, causing trouble for large 
ships lifting comparatively light cargo—what 
about 27 feet with ships loaded with ore, 
wheat, and coal? 

Furthermore, there is one essential fact 
overlooked by Senator Witry. If one picks 
out of his list the few cities which really are 
ports, he will find that if for one reason or 
other the vessel cannot reach its destination 
her cargo can be transshipped from a deep- 
water port nearby. But what is one going 
to do if the ship cannot pass through the 
27-foot channel of the upper St. Lawrence? 

Senator Arken stated there are few ports 
outside of the United States which have 27 
feet of water, with Liverpool as one of these 
few exceptions. The gentleman pieked a 
very unhappy example. My guess is that his 
knowledge of Liverpool was gleaned as a 
passenger. Liverpool is a great port, but it 
is not a natural one. Because of the great 
rise and fall of the tides, ships have to go 
to docks through gates, very much like a 
ship entering a lock in a canal. Cargo and 
stores are handled at these gated docks. Pas- 
sengers are handled at a landing stage at 
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which ships may tie up at any time. During 
stormy weather ships have been held up at 
the cargo docks, as it might be unsafe to pass 
through the gates. Of course, they can only 
pass through on the tide. 

It so happens that I have traveled a little 
and know from personal experience condi- 
tions at a few foreign ports. Let me just list 
those where I have docked as a passenger 
on ships larger than any which have ever 
been thought of for the waterway. I might 
say that most of these ports have docks and 
facilities far in advance of most of our ports. 
Let me hasten to say my visits were early 
in the 1930’s and war damage might have 
hurt some. But anyway they have had the 
deep water piers and will have them in the 
future. The list: Tillbury, Naples, Piraeus, 
Port Said, Singapore, Oojhvaven (Batavia), 
Soerabaja, Macassar, Tarakan, Kowloon, 
Shanghai, Manila, Keelung, Kobe, Yokohama, 
Auckland, Wellington, Sydney, Mombassa, 
Delagoa Bay, Durban, Cape Town, Monte- 
video, Buenos Aires, Santos, Rio de Janeiro. 
This is just my limited personal experience 
and of course does not include the many, 
many other large and modern world ports. 

* » * - * 

I am sorry to have written at such length, 
but the more I read and the more I think 
of the statements made by people who are 
childishly ignorant of their subject, the 
madder I get. 

Very truly yours, 
C. CAMPBELL PATTERSON, Jr. 


Mr. LODGE. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Bipartisan “horse trading” is an activity 


of even the best regulated parliamentary 
groups and a device whereby members of one 
party get the support of opposition members 
on a reciprocal basis for some specific piece 


of legislation. There is, however, vast dif- 
ference between friendly, reciprocal horse 
trading and downright legislative extortion. 
Wisconsin’s Senator WILEY has made a threat 
which comes dangerously close to being the 
second. 

Debate is underway in the Senate on the 
highly controversial and twice-rejected St. 
Lawrence seaway proposal, and has been car- 
ried along on a nonpartisan basis to a point 
where it has reached the intellectual brass 
knuckle stage. Many of its most vigorous 
proponents and opponents are on the Re- 
publican side of the aisle. Democratic sup- 
port is being given by those who rigidly ad- 
here to administration desires under any and 
all circumstances, and those whose constit- 
uencies would be directly aided by such a sea- 
way. Naturally, the proposal isn’t getting 
any sympathy from Gulf and Lower Missis- 
sippi Valley Members. 

The frenzy and seeming desperation cur- 
rently marking the arguments of its pro- 
ponents, of whom Senator WILEy is one, in- 
spires conclusion that they. recognize that 
they are fighting a lost cause. It could have 
been only desperation which would cause a 
Member of Senator WILEy’s prestige to assert 
on the floor that if some Members continued 
their opposition he would delay their water- 
way projects until “hell freezes over.” 

That’s strange language and an amazing 
threat. In other words, Senator Wizey in- 
tends to cram the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect down the Senate’s throat whether it 
likes it or not, and whether or not the plan 
is economically and defensibly feasible. 
His threat to block inland waterways bills 
which, we presume, covers flood-control bills, 
too, is what we mean by political extortion. 

It is not a threat likely to change the 
minds of most of those opposed to the sea- 
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way project, and we prefer to think it is 
one stemming from heat of debate rather 
than from premeditation. If the St. Law- 
rence seaway is ever to be built, it can be 
only on a basis of proved merit and not on 
a political pique or obstruction to worthier 
projects. 


Mr. LODGE. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “St. 
Lawrence Ascension,” from the Boston 
Herald for January 28. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ST. LAWRENCE ASCENSION 


The St. Lawrence seaway and power peren- 
nial sticks its head out again, this time from 
Senate soil with the sunshine of a Truman 
instead of a Roosevelt political blessing. Its 
appearance has the customary and time- 
worn generalities of “great engineering enter- 
prise” and “rich natural resources,” and 
“benefit to the whole United States” that 
have met their match in specific objections 
from shipping and railroads and labor unions 
and commerce groups over the Nation as well 
as in directly affected New England. ; 

Our own area remembers too acutely the 
vision and eventual nightmare that was 
Quoddy to take much stock in another walk- 
ing dream aimed to harness not merely the 
tides but to bring a Middle West doorstep to 
the Atlantic Ocean. The waterway would be 
no year-round sunny pleasure dome, but 
have the 5 months obstacle of caves of ice. 
This St. Lawrence balloon has been up again 
and again. The current Truman enthusiasm 
is nothing but a New Deal Sir Echo in back- 
ing the political instead of the practical. 

Over its battered years, the St. Lawrence 
project has been successively a navigation 
imperative, a power blessing, a defense than- 
which, an unemployment (that didn’t take 
place) panacea. Now, apparently, it is a 
chance to spend maybe a billion dollars for 
a part-time service on a theoretical self- 
liquidating basis, without benefit of prece- 
dent in tolls or engineering traffic survey. 
Somehow the raw mixture does not mellow 
with age. 

Specifically, the waterway’s proposed 24- 
foot draft does not accommodate ocean- 
going vessels. Ocean ships, too, are not de- 
signed in hull, engine, or steering gear for 
operation in swift current, narrow channels 
at low speeds. Picture, as an extreme of 
course, the Queen Mary trying to negotiate 
the Cape Cod Canal. The railroads, with 
lines to established coast ports, would lose 
some of their pay-load freight, and then have 
the physical burden tossed back in the tough 
going of winter months. 

Canals now exist along the proposed sys- 
tem. Their improvement for practical pur- 
pose would be a matter of millions; not bil- 
lions. And from the defense angle, the Great 
Lakes area—probably the sole beneficiary 
from the project—once proposed as a haven 
for wartime shipping, is now more suscep- 
tible to attack by air than the seaboard areas, 
west or east. One bomb on the dams of the 
project and the Great Lakes-ocean link would 
fall apart. 

The St. Lawrence proposal, in its persist- 
ence, assumes the guise of a policy of attri- 
tion. In the endurance test, only flood con- 
trol and soil erosion pleas have been missing 
in the cycle of arguments that the public 
power proponents customarily run. . Rather 
than the “interests” blocking forward prog- 
ress of a nation’s welfare, a small segment 
of the Nation seems determined that sub- 
sidized navigation and power shall be fos- 
tered on the taxpayers for the benefit of a few. 
We should do more than take air out of the 
balloon. It should be punctured for keeps. 


Mr. LODGE. I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
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the Recorp an editorial on the same sub- 
ject, appearing in the New York Herald 
Tribune of January 29. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

UNTIMELY AND UNPROVED 


President Truman remarks that for 25 
years Presidents have supported, as he is now 
doing, the St. Lawrence seaway project. The 
fact is that in the 25 years technological de- 
velopments have increased the inagnitude of 
the undertaking, lessened the justifications 
for it. The original proposal has been revised 
from a 25-foot to a 27-foot channel depth to 
accommodate vessels plying between the At- 
lantic and the Great Lakes. But the modern 
shipping trend is still toward greater depth. 
And there is no port on the Great Lakes, no 
approach channel to accommodate a 27-foot 
draft, let alone the 35 feet many authori- 
ties now deem essential. 

Similarly, technological developments in 
warfare have outdistanced earlier arguments 
for the seaway as a defense resource. The 
locks would be particularly vulnerable to air 
attack, their own defense would he costly. 
The final justification, power development, 
does not depend upon completion of the 
navigation project. 

Present plans call for tolls on shipping 
in an effort to make the project self-liq- 
uidating. The agreement between Canada 
and the United States, which Congress is 
now asked to approve, limits the charges 
that can be levied. Moreover, the St. Law- 
ence is open only 7 or 8 months of the year, 
so that the seaway could never operate to 
more than, say, 60 percent of capacity. Con- 
sequently, there is little likelihood that the 
seaway can ever be anywhere near self- 
liquidating. 

Estimated costs, based on the inadequate 
27-foot channel, range from $300,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000. If congressional legislators 
can forget the election, they will recognize 
that an inflationary period is the worst 
possible time for any major public work 
which draws heavily upon scarce materials 
and sends prices still higher. They will rec- 
ognize that the necessity for financing the 
European recovery program and for channel- 
ing materials and productive efforts into es- 
sential restoration of economic stability at 
home and abroad rules out unnecessary Gov- 
ernment expenditures and commitments. 
This is definitely not the time for Congress to 
embark upon a vast project the cost of which 
cannot be accurately calculated, the national 
benefits of which are yet to be proved. 


Mr. LODGE. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a telegram coming from Dr. 
Joseph J. Tronolone, city clerk of the 
city of Buffalo. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Burra_o, N. Y., February 4, 1948. 
Hon. Henry CaBoT LopcE, Jr., 
Senate Chamber: 

The city of Buffalo reasserts its continued 
unqualified oppesition to the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. The 
port of Buffalo is the hub in the interchange 
of lake canal and rail traffic and its industry 
would be destroyed and employment greatly 
affected. This telegram is forwarded pursu- 
ant to unanimous resolution of the common 
council. 

Dr. JosePH J. TRONOLONE, 
City Clerk. 


Mr. LODGE. I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Say Pan- 
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ama Locks Can’t Be Defended—Military 
and Atomic Experts Voice Fear of Vul- 
nerability — Sea-Level Canal Urged,” 
from the New York Times of February 8. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Says PanaMA Locks CAN’t EE DEFENDED— 
MunrTary AND ATOMIC EXPERTS VOICE FEAR OF 
VULNERABILITY—SEA-LEVEL CANAL URGED 


WASHINGTON, February 7.—-Panama’s turn- 
down of a United States request to keep mili- 
tary bases on her soil appears beside the 
point in view of a report by a high-rank 
group of military and atomic energy experts. 

They say that the Canal cannot be de- 
fended regardless of how many bases we 
have. 

This was stressed repeatedly in a study 
which Congress recently received from the 
Governor of the Panama Canal, J. C. 
Mehaffey. 

Congress ordered the investigation in 1945. 
It cost almost $5,000,000 and was conducted 
largely by officials of the Army, Navy, Air 
Forces, and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The report, which was unanimously agreed 
to in all essential particulars, concluded that 
only a sea-level canal would be secure against 
attack. It said such a canal could be most 
economically built at the site of the present 
waterway. 

VULNERABLE FOR ATTACK 

“The military defenses of the Canal could 
not prevent a determined and resourceful 
enemy from striking the Canal with one or 
more of the modern weapons loaded with 
atomic or conventional explosives,” said the 
report. 

“The Canal as it exists today cannot be 
considered as meeting the future needs of 
national defense. 

“Even with a very strong military defense 
no assurance would exist that an enemy 
could not penetrate the Canal with aircraft 
of great speed carrying conventional or 
atomic weapons, or with aerial rockets and 
torpedoes.” 

The vulnerable features of the Panama or 
any other lock canal are the locks and the 
“summit lake” (Gatun Lake, in the case of 
the Panama Canal), which supplies water 
for navigation and lockage. 

One or two atomic bombs or a series of 
hits by conventional bombs could breach the 
lock chambers, or the retaining walls of 
Gatun, an artificial lake. Even if the struc- 
tures could be rebuilt it would then take 
1 or 2 years to refill the lake, depending on 
the rainfall. 


DOUBLE PEARL HARBOR FEARED 


A successful sneak attack when our fleet 
was making the 8!-hour Canal passage 
would thus be a double Pearl Harbor. We 
would lose the use of the highly strategic 
Canal and major components of our sea 
power would be grounded for perhaps 2 years. 

According to the report, lingering radio- 
activity would prevent repair of the locks. 
New ones would have to be constructed some 
distance away, and this would take at least 
4 years. 

The experts believe, however, that no con- 
ceivable attack on a sea-level canal would 
close the channel for more than a few weeks. 
They said slopes could be constructed to pre- 
vent landslides. 

Atomic bombing of the channel would 
block it with radioactive debris, but the ex- 
perts say that if personnel and equipment 
were available the obstruction could be re- 
moved within a few weeks. 

The proposed sea-level canal would have 
tidal regulating structures on the Pacific 
side. These could be wrecked by bombs, but 
the report says the canal then could be used 
as an open waterway. 
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SEA-LEVEL CANAL COST HIGH 


Need for these tidal regulating structures 
was the only thing on which the board did 
not agree unanimously. 

Between high and low tides on the Pacific 
side the water sometimes drops or rises 20 
feet. The maximum on the Atlantic side is 
only 2 feet. 

This would cause a current as swift as 414 
knots, which would endanger vessels if their 
power failed. 

The tidal structures would consist essen- 
tially of a set of locks for the passage of ves- 
sels when the tide was high or low, and a 
navigable pass in a separate channel. 

Mehaffey did not minimize the importance 
of a strong defense establishment in the area. 
Even if the Canal could not be kept open, 
he said, military forces could reduce to a 
minimum any chance of capture of the zone. 

A sea-level canal, which the experts re- 
gard as the only really secure type, would 
cost $2,483,000,000 and take 10 years to build. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an editorial 
from the St. Paul Dispatch, in which it 
is stated that it is most unfortunate that 
the proponents of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way have injected into the argument the 
story of the depleted Mesabi Range. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ORE AND THE SEAWAY 


Eastern seaboard business interests are 
already massing their forces for a renewed 
attack on the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. At a meeting in Boston this week, 
speakers warned that its completion will 
cripple Atlantic ports, produce mass unem- 
ployment, and “put the squeeze on railroads” 
for lower freight rates to inland points. At 
the same time, they refuted one argument 
which has tended to undermine seaway sup- 
port in the upper Great Lakes area. 

This was the plea introduced recently that 
the seaway is needed to open the way to im- 
ports of iron ore from the rich deposits 
around Belle Isle, Newfoundland, to replace 
dwindling supplies from “exhausted” Lake 
Superior diggings. The story now is that no 
such replacements will be needed within the 
next four or five centuries. The true situa- 
tion is discussed by President Wilfred Sykes 
of Inland Steel Co. in the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. 

The common assertion that proved de- 
posits of direct shipping ore may be exhausted 
in 12 to 20 years is true enough, but it is sub- 
ject to easy misinterpretation. According to 
Mr. Sykes, there are quite certainly large 
bodies of high-grade ore under unexplored 
areas, but “we don’t want to find them under 
present conditions” because that would 
render them subject to heavy taxation. He 
agrees with the geologists who told mining 
engineers in Duluth Wednesday that avail- 
able high-grade ore should last 40 years or 
more, while there is enough taconite to sup- 
ply all demands “oh, for 400 to 500 years, or 
something like that.” 

Introduction of iron ore into the seaway 
debates was ill-advised on all accounts. The 
seaway is needed, without any regard to ore 
supplies. As for the threat of foreign com- 
petition with Lake Superior ore, a prospect 
that had cause some weakening of seaway 
support around the Head of the Lakes, Mr. 
Sykes believes that even processed taconite 
will be much cheaper than the best foreign 
ore for use in the lower Lakes steel mills. 


Mr. LODGE. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the RecorD an editorial entitled “Tolls 
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and the Seaway,” from the New York 
Times of February 8. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: ; 

TOLLS AND THE SEAWAY 


In 1934 Army engineers predicted that a 
St. Lawrence seaway would carry a maximum 
annual tonnage of 27,000,000. The St. Law- 
rence survey report arrived at the closely 
similar result of 25,000,000. Last year the 
National St. Lawrence Association raised 
these figures to 37,000,000. The discrepancies 
indicate that no one knows what the poten- 
tialities of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway 
are. Secretary Harriman has testified that 
the Department of Commerce “has not yet 
made a detailed analysis of potential traffic 
on the seaway.” Lt. Gen. R. A. Wheeler fur- 
nished the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Eightieth Congress with Army esti- 
mates of expected traffic—estimates which 
have been used to prove that the seaway can 
be made to pay for itself by levying tolls— 
but declines to be bound by them in the 
absence of a thorough study of all prospec- 
tive traffic, the character and amount of 
tonnage that would actually move under a 
toll system * * * and the actual net 
income from those tolls is compared with 
the assessed navigation costs. In other 
words, all estimates of potential seaway traffic 
are little better than romantic hopes. 

Proponents and opponents of the seaway 
split on the issue of self-liquidation. Last 
year’s Senate joint resolution fixed a maxi- 
mum toll of $1.25 a short-ton of laden cargo 
that would pass through the deep-water 
navigation works, with exemptions in the 
case of local or way or government traffic. 
Probably $1 would be the average cargo-ton 
toll. A study made by the Port of New York 
Authority indicates that the annual cost of 
maintaining and operating a channel 27 feet 
deep, exclusive of power facilities, would be 
$20,000,000 annually to American taxpayers. 
There are not more than 5,500,000 tons of 
toll-paying traffic in sight, so that on the 
basis of a one-dollar-a-ton average (Secretary 
Harriman thinks that 50 cents a ton should 
be the maximum for grain, coal, petroleuny, 
woodpulp, and ores), a belief in the possi- 
bility of self-liquidation seems mere day- 
dreaming. 

Costs, too, have risen since the St. Lawrence 
seaway was first seriously discussed in 1921. 
Last year the Chief of Army Engineers esti- 
mated the total cost of the work still to be 
done on the whole navigation and power 
project from Duluth to Montreal at $674,707,- 
000, of which $491,609,000 would be borne by 
the United States—an estimate that allows 
nothing for deepening channels of lake ports 
and providing adequate harbor basins. 
Every one of our great engineering projects 
outran the estimates. The Welland Canal 
was to have been built for $70,000,000, but 
cost three times as much; the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal cost not the estimated $16,000,000 
but $53,000,000; and the New York State 
Barge Canal cost $176,000,000 instead of the 
expected $53,000,000. If the seaway should 
be constructed, it would probably cost Ameri- 
can taxpayers annually far more than $20,- 
000,000 for fixed, operating and maintenance 
charges, so that the prospect of self-liquida- 
tion becomes more and more dubious. 

Congress would be well advised to proceed 
with caution. We need a more thorough- 
going study of engineering costs and po- 
tential traffic than has been made before it 
can be asserted with confidence that a sea- 
way can be made self-liquidating by levying 
tolls that shippers will pay. 


Mr. LODGE. 


I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Record an editorial entitled “St. 
Lawrence Seaway-—Is Proposal Sound?” 
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from the Christian Science Monitor of 
January 17, 1948. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


Str. LawrkENcE SEAwAY—Is PROPOSAL SouNpD? 
(By George Ericson) 


Debate is reaching the fervid stage on the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway and hydro- 
electric project. A decision may be reached 
before long in the Senate, where a resolution 
sponsored by Senator ARTHUR VANDENBERG 
(Michigan) is scheduled for debate next 
week. President Truman is urging passage 
of the enabling legislation, following in this 
respect most of the departments of the Fed- 
eral Government which recorded themselves 
in favor of the project early in 1946. There 
is powerful opposition making itself heard, 
however, which precludes the easy assurance 
that this “shorter, cheaper, all-water access 
to world markets” will ere long become an 
actuality. 

Where experts disagree, the layman will be 
in good company whichever side he espouses. 
T’-e seaway proposal has engaged the atten- 
tion of the United States and Canadian Gov- 
ernments as well as business interests for al- 
most half a century. It must be supposed 
that every argument, favorable and unfavor- 
able, has been uncovered during that period. 
The fact that no overwhelming preponder- 
ance of logic or opinion has swung the pen- 
dulum definitely one way or the other would 
indicate some very weighty reasons on both 
sides why decision is still in abeyance. 


WATERWAY FEATURES 27 LOCKS 


The salient features of the plan envisions 
a waterway of 27-foot minimum depth from 
Duluth, Minn., at the western end of Lake 
Superior, to the Atlantic Ocean. There would 
be 27 locks needed to overcome the 600-foot 
difference in water levels between Lake Su- 
perior and the Atlantic, 9 of which are now 
in operation. Most of the construction 
would be in the 115-mile stretch of the St. 
Lawrence between Ogdensburg, N. Y., and 
Montreai, where dams, locks, and canals 
would be required to regulate the flow and 
maintain the water-level of Lake Ontario. 

While the primary object of the seaway 
would be to open the Great Lakes to ocean- 
going vessels, a correlative goal is the pro- 
duction of hydroelectric power in the inter- 
national rapids section of the river. It is 
estimated that generators there will have a 
total capacity of 2,200,000 horsepower, sur- 
passed in magnitude only by the Boulder 
Dam and Grand Coulee projects. Total cost 
of the entire project was estimated last year 
by Army engineers at $674,707,000, of which 
$330,609,000 would be paid by the United 
States Government, $183,098,000 by Canada, 
and $161,000,000 by New York State. 

On the face of it, such a development 
would seem eminently desirable. It would 
shorten the distance between Liverpool and 
Detroit by 251 miles; it would develop a 
large supply of cheap electric power available 
to northeastern United States, and, it was 
argued by proponents, it would benefit eco- 
nomically the land-locked Middle West. 
President Truman predicts that “it would 
stimulate our economies to new growth 
* * * and spread the flow of trade.” 


SELF-INTEREST HELD GUIDING OPPOSITION 


Opposition has been labeled self-interested 
and sectional, and supporters point to the 
antagonism which tried to bar the TVA de- 
velopment but which now has largely van- 
ished following the success of that power 
and flood development scheme. However, 
supporters from the Middle West region 
tributary to the Great Lakes, who seek the 
benefits of cheap water transportation, and 
others in New York State interested in the 
development of St. Lawrence power, can be 
Similarly charged. It is to be noted that 
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opinion in Canada likewise has been divided 
on the subject. The final determination will 
be based, no doubt, on the paramount pub- 
lic interest. 

Many prominent persons and organiza- 
tions have lined up in formidable array 
against the seaway plan. Among individuals 
are Senators RoBERT WAGNER and IRVING IVEs, 
of New York; Mayor William O'Dwyer, of 
New York City; Speaker Oswald D. Heck, of 
the New York Legislature; Senator LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL, Of Massachusetts (who would, 
however, support the hydroelectric part of 
the plan); and, among others, four members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senators Lopce (Massachusetts), WHITE 
(Maine), CONNALLY (Texas), and GEORGE 
(Georgia). 

Organizations fighting the project are the 
Association of American Railroads, the Port 
of New York Authority, the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York, the New 
York Board of Trade, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the National Federation of 
American Shipping, the United Mine Work- 
ers. the railroad brotherhoods, and various 
transportation and industrial interests. 


WHAT THE OPPONENTS SAY 


The gist of their arguments is that Atlantic 
and Gulf ports would lose much trade to the 
seaway, that the railroads would lose traffic, 
that the consumption of coal would be re- 
duced by 40,000,000 tons a year, that the 
canal would be frozen and hence. inoperative 
for above 5 months in the year, that the 27- 
foot depth was inadequate for large ocean- 
going vessels, since only vessels drawing 24 
feet could us? it, that there are no harbors 
or piers on the Great Lakes capable of ac- 
commoedating the large ocean-going vessels, 
that of the 1,182 miles of the St. Lawrence 
from Ontario to the open sea, 95 percent of 
the river would be in Canadian territory, that 
no one knows what the cost will be since 
every one of the 10 dams and canals con- 
structed by the United States cost two to 
three times the estimates, that the canal 
will benefit chiefly foreign-owned vessels, 
since only 16 percent of ocean-going United 
States flag vessels of more than 1,200 gross 


‘tons, as compared with 62 percent of foreign 


flag vessels of similar size, have a loaded draft 
of less than 25 feet, and finally that the proj- 
ect would be patently vulnerable in case of 
war. 

The enumeration of the arguments of the 
opposition is made not to predispose the 
reader to the negative side of the proposal, 
but to indicate that there are valid objec- 
tions to a deep-water seaway which carries 
romance and drama in its potential unfold- 
ing—a water road delving 2,400 miles into the 
heart of America. Will its benefits outweigh 
its apparent disadvantages? Can it be built 
at a cost which will be justified economi- 
cally? Is this the time to undertake it when 
the Government is ostensibly seeking to re- 
duce expenditures? The country may be able 
to answer those questions more readily after 
the coming congressional debate. 


Mr. LODGE. Finally, Mr. President— 
and this concludes my remarks—I wish 
to refer to an editorial appearing in the 
New York Sun of February 4. It is so 
short that I shall read it. It is as follows: 

PERSISTENT DOUBTS ABOUT THE SEAWAY 

If the ordinary person had time and op- 
portunity to read the current Senate debate 
on the St. Lawrence seaway—everything said 
for and against this project—he would be 
bound to reach something like the following 
set of conclusions: 

Cost of the project: Still in dispute. 

Capacity of the seaway if built: Still in 
dispute. 

Use of the seaway if buil.: Still in dispute. 

Tolls to be levied on seaway shipping: Still 
to be determined. 
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Vulnerability of the seaway locks to attack: 
Still in dispute. 

In the evenly divided discussion in the 
Senate, both sides have been making posi- 
tive statements. But when these are weighed 
in the scales they show nothing more clearly 
than that the main advantages claimed by 
advocates of the seaway can still be disputed 
after all these years of public agitation on the 
question. Any project that is still under a 
cloud of doubt after 20 years of discussion 
had better be deferred until some of the prac- 
tical problems can be reduced to something 
approaching clear and definite conclusions. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield the floor, or I 
shall yield for a question. 

Mr. AIKEN. I gather from the Sen- 
ator’s remarks that he believes that 27 
feet is not sufficient depth for the pro- 
Posed seaway. 

Mr. LODGE. I said that 27 feet is not 
sufficiently deep to accommodate the bulk 
of American ocean tonnage, fully loaded. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, how deep does the 
Senator from Massachusetts think it 
should be in order to accommodate the 
Liberty ships and the Victory ships, fully 
loaded. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not an expert; I 
am simply quoting what the experts say. 

Mr. AIKEN. But did not the experts 
tell the Senator from Massachusetts that 
it is planned to construct the locks for a 
30-foot depth, anyway? 

Mr. LODGE. What did the Senator 
say? 

Mr. AIKEN. Did not the experts tell 
the Senator from Massachusetts that the 
locks are to be 30 feet deep over the sills, 
anyway—and if it is desired to deepen 
the seaway beyond the 27 feet, that is 
only a matter of dredging a few miles 
here and there, to make a 30-foot chan- 
nel, in order to accommodate, fully 
loaded, every Victory ship and every Lib- 
erty ship in the world. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator from 
Vermont think those channels should be 
dredged in order to make them deep 
enough? 

Mr. AIKEN. I should be very glad to 
see the channel deep enough to accom- 
modate any ship fully loaded. 

Mr. LODGE. Does not the Senator 
from Vermont think it would be better, 
if they are to be dredged, to include the 
cost of such dredging in the stated cost 
of this project, and get a project that is 
really modern and up to date and deep 
enough for all the ships that sail the 
ocean today, rather than to provide a 
waterway suitable merely for vessels 
which sailed the ocean 30 years ago? 

Mr. AIKEN. No; because I prefer to 
take the statement of General Marshall 
that 80 percent of all our merchant ma- 
rine could use the 27-foot channel to good 
advantage, or the statement made by 
Mr. Edward Macauley before the com- 
mittee, in 1946, that, as I recall his state- 
ment, 75 percent or 80 percent of our 
tonnage would use the channel to good 
advantage. 

And did not the experts tell the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts—— 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont asks :ne three or four 
questions at once, and then pauses. Let 
me answer one question at a time. 


Of course, there is no dispute at all 
that a ship can use the proposed seaway 
if it is not fully loaded. There is no 
doubt about that. Perhaps 75 or 80 per- 
cent of our merchant fleet could use the 
seaway under those circumstances. Pos- 
sibly the Manhattan or the George 
Washington could be inched through the 
seaway if there were nothing in their 
holds; but there would not be much 
point in doing that. 

I suggest that if we are going to em- 
bark on a project of this sort, we should 
do so in a modern, scientific, carefully 
thought out way, rather than in the 
present strange way, similar to that of a 
man running across the country like a 
house afire with his shirt tail out. That 
is my statement. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I prefer 
to take the statement of General Mar- 
shall. . 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, neither 
General Marshall nor the Maritime 
Commission have ever said that 80 per- 
cent of our ships could use the seaway 
when fully loaded. 

Mr. AIKEN. They have said that 80 
percent of our ships could use the sea- 
way to advantage. 

Mr. LODGE. B8ut not when fully 
loaded. 

Mr. AIKEN. But the Senator from 
Massachusetts has not told us that all 
our ships operate fully loaded at all 
times. 

Mr. LODGE. They operate fully 
loaded whenever they can. 

Mr. AIKEN. They prefer to operate 
fully loaded as to bulk; but fully loaded 
as to bulk does not necessarily mean 
fully loaded as to weight. The Senator 
from Massachusetts has not told us that 
ships fully loaded with furniture from 
Grand Rapids, Mich., or ships fully load- 
ed with automobiles from Detroit could 
not use the seaway. 

The presently proposed channel is de- 
signed to accommodate approximately 
80 percent of our merchant marine. If 
it is desired to have the seaway built so 
as to accommodate every one of our mer- 
chant ships when fully loaded, of course 
that can be done. As 9 matter of fact, 
in the plans the locks are designed so as 
to be 30 feet deep over the sills. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand that the 
Senator from Vermont says the locks 
are going to be sufficiently deep. Let us 
assume that will be. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Vermont think it would be 
more honest to the American people 
to submit to them an undertaking in 
which not only the locks but the chan- 
nels and the harbors and everything else 
are of the correct depth, and then figure 
the total cost on that basis, and present 
the total bill to the American people, and 
have them consider the entire project in 
that way, rather than in the presently 
proposed way of doing it by bits and 
pieces? 

Mr. AIKEN. The answer to that is 
that if it is impossible to have a water- 
way sufficient to accommodate 100 per- 
cent of the shipping, I, for one, favor 
a waterway accommodating 80 percent. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; but it would be im- 
possible for them to use any of it if the 


harbors in the Great Lakes are not suf- 
ficiently deep. 

Mr. AIKEN. So far as the shipping 
interests of the Atlantic coast are con- 
cerned—and they almost unanimously 
oppose the project—the reason for their 
opposition is that they do not want any 
competition in shipping around the 
world. They own and control the termi- 
nals now, and they do not want any new 
competition coming into the picture to 
deprive them of their profits. Speaking 
of their profits, these shipping interests 
should be the last people in the world 
to come before Congress urging us not 
to spend money for anybody else, be- 
cause ever since 1936 they have had 
their hands in the Federal Treasury, 
clear up to the armpits, and they have 
taken amounts reaching into billions of 
dollars of taxpayers’ money, for which, 
in my opinion, they have not given value 
received. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not going to dis- 
agree with a single word of the Senator’s 
last statement. I am not here to defend 
the shipping interests. I have no inter- 
est in them at all. I do not know what 
they do, and in these matters I am not 
going to argue that point at all. I 
simply arose to clear up this question of 
fact, from the official figures which I 
produced, from the official figures which 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin produced. All those figures prove the 
fact that 90 percent of American ocean 
tonnage fully loaded cannot use the sea- 
way. I yield the floor. 

Mr. SMITH obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILEV-and Mr. IVES addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from New Jersey yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin for a question. 

Mr. WILEY. I do not wish to accept 
it on that basis. I desired to reply 
briefly to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and to have the Recorp show 
at this time what my thoughts were in 
answer to his contention. I shall appre- 
ciate it if the Senator from New Jersey 
will yield to me for a few moments. 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. First, Mr. President, I 
send to the desk and ask that there be 
printed two amendments to the St. Law- 
rence seaway resolution, intended to be 
proposed by the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner], to which I have 
previously agreed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the tabie. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I realize 
that in our interchange recently in re- 
lation to figures the figures struck home. 
We have been talking about a 9-percent 
ratio. On page 1051 of the Recorp, I 
introduced two tables, from one of which 
I call attention to the following state- 
ment: 

World fleet, total, 12,370; gross tons, in 
millions, 70.42; number of vessels of 25-foot 
draft or less, 5,579; percentage of grand total, 
45.1. 


There are 5,579 vessels in the world 
fleet that have a draft of 25 feet or less. 
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Testifying recently before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, the Secretary of 
Commerce explained that the normal 
merchant marine that should be sus- 
tained by the Government would not ex- 
ceed 14,000,000 tons. The table shows a 
gross tonnage of 70,000,000 with 5,579 
vessels of 25-foot draft or less. The re- 
marks of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts lead in the wrong direction, when 
he endeavors to tell the American people 
that there are not sufficient ships to han- 
dle the commerce of the world, when 
there are over 5,000 of them. That does 
not include Victory ships. It is clearly 
indicated in the findings of the Com- 
merce Department that Victory and 
Liberty ships could use the canal with 
profit, and that Victory ships could pass 
through the canal loaded to 79 percent, 
the Liberty ships to 85 percent of their 
total deadweight. Therefore it is neces- 
sary to add to the 5,579 ships all the Vic- 
tory ships and all other ships. 

An ordinary ship of 10,000 tons will 
carry a weight of 10,000 tons. The ships 
that ordinarily pass through the Wel- 
land Canal have been small lake ships, 
yet the traffic through the canal has 
amounted to fifty or sixty million tons, 
at times, and the traffic through the 
canal at the Soo had reached 110,000,000 
tons in a season. With reference to pay- 
ing for the canal on a toll basis. I regret 
to note that my distinguished associate 
from the great Bay State is following 
in the steps of one of his great prede- 
cessors, John Quincy Adams, who, on 
the question of the Louisiana Purchase, 
was found to be in opposition to it. He 
was lacking in vision. He took a nar- 
row view. He took a sectional view of 
it. He said, “No, no, no; we cannot do 
that.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. In a moment, please. I 
did not interrupt the Senator. 

What is being sought by the propo- 
nents of this measure? We are not tak- 
ing the words of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts or the words of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. We are taking the 
only expert testimony in the record, that 
of General Wheeler, who made the esti- 
mates. He is the man who, within the 
Same agency, estimated within a few 
hundred dollars the cost of the Panama 
Canal. Those figures are available. It 
is a remarkable fact, but nevertheless it 
is true, that the Panama Canal when 
completed cost less than the estimates. 
It was the work of the Army engineers, 
who have now,_year after year, supplied 
estimates of the cost of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. No one contradicts them. 
Where are the engineers who would con- 
tradict them? Where are the spevial- 
ists? No witness appeared to contradict 
those figures. The figures were accepted 
until the measure reached the floor of 
the Senate. Thereupon, it is asserted 
that the ships cannot pass through the 
canal. In answer to that contention we 
have shown the number of ships in the 
world fleet. How many ships would be 
required to handle the entire tonnage if 
one ship has a capacity of 10,000 tons a 
trip? ; 

I want to say that all the smoke- 
screening, all the fears, all the provincial 
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aspects will not refute the testimony in 
support of the measure. If I were 
younger, I might quote the words of Lord 
Beaconsfield, to the effect that if we are 
not hurt now, the time will come when 
we shall be hurt. We trust we shall not 
be facing a world situation in which one 
avenue of travel may be destroyed, where 
the cities of Boston and New York will be 
isolated through the destruction of rail- 
road traffic, such as the destruction 
which was seen in World War I, with 
respect to the routes of traffic from the 
hinterland in France, from the coast to 
the hinterland in Germany, to the cities. 
It is imperative that we in this day and 
generation lift our sights in order that 
we may see what is involved. 

Senators talk of centralization, when 
in the affected areas the great percent- 
age of the population is living like sar- 
dines in a box, when an atom bomb could 
destroy a whole city. We speak now of 
meeting the challenge. The figures that 
I introduced in the Recorp recently show 
clearly that there are available thou- 
sands of ships of 25-foot draft or less, 
that could pass through the channels 
when built. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the 
unanimous-consent agreement in re- 
gard to the disposition of the pending 
measure, Senate Joint Resolution 111, 
provides that a motion to recommit the 
resolution shall only be in order on 


February 23, but a vote thereon shall not | 


be had prior to February 27, 1948. 
I propose presently to move that the joint 
resolution be recommitted to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and in 
connection with the motion I desire to 
make a few remarks. 

I think I express the feeling of a 
great many of my colleagues when I 
say that the vote on the pending resolu- 
tion is an exceedingly difficult one. I 
was a member of the subcommittee of 
the Foreign Relations Committee which 
held hearings last May and June, but 
the testimony was limited to the national 
defense and self-liquidating features of 
the St. Lawrence project. I was not 
a Member of the Senate at the time of the 
earlier hearings and, consequently, did 
not hear the original testimony, which 
went much more fully into many other 
aspects of the project. 

Considering the evidence presented at 
our hearings last summer, I have come 
to the conclusion that on the national 
defense issue, the St. Lawrence project, 
while helpful to national defense, is not 
vital to national defense. This state- 
ment is in almost the exact words of 
the Secretary of the Army, the Honor- 
able Kenneth C. Royall, and General 
Wheeler. 

The national defense issue, therefore, 
while important, cannot, in my judg- 
ment, be the determining factor. 

With regard to the self-liquidating 
feature, the testimony is so varied that 
I frankly see no way to reconcile it. My 
general conclusion is that the project, as 
now contemplated, is not adequate in 
size to sustain a tonnage that could 
liquidate the cost. I feel this is the 
really vulnerable point of the whole case 
for the proponents, if we are making the 
self-liquidating feature a condition of 
approval of the plan. My general con- 
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clusions on this point are that, taking 
the generally accepted assumptions of 
cost of the contemplated canal, and the 
average accepted estimates of potential 
tonnage, we find ourselves facing a prob- 
able annual deficit in operations of be- 
tween seven and ten million dollars. I 
feel, therefore, that to be honest with my- 
self, I must conclude that the project of 
present dimensions probably would not 
be self-liquidating, certainly for some 
years to come, and that if we authorize 
the project we should willingly face the 
possibility of facing that deficit, such as I 
suggested, and justify that deficit on the 
ground of the general national good. 

Considering this project as a whole, I 
feel it is an inevitable development some- 
time in the future. In this connection, 
although I come from a State that is on 
the Atlantic seaboard, and most of my 
constituents are opposed to the project as 
it is presently presented, nevertheless, it 
is my conviction that all of us should 
think in terms of the national interest 
and the development of our great coun- 
try ahead of any purely selfish advantage 
to any particular section. It is my con- 
viction that those of us who serve in the 
United States Senate, while of course we 
must vigorously guard the interests of 
our respective States, are nevertheless 
the representatives of the Nation as a 
whole, and if we do not think in terms 
of the Nation as a whole it is hard to see 
how those interests can properly be pro- 
tected. I certainly object to the log- 
rolling process. 

In the long run, with the expanding 
development of our great country, I can- 
not see how the building of the St. Law- 
rence seaway project could permanently 
injure the port of New York, in which 
New Jersey participates, nor can I feel 
in the long run that our railroads would 
be injured. On the contrary, I feel that 
they would be benefited by the increasing 
expansion of productivity to which an 
expanding transportation system would 
contribute. 

I feel, therefore, that this project 
should be looked upon as one of the in- 
evitable future developments of our 
country, and I should be sorry indeed to 
see the proposal finally defeated. 

I am bound to say, however, that the 
questions which have come to me are of 
such a serious nature, and have been so 
emphasized in the debates on the floor in 
the past few days, that I feel we should 
know more before taking the final step 
toward authorization. My present feel- 
ing is that this development must in- 
evitably be a much larger one than that 
contemplated by the proposed plans. We 
will be better prepared to face that de- 
velopment after, and not before, we have 
tackled some of the pending world prob- 
lems which are calling upon us for im- 
mediate attention. We do not see today 
the pattern of the new world. We are 
thinking in terms of the so-called Mar- 
shall plan for the economic rehabilitation 
of Europe, and much will depend on the 
rapidity of European and world recovery. 
If the world can get back on a sound eco- 
nomic basis, as I am confident it will, and 
world-wide prosperity follows, there is no 
doubt in my mind that the United States 
will prosper with other nations of the 
world, and the interchange of trade with 
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other nations will be a most important 
factor. 

Frankly, I can see no urgent need for 
immediate action on the pending resolu- 
tion. In light of the many inquiries and 
doubts in the minds of so many of us, 
we shall lose nothing by getting more in- 
formation before we proceed with the 
definite authorization of ‘the project. 
Even if we should vote to authorize this 
project, the most that would happen to 
it would be to include it in the pot with 
other public-works projects, awaiting 
first the pressure on us all for the Euro- 
pean relief program, and second, for an 
appropriate recession in employment so 
that the conditions would be right for 
making a start. Certainly it is incon- 
ceivable that the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate would 
vote any more money for any enterprise 
that was not of immediate, urgent im- 
portance at the present time. 

I am, therefore, moving to recommit 
the resolution to the Foreign Relations 
Committee. In asking that this matter 
be recommitted to the Foreign Relations 
Committee I am hopeful that the com- 
mittee will have in mind obtaining for us 
answers to certain pending difficulties 
that have been, as I see it, legitimately 
raised in this debate, and the answers to 
certain questions which are entitled to 
consideration. 

As an example of what I have in mind, 
it seems that the Secretary of the Army 
should be authorized and directed to 
make a further and more complete re- 
port on the whole project. Such report 
should include: 

First. Detailed estimates of the cost 
of constructing the seaway with channels 
not only of the 27-foot-depth, but depths 
of 30 feet and 35 feet. 

Second. Detailed estimates of the cost 
of deepening channels and harbors on 
the United States side of the Great Lakes 
which may be needed to accommodate 
the traffic it is estimated may use the sea- 
way, having in mind the channels and 
harbors in the neighborhoods of the large 
cities on the Great Lakes. 

Third. The estimated tonnage which 
will use the seaway—based on the three 
channel depths referred to above. This 
is with a view to determining if the pro- 
posed new deep water navigation works 
on the St. Lawrence River and the Great 
Lakes can be made self-liquidating by 
charging tolls. As I pointed out above 
in my remarks, the discrepancy in the 
estimates of what the tolls would yield is 
one of the most disconcerting features 
in the whole discussion. 

Fourth, An analysis of the estimated 
traffic on such seaway—based on the 
three channel depths referred to above— 
with a view to determining its effect on 
other areas in the United States, and, for 
e ample, whether this development of a 
waterway is more important than a fur- 
ther development of the Mississippi 
Basin, or the basin of any other large 
river in the country, or whether at the 
same time all these water developments 
should be explored, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH. I prefer, if I may, to 
finish the summary of my recommenda- 
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tions. Then I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is perfectly agree- 
able. 

Mr. SMITH. Fifth. Sample tables of 
tolls on selected commodities. 

Sixth. Sample tables of over-all trans- 
portation costs of selected commodities 
to be transported over such seaway— 
based on the three channel depths re- 
ferred to above—from inland points in 
the United States to selected points both 
inside the United States and abroad. 

Seventh. The estimated diversion of 
traffic to the seaway from existing facili- 
ties, such as railroads, and so forth, and 
whether in the long run these existing 
facilities will not be benefited rather than 
harmed. 

Eighth. The most advantageous meth- 
od or methods to be used in constructing 
the seaway, together with the reasons 
therefor. 

Ninth. Estimates of the cost of con- 
structing the proposed power project on 
the ‘United States side of the Interna- 
tional Rapids. 

Tenth. The potential power output of 
the plants proposed to be constructed and 
the areas that could be served by such 
plants. 

Eleventh. A recommendation of a sys- 
tem of equitable distribution of the power 
generated at such plants throughout the 
entire area which could be served by such 
plants and with particular emphasis on 
safeguarding the interests of all the 
States included in such area. 

I suggest also that the Secretary of the 
Army should cause to be printed prelim- 
inary blueprints of such seaway and 
power projects and that such blueprints 
should be made a part of such report. 

But beyond this, I should like to see 
steps taken by the committee to request 
the President to negotiate a treaty or an 
agreement with the Government of Can- 
ada at the earliest possible date, in which 
the Government of Canada gives satis- 
factory assurance that it agrees to the 
following principles. 

These have all been brought out in the 
debate, and I have tried to summarize 
them. 

First. Of making the proposed new 
deep-water navigation works on the St. 
Lawrence River and the Great Lakes 
self-liquidating by charging tolls for the 
use thereof. 

There should be an agreement with 
Canada on that principle, definitely. 

Second. That such tolls shall be fair 
and equitable and that due consideration 
shall be given to the encouragement of 
increased utilization of the navigation 
facilities and to the special character of 
bulk agricultural, mineral, and other raw 
materials. 

Third. That tolls shall vary for ships 
in ballast and according to the character 
of cargo so that each classification of 
cargo will, so far as practicable, derive 
relative benefits from the use of such 
seaway. 

Fourth. That tolls shall apply only on 
traffic utilizing the proposed new deep- 
water navigation works on the St. Law- 
rence River, with such exception of local 
or way or Government traffic as may be 
agreed upon by the two countries. 
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I should like to add here that if an 
agreement, rather than a treaty, is ne- 
gotiated under this section, such agree- 
ment shall be effective only after ap- 
proval by the Congress of the United 
States and the Parliament of Canada. 
Of course, if a treaty were negotiated, it 
would have to be ratified, as provided in 
the Constitution of the United States, 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. 

In line with the foregoing recom- 
mendation, I believe the committee 
should request the President to negoti- 
ate for an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of the State of New York as soon 
as possible for the transfer to the ap- 
propriate agency of that State of such 
power facilities on the United States side 
of the international rapids as may be 
constructed in whole or in part by the 
United States Government. The cost 
would be determined by the method for 
allocation included in the joint recom- 
mendation of the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, and the Power Au- 
thority of the State of New York, dated 
February 7, 1933. I understand those 
allocations have alreadv been deter- 
mined. 

This method was presented at public 
hearings of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee February 10, 1933, Seventy-second 
Congress, second session. Such agree- 
ment with the State of New York should 
be consistent with the laws of the United 
States and should protect the interests 
of the United States and should become 
effective only after approval by the Con- 
gress and the Legislature of the State of 
New York. Furthermore, such agree- 
ment should contain a provision that the 
power generated by such facilities should 
be allocated equitably, by the President 
or by such agency or instrumentality of 
the United States as he may designate, 
among the several States of the United 
States whose nearest border is not more 
than 300 miles in a straight line from the 
United States side of the International 
Rapids. I understand that to be the esti- 
mated distance over which the power 
could be distributed. 

I am aware that there might be some 
cost in making the investigations and 
surveys herein proposed, and I feel that 
the committee should pass an appropri- 
ate resolution asking the Congress to ap- 
propriate such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this program. It is my con- 
sidered judgment that at this time, with 
the situation in the world as it is, this is 
the wisest course to take, in order to lay 
the proper foundation for the authoriza- 
tion of this important national project. 

I think it is obvious that if the motion 
to recommit the joint resolution to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations were 
agreed to it would not be possible to get 
all this information at this session of 
Congress, but I think it is proper that 
the joint resolution be recommitted, with 
the suggestion that the questions I have 
enumerated be definitely answered be- 
fore the matter is brought back to the 
Senate at a subsequent session. 

For the reasons I have stated, Mr. 
President, I move that the pending joint 
resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 111, 
be recommitted to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement, 
the motion will come before the Senate 
for a vote on the 27th instant. 

Mr. AIKEN and Mr. CONNALLY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from New Jersey yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should 
like to add one word before I yield, if I 
may. 

I regret to say that, on the advice of 
my physician, I shall be obliged to be 
away during the coming week for reasons 
of health, for a little rest, and have asked 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarkK- 
LEY] if he will not, at the session on the 
27th, present my motion for recommital. 
He has consented to do that, and I ex- 
press my gratitude to him for saying he 
would do so, although he says he in- 
tends to vote against my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator’s motion will come up automati- 
cally on February 27. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator two questions. At the begin- 
ning of his statement he estimated that 
there might be a loss of as much as 
$7,000,000 a year in the operation of the 
proposed development; in other words, 
that it might fail to meet the require- 
ments of a fully self-liquidating project 
by that amount. May I ask on what au- 
thority he bases the estimate of a $7,000,- 
000 annual loss? 

Mr. SMITH. I had the testimony in- 
troduced in the record of the hearings 
analyzed by a gentleman in whom I have 
the fullest confidence, and taking the 
average figures, and the best judgment 
we could both exercise in working out 
the problem, we arrived at the figure I 
have given. I admit there was a wide 
variation in the estimates of the tonnage. 
I think the estimates varied from some- 
where around ten to fifteen million tons, 
to as high as 60,000,000 tons. It is one 
of those problems to which no one can 
give a definite answer. If I were voting 
for the joint resolution I think it would 
only be fair, if I may put it this way, to 
say to myself, “I am voting for this with 
the conviction in my own mind that it 
is going to cost my country from 7 to 
10 million dollars.” I might be willing 
to vote for it under those conditions, if it 
were going to do any appreciable good. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does not the Senator 
believe the Department of Commerce 
studies are reliable? 

Mr.SMITH. There were a great many 
studies which I thought were reliable, 
and it is hard for a layman to take all 
the figures which are given and reconcile 
them. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Department of 
Commerce, after studying only four com- 
modities which it was estimated would 
use the seaway, came to the conclusion 
that the tolls on those four commodities 
alone would meet the requirements for 
annual charges, amortization, and so 
forth. 

The Senator asked that studies be 
made as to the self-liquidating features 
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of the development. Whom does he pro- 
pose to have make those studies? 

Mr. SMITH. I would suggest that the 
Army undertake the job first, because 
they have the Army engineers available 
to make studies of proposals for different 
sized canals, a 30-foot canal, a 27-foot 
canal, and even a 35-foot canal. If in 
the postwar period there were an in- 
crease in traffic, it would be desirable to 
have those figures. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator believe 
the Army engineers are in a better posi- 
tion to make an estimate of the kind 
and amount of commerce that would 
use the canal than the Department of 
Commerce? 

Mr. SMITH. I think the Department 
of Commerce should deal with it. I 
should also like to see the Interstate 
Commerce Commission make a study of 
the situation. They have the means for 
determining figures as to tonnage, and 
they might have an opinion in regard to 
the proposal. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator will per- 
mit, I should like to have something in- 
serted in the Recorp. On May 6, 1947, I 
wrote to Lt. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, Chief 
of Engineers of the Army, telling him 
that I had heard that the engineers were 
opposed to charging any tolls whatsoever 
on the St. Lawrence River-Great Lakes 
development. On May 9I received a let- 
ter from General Wheeler in which he 
confirmed my fears and stated that the 
Army engineers believed that no tolls 
whatsoever should be charged and that 
they could not be charged without apply- 
ing the same tolls to every other inland 
waterway which we have in the United 
States. 

I then wrote on June 2 to George C. 
Marshall, Secretary of State, telling him 
what General Wheeler, of the Army En- 
gineers, had said and asked for his opin- 
ion as to whether or not tolls could be 
charged on the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway, and he wrote back to me, 
under date of June 12, completely refut- 
ing everything that General Wheeler had 
said and blowing his argument into little 
bits. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
letter from General Wheeler to me under 
date of May 9, 1947, my letter to General 
Marshall of June 2, 1947, and General 
Marshall’s reply to me under date of 
June 12, 1947. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington May 9, 1947. 
Hon. Grorce D. AIKEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR AIKEN: I am in receipt of 
your letter of May 6, 1947, in which you 
state that you have been informed that the 
Corps of Engineers is opposed to the con- 
struction of the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
way on a self-liquidating basis. You re- 
quest confirmation of that information. 
You ask further if this opposition is based 
on the premise that all waterways should be 
toll free or if, in my opinion, tolls could not 
be collected in an amount adequate to liqui- 
date the cost of the development. 

As you know, the Corps of Engineers dues 
not oppose nor sponsor legislation, rather I 
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conceive its duty to be to do that which Con- 
gress directs. However, inasmuch as you 
have asked specific questions, I shall en- 
deavor to make answers thereto. 

Congress has in the past defined as its 
policy that waterways should be toll free as 
indicated by the following: 

“Sec. 6. That section 4 of the River and 
Harbor Act approved July 5, 1884, be, and is 
hereby, amended and reenacted so as to read 
as follows: 

“ ‘Sec, 4. That no tolls or operating charges 
whatever shall be levied upon or collected 
from any vessel, dredge, or other water craft 
for passing through any lock, canal, canal- 
ized river, or other work for the use and 
benefit of navigation, now belonging to the 
United States or that may be hereafter ac- 
quired or constructed: * * *.’” 

Act of March 3, 1909 (35 Stat. 818; 33 
U.S.C. 5). 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
followed that policy as is indicated by the 
following transcript of a decision mede in 
1914: 


“INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION REPORTS, 
VOLUME 31, PAGE 281 


“Decision in case of Decatur Navigation 
Co. v. Louisville and Nashville Railroad, July 
14, 1914. 

“*A natural waterway, improved by the ex- 
penditure of public funds, should be thrown 
open as far as possible to the free and unre- 
stricted use of all those who desire to avail 
themselves of it. It differs materially from 
a privately constructed and privately owned 
roadbed, which, though quasipublic in na- 
ture is built by individuals or corporate in- 
terests primarily for their own gain. A navi- 
gable river is a public highway, a natural 
avenue of commerce, and the public interest 
demands that its advantages be utilized to 
the fullest extent.’” 

The question of tolls on the St. Lawrence 
is tied in closely with that of tolls on the 
inland waterways. My opinion that such 
is the case is borne out by the following quo- 
tation from page 31, part VII “the St. Law- 
rence seaway” prepared for the Commerce 
Department by N. R. Danielian, director of 
the St. Lawrence seaway: 

“Tolls cannot be charged on the St. Law- 
rence without studying the effects of this 
practice upon the Ohio and the Mississippi 
River systems and the New York State barge 
canal.” 

As you know, representatives of the Corps 
of Engineers have repeatedly testified in ap- 
pearances before congressional committees 
that the construction of the proposed seaway 
is feasible and sound from an engineering 
and economic standpoint. I gave that as 
my opinion last year and after a review of 
the project, on the basis of present-day high 
construction costs, I would, if called upcn, 
make the same statement now. 

I consider the St. Lawrence seaway project 
to be similar to projects which are pronosed 
from time to time and on which the Corps 
of Engineers is directed by Congress to make 
a report. I am not in favor of charging tolls 
thereon as indicated by the reasons given in 
the foregoing paragraphs. You may be us- 
sured, however, that the Corps of Engineers 
now, as always, desires to carry out to the 
best of its ability the directives of Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. A. WHEELER, 

Lieutenant General, Chief of Enginecrs. 


JUNE 2, 1947. 
The Honorable GEorGE C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I wish to con- 
gratulate you for the splendid statement 
which you made before the subcommittee 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on the St. Lawrence resolution. It is a 
great contribution to the public under- 
standing of the place of the St. Lawrence sea- 
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way and power project in the Government’s 
plans for continental industrial mobilization. 

Your expressed support, following Cana- 
dian consent of the principle of charging 
tolls in order to meet the costs of this proj- 
ect, will improve our chances of securing 
congressional approval immeasurably. It is 
the view of Senator VANDENBERG and the other 
15 sponsors of this legislation, as well as 
many other Senators, that putting this proj- 
ect on a self-liquidating basis will make it 
possible to secure congressional approval of 
the Canadian-American agreement. In fact, 
many of us feel that in this period of re- 
trenchment in governmental expenditures, it 
is the only way in which the project has a 
chance of passage. The choice, therefore, is 
not whether we shall secure the seaway with 
or without tolls; a choice that may be before 
us is whether we shall secure the consent 
of Congress to the approval of the St. Law- 
rence project with toll provisions in it or 
not have the project at all. You have shown 
great statesmanship in appreciating this sit- 
uation. Since the project is so important 
to the national defense factors involved, it 
is no detriment to have tolls for meeting 
the costs of the seaway. 

I am concerned about the feeling that 
seems to exist in the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, that they would oppose 
the charging of tolls on the seaway. This 
attitude in the present state of congressional 
opinion is equivalent to taking the position 
that thcy would just as soon see the project 
not approved. Such a result will be utterly 
inconsistent with the position taken by the 
administration that this project is impor- 
tant to national defense. 

I believe that the Corps of Engineers’ posi- 
tion is based upon a misunderstanding of the 
applicable laws governing traffic on the St. 
Lawrence River, which is an international 
stream. I have received the enclosed letter 
from Lt. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, which bases their 


opposition upon the laws governing our do- 


mestic rivers and harbors. I have been under 
the impression that the St. Lawrence River 
is governed by international conventions and 
not by our domestic laws and policies. 

Would you be kind enough to have the 
Department of State explore this question 
of the legal and international status of the 
St. Lawrence River? I would appreciate hav- 
ing a memorandum on this subject, but even 
more important, it would seem imperative 
that various departments of the Government 
have a clear and consistent understanding 
of the applicable laws and conventions con- 
cerning the control and regulations of the St. 
Lawrence River. If I am correct that this 
stream is subject to international agree- 
ments and treaties, then the question of 
tolls and policies with regard to it is wholly 
within the jurisdiction of the President and 
the State Department, as well as the Cana- 
dian Government, in which case it would not 
seem to be consistent for the executive agen- 
cies not concerned with international rela- 
tions to take a position contrary to the ex- 
pressed views of the Secretary of State and 
the Department of State. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE D. AIKEN. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 12, 1947. 
The Honorable Greorce D. AIKEN, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator AIsEN: Thank you for your 
kind letter of June 2, 1947, concerning my 
statement on May 28 in support of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project before the subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
I appreciate having had the opportunity to 
testify in behalf of the project, and I am 
happy to know that you found my statement 
useful. 

With regard to the principle of making the 
seaway self-liquidating by means of tolls on 
shipping, I feel as you do that the choice is 
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not whether we shall secure the seaway with 
or without tolls but whether we shall secure 
it with tolls or not at all. It is partly for 
this reason, that, as I said in my statement, 
the Department of State supports the prin- 
ciple of self-liquidation. I added, as you 
may recall, that as this is a time of necessary 
financial retrenchment for the Government 
of the United States it seemed to us in the 
Department that there is good reason ror 
having the cost of the seaway construction 
paid over the years by the traffic using the 
new facilities. Incidentally, I pointed out 
that tolls would not be levied on traffic using 
the existing 14-foot canals on the Canadian 
side nor on navigation within the Great 
Lakes system nor on vessels traversing the 
Soo lock and connecting channels. 

With your letter of June 2 you enclosed a 
copy of a letter addressed to you on May 9, 
1947, by Lt. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, Chief of the 
Army engineers, who argues that “Congress 
has in the past defined as its policy that 
waterways should be toll free” as shown by 
section 6 of the act of March 3, 1909 (33 
U. S. C. 5), which reads, in part, as follows: 

“That no toll or operating charges what- 
evey shall be levied upon or collected from 
any vessel, dredge, or other water craft for 
passing through any lock, canal, canalized 
river, or other work for the use and benefit 
of navigation, now belonging to the United 
States or that may be hereafter acquired or 
constructed.” 

While I fully recognize the measure of 
responsibility borne by the Army engineers 
with respect to the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, and while I have every respect for 
General Wheeler’s professional competence 
and judgment, I am unable to agree that the 
above-quoted section of the act of March 3, 
1909, would stand in the way of the proposal 
to charge tolls on shipping using the St. Law- 
rence seaway. My reasons are as follows: 

1. Section 6 of the act of March 3, 1909, is a 
law of the United States relating to inland 
waterways “belonging to the United States 
or that may be hereafter acquired or con- 
structed.” The last clauses clearly also refer 
to acquisition or construction by the United 
States of inland waterways. It is not con- 
sidered to be applicable to the St. Lawrence 
seaway, which is an international waterway. 
Navigation on the boundary waters between 
the United States and Canada, diversion of 
these waters, and other problems relating to 
them are not regulated exclusively by the 
United States legislation, as in the case of 
inland waterways, but are the subject of 
international treaties and agreements with 
Canada. 

2. The convention between the United 
States and Great Britain concerning “bound- 
ary waters between the United States of 
America and Canada,” ratifications of which 
were exchanged on May 5, 1910, expressly 
provides in article I as follows: 

“The high contracting parties agree that 
the navigation of all navigable boundary 
waters shall forever continue free and open 
for the purposes of commerce to the inhabi- 
tants and to the ships, vessels, and boats of 
both countries equally, subject, however, to 
any laws and regulations of either country, 
within its own territory, not inconsistent 
with such privilege of free navigation and 
applying equally and without discrimina- 
tion to the inhabitants, ships, vessels, and 
boats of both countries. 

“It is further agreed that so long as this 
treaty shall remain in force, this same right 
of navigation shall extend to the waters of 
Lake Michigan and to all canals connecting 
boundary waters, and now existing or which 
may hereafter be constructed on either side 
of the line. Either of the high contracting 
parties may adopt rules and regulations gov- 
erning the use of such canals within its own 
territory and {may charge tolls for the use 
thereof, but all such rules and regulations 
and all tolls charged shall apply alike to the 
subjects or citizens of the high contracting 
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parties and the ships, vessels, and boats of 
both of the high contracting parties, and 
they shall be placed on terms of equality in 
the use thereof].” (36 Stat. 2448—brackets 
supplied.) 

This convention, as the supreme law of 
the land, expressly permits such tolls as are 
proposed by Senate Joint Resolution 111. 
Similar provisions are contained in treaties 
respecting the Panama Canal, on which tolls 
are charged. (Hackworth, Digest of Interna- 
tional Law, vol. II, pp. 772-774.) 

For the foregoing reasons the Department 
of State considers that the inclusion in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 111 of the provisions 
relating to the charging of tolls on the St. 
Lawrence are constitutional, are in con- 
formity with treaty obligations of the United 
States, and are not inconsistent with the 
statutes of the United States. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, what the 
Senator from New Jersey proposes to do 
is to turn this study over to the enemies 
of those who would put the seaway 
through on a self-liquidating basis, and I 
am absolutely opposed to that. I trust 
the Department of Commerce to make a 
better survey of the situation than will 
the Army engineers. It is not the busi- 
ness of the Army engineers to run the 
economy of the country anyway. It is 
their business to build dams, locks, 
levees, and canals. They are not to de- 
cide whether the automobile business 
will pay better with the canal or with- 
out the canal, or whether grain will bring 
a better price to the western farmer 
with or without the canal. It is their 
business to build it as they are told, in 
the event the Congress approves it. 
What the Senator from New Jersey pro- 
poses to do is to turn the project over 
to the hands of its enemies. 

Mr. SMITH. I made the suggestion 
that the matter be studied further. I 
do not care how we obtain the figures. I 
believe we should get them from every 
source we can. 

Mr. AIKEN. We have already ob- 
tained them from the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. SMITH. I am not satisfied with 
the figures heretofore obtained. The 
very confusion which is raised by the 
Senator’s question showing the differ- 
ence of opinion which exists between the 
Army engineers and the Department of 
Commerce gives an additional reason 
why the joint resolution should be re- 
committed so we may see whether we 
can secure an agreement. I cannot 
make anything out of the record as it 
has heretofore been made. 

Mr. AIKEN. If we cannot trust the 
Department of Commerce, why not abol- 
ish the Department? 

Mr. SMITH. Then we might also 
abolish the Army engineers. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why spend $250,000,000 
a year—whatever the amount may be 
which is appropriated for the operation 
of the Department of Commerce—if we 
do not trust it? Why not abolish it if 
we do not care to accept any of the fig- 
ures it sends to us? 

Mr. SMITH. The difference of opin- 
ion which exists is such that I think the 
committee should further explore the 
matter. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; there is a difference 
of opinion between the Department of 
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Commerce and the Army engineers. The 
Department of Commerce says, “Charge 
tolls and let the project pay for itself, 
because it will do so.” The Secretary of 
State says it would be perfectly legiti- 
mate to charge tolls on the St. Lawrence 
seaway without affecting any other in- 
land waterways. The Army engineers 
are opposed to charging tolls on any- 
thing, and they should not be the ones 
to make a study of this project. If any- 
one is against the project he is against 
it anyway. 

I shall not bother to refute any more 
of the technicalities which are raised in 
connection with the subject, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because as quickly as we refute one 
point the opponents of the project have 
another one which they bring out from 
their pocket. If any one is against it he 
is against it, and let us all stand up in 
man fashion and vote for or against the 
project. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened with a great deal of interest to 
the colloquy which has taken place with 
respect to the St. Lawrence seaway, and 
I must say that I reach very much the 
same conclusion that the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] does, that if 
we should propose to deepen this water- 
way to 35 or 40 feet, and should bring 
in all the reports that could be assembled 
proving that it would be self-liquidating, 
the opposition would still be present. 
The opposition of the railroads was orig- 
inally based on the idea that in building 
the St. Lawrence development the Gov- 
ernment was subsidizing a competing 
means of transportation. I do not know 


why the railroads should raise the objec- 
tion that the project would be subsidized, 
inasmuch as a good many of the rail- 
roads have also been heavily subsidized. 
The attempt to make the project self- 
liquidating by charging tolls has not 
changed the position taken by the rail- 


roads against it. Despite what qualified 
engineers have said upon the subject, it 
will not be known whether the charging 
of tolls will result in liquidating the proj- 
ect until a beginning is made in charging 
tolls, but if tolls are charged it will at 
least have the result of lowering the bur- 
den upon the American taxpayers, and 
the taxpayer will be much better off than 
if no tolls are charged. 

Mr. President, a considerable effort 
has been made by Senators from the 
East Coast to persuade this body against 
the essential merits of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project, by the use of 
arguments predicated entirely upon na- 
tional issues. But one of the real issues 
is the fear that eastern railroads and 
ports might be affected by the more eco- 
nomical water route over the St. Law- 
rence. 

I should like to direct attention to the 
real fundamentals of this proposition 
and to the hopes and fears of man that 
are aroused by real and imaginary 
dangers. 

The real issue is and always has been 
this: The St. Lawrence project will pro- 
vide cheap power and low-cost water 
transportation. This fact raises two 
questions:. First, does the country in the 
next. 10 to 20 years need this low-cost 
power and transportation? and, second, 
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Will this project hurt any other segment 
of our economy? 

It is the position of the proponents 
that the Northeast needs the power and 
that the Middle West needs the low-cost 
transportation—additional transporta- 
tion, I might say. It is their further 
contention that since the beneficial ef- 
fects of this project will affect such a 
large part of our country, its people, and 
industry, the national effect will be bene- 
ficial. 

The opponents, if not on the floor of 
the Senate, but certainly outside, claim 
that the low-cost water transportation 
will take business away from established 
agencies in the East and the South. 

My friend the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. TypIncs] has been can- 
did about this fear concerning the port 
of Baltimore. Off the floor of the Sen- 
ate, others have also recognized this fear 
to be the real issue. I call attention, 
Mr. President, to page 97 of last year’s 
hearings on the resolution where the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE] recognized that the motivating 
force of the opposition was “to mitigate 
the effect of this thing—the St. Law- 
rence seaway—on their homes, their 
lives, and their economy.” The year be- 
fore the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts |[Mr. SALTONSTALL] appeared before 
the Senate committee to express concern 
about the effect of this project on the 
port of Boston and the New England 
railroads. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks a part of the testimony given 
at that time by the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LiaMsS in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
TESTIMONY OF HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL BE- 

FORE SUBCOMMITTEE OF SENATE FOREIGN RE- 

LATIONS COMMITTEE, 1946, HEARINGS ON 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 104 

All we want in Massachusetts is to go 
ahead and to compete without obstacles be- 
ing placed in our way by the Government. 
* * * We do not want to have things 
happen to make it harder for us in Mas- 
sachusetts and New England to continue as 
an industrial area. I mention that because 
that is the over-all problem. * * * 

We tried, when I was in that office (Gov- 
ernor) to stimulate the port of Boston. 
Under Governor Tobin last year a bill was 
put through the legislature and we are do- 
ing everything we can to stimulate the port 
of Boston. * * * Then we have our 
railroads. The Boston & Maine Railroad 
has its headquarters in Boston. It does not 
go any further south to any other port, like 
New York. It is dependent on the port of 
Maine and on the port of Boston for all the 
goods it will bring from other sections of the 
country to the coast. 

The Boston & Albany Railroad is a sub- 
sidiary of the New York Central. We have 
had very considerable arguments at various 
times as to whether the New York Central 
was not favoring New York City at the ex- 
pense of Boston. In recent years, in broad 
general terms, I believe that the New York 
Central has been very much more concerned 
with the port of Boston and with New Eng- 
land, and has brought more freight down 
seni our section than into the city of New 

ork. 
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Our third railroad is the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, which is still 
in bankruptcy but whose business, of course, 
has enormously increased during the war- 
times. It perhaps will not be so much af- 
fected by the St. Lawrence waterway as will 
be the Boston & Maine and the New York 
Central through its subsidiary, the Boston 
& Albany. 

Those considerations mean jobs, the jcbs 
of the stevedores in the port of Boston, 
of the railroad men on those two or three 
railroads, and what we want to do is keep 
up those services, improve them as much as 
we can, because we are so dependent in 
that northeastern section on transpor- 
tation.. © *. ° 

On the matter of cost. * * * A sub- 
stantialamount * * * is going to be paid 
for by New England, and this proposition is 
going to do nothing but hurt New Eng- 
land. * * * You are asking New Eng- 
land to pay a substantial amount for this 
improvement, which other people will argue 
to you on technicalities is beneficial to the 
country as a whole, and it will have directly 
the opposite effect, as I see it, on Massachu- 
setts and New England. * * * We are 
dependent on transportation, and this will 
have the effect of interfering with our port 
of Boston, interfering with our railroads to 
a certain degree, perhaps making our air- 
fields less desirable because of the smaller 
numbers of possible passengers, and at the 
same time losing the jobs that go with these 
various industries. 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I mention 
this because it is the realissue. It is not 
local to Boston, but is generally raised in 
all the eastern and southern ports and 
the media of transportation in between. 
The senior Senator of Massachusetts has 
rendered a real service in defining it so 
simply and eloquently. 

Let us, then, confront the two main 
issues and analyze them to see whether 
there is some common meeting ground. 

First, as to the need for power. This 
seems to require no proof at present, 
since no opponent of the project has 
raised it. That the country needs and 
can use more power, in fact, all kinds of 
energy, is impressed upon us in our daily 
experience. The senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] has given specific 
proof that the Northeast is suffering 
from power shortage. It is also true that 
this condition is not recent, but has 
existed ever since 1942-43, when the 
War Production Board had to place an 
informal embargo on the expansion of 
new war plants in the New York area 
because of power shortage. 

The reason is that we have all under- 
estimated the energy needs of our ex- 
panding economy. In 1938 the total 
consumption of power in the United 
States was 140,000,000 ,000 kilowatt hours. 
In 1945 it reached 233,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours. During the war there was 
a prevailing opinion that there would be 
a recession in power consumption when 
war plants are shut down. This predic- 
tion was utterly erroneous. What do we 
find now? In 1947 power consumption 
reached 300,000,000,000 kilowatt hours, 
25 percent over the wartime peak. The 
generating facilities in the country are 
strained to the utmost and there is no 
adequate reserve capacity in case of a 
major break-down, sabotage, or coal 
strike. If one or two large generating 
units should go out of commission for 
any reason in New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
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or Detroit, it would result in a serious 
dislocation of the whole economy. The 
same situation exists in Canada. 

To permit a major area of our country 
to get into this tight fix does not do 
credit to the foresight of either Govern- 
ment or private management. This 
project, which will create enough elec- 
tricity to surpass the total output of the 
whole of TVA in 1945, has been before 
Congress in 1934, 1941, and 1944. Those 
who always find reasons to stop its con- 
struction must bear some of the responsi- 
bility for the present energy shortage. 

I am quite aware that there are those 
who say, “Let us build the project only 
for power and drop the seaway.” That 
is like advocating an operation to sepa- 
rate Siamese twins and expecting either 
one to survive. Let me make this quite 
clear: In spite of the desire of the State 
of New York to construct this project as 
a source of power for their very own, 
they will never achieve it, and the people 
of New York will be misled if they enter- 
tain the illusion that they can have their 
cake and eat it, too. I had thought that 
it was well established in national policy 
that river basins would be developed to 
extract the fullest benefit, and that 
where a river lends itself to multiple uses 
we should have multiple-purpose proj- 
ects. This is the policy adopted in the 
West. We try to develop each project 
for navigation, power, irrigation, and any 
number of other uses to which the river 
is adaptable. At Bonneville the Army 
engineers built a huge lock for naviga- 
tion, though the present commerce would 
not justify it. It was an investment in 
the future of the region. At Grand Cou- 
lee, 5 of the 18 generators, with a capac- 
ity of 540,000 kilowatts, over 25 percent of 
the potential power in that gigantic de- 
velopment, are set aside for irrigation of 
1,000,000 acres of desert land, and this 
phase of the project may not be com- 
pleted for 50 years. 

Why, then, when we come to the St. 
Lawrence, do we hear the odd suggestion 
that this greatest navigation project of 
them all, giving access to the seas for 
half of the continent, should be forever 
blocked because the ports of Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, and New Orleans do not 
like it? Is that adequate reason to throw 
overboard established national policy in 
river-basin developments, to ignore the 
best scientific advice of a long and illus- 
trious line of engineers, to thwart the 
hopes and ambitions of half the people 
of Canada and the United States? 

I say that the suggestion to separate 
power from navigation violates the es- 
tablished policies of this Government for 
multiple-purpose development of our 
rivers. It also violates the constitutional 
authority of the Congress, for it is well 
established in the Constitution that the 
authority of the Congress to authorize 
the construction of power projects de- 
rives from its constitutional power to 
regulate commerce over navigable rivers. 
The power projects are only byproducts 
of navigation. 

The suggestion to separate power from 
navigation violates the solemn commit- 
ment of this country to Canada in the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, which 
established the policy that in the devel- 
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opment of boundary waters navigation 
should have priority over power—article 


Even if it were a practical suggestion, 
which I do not think it is, it would be 
an economic and financial folly to de- 
velop the St. Lawrence River for power 
alone. The people of New York should 
be told that the cost of the power project 
would be about $100,000,000 more if the 
development were confined to power 
alone than if it were developed as a dual- 
purpose project. As proposed in this 
resolution, the users of navigation would 
pay part of those costs through tolls. As 
a single-purpose project, the customers 
of power must pay all the costs. 

Finally, let me present a practical 
reason why those advocating separation 
of power and navigation are misleading 
the public on the east coast. The Con- 
gress, the President, the State Depart- 
ment, and the Canadian Government 
would never agree to a proposition to 
buiid the power project alone. No Pres- 
ident, no Prime Minister, could hope to 
hold office long by selling the whole mid- 
continent of America down the St. Law- 
rence River for the sake of pleasing a 
few isolated interests in New York and 
Boston. 

Mr. President, the country is suffering 
not only from an energy shortage, but it 
is laboring also under a transportation 
shortage. Our railroads have less rolling 
stock and motive power now than they 
had in 1920. They are called upon to 
carry enormously increased loads. They 
have done well, within the limitations of 
their capacity. But it has not been en- 
tirely adequate. Witness the fact that 
each year during the peak of the harvest 
season they are unable to supply the 
transportation services expected of them. 

It is supposedly the established policy 
of this country to develop each transpor- 
tation medium to its fullest. That is the 
expression of policy in the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940. It does not help the 
transportation system of the country at 
all to insist that every type of cargo must 
use the rails. There are many types of 
cargo, such as grains, coal, petroleum, 
iron ore, bauxite, and many others, for 
which rail transportation is too expen- 
sive; and it is an added burden to the 
rails and to the consumers to insist that 
such traffic must use the rails. The St. 
Lawrence seaway is best suited to meet 
the needs of the Middle West in carrying 
such cargoes, and thereby to free rail 
equipment during the peak traffic months 
of the late summer and fall so that no 
man who has grain or coal to ship over- 
land will be without facilities. 

Mr. President, to insist that the east- 
ern roads and eastern ports should re- 
tain a monopoly on the business of the 
Middle West is “featherbedding” on a 
national scale, for it means doing our 
work in a more expensive and laborious 
way. We cannot increase our total na- 
tional output of goods and services if we 
give legislative sanction to a policy of 
doing the Nation’s business in rounda- 
bout. and expensive ways. Let me cite 
some examples. It is 5,200 miles from 
Omaha to Liverpool. It is 5,300 miles 
from New Orleans to Liverpool. Between 
Omaha and New Orleans there is an 
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added distance of 1,500 miles. It has 
been said here that Nebraska should ship 
her grain down to New Orleans and 
thence to Liverpool, a distance of 6,800 
miles, as against 5,200 miles via Chicago 
and the Great Lakes. Mr. President, all 
the labor that goes into carrying that 
wheat 1,500 miles over land and river 
is wasted, and reduces the national pro- 
ductivity. It is “made work.” It is 
“featherbedding.” 

Another example: During the war, we 
built ships on the west coast, on the Gulf, 
and east coasts. To build those ships we 
had to carry the steel and the machinery 
from the Middle West by rail, using 
equipment, manpower, and fuel, which in 
turn had to be extracted and transported 
by additional manpower. We had to 
build new communities, schools, and 
housing. We had to send skilled labor 
many hundreds of miles from their 
homes. This all added to the cost of our 
shipbuilding program. 

The few large ships and subniarines 
that were built on the Great Lakes had 
to be floated down the Chicago Canal and 
the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers on 
pontoons, again at added expense. All 
this was paid for by the taxpayers, be- 
cause we refused in 1934 to start this 
project. Again, Mr. President, we in- 
dulged in a made-work program in the 
midst of war, because we had not had 
the forethought to do the rational thing. 
Every taxpayer in every part of the coun- 
try paid his share of the cost of that kind 
of featherbedding. 

We could multiply this many times, 
Mr. President: John L. Lewis’ opposition 
to this project is simply an opposition 
to the use of waterpower, for the seaway 
can never be a threat to our efficient coal 
mining. Lewis’ opposition to waterpower 
is also a featherbedding program. He, 
in effect, says to the St. Lawrence River, 
“I don’t want you to do man’s work, be- 
cause I want to keep the miners under- 
ground digging coa’.” In what way could 
this country be hurt, Mr. President, if 
we made it possible for the sons of these 
miners to take jobs on ships plying the 
St. Lawrence, or at the controls as op- 
erating engineers of waterpower sta- 
tions? 

Mr. President, I stated at the begin- 
ning that the only two valid questions 
in connection with the pending resolu- 
tion are: Do we need the power and navi- 
gation, and will it hurt existing ports and 
transportation facilities? 

The answer to the first part is definite- 
ly affirmative. No’one, in fact, has seri- 
ously denied the need for waterpower 
and low-cost water transportation. No 
one can, in the light of our daily experi- 
ences. 

The second part of this proposition, 
the effect on ports and railroads, is the 
more debatable. 

If the St. Lawrence seaway were opened 
with the beginning of navigation in April 
1948, I would say, in all candor, that some 
traffic that now goes via New Orleans, 
Baltimore, or New York would be di- 
verted. In fact, some of these ports— 
such as New York—are now so congested 
that traffic is looking around for alterna- 
tive outlets. With considerable relief to 
the shippers in the Middle West, and to 
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the recipients of our aid abroad, ships 
would go directly into the Great Lakes 
to pick up their cargo. We are not deal- 
ing entirely with commensurable ele- 
ments, and it is difficult to say whether 
that would be a good thing for this and 
other countries. It is certain that the 
prospect of speeding up shipments and 
deliveries through the St. Lawrence 
would be greeted with a sigh of relief in 
many parts of the world, even if it is not 
so greeted in the eastern and southern 
ports. 

The fact is, however, that there would 
be no immediate diversion. Immediate 
diversion is not the proposition before. us. 
What we are considering is a new route 
of transportation that cannot be opened 
before 1955, at the earliest, and which 
will not be fully utilized perhaps until 
1965. 

What will be the effect of the seaway 
upon our ports and the trunk-line rail- 
roads by that time? That is the ques- 
tion. Those who arouse the fears of un- 
suspecting citizens that their jobs are 
immediately at stake do not serve the 
cause of public enlightenment. 

Mr. President, it is difficult to predict 
that far in advance the economic situa- 
tion of the United States; but there are 
some fundamental trends that can be 
anticipated, barring a catastrophic war 
in the meantime. First, our population 


will have increased by fifteen or twenty 
million. 

Second, productivity per man-hour, 
which has been increasing at the rate of 
2 percent a year by the use of electrically 
motivated mechanical devices, will also 


have increased, probably by an additional 
third over what it is now. This is the 
estimate of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, in its study, America’s Needs and 
Resources, page 24. The same study also 
estimates that our total national produc- 
tion in 1960 will be two-thirds again as 
much as in 1940, page 23. 

So, Mr. President, I submit that it is 
for an older, larger, and more productive 
America that this project is designed to 
help with suppiies of low-cost power and 
water transportation. Under those con- 
ditions, there is not a person in the Sen- 
ate or elsewhere who can say that the 
livelihood of any presently living citizen 
will be adversely affected. 

There is another aspect of this proposal 
that diminishes the danger o: diversion of 
traffic. Before the two Governments ac- 
cepted the principle of charging tolls on 
the seaway, it was said that this project 
would create competitive transportation 
facilities subsidized by taxpayers. The 
fact that navigation facilities on all other 
waterways and ports are subsidized did 
not diminish the vehemence of the pro- 
test against the St. Lawrence seaway. 
Taking this criticism in good faith, the 
proponents went to work to eliminate this 
source of criticism, by accepting the prin- 
ciple of tolls to make the seaway self- 
liquidating. 

I shall not dwell here on the legality 
of charging tolls on this waterway. The 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
FERGUSON] has already adequately cov- 
ered that point. He has proved, first, 
that this is an international waterway, 
partly located in the United State-, partly 
in Canada, and that the ships of all na- 
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tions will use it on a basis of equality; 
secondly, that article I of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1809 sanctions tolls, and 
that Canada has already expressed its 
willingness to accede to the principle of 
self-liquidation; third, that the agree- 
ment does not come into force until the 
Canadian Government agrees to tolls; 
and, finally, that in case we fail to agree, 
under the Boundary Waters Treaty there 
is sanction for us to charge tolls at the 
International Rapids section, where the 
canals will be on United States soil. This 
gives us a leverage; but as the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WiLEy] explained, 
there will be no necessity to use this 
leverage, because Canadian interest is 
identical with United States interest in 
making self-liquidation succeed. 

At this point, Mr. President, I wish to 
put into the Recorp the views expressed 
by a large number of American citizens 
and organizations endorsing the prin- 
ciple of making the seaway self-liqui- 
dating. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


OPINIONS OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL 
St. LAWRENCE ASSOCIATION ON THE SELF- 
LIQUIDATING ASPECTS OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 
PROJECT 

IN FAVOR OF SELF-LIQUIDATION 

John C. Beukema, secretary, Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Tidewater CommisSion of Michi- 
gan, Muskegon, Mich. No statement sub- 
mitted. Communicated his views directly to 
Senator VANDENBERG. 

Harry C. Brockel, municipal port director, 
secretary, Great Lakes Harbors Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Recorded as consenting to 
self-liquidation in a communication directly 
to Senator VANDENBERG. 

Manferd Burleigh, president, American 
Buslines, Detroit, Mich.: “This project, in 
my opinion, need not be entirely self-liqui- 
dating. If it is 50 percent liquidating, the 
project is well worth while in the public 
interest.” (February 11, 1947.) 

E. B. Crosby, Northern Federation Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Messena, N. Y.: “I want 
to assure you that I am wholeheartedly in 
favor of the proposal to charge tolls on the 
St. Lawrence Waterway * * * because I 
believe that it is economically sound and 
for the best interests of both countries.” 
(February 18, 1947.) 

Roy W. Gifford, vice president, Norge Di- 
vision, Norge-Warner Corp., Detroit: “I be- 
lieve, in general, that any Government proj- 
ect is far more desirable if it can liquidate 
itself over a period of years. I appreciate, 
of course, this would not be the case in 
earlier years, but if it was the ultimate 
goal, it seems reasonable. Therefore, I see 
no reason why we shouldn’t shoot toward 
this goal.” (February 5, 1947.) 

Daniel W. Hoan, president, Great Lakes 
Harbors Association, Milwaukee: “While at- 
tending the conference of mayors in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Hoan organized a group of 14 
mayors and 11 other officials of city govern- 
ment in the Lake States, who called upon 
Senator VANDENBERG on January 22, 1947, 
in the interest of St. Lawrence legislation and 
concurred in the principle of tolls.” 

Rollo F. Hunt, president, Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Tidewater Commission of Minne- 
sota, Duluth: “Unqualifiedly approve inser- 
tion of self-liquidating provisions applica- 
ble to foreign commerce in agreement with 
Canada.” (January 17, 1947.) 

Perry W. Jenkins, Wyoming director, Na- 
tional Reclamation Association, president, 
Colorado River Water Users Association, Salt 
Lake City, Utah: “Iagree * * * that the 
measure, providing for the construction of 
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the St. Lawrence seaway, should carry a pro- 
vision for the self-liquidation of the proj- 
ect. The term of amortization can only be 
determined from the estimated tolls col- 
lected on foreign carriage through the canals. 
Of course this provision will have to be con- 
curred in by Canada. 

“I do not advocate or support any improve- 
ments on the Colorado River, of a commer- 
cial nature, that are not self-supporting and 
self-iiquidating. The Congress should not 
hesitate to support national loans, at a rea- 
sonable rate of interest, for the construc- 
tion of an interstate project that is too gen- 
eral or too large for private capital to handle. 
* * °* T shall be glad to help in any way 
when the time comes for action.” (February 
18, 1947.) 

Eric Johnston, president, Motion Picture 
Association of America, Inc., former presi- 
dent, United States Chamber of Commerce: 
“I feel that it would be entirely satisfactory 
to have tolls charged on the St. Lawrence 
project in order to provide liquidation of the 
investment involved. I believe that self- 
liquidation of the project through tolls and 
power development would be the feasible 
method of construction of this great proj- 
ect.” (February 6, 1947.) 

D. S. Kiskadden, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Buhl Land Co., Detroit: “I am 
writing to go on record that I favor the prin- 
ciple of self-liquidation through charging 
tolls if that will result in getting this proj- 
ect under way. If we are consistent with the 
current demand for economy and a lower 
budget, we should agree with Senator Van- 
DENBERG On the question of making this proj- 
ect as nearly self-liquidating as possible.” 
(March 17, 1947.) 

Henry La Liberte, president, Cutler-Mag- 
ner Co., Duluth: “Has expressed himself per- 
sonally to Mr. Julius H. Barnes that he fa- 
vors the principle of self-liquidation for the 
St Lawrence project.” 

William Loeb, publisher, Manchester 
Union-Leader, Manchester, N. H.; Burlington 
Daily News, Burlington, Vt.: “The idea of 
having the St. Lawrence seaway self-liquidat- 
ing is an excellent one, and I can see that 
with that clause in it should pass, since this 
removes any objection that the shipping peo- 
ple are getting a free ride at the taxpayers’ 
expense.” (February 20, 1947.) 

Col. Charles H. Maltby, vice president, Lin- 
coln National Bank & Trust Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y.: “I should like to state that I am in 
sympathy with this proposal to make the 
waterway self-liquidating, providing a suit- 
able arrangement can be worked out for both 
Canada and the United States. As to the 
present nonuse of tolls on existing Canadian 
canals, I fail to see where that need have any 
bearing on this discussion, as the proposed 
tolls would affect only those canals jointly 
owned. The Panama Canal toll system has 
proved successful and workable as a self- 
liquidating waterway project. Certainly the 
application of tolls on St. Lawrence seaway 
foreign traffic should eliminate the opposi- 
tion’s major objection to the project’s con- 
struction. The prineiple of self-liquidation, 
properly organized, of this subject, certainly 
greatly strengthens the case for the early 
passage of the St. Lawrence River project 
legislation.” (March 3, 1947.) 

Seth Marshall, president, Marshall-Wells 
Co., Duluth, Minn.: “As to making the St. 
Lawrence seaway self-liquidating by ade- 
quate charges on traffic, would advise that 
as far as I know there would be no objection 
to this in Duluth.” (February 24, 1947.) 

Julius Meltzer, Springfield, Mass.: “I be- 
lieve that a toll charge should be made on 
all ships carrying freight except those of 
American and Canadian ownership. The de- 
tails concerning the charges on cargoes 
should be left with the officials representing 
both Canada and the United States, and since 
both nations would benefit by the St. Law- 
rence seaway they would very readily, arrive 
at a fair decision. 
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“The period of liquidation should extend 
for not less than 50 years and possibly longer 
and the interest rate on the bonds, if possible, 
should not exceed 244 percent. I am in favor 
of a self-liquidation program on the St. Law- 
rence seaway and would like to be recorded 
accordingly. 

“Development of the St. Lawrence as a 
seaway would directly affect New England 
because the water power would develop low- 
cost electricity, which would be used by many 
industries in New England, and this would 
have a direct effect upon stabilizing business. 
Many firms who in the past have moved to 
other areas because of low-cost power would 
remain in New England, and much of the 
raw materials needed in this area for pro- 
duction could be left at the ports of Boston 
and Providence.” (February 18, 1947.) 

Hon. Charles Poletti, former Lieutenant 
Governor and Governor of New York State: 
“I certainly would be in favor of accepting 
the principle of self-liquidation for the sea- 
way. Here’s hoping that it will be possible 
to pass legislation for a _ self-liquidating 
project.” (February 17, 1947.) 

P. A. Seiberling. chairman of board, Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co., Akron: “You may record our 
company as very much in favor of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project and we think it is 
entirely practicable to put it upon a self- 
liquidating basis through adequate charges 
on traffic.” (February 18, 1947.) 

Hon. George F. Shafer, attorney, Bismarck, 
N. Dak., former Governor of North Dakota: 
“I am glad the idea of self-liquidation is be- 
ing favorably considered by the sponsors of 
the proposed enabling legislation, because I 
have long favored it as a sound principle of 
public policy. The principle of self-liquida- 
tion has always seemed to me to be correct in 
connection with the Government construc- 
tion and maintenance of navigation and 
hydroelectric power projects. In view of the 
large expenditures which will be necessary in 
order to service the national debt and to pro- 
vide for the national] defense for a long time 
to come, I think it is wise for the Govern- 
ment to develop its waterway improvements 
wherever feasible upon a self-liquidating 
basis. 

“Furthermore the adoption of the principle 
of self-liquidation for navigation, as wel] as 
power projects, should tend to meet the ob- 
jections of those who are opposing this proj- 
ect on the ground that the benefits to be de- 
rived therefrom will be regional rather than 
national in extent, although I have always 
felt that this project, like the Panama Canal, 
should be regarded as essentially a project of 
continental rather than of local importance. 
Hence you may quote me as being whole- 
heartedly in favor of incorporating the prin- 
ciple of self-liquidation in the enabling leg- 
islation to be submitted to this Congress for 
its approval in connection with the advance- 
ment of the St. Lawrence seaway develop- 
ment.” (February 18, 19477.) 

Sidney A. Smith, president, Anchor Storage 
Co., Chicago, Ill.: “Re the matter of tolls on 
foreign commerce on the St. Lawrence. I can 
See no reason why this should not be done, 
particularly since this practice is in force on 
most of the other international canals, in- 
cluding the Panama Canal. Certainly we do 
not want any special favors, although I do 
think we should make certain that the con- 
ditions which will be imposed will not be less 
favorable. For this reason the divisions be- 
tween navigation and power should be care- 
fully scrutinized and proper allocations made. 
It seems to me that, in view of the impor- 
tance of this project from the standpoint of 
national defense, at least some portion of the 
cost might very properly be allocated accord- 
ingly. My own view is that, if it is found that 
tolls are necessary, by all means let us impose 
them, but let us get on with the job of build- 
ing the seaway.” (February 17, 1947.) 

J. David Stern, publisher, Philadelphia 
Record: “I agree with Senator VANDENBERG 
that the St. Lawrence project should be self- 
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liquidating. I think self-liquidation is not 
only politically expedient but the only proper 
course as a matter of principle.” (March 5, 
1947.) 

W. A. Stinchcomb, director secretary, 
Cleveland Metropolitan Park District, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: “I have always considered the 
seaway as being highly justified on an eco- 
nomic basis. As a national policy I can see 
nothing wrong in the imposition of tolls, 
providing agreement is reached with Canada 
and the rates fixed are reasonable. 

“The construction of the seaway will con- 
fer a special benefit on the shipping using it, 
and there is no reason why that business 
should not carry its portion of the cost of 
amortizing the investment in that part of the 
improvement properly chargeable to its use 
and also its share of operational costs. 

“In fixing rates, however, it must be borne 
in mind that the normal flow of this com- 
merce will not soon be reached; that to 
reach that normal, changes not only must be 
made in harbors, docks, and warehouse fa- 
cilities along the Great Lakes, but foreign 
trade routes and customs will change and 
develop themselves to adjust to this improve- 
ment; this will take time. Fixing fair and 
reasonable tolls will invalidate claims of 
inequity by those interested in other forms 
or methods of transportation. I, therefore, 
have no objection to the establishment of 
equitable charges against the shipping using 
this seaway, if the conditions herein sug- 
gested are satisfied.” (February 18, 1947.) 

Hon. Murray D. Van Wagoner, former Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, consulting engineer, De- 
troit: “I am still very much interested in the 
St. Lawrence seaway. Self-liquidation of 
this project meets with my hearty approval, 
and I feel that this proposal may have a 
favorable effect on its acceptance by a greater 
number of interested groups. The question 
of tolls for foreign commerce, I believe, would 
not be an objection, since the main benefits 
would, of course, first be realized in inter- 
coastal commerce of the United States and 
Canada. Its construction would at once 
offer such advantages that foreign commerce 
could utilize the project.” (February 5, 
1947.) 

Oo. S. Warden, Great Falls 
Tribune, Great Falls, Mont.: “I do not 
think there has ever been collected any 
consensus of opinion in Montana upon 
the subject of self-liquidation. There 
is no question but that the majority of 
our people are in favor of the seaway and 
always have been. It would seem that those 
who have been handling the legislative en- 
terprise in Washington are qualified to decide 
what would be best to ask for in the way of 
attitude on the part of Congress. The inland 
States have always been pretty much of a 
unit in the opinion that this waterway, 
reaching into the center of the Nation, would 
in the long run be a country-wide blessing. 
Therefore, I think the National St. Lawrence 
Association should pass upon this plan of 
self-liquidation, and I am sure that the con- 
clusion would be better than anything that 
could be collected in a miscellaneous way. 

“I believe in the national economy. The 
St. Lawrence seaway, if built, will work itself 
out into a distinct national advantage in 
all the years to come.” (February 24, 1947.) 

James B. Webber, Jr., vice president, the 
J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit: “It seems to 
me that it would be desirable to pre- 
sent the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way as a self-liquidating project, in view of 
our present economy-minded Congress. The 
main thing is to get the job done without 
further delay.” (February 6, 1947.) 

Joseph Winterbotham, president, Cham- 
plain Valley Council, Burlington, Vt.: “I wish 
to record my hearty endorsement of the self- 
liquidation features of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect, and, as a director of the National St. Law- 
rence Association, will lend all my efforts to 
bring about the results. As a suggestion, 
may I ask consideration of increasing the 
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time of amortization from 50 to 70 years.” 
(February 23, 1947.) 

Mrs. Louise Wright, director, Chicago 
Council on Foreign Relations, Chicago, IIl.: 
“I see no objection to making the St. Law- 
rence project a self-liquidating one if this 
is agreeable to those who are carrying on the 
negotiations for Canada and the United 
States. If it would expedite the fulfillment 
of this project, I would be glad to accept the 
principle of self-liquidation for the seaway.” 
(March 6, 1947.) 

Fred Young, president, Young Radiator Co., 
Racine, Wis.: “After careful discussion on 
the matter of self-liquidation for the sea- 
way * * * the same as we have on the 
Panama Canal * * * I believe that this 
very definitely should become a self-support- 
ing and self-liquidating proposition. I sub- 
mit this to you with the deep feeling that 
this matter should come before our Con- 
gress for passage soon.” (March 12, 1947.) 


OPPOSED TO SELF-LIQUIDATION 


Harold B. Johnson, publisher, Watertown 
Daily Times, Watertown, N. Y.: “I feel it 
would be a grave mistake to incorporate such 
a provision (self-liquidation) in the new 
seaway bill. I feel that it would aliczste, 
rather than foster, support of the project. 
* * * The system of canals connecting 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, 
itself, have traditionally been free of tolls. 
Senator VANDENBERG, himself, emphasized 
this point at one of the meetings of foreign 
ministers in London. I feel any attempt 
to depart from this traditional policy would 
be a mistake. * * * I hope that Sen- 
ator VANDENBERG will decide to sponsor a 
bill similar to that introduced and reported 
out of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate last year.” (February 28, 1947.) 

Edward J. Noble, chairman of the board, 
American Broadcasting Co., Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, N. Y.: “I feel it 
would be a mistake to incorporate in the sea- 
Way measure soon to be introduced in the 
Senate the principle of self-liquidation. For 
one reason, it is contrary to the whole tradi- 
tion of St. Lawrence navigation. Tolls have 
never been charged and the river has always 
been free to the navigation of all nations as 
Senator VANDENBERG, himself, set forth at a 
recent conference of foreign ministers in 
London. * * * I would prefer a St. 
Lawrence seaway bill similar to that intro- 
duced in the last Congress and which was 
favorably reported by the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United States Senate. As 
you well know, this bill contained a provision 
authorizing a study of this matter of tolls 
by an impartial body. The first thing, it 
seems to me, is to get authorization to con- 
struct the seaway. Then, if sometime in the 
future, it seemed advisable to work out a 
system of tolls, that could be done. I re- 
peat, however, that in my judgment the sea- 
way project would lose rather than gain sup- 
port if provision for making the project self- 
liquidating were contained in the bill itself.” 
(March 18, 1947.) 

OPINIONS OF OTHER SUPPORTERS OF THE Sr. 

LAWRENCE PROJECT ON THE QUESTION OF 

Se._r-LiQuIDATION 


IN FAVOR OF SELF-LIQUIDATION 


American Farm Bureau Federation, J. Don 
Parel, Washington, D.C.: “You are acquainted 
with the position of the American Farm Bu- 
reau concerning the St. Lawrence agreement 
with Canada. As to the question of making 
the project self-liquidating, the federation 
has no position. It is planned, however, that 
this problem be placed on the agenda for 
consultation by our board of directors at our 
next quarterly meeting.” (February 11, 
1947.) 

Donald Kirkpatrick, general counsel, Chi- 
cago, Iil.: “American Farm Bureau leans 
rather kindly to national association’s idea 
of tolls for St. Lawrence Basin. Insist, how- 
ever, more careful and intensive study be 
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made by AFBF staff before final action. Mat- 
ter will be presented to board in June.” 
(April 15, 1947.) 

Americans for Democratic Action: Two 
hundred delegates of nine Midwest States 
assembled in Chicago, Ill., March 1, 1947, 
passed a resolution favoring the St. Lawrence 
seaway with self-liquidating provisions. 

John D. Babbage, president, Rutland Rail- 
road Co.: “I am decidedly in favor of the 
self-liquidation viewpoint in connection with 
the St. Lawrence seaway project.” (Febru- 
ary 7, 1947.) 

Hon. John L. Bohn, mayor of Milwaukee, 
Wis.: “I am in full accord with your letter 
and will be most happy to help it along. 
I sincerely hope that the seaway will gain 
some momentum by adopting this program 
of self-liquidation.” 

John Carson, director, Cooperative League 
of the United States of America, Washing- 
ton: “Through our cooperative congress, and 
also through actions taken by our board of 
directors, the Cooperative League of the 
United States.of America has pledged its ap- 
proval of the plan to develop the St. Law- 
rence waterway. The league did not have 
before it any specific proposal. Therefore, it 
would not be possible for me to attempt to 
commit the league, or even to express an 
opinion for the league, as to the plan to make 
the St. Lawrence a self-liquidating proj- 
ect * * *, I am glad to advise you 
that I, as an individual and as the director 
of the Washington office of the league, shall 
report that I would hope that the league 
would approve of the amended project. I 
shall be happy to assist in this work as an in- 
dividual.” (February 4, 1947.) 


Albert G. Clifton, legislative agent, Massa- 
chusetts State CIO, Boston, Mass.: “I feel 
so strongly that the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project should be undertaken that 
I believe if measures to provide self-liquida- 
tion are necessary to pass the enabling legis- 
lation, that such a project should be spon- 


sored and incorporated therein. This, of 
course, is my personal opinion, but I also 
believe it reflects the views of our State offi- 
cers and as soon as they have acted on the 
matter, I will acquaint you with their ac- 
tions.” (February 5, 1947.) 

A. A. Couch, president and legislative rep- 
resentative, Iowa State Federation of Labor, 
Des Moines: “I have discussed the question 
of self-liquidation of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way with members of our board, and they are 
of the unanimous opinion that our federa- 
tion would support and feel very strongly 
for a program of self-liquidation of this 
great national improvement.” (February 
14, 1947.) 

John W. Edelman, Washington representa- 
tive, Textile Workers Union of America: “The 
Textile Workers Union of America would 
certainly support any practical proposal to 
set up the power and navigation features of 
the St. Lawrence project on a self-liquidating 
basis. Although we did not stress this par- 
ticular point in our testimony on behalf of 
legislation needed to launch this essential 
undertaking, we had assumed that the con- 
templated power plants and navigation 
works would prove to be-self-liquidating in 
practice. It is our conviction that the 
project is urgently required from many stand- 
points. The fact that it could be planned as 
a self-liquidating undertaking merely adds 
@ particularly compelling argument to those 
already advanced for congressional action 
launching this great project.” (February 20, 
1947.) 

Hon. Clyde T. Ellis, executive manager, 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Washington: “I am authorized to state 
that since this organization is interested 
primarily in the harnessing of the low-cost 
power potential of the St. Lawrence River at 
the earliest time possible, our support of 
the project will remain strong and un- 
changed by any attempt to make the seaway 
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phase of the development self-liquidating.” 
(January 27, 1947.) 

Hon. Leif Erickson, former member, Su- 
preme Court of Montana; attorney, Helena, 
Mont.: “Generally speaking, I am in favor of 
making most projects like the seaway self- 
liquidating. This project, however, so closely 
touches the welfare of the whole country 
that there is little justification for placing 
the burden of its cost upon the shippers and 
upon the users of power. On the other 
hand, we have the practical matter of se- 
curing its approval. With Congress in its 
present frame of mind it is going to be ex- 
tremely difficult to get any pubiic projects 
built, no matter how important they are 
for the national defense or for any other 
reason. If making the project self-liquidat- 
ing would aid in securing its approval, it 
would seem that you have no alternative but 
to present it in that form.” (February 10, 
1947.) 

John F. Fahey, chairman, Home Owners 
Loan Corporation: “I have always been in 
favor of the St. Lawrence project. My views 
as to its necessity and its advantage to the 
country and to the world are in accordance 
with your own. I have never had any doubt 
as to its fundamental importance. I do not 
know enough about the controversial as- 
pects of tolls to be quite sure on this point, 
but it seems to me the plan is unobjection- 
able if it will help in solving the problem.” 
(February 5, 1947.) 

Hoyt S. Haddock, executive secretary, CIO 
Maritime Committee, Washington: “In re- 
gard to the principle of making the St. Law- 
rence seaway self-liquidating, we support 
this principle, particularly if it will speed 
congressional approval of the project. We 
have long been stanch supporters of the 
project in the belief that not only would it 
provide employment for thousands of mari- 
time workers and foster the development of 
an expanded merchant marine, but that it 
would expand the horizon of international 
commerce, aid in the maintenance of a pros- 
perous American economy. 

“It is our belief that the St. Lawrence can 
one day be an outstanding trade route rival- 
ing the Panama and Suez Canals in tonnage. 
We are heartily in favor of any action which 
will speed congressional approval for the 
project and begin the building of the sea- 
way.” (February 19, 1947.) 

Clarence F. Halli, president, Consul-Hall 
Co., Clayton, N. Y.: “I am wholeheartedly in 
agreement with the proposed plan to make 
the St. Lawrence project * * * self- 
liquidating. It seems to me a good idea, and 
particularly so because our present Congress 
is trying to curtail expenditures. Further, I 
believe our chances of approval will be great- 
ly enhanced on such a basis.” (February 15, 
1947.) 

K. W. Hones, State president, Farmers Edu- 
cational and Cooperative Union of America, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis.: “I certainly would be 
willing to approve anything that was within 
reason as a compromise to get the project 
completed. * * * However, there is a lot 
of merit in charging a reasonable amount of 
toll for the construction and development of 
such a venture. 

“If the power projects would be developed 
* * * on the same basis as TVA, I am sure 
that the returns to the Government would go 
a long way to take care of the cost over a 
period of 50 years.” (February 11, 1947.) 

Hon. Herbert Hoover, former President of 
the United States: “I should think that the 
determination of the amount of the toll 
should be made by the two countries after 
construction and completion, otherwise they 
will have no idea of what the actual neces- 
sary amounts are.” (January 29, 1947.) 

Tom Ireland, attorney, Cleveland, Ohio: “I 
am sufficiently committed to the wisdom and 
necessity of securing early congressional ap- 
proval for this undertaking so that if the 
toll project will in any manner facilitate an 
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early enactment I would certainly be disposed 
to go along with such proposal at this time.” 
(February 10, 1947.) 

Hon. Edward J. Jeffries, Jr., mayor of De- 
troit, Mich.: “I have no objection to the 
principle of making the St. Lawrence seaway 
self-liquidating. It certainly would be better 
than having none at all.” (January 22, 1947.) 

Hon. George W. Johnson, mayor of Duluth, 
Minn.: “The proposal to charge tolls on for- 
eign commerce meets with my approval and 
no doubt by making the project self-liqui- 
dating should meet with enthusiastic sup- 
port in Congress. Since municipalities are 
requested to have a group of projects ready in 
the event of any employment let downs, I 
feel that Congress also should provide a 
group of postwar projects and that the St. 
Lawrence project should be No. 1. I am of 
the opinion that money now set up by Con- 
gress for postwar projects for the various 
subdivisions of the Government could be 
used by the War Department or some other 
agency, or even the State of New York, in 
developing the plans at the present time.” 
(February 6, 1947.) 

Hon. Edward J. Kelly, mayor of Chicago, 
Tll.: “It seems to me that the interests of 
national defense should be the controlling 
element in determining the immediate need 
for the St. Lawrence seaway. It undoubtedly 
would have paid for itself in the recent 
World War, if it had been built. I do not 
feel that I am in a position to advise in de- 
tail on the economics of the seaway. Of 
course, I have no objection to its being made 
self-liquidating, if that can be reasonably ac- 
complished. However, the need for the sea- 
way in national defense is more important 
than whether or not its entire cost may be 
recovered.” (March 6, 1947.) 

Gust Kragseth, mayor of Two Harbors, 
Minn.: “My people up here are very much 
interested in seeing this project approved. 
It would mean a good thing for the Midwest. 
I would approve the principle of making the 
St. Lawrence seaway self-liquidating. My 
support of the project would be just as strong 
if it is made self-liquidating.” (February 15, 
1947.) 

Leo Lerner, president, Howard Y. Williams, 
former executive director, Independent 
Voters of Illinois, Chicago: “We both agree 
that the self-liquidating provision is possible 
and desirable. Over a period of 50 years, 
the project could be amortized and would 
constitute a real investment. You can 
count on us to support the project in this 
way to the limit.” (March 4, 1947.) 

Frank X. Martel, president, Detroit and 
Wayne County Federation of Labor, Detroit, 
Mich.: “If the influence of the obstructionists 
who have successfully blocked the passage 
of legislation to authorize the construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway is strong enough 
to continue to do it unless the project is 
made self-liquidating, then I firmly believe 
we ought to push it through on the latter 
basis. It is indeed most unfortunate that 
the selfish interests who have followed ob- 
struction tactics have been successful in de- 
luding the American people, or at least their 
representatives in Congress, with their false 
propaganda on this most worthy public im- 
provement, one that would have been of in- 
estimable value in the war effort, had it been 
completed prior to 1941.” (February 27, 
1947.) 

John W. Miller, director, Central Coopera- 
tive Wholesale, Superior, Wis.: “We are not 
only personally interested in the St. Lawrence 
project but speak for approximately 60,000 
cooperative families in this area, all of whom 
share in our interest. * * * In the Co- 
operative Builder this week, there is a front- 
page article explaining how the St. Lawrence 
seaway project can be made to pay its own 
way in a matter of 50 years. This plan was 
clearly expressed by Senator ARTHUR VANDEN- 
BERG, Of Michigan, before a delegation of 
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Midwest mayors in Washington. It gives 
new hope to a project which, for too long, 
has been battered around by political-minded 
men and by those who do not want cheap 
power belonging to the people.” (February 
5, 1947.) 

Russell Smith, legislative secretary, Na- 
tional Farmers Union, Washington: Ex- 
pressed agreement in person, February 17, 
1947, to N. R. Danielian, vice president of 
the National St. Lawrence Association, on 
the principle of self-liquidation. 

J. T. Sanders, legislative counsel, National 
Grange: “We again affirm our wholehearted 
support to the completion of the St. Law- 
rence project aud especially when it is put 
on a self-liquidating basis as is now pro- 
posed.” (March 7, 1947.) 

Dr. R. A. Newton, mayor of Massena, N. Y.: 
“I would be in favor of supporting any propo- 
sition that would result in the development 
and completion of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. For 25 years or more 
northern New York has been hoping that 
this project would get congressional ap- 
proval. * * * My personal opinion is 
that if the project is presented to Congress 
as a self-liquidating proposition, the objec- 
tionable feature of the cost of the project, 
which the opposition has misrepresented, 
could not be sustained any further as an 
argument against the development. * * * 
In conclusion, I wish to positively state that 
I am fully in accord with your suggestion 
that the project be presented to Congress as 
self-liquidating.” (February 7, 1947.) 

Irving Richter, national legislative repre- 
sentative, United Automobile, Aircraft, Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, 
Washington: “We can see no objection what+ 
soever to charging vessels securing passage 
on the St. Lawrence seaway for the costs of 
the project. Of course, a good deal will de- 
pend upon the absolute amount of such 
charges on shippers.” (February 12, 1947.) 

Robert H. Smith, traffic commissioner, 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce, Duluth, 
Minn.: “For my own part, I can see no ob- 
jection whatsoever to making the navigation 
phase of the St. Lawrence project self- 
liquidating. I think that step will remove 
in great part many of the arguments as to 
the project subsidizing water transportation 
to the detriment of rail transportation. 
Our chamber has taken no official action 
toward approving the self-liquidating fea- 
ture, but * * * I think you may take 
it as a foregone conclusion there will be no 
objection.” (February 10, 1947.) 

Hon. Harold Stassen, former Governor of 
Minnesota: “I am entirely agreeable that the 
St. Lawrence seaway be taken up on a toll 
self-liquidating basis.” (January 27, 1947.) 

Milo K. Swanton, executive secretary, Wis- 
consin Council of Agriculture Cooperative, 
Madison, Wis.: “As you probably know, our 
Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Cooperative 
has been strongly in support of the St. Law- 
rence deep-sea waterway * * * whether 
or not I would approve making the St. Law- 
rence seaway self-liquidating, my answer is 
yes, certainly, if it can be done without creat- 
ing too great a burden on the transportation 
industry and if such a policy would not in- 
definitely postpone action on the project. 
* * * Our organization will welcome the 
opportunity to support a program that can 
and will be self-liquidating. While I have 
not had a chance to place this proposition 
before our group, I am sure I can say without 
fear of contradiction that our organization 
will be even stronger in its support of the 
St. Lawrence deep-sea waterway under such 
a program than we would be if it were not 
self-liquidating.” (February 6, 1947.) 

E. A. Syftestad, general manager, Farmers 
Union Central Exchange, St. Paul, Minn.: 
“Resolution adopted February 20, 1947, at an- 
nual meeting of stockholders of FUCE: ‘We 
again urge that every effort be put forth to- 
ward obtaining the approval of the Great 
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Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway by this session of 
the Congress. We urge that self-liquidation 
of this project be carefully studied as a means 
of financing so the people of the United 
States and Canada may utilize this impor- 
tant means of transportation as speedily as 
possible.’"” (March 25, 1947.) 

Hugh Thompson, regional director, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Buffalo, 
N. Y.: “I have been checking up on the cost 
of tolls on canals and rivers throughout the 
world and find that some of them are very 
profitable and definitely are self-liquidating. 
I am not familiar enough to give an opinion 
as to the feasibility of this being done on the 
St. Lawrence seaway. However, I do want to 
assure you that I am for the development of 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
whether it be self-liquidating or otherwise 
and the sooner we proceed to develop this 
waterway and harness the tremendous power 
that can be developed from it the better it is 
going to be for America, Again I say I am 
heartily in accord with the proposed develop- 
ment * * * whether it be self-liquidat- 
ing or otherwise.” (March 10, 1947.) 

Frederic H. Umhey, executive secretary, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, New York, N. Y.: “While I have had 
no opportunity of getting the opinion of our 
board, which previously went on record in 
support of this project, I do not believe that 
the fact that this was made a self-liquidating 
project would in any way affect our previous 
decision to support the same.” (February 6, 
1947.) 

Eugene I. Van Antwerp, councilman, city 
of Detroit: “My support of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project should be much stronger and 
more enthusiastic if the proposal is to have 
self-liquidating provisions. I can see no real 
objection to the assessing and collecting of 
tolls on foreign ships making use of such 
seaway.” (February 18, 1947.) 

OPPOSED TO SELF-LIQUIDATION 

Elmer W. Cart, director, tax research and 
traffic, North Dakota division, Farmers Edu- 
cational Cooperative Union, Jamestown, N. 
Dak.: “I cannot see any good reason why this 
project should be constructed on the basis 
of self-liquidation as far as the investment is 
concerned. The Congress has for many years 
appropriated money for development of rivers 
and harbors and also for maintenance, such 
as dredging after the facilities were built. 
Why should this particular project be treated 
differently?” (February 11, 1947.) 

William T. Field, consulting engineer, Field, 
Emerson & Morgan, Inc., Watertown, N. Y.: 
“Generally, I would normally strongly sup- 
port a move to make any project self-liqui- 
dating; however, in reference to the St. Law- 
rence project, I question whether at this 
time it would be wise or expedient to attempt 
to change the basis of procedure. * * * 

“Frankly, if I wanted to pose as being a 
supporter of the St. Lawrence project, but 
really desired to delay or defeat the project, 
I might be willing to offer to support such a 
change at this time. I may be wrong, but I 
gravely question the wisdom of making a 
change at this time.” (February 7, 1947.) 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, these views, 
representing both farm and business in- 
terests in the Middle West, indicate that 
the people of this area are so anxious 
to have this waterway, and so convinced 
of its economic value, that they are will- 
ing to pay for it, through tolls on freight 
moving through the seaway. It is ob- 
vious that with tolls, the danger of sub- 
sidized competition is eliminated. One 
would have thought that this provision 
would have been greeted with joy by 
those who feared such competition. For 
a fleeting moment it appeared that suc- 
cess was at hand, for when Dr. Parme- 
lee testified before the subcommittee of 
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the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
last June, he said: 

Senate Joint Resolution 111, now before 
your committee for consideration, lays down 
a policy of self-liquidation for the St. Law- 
rence project. In this respect it is a distinct 
advance over any previous approach to the 
matter. The railroads have taken the posi- 
tion for many years that waterway improve- 
ments should be made self-liquidating, and 
have said that if that were done the rail- 
roads would not oppose any sound improve- 
ment project. There has been no change in 
their position (p. 197, Hearings on S. J. Res. 
111). 


Unfortunately, Mr. President, the hope 
that, in view of the self-liquidation fea- 
ture, the railroads would withdraw their 
opposition to this project has not been 
realized. The eastern trunk lines and 
seaports have redoubled their opposition. 
One can come to no other conclusion 
than that they consider the seaway would 
be a success, even with tolls, and they are 
not willing to risk even fair competition. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
many of the arguments and fears about 
this seaway project are similar to those 
which I heara a score of years ago when 
the building of a 9-foot channel in the 
upper Mississippi River was being con- 
sidered. At that time the railroads and 
the coal interests were most vigorously 
opposed, and we heard from them very 
much the same kind of arguments we 
have heard in regard to the St. Lawrence 
seaway. Obviously they were afraid that 
the 9-foot Mississippi channel would cut 
into their business and their revenue. 
But what has been the experience, Mr. 
President? The experience has been 
just the reverse. It has been true of 
every great project developing new and 
cheaper methods of transportation, that 
it has created so much more industry and 
commerce that all means of transporta- 
tion have enjoyed increased business. 
That was true of the Panama Canal and 
it was true of the 9-foot channel in the 
upper Mississippi. 

I may say that during the present win- 
ter if it had not been for the stocks of oil 
which were moved up during the pre- 
vious summer by means of that channel, 
the Twin Cities and other sections of my 
State in that area would be in a very des- 
perate situation so far as fuel is con- 
cerned. It has been a godsend during 
the current cold winter and shortage of 
fuel that we have had that means of 
transportation available; and if we can 
open the navigation system a little earli- 
er this year than we have been able to 
open it in the past, our troubles in re- 
spect to the shortage of fuel will be over. 
But what I want to emphasize is that the 
fear of the coal industry, of the ports, 
and of the railroads that the develop- 
ment of a great transportation project 
such as the St. Lawrence seaway would 
divert business from them, has always 
proved groundless in the past, because 
lower-cost transportation develops so 
much more industry and commerce that, 
in the final analysis, there is more busi- 
ness for every means of transportation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
rise to join my colleague from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce] in opposing Senate 
Joint Resolution 111. I justify myself in 
making a statement at this time because 
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I have worked on the subject for the past 
4 years. I believe there are Many ques- 
tions that should be answered by this 
honorable body before agreeing to the 
resolution. I realize that a.great many 
speeches have been made by able Sena- 
tors on both sides. My purpose in speak- 
ing today is to try to consolidate in one 
effort the questions which I believe 
should be answered before the the mat- 
ter is considered further by the Senate. 

I call attention to the blown-up map 
prepared by the Army engineers which 
I have had placed on the wall. It is 
blown from a small map which was sub- 
mitted to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee when Army engineers were testify- 
ing. I believe the map is of value in that 
it shows in different colors the Interna- 
tional Rapids section of the St. Lawrence. 
It shows in green the amount of new ex- 
cavation required, and it indicates, I 
think, more effectively than words, how 
much work must be done at this particu- 
lar location in addition to building a dam 
for power plants. If I may borrow the 
words of the: President pro tempore 
which he uses so effectively at various 
times, I desire to make two points crystal 
clear. 

First. I am opposed to the navigation- 
al features of the St. Lawrence seaway as 
provided in this joint resolution. 

Second. I am in favor of getting more 
and cheaper electrical energy. 

This project has been advocated by 
several Presidents, considered by engi- 
neers and debated many times in Con- 
gress. Put before the Senate as a treaty, 
it was rejected. Put before the Senate 
as an amendment to a rivers-and-har- 
bors bill in 1944, it was rejected. Now it 
comes before the Senate as a resolution 
to approve an agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and 
Canada, dated March 19, 1941, with the 
exception of article 7, article 8, section 
(c), and article 9 of that agreement. As 
the majority report states, article 8, sec- 
tion (c), is permanently deleted, but ar- 
ticle 7 and article 9 are expressly omitted 
because they require the negotiation of 
treaties. 

This agreement is based upon article 
13 of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909 which provides for special agree- 
ments between the two Governments. I 
question whether this agreement comes 
within the intent of that article. I be- 
lieve it should be the basis of a treaty. I 
do not believe this is the type of agree- 
ment that can be negotiated between our 
countries without exercising the treaty- 
making powers and requiring confirma- 
tion by a two-thirds vote in this body. 
However, I shall not press my objections 
on these constitutional grounds at pres- 
ent, except to say that I wholeheartedly 
agree with those who consider it to be a 
subject for a treaty. 

I prefer rather to press my objection on 
grounds of the seaway’s practicability 
and its possible usefulness in the defense 
of our country. 

POWER PHASE 


First, I would like to discuss for a mo- 
ment the proposition of getting more and 
cheaper electrical energy. I shall then 
dwell much more fully and more specifi- 
cally on my reasons for opposing the nav- 
igational features. 
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I do not oppose it as a power project. 
I do, however, believe that if the power 
project is to be built, it should be built 
solely as a power project at a much re- 
duced figure. The power project, in my 
opinion, cannot properly be considered a 
supporting argument for building the 
seaway. The seaway involves much 
more work and much additional cost. 
The power facilities can be properly di- 
vided by the two countries or their re- 
spective States and Provinces without 
reference to the deepening of channels 
and the building of locks and harbor 
facilities required for a deep-water 
seaway. 

I am in favor of getting more and 
cheaper electrical energy. If adam can 
be built on the St. Lawrence to utilize this 
natural resource and provide more 
hydroelectric power to the northeastern 
section of the country at a fair price, I 
am in favor of it. Various proponents 
have stated in recent years that the navi- 
gational features and the power features 
could not be undertaken separately. I 
am not an engineer, but I cannot believe 
that this is true. Obviously, the devel- 
opment of the navigational features will 
be different from the creation of a proj- 
ect to develop power alone. For in- 
stance, among the conclusions of the 
engineers reported to the International 
Joint Commission, created by the bound- 
ary treaty of 1809, the report having been 
made about 1921, it was stated: 

The sound method of procedure is to im- 
prove for navigation alone those reaches 
where wide canals and locks can most eco- 
nomically be used and where the develop- 
ment of the power at some future time is 
not interfered with by the proposed improve- 
ment and in that part of the river where the 
construction of locks and dams offer the most 
feasible means of improved navigation to 
provide for the development of the inci- 
dental power available as a result of the 
heads created by the dams. 


Then in a document prepared for the 
Montreal Board of Trade in 1929 this 
statement appears: 


It has generally been accepted that the 
development of power is contingent on the 
improvement of navigation, but this is not 
so, unless it is desired that navigation should 
bear part of the cost of power development, 
and there appears no reason that it should 
do so, 


Again, from the same publication: 


Were navigation and power development in 
any way allied or dependent on each other 
economically, there might be an excuse for 
considering them together, but the circum- 
stances seem to demand that each be con- 
sidered on its own merits, and only inciden- 
tally could any combination be considered. 


I now quote from the New York Times 
of January 28, 1948: 


It is necessary to distinguish within the 
maze of controversy the important fact that 
these are really two projects, and not one. 
The seaway which would provide passage 
through locks to Great Lakes ports of ocean- 
going vessels for about 7 months of the year 
is one of these; the power project is the 
ether, and it should be divorced completely 
from the seaway in deciding the issue whether 
either is to be built. 


Under the present terms of the power 
development, the works for power will 
be turned over to and paid for by the 
State of New York and the Province of 
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Ontario. Iseriously question that power 
developed from a national resource of 
this character should be turned over en- 
tirely to one State for administration, 
distribution, and management. Why 
should not the Federal Government op- 
erate it for the benefit of all the neigh- 
boring States? I ask this because I 
come from New England. As a Senator 
from Massachusetts, I want to know what 
we are going to get in the way of power. 
It is true that the pending joint resolu- 
tion provides: 

The President is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to negotiate an arrangement with 
the government of the State of New York 
for the transfer to the appropriate agency 
of that State of the power facilities— 


And soforth. It further provides— 

That such arrangement is consistent with 
the laws of the United States and protects 
the interests of the United States and of other 
States: And provided further, That such 
arrangement will be effective only after ap- 
proval by the Congress of the United States 
and the Legislature of the State of New 
York. 


Mr. IVES. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senator 
will permit me to finish my remarks under 
this heading, then I shall gladly yield. 

Mr. IVES. If the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts will kindly indi- 
cate when the Senator from New York 
may interrupt him, it will be appreciated. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I shall be glad to 
do so. 

I should like to point out that such 
an arrangement has not yet been 
negotiated. It is not before the Con- 
gress, and there is no way of possibly 
knowing just what protection it will pro- 
vide to insure a fair distribution of the 
power to the New England States, There 
is no way of knowing how the cost of 
such power would be distributed. There 
is no way of knowing what the costs of 
the power lines would be or where they 
wouldrun. Avery interesting map show- 
ing concentric circles of 100 miles, 200 
miles, and 300 miles from the site of the 
dam at the international rapids, cover- 
ing New York and New England, was in- 
troduced in the hearings. But, power 
lines do not always run in straight lines, 
and it seems perfectly obvious that even 
large block of power is not sufficient to 
cover all the territory which its propo- 
nents would claim. 

There is jusi one historical fact which 
we do have before us, the wording of the 
1933 joint recommendation of the Corps 
of Engineers of the United States Army 
and the Power Authority of the State of 
New York; this is the document which 
will be used as a basis in determining the 
cost of these power facilities. That 
document says: 

The above recommendations are based on 
the assumption that the State of New York 
shall have the right to utilize for power all 
the flow of the St. Lawrence in the Interna- 
tional Rapids section allocated to the United 
States by the treaty, other than that re- 
quired for navigation, together with the title 
to the power works and land upon which 
they are situated and which may be neces- 
sary and convenient for their operation. 


I wish to emphasize again the words: 
“right to utilize for power all the flow of 


Mr. President, will the 
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the St. Lawrence.” That provision clearly 
leaves New England in the hands of New 
York. 

I have tremendous respect for all our 
sovereign States but as a representative 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
I can see no reason why negotiations, 
arrangements and agreements cannot be 
made prior to the passage of this resolu- 
tion so that we in New England may 
know just what kind of a check we are 
signing. Now we are asked to hand out 
a blank check for building this power 
dam. I want to know what is going to 
be the cost of this power delivered at 
points in Massachusetts, with all the 
figures which should go into the power 
project included, without any figures 
which should be attributed to power be- 
ing paid for by navigation or by the tax- 
payers. I want to be sure that the power 
we would receive would be economical 
and reasonable and the cost to produce it 
fully estimated as of 1948. As a member 
of the Appropriations Committee, I re- 
cently went into certain figures of the 
TVA. I think there is much merit in 
a recent Reader’s Digest article which 
said, in effect, “How can you produce a 
yardstick for electricity when you only 
use a 2-foot rule?”. I want to be sure 
this cannot be said about the St. Lawrence 
power project. 

I repeat, I am in favor of getting more 
and cheaper electrical energy, but I ask, 
I think entirely legitimately, what busi- 
nessman would go ahead with any such 
undertaking before he knew the terms 
that were of vital interest to himself? 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I rise not to 
take issue with the statement now being 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, though I may observe 
that I am sure that in any development 
of the power resources of the St. Law- 
rence River, New York State would be 
fully considerate, as considerate as any 
of its neighboring States, were the proj- 
ect left to the State of New York to do 
as has been proposed by myself. So I 
think the fears which are now being 
expressed by the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts are really without 
foundation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I will say to the 
Senator in reply that if everyone were 
as considerate and as reliable as is he I 
should have no doubt, but I should prefer 
to know what the agreement was before 
I would approve the resolution. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor takes me at a distinct disadvantage 
by that statement, and I shall not pursue 
the argument further along that line. 
However, I did not rise for that purpose. 
I have something else in mind, if the 
distinguished Senator will permit me to 
interrupt him for only a few moments. 

On February 4, at a time when I hap- 
pened to be speaking on this subject be- 
fore the Senate, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin (Mr. WILEY] raised a 
question as to legislation enacted in the 
State of New York in the year 1931, and 
indicated in the question he asked me 
that in all probability New York had 
thereby endorsed the seaway project. 
At the moment I did not happen to be 
able to place the particular legislation 
to which the Senator was referring, but 
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I assured him in my remarks, which I 
shall not repeat here because they are in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorpD on pages 1055 
and 1056, that whatever the State of New 
York may have done it was not endorsing 
or in any way supporting such a project 
as is proposed by the resolution now 
under consideration. It will be found 
that the position expressed in my remarks 
has been consistent throughout. 

On February 11, in the following week, 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin stated for the Recorp that he had 
checked the matter of the legislation in 
New York and found that it was the New 
York Power Authority Act of 1931 to 
which he was referring. Then he went 
on in his remarks and said: 

I stated that the New York Legislature 
looked for the development of the seaway 
and power project as an integrated unit. 


Subsequently he inserted in the Recorp 
several sections of the New York Power 
Authority Act of 1931. 

Mr. President, my purpose in rising is 
to point out that there is nothing in the 
New York Power Authority Act of 1931 
which in any way, shape, or manner in- 
dicates that the State of New York has 
supported the seaway. To be sure it de- 
scribes the improvement of commerce 
and navigation on the St. Lawrence, it 
refers to the international rapids and 
improvement in connection therewith, 
but all in conjunction with the develop- 
ment of the power of the St. Lawrence 
oe and ostensibly for no other purpose 
at all. 

I happened to be a member of the legis- 
lature at that time, and I still recall the 
debates and discussions which occurred 
when the matter was under considera- 
tion. It was definitely the feeling of the 
legislature at that time that New York 
was not in favor of any such seaway pro- 
posal or any undertaking of that kind. 
However, as we all know, the present St. 
Lawrence development has a channel and 
locks through which, it is my recollection, 
approximately 9,000,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping have been handled. Naturally, if 
power development is to be established 
across the St. Lawrence River, anywhere 
along the channel, something must be 
done to take care of the shipping, the 
channel, and the locks which thereby 
might be impaired insofar as their use- 
fulness might be concerned in the case 
of such a project. But this does not at 
all mean in any way, shape, or manner 
that it is to be a seaway project under- 
taken in conjunction with the govern- 
ment of the State of New York or the New 
York State Power Authority. 

I want to read a few words from the 
sections which were inserted in the REc- 
orp. Subdivision 2 of section 5 provides 
that its purpose is— 

To negotiate— 


I now speak of the Power Authority— 
with the appropriate Canadian authorities 
and agencies respecting the improvement 
and development of the international rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River. 


Subdivision 3 of the same section pro- 
vides: 

To apply to the appropriate agencies and 
Officials of the United States Government 
and/or of the Dominion of Canada or its 
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provinces, including the International Joint 
Commission— 


And so forth. 

Mr. President, there is nothing here 
whatever which can be construed as an 
endorsement of the proposed undertak- 
ing, official or otherwise, by the State 
of New York. 

In that connection, I point out further 
that if there be any doubt in the mind 
of anyone as to what the purpose of this 
act was, its title is “‘The New York Power 
Authority Act of 1931.” There is noth- 
ing in it about commerce or navigation 
or anything else, so far as the title is 
concerned. Those things happen to be 
byproducts of the whole undertaking, 
byproducts which are a part of the nat- 
ural development of the power resources 
of the St. Lawrence River. 

In order that there may be no mistake 
as to the attitude of the legislature re- 
garding this matter, I ask that there be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks the text of a joint resolution 
adopted unanimously by the New York 
Legislature in 1944, which rather defi- 
nitely expresses the attitude of the Legis- 
lature of New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION PASSED UNANIMOUSLY BY 
THE NEW YORK STATE SENATE, MARCH 15, 
1944, AND BY THE ASSEMBLY, MARCH 16, 
1944 


Whereas there is an ever-increasing need 
in the State of New York for cheap hydro- 
electric power not only to attract new in- 
dustries to the State but also to retain those 
which are already established; and 

Whereas the State of New York has no 
cheap hydroelectric power to offer to any 
new industry and already the lack of this 
cheap power has sent countless industries 
elsewhere; and 

Whereas the development of the water 
powers of the St. Lawrence River will directly 
benefit the more than 4,000,000 small com- 
mercial users, farm homes, and domestic 
consumers of electricity in this State, com- 
prising the greatest potential market for 
low-cost electricity in the world; and 

Whereas, unless the State of New York 
indicates its willingness and desire to bring 
to the people the untold benefits of cheap 
hydroelectric power and takes effective steps 
to this end, this New York State power will 
remain the only important hydroelectric 
power undeveloped in the entire United 
States; and 

Whereas the Province of Ontario, through 
the chairman of the Ontario Hydroelectric 
Power Commission, has expressed a desire 
to proceed at once with the development of 
this power resource in cooperation with the 
State of New York: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Legis- 
lature of the “tate of New York that prompt 
measures should be taken to provide for de- 
velopment of the power resources of the 
St. Lawrence River with adequate provisions 
to safeguard the rights and interests of the 
people of the State of New York in these 
resources, under the inalienable ownership 
of the people. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. Iam sorry I was not in 
the Chamber when the distinguished 
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Senator from New York began his state- 
ment, but I think I got the gist of it. I 
cannot agree with his interpretation of 
the Anglo-Saxon language contained in 
the very act he has read. He is entitled 
to his interpretation, of course, and I am 
sure I am entitled to mine, in reading 
the plain English. On the other hand, 
great New Yorkers—such as President 
Roosevelt, Secretary Hughes, Secretary 
Stimson, and Mayor LaGuardia—have 
indicated that the people of New York 
at least had an idea as to the value of 
the development of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way different from the Senator’s idea. 

I call attention to the language of sec- 
tion 1: 

That part of the St. Lawrence River within 
the boundaries of the State of New York is 
hereby declared to be a natural resource of 
the State— 


Now, listen to this— 
for the use and development of commerce— 


This is in the first section of the act— 
for the development of commerce and navi- 


gation in the interest of the people of this 
State and of the United States, and— 


Listen to this; it does not say “or,” 
it says— 
and for the creation and development of 
hydroelectric power. 


Let us then go to section 5: 

Forthwith upon the appointment and or- 
ganization of the trustees and subject to the 
conditions and limitation in this act con- 
tained, the power authority, in cooperation 
with the proper Canadian authorities and 
those of the United States as hereinafter 
directed, shall proceed with the improvement 
and development of the international rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River— 


Which is defined— 
and for the development— 


“And for the development’ — 
of the hydroelectric power inherent therein. 


Then it repeats in subsection 1 that 
language, and again, speaking of com- 
merce and navigation along the St. Law- 
rence River, says: 

It shall be so planned and constructed as 
to be adaptable to the plans of the United 
States therefor. 


It was not only contemplated, as by 
the language indicated, that the New 
York Power Authority, so to speak, was 
to enter into arrangements for the de- 
velopment of electric power, but it was 
contemplated that it should enter into 
negotiations with the Canadian authori- 
ties and with the appropriate authori- 
ties of the Government of the United 
States, for the benefit of commerce and 
navigation.” 

While the Senator from New York 
cannot read in the language any pro- 
vision as to navigation or commerce, to 
me that language indicates clearly that 
those who wrote the act had the vision 
spoken of by the Senator from Minnesota 
today so dynamically when he mentioned 
the growth of America, the future of 
America, and the development of 
America. 

Mr. President, while I grant the Sen- 
ator the privilege of seeing nothing in 
the document relating to commerce and 
navigation, I have only read the lan- 
guage as it is in the act. 
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Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? . 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
should like to say a word, and then I 
shall be glad to yield further to the 
Senator from New York, if he will not 
take too long on this point. 

I repeat what I just stated about the 
uncertainties of the situation, because 
the failure to have any negotiations 
with the State of New York regarding 
the use of this power is very clearly 
brought out by the discussion between 
the Senator from Wisconsin and the 
Senator from New York. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the Senator 
from New York thanks the Senator from 
Massachusetts for his courtesy in allow- 
ing him to appear in the discussion. 

I point out that there is nothing which 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. [Mr. WiLey] just stated which was 
at all at variance with my previous re- 
marks. They were to the effect that in 
no sense, by the Power Authority Act of 
1931, did the State of New York go on 
record as favoring the seaway. That is 
the position I have taken right straight 
through. 

The Senator speaks about improving 
commerce and navigation. Of course, 
those matters have to be considered in 
the passage of an act of the kind to which 
I have referred, which has to do par- 
ticularly with the improvement and de- 
velopment of power resources on the 
river. 

As I indicated, the shipping which was 
already using the channels, and which 
would use it, totaling, I believe, 9,000,000 
tons at the present time, would have to 
be taken care of. If a dam of the size 
of that contemplated were actually built, 
naturally improved commerce and navi- 
gation have to be included in the whole 
project as contemplated. But that, as 
the act itself indicated from its very 
title, was not the primary purpose of 
the act. 

If the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin had been where he could have 
heard the debates going on at the time 
the act was passed he would have ascer- 
tained that what I am saying is the 
actual fact. 

I thank the Senator from Massachu- 
setts for allowing me to interrupt him a 
second time. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I cail attention to the 
fact that on March 15, 1944, the New 
York State Legislature adopted a con- 
current resolution memoralizing the Con- 
gress for the development of hydro- 
electric power through the seaway pow- 
er project, and while the concurrent reso- 
lution did not specifically endorse the St. 
Lawrence seaway resolution then pend- 
ing in the United States Senate, the au- 
thor of the resolution stated on March 
16, 1944, in the New York State Assembly: 

Passage of the resolution by both houses 
of the legislature means that we have suc- 
cessfully answered the charge of St. Lawrence 
project opponents that the State of New 
York is opposed to this great development. 
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The authors of the resolution referred 
again and again to the seaway resolution 
then pending in the Senate and specifi- 
cally directed to the attention of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and 
Representative Pittenger, and other sup- 
porters of the St. Lawrence project, the 
fact that this concurrent resolution and 
all that it implies had passed the State 
legislature. 

Let all who have eyes to see—see. 

I do not care to repeat in any detail 
the incontrovertible fact that the St. 
Lawrence seaway and the St. Lawrence 
power project are one. They cannot pos- 
sibly be developed separately. In the 
words of a former Chief of the United 
States Corps of Engineers, General Rob- 
bins, “It would be a crime” to develop 
them separately, even if that could be 
done, and I repeat, it cannot be done. 

Finally, in this connection, I ask that 
there be included at this point in the 
REcorp the text of a letter on the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project 
which I received from the distinguished 
chairman of the New York State Power 
Authority, Gen. Francis B. Wilby. I ask, 
moreover, that following his letter there 
be printed the text of the brief statement 
which he included. 

I respect the judgment of the junior 
Senator from New York, but I respect- 
fully submit that the people of New York 
State, like the people of every other State 
in the Union, are behind the integrated 
seaway and power project. Moreover, I 
respectfully submit that in taking the 
stand he has taken, the junior Senator 
from New York unfortunately does not 
represent, as I humbly see it, the over- 
whelming opinion of his constituency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the RECorD, as follows: 

THE POWER AUTHORITY OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
New York, N. Y., February 17, 1948. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: For your convenience, 
I enclose a concise summary of factual data 
on the St. Lawrence project presented by the 
power authority at public hearings, July 16, 
1947, and contained in our annual report of 
January 19, 1948. We believe that the facts 
stated in this summary have been clearly 
established in the record of the hearings and 
that they support the favorable action rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations on Senate Joint Resolution 111. 

We wish to emphasize that the pending 
joint resolution, while authorizing the proj- 
ect in general accordance with the United 
States-Canadian agreement of 1941, makes no 
appropriations at this time for the works de- 
scribed in the enclosed statement. Appro- 
priations will be spread over the construction 
period of 6 or more years. 

Congress will thus exercise full discretion 
and control in approving and scheduling the 
installation of the various works to meet 
actual power and navigation needs and budg- 
etary requirements as they develop over the 
construction period. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. B. WiBy, 
Chairman. 
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Facts ABOUT THE ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


(Condensed from statement presented at 
public hearings on the project, July 16, 
1947, by the Power Authority of the State 
of New York and reprinted in its annual 
report, January 19, 1948) 

The major works authorized under the 
agreement of 1941 and the pending legisla- 
tion are to be constructed in the Interna- 
tional Rapids section, a 48-mile stretch of the 
St. Lawrence River forming a part of the 
boundary between the State of New York 
and the Province of Ontario. Through this 
section of the river passes the entire out- 
flow of the five Great Lakes, which serve as 
@ natural reservoir and provide an average 
flow of 230,000 cubic feet per second for 
power development. Because of the even 
flow, an unusually high percentage of the 
power to be developed in this section, a 
minimum of 70 percent, will be continuously 
available firm power. 

The installed capacity of the power de- 
velopment on both sides of the river, under 
the plans completed by the Corps of En- 
gineers, United States Army, will be 2,200,000 
horsepower or 1,640,000 kilowatts (1 horse- 
power equals .746 kilowatt). The theoretical 
capacity of the New York State power proj- 
ect is 820,600 kilowatts, calculated from tur- 
bine capacity (1,100,000 horsepower) at 81- 
foot head. Actual installed generating 
capacity will be 940,500 kilowatts. 

The power authority has recently com- 
pleted a comprehensive review of postwar 
electric power requirements and supply in 
New York State, and adjacent areas, in- 
cluding also considesation of the expansion 
of hydroelectric power capacity in other 
areas, outside the Northeast. New York State 
and New England combined, with about 20 
percent of the population of the United 
States, today are wholly lacking in developed 
reserves of hydroelectric power to help meet 
growing demands for electric energy which, 
in 1946, rose above wartime peaks in this 
area. 

The consumption of oil, coal, and other 
exhaustible fuels approached a record volume 
during the same year, placing a heavy strain 
upon both fuel supplies and transportation 
facilities in the Northeast. 

The shocking waste of latent resources of 
hydroelectric power on the St. Lawrence 
River, in the midst of a populous area which 
produces no coal or oil in quantity, is wholly 
incompatible with any sound policy of na- 
tional economy or national defense. 

Engineering studies, independently made 
by the power authority from 1931 down to 
date, show that St. Lawrence power can be 
generated and transmitted to load centers 
throughout the Northeast at delivered costs 
far below those of the most efficient steam 
plants now operating in New York State or 
elsewhere. 

The St. Lawrence seaway will, when com- 
pleted, provide access to the Atlantic Ocean 
and to existing American and foreign ports 
from ports in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
River system, for ships not exceeding 766 
feet in length and 80 feet in width, loaded 
te a draft of about 25 feet in salt water. 
The project depth of 27 feet means that all 
channels will be deepened to at least 1 foot 
over 27 feet, with 30 feet over lock sills, 
permitting the project depth to be increased 
to 30 feet at a relatively small cost at a later 
date, if warranted by the demands of com- 
merce. 

It will include seven locks between the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario, in 
addition to the existing eight Canadian locks 
on the Welland Canal and the United States 
lock at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., already com- 
pleted and forming part of the proposed 
seaway. 

The dual-purpose project in the Inter- 
national Rapids section will also develop 
2,200,000 horsepower of hydroelectric energy, 
the second largest power development in the 
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Western Hemisphere. Half of the power 
project will be located in the State of New 
York, the other half in Canada. The entire 
State of New York and parts of New England, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey are within 
economic transmission distance of the proj- 
ect. 


SEASONAL OPERATING PROBLEMS SOLVED 


Climatic conditions on the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence system, particularly the freez- 
ing over of channels and the effect of ice 
on the power project, have been *thoroughly 
studied and fully met in numerous surveys 
and hydraulic tests and in the engineering 
plans now ready for use. 

The seaway will be closed due to freezing 
for a period averaging 4 months and 10 days 
each year during the winter (or 36 percent 
of the time), the same as is now the case 
for the port of Montreal and all shipping on 
the Great Lakes. This, however, has not 
prevented the port of Montreal from becom- 
ing one of the greatest ports in the Western 
Hemisphere, or the Great Lakes from carry- 
ing a total commerce of 184,000,000 net tons 
a@ year at the peak of war production. 

So far as the power development is con- 
cerneti, the project will operate the year- 
round, producing hydroelectric energy winter 
and summer in a populous, industrial area 
which produces no coal or oil and urgently 
needs low-cost power to meet steadily rising 
demands. In the Beauharnois power plant 
on the St. Lawrence, the Shipshaw power 
plant on the Saguenay, and in other large 
power plants located farther north than the 
International Rapids section, winter ice 
conditions have been overcome with com- 
plete success in the efficient operation of 
such plants. 


EFFECT OF THE ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT ON EXIST~- 
ING PORTS AND TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


By providing low-cost power and low-cost 
navigation, the St. Lawrence project will 
create new wealth, stimulate growth of in- 
dustry, and thus add to the sum total of 
production, trade, and freight tonnage avail- 
able to existing ports, canals, railroads, 
trucks, and other transportation agencies. 

Completion of the project will, in effect, 
create 3,576 miles of new coastline for the 
United States, interconnected by deep-water 
channels with our Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
coasts. This will not only strengthen our 
defense but, as the United States Maritime 
Commission has reported to Congress, will 
also develop our merchant marine and ex- 
pand our intercoastal trade. 

Any small amount of traffic which might 
be diverted from existing facilities will be 
more than offset by new commerce created 
by the expansion of industry, agriculture, 
and trade resulting from the St. Lawrence 
development. The completion of the seaway 
will make it possible to move finished goods 
and commodities which cannot now be 
shipped to market at a profit. Year-around 
operation of the power project will develop 
new industries and create trafic which can- 
not be handled by the seaway during the 
winter and must increase the tonnage avail- 
able for other transportation agencies. 

Far from diverting any substantial amount 
of tonnage from the railroads, the barge 
canals, or ports like New York, Boston, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, or New Orleans, it may 
be confidently expected that the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project will result in net 
gains in the commerce handled by such exist- 
ing agencies. 


A NATIONAL PROJECT 


The St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
has been designed for the benefit of the whole 
Nation, and will serve directly about one- 
third of our population in an area of more 
than 300,000 square miles, one of the most 
productive and highly industrialized regions 
of the United States. The conclusion that 
a project which serves such a large proportion 
of our population will benefit the whole 
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country is borne out by experience through- 
out our history. 

Because of their natural advantages and 
their highly productive tributary areas, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, and other magnificent harbors on 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts are bound to 
remain leading ports of the United States. 
With all their natural advantages, however, 
none of these great harbors would be avail- 
able today, to serve our industries, our rail- 
roads and our shipping, unless the channels 
had been progressively deepened and main- 
tained by the Corps of Engineers. These im- 
provements in our harbors and projects to 
develop our inland waterways have cost bil- 
lions of dollars. In the aggregate, they have 
returned their cost manyfold in the creation 
of new wealth, in direct stimulus and aid to 
our system of free enterprise, in low-cost 
transportation and low-cost power for the 
benefit of the whole Nation. 

The great waterways and harbors of the 
United States have heretofore been author- 
ized by Congress, developed, and modernized, 
as needed, to keep pace with the growth of 
commerc® and the increasing draft of ships. 
These improvements have been made in all 
parts of our country, consistent with the 
sound policy that such projects increase our 
national wealth and strengthen our economy 
in war and peace. It would be highly dis- 
criminatory and directly contrary to the pub- 
lic interest to exclude from the benefits of 
this well-established national policy Buffalo, 
Rochester, Oswego, Duluth, Superior, Chica- 
go, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cleveland, and other 
ports in the immense area served by a natural 
waterway so capable of improvement for 
ocean navigation as the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence system. 

The St. Lawrence project has already been 
largely completed after having been approved 
by every official board of engineers which has 
investigated its deep-navigation and power 
potentialities over the last three decades. 
Since the United States and Canada signed 
the pending agreement of March 19, 1941, to 
complete the entire project, it has been re- 
peatedly recommended to Congress by the 
principal agencies of our Government charged 
with the national defense, the improvement 
of rivers and harbors, the development of 
the merchant marine, and the fostering of 
agriculture, industry, and domestic and 
foreign trade. 

It is the conclusion of the Power Authority 
that the need and value of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project have been so clearly 
established by the overwhelming weight of 
evidence that the development authorized by 
the United States-Canadian agreement and 
the joint resolution should be carried for- 
ward without further delay. 


Mr.IVES. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts yield for the 
third time? I am very sorry to feel 
obliged to ask the Senator to yield, but 
I should like to reply to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sena- 
tor reply very briefly? 

Mr. IVES. As briefly as can be done. 
I well recall what occurred at the time of 
the reading of the statement from which 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has quoted. I regret that I do not 
have with me my own statement which 
was made at that same time, which voiced 
unquestionably the majority opinion of 
the members of the legislature. My 
statement was «long the exact line that I 
have been indicating in the discussion 
this afternoon, and that is that in no 
way was the resolution to be construed 
as endorsing the seaway project at all. 
The resolution, the Senator will observe, 
merly applies to power. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
simply repeat, as I leave this aspect of 
the subject concerning power, that ob- 
viously there is great uncertainty as to 
whether or not New York is even in favor 
of the project, and certainly it is clear 
that they have not made any agreement 
or even come to a tentative understand- 
ing with the National Government as to 
how the power project should be carried 
out, and I say again that such an agree- 
ment should be entered into, or at least 
or even come to a tentative understand- 
ing, before we pass the joint resolution. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on that point? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. If I understand the Sen- 
ator rightly, he is contending now that 
one of the reasons why we should not 
pass the joint resolution is that there is 
no definite, concrete understanding with 
the New York authorities in relation to 
the construction of the power project. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct 
insofar particularly as it concerns us 
in New England. 

Mr. WILEY. Of course the Senator 
realizes that one of the purposes of the 
joint resolution is to bring the negotia- 
tions under way. The Senator realizes 
that, does he not? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I say that be- 
fore the honorable Senate passes the 


joint resolution which will commit the _ 


Federal Government to start the con- 
struction of the power dam and begin 
building the seaway we should have some 
knowledge of the agreement which is go- 
ing to turn over the power facilities or 
contemplated power facilities to the 
State of New York. 

Mr. WILEY. Am Ito understand that 
the distinguished Senator would support 
the project if there were such an agree- 
ment? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. May the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts answer that 
question at the conclusion of his remarks, 
if the Senator from Wisconsin still de- 
sires an answer to the question at that 
time? 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I simply 
wish to make a statement so as to keep 
the record clear. As was suggested by 
the Senator from Minnesota. [Mr. Batu] 
today, and it should be repeated again 
and again in the present debate, the joint 
resolution provides only an authoriza- 
tion. An authorization for what? First, 
it would authorize the President to enter 
into a treaty. The treaty would have to 
come back to the Senate for ratification. 
The treaty would provide for perpetual 
mutual rights of navigation between the 
citizens of the two countries. 

Second, the joint resolution provides 
that the President shall enter into an 
agreement in relation to what tolls, if 
any, shall be imposed upon the traffic 
upon the canal. That agreement would 
be with the Canadian Government, and 
the agreement would have to come back 
“ both Houses of Congress for ratifica- 

ion. 

Third, the joint resolution provides, 
pursuant to the plans which have been 
paid for—and some one and a half mil- 
lion dollars have already been expended 
by our Government upon those plans— 
that arrangements wiil be made with 
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New York and negotiations entered into 
with the Canadian Government in rela- 
tion to the plant construction. 

Then, Mr. President, it must be borne 
in mind that not one step of construction 
can be undertaken until again the whole 
matter has come before the Senate and 
the House and appropriations have been 
made for construction. 

Therefore, the bugaboo which has 
been thrown into this picture that it is 
likely that some useful material needed 
for building plants in Europe or for build- 
ing ships in America will be needed in the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
is all out the window. 

It must be clear, Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Minnesota said, that, ‘as- 
suming the preliminary steps have been 
taken, 5 or 6 years will elapse before the 
project can be gotten under way. 

In view of that, I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts if it is not perfectly feasi- 
ble that we proceed with the steps pro- 
vided in the joint resolution and not at- 
tempt to delay further along the line the 
Senator suggests? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I shall make 
my answer to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin in the last section 
of my discussion, in which I take up 
the very points he has just mentioned. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


I now turn briefly to the seaway as 
an adjunct to our rational defense. 
Will it be a vital factor in our future 
security? Senators have heard my col- 
league give a very thorough and author- 
itative discussion on this question. I, 
therefore, do not intend to dwell in de- 
tail on this vital problem. But I would 
like to ask this question: If the seaway, 
with its complicated network of locks, is 
to be considered a national defense un- 
dertaking, why does it fly in the face of 
the expert opinion of the Governor of 
the Panama Canal Zone, General Mehaf- 
fey, who has just submitted to Congress 
a study of the Panama Canal entitled 
“Isthmian Canal Study—1947”? That 
study emphasizes in its conclusions the 
need for converting the Panama Canal 
into a sea-level canal at a cost of two 
and a half billion dollars. 

In summarizing his case for a Panama 
sea-level canal, General Mehaffey said 
on page 86, part 7, of his report: 

A sea-level canal requires only the mainte- 
nance of a clear channel for its operation. 
While tidal-regulating and flood-control 
structures would be provided, they would 
not be essential to the operation of the wa- 
terway, and their loss would not prevent its 
use. The channel could not be blocked by 
the largest foreseeable conventional weapon 
but could be closed by an atomic bomb, 
in which event the canal could be reopened 
to traffic a few weeks after the necessary 
equipment and personnel were available. 
More powerful atomic bombs would increase 
the time of closure. Additional security of 
the sea-level canal could be obtained at any 
time by widening and deepening the chan- 
nel, and this could be accomplished without 
losing any original investment. 

By contrast, a lock canal, no matter how 
strongly protected, could be put out of op- 
eration for periods of 2 to 4 years by con- 
ventional or atomic weapons. 


The proposed seaway by necessity must 
be built with locks to lift a ship from sea 
level to the Great Lakes, a total rise of 
600 feet. 
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Testimony of General Mehaffey would 
appear to eliminate this seaway as a re- 
liable artery for national defense. 

I may add, Mr. President, my own per- 
sonal observation of the locks at Ant- 
werp, Belgium. ‘The Germans failed 
to eliminate the last lock in the canal. 
Their failure to do so proved of supreme 
importance to us in the latter phases of 
the war. It helped make possible early 
victory over Germany. Had the lock 
been blown up by the Germans we would 
have encountered considerable difficulty 
and delay. Observation of the situation 
at Antwerp proves to me very clearly the 
importance of having a sea-level canal 
if we are to consider the importance of 
the proposed waterway in time of war, 
and the need for its defense. 

I briefly nrention several other reasons 
why I believe the security value of the 
seaway has been overstated. In this age 
of atomic weapons, of planes capable of 
flying faster than the speed of sound, and 
supersonic weapons, every military ex- 
pert agrees that if we are attacked, the 
attack will come without warning and 
through the air. Therefore, the Great 
Lakes area no longer can enjoy its tra- 
ditional immunity to hostile attack. In 
fact, one might say the reverse is true. 
The great-circle course to the Great 
Lakes—the so-called polar concept of 
attack—is nearer to our potential ene- 
mies than the Atlantic seaboard. This 
polar concept also weakens another de- 
fense argument of the proponents: that 
the seaway would give us an alternate 
and more sheltered shipbuilding center. 
If the seaway can be put out of action 
for some 2 to 4 years, that completely 
eliminates it as a reliable and continuing 
artery for commercial or naval purposes 
in wartime. Furthermore, only the 
smaller man-of-war could move safely 
through the seaway because of the draft 
of the modern carriers or battleships. 

I ask now two final questions on the 
subject of national defense: Does it pro- 
vide better protection to our country to 
build an expensive link to localities which 
are admittedly icebound between 4 and 5 
months a year rather than to improve 
our existing transportation facilities that 
connect with ports which operate on a 
year-round basis? Cannot we more ad- 
visedly, in the interests of national de- 
fense, spend our available funds in the 
improvement of these ports that are open 
12 months in the year? We must think 
of these questions in light of the cry of 
many nations for ice-free ports and espe- 
cially of Russian demands for Mediter- 
ranean harbors. 

So far I have discussed the power fea- 
tures of the seaway as a potential asset 
in our national defense. Now I would 
like to discuss it as a practical proposi- 
tion in time of peace. Let us consider 
ourselves the owners of an oceangoing 
freighter and see what practical consid- 
erations arise. 

LIMITING DEPTH OF SEAWAY 


One of the most important, in fact I 
believe the most important, practical 
factor in discussing the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway is the question of the 
depth of the channel. What types of 
ships can use it, and, will they use it? 
The agreement referred to in this resolu- 
tion calls for a 27-foot channel from 
Montreal to Duluth. 
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Just how much water a ship can draw 
and still get through the channel is a 
contentious point, yet the differences of 
opinion only amount to a couple of feet. 
Let us consider a Liberty ship because 
I think a Liberty ship, by name at least, 
is known to most people. They were 
built, as we all know, during the war 
when we were in vital need of shipping. 
They did a great job. They were a vital 
factor in winning that war, but today 
they are out of date. This was clearly 
shown before the end of the war when 
the faster Victory ships were built. 

A Liberty ship draws about 28 feet. 
This figure is what is termed “mean 
draft”; in other words, the average draft 
of the loaded ship, not in motion and in 
calm water. If one asks an experienced 
captain, or a man who has had experience 
in loading these vessels, he will find that 
this ship drawing 28 feet requires as 
much as 32 feet fully loaded and under 
way. I believe that it is self-evident 
that when a ship is propelled through 
the water there is what the mariners call 
“squat”—that is to say, the stern is forced 
down and the bow up. The amount of 
“squat” increases with the displace- 
ment of the vessel and the speed of 
the vessel. Furthermore, the movement 
of waves is bound to affect the depth re- 
quired to float any given ship. Finally, 
the draft of a ship is greater in fresh 
than in salt water. Vessels which clear 
Montreal for the voyage down the St. 
Lawrence are required to have a clear- 
ance in the dredged channel of 2 feet 
6 inches. I mention these various fac- 
tors because it is clearly evident to 
anyone that a vessel drawing 28 feet 
cannot go through a 27-foot chan- 
nel. I do not believe that, on the aver- 
age, we could safely take through a ship 
drawing more than 24 feet. Southworth 
Lancaster, traffic manager for the Port 
of Boston Authority, who has had a great 
deal of experience testified: 

There emerges the more practical picture 
of the small freighter drawing not over 23 
feet with a length of about 400 feet. 


Some of the proponents state that a 
ship drawing 25% feet will be able to go 
through this 27-foot channel. For the 
moment let us concede this is so. In a 
publication entitled “Public Affairs Bul- 
letin No. 58, July 1947,” the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress gives certain statistics. These sta- 
tistics they obtained from the United 
States Maritime Commission as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1945: 

The freighters in the United States fleet 
with maximum loaded draft of 25 feet or 
less number 646. This represents 9.4 percent 
of the total tonnage of the United States 
fleet. Tankers—in the same category—total 
51 or 2.3 percent of the total tanker tonnage. 


I think those are substantially the fig- 
ures given by my colleague. 

Now-let us look for a moment at the 
world fleet: The same statistics for the 
world fleet for freighters amount to 20.8 
percent of the tonn&ge; tankers 6.6 per- 
cent of the tanker tonnage. 

I readily admit that a ship which is 
not fully loaded could go through, but it 
seems perfectly clear to me that in plan- 
ning a navigational channel it should be 
planned for boats which are fully loaded. 
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Certainly, no steamship company is in 
business to run its boats partially loaded 
if they can carry a full load. This is sim- 
ple business arithmetic. 

In 1929 the Brookings Institution of 
Washington published a book entitled 
“The St. Lawrence Navigation and Power 
Project.” The statistics in that book 
have been attacked, but I think everyone 
will admit that the trend has been for 
larger and faster ships since 1929. Page 
53 of the Brookings report states, ‘““The 
trend in ocean shipping is toward larger 
and deeper draft vessels.” Their predic- 
tion in this case has certainly come true. 
The Second World War accelerated the 
demand for new dry-cargo ships and put 
emphasis on greater speed and more ton- 
nage. After pointing out that a 27-foot 
channel is “limited to vessels drawing 
less than 24 feet 6 inches” and after 
discussing the possibilities of a 30-foot 
channel, they state: 

A channel depth of 33 feet is a minimum 
requirement if the St. Lawrence seaway is 
to serve the purposes for which it is advo- 
cated. Such a depth would permit the pas- 
sage of loaded vessels with salt-water drafts 
of approximately 29 feet 9 inches. It would 
thus accommodate nearly all of the steam- 
and motor-driven cargo ships now in 
existence. It would also accommodate the 
larger grain boats engaged in the Montreal- 
European trade. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that even with a depth of 33 feet, the 
St. Lawrence waterway would not be what 
might be called a genuinely first-class ship- 
ping route. 


Remember this was stated in 1929. 

Let me mention another comment 
stated on January 8, 1897, in a report of 
the Deep Waterways Commission ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States and the Government of Canada: 

It will be wise to provide for securing a 
channel of a navigable depth of not less than 
28 feet. 


That was the engineers’ opinion more 
than 50 years ago. 

Let us look at a very recent report sub- 
mitted to the President by his advisory 
committee on the merchant marine just 
3 months ago. This report, after urging 
the building of 46 passenger ships, the 
draft of which will be between 32 and 35 
feet, states that: 

It appears to the committee that the na- 
tional-security consideration requires that 
this program be supplemented by the build- 
ing of a number of prototype high-speed 
dry cargo and tanker vessels. 


The proposed draft of these prototype 
fast tankers is 32 feet. The proposed 
draft of the fast cargo ships is 29 feet 
6 inches. Here is clearly another indi- 
cation of the type of vessels required to 
meet marine demands today. It is simply 
another conclusion that adds up to a 
legitimate question: Why consider build- 
ing a navigable project which is ob- 
viously out of date before it is started? 

There is a type of ship which might 
use this channel. Large lake boats can 
be built to move downstream to Montreal. 
Their cargoes would then have to be 
transferred to ocean-going vessels. Such 
an operation would be, in my opinion, 
largely to the advantage of Canada—not 
to the United States—as it would build 
up Montreal to the loss of business in 
United States harbors. Our harbors al- 
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ready have been built up at great na- 
tional expense with many people in many 
communities depending upon their in- 
creased use. The Canadian Government 
is dredging the channel from Quebec to 
Montreal to a depth of at least 35 feet. 
It seems to me that that clearly answers 
the question asked of the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts by the senior Sen- 
ator from Vermont today. 

A recent document of the Department 
of Commerce entitled “Domestic Trans- 
portation, August 1947” gives an eco- 
nomic appraisal of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project. It states on page 40: 

The low cost of operation of the lake 
freighters also appears to exclude the possi- 
bility of the major movement of ocean vessels 
upon the seaway for the purpose of hauling 
grain. 


The same publication states, concern- 
ins the possible traffic in-iron ore: 

It is true that oceangoing vessels will be 
able to ascend the seaway, but the depth 
limitations are such that very large ore car- 
riers would be unable to carry full loads. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. has found that the most 
economical water transportation for ore can 
be achieved through the employment of huge 
ore carriers capable of carrying nearly 25,000 
tons of ore and drawing 34 feet of water. 
Such vessels, because of the capacity, are 
much more economical on a per-ton basis 
than the smaller 8,000 to 10,000 ocean 
tramps. The Bethlehem boats or boats of 
similar proportions draw too much water for 
successful use through the seaway. Accord- 
ingly, the shipment of ore, in vessels of 
great cargo-carrying capacity, from overseas 
sources into the Great Lakes would require 
either the development of a radically new 
type of ore carrier comparable in dimensions 
and draft to the lake carriers, and capable of 
withstanding ocean storms or, as an alterna- 
tive, a transfer of the ore at Montreal or 
some other St. Lawrence River port. 


Naturally,.the Department of Com- 
merce study went much further than just 
these quotations; but it is fair to point 
them out, for they confirm my statement 
that really modern oceangoing ships can- 
not profitably use this seaway. 

Another question worthy of serious 
consideration was best expresed to me by 
a man with much shipping experience. 
He wrote me: 

I have had a good deal of experience with 
the operation of ships on lakes, through the 
St. Lawrence waterway, and on the high seas, 
and I am convinced that you cannot design 
a seagoing vessel which will operate efficiently 
through the St. Lawrence River and canals 
and on the Great Lakes. The reason is that 
the requirements for rudder control through 
the waterway and on the Lakes are very dif- 
ferent from what they are on the high seas. 


Mr. President, if you will look on the 
wall behind me at this brief chart of the 
section through the International Rapids 
and if you will notice the turns which 
will have to be made and the points of 
current which will be thrown out by the 
islands, and so forth, you will see why it 
will be difficult to steer a deep-water ship 
through the canal at places where the 
current will run strongly. We have had 
similar experiences with the Cape Cod 
Canal. 

LIMITING DEPTH FACTORS INSIDE GREAT LAKES 


Once a vessel has gone through the St. 
Lawrence River—if it can get through— 
it arrives in Lake Ontario. The harbor 
on the Canadian side of Lake Ontario is 
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Toronto, with a 25-foot main channel 
and a 22-foot depth at the docks. On 
the New York side is Oswego, with an 
entrance depth of 21 feet and a basin 
depth of 16 feet. To enter Lake Erie the 
vessel must go through the locks of the 
Welland Canal. The Welland Canal has 
eight locks. As part of this project the 
Canadian Government agrees to dredge 
this channel to 27 feet. The locks of the 
canal lift a vessel from an elevation of 
244 feet to 57042 feet above sea level. 
That is the difference above sea level 
between Lakes Erie and Ontario. 

The first harbor which one might 
enter in Lake Erie is Buffalo. The depth 
of the north entrance is limited at 21 
feet; the south entrance at 25 feet, but 
this south entrance is limited, as soon as 
you get inside the outer harbor, to 21 
feet. I can find no dock that will sup- 
port a vessel of more than 23 feet, with 
the exception of the municipal pier. 
That has 25 feet close to it, but there is a 
21-foot spot close by. The next harbor 
in Lake Erie is the harbor of Erie— 
Presque Isle. This has a limiting factor 
of 19 feet into the harbor, except for a 
narrow channel of 25 feet to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and canal docks. The 
rest of the docks are limited to from 19 
to 21 feet. The Gulf Oil Corp. has a pipe 
line to a point off shore where the un- 
loading position supports only 14 feet. 

Going farther along Lake Erie we come 
to Cleveland. Here you have a limiting 
factor of 25 feet, not only in the en- 
trance, but in the so-called west basin. 
I cannot find a pier in Cleveland that 
can float a ship drawing 25 feet. Study- 
ing the piers, I find that those served by 
rail vary from 16 feet to a possible 24 
feet. Proceeding farther along the lake 
to Toledo, I find there is apparently a 25- 
foot dredged channel through Maumee 
Bay to the Maumee River for a distance 
of over 20 miles before you reach the New 
York Central docks with the limiting fac- 
tor of 24 feet. I mention these distances 
because when it comes to a question of 
increasing these depths it is not, as some 
people will give you to suppose, a simple 
task. 

In order to proceed from Lake Erie to 
Lake Huron, you must go through the 
Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, and the St. 
Clair River. In the Detroit River there 
is now a limiting factor of 21 feet in the 
up channel and 25 feet in the down chan- 
nel. Part of the project we are debating 
is to deepen these channels to 27 feet. 

On entering Lake Huron, a ship may 
proceed through the Sault Ste. Marie, 
where the MacArthur Lock has already 
been completed. The United States is to 
deepen this channel to 27 feet. If you 
proceed through Lake Superior to Duluth, 
you find that while the entrance into 
Duluth-Superior Harbor is 28 feet, the 
Superior Harbor Basin is 25, while Su- 
perior front channel, the Minnesota 
channel, the South channel, and the 
North channel are all only 22 feet. The 
depths of docks vary, but in most cases 
they are around 21 féet, with a possible 
27 feet at one of the Hanna coal docks. 
Let us now go back to Lake Huron and 
through the Straits of Mackinac down 
Lake Michigan to Chicago. In Chicago 
you have a limiting factor of 21 feet in 
the channel which leads to the Chicago 
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River. The best anchorage inside the 
breakwater area would appear to be lim- 
ited to 24 feet, if not less. Mr. President, 
I believe that the Senater from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. WILEY] has also referred to Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Muskegon, Mich. In 
both those harbors there is more than 27 
feet of water in some places, but any ves- 
sels going into those harbors and need- 
ing that much draft would have to have 
the depths at the docks and piers in- 
creased in order to be safe, as well as the 
channels into Muskegon and Milwaukee 
Harbors. 

At this point I wish to introduce a table 
taken from the Annual Report of the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
1944, showing the depths of the United 
States harbors in the Great Lakes, to- 
gether with depths of entrance channels 
and total cost of each to June 30, 1944. I 
introduce these tables, Mr. President, be- 
cause I should like to call to your atten- 
tion that there is not a single harbor with 
a basin depth of 27 feet, and I think it is 
well to remember that a ship drawing 27 
feet in salt water requires at least a foot 
and a half additional in fresh water. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks the table which I identify as 
exhibit A. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Exuisit A 


Table showing depths of United States 
harbors on Great Lakes, together with 
depths of entrance channels and total 
costs of each to June 30, 1944 (from Annual 
Report, Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
1944) 


En- 
trance 
depth 
(feet) 


Basin 
depth 
(feet) 


Cost to June 
30, 1944 


LAKE SUPERIOR 


. Duluth-Superior 
Hi: arbor, Minn. and 
32. 0/25-26. 0/$10, 673, 241. 42 


10. 0 8.0 
3. Ashtead tinaber Wis. 21.6) 25.0 
. Ontanagon Harbor, 
Mich. ..... . , 15.0 
. Keweenaw Water- 
way, Mich 
bo Presque Isle Harbor, 


10, 190. 08 

1, 201, 806. 17 
962, 786. 79 
25.0) 8, 062, 473. 89 


26.0) 1,011, 948. 91 


Mict 
. Marquette Harbor, 
Mich.....-. a . 0 25. 0 
. Grand Marais Har- 


1, 465, 012. 64 
bor of Refuge, 
i 18.0 £22, 837. 05 
. Warroad Harbor and 

River, Minn. 8. 0 8.0 


347, 745. 91 
. Grand Traverse B 


LAKE MICHIGAN 


. Manistique Harbor, 
Mich 
Menominee Harbor 
and River, Mich... 21.0} 21.0 
Marinett» Harbor 
and River, Wis. ivejn oil seatrhal ce 
. Green Bay, W is 22. 22. 0) 
. Fox River, Wis_....- 
. Sturgeon Bay H 
Oe a ane 3. 22. 0 
} Algoma Harbor, Wis- yi 12.0 
. Kewaunee Harbor, 
Tlitiiieemeinends 965, 426, 49 
. Two Rivers Harbor, 
Wis \ 18.0 806, 140.17 


21.0) 1, 421, 849. 51 
21.0) 1, 586, 700. 27 
1, 181, 086. 88 
7, 119, 645. 83 


460, 598. 78 
902, 412. 56 


2, 653, 477. 32 


2, 547, 234. 15 
545, 979. 85 


20.0 


Washington 
Harbor, Wis__..... , 18.0 
. Milwaukee Harbor, 
is 21.0 


FEBRUARY 23 


Table showing depths of United States 
harbors on Great Lakes, together with 
depths of entrance channels and total costs 
of each to June 30, 1944 (from Annual 
Report, Chief of Engineers, U. S. Afmy, 
1944) —Continued 


En- 
trance 
depth 

(feet) 


Basin 
Cost to June 
depth | ~ "30, 1944 


(feet) 
LAKE MICEIGAN—Con. 
1, 549, 737. 12 
998, 630. 77 
1, 651, 051. 70 
1, 114, 843. 20 
1, 507, 640. 44 
2, $57, 867. 77 
3, 466, 479. 38 
2, 502, 838, 18 
1, 663, 304. 54 
2, 204, 462, 87 
464, 905. 24 
1, 602, 950. 04 
5, 746, 569. 75 
2, 610, 768. 71 


8, 980, 366. 31 
4, 769, 329. 12 


2, 637, 802. 25 


13. Racine Harbor, Wis. 21.0; 19.0 
14. Kenosha Harbor, 
Ww 21.0 21.0 


15. St. a Harbor, 
16. South Haven Har- 
bor, Mich 21.0) 19.0 


. Holland 
Mic 23.6 21.0 
. Grand Haven Har- 
bor, Mich i 23.0} 21.0 
. a Harbor, 
24.0' 21.0 
é Ladingies Harbor, 
Mich 18.0} 18.0 
. oe Harbor, 
23.0 21.0 


20.0; 18.0 
18.6) 18.6 


18.0 18.0 
. Chicago Harbor, ill..| 21.0} 21.0 
. Chicago River H, Ill. 21.0 21.0 
. Calumet Harbor and 
River, Ind. and Ill. 26.0) 25.0 
. Indiana Harbor, Ind 28.0 5 
. Michigan City Har- 
bor, Ind 18.0 


21.0) 21.0 


} 


CONNECTING CHANNELS 


1, St. Marys River, 
Mich. 62, 933, 167. 34 





4, 076, 746. 33 


—<——$ es, 
S... 
BNE 
ocoe 


. St. Clair 
Mich. 

. Lake St. Clair chan- 
nels, Mich. 


. Detroit River, Mich. 


. Saginaw River, Mich. 
}. Black River, Mich_- 
. Rouge River, Mich.. 
. Monroe Harbor, 
Mich. 
. Toledo Harbor, Ohio- 


River, 


So 


20-| 
a o|}24 339, 620. 20 
20.0| 3, 798, 978.17 
402, 634. 14 
1, 350, 876.02 
18.0) 1,336, 886. 94 


18.0} 9, 424, 839. 19 


a 


& 
N NERERR Be 


eo essesss 





LAKE ERIE 
» Raptors Harbor, 21.0) 22.0 
h 


. Huron Harbor, Ohio. : 26.0) 19.0) 1, 763, 757. 26 
. Lorain Harbor, Ohio. { ‘= | } 17.0} 3,537, 448. 77 


i Cosehed Harbor, | 25-26. 0/24-21.0) 12, 017, 670. 56 
25-24.0) 24.0) 3,610, 211. 79 
28. 0/25-24.0) 4, 040, 591. 23 


7. Conneaut Harbor, { + 3p. ol} 20.0 
26.0 P 


Ohio. 
8, Erie Harbor, Pa.....|{ ‘0 21.0 
9. Buffalo Harbor, N.Y-.| 20-27. 
10. Black Rock Chan- 

nel, Tonawanda 

Harbor, N. Y 21.0 


3, 876, 470. 10 


Ohio. 
5 Fairport Harbor, 
Ohio. 
6. Ashtabula Harbor, 
4, 509, 874. 12 


3, 925, 960. 03 
0}23-21. 0) 11, 689, 565. 92 





16.0) 11, 312, 724. 78 
LAKE ONTARIO 


1, Rochester (Charlotte), 
‘ 20.0) 1, 472, 843, 52 
1, 155, 919. 58 
6, 136, 266. 45 


Sodus 

oer bor, N. Y 22.0} 20.0! 

3. Oswego Harbor, N. Y- 21.0) 16.0 
4, aes Harbor, | 
ms, 1, 131, 781. 74 


4 Soft. 
5 Hard. 





2 Down. 
? Controlling. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
last October I wrote the United States 
Lake Survey, a division of the United 
States Army engineers, located in De- 
troit. This division is responsible for 
preparing the charts used on the Great 
Lakes. I asked them to send me the 
depths of the principal harbors in the 
Great Lakes. I also asked them this 
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question: “How many of these harbors 
can accommodate and berth an ocean- 
going steamship the length of a Liberty 
ship with a draft of 25% feet?” Early 
in November, I received a letter in reply 
from General Wheeler, Chief of the En- 
gineers, which I would like to quote in 
full: 


Reference is made to your letter of Octo- 
ber 7, 1947, addressed to the United States 
Lake Survey, Corps of Engineers, Detroit, 
Mich., which has been referred by the dis- 
trict engineer, Col. Frank A. Pettit, to this 
Office for further reply. You ask for infor- 
mation as to the depths of the main harbors 
on the Great Lakes, how many harbors could 
accommodate and berth an oceangoing 
steamship the length of a Liberty ship with 
a draft of 2512 feet, and the number of such 
berths, if any, in each harbor. 

I am pleased to furnish the following tabu- 
lation listing the main harbors on the Great 
Lakes and the adopted project depths at 
those localities. Actual controlling depths 
now prevailing conform substantially to the 
project depths shown: 


Federal project depths to outer docks 


Two Harbors, Minn 

Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn. 

Milwaukee Harbor, Wis 

Chicago Harbor, Ill 

Calumet Harbor, Ill. and Ind 

Indiana Harbor, Ind 

Muskegon Harbor, Mich 

Bay City, Mich 

Detroit Harbor, Mich. (from Rouge River 
upstream to vicinity of Belle Isle) 
(natural depths generally in excess of 
30 feet exist in main channel for 
through traffic) 

Toledo Harbor, Ohio 

Huron Harbor, Ohio 

Lorain Harbor, Ohio 

Cleveland Harbor, Ohio 

Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio. 

Conneaut Harbor, Ohio. 

Erie Harbor, Pa. 

Buffalo Harbor, N. Y 

Oswego Harbor, N. Y 


Existing Federal harbor projects on the 
Great Lakes have been developed to accom- 
modate the heavy commerce thereon, con- 
sisting chiefly of bulk commodities, trans- 
ported in vessels up to about 24 feet in draft. 
Project depths in the harbors served by the 
deeper draft ships are therefore 25 to 26 feet. 
Accordingly, none of the harbors on the lakes 
could at present accommodate and berth an 
Oceangoing steamship of the Liberty type 
with a draft of 25144 feet, which would call 
for a depth of at least 27 feet. 

As you know, present controlling depths 
are 14 feet in the St. Lawrence River above 
Montreal, 25 feet in the Welland Canal, with 
21 feet in the up-bound channels and 25 feet 
in the down-bound channels of the Great 
Lakes connecting channels. The proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project as 
outlined in the agreement between the Gov- 
ernments of United States and Canada 
executed March 21, 1941, provides for a con- 
trolling channel depth of 27 feet from the 
head of the Great Lakes to Montreal, with 
power development in the International 
Rapids section. In this connection, I am 
pleased to enclose for your information and 
retention copy of a descriptive statement in- 
cluding cost estimates on the St. Lawrence 
project presented by the Chief of Engineers 
July 14, 1947, before the House Public Works 
Committee in connection with its hearings 
on House Joint Resolution 192, Eightieth 
Congress, first session, that would authorize 
the over-all development. House Joint Reso- 
lution 192 is a companion bill to Senate 
Joint Resolution 111, Deepening of the 
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principal Great Lakes-ports to provide chan- 
nel access facilities of 27-foot depth to the 
outer docks would involve comparatively 
small additional cost. 


On January 29, I checked with the 
office of the Chief of Engineers in Wash- 
ington to see if the information con- 
tained in the letter in regard to the con- 
trolling depths in Great Lakes harbors 
still holds. I was informed that General 
Wheeler’s letter is correct in every detail, 
up to this moment. 

General Wheeler says that actual con- 
trolling depths now prevailing conform 
substantially to the project depths shown, 
But a ship cannot sail unless it actually 
does conform. I will not argue this 
point except to say that charts which I 
have received and which I have studied 
do not conform to all these depths as now 
existing. I do want to emphasize again 
his statement: 

Accordingly, none of the harbors on the 
Lakes could at present accommodate and 
berth an oceangoing steamship of the Lib- 
erty type with a draft of 2544 feet, which 
would call for a depth of at least 27 feet. 


Let me add that actually a Liberty ship 
has a mean draft of about 28 feet, not 
254 feet. The reason I requested 2514 
feet in my letter to General Wheeler was 
because this is the deepest draft which 
even the proponents admit can possibly 
go through the seaway. 

General Wheeler also states: 


Deepening of the principal Great Lakes 
ports to provide general access facilities of 
27-foot depth to the outer docks would in- 
volve comparatively small additional cost. 


In this connection I would like to quote 
from a letter I received from Gilbert R. 
Johnson, counsel for the Lake Carriers 
Association: 


Mr. Sabin, vice president of the association, 
has given careful consideration to your let- 
ters of December 4 and December 5. Being a 
civil engineer and a former civilian engineer 
of the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, and having had charge of the con- 
struction of the Sabin lock and the St. 
Mary Falls Canal, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
Mr. Sabin is without doubt the best informed 
person on harbor and channel conditions on 
the Great Lakes. These facts are mentioned 
to explain the reason for my referring your 
December 4 letter to him rather than to an 
active Great Lakes master. The responsive 
comments to your letters are: 

(1) As to your December 4 letter: With 
slight modification Mr. Sabin agrees with the 
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information furnished to you by General 
Wheeler, all of which is available in the 
printed records of the United States Engi- 
neers. The modifications noted by Mr. Sabin 
for some of the ports are: 


PROJECT DEPTHS 


Indiana Harbor: 25 feet to ore docks, 22 
feet to oil docks up the canal. 

Detroit Harbor: No project, generally deep 
water to lower portion of river but limited 
depth to coal docks below Belle Isle Bridge. 

Lorain Harbor: 24 feet to ore dock up river. 

Cleveland Harbor: 25 feet outer harbor, 21 
feet Cuyahoga River. 

Erie Harbor: 25 feet to ore dock, 21 feet to 
other docks. 

Buffalo Harbor: 25 feet in southern part of 
Outer harbor, 21 feet in Buffalo River. 

Generally speaking, in times of high water 
such as has prevailed over the last few years, 
ships down-bound in those channéls may 
load to a maximum depth of 24 feet, and 
ships up-bound to 21 feet. It is desirable to 
have clearance under the hull of about 3 feet 
in rock channels and about 2 feet in soft- 
bottom channels. Vessels underway squat a 
foot or more. In all probability it was this 
squat which Captain Saunders took into 
consideration in referring to practical 
depths. 

On the Great Lakes the modern ore and 
coal docks have a concrete superstructure; 
the old docks are built of wood. These load- 
ing and unloading docks are designed to han- 
dle such bulk cargoes as iron ore, limestone, 
and coal. They are usually not suited for the 
hafidling of general cargo. To the extent 
that ocean ships would carry such bulk car- 
goes, lake docks would probably be suitable. 
There are few ports that have docks for the 
efficient handling of general cargo. 


One of the arguments made is with 
respect to cargoes consisting of automo- 
biles and cargoes of similar character 
from Detroit and surrounding areas. 


In many cases it would be impractical to 
deepen alongside existing docks. In Mr. Sa- 
bin’s judgment an entire rebuilding would 
be necessary. Many of those docks are lo- 
cated outside the limits of Federal projects. 
The cost of improving the channels to them 
and the cost of reenforcing or reconstruct- 
ing these docks to make adjustment for 
deepened channels alongside have never been 
accurately calculated. Such costs, however, 
would be enormous and would not fall with- 
in the comparatively small additional cost 
characterized by General Wheeler. 


At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to introduce into the Recorp a table pre- 
pared by Mr. Sabin, marked “Exhibit B.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXHIBIT B 


Great Lakes channel depths, recommended drafts, and type channel bottoms, prepared by 
Mr. Sabin 


DOWN-BOUND 
St. Marys River: 
Vidal Shoal 
North Canal, upper. 
South Canal, upper 


Davis and Sahin locks 
Lower North Canal 
Lower South Canal 
Below locks: 
Bayfield Angle 
Lake Nicolet 
West Neebish: 
Angles 5-6. 
Angles 6-7 


Material 


Ledge rock. 


RR 


on 20 CFF Cum 
EES 


Do. 
Ledge rock, being deepened 
to 27 feet. 
Concrete. 
Ledge rock. 
Boulders, being deepened. 


Boulders and clay. 
Do. 


wow an N@OoDw wooo 


BS BN BEE 


Ledge rock, 
Do. 


ton 
> 
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ExuHisiIT B—Continued 


; DOWN-BOUND—Ccontinued 
Lower rivers: 


Livingstone Channel-_.-~-. 

Livingstone Channel, lower. 

Channel! to Lake Erie 

UP-BOUND 

Detroit River: Amherstburg Channel 
St. Marys River: 

Sailors Encampment 

Dike Course 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. In connection 
with the table, I call attention to the 
fact that in at least half the channels 
the bottom is ledge rock. It is one thing 
to dredge mud, it is one thing to dredge 
sand, and it is another thing to remove 
rock. In the St. Marys River, where 
there is a depth of 2514 feet, adequate 
to accommodate a ship of 23-foot draft, 
if there is ledge rock underneath, remov- 
ing the ledge rock to make the channel 
deeper involves a heavy expense. 

The table shows some present depths 
that Mr. Sabin considers would be a safe 
draft for a ship in these channels, and 
the type of bottom. I introduced this 
table because I particularly want to show 
that in many cases ledge rock must be 
removed in order to increase the depths 
of channels. In order to do this the 
expense of deepening is obviously greatly 
increased over mere dredging. 

I have gone at considerable length into 
the question of channels and harbors of 
the Great Lakes. If they should be im- 
proved, and certainly they must be if this 
project becomes a reality, let us face the 
cost and let us find out just what we are 
talking about. Let us find out how much 
of this bill will be paid by private indus- 
try, the States, the cities, and the Fed- 
eral Government. What may the cost 
be? Frankly, I do not know. I do not 
believe that anyone does. But the testi- 
mony of the Brookings Institution Re- 
port in 1929 includes a provision for the 
improvement of harbor and port facilities 
in the amount of $250,000,000 and a pro- 
vision for the improvement of the lake 
channels in the amount of $90,000,000. 
That is the Brookings Institution Report 
made in 1929 based on costs as of that 
time. 

These are 1929 figures, yet this rep- 
utable organization believed at that time 
it would cost more to improve tle chan- 
nels and harbors and port facilities than 
it would to improve the St. Lawrence 
River. They placed the figure for im- 
provements on the river at $257,000,000. 
We all know that costs have at least 
doubled since that time. Naturally, 
there have been improvements in both 
channels and harbor facilities since that 
time, but the Brookings Institution says: 

There are at least 10 lake cities which 
would have to be included in the plan of 
harbor and port development, if the route 
were to serve adequately the commercial in- 
terests of Canada and the United States. 
They are the two upper lake ports, Fort 
William-Port Arthur and Duluth-Superior, 
and Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, 


Depth 


Recom- 
mended 
draft 


Clay and stone. 


Boulders and clay. 


ock. 
Boulders and rock. 
Clay. 


21.0 Ledge rock and boulders, 


21.0 
21.0 


Cleveland, Buffalo, Toronto, and Kingston. 
We believe that the cost of meeting the 
minimum requirements in the way of harbor 
improvements, port facilities, and terminal 
organizations would reach $25,000,000 for 
each of these cities, if they are to become 
ocean ports in any sense of the word. This 
would make a total cost of $250,000,000 for 
the 10 cities mentioned. To develop the lake 
ports to a point where they could handle 
the volume of commerce that is contem- 
plated by the proponents of the project 
would undoubtedly require expenditures 
vastly in excess of this sum. (Improvement 
of lake harbors would, of course, also have 
advantages for purely lake shipping.) 


Now, let me give the viewpoint of just 
one city. Mr. Elmer S. Stengall, assistant 
counsel of the city of Buffalo, N. Y., testi- 
fied: 

Our department of public works made a 
survey of the cost of adapting the port 
facilities of Buffalo to the requirements of 
vessels of 27-foot draft instead of the 21 feet 
which they are now designed for. Based 
upon 1941 prices that cost was approximately 
$47,000,000. 


If in 1941 the improvements for Buffalo 
were figured at $47,000,000, it is obvious 
they are more than that today. I could 
go on quoting figures, both actual and 
theoretical, but I hope I have said enough 
to give an indication that the total cost 
of channel, harbor, and docking improve- 
ments to make the Great Lakes capable 
of handling oceangoing traffic is tremen- 
dous. The annual upkeep, too, will be 
vastly greater than it is today. I sin- 
cerely believe that an up-to-date study 
of this whole question of depths of chan- 
nels and harbors is another reason why 
this reSolution should not pass at this 
time. ; 

I SHOULD LIKE TO DISCUSS THE CAPACITY OF THE 
WELLAND CANAL LOCKS AND SEAWAY 


The majority report in section K deals 
with the capacity of the seaway. There 
has been much discussion on this point, 
and many confusing figures have been 
stated. Without discussing the merits 
and demerits of these various figures, it 
seems to me that there clearly is a basis 
for determining quite accurately the 
eventual capacity of the seaway on ac- 
count of the limiting factor of the vari- 
ous locks not only in the seaway but in 
the Welland Canal. I feel that this point 
should be cleared by an up-to-date 1948 
survey before we are asked to pass this 
resolution. 

The capacity stated in terms of tons 
of cargo of any given lock naturally de- 
Pends on the average size of the cargo 
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in the vessels that go through it. The 
majority report states: 


The Canadian Government estimates the 
theoretical capacity of the Welland Canal as 


form offering of traffic during the season 
of navigation and 10,000 tons of cargo per 
vessel. The practical capacity on the basis 
of present conditions of navigation, they 
estimate at 30,000,000 to 35,000,000. 


There is one big “but” in that figure. 
The channels of the seaway would 
not accommodate an oceangoing vessel 
capable of carrying 10,000 tons, Un- 
questionably, it would accommodate a 
boat similar in construction to a lake 
freighter capable of carrying such ton- 
nage. On the other hand, in the Pana- 
ma Canal the average load per ocean- 
going vessel from 1939 to 1946, inclusive, 
largely war years, was just under 5,000 
tons. If this figure held true for the 
Welland Canal, how many boats could 
go through, taking the proponents’ fig- 
ures of 240 days as the average season 
of navigation? I am told there is a 
limiting factor of 28 to the number of 
lockages in any 24 hours in the Welland 
Canal. Accepting these figures, there 
will be 6,720 lockages during the season. 
The Army engineers estimate that 1.3 
vessels are handled per lockage. This 
will permit 8,736 boats to pass through 
the canal. In 1945 it was testified that 
6,291 vessels went through the Welland 
Canal. Five thousand one hundred and 
fourteen of these were Canadian. These 
vessels are engaged in traffic between the 
other Lakes and Lake Ontario, and be- 
tween all the Lakes and the 14-foot canal 
in the St. Lawrence, It appears obvious 
that_a very careful study should be made 
as to what would happen to these vessels 
if the seaway is built. How many of 
them are going to continue in business 
and how many will be displaced due to 
the building of the seaway? 

A letter which I received from Mr. L. C. 
Sabin dated January 19, 1948, states: 

The Corps of Engineers estimated the 
practical capacity of the Welland Canal at 
25,000,000 tons, which is believed to be about 
right. 


If 25,000,000 tons are to come through 
the seaway and the average load is 5,000 
tons, this would use up 5,000 of the 
theoretical number of boats to pass 
through and leave additional space for 
about 60 percent of the vessels which 
used it in 1945. 

I readily admit some of the figures I 
have given are theory, but others of them 
are cold facts. It seems to me perfectly 
reasonable to ask this question: Why 
cannot we have a thorough, up-to-date 
study to substitute reasonable facts for 
questionable guesses before we start to 
build the seaway and before we start to 
negotiate the tolls which are supposed 
to liquidate the seaway? 

Mr. President, I should like to take up 
shipowners’ comments. 

I come now to the perfectly logical 
question: What do the leading American 
shipowners think about the seaway? 

On May 8, last year, the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. OvERTON] inserted in the 
ReEcorpD letters from 32 large American 
steamship companies in response to an 
inquiry addressed to them by the late 
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Senator Bailey, former chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce. Senator 
Bailey’s letter had asked these steamship 
companies whether they expected to 
utilize the seaway if it were built and 
what they generally thought of the en- 
tire project. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
finish the paragraph on shipowners’ 
comments. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be very happy to 
wait. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The results of 
this inquiry are, in my opinion, extremely 
interesting and revealing. Thirty com- 
panies which operate oceangoing com- 
mercial vessels expressed strong opposi- 
tion to the seaway project and said that 
their vessels would not use the seaway, 
even if it were constructed. One com- 
pany said their vessels would use the 
seaway and another said it was unable 
to form an opinion on the matter. 

To bring their reactions up to date, 
I recently wrote these same companies to 
ask them if they had changed their views 
from those expressed in their previous 
letters to Senator Bailey. To date I 
have received 22 letters and not one com- 
pany has changed its mind. I do not 
intend to read these 22 replies to my 
letter, but because they seem so impor- 
tant I do wish at this point to insert 
them in the Recorp. My colleague from 


Massachusetts [Mr. LopGe] has already 
inserted in the Recorp the replies to the 
late Senator Bailey, so I shall not insert 


those letters, as I had originally intended. 
There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
ExuHIsiT C 


Boston, Mass., October 14, 1947. 

Dear Sir: On May 8 of this year Senator 
OvERTON, of Louisiana, read into the body of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a letter from you 
dated March 21, 1946, in reply to a letter 
from the late Senator Josiah W. Bailey con- 
cerning the St. Lawrence seaway. 

As I expect this project will come up for 
debate on the floor of the Senate early in 
1948, I am endeavoring to secure as much 
up-to-date material as I can. 

I opposed the navigational features of it 
before the subcommittee of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee this spring, and shall 
continue to oppose them. 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
would let me know if your views have 
changed from those expressed in your letter. 
I would also be much interested in anything 
further which you care to add. 

Sincerely, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL. 


THE INTERLAKE STEAMSHIP Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 17, 1947. 
Hon. LEvERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: Upon receipt 
of your letter of October 15, we have re- 
viewed our letter of March 28, 1946, to the 
late Senator Josiah W. Bailey. Our views 
have not changed from those expressed in 
that letter. 

During the past year and a half additional 
information has been prepared and pre- 
sented by the Lake Carriers Association 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. We are familiar with this informa- 
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tion and are in accord with the opinions 
they have presented. 
Very truly yours, 
ELtTon Hoyt 2d, 
President. 
Pan AMERICAN PETROLEUM & 
TRANSPORT Co., INC., 
New York, October 20, 1947. 
Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: I have your 
letter of October 14 and wish to advise that 
the opinions which I expressed on behalf of 
my company on March 21, 1946, to the Hon- 
orable Josiah W. Bailey, United States Sena- 
tor, are still the same. The objections which 
we raised to the St. Lawrence seaway are still 
pertinent and the figures quoted as to limi- 
tation of draft, etc., have not been changed, 
to my knowledge. 

While it is true that the T-2 tanker will 
undoubtedly be the standard tanker insofar 
as petroleum-carrying ships is concerned. 
for a number of years to come, we can add 
that the trend is even more pronounced to- 
day, to build larger and deeper draft tankers. 
The possible necessity of moving crude oil 
from Near East ports on the Mediterranean 
within the next few years will undoubtedly 
increase the tendency to construct tankers 
of greater cargo-carrying capacity and higher 
speeds than even T-2’s. This will militate 
still further against possibility of using the 
projected St. Lawrence seaway for the car- 
riage of oil in oceangoing tankers. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES P. PATTERSON, 
Vice President. 


UNITED FRvuIT Co., 
Boston, Mass., October 28, 1947. 
Hon. LEveRETT SALTONSTALL, 
Boston, Mass. 

My Dear SENATOR: I have received your 
letter of October 15 relating to the St. Law- 
rence seaway project. I am only coming into 
the office occasionally and am very remiss 
in answering my correspondence. 

I still entertain the views expressed in my 
letter which was put into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I have no additional observations 
to make at this time, but if any occur to me 
I will write you. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM K. JACKSON. 


STOCKARD STEAMSHIP CorpP., 
New York, N. Y., October 17, 1947. 
Hon, Leverett SALTONSTALL, 
Boston, Mass. 

My Dear SENATOR: Re the St. Lawrence 
seaway, the views expressed in my letter of 
March 15, 1946, have not changed. Should 
I have anything to add, I shall be glad to 
communicate with you at a later date. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. N. SrocKarp, 
President. 


SEATRAIN LINEs, INC., 
New York, N. Y., November 11, 1947. 
The Honorable LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Boston, Mass. 

My Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: With ref- 
erence to your letter of October 14, 1947, this 
is to advise that we have not changed our 
views with respect to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. 

Yours very truly, 
GRAHAM M. BrRusH. 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN STEAMSHIP CorP., 
New York, N. Y., October 28, 1947. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear SENATOR: I have to excuse myself for 
the delay in answering your letter of Oc- 
tober 14. I had to attend a hearing in Wash- 
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ington and also wanted to give you all the 
information which might be useful for your 
purposes. 

Rereading the letter I wrote to Senator 
Josiah W. Bailey, I cannot change my opin- 
ion that, from the standpoint of our na- 
tional shipping industry, the projected in- 
vestment in the St. Lawrence seaway is un- 
economical, and even against the interests 
of our national shipping. All larger vessels, 
and especially the combined passenger and 
cargo vessels, would be excluded from the ad- 
vantage, if there is such an advantage, of 
using the new seaway. Because of their 
drafts, passenger vessels particularly are 
forced to use New York for the embarkation 
of passengers. 

Tremendous capital is invested in the ports 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, for dock facilities and equipment for 
handling cargo, and our shipping conipanies 
can neither spend additional money to pro- 
vide adequate service in lake ports to be 
used for half the year only, nor can new en- 
terprises, intending to use the new traffic 
facility, expect that their investment will 
carry interest and depreciation if used half 
of the year only. 

I don’t believe that the saving in ocean 
freight will amount to more than one or two 
dollars per ton, considering the unavoidable 
expenses when using the approximately 
1,000 miles of inland waterways. Exact fig- 
ures would have to be obtained to get the 
correct picture, but as a rough estimate I 
would say that at least $20,000,000 would be 
required to cover annual navigation expenses, 
and I also estimate that if 5,000,000 tons will 
be shipped on this waterway either the Gov- 
ernment or the shipper of the cargo has to 
figure $4 per ton expenses. Every dollar may 
count when shipping bulk cargo, like grain 
and ore, but for finished goods with their 
higher sales value, the convenience of using 
the New York facilities and connections may 
be more important than the possible freight 
saving. The biggest exporters of finished 
goods from the Great Lakes, the automobile 
industry, start the sale and shipping of their 
new models usually in the fall and stock up 
their foreign dealers during the winter sea- 
son, just at the time when the new water- 
way would be closed by ice. 

All points considered, I believe that the 
new seaway would be mostly used by foreign 
operators, who are not handicapped by heavy 
investments in our national seaports. Since 
American operators are already working 
against the great odds of higher operating 
expenses, an extension of the sailing distance 
by a thousand miles would only raise this 
handicap in proportion and mean stiffer com- 
petition in the fight to keep as much Ameri- 
can tonnage on the oceans as possible. 

Of course, I don’t know what advantages 
could be derived from the seaway by other 
industries and by consumers, but such ad- 
vantages would have to be substantial to off- 
set the damage done without doubt to our 
national shipping. 

I am gratified to see that you will put upa 
fight in the interest of American shipping, 
and if I can be of any further assistance to 
you I will be very glad if you will call upon 
me. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN, 
President. 
West INDIA STEAMSHIP Co., 
New York, N. Y., October 21, 1947. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Boston, Mass. 

DEAR SENATOR SALTONSTALL: We thank you 
for your letter of October 15, 1947, with refer- 
ence to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

As we are still opposed to this project, our 
views are unchanged. 

Yours very truly, 
Morris MALKIN, 
President. 
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STRACHAN SHIPPING Co., 
Savannah, Ga., October 16, 1947. 
Hon. LEvEeREtT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senate, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: Your letter of 
October 14 has been received. 

My views on the St. Lawrence seaway are 
the same today as expressed in my letter 
to Senator Bailey dated March 19, 1946, 
and I don’t think there is anything I can 
add at the moment. 

Sincerely yours, 
RosBert W. GROVEs, 
Partner, Strachan Shipping Co. 
COLONIAL NAviGaTION Co., 
New York, N. Y., October 21, 1947. 
Senator LEvERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Answering your letter of Oc- 
tober 7 concerning the St. Lawrence seaway, 
please be advised we are still opposed to this 
seaway and our views are the same as ex- 
pressed in our letter of April 4, 1946, to the 
late Senator Josiah W. Bailey. 

Very truly yours, 
J. B. DUNBAUGH, 
President, 
EasTERN STEAMSHIP LINEs, INC., 
Boston, Mass., November 3, 1947. 
Hon. LEvERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: I wish to reply 
to your letter of October 14, referring to mine 
of May 8, 1946, to Senator OveRToN regarding 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 

We have not changed our views, and very 
strongly oppose the St. Lawrence seaway 
project as uneconomical and unsound from 
the standpoint of the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. B. SHarp, 
President. 
LyKes Bros. STEAMSHIP Co., INc., 
New York, N. Y., October 30, 1947. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Boston, Mass. 

Deak SENATOR SALTONSTALL:. Reply to your 
letter of October 15 was delayed owing to 
my absence from the city. . 

Our shipping interests are almost exclu- 
sively from our Gulf area. It has seemed 
to us that the proposed St. Lawrence seaway 
would adversely affect such interests. For 
that reason, we have been and still are op- 
posed to this proposed development. Un- 
questionably the fulfillment of the proposals 
would have considerable effect on the here- 
tofore normal transportation from a consid- 
erable area within this country. 

I am not writing you in detail as no doubt 
you already have a great volume of material 
submitted by varied interested parties. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH T. LYKEs. 

AMERICAN SOUTH AFRICAN LINE, INC., 

New York, October 27, 1947. 
The Honorable LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Senator From Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: Your letter of 
October 14 arrived just at the time I was 
leaving to attend the National Foreign Trade 
Convention in St. Louis. I, therefore, wish 
to express my regrets at not having replied 
to it prior to this date. 

In my letter last March, to Senator Bailey, 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, I informed him that 
the St. Lawrence project, if completed, would 
be of no economic service to American South 
African Line, as the draft of the channel 
was such that our deep-draft vessels could 
not use the St. Lawrence seaway. I also 
pointed out that I did not consider it eco- 
nomically feasible to ‘construct special-type 
American vessels which could use the sea- 
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way during the aprroximately 7 months of 
the year when it would be safe for naviga- 
tion, as these ships would be too expensive 
for operation during the balance of the year. 
I also pointed out the risks of navigation to 
any vessels using the channel. 

Since my letter to Senator Bailey, my 
views have not changed, and my former po- 
sition is still the same, namely, that even if 
the St. Lawrence seaway is completed, Amer- 
ican South African Line would not be justi- 
fied, from an economical view, in using it. 

I thank you for this opportunity to per- 
mit me to express my views on this proposed 
seaway. I also appreciate the efforts you 
and my other able friends in the Senate and 
House have expended in opposing this 
project. 

Sincerely, 
JAMEs A, FARRELL, Jr. 
Grace LINE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., October 15, 1947. 
Hon, LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: Receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of October 15 in 
which you refer to a letter which I wrote on 
March 21, 1946, to the late Senator Josiah H. 
Bailey, concerning the St. Lawrence seaway. 
Nothing whatever has transpired since I 
wrote the above-mentioned letter to alter 
in any way my views regarding the St. Law- 
rence seaway. In that letter I referred to 
a building program then in progress for 
Grace Line. That program was. subse- 
quently amplified and completed. Grace 
Line now owns 25 fine new ships, not one of 
which could safely navigate the proposed 
seaway without leaving unfilled some 15 or 
20 percent of their cargo capacity. 

I am pleased to reiterate to you in every 
particular the views expressed in my letter 
to the late Senator Bailey. 

Respectfully yours, 
R. R. ADAMS, 
President. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Last fall I also 
wrote to other shipping companies, not 
included in the list replying to Senator 
Bailey, to ask if they considered the 
project practical and warrantea from a 
purely navigational viewpoint. I should 
like to quote a few of these replies. 

Mr. J. S. Slater, of the American Ex- 
port Lines, writes: 

Based upon the facts at our disposal, we 
would not plan to operate ships via this sea- 


way because we believe it would be un- 
economical to do so. 


Mr. Thomas Host, of Moller Steamship 
Co., Inc., says: 

It is our view that the proposed seaway 
will not be of material value to the United 
States’ movements, but will rather cause 
severe dislocation and temporary unemploy- 
ment of types of labor that are not easily 
employable at other tasks. 


Mr. E. A. Roberts, of Waterman Steam- 
ship Corp., writes: 

I very seriously doubt we would consider 
using the seaway except in isolated cases. 
To begin with, navigation would be re- 
stricted to approximately 6 months out of the 
year, and one certainly could not establish a 
regular steamship operation based on 6 
months’ navigation. 


Just to quote one more letter, Mr. 
W. B. Terhune, of the Black Diamond 
Steamship Corp., said: 

We are opposed to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project, and if same is constructed, we 
would not consider the operation of vessels 
via the St. Lawrence to Great Lakes ports. 


The tenor of the other letters is very 
similar, and I request permission to have 
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them printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Boston, Mass., October 6, 1947. 

Dear Sir: During the next session of Con- 
gress, as you no doubt know, the so-called 
St. Lawrence seaway will come up for debate 
in the Senate, hearings having been held in 
the last session. 

As an operator of oceangoing ships, I would 
appreciate very much your opinion and views 
as to the practicality of the proposed seaway. 
Do you consider the project warranted from 
a purely navigational viewpoint? (The power 
aspects, of course, are another question.) If 
the seaway were built, would you plan to 
operate your ships over it? 

I appeared before the committee which 
heard the evidence in May and June of this 
year. I opposed the navigational features 
because I felt that such data as was avail- 
able clearly did not justify the expenditure 
of several hundred millions of dollars. Also, 
speaking as a Massachusetts Senator, I was 
convinced that it can only be of detriment 
to the port of Boston. 

Before the Congress reconvenes, I am en- 
deavoring to collect as much data concern- 
ing the seaway as I can and would appreciate 
very much any thoughts which you care to 
give me. 

Sincerely, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 


SHEPARD STEAMSHIP Co., 
Boston, Mass., October 28, 1947. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of Oc- 
teber 7 which was delayed on account of the 
writer’s absence on the Pacific coast, and 
also to the fact that we have been trying 
to gather some information in regard to 
this subject of the St. Lawrence waterway, 
one of the principal things the writer has 
learned in talking with a former United 
States engineer is that the expense will only 
start for the country as a whole when the 
waterway is put through. He states that 
about all the ports on the Great Lakes—prob- 
ably all of them—will have to be dredged a 
good deal deeper and additional facilities will 
have to be put in if they are to handle large 
amounts of traffic to go through the St. 
Lawrence, that none of them are deep enough 
to take care of seagoing vessels. The total 
cost seems to be out of proportion to the 
benefits to come to certain sections of the 
country only. 

New England would be decidedly left out, 
particularly the ports of Boston and Portland. 
These would be very heavily damaged if a 
large amount of the business was diverted 
to the St. Lawrence. 

Referring to the Shepard Steamship Line 
to South America, we doubt very much if 
we would want to run that line up the St. 
Lawrence unless we positively had to at any 
rate, as it would require a larger number of 
additional steamships than we now have, and 
the turn-around would be so very much 
longer that it is a question whether we could 
make rates that would very much beat the 
railroads, and still find them remunerative. 

It seems to us that perhaps this whole 
project is more for the benefit of Canada 
than anybody else. It would perhaps divert 
a considerable amount of traffic through the 
St. Lawrence River, from which, they would, 
of course, pick up considerable benefit one 
way or another. It looks as though we would 
largely have to pay for it, and it seems to 
the writer we are in no position at all to 
pay a whole lot of additional expense that 
would not be of benefit to us, particularly 
at this time in view of the Marshall plan and 
our finances in general. Certainly increased 
taxes would be entirely impractical and 
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damaging to the country. A great deal of the 
trouble with Great Britain is her very high 
taxes which have strangled industry. Unless 
I am misinformed, in many cases taxes have 
taken all the increased earnings that any- 
body could make from installing modern up- 
to-date machinery, so they just have not 
installed it. We certainly do not want to 
pattern ourselves on the English situation, 
and strangle industry here with additional 
taxes. 

Of course, also this would be a very seri- 
ous blow to the railroads in the northeastern 
part of the United States. We could hardly 
afford to lose the large amount of traffic that 
would be diverted by the St. Lawrence water- 
way. If a very large amount was not di- 
verted, why the waterway would be absolutely 
useless. This would very likely put a num- 
ber of our railroads here in considerable 
trouble. Facilities would have to be kept 
here for winter service, the St. Lawrence only 
being in service for part of the year, and 
we would not have use enough to make them 
profitable. This certainly is a very bad fea- 
ture. It would probably leave dock service 
in Boston, New York, and even other places 
to be run at a loss. It would mean that 
the docks would gradually go into disrepair 
and deterioration. 

Yours sincerely, 
SHEPARD STEAMSHIP Co., 
T. H. SHEPARD, President. 


ISBRANDTSEN Co., INC., 
New York, N. Y., October 18, 1947. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: I refer to your 
letter of October 6 relative to the proposed 
enlargement of the St. Lawrence seaway. It 
will be understood, of course, that I cannot 
deal therewith sufficiently in a few lines, but 
I will try to answer your letter very briefly. 

Therefore, with respect to your second 
paragraph—if the seaway is put in a way to 
accommodate large ships that enlargement 
presumably will be made to make the pro- 
posed seaway practicable from a navigational 
viewpoint. 

And would we operate our ships over it? 
I suppose we would have to. There is, as 
we know, about 1,000 miles to navigate on 
the Lakes say from Chicago to Montreal. 
From Montreal to Liverpool there is 2,760 
miles and from New York to Liverpool 3,066 
so the additional net from navigating from 
the Lakes would be about 700 miles and that 
isn’t insurmountable from a practical point 
of view. Navigation on the Lakes is some- 
what slower—locking is slower—but presum- 
ably that would not be a major objection. 

The people out there—many of whom 
would get a living from the direct shipping 
on the seaway are, of course, in favor of it. 
Another important matter is that the port 
facilities here in the East—certainly insofar 
as New York is concerned—have not been 
improved in the manner they should have 
been and may now be considered behind the 
procession. We get good service in Balitmore, 
are subject to much expense in New York, 
and Boston is also an expensive place. These 
expenses, while to a large extent paid by the 
steamships, must be passed on to the freight, 
so the people there in the Middle West figure 
that charges are getting too high on their 
freight and they want the direct service. 

It seems to me that the eastern facilities 
should be reconsidered and overhauled here 
first before the country spends all of this 
money on the seaway, so as not to create or 
have two propositions neither of which are 
sufficiently efficient. The proposed seaway on 
account of the winter handicap is certainly 
not efficient and, as I mentioned above, the 
eastern ports are too expensive for the coun- 
try’s freight. 
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That’s the best answer I can condense in 
this much and give to you now. 
Sincerely yours, 
Hans ISBRANDTSEN. 


P. S.—If a new export port or district was 
created here on the Atlantic which could do 
a good job, that probably would be the best 
way to spend whatever money we have to 
spend on new export and import facilities. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE, 
New York, October 8, 1947. 
Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear SENATOR: In reply to your letter of 
October 6 I must advise you that as repre- 
sentative of a foreign steamship company 
which enjoys the hospitality of the United 
States, I have always made it a point that I 
cannot in my official capacity give my opinion 
on matters relating to legislation to be 
passed in Congress. 

My personal reaction as an American citi- 
zen to the St. Lawrence seaway is that I be- 
lieve it to be an unwarranted expenditure 
from a navigational standpoint. As a resi- 
dent ,of the city of New York I am opposed 
to it, as it is my belief that it will seriously 
harm the port of New York. 

The port of New York is embarking on a 
reconstruction program of its harbor facili- 
ties, involving many millions of dollars. 
Upon completion of same the facilities of- 
fered will be of such nature that present and 
future shipping needs can adequately be 
taken care of. 

Yours very truly, 
F. R. WierpsMa. 


a 
STATES MARINE Corp., 
New York, N. Y., October 10, 1947. 
The Honorable LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Boston, Mass. 
DearR SENATOR SALTONSTALL: Referring to 


your letter of October 6 with regard to the 
St. Lawrence seaway project. 

I do not consider the project warranted 
from a purely navigational viewpoint. If the 
seaway were built, we would have to consider 
any changes in our present method of oper- 
ations that might then be necessary. What 
this might entail is somewhat difficult to 
foresee presently. However, there is no 
question but that the seaway would un- 
doubtedly take considerable business away 
from the United States Atlantic ports during 
the open season, which would certainly cre- 
ate an unbalanced position. 

It seems to me that from both a military 
and economic point of view that it would be 
unwise to open up our country further at 
this time. 

If and when conditions change and our 
position as a Nation is such that foreign 
countries can again pay us for what they ob- 
tain from us and our Federal financial posi- 
tion justifies it and the military outlook is 
definitely clarified, we might give further 
consideration to the matter in the light of 
conditions prevailing at that time. 

Meantime, from our viewpoint it seems 
prudent to forget it. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. D. MERCER, 
President. 


INTERNATIONAL FREIGHTING Corp., INC., 
New York, N. Y., October 24, 1947. 
Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: We acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter under date of Oc- 
tober 7 addressed to Mr. F. N. Bowers, re- 
questing his views on the proposed St. Law- 
rence seaway project, which will come up for 
debate at the next session of Congress. 
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For your information, Mr. Bowers is at 
present out of the country and is not ex- 
pected to return until some time in Decem- 
ber. Upon his return, however, we will bring 
this letter to his attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. L. URMSTON, 
Secretary to F. N. Bowers. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP Co., INC., 
New York, N. Y., November 25, 1947. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senator, 
Boston, Mass. 

My DEAR SENATOR SALTONSTALL: We duly 
received your letter of October 3, and apolo- 
gize for the delay in answering. 

You ask for our opinion and views as to 
the practicality of the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway, which we understand to be an in- 
tention to increase the present draft of the 
canals and locks from 14 feet to 27 feet, and 
to increase the size of the locks and of the 
canals sufficiently to allow vessels of sizable 
tonnage. 

On this presumption it is our view that the 
proposed seaway will not be of material value 
to United States movements, but will rather 
cause severe dislocation and temporary un- 
employment of types of labor that are not 
easily employable at other tasks. We are 
presuming that it is not intended to at- 
tempt to navigate the waterway during the 
12 months of the year, and we presume that 
it will be unsafe or at least unattractive for 
high-class ships from the middle of Novem- 
ber to about the early part of May each year. 
During that period the present facilities on 
the Eastern seaboard with piers, tugs, barges, 
lighters, trucks, and stevedore labor will be 
required to the same extent as if the water- 
way did not exist. The railways to the 
eastern seaboard will be similarly taxed. 
However, after April 15 each year those func- 
tions should if the seaway attains its purpose 
move to ports on the Great Lakes. Those 
ports have not yet the pier facilities and 
the many complementary facilities that are 
required to handle large volumes of general 
cargo moving overseas. The labor is also not 
available and if it were made available it 
would receive employment only on a seasonal 
basis. 

The main operations of this company in- 
clude general cargo services to the Far East 
and to the European continent. The serv- 
ice to the Far East is our principal service. 
In that service vessels of about 9,000 tons 
dead weight and 27 feet draft are employed. 
They generally load at New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Hampton Roads, and when 
sufficient cargo offers at Boston. If these 
vessels were to load in the summer season 
also in the Great Lakes we would find it im- 
practical to maintain a schedule because an 
additional amount of steaming involving at 
least 12 days’ delay would be incurred. 

A similar condition would prevail with 
services that proceed via the Panama Canal 
to Australia and New Zealand, and a quite 
comparable condition would prevail with 
services to the east and west coast of South 
America. 

As for our transatlantic service the steam- 
ing from Detroit to Antwerp is 3,565 miles, 
compared with 3,378 nautical miles from New 
York. Taking into consideration the delay in 
passing through the locks and navigating in 
narrow waters, this would mean at least 2 
days extra steaming on cvery voyage, and as 
it is hardly feasible to load the same ship 
both in the lakes and on the Atlantic sea- 
board, it would mean completely separate 
sailings. That, in turn, would require an or- 
ganization in the Great Lakes area which 
would only be occupied on a seasonal basis, 
and this would hardly be a practical arrange- 
ment for us. 
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Apart from the foregoing considerations, 
there is the fact that the St. Lawrence River 
is not very desirable to navigate. Fogs are 
frequent and the ice risk always prevails 
early and late in the season. If in the late 
season a ship incurs delays or is subjected 
to an accident she is ice-locked until the 
coming spring. Because of the undesirable 
navigable features of the St. Lawrence it is 
always with reluctance that we send our bet- 
ter and bigger ships to that river, and when 
we do so it is generally only during the 
months of June, July, August, and September. 

In answer to your direct question whether 
we would operate ships over the St. Lawrence 
seaway we would say that it does not seem 
practical for our present operations to do so. 
What competition might compel us to do is, 
of course, another matter. 

In conclusion, we feel that we ought to 
state that this company is primarily con- 
cerned with the operation as general agents 
of Danish flag vessels. In doing so we feel 
that we are assisting the world in getting on 
its feet, because the only solution which we 
believe exists is for Europe and the rest of 
the world to earn its own way in dollars. 
This can only be done by exports to the 
United States or service to the United States. 
Ocean transportation is one of the principal 
ways in which foreign countries can at pres- 
ent earn dollars. 

Always at your service, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Tu. Host, 
President. 


WATERMAN STEAMSHIP CokrP., 
Mobile, Ala., October 18, 1947. 
Hon. LEvERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senate, Boston, Mass. 

My Dear SENATOR: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of October 15, and I 
am indeed pleased to hear from you again. 
I have followed your activities in the Con- 
gress with keen interest, and I only wish 
that we had more legislators like you. 

In regard to the St. Lawrence waterway, it 
would take a considerable amount of time to 
give you my detailed views, because it would 
involve freight rates and sundry things, and 
I am not going to do that at this time, but 
will be very happy to do it if you think it 
would be of any real benefit. In general, I 
cannot conceive of our Government spend- 
ing the amount of money necessary to com- 
plete this project in order to give deep- 
draught steamship service to the Great Lakes 
region. To me, we might just as well say 
that the Mississippi River should be dredged 
to a depth of 40 feet so as to make Memphis, 
St. Louis, and Chicago deep-water ports. 
The Tombigbee River here could just as well 
be dredged to make Birmingham a deep- 
water port, and so on throughout the coun- 
try. Of course, these things could be done, 
but there is no possible way to justify the 
expenditure of any such sums of money when 
weighed against the advantages that would 
accrue. 

You asked me whether or not we plan to 
operate our ships over the seaway if it be 
built. This is a very difficult question to 
answer, because it would depend on the com- 
petition; however, I very seriously doubt we 
would consider using the seaway except in 
isolated cases. To begin with, navigation 
would be restricted to approximately 6 
months out of the year, and one certainly 
could not establish a regular steamship op- 
eration based on 6 months’ navigation. As 
you, of course, know, to operate successfully 
at a port like, say, Chicago, proper terminals 
would have to be constructed and a large 
staff of people employed, not only in the 
Offices, but on the docks. Just what we 
would do with these people when navigation 
was closed I do not know. In the circum- 
stances, I am sure we might consider using 
the spillway in isolated cases, provided we 
could find someone to act as agent and proper 
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terminals and stevedoring facilities were 
available. 

As I have said in the beginning, if you 
would like a detailed statement concerning 
the proposition I would ke very happy to go 
into it, but, of course, it would take consid- 
erable time. 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. A. ROBERTS, 
Chairman of the Corporation, 


Back DIAMOND STEAMSHIP CoprP., 
New York, N. Y., October 24, 1947. 
The Honorable LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear SENATOR: This will acknowledge your 
letter of the 6th and the writer regrets not 
having replied to same at an earlier date. 
However, the delay was due to my prolonged 
absence from the office. 

In connection with the second paragraph 
of your letter, and as an operator of Ameri- 
can-flag tonnage, we are opposed to the St. 
Lawrence seaway project, and if same is con- 
structed we would not consider the operation 
of vessels via the St. Lawrence to Great Lakes 
ports. As you are no doubt aware, there are 
numerous organizations opposed to this proj- 
ect. Considering the expenditure involved 
for the amount of commerce that might be 
derived therefrom, it would discriminate 
against the entire North Atlantic seaboard, 
including the port of Boston. Furthermore, 
it must be borne in mind that if the seaway 
were constructed it would only be navigable 
about 7 months of the year and during the 
remaining 5 months any foreign commerce 
flowing from or to the territory served by it 
would again revert .to the North Atlantic 
ports, which are now being adequately served 
the entire year by steamship lines operating 
to all parts of the world. 

The question of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
ever since its proposal, has been the subject 
of discussion by many trade and commerce 
organizations and, without launching into 
detail, I believe the enclosed publications 
of the Buffalo Business, as well as the Inland 
Waterways Issue for March-April 1946, em- 
phasizes the fact that many of the interior 
cities oppose the project as being unsound 
as well as uneconomical in many instances. 
I also believe the enclosed copy of address 
made by the vice president of the New York 
Maritime Association before several organ- 
izations outlines in detail the salient facts, 
not alone from a purely navigational stand- 
point but from the economical view as well. 

While it is quite true that Mr. Callaghan’s 
statement is based more or less on the effect 
it will have on the port of New York, the 
same remarks hold true of other North 
Atlantic ports. 

We operate a regular weekly American-flag 
service between Boston and Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, and Rotterdam, Holland, and also serve 
all other major United States North Atlantic 
ports. 

We hope the enclosed data, as well as the 
personal opinion expressed in this letter, will 
assist you in your opposing the issue when 
same comes up for debate at the next session 
of the Senate. 

If I can be of any further assistance to you, 
please do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely, 
W. B. TERHUNE. 


COSMOPOLITAN SHIPPING Co., INC., 
New York, October 31, 1947. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: I received in 
due time your letter of October 6 regarding 
the St. Lawrence seaway. From a steamship 
point of view I cannot see that it would be a 
practical undertaking. It would undoubt- 
edly result in increased costs of ship opera- 
tion and reduce shipping activities in North 
Atlantic ports, 
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This is also the sincere opinion of all ship- 
ping interests in North Atlantic ports after 
careful study by them in committee and on 
the various exchanges. 

Sincerely yours, 
GRANVILLE Conway. 


AMERICAN Export LINES, INC., 
New York, N. Y., October 9, 1947. 
The Honorable LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Boston, Mass. 

My Dear Senator: Replying to your letter 
of October 6 with reference to the St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

Speaking entirely from a navigational view- 
point, since I do not have information on the 
power aspects sufficient to justify an opinion, 
I do not believe the waterway is warranted. 
It has been amply demonstrated that the cost 
of handling this type of cargo to the Atlantic 
by other means, and particularly by the Great 
Lakes transport systems, is far less expensive 
than would be possible with a normal ocean- 
going vessel. 

Based upon the facts at our disposal, we 
would not plan to operate ships via this sea- 
way because we believe it would be uneco- 
nomical to do so. 

Yery truly yours, 
J. E. SLaTer, 
Executive Vice President. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I quote these let- 
ters because I believe the opinion of the 
men who manage and sail our ocean- 
going steamships is of tremendous value. 
They are in the business of making 
money from the movement of cargo. Is 
it not reasonable to assume that if they 
believed this seaway would open up 
greater potentialities for their business 
they would be in favor of it? 

I am glad now to yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have my good friend from Massa- 
chusetts give me an answer on one or 
two points. 

Is it not true that the ship companies 
which the Senator has just cited in I‘s 
speech have at the present time large 
investments running into huge sums of 
money, in some instances many million 
dollars, in docks, wharves, and terminals 
at various ports on the east coast and on 
the Gulf coast? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should assume 
that to be true. I should also assume 
that there are not as many ships now 
possessed by ship companies as there 
were before the war, kecause many of 
them were sunk. I think many ships 
now operating belong to the United States 
Government. 

Mr. MORSE. But the Senator’s an- 
swer is that the steamship companies 
which he is now citing as being in oppo- 
sition to the St. Lawrence seaway are 
steamship companies whose investment 
is already made so far as docks, freight 
terminals, and wharves are concerned in 
existing ports on the east coast and in 
the Gulf? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. 
sume so. 

Mr. MORSE. As the Senator, who is 
a lawyer, will understand, I am simply 
seeking to ask a series of questions to 
qualify his witnesses, or, at least, to bring 
out their qualifications. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. : was curious to 
know where the Senator was leading. 

Mr. MORSE. I want the Senator to 
be absolutely sure where I am leading. 


I should as- 
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Does the Senator think it would be un- 
fair to assume that if the St. Lawrence 
seaway were constructed there would be 
at least some competition provided 
through the St. Lawrence seaway for 
steamship companies which already have 
huge investments in transportation fa- 
cilities at the various ports on the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I sincerely an- 
swer the Senator’s question when I say 
that I do not think so, and for the reason, 
without going fully into the matter, unless 
the Senator asks me to do so, that the 
average oceangoing steamer that can use 
a canal with a 27-foot depth will have a 
23-foot draft, and be capable of carry- 
ing approximately 5,000 tons of cargo. 

The whole business of offshore shipping 
has had to be speeded up to compete and 
to be profitable, because of the high cost 
of doing business ashore and the high 
operating costs of ships. I am told by 
a steamship company—and I received 
this information, not as a Senator, but 
formerly, when I was Governor—that 35 
percent of the time of a dry-cargo ship 
is spent in port. The necessity of mak- 
ing a ship operate profitably requires that 
the time it spends in dock be cut down, 
because that is wasted time—the ship is 
not going anywhere, it is not earning 
any money. The whole tendency today 
is to increase the size of ships and give 
them a speed as much as 19 knots. 
The Victory ship I think goes 15 knots, 
and with another type of engine goes 
a little better than that. The Liberty 
ship will make 1114 knots. A profitable 
cargo ship today has to make 19 knots, 


and, as the President’s Commission rec- 
ommends, has to have a minimum draft 
of 19 feet 9 inches. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator for 
his statement, and I want to be sure I 


understand its implications. Am I to 
understand that the position of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is that if the 
St. Lawrence seaway shall be built there 
will be no cargo at all that will be trans- 
ported through that seaway in competi- 
tion with any of the other steamship 
companies? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Oh,no. I think 
the cargoes may be carried by lake car- 
riers which would transfer their cargo 
at Montreal, and we would build up the 
port of Montreal with the lake carriers, 
because the cargo would then have to be 
transferred to deeper draft vessels. 

Mr. MORSE. Bearing upon the pur- 
pose of my questioning, which I have 
very fairly pointed out to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, namely, the inter- 
est, if any, these steamship companies 
may have as special pleaders in the testi- 
mony in their behalf which the Senator 
has put into the Recorp, I wish to ask 
this question: Does the Senator feel that 
there is any basis at all for the inference 
that the testimony of these steamship 
companies may have at least some bear- 
ing upon their selfish, economic interests? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would assume 
that obviously they may be motivated by 
a selfish interest. I would not expect it 
to be otherwise. What we have to con- 
sider, unless we want to turn completely 
over to the Government the business of 
freight ships, is that the shipping inter- 
ests are continuing in and proceeding 
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with the business. We do not want to 
put them out of business. We want to 
have them continue to operate, we want 
to have them continue to operate the 
ships in the United States merchant 
marine. Naturally their interest is 
selfish, and that is why I cited it. 

Mr. MORSE. I merely want to bring 
out in the REcorp what interest they may 
have, so that no one may make the mis- 
take of assuming that the testimony of 
these shipping companies was without a 
selfish motivation, at least to some de- 
gree. That leads me to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts another question. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does the Sena- 
tor agree with me that that does not 
necessarily mean that they are untruth- 
ful? 

Mr. MORSE. Most special pleaders 
really believe their contentions, but those 
of us who sit in an impartial position of 
judgment have to weigh their motivation 
against all the facts in the record, as 
we find and see the facts. That is the 
only point I care to make. 

As I said in my brief remarks on the 
seaway a few days ago, I am going to 
seek only to judge the question before the 
Senate from the standpoint of what I 
honestly believe to be the national inter- 
est, not a sectional interest. I believe the 
national interest supports the seaway. 

The last question I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is whether or 
not he agrees with me that if the seaway 
is built, and competition does develop on 
the seaway against the present shipping 
practices of the shipping companies he 
has cited as witnesses in his excellent ad- 
dress, those very steamship companies in 
a short period of time will be building 
their transportation facilities along the 
seaway in order to carry out the good 
old American practice of free competi- 
tion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I answer the 
Senator’s question in this way: Any new 
companies that are started with new 
ships which are built in such a way that 
they can go through the seaway and also 
use the ocean, can use the seaway only 
for seven and a fraction months a year. 
That would mean that these companies 
would have to establish terminal facil- 
ities, and build up their local personnel, 
for use a little more than 7 months in 
the year. That is a difficulty which will 
come if they are to use oceangoing ships 
and expect them to traverse the seaway. 

Mr. MORSE. I say to the Senator 
most respectfully, because I think he 
knows the very high opinion I have of 
him and for his views, that I have heard 
similar arguments in regard to other is- 
sues in the past presented by witnesses 
having a special interest in blocking a 
development which some might think 
was in the national interest. I have al- 
ways noticed that when the development 
is finally completed, be it a great power 
dam, be it a roadway, or be it any other 
great utility which will serve for the 
benefit of all the people, the very ones 
who testified against it as businessmen, 
trying to block it in the first instance, 
always came forward to take advantage 
of the economic fruits that grew from it 
once it was constructed. I think that will 
be true with respect to the St. Lawrence 
seaway on the part of the very steamship 
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companies which the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts is now citing as witnesses 
against the project. 

I thank the Senator very much for the 
courtesy which he always extends to me 
when he and I share a difference of 
opinion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Oregon heard 
my very brief remarks on the power side 
of the issue and on the national defense 
feature. What I am now discussing is 
the commercial phase. We believe in 
private industry going ahead and making 
a profit in its business if it is possible to 
make a profit. That is all in the interest 
of our country, and the system of living 
which we have in the United States. 

When the Senator distinguishes the 
national interest as opposed to the 
straight commercial interest, he has to 
bring in the power question and the na- 
tional-defense question. So far as the 
power question is concerned, I am in 
favor of the power phase of the seaway if 
the cost question and question of admin- 
istration can be determined. So far a: 
national defense is concerned, in the 
interest of all the people of the Nation, 
I believe the same good can be accom- 
plished at a much lower cost by building 
up facilities which can be utilized 12 
months in the year. I will not argue 
that now. 

So far as the commercial interests, 
what we are now discussing, are con- 
cerned, I am merely pointing out that 
the present steamship companies, op- 
erated under the flag of the United 
States, have testified that they will not 
use this seaway. If our system of gov- 
ernment is to continue on the basis of 
private industry as we know it, we have 
to build up new private companies, or we 
have to persuade existing companies to 
use the seaway. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the Senator’s remarks very 
attentively, except for the few minutes 
I have been called out of the Chamber, 
and I heard the discussion to which he 
has just alluded. I respectfully disagree, 
however, with the conclusions he has 
reached, because I think the project is 
very much in the national interest, and 
I am satisfied that once the seaway is 
built it will be found that the steamship 
companies which are now opposed to it 
will take advantage of all the profit- 
making they can gain out of the seaway 
in competition with the new competition 
the seaway itself will create. I think it 
is desirable to get as many competitors 
as possible in our transportation system. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THYE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon to some facts in the record which 
bear out, I think conclusively, what he 
has assumed will be the situation once 
the seaway is completed. I contend it is 
not necessary that the seaway be opened 
in order to have a demonstration of what 
will happen, because of the fact that a 
14-foot channel now exists and is used. 
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I read from the statement made by John 
C. Beukema, secretary and acting chair- 
man of the Michigan Great Lakes Tide- 
water Commission, which appears on 
pages 130 and 131 of the hearings. He 
testified that in 1933, which was one of 
the toughest years in American economic 
history, the city of Muskegon improved 
its port facilities by building a $2,000,000 
wharf. But here is the point I desired 
to bring out. He stated: 


When the Senate defeated the treaty by 
failure to secure the necessary two-thirds 
vote, we neturally had a problem before us. 
After negotiating with some of the American 
lines, we got in touch with the Norwegians— 
the Fjell Line. They came in, in 1935, with 
one ship. At the time the war broke out the 
Fjell Line had 17 ships in service. They were 
these little ships capable of navigating the 
St. Lawrence canals, drawing less than 14 feet 
of water. 


They were ocean ships, Mr. President, 
and I shall have something to say about 
the size of ocean ships later. This is 
an Official of the Michigan Great Lakes 
Tidewater Commission speaking: 


We had regular sailings every 2 weeks to 
north European ports—Antwerp, Rotterdam, 
London, Liverpool, Oslo, Malmo, and other 
ports. In 1938 the Oranje Line—that is the 
Holland-Dutch Line—came in with four 
ships. We were negotiating with the Poles, 
the Swedes, the Belgians, and the French 
for additional facilities when the war broke 
out. Now that the war is over, our dock 
people have made arrangements with the 
Fjell Line to come in this year with five ships. 
Their old fleet was largely sunk and de- 
stroyed. A conference composed of the 
Thorden, Swedish-American, and the Swed- 
ish-American-Mexico Lines are coming in 
with nine ships. We understand the pro- 


gram will become effective immediately after 
the united maritime agreement terminates 
in March. Swedish-American is developing 
a special ship to navigate these present 14- 
foot canals, that will carry 2,900 tons to 
Montreal, lighter 500 tons at that port, and 
navigate the St. Lawrence Canal with 2,400 


tons. Obviously, we would like to see the 
seaway opened so that our own Victory ships, 
and Liberty ships, and other American-flag 
ships can come in the service. 


So, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
much of the argument which has been 
developed by my distinguished and lov- 
able friend from Massachusetts has gone 
completely out to sea. If foreign lines 
will contract to build ships to the tune of 
17 or 18, or more, to use a 14-foot 
canal because the traffic justifying their 
use exists, because the economic heart of 
America can use them for shipping its 
goods, what will happen when we have 
a 25-foot channel or a 30-foot channel? 
The question answers itself. 

Mr. President, Boston was not built 
by people who were fearful or doubtful. 
The people of that city had faith in its 
future when they built it. Faneuil Hall 
stands as a symbol of men who had cour- 
age to build, who did not hesitate, who 
did not quibble over whether a penny 
should be spent here, or a nickel there, 
but who knew that whatever was ex- 
pended upon the building of that city 
was justified. All those men asked was 
“Are we doing right?”, and if they were 
convinced they were doing right they 
did not hesitate to act. 

On the point of whether the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway is feasi- 
tle in connection with our national self- 
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defense, I call attention to a letter writ- 
ten by Secretary Patterson on February 
16, 1946, which appears in the commit- 
tee report, Secretary Marshall’s state- 
ment made on this subject on May 28, 
1947, which appears in the hearings, the 
testimony of Secretary of the Army 
Royall on May 29, 1947, which appears 
in the hearings, and the conclusion of 
the Joint Board of Defense which also 
appears in the hearings. They all bear 
out the contention that the construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway is of extreme 
importance in case the United States 
should ever again become involved in 
war. 

I wish to thank my distinguished 
friend from Massachusetts for having 
yielded to me. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I shall reply to 
the Senator from Wisconsin very briefly 
in this way: In the first place, I should 
like to state, as I know, and as I think he 
knows, that Secretary of the Army Roy- 
all’s testimony was not very emphatic in 
favor of building the seaway for defense 
purposes. Furthermore, in talking about 
a 14-foot canal for ships that now make 
use of the 14-foot canal, I should like to 
point out that five-sixths of them are 
now owned by Canada, and had to be 
sold by American owners because we 
could not operate them in competition 
with the Canadians. 

Furthermore, all the ships the Senator 
speaks of that used the canal this year— 
and I believe there were 9 Dutch ships 
and 3 Norwegian ships—draw less than 
14 feet, and are used in the coastal trade, 
and carry a very negligibie portion of 
the cargoes transported through the sea- 
way at the present time. 

POTENTIAL TRAFFIC OF THE SEAWAY AND EXPECTED 
SAVINGS 

Nowhere in the documentation of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project over the 
past 20 years do we run into such de- 
tailed, confusing, and self-contradictory 
figures, based on so many assumptions 
and intangibles, as we find in the consid- 
eration of potential tonnage that would 
move over the seaway and how much 
savings will result therefrom. 

In 1948, as we look at these two all- 
important factors in considering whether 
the seaway will pay its own way, it is 
significant to note what Dr. N. R. Daniel- 
ian, vice president of the National St. 
Lawrence Association, told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Subcommittee last 
July. He said: 

The latest extensive traffic study was un- 
dertaken by the Department of Commerce, 
and the results were public in part 3 of the 
St. Lawrence survey reports in 1941. 


Part 3 of the 1941 Commerce Depart- 
ment survey made a study of 17 different 
commodities which presumably would be 
transported over the seaway. It comes 
up with a total of 4,500,000 tons on 
which there will be a saving of between 
eighteen and twenty million dollars in 
transportation charges. Other com- 
modities were omitted from this study, 
and the survey, on page 36, went on to 
say: 

If we were to add to our estimates the com- 
modities that were omitted from our spe- 
cific studies, and the increased trade that 
would be created as a result of cheap trans- 
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portation, it is not improbable that actual 
American traffic within a reasonable period 
will be as much as 10,000,000 tons, with a 
potential saving of at least $36,000,000 in 
transportation costs. 


This 10,000,000-ton figure has been ac- 
cepted in the past as a conservative fig- 
ure. Dr. Danielian directed that study, 
and proponents have necessarily looked 
upen this survey as the most factual and 
exhaustive study of potential traffic and 
savings. Since that report was pub- 
lished, the figures on potential traffic 
and savings have been greatly increased 
and, I think, exaggerated. 

In 1948 Dr. Danielian reestimated the 
traffic potentialities of the seaway with 
“greater regard to the broader develop- 
ments of the future.” He predicted a 
total of 31,700,000 tons of traffic and esti- 
mated the total revenue, based on the 
toll charges as provided in the resolution, 
in the neighborhood of $21,000,000 a 
year. At the same hearings last July 
Secretary of Commerce Harriman stated 
that the seaway’s traffic capacity under 
optimum conditions might range in the 
future anywhere from thirty-eight to 
fifty-two million tons and placed the 
total toll revenues at from fifteen to 
thirty-one million dollars. It is par- 
ticularly significant, I think, that Secre- 
tary Harriman, in submitting the above 
figures, warned the committee that— 

The Department has not yet made a de- 
tailed analysis of potential traffic on the sea- 
way. My subsequent comments on traffic 
which might use the seaway must accord- 
ingly be considered as only very rough esti- 


mates rather than conclusions resulting from 
careful study. 


Finally the 1947 Commerce Depart- 
ment Industry Report, page 70, says: 

With specific reference to the traffic esti- 
mates on ore, coal, and grain of from forty 
and one-half to fifty-three million tons, it 
appears likely that the seaway should be able 
to handle such a volume. 


In spite of these changing estimates, 
many students of the waterway still stand 
by the original Army engineers’ estimate 
of 25,000,000 tons for expected traffic of 
combined United States and Canadian 
trade. Now how does that figure stand 
up? 

This 25,000,000-ton total includes the 
9,000,000 tons of traffic which at the 
time of the original estimates was mov- 
ing over the 14-foot channel, and I know 
of no study that has been made indicat- 
ing how much of this 9,000,000 tons will 
continue to use the canal or how much 
will be picked up in through traffic. So, 
actually, we are talking about 16,000,000 
tons, as no one can honestly hold that 
the existing traffic is a new factor. An- 
other prime consideration is how much of 
this 16,000,000 tonnage claimed will be 
American and how much will be Cana- 
dian. 

Senator WuirTeE, in his minority report 
written in 1946 on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 104, gave his appraisal on potential 
traffic guesswork in this paragraph: 

As of this time freight moving on the Lakes 
through existing St. Lawrence canals is about 
9,000,000 tons annually, and Canada fur- 
nishes approximately two-thirds of this. 
The departments of Government and others 
who seemingly would build this waterway 
without adequate consideration of economic 
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need or economic consequences look for 
25,000,000 tons in 10 years’ time, of which 
10,000,000 will be new United States ton- 
nage. If we accept for the sake of argument 
that there will be 25,000,000, and that of this 
10,000,000 will be new American, this means 
that about 13,000,000 of that total will be 
United States traffic and 12,000,000 Canadian 
traffic; that is, slightly over one-half will be 
the United States part of the total traffic. 
* * * But there is nothing in the record 
to justify such optimism as to any such 
volume of United States traffic. This figure 
of 16,000,000 new tons—that is, the difference 
between the present 9,000,000 and the esti- 
mated 25,000,000 tons—is purely speculative. 


Discrepancies in all these figures 
merely point out how important it is that 
we should have an up-to-date analysis 
of these basic factors, in the interest of 
arriving at a closer agreement between 
the experts, before we go on the assump- 
tion that the project can be self-liqui- 
dating. 

I have mentioned the many assump- 
tions accepted in the 1941 Commerce De- 
partment study of the 17 commodities 
which have been used to this day as the 
basis for potential traffic estimates. I 
now should like to discuss two or three 
specific commodities to illustrate why I 
believe the proponents’ estimates of ship- 
ping-cost savings are overoptimistic. 

“Take the question of grain, for in- 
stance, which always has been given 
prominence in the consideration of fu- 
ture traffic moving over the seaway, since 
the Great Lakes tributaries area is the 
greatest grain-producing area in the 
world. The 1941 survey concluded that 
a total of 1,292,300 tons of grain, both 
domestic and foreign, would move 
through the seaway at a total saving of 
slightly over $2,000,000—Survey, part 
111, page 33. Last July Dr. Danielian 
estimated potential grain traffic at 
6,000,000 tons, a total revenue of $3,000,- 
000—Senate hearings, page 440 Then 
just last November the Commerce De- 
partment in its economic appraisal of the 
St. Lawrence seaway predicted potential 
volume of grain traffic from a minimum 
of 6,500,000 tons to a maximum in excess 
of 11,500,000 tons—Industry Report, page 
45. These swelling estimates certainly 
call for critical analysis. 

I wrote the New York Central Rail- 
road for information. Mr. Metzman, 
president of that railroad, replied with 
an accompanying memorandum in which 
one paragraph stated: 

To illustrate, proponents have claimed 
savings of from 5 to 8 cents per bushel which 
cannot be supported and are more illusionary 
than actual when consideration is given to 
the fact that during the last 3 years before 
the war began in Europe (1936-38) the cost 
of shipping grain the whole length of the 
Lakes from Duluth to Montreal averaged 
only 4% cents a bushel. Adding to this the 
charge of three-fourths of a cent for trans- 
shipping the grain to ocean bottoms at 
Montreal makes a total charge of about 514 
cents—out of which it is seriously proposed 
to save more than 5 cents. 


The recent 1947 Commerce Depart- 
ment report bases potential grain ton- 
nage through the seaway primarily on 
what is now exported via the ports of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. Where does all this grain 
that now goes through these American 
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ports on the Atlantic seaboard originate? 
During the period from 1936 to 1946 the 
total wheat exported through United 
States Atlantic ports was 478,201,900 
tons, of which 85 percent was Canadian. 
Construction of the seaway would pre- 
sumably take these Canadian exports 
away from the Atlantic ports, except for 
that which moves in winter. I cannot 
see how it could have any other effect. 
For instance, the potential loss to Bos- 
ton is clearly brought out in this recent 
Commerce Department report. It shows 
that during the period 1920 to 1935, 
75 percent of all the grain exported from 
that port was Canadian, and from 1936 
to 1946 Boston handled 34,500,000 bush- 
els of Canadian grain. 

Furthermore, this new study points out 
that overseas grain trade will come down 
the Lakes in large lake carriers for 
transshipment at Montreal with a loss 
to the shipping facilities at -Buffalo. 
This study admits ocean-going ships will 
not carry grain down the seaway. 

Proponents who continually have 
shifted from one tack to ancther through 
the years are now pinning their hopes 
for increased traffic on iron ore which 
would move over the seaway. This con- 
clusion again clearly emphasizes the need 
for a new reappraisal of the seaway’s 
potentialities. Movement of iron ore 
over the seaway was given only the 
slightest consideration in the 1941 sur- 
vey. But, in recent months proponents 
have gone all-out on ore. The 1947 
Commerce Department report estimates 
potential ore tonnage at thirty to thirty- 
seven million tons. This whole ore ques- 
tion is based on the apparent fear of the 
proponents that Great Lakes ore is just 
about finished. Secretary Harriman 
told the committee last Juy that— 

Construction of the seaway serves as sort 
of a national insurance by making it possible 
to bring into the lake region great amounts 
of foreign ore. The iron grade ores of Labra- 


dor are particularly significant from this 
standpoint of national security. 


He predicted twenty to thirty million 
tons of ore might well develop as poten- 
tial traffic within the foreseeable future— 
Senate hearings, 1947, page 402. If this 
volume of ore does develop, the real 
question comes down to this: Is the ca- 
pacity of the seaway sufficiently large 
to handle it? In an authoritative dis- 
cussion of this question, Prof. John L. 
McDougall, associate professor of com- 
merce at Queen’s University, in Canada, 
has this to say: 

Even if the Pittsburgh area is supplied by 
rail from the Atlantic coast, the ore require- 
ments of the remaining steel cities are still 
probably in the vicinity of 50,000,000 tons a 
year. It is most unlikely that this volume of 
ore traffic can be handled through the 
seaway. 


What do the steel people who depend 
upon ore say about these glum predictions 
of economic death to Lake Superior iron 
ore? Mr. Wilfred Sykes, president of the 
Inland Steel Co., in a speech last month 
said: 

I think we have in sight enough ore to last 
us say for 30 to 40 years; that is, the ordinary 
high-grade easily mined ores. But that is 
not the end of the steel business by a long 
way on the Mesabi Range. 
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Referring to ore which can be concen- 
trated from taconite in this country, 
Sykes stated that this was good for 
another 75 to 150 years after the easily 
mined ores are exhausted. He goes on to 
say: 

But that is not all. There is other iron- 
bearing material which is not magnetic, that 
we think we know how to concentrate today. 
We could make the iron magnetic so it could 
be concentrated by the same methods as 
the ore previously referred to. And of that 
material there is in sight from thirty to forty 
billion tons of concentrate—enough to last 
us, oh, for 400 to 500 years or something like 
that; and beyond that I don’t think we will 
be worrying about it. 


On this point the minority report on 
page 18 said: 


We do not believe that justification of the 
seaway as a potential contribution to our 
national defense can be founded on the 
proposition that the Great Lakes mining in- 
dustry is going to become unable to supply 
our blast furnaces with ore, therefore we 
must build a seaway to provide the means 
of importation of foreign ores. 


Before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in 1946 Mr. R. C. Allen, presi- 
dent of the Reserve Mining Co. said: 


Unless it be our deliberate purpose to turn 
the Lake Superior iron-ore market over to 
foreign capital and labor and to put our 
iron and <<eel industry at the jeopardy of a 
foreign ore supply, there is no need and no 
demand for a St. Lawrence seaway to make 
foreign ore available to inland furnace plants. 

We do not fear competition through the 
proposed seaway if ships laden with foreign 
ore are charged fairly for the use of the 
facilities. We do not fear competition from 
any source that pays labor our scale of wages. 
We are not asking our Government for any 
subsidies. All we ask our Government is . 
that it withhold subsidies to our foreign com- 
petitors. If subsidies to our foreign competi- 
tion are withheld, there need be no worry 
about large importations of iron ore through 
the proposed seaway. (Hearings on S. J. Res. 
1C4, p. 1364.) 


I think a very fair presentation of the 
ore question is contained in a letter I re- 
cently received from Mr. Benjamin F. 
Fairless, president of the United States 
Steel Corp. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the letter printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, as 
follows: 

UNITED STATES STEEL Corp. 
or DELAWARE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 2, 1948. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: It was a 
pleasure to receive your letter of December 
11, stating your opinion with reference to 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
canal. 

At this time it cannot be determined what 
tonnage of iron ore and other commodities 
would be available for transportation 
through the canal. For example, the iron 
ore deposits of Labrador mentioned in your 
letter will require additional time to prove a 
sufficient tonnage of ore to make their de- 
velopment possible. Last year’s exploration, 
retardc 1 by the short season, proved approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 tons of available ores. 
There are other favorable areas still to be 
prospected in these concessions. 

It is difficult at this time to foresee any 
large tonnage of foreign ores, unless it be 
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from the Quebec-Labrador area, which by 
the use of such a canal could be made com- 
petitive with the beneficiated ores from the 
Lake Superior district. Such beneficiated 
Lake Superior ores will gradually become a 
larger percentage of the Lake ores consumed 
by the various steel companies. 

The general policy of United States Steel 
Corp. with regard to the building of the St. 
Lawrence seaway canal at present is to await 
additional information as to its commercial 
potential possibilities and its cost before a 
definite position is taken either for or against 
the project. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes for the New Year, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
B. F. YAartRLEss, 
President. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I call particular 
attention to his last paragraph: 

The ceneral policy of United States Steel 
Corp. with regard to the building of the St. 
Lawrence seaway canal at present is to await 
additional information as to its commercial 
potential possibilities and its cost before a 
definite position is taken either for or against 
the project. 


These remarks merely add to the 
argument that further study of the 
whole proposition should be undertaken. 

The savings claimed by the 1941 study 
on the transportation of automobiles and 
trucks appears to me extremely dubious. 
The survey estimate of savings on coast- 
wise movement of these commodities is 
based on the shipping of 216,575 cars and 
trucks weighing 359,000 tons. Total sav- 
ings in transportation charges are put 
at $3,993,000. This quantity of automo- 
biles calls for an average shipment of 
902 cars and trucks per day from the 
Great Lakes in domestic trade alone. In 
these days when the roads are good and 
cars can be run over them or trucked 
over them, when the demand for new 
cars is intense, and will continue intense 
for a number of years, is it reasonable to 
suppose, first, that as many cars as this 
can be loaded per day; and, second, that 
they would be transported in this man- 
ner? I have not seen any survey which 
compared the cost of shipping automo- 
biles by the seaway to the cost-of ship- 
ping them by trailer-truck which is so 
common today. The survey also makes 
an estimate on shipping automobiles via 
the seaway to the Atlantic coast and via 
the Panama Canal to the Pacific coast. 
It is hard for me to believe that there 
will be much traffic of this character. 
These figures do not include shipping 
automobiles for export. Is it not rea- 
sonable to expect—and this is important, 
Mr. President—that a large proportion 
of automobiles for export will continue 
to pass through the eastern ports, where 
cargoes for various foreign destinations 
may be classified and consolidated and 
where : eturn loads are more assured? 

The survey also stated that 163,000 
tons of bananas would travel via the sea- 
way. We in Massachusetts know that 
the United Fruit Co. handles most of 
the bananas within this country. Yet, 
both Mr. Kelleher, manager of the 
freight and passenger department of the 
company, and the late W. K. Jackson, 
former vice president of the company 
and president of the National Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, wrote 
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to me that their company does not plan 
to navigate the St. Lawrence seaway as 
“it would be much more economical to 
discharge the fruit at United States At- 
lantic and Gulf ports and rail it to the 
interior markets.” Mr. Jackson adds: 

One of the principal arguments in favor 
of the waterway is that it might reduce the 
ocean rates on grains and other bulk com- 
modities moving from the Great Lakes area 
into foreign commerce and that this would 
be of benefit to the farmers of the Middle 
West. I suggest that the freight on these 
commodities is paid by the foreign pur- 
chasers and it is doubtful whether a slightly 
lower freight rate to these foreign purchasers 
would be of any value to the shippers of the 
Middie West. 


In concluding this discussion of ex- 
pected traffic and expected savings, Mr. 
President, we find that there is no real 
agreement among any of the experts on 
traffic expectancy and no real agree- 
ment on savings; and, finally, in going 
over the masses of material on both these 
vital phases of the project, we find that 
no complete study of these two subjects 
has been made since 1941. How can we 
possibly determine whether this seaway 
will pay its own way, if we do not have 
an up-to-date, all-inclusive picture of 
capacity and expected savings in light of 
present-day conditions? 

QUESTION OF TOLLS 

Mr. President, while a discussion of 
tolis has hovered in the background, it 
first came into the open when Senate 
Joint Resolution 111 was introduced in 
the Senate on May 9, 1947. That resolu- 
tion called for making the new deep- 
water navigation works on the St. Law- 
rence River self-liquidating by charging 
reasonable tolis. The committee changed 
the words “St. Lawrence River” to “Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system.” The reso- 
lution provides, in section 1, that the 
President shall conclude satisfactory 
agreements with Canada agreeing to this 
proposition before going ahead with the 
seaway. In section 3 it states: 

During the period of construction the 
President is authorized and directed to ne- 
gotiate a further agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, under the provisions of 
the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, defin- 
ing the rates of charges or tolls to be levied 
for the use of the new deep-water naviga- 
tion facilities on the St. Lawrence River, au- 
thorized in this joint resolution. 


There are various provisos in that sec- 
tion; but, the present proposition comes 
down to this: that tolls shall apply only 
on traffic utilizing the new deep-water 
navigation works of the St. Lawrence, 
that they shall be sufficient or supposed 
to be sufficient—and I use the word “sup- 
pose” advisedly—to liquidate the so- 
called new deep-water navigation works 
on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system. 

Mr. President, why should not these 
agreements be made before construction 
starts? There are a great many factors 
that enter into this proposition. Why 
should not we have a complete under- 
standing with Canada before we go 
ahead? We leave to the President just 
what he can negotiate without any quali- 
fications; namely, tolls for the so-called 
new deep-water navigation works. Is it 
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wise thus to tie the hands of the Presi- 
dent and thus to deliver, in effect, a form 
of ultimatum to Canada? To illustrate 
what I mean, why is it not perfectly rea- 
sonable for Canada to ask that these toll 
negotiations include consideration of the 
sum it already has spent on the seaway? 
Canada has spent four times what we 
have spent thus far. Why is it not rea- 
sonable for Canada to ask various other 
questions? What effect will tolls have 
on their own traffic? It is true that the 
14-foot canal will remain toll free, but 
the great majority of the vessels now 
using this canal and now using the Wel- 
land Canal are Canadian. Certainly a 
perfecily fair Canadian point of view 
would be: How much of this traffic might 
we lose to foreign ships and take away 
from Canadian ships as a result of im- 
posing tolls? Today, grain going down 
the St. Lawrence is carried almost ex- 
clusively in Canadian bottoms, through 
the 14-foot canal. Imposition of tolls on 
the seaway would increase the competi- 
tive position of the Canadians. These 
are just a few questions that I certainly 
should like to ask if I were a Canadian 
negotiator. To me it is self-evident that 
the result of these negotiations should 
be before us while the question of build- 
ing a self-liquidating seaway is being dis- 
cussed, Mr. President, let us remember 
that the resolution states that an agree- 
ment on tolls shall become effective only 
after approval of the Congress of the 
United States and the Parliament of 
Canada. 

Another question comes to my mind. 
The language of the resolution makes 
perfectly clear that the President must 
see to it that the Government of Canada 
agrees to the principle of making “the 
new deep-water navigation works on the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system herein 
authorized self-liquidating by charging 
reasonable tolls.” Just what are these 
works? If we turn to page 14 of the 
majority report we find the following: 

The next step is to determine the proper 
allocation of total costs between the power 
phase and the deep-water navigation facili- 
ties. General Wheeler, in discussing the an- 
nual to the United States of the navi- 
gation facilities, took the United States cost 
to complete the seaway and power project, 
$491,000,000, and subtracted therefrom the 
cost of works primarily for power chargeable 
to the United States, $166,000,000, as well as 
one-half of the item common to power and 
navigation, $91,000,000, making a total first 
cost to the United States for navigation alone 
of $234,000,000. While this method of allo- 
cation is sound for engineering purposes, it 
does not meet the needs of the subcommittee 
in determining the allocation of costs be- 
tween power and navigation for the purposes 
of self-liquidation. 

As already indicated, the subcommittee 
considers that all expenditures for new work 
should be liquidated. Accordingly, the 
actual payments by the State of New York 
to the United States Government under the 
accord referred to in section 5 of the resolu- 
tion, and the payments by the Province of 
Ontario to the Dominion Government under 
the Dominion-Provincial accord of March 
19, 1941, for the power facilities must be 
taken as the total cost of the power project, 
while the remaining cost is out-of-pocket 
contributions by the Federal Governments 
of Canada and the United States to be liqui- 
dated by charges against navigation. 
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Mr. President, I have quoted the fore- 
going in full because it seems clear to 
me from this language that, whereas the 
commanding general of the United 
States engineers charged $91,000,000, 
one-half of the item common to power 
and navigation, the committee would 
liquidate this item by charges against 
navigation. Is this entirely part of the 
deep-water navigation works as called 
for in the resolution? Is this a proper 
allocation? I think the allocation 
should be made clear and decisive. If 
it is intended to subsidize the power pr6j- 
ect by $91,000,000, let us be sure that 
everyone understands that this sum, or 
such other sum as may finally be deter- 
mined, is going to be paid for by the, 
shippers who use the navigational fea- 
tures, or by the United States taxpayer 
if the tolls fail to liquidate this amount. 
Personally, I do not believe it is the in- 
tent of this body to subsidize power at 
the expense of shipping or the taxpayer. 

I wish to make it clear that I am not 
opposing the proposal for the imposition 
of tolls. I am stating that on the pres- 
ent evidence we have no assurance that 
they will liquidate the project. 

Furthermore, the levying of tolls is 
in itself a subject for more careful study. 
I quote now from the 1941 survey, start- 
ing on page 30 of part VII: 

Whether or not tolls should actually be 
levied on the St. Lawrence seaway is a mat- 
ter of national policy which requires careful 
study and analysis. The question of charg- 
ing tolls on waterways has been a highly con- 
troversial issue in American history and has 
become enshrouded in tradition and practice 
which does not allow a quick and partial 
solution. With the exception of the Panama 
Canal, waterways established by the United 
States have been notably free of tolls. This 
policy is embedded in the law of the country. 


Mr. President, remember that the 
paragraph I have just quoted was writ- 
ten in connection with the seaway by 
our own Department of Commerce. I 
agree with what it has to say. It is most 
important, it seems to me, that we have 
more thorough discussion and more 
thorough analysis and research of the 
problem which tolls involve, than have 
been presented since last May 9 when 
this resolution Was introduced. 

The Senator from Vermont, this aft- 
ernoon, in reply to the Senator from 
New Jersey, raised the question of wheth- 
er tolls should be charged. As between 
the Corps of Engineers and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, he felt that the De- 
partment should be asked for a recom- 
mendation. I mention this because I 
have quoted from the report of the De- 
-partment of Commerce, which also raises 
the question of tolls in connection with 
various other rivers and lakes, which 
would have to be considered in the event 
tolls were charged on the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

Let me quote further, Mr. President, 
from the 1941 survey: 

In considering the problem of toll charges 
on the St. Lawrence, certain difficult prob- 
lems present themselves. In the first in- 






stance, the general policy of charging tolls 
on waterways must be reexamined before 
any application in a particular case is under- 
Since changes in freight rates affect 


taken, 
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the welfare of established industry and the 
location of new plants and industry in the 
future, a reexamination of national policy 
on tolls requires an extensive analysis of 
the effect of this changé of policy upon 
American industry, particularly in those 
areas where waterway transportation is avail- 
able. 


And again reading from the 1941 sur- 
vey: 

Furthermore, a consideration of tolls in 
any one case, such as the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, necessitates an examination of the ef- 
fect of such tolls upon competitive routes. 
Tolls cannot be charged on the St. Lawrence 
wfthout studying the effects of this prac- 
tice upon the Ohio and the Mississippi River 
systems and the New York State Barge Canal. 
The problem of charging tolls on the St. 
Lawrence is further complicated by the fact 
that there already exists an extensive canal 
system from Lake Superior to the lower St. 
Lawrence River, which is free of tolls. The 
effect of a new schedule of toll charges upon 
existing traffic must certainly be studied 
very carefully, and the possibilities of dis- 
criminatory charges in order to preserve the 
relative position of industries and commerce 
established on a principle of free water trans- 
portation, must be examined. This is par- 
ticularly important since Canadian national 
policy in the St. Lawrence watershed, which 
is the Dominion’s economic lifeline, is based 
on the principle of toll-free water trans- 
portation. 


Here are additional good arguments 
for negotiating tolls now: 


The peculiar nature of traffic through the 
St. Lawrence canals at present and through 
the prospective seaway also creates some 
problems that require careful examination. 
Low-priced stable agricultural products form 
a considerable part of this traffic. Hence a 
flat charge on a tonnage basis, as at Panama 
Canal, may not be effectively applicable in 
the case of the St. Lawrence seaway. It is 
important, therefore, to study the possibili- 
ties of discriminatory rates between classes 
of products that utilize the seaway. 


This point is recognized by the pro- 
ponents, and yet it should be recognized 
by all as another convincing reason why 
we should have negotiations now. Let 
me read two further paragraphs, which 
I believe give even more convincing argu- 
ments: 


The St. Lawrence seaway is not a con- 
tinuous canal system. It consists, in fact, 
of a series of canals separated from each 
other by lakes, rivers, and channels. There 
is one-way traffic over part of the distance 
in this extensive Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system, between, for instance, Lake Superior 
and Lake Michigan, or between Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario, or between Lake Ontario and 
Montreal. Some traffic utilizes one segment, 
other traffic uses two links.in the water- 
ways system, and there is also through traffic 
which utilizes all of the canals in this inter- 
connected system. Hence the establishment 
of tolls must be studied in the light of this 
situation, which is immeasurably more com- 
plicated than at either the Suez Canal or the 
Panama Canal. 

Finally, the question of tolls on the St. 
Lawrence seaway or any part of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system must be examined 
in the light not only of the economic struc- 
ture of Canada and the Middle West of the 
United States, but also in the light of the 
existing legal precedents of each country, and 
in the light of treaty relations between the 
two countries. 


If the seaway is to be made self-liqui- 


dating through tolls, it seems to me that | 
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the Department of Commerce itself sets 
forth very pungent reasons why the nego- 
tiations should be done and the results 
given to the Congress before it is asked to 
approve this resolution. 

Now let us turn to the question of costs 
with relation to tolls. 

COST OF PROJECT 


The total cost of the project as given 
in the majority report is $719,928,000, of 
which Canada’s share is $228,319,000 and 
the United States share $491,609,000. 
From each of the figures must be de- 
ducted payment by New York State for 
power and payment by Ontario for power 
which is estimated in each case at $160,- 
795,000, giving the remaining new work 
for Canada $67,524,000, for the United 
States $330,814,000, or a total for both 
Canada and the United States of $398,- 
338,000. Let us for a moment accept 
these figures. To them must be added 
interest charges during the period of 
construction. At just what rate this 
should be taken it is difficult to say. In- 
terest rates are rising, as recently stated 
by the Federal Reserve Board and as is 
apparent as a result of their actions in 
dropping the-support levels on Govern- 
ment bonds. It is probably safe to as- 
sume that the United States interest 
charges during the period of construc- 
tion would run close to $30,000,000, giving 
a cost to the United States of $360,000,- 
000. But I have pointed out at some 
length that this does not include the 
costs which must be added to to make the 
harbors and ports of the Great Lakes 
capable of handling ships that might get 
through this seaway. I have stated that 
the Brookings Institution places this 
figure at three hundred and forty million 
as of 1929. If it was three hundred and 
forty million in 1929, it is probably at 
least five hundred million today. This 
gives us a figure of eight hundred and 
sixty million for United States costs ex- 
clusive of the power development. In 
addition, we must consider the cost to 
date of expenditures for navigation, esti- 
mated as $132,000,000 for Canada and 
$32,000,000 for the United States. So 
an eventual figure of a billion for the 
United States alone is not too far off. 

The majority report gives an item 
common to power and navigation of 
which the United States half is ninety- 
one million. This item is included in the 
figures as quoted. But, let me again ask, 
should navigation be expected to pay for 
all the features which are common to 
navigation and to power, as previously 
explained? 

The base figures which I have given 
so far have been taken from the majority 
report. I have recently received a letter 
from Mr. L. C. Sabin, vice president of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association, in which he 
gives certain calculations and conclu- 
sions. These calculations are based 9.7 
percent higher than the base used by the 
Army engineers. The reason for this is 
because the Engineering News Index has 
increased its cost index this amount 
since last May. 

At this point I should like to insert in 
the Recorp exhibit F, showing various 
estimated costs and carrying charges. 
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There being no objection, the table was 


ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 


follows: 
ExursiT F 


St. Lawrence seaway—estimated cost and 
carrying charges 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Cana- | United Tota) 
da, | States, ta. for Jan- 
May | May “7 


Total cost: 
United States 
engineers /2315, 770} 523, 351 
Added by Senate 
committee 
Corrected total | | 
I nnctiiccenaee 360, 399) 523, 351 


Expended to 
at 2132, 672) 31, 742) 
Cost to complete_| 227, 727) 491, 609 
Interest during 
construction 3 
percent: Half 
of 6 years. ....- 
Cost, including 
interest........ 
Possible pay- 
ments for pow- 


8 44, 20! wieeonee 
| 969, 470 


164, 414 
805, 056 


44,245) 64,740) 72, 455 
248, 222) 535, 854) 784,076) 877, 511 


420, 499) 





' 64, 571) 166, 184) 230, 755) 253, 128 

Amount to liqui- 
date by navi- 
gation 

Interest and 
amortization 
by Engineer 
Department, 
estimated 4.33 


183, 651) 369, 670) 553, 221) 624, 383 


16,007} 23,959) 27,036 
Operation 

maintenance 

estimated at 2 


7,393} 11, 066 


12, 487 


Estimated 
total annual 
11, 625} 23,400] 35,025] 39, 523 


1 Allowing for advance in construction costs since May 
1947, January 1948 ENR index referred to May 1947= 
1.097. 

2 Hearings, Senate committee, June 13, 1947, p. 394. 

§ Report 810, Jan. 7, 1948; Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, pp. 13-14. 

4 Report 810, Jan. 7, 1948; Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, p. 15, rate of interest. 

6 Report 810, Jan. 7, 1948; Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, p. 14, as to “cost of works solely for power.” 

¢ General Robins, Senate hearings, Feb. 20, 1946, p. 170. 

™The average annual charges for maintenance and 
operation on 6 important United States canal and river 
projects having combined traffic of over 200,000,000 tons 
was 2.07 percent of cost of new work. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. In explanation 
of the tables, I quote from Mr. Sabin’s 
letter: 


In explanation you will note I have used 
basically the estimate of the Corps of Engi- 
neers given by General Wheeler at the Senate 
committee hearing on June 13, 1947, page 394. 
To this I have added the $44,629,000 allowed 
by the Senate subcommittee to bring the 
Canadian cost estimates up to May 1947. In 
possible payments for power works, I have 
used the Senate committee allowance from 
the State of New York, although this is be- 
lieved to be a pure assumption not based on 
any official agreement. For the suggested 
payment by Ontario to the Dominion, I have 
not followed the committee as there seems to 
be even less authority for such reduction, 
but I have subtracted the estimated cost of 
works solely for power as being a reasonable 
expectation. 

For rate of interest during construction 
and for annual interest and amortization 
charges I have used General Robin's testi- 
mony. All estimates of maintenance and 
operation heretofore made by the War De- 
partment seem to me quite unrealistic. I 
have made an analysis of six large projects, 
finding the maintenance and operation 
charges vary from 1.6 percent for St. Marys 
River and Cape Cod Canal to 4.1 percent for 
Monongahela River. The total freight car- 
ried by these six projects is 200,000,000 tons 
annually. The average annual maintenance 
and operation charges amount to 2.07 percent 
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of total cost. For the Panama Canal the rate 
is about 2.7 percent. I have used 2 percent 
for this annual charge. 


I have introduced this table because I 
believe it points up some of the basic 
questions of cost which exist. There is 
certainly serious controversy as to just 
what the ultimate cost is that may be 
liquidated by tolls. Certainly, this 
amount—or the basis to arrive at the 
amount—should be negotiated with 
Canada prior to the passage of this reso- 
lution. 

However, I refer particularly to Mr. 
Sabin’s conclusions as to the estimated 
total annual charges. His figure, as of 
January 1948, is $39,523,000. This com- 
pares with the figure given in the ma- 
jority report for May 1947 of a low of 
$17,448,000 and a high of $21,260,000. 
The difference between these estimates 
is obviously great. Accepting Mr. Sa- 
bin’s figure, $39,523,000 for the moment 
and applying the total limit of $1.25 per 
short ton, it would take a volume of 
about 31,000,000 tons annually to liqui- 
date the seaway. If we apply the aver- 
age toll charge for all commodities, as 
presented by Mr. Danielian last year, 
you would need an annual volume of 
traffic of 38,000,000 tons to accomplish 
self-liquidation. This amount of traffic 
could not go through the locks—25,000,- 
000 tons is probably the maximum. 

When there is a question as to whether 
any potential traffic will even liquidate 
the smaller figures, and we are presented 
with larger factual figures, is it not fair 
to say, Let us negotiate toll agreements 
now and find out exactly where Canada 
stands and where we stand? 

There is another factor of costs. 
Without quoting statistics and tables, I 
can find no project of this character that 
has been built at less than the estimates. 
The cost has always been more—in most 
cases very substantially more. While 
the costs I have mentioned are enormous, 
compared to our present national in- 
come, compared to the costs of war and 
the aftermaths of war, percentage-wise 
they are not very great. But let me re- 
peat, we are discussing a 27-foot chan- 
nel. I have tried to show it will take at 
least a 30, probably a 33-foot channel, 
before this can be called a first-class 
navigational project. Some people try 
to compare it to the Panama Canal. The 
controlling depths in the Panama Canal 
are 40 feet. The main channel in Bos- 
ton is 40 feet. The controlling channel 
from Montreal down the St. Lawrence 
will be at least 35 feet. How much more 
would it cost to deepen this seaway and 
to deepen all the harbors and ports and 
connecting channels in the Great Lakes 
to 30 or 33 feet? I should like to have 
an idea of those figures before consider- 
ing going ahead. 

I know costs have changed during re- 
cent years, that they have gone up 
enormously. I have high regard for the 
Army engineers. I do not want to be- 
little their statements. But let me 
repeat: We must know the rate of in- 
terest to be used. We must know the 
figure for amortization. We must know 
the es for maintenance, and the 
figures for operation. The figures must 
be agreed to by Canada before we can 
possibly go ahead and even have a basis 
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for negotiating tolls. I believe there is 
good reason why this whole question of 
all costs should be completely recon- 
sidered in view of conditions which exist 
in 1948 and which will probably exist in 
the years that are to follow. Let me 
emphasize the word “All.” Let us be 
sure of what figures we are trying to 
liquidate by tolls. 

In considering the possible injury to 
our ports, it is fair to keep in mind that 
the cumulative cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to June 30, 1944, for new work 
on all the sea-coast harbors and chan- 
nels of the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf 
ports of the United States amounted to 
only $705,000,000. This is less than the 
probable cost of this seaway and the 
improvements which must be made in 
the Great Lakes. 

Today in order to handle modern 
steamships and modern cargoes we need 
new dockage facilities, which are mod- 
ernized and can handle cargo quickly and 
efficiently so as to save in the turn- 
around of the ships of our merchant 
marine. In this connection, I would like 
to quote from the Report of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine, November 1947: 

Reduction in handling costs can come 
through the application of suitable mecha- 
nized systems for moving cargo into and out 
of ships through the modernization and im- 
provement of port and terminal facilities 
and through the development of ships of 
specialized type where their utility for the 
service in view is indicated. In view of the 
wide application and importance of im- 
proved cargo handling procedures and facili- 
ties in the national economy and in the 
development of American-flag shipping, the 
committee recommends that the Government 
Sponsor a concerted cooperative effort by 
shipping companies, shippers, ship designers, 
maritime labor, port authorities, and in- 
terested governmental departments toward 
the reduction of cargo-handling costs, 


Why is it not fair to consider what it 
will cost to carry out these recommenda- 
tions to modernize existing facilities be- 
fore further considering the project now 
under debate? This seaway will handle 
at best only a comparatively small 
amount of tonnage for 7 months each 
year. Much of this tonnage will come, 
if the proponents are correct, from the 
ports which we have already built up— 
from the ports which we need for na- 
tional defense purposes—and which the 
people who now make their homes in 
those parts need in order to earn their 
living. 

I come now, Mr. President, to the num- 
ber of agreements necessary to put pro- 
visions of Senate Joint Resolution 111 
into effect. 

Senate Joint Resolution 111 authorizes 
and empowers the President to ful- 
fill the undertakings made in behalf of 
the United States in the agreement dated 
March 19, 1941, between the United 
States and Canada with the exception of 
article 7, article 8, paragraph (c), and 
article 9. This agreement of March 19, 
1941, according to the resolution is based 
on the provisions of article 13 of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 between 
the United States and Great Britain. I 
would like to point out 10 acts this reso- 
lution calls for: 
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First. Section 1, page 2, line 5: Before 
fulfilling the undertakings made on be- 
half of the United States in the agree- 
ment, the President has first to secure 
satisfactory evidence of the approval of 
the agreement, with the exceptions pro- 
vided, by reciprocal or concurrent legis- 
lation of Canada. 

Second. Section 1, page 2, line 12: 
The President must obtain satisfactory 
assurances by exchange of notes or other- 
wise that the Government of Canada 
agrees to the principle of making the new 
deep-water navigation works self-liqui- 
dating. 

Third. Section 2, page 2, line 2: Article 
7 and article 9 of the agreement of 1941 
having been excluded, the President is 
asked to negotiate with Canada a treaty 
or treaties with reference to the matters 
provided in these articles, including pro- 
visions for perpetual navigation rights on 
the Great Lakes, on the connecting chan- 
nels and canals and in the wholly Cana- 
dian sections of the St. Lawrence River, 
as well as diversion of the waters of the 
Niagara River. 

Fourth. Section 2, page 3, line 5: 
These treaties must then be submitted 
to the Senate for its advice and consent 
and either approved or disapproved. 

Fifth. Section 3, page 3, line 8: During 
the period of construction, the Presi- 
dent is authorized and directed to nego- 
tiate a further agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of Canada defining the rates of 
charges or tolls to be levied for the use 
of the new deep-water navigation 
facilities. 

Sixth and seventh. Section 3, page 4, 


line 6: Such an agreement will become 
effective only after approval of the Con- 
gress of the United States and the Par- 


liament of Canada. This is actually two 
steps, so I assign them Nos. 6 and 7. 

Eighth. Section 5, page 5, line 3: The 
President is authorized and directed to 
negotiate an arrangement with the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York for the 
transfer to the appropriate agencies of 
that State of the power facilities on the 
United States side of the International 
Rapids. 

Ninth and tenth. Section 5, page 5, 
line 17: The arrangement negotiated to 
be effective only after approval of the 
Congress of the United States and Legis- 
lature of the State of New York. This is 
also two steps, so I assign them 9 and 10. 

I call these acts to your attention be- 
cause these 10 moves have to be made, 
negotiated, approved, or disapproved as 
a result of this resolution. With some 
of them I agree, with others I do not. 
But I would like ‘o repeat the question I 
have already as ed. Why not come to 
an agreement with Canada on the ques- 
tion of tolls? Why not have that agree- 
ment before the Congress of the United 
States and approved by that body and 
approved by the Parliament of Canada 
before going ahead? 

Then there is the question of a treaty 
or treaties with Canada. Article 7 of 
the agreement between the United States 
and Canada of 1941 has to do with the 
rights of navigation of the St. Lawrence 
River and the Great Lakes system, in- 
cluding the canals now existing or which 
may be hereafter constructed. Do you 
not think it is a good idea to decide that 
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question before you go ahead digging a 
canal to permit ships to use: these 
facilities? 

Article 9 deals with diversion of waters 
from Lake Erie and the Niagara River— 
deals with preserving Niagara Falls. 
Again I ask the question, Why cannot 
we have the actual treaty before us and 
not leave the negotiation until a later 
date? 

Neither these treaties nor these agree- 
ments can possibly come before this 
present Senate. We well know that while 
the Senate is a continuing body, one 
Senate cannot bind another—that one 
Congress cannot bind another. How, 
then, do we know what the feeling of a 
future Congress which has to act upon 
these treaties and these agreements May 
be? It-is perfectly possible that another 
Congress might refuse to approve some of 
them. I believe this is a very serious 
question, I believe that it is one which 
should have the most careful attention 
of every Member of this body. I cannot 
imagine, if this were a private enter- 
prise, going ahead with it until the loose 
ends had been tied together—until there 
was a definite understanding between 
the contracting parties. 

There is another question, one which I 
have already emphasized and which I 
think anyone will admit affects my State 
of Massachusetts. It affects all the New 
England States because they are within 
300 miles of the proposed site of the 
power project. There is still to be nego- 
tiated the arrangement between the Fed- 
eral Government and the State of New 
York concerning the power facilities. I 
want to know the exact terms of that 
agreement and just how we are going to 
be treated in New England. It is not that 
I distrust the intention of any official in 
the State of New York. It is not that I 
distrust, in any particular, the intention 
of the Congress of the United States, but 
again let me point out that no one official 
is responsible for the acts of his succes- 
sor. No Congress can be responsible for 
any ensuing Congress, and as a Senator 
from Massachusetts who is presently 
representing that State, I should like to 
know, and it seems to me that I have a 
right to know, how my State is going to 
fare, how it is going to be treated, before 
I even consider or even think of giving 
a blank check, and what really amounts 
to a blank power of attorney to some- 
body, somewhere, at sometime in the 
future. 

SUMMARY 


I now wish to summarize the points 
which I have endeavored to develop as to 
why the Senate should not at this session 
approve Senate Joint Resolution 111. 

First. Treaty versus agreement: I 
question the constitutionality of basing 
the St. Lawrence project on an Execu- 
tive agreement requiring a majority vote 
rather than a treaty requiring a two- 
thirds vote by the Senate. 

Second. Power: I am not opposed to 
the hydroelectric power phase of this 
project, but I believe power can and 
should be considered independently of 
navigation. I believe the power plant 
should be administered by the Federal 
Government for the benefit of all possi- 
ble consumers. I do not believe its ad- 
ministration should be turned over to one 
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State as section 5 of-the joint resolution 
permits. As a Senator from Massachu- 
setts, I want to know in specific terms 
just how much power Massachusetts 
would get before I even consider giving a 
blank check and what amounts to a blank 
power of attorney to somebody some- 
where at some time in the future. 

Third. National defense: The pro- 
posed seaway with its complicated sys- 
tem of locks,-closed by ice 5 months a 
year, limited by a depth of 27 feet, and 
located closer to a potential enemy by 
the polar concept of attack than the At- 
lantic seaboard—all render its defense 
value highly questionable. Furthermore 
a recent recommendation to convert the 
Panama Canal into a sea-level channel 
States “by contrast a lock canal, no mat- 
ter how strongly protected, can be put 
out of operation for periods of 2 to 4 years 
by conventional or atomic weapons.” If 
over $2,000,000,000 must be spent to con- 
vert the Panama Canal to a sea-level 
route for security reasons, how can this 
lock canal be of value for defense pur- 
poses? 

Fourth. Limiting depths of seaway: 
The seaway’s limiting depth of 27 feet 
makes it possible for only a very small 
percentage of our freighters and tankers 
to pass through it fully loaded. A fully 
loaded Liberty ship under way draws over 
30 feet. Maritime Commission figures of 
1945 would indicate that only 9.4 percent 
of our freighters and 2.3 percent of our 
tankers could negotiate the seaway. 

Fifth. Limiting depth of Great Lakes 
harbors: If ships do get through the sea- 
way, the limiting factor of Great Lakes 
harbors is even more convincing that 
modern, ocean-going ships will not come 
up the seaway. Not one Great Lakes 
harbor can presently accommodate 
ocean-going ships the size of a Liberty 
ship with a draft of 252 feet, according 
to the Army engineers. Speaking prac- 
tically, I just do not see how it is possible 
to get a ship drawing over 30 feet up a 
27-foot channel and into harbors that 
have even lower controlling depths. 

Sixth. Cost to deepen Great Lakes 
harbors: Why should not the cost to 
make these necessary improvements to 
the Lake harbors and channels and dock- 
ing facilities be included in the total cost 
of the seaway? A Brookings Institution 
study in 1929 put the cost of the harbor 
and channel improvements at $340,000,- 
000. Construction costs in 1948 are con- 
siderably higher—yet no survey has been 
made to determine how much. 

Seventh. Capacity of Welland Canal: 
Can the present traffic and the new traffic 
which the seaway may generate all be 
handled by the existing Welland Canal? 
Will a bottleneck develop there? We do 
not have any up-to-date factual study 
on this subject. 

Eighth. Potential traffic and savings: 
Guesses of the traffic which may go 
through the seaway and resulting savings 
vary so much that it is impossible for 
Congress to determine now whether the 
project will be self-liquidating. Savings 
estimates, in my opinion, show frequent 
lack of intimate knowledge of our dis- 
tribution system. Proponents now pin 
high hopes on great shipments of Labra- 
dor ore which could be imported via the 
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seaway. Right now even the steel com- 
panies admit that they are not sure 
whether there is enough ore in Labrador 
to make its development worth while. 
Would it not make better sense to have 
a new all-inclusive appraisal of expected 
traffic and possible savings over the sea- 
way before we authorized it, rather than 
proceeding on masses of out-of-date and 
contradictory material? 


Ninth. Toll negotiations: We are asked . 


to negotiate tolls—which require factual 
analysis of many far-reaching economic 
factors to reach the proper answers— 
during construction, not before it is con- 
structed. Even our own Department of 
Commerce has raised important implica- 
tions—questions concerning the charg- 
ing of tolls on St. Lawrence traffic. For 
example, how would toll charges affect 
existing free channels on other rivers 
and canals. Would they set a precedent? 
How will it affect present rate structures 
on industrial products, and plant loca- 
tions? We should have a complete 
understanding of these factors before, 
not after, we approved the toll principle. 

Tenth. Cost of seaway. We do not 
have a realistic idea of its total cost. 
Most frequently $491,000,000 is quoted 
as the United States share, but this does 
not include annual interest rates, or the 
cost of improving Great Lakes harbors. 
Present costs would make it more in the 
neighborhood of a billion dollar under- 
taking before it could be completed. 
These figures are for a 27-foot canal. 
How much will it cost to deepen the sea- 
way to accommodate up-to-date ships 
to a depth of, say, 33 feet? Let us not 
deceive ourselves on the true cost picture. 

Eleventh. Who will use the seaway? 
I have received letters from the leading 
steamship companies in the country. 
They almost unanimously oppose the 
seaway from a practical navigational 
viewpoint and do not intend to send 
their ships through it even if it is built. 
It is impossible for me to believe that 
the men who are in the business of mov- 
ing cargo are against it if it would help 
their business. 

Twelfth. Value of seaway versus exist- 
ing ports: We must weigh one national 
desirability against another. Do we 
want to improve, for defense purposes 
and for commercial uses, our ice free, 
year-round Atlantic and Gulf ports or 
build this multimillion dollar seaway 
which can be used only 7 months a year? 
Considering the alternatives from a cost 
angle, we remember that the cumulative 
cost to the Federal Government for all 
new work on all our seacoast harbors and 
canals of the Atlantic, Pacific, and the 
Gulf amounted to only $700,000,000 to 
June 1944. This is less than the proba- 
ble cost of the seaway. 

Thirteenth. Resolution involves 10 
steps: Enactment of this resolution sets 
in motion 10 different steps—treaties and 
agreements—which must be negotiated, 
approved, or disapproved. None of these 
treaties or agreements can possibly come 
before the present Senate. Why were 
not many of these loose ends tied to- 
gether before we were even asked to dis- 
cuss Senate Joint Resolution 111? 
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For these reasons, Mr. President, I sin- 
cerely hope Senate Joint Resolution 111 
will be rejected. 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BALDWIN. At page 956 of the 
proceedings and debates of the Eightieth 
Congress, second session, in the discus- 
sion of the St. Lawrence waterway, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] read in part from a 
letter which was sent to him by Mr. Sam 
Ferguson, president of the Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Co. The letter is dated De- 
cember 11, 1945. 

The statement read was only a part of 
the letter, and I should like to have unani- 
mous consent to incorporate the entire 
letter in the Recorp. I may say that I 
have spoken to the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont about the matter, and he 
said that had he had the entire letter 
with him at the time he would have in- 
serted it all in the REecorD, and he is per- 
fectly agreeable to my having the entire 
letter inserted in the Recorp at this time. 
My purpose in doing so is to have ap- 
pear completely on the record what Mr. 
Ferguson's position with reference to the 
St. Lawrence waterway was at that time, 
and I understand it is unchanged. 

There being no objection the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 

Tue Hartrorp ELECTRIC LIGHT Co., 
Hartford, Conn., December 11, 1945. 
The Honorable Grorce D. AIKEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR AIKEN: Inasmuch as you 
cited me by name as supporting the St. Law- 
rence development (Appendix of the REcorp, 
vol. 91, pt. 13, p. 5261), I feel justified in 
writing you in order to bring to your atten- 
tion certain changed conditions which have 
come to pass in the 20 years which have 
elapsed since the committee report. 

1. Construction costs of this character are 
double what they were. 

2. Steam plants are more than twice as 
efficient as they then were. 

3. Federal policy for utilization of tax-free 
power today is to preempt the loads now 
served by tax-paying utilities which is de- 
structive to this branch of private enterprise. 

It is No. 3 above which makes me oppose 
the project under today’s conditions in the 
interest of hundreds of thousands of investors 
with whose money existing facilities have 
been built. I regret to be forced to take this 
position, as I would otherwise favor the utili- 
zation of this natural resource. 

Even today I would favor it if the enabling 
legislation required that: 

All power developed is to be sold at the 
bus to private distributing companies under 
the proviso that all savings effected by the 
purchase and resale of Federally generated 
power shall be passed on to the ultimate con- 
sumer as directed and regulated by the ap- 
propriate regulatory authority. 

A refusal of such an eminently fair recog- 


* nition of the impropriety of creating private 


profits out of a taxpayer’s investment can 
only be interpreted as indicating a desire to 
wreck the industry. 

I enclose copy of recent correspondence 
with a St. Lawrence enthusiast who knew only 
part of the story. 

Yours sincerely, 
S. Fercuson, 
President. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am very glad the 
junior Senator from Connecticut has 
inserted all of Mr. Ferguson’s letter in 
the ReEcorp, and, as he said, if I had had 
the entire letter with me the other day 
when I quoted from it I would have in- 
serted it myself. Mr. Ferguson’s letter 
was occasioned by a speech which I made 
before the Boston City Club on Novem- 
ber 14, 1945, and, so that the Recorp may 
be complete, I ask unanimous consent to 
have my speech, together with the Ap- 
pendix appearing at the end thereof con- 
taining the names of the members of 
the Joint New England-St. Lawrence 
Waterway Committee, 1923-25, printed 
in the ReEcorp at this point. I believe 
that will make the entire situation per- 
fectly clear. There is no disagreement 
between the Senator from Connecticut 
and myself as to Mr. Ferguson’s position 
and as his meaning as expressed in the 
letter. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


New ENGLAND AND THE ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


(By Senator Grorce D. AIKEN, of Vermont, 
delivered before the Boston City Club, No- 
vember 14, 1945) 


It was with a great deal of pleasure that I 
received the invitation to speak to you today. 

I am a New Englander and, next to the 
Nation as a whole, my loyalties will always 
be with the people here in the Northeast. 

I am optimistic about the future of New 
England. I am optimistic about the future 
of the country as a whole. 

Any nation that can do what we have done 
in a period of 100 years can look forward with 
confidence that we shall solve every new 
problem and go straight forward on the path 
of progress. 

I am much encouraged to note that there 
is now in progress a healthy self-examination 
to discover the weak spots in our social and 
economic fiber, and to repair and reinforce 
it in order to secure our proper position in 
the future world. 

In recent weeks you have undertaken, 
under the leadership of Governor Tobin and 
Mr. Joseph Kennedy, a highly useful investi- 
gation to find out how you can improve eco- 
nomic conditions in Massachusetts. 


ONCE LEADER IN MANY FIELDS 


A review of industrial development in Mas- 
sachusetts will indicate that this State has 
been a leader in manufacturing and com- 
merce just as in the cultural and political 
field. 

It was here that large scale manufacturing 
first flourished. It was also out of Boston 
that 100 years ago the clipper ships ranged 
the far-flung ports of the world, bringing 
prosperity to Boston and the rest of the 
country. 

It is significant to note that in achieving 
this leadership New England, and Massachu- 
setts in particular, had the blessing of three 
important factors contributing to prosperity: 

First, Massachusetts was the leader in the 
development «f its water-power resources for 
manufacturing purposes. It was on water 
power that its industrial supremacy was 
established. 

Second, it had the blessing of a vast and 
efficient fleet of ships that utilized cheap 
water transportation. 

Third, it had the advantage of a plentiful 
supply of skilled labor. 
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During the last century New England, and 
especially Massachusetts, held a dominant 
position in the field of industrial production, 

Even as late as 1909 New England pro- 
duced nearly 13 percent of the total value of 
manufactured products of the whole country. 

Twenty years later, in 1929, a year of pros- 
perity, the contribution of New England to 
the total manufacturing output of the Na- 
tion was only 9 percent. Ten years later, in 
1939, the proportion of New England’s con- 
tribution was down to 7 percent. 

Massachusetts was also losing ground rela- 
tively to the rest of the Nation during the 
same period. In 1909 the contribution of 
Massachusetts to the total value of manufac- 
turing production was 7.3 percent. In 1929 
it was 4.9 percent, and in 1939, 4.4 percent. 


REST OF COUNTRY GROWING FASTER 


These figures do not necessarily mean that 
New England and Massachusetts had lost in- 
dustries to the extent of 40 to 50 percent 
during this 30-year period. They do mean, 
however, that whereas the rest of the country 
was growing by leaps and bounds, the North- 
east was not keeping pace. 

The same experience continued during the 
war years. Industry, as well as per capita 
income, increased much more rapidly in other 
parts of the country than in New England. 

It is interesting to note that the greatest 
increase of industry and income was in those 
States where we had a definite program of 
river-basin development, such as the States 
of Tennessee, Washington, and Oregon. The 
total and per capita income in those areas 
went up more than the national average, 
whereas the increase in the Northeast was 
less than the national average. 

What is the answer to this dilemma? Is it 
to hold back other parts of the country, or 
to accelerate our own pace? 

Should we, through political sabotage, 
prevent the development of other sections, 
thereby permanently impairing the indus- 
trial vitality and military strength of our 
whole Nation? 

Or should we adopt measures to help our 
section of the country at the same time as 
we assist the betterment of other areas, thus 
increasing wealth and industry all around? 

Your Representatives in Congress are con- 
fronted with this question on every im- 
portant economic issue. In your sober 
judgment, do you want us to consider the 
interest of our Nation as a whole, or do you 
wish us to take a narrow, sectional view of 
every issue before Congress? 

We have given up, by and large, inter- 
national isolation, as impractical, unrealistic, 
and against the enlightened self-interest of 
our country. 

We frown upon the old, discredited colonial 
imperialism of other countries which retard 
world economic improvement. 


NEW COLONIALISM—AMERICAN STYLE 


But in this country we tolerate, fortunately 
in ever-decreasing degree, economic sec- 
tionalism which is the national equivalent 
of international isolation, and there are some 
among us who want to control or retard eco- 
nomic development in other areas. This is 
colonialism of the old pattern at its worst. 

In a world as small as ours where the 
actions and economic policies of every other 
country of the world affect our national 
security and prosperity, we can ill afford to 
adopt such narrow-minded domestic policies 
that we thwart the growth of our own 
national domain. 

How tragic it would have been in our recent 
struggle for survival if we had allowed a few 
obstructionists to prevent the development 
of the Tennessee Valley and the Columbia 
River. As President Truman said in a recent 
message to the Congress: 

“Without the power from these rivers the 
goal of 50,000 airplanes a year—considered 
fantastic only five short years ago but 
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actually surpassed twice over—would have 
been impossible. Nor could we have de- 
veloped the atomic bomb as early as we did 
without the large blocks of power we used 
from the Tennessee and Columbia Rivers. 
The timely development of these rivers 
shortened the war by many years and saved 
countless American lives.” 


NEW ENGLAND’S OWN OPPORTUNITIES 


The answer to New England’s industrial 
problem is not in stopping or slowing the 
development of the rest of the country; nor 
is it in any artificial advantages obtained at 
the expense of the rest of the country. I 
know you agree with me in this. This solu- 
tion of our desire for an equal opportunity 
with the rest of the country is in the spirit 
of enterprise and adventure, in the eager- 
ness to pioneer in a new and better world. 

It is within the scope of our ability to 
create new opportunities in the production 
of new products, improved methods of manu- 
facture, development of water resources, and 
new methods of transportation. 

Why do I emphasize these general prin- 
ciples when I was asked tp come here to dis- 
cuss the St. Lawrence project? I do this 
because it is important to put the discussion 
of thi$ project in the proper perspective of 
national and local affairs. For this project, 
more than any other in the past 50 years, 
has aroused the worst manifestations of sec- 
tionalism; and what is even worse, sectional 
passions are aroused by misrepresentations 
and false arguments by a small group who are 
perpetrating a new colonialism—a remote 
control over the economic destinies of our 
people. 

I shall, therefore, try to show you that in 
the best opinion of the country the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project is of great 
national advantage and should be speedily 
developed. Also that it is to the best in- 
terests of New England and Massachusetts 
in particular; and, that the narrow, self- 
seeking propaganda that has been loosed 
upon New England is of comparatively recent 
origin in the long history of this controversy 
and is not expressive of our local interest. 


WHAT THE ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT DOES 


First, let me briefly state, for the benefit 
of those not entirely familiar with it, what 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
is. 

The project contemplates building the 
necessary dams, canals, locks, and power- 
houses which will permit ocean-going vessels 
to travel from Montreal to the Great Lakes, 
and also to develop 2,200,000 horsepower of 
hydroelectric capacity, to be divided equally 
between Canada and the United States. 

You know, of course, that there is deep-sea 
navigation to Montreal which is 1,000 miles 
inland from the Atlantic Ocean. There is 
also deep-draft navigation from Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., to Duluth and Chicago, 1,200 miles 
beyond. 

The Welland Canal was completed by Can- 
ada in 1932 to scale the Niagara escarpment, 
and this canal only needs a little dredging. 
We built the MacArthur lock at St. Mary's 
River, and that too is a link in the seaway 
already completed. 

With the exception of some dredging in 
various channels, the main works still to be 
built are in the 119-mile stretch between 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., and Montreal, Canada, 
where the water drops 243 feet over a series 
of rapids between the level of Lake Ontario 
and the level of Montreal Harbor. 

There is an agreement between Canada 
and the United States whereby we undertake 
to construct the necessary works at the In- 
ternational Rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence River and Canada undertakes to do 
the work in the Canadian sections. 


COST TO THE UNITED STATES 


Without going into detail here, let me say 
that the remaining cost of the project to 
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the United States will be less than $300,000,- 
000, of which at least a third will be paid 
for by the power project, leaving around 
$200,000,000 for the seaway from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic. 

Considering every item of expenditure, the 
seaway will cost about $10,000,000 a year to 
maintain. When completed it will accom- 
modate not less than 25,000,000 tons of traffic 
annually. At present nine to ten million 
tons move over the existing 14-foot water- 
way. 

There will also be available at the Inter- 
national Rapids annually 13,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, more than the total 
output produced by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in 1944. It is the cheapest unde- 
veloped power in America, costing about 1 
mill per kilowatt-hour at the station. 

This power will be available for distribu- 
tion within 300 miles of the site in Canada 
and the United States. 

The project will also make ocean seaports 
of all the principal cities on the Great Lakes. 
Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, and Duluth will be access- 
ible by ocean-going vessels without trans- 
shipment. 

On October 2 Senate Majority Leader ALBEN 
BaRKLEY introduced Senate Joint Resolution 
104, which was referred to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, to approve this Canadian- 
American agreement and authorize con- 
struction of the project. The resolution is 
sponsored, in addition to Senator Barkley, 
by Senators Ferguson, Hill, La Follette, 
Langer, Vandenberg, Wagner, Shipstead, Tay- 
lor, and myself. 

That this is a national project of the first 
magnitude is attested by the nonpartisan 
and nonsectional support it has received 
during the past three decades. 


PRESIDENTS URGE COMPLETION 


On October 3 President Truman urged 
speedy approval of the Canadian-American 
St. Lawrence agreement, stating: 

“One of the great constructive projects of 
the North American Continent, in fact, one 
of the great projects of the world, which was 
delayed by the exigencies of war, is the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 

“For 50 years the United States and Can- 
ada under both Republican and Democratic 
administrations, under liberal and conserva- 
tive governments, have envisioned the de- 
velopment of the project together, as a joint 
enterprise. 

“Upon the expectation that we would join 
with them in completing this great engi- 
neering project, Canada has already built 
more than half its share of the undertaking. 

“We, however, still have our major con- 
tribution to make. 

“Every engineering investigation during 
the past 50 years, every economic study in 
the past 25 years, has found the project 
feasible and economically desirable. The 
case has been proved; the plans are ready.” 

President Truman is from the State of 
Missouri where opinion for this project is 
divided. But the President is speaking for 
the country as a whole, and not for any one 
section. 

President Truman is but one of the illus- 
trious spokesmen for this great undertaking. 
In 1941, when the country was upon the 
threshold of war, President Roosevelt recom- 
mended it in these words: 

“I know of no single project of this nature 
more important to this country’s future in 
peace or war. Its authorization will dem- 
onstrate to all the enemies of democracy that, 
however long the effort, we intend to out- 
strip them in the race of production. In the 
modern world that race determines the rise 
and fall of nations. 

“I hope that authorization will not be de- 
layed.” 

Before President Roosevelt, President 
Hoover was eager to see this project con- 
structed, and he and his Secretary of State, 
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Henry Stimson, negotiated a treaty with 
Canada for that purpose. On July 18, 1932, 
President Hoover recommended this project 
in these words: 

“The signing of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Waterway Treaty marks another step 
forward in this the greatest internal improve- 
ment yet undertaken on the North American 
Continent. * * * Its completion will have 
a profoundly favorable effect upon the de- 
velopment of agriculture and industry 
throughout the Midwest. The large by- 
product of power will benefit the Northeast.” 

We need not go to Missouri, New York, or 
California to hear strong voices for this 
project. One of our own first citizens, Pres- 
ident Calvin Coolidge, recommended it to 
Congress in 1923, calling it a “capital invest- 
ment which will be reproductive * * 
Upon these projects depend much future in- 
dustrial and agricultural progress.” 

In addition to a long line of Presidents of 
both parties, other forward-looking distin- 
guished leaders have espoused and advanced 
this cause. Secretaries of State Charles 
Evans Hughes, Frank Kellogg, Henry Stim- 
son, Cordell Hull, and now James Byrnes; 
Governors of New York Alfred Smith, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, Herbert Lehman, and now Tom 
Dewey, have all given it strong support. 

Former Secretary of the Navy and Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey Charles Edison, the son 
of the famous inventor, and the late Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox were for the 
project. 

The list is long. And the theme of all 
these proponents has been universally the 
same—the St. Lawrence project is one of the 
great projects in the world. It will give this 
Nation abundant cheap power and an un- 
equaled navigation facility from the Atlantic 
to the heart of the continent. 


SOUND BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


The support for this undertaking is not 
partisan. It is not rectional. Nor is it pure- 
ly political. Even before there were con- 
crete governmental proposals for its con- 
struction, substantial business interests were 
eager to develop this resource. 

In 1921 Col. Hugh L. Cooper, the same 
eminent engineer who later built the Dnieper 
Dam for the Soviet Government, laid a pro- 
posal before the International Joint Com- 
mission to make a gift of the navigation 
facilities if the Governments of the two coun- 
tries would give his clients a franchise to 
develop the electricity on the St. Lawrence 
River between Ogdensburg and Montreal. 

And who were his clients? The Aluminum 
Corp. of America, the General Electric Co., 
and the du Pont Co., who evidently consid- 
ered that the power production alone would 
be worth the cost of the entire development. 

These companies, as you know, are not in 
the habit of engaging in uneconomic under- 
takings. Let me quote a few passages from 
the extensive report of Colonel Cooper: 

“We believe that the greatest single need 
for the restoration of the public to normal 
contentment and happiness is cheap power. 
The construction of the works here proposed 
will give to the zone east of Niagara Falls, 
and for a radius of over 400 miles from the 
Croil Island site, power advantages at least 
equal to and probably better than those that 
now exist or can be hereafter created at 
Niagara Falls.” 

Colonel Cooper's report was equally eu- 
logistic about the advantages of navigation, 
and I quote briefly from that section of the 
report: 

“It will be seen, therefore, that the zone to 
be supplied with cheap power will also be 
aided in its commercial development by the 
coincident creation of new navigation ad- 
vantages. These navigation advantages prop- 
erly coordinated with water power and the 
vast railway system now existing in this ter- 
ritory will give to this zone industrial ad~- 
vantages that cannot be otherwise created or 
found elsewhere on the American Continent.” 
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WHERE DO RAILROADS STAND? 


At one time, many railroad interests were 
supporting the seaway. Almost all of the 
transcontinental lines west of Chicago 
favored it. The Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, the Illinois Central, the Chicago 
& North Western, the Minneapolis & St. Paul, 
the Chicago Great Western, the Quincy lines, 
all favored this project only 20 years ago. 

From the point of view of national interest, 
and as a business proposition, the overwhelm- 
ing testimony has been in favor of earliest 
possible construction of this great project. 

You may say, “Very well, but how about 
us? How will it affect New England?” 

Here again, the prevailing opinion and all 
of the factual analysis available have been 
favorable. The conclusion of all serious 
studies has been unanimous that this proj- 
ect would benefit New England. 


THE HARRIMAN STUDY 


One of your business leaders, Mr. Henry I. 
Harriman, made a serious study of this sub- 
ject and published his findings in 1929 in a 
book of 152 pages entitled “New England 
and the St. Lawrence Seaway.” 

Mr. Harriman was at that time president 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. As 
you know, he has also been president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce for sev- 
eral terms. I need not mention to you that 
he is one of the most successful businessmen 
of this community and a leading figure in 
the public utility field. I shall only read to 
you Mr. Harriman’s conclusions which appear 
on pages 32-33 but commend you to read 
the whole book. 

Mr. Harriman concluded in these words: 

“I am convinced that the St. Lawrence sea- 
way is of as great importance to New England 
as to the Middle West, and that New England 
should unitedly, heartily, and enthusiastically 
support the project.” 

The seaway means to New England: 

1. Lower transportation costs on much of 
its food supply, hence a lower cost of living. 

2. Lower freight rates on many of the raw 
materials required by its industries. 

3. Lower freight rates to many markets for 
its finished products. 

4. A supply of export grain and flour at 
prices as low or lower than can prevail in 
other North Atlantic ports, hence a revival 
in the export business of the port of Boston 
and other New England ports. 

5. The removal of the handicap of rail 
differentials, due to water competition via 
the St. Lawrence. 

6. A reasonable supply of cheap power. 

Three years later, when Mr. Harriman was 
president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, he testified before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee as to the 
amount of business expected between New 
England ports and those of the Great Lakes. 
I quote from his testimony: 

“The total annual traffic available on the 
most conservative basis for a water route 
between New England and the Great Lakes 
will be not less than 6,000,000 tons, and very 
probably it will be twice that amount, and 
the annual saving to our New England in- 
dustries will not be less than $16,000,000. 
What holds true for New England holds 
equally true for eastern New York and Penn- 
sylvania.” 

There may be those who will try to dis- 
count this weighty opinion by saying that 
this is only one man’s view. But that is not 
true. At one time or another leaders of New 
England industry and the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts favored this project. 
Furthermore, this position was taken after 
careful study. 


NEW ENGLAND COMMITTEE APPROVES 
In 1923, at the time President Coolidge 
recommended the project to the Congress, a 


New England committee of 30 industrial and 
public leaders—5 from each State—was es- 
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tablished. They devoted a whole year of 
study to the subject. 

Some of them are still with us and quite 
prominent in public and business circles— 
just to mention at random—John G. Winant, 
former Governor of New Hampshire, and our 
Ambassador to England, and Samuel Fer- 
guson, president of the Hartford Electric 
Light Co. 

Col. Charles Gow was the chairman of the 
committee. He is here today and can tell 
you more about this important work. I shall 
only read you the unanimous conclusion of 
this group of 30 New England leaders: ? 

“The committee looks upon the proposed 
expenditure for developing the waterway as 
in the nature of a capital investment of a 
national character upon which exceptionally 
liberal dividends will be returned in the form 
of reduced transportation costs and the gen- 
eral benefit and prosperity of a large and 
important section of the country which at 
the present time is laboring under a most 
serious and difficult economic handicap. It 
further believes that the net result of the 
development of such a waterway will inci- 
dentally be of considerable advantage to New 
England and the surrounding community, 
both from a broad national standpoint as 
well as that of purely local self-interest. 

“The committee, therefore, places itself 
definitely on record as favoring the early 
entrance of this Government into negotia- 
tion with the proper officials of the Canadian 
Government looking toward the prompt con- 
summation of a treaty which will make pos- 
sible the undertaking of the enterprise and 
urges upon all New England’s local and na- 
tional representatives the desirability of 
their full cooperation in every reasonable 
manner to bring this result about.” 


DO WE WANT CHEAP POWER? 


This is a far cry from the opposition reg- 
istered by a representative of the Maritime 
Association of Boston before the House Rivers 
and Harbors Committee in 1941. This man, 
previously a long-time employee of railroads, 
claimed that cheap power would ruin Mas- 
sachusetts. One of the Congressmen asked 
incredulously, “Do you mean that giving the 
people of New England electricity at reason- 
able rates, and taking this overcharge of 
$97,000,000 a year off of them would ruin 
New England?” 

And the witness replied, “Yes; I do.” 

Apparently this witness and his philosophy 
have been well accepted here, for the people 
of New York and New England, except Con- 
necticut, pay the highest electric rates any- 
where in the country. 

I cannot believe that the voice of Massa- 
chusetts will continue to be expressed by 
such unabashed spokesman for monopoly 
and public exploitation. The tradition of 
liberalism and progress is too well ingrained 
in New England soil to remain covered for 
long. 

If this project is of great advantage to the 
Nation in peace and in war; if New England, 
by the testimony of its citizens, will stand 
to benefit, then where does this effusion of 
propaganda against the project come from? 


NUB OF OPPOSITION 


I shall be candid and to the point, for it 
is time to call a spade a spade. The opposi- 
tion is engendered by the eastern trunk 
lines and power companies, both intimaiely 
connected with the higher echelons of finance 
in New York. 

I shall not here expose in detail the evi- 
dence, for that was done effectively by Sena- 
tor La Follette on the floor of the Senate 
last December 8. It is available for everyone 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that date. _ 

The eastern roads fear competition in their 
rates, and the power companies fear cheap 
public power, and this opposition has been 


1For membership list of committee, see 
appendix. 
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consolidated since public development of 
this project was enunciated by Governor 
Roosevelt, of New York, in 1931. 

These are the sources of opposition and 
they have succeeded in silencing favorable 
expressions in the East, as well as in the 
West. They have initiated hostile and false 
propaganda throughout the country from 
coast to coast, and, unfortunately, many 
well-meaning and public-spirited citizens 
have fallen for it. 

When the western railroads are silenced 
against their better judgment, when the 
business voice of New England is made to 
change its tune within our own generation, 
when the Southwest is told through the rep- 
resentatives of eastern-controlled railroad 
and power companies that this project will 
ruin Texas or Arizona, or New Mexico, then 
it is plain that we are witnessing not only a 
willful instigation of insidious sectionalism 
but, What is even more disturbing, we are 
witnessing a financial colonialism that will 
ultimately lead this country into an eco- 
nomic straitjacket and commercial strangu- 
lation. 

I do not believe this will succeed. I do 
not—I cannot—believe that your representa- 
tives in Congress will disregard the national 
interest and the local interest of the North- 
east and turn down this project. 


SPIRIT OF PROGRESS 


The spirit of liberalism, of progress, and 
of adventure is stirring throughout the land, 
and even more so in New England. 

The leadership that was New England’s, 
the spirit of John Paine and Samuel Adams, 
of Charles Sumner and Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and Louis Brandeis is with us again. 

I feel confident this spirit will find elo- 
quent expression in the great public servants 
who represent this State in the United States 
Senate today. 

With such statesmanship and love of pub- 
lic service as our allies, this time we shall 
win. It is time to return to the first prin- 
ciples of New England prosperity, low-cost 
power, and low-cost water transportation. 

When the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project is completed, we will all be proud of 
it, for it will contribute immeasurably to our 
economic welfare and to our national safety. 


APPENDIX 


MEMBERS OF THE JOINT NEW ENGLAND-ST. LAW- 
RENCE WATERWAY COMMITTEE, 1923-25 


Charles R. Gow, chairman. 

Massachusetts committee: Charles R. Gow, 
Boston, former president, Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts; former president, 
Boston City Club; and former president, Bos- 
ton Society of Civil Engineers; Dr. Arthur W. 
Gilbert, Boston, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
State of Massachusetts; Allen Hubbard, Bos- 
ton, of Hollis, French & Allen Hubbard, con- 
sulting engineers, and former president, 
Affiliated Technical Societies of Boston; Alton 
D. Edes, Edes Manufacturing Co., Plymouth, 
representing Massachusetts State Chamber of 
Commerce; Bernard J. Rothwell, president, 
Bay State Milling Co., Boston, and former 
president, Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

New Hampshire committee: Hon. Robert 
P. Bass, Concord, N. H., former Governor of 
New Hampshire and member of New England 
Council; Hon. Rolland H. Spaulding, Roches- 
ter, N. H., former Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, and president, Spaulding Fibre Co., 
Inc.; Hon. John G. Winant, Concord, N. H., 
former Governor of New Hampshire; Hon. 
Eaton D. Sargent, Nashua, N. H., mayor of 
Nashua; former president, New Hampshire 
Manufacturers’ Association and treasurer of 
the White Mountain Freezer Co., Inc.; Hon. 
Raymond B. Stevens, Landaff, N. H., former 
Member of Congress and United States ad- 
viser in foreign affairs, Bangkok, Siam. 

Rhode Island committee: Arthur Bliss 
Lisle, Providence, R. I.» general manager, 
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Narragansett Electric Lighting Co., Provi- 
dence; Albert J. Thornley, Providence, R. I., 
president, Narragansett Machine Co., Provi- 
dence; Edwin C. Smith, Pawtucket, R. IL, 
president, Rhode Island Stop Warp Equip- 
ment Co., Pawtucket; H. W. Gardiner, Provi- 
dence, R. I., former president, Employers’ As- 
sociation of Rhode Island; Charles C. Rem- 
ington, Providence, R. I., attorney-at-law. 

Vermont committee: Willard B. Howe, 
Burlington, Vt., president, Howard National 
Bank, Burlington; Harrie C. White, North 
Bennington, Vt., president, H. C. White Co., 
former president, Toy Manufacturers, United 
States of America; James F. Dewey, Quechee, 
Vt., president, Associated Industries of Ver- 
mont, member of New England Council, and 
vice president, A. G. Dewey Co., Quechee; 
Dr. William H. Beardsley, Springfield, Vt., 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield; 
Hon. Elbert S. Brigham, St. Albans, Vt., Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Maine committee: Judge Benjamin F. 
Cleaves, Portland, Maine, executive secretary, 
Associated Industries of Maine and former 
chairman, Public Utilities Commission of 
Maine; Hon. George C. Wing, Jr., Auburn, 
Maine, member, Maine Legislature, five terms; 
Hon. James Q. Gulnac, Bangor, Maine, former 
president, Maine State Chamber of Com- 
merce and Agricultural League; George F. 
West, Portland, Maine, president, Maine State 
Chamber of Commerce and Agricultural 
League; Elliot Rogers, Kennebunk, Maine, 
Rogers Fibre Co., Kennebunk. 

Connecticut committee: Frederick 5S. 
Chase, Waterbury, Conn., president Chase 
Cos.; director, Manufacturers’ Association of 
Connecticut, Inc.; Citizen, National National 
Bank, and of Waterbury Gas Light Co.; Sam- 
uel Ferguson, Hartford, Conn., president, 
Hartford Electric Light Co., vice president 
and director, Hartford Chamber of Com- 
merce; Stanley H, Bullard, Bridgeport, Conn., 
vice president, Bullard Machine Tool Co., di- 
rector, United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and of Connecticut Chamber of Commerce; 
B. H. Blood, Hartford, Conn., formerly gen- 
eral manager, Pratt & Whitney Co., and colo- 
nel of ordnance officers, United States Re- 
serve Corps; Raymond L. French, Bridgeport, 
Conn., president, the R. L. French Co., and 
chairman, transportation committee, Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Connecticut, Inc. 


PROGRAM CONCERNING RENT CONTROL 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. I desire to ask the acting 
floor leader, the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. KNowtanp], if it is the 
intention of the leadership to reestablish 
Senate bill 2182, the proposed Rent Con- 
trol and Housing Act of 1948, as the 
pending order of business beginning 
when the Senate convenes tomorrow at 
noon? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
will say to the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington that it is the intention of the act- 
ing floor leader to ask that the Senate 
return to the pending business as soon 
as the able Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] has finished his remarks, so that 
the pending business, when we finish to- 
night, will be the rent-control legislation. 
I do not know whether the present oc- 
cupant of the chair will be the one who 
will occupy the chair tomorrow when 
the Senate convenes, but I can say that, 
insofar as I am concerned, it will be my 
hope that the Senate will proceed with 
the rent-control legislation tomorrow 
without undue interruption. 
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Mr. CAIN. I should like to urge the 
Senator to continue to take that position 
because of the fact that the Rent Control 
and Housing Act under which we now 
operate will expire on the last day of this 
month. A presentation of the 1948 rent- 
control and housing bill has already been 
made at some length on Friday, and 
amendments to the proposed bill are now 
subject to action either for or against. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I fully recognize 
the importance of the proposed legisla- 
tion, and I would personally say that if it 
shall be necessary that we hold night 
sessions in order to complete action on 
the measure prior to the expiration date, 
that that should definitely be done. 

Mr. CAIN. The junior Senator from 
Washington, representing the Banking 
and Currency Committee, is very grate- 
ful for the position taken by the Senatcr 
from California in support of the meas- 
ure. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am obliged to 
the Senator from Washington for bring- 
ing up the question. 


DISMISSAL OF NATHANIEL DYKE, JR., 
FROM FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK 
BOARD 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, with the 
continued indulgence of the Senator from 
Oregon for a few more minutes, I should 
like to say that because of the absence 
from the Senate of the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. ButTLer], I wish to 
read a short statement which he is most 
desirous to have appear in today’s Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. The statement pre- 
pared by the senior Senator from Nebras- 
ka is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUGH BUTLER 

For some time we have been hearing from 
the present administration of the extreme 
difficulty in securing good men to fill im- 
portant positions in the Government. Usu- 
ally we are told that highly qualified men 
cannot be secured at present Government 
salary rates. Sometimes we are told that 
such men will not submit to the gauntlet of 
hearings by congressional committees which 
it is said they are forced to undergo before 
our congressional committees. In either case, 
the implication is that Congress is to blame. 

In my opinion, these statements are untrue 
and unjust. If the present administration 
has had difficulty in securing men with 
superior business backgrounds as adminis- 
trators, it is largely because such men are 
not wanted by the administration. They are 
not sought out. If, by accident, such men 
are secured in the Government service, they 
are frequently treated discourteously; their 
views are ignored; and at times, they may 
be dismissed with hardly a civil word of 
thanks. At least that has happened in some 
cases. 

In the hullabaloo about the cases of Mr. 
Eccles and Mr. Landis, the case of Nathaniel 
Dyke, Jr., has not attracted the attention it 
should have. Let me say right here that I 
don’t know Mr. Dyke. I understand he is 
a devout Democrat, which is beside the point. 
The point is that he is a responsible and 
highly competent American businessman, 
who for a number of years gave of his abil- 
ities freely to his Government in a spirit of 
public service. His reward for thut service 
was an abrupt dismissal. 

Mr. Dyke is an Arkansas businessman, who 
started in the lumber business and later 
branched out into other activities connected 
with construction. He is a director of sev- 
eral banks dealing in home financing. He 
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knows the housing field from beginning to 
end. During the war, he did a magnificient 
job in unravelling their many lumber prob- 
lems for the War Production Board. Later, 
he was an adviser to the War Mobilization 
Board; a consultant to the Small War Plants 
Corporation; ahd a consultant to the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. During 
all this period from 1942 to 1947, Mr. Dyke 
received no compensation from the Govern- 
ment. 

Last August, Mr. Dyke was appointed a 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, which was sorely in need of a prac- 
tical businessman who knew home financ- 
ing. As a member of that Board, he had the 
courage to speak out bluntly on every issue 
that came before him. He called the shots 
as he saw them. When problems came be- 
fore the Board requiring his knowledge and 
experience of home financing, he was not 
afraid to use that knowledge and experience. 
He thought that was what he was there for. 

As a member of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, he lasted less than 6 months. I 
believe the charge was that Mr. Dyke did not 
cooperate with other members of the Board. 
I suppose that is another way of saying that 
he did not agree with many policies of the 
Board and that he was not afraid to say so. 
As a matter of fact, the very policies that 
Mr. Dyke has advocated have since been put 
into effect, for the most part. 

An attempt has been made to leave with 
the public the impression that there must 
be something wrong with Mr. Dyke in view 
of the fact that he was dismissed. I suggest 
that there is something wrong with an ad- 
ministration that does not want good men 
and cannot stand honest criticism. 
administration is puzzled because it cannot 
secure the services of gocd men, it does not 
have to come all the way to Capitol Hill to 
find the reason. It can look within its own 
Policies for the cause of its troubles. 


I wish to say to the junior Senator 
from Oregon that I appreciate very much 
his courtesy, and I may safely say that 
the Senator from Nebraska will likewise 
appreciate the fact that the Senator 
from Oregon has yielded to me so I could 
read the statement into the REcorD. 


Mr. MORSE. Iam very happy to have 
been able to accommodate the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator is always 
accommodating. 


THE TAFT-HARTLEY LAW—CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to detain the Senate at very great 
length at this late hour. However, I 
should like to make a few brief remarks 
before we recess. 

These remarks grow out of a paper 
which I read last Thursday night at Cor- 
nell University. The paper was read at 
the invitation of that institution, as the 
Frank Irwin lecture of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Law School for this year. The 
subject of the paper was, “Will We Have 
Industrial War or Peace With the Taft- 
Hartley Law?” I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have my Cornell paper printed 
in the body of the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the paper may be printed 
in the REcorpD, as requested. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
course of this paper I discuss the position 
which is being taken by certain aspirants 
for the Republican nomination for the 
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Presidency in regard to the Taft-Hartley 
law. During the past few days my very 
good friend, Harold Stassen, has been 
campaigning in the State of Oregon in 
behalf of his candidacy for the Repub- 
lican nomination for the Presidency. 

I wish to make very clear that I am 
exceedingly fond of Harold Stassen. I 
wish to say that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, that friendship goes much deeper 
than any difference of opinion I may 
have with him on any political issue 
could possibly go. In fact, I would not 
find it a bit unwelcome if, in due course 
of time, Mr. Stassen might find it pos- 
sible to take positions on certain vital 
public issues that were so close to mine 
that I could in all honesty say that I 
think he should be the one to receive the 
nod for the Republican nomination. 
Such is not true as of this hour, because 
of certain differences of opinion which I 
have with him on issues which I think 
are of vital concern to the welfare both 
of my party and of my country. 

I know Harold Stassen, as a former 
student, to be one who always seeks 
to be guided by the facts and the merits 
of issues as he comes to study and find 
them. He has a brilliant mind and a 
sense of justice and social values which 
make him one of the outstanding leaders 
of the Nation. I am satisfied that there 
is ground for great hope on my part that 
in respect to the Taft-Hartley law he will 
reach some conclusions contrary to the 
conclusions which he has been express- 
ing in the State of Oregon in recent days 
with regard to that law, once he gives 
it the more careful analysis of which his 
good mind is capable. 

The people of the State of Oregon are 
well aware of the views of the junior 
Senator from Oregon on the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. The junior Senator from Ore- 
gon certainly has no objection to the dis- 
tinguished former Governor of Minne- 
sota expressing his views in the State of 
Oregon on the Taft-Hartley law. In 
fact, I welcome the expression of Gov- 
erner Stassen’s views on the Taft-Hart- 
ley law in my State, because I think Mr. 
Stassen’s views have been so expressed 
that I will find it much easier to join 
issue in the State of Oregon with others 
who share Mr. Stassen’s views on the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

The junior Senator from Oregon has 
set out his views on the history and the 
operation of the Taft-Hartley law as 
well as certain weaknesses in that law 
as he sees them, in the paper which he 
read at Cornell University. As a former 
teacher of the former Governor of Min- 
nesota, Mr. Stassen, in a class in argu- 
mentation, I take the liberty of recom- 
mending this paper to the distinguished 
Minnesotan, because I know that he will 
at least seek to find the answers to some 
of the premises which I lay down in this 
paper, if he thinks that evidence in re- 
buttal of them can be obtained. But I 
wish to say most respectfully that I think 
the distinguished former Governor of 
Minnesota is attempting to sell a non 
sequitur to the American people with 
regard to the Taft-Hartley law, because I 
am informed over the long-distance tele- 
phone today that he has been contending 
that the Taft-Hartley law is a great suc- 
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cess because there are fewer strikes today 
than there were in a corresponding pe- 
riod of time before the passage of the law. 

If Harold were in my old argumenta- 
tion class and made that argument, I am 
sure I would say, as I say in this paper, 
“Oh, Aristotle, what fallacies are spoken 
in thy memory.” I am sure that this 
distinguished Republican knows that just 
because two phenomena occur in the 
same time period, it does not necessarily 
follow that there is any cause-and-effect 
relationship between the two phenomena. 

I wish to suggest here this afternoon, 
in answer to the distinguished former 
Governor of Minnesota, who has been 
making that argument in my State in 
recent days—and Harold Stassen is not 
the only one who has been trying to sell 
this non sequitur—that he and the 
others ought to check the argument 
against the facts in connection with what 
has been happening under the Taft- 
Hartley law, in respect to three groups 
of employers. 

First there is a group of many hun- 
dreds of employers—so many hundreds 
that it can be accurately said that they 
run into the thousands—who have en- 
tered into contracts with unions since 
the passage of the Taft-Hartley law 
whereby they have attempted to contract 
themselves out from under the terms and 
the provisions of the law. 

In other words, a great number of em- 
ployers have avoided drawing a contest 
with labor under the Taft-Hartley law 
since its passage. They have granted, 
for the most part, the major economic 
demands of unions. They have entered 
into what the junior Senator from 
Oregon in the past has referred to as 
“bootleg” contracts with labor unions— 
subterfuges, evasions, subrosa agree- 
ments in which they have attempted to 
get around the Taft-Hartley law so that 
no economic test would be drawn. Of 
course, there have been no strikes in 
those instances. 

It is interesting to note that some such 
contracts have been drawn in the great 
publishing industry of America by pub- 
lishers who during the historic debate on 
the Taft-Hartley bill wrote editorial 
after editorial in support of the bill. I 
say that for the most part they stand 
convicted today before the American 
people as employers who have entered 
into agreements in violation of the spirit 
and intent of the Taft-Hartley law. 
Nice business, Mr. President, if they can 
get by with it. However, time is going 
to show very clearly that these employers 
seek only to postpone the contest with 
labor, hoping for a more favorable time 
or hoping that the Congress will amend 
the law. 

Not long ago I was called on a multi- 
party telephone conversation with a pub- 
lisher and a labor-union president and a 
municipal official who were trying to 
work out an arrangement between the 
publisher and the union. They read to 
me a very interesting subterfuge clause 
which they proposed to put into the con- 
tract, a clause by way of a continuing 
negotiation provision. They asked me 
what I thought of it. I told them I did 
not think very much of it. They did not 
agree with what I told them, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, because I told them there was no 
question that the provision they were 
suggesting was contrary to the spirit and 
_intent of the Congress when it passed the 
Taft-Hartley law. The history of that 
law shows that it is not a private law, 
Mr. President. It is a public act which 
sought as a matter of public policy to 
prevent certain types of union conduct. 
If it was sound public policy—and I 
hasten to add that in my opinion it was 
not such when it was passed by the Con- 
gress—but if it was sound public policy 
when the Congress passed it, then it is 
sound public policy today. Certainly I 
am not going to encourage anyone to 
enter into an evasive contract in an at- 
tempt to get around the law. I meant it 
when I said on the floor of the Senate, 
during the debate on the Taft-Hartley 
law, that if we put that type of legisla- 
tion on the statute books I will stand for 
its complete enforcement as long as it is 
on the statute books, because we cannot 
have government by law in this country 
on any other basis. 

So we have thousands of employers, 
Mr. President, who since the enactment 
of the Taft-Hartley law have entered 
into the type of contract to which I have 
referred. They have not drawn any 
economic issue with the unions. They 
have not wanted to make the test. 

So when Mr. Stassen argues that to- 
day there are fewer strikes in this coun- 
try than there were before the enact- 
ment oi the Taft-Hartley law, let him 


weigh in connection with those statis-. 


tics, as he knows good statistical prac- 
tice calls for such weighing—the fact 
that there are a great many employers 
who have attempted to contract out 
from under the terms of the law. If he 
wins the confidence of these employers 
they will tell him, as they have told me 
in large numbers in recent months, that 
since the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
law, they have made concession after 
concession, which they would not have 
had to make had it not been for the law. 
They will tell him that they have done so 
because they did not want to draw a 
test with the unions. 

There has been another group of em- 
ployers that I suggest Mr. Stassen take 
into account in connection with his 
statistics. However, before I discuss that 
point let me digress for a moment in 
order to discuss some other time related 
statistics. I suggest to him, that he also 
take into account some other interesting 
statistics since the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley law, namely, statistics based on 
the fact that the cost of living has kept 
rising ever since the passage of that law. 
The same source from which apparently 
he gets his statistics in regard to the 
Taft-Hartley law and strikes will give 
him these statistics showing that the 
cost of living has continued to go up 
ever since the Taft-Hartley law was 
passed. I am not arguing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Taft-Hartley law is re- 
sponsible for that; but I am simply point- 
ing out that the increase in cost of liv- 
ing is another phenomenon which has 
occurred during the same period of time 
covered by Mr. Stassen’s statistics on 
strikes. He also can find out that em- 
ployment has increased since the pas- 
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sage of the Taft-Hartley law because the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that to 
be a fact. Would he argue that the Taft- 
Hartley law is responsible for the in- 
crease in employment? That would be 
an interesting argument, but I should 
like to see his proof in support of it. 

So I say that when Mr. Stassen seeks 
to support his claim that the Taft-Hart- 
ley law is a great success, let him explain 
to the American people the conduct of 
another group of employers, a group of 
employers who are making high profits, 
and who know that they can pass on to 
a long-suffering public any cost increases 
that may come from wage increases. 
When he looks into those arrangements, 
he will find that there is a very large 
group of employers who have met the 
economic demands of the unions, because 
they know we still have an inflated price 
structure. They know they can pass on 
any wage increases to an already over- 
burdened public. Not only that, Mr. 
President, but I say without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction here this afternoon 
that in the basic industries in the United 
States in which there have been wage in- 
creases since the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley law, in a majority of those in- 
stances the price increases have been at 
least twice as much as necessary to take 
care of the increase in wages. That is 
nice business, too, if you can get away 
with it; but there is going to be a day of 
reckoning. 

I wish to say that I think it is regret- 
table that we have had so many employ- 
ers who have been so interested in mek- 
ing excessive profits by means of in- 


flated prices that they have failed to see 


the importance of reducing prices. A re- 
duction in prices would have given their 
workers a type of wage increase that 
would have amounted to an increase in 
real wages. 

Then there is a third group of em- 
ployers, a group which I am sure is in 
the minority. I do not know how many 
of them there are, but there are too 
many. They comprise the group that we 
classify as the union-busting employers, 
the group that has never reconciled it- 
self to the fact that freemen always 
from now on are going to organize them- 
selves in an attempt to better their eco- 
nomic status. There are still employers 
found within this third group who feel 
that through the Taft-Hartley law they 
can weaken unionism. They are follow- 
ing the advice of some great employer 
associations and manufacturers’ associa- 
tions and chambers of commerce and 
other employer groups who spent so 
much money to propagandize the people 
of this country in support of the Taft- 
Hartley bill during the weeks of the de- 
bate on that bill. What are the instruc- 
tions which are going down the line at 
this time, Mr. President? They are 
these: “Now is not the time, boys, to 
make the fight. Now is not the time. 
Just let things sleep for awhile. Don’t 
stir unions up. Take it easy. Oh, have 
a test here or there, but don’t rock the 
boat right now. Give us a chance to 
spend a few more millions of dollars by 
way of propaganda opiates with which 
we hope to becloud public opinion into 
thinking that maybe, after all, the Taft- 
Hartley law is not as bad as it really is.” 
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Mr. President, those antilabor forces 
know that the timing of a battle usually 
makes the difference between victory and 
defeat; and they know that the battle 
against labor, which they hope to win, 
offers better chances of success if they 
carry it on when rescession begins, when 
we are on the way to depression, when 
this old inflationary cycle of boom and 
bust gets into the bust period and men 
unemployed start walking the streets. 
Then the legal weapons made available 
to them in the Taft-Hartley law will be 
used by that group of employers to weak- 
en unions. So the employers in this 
third group too, are signing contracts 
these days. 

Mr. President, I say it is easy for the 
politicians to tell the American people 
that the Taft-Hartley law is working be- 
cause there have been fewer strikes since 
its passage than during the correspond- 
ing period immediately preceding its 
passage. But those politicians cannot 
support their case when they start to 
evaluate and analyze the statistics with 
which they seek to sell their non se- 
quitur to the American people, be it 
Harold Stassen or anyone else. 

That leads me to say, Mr. President, 
as one who is just as devoted to the fu- 
ture of the Republican Party as is Harold 
Stassen, that I think the 1948 election 
is over. All that remains now is the 
counting of the votes, which, in my opin- 
ion, will result in an overwhelming ma- 
jority for the Republican Party, irrespec- 
tive of who the Republican nominee may 
be. I think the party of the opposition 
is in complete collapse and rout. I 
should be perfectly willing to make the 
1848 fight with that party, with an even 
start at the starting tape. We do not 
need the head start which the Democrats 
have given. us. 

One reason why the Democratic Party 
is in complete rout apparently is be- 
cause a great revolt has developed within 
the party over putting into practice the 
civil-rights guaranties of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. My party does 
net need the advantage of that favor- 
able handicap. We can beat the Demo- 
crats in the 1948 campaign without a 
handicap in our favor in the form of a 
democratic revolt over civil rights. I 
hope I shall always be nonpartisan 
enough to want to win my political fights 
without an advantage of that kind, but 
we cannot escape the political realities 
of the present situation. 

As a Republican Party, we stand to- 
night in a great position of advantage, 
so far as the coming campaign is con- 
cerned. But the fact that the party of 
the opposition has collapsed, so that all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
can never put the pieces together again, 
does not in my opinion justify a failure 
on the part of my party to proceed now 
to build a constructive platform and pro- 
gram for 1948, 1952, 1956, and 1960, be- 
cause I think it is going to require of us 
that period of time, by way of a Republi- 
can administration, to correct the ter- 
rible mess into which the Democratic 
Party has plunged the country. 

Although I think we shall win in 1948, 
no matter whom we nominate for Pres- 
ident, because I think the American peo- 
ple are going to vote the Democrats out 
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more than they are going to vote the 
Republicans in, nevertheless I think the 
question we ought to determine now is 
whether or not we can build a progres- 
sive, constructive Republican program 
that will make it possible for us to put 
into effect a sound program in the in- 
terest of the general welfare of our coun- 
try, that will assure our victory in 1952, 
1956, and 1960. That is the challenge 
that faces the Republican Party tonight. 

There is no contest over the campaign 
of 1948. I repeat, that is all over. The 
real test is whether or not we shall go 
into the White House in November with 
a Republican platform and record so 
pregressive and so constructive in na- 
ture that, putting it into effect, we shall 
be assured of the confidence and the 
support of the American people in the 
years to come. All the weeks between 
now and June are precious weeks, Mr. 
President. I think the leadership of my 
party on the floor of the Senate has the 
greatest opportunity of statesmanship 
that has been preSented to my party in 
many a year. 

Oh, good politics might suggest avoid- 
ing the civil-rights issue. Why fight 
about it? The party of the opposition 
is going to do plenty of the fighting 
about it. We do not have to make an 
issue of it. 

Some might argue that way, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and some Republican strategists 
undoubtedly will argue that way. How- 
ever, aS one who believes that democ- 
racy is only as strong as we put into 
practice the guaranties of the Constitu- 
tion and its Bill of Rights, and as one 
who believes that whenever those prin- 
ciples are not put to practice then to the 
degree to which they are not put to 
practice, democracy dies a little, withers 
a little on the vine of state, I want to 
suggest to the leadership of my party 
here tonight that it proceed without 
delay to make perfectly clear to the 
American people that when they elect us 
in November 1948 they are electing a 
party which is not making promises 
about civil rights, but they are electing 
a party which, between the months of 
February and June 1948, passed some 
legislation in connection with civil rights. 
That is the great challenge of states- 
manship in the field of civil rights which 
faces my party today. 

Hence, as either author or as cosponsor 
of the set of bills pending before the Con- 
gress on antipoll tax, antidiscrimination 
in the field of economic opportunity, and 
antilynching, I say to the leadership of 
my party in the Senate of the United 
States that I think the eyes of millions 
of American people are upon our party; 
millions who believe that we must pro- 
tect the rights of individuals by putting 
into practice the civil-rights sections of 
the Constitution. They have a right to 
ask for the passage of some civil-rights 
legislation as a sort of advance assurance 
that the sections of our Philadelphia 
platform, which will certainly be written 
into the platform on the subjects I am 
discussing, are no longer promises, but 
represent legislation already passed by 
the Republican Party in support of the 
civil rights of the individual citizens of 
this country. 
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Mr. President, that is the challenge 
which faces the Republican leadership. I 
am ready to participate in the fight to 
fulfill it. I serve notice now, I am ready 
to sign a cloture petition when the right 
time comes. I serve notice now that Iam 
ready to meet a filibuster. I think I have 
demonstrated in the past that I know 
how to meet a filibuster on either side. 
However, Mr. President, let it not be for- 
gotten that I shall do everything I can to 
guarantee to Senators from the South, 
on the other side of the aisle, adequate 
time to present their case on the merits 
on any of the proposals which may be 
made, because it was in support of that 
principle that I carried on my fight in 
support of the filibuster against the Taft- 
Hartley bill. At no time did I say in that 
fight that I sought to prevent a vote on 
the bill. Rather, as I testified before the 
Rules Committee of the Senate in Febru- 
ary 1947—and it is a matter of printed 
record—my position on antifilibuster leg- 
islation was then and is now that there 
are two guaranties that are necessary to 
protect when an attempt is made to limit 
debate. First, the guaranty that ade- 
quate time will be allowed so that the 
minority on any bill shall have adequate 
time to present its case on the merits of 


‘the bill, and, in the second place, so that 


adequate time will be provided for the 
country to be heard from regarding such 
major legislation, as is always the subject 
of a filibuster, when a filibuster occurs. 
The protecting of those guaranties is 
vital to minority rights in the Senate. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, in my 
opinion it is vital to the preservation of 
the political rights of the majority in the 
country, because, after all, unless we keep 
untrammeled the right of full and fair 
debate in the Senate, without danger of 
being trampled over by a dominant ma- 
jority of the moment, then the rights of 
every American citizen to enjoy the bene- 
fits of a government by checks and bal- 
ances will also suffer. 

So, Mr. President, I shall join in pro- 
tecting the rights of the members of the 
opposite party in the case cf any of the 
civil-rights legislation which may be 
pending, insofar as assuring them ade- 
quate and full time to debate the merits 
of the issue. But I announce now, Mr. 
President, that the leadership of my 
party on the floor of the Senate can count 
on my shoulder-to-shoulder support of 
any program which they may outline to 
break a filibuster on any of the civil- 
rights legislation, if my party leadership 
will make tha’ legislation the business of 
the Senate. 

Why not fight the issue out now? 
Why soft-pedal the issue, Mr. President? 
Why take the attitude that we must not 
do anything until after the convention? 
Do not the American people see through 
that? Perhaps some people meet Amer- 
ican citizens of a different brand from 
those whom I meet. In my travels 
around the country—and they are 
lengthy—I think I learn the point of 
view of a very good cross section of the 
American people. 

I want to say to the Republican Party 
that the American people who will sup- 
port us in November by such an over- 
whelming vote as to assure our election, 
so clearly that, as we sometimes say, we 
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can almost go fishing and still win the 
election, want us to make a record be- 
tween now and next June on social legis- 
lation, demonstrating that We are en- 
titled to their confidence. They want to 
do more than just vote the Democrats 
out. They want to vote the Republican 

Party in on the basis of deserved confi- 

dence in its program. I want to give 

them a Republican program which 
justifies their voting us into power next 

November. My party should pass be- 

tween now and the time we adjourn in 

June several great pieces-of social legis- 

lation. 

I have one other suggestion to make, 
and I recommend it particularly to my 
good friend Harold Stassen. We also 
should recognize that the Taft-Hartley 
law needs many amendments over and 
above those which he has suggested in 
the State of Oregon in the past few days. 
If he will read and analyze the law more 
carefully, if he will look at the operation 
of it as it has functioned since its passage, 
in the matter of the undesirable proce- 
dural effects of it, I think he will join 
with the junior Senator from Oregon in 
the view that it needs many amendments 
over and above the amendments which 
he has suggested to date. 

I close, Mr. President, by saying that 
I know—no one has to tell me—that there 
are many Republicans who do not par- 
ticularly share my views or approve of 
such views as I have expressed this after- 
noon, but my party has always been big 
enough to recognize that its progress, 
after all, has rested upon honest differ- 
ences of opinion among its leaders. I 
also know that we shall not make prog- 
ress either within the Republican Party 
or within the country if we simply become 
advocates of the status quo, because time 
truly moves on, and Republicans must 
never let time pass them by. 

So I recommend to my party now that 
its leadership in the Congress of the 
United States give the closest considera- 
tion and the most careful study to the 
legislative needs of the country in the 
field of social legislation, such as sorely 
needed amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
law and such as the passage of civil- 
rights legislation which will protect the 
dignity of the individual citizens of this 
country. I call attention to the pending 
legislation for which I have been fighting 
since I have been in the Senate. I think 
that at least a start should be made in 
passing legislation on civil rights and on 
amending the Taft-Hartley law which 
will give the American people some hope 
in the progressivism of the Republican 
Party. Even though we are now Certain 
of victory in November let us not overlook 
our opportunity to become the party of 
all of the people. 

EXHIBIT A 
THe FRANK IrvINE LECTURE OF CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY Law SCHOOL, 1948 
WILL WE HAVE INDUSTRIAL WAR OR PEACE WITH 
THE TAFT-HARTLEY LAW? 

(By Wayne Morse, United States Senator 
from Oregon, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., February 19, 1948) 

The question raised by the title of this 
paper—Will We Have Industrial War or Peace 
With the Taft-Hartley Law?—cannot be 
answered categorically. 
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Great sums of money are being spent by 
powerful economic forces in America in 
spreading propaganda seeking to convince 
the many millions of American people who 
have never read the Taft-Hartley law and 
who cannot be expected to understand in 
lawyer terms the implications of its multi- 
tudinous legal technicalities that the law has 
already reduced industrial strife. Much of 
this propaganda comes from the same anti- 
union sources that had so much to do with 
whipping up public opinion to such a state 
of hysteria as came to characterize the view 
of so many Americans before the Taft- 
Hartley law was passed. 

Fortunately, a law of diminishing returns 
applies not only to the field of economics but 
to the field of human and mass psychology. 
It is becoming more and more difficult for the 
antilabor forces of the country to hold their 
Taft-Hartley law converts. American public 
opinion is steadily shifting to one of grave 
doubt as to the workability, feasibility, fair- 
ness, and, in some respects, constitutionality 
of the Taft-Hartley law. 

Reflection upon the rights of labor is tak- 
ing the place of resentment over the abuses 
of labor which came to dominate public 
opinion prior to the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley law. The political pressures which 
were brought to bear upon the Congress dur- 
ing the weeks of the historic debate over the 
Taft-Hartley bill in the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress made it very difficult to 
direct the attention of many Members of 
Congress to an analytical consideration of 
the merits and demerits of various sections 
and provisions of the proposed labor legisla- 
tion. There was a great tendency for many 
Members of Congress, responding to what 
they thought was a public demand to disci- 
pline labor, to aline themselves behind cer- 
tain leaders of Congress who had become the 
spokesmen for those few groups within 
American industry who saw an opportunity 
to pass very drastic labor legislation. Pro- 
ponents of the legitimate rights of labor dur- 
ing that debate were somewhat on the de- 
fensive because intellectual honesty com- 
pelled us to admit that labor had, in some 
particulars, abused its privileges and exceed- 
ed its rights by infringing upon the liberties 
of others. 

When the Eightieth Congress convened in 
January 1947 organized labor in America was 
operating outside of the framework of a 
friendly public opinion. Those who were 
willing to read the handwriting on the wall 
could not fail to see that some restrictive la- 
bor legislation was needed and that some 
would be passed by the Eightieth Congress. 
Some of us in Congress warned labor in Jan- 
uary 1947 and repeated our warnings in the 
weeks following, that there was a great 
danger that some of the legitimate rights of 
labor would be jeopardized by congressional 
action unless the labor leaders of the coun- 
try came forward and cooperated with the 
Congress in preparing legislation which 
would satisfy the public demand for an end 
to the unfair labor practices of the unions 
but which legislation, at the same time, 
would not injure or destroy any of the legiti- 
mate rights of labor. Unfortunately, labor 
leaders, as a group, said “no” to any sugges- 
tion that they help prepare fair-labor legis- 
lation. They apparently, but mistakenly, 
thought that the legislative processes of our 
democracy could not and would not be ap- 
plied to labor. Subsequent events proved 
how mistaken they were. 

Although public opinion is rapidly shifting 
to a recognition that the Taft-Hartley law is 
too extreme in many of its provisions, labor 
needs to heed the caution that many people 
who were supporters of what they thought 
were good objectives of the Taft-Hartley bill, 
and which they now realize cannot be accom- 
plished in many respects through the Taft- 
Hartley law are nevertheless hopeful that 
the passage of the law will at least demon- 
strate to American labor that it must work 
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withim the framework of public opinion. It 
is public opinion which is the basic check 
upon the activities of all groups within our 
system of self-government. Labor must 
never forget that fact. 

American workers also need to reflect as 
they never have before on the basic meanings 
of our system of political and economic de- 
mocracy. They, as well as Americans in all 
walks of life, need to rededicate themselves 
in these trying days to the principles of our 
private-property economy. Labor needs to 
recognize that in spite of the provocations 
and propaganda of antilabor forces in this 
country which succeeded in whipping up 
public opinion, including that of the ma- 
jority opinion of the Congress of the United 
States, to such an emotional state that the 
Taft-Hartley law was passed, we still have 
available to us the democratic procedures of 
self-government which can and must be used 
to correct such wrongs. There are not very 
many places in the world where labor is still 
free to participate in the rights of demo- 
cratic self-government, including the free- 
dom of the ballot box. Hence, American la- 
bor should remember that it can best 
strengthen its position with American public 
opinion if it will confine its program for a 
thorough overhauling of the Taft-Hartley 
‘law to the democratic procedures available to 
it through legal tests in the courtrooms of 
America and political tests at the voting 
booths of America. 

We cannot condone a defiance or evasion 
of the law even though it may be an un- 
popular law. Once laws are put on the stat- 
ute books, be they the Taft-Hartley law or 
any other, we cannot condone discriminatory 
practices in the enforcement of the law and 
still keep faith with government by law. 

On the other hand it is proper and right 
for labor to select certain fact situations in 
the form of specific labor disputes in order 
to challenge and test the legality of some of 
the major sections of the Taft-Hartley law. 
Some sections of the law, in all probability, 
will be declared invalid by the courts but 
most lawyers agree that labor, as well as the 
public, soon will come to recognize that the 
injustices and unfair provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley law cannot be corrected by court 
decisions. Only those parts of the law which 
violate the Constitution, or which might be 
found to be so involved in a maze of am- 
biguities and inconsistencies as to be void, 
can be eliminated by court action. 

One of the worst evils of the Taft-Hartley 
law is that most of its unjust provisions are 
so cleverly devised from a legalistic stand- 
point that no relief will be provided labor 
from most court tests of the law. The law- 
yers for antilabor employers will be able to 
delay and delay the consideration of labor’s 
demands under this law for so long that they 
will accomplish their real intent which is to 
use costly court actions to harass and defeat 
unionism. The best way to protect the le- 
gitimate interest of labor under this bad law 
is not in the courts but at the ballot boxes, 
by electing men who will repeal it or re- 
write it. 

The American people fully understand that 
this law must and will be tested in the courts 
and they understand that to make these tests 
there will be instances in which a union will 
decide to violate some section of the law in 
order to test it. But that is quite a differ- 
ent thing from any concerted program on the 
part of labor generally to refuse to abide by 
the law. 

The litigation and court tests which will 
flow from this law should remove any fear of 
economic insecurity from law-school stu- 
dents who plan to specialize in labor law 
as long as this full-employment bill for law- 
yers remains on the statute books. In a 
facetious vein it might be said that the legal 
profession operating as the tightest closed- 
shop union in America produced the Taft- 
Hartley law as part of its make-work pro- 
gram, 
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The Taft-Hartley law is subject to the 
criticism that it is a hodgepodge of legal 
technicalities so cleverly devised as to weaken 
the bargaining strength of unions. Through- 
out the debate on the Taft-Hartley law poli- 
tician after politician in the Congress sought 
to make clear for the record that he was not 
opposed to unions. However, as one listened 
to the arguments of many of the self-con- 
fessed friends of unions who announced that 
they were voting for the Taft-Hartley bill 
the impression grew that these professed 
friends of unions were in many cases strong 
for weak unions. 

Many, many people seem to forget this 
curious fact: Throughout the long history 
of the labor movement in this country every 
demand made by the Nation’s workers has 
met with consistent and often violent oppo- 
sition. Then, after each gain had been won, 
historians and people generally looked back 
and agreed that labor’s so-called demands 
were jusi and necessary. 

Go back as far as you like, the story is 
always the same. Even labor’s long fight 
for free education was bitterly denounced. 
As for the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively, there is still a powerful minority 
of union-hating employers who want no part 
of it. Unfortunately their attitude is re- 
flected in some sections of the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

It should be noted and not forgotten that 
coHective bargaining now plays a vital part 
in our economy. Today some 50,000 union 
contracts protect the wages and living stand- 
ards of 15,000,000 workers and their fam- 
ilies. The arithmetic of these contracts is 
part of the arithmetic of democracy. 

To understand the great differences that 
developed in the Congress of the United 
States over the many issues that are involved 
in the Taft-Hartley law would require a 
painstaking analysis of the voluminous record 
which was made during the weeks of com- 
mittee hearings and the many days of care- 
fully prepared debate on the bill. The de- 
bate was a historic one, particularly in the 
Senate where the privilege of full debate still 
prevails. 

It should be mentioned that during the de- 
bate on the President’s veto message handed 
down on the Taft-Hartley bill an attempt 
was made to stifle full debate on that veto 
message by the leaders of the majority who 
seemed to fear that there was a danger that 
they might lose their majority following, 
if the Members of the Senate and if the peo- 
ple of the country were given sufficient time 
to reflect upon the soundness of the Presi- 
dent’s veto message. Fortunately, there were 
enough Members of the Senate who dared 
to challenge the steam-roller tactics of the 
majority by exercising their right to hold 
the floor until ample time could be guaran- 
teed to the minority to make its case in 
support of the veto. As the writer of this 
paper pointed out in that debate the Senate 
of the United States is the last great citadel 
of untrammeled free speech among the par- 
liamentary bodies of the world and the in- 
terests of democratic government make it 
imperative that it remain such. 

The congressional debates on the Taft- 
Hartley bill provide source material for sev- 
eral good doctorate theses in both law and 
political science including one on the sub- 
ject Parliamentary Strategy—Its Use and 
Abuse in the Senate of the United States. 

Time and space, as well as the endurance 
of the reader, do not permit this paper to 
cover within its subject matter even a broad 
outline of the many issues and points of 
view that were developed and expounded 
throughout the congressional history of the 
Taft-Hartley bill. However, a few of the 
high lights will be discussed briefly in pre- 
senting the writer’s view that the Taft- 
Hartley law unless drastically revised will 
mean industrial war rather than industrial 
peace in the years to come. 
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It is true that some aspirants for the Presi- 
dency of the United States, who find them- 
selves committed to the Taft-Hartley law, 
are attempting to save political face by sell- 
ing a non sequitur to the American people. 
Such demagoguery is not new in American 
politics but follows the old tested formula 
that “partisanship often blinds the partisan 
to the truth.” 

Thus, the politicians who voted for the 
Taft-Hartley bill and who are now confronted 
with the task of proving to labor that they 
knew what was best for labor, a la the Taft- 
Hartley bill, are defending their vote by 
pointing out that there have been fewer 
strikes since the Taft-Hartley bill was passed 
than there were during a similar period be- 
fore it was passed. Oh, Aristotle, what falla- 
cies are committed in thy memory. 

Official Government labor statistics show 
also that during the period following the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley law national em- 
ployment has increased. Surely the propo- 
nents of the Taft-Hartley law must be able 
to find some cause to effect relationship be- 
tween the law and increased employment. It 
is no less a non sequitur to argue that be- 
cause there have been fewer strikes since 
the passage of the Taft-Hartley law than 
there were for a similar period before its 
passage the Taft-Hartley law is the cause of 
the decrease in strikes. 

It also is to be noted that the level of the 
cost of living has risen considerably since 
the passage of the law in spite of the flurry 
of recession in recent days. Surely the fact 
that the two phenomena have occurred in a 
close time relationship to each other must es- 
tablish and bear out a casual relationship if 
we are to follow the logic, or lack of it, of 
the proponents of the Taft-Hartley law in 
respect to strike statistics. 

Of course, when it is pointed out to the 
proponents of the Taft-Hartley law, who now 
are attempting to rationalize their votes on 
the basis of the decline in strikes since the 
passage of the law, that thousands upon 
thousands of American employers entered 
into evasive and subterfuge agreements with 
labor in order to get around the provisions of 
the law and avoid conflict with the workers 
over the act, their response is chiefly char- 
acterized by extra vocalization that doesn't 
even formulate itself into words. 

When it is pointed out to these defenders 
of the Taft-Hartley law that there wouid 
have been strikes in major industries of this 
country, whose labor contracts terminated 
after the passage of the Taft-Hartley law, 
if management in those industries had not 
yielded to the major economic demands of 
the unions in order to avoid a test under the 
Taft-Hartley law, these defenders of the Taft- 
Hartley law have a common reply; namely, 
“We just don’t believe it.” However, all they 
need to do is to talk to a cross section of 
employers who have signed labor agreements 
since the passage of the Taft-Hartley law. 
They will find that employer after employer 
will tell them, if they win his confidence, 
that he made many concessions which he 
is sure he would not have needed to make 
if he had not considered it so very desirable 
that he avoid a test with his union over the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

Until courts pass upon various provisions 
of the act it cannot be said within a cer- 
tainty just how far the parties to a labor 
agreement can go in contracting out from 
under the provisions of the act. However, 
there is no doubt about the fact that thou- 
sands of labor contracts have been entered 
into since the passage of the act which can- 
not be reconciled with the spirit and intent 
of Congress in passing the act. It certainly 
is clear that in passing the act Congress had 
no intention of passing a so-called private 
act but rather the putting upon the statute 
books a public-policy act frequently referred 
to throughout the debate as a union-control 
law. 
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Prof. Edwin E. Witte, of the University of 
Wisconsin, and one of the top labor econo- 
mists of the country, comments upon the 
doubtful legal status of the many labor 
agreements which seek to exclude by agree- 
ment of the parties the application of the 
Taft-Hartley law to the terms of the agree- 
ment as follows: 

“An illustration of the present uncertainty 
surrounding the new law is afforded by the 
public statements which the two Members of 
Congress whose names this measure bears 
made concerning the agreement concluded 
recently between John L. Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers and the bituminous coal operators of 
the country. Congressman HarTLEY de- 
nounced this agreement as ‘a clear violation 
of the labor law’ and warned the operators 
that they faced criminal prosecution and 
heavy penalties if they observed the pro- 
visions of the agreement. Senator Tarr 
thereafter gave it as his view that the coal 
agreement was not ‘in any way a violation of 
the law,’ and going beyond this, he cited 
the agreement as illustrating that under the 
new law ‘employers and employees should be 
able to make any contract they want to.’ ’”’? 

In the same article Professor Witte writes: 

“What has been most disturbing to man- 
agements sincerely desirous of maintaining 
or developing better relations with their 
unions has been the bittnerness the new law 
has aroused among the leaders of union 
labor and the staunch union members. It 
has opened old sores of extreme distrust of 
business, which had been pretty well healed. 
It also has confronted managements with 
the prospect of having to find a solution be- 
fore long for difficult problems of labor- 
management relations arising out of the new 
law. Looming large among these are the 
union insistence upon eliminating ‘no- 
strike’ clauses in contracts and the problem 
of what to do when union-security provisions 
expire. In this connection it is worthy of 
note that most of those management wit- 
nesses who in their testimony in the con- 
gressional hearings strongly condemned the 
closed shop, never had such a provision in 
their contracts.” ? 

Then, too, there have been those employers 
who since the passage of the law have’ signed 
agreements without such collective bargain- 
ing controversy becausc they have been very 
anxious to grant substantial increases in 
wages for a variety of reasons such as their 
desire to maintain an inflated price structure 
out of which they are reaping, at the expense 
of a long-suffering public, excessive profits. 


- Such employers have followed the course of 


avoiding any stoppage of work by going along 
with labor for the most part, even though it 
has meant substantial increases in wages be- 
cause they know the pattern of American in- 
dustry since the end of the war has been to 
increase prices, at least twice the amount 
necessary, to take care of any increase in 
wages. 

In many instances the increase in prices 
has been several times the amount necessary 
to pay for increased cost of labor. However, 
by granting a wage increase they have been 
able to pass along to the consumer greater 
than necessary price increases under the half 
truth that increased labor costs require it. 

Then there have been other employers who 
have followed the advice of certain employer 
and trade associations that now is not the 
time to challenge labor under the Taft- 
Hartley law. This antilabor group of em- 
ployers, who fortunately, at least at present, 


represent a minority of American industry . 


are adopting the strategy of acceding to the 
major demands of labor for the time being 
until they can feed public opinion with an- 
other prescription of propaganda opiates 
which will becloud the public into thinking 


1 Edwin E. Witte, Labor Management Rela- 
tions Under the Taft-Hartley Act, Harvard 
business Review, autumn, 1947, p. 554. 

2 Witte, op. cit., p. 573. 
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that maybe after all the Taft-Hartley law 
is good for labor. 

This group of employers is well trained in 
industrial warfare and appreciates the fact 
that the timing of a battle often means the 
difference between victory and defeat. They 
know that their battle against strong union- 
ism by use of the legal weapons provided in 
the Taft-Hartley law can more easily be won 
in time of declining employment rather than 
in a period of expanding employment such as 
still characterizes the American postwar 
economy. The truth is that it is going to 
take 2 or 3 years for the Taft-Hartley law to 
show its legal effects and it is to be expected 
as long as full employment exists and labor’s 
economic demands are generally complied 
with there will be few strikes resulting from 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley law. 

However, when recession starts in with its 
inevitable resulting unemployment the labor- 
relations picture will change and then the 
opportunity will present itself under the pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley law for those 
employers who wish to take advantage of 
organized labor to do so. Then industrial 
conflicts will move from the arena of a few 
court-test cases which are presently being 
carried on to the arena of economic indus- 
trial warfare, Labor will be at a disadvantage 
at first in that struggle, but as always it will 
learn the hard way and in due course of time 
another legislative record in defense of the 
legitimate rights of free workers will be writ- 
ten into the statute books of America as was 
the case when the battles of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act and of the Wagner Act were 
won. Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that statesmanship has a great opportunity 
to help avoid that potential industrial war 
by proceeding now to revise in many major 
respects the Taft-Hartley law. 

Perhaps as clear a bird’s-eye view as can 
be obtained of the great difference between 
the proponents and the opponents of the 
Taft-Hartley bill, both as to legal substance 
and parliamentary strategy, can be presented 
in this paper by calling attention to the 
differences which were brought out in some 
of the speeches in the closing hour of the 
historic debate in the Senate. 

During that hour the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives] summarized his posi- 
tion in support of the bill and in part he 
said: 

“Mr. President, when the conference bill 
was before this body on the day on which 
it was finally passed by the Senate, I ex- 
pressed myself rather thoroughly concern- 
ing it. It is not my purpose at this time 
to repeat to any great extent what I said 
then. 

“However, the veto message accompanying 
the President’s disapproval, as I see it, was 
utterly extreme, extreme in an uncalled-for 
manner, extreme in a sense which leaves no 
room by which there is a possibility to get 
together. Therefore, in the face of that veto 
message, I should like to make further com- 
ment. 

“As I said at that time, and I repeat now, 
this is not a perfect bill. No one knows 
that better than I do. However, I want to 
point out one very important thing, and that 
is that in all probability this is as near per- 
fection, insofar as legislation of this nature 
is concerned, as we can hope to reach at this 
particular time in the Congress of the United 
States. It probably reflects more completely 
the composite thinking of the Congress of 
the United States at this time than would 
any other piece of legislation dealing with 
this subject. * * * 

“So when the President comes forth and, 
as was pointed out by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Bat], has nothing favor- 
able to say about any part of the legislation, 
it causes one to pause, because I happen to 
know very definitely that most parts of this 
measure are very good indeed. It is not as 
bad as it has been pictured to be in the veto 
message. The message contains exaggera- 
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tion after exaggeration. The worst possible 
interpretation again and again is placed 
upon the bill’s provisions. Then it is in- 
ferred it is to be subjected, finally, to the 
worst possible type of administration that 
any act of this nature could possibly have. 
Of course, if that were the case, we would 
have chaos; but that is not the case. The 
bill, with sympathetic sincere administra- 
tion, can be made to work, and it can be 
made to work without any injury whatever 
to the legitimate objectives of organized 
labor. In fact, administered properly, the 
bill can strengthen organized labor, and I 
want to see organized labor strengthened. 

“The attitude of the President, the atti- 
tude of the critics of the legislation causes 
me to wonder: Is there going to be a definite 
attempt to sabotage this legislation if it is 
enacted? I come to the point which I think 
is one of the three most important in con- 
nection with the bill, namely, Will the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and the ad- 
ministration under that Board, seek to sabo- 
tage the legislation? I do not believe so. 
I have faith in the Chairman of that Board. 
He may not agree with the bill, he may not 
like it, but he is the type of man who will 
do his utmost to see that its provisions are 
carried out faithfully. * * * 

“Finally, and most important of all, is the 
question of the joint congressional commit- 
tee which has been referred to in the dis- 
cussion today. Too little attention has been 
paid to the importance of that joint com- 
mittee. However, I think its significance is 
now beginning to be realized. The joint 
committee itself, through its own operations 
and activities, can pave the way for the re- 
moval of any undesirable situation which 
may develop as a result of this legisla- 
thn. © © © 

“As I stated in my remarks 2 weeks ago, 
this bill is not an end product. This is 
not final legislation on this subject. That 
was the mistake which has been made in 
connection with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, when it was first passed, and ever 
since. This type of legislation is subject to 
constant change and correction. If it were 
perfect today, 5 years from today many im- 
perfections would very likely have shown up, 
in view of intervening circumstances. There 
can be no end product, no final legislation, 
in this field. 

“With that understanding, the joint con- 
gressional committee can go forward, look- 
ing for corrections which must be made, 
and helping management and labor to get 
together and to work together. These 
things they can do, and I know it. The 
joint committee should act in part to help 
formulate administrative policy and pro- 
cedure as well as to perform its functions 
as a strictly legislative agency at the incep- 
tion of the new law. These things the com- 
mittee can do, and I know it. 

“If the committee will go forward with the 
idea of helping to get labor and manage- 
ment together, the idea of correcting the 
defects in the legislation, and, finally, the 
idea of having a law which is absolutely fair 
and as nearly perfect as possible, then I 
predict that the bill passed today—as I be- 
lieve it will be—will prove to be of great 
benefit to the country.” ? 

The junior Senator from New York sum- 
marized very well the opinion of a great ma- 
jority of the proponents of the Taft-Hartley 
bill who made the same argument so com- 
mon in the press at the time that the Taft- 
Hartley law should be passed, imperfect as 
it was, but with the hope and the promise 
that it might be amended later. 

It is submitted that such an argument 
in justification of voting for legislaticn which 
admittedly is in need of amendment at the 
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very time it is passed is not a sound one on 
which to support a vote for the legislation. 
Thus the writer of this paper replied to the 
summary arguments of the proponents of the 
bill in part, as follows: 

“Let me make a point or two with regard 
to the merits of the great issue now before 
us. I have just listened to two very in- 
teresting and able speeches—one by my good 
friend from Minnesota [Mr. BALL] and the 
other by my good friend from New York 
[Mr. Ives]. 

“I think these two distinguished Senators 
have overlooked one very fundamental point 
in drafting legislation, and that is that if 
legislation contains language which permits 
of abuse of power, it is bad legislation. To 
say that they believe that extreme interpreta- 
tions have been placed on the legislation by 
the President and by some of us who have 
opposed the legislation on the floor of the 
Serate is to overlook the point that what the 
President has been pointing out, and what 
we have been pointing out, is that the lan- 
guage of the bill would permit abuse of 
power. It is subject to the interpretation we 
have put on it and party litigants under it 
will be entitled to those interpretations as a 
matéer of legal right. This law will not and 
cannot, under its legal meaning, be inter- 
preted and administered to please the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota and the Senator from 
New York. It must be given its legal mean- 
ing by the courts, and I say that the courts 
are bound to apply it quite differently from 
the way Senator Ives and Senator BaL. talk 
about it. 

“To try to alibi it, or rationalize it on the 
ground that if it is properly administered 
it will not be as bad as we think it will 
be, begs the whole question. The Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Batt] and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives] cannot take away 
from the courts of this land their solemn 
obligation to give the legal meaning to the 
language used in this bill as the law requires. 
Employers will be entitled to decisions under 
it which, according to the language of the 
bill, will enable them to destroy many le- 
gitimate rights of labor. * * * 

“The courts are bound to apply the lan- 
guage of this bill in accordance with its legal 
meaning; and when they do, many hardships 
will be imposed not only upon organized 
labor in this country but upon employers 
as well. It is a legal monstrosity which will 
cause much litigation and resulting labor 
strife. 

“The second point I would make on their 
speeches is that running through them is 
the tacit admission that before this bill is 
finally passed they recognize that it contains 
@ great many imperfections. * * * I say 
statesmanship calls upon us now to prevent 
the passage of legislation which even the 
sponsors themselves will admit contains 
many imperfections, These sponsors are en- 
gaging already in a confession and avoidance 
plea. 

“The last point I want to make ts one in 
regard to Senator Ivgs’ talk about sabotaging 
the bill. I do not know what he meant by 
sabotage, but, as I said on Saturday, if this 
bill goes on the books the junior Senator 
from Oregon will take the position that the 
forces of government must be used to Carry 
out and enforce the bill. There cannot be 
government by law in this country on any 
other basis. But our insistence upon enforce- 
ment of the law is not going to change hu- 
man nature. I am very much of the opinion 
that labor, recognizing the tremendous in- 
jury that this bill will inflict upon its le- 
gitimate rights, will dig in along a united 
front and fight the administration of this 
bill to the extent that it visits upon labor 
gross in 

“Will that produce industrial harmony in 
America? Will that give us the peace in 
industry that we want? Not at all, Mr. 
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Président.. We shall not be able to escape 
the fact that before this bill is even dry on 
the statute books we shall have to proceed 
at once to work out substantial revisions of 
it. Why not doit now? Why not recognize 
the duty of statesmanship which rests upon 
each and every one of us and sustain this 
veto and then proceed, as was pointed out 
by another speaker this morning, the very 
able statesman from Wyoming [Mr. O’Ma- 
HONEY] to work on a bill that will meet 
the objections which have been raised to 
this bill? I think that is the solemn duty 
of each one of us in this session of Congress. 
I shall not vote, Mr. President, for a bill 
which the proponents already recognize is 
one which should be started down the road 
of revision. 

“Mr. President, I do not believe that an 
issue more vital to the economic welfare 
and the over-all public interest of this coun- 
try will be before the Members of this body 
for many a day. I am sure that at the hour 
of 3 o’clock this afternoon every man in this 
body will have an opportunity to make his 
record as to whether he will vote to protect 
the public interest or will vote for a bill so 
prejudiced in its terms that it will invite 
and invoke great industrial disharmony for 
years to come until the injustices of the bill 
are wiped once and for all off the statute 
books of America. I shall be glad to stand 
on my record of consistent opposition to 
this bill and in support of the President’s 
excellent and unanswerable veto message.” ‘ 

Although the Congress passed the Taft- 
Hartley law over the President’s veto on 
June 23, 1947, serious doubts as to the wis- 
dom of some effects of the bill were expressed 
in Senate speeches within a few days after 
the act became law, by Members of Congress 
who voted for the bill. Doubts were ex- 
pressed as to whether or not the sections of 
the bill restricting political activity by 
unions were constitutional, or were so am- 
biguous in phraseology as to place unions 
in a position of acting at their peril in op- 
position to or in support of political candi- 
dates. 

Some Members of Congress who voted for 
the bill found themselves in disagreement 
as to the legality of the Communist affidavit 
section of the bill, and as to the procedure 
which was required under the law in regard 
to union registration requirements and the 
public’s right to inspect the information 
filed by the unions. The Secretary of Labor 
gave one interpretation to the effect that 
such information was to be treated as con- 
fidential, available only to the Secretary of 
Labor and the National Labor Relations 
Board; while on the other hand some of the 
leading proponents of the act made public 
comment to the effect that the ruling of the 
Secretary of Labor was in clear violation of 
the intent of Congress as expressed in the 
language of the act. To all this the Secretary 
of Labor replied it was for the courts to 
decide—all of which caused the lawyers to 
take note. 

By July 14 the senior Senator from New 
Mexico, Mr. Hatcn, and the senior Senator 
from Vermont, Mr. AIKEN, both propo- 
nents of the Taft-Hartley bill, had become 
convinced that the political expenditure sec- 
tion of the bill seeking to regulate the po- 
litical activities of unions was unconstitu- 
tional. Therefore, on that day they made 
speeches in the Senate in explanation of an 
amendment which they had introduced sev- 
eral days previously, and which still is 
pending in the Senate, seeking to correct 
what they considered to be an unconstitu- 
tional section of the law. 

Some of the remarks of the Senator from 
New Mexico on that occasion are as clear a 
rationale of the position taken by many of 
the proponents of the Taft-Hartley law as 
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is to be found in the entire debates. He 
said in part: 

“Mr. President, because I have been asked 
several questions, I shall digress for a mo- 
ment and shall discuss another subject. 
When the Taft-Hartley bill was before the 
Senate, I thought all of us knew it was not 
a perfect bill. The question of labor-man- 
agement relations is too great, too involved, 
and too complex to be solved by one or even 
a series of legislative acts, if it is possible 
to solve those problems by legislation at all. 

“Nevertheless, many of us believed that 
notwithstanding those apparent defects, the 
Taft-Hartley bill contained much worth-while 
legislation, sufficient to require its passage. 
Even when the conference report was dis- 
cussed on the floor and when one of the 
more objectionable features was plainly 
pointed out, the thought continued with 
some of us that corrections could be made by 
subsequent legislation and that it would be 
better to pass that measure and let it be- 
come the law, notwithstanding the defects. I, 
myself, was of that mind, but I made it plain 
that whenever an injustice or wrong ap- 
peared I would sponsor legislation to correct 
it. 

“Accordingly, last week I was glad to join 
with the Senator from Vermont |Mr. AIKEN] 
in submitting to the Taft-Hartley law an 
amendment which we believe will correct at 
least one wrong and error which was con- 
tained in the original act. The amendment 
we offer merely strikes out the word ‘expend- 
itures’ from what was first section 304 of 
the House bill, and was later incorporated 
into the legislation finally drawn up by the 
conferees representing the two Houses. The 
bill which passed the Senate did not contain 
that provision. So far as the Senate is con- 
cerned, that provision appeared in the Sen- 
ate only when the conference report was sub- 
mitted to us. 

“By including the word ‘expenditures,’ it 
was sought to place expenditures on the same 
basis as contributions, and to apply both of 
those terms to both corporations and labor 
organizations. At first glance, that provision 
would seem to be a fair one; it would seem to 
be fair to place corporations and labor organi- 
zations upon the same basis. However, it is 
this provision including the word ‘expendi- 
tures’ which caused considerable debate in 
the Senate, and it was claimed that the pro- 
vision violates certain constitutional guar- 
anties of freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press. 

“As I have said, there was some discussion 
of this provision at the time when the con- 
ference report was being considered, but it 
must be remembered that in the considera- 
tion of a conference report no opportunity 
for vote on separate provisions is given and 
the only vote possible is to either adopt or 
reject the conference report. Therefore, Sen- 
ators never had an opportunity to express 
themselves on the inclusion of the word ‘ex- 
penditures’ in the general restrictions against 
political contributions. 

“The amendment the Senator from Ver- 
mont and I have offered will give an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the exact question and 
the precise issue. This is one of my reasons 
in offering the amendment. If at all pos- 
sible, it should be reported by the committee 
and discussed and acted upon before the 
present session adjourns. 

“I am not discussing the constitutional 
aspect of the situation. Regardless of that, 
it appeared to me at the time the confer- 
ence report was being discussed that includ- 
ing the word ‘expenditures’ did unfairly dis- 
criminate against labor organizations. It 
was a defect, however, which I believed could 
be corrected by later legislation, and there- 
fore, I am glad to sponsor an amendment 
which will give the cpportunity to make 
what I concede to be a needed correction.” > 
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In the same vein the Senator from Vermont, 
Mr. AIKEN, argued: , 

“I think it is entirely possible that the 
labor leaders may be inviting a test which 
they feel they are almost certain to win, be- 
cause there is not the slightest shadow of 
a doubt that this rider on the labor bill, 
which was adopted in the conference com- 
mittee, is a direct violation of the right of 
free speech, and the right of a free press. 

“I wish to join the Senator from New 
Mexico at this time in urging that action 
be taken to correct, at the earliest possible 
date, this bit of foolish legislation on the 
part of Congress. I understand that if in- 
terpreted literally, as a law should be in- 
terpreted, most of the newspapers of the 
country would be violating the law if they 
commented on political issues during politi- 
cal campaigns. Certainly there are many 
organizations, some on one side of an issue 
and some on another, which are incorporated, 
which would be strictly prohibited from 
spending a single penny to distribute voting 
records of Members of Congress, or even com- 
menting on issues in a political campaign.” ° 

To illustrate that good feeling and good 
humor prevailed at least most of the time in 
the Senate throughout the course of the 
debate over this labor legislation, even 
though the differences in opinion were 
chasm-wide and deep, the following collcquy 
on the Hatch-Aiken amendment will be of 
interest: 

“Mr. Morse. I want to say to the Senator 
from New Mexico that I wish to commend 
him for the position which he has taken on 
the Taft-Hartley bill, and in regard to this 
particular amendment. 

“Mr. HatcH. I am sure the Senator re- 
stricts his commendation to what I have said 
on this particular amendment. 

“Mr. Morse. I am about to do that by this 
sentence. I think it is commendable of the 
Senator. I am glad to hear him and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] support 
the amendment, because the points the 
Senator is now making were all made before 
a vote was taken on the bill. I think it 
would be much more beneficial if the Senator 
from New Mexico would join with us who 
have already offered a bill to repeal the 
entire act. 

“Mr. HatcH. Mr. President, in reply to what 
the Senator from Oregon has said, I made 
it clear in the beginning that at the time 
this particular question was discussed I was 
greatly disturbed about it. I decided that 
the best procedure would be to pass the bill 
and later correct its defects. I am still of 
that opinion. I am still of the opinion I 
entertained when I voted for the Taft- 
Hartley bill. I am not receding from or 
changing my position, but I do think this is 
@ matter which ought to be corrected.” * 

However, it is to be noted that no action 
yet has been taken on the Hatch-Aiken pro- 
posed amendment or any other proposal 
for revision of the Taft-Hartley law. In all 
probability none will be taken in this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

It is more than likely that legislative 
changes will not be made in the act until 
after the courts have passed on: the major 
provisions of the act, or until the inevitable 
labor difficulties which will be accentuated 
by the Taft-Hartley law in time of recession 
or depression prcduce another labor-legis- 
lation crisis. At least, that usually is the 
course of events whenever Congress in re- 
sponse to the political pressures of the 
moment adopts make-shift legislation which 
it knows at the time contains imperfections 
so serious in nature that amendments in 
the future are going to be needed. 

However, the difficulty and the weakness 
with that approach is that it is always very 
difficult to amend and correct the imperfec- 
tions of legislation once it is passed. The 
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time to perfect legislation is before the final 
vote on it is taken—and there was no good 
reason for the Congress to adjourn in July 
1947 without first perfecting the Taft- 
Hartley law in the interest of industrial 
peace. 

The ideal way to amend the Taft-Hartley 
law would be to repeal it and then consider 
new labor legislation based on the principles 
of the Senate committee bill, which in the 
committee stage was generally known as the 
Morse-Ives bill. 

It is interesting to note that some of the 
members of the Senate committee who 
fought hard in committee for the Morse- 
Ives bill, and who helped vote down in com- 
mittee some of the amendments which later 
were made a part of the Taft-Hartley law, 
joined in supporting the Taft-Hartley law on 
the floor of the Senate even though the Sen- 
ate amendments and the more than 30 pro- 
cedural changes introduced into the bill at 
the conference committee level produced 
fundamental changes in the theory of the 
bill. 

The bill which was reported out of the 
Senate committee, and which during the 
committee stage was known as the Morse- 
Ives bill, placed its major procedural empha- 
sis upon the administrative law approach to 
adjudicating labor disputes. For the most 
part it sought to make use of the unfair 
labor practice procedure of the Wagner Act 
by attempting to bring within the jurisdic- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Board 
certain labor abuses which were defined as 
unfair labor practices by unions. 

However, the amendments to the commit- 
tee bill made on the floor of the Senate and 
by the Senate-House conference committee 
report changed the bill basically from an 
administrative law procedure bill into a pre- 
dominantly common law court action bill. 
It is submitted that if those members of the 
Senate committee who stood shoulder to 
shoulder during the long weeks of commit- 
tee hearings and discussions on the Morse- 
Ives bill had continued to stand together in 
support of the committee bill when it reached 
the floor of the Senate, the Taft-Hartley law 
would not be the law it is today. The entire 
course of the legislation on the floor of the 
Senate would have been changed. 

The retreat of some Senators from the pro- 
visions of the committee bill naturally in- 
fluenced other Members of the Senate and 
gave aid and comfort to those who sought to 
upset the committee bill. From the stand- 
point of parliamentary strategy it was im- 
portant to maintain united support among 
those who fought so hard for the committee 
bill, in order to keep enough votes in the 
Senate to sustain a Presidential veto. 

The very moment the group which was 
chiefly responsible for the committee bill split 
on the floor of the Senate, and some of them 
went along with Senate floor amendments 
to the committee bill—the principles of 
which amendments they had voted against in 
committee—it then became clear to the Tarr 
forces that in all probability they would be 
able to secure enough votes to override a 
veto. It was at that point that ali the good 
work which had been done in committee in 
developing the committee bill was in large 
measure sacrificed because without enough 
votes in the Senate to sustain a veto there 
was not much which could be done to stop 
the Taft-Hartley forces in conference from 
attaining the type of bill they started out at 
the beginning of the session of Congress to 
pass. 

As Professor Witte points out in his excel- 
lent article in the Harvard Business Review: 

“Of 40 main provisions in the Senate bill, 
no less than 25 were materiaily changed in 
conference. The public is under the im- 
pression that the bill agreed upon in con- 
ference (which was the measure passed over 
the President’s veto) followed the milder 
Senate bill rather than the more drastic 
House version. With the exception of the 
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restrictions in the House bill on industry- 
wide and associational bargaining and a few 
other. major provisions, however, the final 
act more closely resembles the House than the 
Senate version. As Representative HarTLEY 
put it, in presenting the conference report 
to the House, ‘there is more in this bill 
than may meet the eye.’”' 

It is the view of the writer of this paper 
that if the members of the Senate committee 
who had worked so close together and s0 
hard over the weeks in putting through com- 
mittee the committee bill in the form that 
it went to the floor of the Senate had re- 
mained united solidly behind that bill on the 
fioor of the Senate, the final legislation would 
much more closely have conformed to the 
provisions of the Senate bill than does the 
present Taft-Hartley law. 

Thus it is important to an understanding 
of the labor legislation of the Eightieth Con- 
gress to know that the bill which was re- 
ported to the floor of the Senate on April 17, 
S. 1126, was a merging of the legislative pro- 
posals of several Senators. During the weeks 
in which the bill was being developed and 
written within the Senate committee it was 
known as the Morse-Ives bill, because the 
major portions of the bill consisted of a con- 
solidation of the separate bills which had 
been introduced in the Senate as independ- 
ent pieces of legislation by Senator Irvine M. 
Ives (Republican, New York), and by the 
writer of this paper. In other words, the 
Ives bills and the Morse bills came to com- 
prise a greater part of the committee bill, but 
when once adopted by the committee and 
introduced on the floor of the Senate by Sen- 
ator Tart, as chairman, became known as the 
Taft Senate bill, S. 1126. 

It is interesting to note that in committee 
the major sections of the Morse-Ives bill 
were approved in committee by a vote of 
either 7 to 6 or 8 to 5. It was only after 
Senator Ives and the writer succeeded in 
holding a majority vote in committee on the 
major sections of our proposed legislation 
by the close margin of a 1-to-3 vote majority 
out of a 13-man committee that Senator 
Tarr and other committee members finally 
agreed to vote for the committee bill in its 
entirety, with announcement that they would 
seek to amend it on the floor of the Senate. 
Therefore, although the vote within the com- 
mittee was very close on each one of the 
major sections of S. 1126, the final vote on 
the entire bill and the vote by which the 
bill was reported to the floor was a vote of 
11 to 2. 

It is reiterated at this point that the prin- 
cipal changes which were made in the Senate 
bill 1126 by the conference committee were 
very significant changes in legal procedure 
for the handling of employer-employee rela- 
tions and disputes under the Taft-Hartley 
bill. Those changes created many legal tech- 
nicalities which will permit of great delays 
in handling disputes and which will stir up 
much litigation and great controversy be- 
tween employers and workers. 

It is an elementary principle in the settling 
of labor disputes that time is of the essence. 
Delays in entering into a collective-bargain- 
ing agreement, in settling a worker's griev- 
ance, or in mediating or adjudicating a labor 
dispute always increase the danger of one 
or both parties resorting to economic action. 

Furthermore, it should be remembered that 
the dominant remedy provided in so many 
sections of the Taft-Hartley bill is in the 
form of common-law court actions. The 
record of common-law courts in the field of 
labor relations has shown that those courts 
are not best suited for the settlement of labor 
issues. Common-law court rules, legal prin- 
ciples, and procedure have never worked 
well in America for adjudicating labor dis- 
putes, and in my judgment never will, be- 
cause the issues involved are not basically 
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legal issues which can best be adjudicated in 
the ordinary common-law court. 

The issue of whether or not the worker 
is getting a fair wage is not a legal issue, 
The issue of whether or not an employer is 
discriminating against his employee because 
of his membership in a union is not a legal 
issue. The question of whether or not a 
union should be certified for collective bar- 
gaining with an employer is not a legal ques- 
tion. The problem of determining whether 
a certain type of work falls within the juris- 
diction of union X or Y is not a legal 
problem. 

At least 90 percent, and probably more, 
of the multitude of questions, problems, and 
issues which are involved in a great complex 
variety of labor-relations problems are not 
even remotely connected with legal issues, 
but are basically social or economic issues 
growing out of the human relations existing 
between employer and workers. 

There is even a great deal of loose think- 
ing about the supposedly legal aspects of 
breaches of a labor contract by unions and 
by employers. Thus, for example, the Taft- 
Hartley Act provides only one remedy for a 
breach of a labor agreement by a union and 
that ig a suit for damages in a common-law 
court. It also will be possible under some 
provisions of the act in certain circumstances 
to secure an injunction against certain types 
of breaches of contracts by unions. How- 
ever, those who place such confidence in the 
contract violation remedies of the Taft- 
Hartley law are thinking in terms of the ordi- 
nary legal contract. 

However, a collective-bargaining agree- 
ment is not an ordinary contract. Generally 
speaking, the commitments in the so-called 
labor contracts are highly conditional and 
of the if-when-as-and-maybe type. Thus, in 
such an agreement the usual promise of the 
employer is that if, when, and as he hires 
workers he will do so in accordance with 
certain promises and conditions which are 
set out in the agreement. 

At the same time if one will study closely 
the ordinary and typical collective-bargain- 
ing agreement he will find that there are 
many so-called escape clauses in it for the 
employer and it leaves him with very little 
legal responsibility for any monetary liabil- 
ity if he decides not to continue to perform 
under the contract. Thus, the cases are rare 
in which American employers suffer any 
monetary damages because they do not carry 
out the terms of a collective-bargaining 
agreement. 

Correspondingly, unions do not promise or 
commit themselves, in the last analysis, to 
very much under a collective-bargaining 
agreement. As far as the workers are con- 
cerned, they make the _ representations 
through their union that if, when, and as 
they work they will agree to work under such 
terms and conditions as are set forth in the 
agreement. Furthermore, they can no more 
be made to work under such agreements, if 
they do not want to, than the employer can 
be made to hire or continue to hire them if 
he does not want to. 

Yet, in spite of the great difference be- 
tween the legal status of an ordinary con- 
tract and that of a collective-bargaining 
agreement, many people, who are strong for 
the common-law court action procedures of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, are laboring under the 
false impression that differences which arise 
between employers and workers over a col- 
lective-bargaining agreement can be settled 
by judges in our common-law courts just as 
those judges settle a dispute which develops 
between a plaintiff and defendant over the 
terms of a contract involving a sale of a car- 
load of potatoes. 

The difficulty with people who have re- 
duced their thinking on collective-bargain- 
ing agreements to such simple legal analogies 
is that collective-bargaining agreements do 
not involve primarily legal issues at all. One 
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cannot read the Taft-Hartley law without 
recognizing that the authors and proponents 
of that bill are seeking to place a burden on 
the courts of America involving a subject 
matter which basically is foreign to their 
jurisdiction. 

Out of the attempt which is being made 
under the Taft-Hartley law to force social 
and economic dynamics of employer-em- 
ployee relations into the strait-jacket of 
court procedures and legal technicalities 
must come amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
law. The history of the American labor 
movement shows that both free workers and 
free employers have always opposed attempts 
to destroy the basic principle of voluntarism 
which must and should characterize em- 
ployer-employee relationships. 

Government domination and control of 
those employer-employee relationships which 
should rest upon voluntarism restrict the 
operation of a free economy. Anything that 
tends to place the Government in a position 
of dictating the terms, the wages, the hours 
and conditions of employment destroys es- 
sential and legitimate rights of free workers. 
Likewise, Government dictation of labor re- 
lations is bound to lead to a dangerous con- 
trol by Government of the methods of pro- 
duction, the quantity and quality of pro- 
duction, prices, and practically all of the 
inherent rights of management. 

It is doubtful if any law has been placed 
on the statute books in a good many years in 
this country which has a greater potential 
danger of Government regimentation of our 
economy than is to be found in the basic 
principles of the Taft-Hartley law. Once a 
government starts to exercise the power to 
direct the relations which shall exist between 
supposedly free workers and free employers 
it is not many steps away from a regimented 
economy. 

Thus, it should be said to those American 
employers and businessmen who in recent 
years have been crying out, and rightly so, 
about taking the Government out of busi- 
ness, the Taft-Hartley law places the Govern- 
ment into a meddling position, so far as 
American business is concerned, to a far 
greater degree than most of the laws against 
which businessmen and employers have been 
complaining so much. 

The fact that temporarily American em- 
ployers may think that the Taft-Hartley law 
will result in some benefits to them, because 
it is designed supposedly to check labor 
abuses, should not cause them to ignore that 
great danger to American business, to be 
found in the inherent principles of Govern- 
ment control and interference which char- 
acterize the Taft-Hartley law. It is sug- 
gested that American employers should rec- 
ognize before it is too late that the Taft- 
Hartley law is a legislative wolf in sheep's 
clothing. 

Week by week, more and more American 
employers apparently are recognizing that 
the procedures of the Taft-Hartley law will 
not be helpful to them in maintaining peace- 
ful and profitable relations with free workers. 
Hence, as indicated heretofore in this paper, 
the American people are being treated to the 
spectacle of ordinarily law-abiding employers 
and workers entering into collusive, evasive, 
and sub rosa agreements designed to avoid 
the legal technicalities and legal liabilities 
of the Taft-Hartley law. This trend does not 
raise the level of business and labor ethics 
and morality. 

At the same time it needs to be pointed 
out that no one can participate in any large 
number of labor cases without recognizing 
that labor, too, is frequently guilty of serious 
mistakes in policy and of unfair labor prac- 
tices which, if continued, are bound to 
boomerang against the best interests of labor 
so far as public opinion is concerned. In 
large measure they have been caused by the 
unfortunate jurisdictional disputes within 
the house of labor and by the fact that in 
recent years so much of the effort and energy 
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of organized labor have been taken up with 
the organizing process itself that sufficient 
attention has not always been given to some 
of the economic practices of unions which 
do not advance the welfare of the individual 
worker or protect the public interest. 

We did not need a Taft-Hartley law in 
order to correct some practices of labor 
which even most labor leaders will admit in 
private are not in the best interests of labor 
itself. When organized labor once again 
takes stock of both its accomplishments and 
unsolved problems which lie ahead it should 
not overlook the fact that labor divided 
against itself was one of the primary causes 
for the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. La- 
bor cannot afford or justify ignoring it. 

Another great evil of the Taft-Hartley law 
is the extent to which it leads us backward 
to government by injunction. The writer 
joins in the view of one of the great jurists 
of his home State who said, in effect, “I do 
not know the answer to these vexatious and 
troublesome economic problems in the field 
of labor, but I do know that the answer is 
not government by injunction.” 

Government by injunction for the settle- 
ment of labor disputes will never be accept- 
able to free workers in America. The history 
of the American labor movement is too re- 
plete with examples of determined action on 
the part of American labor to tree itself 
from the abuses of government by injunc- 
tion to leave any doubt as to the unworka- 
bility or as to the acceptability of those pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act which seek 
to reestablish the practices of breaking 
strikes by unfair injunctions. 

Likewise the provisions of the act which 
create a legal situation in which one law of 
agency is to be applicable to the employers 
and another law of agency, to the disadvan- 
tage of labor, applicable to unions cannot 
be reconciled with fair play or common jus- 
tice. Thus, the bill has been loaded with 
provisions which make it a Pandora’s box 
of vexatious litigation that can and will 
harass and weaken unions. 

Under the bill as amended every organi- 
zational drive by unions, every effort to 
achieve collective bargaining, and every 
strike can be met and defeated by destruc- 
tive lawsuits in the courts, and hundreds of 
unfair labor-practice charges by malcontent 
employees before the Board. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that any legisla- 
tion that invites and encourages litigation 
over labor relations is not going to solve our 
problems of labor unrest or be conducive to 
harmonious relations between employers and 
employees. 

Under the amended definition of the term 
“agent,” a labor organization might be sub- 
ject to civil suits and unfair labor-practice 
charges because of the misconduct of any 
steward or organizer in the plant, even 
though the union had not authorized or 
ratified the acts in question. The whole 
body of law built up around the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act to protect unions against such 
destructive lawsuits is threatened. 

Because of the terrific abuses to which un- 
scrupulous employers and courts, unfriendly 
to unions, subjected the rights of labor by 
virtue of such lawsuits, the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act specifically provides in section 6 that 
labor unions, their officers and members 
shall not be liable for the unlawful acts of 
individual officers, members, or agents, except 
upon clear proof of actual participation, or 
upon a showing of actual authorization or 
ratification of such acts after actual knowl- 
edge. 

One has only to refer to the LaFollette 
investigation to recognize the techniques 
that antilabor employers will use in order 
to accomplish what may develop again under 
this act. 

The proclivities of this bill for endless, 
frustrating litigation are clearly shown by the 
registration requirements of the Taft-Hartley 
law. It should be agreed that unions should 
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be required to make public their financial 
statements. But the Taft-Hartley law goes 
far beyond a reasonable requirement for re- 
porting union finances and union rules and 
regulations. It denies to any union its right 
to protection from unfair practices by em- 
ployers if the union has failed in some tech- 
nical respect in filing all the detailed infor- 
mation called for by this law. No Board pro- 
ceeding can possibly be wholly immune from 
attack for failure to disclose some one of 
the many details required. Employers will 
be quick to make such allegations because 
full compliance is made a condition prec- 
edent to the Board’s jurisdiction for all 
purposes. 

The tendency of the law to invite and en- 
courage destructive and delaying lawsuits 
and litigation in labor relations, instead of 
collective bargaining, is also shown by the 
provision making it an unfair labor practice 
and subject to civil damage suits to engage 
in strikes and boycotts which have as an 
object certain undesirable ends, such as as- 
signment of particular work tasks. The Sen- 
ate bill provided that strikes for such pur- 
poses were unfair labor practices. It must 
be agreed that such strikes are wholly in- 
defensible and should be stopped. 

But the effect of the provision is to resur- 
rect, with a vengeance, one of the unhappiest 
chapters in American industrial life. The 
writer refers to the days when courts were 
quick to enter injunctions restricting every 
form of employee self-help because one ob- 
jective, at least, of some leaders or partici- 
pants was improper. Now employers will be 
encouraged to enter damaging lawsuits 
against every kind of action by labor unions 
based on the same grounds. Whether these 
suits have merit or not, they will inevitably 
weaken the union’s treasury, divert its ener- 
gies and reSources, and delay organizational 
work and collective bargaining. 


We talk so much about the right to strike. 
The right to strike is, after all, no better than 
the status of the union treasury; because, 
after all, laborers strike to win a strike, and 
they cannot win a strike with an empty 
treasury. 

The law opens wide the doors of oppor- 
tunity to employers to bring a multiplicity 
of suits for the antilabor purpose of empty- 
ing the treasuries of unions by the cost of 
litigation. 

One of the worst features of the Taft- 
Hartley bill, from the procedural standpoint, 
is the dictatorial power it vests in the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Board. In opposing the 
Taft-Hartley bill the writer had this to say 
on that point: I believe that the provisions 
of the amended bill, insofar as they create a 
statutory office of General Counsel, who is 
to be appointed by the President for a fixed 
term of years, and confer upon him final 
authority in respect to investigation and 
prosecution of charges and issuance of com- 
plaints, in effect establish a separation of 
functions which does not differ in any sub- 
stantial measure from the kind of separation 
which the Senate rejected in 1946 when it 
adopted the Administrative Procedure Act. 
I think it contains all the vices of dispersed 
authority for administration that impelled 
the majority of the Attorney General’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Procedure, the 
sponsors of the Administrative Procedure 
Act, and both Houses of Congress, to reject 
it last year. 

It is a tremendous power that has been 
given to the General Counsel. On page 37 
of the conference report we find this lan- 
guage: 

“The general counsel is to have general 
supervision and direction of all attorneys 
employed by the Board (excluding the trial 
examiners and the legal assistants to the in- 
dividual members of the Board), and of all 
the officers and employees in the Board's 
regional offices, and is to have the final au- 
thority to act in the name of, but independ- 
ently of any direction, control, or review by, 
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the Board in respect of the investigation of 
charges and the issuance of complaints of 
unfair labor practices, and in respect of the 
prosecution of such complaints before the 
Board.” 

The writer refused to vote and never will 
vote to vest in any single individual any 
such sweeping power over the handling of 
labor-relations cases in this country. He does 
not know whom we can appoint or to whom 
we should entrust the power to determine 
whether a complaint of an unfair labor prac- 
tice shall be issued. One who controls the 
procedure of a body controls the substantive 
rights administered by that body. The Gen- 
eral Counsel controls the procedural rights 
of every employer and every labor union in 
the country. Also, when it comes to the 
question of issuing complaints he can do it 
independently of the Board. The Board 
members can sit there and twiddle their 
thumbs but they cannot do anything about 
it, because the Congress has vested in the 
General Counsel that power. 

Another one of the injuries to labor to be 
found in the Taft-Hartley law is its dis- 
criminatory provision in regard to delegat- 
ing authority to the States over interstate 
commerce to the great disadvantage of labor 
in those States which pass antilabor laws. It 
should be remembered that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s jurisdiction over industrial-rela- 
tions problems is limited to its constitutional 
authority over interstate commerce. When 
it exercises that jurisdiction then it should 
apply whatever rules it passes on a Federal 
basis to all workers and all employers all 
over the country. 

It is grossly unfair of the Congress of the 
United States to do what it did in passing the 
Taft-Hartley Act, namely, permit the ap- 
plication of discriminatory rules in the field 
of interstate commerce by allowing individ- 
ual States to apply State laws of a more 
drastic nature to the field of interstate com- 
merce than is applied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Thus the Taft-Hartley law attempts to lay 
down a full and complete national policy as 
to closed- and union-shop agreements. At 
the same time the law provides that the 
national policy may be entirely disregarded 
and superseded by the States if they desire 
to impose a more restrictive policy on vne 
same subject matter. A more pointed in- 
stance of antilabor bias could hardly be en- 
visaged than this alleged minor change in 
the bill. 

The jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board is limited to interstate-com- 
merce cases and issues. But the law now pro- 
vides that we except from the national policy, 
as it relates to interstate commerce, national 
jurisdiction over these matters as they in- 
volve the closed shops and union shops, in 
the case of any State which passes an anti- 
closed shop or antiunion shop bill. The bill 
provides in effect that we allow to employers 
in those State a State policy over interstate 
commerce contrary to a national policy that 
we would apply through the National Labor 
Relations Board in all other States which do 
not enact such State legislation. 

It would be difficult to point out a more 
flagrant example of unfair discrimination 
than that. When it comes to interstate- 
commerce policies, they should be uniform 
throughout the Nation, and we should not 
have a national policy in regard to closed 
shops and union shops in States X, Y, and Z, 
but then permit of a policy quite contrary 
to that policy under State laws in States 
A, B, and C. 

Many employers already are protesting be- 
cause it has some interesting competitive 
implications connected with it, too. It will 
be rather interesting to hear from more and 
more employers as they discover that in 
their States they are bound by the national 
policy but their competitors in other States 
have the advantage of a union-busting State 
policy. In due course of time this section 
will prove that such discriminatory practices 
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will result in some unfair competitive fac- 
tors for them in their competition with com- 
petitors in other States who are able to 
function under a different policy. 

If we give that right to the States that are 
enacting legislation, much of which is highly 
antilabor and unfair to the legitimate rights 
of labor, we shall fnd the economic status 
of labor in those States gradually beaten 
down. The results of such discriminatory 
policies will affect wage scales and will play 
into the hands of employers who want 
cheaper and cheaper labor. Unorganized 
labor means cheap labor. It means low 
wages. Weak unions mean the same. State 
antilabor laws will return labor to the status 
of a commodity. Soon employers who are 
bound by the national policy as applied by 
the National Labor Relations Board will find 
themselves at a competitive disadvantage 
with employers operating in antilabor States 
which give to their employees the competi- 
tive advantage of antiunion legislation with 
its resulting low wages and cheap labor. 
Such a situation will result in nothing else 
but strife, friction, and increased labor 
trouble. 

There are so many significant differences 
between the Senate committee bill and the 
final Taft-Hartley bill that neither time nor 
space will permit of a detailed comparative 
analysis in this paper. A few of the more 
salient differences will be listed in order to 
rebut the argument which has been made 
in some of the speeches and writings of some 
of the proponents of the Taft-Hartley bill to 
the effect that it differs in only minor par- 
ticulars from the Senate committee bill. 

One of the significant differences is to be 
found in the treatment given to the free- 
speech issue of the two bills. 

The Senate committee bill provided that 
the National Labor Relations Board shall not 
“base any finding of unfair labor practice 
upon any statement of views or arguments, 
either written or oral, if such statement con- 
tains under all the circumstances no threat, 
express or implied, of reprisal or force, or 
offer, express or implied, of benefit.” (No 
change was made in this provision by the 
Senate prior to conference.) 

The conference bill and the Taft-Hartley 
Act as passed provided that “the expressing 
of any views, argument, or opinion, or the 
dissemination thereof, * * * shall not 
constitute or be evidence of an unfair labor 
practice * * * if such expression con- 
tains no threat of reprisal or force or promise 
of benefit.” The significant addition, in the 
view of those who opposed this provision, is 
contained in the words “shall not * * * 
be evidence of.” The criticism is that non- 
coercive statements, however revealing of 
motive, could not be used as evidence of an 
unfair labor practice. 

As the writer said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate during debate (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
June 5, 1947, p. 6453), this is an astounding 
proposition. Even in the criminal law views, 
arguments, and opinions are received as 
competent evidence of motive. Under this 
amendment, however, the Board and the 
courts must close their eyes to the plain 
implications of speech; and they must dis- 
regard clear and probative evidence of 
motive, prejudice, or bias. 

Another significant difference between the 
Senate committee bill and the Taft-Hartley 
Act is to be found in the treatment of juris- 
dictional disputes. 

The Morse bill made it an unfair labor 
practice for a union or its agents to engage 
in or induce employees to engage in a strike 
or refusal “to use, manufacture, process, 
transport, or otherwise handle or work on 
any goods * * * or to perform any serv- 
ices in the course of their employment 
* * * because particular work tasks of 
such employer or any other employer are per- 
formed by employees who are or are not 
members of a particular labor organization.” 
In addition, provision was made for the Na- 
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tional Labor Relations Board or an arbitrator 
appointed by it “to hear and determine” such 
disputes unless the parties voluntarily ad- 
justed or arranged for the adjustment of the 
matter within 10 days. 

In section 3 the Morse bill, 8S. 858, provided 
for compulsory arbitration of jurisdictional 
disputes if the unions involved resorted to 
strike action and failed to settle, without 
delay, the dispute without a continuation of 
the strike. This procedure was generally 
recognized as the most severe that can be 
imposed for the settling of jurisdictional dis- 
putes but is necessary if innocent employers 
and the public are to be protected from 
family quarrels within the house of labor to 
which neither the employer nor the public 
is a party. 

The Senate committee bill provided that 
it was an unfair labor practice for a union 
or its agents to engage in or induce employees 
to engage in a strike or refusal “to use, manu- 
facture, process, transport, or otherwise 
handle or work on any goods * * * orto 
perform any services * * * for the pur- 
pose of forcing or requiring any employer 
to assign to members of a particular labor 
organization work tasks assigned by an em- 
ployer to members of some other labor or- 
ganization” unless the employer were disre- 
garding an order or certification of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board determining 
the representative of the employees perform- 
ing the tasks in question. The arbitration 
device was also adopted. (As the bill passed 
the Senate, a provision had been adopted, as 
urged by Senators Tarr and Batt, making 
such conduct illegal and subjecting unions to 
damage suits on account of it.) 

The conference bill and the Taft-Hartley 
Act as passed adopted the provisions of the 
Senate bill with the following changes: (1) 
whereas the Senate bill stated that the ac- 
tion became an unfair practice if it were 
“for the purpose” of coercing the employer, 
the act as passed provided that the action be- 
came an unfair practice if ‘an object thereof” 
was to coerce the employer in the manner 
described. Also, jurisdictional disputes were 
made illegal and the occasion for damage 
suits. 

It is submitted that declaring jurisdic- 
tional disputes illegal cannot possibly stop 
them because honest differences of opinion 
frequently develop between labor organiza- 
tions as to which union is entitled to per- 
form a certain work. Thus, they are bound 
to enter into good-faith quarrels over the 
respective rights of unions to perform a cer- 
tain work which each union may claim on 
the basis of past practices and collective- 
bargaining rights to which it is entitled. 
There is nothing unlawful about such dis- 
putes, and attempting to make them illegal 
by legislative fiat isn’t going to remove the 
causes. What is needed for their settlement 
is a decision as to the rights of the disputants 
based on the merits of the controversy. It 
would be just as sensible to pass a law declar- 
ing that it would be illegal for two property 
owners to quarrel over their boundary line 
and just about as successful in preventing 
such boundary line disputes as it is going 
to be declaring jurisdictional disputes illegal 
under the Taft-Hartley law. 

What is needed is a decision in such mat- 
ters and it should be rendered by experts in 
the field of labor relations who know a great 
deal about the history and practices of work 
assignments among labor crafts and unions 
in this country over the years and who are 
fairly familiar with the many facets of labor 
problems. 

Thus, it is submitted that arbitration 
rather than court action is the most work- 
able solution to the jurisdictional strike 
problem. For that reason, both the Morse 
bill and the Morse-Ives committee bill con- 
templated appointment of an arbitrator 
within 10 days after such a strike, whose 
award would be final and immediately en- 
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forceable in court, under a very narrow limi- 
tation as to scope of review, and thereby 
provided the speediest available procedure, 
consistent with due process, for the handling 
of the thorny problem of the jurisdictional 
strike. 

These provisions were stricken out by the 
conferees on the bill, so that the act at pres- 
ent provides that “‘the Board is empowered 
to hear and determine the dispute.” Since 
the Board itself cannot hear such cases, the 
new rules of the Board (secs. 203.74-203.78) 
now provided for (1) a hearing before a 
staff member of the Board on the merits of 
the jurisdictional dispute with (2) review 
of his recommendations by the Board fol- 
lowed by (3) efforts to obtain compliance 
with the determination of the Board, which 
if not forthcoming is followed by (4) a hear- 
ing on the unfair labor practice charge 
with (5) review by the Board and (6) judi- 
cial review of the entire proceeding on the 
wide basis now allowed by the statute. No 
such proceeding could be completed short of 
2 years; the conferees by these procedural 
changes effectively removed an administra- 
tive remedy for the jurisdictional strike. 

In the debate the writer vigorously pro- 
tested these changes. He said (CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, p. 6452, June 5, 1947): “I do 
not have to tell the Presiding Officer that 
time is of the essence in the settling of labor 
disputes. The longer time is allowed to 
elapse, the more tempers and discontent are 
stirred up, resulting in discouragement on 
the part of workers and determination to 
resort to economic action. The procedure for 
settling jurisdictional disputes provided by 
this conference report bill will result in such 
delays and conflict that it will prove to be 
unworkable. Without a procedure that as- 
sures quick decisions little or no progress will 
be made in protecting employers from great 
losses caused by jurisdictional disputes.” 

Again in connection with the treatment of 
secondary boycotts, the final Taft-Hartley 
bill changed the basic procedure for han- 
dling such disputes. 

The Morse bill made the following sec- 
ondary boycotts unfair labor practices: those 
designed to force recognition of a union 
when another union had been certified as 
bargaining agent; those intended to force 
recognition; and those designed to force an- 
other employer to bargain with a union. In 
addition, the bill authorized the National 
Labor Relations Board to seek a court in- 
junction upon the filing of any unfair labor 
practice charge, including boycotts. 

The Senate bill adopted the provisions of 
the Morse bill on the subject, in substance. 
Specifically it defined the following boycotts 
as unfair labor practices: those intended to 
force any employer to cease using or handling 
the goods of any other producer or manu- 
facturer, or to force any employer to cease 
doing business with any other person; those 
designed to force any other employer to bar- 
gain with an uncertified union; and those de- 
signed to force recognition of a union when 
another union had been certified as bargain- 
ing agent. The bill also made it mandatory 
on the National Labor Relations Board to 
seek an injunction whenever it believed that 
charges alleging the foregoing unfair prac- 
tices were true. (As amended on the Senate 
floor, boycotts were made illegal and damage 
suits were authorized to be brought by any- 
one injured.) 

The conference bill and the Taft-Hartley 
bill, as passed, in substance adopted the 
language of the Senate ‘bill, as amended. 
However, the language used makes boycotts 
unfair labor practices and illegal if “an ob- 
ject of” the strike or boycott is to ac- 
complish the ends prescribed, whereas the 
Senate bill made them unfair labor practices 
and illegal only if the purpose was to force 
an employer to do the enumerated things. 
Thus the recognized judicial test of primary 
objective is abandoned. 

Here is another technical legal change in 
the Taft-Hartley Act which seeks to find a 
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common-law court solution for the secondary 
boycotts rather than primarily through the 
administrative law procedures of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board of treating them 
basically as unfair labor practices as pro- 
posed in the Morse bill, S. 858. 

Another issue which is basic to peaceful 
procedures for the settling of labor disputes 
involves violation of contract cases. One 
only has to read the proposals of the original 
Morse bill and the final Senate committee 
bill in comparison with the Taft-Hartley 
Act to see very clearly how great are some 
of the differences between the Senate bill and 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Morse bill made it an unfair labor 
practice for a union “to violate the terms of 
a collective-bargaining agreement or the 
terms of an agreement to submit a labor 
dispute to arbitration,” provided the em- 
ployer were not violating the contract or re- 
fusing to comply with an order of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. A reciprocal 
provision was included in the section dealing 
with employer unfair labor practices. 

The Senate bill, as reported and passed, 
adopted the exact language of the Morse bill 
on this point. In addition, it provided that 
suit could be brought in Federal courts for 
violation of contract, whether by unions or 
employers. 

The conference bill and Taft-Hartley bill 
as passed deleted the provisions making con- 
tract violations unfair labor practices. In- 
stead, the only provision remaining is that 
authorizing suit to be brought in Federal 
courts. 

Here is another fundamental difference in 
the Taft-Hartley law and the original Morse 
bill, S. 858. This section of the Taft-Hartley 
law eliminates entirely violation of contracts 
by unions as an unfair labor practice under 
the jurisdiction of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. Instead it offers only one 
remedy for the handling of such violations, 


namely, suits for damages in Federal courts. 
Earlier in this article the weaknesses and 
shortcomings of the damage-suit remedy have 


been set out. It is submitted that a great 
majority of employers would much prefer 
the remedy of treating breaches of contracts 
by unions as an unfair labor practice as pro- 
vided for under the original Morse bill, than 
the single remedy of a suit for damages as 
provided in the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Morse-Ives committee bill provided for 
both remedies as a compromise between Sen- 
ator Ives and the writer. If the compromise 
had been retained in the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the large number of employers who see the 
weaknesses and unworkability of the damage- 
suit remedy would have been able to follow 
the remedy provided in the original Morse 
bill. 

Perhaps one of the most far-reaching pro- 
cedural changes contained in the final Taft- 
Hartley Act from that provided in the Sen- 
ate committee bill is to be found in a com- 
parison of the two bills on the issue of court 
review and separation of functions. 

The Morse bill did not alter the existing 
provisions relating to court review, as set 
out in the Wagner Act and the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act (passed by the 79th 
Cong. and establishing uniform procedures 
for all Federal administrative agencies). The 
Procedure Act contains adequate provisions 

‘ to insure that the prosecuting functions are 
separate from the judicial functions. 

The Senate bill also preserved the court 
review scheme of the existing Wagner Act 
and the Administzative Procedure Act. The 
only change made was the addition of the 
requirement that National Labor Relations 
Board findings, to be conclusive on the court, 
must be supported “by substantial evidence 
on the record considered as a whole.” This 
change merely adopted the substance of 
language already in the Procedure Act. No 
additional provisions were added relating to 
separation of functions. 

The conference bill and Taft-Hartley Act in 
material respects altered the scope of court 
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review. The Board is required to conduct its 
hearing “so far as practicable * * * in 
accordance with the rules of evidence appli- 
cable in the district courts of the United 
States.” Also, the Board's findings must be 
made “upon the preponderance of the testi- 
mony.” With regard to functional separa- 
tions, the conference bill vested the investiga- 
tive and prosecuting functions in an autono- 
mous general counsel, entirely independent 
of the Board. 

This provision of the Taft-Hartley Act 
violates many principles of sound adminis- 
trative law. It singles out the National 
Labor Relations Board, and with no justifi- 
cation, as an exception to the Administrative 
Procedures Act which was passed in 1946. 

Thus in debate on the matter the writer 
pointed out that the Administrative Proce- 
dures Act of 1946, passed unanimously by 
both Houses of the Congress, had adequately 
protected the fairness of administrative pro- 
cedures and the writer said on this point 
(CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for June 5, 1947, p. 
6455), that he simply would never vote to 
vest in any single individual any such sweep- 
ing power over the handling of labor relations 
cases in this country. No one knows where 
that superman is to be found. This person 
would control the procedural rights of every 
employer and every labor union in the 
country. 

In addition the writer pointed out that the 
bill, as amended in conference, carries the 
very serious vice that it unfairly discrim- 
inates against the Board, among all Govern- 
ment agencies. With respect to certain re- 
quirements, we rejected (in committee) pro- 
posals to single out the Board for special 
treatment and we agreed that the procedures 
prescribed by the recently enacted Adminis- 
trative Procedures Act should be left intact. 

The conference bill, now the Taft-Hartley 
law, also singles out the Board, among all 
agencies, for special treatment as to sub- 
penas, the rules of evidence, and the promul- 
gation of decisions. We cannot afford to 
single out in these unjustifiable ways and 
remove from the general law and scheme of 
procedures applicable to all other agencies, 
the one agency which is intended to protect 
the basic rights of labor to self-organization 
and collective bargaining. 

Another great weakness of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act is that it tends to place too many of 
our labor problems under our courts rather 
than in the hands of experts thoroughly 
trained in labor economics and the complex 
social and economic problems that charac- 
terize industrial relations. In the debate 
on this issue in the Senate the writer pointed 
out (p. 4841 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
May 9, 1947) that it has been his consistent 
endeavor while this legislation has been 
under discussion to vest the determination 
to labor problems so far as is humanly pos- 
sible to do so in a single organization that is 
expert on labor problems. Labor problems 
are complex, as complex indeed, as our entire 
social structure since the great mass of our 
people are workers. Close day-to-day con- 
tact with these problems is necessary if able 
persons are to keep themselves even reason- 
ably informed. 

However, the writer pointed out also that 
he is confident that, despite the high re- 
gard in which he holds the district judges 
of the United States that they have neither 
the background, the desire, nor the time, to 
become experts in these matters. It is not 
sound legislation to disperse the authority 
over these problems; and to draw into the 
orbit of their handling a host of district at- 
torneys or Federal judges—to make impos- 
sible the development of a uniform body of 
precedent and decisions, harmoniously in- 
tegrated with each other over the entire 
economy. 

Another great weakness of the act is that 
it is going to result in greater and greater 
delays. One of the most important require- 
ments to the successful solution of labor 
problems which can be best attained through 
the administrative-law approach rather than 
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through the common-law-court approach, is 
promptness. As one of the outstanding au- 
thorities in the field of labor relations in 
this country, Gerhard Van Arkel, said in his 
speech on the Taft-Hartley Act before the 
Oregon State bar convention in Portland, 
Oreg., September 6: 

“Unless the agency can act with expedition 
the anthrax or the foot-and-mouth disease 
or the diphtheria will have infected the com- 
munity. Precisely because common-law 
courts cannot, except in most unusual cir- 
cumstances, act of their own knowledge or 
on their own initiative, the administrative 
remedy has grown to protect the public in- 
terest. 

“And it is again self-evident that this must 
be true in labor disputes. Unless a remedy 
is prompt, the damage is done. Whether 
action can be taken promptly will depend 
not alone upon the language of the statute; 
it will also depend upon appropriations, 
upon the alertness of those charged with 
public responsibilities, upon the adequacy 
of staff. But, clearly, the statutory scheme 
should be adequate to meet problems. 

“In a variety of ways, the Taft-Hartley Act 
burdens, rather than assists, the administra- 
tors of the law in promptly adjusting labor 
disputes. * * * Let me cite, without 
discussing at length, other cumbersome pro- 
cedures under this act. If a union wishes 
a union-security clause in a contract it must 
(1) file affidavits of all of its officers that 
they are not Communists and file a mass of 
material concerning its internal structure 
and activities; (2) if it has not already done 
so, be designated bargaining representatives 
for the employees in an appropriate bargain- 
ing unit which may entail a hearing before 
the Board—a process frequently consuming 
a year’s time; (3) petition the Board for a 
union-security election and in such election 
procure the affirmative votes of a majority 
of eligible employees; (4) induce the em- 
ployer to grant such a clause in the contract. 
Or, again, if ‘a strike threatens the national 
health or welfare’ the President appoints a 
board of inquiry, which may make no recom- 
mendations but makes a report, which the 
President must make public; he may also ask 
the Attorney General to secure an injunc- 
tion against striking for 60 days, during 
which time the Conciliation Service attempts 
to adjust the dispute, failing which the board 
of inquiry again reports the facts to the 
President, who reports them to the Congress, 
while the National Labor Relations Board 
conducts an election to determine whether 
a majority of the employees wish to accept 
the employer's last offer of settlement. 

“Only in the case of certain injunction 
procedures against strikes, contained in sec- 
tion 10 (1) of the act, is there real expedi- 
tion; elsewhere the act by overformaliza- 
tion, by novel procedural requirements, by 
limiting the discretion of the administra- 
tors, delays rather than expedites the han- 
dling of these important subjects.” 

Another limitation of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which I wish to mention is its technical re- 
quirements in regard to the application of 
the strict rules of evidence. On this point 
Mr. Van Arkel has stated: “One respect in 
which the discretion and flexibility of the 
Board has been materially narrowed by the 
Taft-Hartley Act is in the provision requir- 
ing that the “rules of evidence of the Fed- 
eral district courts shall, ‘so far as practi- 
cable’ be observed (sec. 10 (b)). As Professor 
Dickinson has said * * * ‘the difference 
between administrative tribunals and law 
courts in the matter of admitting evidence, 
the one following the more or less rigid 
common-law rules, the other not, is an added 
instance of the contrast between rule and 
discretion.’ Without examining at length 
the ambiguous legislative history of this pro- 
vision in the new act, it seems designed to 
confine the Board to strict rules of evidence 
unless some good reason for departure from 
them appears.” 
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In closing this paper, it is pointed out 
that there is a great political contest going 
on in this country, not so much between 
political parties as between political ap- 
proaches to the solution of the critical do- 
mestic and international issues that con- 
front us. To be specific the American 
people are going to have to decide in free 
elections during the next few years in this 
country the answer to the question, “Which 
way, America?” 

We can go in the direction of a laissez- 
faire economy being advocated by the re- 
actionaries in both the Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties and see our economy col- 
lapse again into another depression. In 
the last session of Congress we saw reaction- 
aries in both parties advocate policies that 
would take us back to the economic patterns 
of the 1920’s and repeat all over again the 
boom-and-bust business cycle. The Amer- 
ican people must be awakened to the fact 
that the laissez-faire economy is to a large 
extent characterized not only by the boom- 
and-bust business cycle but by exploitation 
of the economic weak by the economic 
strong. Under the laissez-faire economy 
labor is treated as a commodity rather than 
as being made up of precious human beings 
entitled to all the dignities and human 
rights of free men and women. If the reac- 
tionaries have their way our economy will 
become a monopolistic one and our foreign 
policy will become one of economic isolation- 
ism, Their program will result in neither 
economic stability and prosperity at home 
nor peace abroad. 


EXTENSION OF RENT CONTROL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
line with the understanding earlier to- 
day, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate now revert to the consideration 
of Senate bill 2182, the rent-control bill. 
I will say for the information of the 
Senate that it is understood that this 
bill will be the order of business tomor- 
row, and, as I pointed out to the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Carn] 
earlier in the day, I hope we shall make 
considerable progress, if we do not com- 
plete action on the bill tomorrow. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 
2182) to extend certain provisions of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, to pro- 
vide for the termination of controls on 
maximum rents in areas and on hous- 
ing accommodations where conditions 
justifying such controls no longer exist, 
and for other purposes. 


RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
there be no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate at this time, I move that 
the Senate recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
February 24, 1948, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Fesruary 23, 1948 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D, D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, whose name 
is most excellent in all the earth, in Thy 
sacred presence we wait in prayer. We 
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praise Thee that Thou didst enable those 
immortal ones to lay the foundations of 
peace and liberty in this new world. 
Grant unto every citizen a devout sense 
of Thy signal providence. 

In the sphere of duty to which we have 
been called, help us to hold our con- 
sciences higher than the praise of 
men. With ever-increasing gratitude 
may we look up the stairway where free- 
dom refuses to be bound and where faith 
transcends these confused times. Today 
our thoughts go out in memory of one 
who was great in war and great in peace; 
grant that the story of his glorious 
achievements may be told in every school 
and around every fireside in every ham- 
let throughout our broad land, to the 
honor and glory of Thy holy name. In 
our Redeemer’s name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 19, 1948, was read 
and approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had adopted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 204): 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 


death of Hon. JOHN M. Rossion, late a Rep-" 


resentative from the State of Kentucky. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Presiding Officer of 
the Senate to join the committee appointed 
on the part of the House of Representatives 
to attend the funeral of the deceased Rep- 
resentative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased the Senate 
do now tak~ a recess until 12 o’clock meridian 
on Monday next. 


The message also announced that, pur- 
suant to the above resolution, the Sene- 
tors from Kentucky [Mr. BarRKLEy and 
Mr. Cooper] vere appointed on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

8S. 402. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to James 
Black Dog a patent in fee to certain land; 
and 

8.590. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Tom Eagleman. 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the order 
of the House of February 16, 1948, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. FLANNAGAN] to read George 
Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN read the Farewell 
Address, as follows: 


To the people of the United States: 
FRIENDS AND FELLOW CiTIzENsS: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of 
the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your 
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thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this reso- 
lution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, 
in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your suf- 
frages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature 
reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with for- 
eign nations, and the unanimous advice 
of persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
or propriety; and am persuaded, what- 
ever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first 
undertook the arduous trust, were ex- 
plained on the proper occasion. In the 
discharge: of this trust, I will only say 
that I have, with good intentions, con- 
tributed towards the organization and 
administration of the government, the 
best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable. Not unconscious 
in the outset, of the inferiority of my 
qualifications, experience, in my own 
eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives to 
diffidence of myself; and, every day, the 
increasing weight of years admonishes 
me more and more, that the shade of 
retirement is aS necessary to me as it 
will be welcome. Satisfied that if any 
circumstances have given peculiar value 
to my services they were temporary, I 
have the consolation to believe that, 
while choice and prudence invite me to 
quit the political scene, patriotism does 
not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgment 
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of that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country, for the many honors 
it has conferred upon me; still more for 
the steadfast confidence with which it 
has supported me; and for the oppor- 
tunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, though 
in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that 
under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead amidst appearances 
sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of for- 
tune often discouraging—in situations 
in which not unfrequently, want of suc- 
cess has countenanced the spirit of 
criticism,—the constancy of your support 
was the essential prop of the efforts, and 
a guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry. it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vews that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and broth- 
erly affection may be perpetual—that 
the free constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly main- 
tained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom 
and virtue—that, in fine, the happiness 
of the people of these states, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made com- 
plete by so careful a preservation, and 
so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommend- 
ing it to the applause, the affection and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot 
end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments which are the re- 
sult of much reflection, of no inconsider- 
able observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, as you 
can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can 
possibly have no personal motive to bias 
his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and 
not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts, no recom- 
mendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people, is also now dear to 
you. It is justly so; for it is a main 
pillar in the edifice of your real. inde- 
pendence; the support of your tranquil- 
ity at home; your peace abroad; of your 
safety; of your prosperity; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that, from differ- 
ent causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth, as this is the 
point in your political fortress against 
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which the batteries of internal and ex- 
ternal enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiously) directed; it is of infinite 
moment, that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your national 
union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you shouid cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attach- 
ment to it; accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity; 
watching for its preservation with jeal- 
ous anxiety; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can, 
in any event, be abandoned; and indig- 
nantly frowning upon the first dawning 
of every attempt to alienate.any portion 
of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 

For this you have every indycement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by 
birth, or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism, more than any appellation 
derived from local discriminations. 
With slight shades of difference, you have 
the same religion, manners, habits, and 
political principles. You have, in a com- 
mon cause, fought and triumphed to- 
gether; the independence and liberty you 
possess, are the work of joint counsels, 
and joint efforts, of common dangers, 
suffering and successes. 

But these considerations, however pow- 
erfully they addressed themselves to your 
sensibility, are greatly cutweighed by 
those which apply more immediately to 
your interest.—Here, every portion of our 
country finds the most commanding mo- 
tives for carefully guarding and preserv- 
ing the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial] enterprise, and precious 
materials of manufacturing industry. — 
The south in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, 
sees its agriculture grow and its com- 
merce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the north, 
it finds its particular navigation invigor- 
ated; and while it contributes, in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength, to which itself is un- 
equally adapted. The east, in a like in- 
tercourse with the west, already finds, 
and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications by land and 
water, will more and more find a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings 
from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The west derives from the east supplies 
requisite to its growth and comfort—and 
what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the se- 
cure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, 
influence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any 
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other tenure by which the west can hold 
this essential advantage, whether de- 
rived from its own separate strength; or 
from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nection with any foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external dan- 
ger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive 
from union, an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalship 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter. Hence likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establishments, which under any 
form of government are inauspicious to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty. 
In this sense it is, that your union ought 
to be considered as a main prop of your 
liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation 
of the other. 

These considerations speak a persua- 
sive language to every reflecting and 
virtuous mind and exhibit the continu- 
ance of the union as a primary object 
of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can em- 
brace so large a sphere? let experience 
solve it. To listen to mere-speculation in 
such a case were criminal. We are au- 
thorized to hope that a proper organiza- 
tion of the whole, with the auxiliary 
agency of governments for the respec- 
tive subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth 
a fair and full experiment. With such 
powerful and obvious motives to union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while 
experience shall not have demonstrated 
its impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those 
who, in any quarter, may endeavor to 
weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurs as mat- 
ter of serious concern, that any ground 
should have been furnished for char- 
acterizing parties by geographical dis- 
criminations,—northern and southern— 
Atlantic and western; whence designing 
men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local inter- 
ests and views. One of the expedients 
of party to acquire influence within par- 
ticular districts, is to misrepresent the 
opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations; they tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. The in- 
habitants of our western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head; 
they have seen, in the negotiation by 
the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the senate of the treaty 
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with Spain, and in the universal sat- 
isfaction at the event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how 
unfounded were the suspicions prop- 
agated among them of a policy in the 
general government and in the Atlantic 
states, unfriendly to their interests in 
regard to the Mississippi. They have 
been witnesses to the formation of two 
treaties, that with Great Britain and that 
with Spain, which secure to them every- 
thing they could desire, in respect to our 
foreign relations, towards confirming 
their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of 
these advantages on the union by which 
they were procured? will they not hence- 
forth be deaf to those advisers, if such 
they are, who would sever them from 
their brethren and connect them with 
aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of 
your Union, a government for the whole 
is indispensable. No alliances, however 
strict, between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute; they must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interrup- 
tions which all alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, better calculated 
than your former, for an intimate union, 
and for the efficacious management of 
your common concerns. This govern- 
ment, the offspring of our own choice, 
uninfluenced and unawed, adopted upon 
full investigation and mature delibera- 
tion, completely free in its principles, in 
the distribution of its powers, uniting 


security with energy, and maintaining 
within. itself a provision for its own 
amendment, has a just claim to your 


confidence and your support. Respect 
for its authority, compliance with its 
laws, acquiescence in its measures, are 
duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their consti- 
tutions of government.—But the consti- 
tution which at any time exists, until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon all: The very idea of the 
power, and the right of the people to 
establish government, presuppose the 
duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations 
under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, coun- 
teract, or awe the regular deliberations 
and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency.—They 
serve to organize faction, to give it an 
artificial and extraordinary force, tc put 
in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of party, often a small 
but artful and enterprising minority of 
the community; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill concerted and incongru- 
ous projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils, and modi- 
fied by mutual interests. 
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However combinations or associations 
of the above description may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are likely, 
in the course of time and things, to be- 
come potent engines, by which cunning, 
ambitious, and unprincipled men, will be 
enabled to subvert the power of the peo- 
ple, and to usurp for themselves the reins 
of government; destroying afterwards 
the very engines which have lifted them 
to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernment and the permanency of your 
present happy state, it is requisite, not 
only that you steadily discountenance 
irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its 
principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be involved, re- 
member that time and habit are at least 
as necessary to fix the true character of 
governments, as of other human insti- 
tutions:—that experience is the surest 
standard by which to test the real tend- 
ency of the existing constitution of a 
country :—that facility in changes, upon 
the credit of mere hypothesis and opin- 
ion, exposes to perpetual change from 
the endless variety of hypothesis and 
opinion: and remember, especially, that 
for the efficient management of your 
common interests in a country so exten- 
sive as ours, a government of as much 
vigor as is consistent with the perfect 
security of liberty is indispensable. Lib- 
erty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and ad- 
justed, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to maintain 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with par- 
ticular references to the founding them 
on geographical discrimination. Let me 
now take a more comprehensive view, 
and warn you in the most solemn manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit 
of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—It exists under different shapes in 
all governments, more or less stifled, con- 
trolled, or repressed; but in those of the 
popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the spirit 
of revenge natural to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, 
is itself a frightful despotism. But this 
leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders 
and miseries which result, gradually in- 
cline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or 
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more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extrem- 
ity of this kind, (which nevertheless 
ought not to be entirely out of sight) the 
common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit or party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeeble the public admin- 
istration. It agitates the community 
with ill founded jealousies and false 
alarms; kindles the animosity of one part 
against another; foments occasional riot 
and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption, which 
finds a facilitated access to the govern- 
ment itself through the channels of party 
passions. Thus the policy and the will of 
one country are subjected to the policy 
and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in governments of a mo- 
narchial cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the popu- 
lar character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
From their natural tendency, it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit 
for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the 
effort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A 
fire not to be quenched, it demands a 
uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting 
into a flame, lest instead of warming, it 
should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should in- 
spire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, 
areal despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power and proneness to abuse it 
which predominate in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of 
this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, 
by dividing and distributing it into differ- 
ent depositories, and constituting each 
the guardian of the public weal against 
invasion of the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern; 
some of them in our country and under 
our own eyes.—To preserve them must be 
as necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the constitution designates.— 
But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the custom- 
ary weapon by which free governments 
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are destroyed. ‘The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance in permanent 
evil any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and 
to cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all their connections with private 
and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investiga- 
tion in courts of justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without re- 
ligicn. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence cf refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that 
national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed extends 
with more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can look with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it should be 
enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace, but re- 
membering, also, that timely disburse- 
ments, to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it; avoiding likewise the accumu- 
lation of debt, not only by shunning oc- 
casions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your repre- 
sentatives, but it is necessary that public 
opinion should cooperate. To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it 
is essential that you should practically 
bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must. be taxes, that 
no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a choice 
of difficulties,) ought to be a decisive mo- 
tive for a candid construction of the con- 
duct of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining revenue, which 
the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
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with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It wiil 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it; can it be that Provi- 
dence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, noth- 
ing is more essential than that perma- 
nent, inveterate antipathies against par- 
ticular nations and passionate attach- 
ments for others, should be excluded; 
and that in place of them, just and ami- 
cable feelings towards all should be culti- 
vated. The nation which indulges to- 
wards another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection, either of which is suffi- 
cient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against another disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to 
be haughty and intractable when acci- 
dental or trifling occasions of dispute 
occur. Hence, frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. 
The nation, prompted by ill will and re- 
sentment, sometimes impels to war the 
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lations of policy. The government some- 
times participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and. adopts through passion 
what reason would reject; at other times, 
it makes the animosity of the nation sub- 
servient to projects of hostility, insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sin- 
ister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion of 
an imaginary common interest, in cases 
where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a par- 
ticipation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducements 
or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions, to the favorite nation, of privi- 
leges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessary parting 
with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a 
disposition to retaliate in tke parties 
from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted 
or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation, facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, sometimes 
even with popularity; gilding with the 
appearances of a virtuous sense of obli- 
gation, a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
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public good, the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infat- 
uation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumerable ways, such attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of 
a small or weak, towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence, (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, that 
foreign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy, to be useful, must be im- 
partial, else it becomes the instrument of 
the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as 
possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them Be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith:—Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are-essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be 
unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collusions of her friendships or 
enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ference course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respect- 
ed; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation, when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so 
peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
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the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hold the maxim no less applicable to 
public than private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy. _I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be ob- 
served in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would 
be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a re- 
spectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies, 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
policy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand; neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natural course of 
things; diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied as 
experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, that it 
is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect, 
or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of 
some partial benefit, some occasional 
good; that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have been 
dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the prin- 
ciples which have been delineated, the 
public records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to you and to the 
world. To myself, the assurance of my 
own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe; my proclamation of the 22d 
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of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and 
by that of your representatives in both 
houses of congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I 
was well satisfied that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
had a right to take, and was bound in 
duty and interest, to take a neutral posi- 
tion. Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to main- 
tain it with moderation, perseverance 
and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not neces- 
sary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my under- 
standing of the matter, that right, so far 
from being denied by any of the bel- 
ligerent powers, has been virtually 
admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without any thing more, 
from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in 
cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be referred 
to your own reflections and experience. 
With me a predominant motive has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent insti- 
tutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, 
humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes, 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend, I shall also carry with me the hope 
that my country will never cease to view 
them with indulgence; and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to its 
service, with an upright zeal, the faults 
of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion, as myself must soon be to 
the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and-actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for several 
generations; I anticipate with pleasing 
expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midst of my fellow citizens, the be- 
nign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of 
my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers. 

; GEO. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, 

17th September, 1796. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHEPPARD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD and include poems by Mr. Hor- 
ace A. Carlisle. 


PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS AT 
THIS POINT IN THE RECORD 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp at this point and 
to include certain quotations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, again the 
House is met to receive a message from 
the Father of our Nation. With every 
passing year the reading of George 
Washington’s Farewell Address to the 
people of the United States becomes 
freighted with more meaning, and its 
wisdom is more apparent in the light of 
our history. 

As the message was read today, every 
hearer must have been acutely impressed 
by those passages wherein is expressed 
his parental solicitude: “That your 
Union and brotherly affection may be 
perpetual”; and the primary injunction: 

The unity of Government which consti- 
tutes you one people is also now dear to you. 
It is justly so, for it is a main pillar in the 
edifice of your real independence, the sup- 
port of your tranquillity at home, your peace 
abroad, of your safety, of your prosperity in 
every shape, of that very liberty which you 
so highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee 
that from different causes, and from differ- 
ent quarters, much pains will be taken, many 
artifices employed, to weaken in your minds 
the conviction of this truth; as this is the 
point in your political fortress against which 
the batteries of internal and external ene- 
mies will be most constantly and actively 
(though often covertly and insidiously) 
directed, it is of infinite moment that you 
should properly estimate the immense value 
of your National Union to your collective 
and individual happiness; that you should 
cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable 
attachment to it, accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as of the palladium of 
your political safety and prosperity, watching 
for its preservation with jealous anxiety, dis- 
countenancing whatever may suggest even a 
suspicion that it can in any event be aban- 
doned, and indignantly frowning upon the 
first dawning of every attempt to alienate 
any portion of our country from the rest, or 
to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 


The mighty mind of our first Presi- 
dent, as he let it run down the long years 
of the future, saw clearly that from time 
to time there would be legislation pro- 
posed and administrative policies consid- 
ered which would tend toward disinte- 
gration of the unity which he conceived 
to be and which we all must admit is 
essential to the preservation of our form 
of government. 

There are now pending in this Con- 
gress more than a dozen so-called anti- 
lynching bills. It is not my intention to 
discuss today the demerits of any of these 
bills except that one so forcefully ex- 
pressed in the immortal document just 
read. From the mountaintop of privi- 
lege which has just been ours, before we 
descend to the plain of less exalted 
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thought, let us ponder the plea for the 
unity which should constitute us a peo- 
ple, and respond to the challenge to dis- 
countenance “whatever may suggest even 
a suspicion that it can in any event be 
abandoned” and that we indignantly 
frown “upon the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion of our 
country from the rest, or to enfeeble the 
sacred ties which now link together the 
various parts.” 

Nothing could be clearer than that 
these lynching bills constitute a renewed 
attempt to alienate one portion of our 
country from the rest, or at least to en- 
feeble the sacred ties which now link to- 
gether the various parts of our Nation. 

Ten years ago yesterday Hon. George 
W. Norris, then the distinguished senior 
Senator from Nebraska, took the floor of 
the Senate, and, in speaking of such a 
bill, which was then about to be laid 
aside, said: 

I am opposed to it because I think it would 
have a tendency to raise again that slumber- 
ing monster which came into being as the 
result of the Civil War. I am opposed to the 
bill because I believe it would do more harm 
than good even to the colored race. * -** * 
The people of the South have done a wonder- 
ful job. I confess we could not have im- 
proved upon it. With all the hatred, the 
animosity, and the agony which came to the 
people, it is amazing to me that the crime of 
lynching has been gradually dying out. The 
people of the South have made a record of 
which they have a right to be proud. 

We have forgotten the reconstruction days. 
The agonizing animosities which came about 
from the Civil War and the reconstruction 
period have been, thank God, largely forgot- 
ten. If enacted into law, this bill would re- 
vive them all. It would have a tendency, I 
think, to halt the progress which has been 
made during these eventful years. 

We could not improve upon what has been 
done. Confronted by a condition which 
never before faced a people, the people of the 
South have now almost reached the time, in 
the few short years which have passed since 
the Civil War, when the crime of lynching is 
almost unknown. Why should we interfere 
now? Why should the Federal Government 
undertake to step in now? With their rec- 
ord, it would be a step backward in human 
progress, as I see it. 


In the debate on that bill in the Senate 
on January 7, 1938, another great leader 
of American thought, Hon. William 
E. Borah, then senior Senator from 
Idaho, spoke, in part, as follows: 


The same arguments are made in support 
of the pending measure, to wit: That the 
southern people are to be distrusted and are 
incapable of local self-government. 

We know now what those measures in those 
days did. They retarded and frustrated the 
coming together of the people of the different 
States. They gave us the solid South. They 
separated us politically, which separation 
continues until this day. They implanted a 
sense of bitterness in the minds of those peo- 
ple, not because of what had happened upon 
the field but because of what happened in 
Congress, 

It is not in the interest of national unity to 
stir old embers, to arouse old fears, to lacer- 
ate old wounds, to again, after all these years, 
brand the southern people as incapable or 
unwilling to deal with the question of human 
life. This bill is not in the interests of that 
good feeling between the two-races so essen- 
tial to the welfare of the colored people. 
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Nations are not held together merely by 
constitutions and laws. They are held to- 
gether by mutual respect, by mutudl confi- 
dence, by toleration for conditions in differ- 
ent parts of the country, by confidence that 
the people in the different parts of the coun- 
try will solve their problems, and that is just 
as essential today as it was in 1865 and 1870. 

In the beginning, Mr. President, I reject 
the pending measure as fundamentally not 
in the interest of the white people of the 
South, not in the interest of the black people 
of the South, not in the interest of national 
unity nor of national solidarity, not in the 
interest of eliminating crime. History has 
proven that it will be a failure, and those who 
suffer most will be the weaker race. 


These two outstanding statesmen are 
neither from the South. They are look- 
ing at the problem dispassionafely and 
objectively. They have the perspective 
which distance gives. Their words are 
weighted by these facts. 

Reverting again to the Farewell Ad- 
dress, we hear our First President say: 

You have in a common cause fought and 
triumphed together. The independence and 
liberty you possess are the work of joint 
councils and joint efforts—of common dan- 
gers, suffering, and successes. 

But these considerations, however power- 
fully they address themselves to your sensi- 
bility, are greatly outweighed by those which 
apply more immediately to your interest. 
Here every portion of our country finds the 
most commanding motives for carefully 
guarding and preserving the union of the 
whole. 


No one can deny that the South has 
taken its rightful place and performed 
well its full part in every foreign war 
which this country has waged. In the 
war of the Revolution the blood of 
southern patriots reddened the soil of 
New England and wrote thereby a plea 
against sectionalism. The ragged heroes 
who followed Washington across the 
Delaware and to Valley Forge were 
Americans all. There was no sectional 
partisanship among the boys who fought 
at Chapultepec nor at San Jacinto. The 
forces of the Republic in our war with 
Spain were not clad in blue or gray, but 
in the uniform of the Nation. . The boys 
who sleep on San Juan Hill or in the 
trenches around Santiago were from 
every part of the Union. 

Those who “followed the gleam” to 
France and gave “the last full measure 
of devotion” before they threw the 
torch that they might rest in Flanders 
Fields, and their buddies who, thank 
God, came back home to live, were Amer- 
icans—united. 

The sons took up their “quarrel with 
the foe.” ‘They illumined our whole 
world with the light of the torch they 
held so high. 

More than a year before the Declara- 
tion of Independence was adopted by the 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia a 
similar declaration of independence was 
adopted by a convention which met in 
Charlotte, N. C. It is known as the 
Mecklenburg declaration of independ- 
ence. From a pamphlet preserved in 
the Library of Congress we learn: 

Therefore on the sd. 19th May 1775 the sd. 
committee met in Charlotte Town (2 men 
from each company) vested with all powers 
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these their constituents had or conceived 
they had. 

After a short conference about their suf- 
fering brethren besieged and suffering every 
hardship in Boston and the American blood 
running in Lexington, the electrical fire flew 
into every breast. 


These men of the South felt keenly the 
afflictions of their brethren in Boston, and 
the news of the American blood running 
in Lexington caused the electrical fire to 
fly into every breast. Would that we 
were so closely knit in bonds of brother- 
hood and sympathetic regard today. The 
ground that we have lost in this respect 
may be regained, but not without mu- 
tual respect and confidence. 

Every one of those hardy pioneers loved 
his fellows engaged in the common strug- 
gle to build here “a new nation, conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal.” We 
have a rich, common heritage from these 
founding fathers. There is much to love 
in the citizens of every part of our great 
Nation. We may look on this and be 
drawn closer together. We may look on 
the divisive elements and become hostile 
camps. The future is in our hands to- 
day, to mar or to make. The South asks 
and will have no part in the local prob- 
lems of other sections. We have full con- 
fidence in our brethren that they will 
work out their own difficulties wisely and 
well. We may consider the things that 
will make us one or the things which di- 
vide. My plea is not made as a south- 
erner, nor as the Representative of a 
great district of Alabama, but as a 
humble citizen of this great Republic. I 
plead with you, my colleagues, and with 
all who have ears to hear, that we set 
ourselves against consideration of those 
things which tend to divide us and give 
our best thought to those things which 
unite. There are many measures chal- 
lenging our best, united thought. Great 
domestic and foreign problems press for 
solution. Let us press forward toward 
our glorious destiny in unity, “discoun- 
tenancing whatever may suggest even a 
suspicion that it can in any event be 
abandoned, and indignantly frowning 
upon the first dawning of every attempt 
to alienate any portion of our country 
from the rest or to enfeeble the sacred 
ties which now link together the various 
parts.” 


LEST WE FORGET 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and include the oath 
of allegiance of George Washington at 
Valley Forge together with the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting under a unanimous-con- 
sent request the oath of allegiance of 
coer Washington at Valley Forge, 
1778: 

I, George Washington, Commander in 
Chief of the Armies of the United States of 
America, do acknowledge the United States 
of America to be free, independent, and sov- 
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ereign States, and declare that the people 
thereof owe no allegiance or obedience to 
George III, King of Great Britain; and I 
renounce, refuse, and abjure any allegiance 
or obedience to him; and I do swear that 
I will to the utmost of my power, sup- 
port, maintain, and defend the said United 
States, against the said King George III, 
his heirs and successors, and his or their 
abettors, assistants, and adherents, and will 
serve the said United States in the office of 
Commander in Chief, which I now hold, 
with fidelity, according to the best of my skill 
and understanding. 

G. WASHINGTON. 

Sworn before me, camp at Valley Forge, 
May 12, 1778.- 
WorLING, 
Major General. 


Are we, or are we not, Mr. Speaker, 
the guardians and defenders of the great 
heritage of liberty bequeathed to us as a 
result of the sacrifices of our heroic men 
of the past? 

Are we to be true to our obligation as 
citizens of this great Republic or shall 
we betray our trust by surrendering our 
priceless inheritance of liberty to the 
acts of those who now seek in the name 
of internationalism and communism to 
barter these liberties away? 

George Washington was true to the 
sacred trust placed in him by the men 
and women who sought freedom from 
foreign tyranny. 

Benedict Arnold also took an oath of 
allegiance but instead of remaining true 
to his oath he yielded to foreign influ- 
ence and became an internationalist. 

The character and influence of George 
Washington will live throughout all time 
to bless mankind; the influence of Bene- 
dict Arnold will survive only as a hide- 
ous example of perfidy to those who in 
moments of weakness would betray the 
trust reposed in them to preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the hard-won liberties 
which we now enjoy. f 

I am further inserting under a unani- 
mous-consent request the Declaration 
of Independence, which concludes with 
these words: 

And for the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


The Declaration of Independence was 
adopted by the Continental Congress, in 
Philadelphia, on July 4, 1776, and was signed 
by John Hancock as President and by Charles 
Thompson as Secretary. It was published 
first on July 6 in the Pennsylvania Evening 
Post. A copy of the Declaration, engrossed 
on parchment, was signed by Members of 
Congress on and after August 2, 1776: 

“When, in the Course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among the 
powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the Laws of Nature and of 
Nature's God entitle them, a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That 
.to secure these rights, Governments are in- 
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stituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
That whenever any Form of Government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new Government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their Safety and 
Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that Governments long established should 
not be changed for light and transient 
causes; and accordingly all experience hath 
shewn, that mankind are more disposed to 
suffer, while evils are sufferable than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed. But when a long train 


-of abuses and usurpations, pursuing in- 


variably the same object, evidence a design to 
reduce them under absolute Despotism, it 
is their right, it is their duty, to throw off 
such Government, and to provide new 
Guards for their future security. Such has 
been the patient sufferance of these Colonies; 
and such is now the necessity which con- 
strains them to alter their former Systems of 
Government. The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated 
injuries and usurpations, all having in direct 
object the establishment of an absolute 
Tyranny over these States. To prove this, 
let Facts be submitted to a candid world. 

“He has refused his Assent to Laws, the 
most wholesome and necessary for the pub- 
lic good. 

“He has forbidden his Governors to pass 
Laws of immediate and pressing importance, 
unless suspended in their operation till his 
Assent should be obtained, and when: so sus- 
pended, he has utterly neglected to attend 
to them. 

“He has refused to pass other Laws for the 
accommodation of large districts of people, 
unless those people would relinquish the 
right of Representation in the Legislature, 
a right inestimable to them and formidable 
to tyrants only. 

“He has called together legislative bodies 
at places, unusual, uncomfortable, and dis- 
tant from the depository of their public Rec- 
ords, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into compliance with his measures. 

“He has dissolved Representative Houses 
repeatedly, for opposing with manly firmness 
his invasions on the rights of the people. 

“He has refused for a long time, after such 
dissolutions, to cause others to be elected; 
whereby the Legislative powers, incapable of 
Annihilation, have returned to the People at 
large for their exercise; the State remaining 
in the meantime exposed to all the dangers 
of invasion from without, and convulsions 
within. 

“He has endeavored to prevent the popula- 
tion of these States; for that purpose ob- 
structing the Laws for Naturalization of For- 
eigners; refusing to pass others to encourage 
their migrations hither, and raising the con- 
ditions of new Appropriations of Lands. 

“He has obstructed the Administration of 
Justice, by refusing his Assent to Laws. for 
establishing Judiciary powers. 

“He has made Judges dependent on his 
Will alone, for the tenure of their offices, and 
the amount and payment of their salaries. 

“He has erected a multitude of New Offices, 
and sent hither swarms of Officers to harass 
our people, and eat out their substance. 

“He has kept among us, in times of peace, 
Standing Armies, without the Consent of 
our legislatures. 

“He has affected to render the Military in- 
dependent of and superior to the Civil power. 

“He has combined with others to subject 
us to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitu- 
tion and unacknowledged by our laws; giv- 
ing his Assent to their Acts of pretended 
Legislation: For quartering large bodies of 
armed troops among us: For protecting them 
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by a mock Trial from punishment for any 
Murders which they should commit on the 
Inhabitants of these States: For cutting off 
our Trade with all parts of the world: For 
imposing Taxes on us without our Consent: 
For depriving us in many cases of the bene- 
fits of Trial by Jury: For transporting us be- 
yond Seas to be tried for pretended offenses: 
For abolishing the free System of English 
Laws in a neighbouring Province, establish- 
ing therein an Arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at 
once an example and fit instrument for in- 
troducing the same absolute rule into these 
Colonies: For taking away our Charters, 
abolishing our most valuable Laws and alter- 
ing fundamentally the Forms of our Gov- 
ernments: For suspending our own Legisla- 
tures and declaring themselves invested with 
power to legislate for us in all cases whatso- 
ever. 

“He has abdicated Government here by 
declaring us out of his Protection and waging 
War against us. 

“He has plundered our seas, ravished our 
Coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the 
lives of our people. 

“He is at this time transporting large 
Armies of foreign Mercenaries to complete 
the works of death, desolation and tyranny, 
already begun with circumstances of cruelty 
and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most 
barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
Head of a civilized nation. 

“He has constrained our fellow Citizens 
taken Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms 
against their Country, to become the execu- 
tioners of their friends and Brethren, or to 
fall themselves by their Hands. 

“He has excited domestic insurrections 
amongst us, and has endeavoured to bring 
on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the mer- 
ciless Indian Savages, whose known rule of 
warfare is an undistinguished destruction of 
all ages, sexes and conditions. In every stage 
of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for 
Redress in the most humble terms. Our re- 
peated Petitions have been answered only by 
repeated injury. A Prince, whose character 
is thus marked by every act which may de- 
fine a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
people. Nor have We been wanting in atten- 
tion to our British brethren. We have warned 
them from time to time of attempts by their 
legislature to extend an unwarrantable juris- 
diction over us. We have reminded them of 
the circumstances of our emigration and set- 
tlement here. We have appealed to their 
native justice and magnanimity, and we have 
conjured them by the ties of our common 
kindred to disavow these usurpations, which 
would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They too have been 
deaf to the voice of justice and consanguinity. 
We must, therefore, acquiesce in the neces- 
sity, which denounces our Separation, and 
hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, 
Enemies in War, in Peace Friends. 

“WE, THEREFORE, the Representatives of 
the United States of America, in General 
Congress, Assembled, appealing to the Su- 
preme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of our intentions do, in the Name, and by 
authority of the good People of these Col- 
onies, solemnly publish and declare, That 
these United Colonies are, and of Right ought 
to be, Free and Independent States: that they 
are Absolved from all Allegiance to the Brit- 
ish Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain 
is and ought to be totally dissolved: and that 
as Free and Independent States, they have 
full Power to levy War, conclude Peace, con- 
tract Alliances, establish Commerce, and to 
do all other Acts and Things which Inde- 
pendent States may of right do. And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a firm re- 
liance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, 
our Fortunes, and our sacred Honor.” 
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Signers of the Declaration of Independence 


Name, Delegate from— Vocation 


Adams, John (Massachusetts). 


Adams, Samuel (Massachusetts) - 

Bartlett, Josiah (New Hamp- 
ire). 

Braxton, Carter (Virginia) 


Carroll, Charles, of Carrollton 
(Maryland). 
Chase, Samuel (Maryland) -... 
Clark, Abraham (New Jersey). 
Clymer, George(Pennsylvania) . 
Ellery, William (Rhode Island)_ 
Floyd, William (New York). _- 
Franklin, Benjamin (Pennsyl- 


). 
Elbridge (Massachu- 


( ierinnett, Button (Georgia) 

Hall, Lyman (Georgia) 

Hancock, (Massachu- 
setts). 

Harrison, Benjamin (Virginia). 

Hart, John (New Jersey) _....--. 

Hewes, Joseph (North Caro- 


ima). 

Heyward, Thomas, Jr. (South 
Carolina ). 

— William (North Caro- 


) 
a Stephen (Rhode Is- 


Hopkinson, Francis (New 
Jersey). 

Huntington, Samuel] Connec- 
ticut). 

Jefierson, Thomas (Virginia) _.. 

Lee, Richard Henry (Virginia). 

Lee, Francis Lightfoot (Vir- 


vania 
=, 
setts). 


Merchant, judge. 


Jurist, musician 


ginia). 
Lewis, Francis (New York)-... 
Livingston, Philip (New York)- 
Lynch, Thomas, Jr. (South 
Carolina 


MeKean, Thomas (Delaware) - 
Middieton, Arthur (South 


Carolina). 
Morris, Lewis (New York) 


Morris, Robert (Pennsylvania) _ 
Morton, John (Pennsy!vania) .. 
Nelson, Thos., Jr. (Virginia) _... 
Paca, William (Maryland)___..| Jurist 
Paine, Rob’t Treat (Massachu- 


Penn, — ohn (North Carolina). ._ 
Read, George (Delaware) 


Ross, George (Pennsylvania) __. 
Rush (Pennsy- 


Smith, James (Pennsylvania) __ 
Stockton, Richard (New Jer- 


sey). 
co Spee ave). ; 
on ennsylvania) . 
in, Satine 


(New 
THemapchire 
Walton, aes (Georgia) 


Whipple, William (New 
Hampshire). 
Williams, William (Connect- 


ieut). 
Wilson, James (Pennsylvania) - 
Witherspoon, John (New Jer- 


sey). 
Wolestt, Oliver (Connecticut) . 
Wythe, George (Virginia) 


The Declaration, drawn by Jefferson and 
slightly amended by Adams and Franklin, 
had been presented to Congress June 28, 1776. 
Prior to this (June 7) Richard Henry Lee had 
introduced in the Congress a resolution de- 
claring that these United Colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent 
States, that they are absolved from all alle- 
giance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the 
state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, 
totally dissolved. 

The resolution, seconded by John Adams 
on behalf of the Massachusetts delegation, 
came up again June 10 when a committee 
of five, headed by Thomas Jefferson, was ap- 
pointed with instructions to embody the 
spirit and purpose of the resolution in a Dec- 


Braintree (Quincy) 
Mass. 


King and Queen Court | 1736, Sept. 10.2. 
Annapolis, Ma 


~~-| Broo haven, N. 
Boston, Mass 


Down Hatherly, Eng. .|'1732. 
Wallingford, Conn... 
i. (Quincy) 


St. Luke’s Parish, S 
Boston, Mass 
Providence, R, I......-- 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Windham County, Conn. 


Winyah, 8. © 
New London, Pa--_--..- 
Middleton Place, 8, C. 


Morrisania, N. Y. (The 


Near Port Royal, Va_..- 
Near Northeast, Md__.. 
Dover, Del 

New Castle, Del 
Byberry, Pa. (Philadel- 


ia). 
christ Church Parish, 


Carskerdo, Scotland --.- 
Gifford Scotland. 


Birthplace Died 


1735, Oct. 30_.... 


1722, Sept. 27_... 
1729, Nov. 21.... 


1826, July 4. 


1803, Oct. 2. 
1795, May 19. 


1797, Oct. 10. 
1832, Nov. 14. 
1811, June 19. 
1794, Sept. 15. 
1813, Jan. 23. 
1820, Feb. 15. 
1821, Aug. 4. 
1790, Apr. 17. 
1814, Nov. 23. 
1777, May 19. 
1790, Oct. 19. 
1798, Oct. 8. 
1791, Apr. 24 
1770, May 11. 
1779, Nov. 10. 
1809, March 6. 
1790, October. 
1785, July 13, 
1791, May 9. 
1796, Jan. 5, 
1826, July 4. 
1794, June 19. 
1797, Jan. 11. 
1803, Dec. 30. 
1778, June 12. 
1779 (at sea). 


1817, June 24, 
1787, Jan. 1. 


1798, Jan. 22. 


House, Va 


1741, Apr. 17.... 


1724, Apr. 12._.. 
1737, Jan. 12..... 


.| 1746, July 28_... 
1742, June 17_..- 
1707, March 7... 
1787, Sept. 21...- 
1731, July 3_..... 


1743, April 13_... 
1732, Jan. 20. 


1749, Aug. 5... 


1734, 0.8. Mar.19- 
1742, June 26-_..- 


1726, Apr. 8....- 


(Charleston). 
Bronx, New York 
1806, May 8. 
777, April. 
.| 1789, Jan. 4. 
1799, Oct. 23. 
.| 1814, May 12. 
1788, Sept. 14. 
: s* 
1730, May 10... 
1745, Dec. 24... 
1749, Nov. 23.... 


= Apr. 19... 


1813, April 19. 
1800, Jan. 23. 
1793, July 23. 
1806, July 11. 
1781, Feb. 28. 
1787, Oct. 5. 
1781, Feb. 23. 
1803, June 24. 
1804, Feb. 2. 
1785, Nov. 28. 
1811, Aug. 2. 


1798, Aug. 28. 
1794, Nov. 15. 


1797, Dec. 1, 
1806, June 8. 


1741 

1730, Jan. 14__... 
1731, Apr. 23_.... 
1742, Sept. 14... 
1723, Feb. 5 


(Beck River). ’ 


laration of Independence. The others on 
the committee were John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Roger 
Sherman. 

The Declaration was adopted substantially 
as prepared by Jefferson, the two most sig- 
nificant and important changes being the 
elimination of Jefferson's arraignment of the 
British people and of King George in his 
encouraging and fostering the slave trade 
which Jefferson called an execrable com- 
merce. 

McKean voted for the resolution of in- 
dependence but was with Washington’s Army 
when it was engrossed and was not a Mem- 
ber of Congress from December 1776 to Jan- 
uary 30, 1778. He signed, he said later, in 
1781. Wythe signed about August 27; R. H. 
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Lee, Elbridge Gerry, and Oliver Wolcott in 
September. Tuermeun first attended Con- 
gress on November 4. 

Pive Pennsylvania signers of the engrossed 
Declaration—Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor, 
and Ross—were not appointed to Congress 
until July 20, when they succeeded three 
Pennsylvania Members who were in Congress 
on July 4 but did not support the Declara- 
tion. 

Robert Morris, of Pennsylvania, William 
Williams, of Connecticut, and Samuel Chase, 
of Maryland were absent on July 4, but signed 
the engrossed Declaration on August 2. 

Oliver Wolcott, of Connecticut, and George 
Wythe and Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, 
were absent on July 4 and August 2. 

Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, was also 
absent on August 2, and likewise signed on 
return to Congress. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton, was ap- 
pointed a delegate by Maryland July 4, 1776, 
presented his credentials on July 18, and 
signed the engrossed copy of the Declaration 
on August 2. 

The New York State convention did not, 
until July 9, authorize its delegates to ap- 
prove the Declaration, and Congress was so 
notified on July 15. Four of the New York 
Members who refrained from voting for lack 
of authority on July 4 signed the engrossed 
Declaration on August 2. 

Congress, January 18, 1777, ordered that 
an authenticated copy of the Declaration 
and signers, attested by Hancock and Thomp- 
son, be sent to each of the United States for 
them to put on record. This was printed, 
broadside, by Mary K. Goddard, in Baltimore, 
where Congress was then in session. A copy 
of the broadside, authenticated January 31, 
1777, was distributed to the States. 

The Declaration of Independence is silent 
on the right to own property, although the 
majority of the signers of the document were 
men of substance in real and personal prop- 
erty, and at least half a dozen were slave 
owners. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the ‘for- 
eign policy which this Nation followed 
for more than a hundred years, and to 
which we must return if this Republic is 
to survive, was laid down in Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address to which you 
have just listened, and in Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s First Inaugural Address: 


Peace, commerce, and honest friendship 
with all nations—entangling alliances with 
none. 


Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I insert that immortal message 
of Jefferson’s at this point. 

It was delivered on the east front of 
this Capitol on March 4, 1801. 

That address follows: 


Friends and fellow citizens: Called upon 
to undertake the duties of the first Executive 
office of our country, I avail myself of the 
presence of that portion of my fellow citi- 
zens which is here assembled, to express my 
grateful thanks for the favor with which 
they have been pleased to look toward me, 
to declare a sincere consciousness that the 
task is above my talents, and that I ap- 
proach it with those anxious and awful 
presentiments which the greatness of the 
charge and the weakness of my powers s0 
justly inspire. A rising Nation, spread over 
@ wide and fruitful land, traversing all the 
seas with the rich productions of their in- 
dustry, engaged in commerce with nations 
who feel power and forget right, advancing 
rapidly to destinies beyond the reach of 
mortal eye—when I contemplate these trans- 
cendent objects, and see the honor, the hap- 
piness, and the hopes of this beloved coun- 
try committed to the issue and the auspices 
of this day, I shrink from the contempla- 
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tion, and humble myself before the magni- 
tude of the undertaking. Utterly indeed, 
should I despair, did not the presence of 
many whom I here see remind me, that in 
the other high authorities provided by our 
Constitution, I shall find resources of wis- 
dom, of virtue, and of zeal on which to rely 
under all difficulties. To you, then, gentle- 
men, who are charged with the sovereign 
functions of legislation, and to those asso- 
ciated with you, I look with encouragement 
for that guidance and support which may 
enable us to steer with safety the vessel in 
which we are all embarked amid the con- 
flicting elements of a troubled world. 

During the contest of opinion through 
which we have passed, the animation of dis- 
cussion and of exertions has sometimes worn 
an aspect which might impose on strangers 
unused to think freely and to speak and to 
write what they think; but this being now 
decided by the voice of the Nation, announced 
according to the rules of the Constitution, 
all will, of course, arrange themselves under 
the will of the law and unite in common 
efforts for the common good. All, too, will 
bear in mind this sacred principle, that 
though the will of the majority is in all cases 
to prevail, that will, to be rightful, must be 
reasonable; that the minority possess their 
equal rights, which equal laws must protect, 
and to violate which would be oppression. 
Let us, then, fellow citizens, unite with one 
heart and one mind. Let us restore to social 
intercourse that harmony and affection with- 
out which liberty and even life itself are but 
dreary things. And let us reflect that having 
banished from our land that religious intoler- 
ance under which mankind so long bled and 
sufiered, we have yet gained little if we 
countenance a political intolerance as des- 
potic, as wicked, and capable of as bitter and 
bloody persecutions. During the throes and 
convulsions of the ancient world, during the 
agonizing spasms of infuriated man, seeking 
through blood and slaughter his long-lost 
liberty, it was not wonderful that the agita- 
tion of the billows should reach even this dis- 
tant and peaceful shore; that this should 
be more felt and feared by some and less 
by others; that this should divide opinions 
as to measure of safety. But every differ- 
ence of opinion is not a difference of prin- 
ciple. We have called by different names 
brethren of the same principle. We are all 
Republicans—we are Federalists. If there be 
any among us who would wish to dissolve 
this Union or to change its republican form, 
let them stand undisturbed as monuments 
of the safety with which error of opinion 
may be tolerated where reason is left free 
to combat it. I know, indeed, that some 
honest men fear that a republican govern- 
ment cannot be strong; that this Government 
is not strong enough. But would the honest 
patriot, in the full tide of successful experi- 
ment, abandon a government which has so 
far kept us free and firm, on the theoretic 
and visionary fear that this Government, 
the world’s best hope, may by possibility 
want energy to preserve itself? I trust not. 
I believe this, on the contrary, the strongest 
Government on earth. I believe it is the 
only one where every man, at the call of the 
laws, would fly to the standard of the law, 
and would meet invasions of the public order 
as his own personal concern. Sometimes it 
is said that man cannot be trusted with the 
government of himself. Can he, then, be 
trusted with the government of others? Or 
have we found angels in the forms of kings 
to govern him? Let history answer this 
question. 

Let us, then, with courage and confidence, 
pursue our own Federal and republican prin- 
ciples—our attachment to our Union and 
representative government. Kindly sepa- 
rated by nature and a wide ocean from the 
exterminating havoc of one-quarter of the 
globe; too high-minded to endure the degra- 
dations of the others; possessing a chosen 
country, with room enough for our descend- 
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ants to the hundredth and thousandth gen- 
eration; entertaining a due sense of our equal 
right to the use of our own faculties, to the 
acquisitions of our industry, to honor and 
confidence from our fellow citizens, resulting 
not from birth but from our actions and 
their sense of them; enlightened by a benign 
religion, professed, indeed, and practiced in 
various forms, yet all of them including hon- 
esty. truth, temperance, gratitude, and the 
love of man; acknowledging and adoring an 
overruling providence, which by all its dis- 
pensations proves that it delights in the hap- 
piness of man here and his greater happiness 
hereafter; with all these blessings, what more 
is necessary to make us a happy and pros- 
perous people? Still one thing more, fellow 
citizens—a wise and frugal government, 
which shall restrain men from injuring one 
another, which shall leave them otherwise 
free to regulate their own pursuits of indus- 
try and improvement, and shall not take 
from the mouth of labor the bread it has 
earned. This is the sum of good govern- 
ment, and this is necessary to close the circle 
of our felicities. 

About to enter, fellow citizens, on the 
exercise of duties which comprehend every- 
thing dear and valuable to you, it is proper 
that you should understand what I deem 
the essential principles of our Government, 
and consequently those which ought to shape 
its administration. I will compress them 
within the narrowest compass they will bear, 
stating the general principle, but not all its 
limitations. Equal and exact justice to all 
men, of whatever state or persuasion, re- 
ligious or political; peace, commerce, and 
honest friendship, with all nations—entan- 
gling alliances with none; the support of the 
state governments in all their rights, as the 
most competent administrations for our do- 
mestic concern and the surest bulwarks 
against antirepublican tendencies; the pres- 
ervation of the General Government in its 
whole constitutional vigor, as the sheet 
anchor of our peace at home and safety 
abroad; a jealous care of the right of election 
by the people—a mild and safe corrective 
of abuses which are lopped by the sword of 
the revolutions where peaceable remedies are 
unprovided; absolute acquiescence in the de- 
cisions of the majority—the vital principle 
of republics, from which there is no appeal 
but to force, the vital principle and imme- 
diate parent of despotism; a well-disciplined 
militia—our best reliance in peace and for 
the first moments of war, till regulars may 
relieve them; the supremacy of the civil, 
over the military authority; economy in the 
public expense, that labor may be lightly 
burdened, the honest payment of our debts 
and sacred preservation of the public faith; 
encouragement of agriculture, and of com- 
merce as its handmaid; the diffusion of in- 
formation and the arraignment of all abuses 
at the bar of public reason; freedom of re- 
ligion; freedom of the press; freedom of per- 
son under the protection of the habeas 
corpus; and trial by juries impartially se- 
lected—these principles form the bright con- 
stellation which has gone before us, and 
guided our steps through an age of revolu- 
tion and reformation. The wisdom of our 
sages and the blood of our heroes have been 
devoted to their attainment. They should 
be the creed of our political faith—the text 
of civil instruction—the touchstone by which 
to try the services of those we trust; and 
should we wander from them in moments of 
error or alarm, let us hasten to retrace our 
steps and to regain the road which alone 
leads to peace, liberty, and safety. 

I repair then, fellow citizens, to the post 
you have assigned me. With experience 
enough in subordinate offices to have seen the 
difficulties of this, the greatest of all, I have 
learned to expect that it will rarely fall to the 
lot of imperfect man to retire from this sta- 
tion with the reputation and the favor which 
bring him into it. Without pretentions to 
that high confidence reposed in our first and 
great revolutionary character; whose preeml- 
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nent services had entitled him to the first 
place in his country’s love, and destined for 
him the fairest page in the volume of faith- 
ful history, I ask so much confidence only as 
may give firmness and effect to the legal ad- 
ministration of your affairs. I shall often go 
wrong through defect of judgment. When 
right, I shall often be thought wrong by those 
whose positions will not command a view of 
the whole ground. I ask your indulgence for 
my own errors, which will never be inten- 
tional; and your support against the errors of 
others, who may condemn what they would 
not if seen in all its parts. The approbation 
implied by your suffrage is a consolation to 
me for the past; and my future solicitude will 
be to retain the good opinion of those who 
have bestowed it in advance, to conciliate 
that of others by doing them all the good in 
my power, and to be instrumental to the hap- 
piness and freedom of all. 

Relying, then, on the patronage of your 
good will, I advance with obedience to the 
work, ready to retire from it whenever you 
become sensible how much better choice it is 
in your power to make. And may that Infi- 
nite Power which rules the destinies of the 
universe, lead our councils to what is best, 
and give them a favorable issue for your peace 
and prosperity. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
ELECTION OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules submitted the following 
resolution (H. Res. 461), which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed: 


Resolved, That a special committee of five 
members be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to investigate and 
report to the House not later than January 
3, 1949, with respect to the following matters: 

1. The extent and nature of expenditures 
made by all candidates for the House of Rep- 
resentatives in connection with their cam- 
paign for nomination and election to such 
office. ’ 

2. The amounts subscribed, contributed, or 
expendcd, and the value of services rendered, 
and facilities made available (including per- 
sonal services, use of advertising space, radio 
time, office space, moving-picture films, and 
automobile and other transportation facili- 
ties) by any individual, individuals, or group 
of individuals, committee, partnership, cor- 
poration, or labor union, to or on behalf of 
each such candidate in connection with any 
such campaign or for the purpose of influ- 
encing the votes cast or to be cast at any con- 
vention or election held in 1948 to which a 
candidate for the House of Representatives 
is to be nominated or elected. 

3. The use of any other means or influence 
(including the promise or use of patronage) 
for the purpose of aiding or influencing the 
nomination or election of any such candi- 
dates. 

4. The amounts, if any, raised, contributed, 
and expended by any individual, individuals, 
or group of individuals, committee, partner- 
ship, corporation, or labor union, including 
any political committee thereof, in connec- 
tion with any such election, and the amounts 
received by any political committee from any 
corporation, labor union, individual, individ- 
uals, or group of individuals, committee, or 
partnership. 

5. The violations, if any, of the following 
statutes of the United States: 

(a) The Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

(b) Title 18, sections 61 to 62b, inclusive, 
United States Code, 1940 edition, relating to 
pernicious political activities, commonly re- 
ferred to as the Hatch Act. 

(c) The provisions of section 304, Public 
Law 101, Eightieth Congress, chapter 120, 
first session, referred to as the “Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947.” 
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(d) Any statute or legislative act of the 
United States, ‘or of the State within which 
a candidate is seeking nomination or reelec- 
tion to the House of Representatives, the 
violation of which Federal or State statute, or 
statutes, would affect the qualification of a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
within the meaning of article I, section 5, of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

6. Such other matters relating to the elec- 
tion of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives in 1948, and the campaigns of candi- 
dates in connection therewith, as the com- 
mittee deems to be of public interest, and 
which in its opinion will aid the House of 
Representatives in enacting remedial legis- 
lation, or in deciding any contests that may 
be instituted involving the right to a seat in 
the House of Representatives. 

7. The committee is authorized to act upon 
its own motion and upon such information 
as in its judgmrent may be reasonable or re- 
liable. Upon complaint being made to the 
committee under oath, by any person, candi- 
date, or political committee, setting forth 
allegations as to facts which, under this 
resolution, it would be the duty of said com- 
mittee to investigate, the committee shall in- 
vestigate such charges as fully as though 
it were acting upon its own motion, unless, 
after a hearing upon such complaint, the 
committee shall find that the allegations in 
such complaint are immaterial or untrue. All 
hearings before the committee, and before 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
shall be public, and all orders and decisions 
of the committee, and of any such subcom- 
mittee shall be public. 

For the purpose of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
public hearings, to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Eightieth Congress, 
to employ such attorneys, experts, clerical 
and other assistants, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, and to take such testimony, as 
it deems advisable. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by such chairman, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
any such chairman or member. 

8. The committee is authorized and di- 
rected to report promptly any and all viola- 
tions of any Federal or State statutes in con- 
nection with the matters and things men- 
tioned herein to the Attorney General of the 
United States in order that he may take such 
Official action as may be proper. 

9. Every person who, having been sum- 
moned as a witness by authority of said 
committee or any subcommittee thereof, 
willfully makes any default, or who having 
appeared, refuses to answer any question 
pertinent to the investigation heretofore au- 
thorized, shall be held to the penalties pre- 
scribed by law. 

That said committee is authorized and di- 
rected to file interim reports whenever in 
the judgment of the majority of the com- 
mittee, or of a subcommittee conducting 
portions of said investigation, the public in- 
terest will be best served by the filing of 
said interim reports, and in no event shall 
the final report of said committee be filed 
later than January 3, 1949, as hereinabove 
provided. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEVENSON asked and was 
granted permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a petition 
presented to him by L. B. Weisensell, of 
La Crosse, Wis., with regard to universal 
military training. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
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Recorp in three instances and in each to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HARVEY asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a Lincoln Day ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. KENNETH B. KEAT- 
nc, of New York, at Muncie, Ind., on 
February 11, 1948. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio asked and was 
granted permission to extend his own 
remarks in the REcorD. 

Mr. MEYER asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD and include a statement by Rus- 
sel B. Brown, of the Independent 


Petroleum Association of America, on a 
proposal for regulation of the petroleum 
industry. 


FLOOD WALLS 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
another disastrous flood has visited the 
Ohio Valley and will no doubt visit the 
Mississippi Valley. I am glad to say that 
the flood is moving out and is not as dis- 
astrous as we feared it would be. 

I rise also to say at this time to the 
Members of Congress who live in cities 
along our rivers that these flood walls 
built by the Government with the help 
and participation of the municipalities 
have proved to be well worth while. My 
own home town of Ironton, Ohio, was the 
first town in the United States to be 
completely surrounded by a flood wall, 
constructed under the legislation passed 
soon after the great flood of 1937. It is 
really a glorious feeling when we, the 
residents of my home city, can see Old 
Man River moving clong and doing us 
no damage. Our rivers are very valu- 
able natural resources. The genius of 
the Army engineers has in many cases 
held these mighty rivers under control. 
Already our flood wall has paid for itself 
three or four times within the last 7 or 
8 years. 

I shall always feel proud of my part 
in the securing of the passage of the leg- 
islation which provided for the construc- 
tion of these protective flood walls. And 
I shall always feel proud of my part in 
securing the construction of the flood 
walls at Ironton. This is the most im- 
portant event in the history of that city. 
The efforts of the city manager and the 
members of the city council and the peo- 
ple in voting the bonds with which they 
provided the city’s part of the cost were 
all very effective and very necessary. 

The S . The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESworRTH] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise for the purpose of calling the at- 
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tention of the Congress and the country 
to the fact that this day on which we 
commemorate the birthday of the Father 
of Our Country also marks the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death, here 
in this House, of the sixth President of 
the United States, the only ex-President 
to ever serve as a Member of this body, 
President John Quincy Adams, of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Having served as United States Sena- 
tor, as Minister to England, as Secretary 
of State, and, like his father before him, 
as President of the United States, he was 
subsequently elected in 1830 from the dis- 
trict which I have today the honor to 
represent as a Member of the National 
House of Representatives. 

He served in that capacity until the 
day of his death on February 23, 1848, 
contributing greatly to the welfare and 
progress of the Nation. 

Stricken on the floor of this House, at 
that time in the auditorium immediately 
to the north of this Chamber, he was 
carried to the then office of the Speaker, 
now serving as the office of the Clerk 
of the House, where he died on the lounge 
which can still be found in that office, 
just 100 years ago today. 

Mr. Speaker, the example and inspira- 
tion of his devotion to the Nation has 
lived throughout the century. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very glad to have listened to the remarks 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. WIGGLESWORTH], because in paying 
our respects to the memory of John 
Quincy Adams we pay them to one of 
the greatest statesmen ever produced by 
any country in the world. 

One hundred years ago today, one of 
America’s great men and one of the 
world’s great statesmen died, having been 
stricken on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. He was a venerable 
gentleman who had been the President 
of the United States. He died as he 
wished to die—serving his beloved coun- 
try, and at his work. He had answered 
the yeas and nays in a voice unusually 
clear for his nearly 81 years of age when 
he was stricken. He was removed to the 
Speaker’s rooms where at a quarter past 
7 o’clock on the evening of February 23, 
a hundred years ago today, he passed out 
of this life. The House Chamber at that 
time was in what is now Statutary Hall, 
and the Speaker’s rooms were what now 
are the offices of the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives. A plaque marks the 
spot in the Clerk’s office where the great 
statesman breathed his last on a couch. 

John Quincy Adams was one of the 
greatest statesmen ever produced by any 
country in the world. Born on the 11th 
day of July 1767 in that part of Brain- 
tree, Mass., subsequently incorporated 
into the town of Quincy, he had served in 
various capacities with ability, integrity, 
and distinction given to but few men. 
When he was but 11 years of age, he went 
abroad with his father, John Adams, to 
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France, whither the elder Adams had 
been sent with Benjamin Franklin and 
Arthur Lee as Commissioners to the 
Court of Versailles. 

Being an assiduous student, young 
John Quincy Adams, under the guidance 
of his father took full advantage of his 
unusual opportunities for education. 

It is a singular fact that John Quincy 
Adams when 14 years of age became the 
private secretary of Francis Dana, who 
had been appointed Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Russia. 

At the age of 18, young John Quincy 
Adams became fearful that by remaining 
longer in Europe he might imbibe mon- 
archial sentiments and returned to Mas- 
sachusetts. There he entered Harvard 
University, being graduated in 1787 with 
distinguished honors. 

Soon after leaving college he entered 
the law office of the celebrated The- 
ophilus Parsons, afterward chief justice 
of Massachusetts, where he studied for 
the usual 3 years and then entered the 
profession of law, establishing himself in 
Boston. 

This remarkable man was destined not 
to be a private professional attorney. 

In 1794 Gen. George Washington ap- 
pointed him Resident Minister to the 
United Netherlands. From then on until 
1801 he was engaged in diplomatic mis- 
sions for his country as a Minister to 
Holland, England, and Prussia. As Gen- 
eral Washington was retiring from office, 
he appointed Mr. Adams Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of Portugal. Be- 
fore he could reach the point of his mis- 
_ his destination was changed to Ber- 
lin, 

In 1802 he was chosen by the Boston 
district to the Senate of Massachusetts. 
Soon afterward he was elected by the 
State legislature a Senator in the Na- 
tional Congress for 6 years from March 
3, 1803. He resigned in 1808 from the 
Senate and accepted a chair of rhet- 
oric at Harvard University. He filled 
this post with distinguished ability. In 
1809 he was appointed by President 
Madison Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Russia. There he again rendered im- 
portant service to his country... He in- 
duced Russia to offer her mediation 
services between Great Britain and the 
United States in the War of 1812. He 
was placed by President Madison at the 
head of five distinguished commission- 
ers to conclude a treaty of peace at 
Ghent in 1814. Later he became Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. 
James’s. 

While in Europe he received appoint- 
ment as a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which he declined. 
Remaining in England until the close of 
President Madison’s administration, he 
was called home to become the head of 
the Department of State under President 
Monroe. There, he served his country 
with great ability and distinction for 8 


ears. 

In 1825 he was chosen by the House 
of Representatives President of the 
United States for a term of 4 years. On 
leaving the Presidency in 1829, he re- 
turned to his home in Massachusetts. 
In 1831 he was elected a Member of this 
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House and was continued in that Office 
by his people until the day of his death. 

Mr. Speaker, every citizen of Massa- 
chusetts remembers with. great pride 
this distinguished and able statesman 
who stands so high in the list of able 
statesmen produced by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. He was dis- 
tinguished by his character and his 
services to his country, by his high in- 
tegrity and his profound faith in God 
among men who were themselves dis- 
tinguished as statesmen, as men of in- 
tegrity and faith. 

To the life and works of John Quincy 
Adams the people of our generation in 
our own Nation owe much indeed. 

It is not as a public servant and states- 
man alone we contemplate the life and 
example of John Quincy Adams. As was 
well said at the time of his death: 

In the private walks of life where tired 
dissimulation drops the mask and man ap- 
pears as he really is, we find in him all those 
silent and social virtues which adorn the 
character. His ardent love of justice, his in- 
flexible regard for truth, his stern devotion 
to the cause of civil and religious liberty, 
were blended with meekness, sobriety, and 
charity. 


Mr. Speaker, well may we pause on 
this day in which there is delivered a 
eulogy to the memory of the immortal 
George Washington and from these two 
great Americans draw strength, firm- 
ness of purpose, added faith in our God, 
and confidence in ourselves to meet the 
problems and the responsibilities which 
confront us in this day as we are pre- 
paring to lead a great international co- 
operative movement back to peace and 
progress for the human race. 

May God give us the strength of pur- 
pose and the clearness of perception 
these two great men had. 


SUBSISTENCE PROBLEMS OF THE AGED 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I asked for 
this time this morning to call the atten- 
tion of Members of Congress to the plight 
of our old folks—those who are forced to 
live on old-age assistance as now pro- 
vided for under the Social Security Act. 

We are now in the second session of 
the Eightieth Congress and nothing has 
been done about the serious situation in 
which some 10,000,000 of our elderly 
citizens find themselves. They are get- 
ting on an average of about $36 a month, 
and how anyone can exist on that 
amount, in this day of high prices, is a 
matter about which the Congress should 
be concerned. 

The argument that we do not have the 
money or cannot afford it falls flat in the 
face of the billions we have given and 
the billions more we are about to appro- 
priate for the people of other countries. 
Week after week and month after month 
we come in here and spend our time dis- 
cussing the wants and needs of every 
other country in the world except our 
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own, but up until this time—14 months 
after the beginning of this Congress— 
we have not had one bill or resolution 
reported to this floor in consideration of 
our own elderly folks who in the declin- 
ing years of their lives need our help. 

Have we become so world-minded and 
so concerned with the poverty of other 
countries that we forget to recognize or 
do anything about the utterly dire con- 
ditions under which a large segment of 
our own people live? Is there a Member 
of this House who would say that a 
human being could live in decency and 
health on $35, $45, or even $50 a month? 
Yet that is the way we are providing for 
our old folks—those who made possible 
our country—the most prosperous nation 
in the world—but who now are depend- 
ent on their Government for assistance. 

I understand there are 14 pension bills 
of one kind or another in committee now. 
Perhaps every phase of the pension issue 
is covered in this array of proposed legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the committee 
having such bills in charge to investigate, 
hear the facts, and then bring before the 
Congress a bill that will correct the in- 
justice in our social-security set-up. 

Let us not delay longer in the perform- 
ance of our duty. Yes; let us set an 
example to the rest of the world of hon- 
est reward for a lifetime of service and 
humane treatment to our own citizens 
who, through no fault of their own, can 
no longer support themselves. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorpD and include an article from the 
Washington Daily News. 

Mr. WEICHEL asked and was given 
permission to-extend his remarks in the 
REeEcoOrD in two instances. 

Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp in two instances, in one to include 
excerpts from an article appearing in the 
Farm Journal entitled “Death Walks on 
Four Feet,” and in the other to include 
an article entitled “Federal Aid to 
States.” 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances and 
include extraneous matter. 


OUR GOVERNMENT—THE ANSWERS TO 
1,001 QUESTIONS ON HOW IT WORKS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, this after- 
noon I wish to call attention to a new 
book just published by the Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Co., of Chicago, entitled 
“Our American Government—the An- 
swers to 1,001 Questions on How It 
Works.” Here are the facts on the op- 
eration of our Government all lined up 
in terms that every American will under- 
stand and enjoy. 
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This ABC of democracy in action does 
for government what Webster did for 
words, and it should take an impor- 
tant place in every American home. 
The gentleman from Texas, Congress- 
man Parman, who is the author of 
this study of our Government has writ- 
ten a book that will encourage many a 
pleasant and profitable family evening 
spent in the fascinating exploration of 
what makes liberty work. 

In this book which utilizes the popular, 
easy-to-follow appeal of the question and 
answer quiz, the Congressman guides the 
reader through all the various divisions 
of the Government—legislative, execu- 
tive, judicial. Moreover, in authorita- 
tive, nonpartisan terms, he provides the 
answers to questions that every Ameri- 
can who deserves the name should 
know—“Who coined the word ‘Ameri- 
canize’?” “What President never exer- 
cized his veto power?” “What is the dif- 
ference between an act and a bill?” and 
998 other delightful excursions into gov- 
ernment and Americana. 

During his 20 years as a Representa- 
tive from Texas, the Congressman has 
answered thousands of letters from.citi- 
zens all over the country who sought to 
know more about their Government and 
how it worked. In the early forties, 
when he compiled a public document of 
284 questions and answers—now out of 
date because of substantial changes in 
our Government—more than 1,000,000 
copies were sold. As an up-to-date and 
expanded version, Our American Gov- 
ernment—the Answers to 1,001 Questions 
on How It Works, is an important work 
that merits a place in every American 
home. 

This book can help every American 
play an active role in his Government— 
for the responsibility of making democ- 
racy work rests with the American 
people. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-eight is 
the year of decision. It is an election 
year. Many tremendous issues of the 
day are before Congress, not only. our 
world leadership, but far-reaching do- 
mestic issues such as housing, Federal 
aid to education, further reorganization 
of Congress, aid to veterans, and many 
others. 

Therefore the working processes of our 
Government and functional politics must 
be understood by all Americans if we are 
to solve the terrifying problems of our 
time and strengthen both democracy and 
liberty. Unquestionably the extent of 
constructive courses set in motion by 
our Government in 1948 will largely de- 
pend on action taken by our citizens. 
Such interest will result in the strength- 
ening of Congress and its utility. To- 
day’s problems demands a strong Con- 
gress. 

No doubt about it, our citizens can no 
longer afford to isolate themselves from 
government and let Congress do it. 
Good government is better when it is an 
expression ef public opinion. 

There is a bang-up time for every 
American who turns to Our American 
Government to learn all the facts that 
he, as a citizen, should know about his 
Government. It is nonpartisan, prac- 
tical, and complete; designed for the mil- 
lions and written in a straightforward, 
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down-to-earth style. Small wonder, that 
this book is not only on the recommended 
list of the Book-of-the-Month Club but 
has been acclaimed by President Tru- 
man, Senator Robert A. Taft, Speaker 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Bernard M. Baruch, and 
many other outstanding Americans. 

Congressman PaTman’s book fulfills a 
major need of 140,000,000 Americans. 
In these crucial times when basic free- 
doms and the democratic way of life are 
under constant surveillance, when the 
American heritage is questioned and 
threatened as never before, it becomes 
doubly important for citizens to under- 
stand their responsibility to their Gov- 
ernment. Our American Government is 
the best weapon Mr. and Mrs. America 
can take up in defense against totali- 
tarianism. 

I hope this book will encourage Ameri- 
cans to take a more active interest in 
governmental affairs and politics and 
help fire the native political aspirations 
of young people. 

Also, every American, to his valuable 
delight, will find that it can be fun to be 
informed on his Government. 


PALESTINE 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks and include an 
editorial appearing in the Christian 
Science Monitor of February 17. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- ' 


er, we are today closer to war than most 
people in this country realize. I have 
addressed the following telegram to the 
President of the United States: 
Fesruary 23, 1948. 
Mr. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President, White House, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Assumptions underlying Palestine parti- 
tion action are now proved false. If Security 
Council implements assembly recommenda- 
tion for use of military force it will mean 
war. Respectfully suggest (1) that Council 
suspend all efforts for implementation, (2) 
appeal to Jews and Arabs for cessation of 
hostilities, (3) seek solution by negotiation, 
mediation, and conciliation in accordance 
with article 33 of the Charter, and (4) in 
the event of failure above recommendations 
refer matter to International Court of Jus- 
tice. The responsibility is yours, the Ameri- 
can people do not want war over this situa- 
tion. 

Respectfully, 
Congressman LAwRENcE H. SMITH. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include as part of 
my remarks the following editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor: 

PARTITION PREDICAMENT 
AN INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WasHINGTON.—The difficulties which re- 
sult when both domestic politics and in- 
herited emotionalism are permitted to de- 
termine foreign policy are illustrated pain- 
fully by the current predicament of Wash- 
ington over the matter of Palestine. 

The American support of Palestine parti- 
tion was originally compounded principally 
from two impulses. First, the Democratic 
National Committee has been worried, acute- 
ly, about New York State’s big bloc of elec- 
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toral votes. Beginning before the 1946 mid- 
term elections, it has constantly pressed the 
White House to take a strong propartition 
line as a device to bolster Democratic chances 
for those New York votes. 

Second, American public opinion has for 

tions been emotionally anti-British 

pire; a feeling which has expressed itself 

in constant editorial sniping whenever a sep- 

aratist movement within that Empire could 

command a vocal support inside the United 
States. 

The net result is that United States policy 
on Palestine has succeeded in goading the 
British into a decision to relinquish their 
mandate over Palestine, but without ever 
having prepared in advance an American 
alternative to British rule which is adequate 
to the needs of the present dangerous situa- 
tion in Palestine. 

Washington is not prepared to replace 
British troops with American troops. 

And it is equally unhappy over any de- 
vice yet proposed for establishing a United 
Nations police force, since it sees no way 
of getting a UN police force adequate to the 
requirements which would not bring Rus- 
sian-American rivalry deeper into the Pales- 
tine morass. The United States cannot very 
well contribute to that police force without 
allowing the Russians to contribute at least 
equally. And a UN police force which did 
not include strength from one or more of 
the big powers is not conceived to enjoy 
much chance of being able to maintain the 
peace between Jews and Arabs in Palestine. 

The result is that the crisis over Palestine 
has been precipitated largely on American 
initiative, but finds Washington without an 
answer. 

The extent of the embarrassment in Wash- 
ington is illustrated by the position to which 
American policy has currently retreated. It 
is stated in Secretary of State George C. 
Marshail’s letter of last week to 30 Congress- 
men. Mr. Marshall wrote: 

“We regard the solution of this immensely 
difficult problem as a United Nations solu- 
tion and our contribution to that end will 
be as a member and steadfast supporter of 
the United Nations.” 

The phrasing of that statement prepares a 
possible line of retreat. American policy, on 
orders from the White House, originally drove 
the partition of Palestine through a reluc- 
tant United Nations. But support of parti- 
tion is no longer official policy on the subject. 
Official policy has come to be “steadfast” 
support of the UN. 

Thus, by implication, if the UN should de- 
cide to abandon partition, Washington will 
go along with the abandonment on the new 
theory that American policy is solely to sup- 
port the UN. 

What is carefully avoided in all current offi- 
cial and unofficial State Department com- 
ment on the subject is any statement that 
Washington will continue to support parti- 
tion within the UN. 

The last hope of the partition policy advo- 
cates is that Britain can now be persuaded to 
reconsider its firm decision to withdraw its 
troops from Palestine. Washington is, in 
fact, now in the humble and embarrassing 
predicament of having to petition London to 
reverse a decision which was taken largely 
on American prompting. 

But London is not inclined to listen to the 
pleas. It has smarted for a long time under 
American criticism of its handling of the Pal- 
estine mandate. It wants out, and Washing- 
ton would have to bid very high, indeed, to 
induce the Cabinet in London to reverse a 
withdrawal decision which has been generally 
approved by British public opinion. 

The moral is a simple one. It is all very 
well to criticize another country’s handling 
of a ticklish problem. But before basing for- 
eign policy on such criticism it is well to be 
prepared to meet the situation likely to arise 
if the criticism is heeded. There is nothing 
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Washington would love more than to have 

London agree now to resume its Palestine 

mandate. 

THE UNITED STATES STEEL, REPUBLIC 
STEEL, AND BETHLEHEM STEEL COS. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a.plea for enlightened industrial states- 
manship. It is addressed not to the Con- 
gress but the leaders of three giant cor- 
porations, Messrs. Olds and Fairless, of 
United States Steel; Messrs. Grace and 
Homer, of Bethlehem Steel; and Messrs. 
Girdler and White, of Republic Steel, and 
their respective boards of directors. 

Many of you have often demonstrated 
in the past far-seeing leadership of a 
constructive character. Never in its his- 
tory did the welfare of our Nation more 
acutely need the help of such busiless 
leaders as yourselves than it does today. 
The forces of inflation and deflation have 
been battling for ascendancy. Just as 
prices have seemed to be reaching a more 
moderate level you have struck a body 


blow at this salutary trend by your an-° 


nouncement simultaneously of approxi- 
mately the same increase in the price of 
semifinished steel. 

Furthermore, it is reported in the mag- 
azine Steel that you contemplate still 
further advance in steel prices. 

Yet the net profits of United States 


Steel for the year 1947 were 43 percent 
above 1946. Bethlehem Steel earned 24 
percent more in 1947 than in 1946; Re- 


public Steel, 94 percent more. Your 
stockholders certainly have not suffered. 
We in the Congress do not begrudge 
your or your stockholders these earn- 
ings. The great majority of the Ameri- 
can people, in our opinion, still agree 
with the words of the immortal Lincoln: 
Property is the fruit of labor; property is 
desirable; it is a positive good in the world. 
That some should be rich shows that others 
may become rich, and hence is just encour- 
agement to industry and enterprise. 


Yet your powerful position of indus- 
trial leadership imposes upon you a cor- 
responding obligation and responsibility 
to assist governmental representatives of 
the people in assuring that, not alone the 
investors in your great enterprise, not 
alone those who labor to produce the 
wealth of your far-flung empire, but also 
the consuming public, who must buy and 
use the thousands of products contain- 
ing your essential steel, shall receive fair 
and just consideration. 

The large majority in Congress of both 
parties is reluctant to reassert the au- 
thority of government to dictate to all 
business, large and small, the prices 
which it shall charge for its merchan- 
dise. It must be admitted, however, that 
such action as you have now taken in the 
face of mounting profits and affecting 
such a basic and necessary commodity 
as steel, lends powerful emphasis to the 
argument of those who charge business 
with a complete lack of responsibility or 
regard for the public welfare, 
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You have made a mistake. I say this 
with the utmost charity, for we all make 
mistakes, most of all, no doubt, legisla- 
tive bodies. 

You have done big things before. Your 
stature now will be enhanced as never 
before by a public acknowledgment that 
the step you have announced was taken 
inadvisedly. A return to your previous 
price schedule will be hailed throughout 
this great country, not as an exhibition 
of weakness, but of greatness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEARNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address delivered 
by the Honorable JosEPH W. MARTIN, JR., 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BRADLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD in two instances; to include in 
one an editorial appearing in the Long 
Beach Independent, and in the other a 
memorandum of the Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots ‘Association. 

Mr. REEVES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
radio address. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS (at the request of 
Mr. Buck) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an address by the chairman of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S ADVICE 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, after hear- 
ing the words of our immortal George 
Washington, the first President of- the 
United States, in his Farewell Address, I 
hesitute to add anything thereto. But 
I do not desire to have this day pass with- 
out stating what I believe the words of 
Washington mean to us. To me they 
are words of relevation, a virtual Ameri- 
can Bible, and which constitute a 
charter of guidance for the members of 
the executive, the legislative, and the ju- 
dicial branches of our country. I be- 
lieve they are words which all of those 
persons should peruse every day of the 
year, at least one or two paragraphs of 
the address each day, in order that they 
may be guided in their deliberations and 
actions throughout the entire year. 
While this might be somewhat of a task, 
it certainly would be really worth while. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, whenever, on these annual oc- 
casions, Washington’s Farewell Address 
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is read I never fail to get anew angle. I 
am always impressed ky some different 
phase of this immortal message. 

I suppose the Nation would be better 
off today if our leaders and statesmen 
down through the years had taken Wash- 
ington’s advice more to heart. A lot of 

ecisions made since might have been 
changed for the wiser, if his parting 
fatherly words had been contemplated 
oftener. 

The public knows George Washington 
as the Father of his Country. He is 
looked upon as the foremost military 
man of his generation. He won the War 
of American Independence and as our 
greatest Revolutionary hero, was the log- 
ical man to become our first President. 

Washington’s record as head of the 
new America was unimpeachable. Un- 
der his administration, the country 
emerged as a strong Nation, young as 
she was. 

While all of us know Washington for 
his amazing public accomplishments, 


. few realize that he was as hard-working 


in private affairs. No matter how great 
the cares of his military or Executive of- 
fice, he always seemed to find the time 
to develop his farmlands in Virginia. 

History tells us he was an authority 
on agriculture. He burned the midnight 
oil studying about ways to improve the 
soil and develop new programs of fer- 
tility and farm development. 

George Washington knew more about 
farming than some of the so-called ex- 
perts down in the Department of Agri- 
culture. If he came back today, he 
could probably teach a lot of the special- 
ists things they never heard of about 
the soil. 

Each Member of Congress has in his 
office a set of volumes containing Wash- 
ington’s letters... If you peruse them you 
will find how versatile this great man 
was and what a wealth of knowledge he 
possessed. 

So, in addition, Washington can be 
looked upon as first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of American 
farmers. 


MARGARINE 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, on January 
141 pointed out to my friend the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] 
that a Wisconsin newspaper, the Mil- 
waukee Journal, had editorially advo- 
cated the removal of margarine taxes. 
He replied that this is a Democratic 
newspaper and asked me if I could find 
any similar expression in Republican 
newspapers. I can now oblige the gen- 
tleman. The Racine Journal-Times, in- 
dependent Republican; the Janesville 
Gazette, independent Republican; and 
the Oshkosh Northwestern, Republican; 
have all published recent editorials in 
criticism of the inequitable margarine 
tax. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the REecorp 
and include those editorials. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, to begin with, I rather think 
that our friend from New York should 
know that Wisconsin does not yet use 
oleomargarine in our public institutions. 
If we have to hold down prices, we will 
do it some other way. 

xt is not surprising that two or three 
newspapers out of the hundreds of them 
in Wisconsin should be misled by all this 
oleo propaganda. Prominent men like 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York, and several more on both sides of 
the aisle who have introduced bills re- 
garding oleomargarine, have misled these 
gentlemen. Let me suggest for the 
record right now that we should be in- 
terested in the kind of editorial any one 
of those papers will write after the oleo 
bill has had the hearings. Then let us see 
how many of them will write editorials 
for this oleo legislation. 

If anyone wishes to destroy the funda- 
mental business of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, the dairy industry, that is their re- 
sponsibility. If they want to tell the 
farmers out there to reduce their herds 


by a quarter of a million cows, that is a 


responsibility they must assume. I say 
that they may have been misled by a lot 
of this propaganda that the oleo trust 
has been able to peddle out. They may 
yet change their position. They may be 
writing about the State tax rather than 
the %-cent-per-pound Federal tax. Re- 
member, the oleo crowd have already 
taken a third of the spread business of 
the country and they are now out trying 
to get the other two-thirds, but we will 
wait and see whether or not they do it. 
No doubt the possibility of 7 cents per 
quart oleo milk may change the attitude 
of some of our fluid-milk friends. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
a few days ago I was granted unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD and include a radio address by 
Jack Beall. I am informed by the Public 
Printer that this exceeds the legal limit 
by one-third of a page and that the total 
cost will be $165.67, about $18 more than 
the legal limit. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this address be printed in the 
Recorp notwithstanding that excessive 
cost. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and in one to 
include an editorial from the Boston 
Sunday Post in opposition to the St. Law- 
rence seaway proposal. 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that today, following any 
special orders heretofore granted, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, so far while 
this oleo battle has raged around here 
I have just listened, but from today on 
I am in the fight up to the gills to main- 
tain the tax on oleomargarine and de- 


. fend the dairy industry. I am not sur- 


prised that a few papers in the West are 
advocating having the tax removed. 
They are in communities where soybeans 
are raised for sale. It is just the bean 
interests, together with the cotton-oil 
interests of the South, who are back of 
this proposal, so I am not alarmed about 
that. . That crowd in Wisconsin will soon 
have a red face for what they are doing 
now. If the people down South, instead 
of using oleomargarine or no spread at 
all, would use dairy products, they would 
have the will to live, the will to build 
schools and educate their children, with- 
out trying to draw on States like New 
York and Wisconsin. They will want to 
do things and they will look like people 
who can do things when they begin using 
dairy products in the South. They 
should have milk bars and ice-cream 
parlors instead of soda fountains and 
drinking Coca-Cola. They should be us- 
ing dairy products three times a day and 
should be producing it in their own com- 
munity. 

On the other hand, if dairy products 
carry the dangers that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers] talks 
about, then they should buy them from 
Pennsylvania. Our dairy products are 
safe. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
very distressing tc me to learn from the 
press that action has been deferred on 
the bill for universal military training 
and that it continues to be bottled up. 

How such a conclusion can be reached 
at this critical period is beyond my 
ability to understand. 

It seems to me to be entirely within 
the realm of simple logic that such a 
program is necessary and essential if we 
are to man our forces of defense. I 
doubt if there is in this Congress or in 
this country anyone who questions the 
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wisdom of making our defenses so strong 
as to defy aggression from any quarter. 

Yet, in the face of this overwhelming 
sentiment, the leadership of the Repub- 
lican Party has seen fit to close the door 
to the strongest single action which 
would assure the adequate safety of this 
Nation. 

This arbitrary action, in my opinion, 
places this House in the regrettable posi- 
tion of being unable to perform the func- 
tions for which it was elected. How else, 
save through their elected representa- 
tives, can the American people direct 
this Government? How but through the 
functions of this Congress can this coun- 
try be defended? 

The people have spoken on this issue. 
Public-opinion polls show that the feel- 
ing in this country is strongly in favor 
of universal military training. These 
polls reflect the overwhelming sentiment 
of this Nation that we cannot be safe 
unless we are strong; that we cannot be 
strong unless we have trained manpower 
to fly the planes and fire the guns. 

By assuming such omnipotent powers, 
the Republican leadership is blandly ig- 
noring the very peculiar powers that 
only Congress can exercise. Only Con- 
gress can make this Nation safe. Only 
Congress can give every citizen of this 
country the reassurance that he needs 
that he is safe from aggression and in- 
vasion. 

With such powers in our possession, 
we stand convicted of irresponsibility if 
we deny the will of the people to be heard 
on the issue of universal military 
training. 

Members of the House, therefore, must 
exercise their privilege of petition and 
demand that this bill be sent to the floor 
for debate and vote. It is my earnest 
hope that sufficient numbers will sign 
the petition to discharge the rules com- 
mittee and permit this vital matter to 
be brought to the floor for early action. 

Our budget for military purposes is 
high, but that is all a part of our deter- 
mination to keep this Nation abreast of 
any and all scientific developments which 
may be needed for defense. We are pay- 
ing a high cost for the occupation of 
defeated areas. Both of these situations 
require more than paper work and math- 
ematical formulas. They require men, 
trained men. 

We have been told by President Tru- 
man’s special air policy commission that 
we must build an air force of more than 
25,000 modern planes if we are to be safe 
after 1952. And this armada, the gen- 
tlemen on this commission warn us, 
should be only a beginning. 

I also want to point out that only the 
other day, General Eisenhower declared 
that no type of weapon and no defense 
has yet been devised which eliminates 


‘the need for ground forces and a Navy. 


We have no defense in this country un- 
til we have trained personnel of sufficient 
strength to protect every mile of our 
shoreline. 

Let me remind you that the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission ‘as said this 
of universal military training: 

We do not believe there is any other way 
of guaranteeing that the armed forces will 
be able to count on sufficiently speedy flow 
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of trained men to win a war. if large-scale 
fighting for bases or invasion of the enemy 
homeland are needed. But, even more im- 
mediately, and even more certainly, these 
pretrained young men will be ready to cope 
with the unprecedented problems of internal 
security which atomic warfare will bring— 
problems of such magnitude that our failure 
to meet them at once, wherever they de- 
velop, might lose us the war overnight. 


I should also like to recall to this House 
just three sentences from the final report 
of the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, General Eisenhower: 

At this writing, the United States has 
taken no steps to assure itself the necessary 
numbers of ‘trained forces who must be im- 
mediately available for the armed forces and 
civil defense in a future war. This dangerous 
condition persists although a practical solu- 
tion—universal military training—has been 
discussed on a Nation-wide scale for several 
years and apparently has the endorsement of 
an overwhelming majority of Americans. 
* * * universal military training is an 
essential measure under the present circum- 
stances. 


I sincerely trust that this Congress will 
heed the warning of the man to whom it 
entrusted so much of the task of direct- 
ing the war. This bill for universal mili- 
tary training should not be bottled up. 
The will of the people whom we represent 
here must be allowed expression. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a resolution. 

Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 


in the REcorpD. 
FLQOD CONTROL IN FLORIDA 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing today a bill 
authorizing the construction of a com- 
prehensive plan for flood control and 
other purposes in central and southern 
Plorida. 

Under the rules of the House, all of 
the members of the Florida delegation 
cannot join in the introduction of this 
bill, and I would like to say, therefore, 
that I am introducing this bill in behalf 
of the entire Florida delegation—each 
and every member thereof. The same 
bill is being introduced in the other body 
today by Senators HOLLAND and PEppEr. 

I would like to make a short state- 
ment to the membership of this House 
with reference to the merits of this bill: 
This area is the vegetable food basket of 
America where we grow the winter crops 
of beans, potatoes, okra, peppers, egg- 
plants, and so forth, which help to feed 
the area of our country which is blanket- 
ed in snow during the winter months; 
the land in this area is as fertile as the 
valley of the Nile. The farmers of this 
area were awarded by the Army the agri- 
culture award E for the production of 
crops and foodstuffs during the war. 

The farmers of the Everglades con- 
tribute a great amount of income taxes 
to the Government, and, as a concrete 
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example, I could name you one farmer in 
this area whose farm was completely 
covered by the floodwaters in the last 
disaster who paid an income tax in one 
year of $800,000. The citizens of this 
Nation can ill afford to lose the foods 
produced here, nor can the Nation afford 
to lose income payments to it on products 
raised and sold in this area. 

I think this territory is worth saving; 
therefore, I trust this bill will get the 
sympathetic cooperation and active sup- 
port of the Members of the House so that 
our folks will get future protection from 
another flood disaster. 

Let us give some relief to the home 
folks and not send all of our dollars 
across the ocean. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WILLIAMS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp in two instances and include edi- 
torials in each. 

Mr. EVINS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the New York Times. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gos- 
SETT], may address the House for 30 
minutes tomorrow after the disposition 
of business on the Speaker’s desk and 
the conclusion of special orders hereto- 
fore granted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ANN PAMELA CUNNINGHAM 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, revise and extend my re- 
marks, and include an excerpt from a 
newspaper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, it is fit- 
ting that on this the birth date of our 
country’s first President we should have 
his Farewell Address read in our hearing. 
George Washington was indeed a great 
man, “first in war, first in peace, and 


‘first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 


Few individuals in all history have left 
greater and more lasting impressions 
than did President Washington. Other 
Presidents succeeding in office would do 
well to read and follow the admonitions 
of this great man. All honor to General 
Washington on this occasion. Without 
detracting one iota of glory from our 
great benefactor, I desire to make men- 
tion of another character. 

From the fertile red lands of Laurens 
County in South Carolina, my own dis- 
trict, came Ann Pamela Cunningham, a 
frail little woman destined to be the mov- 
ing spirit in acquiring, preserving, and 
transmitting to generations to come the 
historic home of George Washington— 
Mount Vernon. Miss Cunningham called 
some of her Laurens County, S. C., 
neighbors to her home on the 22d day 
of February 1854, advising them that 
it would be necessary to raise $200,000 
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with which to buy the Mount Vernon 
property. Since the National Govern- 
ment and the State of Virginia had either 
neglected or refused to make the pur- 
chase, the only way to finance the under- 
taking was through the efforts of these 
ladies. 

An organization was formed known as 
the Mount Vernon Ladies Association of 
the Union. Miss Cunningham was the 
founder and first regent. She served in 
this capacity all through the trying years 
from 1853 to 1874. At the first meeting 
held in Laurens the sum of $293.75 was 
raised. Finally the neeGed sum for the 
purchase was obtained and the deal was 
closed. Upon retiring from office Miss 
Cunningham left this message: 

Ladies, the home of Washington is in your 
charge; see to it that you keep it the home 
of Washington. Let no irreverent hand 
change it; no vandal hands desecrate it with 
the finger of progress. Those who go to the 
home in which he lived and died, wish to 
see in what he lived and died. Let one spot 
in this grand country of ours be saved from 
change. Upon you rests this duty. 


This is but an example of the courage 
and fortitude of women. The poet 
Joaquin Miller penned these appropriate 
lines: 


The bravest battle that ever was fought; 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will find it 
not; 
It was fought by the mothers of men. 


From the press of yesterday, I took the 
following article written by Jack Rut- 
ledge which I include as a part of my 
remarks: , 

[From the Washington Post of February 22, 


Miss CUNNINGHAM SaveD MoOuNT VERNON— 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S CAROLINA FRIEND 
(By Jack Rutledge) 

Somebody ought to put in a word for 
Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham. 

Today, Washington’s Birthday, Mount 
Vernon will be jammed with visitors, but 
very few will have heard of Miss Cunning- 
ham. Yet if it hadn’t been for her, George 
Washington’s historic home might not be 
there. 

As it is, the 500-acre estate is one of Amer- 
ica’s swankiest historic spots. And it doesn’t 
cost the Government a cent. Millions of 
people, including all the Presidents, have 
visited Mount Vernon in the past 90 years. 

The estate was placed on the market in 
the 1850’s for $200,000. The Government 
turned it down. So did the State of Virginia. 

Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham, of South 
Carolina, was determined to save the home 
for posterity. She organized the Mount Ver- . 
non Ladies Association and called on women 
of the Nation to help her. They did. They 
raised the money, bought Mount Vernon, and 
have maintained it ever since. 


HEAVY OVERHEAD 


Miss Cunningham served as the associa- 
tion’s first regent, from 1853 to 1874. The 
association has restored Mount Vernon and 
maintains it at a cost unofficially estimated 
at about $250,000 a year. 

Admission fees of 40 cents (including tax) 
pay for much of this overhead. Sale of liter- 
ature and rooted plants helps. 

In the early days about 25,000 persons a 
year visited the estate. Today almost that 
many see it on a holiday weekend. Peak year 
was 1941, with 856,000 persons. In 1947 the 
total was 790,000. . 

The war years were hard because of gaso- 
line rationing. Fewer than 150,000 were 
counted each year, but the association dipped 
into its reserve funds and carried on. 
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Charles C. Wall, superintendent for the 
past 18 years, lives on the estate. He says it 
takes 75 permanent employees, including 16 
guards (more on big days) to keep Mount 
Vernon in shape. 

“We get a mass audience,” he says, “but 
it’s amazing how well-behaved and reverent 
most of the people are. There is little or no 
attempt to steal. 

“We try to emphasize the significant things, 
but it’s the down-to-earth subjects that in- 
terest many. How Washington lived, what 
kind of lights they had, the heat, the food.” 


PRESIDENTIAL FAVORITE 


Wall says American Presidents are usually 
very interested in Mount Vernon. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt visited while he was Assistant 
Secretary of Navy and Governor of New York 
and many times while he was President. 

“One very somber, solemn visit was a few 
days after Pearl Harbor,” Wall recalls. “He 
and Prime Minister Churchill came out 
here.” 

President Truman has seen Mount Vernon 
many times, bringing his family and friends. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, Wall says, 
rode out on horseback. (When Mount Ver- 
non first opened, boats were the only means 
of access. In 1890, trolley lines were laid. 
Later a highway was built.) 

President Wilson usually visited on Sun- 
days. In those days the shrine was closed to 
the public on Sundays. Now it is open every 
day. 

Eighty percent visit between April and 
October. Crowds of 25,000 daily can see the 
estate, but only between 8,000 and 9,000 can 
pass through the mansion. 

“The mansion is a bottleneck,” Wall says. 

Guards prefer large crowds. ‘No one tries 
anything when a lot of people are looking 
on,” they say. “It’s the small crowds that 
bother us.” 

No one may smoke on the grounds. In the 


fall, when the leaves are heavy on the 
ground, the association’s own fire truck re- 
mains on the bowling green, ready for action. 
No one writes his name on buildings. No 
one may take even leaves for souvenirs. 
“If we let one person take a leaf from a 
hedge, in 24 hours the thing would look like 


it had been hit by locusts,” Wall says. “And 
if one initial cropped up, the place would 
be covered before the week end was over.” 
People take pictures by the thousands. 
“The favorite shot is to back up and take 
a picture of Aunt Emma on the front porch,” 
Wall says, “They have to back so far off, to 
get the whole building, you usually can’t tell 
if it’s Aunt Emma or Martha Washington.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HUBER asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an excerpt from a 
publication. 

Mr. DEANE asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a statement by Bud- 
get Director James E. Webb. 

Mr. MONRONEY asked and was grant- 
ed permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and include an address. 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD on three subjects and include cer- 
tain excerpts. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp. 

Mr. KNUTSON asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and insert a newspaper article. 

Mr. POULSON asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter. 
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Mr. BENNETT of Missouri asked and 
was granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin asked and was 
granted permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a magazine 
article. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of a deficiency ap- 
propriation for rural electrification. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
following the remarks of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Reep] and to in- 
clude therewith Thomas Jefferson’s first 
inaugural address, in which he laid down 
the foreign policy that this country 
should follow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock tomorrow. e 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
after disposition of the legislative busi- 
ness and matters on the Speaker’s desk, 
my colleague the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Lanpis] may address the House for 
30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with much interest to the re- 


marks of my colleague the gentleman. 


from Arkansas [Mr. GaTHINGs] with 
respect to the bill known as the Towe 
bill, H. R. 4278, commonly known as the 
universal military training bill. I agree 
with the remarks of my colleague with 
respect to the situation with regard to 
this legislation. I desire at this time to 
again call the attention of the House to 
the fact that about 2 weeks ago I filed 
a discharge petition directed against the 
Rules Committee, which petition has 
been placed on the Speaker’s desk. It 
is Resolution No. 13. All Members who 
desire to have this legislation considered 
at this session should sign this discharge 
petition in order that the legislation may 
be considered at this time. I think it is 
well, while we are commemorating the 
birthday of the Father of Our Country, 
that we should bear in mind his admoni- 
tion that to be prepared for war is one 
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of the most effectual means of preserving 
peace. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. LarcaDE] 
has expired. 


THE PALESTINE FARCE AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
all listened to the speech of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin {Mr. SmirH] about 
the attempts now being made to plunge 
this country into a race war in Palestine. 

That is exactly what is going on. The 
information that comes to us of the 
tactics used, the pressure brought, and 
the corruption practiced to get the reso- 
lution partitioning Palestine through the 
United Nations will shock the American 
people for a hundred years, if and when 
they know the truth. 

It is time the Congress woke up. We 
are supposed to represent the American 
people. Several Americans went to get 
employment with this United Nations, 
and were ordered to take an oath to sup- 
port the United Nations over and above 
the United States. 

Are we to become a subordinate of 
this Tower of Babel that assuredly is to 
collapse in a confusion of tongues? 

I appeal to the Congress to investigate 
these charges. I say it is time for the 
Congress to wake up and protect the 
American people from being plunged in- 
to another useless war, to sacrifice Amer- 
ican boys and to drag our country down 
to bankruptcy and destruction. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, BENDER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 


MR. TRUMAN’S PROGRESSIVE 
LIBERALISM 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, in his 
already famous Jackson-Jéfferson day 
dinner at a minimum charge of $100 per 
plate, President Truman declared him- 
self to be a “progressive liberal.” He 
presented his position as the viewpoint 
of “Jefferson, Jackson, Woodrow Wilson, 
and Theodore Roosevelt.” Entirely apart 
from the incredible slip of the tongue by 
which the President confused the great 
Republican President for Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, there must have been 
some rumblings in the graves of Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Wilson, and T. R., at any 
identification of Mr. Truman’s program 
with their publicly stated positions. 

Certainly, it is difficult to reconcile 
the White House description of ration- 
ing and price control as the methods of a 
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“police state’ with anything resembling 
“progiessive liberalism.” Nor is it in 
keeping with anything even remotely ap- 
proximating “liberalism” to lump the 
modern-day approach of the Democratic 
Party to foreign affairs with the tradi- 
tions of Tom Jefferson who regarded the 
presence of French troops on the Ameri- 
can Continent as something to be avoid- 
ed at all costs, or of Andrew Jackson, 
who battled for the city of New Orleans. 
Wocdrow Wilson would have stopped, 
looked, and listened before departing for 
Puerto Rico immediately after propos- 
ing $570,000,000 for China and hearing 
talk of more than financial aid to Greece. 

What we think of as “progressive lib- 
eralism” in our country is depicted more 
properly by such men as the late Sena- 
tor Norris, the first Senator La Follette, 
and Teddy Roosevelt, who believed in 
freedom from governmental restraints 
for the common man of the Nation, and 
who found themselves at home in the Re- 
publican Party, rather than in the party 
based upon the social. political, and eco- 
nomic medievalism of the South. 

Mr. Truman urged the voters to avoid 
turning over their Government to “a 
bunch of reactionaries,” and the impli- 
cation was clear that he meant those 
who disagree with him. It is certainly 
not in keeping with the high office of the 
President to indulge in this type of in- 
judicious name calling. If the Presi- 


dent calls Republicans “reactionaries,” 
what then is he to call the members of his 
own party who are in violent opposition 
to his views on legislation outlawing the 


poll-tax, lynching, and discrimination in 
employment. Presumably, if he is to be 
at all consistent, Mr. Truman must in- 
clude these Democrats as “reactionaries” 
and his condemnation amounts to a re- 
pudiation of their place within his own 
party. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record in two instances, in one to in- 
clude a newspaper article from the 
Washington Star and in the other, in 
which I think the gentleman from New 
York will be interested, I show how to 
make 7-cents-a-quart milk. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

[The matter referred to appears in 
the Appendix. ] 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
question of the privilege of the House. 
I send to the desk a subpena which has 
been served on me and ask that it be 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SUEPENA TO TESTIFY 
District CourT FOR THE 
District or COLUMBIA, 
CRIMINAL DIVISION. 
To JoHN S. Woop, 
Room 319, Old House Office Building, 
Weshington, D. C.: 

You are hereby commanded to appear in 
the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia at Criminal Court 
No. 1, at United States District Court House, 
Indiana Avenue, between Fourth and Fifth 
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Streets NW., in the city of Washington, on 
the 24th day of February 1948, at 10 o’clock 
a. m, to testify in the case of the United 
States v. Richard Morford, Criminal 366-47. 
This subpena is issued on application of 
the defendant. 
Harry M. Hutt, Clerk. 
By HELEN M. McINTosH, 
Deputy Clerk. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
subpenaed to appear before the district 
court of the United States to give testi- 
mony tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock in 
the case of United States against Mor- 
ford, which is a congressional contempt 
proceeding. Under the precedents of the 
House I find I am unable to comply with 
this summons without the consent of the 
House, the privileges of the House being 
involved, and I therefore submit the mat- 
ter for the consideration of this body. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a question of the privilege of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Florida is recognized, 

Mr. PETERSOi. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been served with a subpena from the 
district court of the United States which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask that 
it be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SUBPENA TO TESTIFY 


DIstTRICcT COURT FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
CRIMINAL DIvISION. 
To J. HarpIN PETERSON, 
Room 1226, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

You are hereby commanded to appear in 
the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia at Criminal Court 
No. 1, at United States District Court House, 
Indiana Avenue, between Fourth and Fifth 
Streets NW., in the city of Washington, on 
the 24th day of February 1948, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. to testify in the case of the United 
States v. Richard Morford. 

This subpena is issued on application of 
the defendant. 

Harry M. Hutt, Clerk. 
By HELEN M. MCINTOsH, 
Deputy Clerk. 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been summoned under subpena that has 
just been read to appear as a defendant’s 
witness tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock 
in the case of United States against Rich- 
ard Morford. This is a prosecution by 
reason of a citation for contempt arising 
out of proceedings of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. Speaker, this involves the privi- 
leges of the House and under the prece- 
dents oi the House I am unable to 
respond to the subpena without the con- 
sent of the House. I therefore submit 
the subpena and this statement to the 
House for its consideration and action. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a question of personal privilege and 
ask that a subpena I have been served 
with be read by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SUBPENA TO TESTIFY 
District COURT FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
CRIMINAL DIVISION. 
To JoHN R. Murpock, 
Room 540, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

You are hereby commanded to appear in 
the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia at Criminal Court 
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No. 1, at United States District Courthouse, 
Indiana Avenue, between Fourth and Fifth 
Streets NW., in the city of Washington, on 
the 24th day of February 1948, at 10 a. m., to 
testify in the case of United States v. Richard 
Morford. 
This subpena is issued on application of 
the defendant. 
Harry M. Hutt, Clerk. 
By Heten M. McINTOSH, 
Deputy Clerk. 


Mr. MURDOCK.. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been summoned to appear before the dis- 
trict court to give testimony tomorrow 
at 10 o’clock at a time when a commit- 
tee of which I am a member is in session. 
The subpena has just been read by the 
Clerk. Under the precedents of the 
House, I find that I am unable to comply 
with this summons without the consent 
of the House, the privilege of the House 
being involved. I therefore submit the 
matter for the consideration of this body. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of persona] privilege and send 
to the desk a subpena served on me 
which I ask the Clerk to read: 


SUBPENA TO TESTIFY 


DISTRICT CouRT FOR THE 
District oF COLUMBIA, 
CRIMINAL DIVISION. 
To GERALD W. LANDIS, 
Room i113, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

You are hereby commanded to appear in 
the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia at Criminal Court 
No. 1, at United States District Courthouse, 
Indiana Avenue, between Fourth and Fifth 
Streets NW., in the city of Washington, on 
the 24th day of February 1948, at 10 a. m., to 
testify in the case.of United States v. Richard 
Morford. 

This subpena is issued on application of 
the defendant. 

Harry M. HULu, Clerk. 
By HELEN M. McINTosH, 
Deputy Clerk. 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been subpenaed to appear before the dis- 
trict court of the United States to give 
testimony tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock in the case of United States 
against Morford, which is a congressional 
contempt proceeding. Under the prece- 
dents of the House I find I am unable to 
comply with this summons without the 
consent of the House, the privileges of 
the House being involved, and I there- 
fore submit the matter for the considera- 
tion of this body. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I send 
to the desk a privileged resolution (H. 
Res. 477). 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas Representatives Jonn S. Woop, 
J. HarpIN PETERSON, JOHN R. Murpock, and 
GERALD W. Lanpis, Members of this House, 
have been subpenaed to appear as witnesses 
before the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia to testify at 10 
a. m. on the 24th day of February 1948, in 
the case of the United States v. Richard 
Morford, Criminal No. 368-47; and 

Whereas by the privileges of the House no 
Member is authorized to appear and testify 
but by the order of the House: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That Representatives JoHNn S. 
Woop, J. Hardin Prerenson, JOHN R. Murpock, 
and GerrRaLp VW. LaNpIs are authorized to ap- 
pear in response to the subpenas of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the case of the United 
States v. Richard Morford at such time as 
when the House is not sitting in session; and 
be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the said court as a re- 
spectful answer to the subpenas of the said 
court. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Would that make ap- 
pearance discretionary with these Mem- 
bers? 

Mr. MICHENER. Oh, no; the dis- 
cretion is lodged in the House. If the 
gentleman will let me proceed just a 
little, probably I can answer his ques- 
tion. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
article I, section 6, provides in part: 

They— 

The Senators and Representatives— 
shall in all cases, except treason, felony, and 
breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during their attendance at the session of 
their respective Houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate in either House, they— 


The Senators and Representatives— 
shall not be questioned in any other place. 


The question as to the duty of Mem- 
bers to respond to a court subpena is an 
old question. First, the precedents in 
the House in this particular follow the 
procedure and the precedents laid down 
by the Parliament in England. I wish 
to read a paragraph, section 290, from 
Jefferson’s Manual: 


This privilege from arrest, privileges, of 
course, against all process the disobedience 
to which is punishable by an attachment 
of the person; as a subpena ad respondendum 
or testificandum or a summons on a jury; 
and with reason, because a Member has 
superior duties to perform in another place. 
When a Representative is withdrawn from 
his seat by summons, the 40,000— 


That is the number a Member repre- 
sented at the time this was written— 


people whom he represents lose their voice 
in debate and vote, as they do on his volun- 
tary absence; when a Senator is withdrawn 
by summons, his State loses half its voice 
in debate and vote, as it does on his volun- 
tary absence. The enormous disparity of 
evil admits no comparison. 


This question was last raised in the 
House, so far as my memory serves me, 


on November 17, 1941. A Member of 
Congress was subpenaed to appear before 
a court in the District of Columbia. At 
that time the House desired a clarifica- 
tion of the constitutional provision, and 
section 290, which I have just read. The 
House, by resolution, referred the mat- 
ter to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
directing that committee to report back 
to the House the legal interpretation of 
that committee as to the exact meaning 
of the constitutional provision and of 
section 280, which I have just read. 

As a result of careful study by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, on Novem- 
ber 17, 1941, Chairman Sumners, of 
Texas, made a unanimous report to the 
House, the conclusion of which report I 
ask the Clerk to now read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

It is the judgment of your committee that 
the service of this summons does invade the 
rights and privileges of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
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We respectfully suggest, however, that in 
each case the House of Representatives may 
waive its privileges, attaching such condi- 
tions to its waiver as it may determine. 

The language in the summons “to testify 
on behalf of the United States, and not de- 

the court without leave of the court or 
district attorney” removes any necessity to 
examine the question as to whether a sum- 
mons merely to appear and testify is a vio- 
lation of the privileges of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This particular summons com- 
mands that Representative Hamilton Fish 
shall “not depart the court without leave of 
the court or district attorney,” regardless of 
his legislative duties as a Member of the 
House. 

It is recognized that this privilege of the 
House of Representatives referred to is a 
valuable privilege insuring the opportunity 
of its Members against outside interference 
with their attendance upon the discharge of 
their constitutional duties. 

At the same time it is appreciated that 
there is attached to that privilege the very 
high duty and responsibility on the part of 
the House of Representatives to see to it that 
the privilege is so controlled in its exercise 
that it not unnecessarily interferes with the 
discharge of the obligations and responsi- 
bilities of the Members of the House as citi- 
zens to give testimony before the inquisito- 
rial agencies of government as to facts with- 
in their possession. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House by adopting that report has made 
the Committee on the Judiciary finding 
the official action of the House, and that 
is the precedent by which the House is 
guided today. This was not only a deci- 
sion of the Speaker; it was the decision 
of the House. It is in keeping with that 
precedent that this resolution is offered. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield me some time? I should 
like to be heard for a few minutes. I 
think the House ought to be informed 
as to what is behind this proposition. 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield for the pur- 
pose of discussing the resolution. The 
privilege of the House is the matter be- 
fore the House, not the merits of the 
contempt charges. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know that. That is 
just exactly what I am going to discuss. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposition as it ap- 
plies to our distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Woop] is 
entirely different from what it is as ap- 
plied to the other members of the com- 
mittee who are subpenaed by the de- 
fense. The gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Woop], who was chairman of the 
committee at that time, is subpenaed to 
testify on behalf of the Government. 
They did not have to subpena him, for 
he would have gone at any rate. How- 
ever, the opposition is attempting to har- 
ass Congress. A year or two ago the de- 
fense summoned the members of the 
committee and undertook to put them 
under the rule and keep them down there 
at a time when they were needed in Con- 
gress. They have even brazenly attempt- 
ed to issue subpenas duces tecum, to 
make our investigators bring the records 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and turn them over to the de- 
fense. 

The only questions involved here are, 
was this man properly summoned before 
the committee? And did he refuse to 
testify? All this attempt to drag Mem- 
bers of Congress down there ostensibly to 
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testify for the defense is in my opinion 
nothing but an attempt to harass the 
Congress of the United States and harass 
and try to discredit the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, a committee 
that as I have said time and time again, 
is doing more to protect this country 
against the enemies within our gates 
than any other agency of this Govern- 
ment. It has the full support, I will say, 
of the FBI, and it has the full cooperation 
of J. Edgar Hoover. 

They called me about this matter. I 
said, “You need not summon me. If 
the court wants me down, tell the court 
to have a call put in for me; but I cannot 
go down there and sit there morning 
after morning after morning just to sat- 
isfy a defendant who has shown so much 
contempt for the Congress of the United 
States that he would not even answer 
questions propounded to him under 
oath.” 

I doubt the wisdom of subjecting these 
other Members of the Congress to that 
kind of treatment, unless they are willing 
to volunteer for that purpose. If they 
do volunteer they do not need this kind 
of resolution. So far as Mr. Wood is 
concerned, I think he ought to have that 
permission to go, but so far as the other 
Members are concerned if they desire to 
go I have no objection, but it seems to 
me that this is an attempt to try to em- 
barrass the Congress of the United 
States. 

Read the papers of this morning. Read 
O’Donnell’s column, where they are 
reaching out all over the country trying 
to raise money to defend these Commu- 
nists who are here plotting the overthrow 
of this Government. It seems to me that 
this is an attempt, not of the prosecution, 
but of the defense, to try to embarrass 
and discredit not only the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, but the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, apropos 
of the suggestion just made by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, I might say 
to him and to the House that this mat- 
ter was discussed by the leaders on both 
sides with the Members involved. I think 
it should also be pointed out that the ac- 
tion involved here was one initiated by 
the House of Representatives. 

As to the admissibility of evidence or 
as to what might be admitted in the trial, 
that is a matter for the court to de- 
termine. I think the court will make 
such rulings as will properly bring about 
a fair prosecution of the case and, at the 
same time, protect the rights and in- 
terests of everyone involved. And I think 
it is also fair to say that subpenas for 
witnesses, whether they come from the 
prosecution or the defense should be 
treated alike. Certainly there should be 
no disposition here in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by a refusal to permit a 
Member to go down and testify to deny 
to the defendant any defense or any 
presentaticn that might properly be 
made in his behalf. Of course, as I said, 
the matter of the admissibility of evi- 
dence is for the court to determine. So 
far as I am concerned I have no doubt 
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but that the court will properly protect 
any witnesses for either side. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. No member of the 
committee objects to appearing before a 
court and testifying on this proposition, 
but I do object to them taking these 
Members of Congress down there and 
taking them away from their offices 
under the rules of the court when it is not 
necessary merely to embarrass them or 
embarrass the committee or embarrass 
the Congress of the United States. , 

Mr. HALLECK. I certainly would not 
indulge in assumption that a court is 
going to require Members of Congress, 
who are busy and have official duties to 
perform here in the House, to sit around 
in a court when they are not needed. I 
take it, so far as my experience with 
courts are concerned, that when to be 
present in court can be worked out to the 
satisfaction of the people who will be 
called upon to testify and that they will 
not be required to be there except at such 
times as they are really needed. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, 1 
think the gentleman from Mississippi 
does not get the real purpose of this 
resolution. 

First, the Constitution lodges a dis- 
cretion in the House. This resolution 
simply exercises that discretionary 
power. This privilege can only be waived 
by the House, and not by the individual 
Member. It seems that members of 
some committees have been voluntarily 
appearing in response to subpenas to 
appear in court. No question was raised. 
The right of the House to function and 
the right of Members to be present and 
vote must riot be interfered with. The 
right of subpena is inherent in both sides 
to the lawsuit. As the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLEcK] has said, there 
is the prosecution and the defense. The 
prosecution is entitled to bring. to court 
all the evidence of which it has knowl- 
edge that is material to the issue. Then 
the defense is entitled to have all the 
material evidence of which it is ap- 
prised brought before the court. The 
court determines whether or not the evi- 
dence is material. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. WOOD. Is it not true that the 
court has Within its power to use this 
testimony at some future time by a mere 
continuance of the case until the Con- 
gress adjourns, in any event? 

Mr. MICHENER. Certainly. The 
point I am making is that the House has 
a constitutional privilege. The court’s 
subpena cannot interfere with the func- 
tioning of the House. If this were not 
true, then for a good reason or a bad 
reason subpenas issued by the several 
courts in the land might interfere with 
quorums and sessions of the House. For 
instance, if an important vote on legis- 
lation was set for a given day, an inferior 
court subpena might prevent a Member 
of Congress from being present. This 
might prevent the presence of a quorum, 
Then again a Member’s constituency 
would be denied the right to vote on that 
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particular legislation. Be it remem- 
bered, Mr. Speaker, that this very ques- 
tion arose many, Many years ago and 
before we had a Congress in the United 
States. In the Parliament in England 
they adopted a precedent which this res- 
olution follows. After mature discus- 
sion and deliberation and on numerous 
occasions as evidenced by the parlia- 
mentary precedence in the House the 
English rule has been adhered to. It is 
sound and sensible and to hold other- 
wise would be doing violence to our 
legislative concepts. 

This resolution grants a privilege which 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
RANKIN] has said should be granted to 
those Members who desire to testify in 
the pending contempt case. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. But it does not make it 
compulsory? 

Mr. MICHENER. It exercises the con- 
gressional discretion. The Congress 
grants the permission. It waives the 
privilege of denying the Member the 
privilege of responding to the court sub- 
pena. It might be construed that the 
Congress was of the opinion that those 
Members should honor the subpenas. 

Mr. RANKIN. Should? I have no ob- 
jection to giving them the right to go, but 
if we are going to start out on this kind 
of policy of saying that they shall, there 
is no telling how many invasions of the 
rights of Congress will be perpetrated 
from now on by those defending the very 
ones who are here charged with and 


being convicted of attempting to over- 


throw this Government. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. RAYBURN. This resolution re- 
asserts that Members cannot be taken 
from the House without the consent of 
the House. So the House will be giving 
its consent or not. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. That is all 
there is to it. Under the Constitution 
the Congress has a higher priority as to 
the Members’ presence than the court 
has while the Congress is in session. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—ANNUAL REPORT OF 
ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
(H. DOC. NO. 548) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States which was read 
by the Clerk and, together with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed: ' 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith to the Congress, 
pursuant to the United Nations Partici- 
pation Act of 1945 (sec. 4, Public Law 
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264, 79th Cong., 59 Stat. 620), my second 
annual report on the activities of the 
United Nations and the participation of 
the United States therein covering the 
calendar year 1947. 

The problems of international rela- 
tions arising this past. year in the meet- 
ings of the United Nations were met 
neither by evasion nor by meaningless 
compromises. The decisions and recom- 
mendations on the large number of prob- 
lems noted in this report are straight- 
forward expressions of the judgment held 
by the overwhelming majority of the 
members on the right and effective 
course to follow. The small minority 
holding opposing views on certain im- 
portant problems, however, have pre- 
sented to the Organization a new ques- 
tion of disturbing character through their 
nonparticipation in carrying out the rec- 
ommendations with which these mem- 
bers have disagreed. : 

By its recommendations, the United 
Nations is acting to maintain the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Greece, to 
bring independence to Korea, and to 
place the question of Palestine on the 
way to settlement on the basis of two in- 
dependent states, one Arab and one Jew- 
ish. The General Assembly has been 
equipped to bring its full weight to bear 
on the maintenance of good relations be- 
tween states during this next year, 
through the new Interim Committee. As 
decided upon by the General Assembly, 
remedies will be sought, through consul- 
tation among the great powers and by 
study among all members, to improve the 
functioning of the voting provisions of 
the Charter and hence to strengthen the 
Organization by increasing the effective- 
ness of the Security Council. 

Every principal organ of the United 
Nations is at work, and most of the nec- 
essary committees, commissions, and sub- 
committees have been established. In its 
handling of fundamental international 
problems during the past year, the 
United Nations has felt the profound 
changes in world relationships and the 
difficulties which we still face in all as- 
pects of international relations. Nat- 
urally, therefore, its work is not free 
from disappointments. This is especially 
true in regard to the establishment of 
international control of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes, and to various po- 
litical, economic, and other problems 
that directly or indirectly affect progress 
toward attaining international security. 
But, whatever the disappointments, the 
United Nations is making headway. 

The United States will continue as 
heretofore to carry its full share of re- 
sponsibility and of leadership in the 
United Nations. We hope this will en- 
courage every member, in the same 
spirit, to help the United Nations to 
achieve the purposes that gave it birth 
and to give its principles realistic effect 
in the problems that come before it. Our 
faith in the United Nations is ever-con- 
stant. Weshall seek to demonstrate that 
faith both by energetic support and by 
the spirit of our participation. 

The accompanying report describes the 
efforts made by this Government to con- 
tribute to constructive achievement in 
the United Nations during the past year 
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through the policies stated by United 
States representatives and through im- 
portant proposals initiated in the vari- 
ous organs. These efforts were directed 
above all to assuring that the principles 
of the United Nations would be given full 
effect. The aim of our policy in matters 
not falling within the United Nations, 
but rather within direct United States 
relations with other governments, was to 
uphold the same basic principles. These 
principles are fundamentally those to 
which we have traditionally given alle- 
giance. 

It continues to be the intention of the 
United States to foster throughout our 
relations with other nations the fulfill- 
ment of the Charter in its entirety. We 
realize that nothing less than fidelity to 
the principles and faithful effort to 
achieve the purposes of the Charter will 
meet the genuine needs of any nation, 
Whether large or small. Accordingly, 
the strengthening of the United Nations 
continues to be a cornerstone of the for- 
eign policy of the United States. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Hovss, February 20, 1948. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MCDONOUGH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
statement by Mr. Joseph Scott. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
in four separate instances and in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MacKINNON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp on 
the subject of service activities of the 
Disabled American Veterans. 

Mr. BEALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REc- 
orD and include a poem by James Patrick 
McGovern. 

Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a short article. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—LOW-COST-HOUSING 
PROGRAM (H. DOC. NO. 547) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In the next few weeks legislation au- 

thorizing rent control and emergency 

financial aids for housing construction 


will expire. The Congress should extend 
and improve this essential legislation 
and, at the same time, should enact 
urgently needed new housing legislation. 
The objective should be an integrated 
program to assist in obtaining more 
housing at lower cost, both in the imme- 
diate future and for the long run. 

This program should be based on the 
needs of all our people for housing, the 
ability of the housing industry to meet 
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those needs, the most practical and ef- 
fective method of giving Federal assist- 
ance, and the urgent necessity for reduc- 
ing costs and prices in the housing field. 
I am glad that the Congress through sev- 
eral of its committees has been making 
an extensive study of these matters. 

Today far too many of our families are 
living in substandard housing, in pain- 
fully cramped quarters, or doubled up 
with friends or relatives. Over five mil- 
lion of our present homes are below mini- 
mum standards. About two and one- 
half million married couples live with 
other families, a 50-percent increase since 
1940. Large numbers of families do not 
have enough space to give their children 
decent accommodations. These condi- 
tions cannot help but be reflected in un- 
satisfactory home life and lowered stand- 
ards of health. Their impact is great- 
est on our low-income families, minority 
groups, and new families started by 
veterans. 

These are some of the symptoms of 
our long-range housing problem. To 
provide better homes for families now in 
substandard or cramped housing, to meet 
the increased needs of a growing popula- 
tion, and to replace our supply of hous- 
ing as it wears out, we must look ahead 
to a long period of high-volume construc- 
tion. It will be necessary to produce an 
annual average of more than one million 
new houses and apartments in urban 
areas during the next ten years, and, in 
addition, a substantial amount of hous- 
ing in rural areas, if we are to have the 
housing this Nation needs and can afford. 
This will require the joint strength and 
effort of management and labor in the 
building industry, of private financial 
institutions, and of Federal, State, and 
local governments. 

As we make progress toward this goal, 
we will overcome the critical housing 
shortage by providing enough dwellings 
at prices which families who need them 
can afford. At the same time, we can also 
stabilize the housing industry and thus 
make a contribution toward preventing 
the violent fluctuations of the business 
cycle in general. 

The expansion of housing production is 
necessary in this inflationary period, just 
as it is necessary to expand the produc- 
tion of other articles in short supply 
which are vitally needed by our people, 
The critical housing shortage is contrib- 
uting to the upward pressure on the sell- 
ing price and rental price of housing. 
While we need rent control until this 
shortage can be overcome, the basic prob- 
lem is to increase housing production to 
eliminate the shortage. 

The long-range and immediate aspects 
of the housing problem are intermingled. 
We must now take steps both to increase 
the immediate volume of housing con- 
struction and to achieve progressively 
better housing at lower cost over the years 
ahead. Without measures to achieve 
both these objectives we shall be in dan- 
ger of a serious drop in housing produc- 
tion. Such a drop in production, whether 
now or later, would affect and injure the 
stability of our whole economy. This 
happened when housing production de- 
clined after 1925—and it would happen 
again. We must take steps now to assure 
stable housing production at high levels, 
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as an essential part of our determination 
to maintain an economy of maximum em- 
ployment and production. 

During 1947 nearly one million hous- 
ing units were added to our housing sup- 
ply. About 835 thousand of these were 
new houses or apartments and an addi- 
tional 150 thousand were obtained by 
conversion or temporary construction. 
This volume of construction was an ex- 
cellent accomplishment. 

In other respects the 1947 achievement 
was not so satisfactory. Not enough of 
the housing produced was for rent. Too 
much of it was priced beyond the means 
of those who needed it most. 

Less than 15 percent of the new hous- 
ing built in 1947 was rental housing. This 
was well below the average for the past 
thirty years, and falls far short of pres- 
ent needs. The evidence is clear that the 
shortage of housing for rent is far more 
acute than that of housing for sale. 

The housing made available in 1947 was 
too high-priced for millions of our peo- 
ple to buy or rent. Some progress was 
made toward building houses which the 
middle-income groups could afford. But 
almost no housing at all was built for 
low-income families. 

These facts should guide us as we lay 
out our program for this year and the 
years ahead. : 

I recommend that the Congress enact 
at the present session legislation directed 
toward five objectives. 

1. To continue and strengthen rent 
control. 

2. To stimulate a higher volume of 
house building on a sustained basis, with 
special emphasis on rental housing, and 
with proper safeguards against possible 
inflationary effects. 

3. To reduce building costs. 

4. To assist communities in providing 
low-rent housing for families in the 
lowest-income groups. 

5. To aid cities in rebuilding and mod- 
ernizing run-down areas. 

This program will help to combat those 
elements of the inflation which stem from 
the housing shortage. By concentrating 
more upon the housing needs of middle- 
income and low-income families, it will 
broaden the market for housing and thus 
safeguard us against a serious drop in 
housing production in the years ahead. 
And it will advance us far toward the 
goal of a decent home for every American 
family. 

RENT CONTROL 


The acute shortage of rental housing 
makes it imperative to continue emer- 
gency rent control. 

The want-ad sections of metropolitan 
newspapers still contain desperate pleas 
by families seeking apartments. On the 
average those rents which were elimi- 
nated from control by the present law 
have risen more than 60 percent. Ten- 
ants in many parts of the country have 
been receiving notices from landlords 
that their rents will be substantially 
raised if rent-control legislation is al- 
lowed to expire on February 29th. 

On numerous occasions, I have pointed 
out the serious effect that large increases 
in rents would have upon the excessively 
high cost of living for millions of our 
families. Rent accounts for nearly one- 
fourth of the budget of low-income fami- 
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lies—the families most seriously affected 
by the high cost of living. 

The recent declines in certain prices 
in the commodity markets cannot be re- 
garded as a valid reason for failing to 
continue and strengthen rent control. 
The cost of living is still so much higher 
than it should be that we cannot allow 
price reductions that may be achieved in 
some elements of the cost of living to be 
canceled out by increases in rents. 

I recommend, therefore, that rent- 
control legislation be extended at least 
through April 30, 1949. 

In extending this legislation it is essen- 
tial that the Congress provide vitally 
needed enforcement authority which is 
now lacking. The enforcement provi- 
sions of the present law are so inadequate 
that it is virtually impossible for the 
Government to enforce rent ceilings or 
for most tenants to protect themselves. 

The Office of the Housing Expediter 
estimates that in twelve cities surveyed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for 
the period from June 15 through Novem- 
ber 15, 1947, rents were raised illegally 
on from 6 to 21 percent of the units, In 
the city of Boston, for example, 14 per- 
cent of the rental units had illegal rent 
increases. 

The large number of over-ceiling vio- 
lations under the present law is due pri- 
marily to the elimination of the author- 
ity which the Housing Expediter pre- 
viously had to bring treble-damage suits 
and to protect tenants from being evicted 
for refusing to pay over-ceiling rents. 

Most tenants do not have the knowl- 
edge or funds to bring effective legal ac- 
tion in their own defense. Even those 
who could bring suit hesitate to do so 
for fear of blacklisting or other forms of 
retaliation by landlords. 

The new legislation, therefore, should 
provide adequate authority to enable the 
Government to enforce the law, and ap- 
propriations should be sufficient for an 
adequate enforcement staff. 

The legislation also should protect those 
tenants—more than a million and a half 
in number—who have agreed to the so- 
called voluntary 15-percent increases 
provided for under the present law. 
These families have no protection beyond 
December 31, 1948. They should be given 
protection at their present rents for the 
duration of the new law. 

Provisions should, of course, be con- 
tinued for adjusting rents to correct in- 
equities and to compensate for increased 
operating costs. It is important also to 
continue to provide for the orderly de- 
control of rents in individual communi- 
ties as local shortages are relieved. Dur- 
ing the past year a number of areas have 
been decontrolled as conditions per- 
mitted. This orderly transition should 
be continued as rapidly as feasible. 
HIGHER VOLUME HOUSING CONSTRUCTION WITH 

SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON RENTAL HOUSING 

To achieve an increased volume of con- 
struction in 1948, and a higher propor- 
tion of rental housing, the Government 
should continue its financial aids, with 
appropriate modifications, and should 
assist in the expansion and proper dis- 
tribution of the supply of building ma- 
terials. 

xcIv——99 
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For the last fourteen years the Federal 
Government has given incentive and 
support to the construction of housing 
through assistance to private loans for 
home ‘building. These credit aids have 
been temporarily modified and liberalized 
in recent years to fit the housing needs 
of the war and postwar periods, and 
especially to aid veterans. 

These aids have been signally success- 
ful in stimulating a high volume of home 
building. They should be continued and 
modified to assist in meeting current 
needs and at the same time to move to- 
ward a sound long-run system of Gov- 
ernment assistance to housing credit. 
In particular they should be revised to 
provide relatively more incentive during 
the next year for the construction of 
rental housing than for the construction 
of housing for sale. In addition, careful 
safeguards should be provided against 
inflationary impacts. 

My recommendations with respect to 
credit aids fall into three groups. First, 
I recommend the extension and revision 
on a transitional basis of title VI of the 
National Housing Act, containing the 
principal emergency credit provisions. 

Title VI should be extended, with modi- 
fications, for one year to March 31, 1849, 
with an increase of $2 billion of insurance 
authorization. Half of this amount 
should be specifically allocated for insur- 
ing loans for rental housing. To in- 
crease the proportion of rental housing, 
the statutory basis for insuring loans 
should be made less liberal on housing 
built for sale while the present basis for 
rental housing projects should be retained 
subject to provisions which would pre- 
vent giving support to further cost 
increases, 

Second, I recommend that Federal 
support for home mortgage loans in the 
form of a secondary market be continued, 
but modified to introduce adequate safe- 
guards against inflationary effects. 

For this purpose I recommend the fur- 
ther consolidation of Government hous- 
ing activities in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency by placing the secondary 
market authority in that Agency. The 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
would continue the present secondary 
market for loans guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and would 
reestablish a secondary market for those 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

The purchases of mortgages by the 
Government should be limited to local 
situations where the absence of sufficient 
credit is endangering home production 
or availability of houses to veterans and 
where Government support will not re- 
sult in higher costs and prices or un- 
sound credit standards. 

This stand-by secondary mortgage 
market will give assurance to lenders of 
a source of liquidity in time of need and 
thereby contribute substantially to the 
stability of interest rates and the supply 
of necessary credit. 

Third, I recommend that the Congress 
provide a sound incentive for the con- 
struction of rental housing in the form 
of Government insurance of an adequate 
return on direct investment in large- 
scale rental projects with supervised rent 
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schedules. Such a yield-insurance plan 
should encourage substantial investment 
of private capital in well-planned rental 
housing. 

The long-range housing legislation 
which has been before the Congress for 
some time contains additional proposals 
for stimulating large-scale rental hous- 
ing which should be enacted. 

In addition to these various forms of 
credit assistance, the Government can 
encourage a high volume of home build- 
ing by improving the distribution of 
scarce raw materials to building-mate- 
rials manufacturers. 

As part of the anti-inflation program, 
I recommended last November that the 
Congress enact legislation to permit the 
allocation of important materials, in- 
cluding housing materials, in extremely 
short supply. In the absence of such 
legislation the Secretary of Commerce is 
attempting to develop voluntary in- 
dustry-wide agreements to channel more 
raw Materials into the production of 
scarce housing items, such as nails and 
cast-iron soil pipe. I am still convinced 
that allocation authority to supplement 
these voluntary measures would make an 
essential contribution to the rapid and 
effective expansion of the supply of 
building materials. 

In addition, it is clear that the supply 
of many building materials must be per- 
manently expanded to make possible a 
continuous high volume of construction 
at lower costs. As a practical measure 
toward this end the Department of Com- 
merce, in cooperation with other Gov- 
ernment agencies, will regularly prepare 
long-range estimates of building-ma- 
terials requirements. 

All these measures are designed to as- 
sure a high volume of housing construc- 
tion. But this high volume cannot be 
maintained, nor can we produce housing 
that the bulk of our families can afford, 
unless building costs are lowered. 

LOWER BUILDING COSTS 


To obtain good housing at reasonable 
prices requires broad-scale efforts to re- 
duce building costs. The basic problem 
facing the housing industry in this re- 
gard is to achieve the constant improve- 
ments in productive efficiency charac- 
teristic of other great industries of our 
country. 

Considerable progress has been made in 
the last few years, as labor and man- 
agement alike have begun to realize the 
possibilities for long-run efficiency in- 
herent in stabilized housing production 
at high levels. Large-scale operations, 
both on the building site and in factories, 
have demonstrated possibilities for sig- 
nificant reductions in cost. In addition, 
some coordination has been achieved in 
the sizes of materials and household 
equipment. This permits small-scale 
builders as well as large to lower costs 
through simplified assembling of houses. 

We can expect further progress as 
these advances are more widely adopted 
and as further innovations are developed. 
The Government can assist in a number 
of ways. 

The vigorous program of research to 
develop new building materials and more 
efficient building methods, on which the 
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building industry has made an encourag- 
ing start, can be aided by the Govern- 
ment, particularly through such research 
agencies as the Bureau of Standards and 
the Forest Products Laboratory. In ad- 
dition the Government can assist the in- 
dustry through a sound program of re- 
search concerning the housing market 
and related community development 
problems. I recommend that the Con- 
gress provide authority and funds for an 
integrated program of building research, 
recognizing the paramount interest of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency in 
the housing field and related interest of 
the Department of Commerce and other 
agencies in the more general field of con- 
struction, and using the best research fa- 
cilities available throughout the Govern- 
ment. 

The use of modern methods and ma- 
terials, large-scale operations, and im- 
proved working techniques are hampered 
in some communities by obsolete and 
restrictive requirements embodied in lo- 
cal building codes. These codes should 
be rapidly modernized to permit the 
prompt use of proved and safe technical 
advances. 

Many communities have already made 
substantial improvements in their codes. 
The Federal Government’s research pro- 
gram should assist further improvement 
by testing building materials and meth- 
ods and determining proper perform- 
ance standards. Agencies of the Gov- 


ernment will also continue to promote 
better building codes by working with 
State and local officials and with repre- 


sentatives of labor and management. 

The full development of large-scale 
operations, both on-site construction and 
prefabrication, has been delayed by seri- 
ous gaps in financing methods. In the 
case of on-site construction I recom- 
mend that the Government be authorized 
to guarantee loans for working capital 
during the period before regular mort- 
gage loan financing is available. In the 
ease of prefabrication I recommend that 
the Government’s present power to guar- 
antee production loans should be ex- 
tended to cover the entire period between 
the time the house is started in the plant 
and its erection on the site. 

Cooperatives have been effective in 
lowering costs in many parts of our econ- 
omy. Farm cooperatives are a notable 
example. Irecommend that special pro- 
vision be made by the Congress for insur- 
ing loans to housing cooperatives. 

Another promising means for reduc- 
ing costs of construction is to improve 
the marketing system for building ma- 
terials, which in many respects is now 
unduly complicated and costly. This 
problem presents a challenge to the in- 
dustry to establish a system adequate to 
distribute at low cost the large volume 
of materials required to meet our hous- 
ing needs. 

The Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice has been attacking un- 
lawful obstacles to free competition in 
the housing industry. Restraints on 
channels of distribution, price fixing, and 
other practices in violation of the anti- 
trust laws add to the cost of housing. 
More vigorous enforcement of these laws 
depends upon the appropriation by the 
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Congress of additional funds that have 
been requested for the Antitrust Division. 

There are also possibilities for cost 
reduction through higher labor produc- 
tivity as the skill of building workers is 
increased and efficient methods are more 
rapidly adopted. As in other industries, 
labor costs per unit can be reduced by 
these means without lowering the annual 
earnings of workers. Iam sure that labor 
and management understand and ac- 
cept these principles and recognize that 
their effectiveness depends upon unin- 
terrupted high volume production of 
housing. I am confident that they will 
cooperate fully with each other to achieve 
these ends. 

A complete housing program must deal 
with rural housing. Financial aids 
should be developed for rural housing as 
well as city housing. In addition, the 
technical building services provided by 
the Department of Agriculture to farm- 
ers should be expanded. This will enable 
farmers to do more of their own building, 
and reduce the high costs necessarily in- 
curred when city builders are asked to 
do the relatively small-scale work in- 
volved in building or remodeling farm- 
houses. I again recommend the enact- 
ment of the provisions for rural housing 
contained in the comprehensive housing 
legislation which has long been before 
the Congress. 

All of these measures will result in pro- 
gressively lower cost and higher quality 
housing. Some should be effective in 
the near future, such as the standardiza- 
tion of design, dimensions, and methods 
of assembly of home-building materials 
and equipment. Others will take longer 
to be fully developed. All should be 
strongly encouraged by the Government. 

LOW-RENT HOUSING FOR FAMILIES IN THE 

LOWEST-INCOME GROUPS 


The measures for cost reduction which 
I have recommended—even when they 
become fully effective—-will not provide 
adequate housing within the reach of our 
lowest-income families. The private- 
housing industry cannot in the foresee- 
able future provide decent housing for 
these families. Their incomes are far 
too low to cover the cost of new housing 
of any adequate standard. They are 
too low to cover even the cost of decent 
second-hand housing. 

We have a national responsibility to 
assure that decent housing is available 
sto all our people. We should replace 
present housing which is a menace to 
health and safety with simple but ade- 
quate housing at rents which low-income 
families can afford. To do this we must 
resume the program of public aid to low- 
rent housing, first authorized under the 
United States Housing Act of 1937. 

Under this program, tested by experi- 
ence, local public agencies construct and 
operate the housing and the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributes funds necessary to 
permit low rents. Communities also con- 
tribute by providing exemption from local 
taxes. The costs to the Federal and local 
governments have been modest in com- 
parison with the benefits achieved, not 
only for low-income families but also for 
the community as a whole. 

I recommend that the Congress author- 
ize sufficient Federal funds to permit con- 
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struction by local housing authorities of 
100,000 public-housing units each year 
for the next five years. 

The limits on the cost of construction 
per unit set by present law would not 
permit the development of low-rent 
housing projects under any cost level 
likely to be achieved in the postwar 
period. The law should be amended to 
adjust these cost limitations to postwar 
conditions, and also to strengthen the 
provisions of the law which restrict the 
use of the housing to low-income fami- 
lies, to encourage the construction of 
units for families of larger size, and to 
extend certain preferences to veterans. 

Public housing is an essential element 
in our total program. Even when these 
500,000 units have been built, we will still 
have far to go to rehouse our lowest 
income groups. 

URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


The redevelopment of the central areas 
of our cities, now too often blighted and 
decaying, is of primary importance for 
our housing program. Housing does not 
exist in a vacuum. In planning resi- 
dential areas, consideration must be 
given to such items as transportation, 
shopping centers, schools, and play- 
grounds. Some sections of our cities 
must be replanned and rebuilt to be fit 
places for modern living. 

To make it possible for the cities to 
start this work and to encourage Ppar- 
ticipation by private capital, we should 
now make adequate provision for a pro- 
gram to assist in the elimination of slums 
and blighted areas. The task of assem- 
bling and clearing land in these areas 
and making it ready for rebuilding is 
great and the need is urgent. The costs 
will be beyond the financial means of 
most cities. I recommend the enact- 
ment of legislation to give Federal assist- 
ance, to be combined with local resources, 
to permit the assembly and clearance of 
land in such areas. Federal aid for this 
purpose is one of the features of the com- 
prehensive housing legislation which I 
have previously recommended. 

While major expenditures of this type 
should be deferred at present, I recom- 
mend that the Congress now authorize 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
to enter into the necessary financial ar- 
rangements so that cities may proceed 
with their plans and be ready to under- 
take their projects as rapidly as eco- 
nomic conditions and local situations 
permit. 

CONCLUSION 


The program of action I have recom- 
mended is designed to meet the imme- 
diate housing needs of the Nation and 
at the same time to lay a sound basis for 
the years ahead. It is a comprehensive 
program, each part of which is neces- 
sary. 

Many of the proposals which I have 
recommended are contained in housing 
legislation which has long been before 
the Congress. These proposals have re- 
ceived long study by many committees 
of the Congress. In recent months the 
other proposals that I have here made, 
as well, have been carefully studied and 
their need demonstrated. The way has 
therefore been paved for speedy action 
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on the entire housing program that I 
here recommend and most of which I 
have recommended before. 

Unfortunately, some of the elements 
of this comprehensive housing program 
which are most urgently needed—such 
as the provision of publicly aided low- 
rent housing—have been subject to op- 
position based upon unfounded fears 
and upon errors about the facts. These 
elements of the program should not be 
put aside. Such action would result in 
a fragmentary housing program which 
would not meet the needs of the Ameri- 
can people. 

In the past, we have proceeded sepa- 
rately on short-range and long-range 
proposals. Now we must recognize the 
need for shaping the long- and short- 
range legislation with reference to each 
other. We must adopt them together so 
that they may work together. We must 
make orderly progress, not a staggering 
uncertain series of starts and halts. 

We have learned much in the last dec- 
ade about the ways to meet the housing 
needs of our great Nation. We should 
now act on this knowledge through far- 
sighted legislation by the Government 
and farsighted planning by all who 
work in the buiiding industry. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue Wuite House, February 23, 1948. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. LEsINskKI (at the request of 
Mr. Sapowsk1), for 2 weeks, on account 


of illness. 

To Mr. Dincett (at the request of 
Mr. Sapowsk1), for 2 weeks, on account 
of illness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
sert therein a copy of an address that I 
made before the Lincoln Republican 
Club, of Haverhill, Mas::., on Wednesday 
evening, February 11, 1948. Because of 
the world-wide interest in the question 
of rehabilitation of the countries of west- 
ern Europe, I believe that the remarks I 
made will be of interest to those who are 
now considering the advisability of the 
adoption of the principles of the so-called 
Marshall plan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress made by Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING 
before the Connecticut Sheriffs Associa- 
tion on February 18. 

Mr. FLETCHER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in four instances. 

Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes, 
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THE OIL QUOTA REVISION FIASCO 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, there 
are certain things I want to call to the 
attention of the Members of the Con- 
gress, First, I glanced through the com- 
mittee print on the appropriation bill for 
the civil functions of the Department of 
the Army, which is available today. I 
have not had an opportunity to discuss 
the bill with the chairman and members 
of the subcommittee. It may well be 
that the justifications and evidence pre- 
sented to the subcommittee indicated 
that there were no buildings where heat- 
ing is being converted from oil to coal in 
that particular field, or where new in- 
Stallations are planned of oil-burning 
units. However, I do not find any limita- 
tion such as was written into the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill. Be- 
cause I feel very strongly that we should 
consider the propriety of preventing this 
type of conversion if it is contemplated 
and, further, of making it impossible that 
during the fiscal year 1949 any money 
should be spent anywhere for such pur- 
poses, whether it be in connection with 
our cemeteries or communication sys- 
tems or any buildings that are or may be 
erected or maintained under the rivers 
and harbors and flood-control work of 
the Corps of Engineers, or the United 
States Soldiers’ Home, or the Panama 
Canal, or any other Government agency, 
I shall prepare for submission to the sub- 
committee a limitation similar to the one 
which the House accepted in connection 
with the independent offices appropria- 
tion committee bill, and to which I am 
sure the committee itself will give sympa- 
thetic consideration and treatment in 
our efforts to promote fuel-oil conserva- 
tion, and first and foremost by the Fed- 
eral Government itself. 

The motion I expect to offer when the 
bill is read, and whick I shall submit to 
the chairman and to the committee, will 
be a restriction. It will be at page 20 of 
the bill, line 5, and will add a new para- 
graph, to read as follows: 

No part of the foregoing appropriations to 
the Department of the Army shall be used 
for the purpose of converting any coal-heat- 
ing units to oil or natural gas in any federally 
owned or rented buildings in or outside the 
District of Columbia. 


Members of the House will recall that 
I struck out the words “natural gas” and 
added the words “when there is a fuel 
shortage” to my original motion on Feb- 
ruary 4, when we were considering the 
independent offices appropriation bill. 
However, thereafter the House reinserted 
the words “or natural gas”, and, conse- 
quently, I am inclined to submit the 
amendment in the form I have just indi- 
cated, subject to any request on the part 
of those who feel natural gas should not 
be included. If there is such a feeling, 
I shall be inclined to strike the language 
and leave it to those who are directly 
concerned with natural gas shortages to 
present a specific amendment and discuss 
it with the House. 

As I have previously indicated, I do not 
think that the words “when there is a 
fuel shortage” are particularly helpful. 
It raises a question of construction. IT 
have no doubt that it is intended to limit 
the prohibition to areas where there is 
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actually a fuel-oil shortage. However, 
since we have been told repeatedly that 
we will have a gasoline shortage this 
summer and then a fuel-oil shortage next 
winter, and then that cycle for an in- 
definite period of time, I feel that we 
should prohibit, without any exception, 
the conversion by the Federal Govern- 
ment in any of its buildings from coal to 
oil heating until we know, with complete 
certainty, that there is enough oil avail- 
able to take care of any security emer- 
gency and the demands of our industries 
and our individual citizens. It seems to 
me that is the least the Federal Govern- 
ment can make as a contribution to both 
the immediate and the long-range prob- 
lem. For your further reference, may I 
call attention to the data I submitted on 
February 3, beginning at page 1049, and 
again on February 4 at page 1119, with 
reference to shocking and flagrant cases 
of conversions in the midst of the crisis 
in Boston and even here in the District. 
A hasty reading of the hearings clearly 
shows that items are included for the 
purchase of fuel oil. Some may be for 
such oil in new installations. Too, there 
are millions of dollars for new construc- 
tion. I urge that you consider whether 
we should not flatly prohibit the Federal 
Government competing with our indus- 
tries and our homes for the admittedly 
searce stocks of fuel oil. I am sure that 
nothing short of a legislative prohibition 
will stop this practice. We have seen in- 
stance after instance of agencies of the 
Federal Government ignoring not only 
the spirit but the letter of the President’s 
conservation order. I have not yet been 
able to obtain all the facts but there is 
not the slightest doubt but that the Fed- 
eral Government, because of lack of fore- 
sight, good judgment and common sense, 
in some quarters, has wasted enough fuel 
oil throughout this Nation this winter to 
have actually been responsible for many 
of the reported shortages. 

As I have said repeatedly, I believe we 
would be acting wisely by appropriating 
sufficient funds to force every Govern- 
ment agency to convert to coal. But, at 
the very least, I submit we should take 
this one simple step to stop these agen- 
cies in their tracks for fiscal 1949 in 
carrying out any conversion or new con- 
struction plans. 

I want to bring up to date briefly what 
has happened over the week end as far 
as this announcement of Thursday after- 
noon is concerned, of a reduction of 599,- 
000 barrels of petroleum products for the 
first quarter. As I said then, it is quite 
obvious that this was nothing but a 
mathematical reduction of one-half the 
amount, if no regard is paid to the odd 
amount of 36 barrels, from what the sev- 
eral countries reported to us as the result 
of Secretary Marshall’s cable that they 
could and would give up gladly for the 
balance of this quarter. It is completely 
inadequate. No one has attempted to 
explain it for the obvious reason that it 
cannot be explained. The Department 
was derelict in its clear duty to the 
American people in not acting fully to 
protect their comfort, their safety, and 
their welfare. That dereliction becomes 
more serious with the passage of each 
hour and with the sailing of each tanker 
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leaded with any of this ‘vitally needed 
fuel destined for use in countries which 
offered the other 599,000 barrels to us 
through replies to Secretary Marshall’s 
cable of February 6. 

I will have more, much more, to report 
when I can see the minutes of that meet- 
ing of the review committee. I was 
promised a copy Friday to reach me to- 
morrow, but it is unfortunate in the ex- 
treme that, with this 3-day holiday when 
about the only people working here are 
Members of Congress and their staffs, 
the Office of International Trade would 
not grant the reasonable request of at 
least a week-end embargo. 

I placed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
of February 20, at page A1005, the text 
of the press release from the Office of 
International Trade in the Department 
of Commerce with reference to the an- 
nouncement of the third reduction in 34 
days of country export quotas for the 
first quarter of petroleum and petroleum 
products. 

In making an analysis of the country 
quotas in comparison with the previous 
announcments several facts stand out. 

Each fact establishes beyond the shad- 
ow of a doubt the inconsistent, illogical 
handling of these export controls. Each 
demonstrates the reliance upon theories 
as a basis for decision. Each adds to the 
overwhelming mass of evidence that the 
program cannot be explained. 

The Departments of Commerce and 
State have stubbornly opposed any kind 
of an embargo on shipments overseas of 
petroleum and petroleum products and 


their representatives have insisted that 
such an embargo would wreck the eco- 
nomics of friendly nations dependent 
upon us for these exports. 

Fact No. 1. On February 10 the Office 
of International Trade stated: 


In order further to ensure that no petro- 
leum products in critically short supply are 
shipped from the area of greatest shortage in 
the United States, the Department of Com- 
merce has prohibited the use of its petroleum 
export licenses to clear shipments from east- 
coast ports, the Office of International Trade 
announced today. 

* * * This ruling is effective immedi- 
ately, and will be in force until March 31, 
OIT officials said. If the critical shortages 
continue, it may be necessary to extend the 
restriction beyond that date, it was an- 
nounced, 


But the press release also stated: 


Shipments from Gulf and west coast ports 
are not affected. 


Fact No. 2. Although the door was left 
open to shipment of petroleum and pe- 
troleum products from the Gulf and west 
coasts, by the allocations announced on 
that date, 100 percent embargoes were 
placed on any shipment from this coun- 
try to Denmark and Eire so far as kero- 
sene is concerned, to Panama and Ice- 
land so far as gas oil and distillate fuel 
oil is concerned, and to New Zealand and 
the United Kingdom so far as residual 
fuel oil is concerned. The analysis of this 
latest announcement of last Thursday 
shows that three more 100 percent em- 
bargoes have been added, of any ship- 
ment of kerosene to Australia and Hon- 
duras and of any residual fuel oil to 
Australia. 
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Fact No. 3. In the fact of these nine 
100-percent embargoes, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade had issued between 
January 1 and February 11 export li- 
censes covering the shipment of 4,500 
barrels of kerosene to Denmark and 
5,225 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel 
oil to Iceland, to which any shipments of 
those types were prohibited. 

Fact No. 4. Although these licenses 
can be used to authorize the exports ‘cov- 
ered from either the Gulf or west coast, 
the Office of International Trade has 
stubbornly refused to order the same 
kind of effective embargo on the ship- 
ment of these oils as is in effect on the 
east coast to March 31, even though re- 
quested to do so by 9 Senators and 75 
Representatives for the limited period of 
48 hours until we could be certain that 
the program was not draining fuel oils 
in excess of the revised quotas. 

Fact No. 5. The requests for a tempo- 
rary embargo were made on the morning 
of February 17 and were first denied that 
afternoon. On the previous day the 
Esso Manchester and the British Fidelity 
left Corpus Christi with approximately 
160,000 barrels of: gasoline for England 
and on February 21 the Esso Cadillac 
was loading 75,000 barrels of gasoline 
for a voyage to the United Kingdom. I 
do not know at this moment whether 
this was aviation motor fuel or other 
motor fuel. But, if it Was aviation motor 
fuel, it must be considered in the light 
of the quota of that type of gasoline of 
120,000 barrels, of the issuance of licenses 
up to February 11 to export only 56,000 
barrels of that type and of the fact that 
there are only two Gulf coast ports. Be- 
yond that I am informed that the 
Comanche is scheduled for loading some 
type of petroleum or petroleum products 
in the Gulf coast this month for delivery 
to the United Kingdom in March. This 
tanker is listed as being owned by the 
Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd., and as 
having a capacity of 72,120 barrels. The 
Robert F. Hand, owned by the same com- 
pany, with a capacity of 140,740 barrels 
is scheduled to load at Beaumont next 
Friday for delivery in the United King- 
dom March 19. All this information is 
as readily available to the Office of Inter- 
national Trade as to myself. I submit 
it should be assembled at once and 
weighed in terms of existing quotas, 
licenses, and scheduled shipments before 
denying finally the requests of these 
Members of Congress for this form of 
sensible review of conditions. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, I agree with 
the gentleman; and as I have pointed 
out to him time and time again I want 
to do anything I can to help out this 
situation in his section of the country. 
But it is a long-range proposition, it will 
probably last for years; and if you gen- 
tlemen in New England and the Great 
Lakes States will join us in our efforts 
to build a slack-water route which can 
easily be done, from the Gulf to the Great 
Lakes, this problem can be alleviated in 
the future. 

Mr. HESELTON. I hope the gentle- 
man Will not try to divert me further on 
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that; he knows that I am looking at the 
Tombigbee program with new thought 
about its over-all value. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that. 

Mr. HESELTON. But Ido not guaran- 
tee that I will follow the gentleman. I 
do, however, want to keep concentrated 
on this immediate temporary emergency 
we still have to solve. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand the 
emergency is immediate. I am for you. 
I will help out in any way I can to al- 
leviate it. 

Mr. HESELTON. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s interest and his assistance. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am talking about the 
long-range problem. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
only one other fact I want to present at 
this time. I want to advise the Mem- 
bers that I have sent a great many re- 
quests for information on Saturday and 
again today, and if that material comes 
in before night, I will add it for your 
benefit to the revision of these remarks. 

This further fact has to do with an- 
other shipment. There are similar re- 
ports coming in of shipments to other 
countries which, in comparison with ex- 
isting licenses and revised quotas, dem- 
onstrate some startling developments. 
The tanker Rincon Hill was loaded Feb- 
ruary 20 with 111,481 barrels of Diesel 
destined for the East Indies. I can find 
no quota for the East Indies in any of the 
three announcements unless it comes 
under the 60,000 barrels of gas oil and 
distillate fuel oil allotted to the Nether- 
lands. Or it may come from the allo- 
cated reserve of 353,500 barrels of gas oil 
and distillate fuel oil or 151,000 barrels 
of residual fuel oil. If so, it indicates on 
the list of export licenses issued to Feb- 
ruary 11, none covers shipments to the 
East Indies specifically. There is one li- 
cense of 80,000 barrels of distillate fuel 
oil for the Netherlands. Perhaps this is 
being handled as the shipments of kero- 
sene to Tahiti and the Fiji Islands were. 
If so, someone in this office should locate 
the full facts and explain them now. A 
clearer case of cenfusion compounded 
could hardly be imagined. But the magic 
part of it all is to find so many instances 
of accomplished facts with tankers half 
way on their voyages to other countries 
and probably several having passed 
within a hundred or so miles of east- 
coast ports. 

As to crude, which has just been 
placed under control, since Monday the 
Libscomb Lykes left Baytown, Tex., with 
5,285 barrels of crude for Naples and the 
Agiosgeorgius from the same port with 
110,018 barrels for Le Havre. 

All of these facts, Mr. Speaker, are 
facts we have a full right to ask this 
Department to consider before it is too 
late. I want to assure my colleagues 
that as fast as I can develop information 
I will present it to them. I know that the 
New England delegation in the House is 
grateful for the cooperation of the Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Indiana, Montana, New Jer- 
sey, South Dakota, and Utah delegations 
and of the other individuals who have 
joined us in this request for a tempo- 
rary emergency embargo. I hope other 
delegations and Members wili join us 
tomorrow. 
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If we can demonstrate to thefiice of 
International Trade that we are united 
in this request, that we are acting in the 
interest of our people, that we are going 
to insist that if we can locate four tank- 
ers or so that they go up the east coast, 
the balance going to the Midwest, we may 
still succeed in the face of the present 
refusal. Representatives of the oil in- 
dustry have testified Thursday and Fri- 
day of this last week that if we get them 
this 559,000 barrels of oil these other 
countries say they do not want and do 
not need, they guarantee we will not 
have any more shortage in the North or 
Midwest or along the Atlantic coast. 
This being true, Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
understand the attitude taken by the 
Office of International Trade and I hope 
that each of you will assist us in our 
effort to try to make them see that this 
is simply common sense. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. As one who joined 
with the Members of Congress from the 
New England States in this request to 
the Office of International Trade, I think 
I speak for all of us who represent areas 
where this great fuel shortage has ex- 
isted in expressing to the gentleman our 
profound thanks for the great diligence, 
perservance, and intelligence he has dis- 
played on this problem. All of us are 
deeply indebted to him for the ceaseless 
efforts which he has expended. 

May I ask the gentleman one question? 
Do I understand from his remarks that 
the Office of International Trade com- 
pletely ignored in certain instances the 
embargo which had been placed on cer- 
tain oil shipments? 

Mr. HESELTON. No. I misled the 
gentleman if he understood that from 
my remarks. You see this embargo on 
the east coast is a flat embargo enforced 
by the customs officials. They will not 
honor any license for the shipment of 
oil out of east-coast ports. Parenthet- 
ically, I may say that that has had a 
major effect in turning a deficit of about 
2,000,000 barrels to a surplus of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 barrels in that particu- 
lar area. The Office of International 
Trade has refused to apply the same 
method of control over the Gulf-coast 
ports and the west-coast ports. Conse- 
quently the door is open to draining off 
any amount up to the quota amount or 
to any other point up to the total amount 
of the existing licenses. They are going 
over the amount of the quotas in some 
instances, apparently, and shipping with- 
out reference to the revised amount. We 
may find too late that several tankers 
have gone out with crude to an amount 
of twice the crude that has already been 
allotted or licensed. 

Mr. KEATING. Who determines the 
existence and the extent of the embargo 
that will be placed on these shipments? 

Mr. HESELTON. The Office of In- 
ternational Trade has in the first in- 
stance complete responsibility for issuing 
the license and also establishing shipping 
quotas, but they in turn are checked by 
what is known as a review committee. 

However, that review committee is 
composed of a representative of the De- 
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partment of the Interior, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the armed 
services, plus four members of the De- 
partment of Commerce, so obviously 
there is no possibility of carrying out 
anything but the wishes of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as translated by these 
representatives. I placed in the REcorpD 
Friday certain minutes of the review 
committee proceedings, and it is inter- 
esting to note that the Department of 
Agriculture felt that there should be a 
substantial reduction in the residuals. 
The Department of the Interior agreed. 
The department of the armed services 
did not express any opinion; at least, it 
was not recorded. But, when the vote 
was cast, they did not cut the residuals 
materially. Now, that is something you 
and I cannot explain to our constituents. 
We-know that tankers can go by Ambrose 
Light and go up along Cape Cod and 
unload their cargoes at east-coast ports, 
but the orders are “Take it to the United 
Kingdom” or “Italy” or “France” or 
somewhere else. 

Mr. KEATING. Do I understand the 
gentleman to say that the Department 
requested of these various foreign coun- 
tries, which are sharing in our oil sup- 
ply, a statement as to their minimum 
requirements? 

Mr. HESELTON. Absolutely. 

Mr. KEATING. And that they fur- 
nished those minimum requirements? 

Mr. HESELTON. Absolutely. 

Mr. KEATING. And that in the face 
of that and in the face of the shortage 
in this country the Department allowed 
the shipment of 599,000 barrels above 
what the countries had said they needed? 

Mr. HESELTON. Yes. Unless they 
change that decision, that will be the 
result of it. That cable went out on Feb- 
ruary 6 over the signature of Secretary 
Marshall, outlining very effectively what 


" we are up against, asking them to review 


their requirements. I have seen the re- 
turning cables. They came back from 
the 11th to the 17th of February. The 
saving would have been 1,198,036 barrels 
of heating oil, residuals, and gasoline. 
The Department last Friday arbitrarily 
cut 50 percent of that and said, “You 
in this country can have that, but they, 
overseas, will get the rest, even though 
they assert they would give it to you and 
do not need it.” Unless we do something 
about it, that is the result. They do not 
need it, and we do. 

Mr. KEATING. They have stated that 
they do not need it? 

Mr. HESELTON. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. That seems to me to 
present an inexcusable state of affairs. 

Mr. HESELTON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman completely. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that on 
Wednesday next, at the conclusion of the 
legislative program of the day and fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lang] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 


PALESTINE—LIFE OR DEATH TEST FOR 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, all the hopes 
of mankind for survival in this atomic 
age rest upon the successful development 
of the United Nations organization. 

If it grows up, in time it will outlaw 
the hell of war and usher in a period of 
peace and happiness and prosperity the 
like of which we cannot fully imagine. 

If it fails, which God forbid, the giant 
forces which science has harnessed, let 
loose by irresponsible men, may bring 
civilization crashing down in ruins and 
bury all men beneath the dust and in the 
silence of atomic annihilation. 

The first test which may well decide 
whether the United Nations shall survive 
or perish is the manner in which it 
handles the problem of Palestine. 

The United Nations has already gone 
through the preliminaries. 

After a thorough investigation, an 
open discussion, and a democratic vote, 
it has decided to partition Palestine into 
separate Jewish and Arab states with an 
international zone at Jerusalem. 

Was this merely the airy conclusion of 
a debating society without substance or 
application? Or was it a mature and 
purposeful decision of the family of 
nations, fairly arrived at, in justice to all, 
backed by moral sanctions and enforced 
by law? 

Will the United Nations follow through 
on its commitments? 

That is the critical question. 

The supreme test. 

Determining whether we shall have 
permanent peace or catastrophic war. 

In the past, nations could indulge in 
the expedient evasions and deceits called 
diplomacy without wrecking the world 
beyond recovery. 

That day is gone. 

Wars are no longer local and the man 
behind the weapon does not have to see 
his target in order to hit it. The terrible 
destructive power of the first A-bomb is 
a sickening fact known to all of us. 
What about those technical improve- 
ments since made to increase the area of 
its devastating power which have al- 
ready made the first A-bomb obsolete? 
Add to this the frightful possibilities of 
bacteriological warfare, and we realize 
that there is no longer a distinction be- 
tween warrior and civilian. The next 
war cannot be isolated. It will involve 
everyone and will reduce the survivors— 
mistakenly called victors—to a primitive 
level of existence, living precariously in 
a burned-out wasteland. 

But many nations enslaved by habit 
cannot adjust themselves to the impera- 
tive need for changing their outlooks and 
their techniques to forestall the danger 
which threatens the world. 

They think they can fiddle diplo- 
matically in the good old discredited way 
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and escape the consequences of their 
pathetic immaturity. 

They pay lip-service to the United 
Nations before the forum of world 
opinion, even while they try to scuttle it 
in the secrecy of their national policies. 

They think that they can still juggle 
with realities. 

And Palestine is the problem upon 
which they will make or break the United 
Nations and any decent hopes for anyone 
anywhere. 

Russia supports the partition hoping 
that trouble between Jews and Arabs will 
give her the pretext for stepping in to 
maintain “order” and under the cloak 
extend her controls to the Mediter- 
ranean and to the Indian Ocean. 

Great Britain gives up the mandate 
over Palestine but deviously encourages 
the Arabs at the expense of the Jews to 
protect her oil interests and her lifelines 
in neighboring Arab countries. 

The United States, whose people over- 
whelmingly supported the establishment 
of a Jewish homeland in Palestine, and 
whose Government swung the balance in 
favor of partition, now finds itself caught 
in a contradiction. 

The realistic fact is that we, too, have 
vital oil interests in Arabia which, in the 
name of our national security, we must 
not lose. The State Department and our 
Secretary of National Defense feel that 
we cannot go all-out to implement the 
partition of Palestine and thereby antag- 
onize the rebellious Arabs. 

And so the policy of the United States 
in this area has become one of muddling 
indecision. We are sitting on the fence 
hoping that the problem will work itself 
out without requiring any forthright 
leadership on our part. 

Palestine is still the pawn in the chess 
game of power politics among the big 
nations. 

Britain in her home government has 
long followed the practice of accepting 
majority decisions, but when it comes to 
the UN decision to partition Palestine, 
she says that she will not assist or co- 
operate in any way to enforce the parti- 
tion. This flouts the action taken by a 
majority of the members of the United 
Nations Assembly. And then she com- 
plains about the Soviet’s abuse of the 
veto power when, in effect, she is doing 
everything in her power to hamstring 
the United Nations and to appease the 
Arabs. 

Furthermore, she does not want the 
commission created by the United Na- 
tions to visit Palestine for the purpose 
of drawing up a partition plan and pro- 
gram, to enter that area before she gives 
up her mandate in the spring. 

In spite of this the British position has 
some consistency because she opposed 
the partition plan from the beginning. 

But the United States has carried the 
torch for a Jewish homeland for many 
years. With high-sounding phrases we 


chastised the British for their vacillating ~ 


conduct and represented ourselves as the 
shining white knight fighting with moral 
fervor to win a refuge for displaced Jews 
in Palestine. 

Suddenly and.inexplicably when the 
United Nations General Assembly on No- 
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vember 29, 1947, voted 33 to 13 to make 
this promise become a reality, we 
dropped our championship of the Jewish 
cause. 

Why did we encourage the Jews and 
then forsake them? 

Many outside the United States ex- 
plain our reversal of form by saying that 
we have been playing domestic politics 
with the Palestine question, never think- 
ing that we might be called upon to back 
up our stand with anything but lofty 
words. 

The Arabs have been quick to seize 
upon this contradiction and to exploit it 
fully through the medium of propaganda. 
Arab leaders are telling their people that 
the United States does not really believe 
in the partition of the Holy Land. They 
are being informed that it was merely a 
necessary political gesture on the part 
of the Americans to sound off in behalf 
of the Jewish cause. 

Now the Arabs are putting this ex- 
planation to the proof with disturbing 
success. Daily they send armed bands 
across the border to attack Jewish settle- 
ments. The UN takes no action on this 
flagrant repudiation of its decision be- 
cause the United States, which was 
chiefly responsible for the UN approval 
of partition is so strangely silent. 

And Americans are humilitated by the 
suspicion that their State Department is 
not aboveboard in this matter. 

We have placed an embargo on the 
shipment of arms to Palestine so that the 
Jewish people are denied the weapons 
with which to defend themselves from 
aggression. We are doing this on the 
technicality that the Jewish state has not 
been officially established. Meanwhile, 
every day Jews are dying in defense of 
their homes in Palestine and hundreds 
of thousands of Jewish refugees in dis- 
placed-persons camps in Europe are 
finally giving in to despair. 

For their last, best hope the United 
States is apparently ignoring its solemn 
commitments to them in favor of the 
double-dealing game of diplomacy. 

This emboldens the Arab leaders. 

They are openly training and equipping 
an expeditionary force to invade Pales- 
tine when the British pull out. 

The situation is tragically. reminiscent 
of the Japanese aggression in Manchuria 
which the old League of Nations failed to 
halt, thereby hastening its own ddom and 
encouraging the rise of other aggressors 
which led to the butchery of World 
War II. 

Already Arab apologists are making it 
easier for our State Department to gloss 
over our abandonment of the responsi- 
bility we owe to the Jewish people. After 
all the Arab leaders say we could go over 
the side of Soviet Russia. But would 
they? Hardly, Arab leaders enjoy feudal 
powers and comfortable incomes which 
they would lose under Soviet domination. 
But Americans are businessmen who put 
profits before anything else the Arabs 
counter. Surely they would not jeopard- 
ize their oil investments in Arab coun- 
tries. To which the American people 
reply: American finance and initiative 
are also making it possible for Arab lead- 
ers to collect impressive royalties which 
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they could never earn by their present 
efforts. © 

No, the Arab “line” will not fool the 
American public. 

Out of the present appeasement in the 
policy of the State Department will come 
a firm and clear-cut implementation of 
our obligations, The American people 
will demand it. 

The small Arab states are defying the 
United Nations. If they get away with 
their aggressive designs, the UN will have 
failed on its first major test, and the 
seeds of world war III, with its harvest 
of hate and misery and extermination, 
will have been planted for the children 
of earth. 

It is time to remind the Arab states 
that they won their freedom as a result 
of the Allied victory in World War I. In 
spite of this, during World War II, Iraq, 
one of the Arab states, was prevented 
with considerable difficulty from joining 
up with the Axis. Not one Arab division 
fought on our side during the recent 
conflict. Furthermore, the Grand Mufti 
of Jerusalem, who is the moving spirit 
behind the aggression of Arab leaders, 
was an intimate friend and follower of 
one Adolf Hitler. 

The Arab states already possess vast 
and underpopulated territories which 
they can never have need for or develop. 
Their case in Palestine has no basis in 
historical fact, on the grounds of eco- 
nomic necessity, or before the judgment 
of world opinion as decided by the United 
Nations. Clearly, they must be stopped 
in their senseless aggression before they 
too suffer. 

It is late but not too late for the United 
States to eniorce its decision. In that 
the United States is legally and morally 
bound to assume its share of the responsi- 
bility. 

We should make clear to the world 
that the partition which we advocated 
and supported is still the policy of the 
United States. Following closely on this 
we can propose to the Security Council 
a resolution asking the member states 
to supply arms to tne Jews and thus 
enable the United States to lift its own 
embargo. 

It is our duty to call upon the Security 
Council for an international . military 
force supplied by the small nations to 
implement partition: 

- The plain fact is that the peace of the 
world is threatened by Arab aggression in 
Palestine. 

Definite action is needed to stop this 
madness. It is the inescapable obligation 
of the United States to take an affirma- 
tive stand in order to protect the in-fact 
Jewish state in order to redeem its own 
honor and in order to uphold the au- 
thority of the United Nations upon which 
the peoples of this world rely for peace 
and survival. 


ATTEMPTS TO PUT NEGRO DOCTORS IN 
GALLINGER HOSPITAL 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the District of Columbia are entitled 
to decent treatment at the hands of the 
Congress and at the hands of the execu- 
tive department. 

They are today threatened with a sit- 
uation out at Gallinger Hospital that is 
likely to bring race trouble. It is already 
stirring resentment, and cannot possibly 
do any good. I refer to the order issued 
to put Negro doctors in that hospital and 
give them the same supervision over 
white patients the white doctors have. 

The District of Columbia is the seat of 
government of the United States. The 
people here have a right to be protected. 
I submit that when this attempt is made 
thus to humiliate the doctors and the 
white patients who are bound to patron- 
ize Gallinger Hospital, it is about time 
that Members of Congress and the Presi- 
dent got off this cheap scheme of playing 
politics in order to get a few votes in 
Harlem and in certain other portions of 
New York City. 

I for one protest with all my strength, 
and the people of the District of Colum- 
bia have a right to protest with all their 
strength, against such treatment, and to 
make themselves heard. 

It is about time we get back to funda- 
mental principles and put a stop to the 
attempts that are being pushed by cer- 
tain communistic elements to stir race 
trouble all over the country. 

I resent this attempt to impose these 
Negro doctors upon the white people of 
Washington. The people of the District 
of Columbia resent it, and they have a 


right to resent it. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
have until midnight tonight to file a 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO COMMITTEE ON WAYS 
AND MEANS TO FILE REPORTS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means may have un- 
til midnight tonight to file reports on the 
following bills: H. R. 4938, making cer- 
tain furs dutiable; H. R. 4739, relating to 
the free entry of X-ray apparatus; H. R. 
5275, relating to the free entry of lime- 
stone; and H. R. 5328, relating to the free 
entry of wood waste. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 774. An act to amend an act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to make certain disposition 
of condemned ordnance, guns, projectiles, 
and other condemned material in their re- 
spective departments, 
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The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 402. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue to James Black Dog a 
patent in fee to certain land; 

8.500. An act authorizing the issuance of 
@ patent in fee to Tom Eagleman; and 

8S. 1673. An act to authorize the promotion 
of James Y. Parker, Army serial No. 020712, 
as major, Army of the United States, 
as Of March 1, 1942, under the act of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1942 (56 Stat. 94), and for other 


purposes, 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 33 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1948, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


gee 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1313. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1948 in the amount of $1,600,000 for 
the Department of the Army (H. Doc. No. 
537); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1314. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1948 in the amount of $716,000 for 
the Department of the Interior (H. Doc. No. 
538); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1315. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental] estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1948 in the amount of $1,350,000 for 
the Federal Security Agency (H. Doc. No. 
539); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1316. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1948 in the amount of $50,000 for 
the Post Office Department (H. Doc. No. 540); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1317. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1948 in the amount of $1,500,000 for 
the Department of Commerce (H. Doc. No. 
541); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1318. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed revision of language for the fiscal year 
1948 pertaining to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (H. Doc. No. 542); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1319. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting revised 
estimates for the fiscal year 1949 involving 
an increase in the amount of $150,000 and a 
decrease in contract authorization for the 
Department of the Interior (H. Doc. No. 
543); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1320. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting estimates 
of appropriation submitted by the several 
executive departments and independent of- 
fices to pay claims for damages, Judgments 
rendered against the United States, and 
audited claims, as provided by various laws, 
in the amount of $14,221,369.83, together 
with an indefinite amount as may be neces- 
sary to pay interest and costs (H. Doc. No, 
544); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. . 
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1321. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Airports, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, Department of Commerce, trans- 
mitting a revision of the national airport 
plan for 1948, which was submitted under 
date of February 9; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1322. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to amend the act entitled “An act 
to provide for the purchase of public lands 
for home and other sites,” approved June 1, 
1938 (52 Stat. 609), as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

1323. A letter from the national head- 
quarters, Navy Club of the United States of 
America, through the chairman, Committee 
on Rules and Administration, United States 
Senate, transmitting reports of proceedings 
and activities and statements of receipts ard 
expenditures submitted by the Navy Club 
of the United States of America; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1324. A letter from the chairman, National 
Labor Relations Board, transmitting the 
Twelfth Annual Report of the National Labor 
Relations Board, for the year ended June 30, 
1947; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

1325. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the‘ Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated Jan- 
uary 15, 1948, submitting a report, tcgether 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a preliminary examination and survey of 
Southern Branch of Elizabeth River, Nor- 
folk Harbor, Va., authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act approved March 2, 1945 (H. 
Doc. No. 545); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed, with il- 
lustrations. 

1326. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated Jan- 
uary 21, 1948, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey of and review of reports on Traverse Bay 
(Grand Traverse Bay), Mich. (H. Doc. No. 
546); to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed, with an illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 461. Resolution 
creating a special committee to investigate 
the election of Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1410). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SCOBLICK: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 5112. A bill to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1930, as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1411). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MORTON: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 5315. A bill to 
ratify the administrative promotions of em- 
ployees on military furlough from the field 
postal service, in certain cases, and for re- 
lated purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1412), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 4739. A bill to 
amend paragraph 1629 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 so as to provide for the free importation 
of exposed X-ray film; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1413). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H, R. 4938. A bill to amend the 
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Tariff Act of 1930 with reference to platinum 
foxes and platinum fox furs, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1414). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HOLMES: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 5275, A bill to amend the Tar- 
iff Act of 1930 to provide for the free impor- 
tation of limestone to be used in the manu- 
facture of fertilizer; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1415). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 5328. A bill to 
amend paragraph 1803 (2) of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, relating to firewood and other woods; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1416). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WEICHEL: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 332. Joint resolution to continue until 
March 1, 1949, the temporary authority of 
the Maritime Commission to sell, charter, 
and operate vessels, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1417). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H. R. 5489. A bill making an additional ap- 
propriation to carry out the provisions of the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936, as amended, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 5490. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of a comprehensive plan for flood con- 
trol and other purposes in central and south- 
ern Florida; to the Committee on Public 
Works. : 

By Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 5491. A bill relating to the tribal and 
individual affairs of the Osage Indians of 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

H. R. 5492. A bill to provide additional op- 
tions with respect to Government life-insur- 
ance policies; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. R. 5493. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act so as to provide that regu- 
lations adopted pursuant to such act for any 
area section, or flyway shall be based on con- 
ditions existing within such area, section, or 
flyway, and to create a migratory game bird 
advisory committee; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 5494. A bill to provide dental treat- 
ment for dependents of naval and Marine 
Corps personnel, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 5495. A bill to increase the amount 
of wages that may be earned by individuals 
entitled to old-age and survivors’ insurance 
benefit payments under the Social Security 
Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 5496. A bill to relieve persons in the 
military service from refunding to the United 
States the amount of life-insurance pre- 
miums and interest thereon, guaranteed 
under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act of 1940; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIS: 

H.R. 5497. A bill to increase World War I 
and II disability and death compensation and 
pension rates; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 5498. A bill to amend section 73 of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. JACKSON of California: 

H. R. 5499. A bill to amend section 321A of 
the Nationality Act of 1940 so as to permit 
certain citizens of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines not of races indigenous to the 
Philippines to qualify for naturalization with- 
out certificates of arrival or declarations of 
intention; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H.R. 5500. A bill relating to the effective 
date of awards of death compensation and 
death pension under veterans’ laws; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LEWIS (by request): 

H.R. 5501. A bill to extend certain provi- 
sions of Public Law 690, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, as amended, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MacKINNON: 

H. R. 5502. A bill to assist the States in the 
payment of adequate compensation to pub- 
lic-school teachers, to include such teachers 
within the purview of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS of California: 

H. R. 5508. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant to the county of Orange, 
Calif., a perpetual easement for the main- 
tenance and operation of a public highway, 
and to grant to the Irvine Co., a corpora- 
tion, a perpetual easement for the mainte- 
nance, operation, and use of a water pipe line, 
in the vicinity of the naval air base, Santa 
Ana, Orange County, Calif.; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

: By Mr. RANKIN: 

H.R. 5504. A bill making an additional de- 
ficiency appropriation to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Rural Electrification Act of 
1936, as amended, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. REES: 

H. R. 5505. A bill to relieve postmasters and 
other paying employees of the postal service 
from accountability for wrong payment of 
money orders in certain cases, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 5506. A bill to authorize restocking, 
propagation, and conservation of game in the 
Eglin Field Reservation; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H.R. 5507. A bill to amend the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended, so as to 
provide priorities for veterans in the pur- 
chase of surplus residential real property; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. ,. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: 

H.R. 5508. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944 to extend the benefits 
of such act to certain mothers of veterans; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H.R. 5509. A bill to authorize Defense 
Homes Corporation to convey to Howard 
University certain lands in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: 

H. J. Res. 333. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commem- 
oration of the fiftieth anniversary of the ter- 
mination of the war with Spain; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H. Res. 476. Resolution extending the time 
for final report of the Select Committee on 
Foreign Aid until May 1, 1948; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 
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By Mr. RIZLEY: 

H. Res. 478. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds to carry on investigations of sur- 
plus property under the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H. Res. 479. Resolution providing for the 
further expenses of conducting the studies 
and investigations with respect to procure- 
ment and buildings authorized by rule XI 
(1) (h) incurred by the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States relative to the 
death of the late Hon. John M. Robsion, a 
Representative in Congress from the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to take such steps as may be necessary to 
cancel the present embargo on the shipment 
of arms and munitions to the Jewish people 
of Palestine; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation prohibiting the 
use of the mail to advertise and dramatize 
the use of alcoholic beverages; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact such necessary legislation as 
to provide funds to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and other Government 
agencies for the purchase of notes and mort- 
gages of veterans, so as to facilitate the op- 
erations of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 (Public Law 346, 78th Cong., as 
amended; title 38, U. S. Code); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H.R. 5510. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Kang 
Sung Hark Lee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5511. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Yoichi Sakai, a minor; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H.R. 5512. A bill for the relief of Arundale 
Vrabec; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5513. A bill to provide for the admis- 
sion to citizenship of Arundale Vrabec; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: 

H.R. 5514. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Alice 
N. Kozma; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H.R. 5515. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Chandler; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. LODGE: 

H. R. 5516. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
Olivari and his family; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H.R. 5517. A bill for the relief of Edward 

Woolf; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma: 
H. R. 5618. A bill for the relief of Carney 
E. Heard; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1391. By Mr. BARTLETT: Petition of 
American Legion Auxiliary, Valdez, Alaska, 
on universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1392. By Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa: Petition of 
Mrs. Ethel Atkinson, Cedar Falls, Iowa, and 
others, re S. 265, the Capper bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1393. By Mr. JENISON: Petition of the 
American Legion, of Danforth, Ill., bearing 
the signatures of 20 persons, submitted by 
Conrad A. Scharp, commander, Post No. 367, 
the American Legion, petitioning the Con- 
gress to enact legislation establishing a sys- 
tem of universal military training as recom- 
mended by the President’s Advisory Commis- 
sion on Universal Training; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1394. By Mr. KEARNEY: Memorial of the 
New York State Senate, which was concurred 
in by the Assembly, requesting the Congress 
and the President to take such steps as may 
be necessary to cancel the present embargo 
on the shipment of arms and munitions to 
the Jewish people'of Palestine; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1395. By Mr. KILDAY: Petitions of Guy C. 
Sharer and 45 cther citizens of San Antonio, 
Tex.; Mrs. Richard M. Hennessy and 18 other 
citizens of San Antonio, Tex.; Mrs. Eda W. 
Vetters and 11 other citizens of San Antonio, 
Tex.; Bonnie Brae Post, No. 431, American 
Legion, San Antonio, Tex., with 116 signa- 
tures; and Bonnie Brae Post, No. 431, Ameri- 
can Legion, San Antonio, Tex., with 136 sig- 
natures, all urging the passage of legislation 
to establish a system of universal military 
training; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1396. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
Petition of Miss Phyllis Grendal and sundry 
citizens of Massachusetts, advocating that 
the question of independence for Lithuania 
be raised officially before the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1397. By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: Peti- 
tion of 50 residents of Salisbury, Md., in sup- 
port of 8. 265, a bill to prohibit the transpor- 
tation of alcoholic-beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce and broadcasting of 
alcoholic-beverage advertising over the radio; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1398. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of women representing various clubs and or- 
ganizations in and around Footville, Wis., 
asking for legislation to improve the movies 
and radio programs; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1399. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Miss 
Marie A. Wood and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to enactment of H. R. 16; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1400. Also, petition of Mrs. Mabel Kelly, 
Port Orange, Fla., and others, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to endorsement of the Townsend plan, 
H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1401. Also, petition of C. L. Lampp, Lake 
Worth, Fla., and others, petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1402. Also, petition of Miss Alice M. Myers, 
Cassadaga, Fla., and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend Plan, H. R, 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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1403. Also, petition of Mrs. John L. Storck, 
Daytona Beach, Fla., and others, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to endorsement of the Townsend plan, 
H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1404, Also, petition of Mrs. Olivia Over- 
street, Miami, Fla., and others petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to endorsement of the Townsend plan, 
H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1405. Also, petition of the Townsend clubs 
from the Fifth Congressional District in the 
State of Florida, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1406. Also, petition of Arthur Kinchhoff, 
Sanford, Fla., and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 


to endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. - 


16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1407. Also, petition of the residents of Lucy 
Diggs Slowe Hall, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to the 
transfer of a dormitory known as the Lucy 
Diggs Slowe Hall; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

1408, Also, petition of Lucile Davidson and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the enactment 
of 8S, 265; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1409. Also, petition of the city government 
of Chelsea, Mass., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to the ex- 
tension of rent control; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1410. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
Petition of Arthur E. Burrell and sundry citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, advocating enactment 
of universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Fespruary 24, 1948 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 2, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton-Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, whose resources are 
abundantly adequate for the needs of 
each new day, we are again approaching 
Thy throne of grace and blessing through 
the old and familiar way of prayer which 
is always open to those who come with 
the humble spirit and the contrite heart. 

We pray that these Thy servants, unto 
whom Thou hast given the high vocation 
of leadership in the affairs of govern- 
ment, may be endowed with wisdom and 
courage as they seek to find a just and 
righteous solution for our national and 
international problems. 

Grant that we may be faithful stew- 
ards of God whom Thou art using to 
build the kingdom of brotherhood. May 
we have a large part in bringing in that 
glorious day of prediction when men 
everywhere shall live together in the 
fellowship of peace and good will. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen, ‘ 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNoWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
February 23, 1948, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 173) to continue until July 1, 
1949, the authority of the Maritime Com- 
mission to sell, charter, and operate ves- 
sels, and for other purposes, with an 
amendment in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Attorney 
General, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report reciting the facts and pertinent 
provisions of law in the cases of 166 indi- 
viduals whose deportation has been sus- 
pended for more than 6 months by the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service under the authority 
vested in the Attorney General, together 
with a statement of the reason for such 
suspension, which, with accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST LIQUOR ADVER- 
TISING—PETITION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for refer- 
ence to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce an impressive peti- 
tion signed by about 135 citizens of Well- 
ington, Kans., praying for the enactment 
of Senate bill 265, to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alccholic-beverage advertis- 
ing in interstate commerce. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the petition will be re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, as 
requested by the Senator from Kansas. 


REDUCTION OF INCOME-TAX PAYMENTS— 
PETITION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the REc- 
orD a letter signed by several employees 
of the International Derrick & Equip- 
ment Co., of Great Bend, Kans. In my 
opinion, they make an impressive appeal 
for a reduction in income-tax payments 
and also a reduction in cost of govern- 
ment, and I should like to have it brought 
to the attention of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL DERRICK & 
EQUIPMENT Co., 
Great Bend, Kans., January 27, 1948. 
The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: As a citizen and a taxpayer, 
I am deeply concerned with current individ- 
ual income-tax rates. With the realization 
that Congress will undoubtedly give careful 
attention to the tax structure at the next 
regular session, I am most anxious to pre- 
sent my own views. 
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Undeniably, a reduction of the Federal debt 
would be a wholesome thing, but the Mar- 
shall plan makes such a step currently im- 
possible. No one can deny that individual 
income-tax rates are at exorbitant levels; 
they cannot long continue at such levels lest 
our economic structure completely bog down. 
If we commit ourselves to foreign relief, then 
let’s pare the cost of government to the 
point where the tax burden becomes at least 
reasonable. 

Personally, I would far rather have a de- 
crease in taxes than an increase in earnings, 
for recent experience proves beyond a doubt 
that an inevitable increase in the cost of liv- 
ing will quickly wipe out any of my wage 
gains. 

Furthermore, with taxes at such high 
levels, I am gradually losing my incentive 
to produce that extra volume so necessary 
to meet the world’s needs. I read that 
farmers are holding wheat off the market, 
investors are reluctant to supply industry 
with necessary capital, labor unions are about 
to seek another wage increase—all due in a 
large part to the high level of taxes. 

Certainly we all must sacrifice to meet the 
current emergency, but let’s have the admin- 
istration share in such sacrifices. Let’s pare 
the costs of government to the bone, and 
let’s lick the problem of inflation to a large 
degree by cutting the cost of living through 
cutting taxes. 

In your position, you can greatly influence 
tax reforms. Your constituents are counting 
on you. 

Yours very truly, 

R. R. MATTHEWS, 
G. C. THOMPSON, 
EMERSON E. KEATING, 
R. H. METCHIL, 

O. K. Wortey, 
EDWIN GAMBLE, 
RICHARD B. SCHECK, 


Employees of the International Derrick 
& Equipment Co., Kansas District. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 1021. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to pay salaries and expenses of 
the chairman, secretary, and clerk of the Fort 
Peck General Council, members of the Fort 
Peck Business Committee, and other commit- 
tees appointed by said Fort Peck General 
Council, and official delegates of the Fort 
Peck Tribe; with amendments (Rept. No. 
901). 

By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H.R. 4141. A bill to amend subsection 602 
(ad) (5) of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, as amended, to extend for 
2 years the time within which eligible per- 
sons may apply for gratuitous insurance 
benefits; without amendment (Rept. No. 
902); and 

S. Res. 202. Resolution increasing the limit 
of expenditures for the investigation of the 
social-security program; without amend- 
ment, and, under the rule, referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 1620. A bill to establish eligibility for 
burial in national cemeteries, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
903) ; 

H.R. 2159. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to prepare plans and estimates 
for a sewage-disposal system to serve the 
Yorktown area of the Colonial National His- 
torical Park, Va., and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 904); 

H, R. 2453. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and operation of a research labora- 
tory in the North Dakota lignite-consuming 
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region for investigation of the mining, prep- 
aration, and utilization of lignite, for the 
development of new uses and markets, for 
improvement of health and safety in mining; 
and for a comprehensive study of the possi- 
bilities for increased utilization of the lignite 
resources of the region to aid in the solution 
of its economic problems and to make its nat- 
ural and human resources of maximum use- 
fulness in the reconversion period and time 
of peace; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
905) ; 

H. R. 4023. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the De Soto National Memorial, in 
the State of Florida, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept: No. 906); and 

H. J. Res. 61. Joint resolution to provide for 
the designation of the Park River Dam and 
Reservoir project in Walsh County, N. Dak., 
as the Homme Reservoir and Dam; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 907). 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, February 24, 1948, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


§S. 402. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to James 
Black Dog a patent in fee to certain land; 

S. 500. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Tom Eagleman; and 

8S. 1673. An act to authorize the promotion 
of James Y. Parker, Army serial No. 020712, 
as major, Army of the United States, as of 
March 1, 1942, under the act of February 16, 
1942 (56 Stat. 94), and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 2207. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to Francis 
Stewart, Jr.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

S. 2208. A bill for the relief of the Ameri- 
can Elevator & Machine Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2209. A bill for the relief of Marion C. 
Hunter; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

S. 2210. A bill to extend the time within 
which veterans discharged prior to the date 
of enactment of the Mustering-Out Payment 
Act of 1944, may make application for bene- 
fits thereunder; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

8.2211. A bill for the relief of Earnest 

Briener; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 2212. A bill to extend the maturity for 
mortgages under the National Housing Act 
in the case of property owned by veterans of 
World War II, to authorize the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to purchase loans 
guaranteed or insured under the provisions 
of title III of the Servicemen's Reajustment 
Act of 1944, as amended, and title II and 
title VI of the National Housing Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 2213. A bill to amend the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, to pro- 
vide for the broadcasting and televising of 
the proceedings of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr, 
RosBeERTson of Virginia) : 

S. J. Res. 190. Joint resolution ‘to provide 

for the maintenance for public use of certain 
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highways in the Shenandoah National Park; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


LABOR EXTENSION ACT OF 1948— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah) submitted an amend- 
ment, in the nature of a substitute, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 1390) to broaden the co- 
operative extension system as established 
in the act of May 8, 1914, and acts sup- 
plemental thereto, by providing for co- 
operative extension work between col- 
leges receiving the benefits of this act 
and the acts of July 2, 1862, and August 
30, 1890, and other qualified colleges, uni- 
versities, and research agencies, and 
the United States Department of Labor, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and ordered 
to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING RE- 
PORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO 
INVESTIGATE THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for an extension 
of 30 days for the filing of reports of the 
Special Committee To Investigate the 
National Defense Program because of 
the absence from the city of certain 
members of subcommittees who are very 
much concerned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the present authority 
expires next Monday. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A 30-day extension 
was recently granted, with the under- 
standing that it was only for the pur- 
pose of filing a report and not for the 
taking of further testimony. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand, the 
same limitation will apply to this exten- 
sion. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Maine? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


GOVERNMENT DECENTRALIZATION— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 


{Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject of Government Decentraliza- 
tion, prepared by him and broadcast on 
February 20, 1948, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


FREEDOM IS THE ISSUE—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR O’MAHONEY 

[Mr. McMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
entitled “Freedom Is the Issue,” delivered 
by Senator O’Manoney to the First. National 
Convention of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, at Philadelphia, Pa., February 21, 1948, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


REGULATION OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY— 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR O’MAHONEY 


[Mr. McFARLAND asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rrecorp a state- 
ment entitled “Steel Industry Asking for 
Regulation,” issued by Senator O’MaHONEY, 
which appears in the Appendix.| 
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THE HERITAGE OF JOHN WESLEY— 
ARTICLE BY SENATOR HILL 


{[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The Heritage of John Wesley,” pre- 
pared by him, and published in the Chris- 
tian Advocate of October 9, 1947, and the 
Alabama Christian Advocate of February 12, 
1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROJECT—RE- 
PORT OF PROGRESS—ADDRESS BY THE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR 


[Mr. YOUNG asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Report of Progress—Missouri River 
Basin Project,” delivered by Hon. William 
E. Warne, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
before the Farm and Home Week Conference, 
at Minot, N. Dak., on February 9, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE MISSOURI BASIN PROJECT—AD- 
DRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR 


(Mr. YOUNG asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
entitled “Your Future—the Missouri Basin 
Project,” delivered by Hon. William E. Warne, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, before 
the student assembly at the State Teachers 
College, Minot, N. Dak., on February 9, 1948, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


BUYING GOOD BUREAUCRATS—ARTICLE 
BY MALVINA LINDSAY 


{Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Buying Good Bureaucrats,” written 
by Malvina Lindsay and published in the 
Washington Post of February 11, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


OIL TROUBLES THE INTERNATIONAL 
WATERS—ARTICLE BY KIRTLEY F. 
MATHER 
{Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “Oil Troubles the International 

Waters,” by Kirtley F. Mather, published in 

the New York Times magazine, February 22, 

1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR TAFT 
[Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp an address by 
him to the Economic Club of Detroit, in 
Detroit, Mich., February 23, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR O’CONOR TO 
DELAWARE FEED DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 
{Mr. WILLIAMS asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address 

delivered by Senator O’Conor before the 

Delaware Feed Dealers’ Association, at Laurel, 

Del., February 13, 1948, which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 


SALUTE TO CENSORS—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
{Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Salute to Censors!” published in the 

Christian Science Monitor, which appears in 

the Appendix. ] 


MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES DURING 
SESSIONS OF THE SENATE 


Mr. KNOWLAND askea and obtained 
consent that the joint subcommittee of 
the Committees on the Judiciary con- 
sidering the question of tidelands be per- 
mitted to meet during the sessions of the 
Senate, 
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He also asked and obtained consent 
that the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs be permitted to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 

Baldwin Hickenlooper 
Barkley Hill 
Brewster Hoey 
Holiand Pepper 

Ives Reed 

Jenner Revercomb 
Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Va. 
Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Kem Sparkman 
Kilgore Stennis 
Knowland Stewart 
Langer Taft 

Lodge Taylor 
McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
McCarthy Thomas, Utah 
McClellan Thye 
McFarland Tobey 
McKellar Umstead 
McMahon Vandenberg 
Magnuson Watkins 
Malone Wiley 
Millikin Williams 
Moore Wilson 
Hawkes Morse Young 
Hayden Murray 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt), the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CapeHart], the Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. Ropertson], and the Senator from 
South Dakota {Mr. BusHFIELD] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin} and the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WHERRY] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
SmitH] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Louisiana [M1. ELLENDER], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT], and the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. HatcH] are absent on public 
business. ‘ 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. Lucas] 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. MayBaANK] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senators from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN and Mr. McGratH] and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. O’Conor] are 
absent attending the installation today 
at Baltimore, Md., of Archbishop Francis 
P. Keough. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] and the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Typincs] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Wacner] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-four Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled “How 


Myers 
O’Daniel 
Overton 


Gurney 
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St. Lawrence Seaway Would Aid De- 
troit,” published in the Detroit Free Press 
of Sunday, February 22, 1948. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HOW ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY WOULD AID DE- 
TROIT—PORT DIRECTOR CITES BENEFITS 


(By Robert Goldman) 


What does Detroit stand to gain if pres- 
ent plans for the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect become a reality? 

Now before the Senate is Michigan Sen- 
ator ARTHUR VANDENBERG’S proposal to 
establish deep-water navigation facilities on 
the St. Lawrence for ocean-going vessels. 

The Senate has scheduled a vote on the 
proposal Friday. If the Senate O. K.’s the 
project, the House is expected to follow suit. 

According to W. C. Cowling, executive di- 
rector of the Port of Detroit Commission, 
Ocean vessels would bring to the motor city— 

A general trade and industrial expansion 
which none can yet comprehend. 

The trade expansion would lead in turn, to 
a large population increase. Between 25,000 
and 100, new residents*would come to De- 
troit, it has been estimated. 

In order to handle additional shipping, 
huge dock and wharf facilities would have to 
be constructed. 

Present Port of Detroit Commission plans 
call for a 5-year, $10,000,000 dock-expansion 
program if the seaway is approved. 

Most of the new docks would be concen- 
trated between the Ambassador Bridge and 
Trenton. 

To provide these facilities, a labor force of 
approximately 20,000 would be needed. 

Because water shipping is cheapest, trans- 
port costs on imports to Detroit would be 
reduced about 30 percent. 

Reversing the, process, shipping bills on 
exports from Detroit will be greatly reduced. 

A study made during former Mayor Jeffries’ 
administration reveals that: 

The St. Lawrence “highway to the world” 
will enable shipment of autos from Detroit 
at a saving of bétween $10 and $40 a unit. 

Crude rubber imports for the automobile 
industry could be brought to Detroit at a 
saving of $8.74 a ton. 

Michigan dairy farmers would save 20 cents 
a hundred pounds shipping butter, poultry, 
and eggs from Detroit to the east coast. 

Michigan-made refrigerators could be 
shipped to Europe at costs about equal to 
those shipped from New York. 

Florida oranges and west coast lumber 
could come into Detroit via the seaway at 
substantially lower costs to the consumer. 

Already planned are expanded summer 
boat travel schedules from Detroit to Mont- 
real and the east coast, Cowling disclosed. 

The proposed seaway, supported by Presi- 
dent Truman and his six predecessors, would 
cost the Government more than $200,000,000 
and would take 4 to 6 years to construct, ac- 
cording to Senator Homer Frercuson. 

Although the seaway is opposed by the in- 
dustrial East, it would benefit New York, 
Baltimore, Boston, and Philadelphia in the 
long run, he asserted. 

Increased shipping brought about by the 
seaway’s completion would make for heavier 
traffic in New York Harbor, Fercuson said. 

“Grain, cereal products, meats, and auto- 
mobiles would be shipped from the Middle 
West to New York Harbor,” he added, “and 
large amounts of raw materials would be 
sent from the Great Lakes region to Boston 
Harbor,” he said. 

“Boston would actually be one of the chief 
beneficiaries of the seaway.” 

Railroad interests traditionally have op- 
posed all efforts to develop the seaway. 

In answer to rail interest arguments, Sen- 
ator Fercuson points out that the growth of 
population and productivity of the United 
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States “require constant expansion of trans- 
port facilities to handle the increasing vol- 
ume of traffic.” 

“A large proportion of water-borne com- 
merce moving through the seaway would 
represent not freight diverted from railroads, 
but new traffic arising out of the needs of a 
growing population with rising living stand- 
ards,” he said. 

And all that does not include the water 
power that will be harnessed on the St. Law- 
rence from which Detroit will derive second- 
ary benefits. 

To coal interests who oppose the project 
because they feel that demand for coal will 
be reduced by St. Lawrence water power, FEr- 
GUSON declares: 

“The coal associations charged in 1934 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority ‘was a 
menace to the coal industry.’ 

“But whereas only 540,000 tons of coal were 
used in the TVA area in 1934, 1,891,000 tons 
were so used in 1940. 

“There is no reason to doubt that the coal 
industry would not be similarly affected by 
the St. Lawrence development.” 


Mr. WILEY. -Mr. President, I should 
like to read into the Recorp a few very 
significant items, because they meet 
head-on many of the misstatements 
which have been projected into this 
debate: 


Present Port of Detroit Commission plans 
call for a 5-year, $10,000,000 dock-expansion 
program if the seaway is approved. 

The St. Lawrence “highway to the world” 
will enable shipment of autos from Detroit 
at a saving of between $10 and $40 a unit. 


If those units should amount to a half- 
million a year, that would mean a sav- 
ing, on the basis of $40 each, of 
$20,000,000. 

Crude rubber imports for the automobile 
industry could be brought to Detroit at a 
saving of $8.74 a ton. 

Michigan dairy farmers would save 20 
cents a hundred pounds shipping butter, 
poultry, and eggs from Detroit to the east 
coast. 

Michigan-made refrigerators could be 
shipped to Europe at costs about equal to 
those shipped from New York. 

Florida oranges and west-coast lumber 
could come into Detroit via the seaway at 
substantially lower costs to the consumer. 

The proposed seaway, supported by Presi- 
dent Truman and his six predecessors, would 
cost the Government more than $200,000,000 
and would take 4 to 6 years to construct, ac- 
cording to Senator HoMER FERGUSON. 

Grain, cereal products, meats, and automo- 
biles would be shipped from the Middle West 
to New York Harbor, he added, and large 
amounts of raw materials would be sent from 
the Great Lakes region to Boston Harbor, 
he said. 

Boston would actually be one of the chief 
beneficiaries of the seaway. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FARMERS OF 
NORTH DAKOTA—LETTER FROM PAUL 
SCHOFF 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I have 
received many letters from the farmers 
of my State dealing with their many 
complex problems. These letters present 
those problems in better words than I 
could use. I have selected one as most 
representative, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Rrecorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. It 
is from Paul Schoff, of St. Anthony, 
N. Dak. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


St. ANTHONY, N. Dax., February 13, 1948. 

Hon. Senator MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Washington, D.C. 

De4r SENATOR YOUNG: I have received a 
copy of your questions and answers requiring 
congressional action. I have applied the an- 
swers. I want to ask you kindly to give the 
falling farm prices your first consideration. 
The farmers of North Dakota will not be able 
to sustain economic collapse if price will not 
be kept up to a reasonable level and a grad- 
ual adjustment made. 

The cost of operating a farm is so enormous 
today that it will just be impossible to carry 
on any further farm operations. Most farms 
have a shortage of farm machinery, because 
there was none available during and after the 
war. A tractor that sold for $1,000 in 1941 
now sells at $2,000. A combine that sold for 
$1,500 or $1,800 now sells for $4,000. Repairs 
to all machinery, new or old, sell for more 
than twice as much. A farm laborer that 
you had to pay $50 per month after the First 
World War, as well as in 1941, now asks $200 
to $250 per month, and does not want to 
work any more than put in the time to make 
him eligible for the pay check. And none of 
them want to work on a farm any more be- 
cause business and industrial employment is 
too profitable at working 8 hours a day and 
40 hours a week in air-conditioned places at 
$200 to $300 per month, and in instances as 
high as $400 or $500 per month, with time and 
a half for overtime. Comparing this with $50 
per month after World War I, my father had 
a man for 3 years at $600 per year, one of the 
best I ever saw available, no 8-hour day, no 
40-hour week, not even a month, but by the 
year. No hour limit. Mostly the laborers 
and small-business men are doing the most 
yelling about high prices. I have had to go 
back to town the next day many a day be- 
cause the businessman turned his key to his 
business place at 5 o’clock in the evening, 
probably chiefly because of the wage-hour 
law (the 8-hour day and the 40-hour week), 
while I had to go home and work another 
4 to 5 hours providing steaks and cuts and 
other food for the city dwellers, just because 
no one wants to work on a farm any longer. 

Because of the Government’s wage-hour 
law the laborer says he can’t pay his cost 
of living. All laborers are today receiving 80 
cents to $2 per hour, and some higher, with 
time and a half for overtime, or $32 to $80 
per week at the 8-hour day. If they would 
cut that down to 4 hours a day; or 20 hours 
a week, it would be by one-half less; it would 
then still be harder to make a living, but it 
could be increased to 60 hours a week and 10 
hours a day, which would increase the earn- 
ings to $48 and $120 per week, without any 
allowance for overtime at increased pay. And 
it would still be about 30 to 40 hours less per 
week than most farmers put in without any 
overtime allowance. If the laborers would do 
this the farmers would probably be able to 
get some of the needed farm machinery, lum- 
ber, repairs, autos, trucks, pipes for wells. 

I have two neighbors who have been out 
of a well for 2 years because the well driller 
cannot get pipe, and they had to sell all their 
livestock but about four or five milk cows, 
for which they are hauling the water. 

I have one neighbor who bought a new 
model G John Deere tractor from the black- 
market operator at $3,150. A tractor like this 
sold for about $1,200 in 1941. 

The farmers have to do all this because of 
the labor strikes shutting down production 
and because of their unwillingness to work, 
Why? .Because they have the green light 
from Mr. Truman to further the administra- 
tion's political desires. 
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However, Mr. Truman’s administration has 
caused these laborers a lot of damage and 
will cause them more. Mr. Truman with his 
policies will cause the greatest food shortage 
this country has ever experienced. Many 
ranchers out here were ready to put some 
cattle on feed, and when Mr. Truman called 
a special session of Congress the cattle were 
left on the hills and the grain was sold. In 
other instances whole herds of breeding stock 
were sold to the packers and the herd liqui- 
dated. And now the drop in the grain and 
hog markets can well be attributed to his 
dickering around trying to gain sympathy 
with the labor group, and by the Republicans’ 
request of an investigation of the grain- 
futures market by such men as Mr. Stassen, 
another political aspirant, whose demand 
may be to some extent justified, because of 
the activity carried on by the close friends 
and advisers and administration officials of 
Mr. Truman’s administration. I do think 
that both Mr. Truman and Mr. Stassen, as 
well as many others connected with any ac- 
tivities responsible for the severe losses that 
the farmers must sustain, can well count 
themselves out of their political desires. The 
reaction is still to come; it will mean the 
biggest food shortage this country has ever 
had. With the food shortage almost at a 
calamity, this will not help it any. Many 
farmers are not even going to raise one hog 
for sale, and there is a possibility that the 
grain acreage will be cut 25 to 50 percent in 
1948. I will cut my acreage to 50 percent or 
less and will probably not farm at all for a 
year or two and leave my land lay idle, unless 
this economic unbalance is straightened out 
by seeding time. There are hundreds of 
thousands of GI’s who have bought farms 
and farm machinery at these prices with bor- 
rowed money who will just be bankrupted 
and knocked out of business by the drop 
in grain prices, which can be entirely attrib- 
uted to congressional activities in connec- 
tion with the markets, and principally at the 
request of Mr. Truman. I am very sorry that 
a Republican-controlled Senate and House 
have responded as freely to Mr. Truman as 
they have. We do not live in a country to- 
day with a farming population made up con- 
sisting 75 percent of European natives who 
slaved day and night, if they only got enough 
to live on, under any conditions, and the 
harder their tail was twisted the harder they 
worked. On the contrary, we live in a mod- 
ern America, with a farm population made 
up of Americans, who demand equality with 
the rest of the Americans, who want mod- 
ern homes, farm equipment, as well as the 
city dweller or the manufacturer, who will 
not work harder while the city dweller goes 
to the theater or while some official of Mr. 
Truman’s administration will give them a 
twist, they will respond and kill themselves 
off so much quicker. This is a thing of the 
past. These American farmers will work and 
produce the food, but must receive equality, 
and only then. 

The farm-parity formula must be changed, 
and it must be the first order of business by 
Congress to stabilize the agricultural future 
before spring comes. The parity formula 
must be changed to include the cost of farm 
labor and the cost of farm operations as of 
today and must not have anything to do with 
the oxen days of 1909 and 1914. Farm labor 
then was $25 to $35 per month; a gang plow 
sold for $60 even in 1919. I bought one new. 
A binder cost $125, and so on. An automo- 
bile even in 1941 before the Government 
freeze sold for $800 to $900; a Ford or Chevro- 
let now $1,700. 

As a farmer, I am sure that you know that 
I am speaking the truth and what I say is 
corroborated by your own experience. I hope 
that the Congress as a whole can foresee the 
calamity which may be caused by a more 
serious food shortage which will be brought 
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about by the present market price. I will 
agree that probably prices are too high, but 
everything is too high. Farm prices cannot 
be brought down alone and in the face of 
more labor strikes by auto workers, coal min- 
ers, and many others, and while requests are 
pending for freight-rate increases this will 
not do. I believe a board of arbitration 
should be set to investigate the prices of 
everything and should be nonpolitical, all 
classes of industry as well as labor repre- 
sented, and a fair price, including a fair 
margin of profit based on cost of production 
and expenditures, along the levels of today, 
and then a gradual downward trend be set 
up—let’s say 10 or 15 percent per year—that 
would give the GI that bought a farm based 
on $2.50 wheat and highly inflated farm 
machinery based on $4 per bushel wheat, 
and the like in autos, and all in view of 
7 years of 15-bushel yields and higher, and 
now a probability of having complete crop 
failures, or a 5- or 6-bushel yield. Mother 
Nature will strike, and hard, and soon. But 
if these prices are going to be gradually low- 
ered, then the present GI farmer will have 
a chance to catch up, if crop failures will not 
be too soon and serious. 

I thank you very much. I am assured that 
no farmer need fear that you will let us down. 
And we want to be fair to ail, but not cut 
the throat of the farmer, either. 

Iam, 

Yours sincerely, 
Pau. ScHoFF. 

P.S.—Please give me a frank reply of just 
what you think of my letter and where you 
might think I am wrong. 


EXTENSION OF RENT CONTROL 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2182) to extend certain 
provisions of the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, to provide for the termination 
of controls on maximum rents in areas 
and on housing accommodations where 
conditions justifying such controls no 
longer exist, and for other purposes. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I take 
this opportunity to register a protest 
against the continuance of rent control. 
I do not believe that rent control or any 
other control of our economy during 
peacetime is constitutional. I have been 
unable to find in the Constitution of the 
United States where power is delegated 
to the Government or any agent of the 
Government to dip into the personal af- 
fairs of the people. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that this Rent Control Act is 
constitutional, Just the same, I can read 
and understand the English language, 
and I know that rent control is uncon- 
stitutional and un-American. Since the 
New Deal dynasty has gained control of 
the Government of this Nation and, by 
reason of long tenure, has packed the 
Feders] benches with New Deal lawyers, 
many strange and warped decisions have 
been rendered. It is my opinion that the 
majority of the people are convinced that 
these decisions have been out of harmony 
with the true meaning of the Consti- 
tution. 

Rent control is purely a private mat- 
ter between two citizens, owner and ten- 
ant. If one citizen owns a piece of prop- 
erty upon which he pays taxes, he as an 
American citizen possesses certain indi- 
vidual property rights, and it is no busi- 
ness of his Government what rental fee 
he may charge or what he might derive 
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from the rent of such property. The 
subject of what amount of money should 
be paid by one American citizen to an- 
other American citizen is none of the 
Federal Government’s business. It is 
strictly a matter between the owner and 
the tenant. If our Constitution permits 
setting a meximum on rent income it 
unquestionabiy must also permit setting 
@& maximum on wages, salaries, and all 
other income. It permits no such re- 
striction on income. 

Rent controls were established in 
France back in World WarI. They have 
never been removed to this day; and if 
our Government continues to extend rent 
control as it has been doing since the 
war ended, and as is again proposed, 
we shall never see controls lifted from 
the backs of the American property 
owners. In France, according to the very 
best reports available, the housing con- 
dition is one of the worst in the world. 
It continued to deteriorate after World 
War 'I down to and since World War II. 
It continues to grow worse by the day. 
The same thing holds true here in Amer- 
ica. Rental housing conditions have 
steadily grown worse ever since the day 
rent control was first. imposed. 

The statement made by the chairman 
of the subcommittee conducting hearings 
on whether to extend the life of rent con- 
trol or to give it the death sentence was 
extensive. It is a many-sided document. 
After studying this report, I cannot see 
how any Member of the Senate could 
come to any other conclusion than that 
controls are unnecessary. On the other 
hand, the same report conveys to me 
that the committee favors rent controls 
simply because the administration and 
some Republican leaders are carping at 
conditions and demanding such controls. 
The chairman, in his remarks on the 
floor of the Senate, said: 

That the philosophy embodied in Senate 
bill 2182 is one of decontrol at the earliest 
practicable date. 


If it means that decontrol should be 
made at the earliest practicable date, 
that practicable time has arrived. Why 
not decontrol right now? This is the 
practicable time to decontrol—not to- 
morrow, not in the future, but right 
now—today. 

On page 1470 of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 20, the chairman of 
the subcommittee had this to say: 

The subcommittee was willing to recom- 
mend such a law— 


He was talking about extending the 
life of the rent-control law, and note 
what follows, Mr. President— 
because responsible Members of the Congress 
and the President of the United States had 
said—and they have said repeatedly—“We 
must have continuing rent controls.” 

The subcommittee was charged with writ- 
ing a rent-control bill. Its first objective 
was to write a better law—not technically, 
but a better law because of improved circum- 
stances—than the law of 1947. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
subcommittee went to work under a 
handicap. These Senators were told by 
the President or his representatives and 
by party leaders that they must continue 
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rent control. It looks to me as though 
the people, the rank-and-file people of 
this Nation, have not been taken into the 
confidence of this committee. No; the 
committee had its orders, and it went to 
work to write a bill to control the house 
rents of the people of the Nation regard- 
less of whether or not controls were 
needed. It is apparent to me, at least, 
that the facts presented by reliable wit- 
nesses confounded at least some of the 
members of the committee, and the 
memory still haunts them. 

Government agencies, whether they 
are handling rent control, meat control, 
or any other control, soon become top- 
heavy and ineffective. The controllers 
become so fond of controlling that they 
finally crave control just for the thrill of 
controlling. 

The chairman of the Housing Sub- 
committee stated that there is no hous- 
ing shortage. If this be true, then why 
continue controls? Already some of our 
people are asking if it can be that there 
is an election coming up and if this is 
exerting influence somewhere. They are 
asking if it can be that some politicians 
have their eyes on the ballot box, rather 
than on justice to our American citizens. 
Well, we all know that there are more 
tenant voters than there are landlord 
voters. 

I believe the chairman of the sub- 
committee, who is beyond all doubt a 
most likable Senator and who is sin- 
cerely desirous of doing the right thing, 
deep in his heart is opposed to breathing 
new life into this nefarious rent-control 
bill. I cannot form any other opinion 
from his remarks. I have no argument 
with the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn], or any other member of his com- 
mittee. They have a perfect right to 
vote as they see fit upon this or any 
other question, and I have no right or 
desire to challenge the sincerity of their 
acts. Therefore, what I have to say here 
is no reflection upon any of the members 
of this committee. I am expressing my 
views, only. 

The committee admits that there has 
been excessive bungling in the handling 
of rent control by the Housing Adminis- 
tration. This to me is proof that, should 
the act be continued, maladministration 
would continue. In the Housing Ad- 
ministration, like all the other New Deal 
agencies, we find the same old bunch 
of New Dealers who have been hanging 
on to the Government pay roll for the 
last 16 years. They have never been 
noted for their efficiency; but they do 
enjoy, if such is possible, a reputation 
for inefficiency. 

I should like to quote again from the 
chairman’s report. This time on page 
1470 of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I find 
the chairman of the subcommittee say- 
ing: 

Then we come to the question, Do we want 
any law on this subject? 


So we see there was a very serious 
doubt in the minds of some members of 
the subcommittee about the further need 
for a rent-control law, and evidently they 
felt that it was highly possible that such 
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a@ law was not needed. But let me read 
further from this statement: 

We read in the newspapers that very re- 
sponsible people almost everywhere say, “We 
must have rent controls.” But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, they do not say why. 


There we have it. Yes, there are 
prominent people—the Hendersons, the 
Bowleses, the Ernsts, the Roosevelts, the 
Fosters, the Browders, the Wallaces— 
all saying we must have rent controls. 
But let us continue reading from the 
chairman’s report: 

So I thought it timely to say, “Let us 
slow up a little and take a look at the facts 
of the case.” I do not consider that action 
on my part to be an act of treason to the 
committee, for which I have the highest 
regard. 


There we have a worthy statement 
coming from the worthy chairman of 
this subcommittee. 

Again we find that the chairman of 
the subcommittee is greatly worried as 
to where rent controls are carrying this 
Nation. He said in his statement that— 

I have already raised in the minds of Sen- 
ators questions in regard to where we in 
America are headed in this respect. If we 
pass such a law, I want to consider where it 
will take us. It has taken other countries 
in very unfortunate directions, with very 
bad results from which they have never re- 
covered. . 


Here the chairman says that he has 
studied the French experience and he 
has found that rent controls were estab- 
lished in France 33 years ago. That is 
just what I said. And, if you please, Mr. 


President, the chairman states that 
when the rent controls were placed in 
effect in France, it was understood that 
such controls would be removed as soon 
as the supply equaled the demand. That 
was 33 years ago; and they still have 
rent controls in France, and no houses 
to rent, and I might add that the housing 
shortage there will grow more acute as 
time goes on. 

As I said before, the subcommittee de- 
veloped the fact that there is not a hous- 
ing shortage in the United States. I 
want to back up this finding with some 
investigatians of my own. In the Dallas 
News, one of the great newspapers of 
Texas, and published in one of the most 
progressive cities in our Nation, on 
Wednesday, February 18, there appeared 
2212 columns of classified advertising ex- 
clusively devoted to the sale of residential 
property within the city limits. Again, 
on February 19, the Dallas News carried 
19 columns of real-estate-classified-sale 
advertising and 3 columns of apartment, 
residential, and business rental proper- 
ties. What is true of Dallas, I find to be 
true of Fort Worth, just 31 miles west of 
Dallas, and my home city. Like Dallas, 
Fort Worth is expanding rapidly; yet the 
Star Telegram carries anywhere from a 
page to a page and a half, almost daily, 
of classified real estate for sale and rent 
ads. Houston, perhaps the brightest 
spot in America today, is not short of 
housing if we are to judge from the col- 
umns of its papers. I find that the 
Houston Post is carrying anywhere from 
9 to 15 columns of classified real-estate 
advertising in each issue, and perhaps 
more in its Sunday editions. Yet I be- 
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lieve that if there is any place in the 
United States where a housing shortage 
could be charged, it would be in Houston. 
All of our Texas cities are catching up 
on their housing. 

It is quite possible that there is a short- 
age in rental properties, although I do not 
think there is. However, Mr. President, 
this alleged rental-property shortage will 
never be overcome if rent controls are 
continued. The chairman of the subcom- 
mittee handling this bill cited statistics 
showing that the percentage of rental- 
housing units has steadily declined ever 
since rent control became a law. Prop- 
erty owners are placing their houses and 
apartments on the selling market. They 
can no longer afford to own property 
upon which they are not permitted to 
charge sufficient rent to pay taxes, fuel, 
operating expenses, and repairs, and real- 
ize a decent return upon the investment. 
Increased scarcity of rental units, to- 
gether with the run-down condition of 
existing rental property which owners 
could not keep in good repair, has forced 
tenants to purchase eggshell houses at 
fabulous prices on installment terms. 
These units will-fall down long before 
they are paid for. This procedure is 
highly detrimental to many of our good 
citizens. 

Mr. President, I have stated that con- 
trols have no function in a free govern- 
ment. I hold to this truth. If we are to 
continue controls, then we should give 
the people an opportunity to provide for 
such acts by changing the Constitution. 
The people have this right; and before 
this Congress votes to continue the pres- 
ent Rent Control Act, it should adopt and 
refer back to the States an amendment 
which will make the act now proposed 
constitutional. And when our Constitu- 
tion is amended to legalize rent control, 
it automatically will legalize price con- 
trol on all commodities, including serv- 
ices and wages; and that will mean the 
end of all freedom and liberty for the 
citizens of the Republic. 

Mr. President, I think we should deal 
with this question in the open. Let us not 
be deceitful, but lay the cards squarely 
on top of the table, face up. Let us make 
all the facts available to the people. 
When the people have the facts, they will 
come to a just and honorable decision. 

To tell the tenant what he must pay to 
occupy a dwelling or an apartment, is to 
tell the farmer what he must charge for 
a pound of butter, a pig, or a beef animal. 
If we have the right to set the price in- 
volving a personal contract between the 
tenant and the landlord, then we have 
the right to set the price and terms of all 


contracts between all citizens and to fix: 


the wage scale of every worker in the 
United States. By the terms of the Con- 
stitution the people have not delegated 
such powers to the Federal Government, 
but specifically have retained such powers 
to themselves. Therefore, rent control 
remains exclusively a power to be exer- 
cised by the people. 

I can produce a great mass of evidence 
to prove that there is right now a surplus 
of housing in this country. In fact a 
careful reading of the committee’s re- 
port would lead one to believe that that 
is true. I have received a vast number 
of letters from widows who depend ex- 
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clusively upon the rental of roorns and 
small apartments in their homes for 
actual living expenses. Most of ‘these 
widows have reared families. Their sons 
and daughters have gone forth to the 
wars to do their bit for their country. 
Some of them have not returned. But 
these good mothers are being kicked 
around by so-called rent controllers. It 
is one of the prime shames of the pres- 
ent time, and I am sure the situation will 
never be bettered so long as this agency 
rides herd over the homes of distraught 
citizens. I have many letters from peo- 
ple whose property has been confiscated 
by the administrators of this law. Their 
plight is rewarded only by the promise 
of more Simon Legree lashes across their 
bruised backs by their own Government. 
Here is a typical letter, coming from 
Dallas, Tex., dated January 29, 1947, 
which illustrates what I am saying: 

Dear SENATOR O’DANIEL: Your stand on 
the OPA is most gratifying. Certainly we are 
glad to know there is someone left who will 
represent the people. 

We are a group of six brothers with more 
than 20 battle stars among us. Five of us 
were in the Navy, one of whom was on the 
Hornet. Since returning home we are trying 
to hold our life savings together, which, inci- 
dentally, is our only source of livelihood, and 
which is represented by 3 apartment buildings 
having a total of 30 units. 

In order to keep them from completely 
deteriorating—and at the instance of the 
tenants themselves—we have been painting, 
repairing electrical equipment, carpets, fur- 
niture, etc. This cost has increased by more 
than 200 percent. 

We asked the OPA for an increase of $10 
per unit, which we feel is more than just 
(even under the existing OPA rules) as we 
were caught in 1942 with a $40 per unit ceil- 
ing, which should actually be $75 per unit 
and normally would be $75. 

The OPA has refused to allow us 1 penny’s 
increase. 

As I said before, the maintenance cost has 
risen more than 200 percent. We have no 
choice. There is no OPA control on that. Is 
there a just basis for penalizing one business 
and letting another continue scot free? 

You know the grave injustice rental prop- 
erty owners are subjected to by present OPA 
rent control. We think you can and will do 
something about it for the people. We are 
depending on you. 

Respectfully yours. 


I have the original signed letter which 
I just read, Mr. President, but for obvious 
reasons I must protect the writer by not 
divulging his name. I merely want that 
letter to go into the Recorp so that all 
who read may know how this Government 
fails to appreciate the services and per- 
sonal rights of a group of 6 brothers, 
with more than .20 battle stars, 5 of 
whom were in the Navy, and 1 on the 
ill-fated Hornet. Possibly those boys 
thought they were fighting to keep the 
citizens of this Nation free to own prop- 
erty and depend upon the revenue of 
such property for a livelihood, but they 
found out differently. 

A vote for the extension of rent control 
is a vote to deprive these six brothers, 
who fought for our liberty and freedom, 
from receiving a return from their only 
source of livelihood commensurate with 
what other American citizens would will- 
ingly pay for the accommodations if not 
prohibited by law from exercising their 
own right to pay. a fair price for the 
places where they live. Others may do 
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as they choose, Mr. President, but I want 
it clearly shown here that I choose to 
vote against extension of the rent con- 
trol law, so that I can look those boys 
and others in similar circumstances 
squarely in the face without apologizing, 
without blushing with shame: 

I am not going into an analysis of the 
act nor the conduct of the personnel set 
up to handle the program. In the main 
its handling has been bad, but it has not 
been nearly so bad as the law itself, be- 
cause the rent control law is unconstitu- 
tional, un-American, and unnecessary. 
Therefore rent control is nothing more 
than a legalized system of banditry. 
Here we are, 2 years after VJ-day, and 
we are lumbering along under wartime 
controls. The President greedily clings 
to every power that his office was granted 
while we were fighting the war. His 
powers were increased when the Japs 
struck at Pearl Harbor, and we find our 
national administration clamoring in this 
postwar period for powers that should be 
granted only in a limited way under the 
stress of war. 

Every Member within the sound of my 
voice knows that taxes and the cost of 
maintenance of properties have materi- 
ally increased under the New Deal ad- 
ministration. We find that there are 
areas in the United States where operat- 
ing expenses have increased as much as 
40 percent since 1942. Yet a great ma- 
jority of the owners of such properties 
are not permitted to make a rental charge 
commensurate with the increased costs. 
Many rounds of wage increases have 
been granted for the explicit purpose of 


enabling workers to pay the increase in 
the cost of living, and then the rent con- 
trol law prohibits them from paying rent 
increases. Is that honest legislation? I 


do not think so. The comniittee, no 
doubt, had ample evidence presented to 
it to warrant decontrol. Then why has 
that not been done? Property owners in 
my State resent a continuance of the de- 
‘pression forced on them by rent control. 
Like my good friend, Dr. T. V. Neal, who 
has come to Washington to fight for the 
small property owners, I find that there 
is no ground upon which to base an ex- 
tension of the Rent Control Act. The 
good doctor has a slogan which is an ap- 
peal to this Congress that I think should 
not be ignored. He says to Senators— 
and the thousands of widowed mothers 
in Texas who depend upon a rented room 
or an apartment or two in their homes for 
their very existence join with him in his 
appeal: 

Do not extend it or amend it. You can’t 
defend it. End it. 


To continue rent control is to encour- 
age the totalitarian bureaucrats to pur- 
sue their program to convert the Ameri- 
can constitutional form of government 
into a_ socialistic bureaucracy which 
would eventually enslave our people. 

Again I want to say that I do not criti- 
cize any Member of the Senate for his 
stand on the pending bill. Each Senator, 
including myself, has a right to speak as 
he wishes arfi to vote as he chooses. I, 
therefore, choose to do everything within 
my power to defeat the pending rent con- 
trol bill, and I shall vote against it. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments to the pending bill (S. 2182) be 
considered under the 5-minute rule. 
There are 10 amendments pending; 
others may be submitted. If there is as 
much as 20 minutes debate on each 
amendment, Senators will be here till 
night. I notice in the press that the 
leadership has indicated there may be a 
night session. I can sit here at night, 
but I know that many Members of the 
Senate would like to complete consid- 
eration of the pending measure as soon 
as possible. No new philosophy is in- 
volved, Rent control is familiar to all 
Senators. There is not an amendment 
pending which cannot be explained in 
5 minutes. The chairman of the sub- 
committee, the distinguished Senator 
from Washington, has a brief analysis 
of each amendment thus far submitted, 
which he can present to the Senate in 5 
minutes or less. Considering the fact 
that there are so many important mat- 
ters that are pressing upon us, and the 
desire to get the pending measure be- 
hind us if possible in time to effect per- 
manent legislation before the present 
law expires, I hope that all Senators will 
cooperate to conclude the consideration 
of this bill today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the 
Senator submitting a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I am. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will 
the Senator repeat the request? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
request is that amendments to the pend- 
ing measure be considered under the 
5-minute rule. That is not to apply to 
debate, if any, on the general bill before 
its passage. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wonder if 
my distinguished colleague from Vir- 
ginia would mind making it 10 minutes 
rather than 5 minutes. I think there 
may be some explanation which would 
require longer than the 5 minutes time 
suggested by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. I feel that as to a 5-minute re- 
quest I should have to object, but I 
would not be disposed to object to a 
10-minute request. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Natu- 
rally, under the circumstances, I accept 
the amendment and will make my re- 
quest in conformity with the suggestion 
of the acting majority leader that we 
consider amendments under the 10- 


* minute rule. 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. 
object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Texas objects. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, so far as I 
know, all preliminary statements and 
comments concerning Senate bill 2182 
have been made, and for that reason I 
should like to eall up the first amend- 
ment, which is lettered B. It is on the 
clerk’s desk, and I ask for its immediate 
consideration. 


President, I 


The 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 13, line 
18, after the word “daughter”, it is pro- 
posed to insert a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “or, in the case of a landlord 
which is an organization exempt from 
taxation under section 101 (6) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, for the immediate 
and personal use and occupancy as hous- 
ing accommodations of members of its 
steff.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Will 
the Chair advise us what the amendment 
was which the Senate has just agreed to? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will again read the amendment. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

On page 13, line 18, after the word 
“daughter,” it is proposed to insert a comma 
and the following: “or, in the case of a land- 
lord which is an organization exempt from 
taxation under section 101 (6) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, for the immediate and 
personal use and occupancy as housing ac- 
commodations of members of,its staff.” 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I un- 
derstand the amendment. I thank the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Washington. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 6, line 12, after “accommodations”, 
to insert: “(but the foregoing provision 
shall not be construed to deprive the 
Rent Administrator of authority, where 
required to remove hardships or correct 
inequities, to make adjustments in such 
@ manner as to allow any such person 
to make a profit from such operation) .” 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to ask the 
junior Senator from Florida, if I may, 
whether those words will satisfy his re- 
quest for stronger language, which he 
made on the floor last Friday. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I ask that the 
amendment be again read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will again read the amendment. 

The CuHrer CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 6, line 12, after “accommodations”, 
to insert “(but the foregoing provision 
shall not be construed to deprive the 
Rent Administrator of authority, where 
required to remove hardships or correct 
inequities, to make adjustments in such 
a& manner as to allow any such person 
to make a profit from such operation) .” 

Mr. HOLLAND. In reply to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Washington, I 
think that his amendment meets my 
point. Let me inquire, however, if it is 
the Senator’s intention, by the insertion 
of this proposed amendment, to make it 
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clear that the provision which immedi- 
ately precedes and includes the word “‘ac- 
commodations” is not exclusive, and that 
while it permits one method under which 
rent may be raised, namely, to prevent 
a loss, it does not preclude other situa- 
tions under which rent may be raised in 
order to accomplish equity or to give a 
reasonable profit? 

Mr. CAIN. That is the only intention 
which the proposed amendment seeks to 
serve. ° 

Mr. HOLLAND. Would the insertion 
of this amendment take the Senate out 
of the position of completely eliminating 
the profit incentive in connection with 
the extension of the law? 

Mr. CAIN. It does now. But, other 
than that, I will call to the Senator’s 
attention the fact that under an inter- 
pretation previously given by the Office 
of the Housing Expediter to the words 
“inequities” and “hardships,” profits were 
permitted by the bil] as written. This 
amendment merely makes it more cer- 
tain that the property owner is legaily 
not required to operate at a loss. Weare 
making clear that he is entitled to a 
profit. 

Mr. HCLLAND. This provision is an 
additional one which does not in any 
sense detract from or limit the other 
provisions which were in the old act? 

Mr. CAIN. It merely adds to the other 
provisions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk another amendment and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will state the amendment, 

The Curer CLERK. It is propesed, on 
page 8, lines 5 and 6, to strike out the 
words “the expiration date named in the 
lease” and substitute therefor the words 
“April 30, 1949.” 

Mr.CAIN. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment is offered as the result of a ques- 
tion raised on the floor last Friday by 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
SALTONSTALL]. All that it intends to do 
is to provide that after the expiration 
date of the law in question, namely, 
April 30, 1949, there shall be beyond that 
expiration date no restrictive limit on 
rents which may be agreed upon between 
tenants and property owners or land- 
lords. 

I will ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts if the amendment as offered is satis- 
factory to him? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
went over it with the Senator from 
Washington, and I think it covers the 
question I had in mind. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from Washington if that 
amendment is similar to the one writ- 
ten into the last bill which provided that 
once a 15-percent lease had been exe- 
cuted and the tenant moved out the 
property became decontrolled? 

Mr. CAIN. No. There is no similar- 
ity between the subjects which the Sen- 
ator has in mind. The amendment un- 
der consideration at the moment pro- 
vides that when the law expires on April 
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30, 1949, the right of-the Federal Govern- 
ment to prescribe a 15-percent arrange- 
ment or any other arrangement between 
the tenant and the landlord shall no 
longer exist; the theory obviously being 
that the law has come to its termination. 

Mr. MYERS. Why is there necessity 
for such an amendment? 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts merely wanted the law to be 
so plain on that subject that there could 
be no possible misunderstanding. May 
I say to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that the amendment is merely a clarify- 
ing one and nothing more. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to call up an amendment which 
presently lies on the desk and which 
bears the letter A. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 9, line 18, to strike out the period, 
insert a comma after the word “met,” 
and insert the following: ‘‘or when de- 
control in any.such area or any portion 
thereof is recommended by the local ad- 
visory board appointed as provided for 
in section 204 (e) (1) and having juris- 
diction over such area or portion 
thereof.” 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, if I am not 
very much mistaken, the clerk has read 
the wrong amendment. I asked that he 
read the one which is lettered A. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That amendment 
is lettered “A” also. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will.,have to identify the amend- 
ments by the names of the Senators of- 
fering them. 

Mr. CAIN. If I may, Mr. President, 
I should like to have consideration of 
the amendment lettered A and offered 
by me. The Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLeLLtan] had likewise offered 
an amendment under that letter, which 
caused the confusion. 

, The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 7, line 3, after “1948” to insert a 
comma and the following: “except that 
in the case of any such voluntary lease 
terminated on or after January 1, 1948, 
and prior to February —, 1948, the maxi- 
mum rent shall be not in excess of such 
15 percent or the rent in effect on Feb- 
ruary —, 1948, whichever may be higher.” 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, it is the in- 
tention of the author of the amendment 
that, should it prevail, the date to be in- 
cluded in the open February date would 
be the date of the passage of the bill, 
which probably will be this afternoon. 

In connection with the amendment I 
should like to make a brief statement, be- 
cause of the importance of the amend- 
ment to some of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

During my presentation of Senate bill 
2182 I offered an amendment to the bill 
in order to honor, as a maximum, rents 
which have been agreed upon by tenant 
and landlord in cases where a voluntary 
lease entered into under the provisions 
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of the 1947 act actually terminated he- 
tween December 31, 1947, and.the date of 
the vote on the amendment. . 

Under the provisions of section 204 (a) 
of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, “no 
housing accommodations for which a 
maximum rent is established pursuant 
to the provisions of the last proviso above 
shall be subject, after December 31, 1947, 
to any maximum rent established or 
maintained under the provisions of this 
title.” 

The proviso referred to is the one 
which allows decontrol through the 
medium of voluntary leases. In the 1947 
Rent and Housing Act it was determined 
by the Congress that leases which had 
been signed between tenants and land- 
lords prior to December 31, 19847, were to 
be completely decontrolled following that 
date. 

Although the named expiration date of 
these leases could not precede December 
31, 1948, in the normal course of human 
events some of these leases have obvious- 
ly and naturally already terminated. 
Until December 31, 1947, such premises 
remained under Federal rent control. 
However, after that date such premises 
were not under Federal rent control. 

In such a situation, it is entirely likely 
that the landlord may have expended 
considerably more in refurbishing or re- 
furnishing the accommodations than he 
could recoup over a reasonable period if 
the accommodations were to be recon- 
trolled to the extent necessary to assure 
that their maximum rents would not ex- 
ceed the amount of 15 percent over the 
maximum rent which would have been 


in effect, in the absence of a lease, on 
the date of the enactment of Senate bill 


2182. In any event, the rental arrange- 
ments have been made by the normal 
bargaining process between landlord and 
tenant in a free market in the so-called 
no man’s period from January 1, 1948, 
up to this afternoon. 

It is my considered opinion, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that under such circumstances it 
would amount actually to a breach of 
faith by the Congress if the rents of such 
accommodations were to be rolled back. 
The amendment I have offered, if agreed 
to, would allow such accommodations 
to continue to be rented through April 30, 
1949, at the rental agreed upon between 
landlord and tenant and in effect on the 
date this amendment is adopted even 
though such rental is in excess of the 
maximum rent otherwise allowed in the 
bill for housing accommodations rented 
either with or without a léase. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the distinguished 
Senator from Washington the meaning 
of the last words. They are not clear 
to me. Will he go over them again? 

Mr. CAIN. I should very much ap- 
preciate the opportunity of doing so. 

The amendment I have offered, if 
adopted, would allow such accommoda- 
tions—the accommodations I am re- 
ferring to are only those in connection 
with which leases were canceled between 
January 1, 1948, and today, up until this 
afternoon—to be rented through April 
30, 1949, or the termination date of the 
new law, at the rental agreed upon be- 
tween landlord and tenant and in effect 
on the date this amendment is adopted, 
presumably this afternoon, even though 
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such rental is-in excess of the maximum 
rent otherwise allowed in the bill for 
housing accommodations rented either 
with. or without a lease. 

What we are seriously and sincerely 
attempting to do is to say to tenants 
and landlords whose leases have been 
canceled since January 1, 1948, and 
where new arrangements for rent have 
been arrived at, that the Congress recog- 
nizes that they have done what the law 
of 1947 permitted them to do, and Con- 
gress is for that reason recognizing as 
being completely legitimate and valid 
an arrangement arrived at between the 
tenant and the landlord under the 
authorization granted by the law of 1947. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The point which I 
do not understand is the latter part of 
the Senator’s description. What is the 
rent in effect in February 1948? Is it 
the original controlled rent, is it the rent 
with the 15 percent additional added, or 
can it be any rent whatever the land- 
lord seeks to charge? 

Mr. CAIN. Let me give an example. 
Let us suppose the Senator from Ver- 
mont is the tenant and I am the land- 
lord. Under the law of 1947, we were 
permitted by the Congress to enter into 
a lease, but the lease figure was not to 
be more than 15 percent above that of 
the base-period figure. We were told by 
the law of 1947 that if we entered into 
that lease for an increase up to but not 
exceeding 15 percent, and if that lease 
were signed and filed prior to December 
31, 1947, the following day, the 1st day of 
January 1948 the lease and the premises 
would be entirely decontrolled, that the 
Federal Government had no further in- 
interest in the relationship between land- 
lord and tenant. That is exactly what 
the law of 1947 provided. 

Let us assume that sometime after 
the ist of January 1948, the Senator 
from Vermont canceled his lease with 
me for one reason or another; let us 
assume he moved away. Therefore, as 
the landlord, I secured for myself a new 
tenant, I wrote a lease which the new 
tenant signed, through which the new 
tenant, again by way of example, might 
have agreed to pay.100 percent more than 
had been paid. under the lease cf 1947, 
but. he agreed to pay more because I 
agreed to give him more éervices, for in- 
stance, by way of refurnishing his ac- 
commodations. 

Mr. FLANDERS. That may not have 
been the reason. why he agreed. It 
might have been because he could not 
get an apartment or a house anywhere 
else. 

Mr. CAIN. It is a reasonable assump- 
tion that a lease which has been signed 
between tenant and landlord has been 
signed as a result of an agreement mu- 
tually reached between the tenant and 
the landlord. All we are giving to the 
landlords, through the particular amend- 
ment I am offering, is the protection 
which they were guaranteed under a law 
which Congress passed not 7 months ago. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, in 
the terms so often used in the last few 
moments the Senator has made it crystal 
clear that any rent whatever,-no matter 
how high, may be perpetuated through 
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the life-of the proposed law,-even though 
the increase in rental may have been 
accepted by the tenant due to conditions 
of distress. _The Senator having made 
the point clear, I must-say that I shall 
be forced to vote against the amend- 
ment, believing that. the 15 percent is 
sufficient to carry through the land- 
lord’s interest for the remainder of the 
term of the rent law. 

Mr. CAIN. Will the Senator from 
Vermont permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

. Mr. FLANDERS. . Certainly. 

Mr. CAIN.. Let us assume—and we 
have a.right to make such an assump- 
tion—that a new tenant, because of a 
canceled lease of a previous tenant, is 
willing to pay 50 percent or 100 percent 
more than had previously been paid, be- 
cause of a capital investment which his 
new landlord had made in the premises 
in which the new tenant was going to 
live. If the amendment should be de- 
feated, as it may be, in cases such as that 
where the landlord, the property own- 
er had in good faith, under authority 
granted by the Congress, reached a valid, 
legal, legitimate agreement with his 
tenant through a lease under. which he 
was to get more money in return for 
which he was to give greater services, the 
rent would be rolled back, leave the land- 
lord with an obligation on his hands 
which the Congress had authorized him 
to make. Furthermore, if the aménd- 
ment should be rejected, the Senate 
would be in the position of saying, “Well, 
there are circumstances we could not 
judge of in 1947, and so we are going to 
take away from you a right which had 
been granted seven short months ago.” 

Mr. President, I can see no full sense 
of justice or fair play in that set of cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The junior Senator 
from Washington said he was going to 
ask me a question. I should like to know 
if he is now ready to do so? 

Mr. CAIN. I had asked the Senator 
the question. Does the Senator see any 
fairness—and I ask that as a very humble 
question—in rolling back the rent im- 
mediately after a landlord, in pursuance 
of his rights under a law, had obligated 
himself to certain commitments to a 


. tenant? 


Mr. FLANDERS. I may say to the 
Senator from Washington that I can 
consider innumerable cases, aside from 
the particular case which the Senator 
has just brought to our attention, and 
the injustice may lie with the landlord, 
it may lie with the tenant, it may lie 
anywhere, depending on the circum- 
stances. 

In turn I should like to ask the Senator 
from Washington whether there are not 
in the bill other recourses to which the 
landlord may resort for the removal of 
injustice affecting him, if, in fact, he has 
made a considerable outlay on the prop- 
erty being rented, and is unable to recoup 
the outlay owing to the fact that this 
particular amendment is omitted from 
the bill? 

Mr. CAIN. Every effort was made by 
the committee to make as certain.as we 
could that proper hardship relief shall 
be granted‘in deserving cases. But here 
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we are faced with a situation in which 
aman may have overobligated himself— 
perhaps I should not say “over- 
obligated”—on the assumption that he 
was going to be paid for the obligation 
he had. assumed. Let us assume the 
rents are rolled back. He has already 
committed himself to merchants in his 
particular community. He then has re- 
course, on a hardship basis, but it may 
be 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 months before he gets 
back, by way of increased rent, what the 
Government—his Congress—authorized 
him in the law of 1947 to incur by way 
of obligations. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Assume for a mo- 
ment that the amendment is not adopted. 
Then the last rent that was charged for 
a particular unit or particular accommo- 
dations would be the rent ceiling, would 
it not? 

Mr. CAIN. With one exception. . The 
law of 1947, under a lease arrangement, 
permitted an increase up to 15 percent; 
but let us assume that the lease was for 
a 10-percent-increase figure. If that 
lease were canceled and a new tenant 
moved in, then under the law, with the 
pending amendment omitted, the new 
tenant could be charged by the landlord 
up to the 15-percent increase. 

Mr. BALDWIN. That is, under the 
amendment he could be charged up to 
the. 15-percent increase? Under the 
amendment he could be charged any- 
thing, could he not? 

Mr. CAIN. . Under the amendment, for 
the period from January 1948 until now, 
any agreement which had been reached 
because of the authorization of the law 
of 1947 passed by the Congress, would be 
respected by the Congress of 1948. That 
is all there is to it. ; 

Mr.BALDWIN. That is, if the amend- 
ment were not adopted—let me go back 
to my original question—then the rent 
which was in effect at the time the lease 
terminated: would be the ceiling. If 
there were only a 10-percent increase 
there could still be another 5-percent in- 
crease, could there not? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. 

Mr. BALDWIN. But the 15 percent 
would be the ceiling? 

Mr. CAIN. Fifteen percent would be 
the ceiling. 

Mr. BALDWIN. If the pending 
amendment were adopted leases entered 
into during the particular interim period 
of 2 months, could be for any amount? 

Mr. CAIN. They could be for any 
amount. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Why make an excep- 
tion in favor of the landlords and ten- 
ants who happen to fall into this par- 
ticular group? Why not make the 
provisions uniform? In other words, if 
a landlord had agreed upon a 10- or 15- 
percent increase, in the light of the fact 
that he was going to make certain 
improvements in the accommodations, 
why should he be entitled, on the basis 
of such improvements, for which he was 
willing to accept a 10- or 15-percent in- 
crease, now to ask from a new tenant an 
additional amount? 
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Mr. CAIN. I think for the following 
three reasons: First, the law said to him, 
“If you sign a lease before December 31, 
1947, you can charge up to but not ex- 
ceeding 15 percent increase.” The law 
further said, “If that lease was signed 
and filed properly and legally after Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, your relationship with your 
tenant was out from under the control 
of the Office of the Housing Expediter, 
and from the time the lease was either 
canceled and a new lease was written, or 
from the time the lease was canceled and 
the new tenant came into the premises, 
it was a free relationship between a free 
tenant on the one hand, and a free land- 
lord on the other, and we are merely say- 
ing to the landlord: “You have done what 
you were authorized to do, and we, the 
Congress, not having known in 1947 that 
there was to be a law in 1948, still want 
to work no hardship on you, and we 
should protect what you have done in 
accordance with the law.” 

Mr. BALDWIN. One purpose of the 
1947 act, which I assume is continued in 
the pending measure—I refer to the pur- 
pose that was inherent in providing a 
15-percent increase—was to give the 
landlord a chance, and to encourage 
longer terms by the leasehold agreement 
process. If we set the precedent for 
doing what is now proposed for a par- 
ticular period, is it not highly probable 
that the new leases which are entered 
into, granting the 15-percent increase, 
or up to 15 percent increase, will be made 
for terms shorter than the term for 
which the rent control act is extended, 
with the hope that this new batch of 
leases will fall into a privileged class 
just as the Senator is now suggesting 
that batch of leases signed during the 
so-called interim period shall be treated 
as a privileged class? 

Mr. CAIN. I may say to the Senator 
from Connecticut that the answer is 
“No,” for the reason that any lease 
written under the authorization of the 
proposed law of 1948, or any lease which 
is written as the result of a canceled 
lease under the law of 1947, must have 
a termination date not before December 
31, 1949, when our proposed termination 
date for the law is April 30, 1949. So 
any lease that is written must extend 
for a period approximating nine months 
beyond the termination date of the law. 

I should like to say as frankly and as 
clearly as I can with reference to the 
Senator’s concern about setting a prece- 
dent, that in the opinion of those of us 
who have tried to study this particular 
troublesome problem as carefully as we 
could, we would be setting the precedent 
of saying to the American people, gov- 
erned by the legislation, “The Congress 
expects to live up to what it told you in 
the law of 1947.” We think that is a 
remarkably fine precedent to establish. 
When we tell landlords and tenants that 
they can do something, and the difficulty 
they get into lies with us, the Congress, 
and not with them, it is up to us to rec- 
ognize their right to protection. That is 
why the committee is so strongly for 
the amendment. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Would the amend- 
ment result in doing an injustice in the 
case Of a landlord who was shrewd 
enough to realize that if he made the 
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term of his new lease, with a 15-percent 
increase, something short of the term 
for which the whole Rent Control Act 
was extended? Might he not by that 
means put himself in a favorable posi- 
tion? On the other hand, landlords who 
lived up to the spirit of the old act and 
made the new leases for the full term 
during which the act was extended, 
would suffer, because they were not smart 
enough or shrewd enough to see that a 
lease for something shorter than the full 
term would work to their advantage. 

I think we should treat alike all those 
who made such leases, whether they were 
for the full term or not. When I voted 
for the 1947 act I assumed that when 
the increase up to 15 percent was granted, 
it would be in a lease which extended 
during the full term of the extension, be- 
cause, as I recall, it was argued that this 
provision would guarantee those who en- 
tered into the 15-percent increase a lease 
for the full term of extension of the act. 
I think it was only an afterthought that, 
after all, we had not done what we really 
intended to do, and what I understand 
this bill does. If a 15-percent increase, 
or anything up to a 15-percent increase, 
is granted, that sets, by agreement be- 
tween the landlord and tenant, a new rent 
ceiling which continues throughout the 
whole term of rent control. I believe 
that the effect of this amendment would 
be to give an undue advantage to those 
who were not, in essence, living up to 
what we thought the old act purported 
to do. 

Furthermore, I believe that the tenant 
who must make a lease in this particular 
period, in a position where he must 
choose between paying what the land- 
lord wants to charge and going to some 
new property which is entirely decon- 
trolled, or never has been controlled, and 
where he will have to pay what the land- 
lord wants to charge, is faced with Hob- 
son’s choice. So it is not a free enter- 
prise proposition. 


Mr. CAIN. Let me suggest to the | 


Senator from Connecticut that his as- 
sumption of a particular fact is wrong, 
for this reason: The Senator seems to 
be of the opinion—and I know that he 
feeis that it is so—that leases could be 
written for different terms under the 
law of 1947 or the law of 1948. In fact, 
that was not so, and is not so. Under 
the law of 1947 no leased facility was 
decontrolled unless the lease covering 
the facility was signed before December 
31, 1947, and did not expire prior to 
December 31, 1948. Bear in mind that 
the law of 1947 was enacted on July 26, 
1947. 

The case with which we are concerned 
at the moment is a perfectly natural one, 
which results through no overt act on 
the part of landlord and tenant. They 
have subscribed literally and completely 
to the law of 1947. 

By way of example, let us assume that 
a tenant gets a job in another city, a 
prospect he did not have in mind at the 
time he signed the lease in good faith. 
In nearly all the lease cases with which 
I am familiar throughout the country, 
the tenant—and not very often the land- 
lord—is given the right to cancel a lease 
on 30 days’ notice. Let us assume that 
in the interim period of less than 2 
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months the tenant cancels the lease. A 
new tenant comes in. The landlord has 
been authorized to renovate his facili- 
ties completely. Perhaps he takes ad- 
vantage of the departure of one tenant to 
do a thorough job, which he has wanted 
to do for years. A new tenant comes 
along and takes a look at the facilities, 
which are much better than they were 
when leased by the previous tenant; and 
the new tenant agrees to pay a rent far 
in excess of what had been previously 
charged. The landlord was doing what 
the law of 1947 authorized and empow- 
ered, and in fact encouraged him to do, 
because we want to rehabilitate Ameri- 
can properties. Many a tenant is look- 
ing not at the dollars he pays in rent, 
but at what he gets in return for the rent 
which he pays. We are merely seeking 
to provide the protection which I am 
Satisfied was intended by the law of 1947. 

My last word on the subject is that in 
3 weeks of hearings we were not con- 
fronted with any bulk of testimony which 
indicated that for any reason whatso- 
ever, fair or foul, leases in any consider- 
able numbers were being broken in the 
no-man’s-land interim. I do not t 
we are talking about very ‘many cases, in 
the first place; but even if only one case 
were involved, those of us who support 
this measure would be as strenuously for 
it as though there were 10,000,000, be- 
cause we are saying to a man, “You have 
done what you were told to do, and we 
will give you the protection to which we 
think -you are entitled.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
Senator will recall that we had numerous 
requests from those who have signed 
voluntary increase agreements up to 15 
percent, that under the new bill they be 
treated like everyone else, and carried 
forward to April 1949. 

Mr. CAIN. That is true. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of: Virginia. I do 
not recall that during the hearings or in 
executive session any reference what- . 
ever was made to this new class of Janu- 
ary and February landlords who now, as 
I understand, claim that they had leases 
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. expiring during those months, that they 


had voluntary Agreements above the 15 
percent, and that, therefore, they should 
be permitted, regardless of the treatment 
of all other tenants, to have this excep- 
tion made in their favor. 

Mr. CAIN. There was no discussion 
of this problem as such before the com- 
mittee or in the hearings, because it did 
not develop at that time. The problem 
developed on a careful analysis and re- 
search concerning the law. We were 
trying to make the provision as fair as 
we possibly could. The problem of what 
to do about canceled leases in the in- 
terim period came to our attention, and 
our recommendation results from some 
rather intensive thinking on the part of 
those who were studying how best to 
handle the situation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. My 
impression is that the group did not ask 
for this protection during the hearings 
or in executive session. 

Mr. CAIN. That is correct.. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
number affected must of necessity be 
very limited. If we place in this bill a 
special provision that a 40,- 50-, or 60- 
percent increase in rent which is placed 
in effect during 2 months may be con- 
tinued, I feel that. that provision will 
stick out like a sore thumb all through 
the bill, in the eyes of both landlords 
and tenants. The tenants will say, “We 
did not get the proper protection.” 
Other landlords will say, “You were more 
liberal with a small group than you were 
with us.” 

Mr. CAIN. Let us take a case in which 
a lease was canceled in the interim pe- 
riod, and the landlord in good faith— 
because the law told him to do so— 
undertook obligations with respect to 
which he assumed he would be able to 
recoup himself as a result of increased 
rent. What are we going to do for him 
in terms of equity and fairness? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Do we 
not make it clear in the revision of the 
present law that if the landlord is not 
getting an adequate return on his in- 
vestment he can prove a hardship case, 
and be given relief? 

Mr. CAIN. That is true. 

Mr, ROBERTSON of Virginia. He has 
a right to go first to the rent-control 
board, and then to the Expediter, and 
say, “I want increased rentals because of 
these improvements.” Does the Senator 
believe that there were many landlords 
who were so convinced that we were going 
to let this law die that they made 
extravagant improvements in their 
apartments and dwelling houses on the 
assumption that the tenant would pay 
a high rent and they would get the 
money back on the investment, and that 
now we must step in quickly and protect 
them in that situation? 

Mr. CAIN. My own feeling is that 
probably the majority of landlords 
thought the Congress would extend the 
law, but I very much doubt if many 
property owners or landlords who had 
been decontrolled assumed that the next 
Congress, 7 months after one law was 
passed which decontrolled them, would 
act to recontrol them. That is precisely 
what we shall be doing if this amend- 
ment is defeated. I think there is logic 
in the proposition that whether there is 
only 1 example or whether there are 
10,000, they are entitled to the protection 
which Congress promised them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Carn]. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, before 
the hearings of the subcommittee and 
throughout the subcommittee hearings 
the junior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Carn] was very frank as to his posi- 
tion. He indicated he was against the 
continuation of rent control, and that 
so far as he was concerned the country 
would be much better off if rent control 
were to end on February 29. I say he 
was very frank about that. But now I 
believe it is the Senator from Washing- 
ton who proposes the amendment which 
is presently before the Senate. 

Mr. President, the existing rent-con- 


trol law, under which the country is oper- . 


ating today, has many vices, and one of 
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its great vices is the provision to which 
the Senator from Washington has now 
referred. I would say it is a joker in the 
present rent-control bill. It is a sleeper, 
because landlords who, before December 
31, executed leases for a 15-percent in- 
crease in rents would have their property 
without any rent control whatsoever if 
the tenant moved between January 1 and 
the expiration of rent control on Febru- 
ary 29. I doubt whether very many 
Members of the House or the Senate 
knew there was such a provision in the 
bill. I repeat it was a sleeper; it was a 
joker; it was one of the vices of the bill, 
and the bill had many vices. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for me for a moment? 

Mr. MYERS. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. CAIN. Let me suggest that the 
Senator’s assumption that such an in- 
sertion in the 1947 bill was a sleeper or 
a joker is obviously the Senator’s own 
construction. The junior Senator from 
Washington has read the REcorRD most 
carefully with reference to the debate 
which occurred in this Chamber. The 
debate discloses that the so-called joker 
and sleeper to which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania refers was as thoroughly 
discussed and digested as was almost 
any other item I have seen considered 
and debated during a brief experience 
in-the Senate. It is my belief that inas- 


much as that provision was adopted by a 
majority vote, the conclusion is inescapa- 
ble that the Members of the Senate knew 
precisely what they were doing. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, has the 
Senator from Washington finished? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MYERS. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Washington is 
entitled to his opinion. He and many 
others may believe that the situation is 
as he has just described it. However, I 
say frankly that I do not believe very 
many Members of the Senate were aware 
of that provision. 

Now we find that the amendment 
presently proposed by the junior Senator 
from Washington has for its purpose the 
continuation of that inequity. 

Mr. President, why should the Con- 
gress protect the landlords who, know- 
ing that rent control might end on Feb- 
ruary 29, increased the rents charged 
their tenants 50 percent, 75 percent, or 
100 percent? The Senator from Wash- 
ington has said, “Well, that is the law, 
and they entered into leases at arm’s 
length.” Mr. President, all of us know 
there were no arm’s-length leases. I 
have on my desk at this moment letters 
coming from all over the United States. 
Many of them come-from various places 
in Pennsylvania. In those letters it is 
stated that the tenants often entered 
into the 15-percent-increase leases be- 
cause the landlords had the hammer 
over their heads and because the tenants 
knew that unless they signed the 15-per- 
cent-increase lease, if rent control end- 
ed on February 29 they certainly would 
be out on the streets just as soon as the 
laws of the particular jurisdiction would 
permit the landlord to eject them. 

On the other hand, I have received 
many letters in which it is. stated that 
the tenants could not sign 15-percent- 
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increase leases because the landlords 
said to them, “Oh, no; wait until Febru- 
ary 29, and then I will increase your rent 
50 or 100 percent. ‘The sky is the limit 
after February 29, and I am not even go- 
ing to give you a 15-percent-increase 
lease now.” 

But now, Mr. President, we find that 
because of that provision of the law, the 
property a tenant rented may have be- 
come decontrolled, and under those cir- 
cumstances some landlords may have 
increased the rent 50 or 100 percent. 
Yet it is proposed, by this amendment, to 
protect them. 

Mr. President, this country is still in a 
period of inflation, and this law is the 
only protection against further inflation 
that is left. We now hear talk of a third 
round of rent increases, and, if this step 
is taken, there will be a third round of 
rent increases. 

Obviously the present situation is a 
substantially fair one to both the land- 
lord and the tenant. The landlord is 
able to obtain increases in rent sufficient 
to compensate him for any increases in 
the cost of operating the rental property. 
If the landlord has made renovations, he 
can go to the proper authorities and can 
obtain an increase in the rent sufficient 
to enable him to be repaid the cost of 
such renovations. But certainly the 
landlord should not be allowed to obtain 
an unconscionable increase of rent. 

Mr. President, this amendment, if 
adopted, will add confusion upon confu- 
sion. In the case of an apartment house 
in which there are perhaps 15 apart- 
ments, under the provision which the 
Senator from Washington now wishes to 
have written into this bill it will be pos- 
sible to have the rent on one apartment 
increased 100 percent and the rent on 
another apartment increased 15 percent, 
and the rent on another apartment not 
increased at all. So I say that this 
amendment, if adopted, will confuse the 
entire issue. I say it will destroy rent 
control. There are many ways of de- 
stroying it, but this is one way. 

Mr. President, those who advocate real 
rent control, fair rent control, should be 
opposed to this amendment, because I 
feel that those who vote for this amend- 
ment will be definitely taking a stand for 
decontrol. This amendment is merely 
one method of doing it. 

So I hope all of us are aware of what 
we are doing when we vote on this 
amendment. I hope our eyes are open, 
and that when we vote on the question 
of the adoption of this amendment we 
know exactly what we are doing. I trust 
that those who vote for this amendment 
realize that they will be voting to allow 
the landlords of decontrolled property to 
continue to charge as much as they 
please. Of course, Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that in most cases the decontrol of 
such property occurred for reasons which 
certainly were not fair and just to the 
tenant, for it seems to me the reason for 
the decontrol of the property was that 
the landlord wished to get as much as the 
traffic would bear. So the property was 
decontrolied, and then the landlord could 
ask for as much rent as he wished to ask 
for. The sky was the limit, and the 
landlords got all that the traffic would 
bear. 
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Mr, President, I think it is about time 
that we examine this proposed legisla- 
tion from the point of view of what is 
best for all the people. Let us stop try- 
ing to turn a fast dollar, and let us do 
what is best for the people. 

So, I sincerely hope the amendment 
will be rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. [Putting the question.] The 
noes appear to have it. 

Mr. CAIN. I request a division. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Baldwin 
Barkiey 
Brewster 
Bricker 


The 


Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Myers 
O’Daniel 
Overton 
Pepper 
Reed 


Revercomb 
Robertson, Va. 


Hoey 

Holland 

Ives 

Jenner 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnston, S.C. 
Kem 

Kilgore 
Knowland 
Langer 

Lodge 
McCarran 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McFarland 


Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Ecton Vandenberg 
Ferguson Watkins 
Wiley 
Williams 
Wilson 
Young 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-four Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The Chair will state the parliamentary 
situation. The question is on _ the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Catn]. The Chair took 
a voice vote and announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. At that 
point the Senator from Washington 
asked for a division, at which point a 
quorum call intervened. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, there 
are times when, God forgive me, I wish 
I were a lawyer. This is one of those 
rare occasions. I should like to have 
some Member on the floor who is a 
lawyer state clearly whether in the rent 
law of 1947 a rent is in fact and legally 
decontrolled if the lease be broken before 
the expiration date fixed in the law. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I do not 
know that I can help the Senator very 
much. I know presently of no lawyers 
in the Senate who are thoroughly 
familiar with the answer to the Senator’s 
question, but I draw his attention to the 
fact that Mr. Charles F. Boots, a legisla- 
tive counsel who has been working on 
this problem since its very beginning, 
and Mr. William McKenna, who sits on 
my left, and who is an attorney attached 
to the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, for which committee the Senator 
and I toth do our best, are now and have 
been firmly of the opinion that any lease 
which was in effect and filed with the 
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Office of Housing Expediter prior to 
December 31, 1947, and in effect on and 
after January 1, 1948, was, is, and has 
been completely decontrolled. ‘The sub- 
stance of this particular amendment is to 
say with respect to the short-term period 
from January 1 to February 24, 1948, 
that new arrangements which have been 
legally entered into between tenant and 
landlord as a result of the cancellation of 
a decontrolled lease shall be respected by 
the law of 1948, regardless of the rental 
figure arrived at as between the tenant 
and the landlord. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, in 
default of similarly impressive legal ar- 
gument from the floor I feel compelled to 
accept that statement as to the status of 
leases broken between those two dates. 
In that case I do not see how I can prop- 
erly do what I said I would do, namely, 
vote against the amendment, because, 
while to my mind the amendment con- 
travenes the intent and purpose of the 
Congress, both in the original rent law 
and in the present situation, and the in- 
tent of the committee which drew up the 
bill and reported it to the Senate, never- 
theless it does not seem to me proper to 
invalidate perfectly legal contracts en- 
tered into in good faith. So, with the 
utmost regret, I shall join the junior 
Senator from Washington on _ this 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly, I will yield to 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. It was 
my understanding that, under the law 
which will shortly expire, if a voluntary 
contract was entered into the property 
involved would not be decontrolled if 
the landlord violated his contract. There 
could only be decontrol of the property 
when the contract was legally termi- 
nated. Is not that correct? 

Mr. CAIN. I think, not entirely so. 
My interpretation is that the property 
was decontrolled following the first of 
January 1948, providing the lease had 
been signed and filed with the Office of 
the Housing Expediter prior to December 
31,1947. But Ido agree with the Senator 
from Virginia that in instances in which 
a landlord illegally terminated a lease 
before its termination date, that prop- 
erty was returned to control. With ref- 
erence, however, to all leases outstanding 
which were canceled prior to their ter- 
mination date for natural causes the 
resulting unleased properties were thor- 
oughly and completely decontrolled. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. 
not the purpose of the voluntary agree- 
ment to protect tenants who were willing 
to sign up for a lease which ran beyond 
the date of expiration of the control law? 

Mr. CAIN. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. If that 
was the purpose, no landlord could then 
violate such a contract as would run pre- 
sumably to the 3lst of December 1948. 
If he did violate it he could not take ad- 
vantage of it and sav that it is now de- 
controlled because there: was no control. 

Mr. CAIN. Thatis correct. Every ten- 
ant is given a 30-day cancellation clause, 
and a tenant who moves out of a facility 
to move to another city is not doing an 
illegal act. He was entitled to and was 
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given all the protection of law so long 
as he lived in that facility. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. That 
comes back to my original contention, 
that only those units were decontrolled 
as to which the contract was legally ter- 
minated. 

Mr. CAIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Would 
violation of the contract result in decon- 
trol of the property?. If so, someone else 
cai violate it beyond the date provided 
for in the amendment. 

Mr. CAIN. Except that the proposed 
law of 1948 precludes that being done. 
We are faced with a very awkward situ- 
ation because of a time lag between the 
law of 1947 and the law of 1948, which 
has not yet been passed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I 
have great respect for our committee 
colleague the Senator from Vermorit 
(Mr. FLANDERS], and have been trying to 
ascertain why he is now for the pending 
amendment when a little while ago he 
was strongly against it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It seems to me 
that the answer to the Senator from 
Virginia is this: As I understand it, the 
question is not one of violating terms in 
leases, or anything of the kind. Let us 
assume there is a lease made on Decem- 
ber 31, 1847, to run until December 31, 
1948, and for some reason or other in 
January or February 1948, the tenant 
leaves the property, and the property 
becomes vacant. The landlord and a 
new tenant make a lease which is agree- 
able to them, which they consider fair, 
for a rental which may be above the 15- 
percent increase allowed under the 1947 
law. If the pending bill should be en- 
acted—and I ask this as a question of the 
Senator from Washington—would it not 
make unlawful the contract which was 
mutually agreed upon by landlord and 
tenant to whom I have referred, if this 
amendment were not adopted? There 
are many better lawyers in the Senate 
than I am, but I wonder, and I ask it as 
a question, Is not the only ground on 
which a contract mutually agreed to by 
two parties can be canceled that it is 
against public policy? Am I correct in 
that? If I am correct, then unless this 
amendment be adopted, we must say that 
every lease entered into voluntarily be- 
tween a tenant and a landlord in this 
period of time is now against public 
policy, and therefore must be canceled. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. If the 
Senator from Washington will yield at 
that point, there is a provision here for a 
15-percent increase, and that was our 
general plan in connection with volun- 
tary leases. But the amendment goes 
further than that, and says either 15 
percent or whatever the contract pro- 
vides, even if it is sky high. If the Sen- 
ator from Washington would be willing 
to make the provision conform to our 
general policy, that a lease may be raised 
15 percent by voluntary agreement, I 
should have no objection, but he goes 
further and says that if the landlord is 
able to get a 50-percent increase during 
January, up to a date in February, then 
we will confirm his right to such an in- 
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crease. I say that is going to stick out 
in this bill like a sore thumb, because it 
applies only to the so-called interim 
period of 2 months, and to a very limited 
number of landlords. Would the Sena- 
tor be willing to cut it back to 15 percent? 

Mr. CAIN. Let me suggest to the 
Senator from Virginia that justice, if I 
may use his term, often stands out pre- 
cisely like a sore thumb. I am satisfied 
there is no lawyer among the many in 
this’ very distinguished body who can 
make any conceivable legal argument on 
the question whether or not the leases 
filed with the Housing Expediter and 
properly signed before December 31, 
1947, were or were not decontrolled. 
Every single individual will, I am satis- 
fied, automatically agree that they were 
decontrolled. The amendment merely 
states that we are recognizing a contract 
which the Congress authorized to be en- 
tered into between a property owner and 
a tenant. We are giving the landlords 
the protection, for a limited period of 
time, which the law of 1947 guaranteed 
them. On the other hand, the only sin- 
gle conceivable reason why the amend- 
ment should be voted down is that now, 
on the 24th day of February, the same 
Senate which passed the law of 1947 
guaranteeing a certain performance will 
say, “We knew not precisely what we 
were doing seven short months ago when 
we did that.” To me the problem is one 
of continuing to guarantee a contract 
which has been guaranteed, or to change 
our minds with reference to a policy. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I ad- 
mit that all these new contracts which 
we call the 15-percent voluntary con- 
tracts decontrolled the property when 
they were filed. 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Some 
of those contracts, perhaps a majority of 
them, were to run until the 3lst of De- 
cember, 1948. 

Mr. CAIN. They all had to run that 
date or longer; there were no exceptions. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of. Virginia. But 
the rents were decontrolled. 

Mr. CAIN. Exactly. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Did 
we not by unanimous vote in the commit- 
tee vote to reimpose the controls on 
them and prevent further increases until 
the 30th of April, 1949? 

Mr. CAIN. Under the law of 1948; 
the Senator is exactly correct. But let 
me draw attention again to the fact that 
for a period before we have the law of 
1948 there are leases being canceled, as 
the law of 1947 said they could be can- 
celed, and new arrangements are being 
entered into between tenants and land- 
lords from January 1, 1948, up to date, 
which the law of 1947 said was perfectly 
correct and proper. It is for that un- 
known and relatively small number of 
canceled leases that we seek to continue 
the protection which every single prop- 
erty owner in America had been told by 
the law of 1947 he was entitled to. That 
is the matter of principle involved. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, in con- 
sidering the general subject of rent con- 
trol, and the particular amendment now 
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pending, it seems rather amusing to me 
that rent control has continued to exist 
in the District of Columbia, where most 
of us live, as it was when it was first 
enacted. Last year, when the law under 
which we are now operating was enacted, 
rent control in the District of Columbia 
was in an entirely different situation. 
The bills which have now been intro- 
duced for the extension of rent control 
in the District of Columbia differ from 
the bill now pending as night differs from 
day. 

In regard to the amendment now pend- 
ing, a quorum call interrupted the debate 
which was proceeding, and I fear that 
some Senators now present may not 
have been here prior to the quorum call. 
So without intimating that I might 
clarify the situation, or that it is neces- 
sary, I do think that every Senator now 
on the floor should know exactly what 
he is called upon to vote on. 

Under the present Rent Control Act 
a landlord could execute a lease pro- 
viding for a 15-percent increase or less, 
and if a tenant vacated the property 
after January 1, 1948, the property would 
become decontrolled. Some landlords 
increased rents 50 percent, 75 percent, 
or 100 percent. The proposed amend- 
ment endeavors to maintain and will, if 
adopted, maintain that status, and what- 
ever the increase the landlord received 
after the property was decontrolled will 
remain a legal increase. 

Mr. President, I think those who are 
worried about the legal status of con- 
tracts which have been entered into 
should read some of the testimony which 
the Housing Expediter gave to the sub- 
committee. He said that in the case 
of some properties, at least where the 
landlord knew the tenants were going 
to vacate, he had the tenants enter into 
contracts for an increased rental, a capri- 
cious increase of 50 cents a month, or a 
dollar a month, but that was sufficient 
to comply with the terms of the act. 
The increase did not have to be 15 per- 
cent to decontrol the property. It could 
be an increase of 50 cents a month, or a 
dollar a month, or a dollar and a quarter 
amonth. There were such inceased con- 
tracts entered into in some instances. 
The landlords thereby complied with the 
law. Then the tenants moved out of the 
property. The landlord knew the ten- 
ants were going to move out of the prop- 
erty, but he had entered into a lease 
with the tenants for increase of rent, 
within the terms of the act. The old 
tenants moved out, and then the land- 
lord obtained from the new tenants a 
50 percent or 75 percent or 100 percent 
increase. He was within the law, Mr. 
President. I do not believe, however, the 
Congress should protect such landlords 
who have lived up to the letter of the 
law but who have not lived up to the 
spirit of the law. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that if the 
amendment is adopted it will be an indi- 
cation that the Congress is passing a 


decontrol bill, and not a control bill. I. 


remind the Senate once more that they 
are not doing to tenants in the District 
of Columbia what they are doing to the 
other tenants of America. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In spite of the debate 
which has taken place on the floor of the 
Senate, I am a little bit confused about 
the amendment. I think perhaps the 
confusion can be cleared up in my mind 
if I were to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington a question. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator from 
Kentucky for the implied compliment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose a contract 
was entered into between a landlord and 
a tenant prior to the 3lst of December, 
to take effect on the 1st of January, and 
to run until the end of the present year. 

Mr. CAIN. Or to take effect before 
December 31, 1947. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. We will assume 
that the contract contained a 15-percent 
increase, and that by reason of the con- 
tract the particular property was decon- 
trolled, and remained decontrolled dur- 
ing the life of the contract, or until Con- 
gress enacted some other law. Now, in 
the event that between the Ist of Janu- 
ary and the date contained in the Sena- 
tor’s amendment the tenant died or 
moved, so that there was no longer a 
binding contract between the landlord 
and the tenant who was occupying the 
property at the time the contract was 
made, another contract is made with an- 
other tenant, still under a decontrol 
status, and we might assume that that 
someone was so anxious to obtain an 
apartment or’a house that he would pay 
even a 100-percent increase in the rent. 
If that happened in any case, the Sena- 
tor’s amendment would legalize that in- 
crease, so the. property would still remain 
decontrolled, notwithstanding the boost 
in the rent to which the tenant either 
voluntarily or by pressure or force of 
circumstances was compelled to agree. 

Mr.CAIN. The Senator is quite right. 
It would protect that situation, however 
unsavory a particular case might be, and 
every one of the legitimate cases that re- 
sulted in an increased rent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So notwithstanding 
the fact that there was control over a 
particular piece of property, when it be- 
came decontrolled by the entering into of 
the contract containing an increase up 
to 15 percent, it remained decontrolled, 
no matter what happened after that? 

Mr. CAIN. That is one distinction, I 
may say to the Senator from Kentucky, 
between the law of 1947, which we seek 
in this amendment to preserve, and the 
proposed law of 1948, which provides with 
reference to the future that if a lease en- 
tered into for an increase up to but not 
exceeding 15 percent, is canceled and 
if another lease is not written with a 
new tenant, the property shall return to 
the jurisdiction of the Office of the Rent 
Administrator. But by reason of the pro- 
visions of the law of 1947, and because the 
period involved is short, and because the 
number of cases concerned is relatively 
small, we think it only fair and proper 
to say to landlords who have signed con- 
tracts for greater rent figures than they 
were entitled to under the first lease, that 
their action is legitimate. We have said 
that by law, and we do noé expect to 
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penalize them during this limited period 
up to and including today. 

Mr, BARKLEY. It may be legitimate 
not to penalize individuals in certain ex- 
ceptional cases, but we should compare 
that with the degree of stupidity that 
may actuate a landlord who forces some- 
one who wants to rent a facility which 
has become vacant during the 2 months 
to pay a higher rent than the landlord 
would have gotten if the tenant with 
whom he had the contract originally had 
not died or vacated the property. 

Mr. CAIN. I am satisfied the Senator 
from Kentucky will agree with me that 
we can only generalize on some of these 
situations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, I realize we can 
only generalize, but the sum of the in- 
dividual cases makes a general situation. 

Mr. CAIN. Exactly so. But the point 
of view and position taken by those who 
are in support of the amendment is that 
obviously and clearly there are always 
a far greater number of people who do 
the right thing than who do the wrong 
thing, and I know we are in perfect agree- 
ment on that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am happy always to 
have believed that. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. When testimony was 
heard by the committee, did it receive 
any evidence as to the number of volun- 
tary leases that were entered into before 
December 31, 1947? 

Mr. CAIN. Approximately 1,660,000 
leases were outstanding in this country 
as the result of the law of 1947, on the 
4th day of January 1948. 

Mr.COOPER. Did the committee have 
any testimony at all which would enable 
the Senator to give any estimate as to the 
number of leases which would be ex- 
cepted from control by reason of their ex- 
= between January 1, 1948, and this 

ay? 

Mr. CAIN. The question was pre- 
sented to as many responsible persons as 
it could be, without any satisfaction by 
way of an answer at all, because once a 
lease was canceled on a piece of prop- 
erty which had been decontrolled, the 
Office of the Housing Expediter, so far 
as I know, would have no further track 
of the status of that property. 

Mr. COOPER. As I understand the 
Senator’s argument supporting his 
amendment, he takes the position that 
under the provisions of the Rent Control 
Act passed last year all the’ properties 
which were the subject of voluntary 
leases executed before January 1, 1948, 
were decontrolied as of that date? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. If such property was 
vacated and if the landlord was fortu- 
nate enough to enter into a new lease 
after January 1, 1948, and before today 
which gives him a rent higher than the 
maximum rent, plus 15 percent, under 
the provisions of his amendment the 
property is considered by the committee 
to be decontrolled. 

Mr. CAIN. We do indeed. 

Mr. COOPER. Yet other properties 
which were the subject of voluntary 
lease, which have been vacated or the 
leases terminated and for which the 
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landlord has not been able to secure a 
new contract since January 1, are placed 
again under control by the amendment. 

Mr. CAIN. That is correct, providing 
the lease is broken or canceled. 

Mr. COOPER. Upon what theory does 
the Senator assert that one class of prop- 
erty, which was decontrolled by reason 
of the voluntary lease provision, cannot 
again be placed under control, and that 
another class of the same property 
should be placed under control? 

Mr. CAIN. I think the answer is very 
clear and can be briefly stated. When 
the law of 1947 was approved by the Sen- 
ate and the House, and signed by the 
President, the Congress and the Admin- 
istration assumed that the law would 
expire on the last day of the month of 
February in the year 1948, which was 
roughly around the first of the year, and 
the determination was made, in at least 
a casual way, by the Administration and 
both Houses of Congress, that there was 
to be a new rent-control law of 1948. So 
we ran into this problem, which we would 
not have encountered at all if we were 
not in the process of writing a law for 
1948, but as we are framing a law for 
1948, and operating under the law of 
1947, the substance and intent and pur- 
pose of the amendment is merely to pro- 
vide during this limited period the pro- 
tection which was guaranteed to the 
property owners by the law of 1947. 

Mr. COOPER. I may be wrong, but it 
seems to me the amendment is incon- 
sistent and inequitable in that it would 
provide that a certain class of property 
which was decontrolled, shall again be 
placed under control and releases from 
control other properties decontrolled un- 
der the same circumstances, solely be- 
cause the owners have changed the ren- 
tal value since January 1, 1948. 

Mr. CAIN. I think there is that con- 
sistency which has arisen quite nat- 
urally, for the reason stated, that when 
we provided that when a lease was can- 
celed under the law of 1947 a landlord 
could write a new lease for any figure 
mutually agreed upon between himself 
and his new tenant, no one in the Con- 
gress anticipated that there was to be a 
law of 1948. Now, if we strive to be 
thoroughly consistent we are saying to 
an unknown number of landlords who 
have operated from January 1 up to date 
iz. accordance with the law of 1947. “You 
have in fact broken a law which you did 
not even know existed, so if you have 
arrived at a higher rate of rent, we will 
roll it back.” 

Mr. COOPER. As I understand, the 
power which we exercise under the rent- 
control law is to fix maximum rents by 
law, without respect to the terms which 
landlord and tenant might agree to vol- 
untarily. It seems to me that if the con- 
ditions which justify the exercise of the 
power exist today, the power should be 
exercised equitably as against all classes 
of property. We should control or de- 
control. I do not believe the amend- 
ment is consistent with this principle 
or that it is equitable. 

Mr. CAIN. If we were seeking mainly 
to be consistent, I would gladly agree 
with the junior Senator from Kentucky; 
but from the point of view of those who 
support this amendment. justice is much 
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more important than consistency, be- 
cause if we are consistent we are unfair. 
If we are just in this limited interim 
period, we are obviously creating a par- 
ticular bit of inconsistency within what 
otherwise is a pretty consistent piece of 
legislation. We have no answer for the 
injustice which we would cause by our 
own conduct if we were to defeat this 
amendment. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, we 
are recognizing a vicious situation for 
which, it seems to me, we have no 
remedy. But the full viciousness of the 
situation has not yet appeared. 

It will be weeks before this bill wends 
its weary way from this floor to the 
House, from the House to its committees, 
from the committees back to the House, 
then to conference, and then to the Pres- 
ident. That is the worst element in this 
amorphous mess into which we have 
gotten. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FLANDERS. In a moment I shall 
have finished. 

It seems to me that it would be wise 
for us to terminate, in some proper legal 
terms, the decontrol which takes effect 
when leases are terminated by mutual 
consent between certain dates; and I 
serve notice that I shall offer such an 
amendment to the 30-day extension res- 
olution when it comes to the Senate. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, let me re- 
spond very briefly to the Senator from 
Vermont, to see if we are using the same 
terms. He expresses a fear that because 
of the natural delay in passing legislation 
a number of other leases may be can- 
celled, not all for good cause. However, 
the date was left open. The amendment 
reads “February —, 1948.” It was our 
intention, if this amendment should pre- 
vail, to cover the period from January 1, 
1948, to the date of the passage of the 
amendment, which would be February 
24, today. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Why not put it in 
this minute, whether the bill goes 
through or not? 

Mr. CAIN. That is precisely why the 
date was left blank in the printed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand, the difficulty has arisen be- 
cause of a provision in last year’s law 
which it seems to me was a mistake, de- 
controlling property after the 15 percent 
increase had been made. Does the new 
bill contain a similar provision with re- 
spect to leases which are made under 
the new bill? Would such property be 
decontrolled again? 

Mr. CAIN. If there is a lease under 
the 1948 law, the property is decon- 
trolled. But if an outstanding lease is 
canceled and is not replaced with an- 
other lease, the unleased property is re- 
turned to control. 

Mr. TAFT. It seems to me to be un- 
justifiable to remove such property from 
control. We might say that when it is 
returned to control by the cancellation 
of a lease, the rent shall not be fixed 
higher than the figure in the lease. 

Mr. CAIN. That is provided for in 
the 1948 bill. , 

Mr. TAFT. What the Senator from 
Vermont is suggesting is that if we are 
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to pass a thirty-day extension resolution, 
we might provide that hereafter, between 
now and the time the law finally becomes 
effective, if a lease is canceled there shall 
be no decontrol. I do not see why that 
should not be done, because it seems to 
me obvious that a landlord and tenant 
could get together, and the landlord 
might well pay the tenant to abandon his 
lease, in order that the landlord might 
have the property back free from con- 
trol and be at liberty to charge anything 
he pleased thereafter. 

I think the suggestion of the Senator 
from Vermont is very reaSonable. If this 
week we must pass a 30-day extension 
resolution because the House will not 
have time to consider the bill, we might 
well attach to the resolution a provision 
that leases made under the old law and 

‘canceled after the first of March shall 
no longer have the effect of removing 
the property from control, but that only 
the privilege of charging a 15 percent 
advance shall be allowed. 

Mr. CAIN. That, presumably, would 
be a decision to be made at the time the 
resolution was under consideration by 
the Senate. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. It does no good to 
put it into this bill, because this bill will 
not become law, I may suggest to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I am 
glad to have the support of the Senator 
from Ohio. I trust that we shall be able 
to follow through when the resolution 
comes over. 

I should like to ask the junior Senator 
from Washington if he would accept a 
change in his amendment A inserting 
the figure “24”, after the word “‘Febru- 
ary” at the beginning of line 4. 

Mr. CAIN. I shall be most pleased 
to accept it. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Also at the begin- 
ning of line 6, after the word “Febru- 
ary.” 

Mr. CAIN. I am glad to accept the 
suggestion of the Senator from Vermont. 
That date was left open so as to insert 
the date on which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment is per- 
fected by the insertion of the indicated 
date. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Carn]. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr.:President, this sub- 
ject is de novo to me. I have not had 
an opportunity to talk with the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington, who 
has done such a fine and conscientious 
job as chairman of the subcommittee. 
I realized his views when I appointed 
him; but no man could have been fairer 
than he was in conducting the hearings. 

This amendment is new to me. I can- 
not accept it, because the committee as 
a whole reported the bill unanimously 
with the proviso that rents could be con- 


tinued under lease until December 1949; ° 


and I am standing on the action of the 
committee, which in my judgment was 
sound. 

I do not know the genesis of the Sen- 
ator’s thought in this matter, but I be- 
lieve that the sound values lie in allow- 
ing the continuation of theseleases until 
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December 1949 with the limitation of 
a 15-percent increase. I should like to 
see that policy prevail. 

r. C. Mr. President, that is pre- 
cisely what is intended to be continued, 
with the exception of the time lag, which 
no one could have anticipated. 

Mr. TOBEY. There is an interim of 
2 months. 

Mr.CAIN. A little less than 2 months. 

Mr. TOBEY. In that eventuality, the 
blue sky is the limit on what could be 
agreed upon. 

Mr. CAIN. On January 1 there were 
approximately 1,660,000 leases outstand- 
ing. How many of those leases have 
been canceled, no one is qualified to say. 
Because we have heard so little from any 
source concerning a large number of 
leases being canceled, we have the right 
to assume, I think, that only a small 
number have actually been canceled. We 
have approached the entire problem on 
the basis of equity, justice, and principle. 
That is all we have thought about from 
beginning to end. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief observation. 

I agree with the Senator from Ohio 
that it was a mistake last year to put into 
the law, as it now exists, the provision for 
the decontrol of rent facilities wherever 
a contract for an increase of the rent up 
to 15 percent was made. I have no ob- 
jection to continuing the 15-percent 
maximum increase on a general level; 
but I do feel that it is unfair, although 
the practice may be limited, because of 
the 2-month hiatus created by this 


amendment, to allow contracts which will 
permit a situation whereby a tenant oc- 
cupying an exact duplicate of the rental 
facility occupied by another tenant will 
be paying substantially more rent than 


the other tenant will. For instance, 
if an apartment were renting for $50 
a month and if a 15-percent rent in- 
crease had been agreed to between the 
landlord and the tenant, which would 
make the rent $57.50 a month, and if a 
tenant living next door to the other ten- 
ant—on the same floor, and occupying 
the same number of rooms; in other 
words, having a precise duplicate of the 
other rental facility—had either died or 
moved away, so as to leave the property 
vacant, the landlord might have entered 
into an agreement with a subsequent ten- 
ant for a rent of $100 a month, thus 
bringing about a situation whereby two 
tenants living alongside each other and 
occupying the same kind of rental fa- 
cility would be paying entirely differ- 
ent rates of rent for them. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we 
made a mistake last year in decontrol- 
ling property that was subject to these 
agreements, and I think we should now 
try to correct that mistake, if possible, 
even if only for the 2 months, January 
and February, so as to avoid the creation 
of a situation whereby prospective ten- 
ants might have advantage taken of 
them and their families as a result of 
the fact that because of these conditions 
they were required to pay more rent than 
they should have been required to pay. 

Because of my fears on that score and 
because of the obvious inequity as be- 
tween two such tenants, I do not feel I 
can support the amendment, 
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Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky is aware, is he not, 
that today there is no requirement that 
a tenant sign a lease for such increased 
rent? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course. 

Mr. CAIN. So, in any apartment 
house we may choose to select, we may 
find precisely the situation which wor- 
ries the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. Of course, if 
a tenant signed a lease for a 15-percent 
increase in rent, that was his responsi- 
bility. Of course, all of us realize that 
he may have been forced by circum- 
stances to do that. 

Nevertheless, I think we should try to 
correct the situation as best we can at 
this time. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MYERS. Let me inquire whether 
the bill reported by the full committee 
contains a provision similar to the one 
now under discussion; namely, that if 
a lease is hereafter entered into for a 
15-percent increase and the property is 
subsequently vacated, it will be decon- 
trolled. 

Mr. CAIN. Although, in a sense that 
the bill carries precisely the correspond- 
ing provision of the 1947 law, I think 
there is this difference: If such a lease 
is signed under the proposed 1948 law, 
the property is decontrolled in the same 
way that a similar piece of property was 
decontrolled under the 1947 law; but if 
a lease is canceled under the proposed 
1948 law and if no lease replaces the can- 
celed lease, and the property is rented 
on a month-to-month basis, the prop- 
erty then is returned to control—which 
is a situation dissimilar to that under 
the 1947 law. 

Mr. MYERS. Although there is great 
similarity. 

Mr. CAIN. Yes; except that under 
the 1947 law, in the case of a decon- 
trolled property, which had been leased 
and the lease was canceled, the prop- 
erty owner can continue to rent it on a 
month-to-month basis; but under the 
proposed 1948 law, if a canceled lease is 
not replaced with another lease, and if 
the property is then rented on a month- 
to-month basis, it will be returned to 
rent control. 

Mr. MYERS. But under the bill as 
reported by the committee, if a tenant 
signs a lease providing for a 15-percent 
increase, and then next June or July the 
tenant vacates the property, the prop- 
erty becomes decontrolled at that time; 
does it not? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. 

Mr. MYERS. Many Members of the 
Senate have indicated that they believe 
the provision is bad in principle, but 
that, because the Congress provided for 
such decontrol and because the tenant 
in good faith entered into such a lease 
with the landlord, the landlord should 
be protected, and the Congress should 
not violate the contract. I wish to point 
out to those Senators that the same pro- 
vision is contained in the pending bill. 

Mr. CAIN. That is correct. 
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Mr. MYERS. I also point out that if 
that provision was bad in principle in the 
1947 act, as many Members of the Sen- 
ate have said, although they are pres- 
ently in favor of this amendment, I 
think they.should know that a similar 
provision is in the 1948 act, as now pro- 
posed. Certainly if it was bad in prin- 
ciple in 1947, it is equally bad in prin- 
ciple in 1948. . 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Dol correctly under- 
stand that the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to preserve and protect the sanc- 
tity of any new lease or rental contract 
made in any case where the rent was 
increased by a voluntary lease prior to 
December 31 last, but where the old lease 
has ceased to exist, due to the removal 
of the tenant or death of the tenant, or 
for any other good reason, between Jan- 
uary 1 of this year and this date? 

Mr. CAIN. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I can 
understand the concern of the Senator 
on that point. But the amendment as 
drawn goes a great deal further than 
that. I ask the Senator whether it is 
true that in such a case if the new ten- 
ant, under a new lease which, let us 
say, increased the rent 100 percent over 
the former rent, were to remove from the 
city on March 15, the middle of next 
month, then under the provisions of this 
amendment the maximum rent would be 
at that rate, namely, a 100-percent in- 
crease over the former rent, until April 
30, 1949? 

Mr. CAIN. Under this amendment 
any rent arrived at as a result of a can- 
celed lease between the landlord and ten- 
ant during the confining dates of this 
amendment would be the continuing rent 
to be charged legally until the expira- 
tion date of the 1948 law, which-is April 
30, 1949. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand that 
perfectly, I think. It is also true, I be- 
lieve, that the new rent rate or ceiling 
would exist even though a completely 
new tenant or several new tenants were 
to occupy the property. 

I call the distinguished Senator’s at- 
tention to that provision and to the fact 
that by it we would not only be protect- 
ing a contract entered into between Jan- 
uary 1 and the present time, if that is 
what the Senator is trying to do, but 
we would also put upon any later ten- 
ant who might occupy that property be- 
tween the present time and April 30 of 
next year that greatly increased rental 
rate, instead of observing what undoubt- 
edly was the purpose of the Congress in 
connection with the adoption of the rent- 
control law of last year, and its pur- 
pose now, namely, to fix the ceiling at 
not to exceed 15 percent more than the 
former rental rate. 

I also call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that exactly that situation will 
prevail in the case of all other properties. 
In other words, the 15-percent increase 
which may have occurred, and undoubt- 
edly has occurred, in thousands of cases, 
will fix the ceiling which will prevail as 


to all other properties except those which. 


fall within this class; and I point out 
that the Senator would have the Con- 
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gress go that far, despite the fact that 
he could have accomplished his purpose 
by limiting that new and unconscionable 
increase to the life of the pending lease, 

It is on that ground that I particularly 
and strongly oppose the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, let me re- 
spond to the Senator for a moment on 
the basis of his feeling. The junior Sen- 
ator from Washington is keenly conscious 
of the point the Senator from Florida has 
called to his attention, namely, that the 
rent arrived at in these cases, as a result 
of canceled leases, shall be the governing 
or continuing rent until the expiration of 
this law. The Senator from Florida has 
used the term “unconscionable increases” 
in such leases. From my point of view, 
that happens to be the opinion of the 
Senator from Florida, but we can look at 
this problem from many different points 
of view, all of which can be valid, at least 
in part. 

I am thinking in terms of an accom- 
modation covered by a lease, which was 
canceled, the accommodation having 
been in need of substantial, material re- 
pairs and improvements for the last 7 or 
8 years. Thereupon the tenant moves 
out. The landlord, having some pride in 
his ownership and knowing what his 
rights are under the law of 1947, has 
had that facility repainted and has had 
a new boiler put in and has had new 
rugs put on the floors and new drapes on 
the walls. Then a new tenant walks up 
to the door and examines that rental 
property. However, at that time it is no 
longer the accommodation it used to be. 
It is a much finer place and a much 
greater credit to the community in which 
it is situated. The tenant looks at it. 
The landlord says, “I want $225 or $250 
a month for this.” The tenant says, “I 
will pay it.” Why should he not? Using 
that as an example, of which there must 
be many, as I certainly hope, why should 
the tenant not continue to pay that rent 
until the expiration of the law? The 
landlord, through the improvements, is 
seeking a type of tenant who would not 
be interested in the unimproved accom- 
modation. One of the chief concerns of 
many people in studying the problem is 
that, partly because of rent control, there 
has been a falling off of services ren- 
dered and of improvements made, with 
the result that capital investments re- 
quired to bring American housing to a 
point of which we should be proud are 
discouraged. So it is going to take a long 
time and necessarily cost a great deal of 
money to restore and rehabilitate many 
properties. 

The junior Senator from Washington 
defends the amendment on the basis of 
what it intends to do, namely, provide 
the protection currently provided by the 
1947 act, and to continue housing struc- 
tures properly conditioned, until rent 
controls are no longer. needed in 
America. , 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator has in effect addressed a ques- 
tion to me, which I shall attempt to an- 
swer. The case stated by the Senator in 


his question is not this case at all, but a- 


case in which there has been a material 
increase in attractiveness of the facility 
by the making of additional investment, 
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the putting on of new rugs, so eloquently 
described by the Senator, and doing all 
the other things to. make the apartment 
or the house worth more for rental pur- 
poses, which can be met by a request for 
adjustment, under other features of the 
act. The point I ask the Senator to con- 
sider is-that there are properties, as de- 
scribed by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, in which rentals have risen 50, 75, 
and 10 percent, as stated by the Sen- 
ator, without appreciable change ir the 
property. I am calling to the Senator's 
attention the fact that his amendment is 
so broad that it does not limit the new 
rate, which I term: unconscionable, in 
such cases, to the enjoyment of the land- 
lord while that particular tenant con- 
tinues his occupancy, but the amend- 
ment would increase the rate through- 
out the period from now until April 1949, 
no matter how many new tenancies were 
arranged during that period. It is that 
part of his amendment to which I object, 
and which I think is thoroughly unfair, 
particularly when it.is remembered that, 
as in all other cases, where the 15-per- 
cent voluntary increase was negotiated 
under the 1947 act, that remains the ceil- 
ing, and will remain the ceiling, if the 
pending measure is passed, until April 30, 
1949, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Congress obligated itself in the 1947 act 
to decontrol all those properties as soon 
as the voluntary increase not exceeding 
15 percent had been approved. So it 
seems to me that the amendment would 
make a thoroughly improper difference 
between the small number of cases in 
which extortionate and unconscionable 
increases have been accomplished be- 
tween January 1 and now, and the great 
mass of cases in which the great number 
of landlords have played ball and have 
gone along under the plan provided by 
the Congress last year. I may say that, 
so far as the junior Senator from Florida 
is concerned, he approved and voted for 
the provision last year, under which the 
15 percent voluntary increase was per- 
mitted, and took occasion at the annual 
meeting of realtors here in Washington 
not long ago to compliment them in gen- 
eral because of the moderate and tem- 
perate way in which they had operated 
under that provision. But I must say 
that, in my judgment, the junior Senator 
from Washington is about to place them 
in a far less enviable position by approv- 
ing the conduct of the few landlords who 
have not played balt, and approving it not 
only as to these contracts now existing, 
which the Senator says he wants to save 
and protect, but approving also what has 
been accomplished by setting up new and 
much higher rates on properties which 
will be continued until April 30, 1949, 
regardless of the fact that the present 
pending lease may have ended, and other 
tenants may be in the property. 
Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Florida 
and the Senator from Washington are in 
«perfect agreement on what the proposed 
amendment will do. We are in unhappy 
disagreement, let me say, about whether 
or not it should accomplish that purpose. 
As a closing word, the junior Senator 
from Washington considers a contract to 
be nothing short of that, as legitimatized 
by the Congress in 1947, and seeks to in- 
sure that people Who acted in accordance 
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with the law shall be protected by the 
Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Cain] 
as modified. The Chair will again take a 
voice vote. 

Mr. CAIN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
Batt], the Senator from Indiana [Mr,. 
CapenarT], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Rosertson], and the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. BusHrFIeLpD] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
MartTIn] and the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. WHERRY] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent because of illness. If 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr., 
Bripces], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr, Hawkes], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Reep], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Witey], and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Writson] are unavoidably detained. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
is absent on official business. : 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
FuLsricHt], and the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. HatcH] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. Maybank] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] and the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Typrnes] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
McGratH] is absent, attending the in- 
stallation today at Baltimore, Md., of 


Archbishop Francis P. Keough, of Rhode . 


Island. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr, 
O’ManoneEy], and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Wacner] are necessarily 
absent. . 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Maysanx], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mc- 
GraTH], and the Senator from New York 
(Mr, WaGNER] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—24 


Flanders 
Gurney 
Hickenlooper 
Jenner 

Kem 
McCarthy 
Malone 
Millikin 


NAYS—45 


Cordon 
Ferguson 
George Johnson, Colo. 
Green Johnston. 8. C, 
Hayden Kilgore 

Hill Knowland 
Hoey Langer 


Moore 
O'Daniel 
Overton 
Revercomb 
Saltonstall 
Stennis 
Taft 
Williams 


Brewster 


Dworshak 
Ecton 


Holland 
Ives 


Baldwin 
Barkley 
Byrd 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
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Lodge Thomas, Okla, 
McCarran Thomas, Utah 
McClellan , Thye 
McFarland Tobey 
McKellar . Umstead 
McMahon Vandenberg 
Magnuson Watkins 
Morse Taylor Young 


NOT VOTING—27 


Fulbright Robertson, Wyo. 
Hatch Russell 

Hawkes €mith 

Lucas Tydings 
McGrath Wagner 

Martin Wherry 
Maybank White 
Eastland O’Mahoney Wiley 

El’ender Reed Wilson 


So Mr. CaIn’s amendment, as modi- 
fied, was rejected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee cf conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4127) to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended. 


CONTINUATION OF AUTHORITY OF MARI- 
TIME COMMISSION TO SELL, CHARTER, 
AND OPERATE VESSELS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the joint res- 
olution (S. J. Res. 173) to continue until 
July 1, 1949, the authority of the Mari- 
time Commission to sell, charter, and 
operate vessels, and for other purposes, 
which was, to strike out all after the re- 
solving clause and to insert the following: 

That (a) section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to continue temporary authority of the 
Maritime Commission until March 1, 1948,” 
approved Junc 28, 1947 (Public Law 127, 80th 
Cong.), is amended by striking out the date 
“March 1, 1948” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the date “March 1, 1949.” 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (a), no contract of sale under sec- 
tion 6 of the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 
1946 shall be made after March 1, 1948; and 
nothing contained in this or any other act 
shall be deemed to authorize the United 
States Maritime Commission to charter any 
war-built vessel (as defined in the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946) to any person who is 
not a citizen of the United States (as defined 
in the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946). 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the joint resolution en- 
titled “Joint resolution authorizing the Com- 
mandant of the United States Coast Guard 
to waive compliance with the navigation and 
vessel-inspection laws administered by the 
Coast Guard,” approved March 31, 19847 (Pub- 
lic Law 27, 80th Cong.), as amended, is 
amended by striking out the date “April 1, 
1948” and inserting in lieu thereof the date 
“March 1, 1949.” 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, is this 
a joint resolution which passed the Sen- 
ate 2 or 3 weeks ago? 

Mr. REED. It passed on February 5. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It carried an exten- 
sion until the Ist of July 1949. The 
House substituted the language of its own 
joint resolution, which fixed the Ist of 
March as the limitation of the extension. 
Is that the only difference between the 
two Houses? 

Mr. REED. That is the only differ- 
ence. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Ido not care to argue 
the wisdom of this action now, because 
the question is whether we shali agree 
to the amendment of the House, but 
later, in another connection, it may be 
appropriate to discuss the provisions of 
this particular joint resolution. 

Mr. REED. The power of the Mari- 
time Commission to operate or lease 
vessels will cease on February 29 unless 
this joint resolution shall become law by 
that time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF RENT CONTROL 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2182) to extend certain 
provisions of the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, to provide for the termination 
of controls on maximum rents in areas 
and on housing accommodations where 
conditions justifying such controls no 
longer exist, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Has 
the Senator from Washington any fur- 
ther amendments? 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington has no further amendments at 
this time. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
that my amendment H be read and be 
immediately considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLerK. It is proposed, on 
page 1, to strike out lines 7 and 8, and, 
on page 2, line 1, to strike out “Src. 3” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 2,” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, my 
amendment relates to a provision which 
is in the Rent Control Act of 1947. Itis 
improperly in the Rent Control Act, but 
it is there, and we must deal’ with it. 
It should be in a piece of housing legis- 
lation. It deals with control over build- 
ings of the recreational or amusement 
type. During the year 1947 none of that 
type of construction could be undertaken 
unless a permit from the Expediter was 
received. The bill in its present form 
eliminates control over the amusement 
type of buildings. I believe that is defi- 
nitely improper at this time. I think 
control over the amusement type of con- 
struction should be extended. The hous- 
ing shortage is still so great that I can- 
not conceive of the wisdom of allowing 
unlimited construction of the recrea- 
tional or amusement type of buildings. 

Mr. REVERCOMB., Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does the Senator’s 
amendment put back into the pending 
bill control by the Expediter over the 
construction of the type he has men- 
tioned? 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct. 
My amendment merely puts back into 
the bill controls which the Expediter had 
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during 1947. It does nothing more nor 
less than that. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does the amend- 
ment go beyond the amusement type of 
construction and include any other type 
of building? " 

Mr. McCARTHY. It will affect only 
the amusement type of buildings. There 
is no extension of controls beyond that 
we had in 1947. This amendment, if 
agreed to, would assure that we shall not 
now remove the controls which we had 
in 1947. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, it strikes out 
section 2, which repeals the authority in 
the present law which requires that the 
Housing Expediter give his approval for 
the construction of recreational and 
amusement facilities before such facili- 
ties may be constructed. Is that correct? 
Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. , 

Mr. PEPPER. I should like to say that 
I have figures from the Office of the 
Housing Expediter, under section 1 (b), 
showing that the Housing Expediter in 
the 6 months, July to December 1947, 
denied requests for construction involv- 
ing $75,000,000 worth of materials. This 
saving in critical materials does not in- 
clude, of course, all those saved by would- 
be applicants who, knowing the terms 
of section 1 (b) did not attempt to make 
a case with the Housing Expediter. 

Surely, if we cannot get homes for the 
veterans, we ought not to dispense with 
the necessity of at least filing an applica- 
tion with the Housing Expediter, giving 
him a chance to pass on whether amuse- 
ment facilities are needed. 


I am heartily in favor of the Senator’s 


amendment, and I hope it will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. I wonder if the Senator 
will permit me to present the commit- 
tee’s point of view with reference to the 
amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Certainly. 

Mr. CAIN. We all are very much 
aware of the fact that the amendment 
intends to put back into the proposed 
law of 1948 what was in the law of 1947, 
namely, that all persons desirous of cre- 
ating entertainment and recreational 
facilities must go to the Housing Ex- 
pediter for a permit. The full commit- 
tee, with the exception, I think, of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, who I am quite 
sure was not present on that day, gave 
thorough consideration to that provision 
of the bill which strikes out the power of 
the Housing Expediter to require permits 
for recreational or amusement building. 
Upon the Acting Housing Expediter’s 
own statement, the construction limita- 
tion regulation issued under this power 
deals with construction representing 
only about 6 percent of the total con- 
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struction industry. The Acting Housing 
Expediter further said: 

To say that 6 percent of the construction 
industry is controlled at the present time 
under the regulations is purely theoretical 
inasmuch as our compliance staff is and has 
been for some time sadly undermanned. 
Frequent reports by applicants and other in- 
terested parties would indicate a considerable 
degree of illegal construction. 


The Acting Housing Expediter further 
pointed out that there is no assurance 
that the materials conserved are actually 
being used for housing. Other testi- 
mony presented to the committee indi- 
cated that much of the building material 
required for recreational and amusement 
construction is not suitable for housing 
programs, due mainly to differences in 
sizes of materials. 

When the Acting Housing Expediter 
testified orally on this matter before the 
subcommittee, the members of the sub- 
committee gathered that he was by no 
means enthusiastic about requesting any 
extension of his present permit power. 
I think it is proper, from the point of 
view of the record, to read a few com- 
ments made before the rent subcommit- 
tee by the Acting Housing Expediter, 
upon which we began to arrive at a posi- 
tive determination that the provision 
should be stricken from the proposed 
law of 1948. 

Turning to page 468 of the hearings, 
I should like to read from the testi- 
mony given by Mr. Woods, the Acting 
Housing Expediter. He said, as appears 


in the middle of a paragraph: 


Frankly—this may sound odd—that pro- 
gram—referring to the entertainment and 
recreation program—is much more of a head- 
ache than rent control ever was, at least 
to me. 

Senator Can. That is an extraordinary 
statement. 

Mr. Woops. I mean it. And that is for 
this reason, that there were so many excep- 
tions and so many loopholes. For example, 
if somebody starts on a bowling alley, and 
they get going so far, and we discover they 
haven’t come in for an application, and then 
we go and stop them—in the first place, we 
should have about 300 men working in that 
division. We have 40 for the whole United 
States. So we have them hopping around, 
We hear of a complaint—mostly the com- 
plaints come in from competitors of the peo- 
ple that are sticking up the theater or the 
bowling alley. We stop the work, and then 
the man comes in and says, “I am a veteran. 
I have invested my life savings in this. I 
have contracted for alleys and for equip- 
ment, and so forth.” Then we say, “Well, 
we don’t want to see you broke or bankrupt.” 
So we let him go ahead. The fellow across 
the street who came in in the first place, and 
we turned him down, says, “Now if I had 
broken the law, I would have gotten a break.” 

It is hard to tell how much we are saving 
for housing, it frankly is, because most of 
the items used—for example, in plumbing— 
are commercial sizes, and what we might 
save out of a skating rink probably is going 
into a garage or a group of stores, 


One further reference. Mr. Woods 
concluded this portion of his testimony 
by saying: 

The reason for leaving the restriction 
there— 

In the new law— 


is still apparent, but we admit that we do 
not think we are doing any good with it, 
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We cannot tell what good we are doing 
with it. 


The Acting Housing Expediter rather 
convinced the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, first, 
that his office could not enforce the pro- 
vision; second, he did not know how 
much good it was actually doing; third, 
in a good many instances—and naturally 
he is correct—when somebody comes in 
and makes an application and it is de- 
nied, that is the end of the matter. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, this 
is the first time I have heard the Senator 
from Washington cite the Housing Ex- 
pediter as an authority. 

Mr. CAIN. He is an authority, and he 
stated he thought it was perfectly proper 
to recommend the exclusion from the 
proposed law of 1848, this provision, 
which, according to his testimony, has 
not worked. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Washington has made out an excellent 
case to show that it is difficult to admin- 
ister this particular control, but the mere 
fact that it may be difficult of adminis- 
tration I believe is no justification for the 
elimination of the control. 

We come down to this simple fact, first, | 
there is a tremendous shortage of homes; 
second, the number of homes to be con- 
structed in 1948 will be determined by 
the amount of material available. 
Therefore it follows as the night follows 
the day that whenever a bowling alley, a 
dance hall, a race track, or anything of 
that order, is built, many less dwelling 
units will be constructed. So we have a 
choice between dwelling units and the 
type of recreational construction re- 
ferred to. 

The Senator adverts to the fact that 
this type of construction may amount, 
roughly, to only 6 percent of the total 
construction in the country. That fig- 
ure, while it may be accurate, is some- 
what deceptive unless we go further. 
The Senator is referring to the total con- 
struction? 

Mr. CAIN. Will the Senator yield for 
a second, to permit me to answer? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let us finish this 
first. Will the Senator apply that per- 
centage to dwelling construction, if he 
has the figures? 

Mr. CAIN. I must refer to two sets 
of figures, because the Acting Housing 
Expediter referred in his testimony to 
the total as being only about 6 percent 
of the total construction industry. His 
predecessor, the Housing Expediter, said 
that it was only 5 to 7 percent of all com- 
mercial building. The Senator has been 
constantly concerned recently with hous- 
ing research, and I dare say he is better 
qualified than anyone else to determine 
whether the Housing Expediter or the 
Acting Housing Expediter has stated the 
case accurately. 

Mr. MCCARTHY. I may say further 
that since I offered the amendment, 
which will continue the controls over 
amusement and recreational type of con- 
struction, I have received, I will say, con- 
servatively speaking, approximately 150 
telegrams and a great many letters from 
individuals who desire to build theaters, 
bowling alleys, taverns, or the like, con- 
demning me for the position I am tak- 
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ing, and asking me to withdraw the 
amendment. That alone indicates that 
a great flood of that type of construction 
will be undertaken if we eliminate this 
particular type of control. I have been 
in every great city in this country in- 
vestigating housing, and I cannot escape 
the fact that there is a fantastic housing 
shortage; and it is obvious that for each 
tavern or bowling alley or theater that 
is built, there will be fewer homes built. 
If the Expediter feels that he does not 
have sufficient personnel intelligently to 
administer this particular phase of his 
work, then I say, let us give him the 
necessary personnel. I personally doubt 
very much that he is so short of person- 
nel, but if he is, then let us give him the 
personnel needed to administer this all- 
important section of the Rent Control 
Act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. | I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. When the 
bill was pending in the committee, the 
Senator from.Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] and 


Mr. Pres- 


I proposed an amendment. I believe - 


Senators will find copies of the amend- 
ment on their desks. When we proposed 
the amendment, we did not have the 
number of the bill which is now under 
consideration, so we left the bill number 
blank on the amendment. Our provi- 
sion applied to existing law, and is as 
follows: 


Sec. —. Section 1 (b) (1) of the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947 is amended by adding 
before the period at the end thereof a colon 


and the following: “Provided, That no such 
permit shall be required for the construction 
of any structure or facility to be operated by 
an educational institution or church or for 
baseball parks and football stadia, whether 
or not constructed or operated by private 
interests, which will be made available on 
a part-time or time-to-time basis for the 
use of schools, churches, youth movements, 
or other community or public-welfare proj- 
ects.” 


I wish to ask the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin if he will accept our amendment and 
make it a part of his amendment, and 
permit the exemption to be placed in the 
law. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I will say. to the 
Senator from Colorado that I do not like 
his amendment. I believe any commu- 
nity which has under consideration a 
large-scale construction project, such as 
a school, college, or church, or other 
building, should defer it in favor of hous- 
ing. The Senator’s proposed amend- 
ment, coupled with my amendment, 
would make the bill less vicious than it 
presently is, but I frankly do not like the 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am 
sorry the Senator does not like the 
amendment. I call attention to the fact 
that the Attorney General of the United 
States is carrying on a campaign 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land against juvenile delinquency. I 
wish the Senator would consider the 
proposed amendment in the light of that 
campaign. ; 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to 
make my position clear. I believe that 
when the Expediter receives an applica- 
tion for a permit for the building of a 
school or college or church he certainly 
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should give such application priority over 
certain other applications, He certain- 
ly should be liberal in the granting of 
such permits. I believe that each such 
project should stand or fall on its own 
merits. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take any 
length of time in speaking in opposition 
to the amendment suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, but I will say 
frankly that I cannot vote in favor of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I hope 
the Senator will change his mind and 
accept my amendment. I want to call 
his attention to the fact that the pro- 
vision in the existing law consists of only 
six lines, and the Housing Expediter, in 
trying to enforce the six lines in the law, 
was obliged to write six pages of regula- 
tions. I have the regulations in my 
hand. That bears out the reference the 
Senator from Washington made a mo- 
ment ago to the difficulties in enforcing 
this provision of the law. We very badly 
need to do something respecting juve- 
nile delinquency. It is one of the great- 
est headaches the Nation has. 

Mr. McCARTHY. With the permis- 
sion of the Senator from Colorado, I will 
yield the floor for the purpose of check- 
ing with the Office of the Expediter and 
getting from him some idea respecting 
the number of applications that might 
be expected under the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. While 
the Senator is checking up on that point, 
I should like to insert in the Recorp some 
excerpts relating to the point I am 
making. One headline reads as follows: 

Truman sounds appeal in juvenile cam- 
paign. 


Mr. President, without reading fur- 
ther, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp cer- 
tain newspaper articles dealing with the 
drive against juvenile delinquency, and 
the campaign in favor of the establish- 
ment of clubs and athletic fields for boys. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Denver Post of February 3, 1948] 


TRUMAN SOUNDS APPEAL IN JUVENILE 
CAMPAIGN 


(By Jack Carberry) 


WaAsHINGTON, February 3.—The_ sports 
world, acting through the sports writers and 
sportscasters of America, Tuesday accepted 
the command and the challenge of President 
Truman to lead the Nation in an all-out war 
against the growing wave of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

The President’s call to arms came in an 
official proclamation, signed jointly with Sec- 
retary of State George C. Marshall, in which 
the Chief Executive pleaded that “the people 
of. the United States of America—in their 
minds and hearts—act individually and to- 
gether for the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency, so that our children 
and youth may fulfill their promise and be- 
come effective citizens of our Nation.” 

It was the first time such an appeal was 
ever issued from the White House. 

In response the writers and radiomen set 
up machinery for a national foundation, 
backed by hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
whose purpose will be the creation of health- 
giving and mind-occupying sports activities 
for youth everywhere. 

Money for this great undertaking will come 
first from organized baseball and profes- 
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sional football. Later all types of profes- 
sional sports will be called upon to do their 
share. The Washington Touchdown Club 
gave $2,500 for organizing expense. 

To this end the group set up a committee 
headed by Arch McDonald, Washington 
sportscaster, and including Bill Fox of the 
Indianapolis Star, William McGregor O’Keefe 
of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, Bob Con- 
sidine of International News Service, and 
Les Ayres, television representative, to con- 
fer with sports groups and set up a great 
fund-raising campaign. 

Baseball Commissioner A. B. (Happy) 
Chandler, who attended Monday’s session 
and gave a cheer-producing “off-the-record” 
talk on what he thought baseball should do 
for youth, assured fullest cooperation. 


BENEFITS SLATED 


He said he knew baseball—major and 
minor leagues—would cooperate to the last 
man. In either late April, a month set aside 
by the President for all groups to combat 
juvenile delinquency, or in early May every 
organized professional baseball team in 
America will play a “foundation game.” Ev- 
ery penny taken in, over and above bare ex- 
penses, will be turned over to the function. 

The necessary legal machinery for the 
foundation was set up Tuesday by lawyers 
in the Attorney General’s office. Directors 
of the fund will be sports writers from every 
section of the country. The Nation will be 
divided into districts, and allotments of 
needed moneys will be made under direc- 
tion of the sports writers’ and sportscasters’ 
organization. No politician will be allowed 
any part in the foundation. 

Admiral Jonas Ingram of the All-America 
Football Conference pledged his organization 
to do all in its power to contribute, and the 
National League, through its representative, 
said it, too, would give support. 

On motion by Bill Leiser, sports editor of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, the sports writ- 
ers will officially ask Commissioner Bell to 
have his league sanction a game with Com- 
missioner Ingram’s league. 

None, however,-expected anything to come 
of this. Ingram, however, said he was cer- 
tain his league would stage an exhibition 
game in late August, turning funds over to 
the foundation. A similar request is to be 
made of the National League. 

PRODUCE RESULTS 

The Monday session produced many re- 
sults in behalf of sports for American youth. 
It was at first reported that there was no 
more surplus athletic equipment left over 
from the war—that all had been sold. 

But a check by the sports writers brought 
the startling information that there is over 
$280,000 worth of such equipment.still on 
hand. A committee was formed, headed by 
Shirley Povich of the Washington Post, which 
called upon Congress to pass without delay 
a bill by United States Senator Ep JoHNSON 
which would give this equipment to non- 
profit youth groups. «The bill has been held 
in House committee since November. 

Povich’s committee contacted Representa- 
tive J. EpGarR CHENOWETH. (Republican), of 
Colorado, a friend of the bill, who promised 
to battle to get it on the House floor where 
passage is reported assured. 

Another committee was formed to again go 
before the Treasury Department, and Con- 
gress, in an effort to have the 20 percent 
Federal amusement tax removed in the case 
of orphans, wards of the State, and other 
similar youth groups, attending sports events 
on free tickets. 

John Reed Kilpatrick, president of Madi- 
son Square Garden, told of a plan, conceived 
by Considine, under which America would 
supply some $90,000 worth of food to feed 
the Olympic athletes of other countries in 
the summer games at London. No action 
was taken when Kilpatrick said that unless 
there was a strong sentiment in favor of 
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the plan he would prefer if those present 
would just forget it. Instead it. was agreed 
to ask the three largest news agencies to 
conduct polls of all sports editors, sounding 
out sentiment. The group here was clearly 
opposed to the proposal. 

Bus Ham of the Washington Post was re- 
nominated as chairman of the writers and 
broadcasters group. 


[From the Washington Star] 


BASEBALL To HELP DRIVE AGAINST DELIN- 
QUENCY, CHANDLER PROMISES 


Sports writers, radiomen, and leaders in 
professional baseball and football today pre- 
sented a united front against the common 
foe, juvenile delinquency, after a 5-hour 
meeting yesterday when plans were outlined 
for an all-out fight to take youngsters off 
street corners, out of back alleys and away 
from the foreboding threat of crime. 

The next move apparently will be to map 
@ campaign for funds to purchase sports 
equipment for the youngsters’ use. Com- 
missioner A. B. Chandler declared he was in 
complete sympathy with the movement, and 
a committee composed of Bill Keefe of the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, William E. Fox 
of the Indianapolis News, Bob Considine of 
International News Service, Arch McDonald, 
WTOP, and Les Arries, Dumont Television, 
was appointed to figure out a fund-raising 
scheme. 

It was agreed almost unanimously that 
baseball will be called on for the most gen- 
erous contribution—a day’s gate receipts 
from every team in organized baseball. Pro 
football, through Publicity Director Joe La- 
brum of the National League and Commis- 
sioner Jonas Ingram of the All-America 
Conference, also promised to help. It was 
pointed out that the Redskins and other 
pro teams have earned fat sums for boys’ 
club work through preseason games. 

The Redskins last year raised more than 
$90,000 for the Los Angeles Times Boys’ Club, 
which is erecting a new clubhouse for teen- 
agers in that city and each year play their 
game at Baltimore for the Police Boys’ Club 
of Baltimore and Washington. 

Approximately 50 sportswriters and radio 
men from all over the country attended 
yesterday's session at the Department of 
Justice. 


[From the Denver Post of February 2, 1948] 
Scrises OUTLINE YourH Procram 


(By Jack Carberry) 

WASHINGTON, February 2.—America’s lead- 
ing sports writers and sportscasters, repre- 
senting every section of the Nation, met here 
Monday in the great hall of the Department 
of Justice Building under call of Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark for a finish fight with 
the growing problem of juvenile delinquency. 

C-ark’s call was issued after President Tru- 
man, gravely concerned over the increasing 
wave of juvenile crime as revealed in reports 
from head G-man, J. Edgar Hoover, issued a 
Presidential proclamation calling upon every- 
one, everywhere, to gird for an all-out war 
against the menace. 

Other matters on the program included a 
proposal that America’s sports editors spear- 
head a campaign to raise funds with which 
the United States would feed the athletes of 
the entire world at the Olympic games. Those 
in favor of the proposal insist such a gesture 
would do much to establish good will among 
nations. 

SPORTS BIG SHOTS 

Many leading sports figures are in attend- 
ance at the meeting. 

They include Baseball Commissioner A. B. 
(Happy) Chandler. The writers hope to work 
out some sort of arrangement with Chandler 
under which boys and girls of teen age will 
be admitted to ball games, all over the land, 
either free or at a very small cost. 
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This is a problem which has many angles. 
Major leagues, with their majority of daytime 
games, can easily set up knot-hole clubs, 
but most minor leagues now play night sched- 
ules and there is much opposition to throw- 
ing open the ball parks to youngsters who 
would be out alone until late hours. There 
is hope of working out some sort of father- 
and-son arrangement, under which youths 
could be taken to the games by parents and 
given a section by themselves. 

Another interesting session is predicted 
when the two rival professional football com- 
missioners, Admiral Jonas Ingram, of the 
All-America Conference, and Bert Bell, of 
the National League, appear before the writ- 
ers. Efforts are being made to have them 
at the same session. Ingram has been hurling 
challenges at Bell’s organization, while Bell 
and his group have been contending ‘that 
Ingram and his league do not exist. 

If the writers can get both in the same 
room at the same time, football history. may 
be made. The purpose of their appearance, 
however, is not this. It is to work out a 
plan under which both leagues will throw 
some of their games open to youths for small 
or no cost. 

All is not going to be smooth sailing for 
Clark and his program, started a year ago. 
At that time the Department of Justice 
pledged itself to cooperate with the writers 
in certain legislative moves, including one 
under which the present 20-percent tax 
would be removed from tickets used by young 
wards of the States, orphans and others of 
similar circumstances. Nothing has been 
done along this line and many writers and 
broadcasters are openly critical of the De- 
partment’s failure to act. 

There is also resentment over the Govern- 
ment’s failure to freeze surplus athletic 
equipment for youth use and over the Hous- 
ing Administration's opposition to construc- 
tion of ball parks and other play facilities. 

The sessions will continue through Tues- 
day. 


[From the Denver Post] 
THE SECOND GUESS 


(By Jack Carberry) 

Cuicaco, February 5.—A “voice of experi- 
ence”—bitter experience—spoke here Thurs- 
day in support of the battle which will be 
waged by the sports writers of America for 
increased athletic facilities for America’s 
youth. The voice was that of Col. Theodore 
F. Bank, remembered as the Army’s head man 
in its physical-fitness program. He saw the 
Nation’s great army of physically unfit pass 
through the induction stations to rejection 
for service because so many had not learned 
to play American games. Colonel Bank, now 
president of the Athletic Institute of America 
here, a group seeking to promote athletics 
among all ages of Americans, charged that 
the building restrictions now placed on rec- 
reational facilities are contributing to the 
increase of juvenile delinquency and limiting 
the expansion of physical fitness under su- 
pervised conditions. Colonel Bank thinks 
America failed to learn the lesson physical 
unfitness taught in the last war. 

Bank’s organization, which is attempting 
to carry on the work originally started by the 
group which sought to make America con- 
scious of its athletic needs through living 
memorials, has made a Nation-wide survey. 
This fits in with the reports given Govern- 
ment officials in Washington this week by 
America’s sports writers and sports broad- 
casters. These men, from every part of Amer- 
ica, said that lack of facilities—and the in- 
ability to build proper facilities—was doing 
more than any other thing to hold back At- 
torney General Tom C. Clark’s program of 
athletic participation by all youth in the 
land. 

Colonel Bank here Thursday urged con- 
gressional leaders to weigh the problems aris- 
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ing from a Nation-wide lack of athletic fa- 
cilities against current legislation which, he 
said, places construction of play fields and 
recreation buildings for participant sports in 
the same category with night clubs and gam- 
bling houses. In fact, under existing build- 
ing codes, it is far easier to build a night club 
than it is a ball park. 

Colonel Bank told us: 

“All of us recognize that limited supplies 
of construction materials have slowed up 
the building of homes, and we are unani- 
mous in the conviction that housing comes 
first. At the same time, however we must 
recognize this important fact: Inadequate 
facilities for wholesome recreational sports 
are contributing to the juvenile—and even 
the adult—delinquency problem. 

“There is a woeful lack of play fields and 
play buildings, not just in Denver, but 
throughout the Nation. We need these 
buildings where men, women, and youngsters 
can develop physical fitness in the American 
way—through health-building sports.” 

He added that the materials required for 
needed recreational facilities would merely 
scratch the surface of the general demand for 
construction supplies, with the result that 
housing construction would not suffer from 
the very limited requirements.of sports and 
recreation. 


MISTAKE IS IN ARBITRARY LEGISLATION 


Colonel Bank emphasized: “The mistake is 
arbitrarily legislating against the construc- 
tion of recreational needs, thus delaying pro- 
grams that must be set in motion immedi- 
ately, if we are to profit by the lessons learned 
during the war.” 

Colonel Bank recalled the emphasis the 
armed services placed on sports during the 
recent war, and he pointed to the contribu- 
tion wholesome recreational pursuits of a 
physical nature made to the physical, mental, 
and emotional fitness of folk on the home 
front. 

Army and Navy findings revealed that too 
many Americans are “recreation illiter- 
ates,” he said. 

“We must advance the cause of health- 
building sports now,” he declared. ‘Tomor- 
row, next week, or 2 years from now will be 
too late. 

“With the world dividing itself into two 
camps—communistic and democratic—and 
with the attendant possibility of an eventual 
‘struggle that will end all struggles,’ it is 
highly essential that young men and women 
of our country be conditioned and strength- 
ened and that all age groups be provided 
with the opportunity for recreational par- 
ticipation. 

“We must not forget the lessons learned 
during the recent war. We cannot afford to 
sit back complacently taking the line of least 
resistance. Arbitrary and unnecessary legis- 
lation against the construction of recrea- 
tional needs must not hamper the program.” 

There is only one way in which this crying 
need can be filled—only one way for correc- 
tion—this rough, tough Army man said. 
That is for the voters of America to sit 
down, each and every one, and write his 
two Senators and his Congressman, and put 
himself on record as favoring an increased 
building program for athletic facilities. 

Colonel Bank’s wide surveys show that 
there is a willingness on the part of nearly 
everyone to provide facilities. Small towns 
and big cities are ready to move if given the 
green light. Many States with their treas- 
uries bulging with funds are anxious to get 
into the recreation field, especially since the 
President at the opening of the Sports Writ- 
ers’ Conference earlier this week expressed his 
own views on the subject by official proc- 
lamations. 

But until building codes as now set up 
are changed to meet an existing situation 
little, if anything, can be done, 
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Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to suggest to 
the Senator from Colorado that if the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin were to prevail I think the 
members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee who voted to strike out the 
prohibition in the first place would, 
under the circumstances, be perfectly 
willing to support the amendment the 
Senator from Colorado desires to offer. 

I should like to draw the attention of 
the Senate again to what the fact ap- 
pears to be in this case; that that prohi- 
bition has not been enforcible, that it 
does not relate entirely to materials 
which are used exclusively for housing, 
and that the sum total of the materials 
which would .be used detrimentally to 
the housing construction program is 
relatively very small. I think the com- 
mittee feels the Nation would be better 
off in the coming months without this 
restriction at all than with it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I agree 
with the Senator from Washington. I 
think he is correct in suggesting that I 
withhold my amendment at this time and 
find out whether or not the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
will be adopted. 

Mr. President, as a matter of fact, 
many building materials are in large sup- 
ply at the present time. Cement is one, 
for instance. There is no restriction 
against the use of cement. But I want 
to point out one of the restrictions which 


appears in the six lines of language, and 


that is pertaining to nails. If a church, 
or a school board, or a similar organiza- 
tion wants to build a playground for the 
use of its children, it is prohibited from 
using nails. It can use all the cement 
it wants—a thousand tons of cement— 
because cement is in good supply, but it 
cannot use nails to make the forms for 
pouring the cement. It can, however, 
use bolts for that purpose. A bolt, of 
course, contains three or four times as 
much metal as a nail. Both, however, 
can be used in putting the forms together. 
There is no restriction at all on the use 
of bolts for such a purpose. The use of 
nails, however, as I stated, is prohibited. 
As a matter of fact, however, nails are 
in good supply at the present time. 

The bottleneck in housing today is not 
so much maierial as it is the price. The 
housing we are constructing today is 
being priced out of the market. There 
are in the law 10 restrictions on materials 
which go into housing. As the Senator 
has pointed out, a very small percentage 
of these materials are used in housing. 
There is no prohibition against the use 
of lumber, except hardwood flooring. 
One can use as much lumber of the com- 
mon variety as one wishes to but there is 
a prohibition against the use cf hardwood 
flooring. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. I suggest to the Senate 
that if we are going to reinstate this pro- 
vision it will be necessary, and in that 
event quite properly so, entirely to reor- 
ganize the thinking and the economics 
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of the personnel, and the procedures of 
the office of Housing Expediter. Repre- 
sentatives of that office have come before 
the committee of the Senate and said, 
“We do not know what items are in short 
supply. We have difficulty in finding 
out. We have no machinery with which 
to find out.” If I am not very much 
mistaken, the Acting Housing Expediter 
asked that if we continue the prohibi- 
tion into 1948 he be provided with allo- 
cation authority by Congress in order 
that he can do a.much more competent 
job, because his testimony indicates that 
he feels he has done—not necessarily be- 
cause of his fault by any means—a very 
bad job by reason of lack of personnel, 
lack of knowledge, lack of trained, 
skilled workers in the required fields. 
We are talking about a very serious sub- 
ject, I suggest to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. I agree 
with what the Senator has said. My in- 
vestigation of this subject has proved 
conclusively to me that the statement 
of the Senator from Washington is cor- 
rect, and that this whole clause should 
be eliminated. But if it is to be rein- 
serted we should make provision so that 
there would be no restrictions on play- 
grounds to be used in the great: effort 
which is being made against juvenile 
delinquency. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I believe 
that an editorial in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post states this problem rather 
clearly. It is entitled “Diverted Mate- 
rials.” It reads as follows: 


DIVERTED MATERIALS 


One of the features that seems to have 
escaped notice in the Cain bill to extend— 
and weaken—rent control is the repeal of 
the provision requiring permits for diver- 
sion of scarce building materials to non- 
essential construction. Under the expiring 
law, persons seeking to build amusement 
and recreation facilities must first obtain 
sanction from the Office of the Housing Ex- 
pediter, which has authority to decide 
whether scarce materials can be spared for 
such purposes, The justification given by 
Senator Carn for abolishing this restric- 
tion is that amusement and recreation con- 
struction amounts to only 6 percent of the 
whole and that the Housing Expediter would 
need a larger force in order to enforce the 
present law properly. 

These seem to us flimsy reasons for discard- 
ing the rule when the housing shortage is 
yet unrelieved, In the first place, there is 
no telling how much housing efforts would 
be impaired if recreation and amusement 
operators were free to divert all the build- 
ing materials they wanted. Secondly, if 
the present regulation has not been 100 per- 
cent effective, then the answer, it seems to 
us, is to give the Housing Expediter the per- 
sonnel he needs to enforce it. To be sure, 
this flaw in the Cain bill serves again to 
emphasize the necessity for a broad govern- 
menfal housing-assistance program—which 
we think is now the only way to obtain the 
rental housing that Senator Cain euphemis- 
tically says is the only shortage. Unless 
Congress is ready to abandon any govern- 
mental effort to meet the housing problem 
and admit abject failure, then certainly 
regulations governing use of scarce materials 
ought to be retained in the new rent-control 
law. 


In his message yesterday the President 
told us that two and a half million mar- 
ried couples live with other.families, a 
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50-percent increase since 1940, and that 
more than 5,000,000 present homes are 
below minimum standards. There are 
countless numbers of veterans returning 
from the country’s worst war, today un- 
able to get a home—I must respectfully 
say to my able friend from Colorado, not 
only because of the price, but because 
the number of homes that can be built 
is limited by the material available. If 
the Senator will permit me to differ with 
him; I quote only what the Housing Ex- 
pediter told me within the week—that 
materials were the bottleneck, that they 
were the real limitation on the number 
of homes we could build. 

I realize, of course, that we would like 
to have amusement and recreational fa- 
cilities. We would like to have no curbs 
at all, if it were not necessary, in placing 
emphasis upon housing for the people; 
but surely every time we allow materials 
to be diverted from home building to 
some other kind of use it means that 
there will be that many fewer homes of 
necessity. 

A little while ago I quoted figures from 
the office of the Housing Expediter to the 
effect that he rejected applications for 
construction permits for $75,000,000 
worth of such constructions. How many 
more applications would have been made 
if people had not thought they would 
have to show necessity, there is no way 
of telling. If we remove all restraints and 
let a man build any kind of a recrea- 
tional or amusement facility he wishes to 
build, how can we estimate what the sum 
total will be and how many homes will be 
denied to the people of this country? 

It seems to me that, if we must curb 
anyone, surely we should prefer to curb 
a man who wishes to use materials for 
profit for a nonessential purpose, and 
give the benefit of the doubt to the people 
who are seeking homes in a limited-ma- 
terial market such as we have today. 

So it seems to me that the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartHuy] is jus- 
tified in suggesting that at least those 
who wish to build recreational and 
amusement facilities must make a show- 
ing to the Housing Expediter of neces- 
sity, and of a shortage of that kind of fa- 
cility in their communities. The Hous- 
ing Expediter has granted many such ap- 
plications. I know that in my own State 
applications for the construction of mo- 
tion-picture houses have been granted, 
but only after a showing was made that 
there was no picture house in the little 
town or community where it was pro- 
posed to build one, and only upon a show- 
ing that there was need for that kind of 
amusement or recreational facility in the 
community. I believe that the Housing 
Expediter has shown a disposition to be 
as fair, lenient, and indulgent as the pub- 
lic interest in housing would permit. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
amendment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin should be adopted. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee headed by the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain], my recollection is that when the 
one who is to administer the law, the 
Housing Expediter, testified, he stated 
that he could offer no objection to this 
section of the 1947 law being stricken out. 
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In facet, he encouraged us to delete it. It 
seems to me that we might very well heed 
the recommendation of the man who is 
to be charged with the administration of 
the act, and leave this provision out of 
the new law. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, to 
begin with I am somewhat surprised to 
find the Senator from Delaware and the 
Senator from Washington placing em- 
phasis upon the Expediter’s recommen- 
dation along this particular line. I did 
not think he was considered an author- 
ity upon many subjects. I wonder if this 
is something that we should leave to the 
gentleman who happens to be admin- 
istering the law. I concede that it must 
be a tremendous headache for him. I 
know that it is a headache for my office. 
Hardly a day passes that I do not receive 
requests from some of my good friends 
that in a particular town they be per- 
mitted to build a theater or bowling al- 
ley. If we multiply such situations by a 
thousand, we have the picture in one 
State; then if we multiply by 48, we have 
the picture in all the States. 

The problem is a headache not only 
for the Expediter, but for those of us 
who are serving in a legislative capacity. 
However, I doubt whether that factor 
should be given any weight in deciding 
whether or not, in the year 1948, we shall 
build theaters, taverns, and such facili- 
ties at the expense of the housing pro- 
gram. 

I have just been speaking with the Ex- 
pediter for the purpose of determining 
how much additional material would be 


used if the amendment sponsored by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JoHNsON] 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND] were made a part of my amend- 


ment. The Expediter tells me that it 
would not involve very much construc- 
tion. 

The thought also occurs to me that, as 
the Senator from Colorado points out, 
much of the material would be of a type 
not suitable for home construction. For 
that reason, at this time I am glad to ac- 
cept the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado and the Senator from Florida 
as an amendment to my amendment. 

Furthermore, the Expediter pointed 
out that a large number of applications 
are being received for various amusement 
and recreational facilities. Considered 
from the standpoint of the amount of 
material, and not the number of appli- 
cations, they cover first, bowling alleys; 
second, theaters; third, night clubs; and 
fourth, race tracks. 

I have no objection to bowling alleys. 
I do considerable bowling. I have no ob- 
jection to theaters. I believe that on one 
occasion I was even in a night club. 
However, at this time I do not believe 
that we should give encouragement to 
that type of building, when the housing 
supply is so fantastically scarce. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask a question. The Senator from Wis- 
consin said he had just been talking 
to the Acting Housing Expediter, and he 
said that the result of this amendment 
would not affect the housing construc- 
tion field in either one way or another. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, Iam 
afraid I did not clearly state my position 
in regard to the amendment offered by 
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the Senator from Colorado (Mr. JoHN- 
son] and the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Ho.ttanp] to my amendment. — Their 
amendment to my amendment provides 
for the addition of the following proviso 
to my amendment: 

Provided, That no such permit shall be re- 
quired for the construction of any structure 
or facility to be operated by an educational 
institution or church or for baseball parks 
and football stadia, whether or not con- 
structed or operated by private interests, 
which will be made available on a part-time 
or time-to-time basis for the use of schools, 
churches, youth movements, or other com- 
munity or public-welfare projects. 


Of course, in the proposed addition to 
my amendment, reference is made to 
“the construction of any structure or 
facility to be operated by an educational 
institution.” As a result, of course, col- 
leges will not be affected. 

The Acting Housing Expediter has in- 
formed me that my amendment will not 
adversely affect the situation and that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado and the Senator from Florida 
to my amendment will not seriously af- 
fect the situation. For that reason, I am 
willing to accept their amendment to my 
amendment. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the point I 
make, on the basis of logic, is that what 
the Senator from Wisconsin has been 
told by the Acting Housing Expediter 
means nothing. The amendment to the 
Senator’s amendment is extraordinarily 
broad. It says, in effect, that baseball 
parks, football stadia, or any structure 
or facility to be operated by an educa- 
tional institution or church, whether or 
not constructed or operated by private 
interests, will not require such permits. 
That is a very broad and general state- 
ment. I think the Housing Expediter 
should give the Senator some specific in- 
formation, rather than such a generali- 
zation, because if this amendment is 
adopted, it will do away with most of 
the restrictions, anyway. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, as I 
read the amendment, it provides that in 
any cases in which a church or school 
cannot build such a structure—for in- 
stance, a football stadium—but when it 
is built by a private institution for the 
benefit of the church or school, it will be 
exempt. 

The amendment which is proposed to 
my amendment is not my own amend- 
ment, and I very reluctantly accept it. 
But I accept it because much of the ma- 
terial used for such purposes would be 
cement and other materials not in short 
supply and needed for the construction 
of housing facilities. 

When we consider the facilities which 
will use materials in short supply,that 
are needed for the construction of hous- 
ing facilities, for instance, nails, pipes 
for plumbing, and so forth—— 

Mr. CAIN. But, Mr. President, the 
construction of a football stadium or a 
baseball park will have the same effect. 
It is all a question of size; and in this 
amendment there is no restriction as to 
size. SoI think the amendment violates 
what the Senator is standing for in fa- 
voring his own amendment. 

Our contention, from the committee’s 
point of view, is that the Senator’s 
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amendment should not prevail. If it 
does prevail, and if the proposed amend- 
ment to it is accepted, I think we shall 
simply be losing ground. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, 
there is no question that the amendment 
proposed to my amendment will weaken 
my amendment, but I do not think it will 
weaken it appreciably. 

The structures which really use up 
scarce materials, as contrasted to ma- 
terials which are not in short supply, are 
bowling alleys, theaters, night clubs, and, 
to a lesser extent, race tracks. I do not 
think churches will be building night 
clubs or bowling alleys. 

Mr. CAIN. But, Mr. President, I make 
the point that the Senator should give 
us a clear approximation of how much 
housing material would go into the con- 
struction of a football stadium of any 
size or a modern baseball park. If the 
Senator agrees that a considerable 
amount of such material would go into 
either a football stadium or a baseball 
park, I can see no difference in principle 
between building one of them and build- 
ing a bowling alley; and on the other 
hand, I certainly see a great recreational 
benefit of especial value in terms of re- 
ducing juvenile delinquency, in provid- 
ing this country with more bowling alleys. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to answer the Senator, but 
I shall have to give purely a guess, of 
course. First, our investigation indi- 
cates that there is a great scarcity, first 
of all, of cast-iron soil pipe. Little of that 
will be used for baseball parks, so far as 
I know. The second scarce material is 
nails. Obviously, a considerable amount 
of nails will be used for such construc- 
tion. The third scarce material is gyp- 
sum board or rock lath. None of that 
will be used for such construction. The 
fourth material in short supply is lum- 
ber. Of course, a considerable amount 
of lumber will be used for the building 
of seats for baseball parks or football 
stadia. 

So, Mr. President, although I think the 
amendment proposed to my amendment 
will weaken my amendment, nevertheless 
I do not think it will weaken it mate- 
rially, and therefore I accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bricker in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin accept the amend- 
ment to his amendment? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, I do not wish to have the Sen- 
ate think that all except one member of 
our committee voted to take out of the 
new law the restriction against the use 
of such materials for amusement places, 
without materially considering what we 
were doing. In the first place, we had 
the preliminary statement of the Hous- 
ing Expediter that he thought we should 
do it, for several reasons: First, he said 
he could not enforce the restriction; 
second, he said that the amount of ma- 
terial involved was relatively small. 
Later he submitted a written statement 
in which he modified that viewpoint, and 
said he did not recommend the elimina- 
tion of the restriction. 

Mr. President, let no one assume that 
the elimination of this restriction will re- 
sult in the construction of night clubs 
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and race tracks. Sufficient night clubs 
are already constructed; and with the 
end of the boom in sight and with the 
present night clubs in New York City 
already losing business, I cannot imagine 
that anyone will invest more money in a 
night club. Night clubs already are 
available for sale, so the construction 
of new ones is not necessary, and obvi- 
ously will not be made. 

The same situation exists as to race 
tracks. The big days of the race tracks 
are over, and the race-track people tell 
me that the day of big stakes is limited 
because the money is not as free and 
easy as it was. So I see no danger of 
having millions of dollars’ worth of 
scarce materials go into the construction 
of race tracks. Consequently, I think 
both of those items can be eliminated 
from consideration. 

We have heard from the distinguished 
Senator from Florida a very strong plea 
for housing for veterans. Mr. President, 
we are not opposed to helping veterans. 
On the other hand, what did the Hous- 
ing Expediter tell us? He said that we 
shall have 1,000,000 new homes with 
which to meet the housing problem, and 
I have every reason to believe that that 
will happen. 

Mr. President, the building-material 
shortage has eased up. The real bottle- 
neck is the high price of housing. The 
average veteran cannot afford to pay 
$10,000 to $15,000 for a house that, 5 
years from now, will not be worth more 
than $5,000. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield to me, I should 
like to point out that he is 100 percent 
correct in the statement he last made, 
namely, that the cost of new homes is 
the No. 1 concern of veterans. But if 
we permit the use of scarce materials for 
bowling alleys and other amusement 
facilities—let me state them in the se- 
quence in which they have been listed 
by the Housing Expediter, namely, bowl- 
ing alleys, theaters, and night clubs— 
not only shall we have fewer homes, but 
they will cost more. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. But, 
Mr. President, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin is using figures that are a year old. 
He is not using figures based on the sit- 
uation as of the time when commodity 
prices began to break a few weeks ago. 

.Mr, McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
am using figures which were given to 
me in the last 10 minutes by the Hous- 
ing Expediter. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Virginia has said that 1,000,000 
new homes available in the present year 
will “lick” the housing problem. That 
cannot be true, because the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has told us that there 
are nearly 2,000,000 veterans who still 
are sharing housing accommodations 
with others—in other words, they are 
now living “doubled up.” The same 
thing is true all up and down the line. 
It would take at least a million and a 
half homes in the next 10 years ade- 
quately to meet the housing problem. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
sat on our committee last fall and heard 
“ undisputed testimony to the effect that 
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already, because of increased income and 
frozen rents, people in this country were 
using about 20 percent more space than 
they did before the war. When the easy 
money goes, many of them will be con- 
tent with the same amount of space they 
used before the war. That is a thing in 
itself which affects the housing problem. 
But the principal thing I want to bring 
to the attention of the Senate is that 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
maturely considered this very issue. The 
committee did not go off half-cocked. 
We were convinced it would not prevent 
a single veteran from getting a house who 
would otherwise get it, and that it was 
an improper provision in a rent control 
law. In the bill which we reported last 
year, it was added by the distinguished 
Senator from California from the floor, 
and, not knowing exactly what the issue 
was, as it had not been maturely con- 
sidered by our committee, it was not re- 
sisted, and it was placed in the bill. 

It has been decided by the committee 
from all the evidence before us that it 
was unnecessary to continue it. It is 
one of the few restrictions left upon ma- 
terials, and so far as the use of steel is 
concerned, we now have a voluntary pro- 
gram, I understand, under which steel 
is being allocated to essential purposes. 
It will not go into amusement places, 
anyway. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet, I 
want to bring to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the fact that we tried to bring to the 
Senate a balanced bill, to improve the 
present law, to do something in the bill 
for the landlord, something for the ten- 
ant, and something in behalf of an ap- 
proach to a return to peacetime opera- 
tions, since it has now been nearly 3 years 
since the war with Germany ended, We 
hope to stimulate decontrol, so that this 
will not be a permanent program saddled 
on our backs, by calling on the Housing 
Expediter to make surveys, and we set 
up certain standards whereby, if he finds 
certain things, he must go ahead and 
decontro] that area. We provide a long 
list of things that shall not be included 
under the control, and if anybody is 
unfamiliar with those items, I invite at- 
tention to page 4 of the bill, where the 
first thing taken up is the decontrol of 
hotels, motor courts, all new construction 
since January 1947, excepting veterans’ 
housing with public aid, and housing ac- 
commodations leased or rented to one 
individual or family, with respect to 
which a maximum rent is established at 
more than $225; and then the non- 
housekeeping furnished accommodations 
within a single home, where the thought 
was of merely one tenant in the house. 
It was a home, not a boarding house, 
not a rooming house, and, if the tenant 
became very objectionable to the family, 
they should have a right to say, “We do 
not care to have you any longer.” Those 
we were in the interest of the land- 
ord. 

Provisions were then put in the bill in 
the interest of the tenant. It was pro- 
vided that he must have 60 days’ notice 
before he could be evicted. A criminal 
penalty was provided for violation of the 
act, and there was provision for the 
strengthening of local boards, in three 
or four different ways. 
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In other words, Mr. President, the com- 
mittee brought to the Senate a balanced 
bill. I have examined the amendments 
which have been submitted. I frankly 
do not see how they are going to add 
very much one way or another to the 
value of the legislation. Some of them 
propose to make it more stringent than 
it is. They want the $225 limitation 
raised to $400. If it be true that a man 
cannot afford to put more than 20 per- 
cent of his income into housing, and de- 
control is not provided unless the rate is 
$400 a month or more, he would be in 
the $24,000 bracket before he would be 
reached, whereas it is known that the 
average income in the Nation is a little 
under $2,400 a year. If the amount is 
$225, or more it will then affect those 
receiving more than $13,000 income, on 
the basis of 20 percent for rent. 

I do not know how many persons have 
a gross income of $10,000 or more, but 
I think ‘only one-tenth of 1 percent 
have a net taxable income of $10,000 or 
more, so I think our figure on decontrol 
was a reasonable one and fair to all con- 
cerned. 

Certain amendments that were dis- 
cussed provide for automatic decontrol. 
I do not think that would be a good 
thing. In other words, the committee 
has tried to balance the situation as well 
as we could from the standpoint of the 
landlord and tenant and the general pub- 
lic, and has brought in a bill which in- 
cidentally every member of our commit- 
tee voted to report. I do not mean that 
everybody was 100 percent in favor of 
everything in it, but the committee was 
unanimous in reporting it as about the 
best that we could do. 

I feel sure that the Members of the 
Senate,could take the bill as reported 
without doing violence to their con- 
science or injury to their constituents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. McCarTHy] as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, it is pro- 
posed to strike out lines 8 to 14, inclu- 
sive; and, on page 5, line 15, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “(5)” and insert “(4).” 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, what I am 
attempting to do by the amendment is, 
I believe, perfectly obvious. The pro- 
posed amendment would strike out that 
subdivision of the pending bill which 
would automatically decontrol proper- 
ties on which rental of $225 or more per 
month is being charged. I have been 
considering this matter for a considera- 
ble period of time. 

I have considered whether to try to 
limit it to a given figure, or whether 
to propose what I am now proposing. 
We want to be perfectly fair about the 
whole thing. It seems to me there should 
be no ceiling whatever of this type, no 
restriction whatever of this type. What 
is fair for one should be fair for all, 
and it is with that thought that I have 
submitted the amendment. I realize the 
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purpose of trying to place the ceiling at 
$225. I realize that there are many who 
consider apartments renting for $225 or 
more to be luxury apartments, presum- 
ably rented only by those possessin: 
wealth. However, as conditions are to- 
day, that does not happen to be the fact. 
I have had dozens of letters from per- 
sons who are in that class, who are pay- 
ing rent from $225 to probably $350 a 
month, whose earnings appear to be in 
the vicinity of $9,000 to $12,000 a year. 
They are situated as they are for reasons 
of necessity and for no others. Under 
normal conditions they would not be so 
situated, and if the decontrol here pro- 
posed were to become effective, not a 
few of these people would find themselves 
literally out in the street. I realize our 
concern for those people who are going 
to be thrown out of living quarters, re- 
gardless of the amount of money in- 
volved, but primarily those people in the 
low-rental income group. 

But, by the same token, it is as seri- 
ous for persons in the middle-income 
group who would be without living quar- 
ters. It is difficult for them to obtain 
new living quarters as it is for anyone 
else today; in fact, probably more diffi- 
cult. 

For that reason I feel very strongly 
that there is a great deal of justice in the 
amendment which I am offering. 

It may be recalled that last year one 
of the bills passed by one of the Houses 
contained a limitation of this kind, but 
it was removed by the conference com- 
mittee. It was removed, I understand, 


for reasons more or less along the lines 


which I am presenting at this time. The 
condition now is approximately the same 
as the one existing at that time. If it 
was the policy of the Congress at that 
time to have no limitation, it seems to 
me we should have the same policy to- 
day, and that we should continue the 
policy so long as basic economic condi- 
tions are as they are. 

For those reasons I offer my amend- 
tment and hope that it will meet with 
the approval of the Senate. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York. In my own 
State I know of persons living in apart- 
ments and in rented houses for which 
they are paying rent in excess of this 
particular figure. It is not because they 
want to, but because they must. It is 
not because they can afford to, but be- 
cause that type of rental housing or 
apartment is the only type now available 
for them. I agree with the distinguished 
Senator from New York that such persons 
are entitled to the protection of rent 
control so long as it is in effect, just as 
are people in other groups, because the 
hardsh'p upon them is equally great. I 
feel, Mr. President, that the amendment 
should be agreed to. 

Mr.CAIN. Mr. President, representing 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
I should like to speak in opposition to 
the amendment which has been offered 
by two very distinguished Senators, one 
from New York [Mr. Ives] and the other 
from Connecticut (Mr. Batpwin). It 
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seemed to the committee as it considered . 


the matter for the second time—for it 


had been considered and there was an; 


amendment included at some length, as 
the Senators know, in last year’s bill— 
that it was purely a question of poli 
as to where the line should be dra 
As was mentioned by me last Friday in 
a prepared statement, the committee 
received testimony from many varied 
sources indicating that the time had come 
when we could safely decontrol luxury 
accommodations. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that a leading legislative counsel 
of the American Federation of Labor 
thought that accommodations could be 
decontrolled in America, beginning at 
$150 a month. Others who appeared as 
witnesses thought we should arrive at a 
figure of $500. Some of them even sug- 
gested $1,000. By and large the recom- 
mendations were from $150 a month to 
$225 a month. There were two reasons 
for these recommendations by the wit- 
nesses and by the committee as the com- 
mittee considered the validity of the 
recommendations. The theory is that 
control legislation in America for several 
years has been headed in the direction 
of decontrol. Are there areas within our 
housing limitations which we can decon- 
trol without doing a grave injustice to 
any considerable number of American 
citizens? The committee thought there 
were such areas. The committee thought 
a figure of $225 a month as a decontrol 
figure was a very reasonable one. In 
pursuance of the theory of the Senate, 
the bill includes authority to the Housing 
Expediter to decontrol whenever in his 
opinion it is safe to do so with respect 
to certain classes within the general field 
of housing. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Am I correct in say- 
ing that under the bill as now drawn 
there is authority to decontrol certain 
classes of housing? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. 

Mr. BALDWIN. If that be so, why is 
not adequate protection given to the 
property owner which would obviate the 
requirement in this situation? 

Mr, CAIN. As of the date of the pas- 
sage of the bill, accommodations renting 
for $225 a month or over would be decon- 
trolled. That would be a legislative de- 
termination of the Congress if the bill 
should pass. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Why not leave it to 
the Housing Expediter to deal with a 
particular situation? It so happens that 
in New York State and in Connecticut, 
to my own knowledge, there are many 
apartments which fall into this particu- 
lar classification, and I know that in 
Connecticut, and, I am reasonably cer- 
tain, in New York, there are many per- 
sons paying higher rents than they can 
afford to pay. In Connecticut and in- 
New York an apartment which rents for 
$225 a month cannot be classed as a 


pelled to pay it. ‘So it seems to me that. 
we give ample protection to the landlord 
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and the property owner if we place in 
the bill a provision which will permit de- 
control in those cases in which decontrol 
seems to be warranted. At the same time 
we should retain control in cases where, 
as in New York and Connecticut, in my 
humble judgment, it obviously is neces- 
sary. 

.Mr. CAIN. But if, as a result of re- 
search by a legislative committee of the 
Senate, there should be a recommenda- 
tion to decontrol a particular class of 
housing, and if the Congress should 
agree to that recommendation, there 
would be no point whatsoever, as the 
committee sees it, to leave up to the 
Housing Expediter what can so easily be 
done in this piece of legislation. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to inquire, if 
I may, as to whether the committee 
heard many tenants on the question. 

Mr. CAIN. The committee heard quite 
a number. The representative of the 
American Federation of Labor was a 
tenant. 

Mr. IVES. Was he paying $225 a 
month rent or more? 

Mr. CAIN. I think the answer to that 
is: “No.” We did not hear very many 
tenants in that field. 

Mr. IVES. I should not think that 
testimony would be very valuable on a 
matter of this kind. In my opinion the 
kind of testimony which would be of real 
use would be that of persons who were 
actually paying $225 monthly rental. I 
think the Senator would find out, if he 
were to make an overall inquiry of that 
group of people, that the large number of 
persons in moderate circumstances ac- 
tually paying that amount of rent is ap- 
palling. The number of letters I received 
from persons who are paying exactly 
that amount, or more; was surprising to 
me. They were from people of moderate 
means. 

Mr. CAIN. I think the importance of 
the testimony to which I referred is it 
indicates that among persons of lesser 
means there is a growing awareness of 
the need of moving in the direction of 
decontrolling accommodations. We can- 
not, as a committee, be certain that the 
figure $225 a month is correct, but we 
know, on the basis of an examination 
which ran approximately throughout the 
country, that rentals of $225 a month 
fall in a class which needs no protection 
of the Federal Government other than 
through a free market. If our figure 
of $225 is wrong, what figure is right? 

Mr. IVES. That is exactly the point; 
what is the figure? If we are to set a 
figure, what is it to be? I do not think 
anyone can answer that question for the 
country as a whole. That is why I am 
moving to strike out the provision en- 
tirely. 


Mr. CAIN. What the Senator is like- 
wise recommending by his amendment, 
if I understand it correctly, is that it be 
either $225 for an unfurnished apart- 
ment, or $400 for a furnished apartment? 

Mr. IVES. No; I think the Senator 
has misunderstood the amendment I 
have olfered. The amendment now be- 
fore the Senate would eliminate en- 
tirely section 202 (c) (4), as I recall. . 
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It is intended to eliminate entirely any 
provision regarding the $225 figure. 

Mr. CAIN. I see. I had known the 
Senator had considered submitting the 
other amendment. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, instead of 
that, I point out that I have not moved as 
to that at this time, for the simple reason 
that the more I have thought about it 
the more unjust the whole thing seems to 
me, and I am moving to strike it all out. 
I think it is pretty hard to determine 
where the ceiling which the Senator has 
indicated would be. 

Mr. CAIN. The committee figure of 
$225 a month, we had reason to be- 
lieve, was reasonable. The Nation is 
faced, and New York City particularly, 
with a very awkward and confusing sit- 
uation in the field of housing. New 
York City has within it luxury accommo- 
dations which were constructed many 
years ago, in the days of grandeur, for 
which people today are paying very 
small and limited rents for accommoda- 
tions running into 12, 14, 16, and in some 
cases 18, rooms. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BALDWIN. As I understand, un- 
der the proposed law now before the Sen- 
ate it is possible for the Expediter to re- 
move from control completely not only 
certain areas, but certain classes of ren- 
tal accommodations. 

Mr. CAIN. For the first time, yes. 

Mr. BALDWIN. And it is also pro- 
posed, in the pending bill, to give to the 
Expediter and to the local boards broad- 
er powers than they have ever had here- 
tofore, and to stimulate them as they 
have never been stimulated before to 
deal with hardship cases of all kinds. 
Are not those provisions in the bill? 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Why is it, then, that 
those two features of the bill do not ade- 
quately take care of the situation we are 
now discussing? Why should we continue 
an arbitrary classification when there is 
ample machinery to deal with hardship 
cases, and a desire on the part of the 
Congress that hardship cases be dealt 
with? 

Mr. CAIN. If we agree that there is a 
figure beyond which no tenant in Amer- 
ica needs protection, we thereby quit 
concerning ourselves with hardship, in- 
sofar as that class of housing is con- 
cerned, and the sooner we get rid of it 
the better. 

Mr. BALDWIN. My point is—and I 
press it to the distinguished Senator 
from Washington—that there is provi- 
sion in the proposed law, even if the 
pending amendment should be adopted, 
to deal with just the situation he has in 
mind. I think there should be. I am 
convinced there should be. 

Mr. CAIN. If we can come to a deter- 
mination as to what a reasonable figure 
is, why should we not do it? I pose that 
as a question to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BALDWIN. My answer to the 
question of my distinguished friend is 
that $225 is not a reasonable figure, and 
I press the same question the distin- 
guished Senator from New York sub- 
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mitted, What is a reasonable figure, when 
it is applied to the whole United States? 
I say very positively that a figure of $225 
in New York, and in many places in 
Connecticut, and a figure very much 
higher than that, would not be a reason- 
able figure, because, I reiterate, there are 
many people paying more rent than they 
can afford to pay, more than they want 
to pay, merely because they have to pay 
it; they cannot get any other housing. 
So it seems to me that if we should 
adopt this amendment, and leave the 
other provisions of the bill to deal with 
decontrol of certain classes and certain 
areas, and the treatment of certain 
hardship cases, we would protect the sit- 
uation adequately. 

Mr. CAIN. I dare say that if, as a 
committee, we had decided to recom- 
mend the figure $500 we could have 
passed over the matter with hardly a 
word of discussion, because there cer- 
tainly is in the Senator’s mind a figure 
beyond which no American citizen needs 
to be protected by his Government in 
any way, shape, or form, in the field of 
housing. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I had assumed that 
every citizen of the United States was 
entitled to the equal protection of the 
law, no matter what his race, creed, col- 
or, or previous condition of employment, 
or anything else. 

Mr. CAIN. For so long a time as pro- 
vision for such protection is in the law, 
but it is suggested that it be taken out 
of the law. 

I dare say the Senate is familiar with 
the fact that last year there was a good 
deal of discussion of this question, and 
the figure $225 was agreed on. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I assume we 
could very easily hit on the figure of a 
thousand dollars a month, or $750, or 
$500, which we all know might be con- 
strued, however, under normal condi- 
tions, in the luxury class. But what we 
are arguing now is a matter of principle. 
The Senator from Connecticut has so 
well pointed out the procedure and the 
method to be followed in taking care of 
any case wherein there is an injustice 
at the present time, and the need for any 
limitation such as is here indicated be- 
comes absolutely unnecessary; there 
seems to be no necessity for it. 

Therefore, in view of the fact that no 
one knows what the proper figure is, 
whether it is $500, $750, or a thousand 
dollars, in plain, everyday, ordinary jus- 
tice to everyone in this country, as long 
as there is machinery to deal with the 
matter I think the provision should be 
taken out of the bill entirely; there 
should be no reference to it. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator’s position is 
certainly very clear on that point. We 
disagree only insofar as those who feel 
there should be a limit beyond which 
there is no longer any need for rent con- 
trol believe firmly in the title of the bill, 
which says, in effect, “Look for ways in 
which to get rid of rent control.” While 
I certainly can understand the Senator’s 
suggestion, it is negative in the sense that 
he sees an injustice that was not intend- 
ed by any of the sponsors of the bill. 
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Mr. IVES. I should like to point out, 
in line with what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut said, that we are 
not leaving a situation with no possible 
approach by which to correct an injus- 
tice, no possible way by which controls 
could be eliminated if the situation re- 
quired it. That has already been traced 
out by the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut. I see no need for repeating 
the arguments. 

Mr. CAIN. We have a condition in 
America today in which accommodations 
renting for over a thousand dollars a 
month, or higher, are actually under con- 
trol, and we are convinced, and I think 
every Senator will agree, that we should 
go as far as we can by way of withdraw- 
ing Federal support for a law which in 
certain fields outlived its usefulness a 
long time ago. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York that 
there are classifications of rental accom- 
modations, though what the figure should 
be we do not know, which would dis- 
tinctly be regarded as in the luxury class. 

As to the need for rent control, I should 
like to read a resolution adopted by the 
real-estate board of Bridgeport. Bridge- 
port is probably the largest metropolitan 
area in Connecticut. Perhaps New Ha- 
ven and Hartford are as large, but 
Bridgeport is in that part of the State 
near the great metropolitan area of New 
York. This is what the real-estate board 
says: : 

The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards has advocated publicly in the press, 
on the radio, and hearings in Washington, 
and in letters to realtors the abolition of rent 
controi. ‘ 

The Bridgeport Real Estate Board has in- 
vestigated the matter of rent control as it 
operates in the Bridgeport metropolitan area. 
From the experience of our various offices 
and statistics of the Bureau of Labor and 
the real-estate board, we know Bridgeport 
metropolitan area has no vacancies but is 
100 percent rented: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Bridgeport Real Estate 
Board is opposed to the abolition of rent con- 
trol and believes that its continuance at this 
time is an economic necessity in this area. 

Knowing that inequities do exist under the 
present law that work hardships on tenants 
in some cases and landlords in others, be it 
further 

Resolved, That rent control, in its essen- 
tials, be continued with modifications to per- 
mit adjustments for both landlords and ten- 
ants where existing conditions require such 
adjustments, 


Then the resolution proceeds to sug- 
gest the adjustments which may be 
made, one of which, the possibility of 
decontrol by certain procedure, is in- 
cluded in the bill, and another, the possi- 
bility of a better method of handling 
hardship cases. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think if we are to continue rent 
control we should continue it so it will 
affect all classes alike across the United 
States, and at the same time provide ma- 
chinery for making exceptions and 
changes, and for bringing about decon- 
trol in certain areas, because I am as 
anxious as is anyone to see decontrol 
come about. It. seems to me, however, 
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that until we are prepared to decontrol 
entirely, we should have a law which 
covers all groups and all classes alike, 
and which at the same time provides 
machinery for making exceptions in 
dealing with hardship cases. That is 
what the law does very well, and will con- 
tinue to do very well if the amendment 
prevails. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire resolution may be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards has advocated publicly in the press, 
on the redio, at hearings in Washington, and 
in letters to realtors the abolition of rent 
control. 

The Bridgeport Real Estate Board has in- 
vestigated the matter of rent control as it 
operates in the Bridgeport metropolitan area. 
From the experience of our various offices 
and statistics of the Bureau of Labor and 
the real estate board, we know Bridgeport 
metropolitan area has no vacancies but is 
100 percent rented: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Bridgeport Real Estate 
Board is opposed to the abolition of rent con- 
trol and believes that its continuance at this 
time is an economic necessity in this area. 

Knowing that inequities do exist under the 
present law that work hardship on tenants 
in some cases and landlords in others; be it 
further 

Resolved, That rent control, in its essen- 
tials, be continued with modifications to 
permit adjustments for both landlords and 
tenants where existing conditions require 
such adjustment; and be it further 

Resolved, That to accomplish the objectives 
above stated that the area rent director be 
permitted to exercise judgment in eviction 
pleas, not specifically covered by law or where 
the strict interpretation of the statutes would 
work a hardship. Also, that the area rent 
director be given more power to make ad- 
justments of rents than is now permitted 
him. 

Also, that petitions for rent increases based 
solely on increased taxes be simplified by 
the omission of reference to other operating 
expenses. Knowing that many landlords are 
not aware of the fact that rent increases can 
be granted under existing regulations where 
operating costs have increased; be it further 

Resolved, That the Bridgeport Real Estate 
Board advise all landlords in the Bridgeport 
area of the fact that certain rents can be 
raised under existing regulations and that 
the rent-control office at 62 Cannon Street, 
will be glad to discuss with any landlord his 
rights under those regulations. 

This action of the board will be publicized 
by having a copy of these resolutions given 
to the local papers with a request that they 
be published. 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I have ab- 
solutely no desire to prolong the debate. 
I merely desire to point out to the two 
Senators who have just spoken, that we 
are moving in the direction of decontrol 
of rents. We have already made some 
progress in that respect. New construc- 
tion has been decontrolled. Hotel ac- 
commodations, both transient and in 
many instances residential, have been 
decontrolled. We are loosening up to 
some extent the severity and rigidness 
of rent control. By the pending meas- 
ure, which the Senator seeks to modify, 
we are looking to a figure beyond which 
there is no longer need for rent control. 
We have given serious consideration to 
the figure $225. We think that is a fig- 
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ure beyond which reasonable persons no 
longer need the protection of the Federal 
Government. The position of the com- 
mittee is simply a hope that the restric- 
tion, whereby all accommodations pres- 
ently renting for $225 a month or more 
shall be decontrolled, will remain in the 
bill. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I do not for 
one moment question the sincerity of 
the Senator from Washington. I want 
to take this opportunity to pay tribute to 
him for the splendid work which he and 
the members of the committee handling 
the measure have done. I also wish to 
pay tribute to him for the splendid pres- 
entation of the bill which he made the 
other day when he covered the whole 
subject as reported from the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
which is now before us. I listened to 
that presentation very attentively. I 
heard nearly the whole presentation 
made in connection with this measure, 
and I was pleased to do so. 

However, I want to point out, in line 
with the Senator’s last remarks, that 
there are real hardship exceptions, or ex- 
ceptions of hardships, where individuals 
who pay a high rental are hit. I re- 
ceived a letter several weeks ago from 
some sisters in moderate circumstances, 
each one of whom is earning her own 
living. They live together in an apart- 
ment for which they pay $300 a month 
rent. They are very much disturbed 
over what may happen to them if any 
limitation of the sort proposed becomes 
law. They feel that if such a limitation 
is placed in the law it will undoubtedly 
mean that their rent will be increased at 
least 50 percent, or perhaps doubled. 
They are not in position to pay such an 
increase. They would find themselves 
virtually in the street in such event, and 
would not know what to do. There are 
plenty of exceptions of such nature. 

By the same token, inasmuch as the 
machinery now exists in the bill itself by 
which to take care of property owners 
faced with such circumstances as the 
Senator referred to, and in view of the 
exceptions which exist, it seems to me 
the law should be left exactly as it has 
been during the last year. There should 
be no limitation of this nature placed 
in it. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to respond to what the Senator has 
said, first, by saying that the junior Sen- 
ator from New York, who is a very close 
personal friend of mine, has been un- 
necessarily complimentary in the re- 
marks he has made respecting my pres- 
entation of the case, but I appreciate 
very much what he said. Secondly, I 
should like to have the opportunity to 
examine the case concerning which the 
Senator from New York has just spoken. 
Two ladies are living in an apartment 
and are paying $300 a month rent for 
it—— 

Mr. IVES. I do not know whether 
there are two or three. Either two or 
three. 

Mr. CAIN. They are, in any event, 
paying $300 a month rent for the apart- 
ment. They have frightened themselves 
over what will happen to them if rent 
control should be removed from such ac- 
commodations as they have. My inquiry 
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would only be satisfied if I found out 
what they were receiving in return for 
the $300 they are paying. 

Mr. IVES. In answer to that state- 
ment, I will say that I do not believe it 
makes very much difference what they 
are receiving. 

Mr. CAIN. I think it makes a tre- 
mendous difference. 

Mr. IVES. Let me develop. this 
thought. Whether they are receiving 
their money’s worth or not has very little 
to do with the case. The fact remains 
that this is their home. If they are 
faced with a rental far beyond their 
means to pay, and find themselves vir- 
tually dispossessed for that reason, and 
finally forced out in the streets, it does 
not make much difference what they are 
receiving for their money. The fact re- 
mains they are receiving certain in- 
comes. They indicated in their letter 
that with the incomes they receive they 
cannot afford to pay any more rent. If 
they are forced to leave their apartment 
they will have no place to go, except into 
the street. 

Mr. CAIN. The point I am attempt- 
ing to establish is that to my own knowl- 
edge certain individuals in New York 
City are living in much greater floor 
space than they are paying for. Their 
landlords ought to have the opportunity 
to charge for the service which is given. 
If they are giving more service than they 
are being paid for it is about time that 
corrective action be taken, so that those 
who live in larger space than they are 
entitled to live in, by reason of the small 
amount they pay, should move out. I 
should like to know whether these indi- 
viduals are entitled to remain in the 
apartment they occupy. 

Mr. IVES. Where are they going to 
go if they are obliged to move out? The 
situation in New York City is of such a 
nature that one cannot move out of an 
apartment and move into another very 
easily. 

Mr. CAIN. One of the purposes of the 
provision in the bill is, by permitting 
rents to be increased on luxury apart- 
ments as a class, to make it possible for 
such apartments to be subdivided, as in 
many instances they will be. More ac- 
commodations will result, to take care 
of more people. That, I believe, is a 
clear, hard-headed statement of fact. 
We are going to pass a rent-control meas- 
ure, but the facts and statistics indicate 
beyond question that so long as we have 
rent controls, in those areas in which 
rent controls are imposed, we will have 
fewer accommodations and houses for 
rent. Therefore, there is a considerable 
measure of virtue in this particular pro- 
vision, such as the elimination from con- 
trol of accommodations for which ten- 
ants pay $225 a month or more. 

One further word. The Senator asks, 
“Where are these people going in New 
York City if they are turned out of a 
$300-a-month apartment?” I am not 
informed as to where they would go. I 
might not be able to leave the apart- 
ment in which I now live in the West- 
chester and obtain what I want at the 
price I want to pay before nightfall, but 
from a reading of the Washington, D. C., 
newspapers I believe that before night- 
fall I would have secured an accommo- 
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dation in which I could live with my 
family. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I do not 
think the taking away of controls from 
so-called luxury accommodations would 
in any way guarantee that these two or 
three sisters, or howevery many there are 
in the group, would be able automatically 
in New York City to find a place to live, 
either on the day they were dispossessed, 
or within a week or a month. I know 
something about the apartment situa- 
tion in New York City from personal ex- 
perience at the present time. The mat- 
ter of securing accommodations is not 
as simple as the Senator seems to indi- 
cate. To be sure, some new apartment 
houses are being erected, a few, on which 
there is no limitation or ceiling. Pre- 
sumably such an apartment could be ob- 
tained if the rent was not too high, but 
in most such cases the rents are quite 
high. 

Mr. CAIN. Apartments renting for a 
little less can be obtained. 

Mr. IVES. Such apartments, unfor- 
tunately, might not he available to them, 
from the standpoint of the classification 
in which they find themselves with re- 
spect to income. The individuals to 
whom I refer might very easily find 
themselves without any place to live. 

Mr. CAIN. I find it difficult to under- 
stand how anyone who is in a position 
to pay $309 a month rent, without suffer- 
ing at all, can conceivably in New York 
City be turned out of his accommoda- 
tions and not find other accommodations 
in which to live. One does not always 
get what one wants at the figure one de- 
sires to pay, but if one is able to pay $300 
a month rent, one will undoubtedly be 
able to find proper accommodations. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, unfor- 
tunately I did not bring with me clip- 
pings from some New York newspapers 
of about a month ago. That was at the 
time when the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives] and I appeared to urge our 
proposal before the Senator’s subcom- 
mittee. At that time I had some clip- 
pings from a New York newspaper which 
showed very few rentals available in the 
city of New York. 

I do have some clippings from the 
Chicago Daily Tribunc of February 20. 
I take it that the situation in Chicago 
is not greatly different from what it was 
in New York. This is what was avail- 
able: 

South Shore Cooperative, $5,500 cash, 
$87 a month; total price $10,500. Those 
are 342-room apartments, which would 
rent at prices ranging from $120 to $155. 

A seven-room apartment at a rental 
in excess of $3,000. 

Then we come down the line, and there 
is not a thing available unless one pays 
a substantial sum for the purchase of a 
cooperative apartment, or pays a rental 
which is prohibitive. In the big city of 
Chicago, those are all the advertisements 
in the Chicago Tribune for available 
rental space in the entire city on that 
particular day. So there is very little 
rental housing available, and what is 
available is available only upon the pay- 
ment of a substantial sum in cash to go 
into a cooperative apartment, or at 
rentals which are beyond the reach of 
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most people, for housing which is defi- 
nitely in the luxury class. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, an almost 
identical situation exists in the city of 
New York. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, as I stated 
a few minutes ago, there is no intention 
on the part of the subcommittee unduly 
to delay consideration of this question. 
I am thoroughly satisfied that individual 
Members of the Senate either believe 
the figure $225 is the proper place to take 
off rent controls, or they do not. Some 
of them may be in doubt as to whether 
the figure should be somewhat higher 
than $225. In the bill the recommenda- 
tion is that the figure of $225 shall stand. 
I have attempted to give the reasons of 
the committee in support of the commit- 
tee’s position. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Ives] for himself and the Sen- 
ator, from Connecticut [Mr. Batpwin]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas will be stated. 

The Curer CierK. On page 9, line 18, 
it is proposed to strike out the period, 
insert a comma after the word “met,” 
and insert “or when decontrol in any 
such area or any portion thereof is 
recommended by the local advisory board 
appointed as provided for in section 204 
(e) (1) and having jurisdiction over such 
area or portion thereof.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. MY. President, un- 
der the provisions of the bill as it now 
stands, and without this amendment, the 
local advisory board which is established 
under the act would have no power what- 
ever except to recommend; and no area 
would be decontrolled or could be de- 
controlled unless in the judgment of the 
Administrator such action were proper. 

This amendment would make it com- 
pulsory on the part of the Administrator 
to order decontrol of any area or portion 
thereof whenever the local advisory 
board so recommended. The effect of 
the amendment would be to decontrol the 
power from Washington. The real issue 
is whether we should leave the discretion 
in the hands of the local board, which is 
established as an advisory board under 
the provisions of the bill, and which 
knows more about conditions locally than 
any administrator in a bureau in Wash- 
ington could possibly know. The ques- 
tion is whether the local boards shall 
have the power to decontrol, or whether 
that power shall be reposed in some in- 
dividual in Washington. I believe that a 
better, more just, and more workable rent 
control would result if the power to de- 
control were placed in the hands of the 
local advisory boards, rather than in the 
hands of an administrator in Washing- 
ton. 

In my judgment, in almost every case 
those who are to make the recommen- 
dations, and who are recognized for that 
purpose, would know more about local 
conditions and would be in a better posi- 
tion to pass upon the question of whether 
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or not there should be decontrol, than 
would any administrator in Washington 
who has never been on the scene and 
knows nothing about local conditions. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas is one 
for which I personally have great sym- 
pathy. If I understand the intent and 
purpose and substance of his amend- 
ment, it is that the local boards through- 
out the country shall make recommen- 
dations to the National Housing Ex- 
pediter which, when once made, shall be 
accepted by the Federal Rent Adminis- 
trator as binding on him. 

However, representing the committee, 
I shall oppose the S2nator’s amendment 
because of the single fact that it vio- 
lates the premise on which the bill pend- 
ing was constructed. We have before us 
a piece of proposed legislation called the 
Rent and Housing Act of 1948. For as 
long a time as the Federal Government 
is to be entirely responsible for the ad- 
ministration of rent control, it seemed 
wise and proper to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency that the Federal 
Government, through its Federal Rent 
Administrator, should be held directly 
responsible to the Congress. 

There happen to be a very greai num- 
ber of reasons for an amendment such 
as has been offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas, because it appears to be sin- 
gularly true that during the course of the 
past year the Housing Expediter has 
failed to give sufficient consideration to 
requests made of him by local communi- 
ties throughout the land. That was 
recognized very early in the committee 
hearings. 

I can only say by way of hope and 
encouragement to the Senator from 
Arkansas that the committee was so con- 
scious of the dereliction in that sense 
of the National Housing Expediter that 
it worked with him to the end that the 
Housing Expediter in the future should 
approve recommendations of the local 
advisory board, rather than deny them, 
if the local board did a conscientious and 
factually good job. In too many cases 
during 1947 such recommendations were 
disapproved. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Did the hearings 
develop any information as to the num- 
ber of instances in which recommenda- 
tions had been made, and the number 
of such recommendations acted upon 
favorably? 

Mr. CAIN. We have the information 
available. It will require a few minutes 
to locate it. Somewhat more than 50 
percent of the recommendations made 
by local boards throughout America were 
denied for one reason or another—gen- 
erally for this reason: The Housing Ex- 
pediter, after he had reviewed a recom- 
mendation, would write back and say, 
“The recommendation is not properly 
substantiated.” His fault lay in the fact 
that he had never told the local boards, 
prior to the time they were to consider 
these questions, how they should prop- 
erly substantiate a recommendation. 
So when the recommendation came to 
the Expediter, he returned it with the 
statement to which I have referred. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, it 
was found that the Administrator simply 
never undertook to carry out that pro- 
vision of the law. 

Mr. CAIN. I would not use the word 
“never.” He did approve the recommen- 
dations of a number of local communi- 
ties, and I now am prepared to give the 
figures on the subject. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should like to 
know the comparative number. 

Mr. CAIN. But by no means did he do 
the sort of job the Congress had in mind 
when it passed the law of 1947. 

In answer to the Senator’s question, 
I should like to quote from the testimony 
given by Mr. Woods before the Banking 
and Currency Subcommittee on Rents 
and Housing. I read now from page 61: 

As of today there are 665 local rent advisory 
boards in 552 defense-rental areas. A total 
of 4,485 members have been appointed to 
rent advisory boards. The Office of the 
Housing Expediter has received only 39 board 
recommendations for the decontrol of areas 
or portions of areas affecting about 229,000 
housing units. Of these recommendations, 
16 have been approved, 16 have been de- 
nied, and 7 are pending. The Office has also 
received 40 board recommendations for gen- 
eral rent increases affecting about 1,900,000 
housing units of these recommendations, 4 
have been approved, 19 have been rejected, 
and 17 are pending. In addition to the 
recommendations for decontrol and general 
rent increases, the Office of the Housing Ex- 
pediter has received 358 expressions of opin- 
ion from rent advisory boards indicating the 
need for continuing rent control for approx- 
imately 8,000,000 housing units. The office 
has also received 148 expressions of opinion 
by rent advisory boards that no general rent 
increases should be made at this time for 
approximately 2,000,000 housing units. 


I believe that is the information the 
Senator from Arkansas desired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I appreciate the 
Senator’s giving it to me. 

Let me ask what assurance have we 
now from the Housing Expediter that 
there will be any change in his policy 
with respect to decontrol. 

Mr. CAIN. I have assurance, and it 
is only because of the assurance that we 
have that I feel qualified to oppose the 
Senator’s amendment. The most im- 
portant recognition that the Federal 
Rent Administrator has made is that 
without competent direction to local 
boards, they necessarily are going to be 
inefiective. They never have been in- 
structed as to what they shall do in order 
to get the Federal Government at the 
top level to go along with their recom- 
mendations. Therefore, the Acting 
Housing Expediter, in recognition of that 
extremely serious fault in his present 
procedural armor, is presently—and Iam 
confident that he is trying to do a first- 
class job—drawing up a list of questions 
which normally should be answered by 
any community in the United States so 
long as there is a rent-control law. 
Those are questions as to the substantial 
reasons why the Federal Government 
should grant general increases in rents, 
or keep rents where they are, or decon- 
trol a portion of an area or an entire 
area, or decontrol a class of housing in 
either an entire area or a portion of an 
area. That is going a long way to an- 
swer the Senator’s question, but I can 
answer it in no other way. 
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But the Housing Expediter is endeav- 
oring to establish that standard, as a re- 
sult of which he can approve such recom- 
mendations. I should say that there 
should be almost no exceptions to his 
approval of any recommendations com- 
ing from a community which has prop- 
erly prepared. 

I say in conclusion that I have come to 
know the Acting Housing Expediter and 
his staff rather well, and I think that asa 
result of rather long, drawn-out hearings, 
they have gotten a different concept of 
what the Congress wishes them to do. 
I am satisfied that in the year gone by 
they have not: given to local boards the 
consideration they should have given; 
but now they are satisfied that the Con- 
gress created the local boards in order 
to let Uncle Sam, the Federal Govern- 
ment, know what the people of the coun- 
try were thinking and what they wished 


to have done, and I am satisfied that in. 


the future we shall not have the unsatis- 
factory experience we have had in the 
past. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the bill reported by the 
committee changes the language of the 
old act with respect to the representa- 
tion on the local boards—that is to say, 
that the pending bill says that represen- 
tation on the boards insofar as prac- 
ticable shall be such that each board will 
consist of a group representative of the 
affected interests in the area. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. CAIN. That is correct. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I should like to sup- 
port the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas in this matter, because it seems 
to me that we should put back into the 
local communities as much of this con- 
trol as we can possibly put there. I 
agree with him when he says the people 
of the local communities are better able 
to make this determination on a sound 
factual, just basis than is some Federal 
Official in a distant capital. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the amend- 
ment will prevail. 

Let me say that I wish to join with my 
distinguished friend the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives] in commending the 
distinguished junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Carn] on the work he 
has done on this proposed legislation. I 
know he has put in long hours on it, and 
he has been of great:service to the Sen- 
ate and to all others who are interested 
in this question in assembling a tre- 
mendous fund of knowledge on the entire 
subject. I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion for the able, intelligent, and patient 
way in which he has handled this entire 
situation. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me, to 
permit me to respond to the Senator from 
Connecticut? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to raise sev- 
eral questions with the Senator from 
Connecticut, in response to his state- 
ment in support of the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

We have a Federal law which begins 
at the top and works down. It.is agreed 
by everyone in the Congress that we wish 
to get rid of this law at the earliest pos- 
sible time. But until such time as the 
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United States does get rid of it, I think 
all of us want it to work in the best way 
Possible. 

If we adopt the Senator’s amendment, 
thus permitting a local community to do 
whatever it likes, I think we wish to be- 
lieve that the Federal law will permit the 
communities to do good things, but like- 
wise will not permit them to do bad 
things. I have had some experience 
with local boards throughout the Na- 
tion. I think it is safe to say that 80 
percent of them are competent and, I 
hope, very adequate. But there are ex- 
ceptions to that rule. 

If we adopt this proposal—for which 
again I say I have much sympathy, for 
I understand its intent—what will the 
Congress do about the conduct of a local 
board with which we completely and 
totally disagree? That will happen. 
We shall not be able to call up the Fed- 
eral Rent Expediter and say to him, 
“Straighten this out,” because he will 
say to us, “You have passed a law by 
which you have told me that I must be 
guided by what that local rent-control 
board says.” 

Mr. President, there will be instances 
in which we shall know beyond question 
that a local community should decontrol 
rents in an area, but there will be no 
way by which we can assure the decon- 
trol of that area, if we take from the 
Federal Housing Expediter the author- 
ity to insist on decontrol, if the local 
community, through its rent board, in- 
sists on continuing rent control. 

It is a difficult problem, whatever we 
do. But the theory and premise of the 
bill is that the Federal law should go 
from the top down to the bottom. So I 
say we should hesitate before we change 
it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator. 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Under this bill, does 
the Housing Expediter, or whatever he is 
properly called, have authority to decon- 
trol regardless of the local board’s rec- 
ommendation? 

Mr. CAIN. He has, indeed. It runs 
parallel. The local board is empowered 
to recommend to the Federal Adminis- 
trator rent decontrol for its jurisdic- 
tional area. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but he has the 
over-all power; does he not? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes; he has the over-all 
governing power. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does he have it re- 
gardless of the local board’s recommen- 
dation? 

Mr.CAIN. Yes. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia that the Federal Ad- 
ministrator can either approve the rec- 
ommendation of the local board for de- 
control, or he himself, through his au- 
thority, can decontrol the same area. 

Mr. GEORGE. I would hope very 
much that he would have that power, 
because I know of an instance in my own 
State where controls have been applied 
since the end of the war in what is 
largely an agricultural county, where 
there was not a single war project. In 
that county there was a flying field aux- 
iliary to a training field many miles 
away. I would hope very much that 
there might be some authority in the 
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Federal Administrator to decontrol re- 
gardless of the local board. 

Mr. CAIN. And regardless of anyone 
else at all. The Senator has been cor- 
rectly informed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I desire to point 
out that my amendment takes no au- 
thority away from the Administrator or 
the Housing Expediter, who, using his 
own judgment, would still have power 
to decontrol at any time. He is left free 
to do that, but it simply requires decon- 
trolling when the local board recom- 
mends it, that is all. He may still act 
upon his own judgment and decontrol in 
any case in which he is satisfied it should 
be done, whether the board recommends 
it or not. The point I am trying to make 
is, I do not know of any instance in 
which he can decontrol unless and until 
a local board recommends it. 

Mr. CAIN. The area of disagreement 
between the Senator and myself, as I 
see it, is merely one of degree. Like all 
other Senators, we both want the recom- 
mendations of the local communities to 
be approved by a Federal officer. That 
is. the sole reason for creating local 
boards. The Senator wants their rec- 
ommendations to be binding on the 
Housing Expediter. It is the opinion of 
the committee that, for so long a time as 
there is a Federal rent-control law, a 
top Federal agent must be held respon- 
sible for determining the validity of rec- 
ommendations made in local rent areas. 

The Senator asks me, representing the 
committee, whether there is reason to 
believe that the Expediter in the future 
is going to understand the intent of Con- 
gress, as some of us think he did not in 
the past. I want to say to the Senator 
that that bureau, like every other bu- 
reau, so far as I know, has its very best 
agents constantly in attendance upon the 
Senate. I can look over my left shoulder 
and undoubtedly and undeniably see the 
counsel for the. Office of Housing Ex- 
pediter. I can see the legislative repre- 
sentative, who attends all our rent hear- 
ings. They are doing what they ought 
to do, drinking in every word concerning 
what the Senate wants. I have not the 
slightest doubt that when the bill is 
passed, whatever its form may be, the 
gentlemen to whom I refer are going to 
entertain no conceivable doubt as to 
what the Senate wants. I may say in 
that connection that the Senate wants 
any reasonable request by an American 
community, wherever situated, in which 
there is a local rent advisory control 
board, to be approved by a Federal Rent 
Administrator. To make it a two-way 
street, we think the local community 
ought to do a good, competent, factual 
job in making recommendations to the 
Federal Administrator. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, is it a 
fact that the Federal Administrator or 
Housing Expediter has moved to decon- 
trol in certain areas on his own initia- 
tive? i 

Mr. CAIN. I think that is correct, if 
my memory is accurate. I shall verify 
it 


MYERS. The Senator from 


Mr. 
Arkansas had propounded that question, 
but I did not hear the reply. I had un- 
derstood that the office in Washington 
did not always wait for the community 
or area board to make a recommenda- 
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tion, but did it upon their own motion, 
and that they had recommended decon- 
trol in certain areas. 

Mr. CAIN. They have that power. 

Mr. MYERS. I know they have the 
power, but they have actually moved to 
aecontrol without action having been ini- 
tiated by a local board, have they not? 

Mr. CAIN. I think that is true. I 
would say further to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, if I may, that decontrol in 
America has gone about like this: A score 
of areas or portions thereof have been 
decontrolled. But that is not the im- 
portant thing. Consider the number of 
people living within those areas. Some 
229,000 of them have been decontrolled. 
But what gives cause for concern, I 
think, is that some 14,000,000 people still 
remain under rent control. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is the Senator cer- 
tain they have acted on their own initia- 
tive in decontrolling? Is the Senator 
able to cite cases? 

Mr. CAIN. I think we can find them. 

My. McCLELLAN. I shall not insist, 
but I should be interested in knowing if 
there are specific cases in which they 
have decontrolled without waiting on the 
local board. 

Mr. CAIN. I think counsel who are 
present are now looking for those ref- 
erences, If I may repeat what I said, in 
the committee’s opposition to the 
amendment, however sympathetic we are 
toward it, we feel that for so long a time 
as this country thinks it proper to have 
a Federal rent control law, the Congress 
ought to hold primarily responsible to it 
an agent called a Federal Rent Adminis- 
trator, whom we can contact on a tele- 
phone and daily communication basis, 
here in Washington. We do, however, 
expect him to give full and thorough 
consideration to the recommendations 
made by local communities, For that 
reason the committee stands in sturdy 
opposition to the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, allow me 
to also compliment the chairman of the 
subcommittee on his frankness, his sin- 
cerity, and his tireless efforts displayed in 
the hearings on the question of extending 
rent control. The particwar amendment 
before the Senate goes to the very heart 
of rent control. Senators who favor 
Federal rent control should vote for the 
bill as written. If we favor decontrol 
and desire to turn it back to the States, 


to the cities, or to the communities of. 


America, then we should vote for the 
amendment that has been submitted by 
the Senator from Arkansas. The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas says, and his amend- 
ment so provides, that any defense-rental 
area can be decontrolled upon recom- 
mendation by the local advisory board. 
It takes all power away from the Federal 
Administrator and turns it over to a 
group in the local. community. It is fine 
to say we want to turn such power back 
to the local communities or the States; 
that we do not want the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or the Government in Wash- 
ington, to reach out and touch the lives 
of all Americans; that is a fine general 
statement; but here we are turning back 
to local boards the power to decontrol, 
and I think there is a grave constitu- 
tional question whether or not the Con- 


' gress can turn over to local boards, not 
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really appointed by the Congress but 
appointed by the governors in the re- 
spective States, policy-making powers. 
We can delegate to the Housing Admin- 
istrator certain policy-making powers, 
but under the NRA “sick chicken” de- 
cision, I do not believe we can delegate 
such powers to a local board. I think it 
is unconstitutional. More than that, it 
destroys rent control as it has been 
viewed during the past few years. Cer- 
tainly there should be local advisory 
boards. Certainly we should spell out to 
the Administrator, if we can, the various 
matters that he should take into con- 
sideration, when the local boards make 
their recommendations to him for de- 
control; but I am convinced that we 
should allow the power of decontrol to 
remain in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and not turn it back—not 
merely to the States, Mr. President, as 
another amendment provides, but to 
local areas, local boards. There would 
be confusion worse confounded. I am 
convinced that within a short period of 
time, perhaps a matter of months, it 
would destroy effective rent control. For 
those who believe in the extension of rent 
control, for those who believe there is 
still a necessity for rent control, for those 
who are of the opinion that the time has 
not yet arrived to decontrol, I believe they 
have no other course than to vote against 
the amendment. I feel that, should the 
amendment prevail, we would within a 
very very short time see the end of all 
rent control; and this, at a time when 
adequate housing accommodations are 
not yet available for the people of 
America. : 

Mr. McCLELLAN.- Mr. President, I 
know that it is thought by some that all 
power should be centralized in Wash- 
ington, but I believe that we shall have 
better rent control and better coopera- 
tion if the responsibility be placed on the 
local communities. I do not think local 
boards will recommend decontrol or will 
decontrol without having some justifica- 
tion for it. They all know the impor- 
tance of rent control where it is needed. 
I maintain that they know more about it 
and are more able to determine the equi- 
ties of the situation than can any admin- 
istrator or expediter in Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. McCiettan]. [Putting the 
question.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask for 
a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A divi- 
sion has been requested. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Baldwin 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker Downey 
Buck Dworshak 
Butler Ecton 
Byrd Ferguson 
Cain Fianders 
Capper George 
Chavez Green 
Connally Gurney 


Hawkes 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 
ill 


Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 


Hoey 

Holland 

Ives 

Jenner 
Johnson, C2!o. 
Johnston, S.C. 
Kem 
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Kilgore 
Knowland 
Langer 
Lodge 
McCarran 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McKellar 
McMahon 


Millikin 
Morse Taft 

Murray Thomas, Utah 
Myers Thye 
O'Conor Tobey 
O’Daniel Umstead 
Overton Vandenberg 
Pepper Watkins 
Robertson, Va. Wiley 
Saltonstall Williams 
Magnuson Sparkman Young 
Malone Stennis 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
eight Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

A division has been requested on the 
amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from Oregon will defer 
his suggestion for a moment. Would it 
be agreeable to him that we have an- 
other division prior to determining 
whether the yeas and nays shall be 
ordered? 

Mr. MORSE. That is agreeable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. - The 
yeas and nays have been requested. Is 
the request sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, and Mr. BaLtpwin voted “yea” 
when his name was called. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. I think that because of 
the importance of the amendment it 
might be very proper to have it read. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that the roll call had 
started. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania addressed 
the Chair before the roll call had started. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No one had re- 
sponded. 

Mr. TOBEY. Yes; the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BaLpwiIn] had re- 
sponded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was not aware of 
that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania addressed 
the Chair before there had been a re- 
sponse from the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. Therefore the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania was recognized, and he yielded 
to the Senator from Washington. The 
suggestion has been made that the 
amendment be read. That is proper 
from a parliamentary standpoint. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to ask if 
the Recorp does not in fact show, how- 
ever, that the clerk of the Senate did 
start calling the roll, and that a Mem- 
ber of the Senate did answer when his 
name was called, and that, therefore, 
under the rules of the Senate, the roll 
call must proceed, a Member of the Sen- 
ate having answered and indicated his 
position on the vote being taken. 


Stewart 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the precedent, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania having addressed the Chair be- 
fore the response of the Senator from 
Connecticut, he was properly recognized. 

Mr. MYERS. I yielded to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I take it 
that the reason for asking for the yeas 
and nays, as many Senators have done, 
is the desire for a vote on a proposal 
with which we are thoroughly familiar. 
It seems to me that a number of Sen- 
ators now present in the Chamber were 
not here during the debate which has 
recently taken place, and I would sug- 
gest, with the indulgence and support of 
the Senator from Arkansas, that his 
amendment be read for the information 
of Senators generally, and that then we 
might reflect very briefly on what the 
Senator has in mind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 9, line 18, 
it is proposed to strike out the period, 
insert a comma after the word “met,” 
and insert the words “or when decontrol 
in any such area or any portion thereof 
is recommended by the local advisory 
board appointed as provided for in sec- 
tion 204 (e) (1) and having jurisdiction 
over such area or portion thereof.” 

“Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
am sure everyone wants to expedite ac- 
tion on the pending measure. I do not 
want to go over everything I have here- 
tofore said in support of the amendment. 
I wish, however, to make clear that under 
the law as it is now written, and under 
the pending bill, the local boards can 
recommend, and that is all. The Expe- 
diter can reject. He can deny the rec- 
ommendations of a local board with ref- 
erence to decontrol of an area or any 
portion of an area. All the amendment 
does is simply to make the recommenda- 
tion of the local board binding on the 
Administrator. If the local board rec- 
ommends decontrol, then the Adminis- 
trator or the Expediter must order de- 
control in that area. 

Mr. President, the amendment does 
not take away from the Expediter the 
power and authority to decontrol on his 
own initiative if he determines to do so. 
It simply makes the recommendations 
of the local board binding on him when- 
ever the local board recommends de- 
control. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the Banking 
and Currency Committee opposes the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas for two reasons. First, the Banking 
and Currency Committee is of the opin- 
ion that for so long a time as there is a 
national rent-control law in America the 
Congress of the United States should hold 
directly responsible to it a Federal official, 
whose title in this instance is the Federal 
Rent Administrator. The committee 
agrees with the Senator from Arkansas 
in his desire that properly forwarded 
recommendations by a local rent advisory 
control board should prevail. But we 
feel that the judgment as to the adequacy 
of the recommendation from a local rent 
advisory board should vest in a Federal 
—_ whom Congress can hold respon- 
sible. 
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The second committee objection to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas is to the nature of the amend- 
ment itself. It provides very simply that 
any recommendation for decontrol in any 
area made by a local rent-control board 
shall be approved by the National Expe- 
diter. But the amendment is entirely 
lacking in a standard. What, therefore, 
would it mean when a local rent board in 
any area of America should recommend 
decontrol? It might mean anything. It 
might mean a sentence on a piece of 
paper signed by a chairman and four col- 
leagues, “That in our opinion”’—which 
does not mean “our opinion based on the 
facts”—“in our opinion this area should 
be decontrolled.” The Federal Adminis- 
trator would have no recourse other than 
to approve. 

We have listened today to the troubles, 
for example, inherent in the New York 
situation and in other metropolitan 
areas. If the amendment should prevail, 
it would permit five men who might pos- 
sibly, and probably could do an utterly 
bad job, to decontrol an area where great 
harm would accrue to numbers of indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Washington a question. 
What is there to keep the Administrator, 
or the Expediter, from promulgating reg- 
ulations as to the form in which decon- 
trol can be recommended? 

Mr.CAIN. There is nothing to prevent 
him from doing so. 

Mr. McCLELLAN,. Has he done so in 
the past? 

Mr. CAIN. No. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. It has not been done 
in the past. In other words, what I am 
calling to the attention of the Senate is 
that, under the law as it now is, in the 
past the rent control officials have not 
undertaken to give it an opportunity to 
function. They can set up regulations or 
forms providing how decontrol shall be 
recommended. I contend that there will 
be better administration, fairer adminis- 
tration, wren a local board acts and rec- 
ommends, because a local board is better 
able to know the local conditions than 
Officials in Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. I may say two things in 
answer to the Senator from Arkansas. 
First, I think the Senator from Arkansas 
has made a great public contribution in 
drawing the maladministration of the 
past, the resistance in the past to ac- 
cepting local area recommendations, to 
the attention of the Senate and the of- 
ficials of the Office of Rent Control who: 
now sit in the gallery, and to the people 
of America. It would be the committee’s 
opinion, however, that for so long a time 
as we have a Federal law we must vest 
the responsibility for final judgment in 
a Federal agent. Were the Senator’s 
amendment to prevail it would, from my 
standpoint at least as one individual 
Senator, take away every conceivable 
reason for continuing the national rent 
control law in the United States. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, there 
has been considerable condemnation of 
the Hcusing Expediter for his failure to 
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act on the recommendations of the local 
boards. The record, however, discloses 
that the office of the Housing Expediter 
has received only 40 board recommenda- 
tions for the decontrol of areas or por- 
tions of areas affecting about 229,000 
housing units. Of these recommenda- 
tions, 16 have been approved, and 16 
have been denied. Seven are now pend- 
ing. In view of that record, I cannot un- 
derstand why there has been so much 
condemnation. It seems to me the Hous- 
ing Expediter is giving thoughtful at- 
tention and consideration to the boards’ 
recommendation. We must, however, re- 
member that they are advisory boards. 

Mr. President, I do not like to be repeti- 
tious, but I point out to the Senate—be- 
cause there were only 24 Members of the 
Senate present when a division was called 
for—that the amendment goes to the 
very basic philosophy of rent control, to 
the very heart of the subject. The Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency gave 
considerable time to the question, and I 
am sure its members discussed it pro 
and con. Yet they come forth with a 
bill which keeps the boards as advisory 
boards. There are more than 600 ad- 
visory boards, as I understand, in the 
country. There exist 600 different 
standards, 600 different sets of regula- 
tions, because there are no standards 
prevailing. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I wish to interpolate 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
entirely correct in what he has said. I 
point out to the Senate that after the 
subcommittee, composed as it was of able 
Senators, had considered the subject at 
length, the full Banking and Currency 
Committee went over the bill seriatum, 
and what we did was to approve the bill 
unanimously with the provision in ques- 
tion contained in it, after giving due 
thought to it. 

Mr. MYERS. 
of the committee. 

Mr. President, it is proposed to set up 
600 different standards, because. there 
are 600 different boards. All a board 
would do, under the amendment, would 
be to recommend to the Housing Ex- 
pediter the decontrol of a given area, and 
ipso facto that area is decontrolled. 
That is not good legislation. It is not 
good rent control. I repeat that I think 
the proposed action would be found to 
be unconstitutional, because we would 
be turning over to the local boards the 
policy-making powers and functions of 
the Congress of the United States. For 
that reason I am sure it would be found 
to be unconstitutional. But more than 
that. It would not work successfully. 
It is an effort really to decontrol and to 
destroy what we are talking about this 
afternoon. 

So I hope, Mr. President, that if we 
are desirous of maintaining fair stand- 
ards for the tenants of America, if we 
are desirous of giving them protection 
for the next year and a half, we will 
vote down the amendment, because under 
the amendment tenants would have little 
or no protection. 

I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 


I thank the chairman 
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ment offered by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. McCLELLAN]. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announced that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CapreHart], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Rosertson], and the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. BuSHFIELD] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WuHerry], and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooks] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
SmitH] is absent because of illness and, 
if present and voting, he would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brroces], the Senator from Okla- 
homa- [Mr. Moore], the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Reep], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms], and the 
Senator from Iowa {Mr. WILSON] are 
unavoidably detained. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Hatcu], and the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Taytor] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. MayBank] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] and the Senator from Mary- 
land {[Mr. Typtncs] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
McGratH] is unavoidably detained on 
public business. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy], the Senator from Okla- 
homa {Mr. Tuomas], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner] are 
necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. McGratH] and the 
Senator from New York (Mr. WacnNer] 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 43, as follows: 

YEAS—25 
Hickenlooper 
Hoey 
Holland O’Daniel 
Johnson, Colo. Stennis 
Johnston, 8.C. Stewart 


McCarran Watkins 
McCarthy Williams 
McClellan 


McFarland 
NAYS—43 


Hill 
Ives 
Jenner 
Kem 


Baldwin 
Bricker 


McKellar 
Millikin 


Buck 
Butler 


Byrd 
Connally 
Dworshak 
Ecton 
George 


Barkley 
Brewster 
Cain 
Capper 
Chavez 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey McMahon 
Ferguson Magnuson 
Flanders Malone 
Green Morse 
Gurney Murray 
Hawkes Myers 
Hayden O’Conor 


Kilgore 
Knowl. nd 
Langer 
Lodge 
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NOT VOTING—28 


Lucas Smith 
McGrath Taylor 
Martin Thomas, Okla. 
Maybank Tydings 
Moore Wagner 
O'Mahoney Wherry 

Reed White 

Wiison 


Aiken 


1 
Brlages 
Brooks 
Bushfield 
Capehart 
Eastland 


Ellender Revercomb 


Pulbright Robertson, Wyo. 
Hatch Russell 

So Mr. MCCLELLAN’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. War- 
KINs] who is necessarily absent, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington on behalf of the Senator 
from Utah will be stated. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 10, line 13, 
after “Rent Administrator” it is proposed 
to strike out “may” and insert “shall.” 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to say, with reference to what I 
think and hope and believe is a noncon- 
troversial amendment, that the amend- 
ment is offered by me on behalf of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Watkins]. In 
his absence I am very pleased to offer it. 

The present law provides that the 
governor of any State shall be given 30 
days within which to make recommenda- 
tions to the Housing Expediter of the 
names of individuals to sit on local rent 
advisory boards. The law also provides 
that if the Expediter has not heard from 
the governor within 30 days, the Expe- 
diter may appoint members to the vacan- 
cies. 

This amendment provides that if the 
Expediter does not hear from a governor 
within 30 days after the governor has 
been notified as to what.is expected of 
him in the way of recommendations, the 
Expediter shall make the appointments, 
in order that the Federal Government 
may make certain that no area is without 
a local rent advisory board in States 
where governors, sometimes for very 
solid reasons, have not moved reasonably 
rapidly. 

I think I can safely say that the com- 
mittee favors the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mi. Catn] on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. WatTx1ns]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment which I desire to offer 
and have considered. I offer it now, 
and send it to the desk and ask that it be 
stated It is offered on behalf of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] and 
myself. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, would it be 
proper to suggest to the Senate that so 
far as the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee knows, there are but two amend- 
ments remaining to be acted on before 
the bill is completed by way of amend- 
ment? I hope it is proper to make that 
statement, because I think Senators 
would like to have that information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut, on behalf of the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Ives) and himself, 
will be stated. 
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The Cuter CierK. It is proposed on 
page 5, line 7, to strike out “; or” and 
insert in lieu thereof a period; and strike 
out lines 15 to 19, inclusive. 

On page 14, to strike out lines 18 to 19, 
inclusive. 

On page 14, to strike out lines 20 to 22, 
inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

(c) Section 209 (a) of such act is amend- 
ed by striking out the word “or” at the end 
of paragraph (4), by striking out the period 
at the end of paragraph (5) and inserting 
in lieu thereof a semicolon and the word 
“or”, and by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph (6) to read as follows: 


On page 14, line 23, to strike out “(5)” 
and insert “(6).” 

On page 15, line 7, to strike out the 
word “or” and after “(5)”, insert “or 
(6).” 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, this 
amendment sounds extremely compli- 
cated, but it simply would restore con- 
trols to housing accommodations which 
are nonhousekeeping in nature and are 
in a single-family dwelling unit not used 
as a boarding house, which dwelling unit 
is occupied in part by the landlord or 
his immediate family. The amendment 
further provides for the retention in the 
bill of section 209 (a) (5), which permits 
the eviction of tenants enjoying such 
type of housing accommodations. 

In other words, this amendment would 
continue under controls rooms that are 
rented to persons who live in a single- 
family dwelling unit. I may say that 
in various large industrial areas there 
are a great number of workers who live 
as roomers in houses occupied by a single 
family. Sometimes such persons are 
single, but oftentimes they are married 
and live there with their husbands or 
wives. 

This amendment would also continue 
under controls a large number of ac- 
commodations used by college students 
who are unable to find accommodations 
in a college dormitory or on a college 
campus, but who can find accommoda- 
tions in a house occupied by a family in 
the town where the college is located. 
It seems to me this group is very im- 
portant and is very large. It is a group 
that needs the protection of continuing 
controls, if any group does. 

So I urge adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. IVES. Before the Senator from 
Washington speaks on this amendment, 
I should like to point out that it applies 
to students probably more than to any- 
one else. I refer to students who are now 
in colleges or universities, and who have 
gone there after coming out of the armed 
services—in other words, the ex-GI’s. 

The Senate will recall that the Con- 
gress has already enacied legislation in- 
creasing the subsistence allowance for 
such veterans. So it seems to me rather 
extraordinary that at this time we would, 
after increasing their subsistence allow- 
ance, eliminate all control over the hous- 
ing accommodations which many of them 
occupy. 

This amendment keeps the situation in 
line for them, as well as for the others 
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to whom the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut has referred. 

I think we are thus requesting to have 
a wholly just provision replaced in the 
bill, for it was in last year’s act. So lI 
trust that the amendment will be ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Would the amendment 
include trailer camps in the vicinity of 
colleges and universities? In my State 
the rents on trailer camps for ex-GI’s 
have been raised to what I regard as fan- 
tastic heights. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, if I may 
make a comment in reply, let me say 
I do not think the amendment includes 
trailer camps or accommodations of that 
type. I do not know what is the in- 
terpretation in rental areas in regard to 
accommodations of that nature. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota will permit me to 
answer the question, I may say that this 
amendment has nothing to do, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, remotely or other- 
wise, with the trailer-camp situation to 
which he has referred. 

Mr. LANGER. But for these purposes, 
such trailer camps are in the same cate- 
gory as dormitories at colleges or uni- 
versities. 

Mr. CAIN. However, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Connecticut relates 
to single-family dwellings and accom- 
modations in dwellings of that nature. 

Mr. LANGER. But the trailer camps 
I have in mind are similar to college dor- 
mitories. 

Mr. CAIN. But trailer camps are no 
longer under control. They were de- 
controlled by virtue of the 1947 law. 
Today they are not controlled. Today 
there are no rent regulations on trailer 
camps throughout the United States. 

Mr. TOBEY. Under the present law 
they are not controlled. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator 
very much for his comments. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, as I recall, 
and I think I am correct, every member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
who voted on the committee’s premise 
to take out of the pending bill the single- 
family dwellings to which the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Connecticut ap- 
plies—every one of those Senators, re- 
gardless of on which side of the aisle he 
may sit—will resist as strenuously as he 
can the amendment which has been of- 
fered by the Senator from New York and 
the Senator from Connecticut. Their 
opposition is on the basis, I think, of the 
substance of the following brief state- 
ment, which I trust most Senators will 
find it convenient to listen to and con- 
sider: The effect of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Connecticut, if 
adopted, would be to prevent the decon- 
trol of rooms in single-family dwellings, 
which decontrol is presently provided for 
in the bill. I urge that all Senators re- 
member the use of the phrase “decontrol 
rooms within single-family dwellings.” 

This amendment we oppose because it 
would keep under control a man’s own 
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home in which he lives. The provision 
of the bill on this question prevents auto- 
matic decontrol if such a person takes 
in more than two roomers. We are talk- 
ing about only individual homes in the 
United States which presently have with- 
in them not to exceed two paying guests. 
The present law allows the eviction of 
such roomers under applicable State law. 

Inasmuch as most of these arrange- 
ments are not purely business ventures, 
the profit motive is by no means as strong 
as it is in the case of rooming-house 
operators. We are not talking about 
rooming houses or boarding houses, but 
we are talking about single-family 
dwellings in which there are not to ex- 
ceed two paying guests. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I simply wish to 
point out, because the Senator is coming 
to this point in the course of his state- 
ment, that this amendment preserves the 
provision of existing law to the effect 
that such persons can be evicted if the 
landlord does not want them there any 
longer. 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. 

Mr. BALDWIN. There is nothing 
that compels him to keep them. 

Mr. CAIN. I understand that, and I 
think the other members of the com- 
mittee do, too. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The only thing that 
the complete decontrol of this type of 
housing accommodation would give is 
the ability of the landlord to raise the 
rent sufficiently high to put such persons 
out. 

I feel very strongly, as the distin- 
guished Senator from New York has said, 
that a great many young men and young 
women formerly in the armed services 
and now in college are finding it ex- 
tremely difficult, in view of the cramped 
quarters on most college campuses, to 
find places in which to live. I cannot 
believe that the people who now have 
these students in their homes as roomers 
would object to a continuation of the 
controls. I think the cases in which they 
would want to get rid of them are very 
few, indeed; and I think this amendment 
preserves the legal procedure and right 
to do so if they wish to. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, it is the 
feeling of the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington, in commenting on this matter, 
that what remains of the statement he 
is giving on this subject is a clear and, 
from our point of view, undeniable refu- 
tation of the position which has so sin- 
cerely, honestly, and strenuously been 
taken by the Senator from Connecticut 
in his recent remarks. 

Under the present law, where paying 
guests are charged a nominal rent, or are 
merely thought to repay the normal oc- 
cupant of the house the additional ex- 
pense caused by the presence of the 
guest, that becomes the maximum rent 
in the absence of an appeal on a hard- 
ship basis, which such normal occupant 
is not likely to take, in view, generally, 
of the small amount of money involved 
and his personal or semipersonal rela- 
tionship with his paying guests. The 
normal occupant may under the present 
law say—and I think this is quite true-— 
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“I must evict you from your room. I 
would rather raise your rent to an 
amount necessary to meet the added 
costs entailed by your presence here to- 
day as compared with costs the day you 
arrived, but neither of us can legally 
agree to do that until we get the blessing 
of the Rent Administrator through the 
involved procedure of processing a hard- 
ship case. As to that, while we know the 
cost to me of operating my house has 
increased because of your presence here, 
it is difficult to itemize its details on the 
form required by the Housing Expediter, 
so we have no assurance that a hardship 
petition would be granted.” I put it on 
that personal basis, because that is ex- 
actly what we are talking about, the aver- 
age small family in America that opens 
its doors and in many cases its hearts 
and takes in not to exceed two paying 
guests, a purely personal situation within 
the over-all housing problem. 

What a situation this Nation has 
placed itself in. The small home owner 
and his paying guest cannot mutually 
agree upon the guest’s contribution to- 
ward expenses in the home without first 
obtaining the consent of a mighty Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, whose intervention 
neither the paying guest, the landlord, 
the owner, nor the Rent Administrator 
wants in a picayunish item of this 
character. How, then, are we building 
respect for law in this field, when, if an 
owner and his guest wish to violate the 
terms of the act or feel that compliance 
with its terms is too onerous, no one but 
the two need ever know of the violation? 
In the present situation a paying guest, 
in agreement with his landlord, can pay 
anything he wishes to pay, if they want 
to break the law. We think they are 
being required to break the law, when 
common sense, from our point of view, 
would dictate that they ought to have a 
right to agree on whatever rent may be 
satisfactory to both of them. 

I can cite the following accommoda- 
tions advertised in only one of the news- 
papers of general circulation in this area. 
Under the heading of “Rooms furnished,” 
391 such accommodations located in the 
District of Columbia alone were offered 
as of Sunday. Forty-four additional ad- 
vertisements appeared offering such ac- 
commodations in nearby Virginia and 
Maryland, yet I could find only 17 
advertisements in the same newspaper 
under the heading of “Rooms wanted.” 
To my knowledge, the record of the ex- 
tensive hearings contains not a single 
identifiable case involving an action by 
such a paying guest for treble damages, 
or an action by the Housing Expediter 
for an injunction to prevent the home 
owner from making an overcharge in the 
case of housing accommodations such as 
those referred to. 

An amendment such as the one which 
the two Senators have submitted, to con- 
tinue controls upon the American home 
owner in his own home, will surely dis- 
courage in the future, that fine degree 
of cooperation which has been evidenced 
by home owners as a Class in accepting 
within the bosom of the family circle 
those who often have needed a place in 
which to sleep. I remind the Senator, 
as I said last Friday in presenting the 
bill for consideration, that a man’s home 
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is his castle, and I think if there is a 
single, solitary instance in which we can 
safely leave to a tenant and a paying 
guest the agreement as to what shall be 
charged, it is in the realm of a man’s 
own home, when a single dwelling is re- 
stricted to not more than two paying 
guests. 

For these reasons the committee is 
strongly in opposition to the amendment 
which has been submitted by the Senators 
from New York and Connecticut. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator whether there was 
much evidence presented at the hearings 
on the question he is now discussing. 

Mr. CAIN. I think it is safe to say that 
the committee gave as mueh considera- 
tion, not only to the details of the prob- 
lem but to the principle involved, as it 
did to any other subject considered by 
the full committee. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator is not answer- 
ing my question. The question is, Was 
there much evidence presented at the 
hearings on that question? 

Mr. CAIN. I misunderstood. I think 
there was a considerable amount of evi- 
dence, running throughout the hearings, 
to indicate, first, that in many areas there 
is no shortage of any kind in this par- 
ticular field. There was evidence from 
a number of interested Americans who 
thought that whereas it might be proper 
to continue controls on apartment houses, 
hotels, and residential hotels, there was 
no justification for imposing any restric- 
tions on what a man could do within 
his own individual home. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to ask the 
Senator another question. The type of 
information I am trying to obtain is 
whether those who appeared at the hear- 
ing protested in any way because of the 
condition which prevails at the present 
time under the existing law. 

Mr. CAIN. No. We initiated it, be- 
cause we conceived that, among other 
things, to be a responsibility of a com- 
mittee charged with studying the rent 
problem. We expected questions would 
be raised. 

Mr. IVES. Then is it true that this is 
not the result of anything that came out 
in the hearings? 

Mr. CAIN. It is the result of the com- 
mittee’s initiative. In the hearing we 
would say to witnesses whom we consid- 
ered to be competent, “Will you reflect 
on whether or not you think the homes 
in question should continue under con- 
trol?” We asked that particular ques- 
tion of a number of witnesses. 

Mr. IVES. But it is true, is it not, that 
no witness was found who came before 
the committee who, himself, or herself, 
if any ladies appeared, protested because 
of the present provision in the law, or 
because of the way in which it was ap- 
plied? 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to suggest 
that, so far as we know—and we will 
check the record to be certain it is ac- 
curate—no single individual who thought 
we were trying to exempt homes from 
the rent-control provisions of the bill 
ever came to protest our action. As 
chairman of the subcommittee, I have 
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been required very naturally to answer 
thousands of questions on the subject. 
Except on the floor of the Senate, no one 
has suggested to me that there should 
be adopted an amendment such as the 
one recommended by the Senator. 

Mr. IVES. I still have not received an 
answer to the question I am trying to 
have answered. Did any home owner 
come and ask for this type of amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CAIN. No; no individual home 
owner. 

Mr. IVES. No one who was affected 
made such a request, in any way, shape, 
or manner; is that true? 

Mr. CAIN. In that sense, I think the 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. IVES. That is the point I am 
trying to make. 

Now Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Washington yield further 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. IVES. No, Mr. President: I should 
like to get the floor for a half a minute. 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield the floor? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. IVES. I shall see that the Senator 
from Washington gets the floor again. 

Mr. President, I desire to point out, in 
the first place, it seems to me that in a 
condition of this kind a man’s home is 
not exactly his castle. Persons who are 
renting rooms in their houses for pur- 
poses of this kind, no matter what the 
personal element may be, are also doing 
it for business reasons. They are not do- 
ing it entirely or primarily as a matter of 
altruism. To the extent they are doing 
it for business reasons the home ceases to 
be a castle. That is the way it has been 
construed, and rightly so. To be sure, if 
they wanted to invite people to live with 
them without paying rent, that condition 
would not prevail. 

If, as the Senator has pointed out, it is 
purely a personal matter, purely an ac- 
commodation, something wherein there 
is no business interest whatever involved, 
then I see no reason whatsoever for any 
opposition to the proposed amendment 
or to the law as it now stands, because 
those people certainly are being injured 
in no way whatsoever. The more that 
is disclosed by the Senator regarding the 
matter the more I have become convinced 
regarding the merits of the amendment, 
and I hope that it will be agreed to. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to point out one further 
thought along the lines suggested by the 
Senator from New York. Assume we 
have in a certain city a college in 
which, as is the case in most cities, 
a large number of college students are 
renting room in private homes. Assume 
that a student looks for a room, finds 
one, and moves his belongings in, and 
is then told that next week the room 
rent will be increased by $2 or $4 or $6. 
Is it not worth while to protect that 
class of persons? Does such protection 
work an undue hardship? Does it do 
violence to the ancient and honorable 
concept that a man’s home is his castle? 

I agree with the Senator from New 
York that whenever a man rents a room 
in his home, whatever may be the rea- 
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son, a business element is involved. But 
here is a group of persons who, I feel very 
strongly, are entitled to the same kind 
of protection as is anyone else so long 
as we have rent control. 

I hope the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
have with me on the floor an editorial 
which arrived at my office this morning 
from one of the student papers in the 
State of Oregon. It is an editorial which 
comments upon the bill increasing the 
subsistence allowance for veterans in 
college which recently passed the Con- 
gress and was signed by the President. 
One paragraph in the editorial points out 
that it is already rumored in that vicin- 
ity that room rents may be increased as 
the result of the increase in the sub- 

istence allowance granted to veterans 
y the Congress. The editorial, which 
is written by a student veteran, expresses 
the hope that landlords renting rooms to 
students at that particular college will 
not take advantage of the situation by 
increasing the room rent, because an 
increase to veterans was granted in order 
to meet the present living costs, not in 
order to meet further increases in living 
costs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. IvEs] and the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Batpwin]. [Putting 
the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuier CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 13, to strike lines 3 to 10, both in- 
clusive. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to get rid 
of the criminal penalty provision which 
is in the pending bill. It is a new pro- 
vision. Two and a half years after 
World War II we are introducing a crim- 
inal penalty in connection with rent con- 
trol. I shall not enter into any debate as 
to whether a man’s home is his castle. 
In a sense, that is an exercise in nos- 
talgia. I am interested, however, in see- 
ing that the “jailhouse” does not be- 
come the castle of the citizen. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I recall another glow- 
ing utterance of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado, made approximately 
3 years ago, which is still in my memory, 
and which may have some application 
now. Icommend it tohim. On that oc- 
casion he said: 

The issue before us smells to me like an- 
cient tombs wherein liberties lie buried. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. President, I shall vote, with con- 
siderable reluctance, for the extension 
of rent control. We are confronted, as 
I see it, with the iron fact that our sup- 
ply of housing is not yet up to the de- 
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mand for housing and, therefore, the 
tenant cannot bargain at arm’s length 
with the landlord. But the fact remains 
that in far too many instances the land- 
lords of this country have received very 
shabby and unjust treatment, ever since 
rent control went into effect. So long as 
we are to have rent control I have no 
objection to a civil penalty, but I hope 
that at this stage, when our ambition is 
to get rid of rent control, we shall not 
for the first time add a criminal penalty. 
I hope that the committee, on further 
thought, will accept my amendment. I 
am not so much worried about what the 
Attorney General might do with a par- 
ticular recommendation which might 
come before him, although I am not ob- 
livious to the fact that, as a rule, in the 
higher echelons the recommendations of 
those who nfake them are usually car- 
ried out. But I do object strenuously to 
the opportunity which the criminal pen- 
alty affords for persons in the lower 
echelons of control to bludgeon land- 
lords into doing things which they should 
not be called upon to do, in order to 
avoid the disgrace of criminal action. 
Of course, if a man is willfully guilty he 
should be punished; but criminal pun- 
ishment is not required so long as we 
can punish him civilly. I am thinking of 
all of the steps that go on before the 
question is finally submitted to the At- 
torney General. I have in mind the long 
history of OPA under which many of our 
citizens were unjustly coerced into sub- 
mission to this, that, and the other exac- 
tion to which they never should have 
been called upon to submit. They sub- 
mitted in order to avoid having their 
reputations blemished with false crim- 
inal action. It is easy enough, I will say 
to the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington, to say that if a man is unjustly 
accused he should stand up and fight it 
out. Yes, in a sense he should. But 
that takes time and money. It causes 
him to endure, in the meantime, the 
charge of criminality which in the end 
may turn out to be false. We do not need 
the provision. We have gotten along 
without it. Let us not start it while we 
are in the process of getting rid of the 
system. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to say to the very distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado that I dislike very 
much, even in representing the commit- 
tee, to oppose the amendment which he 
has just offered. I dislike opposing his 
amendment because there is so much 
about what he says that frightens me, 
as it does him. But the committee con- 
sidered the problem of how to make 
reasonably enforceable the law of 1948, 
and it adopted the policy which included, 
for the first time, we admit, this criminal 
provision. 

If the Senator will permit me in three 
paragraphs to give the reasons which 
moved the committee, I shall be deeply 
in his debt, for I feel the subject is de- 
serving of the careful consideration of 
every Senator on both sides of the aisle. 

I wish to explain for the record the 
reasons which prompted the committee 
to include this particular provision in 
the bill. On the basis of testimony pre- 
sented during the hearings the commit- 
tee was of the opinion that the 1947 act 
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lacked adequate enforcement provisions. 
The committee decided to strengthen the 
existing act by including the provision 
under consideration rather than by 
granting the Housing Expediter the au- 
thority to conduct suits against landlords 
for treble damages. 

The committee almost in its entirety 
was in opposition to the recommenda- 
tion which would permit the Housing 
Expediter to sue a man for treble dam- 
ages, and as soon as we evolved our oppo- 
sition to the Housing Expediter’s recom- 
mendation, we looked for a way which 
would bring about adequate enforce- 
ment, and we moved in the direction of 
an adequate recommendation, against 
which the Senator from Colorado is 
opposed. 

Without a criminal sanction provi- 
sion, the bill may be enforced in only 
two ways. Let us bear in mind that if 
the Senator’s amendment prevails there 
are only two ways, under the bill as writ- 
ten, to enforce the law. First, through 
treble damage suits instituted by tenants 
because of overcharges of rent, and civil 
proceedings through applications made 
by the Housing Expediter to the Federal 
courts for appropriate injunction. 

The testimony was presented to the 
committee during the hearings to the 
effect that these two methods of en- 
forcement were not adequate. I wish to 
say very frankly that I am not certain 
that they are inadequate, but the con- 
tention was seriously made that those 
two methods were not adequate in them- 
selves, and we made this other recom- 
mendation, which I trust the Senate will 
consider further, the testimony being to 
the effect that these two methods of en- 
forcement were not adequate, since the 
usual order received upon a successful 
petition for an injunction merely re- 
quired the landlord to repay to the ten- 
ant the overcharge of rent made by the 
landlord. It should also be called to the 
attention of the Senate that if the crim- 
inal sanction provision is deleted from 
the bill, the methods for enforcing good- 
faith compliance by landlords, with the 
new eviction provisions contained in the 
bill will not be as adequate as they are 
under the present form of the bill. 

A few days ago the Senator from Colo- 
rado spoke of the feeling of one of his 
constituents in Colorado, and it seemed to 
us that the citizen should know whether 
or not he himself was guilty of a willful 
violation. If guilty, no one will deny that 
he deserves prosecution. I think we are 
all in agreement on that. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Merely for the sake 
of accuracy, there was no sense of guilt 
on the part of the citizen who tele- 
graphed to me. He was protesting, as 
I am protesting, a principle which he be- 
lieves should not pass into rent-control 
legislation at this time. 

Mr. CAIN. I understand, and correct 
myself. I believe that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency feel that anyone 
who would be subjected to the harassing 
treatment mentioned by the Senator 
from Colorado should immediately dis- 
cuss the situation with the United States 
district attorney having jurisdiction in 
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his area. I did not doubt—and I did not 
understand that the Senator from Colo- 
rado doubted—nor do I doubt this aft- 
ernoon, that the Attorney General’s 
office would not condone prosecution of a 
case under the criminal sanction provi- 
sion unless in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment of Justice bona fide grounds existed 
for the belief that a willful violation of 
the act had occurred. In any contro- 
versial legislation of the nature of that 
now under discussion equities must be 
balanced. It seemed to the committee 
that the need of allowing enforcement 
of legislation was paramount and out- 
weighed the possibility, which exists in 
the case of all criminal statutes, that in 
certain instances the right might be 
misused. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to say, 
first, that we are not here dealing with 
what might be called a crime per se. 
We are not dealing here with something 
which in and of itself and by its inherent 
universal nature shocks the conscience. 
We are doing something in the public 
welfare which is an entirely arbitrary 
thing. Here, for a temporary period of 
time, for that which can only be a tem- 
porary and limited recalcitrance we are 
prescribing, for the first time, a criminal 
penalty. 

As I said before if we are driven to the 
question as to whether the Attorney Gen- 
eral would make a correct decision, if 
that is all we have to consider, I am not 
so much worried about that, although, 
as was mentioned a while ago, he usu- 
ally makes his decisions according to the 
initials that are on the transmittal 
papers. as does the head of every other 
agency But in the long course of the 
travel of those papers many things have 
happened, not only to the man whose 
name is on the papers, but perhaps to 
dozens of men who did not get into such 
papers, and who kept out of them by 
yielding to things to which no American 
citizen should be called upon to yield. 
That was our history, that was too much 
of our history in OPA, and I do not want 
to see a renaissance of that in connec- 
tion with the dying gasps of rent con- 
trol. Let us not doit now. We have the 
same remedies we always have had, and 
I think everyone will concede that en- 
forcement has been better in rent con- 
trol than in any other department of 
control. 

No case has been made, I respectfully 
suggest, for jumping to this new, radi- 
cal, and offensive method of penalizing 
an allegedly recalcitrant citizen, in this 
synthetic field of crime. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. Certainly. 

Mr. CAIN. I wonder if the Senator 
would reflect on the respective merits of 
giving the Housing Expediter the right 
to sue for treble damages, and including 
the criminal provision, which is to be 
exercised against no one who does not 
willfully violate the law, because, again, 
I should like to say to the Senator that 
if it had not been for our unwillingness 
to grant the Expediter’s request for the 
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right to sue for treble damages, we prob- 
ably should not have thought in terms of 
a criminal provision at all. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that there should have been an 
equal unwillingness to jump from the 
fire into the frying pan. It seems to me, 
I respectfully suggest, that ample civil 
penalties can be evolved, if they are not 
now in the bill, and because there may 
be some difference as to what they should 
be, this certainly is not a logical argu- 
ment for leaping to this very extreme 
and harsh penalty. 

I am not so much worried about the 
fellow who in the end has been deter- 
mined to be a willful violator. I am 
more worried about the dozens of citi- 
zens who, as I said before, will never get 
into the papers that come to the Attor- 
ney General, but will be coerced and 
duressed in their own towns to do things 
they should not be called upon to do. 

I am not theorizing in this matter. 
We have had a long and painful history 
with crimial penalties in the field of 
wartime controls. Why, in the dying 
gasp of rent control should we mutilate 
what we are trying to do here, by putting 
in something which takes us back to the 


worst features of that which we have 


experienced and have discarded? 

Mr. CAIN. I may say to the Senator 
from Colorado that I have expressed my 
own doubt as to what is the proper course 
to pursue. As the one charged with the 
responsibility of presenting the measure 
on the floor of the Senate I have given 
to the Senate the reasons the committee 
had in mind when it voted in favor of 
criminal action for violation of the stat- 
ute. I shall very naturally and obvi- 
ously support that position. But I am 
as curious as is the Senator from Colo- 
rado with respect to what the thinking 
of the Senate in its entirety is respecting 
the provision. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. As I _ understand, 
under this provision of the bill all prose- 
cutions for violations of it would be con- 
ducted in the Federal courts. 

Mr. CAIN. That is quite correct. 

Mr. BALDWIN. And obviously a con- 
viction under the terms of the measure 
could not be secured unless a willful vio- 
lation was proved. 

Mr. CAIN. Again that is a correct 
assumption. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I should merely like 
to point out to the Senate the extreme 
danger of this criminal enforcement pro- 
vision of the bill. In the first place, in 
the long history of criminal procedure 
it has been demonstrated over and over 
again that the severity of the penalty is 
no deterrent whatsoever, and as a result, 
we have softened the penalty as we have 
come down through the years. It seems 
to me then to be a marked departure 
from that policy at this late date, as the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado has 
said, to embark upon an entirely new, a 
criminal method, of enforcement of this 
particular law. 

In the second place, I think it is ex- 
tremely dangerous to have a law which 
makes it possible to have placed in the 
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records of the criminal side of the dis- 
trict court an account of an arrest and a 
charge and a trial for a willful violation 
of the act, even though it might result in 
an acquittal, because there is a perma- 
nent record of a criminal charge such as 
could very well be lodged against many 
innocent people, which would last as long 
as time, and certainly as long as the rec- 
ords of the criminal court of the district 
may last. 

I am heartily opposed to any provision 
in the law which provides criminal penal- 
ties for any violations of it. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I am 
sure the Senator from Washington real- 
izes, and I am surprised the Senator 
from Colorado has not realized, that we 
always had a criminal penalty in the 
rent-control statute up until the year 
1947, when we extended it for 1 year. 
It is nothing new. This is not a syn- 
thetic departure. We have always had it. 

I am surprised, too, that the gougers 
and the black marketeers and the racket - 
eers are going to be given protection 
under this law. Ninety-nine percent of 
the landlords in America are honest 
landlords. They have not been perse- 
cuted or prosecuted. But if we accept 
this amendment, then the black mar- 
keteer or the racketeer can go his own 
merry way and not have to worry about 
enforcement, because the only penalty 
is a possible triple-damage suit by the 
tenant, and tenants do not institute 
such suits. Therefore the penalty, if it 
can be called a penalty, will merely be a 
procedure under the law whereby the 
landlord will be obliged if he is caught 
by the Government, to pay back the over- 
charge he has made, and then he can 
continue in his own way. 

In my city of Philadelphia, under local 
ordinance, we are prosecutin2 willful vio- 
lators who have refused to observe the 
rent-control statutes. We have found 
time and time again that there is no 
adequate enforcement procedure under 
the present Federal law. If the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Colo- 
rado shall prevail there will continue to 
be no effective Federal enforcement pro- 
cedure. We open the road to gougers to 
go right ahead and charge whatever they 
care to charge. They will not have to 
worry about punishment. If they should 
be caught up with by the small force the 
Expediter has, they might be obliged 
to pay back the overcharge. So they 
could take the chance and would not need 
to worry. They could pay back the 
overcharge, and then make another 
overcharge in the rent the following 
month, and the month following that. 

Mr. President, if that is the kind of 
rent-control extension Congress proposes 
to enact, we had better not enact any 
rent-control legislation whatever. We 
should not enact such legislation, and 
thus “kid” or fool the people. Unless 
penalties are provided against such 
gougers, what is the use of talking about 
rent control, or the extension of the 
present act? Very few individuals have 
been prosecuted under the existing rent- 
control act. Only those who dared really 
to dip down into the garbage buckets 
during the war and cared not how they 
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gouged the American people were prose- 
cuted. 

The Senator from Colorado himself 
has admitted that we must continue the 
law, much as he dislikes it, because hous- 
ing has not caught up with demand, and 
it may not do so for another year, or for 
a year anda half. I believe that during 
that period we should provide the Ameri- 
can people with adequate rent control, 
and not pass a farcical measure which 
contains no power of enforcement what- 
soever. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MiLurx1n] to strike out lines 3 
to 10, both inclusive, on page 13. [Put- 
ting the question.] The ayes seem to 
have it. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPEHART], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. RosErTson], and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. BUSHFIELD] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Wuerry], and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr, Brooks] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH! is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brivces], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Brewster], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. REED], the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. REvercoms], and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Witson] are 
unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Michigan | Mr. Frer- 
GusoN] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHAk] are detained on official com- 
mittee business. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. HatcH], and the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. TAYLor] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. MayBankK] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] and the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. TypIncs] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
McGratTH] is unavoidably detained on 
public business. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Overton], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], and the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Wacner] are 
necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. McGratu] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] would vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 29, as follows: 
YEAS—35 


Baldwin Hawkes 
Bricker Hickenlooper 
Butler Hoey Saltonstall 
Byrd Jenner Stennis 
Capper Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Connally Johnston, S.C. Taft 

Cooper Knowland Thye 
Cordon Lodge Vandenberg 
Donnell McCarthy Watkins 
Ecton McClellan Wiley 
George McFarland Williams 
Gurney Millikin 


NAYS—29 


Ives 

Kem 
Kilgore 
Langer 
McCarran 
McKellar 
McMahon 
Magnuson 
Malone 
Morse 


O’Conor 
O’Daniel 


Barkley 
Buck 
Cain 
Chavez 
Downey 
Flanders 
Green 


Murray 
Myers 
Pepper 


Holland 


NOT VOTING—32 
Fulbright 
Hatch 


Aiken 
Ball 
Brewster 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Bushfield 
Capehart 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ferguson 


So Mr. MILLIKIN’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama will be stated. 

The CuieF CierK. Following section 
205 (e) in the bill, on page 15, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following section: 

Src. 206. Section 205 of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947 is amended by striking out 
from the title the words “By Tenants”; and 
by inserting “Provided further, That if the 
person from whom such payment is demand- 
ed, accepted, or received, either fails to in- 
stitute an action under this subsection with- 
in 30 days from the date of the occurrence of 
the violation or is not entitled for any reason 
to bring the action, the Housing Expediter 
may institute such action on behalf of the 
United States within such l-year period. If 
such action is instituted by the Housing Ex- 
Ppediter, the person from whom such pay- 
ment is demanded, accepted, or received 
shall thereafter be barred from bringing an 
action for the same violation or violations.”, 
after the sentence “Suit to recover such 
amount may be brought in any Federal, 
State, or Territorial court of competent ju- 
risdiction within 1 year after the date of such 
violation.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to take just a minute or two 
to explain this amendment. As was 
stated by the Senator from Washington, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, who 
has done a very fine job in handling this 
bill on the floor of the Senate, the com- 
mittee considered giving the Expediter 
the right to file suits for treble damages, 
but dropped it and instead inserted the 
criminal penalty section. 

I think I am safe in saying that had 
the criminal penalty section not been 
agreed to, the treble damage section 
would have been agreed to. With the 


Robertson, Wyo. 
Russell 

Smith 

Taylor 

Thomas, Okla. 
Tydings 

Wagner 

Wherry 

White 

Wilson 


Lucas 
McGrath 
Martin 
Maybank 
Moore 
O’Mahoney 
Overton 


Reed 
Revercomb 
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criminal penalty section out, the situa- 
tion is as follows: 

If the landlord overcharges or violates 
the act in some respect, the right to sue 
for treble damages rests with the tenant; 
but we know from experience that the 
tenant will not file the suit. It seems to 
me that certainly the Expediter ought to 
have the right to go into court and, in 
the name of the tenant, file suit for 
treble damages. 

That is all this amendment does. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency having 
assumed no definite position on this par- 
ticular amendment, obviously I am in no 
position to state the views of the com- 
mittee. My own individual position is in 
opposition to granting authority to the 
Housing Expediter to file suits for treble 
damages. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. SparKMaAN]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batu], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPEHART], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Rosertson], and the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. BUSHFIELD] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WHERRY], and the Senator from II- 
linois [Mr. Brooks] are absent on official 
business, 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. ReEep], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms], the 
Senator From Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
WILSON] are unavoidably detained. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. HatcH], and the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. TayLor] are absent on pub- 
lic business. ' 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. MAYBANK] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] and the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. TypIncs] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
McGratH] is unavoidably detained on 
public business. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr, 
O’MaHONEY], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THomas], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WaGNER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. McGraTH] and 
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the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] would vote “yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 37, as follows: 
YEAS—29 


Baldwin Ives 


Barkley 
Chavez 
Donnell 
Downey 
Flanders 
Green 


Lodge 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McKellar 
Malone 
Millikin 
NOT VOTING—30 


Russell 

Smith 

Taylor 

Thomas, Okla, 

Tydings 

Vandenberg 

Wagner 

Wherry 
Revercomb White 

Fulbright Robertson, Wyo Wilson 

So Mr. SPARKMAN’s amendment was 

rejected. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment which I 
offer and ask to have stated. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 11, in line 
12, it is proposed to strike out all after 
the colon, through line 17, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

Any recommendation of a local board in 
accordance with applicable law and regu- 
lations shall be approved, and appropriate 
action shall promptly be taken to carry such 
recommendation int6 effect, unless he makes 
@ written finding that the board is not fairly 
representative of the affected interests in the 
area, in which case he shall appoint addi- 
tional members. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, let 
me state very briefly that this amend- 
ment provides that the Housing Expe- 
diter shall in all cases follow the recom- 
mendation of the local board, unless he 
makes a written finding that the local 
board does not properly represent the in- 
terested parties in the area. 

Mr. Woods has testified—and I believe 
he has done so very well and very truth- 
fully on this subject—that of the boards 
in’ this country, approximately 500, 
roughly 80 percent, are well balanced 
boards and represent the diverse inter- 
ests and represent them well, and that 
there are approximately 20 percent of 
the boards that are unbalanced, unwisely 
selected. From our investigation of the 
housing situation, I think that is a fair 
estimate. 

I think that where there is a fair local 
board which is fairly representative of 
the people in the area, there can be no 
conceivable reason why some official sit- 
ting in Washington, a person who ob- 
viously knows less about the local situa- 
tion than does the local board, should 


Umstead 
Williams 
Young 


Hatch 
Lucas 
McGrath 
Martin 
Maybank 
Moore 
O'Mahoney 
Reed 
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have the power to veto the action of the 
local board. Iam not so much concerned 
with recommendations for rent increases 
or decreases; -but, rather, I am concerned 
with the hardship cases. Again, I am 
not so much concerned with the indi- 
vidual who is taking the beating in the 
hardship cases; but the over-all fact has 
been and is—and we are getting. this re- 
sult every day—that rental units are be- 
ing withdrawn from the market day 
after day, and of course that is a serious 
penalty on the tenants. : 

I believe the only way that situation 
can be remedied is for us to say to the 
local board, “Your action shall be final, 
and no Government bureau shall veto 
it, so long as you have a properly con- 
stituted board”—period. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 
simply like to state that in my considered 
opinion the amendment now offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin should be 
rejected, for the basic reasons that the 
Senate a few minutes ago rejected the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas, our position being that for as 
long a time as we have a Federal law, we 
must hold within the confines of that law 
the Federal official charged with its ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. Do we agree, first, that the aim 
is to obtain decontrol as painlessly as 
possible and as soon as possible; second, 
that we cannot decontrol at this time on 
the national level; third, that there 
are Many areas—approximately 500 of 
them—that may need controls for 1, 2, 
or 3 years more; fourth, that if the con- 
trols in 1948 are administered as they 
have been administered in 1947, and if 
the administration of them in 1949 and 
1950 is handled in the same manner, 
then we shall have to have controls in 
1951 through to 1960; and, last, that the 
only way we can obtain sensible control 
is to give the local people the power to 
say when their areas shall be decon- 
trolled? . Mr. President, I say that if that 
is done decontrol will occur gradually 
and with the least amount of economic 
upheaval. 

In other words, as one of my colleagues 
said the other day, we find ourselves now 
reluctantly standing on top of the house. 
Obviously, we cannot jump down in one 
leap, but we must come down gradually— 
by means of having action taken by the 
local boards. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I may say 
to the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
that I conclusively and definitely sup- 
port everything he has just said, with the 
exception of his last statement. 

Finally, let me say that I am in agree- 
ment that if the law of 1948 is not better 
administered than was the law of 1947, 
the time of the Senate will have been 
brutally wasted this afternoon and on 
previous occasions. 

But the Senator from Wisconsin and 
I differ as to how we can go about secur- 
ing decontrol in a rapid and orderly 
fashion. It is the considered opinion of 
the committee that we must charge the 
Federal Rent Administrator or Housing 
Expediter with authority to do so, and 
we must hold him strictly accountable. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 

the Senator yield for a further question? 
* Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does the Senator 
know of any way by which we can more 
intelligently decontrol than by means of 
following the recommendations of the 
local boards? 

Mr. CAIN. No; but I feel that inas- 
much as we have a Federal law, we must 
assume that the Federal agent who is the 
head Federal official under that law will 
have sufficient common sense and judg- 
ment and intelligence to recognize a local 
recommendation when it has been prop- 
erly made to him. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have only one fur- 
ther question. Can we indulge in that 
assumption and properly assume that 
what the Senator from Washington has 
just suggested will occur in 1948 inas- 
much as it did not occur in 1947? 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate please 
to understand that I like Mr. Woods, the 
present Administrator. I think he is one 
of the finest gentlemen I know. Heis a 
pleasant, personable man. But, although 
I admire him very much personally, un- 
fortunately his administration of rent 
control has been extremely foul. 

So I ask whether we can assume that 
he will suddenly begin to administer the 
1948 law better than he administered the 
1947 law? 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I can only 
answer by saying that we hope to take 
the assumption to which the Senator has 
referred and make it a fact on the basis 
of administrative effectiveness. 

So, Mr. President, I oppose the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is quite similar to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. McCLELian], which was rejected 
by a vote of 25 to 43. 

All this amendment does is to say that 
the Housing Expediter may find some 
fault with the personnel of the area 
board, in that he may find that it is not 
representative of the area concerned; but 
under the amendment, the Housing Ex- 
pediter will have no power to consider 
the substantive evidence upon which the 
board bases its recommendation for de- 
control. That is the meat of the coconut. 

The amendment would limit the Hous- 
ing Expediter in that most important 
matter. I certainly think that all Sena- 
tors who opposed the other amendment— 
that of the Senator from Arkansas— 
should oppose this one, because it would 
have substantially the same effect. It 
would weaken the law, and would result 
in the immediate decontrol of many 
areas without substantive evidence upon 
which to base such decontrol. 

The amendment sets up no standards 
whatever. Under it the area boards 
would be autonomous. They would have 
complete power to recommend decontrol, 
and once they recommend it the Housing 
Expediter must accept it, unless he should 
find that the boards are not representa- 
tive of the community. I certainly hope 
the amendment will be rejected as was 
a similar amendment a short while ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, 
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Mr.STEWART. Iask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. °* 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senate will allow me not to exceed a min- 
ute and a half. On Friday the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Ho.ianp] 
raised a question concerning what the 
junior Senator from Washington had 
done in his presentation to the consti- 
tutional base of the proposed law. I 
have prepared a brief statement to 
clarify the situation. If the Senate will 
permit me to give it, that will, we hope, 
conclude the presentation of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, could 
the Senate place it in the Recorp? 

Mr. CAIN. I should be delighted to 
place it in the Recorp, but of necessity, 
it seems to me, I must secure from the 
junior Senator from Florida his agree- 
ment that I have fully clarified the situa- 
tion about which he was concerned on 
Friday. Having suggested to the Sena- 
tor this morning that I had not forgotten 
the matter, I want to make certain that 
his satisfaction is complete. 

The junior Senator from Florida hav- 
ing expressed his desire for information, 
I ask unanimous consent to have placed 
in the Recorp at this point the comments 
covering the dilemma which confronted 
him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorbD, as follows: 

Pursuant to my agreement with the junior 
Senator from Florida during debate in this 
Chamber on Friday, I wish to clarify the 
Recorp in order that there will remain no 
doubt that S. 2182 is supported by firm con- 
stitutional grounds within the legal criteria 
laid down by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Woods V. Miller, 
et al., decided February 16, 1948. I have been 
advised by counsel that in general that 
decision based the constitutionality of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947 upon the war 
powers of Congress, finding expressly that 
the “war power included the power ‘to remedy 
the evils which have arisen from its rise and 
progress’ and continues for the duration of 
that emergency.” 

That decision after finding that the deficit 
in housing in considerable measure arose 
out of war conditions, further stated: “Since 
the war effort contributed heavily to that 
deficit, Congress has the power even after the 
cessation of hostilities to act to control the 
forces that a short supply of the needed 
article created.” 

The portion of my remarks in the Senate 
last Friday to which the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida refers, were intended to be 
made by me in my capacity and under my 
responsibility as an individual member of the 
Senate and not in my capacity as chairman 
of Subcommittee on Housing and Rents or 
as the member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee selected to lead the bill (S. 2182) 
through the Senate, it having been reported 
favorably by the committee and recom- 
mended for enactment. In the latter ca- 
pacity, I pointed out, on page 1454 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for February 20, 1948, 
that there exists an admitted emergency jus- 
tifying retention of Federal rent controls, 
Report No. 896 accompanying the bill ex- 
plicitly states, on page 1 thereof, that the 
subcommittee, after extensive hearings on 


The 


Is there 
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the matter, concluded that it will not be 
practicable to remove all Federal rent restric- 
tions on housing accommodations before 
April 30, 1949. The second paragraph on 
page 8 of the same report expressly states 
that the bill emphasizes the continuation of 
the war emergency. Since the bill itself con- 
stitutes an extension of certain provisions 
of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, it in- 
cludes within its legislative history the mate- 
rial cited in the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States showing the non- 
elimination of the deficit in housing caused 
in a considerable measure by the rise and 
progress of the war. The probative value of 
that material is still forceful enough to 
sustain the proposed legislation presented in 
the bill, except as the earlier material has 
been overruled by findings made by the com- 
mittee as the result of hearings held upon 
the bill. As evidenced by testimony during 
those hearings upon which the committee 
relied, the language of the bill itself, includ- 
ing the express amendments in this respect 
inserted in the bill by the committee, and 
the report accompanying the bill, the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the emergency 
in the unbalance between demand for and 
supply of housing accommodations, includ- 
ing particularly those suitable for rents, is 
still existent, growing in considerable 
measure, as it did, out of World War II. For 
these reasons, I submit that Senate bill 2182 
is based on solid legal grounds. 


Mr. TOBEY. ‘Mr. President, I shall 
take only 45 seconds. As chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the Senate, I wish to make a brief 
statement. Summing up what the com- 
mittee feels about this bill, in order that 
future posterity may appraise our posi- 
tion, the bill declares: 

The Congress recognizes that an emergency 
exists and that it is necessary for a limited 
time to continue certain restrictions upon 
rents charged for rental housing accom- 
modations in defense-rental areas in order to 
remedy conditions growing out of World War 
Ii, and that such restrictions are necessary 
in the interest of national security and nec- 
essary to the successful completion of the 
war, as well as the achievement of a reason- 
able stability in the general level of rents 
during the transition period. 


Finally, this declaration of policy 
makes several changes in the bill of last 
vear. “It strengthens the bill against 
attack on constitutional grounds by em- 
phasizing the continuation of the war 
emergency, and omits reference to pre- 
vention of inflation.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. CAIN. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, a great 
many people in this country believe that 
this rent-control bill is wholly political, 
and is intended to favor tenants because 
there are more tenant voters than there 
are landlord voters. I do not care how 
Senators vote. That is their own busi- 
ness. But I think we should register our 
votes “yea” or “nay.” I consider this 
bill to be New Deal legislation. Some 
Republicans are’going all over the coun- 
try claiming they are against the New 
Deal dynasty. Now, let us give the peo- 
ple an opportunity to know who is for 
the bill and who is against it. I demand 
the yeas and nays. 
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Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I may say 
in support of the contention made by 
the Senator from Texas that I wish the 
bill had gone a great deal further than 
it does. Nearly everybody knows that. 
But I am going to vote for the bill; and 
if it is the Senator’s wish that Senators 
go on record in the voting, either for or 
against the bill, I certainly shall, by rais- 
ing my right hand, support his wish to 
have a record vote, despite the fact that 
the Senator and I may vote differently. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest for the yeas and nays is out of 
order, a similar request having been de- 
nied a moment ago. The vote was taken 
and the bill was passed. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I should 
like to have it noted that I voted, and 
that, if there had been a yea-and-nay 
re I would have voted in favor of the 

ill. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
for a reconsideration of the vote just 
taken, and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
move the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second to the demand for 
the yeas and nays, on the motion to 
reconsider? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I moved to lay the 
motion to reconsider on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NOMINATION OF EDWARD ALLEN. TAMM 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce that a further public hearing on 
the nomination of Edward Allen Tamm, 
to be a judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, 
will be entered upon at 7 o’clock p. m., 
Tuesday, March 2, 1948, in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, before a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 

George V. Allen, of North Carolina, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State; 

Richard P. Butrick, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Iceland; 

John C. Wiley, of Indiana, now Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Portugal, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Iran; 

Monnett B. Davis, of Colorado, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Panama; 

Henry F. Grady, of California, now Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
India, to serve concurrently and without ad- 
ditional compensation as Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Nepal; 

Coert du Bois, of California, Foreign Service 
Officer, retired, to be the representative of 
the United States of America on the Good 
Offices Committee of the Security Council 
of the United Natioris on Indonesia; 

Leonard N. Caswell, of Massachusetts, a 
Foreign Service staff officer, to be a consul of 
the United States of America; 
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Edward W. Mill, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service Reserve officer, to be a secretary in 
the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America; and 

R. Borden Reams, and sundry other per- 
sons for appointment in the Diplomatic and 
Foreign Service. 

By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Pinance: 

John T. Jarecki, of Illinois, to be collector 
of internal revenue for the first district of 
Illinois; 

Joseph A. Ziemba, to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 39, 
with headquarters at Chicago, Il.; 

Alden H. Baker, of Noblesville, Ind., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 40, with headquarters at Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; 

Joseph T. Sylvester, of Portland, Maine, to 
be collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 1, with headquarters at Portland, 
Maine; 

Martin R. Bradfey, of Michigan, to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No, 38, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich.; 

Bernice Pyke, of Cleveland, Ohio, to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 41, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio; and 

Elaine Beadling to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 12, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

By Mr. TAFT, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

John Thad Scott, Jr., of Texas, to be a 
member of the National Mediation Board 
for the term expiring February 1, 1951; 

Leonard A. Scheele, of Michigan, to be 
Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service for a term of 4 years; 

James H. Steele, and sundry other candi- 
dates for appointment and promotion in the 
Regular Corps of the Public Health Service; 

David D. LeGrand, and sundry other can- 
didates for appointment in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service; and 

Daniel Shapire, and sundry other candi- 
dates for promotion in the Regular Corps of 
the Public Health Service. 


RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. If there be no 
further business to come before the 
Senate at this time, I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 25, 1948, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Fesruary 24, 1948 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, Eternal Spirit, who art and ever 
more shall be, we bow before Thee in 
worshipful reverence. Deliver each of 
us from any despondent mood born of 
some contemplated woe or evil. Hav- 
ing on the full armor of. righteousness 
and good will, we would seek our assigned 
place and endeavor to fill it. O blessed 
Master, by Thy inspiration endow and 
direct us as we meet all unwise choices 
and roving decisions, and when this day 
is over bear us in Thine own embrace. 
With heart and mind attuned to Thy holy 
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purpose, may no memories haunt us of 
kindness undone, of words untrue, or acts 
unworthy, but rather Thy voice say- 
ing, “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” 

We pray in our Saviour’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN AND THE 
MARSHALL PLAN 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, the one man 
in the United States in whom all the 
people would have confidence to do the 
kind of a job that must be done, to re- 
turn the war-torn countries of the Old 
World to economic stability—the one 
man in the United States whom both the 
Houses of the Congress, the Senate and 
the House, on both sides of the. aisle, 
would accept without hesitancy to head 
the proposed Marshall plan for Euro- 
pean recovery is my very good and able 
friend, Everett M. Dirksen, of Illinois. 

Naming this outstanding American to 
this, the most responsible job in the 
world today, would give great confidence 
and inspiration to this gigantic, all-out 
effort to effect world recovery. 

The Congress of the United States 
knows Mr. DIRKSEN; a sound, clear- 
thinking American; a practical legislator 
with years of experience in business and 
national and international affairs; and 
this wide experience has permitted him to 
gain that knowledge of government and 
business which is so absolutely neces- 
sary and essential to handle a job of this 
stature. 

EveRgeTT DirKSEN is a man of sterling 
character and a genius in world political 
matters; a genuine leader with an iron 
will, irresistible determination, indomi- 
table courage; a tireless worker; an 
amazing intellect and understanding; a 
willing servant of public duty. He is a 
devoted, patriotic American whose love 
for the principles of liberty, government, 
and his country and that for which it 
stands is the paramount issue of his life. 

No man in this country today is better 
equipped for this assignment than is our 
good friend, Everett Dirksen, of Illinois. 

He has a commanding presence and a 
remarkable self-control. I know whereof 
I speak, as I have observed him in action. 
He is not the kind that bends the knee 
to nobility, nor would he be seeking any 
public acclaim or decorations. He is the 
kind of a man who knows and under- 
stands that the fate of America, its fu- 
ture, and all we represent and stand for 
is dependent upon this world-recovery 
program. 

He has visited on a number of occasions 
all the principal countries of the world. 
He knows their problems; he knows our 
problems. He understands and knows 
the Congress of the United States. He 
knows how we think. He knows how 
we act and react to world affairs and 
would develop the kind of a program 
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and policies that would have the neces- 
sary support and cooperation of the 
Congress to secure effective results to 
bring about economic stability in the 
world. 

EVERETT DIRKSEN would know what he 
could or could not do, and Congress would 
have every trust and confidence in him 
to do the right thing. He would give the 
job his genius and talent and his sound, 
unmistakable jucgment. 

Mr. Dirksen is a man who would not 
succumb to flattery or pressure that may 
be put upon him. Everett DirKsEN comes 
out of the ranks; he came up the hard 
way, and he is not an appeaser. He is 
perfectly at home with everybody, 
whether they be high or low, rich or poor; 
and he has that understanding of people 
which would be most helpful in ironing 
out the problems of a troubled world. 
It is my judgment that Mr. Dirksen 
knows more about the economic prob- 
lems of the world—more about the trou- 
bles of the people in Europe and where 
they lie and what should be done—than 
all the economists, statisticians, and 
diplomats put together. Mr. DirKsEN 
would build up a sound program, sound 
policies, and place the American tax- 
Ppayer’s money where it would do the most 
good, to secure the greatest possible re- 
sults in the shortest time. 

This European recovery program is a 
gigantic task, and upon the man who is 
named to head this organization will fall 
the responsibilities for its success or 
failure. 

So when the world’s affairs are hanging 
in the balance and we are looking for 
genuine leadership to find a way out of 
the chaos of world affairs, in my opinion 
EVERETT DIRKSEN is the man of the hour— 
the man for the job. 

Naming the right man now to head the 
European recovery program will be get- 
ting off to the right start. 

EvERETT DIRKSEN, of Illinois, is that 
man. 


EXTENDING THE TIME FOR FILING 
REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AID 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, submitted the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 476, Rept. 
No. 1418), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That House Resolution 296, 
Eightieth Congress, to create a Select Com- 
mittee on Foreign Aid, is amended by striking 
out “March 1, 1948” on page 2, line 23, and 
inserting in lieu thereof “May 1, 1948.” 


INCREASE EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE OF 
RURAL CARRIERS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, submitted the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 480, Rept. 
No. 1419), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adopticn of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1188) to increase the equipment maintenance 
of rural carriers 2 cents per mile per day 
traveled by each rural carrier for a period of 
8 years, and for other purposes. That after 
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general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill for amendment the 
Committee shall rise and report the same 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter. 


THE FUEL-OIL SITUATION 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
_ unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to report that an additional 10 
Members of the midwestern delegations 
have joined our efforts to have an em- 
bargo placed on the export of oil tem- 
porarily until we know where we are. 
I urge others to join with us, but at this 
time, since the 48-hour period has ex- 
pired, may I suggest that anyone who 
wishes to send a telegram request that 
the embargo be extended until the end 
of the week. Two of the largest oil com- 
panies have advised me that they are in 
a position to do what we ask of them; 
that is, to store some of these stocks in 
some of the largest eastern harbors. If 
we can together make the Office of In- 
ternational Trade at long last recognize 
the soundness of this suggestion, we may 


be able to guarantee to our people that- 


there will be no more shortages of fuel 
oil in the Northwest, the Midwest, and 
the Atlantic coast for the rest of the 
heating season. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article. 

Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorpD and include two newspaper items. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD in two separate instances, in one 
to include an editorial that-appeared in 
a Massachusetts newspaper and in the 
other a statement made by Michael A. 
McGrath, national president of the An- 
cient Order of Hibernians, before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House. 

Mr. HART asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include a brief 
editorial excerpt. 

Mr. VAIL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an address by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
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of the Eightieth Congress: delivered at 
Des. Moines, Iowa, on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, at a Lincoln Day meeting. 


EFFECT OF REDUCED FUNDS FOR 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Veterans’ Administration 
has stated that the very recent severe 
cuts in personnel do not affect the med- 
ical service. I was in Boston visiting the 
hospitals near my own district on Fri- 
day, Saturday, Sunday, and yesterday. 
The cuts very definitely do affect the 
medical service. 

I never was more thrilled in my life 
than when I saw last evening at the 
Cushing General Hospital gymnasium 
the paraplegics of the Van Nuys, Calif., 
hospital and the paraplegics of the Cush- 
ing General Hospital play a game of bas- 
ketbaH. Those men are paralyzed from 
the waist down, yet they played basket- 
ball very brilliantly and effectively, 
strapped to their wheel chairs. Mr. 
Speaker, those men were enabled to learn 
how to strengthen their arms, to rehabil- 
itate themselves, so they could do things 
like play basketball, so that they could 
use their arms almost as arms and legs, 
too. This is one of the services that 
will be reduced and has been reduced 
under the Veterans’ Administration cuts. 
Certainly the Congress ought to pass a 
supplemental appropriation for the med- 
ical services in order that essential serv- 
ices to our disabled veterans may not 
be jeopardized. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration states, as I said earlier, that 
medical services for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration have not been cut. I find 
that not to be the case. ; 


EXCESS-PROFITS TAX 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the steel 
companies are asking for an excess- 
profits tax and price controls whether 
they realize it or not. In addition they 
are inviting the investigation for a pos- 
sible violation of the antitrust laws. I 
mean just that. 

The arguments advanced by those 
seeking an excess-profits tax have cen- 
tered around the excessive profits made 
by the steel companies during the past 2 
years, and in the face of that they are 
collectively announcing an increase in 
the price of steel. : 

As to price control and rationing, the 
steel industry alone is upsetting the pres- 
ent check against inflationary trends and 
adding more fuel to again start that in- 
flationary trend. Surely there is enough 
intelligence and at least enough enlight- 
ened conscience in the steel industry to 
know that these contemplated price in- 
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ereases might even destroy our free econ- 
omy. We who believe in the free-enter- 
prise system think that the steel industry 
is committing an act which might be 
more ‘detrimental to this free-enterprise 
economy than even the program of the 
Wallace third-party group. 

Now, as to violation of the antitrust 
laws, it does not seem that this is a mere 
coincidence that the various steel com- 
panies should decide to raise their prices 
at the same time and in the same amount. 
Congress and the administration should 
act at once. A full-scale investigation 
and exposé should be made of this mo- 
nopoly and the Justice Department 
should lose no time in acting. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his.remarks in the 
REcorpD and include a copy of the bill he 
is introducing today; also certain other 
statements and excerpts. 


CONTINUING AUTHORITY OF MARITIME 
COMMISSION TO SELL, CHARTER, AND 
OPERATE SHIPS 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
332, to continue until March 1, 1949, the 
temporary authority of the Maritime 
Commission to sell, charter, and operate 
vessels, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That (a) section 1 of the 
act entitled “An act to continue temporary 
authority of the Maritime Commission until 
March 1, 1948,” approved June 28, 1947 (Pub- 
lic Law 127, 80th Cong.), is amended by strik- 
ing out the date “March 1, 1948” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the date “March 1, 1949.” 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), no contract of sale under 
section 6 of the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 
1946 shall be made after March 1, 1948; and 
nothing contained in this or any other act 
shall be deemed to authorize the United 
States Maritime Commission to charter any 
war-built vessel (as defined in the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 19146) to any person who 
is not a citizen of the United States (as de- 
— in the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 

46). 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution authorizing the 
Commandant of the United States Coast 
Guard to waive compliance with the nav'ga- 
tion and vessel-inspection laws administered 
by the Coast Guard,” approved March 31, 
1947 (Public Law 27, 80th Cong.) , as amended, 
is amended by striking out the date “April 
1, 1948” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
date “March 1, 1949.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I first take this 
opportunity to commend the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, for his great zeal 
and application to duty. May I ask the 
gentleman this question? Do I under- 
stand that the first section cf this reso- 
lution will mean that the Maritime Com- 
mission, under general agency agree- 
ments, will be able the better to make 
available all Government-owned tanker 
tonnage for uninterrupted service dur- 
ing this critical period, particularly, 
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pending the completion of the details of 
transferring titles of those tankers which 
have been sold? : 

Mr. WEICHEL. It is so intended. 

Mr. KEOGH. I thank the gentleman. 
It is pleasing to note that the House is 
able to take action on this important 
matter; namely, the extension of the 
authority of the Maritime Commission 
to operate ships. This was the primary 
objective of the bill, H. R. 4911, which 
I introduced on January 12, 1948, at the 
request of the distinguished mayor of the 
city of New York, General O’Dwyer, who 
has worked so assiduously in attempting 
to insure the continuous supply of fuel 
oil and other petroleum products to the 
people of the city of New York during 
the unprecedented winter through which 
we are going and justifies the position 
which the mayor and his able commis- 
sioner of commerce, Judge Edward C. 
Maguire, took with respect to this sub- 
ect. 

: Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman to make a 
brief statement regarding the purposes 
of this resolution for the REcorp? 

Mr, WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 332 simply extends the 
authority previously granted the Mari- 
time Commission to charter and operate 
‘surplus ships to March 1, 1949, under the 
Ship Sales Act of March 1946. The ex- 
tension is recommended because of the 
absolute need of ships to carry relief 
cargo to Europe. The resolution con- 
tinues the authority of the Maritime 
Commission to charter or operate gen- 
eral agency under the Ship Sales Act of 
March 1946, as amended. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My only purpose 
was to have a brief statement made. I 
was aware of the purposes of the bill and 
its justifiable objective, but I thought a 
brief statement from the chairman of 
the committee in the Recorp would be 
very appropriate. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I do this 
only from the point of view of having 
the record clear. As I understand this 
resolution, it has some new material in 
it, in that it definitely prohibits the sale 
or charter to any foreigner. That is a 
very stringent prohibition. On the other 
hand, I understand from the chairman 
of the committee that that whole ques- 
tion is now under consideration by the 
committee with a view to some possible 
alterations regarding this very stringent 
prohibition, and that it will be consid- 
ered later in connection with some fur- 
ther legislation. That being the case, I 
shall not object to this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The House joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table Senate Joint Resolution 
173, strike out all after the enacting 
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clause, and insert in lieu ‘thereof the 
provisions contained in House Joint Res- 
olution 332 just passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. . 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
(S. J. Res. 173), as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That (a) section 1 of the act 
entitled “An act to continue temporary au- 
thority of the Maritime Commission until 
March 1, 1948,” approved June 28, 1947 (Pub- 
lic Law 127, 80th Cong.) is amended by 
striking out the date “March 1, 1948” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the date “July 1, 
1949.” 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (a), no contract of sale under sec- 
tion 6 of the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 
1946 shall be made after March 1, 1948; and 
nothing contained in this or any other act 
shall be deemed to authorize the United 
States Maritime Commission to charter any 
war-built vessel (as defined in the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946) to any person who is 
not a citizen of the United States (as defined 
in the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946). 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution authorizing the 
Commandant of the United States Coast 
Guard to waive compliance with the naviga- 
tion and vessel-inspection laws adminis- 
tered by the Coast Guard,” approved March 
31, 1947 (Public Law 2/, 80th Cong.), as 
amended, is amended by striking out the date 
“April 1, 1948” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the date “July 1, 1949.” 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WEICHEL: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert 
in lieu thereof the provisions contained in 
House Joint Resolution 332 just passed. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 


There was no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The proceedings by which House Joint 
Resolution 332 was passed were vacated, 
and the joint resolution laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WELCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the San Francisco Call-Bulletin. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include newspaper articles. 


FIREWOOD AND OTHER WOODS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5328) to amend paragraph 1803 (2) of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, relating to fire- 
wood and other woods. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 1803 
(2) of the Tariff Act of 1930 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(2) Logs; timber, round, unmanufac- 
tured; pulpwoods; firewood, including bark, 
sawdust, and other wood waste of the saw 
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and planing mill, grovfnd or crushed, and 
compressed; handled bolts, shingle bolts; gun 
blocks for gunstocks, rough hewn or sawed 
or planed on one side; and laths; all the 
foregoing not specially provided for.” 


. The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

GENERAL STATEMENT WITH REFERENCE TO 

H. R. 5328 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill provides for the free entry of 
sawdust, bark, and other wood waste, im- 
ported for use, wken ground or crushed 
and compressed, as firewood. Paragraph 
1803 of the Tariff Act of 1930 provides for 
the free entry of logs, timber, pulpwood, 
firewood, and other specified wood prod- 
ucts not otherwise provided for in the 
act. The term “firewood” is not defined 
or limited in its application in the law. 

American-made machines have been 
patented for the drying and compressing 
of sawdust and other wood waste into 
various forms including small logs and 
briquettes. The Bureau of Customs has 
held that these items are nonenumerated 
manufactured articles not specially pro- 
vided for and not firewood as listed in 
paragraph 1803. Nonenumerated manu- 
factured articles are dutiable under para- 
graph 1558 of the Tariff Act of 1930 at 
20 percent ad valorem. This duty has not 
been affected in any trade agreements. 

It is generally admitted that approxi- 
mately 50 percent of a log is considered 
waste in the sense that it is not usable 
as lumber. Much of this waste is de- 
stroyed or piled and left to rot. The 
shortage of firewood in some areas re- 
sulted in the development of a process 
for using much of this wood waste, and 
there are producers in the United States 
as well as in Canada. The shortage of 
sufficient material in the United States 
makes it unlikely that much competition 
will develop from imports and the cost 
of transportation is such that shipments 
over long distances are not economical. 

Domestic production is not large, but 
Statistics are unavailable. Imports have 
been very small and have come entirely 
from Canada. 

The following is an excerpt from a re- 
port received from the United States 
Tariff Commission, dated February 18, 
1948: 


The bill proposes to amend paragraph 1803 
(2) of the free list of the Tariff Act of 1930 
so that there would be included therein as 


firewood “bark, sawdust, and other wood 
waste of the saw and planing ‘mill, ground 
or crushed, and compressed.” 

It is our understanding that the purpose 
of this amendment is to grant duty-free 
entry as firewood to imports ‘of a type of 
fuel or fuel wood in the form of briquettes 
or “logs” which are made from mill waste. 
Most of the fuel that would be covered by 
the proposed amendment consists of so-called 
logs about 44% inches in diameter and 12% 
inches long which are made on machinery 
controlled by an American timber company 
and leased on a royalty basis to other con- 
cerns in the United States and Canada. The 
fuel made by the different licenses is all be- 
lieved to be marketed under the same pro- 
prietary name, 

This fuel is made by reducing mill-waste 
wood to a powder and subjecting it to high 
pressure to form dense briquettes which are 
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held together by the ‘natural cohesion of the 
wood. At present, fuel of this type is not 
classified as firewood under paragraph 1803 
(2), but is dutiable at 20 percent ad valorem 
under the provision of paragraph 1558 for 
nonenumerated manufactured articles. 

Briquettes of the type which would be 
covered by the amendment are made in the 
United States by a number of lumber con- 
cerns which have large quantities of waste. 
The product which is made in Canada and 
imported into the United States that would 
be covered by the proposed amendment is 
apparently marketed under the same pro- 
prietary name as most of the domestic out- 

ut. 

. Canada has been the sole source of imports 
of this fuel and will probably continue as the 
sole source if the duty is removed; however, 
there is some production of briquettes in 
Europe. The imported product from Cariada 
can probably reach some domestic markets 
that cannot be readily and economically 
served by the domestic producers; it is also 
likely, however, that in some areas the im- 
ported fuel would come in direct competi- 
tion with similar domestic products. 

The Commission does not have data as to 
the extent of production of this fuel in the 
United States and Canada or information 
as to how its use may develop. It is rela- 
tively high priced in comparison with coal 
and wood and at present at least is a spe- 
cialized product. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with paragraph 2a of 
rule XIII of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives, changes in existing law 
made by the bill, as introduced, are 
shown as follows—existing law in which 
no change is proposed is shown in ro- 
man, new matter proposed to be added 
is shown in italic: 


THE TarirF Act or 1930 
TITLE II—FREE LIST 


Sec. 201. That on and after the day fol- 
lowing the passage of this Act, except as 
otherwise specially provided for in this Act, 
the articles mentioned in the following para- 
graphs, when imported into the United 
States or into any of its possessions (except 
the Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, Wake Island, Midway 
Islands, Kingman Reef, and the island of 
Guam), shall be exempt from duty: 

SCHEDULE 16 
* oz * eo 7 

Par. 1803. Wood: 

” * * = = 

(2) Logs; timber, round, unmanufactured; 
pulp woods; firewood, including bark, saw- 
dust, and other wood waste of the saw and 
planing mill, ground or crushed, and com- 
pressed; handle bolts, shingle bolts; gun 
blocks for gunstocks, rough hewn or sawed 
or planed on one side; and laths; all the fore- 
going not specially provided for. 


FREE IMPORTATION OF EXPOSED X-RAY 
FILM 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 


diate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4739) to amend paragraph 1629 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 so as to provide for 
the free importation of exposed X-ray 
film. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 1629 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby amended 
by inserting after “Par. 1629.” “(a),” and by 
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adding at the end of the paragraph a new 
subparagraph to read as follows: 

“(b) X-ray film, exposed, whether or not 
developed.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 

GENERAL STATEMENT WITH REFERENCE TO 

H,. R. 4739 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, this bill would permit the free entry 
under the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
of exposed X-ray film. Such film is 
now imported almost entirely in the form 
of X-ray photographs in connection 
with medical examinations and treat- 
ment of hospital and clinical patients 
from foreign countries and for other 
scientific purposes. It has no commer- 
cial significance and the quantities im- 
ported are relatively small, yet it is classi- 
fied in the category of photographs un- 
der paragraph 1410 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, and subject to payment of a duty 
of 12% percent ad valorem under the 
terms of the Geneva trade agreement. 

The administrative requirements sur- 
rounding the entry of such film into the 
United States and the payment of duty 
thereon have been found to be extremely 
burdensome and the little revenue de- 
rived from such duty scarcely justifies 
the expense of its collections. In many 


cases these requirements have resulted 
in delays in making medical examina- 
tions and in prescribing treatments for 
patients coming to the United States or 
residing abroad but depending upon such 
examinations. Your committee feels, 


therefore, that such film should be duty- 
free and accordingly relieved of the bur- 
dens now surrounding its entry into the 
United States. It will, nevertheless, be 
subject to the usual inspections made of 
all imported articles for security and 
health purposes as in the case of other 
photographs, books, literature of vari- 
ous kinds, and similar articles. 

Insignificant quantities of exposed X- 
ray film, having been discarded as waste, 
may enter the United States mixed with 
shipments of other types of waste film 
dutiable at 742 percent ad valorem un- 
der paragraph 1555. Shipments of 
waste film are usually of negligible 
quantities and the quantity of X-ray 
film that might be included in individ- 
ual shipments would be so small that the 
possible duty-free status of the X-ray 
type would cause no administrative dif- 
ficulties. No reports opposing this bill 
have been received from any Govern- 
ment agency, and no industry opposi- 
tion has been encountered, 

CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with paragraph 2a of 
rule XIII of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives, changes in existing law 
made by the bill, as introduced, are 
shown as follows—existing law proposed 
to be omitted is enclosed in black brack- 
ets, existing law in which no change is 
proposed is shown in roman, new matter 
proposed to be added is shown in italic: 

Tue TarirF Act oF 1930 
TITLE Il—FREE LIST 

Sec. 201. That on and after the day fol- 

lowing the passage of this Act, except as 
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otherwise specially provided for in this Act, 
the articles mentioned in the following par- 
agraphs, when imported into the United 
States or into any of its possessions (except 
the Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, Wake Island, Midway 
Islands, Kingman Reef, and the island of 
Guam), shall be exempt from duty: 
SCHEDULE 16 
* ~ * * * 

Par. 1629. (a) Hydrographic charts and 
publications issued for their subscribers or 
exchanges by scientific or literary associa- 
tions or academies, and publications of in- 
dividuals for gratuitous private circulation, 
not advertising matter, and public docu- 
ments issued by foreign Governments; books, 
maps, music, engravings, photographs, etch- 
ings, lithographic prints, bound or unbound, 
and charts, which have been printed more 
than twenty years at the time of importa- 
tion: Provided, That where any such books 
have been rebound wholly or in part in 
leather within such period, the binding so 
placed upon such books shall be dutiable as 
provided in paragraph 1410. 

(b) X-ray film, erpOsed, whether or not de- 
veloped, 


FREE IMPORTATION OF LIMESTONE 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5275) to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 
to provide for the free importation of 
limestone to be used in the manufacture 
of fertilizer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 1685 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“Par. 1685. Guano; basic slag (ground or 
unground); manures; limestone, crude, 
crushed, or broken, when imported to be 
used in the manufacture of fertilizer; and 
(notwithstanding any other provision of this 
act) those grades of substances used chiefly 
for fertilizers, or chiefly as an ingredient in 
the manufacture of fertilizers.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
would permit the free entry into the 
United States of crude, crushed, or 
broken limestone when such material is 
intended for use in the manufacture of 
limestone fertilizer. When such lime- 
stone is brought into the United States 
for any other purpose it will not be ac- 
corded free entry under this bill. Lime- 
stone, crude, or crushed but not pulver- 
ized is dutiable at 1144 cents per 100 
pounds under paragraph 203 of the Tar- 
iff Act of 1930, as modified by the recent 
Geneva Trade Agreement. The original 
statutory, rate was 5 cents per 100 
pounds. Broken limestone is dutiable 
under paragraph 214 of the Tariff Act at 
the rate of 10 percent ad valorem. The 
original statutory rate was 30 percent ad 
valorem. The bill does not pertain to 
limestone imported for building or con- 
struction purposes but is limited strictly 
to limestone intended for use as fertilizer. 

Ground or pulverized limestone enters | 
the United States duty free under para- 
graph 1685 of the Tariff Act because it is 
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used chiefly for fertilizing purposes. It 
is impossible under present law to manu- 
facture fertilizer from imported lime- 
stone without payment of a duty on the 
stone at the rates indicated above. Your 
committee feels this is an anomalous sit- 
uation which should be corrected so as 
to permit domestic fertilizer manufac- 
turers to import free of duty limestone 
intended for such use. 

Local supplies of limestone are not al- 
ways economically available, and manu- 
facturers located near the borders of the 
United States find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to engage in such manufactur- 
ing processes. The reason for this is 
that limestone in any form is a low- 
priced commodity that cannot bear the 
cost of long freight hauls. The result is 
that mills engaged in crushing or grind- 
ing limestone for fertilizer serve only a 
relatively small area within their imme- 
diate vicinity. Some mills situated near 
the border or along the seacoast use im- 
ported limestone as a major or at least 
a supplemental source of supply. Trans- 
portation on the crude limestone for pul- 
verizing purposes might not be prohibi- 
tive for imported limestone, but would 
be prohibitive if applied to the domestic 
crude material shipped from greater 
distances. 

No unfavorable reports have been re- 
ceived from Government agencies and no 
opposition to the passage of the bill has 
come from any quarter. The United 
States Tariff Commission has advised 
your committee as follows: 

It is impossible to predict closely what 
would be the effect if crude or crushed lime- 
stone could enter free for fertilizer use. It is 


certain, however, that the effect would not be 


great. Probably only a few of the crushing 
and grinding mills would be in a position to 
take advantage of imported crude or crushed 
limestone. In most cases the domestic lime- 
stone is crushed or ground by the same com- 
panies that quarry limestone. Some such 
mills, situated near the border or along the 
~ seacoast, might find it advantageous to use 
imported limestone as a supplemental mate- 
rial, if they had grinding capacity in excess 
of their quarrying capacity. Moreover, it is 
possible that some mills located on the sea- 
coast, or near the border, might be able, by 
reason of low transportation rates, to im- 
port material cheaper than they could obtain 
it from domestic sources. 

Inasmuch as individual grinders supply 
relatively limited areas, only farmers near 
to grinding mills using imported crude or 
crushed limestone would have their costs for 
lime fertilizer lessened by the proposed leg- 
islation. 

There have been relatively heavy imports 
of broken limestone under paragraph 214, 
consisting chiefly of a material known as 
limestone spalls which is imported primarily 
for use as a flux. For such use it would con- 
tinue to be dutiable but if imported for 
grinding and use as fertilizer it would be free 
under the terms of H. R. 5275. 

If the bill is enacted, the Treasury Depart- 
ment would presumably administer the re- 
quirement that to be free of duty limestone 
must be imported for use in the manufacture 
of fertilizer and would promulgate regula- 
tions similar to those applicable in the case 
of certain other products which are accorded 
favorable tariff treatment if imported to be 
used for a particular purpose. Among these 
regulations would be a requirement that 
proof of use be furnished the customs au- 
thorities within a specified period. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with paragraph 2a of 
rule {III of the Rules of the House of 
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Representatives, changes in existing law 
made by the bill, as introduced, are 
shown as follows—existing law proposed 
to be omitted is enclosed in black brack- 
ets, existing law in which no change is 
proposed is shown in roman, new matter 
proposed to be added is shown in italic: 
Tue Tarirr Act or 1930 
TITLE II—FREE LIST 


Section 201. That on and after the day fol- 
lowing the passage of this Act, except as 
otherwise specifically provided for in this Act, 
the articles mentioned in the following para- 
graphs, when imported into the United States 
or into any of its possessions (except the 
Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, Amer- 
ican Samoa, Wake Island, Midway Islands, 
Kingman Reef, and the island of Guam), 
shall be exempt from duty: 

* 6 * . . 


SCHEDULE 16 
* * * * * 


Par. 1685.Guano, basic slag (ground or 
unground), manures, and (notwithstanding 
any other provision of this Act) those grades 
of all other substances used chiefly for fer- 
tilizers, or chiefly as an ingredient in the 
manufacture of fertilizers. 

Par. 1685. Guano; basic slag (ground or 
unground); manures; limestone, crude, 
crushed, or broken, when imported to be used 
in the manufacture of fertilizer; and (not- 
withstanding any other provision of this Act) 
those grades of substances used chiefly for 
fertilizers, or chiefly as an ingredient in the 
manufacture of fertilizers. 


PLATINUM FOXES AND PLATINUM FOX 


FURS 


Mr. REED of New York. M1. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4938) to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 
with references to platinum foxes, and 
platinum fox furs, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 1519 
of the Tariff Act of 1980 is hereby amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new sub- 
paragraph to read as follows: 

“(f) As used in this paragraph the term 
‘silver or black fox’ includes platinum fox 
and any fox which is a mutation, or type 
developed, from silver, black, or platinum 
foxes.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph 1606 (a) of such Tariff 
Act is amended by striking out “except black 
or silver foxes” and inserting in lieu “there- 
of “except black, silver, or platinum foxes, 
and any fox which is a mutation, or type de- 
veloped, therefrom.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON H. R. 4938 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of the bill is to provide a dutiab!e 
status for foxes and fox furs commonly 
known as the platinum or platina type, 
as well as furs of other foxes which are 
mutations from silver foxes, mutations 
from platinum foxes, and furs of foxes of 
types which are developed from silver or 
platinum foxes. The bill provides that 
such furs shall be included within the 
term “silver or black fox” as used in 
paragraph 1519 (c) and dutiable there- 
under at the statutory rate of 50 percent 
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ad valorem subject to reductions thereof 
by subsequent trade agreements. The 
present rate is 3742 percent ad valorem. 

The bill would also exclude from para- 
graph 1606 (a) platinum foxes and muta- 
tions or types developed from silver and 
platinum foxes. This paragraph now 
provides for the free entry of purebred 
animals, except black or silver foxes, im- 
ported by United States citizens for 
breeding purposes. 

The term “silver or black fox” is used 
in subparagraphs (a) and (b) of para- 
graph 1519, in excepting clauses to pro- 
visions for dressed furs and certain 
manufactures of fur, respectively, and in 
subparagraph (c) of that paragraph, 
which is the provision for dressed and 
undressed silver or black fox furs. 

Undressed fox furs, other than silver 
or black fox, are free of duty under para- 
graph 1681 of the tariff act, which pro- 
vides for “Furs and furskins, undressed, 
not specially provided for.” 

When the act of 1930 was being formu- 
lated, there were no platinum foxes. 
This accounts for the failure to mention 
them specifically in that act. Now that 
they have become an important article 
of commerce, it is fitting that they should 
receive particular mention and that a 
dutiable status similar to that of related 
types of furs be provided. 

Platinum foxes and furs are considered 
to be especially desirable and have 
brought prices considerably in excess of 
those paid for black and silver variety. 
The first platinum fox was produced in 
1933 from a mating of silver foxes. A 
Small number were produced by cross- 
breeding but it was not until 1940 that 
they began to be produced in larger 
quantities. 

The high prices obtained for platinum 
fox furs encouraged their production and 
in 1942 about-2,000 pelts were sold at auc- 
tion in the United States. In 1945 about 
18,000 were sold. The increased supply 
caused prices to decline but prices are 
still higher than for silver or black fox 
furs. Official statistics showing United 
States imports of platinum foxes or other 
mutations of silver fox furs are not re- 
ported separately, although the Tariff 
Commission has made an analysis of 
invoices covering entries under the 
classification “silver or black fox furs, 
whole skins, dressed or undressed.” 

In the year 1946 and January-July of 
1947 imports were substantial. 

The State Department, in response to 
a request for a report on the bill, sent 
the following letter: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 9, 1948. 

My Dear Mr. Knutson: Further reference 
is made to Mr. Tawney’s letter of January 14, 
1948, transmitting for the comment of the 
Department of State copies of H. R. 4938, a 
bill to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 with 
reference to platinum foxes and platinum-fox 
furs, and for other purposes. 

Item 715, schedule XX, part I, of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which 
was concluded at Geneva on October 30, 1947, 
and which became effective on January 1, 
1948, contains the following proviso: 

“Notwithstanding any provision in any 
item 715, 1519, 1606, or 1681 of this part, the 
United States reserves the right, in the event 
platinum or platina foxes and furs thereof 
are not properly classifiable as silver or black 
foxes and fox furs, to apply to platinum or 
platina foxes, furs thereof, and products of 
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such furs the same customs treatment as 
shall be applicable to the corresponding sil- 
ver or black foxes, fox furs, and fox-fur 
products.” 

Since the proposed legislation is not in- 
consistent with this proviso, the Department 
perceives no objection to its enactment. 

Because of the urgency of the matter as 
indicated in Mr. Tawney’s letter of February 
5, 1948, this letter has not been cleared with 
the Bureau of the Budget, to which copies 
have been sent. 

Sincerely yours, 
CuHaRLEs E. BoHLEN, Counselor 
(For the Secretary of State). 


A comprehensive summary and report 
from the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion concludes with the following state- 
ment: 

The Commission has no objection to the 
enactment of the proposed legislation. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AID 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Resolution 476. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That House Resolution 296, 
Eightieth Congress, to create a Select Com- 
mitte on Foreign Aid, is amended by strik- 
ing out “March 1, 1948” on page 2, line 23, 
and inserting in lieu thereof “May 1, 1948.” 


The SPEAKER. ° Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDMENT OF SECOND DECONTROL ACT 
OF 1947 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 472 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 5391) to continue for a temporary 
period certain powers, authority, and discre- 
tion conferred on the President by the Sec- 
ond Decontrol Act of 1947, and all points of 
order against said bill are hereby waived. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to ex- 
ceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and the pre- 
vious question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit, 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Sm1rH] and now yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 472 
makes in order the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 5391, reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, which 
would continue for a temporary period 
certain powers, authorities, and discre- 
tions conferred on the President by the 
Second Decontrol Act of 1947. As I 
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understand it, these powers are to con- 
trol the import and export and use of 
certain strategic and very scarce min- 
erals, metals, and materials. I believe 
that this is a resolution to which there 
should be no objection, and therefore 
will not take any further time explain- 
ing it. - 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. ’ 

Mr. Speaker, so far as I am advised 
everyone on both sides of the aisle is in 
favor of the resolution and the bill itself. 
This bill only extends the time of these 
controls for a period of 30 days in order 
to give the Congress an opportunity to 
hold further hearings on a bill for further 
extension. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time on this side. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
if there are no further requests for time 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5391) to continue for 
a temporary period certain powers, au- 
thority, and discretion conferred on the 
President by the Second Decontrol Act 
of 1947. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5391) to 
continue for a temporary period cer- 
tain powers, authority, and discretion 
conferred on the President by the Sec- 
ond Decontrol Act of 1947, with Mr. 
Core of Missouri in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. . Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wot- 
coTtT] is recognized for 30 minutes and 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SPENCE] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr, Chairman, it will be recalled that 
last year, in what is known as the Second 
Decontrol Act, we continued the powers 
of the President to distribute and con- 
trol the use of tin, antimony, cinchona 
bark, quinine, quinidine, and perhaps 
some other less important commodities. 
The matter at that time was within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary for the reason that the powers 
contained in the Second War Powers Act 
were continued. This bill, however, has 
been referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency on the assumption that 
although the controls might be necessary 
because of and as a result of war condi- 
tions it now is a matter which stands 
independently of the war itself. So about 
a week ago the Committee on Banking 
and Currency was confronted with the 
obligation of finding out all it could pos- 
sibly find out in respect to these com- 
modities. It became increasingly clear, 
as the days went on, that we would not 
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be able to have such extended hearings 
as were necessary to an understanding 
of the subject. So we have asked the 
House to continue these powers as they 
are in the Second Decontrol Act until 
March 31 for the purpose, among other 
things, of allowing the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to familiarize it- 
self, through hearings, with the subject 
generally. We started hearings this 
morning. The hearings will continue for 
3 or 4 days probably, or until such time 
as the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has a thorough understanding of 
the subject. 

Then there is perhaps one more impor- 
tant reason why this act should be con- 
tinued as it now exists for another 31 
days. Some change has taken place in 
our economic condition and it is thought 
advisable to take a look at these powers, 
along with others, in the light of the 
economic changes that may have taken 
place. For those reasons we have asked 
the House to continue those powers for 
31 days, primarily to give the committee 
an opportunity to familiarize ourselves 
with the subject and make recommenda- 
tions in keeping with anticipated eco- 
nomic changes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Since the gentle- 
man’s committee has known for a year 
that something or nothing had to be done 
about this, does he think that in the next 
30 days his committee can come to a con- 
clusion as to what it desires to recom- 
mend to the House? 

Mr.‘WOLCOTT. Of course, I would 
not say so facetiously, but I will say it 
as a matter of fact that probably the 
members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee exhibit in their approach to 
these subjects an exceptionally high in- 
telligence and understanding. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I am not reflecting 
on the committee at all. ‘ 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am positive that 
within the next few days the Committee 
on Banking and Currency will come up 
with the right answer. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will come to a con- 
clusion. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. A most definite and 
intelligent conclusion. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SpPENcE] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill provides for the extension of the Sec- 
ond Decontro! Act for a period of 30 days. 
This subject was within the War Powers 
Act, of which the Judiciary Committee 
has had jurisdiction. The Committee 
on Banking and Currency has reported 
this bill as stop-gap legislation in order 
that it may have time to consider a bill 
to extend the powers for a longer dura- 
tion. The President in his message to 
Congress has asked that the powers pro- 
vided in the bill be extended. I feel con- 
fident there is no opposition to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan desire to yield any 
further time? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself two additional minutes, 
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Mr. HESELTON. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HESELTON. Does the pending 
resolution have anything to do with the 
allocation of tin? 

Mr.WOLCOTT. Yes. All of the con- 
trols with respect to tin are continued 
under this resolution for 31 days. We 
will decide, as the result of the hearings 
which we are now conducting, whether 
the controls will be continued longer 
than that period. 

Mr. HESELTON. Is it the gentle- 
man’s understanding that the allocations 
of tin are exclusively for cans and other 
similar materials and that the manufac- 
turing industry that uses tin for wire has 
been denied any allocation of that time? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We have not famil- 
iarized ourselves with that fact. I find 
from my preliminary study that tin is 
used for a great many things that I never 
knew of before. For example, I did not 
know that tin was used in the ceramic 
industry until a few days ago. 

I can assure the gentleman that the 
committee will have complete knowledge 
of all the facts and circumstances in 
respect to tin before we act. One of 
the reasons why we are asking for this 
extension is so that we can familiarize 
ourselves with all of these problems. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 


Mr. HARRIS. I wish to ask the gen- 
tleman if this means that the old war- 
time regulation referred to generally as 


M-81 would be effective on March 1? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. In the hearings this 
morning the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce said that they had prepared an 
order on tin. I asked him whether that 
order would go into effect March 1 as 
he expected it would if we had been able 
to dispose of the matter on a longer-range 
basis before the expiration date, which 
is February 29. He said that he was 
not in a position to tell us definitely, 
that he would know in a few days, but 
that they had not decided it yet in the 
light of the 31-day extension. I think 
there was an indication that that order 
which I believe was published a matter 
of weeks ago—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Ten days ago. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will go into effect on 
March 1. I am not sure whether that 
embodies any of old M-81 or not. I pre- 
sume some of the controls of M-81 will 
be continued in the order but that is 
just an assumption on my part. 

Mr. HARRIS. But there was indica- 
tion from the Secretary of Commerce 
that that order as announced would per- 
haps become effective March 1 not- 
withstanding the 30 days’ extension of 
the authority. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Perhaps Mr. Foster, 
Under Secretary of Commerce, did not 
want to commit himself. He said it was 
something that he would have to think 
about, but I think we will have an 
answer in.a matter of 2 or 3 days. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it the intention of 
the committee to investigate that par- 
ticular subject regarding the extension 
of this date after the 31 days expire? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The committee will 
decide whether we recommend to the 
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House an extension beyond the 30-day 
period. 

Mr. HARRIS. This will be included 
in the subject matter. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. LARCADE. Is rice included? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; I omitted that 
in my statement but the full list and the 
extent of controls in respect to each 
commodity is fully covered in the com- 
mittee report. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
this is another extension of an extension 
of one of the war power acts. Although 
we Republicans were elected to get rid of 
controls, we just keep on extending such 
controls from one year to the next. We 
are getting into the habit of extending 
controls and soon this will become fixed, 
if it-has not already done so, and we shall 
be unable to rid ourselves of it. 

There is no justification whatever for 
continuing this control over tin, fertili- 
zer, antimony, and so forth. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Hays], 
not to exceed 5 minutes. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
make an inquiry of the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
regarding the grain-control problem. 
There have been some press reports of 
action by the Committee on the Joint 
Economic Report on this subject and I 
hope the chairman feels that it may be 
appropriate for him to make a statement 
on it. 

I recently inquired of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture about the use of 
grain by distillers and I find that while 
two.and a half million bushels of grain 
were allocated in January, when the con- 
trols were lifted on January 31, the record 
for the first 11 days of February for such 
use by distillers was’at the rate of six and 
one-half million bushels a month. Some 
of us feel that is an inordinate amount. 
For the purpose of working out a sound 
and reasonable policy, considering all of 
the factors involved, it seems to me we 
should take a second look at this situa- 
tion. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
made the statement some days ago pub- 
licly that the condition in the commodity 
markets, of course, had some bearing or 
might have some bearing on all economic 
questions which, incidentally, includes 
the allocation of grains. 

I understand the situation to be some- 
what as follows: The Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report recommended 
to the legislative committees of the 
House and Senate that these controls . e 
continued until October 31 of this year. 
In consequence the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency has named a 
subcommittee to study the question. 
That was a matter of 10 days ago. It is 
assumed that the subcommittee of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee will have hearings on it and I am 
sure that its action will help the House 
Banking and Currency Committee in the 
formulation of any policy that commit- 
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tee is desirous of making. At the present 
time there are no hearings scheduled by 
our committee for the reason that it is 
thought desirable to find out what is 
happening in the field of economics in 
the United States and what effect the 
recent drop in commodity markets might 
have upon our economy. 

This morning I am told all commodi- 
ties opened somewhat lower, which, per- 
haps, does not mean much but is an indi- 
cation that there is still readjustment 
going on in commodity prices. 

Now, if we can be given a matter of 2 
or 3 weeks to look at the situation in the 
light of any changes which might take 
place in the meantime, I think we can 
do a much more intelligent job on eco- 
nomic controls than we would otherwise. 
I. think, however, that if the Senate 
passes a bill restoring or reimposing con- 
trols over the allocations of grain, then 
there should be no doubt that the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency will 
have hearings on that bill, and that op- 
portunity will be given all of those in- 
terested to appear before the committee. 
I do not want to imply at all that the 
hearings will be so extended as to nega- 
tive action taken otherwise, but I would 
think that perhaps the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency might well de- 
vote 4 or 5 days to hearings in order 
that we might have a fuller understand- 
ing of the problem. I think that I can 
give the gentleman reasonable assurance 
now that when and if the Senate acts 
favorabiy on its bill we will have hearings 
shortly afterward. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank the chairman 
very much. He has spoken to the point, 
and I appreciate his assurance. My 
purpose in raising the question was to 
bring out the fact, which I think he will 
agree with, that grain is as important 
to the over-all picture, considering ex- 
port controls, as some of these other 
commodities that are specifically men- 
tioned in the bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman is 
correct. I wish to merely state that one 
of the most trying things in respect to 
grain allocation is the fact that we are 
now licensing the export of grain to be 
made into whisky in greater quantities 
than ever before. Just by way of ex- 
ample, the use of corn by the United 
Kingdom for whisky-making purposes in 
1947 was three and one-half times the 
amount used in 1946. Although in the 
Hyde Park agreement we do not have 
to license export of grain to Canada, it 
is interesting to note that in 1946 Can- 
ada imported from the United States 
666 bushels of rye to be made into whis- 
ky. In 1947 Canada imported 2,000,000 
bushels of rye to be made into whisky. 
So, the fundamental question, perhaps, 
is whether it is not a fallacy for us to 
restrict the use of grain by our own dis- 
tillers at the same time we are export- 
ing grain in increasing large quantities 
to be made into whisky in some foreign 
countries. Especially this may be true 
when the necessity for the allocation of 
grain domestically is predicated on the 
necessity for preserving grain to feed 
hungry Europe. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther requests for time? If not, the Clerk 
will read the bill for amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) of 
section 1501 of the Second War Powers Act, 
1942. as amended by the Second Decontrol 
Act of 1947 (Public Law 188, 80th Cong.), is 
hereby amended by striking out “February 
29, 1948,” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
close of March 31, 1948.” Subsection (c) of 
such section 1501 is hereby amended by 
striking out “February 29, 1948,” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “March 31, 1948.” 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the authority, as 
I understand, under which the Office of 
Materials Distribution in the Department 
of Commerce forces the manufacturers 
of nitrogenous fertilizer in the United 
States to allocate and export a portion 
of their manufactured products to vari- 
ous foreign countries. Since the bill be- 
fore us provides for only a 30-day exten- 
sion I shall not oppose it. But any 
measure that will extend the power be- 
yond 30 days will have my vigorous oppo- 
sition. 

You will recall when we had before us 
the interim-aid bill I offered an amend- 
ment with reference to the exportation 
of fertilizer. I called the attention of 
the Congress to the fact that a subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture would within a few days there- 
after investigate the fertilizer situation 
with particular reference to the nitrog- 
enous supply. I asked the House at that 
time to delete from the interim-aid bill 
any reference or any language which per- 
tained to nitrogenous fertilizer. The 
House saw fit not to do so. A reversal 
of 16 votes would have meant the adop- 
tion of my amendment. 

We proceeded with our investigation. 
It disclosed, first, as you all know, that 
nitrogen is in very, very short supply to 
the American farmers. Even though the 
Secretary of Agriculture had set produc- 
tion goals for 1948 much higher than 
last year, there will be less nitrogen avail- 
able to meet the goals than was available 
last year. Witnesses before the commit- 
tee stated that there would probably be 4 
percent more, but if you will inquire 
among your farmers you will find that 
they will have even less. 

Second, the investigation revealed that 
the supply of nitrogenous fertilizer to 
the German farmer, our former enemy, 
is equal to or in excess of that which is 
available to your own farmer. That 
being true, I think the Committee on 
Banking and Currency when it considers 
a further continuation of the powers 
contained in this bill should seriously 
look into the supply of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer for the crop year 1949. Foreign 
allocation of domestic production should 
be stopped. 

As far as the fiscal 1948 allocations 
are concerned, that is water over the 
mill. The Office of Materials Distribu- 
tion has already made its allocations and 
most of the exports have gone out. 

There are two sources of supply of 
nitrogenous fertilizer in the United 
States, one being ordnance production 
and the other that manufactured by the 
fertilizer industry. The fertilizer in- 
dustry should not be called upon to sup- 
ply another single ton to export. It is 
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my feeling, and I trust the members of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
will listen closely, that future allocations 
of fertilizer to export, to the Nether- 
lands, France, the Philippines, and other 
foreign countries, should be taken from 
ordnance production, that is, that which 
is being produced by the War Depart- 
ment. Under present law all production 
of the War Department is committed to 
the occupied countries of Germany, 
Japan, and Korea. Since we are today 
shipping abroad almost 30 percent of our 
supply of nitrogen and the German 
farmer is now receiving as much or more 
than the American farmer, I certainly 
think a portion of ordnance production 
could be diverted to fill all international 
exports and thereby leave the entire out- 
put of the fertilizer industry for the 
American farmers. I think the time has 
come for us to do a little something for 
our own people. 

I trust that this will have the serious 
consideration . of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency when it considers 
a further centinuance of these extraor- 
dinary powers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. CoLe of Missouri, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 5391) to continue for 
a temporary period certain powers, au- 
thority, and discretion conferred on the 
President by the Second Decontrol Act 
of 1947, pursuant to House Resolution 
472, he reported the bill back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp with reference to the Mex- 
ican Trade Agreement. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD in two instances. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a radio 
address. 


CONTINUING HOUSING AND RENT ACT OF 
1947 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution No. 471 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 5390) to continue for a tem- 
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porary period certain provisions of the Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947, and all points of 
order against said bill are hereby waived. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Would it be in or- 
der to limit the debate to 15 minutes? 

The SPEAKER. That is within the 
control of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ALLEN]. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois has 1 hour under the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this resolution provides 1 hour of debate 
on H. R. 5390, a bill which would extend 
the present rent-control law for a pe- 
riod of 1 month. The present act expires 
February 29. This bill would extend it 
until March 31. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has been considering the subject 
of rent controls for some time. What- 
ever conclusions they had arrived at 
several weeks ago, however, were made 
subject to modifications by recent 
changes in the price structure. The 
Banking and Currency Committee is not 
now prepared to report any long-term 
rent-control bill. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Michigan—the chairman of 
the committee—that no action should be 
taken on legislation of an economic na- 
ture until prices become stabilized—and 
until the effect of the price drop can be 
more soundly appraised. It is hoped that 
economic conditions will become more 
stable in 2 or 3 weeks—and that a sound 
longer-term policy can be worked out to 
meet conditions existing then. 

Many of the conditions still exist which 
made rent control necessary when we ex- 
tended it last year. And I think that all 
of you will agree with me that it would 
be just as inadvisable to allow rent con- 
trol to expire now—as it would be to ex- 
tend it for another year without a 
thorough appraisal of the general eco- 
nomic situation. Therefore, this bill 
should meet the approval] and have the 
support of those who would have rent 
control extended for a longer period, 
as well as those who would have it ex- 
pire soon. Neither group—I am sure— 
would want a final decision on the ques- 
tion made now—and based upon present 
uncertainties. 

This resolution waives points of order 
against H. R. 5380. The bill and the re- 
port appear to be complete, and I do not 
believe that any point of order against 
them would be sustained, even without 
a waiver. But it was felt that somewhere 
out of the past history of rent-control 
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legislation—with its extensions—repeal 
of certain sections—modifications and 
amendments—somewhere an error might 
be found which would sustain a point of 
order against the bill. The Rules Com- 
mittee has anticipated this contingency, 
and therefore points of order against the 
bill are waived. 

I believe that all of the Members of 
the House will agree with me that we 
should not take any action on a long- 
term rent-control bill now. We cannot 
possibly make a sound decision based on 
present uncertainties. Therefore, we 
should adopt this resolution—and pass 
this bill—and thereby give ourselves the 
opportunity of making a sounder deci- 
sion later on the question of rent control. 

I now yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. SmitH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Does the 
gentleman from Illinois desire to con- 
sume any further time now? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. No; I do not. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the remarks of my valued friend, the 
chairman of the Rules Committee, par- 
ticularly when he said, “I have agreed.” 
I got that very significantly when he 
said “I have agreed,” and the thought 
ran through my mind that there are 434 
other Members of the House or there- 
abouts. I noticed that he laid stress 
upon the word “I.” When he used 
that, the thought ran through my mind 


just where the rest of us came into the 


picture. However, with that brief ob- 
servation I will pass over that remark 
of my friend. 

I assume the gentleman from Illinois, 
chairman of the Rules Committee, and 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wot- 
cott], chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, during this period 
that they have advised the House they 
are going to ponder seriously about this 
question, will recognize the effects of the 
Rent Control Act of last year and the 
terrible conditions that exist through- 
out the country as a result of the passage 
of the Rent Control Act of last year. 
From December 1942 until June 30, 1947, 
residential rents only increased 1.1 per- 
cent; over a period of nearly 4 years. 

Within 4 months after the passage of 
the Rent Control Act of 1947, to wit, dur- 
ing the months of July, August, Septem- 
ber, and October, residential rents in- 
creased 5.5 percent; in other words, 
within 4 months after the passage of 
the Republican measure of last year, res- 
idential rents increased five times as 
much as residential rents increased un- 
der the Democratic measure that covered 
a period of approximately 4 years. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I was not listening 
too attentively, but did the gentleman 
quote me as saying that I thought it was 
devastating to continue rent controls, or 
something to that effect? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; my friend 
was not listening. I said I assumed that 
when the committee gives consideration 
or when this period of stabilization, eco- 
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nomic stabilization, that my friend from 
Illinois has referred to in the sense of 
“TI,” that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency will give serious consideration 
to the dreadful results that have flown 
from and exist now as a result of the 
passage of the so-called Rent Control 
Act of last year, which, of course, is 
known, and properly so, as the Repub- 
lican measure. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I wish to correct the 
gentleman. The title of that bill is not 
the Rent Control Act of 1947; it was a 
rent decontrol act and is referred to as 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It certainly pur- 
ported to be a rent-control act, and it 
certainly has produced such conditions 
of decontrol for which, as we look back 
now, I would be surprised if the gentle- 
man from Michigan, who is chairman of 
the -committee, would want publicly to 
claim credit. 

What was the reason for the increase 
of rents that took place during a 4- 
month period five times as much as the 
increase in residential rents that took 
place during the preceding 4 years? In 
the first place, the decontrol act of last 
year, on the political platform stated by 
our Republican friends as a rent-control 
act, took away the triple damages, the 
power of Federal officials to go into the 
United States courts and bring actions 
to obtain triple damages against any 
landlords who violated the law at the 
same time to ask for injunctive relief 
against evictions. Furthermore, the 
wiping away of the necessity for land- 
lords to make a report when there is a 
change of tenancy also contributed 
greatly towards the dreadful conditions 
that exist. In the bill of last year we 
remember they also took away the con- 
trols of practically all nonessential con- 
struction, and that seriously interfered 
with the construction of homes. The 
only controls left were upon certain rec- 
reational construction, such as bowling 
alleys and recreational construction of 
that kind. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Would the gentle- 
man include balconies as essential con- 
struction? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It all depends on 
what kind of a balcony it is. 

Does the gentleman deny that residen- 
tial rents have increased during the 4 
months succeeding the passing of the Re- 
publican measure by nearly five times as 
much as they increased during the pre- 
ceding 4 years? The gentleman is silent, 
and being silent we are justified in in- 
ferring that the gentleman agrees. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Do not jump to con- 
clusions. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That may be 
correct, but silence, of course, many 
times constitutes consent. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am not being 
silent. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
is now on his feet. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. What the gentle- 
man states might be true. We have 
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not the exact figures here, but in the 
aggregate there has been an increase in 
rents. However, if there has been any 
increase in controlled rents, it surely is 
not the fault of the legislation. The 
fault is in the administration of the aci. 
The gentleman says that rents have in- 
creased 5 percent or five times, or what- 
ever the figure was. ; 

Mr. McCORMACK. About 5% per- 
cent, that is correct. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman 
must have in mind that all new con- 
struction was taken out of control, which 
resulted in more homes being construct- 
ed during the last year than had ever 
been constructed in a comparable period 
in the last 20 years. In addition to that 
the gentleman, of course, has in mind 
that by mutual consent the landlords 
and the tenants could get together and 
increase the rent up to 15 percent. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is where 
the increase took place. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I know the gentle- 
man always means to be very fair. Rents 
have increased 5 percent. For a full, 
complete, and fair understanding of the 
problem, the gentleman should give the 
House the figures on how much rents 
have increased in those properties which 
are under control. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
overlooks the fact that on those premises 
where there is no lease made there are 
violations and tenants are afraid to make 
complaint. The survey shows that this 
runs in some cities to a higher percent- 
age than the increases made in accord- 
ance with the’ decontrol law of last year 
in relation to the 15-percent provision 
on leased premises made before De- 
cember 1, 1947. As an illustration, I 
have here a.letter from a lady living 
in Greenwood, Conn. Here is a canceled 
check for $65. This is a case where the 
landlord tried to compel her and her 
husband to pay $125a month. There are 
tens of thousands of cases of increases 
oe outside of the law since July 1, 
1946. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman two additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in- 
creases have been made in violation of 
the law where the tenant is afraid to 
make complaint and where the Housing 
Expediter has not the personnel to make 
the investigation, because in connection 
with taking away last year, as the law 
did, effective control, there were sharp 
reductions made in appropriations for 
personnel for the Housing Expediter, as 
a result of which there is not only the 
decontrol law of last year bringing harm- 
ful results, for which the Republican 
Party must stand responsible, but in ad- 
dition to that what few limited controls 
are in the law are limited to being en- 
forced by reduced appropriations, as a 
result of which the Housing Expediter 
was not able to employ enough help to 
enforce the few controls contained in 
the law of last year. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I do not know 
what the gentleman is trying to prove 
when he says that rents increased 5 per- 
cent. But why should Congressmen 


complain about that when we increased. 


our salaries 50 percent? 

Mr. McCORMACK. What a very, very 
fine contribution that is, with 40,000,000 
families of America in need of housing 
and my friend comparing the plight of 
those 40,000,000 families as against 435 
Members of the House and 96 Members 
of the Senate.. On that ground alone the 
gentleman’s observation falls to the 
ground. The purpose of my remarks is 
to show the harmful results that have 
flowed from the law of last year. 

When the Committee on Banking and 
Currency considers a bill during the next 
30 days I hope it will give serious consid- 
eration to strengthening the weaknesses 
that exist in the law passed last year, 
having in mind, first, justice; justice to 
the millions of families throughout this 
country calls for more effective control 
than is contained in the present law. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion we are going in the wrong di- 
rection on this rent-control proposition. 

In my opinion, if rent controls had 
been discontinued when the war closed, 
there would have been a building boom 
throughout this country and there would 
today be houses for everybody. If we are 
going to have this kind of control, pass it 
back to the States. Let each State con- 
trol its own affairs. But, I do not want 
to be a party to grinding into the dust 
the man or the woman who tries to own 
a little property, and that is exactly what 
this rent control is doing. We had bet- 
ter encourage people to own homes; we 
had better encourage people to own prop- 
erty throughout this country instead of 
persecuting the ones who have saved a 
little money, purchased a little property, 
and now have to pay the taxes on it, 
maintain it, and keep it up. 

This rent-control law is keeping ex- 
servicemen out of houses, and in many 
cases keeping people in them who stayed 
at home and made more money than 
they had ever made before. 

I do not know how much debate there 
will be on this proposition, but as far 
as I am concerned I am for getting back 
to the American policy and taking off 
these controls that, in my opinion, are 
doing more harm than good. They are 
keeping people from renting their homes, 
and they are keeping people from rent- 
ing apartments or rooms in their homes. 
They are afraid todoso. You get people 
in there and you cannot get them out, 
although they may have. their wages 
raised or their incomes increased three 
or four times, the landlord cannot raise 
the rent. 

In many instances old people who have 
saved money and bought homes have lost 
them because they could not keep them 
up and pay the taxes on the small 
amount of rent they received. 

Is this merely a political movement 
because there are more renters than 
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there are home owners? That is 
exactly what it looks like. 

Do not play the demagog, just admit 
that you are playing to the crowd who 
do not own any property, as against the 
person who has saved enough to own a 
house, and is having to pay the expense 
of keeping it up, paying taxes on it, and 
in many cases gradually losing it. 

If we are going to adopt that kind of 
procedure and at the same time approve 
the report of the President’s so-called 
Civil Rights Commission, then we had 
just as well join the Communist Party 
and be done with it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
as far as I know everybody on this side 
with the exception of the gentleman who 
has just spoken is in favor of the adop- 
tion of the rule and the passage of the 
bill. I had hoped there would be no con- 
troversy about it. I should like to say, 
however, that this is a very necessary 
bill. Its purpose is to continue rent con- 
trol for 30 days, until the Committee on 
Banking and Currency can bring in their 
bill for a continuance of such rent con- 
trol as they may think desirable for the 
next year. 

I am sure the Members of the House 
realize that in this time of shortage of 
housing in our populous areas, and I refer 
particularly to this area around the Na- 
tional Capital, to absolutely do away with 
rent control would create a condition of 
chaos which, I am sure, nobody here de- 
sires. I very much hope that the rule 
and the bill will be adopted. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. | 

Mr. RANKIN. There was rent control 
in the District of Columbia before this 
national rent-coéntrol law was ever 
passed. What I am kicking about is 
maintaining rent control throughout the 
country and punishing people in every 
State of the Union who have tried to save 
up a little money to buy their homes, and 
now have to pay taxes on them and pay 
the upkeep, and are gradually losing what 
they have in order to furnish houses for 
the other fellow. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I think the 
gentleman’s argument would be more 
proper at the time the permanent bill 
comes on for consideration. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the reso- 
Jution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. How much time is al- 
lowed for debate on this bill under the 
rule? 

The SPEAKER. One hour of general 
debate, and then there will be debate un- 
der the 5-minute rule. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PLUMLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include resolutions adopted 
by the Vermont Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict Supervisors Association. 
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DEPARTMENT OF. THE. ARMY CIVIL 
FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATION BILL, 1949 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the bill (H. R. 5524, Rept. No. 1420) mak- 
ing appropriations for civil functions 
administered by the Department of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, and for other purposes, which was 
read a first and second time, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. KERR reserved all points of order 
on the bill. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 1948 


Mr. TABER, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
5525, Rept. No. 1421) making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, and for other pur- 
poses, which was read a first and second 
time, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve all points of order, and I would like 
to ask the gentleman from New York 
when it is expected to take up this bill? 

Mr. TABER. We would like to take 
it up if we could, Mr. Speaker, as scon 
as these control bills are disposed of. 
The rule is about ready to be adopted, 
and I assume that they will be an hour or 
so disposing of tha* first one. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that immediately following the passage 
of this bill there will be a conference 
report from the Committee on the Civil 
Service. Does the gentleman mean he 
wants to take it up today? 

Mr. TABER. I would like to get 
through with it, because it must become 
law by the Ist of March. 

The SPEAKER. It could follow the 
conference report. 

Mr. TABER. Very well. 

Mr. CANNON. Would that be ap- 
proximately 4 o’clock? 

Mr. TABER. Three or four o’clock; 
somewhere in there. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that if we are making progress today, it 
might be earlier than that. 


CONTINUING HOUSING AND RENT ACT OF 
1947 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5390) to continue for a 
temporary period certain provisions of 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5390, with Mr. 
MICHENER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill continues rent 
control until March 31, 1948, for a period 
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of 31 days beyond the date which under 
existing law it would otherwise term- 
inate, namely February 29, 1948. The 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
has closed its public hearings on this 
matter. We expect to go into executive 
session quite early next month to deter- 
mine whether rent control shall be con- 
tinued ‘beyond the March 31 date and in 
what form. I do not speak for the com- 
mittee when I express my own personal 
opinion that rent controls, as we see 
the situation today, should be continued 
in some form, The form and the term- 
ination date, of course, have not been 
agreed upon by the committee because 
we have had no executive sessions in re- 
spect to these matters. The Senate 
thought for some days that they would 
be able to write a rent control bill before 
the deadline. They started debate in 
the other body last Friday, taking the 
matter up again today in the hope that 
they would be able to pass a long range 
rent control bill before the expiration 
date which for all practical purposes is 
next Saturday night. It becomes in- 
creasingly evident that because of the 
controversial nature of rent control it 
is improbable that the House Committee 
n Banking and Currency could act on 
the Senate bill in time to assure that a 
long-range bill will be signed by the Pres- 
ident before midnight next Sunday. So 
this bill is introduced to give the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency more 
time in which to study the matter. As 
I have said we expect to have executive 
sessions early in the month at which time 
we expect to have before us a Senate 
bill for—I was going to say guidance— 
but at least for our considevation. I 
think everyone agrees rent control is 
and has been since 1942 a very contro- 
versial subject. It has taken days here 
on the floor every year and we expect 
that it will be highly controversial again 
if it were brought out any time this 
week. So we say it is possible, but im- 
probable, that the Congress could act 
on a rent control bill other than this ex- 
tension bill before the deadline of mid- 
night, February 29. That is one of the 
very important reasons why this bill to 
continue rent control as it now exists, is 
before us. 

Although I realize that this argument 
may be considered somewhat far-fetched 
by some people, we are likewise con- 
fronted with possible further changes in 
our economic situation. If commodity 
prices continue to go down, abruptly or 
otherwise, somewhere along the line real 
sctate values might take hold and start 
to go down. History tells us that as real 
estate values go down, vacancies of 
rental properties increase in volume. 
So perhaps we can do a much more in- 
telligent job on the form in which rent 
control should be continued, if we take 
a look at this again in perhaps 2 weeks 
from now and see what, if anything, has 
happened to oureconomy. Nothing may 
happen. We may have a depression, 
which is improbable. We might con- 
tinue to have what some people.call a 
stabilizing recession but in any event, 
we want to act intelligently in the mat- 
ter. So itis advisable, and no particular 
harm will be done, to extend rent control 
as it now exists, for 31 days, during which 
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time we will get together a bill and report 
it to this House in respect to the termi- 
nation date of rent control, and the form 
in which it should be continued beyond 
March 31, 1948. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the gentleman be 
kind enough to tell us how he feels that 
any readjustment in the economic situ- 
ation, based on the commodity price situ- 
ation, can possibly supply the additional 
homes to the tune of the amount we are 
short of homes? How can it possibly 
have any real influence on this situation. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have said that the 
premise upon which we predicate our re- 
quest for continuance may seem to be 
somewhat far-fetched to some people. I 
likewise said I did not think that any 
change was probable, which would pre- 
vent the extension of rent control. I 
likewise said that if the price of com- 
modities continued to go down, that the 
price of real estate catches on some- 
where along the line and starts to go 
down. Then we know from history, iron- 
ical as it may seem, that vacancies in 
rental properties increase. So we have to 
meet the situation as we find it. We will 
have to write the formulas, the stand- 
ards, into the act in anticipation of that 
situation if commodity prices continue to 
drop. I donot hold that any anticipated 
drop in commodity prices: would make 
homes available for all of those who want 
rental properties, but I do say that our 
approach to the subject might be entirely 
different if vacancies occur as a result 
of any depreciation in real-estate values. 
The standards, the form in which rent 
control is going to be continued, would 
perhaps be different. In any event, no 
harm will be done by taking a look at 
this subject 2 or 3 weeks from now in 
the light of any charge which may have 
taken place in our economic situation. 

I hope, and sometimes I think we all 
hope, that what is happening in the 
United States today is indicative of a 
stabilizing recession which is long over- 
due. I think economists have been ex- 
pecting it for months. I believe it is 
going to come some time; personally, I 
hope this is it. It, of course, will change 
our thinking entirely. You will recall 
how just a couple of weeks ago when 
wheat and corn were going down the 
limit every day many Members of Con- 
gress were getting frightened that we 
were going into a depression. Facetiously 
a Member asked me, “What are you Re- 
publicans going to do to prevent a de- 
pression?” This indicates that a change 
in our thinking can happen almost over- 
night. I hope that we will not go into 
a depression. I surely would hesitate 
even to suggest that we are going into 
a depression. Wecan avoid a depression 
if we act intelligently and unemotion- 
ally on these economic problems. 

So, to give ourselves an opportunity 
to adjust our thinking on this question 
in the light of any possible changes dur- 
ing the next 2 weeks, we are asking for 
a 31-day continuance of rent control, 
as it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself two additional minutes. 

In addition to the continuance of rent 
controls, we, of course, continue the 
Office of the Housing Expediter for a 
comparable period of time. Also, in sec- 
tion 3 of the bill we continue a prohibi- 
tion in which many of the Members of 
Congress are vitally interested. It re- 
lates to the eviction of tenants from 
publicly owned housing accommodations. 
In substance, the present law provides 
that there shall be no eviction of tenants 
from any public housing projects which 
were built for low rental unless other 
facilities can be found for the evicted 
tenants. This is continued for a 3l-day 
period. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, for over 5 years the 
Government of the United States was 
engaged in manufacturing guns, ships, 
tanks, and planes, and devoted its entire 
energy to preparation for and prosecu- 
tion of the greatest war in the history 
of mankind. During that time the build- 
ing of homes was suspended. Twelve 
million men were away from home in the 
armed forces of their country. The 
shortage in housing was not felt so much 
then, but now that these men have been 
demobilized and have returned home it 
is felt most keenly. 

The constitutionality of the Rent Con- 
trol Act was challenged. The Supreme 
Court last week decided in favor of its 
constitutionality. It also decided that 
an emergency still exists and may exist 
for a long time to come and that there 
is a shortage of housing in the United 
States. 

I am in favor of a continuation of 
rent control. I believe it is essential to 
the welfare of our people and to the very 
stability of our institutions. In my opin- 
ion, it ought to be a longer term than is 
provided in the bill.~ I do not attach 
much significance or importance to the 
argument that because of the recent 
flurry in the stock and commodity mar- 
kets the housing situation will be affected 
one way or the other. It takes a long 
time to build houses. There is a short- 
age of houses and there is also a shortage 
of materials. 

The question is not how long you want 
rent control to continue. The only al- 
ternative we have is to vote for this bill 
which continues rent control for a pe- 
riod of 30 days or else have no rent con- 
trol at all. That is the question sub- 
mitted to you now. I do not believe that 
anybody who has considered the matter 
wants to take the responsibility of elim- 
inating rent control at this time. I real- 
ize there have been some impositions on 
both sides, I realize there have been hard- 
ships on landlords as well as tenants; 
but in dealings between the landlord and 
the tenant under present conditions 
without any controls the tenant is at 
a great disadvantage. We are dealing 
with housing, something that is as neces- 
sary to civilized man as the air he 
breathes or the food he eats, I know 
that you are going to continue this act 
for 30 days in order that the Banking 
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and Currency Committee may consider 
the question broadly in all of its aspects. 
I hope it will report a bill that will be 
fair, but will extend rent control for a 
substantial period. I do not think there 
can be any sound argument adduced 
against it. 

Perhaps we might have brought forth 
a bill now that would have been satis- 
factory. But that is not the question. 
This is the bill reported by the commit- 
tee and this is the bill you must decide 
whether you will vote for or against. If 
you vote for it, I hope we will have a bill 
that may control in a reasonable and 
just manner the rents of our people. If 
you vote against it, rent control collapses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself two additional minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman realizes 
that this is just one more step toward 
permanent rent control in this country? 

Mr. SPENCE. That charge has been 
often made, but I attach no importance 
to it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know the gentleman 
does not, but the rest of us do. 

Mr. SPENCE. I do not think this is 
permanent rent control. I do not think 
the American people want permanent 
rent control. However, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in passing 
upon this question, stated that there is 
a housing shortage, that an emergency 
exists, and I think we all know that an 
emergency exists, but that the emer- 
gency will be overcome some time in the 
future and that rent control can be 
gradually relaxed. But under the con- 
ditions that exist now it is absolutely 
essential that it should be continued. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. That shortage is 
brought about to a large extent by this 
rent-control law; people in the other 
man’s house in many cases occupy three 
to four times as much space as they did 
in the beginning, and the landlord is de- 
nied the right to remove them, or to raise 
their rents, and yet he has to keep up the 
property and pay the taxes to maintain 
the community. I say that this is a step 
toward permanent rent control, which 
is another step toward a Communist 
stage. 

Mr. SPENCE. I think we all know 
that the shortage was caused by the pros- 
ecution of the war, and no other reason. 
I cannot conceive how rent control would 
lessen the number of houses in the United 
States. 

Mr. RANKIN. But it will prevent 
many a man from building a house. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. SuitTH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the pity of-continuing rent control is that 
while some, but by no means all, renters 
may be receiving some temporary bene- 
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fits from it, in the long run they will suf- 
fer injury. They should know that most 
of the politicians who vote for continuing 
rent control do so, not because they love 
the renters, but because they want their 
votes. 

If the politicians in Washington can 
tell rental-property owners what rents 
to charge, it will not be long until they 
will be telling the renters what rent they 
will have to pay, where they must live, 
how many rooms they can occupy, where 
and at what they shall work, the amount 
of their wages, what and how much they 
shall eat, as Germany, Italy, and Russia 
conclusively proved, and as England, 
France, and the other European coun- 
tries are now in process of proving. You 
just can’t have political control over one 
segment of the economy without even- 
tually having such control over the whole 
economy. It is because I do not want to 
see renters and all others become slaves 
to the politicians that I am opposing the 
extension of the rent-control law. 

Renters are being injured because rent 
control hinders the building of new 
rental homes. If this control had been 
removed immediately at the close of the 
war, there would have been a great up- 
surge of home building for rental pur- 
poses. A tremendous number of addi- 
tional living quarters would have become 
available for rental purposes. Surveys 
show that there are many vacant resi- 
dential quarters which would be imme- 
diately available for rent if ceilings were 
removed. There are a great many 
homes that would make available living 
quarters that now refuse to do so because 
of rent control. 

After 1940 many families acquired ad- 
ditional living space to what they had, 
which is another factor that has to do 
with the shortage of homes. It is not 
generally known that there is actually 
more housing per person in the United 
States today than there was in 1940 when 
vacancies were quite extensive. This is 
confirmed by the United States Census 
Bureau. 

There are other inequities. I refer 
to the removal of rent control from new 
houses. Where renters entered into 
leases under the present act houses are 
now decontrolled. 

No nation that permits injustices such 
as these can long endure. Ours will dis- 
integrate as completely as have the Eu- 
ropean countries unless we change our 
course, and time is running out. The 
question before the Congress is not 
whether rents should or should not be 
politically controlled. The question is 
freedom or bondage. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I come 
from a community where there are 
almost as many home owners as tenants. 
I tell you that the home owners in my 
community as well as the tenants want 
not only this temporary rent control ex- 
tension but they want an. extension of 
rent controls in the form referred to by 


’ the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 


McCormack]; a rent control extension 
that will really control rents, not because 
it will impair freedom but because it will 
guarantee freedom, for if you remove 
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rent controls now or next month we will 
have the kind of chaos in this country 
that the Communists want. You will 
have the kind of chaos in this country 
that breeds communism. We need this 
rent control now and for the next 15 
months at least, because if you are fol- 
lowing the reports as we get them from 
all the business analyses and indexes.you 
will find that the falling of commodity 
prices is not affecting rents; it is not 
giving you more housing, and the amount 
of commodity price decrease is so small 
that it does not affect the average wage 
earner. With reference to the state- 
ment that has been made on the floor of 
this House today that the owners of 
property are being groveled into the dust 
by rent control, and that they are losing 
their properties, let me call your atten- 
tion to this fact. 

In the State of New York mortgage 
foreclosures during the last 5-year period 
have been the lowest they have ever been 
in the history of the State. I know of 
no real estate owner, whether it be an 
apartment house owner, an owner of 
commercial property, or the owner of a 
home, who has lost it by reason of fore- 
closure brought about by loss of income 
because of rent control. 

I have in my files many letters from 
owners of real estate, small and large 
properties, who say that rent control 
must be continued. I attended a dinner 
not long ago of the Real Estate Board of 
New York. It was attended by all the 
biggest real estate owners and managers 
of the city and the metropolitan com- 
munity. Despite the speeches that were 
made from the platform, the opinion of 
most of those men, voiced privately, was 
that rent control must be continued. 

To those who say that rent control 
should go back to the States, that it is 
not a Federal! problem, I say let them 
show the way in their States by putting 
upon their statute books now emergency 
rent-control laws that will safeguard 
their people, so that we in Congress then 
can say we do not need a Federal! law 
any longer. If and when those com- 
munities have emergency rent-control 
laws, we then can say we need them no 
longer on a national basis. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RanKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mutter] 
has just told us that the people of New 
York want rent control. I have found 
by reading the New York FEPC law, and 
the regulations under it, that some of 
the people of New York want a great 
many things that the rest of the Ameri- 
can people do not want. 

If they want rent control in New York, 
let the State of New York put it on, but 
do not let them ram it down the throats 
of everybody else in the country. 

The Rent Control Act today, I say, 
is preventing people from building 
homes and keeping ex-servicemen out of 
the ones now in existence. After the 
last war we had a building boom. We 
would have had one now, if it had not 
been for this rent control and the threat 
that they will carry rent control on and 
on and on. 
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The next movement will probably be a 
drive to pass a law rationing purchases. 
That will be one more long step toward 
communism. 

Lenin once said that the greatest 
weapon of the Communist Party was a 
ration card. - 

Let us get back to American princi- 
ples. Let this rent-control law die now. 
Let people take charge of their own 
property. Let. people begin to build, 
with the understanding that they will 
be able to control their own private build- 
ings. 

If the gentleman from New York |Mr. 
MULTER] and the rest of the people of 
New York want this rent-control law, 
let them add it to the FEPC law they 
have up there and while they are run- 
ning the businessmen out of New York, 
let them continue the persecution of the 
people who try to own property. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, a 31-day 
extension of rent control is asked for. 
I have no doubt that the House will 
vote it. 

But I think, in answer to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi who has just 
spoken, that the people of the State of 
New York are not alone in wanting a 
FEPC—or a proper rent-control bill. 
There is a very “chordant” demand for 
an FEPC in most of the States of the 
country. I think when the time comes 


for the vote, the vote will show that there 
is a thumping majority for a Federal 
FEPC, and for Federal rent control. 

It is very important, however, that if 


the committee is going to consider rent- 
control extension for the next 31 days, 
the committee should bear in mind what 
Members of the House, on both sides of 
the aisle feel about the rent-control sit- 
uation. 

It is very unfortunate that we were 
put up against the gun and were under 
the necessity of debating and acting on 
rent-control legislation very hastily last 
year. I hope this time the committee 
will bring in its bill very early, will bring 
it in, let us say within a week or at the 
most 10 days, so that there can be ade- 
quate time for consideration, for recon- 
ciliation of our bill with the bill of the 
other body, and for final adoption of 
a conference report which will really do 
rent control justice. 

Let us take one practical example. 
The so-called 15 percent voluntary in- 
crease provision, which I think we took 
because we had the Hobson’s choice of 
having that or no rent-control bill at all, 
has caused a large amount of mischief. 
Right now, unless a new rent-control bill 
is enacted despite the fact that housing 
accommodations are still extremely 
short, a good part of over 1,500,000 Amer- 
ican families will live in decontrolled 
premistés when their leases expire on De- 
cember 31, 1948, according to the provi- 
sions of existing law. 

The committee ought to have these 
additional things in mind. First, the 
committee should rule out once and for 
all any across-the-board increase. The 
American people do not like windfalls, 
and that would be a windfall to some 
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and would work unfairly to others. Sec- 
ond, the committee ought to tighten up 
on this so-called vountary-increase pro- 
vision to be sure it is not being used as 
a pistol at the heads of tenants as in- 
deed it has been used in New York and 
other parts of the country. The way 
to do that is to give the landlord an 
absolute obligation to maintain or re- 
decorate rented premises, because that 
has been the principal weapon by which 
the 15-percent rent voluntary increases 
have been obtained. They have, in the 
main, not been granted voluntarily but 
have been coerced. Third, the tenant 
should be entitled to adequate safeguards 
against eviction. In too few States is 
there adequate protection for them in 
the State practice acts. It happens to 
be so in New York, but in other States 
tenants can be evicted very summarily, 
even though it be for cause, despite the 
fact that it is impossible to get other 
housing accommodations at this time. 
I am inserting in the Recorp my testi- 
mony on this subject before the House 
Bankirig and Currency Committee which 
details further my recommendations for 
changes in the law. 

I have heard the views of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency on the effect. of the rise and 
fall of commodity markets on rent con- 
trol, but I do not follow this argument. 
We must bea> in mind that we have rent 
control because there is a physical hous- 
ing shortage. The latest figures show 
that 2,746,000 couples are estimated to be 
living doubled up with other couples as 
of April 1, 1947. Now you cannot cure 
that by rises and falls in commodity 
markets. You can only deal with the 
situation by a vastly increased program 
of housing for which some of us have 
been fighting right here on this floor 
and which I hope will very soon get 
action. 

I trust that the committee will, first, 
bring in a bill very promptly to give us 
an adequate chance to debate it; and, 
second, will take real cognizance of the 
difficulties and the injustices which have 
shown up in the existing law, and will 
tackle them and correct them. 

We are facing a situation where democ- 
racy must be flexible enough in view of 
this drastic housing shortage to endeavor 
to provide physical rooms and physical 
accommodations to meet a _ pressing 
shortage. It must be flexible and not 
so rigid as to destroy itself by denying 
a measure of justice and accommodation 
when it encounters that problem. 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr.REDDEN. I expect to vote against 
this extension because I am against rent 
control. I think it is nothing short of a 
penalty on the American landowner 
today. I should like to ask the gentleman 
if he can foresee any definite time in the 
future short of another depression when 
the gentleman would ever recommend 
that rent controls should be ended. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe if the gentle- 
man who is speaking, as well as other 
Members of the Congress, will vote for 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill 
and will really support a national pro- 
gram of housing ecenstruction we can 
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finally lick the housing shortage in under 
5 years. 

Mr. Chairman, my testimony before the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency recommending the extension of 
Federal rent control to June 30, 1950 or to 
at least June 30, 1949, follows: 

Another year of rent control has passed but 
we find the problem with us is just as much 
of an undiminished emergency. Almost 
exactly the same points which were made in 
my testimony before the committee on March 


“ 28, 1947, are still valid today. The extension 


of Federal rent control continues to be a 
“must” economically for the whole country 
and rent controls remains the last barrier to 
a galloping inflation. When I testified before, 
the cost of living had skyrocketed by more 
than 60 percent over 1939 levels and today 
that figure has materially increased and the 
cost of food in the family’s budget has 
doubled. With rent as one-fifth of the normal 
budget, 16,000,000 American families can- 
not let rentals get away from them. To 
take off rent controls now would bring about 
the experience that followed World War I— 
boosts of 50 to 100 percent and rent strikes 
by tenants. Though I come from the State of 
New York where there is a rent-control law 
and where there will be rent control even in 
the absence of a Federal law, people in my 
district are deeply concerned with rent con- 
trol on the national level because of the im- 
pact it has on inflation and the whole cost 
of living. 

Federal rent control has worked on the 
whole and although there are some landlords 
who complain, comparative profit levels con- 
tinue to be good in the absence of vacancies 
and with a minimum of maintenance gen- 
erally being undertaken by landlords. Relief 
for hardship cases has been generally avail- 
able and many rent increases have been 
granted by the Housing Expediter—also about 
10 percent of homes are now under leases 
made pursuant to the existing Public Law 129 
of the Eightieth Congress including the 15 
percent rent increase. As a matter of fact, 
as I shall note later, tenants have far more 
trouble with rent readjustments to which 
they are entitled than landlords and the law 
should protect them better. 

Two points made with respect to the ex- 
tension of the law must be immediately con- 
sidered. One is the matter of an across-the- 
board increase. The American people gener- 
ally have an antipathy for any such blanket 
treatment, and indeed it is indefensible, for 
it would bring a windfall to some landlords 
while it would not help others enough. Se- 
lection on a case-k y-case basis is our normal 
course and should continue to be followed. 

It has also been stated that rent control 
should be sent back to be administered by 
the States, but this is not a good solution 
for two reasons: 

1, The problem of inflation is national and 
the housing shortage is national. Uniform 
standards of control are therefore essential 
if we are not to make for glaring inequities 
in the different States. 

2. There are bound to be serious gaps as 
most States do not have adequate rent-con- 
trol laws or machinery for its administration 
and would be caught as they were during the 
few weeks in the fall of 1946, when the OPA 
was not renewed, without any rent control 
whatsoever. 

The housing shortage is still with us—two 
to four million families are still doubled up 
or living in substandard homes, the enor- 
mous veterans’ demands for housing are 
largely undersupplied, and the emergency 
which makes national rent control essential 
is just as acute as it was when the bill was 
passed last June. 

Coming now to Public Law 129 itself and 
its extension, I recommend a number of 
amendments to cure manifest inequities: 
Title I—insert in subsection b (1) in the 
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fifth line after the word “for” the words 
“commercial purposes or.” This will bring 
the allocation of building materials for com- 
mercial purposes under control. There are 
area shortages in many things like hardwood 
flooring, plumbing fixtures, soil pipe, nails, 
and other items. While the housing-con- 
struction picture has improved—but only 
modestly — commercial construction has 
climbed enormously, so that at a current 
annual rate of $4,000,000,000 it will attain 
a new high in relation to housing construc- 
tion of $6,000,000,000 this year. Our people 
have a right to insist on having homes and 
on the deference of nonessential commercial 
construction. I do not advocate that com- 
mercial construction be eliminated. I only 
advocate that each project be reviewed on its 
merits and that where it is nonessential, and 
where there is an appreciable shortage of 
materials or labor involved which could be 
better used for housing construction in that 
area, the particular commercial construction 
should be deferred. 

Title II, section 204, should be revised as 
follows: In subsection (a), line 7, delete 
“February 29, 1948” and insert at the least 
“June 30, 1949.” In subsection (b), line 9, 
after the word “inequities”, insert “or to 
compensate tenant for failure of the land- 
lord to suitably maintain any controlled 
housing accommodations,”; and in line 12, 
delete “December 31, 1947”, and insert “De- 
cember 31, 1948”, and in line 16, insert “1949” 
in lieu of “1948”; and in line 25, delete the 
word “thereafter” and insert “so long as the 
valid written lease therein referred to re- 
mains in effect’, and delete the last sentence 
of this subsection. In subsection (f), delete 
“February 29, 1948” and substitute “June 30, 
1950” or at the very least, “June 30, 1949.” 

These amendments have three purposes: 

1. To provide that the act shall expire not 
1 year after its present expiration date, but 
not less than 1 year and 4 months thereafter. 
It is clear that Congress cannot act diligently, 
with adequate time for debate and formula- 
tion of legislation, so soon after it convenes 
in January on such an important subject as 
rent control and should have more time to 
consider renewal or amendment of the act In 
1949. 

2. To redress the injury to tenants of land- 
lord’s failure to redecorate the premises. 
Tenants in my district are having a great 
amount of trouble with this matter. Land- 
lords are supposed to redecorate every 3 years, 
but landlords refuse to do it and during the 
last year have tried to make this an excuse 
for getting a so-called voluntary 15-percent 
rent increase through a lease agreement. 
The tenant should have a right to compensa- 
tion out of his rent if the landlord fails to 
decorate or otherwise fails to maintain the 
rented premises and he should have a speedy 
administrative remedy. This can only be 
supplied him in terms of compensation 
rather than in terms of the long drawn-out 
process of seeking a rent reduction. 

3. It is of vital importance to protect the 
10 percent of tenants who have entered into 
the so-called voluntary lease agreements 
providing for 15-percent rent increases. 
Just as I, and many others predicted last 
spring, rent control will not go off on Febru- 
ary 29, 1948, but will have to be continued 
in view of the continued housing stringency. 
In my district, I advised every family in writ- 
ing as to their rights and urged them not to 
be intimidated into signing one of these 15- 
percent rent increase leases. Landlords used 
all kinds of stratagems, and carefully worded 
their letters to have coercive effect without 
actually making any threats to get these 
leases signed. Now these unhappy tenants 
who did succumb to the pressure of landlords 
find themselves in decontrolled apartments, 
This is quite apart from the frauds practiced 
between lessees and landlords in collusive 
leases anc leases with relatives to get apart- 
ments decontrolied. Under the existing law 
if for any reason a lease is breached, or an 
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apartment is vacated or if the lease term ex- 
pires, as many will, during the renewal of 
this statute, that apartment is decontrolled. 
The confusion and unbalance created by con- 
trolled and decontrolled apartments in one 
building would be difficult to picture. But 
with many of these voluntary 15-percent in- 
crease leases already in effect, the only way 
to settle the question is to continue the 
rented premises under control once the lease 
is no longer in effect. This makes it pos- 
sible for the landlord to make a new lease 
but at no greater rental than the old lease 
“specified. It does whatever one can do under 
the circumstances of the existence of over a 
million and a half of these leases already, to 
bring equity into a situation in which there 
is likely to be outright discrimination unless 
this amendment is adopted. 

I also propose an amendment to section 209 
by inserting at the end of subsection (a) 
the following proviso: “Provided, however, 
That any court of competent jurisdiction 
may stay any proceeding or action by virtue 
of paragraphs 2, 3, or 4 of this section, or any 
order, judgment, or decree of eviction issued 
therein for a period of not to exceed 6 
months if the tenant for good cause shown 
is unable to vacate such controlled housing 
accommodation.” The purpose of this 
amendment is an effort to protect tenants 
under the difficulty of finding new accom- 
modations. The laws of the State of New 
York permit a 6-month stay in case of 
eviction (New York Civil Practice Act, sec. 
.436A), but other States may not have such 
protection. In view of the impossibility of 
finding new housing and the possibility of 
applying for eviction provisions under Public 
Law 129 as it stands on grounds other than 
for breach of tenancy, this is a basic matter. 
I proposed the same amendment on the 
floor when the bill was up before and be- 
lieve that this amendment should be ac- 
cepted now. 

I have not discussed other matters such as 
the recontrol of new construction and of 
hotels, motor courts, etc., as these have been 
the subject of local laws in New York and 
such evidence may best come from those 
affected in areas where there are no local 
laws, based on the actual experience with 
the Federal law. 

In summary, I recommend extension of 
Federal rent control until June 30, 1950, 
or at the very least to June 30, 1949, and 
sundry amendments to titles I and II of 
Public Law 129, Eightieth Congress, as spe- 
cifically set forth in my statement. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentieman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brexm]. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the discussion here reveals con- 
clusively why this problem is a local one 
and should be dealt with by the indi- 
vidual States. We have different seg- 
ments of our Nation exactly the op- 
posite so far as rental property is con- 
cerned. It may be that some city land- 
lords do have horns and a forked tail. 
Perhaps it is necessary for them to im- 
personate the devil. It depends whether 
or not they are renting to imps. But 
in my district the landlords are not 
horned devils and the tenants are not 
imps. The question I want to ask is 
this: Here are three individuals. They 
are all thrifty. They worked and have 
saved their money. One man invests 
his money in a filling station, in a free 
enterprise afforded him in America. The 
other invests his money in a grocery 
store. The third invests his money in 
cheap rentable property. A double, for 
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instance, which he has been able to buy 
for $3,500 or $4,000 and he rents that 
property at $12.50 to $15 a month per 
side. Why should the man who was 
thrifty and invested his money in renta- 
ble property to have an income in his 
old age be penalized because he invest- 
ed his money in real estate, while the 
man who invested in a filling station or 
a grocery store may be making excess 
profits under our present, inflationary 
spiral? I do not think we should dis- 
criminate against a man just because he 
chose to invest his money in cheap rental 
property. There is no need discussing 
the increased cost of up-keep, taxes, and 
so forth. Suffice to say is that it far ex- 
ceeds the 15 percent voluntary agree- 
ment permitted under this extension. 

The problem that the gentlemen from 
New York described may be true. I have 
no argument whatever with those gen- 
tlemen. So let them solve their own 
problems, and let us solve ours. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BREHM. I yield. ‘ 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I am a member 
of the committee which has had this 
bill under consideration. I have some- 
what the same problem that the gentle- 
man has, in my district. I asked prac- 
tically every witness the same question 
you have asked the Congress today and 
none of them was able to give a satis- 
factory answer. 

Mr. BREHM. I think it is discrimina- 
tion against a person who might have in- 
vested his savings in cheap. rentable 
property. It certainly is,not a reward for 
thrift. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BREHM. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. This rent control is 
keeping more veterans out of adequate 
housing than anything else. Why? A 
man who had his wages raised or his in- 
come increased three or four times dur- 
ing the war is in there. He is probably 
occupying three or four times as much 
space as he did in the beginning. One 
gentleman in the cloakroom told of a 
case where three families were occupying 
space that nine families originally oc- 
cupied. Yet the serviceman cannot get 
in that house by paying a reasonable 
rental. 

Mr. BREHM. I think it is impossible 
to fix regulations and standards from 
any agency or bureau in Washington and 
expect it to be applicable to every seg- 
ment of our American Continent from 
coast to coast. It simply cannot.be done. 
You cannot regulate rentals and say 
“This is what a man is going to get out 
there in other sections of the country.” 
~ is purely a local problem, in my opin- 
on, 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. BREHM. I yield. $ 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MuLtTER] a while ago 
said they were going to impose this same 
FEPC that they are running business- 
men out of New York with, on the whole 
country. I dare say that same philosophy 
would impose rationing, and put a ration 
book in the hand of the head of every 
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family in American, which Lenin said is 
the greatest weapon communism could 
have. 

Mr. BREHM. Well, Iam not discussing 
the FEFC. I have never favored discrim- 
ination which is one reason I am opposed 
to this legislation. I am talking about 
this particular rent-control bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brrum] has 
expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman two additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. BREHM. I would like to say that 
I trust when and if a permanent bill is 
brought in, it will take into consideration 
the little folks who have saved their 
money and invested it in income prop- 
erty, and that they will not be treated 
on the same basis as the large landlord in 
a city. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BREHM. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. I just want to direct 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that the administration’s rent control 
today is not by means of attempting to 
set up a single standard for the whole 
country. It is decentralized. In each 
region they treat the matter in accord- 
ance with the problem of that region. 
Comparable rent does not mean the 
same rents in Mississippi and New York, 
but in each particular area. In addition 
to that, they have tried to eliminate in- 
equities so that the rentals in particular 
cases where an application is made will 
be adjusted so that the income from the 
property will cover the carrying charges 
and show a return on the property. 

Mr. BREHM. The gentleman may be 
stating the problem as he sees it in New 
York, but he is not stating the problem 
of my folks back in Ohio, I assure you. 
My letters are all absolutely to the con- 
trary. It is just another case of some 
bureaucratic agency attempting to di- 
rect a business out in the States by re- 
mote control which is sometimes not too 
remote. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BREHM. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Will the gentle- 
man tell the Committee what the ques- 
tion is before the Committee of the 
Whole? 

Mr. BREHM. Whether we shall con- 
tinue as at present the law extending 
rent controls for 31 days. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
does the gentleman wish to argue 
whether or not we should do it for an- 
other 30 days? 

Mr. BREHM. I am not arguing. I 
am simply stating a _ proposition; 
namely, that I am just opposed to Con- 
gress establishing any controls in peace- 
time on a national scale. I do not think 
it is any of our business at all. I 
think that we can deal with it in our 
own particular locality, in our own par- 
ticular State. We know our problems 
back there better than anyone else. 
The gentleman from New York does not 
know what our problems are in Ohio 
nor do we in Ohio know what his prob- 
lems are in New York. This is some- 
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thing that should be left to the States. 
All 48 of them have brains enough to 
cope with this problem without advice 
or help from each other or Washington, 
D. C., either. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve there is no more time te yield on 
this side. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (a) 
of section 4 of the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947 (Public Law 129, 80th Cong.) is here- 
by amended by striking out “March 1, 1948,” 
wherever it occurs and inserting in lieu there- 
of “April 1, 1948.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 204 of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947 is hereby 
amended by striking out “February 29, 1948” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the close ot 
March 31, 1948.” Subsection (f) of such 
section 204 is hereby amended by striking 
out “on February 29, 1948” and inserting in 
lieu théreof “at the close of March 31, 1948.” 

Src. 3. Section 2 of Public Law 301, Eight- 
ieth Congress, approved July 31, 1947 (relat- 
ing to eviction of tenants from publicly 
operated housing accommodations), ‘is 
hereby amended by striking out “March 1, 
ee and inserting in lieu thereof “April 
1, 1948.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. MICHENER, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5390) to continue for a 
temporary period certain provisions of 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 471, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. RANKIN. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The 
qualifies. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RANKIN moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. RANKIN) there 
were—ayes 13, noes 98. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground there is not 
a quorum present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] One hundred and 
seventy-two Members are present, not a 
quorum. 


gentleman 
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The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 


” The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 57, nays 306, not voting 66, 
as follows: 


Arnold 
Banta 
Bennett, Mo. 
Brown, Onio 
Burleson 
Busbey 
Church 
Clevenger 
Cole, Mo. 
Cotton 
Cravens 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dolliver 
Dondero 
Fernandez 
Fisher 
Fletcher 


Abernethy 

Albert 

Allen, Calif. 

Allen, Il. 

Almond 

Andersen 
H. Carl 


[Roll No. 13] 
YEAS—57 


Goft 

Gocdwin 
Gossett 
Griffiths 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Harness, Ind. 
Hoffman 
Jackson, Calif. 
Jennings 
Jensen 

Kilday 

Lucas 
McCowen 
Mahon 
Nicholson 
O’Konski 
Owens 
Patman 
Peden 


NAYS—306 


Deane 
Devitt 
D’Ewart 
Dirksen 
Domengeaux 
Donohue 
Dorn 


Anderson, Calif. Doughton 


Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Angell 
Arends 
Auchincloss 
Bakewell 
Barrett 
Bates, Mass. 
Battle 
Beckworth 
Bell 
Bender 
Bennett, Mich 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bland 
Blatnik 
Bloom 
Boggs, Del. 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Bradley 
Bramblett 
Brehm 
Brephy 
Brown, Ga. 
Bryson 
Buchanan 
Buck 
Buckley 
Buffett 
Bulwinkle 
Burke 
Butler 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Camp 
Canfield 
Carroll 
Case, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. 
Cellier 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Clark 
Clason 
Coffin 
Cole, Kans. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Coudert 
Crosser 
Crow 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dawson, Utah 


Douglas 
Durham 
Eaton 
Eberharter 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Ellsworth 
E!saesser 
Elston 
Engel, Mich. 
Engle, Calif. 
Evins 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Flafinagan 
Folger 
Foote 
Fuller 
Fulton 
Gamble 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gillette 
Gillie 


Grant, Ala. 
Grant, Ind. 
Gross 
Hagen 
Hale 

Hall, 


Peterson 
Pickett 
Poage 
Rankin 
Redden 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rizley 
Rogers, Fla. 
Sanborn 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Ohio 
Teague 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wilson, Tex, 
Wood 

Worley 
Youngblood 


Hull 

Jackson, Wash. 
Jarman 

Javits 

Jenison 
Jenkins, Ohio 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Ii. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Wash. 
Jonkman 

Judd 

Karsten, Mo 


Kefauver 
Kelley 
Kennedy 
Keogh 
Kerr 
Kilburn 
King 
Kirwan 
Knutson 
Kunkel 
Landis 
Lane 
Lanham 
Larcade 
Latham 
Lea 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lemke 
Lewis 
Lichtenwalter 
Lodge 
Love 
Lynch 
McConnel! 


Edwin Arthur McCormack 


Leonard W. 
Hand 
Hardy 
Harless, Ariz. 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hart 
Harvey 
Havenner 
Hays 
Hedrick 
Heffernan 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hill 
Hobbs 
Hoeven 
Holmes 
Hope 
Horan 
Huber 


McCulloch 
McDonough 
McGregor 
McMahon 
McMillan, S. C. 
Mack 
MacKinnon 
Madden 
Maloney 
Mansfield 
Marcantonio 
Martin, Iowa 
Meade, Ky. 
Merrow 
Meyer 
Michener 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Conn. 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Monroney 
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Morgan 
Morris 
Morton 
Muhlenberg 
Multer 

Mundt 
Murdock 
Murray, Tenn. 
Murray, Wis. 
Nodar 
Norblad 
Norrell 
Norton 
O’Brien 
O'Hara 
O’Toole 

Pace 
Patterson 
Pfeifer 
Philbin 
Phillips, Calif. 
Phillips, Tenn, 


Rayburn 
Reed, Ill. 
Rees 

Rich 
Richards 
Riehlman 
Riley 
Robertson 
Rockwell 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rohrbough 
Ross 

Russell 
Sadiak 
Sadowski 

St. George 
Sarbacher 
Scoblick 
Scott, Hardie 
Scrivner 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Sheppard 
Sikes 
Simpson, Il. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Somers 
Spence 
Stanley 
Stefan 
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Stevenson 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Sundstrom 
Taber 
Talle 
‘Thomas, Tex. 
Thompson 
Tibbott 
Tollefson 
Trimble 


NOT VOTING—66 


Gearhart 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
General pairs until further notice: 


Gregory 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Halleck 
Hartley 
Hébert 
Hendricks 
Hinshaw 
Holifield 
Jenkins, Pa. 
Johnson, Okla. 
Kersten, Wis. 
Klein 
Lesinski 
Ludlow 

Lusk 

Lyle 
McDowell 
McGarvey 
McMillen, Ill. 
Macy 
Manasco 
Mason 
Mathews 


Meade, Md. 
Morrison 
Nixon 
Passman 
Powell 
Reeves 
Regan 
Rivers 
Rooney 
Sabath 
Sasscer 
Scott, 

Hug’ D., Jr. 
Short 
Smathers 
Smith, Maine 
Taylor 
Thomas N. J. 
Towe 
West 
Zimmerman 


Mr. Halleck with Mr. Klein. 
Mr. Chiperfield with Mr. Cox. 
Mrs. Smith of Maine with Mr. Rooney. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Macy with Mr. Forand. 

Towe with Mr. Hébert. 

Short with Mr. Meade of Maryland. 
Thomas of New Jersey with Mrs. Lusk. 
McGarvey with Mr. Chapman. 
McMillan of Illinois with Mr. Johnson 
of Oklahoma. 


Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., with Mr. Dawson of 


Illinois. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

ers. 
Mr. 


Mathews with Mr. Fogarty. 

Hartley with Mr. Sasscer. 

Chadwick with Mr. Morrison. 
Clippinger with Mr. Brooks. 

Taylor with Mr. Holifield. 

Gallagher with Mr. Boggs of Louisiana. 
Beall with Mr. Zimmerman. 

Nixon with Mr. Byrne of New York. 
Hinshaw with Mr. Cooley. 

Reeves with Mr. Manasco. 

Mason with Mr. Lesinski. 

Carson with Mr. West. 
Kersten of Wisconsin with Mr. Smath- 


Gwinn of New York with Mr. Delaney. 


Mr. Rrztey and Mr. Cotton changed 
their votes from “no” to “aye.” 

Mr. Poutson changed his vote from 
“aye” to a 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLOOM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD in four instances. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement com- 
mending the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp in three 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

. Mr. LODGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances, in two to in- 
clude newspaper articles and in the other 
some correspondence. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in three instances 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. KING asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement by the 
Governor of the State of California to 
the joint subcommittees of the House 
and Senate Judiciary Committees con- 
sidering the bill S. 1988 and companion 
bills. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address he made 
on Lincoln Day. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
after disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 4127) 
to amend the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of 
the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4127) to amend the Civil Service Retirement 
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Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “That section 1 of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“*Sec.1. (a) Any officer or employee to 
whom this Act applies who shall have at- 
tained or shall hereafter attain the age of 
sixty years and have rendered at least thirty 
years of service computed as prescribed in 
section 5 of this Act, or who shall have at- 
tained or shall hereafter attain the age of 
sixty-two years and have rendered at least 
fifteen years of such service, shall, upon 
separation from the service, be paid an an- 
nuity computed as provided in section 4 of 
this Act. 

“*(b) Any officer or employee to whom this 

Act applies who shall have attained or shall 
hereafter attain the age of fifty-five years and 
have rendered at least thirty years of service 
computed as prescribed in section 5 of this 
Act shall, upon separation from the service, 
be paid an annuity computed as provided in 
section 4 of this Act, reduced by one-fourth 
of 1 per centum for each full month such 
officer or employee is under the age of sixty 
years. 
“*(c) Any officer or employee to whom this 
Act applies, after having rendered at least 
twenty-five years of service computed as pre- 
scribed in section 5 of this Act, shall, upon 
involuntary separation from the service not 
by removal for cause on charges of miscon- 
duct or delinquency, be paid an immediate 
life annuity computed as provided in section 
4 of this Act reduced by one-fourth of 1 per 
centum for each full month such officer or 
employee is under the age of sixty years. 
This subsection shall become effective July 
1, 1947. 

“*(d) Any special agent, special agent in 
charge, inspector, Assistant Director, assist- 
ant to the Director, Associate Director, or the 
Director, who is at least fifty years of age 
and who has rendered twenty years of service 
or more as a special agent,-or as aforesaid 
above, in the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion may, on Fis Own application and with 
the consent of the Attorney General, retire 
from the service and sruch annuity of such 
employee shall be equal to 2 per centum of 
his average basic salary for the five years 
next preceding the date of his retirement, 
multiplied by the number of years of service, 
not exceeding thirty years.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 2. (a) Except as provided in section 
204 of the Act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 404), 
and section 3 of the Act of July 13, 1937 (50 
Stat. 512), any officer or employee to whom 
this Act applies who shall have completed 
fifteen years of service computed as provided 
in section 5 of this Act shall, on the last day 
of the month in which he attains the age of 
seventy years, or completes fifteen years of 
service if then beyond such age, be auto- 
matically separated from the service, and all 
salary, pay, or compensation shall cease from 
that date, and the head of each department, 
branch, or independent office of the Govern- 
ment concerned shall notify each such em- 
ployee under his direction of the date of his 
separation from the service at least sixty 
days in advance thereof: Provided, That 
should the head of the department, branch, 
or independent office fail, through error, to 
give timely notification, the employee's sepa- 
ration from the service shall not be effected 
without his consent until the expiration of 
said sixty-day period. Upon such separa- 
tion, the officer or employee shall be eligible 
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for retirement on annuity as provided in sec- 
tion 4 hereof. 

“*(b) No person who is receiving an an- 
nuity under the provisions of this Act and 
who has reached the age of sixty years shall 
be eligible again to appointment to any ap- 
pointive office, position, or employment un- 
der the Government of the United States 
or of the District of Columbia, unless the ap- 
pointing authority determines that he is 
possessed of special qualifications: Provided, 
That no deductions for the retirement fund 
shall be withheld from the salary, pay, or 
compensation of such person, but there shall 
be deducted from his salary, pay, or compen- 
sation otherwise payable a sum equal to the 
retirement annuity allocable to the period of 
actual employment: Provided further, That 
the annuity in such case shall not be rede- 
termined upon such person’s subsequent 
separation from the service.’ 

“Src. 3. (a) Except insofar as amendments 
made by this Act change rates of interest and 
eliminate tontine deductions, such amend- 
ments shall not apply to any person subject 
to the provisions of section 3A of the Act of 
May 29, 1930, as amended, and the rights and 
obligations of such person under such Act 
shall continue as though this Act had not 
been enacted. 

“(b) Section 3 (a) of the Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“ ‘Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, any officer or employee in the legis- 
lative branch of the Government within the 
classes of officers or employees which were 
made eligible for the benefits of this Act by 
the Act of July 13, 1937, serving in such posi- 
tion on the effective date of this Act, may 
give notice of his desire to come within the 
purview of this Act at any time prior to 
July 1, 1948.’ 

“Sec. 4. Section 4 of the Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 4. (a) The annuity of an Officer or 
employee retired under this Act shall be¢a 
life annuity, terminable upon the death of 
the annuitant and shall be an amount equal 
to the following: (1) 14% per centum of the 
average annual basic salary, pay, or compen- 
sation received by the officer or employee 
during any five consecutive years of allowable 
service at the option of the officer or em- 
ployee multiplied by the years of service, or 
(2) 1 per centum of the average annual basic 
Salary, pay, or compensation received by the 
officer or employee during any five consecu- 
tive years of allowable service at the option 
of the officer or employee multiplied by the 
years of service, plus a sum equal to $25 for 
each year of such service: Provided, That in 
no case shall the annuity exceed an amount 
equal to 80 per centum of the highest aver- 
age annual basic salary, pay, or compensation 
received by the officer or employee during 
five consecutive years of allowable service. 

“*(b) Any officer or employee, if a husband, 
retiring under the provisions of section 1, 2, 
or 6 of this Act may at the time of his re- 
tirement elect to receive in lieu of the life 
annuity described herein a reduced annuity 
and an annuity after his death payable to 
his surviving widow designated by him at 
time of retirement equal to 50 per centum of 
such life annuity. The annuity of the officer 
or employee making such election shall be 
equal to 90 per centum of such life annuity, 
reduced by three-fourths of 1 per centum of 
such life annuity for each full year, if any, 
his wife is under the age of sixty at the date 
of such retirement, but shall in no case be less 
than 75 per centum of such life annuity. 
The annuity of such widow shall begin on 
the first day of the month in which the death 
of the husband occurs or the first day of the 
month following the widow’s attainment of 
age fifty, whichever is the later, and such an- 
nuity or any right thereto shall terminate 
upon her death or remarriage. 
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“*(c) Any unmarried officer or employee 
in good health retiring under the provisions 
of section 1 or 2 of this Act may at the time 
of his retirement elect to receive in lieu of the 
life annuity described herein a reduced an- 
nuity payable to him during his life, and an 
annuity after his death payable to a survivor 
annuitant having an insurable interest in 
such officer or employee, duly designated in 
writing and filed with the Civil Service Com- 
mission at the time of his retirement, during 
the life of such survivor annuitant equai to 
50 per centum of such reduced annuity and 
upon the death of such survivor annuitant 
all payments shall cease and no further an- 
nuity shall be due and payable. The annu- 
ity hereunder payable to the officer or em- 
ployee shall be 90 per centum of the life an- 
nuity otherwise payable if the survivor an- 
nuitant is the same age or older than the 
annuitant, or is less than five years younger 
than the annuitant; 85 per centum if the 
survivor annuitant is five but less than ten 
years younger; 80 per centum if the survivor 
annuitant is ten but less than fifteen years 
younger; 75 per centum if the survivor an- 
nuitant is fifteen but less than twenty years 
younger; 70 per centum if the survivor an- 
nuitant is twenty but less than twenty-five 
years younger; and 60 per centum if the sur- 
vivor annuitant is twenty-five or more years 
younger. No such election shall be valid until 
the retiring officer or employee shall have 
satisfactorily passed a physical examination 
as prescribed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. No person shall be eligible to receive 
an annuity under this subsection and an 
annuity under subsection (c) of section 12, 
based upon the service of the same Officer 
or employee, covering the same period of 
time. 

“*(d) For the purpose of this Act aJjl pe- 
riods of service shall be computed in accord- 
ance with section 5 hereof, and the monthly 
annuity installment shall be fixed at the 
nearest dollar. 

“*(e) Except as provided in sections 501 
and 522 (b) of the Federal Employees Pay 
Act of 1945, as amended, the term “basic 
salary, pay, or compensation”, wherever used 
in this Act, shall be so construed as to ex- 
clude from the operation of the Act all 
bonuses, allowances, overtime pay, or sal- 
ary, pay, or compensation given in addition 
to the base pay of the position as fixed by 
law or regulation.’ 

“Sec. 5. The first paragraph of section 5 
of the Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*Subject to the provisions of section 9 
hereof, the aggregate period of service which 
forms the basis for calculating the amount 
of any annuity provided in this Act shall be 
computed from the date of original employ- 
ment, whether as a Classified or an unclassi- 
fied officer or employee in the civil service 
of the United States, or in the service of the 
District of Columbia, including periods of 
service at different times and in one or more 
department’, branches, or independent of- 
fices, or the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, and also periods of service performed 
overseas under authority of the United States, 
and periods of honorable service in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard of the 
United States; in the case of an officer or 
employee, however, who is eligible for and 
receives retired pay on account of military 
or naval service, the period of service upon 
which such retired pay is based shall not be 
included, except that in the case of an offi- 
cer or employee who is eligible for and re- 
ceives retired pay on account of a service- 
connected disability incurred in combat with 
an enemy of the United States or resulting 
from an explosion of an instrument of war, 
the period of the military service shall be 
included: Provided, That an officer or em- 
ployee must have served for a total period 
of not less than five years exclusive of such 
military or naval service before he shall be 
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eligible for annuity under this Act. Nothing 
in this Act shall be construed as to affect 
in any manner an officer’s or employee’s right 
to retired pay, pension, or compensation in 
addition to the annuity herein provided.’ 

“Src. 6. The first three paragraphs of sec- 
tion 6 of the Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
are amended to read as follows: 

“*Any officer or employee to whom this Act 
applies who shall have served for a total 
period of not less than five years computed 
as provided in section 5 of this Act, and who 
before meeting the age and service require- 
ments for retirement under section 1 (a) 
hereof, becomes totally disabled for useful 
and efficient service in the grade or class of 
position occupied by the officer or employee, 
by reason of disease or injury not due to 
vicious habits, intemperance, or willful mis- 
conduct on the part of the officer or employee, 
shall upon his own application or upon the 
request or order of the head of the depart- 
ment, branch, or independent office con- 
cerned, be retired on an annuity computed 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
4 hereof: Provided, That proof of freedom 
from vicious habits, intemperance, or willful 
misconduct for a period of more than five 
years next prior to becoming so disabled for 
useful and efficient service, shall not be re- 
quired in any case. No officer or employee 
shall be retired under the provisions of this 
section unless examined by a medical officer 
of the United States, or a duly qualified 
physician or surgeon, or board of physicians 
or surgeons, designated by the Civil Service 
Commission for that purpose, and found to be 
disabled in the degree and in the manner 
specified herein. No claim shall be allowed 
under the provisions of this section unless 
the application for retirement shall have 
been executed prior to the applicant’s sepa- 
ration from the service or within six months 
thereafter. The time limitation for execu- 
tion of claims for retirement under the terms 
of this section may be waived by the Civil 
Service Commission in case of an officer or 
employee who at the date of separation from 
service or within six months thereafter is 
receiving hospital treatment, but the appli- 
cation in such case must be filed with the 
Civil Service Commission not later than six 
months after the termination of such hos- 
pitalization; in the case of any such person 
heretofore separated from service applica- 
tion may be filed within six months after the 
effective date of this Act. Such time limi- 
tation may similarly be waived in the case 
of an officer or employee who at the date of 
separation from service or within six months 
thereafter is mentally incompetent, but the 
application in such case must be filed with 
the Civil Service Commission within one year 
from the date of restoration of such person 
to competency or the appointment of a fidu- 
ciary whichever is the earlier. 

“Every annuitant retired under the pro- 
visions of this section unless the disability 
for which retired be permanent in character, 
shall at the expiration of one year from the 
date of such retirement and annually there- 
after, until reaching age 60, be examined 
under the direction of the Civil Service 
Commission by a medical officer of the 
United States, or a duly qualified physician 
or surgeon, or board of physicians or sur- 
geons designated by the Civil Service Com- 
mission for that purpose, in order to ascer- 
tain the nature and degree of the annuitant’s 
disability, if any. If an annuitant shall re- 
cover before reaching age 60 and be re- 
stored to an earning capacity which would 
permit him to be appointed to some 
appropriate position fairly comparable in 
compensation to the position occupied at 
the time of retirement, payment of the an- 
nuity shall be continued temporarily to af- 
ford the annuitant opportunity to seek such 
available position, but not in any case exceed- 
ing one year from the date of the medical 
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examination showing such recovery. Should 
the annuitant fail to appear for examina- 
tion as required under this section, payment 
of the annuity shall be suspended until con- 
tinuance of the disability shall have been 
satisfactorily established. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission may order or direct at any 
time such medical or other examination as 
it shall deem necessary to determine the facts 
relative to the nature and degree of disa- 
bility of any officer or employee retired on an 
annuity under this section. 

“ ‘Tf a recovered disability annuitant whose 
annuity is discontinued subsequent to June 
30, 1945, shall fail to obtain reemployment in 
any position included in the provisions of 
this Act, he shall be considered as having 
been separated from the service within the 
meaning of section 7 of this Act as of the 
date he was retired for disability and shall, 
after the discontinuance of the disability an- 
nuity, be entitled to a deferred annuity in 
accordance with the provisions of such 
section.’ 

“Sec. 7. Section 7 of the Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 7. (a) Should any officer or em- 
ployee to whom this Act applies after having 
rendered five years of civilian service, com- 
puted as prescribed in section 5 of this Act, 
but less than twenty years of creditable civil- 
ian service and befcre becoming eligible for 
retirement under section 1 (a) of this Act 
become separated from the service, such 
officer or employee shall be paid as he may 
elect, (A) a deferred annuity beginning at 
the age of sixty-two years, or the age at sepa- 
ration if beyond the age of sixty-two com- 
puted as provided in section 4 (a) of this 
Act, or (B) the total amount credited to his 
individual account together with interest at 
4 per centum per annum to December 31, 
1947, and 3 per centum per annum thereafter 
compounded on December 31 of each year to 
date of separation. 

“*(b) Should any officer or employee to 
whom this Act applies, after having ren- 
dered at least twenty years of creditable 
civilian service and before becoming eligible 
for retirement under section 1 (a) of this 
Act become separated from the service, such 
officer or employee shall be paid a deferred 
annuity beginning at the age of sixty-two 
years, or the age at separation if beyond the 
age of sixty-two, computed as provided in 
section 4 (a). 

“*(c) All amounts returned to an officer 
or employee under this section must upon 
reinstatement, retransfer, or reappointment 
to a position within the purview of this Act, 
be redeposited, together with interest at 4 
per centum per annum to December 31, 1947, 
and 3 per centum per annum thereafter, 
compounded on December 31 of each year, by 
such officer or employee before he may re- 
ceive any credit for the service covered by the 
refund. Such interest shall not be required 
for any period during which the officer or 
employee is separated from the service.’ 

“SEc. 8. Section 8 of the Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 8. In the case of any officer or em- 
ployee who before the effective date of this 
Act shall have been retired on annuity under 
the provisions of the Act of May 22, 1920, as 
amended, or section 8 (a) of the Act of June 
16, 1933, the annuity shall be increased, effec- 
tive on the first day of the second month fol- 
lowing the month in which this Act is en- 
acted by 25 per centum or $300, whichever 
is the lesser: Provided, That each such an- 
nuitant may, prior to the effective date here- 
in prescribed, elect to retain his or her pres- 
ent annuity, in lieu of the increased annuity 
provided by this section, and name his wife 
or her husband to receive upon his or her 
death one-half of his or her present annuity 
but not to exceed $600 per annum during the 
remainder of the life of such surviving hus- 
band or wife and upon the death of such 
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survivor no further annuity shall be due or 
payable. Except as provided in this para- 
graph, the amendments made by this Act 
shall not apply in the case of officers and 
employees retired prior to the effective date 
of this Act. 

“ “In case any officer or employee shall have 
been separated subsequent to January 23, 
1942, and prior to the effective date of this 
Act and have acquired title to annuity un- 
der section 7 of the Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, beginning after such effective date, 
his rights shall be determined and annuity 
computed as though this Act had not been 
enacted.’ 

“Sec, 9. Section 9 of the Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 9. Each officer or employee within 
the purview of this Act shall deposit, with 
interest at 4 per centum per annum to De- 
cember 31, 1947, and 3 per centum per an- 
num thereafter, compounded on December 31 
of each year, to the credit of the “civil-service 
retirement and disability fund” a sum equal 
to 2% per centum of his basic salary, pay, or 
compensation received for services rendered 
after July 31, 1920, and prior to July 1, 1926; 
3% per centum of the basic salary, pay, or 
compensation for services rendered from and 
after July 1, 1926, and prior to July 1, 1942; 5 
per centum of said basic pay, salary, or com- 
pensation for services rendered from and after 
July 1, 1942, and prior to the first day of the 
first pay period which begins after June 30, 
1948, and also 6 per centum thereafter, cover- 
ing service during which no deductions were 
withheld for deposit in the said fund. Such 
interest shall not be required for any period 
during which the officer or employee is sep- 
arated from the service. Each such officer 
or employee may elect to make such deposits 
in installments during the continuance of 
his service in such amounts and under such 
conditions as may be determined in each in- 
stance by the Civil Service Commission. The 
amount so deposited shall be credited to the 
individual account of the officer or employee 
in the said fund. Notwithstanding the fail- 
ure of an officer or employee to make such 
deposit, credit shall be allowed for the serv- 
ice rendered, but the annuity of such em- 
ployee shall be reduced by an amount equal 
to 10 per centum of the amount of such de- 
posit, unless the officer or employee shall elect 
to eliminate such service entirely from credit 
under this Act: Provided, That no deposit 
shall be required for any service rendered 
prior to August 1, 1920, or for periods of hon- 
orable service in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard of the United States.’ 

“Sec. 10. The first two paragraphs of sec- 
tion 10 of the Act of May 29, 1930, as amend- 
ed, are amended to read as follows: . 

“ ‘Beginning as of July 1, 1942, there shall 
be deducted and withheld from the basic 
salary, pay, or compensation of each officer 
or employee to whom this Act applies a sum 
equal to 5 per centum of such officer’s or em- 
ployee’s basic salary, pay, or compensation: 
Provided, That from and after the first day of 
the first pay period which begins after June 
30, 1948, there shall be deducted and withheld 
from the basic salary, pay, or compensation of 
each officer or employee to whom this Act 
applies a sum equal to 6 per centum of such 
Officer’s or employee's basic salary, pay, or 
compensation. The amounts so deducted and 
withheld from the basic salary, pay, or com- 
pensation of each officer or employee shall, in 
accordance with such procedure as may be 
prescribed by the Comptroller General of 
the United States, be deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the 
civil-service retirement and disability fund 
created by the Act of May 22, 1920, and said 
fund is hereby appropriated for the payment 
of annuities, refunds, and allowances as pru- 
vided in this Act. 

“‘ ‘Any officer or employee may at his option 
and under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Civil Service Commission de- 
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posit additional sums in multiples of $25 
but not to exceed 10 per centum of his an- 
nual basic salary, pay, or compensation, for 
service rendered since August 1, 1920, which 
amount together with interest thereon at 3 
per centum per annum compounded as of 
December $1 of each year, shall, at the date 
of his retirement, be available to purchase, 
as he shall elect and in accordance with such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Civil Service Commission, an annuity 
in addition to the annuity provided by this 
Act. The life annuity shall consist of $7 for 
each $100, increased by 20 cents for each 
full year, if any, such officer or employee is 
over the age of 55 years at the date of re- 
tirement. In the event of death or separa- 
tion from the service of such officer or em- 
ployee before becoming eligible for retire- 
ment on annuity, the total amount so de- 
posited, with interest at 3 per centum per 
annum to date of death or separation com- 
pounded on December 31 of each year, shall 
be refunded in accordance with the provisions 
of section 12 of this Act. In case a retired 
employee who is receiving a life annuity 
under this paragraph shall die without hav- 
ing received in annuity purchased by the 
total amount so deposited, with interest at 
3 per centum per annum compounded on 
December 31 of each year, to date of retire- 
ment, the difference shall be paid, upon the 
establishment of a valid claim therefor, in 
the order of precedence prescribed in section 
12 (e).’ 

“Sec. 11. Section 12 of the Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 12. (a) Under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission the amounts deducted and withheld 
from the basic salary, pay, or compensation 
of each officer or employee for credit to the 
“civil-service retirement and disability fund” 
created by the Act of May 22, 1920, covering 
service from and after August 1, 1920, shall 
be credited to an individual account of such 
Officer or employee. 

“*(b) (1) In the case of any officer or em- 
ployee to whom this Act applies who shall 
become absolutely separated from the service 
before he shall have completed an aggregate 
of five years of service computed as pre- 
scribed in section 5 of this Act, or who shall 
be transferred to a position not within the 
purview of this Act, the amount credited to 
his individual account together with interest 
at 4 per centum per annum to December 31, 
1947, and 3 per centum per annum there- 
after compounded on December 31 of each 
year to date of separation shall be returned 
to such officer or employee: Provided, That 
in computing interest under this subsection, 
a fractional part of a month in the total 
service covered by the refund shall be dis- 
regarded, and no interest shall be allowed in 
any case unless the service covered by the 
refund aggregates more than one year. 

“*(2) All amounts returned to an officer 
or employee under this subsection must, upon 
reinstatement, retransfer, or reappointment 
to a position within the purview of this Act, 
be redeposited, together with interest at 4 
per centum per annum to December 31, 1947, 
and 3 per centum per annum thereafter, com- 
pounded on December 31 of each year, by 
such officer or employee before he may re- 
ceive any credit for the service covered by 
the refund. Such interest shall not be re- 
quired for any period during which the officer 
or employee is separated from the service. 

“*(c) (1) In case any officer or employee 
to whom this Act applies shall die subsequent 
to the date of enactment of this Act after 
having rendered at least five years of civilian 
service computed as prescribed in section 5 
of this Act and is survived by a widow, such 
widow shall be paid an annuity beginning 
the first day of the month following the death 
of the officer or employee or following the 
widow’s attainment of age fifty, whichever is 
the later, equal to one-half the amount of 
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an annuity computed as provided in section 
4 (a) hereof with respect to such officer or 
employee: Provided, That such payments or 
any right thereto shall cease upon death or 
remarriage of the widow. 

“*(2) In case any officer or employee to 
whom this Act applies shall die subsequent to 
the date of enactment of this Act after hav- 
ing rendered at least five years of civilian 
service computed as prescribed in section 5 
of this Act, or after having retired subsequent 
to such date of enactment under section 1, 2, 
or 6, and is survived by a widow and a child 
or children, such widow shall be paid an 
immediate annuity terminable upon death, 
remarriage, or attainment of age 50. The 
annuity payable to the widow of such officer 
or employee shall be equal to one-half the 
amount of an annuity computed as provided 
in section 4 (a) hereof with respect to such 
officer or employee. The annuity payable to 
the widow of such annuitant shall be equal 
to one-half the amount of the annuity which 
such annuitant was receiving at the time of 
his death excluding any portion thereof pur- 
chased by voluntary contributions under the 
second paragraph of section 10, or, if such 
annuitant had elected a reduced annuity un- 
der subsection (b) or (c) of section 4, one- 
half of the annuity which such annuitant 
would have received if he had not made such 
election. There shall also be paid to or on 
behalf of each such child an immediate 
annuity equal to one-half the amount of the 
annuity of such widow, but not to exceed 
#900 divided by the number of such children 
or $360, whichever is lesser, Upon the death 


of such widow, the annuity of such child or 
children shall be recomputed and paid as 
provided in paragraph (3) of this subsection. 

“*(3) In case any officer or employee to 
whom this Act applies shall die subsequent 
to the date of enactment of this Act after 
having rendered at least five years of civilian 


service computed as prescribed in section 5 
of this Act or after having retired subsequent 
to such date of enactment under section 1, 
2, or 6,-and leaves no surviving widow or 
widower but leaves a surviving child or chil- 
dren, there shall be paid to or on behalf of 
each such child an immediate annuity equal 
to the amount of the annuity to which such 
widow would have been entitled under para- 
graph (2) of this subsection had she sur- 
vived, but not to exceed $1,200 divided by the 
number of such children or $480, whichever 
is lesser, 

“*(4) The annuity payable to a child under 
this subsection shall be terminable upon (A) 
his attaining the age of eighteen years, (B) 
his marriage, or (C) his death, whichever first 
occurs, except that if such child is incapable 
of self-support by reason of mental or physi- 
cal disability his annuity shall be terminable 
only upon death, marriage, or recovery from 
such disability. In any case in which the 
annuity of a child, under this subsection, is 
terminated, the annuities of any other child 
or children, based upon the service of the 
same officer or employee, shall be recomputed 
and paid as though the child whose annuity 
was so terminated had not survived such 
officer or employee. 

“*(d) As used in this section— 

“*(1) The term “widow” means a surviving 
wife of an individual, who either (A) shall 
have been married to such individual for at 
least two years immediately preceding his 
death, or (B) is the mother of issue by such 
marriage. 

“(2) The term “child” means an un- 
married child, including a dependent step- 
child or an adopted child, under the age of 
eighteen years, or such unmarried child who 
because of physical or mental disability is 
incapable of self-support. 

“*(3) Questions of dependency and dis- 
ability arising under this section shall be 
determined by the Civil Service Commission 
and its decisions with respect to such mat- 
ters shall be final and conclusive and shall 
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. per centum per annum thereafter, 
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not be subject to review. The Commission 
may order or direct at any time such medical 
or other examinations as it shall deem neces- 
sary to determine the facts relative to the 
mature and degree of disability of any 
annuitant or applicant for annuity under 
this section, and may suspend or deny any 
such annuity for failure to submit to any 
such examination. 

“*(e) In any case in which— 

“*(1) an officer or employee to whom this 
Act applies shall die before having rendered 
five years of civilian service computed as pre- 
scribed in section 5, or after having rendered 
five years of civilian service but without a 
survivor or survivors entitled to annuity 
benefits provided by subsection (c), or 

“*(2) the right of all persons entitled to 
annuity under subsection (c) based on the 
service of such officer or employee shall 
terminate before a valid claim therefor shall 
have been established, 


the total amount credited to the individual 
account of such officer or employee with in- 
terest at 4 per centum per annum to Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, and 3 per centum per annum 
thereafter, compounded on December 31 oz 
each year, to the date of death of such officer 
or employee, shall be paid upon the establish- 
ment of a valid claim therefor, in the follow- 
ing order of precedence: 

“First, to the beneficiary or beneficiaries 
designated in writing by such officer or em- 
ployee and recorded with the Civil Service 
Commission; 

“Second, if there be no such beneficiary, 
to the duly appointed executor or adminis- 
trator of the estate of such officer or em- 
ployee; 

“Third, if there be no such beneficiary or 
executor or administrator, payment may be 
made, after the expiration of thirty days 
from the date of the death of the officer or 
employee, to such person or persons as may 
appear in the judgment of the Civil Service 
Commission to be legally entitled thereto, 
and such payment shall be a bar to recovery 
by any other person. 

“*(¥) In case any separated officer or em- 
ployee who is entitled to a deferred annuity 
as provided in section 7 hereof shall die be- 
fore having established a valid claim for an- 
nuity, the total amount credited to his indi- 
vidual account with interest at 4 per centum 
per annum to December 31, 1947, or the date 
of separation, whichever is earlier, and 3 
com- 
pounded on December 31 of each year, to 
date of death, shall be paid upon the estab- 
lishment of a valid claim therefor, in the 
order of precedence prescribed in subsec- 
tion (e). 

“*(g) In any case in which— 

“*(1) a retired officer or employee shall die 
without a survivor entitled to annuity bene- 
fits provided by subsection (b) or (c) of 
section 4 or subsection (c) of this section, or 

“*(2) a retired officer or employee shall die 
leaving a survivor or survivors entitled to 
such annuity benefits and the right to an- 
nuity of all such survivors shall terminate 
before a valid claim therefor shall have been 
established, or 

“*(3) the annuities of all persons entitled 
to annuity based upon the service of an 
officer or employee shall terminate, 


before the aggregate amount of annuity paid 
equals the total amount credited to the in- 
dividual account of such officer or employee 
with interest at 4 per centum per annum to 
December 31, 1947, and 3 per centum per 
annum thereafter, compounded on Decem- 
ber 31 of each year, to date of death or re- 
tirement of such officer or employee, which- 
ever first occurs, the difference shall be paid, 
upon the establishment of a valid claim 
therefor, in the order of precedence pre- 
scribed in subsection (e). 

“*(h) Any accrued annuity remaining un- 
paid upon the death of any retired officer or 
employee shall be paid, upon the establish- 
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ment of a valid claim therefor, in the order 
of precedence prescribed in subsection (e). 
Any accrued annuity remaining unpaid upon 
the termination (other than by death) of 
the annuity of any person based upon the 
service of an officer or employee shall be paid 
to such person. Any accrued annuity re- 
maining unpaid upon the death of any per- 
son receiving annuity based upon the service 
of an officer or employee shall be paid, upon 
the establishment of a valid cl:.im therefor, 
in the following order of precedence: 

“First, to the duly appointed executor or 
administrator of the estate of such person; 

“ ‘Second, if there is no such executor or 
administrator, payment may be made, after 
the expiration of thirty days from the date 
of death of such person, to such individual 
or individuals as may appear in the judg- 
ment of the Civil Service Commission to be 
legally entitled thereto, and such payment 
shall be a bar to recovery by any other 
individual. 

“*(i) Where any payment under this Act 
is to be made to a minor, or to a person 
mentally incompetent or under other legal 
disability adjudged by a court of competent 
jurisdiction, such payment may be made to 
the person who is constituted guardian or 
other fiduciary by the law of the State of 
residence of such claimant or is otherwise 
legally vested with the care of the claimant 
or his estate: Provided, That where no 
guardian or other fiduciary of the person un- 
der legal disability has been appointed under 
the laws of the State of residence of the 
claimant, the Civil Service Commission shall 
determine the person who is otherwise legally 
vested with the care of the claimant or his 
estate. 

“*(j) In case a former employee entitled 
to the return of the amount credited to his 
individual account shall become legally in- 
competent, the total amount due may be 
paid to a duly appointed guardian or com- 
mittee of such former employee. If the 
amount of refund due such former employee 
does not exceed $1,000, and if there has been 
no demand upon the Civil Service Commis- 
sion by a duly appointed guardian or com- 
mittee, payment may be made, after the ex- 
piration of thirty days from date of separa- 
tion from the service, to such person or per- 
sons, in the discretion of the Commission, 
who may have the care and custody of such 
former employee, and such payment shall 
be a bar to recovery by any other person. 

“*(k) Each employee or retired employee 
to whom t::is Act applies shall, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, designate a beneficiary or benefici- 
aries for the purposes of this Act.’ 

“Sec. 12. The first paragraph of section 13 
of the Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“‘Annuities granted under the terms of 


' this Act shall accrue monthly and shall be 


due and payable in monthly installments on 
the first business day of the month follow- 
ing the month or other period for which the 
annuity shall have accrued. Payment of all 
annuities, refunds, and allowances granted 
hereunder shall be made by checks drawn 
and issued by the Treasury Department in 
such form and manner and with such safe- 
guards as shall be prescribed by the Civil 
Service Commission in accordance with the 
laws, rules, and regulations governing ac- 
counting that may be found applicable to 
such payments.’ 

“Sec. 13. The third paragraph of section 
13 of the Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“*An annuity granted for retirement under 
the provisions of section 1 or 2 of this Act 
shall commence, the first day of the month 
following-the date of separation from the 
service, or on the first day of the month fol- 
lowing the month in which salary shall cease 
provided the employee meets the age and 
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service requirements for retirement at that 
time, and shall continue during the life of 
the annuitant. An annuity granted under 
the provisions of section 6 or 7 hereof shall be 
subject to the limitations specified in said 
sections.’ 
“Sec. 14. Section 14 of the Act of May 
29, 1930, as amended, is hereby repealed. 
“Sec. 15. Except as otherwise provided 
herein, this Act shall become effective on 
the first day of the second month following 
the month of approval.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Epwarp H. REEs, - 
Wma. H. STEVENSON, 
JOHN C. BUTLER, 
Tom Murray, 
JOHN E. LYLE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


WILLIAM LANGER, 

RAYMOND BALDWIN, 

RapH E. FLANDERS, 

DENNIS CHAVEZ, 

O.tmn D. JOHNSTON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4127) to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amende™. submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confeér- 
ence report: 

The Senate amendment struck out all of 
the House bill after the enacting clause. 
The committee of conference recommends 
that the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate, with an 
amendment which is a substitute for both 
the House bill and the Senate amendment, 
and that the Senate agree to the same. 

Except for the differences noted in the 
following statement, the conference sub- 
stitute is substantially the same as the 
House bill. 

Under subsection (b) of section 1 of the 
House bill the annuity of an officer or em- 
ployee retiring voluntarily between the ages 
of 55 and 60 after 30 years of service would 
be reduced by one-half of 1 percent for each 
month such officer or employee is under the 
age of 60. The Senate amendment did not 
change existing law which provides that the 
reduction in such cases shall be determined 
on an actuarial tasis. The conference 
agreement provides for a reduction of one- 
fourth of 1 percent for each month such 
Officer or employee is under the age of 60. 

Subsection (c) of section 1 of the House 
bill provided for retirement of an officer or 
employee who is involuntarily separated 
from the service after having rendered at 
least 25 years of service upon a reduced 
annuity. Such retirement on reduced an- 
nuity was also made available under the 
House bill to an officer or employee with 25 
years of service who accepts a position with 
a lower rate of basic compensation after 
having been involuntarily separated from a 
position with higher rate of basic compensa- 
tion and thereafter leaves the service volun- 
tarily. The conference agreement elimi- 
nates the portion of subsection (c) provid- 
ing for retirement benefits for an officer or 
employee who is voluntarily separated after 
having accepted a position with a lower rate 
of basic compensation. 

Section 1 of the House bill did not contain 
the provision in the present law allowing 
certain officers and employees of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation who render 20 years 
of service and attain age 50 to retire on annu- 
ity. The Senate amendment did not change 
existing law. The conference agreement 
provides for continuing the retirement 
benefits contained in existing law with re- 
spect to such officers and employees. 
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Under subsection (a) of section 4 of the 
House bill, which relates to the computation 
of annuities, credit is allowed covering peri- 
ods of service with respect to which refunds 
have been received and have not been rede- 
posited, and for past service with respect to 
which no deductions were withheld from 
salary and no deposit made. However, the an- 
nuity with respect to such periods would be 
computed by multiplying the product of the 
5-year average salary and the years of service 
by 1 percent rather than by 114 percent as in 
the case of service for which full contribu- 
tion or deposit has been made. The con- 
ference agreement eliminates this provision 
from section 4, and provides (in secs. 7 and 
12) that no credit may be allowed for any 
period of service with respect to which a 
refund has been made, unless the employee 
redeposits the amount refunded together 
with interest. Credit would be allowed, un- 
der the conference agreement (sec. 9), for 
past service rendered in positions not within 
the purview of the act, but in any case in 
which deposit is not made for such service 
in an amount equal to the deductions which 
would have been withheld from salary had 
the employee been subject to the act, plus 
interest, the annuity will be reduced by an 
amount equal to 10 percent of the amount 
owed. 

Section 4 (a) of the House bill provided 
that in no case should the annuity computed 
thereunder exceed 90 percent of the highest 
average annual compensation received by the 
officer or employee during five consecutive 
years of allowable service. The conference 
agreement provides that such annuity shall 
not exceed an amount equal to 80 percent of 
such 5-year average. 

Subsection (b) of section 4 of the House 
bill provided that an officer or employee, if 
a husband, retiring under the provisions of 
sections 1, 2, or 6 of the act may at the time 
of his retirement elect to receive a reduced 
annuity equal to 90 percent of the life annu- 
ity to which he would have otherwise been 
entitled, with an annuity after his death pay- 
able to his widow. The conference agree- 
ment retains this provision but provides that 
the husband’s annuity will be further re- 
duced by three-fourths of 1 percent for each 
full year, if any, his wife is under age 60 at 
the date of his retirement. No annuity, how- 
ever, would be reduced by more than 25 
percent. Under the House bill, the widow’s 
annuity would begin at age 60 and would 
terminate upon her death. The conference 
agreement permits payment of the widow’s 
annuity at age 50 but provides that such 
annuity or right thereto will terminate upon 
the widow’s remarriage as well as upon her 
death. Also, under the House bill, only a 
widow who had been married to the annui- 
tant for the last 5 years preceding his death 
or who is the mother of issue by the marriage 
would be eligible for an annuity under this 
section. The conference agreement elimi- 
nates this qualification and requires only 
that the widow be unremarried. 

Subsection (c) of section 4 of the House 
bill provided that any officer or employee 
retiring under section 1 or 2 might, upon 
a showing of good health, elect to take a 
reduction in his annuity of from 10 to 40 
percent, depending upon the difference be- 
tween his age and that of his designated 
survivor, with an annuity after his death 
to such survivor. The conference agreement 
retains this provision but provides that such 
election will be available.only to unmarried 
officers and employees, and that only per- 
sons having an insurable interest in the life 
of the officer or employee may be designated 
as survivor beneficiaries. Provision is also 
made in the conference agreement to pre- 
vent survivors from simultaneously receiv- 
ing annuity under this subsection and sec- 
tion 12 (c). 

Section 7*of the House bill provided that 
employees separated from the service with 5 
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or more years of civilian service would be eli- 
gible for a deferred annuity beginning at age 
62, but that any such employee who had not 
more than 10 years of service could elect to 
receive in lieu thereof a refund of his con- 
tributions with interest. Upon reemploy- 
ment in a position under the act an em- 
Ployee who elected to take a refund would 
be required to deposit the amount of the 
refund, without interest, in order to get full 
credit for the service covered by the refund. 
As indicated in the discussion of the pro- 
visions of section 4 an employee who took 
a refund, who was reemployed, and who 
failed to redeposit the refund, would never- 
theless receive partial credit for the service 
covered by the refund. The conference 
agreement modifies this section in the fol- 
lowing respects: First, the option to take a 
refund is extended to employees who have 
had not more than 20 years of allowable 
civilian service. Second, employees who 
take a refund will receive no credit whatso- 
ever for the service covered by the refund 
unless they become reemployed in a position 
under the act and redeposit all amounts 
so refunded with interest covering periods 
of employment. 

Under section 8 of the House bill the an- 
nuities of employees who are separated prior 
to the effective date of the bill, and who have 
deferred annuity rights but who have not 
yet reached the age at which their annuities 
will become payable, would be computed 
under the new formula contained in section 
4 except that if the employee was involun- 
tarily separated and elected to take a reduced 
annuity beginning at age 55, the reduction 
would be figured on an actuarial basis as is 
the case under existing law. Under the con- 
ference agreement the right to annuity and 
the computation thereof would be governed 
entirely by existing law. 

Section 9 of the House bill permits em- 
ployees who have rendered past service in 
positions not covered by the act to make de- 
posits, without interest, for such service and 
thereby to obtain full credit therefor for the 
purposes of their annuity computation. As 
pointed out in the explanation of section 4, 
credit was given on a reduced basis even 
where no such deposit was made. Under the 
conference agreement deposits to obtain full 
credit must be accompanied by interest cov- 
ering periods of employment. And, as ex- 
plained in the discussion of section 4, the 
reduction in annuity will be computed on a 
different basis from that provided in the 
House bill, the amount of the reduction un- 
der the conference agreement being 10 per- 
cent of the amount of the unpaid deposit 
and interest. 

Section 10 of the House bill increased the 
rate of deductions from the compensation of 
employees under the act from 5 to 6 percent, 
effective as of the first day of the first pay 
period in 1948. The conference agreement 
changes the effective date of the increase to 
the first day of the first pay period beginning 
after June 30, 1948. 

Provisions were contained in section 10 
of the House bill setting forth the specific 
amounts of annuity purchasable with vol- 
untary contributions in the case of persons 
under the age of 60, persons aged 60 to 65, 
and persons aged 65 to 70. The conference 
agreement substitutes a formula for arriv- 
ing at the amount purchasable at each age. 
The formula provides that the amount of 
life annuity purchasable with each $100 
would be $7 increased by 20 cents for each 
year, if any, the employee is over age 55 at 
retirement. 

Section 11 of the House bill proposed to 
amend section 12 of the Retirement Act so as 
to provide for payment of certain annuity 
benefits to widows of deceased employees and 
widows of employees hereafter retiring. In 
the case of widows of active employees dying 
after more than 5 years of civilian service, 
annuities would be payable in all cases be- 
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ginning at age 60, except that if the em- 
ployee also leaves a surviving unmarried 
child or children under the age of 18, the 
widow’s annuity would become payable im- 
mediately upon the death of the employee, 
In the latter case the widow’s annuity would 
terminate if the children reached 18 or were 
married prior to the widow's attainment of 
age 60, but would be resumed when she 
attained that age. The widow of a retired 
employee would be entitled to an annuity 
under this section only if the employee also 
left a surviving child, and the annuity would 
terminate upon the child’s reaching age 18, 
the marriage of the child, or the widow’s 
attainment of age 60, whichever first occurs. 

The conference agreement retains the pro- 
visions of the House bill relating to widows’ 
annuities, but provides that the annuities in 
cases where there are no children will com- 
mence at age 50 rather than age 60. Under 
the conference agreement the annuity of the 
widow of an employee dying in service would 
terminate only upon death or remarriage. 
The annuity of the widow of an annuitant 
would terminate not only upon death or 
remarriage, but also upon attainment of age 
50. In addition the conference agreement 
provides annuities for unmarried children 
under 18 of deceased annuitants and em- 
ployees. Where the widow also survives, the 
annuity of each child would be equal to 50 
percent of the annuity to which the widow 
is entitled, but not to exceed $360, or $900 
divided by the number of children, whichever 
is less. Where both parents are deceased a 
child’s annuity would be equal to the annuity 
to which the widow would have been entitled 
had she survived, but not to exceed $480, or 
$1,200 divided by the number of children, 
whichever is less. The annuity of a child 
would terminate upon his attainment of 
age 18, his marriage, or his death, whichever 
first occurs, except that in the case of a dis- 
abled dependent child the annuity will not 
be terminated on account of age. 

The House bill limited widows’ benefits in 
cases where there are no children to sur- 
viving wives who are married to the employee 
at least 5 years prior to his death. The con- 
ference agreement requires marriage of only 
2 years. 

The House bill provided that upon the 
death of an officer or employee the amounts 
deducted from his salary should be returned 
to his beneficiary or estate, with interest if 
there are no survivors entitled to annuity 
based upon the service of the officer or em- 
ployee, and without interest if there are such 
survivors. Provision was also made for re- 
turning amounts remaining to the credit of 
a retired employee who dies without having 
received in annuity payments an amount 
equal tg his deductions from salary with 
interest to date of retirement. Under the 
conference agreement refunds would be made 
only after all rights to survivor annuity based 
upon the service of an officer or employee 
shall have terminated, and only if the amount 
to the credit of the individual account of 
the officer or employee, plus interest, ex- 
ceeded the total amount paid in annuities 
based upon his service. 

The House bill provided that its provisions 
should take effect generally on the first day 
of the fourth month following the month in 
which enacted. The conference agreement 
advances the effective date to the first day 
of the second month following the month 
in which enacted. The provisions relating to 
death benefits, however, are made effective 
upon the date of enactment. 

Epwakrp H. REEs, 

Wm. H. STEVENSON, 

JoHN C. BuTLER, 

Tom Murray, 

JoHN E. LYLE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, several days ago, after 
the adoption of the agreement of the 
conference committee with respect to 
this legislation, I called attention to the 
Members of the House that a conference 
report was being filed and asked the 
Members to examine it carefully so that 
they would be familiar with this pro- 
posed legislation. 

I should say at the outset that in most 
respects the conference agreement is the 
same as the House bill. The House bill 
was passed last summer without ob- 
jection. 

‘On July 21, 1947, the House approved 
H. R. 4127, a bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, as amended, in the 
form in which it was reported by the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 


On January 23 the Senate considered : 


the House bill and passed it in an 
amended form, necessitating the appoint- 
ment of conferees for the purpose of 
reaching agreement on the points in dis- 
pute in the two versions of the House bill. 

Conferences were held on February 3 
and February 6. These meetings were 
attended by all of the conferees, and 
many hours were devoted to diligent 
study of the retirement bills. Unani- 
mous agreements were reached, and, in 
my opinion, the bill as agreed upon will 
make an excellent retirement law. It 
represents a forward step in the Govern- 
ment’s recognition of its obligations to 
Federal employees who render many 
years of valuable public service. I ap- 
preciate the fine cooperation of the con- 
ferees. From the outset it was clear that 
everyone recognized the important task 
of making the first comprehensive change 
in the Civil Service Retirement Act since 
1930. In my judgment, the conference 
agreement is a just and liberal bill. 

For the most part, the conference bill 
is the same as the House bill. The im- 
portant difference between the House bill 
and the conference bill is the inclusion 
in the conference bill of annuity benefits, 
under certain conditions, to children of 
deceased former employees. The new 
language in the conference bill provides 
that surviving children of a married 
male employee who dies in the service 
leaving a widow may receive not in ex- 
cess of $360 each year for each surviving 
child under the age of 18 years. If the 
employee dies and there is no surviving 
parent, the annuity may not exceed $480 
per year for each child under the age of 
18 years. According to estimates of the 
Civil Service Commission, this additional 
benefit which was not included in the 
House bill will increase the cost of the 
House bill by $6,000,000 per annum. 

In most other respects the conference 
agreement is the same as the House bill. 
The principal provisions of the House 
bill are: ; 

First. Retired employees now on the 
annuity rolls are to obtain increased 
annuity benefits, or in lieu thereof are 
permitted to obtain certain benefits for 
their surviving spouse. 

Second. Provision is made for a more 
simple and more equitable method of 
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computing annuities based upon total 
years of service, which raises annuities by 
approximately 5 percent in the higher 
salary groups to 25 percent in the lower 
brackets. An increase of 25 percent, or 
$300, whichever is the lesser, is provided 
for present annuitants. 

Third. Federal employees’ contribu- 
tions to the retirement fund are increased 
from 5 to 6 percent of such employees’ 
basic salary. 

Fourth. Retirement deductions are to 
be refunded to employees who have had 
less than 5 years of service, optional re- 
funds are provided for those employees 
with from 5 to 10 years of service—ex- 
cluding military service—but contribu- 
tions to the retirement fund from em- 
ployees with 10 or more years of service— 
excluding military service—are to be 
retained in the retirement fund until 
such age as annuities are provided. 

Fifth. The so-called tontine service 
charge against Federal employees is 
eliminated. 

However, the muin differences between 
the conference bill and the House bill as 
outlined in the conference report on pages 
13 through 16 are as follows: 

First. The House bill provided that the 
annuity of an employee retiring volun- 
tarily between the ages of 55 and 60 after 
30 years of service would be reduced by 
one-half of 1 percent for each month 
such employee is under age 60. 

The conference bill provides that the 
reduction shall be one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent for each month such employee is 
under the age of 60—section 1. 

Second. The’ House bill provided a re- 
duced annuity for an employee who 
leaves the service voluntarily if prior to 
his last position he had been involun- 
tarily separated from a position with a 
higher rate of pay, provided such em- 
ployee had at least 25 years of service. 

The conference bill eliminated this 
provision. However, the Senate and 
House bills provided reduced annuity 
benefits for employees who are involun- 
tarily separated after rendering 25 years 
of service—section 1. 

Third. The House bill did not contain 
the provision in existing law allowing 
certain employees of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation who render 20 years of 
service to retire at 50 years of age. It 
‘had, however, approved these provisions 
in a separate bill. 

The conference bill provides for con- 
tinuing the retirement benefits to such 
employees of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation—section 1. + 

Fourth. The House bill provided that 
an employee who withdraws his retire- 
ment deductions upon leaving the serv- 
ice may receive credit toward retirement 
for such service upon reentering the 
Government service without redeposit- 
ing his retirement deductions. 

* However, the conference bill provides 
that no employee who withdraws his re- 
tirement deductions upon leaving the 
service may receive credit toward retire- 
ment for such service unless upon re- 
entering the service, and before retire- 
ment, he redeposits the total amount of 
his deductions plus interest—sections 7 
and 12, 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What will be the 
total cost of this program annually to 
the Federal Government to start with? 

Mr. REES. It is estimated that this 
legislation for the first year will cost an 
additional $62,000,000, approximately. 
It is estimated, however, that as the 
years go on the charges against the fund 
will be less and that it will be reduced 
considerably each year during the next 
10 years. It is claimed by the Civil 
Service Commission it will go down to 
approximately $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 
annually after the first 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Sixty-two mil- 
lion dollars is the figure for the coming 
year? 

Mr. REES. That is the estimate that 
has been submitted to me by the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That would be 
the total cost of the entire program? 

Mr. REES. That would be the addi- 
tional cost by reason of this legislation. 
The gentleman understands that the 
Congress appropriates each year some- 
thing over $200,000,000 to the retirement 
fund as its share for retirement benefits. 
Now, this cost that we are talking about 
is the additional cost by reason of this 
legislation. 

Fifth. Under the House bill, no em- 
ployee could receive an annuity com- 
puted thereunder which exceeded 90 per- 
cent of the highest average annual com- 
pensation received by such employee 
during five consecutive years of allowable 
service. 

The conference agreement provides 
that such annuity shall not exceed an 
amount equal to 80 percent of such 
5-year average—section 4. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does this bill pro- 
vide that a secretary of a Member of 
Congress has to have 35 years’ service to 
his or her credit before they can become 
eligible for this retirement? 

Mr. REES. This measure does not 
have anything to do with those who are 
employed in the offices of Members of 
Congress, except as they come under the 
regular retirement law; that is, if a sec- 
retary employed in a Congressman’s 
office has complied with the provisions 


Mr. Speaker, 


of the act which permits them to come © 


under it, they may doso. In that event, 
they would come under the provisions of 
this bill, which amends the present 
retirement law. 

Mr. DONDERO. If they elect to come 
under this bill, then are they required 
to have 35 years of service to their credit 
before becoming eligible? 


Mr. REES. No; they can retire at the F 


end of 30 years of service, just the same 
as anyone else, if they see fit to do so. 

Mr. DONDERO. How many secre- 
taries are there who could possibly be 
here long enough to have 30 or 35 years 
of service to their credit? 

Mr. REES. I will say to the gentleman 
that whenever they retire from the serv- 
ice they have a certain amount of an- 
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nuity credited to their accounts. When 
they reach the age of 62 years, just like 
any other former employee of the Gov- 
ernment, they will participate in this 
retirement fund. Just because they do 
not have 35 years of service to their credit 
does not mean that they will not be en- 
titled to consideration. They are, re- 
gardless of length of service, entitled to 
all rights and benefits to which other 
Federal employees are entitled who are 
subject to the retirement act. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

_. Mr. REES. I yield to my colleague 
from Minnesota. ~ 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is it not 
a fact that any Federal employee, includ- 
ing secretaries in the legislative estab- 
lishment, can have a retirement annuity 
after they have served for 5 years and 
have paid in the money? 

Mr. REES. After an-employee has 
served for a period of 5 years or more, 
as I stated in the beginning of this dis- 
cussion, he is entitled to retirement ben- 
efits in accordance with the amount of 
salary that he received for the period 
during which he served. If he served less 
than 5 years, however, he is not entitled 
to receive any benefits at all; his money 
is returned to him; that is, the amount 
of money that he put in is returned to 
him together with interest. If he serves 
for a period of more than 5 or less than 
20 years and wants to withdraw his 
money, he can do so and will not in that 
event come under the provisions of the 
act and will not be entitled to retirement 
benefits. At the present time an em- 
ployee can withdraw his funds up to 10 
years. Under the provisions of this leg- 
islation, he can withdraw them up to 20 
years. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Assum- 
ing that an employee does withdraw his 
funds and goes out of the Federal service, 
he is not eligible to go back into the re- 
tirement system again unless he becomes 
reemployed? 

Mr. REES. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio, who has shown a great deal 
of interest in this legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I understand if 
the employee makes the same contribu- 
tion, there is nothing added to his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. REES. Yes, the employee now 
contributes 6 percent of his salary. Here- 
tofore he contributed 5 percent. The 
Government continues to contribute 5 
percent. 

Sixth. The House bill provided that 
employees separated from the service 
with 5 or more years of civilian service, 
would be eligible for a deferred annuity 
beginning at age 62, but that any such 
employee who had not more than 10 
years of service could elect to receive in 
lieu thereof a refund of his contributions 
with interest. 

The conference bill extended from 10 
years to 20 years the time during which 
employees separated from the service 
may elect to receive a refund of their 
contributions with interest, and employ- 
ees who take such refund will receive 
no credit for their services covered by 
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the refund unless they become reem- 
ployed in a position under the Retire- 
ment Act and redeposit all amounts so 
refunded With interest covering the pe- 
riod of employment. Those employees 
who voluntarily leave the service with 
more than 20 years of service are en- 
titled only to annuities at age 62—sec- 
tion 7. 

Seventh. The House bill permitted em- 
ployees who have rendered past service 
in positions not covered by the Retire- 
ment Act to make deposits, without in- 
terest, for such service and obtain full 
credit therefor for the purpose of their 
annuity computation. Credit was given 
on a reduced basis even where no such 
deposit was made. 

Under the conference agreement, the 
deposits to obtain full credit must be ac- 
companied by interest covering period 
ot employment. Where no such deposit 
is made credit is allowed for the service 
but the annuity is reduced by 10 percent 
of the amount of the unpaid deposit and 
interest—section 9. 

Eighth. Both the House and Senate 
bills provided for increasing the rate of 
deductions from the compensation of 
employees under the act from 5 to 6 per- 
cent, effective the first day of the first 
pay period in 1948. 

The conference agreement changes 
the effective date of such increase to the 
first day of the first pay period begin- 
ning after June 30, 1948—-section 10. 

Ninth. The House bill sets forth spe- 
cific amounts of annuities purchasable 
with voluntary contributions of employ- 
ees under the age of 60 years, 60 to 65 
years, and employees aged 65 to 70. 

The conference bill, to facilitate com- 
putations, substitutes a formula for ar- 
riving at the amount purchasable at each 
age, and such formula provides that the 
amount of life annuity purchasable with 
each $100 will be $7, increased by 20 cents 
for each year, if any, the employee is 
over age 55 at retirement—section 10. 

Tenth. The House bill provided for 
payment of annuity benefits to widows 
of deceased employees and to widows of 
employees hereafter retiring. In the 
case of widows of active employees dying 
after more than 5 years of civilian serv- 
ice, the House bill provided that annui- 
ties would begin at age 60, except that, 
if the employee leaves a surviving un- 
married child or children below 18 years 
of age, such widow’s annuity would be- 
come payable immediately upon the 
death of the employee. In the latter 
case, the widow’s annuity would termi- 
nate if the children reached 18 or were 
married prior to the widow’s attainment 
of age 60, but would be resumed when 
she reached the age of 60. The widow of 
a retired employee would be entitled to 
an annuity under section 12 only if the 
employee also left a surviving child, and 
such annuity would terminate upon the 
child’s reaching age 18, the marriage of 
the child, or the widow’s attainment of 
age 60, whichever occurs first. 

The conference agreement retains the 
provisions in the House bill relating to 
widows’ annuities, but provides that such 
widows’ annuities, where there are no 
children, will commence at age 50 instead 
of 60. Also, under the conference bill, 
the annuity of the widow of an employee 
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dying in service would terminate only 
upon death or remarriage. The annuity 
of the widow of an annuitant would ter- 
minate not only upon death or remar- 
riage, But also upon attainment of age 
50, unless her husband had designated 
her under a joint survivorship annuity. 
Annuities for unmarried children under 
18 of deceased annuitants and employees 
were discussed above—section 11. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not want to take up the time of the 
gentleman, but there is a great deal of 
confusion among secretaries of Members 
of Congress as to what their rights will 
be under this bill. 

Now, this is the question: If they de- 
cide they want to withdraw their money, 
can they do so? 

Mr. REES. Yes; provided they leave 
the Government with less than 20 years’ 
service. 

Mr. DONDERO. If they have been 
under the act for less than 29 years, if 
they decide to withdraw their money they 
can do so? 

Mr. REES. If they have served less 
than 20 years, they can withdraw their 
money any time they want to, provided 
they go out of the service. 

Eleventh. The House bill provided that 
upon the death of an employee, the 
amounts deducted from his salary are 
to be returned to his beneficiary or estate, 
with interest if there are no survivors 
entitled to annuity based upon the serv- 
ice of the employee, and without interest 
if there are such survivors. Also, pro- 
vision was made for returning amounts 
remaining to the credit of a retired em- 
ployee who dies without having received 
in annuity payments an amount equal to 
his deductions from salary with interest 
to date of retirement. 

The conference bill provides that re- 
funds will be made only after all rights 
to survivor annuity based upon the serv- 
ice of an employee shall have terminated, 
and only if the amount to the credit of 
the employee, plus interest, exceeds the 
total amount paid in annuities based 
upon his service—section 11. 

Twelfth. Most of the provisions of the 
conference bill become effective upon the 
first day of the second month following 
the date of enactment, whereas the House 
bill provided that the effective date 
should be the first day of the fourth 
month following the date of enactment. 
However, with reference to those em- 
ployees who die between the date of en- 
actment and the effective date of the 
act, survivor benefits take effect im- 
mediately under the provisions of the 
conference bill. Under the conference 
bill and under the House bill, annuity 
benefits for those employees who are in- 
voluntarily separated after 25 years of 
service are retroactive to July 1, 1947, 
and under the conference bill and the 
House bill the interest-rate provisions 
take effect on January 1, 1948—sec- 
tion 15. 

According to estimates furnished me 
by the Civil Service Commission, the 
liberalizing provisions of the conference 
bill will increase the cost of the retire- 
ment system by approximately $62,000,- 
000 annually. Although the figures 
which were presented by the Commission 
at the time the bill was considered on 
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July 21, 1947, were somewhat less than 
$62,000,000, I am advised that those esti- 
mates were based on a pay roll of $3,700,- 
000,000 rather than on the actual pay roll 
of $4,400,000,000, as was developed by a 
census of employees under the Retire- 
ment Act. Also, later evaluations made 
by the Board of Actuaries altered pre- 
liminary estimates. 

The increased deductions provided for 
under the conference agreement, which 
is the same as the House bill, of from 
5 to 6 percent of the salaries of employees 
subject to the Retirement Act, will pro- 
vide $44,000,000, a year for the retire- 
ment fund. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is it 
necessary for an employee who is retir- 
ing to make an election in order that his 
widow at some future time may get an 
annuity? 

‘Mr. REES. It is. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. As- 
suming that a Federal employee dies 
while he is in the service, and leaves a 
widow, but he still has the retirement 
fund, does this conference report give 


- any retirement benefit to that widow? 


Mr. REES. The conference agreement 
provides that if an employee dies in the 
service, his widow receives an annuity 
beginning at his death or at her attain- 
ment of age 50, whichever is later. How- 
ever, if the employee dies in the service 
leaving a widow with a child or children, 
the widow gets an immediate annuity 
which terminates at age 50, death, or 
remarriage, but such widow at age 50 will 
receive an annuity under clause 1, sub- 
section (c) of section 12. 

On the other hand, if a retired em- 
Ployee dies leaving a widow and a child 
or children, the widow gets an immediate 
annuity upon the annuitant’s death, and 
such annuity terminates at age 50, death, 
or remarriage. If the employee at the 
time of his retirement designated a joint 
survivor annuity for his widow, the widow 
would receive that annuity at age 50 even 
though she was cut off of an annuity un- 
der clause 2 of subsection (c) of section 
12 at age 50, if she has children. How- 
ever, in the case of the widow of an an- 
nuitant who dies leaving no children, she 
will receive no immediate annuity, but 
will receive an annuity beginning at age 
50, if at the time of her husband’s re- 
tirement he designated her under a joint 
survivor annuity. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Well, 
we will assume here is an employee who 
has worked 25 years. He has not reached 
the retirement age. He dies and leaves 
a widow. What would that widow be 
entitled to? 

Mr. REES. That widow would be en- 
titled to an annuity beginning at his 
death or at her attainment of the age of 
50, whichever is later. This is where the 
employee dies while in service. In case 
he leaves a widow with child or children 
under 18 the widow gets immediate an- 
nuity that terminates at age 50, death, 
or remarriage, but, as I have stated, the 
widow will, when 50 years, be entitled to 
the bencfits under clause 1; subsection 
(c) of section 12, of this bill. 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Then 
it leaves the widow of a retired worker 
in much better position than a Govern- 
ment worker who dies in the service, who 
has not made an election? 

Mr. REES. I believe there is some 
justification for the gentleman’s view- 
point. However, under the provisions of 
the conference agreement, I believe in 
most situations the widow of an em- 
ployee who dies in the Federal service is 
better off than the widow of a retired 
employee. 

At the time the Senate passed H. R. 
4127, it was estimated that the House bill 
would increase the annual cost of the 
retirement system by $84,000,000 whereas 
the Senate bill would cost only $42,- 
000,000 more annually. This wide dis- 
crepancy between the Senate and House 
bills has been eliminated by the confer- 
ence agreement, which retains the im- 
portant liberal features of both bills but 
by eliminating excess credits and benefits 
not actuarily sound the cost of the House 
bill is reduced by $22,000,000. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self one additional minute. 

Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. DEVITT. Will the gentleman ad- 
vise me if, under this bill, substantially 
the same benefits are made available to 
Federal employees who have already re- 
tired as are being made available to em- 
ployees who are going to retire in the 
future? 7 

Mr. REES. Benefits for those who 
have retired are increased. Under this 
legislation they will receive either 25 
percent or $300 additional, whichever is 
lesser, annually more than they now 
receive. 

Mr. DEVITT. But is there substantial 
equality of treatment between those who 
have retired and those who are going to 
retire in the future? 

Mr. REES. Yes. I would say there 
is substantial equality of treatment be- 
tween the two groups. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Murray}. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the conference report was 
unanimously approved by the managers 
on the part of the Senate and the man- 
agers on the part of the House. It is a 
compromise of the differences of the two 
bodies, and, in my opinion, is fair and just 
to both the Federal Government and its 
employees. While the legislation liberal- 
izes and increases retirement benefits or 
annuities and provides annuities for wid- 
ows who are at least 50 years old and 
children under 18 years of age, it in- 
creases the contribution of the employee 
to the retirement fund by 20 percent, or 
from 5 percent to 6 percent. 

The measure as agreed upon by the 
conferees makes no change in the exist- 
ing law as to age and service requirements 
for either compulsory or optional retire- 
ment. An employee upon attaining the 
age of 70 and with 15 years of service 
must retire from the Federal service, 
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while it is optional for an employee to re- 
tire upon reaching the age of 60 with 30 
years’ service, or upon attaining the age 
of 62 with 15 years of service. Also it pro- 
vides for the optional retirement of an 
employee at the age of 55 years with at 
least 30 years’ service. However, the an- 
nuity of such employee will be reduced by 
one-fourth of 1 percent for each month 
the employee is under the age of 60 at the 
time of retirement. 

Under the provisions of the conference 
report, certain annuities will be paid to 
the widows and children under 18 years 
of age of employees who die in the service 
with 5 years or more employment. Also 
married male employees who retire under 
this legislation may provide an annuity 
for their widows by taking a reduced an- 
nuity of 90 percent of his life annuity and 
a further reduction of three-fourths of 
1 percent for each year his wife is under 
60 at the time of his retirement. In addi- 
tion, children of deceased annuitants un- 
der 18 years of age are entitled to certain 
annuities. 

At least 5 years of service must be 
rendered before an employee may be en- 
titled to any kind of annuity. Any em- 
ployee who leaves the Government with 
less than 20 years of service has the 
choice of the refund of all moneys paid 
by him into the retirement fund, with 
interest, or a deferred annuity beginning 
at the age of 62 years. 
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Employees who are involuntarily sepa- 
rated from the service and who are not 
removed for cause or charges of miscon- 
duct or delinquency may be paid an im- 
mediate annuity which will be reduced 
by 3 percent for each year the employee 
is under 60 years of age. 

The report permits employees who 
have rendered past service in positions 
not covered by retirement laws, and for 
which deductions were not currently 
made, to make the required deposits, with 
interest for such periods of time and, if 
they do not care to make such deposits, 
then their entire service, including the 
years for which no deductions were made, 
will be credited in computing their 
annuity, but their annuity will be re- 
duced by 10 percent of the amount of the 
unpaid deposits and interest thereon. 
No deposit is required for any service 
prior to August 1, 1920. 

The present annuities of all retired 
employees are increased 25 percent or 
$300, whichever is the lesser unless the 
annuitants elect to waive the increase 
in their annuity and instead provide an 
annuity for their widows at rate of 50 
percent of their own annuity or $600 per 
year. 

Full credit is allowed without deposit 
for military service. 

The contributions to the retirement 
fund by the employee is increased from 
5 to 6 percent and interest payable is re- 
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duced from 4 to 3 percent on refunds. 
The monthly tontine or service charge of 
$1 that has been paid in the past by 
employees is eliminated. 

These are the most important provi- 
sions in the report. The legislation will 
increase annuities about 5 percent for re- 
tired employees in the higher salaried 
groups and 25 percent to those in the 
lower brackets. 

The amount of employee’s annuity is 
computed on 142 percent average annual 
basic salary during any five consecutive 
years multiplied by the total years of 
service or 1 percent annual basic salary 
of 5 years plus $25 multiplied by total 
years of service; an employee gets credit 
for all years of service as the 35 years 
limitation has been removed. 

Federal employees since 1921 have 
contributed over $2,000,000,000 to the re- 
tirement fund and through June 3, 1947, 
the Government has contributed about 
one billion and six hundred million to the 
fund. Total disbursements for annuities 
and refunds have amounted to one billion 
six hundred and seventy-two million. 
On January. 1, 1948, there was $2,650,- 
000,000 to the credit of the retirement 
fund. 

I am inserting a chart showing. com- 
parsion of some of the more important 
features of the present Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act and the conference report 
on H. R. 4127: 


Comparison Of some of i.1e more important features of the present Civil Service Retirement Act, and the conference agreement on 


Feature 


Mandatory retirement 

Optional retirement without reduction 
in annuity. 

Optional retirement 
annuity. 


with reduccd 


Retirement benefits to persons invol- 
untarily separated with 25 or more 
years of service. 

Annuity formula 


Maximum service credited toward 
retirement. 

Maximum annuity 

Deposit for service 
during which retirement deductions 
were not currently made. 

Redeposit of retirement deductions 
previously refunded. 


Eeparation benefits. ..................- 


Penefit for employees separated be- 
tween Jan. 24, 1942, and amendment 
of present retirement act who have 
more than 5 years of service. 

Increase in annuities to annuitants on 
the roll. 


Survivorship annuity elected by retir- 
ing employee. 


Widow’s annuity where employee 
cies in service. 
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Present Retirement Act 


Age 70 with 15 years 0: service__ 

Age 62 with 15 years of service; age 60 with 30 years of service; 
option exercised by either employee or Department. 

Age 55 with 30 years of service with annuity reduced (in accord- 
ance with an actuarial schedule) approximately 6 percent for 
each year under age 60. 

Provision expired by its own terms June 30, 1947 


Plan I, $20 for each year plus purchasable annuity; plan IT, average 
salary not to exceed $1,600 multiplied by years of service divided 
by 40; plan III, average salary multiplied by years of service 
divided by 70. 

Plan I, 30 years; plan II, 30 years; plan III, 35 years 


| No maximum stated 


If deposit is not made, service is credited but annuity is reduced 
by amount purchasable by deposit on an actuarial basis. 


If refund covers any service after Jan. 28, 1942, no annuity may be 
allowed unless redeposit is made. If refund covers only service 
ae Jan. 24, 1942, service is not credited unless redeposit is 
made. 

Available to purchase additional] annuity of all types computed on 
the basis of actuarial factors. 

Less than 5 years of service, refund with interest only, 5 but less 
than 10 years of civilian service, choice of refund with interest, 
or annuity deferred to age 55 in case of involuntary separation, 
deferred to age 62 in case of voluntary separation. Voluntary 
separation annuity computed under plan lonly. Over 10 years 
of civilian service, deferred annuity as above with option of re- 
fund of deductions made before Jan. 24, 1942. 

Benefit as above 


De Oe 00 NN i cettnctGnoatbienibnrnidniccnnttinike 


Employee retiring under age or optional provisions of act may elect 
a reduced annuity for life, to continue at the same or 50 percent 
of the same rate to any person named. Actuarial factors used to 
compute rate of annuity. 


No provision. 


Conference agreement on H. R. 4127 


Same as present act. ; : 
Same as present act except option exercised only by employee. 


Age 55 with 30 years of service with annuity reduced 3 percent for 
each year under age 60. 


Immediate annuity upon involuntary separation with annuity 
reduced by 3 percent for each year employce is under age 60. 
No age restrictions. 

114 percent of average salary multiplied by years of service, or, 
1 percent of average salary plus $25 multiplied by years of service. 


No maximum. 


80 percent of average salary. 
If deposit not made, service eredited but annuity is reduced by 
10 percent of amount of unpaid deposit, including interest. 


Service is not credited unless redeposit is paid with interest. 


agetents to purchase annuity of all types on the basis o: a schedule 

in the law. . 

Less than 5 years of civilian service, refund with interest only. 
At least 5 but less than 20 years of civilian service, choice of refund 
with interest, or deferred annuity at age 62 computed under 
formula of H. R. 4127. Over 20 years of civilian service, deferred 
annuity as above—no refund 


Annuity computed under present act. 


Increase all annuities 25 percent or $300, Whichever is the lesser. 
Annuitant may elect, in lieu of increase, to have annuity continue 
after death to widow or widower at rate of 50 percent or $600, 
whichever is lesser. 

Married male employee retiring under age, optional, or disability 
provision may elect annuity equal to 90 percent of !ife annuity 
reduced by 34 percent for each year wife is under age 60 at time of 
his retirement, with annuity commencing at age 50 to widow after 
his death. Annuity of widow to terminate at death or remar- 
riage. Unmarried employee retiring in good health under age or 
optional provisions may elect annuity reduced by a percentage 
table, with annuity to continue at 50 percent of such reduced rate 
to any person named, Annuity to person named to commence 
at death of employee. 

If employee with at least 5 years of service dies, widow is entitled 
to annuity equal to 50 percent of annuity based on his service. 
Annuity to widow commences when she is age 50 and terminates 
with her death or remarriage. If there is a child entitled to 
benefits, annuity to widow commences immediately and ter 
minates at her death or remarriage. 
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Comparison of some of the more important features of the present Civil Service Retirement Act, and the conference agreement on 
H. R. 4127—Continued 


Feature Present Retirement Act Conference agreement on H. R. 4127 


If annuitant leaves a widow and a child entitled to benefits, widow 
is entitled to immediate annuity equal to 50 percent of his an- 
nuity. This widow’s annuity continues until she dies, remar- 
ries, or reaches age 50. 

If an annuitant or an employee with at least 5 years of service dies, 
unmarried child under age 18 or incapable of self-support is en- 
titled to immediate annuity which terminates at death, marriage, 
age 18, or removal of disability. If there is a widow, annuity 
is equal to 44 of employee’s annuity, $900 divided by number of 
children, or $360, whichever is lesser. If there is no spouse an- 
nuity is equal to 4 employee’s ahnuity, $1,200 divided by number 
of children, or $480, whichever is lesser. 

Ifan employee dies without leaving a survivor qualified for annuity, 
his individual account with interest is payable. If all qualified 
survivor annuities are terminated before an amount equal to 
the individual account has been paid, the balance is payable 
with interest. If an annuitant dies before he and any qualified 
survivors have received an amount equa! to his individual account 
with interest the balance and any accrued annuity are payable. 

Abolishes tontine in accounts of all present employees. All deduc- 
tions made are immediately credited to employee’s individual 
account. 

Full credit allowed without deposit. Military service credited only 
after at least 5 years of civilian service. 

3 percent in all cases. 


Widow’s annuity where annuitant | No provision unless wife was named as survivor annuitant at time 
dies. of employee’s retirement, 


Children’s annuity benefits No provision 


Lump-sum death benefit U 


m death of an employee, his individual account with interest, 
is payable; upon death of an annuitant, any accrued annuity, 
and any unexpended balance remaining to his credit are payable. 


We anncveasglcsacggmvasculabneiann, Sets aside $1 for each month of service after June 30, 1930, which 
is returned to employee only in event of involuntary separation. 


Military service Opdene deposit required for full credit for services after July 31, 
Interest on individual account 


Deduction rate 
Effective date 


4 percent through periods of service, and 3 percent through periods 
of separation after 5 years of service. 
percent, 
First day of the second month following the month of approval 
except for (a) the increase in deduction rate which is the first day 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does the bill provide 
for a reduction in the contribution on 
the part of the Federal employees? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. No; the 
bill provides that the previous contribu- 
tion of the Federal employee of 5 per- 
cent shall be increased to 6, an increase 
of 20 percent. 

Mr. DONDERO. What about the con- 
tribution on the part of the Federal 
Government? ; 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. There is 
no fixed contribution on the part of the 
Federal Government. Each year usually 
Congress appropriates about $200,000,000 
to this fund. The civil-service retire- 
ment plan was started in 1921, but the 
Government did not begin contributing 
to the fund until 1929. 

Mr. DONDERO. The reason I asked 
the question was that the amount of the 
retirement fund now seems to be so large 
as not to require an increase in the con- 
tribution on the part of the employees. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I can- 
not agree with the gentleman from Mich- 
igan because of the increased costs that 
will be brought about by this bill due to 
larger annuities and the provisions for 
widows and for children under 18 years 
of age. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES. I want to emphasize the 
statement that the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has made to the 
effect that this report is a unanimous 
report of the conferees on both sides of 
the Capitol, the other body as well as 
the House. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I may say that about $30,000,- 
000 of the increased cost is due to the 
provision increasing the annuities of 
present retired employees. We felt that 


of first 
1948; (c 


pay period after June 30, 1948; (>) interest rate, Jan. 1, 


survivor benefits, date of approval; (d) involuntary 


separation after 25 years of service, July 1, 1947. 


the annuities of the retired employees 
at this time are too small, especially those 

* in the lower brackets; therefore the con- 
ference report provides that every re- 
tired employee now drawing an annuity 
shall receive a 25-percent increase in his 
present annuity, or $300 per year, which- 
ever is the lesser amount. In other 
words, an annuitant now drawing $1,200 
per year or less will get a 25-percent 
increase. An annuitant drawing $2,500 
or more will get an increase of $300 as 
the maximum, 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEvENsoN]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 21 last the House unanimously 
passed H. R. 4127, which I sponsored as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Re- 
tirement Legislation of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service; on January 
23 the Senate passed an amended H. R. 
4127. I am happy to report that the 
conferees have agreed on a bill that rep- 
resents a great achievement on the part 
of the Eightieth Congress. I am certain 
that the House will accept the report of 
the conferees and that this action will 
reflect great credit on Congress. The 
improvements contained in this measure 
are the most important changes made 
since the retirement act was first enacted 
in 1920. The amendments contained in 
H. R. 4127 were dictated by experience, 
changing conditions, and demonstrated 
need. From an administrative viewpoint 
changes indicated by the experience of 
27 years have been placed in operation. 
H. R. 4127 will result in great improve- 
ment from the standpoint of administra- 
tion. With the passage of H. R. 4127 the 
Government employee for the first time 
will be able to compute his annuity with- 
out the help of an expert. He will be 
able to actually figure his annuity with- 
out resorting to actuarial factors and 
complicated tables. Yes, without a doubt 
the amendments contained in H. R. 4127 


/ 
represent the greatest single advance in 
the history of retirement legislation. 

This bill establishes new methods of 
computing annuities to replace the three 
complicated measures in the present law. 
The new formulas provide a credit of $25 
for each year‘ of service plus 1 percent of 
the average salary for five consecutive 
years multiplied by the number of years’ 
service or 1% percent of the average 
salary for five consecutive years multi- 
plied by the number of years of service. 
The Senate amendment limited the num- 
ber of years of computable service to 35 
years, but the conferees agreed on a dif- 
ferent type of limitation. Under the 
agreement in the conference report there 
is no limit on the number of years of 
service, but the annuity in no case can 
exceed 80 percent of salary. 

The new formulas will bring the an- 
nuity of the employees closer to the rela- 
tive comparative position existing with 
relation to salary. Too wide a discrep- 
ancy between salaries and annuities has 
the effect of keeping men in the service 
long after they should retire. It has the 
effect of creating hidden annuitants, em- 
ployees who remain on the rolls on full 
pay after the period when they should 
retire. Writing in the American Eco- 
nomic Security Magazine, published by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Marion B. Folsom, treasurer of the 
Eastman Kodak Co., stated: 

The prime purpose of a retirement plan, 
of course, is to enable the company to retire 
an employee on a pension when he has passed 
his period of usefulness. If the employee 
has had long service, the management nat- 
urally hesitates to release him if it knows he 
will have to take a sharp reduction in his 
living standards. Without a pension plan, 
the employer may keep such a worker on the 
force, at least for a few years. As a result 
there is a pension cost which is buried among 
other costs. In actual practice, a direct 
saving in pay roll is a substantial offset to 
the current cost of the pension plan. 


H. R. 4127 provides an increase of $309, 
or 25 percent, whichever is lesser, for all 
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employees now on the retired rolls. 
These employees are in sore need of re- 
lief. They contributed real dollars to the 
retirement fund, and in return have been 
receiving dollars sharply reduced in pur- 
chasing power. These annuitants have 
had a precarious time trying to meet rap- 
idly rising living costs. I am pleased 
that we are able to bring these annuitants 
a measure of happiness. 

One of the great defects of the present 
Civil Service Retirement Act has been its 
failure to provide for widows and de- 
pendents. The Railroad Retirement Act 
provides for widows’ annuities. Social 
Security provides for widows and depend- 
ents. The Dominion Retirement Act 
covering government employees in the 
Dominion of Ganada has had such a pro- 
vision for a ‘number of years. The pas- 
sage of H. R. 4127 will remedy this de- 
fect; it does provide for the widows and 
dependents of civil-service employees. 
The benefits that will arise to all as a 
result of these provisions are incalculable. 

The employees are bearing a large 
share of the increased cost of the bill in 
that the deductions from their salaries 
are being increased from 5 to 6 percent. 
The benefits provided in the bill justify 
the increased deductions for every single 
employee. All will benefit; the family 
benefits are outstanding, but the bene- 
fits for others are substantial. In pass- 
ing this legislation we are making great 
strides in good personnel policy. The 
passage of H. R. 4127 will rank with the 
top achievements of this Congress. This 
bill represents the greatest advance in 
retirement legislation in the history of 
the Congress. 

I am happy to have had a part in the 
sponsorship of this retirement legislation. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. Battie]. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege to work on this legis- 
lation in the subcommittee and then in 
the full Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. This is a progressive step 
which will result in higher prestige for 
Government employment and better 
service from Government employees. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge favorable consider- 
ation of this legislation at this time by 
the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time es he may desire to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to lend my voice 
and support to this measure which we 
have before us today. Chairman Rees 
and Congressman Murray of Tennessee 
have given the changes the conference 
report has made in H. R. 4127, as it 
passed the House. I would like to just 
make a brief statement as to some of 
the major changes that this legislation, 
when enacted into law, will make in our 
Retirement Act. 

We are substituting for the present 
actuarial basis a more simplified method 
of computing retirement benefits. We 
are permitting employees to count all 
years of service for retirement and elim- 
inating the present limitation of 35 years. 
We are providing for the surviving 
widows and children of employees and 
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annuitants. Finally, we are increasing 
by 25 percent, or $300, whichever is the 
lesser, the annuity of retired employees. 

On this latter point I believe this 
legislation has great merit. Many of 
the retired employees received very low 
salaries during the time of their employ- 
ment with the Government. They did 
not have the opportunity for a high 
5-year average of earnings enjoyed by 
the employees at the present time and 
during the war years. Many of our an- 
nuitants are receiving less than $800 a 
year. Iam sure that the $300 additional, 
while not adequate to meet all their 
needs, will be very helpful to them. 

My own inclination would have dou- 
bled this sum and given them an approx- 
imate minimum of $1,400 a year. Peo- 
ple cannot live in this day of high prices 
on the miserly sum we allow these faith- 
ful former employees. 

It can be seen by this measure that 
our retirement system is a growing 
thing, extending its coverage and bene- 
fits to the Federal employees. As the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] stated, the entire payment of funds, 
until 1930, was made from the contri- 
butions of the employees, and until that 
time the Government had not made any 
appropriations for the fund. Most of 
these people, whom we are helping by 
increasing the annuities of retired em- 
Ployees, are the individuals who, through 
those years, alone and without Govern- 
ment assistance, kept this retirement 
fund solvent. I look upon this increase 
for the present annuitants as a fitting 
recognition of their faith and service in 
and to the retirement fund. Govern- 
ment is not breaking faith with these 
people. 

This bill represents a step in the right 
direction, and I am proud to have had 
a part in its formation. Government 
should be the ideal employer; and, while 
we have a long way to go, we have offered 
a pattern that can be followed by the 
States, their political subdivisions, and 
industry generally. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have permission to insert their state- 
ments at this point in the Recorp on 
the pending conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objecuon. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee and also chair- 
man of the conferees, Mr. Rees, has just 
clearly stated the provisions of the House 
bill (H. R. 4127) as it passed the House 
and pointed out the differences between 
the House bill and the conference agree- 
ment, which is before the House for ap- 
proval. 

As one of the managers on the part 
of the House, I am pleased that we were 
able-to present a conference report which 
so nearly follows the measure the Mem- 
bers of the House originally approved. 
I am sure that the great body of Federal 
employees subject to the civil-service 
retirement laws who will benefit under 
the liberalizing provisions of this act 
are enthusiastic over the result. 
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It is not my desire to make a detailed 
analysis of the provisions of the bill but 
I would like to emphasize that in this 
measure we are providing for, first, a 
more simplified method of computing 
retirement benefits; secondly, permitting 
employees to count all years of service; 
third, Broviding for the surviving widows 
and children; and fourth, increasing by 
25 percent or $300 the annuity of retired 
employees. 

The Federal employees themselves are 
paying for a substantial portion of these 
benefits by increasing their contribu- 
tions from the present 5 percent of their 
income to a 6-percent rate. 

I can recommend this bill as the :prod- 
uct of diligent and careful consideration 
by both the Senate and House conferees. 

Mr. YOUNGBLOOD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
would like to make the following state- 
ment: 

H. R. 4127, a bill to liberalize the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, today passed the 
House of Representative. I am proud 
to state that this bill is one which I not 
only voted for on the floor of the House 
but one which, as a member of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, I was 
instrumental in having reported out of 
committee and in drafting in its present 
form. 

It is legislation of this type, construc- 
tive and forward-looking, which should 
be passed to reward our hard-working 
and deserving employees. 

I repeat, I am proud and happy, too, 
to have had a share in this legislation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a piece of legislation which I have long 
supported and have been anxious to see 
enacted. I believe we are putting the 
finishing touches on it today, as far as 
Congress is concerned. No doubt the 
acceptance of this conference report will 
complete the process not only in the 
House but very probably in the Senate, 
and I think that there is no question but 
that the President will sign it. 

During the past several years I have 
received many pathetic letters from re- 
tired Government employees stating that 
their retirement benefits were not suffi- 
cient in these days of rising costs of liv- 
ing. They have asked for some relief 
through increased benefit payments. 
Since these retirement benefits are com- 
puted on an actuarial basis it was ob- 
vious that only the generosity of the Gov- 
ernment could increase these heretofore 
fixed benefits.. In this bill the Govern- 
ment does make that increase so that 
those who have already retired will be 
granted a 25-percent increase, or $300 a 
year more, in payments, whichever is the 
lesser. Such increase will be a distinct 
help to such retired employees." 

I am pleased, too, that legislative em- 
ployees here on the Hill may also elect to 
come under the provision. As I under- 
stand the measure, there will be substan- 
tial benefits to our-secretaries and office- 
staff members even though they are not 
likely to be for so many years in the 
Government employment as are the 
other Federal employees. This change 
in the Retirement Act liberalizes these 
provisions, and I think will be very sig- 
nificant and helpful for the members 
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of our office staffs. True, the deductions 
for all are increased, but the benefits are 
worth more than the employees are pay- 
ing because of the generous payments 
made by the Government itself. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Kier, for Tuesday, February 
24, and Wednesday, February 25, on ac- 
count of illness. 

To Mr. Hucu D. Scott, Jr. (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Sumpson), from February 24, 
1948, to March 15, 1948, on account of 
official business. 

To Mr. CHIPERFIELD (at the request, of 
Mr. ARENDS), indefinitely, on account of 
official business. 

To Mr. Reeves, for 1 day, on account 
of illness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BUSBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article that he 
wrote for the Republican Magazine en- 
titled “Inflation Comes From the Acts 
of the Government.” 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 
ACT, 1948 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill CH. R. 5525) making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that general de- 
bate continue not to exceed 30 minutes, 
the time to be equally divided between 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Can- 
NON] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I have requests for 
time in excess of 30 minutes. Can the 
gentleman make it 45 minutes on a side? 

Mr. TABER. Would not 30 minutes 
be sufficient? 

Mr. CANNON. Not to exceed 45 min- 
utes on a side. We might not use all of 
the time. ; 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that general debate con- 
tinue for 1% hours, the time to be equally 
divided between the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CaNNon] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the bill be read 
under the 5-minute rule? 

Mr. TABER. Oh, yes. I may say that 
in my opinion there are no controversial 
items in the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

SPEAKER 


e . The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5525, with 
Mr. McGrecor in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there are about 25 or 
30 items in this bill totaling $131,000,000. 
There are a few routine items for the 
House of Representatives, including coal 
for the Capitol Power Plant. There is an 
item required for the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. There is an item for 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, which is needed right away to 
carry themon. There are items for the 
Federal Security Agency; $3,300,000 for 
the Bureau of Employees’ Compensa- 
tion; $1,583,942 for grants to States for 
the further development of vocational 
education; $15,000,000 to the Public 
Health Service to take care of the money 
falling due under contract authorizations 
in the hospital construction program; 
$101,000,000 to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration for grants to States for old- 
age pensions. There is an item for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
permit the accelerated operation of 
mortgage-guaranty items, an increase 
in the limitation by $200,000. There is 
an item for the Philippine War Damage 
Commission, an administrative expense 
authorization, of $275,000, payable out of 
other funds. There are items for the 
District of Columbia totaling $801,000 
which are necessary at this time. For 
the Agricultural Department, for insect 
investigations and.that sort of thing, ap- 
proximately $1,500,000. For fighting 
forest fires about $5,500,000, and there is 
an item for the Commerce Department 
for the Coast and Geodetic Survey to 
cover some critical territory up around 
Alaska. 

These are items that had to be brought 
in at this time and made available before 
the 1st of March, and have, therefore, 
been gathered together out of the defi- 
ciency estimates before action upon the 
larger portion of the estimates could be 
considered and could be taken care of. 

I do not think it is necessary to say 
anything more about the bill at this 
time. ; 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Does 
this bill carry. appropriations for the set- 
tlement of court claims where a citizen 
has sued the Government and action has 
been completed? 

Mr. TABER. Where the items have 
been submitted to us by the Budget; yes. 
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Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Will 
this be the last bill of this session for 
that purpose? 

Mr. TABER. No; there will be a bill 
which I hope to have out here about the 
11th of March, which will have the larger 
items of deficiency suggestions before 
us. Then -there will be another bill in 
May. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Would 
it be feasible to set up an annual appro- 
priation for the payment of those claims 
so that when a person brings suit and 
wins that suit there will not be such a 
long delay in settlement? I have an ac- 
cident case in my district where the 
court awarded the living members of the 
family that were left after the accident 
$73,000. The family is practically desti- 
tute today. 

Mr. TABER. There should be no sub- 
stantial delay in that. The small items 
are taken care of quickly now. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAND. May I ask the gentleman 
if this is true: I have been advised that 
the Marketing Division of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service has completely run out 
of money so that they are now prepar- 
ing the usual marketing reports which 
are of great value to the commercial 
fishing industry but do not have enough 
money to mail them to their list of sub- 
scribers. I wonder whether that item 
has been called to the attention of the 
gentleman or his committee and what 
the status of it may be. I do not believe 
it is in this bill. I have just looked 
through it hurriedly. 

Mr. TABER. I remember that came 
up, but I cannot tell the gentleman just 
at the moment whether or not it is in 
the bill. : 

Mr. HAND. I would assume. it in- 
volves very little money, yet it is a serv- 
ice of great importance to the commer- 
cial fishing industry. 

Mr. TABER. I do not think they are 
very bad off on it. I think that when 
the other bill comes along iv will carry 
anything of that character that has to 
be done. The other bill will be along 
in about 2 weeks. 

Mr. HAND. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
certain every Member of the House read 
with surprise and indignant disapproval 
an editorial which appeared in a local 
paper yesterday, or the day before, in 
which this statement is made: 

Several chairmanships-of key committees— 


Of the House of Representatives— 


are held by doddering old men who are no 
longer able to keep pace with the exacting 
demands of the age in which we are living. 
Others are in the hands of misfits and re- 
actionaries who no longer have the feel of 
the public pulse, if they ever did. These men 
have been exerting an influence upon policy 
making out of all proportion to their num- 
bers because of the strategic positions that 
age and length of service have given them. 

The two most powerful committees in the 
House are under the sway of chairmen who 
are sadly out of step with the most vigorous 
and constructive elements in the Republican 
Party. 
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We doubt that JoHN Taser, of Appropria- 
tions, would have a look-in if committee 
chairmanships were distributed on the basis 
of merit. 


I realize, Mr. Chairman, that when- 
ever a man is elected to Congress he 
thereby abandons any claims to justice, 
courtesy, or protection against any slan- 
der or calumny with which any man, 
either in the press or privately, may de- 
sire to assail him. But I do not think 
in all my recollection that I have seen 
a@ more flagrant abuse of that broad li- 
cense than in this particular instance. 

There have appeared recently in prac- 
tically every national magazine, includ- 
ing the Saturday Evening Post, Life, 
Fortune, and notably last Sunday’s mag- 
azine section of the New York Times, 
articles on the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] of a highly 
laudatory character. In all of these and 
numerous other articles on the work of 
the gentleman from New York, Chair- 
man TABER, which have appeared 
during the entire Congress there has 
never been a single suggestion of any 
such criticism and abuse as is contained 
in this scurrilous editorial. There has 
never been upon the part of any Mem- 
ber of the House or the other body at any 
time since the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser] assumed the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions any suggestion or intimation of this 
character. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold no brief for 
the gentleman from New York, JOHN 
Taser. He is wrong oftener than he is 
right. Like Ephraim, “he is joined to his 
idols”—reactionary Republican princi- 
ples. But I must say that from my ob- 
servation, which covers several sessions 
of Congress, there has been no more 
aggressive, vigorous, intelligent, con- 
structive leadership upon the part of any 
committee chairman in either body in 
the years it has been my privilege to serve 
here. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. 


I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree with my dis- 
tinguished friend from Missouri in what 
he says about the distinguished gentle- 


man from New York (Mr. Taser]. When 
the Waskington Post, that is the Ameri- 
can Pravda, that Communist-controlled 
publication that has been smearing Con- 
gress so long, attacks JoHN Taser his 
stock certainly goes up in my market. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, of 
course there is a reason for everything, 
and there is a very obvious reason for 
this editorial. During the last three 
sessions of Congress a determined effort 
has been made to convince the American 
people that something was radically 
wrong with the procedure of the Con- 
gress, and that unless radical steps were 
taken democracy itself would fail in the 
United States. I am quoting their exact 
words. 

In response to such absurd propa- 
ganda, Congress, largely by way of ex- 
periment, finally passed the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946. 

And now, after 2 years trial, when we 
look back in retrospect we note that not 
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a single one of the provisions in that 
much-discussed measure has proved 
effective. None of its glittering promises 
has been fulfilled. The Congress is still 
moving along in its accustomed routine, 
still transacting its business efficiently 
and effectively as it did during the stress 


and strain of the greatest war in history. . 


Recently, at a meeting of the subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Committee on the 
Legislative Budget, consisting of 20 men, 
10 drawn from each of the two Houses, 
there was universal agreement, expressed 
without a dissenting voice, that the whole 
thing was impracticable and unwork- 
able; that it should never have been 
adopted; and that it should now be 
amended or repealed, preferably re- 
pealed. That agreement expressed not 
only the opinion of those 10 ranking 
Members of the House, but unquestion- 
ably the opinion of an overwhelming 
majority of the House itself. The utter 
failure of the entire Reorganization Act 
is too obvious to require demonstration. 
And the instigators of the streamlining 
campaign, who ghost-wrote much of the 
editorial comment at the time the meas- 
ure was up for consideration, and then 
collected and collated the material for 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
under extensions of remarks, and who 
are now serving on the staff of the Con- 
gress, prompts this attempted reprisal 
against the chairman who foresaw the 
futility of the act and the Committee on 
Appropriations which has found it im- 
possible to utilize successfully any pro- 
vision incorporated in the act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

Reverting to articles in various na- 
tional magazines just referred to, there 
appeared in a recent issue of Collier’s a 
high and deserved encomium on the 
Speaker of the House. I subscribe most 
heartily to the many laudatory things 
said in that article about our distin- 
guished Speaker. I yield to no one in 
my affectionate regard for him as a man, 
or in my regard and admiration for his 
outstanding ability as a legislator, as the 
presiding officer of the House, and as 
heir apparent to the Presidency of the 
United States. No more talented and 
gifted man has served in the high office 
of the Speakership. But there is one 
perhaps inadvertent statement in the 
article—one which has since been re- 
peated in many quarters—which must 
not be allowed to go unchallenged. 

The statement was to the effect that 
under his Speakership a Republican Con- 
gress has balanced the budget; that the 
Republican-controlled Eightieth Con- 
gress achieved a balanced budget for the 
first time in 16 years; that it took a Re- 
publican Congress to achieve the first 
balanced budget in 16 years. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no foun- 
dation whatever for such statements. 
When the Republican Party took over 
control of the Congress in January 1947, 
the budget they received from the Presi- 
dent was not only in balance, but it was 
in balance for the first time since it went 
into the red during the Hoover adminis- 
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tration. If anyone here on the floor, or 
elsewhere, entertains the slightest doubt 
about the accuracy of that statement, or 
if there is any claim that our Republican 
friends are entitled to any credit for bal- 
ancing the budget for either the fiscal 
year of 1948 or 1949, it is only necessary 
to examine the figures set forth in table 
5, on page A-10 of the Budget submitted 
to the Congress early last month. 

The last fiscal year in which we were 
at war was the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946. Only 6 months and 3 days fol- 
lowing the close of that fiscal year the 
President presented a balanced budget 
for the fiscal year 1948. And that is the 
year Republican apologists would have 
the country believe they balanced the 
budget. Such claims are manifestly ab- 
surd. You can be certain the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser], 
who probably knows as much about the 
fiscal affairs of the Nation as any man 
alive, has never made any such ridicu- 
lous claims as that. 

The Government was in the red when 
they turned it over to us in 1933. We 
received it in the red and we turned it 
back to them in the black. And in my 
opinion it will be in the red again when 
they return it to us in the next Congress. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr.POAGE. Ifthe gentleman will re- 
call, the chairman of the committee has 
just indicated that there would be an- 
other deficiency bill within 2 weeks. Is 
that the gentleman’s understanding? 

Mr.CANNON. Yes. The pending bill 
carries only emergency appropriations 
which must be made available in the next 
few days. 

Mr.POAGE. It seems to me we should 
right at this point give some -considera- 
tion to the one item that I think is most 
pressing from the standpoint of need of 
appropriation at this time and that is to 
provide money with which the Rural 
Electrification Cooperatives of this Na- 
tion may make firm commitments for the 
purchase of equipment, much of which 
cannot be delivered for 1, 2, and in some 
cases even 3 years. Until they are able 
to point to an appropriation or an au- 
thorization to borrow the morey, they 
cannot make firm contracts for the pur- 
chase of that equipment. The result is 
that they get further and further be- 
hind each and every month and that they 
are put at a terrible disadvantage as 
compared with the private concerns that 
are able to make commitments for some 
time in the future. 

Is it the gentleman’s understanding 
that at the time the next deficiency bill 
is brought before the House there will 
be an opportunity to offer an amend- 
ment to include—unless the committee 
sees fit, which I hope it will, to bring it 
in—an item appropriating that money or 
granting the authority for the needed 
loans? 

Mr. CANNON. I am in heartiest ac- 
cord with the views expressed by the gen- 
tleman. I trust that before the end of 
the session the provision which the gen- 
tleman suggests can be made.’ Oppor- 
tunity will be afforded to offer such an 
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amendment when the next deficiency bill 
comes before the House. 

Mr. POAGE. I hope we do not walt 
until the end of the session because each 
month that passes means the REA- 
financed cooperatives get much farther 
behind in orders for the future. It is 
not so much a matter of what is going 
to happen during the months of March, 
April, and May, 1948, as what material 
is going to be delivered in 1949, 1950, 
and even 1951. The shortage of equip- 
ment in this Nation is so great that un- 
less you get firm orders that are backed 
up with the ability to pay you simply 
cannot buy this needed material and 
equipment. The stoppage if work is go- 
ing to occur 1, 2, or 3 years hence 
unless we are able to say that the 
money is available at this time. We do 
not have to spend all of it at this time, 
but we do have to make it available, else 
we are going to leave these farmer coop- 
eratives at a terrible disadvantage in the 
years to come. Even now there are 
thousands of rural homes that have been 
waiting 2, 3, and even 5 years for 
electrical service. They are entitled 
to immediate help. I hope it may be 
possible for the committee to include 
that item in the next deficiency bill or 
else give us an opportunity to offer an 
amendment on the floor of the House and 
let the membership express their views in 
connection with this matter on the next 
deficiency bill. I know this is an urgent 
deficiency bill. The Chairman has 
stated he hopes we will not offer any 
amendments. I will cooperate with the 
committee but I call on the committee 


now to cooperate with the farmer and 
the REA by including the needed funds 
in the next deficiency bill. 

Mr. CANNON. The money should be 


provided as soon as possible. The earlier 
the money is appropriated the earlier 
the service can be supplied. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, the father of REA 
legislation. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is my intention to 
offer an amendment to the pending bill 
for the reason that the REA cooperative 
associations throughout the country need 
$300,000,000 to carry them over to the 
end of the fiscal year. There is no rea- 
son why we should be sending billions of 
dollars to other countries and refusing 
to lend to the farmers of our Nation 
enough money to build power lines to 
their homes. An amendment is in order 


on this order and I am preparing the - 


amendment now and hope to have it 
ready by the time the gentleman gets 
through. 

Mr. CANNON. Such an amendment, 
of course, will be in order either on this 
bill or on the next deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr, RANKIN. If we wait until the 
next bill the chances are it will be along 
toward the end of the session and that 
will be too late. 

Mr. TABER. That is not right. 

Mr, RANKIN. I know it is right. 
They are appealing to me from all over 
this country saying they need these 
funds, as the gentleman from Texas said 
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a Moment ago, to enable them to make 
contracts for the necessary materials. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman from 
Mississippi well knows there will be the 
regular deficiency bill before this com- 
mittee by about the 17th of March. May 
I suggest to the gentleman that it would 
perhaps be more appropriate at that 
time because the items that are con- 
tained in this deficiency are purely emer- 
gency items of a critical character and 
were brought in here in advance of the 
regular deficiency because of their criti- 
cal nature. So there will be an oppor- 
tunity offered the gentleman before the 
17th of March. 

Mr. RANKIN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin this is more ur- 
gent than nine-tenths of the items in 
this bill. If we wait until the next de- 
ficiency bill we will wait until the end of 
the fiscal year and that will be too late. 

Mr. KEEFE. May I correct my re- 
mark to indicate that the chairman of 
the committee said the llth of March 
instead of the 17th. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. KEeere]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time in order to say a word and 
report some progress in connection with 
the hospital building program authorized 
under the Hill-Burton resolution. You 
will recall that when the Federal Security 
Agency-Labor Department appropriation 
bill was before the House in the last ses- 
sion, that considerable controversy arose 
due to the fact that the committee saw 
fit to report merely a contract authoriza- 
tion of $75,000,000 instead of a direct ap- 
propriation for that amount, it being 
understood that the Hill-Burton bill au- 
thorizes appropriations each year for 4 
years up to $75,000,000 a year for Fed- 
eral grants in aid of State hospital 
construction. 

Now I want to report that despite all 
of the argument that was made at that 
time, the Congress supported the action 
of the committee. What has been the 
result under it? They have had a very 
magnificent experience, and there is in 
this bill a direct appropriation for $15,- 
000,000 to carry out and implement the 
contract authorizations that have been 
approved just as fast as the States can 
proceed with that hospital building 
program. 

There will be submitted in the regular 
bill an appropriation for $60,000,000 to 
implement the hospital building program 
in fiscal year 1949. They all concede 
and admit now, despite the argument 
that was provoked by my friend from 
Tennessee when the regular supply bill 
was before us last year, that the action 
of the subcommittee and the Congress 
in providing contract authorizations for 
the limit of the authorization instead of 
direct cash appropriations, has worked 
exceedingly well, and meets all of the 
requests of the administrators at the 
Federal level as well as the people in- 
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terested in that program in the States. 
We are making great progress in this hos- 
pital construction program, and I envi- 
sion the time within the next few years 
when the great crying need that exists 
all over this country and in every part 
of the country for hospital facilities will 
have been met as the result of the in- 
spiration to that program that the Con- 
gress provided in the enactment of the 
Hill-Burton legislation. 

TI am glad to report that when we bring 
the bill in within the next week or 10 
days, providing funds generally for the 
Federal Security Agency and the Public 
Health Service, you will have a look at 
that program and you will be able to 
see the progress that has been made in 
the States themselves, who are raising 
$2 for every $1 furnished by the Pederal 
Government, and one of the interesting 
things you will note in connection with 
that program is that the hospitals that 
are being built and that have been ap- 
proved for construction now are hos- 
pitals in rural communities and commu- 
nities where the most dire need exists, 
and as the result of the program of 
training that we envision in connection 
with this whole program we are going 
to be able to induce doctors and techni- 
cians and nurses into these communi- 
ties to staff these institutions and bring 
public-health activities and hospitals to 
communities that never would have had 
them, were it not for the activation of 
this program by the last Congress. It 
is a very interesting program, and we 
will discuss it at some further length 
when the regular bill comesin. But here 
we have the proof of the wisdom of the 
Congress in providing contract authori- 
zations instead of direct appropriations 
when, instead of $75,000,000 that they 
wanted last year.and tried to put in the 
bill, all that they can possibly spend this 
year is $15,000,000, and this bill provides 
that money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. HESELTON]. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have submitted to the chairman of the 
subcommittee and the ranking member a 
limitation which I understand meets, gen- 
erally speaking, with their approval. It 
would provide, on page 11, line 14, after 
the word “law” to strike out the period 
and insert a semicolon and add the words 
“Provided further, That no part of the 
foregoing appropriation shall be used for 
the purpose of converting any coal-heat- 
ing units to oil or natural gas in any 
federally owned or rented buildings in or 
outside the District of Columbia, or for 
the installation of oil-heating units in 
any new construction.” 

Yesterday I referred to this briefly, and 
I think it covers the ground as well as I 
could do it now. This is on page 1622 of 
the Recorp. I stated first that I had 
simply glanced through the committee 
print of the bill but had not had an op- 
portunity to discuss the bill with the 
chairman and the members of the Sub- 
committee on War Department Civil 
Functions. I was referring then to the 
civil functions bill, which will come up 
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later in the week, and I understand, on 
Friday. The same reasoning applies to 
this bill. I said further: 

It may well be that the justifications and 
evidence presented to the subcommittee indi- 
cated that there were no buildings where 
heating is being converted from oil to coal 
in that particular field, or where new in- 
stallations are planned of oil-burning units. 
However, I do not find any limitation such 
as was written into the independent offices 
appropriation bill. Because I feel very 
strongly that we should consider the pro- 
priety of preventing this type of conversion 
if it is contemplated and, further, of making 
it impossible that during the fiscal year 1949 
any money should be spent anywhere for 
such purposes. 


Of course, the bill now under con- 
sideration covers the balance of the fiscal 
year 1948. 

I shall prepare for submission to the sub- 
committee a limitation similar to the one 
which the House accepted in connection with 
the independent offices appropriation com- 
mittee bill, and to which I am sure the com- 
mittee itself will give sympathetic considera- 
tion and treatment in our efforts to promote 
fuel-oil conservation, and first and foremost 
by the Federal Government itself. 


In hurriedly glancing over the hear- 
ings on this bill, I find that at page 30 
the gentleman who testified in behalf of 
the capital outlay, Gallinger Municipal 
Hospital, said: 

The additional amount of $4,000 is for cer- 
tain new heating facilities to be installed 
in that psychopathic division. 


I talked with him over the telephone 
a few minutes ago, and he stated that it 
is for radiators to be changed to air 
ducts, that they have been burning oil 
7 or 8 years, so I would assume that the 
amendment would not affect their pro- 
gram. On the other hand, I do think 
and I still insist that we should get the 
Federal Government out of the oil heat- 
ing business. It will be money saved if 
we succeed in doing it, also fuel saved 
for our industries and our homes, which 
I think should come first. 

Second, I call your attention to page 
43 of the hearings, where the Depart- 
ment of Sanitation discusses a refuse 
transfer station. The bill calls for $965,- 
000 for the construction of a refuse 
transfer station in square 739. In talk- 
ing to the same gentleman, Mr. Wilding, 
I was given to understand that the re- 
quest contemplates, as he put it, an in- 
stallation of some oil-burning units, but 
he said not very much. Of course, I un- 
derstand this “not very much” to be an 
approach to this problem, but I do not 
think it is the correct one. I think they 
ought to be putting in coal-burning units 
rather than oil-burning units. 

Then I call your attention to some- 
thing that we repeatedly overlook, that 
we up here on the Hill are kept warm 
by burning coal. David Lynn, the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, makes a request for 
the rebuilding of stokers and boilers, with 
a decreased cust in coal. What is good 
enough for us is good enough for our co- 
workers downtown, in my opinion. 

The last thing to which I wish to call 
your attention is that I tried to talk to 
Dr. Hoge, medical director, Bureau of 
State Services, of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, but he was out of town. I left a 
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message. There is an item in this bill 
calling for an additional $15,000,000, if 
I read it correctly. I will correct it later 
if Iam wrong. This is for the hospital 
program. They are not able to furnish 
me this afternoon with a statement that 
no hospitals are going to be erected 
burning bunker oil or burning heavy fuel 
oil. I suppose in my own district, where 
One hospital is approved, and in many 
of your districts where there are hos- 
pitals which have been approved, plans 
are being made. 

In spite of the fact that I may be 
criticized by some of my friends and con- 
stituents: at home for having submitted 
this amendment at this stage, my point is, 
and I think that we can all agree on it, 
that if a hospital organization in my or 
your district wants to go into the erec- 
tion of a new building and the installation 
of new oil-burning equipment, then they 
should measure the possibility of getting 
oil against the impossibility of carrying 
through. I think they should be required 
to furnish to the Health Service a full 
statement of what their possibilities are. 
More than anything else, I think this 
committee of the House, the powerful 
Committee on Appropriations, should 
have full information furnished to them 
before any undertaking of conversion or 
new installations goes forward. I hope 
very much that you will all agree that 
this is a sound amendment, and I believe 
the chairman of the committee and rank- 
ing member will see fit to accept the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 201. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used to pay the 
salary or wages of any person who engages in 
a strike against the Government of the 
United States or who is a member of an or- 
ganization of Government employees that 
asserts the right to strike against the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or who advocates, 
or is a member of an organization that ad- 
vocates, the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States by force or violence: Pro- 
vided, That for the purposes hereof an affi- 
davit shall be considered prima facie evidence 
that the person making the affidavit has not, 
contrary to the provisions of this section, en- 
gaged in a strike against the Government of 
the United States, is not a member of an 
organization of Government employees that 
asserts the right to strike against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or that such 
person does not advocate, and is not a mem- 
ber of an organization that advocates, the 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence: Provided fur- 
ther, That any person who engages in a strike 
against the Government of the United States 
or who is a member of an organization of 
Government employees that asserts the right 
to strike against the Government of the 
United States, or who advocates, or who is a 
member of an organization that advocates, 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence and accepts 
employment the salary or wages for which are 
paid from any appropriation contained in this 
act shall be guilty of a felony and, upon con- 
viction, shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned for not more than 1 year, or 
both: Provided further, That the above 
penalty clause shall be in addition to, and 
not in substitution for, any other provisions 
of existing law. 
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Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 11, line 14, after the word “law”, 
strike out the period, insert a semicolon, and 
add the words “Provided further, That no 
part of the foregoing appropriation shall be 
used for the purpose of converting any coal- 
heating unit to oil or natural gas in any Fed- 
erally owned or rented buildings in or outside 
the District of Columbia, or for the installa- 
tion of oil-heating units in any new con- 
struction.” 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think there is anything more I can 
add unless I can answer any question by 
any Member who may wish to inquire 
of me. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield gladly to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I greatly respect the 
courageous fight the gentleman has made 
to try to prevent the oil famine from be- 
coming more severe in his own section. 
However, I come from an oil community, 
where we have a surplus of oil many 
times. Our bottleneck is the matter of 
transportation and not of production. I 
would like the Recorp to show in the 
amendment that it is not the gentleman’s 
intention to prevent, where it is economi- 
cally feasible and an abundance of oil 
exists in a community, new construction 
or old construction using oil burners. I 
wish the gentleman could put something 
in there to give the Federal Works Ad- 
ministration, or whoever handles these 
buildings, the right to give us hardship 
relief in oil areas where the problem of 
oil is not as serious a question as it is in 
the gentleman’s community. 

Mr. HESELTON. I understand the 
gentleman’s position. I simply say this 
in reply: We have been told within the 
last week in the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce that 
if we will increase the storage tanks from 
275 gallons to a thousand gallons in our 
communities they will be able to store up 
the surplus from your community and 
avoid these recurrent shortages. If we 
succeed, and the industry is probing the 
possibility of assisting the individual 
consumer along this line, we will prob- 
ably bring from your area a substantial 
part of what you now call surplus in 
order to build up stocks. That is a slow 
process. I certainly am not going to 
offer any amendment that any Member 
feels is injurious to his own district. In 
the previous amendment the gentleman 
from Texas asked me to take out natural 
gas. I did so. It was reinserted by the 
House. The gentleman asked me to in- 
sert the words “when there is a shortage” 
and I did so, but as I explained earlier, 
I think that raises a question of con- 
struction. You may not be short at the 
moment but you may be very short next 
year. Perhaps I should say, in view of 
the gentleman’s advice as to the Situa- 
tion in his district that some of us may 
not be short now but may be in bad shape 
in early March. It is my feeling that we 
have such a terrific demand for every bit 
of oil we can get from any place, that the 
Federal Government at least should set 
the example by first, not converting from 
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coal to oil, and second, not undertaking 
to go into oil heating on new installa- 
tions, unless they can be dead certain of 
their supply. I say their supply is sec- 
ondary after your and my industries and 
institutions and your and my homes are 
heated. Of course, I want to bring about 
a sensible solution and, if the gentleman 
feels he can join me this afternoon, I 
shall be glad to talk with him about a 
better approach to future appropriation 
bills. If the gentleman feels that is im- 
possible, I appreciate his position and 
shall still try to work out this better solu- 
tion. Possibly we could then submit it 
to our colleagues in the other body for 
their consideration and for conference. 

If my explanation of my purpose does 
not satisfy the gentleman, I will be glad 
to hear what further modification he 
thinks should be made. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have great ad- 
miration for the courageous fight the 
gentleman has made. The only thing 
I wanted was that where we locate a hos- 
pital structure two-thirds of which is 
paid for by the State or the community, 
especially where there is an excess of oil 
and gas, to prohibit them from using 
that as a source of heat as the gentle- 
man’s amendment might, could disrupt 
our plans to build, because ‘we would not 
know how to use coal or where to get it. 

Mr. HESELTON. Let me make a sug- 
gestion. I agree that to try to write 
legislation on the floor is always dan- 
gerous, but as I said, some time ago I sub- 
mitted this proposal to the chairman of 
each of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tees so that the thing could be handled 
consistently. Unfortunately, however, I 
was not able to get it prepared soon 
enough to get it before this subcommit- 
tee or the subcommittee considering the 
War Department civil functions bill 
which also will come up this week. 

I would suggest that by our action here 
this afternoon we should place the bur- 
den on the Public Health Service to prove 
its contention before the Committee on 
Appropriations that they have a good 
case and that there ought to be an ex- 
ception in the case of hospitals in cer- 
tain districts. Then the Appropriations 
Committee can act after a consideration 
of all the factors in a given situation. I 
would go along and try to help the gen- 
tleman work out such a procedure. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. I just had occasion to 
read the gentleman’s amendment be- 
cause I am interested in the hospital-con- 
struction program. Under the wording 
of the amendment clearly it would have 
no application whatever to this hospital 
because it refers only to Federal struc- 
tures. Every hospital that is built under 
the Federal hospital-construction pro- 
gram is a State or individually owned 
property and is not a Federal institution 
in any sense of the word. His amend- 
ment, therefore, does not cover that par- 
ticular situation. 

Mr. HESELTON. I think the gentle- 
man has explained exactly what the situ- 
ation is. Had I realized that the amend- 
ment could be so interpreted, I would 
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have tried to strengthen it. I do not feel 
that even the hospital in my district 
should use oil unless they know where 


they are going to get their supply with 


reasonable certainty. 

The . The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time may be extended for an additional 
minute that I may ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. This subject comes 
regularly before the Committee on the 
Independent Offices appropriation bill. 
How does this amendment comport with 
the recommendations of that committee? 

Mr. HESELTON. It is almost identi- 
cal with the amendment that was 
adopted with the consent of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices when that bill was before us with 
the exception as I tried to indicate. I 
took out “natural gas” at the request of 
the gentleman from Texas. The gentle- 
man from Michigan, where they had a 


- very serious situation because of lack of 


gas in Detroit, offered an amendment 
which was accepted by the House return- 
ing those words. I strengthened it to 
this extent because you provide for a 
Capital refuse plant, a new building. I 
have added “new installations” not only 
conversions in existing installations, but 
when they build that plant, I think they 
should be very careful in explaining to 
you that they will not drain away oil that 
is needed by individuals and private in- 


‘dustry in Washington and the vicinity. 


Mr. CANNON. Does the amendment 
now before us have the approval of the 
subcommittee which regularly has charge 
of the legislation? 

Mr. HESELTON. It has, except, to be 
perfectly frank, it did not contain those 
on natural gas. My amendment was ac- 
cepted, with that exception, by the sub- 
committee on the independent-offices 
bill, plus the elimination of the words “in 
shortage areas,” and with the exception 
of new installations to which I have just 
referred. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman vield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Does this affect in- 
stallations in veterans’ hospitals where 
the hospital is operated by the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. HESELTON. It affects any prop- 
erty owned by the Federal Government, 
whether it be a veterans’ hospital or an 
office building. It provides that they 
would not be able to draw on these funds 
to convert from coal to oil or to install oil 
if they erect a new building, and if the 
title is in the Federal Government. In 
such circumstances I think they must 
conform to this limitation. 

Mr. PHILBIN. So we would have the 
situation wherein the hospital referred 
to by the gentleman from Minnesota 
would not be subject to this particular 
amendment. . 

Mr, HESELTON. That is right. 
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Mr. PHILBIN. But veterans’ hos- 
Ppitals constructed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be. 

Mr. HESELTON. That is right. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Does not the gentle- 
man think that is somewhat anomalous? 

Mr. HESELTON. I think we will have 
to leave it to our States and local com- 
munities to readjust the program they 
may have in terms of known facts and 
the best judgment they can exercise. 

As I said to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa,I do admit the comparative danger 
of writing legislation from the floor and, 
with that in mind, I submitted all the 
information I could obtain to several 
chairmen of the subcommittees. I have 
received many responses indicating they 
welcome this sort of a report and will 
be glad to check into it in terms of future 
appropriation bills. Unfortunately, I 
was not able to obtain the information 
soon enough to furnish it to this subcom- 
mittee or to the Subcommittees on In- 
dependent Offices and Civil Functions. 
It may be that I will have to submit an 
amendment to one or two other bills 
which are almost ready for report, but 
I agree with my friend, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, and my friend, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, that it would 
be far better if we could work out a 
sound approach which would create no 
hardship in any instance but would 
serve to assist shortage areas in building 
stocks so that we will not have this threat 
of recurrence of shortages winter after 
winter, to be followed by shortages of 
gasoline summer after summer. 

To make the situation perfectly clear, 
I do not think that any existing oil-heat- 
ing unit should be converted unless the 
relative cost justifies it. It is entirely 
possible that new construction in locali- 
ties where oil is relatively inexpensive 
and plentiful should be heated in that 
way. Too, there might be a burden of 
additional transportation which would 
be economically unsound if they had to 
convert to coal for instance. But, my 
whole approach is based on the repeated 
statements from competent Government 
Officials, as well as able industry repre- 
sentatives, that we just do not have suf- 
ficient oil now or in sight for several 
years to meet our full demands and, 
therefore, I think we should insist that 
the Federal Government not only rec- 
ommend conservation but practice it 
wherever possible. May I add, at this 
time, that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts and his colleagues on that side 
of the aisle from New England, as well 
as others in other sections, have co- 
operated magnificently in our joint ef- 
fort to work out a solution, and I wel- 
come such suggestions as he and the 
gentleman from Oklahoma have made 
because I think that among us we can 
develop a sound approach which will be 
helpful. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Corrin to the 
amendment offered by Mr. HesE.tton: After 
the words “natural gas” insert “or artificia) 
gas.” 
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Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, my rea- 
son for suggesting this amendment is the 
fact that artificial gas is made from fuel 
oil. If we are going to stipulate against 
conversion to fuel oil it would be en- 
tirely logical to stipulate against the use 
of artificial gas because artificial gas is 
made from fuel oil and thereby consti- 
tutes a drain on the fuel-oil resources. 
It is perfectly logical, therefore, to in- 
clude artificial as well as natural gas. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not like the original 
amendment nor even as a part of it the 
amendment to the amendment that has 
been proposed because it seems to me we 
are establishing a dangerous precedent. 
First of all the technical men who are in 
charge of either the construction or the 
operation of these projects should not be 
limited in the type of heating plant they 
are allowed to put in. Whether we 
recognize the fact that there is a present 
shortage of oil or whether we do not 
seems to me should not affect the gen- 
eral decision of the technical men who 
are required to decide how the heating 
plant shall work. 

It seems to me that if we could modify 
the amendments so as to state that oil 
or zas of either type shall not be used 
if anything else is possible and prac- 
ticable, or that availability of fuels shall 
be taken into account in design of the 
plant which is practically the idea sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
we would be getting down to a sensible 
regulation. 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. MUHLENBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 


Mr. O’HARA. I probably agree with 
the gentleman from the strictly archi- 
tectural and engineering viewpoints, but, 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
so Well said, we are facing a very serious 
oil shortage in this country so far as our 
homes and our people who use fuel oil 
are concerned. Certainly in most of 
these plants coal installations could be 
provided on which their has not been a 
severe shortage and it would be welcomed 
by the State of Pennsylvania, for 
example. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HESELTON. I fully recognize the 
lack of wisdom in legislating so em- 
phatically unless we have to. But may I 
say that I inquired of L. P. Steuart & Bro., 
Inc., last weex as to the amount of oil 
used in the schools of the District of 
Columbia and in various other public 
buiidings, and much to my astonish- 
ment I found it exceeds 8,000 gallons a 
week. That is a tremendous drain and 
that is the reason why we have these 
shortages. If we can confine them for a 
year I think we will know where we can 
get off, although I would agree with the 
gentleman I would not offer this type of 
amendment unless there was an emer- 
gency. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I agree that 
under present circumstances it may 
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sound like a wise thing to do, but I also 
believe that the precedent is bad and 
that if possible we should leave an out 
for those places where conditions make 
other installations practical. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. COFFIN. I would like to point out 
that it was the same discretion of these 
engineers that the gentleman has re- 
ferred to which caused the added in- 
stallation of over a million and a half 
fuel-oil burning units in the face of this 
shortage in supply. I doubt if we can 
stop it unless we do pass this sort of 
legislation. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. May I suggest to 
the gentleman that maybe it was the 
over-advertising of the oil industry and 
their promise of availability of fuel that 
may have contributed to it too. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. As I understand it, this 
is a deficiency appropriation? 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. And the people along 
the northeastern seaboard are faced with 
an emergency? 

Mr. O'HARA. And the Middle West 
also. 

Mr. RANKIN. And the Middle West 
also. This amendment wovld tend to 
help relieve this distressed condition. 
For that reason I may say to the gentle- 
man that I respect his views very much 
but I am inclined to support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I think we all 
realize present-day conditions, but I be- 
lieve we should not make it mandatory 
that this is all that may be done. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I have listened with 
great interest to the argument presented 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CoFFIN], in support of his substitute 
amendment. I call attention of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has devoted the 
major part of his life to the oil industry, 
and I look upon him as one of the au- 
thorities in this House on that subject, 
and Iam sure that his amendment would 
do nothing to in any way curtail the 
shipment of oil into the State of Penn- 
sylvania, where you already have enough 
coal to help you. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I agree with the 
gentleman entirely and it is not my in- 
tention to quarrel with the wording of 
the amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I did not understand 
that this amendment would adversely 
affect Pennsylvania or any other section 
of the country, but here we are preparing 
to spend billions of dollars, untold bil- 


“lions, limitless billions of dollars, we 


might say, in foreign countries, and let- 
ting our own people freeze to death when 
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we have plenty of fuel at home if we 
could just get it to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CorFrin] to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. HESELTON]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. HEsEL- 
TON] as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations 
what they plan to do regarding a sup- 
plemental appropriation for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. I visited hospi- 
tals in Massachusetts over the week end, 
and I find that the contemplated cuts, or 
the cuts that have already taken plate 
in those hospitals, are very seriously in- 
terfering with the care of the disabled 
veterans. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I do not know how much 
the gentlewoman knows about that situ- 
ation, but I will say this, that any short- 
age of help is not due to the failure of 
the Committee on Appropriations to pro- 
vide funds; that the President has sub- 
mitted an estimate with a reduction pro- 
posed as to almost every item of im- 
portance relating to personnel in the 
Veterans’ Administration. On the 16th 
of January the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs sent out a letter to all the 
branch and regional offices directing 
them to cut down their employees to the 
basis of the 1949 budget estimates. The 
thing has nothing whatever to do with 
available funds or anything else. It is 
simply pursuant to an order of the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs in a let- 
ter dated the 16th of January, of which 
I have a copy, which directs them to cut 
the force down to that level. If the gen- 
tlewoman has any suggestions to make, 
I would recommend that she make it to 
those who are responsible and not to 
those who are not responsible. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
will say to the gentleman that I plan 
tomorrow to take up the matter in con- 
ference with General Gray and one of 
the doctors. I have already taken up the 
matter by letter and telephone and in 
person with Veterans’ Administration 
officials. The cuts were ordered, as the 
gentleman has stated in the Veterans’ 
Administration. It seems to be a pastime 
of the Veterans’ Administration to blame 
the Appropriations Committee on cuts 
they themselves have initiated. Cushing 
General Hospital alone will lose 47 per- 
sons. They go back to the ceiling of 
November 30. On November 30 they had 
800 patients, whereas they have 900 
patients now. So it is much more than 
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the cut would seem to indicate. They 
have a very sizable cut, 47. In other 
words, they will have 47 fewer personnel 
to take care of 900 patients than they 
had to take care of 800 persons on Nov- 
ember 30. In the veterans’ hospital at 
Bedford they have lost 15 in personnel. 
Everyone knows that in the care of 
nervous and mentally ill patients, if you 
do not have attendants there are apt to 
be accidents, accidents among patients 
and others. It is a very serious problem. 
They have lost doctors and nurses in 
other VA hospitals in our State. 

Mr. TABER. There have been all 
sorts of ridiculous statements made to 
the effect that the Committee om Ap- 
propriations had stated that they would 
not consider a deficiency, but there is 
no budget estimate before us nor has 
there been any request made to us for 
for any additional funds, nor is there 
any need for funds if the funds that are 
already available were used. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think that point should be brought out. 
The budget officer of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Moore, appeared be- 
fore our Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
When I asked him if he was going to 
offer a supplemetal budget, he said, “No.” 
I said, “What dc you plan to do, then, 
let the veterans in’ the hospitals suffer?” 
He had no more to say. I know the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, if money is 
not available for use for these men who 
are suffering in the hospitals, would grant 
a supplemental appropriation. They al- 
ways have, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, with respect to the 
matter just discussed, I think the record 
should be clear. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations has never told the Veterans’ 
Administration that it should not submit 
deficiency requests, but I understand the 
attention of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion was called to the fact that under 
the antideficiency statute a deficiency 
should not be incurred until the money 
had been requested and appropriated to 
take care of a contemplated increase in 
activities. The testimony to which the 
gentlewoman refers was also referred to 
here one day in a little colloquy which 
I had with the centleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. McCormack]. I think 
there probably has been some misunder- 
standing as to what a deficiency is. The 
antideficiency statute makes it a viola- 
tion of law for an agency to employ peo- 
ple if it does not have money to pay them 
and requires the agency to apportion its 
expenditures from annual appropriations 
over a 12 months’ period. Still, an 
agency can bring in what is called a defi- 
ciency or supplemental estimate in which 
it requests funds in order to enable it 
to carry on an activity at an increased 
rate of personnel use or to meet rising 
costs. It is called a deficiency item if 
for use in a current year, a supplemental 
if to increase an amount for the subse- 
quent fiscal year. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 


Mr. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
would be absurd for the House to go on 
record as to a deficiency measure that 
money would not be authorized and ap- 
propriated for sick veterans or wounded 
veterans in hospitals. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
think it ever has gone on record that way. 
I doubt if it ever will. : 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
There is a general misunderstanding 
about it. 

FOREST SERVICE ITEMS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, before the debate on this bill 
closes, I wish to say a few words re- 
garding the items for the Forest Service 
which it carries. 

There are three classes of items. One 
is for control of insects and forest pests; 
one is for the administrative activities 
incident to marking timber for sale; one 
is for fire fighting. I hope that Members 
interested will read the hearings on each 
of ‘these. 

The committee has taken what I re- 
gard as a most constructive atiitude with 
respect to the requests of the Forest 
Service in reporting the requested 
amounts in this urgent deficiency bill. 
Thereby, the money will be made avail- 
able at the earliest possible date so that 
it can be used to the greatest advantage. 

Last year the committee approved a 
request for $395,000 to combat the tus- 
sock moth, which was endangering rich 
forest resources in Idaho. The gentle- 
man from Utah (Mr. GRANGER] reported 
to us in the hearings last week that the 
campaign had been 100 percent success- 
ful and that the Service was able to re- 
turn to the Treasury $57,000 unspent. 

In effect, we gave the Forest Service 
a vote of confidence on this type of work 
by reporting favorably in this bill a re- 
quest for $843,000 for similar control pro- 
grams this season; $525,000 for fighting 
the pine beetle in the Targhee, Teton, 
Caribou, and Bridger Forests and the 
Grand Teton and Yellowstone National 
Parks; $235,000 for combating the bark 
beetle in the valuable ponderosa pine 
forests of the Black Hills in South Da- 
kota and Wyoming; and three smaller 
amounts for localized pest areas of for- 
ests in Idaho, Montana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Illinois. 

Last year we approved a deficiency re- 
quest for $410,000 to permit the cruising 
of more timber for sale. Again, the For- 
est Service was able to report that it had 
increased its timber harvest by 335,000,- 
000 board feet with that money, getting 
an average of $4.28 per thousand for less 
than $1 expended. This year, with a 
higher value for timber sold, the Forest 
Service believes it can bring in better 
than $5 ir sales for each $1 spent to mark 
and supervise the cutting of the timber 
crop. Fence, the committee approved 
the request for $475,000 to increase tim- 
ber harvest and sales. 

The item for fire fighting in this bill 
seems large, $4,932,000. It is based on 
obligations of $4,331,041 incurred in fire 
fighting up to December 31, plus an 
amount for the balance of the year based 
on the average experience of the last 5 
years. Testimony developed in the hear- 
ings revealed that this amount compares 
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with $3,550,000 in 1940, when the aver- 
age hourly rate paid to fire fighters was 
42 cents, compared with the 90 cents now 
required. 

Some interesting tables on this are 
given in the hearings. The one on page 
128 reveals that of 10;932 fires on national 
forests in calendar 1947 to November 30, 
9,097 were confined to less than 10 acres. 
Total areas burned amounted to 254,606, 
with protection to 196,447,000. 

The Forest Service is achieving this 
record by the use of improved fire-fight- 
ing equipmezt, better trained fighters, 
and better organization, together with 
the cooperation of local citizens and 
other Federal, State, county, and private 
agencies. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago I 
called the attention of the House to the 
fact that the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration is badly in need of at least 
$300,000,000 to carry on the construction 
of rural power lines to the end of this 
fiscal year. 

Applications are coming in at the rate 
of $24,000,000 a month. 

In order for these cooperative power 
associations to make contracts for mate- 
rials, it is necessary that they have the 
assurance that they will be able to secure 
the funds with which to build the lines. 

Of all the things that Congress has 
ever done for the farmers of America, 
the greatest it has ever done has been 
the promotion of this rural-electrifica- 
tion program. Unfortunately, when the 
Congress touches the farmer, it invari- 
ably does something to them instead of 
something for them. But through this 
rural-electrification program we enable 
the farmer to help himself. That is the 
greatest service you can render to 
anybody. 

When this program first started, I 
organized cooperative power associations 
in each one of the counties of my home 
district. We were getting our funds 
through the TVA. Later on the REA 
was created, and we were told that we 
would have to switch to that organiza- 
tion. Unfortunately there had been a 
ceiling placed over the REA of $40,000,000 
a year. Under that ceiling we could not 
have electrified the farm homes of this 
country in 100 years. 

In 1938 when they were passing one of 
those large spending bills here against 
which all points of order had been waived 
I broke through with an amendment for 
the first $100,000 ,000 for rural electrifica- 
tion, and won by only six majority on a 
teller vote. 

That is when the rural-electrification 
program came to life. It began to spread 
in practically every State in the Union. 

We have carried on the battle from 
that day to this. Senator Russet, of 
Georgia, and I introduced a bill, and 
finally got most of its provisions enacted 
into law, extending the amortization 
period to 35 years and reducing the in- 
terest rate to 2 percent. Every dollar of 
this money will come back with interest, 
and the United States Government will 
not lose a penny. Besides it will add 
untold billions of dollars to the wealth of 
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the Nation. As I have said, this rural- 
electrification program has done more 
for the farm homes of this country than 
everything else that the Congress has 
done since the Department of Agricul- 
ture was created. 

It not only lights.the homes of the 
farmers, but it lifts the burden of drudg- 
ery from the farmer and his wife. It 
gives them appliances with which to do 
their work. As I have often said, it 
takes to the farmer everything that you 
have in the city except the noise and 
the city taxes. 

I can see no reason for delaying or 
refusing to provide this deficiency appro- 
priation for these people, for these farm- 
ers, when they are begging for it in almost 
every State in the Union. 

The last time we called the roll they 
knocked out $25,000,000. Men rushed in 
here and voted who seemed not to know 
what they were voting on. But the 
money that was provided has all been 
allocated or expended and today in 
almost every State in the Union the 
cooperative power associations are beg- 
ging for funds with which to build power 
lines to the farm homes of the Nation, 
to help improve the living conditions of 
the rural people who produce the ma- 
terial to feed and clothe the world, and 
who fight the Nation’s battles in times 
of war and sustain its institutions in 
times of peace. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Does the gentleman re- 
call that when that $25,000,000 was 
stricken out the committee gave us 
exactly 15 minutes to present the cause 
of rural electrification to the House, and 
that was all the time that we got? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, sir. 

As I have said before, this is the great- 
est issue so far as the farmers are con- 
cerned that has come before the House 
of Representatives since I have been a 
Member of it. 

I dislike to continue being in a con- 
tinuous battle, but this is one thing that 
is nearer to my heart than almost any 
other issue. I have.put more time in 
on it than any other Member of either 
House, and I shall continue my efforts 
to see that these farmers get the money 
necessary to build these lines to every 
farm home in America. 

When I began this fight less than 10 
percent of our farms were electrified; 
while 90 percent of the farms in both 
Germany and Japan were electrified. 
In fact, all western Europe had 90 per- 
cent or more of her farms electrified. 

Today we have more than 60 percent 
of our farms electrified. 'This has been 
one of the hardest battles of my career, 
and I expect to keep up the fight as long 
as I am in public life, or until we electrify 
every farm home in the United States. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to, and 
that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 


I yield to the gentle- 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. McGrecor, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5525) making appropria- 
tions to supply urgent deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, and for other pur- 
poses, directed him to report the same 
back to the House with an amendment, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to and that the 
bill, as amended, do pass. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and all 
amendments to final passage. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. RANKIN. I am in its present 
form, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RANKIN moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations with in- 
structions to report it back to the House 
forthwith with the following amendment: 

On page 9, after line 15, add a new title 
to read as follows: . 

“Rural electrification: For loans in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, as amended, 
$300,000,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

The question was taken and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. RANKIN) there 
were—ayes 9, noes 22. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. The roll call is auto- 
matic. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant-at-Arms will notify 
absent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 151, nays 181, not voting 97, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 14] 
YEAS—151 


Boykin 
Brehm 
Brown, Ga. 
Bryson 
Burleson 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Camp 
Cannon 
Carroll 
Chelf 

Cole, Mo. 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cooper 


Abernethy 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Angell 
Arnold 
Banta 
Barden 
Battle 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Mich. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Blatnik 
Bonner 


Cox 

Cravens 
Crosser 
Cunningham 
Curtis 

Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, Utah 
D’Ewart 
Dorn 
Douglas 
Eberharter 
Engle, Calif. 
Evins 
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Feighan 
Fisher 
Flannagan 
Forand 
Gordon 
Gore 
Gorski 
Granger 
Grant, Ala. 
Hagen 
Hardy 
Harless, Ariz. 
Harris 
Harrison 
Havenner 
Hays 
Heffernan 
Hobbs 
Hoeven 
Holmes 
Horan 
Huber 
Hull 


Jackson, Wash. 


Jarman 
Johnson, Tex. 
Jones, Ala. 
Joner, N.C. 
Jones, Wash. 
Karsten, Mo. 
Kee 
Kefauver 
Kelley 
Kennedy 
Landis 

Lane 
Lanham 


Allen, Calif. 
Allen, Il. 
Almond 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 


FEBRUARY 24 


Larcade 
Lemke 
Lewis 

Lucas 

Lynch 
McCowen 
McGregor 
McMillan, S. C. 
Mack 7 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mansfield 
Marcantonio 
Martin. Iowa 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mills 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Morris 
Mundt 
Murdock 
Murray, Tenn. 
Murray, Wis. 
Norrell 
Norton 
O’Konski 
Pace 
Patman 
Peden 
Peterson 
Pickett 
Poage 
Powell 
Preston 
Price, Fla. 
Price, Ill. 


NAYS—181 


Gamble 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gillette 
Gillie 


Anderson, Calif. Goff 


Andrews, N. Y. 


Arends 
Auchincloss 
Bakewell 
Barrett 
Bates, Mass. 
Beall 

Bell 

Bender 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bloom 
Bolton 
Bradley 
Bramblett 
Brophy 
Brown, Ohio 
Buchanan 
Buckley 
Buffett 
Bulwinkle 
Burke 
Busbey 
Butler 
Byrnes, Wis. 


Chenoweth 
Church 
Clason 
Clevenger 
Coffin 

Cole, Kans. 
Cotton 
Coudert 
Crawford 
Davis, Wis. 
Deane 
Devitt 
Dondero 
Donohue 
Doughton 
Durham 
Eaton 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Elisworth 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Engel, Mich. 
Fallon 
Fletcher 
Foote 
Fuller 
Fulton 


Albert 
Allen, La. 
Bates, Ky. 


Goodwin 
Graham 
Grant, Ind. 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hale 

Hall, 


Priest 
Rankin 
Richards 
Riley 

Rizley 
Robertson 
Rockwell 
Rogers, Fla. 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Sheppard 
Sikes 
Simpson, Ill. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Spence 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stigler 

Talle 
Teague 
Thompson 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Walter 
Wheeler 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winstead 
Wood 
Worley 


Michener 
Miller, Conn. 
Mitchell 
Morton 
Nicholson 
Nixon 
Nodar 
Norblad 
O'Brien 
O’Hara 
O'Toole 
Owens 


Edwin Arthur Patterson 


ll, 

Leonard W. 
Hand 
Harness, Ind. 
Harvey 
Hedrick 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hill 
Hoffman 
Hope 
Javits 
Jenison 
Jenkins, Ohio 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jonkman 
Judd 
Kean 
Kearney 
Keating 
Keefe 
Keogh 
Kerr 
Kersten, Wis. 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
King 
Kirwan 
Knutson 
Kunkel 
Latham 
Lea 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lodge 
Love 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McMahon 
MacKinnon 
Maloney 
Meade, Ky. 
Merrow 
Meyer 


Pfeifer 
Philbin 
Phillips, Calif. 
Phillips, Tenn. 
Plumley 
Potts 
Poulson 
Ramey 
Redden 
Reed, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees 
Riehlman 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rohrbough 
Ross 

Russell 
Sadlak 

St. George 
Sanborn 
Sarbacher 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scrivner 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Smith, Ohio 
Snyder 
Somers 
Stanley 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Sundstrom 
Taber 
Twyman 
Vail 

Van Zandt 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Weichel 
Welch 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Woodruff 
Youngblood 


NOT VOTING—97 


Bland 
Boggs, Del. 
Boggs, La. 


Brooks 
Buck 
Carson 





1948 


Celler 
Chadwick 
Chapman 
Chiperfield 
Clark 
Clippinger 
Cole, N. Y. 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Courtney 
Crow 


Gross 

Gwinn, N. Y. 
Halleck 

Hart 

Hartley 
Hébert 
Hendricks 
Hinshaw 
Holifield 
Jackson, Calif. 
Jenkins, Pa. 
Johnson, Okla. 
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Morrison 


- Muhlenberg 


Multer 
Passman 
Ploeser 
Potter 
Rains 
Rayburn 
Reeves 
Regan 
Rich 
Rivers 


Dague 
Dawson, Ill. 
Delaney 
Dingell 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Domengeaux 
Feliows 
Fenton 
Fernandez 
Fogarty 
Folger 
Gallagher 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Gossett 


Rooney 
Sabath 
Scoblick 
Scott, Hardie 


Kearns 

Klein 
Lesinski 
Lichtenwalter 
Ludlow 

Lusk 

Lyle 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McDowell 
McGarvey 
McMillen, II). 
Macy 
Manasco 
Mason 
Mathews 
Gregory Meade, Md. 
Griffiths Miller, Md. 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Additional general pairs: . 

Mr. Halleck with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Klein. 

Mr. Towe with Mr. McCormack. 

Mr. Macy with Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Gavin with Mr. Hart. 

Mr. Dague with Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Chiperfield with Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. Jenkins of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Brooks. ES 

Mr. Rich with Mr. Multer. 

Mr. Short with Mr. Meade of Maryland. 

Mr. Muhlenberg with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Fenton with Mr. Thomas of Texas. 

Mr. Corbett with Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Jackson of California with Mr. Albert. 

Mr. Ploeser with Mr. Rains. 

Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., with Mr. Folger. 

Mr. Lichtenwalter with Mr. Gossett. 

Mr. McGarvey with Mr. Manasco. 

Mrs. Smith of Maine with Mrs. Lusk. 

Mr. Taylor with Mr. Dawson of Illinois, 

Mr. Cole of New: York with Mr. Delaney. 

Mr. McMillen of Illinois with Mr. Boggs of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. Vest. 

Mr. Crow with Mr. Zimmerman. 

Mr. Fellows with Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. McConnell with Mr. Gregory. 

Mr. Mason with Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Reeves with Mr. Fernandez. 

Mr. Scoblick with Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey with Mr. Pass- 
man. 

Mr. Gearhart with Mr. Lyle. 

Mr. Dolliver with Mr. ‘.esinski. 

Mr. Clippinger with Mr. Regan. 

Mr. Boggs of Delaware with Mr. Sabath, 

Mr. Tibbott with Mr. Smathers. 

Mr. Hardie Scott with Mr. Johnson of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. McDowell with Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Carson with Mr. Domengeaux. 

Mr. Buck with Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Gwinn of New York with Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Gross with Mr. Bates of Kentucky. 

Mr. Griffith with Mr. Allen of Louisiana, 

Mr. Miller of Maryland with Mr. Bland. 

Mr. Dirksen with Mr. Ludlow. 

Mr. Chadwick with Mr. Clark. 


Mr. ROBERTSON changed his vote from 
**no” to “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

xCIV——104 


Simpson, Pa. 
Smathers 
Smith, Maine 
Taylor 
Thomas, N J. 
Thomas, Tex. 
Tibbott 

Towe 

West 
Zimmerman 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, for the in- 
formation of the Members, there was no 
budget estimate pending for this rural 
electrification item. The unexpended 
balances as of February 13, the last date 
available, were $451,000,000. The amount 
that has not been allocated out of the 
$232,000,000 that we appropriated for 
this fiscal year is $73,000,000. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 


* SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
after disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from Mich- 
igan? . 

There was no objection. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and also to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in reply 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taber] I desire to say that the REA needs 
every dollar of the $300,000,000 asked for. 
They now have applications for $221,- 
000,000 more than they have funds un- 
allocated, and applications are coming 
at the rate of $24,000,000 a month. 

I got these figures from the REA to- 
day. 

If we can send billions of dollars to be 
poured into the sinkholes of Europe and 
Asia, surely we can afford to provide 
these funds to loan our farmers to build 
power lines to their homes, when we 
know it will all come back with interest. 

Maybe these farmers are unfortunate 
in being citizens and taxpayers in the 
United States. If they lived in foreign 
countries, they might get taken carve of 
under the Marshall plan. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOYKIN (at the request of Mr. 
NorRELL) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
ORD. 

Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include two 
speeches he recently made. 

Mr. MONRONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include copy of a speech 
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made before the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion at Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FACTS ON REA FIGURES 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorpD and include a letter which I re- 
ceived from Claude Wickard, Adminis- 
trator of REA, showing the $73,000,000 
unallocated which they had on hand on 
the 13th of February, as well as other 
correspondence on the same subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission granted, 
I will place in the Recorp at this point a 
letter from REA Administrator Claude 
Wickard, showing that on February 13, 
this year, just 10 days ago, the REA had 
on hand in unallotted funds the sum of 
$73,000,000, and other correspondence on 
this subject. 

Mr. Wickard’s letter to me was in re- 
sponse to an inquiry I had written him. 
His reply and other correspondence on 
this subject follow: 


FROM ADMINISTRATOR WICKARD TO REPRESENTA=- 
TIVE CASE 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1948. 
Hon. FRANCIS Case, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Case: This is in response to your 
letter of February 10, 1948, in which you in- 
quire further concerning the progress of the 
REA program. - 

As of February 13, 1948, we had on hand 
funds for loan allocation to June 30, 1948, in 
the amount of $73,017,126. On that date 
applications on hand and in process in the 
field amounted..to more than $287,000,000. 

In connection with your inquiry as to 
whether the applications which REA will 
process between now and June 30 will exceed 
the amount of funds available for allocation, 
we should like'to report that we have already 
run out of funds with which to satisfy ap- 
plications from some of the States. There 
is no question but that on June 30 the aggre- 
gate amount of the applications processed 
and ready to ve covered by loan documents 
will exceed the amount of funds available for 
allocation out of the 1948 loan funds. Fur- 
ther, since applications are continuing to 
come in at the average rate of $24,000,000 
monthly, it is estimated that on June 30 we 
will have approximately $300,000,000 of ap- 
plications on hand or in process of prepara- 
tion in the field. We have no positive way 
of knowing what the rate of application: will 
be after June 30 but so far as we know they 
will continue at about the present rate. 

The Department of Agriculture recom- 
mended a $300,000,000 REA loan fund for 
fiscal 1949 which is the same amount as the 
President has recommended for this purpose 
in his budget message to Congress. 

Sincerely, 
CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
Administrator. 


FROM CLYDE T. ELLIS TO REPRESENTATIVE CASE 


NATIONAL RuRAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1948. 
Hon. FRANCIS Case, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Case: Attached hereto is a sug- 
gested REA deficiency bill in the amount of 
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$300,000,000. If you agree with us, we would 
like very much for you to copy this on the 
proper form and introduce it and then see 
if we can get it enacted into law. We are 
writing a similar letter to a few other Mem- 
bers of Congress and we are hopeful that they 
will introduce the same bill at the same time. 
Maybe this is not good procedure, but we 
know of no other way to approach this very 
urgent problem. 

For your information, we have tried for 
months to get the White House, the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Department of Agri- 
culture to submit a deficiency request to Con- 
gress. We have given up hope of that. On 
February 12 we wrote Chairman Taper and 
all members of the House Appropriations 
Committee urging them to take the initiative 
in bringing out a deficiency bill. Attached 
hereto is a copy of that letter. After read- 
ing it I believe you will agree with us that 
our deficiency need is well over $300,000,000. 

Thanking you for your immediate consid- 
eration of this matter and for whatever help 
you can.give the farmers of America in this 
case, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
CuyrpbE T. ELtts, 
Executive Manager. 

P. S.—There is no desire on our part to by- 
Pass the Appropriations Committee—for we 
would like to see a hearing on the matter. 
We feel the committee will consider the mat- 
ter if enough Members of Congress become 
interested. 

C. T. E. 


FROM REPRESENTATIVE CASE TO CLYDE T. ELLIS 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C., February 23, 1948. 

Mr. Ciypg T. ELtis, 

Executive Manager, National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Etuis: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged of your letter of February 20 and 
enclosures—all relating to your proposal that 
a deficiency appropriation bill be proposed 
in the amount of $300,000,000. 

You will be interested, I am sure, in 
knowing that the status of REA funds and 
applications is one which has concerned me, 
and that I have taken steps to see what can 
be done constructively in this matter. Un- 
der date of February 10, I wrote the Admin- 
istrator, Mr. Claude R. Wickard, asking for 
the facts on requests, cash on hand unal- 
lotted, etc. I enclose a copy of his reply. 

By this letter of Mr. Wickard’s, it appears 
that as of February 13, 1948, they had on 
hand $73,017,126 in free money for alloca- 
tion between now and June 30. 

It also appears that loan applications are 
coming in at the rate of $24,000,000 per 
month at the present time, and that appli- 
cations on hand or in process in the field 
smount to $287,000,000. 

It also appears that the Department of 
Agriculture, of which REA is a part, asked 
for an appropriation of $300,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1949, which is the amount of the 
estimate sent to Congress by the Bureau of 
the Budget. That is now under considera- 
tion by the Appropriations subcommittee 
for the Department of Agriculture, I might 
say, and their bill is scheduled for report to 
the House within the next 2 weeks. 

An appropriation of $300,000,000 for 12 
months would permit loan approvals of $25,- 
000,000 per month, which is one million more 
than the present rate of applications. Ad- 
mittedly, there is a backlog of $287,000,000 
if both applications on file and being proc- 
essed or worked up in the field are counted, 
as Mr. Wickard does. But against them, the 
REA has $73,017,126 in unallotted funds, 
leaving approximately $218,000,000 for a back- 
log. 

Now obviously, there must always be some 
backlog if REA does a good job of examining 
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applications. Nothing could destroy REA 
quicker than for it to epprove applications 
instantly upon receipt, The application 
should be examined and must be processed 
from several angles—feasibility of lines, ade- 
quacy of power source, soundness of repay- 
ment program, etc. What is a proper back- 
log or amount of applications in process at 
any time, I do not know. 

Mr. Wickard indicates that he does not 
know what rate of applications may be ex- 
pected after June 30—but assuming they 
continue at the present rate, an appropria- 
tion of $300,000,000 for the new fiscal year 
will more than keep pace. If we were to 
make a deficiency appropriation of twenty- 
five or fifty million dollars at this time, to 
add to the seventy-three million on hand 
and not allotted, there would be ample funds 
on hand to allot twenty-five million each 
month on approved loan applications for the 
balance of this fiscal year and establish the 
rate proposed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for fiscal 1949. What would you think of 
that? 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS CASE. 


Mr. Speaker, in the light of these facts, 
a deficiency appropriation of $300,000,- 
000 cannot be justified for the balance 
of this fiscal year. There are only 287,- 
000,000 loan applications now in the 
files here or in process in the field, and 
against them the REA has seventy-three 
million of free cash to allot. The 1949 
budget estimate for three hundred mil- 
lion is before the subcommittee which 


regularly handles this item and it will 


report to the House within the next 2 or 
3 weeks. 

The suggestion embodied in my letter 
of twenty-five or fifty million to permit 
establishing a monthly allotment rate of 
twenty-five million, which is slightly 
more than the current rate of applica- 
tions; is sound and practical and in keep- 
ing with the principles which the Mem- 
bers of Congress would apply to their 
own business. 

Incidentally, I suggested the use of 
such a figure to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi when he proposed an amend- 
ment for $150,000,000 to a deficiency )ill 
we had on the floor shortly before Christ- 
mas. I feel confident that if he had 
accepted that suggestion, the amend- 
ment would have carried. And again to- 
day, if the amendment had carried a fig- 
ure that was based upon a sound analy- 
sis of the funds on hand and applications 
in the mill, it would have carried. 

The best friends REA has, Mr. Speak- 
er, are not those who vote blindly for 
any figure that somebody waves in the 
name of rural electrification; REA’s best 
friends are those who conscientiously 
seek to provide the funds that can be 
prudently and wisely used. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude a letter. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


FEBRUARY 24 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of the Members of the 
House to the fact that at the present time 
no one can buy the material, the wire, 
transformers, and equipment needed to 
build electric lines, whether it be an 
REA-financed cooperative or a private 
power company unless they have the 
money in the bank with which to enter 
into a firm contract because there are 
enough people available to buy those 
things now who can pay for them and 
anyone who has these articles for sale 
is not going to sell them unless the pro- 
spective purchaser has the money avail- 
able. These REA cooperatives do not 
have the money available to purchase 
the equipment that must be placed on 
order today if they are to have it next 
year or the year after, unless we have 
this appropriation. It is not so much 
the question of what REA has on hand 
today, because the major portion of that 
money is committed. We have got to 
have the authority to buy now if we are 
to care for the needs of future years 
when they arrive. If this money is not 
appropriated now we will find ourselves 
continuing in the same difficult situation 
in which so many of our rural people 
are now involved. There are thousands 
of rural homes where they are burning 
coal-oil lamps tonight that have been 
signed up for years. We could not avoid 
the shortages occasioned by war. We 
could not avoid those delays, but you and 
I can and should avoid continuing these 
delays for years’ to come. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the school teachers of America deserve a 
rising vote of thanks for the many sacri- 
fices they have made during the last few 
years; and especially for their services 
during the war. 

It is a known fact that the vast ma- 
jority of the teachers could have doubled 
or trebled their income in a war plant 
or in some other type of defense work; 
however, most of them remained, loyal 
to their chosen profession, realizing full 
well the tremendous responsibility of ed- 
ucating our boys and girls to take their 
places in the complicated, as well as 
unpredictable, world of tomorrow. 

When we stop to consider the number 
of loyal teachers who chose the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they were making a 
real contribution to the future welfare 
of our country rather than the reaping 
of personal financial gain, we are con- 
vinced that our schools are in good 
hands. 

This statement is all the more signifi- 
cant when we examine the inducements 
or, shall I say, the lack of inducements 
offered our young people to enter the 
teaching profession as a life work. 

In many parts of our Southland the 
burden of providing decent facilities and 
ample pay for teachers is a burden too 
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heavy for our local government to 
shoulder alone. Therefore it is neces- 
sary to have Federal aid because you 
will agree with me that the mental and 
physical development of our boys and 
girls of today will vitally affect our en- 
tire country tomorrow. Thus, the prob- 
lem is positively not a local one. 

H. R. 2953 and its counterpart, S. 472, 
the former having been reported favor- 
ably to the full Committee of the House 
on Education and Labor by one of its 
subcommittees, and the latter reported 
to the Senate by their full committee 
would certainly be a step in the right 
direction. 

It should be noted that this legislation 
provides for a just and equitable appor- 
tionment of such funds for the benefit 
of public schools maintained for minority 
races in the States where separate pub- 
lic schools are maintained. 

Under this legislation I believe the 
States of the South could still maintain 
proper supervision over their public 
schools and, without amendments that 
would make this legislation obnoxious to 
the South, I believe the chances for early 
enactment into law favorable. 

With Federal aid, I hope that a 12- 
months’ salary for school teachers on 
a scale commensurate with other profes- 
sions requiring equal preparations can 
be assured. 

It is a disgrace for school teachers in 
America to be required to live 12 months 
on ten months’, or in many instances 
less, salary. The rent, grocery, heat and 
other necessities of life are on a year- 
round schedule for schoo] teachers, just 
It is time 


as they are for you and me. 
for Congress to take action on this much 
needed legislation. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendment of 
the House to a joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to continue 
until July 1, 1949, the authority of the Mari- 
time Commission to sell, charter, and operate 
vessels, and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD in two instances. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include letters and 
excerpts. 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. FULTON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances. 

REA 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include material on the REA. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
friend of REA I have listened with a 
great interest to the debate on this sub- 
ject. To me the most significant fact is 
that REA presently has a substantial 
sum of money in unexpended funds and 
unallocated balances and that the REA 
has not requested additional funds. In 
the face of such facts it appears rather 
foolish to grant huge additional sums 
without the ordinary hearings that are 
held on all such matters. Another factor 
that seems material to an intelligent con- 
sideration of this question, as has been 
mentioned heretofore, is that the big 
bottleneck to the expansion of REA is 
the shortage of certain critical materials 
that are necessary for the construction 
of such lines. As evidence of this I wish 
to insert at the close of my remarks an 
excerpt from the August 1947 letter of 
the Kettle River REA, Carlton County 
Co-op Power Association. This letter, 
which is signed by the manager, makes 
it abundantly clear that the amendment 
presently being considered would not be 
of any substantial benefit to the farmers 
who want REA as it would not do any- 
thing that could not be done in the reg- 
ular appropriation bill which will be be- 
fore this House in a few days when it 
can be considered in an orderly way on 
the basis of hearings and in the light of 
the requests made by REA itself. 

I believe the important thing to note 
in the attached letter from the REA 
manager of the Carlton County Co-op 
Power Association is that materials such 
as aluminum wire, transformers, and in- 
sulators that are absolutely vital to the 
erection of any power line—no farmer 
can get any electricity without them— 
now carry a delivery date of 1949 and 
even 1950. Mr. Speaker, these are the 
facts. Under leave to extend my remarks 
I include the excerpt from the letter 
above referred to wherein the REA man- 
ager conveys to his members the facts 
with respect to the shortage of materials: 

After approval of the loan by REA the nec- 
essary notes, mortgages, and other papers 
are acted upon by the Board and signed by 
the proper members these are then returned 
to Washington. After some delay, a month 
or two perhaps, these funds are set up on 
cur budget to be drawn from for materials 
and labor for construction. Our project en- 
gineer then draws up a list of the necessary 
materials to construct this much line. This 
materials list is then sent to REA in Wash- 
ington for their approval, more delay, after 
such approval is received material contracts 
are drawn up with suppliers, such as West- 
inghouse or Graybar Electric, General Elec- 
tric, the pole companies, transformer com- 
panies, the meter companies, etc. These 
material contracts are signed by the officials 
of the supplying companies, then sent to us 
for the signature of the members of your 
Board of Directors. When signed these con- 
tracts are sent to REA at Washington for 
their approval again. If they are approved, 
then the suppliers can start shipping ma- 
terials whenever they can make delivery. 

With all the delay so far, we are just get- 
ting started now on our way to building your 
line. Some materials such as aluminum 
wire, transformers and insulators now carry 
a delivery date of 1949 and even 1950. 


TEMPORARY CONGRESSIONAL AVIATION 
POLICY BOARD 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Temporary 
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Congressional Aviation Policy Board may 
have until Saturday midnight to file a 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


SHALL FREE AMERICA ADOPT CONSCRIP- 
TION UNDER THE TITLE “UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING”? 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, to the citi- 
zens of the Fifteenth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania: 

While I have been requested by many 
people urging favorable action on pend- 
ing legislation providing for universal 
military training, I have received many 
more requests from the district in oppo- 
sition to H. R. 4278. It truly is a con- 
troversial issue; one that requires far 
more consideration than any that has 
come to my attention since I have been 
a Member of Congress. It cannot and 
must not be pushed through without 
every possible angle being thoroughly 
discussed by all members of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. Some of the 
problems confronting us in this connec- 
tion may be discussed in the following 
manner: 

Because I realize this matter is close 
to the heart not only of all citizens in 
the Fifteenth Congressional District but 
throughout the country, it has been and 
is being given my most thoughtful con- 
sideration. However, because of its im- 
portance, I feel hasty action most unwise 
and certainly unfair to numerous groups 
who are denied the privilege of appearing 
before the Committee on Armed Services 
to present their views. In fairness to 
these groups and individuals, which I 
also represent, some of whom are mem- 
bers of veterans’ organizations, includ- 
ing the American Legion, I think the bill 
should be given further study. If this is 
done, all groups will have equal oppor- 
tunity of being heard. I think you will 
agree that this is the American way. 

Although I have heard and read many 
statements pro and con on the subject of 
compulsory peacetime military training, 
I have neither heard nor read sufficient 
logical reason for the program, which, 
in the final analysis means regimenta- 
tion of our youth—the first step to dic- 
tatorship. UMT is unquestionably un- 
democratic. It could be used io keep 
a clique in power. It is a complete 
departure from free thought. If half our 
population—our males—are in service, 
they become completely indoctrinated 
and propagandized into thinking any line 
the Government throws out. Then these 
minds can be molded and manipulated 
at will by those in power. It is not the 
physical training so much that is ob- 
jected to. It is the immoral belief that 
force makes right and the stifling of 
youth’s ability to think for himself. 

As someone so ably expressed it in 
his case against UMT, “ Let’s keep the 
United States free.” He said: 

Universal military training makes war. It 
does not prevent it. Universal military 
training wastes lives. It does not save them. 
The whole philosophy of universal military 
training is bad. It treats a man as only a 
machine to stop enemy bullets. With such 
a vast supply of manpower at their disposal 
the leaders of such regimented countries do 
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not hesitate to waste millions of lives on the 
field of battle. Our idea in the United States 
is to save lives, not waste them. 


Ask yourself the following questions: 

First. Did universal military training 
in Germany keep Germany from going 
to war? 

Second. Did universal military training 
keep Hitler from invading Poland, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Belgium, Norway, France, 
Russia, north Africa, and so forth? 

Third. Did universal military training 
in Japan keep Japan out of war? 

Fourth. Did universal military training 
keep Japan from attacking Pearl Harbor? 

Fifth. Did universal military training 
help Germany and Japan to win World 
War II? 

Sixth. Did universal military training 
in France keep France from being 
invaded? 

Seventh. Has universal military train- 
ing in Europe kept the peace, prevented 
wars, and saved lives? 

Eighth. Did the countries having uni- 
versal military training lose less men 
than the United States without military 
training? 

The following is the answer to question 
8: 
Men killed in World War II 
Countries without universal mili- 
tary training: 
co 
British Empire............-. 
Countries with universal military 
training: 


Source of information: 

United States figures—U. S. War Depart- 
ment and U. S. Navy Department. 

The British Empire figures are official. 

All others from Government reports, in- 
formation services and publications with a 
semiofiicial status. 


Casualties in World War Il 
Countries without universal mili- 


tary training: 
United States............... 1, 0€8, 000 
British Empire_............. 980, 000 

Countries with universal military 

training: 
NN cisicivcrentnind-tnmniptntatiien 9, 500, 000 
PR Dieniniitniaenienmapieis 13, 000, 000 
GEE cicinetbctvcwctncecice 5, 750, 000 
Ro atikicinicadbenalinine - 3,178,000 


Source of information: 

United States figures—U. S. War Depart- 
ment and U. S. Navy Department. 

The British Empire figures are official. 

All others from Government reports, in- 
formation services and publications with a 
semiofficial status. 


Our military leaders admit there is no 
defense against the atomic bomb and 
little against chemical warfare except a 
powerful air force. 

I have read a very fine editorial in the 
February 14 issue of Labor, part of which 
follows: 


This newspaper is for defense which will 
insure our land against any attack, but be- 
lieves peacetime conscription will weaken in- 
stead of strengthen us. 

In that opinion, we are supported by all 
history, and by many able army and navy 
officers who dare not speak out publicly, be- 
cause they have been “muzzled” by a few 
“brass hats” at the top, and by the admin- 
istration. 
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No one can point to any country which 

was ever saved by conscription. On the con- 
trary, France, Germany, Japan and other 
countries which long had it have gone down 
to ignominious defeat. Free Uncle Sam has 
emerged the victor in every clash with na- 
tions which regimented their citizens in time 
of peace. 
Labor believes this country should main- 
tain the strongest air force and navy in 
the world, and an adequate professional 
army, trained to perfection in the use of 
modern weapons, instead of a “mass army” 
of ill-trained conscripts. 

Peacetime conscription has destroyed de- 
mocracy in every land where it was tried. 
It starts with drafting boys, but inevitably 
expands to conscription of workers and 
women, until the whole nation is militar- 
ized. 

All these steps are already being proposed 
here, by Bernard Baruch and others. The 
whole program will come “as sure as shoot- 
ing,” once we take the first step. 


One of the Nation’s leading military 
analysts is credited with saying: “It is 
not clear thinking to believe that com- 
pulsion will be successful in traditionally 
free and strong America.” This state- 
ment nullifies the military necessity 
argument of the conscriptionists. To use 
this un-American approach would mold 
America into the European pattern 
which has ended in failure and destruc- 
tion. Look what happened to every na- 
tion that had compulsory military train- 
ing. Where is the proud and arrogant 
Mussolini? Where is his powerful army 
of conscripted youth—young men and 
women? Where is Hitler and the mighty 
military machine he so carefully trained? 
How about France’s Maginot Line? We 
have only to look at their shattered coun- 
tries for an answer. 

Also there is the expense to consider. 
Estimated by the War Department as the 
first 6 months’ cost it would amount to 
$1,750,000,000 additional taxes. There 
is now being spent every day in the year 
by the United States Army and Navy 
$27,200,000 a day. Compare this to the 
$25,000,000 being spent for 1 year by 55 
countries for the general budget of the 
United Nations. 

It is estimated that UMT will cost us 
three billion a year in addition to the 
present military establishment. How 
can we add this burden to a heavily bur- 
dened treasury? I will ask that you stop 
to think how much our foreign aid has 
been costing and will continue to cost 
the American taxpayer. If we do not 
keep this Nation solvent, how are we 
going to finance existing obligations, such 
as maintaining the strongest air force 
and navy in the world, together with an 
adequate professional army; care for the 
veteran; contribute to old-age pensions; 
pay the interest on the great national 
debt and operate the Government? We 
might ask ourselves what functions of 
government could be eliminated in order 
to have a balanced budget. Public 
spending by our National Government 
goes far beyond any peacetime expendi- 
tures by the United States. It is impera- 
tive that we cut down. By this I do not 
mean that we must not keep ourselves 
in readiness. We must do this without 
jeopardizing the solvency of our Nation. 

In a speech delivered by the gentleman 
from Indiana, Representative Forest A. 
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Harness—who served in World War I— 
at Kokomo, Ind., he admonished his au- 
dience to listen to the wise counsel of 
the Compton Commission: 


In making our plans for national defense 
we must take realistic account of the finan- 
cial ability of the country to support the 
measures that are considered necessary. We 
must have protection without such prohibi- 
tive cost that it will bankrupt the Nation— 
universal military training should not be 
undertaken at all unless the citizens of this 
country understand that it has value only 
as a part of a program that will demand the 
expenditure of a much larger portion of our 
national income than we have ever allocated 
for national defense in peacetime. * * * 
It is perfectly apparent that the over-all cost 
of an adequate program is staggering. 


He said: 


When the President’s own advisers speak in 
such strong terms, certainly every thought- 
ful person must pause and seriously ponder 
the grave implications. 

And as we consider the staggering costs of 
adequate defense, let us remember that we 
are expected to carry other costs of govern- 
ment which are equally burdensome. If we 
adopt the Federal budget proposed for the 
coming fiscal year, the over-all load on the 
taxpayers will be $40,000,000,000 or roughly 
one dollar in every five of our entire national 
income. 

Obviously, this sort of spending must stop 
somewhere—and soon—if we do not intend 
deliberately to swamp and destroy our free 
economy. After all, there is a definite limit 
to the load that even this amazingly strong 
and productive economy of ours can carry. 
Many of our foremost economic, financial, 
and industrial leaders testify that we have 
already reached the limit of safety, if indeed 
we have not passed it. 

But if we weaken or destroy our economic 
machine, we weaken and destroy the very 
foundation of national security. Since 
science has introduced us to total war, we 
need no expert witnesses to convince us that 
our armed defenses can never be stronger 
than the economy which supports them. 
But it is most significant that the Compton 
commission places at the very top of its list 
of essentials to security a strong national 
economy. Says the commission report: 

“A strong, united nation is our number 
one security requirement. It is the bedrock 
on which all our military preparations de- 
pend. In particular, we must be concerned 
with * * * @ healthy economy reflected 
in full production, full employment, indus- 
trial peace, and the avoidance of recurring 
economic crises or inflation.” 

Can we hope to keep our economy healthy 
and growing under such burdens as we are 
even now imposing upon it, to say nothing 
of the increased burdens we may be forced 
to impose to maintain defenses which will 
assure our national survival? 


The cuestion of peacetime compulsory 
military training—regimentation of our 
youth—is grave and serious. This de- 
cision I am asked to make. I pray with 
my whole heart and soul that I shall 
make the right one—right in the sight 
of my God and my conscience. 

Let us now look at some of the pro- 
visions of H. R. 4278, for through legis- 
lative action we adopt, not glorious gen- 
eralities, but specific laws. And some- 
times certain provisions, or certain 
loopholes turn out to be of the utmost 
importance. It is not like wartime se- 
lective service, for that was temporary 
while this is intended to be permanent. 
Selective service was selective, taking 
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only the numbers authorized by Congress 
on the basis of need as demonstrated 
by the War Department and selecting 
them in the way least likely to disrupt 
family life and our ngtional economy. 
Selective service was never universal, 
never was designed to take everyone. 
But this is to be universal. Selective 
service took them for the period of the 
war emergency and a few months more. 
This bill would take them for an inde- 
terminate period of years, not 6 months 
or 1 year. 

This bill of 77 pages—H. R. 4278—has 
many attractive provisions and speaks 
of training on the highest possible moral, 
religious, and spiritual plane. -See page 
6. But let us leave the glittering gener- 
alities and get down to specific items and 
provisions. 

The oath which the trainee is required 
to take is not to defend and support the 
Constitution of the United States, nor 
to obey its laws, as you might expect. 
But the trainee must take an oath to 
obey the President of tlie United States 
* and the orders of the officers appointed 
over him. See page 13 of the bill. 

How long is the period of training 
under this bill? Some say 6 months. 
Some say 1 year. But examine what the 
bill says, commencing on page 9. After 
the first 6 months of training the boy has 
10 alternatives before him. Of course, 
he may ask for the one he wishes. But 
there is no assurance that he will get the 
one he requests, for obviously all could 
not be permitted to elect the same alter- 
native. He will have to accept the one 
for which he is considered fitted and 
for which the quota is not filled. He will, 
in other words, take what is given him, 
Now, only 2 of these 10 alternatives even 
seem to have a definite time limit. The 
period of service under most of them is, 
in the words of the bill, “for at least such 
period as the President may prescribe.” 
There is no place in the bill where it 
specifically states the definite length of 
training or the amount of service re- 
quired, before the trainee is entitled to 
step up and say, “I have met the require- 
ments; now I want my honorable dis- 
charge.” Let me say again, the trainee 
goes in for an indeterminate period of 
training and service, the length to be de- 
cided by the whim of the military, or of 
the President. 

The bill provides for an elaborate sys- 
tem of courts. On page 58 I read 
that the right of the accused to obtain 
witnesses for his defense may be denied 
by the appointing officer when it appears 
that the expected testimony is neither 
material nor necessary, or that the de- 
sired witness is not reasonably available, 
which means a suspension of much of the 
protection assured to each of us under 
the Constitution. 

On page 68, I find that any trainee 
who, on any pretense, strikes any officer 
including the lowest grade of noncom- 
missioned personnel over him, or draws 
a@ weapon or offers any violence, may be 
fined $2,000 or sentenced to 1 year in 
prison, or both. And in the next para- 
graph, I find that any trainee who at- 
tempts to create or begins, excites, 
causes, instigates, encourages, or joins 
in any collective insubordination, and so 
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forth, may get the same prison penalty. 
Collective insubordination is defined on 
page 69 as any concerted action in 
the nature of a slow-down, sit-down, 
walk-out, picketing, or boycott tending 
to hinder or impede training. Now, 
knowing boys, I am aware that boys are 
sometimes guilty of at least a slow-down. 

Let us hasten on to the next sec- 
tion, 356. Here I find that even civil- 
ians not even connected with the train- 
ing program who, “knowing, or having 
reason to believe that such collective in- 
subordination is about to take place” 
must immediately inform the proper 
military authority or be subject to fine 
and prison sentence. 

Let us have the most modern and effi- 
cient military establishment, not going 
back to the oxcart methods of the past; 
a defense system based on the best that 
we know, manned with volunteers, with 
freemen, not conscripts. 

At the same time let us realize the 
futflity of war, that no one will win the 
next war. So let us build for peace. 
Let us wage peace. To do that there are 
certain definite steps which we must 
take. 

Let us rebuild the realization of spir- 
itual values within our Nation, building 
a faith not only the desirability of peace 
but a realization of the necessity for 
peace, established on the practical ideals 
of the kingdom. 

We need to return to the recognition 
and respect for and practice of those 
great rights and the ideals that have 
made us great. It will take more than 
mere lip service within our country. We 
must have a foreign policy with open 
agreements, openly arrived at, and based 
on Christian principles. 

And let us build the United Nations, or 
some form of world order, realizing that 
anarchy on the part of nations is just as 
evil, just as disastrous as anarchy on the 
part of individual persons. I do not hold 
that it will be easy. But who has asked 
for any easy task? It is possible. The 
people who crossed the seas in little 
boats to carve out a great Nation in the 
wilderness did not have an easy task. 
But they did it. Now we face this next 
task, of building world order. And we 
face it unafraid. 

Some of our best military men are op- 
posed to UMT. Speaker Martin has 
said, “We want a superdefense in the 
air” to meet any emergency. It seems to 
me we should concentrate and give pri- 
ority to the air service—now our first 
line of military defense, and also develop 
our scientific research. With these de- 
velopments Wwe will be in the forefront in 
this line of national defense. Then have 
military training on a voluntary basis, the 
American way. 

If UMT were to be enacted as the bill 
is written, it would not be long before 
you would hear the tramp, tramp, tramp 
of millions of our boys in every nook and 
hamlet of our country. What our youth 
would be subject to, few mothers and 
fathers would san¢tion. Where the boys 
would be headed, no one knows or can 
foretell. What a thought for American 
families to contemplate, with universal 
military training, 
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I sat in church Sunday morning as 
the organ pealed its glorious notes. Soon 
I heard the tramp, tramp, tramp of the 
choir as they came down the center aisle 
in their robes of white and scarlet trim. 
The organ continued to play and the 
choir of mixed voices sang gloriously, 
“Onward, Christian soldiers, marching as 
to war, with the Cross of Jesus going on 
before.” It was enthusiastic; it was in- 
spiring; it was glorious. Would that we 
had thousands and thousands of choirs, 
and 100,000,000 Americans each Sunday 
in the church of their choice, singing 
that battle hymn all over our land. We 
would rid our land and the world of 
communism. There would be no need to 
send dollars by the billions to foreign 
lands to militarize-them. Instead we 
would send Christian missionaries and 
emissaries of good will, with supplies of 
food and clothing. Soon those in for- 
eign countries would also sing “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” and all armies could 
disband, give their time and talents to 
making the world Christian, where peo- 
ples live together and work together as 
brothers. 

Until men have the love of God in their 
hearts, that will never happen. If the 
United Nations Assembly would open 
their meetings by asking Divine Provi- 
dence to guide their effort, they would 
have a better chance to succeed. As it is 
they depend upon the strength of man 
entirely. Man cannot succeed until he 
joins up with God, works with God, and 
worships God. With God all things are 
possible. Without Him nothing is safe 
and secure. 

Before approving universal military 
training as suggested by the administra- 
tion-sponsored bill, stop, look, listen, and 
pray.. When the time comes to vote on 
UMT, I ask divine guidance that I may 
vote for the best interest of humanity 
and country. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Merrow] is recognized- 
for 1 hour. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE AIRCRAFT INDUS- 
TRY THE CONCERN OF ALL 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of the United States should be deeply 
interested and vitally concerned in the 
trends and the conditions of the air- 
craft industry. It is of utmost import- 
ance to this country to have in being an 
aircraft industry continually designing, 
developing, and producing the latest 
types of aircraft and aerial missiles for 
immediate use should an emergency arise. 
It is imperative that the industry be 
capable of immediate and rapid expan- 
sion. 

The aircraft industry on which the 
production of planes for the Air Force 
and for the naval air arm depends is of 
prime significance to national security. 
Aircraft manufacturing cannot be re- 
garded as just another industry. When 
we hear that during the last 2 years the 
industry has been growing progressively 
ill, that it is experiencing a financial 
crisis, that it is losing skilled engineers 
and production workers, it is not only the 
concern of the aircraft industry, it is the 
concern of every American. 
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A recent article in the magazine For- 
tune clearly emphasizes this in the fol- 
lowing words: 

If it were the toy industry that was facing 
such acute distress as 1948 begins, its troubles 
might be dismissed with a sad shrug and a 
trip to the movies. , But it is not the toy busi- 
ness. It is an industry that is completely 
wrapped up with the United States as a 
nation in being, and during these roaring, 
booming, heedless years it is the only major 
manufacturing industry that is losing any 
money at all. 

AIR POWER IN NATIONAL SECURITY 


In the future airpower will play a ma- 
jor role in guaranteeing national secu- 
rity. The best assurance for a lasting 
peace is a strong, active air force. Any 
future attack on the United States will 
come unannounced and with devastat- 
ing swiftness through the air. In the 
event of another war, the United States 
will be assaulted by guided missiles and 
long-range bombers carrying atomic 
weapons. If our national security is to 
be guaranteed to any degree we must not 
only possess air supremacy but we must 
have the facilities to replace the exceed- 
ingly heavy losses which the Air Force 
will sustain in the first weeks of an emer- 
gency. The decisive factor in any future 
conflict will be the ability to produce 
aerial missiles and aircraft in huge quan- 
tities at the very inception of the 
struggle. 

Even in the light of the bitter experi- 
ence gained from World War II, the ex- 
tent and intensity of an attack will be 
something we are not able to imagine. 
The Air Force in both its defensive and 
offensive arms will have to go into imme- 
diate action. With offensive and defen- 
sive armaments of the foe developed to a 
state made possible by modern science, 
the loss of the planes in the early days 
of a war will far exceed any rate of de- 
struction reached even at the peak of the 
last war, 

THE FINLETTER COMMISSION ON AIRCRAFT 

“ MANUFACTURING 

The President’s Air Policy Commis- 
sion, chairman of which is Mr. Thomas 
K. Finletter, in its report dated January 
1, 1948, entitled “Survival in the Air 
Age,” devotes the entire second section 
to the aircraft manufacturing industry. 
This report, which has already become a 
famous document on national security, 
emphasizes a strong aircraft industry as 
a vital element in the achievement of 
United States air supremacy. The re- 
port states that an air establishment is 
useless unless it is backed by an indus- 
try possessing skill in technological ap- 
plication, high in production efficiency, 
capable of great expansion and with a 
strong financial basis. 

DEVELOPMENT AND DECLINE OF THE AIRCRAFT 

INDUSTRY 


In winning World War II an aircraft 
industry capable of supplying the Air 
Force with great quantities of planes and 
with the most modern equipment was de- 
veloped. The industry grew to phenom- 
enal size, possessing amazing, miraculous 
productiveness. In 1939 the production 
of aircraft in the United States ranked 
forty-fourth among the major industries 
in the country. In the 4 years after 
June 1940, following the signal for an all- 
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out effort, aircraft production increased 
fiftyfold. From a production of several 
hundred planes a year in 1939 it jumped 
to a peak of 9,000 a month. In 1940 the 
aircraft industry produced 6,019 planes; 
in 1941, 19,433; in 1942, 47,836; in 1943, 
85,898; in 1944, 96,318; and in 1945, 
47,714. In 1944, 96,000 planes were built 
and delivered. 

In 1946 production of military aircraft 
declined to 1,330 units. In 1947 it was 
about 1,500 combat units plus a few hun- 
dred liaison and personal aircraft. The 
production ran around 1,500 a year for 
the 2 years, compared with the wartime 
peak of 96,000 units in 1944. 

Today the United States is in great 
peril of losing the aircraft industry, so 
essential to national security. The in- 
dustry is being permitted to slip toward 
the same disastrous debacle it reached 
after the First World War, when in the 
year 1926 only 3 manufacturers out of 17 
remained who were building planes in 
1917. In 1946 production was down to 
one-eightieth of the 1944 peak level, or 
one-sixth of the 1941 level. At the 
height of production in 1944 more than 
2,060,000 persons were’employed by the 
industry and its many subcontractors. 
Now only 170,000 persons were employed 
in the entire industry, and this shrinkage 
occurred in face of strong warnings and 
curative recommendations from the offi- 
cial Air Coordinating Committee and 
from congressional groups. 

THE GREAT TIME FACTOR 


It should be noted that even under 
ideal conditions considerable time was 
required to expand the rate of aircraft 
production. In World War II the re- 
sources of the United States could be 
mobilized in a leisurely fashion. At no 
time was there any danger of an attack 
or of interruption by sabotage. Yet 5 
years elapsed before the industry reached 
its highest rate of production. We were 
of course exceedingly fortunate to have 
allies standing between us and the 
enemy. This situation which prevailed 
in World War II and in World War I, 
will never be repeated again and in a 
future conflict there will be no one to 
hold the enemy at bay while we proceed 
to expand the aircraft industry. The 
mere fact that our industrial might could 
eventually—say in 3 years—swamp all 
the rest of the world combined will not 
be important in a conflict of the future. 
This country should cease taking an at- 
titude of complacency. We falsely as- 
sume that we will have an opportunity to 
expand our industrial machine to manu- 
facture the weapons sufficient to van- 
quish our enemies. Never again will we 
be given the time to prepare while others 
fight the aggressor. 

The time required to construct an air- 
plane from the drawing board stage to 
the date when it rolls off the assembly 
line graphically underlines the necessity 
of having an aircraft-industry in con- 
stant readiness. From 5 to 7 years are 
required to plan and produce an airplane. 
All the planes used in the last World War 
were on the drawing boards before the 
outbreak of hostilities. In the event of 
another conflict entirely new planes will 
be employed and the industry must be 
capable of producing them in large num- 
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bers. There is no time to waste in setting 
up a program for the production of air- 
craft. Time is a precious commodity 
which once lost can never be regained. 
It is a particulasly—almost uniquely— 
precious commodity in the aircraft in- 
dustry. 

Time alone, not raw materials, not 
energy, not experience, and not man- 
power was the most important single 
element which allowed the United States 
to win the last war. Fortunately for us, 
our allies and ‘our enemies gave us suf- 
ficient time to put our aircraft industry 
into high-speed production. Orders from 
Britain and France starting in 1938 con- 
stituted the first step. Next came the 
national defense program and _ the 
50,000 plane demand in May 1940. That 
was 19 months before Pearl Harbor. And 
it still took us two more years after Pearl 
Harbor to produce enough airplanes to 
fight an offensive war. Five years in all, 
from the initial tooling until we reached 
major strength. If an emergency arises 
tomorrow and we were to place orders 
for the types of planes we used in the last 
war, it would be 18 months to 2 years be- 
fore we would secure mass production. 

Our next Pearl Harbor may be New 
York or Washington or Pittsburgh or 
Detroit or Chicago—or a combination of 
these cities struck simultaneously. Thus, 
our first line of defense today—and to- 
morrow—is a powerful Air Force, an alert 
strong Air Force, highly trained, well 
drilled, and amply supplied with superior 
aircraft. Superior aircraft is a prereq- 
uisite to air supremacy. A powerful Air 
Force in being depends for its existence 
and strength on a strong, healthy, ag- 
gressive aircraft industry, capable of 
supplying it with modern equipment in 
adequate quantities at the required time. 

It is a certainty that any new aggres- 
sor will have learned the lesson so ad- 
mirably taught in two world wars. It 
is a disastrous mistake for the enemies 
of the United States to allow this Nation 
a sufficient time to prepare for war after 
we are involved. : Therefore, the blow 
against us will come quickly. The Soviet 
Union today exceeds us in air power, in 
guided missiles, and in the production of 
the most modern submarines. We can 
be certain that the Kremlin entertains 
no idea of giving the United States time 
to prepare for war, if and when a decision 
to strike is made. 

Throughout the years the United 
States in the production of naval 
weapons has developed an appreciation 
for long-range planning. Battleships and 
carriers that require five or more years 
to construct are carefully planned for 
and budgeted without question so as to 
maintain a steady and uninterrupted 
flow of work in the shipyards. Ships 
are being scrapped while new ones are 
in the various stages of construction. 
The importance of time in developing 
a sound, aircraft-procurement program 
is equally vital. This should be realized 
and acted upon to an equal extent. To 
those who are skeptical and who ques- 
tion the amount of time required to put 
the aircraft industry into full produc- 
tion, the answer is a simple one. The 
answer lies in the inherent complexity 
of the planes which the industry must 
produce, 
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THE B-29 


A modern bomber is by far one of 
the most complex machines ever created 
by man. To illustrate the complexity of 
planes and the time required to con- 
struct one, consider the B-29 superfor- 
tress as an example. The preliminary 
design work on this plane was done in 
1938 and in 1939. The military charac- 
teristics were drawn up in 1939, and the 
Air Force first contracted for the plane in 
1940. Even with a priority that was 
second only to the atomic-bomb project, 
it was four more years before the first 
bomb was dropped from a B-29 on Japan. 

The time factor has not lessened as 
aircraft design has progressed and moved 
into the jet age. The Boeing Co. esti- 
mates that in the case of its new strato- 
jet, a radical new superbomber, which 
has just made its first test flights, that 
an equal or greater time will elapse be- 
fore this fighting weapon can be put into 
mass production. 

The time required to build planes can 
be expressed in still another way. Boe- 
ing devoted 1,433,000 man-hours of di- 
rect engineering to the development of 
the first two experimental B-29’s. By 
the end of 1944, the year in which the 
first B-29 went into combat, another 
4,850,000 engineering man-hours had 
been expended on these planes. 

These staggering totals of engineering 
help us to comprehend the vast organi- 
zation that must be recruited, trained, 
and maintained to design and develop 
modern aircraft. For decades now it 
has been impossible to consider design- 
ing and developing these complex instru- 
ments of modern warfare in a garage or 
tin shop. There is no more challenging 
and complex engineering assignment 
than that of developing and building 
aircraft, and, further, let us remember 
that the B-29 is now an obsolete plane. 

THE B-50 AND THE JET 


The new B-50, an improved version of 
the B-29, should replace all the B-29’s 
now in the service or in storage. The 


B-50 has in its construction over 60,000 . 


parts. The gross weight exceeds 164,000 
pounds. Itis operated and controlled by 
hundreds of precision instruments each 
of which must be capable of functioning 
perfectly in temperatures ranging from 
65° below zero to 160° above zero. They 
must function at altitudes from sea level 
to 40,000 feet above sea level. The plane 
is powered by four 28-cylinder engines 
capable of developing 3,500 horsepower 
each and is equipped with 16-foot 9-inch 
reversible pitch propellers. It has a su- 
percharged cabin. It carries an amazing 
array of radio, radar, automatic gun-fire 
control, and other special equipment. It 
has a maximum fuel capacity of 10,000 
gallons and a maximum bomb load of 
20,000 pounds. 

This is the machine which we must 
produce in quantities. It is obvious that 
you cannot decide to build such a»plane 
today and expect to have it ready tomor- 
row. For this reason alone a continuous 
program of experimentation, develop- 
ment, and production must be main- 
tained if the aircraft industry is to be 
kept in readiness to produce the planes 
which we will need in an emergency. 
Even if the all-out signal to build B-50’s 
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were given tomorrow, it would be years 
before all the B-29’s can be replaced. 

We are just now going into production 
on the medium bomber of the jet age, 
which will replace the famous B-25 
Mitchells and the B-26 Marauders of 
World WarIlI. This is the North Ameri- 
can B45 four-jet bomber. Although 
classified as a medium bomber, it com- 
pares in size and range to wartime heavy 
bombers, having a gross weight of 41 
tons and a tactical radius ‘of more than 
800 miles. Its maximum bomb load of 
over 10 tons exceeds that of the wartime 
heavy bombers. The B-45 is powered 
by four jet engines, mounted in pairs in 
the wing panels. The wing span is 389 
feet, the length over all 74 feet, and the 
height from ground to tip of tail 25 feet. 
Service ceiling of this high performance 
bomber is 40,000 feet and maximum 
speed is over 480 miles per hour. 

It is not enough to build more air- 
planes than a potential aggressor. We 
must build better planes. A small group 
of advanced planes, faster only by a few 
miles an hour with shorter turning ra- 
dius, superior fire power, will be tremen- 
dously superior to a larger group of less 
efficient aircraft. In the air tactical su- 
periority comes with performance, not 
numbers. For this reason, our develop- 
ment program must progress at a steady 
pace so that at all times we will be as- 
sured of not only numerical but tactical 
superiority as well. 

OBSOLESCENCE 


The task of replacing the obsolete 
equipment in the Air Force is huge in 
consideration of the present low produc- 
tion level. The armed forces estimated 
in statements to the President’s Air Pol- 
icy Commission that they should have in 
their striking arm and in their reserves 
some 35,000 planes. This recommended 
total for peacetime can be compared with 
the total of around 112,000 planes the 
Air Force and naval air arm had on hand 
during the peak of aerial operations in 
1944, - 

It is conceded that air equipment for 
military purposes should be replaced 
every 5 years because of attrition and 
obsolescence. The current rate of pro- 
duction is about 1,500 military aircraft 
annually. At this rate United States air 
equipment and the reserves could be re- 
placed not every 5 years but once in 15 
years. Our inability to replace our air- 
craft every 5 years is a sad commentary 
on the way we have allowed the industry 
to decline. 

The main strength of the naval air 
arm now includes 18 major types of 
planes that have been out of production 
since VJ-day. The United States Air 
Force still has in service eight types in- 
cluding four principal combat planes that 
have been out of production for the past 
3 years. Thus the two air arms are 
using 26 types of planes that are un- 
questionably obsolete. If we were at- 
tacked tomorrow, we would move against 
the enemy with obsolete and out-of-date 
aircraft. 

We have heard much about the many 
new planes which have been developed 
by both air services. According to a re- 
cent figure, the Air Force has announced 
that 29 planes are being developed. Only 
11 of these 29. have been placed in pro- 
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duction. Only 5 of the 11 have been in 
production long enough to supply and 
equip even one operational squadron or 
to go into operational service. The Navy 
is developing 19 new planes, 7 are in pro- 
duction, 7 are just going into production, 
and 5 are in an experimental category. 
It is clear that when we talk about our 
Air Force and naval aviation as having 
thousands of planes in use and in storage 
we are talking about an antiquated air 
force. If we are to have an efficient and 
effective striking air arm, this condition 
must be changed. 

THE REPORT OF THE AIR COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


About 2 years ago the official Air Coor- 
dinating Committee completed an ex- 
haustive study on the amount of aircraft 
production that should be maintained in 
peacetime to safeguard our national se- 
curity. This committee consists of the 
Assistant Secretary of State, the Chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, the 
Under Secretary of Commerce, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, and 
the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 
Its study was carried on over a 2-year 
period ‘and drew upon all of the resources 
of the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics, the 
Air Force planning and production sec- 
tions, the experience and records of the 
aircraft industry, material compiled by 
Harvard University, and other sources. 

As a result of all of these studies the 
Committee reached the conclusion that 
“after maintenance of world peace is well 
assured and a substantial degree of dis- 
armament has taken place” the minimum 
production of military aircraft should be 
about 3,000 airplanes a year of 30,700,000 
pounds of airframe weight. However, if 
the need was for a “substantial striking 
force ready at-all times to cooperate in 
the maintenance of world peace,” the re- 
port concluded that production of mili- 
tary aircraft should be at least 5,780 air- 
planes a year, or approximately 60,100,000 
pounds of airframe weight. 

On February 9, 1948, the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee made an interim re- 
port on the aircraft industry reaffirming 
its position of 2 years ago. So important 
is this report that I am here including a 
section of it in my remarks: 

From a peak wartime production of ap- 
proximately 100,000 military aircraft per year, 
the industry has shrunk to a production of 
1,300 military airplanes in 1946. Eight of the 
11 major companies have reported losses for 
1946 operations. Our studies show that 
pending reductions in engineering and man- 
agement organizations and in key manpower, 
necessary for break-even operations at pres- 
ent and projected levels of production, will 
further reduce the industry seriously below 
the minimum required to maintain a sound 
core for our continued security in the air. 

We have reexamined the Air Coordinating 
Committee’s original report on the aircraft 
industry which was presented to the execu- 
tive departments and to the Congress in Oc- 
tober 1945. We find that its conclusions 
have keen substantiated by experience since 
the end of the war. They are valid today. 
That report, after presupposing that its rec- 
ommendations with respect to maintenance 
and dispersal of stand-by plants, stock piling 
of critical materials, storage of general-pur- 
pose tools, and research and developing pro- 
grams would be carried out, then addressed 
itself to the problem of establishing for 
peacetime the lowest rate of military aircraft 
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production consistent with the national de- 
fense. Two main standards were applied: 
(1) The requirements of the Army Air Forces 
and the Navy; and (2) the requirements of 
an industry which at all times could provide 
replacements of superior design and perform- 
ance, carry on research and development to 
maintain this country’s technical leadership- 
in the air, and expand with sufficient rapidity 
to meet mobilization requirements. 

Two levels of annual military procurement 
in peacetime were established by the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee’s original report: 


Pounds of 
air-jframe weight 


The need for a substantial striking force, 
ready instantly to cooperate in the main- 
tenance of world peace was assumed in de- 
termining the upper level. The lower level 
could be reached after a substantial degree 
of disarmament had been achieved and 
maintenance of peace assured. This lower 
level is about the absolute minimum from 
which it would be possible to provide a sound 
nucleus of an aircraft industry and to plan 
for mobilization. Both levels assumed that 
we would have at least 1 year’s warning he- 
fore onset of an emergency and also took into 
account an optimum degree of indusirial 
mobilization planning. 


It is significant to note that the Presi- 
dent’s Air Policy Commission, after its 
own exhaustive survey, endorsed and ac- 
cepted the findings of the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee made 2 years ago. 

In view of the 3,000-unit level recom- 
mended after the maintenance of peace 
is assured and the 5,780 units if a sub- 
stantial force is required, it is most 
alarming to realize that the production 


of military aircraft in 1946 was only 
1,330 units and that production of air- 
craft in 1947 was approximately 1,500 


units. This should cause us great alarm, 
since we certainly need a “substantial 
striking force” to guarantee the peace. 

THE COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON EXPANSION 


The official study of the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee also contained calcu- 
lations of the degree and rapidity of ex- 
pansion that cculd be expected from the 
aircraft industry producing at various 
rates of output. They found that an 
industry producing at the rate of 3,000 
planes a year—more than double the 
current rate of output—might be able to 
expand in the first 12 months of an acute 
emergency to an annual rate of about 
7,600 planes a year. On the other hand, 
the report estimated that an industry 
producing at an annual rate of around 
5,780 planes a year on the date of the 
emergency could expand to a rate of 
around 12,000 planes a year by the end 
of the first 12 months. 

This extra expansion resulting from 
the higher rate of operations in peace- 
time could easily be the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat. Yet when we 
consider these calculations we must 
always bear in mind that we are cur- 
rently producing only 1,500 planes a year. 
Furthermore, the expansion that could 
be obtained from the levels indicated by 
the Air Coordinating Committee study 
seem pitifully inadequate compared with 
the rate of 96,000-a-year production re- 
quired to win World War II. 

PLANE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE AIR FORCE AND 
THE NAVY 


In his recent statement before the 
Air Policy Commission the Secretary of 
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the Navy asserted that the program for 
naval aviation alone requires an annual 
production of from 2,500 to 3,000 aircraft 
a year. A similar statement presented to 
the Air Policy Commission by Secretary 
of the Air Symington, outlines the need 
of the Air Force at a production of about 
3,200 planes a year. The annual produc- 
tion of 2,500 to 3,000 aircraft required 
by the Navy is to maintain an air striking 
arm of some 14,500 planes. The annual 
production of 3,200 planes a year for the 
Air Force is to maintain a striking arm 
of 12.441 airplanes. The above recom- 
mended annual production would replace 
our aerial striking arms approximately 
every 5 years. In view of the high rate 
of obsolescénce of aircraft, such a re- 
placement rate seems absolutely impera- 
tive. 

Current production is about one-fourth 
of the minimum estimated requirements 
of the two air services. This is a peril- 
ously wide margin of failure to supply 
our striking air arms with the new equip- 
ment they need to maintain operating 
air forces trained with modern equip- 
ment. 

LOSS OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 


In the airframe and engine industries 
employment has now declined to about 
170,000. This is approximately 30,000 
fewer employees than were on the pay 
rolls at the end of 1946. At the height 
of production late in 1943 and early in 
1944 the total employment reached about 
1,300,000 in the air frame and engine 
plants. 

The above figures on the contraction 
of employment in the aircraft industry 
illustrates how rapid has been the dissi- 
pation of production and engineering 
teams built up during the war. Any 
further decline in employment threatens 
the complete disintegration of the nu- 
cleus of the teams of management, pro- 
duction, and engineering forces required 
to maintain an industry capable of pro- 
ducing the equipment we require in un- 
dertaking the expansion so necessary in 
an emergency. 

What this shrinkage in employment 
can mean to development and design of 
aircraft is well exemplified by the trend 
of engineering and employment in one 
of the leading designers and producers of 
fighter aircraft. Republic Aviation Cor- 
poration reported that in December 1945 
it had 815 engineering employees on its 
pay roll. By December 1946 when it was 
engaged in developing certain commer- 
cial projects engineering employment 
had risen to 1,161. By last September 
when the commercial projects had been 
canceled, and military work was also 
contracting, the engineering employ- 
ment in this important aircraft company 
numbered only 493, just about one-half 
of the 1945 total. This is a single but 
dramatic illustration of the disappear- 
ance of a vital national security asset— 
a team of aircraft engineers capable of 
designing and producing new late model 
aircraft. 

Engineers in large numbers are leaving 
the aircraft industry. Mundy I. Peale, 
president of Republic, reports that many 
of his top engineers, believing there is 
little future in the aircraft industry, are 
entering other lines of work such as auto- 
motive, heating, plastics, and refrigera- 
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tion fields. Some, he repoiis, are giving 
up engineering entirely. 
One I know— 


States Peale— 

now operates a coal yard and stove company; 
another is selling ladies’ handbags; still an- 
other is engaged in advertising, design, and 
lay-out work. These men are good engi- 
neers—trained in the industry over many 
years in specialized problems—and their loss 
to the industry at a time when so many new 
problems have arisen and cry for ee 
is a sad state. 


This contraction in engineering staffs 
occurs at a time when aircraft manu- 
facturers are in the midst of the greatest 
scientific and engineering revolution ever 
exberienced. Jet and rocket propulsion, 
radar and electronics, new configura- 
tions, including the flying wing and 
swept-back wings, the helicopter, and 
many other far-feaching developments 
must be explored and analyzed. 

The loss of trained engineers and their 
skilled craftsmen is one of the grave dan- 
gers to the aircraft manufacturers. This 
has come about as a result of lagging 
contracts. The technical know-how 
which goes into designing and building 
an airplane is a commodity cf inesti- 
mable value. Aircraft engineers are men 
of unusual training and experience. 
Many of them possess real genius. They 
cannot be summoned into being over- 
night no matter how great is the national 
emergency. The aircraft industry is 
more of a creative industry than a pro- 
duction industry. . Many years of experi- 
ence and many years of training are re- 
quired to produce competent aeronauti- 
cal engineers. This is one field where a 
nucleus is not sufficient. When a new 
design is underway it requires a much 
larger staff of engineers than might be 
necessary once the project is fuliy de- 
veloped. 

If the aircraft industry is forced to 
watch helplessly while its brains drift 
away wastefully it will be a loss that can 
never be reclaimed, a disaster that is im- 
possible to offset. Airplanes, engines, 
and accessories are all the fruits of years 
of development and cannot be brought 
quickly into being in the absence of 
trained staffs who are acquainted with 
highly specialized and highly technical 
problems upon which the industry is 
founded. 

The high degree of skill and training 
required by aircraft manufacturers does 
not stop at the engineering levels. It 
continues on down through the entire 
production program. A ready supply of 
skilled artisans such as electricians, 
fabric makers, riveters, arc welders, pipe 
fitters, armorers, installation experts, 
and a hundred and one different skills, 
is of first importance. A manufacturer 
who loses these skilled workers in a slack 
period will be hard pressed to replace 
them when needed. The appalling loss 
of manpower as a result of insufficient 
contratts to hold the essential employees 
of the industry together can well be dis- 
astrous. We should be required to ex- 
pand the aircraft industry to produce the 
planes to successfully wage a war. We 
should immediately increase military 
and naval contracts to the aircraft com- 
panies so that the health of the industry 
on which national survival depends will 
be immediately restored. 
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TOOLING 

The tremendous problem of tooling, 
of fabrication equipment development is 
important for aircraft manufacturers in 
times of quick expansion. In the pro- 
duction program of the war tooling was 
a bottleneck. It can easily become a 
worse problem in another emergency. 
As airplanes become more complicated 
and are designea to a higher degree of 
tolerance, a more exacting degree of 
specialized tooling is required. 

For instance, there is no standard tool 
or form with which to build a wing of a 
high-speed jet bomber. Such a tool 
must be specially designed, specially fab- 
ricated, and hand-made for that one 
single task. The development of such 
equipment must keep ahead of produc- 
tion not apace with it. If the problems 
of production are not anticipated and 
if proper tools are not ready at the time 
they are needed, long and costly delays 
are inevitable. 

Manufacturers are unable to obtain 
this tooling level without orders and 
without knowledge of their future as- 
signments. Extra time is wasted in tool- 
ing and designing for fabrication when 
a new contract is received. The most 
logical answer to these and other omi- 
nous problems seems to lie in a steady 
flow of activity in the aircraft plants 
based on long-range adequate procure- 
ment programs for the military and 
naval services. 

MAJOR GENERAL ECHOLS 

Maj. Gen. Oliver Echols, who served 
as head of the Air Material Command 
during the war and who now is president 
of the Aircraft Industries Association, 
sums it up in this manner: 

The steady deterioration of the Air Force 
is being caused by a policy of underbuying 
that would be difficult if not impossible to 
remedy quickly. The cost in any one year 
of purchasing equipment required to mcd- 
ernize the Air Force equipped with dete- 
riorated equipment would be prohibitive un- 
der peacetime budgets. Furthermore, an 
industry starved on a diet of only 1,000 to 
1,500 planes a year would be totally unable 
to produce the 6,000 to 10,000 deliveries of 
new modern equipment necessary to bring 
the force up to operational level within any 
period of time that strategic considerations 
are likely to allow. 

Only a regular program of regular adequate 
annual replacement can be followed with 
safety in view of fiscal consideration and the 
time element. The deterioration in both the 
Air Force in being and in the industry result- 
ing from current low levels of annual pro- 
curement is thus extremely dangerous and 
most uneconomical. 

FINANCIAL STATUS OF THE INDUSTRY 


In the Finletter report, section 2, en- 
titled “Aircraft Manufacturing Indus- 
try,” are these words: 

Whether we like it or not, the health of the 
aircraft industry, for the next few years, at 
least, is dependent largely upon financial sup- 
port from Government in the form of orders 
for military aircraft. * * * 

“The financial difficulties,” continues the 
report, “which harass the aircraft industry 
today stem from many causes. Uncertain 
Government policies account for many of 
them. Some reflect faulty judgment by 
management. Others have come about from 
particular circumstances which have sur- 
rounded this peculiar industry in the post- 
war period of readjustment. Some of them 
are; 
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(1) A product that is, almost indivisibly, 
a@ weapon of war and a carrier of commerce; 

(2) A market with but one major cus- 
tomer, the Government, which purchases &0 
to 90 percent of its entire output: 

(3) A violently fluctuating demand, due to 
uncertainty of requirements of its major 
customer; 

(4) A lack of the production continuity 
which is vitally important in sustaining a 
trained work force and in keeping production 
costs to a minimum; 

(5) A rapidly changing technology which 
causes a high rate of design obsolescence 
and abnormally high epgineering costs; 

(6) An extremely long design-manufactur- 
ing cycle; : 

(7) An organization in excess of present 
requirement. 


The facts in connection with the finan- 
cial status of the aircraft industry are 
particularly alarming. During 1946 and 
1947 the American industrial economy 
experienced its greatest boom. Yet in 


_ this period when our industries were en- 


joying unprecedented activity the air- 
craft manufacturers operated at a loss 
which menaced the very survival of the 
industry. In 1946 most of the larger units 
in the aircraft industry responsible for 
the astounding production of the war- 
time years operated at a heavy financial 
loss. For 15 of the largest companies in 
the airframe and engine fields the op- 
erating loss before the application of tax 
carry-backs and postwar reserves in 1946 
amounted to $81,591,000. Even after 
making fullest utilization of the tax 
carry-back provisions the net loss ex- 
perienced by these companies in 1946 
amounted to $11,684,000. 

In 1947 the financial picture was even 
more glooiny. Based on the latest infor- 
mation the Aircraft Industry Association 
estimates the operating loss of the 15 
major companies in 1947 as exceeding 
$100,000,000. After the application of the 
tax carry-back credits, and additional re- 
serves accumulated during the war years, 
the net loss of these 15 companies for 
1947 is expected to be at least double the 
$11,000,000 loss they sustained in 1946. 
Thus for two consecutive years the air- 
craft industry has been operating in the 
red. Survival has been assured by tax 
carry-backs which will not be available 
after 1947. This grave and serious con- 
dition has not invited the confidence of 
investors or prospective employees, par- 
ticularly the employees equipped with the 
necessary scientific and engineering 
skills. 

COMMERCIAL PROJECTS g 

When victory became assured in 1944, 
the aircraft companies began to lay care- 
ful plans for the drastic contraction that 
lay ahead. Government authorities, 
stockholders, and even congressional 
committees urged the industry to em- 
bark upon commercial ventures to ease 
the transition from the huge war pro- 
duction to the low peacetime levels. 
Many authorities emphasized that a large 
volume of commercial work would dimin- 
ish the amount of apropriations required 
to maintain a minimum industry. 

The aircraft industry has attempted to 
maintain itself as a going concern by ex- 
cursions into the commercial air-line 
transport airplane market. By so doing, 
the industry has in effect subsidized the 
air lines to the extent of approximately 
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$100,000,000 in a period of 214 years. 
Consolidated Vultee’s share of this sub- 
sidy, for example, is estimated at be- 
tween $25,000,000 and $35,000,000. .Some 
of this money is coming back through 
the tax carry-back provisions. Were it 
not for the effect of tax carry-backs, 
some companies who tried to enter the 
air-line market would be bankrupt and 
out of business. As the Finletter report 
clearly indicates, what happens to the 
industry from here on depends almost 
entirely upon. military procurement. 
Here I reiterate that volume military 
procurement, while important, is no 
more important than that such procure- 
ment be established on a sound basis. 

Pursuant to these urgings and to its 
conviction that the commercial markets 
should be developed as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the aircraft companies followed an 
aggressive sales and development pro- 
gram. Half a dozen companies offered 
designs in the transport-plane market 
which had been served before the war 
largely by three companies. Many com- 
panies entered the personal-plane busi- 
ness aggressively. In addition, aircraft 
companies engaged in at least 15 or 20 
other projects, such as the production 
of motor scooters, caskets, film projec- 
tors, clutches, truck bodies, canoes, and 
other similar products. 

The results of all of these ventures have 
been disappointing. Aircraft companies 
were not fitted by the nature of their 
experience in sales, engineering, or pro- 
duction to go into nonaviation lines. 
The experience in the personal plane and 
transport market has been disastrous be- 
cause those markéts did not come up to 
expectations. Every single producer 
that has sold to new commercial air lines 
has to this date suffered extremely heavy 
losses On such projects. The losses in 
the case of four of these companies, 
namely Douglas, Consolidated Vultee, 
Martin, and Lockheed have been at least 
$20,000,000 apiece. It is important to 
bear in mind, therefore, that the backlogs 
of commercial business being afforded 
by these companies are being produced 
and deliverec at a loss. 

THE FINLETTER RECOMMENDATIONS AND CURRENT 
PRODUCTION 

In view of all of these considerations, 
it is interesting to compare the recom- 
mendazions of the Finletter Commission 
with current appropriations and current 
production. The budget for 1948, or cur- 
rent fiscal year, provides approximately 
$911,000,000 for the procurement of air- 
planes for the Air Force and Naval Avia- 
tion. In his new budget submitted to 
the Congress on January 5 President 
Truman has recommended that the pro- 
vision for the 1949 fiscal year be increased 
to a total of $1,230,000,000, including con- 
tract authorizations, for the two air arms. 

The recommendations in the Finletter 
Report apply to calendar years rather 
than to fiscal years, and it is extremely 
difficult for this reason to correlate the 
Commission’s recommendations with the 
President’s budget. As a rough approxi- 
mation, however, it may be estimated 
that the Air Policy Commission Report 
would increase appropriations for air- 
craft procurement in the current year to 
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$1,430,000,000 and for 1949 to around 
$2,400,000,000. 

It is not always easy to relate these 
dollar sums to the number of airplanes 
they will provide. ‘The number of planes 
purchased out of a given appropriation 
depends largely upon whether the planes 
are fighters and other less-expensive 
types, or whether they are costly bomb- 
ers, superbcmbers, and _ supertrans- 
ports, which often require a million dol- 
lars or more for each unit. 

As a rough approximation it may be 
estimated that the funds recommended 
for the current, or 1948, fiscal year, would 
provide between 1,460 and 1,500 planes for 
the Air Force and naval aviation, and 
that the President’s budget for 1949 
would provide between 1,900 and 2,000 
planes. 

Again recalling the difficulty of trans- 
lating these dollar totals into number 
of units, it may be roughly estimated that 
the number of aircraft which could be 
provided by the 1948 funds recommended 
by the Air Policy Commission as ap- 
proximately 2,000 units, whereas the 
Commission’s proposed 1949 appropria- 
tion would provide approximately 3,590 
units for the Air Force and Naval Avia- 
tion. 

These figures should be compared with 
production of 1,330 military aircraft in 
1846 and with approximately 1,500 planes 
in 1947, plus some 500 small liaison craft 
delivered to the services last year. 

As yet, neither the administration nor 
the Congress has taken effective action 
to try to put the recommendations of 
the Finletter Commission into effect. It 
is alarming to realize that if these recom- 
mendations are not acted upon, the air- 
craft industry will continue along the 
same path of disintegration as has been 
followed in the last 2 years. Unless the 
Finletter Commission’s recommenda- 
tions are implemented, annual produc- 
tion of military aircraft will remain at 
around 2,000 planes a year or less. This 
will be only one-third of the minimum 
which the Air Coordinating Committee 
contends is absolutely essential in peace- 
time. 

There is an even graver aspect of this 
appalling situation. In effect, the Fin- 
letter Commission warns us that we have 
only until about 1951 or 1952 of compara- 
tive safety from atomic attack. They 
have stated that we should rebuild our 
Air Forces and naval aviation so that 
by 1951 or 1952 we can cope with the 
threat of an atomic attack. Actually, 
unless the Congress moves promptly to 
start this rebuilding process now, we may 
come into 1951 with the aircraft industry, 
the bulwark of our security, deteriorated 
and in all probability some of the major 
companies will be out of business com- 
pletely. Certainly the aircraft manu- 
facturers cannot survive another 2 years 
of the losses experienced in 1946 and 1947. 

By putting into effect the foregoing 
recommendations for larger appropria- 
tions for the Air Force and naval avia- 
tion, the aircraft industry will be able 
to survive and will be capable of manu- 
facturing the planes necessary for na- 
tional security. Unless there is im- 
mediate action the future will be indeed 
gloumy. 
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COMPARISON OF FINLETTER AND MERROW 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Several weeks ago on the floor of the 
House, I expressed my alarm and con- 
cern over our inadequate air prepared- 
ness. I made recommendations to cor- 
rect Air Force deficiences. I introduced 
a bill providing for a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $500,000,000 to be ex- 
pended during the current fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, by the Air Force. 
I recommended that beginning with the 
next fiscal year, July 1, 1948, we should 
appropriate $6,004,000,000 annually for 
the Air Force. I think you will be in- 
terested to know how the appropria- 
tions which I have suggested compare 
with the recommendations submitted by 
the Finletter Commission: 

Finletter report 
Current fiscal year 1948 ap- 
propriation converted to 
calendar year 1948 basis 
by Bureau of the Budget. 

Includes both direct ap- 

propriation and indirect 

support from Army 
Additional recommended 
for calendar year 1948__-. 


$2, 850, 000, 000 
1, 300, 000, 000 
4, 150, 000, 000 
5, 450, 000, 000 


2-year total 9, 600, 000, 000 
Merrow’s figures 
Current fiscal year 1948 ap- 
propriation, Air Force 
direct $1, 255, 000, 000 
Indirect support from Army... 2,009,000, 000 


3, 255, 000, 000 
Less: Pending recommenda- 
tion of Bureau of the 
Budget to rescind $150,000,- 
000 surplus due to Air 
Force understrength in 
military personnel during 
entire fiscal year 1948 
(estimated) 150, 000, 000 
3, 105, 000, 000 
Supplemental fiscal year 1948 
introduced in a bill by Mr. 


Net, fiscal year 1948___ 


500, 000, 000 


3, 605, 000, 000 


Total, fiscal year 1948_ 
Fiscal year 1949 recommenda- 
tion by Mr. Merrow 


2-year total 9, 605, 000, 000 


According to the above figures the Fin- 
letter Commission urges the provision in 
1948 of $4,150,000,000 for the Air Forces 
and of $5,450,000,000 in 1949. This is a 
2-year total of $9,600,000,000, just $5,000,- 
000 less than the total that would be 
provided in my bill for a supplemental 
appropriation and in my suggestion of 
$6,000,000,000 for the next fiscal year. 


LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


In the costly program of expanded pro- 
duction recommended by the Finletter 
Commission there is one important source 
of comfort to the taxpayer. The Com- 
mission recommends the immediate 
adoption of a long-range plan of air- 
craft procurement. Its report states: 

Year-to-year planning of aircraft produc- 
tion, which has been forced upon the services 
by current budgeting practice, must give way 
to long-term planning. Evidence submitted 
to us indicates that the savings on the unin- 
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terrupted production of airplanes over a 5- 
year period, as compared with five annual 
procurements of the same total number of 
planes, could run as high as 20 to 25 percent. 


Savings of so substantial a proportion 
as 25 percent on appropriations of the 
size required to rebuild our Air Forces are 
certainly worth while. Of themselves 
they justify the enactment of a long- 
range program. Also there are other 
advantages that will result from the 
adoption of long-range planning in ad- 
dition to the immediate savings in ap- 
propriations. Long-range planning will 
enable the aircraft companies to plan for 
the future with some assurance, and thus 
to recruit and train the engineering and 
other skilled employees they will require. 
Long-range planning will also enable the 
armed forces to maintain and preserve 
healthy competition in the aircraft in- 
dustry. Likewise they will be able to 
make certain that the aircraft developed 
are engineered and tooled for mass pro- 
duction rather than for hand production. 
Each of these advantages are almost as 
important as the direct financial savings 
of 29 to 25 percent. 


PROCUREMENT 


All of the difficulties in connection with 
achieving and maintaining air suprem- 
acy cannot be cured by the simple device 
of having Congress appropriate billions 
of dollars for research, development, and 
production of articles related to air war- 
fare. It is true that the development of 
an adequate air force in being as our 
first line of defense—supplanting the 
naval force in being which has hereto- 
fore been our first line of defense—will 
require the expenditure of huge sums of 
money, which will impose heavy burdens 
upon the taxpayers of the Nation. The 
appropriation and expenditure of billions 
will not produce the desired results 
unless— 

(a) The United States Air Force and 
the Navy Department are given, through 
legislative action, the necessary powers 
to enable them intelligently to plan and 
administer the expenditure of these 
funds; 

(b) The United States Air Force and 
the Navy Department overhaul and reor- 
ganize their procurement and adminis- 
trative policies; and 

(c) The manufacturers of airframes, 
engines, instruments, and all the other 
gadgets which make up a complete air- 
plane are permitted, through intelligent 
and orderly procurement planning on the 
part of the procurement agencies, to 
themselves intelligently plan their de- 
velopment, experimental, and produc- 
tion programs. 

The Finletter report refers to the 
necessity for placing aircraft procure- 
ment on a 5-year planning basis. The 
importance of this cannot be too greatly 
emphasized. I have already set forth 
examples of the time required to develop, 
design, build an experimental model, and 
get into production new military and 
naval airplanes, This quickly brings to 
any intelligent person a full realization 
of why 2-year appropriation limits will 
not work. 

The effect of an appropriation expir- 
ing in the middle of a program can be 
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briefly described by reference to the cur- 
rent B-36 program at the Fort Worth 
plant of the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. Funds currently obligated for this 
program will expire on June 30, 1948. 
The program will run into 1950, and 
thus the Air Force and the contractor 
gre dependent upon annual appropria- 
tion extensions by the Congress. This 
is disturbing to the company since it is 
required to make large forward commit- 
ments for materials and subcontracted 
parts. 

Sometime prior to the expiration of 
the present legislation, Congress will un- 
doubtedly see fit to extend the appro- 
priation for the manufacture of the 
B-36. Even though the risk may be 
small, it is unjust to expect a contractor 
to run the risk that Congress will fail 
to act. The company cannot afford to 
carry for an indefinite period a claim 
against the Government of, say ten to 
fifteen million dollars, pending passage 
of a deficiency appropriation bill. On the 
other hand, if the company were to fol- 
low a cautious business course of action, 
it would now be rearranging its produc- 
tion program, material ordering, and 
manpower requirements so as to come 
out about even on June 30, 1948. This 
would, of course, completely disrupt the 
delivery schedule and tremendously in- 
crease the cost to the Government of 
the B-36 program. Five-year planning 
is a “must” for military and naval air- 
craft procurement. Without it there are 
so many uncertainties that sound plan- 
ning is effectively prevented. This has 
its corollary in tremendously increased 
costs to the Government for the planes it 
receives. It must be understood that an 
airplane program cannot be turned on 
and off like a water faucet. 


OBLIGATION AND COMMITMENT OF FUNDS 


Another appropriation difficulty pro- 
ducing an unsatisfactory condition is 
that funds appropriated by the Congress 
for any given fiscal year, 1948 for ex- 
ample, must be obligated and committed 
by the procuring agency prior to June 
30, 1948. The plans upon which the orig- 
inal budget request was made, and which 
were presented as the justification there- 
for to the Bureau of the Budget and to 
Congress, may have so _ drastically 
changed as to make unwise the commit- 
ment of that money within the 1 year 
limitation period. If not committed, the 
funds are lost to the agency, and hence 
there is a natural desire to scramble 
around in an effort to spend the money. 
This results not only in unsound plan- 
ning, but also in inefficiency and waste. 
Since these programs are complex and 
ever changing, it would seem logical to 
give the agencies at least 2 years, instead 
of 1, in which to obligate and commit 
their funds once they have been appro- 
priated. 

SOUND COMPETITION 


The procurement program must pre- 
serve the elements of free competition. 
When competition is forced to a point 
where each unit of an industry, so vital 
to the national defense, must gamble its 
solvency on every contract, we have gone 
beyond the requirements of sound com- 
petition. The procuring agencies should 
reexamine their existing policies which 
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place heavy emphasis upon purchasing 
under fixed price contracts competitively 
arrived at. Many articles required to 
maintain and equip the armed services 
are bought in sufficient quantities and 
are so relatively simple in design as to 
fully justify competitive fixed price bid- 
ding. Consider the risks involved in un- 
dertaking to design, engineer and produce 
100 B-36 very heavy bombardment air- 
planes on a fixed price basis when the 
contract would require from 5 to 7 years 
to perform, during which period most 
anything could happen to labor and ma- 
terial costs. Assuming a total cost of 
such a program of $225,000,000, a 10 per- 
cent cost overrun would represent a loss 
to the contractor of $22,500,000—enough 
to throw nearly any of the companies in- 
to insolvency—or a 10 percent underrun 
in cost would result in a $22,500,000 ex- 
cess payment by the Government. I do 
not believe that the experience of any air- 
craft companies since VJ-day indicates 
that a, company is able, on programs 
involving all of the complexities of a 
modern airplane, to estimate costs with- 
in a tolerance of plus or minus 10 per- 
cent. Since the industry has, essentially, 
only one customer, that is, the military 
establishment, it is not a normal busi- 
ness in which all of the effects of normal 
competitive methods should have free 
play. 
TRAINING OF PROCUREMENT OFFICERS 


One of the things which the procure- 
ment agencies might very well consider 
is also mentioned in the Finletter Re- 
port. The people in the Air Force and 
in the Navy Department who are 
charged with the responsibility for pro- 
curing aircraft should have a background 
of training and experience related to the 
articles for which they are planning 
procurement, and of the industry from 
which they are being procured, equal to 
the experience and knowledge of the peo- 
ple in that industry. Such knowledge 
and experience cannot be developed by 
Naval and Air Force officers who are giv- 
en revolving assignments. These two 
services have recently inaugurated a pro- 
gram for sending their people to such 
schools as the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business. In addition to this, actual 
working experience in various units of 
the aircraft industry is indispensable to 
the development of that caliber of indi- 
vidual who is so necessary in the admin- 
istration and management of the large 
and complex business of buying military 
and naval aircraft. The employment of 
competent and experienced procure- 
ment men to run this big planning and 
buying job will produce more for each 
Government dollar spent and, from the 
point of view of the industry, will step 
up the tempo and efficiency of action in 
such a way as to permit, if not force, in- 
dustry to set its own house in better or- 
der. Effective teamwork between the 
air services and the industry, so essen- 
tial to the attainment and maintenance 
of air supremacy, will not flourish under 
conditions which breed the frustration 
of uncertainty and confusion. 


LAG IN AIR PREPAREDNESS 


Secretary Symington of the Air Force 
in an article written for the American 
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Magazine entitled “We’ve Scuttled Our 
Air Defenses,” stated that the United 
States is “no longer the leading air 
power of the world. In quantity we have 
slipped behind the Soviet Union and 
qualitatively both Russia and England 
have numerous developments that exceed 
our own efforts. England, despite her 
severe economic strain as a result of the 
war, is devoting a greater portion of her 
defense budget to an air force than we 
are.” The Air Secretary states that 
$8,000,000,000 a year is necessary if we 
are to have sufficient air protection by 
the Air Force and naval aviation. 

Guy W. Vaughn, president of the Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp., asserted only recently 
that Russia is more powerful in the air 
at the present time than the United 
States was in World War II. He stated 
that Great Britain and Russia are ahead 
of the United States in research because 
of the very liberal appropriations of their 
governments. These warnings should 
make us determine to appropriate the 
funds required to prevent us from hope- 
lessly lagging in the air race. Today we 
are not the first air power in the world. 
We are dangerously trifling with national 
security. Unfortunately, we are not 
coming to grips with the most important 
issue before the country—the realiza- 
tion of air supremacy. 


IN CONCLUSION 


This alarming surnmary of the status 
of the aircraft industry emphasizes how 
imperative it is that we increase our or- 
ders for planes sufficiently to make it 
possible for the aircraft companies to 
retain their organizations which are so 
rapidly breaking up. Increased appro- 
priations are necessary if the companies 
are to have the ability-to expand suffi- 
ciently to produce the aircraft essential 
to national security. The aircraft com- 
panies cannot be expected to maintain 
a sound financial position and to retain 
organizations of high technically trained 
personnel in order to manufacture planes 
in the event of a conflict unless they re- 
ceive financial aid through orders given 
by the Government. There is not the de- 
mand for planes outside of the Govern- 
ment to keep the companies functioning. 

Air supremacy cannot be achieved and 
maintained without a healthy aircraft 
industry. A well-organized aircraft in- 
dustry capable of expanding and possess- 
ing well-staffed organizations of employ- 
ees possessing the skill to build airplanes 
is prerequisite to achieving control of the 
air. Even a cursory inspection of the 
industry causes us to pause. We have 
every reason to be deeply concerned over 
the deplorable condition in which the 
companies capable of manufacturing 
military and naval aircraft find them- 
selves. 

The acquiring of air supremacy is the 
most important issue before the country. 
One of the most important factors in 
gaining air supremacy is the mainte- 
nance of a sound aircraft industry. 
Without the industry we cannot manu- 
facture the planes and without the planes 
we cannot hope to achieve or maintain 
air supremacy; and without air suprem- 
acy we have no guaranty of air security, 
and without air security the United 
States cannot survive. 
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LEADING COMPANIES AND WHAT THEY ARE 
MAKING 

Following are the 15 leading aircraft 
manufacturers with their chief products 
during the war and what they are mak- 
ing now: 

Bell Aircraft Corp., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.: During the war Bell manufac- 
tured the Bell Airacobra and the King- 
cobra fighters, which were used by the 
Russian Air Force as well as the Ameri- 
can Air Force, and also produced B~-29 
superbombers at Marietta, near Atlanta, 
Ga. They also developed America’s first 
jet fighter. Since the war the company 
has developed the XS-1 and XS-2 re- 
search planes. It has been reported that 
the XS-1 has already pierced the super- 
sonic speed barrier. Bell is also the pro- 
ducer of the Bell helicopter, which has 
been sold commercially for the past sev- 
eral months. 

Outside of aviation, Bell has developed 
a mechanized wheelbarrow and has con- 
sidered production of sinks for electric 
dishwashers. 

Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, Wash., 
and Wichita, Kans.: During the war Boe- 
ing produced in large quantities the B-17 
Flying Fortress and designed, developed, 
and produced the B-29 superbomber. 
Since the war it has designed and put 
into production the B-50, heavier pow- 
ered version of the B-29, and has begun 
deliveries on the C-97 Stratofreighter, a 
heavy cargo plane, for the Air Force. It 
is now about ready to start deliveries on 
the Stratocruiser, a high-speed super- 
transport, for the commercial air lines, 
carrying as many as 100 passengers in 
the coach version. It has just completed 
the first Stratojet, reportedly the most 
powerful and fastest bomber in the world. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.; 
San Diego, Calif.; Fort Worth, Tex.; and 
Fort Wayne, Mich.; during the war this 
company produced training and liaison 
aircraft, the B-24 Liberator bomber, and 
the B-32 Superbomber. Since the war 
it has begun deliveries on the B—36, the 
world’s largest bomber. It has also com- 
pleted the first C-99, that largest land- 
based transport. It has also produced 
the. XB-45, a 4-jet high speed, medium 
bomber. In the commercial field it is 
about ready to start deliveries on the 
Convair Liner, formerly the 240, a 
medium-sized high-speed pressurized 
passenger transport. It is also a major 
producer of 4-passenger personal air- 
craft, the Stinson Voyager and the Stin- 
son Station Wagon, 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., New York City; 
Wood-Ridge, N. J.; Columbus, Ohio; and 
Caldwell, N. J.: During the war it pro- 
duced the Curtiss P-40 War Hawk 
fighter, the Curtiss Helldiver for the 
Navy and the Commando C-46 transport 
for the Air Force. Its Wright Division 
produced the Wright air-cooled engine 
used in a great many fighters, transports, 
and bombers; and its propeller division, 
the Curtiss electric propellers. Since the 
war it has continued research and de- 
velopment work on new engines and new 
propellers, has developed new experi- 
mental planes for the Navy, and the Cur- 
tiss XP-87 all-weather fighter for the Air 
Force. In the commercial field it has 
offered but not sold a cargo transport. 

This company has purchased and is now 
operating three subsidiaries outside of 
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the aviation field, including a metal- 
products company, a camera and film- 
projector company, and a spring-clutch 
unit. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, 
Calif.: During the war Douglas produced 
the C-47 and C-54 transports, the A-20 
Havoc bomber, the TBF torpedd bomber 
for the Navy, and also produced Libera- 
tors and Flying Fortresses under license 
from Boeing and Convair. Since the war 
Douglas has been in production on the 
AD-1 Skyraider for the Navy and the 
DC-6 high speed luxury airliner for the 
commercial air lines. It has also de- 
signed and developed the XB-43 bomber 
and the Navy Skystreak plane which re- 
cently captured the world’s speed record. 

Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp., 
New York City; Jamaica, Long Island; 
Hagerstown, Md.; Winfield, Kans.: Dur- 
ing the war this company produced the 
training and liaison planes, and Ranger 
engines for such planes, and the C-82 
Packet transport. Since the war it has 
continued in production on the C-82 and 
developed a larger version of this cargo 
transport, which will be known as the 
C-119. It is also engaged in developing 
a personal plane at the Kansas division. 
Fairchild entered the field of production 
of radio cabinets,_tricycles, and row- 
boats, but suspended each when they 
were found unprofitable. 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Bethpage, Long Island: During the war 
Grumman produced the Grumman Hell- 
cat, Tigercat, and Bearcat fighters, and 
the Avenger torpedo bomber. Since the 
war it has produced a new version of the 
Bearcat, the F8F, and has recently de- 
signed and completed a new jet carrier 
fighter for the Navy, the Panther. It is 
also in production on amphibious planes 
in the commercial market and for the 
Navy, and has produced trucks, busses, 
and canoes made of aluminum. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
Calif.: During the war Lockheed pro- 
duced the Lockheed Lightning fighter, 
the Hudson and Ventura bombers for the 
Allied and American forces, and the Fly- 
ing Fortress bomber and Lodestar trans- 
ports. Before the war was over it de- 
veloped the first production-model jet 
airplane for the Air Force. This plane, 
the P-80, is still in production at Bur- 
bank. Since the war it has developed 
and delivered to the air lines the Lock- 
heed Constellation high-speed transport 
and has developed and delivered to the 
Navy the Constitution, a supertransport. 
It also has in production for the Navy 
the Neptune long-range patrol bomber, 
which holds the world’s nonstop distance 
record. 

The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, 
Md.: During the war Martin produced 
the B-26 Marauder medium bomber and 
the Baltimore medium bomber for the 
Allied Air Forces. It also produced at 
Omaha, Nebr., the B-29; and for the 
Navy, Martin developed the Mars, the 
largest flying boat developed to that 
time, and the PBM amphibian patrol 
bomber. Since the war it has gone into 
production on a new amphibian bomber, 
the Mercator, the Mauler, and the Mar- 
iner, and is also delivering the Martin 
202 air liner to the air lines. It has also 
developed a six-jet experimental bomber. 
Outside of the field of aviation it is en- 
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gaged in television broadcasting and in 
plastics. 

McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, 
Mo.: During the war McDonnell carried 
on engineering work and produced train- 
ers. Since the war McDonnell has de- 
veloped the Navy’s first jet-propelled 
carrier-based fighters, and now has in 
production for the Navy the jet F2H 
Banshee. It also has developed a para- 
site fighter for use with superbombers 
and a conventional and ram-jet-powered 
helicopter, 

North American Aviation, Inc., Ingle- 
wood, Calif.: During the war North 
American developed and produced the 
P-51 Mustang fighter and dive bomber, 
and the B-25 medium bomber, and train- 
ing aircraft. Since the war it has de- 
veloped and placed into produttion a jet 
fighter, the FJ for the Navy, a jet bomber, 
the B-45 for the Air Force, and a jet 
fighter, the P-86 for the Air Force, to- 
gether with a conventional fighter, the 
Twin Mustang P-82. It also developed 
and produced the Navion personal air- 
craft, but suspended this project and 
sold it to Ryan. 

Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, 
Calif.: During the war Northrop devel- 
oped and produced the P-61 Black Widow 
night fighter, together with numerous 
other experimental aircraft and missiles. 
Since the war it has continued develop- 
ment in the missile field and has pro- 
duced and delivered the Flying Wing 
superbomber, both conventional (XB-35) 
and jet powered (XB-49). It has also 
engaged in the development of a three- 
motored transport suitable for operation 
out of small fields, which has not been 
sold; motor scooters, a project since 
abandoned; artificial limbs; and gas 
turbines. 

Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, 
L. I.: During the war Republic developed 
and produced the P-47 Thunderbolt 
fighter at Evansville, Ind., and at Farm- 
ingdale. Since the war it has developed 
and placed into production the P-84 
Thunderjet fighter, and the XF-12 high- 
speed photographic reconnaisance plane. 
In the commercial field it developed and 
then suspended a high-speed transport 
project, the Rainbow, and developed a 
personal plane, the Republic Sea Bee, 
which also has been suspended from pro- 
duction. 

Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, 
Calif.: During the war it produced nu- 
merous critical components for various 
kinds of aircraft, and the Navy’s first 
combined jet- and piston-engine pow- 
ered fighter. It has taken over from 
North American the Navion and now has 
this personal airplane in production. 

United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, 
Conn.: During the war the Chance 
Vought division of this company pro- 
duced the Corsair fighters for the Navy 
and the marines. The Pratt & Whit- 
ney Engine Co. produced various sizes 
of air-cooled engines, and its Hamilton 
Standard Propeller unit produced pro- 
pellers used on a great many. military air- 
craft. Since the war the Chance Vought 
division has developed and produced a 
new version of the Corsair, the F-4-U, 
and has completed a jet-powered car- 
rier-based fighter, the F-6-U Pirate, and 
the unconventional Flying Pancake, the 
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XF-5-U. Its Sikorsky division is pro- 
ducing helicopters; the Hamilton Stand- 
ard Division is producing propellers; and 
the Pratt & Whitney division is produc- 
ing conventional and jet engine units. 

I am also listing the products manu- 
factured by the smaller plane companies 
mentioned in the Finletter report: 

Aeronca Aircraft Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio: War years, military contract, 
Grasshoppers, gliders—training—sub- 
contract; present, two-place trainers, 
side-by-side tandem, four-place not yet 
in production; complete Army contract 
for 509 trainers; have additional order 
for 100. 

Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kans.: 
War years, military contracts, subcon- 
tracts; present, 4-place, single-engine 
Bonzana; 6- to 9-passenger twin en- 
gine—three models—20-passenger trans- 
port. 

Bellanca Aircraft Corp., New Castle, 
Del.: War years, military subcontracts; 
present, four-place, single engine Crus- 
air. 

Engineering & Research Corp., River- 
dale, Md.: War years, military subcon- 
tracts; present, two-place, single engine, 
two-control subcontracts. 

Luscombe Airplane Corp., box 2128, 
Dallas, Tex.: War years, military subcon- 
tracts; present, two-place, single-engine 
Silvaire, five models; 4-place, single-en- 
gine Sedan. 

Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa.: 
War years, military contract, Grasshop- 
pers, gliders—training—subcontract; 
present, two-place, single-engine train- 
ers, three-place, single-engine Cruiser. 


Taylorcraft, Inc., Alliance, Ohio: War 
years, military contracts, Grasshoppers, 
gliders, subcontracts; present, two-place, 
single-engine trainers. 

Texas Enginering & Manufacturing 


Co., Inc., Grand Prairie, Tex.: War 
years, not in existence; present, subcon- 
tract, Fairchilds, surplus and conversion 
contracts, two-place, single-engine Swift. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. HESELTON] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 


THE FUEL-OIL SITUATION 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
not take the full time granted me be- 
cause the House has been very patient 
with me today. In terms of progress, I 
think we have made another construc- 
tive move during the day in trying to 
help solve this fuel-oil picture. But 
because of the inquiries addressed to me 
by many of my colleagues as to the terms 
of a telegram we are now preparing to 
send, I want to go over briefly the pur- 
pose of this telegram. It is directed to 
the Director of the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. A telegram was sent last 
Friday signed by the entire New Eng- 
land delegation, the entire New Jersey 
delegation, the entire Indiana delega- 
tion, the entire Iowa delegation, Members 
from the Illinois delegation, from the 
Montana delegation, the entire South Da- 
kota delegation, our colleagues from 
Utah, and several individuals from other 
delegations, and 10 or 12 of the Senators 
from the New England area, plus an 
identical telegram by some 16 o5 
17 Members of the House Inter- 
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state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
The purpose of that telegram was to re- 
quest the Office of International Trade 
to place an embargo on the shipment of 
petroleum and petroleum products from 
the Gulf and west coast to Moncay 
night, and it added, “pending receipt of 
information.” That was denied brusque- 
ly by the Office of International Trade, 
and I assume with the full approval of 
the Secretary of Commerce who has by 
law complete responsibility of enforcing 
and administering the laws Congress 
passes. Incidentally, as I understand it, 
he also has the specific responsibility of 
certifying when he does permit exports, 
that those exports will not jeopardize our 
domestic economy. As far as I know, the 
Secretary has never signed a single cer- 
tificate of that nature. I do not know 
why he has not when it seems to me to 
be obvious that every gallon that has 
been sent out of this country to any other 
country during the recent months has 
jeopardized our economy as has been 
proven by the situations which have 
arisen in Detroit, Pittsburgh, in States 
in New England, and in fact in States 
all over the country. 

Be that as it may, we were refused what 
I think was a reasdnable request, con- 
sequently we are forced to make a second 
request, and now we have had join with 
us a great many well-informed, infiu- 
ential, and thoughtful members of other 
delegations. I have not had a chance to 
compute the entire number but I hold 
in my hand certain papers on which the 
signatures of the following appear: 18 
members of the New York delegation; 1 
member of the California delegation; an 
additional member of the Illinois delega- 
tion; 2 members of the Kentucky dele- 
gation; 1 member of the Wyoming dele- 
gation; the entire Wisconsin delegation; 
7 from the Michigan delegation; 1 from 
West Virginia; 1 from Tennessee, and 
the entire Minnesota delegation. I have 
not had an opportunity to add that up, 
but in my revision I will indicate the 
total number who have now joined in this 
simple request. This is the telegram 
that will be sent: 

Request embargo shipment petroleum and 
petroleum products from Gulf and west 
coast to the end of the week February 28 
pending receipt of information. 


It seems to me that is the least this 
office could do for us. They have not 
made any explanation of why they re- 
fused to grant our previous request. If 
they are going to turn down any such 
reasonable request as this, then I insist 
that we and the American people are en- 
titled to a full, adequate, and immediate 
explanation as to the reason why they 
are not doing it. 

Let me emphasize this for the record: 
I have said it repeatedly, but I want to 
say it in this case because it points up 
the last four words, “pending receipt of 
information.” Last week I attempted to 
secure from all of the major integrated 
oil companies and every exporting com- 
pany, whose address I had, their advice 
as to whether they would term “domes- 
tic” a single tanker in their fleet that was 
scheduled overseas to carry some of this 
needed heating oil or gasoline up the 
east coast. I have not received a firm 
promise from any one of them but I have 
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received sufficient information to make 
me believe that they would be willing to 
jointly turn at least four tankers to this 
east-coast run by the end of this month, 
or before the middle of March. We have 
turned a deficit of 2,000,000 barrels of 
petroleum products into a surplus of 5,- 
000,000 in the northeastern area as of 
March 31. If we can get these 559,000 
remaining barrels which the Department 
has lightly waved aside and said can go 
overseas—oil that those countries said 
they did not want and did not need, and 
in substance added they were glad that 
we should have it—if we could get the 
tankers to carry that then I say ta, you 
that industry representatives have guar- 
anteed, I repeat, guaranteed, full relief. 
May i add that a prominent man in the 
oil industry, one who is in my opinion the 
equal of any and the superior of most in 
sheer ability, in his interest in this prob- 
lem and in his open-mindedness, tele- 
phoned me this morning and suggested 
that I inquire of the jobbers in New York, 
Boston, and along the Atlantic coast as 
to how much they could take, expressing 
the opinion that one jobber alone in New 
York Harbor would probably reply that 
he could take from one-third to one-half 
of the entire amount involved, something 
like 200,000 barrels. That being true, it 
is my purpose to terminate my efforts in 
behalf of my constituents, and I think 
you can well terminate your efforts so far 
as heating oil is concerned for the re- 
mainder of the heating season, because 
the oil industry, through its competent 
representatives, last week said to our 
committee, “If you will get the 600,000 
barrels of oil and place them in storage in 
the Northeast we will guarantee to you 
that, barring a major catastrophe, there 
will be no further shortage of fuel oil in 
the United States this winter.” 

It is my purpose to send this telegram 
as a final appeal to people who are 
charged under the law with partial re- 
sponsibility for the safety, security, and 
economy of our friends abroad, but also 
with full responsibility for the economy, 
security, safety, health, and welfare of 
our own people in this country. 

I think I have said all I need to say at 
this time. I shall try to condense this 
for the membership tomorrow so that 
anyone who has not had an opportunity 
to sign this telegram tonight may sign a 
similar one and send it down to the 
Department of Commerce tomorrow. I 
have just received a message that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs], and 
our good friend, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hart], have also added 
their names to these telegrams. I hope 
that tomorrow on both sides of the aisle 
we will have close to 80 or 90 percent of 
the membership of this House joining in 
this one last effort. If we do that then 
we can, I think, say to our constituents 
that we did our best. 

Let me briefly summarize what you 
have accomplished to date. It is solely 
due to your foresight and decisions that 
a law was passed on December 15. 
Some of us differed as to procedure and 
as to whether it was adequate or inade- 
quate but I have found no complaint, in 
the Recorp, as to the wisdom of enact- 
ing section 3 of the House Resolution 
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passed December 15, 1947, extending sec- 
tion 6 (d) of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 
Stat. 714), as amended, to February 28, 
1949. You will find the debate and the 
votes at pages 11387 to 11398 of the 
Recorp of December 15, 1947. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Wo.tcortt] 
said: 

We have likewise extended export controls 
in such manner that the President may be 
given broad authority, broad discretion as 
to this second reason why we have high 
prices and inflation. This second reason is 
the unusually heavy demand of foreign 
countries for American goods which are in 
short supply. The President is authorized 
under this bill so to adjust our exports as to 
safeguard and stabilize the American econ- 
omy. We have given him the power in this 
bill to start the job which has got to be done 
if we are going to have economic stability 
and lower prices in the United States. 


The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SPENCE] said: 

It extends the same powers in reference to 
export controls and allocations that the 
President already has under the War Powers 
Act, and he will have these powers until 
February 28 next year. 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ray- 
BURN] said: 

Of course this extends export controls. We 
know that, even though you do not pass this 
thing today, you are not going to let export 
controls expire on the 28th of February. 


I may have overlooked some other com- 
ment on this point during debate but I 
think the entire membership is entitled 
to credit for acting on this point. You 
may wish to consult the Recorp for De- 
cember 17 for proceedings in the other 
body as to this point. In any event, the 
resolution became Public Law 188, 
Eightieth Congress, first session. 

Prior to that time, the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
conducted hearings on July 1, 8, and 9, 
1947. This led to a unanimous commit- 
tee resolution reported by the chairman 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Wotverton] to the House on December 
19, 1947, and printed at page 11760 of the 
Recorp. Recommendations (1) and (8) 
are important on this point. 

Prior to that date, this committee had 
continued its hearings on December 12, 
16, and 17, 1947, which continuation in 
the light of the actual shortages, pointed 
up the wisdom of the nine committee 
recommendations. 

Upon our return, hearings before the 
committee have continued almost daily 
covering every phase of the problem, 
immediate and long range. On January 
26, 1948, the committee adopted another 
committee resolution, reported by the 
chairman, on that date to the House, 
making five even stronger, specific 
recommendations. May I refer to page 
545 of the Recorp of that date. The 
first and second are vitally important on 
the subject I am discussing. 

I have made many reports as develop- 
ments seemed to warrant. Iam trying to 
prepare a concise reierence to papers 
when those developments are reportea, 
but the pressure of work has delayed its 
completion. As soon as it is ready, I shall 
submit it for any use you may care to 
make of it. 
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May I add, parenthetically, that the 
action taken today in adopting the limi- 
tation I suggested, followed a recommen- 
dation made by the members of a sub- 
committee of the New England delega- 
tion on December 13, 1947, in a telegram 
to the President, following testimony be- 
fore the House Committee on-Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, the previous day, 
which is at page 71 of the printed hear- 
ings. Reference to the telegram is the 
Appendix of the Recorp, page A4764, vol. 
93, pt. 13, of that date. I should add that 
this and three other subcommittees were 
appointed by the Speaker December 8, 
1947. This was foresighted action, which 
met with the full approval and complete 
cooperation of the entire New England 
House delegation. 

Reference should also be made to the 
Recorp for February 4, 1948, where the 
Subcommittee on Independent Offices, 
through its chairman, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WuccLes- 
WoRTH] accepted the first limitation 
amendment at page 1083. The ranking 
member and all members on both sides 
were most cooperative. 

Finally, may I submit a brief summary 
of what you have accomplished, against 
the bitter, consistent opposition of the 
Department, in terms of barrels and gal- 
lons forced into domestic shortage areas 
since last January 1. 

You can fairly start with a reduction 
of 5,000,000 barrels announced January 
2, 1948, following receipt of the first res- 
olution from the Committce on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. That is 
210,000,000 gallons. 

Add another 2,449,000 barrels in the 
reduction of February 10, 1948. That is 
112,858,000 gallons. This is a quote from 
the minutes of the Review Committee, 
January 28, 1948: 

He— 


The chairman— 
referred to the congressional committee hear- 
ings at which the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce (Mr. Foster) had testified the previous 
day and called attention to the possibility 
of legislation imposing an embargo on ex- 
ports of fuel oil for a temporary period. 


Mr. Foster so testified before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce January 27 and was so warned. 

Add another 599,000 barrels in the an- 
nounced third reduction of last Friday. 
That would be 25,158,000 gallons. 

Then consider the Canadian reduction 
announced January 2, 1948, and recently 
continued to March 31. This followed 
the exposure of the fact in the hearings 
before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee in December that ex- 
ports to Canada had increased about 
385 percent in the last vear. 

Fifty percent savings for domestic use 
of the monthly average of exports to 
Canada for the first quarter of 1948 
will amount to approximately 61,000,000 
barrels. That is 2,562,000,000 gallons. 

So you have a grand total of 69,048,000 
barrels, or 2,910,016,000 gallons. 

Does that not make it crystal clear 
what your efforts have brought in the 
way of results, joined with our Senators? 
The record is clear that every iota of 
credit belongs to Congress. We have 
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had to make a long, difficult, sustained 
effort. How much more will be saved 
by forcing Government agencies to curb 
this reckless, irresponsible conversion 
remains to be seen. But anyone with a 
fair, objective mind, reading the Recorp, 
can only be glad that Congress still exists 
and can find more than legislative means 
of protecting the public to which it is 
responsible. It is the best possible kind 
of an answer to those who sneer at and 
try to smear Congress. If some of our 
talented cartoonists wanted a factual 
subject for a cartoon, here it is ready- 
made. But a wager of 100 to 1 that you 
will never see the Department lampooned 
by a cartoonist, or a single editorial in 
certain papers criticizing the Depart- 
ment, or a single word in the three or 
four syndicated columns written by the 
departmental stooges, inspired from 
within, critical of this conduct, or a 
syllable of criticism from any of the 
kept “kommentators,” will earn you a 
substantial profit. But if you will make 
a note of the facts, of their cartoons 
and columns and so-called editorials and 
their comments, you can prove how silly 
and self-serving they are. And we can 
thank God for the majority of decent 
cartoonists, editorial writers, columnists, 
and commentators who use facts and 
truth as their tools and who deserve the 
respect we have for them even when we 
think their inferences are incorrect and 
their criticism unfounded. Nevertheless, 
they depend on their own eyes and ears 
and brains—not upon the eyes and ears 
and smart tactics of some paid publicity 
agent in a department or agency. It 
might even be that if one of us took the 
time to look up these outpourings, we 
could demonstrate beyond question their 
complete bias and reliance upon depart- 
ment and agency propaganda for a living. 
But I know your time is too valuable for 
such an effort. After all, every move 
they make boosts your standing at home. 
They do not yet know how thoroughly 
discredited they are. Probably this time 
lag gives them a sense of security. But, 
sooner or later, the public, paying the 
bills, is going to demand kicking their 
little soap boxes from under them, as it 
has done in -seVeral recent notable 
instances. 

These facts demolish the arguments 
of the silly, stupid detractors of an insti- 
tution that, for all its weaknesses and 
human frailties, has stood: the test of 
time. More than that, it is a solemn 
warning of power running rampant in 
an entrenched bureaucracy, irrespective 
of the high integrity and persona] ability 
of those who have to run such a jugger- 
naut. It brings to my memory the warn- 
ing expressed by our late President about 
the dangers of the war powers “in the 
hands of others.” I think we should con- 
stantly examine those powers and their 
exercise—and check every single abuse 
we unearth. And, in my judgment, this 
exercise of power these last 45 days has 
been a patent abuse, in defiance of Con- 
gress individually and collectively, in 
complete indifference to the results visited 
upon hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans in loss of work and wages, in loss 
of production, in discomfort, in illness, 
and even in some reported deaths. 
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I hope you will join the 143 of your 
colleagues tomorrow, if it is in the in- 
terest of your constituents to do so. If 
you will authorize your secretary to call 
extension 625, my office is preparing a 
second, identical telegram, and I shall be 
glad to add your name. 

This list of signers to 9 p. m. tonight 
follows, with a copy of the telegram. At 
the suggestion of several, Iam sending a 
copy of the Recorp in the morning by 
special messenger to Dr. Steelman, to 
Secretary Harriman, and to Mr. Garrett, 
chairman of the review committee: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1948. 
Mr. THomas C. BLAISDELL, 

Director, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

Request embargo shipment petroleum and 
petroleum products from Gulf and west 
coast to end of week, February 28, pending 
receipt information. 

Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Representative 


from Massachusetts; John W. Mc- 
Cormack, Representative from 
Massachusetts; Styles Bridges, 
Senator from New Hampshire; 
Charles W. Tobey, Senator from 
New Hampshire; Owen Brewster, 
Senator from Maine; George D. 
Aiken, Senator from Vermont; 
Leverett Saltonstall, Senator from 
Massachusetts; Raymond E. Bald- 
win, Senator from Connecticut; 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Senator 
from Massachusetts; Edith Nourse 
Rogers, Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts; Richard B. Wiggles- 
worth, Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts; Charles A. Plumley, 
Representative from Vermont; 
George J. Bates, Representative 
from Massachusetts; Charles R. 
Clason, Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts; Margaret Chase Smith, 
Representative from Maine; Aime 
J. Forand, Representative from 
Rhode Island; Frank Fellows, Rep- 
resentative from Maine; Thomas 
J. Lane, Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts; John E. Fogarty, Rep- 
resentative from Rhode Island; 
Angier L. Goodwin, Representative 
from Massachusetts; Robert Hale, 
Representative from Maine; Chris- 
tian A. Herter, Representative 
from Massachusetts; Chester E. 
Merrow, Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts; Philip J. Philbin, Rep- 
sentative from Massachusetts; 
William J. Miller, Representative 
from Connecticut; John W. Hesel- 
ton, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts; Norris Cotton, Repre- 
sentative from New Hampshire; 
Harold D. Donohue, Representa- 
tive from Massachusetts; L[ils- 
worth B. Foote, Representative 
from Connecticut; John F. Ken- 
nedy, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts; John Davis Lodge, Rep- 
resentative from Connecticut; 
Donald W. Nicholson, Representa- 
tive from Massachusetts; James T. 
Patterson, Representative from 
Connecticut; Antoni N. Sadlak, 
Representative from Connecticut; 
Horace Seely-Brown, Representa- 
tive from Connecticut; Jack Z. 
Anderson, Representative from 
California; William D. Hill, Rep- 
resentative from Colorado; James 
Caleb Boggs, Representative from 
Delaware; Dwight L. Rogers, Rep- 
resentative from Florida; C. Way- 
land Brooks, Senator from Illinois; 
Charles W. Vursell, Representative 
from Illinois; Leo Allen, Repre- 
sentative from Illinois; Everett 


Dirksen, Representative from Illi- 
nois; Leslie Arends, Representative 
from Illinois; Ralph Church, Rep- 
resentative from Illinois; C. W. 
Bishop, Representative from Illi- 
nois; Thomas S. Gordon, Repre- 
sentative from Illinois; Fred E. 
Busbey, Representative from IIlli- 
nois; Thomas L, Owens, Repre- 
sentative from Illinois; Robert J. 
Twyman, Representative from Ili- 
nois; Richard B. Vail, Representa- 
tive from Illinois; Homer E. Cape- 
hart, Senator from Indiana; Wil- 
liam E. Jenner, Senator from Indi- 
ana; Louis L. Ludlow, Representa- 
tive from Indiana; Noble Johnson, 
Representative from Indiana; 
Charles A. Halleck, Representative 
from Indiana; George W. Gillie, 
Representative from Indiana; 
Robert A. Grant, Representative 
from Indiana; Forest A. Harness, 
Representative from Indiana; 
Gerald W. Landis, Representative 
from Indiana; Earl Wilson, Repre- 
sentative from Indiana; Ralph 
Harvey, Representative from Indi- 
ana; Edward Mitchell, Representa- 
tive from Indiana; John Gwynne, 
Representative from Iowa; Ben F. 
Jensen, Representative from Iowa; 
Karl M. LeCompte, Representative 
from Iowa; Thomas. E. Martin, 
Representative from Iowa; Charles 
B. Hoeven, Representative from 
Iowa; James I. Dolliver, Represent- 
ative from Iowa; Albert E. Cole, 
Representative from Kansas; W. 
Howes Meade, Representative from 
Kentucky; Earl C. Michener, Rep- 
resentative from Michigan; Jesse 
P. Wolcott, Representative from 
Michigan; George A. Dondero, 
Representative from Michigan; Al- 
bert. J. Engel, Representative from 
Michigan; Clare E. Hoffman, Rep- 
resentative from Michigan; George 
Sadowski, Representative from 
Michigan; John A. Bennett, Rep- 
resentative from Michigan; How- 
ard A. Coffin, Representative from 
Michigan; Joseph A. Ball, Senator 
from Minnesota; Edward J. Thye, 
Senator from Minnesota; Harold 
Knutson, Representative from 
Minnesota; August H. Andresen, 
Representative from Minnesota; 
H. Carl Andersen, Representative 
from Minnesota; Joseph P. O’Hara, 
Representative from Minnesota; 
Harold Hagen, Representative 
from Minnesota; Walter J. Judd, 
Representative from Minnesota; 
John A. Blatnik, Representative 
from Minnesota; Edward J. De- 
vitt, Representative from Minne- 
sota; George MacKinnon, Repre- 
sentative from Minnesota; Wesley 
D’Ewart, Representative from Mon- 
tana; Hugh Butler, Senator from 
Nebraska; Kenneth S. Wherry, 
Senator from Nebraska; Karl 
Stefan, Representative from Ne- 
braska; Carl T. Curtis, Represent- 
ative from Nebraska; Howard Buf- 
fett, Representative from Ne- 
braska; A. L. Miller, Representative 
from Nebraska; Charles A. Eaton, 
Representative from New Jersey; 
Charles A. Wolverton, Represent- 
ative from New Jersey; Edward J. 
Hart, Representative from New 
Jersey; Robert W. Kean, Repre- 
sentative from New Jersey; Gordon 
Canfield, Representative from New 
Jersey; James C. Auchincloss, 
Representative from New Jersey; 
Frank L. Sundstrom, Representa- 
tive from New Jersey; Clifford P. 
Case, Representative from New 
Jersey; T. Millet Hand, Represent- 
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ative from New Jersey; Daniel A. 
Reed, Representative from New 
York; John Taber, Representative 
from New York; James W. Wads- 
worth, Representative from New 
York; Ralph A. Gamble, Repre- 
sentative from New York; Edwin 
Arthur Hall, Representative from 
New York; John C. Butler, Repre- 
sentative from New York; Ells- 
worth B. Buck, Representative 
from New York; Hadwen Fuller, 
Representative from New York; 
B. W. Kearney, Representative 
from New York; Jay LeFevre, Rep- 
resentative from New York; Ed- 
ward J. Elsaesser, Representative 
from New York; F. R. Coudert, Jr., 
Representative from New York; 
Kenneth B. Keating, Representa- 
tive from New York; Gregory Mc- 
Mahon, Representative from New 
York; Robert Nodar, Jr., Repre- 
sentative from New York; David 
M. Potts, Representative from New 
York; Robert Tripp Ross, Repre- 
sentative from New York; R. Wal- 
ter Riehlman, Representative from 
New York; George H. Bender, Rep- 
resentative from Ohio; Thomas A. 
Jenkins, Representative from 
Ohio; Frances P. Bolton, Repre- 
sentative from Ohio; Clarence J. 
Brown, Representative from Ohio; 
Cliff Clevenger, Representative 
from Ohio; Charles H. Elston, Rep- 
resentative from Ohio; J. Harry 
McGregor, Representative from 
Ohio; Walter E. Brehm, Repre- 
sentative from Ohio; Edward O. 
McCowen, Representative from 
Ohio; Alvin F. Weichel, Repre- 
sentative from Ohio; Ivor D. Fen- 
ton, Representative from Penn- 
sylvania; Louis E. Graham, Rep- 
resentative from Pennsylvania; 
John C. Kunkel, Representative 
from Pennsylvania; Wilson D. Gil- 
lette, Representative from Penn- 
sylvania; James E. Van Zandt, 
Representative from Pennsyl- 
vania; Leon H. Gavin, Representa- 
tive from Pennsylvania; Samuel K. 
McConnell, Jr., Representative 
from Pennsylvania; James P. Sco- 
blick, Representative from Penn- 
sylvania; William J. Crow, Repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania; 
Franklin H. Lichtenwalter, Repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania; 
Frederick A. Muhlenberg, Repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania; 
George W. Sarbacher, Jr., Repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania; Har- 
die Scott, Representative from 
Pennsylvania; Francis H. Case, 
Representative from South 
Dakota; Karl Mundt, Representa- 
tive from South Dakota; John 
Jennings, Representative from 
Tennessee; Dayton E. Phillips, 
Representative from Tennessee; 
William A. Dawson, Representa- 
tive from Utah; Herbert S. Ellis, 
Representative from West Vir- 
ginia; Melvin C. Snyder, Repre- 
sentative from West Virginia; Mer- 
lin Hull, Representative from Wis- 
consin; Frank B. Keefe, Represent- 
ative from Wisconsin; Reid F. 
Murray, Representative from Wis- 
consin; Lawrence H. Smith, Rep- 
resentative from Wisconsin; Wil- 
liam Henry Stevenson, Repre- 
sentative from Wisconsin; John 
W. Byrnes, Representative from 
Wisconsin; John C. Brophy, Repre- 
sentative from Wisconsin; Glenn 
R. Davis, Representative from Wis- 
consin; Charles J. Kersten, Repre- 
sentative from Wisconsin; Frank 
A. Barrett, Representative from 
Wyoming. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Lanpis] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


ADEQUATE OLD-AGE SECURITY 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, organized 
society has a responsibility to provide 
adequate security for elder American cit- 
izens. Why should our people spend 
the greater portion of their productive 
years fearing inadequate security in their 
old age? Why should the dreams of life, 
the greatest allurement of living, be in- 
terrupted constantly b: the nightmare 
of ultimate destitution? Should not we 
be in position to look forward to old age 
with assurance of comfort? 

I would like to see the Eightieth Con- 


- gress recognize its duty, and fulfill its 


obligation to the elders of America. We 
should not accept the view that poverty 
is the just penalty for those failing to 
provide for their security in old age. 
With a relative few, irresponsibility and 
recklessness accounts for poverty in their 
final years, but with the vast majority 
it is the inescapable consequences of our 
imperfect economic system. A few are 
especially endowed by nature and others 
are blessed by luck, enabling them to 
rise above the rest. They are not to be 
envied, but rather regarded as an in- 
spiration, an example of what is possi- 
ble. But we cannot all attain that goal. 

Before the last war only 4 people out 
of 100 were secure at the age of 65. Are- 
cent investigation disclosed that out of 
100 people, 36 will be dead before they 
reach the age of 65. Of those still living 


1 will be wealthy, 4 will be well-to-do, 5 
will be self-supporting, and 54 will be de- 


pendent upon others. In other words, 
out of 64 living only 10 will be self-sup- 
porting. At the age of 75 there will be 
34 out of 37 survivors dependent upon 
others. This means that the chances 
are about 10 to 1 you will be on charity 
at 75. 

Our Social Security System was a step 
in the right direction. ‘The most serious 
fault with it today is its inadequacy. 
Especially with the already high and still 
rising costs of living, it does not even pro- 
vide a subsistence income. 

Under ‘social security, those who have 
already attained the age set for retire- 
ment have no opportunity to participate 
in its retirement provisions. It is true 
that there is a special provision for them 
under what is termed “title II” or “‘old- 
age assistance.” This title II provides a 
meager arrangement whereby the Fed- 
eral Government will appropriate a sum 
up to $25 per month on a State-matching 
plan. That is if the State will determine 
that the citizen over 65 years of age is in 
dire need, and has no other resources, or 
near relatives able to take care of him, 
and also providing the State will provide 
a matching sum, then the Federal Gov- 
ernment will pay into the State an 
amount up to $25 per month for such 
cases. 

Under this system we are providing 
old-age assistance to the various States 
in amounts ranging all the way from 
about $8 per month in some States up 
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to the maximum of $25 per month in 
others. 

I charge that this system is— 

First. Inadequate. Even the highest 
amounts paid to the most fortunate 
under the plan only receive less than 
the cost of one good meal per day for 
their entire livelihood. This at best is 
woefully inadéquate. 

-Second. It is inequitable. Why should 
the Federal Government appropriate one 
amount for a citizen in one State and 
an entirely different amount to a citizen 
in another State? Are they not all 
American citizens? I say that regard- 
less of what a State pays, even if it pays 
nothing at all, the obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government should be the same to 
all citizens. There should be a uniform 
old-age pension to take the place of this 
old-age-assistance provision. This uni- 
form old-age pension should be increased 
in amount to at least $60 per month now, 
and that in addition to any amount that 
the States may pay. 

Let me say further with regard to uni- 
formity: I think the earliest Federal pen- 
sions were paid to veterans of wars. 
These pensions were paid to citizens who 
had served the Nation in the armed 
services. They typify what I mean by a 
Federal pension. They were uniform. 
There was no discrimination with regard 
to State of residence, property owned, 
ability of relatives to support the recipi- 
ent, or any other discriminatory pro- 
vision. No veteran was asked how much 
money he had in the bank, or how much 
property he owned. He was not asked 
how many children he had that were able 
to contribute to his support. 

No, Mr. Speaker, those pensions were 
paid to the veterans, to the rich, to the 
poor, and to the in-between. They were 
honorable, uniform, American pensions. 
I feel that this same provision should 
apply to our old-age pensions. I do not 
mean that a pension should be forced 
upon any citizen. Ido not think that we 
should pay a pension to a citizen who has 
not in a large manner retired from gain- 
ful or competitive enterprise. I think 
that old-age pensions should be paid only 
to those who are out of the market both 
as to business and labor. But I do feel 
that whatever old-age pension is pro- 
vided by the Government should be for 
every citizen who is so retired, and with- 
out regard to his State of residence, the 
financial condition of his relatives, or the 
amount of property that he or she might 
own, 

One of the cardinal principles of this 
Republic, Mr. Speaker, is equal justice 
under law. Our citizens are taxed 
equitably in accordance with their abil- 
ity to pay. But when the Government 
provides benefits for its citizens they 
stand on an equality irrespective of the 
amounts of the taxes that they paid. 
This should be true in all of our Govern- 
ment services. 

My appeal to this Congress is: Let us 
change the inadequate, inequitable, hu- 
miliating, and discriminatory old-age as- 
sistance, and make it into an honorable, 
decent, uniform American pension, and 
Mr. Speaker, let us do it now. 


FEBRUARY 24 


During the fiscal year 1946-47, 2,198,000 
persons over the age of 65 received old- 
age assistance. They averaged $35 per 
month. In the month of June 1946 the 
average for Indiana was $26.51 per month 
while the average for the Seventh Indi- 
ana Congressional District was only 
$23.08 per month. 

On June 30, 1947, the status of our so- 
cial-security trust fund was $8,798,000,- 
000. The interest payments on this trust 
fund amounted to $147,766,000 last year. ~ 

The national average for the month of 
August 1947 was $36.39. Old-age-as- 
sistance payments range from an aver- 
age of $16.98 in Georgia to $64.98 in Colo- 
rado. 

At this point I wish to list the average 
monthly payments of old-age assistance 
in each of our 48 States: 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming. . 62 


Our great and wealthy Nation, for se- 
curity reasons, has been, and is now, 
pouring billions of dollars in resources 
to aid the needy of the world. 

Since the end of the war the United 
States has given approximately $20,000,- 
000,000 to 59 countries. France has re- 
ceived $1,950,000,000; Italy $530,000,000; 
Austria $63,000,000, and $3,750,000,000 
the largest single amount, went to Eng- 
land. 

Surely our own citizens have the right 
to expect that their Government. will 
not continue to neglect the security and 
needs of homefolks. 
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Let us beware of the kind of a leader 
who is a steady patriot of the world alone, 
the friend of every country but his own, 


REGIONAL UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I rise for 
the purpose of commending the Gover- 
nors of 15 States who today have com- 
pleted action upon a proposed compact 
to expand educational facilities in the 
South for white and Negro students. The 
bill also specifically provides for the ac- 
quisition by the States of Meharry Medi- 
cal College, an institution for Negro med- 
ical students in Nashville, and this is but 
a forerunner of other projects to benefit 
professional students throughout the 
South. The educational implications of 
this action are tremendous. It repre- 
sents months of investigation and con- 
versations by the chief executives of the 
States affected and is an effort to meet 
the expanded needs for higher education. 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hosss!] has introduced a bill embodying 
the suggestions unanimously submitted 
by the Governors and extending con- 
gressional approval of the compact as 
required by the Federal Constitution. I 
believe that the Congress will gladly ex- 
tend this authority. The State and Fed- 
eral Governments should cooperate to 
the fullest extent in providing adequate 


educational opportunities and this is a 
long step in that direction. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that the House did not see fit today to re- 
commit the deficiency appropriation bill 
and increase the amount for rural elec- 
trification. There is a great need for this 
service among the farming communities 
of this country. Letters coming to my 
office indicate that there is a shortage of 
necessary funds for this purpose. I do 
sincerely hope that the committee will 
look into this matter and will be able to 
recommend a deficiency appropriation 
for rural electrification when the next 
deficiency bill comes before the House 
early next month. I regret that appoint- 
ments with the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of the Army 
concerning matters important to my dis- 
trict made it imperative that I be ab- 
sent for a few minutes this afternoon. 
Had I been present I would of course 
have voted for this appropriation for 
rural electrification. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 


xXCIV——105 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr, Lanpis addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 25, 1948, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1327. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of the activities of the General 
Accounting Office under section 16 of the 
Contract Settlement Act of 1944; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1328. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report reciting the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law in the cases of 
166 individuals whose deportation has been 
suspended for more than 6 months; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 476. Resolution 
extending the time for final report of the 
Select Committee on Foreign Aid until May 
1, 1948; without amendment (Rept. No. 1418). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 480. Resolution 
providing for consideration of H. R. 1186, a 
bil! to increase the equipment maintenance 
of rural carriers 2 cents per mile per day 
traveled by each rural carrier for a period of 
3 years, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1419). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan: Committee on 
Appropriations. H. R. 5524. A bill making 
appropriations for civil functions adminis- 
tered by the Department of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
Purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1420). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TABER: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 5525. A bill making appropri- 
ations to supply urgent deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1421). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 5519. A bill to create a commission 
to prepare a plan to enable selected students 
who are training or who desire to train for 
Government service to actually serve an 
internship within the Federal Government; 
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to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. R. 5520. A bill to promote justice and 
insure the proper exercise of clemency with 
regard to separations from the armed forces; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 5521. A bill to name the Cagles Mill 
Dam the Hoosier Highlands Dam; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 5522. A bill to establish a self-sus- 
taining national pension system that will 
benefit retired citizens 60 years of age and 
over; to stabilize the economic structure of 
the Nation; and to induce a more equitable 
distribution of wealth through monetary 
circulation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LOVE: 

H. R. 5523. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
to provide annuities for investigatory per- 
sonnel of the Treasury Department who have 
rendered at least 20 years of service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ENGEL of Michigan: 

H. R. 5524. A bill making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1949, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. TABER: 

H. R. 5525. A bill making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 5526. A bill to provide additional 
compensation for employees of the Federal 
Government and the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. ° 

H. R. 5527. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of pension or other benefits withheld 
from persons for the period they were resid- 
ing in countries occupied by the enemy forces 
during World War II; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LEMEE (by request) : 

H. R. 5528. A bill to promote the develop- 
ment and conservation of certain resources 
in the submerged coastal lands adjacent to 
the shores of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

H. R. 5529. A bill relating to the rights of 
the several States in lands beneath inland 
navigable waters and to the recognition of 
equities in submerged coastal lands adjacent 


- to the shores of the United States, and for 


other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. HALE: 

H. R. 5530. A bill to remove certain restric- 
tions on the acquisition and holding, or 
transportation, of gold coin, bullion, cur- 
rency, certificates, or securities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee.on Banking and 
Currency. 

H. R. 5531. A bill to confirm and establish 
the titles of the States to lands and resources 
in and beneath navigable waters within 
State boundaries and to provide for the use 
and control of said lands and resources; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HESELTON: 

H. R. 5532. A bill to establish a National 
Science Foundation; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R. 5533. A bill to exempt from the tax 
imposed by the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act certain persons who have attained 
the age of 65 and who are not to receive the 
benefits of the act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 5534. A bill to authorize a further pre- 
liminary examination and a new survey of 
the Red River of the North between the 
States of Minnesota and North Dakota from 
a point north of East Grand Forks, Minn., 
and Grand Forks, N. Dak., for flood control, 
for run-off and water-fiow retardation, and 
soil-erosion prevention; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H.R. 5535. A bill granting service pensions 
of $75 per month to veterans of World War I, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R. 5536. A bill to confirm and establish 
the titles of the States to lands and re- 
sources in and beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to provide for 
the use and control of said lands and re- 
sources; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H.R.5537. A bill to amend section 3469 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide that the tax imposed on the transporta- 
tion of persons shall not apply to trans- 
portation on boats for fishing purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5538. A bill to amend the act of 
August 7, 1946, to authorize relief in cases 
where the Government has actual or con- 
structive notice or knowledge of certain 
losses incurred under war contracts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WORLEY: 

H.R. 5539. A bill to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to conduct research on foot- 
and-mouth disease and other diseases of ani- 
mals and to amend the act of May 29, 1884 
(23 Stat. 31), as amended, by adding an- 
other section; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: 

H.R. 5540. A bill to grant equitable com- 
pensatory time to postal employees for 
holidays which fall on Saturdays; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R. 5541. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of trust patents in lieu of land-use exchange 
assignments issued on the Cheyenne River 
Sioux Reservation prior to January 1, 1948; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

H.R. 5542. A bill to provide for the use of 
the State course of study in schools oper- 
ated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs upon 
petition therefor; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H. R. 5543. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to Carolina Power & Light Co. to 
construct, maintain, and operate a dam in 
the Lumber River; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. HOBBS: 

H. J. Res. 334. Joint resolution giving the 
consent of Congress to the compact on re- 
gional education entered into between the 
Southern States at Tallahassee, Fla., on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1948; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATTLE: 

H. R. 5544. A bill for the relief of Moody L. 
Smitherman, Jr., a minor, and Mocdy L. 
Smitherman; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. é 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

H. R. 5545. A bill for the estate of Lourdine 
Livermore and the estate of Dorothy E. 
Douglas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORSKI: 

H.R. 5546. A bill for the relief of Harry 

Tansey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MACK: 

H.R, 5547. A bill for the relief of Albert J. 

Walch; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 5548. A bill for the relief of Caroline 
M. Newmark and Melville Moritz; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTERSON (by request) : 

H. R. 5549. A bill for the relief of Engebert 

Axer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 
H.R. 5550. A bill for the relief of Dr. Victor 


J. Cabasso; to the Committee on the Judici- - 


ary. 
By Mr. TAYLOR: 
H.R. 5551. A bill for the relief of John F. 
Galvin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1411. By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Res- 
olution adopted by the Senate of the State 
of New York, urging the cancellation of the 
present embargo on shipment of arms and 
munitions to the Jewish people of Palestine; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

1412. By Mr. GOODWIN: Memorial of the 
Massachusetts Senate, urging the enactment 
of a sound and effective European recovery 
program; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1413. By Mr. HART: Petition of 100 citizens 
of Hoboken, N. J., presented by Hoboken 
Post, No. 107, American Legion, urging that 
a system of universal military training be 
established as recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

1414. Also, petition of Lt. Robert P. Grover 
Post, No. 377, Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States, Jersey City, N. J., favoring 
continuation of Federal rent control; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1415. Also, petition of Lt. Robert P. Grover 
Post, No. 377, Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States, Jersey City, N. J., urging that 
the arms embargo now in effect be lifted in 
order that the Jewish defense forces in Pales- 
tine may be able to purchase arms and am- 
munition for cefense purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1416. By Mr. HESELTON: Petition of 
Charles A. Ward and 32 other residents of 
Sheffield, Mass., urging support of legisla- 
tion establishing a system of universal mili- 
tary training as recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

1417. Also, petition of Mrs. Arnold Brault 
and 26 other residents of Lee, Mass., urging 
support of legislation establishing a system 
of universal military training as recom- 
mended by the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Universal Training; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1418. Also, petition of D. Carl Daniel and 
85 other residents of Holyoke, Mass., urging 
support of legislation to establish a system 
of universal military training as recom- 
mended by the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Universal Training; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1419. Also, petition of John J. Shields, Jr., 
and 21 other residents of North Adams, Mass., 
urging support of legislation establishing a 
system of universal. military training as 
recommended by the President’s Advisory 
Commission on Universal Training; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1420. Also, petition of Gerale L. Bessette 
and eight other residents of Adams, Mass., 
urging favorable action on passage of the 
universal military training bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
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1421, Also, resolution of the Massachusetts 
State Senate, memorializing Congress to en- 
act a sound and effective European recovery 
program; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. : 

1422. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of 
sundry citizens of Osceola, Iowa, in the in- 
terest of universal military training; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

°423, Also, petition of sundry citizens of 
Snannon City, Iowa, in the interest of uni- 
versal military training; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1424, Also, petition of sundry citizens of 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, in the interest of universal 
military training; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1425. Also, petition of sundry citizens of 
Chariton, Iowa, in the interest of universal 
military training; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

1426, Also, petition of sundry citizens of 
Creston, Iowa, in the interest of universal 
military training; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1427. Also, petition of sundry citizens of 
Chariton, Iowa, in the interest of universal 
military training; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1428. Also, petition of sundry citizens of 
Chariton, Iowa, in the interest of universal 
military training; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1429. By Mr. LYNCH: Petition of the Amer- 
ican Legion of Bronx County, urging the 
United States Government to increase the 
burial allowance paid to next of kin of vet- 
erans from $75 to $250 for private burial 
purposes, also petitioning Senators and Con- 
gressmen, the Post Office Department, and 
the postmaster of New York to have per- 
mission granted to post-office employees to 
actively participate in burial squads for 
World War II repatriated dead without loss 
of pay or charge to leave; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

1430. Also, petition of New York section, 
National Council of Jewish Women, calling 
upon Congress and all subordinate agencies 
of government to immediately withdraw 
every ban or law which prohibits the full 
and free delivery of arms and military mate- 
rials to those who seek to defend Palestine 
and implement the mandate of the United 
Nations in support of Palestine partition and 
calling upon Congress to direct this Govern- 
ment’s representatives on the Security Coun- 
cil of the’ United Nations to immediately 
sponsor and support United Nations action 
for the creation of a united security police 
in defense of Jewish Palestine; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1431. By Mr. McGARVEY: Resolution 
adopted by the delegates of the Philadelphia 
County Council, American Legion, on Janu- 
ary 27, in support of the Veterans Homestead 
Act of 1948; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

1432. Also, resolution presented by the 
Joseph Vasella Post, No. 277; and unanimously 
adopted by the delegates of the Philadelphia 
County Council, American Legion, on Janu- 
ary 27, whereby protest is made regarding the 
proposed entry of Tokyo Rose into the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1433. By Mr. SmiTuH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of members of Memorial Building Chapter, 
No. 20, Disabled American Veterans, Kenosha, 
Wis., urging Congress to adopt legislation as 
is provided in H. J. Res. 260, H. R. 4611, and 
S. 1825 to class disabled veterans’ disability 
compensations a debt and not a gratuity, 
gift, or charity, and to grant them their rights 
under the fifth amendment of the United 
States Constitution; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

1434, By Mr. TIBBOTT: Petition of citizens 
of Armstrong County, Pa., urging legislation 
establishing a system of universal military 
training; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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1435. By the SPAAKER: Petition of North- 
west Public Power Association, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to a sound Federal power policy; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1948 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 2, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton-Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, in 
this moment of prayer, wilt Thou make 
our minds and hearts the sanctuaries of 
Thy presence, Thy peace, and Thy power. 

May our groping and faltering spirits 
be brought into a glad and willing 
obedience to Thy spirit to be transformed 
and touched to finer issues. 

Create within us those desires which 
Thou dost delight to satisfy. Make us 
more sensitive and responsive to the pul- 
sations of the higher life which Thou 
hast implanted within our souls. 

Grant that as God-fearing men we may 
be loyal partners with all who are seeking 
to build a social order in which peace 
and prosperity shall be the joyous pos- 
sessions of all the members of the human 


family. 
In Christ’s name we offer our prayers 


and petitions. Amen. . 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNOWLAND, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
February 24, 1948, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 4739. An act to amend paragraph 
1629 of the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to pro- 
vide for the free importation of exposed 
X-ray film; 

H. R. 4938. An act to amrend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with reference to platinum foxes and 
platinum-fox furs, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5275. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the free importation 
of limestone to be used in the manufacture 
of fertilizer; 

H. R. 5328. An act to amend paragraph 1803 
(2) of the Tariff Act of 1930 relating to fire- 
wood and other woods; 

H.R. 5390. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period certain provisions of the Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947; 

H.R. 5391. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period certain powers, authority, and 
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discretion conferred on the President by the 
Second Decontrol Act of 1947; and 

H.R. 5525. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, and for other purposes. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on p. 1766.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Attorney General, with- 
drawing the name of Tsuimon Tse from a re- 
port relating to aliens whose deportation he 
suspended more than 6 months ago, trans- 
mitted by him to the Senate on January 15, 
1948; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE UNDER 
CONTRACT SETTLEMENT ACT oFr 1944 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting. pursuant to 
law, a renort of the operations of that Office 
under section 16 of the Contract Settlement 
Act of 1944 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS AND ACTIVITIES, ETC., 
or Navy CLusB or UNITED STATES 


A letter from the national commandant 
and national shipswriter of the Navy Club of 
the United States of America, Rockford, IIl., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, reports of the 
proceedings and activities and statement of 
receipts and expenditures of that club, 1947 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A declaration and petition of the North- 
west Public Power Association, Inc., Van- 
couver, Wash., relating to the Federal power 
policy; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“Resolution requesting the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Clinton P. Anderson, to rescind the 


order directing a 10-percent reduction in- 


burley-tobacco acreage 


“Be it resolved by the House of Represent- 
atives of the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky: 

“Section 1, That the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Clinton P. Anderson, be, and he hereby 
is, requested, by virtue of his authority, to 
rescind the order directing a 10-percent re- 
duction in burley-tobacco acreage. 

“Sec. 2. The Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is hereby directed to send\copies of 
this resolution to Clinton P. Anderson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and United States Sen- 
ators A. W. BaRKLey and JoHN S. Coorgr, and 
Congressmen Frank L. CHELF, Virct. CHAP- 
MAN, NOBLE GREGORY, BRENT SPENCE, JOE 
Bates, HowEs MEADE, and THRUSTON Mor- 
TON.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: 


“Resolution upon the proposed elimination 
of the veterans’ flight training program 


“Whereas this general assembly is charged 
with the duty of fostering and regulating 
those undertakings considered by it to be 
progressive and advantageous to the people, 
welfare and prosperity of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky, and to the people and welfare 
of the whole of the United States; and 

“Whereas the veterans’ flight training pro- 
gram carried out by the United States Gov- 
ernment by authority of Public Law No. 346 
is considered by this general assembly as a 
program that is advantageous to the people 
of this Commonwealth, to their prosperity, 
and to their general welfare; and 

“Whereas there is an effort being made by 
a Member of the United States Congress and 
members of the United States Vetcrans’ Ad- 
ministration to have enacted by the United 
States Congress legislation designed to elimi- 
nate the veterans’ flight training program; 
and 

“Whereas this general assembly is con- 
vinced that the veterans participating and 
receiving instruction in the said flight train- 
ing program are greatly benefited in their 
general education thereby and will be and 
are a backlog of trained pilots ready for im- 
mediate call to duty as pilots in the United 
States Air.Corps in case of national emer- 
gency; and 

“Whereas it is believed by this general as- 
sembly that the elimination of said program 
will seriously affect the prosperity. security, 
and welfare of the people of this Common- 
wealth and of the country as a whole; and 

“Whereas the enactment of such legislation 
will cause over 50 percent of the fixed based 
operaters in Kentucky to cease operations, 
thereby eliminating a public utility provided 
to many of their communities: Therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, That they voice their approval 
of the veterans’ flight training program car- 
ried out by the United States Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration under the provisions of Public 
Law No. 346 as being a vital aid in the 
progress and advancement of aviation, an 
educational program contributing to the wel- 
fare and prosperity of our people and a sys- 
tem whereby the United States has in store 
a well-trained group of pilots ready and able 
to man the air forces of our country in case 
of national emergency; and be it further 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, That they voice their disapproval 
of any and ail efforts of any and all persons 
to eliminate the veterans’ flight training 
program; and be it further 

“Resolved by the said senate and house of 
representatives, That the United States 
Senators and Representatives from Kentucky 
be requested to exert all efforts and in- 
fluences that they and each of them may 
have, in a concerted effort to defeat any and 
all attempts that are made to have the 
United States Congress enact legislation de- 
signed to eliminate the veterans’ flight train- 
ing program; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
at large on the journals of both the senate 
and house of representatives and that copies 
thereof be sent to the President of these 
United States of America and to the United 
States Senators and Representatives from 
this Commonwealth.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 
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S.69. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Florence 
Benolken; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
920) ; 

8.148. A bill for the relief of Charles G. 
Meyers; with an amendment (Rept. No. 921); 

8.576. A bill for the relief of Dan C. 
Rodgers; without amendment (Rept. No. 
922); 

S. 1164. A bill for the relief of Doris D. 
Chrisman; without amendment (Rept. No. 
908) ; 

S. 1263. A bill for the relief of Fire District 
No. 1 of the town of Colchester, Vt.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 909); 

S. 1588. A bill for the relief of E. W. Strong; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 923); 

8S. 1654. A bill for the relief of John E. 
Peterson and Guy F. Allen; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 910); 

S. 1875. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Francis D. Shoemaker; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 924); 

H. R. 697. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Essie 
N. Fannin, Miss Helen Hicks, Miss Marie 
Hicks, Miss Frances Fannin, William O. 
Thompson, and Mrs. W. D. Thompson; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 925); 

H.R.1131. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Ccurt of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
or claims of Charles L. Baker; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 911); 

H.R.1298. A bill for the ~elief of Anas- 
tasios Panage Ioannatos (known as Anas- 
tasios Panage Ionnetos or Tom Panage Yana- 
tos); without amendment (Rept No. 912); 

H. R. 1654. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Campbell; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 926); 

H.R. 1864. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Raiford D. Smith; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 927); 

H.R.2012. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Pearl Cole; without amendment (Rept. No. 
913); > 


H.R. 2373. A bill for the relief of Stanley- 
Yelverton, Inc.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 914); 


H.R. 2374. A bill for the relief of Nita 


H. Stanley; 
No. 915); 

H.R. 4331. A bill for the relief of Bertha 
M. Rogers; without amendment (Rept. No. 
916); 

H.R. 4541. A bill for the relief of Jesse 
F. Cannon, Jackson Jones, and the estate 
of John Halstadt; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 917); 

H.R. 4570. A bill for the relief of Howard 
A. Yeager; without amendment (Rept. No. 
918); and 

H. R. 4838. A bill to extend the period of 
validity of the act to facilitate the admis- 
sion into the United States of the alien 
fiancées or filancés of members of the armed 
forces of the United States; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 919). 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

H.R. 3175. A bill to add certain public and 
other lands to the Shasta National Forest, 
Calif.; without amendment (Rept. No. 928); 

H.R. 3936. A bill to authorize the United 
States Park Police to make arrests within 
Federal reservations in the environs of the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 929); 

H.R. 3973. A bill relating to the compensa- 
tion of Commissioners for the Territory of 
Alaska; without amendment (Rept. No. 930); 
and 

H.R. 4980. A bill relating to the acquisi- 
tion by the United States of State-owned 
lands within Glacier National Park, in the 
State of Montana, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 931). 

By Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S.1468. A bill providing for payment of 
$50 to each enrolled member of the Mescalero 
Apache Indian Tribe from funds standing 
to their credit .in the Treasury of the United 


without amendment (Rept. 
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States; without amendment (Rept. No. 932); 
and 

H.R. 2502. A bill to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare and advancement of the Klamath 
Indians in Oregon; with ‘an amendment 
(Rept. No. 933). 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING REPORT 
ON INVESTIGATION OF THE RFC 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, I 
ask unanimous consent to report favor- 
ably without amendment Senate Reso- 
lution 203, to extend for 1 month the time 
for filing the report on the investigation 
of the operations of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries, 
submitted by me on February 20, 1948, 
and I request its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Delaware? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That section.2 of Senate Resolu- 
tion 132, Eightieth Congress, agreed to July 
23, 1847, to investigate the operations of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and its 
subsidiaries, is amended by striking . out 
“March 1, 1948,” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “April 1, 1948.” 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 2214. A bill for the acquisition of addi- 
tional land adjoining the Federal building 
in Chippewa Falls, Wis.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr.. BRIDGES (for himself, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. IvEs, and Mr. Murray) : 

S. 2215. A bill to provide for research and 
control relating to diseases of the heart and 
circulation; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. REED: 

S. 2216. A bill to amend rection 205 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, relating to joint 
boards; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, ‘ 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

8. 2217. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the joint claims of Silas Mason Co., Inc., 
Walsh Construction Co., and Atkinson-Kier 
Co.; 

S. 2218. A bill to provide for the settlement 
of claims of persons employed in Federal 
penal and correctional institutions for dam- 
age to or loss or destruction of personal prop- 
erty occurring incident to their service; and 

S. 2219. A bill to provide for the settlement 
of claims of military personnel and civilian 
employees of the Federal Government for 
damage, loss, or destruction of their personal 
property occurring as an incident to their 
service; to the Committee on the Judiciary; 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2220. A bill for the relief of Albert J. 
Walch; and 

S. 2221. A bill for the relief of Henry A. 
Ninemires; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

S. 2222. A bill relating to the rights of the 
several States in lands beneath inland navi- 
gable waters and to the recognition of equi- 
ties in submerged coastal lands adjacent to 
the shores of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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(Mr. HICKENLOOPER (for himself, Mr. 
VANDENBERG, Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. 
RUvSSELL, Mr, MILLIKIN, Mr. KNOWLAND, and 
Mr. Bricker) introduced Senate bill 2223, to 
authorize the promotion of Lt. Gen. Leslie 
Richard Groves to the permanent grade of 
major general, United States Army, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. FERGUSON introduced Senate bill 
2224, to amend the Veterans’ Preference Act 


“of 1944 with respect to the priority rights of 


veterans entitled to 10-point preference un- 
der such act, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

S. 2225. A bill to transfer administration 
of the Federal Credit Union Act to the Fed- 
eral Security Agency; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself, Mr. 
Perrer, Mr. Hitt, Mr. SPARKMAN, 
Mr. McCLeLuan, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
MayeaNnK, Mr. JoHNSTON of South 
Carolina, Mr. GrorcE, Mr, RUSSELL, 
Mr. Typincs, Mr. O’Conor, Mr, 
EastLanp, Mr. Stennis, Mr. McKEL- 
Lar, Mr. Stewart, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. 
O’DantIEL, Mr. Byrp, Mr. ROBERTSON 
of Virginia, Mr. Hory, Mr. UmsTeEap, 
Mr. BarkKutey, Mr, Cooper, Mr. 
Tuomas of Oklahoma, Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Overton, Mr. ELLENDER, and Mr. 
KILGORE) : 7 

S. J. Res. 191. Joint resolution giving the 
consent of Congress to the compact on 
regional education entered into between the 
Southern States at Tallahassee, Fla., on 
February 8, 1948; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. J. Res. 192. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1948, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


LT. GEN. LESLIE RICHARD GROVES 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill, and to 
make a brief statement of about 2 
minutes in connection with it, so that 
the statement may appear in the REcorpD 
for the information of the Senate. 

The bill is one proposing and author- 
izing the President of the United States 
to appoint Maj. Gen. Leslie Richard 
Groves as a permanent major general 
in the United States Army on the day 
prior to his retirement, so that he will 
be in fact a permanent major general 
oi the United States Army at the time 
of his retirement. 

General Groves has applied for re- 
tirement and, as I understand, accord- 
ing to present plans, will be retired from 
the Regular Army on next Sunday. I 
personally feel that substantial recog- 
nition of a public nature by the Congress 
is fully justified in connection with the 
unique and outstanding service of Gen- 
eral Groves in connection with the Man- 
hattan district operation. I shall ex- 
press myself a little further on that sub- 
ject at a later date, but I am sincerely 
hopeful that the Members of the Senate 
and the Congress generally will be unan- 
imous in joining in agreement that his 
service has been outstanding, that ex- 
traordimary recognition therefore is due 
him, and that they will speedily consider 
and pass the proposed legislation. 
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For that reason, Mr. President, I am 
making this statement for the Recorp 
today, so that Senators may anticipate 
the proceedings on the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 2223) to authorize the promotion of 
Lt. Gen. Leslie Richard Groves to the 
permanent grade of major general, 
United States Army, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
(for himself, Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. JoHN- 
son of Colorado, Mr. RussetL, Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN, Mr. KNOWLAND, and Mr. BrIcKER), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


PRIORITY RIGHTS OF VETERANS 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to amend 
the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 
with respect to priority rights of veterans 
entitled to 10-point preference under the 
act, and I request that it be printed in 
full in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 2224) to amend the Veterans’ Pref- 
erence Act of 1944 with respect to the 
priority rights of veterans entitled to 
10-point preference under such act, in- 
troduced by Mr. FERGUSON, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first proviso 
in section 8 of the Veterans’ Preference Act 
of 1944 is amended to read as follows: “Pro- 
vided, That an appointing officer who passes 
over a 10-point preference veteran eligible 


and selects a 5-point preference veteran 
eligible or passes over any veteran eligible 
and selects a nonveteran shall file with the 
Civil Service Commission his reasons in writ- 
ing for so doing, which shall become a part 
of the record of the veteran eligible passed 
over, and shall, upon request, be made avail- 
able to him or his designated representative; 
the Civil Service Commission is directed to 
determine the sufficiency of such submitted 
reasons and, if found insufficient, shall re- 
quire such appointing officer to submit more 
detailed information in support thereof; the 
findings of the Civil Service Commission as 
to the sufficiency or insufficiency of such rea- 
sons shall be transmitted to and considered 
by such appointing officer, and a copy there- 
of shali be sent to the veteran eligible passed 
over or to his designated representative upon 
request therefor.” 


CONTINUATION OF AUTHORITY OF MARI- 
TIME COMMISSION TO SELL, CHARTER, 
AND OPERATE VESSELS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to submit a con- 
current resolution which I send to the 
desk, and I request its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
43) was read, as follows: : 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Secretary 
of the Senate, in the enrollment of the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 173) to continue until 
July 1, 1949, the authority of the Maritime 
Commission to sell, charter, and operate ves- 
sels, and for other purposes, be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to strike 
out, in the title of said joint resolution, the 
word “July” and insert “March”, so that as 
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amended the title will read: Joint resolution 
to continue until March 1, 1949, the authority 
of the Maritime Commission to sell, charter, 
and operate vessels, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
explanation of the concurrent resolution, 
I may say that in Senate Joint Resolution 
173, which came before the Senate on 
yesterday for action on the House amend- 
ment, the date was changed from July 
to March, but the title of the joint reso- 
lution was not changed toconform. The 
concurrent resolution I am now submit- 
ting merely takes care of that situation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


REDUCTION OF INCOME-TAX PAYMENTS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 4790) to reduce in- 
dividual income-tax payments, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to ke 
printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 


H. R. 4789. An act to amend paragraph 1629 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to provide for 
the free importation of exposed X-ray film; 

H. R. 4938. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1980 with reference to platinum foxes and 
platinum fox furs, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5275. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the free importation of 
limestone to be used in the manufacture of 
fertilizer; 

H. R. 5328. An act to amend paragraph 1803 
(2) of the Tariff Act of 1930, relating to fire- 
wood and other woods; to the Committee on 
Finance; and 

H.R. 5525. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BROOKS BEFORE 
PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by Senator Brooxs before the thirty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Associatidn and its casualty 
and fire insurance companies at Philadelphia, 
Pa., on February 24, 1948, which appears in 
the Appendix. ] 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE YEAR 
1948—-ADDRESS BY GORDON GRAY 


[Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject, George Washington and the Year 
1948, delivered by Hon. Gordon Gray, Under 
Secretary of the Army, at the one hundred 
and forty-first annual banquet of the Wash- 
ington Light Infantry at Charleston, S. C., 
February 21, 1948, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ADDRESS BY MOST REV. FRANCIS P. 
KEOUGH ON THE OCCASION OF HIS IN- 
STALLATION AS ARCHBISHOP OF BAL- 
TIMORE 
[Mr. O’CONOR asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address de- 

livered by the Most Rev. Francis P. Keough 
on the occasion of his installation as arch- 
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bishop of Baltimore February 24, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE NATION’S POWER SUPPLY—ARTICLE 
BY A. G. MEZERIK 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Our Lights Are Going Out,” by A. G. Mezerik, 
published wu: the February 1948 issue of Col- 
lier’s magazine, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION—ARTICLE 
BY OSCAR R. EWING, FEDERAL SECU- 
RITY ADMINISTRATOR 


[Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “We Are Cheating Our Children,” by 
Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, pu»lished in the February 1948 issue 
of the American Magazine, which appears in 
the Appendix. ] 


THE INCREASE IN STEEL PRICES— 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


[Mr. SPARKMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Steel Begs For Trouble,” from the 
Washington Daily News for February 21, 
1948; an editorial entitled “Steel Goes Up,” 
from the Washington Post; and an editorial 
entitled “Industrial Statesmanship,” from 
the Washington Evening Star of February 
21, 1948, which appear in the Appendix.] 


THE TEXTILE SITUATION—ARTICLE BY 
DOUGLAS COMER 

[Mr. SPARKMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
written by Douglas Comer for the January 
1948, textile edition of the New York Journal 
of Commerce, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


THE BUSINESS APPROACH—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE PEORIA JOURNAL-TRAN- 
SCRIPT 
[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Prec rrp an editorial 

entitled “The Business Approach,” published 
in the February 10, 1948, issue of the Peoria 

(fl.) Journal-Transcripi, which appears in 

the Appendix. | 


THE MARCH OF RUSSIA IN EUROPE 


[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to hav: printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Stalin's Step Toward War,” pub- 
lished in the Washington News of February 
25, 1948, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


THE FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES— 
ARTICLE BY RICHARD S. DAVIS 

[Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, entitled “Fifty Years of Service,” 
written by Richard S. Davis, and published 
in the magazine Eagle, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


LIVING WITH LINCOLN: A NEW IMPRES- 

SION—ARTICLE BY J. G. RANDALL 

[Mr. FERGUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “‘Living With Lincoln’—A New Im- 
pression,” by J. G. Randall, from the New 
York Times magazine of December 14, 1947, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


MARY SUNGDUK CHARR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 316) for the relief of Mary Sungduk 
Charr, which was to strike out lines 9 
to 14, inclusive. . 

Mr. DOWNEY. I have taken this 
amendment up with the Senator from 
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Wisconsin [Mr. W1LEy] the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and it 
is satisfactory to him. Therefore I move 
that the Senate concur in the amendment 
of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SANG HU’i SHIM 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to fhe bill 
(S. 521) to permit the naturalization of 
Sang Hun Shim, which was, to amend 
the title so as to read: “An act for the 
relief of Sang Hun Shim.” 

Mr. McMAHON. I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION TO COMMITTEE ON EX- 
PENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DE- 
PARTMENTS—MOTION TO RECONSIDER 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside so that the Senate may proceed 
to consider the motion of the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] that 
the vote by which Senate Resolution 189 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will ask the Sen- 
ator to withhold the request temporarily. 
The Senator from Illinois is on his way 
to the Senate, and in the meantime we 
might have a quorum call. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hawkes Moore 
Baldwin Hayden Murray 
Barkley Hickenlooper Myers 
Brewster Hill O’Conor 
Bricker Hoey O’Daniel 
Bridges Holland O'Mahoney 
Brooks Ives Overton 

Buck Jenner Pepper 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Reed 

Butler Johnston, S.C. Revercomb 
Byrd Kem Robertson, Va. 
Cain Kilgore Russell 
Capehart Knowland Saltonstall 
Capper Langer Sparkman 
Chavez Lodge Stennis 
Connally Lucas Stewart 
Cooper McCarran Taft 

Cordon McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Downey McFarland Thye 
Dworshak McGrath Tobey 

Ecton McKellar Vandenberg 
Ferguson McMahon Watkins 
Flanders Magnuson Wiley 
Fulbright Malone Williams 
George Martin Wilson 

Green Maybank Young 
Gurney Millikin 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Bau], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
ROBERTSON! are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERrRY] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
SMITH] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EasTLanp] 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
TypIncs] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Et- 
LENDER], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. HatcH], and the Senator from 
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Idaho [Mr. TayLor] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Umstead] and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WaGNER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 
Eighty-three Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


CONTINUATION FOR 30 DAYS OF HOUS- 
ING AND RENT ACT OF 1947 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of House bill 5390, an act to 
continue for a temporary period certain 
provisions of the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947. The reason for the request is 
the action of the House taken yesterday, 
in connection with which they pointed 
out that in their judgment they could not 
pass the rent-control bill which the Sen- 
ate passed yesterday before the expira- 
tion of the Rent Control Act of 1947 on 
next Saturday. Therefore, the House 
yesterday passed House bill 5390 contin- 
uing certain provisions of the Housing 
and Rent Act for 1947 for 30 days. In 
the time between now and the Ist of April 
the House will have an opportunity to 
consider and act on the rent-control bill 
which the Senate passed yesterday. I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate at this time consider the bill 
which the House passed yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be read by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CurieFr CLerK. A bill (H. R. 5390) 
to continue for a temporary period cer- 
tain provisions of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Hampshire asks 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of House bill 5390. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I think it is 
extremely unfortunate that we are not 
prepared to enact legislation for the full 
period for which Congress is willing to 
extend rent control. I do not assess any 
blame at any particular point; but we 
have been in session for 2 months, and 
we have known all the time that there 
had to be an extension of rent control. 
Yesterday the Senate passed a bill ex- 
tending rent control for 14 months. It 
is unfortunate that the Congress will not 
be able to complete action on that legis- 
lation this week, so as to avoid taking 
two or three bites at the cherry before 
we are through. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire if he is certain that the 
House will not be able before the expira- 
tion of the present law to act upon the 
bill which the Senate passed yesterday. 

Mr.TOBEY. That is the advice which 


I have received from Members of the. 


House, and also from the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr] and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Carn]. i 

I may say to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that I share his feelings. I dep- 
recate the habit of constantly passing 
continuing resolutions. In my judg- 
ment, that is not the way to legislate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The habit is deeper 
than that. The habit is to postpone 
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things until the last minute, when some 
law is about to expire, and then rush in 
with a continuing resolution extending 
the law for a month or so. I think that 
is unfortunate. However, in view of the 
situation, I certainly shall not object to 
the consideration of the bill. I hope that 
within the next 30 days Congress will be 
able to complete action on rent-control 
legislation. : 

Mr. TOBEY. The committee shares 
that hope. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the House 
committee has given me every assurance 
that it will proceed immediately in good 
faith to consider the Senate bill which 
was passed yesterday. However, I am 
informed that action could not be com- 
pleted by the end of February. I have 
every reason to hope that we shall have 
the proposed legislation back here long 
before the end of March. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the circum- 
stances, I shall not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 


‘there objection to the present considera- 


tion of House bill 5390? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


WORK SHEET FOR FEDERAL BUDGET, 
1949 


Mr. ATKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
take 2 or 3 minutes to explain the blue- 
covered document on the desks of Sen- 
ators. I assure the Senate that there is 
no particular significance in the selec- 
tion of the color. A condensed version 
of the budget requests lies between the 
covers. This document is a budgetary 
working tool, prepared for the use of 
Members of Congress by the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

Almost without exception, Members of 
Congress in consulting the President’s 
budget are unable to find the complete 
information they desire, and sometimes 
become confused, annoyed, or completely 
frustrated. The President’s latest budget 
which was submitted to the Congress 
contains 1,434 pages of fine print. The 
volume of detail and the multiplicity of 
tables make constant cross-reference 
necessary and lead to the state of mind 
I have just described. 

In a preliminary effort, for the 1948 
fiscal year, the Expenditures Committee 
prepared a small pocket budget summary 
which listed all the significant figures 
in the entire Federal budget. This year, 
because appropriations bills are yet to 
be voted on, we have devised an entirely 
new presentation of the budget. This 
document we call the Work Sheet for the 
Federal Budget. All the significant de- 
tail in the budget for the entire Federal 
Government is contained in 18 pages. 
With three exceptions, every department 
and large agency has its budget presented 
on a single page. Cross-reference is un- 
necessary and all the detail that most 
Senators and Representatives need is 
presented within the space of a few 
inches. 

To give a comparison, we present the 
requests of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in one and one-quarter pages. In 
the President’s budget this same Depart- 
ment is presented on 219 pages located 
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in 8 different portions of the book. If 
a Member simply must have the details 
of the budget request on a particular 
item, he may take a day or two off to 
thumb through the 1,434-page Budget, in 
the hope that he will be able to find what 
he is looking for. 

So many details are provided in the 
President’s budget that the main issues— 
how much money is on hand and how 
much is needed—are frequently obscured. 

The President’s budget, big as it is, 
still is not quite complete. It fails to 
present or it obscures funds available 
for obligation so that it appears that less 
money is being requested than is actually 
the case. This is true in “prior year” 
and “no year” appropriations and in au- 
thorizations to expend from special and 
operating funds. Table I of the work 
sheet shows that these funds amount to 
more than $3,750,000,000. The President 
requested appropriations of $39,652,000,- 
000. If this were granted, the Govern- 
ment would have a total of $43,443,000,- 
000 toexpend. This should make an im- 
portant difference to Members of Con- 
gress and to taxpayers. Our committee 
wishes to lay especial emphasis on this 
fact. This is not a new condition, but it 
is one which is never sufficiently pointed 
up, and I doubt that many Members of 
Congress even realize that it exists. 

In presenting this work sheet, the 
committee has not merely presented the 
budget requests for 1949 but has, for pur- 
poses of comparison, also set forth 
amounts approved in 1948 and provided 
a work-sheet space opposite each appro- 
priation item where the Member may 
enter amounts which he deems desirable, 
the amounts approved in the House, in 
the Senate, in the final appropriation 
bill, deficiency appropriations, and the 
totals appropriated in 1949. If a Mem-. 
ber is interested only in one department, 
he can cut that sheet out of the booklet 
and carry it around with him. The en- 
tire booklet can also be carried around 
with ease. In fact, if I were speaking in 
a lighter vein, I might have called our 
presentation the portable budget. 

We hope that each Member of Con- 
gress will find these work sheets of use. 
We have provided a copy for each Mem- 
ber’s desk and for his office. This 
project, which has involved a great deal 
of detailed work, has been entered into 
by the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments as a service 
to the Congress in furtherance of what it 
considers to be its duty. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I wish to compliment 
the Senator on his work. I have read 
the letter of transmittal. I wish to raise 
a question about the text. In the sec- 
ond column it is stated: 

Full information is provided relative to 
additional authorizations granted by Con- 
gress for the obligation of operating or spe- 
cial funds. Also, compilations have been 
prepared on the amount of carry-over funds 
available for obligations during both the 
1948 and 1949 fiscal years from appropria- 
tions made in preceding years under mul- 
tiple or no-year authorizations. 


In the Senate Subcommittee on the 
Interior Department, of the Committee 


President, will 
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on Appropriations, we spent approxi- 
mately 6 weeks discussing what were 
carry-over funds. I wish to know if the 
Senator has clearly in mind the differ- 
ence between an unexpended balance 
and an unobligated balance. In the last 
session of Congress we proceeded upon 
the assumption, with respect to public 
works in general, and particularly with 
respect to reclamation projects, that if 
money was available at the end of the 
fiscal year, it was also unobligated. On 
that basis there was a substantial cut of 
approximately one-third in the total of 
the budget estimates for public works 
of that character. Before we were 
through we discovered that the money 
may have been unexpended but obligated. 
The cuts which were made in the regu- 
lar session had to be restored at the spe- 
cial session of Congress. 

There is one other item which I should 
like to bring to the Senator’s attention. 
In the third column of the letter of 
transmittal it is stated: 

The appropriation acts for 1948 automat- 
ically include funds for carrying out ap- 
proved contract authorizations for 1947 or 
prior years, and the 1949 budget requests in- 
clude funds to implement approved 1948 
contract authorizations. 


I wish that were true, but it simply 
does not happen to be so, because if there 
were an automatic appropriation merely 
because the contract had been author- 
ized, we would not have had to shut 
down projects as we did some months 
ago. SoI think that statement is a little 
broad. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me say that this is 
an effort to clarify the budget requests, 
for the benefit of the Members of Con- 
gress; and of course there is much work 
to be done beyond this. For instance, 
the representatives of a department May 
come before a congressional committee 
and may say, “We are out of money. We 
have obligated all our money.” I be- 
lieve such statements have been made. 
The department’s representatives may 
say, “We have to have $30,000,000 more 
to carry on work which Congress wants 
us to do.” 

That may be true. Then the depart- 
ment gets the additional appropriation; 
but subsequenty it is found, a month aft- 
erward, that the department has more 
money on hand than its representatives 
said they had. Evidently what happens 
is that they obligate the funds, but the 
contracts also carry provisions for un- 
obligating them. So the representatives 
of such departments can come before 
the congressional committees and state 
that they are broke, and get further ap- 
propriations, and then subsequently have 
on hand for expenditure more money 
tnan the Congress appropriated. ‘The 
only explanation for that is that they 
unobligate these funds after they get 
what they request from the Congress. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I sym- 
pathize with what the Senator says, in 
this regard. Iam not at all satisfied with 
the bookkeeping of various departments 
of the Government. An illustration of 
that situation is the case where there 
should have been ample notice that funds 
were not available, so that work would 
not have been discontinued. But the 
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Reclamation Service simply did not know 
it in time, so we were in trouble. 

I wish to cooperate with the Senator 
in improving the bookkeeping in the 
departments. But certainly this state- 
ment cannot be true: 

The appropriation acts for 1948 automat- 
ically include funds for carrying out ap- 
proved contracts— 


because there can be contracts which 
extend over 3 or 4 years; and, as a matter 
of fact, many of the contracts for public 
works do. 

It is distinctly set out in the signed 
agreements that the contract is subject 
to appropriations made by Congress; and 
if Congress does not appropriate the 
money, the contractor cannot be paid for 
his work. So that statement needs fur- 
ther clarification, I am quite sure. 

Again I wish to compliment the Sen- 
ator upon the action he has taken in this 
regard. It is highly advantageous and 
will be very helpful to all Members of 
Congress. 

Mr. AIKEN. Probably the word “auto- 
matically” is not the correct word to be 
used there. But there is a moral obliga- 
tion to appropriate the funds, and the 
Congress cannot ignore that obligation. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am entirely in ac- 
cord with that statement, too. 

Mr. AIKEN. I agree with the Senator 
from Arizona that probably a better word 
than “automatically” could have been 
used in this statement. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND THE 
ITRON-ORE SITUATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one cf the 
most serious ‘elements in our entire na- 
tional defense and industrial health pic- 
ture is the rapid depletion of our com- 
mercial iron-ore resources, on which our 
entire military and civilian economy de- 
pend. In supporting the St. Lawrence 
seaway, the proponents have emphasized 
time and again the absolute necessity of 
building the seaway in order to permit 
the importation of proven resources of 
Labrador ore, once the Mesabi Range is 
exhausted. 

Although the opposition has made an 
elaborate show of its sympathy with our 
problems of national defense, it has ig- 
nored this vital defense point. Last 
night the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce], in debating with the 
senior Senator from Vermont I[Mr. 
AIKEN], Representative Meape, from 
Maryland, and myself, over the Ameri- 
can Town Hall of the Air, contended that 
we should be looking to our national de- 
fense needs, rather than building this 
seaway. 

It is not a matter of alternatives— 
either building the seaway or protecting 
the national defense. It is a matter of 
doing both, as we see it; because the St. 
Lawrence seaway, as was testified by au- 
thority after authority before the Senate 
Foreigr. Relations Committee, is a vital 
component of national defense. 

Mr. President, I have here a rather ex- 
tensive statement on this critical iron- 
ore situation. I shall not take the time 
of my colleagues to read it now, but I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD. I commend it to the serious atten- 
tion of my colleagues. I commend it to 
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all elements of American industry, which, 
if they read it in full, will appreciate 
now, more than ever before, the vital 
need for backing up their legislators who 
are striving for the seaway. 

Mr. President, if we do not enact the 
seaway legislation, we shall regret the 
day of its failure, as we have regretted 
other sad occasions when we manifested 
a lack of vision. We shall in effect be 
tying a noose around our own necks, and 
as the days go by the noose will be drawn 
tighter and tighter. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment prepared by Mr. WILEY was ordered 
to be printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

IRON ORE 


Mr. President, in connection with the St. 
Lawrence ceaway project, I wish to under- 
take an analysis of the role it will play in the 
conservation of mineral resources and par- 
ticularly its contribution toward replenish- 
ment of our exhausting iron ores. The jun- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts dealt with 
this subject and left the impression that 
there was no need to be concerned about the 
exhaustion of iron ores in the United States. 

Mr. President, there is a conflict of views 
and contradiction of facts in the record on 
this subject and I consider it of such over- 
riding importance from the point of 
view of national welfare and future security 
that I would like to give a statement of the 
facts in evidence as to the situation of our 
iron ore resources and of the alternative so- 
lutions to this difficult and important prob- 
lem. 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts 
questioned the fact so often repeated by 
nearly every authority on the iron-ore situa- 
tion in this country that our high-grade ore 
resources are being rapidly exhausted. In 
support of his contention he quoted a state- 
ment by Mr. Wilford Sykes, president of the 
Inland Steel Co., as follows (CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, January 28, p. 639) : 

“At the present time, in spite of the stories 
you hear, we have in sight or pretty close to 
sight—in fact, we are pretty sure of some of 
the things but we don’t always want to find 
our ore—according to competent geologists, 
about 1,300,000,000 tons of high-grade easily 
mined ores, and that is not the total by a 
long way.” 

Mr. President, here is all the evidence we 
have that the iron-ore resources will be am- 
ple for a long time in the future, and it is 
based upon the statement of one person who 
says, that in addition, there are unrevealed, 
untapped, unexplored resources below ground 
which no one has proved by drilling and no 
one is willing to admit in public because of 
the tax laws. That is the evidence upon 
which we are urged to forget our fears and to 
put aside our concern for the future of our 
middle western steel industry. 

Mr. President, this is a shallow basis upon 
which to take a chance on the future sta- 
bility of our iron and steel industry, and the 
security of the country. 

I am willing to accept this figure of 1,300,- 
000,000 tons of high-grade ore lying in the 
Lake Superior region, but I am not willing 
to agree to the optimistic prediction that this 
ore will last for 30 years. 

Last year, 1947, we extracted over 80,000,000 
tons of ore from the Lake Superior region. 
The average rate of consumption during the 
War years—1941-45—was over 82,000,000 
tons a year. Since 1941, we have used up 
from the Lake Superior district alone a total 
of nearly 560,000,000 tons. At this rate of 
extraction, which is likely to be maintained 
during the next 5 years, in the light of the 
European recovery program, the reserves the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts gives as 
evidence that we should not worry about the 
future of the steel industry in the Middle 
West would last only a matter of 16 years. 
Ii we added to this known reserve those not 
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yet disclosed, a highly optimistic potential 
of another 500,000,000 tons, the iron and 
steel industries in the Great Lakes area could 
have at the maximum, only a 22-year supply. 

At this point I wish to insert in the Recorp 
the estimates of known iron-ore reserves 
given by the United States Bureau of Mines 
as of March 11, 1947: 


Life of Lake Superior iron-ore ranges based 
on known reserves and the 1945 rate of 
output 

[Data ere in gross tons] 
Theo- 

Produc- | retical 
tion life- 

years 


Range Reserves 


| 
$62, 290, 748] £8, 365, 139) 16 


12, 349, 903 
59, 659, 027) 
19, 865, 715|__ 
37, 828, 392 
51, 648, 430| 
48, 260, 784| 


1, 481, 007| 5 
Cuyuna 2, 971, 288) 20 
State ore (nontaxable) 
Gogebic 

Marquette 
Menominee 


4,308,033)" 
4,664,816) 11 
4, 140,239] 12 
1, 191, 902, 999| 76, 018, 192) 16 


Mr. President, this 22-year outside limit of 
the iron-ore reserves in the Lake Superior 
region, including undisclosed reserves, 
though it implies a comfortable margin, is in 
fact of profound concern to individual steel 
producers in the Great Lakes area because a 
large portion gf the high-grade ore reserves 
in the Mesabi Range is controlled by one of 
the principal steel producers (United States 
Steel). The other producers are increasingly 
dependent upon the dwindling supply in the 
control of those few fortunate producers who 
still have some of this precious metal in the 
soil. 

These are the facts, Mr. President, and let 
us see what recognized authorities on the 
subject have to say about it. I have in my 
possession the January 1948 issue of Steel- 
ways, which is the publication of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute. The leading 
article in that issue is by Mr. John D. Green, 
who was specially assigned to investigate the 
iron-ore situation and the future of the steel 
industry. The article is entitled “There Is 
Plenty of Iron,” but this is what he has to 
say about the exhaustion of high-grade iron 
ore: 

“The curtain is falling upon open-pit 
mining of Lake Superior area ore, which can 
be shipped to steel plants and used as is. 
The end will come in different years for dif- 
ferent companies—in less than 5 years for 
some, perhaps within 24 for the last. 

“One steel concern controls about 42 per- 
cent of the remaining direct-shipping Min- 
nesota ore. Another controls about 15 per- 
cent, and still another controls about 13 per- 
cent. That leaves 30 percent, control of 
which is divided unequally among 5 other 
major steel concerns. Some of the latter are 
due to run out of direct-shipping ore in the 
very near future. They are the ones which 
are under the most urgent pressure to find 
other sources of supply.” 

Later on in this article it is stated that the 
normal future demand of the steel industry 
may be around 80,000,000 tons of ore annually 
in the Great Lakes area. The article con- 
tinues: 

“When the open pits no longer produce the 
steel industry will have to get forty-five to 
fifty million annual tons elsewhere—and 
some of it soon.” 

Mr. President, there is general agreement 
between Mr. Sykes of the Inland Steel Co., 
whom the opponents of this project use in 
their behalf, and the estimates of the Bureau 
of Mines on the amount of ore still known 
to -exist. One factor, however, which was 
not mentioned is that a much smaller por- 
tion of this ore is accessible open-pit ore. 
It is generally accepted that the available 
open-pit ores amount to about 500,000,000 
tons at the present time. Since no more than 
20,000,000 tons can be extracted from other 
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than open-pit sources, it is clear that the re- 
mainder of the annual requirements for the 
Great Lakes mills, anywhere from 45,000,000 
to 60,000,000 tons a year, must be obtained 
from these open-pit sources. On that basis, 
the open-pit ores would last no longer than 
ten more years. Mr. C. M. White, president 
of the Republic Steel Corp., in a speech on 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers On March 17, 1947, spoke as follows 
(address by C. M. White, p. 23): 

“But ore cannot be produced on the basis 
of mathematical averages. Some pits will be 
exhausted long before the computed average 
life of the reserves; others will persist much 
longer. The result will be that 55,000,000 
tons a year of open-pit ore can be produced 
for perhaps half of the period of years indi- 
cated as the present life of the known re- 
serves. Then the production will begin to 
decline. A year will come all too soon when 
the open pits will produce only 40,000,000 
tons, then 35,000,000 tons, and progressively 
less.” 

Mr. White continued, and I wish to impress 
this upon my colleagues with all the force at 
my command (p. 23): 

“I have used definite figures to illustrate 
my point. You may not agree with those 
definite figures. Whether you do or not is 
not important. It makes small difference 
whether the shortage comes in 5 years, 10 
years, or even longer. The point is that, in a 
distressingly short period of years, Minnesota 
open-pit ores will be available in insufficient 
quantity, with all that other mines of Lake 
Superior can produce, to supply the needs of 
the steel industry dependent upon lake ore.” 

Mr. President, this is not a nightmare con- 
jured by proponents of the seaway. The ex- 
haustion of iron ores is recognized even by 
the opponents of this project... Mr. R. C. 
Allen, of the Reserve Mining Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, appeared before the subcommittee of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
1946 and stated: 

“It is not that iron mining in Lake Superior 
shall cease in measurable time from exhaus- 
tion of ore that is of present concern, but 
that productive capacity of the mines will 
decline below needs. The open pits now 
supply two-thirds of the whole output, They 
cannot long maintain their present produc- 
tion, and when they begin to fail the under- 
ground mines will not be able to make up 
the shortage, although underground mining 
will continue long after the open-pit mines 
have ceased to dominate the industry. De- 
clining production will be accompanied by 
rising cost, and eventually this cost will rise 
to the level of cost of production from 
taconite. This is foreseen by all ore pro- 
ducers” (p. 1363). 

Prof. Marvin Barloon, of Western Reserve 
University, in Cleveland, Ohio, an authority 
on the iron and steel industry, confirms the 
statements of Mr. White and the Bureau of 
Mines and Steelways in a very profound ar- 
ticle in Harper’s magazine of August 1947. 
This is how he summarizes the situation: 

“The steel industry faces a momentous 
change which will have a profound effect 
upon the future of the United States, and 
may in time touch the lives and fortunes of 
every one of us. Costly new processes are 
going to have to be added to steel making, 
and much of the industry is going to have to 
move to other parts of the country. These 
changes—which are already beginning—are 
not the result of the inventions of engineers 
or the discoveries of prospectors. The simple 
fact is that the iron ore is running out.” 

The knowledge of this impending exhaus- 
tion of our commercial iron-ore resources 
is not restricted to the experts of the indus- 
try, but on the contrary has been widely pub- 
licized and is a matter of accepted fact. 
Business Week magazine of April 19, 1947, 
under the caption “United States iron ore 
reserves low,” had this to say about the 
situation: 
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“How long could United States ore deposits 
keep supplying the growing appetite of the 
steel industry? And what would happen if 
and when they failed? * * * 

“The answers hinge on some important if’s: 
If no new high-grade ores are discovered in 
the Midwest; or if low-grade ores cannot be 
used economically; or if—for lack of a St. 
Lawrence waterway—insufficient ores can be 
imported by water, then: In perhaps a gen- 
eration or two the Great Lakes will no longer 
be steel’s heartland * * * steel men can- 
not operate on a hand-to-mouth basis when 
it comes to supplies. Their $4,400,000,000 cap- 
ital investment demands that they look 10 or 
20 years ahead. 


“ORE FOR THE FUTURE 


“Thus they are searching now for new 
sources of ore. Among the numerous alter- 
natives, the really important one is this: 
How economically can the low-grade ore 
still existing in large quantities in Minneso- 
ta’s great Mesabi Range and elsewhere be 
utilized? Right now, the answer is not too 
cheering. Taconite, an iron-bearing rock, 
abounds in Minnesota * * * an eco- 
nomical means for treating (beneficiating) 
it to remove the iron has yet to be developed. 
Use of taconite entails long-range planning, 
extensive research, and a terrific capital in- 
vestment for beneficiating plants. It means, 
in effect, the manufacture of usable grades 
of ore from material so low in iron content 
(about 80 percent or less) that it is now 
listed as potential ore reserve. There are 
almost incalculable quantities of taconite in 
the Mesabi Range, but about one-half of it 
is in a slaty rock formation which defies con- 
centration by known methods. * * * 


“LAKE SUPERIOR RESERVES 


“Since economical beneficiation is a long 
way off, the steel man’s immediate concern 
is the status of reserves which can be tapped 


at once with relative ease. The Mesabi 
Range, for 44 of its 55 years of operation, has 
supplied at least half the Nation's iron ore 
needs. During World War II the proportion 
reached 66 percent. Mesabi’s huge deposits 
of open-pit, high-grade ore won't be ex- 
hausted 5 years from now, but they may well 
be within this generation (Business Week— 
May 11, 1946, p. 19). 


“PEACETIME LEVEL 


“Life of these ore deposits depends on the 
demand for ore. In 7 of the past 10 years 
shipments from Lake Superior mines have 
exceeded 60,000,000 tons annually. In four, 
1941-44, they topped 80,000,000 tons. Bar- 
ring a depression, ore demand in the years 
ahead is expected to remain at or near pres- 
ent levels. (Total United States shipments in 
1946 approximated 71,500,000 tons.) For steel 
requirements in our expanding economy are 
growing (Business Week—September 28, 1948, 
p. 71), and the wartime armament level may 
well become the peacetime level. 

“Figuring present known reserves against 
ore deman‘, steel men see an end to Mesabi’s 
high-grade ore in from 20 to 27 years. * * * 


“ST, LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


“A St. Lawrence waterway, of course, might 
well alter matters. It would permit foreign 
ore, including that from Labrador’s huge 
potential output, to reach Lake Erie docks.” 

Fortune magazine of December 1945 also 
confirmed this situation in an exhaustive 
s*udy, from which I quote, as follows: 


“IRON ORE DILEMMA 


“In 1942 Director E. W. Davis of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s Mines Experiment Sta- 
tion reported to WPB that, at the anticipated 
rate of wartime consumption, the Mesapi’s 
best ores would be gone between 1950 and 
1954. Other investigators have given them 
up to 20 years more, at the outside. Mean- 
time angry champions of the district insist 
that it can and will continue to supply the 
major portion of United States iron ore for 
at least acentury. * * * 


-lantic coast. 
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“Thus the real issues in the current con- 
troversy are two. One is how long Lake 
Superior ores can continue to compete with 
those from Eastern States and foreign coun- 
tries. The other is whether the United States 
ean risk the prospect of another war without 
a large and quickly available stock pile of 
iron ore or pig iron. The first involves either 
a Bunyanesque industrial transformation of 
the Superior district or a conceivable major 
dislocation of United States industry through 
removal of midland steel mills to the At- 
The second involves the na- 
tional existence. Requisite for an under- 
standing of either issue is some knowledge 
of the Lake Superior district’s geology and its 
mining and ore-processing methods. * * * 

“If the supply of ore were inexhaustible, 
there would be no cause for alarm to anyone. 
But in the Mesabi, which holds all but 2 
percent of the Superior district’s reserve of 
this desirable ore, there are known to re- 
main only about 500,000,000 tons. 

“All told, there are 17 companies now 
operating on the Mesabi. One, United States 
Steel’s Oliver, owns about 350,000,000 of the 
range’s remaining 500,000,000 tons of open- 
pit, direct-s¥ipping ores. That leaves ali the 
rest of the steel and independent mining 
companies a meager 150,000,000 tons to divide 
before they are reduced to mining under- 
ground and lower-grade ore exclusively. That 
is the reason for the present rush of Superior 
mining companies into beneficiation re- 
search.” 

Mr. President, here is a true statement by 
an authority on the supply of metals in the 
United States, Mr. E. E. Thum, editor of 
Metal Progress Journal of the American So- 
ciety for Metals, which appeared in the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce on August 14, 1946: 

“During the last war the iron and steel 
industry entered a stage in its history that 
was experienced in World War I by the other 
important metallurgical branches, namely 
copper, zinc, lead, and silver. 

“All of these have now mined out their 
bonanza deposits and their global position 
has changed from world leadership with ex- 
portable surplus to a dependence by the 
United States on imports of ore or metal and 
tariff subsidies to maintain the home indus- 
try. Iron and steel are approaching that 
phase. 

“It will be characterized by the growth of 
steel plants located on tidewater to utilize 
cheap foreign ores, the gradual movement 
of inland steel industry toward the remain- 
ing large and cheap ore supplies (increase 
in relative importance of plants nearer the 
Minnesota, Alabama, and Utah deposits), and 
the increased costs in remaining plants be- 


cause of higher costs of using or beneficiat- 


ing low-grade ores and the steadily increas- 
ing costs of transportation.” 

Mr. President, it is a matter of surprise to 
me that with such ample evidence easily 
available to anyone who wants to see it that 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
chooses to ignore the precarious situation 
concerning our iron-ore supplies, and to lead 
the country into complacency about a criti- 
cal situation, which threatens the very secu- 
rity of this country. 

This is particularly surprising in view of 
the fact that this matter was aired at a 
meeting of the New England Council, and it 
was written up in the New England News of 
September—October 1947, a publication of the 
New England Council. I am sure Members 
of Congress from New England are on the 
mailing list of this publication. 

Furthermore, Mr. Richard L. Bowditch, 
president of the New England Council, who 
is an ardent opponent of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project, only recently (January 12, 
1948) presided before a large audience at a 
meeting in the Statler Hotel in Boston, the 
purpose of which was to present the views 
of the senior Senator from Massachusetts, 
who was one of the speakers against the 
St. Lawrence project because he felt it would 
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hurt the port of Boston. This same Mr. Bow- 
ditch is the author of the article in the New 
England News Letter in which he recognized 
clearly the impending exhaustion of iron 
ores in the Mesabi Range. I quote from Mr. 
Bowditch’s article (New England News Let- 
ter, September-—October 1947) : 

“Many New Englanders have long felt that 
our region has been. missing the boat in the 
matter of heavy industry. The fact that 
New England consumes more than it pro- 
duces, and is, therefore, greatly dependent 
upon other parts of the country, is a mat- 
ter of concern to everyone interested in our 
economic progress and welfare. 


“For some months I have been urging the 
establishment of a tidewater steel plant 
somewhere in New England. Our region is 
one of the great steel-consuming areas of the 
country, and with our increasing production 
of durable goods we can offer the steel in- 
dustry an expanding market for its products. 
This is important. 

“The principal steel-prodycing area of the 
United States extends west from central 
Pennsylvania to Chicago, and from the Lake 
States in the Upper Mississippi Valley south 
to Birmingham, Ala. Within this area most 
of the country’s steel is produced and most of 
the country’s heavy industries are located— 
for instance, the automobile industry, the 
locomotive industry, the manufacture of 
structural steel, farm equipment, mining and 
road-building equipment, and other major 
steel-consuming industries. Two-thirds of 
the counrttry’s high-grade iron ore—basic ma- 
terial for making steel—has been obtained 
from the Mesabi Range in northern Minne- 
sota. Since the opening of the Mesabi mines 
in the 1880’s a billion and a half tons of ore 
have been taken from a strip of ground some 
thirty-odd miles long and a mile or two 
across, ° °* ° 

“The Mesabi iron range, for so long our 
major source of ore, is playing out. During 
the war the rate of production of the mine 
was greatly increased, and the demand has 
carried on into the postwar period. If we 
continue mining the Mesabi Range as we are 
mining it today, it will be virtually exhausted 
oy 1006. °F 

“Certain steel corporations have surveyed 
possible overseas sources of supply. Chile, 
Brazil, Labrador, and Mexico offer possibili- 
ties, but I believe it quite likely that America’s 
future iron-ore supplies will come chiefly 
from overseas. 

“The Bethlehem steel plant at Sparrows 
Point, Md., was originally built for the use of 
Cuban iron ore. As you know, that tidewater 
steel plant has been a success. And if one 
tidewater steel plant created to use imported 
ore can be made successful, why not locate 
another in New England? And why not do 
everything in our power to persuade the steel 
industry that, with respect to both market 
and transportation factors, New England of- 
fers a favorable location for a new plant? 

“Our New England railroads are well 
equipped and well managed, but by the very 
nature of the region’s economic life they haul 
three loaded freight cars into New England 
for every loaded freight car which goes 
out. With steel products manufactured with- 
in the area or even iron ore unloaded at New 
England ports, our railroads could go far to- 
ward balancing inbound and outbound car- 
loads, thus assuring ourselves a more eco- 
nomic rail transportation system. 

“New England ports are nearer Europe 
and nearer the east coast of South America 
than other Atlantic ports—nearer, also, the 
two most likely sources of iron ore for the 
future—Brazil and Labrador. This, too, is 
an important fact in our favor. It may well 
be that now it is New England’s turn to 
play a major role in the development of 
this country’s heavy industry. 

“If we can demonstrate to the mining and 
steel-producing interests that New England 
offers a large and growing market, we can 
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be sure that they will give serious considera- 
tion to other factors favorable to the loca- 
tion of a new steel plant on our coast.” 

Thus while he opposes the seaway, Mr. 
Bowditch and the New England Council are 
making plans to invite the steel industry 
of the Great Lakes area to relocate in New 
England. 

Incidentally, although the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts very graciously has dis- 
claimed any regional or local interest in 
the seaway project, and has based his argu- 
ments on national issues, I am sure he must 
be aware of the line of arguments generally 
presented in Massachusetts and by the New 
England witnesses before the subcommittee 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
There is no question, of course, but that the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts is well 
aware of this situation as he was present at 
that meeting in Boston on January 12, 1948. 
He, himself, testified before a Senate sub- 
committee that his principal worry about 
the St. Lawrence projett was the effect it 
would have on the port of Boston and the 
New England railroads. (Hearings on S. J. 
Res. 104, pp. 701-703.) 

I do not claim that there is a conspiracy 
to oppose the seaway on the one hand, 
whilst on the other to invite the steel in- 
dustry to locate in New England. It is ap- 
parent, however, that if it is not a con- 
spiracy it is an ambition backed by a logical 
plan. 

In planning for the future of a major 
segment of our economy, such as the steel 
industry, one must take the long view and 
project a program several years into the 
future, because these major changes, such 
as development of new sources of ore, or re- 
location of industry, cannot be undertaken 
within the short span of a year or two. 

The seaway project, which we are now 
considering, will take 6 years to complete 
from the time that the first spade is turned. 
As things stand now, even if the Senate 
should authorize this resolution at the pres- 
ent time, there are several other steps to 
be taken before any actual work can start, 
and therefore under the most optimistic 
circumstances the seaway could be opened 
to traffic at the earliest in 1955. 

Let us then anticipate what may happen 
to iron ore and the steel industry in that 
period of time. From all the evidence that 
has been adduced above, it is obvious that 
many of the middlewestern steel companies 
now dependent upon Mesabi ore will be cut 
from ore supplies within that period. Cer- 
tainly there will be a scarcity because the 
open-pit ores will have been depleted further 
to the vanishing point, and underground 
mining cannot be expanded materially. 
This scarcity will, of course, mean increas- 
ing prices for middlewestern ore. In the 
meantime the higher price of ore, and con- 
sequently of steel, will invite greater im- 
ports of ore from abroad to the east coast. 
This imported ore cannot very well he 
shipped by rail over the Appalachians into 
the steel district because of high cost of 
transportation. Consequently the middle- 
west steel industry will be squeezed between 
the rising cost of ore in their present loca- 
tion, and the competition of lower-priced 
ores from Brazil, Chile, and perhaps Labra- 
dor on the east coast. Under these condi- 
tions the steel industry will be in Washing- 
ton asking either for a subsidy for the bene- 
ficiation of low-grade ores, or a tariff on the 
importation of low-priced ores on the east 
coast and the Gulf. Either one of these 
courses would, of course, mean an out-of- 
pocket cost of perhaps $2 or ¢3 per ton for 
ore or $6 a ton for steel to the consumer 
of steel products, if a tariff is imposed, and 
to the taxpayer, if a subsidy is granted. 

If neither one of these two courses is 
undertaken, the economic pressure of lower- 
priced foreign ores on the east coast will 
inevitably tend to pull segments of the steel 
industry to tidewater, 
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I recognize that some of the steel com- 
panies’ executives, though they realize this 
situation, still hope that some means will 
be found to make this country self-sufficient 
in ore by beneficiation of low-grade taconite. 

I am in favor of this program to the ex- 
tent that low-grade taconite ores can be 
made available economically, but with the 
best intention and all the assistance that the 
Government may give in the development of 
low-grade ores, there are still two limiting 
factors which the industry has not ade- 
quately taken into account; 
physical limitations and the higher costs 
in providing for the total supply of ore 
needed from this source. 

I stated above that the annual require- 
ments of ore in the Great Lakes area are 
likely to remain around 80,000,000 tons a 
year, of which about 20,000,000 tons will come 
from underground ore and sources other than 
open-pit mines on the Mesabi Range, and the 
remainder, 50 or 60 million tons, open-pit 
ores which must be replaced by beneficiating 
taconite ores. 

The question therefore is, Can we depend 
upon this beneficiating system for an amount 
up to 60,000,000 toms a year? There are tech- 
nical questions, financial problems, and Cost 
problems involved in this program which 
have not yet keen solved. 

it is stated as a matter of record that the 
overhead investment required in beneficiat- 
ing plants is between $10 and $15 a ton of 
annual output. For 60,000,000 tons of bene- 
ficiated ore, therefore, we would need between 
$€00,000,000 and $900,000,000 of investment 
in plant. Three tons of hard iron rock 
must be processed to obtain 1 ton of concen- 
trated ore rich enough to smelt in a blast 
furnace. 

Mr. R. C. Allen, president of the Reserve 
Mining Co., appearing before the sub- 
committee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in 1946, stated the difficulties in 
the extraction of taconite ores as follows 
(hearings on S. J. Res. 104, p. 1363): 

“The property of Reserve Mining Co. 
contains a large tonnage of taconite, 3 tons of 
which contain enough iron to make 1 ton of 
concentrated ore rich enough to smelt in a 
blast furnace. For each ton of high-grade 
commercial ore thus produced 2 tons of rock 
waste must be discarded. The ton of concen- 
trated ore recovered is flour-fine as it comes 
from the mill, and must be sintered or in 
some way agglomerated into pieces large 
enough and strong enongh to prevent exces- 
sive losses in transportation and smelting. 
Thus treated, the finished ere contains 62 to 
65 percent metallic iron. * * * The ta- 
conite, or iron-bearing rock, is very hard, 
and although it will be mined in quarries or 
in open pits, like most of the softer natural 
ore is now being mined, the cost of mining 
will be greater, and to this must be added the 
cost of concentration and agglomeration. 
Although the product will be much richer 
than the average natural ore and will work 
better in the furnace, these advantages are 
outweighed by the lower operating and cap- 
ital costs of natural ore. The capital invest- 
ment per ton required to produce ore from 
such a property as that of Reserve Mining 
Co. will be several times that required 
per ton of natural ore. It will be about $10 
per ton of annual production. And to attain 
lowest cost of production it will be necessary 
to operate on a large scale, which is to say 
that anyone contemplating production of ore 
from taconite should prepare to invest a 
large sum of money in plant and equipment.” 

The laborious character of this process of 
extracting taconite is given in Iron Age, issue 
of August 1947, and the labor force required 
will be at least five times as much as the 
extraction of open-pit ores at the present 
time. 

“The proposed plant (Reserve Mining Co.’s 
plant) will be located north of Beaver Bay 
on Lake Superior. The plant will be capable 
of producing 2,500,000 tons of taconite con- 
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centrate annually, and it is estimated that 
the cost of the plant will be about $15 per 
annual ton of output. After the plant is in 
operation ‘taconite will be fed directly from 
railroad car to primary crusher which will 
handle pieces up to 4% feet in diameter. 
Material will then pass through additional 
secondary crushers in the rod mills, over 
magnetic separators, wash boxes, classifiers; 
then to ball mills, classifiers, magnetic sep- 
arators, wash boxes, surge tanks, filters, and 
then to the agglomeration plant.’ As a re- 
sult of this highly complicated operation, 
1 ton of concentrate will be obtained from 
about 3 tons of taconite; it is apparently 
planned to dump the remaining 2 tons of 
waste material into the lake. 

“In addition to an enormous capital in- 
vestment in plant, the operation will require, 
it is estimated, 40 tons of water to produce 
a ton of concentrate and 70 kilowatts to pro- 
duce each ton of sinter or agglomerated ma- 
terial. Besides requiring vast amounts of 
water and powez, the plant will also entail 
a labor force now estimated at 1,200. 

“Plans for the complete operation include 
a crushing plant, a mill and agglomerating 
plant, oil-storage tanks, a power plant, harbor 
and docking facilities, and a railroad. On 
the basis of this description, it is apparent 
that at the present state of technology, the 
process of converting taconite into high- 
grade ore is going to be extremely expensive, 
raising the cost of refined ore far above the 
cost at which open-pit ore is now available 
in the Lake Superior region.” 

Operating expenses also would be higher 
than at the present time because evidence 
shows that you need four or five times as 
much labor to beneficiate a ton of taconite 
ore as you do now to extract the open-pit 
ores. As a result, it is estimated that the 
cost of beneficiating ore will be $2 or $3 more 
per ton and the cost of steel from such ore 
will be about 10 percent more than the 
present mill price, or $6 a ton more. That 
is the economic picture. 

There is some doubt also that sufficient 
capacity can be built to supply ultimately 
all of the 60,000,000 tons from this source. 
The best authorities on the subject antici- 
pate the total amount of ore obtained from 
taconite to reach 20,000,000 tons by 1964—16 
years from now, when the replacement need 
is likely to be 60,000,000 tons. This is what 
W. A. Lioyd, Cleveland regional editor of 
Iron Age, has to report on the prospects in 
the January 1948 issue (beginning p. 213): 

“Based on the projection of Oglebay Nor- 
ton & Co., 4,000,000 tons of concentrates will 
be coming down the Lakes in 1953; 5,000,000 
tons in 1954; and by 1964 about 19,000,000 
tons of concentrates will be taking up some 
of the slack in high-grade open-pit reserves.” 

Even assuming that as much as 20,000,000 
tons a year may be secured from beneficia- 
tion of taconite, there will still be a defi- 
ciency of 40,000,000 tons of ore which must be 
made up from other sources. Where is this 
to come from? The superficial analysis of 
the opponents of the seaway is silent on this 
vital issue. 

Mr. C. M. White, president of the Republic 
Steel Corp., stated in an address before the 
American Institute of Mining. and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers on the occasion of the 
society’s seventy-Cfth anniversary last March 
17, 1947: i 

“As long, therefore, as the steel industry 
continues to cluster about the lower Great 
Lakes, its ore supply should come by lake 
from the Lake Superior district (or by lake 
from Labrador, Newfoundland, or elsewhere, 
if that be possible), and, to a lesser degree, 
from the northeastern district. This is the 
futyre of about 80 percent of our present 
steel industry.” 

Failing in this effort to supply the steel 
industry of the Middlewest with reasonably 
priced ore, up to 80,000,000 tons a year, the 
steel industry will be forced to migrate to 
the east and Gulf coasts. I make this asser- 
tion not on my own authority, but on that 
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of the third largest steel company in this 
country. This is what Mr. White said: 


“FUTURE OF OUR STEEL PLANTS 


“The prosperity of the United States is 
based upon a plentiful supply of high-grade, 
cheap furnace feed, convenient to ample 
reserves of coking coal and both near mar- 
kets for the finished product—-steel. 

“When any one of these three factors gets 
out of balance, our economy will suffer. It is 
because of this fact that the iron-ore situation 
in the Lake Superior region is of paramount 
importance not only to the great industrial 
centers in the lower Lakes region but to the 
Nation and to the world as a whole. 

“Should the ore production of the Lake 
Superior region be seriously decreased, and if 
abundant ores from elsewhere were not made 
available in the lower Lakes area, it would 
mean that much of our steel industry even- 
tually would be forced to migrate to the 
eastern seaboard—and perhaps to the Gulf 
to utilize sea-borne imported ores. There 
would be nothing to attract any appreciable 
percentage of the steel industry westward 
from the Lakes. Such a migration to the 
seaboard would effect vast changes, of far- 
reaching consequences, not only in what we 
now regard as the industrial heart of Amer- 
ica but in the entire Nation and its economy. 
There is, of course, the possibility that the 
recent discoveries in the Labrador Peninsula 
ultimately may reveal very large reserves 
which might provide ore for the Lakes fur- 
naces as well as to the eastern seaboard, 
But, regardless of that possibility, within 
relatively few years, the lake-based steel in- 
dustry must begin to equip itself with 
plants capable of concentrating low-grade 
ores—either in the Lake Superior or the east- 
ern district, or in both districts—into ma- 
terial usable in its furnaces. Otherwise it 
must resign itself to a declining steel pro- 
duction when the lake ore supply begins to 
be insufficient and elect to watch its present 
plants gradually become of secondary im- 
portance as they. yield to expansion of 
plants elsewhere in this country.” 

The problem before the country, then, is 
how to save the steel industry and the sta- 
bility and security of this Nation. 

If it were proved to the satisfaction of 
technicians, businessmen, and the Congress 
that we could depend upon taconite sources 
to supply 60,000,000 tons a year by 1964, I 
should desist from making this argument, 
but this is not proved. The opponents of 
the St. Lawrence seaway are basing their 
case upon two unfounded assumptions: 

1. That there are unknown, undiscovered, 
and undeclared high-grade ore supplies, and 

2. That we shall be able to supply our fu- 
ture ore requirements from low-grade ores, 

Both of these are unsubstantiated and 
very questionable bases upon which to 
gamble the future of our steel industry. 

The force of economic circumstances will 
gradually lead to ‘greater importations of 
foreign ore to our tidewater ports, and the 
movement of the steel industry to the east 
and Gulf coasts will proceed apace. The op- 
ponents of the St. Lawrence seaway assert 
that we must not depend upon offshore 
sources of ore because in case of war our 
supplies will be threatened and cut by sea 
warfare, but without the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway we are still likely to 
end up depending on foreign ore, the only 
difference being that we have caused the 
dislocation of the steel industry from the 
Middle West to tidewater. The refusal to 
construct the seaway, therefore, does not 
solve that problem of security. 

What will solve the problem of security 
is to find a source of iron ore in continental 
North America. To the extent that we can 
develop taconite ores, I say to the steel in- 
dustry—“Godspeed to you!” But since we 
are not assured that we can stfpply all of 
our steel from that source, we must take 
other steps to bring ores into the Middle 
West, 
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Mr. President, it is a fortunate circum- 
stance, a providential gift, that the people 
of North America can look forward to the 
development of high-grade ore resources 
within this continent—on the North Shore 
of the St. Lawrence River, in Quebec and 
Labrador. This is the ore that Mr. Bow- 
ditch of Boston would like to bring into 
New England ports and deny to the Middle 
West. Although my friend from Massachu- 
setts considers this discovery hypothetical, 
it is not too hypothetical for certain Boston 
business interests to plan to benefit by it. 

Let me give you the facts, Mr. President, 
as derived from official reports from our Em- 
bassy in Ottawa and from the Canadian 
Government to our Government, as to the 
extent of ore deposits discovered in Quebec 
and Labrador, and the plans now being made 
for its extraction. 

A report of the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, May 
1946, gives the available data up to that 
time. This report states: 

“A new iron-ore region that promises to 
be of considerable importance is now being 
developed in the central part of the Labra- 
dor Peninsula. The deposits of hematite 
discovered so far lie astride the Labrador- 
Quebec boundary, 300 to 400 miles north of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The iron-bearing 
rocks are several hundred miles in length 
and the ore deposits have been found to 
outcrop in the southern part of this area 
for a length of over 100 miles and for a 
width of 15 or 20 miles.” 

The report continues: 

“The grade of the ore is high and deposits 
are large, as illustrated by the following 
table from the 1945 report of Labrador Min- 
ing and Exploration Co.” 

The tabulation shows that the iron ore 
discovered ranges from 58 percent to 68 per- 
cent in ore and manganese content, and the 
iron ore estimated per vertical foot drilled 
in 11 locations revealed 660,000 tons. This, 
Mr. President, is per vertical foot; in one 
mine. Two hundred and twenty feet had 
been drilled and it was still in iron. The 
overburden is light so the cost of stripping 
should be low, in fact, this report states, 
much less than in the Lake Superior region. 
Even winter operations are considered favor- 
able in open-pit mining, because climatic 
conditions are no worse than in the iron 
mines of Norway and Sweden. Exceptional 
supplies of water power are available at low 
cost. The contemplated railroad will fol- 
low the valley of the Moisie River and will 
be 350 miles in length. The cost of con- 
structing the railroad is considered relatively 
advantageous and the harbor at Seven Is- 
lands on the Gulf of St. Lawrence is a natural 


Port and can be kept open, if necessary, all 


year round. 

The Bureau of Mines of Canada concluved 
its study as follows: 

1, The Labrador ore is of exceptional qual- 
ity, can be mined at unusually low cost, and 
can be transported to a St. Lawrence port 
at moderate cost. 

2. There is an immediate market of impor- 
tant dimensions along the Atlantic seaboard 
of the United States and'Canada where the 
short voyage and return cargoes of coal will 
give it an advantage. 

8. In Britain and western Europe the Lab- 
rador ore will meet keen competition from 
Swedish ore. 

4. The largest potential market is in the 
area served by the Lake Superior mines. It 
may be possible to serve this to some extent 
by means of the small vessels that now can 
use the St. Lawrence canals. When the St. 
Lawrence deep waterway is completed, the 
cost of delivering Labrador ore to buyers in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio should not be greatly 
different from the cost of delivering Lake 
Superior ores. 

Mr. President, I wish to place the full re- 
port in the Recorp to follow my remarks. 
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We have Mr. President, a more recent state- 
ment of the work being done in Labrador 
just received from the Canadian Government. 
This document, which I place in the Rrecorp 
in full, states that 150,000,000 tons are al- 
ready proved and that by next summer 300,- 
000,000 tons will have been proved. Then 
they will be ready to begin construction of 
the railroad and loading facilities. The rail- 
road is surveyed and the necessary charters 
have been obtained from the Dominion and 
Provincial governments, as well as New- 
foundland. It is the expectation that ore 
will be delivered by 1952 or 1953. That is 
a significant date, Mr. President. Even if 
we authorize this project, it is doubtful 
whether it will be open to traffic before 1955, 
whereas in Labrador, beginning their actual 
excavations next summer, they will be able 
to deliver ore by 1952—3 years before the 
completion of the seaway. 

Let me read you from the January 5, 1948, 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune. Their 
story is accurate; we have verified it: 

“A new iron-ore development is under way 
along the Quebec-Labrador border that ap- 
pears destined to add new pages to Canada’s 
mineral history. Six hundred miles north- 
east of Quebec city iron-ore deposits are 
being proved that may be several times 
greater and of composition equal to the 
richest ore ever found in the Mesabi Range 
of the Middle West. 

“While only a small area of these deposits 
has been explored so far, Canadian mining 
men believe that here is one of the world’s 
greatest iron deposits—a development that 
is bound to have economic implications for 
all North America and especially the steel 
industry. 

“Much of this new iron ore appears likely 
to go to an expanding steel industry along 
the United States Atlantic seaboard. It . 
may even be the forerunner of a new steel 
industry along the New England coast. 

“Hollinger Consolidated Mines and the M. 
A. Hanna Co., through their subsidiary, 
North Shore Exploration Co., Ltd., proved 
45,000,000 tons of the ore in 1946 and by the 
end of 1947 had proved more than 150,000,000 
tons. The present objective is to prove 300,- 
000,000 tons (a 30-year supply). When that 
is done the owners may float a bond issue 
covering the entire development. 

“Meanwhile a charter has been secured 
from Quebec North Shore & Labrador Rail- 
way to extend 350 miles from the Seven 
Islands Bay on the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
the heart of the new iron-ore district. Along 
with completion of the railroad, the move- 
ment of ore to lake ports would be further 
aided should the proposed St. Lawrence 
waterway be undertaken. Although there 
is ice in the St. Lawrence during the winter, 
the movement of ore could continue. 

“The Hollinger interests, it is understood, 
had spent approximately $1,000,000 by the 
end of 1947 in exploration work, using more 
than 1,000 engineers and technicians. En- 
gineers are surveying the course for the rail- 
road which, it has been estimated, will cost 
upward of $60,000,000 without including 
dock facilities. * * * It would appear that 
the development, including the railroad, may 
easily cost two hundred to three hundred 
million dollars. 

“The possibility of harnessing hydroelectric 
power to provide low mining and transporta- 
tion costs is one of the key factors which 
make ore mining feasible in such a remote 
area. One of the greatest undeveloped water- 
power sites in North America is located at 
Great Falls on the Hamilton River. The 
power resources available at this site 
probably surpass any foreseeable require- 
ment... °...¢. ° 

“The new deposits may have importance 
from the standpoint of national defense. 
Canadian writers have pointed out recently 
that Labrador ore may possess advantages 


‘over that of Latin-American competitors. 


Shipping routes to South America were 
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found quite difficult to defend in World War 
II. Not only are the water routes for ship- 
ment of Labrador-Quebec ore shorter, they 
are more easily defended. In times of emer- 
gency the ores could be sent by one of several 
alternative routes. 

“The distance from Fort Chimo, Quebec, 
to the Sparrows Point plant of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp., on Chesapeake Bay, is no 
greater than the distance Brazilian ores must 
travel to reach the same port. 

“Quebec City municipal officials are in 
hopes that eventually a steel mill and blast 
furnaces will be erected between Seven Is- 
lands and Quebec to use some of the new 
ore. The nearest coal deposits are in Nova 
Scotia, which has relatively high cost mining, 
but there is an ample supply of electricity 
halfway between Quebec and Seven Islands. 

“The eventual production goal of the new 
field, according to I. W. Jones, chief geologist 
of the Province, is 40,000 tons a day, which 
means 40 trains leaving the property each 
24 hours. Quebec officials believe that the 
cheapest way to market the ore initially 
might be to transport it from the bay by 
steamer to Baltimore or through the St. 
Lawrence to the Middle West. 

“The mining, it is understood, will be done 
in open cuts to a depth of approximately 
300 feet, similar to that in the Mesabi Range. 

“Some mining authorities believe that siz- 
able quantities of the ore can be made avail- 
able within the next 3 years. Others say 
it will be 5 to 8 years before trains or ocean 
steamers laden with ore will be leaving Seven 
Islands on a regular schedule.” 

It is strange, Mr. President, that the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts quoted from this 
issue of the Herald Tribune to the effect that 
steep rock mines in Ontario promise large 
shipments of ore, but completely overlooked 
the most important iron-ore story in that 
. issue on the front page. 

The conclusion is inescapable, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we need the St. Lawrence seaway 
to preserve our steel industry. It is not too 
early to authorize it now. By the time the 
Eighty-first Congress assembles, we shall 
know whether actual development has begun 
in Labrador. Then, on the basis of indus- 
trial requirements and the fiscal position of 
the Government, we can decide whether to 
proceed with the necessary appropriations. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND COM- 
PARATIVE TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
most interesting communications which 
I have received in the course of the St. 
Lawrence seaway debate came from Mr. 
Walter Olen, president of the Four- 
Wheel Drive Auto Co., of Clintonville, 
Wis. 

As my colleagues will recall, I have pre- 
viously referred to Mr. Olen’s great work 
and research on behalf of the St. Law- 
rence seaway. In pioneering for this 
great objective, he has set a pattern of 
farsighted business leadership. Mr. 
Olen’s statement covers very tersely the 
matter of comparative transportation 
costs by various means of transporta- 
tion, particularly insofar as this subject 
affects the St. Lawrence seaway debate. 
I commend his brief comments to mv 
colleagues’ attention, and ask that they 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

COMPARATIVE COSTS 

Several years ago I secured from the re- 
searck department of the University of Wis- 
consin their complete file on transportation 
and I had it in my possession and studied it 
for more than 4 months, and the classifica- 
tion of transportation as I get it hereafter is 
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based upon that research. It was used by 
Herbert Hoover in several lectures and I think 
can be verified again and again. 

While prices change somewhat that affect 
the figures, substantially the difference be- 
tween the different kinds of transportation 
remains the same. You can transport a ton 
by horse team or caterpillar tractors on an 
average from 4 to 10 miles for $1. You can 
transport that ton by motortruck, tractor, 
and semitrailer from 20 to 40 miles for $1 but 
the average is more nearly 20. You can trans- 
port that ton by railroad in the United States 
in long-distance hauling 100 miles for $1. 
Throughout England and Europe the cost 
of transportation by railroad is from 54 to 
56 miles for $1. You can transport a ton 
by river transportation, but that means rivers 
like the Mississippi from the Gulf to New Or- 
leans, the Amazon, the Rhine, and other 
rivers where deep-going vessels can navigate, 
750 miles for $1. A river like the Mississippi 
and Missouri when you get up around St. 
Louis probably does not run over 200 or 300 
miles for $1 and the interference of floods, 
low waters, sand bars, all affect this trans- 
portation, so it is never considered very stable 
or very reliable. ; 

The transportation of a ton by lake trans- 
portation, if there are no locks to go through, 
is averaged 1,250 miles for $1, and if there are 
locks to go through then the average is about 
1,000 miles for $1. In the Mesabi Range, the 
railroads used to get 89 cents a ton to haul 
the ore from the mine to the dock, a distance 
of 88 miles, and the boats received for haul- 
ing that ton from Duluth to Toledo and 
Erie, ranging from 1,000 to 1,100 miles, 90 
cents a ton. I think they now get $1.05 a 
ton and the railroads get something over 
90 cents. The deep-draft vessels in ocean 
transportation will move the ton for 2,000 
miles for $1. 

We, in the interior of the United States, 
have to haul our raw materials from the 
center of the United States to the ocean and 
that was the reason for our heavy railroads. 
The average is 1,300 miles. The distance 
from Chicago to New Orleans is about 2,300 
miles and from Chicago to San Francisco 
2,400 miles. When we have to pay the rail- 
road rate from here to New York and then 
get the benefit of ocean transportation, you 
can see the saving that can be made by a 
combination of lake transportation and 
ocean transportation. 

If you take your railroad classification in 
the booklet Railroad Facts, you will find that 
the average freight train amounts to about 
54 cars and a tonnage of about 1,100 tons and 
the average speed is 1514 miles per hour. 
Compare that with the Queen Elizabeth that 
carries 84,000 tons and plows across the bil- 
lowy sea without stopping at an average 
speed of 30 miles per hour. ‘here you have 
the reason why ocean transportation must 
be through transportation in order to get 
the economical rate. 

I do not find in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that it has been revealed that there are 600 
lake boats carrying iron ore, coal and pulp 
and oil, that range from 24 to 27 feet in draft 
and from 500 to 600 feet in length. None 
of them get out through the St. Lawrence 
waterway, and the Dominion of Canada has 
200 similar boats. These, in themselves, 
would be a contributing factor to national 
defense. We have some very fine shipyards 
that could be used more effectively, situated 
in a steel and timber area, that could be 
utilized in the case of national defense if 
there was some way of getting their boats 
out to sea. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION’S FREEDOM 
BOOKLETS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, we 
hear a great deal these days, from time 
to time, about subversive activities in this 
country. Much is being done toward un- 
covering those subversive activities and 
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criticizing the various persons who are 
responsible for them. Sometimes the 
thought occurs, “Why does not someone 
do something positive about the epidemic 
of subversive infections in America? 
Why does not someone start some kind 
of program that will serve as a backfire 
against such activities?” 

Our largest organization of war vet- 
erans is about to make this question ob- 
solete. The American Legion is going to 
do a job of revitalizing positive Ameri- 
canism on a scale and in a manner which 
has never before been attempted in this 
country. 

In April the American Legion will 
launch distribution by mail of the first 
of a series of 12 freedom booklets con- 
taining graphic presentations of the 
meaning and superiority of the American 
way of life. The booklets will be received 
free of charge by more than 1,000,000 
Americans during the first month. It is 
hoped that the number may increase 
month by month. 

This is a nonprofit operation by a non- 
profit organization. Its purpose is to 
build a stronger appreciation of. Amer- 
ica based on a better understanding of 
America’s blessings. It will not only re- 
mind our citizens of the priceless heri- 
tage of freedom which is ours, but it will 
also enable and encourage them to rebut 
the alien philosophies of communism and 
its kin. It is the American Legion’s way 
of carrying the fight to those who would 
destroy all that we hold dear. 

The national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Mr. James F. O'Neil, has 
identified this new Americanism program 


as a dividends-from-democracy cam- 


paign. He anticipates eventual peak 
distribution of 10,000,000 freedom book- 
lets a month. 

The program already has been en- 
dorsed by President Truman and many 
other national figures. ‘Those include 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower; AFL Presi- 
dent William Green; Earl Bunting, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers; CIO President Philip Mur- 
ray; Eric Johnson, president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America, Inc.; 
Dr. Daniel Poling, editor of the Christian 
Herald; His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, archbishop of New York; and 
Rabbi William Franklin Rosenblum, 
president of the Synagogue Council of 
America, as well as many other outstand- 
ing and distinguished Americans. 


AUTHORIZATION TO THE COMMITTEE ON 
EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS—MOTION TO RECON- 
SIDER 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside so that the Senate may proceed 
immediately to the consideration of the 
motion heretofore entered by the senior 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Lucas] to 
reconsider Senate Resolution 189. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request? The 
Chair hears none, and the order is made. 
The clerk will again read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk reed the resolution 
(S. Res. 189), as follows: 

Resolved, That in catrying out the duties 
imposed upon it by subsection (g) (2) (B) 
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of rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, or any other duties imposed upon 
it, the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Eightieth Congress to make 
such expenditures, and to employ upon a 
temporary basis such investigators and such 
technical, clerical, and other assistants, as 
it deems advisable. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$125,000, in addition to any unexpended bal- 
ance under Senate Resolution 75, Eightieth 
Congress, agreed to February 21, 1947, which 
is hereby made available for the purposes of 
this resolution, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee 
or subcommittee as the case may be. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate I merely 
wish to say that when consideration of 
this motion is concluded, it is the inten- 
tion then to call the calendar from the 
beginning. I make that statement so 
that Senators may have due notice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. -The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Illinois to reconsider the vote by 
which Senate Resolution 189 was adopted. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, sometime 
ago Senate Resolution 189 was adopted 
by the Senate at a late hour during the 
day, when very few Members were on the 
floor of the Senate. On the day follow- 
ing, the Senator from Illinois moved to 
reconsider the resolution, and that mo- 
tion has been pending on the calendar 
since that time. 

Mr. President, since the shift in the 
control of the Congress from the Demo- 
cratic Party to the Republican Party, 
which took place in January a year ago, 
the air has been filled with cries for 
economy in spending the taxpayer’s 
money. 

The majority party earnestly voted to 
cut the budget submitted by the Presi- 
dent last January. The House and the 
Senate differed in the amount by which 
they resolved to cut the budget, but the 
cut was to be substantial. This year, the 
majority party is not quite so confident 
of its ability to cut the President’s bud- 
get, and has voted for a cut of only 
$2,500,000,000, as contrasted with the 
optimistic estimates of last year when 
the House resolved to cut the 1948 bud- 
get by $6,000,000,000 and the Senate by 
$4,500,000,000. The returns are not yet 
all in on the 1948 budget, but it is already 
clear from what we know that the Presi- 
dent’s 1948 budget will not have been cut 
by a single dollar. It was the realization 
of this fact that provoked so much 
modesty this year and kept the promised 
budget reduction to a measly $2,500,- 
000,000 dollars. 

When the members of the majority 
party have been asked why they have not 
done a better job of trimming Federal ex- 
penditures, they have had a ready an- 
swer, simple and satisfying. They tell 
you that the officials of the executive de- 
partment from the President on down 
are not cooperating with the Congress in 
trying to cut the budget. This answer, 
of course, completely ignores the cold 
facts of the situation; namely, that the 
Congress has the control of the purse 
strings of the Federal Government in 
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its own hands. Nota single dollar can be 
spent unless the Congress authorizes that 
expenditure by an appropriation. When 
Congress alone has the unchallengeable 
control over the spending of money, no 
matter how uncooperative the executive 
departments are, Congress has the abso- 
lute responsibility and cannot be heard 
to complain of a lack of cooperation. I 
shall not comment on the truth or falsity 
of the charge of lack of cooperation. 
The facts speak for themselves on that 
subject. 

When it comes to the matter of appro- 
priations for the legislative branch of the 
Government—the expenditures of the 
Congress for the running of Congress 
itself—obviously no one can accuse the 
executive departments of failing to coop- 
erate. They have nothing to do or say 
about that subject. We in the Congress 
are the only ones concerned with the 
question of how much money shall be 
spent for running the Congress. 

On the last day of the regular session 
la&St July, I commented on the fact that, 
while Congress was so bitterly condemn- 
ing what it called the wasteful and ex- 
travagant practices of the executive 
departments, this very same Congress 
had become the most expensive law- 
making body in the whole history of the 
United States. Isuggested that one place 
to look for waste and extravagance was 
right here in the Halls of the Congress. 
I suggested that we were spending enor- 
mous amounts for investigations and 
other matters with little constructive re- 
sult. I showed the increased amounts 
we were spending right here in the 
Senate over the amounts spent in the 
preceding fiscal years, for the purpose of 
conducting investigations. In 1940, the 
Senate spent approximately $138,000 for 
that purpose. For the fiscal year 1948, 
which ends next June 30, we have al- 
ready spent in excess of $551,000, with 4 
months of the fiscal year still to come, 
and apparently many other resolutions 
asking for appropriations of money are 
still to be submitted to the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the REcorp at this point in my 
remarks, a table showing by fiscal years 
the expenses of investigations conducted 
by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Expenses of investigations by fiscal years, 
Senate 

Fiscal year— 
$257, 569. 52 
138, 474. 75 
146, 462. 91 
211, 777. 66 
$27, 528. 05 
349, 876. 68 
375, 838. 00 
530, 997. 72 
639, 783. 02 
551, 324. 94 

1As of Jan. 31, 1948. 


Authorized to be spent during the Eighti- 
eth Congress, including standing commit- 
tees, special investigating committees and 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, $1,689,- 
256.08. 

Resolutions on Senate Calendar (calendar 
day, Monday, February 23, 1948) authoriz- 
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ing expenditures from the contingent fund, 
$162,500. 


Mr. LUCAS. I have some personal 
experience with this kind of expenditure 
because, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, it was my re- 
sponsibility for several years to pass on 
requests for the expenditure of money 
for investigations. I tried to be as con- 
Scientious as I knew how to be in seeing 
to it that money appropriated for that 
purpose would be wisely spent—would be 
spent in getting the facts we needed so 
that we could legislate intelligently. 
During that time certain minority Mem- 
bers were consistently aiding me in at- 
tempting to save money for the tax- 
payers when the Democrats were in con- 
trol. How times have changed since the 
Republicans have taken control. There 
is, of course, a wholly natural desire 
on the part of committee chairmen to 
have made available to them funds for 
the conduct of investigations. But it is 
our obligation to see to it that the tax- 
payers’ money is not expended unwisely, 
but only to serve a useful legislative pur- 
pose. 

While on the subject of the expenses 
of the Senate, I think it will interest the 
country and some of the Members of the 
Senate to find out how we have increased 
the amount for the pay roll for em- 
Ployees of the Senate. 

On December 31, 1946, just before the 
control of the Congress was shifted to 
the present majority party, the Senate 
was spending for employees a _ total 
annua! amount of $3,297,510. As of last 
February 20 the Senate was spending 
for employees a total annual amount of 
$4,743,708, an increase of almost $1,500,- 
000 in the total pay roll. 

I understand that a similar increase 
has taken place in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

That, Mr. President, is approximately 
43 percent more than was spent while 
the Democratic Party was in control. 
This fact should interest those who are 
really economy minded, especially those 
who are so outraged by the so-called ex- 
travagance in the executive branch of 
the Government. 

I have gone into this background of 
expenditures so that the Senate may 
have a clear perspective on the proposa! 
which we are now discussing. Senate 
Resolution 189 provides for making avail- 
able to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments the sum 
of $125,000, plus the unexpended balance 
under Senate Resolution 75. The Fi- 
nancial Clerk of the Senate reports that 
the unexpended balance in the account 
which was appropriated for use of the 
surplus-property subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments is $44,434. 

I think, Mr. President, it is interest- 
ing to know just what has happened 
with the spending of the approximately 
$66,000 which the subcommittee has been 
handling in connection with surplus 
property. 

In January 1947 the Senate by major- 
ity vote agreed to continue the Senate 
War Investigating Committee for 1 year. 
At that time the committee’s jurisdiction 
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was severely limited. The Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. HatcH] announced 
that the committee, under its new jur- 
isdiction, could no longer investigate the 
disposal of surplus property. He pointed 
out that the disposal of surplus property 
was a very serious matter and that those 
who backed the continuation of the Sen- 
ate War Investigating Committee should 
reconsider what they had done and 
should study the advisability of request- 
ing the Senate to place surplus-property 
disposal within the jurisdiction of the 
committee. 

The senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] replied with the announcement 
that the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments had already 
made arrangements to make a compre- 
hensive investigation of disposal of sur- 
plus property, “and the able junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Frercuson] is 
the chairman of the group which will 
make the investigation” —CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, page 585, January 24, 1947. The 
Senator from Michigan stated at the 
same time that— 

I wish to advise the Senator from New 
Mexico |Mr. Hatcu] that it is the purpose of 
the Subcommittee of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments to 
cooperate with the House Committee on Ex- 
ecutive Expenditures, so there will not be a 
duplication, but the work will be done 
jointly, as if by one committee. 


The disposal of surplus property was, 
in January 1947, a current and serious 
problem. Large quantities of wartime 
surplus of all categories still had to be 
sold. It was a proper subject of inves- 
tigation by a Senate committee to insure 


the use of efficient, prompt, and economi- 
cal administrative methods to prevent 
favoritism or discrimination and to de- 
tect as well as to deter fraud and incom- 


petence. The disposal of surplus prop- 
erty is still a problem on which the Sen- 
ate should be kept currently advised. 

To implement the Surplus Property 
Subcommittee appointed by the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, the Senate on February 
21, 1947, adopted without objection Sen- 
ate Resolution 75, which made available 
to that subcommittee $100,000—Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, page 1284. 

During the calendar year 1947, $54,972 
of this $100,000 was spent by the Sub- 
committee on War Surplus—CoNncrREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, January 16, 1948, page 
234. I think the Senate should stop and 
consider just what it has received for 
the money spent by the Subcommittee 
on War Surplus under the chairmanship 
of the gentleman from Michigan, Sena- 
tor FERGUSON. 

First of all, the subcommittee has filed 
no reports with the Senate. Therefore, 
the Senate and the public have not been 
advised in the normal manner how this 
large governmental program is progress- 
ing. The committee, specially chosen to 
investigate the disposal of war surplus, 
has either not functioned, found nothing 
to criticize in the program, or neglected 
or failed to inform the Senate of any in- 
adequacies or irregularities it may have 
discovered. No reports have been filed 
with the Senate, even though, at the re- 
quest of the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
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Fercuson], the Senate adopted Senate 
Resolution 162 on July 26, 1947—Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, page 10400. This 
resolution authorized the committee to 
file reports with the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate during recesses and adjourned peri- 
ods of the Eightieth Congress. 

In addition to committee reports, 
printed committee hearings are very 
often valuable to the Senate and the 
public. Therefore the printed hearings 
of the War Surplus Committee have been 
examined. They reveal that the com- 
mittee has held hearings on only three 
subjects out of the vast field of war sur- 
plus. Furthermore, hearings which have 
been printed were held on only seven 
different days. The chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Fercuson] attended only 
two sessions of hearings. The three 
subjects investigated by the committee 
were the disposal of tournapulls by the 
Navy Department, the disposal of the 
basic magnesium plant at Henderson, 
Nev., and the disposal of the Reno, Nev., 
Army air base. The following list shows 
the dates the hearings were held by this 
committee and the subject matter: 

PRINTED HEARINGS OF SuRPLUS PROPERTY 

SUBCOMMITTEE 
DATE, SUBJECT, AND PLACE OF HEARING 

May 29, 1947; basic magnesium plant, Hen- 
derson, Nev.; 1 Washington, D. C. 

June 17, 1947; tournapulls, war reserve pro- 
gram of the Navy Department; Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

June 24, 1947; basic magnesium plant; * 
Washington, D. C. 

June 25, 1947; basic magnesium plant; ? 
Washington, D. C. 

August 21, 1947; basic magnesium plant; ? 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

August 22, 1947; basic magnesium pliant; ? 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

August 25, 1947; Reno Army air base, Reno, 
Nev.; ? Reno, Nev. 


It is interesting to note that two of 
the three subjects investigated were real 
property located in Nevada and that 
hearings were held only in Washington, 
D. C., and Nevada. It seems hardly 
necessary to say that any Senate com- 
mittee seriously interested in investigat- 
ing the disposal of war surplus property 
would have held far more public hear- 
ings on a great variety ofesubjects and 
over a wide geographical area. The dis- 
posal of overseas war surplus seems to 
have been completely ignored. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
Surplus Property Committee’s investiga- 
tion of the two properties in Nevada was 
a joint investigation. However, it was 
not a joint investigation with the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, as promised by the 
Senator from Michigan in January 1947, 
but was a joint investigation with the 
Senate War Investigating Committee, 
whose jurisdiction over the disposal of 
surplus property was questioned by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] 
in January 1947. At that time the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico prophesied that 
the Senate War Investigating Committee 
would go into the subject of surplus 
property even though it had no jurisdic- 
tion over the subject, but he was as- 
sured by the Senator from Vermont 


1Joint hearings with a subcommittee of 
the Senate War Investigating Committee. 
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(Mr. AIKEN] that there would be “no 
need whatsoever for any other commit- 
tee to undertake to duplicate the work 
which our committee is going to do.” 

In final analysis, the Senate War Sur- 
plus Committee, after a year’s work, has 
produced nothing of value to the Senate, 
but has spent over $54,000. The record 
indicates that the committee was, dur- 
ing 1947, both incompetent and wasteful. 
The committee was under the chair- 
manship of the junior Senator from 
Michigan. 

The point I make, Mr. President, and 
the reason that I discuss the sum of 
$55,000 which has been spent, is that it 
seems to me nothing has been accom- 
plished. There is still $45,000 in the war- 
surplus fund, and another $125,000 is 
being asked in the resolution to augment 
the $45,000 already there. So we are 
asked by this resolution to approve an 
appropriation, not of $125,000, but of 
$169,434. The resolution asks that the 
surplus-property fund be included with 
the $125,000. 

Mr. President, this is an enormous sum 
for such a purpose, and it would be use- 
ful if ‘we could find out from the com- 
mittee how they propose to spend the 
money. I earnestly hope that before the 
debate is concluded, my able friend, the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. ArxKen], 
who is chairman of the committee, will 
tell the Senate and the country exactly 
what the committee proposes to do with 
$165,000 between now and January 3d 
next. We are entitled to know. 

When we examine the budget that has 
been submitted, this is what we find: 

Estimated budget for the period Feb- 
ruary 1, 1948, to February 1, 1949, for 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments: 

Field investigation expenses of staff 
members for per diem and travel, $12,000. 

Office expenses for telephone, tele- 
graph, supplies and postage, and so forth, 
$4,000. 

Recording proceedings — reporting 
hearings in the field and in Washington, 
D. C., $3,000. 

Witnesses—per diem and travel, $6,000. 

Miscellaneous expenses—clippings, 
amplifying system for hearings, photo- 
stats, newspapers, books, and so forth, 
$2,000. , 

Pay roll, $138,000. 

Those items make a total of $165,000. 

Mr. President, that is all the informa- 
tion the Senate now has as to how the 
committee will expend this $165,000. We 
would like to know what they propose to 
investigate. The country is entitled to 
know that. 

In listing the expense for salaries of the 
staff the budget estimate says they are to 
have one chief counsel, one chief assist- 
ant counsel, six assistant counsels, six in- 
vestigators, and one editor, at a total cost 
of $98,000. 

What are those employees going to do, 
Mr. President? The Senate is entitled to 
know from the chairman of the commit- 
tee, or the chairman of the subcommittee, 
exactly what they propose to do with this 
money. 

I call attention to the fact that an edi- 
tor is provided for in the estimate. I dis- 
tinctly recall that the able senior Senator 
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from Florida [Mr. Peprer) had a similar 
resolution before the Committee To Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate when I was chairman of the 
committee, and he asked for funds to pay 
an editor. He was sharply questioned by 
my colleague the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooxs] and by the junior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] 
about that expenditure. The net result 
of the questioning was that the Senator 
from Florida did not get very much in 
connection with his resolution, as I recall. 

Now, it seems, provision for an editor 
can be obtained without any question. I 
do not know what this editor is to do, but 
we should know about that. Perhaps it 
is proper, Perhaps we should have an 
editor to issue the publicity releases 
which will come out from day to day. 
Perhaps that is a thing that should be 
done, but at least before we vote $165,000 
someone should give us in detail what the 
committee expects to do with the money. 
I think we are entitled to know that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kem 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Illinois yield to the Senator from Ver- 
mont? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would it make any dif- 
ference in the attitude of the Senator 
from Illinois if he knew just what was to 
be investigated? 

Mr. LUCAS. It certainly would. I do 
not want the Senator to misunderstand 
me. I am absolutely for any legitimate 
investigation the Senator desires to 
make. I am not objecting to his making 
any investigation, so long as the investi- 


gation is a worthy one and as a result of 
it we can ultimately perhaps pass legisla- 


tion to correct some evil. That should 
be the basis for all investigations. But 
to tell the Senate and the country that 
the committee is to spend $165,000 for 26 
new employees, without anything in the 
estimate which was filed, to show exact- 
ly what the committee is going to do, does 
not seem to me to be right. It seems to 
me we are entitled to know what is to be 
investigated, and I think the Senator will 
agree with me about that. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to advise 
the Senator from Illinois that we shall 
investigate whatever the committee de- 
cides to investigate. The Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments has 13 members. We have worked 
in harmony during the past year. We 
have never had a partisan vote on any 
matter coming before the committee. It 
is my intention to appoint a subcommit- 
tee to handle certain types of investiga- 
tions where criminal negligence, or crim- 
inal action may be involved, because that 
calls for a certain type of investigation. 
There has been no decision on the part 
of the committee as to what would be 
investigated. We have not had the 
money with which to investigate any- 
thing, and we do not take anything for 
granted. However, I stated that I would 
appoint a subcommittee to handle the 
type of investigation involving criminal 
charges against a member of any execu- 
tive department. Such a case would be 
investigated and prepared by competent 
counsel. 
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I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that under the Reorganization Act 
of 1946 every committee is required to 
hold an executive hearing at least once a 
month, and four times a month, if the 
committee so decides. The Committee 
on Expenditures holds its executive hear- 
ing on the first Thursday of every month, 
and the action of any subcommittee, or 
the action of the chairman himself, can 
be overruled in any executive committee 
meeting by a vote of seven members of 
the committee. 

Mr. President, these are the reasons 
why I say that we intend to continue to 
operate as a committee of 13 members. 
We do not know what we are going to 
investigate. We have had no money with 
which to make investigations, other than 
surplus property investigations. 

Mr. LUCAS, I thank the Senator for 
that frank admission. He has asked for 
$165,000, and he does not know a single 
subject he is going to investigate. 

Mr. AIKEN. If we knew, we would not 
publicize the information, giving the 
people to be investigated notice that they 
were under surveillance. Any notice of 
an investigation will be given when the 
subpenas are issued. No prosecuting 
attorney, no investigating officer, who 
*nows his business, will announce 2 
months beforehand whom he is going to 
investigate. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam very happy to know 
that the Senator wants $165,000 to in- 
vestigate nothing at this time. He does 
not know whom he is going to investi- 
gate, he does not have any agenda, he 
does not have any program, but he is 
going fishing, to find out if there is some- 
thing that should be investigated. He 
wants $165,000 to do that. 

Mr. AIKEN. We have, I suppose, a 
hundred complaints on hand now, but 
we have not decided what we are going 
to investigate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Vermont whether the 
matters which are to be investigated, 
whatever they may be—and I have no 
idea what they may be—will be decided 
upon by the full committee, some partic- 
ular thing in some particular department 
to be investigated, or will any subcom- 
mittee appointed by the chairman, in- 
dependent of any instructions from the 
full committee, determine what it will 
investigate? 

Mr. AIKEN. It is my expectation that, 
as provided by law, the full committee 
will have control of any matters which 
may properly come within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee, whether they are 
being handled by the chairman, by a 
subcommittee, or in any other manner. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I imagine there may 
be more than one subcommittee of the 
committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. We have two subcom- 
mittees now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There are two sub- 
committees now. Is it not true that the 
mere appointment of a subcommittee 
does not give the subcommittee the power 
to decide what it will investigate? The 
full committee has to decide that? 
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Mr. AIKEN. Only as the subcommit- 
tee may be granted the authority by a 
vote of the full committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On the particular 
subject. which is to be investigated. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. So far as minor 
investigations go, we are following up 
leads. I do not think the full commit- 
tee would be interested in authorizing 
the running down of every individual 
complaint, 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suppose there is a 


standing subcommittee. 


Mr. AIKEN. I would say that major 
investigations would be undertaken with 
the knowledge and consent of the full 
committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Therefore the full 
committee would have to be consulted 
about running down evidence with re- 
spect to investigations which it had al- 
ready previously authorized? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But, if I understand 
the Senator correctly, any major investi- 
gation of any department or a complaint 
that might be regarded as major, would 
be authorized first by the full committee, 
and then referred to the appropriate sub- 
committee which the Senator proposes 
to appoint? 

Mr. AIKEN. If the subcommittee un- 
dertook any investigation which the full 
committee thought not proper, or which 
it had not been given authority to con- 
duct, I am sure the full committee would 
take the situation in hand. 

I should like to inform the Senators 
from Illinois and Kentucky that I have 
no belief at all that if this work of 
continuing the so-called Truman com- 
mittee investigations is given to the 
Committee on Expenditures in Executive 
Departments—and it is under that as- 
sumption that we have requested funds 
to carry out that purpose—there will be 
any witch-hunting, if that is what is 
worrying some of my colleagues. 

Mr, LUCAS. No. I have all the con- 
fidence in the world in the able Senator 
from Vermont, and I know that as 
chairman of the committee he will do 
an honest, conscientious, and efficient 
job. But I remind him that times have 
changed since the Republicans took 
control in the Senate a year ago last 
January. If any Senator came before 
the Committee to Audit and Control Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate and asked 
for a $165,000 appropriation and could 
not tell the members of that committee 
what was to be done with the money or 
give the committee any explanation at 
all, the Senate can rest assured that the 
minority members of that committee 
would have asked many many questions 
as to what the money was to be used 
for, and unless a more satisfactory expla- 
nation were given than has been given 
in the present case, the request would 
have been cut at least 50 percent, and 
perhaps more. 

Since we are referring to the Truman 
committee, it is well to remember that at 
no time during the Truman committee’s 
investigations did the committee ever ask 
for more than $100,000, and the request 
was always granted, because the com- 
mittee always came in with a program 
and were able to tell the Committee To 
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Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate exactly what they 
were going to do with the money they 
requested. 

During the time that former Senator 
Mead and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE] were, respectively, 
chairmen of that committee they never 
asked for more money than that. Yet, 
last March, we authorized the War In- 
vestigating Committee to expend $150,- 
000, and in July we authorized an addi- 
tional $25,000, and that committee has 
expended in the year $166,083. 

I merely point out to the Senate that 
we are asked to appropriate $165,000 on 
the theory that 26 new employees are 
going to various places in the country to 
find something, derogatory to somebody. 
That is about the sum and substance of 
it. That would make 55 employees who 
would be attached to the committee 
headed by the able Senator from Ver- 
mont, as I understand from the records 
which have been submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I might 
inform the Senator from Illinois that, so 
far as I know, there have been employed 
by the committee, including subcommit- 
tees, at no time more than 29 employees, 
including per diem employees. We have 
10 persons on the regular staff as au- 
thorized by law. We had a few on a per 
diem basis carrying out the purposes of a 
resolution adopted by the Senate last 
summer for making a study of the rela- 
tionship of the Federal Government to 
States and municipal governments, and 
then there were, as I recall, about 15 per- 
sens employed by the Surplus Property 
Committee. I am not sure of the exact 
number. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct; 
there were 15 employed by the Surplus 
Property Committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand the War 
Investigating Committee has had as 
many as 28 employees. I am not sure as 
to the number. I had nothing whatso- 
ever to do with that committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. What the Senator’s com- 
mittee proposes to do, as I understand, is 
to take over employees of the War Inves- 
tigating Committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. No decision has been 
made in that respect. It would naturally 
be my expectation that if certain em- 
ployees of the War Investigating Com- 
mittee had done especially good work 
they could be retained. That would be 
better than to bring in new persons. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think that is true. 

Mr. AIKEN. - It is also unquestionably 
a fact that we could not expect to keep 
anywhere near as Many employees as 
have been employed by the Surplus 
Property Subcommittee and the War In- 
vestigating Committee. I do not have 
the request with me. Did the Senator 
from Illinois say that pay for 24 em- 
ployees was requested? 

Mr. LUCAS. For 26 new employees. 

Mr. AIKEN. The committee has been 
handicapped in carrying out paragraph 
(B) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 as printed on page 6, “study- 
ing the operation of Government activi- 
ties at all levels with a view to determin- 
ing its economy .and efficiency,” for this 
reason: We are entitled to only four 
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professional employees. We have had 
1 manager and 3 accountants. They 
are not investigators in any sense of the 
word. They are kept busy most of the 
time checking the expenditures of the 
Government, and following up the 
Comptroller General’s reports to the 
Congress. We have found that we can- 
not, under the law and the rules of the 
Congress, borrow anyone from another 
committee or subcommittee, even for a 
day or a week at a time. That has 
handicapped our work, because there are 
times when we could have used special 
type assistants to good advantage. If 
the resolution stands as approved by the 
Senate, I believe we would be able to hire 
special type employees for a day, an hour, 
or for 2 months without running the risk 
of violating any of the rules. 

I want the Senator from Illinois to 
understand that I have not in any way 
followed the work of the War Investi- 
gating Committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me say to my able 
friend that I do not think any Member 
of the Senate begrudges the money spent 
upon legitimate investigations. To my 
knowledge up to now the present mi- 
nority in the Senate has done nothing 
in the way of ever contesting a single 
appropriation. The ease and the speed 
with which large appropriations have 
been made available during the past year 
Was most unusual, but I think they evi- 
dence the good will which Members of 
the Senate have toward investigations, 
and their hopes for their success. 

Especially in view of this attitude, the 
course of these investigations during the 
past year has been regrettable. I am re- 
ferring now to the War Surplus investi- 
gation, and the investigation by the 
Brewster committee when I say that I 
think that the course of their investiga- 
tions has been regrettable, certainly in 
some instances at least. These investi- 
gations have made a spotty record. The 
prestige of investigations generally has 
suffered a cruel blow at the hands of the 
War Investigating Committee. The 
damage thus done has naturally spread 
to all investigations by the Senate and 
has damaged the prestige of the Senate 
itself. Notwithstanding that fact, we are 
asked by this resolution to grant one of 
the largest appropriations in the history 
of the United States Senate. 

Mr. President, I think it is advisable 
to read a few editorials to show what has 
been said about the War Investigating 
Committee, and what sort of tradition 
the Senator from Vermont is taking 
over. I feel confident that when he 
takes over, the committee will not be 
conducted as it was conducted during 
the past year, thereby giving the press 
of the country an opportunity to con- 
demn the investigatory power of the Sen- 
ate. Let me read a few editorials for the 
record. 

Here is one from the Louisville Courier 
Journal, of Louisville, Ky., of August 12, 
1947. The caption is: Senators Face a 
Task of Repairing Dignity. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

The Senate War Investigating Committee 
doubtless welcomes the chance to retire and 
lick the wounds suffered by its dignity. 

The great prestige which the committee 
accumulated under Harry S. Truman, its 
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first chairman in his senatorial days, has 
been impaired. The old record of its calm, 
precise, detached, inviolability of purpose ap- 
parently has been smudged in the hurly- 
burly of last week. Erroneous or not, the 
suspicion of motives under which it has 
fallen—motives ranging from the political 
to a personal avidity for the spotlight— 
will hover for a long while. 

Prestige of congressional investigations 
generally has suffered. One may feel that 
this is a natural consequence of the blithe 
mood in which the present Congress set about 
inducing a plague of investigations. It was 
a mood reflected in the announcement by a 
triumphant Republican leader last fall that 
every session would begin with a prayer and 
end with a probe. 

The thoughtful Congressman may see 
signs enough to satisfy him that authority 
has been abused. 


Here is one from the New York Times 
of August 12, entitled “Inquiry Post- 
poned.” 


INQUIRY POSTPONED 


Investigation of war contracts must go on. 
We should know whether public funds were 
wasted beyond the unavoidable waste of all 
wars, when the most desperate expedients 
are sometimes justified. We should know 
whether there was corruption. If funds can 
be recovered we should recover them. But 
the use of a committee room as an arena 
for personal squabbles and political maneu- 
vers degrades the congressional committee 
as an institution. The Brewster committee 
might take a leaf from the record of a com- 
mittee of the same name which operated 
during the early years of the war, with dig- 
nity and effectiveness, under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Harry 8S. Truman, of 
Missouri. 


The following editorial, entitled “Cir- 
cus Leaves Town,” was published in the 
Washington Evening Star of August 12, 
1947: 


CIRCUS LEAVES TOWN 


No great sense of loss will attend the an- 
nouncement by Senator FERGUSON that the 
investigation of Howard Hughes and his 
wooden airplane has been put off until No- 
vember 17. 

There is no need to dwell upon the un- 
fortunate aspects of this affair. There is 
every reason, certainly, to investigate war 
contracts awarded under circumstances at- 
tending those in which the committee pro- 
fessed to be interested. But nothing con- 
structive can come from such an investiga- 
tion when it is conducted in such a way as 
to burlesque the whole affair and to give the 
impression that the main purpose is to search 
for partisan political ammunition— 


Does anyone deny that that was the 
real purpose in that investigation?— 


The result of this is to discredit the investi- 
gation in the public mind and give the wit- 
nesses an opportunity to turn the inquiry 
into a farce. That is what happened in this 
instance, and that is why there will be few 
regrets as the circus leaves town. 


The following editorial, entitled “Had 
Enough?” was published in the Washing- 
ton Daily News of August 12, 1947: 


HAD ENOUGH? 


The Howard Hughes investigation ends as 
it began—in a mixture of politics and corny 
comedy. 

From where we sit, what we said in our 
editorial on Wednesday, August 1, still stands: 
“Anybody who can’t identify the odor aris- 
ing from the activities of the Brewster com- 
mittee hasn't much sense of political 
smell. * * * On the basis of what has 
been revealed to date * * * the main 
thing that emerges is that a couple of ‘idea 
men’ (Hughes and Kaiser), have had their 
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teeth knocked in by a political gravedigger’s 
spade.” 

‘If there’s a lesson in the Hughes case, it 
gets back to what we’ve said earlier—that 
congressional investigating committees need 
some standard rules cf practice to keep them 
on their course, 


Mr. President, before I am through I 
shall submit a resolution which I believe 
will be instrumental in bringing about 
some reform, so far as proper standards 
are concerned, in carrying on these in- 
vestigations. 

The following editorial, entitled “The 
Wrong Time to Call Off Hearings” was 
published in the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
. August 12, 1947: 

THE WRONG TIME TO CALL OFF HEARINGS 

Senator Fercuson’s excuse for sending the 
subcommittee members on a 14-week vaca- 
tion from their investigating duties could 
hardly be flimsier. The opinion is bound to 
be general that the hearings were pretty much 
of a fiasco, with precious little information 
squeezed out of the reams of testimony taken, 
and with overtones of pure burlesque. 

If the Ferguson-Brewster group stalls 
around on further investigation of war con- 
tracts it ought to be put out of business 
permanently and the inquiry placed in the 
hands of an entirely different group. 

One thing is certain: Investigation must 
go on but not in the inept, unproductive 
manner ir which it has recently been mis- 
directed. 


An editorial entitled “Brewster’s De- 
bacle and Retreat” was published in the 
Chicago Sun of August 13, 1947. The 
editorial reads as follows: 

The abrupt termination of the Senate in- 
quiry into Howard Hughes et al. was at best 
a shameful end to a shameful spectacle. 
We probably are destined never to know just 
how and why the halt was called. But it 
can safely be said that any prolongation of 
the inquiry at this time would have been 
highly unpalatable to many Republican col- 
leagues of Senators BREWSTER and FErcu- 
son—let alone to the Republican high 
command. 


The New York Post of August 2, 1947, 
contained an editorial entitled “Frrcu- 
sON, BREWSTER Busy Burning Witches 
Again.” The editorial reads as follows: 

This is indeed a book-burning era, The 
books on the rules of evidence and fair 
play perhaps even of public honesty—are 
being tossed into the bonfire of neglect by 
the Senate committee investigating the 
Hughes flying boat. 


So unfortunate has been the record of 
recent months that more and more pub- 
lic attention has been drawn to the ne- 
cessity for reviewing the proper uses and 
procedures of investigating committees, 
and the need for reform. The press of 
the entire country has been calling at- 
tentior again and again to the need for 
the reform of congressional investigating 
procedures. The Washington Post has 
been publishing a series of editorials 
which many of us have seen-under the 
heading “Congressional inquiries should 
be dedicated to enlightenment and not 
to persecution.” On January 22, 1948, 
the Post said: 

Abuses have crept into congressional in- 
vestigations at a time when the investigative 
process is more important than ever before. 
Congress finds itself in need of factual and 
well-balanced information in many different 
fields. It must make use of the investiga- 
tive function in order to save itself from 
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ignorance. What it gets from some of its 
investigators, however, is biased half truths 
built up from distorted evidence. Other 
committees resort to such questionable 
methods as to incite widespread reaction 
against what they are undertaking to do. 


After referring to an incident last sum- 
mer in the conduct of the Senate in- 
vestigation in the Howard Hughes case, 
the Post said: 

The important fact to remember is that 
this congressional inquiry was permitted to 
descend to the level of a personal wrangle. 
* * * The unfortunate thing is that the 
committee and Congress itself suffered a 
slump in prestige along with the Senator 
who abused his power. 


Until last year, in the Senate there has 
been long a tradition of placing the Sen- 
ate’s investigative function on the highest 
pedestal. With very few lapses, the in- 
vestigating committees of the Senate 
have lived up to this great tradition. 
Within the memory of men now in the 
Senate there have been a long series of 
great investigations which have bene- 
fited the country as a whole, contributed 
to the prestige of the Senate, and added 
to the luster of those engaged in the in- 
vestigations. 

In the 1920’s there was the famous 
Teapot Dome investigation, in which the 
two Montana Senators, Thomas Walsh 
and Burton K. Wheeler, distinguished 
themselves. In the 1930’s the entire 
country responded with appreciation and 
thanks to the Senate and to its Banking 
and Currency Committee for the great 
work in the banking and stock-exchange 
investigation conducted by the late Sen- 


ator Duncan U. Fletcher, of Florida. In 
the same decade the Senate authorized, 
and its Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce conducted, the well-known in- 
vestigation into railroad holding com- 


panies and finance. This inquiry was 
conducted under the chairmanship of 
Burton K. Wheeler, of Montana, and the 
vice chairmanship of the then Senator— 
now President—Truman. 

In the same decade there were other 
famous investigations, such as the in- 
vestigation conducted by Members of 
Congress and representatives of the exec- 
utive departments into monopoly. This 
study yielded valuable fruit, and much 
of the credit was given at the time, and 
should still be given, to the senior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHonEy] for the 
results achieved. Finally, in the present 
decade, the prestige of the Senate was 
greatly enhanced and the most urgent 
interests of national defense were pro- 
tected through the activities of the 
special War Investigating Committee 
headed by Senator—now President— 
Truman. 

Andiyet, for the past year, the country 
has witnessed a retreat from this high 
standard of excellence set by so many 
and such diverse Senate committees. 
The country has witnessed a dragging 
down of the investigative function and 
of its prestige, as well as the prestige of 
the Senate. Investigating committees 
have investigated, but by unsatisfactory 
and inadequate means, and with inade- 
quate results. Once in a while a spark 
was struck, but this was only a flash in 
the pan. The great results expected of 
the investigations of the past year, re- 
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sults to which the country was entitled, 
were not forthcoming. The level of 
competence, efficiency, and brilliance set 
by so many earlier investigations was 
forgotten, and a new and low level was 
substituted. 

Let us examine for a moment the sub- 
ject of the reports which have been filed 
by the Senate War Investigating Com- 
mittee. In trying to evaluate the useful- 
ness of investigating committees, one 
way to get at the problem is to find out 
how many and what kind of reports have 
been filed; for, after all, no matter how 
sensational may be the evidence un- 
earthed by an investigating committee, 
no matter how many headlines the com- 
mittee may earn, the fruit of the commit- 
tee’s activities are its reports. These are 
the documents produced for the guidance 
of the Senate, and they should justify the 
expenditure of money required to pro- 
duce them. 

In the period before the junior Senator 
from Maine became chairman of the 
War Investigating Committee, and the 
junior Senator from Michigan its vice 
chairman and, in effect, acting chair- 
man, many reports were prepared. In 
the 14 months since they have had full 
charge of this committee, but one report 
has been filed on any of the hearings con- 
ducted in 1947—a report on the subject 
of renegotiation of war contracts. That 
report was filed on February 20 last. 
Two reports have been filed based on 
hearings prior to 1947; and the reports 
were, in fact, drafted prior to 1947. 

It is worth noting that, when the first 
regular session of the Eightieth Congress 
was coming to a close in the summer of 
1947, a special resolution was adopted 
authorizing the committee to file reports 
during the recess. But no reports were 
filed. 

In fact, some of the hearings held by 
the committee in the year of its existence 
are not yet in print. 

One cannot help concluding that here 
we have a committee which was either 
at loose ends, drifting, and with all the 
resulting inefficiencies and slackness, or 
a committee which has been deliberately 
run in that fashion for purposes which 
have never been disclosed, but which 
may be guessed at. 

When the debate took place in the 
Senate in January 1947, over the con- 
tinuation of this committee, sensational- 
ism was the order of the day. I shall 
read only one or two newspaper items 
regarding what my able friend the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER] 
said at that time. In 1947, one of the 
Illinois newspapers carried an article 
reading in part as follows: 

PROMISES NEW SENSATIONAL WAR EXPOSES 

WASHINGTON, January 17.—Chairman BREew- 
STER, Republican, of Maine, promised his 
Senate colleagues today “sensational new 
exposés” if they vote added life for his Spe- 
cial War Investigating Committee. 

As the Chamber prepared for its third day 
of debate on the hotly disputed issue, Brew- 
sTrr told reporters his group already has 
accumulated “90 percent of the material” 
that would make its previous disclosures 
lock like “small potatoes.” 


In other words, Mr. President, the 
Senator from Maine stated that the 
committee had 90 percent of its work 
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done when it asked for a continuation. 
In other words, the committee knew ex- 
actly what it was going to do. But to- 
day we find that the committee is at a 
total loss insofar as having a program. 

I read now a portion of a newspaper 
article appearing on February 10, 1947: 
COMPLETE WAR-PROFITS STUDY PROPER TASK FOR 

COMMITTEE 

Chairman BREWSTER, Maine, Republican, 
tells reporters that the Senate’s Special War 
Investigating Committee will make a “com- 
plete examination of $31,000,000,000 of war 
profits.” 

He explains that, according to informa- 
tion given him, of $400,000,000,000 spent by 
the United States in the war effort, $315,000,- 
000,000 was spent under contracts where the 
profit averaged 10 percent, total profits on 
these contracts thus running to about 
$31,500,000,000. 


Mr. President, did any of us ever hear 
any more about that, after the commit- 
tee went into its investigation of those 
matters? 

The newspaper articles I have read 
give an indication of the sensational 
type of statements and headlines that 
went out over the country at that time 
when the committee was trying to con- 
vince the Senate of the necessity for its 
continuation. The most extravagant 
threats and prophecies were made, par- 
ticularly in press interviews, about what 
the committee was going to do. When it 
comes to receiving from the committee 
what might be called a balance sheet of 
its work and an accounting of its accom- 
plishments we find that at the end of a 
year of work, thus far, there is exactly 
nothing—zero. 


In addition to the report on renego- 
tiation of war contracts—hardly a 
sensational subject—we have had two 
other reports filed with the Senate. The 
first was filed on January 4, 1947, and 
covered transactions between the late 
Senator Bilbo and various war contrac- 


tors. That report was prepared while 
the committee was under the chairman- 
ship of the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Kiicore]. The second report was 
filed on January 10, 1947, and covered 
the Inter-American Highway investiga- 
tion. The junior Senator from Maine 
referred to that report in the course of 
the debate on the continuation of his 
committee on January 15, 1947, as fol- 
lows: 

I think that our report on that is ready 
so that there is no occasion for further ex- 
ploration. 


Mr. President, I think it is a reasonable 
inference that that report, too, was based 
on the investigative work of the Mead- 
Kilgore committee. 

All this is in sharp contrast to.the fre- 
quency with which reports came to the 


Senate while President Truman and, . 


later, Senators Mead and Kilgore were 
in charge of the committee. President 
Truman filed three annual reports for the 
3 years he headed the committee, and 
filed 29 reports in the nature of interim 
reports. In the 2 years that Senator 
Mead and Kilgore were in charge of the 
committee, they filed two annual reports 
and seven interim reports. They recom- 
mended and had passed several legisla- 
tive measures based on the findings of 
the committee. 
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In the year in which this committee 
has been in the charge of the majority 
party, we have had practically no re- 
ports which resulted from the work of 
that committee during 1947. 

What conclusion can we draw from 
these facts? I think the inescapable 
conclusion is that the committee is not 
interested in filing reports, but, rather, 
is after what it considers more impor- 
tant; namely, the garnering of head- 
lines, and the creation of sensations. 

It is no secret that the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, through its subcommittee headed 
by the junior Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson], has been named the 
successor to the War Investigating Com- 
mittee to carry on in the same tradition. 
We are now asked to appropriate for the 
use of that committee an enormous sum, 
judged by any previous appropriation. 
What has the predecessor committee 
done which would justify our confidence 
in the work of the new committee? 
What substantial benefit have we had 
from the $166,000 the committee has 
thus far expended? What legislation 
has been recommended and passed? 
What can we expect from the expendi- 
ture of another $125,000. We are en- 
titled, certainly, to have some knowl- 
edge of the facts, other than the em- 
ployees budget which has been submit- 
ted by the able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures. 

Mr. President, I repeat that the Sen- 
ate should not vote blindly upon any 
requested appropriation, but instead we 
should have a few facts upon which to 
base our judgment. I presume that if 
the committee had requested a quarter 
of a million dollars, no doubt it would 
have received that amount, judging from 
the way that requests for legislative 
appropriations of this kind are being 
allowed in this session. 

Mr. President, before closing, I should 
like to refer to the wording of the reso- 
lution itself. This is one reason for my 
making this speech today. I refer to 
the broad powers which are provided 
by the resolution. It provides that in 
carrying out its duties under rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
“or any other duties imposed upon it,” 
the committee is authorized to make 
expenditures. I wonder why those words 
“or any other duties imposed upon it” 
were included in the resolution. I think 
it should be made perfectly plain just 
what the words “or any other duties im- 
posed upon it” mean. Who is to impose 
the other duties on the committee? If 
the words mean only that the committee 
is to carry out its other duties under the 
rules of the Senate, then these words 
are unnecessary. If, on the other hand, 
it is contemplated that this committee 
is to have duties which are not now de- 
fined by the Standing Rules of the Senate 
and the Legislative Reorganization Act, 
now is the time to find out. 

I ask my able friend the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. ArKen] how he construes 
the words “or any other duties imposed 
upon it.” 

Mr. AIKEN. I would construe those 
words to mean any other duty imposed 
upon it by the Senate, which duty would 
necessitate some expenditure or expense 
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for which no appropriation had been 
made. I am willing te say, for the 
record, that I understand and I believe 
that this $125,000 would be used exclu- 
sively for carrying out the purposes of 
subsection (g) (2) (B) of rule XXV. 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator believes 
that, then I ask him why those words 
were included. In other words, who is 
to say what are the duties that are im- 
posed upon this committee? Is that to 
be a matter for the committee itself? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senate would say 
what duties would be imposed on the 
committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. But why are those words 
necessary? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know that they 
are necessary. 

Mr. LUCAS. Would the Senator be 
willing to eliminate those words from the 
resolution? . 

Mr. AIKEN. We cannot eliminate the 
words now, because the resolution is not 
presently before the Senate. That 
question has not been raised heretofore. 
It is possible that by a vote of the Sen- 
ate other duties will be imposed upon the 
committee from time to time—duties for 
which no appropriation might previously 
have been made. : 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that when and if such a thing hap- 
pens, the resolution upon which the Sen- 
ate bases its vote at that time will con- 
tain whatever provision is necessary in 
order to provide funds for carrying out 
the further duties imposed by any reso- 
lution. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true; I agree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. I undertake to say that 
there are those who can and may con- 
strue the language I have just read to 
mean that the committee can set itself 
up as a special investigating committee 
to investigate anything, no matter what 
it may be.. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think we have almost 
that power now. 

Mr. LUCAS. Then why was this pro- 
vision included in the resolution, if that 
power is had now? 

Mr. AIKEN. As I have said, this is 
the first time this question has been 
raised. It was not raised previously. 
Certainly if the Senate imposes a duty 
upon a committee, it must provide the 
means for carrying out that duty. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand that. But 
certainly there must be some reason— 
and I doubt that the Senator from Ver- 
mont knew those words were included in 
the resolution—because if there is the 
power to do this under subsection (g) (2) 
(B) of rule XXV, as the Senater from 
Vermont has said, then these words are 
surplusage, and should never have been 
included. So there must be another 
reason. . 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me say that I read 
the resolution before it was printed or 
sent to the legislative draftsman, and 
that to me it seemed to be all right. In 
considering it, it was my expectation that 
appropriations would be made for carry- 
ing out the duties imposed by subsection 
(g) (2) (B) of rule XXV. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I see it, it merely 
gives the committee a loophole to do 
anything it wants to do, and that is 
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exactly why, in my judgment, the lan- 
guage was included. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have given assurance 
to the Senator that the 13 members of 
the committee will control the exercise 
of the duties imposed upon it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; I understand that. 
What we are trying to do is to get away 
from special committees, and yet under 
the language of this resolution I under- 
take to say that the Senator’s commit- 
tee might be able to investigate anything, 
even if it is within the jurisdiction of 
another committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is my understanding 
that section (g) (2) (B) already gives 
the committee the power to investigate 
any agency of Government. 

Mr. LUCAS. Then, I come back to the 
first question, Why did the Senator per- 
mit the language to be included, if the 
committee already has that power? 

Mr. AIKEN. It is because we have the 
power to investigate any agency of Gov- 
ernment, at any level, with a view to de- 
termining its economy and efficiency. 
That is written into the law. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct; but the 
committee does not have the power to 
infringe on the jurisdiction of another 
committee, for example, the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and to in- 
vestigate something connected with 


agriculture, unless the committee has 
been specifically given that right under 
a resolution of this kind. I undertake 
to say that under the pending resolu- 
tion the committee can investigate the 
farm program if it wants to. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the committee 


can investigate the Department of Agri- 
culture or any other department of gov- 
ernment, under the language of subsec- 
tion (g) (2) (B). 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I should like to call 
the attention of the Senator from Illi- 
nois to the fact that during the actual 
war years, as the Senator knows, a num- 
ber of reports were published by the Spe- 
cial Committee To Investigate the Na- 
tional Defense Program. I call his at- 
tention to the fact that, during the war 
years, a far greater number of reports 
were prepared, which, because of the re- 
quirement of secrecy, the committee was 
not permitted to publish or to disclose 
publicly in any way. I have felt for 
some time that further investigations of 
matters connected with the war could be 
undertaken properly if reports which are 
on file were made public. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. 

Committees of Congress are invested 
with the enormous prestige and dignity 
of the Congress of the United States. 
For that reason they have a special ob- 
ligation not to infringe on the rights of 
our citizens. 

Reputations have been assassinated 
before congressional committees on the 
basis of flimsy hearsay testimony and 
irrelevant evidence. Men in all walks 
of life, and particularly those high in 
public life, have had to suffer the reck- 
less disregard of congressional commit- 
tees for their cherished reputations. 
One of the reasons why many talented 
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men have refused to devote themselves 
to working for the Government consists 
in just this fear of the whiplash of con- 
gressional investigation. This is no new 
thought with me. From the day I en- 
tered the Halls of Congress 13 years ago 
and saw what was going on in the inves- 
tigations before committees, I was ap- 
palléd to learn how far a committee 
could go in interrogating a witness. I 
have talked to Members of Congress 
many times about the reform which is 
needed. ; 

It is precisely because I am convinced 
of the indispensable function of the con- 
gressional investigating committee in ex- 
posing corruption wherever it may be 
found that I feel the time is ripe for the 
reform of committee procedures. These 
committees have in the past made im- 
mensely valuable contributions to the 
welfare of the American people by turn- 
ing a white light on evil; much bene- 
ficial legislation has resulted. It is 
therefore of the highest importance that 
these committees enjoy the unquestioned 
respect and confidence of the American 
people, for if they do not, they will lose 
their usefulness as congressional tools. 

As a member of the committee inves- 
tigating the attack on Pearl Harbor, I at- 
tended every hearing of that extensive 
investigation and time after time heard 
respected officials of our Government 
pilloried on the basis of partisan and 
personal venom, rather than on any sub- 
stantial evidence. There has never been 
a committee hearing where so much time 
and money were wasted on irrelevant, 
repetitious, and prejudicial questions. 

The only effective reform in commit- 
tee procedures is the exercise of judicious 
self-restraint by members of such com- 
mittees. They must lay down for them- 
selves rules of the game which command 
universal respect, and show their pains- 
taking regard for the traditions of indi- 
vidual rights and liberties. On the other 
hand, there are some precautions which 
can be laid down, which will serve to pro- 
tect individuals against unwarranted 
attack. 

I have in my hand a resolution de- 
signed to accomplish this result. In es- 
sence it would give any person who feels 
that his reputation has been impaired 
the right to file a sworn statement be- 
fore the committee which must be made 
part of the record, the right to testify 
personally, the right to summon wit- 
nesses in his own behalf, and the right 
to cross-examine hostile witnesses. In 
order to make sure that these privileges 
are not abused by anyone, no more than 
four witnesses may be summoned and 
no cross-examination may extend beyond 
l hour. Witnesses are accorded the right 
to be accompanied by counsel. As an 
additional safeguard, no report alleging 
misconduct or adversely commenting on 
any person may be filed unless and until 
such person has been so advised and 
has had an opportunity to present the 
committee with a sworn statement with 
respect thereto. 

Mr. President, I am quite in earnest 
in the presentation of this concurrent 
resolution. I have participated in many 
investigations since I became a Member 
of Congress. I know exactly what can 
be done to a witness, and I know what 
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has been done to many good men who 
have appeared before committees from 
time to time. Unless the Members of 
Congress who are in charge of commit- 
tees exercise self-restraint and self-dis- 
cipline in the cross-examination of all 
witnesses, whether their station in life 
be high or low, the time will come when 
the congressional investigatory powers, 
which are so indispensable to the up- 
rooting of corruption and evil in gov- 
ernment, will reach the point where no 
one will have any confidence in any one 
of the committees that attempt to in- 
vestigate anything. 

As a result of what happened last year 
in the Howard Hughes investigation, it 
is my studied judgment that the Ameri- 
can people are still skeptical, still cross- 
ing their fingers about any investigation 
which may be conducted by committees 
of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to send to 
the desk the concurrent resolution, and - 
to have it referred to the appropriate 
committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 44), sub- 
mitted by Mr. Lucas, was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the fol- 
lowing provisions of this resolution are 
adopted as an exercise of the rule-making 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, resp« tively, and as such they 
shall be considered as part of the rules of 
each House, respec‘ively. 

Sec. 2. Any person who believes that testi- 
mony or other evidence given in a public 
hearing before any committee tends to de- 
fame him or otherwise adversely affect his 
reputation may file with t'~ committee a 
sworn s‘atment, concerning such testimony, 
which shall be made a part of the record 
of such hearing. 

Src. 3. Such a person shall in addition 
have the right (a) to testify personally in 
his own behalf, (b) to have the committee 
secure the appearance of witnesses requested 
by him for the purpose of testifying in his 
behelf, and to examine such witnesses, 
either personally or by counsel, but no more 
than four such witnesses shall be called; 
and (c) to have the committee secure the 
appearance of witnesses whose testimony ad- 
versely affected him, and to cross-examine 
such witnesses, either personally or by coun- 
sel, but such cross-examination shall be 
limited to 1 hour as to any one witness. 

Sec. 4. Any person who wishes to avail 
himself of the rights accorded by section 3, 
shall, within 30 days of the receipt by the 
committee of the testimony complained of, 
file a petition with the committee requesting 
the fixing of a time and place for the receiv- 
ing of testimony or the conduct of cross- 
examination and designating the witnesses 
to be summoned. Such a petition shall be 
accompanied by the sworn statement of the 
petitioner that the petition is not filed for 
the purpose of delaying or obstructing the 
work of the committee, but because his 
reputation has been unjustifiably damaged 
or otherwise adversely affected by false ac- 
cusations or inference. The committes shall, 
within 10 days after the receipt of such a 
petition, fix a time and place for the receiv- 
ing of testimony or the conduct of cross- 
exemination, which time shall not be later 
than 30 days after the receipt of the petition, 
and shall secure the appearance at such 
time and place of the witnesses designatcd 
in the petition. 
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Sec. 5. Any witness summoned at a public 
or private hearing before any committee 
shall have the right to be accompanied by 
counsel. Such counsel shall be allowed to 
cbserve the hearing, but shill not be allowed 
to participate therein or to advise the wit- 
ness while on the witness stand unless the 
committee, in the discretion, shall otherwise 
determine. 

Sec. 6. In the conduct of hearings, the 
evidence received shall, so far as possible, 
be relevant and germane to the subject of 
the hearing. 

Sec. 7. If the testimony of a witness at a 
private or public hearing before any com- 
mittee is reported stenographically, such wit- 
ness shall be entitled to a stenographic tran- 
script of such testimony upon payment of 
the cost of the transcript. 

Sec. 8. A committee shall not publish or 
file any report, interim or final, unless and 
until a meeting of the committee has been 
called upon proper notice and such report 
has been approved by a majority of those 
voting at such meeting. 

Sec. 9. No committee or employee thereof 
shall publish or file any statement or report 
alleging misconduct by, or otherwise ad- 
versely commenting on, any person unless 
and until such person has been advised of 
the alleged misconduct or adverse comment 
and has been given a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to present to the committee a sworn 
statement with respect thereto as provided 
in section 2. 

Sec. 10. No member or employee of a com- 
mittee shall for compensation speak, lecture, 
or write about the committee, its purposes, 
procedures, accomplishments, or reports dur- 
ing the existence of the committee and while 
he is a member of the committee or in its 
employ. 

Sec. 11. As used in <his resolution, the 
term committee includes a standing or select 
committee of either House of Congress, a 
joint committee of the two Houses, and a 
duly authorized subcommittee of any of the 
foregoing. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
had not intended to speak on this sub- 
ject today, but due to certain remarks 
made by the able Senator from Illinois, 
I feel that the record should be consid- 
erably clarified. As I understand the 
remarks of the Senator from Illinois, he 
was attempting to build up a case for the 
contention that the legislative branch 
of the Government of the United States 
has been almbst wasteful of the funds 
allocated to it. 

I call attention to the fact that in the 
paper submitted by the able Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] today, it is 
shown on page 2 that the total cost of 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment of the United States amounts to 
$93,649,115 out of a total Federal budget 
of $39,652,954,675. 

I further desire to call attention to the 
fact that in the footnote on page 2 it 
is stated that the amount chargeable to 
the legislative branch of the Government 
of the United States includes the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

If the Members will now turn to page 
3 and look at the break-down of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government, it will 
be found that the United States Senate 
accounts for the sum of $10,611,000 of the 
amount of $93,649,115; the House of Rep- 
resentatives for $17,973,070; a miscel- 
laneous item of $219,000; the Architect of 
the Capitol accounts for $4,167,600; the 
Botanic Gardens for $161,000; the Li- 
brary of Congress for $8,164,420; the Gov- 
ernment. Printing Office for $19,189,600, 
and the General Accounting Office for 
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$33,161,000, those items constituting the 
total of $93,649,115 out of the budget of 
$39,652,954,675. 

I submit, Mr. President, and Members 
of the Senate, that if the Congress of 
the United States is to perform its con- 
stitutional legislative duties it must have 
adequate funds in order to obtain the 
necessary facts. 

As I pointed out, I had not intended to 
speak on the subject as a member of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. I 
have been going into one of the branches 
of the Government of the United States,” 
namely, the Reclamation Service of the 
Department of the Interior. I happen to 
come from a western State—about as 
far west as one can go without going 
into the Pacific Ocean. I am profoundly 
interested in the whole field of reclama- 
tion. I think that some of the most 
constructive work in the building of this 
Nation has been done in the past by the 
Reclamation Service of the Department 
of the Interior. But I want to say, Mr. 
President and Members of the Senate, 
that I have been shocked, as I have never 
been shocked before, to see the way in 
which an executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment trifled with the Congress of the 
United States by giving misinformation 
to a congressional committee and indulg- 
ing in misrepresentation and evasion. 

This body cannot perform its func- 
tions if branches of the executive de- 
partment of the Government act in the 
way in which certain individuals in the 
Department of the Interior have acted 
before the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

So that the record may be perfectly 
clear, I wish to present some facts to 
the Senate. I call attention to the fact 
that when the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on the Department of the Interior 
was discussing the appropriation last 
year it went into the question of the 
carry-over fund. I specifically call at- 
tention to the Central Valley item in 
the State of California. The Interior 
Department’s Bureau of Reclamation 
had indicated to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the Director of the 
Budget that their carry-over would be 
approximately $10,000,000. Later on, 
due to pressing by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations itself, we found out that 
the fund was greatly underestimated. 
As a matter of fact, it turned out on June 
30, last year, at the end of the fiscal year, 
that it amounted to a little more than 
$21,000,000. At the least, that indi- 
cated some very poor bookkeeping in the 
Interior Department. 

During the investigation which we 
have recently conducted we found that 
officials of the Interior Department's 
Bureau of Reclamation have had advices 
from the field, from the people who knew 
the full facts, prior to their testimony 
before our committee, to the effect that, 
in their judgment, the amount of the 
carry-over would be approximately $25,- 
000,000. In spite of the fact that they 
had that information from those who 
were best able to give them competent 
information, they went before the Direc- 
tor of the Budget representing the 
President of the United States, and mis- 
represented the facts to him. They ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 
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Appropriations and misrepresented the 
facts to that committee. They came be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee of 
the Senate of the United States, and, 
in answer to direct questions which I 
myself propounded to them, they mis- 
represented the facts to our committee. 
They knew at that time that the amount 
‘would be approximately double that 
which was testified to before our com- 
mittee. We did not know at the time 
the bill was before the committee last 
year that they had that information. 
We ascertained in the hearings which 
we have recently conducted that a tele- 
type had gone from California to the 
Bureau of Reclamation containing the 
statement that, in their judgment, the 
carry-over would be approximately $25,- 
000,000. 

Mr. President, there may be some who 
say that the Congress of the United 
States did not give to the Reclamation 
Service the funds it should have. I cer- 
tainly think it should have all the funds 
it can properly spend in developing the 
great western projects. I do not speak 
in any narrow sense, either from a par- 
tisan point of view or a geographic point 
of view, because I am as much interested 
in projects in other areas of the country 
as I am in those of my own State of Cali- 
fornia. 

I want to call attention to the official 
report of the program conference held 
in Washington, D. C., in 1947. It is an 
official document issued by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. Let us see what they 
say as to whether the Congress of the 
United States has discharged its obliga- 
tion. I read from a speech by the Hon- 
orable J. A. Krug, Secretary of the In- 
terior, appearing on page 2 of the docu- 
ment to which I have referred: 

One of the most embarrassing things I 
have had to deal with—and I think Mike— 


Let me interpose to say that “Mike” is 

Michael W. Straus of the Reclamation 
Bureau— 
I think Mike is, too—is that every time we 
go over to the Budget and talk about our 
desperate and dire need for money, they lay 
up to us that you boys are all sitting on the 
money bags, and never spending what you 
have. 


He was talking to the Reclamation of- 
ficials at the conference, and he went on 
to say: 

There is a serious doubt that you are going 
to spend the money you have this year. 


Further on he says. 

I think that practically every single one 
of the regions has more money than it will 
be able to spend at the present rate of 
progress. 


Let us turn over a few more pages and 
see what Mr. Straus had to say—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Who is the witness who 
is supposed to be testifying? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. At this particular 
point I am reading from the Reclama- 
tion Service Conference, from the official 
stenographic report of their meeting. 

Mr. LUCAS. Whose testimony? 
wee KNOWLAND. That of Secretary 

ug. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Is he responsible for 
making statements with respect to the 
money the Bureau of Reclamation had? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; the state- 
ments I read a moment ago. 

Mr. LUCAS. He was cooperating with 
the Senate, was he not? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. There are two 
different points about which we are 
talking. I am now reading some factual 
information from the report of the Rec- 
lamation Service Conference. I shall 
come to the testimony before our com- 
mittee in a short time, if the Senator will 
be patient. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall be patient. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Now, let me read 
from what Mr. Straus had to say. I read 
from page 21: 

Neither lack of men nor money can explain 
in full our present problems, but we might 
as well discuss the money matter first, be- 
cause you never let the Commissioner take 
his eye off of it in the Bureau of Reclamation. 


Then further he said—and I want Sen- 
ators to pay particular attention to this: 

This year we did not spend our money. Last 
year we did not spend our money. The year 
before we did not spend our money. We do 
not spend our money in peacetime and we do 
not spend our money in wartime. 


Further he said: 
Lack of money is not holding us back. 


So when the charge is made that the 
Congress of the United States, either in 
the Seventy-ninth Congress or the earlier 
ones, or in the present Republican-con- 
trolled Congress, has not been treating 


the Reclamation Service fairly, I say that 
the words of the Service officials them- 
selves indicate that the charge is not true. 

I do not mean by that to imply that 
they are not in difficulties, but I think 
that in part the difficulties are of their 
own making. 

I wish to say to the able Senator from 
Vermont that I certainly hope that when 
he obtains the additional money for in- 
vestigations he will give very careful 
study to building up a proper accounting 
system in the Government agencies, so 
that they will know their financial condi- 
tion. If any business in the United 
States, large or small, operated so loosely 
or in such a way that it did not know 
where it stood from week to week and 
month to month, that business would go 
to the wall in a very short period of time. 

In the investigation of the Central Val- 
ley project in California we found that 
the Commissioner of Reclamation him- 
self visited the Central Valley the month 
prior to the shut-down of the operations 
there, and as a matter of fact, within 2 
weeks of the time when that great project 
was shut down the Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation himself did not know that it 
was going to be closed down. Can Sena- 
tors imagine a business operating under 
any such conditions? 

During the course of this investigation 
certain information was disclosed which 
had not been available to the committee 
at the time of the regular investigation a 
year ago, and I wish to read to the Senate 
a memo which was produced by my col- 
league the senior Senator from California 
(Mr. Downey] and placed in the com- 
mittee record. This was a memoran- 
dum for all concerned, written by Mr. 
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R. S. Calland, who is the deputy to Mr. 
Boke, in charge of the Central Valley 
project. 


Subject: Means of effectuating the re- 
gional director’s responsibilities for project 
programing and execution. 7 

1. For reasons valid or otherwise, the con- 
struction program in the region has fallen 
far behind schedule. Because of failure to 
meet estimated progress large amounts of 
appropriated funds have remained unspent 
at fiscal year ends. This fact has brought 
severe criticism upon us from the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Commissioner, from 
members of congressional appropriations 
committees, and from others. 

2. The heavy carry-over from the current 
fiscal year (1947) plus an appropriation in 
the order of amounts recently passed by the 
Senate and House of Representatives will 
give us a total of funds available for fiscal 
year 1948, which is far above that required 
to meet our current rate of spending. 


Listen to this: 


The Secretary and the Commissioner are 
insistent that 1948 funds be spent early in 
the year—by January 1, if possible. The 
situation represents a challenge to our con- 
struction ability. The Bureau’s reputation 
as a construction agency is literally at stake. 
As local custodians of this reputation all 
means at our command must be employed 
to meet this challenge. 


At this time I ask unanimous consent 
that the entire memorandum be printed 
in the REcorD. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, REGION II, 
Sacramento, Calif., June 17, 1947. 

Memorandum for all concerned (R. S. Cal- 
land). 

Subject: Means of effectuating the regional 
director's responsibilities for construction 
programing and execution—Region II. 

1, For reasons valid or otherwise, the con- 
struction program in the region has fallen 
far behind schedule. Because of failure to 
meet estimated progress large amounts of ap- 
propriated funds have remained unspent at 
fiscal year ends. This fact has brought se- 
vere criticism upon us from the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Commissioner, from 
members of congressional Appropriations 
Committees, and from others. 

2. The heavy carry-over from the current 
fiscal year (1947) plus an appropriation in 
the order of amounts recently passed by the 
Senate and House of Representatives will 
give us a total of funds available for fiscal 
year 1948, which is far above that required 
to meet our current rate of spending. The 
Secretary and the Commissioner are in- 
sistent that 1948 funds be spent early in the 
year—by January 1, if possible. We are con- 
cerned here lest we end the fiscal year with 
another carry-over. The situation repre- 
sents a challenge to our construction ability. 
The Bureau's reputation as a construction 
agency is literally at stake. As local cus- 
todians of this reputation all means at our 
command must be employed to meet this 
challenge. 

3. The regional director has directed me to 
devote 100 percent of my time to expediting 
construction. Concurrently he authorized 
me to select as assistants any individuals 
from anywhere in the organization, whom I 
might need to help on various phases of the 
assignment. There is attached a list of as- 
signments made to date. It is expected ihat 
this list will be supplemented from time to 
time as the need arises. 

4. I wish to emphasize the Secretary’s, the 
Commissioner’s, and our regional policy 
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which is to crowd construction to the utmost 
regardless of individual opinions as to ade- 
quacy of funds, and to repeat that I am not 
convinced of our ability to spend the amount 
that will be available in fiscal year 1943. As- 
surances have been received from authorita- 
tive sources that additional funds will be 
forthcoming if and when needed. There are 
no ceilings on personnel required for con- 
struction. There is no reason for holding 
back. On the contrary, there is every reason 
for giving it all we have. 

5. The attached assignments in no way 
relieve district managers, construction en- 
gineers or others of their responsibilities for 
doing a construction job and doing it fast. 
The men selected as expediters will work with 
you and with each other. By all working 
together there may be a chance to get the 
job done. We must get it done. 

R. S. CALLAND. 


ASSIGNMENTS TO EXPEDITE THE CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 


A, RIGHT-OF-WAY—PAUL A. NELSON 


Mr. Nelson should keep current on the 
status of right-of-way not only on all exist- 
ing contracts kut on future contracts, par- 
ticularly those scheduled for award during 
fiscal year 1948. He will be expected to deal 
directly with the risht-of-way and legal sec- 
tions in seeing that all steps required in the 
acquisition of right-of-way are consum- 
mated promptly. This will include also con- 
tacts with district managers or construction 
engineers to see that right-of-way plats 
and descriptions are forwarded promptly to 
the regional office so that field appraisal 
reports and final appraisals can be made. 
In this connection our policy from now on 
will be to condemn after a reasonable effort 
has been made to persuade the landowner to 
sign purchase papers. In no event will pro- 
longed negotiations be permitted to delay 
construction. 


B. RATE OF PROGRESS ON EXISTING, AND PREPARA- 
TION FOR NEW CONTRACTS—ROBERT S. THOMAS 


Mr. Thomas will familiarize himself with 
the rate of progress attained as compared 
with the rate estimated on all existing con- 
tracts, and where contractors are falling 
behind scheduled performance Mr. Thomas 
will work with district managers, construc- 
tion engineers, and contractors as required 
to bring these contracts up to schedule. 
The familiarity with construction rates and 
expenditures gained here will be of value 
in estimating requirements for future fiscal 
years. This assignment also includes re- 
sponsibility for seeing that location surveys 
are completed as soon as possible, and that 
design data are forwarded to the chief en- 
gineer for his use in preparing designs and 
specifications. In brief, this includes all items 
not covered in A. That will insure the 
letting of new contracts at the maximum 
rate until our construction work is all under 
contract or completed. This assignment also 
includes contacts with the chief engineer’s 
office as necessary to insure the preparation 
of detailed construction drawings well in 
advance of the time when the contractor 
is ready to start construction. It also in- 
cludes contacts with the Denver office of 
supply to speed up delivery of major items 
of equipment. 


C. GOVERNMENT MATERIALS REQUIRED FOR CON- 
STRUCTION—H. F. HALLIDAY 

Mr. Halliday will be responsible for putting 
proper measures into effect that will insure 
Government materials required for construc- 
tion being on the site when needed. He 
will be expected to call on the services of 
members of the supply organization either 
here or in the district offices as appropriate, 
making some one individual responsible for 
materials on each separate contract in effect. 
Procurement activities in connection with 
new contracts should be started as soon as 
requirements are known. Past experience 
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has proven that on many items anticipated 
delivery dates are often considerably delayed. 
By starting procurement activities immedi- 
ately, there will no doubt be a necessity for 
warehousing certain items coming in before 
they are needed. We should not shrink from 
this responsibility. Delay~ incident to non- 
receipt of construction materials are more 
serious than the inconvenience of warehous- 
ing those materials which arrive prematurely. 


D. PERSONNEL ACTIONS ON CONSTRUCTION 
FORCES—U. J. GENDRON 


At the recent district managers meeting in 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., the district managers 
were unanimous in their criticism of the de- 
lays incident to completing personnel actions 
so that new people can be put to work. They 
were also unanimous in their belief that it is 
unrealistic to talk about an expedited con- 
struction program unless these delays can be 
avoided. Mr. Gendron will work with the 
personnel office both here and in Denver or 
Washington to see that personnel actions on 
construction people are handled promptly 
and expeditiously. 

General instructions to erpediters 

Each of you in pursuing your separate en- 
deavors will come in contact with problems 
lying within the field of another. Make it a 
rule to report such problems to the appro- 
priate expediter promptly. I would like to 
have a brief written report from each of you 
at bimonthly intervals beginning July 1, until 
further notice. So that all of you may have a 
better picture of the whole situation, a copy 
of your report should be furnished to each of 
the other expediters. 

I want it understood that bottlenecks you 
are to break will not all be located in the 
region—some will be in Denver and some in 
Washington. Wherever they are, it is your 
job to locate and take care of them. I will be 
available at all times for consultation and to 
give a helping hand. 

Our construction program is the number 
one priority from now on. Everything else 
must give way to that. I solicit full coopera- 
tion and support of all regional personnel 
and feel confident that if a concerted effort is 
made by everyone concerned our record next 
year will be greatly improved over that of the 
last 2 or 3 years. 


R. 8. CALLAND. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
submit that when an agency is crit- 
icized for not having spent its funds by 
the end of the year—which I think is an 
entirely legitimate criticism which great 
numbers of people have raised against 
the Bureau of Reclamation—it should 
be an incentive for them to become ef- 
ficient so that they can operate and 
spend the congressional appropriations 
within the year for which the appropria- 
tions are made. Of course there should 
be a little leeway. It is not possible for 
an agency to stop on June 30 and begin 
on July 1, and there will always be a 
certain amount carried over, and there 
should be, but certainly no such sums as 
have been carried over in the appropria- 
tions for the Central Valley and other 
projects over a period of years. 

Mr. President, that is one thing, but it 
is an entirely different matter for a Gov- 
ernment department to take the stand 
that it will spend the annual appropria- 
tion granted by the Congress in 6 
months. That affects the very ability of 
the Congress to perform its constitu- 
tional duty of controlling the purse 
Strings of the Nation. This is the chief 
thing, as history has shown, that has 
been able to prevent the creation of dic- 
tatorships. The executive branch of the 
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Government knew it always had to come 
back to the representatives of the people 
to get appropriations with which to 
function. If we ever permit any execu- 
tive department to take the position that 
it is not bound by the congressional pol- 
icy, determined by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate of the United 
States, insofar as appropriations are 
concerned, I say to Senators we threaten 
our whole legislative and constitutional 
system. 

At the time this testimony was pro- 
duced there was some question as to 
whether or not Mr. Calland was acting 
with any authority. We sent for him 
to come before the committee in order to 
obtain the facts in the case. He came, 
and his testimony was substantially to 
the effect that the date he fixed he picked 
out of thin air, that he had no basis 
whatever for selecting any such date, 
that he had not had a conversation with 
the Commissioner of Reclamation or 
with the Secretary of the Interior, 
wherein they had told him to make such 
a statement. 

This was such an unusual letter that 
both the senior Senator from California, 
who is a member of the party on the 
other side of the aisle, and I questioned 
the witness very closely. Mr. Calland 
had been in the Reclamation Service for 
20 or 30 years, and had borne a very high 
reputation. It seemed to us very un- 
usual that a subordinate in a great Gov- 
ernment department, in a letter sent out 
to all the employees in the area, should 
directly quote the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion that all these congressional funds 
should “be spent by January 1, if pos- 
sible.” We were convinced, or, at least, 
speaking for myself alone, I was con- 
vinced, that he was covering up for 
someone else. 

In the next day or so after we had 
questioned him very cloSely and re- 
quired him to bring before the com- 
mittee any memoranda or telegrams or 
whatever might have passed between 
him and his higher echelons, he finally 
came in and produced the document I 
have in my hand, and I call it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. This is a 
memorandum from his immediate chief, 
Mr. Boke, and let me read it: 

Subject: Expediting Construction Pro- 
gram—Report to Secretary Krug. 

1. This morning I spoke to you— 


This is Mr. Boke to Mr. Calland: 


This morning I spoke to you concerning 
Secretary Krug’s last-minute instructions to 
me on the construction program. He stated 
very clearly that he would like to see us 
spend our available funds by January 1. 


Then he continued with some addi- 
tional material. I ask to have the memo- 
randum printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM FOR ASSISTANT REGIONAL 

DIRECTOR CALLAND 
Subject: Expediting Construction Program— 
Report to Secretary Krug. 

1. This morning I spoke to you concerning 
Secretary Krug’s last-minute instructions 
to me on the construction program. He 
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stated very clearly that he would like to see 
us spend our available funds by January 1. 
He also stated that he wanted a personal 
report from me in the immediate future. I 
shall leave it up to you as to what date you 
feel we can give the Secretary a construction 
personal report. However, I imagine we 
might count on doing so about July 1. 

2. I hope you will take Paul Nelson and 
anyone else you need into your office and put 
them to work getting this stuff going. If you 
need additional personnel, I think you should 
take it from whatever branch or field office 
you wish it. By July 1, I think we should 
make up our minds as to whether this kind 
of approach to the program through you and 
your office is sufficient or whether it might be 
necessary to make personnel changes at one 
or two points. One never likes to do this, 
but, as I have said, I am in deadly earnest 
about getting this job done and not willing 
to let situations or personalities of any kind 
stand in our way. I hope that you will 
proceed on that basis. 

Ricuarp L. Bowe. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Obviously then this 
gentleman had at least withheld infor- 
mation from a committee representing 
the Senate of the United States. I 
pressed him pretty hard on this point, 
because frankly I felt that the whole re- 
lationship between the executive branch 
of the Government and the legislative 
branch of the Government would break 
down if congressional committees could 
no longer rely on the statements and the 
testimony presented to them by repre- 
sentatives of the executive branch of the 
Government of the United States. I 
charged him with willfully misrepresent- 
ing facts to the committee, and this is 
what he said, and I quote from the rec- 
ord on page 450: 

Mr. Chairman, I knew the document— 


That was the Boke document— 


was in the file. I was not willfully giving 
false testimony. I may have been evading. 


This is a Government witness speak- 
ing before a committee of the Senate of 
the United States. 

Let us turn over to a little additional 
testimony which was given on the last 
day he appeared before the committee, so 
that Senators may realize some of the 
problems the Congress is sometimes pre- 
sented with in trying to obtain the facts 
and so that we may intelligently act on 
the vast Federal budget of more than 
$39,000,000,000, and may properly protect 
the interests of the people of the United 
States. I want to read some of the 
transcript from page 748. This is what 
we had to say on the last day: 


Senator KNOWLAND. Mr. Calland, in the in- 
tervening period of time since your prior 
testimony before this committee, do you have 
any testimony you care to give now to either 
correct the record or make a little more clear 
what the facts were, or apparently were, on 
the day we adjourned when you were still on 
the witness stand? 

Mr. CaLuanp. I believe, Mr. Chairman, the 
most and perhaps a few more of the pieces 
have meshed together at this time, which I 
did not remember on that day, and they have 
been already introduced into the testimony. 

Senator KNow.tanp. I again am referring 
back to your testimony on the llth of 
February at the time the Boke memorandum 
was first presented to this committee. 

Do you recall the incident at the time the 
chairman recessed the meeting over until 
Saturday? 

Mr. CaLLanp. Yes, sir. 
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Senator KNow.LAnp. And at that time you 
indicated, and I will read the testimony 
here: 


Then I read back the testimony, which 
was: 

Mr. CAaLLann. Mr. Chairman, I know the 
document was in the file. I was not willfully 
giving false testimony. I may have been‘ 
evading. 


Then I continued: 

I would just like to clarify for the record 
at this time: Did you, or did you not, at 
the time you were testifying, know that 
the Boke memorandum existed in the files 
of the reclamation office in Sacramento? 

Mr. CALLAND, Yes, sir; I did know it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator KNow.anp. So, from the point of 
veiw of the testimony before this committee, 
at least, information which the committee 
itself felt was essential and it should have, 
you were trying your best to prevent the full 
facts from being developed before this com- 
mittee? 

Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. CALLAND. That is a fair statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I will tell you frankly that I realize it was 
a very great error on my part. I am apolo- 
getic about it, and I wish to apologize to the 
committee at this time for being evasive 
in that manner. 


Mr. President, I merely recite this as 
a very small part of a very large story 
to show how tremendously important it 
is that Congress and its committees shall 
be properly armed so that we may obtain 
the facts and discharge our obligations 
to the people of the United States. If 
we should spend twice as much in oper- 
ating the legislative arm of the Govern- 
ment as we spend today, it would be an 
infinitesimal amount and a drop in the 
bucket compared with the over-all cost 
of the Government, which has reached 
the fantastic sum of more than $39,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

In conclusion, I want to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I merely wish to say that I be- 
lieve it to be extremely important that 
the resolution which the Senate adopted 
should not be reconsidered, so that final 
action may be taken. I think we are 
very fortunate in having in the Senate 
of the United States a very competent 
and able committee headed up by the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
[Mr, AIKEN], whose reputation for fair- 
ness is known to every Member of this 
body. I think, Mr. President, that we 
would be remiss in our cuty if we did 
not vigorously undertake to arm the leg- 
islative branch of the Government of 
the United States with all the weapons 
it needs. We have an obligation to see 
to it that the public business is being 
properly discharged. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia has accurately and fairly stated 
the conditions existing in the Central 
Valley project, as revealed by the hear- 
ings before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. I differ with him in only one re- 
spect. I think the Senator is far too 
tolerant and too charitable in his view 
of the conditions that will be ultimately 
revealed. As he has already pointed out, 
here is documentary evidence which can- 
not be denied, that the Secretary of the 
Interior, in conspiracy with subordinate 
employees, started out to spend all avail- 
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able funds for the full fiscal year be- 
fore January 1. Hac that plan been ac- 
complished any man of ordinary intel- 
ligence would know what would happen, 
and that would be that every great con- 
tract operation in this very important 
area would be forced to close upon the 
exhaustion of funds. Everybody should 
know that the closing down of work un- 
der contracts in connection with which 
thousands of men were employed, and 
millions of dollars of machinery were in- 
volved, as well as millions of dollars of 
materials, with the consequent delay, 
would injure the Federal Government 
and the farmers of the Central Valley 
to the extent of many million dollars. 

Either the officials of the Bureau when 
starting upon this plan, which the Sena- 
tor has so well described, were so abys- 
mally stupid and ignorant as not to know 
common facts, or they embarked upon a 
despicable, corrupt, abominable criminal 
program to bring Congress into disre- 
pute dnd to injure the farmers of the 
Central Valley. 

When they made that statement on 
June 17 suggesting that all funds must 
be exhausted by January 1, they had no 
knowledge that Congress would be back 
in session November 17. We came back 
into session on that date. They still had 
ample money in my opinion, as the facts 
will clearly reveal, to have continued all 
operations up until late January or 
February, but by the dishonest manipu- 
lation of accounts and statements, by 
the improvident expenditure of money, 
they exhausted their funds applicable to 
the major part of this contract and had 
the temerity, at least, to say, “We are 
out of funds,” and the contracts were 
thereupon closed down upon the serving 
of that notice. 

I believe that the distinguished Sen- 
ator on the opposite side of the aisle 
leans backward in trying to be fair and 
has put the best possible interpretation 
upon this situation for Government offi- 
cials who acted willfully and in defiance 
of Congress and broke the rules of pro- 
cedure. But I am satisfied, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the facts here now revealed, 
and other facts which will certainly later 
be revealed, will show a vile and despi- 
cable conspiracy to close down these con- 
tracts at all costs, even with the money 
available to keep them going, and that 
they actually accomplished and did that 
very thing. By doing that, they have de- 
layed the major part of that project for 
6 months. We are having a serious 
drought in California. How much that 
delay will cost our farmers in tens of 
millions of dollars can only be conjec- 
tured. They are spending $600,000 a 
month 01 overhead. Six hundred thou- 
sand dollars a month for 6 months is 
$3,600,000 added to the cost of operations. 

While I agree with and confirm every- 
thing my junior colleague has said, I 
think he is too fair and tolerant with 
these men. They started out willfully to 
defy not only the President and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, but, most of all, Con- 
gress. It is plain that they started out 
on a conspiracy to sabotage and disrupt 
operations in that valley, with immense 
loss to the contractors, the Government, 
and the farmers. . 
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The correspondence shows, through 
teletype messages to Sacramento, a cau- 
tion that not one word should leak out to 
the thousands of workers or to a single 
contractor, or to a newspaper, as to what 
was going tohappen. They callously and 
cruelly caused to be discharged from 
their jobs overnight the workers of the 
contractors. They interfered with the 
operations of material men and subcon- 
tractors, willfully and without any justifi- 
cation, because the return of Congress in 
November had brought their original 
plan tonothing. We were here from No- 
vember 17 to January 1. Then, by the 
manipulation of accounts and the im- 
proper use of money, they accomplished 
the self-same operation. 

Mr. President, in my opinion—and I 
speak from this side of the aisle—there 
will finally be revealed a plot involving 
almost every superior official in the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Bureau 
of Reclamation, constituting one of the 
greatest crimes against the American 
Government that has ever been perpe- 
trated. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the additional re- 
marks of my distinguished colleague, to 
the extent that I heard them. I was a 
few minutes late arriving in the Chamber. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, it 
seems desirable that the Recorp at this 
point should contain a brief statement 
regarding the work of the Special Com- 


“mittee To Investigate the National De- 


fense Program during the past year, in 
view of the fact that it has been referred 
to, although it does not seem to be at all 
directly involved in the question now be- 
fore the Senate, which is whether or not 
$125,000 should be provided for the Sen- 
ate Committee..on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments to carry on the 
investigation. 

I think the record is clear from the re- 
ports which have been filed and which 
will be filed. The reports already filed 
deal with renegotiation, involving ap- 
proximately $200,000,000,000 in con- 
tracts renegotiated. In the event of 
another emergency, far more serious 
problems might be presented. The re- 
port on that subject has already been 
filed, with its recommendation, and 
speaks for itself as the unanimous re- 
port of the committee. 

In addition to some of the investiga- 
tions which have dealt with detailed con- 
tracts, there were two other major 
studies concerning which there was some 
question as to the scope of the commit- 
tee. But the majority were clear that 
these major subjects constituted the 
conclusion of the committee’s work. 

One of those studies dealt with in- 
dustrial mobilization, concerning which 
Bernard Baruch stated that the failure 
to mobilize our industries early in the 
crisis cost our Government thousands of 
lives and millions of dollars. During 
the past year a great deal of the time of 


. the staff and of the committee was de- 


voted to a study of the reasons for that 
delay, and of methods by which indus- 
trial mobilization might be effectuated 
in the event of another crisis. We also 
considered whether action should be 
taken during the period of so-called 
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peace to prepare the statutory founda- 
tion. 

That report and the subsequent one 
dealing’ with a somewhat similar subject, 
as well as the final report, have been 
delayed in part because of the preoccu- 
pation of Members on both sides of the 
aisle with a variety of questions which 
arose during the early days of this ses- 
sion. It would have been possible to file 
them at this time, but because of the 
absence of one or two Senators on the 
other side we requested a further delay 
of 30 days. 

We also conducted a detailed investi- 
gation, the report on which will also be 
available as early as the Members are 
available to consider the report, on the 
subject of petroleum, both at home and 
abroad, with particular reference to one 
contract in which many millions of dol- 
lars of Government money were in- 
volved. Some very extraordinary situa- 
tions were presented in connection with 
the procurement of petroleum supplies 
during the war for the use of our armed 
services. Apparently at least $35,000,000 
more was charged than seemed war- 
ranted by the record in the case. 

The matter of Air Forces procure- 
ment was handled by the able Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Fercuson] as chair- 
man of the subcommittee, with the as- 
sistance of able Members on both sides 
of the aisle. Presentation of the report 
has been delayed, in part by the absences 
of which I spoke, and in part by prosecu- 
tions growing out of the investigation, 
which prosecutions are now in progress, 
and which it seemed might perhaps be 
prejudiced by the filing of a report prior 
to the prosecutions. 

I believe that when the reports are 
filed they will speak for themselves. Four 
or five major reports were about the 
average of the committee each year dur- 
ing the war. 

The reports to which I have referred 
represent the fruits of our labors during 
the past year. I trust that they may 
commend themselves not only to the 
Senate, but to the Congress and the 
country, as careful, factual studies of 
some of the major over-all problems 
which are always presented in time of 
war. I hope that we may perhaps pro- 
vide against the recurrence of some of 
these problems in the event of another 
crisis. 

As to the more particular point be- 
fore us, the question of the conduct of 
the Special Committee To Investigate 
the National Defense Program is not 
here involved, as its powers are now to 
be exercised by the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments or other appropriate committees 
in accordance with the program mapped 
out a year ago, when it was concluded 
by the Senate that the staff then existing 
should carry on for 1 year pending the 
organization of staffs by the standing 
committees of the Senate. 

It is interesting to note that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has always been, as 
I think one might say with moderation, 
somewhat allergic -to investigations. He 
has had definite ideas as to their con- 
duct. I do not presume to quarrel with 
his sincerity, but his attitude has been 
repeatedly manifested, not only this year 
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in his opposition to this particular grant 
of funds, but a year ago when he op- 
posed this investigation, and in years 
previously when he scrutinized with ex- 
ceeding care the expenditures of the 
Senate War Investigating Committee 
under the chairmanship of my distin- 
guished predecessors, former Senators 
Truman and Mead, and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Kricore]. 

The Senator always was somewhat 
dubious about the value of these investi- 
gations. It is certainly desirable that 
there should be full discussion of the 
methods and procedure of the investiga- 
tions, and also the justification. How- 
ever, it is interesting to note for the 
Recorp that 1 year ago, when the Sena- 
tor from Illinois was opposing the con- 
tinuance of the War Investigating Com- 
mittee, he was quite clear as to the com- 
petence, courage, and character of the 
Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, and of the 
wisdom of placing in that committee the 
power to carry on these investigations. 
I wish to quote from the Recorp, Jan- 
uary 15, 1947, on page 347, when this 
question was under. consideration. The 
Senator from Illinois, with his customary 
force, said: 


I should like to have him answer this one 
question— 


This question was addressed to the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferr- 
Guson J— 


I should like to have him answer this one 
question, whether or not he contends that 
under the Reorganization Act as passed, 
which he apparently supported last year, 
the Committee on Armed Services, headed 
by the able Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
GuRNEY], or the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, headed by the 
able Senator from Vermont |Mr. AIKEN], has 
less power, ability, and capacity to do as 
good a job of investigating war profits as the 
select committee the Senator is now dis- 
cussing. 


On January 20, in the course of the 
same discussion, on page 458 of the 
Recorp, the Senator from Illinois said: 

For the life of me I cannot understand 
why it is that Senators on the other side 
of the aisle continue to fight for the com- 
mittee which is headed by the Senator from 
Maine |Mr. Brewster]; and that is especially 
true in view of the fact that the able Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] is on the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 


In other words, Mr. President, a year 
ago it was very desirable that the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments should conduct these in- 
vestigations; but now that we reach the 
point where funds are to be provided 
for carrying on the investigations, very 
serious doubt is cast from the same 
source upon the wisdom of following 
such a course. 

I wish to have it clear that the con- 
duct of the War Investigating Commit- 
tee has nothing to do with the proposal 


-here pending. I did want the Recorp 


to be clear as to the work we had car- 
ried on, the principles that had guided 
us, and the reports which we hope will 
follow. 

Mr. President, I hope that the motion 
to reconsider will not prevail. 
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Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, can the 
Senator tell us whether, on the basis of 
his report, any actions for fraud were 
brought on the ground that the Govern- 
ment had been robbed? 

Mr. BREWSTER. There were several 
investigations by the Department of Jus- 
tice, based on information we had fur- 
nished them as to whether prosecutions 
should proceed in regard to the violation 
of several statutes; and there is one 
prosecution pending downtown now, as 
the Senator knows. , 

Mr. LANGER. I ask whether any 
suits were brought on the basis of funds 
illegally paid, and for the recovery of 
such funds, and whether such funds have 
been recovered. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Not so far as I 
know. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand this resolution, it was unani- 
mously reported from the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, and I also know it was unani- 
mously reported from the Committee on 
Rules. But I am frank to say that at the 
time when the resolution was reported, 
attention was not directed to the words 
in line 3—‘or any other duties imposed 
upon it.” 

I think it is entirely proper for the 
Senate to authorize expenditures from 
its contingent fund in order to permit 
any committee of the Senate to perform 
the duties imposed upon it by the Senate 
rules and by law. But I should like to 
have the chairman of the committee tell 
us why the words “or any other duties 
imposed upon it” are included in the res- 
olution, because it seems to me that such 
a provision could constitute a bad prece- 
dent which might rise to haunt us at 
some future time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iam glad to make an ex- 
planation as requested by the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. President, these words were in- 
cluded as a result of an incident which 
occurred some months ago. As the Sen- 
ator from Arizona knows, a substantial 
sum of money was appropriated for the 
so-called Surplus Property Subcommit- 
tee. The staff of the regular committee 
is comprised of one management engi- 
neer, three accountants, and a clerical 
force of six, of which the chief clerk acts 
as counsel for the committee. There is 
also another accountant on the clerical 
staff, I believe. Actually, the committee 
needs six professionals and four persons 
on the clerical staff; but we are using two 
of the clerical staff to help out on the 
professional work. 

I forget just what the occasion was; 
but for some particular purpose we 
needed to borrow a little help from the 
Subcommittee on Surplus Property. But 
the Senate disbursing officer advised us 
that inasmuch as that appropriation 
was made for a specific purpose, we could 
not borrow any help from that subcom- 
mittee. At that time we had one vacancy 
on our professional staff. Of course we 
could have gotten a man to do the work 
we wanted done by putting him on our 
regular staff. But we did not want to fill 
the vacancy in that way. I forget 
whether we did do the work we intended 
to do; but this wording is included for 
the express purpose of permitting us to 
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borrow help from a subcommittee, if 
necessary. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Frankly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not see how the wording would 
accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senate disbursing 
officer can explain it all, because he 
would not allow us to do it when we 
wished to do it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly, if the com- 
mittee needed money to employ addi- 
tional help, it could have advised the 
Senate of that fact and could have ob- 
tained the money. I cannot see how the 
words “or any other duties imposed upon 
it’? would allow the committee to obtain 
help from some other committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. I can explain that more 
specifically. Among our duties we have 
to receive and examine reports from the 
Comptroiler General of the United 
States, and we have to submit to the 
Senate such recommendations as we 
deem necessary, and sé forth. It might 
be that the staff which is set up in ac- 
cordance with this resolution, for the 
purpose of carrying out the duties im- 
posed upon the comnfittee by subsection 
(g) (2) (B) of rule XXV, might include 
some particular specialist who would be 
of great help in carrying out some of the 
other duties of the committee. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But there are no other 
duties except those imposed upon the 
committee by the Senate rules and by 
law. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as a mat- 
ter of fact we have so many different 
duties that we simply cannot perform 
them within the time in which we are 
supposed to act. 

I shall explain, a little later, some of 
the work we do. It is not headline ma- 
terial, but it is substantial work. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As I understand 
the situation, the Senate disbursing offi- 
cer feels that if the words in question are 
included, then if any other committee 
were to ask the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments to 
do some work, it then could do the work; 
or if a Senator asked that certain work 
be done, the committee could doit. That 
is his idea. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The word “imposed” 
certainly is questionable. I do not see 
how a Senator could impose work upon 
a committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It might be that a 
member of another committee would ask 
this committee to do certain work. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But another commit- 
tee could not impose work on this com- 
mittee. It could request that certain 
work be done by the committee, of course. 

Mr. President, I do not see anything to 
be gained by delaying action on the reso- 
lution. I do question the inclusion of 
the words we have been discussing, and 
I hope that when we come to appropri- 
ate money for investigations at another 
time, those words will not be found to be 
necessary. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 
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Mr. AIKEN. A short time ago I told 
the Senator that I could not recall the 
incident, some months ago, which led 
to the inclusion of these words in the 
resolution. The director of our staff has 
now advised me that the occasion was 
when we had the report of the Comp- 
troller General on the Federal Public 
Housing Administration. It appeared 
that some criminal negligence or law 
violation might have beeninvolved. The 
full committee did not have an investi- 
gator of the type required in such Case, 
so we desired to borrow from the sub- 
committee an investigator to make an 
investigation which would enable us to 
determine whether there was sufficient 
evidence of fraud in the Federal Public 
Housing Administration to warrant our 
recommending a prosecution. But we 
could not borrow the investigator, be- 
cause the Senate disbursing officer sdid 
that was not permissible under the law, 
inasmuch as the money appropriated to 
the so-called Ferguson subcommittee was 
appropriated for a specific purpose. 

So we had to go ahead and make the 
investigation as best we could. Wecame 
to the conclusion that there was not 
sufficient evidence of fraud in the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Administration to 
warrant a recommendation for the pros- 
ecution of anyone; and nothing further 
came of it. But that was a time when 
we did wish to borrow for that purpose 
from our subcommittee. 

Of course this resolution is very broad. 
It would give us authority to use the re- 
quested appropriation for any of the 
duties which are imposed upon us by 
the Senate or by the law. But I am 
asking for the right to use it because I 
think we can operate more efiiciently if 
we can do so. We can thus save some 
money. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I would 
have no objection if there were in the 
resolution any indication as to who would 
have the right to impose the duties. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senate would have 
the right to do so, of course. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think I can ex- 
plain the situation by referring to sub- 
section (g) (2) (B) of rule XXV. It will 
be noted that in rule XXV there are 
other subsections besides (B): 

(A) Budget and accounting measures, 
other than appropriations. 

” * * ” * 

(2) Such committee shall have the duty 
of— 

(A) Receiving and examining reports of 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
and of submitting such recommendations to 
the Senate as it deems necessary or desirable 
in connection with the subject matter of 
such reports. 


Mr. BREWSTER. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is it not true that 
the Comptroller General has submitted 
reports covering a vast variety of sub- 
jects which this language would enlarge, 
infinitely more than our staff or any oth- 
er staff would be able to study? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think that is true. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Of course. 


Mr. President, will 
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Mr. FERGUSON. But if the commit- 
tee is merely looking to (g) (2) (B), as 
is now indicated, there would be a lim- 
itation upon it, so I think it would in- 
clude—— 

Mr. HAYDEN. The way to cure the 
phraseology, when the question again 
arises, is to say “in carrying out the 
duties imposed upon it by the rules of 
the Senate.” If that is all it means, if it 
is the intention to give the committee 
complete jurisdiction, instead of confin- 
ing it to subsection (g) (2) (B) of rule 
XXV, there could be no objection to that. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is the purpose, I 
may say to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think when it comes 
to writing it again, if the committee asks 
for more money at some other time, it 
should not use vague and indefinite 
words, but should say just what it means. 

Mr. AIKEN. I may assure the Sena- 
tor there are no hidden motives in the 
language. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am glad 
to have the explanation made by the 
Senator from Michigan, and I want to 
see if the Senator and I definitely agree 
upon the language. If I understand him 
correctly, he states that the language, 
“or any other duties imposed upon it,” 
simply means that in addition to the 
duties imposed upon the committee un- 
der subsection (g) (2) (B) of rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, any 
other duties imposed by the Legislative 
Reorganization Act or by the Rules of 
the Senate upon this particular commit- 
tee shall be included. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is right. 

Mr. LUCAS. And that is as far as it 
goes; in other words, it includes duties 
imposed by law or by the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, or by the Rules of the Senate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is what I un- 
derstand. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
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Aiken Hawkes Moore 
Baldwin Hayden Murray 
Barkley Hickenlooper Myers 
Brewster Hill O’Conor 
Bricker Hoey O'’Daniel 
Bridges Holland O’Mahoney 
Brooks Ives Overton 
Buck Jenner Pepper 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Reed 
Butler Johnston, S.C, Revercomb 
Byrd Kem Robertson, Va. 
Cain Kilgore Russell 
Capehart Knowland Saltonstall 
Capper Langer Sparkman 
Chavez Lodge Stennis 
Connally Lucas Stewart 
Cooper McCarran Taft 
Cordon McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Downey McFarland Thye 
Dworshak McGrath Tobey 
Ecton McKellar Vandenberg 
Ferguson McMahon Watkins 
Flanders Magnuson Wiley 
Fulbright Malone Williams 
George Martin Wilson 
Green Maybank Young 
Gurney Millikin 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 


Eighty-three Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. MYr. President, an- 
swering further the question asked by 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], I think perhaps the answer was 
entirely adequate, but in one case there 
was uncovered, curiously enough, the 
exact sum which it had cost our com- 
mittee to function. One hundred and 
sixty-six thousand dollars is recoverable. 
In another instance the sum of $5,500,- 
000 was involved, and in another case 
$1,000,000 was returned voluntarily to 
the Treasury after witnesses had ap- 
peared before our committee. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator very much. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] 
to reconsider the vote by which the Sen- 
ate agreed to Senate Resolution 189. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. My understanding 
is that the motion of the Senator from 
Illinois is to reconsider the vote by 
which Senate Resolution 189 was previ- 
ously adopted by the Senate, so that a 
“yea” vote would bring it back to the 
Senate as though it had never passed, 
and a “nay” vote would confirm the 
previous action of the Senate. Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, one of the 
reasons for filing the motion to recon- 
sider the action of the Senate with ref- 
erence to Senate Resolution 189, which 
gave the committee the power to inves- 
tigate, it seemed to me, practically every- 
thing, was because of the language “or 
any other duties imposed upon it.” 

In view of the explicit understanding 
which I have had with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] as to the 
meaning of those words, I am perfectly 
satisfied with the language as it is. In 
other words, the Senator advises me that 
the phrase “any other duties imposed 
upon it” simply means any other duties 
imposed upon the committee by the Re- 
organization Act or by the rules of the 
Senate. I am perfectly satisfied with 
the language as it stands. 

I make that explanation because it 
had seemed to me the language was very 
broad and that a committee, without a 
strict construction of the language, 
might interpret it to mean that the com- 
mittee could investigate practically 
everything, even going into the juris- 
diction of other committees, to which I 
think we are all very much opposed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. 

The motion was not agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 43) to amend 
the title of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
173) to continue until July 1, 1949, the 
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authority of the Maritime Commission 
to sell, charter, and operate vessels, and 
for other purposes. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
in order that the Senate may proceed to 
the consideration of the calendar, start- 
ing with order No. 55. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is asking for consideration of 
bills to which there is no objection; is he 
not? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the clerk will call the bills 
on the calendar. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 669) to provide for the 
payment of a bonus of 30 cents a bushel 
on wheat and corn produced and sold 
between January 1,.1945, and April 18, 
1946, was announced as first in order. 

On objection, the bill was passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 25) amending 
XXII relating to cloture was announced 
as next in order. 

On objection, the resolution was passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 354) to incorporate the 
Federal City Charter Commission was 
announced as next in order. 

On objection, the bill was passed over. 

The bill (S. 866) to establish a national 
housing objective and the policy to be 
followed in the attainment thereof, to 
facilitate sustained progress in the at- 
tainment of such objective, and to pro- 
vide for the coordinated execution of 
such policy through a National Housing 
Commission, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 408) to repeal section 13b 
of the Federal Reserve Act, to amend 
section 13 of the said act, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. LANGER. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 299) to extend the recla- 
mation laws to the State of Arkansas 
was announced as next in order. 

On objection, the bill was passed over. 

The bill (S. 309) designating Ameri- 
can Indian Day was announced-as next 
in order. 

On objection, the bill was passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1179) to aid in defray- 
ing the expenses of the seventeenth 
triennnial convention of the World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
to be held in this country in June 1947, 
Was announced as next in order. 

On objection, the bill was passed over. 


PROPERTY EXEMPT FROM TAXATION IN 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 1125) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to define the real prop- 
erty exempt from taxation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approved December 
24, 1942, was announced as next in order. 

Mr.CAIN. Mr. President, this bill has 
previously been objected to on several 
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calls of the calendar, but only for the 
reason that the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran] had a question with re- 
gard to it. That question having been 
answered to his satisfaction, I should 
like to send to the desk an amendment 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the consideration of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Washington? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On 
objection, the bill will be passed over. 
If the Senator from Washington wishes 
to offer his amendment and have it pend- 
ing, that course may be taken. 

Mr. CAIN. I should very much desire 
to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, that procedure will be 
followed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 140) to create an execu- 
tive department of the Government to 
be known as the Department of Health, 
Education, and Security, was announced 
as next in order. 

On objection, the bill was passed over. 

The bill (S. 829) to provide for control 
and regulation of bank holding com- 
panies, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

On objection, the bill was passed over. 

The bill (S. 18) to establish uniform 
qualifications of jurors in Federal courts, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 518) to amend the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940 to preserve the 
nationality of citizens who were unable 
to return to the United States prior to 
October 14, 1946, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


TRANSFER OF REMOUNT SERVICE 


The bill (H. R. 3484) to transfer the 
Remount Service from the War Depart- 
ment to the Department of Agriculture 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, the bill which has just been 
called has been on the calendar for sev- 
eral months. The Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] is in favor of the bill, but 
upon my objection the bill has been 
passed over. I desire to make a motion 
regarding the bill at the appropriate 
time, but not at this moment, and I 
shall ask to have the Senator from Ore- 
gon notified. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, I will say to the Senator from 
Oklahoma that I hope to be present when 
the motion is made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will go. to the foot 
of the calendar. 

BILL AND RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 1038) to amend the Fed- 
eral Airport Act was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the bill go 
over. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Con. Res. 6) to in- 
clude all general appropriation bills in 
one consolidated general appropriation 
bill was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS, Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On 
objection, the concurrent resolution will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 493) to provide for the 
coordination of agencies disseminating 
technological and scientific information 
was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1389) to amend the 
Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 472) to authorize the ap- 
propriation of funds to assist the States 
and Territories in financing a minimum 
foundation education program of public 
elementary and secondary schools was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1481) to authorize the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to establish daylight-saving 
time in the District was announced as 
next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


The 


The bill (H. R. 84) to amend the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 


AUTHORIZATION TO WYANDOTTE INDIANS 
TO SELL TRIBAL CEMETERY 


The bill (S. 1372) authorizing the Wy- 
andotte Tribe of Oklahoma to sell tribal 
cemetery was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am informed that one of the Senators 
who is temporarily absent at this time 
has asked that this bill go over. SoI ask 
that the bill go to the foot of the calendar 
until the Senator can return. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will go to the foot of the calendar. 


RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 150) to dis- 
charge the Committee on the Judiciary 
from the further consideration of Senate 
Resolution 116 was announced as next in 
order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution will be passed over. 


RETIREMENT PRIVILEGES TO PERSONNEL 
OF THE BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 


The bill (S. 1089) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended, so as to provide annuities 
for investigatory personnel of the Bureau 
of Narcotics who have rendered at least 
20 years of service, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
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29, 1930, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(f) Any agent, agent in charge, field 
supervisor, district supervisor, assistant to 
the Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner, or 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Narcotics of 
the Department of the Treasury, who is not 
less than 50 years of age and has rendered 
20 years or more of service in one or more of 
the positions enumerated, may, on his own 
application and with the consent of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, retire from the 
service. Any such person shall upon retire- 
ment be entitled to an immediate annuity 
equal to 2 percent of his average basic salary 
for the 5 years next preceding the date of 
his retirement, multiplied by the number 
of years of such service, not exceeding 30 
years.” 


RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 144) authoriz- 
ing an investigation of law enforcement 
and police administration in the District 
of Columbia, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr.*"LANGER. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution will be passed over. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 


The bill (S. 48) to provide for the 
demonstration of public library service 
in areas without such service or with in- 
adequate library facilities, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Public Library Service Demon- 
stration Act. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Sec 2. (a) It is the purpose of this act 
to aid the States in demonstrating public- 
library service to those people now without 
it or with inadequate service, and to provide 
a means by which the values of public-library 
service may be studied and any resulting 
conclusions reported to the Nation. 

(b) The provisions of this act shall not be 
so construed as to interfere with State and 
local initiative and responsibility in the con- 
duct of public-library service. The adminis- 
tration of public libraries, the selection of 
personnel and library books and materials, 
and, insofar as consistent with the purposes 
of this act, the determination of the best 
uses of the funds provided under this act, 
shall be reserved explicitly to the States and 
their local subdivisions. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


Sec. 3. Prior to the beginning of the next 
fiscal year after the passage of this act or 
to the beginning of one of the next two suc- 
ceeding fiscal years in case a State is other- 
wise unable to qualify, the States may sub- 
mit plans to the United States Commissioner 
of Education (hereinafter called the Com- 
missioner) in order to receive payment of 
moneys made available for the purposes of 
this act. 

Src. 4. Upon passage of this act the Com- 
missioner shall notify the States of benefits 
available. At the end of each quarter there- 
after the Commissioner shall further inform 
any States not yet qualified of these benefits. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 5. (a) To qualify under this act, a 
State plan prepared by the State library ad- 
ministrative agency for the utilization of 
such funds for the benefit of the people 
shall— 

1, Be accompanied by a certificate signed 
by the Governor of the State which shall 
designate a State library administrative 
agency legally constituted with adequate 
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powers, funds, and facilities to administer, 
supervise, and control the State plan and 
otherwise carry out the purposes of this 
act; certify that the State has made no re- 
duction in the appropriation for the ad- 
ministration and operation of the State li- 
brary administrative agency for the fiscal year 
in which the apportionment is to be made; 
designate the State treasurer (or, if there 
be no State treasurer, the officer exercising 
similar functions for the State) as custodian 
of funds received under this act from the 
Federal Government, to receive and provide 
for the proper custody of such funds; 

2. Establish policies and methods to be 
followed in utilizing the funds to maximum 
advantage in the operating and rendering 
of library service, primarily in rural areas; 
including any rules, regulations, standards, 
and matching provisions of the State library 
administrative agency relating to the use 
of Federal funds within the State; 

3. Contain such provisions as to the quali- 
fications of personnel for appointment and 
administering the plan as are necessary to 
the establishment and maintenance of per- 
sonnel standards; 

4. Require that the State library adminis- 
trative agency make reports, in such form 
and containing such information, as the 
Commissioner may from time to time re- 
quire; 

5. Provide that library services made avail- 
able under this act shall be available free 
of charge, under such rules and regulations 
as the State library administrative agency 
shall prescribe, to aid in the demonstration 
and development of public-library service. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any 
plan which fulfills the conditions specified 
in subsection (a) of this section. The duty 
of the Commissioner in approving a plan 
shall be solely the determination of whether 
the plan meets the specifications set forth 
in subsection (a), The Commissioner shall 
exercise no authority with respect to the 
selection, tenure of office, or compensation 
of any individual employed by a State li- 
brary administrative agency or the local au- 
thority directly responsible for the operation 
of the demonstration. 

(c) Uniformity of plans throughout the 
several States shall not be considered as a 
standard or condition precedent to the Com- 
missioner’s approval of plans. 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED 


Sec. 6. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the purposes of this act 
such funds as may be required under the pro- 
visions of this act to assist the States in the 
provision of demonstrations of public-library 
service to areas in adequately served or un- 
served. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be in- 
cluded for each of four fiscal years following 
passage of this act in the appropriations of 
the Federal Security Agency such sums as are 
sufficient for the Commissioner, under the 
supervision and direction of the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act: Provided, That an amount 
not to exceed more than 3 percent of the 
funds appropriated for the States may be 
used for this purpose. 


PAYMENT TO STATES 


Sec. 7. (a) From the funds made available 
for the purposes indicated in section 6 (a) 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay upon 
the certificate of the Commissioner, to each 
State having an approved plan the amount 
of $25,000 each year of the demonstration, 
not to exceed 5 years. 

(b) If an expanded plan is submitted by 
any State, within 4 years from the effective 
date of this act, and approved by the Com- 
missioner, providing for an additional annual 
sum ranging from $25,000 to $75,000 to be 
supplied by the State or by a local govern- 
mental unit within the State or by both, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to that 
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State an additional amount each year for 
5 years equal to the amount provided by the 
State or its local governmental unit for the 
program as set forth in section 2 (a). 

(c) No portion of any money paid to a 
State under this act shall be applied, directly 
or indirectly, to the purchase or erection of 
any building or buildings, or for the purchase 
of any land. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 8. In carrying out his duties under 
this act, the Commissioner is required to 
make annual reports to the Congress as to 
the administration of this act, and to prepare 
a final report for public distribution outlin- 
ing the results of the demonstration. He is 
authorized to gather such statistics, make 
such studies, investigations, and reports nec- 
essary for the fulfillment of this act. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 9. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “States” means the States of 
the United States, and Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 

(b) “State library administrative agency” 
means the official State agency charged by 
State law with the extension and develop- 
ment of public-library services throughout 
the State. 

(c) The term “public library” shall mean a 
library that serves free all residents of a com- 
munity, district, or region, and receives its 
financial support in whole or in part from 
public funds. 

(d) “Inadequate library service” shall be 
defined by the State library administrative 
agency. 


PROFIT LIMITATIONS IN CONSTRUCTION 
OF VESSELS 


The bill (H. R. 3051) to amend the act 
of July 19, 1940, and to amend section 2 
and repeal the profit-limitation and cer- 
tain other limiting provisions of the act 


of March 27, 1934, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. ° 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, this is 
a very important bill. I shall not ask 
that the objection be withheld, but I do 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
explanation of the bill. I hope that 
those interested, especially Senators who 
have objected, will read the explanation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the statement will be 
printed in the REcorD, and, on objection, 
the bill will be passed over. 

The statement submitted by Mr. Gur- 
NEY is as follows: 


REMARKS RE H. R. 3051 


The purpose of H. R. 3051 is to amend cer- 
tain provisions of the Vinson-Trammell Act 
and amendments thereto dealing with the 
construction of vessels and aircraft and profit 
limitations on contracts therefor. The legis- 
lation is also pertinent to the Department of 
the Air Force, insofar as it relates to the 
profit limitations on aircraft construction. 

The Vinson-Trammell Act, approved March 
27, 1934, is a permanent peacetime law and is 
the basic law governing the composition of 
the fleet. The profit-limitations provisions 
of the act relating to vessels and aircraft were 
made applicable to the construction of Army 
aircraft by section 14 of the act of April 3, 
1939. 

~The Vinson-Trammell Act became law in 
1934, at a time when we were in a period of 
depression, in order to maintain employment 
of skilled men in the naval shipyards, and in 
order to increase the abnormally low employ- 
ment level. Due to radically different condi- 
tions existing in private naval and aircraft 
construction companies today as compared to 
1934, the following objections to the Vinson- 
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Trammell Act, as amended, have been raised 
and are the subject of this bill: 

1, This bill removes the limitation that 10 
percent of naval aircraft, including the en- 
gines thereof, the procurement of which is 
authorized, must be manufactured in Gov- 
ernment aircraft factories. 

Since the close of the war the lack of Gov- 
ernment orders has produced a critical situa- 
tion in the private aircraft industry. The 
survival of this industry is dependent upon 
Government contracts, contracts for com- 
mercial and private aviation, and the con- 
tracts for foreign governments. Even the ac- 
cumulated business from all three of the 
foregoing sources is not sufficient to sustain 
all of the companies who are competing for 
this business and it is a foregone conclusion 
that some of these private companies cannot 
survive. 

The only Government-owned and Govern- 
ment-operated establishments, so far as ihe 
Navy is concerned, that could be used for the 
manufacture of aircraft pursuant to section 
2 of the Vinson-Trammell Act, are the Naval 
Aircraft Factory at Philadelphia and the 
Naval Air Modification Center at Johnsville, 
Pa., both of these being components of the 
Naval Air Matériel Center at Philadelphia. 
It is of primary importance to the experi- 
mental and developmental programs of the 
Navy and of considerable importance to its 
maintenance programs, that the component 
units of the Naval Air Matériel Center con- 
tinue to be available for service to these pro- 
grams. Such service would be rendered im- 
possible if it became necessary to use these 
establishments for the manufacture of 10 
percent of the Navy’s aircraft and engines. 

2. This bill removes the limitation set forth 
in the Vinson-Trammell and associated acts 
that profits on contracts for the construction 
of naval vessels cannot exceed 10 percent and 
profits on contracts for both Army and Navy 
aircraft construction cannot exceed 12 per- 
cent. 

It is a recognized fact that when a maxi- 
mum profit is set by law such maximum- 
profit figure becomes a minimum-profit fig- 
ure for the particular industries competing 
for the business. In compliance with the 
profit limitations provision it is necessary for 
the Government and contractor to conduct a 
comp!2te cost analysis in order to determine 
the cost of the given vessel or aircraft so that 
the maximum profit limitation may be ap- 
plied. This is an onerous and costly proce- 
dure even if the prime contractor is solely 
engaged in manufacturing for the Govern- 
ment. It is a common occurrence for the 
prime contractor to be simultaneously en- 
gaged in both private and Government con- 
tracts. This makes it necessary to conduct a 
cost analysis on the private-contract work in 
addition to the Government-contract work, 
so that the proportionate charge against the 
Government-contract work may be deter- 
mined, and in each case the cost of auditing 
is expensive and becomes chargeable as a 
proper item of cost against the Government. 
This procedure increases prices to the Gov- 
ernment. Recently the Senate passed H. R. 
1366, the so-called procurement bill, which is 
expected to be signed by the President within 
a few days. The provisions of this act fully 
protect the Government on all matters of 
procurement. 

8. This bill also removes the limitation that 
the first and each succeeding alternate vessel 
and the main engines, armor, and armament 
for such vessels should be constructed or 
manufactured in United States Government 
navy yards, gun factories, naval stations, ord- 
nance plants, or arsenals. The committee, 
however, has amended the bill to provide that 
the President may have a vessel built in a 
Government or private yard, but it is the 
intent of the Congress that as fair and equal 
an allocation of new-vessel construction 
work as is practical be made between Gov- 
ernment and private yards, 
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The continuance of such a limitation places 
the Navy Department: in an inflexible and 
awkward position with respect to placing con- 
tracts for new ship construction. Depending 
on the nature of the construction and the- 
existing work load, it is sometimes desirable 
to follow the above requirement. Also, the 
Nation is now faced with the problem of 
maintaining a healthy private shipbuilding 
industry as an asset for national security. 
In addition to removal of the blind require- 
ment for competition with private industry, 
the Navy Department, from the standpoints 
of design and type of ship concerned, should 
have the choice of determining whether a 
new vessel should be constructed in Govern- 
ment or private facilities to insure that both 
are used to the best advantage in obtaining 
ships of the most advanced type. 

The primary function of the naval indus- 
trial establishments is to support the fleet. 
The first consideration in that respect in- 
volves maintenance, repair, preservation, and 
improvements in existing ships; the con- 
struction of new vessels is a secondary con- 
sideration to this primary function. In ad- 
dition to the active fleet there is now a re- 
serve fieet of approximately 5,000,000 tons. 

I want to correct a typographical error ap- 
pearing in the Senate Report No. 630 for this 
bill, near the top of page 4, wherein it states 
that the Navy now has a reserve fleet of 
500,000,000 tons. This should read “approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 tons.” 

It is the opinion of the Navy Department 
that the maintenance and preservation of 
the active and reserve fleets will maintain 
all naval facilities which it is practicable to 
continue in operation at a level consistent 
with economy and availabie funds. In ad- 
dition to this, special types, and types of 
ships classified for security reasons, will con- 
tinue to be built in naval facilities. Con- 
struction of standard-type vessels for which 
specifications are clearly drawn is considered 
to be properly within the field of private in- 
dustry. The Navy Department proposes that 
a fair and equal allocation of new-vessel con- 
struction work shall be made between Gov- 
ernment and private yards insofar as it is 
possible, considering the conditions and pro- 
cedures described above. 

The fiscal effects of the repeal of the pro- 
visions as set out in the proposed legislation 
cannot be adequately determined; however, 
it is believed that no additional expense will 
be incurred by the Government and that 
savings may, in fact, be anticipated. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1356) providing for the in- 
corporation of the Franco-American 
War Veterans, was anounced as next in 
order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 430) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, approved May 
29, 1930, as amended, so as to make 
such act applicable to officers and em- 
ployees of national farm loan associa- 
tions and production credit associations 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1557) to incorporate the 
Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States of America, was announced as 
next in order, 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1375) to incorporate the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States 
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of America, was announced as next in 
order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3978) to provide for 
the temporary advancement in ranks 
and increase in salary of lieutenants in 
the Metropolitan Police force of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, serving as supervisors 
of certain squads, was announced as next 
in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1663) to prohibit the pay- 
ment of retirement annuities to former 
Members of Congress convicted of of- 
fenses involving the improper use of 
authority, influence, power, or privileges 
as Members of Congress, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 968) to authorize the Pub- 
lic Utilites Commission of the District of 
Columbia to limit the number of taxi- 
cabs licensed and operated in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was announced as next 
in order. . 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4042) to control the 
export to foreign countries of gasoline 
and petroleum products from the United 
States, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed ovér. 

The bill (S. 1653) to control the export 
to foreign countries of gasoline and pe- 
troleum products from the United States, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERMMENT 


The bill (H. R. 1350) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to establish a National 
Archives of the United States Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes,” was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 1015) to amend section 7 of 
the act of June 25, 1910, as amended, to 
reduce the interest rate on postal-sav- 
ings deposits to 1 percent per annum, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 37) 
requesting the President to proclaim 
February 1 as National Freedom Day, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
joint resolution will ke passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 111) 
approving the agreement between the 
United States and Canada relating to 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin 
with the exception of certain provisions 
thereof, was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
joint resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2239) to amend sec- 
tion 13 (a) of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944, as amended, was announced as 
next in order. 

SEvERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1004) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, so as to provide that 
no person shall be appointed as a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission or 
as general manager of such Commission 
until an investigation, with respect to 
character, associations, and loyalty of 
such person shall have been made by the 
FBI, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 164) 
to authorize the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation of Washington, Dis- 
trict 6f Columbia, to make loans to fur 
farmers and for other purposes was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
joint resolution will be passed over. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE RESEARCH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S 2038) to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to conduct research on foot- 
and-mouth disease and other diseases 
of animals and to amend the act of May 
29, 1884. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, this bill 
would permit the acquisition of land, 
and would also authorize the establish- 
ment of a research laboratory in the 
United States to further the acquisition 
of knowledge regarding foot-and-mouth 
disease. The disease exists now in cen- 
tral Mexico, only a few hundred miles 
from the border of the United States. 
In the event there should be an outbreak 
of that disease in the United States, it 
could cost livestock farmers many mil- 
lion dollars. For that reason it is felt 
and recommended by the Department of 
Agriculture that a research laboratory 
should be established somewhere, either 
on an island adjacent to the United 
States, or within some area of the United 
States, so that research could be con- 
ducted, and so as to perfect the known 
vaccine which exists today, or develop 
some other type of vaccine to guard 
against the disease. That is the purpose 
of the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Reserving the right 
to object, I should like to say to the able 
Senator from Minnesota that I fully rec- 
ognize the importance of eradicating 
foot-and-mouth disease, because there 
was a very bad outbreak in my State of 
California in 1924 and in 1929, which 
resulted in the loss of tens of thousands 
of head of cattle to the farmers of the 
State. The State Department of Agri- 
culture is very much concerned about 
the establishment of a laboratory within 
the continental confines of the United 
States. This virus is so infectious that 
if it should spread from a place which 
was not properly segregated it might 
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cause untold loss to the livestock indus- 
try and dairy industry of the Nation. 
I was wondering whether the Senator 
would have any objecticn to an amend- 
ment which would limit the establish- 
ment of such a laboratory to an offshore 
island. ; 

Mr. THYE. I should have no objec- 
tion to such an amendment, but I call 
the Senator’s attention to this fuct: It 
has been brought to our notice that a 
peninsula could be found, and it might 
be possible to isolate the point of it so 
that those on the peninsula could have 
contact with the mainland, so to speak, 
and the laboratory would not be estab- 
lished on an island, leading to difficulty 
of navigating to and from the island, and 
necessitating the personnel having to be 
transported by boat to the island for the 
purpose of conducting the research ac- 
tivities. I think that if the Senator 
would examine the map he would prob- 
ably find a peninsula which could be en- 
tirely segregated from the adjoining 
land, either by a fence or by a bridge. 
I could call his attention to such a 
peninsula if I cared to do so, but I do 
not think we should disclose the par- 
ticular location at this time. That is 
why I do not desire to be specific. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wonder if the 
Senator would object to having the bill 
go to the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. THYE. I may say that delay in 
deciding this question is embarrassing to 
the Department of Agriculture. While 
I do not say that I would object to the 
bill going over today, if it should be de- 
layed for another day, I would ask the 
Senator to examine the matter very care- 
fully, because every minute of delay is 
jeopardizing the livestock industry of the 
United States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am fully alive to 
the importance of the problem; and if 
this bill called for an appropriation of 
funds to finance combating the disease 
and there were an emergent situation, I 
should not even hold the bill up and ask 
that it go to the end of the calendar 
today, but I should like to have a chance 
to examine the bill. 

Mr. THYE. If the Senator will ask 
that it be placed at the end of the cal- 
endar, that will be satisfactory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be placed at the end of the 
calendar. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2123) to exempt certain 
officers of the Regular Army and Regular 
Air Force from the provisions of statutes 
requiring retirement by reason of age, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


TRANSPORTATION FOR CERTAIN GOV- 
ERNMENT AND OTHER PERSONNEL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1525) to provide for furnishing 
transportation for certain Government 
and other personnel, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Armed Services with 
amendments. 


The 
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The first committee amendment was, 
on page 1, line 3, after the words “Sec- 
retary of”, to strike out “War or”, and 
insert “the Army.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to allow the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force to furnish 
bus transportation in places where com- 
mercial transportation is not available, 
such as experimental stations in desert 
areas, where we are now carrying on 
some experiments, to which commercial 
transportation is not possible. The bill 
would allow such service to be continued 
under the same powers as existed during 
wartime. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the bill affect per 
diem payments? 

Mr. GURNEY. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment of the committee 
was on page 2, line 4, after the word 
“Navy”, to insert “or the Secretary of 
the Air Force.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in para- 
graph 1, page 2, line 8, after the words 
“by the’, to strike out “War Department 
or Navy Department” and insert “De- 
partment of the Army, the Department 
of the Navy, or the Department of the 
Air Force,”; in line 12, after the words 
“of the”, to strike out “War Department 
or Navy Department,” and insert “De- 
partment of the Army, the Department 
of the Navy, or the Department of the 
Air Force”; in line 18, after the words 
“Secretary of”, to strike out “Wai or” 
and insert “the Army,” and in line 19, 
after the word “Navy”, to insert “or the 
Secretary of the Air Force.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in para- 
graph 2, page 3, line 3, after the words 
“Secretary of”, to strike out “War or” and 
insert “the Army”; and in line 4, after 
the word “Navy”, to insert “or the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in para- 
graph 3, page 3, line 13, after the words 
“Secretary of”, to strike out “War or” 
and insert “the Army”; and in line 14, 
after the word “Navy” to insert “or the 
Secretary of the Air Force.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in para- 
graph 4, on page 3, line 19, after the 
wasds “Secretary of”, to strike out “War 
and” and insert “the Army”; in line 20, 
after the word “Navy”, to insert “and 
the Secretary of the Air Force’’} in line 
22, after the words “Secretary of”, to 
strike out “War or” and insert “the 
Army”; in line 23, after the word “Navy”, 
to strike out “or the Secretary of the Air 


Force”; and on page 4, line 2, after the. 


word “means”, to insert “that reasonable 
effort has been made to induce operators 
of private facilities to provide the neces- 
sary service.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, 
page 4, line 8, after the words “Secre- 
tary of”, to strike out “War and” and in- 
sert “the Army’; in line 9, after the word 
“Navy”, to insert “and the Secretary of 
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the Air Force”; in line 17, after the word 
“operation”, to strike out “and”; in line 
18, after the words “Secretary of”, to 
strike out “War or” and insert “the 
Army”; in line 19, after the word “Navy”, 
to insert “or the Secretary of the Air 
Force”; and in line 20, after the word 
“exercised’’, to insert a semicolon and the 
following: “and (5) for each activity for 
which transportation facilities were pro- 
vided, the maximum number of motor 
vehicles or water carriers used, the total 
miles operated, the total revenue from 
fares or proceeds from the leasing or 
chartering of equipment, the operating 
and maintenance expense, depreciation, 
gross cost, and net cost.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever the 
Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the 
Navy, or the Secretary of the Air Force shall 
determine that the effective conduct of the 
affairs of his department requires assured 
and adequate transportation facilities to and 
from their places of employment for per- 
sonnel attached to or employed by such 
department, including, during any period of 
war, personnel attached to or employed by 
private plants engaged in the manufacture 
of material for such departments, he is 
hereby authorized in the absence of adequate 
private or other facilities to provide such 
transportation, by motor vehicle or water 
carrier, subject, however, to the following 
provisions and conditions: 

1. The equipment required to provide such 
transportation facilities may be either pur- 
chased, leased, or chartered for operation by 
the Department of the Army, the Department 
of the Navy, or the Department of the Air 
Force, and when so obtained may be main- 
tained and operated either by enlisted per- 
sonnel, civil employees of the Department of 
the Army, the Department.of the Navy, or 
the Department of the Air Force or by private 
personnel under contract with such depart- 
ments. Equipment so obtained may also be 
leased or chartered to private or public car- 
riers for operation under such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary of the 
Air Force, or such official within their respec- 
tive departments as they may designate, shall 
determine necessary and advisable under the 
existing circumstances: Provided, That any 
equipment purchased, leased, or operated by 
authority of this act shall have a seating 
capacity of 12 or more passengers. 

2. That in each case where transportation 
facilities are provided hereunder, reasonable 
rates of fare for the service furnished shall 
be established and charged under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary of 
the Air Force shall prescribe; the receipts 
from such fares, and the proceeds from the 
leasing or chartering of any equipment as 
provided in the foregoing paragraph, shall 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of miscellaneous receipts. 

3. The facilities and service authorized 
hereunder shall be utilized only for the 
transportation of personnel heretofore enu- 
merated and for the purpose heretofore 
stated, under such rules and regulations as 
may be prescribed by authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
or the Secretary of the Air Force: Provided, 
however, That where the equipment and 
facilities herein provided for are pooled 
under lease or charter agreements, the re- 
ciprocal use of Government-owned and pri- 
vate-owned equipment shall be deemed to be 
within the intent of this paragraph, 
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4. The authority herein granted the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Air Force shall be 
exercised in each case only after a determi- 
nation by the Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary of 
the Air Force, or such official within their 
respective departments as they may desig- 
nate, as the case may be, that existing pri- 
vate and other facilities are not and cannot 
be rendered adequate by other means, that 
reasonable effort has been made to induce 
operators of private facilities to proyide the 
necessary service, and that its exercise will 
result in the most efficient method of sup- 
plying transportation to the personnel con- 
cerned and a proper utilization of transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Air Force, respec- 
tively, to file with the Congress, within 60 
days after the end of the fiscal year a sum- 
marized report of the exercise of the au- 
thority herein granted, which report shall 
include (1) location, nature, and size of the 
activity for which transportation facilities 
were provided; (2) type, amount, and original 
cost of equipment furnished; (3) outline of 
lease or charter for rented or reciprocally 
used equipment with total costs for period 
of use or operation; (4) citation of author- 
ity of the Secretary of the Army, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, or the Secretary of the Air 
Force under which exércised; and (5) for 
each activity for which transportation facili- 
ties were provided, the maximum number of 
motor vehicles or water carriers used, the 
total miles operated, the total revenue from 
fares or proceeds from the leasing or char- 
tering of equipment, the operating and 
maintenance expense, depreciation, gross 
cost, and net cost. 

Sec. 3. The act entitled “An act to provide 
for furnishing transportation for certain 
Government and other personnel necessary 
for the effective prosecution of the war, and 
for other purposes,” approved December 1, 
1942 (56 Stat. 1024), as amended by sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of section 1 of the act 
of April 9, 1946 (60 Stat. 86), is hereby 
repealed. 


TEMPORARY EXTENSION OF CERTAIN 
POWERS UNDER SECOND DECONTROL 
ACT OF 1947 


The bill (S. 1807) to provide for the 
temporary extension of the Export Con- 
trol Act and title ITI of the Second War 
Powers Act, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair calls the attention of the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tart] to House bill 5391, 
which has just been messaged from the 
House of Representatives, which the 
clerk will state by title. 

The Cuter CLterkK. A bill (H. R. 5391) 
to continue for a temporary period cer- 
tain powers, authority, and discretion 
conferred on the President by the Sec- 
ond Decontrol Act of 1947. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the bill 
which has just been called on the calen- 
dar would extend the Second Decontrol 
Act for a period of a year or more. The 
House has passed a measure providing 
for a 30-day extension of the Second 
Decontrol Act. My own suggestion is 
that the Senate proceed to consider the 
House bill, and to amend it so as to ex- 
tend the controls for 90 days. In my 
opinion, by the first of June we may be 
able to eliminate a good many of the 
controls contained in the Second De- 
contro] Act. We probably will have to 
continue the control of tin, although it 
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is possible something may develop in the 
next 3 months which will make that un- 
necessary. Butif the import controls on 
fats and oils, the import controls on rice, 
and a good many other controls which 
are contained in this particular act are 
carefully examined by the committee 
and if we put off final action until some- 
where near the end of the session so 
we can see whether or not certain con- 
trols can be eliminated, I think we will 
find that some can be eliminated, so 
we will only have to continue the very 
limited number of controls that still re- 
main under the Second War Powers Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
House bill 5391. 

The. PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
5391) to continue for a temporary period 
certain powers, authority, and discre- 
tion conferred on the President by the 
Second Decontrol Act of 1947. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in two 
places in the House bill the date March 
3l appears. I offer the amendment that 
in both cases the date be changed from 
March 31 to May 31; in other words, that 
“May” be substituted for “March” in 
both instances. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time, 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wanted 
to ask a question before the bill was 
passed. What provision is made in it for 
tin? 

Mr. TAFT. There is a continuation of 
the powers which now exist, for a period 
of 90 days. 

Mr. LODGE. Is there a substantial 
difference between the Senate bill and 
the House bill? 

Mr. TAFT. None whatever, I think, 
except I believe the Senate bill eliminated 
quinine. I think that is about all the 
difference there is. Quinine had been 
decontrolled anyway. At any rate, 
under the bill control is continued for 
90 days only. ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair assumes that the Senator from 
Ohio wishes to have the Senate bill 
indefinitely postponed? 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Senate bill 
might well remain on the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Very 

well; the bill will remain on the calendar. 

AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT—RAILROAD REORGANIZATION 


The bill (H. R. 2298) to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should be 
very glad if the Senator would withhold 
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his objection so I could make a brief 
explanation of the hill. 

Mr. LANGER. The bill is very impor- 
tant. I have not had time to examine 
it. I shall be glad, however, to withhold 
my objection. 

Mr. REED. Normally I would agree 
with the Senator from North Dakota that 
important legislation such as is con- 
tained in House bill 2298 should not be 
passed on the call of the calendar. How- 
ever, the subject matter of the bill has 
been debated for 3 years in both Houses 
of Congress. The House has passed six 
or seven bills dealing with the subject. 
Two years ago the Senate passed a bill 
dealing with the subject, which was 
vetoed by the President. The Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
has considered the bill. The committee 
has held hearings. We have deleted from 
the bill every controversial point. No 
one, to my knowledge, objects to any pra- 
vision of the bill. The committee re- 
ported it‘unanimously. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission gave it a prompt 
and vigorous recommendation. The or- 
ganizations which make loans to the 
railroads do not. object. The railroads 
themselves want it. There is no objec- 
tion to the bill from any source of which 
I have knowledge. 

I should like to. say one thing further. 
There is an important railroad in the 
northeastern section of the United States 
which has some early maturities of 
bonded indebtedness. It is important 
that the bill pass at an early date in 
order to give the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
the benefit which would come from the 
operation of the bill. I hope there will 
be no objection to it. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me at that point? 

Mr. REED. Yes, I shall be happy to 


‘yield; but I remind the Senator that I 


have only 5 minutes. 

Mr. HAWKES. I shall take the time 
I now consume out of my own time. I 
simply want to say that the Senator 
from North Dakota would like very much 
to have the Senator from Kansas cite 
the two or three important things the 
bill would do. The Senator from North 
Dakota is not opposed to the bill. He 
simply wants the Senator from Kansas 
to cite the simple things which have been 
debated and handled by the Senator 
from Kansas and myself and dozens of 
others for 2 or 3 years. 

I am thoroughly in accord with what 
the Senator from Kansas has said. The 
committee has studied this problem. 
There has been a meeting of minds on 
this bill. In my opinion, the subject 
has been thoroughly discussed, and the 
bill should be passed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, up to this 
time there has been no way to reorganize 
a railroad except through equity receiv- 
ership, or under section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. Both those procedures are 
lengthy. They require much time and 
an enormous amount of money. 

The first part of House bill 2298 pro- 
vides a voluntary method, which the 
Congress first recognized in the passage 
of the so-called Chandler Act in 1938. 
That was followed by the McLaughlin 
Act, which I think was passed in 1942. 
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We have written into this bill what is 
intended to be a permanent statute, pro- 
viding a method by which railroads may 
take advantage, through voluntary re- 
organization, of what the Congress did 
in the Chandler Act and in the Mc- 
Laughlin Act. 

Furthermore, we have attempted to 
provide for a period in the future, if it 
should ever come—and we all hope it will 
not—when railroads may be in as bad 
condition as they were in 1930. Wehave 
imposed upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission an obligation to report any 
changes which may occur during the 
process of reorganization. Some reor- 
ganization plans have covered a period 
of 6 or 7 years, and the financial condi- 
tion of the bankrupt railroad has 
changed considerably. 

There is no objection from any source 
to any provision of this bill. We have 
sought to impose certain duties upon 
the courts and upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. We have written 
the best provision we could for an equi- 
table division all around, including the 
stockholders, the bondholders, and all 
concerned in railroad reorganization. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. AIKEN. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, where does 
the objection come from? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Vermont objected. 

Mr. AIKEN. I object to the present 
consideration of the bill. I appreciate 
the Senator’s explanation, but it is too 
much to digest on the spur of the mo- 
ment. I should like time to read and 
study the bill. c . 

Mr. REED. It has been on the calen- 
dar for some time. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. REED subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I have had a conversation with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
who authorizes me to say that he with- 
draws his objection to the bill H. R. 
2298, which is No. 936 on the calendar. 
I ask that the Senate return to that bill. 

Mr. LANGER. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
jection is heard. f 


SERVICE CREDIT FOR PAY PURPOSES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1790) to amend the act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act to credit certain 
service performed by members of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service prior to reaching 18 years 
of age for the purpose of computing lon- 
gevity pay, or for other pay purposes,” 
approved March 6, 1946, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Armed 
Services with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 

That (a) the first section of the ac: en- 
titled “An act to credit certain service per- 
formed by members of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Gecdetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service prior to 
reaching 18 years of age for the purpose of 
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computing longevity pay, or for other pay 
purposes,” approved March 6, 1946 (Public 
Law 309, 79th Cong.), is amended by insert- 
ing immediately following “Army,” the 
words “Air Force.” 

(b) Section 2 of such act is amended to 
read as follows: “The provisions of this act 
shall be effective from June 1, 1942.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ADMISSION OF CANADIAN STUDENTS TO 
SERVICE ACADEMIES 


The bill (S. 1723) to amend Public Law 
168, Seventy-seventh Congress, first ses- 
sion, an act to authorize the course of 
instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, this 
bill does not increase the appropriations, 
nor does it increase the number of stu- 
dents at either West Point or Annapolis. 
It amends the law to give representation 
to students from Canada—the same rep- 
resentation as is accorded to students of 
other American republics. It would put 
no more students in Annapolis or West 
Point. Because of the unification of the 
armed services, the bill was written in 
this form to amend the old Navy Edu- 
cational Act. 

Mr. LODGE. As I understand, the 
bill would not change the fundamental 
course of instruction. : 


Mr. MAYBANK. Oh, no. It would 


merely give the right to the Academy to 


add Canadian students, as students from 
Central American or South American 
republics are added, the number not to 
exceed the present number of 20. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LANGER. What is it proposed to 
do with respect to Central and South 
American countries? 

Mr. MAYBANK. At the present time 
a certain number of students from Amer- 
ican republics are permitted to attend 
West Point and Annapolis. The bill 
would merely give the same privilege to 
students from Canada. 

Mr. LANGER. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1107) to amend Section 2 
of the joint resolution approved Novem- 
ber 17, 1941, relating to the arming of 
American vessels was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of this bill? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1571) to promote the na- 
tional defense by increasing the member- 
ship of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of this bill? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let the bill go over. 


The 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


CONTROL OF GRAIN FOR PRODUCTION OF 
ETHYL ALCOHOL 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 186) to 
authorize allocation and inventory con- 
trol of grain for the production of ethyl 
alcohol, to conserve grain in aid of the 
national defense, and in furtherance of 
stabilization of the national economy. 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, with re- 
gard to Senate Joint Resolution 186, 
when similar legislation was under con- 
sideration during the special session cer- 
tain statements were placed in the 
REcorp with regard to a well-considered 
Pennsylvania industry, in connection 
with its grain quota, and also with re- 
gard to the grain and grain products 
used by that company during the period 
from October 26, 1947 to December 31, 
1947. 


In view of those statements, and in 
order that the record may be kept 
straight, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
a statement with regard to the history 
of Publicker Industries Inc., a Pennsyl- 
vania industry; also a letter from the 
Department of Agriculture with regard 
to the grain quota of that company, in 
comparison with the industry as a whole; 
and also a letter from the Treasury De- 
partment which sets forth that no grain 
or grain products were used by that com- 
pany for the period from October 26, 
1947, to December 31, 1947. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Rrecorp, as follows: 


AEOUT PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Publicker Industries, Inc., was founded in 
1913 in Philadelphia as the Publicker Com- 
mercial Alcohol Co, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing ethyl alcohol by the fermentation 
of blackstrap molasses. Alcohol, in various 
forms for industrial and beverage purposes, 
was produced in these early days, and bever- 
age spirits made from molasses were sold to 
rectifiers and other permittees as early es 
1913. In the late 1920’s the company began 
installing facilities for the production of 
alcohol from grain. 

In 1924 the company greatly expanded its 
facilities through the erection of its Bigler 
Street plant, which is now the largest.alcohol 
producer in the world. About 1928 grain- 
handling facilities were added to this plant 
and grain spirits were made and sold to per- 
mittees desiring this commodity. These fa- 
cilities were repeatedly enlarged. 

With the repeal of prohibition in 1933, Pub- 
licker actively entered the beverage-distilling 
field through a subsidiary, the Continental 
Distilling Corp. The original Continental 
plant now has the largest capacity of any 
beverage distillery in the world. When Pub- 
licker entered the distilled-spirits field, com- 
petitors like Seagram had not yet acquired 
their first United States plant, while Schen- 
ley and National Distillers were still to begin 
the acquisition of small plants which is re- 
sponsible for their present size. These ac- 
quisitions reached a peak during the wartime 
expansion of these companies when the entire 
beverage industry was producing war alcohol. 
Much of their present position in the in- 
dustry came about through the purchase of 
many small units with whisky in storage, 
while Publicker’s growth was one of expan- 
sion by increasing its own facilities. 
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In the spring of 1941 Publicker officials 
pointed out to the Government that the in- 
creasing effectiveness of Nazi submarine ac- 
tivities threatened the entire industrial alco- 
hol production of the United States. To 
forestall the Nazi U-boat menace, Publicker 
urged the Government to equip all alcohol- 
producing plants on the east coast with grain- 
handling facilities, so that they would no 
longer be dependent upon molasses. 

When war came Publicker, along with other 
United States producers, concentrated its 
vast facilities on the production of alcohol 
for our wartime program. Without awaiting 
Government action, Publicker in the summer 
of 1941 made arrangements to switch a large 
part of its existing fermentation and dis- 
tilling capacity to the use of grain at its 
Bigler Street plant. As a result the company 
was able to handle 45,000 bushels of grain a 
day. This gave the company a daily grain 
alcohol production of approximately 225,000 
gallons. Immediately after Pearl Harbor the 
Publicker company ‘applied for priorities to 
construct at its own expense 65,000 bushels 
additional daily grain-handling facilities, 

The Government delayed action on this re- 
quest until the summer,of 1942—until it de- 
veloped a grain-handling program for the 
entire beverage- and industrial-alcohol in- 
dustry. At least 26 projects for the wartime 
expansion of distillery and industrial alcohol 
plants were included in this program. Pub- 
licker, first to propose the expansion of grain- 
handling facilities for the industry, was prac- 
tically the last to have its project approved. 

Practically each and every United States 
distillery and industrial alcohol plant which 
could possibly contribute to the war effort 
received Government aid in the form of 
equipment and/or priorities, and in most 
cases the Government financed their war- 
time expansion. 

In the case of Publicker the Government 
installed primarily equipment to dry the resi- 
due after distillation. This was done to avoid ° 
waste of valuable cattle feed. 

It must be distinctly understood that not 
one gallon of additional fermentation or still 
capacity was added to the Publicker plant 
with or without Government money during 
the war. The fermentation and still capacity 
had been provided by the company at its own 
expense prior to the war. One beer still was 
included in the above-mentioned grain-han- 
dling program, but it was for the production 
of butanol and acetone, two highly essential 
war chemicals, of which Publicker is also the 
largest producer. Publicker would have been 
able, even without the Government grain- 
handling facilities, to have greatly increased 
its alcohol production from grain, but this 
would have entailed the utilization of many 
makeshift methods and would have resulted 
in especially high-cost alcohol to the Gov- 
ernment, 

It is interesting to point out here that the 
foresight of the Publicker Co. in expanding 
its grain-handling facilities in the summer 
of 1941, a year before Government action, 
practically kept the Government's synthetic- 
rubber program going. Originally, the Gov- 
ernment started its synthetic-rubber pro- 
gram on a 100-percent-petroleum basis. 
Then, as a result of the Bernard M. Baruch 
report, it was changed to part alcohol and 
part petroleum production. But the stepped- 
up United States aviation program caused so 
heavy a demand for butane for high-test gas- 
oline, that petroleum for the rubber program 
had to be diverted for wartime aviation ex- 
pansion. Publicker, having prior to.the war 
increased its grain-handling capacity to 45,- 
000 bushels, was by far the largest single 
producer of alcohol needed for synthetic-rub- 
ber production, which kept the program going 
until the Government could expand the pro- 
duction capacity of other distillers and in- 
dustrial-alcohol plants, 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 6, 1948, 
Dr. Lewis H. Marks, 
Executive Vice President, 
Publicker Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Dr. Marks: This is in reply to your 
letter of January 30, 1948, in which you re- 
quest data regarding Publicker Industries 
grain quota in comparison with that for the 
industry as a whole. The Publicker plants 
under consideration are Continental Distil- 
ling Corp., RD 1 Pa.; Continental Distilling 
Corp., RD 14 Pa.; Kinsey Distilling Corp., RD 
10 Pa.; and Publicker Industries, Inc., IAP 
160 Pa. 

On a strict capacity basis, the Publicker 
companies consolidated grain quota would 
have been 23.5 percent of the industry's 
total, 

On the present allocation formula, as pre- 
sented in appendix A of the Order Allocating 
Grain to Distillers, the Publicker companies’ 
consolidated quota is 14.7 percent of the 
industry's total. 

Sincerely, 

N. E. Dopp, 
Under Secretary. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 17, 1948. 

Dr. Lewis H. Marks, 
Executive Vice President, 
Publicker Industries, Inc., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN: Receipt is acknowledged of 
your letter of February 4, 1948, requesting 
confirmation from Bureau records of the fol- 
lowing statements concerning the use of 
grain by Publicker companies from October 
26, 1947, through January 1, 1948: 

1. Whether the Publicker companies, in- 
cluding all of the grain distilling plants oper- 
ated by Publicker, including its subsidiaries 
Continental and Kinsey, did in fact stop 
mashing grain for beverage purposes on 
October 25. 

2. Whether the Publicker companies used 
any grain for beverege purposes during the 
period October 26, 1947, to January 1, 1948, 
inclusive. 

According to the records in this office, the 
quantity of grain and grain products used 
at plants operated by Publicker companies 
for the period October 26, 1947, to December 
31, 1947, inclusive, was as follows: 

R. D. No. 8—Publicker Commercial Alcohol 
Co. of Louisiana, Inc., Westwego, La.: None. 

R. D. No. 1—Continental Distilling Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: None. 

R. D. No. 10—Kinsey Distilling Corp., Lin- 
field, Pa.; None. 

R. D. No. 14—Continental Distilling Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: None. 

I. A. P. No. 29—Publicker Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: None. 

I, A. P. No. 231—Continental Distilling 
Corp., Philadelphia, Pa.: None. 

I. A. P. No. 239—Publicker Commercial 
Alcohol Co. of Louisiana, Inc., Westwego, La.: 
None. 

I. A. P. No, 160—Publicker Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 28,856,655 pounds (515,- 
297.4 bushels) used in butyl-acetone fermen- 
tation (from which 245,555 proof gallons of 
ethyl alcohol was produced). 

The Bureau records are not such as will 
permit the determination of whether the 
ethyl alcohol was used for industrial or bev- 
erage purposes, However, the Bureau has 
been advised by the district supervisor, Alco- 
hol Tax Unit, Philadelphia, Pa., that the 
ethyl alcohol derived from the butyl-acetone 
fermentation process at industrial alcohol 
plant No. 160, operated by Publicker Indus- 
tries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., during the pe- 
riod from October 26, 1947, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, was denatured under various 
formulas for industrial purposes, 
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Statistics for January 1, 1948, are not avail- 
able. 
Very truly yours, 
CARROLL E. MEALEY, 
Deputy Commissioner. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of Senate Joint Resolution 186? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let the joint reso- 
lution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
joint resolution will be passed over. 


USE AND OCCUPANCY OF NATIONAL 
FOREST LANDS 


The bill (H. R. 1809) to facilitate the 
use and occupancy of national forest 
lands and for other purposes was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I note that 
the provisions of House bill 1809, Calen- 
dar 943, permit the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to adopt rules and regulations 
permitting the use by private individuais 
of portions of the public domain within 
national forests for a period up to 30 
years. I also note that there is no pro- 
vision for giving notice of intention to 
do so. In view of the fact that this plan 
includes commercialization of those 
areas, unless the bill can be amended to 
provide for adequate public notice I must 
ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2142) to make the Govern- 
ment-owned alcohol plant at Muscatine, 
Iowa, available for processing agricul- 
tural commodities in the furtherance of 
authorized programs of the Department 
of Agriculture, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. , 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


PAYMENT OF SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
OF CERTAIN OFFICIALS OF FORT PECK 
GENERAL COUNCIL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1021) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to pay salaries and ex- 
penses of the chairman, secretary, and 
clerk, of the Fort Peck General Council, 
members of the Fort Peck Business Com- 
mittee, and other committees appointed 
by said Fort Peck General Council, and 
official delegates of the Fort Peck Tribe, 
which had been reported from the for- 
mer Committee on Public Lands with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior, or his 
duly authorized representative, is hereby au- 
thorized, beginning as of July 1, 1947, and 
until otherwise directed by Congress, to pay 
out of any unobligated tribal funds of the 
Fort Peck Indians in the Treasury of the 
United States the following salaries and 
expenses: 

To the chairman, secretary, and clerk of 
the Fort Peck General Council and members 
of the Fort Peck Tribal Executive Board or 
other committees appointed by the general 
council, when engaged on business of the 
tribes, a salary of not to exceed $8 per day 
and a per diem of not to exceed #3 in lieu 
of subsistence and all other expenses; to such 
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official delegates of the Fort Peck Tribes, who 
may carry on the business of the tribes at the 
seat of government, a salary of not to exceed 
$8 per day and a per diem of $10 in lieu of 
subsistence and all other expenses: Provided, 
That the rate of salary and per diem paid shall 
be fixed in advance by the general council 
of said tribes or by the tribal executive board 
of the said tribes. if authorized by said gen- 
eral council: Provided further, That the offi- 
cial delegates of the tribes carrying on said 
business at the seat of government shall also 
receive the usual railroad and sleeping-car 
or airplane transportation to and from the 
seat of government, or, if travel is by auto- 
mobile, delegates furnishing such transpor- 
tation shall receive an amount equivalent to 
the cost of their railroad and sleeping-car 
transportation to and from the seat of gov- 
ernment, but salary and per diem shall not 
be paid to delegates traveling by automobile 
for any period in excess of the time required 
to perform the travel by railroad: Provided 
further, That the total amount of the afore- 
said salaries and expenses shall not exceed 
$10,000 per annum: And provided further, 
That the length of stay of the official dele- 
gates at the seat of governmént shall be de- 
termined by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? What 
is the Fort Peck General Council? Is it 
a council of Indians? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
Fort Peck General Council is a council 
of the Indians. These funds belong to 
the Indians and are held in trust by the 
Secretary of the Interior. The bill 
merely authorizes him to pay the salaries 
of officers of the tribal council. It has 
the full approval of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read 
“A bill authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to pay salaries and expenses of 
the chairman, secretary, and clerk of the 
Fort Peck General Council, members of 
the Fort Peck tribal executive board, 
and other committees appointed by said 
Fort Peck General Council, and official 
delezates of the Fort Peck Tribes.” 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL SERVICE 
LIFE INSURANCE ACT 


The bill (H. R. 4141) to amend sub- 
section 602 (d) (5) of the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance Act of 1940, as amend- 
ed, to extend for 2 years the time within 
which eligible persons may apply for 
gratuitous insurance benefits was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR BURIAL IN NATIONAL 
CEMETERIES 


The bill (S. 1620) to establish eligibil- 
ity for burial in national cemeteries, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I do not 
have my detailed notes with me at the 
moment, but I can give the Senator the 
explanation in substance. 
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In the past, the custom has been to 
permit the burial of the wife of a service- 
man in a national cemetery in antici- 
pation that sometime his body would 
be placed alongside hers. This bill per- 
mits the removal of bodies in order that 
they may be placed in the same burial 
lot, if, as and when that is found de- 
sirable. It is a custom that has been 
followed by the Department for a long 
time, but it has been done without defi- 
nite legal authority. The Department 
wishes to continue the custom which has 
prevailed in the past, but to have defi- 
nite authority for doing so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1620) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That burial in national 
cemeteries of the remains of the following 
classes of persons is authorized under such 
regulations as the Secretary of War may pre- 
scribe: (a) Any member or former member 
of the armed forces of the United States 
whose last service terminated honorably, by 
death or otherwise; (b) any citizen of the 
United States who, during any war in which 
the United States has been or may hereafter 
be engaged, served in the armed forces of 
any government allied with the United States 
during such war, and whose last service ter- 
minated honorably, by death or otherwise; 
and (c) the wife, husband, widow, widower, 
minor child, and, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of War, unmarried adult child of 
any of the persons enumerated in (a) and 
(b) herein: Provided, That the remains of 
those persons enumerated in (c), above, may, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be 
removed from a national cemetery proper 
and interred in the post section of a national 
cemetery or in a post cemetery if, upon death, 
tue related member of the armed forces of 
the United States or allied government is 
not buried in the same or an adjoining grave 
site. Persons who were members of the Cabi- 
net of the President of the United States at 
any time during the period between April 6, 
1917, and November 11, 1918, may also be 
buried in any national cemetery: Provided, 
That the interment is without cost to the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. Section 4878, Revised Statutes, as 
amended (24 U.S. C. 281), is hereby repealed. 


DE SOTO NATIONAL MEMORIAL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4023) to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the De Soto National Memo- 
rial, in the State of Florida, and for other 
purposes, which had been-reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, with an amendment, on page 2, 
in line 18, after the word “sums’’, to in- 
sert “not to exceed $25,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


SEWAGE-DISPOSAL SYSTEM FOR YORK- 
TOWN AREA OF COLONIAL NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL PARK, VA. 


The bill (H. R. 2159) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to prepare 
plans and estimates for a sewage-dis- 
posal system to'serve the Yorktown area 
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of the Colonial National Historical Park, 
Va., and for other purposes, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 2453) to provide for the 
establishment and operation of a re- 
search laboratory in North Dakota lig- 
nite-consuming region was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, although I shall 
not object, let me say that I do not have 
a copy of the bill in my calendar file. I 
would ask the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska to advise the Senate as to 
the amount of the authorization car- 
ried in the bill, inasmuch as I do not have 
the bill before me. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. Mr. President, 
let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Iowa has asked that the 
bill go over, and it will be passed over. 


DESIGNATION OF PARK RIVER DAM AND 
RESERVOIR PROJECT AS HOMME RES- 
ERVOIR AND DAM 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 61) 
to provide for the designation of the Park 
River dam and reservoir project in 
Walsh County, N. Dak., as the Homme 
Reservoir and Dam, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will proceed to state the three bills 
which went to the end of the calendar. 


TAX-EXEMPT PROPERTY IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Cuter CierK. A bill (S. 1125) to 
define the real property exempt from 
taxation in the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment of the commit- 
tee was, on page 2, following section 2, 
to strike out: 

Sec. 3. Paragraph (p) of section 1 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(p) The building, or portion thereof, 
owned by a church and actually occupied and 


used as the episcopal residence of a bishop 
of such church.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
in line 23, after the word “Sec.”, to strike 
out “4” and insert “3.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
in line 17, after the word “Sec.”, to strike 
out “5” and insert ‘‘4.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAIN. I offer the amendment to 
which I referred a few moments ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington will be stated. 
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The Cuter CLERK. On page 3, in line 
11, after the word “exemption”, it is 
proposed to insert: 


And provided further, That use of the ex- 
empted property or receipt of rent or in- 
come therefrom shall not deprive such prop- 
erty of exemption under the following 
circumstances: 

(1) Where the owner of the property is 
an institution or organization entitled to 
exemption of its property under this act 
and a part of such property is made avail- 
able without charge for uSe by other insti- 
tutions or organizations whose property 
would be entitled to exemption under this 
act if owned by such other institutions or 
organizations; 

(2) Where rent or income is received from 
indigent persons, inmates, patients, students, 
or others who are able to pay and who legiti- 
mately receive the benefits or services of an 
institution or organization entitled to ex- 
emption under this act; or 

(3) Where rent or income is received from 
employees whose Official duties require that 
they live in the property exempted in order 
to properly perform such duties. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1125) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (c) 
of section 1 of the act entitled “An act to 
define the real property exempt from taxa- 
tion in the District of Columbia,” approved 
December 24, 1942 (56 Stat. 1089, ch. 826), 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Property belonging to foreign gov- 
ernments and used or held for legation pur- 
poses: Provided, That any such property not 
actually used for legation purposes shall be 
assessed and taxed unless the Secretary of 
State of the United States of America shall 
certify to the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia that the property is held for 
legation purposes due to the exigencies of 
war or other emergency and that it is in the 
interests of the United States that the ex- 
emption of such property from taxation be 
continued.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (0) of section 1 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(0) The building, or portion thereof, ac- 
tually occupied and used as a pastoral resi- 
dence by the pastor, rector, minister, or rabbi 
of a church: Provided, That such building 
be owned by the church or congregation for 
which said pastor, rector, minister, or rabbi 
officiates: And provided further, That not 
more than one such pastoral residence shall 
be exempt for any one church or congrega- 
tion.” 

Src. 3. Section 2 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. If any building or grounds, or por- 
tion thereof, entitled to exemption under 
the provisions of paragraphs (d) to (r) of 
section 1 of this act are not actually used 
by or for the activities of the institution or 
organization which owns such property and 
for the purposes for which exemption is 
granted, or are used to secure a rent or in- 
come of any character from any activity or 
use other than an activity or use which en- 
titles such property to exemption under this 
act, such building or grounds, or portion 
thereof, shall be assessed and taxed: Pro- 
vided, That lack of actual use of grounds 
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exempted under section 1 (r) (2) of this act 
shall not deprive such grounds of exemption: 
And provided further, That use of the ex- 
empted property or receipt of rent or income 
therefrom shall not deprive such property 
of exemption under the following circum- 
stances: 

“(1) Where the owner of the property is an 
institution or organization entitled to ex- 
emption of its property under this act and a 
part of such property is made available with- 
out charge for use by other institutions or 
organizations whose property would be en- 
titled to exemption under this act if owned 
by such other institutions or organizations; 

(2) Where rent or income is received from 
indigent persons, inmates, patients, students, 
or others who are able to pay and who legiti« 
mately receive the benefits or services of an 
institution or organization entitled to ex- 
emption under this act; or 

“(3) Where rent or income is received from 
employees whose official duties require that 
they live in the property exempted in order 
to properly perform such duties. If the tax 
assessed is not paid and becomes delinquent, 
it shall be collected by sale of the whole lot 
or parcel of land, with improvements thereon, 
or otherwise in the same manner as taxes on 
other real property in the District of Co- 
lumbia are collected.” 

Src. 4. Section 5 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. Any institution, organization, cor- 
poration, or association aggrieved by any as- 
sessment of real property deemed to be ex- 
empt-from taxation under the provisions of 
this act may appeal therefrom to the Board 
of Tax Appeals for the District of Columbia 
in the same manner and to the same extent 
as provided in sections 3 and 4 of title IX 
of the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 
1937, as amended: Provided, however, That 
payment of the tax shall not be prerequisite 
to any such appeal. No appeal under this 
section, nor any proceeding in any court, 
shall be filed or maintained to establish the 
exemption of any property deemed to be 
exempt unless, prior to July 1 of the fiscal 
year involved in any case, written applica- 
tion, in such form as may be prescribed by 
regulation, shall have been filed with the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
requesting that such property be placed on 
the i’st of property entitled to exemption.” 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I do not 
quite understand what the clerk has been 
calling. There is nothing now on the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk is .calling the bills which were 
passed over, and which reverted to the 
end of the calendar. 

Mr. TAFT. I understand. 


TRANSFER OF THE REMOUNT SERVICE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next bill which has 
been passed over and which has reverted 
to the end of the calendar. 

The Cuter CterK. A bill (H. R. 3484) 
to transfer the Remount Service from 
the War Department to the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, in respect to the bill just called 
by title, I have made an investigation. I 
find that the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] is not now on the floor 
of the Senate or in the city, and cannot 
be here today. Of course, in view of that 
fact, I shall not make the motion I have 
intended to make; but for a moment I 
should like to state to the Senate the 
issues involved. 
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Heretofore the War Department has 
maintained four remount stations in the 
United States—one located in Virginia, 
one located ir Nebraska, one located in 
California, and one located in Oklahoma. 
A bill was introduced to transfer those 
four remount stations to the Department 
of Agriculture. The bill passed the 
House, and came to the Senate, where it 
was referred—and properly so, I think— 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
But in my opinion, thereafter the bill 
should have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, for I regard this 
bill as one which should properly have 
been considered by two committees—in 
this case the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices 2nd also the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. The bill provides that the War De- 
partment shall relinquish its control of 
the stations, and that they shall be 
turned over to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services acted properly 
in the first instance; but when it recom- 
mended that the War Department should 
cease its operation of these remount sta- 
tions, then I construe that action to end 
the responsibility and authority of the 
Committee on Armed Servicss in the 
matter. I am not criticizing that cora- 
mittee because it saw fit to recommend 
that the four remount stations be turned 
over to the Department of Agriculture, 
with authority and directive to carry on 
the work of the Remount Service. 

Mr. President, I have no desire to in- 
terfere with the operation of the Re- 
mount Service in the State of Virginia. 
I have been to the station at Front Royal, 
and I think the land there is adapted to 
the Remount Service. If the Senators 
from Virginia want to have the Front 
Royal remount station continued as a 
remount station, I shall gladly accede to 
their request and shall be favorable to 
that program. 

If the Senators from the State of 
Nebraska want the remount station in 
Nebraska maintained there, I shall not 
have objection. In the same way, if the 
Senators from California want to have 
the remount station presently in Califor- 
nia maintained there, I shall have no ob- 
jection. 

But as to the remount station in my 
own State, I do have objection. I refer 
to the Fort Reno remount station, which 
is located on a tract embracing some 
10,000 acres of some of the finest land in 
the central section of the United States. 
Much of the land is bottom land. It is 
now covered with alfalfa. 

Mr. President, in Oklahoma we do not 
use horses very much any more. Okla- 
homa has mechanized its agricultural in- 
dustry. Today we use tractors, trucks, 
and other mechanical devices in our 
agricultural industry, and we do not need 
horses there any more. 

This bill proposes to continue these re- 
mount stations for the purpose of the 
propagation and production of riding 
horses—for example, polo ponies and 
show horses. That is all right for other 
States if they want it, but we do not want 
it in our State. So far as I can deter- 
mine, the pegple of Oklahoma want this 
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land made available for subdivision and 
use under the provisions of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act. 

That is the whole story; and as soon as 
I can obtain recognition from the Chair 
at a time when the Senator from Ore- 
gon is present in the Chamter, I shall 
ask that the bill be taken up.., 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over under continuing 
objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. 
President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. If the 
Senator’s only desire is to have the Okla- 
homa remount station excepted from the 
bill, why could he not attain that objec- 
tive by an amendment from the floor, 
instead of having the bill sent back to 
his committee? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, that would suit me, but I am 
not sure how the Senators from Nebras- 
ka want their land treated. I have dis- 
cussed the matter with one of the Sen- 
ators. The remount station in Nebraska 
occupies a large tract; but I am not 
familiar with that, and am not sure 
what should be done with it. The same 
thing is true of the California station. I 
do not know what should be done in 
California. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Was 
not this bill reported by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. No, it 
was not, and that is my complaint. On 
the House side, if I may take another 
moment, by unanimous consent—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. On the 
House side, when the Armed Services 
Committee considered the bill and de- 
cided that the War Department should 
no longer maintain its‘: remount service, 
the House committee referred the bill to 
the Committee on Agriculture and asked 
the chairman of that committee to con- 
sider it. The chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture called his 
committee together and reconsidered the 
bill. They agreed to the program of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

I contend that a similar procedure 
should be followed in the Senate before 
the bill is considered further. I contend 
that if the lands are to be under the 
Department of Agriculture, the bill 
should be referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, in order that 
the committee may ascertain whether 
or not that is the best program. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, there are 
two reports on the bill. The Secretary of 
Agriculture makes one report, and the 
Under Secretary makes another. I am 
not sure which one of the reports might 
be acceptable to our committee be- 
cause of various angles in connection 
with the bill. It is of importance to my 
State, and I am hopeful that at the prop- 
er time it may be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry for 
further consideration and report. I may 
say to my friend, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, that I am for his program, so far 
as I am concerned. 


Mr. 


The 
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Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Rec- 
ognizing the power of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma, I 
feel that, unless we have some under- 
standing as to what is to be done about 
the matter when it gets back to his com- 
mittee, I shall not see iS again when it 
comes from the committee. I want to 
be present when it is again considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
objection, the bill remains on the cal- 
endar. 


AUTHORIZATION TO WYANDOTTE TRIBE 
OF OKLAHOMA TO SELL CEMETERY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next bill which has 
been put over to the end of the calendar. 

The Curer CuerK. A bill (S. 1372) 
authorizing the Wyandotte Tribe of 
Oklahoma to sell tribal cemetery. 

Mr. REED. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
to this bill, objection has been made in 
behalf of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Capper], and I understand that the Sen- 
ator from Kansas still objects to con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I do 
object. No one in Kansas City wants 
the proposed legislation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 


jection is heard. The bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. BUTLER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I move that the bill (S. 1372), 
which is No. 565 on the calendar, and to 
which the Senator from Kansas objected, 


be recommitted to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs for further 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, the order is made. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH-DISEASE RESEARCH 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next bill which has 
been placed at the foot of the calendar. 

The Cuier CrerK. A bill (S. 2038) to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
conduct research on foot-and-mouth 
disease and other diseases of animals 
and to amend the act of May 29, 1884 
(23 Stat. 31), as amended, by adding 
another section. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I want to 
ask the Senator from Minnesota if he 
would be willing to accept an amend- 
ment, which I understand is roughly 
comparable .to the one offered in the 
House of Representatives, and which has 
been put in the bill in the House, 
although I think it is more restrictive 
than mine would be. Would the Senator 
accept an amendment, on page 1, line 6, 
after the word “laboratories”, to insert 
“on an island or other isolated area ade- 
quate to guard against the accidental 
spread of the virus,”? In other words, 
the Department of Agriculture of Cali- 
fornia and I think some of the other agri- 
cultural departments are very much con- 
cerned lest the virus spread from an ex- 
perimental laboratory. As I read the bill 
now, a research laboratory could be 
located in the middle of a dairy county, 
if the Department of Agriculture should 


With- 
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so desire. I should like some restriction 
to show that this body in giving its ap- 
proval does so with the understanding 
that proper safeguards will be taken 
against the spread of the virus. I under- 
stand that in the House bill the limita- 
tion is that the work shall be done on an 
offshore island. My proposal gives a 
little more latitude, and I suppose it is 
something that should then be worked 
out in conference. 

Mr. THYE. The junior Senator from 
Minnesota has no objection to such a 
provision. However, I should say that 
the expression “isolated area’ does not 
in any sense exclude a peninsula of the 
continent. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would think that 
if properly safeguarded that would come 
within the meaning of an isolated area. 

Mr. THYE. The only reason the bill 
was so written was that we had assur- 
ance from the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try of the Department of Agriculture 
that they would consider the seriousness 
of the virus and would confine the work 
to an area where it would not in any 
sense jeopardize the animal industry. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The only difficulty 


the junior Senator from California sees ° 


is that, as frequently happens in connec- 
tion with acts of Congress, if the law is 
not perfectly plain, it may be interpreted 
by some future Department of Agricul- 
ture in a manner different from the pres- 
ent understanding. I should feel better 
if the law were made clear on that point. 

Mr. THYE. I should not object. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I desire to offer 
such an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S, 2038), 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, with 
an amendment, on page 2, line 8, to 
strike out “Act: Provided, That the num- 
ber so employed shall not exceed five and 
that the maximum compensation for 
each shall not exceed $15,000 per annum” 
and to insert “Act. There is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated such sums 
as Congress may deem necessary; in ad- 
dition, the Secretary is authorized to 
utilize, in carrying out this section, funds 
otherwise available for the control or 
eradication of such diseases”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of May 29, 
1884 (23 Stat. 31), as amended, is hereby 
amended by adding thereto section 12. 

“Src. 12. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to establish research laboratories, 
including the acquisition of necessary land, 
buildings, or facilities, and also the making 
of research contracts under the authority 
contained in section 10 (a) of the Bankhead- 
Jones Act of 1935 as amended by tthe Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946, for re- 
search and study, in the United States or 
elsewhere, of foot-and-mouth disease and 
other animal diseases which, in the opinion 
of the Secretary, constitute a threat to the 
livestock industry of the United States. To 
carry out the provisions of this section, the 
Secretary is authorized to employ technical 
experts or scientists without regard to the 
Classification Act. There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated such sums as Con- 
gress may deem necéssary; in addition, the 
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Secretary is authorized to utilize, in carrying 
out this section, funds otherwise available 
for the control or eradication of such dis- 
eases.” 2 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
now submit the amendment to which I 
previously referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia, which will be stated. 

The Curr CLERK. On page 1, line 6, 
after the word “laboratories’, it is pro- 
posed to insert ‘on an island or other 
isolated area adequate to guard against 
the accidental spread of the virus.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RETIREMENT OF REGULAR ARMY AND AIR 
FORCE OFFICERS 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, having 
conferred with the senior Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Lancer], I ask unani- 
mous consent to return at this time to the 
consideration of Senate bill 2123, Calen- 
dar 933. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the bill by title for the 
information of the Senate. i 

‘The Curer Cierx. A bill (S. 2123) to 
exempt certain officers of the Regular 
Army and Regular Air Force from the 
provisions of statutes requiring retire- 
ment by reason of age, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, this bill 
refers only to those officers in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force who had five-star 
rank. Five-star rank cannot now be 
reached because of the bill passed last 
year, which fixes four-star rank as the 
maximum. The bill relates to what may 
be considered to be a mark of honor, ex- 
tending it to generals of the Air Force 
and ground forces the same as it is now 
extended to five-star men of the Navy, 
such as Admirals Nimitz, Leahy, King, 
and Halsey. It allows these officers in the 
Army and Air Force to retire on an ac- 
tive-duty status. It does not cost an ad- 
ditional dollar. It merely makes them 
available to return to the service for ad- 
vice and consultation whenever the Army 
and Air Force want them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the laws requiring 
retirement of Regular Army and Regular Air 
Force officers because of age shall not apply 
to officers of the Regular Army or Regular 
Air Force appointed in the grade of General 
of the Army pursuant to the act of March 
23, 1946 (60 Stat. 59). The President may, 
in his discretion, upon the request of the 
officer“concerned, restore to the active list 
of the Regular Army or Regular Air Force 
any officer of the Regular Army or Regular 
Air Force on the retired list who.was ap- 
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pointed in the grade of General of the Army 
pursuant to the act of March 23, 1946 (60 
Stat. 59). 

Sec. 2. Officers appointed in the grade of 
General of the Army pursuant to the act of 
March 23, 1946 (60 Stat. 59), shall not be 
counted within the limited number of offi- 
cers authorized to be serving on active duty 
in grades above lieutenant general as pro- 
vided in section 504 of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, Eightieth Con- 
gress) unless they be serving as Chief of 
Staff or in command of any territorial or 
tactical subdivision of the Army or the Air 
Force. 


RESOLUTION RECOMMITTED 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Calendar 
598, Senate Resolution 144, authorizing 
an investigation of law enforcement and 
police administration in the District of 
Columbia, recommitted to the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
with a recommendetion for indefinite 
postponement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


ALLOCATION AND CONTROL OF GRAIN 
FOR DISTILLING PURPOSES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
I understand the parliamentary situa- 
tion, the calendar having been completed 
on bills to which no objection has been 
made, we are now back on the unfinished 
business, which is the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
temporarily lay aside the unfinished 
business and proceed to the immediate 
consideration of Calendar No. 942, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 186, relative to the 
allocation of grain. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
jection is heard. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
now move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 186, Calendar No. 942. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
fest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Baldwin 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker~ 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Bushfield 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 


The 


Ob- 


The 


Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Moore 
Murray 
Myers 
O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
O'Mahoney 
Overton 
Jenner Pepper 
Johnson, Colo, Reed 
Johnston, S.C. Revercomb 
Kem Robertson, Va. 
Kilgore Russell 
Knowland Sa!tonstall 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stewart 
Taft 


Hoey 
Holland 
Ives 


Langer 
Lodge 
Lucas 
McCarran 
McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McC'ellan Thomas, Utah 
Downey McFarland Thye 
Dworshak McGrath Tobey 

Ecton McKellar Vandenberg 
Ferguson McMahon Watkins 
Flanders Magnuson Wiley 
Pulbright Malone Williams 
George Martin Wilson 

Green Maybank Young 
Gurney Millikin 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lonce 
in the chair). Eight-three Senators 
having answered to their names, a quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from California 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate Joint Resolution 186. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, par- 
liamentary inquiry. Would the adop- 
tion of the motion displace the un- 
finished business, that is, the St. Law- 
rence seaway joint resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that it would displace 
the St. Lawrence seaway joint resolu- 
tion until 12 o’clock Friday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That raises a very im- 
portant parliamentary question wheth- 
er, notwithstanding the agreement to 
vote Friday, the joint resolution can be 
brought back under consideration except 
by another motion. If it cannot be 
brought before the Senate except by an- 
other-motion, a very serious question is 
raised, namely, whether there will be 
anything to vote on Friday, because if 
a measure which is under consideration 
is displaced, it seems to me that that 
would displace everything that had hap- 
pened in regard to it. 

I do not care to have the Senate -get 
into a technical situation in which we 
might find ourselves on Friday without 
anything to consider because the meas- 
ure Which was the unfinished business 
had been displaced by a motion to take 
up another measure. The Senate has 
been proceeding by unanimous consent 
in the consideration of other measures. 
I do not know whether the Senator from 
California is proceeding on the theory 
that unanimous consent in this instance 
cannot be obtained. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator ‘rom California has asked 
unanimous consent to proceed along the 
line the able Senator is now suggesting. 
Objection was raised. It was not until 
objection was raised that the junior 
Senator from California made the mo- 
tion which is now pending. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was called from the 
Chamber at the moment the request was 
made. That does not alter the par- 
liamentary situation, that if the pending 
motion should prevail, the unfinished 
business would be displaced. 

I realize that in an informal ruling a 
few days ago ‘the Chair held that 
inasmuch as the Senate had agreed upon 
a time when it would vote on a day in 
the future, automatically that order 
would be carried out although the 
measure to which the agreement related 
was displaced and was no longer before 
the Senate. If it is displaced, it cannot 
regain its place except on motion, and if 
no motion were made and carried to 
resume the consideration of the measure, 
in my judgment we might find ourselves 
on Friday without anything on which to 
vote. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. If the motion shall be 
agreed to, then will not the unanimous- 
consent agreement restore the St. Law- 
rence seaway joint resolution at 12 
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o’clock Friday as the unfinished business 
before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
opinion of the Chair that, in the light of 
many precedents, the Senate would re- 
vert automatically at 12 o’clock on Fri- 
day to the consideration of the St. Law- 
rence seaway measure, but if it were 
desired tc revert to that measure before 
that time, a motion would be necessary. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No Senator can offer 
an amendment to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way joint resolution, because the time 
has passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time for offering amendments has 
Passed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, any Sena- 
tor could make a speech on the joint 
resolution tomorrow, whether it was the 
unfinished business or had been dis- 
placed, as he can make a speech on any 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No ques- 
tion of germaneness is involved in debate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would ke more or 
less informal, because the joint resolu- 
tion, in a parliamentary sense, would not 
be before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from California. 


THE PARTITION OF PALESTINE 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to delay a vote on the pending ques- 
tion, but I do wish to make a few com- 
ments on another subject. 

The Evening Star of today carries this 
caption: 

Partition delay indicated in United Nations 
Palestine debate; even repeal of plan appears 
Possible; Assembly call asked. 


This is an Associated Press dispatch 
from Lake Success dated February 25: 

Delay in partitioning Palestine and per- 
haps even repeal of the whole scheme ap- 
peared possible today in the light of Security 
Council developments. 

Colombia asked the United Nations to con- 
sider a special session of the General As- 
sembly to reconsider the split-up plan. The 
United States asked for a Big Five committee 
of study and conciliation. 


Mr. President, I wish to say just a word 
or two. I believe I share the sentiment 
of millions of people in this country, and 
I hope of the Congress, when I say that 
it is my earnest hope that our Govern- 
ment and the United Nations are not at 
this late hour going to renege on the 
declaration previously made that they 
were going through with the policy of 
allowing the partition of Palestine. This 
was a great test for the United Nations 
organization, and I had the feeling that 
the United Nations courageously met the 
test. It heard the case from Arab and 
Jew. It deliberated, and finally arrived 
at a decision. It may be that the terri- 
tory that was marked out as the area 
that should become the Jewish state was 
not the area which everyone would have 
preferred, or perhaps the territory which 
should have been chosen, but it was an 
honestly made decision, and I think there 
was a feeling of satisfaction all over this 
country and in many other parts of the 
world that at long last we were about to 
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have an international and righteous so- 
lution of the age-old problem of the 
wandering Jew, by allowing his weary 
footsteps to come to rest again upon his 
old home soil. 

Mr. President, the British Govern- 
ment made a forthright declaration that 
it intended to withdraw its troops from 
Palestine. Then the question arose as 
to how the implementation of the parti- 
tion policy should be carried out. What 
happened then? The Arabs set out to 
intimidate the United Nations organiza- 
tion. There was set afoot an Arab con- 
spiracy to defeat by force the decision 
arrivec at by the United Nations organ- 
ization. Then we had the spectacle of 
troops moving from one country to an- 
other, well armed, well disciplined, well 
organized, and well led, with an an- 
nouncement to the world by the Arab 
leaders that they were going to invade 
this territory, that they were not going 
to permit the decision solemnly made by 
the United Nations organization to be 
put into effect. 

Mr. President, only 2 days ago I saw 
in a newspaper pictures of Arabs in the 
Arab section of Jerusalem looking at a 
store filled with arms, guns, ammunition, 
hand grenades, there on display ready to 
be bought by any Arab who might come 
in to purchase them. The Arabs have 
plenty of arms, much oi which may be 
coming from Great Britain by its own 
admission, but the Jews, to whom have 
been ewarded by the United Nations or- 
ganization this territory, are denied by 
our own embargo the right to buy arms. 

Mr. President, the question, of course, 
may eventually have to be decided 
whether the United States will send 
treops—of course, as a part of a United 
Nations force—to partition or to preserve 
the peace in Palestine. I hope that ne- 
cessity will not arise. I think it is prob- 
ably correct that it would be only the 
Congress that could make that decision. 
I hope Congress will not be called upon 
to decide that question, although I do 
believe that we ought to stand behind the 
decisions of the United Nations, and see 
that they are carried out. 

But, Mr. President, if we will give the 
Jews, who have at long last received the 
prospective satisfaction of the return of 
their ancient land, the weapons with 
which to defend themselves, and to de- 
fend the United Nations’ decision, I be- 
lieve it will not be necessary to call on 
the United States Government, or per- 
haps any other member of the United 
Nations organization, to send an inter- 
national police force to Palestine. 

I notice from the newspapers that our 
able ambassador and delegate to the 
United Nations has stated that we would 
consult about the removal of our em- 
bargo policy if requested to do so by the 
United Nations. It is my humble opin- 
ion that the United Nations should call 
upon every member of that organization 
and see that they are not only author- 
ized but requested, in furtherance of the 
United Nations decision, to allow the 
purchase of arms for self-defense by the 
Jewish people in that part of Palestine 
which the United Nations has said of 
right belongs to them. 

Mr. President, if we do that—and do 
it before it is too late—before the Arab 
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has already won the victory with the 
arms which he has been able to buy in 
many markets—at least many markets 
in Europe and in the broad middle east- 
ern area—I believe that the question of 
subsequently having to send an inter- 
national force there might not have to be 
answered, either by the Congress or the 
country. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to 
suggest to the Senator from Florida that 
even far beyond the question of the arms 
embargo in the present situation, there 
exists a great parallel between what is 
now taking place and the attempt, after 
World War I, to form and hold together 
and make effective the now defunct 
League of Nations, in which we did not 
participate. There is a strong parallel 
between what then took place and the 
immediate problem before us of enforc- 
ing the decision of the United Nations 
or inducing the world to accept its de- 
cision. What we now see happening is 
similar to what happened in Manchu- 
kuo and in Abyssinia, which broke up 
the League of Nations and step by step 
led to World War II. In my opinion, 
this is the first test of world peace. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the able 
Senator from Washington is, in my opin- 
ion, absolutely correct. If a decision of 
the United Nations can be repudiated 
by force, by the threat of arms, by an 
actual invasion, then, Mr. President, 


what sanctity will the decision of the 
United Nations have? 


I want to make one point clear, so far 
as I am personally concerned. There 
have been many times in the past when 
I have said upon this floor that I did not 
think the United States should act uni- 
laterally. I have said it with respect to 
Greece and Turkey. I may say it again. 
But no one has ever heard me say that 
the United States should not back up 
the decision of the United Nations. I 
will support that policy. If we cannot 
get everyone in the United Nations to 
act with us when we think we are right, 
then let us get all we can in the United 
Nations to act with us, and go ahead in 
a policy which we believe to be right. 

But, Mr. President, after the solemnly 
arrived at decision respecting the par- 
tition of Palestine, by which the Jewish 
people received only a very small part 
of what they might have been awarded, 
if the Arabs can, by intimidation, by 
threat, by force of arms, and by invasion, 
cause the United Nations to do what is 
intimated in the article to which I re- 
ferred, namely, reverse their previously 
arrived at decision, then Mr. President, 
such cringing and about face will do more 
harm to the prestige of that organization 
than can be measured. Goodness knows 
it has suffered enough discredit already. 
And now when the major nations have 
gotten together upon this partition 
policy, and have said they would support 
it, to recoil in the face of this Arab threat 
will not only continue the injustice to 
the oft misused Jew, Mr. President, but 
I am afraid will strike almost the last 
blow at the remaining prestige and au- 
thority of the only hope on earth to 
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keep the peace of mankind—the United 
Nations. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, in line with 
the statement just made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida, I should 
like to read into the Recorp a relatively 
brief letter which I am this day mailing 
to Dr. Sidney D. Cohen, who is chairman 
of the Liaison Committee of the Zionist 
Organization of America. The letter 
deals directly with the subject which has 
been under discussion. It is as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 25, 1948. 
Dr. Siwney D. CoHEN, 
Chairman, Liaison Committee, 
Zionist Organization of America, 
Gloversville, N. Y. 

Dear Dr. COHEN: Your very kind invitation 
to attend the rally you are holding tomorrow 
evening is greatly appreciated. I have de- 
layed in making earlier reply in the hope 
that it might be possible for me to be with 
you, but I find that I must remain in Wash- 
ington. 

As you probably know, I have always been 
strongly in favor of the establishment of a 
Jewish state in Palestine. When favorable 
action on this question was finally taken by 
the United Nations on the 29th of last No- 
vember, I was most happy over this propitious 
turn in events. At the same time, I realized 
that the struggle for an independent Jewish 
state was not over. 

Subsequent deplorable incidents in Pales- 
tine have confirmed my gravest fears. Worst 
of all, due to lawlessness and the failure of 
those responsible for the maintenance of law 
and order in Palestine to provide adequate 
protection for the people of Palestine, the 
situation there has now reached a very 
critical stage. And with the deterioration of 
conditions in Palestine there has arisen a 
serious threat to the future of the United 
Nations and the peace of the world. 

It seems to me that the role of the United 
States in the present world crisis is wholly 
obvious. Unless the United Nations takes 
appropriate action to back up the Assem- 
bly’s recommendation in favor of partition, 
the influence and prestige of the United Na- 
tions will be dangerously impaired. As the 
most influential member of the United Na- 
tions, the United States occupies a most 
responsible position in determining the 
United Nations’ policy. 

It seems to me that our task right now 
is to do all that we can to make sure that 
the authority of the United Nations is upheld 
and that proper measures under the Charter 
of the United Nations are taken with the 
least possible delay. We must be ready to 
implement any obligation, under the Char- 
ter, assigned to us by the Security Council. 

Of greatest importance to us is that we 
recognize our obligation to the United Na- 
tions and our responsibility where the parti- 
tion of Palestine is concerned and that, recog- 
nizing this obligation, we accept it unquali- 
fiedly and without hesitation. Furthermore, 
it would seem to be our primary duty to 
exercise all the influence we possess to the 
end that the United Nations shall take defi- 
nite, decisive, uncompromising, and imme- 
diate action to meet the crisis which now 
faces the world. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Invinc M. IvEs. 


I thank the Senate for permitting me 
to read that letter into the Recorp. 
ALLOCATION AND CONTROL OF GRAIN 

FOR DISTILLING PURPOSES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
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LAND] that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate Joint Resolution 186. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 186) to authorize al- 
location and inventory control of grain 
for the production of ethyl alcohol, to 
conserve grain in aid of the national 
defense, and in furtherance of stabiliza- 
tion of the national economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to substitute a colon for the period at 
the end of subsection (a), in line 7, page 
2, and add the following proviso: “Pro- 
vided, That, subject to the requirement 
that the minimum allotment to any 
distilling plant shall be 6,000 bushels per 
month, the percentage of the total 
monthly allocation of grain allotted to a 
distiller shall be the percentage of the 
total amount of grain which that dis- 
tiller used of the total number of bushels 
used for distilling by the entire distilling 
industry from December 1, 1946, to June 
30, 1947, inclusive.” 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to make an explanation of Senate 
Joint Resolution 186, authorizing alloca- 
tion and inventory control of grain for 
the production of ethyl] alcohol. 

On January 29 of this year the Presi- 
dent of the United States sent a message 


to the Congress recommending that it 
provide for allocation of grain for pro- 


ducing ethyl alcohol. This message was 
in accordance with section VI of Public 
Law 395, which I had the honor of adding 
to Senate Joint Resolution 167 when it 
was before the Senate. That section re- 
quires that in proposing measures for 
conserving raw materials, commodities 
and products of which there is a critical 
shortage, he shall give, first, a full state- 
ment of the circumstances; second, a de- 
tailed procedure for the administration 
of the measures proposed; third, a state- 
ment as to the proposed degree of cur- 
tailment, including a specific formula 
therefor; and, fourth, a complete record 
of the factual evidence. It is further- 
more provided that within 15 days of the 
submission of such proposed conserva- 
tion measure the Joint Committee on the 
President’s Economic Report shall con- 
duct public hearings thereon and shall 
make such recommendations to the Con- 
gress for legislative action as in its judg- 
ment the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent and any additional information dis- 
closed at the public hearings may require. 

The message of the President meeting 
the requirements of section VI, Public 
Law 395, the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report conducted public hear- 
ings and reported to the Congress on 
February 11. That report recognized 
the shortage in grains and approved the 
proposal for saving grain by allocation 
and inventory control of the distilling 
industry. It stated that while this in- 
dustry uses corn primarily it was the 
committee’s expectation that limitations 
would save an equivalent amount of 
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wheat for human consumption. It rec- 
ommended, furthermore, that exports of 
grain to other countries, including Can- 
ada, should be so limited by the President 
that such exports shall be subject to at 
least the same genera’ degree of limita- 
tions as are imposed on distilleries in the 
United States. They recommended fi- 
nally that legislation to this effect should 
be prepared and enacted. 

In accordance with this resolution, a 
subcommittee ot the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee prepared Senate Joint 
Resolution 186 and reported it to the full 
committee, which in turn has reported 
it to this body with Report No. $00. This 
joint resolution and report are now 
before the Senate. 

The need for controlling the amount 
of grain used in making distilled spirits 
does not seem to be in dispute. Little 
or no opposition was heard at the hear- 
ings on February 5 and 6 before the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. 
The, chief point of contention was not 
whether grain should be allocated, but 
the formula under which the allotment 
should be made. In spite of this lack of 
opposition, however, I should like to 
review the evidence as to the necessity 
for allocation. 

The joint committee hearings were 
held just when grain prices began to 
soften in the commodity markets. Con- 
sequently, there was little direct testi- 
mony on the effect of market fluctuations 
on the supply of feed grain and, of course, 
on this proposal. Ups and downs in the 
commodity market, however, cannot 
alter the over-all fact that our supply 
of grain is less than what we need at 
home and abroad. Of course, price 
changes can affect the use of grain. A 
somewhat lower price level, if it con- 
tinues to prevail, could increase grain 
feeding on farms and grain consumption 
everywhere. This conceivably could in- 
tensify our shortage before harvest and, 
as a result, require even more stringent 
conservation measures than we are now 
considering. 

Our basic feed grain is corn, and last 
year’s crop was short of both our needs 
and our expectations. Our supply when 
we entered the present crop year last 
fall was 2,700,000,000 bushels—720,000,- 
000 bushels less than what we had a year 
earlier. This is a reduction of 21 per- 
cent, and our supply, as a result, is much 
less than we could use. 

These corn statistics are the basic 
reason why corn must be conserved. All 
grains are interchangeable both as hu- 
man food and as animal feed as Dr. Fitz- 
gerald of the IEFC testified. But wheat 
is preferred for human food, while here 
in the United States corn ranks as the 
primary feeding grain. We were most 
fortunate last year in harvesting the 
largest wheat crop in our history. It 
came to 1,400,000,000 bushels. We are 
now exporting from it at least 450,000,- 
000 bushels. Secretary Anderson has 
said that we can ship 500,000,000 bushels, 
perhaps more. To do so, however, the 
use of wheat in animal feeding from 
January 1 to June 30 must be held down 
to 125,000,000 bushels. If we feed more, 
we will not be able to export 500,000,000 
bushels and carry over 150,000,000 bushels 
as the law now requires. 
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Dr. Fitzgerald summed up the question 
when he declared that, if the United 
States “can spare more grains this year, 
we are hopeful that they can spare them 
in the form of wheat, and use any sav- 
ings that may be made in this distilling 
industry or any other place as a re- 
placement in the feed program.” 

Corn is the distillers’ preferred grain, 
and the industry used nearly 60,000,000 
bushels in the year ending June 30, 1947. 
Whatever amount industry’s use is cur- 
tailed means more corn to meet farmers’ 
requirements in producing meat. As- 
Sistant Secretary Brannan of the De- 
partment of Agriculture testified to the 
relationship between corn and meat 
when he pointed out that “farmers and 
distillers are competing for a short feed 
supply.” There is litile need for me to 
add that our meat supply this year is far 
less than what we could consume. The 
scarcity of meat points to higher prices. 
In spite of momentary market swings, 
higher meat prices are likely before the 
year is out. 

Allocation of grain to distillers, there- 
fore, will serve the double purpose of as- 
suring wheat for overseas relief and 
checking—at least in part—the rise in 
meat prices here. 

The distilling industry can contribute 
substantially to our grain supply by using 
no more than 2,500,000 bushels a month. 
The Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report estimated the saving at 22,000,000 
bushels up to the end of October, when 
the allocation period would end at the 
latest under this resolution. This sav- 
ing was figured from the industry’s use 
of grain in the year ending June 30, 1947. 
The rate at which grain has been used 
so far in February is much higher than 
the rate this legislation would allow. 
Figures from:the Alcohol Tax Unit set 
the monthly rate for February at 6,000,- 
000 bushels, even though some distillers 
are reported to be operating voluntarily 
at the restricted rate. It is easy to see, 
therefore, that there are grounds for the 
testimony of A. P. Fenderson, of Pub- 
licker Industries, one of the largest dis- 
tilling firms, that the distillers’ use of 
grain could climb to 10,000,000 bushels 
a month unless controls are applied. No 
matter what consumption rate is used, 
the saving will be large. The commit- 
tee’s estimate of 22,000,000 is on the con- 
servative side. 

Grain conservation in the distilling in- 
dustry was resumed last fall after vir- 
tually a year of unrestricted operation. 
The distillers shut down production for 
60 days, beginning in late October. The 
prospect of the shut-down led the indus- 
try to step up their use of grain to 8,000,- 
000 bushels in the first 25 days of Octo- 
ber. This is very much the pattern that 
is being followed this month. Excessive 
use in October nullified part of the sav- 
ing from the 60-day shut-down. As the 
shut-down came to an end, it became 
apparent that a continuing reduction in 
the use of grain in the distilling industry 
would be required. Exhaustive efforts 
were made to reach a voluntary agree- 
ment with the distilling industry for the 
conservation of grain. 

The Distillers Coordinating Commit- 
tee, composed of representatives of the 
industry, labor, and the Department of 
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Agriculture, tried to recommend a volun- 
tary agreement which could take effect 
December 25, when the voluntary shut- 
down ended. At the last meeting of this 
committee, on December 9, 1947, it be- 
came obvious that an agreement was im- 
possible. The chief reason was and still 
is, for that matter, the intense spirit of 
competition in the industry. 

Therefore, the Department of Agricul- 
ture proposed the allocation of 2,500,000 
bushels of grain up to January 31, 1948, 
and the same amount monthly there- 
after. The industry met to consider this 
program on December 17. Again at this 
meeting and a later one on December 23, 
the industry representatives were unable 
to agree on any effective conservation 
measure. The result was that the De- 
partment of Agriculture turned to Con- 
gress for legislative authority to restrict 
the industry’s grain intake. This au- 
thority was granted in Public Law 395, 
which the President signed December 30. 
As a result, the industry operated until 
January 31 with an allocation of 2,500,- 
000 bushels. 

When the authority seemed ready to 
lapse, the President, as I have already 
reminded you, asked Congress to extend 
the program to October 31, 1948. In his 
message of January 29, he summed up 
the industry’s differences when he de- 
clared: 

Throughout all negotiations with the dis- 
tilling industry, various factions of the in- 
dustry have advocated different methods of 
allocation and there is apparently no possi- 
bility of reconciling their views and solving 
the situation by voluntary agreement. 
Therefore, further action will be required by 
the Congress to conserve grain and to reduce 
its nonessential use. 


At least one 


industry spokesman 
ikened efforts to obtain an industry 
agreement to getting water from a dry 


well. The cleavage in the industry was 
revealed clearly in the testimony at the 
hearings, and the industry spokesmen 
were ready at all times to name names. 
It is interesting that even within the 
united front of the Distilled Spirits In- 
stitute, a trade association claiming 65 
percent of the industry, there was some 
disagreement on the method of allocat- 
ing grain. Both the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report and the Committee 
on Banking and Currency recognized this 
condition in their reports. 

The lack of harmony within the in- 
dustry is obvious, and the only clear-cut 
reason for it is the industry’s spirited 
competition. This is apparent in the 
hearing record. 

Mr. President, perhaps a brief descrip- 
tion of the nature of the industry will 
explain why the interests of its various 
members differ so widely that agreement 
is impossible. 

Straight whisky distilled from fer- 
mented mash is, as most people know, 
aged for a pericd of 4, 5, or 6 years be- 
fore being bottled and sold to the people. 
This aging is done in oaken casks, the 
interiors of which have been charred. 
Whisky sold to the public as straight 
whisky is for the most part made by 
smaller concerns, of whom there are a 
great number. 

The larger part of the whisky sold on 
the market is blended whisky in which 
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at the time of bottling approximately 
one-third of the straight fluid is mixed 
with two-thirds of neutral spirits— 
which is, practically speaking, pure alco- 
hol. By far the larger amount of whisky 
currently bottled and consumed is of the 
blended type. 

The distilling of neutral spirits is more 
expensive and takes more elaborate 
equipment than does the distilling of 
straight whisky. It has, in fact, to be 
redistilled until practically nothing but 
the chemically pure alcohol is left. One 
would naturally ask why blended whis- 
kies are lower priced, when the neutral 
alcohol of which they are so largely 
composed costs more to distill than does 
the straight whisky with which this alco- 
hol is colored and flavored. The answer 
to this question is simple. A major ex- 
pense in the production of whisky is the 
heavy capital cost of carrying and han- 
dling the whisky, in addition to the losses 
resul'ing from leakazte and evaporation 
through the years of aging, making the 
whisky cost far more than the neutral 
spirits, which needs no aging. This ac- 
counts for the lower cost and more gen- 
eral production and consumption of 
blended whisky. 

The diversity of interest among dis- 
tillers arises in part from this difference 
between blended and straight whisky. 
Many of the distillers who sell whisky 
have inadequate facilities for making 
neutral spirits. They have to buy from 
others who do. Some of the distillers 
specialize in neutral spirits and have a 
lesser interest in whisky. This is par- 
ticularly true of one of the eastern dis- 
tilleries who finds its principal peacetime 
market in providing the neutral spirits 
for other distillers. 

The allocation of grain is at the point 
where the grain is ground for incorporat- 
ing in the mash. For whisky this is 
years in advance of bottling and sale. 
For neutral spirits it may be only a few 
weeks off. The whisky distiller who has 
inadequate facilities for redistilling and 
refining neutral spirits needs a continu- 
ous supply from other manufacturers if 
he is to continue bottling and selling. 

The wide diversity of interest in the 
industry therefore lies in the variety of 
conditions with relation to neutral 
spirits. Does the individual company 
have facilities for making its own supply, 
or must it buy from others, perhaps at 
a distress price? If dependent on other 
distillers for neutral spirits, does it 
nevertheless have in stock sufficient to 
carry the business through the period of 
allocation? Finally, is the distillery one 
dealing in straight whisky, with no re- 
quirement for neutral spirits? These are 
the considerations which give such a di- 
verse interest to the industry that its 
units have not been able to come to any 
agreement. 

There is likewise the question of size 
involved. Four large companies in fiscal 
year 1947 accounted for nearly 80,000,000 
gallons or almost one-half of the total 
of about 168,000,000 proof gallons of 
spirits distilled. Another single com- 
pany engaged largely in distilling neu- 
tral spirits accounted for about 16,400,000 
proof gallons of spirits or nearly 10 per- 
cent of the total. The smaller distilleries 
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accounted for about 72,400,000 proof 
gallons. 

The diversity, however, goes still fur- 
ther than these statistics indicate. The 
Big Four companies, while having a little 
less than one-half of the Nation’s dis- 
tilling capacity, nevertheless sell approx- 
imately 75 percent of the bottled whis- 
kies marketed in the United States. 
However, they have concentrated their 
efforts in the sales end of the business 
and to this end they have acquired and 
widely advertised brand names with pop- 
ular appeal. Apparently they purchase 
from the independent distillers in the in- 
dustry a large part of the whisky they 
sell under these brands. 

As a result of the rapid growth of the 
Big Four, the industry has fallen into this 
pattern: One, companies, such as the Big 
Four, which produce and bottle whisky, 
but bottle far more than they produce; 
two, other companies which produce and 
bottle whisky, but produce more than 
they bottle and sell the balance to the 
Big Four; and three, companies which 
sell their entire production in bulk for 
bottling by others. 

Now, Mr. President, I would like to 
explain the resolution which is before 
us. In effect it grants the administra- 
tion the authority which the President 
requested but certain broad standards 
of administration have been written into 
the resolution. These, in essence, csafe- 
guard the industry from needless and 
prolonged regulation and also protect the 
interests of the labor employer by the 
industry. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have been 
reading the joint resolution as the Sen- 
ator has been speaking, and I have also 
examined a copy of title 3 of Public Law 
507, which relates to certain emergency 
powers which the pending measure seeks 
to revive. I should like to call to the 
Senator’s attention the last sentence on 
page 2 of the proposed pending joint 
resolution. He states that the act gives 
broad powers. The sentence to which 
I refer provides that “no allotment grant- 
ed to a distilling plant shall be trans- 
ferred to any other plant, except as spe- 
cifically authorized.” Icall his attention 
to the fact that apparently no one ex- 
cept the President can give that au- 
thority, as I read title 3 of the emer- 
gency powers and as I read. the joint 
resolution itself. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
would say to the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts that I am again forced, 
with the utmost regret, to rely on a 
lawyer. Do the details of the joint res- 
olution, which it seems to me stands by 
itself, come under the provisions of any 
other act? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As I read it, 
they come under title 3 of the Second 
War Powers Act of 1942, to which I 
have referred, which act confers certain 
powers on the President. What the 
pending measure seeks to do is to grant 
special authority to someone to make 
exceptions in hardship cases, and I was 
wondering if there should not be in- 
cluded the words “by the Secretary of 
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Agriculture” or “by the officer of the 
Government designated by the President 
to administer this power,” or at least 
some designation of the authority. 

Mr. FLANDERS. In answering the 
Senator from Massachusetts, I assume 
that if the War Powers Act to which he 
refers controls the sentence to which he 
has adverted, reference would have to be 
made to the authority of the President to 
have these changes made, and that he 
probably would have to issue the order, 
or issue an order delegating his author- 
ity under that law to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. I take it that the Senator 
from Massachusetts feels there are other 
reasons for specifically including what 
is required, whether we include it or not. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, It seems to me 
that when the Secretary of Agriculture 
is specifically referred to in subsection 
(c) at the top of page 3, it would be 
wise to include the words “by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture” after the word “au- 
thorized” in line 24, at the bottom of 
page 2. That would make it perfectly 
clear who is to exercise’ the authority 
in special hardship cases and who is to 
grant an exception. 

Mr, FLANDERS. I can see no objec- 
tion whatever to that, and if he feels 
that it makes it more definite and 
strengthens the bill, I shall be glad to 
accept the suggestion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I submit it as an amendment, then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending amendment is the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then I ask 
unanimous consent that the words “by 
the Secretary of Agriculture” be inserted 
after the word “authorized” in line 24, 
page 2, merely as a matter of clarifi- 
cation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
think the better procedure would be to 
wait until the pending amendment is dis- 
posed of. There may not be any objec- 
tion to the amendment, but to insert it 
by unanimous consent would be a little 
out of order when another amendment 
is pending. I should like to look into it. 
I think it is satisfactory, but I do not 
see any point in inserting it now under 
unanimous consent, while another 
amendment is pending. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iask, then, that 
the amendment lie on the table. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam not opposing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s amendment will be received 
and will lie on the table, to be taken up 
after the pending amendment is dis- 
posed of. 

Mr, FLANDERS. Mr. President, the 
first of these safeguards will prevent the 
President from reducing the allocation 
below 2,500,000 bushels in any 1 month. 
In other words, the industry will know 
the minimum quantity of grain it can 
expect to use from now until the end of 
October when the 1948 corn crop is 
coming in. 

However, the resolution authorizes the 
administrative authority to deduct from 
any plant’s.monthly allotment the grain 
it has used in excess of what it would 
have received under this resolution. 
This provision applies particularly to 
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the grain the industry has been using 
in February. Some plants and some 
companies in the distilling industry have 
been operating at or near thei) capacity 
since January 31 when the previous au- 
thority lapsed. Other plants and other 
companies have held down their use of 
grain to a third of their intake last year. 
This is about what they would be allot- 
ted under this resolution. 

The Government, both in its legisla- 
tive and executive branches, is and in- 
tends to be absolutely neutral with re- 
spect to the competing elements in the 
distilling industry. This provision is the 
best guarantee of that neutrality. The 
effect is simply this: Those who have used 
an excessive amount of grain must now 
make it up by foregoing the use of an 
equal quantity. In other words, the in- 
dustry is placed on an equal footing. 

The second safeguard would end the 
allocation whenever the price of corn 
has been at the support level or less for 
30 days. This provision takes into con- 
sideration the apparent softening in the 
commodity market. The downward 
trend could continue, and it is possible 
but unlikely that the Government could 
buy corn to support its price. Certainly, 
in that event, the distilling industry 
should not be barred from using grain 
in whatever amount it wants. This pro- 
vision assures that freedom, 

Another safeguard is the allotment of 
at least 6,000 bushels a month to every 
plant. This provides an equitable mini- 
mum and recognizes the interest of the 
small processor. 

The transfer of allotments from plant 
to plant is forbidden, except in the event 
of: unusual hardship. This safeguard 
recognizes the interest of labor. Mr. 
Brannan, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, testified that the Department in- 
tended to prohibit such transfers, but 
Walter J. Mason, of the A. F. of L., legis- 


lative representative of distilling labor, 


specifically asked that this protection 
appear in the legislation. The purpose 
is to prevent the consolidation of allot- 
ments in large plants with resulting un- 
employment in the other plants from 
which the allotments were taken. The 
report from the Banking and Currency 
Committee touches on this point, and I 
will read the committee’s comment: 
Transfers of allotments between plants are 
prohibited, unless specifically authorized in 
cases of undue hardship. This prohibition 
will protect labor in the distilling industry 
and minimize unemployment by requiring 
the use of grain in the planfs to which it is 
allotted. This is designed to assure any com- 
munity that its distilling industry will not 
be disrupted by the transfer of its allotment. 


This resolution, Mr. President, does not 
provide a formula for allocation. The 
complexities of the industry which I have 
already described make the problem of 
finding a fair and workable formula ex- 
ceedingly difficult. The industry has 
lived under allocations of one type or 
another since October 1942. In all this 
period, a number of different allocation 
methods have been tried. Capacity and 
historical production have been given 
varying degrees of weight. Never has 
any formula proved unanimously satis- 
factory, and the formula in use in Janu- 
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ary was not without its critics. This re- 
peated experience indicates that a num- 
ber of factors must be given weight and 
that the final formula must. represent a 
compromise between the claims of vari- 
ous elements in the industry and. the 
requirements of practical administration. 

The formula which the Department of 
Agriculture used in January is such a 
compromise. The Department has told 
the committee that it intends to continue 
using this formula if the resolution is 
passed. Under this formula, the histori- 
cal production of the industry is given 
two-thirds weight while distilling capac- 
ity is given one-third weight. 

Our committee is not ready to say that 
this is a perfect formula. The committee 
does feel, however, that the Congress 
would find it very difficult to write a bet- 
ter one. The formula is the result of 6 
years of Government experience in trying 
to arrive at a workable solution of the 
problem, and I believe that the problem 
of a fair and practicable allocation for- 
mula is a problem for the executive 
branch of the Government. This is the 
traditional practice of Congress, and I 
see no reason to deviate here in an effort 
to allocate grain for what is after all a 
brief period. 

Mr. President, experience has proven 
that each formula adopted has needed 
revision from time to time in order to 
correct inequities that were not at first 
expected and in order to.allow for chang- 
ing factual conditions. If Congress fixed 
a formula now and it later appeared that 
the formula was defective, or"that chang- 
ing conditions made it in some way un- 
fair, the responsibility would be ours and 
we would have to find time to debate and 
work out a new formula. If the defects 
did not appear until after adjournment, 
they could not be corrected at all. 
Therefore the responsibility for appor- 
tioning grain with the greatest degree of 
fairness properly should rest with those 
who have administrative responsibility. 

Mr. President, I trust that the Senate 
will support the judgment of the Joint 
Committee on the President’s Economic 
Report that grain allocation to the dis- 
tilling industries should be extended. I 
trust that, furthermore, this body will 
support Senate Joint Resolution 186 
which your Committee on Banking and 
Currency has prepared in support of the 
request of the President, properly pre- 
sented under the terms of Public Law 395, 
and the report of the Joint Committee 
on the President’s economic Report. 

Since this morning I have had called 
to my attention a news item in today’s 
New York Journal of Commerce which 
relates to one of the problems we have 
met in giving assurance that none of the 
grain exported to Canada would be used 
there under more favorable conditions 
than those allowed to our own distillers. 
I should like to read this news item at 
this time. It is as follows: 

MONTREAL, February 24—Canadian Gov- 
ernment sources have indicated that Canada 
likely will curtail imports of American grains 
for distilling purposes if the United States 
decides to apply that restriction within its 
own borders, 
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They were commenting following Wash- 
ington reports that the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee had voted in favor of rationing grain 
to whisky makers in the United States until 
October 31. 

Officials in Caneda said there already have 
been discussions with American authorities 
and indicated Canada would adopt the plan 
on American grain imports if the United 
States puts the proposed measure into law. 

At the same time, they pointed out that 
the only American grain which Canada im- 
ports in any quantity is corn, of which abcut 
50 percent goes to Canadian distillers. Even 
at that, corn imports are comparatively 
small, totaling only 7,980,000 bushels last 
year. 

There already is a Canadian restriction on 
the use of wheat for distillery purposes which 
allows distillers to process only wheat which 
is unfit for human consumption. This is 
part of the Dominion’s effort to provide more 
grain for Europe. Rye, because of its high 
price, now is not widely used for distilling. 


SERVICEMEN’S READJUSTMENT ACT OF 
1944 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, when the Congress en- 
acted the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 it was the ostensibl. purpose, 
and I believe the honest purpose, in fact, 
of title III of that act to assist the vet- 
erans of this country in obtaining homes 
by guaranteeing loans made for that 
purpose. By early 1946 it was apparent 


that title III had become a rather empty 
authorization. 

Small banks and small private lending 
institutions had already exhausted the 
amount of their limited capital reserves 
which they could afford to invest in long- 
term, relatively low-interest-type real- 


estate loans as they were required to 
make to veterans in order to avail them- 
selves of the guaranteed provisions of 
this act. Consequently, I approached 
the Honorable George Allen, then a di- 
rector of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and recommended that that 
organization establish a secondary mar- 
ket for such loan paper; thereby permit- 
ting the private lender to discount this 
paper to RFC at a low interest cost. 
After considerable negotiation between 
my office, the RFC and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration such a policy was formu- 
lated and effected in accordance with 
terms outlined to me in a letter from Mr. 
Allen under date of April 15, 1946. The 
situation then progressed satisfactorily 
until the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress began consideration of a bill 
to extend the authority of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for an ad- 
ditional period. Into this extension bill 
our Republican colleagues wrote a spe- 
cific prohibition against the purchase of 
any rea! estate mortgages by the RFC. 
An immediate result was the elimination 
of this secondary market for GI home 
loans made under authority of title III, 
Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress. We were assured private lending 
agencies would gladly provide the neces- 
sary market for such paper. Since that 
time the GI home-loan program has com- 
pletely bogged down. The boitleneck 
has been financing. Veterans all over 
the United States have felt the pinch. 

In this connection, I should like to read 
a concurrent resolution adopted by the 
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South Carolina General Assembly on 
February 19, 1948: 


Concurrent resolution to memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
such necessary legislation as to provide 
funds to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and other Government agencies 
for the purchase of notes and mortgages 
of veterans so as to facilitate the opera- 
tions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 (Public Law 346, 78th Cong., 
as amended, title 38, U. S. Code) 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
granted to honorably discharged veterans of 
World War II certain benefits and privileges 
outlined in the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act; and 

Whereas one of the major provisions of this 
Readjustment Act provided for the rehabili- 
tation of veterans by the guaranty of loans 
for the primary purpose of aiding and as- 
sisting veterans in the borrowing of funds 
over a long period of time at a reasonable 
rate of interest to finance the purchase of 
homes, farms, or businesses; and 

Whereas this provision of the act has failed 
to give any relief to the majority of veterans 
in that no provisions have been made in the 
act for the financing of these loans and the 
great majority of veterans desiring to build 
or purchase homes, farms, or businesses have 
been unable to obtain loans from local banks 
or other lending institutions largely because 
local institutions do not have the surplus 
funds to invest in long-term real-estate loans 
to any of the many governmental agencies 
financing almost every phase of American 
business life; and 

Whereas the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration’s policy of purchasing these loans 
was discontinued as of July 1, 1947, and 
since that time no governmental agency has 
either the authority or the funds to under- 
write cr purchase loans made under the said 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States be urged to enact sucn 
legislation and appropriate such funds as 
may be necessary to enable and direct the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, or such 
other governméntal lending agency, to pur- 
chase such notes, mortgages, and securities 
as are given by the World War II veterans 
to banks and lending institutions under the 
provisions and regulations of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (Public Law 
346, 78th Cong., as amended, title 38, U. S. 
Code); be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America and a copy to the President of the 
Senate of the United States of America and 
a copy to each of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress of the United 
States of America from Scuth Carolina and 
copy to the Chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 


There is pending before the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency a 
bill, Senate bill 1587, which was intro- 
duced by me on July 9, 1947, and which 
would authorize the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to purchase home 
loans guaranteed or insured under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 
I urge this committee to report this bill 
or a similar bill which may be pending 
and allow us to vote on it in the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. - I should like to call 
the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that last July, right in the very closing 
days of Congress, the Senate passed a 
bill which authorized the RFC to resume 
the -urchase of the GI home mortgages. 
That bill is now pending before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

It is true that in order to get the bill 
through we had to agree to some emend- 
ments on the floor of the Senate which 
perhaps restrict it a little unduly. Yet, 
it was felt that if we could resume this 
secondary market, even with these re- 
strictions, we might prove the real merit 
of this undertaking. 

I certainly agree with the Senator 
from South Carolina as to the need for 
this action, and surely that need is easily 
seen in areas such as that represented 
by him and by me, that is, areas which 
are primarily agricultural, and where 
large financial institutions are not avail- 
able to handle all these loans. 

I know that in my own section, and in 
many other sections, the condition now 
prevails that the lending agencies which 
are available have in their portfolios all 
this type of mortgage they can possibly 
carry. I might say that before the Joint 
Committee on Housing recently some 
representatives from the State of Mary- 
land appeared and said that a secondary 
market for the GI loans was one of the 
greatest needs in connection with the 
house-building industry. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I agree with everything 
the Senator from Alabama has said. I 
remember that the bill which passed the 
Senate, and is now pending in the House, 
prescribes a very small amount as the 
limit, and it would only be sufficient to 
last for ashort time. Personally, I should 
‘ke to see even more made available 
than was indicated by the measure which 
passed the Senate and went to the House, 
and I believe my colleague from Alabama 
will agree with me. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

H. Graham Morison, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General; 

Frank E. Flynn, of Arizona, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Arizona; 

Benjamin F. Ellis, of Alabama, to be United 
States marshal for the middle district of 
Alabama; and 

Rupert Hugo Newcomb, of Mississippi, to 
b> United States marshal for the southern 
district of Mississippi, vice Wyatt T. Reese. 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
I report favorably the nominations of 
Henry T. Bodman, of Michigan; John D. 
Goodloe, of Kentucky; Harvey Jones 
Gunderson, of South Dakota; Harley 
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Hise, of California; and Henry A. Mulli- 
gan, of New York, to be members of the 
Board of Directors of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for a term of 
2 years. 

Also, the nominations of J. Alston 
Adams, of New Jersey, and William K. 
Divers, of Ohio, to be members of the 
Home Loan Bank Board, succeeding 
themselves. They are now acting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
received and placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of com- 
mittees, the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of George V. Allen, of North Caro- 
lina, to be Assistant Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Coert du Bois, of California, to 
be a representative of the United States 
of America on the Good Offices Com- 
mittee of the Security Council of the 
United Nations on Indonesia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that the 
nominations in the Diplomatic and For- 
eign Service be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John T. Jarecki, of Dlinois, to be 
collector of internal revenue, first dis- 
trict of Tlinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of collectors of cus- 
toms. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iask that the nom- 
inations of collectors of customs be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John Thad Scott, Jr., of Texas, 
to be a member for the term expiring 
February 1, 1951. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of another Senator I ask that the 
nomination be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
nomination will be passed over. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
The legislative clerk proceeded to read 


sundry nominations in the United States 
Public Health Service. 


The 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Iask that the nom- 
inations in the United States Public 
Health Service be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Without objection, the President will 
be notified of all nominations confirmed 
today. 

That completes the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I merely 
wish to say that after the pending joint 
resolution shall have been disposed of it 
is our intention to take up for consid- 
eration House bill 2298, Calendar No. 936; 
Senate bill 1004, Calendar No. 897; Sen- 
ate bill 1481, Calendar No. 485; and House 
bill 3051, Calendar No. 657. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
difficult to identify the bills by their num- 
berss Will the Senator state what the 
various bills are? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the first 
bill is the railroad reorganization bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. The second 
is the bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act. The third bill is the daylight-sav- 
ing bill. The fourth bill deals with the 
repeal of profit limitations and certain 
other limiting provisions of the act of 
March 27, 1934. 

I think it should be made clear that if 
we do not by tomorrow afternoon at 5 or 
6 o’clock pass these bills, they will not 
be reached this week, because on Friday 
at 12 o’clock noon the Senate proceeds 
to consideration of the unfinished busi- 
ness, the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California repeat the 
calendar numbers? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Calendar Nos. 936, 
897, 485, and 657. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate now take a recess until the hour 
of 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
February 26, 1948, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 25 (legislative day 
of February 2), 1948: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

George V. Allen to be an Assistant Secre- 

tary of State. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Coert du Bois to be the representative of 
the United States of America on the Good 
Offices Committee of the Security Council of 
the United Nations on Indonesia. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Richard P. Butrick to be Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Iceland. 

John C. Wiley to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Iran. 
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Henry F. Grady, now Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to India, to serve 
concurrently and without additional com- 
pensation as Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Nepal. 

Monnett B. Davis to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Panama. 

Leonard N. Caswell to be a consul of the 
United States of America. 

Edward W. Mill to be a secretary in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America. 

R. Borden Reams to be a Foreign Service 
Officer of class 2, a consul, and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America. 


TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF CLASS 3, 
CONSULS, AND SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLO- 
MATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Myren.L. Black 
Charles P. O’Donnell 
Thomas K. Wright 


TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF CLASS 4, 
CONSULS, AND SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLO- 
MATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Frederick H. Awalt 
Neill M. Coney, Jr. 


TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF CLASS 6, 
VICE CONSULS OF CAREER, AND SECRETARIES IN 
THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Ralph A. Jones 
Robert J. MacQuaid 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


John T. Jarecki to be collector of internal 
revenue for the first district of Illinois. 


CoL.etTors or CUSTOMS 


Joseph A. Ziemba to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 39, 
with headquarters at Chicago, Il. 

Alden H. Baker to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 40, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Joseph T. Sylvester to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 1, 
with headquarters at Portland, Maine. 

Martin R. Bradley to-be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 38, 
with headquarters at Detroit, Mich. 

Bernice Pyke to be collector of customs for 
customs collection district No. 41, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Elaine Beadling to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 12, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNITED STATES PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Leonard A, Scheele to be the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice for a term of 4 years. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR CORPS OF THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


To be temporary senior assistant surgeons 
(equivalent to the Army rank of captain) 


Clyde H. Dabbs, Jr. Robert B. Neu 
Daniel Shapiro John P. Lombardi 
Edmund V. Cowdry, 

Jr. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR CORPS OF THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


To be senior assistant surgeons (equivalent 
to the Army rank of captain), ejfective 
date of acceptance 

David D. LeGrand Arthur H. Maybay 

Wayland J. Hayes, Jr. James A. Salmons 

Gerald R. Clark 
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To be assistant surgeons (equivalent to the 
Army rank of first lieutenant), effective 
date of acceptance 

David S. Citron 

Leon T. Atlas 


Ray W. Goens 
Eugene A. Vaccaro 
Albert V. Myatt Stuart H. Martel 
John C. Wrye III Maurice W. Peterson 
Raymond G. Halvorson Harry E. Halden III 
James R. Green Clarence A. Velat 
Harrison F. Wood Howard W. Halfman 
Carroll D. Savage John P. Lombardi 
Charles Sherter Charles L. A. Wehr 
Carl R. Reed Herbert Wieder 
APPOINTMENT AND PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR 
CORPS OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
To be senior assistant veterinarian (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of captain), effective 
date of acceptance 
James H. Steele 
To be temporary medical director (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of colonel) 
Walter E. Doyle 
To be temporary senior assistant surgeons 
(equivalent to the Army rank of captain) 
Milton J. Miller 
Robert H. Dysinger 
To be temporary veterinarian (equivalent to 
the Army rank of major) 
James H. Steele 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1948 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. John C. Smith, Presbyterian pas- 
tor, Pittsburgh, Pa., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, 
we bow humbly before Thee, for Thou 
art our Creator and Creator of our world. 
Where our intelligence ends, Thine be- 
gins. Where our iinite power becomes 
weakness, Thou art sovereign and 
supreme over all. We would thank Thee 
that Thou art past our understanding 
and that Thy will knows no human 
limitations. 

But we are most thankful for Jesus 
Christ, that in Him Thou hast revealed 
Thyself unto our discovery, that in the 
simple Carpenter and Teacher of Gali- 
lee we see God. In the presence of His 
purity, in the shadow of His Cross, we 
would confess our sins, our ambitious- 
ness for self, our jealousies, our envy- 
ings, our strife. Cleanse us, O God, of 
all that is evil. 

We would thank Thee for our Na- 
tion—a land of freedom—with the 
dream of justice and equality for all. 
We would acknowledge humbly the re- 
sponsibility Thou hast given to our Na- 
tion in our time. And we pray sincerely 
that Thou wouldst lead this House and 
its Members, and that they may under 
Christ do Thy will in all things. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
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that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

8.2182. An act to extend certain provi- 
sions of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, 
to provide for the termination of controls 
on maximum rents in areas and on housing 
accommodations where the conditions justi- 
fying such controls no longer exist, and for 
other purposes. 


DR. JOHN COVENTRY SMITH 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Dr. John 
Coventry Smith, who gave the prayer 
this morning, is the pastor of the Mount 
Lebanon United Presbyterian Church, of 
Fittsburgh, Pa., the largest congregation 
in that denomination. He is the first 
vice president of the Council of Churches 
in Pittsburgh and one of the outstand- 
ing preachers of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Smith was a missionary of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States 
of America in Japan from 1929 to 1942, 
engaged in educational and evangelistic 
work. He was interned in Yokohama by 
the Japanese for the first 6 months of 
the war and came home on the first trip 
of the Gripsholm. 

Dr. Smith is here today on a very pleas- 
ant mission, which is the installation this 
evening of the Reverend Harry Rankin, 
his present assistant, as the pastor at the 
River Road United Presbyterian Church 
in Washington, D. C. 

We all wish Dr. Smith and the Rev- 
erend Rankin the very best in this cere- 
mony this evening, and know that Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be as proud of the Rev- 
erend Rankin in his future service to this 
community as we have been of his service 
in Pittsburgh. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA IS AGAIN IN CHAINS 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, Czecho- 
slovakia is again in chains. This small 
country, great in its men and women, 
with its constitution based upon our 
own, has temporarily passed under the 
Communist yoke and into the concentra- 
tion camp of subject nations. 

I say “temporarily” because I mean 
just that. Czechoslovakians cannot per- 
manently remain enslaved. Through- 
out the centuries these people have 
known many conquerors. But their de- 
termination to be free has emerged un- 
abated when their erstwhile masters 
mingled with the dust. Other Masaryks 
will arise to lead them once more toward 
the light of liberty. 

The Czechoslovakia as we so lately 
knew it began in this country. Their 
constitution was written here. Their 
freedom was announced from _ these 
shores. Even in the anguish of their 
second captivity in 9 years they have left 
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the people of the United States a price- 
less legacy. 

And what is this challenging inheri- 
tance from a people who have so recently 
undergone their Lidice as a nation? It 
is this: they have revealed to us the omi- 
nous pattern of Communist conquest. 

Communist puppet Premier Gottwald 
is only the symbol of Soviet savagery. 
Czechoslovak industry was first nation- 
alized. Then the labor unions were 
brought under Communist domination. 
Then the press and radio were given 
over to Communist control. Finally, the 
police and the miiltary were placed in 
the hands of the Communists. From 
that point it remained only a short step 
to the stifling of the legislative body and 
the ringing down of the iron curtain over 
the prostrate nation. 

This must not happen here. We of 
the United States must be eternally vigi- 
lant. We must beat down any attempt 
at the nationalization of industry. We 
must eradicate Communist influence 
from the labor unions. We must destroy, 
without mercy, efforts to throttle our free 
press and our free radio. We must de- 
mand absolute loyalty on the part of all 
Government workers. We must partic- 
ularly see to it that the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the American Mili- 
tary Establishment are not Communist- 
ridden and used as political police. 

If we relax in our alertness, even for 
a moment, the present sacrifice of 
Czechoslovakia will have been fruitless, 
our own Constitution will have been 
trampled to earth, and our more than a 
century and a half of freedom will have 
been in vain. 

We have no assurance that we are not 
next on the Kremlin’s plan of world con- 
quest. But we are also forewarned. 
Czechoslovakia has given her life as a 
nation that we might know what is in 
store for us. 

Gentlemen, we have been forewarned. 
There can be no misinterpretation of the 
message of what has happened in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Let us, therefore, be forearmed against 
the peril which has demonstrated that 
today’s freemen may be tomorrow’s 
slaves. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to acdress the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday this House unanimously passed 
the conference report on an excellent 
retirement bill. While we are thinking 
about retirement, I would like to call 
the attention of the House to the pres- 
ent Railroad Retirement Act, which 
leaves much to be desired. When it was 
established, the rates which were set up 
were probably fairly adequate. It is 
obvious that since then the constant in- 
creases in the cost of living have made 
these rates wholly inadequate. The sur- 
vivor benefits are also far too low for 
the present cost-of-living index and 
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should be radically overhauled and in- 
creased. 

On December 10, 1947, the distin- 
guished Representative from Massachu- 
setts, Hon. CHARLEs R. CLAson, introduced 
a bill, H. R. 4695, providing retirement 
for all railroad employees after 30 years 
of service on half pay, with payments 
made into the retirement fund to be made 
equally by the workers and the rail- 
roads. This bill will bring the Railroad 
Retirement Act up to date. It will also 
keep it there, because by the simple 
method of retiring workers on half pay 
it will always prove fair and equitable. 
Also the clause making retirement pos- 
sible after 30 years of service is far better 
than on age. This last method often 
works a hardship. After 30 years, surely 
any man or woman has earned retire- 
ment if he or she desires it. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that H. R. 4695 
may soon come before the House and that 
it may pass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a speech by 
Mr. Wiliiam C. Doherty, president of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers 
and member of the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


POSTAL WAGES 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, the 
speech by William C. Doherty, president 
of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers and member of the executive 
council of the American Federation of 
Labor, which I have asked to have ex- 
tended in the REcorp, is an important one 
and in a very thoughtful way discusses 
the plight of the postal workers of the 
United States, resulting from the great 
increase in the cost of living in recent 
months. 

The subject is very important. The 
postal workers of the country are a faith- 
ful, worthy group and are entitled to jus- 
tice at the hands of the Government 
which they serve so well. 

It is not often that I ask to extend the 
speech of anyone in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, but in this case I think it is 
highly desirable that this should be done. 
Mr. Doherty is a man who is thoroughly 
familiar with the subject, and his speech 
gives information which I know every 
Member of the House will desire to have 
before he votes on any pay-increase bill. 
I have known Mr. Doherty for years, and 
have a high regard for him. His home, 
before he came to Washington as presi- 
dent of the national organization he now 
heads, was Cincinnati, Ohio. He is nota 
man who makes reckless statements or 
claims, but on the contrary his state- 
ments are in accordance with the facts 
which he is always ready and willing to 
submit and has submitted in this par- 
ticular instance, 
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I urge every Member of the House to 
read Mr. Doherty’s speech for the reason 
that he will find it very illuminating 
indeed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BAKEWELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address delivered 
‘by Earl O. Shreve, president of theCham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

Mr. JENKINS of Pennsylvania (at the 
request of Mr. DaGuE) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the REcorD 
in two instances and include a speech 
delivered on February 12 last. 

Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address delivered 
by Hon. CuiFrrorp P. CASE. 


STEEL PRICE INCREASE 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for k minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, it 
looked as though our economy was just 
beginning to get over the hump of infla- 
tion when the largest steel companies 
gave the inflationary spiral a shot in the 
arm by increasing the cost of steel ap- 
proximately $4 per ton. 

No product is used more generally in 
manufacturing than is steel. As a result 
the increase in the cost of steel will be 
reflected in the cost to the consumer of 
hundreds of items which are not lux- 
uries but are necessities to the average 
family. Such an increase is bound to be 
reflected in the increased cost of living. 

This Congress has indicated that it be- 
lieves in the free operation of the law of 
supply and demand as the basis of our 
national economy. We have endeavored 
to obviate the necessity of Government 
controls and regulations. However, the 
steel companies, by their action, seem to 
be inviting more and more Government 
supervision. 

This Congress has kept faith with free 
enterprise, but now it appears that free 
enterprise is not only not keeping faith 
but is evidencing bad faith by its inor- 
dinate quest for profits. By their ac- 
tion, the steel companies have given to 
the labor unions, which soon will de- 
mand an across-the-board wage in- 
crease, an unanswerable argument. If 
we have both an increase in the cost of 
steel and increased labor costs, the con- 
sumer will once again find his purchas- 
ing power diminished, which, in turn, 
will be the basis for future increased 
wage demands. And so the spiral goes 
on. Where will it end? 

Nothing that I have seen by way of 
earning statements could justify this 
action of the steel companies. The net 
profits of the large steel companies for 
1947 greatly exceed the figures for 1946. 
The industry apparently is not going 
to invest the increased profits which will 
result from increased costs in expand- 
ing productive capacity, even though our 
steel capacity is far short. of our do- 
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mestic needs, and even though our con- 
templated European recovery program 
will greatly increase the demand. 

It appears that management must 
realize in this day and age that our econ- 
omy cannot stand absolute and com- 
pletely unbridled, unrestricted, and ruth- 
less cutthroat survivorship of the fittest 
in our economic system, but must con- 
sider the general welfare of all the peo- 
ple. This appears particularly true in 
an industry which, because of its basic 
indispensability to so many other indus- 
tries, is in a sense at least affected with 
public interest. 

I shall follow with interest the results 
of the investigation which the Justice 
Department has been ordered to make 
of this action by the steel companies. If 
there be evidence of illegal collusion, then 
I want to see prompt and vigorous pros- 
ecution of the malefactors who have 
contravened the law to their own finan- 
cial advantage and to the prejudice of 
the American people. 


BUYERS’ STRIKE 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
other night the President urged Ameri- 
can women to stage a buyers’ strike, but 
he remembers that his immediate prede- 
cessor spent 8 years and $60,000,000,000 
trying to reverse one and failed. It took 
a war and six times that much money to 
get the job done, and now look at us, forty 
thousand millions per year. Observe the 
sign, Mr. Truman, “Drive carefully, men 
working.” 

FUEL SHORTAGE 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. {is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to welcome in this Chamber a group 
of young ladies and gentlemen from the 
First District of Massachusetts, living in 
Greenfield. This is the first school 
group from my district to visit us here 
this year. I know their day has been 
made very enjoyable by meeting the 
Speaker and other Members. 

As of 12 o’clock noon the telegram 
which appears at page 1655 of yester- 
day’s Recorp is signed by 149 Members 
of the House and 14 Members of the other 
body. The telegram itself appears at 
page 1€53. Each of you will have in your 
office a memorandum covering this. I 
have also brought to the floor copies 
which I will leave at both desks for those 
who may caré to look it over. 

I also wish to report that we have 
soMe good news, in regard to one of the 
Richfield Oil Corp. tankers, the Coz- 
comb Hill, which was chartered for a 
voyage from Los Angeles to Australia. 
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It will arrive in the United States about 
March 15, and will then go on domestic 
service. 

I talked this afternoon with Mr. 
Blaisdell. I inquired if he had received 
the telegram sent yesterday. He said 
he had not as yet. I asked him to put a 
tracer on it within the Department so 
he could get a reply off promptly to last 
night’s telegram and to these other tele- 
grams. I am confident there will be an- 
other telegram early tomorrow with fur- 
ther names, for we were limited today 
by reason of the short session and the 
pressure: of committee work. I regret 
that I cannot add a full report tonight 
because of a previous engagement I must 
now keep, but I plan tomorrow to use 
the full special order to complete this 
week’s work. 

I do wish to state that I am reason- 
ably confident that we now have proof 
of the existence of the oil, the availability 
of tankers and other transportation and 
more than ample space. The sole re- 
maining problem is to convince the de- 
partments concerned that they must act, 
and I intend to devote every possible 
moment to that purpose tomorrow. I 
have just finished long explanations of 
what I have received up to tonight to Mr. 
Blaisdell, Mr. Harriman’s secretary—he 
being out of town, Judge Collett at the 
White House in Mr. Steelman’s absence, 
and to Mr. Eakens of the Petroleum 
Division of the State Department. 

A total of 197 Members have joined in 
requesting an embargo on shipments of 
petroleum and petroleum products from 
the Gulf and West coast through Febru- 
ary 28. 

The telegram sent late this afternoon 
was as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 25, 1948. 

Mr. THomas C. BLAISDELL, 
Director, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request embargo shipment petroleum and 
petroleum products from Gulf and west coast 
to the end of this week, February 28, pending 
receipt of information. 

J. Edgar Chenoweth, Representative from 
Colorado; Brien McMahon, Senator 
from Connecticut; Robert L. F. Sikes, 
Representative from Florida; Emory H. 
Price, Representative from Florida; 
Paul Brown, Representative from 
Georgia; W. M. (Don) Wheeler, Repre- 
sentative from Georgia; John Sanborn, 
Idaho; Robert Bruce Chiperfield, Rep- 
resentative from Illinois; Irving McN. 
Ives, Senator from New York; Eman- 
uel eller, Representative from 
New York; Eugene J. Keogh, Rep- 
resentative from New York; Walter 
G. Andrews, Representative from New 
York; W. Sterling Cole, Representative 
from New York; Clarence E. Kilburn, 
Representative from New York; Kath- 
arine St. George, Representative from 
New York; Henry J. Latham, Repre- 
sentative from New York; Charles Hin- 
ton Russell, Representative from Ne- 
vada; Charles R. Robertson, Represent- 
ative from North Dakota; Ross Rizley, 
Representative from Oklahoma; George 
B. Schwabe, Representative from Okla- 
homa; Robert Rich, Representative 
from Pennsylvania; Francis E. Walter, 
Representative from Pennsylvania; 
Richard M. Simpson, Representative 
from Pennsylvania; Harve Tibbott, 
Representative from Pennsylvania; 
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Chester H. Gross, Representative from 
Pennsylvania; Hugh Scott, Representa- 
tive from Pennsylvania; James G. Ful- 
ton, Representative from Pennsyl- 
vania; Tom Murray, Representative 
from Tennessee; Edward G. Rohrbough, 
Representative from West Virginia; 
Francis Johnson Love, Representative 
from West Virginia; Clifford R. Hope, 
Representative from Kansas; Edward 
H. Rees, Representative from Kansas; 
Errett P. Scrivner, Representative from 
Kansas; Herbert A. Meyer, Representa- 
tive from Kansas; Wint Smith, Repre- 
sentative from Kansas; James Glenn 
Beall, Representative from Maryland; 
Edward T. Miller, Representative from 
Maryland; Roy O. Woodruff, Represent- 
ative from Michigan; William W. 
Blackney, Representative from Mich- 
igan; Harold F. Youngblood, Repre- 
sentative from Michigan; Arthur Win- 
stead, Representative from Mississippi; 
Dewey Short, Representative from Mis- 
souri; Wat Arnold, Representative from 
Missouri; Marion T. Bennett, Repre- 
sentative from Missouri; William C. 
Cole, Representative from Missouri; 
Max Schwabe, Representative from 
Missouri; Claude I. Bakewell, Repre- 
sentative from Missouri; Parke M. 
Banta, Representative from Missouri; 
Walter C. Ploeser, Representative from 
Missouri; Harry L. Towe, Representa- 
tive from New Jersey. 


A group of our colleagues from the 
west coast wishing to assist us have also 
sent a telegram reading as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 25, 1948. 
Mr. THomas C. BLAISDELL, 
Director, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Request embargo shipment petroleum and 
petroleum products from: Gulf coast to for- 
eign countries to end of this week, February 
28, pending receipt of information. 


Certainly we who are affected by the 
shortage are grateful to everyone who 
has joined in this effort. 


THE FRIGATE “CONSTELLATION” 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York submitted 
a conference report on the bill (S. 1796) 
to provide for the preservation of the 
frigate Constellation and to authorize 
the disposition of certain replaced parts 
of such vessel as souvenirs, and for other 
purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I have heard 
so much recently about the Government 
doing everything for all the people in 
this country and now all the world and 
with everybody having their hand out 
and me advocating private enterprise so 
strongly, I thought probably the best 
definition of private enterprise would be 
the one taken from the Clarkson College 
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of Technology of Potsdam, N. Y., as 
printed in their publication: 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

The power to choose the work I do; 

To grow and have the larger view; 

To know and feel that I am free; 

To stand erect, not bow the knee; 

To be no chattel of the state; 

To be the master of my fate; 

To dare to risk, to lose, to win; 

To make my own career begin; 

To serve the world in my own way; 

To gain in wisdom, day by day; 

With hope and zest to climb, to rise— 

I call that private enterprise. 

—Herbert Casson. 


Mr. Speaker, I think it is a very good 
definition of private enterprise. I.hope 
it will always be with us. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances. 

Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address by Hon. 
Mary T. Norton at the Jefferson-Jack- 
son dinner at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington on Thursday; February 19, 
1948. 

Mr. GOSSETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include two short editorial 
references. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CIVIL RIGHTS 
COMMITTEE AND THE SOUTH 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish that every Member of 
Congress would take the time to care- 
fully read the report of the President’s 
Civil Rights Committee. This report is 
the most revolutionary document of its 
kind that has ever been made. It is full 
of slurs, libel, misrepresentation and un- 
truths about the South and its way of life. 
This report consists of 175 pages and 
most of it deals with the South. Its un- 
fair charges and reprehensible accusa- 
tions are without foundation. It is a 
contemptible insult to the South. 

I do not see how any southern Mem- 
ber of Congress can keep quiet in the face 
of these outrageous charges and attacks 
upon the South and on southern people. 

Some few Members of the southern 
delegation in Congress say that we 
should not publicly resent these vicious 
assaults upon the South and should re- 
main silent on the subject on the floor 
of the House. As for me I do not pro- 
pose to let these unjust assaults upon the 
South go unanswered. I am sick and 
tired of these attacks upon our southern 
way of life by radical agitators. The 
recommendation of the President’s Civil 
Rights Committee carries out the en- 
dorsements of the Communists. Read 
the official organ of the Communist Par- 
ty, the Daily Worker, and you will see 
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that the President’s Committee and the 
Communists agree cn the Civil Rights 
program. 

The report of the President’s Civil 
Rights Committee is the most shocking 
and most disturbing thing that has hap- 
pened to the. South since carpetbag 
days. 

I would like to ask the President of the 
United States who furnished him with 
the names of the 15 members he ap- 
pointed on his Civil Rights Committee. 
It is strange to me how he could have 
made such selections; of course the 
names were furnished to him by some 
one who has no love-for the South. 

I now call upon the chairman of this 
Committee, Mr. Charles E. Wilson, to tell 
the public who prepared or drafted the 
report of the President’s Civil Rishts 
Committee. I know that he did not pre- 
pare the report and I do not believe that 
any member of the Committee prepared 
the report. Now, Chairman Wilson tell 
us who actually prepared the report. 
Also, Chairman Wilson tell the people 
the names of the persons who appeared 
before your Committee and advise the 
public whether any real American was 
invited to appear in opposition. Espe- 
cially would I like to know whether you 
gave any opportunity to any true south- 
erner to appear before your Committee 
in opposition to your attacks and insults 
upon the South, our system of segrega- 
tion, and our way of life. 

I only wish that every white southern- 
er could read the 175-page report of this 
outrageous attack upon conditions in the 
South. If they could, it would make their 
blood boil in indignation and resentment. 

The idea of any Presideni’s committee 
criticizing the South because it set up 
separate schools for the white and Ne- 
groes after Reconstruction days because 
we were poverty-stricxen. The south- 
ern white people after the carpetbag 
days of Reconstruction were poverty- 
stricken and prostrate but they still had 
their honor, their integrity, their self- 
respect, and their pride. It ill becomes 
a committee of President Truman’s to 
condemn the people of the South under 
such circumstances, 

The report of President Truman’s Civil 
Rights Committee is the most unfair at- 
tack that has ever been made upon the 
people of the South since Reconstruction 
days. It casts aspersions upon the South 
which are unwarranted, 

Never within my knowledge has any 
President of the United States, not even 
a Republican, approved and endorsed 
such a vicious and unfair assault upon 
the South as has President Truman. He 
has given his “blessings” to the full re- 
port of his Committee upon Civil Rights. 
He has approved and endorsed their re- 
port in his message to Congress upon 
the State of the Union and his special 
message upon civil rights. President 
Truman in his message to Congress on 
civil rights, in which he asked Congress 
to enact legislation against lynching, 
against the poll tax, against segregation 
in interstate transportation and for the 
establishment of the FEPC, stated that 
the “report of his Committee was frank 
and revealing,” 
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The report of his Committee would de- 
stroy States rights, local self-govern- 
ment, and the right of the people to direct 
their own affairs. The adoption of Pres- 
ident Truman’s recommendations would 
result in a totalitarian form of govern- 
ment in the United States and a denial of 
the rights of the people to govern them- 
selves in their communities. 

I am now quoting special sections of 
the report of President Truman’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights, giving the exact 
pages in the report of each quotation. I 
ask you to read same carefully and then 
observe precisely what President Truman 
is trying to do to change our way of life 
in the South. 

The Supreme Court has held that seg- 
regation is not legal discrimination and 
yet President Truman is approving a re- 
port which would abolish all segregation 
in the South. Read below important pro- 
visions of the report of President Tru- 
man’s Civil Rights Committee which has 
his, approval, sorry to say: 

EXCERFTS AND SECTIONS FROM REPORT OF THE 

PRESIDENT’s COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Much of this report has to do with limita- 
tions on civil rights in our Southern States. 
To a great extent this reflects reality; many 
of the most sensational and serious viola- 
tions of civil rights have taken place in the 
South (p. X of the introduction). 

But it is the South’s segregated school sys- 
tem which most directly discriminates against 
the Negro. This segregation is found in the 
Southern States and the District of Columbia. 
Poverty-stricken though it was after the close 
of the Civil War, the South chose to maintain 
two sets of public schools, one for the whites 
and one for the Negroes (p. 63). 

Mention has already. been made of the 

separate but equal policy of the Southern 
States by which Negroes are said to be en- 
titled to the same public service as whites 
but on a strictly segregated basis. This 
brands the Negro with the mark of inferiority 
and asserts that he is not fit to associate with 
white people. Legally enforced segregation 
has been followed throughout the South 
since the close of the Reconstruction Era. In 
these States it is generally illegal for Negroes 
to attend the same schools as whites; attend 
theaters patronized by whites; visit parks 
where whites relax; eat, sleep, or meet in 
hotels, restaurants, or public halls frequented 
by whites. This is only a partial enumera- 
tion. In the eyes of the law it is also an 
offense for whites to attend Negro schools, 
theaters, and similar places. The result nas 
been the familiar system of racial segrega- 
tion in both public and private institutions 
which cuts across the daily lives of southern 
citizens from cradle to the grave (p. 79). 
* If reason and history were not enough to 
substantiate the argument against segrega- 
tion, recent experience further strengthens it 
(p. 82). 

The committee is not convinced that an 
end tu segregation in education or in the en- 
joyment of public services essential to a 
people in a modern society would mean an 
intrusion upon the private life of the indi- 
vidual (p. 87). 

Finally the National Government should 
assume leadership in our American civil 
rights program (p. 101). 

Interference with the right of a qualified 
citizen to vote locally cannot today remain 
a local problem (p. 101). 

The committee rejects the argument that 
governmental controls are themselves neces- 
sarily threats to liberty (p. 103). 

Because it believes there is need for leader- 
ship by the National Government, the com- 
mittee has not hesitated tq recommend in- 
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creased action by that Government in sup- 
port of our civil rights (p. 103). 

One of the most important objectives of 
this committee is to strengthen the Federal 
civil-rights enforcement machinery (p. 114). 

Wartime segregation in the armed forces 
is another instance of how a social pattern 
may wreak moral havoc (p. 140). 

That the resources of the South are sorely 
strained by the burden of a double system of 
schools and other public services has already 
been indicated. Segregation is also eco- 
nomically wasteful for private business 
(p. 144). 


THE COMMITTEE’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The reorganization of the Civil Rights 
Section of the Department of Justice to 
provide for the establishment of regional 
offices, for the greater use of civil sanctions 
and for a substantial increase in its appro- 
priation to act more effectively to prevent 
civil-rights violation (p. 151). 

2. The establishment within the FBI of 
a special unit of investigators trained in 
civil rights work (p. 153). 

3. The enactment of an antilynching act 
by Congress (p. 157). 

4. The enactment by Congress of an anti- 
poll-tax act (p. 160). 

5. The enactment by Congress of legisla- 
tion, followed by appropriated administra- 
tive action, to end immediately all segrega- 
tion in the organization and activities of the 
armed services. Legislation and regulations 
should expressly ban segregation in the re- 
cruitment, assignment, and training of all 
personnel in all types of military duty. Mess 
halls, quarters, recreational facilities, and 
post exchanges should be nonsegregated (p. 
162). 

6. The elimination of all segregation. It 
has kept people apart despite incontroverti- 
ble evidence that an environment favorable 
to civil rights is fostered whenever groups 
are permitted. to live and work together. 
There is no adequate defense of segregation 
(p. 166). 

7. The conditioning by Congress of all 
Federal grants-in-aid and other forms of Fed- 
eral assistance to public or private agencies 
for any purpose on the absence of segrega- 
tion. We believe that Federal funds, sup- 
plied by taxpayers all over the Nation, must 
not be used to support or perpetuate the 
pattern of segregation in education, public 
housing, public-health services, or other 
Public services and facilities generally. It 
would be regrettable if Federal aid, condi- 
tioned on nonsegregated services, should be 
rejected by sections most in need of such 
aid. It believes that segregation is wrong 
morally and practically and must not re- 
ceive financial support by the whole people 
(p. 1€6). 

8. The enactment cf a Federal Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Act prohibiting of forms 
of discrimination in private employment 
based on race, color, creed, or national ori- 
gin. This act should apply to labor unions 
and trade and professional associations as 
well as to employers (p. 167). 

9. Renewed court attack with intervention 
by the Department of Justice upon restric- 
tive covenants in deeds (p. 169). 

10. Enactment by the State legislatures 
of fair educational laws for public and private 
educational institutions, prohibiting dis- 
crimination in the admission and treatment 
of students based on race, color, creed, or 
national origin (p. 168). 

11. The enactment by Congress of a law 
stating that discrimination and segregation 
based on race, color, creed, or national origin 
in the rendering of all public services by the 
National Government is contrary to public 
policy (p. 169). 

12. The enactment by Congress of a law 
prohibiting segregation in interstate trans- 
portation and all the facilities thereof, to 
apply against both public officers and the 
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employees of private transportation com- 
panies (p. 170). 

13. The enactment by the States of laws 
guaranteeing equal access to places of public 
accommodation, broadly defined, for per- 
sons of all races, colors, creeds, and national 
origins. 


Mr. Speaker, the idea of the President’s 
committee trying to threaten the South 
into abolishing segregation by recom- 
mending that no Federal aid of any kind 
to education, public-health services, and 
other purposes be given to any State 
that has segregation—evidently the 
members of the committee do not know 
the spirit of the South, People who sur- 
vived Reconstruction Days after the Civil 
War cannot and will not be subdued by 
such threats. The people of the South 
are proud of their heritage, their gallant 
record in time of war, their unexcelled 
patriotism and their true Americanism. 
They sincerely believe in their institu- 
tions, their traditions, their social prac- 
tices and customs and their way of life. 
This abominable report of President 
Truman’s Civil Rights Committee is 
deeply resented by every real, loyal 
southerner. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include certain statements 
and excerpts. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD in two instances, in one to in- 
clude an article from the Boston Sunday 
Post of February 22 and in the other 
to include a statement by former Mem- 
ber of Congress, Hon. Martin L. Sweeney, 
of Ohio. 

Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
on the subject of the Geneva agreement 
which appeared in the American Milk 
Review of January 1948. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article 
therein. I am informed by the Public 
Printer that the cost will be $159.75. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost and without objection, the exten- 
sion may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include two editorials. 

Mr. RILEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a resolution by cer- 
tain students of the University of South 
Carolina. 

Mr. FULTON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an editorial from 
the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1948, The Postman Deserves a 
Raise. 

Mr. MacKINNON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a radio ad- 


dress by the national commander of the 
AMVETS. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FOOTE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
New England Homestead, and another 
article entitled ‘“‘The Washington Scene” 
by George Dixon. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I am again 
speaking in behalf of the farmers—in 
behalf of those who till the soil and feed 
the N.a.ion. I am also speaking in be- 
half of the farmers’ friends—the small- 
business man and the laborer. There is 
not a small-business man or a laborer in 
our Nation whose prosperity does not de- 
pend upon the prosperity of agricul- 
ture—whose welfare is not linked and 
intermingled with that of the farmer. 
These three groups are the cornerstone 
of our Nation’s greatness. 


. In recent months, the multimillion- 


aires in the executive departments, the 
parasites, who consume but create no 
wealth, together with the cost-plusers, 
and official commodity gamblers, with 
inside information, have all joined in 
accusing the farmer for the high cost of 
living. A guilty conscience always pro- 
tests too much. 

It is a mistake for the consumer to 
blame the farmer for the high cost of 
living. The farmer gets only a small 
part of the high cost. I have heretofore 
given the reason for the high cost of 
living. The farmer is not responsible for 
the blunders of our executive depart- 
ments. He is not responsible for our in- 
ternational flirtations. He is not re- 
sponsible for the giving of billions of 
American dollars to foreign nations, with 
which they compete in our domestic mar- 
kets with the consumer’s dollar. 

The farmer is not responsible for the 
high taxes of 20 to 85% percent that is 
and must be added to consumable 
goods. He is not responsible for the 
waste and destruction of food products. 
He was not responsible when the De- 
partment of Agriculture dumped millions 
of bushels of potatoes last spring. He 
was not responsible when the Govern- 
ment bought some 2,000,000 dozens of 
eggs which it is still hoarding.. These 
eggs would take care of quite a few starv- 
ing people in Europe. Yet, if the usual 
policy is followed, they will be allowed to 
spoil in storage. 

The farmer was not responsible when 
former Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
wantonly destroyed millions of pigs, 
calves, and sheep. This to bring about 
“the abundant life by scarcity.” These 
all were the performances of the present 
and former President and the executive 
departments. This program was nicely 
wrapped up with red tape, and handed 
to the American farmer as part of the 
New Deal agricultural program. It was 
nothing short of national and interna- 
tional lunacy. 
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Let us keep the record straight. It re- 
quires 4.567 bushels of wheat to mill 196 
pounds of 71.5 extraction flour. This 
equals 274.02 pounds of wheat. This 
same amount of wheat will produce 
268.54 pounds of whole-wheat flour. This 
268.54 pounds, together with 174.55 
pounds of water, 5.37 pounds of salt, 6.71 
pounds of yeast, 5.37 pounds of malt, 5.37 
pounds of shortening, will produce 465.91 
pounds of bread dough. This dough will 
lose in processing approximately 8 per- 
cent of its weight. This dough, when 
baked, will produce 428.64 pounds of 
whole-wheat bread. 

The farmer today, in his local market, 
receives on an average, $2.25 a bushel 
for the highest grade of wheat. Now let 
us see what part of the consumer’s dollar 
the farmer receives for his wheat out of 
428.64 pounds of whole-wheat bread, that 
is made out of 4.567 bushels of wheat. At 
$2.25 a bushel, he receives just $10.28, 
while the consumer, at 12 cents a loaf, 
pays $51.44 for the bread made out of 
this wheat. In other words, the farmer 
gets less than 20 percent of what the 
consumer pays. To make it very plain, 
the farmer gets just 2.4 cents out of the 
12 cents the consumer pays for a loaf 
of bread. 

Out of this 2.4 cents the farmer pays 
for labor, the seed, the cultivation and 
preparation of the land, the harvesting, 
threshing, and marketing. He also pays 
for necessary fences, buildings, and farm 
equipment, as well as for replacements 
and repairs. He pays real-estate, in- 
come, and hidden taxes on the imple- 
ments and other farm improvements, as 
well as on the wheat he produces. He 
pays overhead expenses, and replaces 
soil depletion with fertilizer. Surely no 
honest person, with any sense of decency, 
will blame the farmer for the high cost of 
living. 

The $2.25 a bushel that the farmer 
gets today is 50 cents below cost of pro- 
duction. If the farmer were to pay him- 
self, and his wife and family the same 
wage as they would get if they worked 
in a factory, and if he were allowed for 
the depreciation of his fences, his home, 
farm buildings, and farm machinery, and 
for the depletion of his soil, he would have 
to get $2.75 to break even with his broth- 
ers and sisters in industrial employment. 

In the case of white bread, a little 
over four and a half bushels of wheat 
makes 196 pounds of white flour, as com- 
pared with 268.54 pounds of whole wheat 
flour. However, the bran and the mid- 
dlings are sold and used for various pur- 
poses, producing the same results on the 
cost of living, as far as the consumer and 
the farmer are concerned. What is true 
of wheat is true of oats, corn and other 
cereal products used for human consump- 
tion. 

Let us find out what part of the con- 
sumer’s meat dollar the farmer gets. 
The average price per hundred for a 
thousand-pound steer, on the Chicago 
market a few days ago, was $24.50 live 
weight. A steer dresses about 60 percent 
edible’meat. For the better cuts of steak 
and roast, the consumer paid from 69 
cents to 79 cents per pound, for soup 
bones, 39 cents; for stewing meat 65 
cents and for liver all the way from 45 
cents to $1. 
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For the hide the packer gets $15.50. 
By the time that is converted into shoes, 
the consumer pays many times that 
amount. A very small percentage of the 
live animal sells for less than $24.50 per 
hundred. Onan average, the farmer gets 
about 50 cents out of the dollar the con- 
sumer pays for the processed and finished 
product. 

For this 50 cents the farmer feeds and 
keeps the parent stock of the steer for at 
least 2 years. It takes a year and a half to 
2 years to produce a thousand-pound 
steer. So the farmer furnishes the pas- 
ture and provides the hay for this year 
and a half to 2 years. He produces the 
corn or other grain for conditioning and 
fattening. In addition, he houses the 
steer during at least one or two winters. 
Then he ships the steer to market, and 
pays the transportation and commission 
charges. 

Again, on the same day, the average 
price per hundred for hogs, on the Chi- 
cago market, was $22. A hog used to 
dress 75 percent edible meat. That was 
before the tail, feet, and liver sold for 
40 cents a pound. It now dresses about 
80 percent. On an average, the farmer 
gets about 45 cents out of the consumer’s 
dollar. 

Here again the farmer feeds the par- 
ent stock for at least a year. Then he 
houses, takes care of, and feeds the hog 
from 8to12 months. Hogs live mostly on 
grain that the farmer has to produce. In 
addition, out of the 45 cents of the con- 
sumer’s dollar, he pays for transporta- 
tion and commission charges. What is 


true of cattle and hogs, is equally true of 


sheep and lambs. It is also true of 
poultry. 

Let us keep the record straight. Last 
fall, when Luckman—the $24,000,000 
cartel international soap bubbler—prop- 
agandized the uninformed into “meatless 
Tuesdays” and “eggless and poultryless 
Thursdays,” the farmers’ wives in North 
Dakota sold their dressed chickens for 
11 cents a pound, if they weighed less 
than 5 pounds, and 18 cents if they 
weighed more. The soap bubbler robbed 
the farmers’ wives. He compelled them 
to sell their poultry for less than one- 
third of cost of production. 

The time has come that the consumer 
look elsewhere for the reason for the 
high cost of living. The farmer is not 
the cause. Those, who again made mil- 
lions, or added to their millions, out of 
the blood, agony, and misery of World 
War II, are in no position to accuse the 
farmer for the high cost of living. Those, 
who built ships that broke apart in mid- 
ocean, or who grabbed the war surplus 
property for little or nothing, are in no 
position to blame the farmer for the con- 
ditions in which the consumer and the 
farmer, with the 30-cent dollar, find 
themselves. 

During the war, the farmer not only 
worked with worn-out and dilapidated 
farm implements and equipment, but he 
worked from 16 to 18 hours a day. He 
worked his aged parents and grandpar- 
ents—he worked his children—so that if 
he had lived in a city, he would have been 
accused of cruelty to the aged, and of 
violating the child-labor laws. He did 


his patriotic duty. He not only provided- 
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the food for our Army and civilians, but 
for the armies and civilians of our allies. 

Now we hear an awful howl because for 
the first time, within the memory of man, 
the tiller of the soil, on a few commodi- 
ties, is getting cost of production. Let us 
keep the record straight. The market 
manipulators and loud-mouthed para- 
sites, who never did, and never will, pro- 
duce the food they consume, would again, 
if permitted, make the farmer the shock 
absorber. 

It is true that the farmer, because of 
sufficient rain and abundant crops, and 
because he got somewhere near cost of 
production, has been able to pay off some 
of his mortgages. However, while he 
paid off his mortgages, his fences, his 
home, and other buildings continue to 
further depreciate. They are in sad need 
of repair or replacement. Most of his 
farm machinery is so worn out, it is be- 
yond repair and must be replaced. When 
he has made these repairs and replace- 
ments under present high prices, and has 
paid’ the high income tax, there will be 
little left of the so-called profits that the 
average farmer made. 

Let us keep the record straight. Let 
us see how much of the farmer’s dollar 
the consumer got for nothing during the 
depression in 1932, and again during the 
recession in 1937, 1938, and 1939. Here is 
the December 1932 market report of the 
price of grain, and a few other agricul- 
tural products, as published by the 
Dickey County Leader at Ellendale, 
N. Dak.: No. 1 Dark hard wheat, 25 cents 
a bushel; Red Durum, 16 cents; oats, 4 
cents; barley, 10 cents; rye, 13 cents; flax, 
87 cents; No. 3 Yellow corn, shelled, 2 
cents a bushel; No. 2 White corn, 1 cent; 
No. 1 eggs, 20 cents a dozen; butterfat, 
19 cents a pound; poultry, 8 cents. 
Choice steers sold for $7 a hundred and 
hogs for $2.50. That is what the Demo- 
crats call the Hoover depression. 

Let us now take a look at what the Re- 
publicans call the Rooseveltian recession 
of 1937, 1938, and 1939. During these 
years No. 1 Dark northern wheat, in west- 
ern North Dakota and Montana, sold as 
low as 40 cents a bushel; Amber Durum 
as low as 42 cents, No. 1 flax $1.22, oats 
9 cents, rye 15 cents, and barley 11 cents. 
Choice steers sold for $7 a hundred and 
hogs at about $4. Eggs were down to 
an all-time low of 8 or 9 cents a dozen. 
Butterfat and poultry were about as low 
as in 1932. These were the local prices 
the farmer got. 

While the cost of producing an acre 
of wheat in North Dakota in 1932, on an 
average, was $8.62, it rose to $19.81 in 
1936, and was $13.03 in the recession year 
of 1937, or more than twice as much in 
1936 as in 1932, and $4.41 more in 1937 
than in 1932. It is clear that, as far as 
the farmer was concerned, the Roose- 
veltian recession was just about on a par 
with the Hoover depression. 

These were the years that the farmer, 
his wife, and children labored, for noth- 
ing, from dawn to twilight, feeding the 
Nation for about one-fifth of the cost of 
production. These were the days when 
the farmers mortgaged their farms to 
continue to feed the Nation. They were 
the years during which, in many counties 
and States, from one-half to two-thirds 
of all the farms were sold for either tax or 
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mortgage at foreclosure sales. In other 
words, the farmers lost their homes feed- 
ing the Nation. Where were the multi- 
millionaire parasites and lounge lizards 
then that now blame the farmer for the 
high cost of living? 

These were the days when the Frazier- 
Lemke moratorium saved 250,000 farm 
families in this Nation—when that act 
kept two and a half million people from 
being evicted from their homes. It is 
about time that the farmers get a square 
deal, and not a new deal with stacked 
cards, points, and loaded dice. The time 
has come that the farmers, in no uncer- 


‘tain terms, demand a floor—cost of pro- 


duction or at least 100-percent parity. 

Ever since I have been a Member of 
Congress about all that the leaders of 
both parties were willing to give the 
farmer was lip service. During the time 
I have been in Congress—not with my 
vote, but by a vote that favored the in- 
ternationalists—the reciprocal trade 
agreements were passed. Unfortunately, 
some farm leaders advocated these re- 
ciprocal trade agreements—but not the 
farmers. 

Recently the Government entered into 
reciprocal trade agreements with 18 for- 
eign nations. By that time, the chickens 
had come home to roost. The very farm 
leaders that favored the-enactment of 
the reciprocal trade agreements, ap- 
peared before the State Department, and 
objected to these agreements, but they 
were given the cold shoulder. The agree- 
ments were entered into, and our future 
domestic agricultural market largely 
given to foreign nations. 

In 1946, already 819,253,000 pounds of 
foreign wool were imported into the 
United States under these agreements. 
During the first 9 months of 1947, over 
365,700,000 pounds of wool were im- 
ported. What is true of wool is true of 
some other agricultural products. This 
is just the beginning of giving the farm- 
ers’ domestic market to foreign nations. 
These agreements are for the benefit of 
the international banker and manufac- 
turer. They are ct the expense of agri- 
culture. When Europe gets on its feet, 
it will again flood us with cattle, flax, 
wheat and other grains, as well as. with 
woo]. This not only from Europe but 
also from Latin America. 

There is only one remedy. The farmer 
must be protected with a floor—not a 
ceiling. A floor below which the price 
of farm products will not be permitted to 
go. The farmer must be given cost of 
production, not for a few agricultural 
products, but for some forty. There is 
nothing confusing about cost of pro- 
duction. That does not mean a different 
price for the individual farmers. It 
means the average cost. Under my cost- 
of-production bill, the price would be the 
same plus freight differentials. 

In order to prevent the passage of the 
cost-of-production bill, the ignorant 
bureaucrats, in the Department of Agri- 
culture, gave subsidies. Subsidies are a 
fraud and a deception. Only the un- 
thinking believe they can pull themselves 
up by their own bootstraps. If these 
subsidies were paid out of present taxa- 
tion, then for every 50 cents we receive, 
we would have to tax ourselves $1, The 
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other 50 cents would go to the pay-rollers, 
to the pie-counter brigade that collects 
and dishes them out tous. But since we 
are already over $623,000,000,000 in debt, 
including future obligations, subsidies 
have to be paid out of additional bor- 
rowed money. 

Let Congress pass cost of production 
for the farmer. Then he will not have 
to be subsidized. The farmer is getting 
onto the hypocritical scheme of regi- 
menting him. He is through with that 
bureaucratic ignorance. He is not go- 
ing back to the dark ages, but he is going 
fearlessly forward to cost of production 
for agriculture. 

Again we are told by the bureaucracy 
that if we give the farmer what it cost 
him to feed the Nation then we will have 
inflation. Everybody but a mental de- 
fective knows that we have inflation. It 
was brought about by the Federal Re- 
serve banks running the printing presses 
for the big boys—not for the farmers 
or the wage earners. It was brought 
about when we printed $30,000,000,000 
for the cost-plusers and lend-leasers— 
for foreign nations—where there neve-> 
was over $6,000,000,000 before. High cost 
of living is the result of inflation, not the 
cause. 

Unless we get this bill passed and give 
the farmer cost of production—unless 
we get this bill passed, which will prevent 
our Government from continuing to sell 
the farmers’ domestic market to foreign 
horse traders under the reciprocal trade 
egreements—there will again be thou- 
sands of foreclosures. There will again 
be trainloads of cattle and meat prod- 
ucts, millions of bushels of wheat, corn, 
and flax, imported from Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and Latin-America in competition 
with farmers and ranchers. There will 
again be a depression and a recession. 

No; the farmer cannot be blamed for 
the high cost of living. He is entitled to 
cost of production, and he is going to get 
it ultimately. Our Uncle Sam is largely 
responsible for the high cost of living. 
He is the greatest extortionist. He takes 
57 cents, on an average, directly or indi- 
rectly, out of every dollar that is earned. 
If your income is $2,000 above exemp- 
tious, he takes $400. If your income is 
$100,000, he takes $60,000. If it is 
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$500,000, he takes $427,072.50. Your 
Uncle extracts his pound of flesh regard- 
less of whether you can continue in busi- 
ness or not. 

There is the luxury tax. Your Uncle 
makes the ladies pay it on their lipstick, 
face powder, and other cosmetics. If 
you smoke, Uncle Sam dips in heavy and 
takes many a puff in taxes. If you drink, 
he takes many a sip with you in taxes. 
If you take a ride on the train, your 
Uncle takes a ride with you by taking an 
additional 15 percent in taxes. If your 
wife buys a fur coat, he pulls out 20 per- 
cent of the fur for himself in taxes. 

Let us stop camouflaging the high cost 
of living. Taxes alone are responsible 
for at least 125-percent increase. If we 
continue to squander the Nation’s wealth 
abroad, these taxes will continue. Your 
Uncle, with future commitments, now 
owes $623,000,000,C00—twice the normal 
value of all our property. He has a 
blanket mortgage—a tax lien—for this 
amount on every man, woman, and child. 

In conclusion, I repeat the farmer is 
entitled to cost of production—to 100- 
percent parity. Only a parasite will at- 
tempt to get what the farmer produces 
for less than it cost. The farmer in the 
future will not be the farmer of yester- 
year. He is not going to submit to again 
being made the shock absorber. He is 
going to demand equality with industry. 


THE ‘'TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE INLAND 
WATERWAY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that some Members of Congress 
are straining at a gnat and swallowing 
acamel. Financially some of them seem 
to strain at a reasonable appropriation 
for rural electrification and swallow 
Europe. 

Some of them strain at the small 
amount asked by the Bureau of the 
Budget for the Tennessee-Tombighee 
inland waterway and swallow China. 


, ::. | Via Missis-| Via Tom- 
Via Missis- bigbee- 
Tennessee, 

per ton 


sippi, per sippi, ue 


ton 3,500 tons 


$8, 190 
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This Tombigbee project was author- 
ized by the last Congress. All we are 
asking for is a small appropriation to 
begin work on it. 

It will provide a slack-water route from 
the Gulf of Mexico to all points on the 
Ohio River up to Pittsburgh, Pa. It will 
provide what will amount to a slack- 
water route from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Great Lakes at Chicago. 

It will provide what will amount to a 
slack-water route from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to Minneapolis and St. Paul on the 
Mississippi River. 

It will provide what will amount to a 
slack-water route from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to St. Louis that will benefit everyone 
living in the central or the western 
States. 

At the same time it will save the swift 
current of the Mississippi for down- 
stream traffic. 

It is the greatest project of its kind 
ever proposed. 

It will provide a slack-water route from 
the Gulf of Mexico to our atomic-bomb 
plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and will 
shorten the distance by about 800 miles. 

Remember Oak Ridge is the greatest 
defense plant the world has ever known. 
We have more than $2,000,000,000 in- 
vested in that Oak Ridge plant, and we 
may need this additional Short slack- 
water route at any time. We must not 
permit Oak Ridge to become another 
Pearl Harbor. If we do, then God save 
this country. 

General Robins, Assistant Chief of the 
Army Engineers, testifying before a Sen- 
ate committee in 1944, which was before 
the real power of the atomic bomb had 
been demonstrated, with reference to 
this Tennessee-Tombigbee inland water- 
way, said: 

If that waterway were in operation today 
it would be of tremendous value to our na- 
tional defense; but you cannot put a money 
value on it any more than you can put a 
value on winning the war. 


I am placing a map of this project out 
in the hall. I hope each and every Mem- 
ber will examine it carefully. 

Here is a table worked out by the Army 
engineers showing what the savings of 
this great project will amount to for up- 
stream traffic: 


Via Tom- 
bigbee- 
Tennessee, 
per tow of 
3,500 tons 


Average Average 
savings per | savings per 
tow of tow of 
3,500 tons | 14,000 tons 


Average 
savings 
per ton 


$1, 400 $5, 600 

7, 560 
15, 960 

9, 800 
11, 760 
20, 020 
20, 160 
22, 160 
30, 380 


$6, 790 
6, 580 


5, 000 
4, 620 
4, 410 
3, 465 
8, 325 
8, 115 
2, 170 
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REDUCED WHEAT PRICES NOT REFLECTED 
IN REDUCED BREAD PRICES 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, about 3 
weeks ago the price of wheat broke 
sharply on the commodity exchanges. 
The total drop in the price of cash wheat 
was about 70 cents per bushel from the 
high point of January 16. 

Since that time I have made diligent 
inquiry as to whether this decrease was 
being reflected in a reduction in the price 
of bread, since a 60-cent reduction in the 
price of wheat should mean a reduction 
of 1 cent in the cost of the ingredients 
contained in a 1-pound loaf of bread. 
I am sorry to report that taking the 
country as a whole there have been no 
reductions. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics advises me that their figures, 
based on a survey made covering the 
dates from January 13 to February 17, 
show that taking the country over, there 
has been no net change in the price of 
bread. 

In New York, Atlanta, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Kansas City, and Philadelphia 
there was a slight increase in prices. In 
Chicago, Houston, Denver, and Detroit 
a slight decrease. In Washington and 
Los Angeles there was no change. This 
would make the score add up as follows: 


Farmers: 70 cents per bushel loss. 
Consumers: No change. 


Speculator 
profit. 

Other speculators on short side: Large 
but unknown profits. 

Bakers and other distributors: Extra 
profit, 1 cent on each 1-pound loaf. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed a 
concurrent resolution of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. Con. Res.43. Concurrent resolution to 
amend the title of the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 173) to continue until July 1, 1949, the 
authority of the Maritime Commission to 
sell, charter, and operate vessels; and for 
other purposes. 


Maynard:  $200,000,000 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 5390. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period certain provisions of the Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 


AERONAUTICS — MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read and, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committees on Armed 
Services and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the provisions of 
the act of March 3, 1915, establishing the 
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National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, I transmit herewith the Thirty- 
third Annual Report of the Committee, 
covering the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1947. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
Tue WHITE Howse, February 25, 1948. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARDY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include an 
address by Rear Admiral Byrd on the 
subject of peace. 


AUTHORITY OF THE MARITIME COMMIS- 
SION TO SELL, CHARTER, AND OPERATE 
VESSELS 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 43, to continue until July 1, 1949, 
the authority of the Maritime Commis- 
sion to sell, charter, and operate vessels, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Secretary 
of the Senate, in the enrollment of the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 173) to continue until 
July 1, 1949, the autharity of the Maritime 
Commission to sell, charter, and operate 
vessels, and for other purposes, be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to strike 
out in the title of said joint resolution the 
word “July” and insert “March”, so that as 
amended the title will read: “Joint resolution 
to continue until March 1, 1949, the authority 
of the Maritime Commission to sell, charter, 
and operate vessels, and for other purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

GALLINGER HOSPITAL 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
permit to go unchallenged a statement 
that appeared in the Recorp under date 
of February 23 at page 1567 made by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
KIN]. 

I shall answer this statement at great 
length at some subsequent time. May 
I say, however, for the benefit of the 
Record now that when the gentleman 
from Mississippi made the statement 
that the people at Gallinger Hospital are 
being threatened with an order which 
proposes to impose colored doctors upon 
white patients, he is discussing a pro- 
gram of which he is not advised. 
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May I say to the Members of Congress 
that as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Labor and Federal Security Agency 
appropriations we have been trying for 
years to build up the medical school of 
Howard University and all that has ever 
been suggested was that the colored 
segregated sections of Gallinger Hospital 
be opened for clinical purposes to the 
students and doctors of Howard Univer- 
sity in order that we might be able to 
build up that college and provide the 
clinical facilities that are required by 
the association of colleges. There has 
never been the slightest suggestion at 
any time on any one’s part that there 
would be colored physicians put out at 
Gallinger to treat white patients, and 
that statement of the gentleman from 
Mississippi is just as wrong as many of 
the other inflammatory statements 
which he makes on the floor of this 
House in an attempt to stir up race preju- 
dice that ought to be subdued rather than 
stirred up. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
that those words be taken down. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the words objected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And that statement of the gentleman from 
Mississippi is just as wrong as many of the 
other inflammatory statements which he 
makes on the ficor of this House in an at- 
tempt to stir up race prejudice that ought 
to be subdued rather than stirred up. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready 
to rule. The Chair believes that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has merely 
stated his opmion and did not reflect 
upon the character or integrity of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. Apparently 
a difference of opinion exists between 
the two gentlemen, but the Chair be- 
lieves that the statement is not unpar- 
liamentary. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, since 
that untrue statement was made on the 
floor of the House, I rise to a question of 
personal privilege in order that I may 
answer it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has just 
ruled that the words reported were not 
unparliamentary, and therefore the 
Chair is obliged to rule that a question 
of personal privilege cannot be predi- 
cated upon the words taken down. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the Chair 
that I cannot understand why it is not 
unparliamentary for a Member to make a 
false accusation against me as the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin did, and why I 
should not be permitted to answer him. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has passed 
upon the matter. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 
JANUARY 19, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the resolution (H. Con. Res. 131), 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of January 
19, 1948; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited not to exceed 
2 hours, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] and 
myself. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 131, with Mr. CanFrietp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the resolution was dispensed with. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this resolution, House 
Concurrent Resolution 131, declares that 
the Congress does not favor Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1948. 

Something like a year ago the Presi- 
dent sent down a somewhat similar plan. 
As I recall, that plan was disapproved by 
the unanimous action of the committee 
to which it was referred. The Hcuse, 
without substantial objection, took simi- 
lar action. The Senate also disapproved 
of the plan. 

The gist of the present plan the Presi- 
dent words this way: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1948, under the Reorganization Act 
of 1945— 


This is the nub of it— 


which transfers the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the Bureau of Employment 


Security to the Department of Labor. 


The committee held rather extensive 
hearings and again disapproved the plan. 
Boiled down, the reasons for the disap- 
proval seem to be these: 

The Labor Department was created for 
the purpose of giving special considera- 
tion to those who are employees and to 
legislation proposed for their benefit. 
Not only was it created for that purpose 
but ever since it was created down to the 
present moment it has, so to speak, been 
a partisan advocating the advancement 
of labor interests. Do not mistake my 
meaning. As far as I know, no one on 
the committee finds any fault with that 
attitude. That is the job of the Labor 
Department, and because that is the job 
of that Department, that is, the protec- 
tion and the advancement of the in- 
terests of labor, the committee felt that 
it was not wise to transfer to it perma- 
nently the unemployment agency and— 
and more stress has been laid upon this 
than upon the first—the functions of 
administering unemployment compensa- 
tion. Those functions should be either 
in the Federal Security Agency or pref- 
erably, in a separate, neutral, independ- 
ent agency. 

The reason for that conclusion is that 
the public generally, as distinguished 
from either employees or employers, is 
concerned with the expenditure of the 
some $8,000,000,000, which at present has 
been taken from employers to create the 
fund now on hand. 

That fund, although in the first in- 
stance paid by the tax levied upon pay 
rolls, is ultimately paid by the consum- 
ing public. 
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That is all that need be said upon that 
particular phase of the case, but this 
should also be said: The Congress, by 
Public, No. 162, of the Eightieth Congress, 
first session, created a Commission on the 
Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government. It was based on the 
so-called Brown resolution. 

Four of the members—Herbert Hoover, 
Chairman; Dean C. Acheson, Vice Chair- 
man; James Forrestal, Secretary of De- 
fense; and Arthur S. Flemming, Civil 
Service Commission—were appointed by 
the President. Four—George H. Mead, 
Dayton, Ohio; George D. Aiken, Senator 
from Vermont; John L. McClellan, Sen- 
ator from Arkansas; and James K. Pol- 
lock, of Ann Arbor, Mich.—were ap- 
pointed by the President pro tempore of 
the Senate. Four—Joseph P. Kennedy, 
of Hyannis Port, Mass.; Clarence J. 
Brown, Representative from Ohio; Carter 
Manasco, Representative from Alabama; 
and James H. Rowe, of Washington, 
D. C.—were appointed by the Speaker of 
the House. 

The Commission, as you will note, is 
nonpartisan and it would be difficult to 
find a group more competent and un- 
biased. 

The Congress gave that Commission, 
which will report shortly after the next 
Congress convenes, $750,000 for a study 
of the National Government and for the 
proposal of any measures which it may 
find will simplify and make more efficient 
and less costly the operations of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. 

Someone said during the hearings that 
they were asking for an additional $1,- 
000,000 to bring in an over-all reorganiza- 
tion plan which will improve the effi- 
ciency and to lessen the cost of the 
Government agencies. So to me it seems 
a little absurd to suggest at this time that 
we should have piecemeal reorganization 
plans for the executive department. 

While it is true that the appointment 
of that Commission and its functioning 
is not to interfere with the suggestion by 
the President of any particular plan for 
reorganization, it is also true that the 
adoption of piecemeal reorganization 
might well interfere with an over-all, 
coordinated plan of reorganization. 

If we adopt this or other suggested re- 
organization plans which come from the 
White House, we may, in the end, after 
the Commission’s report is in, find our- 
selves disposed to scrap these plans and 
adopt the plans recommended by the 
Commission. 

It seems no more than the use of com- 
mon sense to suggest that we wait and 
get the results of this expenditure of 
what may be from $750,000 to $1,750,000 
by a nonpartisan, fully qualified com- 
mission made up of men who have had 
experience along the lines of reorgani- 
zation. 

There is no reason to anticipate politi- 
cal implications in the report of that 
Commission. The result of the present 
plan, if adopted, fairly bristles with op- 
portunities to obtain political support 
for one candidate or another, one issue 
or another. 

The resolution should be adopted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 


FEBRUARY 25 


Mr. Chairman, the remarks just made 
by my distinguished friend from Michi- 
gan, the chairman of my committee, 
mildly expressing myself but being frank 
with the House, constitutes the weakest 
argument I have ever heard my friend 
make. While I have very frequently dis- 
agreed with my friend, I have always ad- 
mired him for at least making an argu- 
ment consistent with what I considered 
his wrong premises, but on this occasion 
his argument is not even connected with 
the erroneous premise that his position is 
based upon. He says that this is sub- 
stantially the same plan as last year. 
Last year the proposal was to put the 
United States Employment Service per- 
manently in the Department of Labor. 
The reason it was rejected last year was 
because the members of the committee 
felt that the United States Employment 
Service and the United States Compen- 
sation Service should be together in the 
same agency. This proposes to put them 
in the same agency and he is against 
this. Then he brings up the argument 
about the reorganization commission of 
which former President Hoover is chair- 
man. He says we ought to wait and not 
do it piecemeal. I have here a copy of 
the report of last.year. It came out of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. I remember 
leading the fight for the resolution in the 
committee. I also spoke for an increased 
appropriation. The appropriation, as a 
matter of fact, was increased $500,000 in 
the Committee of the Whole. When I 
supported by friend from Michigan, 
Mr. Brown—— 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
Ohio. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; they are 
both great States. In any event, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] now says we ought to wait until 
the Hoover Commission makes a report 
and not do things piecemeal. What did 
my friend say last year? Here is the 
committee report on the bill for the es- 
tablishment of a Commission on the 
Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government. 

Here is what it says in part: 

The committee wishes to point out that 
the establishment of the Commission pro- 
vided for in this bill— 


* That is the Hoover commission— 


will in no way supersede or interfere with 
the functions and work of any congressional 
committee, or with the rights and preroga- 
tives of the President to reorganize the ex- 
ecutive department under the provisions 
of the Reorganization Act. Instead the find- 
ings and recommendations of the Commis- 
sion will be of great benefit and aid to the 
Congress and its committees, and to the 
President. While the Commission is in ex- 
istence, various congressional committees 
will be entirely free to continue their usual 
work of investigation and study of the ac- 
tivities and functions of the various divisions 
of Government coming under their juris- 
diction; and the President may order de- 
partmental reorganization just as he has 
done in the past. 


I wonder where that leaves my dear 
and valued friend from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


I am from 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. Yes, but 
not to embarrass the gentleman from 
Michigan any more, but to make a little 
contribution. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. It was 
pointed out in the hearing that if this 
plan was adopted it would result in a 
saving of about $50,000. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iyield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Would that saving 
be similar to that which we got on the 
unification bill when we found that it 
would cost more money? 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Surely 
the gentleman recalls the promise of the 
Bureau of the Budget before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have before me 
an article which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star of February 15, which was 
written by Gerard D. Riley. 

I know Gerard D. Riley very well, and I 
like him. He was a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. [ do not 
know what part he played but I think 
he played an important part in writ- 
ing the Taft-Hartley bill. He should 
be a pretty good person for me to quote 
to Republicans. Gerard Riley’s article 
says in substance that unless this re- 
organization goes through, the Depart- 
ment of Labor is practically shorn of any 
activity or of any responsibilities. I shall 
insert that article in the REcorp. 

The Department of Labor in a Cabinet 
status is the child of the Republican 
Party. On March 4, 1913, President Taft 
approved the act of Congress which cre- 
ated the Department of Labor, headed by 
a Secretary having Cabinet status. We 
now see a Department created by a Re- 
publican Congress and a Republican ad- 
ministration being destroyed by a Repub- 
lican-controlled Congress. The act had 
for its purpose bringing together into 
one department of the executive branch 
those functions of government pertaining 
to employment problems, relations be- 
tween employer and employee, activities 
concerned with promoting job opportu- 
nities for wage earners. That was 35 
years ago. Even at that time this move 
was considered an outstanding accom- 
plishment in sound governmental ad- 
ministration. We now see what has hap- 
pened. There is nothing left. Very lit- 
tle activities left. The Department of 
Labor, still having a Cabinet status, but 
its voice silenced because it has very little 
activity and very little jurisdiction 

This reorganization plan is entirely 
different from the reorganization plan of 
last year. Last year did not concern 
both. The reason the plan was rejected 
last year was because it was felt by the 
overwhelming membership in the com- 
mittee.on both sides that the United 
States Employment Service and the un- 
employment compensation should be in 
the same agency, that stress should be 
emphasized upon employment rather 
than upon the payment of compensation, 
and that if you had one in one agency and 
the other in another agency you could 
not have that coordination which would 
enable stress to be laid in the first in- 
stance upon employment, because when 
that was emphasized and employment 
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was obtained, the payment of unemploy- 
ment compensation was unnecessary. 

Now this is what this plan of the 
President seeks to accomplish; to put it 
in the Department of Labor. Certainly 
that is where it belongs. Now we have 
this position where my good friend the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN], having his feelings, as he does— 
just as soon as labor is mentioned, or 
the Labor Department, he has an hon- 
est but unjustifiable fear. He introduced 
a resolution to turn it down. What are 
his two arguments? First, that it is the 
same as last year. It is not the same as 
last year. It is just the opposite of last 
year. It was turned down last year be- 
cause they were left in separate agen- 
cies. Now when they are being put in 
one agency it is turned down also. 

Then the gentleman talks about the 
Hoover commission, and his very report 
of last year said it was not intended that 
reorganization plans should not be sub- 
mitted by the President while the Hoover 
commission was in operation. Naturally 
so. It was only a few days ago that I 
understand former President Hoover, in 
response to a question, said that it was 
not intended, or words to that effect, 
that. reorganization plans should be 
withheld until after the Hoover com- 
mission had made its recommendation to 
Congress. It should be called the 
Brown commission, because the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown] is the gen- 
tleman who introduced the first resolu- 
tion and I want to give credit where 
credit is due. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield myself two ad- 
ditional minutes. 

So, Mr. Chairman, knowing what the 
results probably will be, the whole prem- 
ise upon which they are predicated as 
advanced by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Horrman] is inconsistent with 
the history of only last .year and this 
year in the committee, and inconsistent 
with the action that should be taken. 

I feel very, very sorry in a sense, be- 
cause of my personal regard for my 
friend from Michigan—and I mean this, 
it comes from the depths of my heart, 
not the Democratic, but the heart of 
JoHN McCormack, the individual, to see 
my friend on one of the many occasions 
when he is wrong in his premises being 
on one of the few occasions inconsistent 
in his argument with his erroneous 
premises. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. 


I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. First I wish to say 
that the great love evidenced for me is 
returned tenfold. Now, there is some- 
thing that has happened, you know, since 
and the position is the same as it was 
last year and the same reasons exist that 


I think the gentleman is in error. Re- 
cently the Secretary of Labor appeared 
before a subcommittee of the Labor Com- 
mittee and showed that the administra- 
tion does not intend to use the law passed 
by Congress, the Taft-Hartley Act, but 
is trying to hypass it here in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. McCORMACK. See! My friend 
exposes his state of mind, as I said, in 
his honest but unjustifiable fear where 
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the word “labor” is used. The gentle- 

man’s observation is the most powerful 

evidence I could receive from any source 

in support of the statement that I made. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Sunday Star 
of February 15, 1948] 


LABOR DEPARTMENT WAGES FIGHT FOR ITS EXIST- 
ENCE—FUTURE : OF TRUNCATED AGENCY AT 
STAKE IN REORGANIZATION CONTROVERSY 


(By Gerard D. Reilly) 


Established 30 years ago by one of the last 
acts of Congress signed by President William 
Howard Taft, the Department of Labor now 
is engaged in a serious battle in Congress, 
upon the outcome of which its right to any 
real existence depends. Should the Senate 
follow the example of the House and reject 
President Truman’s reorganization plan for 
placing the United States Employment Serv- 
ice and the Division of Unemployment Com- 
pensation under the supervision of the Sec- 
retary of Labor, its continuance as an agency 
of Cabinet status would be an anomaly. 

By cperation of the termination clause in 
the War Powers Act, the Employment Service 
would be absorbed by the Federal Security 
Agency if the reorganization plan fails. 
Without this important unit, the Depart- 
ment would consist largely of two autono- 
mous bureaus, the Wage and Hour Division, 
which administers the fair labor standards 
and the Walsh-Healey public-contracts acts, 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Each of 
these bureaus now is headed by an officer 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate and operates with 
a minimum of attention from the Secretary’s 
office, 

Three other large bureaus, identified with 
the Department for a quarter of a century, 
have gone elsewhere. The Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, transferred to the 
Department of Justice as a wartime expedi- 
ent, never has been returned. Under a Tru- 
man reorganization plan in 1946, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau was liquidated and its func- 
tions under the Social Security Act vested 
in the Federal Security Administrator. Then 
Congress in 1947 made the Conciliation Serv- 
ice an independent establishment. 

When the Congressional Directory lists the 
Department of Labor as including two other 
operating agencies, these are so tiny that 
they might more appropriately be assigned 
to a section of the Wage and Hour Division. 
One is the Women’s Bureau, whose mission 
largely was fulfilled when the Supreme Court 
upheld the constitutionality of State mini- 
mum-wage legislation for women and minors. 
This legislation, in turn, ceased to be im- 
portant when Congress passed the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in 1938. 

The other is the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards. Despite its imposing title, this agency 
has no organic act on the statute books. Its 
primary assignment has been to promote 
State legislation in the field of factory in- 
spection with particular reference to health 
and safety. This function also largely is ob- 
solete by reason of the broad construction 
placed by the Supreme Court in recent years 
upon the commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution. 

It, therefore, is vital to the Department, 
if it is not to sink into insignificance, to have 
the authority for coordinating the field of 
Officers of the Employment Service with the 
administration of unemployment compensa- 
tion. The Senate last year approved the 
principle of consolidation. The attempt of 
the Social Security Board to bring about this 
reform before the war proved a dismal failure 
because of its willingness to let State poli- 
ticians have a free hand in the spending of 
Federal funds. Consequently, there was 
considerable sentiment in Congress for en- 
trusting this responsibility to the Labor De- 
partment. 

Unfortunately, the ultimate success of the 
plan now has been jeopardized by penalties. 
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Beset by some evil genius, Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach, at the very time that the proposed 
reorganization was under review by the 
House Committee on Executive Expenditures, 
became embroiled in a matter wholly beyond 
the concern of his Department—the strike 
called by the CIO in the Government cafe- 
terias. His intervention stirred the wrath of 
Representative Horrman, whose Labor Sub- 
committee was looking into the matter. On 
this particular issue, the Michigan Repre- 
sentative happened to be right, for the only 
issue involved arose under the National La- 
bor Relations Act—a question of whether 
the union still has a majority. 

Even when the Conciliation Service still 
was in the Department of Labor, such con- 
troversies always were considered to lie 
within the exclusive province of the Labor 
Board. In this instance, the union under 
the new labor law had disqualified itself from 
using the facilities of the Board. 

Had the Secretary's ill-advised venture as 
a mediator succeeded, it would have meant 
that Communist-dominated unions like the 
United Public Workers, CIO, would gain a 
tactical advantage by defying the law. The 
right of every union to request an employer 
to enter into a contract with it depends 
upon its representation of a majority of the 
employees. A union which files the requisite 
documents still rvns the risk of defeat in a 
Labor Beard election and it would seem 
absurd to relieve a noncomplying union 
from this danger. 

The Secretary's failure to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the issuance impaired his standing in 
the House. After his testimony before the 
Hoffman subcommittee, the Committee on 
Expenditures, also headed by the Michigan 
Representative, rendered an adverse report 
on the reorganization plan which the House 
adopted. 

Mr. Schwellenbach is a former Senator and 
a former Federal judge. As was the case with 
his predecessor, Miss Perkins, the fact that 
he was not selected from the ranks of or- 
ganized labor was based on the intent of 
keeping the Department aloof from union 
politics. It is to be hoped that in the in- 
terest of preserving his agency from further 
dismemberment, he will dispel this impres- 
sion of partisanship when the plan is being 
considered in the Senate. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to ask a question and to make a 
point. If unemployment compensation 
and the United States Employment Serv- 
ice programs which deal with employ- 
ment and the wage earner do not prop- 
erly belong within the United States De- 
partment of Labor, then what programs 
do belong in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor? 

In the last Presidential campaign the 
Republicans offered labor a sugar-coated 
pill. In a plank in their 1944 platform 
they promised they would strengthen the 
Department of Labor if they got the 
chance. Their performance since they 
have had the chance has been not to 
strengthen but to consistently disinte- 
grate the Department of Labor until we 
have little left in the way of a United 
States Department of Labor. 
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As for this Reorganization Plan No. 1, 
I am well aware that a highly organized 
campaign has been launched to create 
public and political pressure to defeat 
this plan. This propaganda campaign 
is being fostered by that employer-domi- 
nated organization—the Interstate Con- 
ference of Employment Security Agen- 
cies. Could it be that some of the State 
unemployment compensation adminis- 
trators, who compose this group, are 
eager to get control of the Federal-State 
system of public employment offices in 
order to influence administration in a 
manner contrary to the best interest of 
labor rather than in behalf of workers 
who have earned job insurance? I am 
opposed to the trend of the concept of 
relief and public welfare permeating the 
administration of unemployment com- 
pensation. 

It is my belief that the job insurance 
covering wage earners is an earned right, 
as well as a means for bolstering con- 
sumer purchasing power for communi- 
ties. As job insurance, unemployment 
compensation is appropriately a Labor 
Department function. Furthermore, in- 
fluence of public-welfare concepts in the 
administration of unemployment com- 
pensation and the United States Em- 
ployment Service will be disastrous to 
both. 

I hope this body rejects Concurrent 
Resolution 131, in order that Plan No. 1 
may become law. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman,*I 


yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Harness]. 
Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 


man—— . 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. In the 10 minutes 
at the disposal of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Harness] I wish he would 
tell us what the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts was trying to convey to us. I 
asked several people what the honorable 
gentleman was talking about and ap- 
parently no one was listening; so I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Harness] if he can tell us what the 
gentleman from Massachusetts was try- 
ing to convey to the body. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall not endeavor to interpret for 
the gentleman the remarks of my good 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK]. I do, however, want to take a 
position completely in opposition to the 
gentleman who just addressed the House. 

I think it would be a mistake to approve 
the President’s plan to transfer both of 
these services, employment service and 
unemployment compensation, perma- 
nently to the Labor Department. In 
1939, under a reorganization act the late 
President Roosevelt placed both of these 
Services in the newly created Federal 
Security Agency. At that time or per- 
haps a little later, the Federal Govern- 
ment took over from the States the Em- 
ployment Service and that was operated 
by the War Manpower Commission in the 
Federal Security Agency. These services 
remained in that Agency until after the 
war, when Mr. Truman under the War 
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Powers Act transferred the Employment 
Service to the Labor Department. Of 
course, after the War Powers Act ex- 
pires this service will go back to Federal 
Security Agency. 

When Mr. Roosevelt recommended 
that the Congress approve his plan to 
consolidate and transfer these services 
to Federal Security Administration, he 
said: 

The unemployment compensation func- 
tions of the Social Security Board and the 
Employment Service of the Department of 
Labor are concerned with the same problem, 
that of the employment or the unemploy- 
ment of the individual worker. Therefore 
they necessarily deal with the same indi- 
vidual. These particular services to the par- 
ticular individual are also bound up with 
the public-assistance activities of the Social 
Security Board. Not only will these similar 
functions be more efficiently and economi- 
cally administered at the Federal level by 
such grouping and consolidation, but this 
transfer and merger will also be to the ad- 
vantage of the administration of State social- 
security programs. 


There is just as much reason why these 
functions should be consolidated in a 
neutral agency now as there was at the 
time the late President put them in the 
Federal Security Agency. As a matter 
of fact, I think there is more reason for 
it now than then. Last year after Mr. 
Truman had transferred, under the War 
Powers Act, the Employment Service to 
the Labor Department he sent to the 
Congress Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1947 which would have made that trans- 
fer permanent. The Congress rejected 
that plan, intending, of course, that after 
the expiration of the War Powers Act 
that service would automatically go back 
and be consolidated with the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Service in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

I do not believe these services should 
be in the Labor Department any more 
than they should be in the Commerce 
Department. The Labor Department 
was set up for the purpose of serving 
the interests of labor of the United 
States, and that is its proper function. 
The Commerce Department was estab- 
lished for the purpose of serving and 
representing business. And that is a 
proper function of the Department of 
Commerce. I mention this because I be- 
lieve it would be just as improper to 
transfer the employment and unemploy- 
ment-compensation services to the Com- 
merce Department as it would be to the 
Labor Department. 

After all, there are three economic 
groups interested in the administration 
of these services: The general public, 
labor, and the employer. Each of these’ 
groups is entitled to fair and unbiased 
administration of these services. That 
could not be done by any department 
which serves one particular group. In 
the Labor Department, for example, the 
Secretary has two assistants, one from 
the American Federation of Labor and 
one from ClIO—obviously, these men 
would be sympathetic toward labor, the 
economic group that they represent. I 
do not criticize them for that. They are 
just human beings. Employers and State 
administrators fully recognize this fact. 
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Employer after employer testified before 
the committee that because of this fact 
they would not have the same confidence 
and probably would rot use the service 
as much if it were placed in the Labor 
Department. Many of the State admin- 
istrators testified that this transfer 
should not be made. 

They pointed out many good reasons, 
among others, that the Labor Depart- 
ment would have the authority to make 
rules and regulations under which the 
States would operate; that the Labor De- 
partment, representing labor as it does, 
would be overly sympathetic toward labor 
to the detriment of the program, the 
employers and the general public. It was 
suggested that the Labor Department 
could and probably would change many 
of the rules and regulations now in effect, 
with a great deal of confusion resulting. 

I am confident that the Federal Se- 
curity Agency can and will administer 
these services more efficiently and eco- 
nomically and with complete neutrality. 
However, I would like to see both services 
turned back to the States with 100 per- 
cent offset. This would abolish the ad- 
ministration of this program at the Fed- 
eral level. In fact, I am going to intro- 
duce a bill within the next day or two 
that will accomplish that purpose. If 
the Congress will approve such a bill it 
will accomplish a saving of five to six 
million dollars a year. I believe, too, that 
the States in turn could effect additional 
economies and have a more c ‘ficient ad- 
ministration. The States would also save 
some of the money that is now being 
diverted to other expenses of govern- 
ment. 

Now let us see what the Federal agen- 
cies do that cost us some five to seven 
million dollars annually. The only serv- 
ice the Labor Department renders the 
States is the allocation to the States of 
their own money and making rules and 
regulations under which the States must 
operate. This money, as you know, is 
collected from the employers and placed 
in the general fund of the Treasury. The 
Congress then appropriates to the Labor 

epartment the amount necessary for 
administrative purposes for both the Fed- 
eral and State levels. The same proce- 
dure is followed for Federal Security 
Agency in connection with the adminis- 
tration of unemployment compensation. 
For administering this program in the 
Lakor Department during the 1948 fiscal 
year, the Congress appropriated $4,739,- 
894. The budget for this year for the 
Labor Department, for administering em- 
ployment service at the Federal level is 
$5,070,000, and for administering the of- 
fices in the States $72,000,000, in round 
figures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman four additional 
minutes. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. In the 
Federal Security Administration which 
performs similar functions, we spent last 
year a cool $1,072,170. This, mind you, 
was What the States paid Federal admin- 
istrators for simply handing back to them 
their own money to defray their own 
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administrative costs. The budget re- 
quest for this year is $1,150,000 for the 
same service. 

I am firmly of the opinion that thesé 
expenditures for Federal level adminis- 
tration are a waste of money and should 
be stopped. We can stop this extrava- 
gance by permitting the States to collect 
and budget their own expenditures. 

When this reorganization plan was 
under consideration in the executive de- 
partments, the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget asked the Federal Security 
Administrator to give him his views, and 
under date of November 26, 1947, Mr. 
Oscar Ewing, the Administrator, directed 
a letter to Mr. Webb in which he pointed 
out some very good reasons why this 
transfer should not be made. Mr. 
Ewing’s letter follows: 


NOVEMBER: 26, 1947. 
Hon. JAMES E, WE2B, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wess: This.is in response to your 
letter of November 14, 1947, wherein you re- 
quest that any new proposals for reorganiza- 
tion under the act of 1945 be submitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget by December 1, 
1947. There are certain functions performed 
in other departments and agencies of the 
Government which might, in the interest of 
good administration, be transferred to this 
Agency. However, in view of the President’s 
approval of Public Law 162, which provides 
for the establishment of a commission to 
survey the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, I feel it would be well to withhold any 
additional proposals pending the report of 
that commission. 

There are, however, certain proposals that 
were transmitted to you by the former Ad- 
ministrator under dates of December 4, 1948, 
and January 31, 1947. The recommendations 
contained in those letters should be con- 
sidered in connection with any plan that 
might be presented to Congress prior to the 
expiration of the Reorganization Act of 1945. 

Because of certain comments that appear 
regarding proposais to transfer elsewhere cer- 
tain units of this Agency, particularly the 
Bureau of Employment Security, it might 
be Well to emphasize again the relationship 
of this program to other programs of this 
Agency and likewise to point out again why 
it would be desirable to arrange for the re- 
turn of the Employment Service to this 
Agency at the earliest possible date. 

The Bureau of Employment Security is an 
integral part of the Federal Security Agency. 
It is part of a program designed to protect 
the homes of the Nation through provision 
for the minimum income essential for the 
maintenance of these homes during pericds 
of unemployment. Coverage of old-age and 
survivors insurance and wnemployment in- 
surance is largely the same, and changes 
should be in the direction of uniformity of 
coverage for both programs. Because of the 
close administrative relationships existing 
between these two insurance programs and 
in order to assure the exchange of informa- 
tion between the two, it is essential that 
present administrative relationships be con- 
tinued. Today State agencies are making 
extensive use of identical wage reports under 
both programs. For example, the new tem- 
porary program of unemployment insurance 
for seamen employed by the War Shipping 
Administration, administered by the State 
unemployment compensation agencies, uti- 
lizes old-age and survivors insurance wage 
records for determining unemployment ben- 
efit rights. To remove unemployment insur- 
ance from the agency administering old-age 
and survivors insurance would result in the 
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need for developing new administrative chan- 
nels to assure an adequate interchange of 
information. Such a separation would be 
detrimental to economical and efficient op- 
erations. 

A further reason for integrated administra- 
tion is the movement in the States to broaden 
unemployment-insurance laws to include 
payment of benefits during periods of tem- 
porary disability. This trend presents prob- 
lems which would be extremely difficult to 
overcome with divided control of insurance 
activities. Congressional committees have 
held extensive hearings on the need for ex- 
panding old-age and survivors insurance to 
include permanent disrbility insurance. If 
the Congress should decide to provide for . 
such benefits, it is essential that the two 
programs be jointly administered because 
there would be tens of thousands of cases 
in which citizens may first become entitled 
to temporary benefits under one program and 
may of necessity, because of inability to re- 
turn to active employment, be transferred 
to a permanent disability roll of the other 
program. Because of this, temporary dis- 
ability insurance provisions must necessarily 
be coordinated with any steps taken to de- 
velop permanent disability insurance protec- 
tion as a part of the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. Such coordination would 
be extremely difficult unless the insurance 
programs have common concepts and ad- 
ministrative and _ financial relationships 
which, even then, would require continued 
review, revision and coordination. It is 
essential, therefore, that these insurance pro- 
grams be administered together as a part 
of a broad single program of economic 
security. 

With regard to the Employment Service, it 
is generally agreed that the pattern used in 
the States of combining unemployment in- 
surance with the employment service should 
be followed at the Federal level. In fact, it 
was an action of the former Social Security 
Board that required arplicants for unem- 
ployment benefits to expose themselves, 
through the Employment Service, to job 
referrals to all employers who might provide 
suitable employment. During the period the 
Employment Service was administered by the 
Board, grants of title III unemployment 
compensation insurance funds provided for 
over 80 percent of the operating costs of 
the employment offices. 

In view of the above, I cannot see any 
justification for raising questions regarding 
this Agency’s interest in an effective place- 
ment service. Actually the Employment 
Service flourished during the period it 
was located in this Agency. If returned, it 
could be restored to its former place in the 
Agency without any confusion or interruption 
of service. 

Accordingly, in considering the location 
of the Employment Service function, thought 
should be given to the operating relation- 
ships rather than to tradition. 

The coordination of the two functions in 
this Agency would result in the simplifica- 
tion of Federal-State relations, as it would 
merely add one additional grant program to 
the 16 regular grant programs now adminis- 
tered by this Agency. In addition, it would 
be in complete accord with the fourth pro- 
vision of section 2 (a) of the Reorganization 
Act of 1915, namely, “to group, coordinate, 
and consolidate agencies and functions of the 
Government as nearly as may be, according 
to major purpcses.” 

In our Government today the departments 
operate in special fields. To illustrate, the 
Department of the Interior is concerned with 
the Government’s natural rescurces; the De- 
partment of Agriculture, with farmers’ prob- 
lems; the Labor Department, with the rela- 
tions of management and labor; the Com- 
merce Department, with the problems of 
business, The functions of each of these 
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great departments are of inestimable bene- 
fit to the citizens of this country, but they 
are ali concerned with matters that are 
outside the citizen himself. The Federal 
Security Agency, on the other hand, deals 
with the individual citizen as a human being. 
It is interested in improving health, in ex- 
panding educational opportunities, and in 
furthering economic security. For these rea- 
sons, I feel that all functions which concern 
our citizens as human beings properly be- 
long in this Agency. 

It is my considered opinion that employ- 
ment, compensation in the event of unem- 
ployment, compensation for temporary dis- 
ability due to accident or sickness, extended 
disability benefits if provided, old-age insur- 
ance, survivor benefits, and assistance for 
those not eligible for insurance benefits are 
- all inextricably bound together. Taken to- 
gether, they go a long way toward providing 
economic security. Considered along with 
health and education, two other major func- 
tions of this Agency, they provide a well- 
rounded program to develop, protect, and 
assure the economic security of the human 
resources of this Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar R. EwInc, 
Administrator. 


I thoroughly agree with the conclu- 
sion reached by the Afministrator in 
opposing the transfer of these services 
to the Labor Department. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
the issue presented by Concurrent Reso- 
lution 131 against adoption of Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1 of 1948, is whether the 
Federal responsibility for unemployment 
compensation and the United States Em- 
ployment Service should be lodged in the 
United States Department of Labor, or 
lodged in the Federal Security Agency. 

Hearings before the committee reveal, 
however, that witnesses appearing to op- 
pose the placing of these two programs 
in the United States Department of La- 
bor, ostensibly appeared to give their 
reasons as to why these programs should 
be in the Federal Security Agency, but 
actually they repeatedly requested liqui- 
dation of the Federal responsibility in 
these two programs so vital to the entire 
economic structure of our country. 

Testimony of these persons who would 
wipe out the Federal concern in the un- 
employment-compensation program, and 
change the present Federal-State coop- 
erative Nation-wide system of public em- 
ployment offices to 48 free-wheeling 
varieties, revealed ignorance of the pro- 
grams they would destroy. 

The issue presented by Concurrent 
Resolution 131 which would reject Re- 
organization Plan No. 1, is not whether 
the Federal Government should abandon 
its role in the unemployment-compensa- 
tion program. It is not whether we 
should change the Federal-State charac- 
ter of our public-employment service to 
48 separate and competing State serv- 
ices. And yet, most of the witnesses 
who testified ostensibly to give their rea- 
sons why the two programs involved 
should be placed in the Federal Security 
Agency rather than in the United States 
Department of Labor, actually made an 
advance appearance in their campaign to 
cut loose these two vital programs from 
all Federal participation. 
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As. for unemployment compensation, 
&@ proposal was even made that the bene- 
fit trust funds now held in the United 


‘States Treasury be turned over to the 


States, rather than remain in the Fed- 
eral Treasury for safekeeping. 

As for the United States Employment 
Service, which is the Federal part of our 
Federal-State system: Those who have 
advocated abolishing the USES do not 
seem to know that if the USES is abol- 
ished, its functions will have to be du- 
plicated 48 times and at many times the 
present cost, because the USES gives cer- 
tain services to each State: such as tech- 
nical materials, operating manuals, and 
a labor market information program 
which are essential in the operations of 
all local employment offices. Except for 
such central activities by the Federal 
Government, each of the 48 States must 
of necessity try to duplicate those func- 
tions. The Federal-State cooperative 
system of employment offices was estab- 
lished as the most economical and ef- 
ficient method to provide public employ- 
ment services to both workers and em- 
ployers. 

My amazement at the lack of informa- 
tion of those who advocate abolishing 
the USES, is surpassed only by my as- 
tonishment that these persons already 
are far into their campaign to destroy 
the USES. Let the millions of employers 
who regularly use the public employment 
offices, and the millions of workers who 


have found jobs through these offices - 


take heed from the revelations in the 
hearings on this reorganization plan. 

There are those who, if they can, will 
cause history to repeat itself, and again 
as after the First World War, liquidate 
the USES in the name of economy. Such 
action then in destroying so basic a dem- 
ocratic institution, took its toll in 1933 
and the years immediately following, 
when the Federal Government had to set 
up hastily the National Reemployment 
Service to struggle in emergency fashion 
and without necessary preparation, until 
the USES could be established again, 
which was done under the Wagner-Pey- 
ser Act. 

Today the Federal-State system of 
State employment services affiliated with 
the USES has developed into an efficient, 
technically equipped institution which 
assists basically in the promotion of our 
national policy of full employment. 

And yet, the majority of the witnesses 
who came before the committee ostensi- 
bly to urge defeat of the Reorganization 
Plan No. 1, actually came to strike the 
first of what they intend to be, death 
blows to the national interest in our un- 
employment compensation program and 
to the Federal part of our Federal-State 
public employment service. 

The national interest is served, I be- 
lieve, by the existence of the United 
States Department of Labor. If func- 
tions that logically belong in that De- 
partment are placed elsewhere, the De- 
partment of Labor will be a mockery. 

Veterans’ organizations are also in- 
terested in this matter. All Members of 
the House have received a letter from the 
national legislative representative of the 
American Legion stating that great or- 
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ganization’s position. The Legion favors 
the President’s plan because it believes 
the Veteran’s Employment Service 
should remain in the Department of 
Labor. The Legion urges rejection of 
House. Concurrent Resolution 131 and 
recommends acceptance of the Presi- 
dent’s plan. 

I hope, therefore, this body will reject 
Concurrent Resolution 131, and thereby 
favor Reorganization Plan No. 1. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hoses}. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, the reso- 
lution we are now considering would 
better be entitled “A Resolution To De- 
stroy the Department of Labor and To 
Create the Largest Bureau That Could 
Be Built by Congressional Folly.” 

Of course, the distinguished gentle- 
man who is at the head of that bureau 
now, Hon. Oscat Ewing, a brilliant, well- 
trained man of the highest character 
and attainment, can find reasonable, or 
apparently reasonable, argument for it. 
Any gentleman who has ever headed any 
bureau can always find plausible argu- 
ments for-.its perpetuation and expan- 
sion, though, of course, few, if any, could 
hope to equal so distinguished, honora- 
ble, and able a gentleman as Mr. Ewing. 

Today, the fight is again—and this is 
the only point on which I disagree with 
our whip, the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts, and I think the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Horr- 
MAN] is right in saying that it is the same 
old fight—to destroy the Department of 
Labor. To achieve that end, the op- 
Ponents of the President’s plan of re- 
organization of the Executive Depart- 
ment, are even willing to pay the price of 
magnifying the biggest bureau that 
could ever be built by congressional folly. 
What is the fight about? It was esti- 
mated that $70,000,000,000 would be 
amassed in the Treasury to the credit 
of this fund by 1970. We have whittled 
down the contribution from the citizens 
of the States to where it may not reach 
that astronomical figure by 1970. 

But it will be the biggest fund that 
has ever been amassed in history. The 
fight is as to who shall control that 
money. Without increasing the person- 
nel in that biggest bureau of the history 
of the Government by one employee, 
you will have there a bureau with more 
money power than has ever been en- 
trusted to the Government itself, and it 
is utterly wrong in theory but particu- 
larly wrong in view of the repeated argu- 
ments that have been made by our 
friends on the Republican side—with 
which I agree 110 percent—against the 
concentration of power in Washington. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir. I am happy 
to yield to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Would 
my distinguished friend from Alabama 
support legislation to decentralize these 
agencies and turn them back to the 
States and let the States collect the 
money on this 3-percent pay-roll tax 
which finances these programs and 
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make their own budgets and administer 
their own programs at the State level? 

Mr. HOBBS. The answer to that is, 
quite positively, “Yes.” I was going to 
comment on that because it was an ar- 
gument which was advanced by you. I 
think that this is the nearest way by 
which we can hope to approach that 
most salutary situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield five additional minutes to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOBBS. Thank you, sir. Mr. 
Chairman, I know that every dime of 
this money is contributed by the people 
of the States. I supported the Dirksen 
bill to take the control of that money 
back to the States, where it belongs. I 
am for that objective, and I believe that 
the only way you will ever consummate 
that ideal is to take control out of the 
hands of the Bureau and make a start 
by putting it into the regularly con- 
stituted department of this Government, 
created for such purposes, and subject 
to the will of Congress. I believe that 
the people in the States, who now have 
charge to some extent, are the best cus- 
todians of that power. Why do I say 
so? Because every informed man on this 
floor knows that less than 5 percent of 
the jobs have ever been found, and that 
is the main job of the Employment Serv- 
ice, by either Federal agency or by State 
agency. 

It is more than 95 percent true that 
jobs have been found by local people, 
and the closer you can take the power 
back to them the better. We are not 
speculating here on arguments that may 
be advanced ad infinitum. This is a 
proven fact that when this Bureau at- 
tempted to merge with the other eight 
branches of its welfare functioning, this 
business of job finding for the unem- 
ployed, the record showed failure. It is 
inefficient to do the job. Not only so, 
but they had the power taken away from 
them after 3 years of that proven failure 
and given to a war agency that was 
created for the purpose of saving their 
face. Then this service was put back 
where the Congress has three times or- 
dered it to be because it is a job-seeking 
function and ought to be in the depart- 
ment primarily charged with the burden 
of finding jobs—the Labor Department. 
Three times Congress has oruered it to 
be there. We created it there under the 
Waener-Peyser Act. We have twice 
since ordered it to be restored and re- 
main there, where it belongs. It can be 
administered there cheaper and with 
more hope of the restoration to the 
States of the authority to control the 
funds which the people of the States, 
and of the States alone, contribute for 
the purpose than in any other way. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. No, sir. I cannot yield 
just now. I am answering the other 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But the gentleman 
is not here now. 

Mr. HOBBS. Whether he is or whether 
he will stay and listen to the answer, I 
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am going to preach the gospel that you 
men have been preaching for many 
years, and if you do not like it I am 
sorry. The only hope of controlling local 
funds in the States where contributed, is 
not to run the risk of making the mistake 
we have made once under the force of 
the argument of wartime necessity, and 
seen it fail. Give it to an agency that 
is a regular department of this Govern- 
ment, which is subject to the will of 
Congress, and which cannot even buy a 
lead pencil without justifying the pur- 
chase before our Appropriations Com- 
mittee and getting the authority of this 
Congress. There is no argument possible 
to justify this bill and the purposes are 
just as erroneous as the arguments that 
have been made for them through the 
years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosss] 
has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield,10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
rather amazed at the argument that has 
just been made with reference to the 
character of the Federal Security 
Agency. It so happens that I happen 
to be chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations that furnishes the ap- 
propriations for the Labor Department, 
and the Federal Security Agency. If 
there is anything in government that I 
know anything about at all, it is. with 
respect to the functioning of those two 
departments of government. When the 
gentleman makes the argument that this 
Division of Federal Security should be 
transferred to the Labor Department in 
order that Congress can control its 
funds, because it is going to be put in an 
old-line agency of government, I am 
simply amazed. You will see when the 
bill comes in from the committee this 
year that Congress has complete control 
of every dollar of expenditure that is 
made by any bureau or division of the 
Federal Security Agency. That is not a 
sound argument. 

I believe everyone will concede, who 
knows anything about this situation, 
that the function of the Employment 
Service at the Federal level, whatever 
function they should perform, should be 
consolidated as one consolidated opera- 
tion with the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, which is one of the bureaus of the 
Social Security Administration. In the 
past we have had a complete hodge- 
podge which has required the States to 
submit dual budgets, one to the Labor 
Department having charge of the USES 
and one to the Federal Security Agency 
that administers the grant-in-aid pro- 
gram for employment security, a per- 
fectly ridiculous situation, when those 
two agencies of government in the States 
are effectively consolidated by action of 
the Congress which forced the return of 
the Employment Service to the States 
last December. We are agreed right 
here on one thing, that they should be 
consolidated. There should be one over- 
all direction, one bureau, some place des- 
ignated as the Bureau of Employment 
and Security handling unemployment 
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compensation and the employment serv- 
ices which are closely related. 

Does this proposal of the President ac- 
complish any such purpose? It does not. 
It proposes to transfer to the Labor De- 
partment the Division of Employment 
Security that is now administered by the 
Social Security Administration over to 
the Labor Department and there have 
again two separate and distinct bureaus, 
one the USES and the other the Division 
of Employment Security. It will accom- 
plish no savings. Having just come 
through hearings on this proposition, I 
know what I am talking about. It is not 
going to save a dollar of money and it is 
not going to do a single thing toward ac- 
complishing anything by way of adminis- 
tration. 

Have we not a peculiar situation? 
There is no legal authority in the law 
today for the maintenance or establish- 
ment of an employment service at all 
except as it is found under the provisions 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act that was 
adopted in 1933 and was on a matching 
basis by which the States provided 
matching funds to match Federal con- 
tributions. There is not anything in the 
law that justifies the maintenance of an 
employment service by the Federal Gov- 
ernment at all. 

What happened? In 1936 you passed 
the Social Security Act and you set up 
in that act the Division of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation under title 3 and you 
permitted the levying of a 3-percent tax 
on pay rolls to provide the funds neces- 
sary to administer unemployment com- 
pensation in the States; and you pro- 
vided that 90 percent of that 3-percent 
tax, or three-tenths of 1 percent you 
provided as a tax on pay rolls for the 
Treasury to administer what? To ad- 
minister the unemployment compensa- 
tion set-up in the States that are always 
operated under State laws as State func- 
tions. Then what happenec? The So- 
cial Security Administration adminis- 
tratively designated the Employment 
Service as the agency that would make 
the job survey under the unemployment 
compensation set-up; and thus they 
linked the Employment Service into the 
operations of unemployment compensa- 
tion. As a result. of that administrative 
action the Comptroller General held and 
the Attorney General held that they 
could attack these so-called title 3 funds 
to enable them to administer the entire 
employment service. 

So we now find that the entire cost 
of maintaining the employment serv- 
ices in the States plus the entire cost of 
maintaining the unemployment com- 
pensation services in the States are being 
paid out of these title 3 funds and we 
have completely forgotten the provisions 
of the Wagner-Peyser law. 

Mr. Chairman, the situation is this: 
We passed the Social Security Act with 
all of its interrelated titles. We put the 
administration of that under a Social Se- 
curity Board. We now have it under a 
Social Security Administrator with the 
Board abolished under other reorganiza- 
tion programs. Now, you are proposing 
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to take that vital function of social se- 
curity out of the Social Security Admin- 
istration and put it over into the Labor 
Department without consolidation with 
the Employment Service. 

The question simply is this: Is that 
the proper place to handle unemploy- 
ment compensation? Is that the proper 
body to put in charge of the regulations 
cetermining what is suitability of em- 
ployment and all the other things relat- 
ing to unemployment compensation and 
permitting a department which is preju- 
diced properiy and rightfully in favor of 
labor to make regulations that will affect 
the solvency of the reserve funds that 
have been set up to pay unemployment 
compensation? 

Those of us who have studied this 
program intimately and who have no 
desire to destroy the Labor Department, 
as the gentleman charges, but who want 
to integrate these two programs in a 
neutral place where they will serve the 
purpose of social security and job se- 
curity, must come to the conclusion that 
to place them in the Labor Department 
permanently would be a terrible mistake. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HOBBS. I must confess, Mr. 
Chairman, that I may have been misled 
in my thinking to some extent following 
a speech of the gentleman several years 
ago from which I read now. I wish to 
ask a question in regard toit. Speaking 


of the transfer of USES to the Depart- 
ment of Labor the gentleman stated: 


Those services by administrative action 
have now been sent back to the Labor De- 
partment, so we now have in the labor sec- 
tion of this bill the apprenticeship training 
and the United States Employment Service, 
again back in the Labor Department where 
they very properly belong. 


I would like to inquire of the gentle- 
man if he has changed his mind? 

Mr. KEEFE. No; I have not changed 
my mind in the least. I think that was 
a very proper statement to make at that 
time in view of the situation as it then 
existed. But it is now proposed to take 
the Division of Employment Security out 
of the Social Security Administration 
and put it over in the Labor Department. 
That is the crux of this whole situation 
and does not affect the other situation 
at all to which I was referring at that 
time. 

I sincerely hope that in the interest 
of preserving a fair, decent administra- 
tion of this whole program of employ- 
ment security we will not permit this 
consolidation suggested in the reorgani- 
zation plan to take place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BucHAnan]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
month or so ago the President presented 
to Congress Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1948 in order to place permanently the 
United States Employment Service and 
also the Bureau of Employment Security 
of the Federal Security Agency in the 
Department of Labor, where they belong. 
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The majority of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in Executive Departments 
now presents us with a resolution disap- 
proving this plan. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not for the life of me understand why 
we have set up the United States Labor 
Department to handle appropriate func- 
tions of this Government, and yet time 
after time this Eightieth Congress has re- 
fused to let this Department have juris- 
diction over the very functions it was es- 
tablished to handle. 

This kind of action is a complete para- 
dox tome. We are thereby defeating the 
very purposes of achieving effective gov- 
ernment for which the Labor Department 
was created. Iam repeatedly being asked 
the question of why have we established 
a department of government for the pur- 
pose of tearing it down. 

In considering Reorganization Plan No. 
1, I have tried my best to find solid rea- 
sons which would militate against the 
permanent location of the United States 
Employment Service and the Bureau of 
Employment Security in their natural 
parent organization, the United States 
Department of Labor. I have heard no 
sound reason against.this move—only ex- 
cuses—excuses which at no time rise to 
the level of common sense. 

Let us look closely at some of these 
excuses: 

First. There is that ever-ready charge 
that the Department of Labor is a partial 
and biased agency. But, do we have 
before us facts or figures, or authentic 
instances which prove this charge? The 
United States Employment ‘Service has 
operated 9 of its 15 years within the De- 
partment, yet no charge—much less 
proof—has been made that it has been 
biased. This record, free from charges 
of bias, and full of various kinds of serv- 
ices to employers, is enough to refute 
once and for all the vague, beclouded 
charges of favoritism toward labor. 

Second. We hear that unemployment 
compensation insurance must be admin- 
istered side by side with the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance program now ad- 
ministered by the Federal Security 
Agency, and that confusion would result 
if these two programs should be located 
in different departments. Now, to ap- 
preciate the fallacy of this argument, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that the 
only role of the Federal Government in 
the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram is to insure the honest use of ad- 
ministrative grants-in-aid to the States, 
and to see that State personnel selected 
to run the State programs are chosen on 
a merit basis. These are limited super- 
visory functions. All of the operating 
in the field of unemployment compensa- 
tion is done by the States under State 
laws. Determination of suitable work, 
merit rating systems to reduce pay roll 
taxes, and so forth, are all determined by 
State laws. : 

On the other hand, the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance program is a Fed- 
eral program, administered completely by 
the Federal Government. In this field, 
all of the operations, including tax col- 
lection, wage-record maintenance, bene- 
fit determination, and the calculation of 
risk are performed entirely by the Fed- 
eral Government. I fail to see the 
slightest relation between this kind of 
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an operation, and the dispensing of 
grants-in-aid of an entirely different 
State system to provide benefits for 
workers while they are looking for jobs. 
No one even slightly familiar with the 
two programs of old-age assistance and 
unemployment compensation will con- 
tend that they are related. These two 
insurance programs are entirely inde- 
pendent of each other. 

Now, I have heard it said that the 
standards in the law relating to old-age 
and survivors’ insurance are similar to 
words used in the Federal statutes which 
encourage State unemployment compen- 
sation systems, and that therefore one 
agency should administer all of these 
statutes in order to insure uniform in- 
terpretation. This argument might have 
carried some weight back in 1938, when 
all of these system were just getting under 
way, and we were making interpretations 
without experience. But that was a long 
time ago. The statutes have since been 
interpreted time and time again. Many 
people know pretty much what they 
mean. Necessary consistency has been 
achieved, so that now this argument, like 
the others, sounds like a discarded phono- 
graph record. 

Third. I hear that abuse and corrup- 
tion of the most horrible kind will result 
if the administration of the Federal re- 
sponsibility in the unemployment-com- 
pensation program is placed in the De- 
partment of Labor. What abuse? And 
what ccrruption? Why, everyone fa- 
miliar with these problems knows that 
the authority of the Federal Government 
in connection with unemployment com- 
pensation is very restricted. That au- 
thority cannot be extended, whether the 
Federal agency administering the pro- 
gram is the Federal Security Agency, or 
the Department of Labor, or the Geo- 
graphical Survey. The cries that un- 
limited rule-making authority would be 
given to the Secretary of Labor if the 
United States Employment’ Service 
should be placed in the Department of 
Labor is an insult to the intelligence of 
Members of this body. We all know that 
the USES is now operating in the De- 
partment of Labor and plan No. 1 does 
not in any way whatsoever affect the 
present authority of the Secretary of 
Labor. 

You know, as well as I do, that pay- 
ment or denial to workers of unemploy- 
ment-compensation benefits is deter- 
mined by State lav alone, through State 
interpretation and administration, by 
State officials. The amount of unem- 
ployment-compensation benefits, for in- 
stance, is a matter governed by State 
law. It cannot be regulated by any Fed- 
eral agency. Furthermore, definition 
of the suitability of work offered 
through State employment services is 
likewise a matter determined entirely oy 
the provisions of State law. Within a 
broad framework, the States under their 
State laws, do exactly what they wish 
to do, and no Federal agency can do any- 
thing about it, by way of disregarding or 
amending State laws. 

It is clear to me, and I believe to every- 
body else who knows about the programs, 
that all of the operating of unemploy- 
ment compensation and employment 
services is done by the States and not by 
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the Federal Government. It is in the 
States that policies are established for 
carrying out the work of these programs. 
Yet, in my State, Pennsylvania, both un- 
employment compensation and employ- 
ment service functions have been coor- 
dinated successfully and for a long period 
of time in the Department of Labor, 
where they belong. I have never heard 
it charged in my State that the Depart- 
ment of Labor causes bias or partiality 
in the administration of these two pro- 
grams. Iam not impressed by the warn- 
ings that at the Federal level, with the 
coordination of these two functions in 
the Federal Department of Labor, the 
State administration and operations of 
these two programs will be impaired. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look squarely at 
the real issue at stake here. It is simply 
whether we desire to carry out the prin- 
ciple stated in the Reorganization Act of 
1945, to coordinate and consolidate func- 
tions by their major purposes, or whether 
we will arbitrarily repudiate this princi- 
ple on one pretext or another. 

Adoption of Concurrent Resolution 
131, and thereby rejection of this Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1, will mean only one 
thing to me. This Congress will be 
showing again its desire to scatter and 
impair the effective administration of 
labor responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The defeat of Concurrent 
Resolution 131, and thereby adoption of 
Reorganization Plan No. 1, will mean an 
honest step toward better government in 
the interest of all. 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 


Washington, D. C:, February 11, 1948. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The Congress of 
Industrial Organizations is supporting the 
President’s reorganization plan No. 1 of 1948. 
‘This plan provides for leaving the United 
States Employment Service permanently in 
the United States Department of Labor where 
it is now located. It also transfers to that 
Department the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity of the Federal Security Agency, and 
its unemployment compensation functions. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
is therefore opposed to the House Concur- 
rent Resolution 131 which has as its purpose 
the defeat of Reorganization Plan No. 1. 

The United States Employment Service 
has been administered by the United States 
Department of Labor for 9 of the 15 years 
of its operation. As a part of that Depart- 
ment, the United States Employment Service 
has been able to establish itself in the con- 
fidence of workers and employers alike, and 
has contributed increasingly to the economic 
well-being of this country. This has been 
due, in a large measure, to the fact that in 
the Department of Labor the Employment 
Service has been able to use the services of 
other bureaus in the Department which con- 
tribute to maximizing and stabilizing em- 
ployment. The continuation of the United 
States Employment Service in the Depart- 
ment of Labor is necessary to assure that 
the most effective service will be provided to 
employers, workers, veterans, handicapped 
workers, and the general public. 

We recognize that there is a very close 
relationship between the Federal activities 
and functions of the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the Bureau of Employment 
Security. A basic objective of our economy 
is the creation of employment opportunities 
and the placement of workers in jobs. The 
necessity for payment of unemployment ben- 
efits arises from the failure to achieve this 
objective. Coordination of these functions 
is essential and should be carried out through 
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the Government department most directly 
concerned with this objective. 

Since its creation in 1913, the United 
States Department of Labor has been most 
intimately concerned with providing serv- 
ices to employers and workers so as best to 
promote opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment, and in this connection has developed 
resources and facilities concerning labor 
market conditions, labor turn-over, and other 
problems affecting employment and working 
conditions. It is, therefore, especially im- 
portant that these two programs, dealt with 
in Reorganization Plan No. 1, be coordinated 
federally in the Department of Labor. In 
contrast, we do not believe that these two 
programs can be similarly advanced in an 
agency such as the Federal Security Agency 
which is concerned primarily with welfare, 
health, and education programs. 

The principles involved in the President’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1948 cannot be 
regarded as a political issue. The plan con- 
forms with the objective set forth in the 
Republican piatform of 1944 which stated: 

“Labor bureaus, agencies, and committees 
are scattered far and wide, in Washington 
and -throughout the country, and have no 
semblance of systematic or responsible or- 


ganization. All governmental labor activities 


must be placed under the direct authority 
and responsibility of the Secretary of Labor.” 

The second session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress now has an opportunity to act in con- 
formance with the expressed objectives of 
both parties. 

Approval of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1948 will result in increased administrative 
efficiency. We, therefore, urge you to vote 
:‘gainst House Concurrent Resoiution 131 
which would defeat this plan. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP Murray, President. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. BarDEN]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the discussion has gone a little far afield 
on this resolution. We have ranged 
from States’ rights to the powers in the 
various departments. There are two 
points I would like to discuss in this brief 
time: One is, I do not subscribe to the 
theory that the Labor Department rep- 
resents labor and the labor unions alone. 
I think that would be a dangerous state- 
ment to permit in the Recorp unchal- 
lenged because we have clothed the Labor 
Department with great power—power to 
impose penalties; power to impose fines; 
power to virtually take freedom from 
men. So, as an agency of the Govern- 
ment, it must not be a biased agency. 
It must be an integral part of a democ- 
racy representing the people of that de- 
mocracy. So I do not subscribe to the 
theory, and never have subscribed to the 
theory, that they should just represent 
some particular organized group of 
American society. 

I think in times past I have been about 
as critical and about as caustically criti- 
cal of the Labor Department as any man 
in this Chamber. I felt it was justified. 
I hope it did a little good because, frank- 
ly, I think I see considerable improve- 
ment in the Labor Department. I see 
considerable improvement in the han- 
dling of our labor legislation and the 
interpretation of the regulations issued 
therefrom. I think it behooves us, if 
such improvement is under way, to lend 
a helping hand to see if we cannot im- 
prove further. I think the labor agen- 
cies and those departments dealing with 
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labor legislation should be under the 
Labor Department. If the Labor De- 
partment mishandles that power, then 
the Congress will meet again and it is 
within our power to set them right and 
to see that it is no longer mishandled. 
You know, I have been like some of you 
gentlemen, and I do not think anybody 
could brand me as a very caustic person. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I think that 
perhaps behind this trust of the Labor 
Department in connection with the han- 
dling of these funds is the fact that in 
the past the Labor Department of the 
Government has so mishandled the af- 
fairs entrusted to it that this Congress 
has, as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] so well pointed 
out, taken away from the Labor Depart- 
ment many of the functions and many 
of the rights and authorities that it has 
exercised in the past, and perhaps there 
is a feeling in the Congress and through- 
cut the country that we should not trans- 
fer an activity such as this and entrust 
it to a department that has failed so 
miserably in the past to carry out its 
duties and responsibilities, as I am sure 
the fair-minded gentleman from North 
Carolina will admit. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. Just a moment. Let 
me dodge one bullet at a time. I will 
say to the gentleman that that is only 
an indictment‘against ourselves. If the 
Department has been mismanaging af- 
fairs and has been mishandling the legis- 
lation that we entrusted them with, then 
the responsibility is on us to correct it 
and not just quarrel about it or try to 
remedy it by transferring powers to some 
other department. Let me say this to the 
gentleman that I have been one of those 
advocating that we should quit sprawl- 
ing a lot of bureaus and setting up a lot 
of different agencies and scattering the 
functions of one department. At the 
time I arrived at that very definite con- 
clusion, I had no idea that it was a part 
of the Republican platform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. : 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman three additional 
minutes. 

Mr. BARDEN. I want to read to the 
gentleman a paragraph from your own 
platform on this subject, and I must 
admit that part of it is all right: 

Labor bureaus, agencies, and committees 
are scattered far and wide, in Washington 
and throughout the country, and have no 
semblance of systematic or responsible or- 
ganization. All governmental labor activi- 
ties must be placed under the direct author- 


ity and responsibility of the Secretary of 
Labor. 


I must say, I believe that is right, and 
sound reasoning. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentleman 
has said that if there has been a failure 
in the Labor Department to carry out its 
duties properly, that is the fault of the 
Congress. May I point out to the gentle- 
man that the Congress, recognizing those 
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failures, has taken certain legislative 
steps and actions in the past to correct 
the situation, to wit, the enactment of 
the Taft-Hartiey law, for which I think 
the gentleman voted, and the enactment 
of legislation which put this particular 
agency where it originally belonged, in 
the Federal Security Agency. 

Mr. BARDEN. May I Say to the gen- 
tleman that as one who for at least 10 
years has been fighting for those objec- 
tives, I was delighted to have the gentle- 
man join me and some others in putting 
the Taft-Hartley bill over. I think itisa 
good piece of legislation. And I think 
labor-management relations are better 
now than they have been for 10 years. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I can assure the 
gentleman that those of us who spon- 
sored the Taft-Hartley bill were very 
happy to have the support of the gentle- 
man and of the majority of the Demo- 
crats in this Congress. . 

Mr. BARDEN. Self-praise is half 
scandal, but I do not think the gentle- 
man has ever seen me pull a punch when 
it reached the point that I thought the 
Labor Department was abusing any 
power it had. At the same time, I am 
going to be equally frank and fair with 
the Labor Department and say that I 
think we ought to implement the Labor 
Department so that it can set its house 
in order and make it keep it in order. 
That is my idea in this connection. I 
think the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent in this instance is sound and should 
be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. ; 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I say to 
the gentleman, whom I am very happy 
and very proud to call my friend, that he 
has been a stalwart in the cause of the 
right kind of labor-management rela- 
tions. He has never wavered in his posi- 
tion at any time. That is the reason why 
Iam rather amazed and taken aback here 
today that he comes in and suggests that 
the Labor Department, which has proven 
so inefficient in the past, be given con- 
trol of these funds and of this function 
of Government, which truly is, of course, 
a function of the Social Security Agency. 

Mr. BARDEN. I am this kind of a 
Democrat and this kind of a citizen: I 
believe that my enemies, if I have any, 
should be treated fairly as well as my 
friends, and particularly so in the ad- 
ministration of law. While I am no 
enemy of the Labor Department, I have 
never been reluctant to be caustically 
critical of it when I thought it was jus- 
tified, but I certainly do not think that 
we should take several agencies and spot 
them around in the District of Columbia, 
and then, every time something goes 
wrong in one of those agencies for lack 
of sufficient information, lambaste the 
Labor Department. I say put the respon- 
sibility where you can find it, and then 
you can really slap the one who is re- 
sponsible when something goes wrong. 
I do not like the old “shell game” in 
Government, and I am sure the Labor 
Department feels the same way. It would 
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at least keep a lot of unjust criticism off 
of the Department. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I agree 
with the gentleman on one thought he 
has expressed, that he treats both his 
enemies and his friends fairly, but I am 
certain he does not want to hand his 
enemy a club to use against him. 

Mr. BARDEN. I am not going +o let 
him be my enemy. We have control of 
the Department, and the people have 
control of us. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does not the gentle- 
man think the fact the Labor Depart- 
ment has deteriorated is not because of 
any policy of the Republican Party but 
because of the employment of such peo- 
ple as Madam Perkins and the present 
Secretary of Labor, who are nonlabor 
people and do not understand the prob- 
lems of labor? 

Mr. BARDEN. That is a personal 
opinion. It is a little bit in the nature 
of a personal attack. I come from a sec- 
tion of the country where I think if you 
are going to call a man a so-and-so, you 
ought to be looking him in the eye and 
not be telephoning it to him. I am not 
going to join in a criticism of the present 
or past Secretary of Labor in this issue. 
I do not think that is a part of it. We 
gave them the law. You and I cannot 
avoid that responsibility. We can dema- 
gog or we can say this, that, or the 
other, or we can go oui and lambaste 
somebody else for doing just exactly 
what we authorized them to do in written 
law. So far as Iam concerned I am per- 
fectly willing to accept my share of the 
responsibility, but along with that I hope 
the good Lord will entrust me with 
enough wisdom to try to correct it when 
I have made a mistake. The question in- 
volved here is one of departmental policy, 
and not one that should be determined 
on the personality of the head of the 
department. 

Mr.SNYDER. Does not the gentleman 
think that the head of the Labor De- 
partment should be an individual who 
understands the problems of labor? 

Mr. BARDEN. I think that would be 
ideal, and I want him to understand the 
problems of the American businessman 
also. That is the thing I do not like, 
this growing impression that the Depart- 
ment of Labor belongs to one particular 
segment of the American people. It 
serves and is an integral part of the Fed- 
eral Government, and it represents the 
people of America and is entrusted with 
powers to impose penalties and extract 
fines and that sort of thing. For that 
reason it must be a part of our demo- 
cratic government or it is unworthy of 
the title of a department in that Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.SNYDER. I agree with the gentle- 
man in that statement. ' 

Mr. BARDEN. If the Department of 
Labor does not do that, we have the pow- 
er and the authority to change it, and 
we ought to have the stuff to do it if we 
have any cause for complaint. I want 
to be fair to the Department and help it 
be fair and helpful not to just a part of 
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my people but to all the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
EBERHARTER ]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
on March 4, 1913, President Taft ap- 
proved the act of Congress which cre- 
ated a Department of Labor headed by a 
Secretary having full Cabinet status. 
That act had for its purpose the bring- 
ing together into one department in the 
executive branch, those functions of gov- 
ernment pertaining to employment prob- 
lems, relations between employers and 
employees, and activities concerned with 
promoting job opportunities for wage 
earners. That was 35 years ago, ald 
even at that time this move was consid- 
ered an outstanding accomplishment in 
sound governmental administration. 

However, as we observe what the Re- 
publican Party has done since 1913, con- 
cerning this Department, we are con- 
strained to believe that the labor pains in 
that effort were so acute that the Re- 
publican Party has ever since remained 
sterile with respect to legislation to im- 
prove the wage earner’s lot. But though 
my friends across the aisle have not been 
fruitful, they have not remained inactive. 
It is a matter of record, that while ac- 
tively opposing, down through the years, 
any. and all legislation to benefit the 
wage earner, the majority party has 
given plenty of lip service to labor. I 
do not have to leaf back very far through 
the record for evidence on this point. 
Let me quote to you from the Republi- 
can platform of 1944: 

Labor bureaus, agencies, and committees 
are scattered far and wide in Washington 
and throughout the country and have no 
semblance of systematic or responsible or- 
ganization. All governmental labor activi- 
ties must be placed under the direct au- 


thority and responsibility of the Secretary of 
Labor. 


Once again, this declaration took on 
the aspects of labor pains. But if you 
read the patient’s chart, you will find it 
was only gas pains induced by election 
fever. Now let us look at the record. 

The action of the majority party in 
this Eightieth Congress has been a com- 
plete repudiation of-their party platform. 
I can think of not a single measure taken 
by this Eightieth Congress which marks 
progress for the Department of Labor. 
Last session this Congress, spearheaded 
by the Republican majority, voted to re- 
ject the President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 which provided for retaining the 
United States Employment Service in the 
Department of Labor on a permanent 
basis. This rejection was allegedly pred- 
icated on the contention that that plan 
would result in the administration by 
two separate agencies of the unemploy- 
ment compensation and the United 
States Employment Service programs. 
Furthermore, the Republican majority in 
the first session of this Congress stripped 
the Department of the United States 
Conciliation Service. They cut the ap- 
propriation of the Department so that 
not a single major function is adequately 
provided for. In addition, the substan- 
tive laws administered by the Depart- 
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ment for the protection of wage earn- 
ers—specifically the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act—have been seriously weakened. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, today we are con- 
sidering another reorganization plan of 
the President, which is designed to meet 
the objection raised by the Republican 
majority when it rejected the President’s 
plan last year. This plan provides for 
retaining on a permanent basis, the 
United States Employment Service in 
the Department of Labor where it is now 
successfully operating. This plan also 
provides for the transfer of the unem- 
ployment compensation functions to the 
Department of Labor where both would 
be coordinated in the manner suggested 
by the Republican majority last year. 
But does this plan satisfy my brethren on 
the other side of the aisle? Why, they 
were doing flip flops and handsprings all 
over the committee room in their efforts 
to vote this plan down. And the best 
they can come up with is “Let us wait to 
be told what to do by the Hoover com- 
mission.” We are now being subjected 
to the greatest exhibition of circumlocu- 
tion, evasion, and double talk that we 
have witnessed in many years. The 
same majority members on the Commit- 
tec in the Executive Departments who 
now say, “Do not make a move,” said 
just last June.in creating the Hoover 
Commission, that study by the Commis- 
sion should not delay the Congress or the 
President from taking needed action in 
the reorganization of government. 

The majority report tells us that the 
employers of this Nation fear the trans- 
fer of these functions to the Department 
of Labor. This fear was expressed 
through an endless parade of spokesmen 
beholden to the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce who appeared 
before the committee to oppose this plan. 
In one of the most effectively managed 
lobbying campaigns in many years, cer- 
tain groups and organizations have scur- 
ried up and down the country, beating 
the bushes and dangling boogeymen, to 
scare up opposition to this plan. 

Mr. Chairman, I can well understand 
the concern of employers. They have 
been duped. By deliberate falsifications 
of the effect of this plan on their inter- 
ests, they have been galvanized into let- 
ter writing, and stampeded into Wash- 
ington to protest this plan. The cam- 
paign against this plan has been con- 
ducted with the most amazing display 
of intellectual dishonesty, and fake rep- 
resentation I have ever witnessed. “Vote 
against the President’s reorganization 
plan” has heen the hue and cry, because 
it places the Benefit Trust Fund in 
jeopardy; because it will destroy the ex- 
perience rating now in practice in 45 
States; because it will confer unlimited 
rule-making authority; because the Fed- 
eral Government would determine “suit- 
ability” of work; and on, and on, and 


n. 

Mr. Chairman, only dupes of this scare 
campaign, could be guilty of spreading 
such flagrantly false propaganda. The 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 does not in 
any way affect the Federal law or the 
State laws under which the unemploy- 
ment compensation and public employ- 
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ment service are now operating. It does 
not extend or diminish either Federal 
or State laws governing the administra- 
tion and operations of these two pro- 
grams. 

I have been curious to know why a 
simple internal reorganization of Fed- 
eral governmental functions should 
arouse such a wave of protest. Mr. 
Chairman, I have uncovered one of the 
most malicious campaigns to interfere 
with sound governmental administration 
that has ever been foisted upon the 
American public. Only by malicious de- 
sign could so many false, “hidden” mean- 
ings have been twisted and tortured from 
the clear and simple language of this 
plan. 

Let me read to you a few quotes from 
some of the pernicious propaganda that 
has been fed to the employers. I quote 
from a statement from the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce regarding this 
plan: 

Tite Bureau of Employment Security is the 
Federal bureau which controls various highly 
important aspects on the State level of un- 
employment compensation in Maryland. 
These aspects not only include all State ad- 
ministrative expenses, but the power to make 
regulations which can nullify the laws passed 
by the Maryland legislature; such, for in- 
stance, as the present merit-rating provisions, 
which now effect a saving to Maryland em- 
ployers of approximately $13,000,000 a year. 


And further in the document we find 
the call to arms. I quote further: 


Unless this plan is defeated both in the 
House and Senate within 60 days from its 


introduction it will probably later result in ~- 


adding approximately $13,000,000 a year to 
the tax bill of Maryland employers who now 
save that much through merit rating. 


And here is another quote from a bulle- 
tin issued by the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

THE ISSUE 

Shall the _ social-insurance system be 
changed from a public program to a labor- 
right program? 

Shall employers become taxpayers only, 
without a word as to management of the 
seven to eight million dollars in State unem- 
ployment compensation funds? 

Shall “suitable work” be defined in terms 
of union contract agreements? 

These things could happen if the proposed 
new reorganization plan should be enacted. 

Other businessmen with whom you may 
be in contact will be interested in this issue 
also, 


This type of propaganda reveals a 
carefully designed scare campaign, with 
wild untruths calculated to frighten the 
wits out of those who do not stop to get 
the truth. Such false propaganda say- 
ing this reorganization plan would in any 
way affect the Federal or State laws dis- 
plays a callous indifference to fact. Now, 
what are the facts? The provision for 
the merit-rating benefits to employers 
is contained in the Social Security Act of 
1935. Each State law has its own pro- 
visions for merit-rating benefits to em- 
ployers. No Federal administrator has 
any legal authority to issue regulations 
which might nullify or in any degree 
modify the effect of the merit-rating 
credits given to any employers under 
State or Federal law. No Federal ad- 
ministrator has any authority to issue 
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any regulation governing the eligibility 
of workers for unemployment compensa- 
tion, or.for the amount or duration of 
such benefits. The payment or denial of 
benefits to workers, including the stand- 
ards governing the eligibility is solely a 
matter of State law, subject only to cer- 
tain specific limitations written into the 
Social Security Act. These limitations 
are a matter of Federal statute and give 
no discretion to any Federal administra- 
tor as to who is eligible to receive unem- 
ployment-compensation benefits, or the 
extent of such benefits. 

The insinuation in the Ohio Chamber 
of Commerce bulletin that the reorgan- 
ization plan can confer any jurisdiction 
on any Federal authorities with respect 
to the management of the unemployment 
trust fund is an incorrect plan to frighten 
unthinking employers. The funds in the 
unemployment trust fund are State funds 
on deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States. The Federal Security Adminis- 
trator today has no jurisdiction over this 
fund, and I defy anyone to point to any 
provision in this plan which confers any 
authority on any Federal administrator 
to manage this fund. 

Now let us calmly examine the situa- 
tion. Do employers really fear bias on 
the part of the United States Employ- 
ment Service in the Department of 
Labor? The record conclusively shows 
that they do not. The United States 
Employment Service has been back in 
the United States Department of Labor 
since V-J day in 1945. It is a matter of 
record that more employers are using 
the facilities 6f our public employment 
service today than ever before in its 
peacetime history. Employers, as a mat- 
ter of fact, have made such a great de- 
mand for industrial service facilities that 
the staffs are inadequate to comply with 
all their requests. In face of these indis- 
putable facts, the majority committee 
report would have us believe that the 
employers will not do business with the 
local employment offices if the United 
States Employment Service is located in 
the Department of Labor, where—mind 
you—it has been located for the last 212 
years. But even the dupes of false propa- 
ganda know that employers do not trans- 
act their business with the Federal Se- 
curity Administration in connection with 
their pay-roll taxes or unemployment- 
compensation benefits. Nor do employ- 
ers deal with the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor in connection with their 
employment needs. Employers deal with 
the local and State administrators. 

I think it is significant that not a sin- 
gle witness who advocated the transfer 
of the United States Employment Service 
from the Department of Labor to the 
Federal Security Administration could 
indicate specifically what type of activ- 
ity he felt should be administered by the 
Department of Labor. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out to 
the Members on the other side of the 
aisle that at no time has the Democratic 
administration attempted to place in the 
Department of Labor, any functions un- 
related to the purposes for which the 
Department was founded. To the con- 
trary, in 1939 the Immigration and 
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Naturalization Service was appropriately 
transferred from the Department of 
Labor to the Department of Justice. In 
1945 the activities of the Children’s 
Bureau relating to the health and wel- 
fare of children were transferred to the 
Federal Security Agency. In both of 
these cases, these transferred functions 
did not bear a close relationship to the 
activities of the Department, and there- 
fore more logically belonged elsewhere. 
These transfers followed a consistent 
functional pattern of placing in appro- 
priate departments the activities which 
logically belong there. 

Now let us look at the functions of the 
Federal Security Agency. It is toncerned 
primarily with health and welfare func- 
tions such as Public Health and Cancer 
Control; Public Assistance, Infant and 
Child Care, and the administration of 
St. Elizabeths Hospital; and the Food 
and Drug Administration. Now what 
relation do any of these functions have 
to finding jobs for the unemployed or 
partial compensation for wage losses 
through the insurance system of unem- 
ployment compensation? 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican Party 
is now faced squarely with an oppor- 
tunity to carry out its 1944 party pledge. 
We are now considering a plan to bring 
permanently into the Department of 
Labor two bureaus with which the De- 
partment has a direct and primary con- 
cern. They are the United States Em- 
ployment Service and the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. 

Make no mistake about the fact that 
the rejection of this reorganization plan 
by the majority party will be stamped as 
an effort on the part of the Republican 
Party to repudiate in toto its 1944 plat- 
form plank, and to complete the mayhem 
which they initiated in the early days 
of this Eightieth Congress. 

I urge this House to reject Concurrent 
Resolution 131, and thereby support Re- 
organization Plan No. 1. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Karsten], 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I listened to all the testimony 
presented before the committee in con- 
nection with the Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1948. This plan would continue 
the United States Employment Service 
in the Department of Labor where it has 
been located during most of its history— 
9 of its 15 years—and would transfer to 
that Department the unemployment 
compensation functions now in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. The testimony is 
replete with evidence that these two pro- 
grams belong in the same department of 
the Federal Government. Indeed, this 
Was one point upon which there was 
unanimous agreement. 

The opponents of this plan were forced 
to base their contentions wholly upon 
the unsupported allegation that the De- 
partment of Labor would administer 
these programs in a biased manner in 
the interests of labor. Note I say unsup- 
ported allegations, for not a scintilla 
of evidence was presented to the com- 
mittee to show that the Department of 
Labor has even once administered the 
United States Employment Service in a 
prejudiced manner during all the years 
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in which that agency has been in the 
Department. 

I want to call particular attention, 
however, to one aspect of this proposal 
which was not emphasized in the course 
of the hearings and that is the national 
responsibility to advance employment 
interests of our veterans. The Wagner- 
Peyser Act which created the Federal- 
State employment service system in 
1933 specifically provided for a veterans’ 
placement service, to be maintained by 
the United States Employment Service. 
This responsibility was extended and 
amplified in the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, at which time the na- 
tional interest in providing maximum- 
job assistance and employment counsel- 
ing to veterans was clearly recognized. 

The record of performance contains 
abundant evidence of the successful ac- 
tivities of the United States Employment 
Service in the Department of Labor to 
advance employment interests of vet- 
erans, I wish, in this connection, to read 
a letter from Mr. John Thomas Taylor, 
Director, National Legislative Commis- 
sion of the American Legion, addressed 
on February 4 to the chairman of Ex- 
penditures in Executive Departments and 
later a similar letter to all Members of 
Congress: 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Hearings are be- 
ing conducted on House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 131 the purpose of which is to reject 
Reorganization Plan No. 1, of January 19, 
1948. 

For the information of the committee, the 
American Legion js in favor of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 for the reason that we believe 
that the Veterans Employment Service and 
the United States Employment Service should 
be and remain in the Department of Labor. 

Therefore, we trust that House Concurrent 
Resolution 131 will be rejected by your 
committee. 


The position taken by the American 
Legion results from the recognition of 
the fact that the Employment Service 
in the Department of Labor has been 
energetic in its work with the State agen- 
cies in behalf of veterans’ employment. 
It is obvious that the American Legion 
is fearful that if this responsibility is 
transferred to the Federal Security 
Agency, the employment interests of vet- 
erans would suffer, as that agency is 
primarily concerned with matters relat- 
ing to welfare, health and education pro- 
grams. There can be no question that 
the United States Employment Service 
properly belongs in the Department of 
Labor. The unemployment compensa- 
tion functions of the Federal Security 
Agency should be transferred to that De- 
partment also, so that these two closely 
related programs can be under a com- 
mon direction, and can draw support 
from other activities in the Department 
of Labor which are also designed to max- 
imize and stabilize employment. The 
American Legion is no doubt aware of 
the intentions that were implicit in the 
testimony of most of those who appeared 
in opposition to this plan. It seems ap- 
parent that preventing location in the 
United States Department of Labor of 
these two programs dealing with employ- 
ment is the first step in an effort to elim- 
inate Federal Government participation 
in both of these programs which are so 
vital to the Nation’s well-being. 
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Only by continuing the United States 
Employment Service in the Department 
of Labor can we have reasonable assur- - 
ance that emphasis will be placed upon 
the job-finding aspect of these two pro- 
grams. The veterans will never be satis- 
fied with partial compensation for wage 
losses resulting from unemployment. In- 
stead, they wish, and they deserve op- 
portunities to enter gainful employment 
where they can utilize their skills and 
aptitudes, so as to obtain a maximum 
of job satisfaction and job advancement. 

There can be no question but that the 
reorganization plan does bring together 
two closely related functions and places 
them in the department in which they 
can operate most effectively. For this 
reason, the reorganization plan deserves 
the full support of this body. 

I urge my colleagues on bot sides of 
the aisle to reject Concurrent Resolution 
131, and therehy support Reorganization 
Plan No. 1: f 

THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
W-shington, D.C. February 4, 1948. 
Hon. Ciare E. HOrrMan, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures 
in Executive Departmenis, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Hearings are being 
conducted on House Concurrent Resolution 
131, the purpese of which is to reject Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1, of January 19, 19438. 

For the’information of the committee, the 
American Legion is in favor of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 for the reason that we he- 
lieve that the Veterans’ Employment Service 
and the United States Employment Service 
should be and remain in the Department of 
Labor. 

fherefore, we trust that House Concurrent 
Resolution 131 will be rejected by your com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN THOMAS TaYLor, 
Director, National Legislative Commission. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1948. 
Hon. PRANK M. KaRSTEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: House Concurrent 
Resolution 131 has been favorably reported 
by the Committee on Expenditures in Execu- 
tive Departments and may be brought up 
for consideration on the floor of the House 
some day next week. 

The purpose of this resolution is to reject 
ac Plan No. 1, of January 19, 
1948. 


For the information of the Members of the 
House of Representatives, the American 
Legion is in favor of Reorganization Plan No. 
1 for the reason that we believe that the Vet- 
erans’ Employment Service and the United 
State. Employment Service should be and 
remain in the Department of Labor. There- 
fore, we trust that House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 131 will be rejected by the House. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN THOMAS TAYLOR, 
Director, National Legislative Commission, 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Gar- 
MATZ]. 

(Mr. GARMATZ asked and was grant- 
ed permission to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include a letter from 
the Baltimore Association of Commerce.) 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, the 
purposes of the Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1948 are simple. It provides for the 
continuation of the United States Em- 
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ployment Service in the United States 
Department of Labor where it is now 
located and the transfer of unemploy- 
ment-compensation functions of the 
Federal Government to that Depart- 
ment. The plan will increase efficiency 
of the operations of the Government and 
will promote economy to the fullest ex- 
tent consistent with the efficient opera- 
tions of these programs. 

The opponents to the reorganization 
plan have resorted tu a scare campaign, 
so common in an election year. Through 
gross misrepresentations and untruths 
they have attempted to conjure up fan- 
tastic fears in order to defeat the meas- 
ure. For example, the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, in a letter ad- 
dressed to all of its members on February 
2 declares: . 

Unless this plan is defeated both in the 
House and Senate within 60 days from its 
introduction, it will probably later result in 
adding approximately $13,000,000 a year to 
the tax bill of Maryland employers who now 
save that much through merit rating. 

At present it appears that this proposal 
may be defeated in the House of Representa- 
tives, but in the Senate where it also must 
be defeated, the outcome is very seriously in 
doubt, 


The authors of this appeal know full 
well that the Reorganization Plan has no 
effect upon the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act of 1935, or upon the Maryland, 
or any other State law which governs 
the pay-roll-tax rate in the States. Al- 
though the reorganization plan has 
nothing to do with existing Federal and 
State statutes, the opposition is attempt- 
ing to take this occasion to destroy the 
efiectiveness of both the unemployment 
compensation and employment-service 
programs in this country. 

To the letter quoted above was ap- 
pended a statement by the Baltimore As- 
sociation of Commerce regarding Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 of 1948, House 
Document No. 499. An analysis of this 
statement follows: 

ANALYSIS OF BALTIMORE ASSOCIATION OF 

COMMERCE STATEMENT 


First. Allegation: 

The Bureau of Employment Security is the 
Federal Bureau which controls various highly 
important aspects on the State level of un- 
employment compensation in Maryland. 
These aspects not only include all State ad- 
ministrative expenses hut the power to make 
regulations which can nullify the laws passed 
by the Maryland Legislature. , Such, for in- 
stance, as the present merit-rating provi- 
sions which now effect a saving to Maryland 
employers of approximately $13,000,000 a 
year. 

Fact: The Federal agency administer- 
ing the unemployment compensation 
program has no power to make regula- 
tions which can nullify any existing State 
or Federal law. The merit-rating system 
referred to is provided for under the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act of 1935, and 
the individual tax rate is governed by the 
Maryland unemployment compensation 
law. Forty-five States have merit-rating 
provisions in their laws. 

Second. Allegation: 

The present proposal to place the Federal 
control of unemployment compensation un- 
der a strongly partisan agency, such as the 
Department of Labor, would upset the foun- 
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dation of the present system, viz, its admin- 
istration by a neutral agency for the benefit 
of the entire public. By its nature and func- 
tions the Department of Labor would obvi- 
ously be prejudiced in favor of labor, whereas 
the need is for administration in the inter- 
est of the public as a whole. 


Fact: This is sheer nonsense. The 
United States Employment Service has 
been administered by the Department of 
Labor during 9 of 15 years of its history 
and no one has cited a single case in 
which this agency has failed to be impar- 
tial in administering the program in the 
interest of the public as a whole. The 
Department of Labor is in the same posi- 
tion with respect to the administration 
of both the unemployment compensation 
and employment service programs as any 
other agency of the Federal Government 
in that it is obliged to administer legis- 
lation in accordance with the laws en- 
acted by the Congress. 

Third. Allegation: 

It ds believed that the Legislature of Mary- 
land, as representative of the people of this 
State, would never authorize the transfer of 
unemployment compensation in Maryland 
from the control of an independent State 
agency, such as now administers it, to the 
Maryland Department of Labor and Industry. 


Fact: This is a matter to be decided 
entirely by the people of the State of 
Maryland. Sixteen States have placed 
unemployment compensation and em- 
ployment-service functions in their State 
departments of labor. In no State have 
these two programs been placed in the 
State counterpart of the Federal Security 
Agency responsible for health, welfare, 
and educational programs. 

Fourth. Allegation: 

By the same token it seems inconceivable 
that the citizens of Maryland would not be 
strongly opposed to the placement of Mary- 
land’s independent agency under the Federal 
control of a special-purpose agency of what- 
ever nature. Particularly would this be true 
when such an agency would have the power 
to cripple or destroy many of the most im- 
portant features that the Maryland Legisla- 
ture has enacted on this subject, merely by 
making changes in the regulations. 


Fact: The message transmitting the 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1948 to the 
Congress stated the purposes of the plan 
as follows: First, to group, coordinate, 
and consolidate agencies and functions 
of Government according to major pur- 
poses; second, to increase the efficiency 
of the operation of the Government; and 
third, to promote economy to the fullest 
extent consistent with the efficient op- 
eration of the Government. The Reor- 
ganization Act is restricted solely to the 
Federal Government and confers no 
power on anyone to cripple or destroy 
with regulations any part of legislation 
which has been enacted on this subject 
by any State. 

Fifth. Allegation: . 

As to the permanent transfer of the United 
States Employment Service to the United 
States Department of Labor, which is also 
proposed as a part of this program, we see 
no reason to alter the strong opposition to 
this change which we recorded last year, when 
this proposal was made to both the Senate 
and House and turned down. 


Fact: The principal argument against 
the permanent transfer of the United 
States Employment Service to the United 
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States Department of Labor was that the 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1847 perma- 
nently placed unemployment compensa- 
tion and the United States Employment 
Service in separate Government agen- 
cies. The Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1948 overcomes this criticism. 

Sixth. Allegation: 

We feel that permanent Federal control of 
the United States Employment Service by 

‘the Department of Labor will inevitably 

result in administrative rules and regulations 
which may well be harmful to employment 
conditions in Maryland and greatly decrease 
the usefulness of the agency both to labor in 
obtaining employment and to employers in 
hiring labor. 


+ Fact: In the past 2% years since the 
United States Employment Service was 
returned to the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, the number of job place- 
ments made by the public employment 
offices over the country and the number 
of job orders received by those offices 
from employers have been greater than 
ever before in the peacetime history of 
the public employment service. 

Seventh: Allegation: 

As the United States Employment Service 
clearly should be administered on the Federal 
level (as well as on the State level) in coop- 
eration with the same agency which admin- 
isters unemployment compensation, then if 
the latter agency is properly retained under 
independent administration, certainly the 
United States. Employment Service should 
not be transferred permanently to the Labor 
Department. 


Fact: This would put the cart before 
the horse. The job-finding activity 
should be given emphasis over the pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits. Clearly, 
the job-finding activity is a basic respon- 
sibility of a department of labor. There- 
fore, the -United States Employment 
Service properly belongs in the United 
States Department of Labor, and the 
closely related unemployment-compen- 
sation program should be transferred to 
that Department. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. Snyper]. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
supporting House Concurrent Resolution 
131 at this time. The question presented 
is whether the administrative fund of 
unemployment compensation will be 
handled by the Federal Security Agency 
or turned over to the Labor Department. 
Whether the administration of this fund 
belongs in the Federal Security Agency or 
the Labor Department leaves a grave 
question in my mind. 

We have established in this country, 
as a part of a national program, unem- 
ployment compensation. This program 
must be retained, I believe, on a national 
basis and cannot be left to the decision 
of the various States. 

During the hearings much opposition 
was voiced by industry against the pro- 
posals of placing unemployment compen- 
sation in the hands of the Labor Depart- 
ment and the reasons assigned against 
placing it in the hands of the Labor De- 
partment were that the Labor Depart- 
ment would be partial and biased in its 
administration of the fund and would 
be partial to labor as against manage- 
ment. 
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I was not satisfied with the reasons 
assigned. On the other hand, I was not 
convinced of the position taken by the 
opposition that it should be in the hands 
of the Labor Department, as it was purely 
a labor function. 

Mir. Cruikshank, director of the social- 
insurance activities for the American 
Federation of Labor, in my judgment, 
made a very strong case for the proposal 
that the administration of unemploy 
ment compensation be placed in the 
Labor Department. 

In 1929 President Roosevelt made a 
recommendation to the Congress that 
the administration be under the Social 
Security Board. 

The reason I think we should pass the 
resolution before the committee is be- 
cause last year this Congress provided 
for the appointment of a Commis- 
sion and provided funds for the use of 
that Commission in making a compre- 
hensive and complete study of the or- 
ganization of the executive branches of 
the Government, with the object of rec- 
ommending to Congress improvements, 
the consolidation of functions, and the 
elimination of duplication. That Com- 
mission is now in the midst of its work 
and is to report to the Congress by next 
January. The Commission, no doubt, 
will make a study and include in its rec- 
ommendations the same matter as is 
contained in the President's Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1. It seems to me that it 


is wisdom to delay our action until we 

have a report from this Commission. 
According to the statement of Secre- 

tary Schwellenbach, the present set-up 


is functioning in a satisfactory manner 
and there is no immediate need of dis- 
turbing the existing set-up until we re- 
ceive a report from the Commission. 

Consequently, I am supporting the 
resolution. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. RIEHL- 
msn]. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, by 
rejecting the President’s Reorganization 
Pian No. 1 of 1948, this Congress will be 
keeping its promise to the American 
people to promote greater efficiency and 
economy in the Federal Government. 

The requested transfer of the Federal 
Employment Service and Unemployment 
Compensation functions to the Depart- 
ment of Labor would only lead to a multi- 
plication of the bureaucratic tentacles 
which have crept into every segment of 
our national life. 

What is needed, if these functions are 
to operate efficiently and economically, 
is a more far-reaching delegation of au- 
thority to the States. Some coordina- 
tion is needed, and it will better be found 
in an impartial agency—the Federal Se- 
curity Agency—than in the Labor De- 
partment. But its powers should be con- 
fined to a policy-making function which 
will interfere as little as possible with the 
operation of the services by the various 
States as their individual needs require. 

The intervention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the administration of these 
functions has only served to increase the 
cost and delay the service. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


Under the unemployment-compensa- 
tion function, three-tenths of 1 percent 
of the Nation’s pay roll is sent to Wash- 
ington and allocated back to the States 
to pay their administrative expenses. 

How much simpler and economical it 
would be to have each State retain this 
sum which is collected within its own 
borders. It would eliminate the neces- 
sity for a huge bureau in Washington, 
operating at great expense, to collect 
the money from the States and then give 
it back to them. To obtain their shares 
of this money, the States must prepare 
detailed and costly budgets justifying 
their administrative expenses. This 
cost would be removed by eliminating 
Federal control in this respect. Most 
of the States turn over to the Govern- 
ment more money than they receive 
back. That surplus should be theirs. 
Those that cannot now meet their ad- 
ministrative expenses from the collec- 
tion of three-tenths of 1 percent on their 
State pay rolls could do so if the great 
expense of preparing lengthy budgets 
for Washington was done away with. 

Under the Employment Service func- 
tion, the Federal Government now pro- 
vides the States with information as to 
job opportunities in all parts of the coun- 
try. This also requires the preparation 
of a special budget to be presented to the 
Federal Government. 

To remove this expense, it would be 
possible to set up a system among the 
States whereby employment information 
could be disseminated more rapidly and 
accurately than is now being done. 

State directors of the programs have 
testified before the Expenditures Com- 
mittee that by the time the Labor De- 
partment collects the job information 
from the States, compiles it, and sends 
it back to the States, the information is 
obsolete. This clearing house in Wash- 
ington only serves to pad the Federal 
pay roll and create more jobs for politi- 
cal patronage purposes. The States 
themselves, operating their own clearing 
house on job information, could do the 
work more economically and with a 
greater insight as to the actual informa- 
tion needed. Since much of the infor- 
mation now supplied is superfluous, the 
States might arrange to furnish only 
such information as is requested regard- 
ing particular areas. : 

The solution to this problem is to give 
the Federal Government less and not 
more authority to interfere in the work- 
ings of these functions in the States. 
Placing their administration in the La- 
bor Department would have a completely 
opposite effect. 

The Labor Department is by basic 
statute and by current practice a pro- 
tagonist of organized labor rather than 
a neutral agency. Through administra- 
tive regulation, it might well decide to 
pay strikers unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits if it secured control of 
these two functions. 

These functions are, however, as much 
the concern of the general public and 
employers as they are of organized la- 
bor. A program the size of unemploy- 
ment compensation, having total re- 
serves of $8,000,000,000 and covering 
35,000,000 workers and their employers, 
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vitally affects the lives of all citizens and 
therefore must be viewed as a public 
program rather than one of special 
interests. 

Its future value in relieving the shock 
of unemployment will depend in large 
measure on public acceptance and sup- 
port. The transfer to the Labor Depart- 
ment would seriously weaken public con- 
fidence and respect for it and would have 
the ultimate result of injuring the in- 
tended beneficiary. 

It seems basic that the group inter- 
ested as beneficiaries should not have 
a special dominance in administering the 
programs providing the benefits. By 
putting these services in the Labor De- 
partment, the established principle of 
checks and balances within our Govern- 
ment would be undermined. The bal- 
ance would be heavily weighed in one 
direction. 

Should this transfer be made, the 
employers who contributed by taxes the 
greatest part of the $8,000,000,000 fund 
available for unemployment benefits 
would be reduced to the role of con- 
tributors with no voice in the distribu- 
tion of the funds. That is not accepted 
American tradition. 

The wisdom of arguments against giv- 
ing these functions to the Labor Depart- 
ment was recognized when the Congress 
considered this issue on three previous 
occasions. 

In 1935 the original legislation would 
have given the unemployment-compen- 
sation function to the Labor Department, 
but after full hearings the Congress re- 
ported out the social-security bill, which 
placed the function in the neutral Social 
Security Board. 

In 1939, after careful consideration, it 
was generally agreed that the connec- 
tion between the two functions’ was so 
close and their operations were so inter- 
related that they should be administered 
by the same neutral agency. 

The issue was wisely resolved by ectab- 
lishing the Federal Security Agency and 
transferring the Employment Service to 
it. The popularity of this plan was evi- 
denced by its quick adoption by an over- 
whelming affirmative vote in both Houses 
of Congress. The move was supported * 
by the late President Roosevelt. 

Last year the administration at- 
tempted to put the Employment Serv- 
ice back in the Department of Labor and 
to divide the two functions, which, it 
has been agreed, are necessarily related. 
Strangely enough, this year the plan is 
being justified by a strong statement that 
it is imperative that the two functions 
be served by one agency. That is true, 
but that agency should not be the 
Department of Labor. 

Whatever Federal coordination is 
necessary should be lodged in an impar- 
tial agency that will administer the 
functions with the best interests of all 
segments of the public uppermost in 
mind. 

But the public will be given maximum 
efficiency and economical service by 
eliminating unnecessary bureaucratic 
red tape in Washington. The admin- 
istration of these programs should be 
put as close to the people as possible, 
back in their own States, where their 
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operations can be maintained without 
a pyramiding of responsibilities and 
expenses. . 

Mr. 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Bussey]. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this time to reply to the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. Karsten] in 
regard to the stand of the American Le- 
gion on this piece of legislation. We all 
received a letter from John Thomas Tay- 
lor, director of national legislative com- 
mission of the American Legion. I may 
say I am a little familiar with the situa- 
tion in the American Legion, having been 
an active member for a great many years. 
The letter each member received is as 
follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C., February 20, 1948. 
Hon. FrEp E. Bussey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: House Concurrent 
Resolution 131 has been favorably reported 
by the Committee on Expenditures in Ex- 
ecutive Departments and may be brought up 
for consideration on the floor of the House 
some day next week. 

The purpose of this resolution is to reject 
Reorganization Plan No, 1, of January 19, 
1948. 

For the information of the Members of the 
House of Representatives, the American Le- 
gion is in favor of Reorganization Plan No. 1 
for the reason that we believe that the Vet- 
erans’ Employment Service and the United 
States Employment Service should be and 
remain in the Department of Labor. There- 
fore, we trust that House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 131 will be rejected by the House. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, 
Director, National Legislative Commission. 


I state without any hesitation that 
John Thomas Taylor, a man for whom 
I have the greatest respect, sent that 
letter here on his own responsibility. I 
contend it is not the stand of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

I have before me the resolutions passed 
by the twenty-ninth annual convention 
of the American Legion in New York, 
August 28 to 31, 1947. The only part of 
the resolutions passed at that conven- 
tion on which he hoped to justify his 
position is as follows: 

We further recommend that the legisla- 
tive committee and the legislative director 
devote the full efforts of the American Legion 
in securing the passage of the necessary 
measures to provide an adequate veterans’ 
employment service, and that the services of 
the chairman of the standing national em- 
ployment committee and the national em- 
ployment director be utilized in presenting 
to the Congress the necessity for this correc- 
tive legislation. 


There is not a word in any of the reso- 
lutions passed by the American Legion in 
their annual national convention per- 
taining to the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 1. The convention recom- 
mends that the director do what he can 
to secure passage of the necessary meas- 
ures to provide adequate veterans’ em- 
ployment service. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
peat, approval of the President’s Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 is not a stand of 
the American Legion and should not be 
so construed by the Members of this body. 

XCIV-——109 


HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. I wish to 
point out that the letters Mr. Taylor sent 
were signed as national legislative chair- 
man of the committee of the American 
Legion; and he evidently wrote these in 
his official capacity—he used the title. 

Mr. BUSBEY. He wrote the letter in 
his official capacity but the American 
Legion or the national executive commit- 
tee of the American Legion has not taken 
an official position on the President’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 1. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, as a re- 
sult of the lengthy hearings the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 

epartments has held during the last 
2 years on various aspects of this sub- 
ject, two basic conclusions have become 
clear. The first is that the United States 
Employment Service and the Bureau of 
Employment Security which administers 
and pays unemployment compensation 
should be together. In almost every 
State of the Union they are operated 
together by one agency and the States 
which are ahead of the Federal Govern- 
ment in this resp2ct find it very em- 
barrassing and difficult to have to deal 
with two wholly separate agencies in 
Washington when the functions are han- 
dled together at the ‘State level. From 
every standpoint it is clear they should 
be integrated. Second, it is clear that if 
possible they should be together under 
an agency in our Government which is 
entirely impartial. The Department of 
Agriculture is the protagonist of agricul- 
ture; it is supposed to be. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is the advocate of 
the interests of business; it is supposed 
to be. The Department of Labor is the 
protagonist of the interests of labor; it 
is supposed to be. Employment and un- 
employment compensation involve both 
business and labor—asz well as the public 
interest. They should be in an agency 
that is not set up to be a protagonist of 
either business or labor, but is neutral. 

While many of us are not very happy 
about the Federal Security Agency, nev- 
ertheless it is supposed to represent all 
of the people of the country, not a par- 
ticular group. 

If there were not serious controversy 
as to the merits of the President’s pro- 
posal I would agree that we ought to go 
along with it; but in view of the fact 
that there is a wide divergency of opin- 
ion as to whether these two functions 
should at this time be transferred per- 
manently—not consolidated, but trans- 
ferred as two separate agencies to the 
Department of Labor where they would 
still remain as two separate agencies— 
it seemed to the majority of the commit- 
tee that we ought not to act favorably 
upon this reorganization plan, that we 
ought to pass the Hoffman Concurrent 
Resolution No. 131 rejecting the plan for 
the present. 

We have already appropriated $750,000 
for the Hoover commission to make an 
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over-all study of the executive branch. 
It will include, of course, this particular 
question. Inasmuch as the committee is 
divided and the House is divided, it 
seemed to us on the committee that the 
sensible procedure is to wait until next 
January at which time we will have be- 
fore us the findings of the commission 
composed of very able and distinguished 
students of government. No harm will 
be done in the next 10 months by failure 
to transfer these two agencies now to the 
Department of Labor; therefore it seems 
to me the part of wisdom is to vote for 
the pending concurrent resolution, and 
to take no action upon any controversial 
reorganization plan until we have the 
report of ex-President Hoover and his 
commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. if there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will read 
the resoiution (H. Con. Res. 131). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
does not favor the Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of January 19, 1948, transmitted to Congress 
by the President on the 19th day of January 
1948. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the concurrent . resolution 
back to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the concurrent. resolution be 
agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. CANFIELD, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration 
House Concurrent Resolution 131, had 
directed him.to report the resolution 
back to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the resolution do pass. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the concurrent 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to include in the remarks he 
made in the Committee of the Whole 
a letter from the president of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was giv- 
en permission to include in the remarks 
he made in the Committee of the Whole 
an article appearing in the Washington 
Star by Edward E. Reilly. 

Mr. BUTLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement on the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. BUSBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the New Leader. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial from the Fairfield 
Daily Ledger. 
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Mr. GRANT of Indiana asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. RAMEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD in two instances, in one to include 
resolutions adopted by members of Our 
Lady of Vilna Parish, and in the other 
to include an address he delivered at 
Worcester, Mass., on February 22, 1948. 

Mr. HAVENNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RecorpD and include ex- 
cerpts from letters. 

Mr. WCODRVUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. Dawson] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


WHERE DOES RUSSIA COME IN? 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I am bewildered. We have been in- 
formed that the purpose of the Marshall 
plan was to prevent the spread of com- 
munism throughout Europe. To accom- 
plish this purpose it is proposed that we 
shall supply to the Marshall-plan bene- 
ficiaries during the first 15 months of the 
program 3,100,000 tons of iron and steel. 
Great Britain will receive the largest 
single allotment of this steel, which is to 
be taken from an already short supply in 
this country. 

Twelve days ago, February 13, the 
United Press, under a London date line, 
issued the following statement: 


REDS SEEK HUGE BRITISH PURCHASE 


LONDON, February 13.—Amid the noisy dip- 
lomatic battle between the east and west, 
Russia has quietly opened negotiations in 
London for multi-million-dollar purchases of 
British industrial and scientific equipment 
to implement the recent Anglo-Russian trade 
pact. 

Authoritative Soviet sources said the per- 
manent Russian trade delegation here opened 
discussions with representatives of British 
industries and the board of trade for placing 
orders within the scope of the agreement. 

Soviet experts have been summoned from 
Moscow to advise the delegation in their ne- 
gotiations, and other experts will be called as 
the necessity arises, the sources said. 

The biggest order was expected to be placed 
with the North England Locomotive Works 
for 1,000 narrow-gage locomotives with an 
estimated cost of some $30,000,000, according 
to British business quarters. Delivery would 
be spread over a 32-month period. 

The items Russia intends to purchase also 
include ¢600,000 worth of scientific and lab- 
oratory apparatus, 2,400 flat trucks, 2,400 
winches, 200 excavators, 54 caterpillar load- 
ing cranes, 250 auto timber carriers, 14 tugs 
and 4 dredges, 1,500 50-kilowatt mobile Diesel 
electric generators, 24 steam-power turbine 
stations, $4,030,000 worth of plywood equip- 
ment. $),500,000 worth of timber-mill equip- 
ment, 48 voltage transformers, 10 seis of oil- 
purifying apparatus, and 300 100,000-kilowatt 
electric motors. 


Mr. Speeker, practically every item 
mentioned in this release is constructed 


from steel. How in the name of common 
sense can we stop the spread of com- 
munism by shipping our American steel 
to Britain for the purpose of having it 
fabricated and sold to Russia? 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


I have requested the State Department 
for an explanation of this matter, and if 
any Member of the House has a contri- 
bution to make, I shall be happy to re- 
ceive it. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Does the gentleman 
suggest that we should dictate to Britain 
the course her foreign policy should take? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Certainly not. 
That is her own prerogative. But once 
she has committed herself to a policy as 
Britain has done on the Marshall plan 


“we have a right to expect her to assist 


us in achieving the objectives of that 
plan. The avowed purpose of the Euro- 
pean recovery program is to halt the 
spread of communism. The joint co- 
operation of all parties to the plan is 
essential if we are to succeed. How can 
we hope for success if the beneficiaries 
of our generosity take from us with one 
hand and deliver to the enemy with the 
other? We are a liberal and sympathetic 
people, but certainly not fools. I would 
go to almost any extreme to halt the 
Red menace, but will certainly oppose 
any plan which will take the production 
of American labor for barter with the 
enemy. Russia may soon return some of 
that steel to us just as Japan did in 
World War II. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I recall a 
speech delivered on the floor of this House 
during the first séssion of the Eightieth 
Congress by our colleague from Utah, in 
which he called our attention to the 
amount of direct assistance this country 
was giving to Russia and her satellites. 
Through his efforts and others who joined 
him this assistance has been halted. 
Why should we now give indirect aid by 
assisting countries who insist on passing 
the bounties of their production on to 
Russia? The gentleman is to be com- 
mended for calling our attention to this 
serious blunder. It is about time we 
woke up. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I thank my 
distinguished colleague from Colorado 
and assure him if we continue our pres- 
ent course we may find ourselves the vic- 
tims of our own generosity. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Dawson of 
Utah, for 1 week, March 1 to March 7, 
1948, on account of official business. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S.2182. An act to extend certain provi- 
sions of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, 
to provide for the termination of controls 
on maximum rents in areas and on housing 
accommodations where conditions justify- 
ing such controls no longer exist, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 11 minutes p. m.), 
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under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1948, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1329. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting request for withdrawal of the 
case of Tsuimon Tse from those 298 cases 
involving suspension of deportation referred 
to in letter of January 15, 1948; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1330. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
transmitting a list of land acquisitions for 
parks, parkways, and playgrounds; cost of 
each tract; and method of acquisition, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON FUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S.'703. An act to authorize the carry- 
ing of Civil War battle streamers with regi- 
mental colors; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1423). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLE of New York: Committee on 
Armed Services. 8S. 1802. An act to author- 
ize the President to award the Medal of 
Honor to the unknown American who lost 
his life while serving overseas in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Sec- 
ond World War; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1424). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 5552. A bill to amend the act of July 
30, 1947 (Public Law 270, 80th Cong.), to 
include those veterans of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, including the Boxer Rebellion and 
the Philippine Insurrection, and their de- 
pendents, who had service-connected disabil- 
ities and were classed as drawing compensa- 
tion and not pension monetary benefits under 
Public Law 494, Seventy-ninth Congress; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIS: 

H. R. 5553. A bill to amend paragraph 1772 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HULL: 

H.R. 5554. A bill making an additional 
appropriation to carry out the provisions of 
the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, as 
amended, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H.R. 5555. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the purchase 
of public lands for home and other sites,” 
approved June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 609), as 
amended; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

H.R. 5556. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of a certain housing project in 
Bremerton, Wash., to the housing authority 
of the city of Bremerton; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 5557. A bill to allow a deduction, for 
income-tax purposes, of transportation ex- 
penses to and from work; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H.R. 5558. A bill providing for the incor- 
poration of the United American Veterans 
of the United States of America, Inc.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NODAR: 

H.R. 5559. A bill to repeal the retailers’ 
excise tax on toilet preparations and on lug- 
gage, purses, and similar articles; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROSS: 

H.R. 5560. A bill to repeal the retailers’ 
excise tax on toilet preparations and on lug- 
gage, purses, and similar articles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 5561. A bill to provide a reduced rate 
of tax on certain types of income; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 5562. A bill to amend section 22 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H.R. 5563. A bill to amend an act ap- 
proved July 16, 1947, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide revenue for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 5564. A bill to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CROW (by request) : 

H. R. 5565. A bill to provide allowances for 
dependents of veterans of World War I and 
World War II with service-connected disa- 
bilities; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JONKMAN: 

H.R. 5566. A bill to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 so as to 
permit payments thereunder to certain desig- 
nated beneficiaries previously barred from 
such payments; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. R. 6567. A bill to extend pension bene- 
fits under the law’ reenacted by Public-Law 
269, Seventy-fourth Congress, August 13, 
1935, as now or hereafter amended to cer- 
tain persons who served with the United 
States military or naval forces engaged in 
hostilities in the Moro Province, including 
Mindanao, or in the islands of Samar and 
Leyte, after July 4, 1902, and prior to January 
1, 1914, and to their unremarried widows, 
child, ,or children; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. POTTS: 

H. R. 5568. A bill to increase the compen- 
sation of the Governor of the Canal Zone; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. HARDIE SCOTT: 

H. R. 5569. A bill to provide for the issue 
of a series of United States annuity bonds; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. Res. 481. Resolution providing for ex- 
penses of conducting the studies and inves- 
tigations authorized by rule XI (h) (1); to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HARDIE SCOTT: 

H. R. 5570. A bill for the relief. of Wlady- 
slav Plywacki; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. x 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H.R. 5571. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Perfumo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

H. R. 6572. A bill to authorize and request 
the promotion of Commander Myron W. 
Graybill, United States Navy, to the grade of 
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.captain; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 


ices. ; 
By Mr. MEADE of Kentucky: 

H.R.5573. A bill for the relief of Dan 
Frazier; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H.R. 5574. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the relief of Francis T. 
Lillie and Lois E. Lillie’; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 5575. A bill granting the Distin- 
guished Service Cross to William A. Sullivan; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1436. By Mr. JONKMAN: Petition of 536 
property owners of Grand Rapids, Mich., in 
opposition to rent control and recommend- 
ing the repeal of the rent-control law; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1437. By Mr. McGARVEY: Petition on be- 
half of Europe’s displaced persons, submitted 
by the Philadelphia Citizens Committee on 
Displaced Persons; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1438. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Puerto 
Rican Industrial Soldiers Association, of 
Guayama, P. R., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to enact- 
ment of H. R. 4302; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

1439. Also, petition of Victor Wiechmann, 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla., and others, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to endorsement of the Town- 
send plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1440. Also, petition of Miss Myrtle J. 
Ridgway, Port Orange, Fla., and others, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to endorsement of the Townsend 
plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


SENATE 


Tuursbay, FEBRUARY 26, 1948 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 2, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton-Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, we have entered upon a 
new day with responsibilities which 
challenge the consecration of our noblest 
manhood. May this be a moment of in- 
sight and inspiration. 

Show us how we may release the hidden 
splendor of humanity. Help us to give 
life a more valiant and victorious read- 
ing, for we have been created in Thine 
own image with a capacity to be like 
Thee in spirit. 

May we be the prophets and progenitors 
of that glorious day of achievement when 
the heart and soul of man shall be too 
strong for chains and too large for 
imprisonment. 

To Thy name we ascribe all the praise. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNowLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
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Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, 
February 25, 1948, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, nctified the Senate that 
Mr. WHEELER, of Georgia, had been ap- 
pointed a manager on the part of the 
House at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1393) to increase the permitted rate of 
allowance and compensation for training 
on the job under Veterans’ Regulation 
No. 1 (a), as amended, vice Mr. ALLEN, of 
Louisiana, resigned. 

The message announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 131) against adop- 
tion of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
January 19, 1948, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 


H.R. 1350. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “‘An act to establish a National Archives 
of the United States Government, and for 
other purposes”; 

H. R. 2159. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to prepare plans and 
estimates for a sewage-disposal system to 
serve the Yorktown area of the Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park,‘ Va., and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 4141. An act to amend subsection 602 
(d) (5) of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, as amended, to extend for 
2 years the time within which eligible per- 
sons may apply for gratuitous insurance 
benefits; 

H.R. 5390. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period certain provisions of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947; 

S. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to continue 
until March 1, 1949, the authority of the 
Maritime Commission to sell, charter, and 
operate vessels, ard for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 61. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the Park River dam and 
reservoir project in Walsh County, N. Dak., 
as the Homme Reservoir and Dam. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF 
FooT-anD-MOUTH DISEASE ~ 

A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on cooperation of the United States with 
Mexico in the control and eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease for the month of 
January 1948 (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

AupIT REPORT OF SMALLER WAR PLANTS 

CORPORATION * 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1945, and for the period from July 1, 
1945, to January 27, 1946 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 
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DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the conduct 
of business and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting action 


looking to their disposition (with accom- 
panying papers); to a Joint Select Committee 
on the Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Lancer and Mr. CHAVEZ 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 

PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By Mr. LODGE (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) : 
Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Resolution memorializing Congress to in- 
crease the amount of benefits now author- 
ized by Federal law on account of the aid- 
to-dependent-children program 


“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation increasing 
the amount of benefits to recipients of aid 
now authorized under the laws of the United 
States on account of the aid-to-dependent- 
children program, so-called; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State secre- 
tary to the President of the United States, 
to the Presiding Officer of each branch of 
Congress, and to the Members thereof from 
this Commonwealth.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


“Resolution memorializing Congress in favor 
of conferring United States citizenship 
upon aliens who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the 
world wars and were honorably discharged 
from such service 


“Whereas there are approximately 250,000 
alien World War veterans who took the oath 
of allegiance to our country and served in 
our armed forces during the world wars 
and were honorably discharged from such 
service who believe themselves by reason of 
such service to have become citizens of the 
United States automatically; and 

“Whereas there are hundreds of these 
aliens who died on the fields of France for 
the preservation and perpetuation of our in- 
stitutions; hundreds came back mentally 
and physically wrecked; and hundreds of 
these men, in caskets draped with the Ameri- 
can flag, were lowered to their last resting 
place as aliens by reason of the technical 
interpretation of the law; and 

“Whereas to consider these men as aliens 
is contrary to our conception of American 
justice as handed down by the forefathers of 
this glorious country of ours: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the general court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby respectfully petitions the 
Congress and the President of the United 
States to declare these alien World War vet- 
erans who honorably served in our armed 
forces citizerts of the United States; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Office: of each 
branch of Congress and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth.” 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate resolutions of the General Court 
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of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
identical with the foregoing, which were ré- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary.) 
By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 

and Mr. LODGE): 
Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 

Committee on Finance. 


“Resolution memorializing Congress to 
double the amount of benefits now au- 
thorized by Federal law on account of old 
age assistance rendered by the several 
States to their eligible inhabitants 


“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation resulting in 
doubling the amount of benefits now au- 
thorized by Federal law on account of old 
age assistance rendered by the several States 
to their eligible inhabitants; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the State secretary ‘to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Presiding Officer of each branch of Congress 
and to Members thereof from this Common- 
wealth.” 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate resolutions of the General Court of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, identi- 
cal with the foregoing, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance.) 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. LopcE) : 

Resolutions of the House of Representatives 
of the General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; to the Committee on Fureign 
Relations: 


“Resolution relative to the admission of Eire 
and all other peace-loving nations as mem- 
bers of the United Nations 


“Whereas it is reliable reported that the 
Soviet Union through its power of veto has 
excluded Eire and other peace-loving na- 
tions from membership in the United Na- 
tions: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Court of Massachusetts 
affirms its conviction that the cause of peace 
will be best served if Eire, and all other peace- 
loving nations, are made members of the 
United Nations, and views with alarm the 
acts of the Soviet Union, specifically the un- 
warranted exercise of its power of veto and 
the spread of harmful propaganda against 
the United States and other democratic na- 
tions; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded forthwith by the secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of Congress, to the Members thereof 
from this Commonwealth, and to the repre- 
sentatives of all nations participating in the 
United Nations organization.” 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate resolutions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the General Court of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, identical with 
the foregoing which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 2081. A bill to extend the provisions of 
the Federal Airport Act to the Virgin Islands; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 934). 

By Mr. IVES, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

S. 924. A bill to prohibit discrimination in 
employment because of race, religion, color, 
national crigin, or ancestry; without amend- 
ment. 

By Mr. BRIDGES, from the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

H. R. 5525. A bill making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appro- 
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priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 936). 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, February 26, 1948, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 173) to continue until March 
1, 1949, the authority of the Maritime 
Commission to sell, charter, and oper- 
ate vessels, and for other purposes. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PRCGRAM—RE- 
PORT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS COM- 
MITTEE (REPT. NO. 935) 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
port favorably, without amendment, the 
bill (S. 2202) to promote the general wel- 
fare, national interest, and foreign 
policy of the United States through 
necessary economic and financial as- 
sistance to foreign countries which un- 
dertake to cooperate with each other in 
the establishment and maintenance of 
economic conditions essential to a peace- 
ful and prosperous world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cain 
in the chair). Without objection, the 
bill will be received and placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The committee 
is endeavoring to put together a com- 
pletely comprehensive report, which I 
fear will not be available for printing 
until Saturday. Yet it is very impor- 
tant that it should be available to the 
Senate on Monday. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations may be permitted 
to file its formal report onthe bill dur- 
ing the recess of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

_Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like to 
say that it is my understanding that 
this bill will become the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate commencing Monday 
next. I should like to announce that if 
I can arrange to be recognized, I intend 
to address the Senate Monday noon on 
the subjéct of the European recovery 
program. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. REED (by request): 

S. 2226. A bill to amend an act to save day- 
light and to provide uniform time for the 
United States; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

(Mr. MURRAY introduced Senate bill 
2227, to preserve small businesses within the 
framework of the antitrust laws, as applied 
to the distribution of products and whole- 
sale pricing therefor, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to, the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and appears under a _ separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. STEWART: 

S. 2228. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 with respect to the 
minimum annuity payable under such act; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 
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By Mr. BRIDGES: 

8. 2229. A bill to amend the Articles of War 
to improve the administration of military 
justice, to provide for more effective appel- 
late review, to insure the equalization of 
sentences, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

§. 2230. A bill for the relief of Floyd Oles 
and Helen Louise Oles; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado introduced 
Senate bill 2231, to limit power of radio 
broadcast stations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

(Mr. LODGE introduced Senate Joint Res- 
olution 193, to grant free postage to mem- 
bers of the armed forces while confined for 
treatment in a military or naval hospital, 
and to veterans while being furnished hos- 
pital treatment or institutional care in in- 
stitutions operated by or under contract with 
the Veterans’ Administration, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 


PRESERVATION OF SMALL BUSINESSES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to preserve 
small businesses within the framework 
of the antitrust laws, as applied to the 
distribution of products and wholesale 
pricing therefor, and for other purposes, 
and I request that the bill together with 
a statement by me be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred, and, without 
objection, the bill and statement pre- 
sented by the Senator from Montana 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2227) to preserve small businesses with- 
in the framework of the antitrust laws, 
as applied to the distribution of products 
and wholesale pricing therefor, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Mur- 
RAY, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete. — 

TITLE 


Section 1. This act may be cited as the 
“Independent Merchants Act.” 


EQUITABLE PRICING 


Sec. 2. In the sale of any product on a 
piece or quantity basis by any manufacturer 
in or affecting commerce among the States, 
with foreign nations, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or in any Territory or possession— 

(a) Equality on wholesale deliveries: 
Maximum quantities shall be priced the same 
for all purchasers at wholesale regardless of 
whether such purchasers buy one or more 
such quantities, except that the manufac- 
turer must afford an additional reasonable 
and uniformly available discount or allow- 
ance upon such maximum quantities sold by 
him for resale solely to retailers (if he so 
sells and whether in original form, as equip- 
ment, or otherwise) in the regularly estab- 
lished course of trade. Pricing for quantities 
less than maximum quantities shall bear rea- 
sonable relation thereto and to other media 
of transportation or delivery and in other 
respects be governed by existing antiprice 
discrimination law. For the purposes of this 
act no sale shall be deemed to be of any such 
quantity, maximum or otherwise, except as 
actually sold and delivered at one time and 
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at one place. In any civil proceedings under 
this act the burden shall be on the manu- 
facturer to establish that sales and deliv- 
eries were actually effected at one time and 
place or that any difference in quality ex- 
isted, was material, and was not given unrea- 
sonably disproportionate effect in the whole- 
sale pricing. 

(b) Retail competition by manufacturers: 
The manufacturer shall sell maximum quan- 
tities at wholesale (if he so sells the prod- 
uct) at a price lower, by a reasonable mar- 
gin, than his lowest current retail price (if 
any) of the same product or of a substan- 
tially similar product not sold at wholesale. 
Such margin shall be not less than the mar- 
gin necessary for the manufacturer’s own 
most comparable retail operations at a profit 
with reference to such products. In any civil 
proceeding the burden of proof shall be upon 
the manufacturer to show (1) that any prod- 
uct not sold by the manufacturer at whole- 
sale is not the same or substantially the 
same and, if not similar, is priced at retail in 
reasonable proportion to the wholesale price 
of other products or (2) that the retail price 
in the case of leased products is in excess 
of cgsts and expenses per unit for the actual 
or average life of such unit. For willful vio- 
lation of this subsection the manufacturer, 
in any civil proceeding, shall be enjoined or 
ordered to cease and desist from further sales 
at retail or further leases of products as the 
case may be. 

(c) Competitive brands: Any manufacturer 
shall sell maximum quantities at wholesale 
at no greater price than he manufactures the 
same or substantially the same product in 
the same or a greater quantity (under a 
separate, private, or no brand) for any other 
person. In any civil proceeding under this 
act the burden of proof shall be upon the 
manufacturer to establish (1) that the prod- 
uct is not the same or similar and, if not 
substantially the same, that the price is 
nevertheless not unreasonably dispropor- 
tionate or (2) that any contributions other 
than money to the cost of the manufacture 
by the purchaser have been recognized at no 
more than their actual fair value for the 
purpose. 

(d) Evasive practices: No person (includ- 
ing manufacturers, retailers, and others 
dealing in the products) shall himself or in 
combination with one or more other persons 
circumvent any provision of this act, nor 
shall such provision be held to be defeated, 
by any contract whenever entered or method 
or device of indirection including corporate 
fictions, brokerage arrangements, misbrand- 
ing of products, false designations of quality, 
excessive adjustments, or rebating through 
services or otherwise and, where a prima 
facie case is made respecting any such form 
of evasion, the burden of proof to demon- 
strate the contrary shall be upon the re- 
spondent or defendant in any civil pro- 
ceeding. No franchise, similar arrangement, 
or any wholesaler’s or retailer’s contract or 
agreement (whether or not exclusive, oral, 
or implied) to act as such shall, after 1 year’s 
duration and operation, be revoked or modi- 
fied in whole or part by any manufacturer 
(a) for any purpose or with any effect other- 
wise prohibited by this act or (b) without 
reasonable cause as well as compensation for 
development expense and good will thereby 
lost, or liabilities incurred, by the wholesaler 
or retailer involved. 


DEFINITIONS AND CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 3. For the purposes of this act— 

(a) Definitions: (1) “Person” includes in- 
dividuals, partnerships, corporations, asso- 
ciations, or public or private organizations 
or agencies of any character. 

(2) “Manufacturer” includes any producer, 
processor, or maker (himself, through or for 
another, or as an independent contractor or 
otherwise) of any product which he sells at 
a total in excess of $1,000,000 gross annually. 
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(3) “Product” means any article, com- 
modity, part, equipment, or machine. 

(4) “Wholesale” means the sale by any 
manufacturer to any person who (A) to the 
extent of 98 percent of such purchases re- 
sells to consumers, whether commercial or 
otherwise, or to retailers, and (B) is not 
owned or controlled by, or does not own or 
control, such manufacturer or retailer. 

(5) “Retail” means sales other than at 
wholesale and includes such sales through 
any establishment owned or controlled by, 
or which owns or controls, the manufacturer 
or retailer. 

(6) “Owned or controlled” and “ownership 
or control” mean (a) the holding of a part- 
nership equity, in excess of 10 percent of 
any class of outstanding stock, or a lease 
upon or title to property owned or utilized by 
the other, (B) to have, in an amount in 
excess of 10 percent of the other’s gross 
monthly sales, made loans or advances, or 
granted credits not advertised and freely 
offered to others, or (C) to have any con- 
tractual or monetary arrangements other 
than those generally necessary for sales at 
wholesale or retail as the case may be. 

(7) “Maximum quantity” means, except 
as hereinafter provided, the largest quantity 
of any product normally sold and delivered 
at wholesale to one purchaser at one time 
and at one place. 

(8) “Civil proceedings” means proceed- 
ings before any authorized administrative 
agency as well as all noncriminal cases in 
any court. 

(b) Maximum quantities: Upon its own 
motion or the application of a substantial 
portion of the numbers of manufacturers of 
a product or those to whom they sell at 
wholesale, or both, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission upon hearing and the record there- 
of shall as expeditiously as possible further 
define the maximum quantity referred to in 
section 3 (a) (7) of this act (including, so 
far as necessary for the purposes of this act, 
lesser gradations thereof) as will be just and 
reasonable and accord with the policy and 
effectuate the purposes of this act, taking 
due account of the nature of the product 
and practicalities of the industry as well as, 
so far as not in conflict with this act, the 
usages and customs of the trade. In the 
absence of such action, manufacturers and 
the trade organization representatives of 
those to whom they sell at wholesale may, 
for the purposes of this act, fix such quanti- 
ties by agreement filed with the Federal Trade 
Commission (and published by it) under 
such rules as it shall prescribe. Any such 
action or agreement shall be subject to 
amendment, revision, or revocation. The 
failure of the Federal Trade Commission or 
of any industry to take or invoke action 
under this subsection shall not affect or sus- 
pend the operation of this act. 

(c) Declaration of policy: It is the general 
public policy as well as a purpose of the 
antitrust laws, including this act, to preserve 
small businesses and protect both nonmanu- 
facturing merchandisers and small manu- 
facturers by assuring them equality of com- 
mercial opportunity with respect, among 
other things, to the cost to them of the 
products in which they deal. They perform 
an essential function in the economy of the 
Nation, in the distribution of goods to con- 
sumers, and in the maintenance of competi- 
tion with respect to such products. Their 
purchases from manufacturers at least com- 
pare, if they do not vastly exceed, in volume 
those of any other person or other group of 
purchasers. For the same or substantially 
similar products, differences in cost between 
small-merchant purchasers themselves or be- 
tween them and other types of purchasers 
(by way of discounts or otherwise) are in the 
public interest only to the extent that quan- 
tity deliveries represent generally applicable 
and demonstrable savings to the manufac- 
turer in distribution costs; and even then 
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such differentials are warranted only to the 
point of customary maximum single-delivery 
quantities (normally the carload, where ap- 
plicable, or less) rather than to the totals of 
quantities actually purchased, or to potential 
purchases at different places or over a pericd 
of time. Equality of opportunity also re- 
quires that costs of such maximum quan- 
tities to independent merchants be within 
the range of costs (1) of the manufacturer on 
the latter's own sales at retail and (2) of 
special brands produced by the same manu- 
facturer but not permitted to be distributed 
through independent merchants; otherwise 
manufacturers retain an unfair competitive 
advantage over the independent distributors 
of their products, and “private” brands may 
be used as a device to secure or promote such 
advantages on the part of manufacturers or 
others. 


ENFORCEMENT PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General to provide for investigations, pro- 
ceedings, and prosecutions under this act, 
notwithstanding the jurisdiction of any other 
agency of the Government of the United 
States in the subject; and, for those pur- 
poses, he or his deputy shall have all of the 
powers relating to books, records, accounts, 
reports, investigations, subpenas, and inspec- 
tions conferred upon the Federal Trade Com- 
mission by the Federal Trade Commission 
Act of September 26, 1914 (ch. 311, 38 Stat. 
717; 15 U. S. C., sec. 41 and the following), 
as amended, as well as those conferred upon 
the Securities and Exchange Commission by 
the Securites Act of 1933 (ch. 38, 48 Stat. 74; 
15 U.S C., sec. 77a and the following), as 
amended; the Securites Exchange Act of 1934 
(ch. 404, 48 Stat. 881; 15 U.S. C., sec. 78a and 
the following), as amended; and the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 (ch. 
687, 49 Stat. 838; 15 U. S. C., sec. 79 and the 
following), as amended. The Federal Trade 
Commission shall have jurisdiction to en- 
force any of the provisions of this act, either 
separately or in conjunction with other laws, 
for which purpose it shall have all the powers 
and duties conferred by the Federal Trade 
Commission Act of September 26, 1914 (ch. 
311, 38 Stat. 717; 15 U. S. C., sec. 41 and the 
following), as amended. Any person shall 
have all of the rights of action provided in 
any of the antitrust laws and, on proof of 
injury in his business or property in whole 
or part due to any violation of this act, shall 
be entitled to threefold damages measured 
over a pericd of not less than 1 year pre- 
ceding such violation. Any person violating 
any of the provisions of this act shall be 
subject to the criminal penalties provided in 
the second paragraph of section 3 of the 
Robinson-Patman Antitrust Act of June 19, 
1986 (ch. 592, 49 Stat. 1526; 15 U. S. C., sec. 
13a), as amended, except that such penalties 
shall be applicable to each violation and shall 
be cumulative. For the purpose of any civil 
or criminal judicial proceedings under this 
act sections 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act of July 2, 1890 (ch. 647, 26 
Stat. 209; 15 U. S. C., secs. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 15), 
as amended, and sections 1, 4, 5, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
and 16 of the Clayton Antitrust Act of Octo- 
ber 15, 1914 (ch. 323, 38 Stat. 730; 15 U.S. C., 
secs. 12, 15, 16, 22, 23, 24, 25, and 26); as 
amended, shall apply so far as relevant. 

OPERATION AND EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 5. Nothing in this act shall be held 
to diminish or modify in any manner the ap- 

lication of any other antitrust law and, not- 
withstanding this act, it shall be the duty of 
all agencies authorized to enforce such laws 
to continue existing investigations or pro- 
ceedings. If any application or provision of 
this act shall be held invalid, it shall not 
affect the validity of any other application 
or provision. This act shall take effect 6 
months after its approval. 
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The statement presented by Mr. Mur- 
RAY was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MURRAY ON THE PRO- 
POSED INDEPENDENT MERCHANTS ACT 


Independent merchants are small-busi- 
ness men. It is proposed that the antitrust 
laws be implemented to secure for them pro- 
tection against the current form of mo- 
nopolistic practices. Various legislative 
measures have heretofore been proposed and 
intensive factual and legal studies to pro- 
tect small-business men have been made. 
There have been numerous legislative hear- 
ings dealing with the subject. 

There appear to be three evils, not ade- 
quately covered by present antitrust laws or 
the administration thereof. These are set 
forth below. 

Preliminarily, however, it should be noted 
that—in prior hearings with reference to 
such industries as the tire industry—Sena- 
tors on the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee have strongly urged that remedial legis- 
lation be so drawn as to embrace all indus- 
tries similarly situated rather than be con- 
fined to one at a time. (See hearings on S. 
713, 79th Cong., pp. 3, 6, 11, 25.) It was 
also insisted at that time that legislation 
should be drawn to place different interests 
on an equality rather than outlaw merchan- 
dizing by any one of them. The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] took that position (pp. 5, 10, 
26, 29) as did the Senator from Utah [|Mr. 
Murpock] (p. 45). Opponents of the then 
proposed legislation took the same position 
(pp. 16, 18, 22, 29, 30, 51-52). The need for 
legislation was recognized as illustrated by 
the following statement of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CapeHarT] at that time: “Some 
day we are going to have to face this prob- 
lem * * * because business in America 
is fast eliminating the small independent 
merchant in most every line” which is “bad 
for America, and it is bad for our system of 
government” (pp. 7, 24). 

The three respects in which remedial leg- 
islation is deemed necessary are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Favored types of large distributors are 
given discriminatory discounts, regardless of 
delivered quantities at any given time or 
place. It has often been regarded that sec- 
tion 2 of the Clayton Act affords protection 
against such practices. But the difficulty 
with that statute is that, because of the 
exceptions stated in it, no violations can be 
proved. Not only must the discrimination 
“substantially * * * lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly” but it is legal- 
ized if “made to meet an equally low price 
of a competitor.” Hence the statute affords 
any manufacturer an out on the ground 
that he makes special deals to special peo- 
ple to meet the same practice of his com- 
peting manufacturer. In other words, if all 
manufacturers, or the major ones, indulge in 
the same discriminatory practice as to inde- 
pendent dealers, then the latter are defense- 
less. A vicious but legal circle is all that 
section 2 of the Clayton Act sets up. It 
aggravates rather than stabilizes distributive 
practices. 

Accordingly, it is proposed that legislation 
remedy this stalemate by making maximum 
quantities normally delivered at one time 
and one place the quantity discount ceiling 
(sec. 4 (a)). Supplementing that provision 
the present type of jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission may be retained for what 
it is worth, and provision may also be made 
for self-government in a given industry by 
agreement properly filed with that agency 
(sec. 3 (b)). If deemed necessary, a decla- 
ration of policy setting out the theory of 
such legislation might be included (sec. 3 
(c)). 

2. Price shut-outs by manufacturers who 
compete with their own dealers or dealers of 
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similarly situated manufacturers result in an 
absolute monopoly of distribution. When a 
manufacturer sells at wholesale to independ- 
ent dealers, the latter are entitled to assume 
that they will be given an equal chance to 
compete for the consumer market. But it is 
a growing practice in some industries, in- 
cluding, for example, the tire industry, for 
the manufacturer to undersell his own in- 
dependent distributors by dipping into his 
manufacturing profit. In other words, the 
manufacturer fixes the independent dealer's 
cost and then proceeds to underbid it in the 
open market. 

This situation has been explored in a num- 
ber of legislative hearings, including those 
mentioned above. On the latter occasion 
Senator Tarr said: “If a company is going 
to sell at retail they cannot cut in any way 
under the price at which their dealers sell” 
and “there is something that can be done” 
(pp. 5-6); “there has been a big increase in 
the volume of tires sold by chain stores which 
has been taken away from the independent 
dealers” and “we ought to prohibit” manu- 
facturers “undercutting their own dealers” 
(p. 25); “if manufacturers are going into re- 
tail it does * * * require some ‘special 
protection, to see that the privilege is not 
abused and does not go into unfair competi- 
tion” (p. 26); and manufacturers through 
their stores “cut their prices from time to 
time in specific places” (p. 27). Senator 
CAPEHART expressed similar views (p. 27) and 
felt that the problem “is going to be on our 
doorstep continually from now on” (p. 47). 

At present there is no legislation, anti- 
trust or otherwise, which deals with this sit- 
uation in any respect whatever. Accordingly 
it is proposed that legislation deal specifically 
with this subject by providing that a manu- 
facturer shall sell maximum delivered quan- 
tities at wholesale (if he so wishes to sell his 
product) at a price lower, by a reasonable 
margin, than his lowest current retail price 
(if any) for the same or a substantially simi- 
lar product, such margin to be not less than 
the margin necessary for the manufacturer's 
own most comparable retail operations (sec. 
2 (b)). 

3. Gross price discriminations are con- 
cealed under the guise of private or special 
brands, which the manufacturer uses him- 
self for his private retail trade or sells at a 
greater discount to favored chain distribu- 
tors than he sells his regular products to 
independent dealers. This situation is sim- 
ply a special type of the one first mentioned 
above, and it is also somewhat related to the 
second situation mentioned above. No pres- 
ent legislation deals with it. It is an obvious 
method of evasion of fair trade ideas. It is 
suggested that legislation cope with it by 
simply providing that such brands be sold 
in maximum quantities at the same whole- 
sale rates as apply to equivalent standard 
brands (sec. 2 (@)). 

Any such legislation should contain en- 
forcement provisions patterned after stand- 
ard existing ones so that the legislation will 
not misfire as has the so-called Robinson- 
Patman Act, which was designed and passed 
10 years ago to end such price discrimina- 
tions, but has woefully failed. 


FREE POSTAGE FOR CERTAIN MEMBERS 
OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a joint resolution to 
grant free postage to certain members of 
the armed forces, and I request that a 
statement by me be printed in the Rrec- 
ORD as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the joint resolution wi!l be 
received and appropriately referred, and, 
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without objection, the statement pre- 
sented by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts will be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 193) to grant free 
postage to members of the armed forces 
while confined for treatment in a mili- 
tary or naval hospital, and to veterans 
while being furnished hospital treat- 
ment or institutional care in institutions 
operated by or under contract with the 
Veterans’ Administration, introduced by 
Mr. LoncE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

The statement presented by Mr. LopcEe 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LODGE 

It is well known that during the war mem- 
bers of our armed forces were granted the 
privilege of sending their personal mail free 
of any postage. This privilege was with- 
drawn not long ago and today all military 
personnel must pay postage rates. While I 
do not recommend that this privilege be re- 
stored entirely, I do believe that it would be 
a just and generous gesture on the part of 
the Federal Government were the free mail 
privilege restored to those who are in our 
military and naval hospitals. The resolu- 
tion which I introduce would accomplish this 
purpose, It provides that any first-class let- 
ter admissible to the mails as ordinary mail 
matter which is sent by (1) a member of the 
military or naval forces of the United States 
on active duty and while confined for treat- 
ment in a military or naval hospital, or (2) 
a veteran while being furnished hospital 


treatment or institutional care in any hos- - 


pital operated by, or under contract with, the 
Veterans’ Administration shall be trans- 
mitted free of postage, subject to such rules 
and regulations as the Postmaster General 
shail prescribe. 

The possible loss of revenue from sale of 
postage stamps would be very negligible in- 
deed, while this gesture would do much to 
bolster the morale of those to whom we owe 
a particular debt of gratitude. 


LIMITATION OF POWER OF RADIO BROAD- 
CAST STATIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to limit power of radio broadcast sta- 
tions, and I request that the bill together 
with a memorandum in connection with 
the bill be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred, and, without, ob- 
jection, the bill together with the mem- 
orandum presented by the Senator from 
Colorado will be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 2231) to limit power of radio broad- 
cast stations, introduced by Mr. JoHNSON 
of Colorado, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (c) of 
section 303 of the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, is amended by inserting 
before the semicolon at the end thereof a 
colon and the following: “Provided, That no 
broadcast station operating in the ampli- 
tude-modulation broadcast band on fre- 
quencies ranging from 550 kilocycles to 1600 
kilocycles shall be granted a license to oper- 
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ate with power in excess of 50,000 watts, and 
in the granting of instruments of authoriza- 
tion for such stations no station’s sky-wave 
signal shall be protected for a _ signal 
intensity of less than 500 microvolts per 
meter 50 percent of the time based on meas- 
urements made during the second hour after 
sunset for all seasons of the year.” 


The memorandum presented by Mr. 
Jounson of Colorado was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON CLEAR CHANNELS AND SUPER- 
POWER IN RADIO BROADCASTING 


The FCC has just concluded extended 
hearings on the subject of clear channels and 
superpower. Since 1936 the Commission has 
from time to time held hearings on this sub- 
ject matter but at no time have they laid 
down a definite rule on these tremendously 
important questions. Their failure to act in 
the past has been attributed to change of per- 
sonnel and other factors. Today the FCC 
has the facts and the evidence before it— 
and many expect them to determine finally 
the Commission’s views on superpower and 
clear channels before the revision of the Ha- 
bane treaty or the North American regional 
broadcasting agreement. 

Because the political, social, and economic 
ramifications and consequences of super- 
power and clear-channel broadcasting are 
so great, it is not only proper but vitally 
necessary that the Congress consider the 
problems raised by superpower. 

Whether or not a half dozen 500- or 750- 
kilowatt stations serve the radio listeners of 
America is more than an engineering prob- 
lem. To give this great power of mass com- 
munications to a few persons is to give those 
same persons the power to influence greatly 
if not to formulate public sentiment. 
Twenty-four stations broadcasting with 500 
or 750 kilowatts on clear channels would eco- 
nomically destroy 1,500 to 1,600 local and 
regional broadcasters, because top programs 
will go only to these great and powerful sta- 
tions. There would be no necessity to fur- 
nish top programs to local or regional sta- 
tions which are available to the same lis- 
teners from a superpower station. It would 
be needless duplication of programs. 

The: FCC is an arm of Congress. It is an 
administrative agency. Policy making is a 
prerogative of Congress, and for the Con- 
gress to express its views is an entirely 
proper discharge of its duties and respon- 
sibilities. Such an expression may come 
from Congress with moral and legal pro- 
priety at a time when the FCC is consider- 
ing the question of superpower and clear 
channels. No rights are being adjudicated 
by the Commission. For the Congress to 
permit the Commission to decide the all- 
important questions of superpower and 
clear channels without a formal or informal 
expression of the views held by the Senate 
is nonfeasance. Such failure may result in 
the tail wagging the dog. 

A Commission decision on clear channels 
and superpower is expected before April 1, 
1948. Congress or its Members must and 
should act now. 

Proponents of clear channels, i. e., the ex- 


clusive use of a radio frequency with high. 


power, frankly argue that the Commission 
should not only retain the clear-channel 
idea but that the present power of 50,000 
watts assigned these stations should be 
raised to 500,000 watts or 750,000 watts. A 
decision on this subject is expected before 
April 1, which is the dead line for submission 
of United States proposals for revision of 
the North American regional broadcasting 
agreement. 

No domestic standard broadcast station 
now operates with power in excess of 50,000 
watts. The Senate in 1938 adopted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 294, 75th Cong.) expressing its 
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policy against the use of power in excess of 
60,000 watts. Technologically this is so sim- 
ply because that much power gives a station 
coverage over its maximum useful service 
area. This is premised on the idea that radio- 
station service to a community or area should 
be built around a policy of giving the greatest 
public service to the people who can hear the 
signal. In a Nation of 48 States and more 
than 3,000 counties the customs, habits, occu- 
pations, economic interests, social develop- 
ments, and political beliefs vary from county 
to county, State to State, and region to re- 
gion. Obviously a station located in metro- 
politan New York and designed to service the 
pecple in that locality cannot at one and the 
same time serve its own local area and also 
broadcast weather reports, crop reports, or 
other data which are of pressing importance 
to a South Carolina cotton grower, an Arizona 
citrus grower, or a Colorado beet farmer. 
Even if it had the time, it is unlikely that its 
operators know enough about the problems 
of Iowa or Kansas corn farmers, or are enough 
interested in the views that may be espoused 
by the governors or Representatives in Con- 
gress of those States. 

Under such circumstances, there has grown 
up in the radio industry in this country net- 
work service, which is simply the connecting 
together of many stations, distant one from 
another, for the simultaneous broadcasting 
of specific programs which may have national 
interest. But the stations affiliated with the 
networks, and the smaller local stations as 
well, also devote varying portions of their 
broadcast time to programs of local interest. 
Thus a station in Alabama or Kentucky car- 
ries national network programs of a general 
interest, but sees to it that economic, social, 
and political questions that are of particular 
interest in those States are discussed in local 
programs. Obviously, if those areas depended 
upon a New York station for coverage, they 
would not hear programs of local interest. It 
is extremely unlikely that the New York sta- 
tion would want, even if it could find the 
time, to schedule a discussion of the freight- 
rate differential question, for example. Its 
reason would plainly be that New York people 
aren’t interested in that question. 

It must be clear then why the Commission 
has issued no license to use power in excess 
of 50,000 watts. But in this country there 
are 24 stations whose signals are protected to 
an infinite distance even though their power 
output limits the usable and usefully hear- 
able signal to a technical formula, approved 
by treaty, which is equivalent to a 750-mile 
radius from the station. What this means in 
effect is that signals from 24 of the highest- 
powered stations travel out for great dis- 
tances to no useful purpose. They are use- 
less beyond the 750-mile radius. 

These few stations whose signals are pro- 
tected to vast unusable distances are known 
as “clear-channel” stations, i. e., their chan- 
nel or frequency is for their own exclusive 
use, and no other station, no matter how far 
away it is, may use that frequency. These 
stations occupy a somewhat analogous posi- 
tion to the dog in the nursery story of the 
dog in the manger. They use a frequency 
which technologically, and by treaty, is not 
required to be “protected” beyond an area of 
about 1,500 miles in diameter, but another 
station 2,000 or 3,000 miles away is not per- 
mitted to use the same frequency. 

If there were a limitless number of fre- 
quencies so that each community would have 
its own exclusive frequency, the present sys- 
ten. of allocation of frequencies would have 
no serious consequences. But consider the 
frequency situation: In this country there 
are some 1,900 stations which must divide up 
96 frequencies between them. Is the divi- 
sion equal and equitable? On the contrary, 
it is arbitrary and discriminatory. For ex- 
ample, 851 local stations must share 6 fre- 
quencies among themselves, i. e., 142 stations 
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all use the same frequency; 689 regional sta- 
tions must share 76 frequencies among them- 
selves, i. e., about 9 stations all use the same 
frequency. And now note the situation in the 
clear-channel group—24 stations each have 
their own exclusive frequency for nighttime 
use, though there is duplication in daylight 
broadcasting in a few instances. 

It is clear that the present situation is 
wasteful of frequencies, uneconomic, and in- 
stead of resulting in a better public service 
to the Nation’s radio listeners, actually has 
deprived large numbers of people in the rural 
and nonmetropolitan areas of an improved 
radio service. There can be no valid justifi- 
cation for maintaining the exclusivity of 24 
frequencies to service an imaginary areca 
which cannot actually be served. 

It is proposed that a greater use be made 
of these idle frequencies by permitting alloca- 
tion of them to stations outside of the 1,500- 
mile diameter area presently covered by each 
of the 24 clear-channel stations. This would 
permit stations in the South, Midwest, and 
far West to be allocated frequencies, and re- 
lieve to some degree the pressing shortage of 
frequencies. Under the proposed system, 
each clear-channe] station would actually 
serve an area equivalent to 1,500 miles in 
diameter, and the country would be covered 
by a series of contiguous circles, each 1,500 
miles in diameter. 

It must be clear that the greater the num- 
ber of communities any individual station 
seeks to serve, the poorer the service must 
become to all of the communities. Not only 
do the outlying communities receive less 
adequate service, but inevitably the com- 
munity in which the station is actually lo- 
cated receives impaired service bscause of 
the station’s desire to give service to a com- 
munity far out on the periphery of its useful- 
coverage area. 

The proposal to maintain present power 
limitations and to duplicate.clear channels 
where it is technologically feasible would 
bring about radio coverage for large areas not 
now adequately served simply because the 
clear-channel station does not in all cases 
serve the area; and, secondly, it would give 
the kind and type of local coverage desired 
by the listener. So far as is possible, radio 
should be returned to local control and spon- 
sorship; the radio-station owner who makes 
his living in a community will tend to do a 
better job in that community than the ab- 
sentee owner operating from thousands of 
miles away; first-hand knowledge of local or 
State problems will result in vastly improved 
radio service to that locality and State. 


PRINTING OF MANUSCRIPT ENTITLED 
“KNOW YOUR CONSTITUTION” 


Mr. McCARTHY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 205), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That the manuscript entitled 
“Know Your Constitution” be printed as a 
Senate document and that 1,000 additional 
copies be printed for the use of the Senate. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 
The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 131) against adoption of Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1 of January 19, 1948, 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Tart, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare was discharged from 
the further consideration of the follow- 
ing bills, and they were referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 


S. 2200. A bill to extend college education 
to children of persons whose death results 
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from service in the armed forces, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 2209. A bill for the relief of Marion C. 
Hunter. 


MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained con- 
sent for the Small Business Committee 
to hold a hearing at 2:30 o’clock this 
afternoon on the subject of export 
control. 

Mr. KNOWLAND asked and obtained 
consent for the Committee on Appro- 
priations to hold a meeting during the 
session of the Senate this afternoon. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MYERS TO 
ATLANTIC STATES SHIPPERS ADVISORY 
BOARD 


[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an address deliv- 
ered by him at the twenty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Atlantic States Shippers Ad- 
visory Board, Philadelphia, Pa., January 15, 
1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


BROTHERHCOD IN ACTION—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR KILGORE 


|Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Brotherhood in Action,” delivered by 
Senator Kixcore at the American Brother- 
hood Sabbath service, Adas Israel Synagogue, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS 
IN THE SOUTH—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
MAYBANK 


[Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by him at Columbia, S. C., before the 
Municipal Association of South Carolina, 
on February 24, 1948, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


AMERICAN LEGION’S FREEDOM BCOK- 
LETS—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
BROOKS 


[Mr. BRCOKS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrcorp a statement is- 
sued by him, concerning the American 
Legion’s Freedom Booklets, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


GERMANY AND REPARATIONS—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


{Mr. KNOWLAND asked and obtained leave 
to. have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Germany and Reparations,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of February 
21, 1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


RFC’s FOR EUROPE—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE KOKOMO (IND.) TRIBUNE-DIS- 
PATCH 


[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “RFC’s for Europe,” published in the 
Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune-Dispatch of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1948, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES—ADDRESSES BY THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE ARMY 


[Mr. GURNEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp two addresses 
by Hon. Kenneth C. Royall, Secretary of the 
Army, the first at Los Angeles, Calif., Janu- 
ary 5, 1948, the second at Denver Colo., Janu- 
ary 8, 1948, which appear in the Appendix.} 


TVA STEAM PLANT AT NEW JOHNSON- 
VILLE, TENN. 

[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter re- 
lating to the TVA steam plant at New John- 
sonville, Tenn., written by him to Gordon 
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R. Clapp, Chairman of the Board of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and Mr. Clapp’s re- 
ply, with memorandum of the Board of Di- 
rectors cf the TVA, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


INCREASE IN POSTAL WORKERS’ PAY— 
STATEMENT BY DANIEL R. SULLIVAN 


[Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp the statement 
made by Daniel R. Sullivan, vice president, 
Nationel Association of Letter Carriers, be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, on 
January 24, 1948, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


RURAL ROADS—ADDRESS BY ANDREW L. 
BURRUS 
[Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecoxzp an address on 
the subject of rural roads delivered by Judge 
Andrew L. Burrus, of Obion County, Tenn., 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


NEGRO FARM FAMILIES IN CLEVELAND 
COUNTY—ARTICLE FROM THE CLEVE- 
LAND TIMES 


|Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“18 County Negro Farm Families Show 
Gains,” published in the Cleveland (N. C.) 
Times, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE HANDLING OF PACIFIC ISLANDS BY 
THE NAVY—ARTICLES BY FRANK 
RCGERS 
[Mr. CORDON asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in.the Rrecorp news items by 

Frank Rogers, dealing with the handling of 

Pacific islands by the United States Navy, 

published in the Los Angeles Daily News of 


.February 16, February 17, and February 18, 


1948, which appear in the Appendix.| 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial en- 
titled ‘““‘The Seaway Case Unproved,” from 
the New York Times of yesterday, be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


THE SEAWAY CASE UNPROVED 


As the Senate approaches a vote on the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway project a fair 
appraisal of the arguments, in the debate 
that began a month ago, would seem to be 
that the advocates of this venture have failed 
to prove their case for construction now. 
From President Truman down the line these 
advocates have relied for the most part on 
generalizations not adequately supported. 
The President, for instance, said that the 
enterprise would “develop one of the richest 
natural resources of the continent for the 
benefit of the whole United States.” There 
has been no convincing evidence that “the 
whole United States” would benefit. On the 
contrary, such benefit as might come would 
seem to be limited to a comparatively smail 
area or part of the population. The Presi- 
dent said that it would “make deep-draft 
ocean transportation available to the most 
highly industrialized areas of North America.” 
But the opponents of the project insist that 
modern shipping would require a channel 
far deeper than the 27 feet stipulated in the 
pian. 

At a time like this, when there are so many 
legitimate demands on the Federal purse, a 
project costing a half billion dollars or more 
must be supported with some showing of 
urgent need. No such urgency has been 
demonstrated in this case. There are, on 
the other hand, several causes requiring 
large sums of money that are certainly on a 
desirable, if not a must, list far more urgent 
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than the seaway. One of these is Federal 
aid to housing construction, on which a 
considerable sum might justifiably be spent 
in various ways. Another is Federal aid to 
education. A third, which, in view of the 
uncertainties of the present, probably ought 
to be put first, is the making secure of a sea 
passage from Atlantic to Pacific that would 
be less vulnerable to atomic bomb than the 
present lock canal in Panama. This would 
be a tremendously expensive process, and it 
is out of the question that we could attempt 
to do that and build the seaway at the same 
time. 

Obviously a choice must be made among 
these and other projects that might be men- 
tioned. The case for the St. Lawrence seaway 
is far from being clear. 


SOUTHERN STATES COMPACT ON 
REGIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, acting for 29 Senators from 
the 15 Southern States, whose names ap- 
pear as joint sponsors of the measure, 
I introduced Senate Joint Resolution 191, 
which is a joint resolution giving the 
consent of Congress to the compact on 
regional education entered into between 
the Southern States at Tallahassee, Fla., 
on February 8, 1948. 

I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ators to the outstanding importance of 
this highly constructive compact recent- 
ly entered into by the southern governors 
and which allows for the constructive 
cooperation of any two or more of the 
participating States and the joint use 
of State funds in creating and operat- 
ing regional educational institutions. 
Since there has been in recent weeks 
much discussion of racial problems in 
connection with some of the southern in- 
stitutions of higher learning, I take this 
occasion to advise the Senate that the 
compact of the southern governors is not 
in any way the result of these racial dif- 
ficulties. The fact is that the southern 
governors conference and leading edu- 
cators throughout the South have been 
working for some years toward the cre- 
ation of regional schools which will bring 
greatly improved educational opportu- 
nities to the young people of the South 
in general. I recall that throughout the 
4-year period while I was a member of 
the southern governors conference, this 
subject was frequently discussed and the 
discussion had begun some years prior 
to that time. 

This long-considered and constructive 
program has just now reached the stage 
where it can be completed and has been 
set up in concrete form by the southern 
governors, who I feel should be warmly 
commended. It is my conviction that 
the compact which is the result of their 
labors is entitled to the strongest support 
from all who are interested in education. 
I assure the Senate that the program 
does not contemplate in any way any 
request for financial assistance from the 
Federal Government. 

Many of the Southern States do not 
have institutions for instruction in medi- 
cine, in dentistry, or in veterinary sci- 
ence. Both the small number of stu- 
dents from a single State and the high 
financial cost of establishment and op- 
eration of this kind of college have 
brought about this situation. The vast 
resources of the area call for the estab- 
lishment of outstanding institutions of 
learning in petroleum engineering, tex- 


tile engineering, forestry, and mining 
and metallurgy, to mention just a few 
of the fields which are not now ade- 
quately served. The opportunities for 
graduate study and research are not 
what they should be. My own State has 
no medical school, no dental schools, no 
school of veterinary science. The Gov- 
ernor of Florida told me only yesterday 
of the possibility of our combining under 
this compact with the State of Alabama, 
which already has a fine veterinary col- 
lege. By such combination the program 
of the existing school can be strength- 
ened and at the same time facilities may 
be afforded for Florida students who de- 
sire to study veterinary science. Many 
other similar possibilities exist. 

It happens that the most pressing 
problem calling for the immediate use of 
the compact pertains to Meharry Medi- 
cal College, at Nashville, Tenn., which is 
a class A medical school at which Negro 
students are given training in medicine, 
dentistry, and nursing. This fine school, 
which is a private institution supported, 
in the main, by various foundations, has 
found it necessary in recent years to 
encroach upon its principal in order to 
continue in operation. Its continued ex- 
istence is imperiled and it has asked for 
the public support of the Southern States 
to which the Governors feel that it is 
entitled in view of the fact that Negro 
students from all of the Southern States 
are now receiving their training there. 

I sincerely trust that this fine and 
constructive compact which means so 
much to all of the young people in the 15 
Southern States will receive the early 
and favorable consideration of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary to which 
it has been referred, not only because of 
the pressing need for immediate action 
in the case of Meharry Medical College 
and other instances, but also because the 
legislatures of several of the affected 
States are now in session and the com- 
pact must be approved by the legislature 
of each State in order to become binding 
on that State, and must be approved by 
not less than six State legislatures in 
order to come into operation. Early and 
favorable action by the Congress in con- 
senting to this compact will, in my 
opinion, expedite early and favorable 
action by the legislatures of the several 
States. 


EUROPEAN RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter which I have received 
from the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce, in which I am advised that its 
board of directors has unanimously ap- 
proved, in principle, the European re- 
construction plan. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF PITTSBURGH, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 9, 1948. 
Hon. FrANcis J. MYERs, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENaTOR Myers: The board of direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce of Pitts- 
burgh, at their monthly meeting held Jan- 
uary 30, 1948, unanimously approved, in 
principle, the European reconstruction plan 
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(Marshall plan), expressing the belief that 
the Congress is the body best qualified to de- 
termine the nature and rate of its imple- 
mentation. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES H. GREENE, 
Executive Vice President and Secretary. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ESSAY CONTEST 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, an essay 
contest known as the Benjamin Franklin 
Essay Contest was conceived by Radio 
Station WPEN in Philadelphia and put 
into execution with the cooperation of 
the Poor Richard Club, the Charles Mor- 
ris Price School of Advertising and 
Journalism and the Franklin Institute. 

The first contest was held during the 
winter of 1946-47, and was thrown open 
to students enrolled in any public, paro- 
chial or private high school in the Phila- 
delphia area. The subject of the con- 
test held at that time was, “What would 
Benjamin Franklin say to the United 
Nations on how to live together in perma- 
nent peace?” 

The contest closed immediately prior 
to the anniversary of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Birthday on January 17, with the 
winning boy and girl each receiving a 
$500 scholarship to be used upon gradua- 
tion from high school at the Charles 
Morris Price School of Advertising and 
Journalism. The six boys and six girls 
turning in the next best essays were 
awarded a year’s student membership in 
the Franklin Institute. 

The underlying purpose of the Benja- 
min Franklin essay contest was to focus 
greater attention upon the life, works, 
and deeds of Benjamin Franklin, par- 
ticularly among the coming generation 
as represented by high-school students. 
In addition, the Benjamin Franklin Es- 
say Contest was tied in with the general 
celebration attending Franklin’s Birth- 
day by the city of Philadelphia, the Poor 
Richard Club, and allied organizations. 

The second Benjamin Franklin essay 
contest was held during the winter of 
1947-48, and is now recognized as an an- 
nual project honoring Benjamin Frank- 
lin. This year the winning essays were 
written by Ralph W. Yeakel, Jr., a stu- 
dent at Frankford High School, and 
Mary McGuinn, a student of Radnor 
High School. They received due recog- 
nition from the stage of the Bellevue- 
Stratford ballroom during the Poor 
Richard Club’s annual banquet on Janu- 
ary 17. These essays were transmitted 
to me by Mayor Bernard Samuel, of 
Philadelphia, with the suggestion that 
they be entered in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, just as were the winning essays 
for the Benjamin Franklin essay contest 
held during the winter of 1946-47. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the essays may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT WOULD BE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S RECOM- 
MENDATION ON AN AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD 
EUROPE? 

(By Mary McGuinn, Bryn Mawr Avenue, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.; Radnor High School, Mr. Martin 
Gill, assistant teacher) 

Invisible though I be, I am here among 
you, the Poor Richard Club, as you cele- 
brate my birthday, I have walked among 
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every single one of you, listened to your 
conversations, laughed at your jokes, and lis- 
tened to your speeches. I also have heard 
that you are anxious to know what would 
be my recommendation for an American 
policy toward Europe. 

How I wish you could see and hear me and 
know what I really think about the near 
catastrophe in Europe. This Truman doc- 
trine, that of coming to the aid of any coun- 
try whose defense is our defense, is prac- 
tical and foresighted but implies a note of 
selfishness and scheming. Oh, my brethren, 
let your aims be so guided as to seek pri- 
marily, in anything you ever do, the bene- 
fit and improvement of all mankind. Think 
not only of nations whose defense aids our 
defense, but of smaller, less significant coun- 
tries who are struggling and striving as we 
were 200 years ago. Let us come to the aid 
of all nations who have been maliciously at- 
tacked. If there has been a gocd reason for 
their attack, if they have acted unjustly or 
otherwise, think sericusly before thrusting 
our country into what may prove another 
great war. Look before you leap, and when 
you leap, have very good reasons for doing 
so. Be you careful in this Truman doc- 
trine, not to irritate other nations who think 
as highly of their system as we think of curs. 

In regard to the occupation of Europe, I 
believe where it is vital to keep our controls, 
let us keep them. I am thinking of Germany, 
in particular, when I say this; for it would 
be a most wise policy to stay in that country 
for a great many years to come, until the 
thorghts of war, uprisings, and revenge have 
crawn their final breaths. We should occupy 
it not so much in the spirit of a stern and 
foreboding conqueror, but in the role of a 
helpful, understanding unit of people, striv- 
ing in heart and mind to show them a better 
way of life. Be patient with them, when 
all patience seems at an end; for they have 
gone through so much. Take time for all 
their questions and answers to be settled. 
Do slowly and surely. Our reward will be 
the confidence and satisfaction that we have 
had the opportunity to show them a better, 
more peaceful way of life. 

The Marshall plan is another great cog 
in our foreign policy. To me it is an un- 
selfish offer of a great, rich country to lend 
a helping hand to those across the sea who 
so desperately need it. What could be better 
than to help Europe help herself? We will 
not grow thin, our clothes will not become 
rags, nor will we lose our health or our wealth. 
The first three Europe is losing daily. The 
last she has already lost. Let us act in our 
concern for them as we would act in the 
aid of a ship in distress, a ship full of pas- 
sengers with no hope in sight and the leak 
in the hold growing larger and larger. Eu- 
rope is such a ship, sinking with no pcs- 
sible aid in sight except what might come 
from the United States. The leak in her 
hold is the famine and freezing that has 
already set upon her and the millions on 
board her are helpless and dying. Are we to 
stand by and watch her sink? 

And yet there are those who heartily op- 
pose the Truman dcctrine and Marshall plan 
in their present or any other form, saying: 
“We did not start the war; let us not be 
charged with the responsibilities of its after- 
math or with the beginnings of another.” If 
you could see what I have seen and know 
what I have come to understand since my 
death, you would know that nothing mat- 
ters in life except the love, understanding, 
and generosity you show your fellow men. 
Think abcut this, my friends, and think 
about it often and let it be your guide in 
whatscever you shall do. 
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WHAT WOULD BE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S RECOM- 
MENDATION ON AN AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD 
EUROPE? 


(By Ralph W. Yeakel, Jr., 1812 Borbeck Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Pa.; Frankford High 
School, Miss Mary Purcell, assisting 
teacher) 

Franklin was one of the foremost Ameri- 
cans of his day, and though that day was 
170 years ago, he thought as any good Amer- 
ican would think today. 

I will try to present my idea of his opin- 
ions in the form of a letter from Franklin to 
a friend. 

Lake Success, Lone IsLanp, 
January 10, 1948. 

My Dear Frienp: I have just come from 
the organization meeting of the United Na- 
tions Committee on Near Eastern Affairs. I 
must confess, though, that my mind dwelt 
not on the Near East, but on the problems 
facing our own dear land. We are on the 
eve of a momentous occurrence. The people 
of America are faced with what is perhaps 
the greatest question that can be put to a 
human being, the fate of the life of an- 
other human being. Not one being alone, 
though, but countless millions. These mil- 
lions are the people of Europe. We must 
adopt a foreign policy that will aid these 
poor ones as quickly as possible, and with 
the least fuss. My views on the matter can 
be expressed by the following: 

1. To back, without hesitation, financial 
or otherwise, the Marshall plan; for it is 
the only answer to the great need in the 
countries of Europe. Understand, my friend, 
that if the United States does not give in- 
stant aid to Europe, the forces of communism 
will deepen their roots and eventually 
throttle freedom in western Europe, as it is 
in eastern Europe. The lesson of democ- 
racy, illustrated by food and clothing, and 
taught by the American people, will con- 
vince the people of Eurcpe that their hope 
lies in the West, not the East. Let me warn 
you again, for, if we do not take heed, there 
shall be no peace in our time. 

2. To immediately cease the sending of 
supplies and material to those nations that 
may become our enemies; for there is noth- 
ing more foolish than giving your foe the 
weapons that he needs to kill you. 

8. I would halt immediately the dis- 
mantling of nonmilitary factories in Ger- 
many. What nation can be expected to re- 
gain prosperity without the factories it needs 
to make its products? 

4. Lastly, I should guarantee to all citi- 
zens of Europe a free and fair election of 
governments and officials, under the super- 
vision of the United Nations. 

With these things in effect, dear friend, 
we shall yet see the day when freemen shall 
walk unafraid the streets of Europe. 

With sincere esteem and regard, I am, sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
B. FRANKLIN. 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR TUCK TO THE 
VIRGINIA GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, today at 
11:15 in Richmond, Gov. William M. 
Tuck delivered a notable message to the 
General Assembly of Virginia. In the 
light of current developmeuts, this mes- 
sage may well become historic and is of 
deep significance as affecting the existing 
political conditions in our Republic. 

In this message, Governor Tuck frank- 
ly and courageously discussed the rea- 
sons why he deemed the adoption of his 
recommendations to be imperative for 
the protection of his State of Virginia. 

The great Virginians of the past, more 
than the citizens of any other section, 
made the most notable contributions to 
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the establishment of States’ rights and 
self-government, which, since the begin- 
ning, have been the basic principles of 
our representative democracy. 

In this day, when these principles are 
endangered by actions proposed by both 
political parties, it is very fitting that a 
great Virginia Governor should stand in 
the forefront, defending these institu- 
tions. 

The message delivered today by the 
Governor of Virginia needs no interpre- 
tation. It contains no weasel words. In 
forceful and brave language his reasons 
and purposes are clearly set forth. Let 
it be read and pondered by all interested 
in this vital question. For myself, I en- 
dorse his recommendations without res- 
ervation, and I ask that the message of 
Gov. William M. Tuck, delivered Thurs- 
day, February 26, at Richmond, to the 
General Assembly of Virginia, be printed 
in the Record as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Speaker and members of the General 
Assembly of Virginia, I have the honor to 
transmit to you herewith a bill entitled “A 
bill to amend chapter 13 of the code Of Vir- 
ginia by adding thereto a new section num- 
bered 157-a, relating to the candidacy at 
elections for President and Vice President of 
electors of any political party, and to repeal 
section 157 of the code and any acts or parts 
of acts inconsistent with this act, to the 
extent of such inconsistency.” I request 
that the bill be introduced and I trust it 
will receive your earnest consideration. 

Let it be made clear that I am moved to 
this recommendation only by a sincere de- 
sire to promote the constitutional rights of 
the people of Virginia and to shield them 
from iniquitous influences which have per- 
meated both of our national political parties. 
The suggested legistation is for the benefit 
of the citizens of Virginia of all parties and 
its facilities may be employed by all alike. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to revise the State election laws so as to 
permit any Virginia political party to nomi- 
nate electors for President and Vice Presi- 
dent anc to provide for the printing of the 
names of said electors on the official ballot 
under the name of the party so directing, 
but without there appearing on the ballot 
the names of any particular persons for 
whom they may vote for President and Vice 
President. The voter who marks the square 
preceding the name of the party will have 
his vote counted for all those nominated as 
electors by that party. If the party nomi- 
nees for electors are elected in such a case, 
they will be obligated and pledged to vote in 
the electoral college for the nominees of the 
national convention of their party, unless 
the duly constituted party authorities in 
Virginia direct otherwise. , 

The Virginia State convention of a political 
party will be deemed the duly constituted 
authority of the party with respect to au- 
thorizing or instructing its electors, but the 
power of issuing the instructions may be 
delegated by the State convention to a party 
committee. Written statements will be filed 
with the State board of elections, along with 
the party’s list of candidates for electors, 
explicitly showing what instructions are 
given, or authority conferred, upon its candi- 
dates for electors. 

One further provision of the requested 
legislation will limit the names of parties 
appearing on the printed ballot to those 
which had names of candidates on the offi- 
cial ballot for the last Presidential election 
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in Virginia, or which. received 10 percent or 
more of the vote at some general election in 
the State within the preceding 5 years. 

I am sure all of the members of the gen- 
eral assembly are cognizant of my reasons 
for proposing this legislation. They were 
forcibly impressed upon us in no uncertain 
terms in the recent masterful address of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Virginia, 
the Honorable Harry Fioop Brrp. He vividly 
portrayed to us in that address, delivered in 
Richmond last Thursday, the effect of Presi- 
dent Truman's so-called 10-point civil-rights 
program, which he has recommended to the 
Congress, upon Virginia and the other 
Southern States, as well as upon the country 
as a whole. 

It would include, among other things, a 
permanent Federal Employment Practices 
Committee, usually known as the FEPC, the 
abolition of segregation among the races, a 
Federal antilynch law, and Federal regulation 
of suffrage in the States so as to abolish the 
poll tax eligibility requirement. These meas- 
ures constitute not only an obvious invasion 
of the field of government clearly and ex- 
plicitly reserved to the States by the found- 
ing fathers in the Federal Constitution but 
an uncalled for and unwarranted assault 
upon the established customs and traditions 
of the entire Southland. If such legislation 
is enacted, it will constitute a precedent 
which will bring about the final and com- 
plete destruction of the autonomy of not only 
the Southern States but of all the States. 
Precedents are dangerous. These proposals, 
if adopted, will open wide the door for the 
establishment of a totalitarian form of gov- 
ernment in this country. If the Federal 
Government is permitted to exercise juris- 
diction in the field of general crime by the 
antilynch law, then, upon principle, there is 
nothing to prevent it from doing likewise 
with respect to all crimes. If it can law- 
fully regulate suffrage in the matter of the 


poll tax, it can also impose or dispense with 


all other suffrage requirements. If, at the 
expense of the taxpayers, it can set up a huge 
bureaucracy to conduct an inquisition into 
the conduct of a private business to deter- 
mine whether the employees have a grievance 
- against their employer because of so-called 
racial discrimination, it can do likewise to 
ascertain whether the conduct of the various 
churches of the land conforms to a Federal 
pattern hereafter promulgated. 

This is sufficient power to create in Amer- 
ica the counterpart of a Hitler or a Stalin. 
The hordes of police officers set up under 
the proposed FEPC could easily be converted 
into a huge Gestapo by expanding the scope 
of their field. Suppose that a few years 
hence, in the swing of the pendulum of pub- 
lic thought, Wallace, or a man of his type, 
should be elected President. He would find 
a ready-made Gestapo for the harassment 
and the persecution of the successful busi- 
nessmen whom Wallace now so bitterly 
abuses. It is beyond understanding that 
any Senator or Representative in the Con- 
gress could vote to inflict such an intolerable 
condition upon the people and the business- 
men of his own State, even though he may 
be unmindful of the rights of people of other 
States. Though this legislation is aimed at 
the South, it is certain that its repercussions 
will not be confined to that region. There 
is nothing to prevent any dissatisfied em- 
ployee in any State from invoking it against 
his employer. The last congressional elec- 
tion was generally interpreted as an expres- 
sion of the people that they were weary of 
bureaucracies. And yet this proposed FEPC 
is the worst of them all. If it is established, 
a howl of protest will arise in every State in 
the Union as soon as it is evident that per- 
sonal liberties are being destroyed. 

The cardinal purpose of the Constitution 
was to preserve the liberty and freedom of 
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the people. Our forefathers had lived 
under a tyrannical government. They in- 
tended to insure that the Government they 
established should be forever free of tyranny 
and usurpation of authority. The funda- 
mental principle adopted to effectuate this 
purpose was to divide the powers of gov- 
ernment. The powers assigned to the Fed- 
eral Government were strictly limited and 
even these were diluted by separating them 
among the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial departments, each of which was intended 
to be substantially independent of the other. 
But the primary and really effective divi- 
sion of the total powers of government was 
that made between the State governments 
on the one hand, and the Federal Govern- 
ment on the other. Each State remained 
a sovereign and retained all powers except 
those limited ones it delegated to the cen- 
tral authority. All powers not so expressly 
delegated therefore remained with the sov- 


ereign States. Thus was erected an insu- 


perable bulwark against usurpation of 
power by the Chief Executive. It would ne 
virtually impossible for a would-be usurper, 
by a sudden coup or by any other means, 
to convert 48 separate State sovereignties 
into one dictatorial or tyrannical govern- 
ment. It is both interesting and instruc- 
tive that the truth of this principle was rec- 
ognized and emphasized by the. late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt during the time he was Gov- 
ernor of New York. On March 2, 1930, he 
delivered a stirring radio address in support 
of States’ rights which he then considered 
anything but decadent. After warning of 
what he thought to be danger signals of 
approaching autocracy in our National Gov- 
ernment, he pointed out how to avoid it. He 
said, I quote: 

“Now, to bring about government by oli- 
garchy masquerading as democracy, it is 
fundamentally essential that practically all 
authority and control be centralized in our 
National Government. The individual sov- 
ereignty of our States must first be de- 
stroyed, except in mere minor matters of 
legislation. We are safe from the danger 
of any such departure from the principles 
on which this country was founded just so 
long as the individual home rule of the 
States is scrupulously preserved and fought 
for whenever it seems in danger.” (Roose- 
velt’s addresses, vol. 1, pp. 571-572.) 

I believe we can all agree on the sound- 
ness and truth of this proposition so elo- 
quently advocated by Governor Roosevelt, 
and can agree further that the danger sig- 
nals he then saw flying in 1930 have been 
multiplied manyfold since that time. 

Now to get down to the precise purpose 
of the proposed bill. For many years the 
democracy of the South has been ignored 
by the national administration when legis- 
lation objectionable to it was under con- 
sideration. The electoral vote of the South 
has been counted by the Democratic Presi- 
dents even before it was cast. No insult to 
this region was considered too vile to affect 
the outcome of the election. The result he 
been, as I pointed out in my inaugural ad- 
dress, that the people of the Southern States 
have been placed upon the sacrificial altar 
to appease racial and other minority fringe 
groups in States having a large number of 
electoral votes, such as New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, and California. 

As I have stated frequently before, this is 
not a race issue in Virginia. The white and 
Negro races have lived here together in peace 
and harmony, and with mutual respect, for 
a longer period of time than in any other 
part of our hemisphere. The so-called civil 
rights proposals of President Truman would 
not improve these relationships; to the con- 
trary, they would impose the greatest strain 
upon them. They would undertake to en- 
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force imaginary rights which do not exist, 
and in so doing would emasculate and de- 
stroy rights of personal freedom which have 
been established and enjoyed by the peo- 
ple of all of the States throughout the his- 
tory of the Republic. 

The President and his Committee on Civil 
Rights had much to say about lynching and 
poll taxes. In 1928 Virginia enacted a strong 
antilynch law. As a result, there Nas not 
been a death by lynching in this State since 
that time. Aside from the unconstitutional 
aspects of the Federal proposal, it is evident 
that no reason exists for such congressional 
enactments, as the States possess ample 
power to deal effectively with this problem. 

Two years ago, upon the recommendation 
of Governor Darden, in which I joined, Vir- 
ginia started the machinery for abolition of 
the poll tax as a prerequisite to the right to 
vote. The plan has received the approval of 
one regular session of the general assembly 
and is now before the second with every 
prospect that it will go to the people in a 
referendum at an early date, If adopted by 
their vote, the change in our State constitu- 
tion will thereby be effected. Regardless of 
what our action may have been in the past, 
or may be in the future, these matters re- 
late to functions of government belonging 
strictly to the States. Federal legislation has 
no place in these fields. 

The fundamental principles of our democ- 
racy were established on the soil of Virginia. 
Here it was that George Mason penned the 
Virginia bill of rights defining our liber- 
ties, the principal provisions of which have 
been incorporated in the first 1¢C amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States. The Democratic Party was founded 
and fostered by that great Virginian, Thomas 
Jefferson, whose principles a great majority 
of Virginians have firmly embraced through- 
out the years. 

Our democracy and the priceless privileges 
which we now enjoy have been handed down 
to us from those who ignored their personal 
and political fortunes, even at the risk of 
their lives on the gallows. In these hours of 
our history, they cannot be sustained by 
men who are unwilling to face truth and who 
are lightly glossing over evil and who would 
lull us with pleasing platitudes and alluring 
prophecies. 

I am recommending the establishment ot 
legal machinery by which we can remain 
loyal to the true tenets of our party, and 
not be driven from the house of our fathers 
by those alien to the principles we cherish. 

If Virginia and the other Southern States 
should find it necessary for their own self- 
preservation to hold their electoral votes in 
abeyance, I believe it would prove an effec- 
tive remedy for most of our grievances and 
insure us an influential voice in the councils 
of our respective parties. 

The seeds sown here in Virginia may take 
root and flourish elsewhere. There are 
many persons of high ideals in all parts of 
the Nation who are unwilling to undermine 
the foundation of Government for the sake 
of a mere temporary political advantage, and 
who would be eager to join us in our fight to 
preserve it. 

In the weeks and months which lie ahead, 
may we be infused with the spirit of the 
men who lived and died here to make Vir-, 
ginia the great sovereignty it is today. 

WiILt1aM M, Tuck. 

FEBRUARY 26, 1948. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAYBANK ON 
THE ANTILYNCHING: BILL 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
leave to have printed in the body of the 
RecorpD the statement I made before the 
Committee on the Judiciary in connec- 
tion with the so-called antilynching bill. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR BURNET R. MAYBANK, 
DEMOCRAT, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, BEFORE SENATE 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 18, 1948 


Mr. Chairman, we are once again concern- 
ing ourselves with a diminishing problem— 
diminishing, in fact, to the point of negli- 
gible existence. Let me put myself on record 
right here, Mr. Chairman, as opposing the 
act of lynching just as strenuously as I oppose 
this so-called antilynching bill. I cannot 
condone any act of violence whether it be 
committed by one person or an assemblage 
of two or more persons. Such acts violate 
every principle of’ honor and of legal pro- 
cedure. But neither can I sit back quietly 
and condone the passing around of a political 
football under the guise of an antilynching 
bill. 

We of the South oppose this bill, not be- 
cause of what it is, but because of what it 
pretends to be. I cannot bring myself to 
support a piece of legislation which I am 
confident will not serve the purpose for which 
it is intended, but will only deny to our 
people one of the basic principles of self- 
government. Mr. Chairman, I hardly think 
the loyalty of South Carolina could ever be 
questioned. Neither do I believe that the 
diligent officers of our State should be sub- 
jected to the openly accusing finger of such 
a Federal edict, particularly in view of the 
record they have made in the suppression of 
this almost extinct crime. 

It has been the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, since the birth of our Constitution, 
to leave to the individual States the admin- 
istration of their local affairs. We refer to 
those time-honored and hard-won privileges 
of self-government as State rights. 

This proposal here before us strikes at the 
very roots of those rights. How can we pre- 
serve a democratic form of government with- 
out preserving the governmental responsi- 
bility of the subdivisions? Our progress lies 
in the direction which moves that responsi- 
bility closer and closer to the people. But 
we are now asked to move it closer to the 
Federal power in order that States and their 
officials may be prosecuted for their failure— 
intended or not—to carry out a Federal edict 
which was passed on behalf of a minority 
in control of a few votes. 

I say let us commend those States and 
their officials for the outstanding service they 
have rendered already. You have only to 
look at the record. The decline of lynching 
has been just as steady over a period of years 
as our logical march toward law and order. It 
is because our people want it so; not because 
they were regimented into it. It is my sincere 
belief that the passage of a bill such as this 
one would ultimately stir up racial feelings 
such as we have not witnessed in our time. 
Dare we risk such rampant turmoil and strife 
within our ranks over a problem of so little 
consequence? 

I do not mean to say or even imply that 
the taking of a human life in any manner is 
a matter of little concern. But I do say 
that the bill we are considering here is a 
gross misrepresentation to those who are ask- 
ing for its passage. The very name is a mis- 
nomer when applied to this bill. This is not 
an antilynching bill. It does not make 
lynching any more a crime than it always 
has been. Instead, it merely creates a new 
crime within the jurisdiction of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States: The failure 
of a sheriff or any other delegated authority 
of a State or county to prevent a lynching. 
It boils down to one basic point: In the event 
of a lynching the Federal Government will 
send an official to the county in which it oc- 
curred with the express purpose of seeing 
that “all diligent efforts” were made to “pro- 
tect such person or persons from lynching.” 
In the event the Federal officer finds that 
proper precautions have not been taken, the 
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county in which the lynching occurred is then 
fined. I cannot help but call to your atten- 
tion the fact that a part of this fine would 
ultimately be paid by the family and friends 
of the victim. A State law in South Caro- 
lina provides that a judgment may be 
brought against the members of the lynch- 
ing mob for recovery of such fine. 

This proposition, this further extension of 
Federal jurisdiction, comes before us at a 
fateful time, fateful not only within these 
United States but in the course of world his- 
tory as well. If we allow this centralization 
of bureaucratic control to continue, the time 
is not far away when such illustrious State 
names as South Carolina would come to mean 
nothing more on a map than a geographic 
subdivision. We can ill afford to allow such 
a@ concentration of power in a central gov- 
ernment especially when that power is at- 
tained at the expense of the individual State. 

At a time when we are taking such an 
active part in the course of world affairs and 
the rehabilitation of war-torn countries of 
Europe and Asia, can we forget the pre- 
war dispossession of power of component 
units of the European nations? Gentlemen, 
we may well stop right here and reconsider 
-the advisability of stripping the individual 
States of their constitutional authority. 
There is no conceivable reason for taking 
such governmental responsibility away from 
the subdivisions of our Nation in the face 
of the record as it exists today. 

When I last laid my platform before the 
people of South Carolina I did so with the 
deepest convictions that the State is the only 
governmental subdivision through which a 
demcocraecy may function. Can it be that we 
are going to destroy it? Have we now reached 
the conclusion that there is no longer such 
a thing as a Federal union of sovereign States 
under the Constitution of the United States? 
Now is the time for us to stop and consider. 
Let us take heed now lest we awaken one 
morning and find our State rights a memory 
and our only recourse in a firmly entrenched 
Federal bureaucracy. 

This record to which I refer—and shall 
do so in greater detail in a moment—is, in 
itself, a glowing tribute to the rightness of 
our thinking in our constant fight for the 
preservation of our State rights. The crime 
cf lynching has been reduced to a point of 
almost complete extinction in recent years. 
This has not come about through any Fed- 
eral intervention. It is so because it is the 
will of the people. I can see no reason for 
granting the Federal Government authority 
at this late date for intervening in a cause 
in which the very States you wish to preserve 
have already excelled. Shall we, here in this 
Congress and in the face of such achieve- 
ments, honestly say to the world at large 
that our State rights are being abolished 
because we cannot depend upon the integrity 
of the State and county officials? I tell you 
the people of this country are becoming more 
and more concerned about the future of our 
democratic form of government. They are 
beginning to fear for this increasing cen- 
tralization of power as they watch more and 
more of their rights of self-government slip 
through their fingers. 

And now we ask those good people to 
place their local cfficials and citizens under 
the “protective” arm o° the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. Under what guise 
of necessity can we do such a thing? We 
could say that their duly elected and ap- 
pointed officials have failed to uphold the 
faith placed in them at the time they took 

office. We could charge them with dereliction 
of duty. 

Sudden death is common in this country. 
Figures on manslaughter, murder, rape, rob- 
bery, assault, and other crimes mount daily 
into almost astronomical figures by year’s 
end. 

The latest figures available at this time 
from the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
which cover a full 12 months are for the 
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year 1946. In 1946 there were 4,701 cases 
of manslaughter; 13 offenses each day; 1.1 
offenses every 3 hours. There were 8,442 
cases of murder; 23 offenses each day; 19 of- 
fenses every 2 hours. There were 12,117 cases 
of rape; 33 offenses each day; 1.4 offenses each 
hour. There were 67,512 cases of aggravated 
assault; 185 offenses each day; 7.7 offenses 
each hour. These 4 crimes totaled 92,772 
cases in 1 year, 254 offenses each day; 10.6 
offenses each hour. These are only four of 
the eight major crimes as recognized by our 
FBI. We use these four because they are 
termed offenses against the person. The 
figures on the 8 major crimes run to a total 
of 1,685,203 cases—for 1 year. 

Just for the sake of comparing, let us look 
for a moment at the lynching record for the 
same year. In 1946 there were 6 lynchings 
recorded by the Tuskegee Institute, the 
greatest number of the past 5 years, and only 
equaled in the past 10 years by 6 in 1938. 
In 1946 there was 1 major crime committed 
to every 80 persons in this country. There 
was 1 lynching to every 24,000,000. Even in 
1892, when there were 231 lynchings, the 
ratio was only i to 284,000. 

The only figures completed at this time for 
last year (1947) are for the period January 
through June. The major crime offenses in 
urban communities show an over-all decrease 
of 2.3 percent over the same period for 1946, 
with rape leading with an increase of 3.5 per- 
cent. The same period for rural areas shows 
an over-all increase of 7.5 percent, with rape 
showing a 13.6-percent increase. 

These trends cover the first 6 months of 
1947 showing 580,692 major offenses—501,242 
of which took place in 2,085 cities with a pop- 
ulation of 65,537,365. The trend, over the 
period of years, has been a constant increase. 
It continues so. 

Now let’s have a look at the trends in 
lynching. The number of lynchings each 
year have consistently decreased from 231 in 
1892 all the way down to 1 in 1945 and again 
in 1947. Significantly, the number of pre- 
vented lynchings have increased in direct 
proportion to the decrease in lynchings. The 
following figures come from the Association 
of Southern Women for the Prevention of - 
Lynching. 










: » Pre- 
: synch- | vented 
Period ings lynch- 
ings 
1915 to 1929 on 367 219 
1920 to 1925. 189 392 
1925 to 1930. 88 242 
1930 to 1935 &4 340 
1935 to 1940... <0 262 
ee 4 21 


This particular report ends with 1941. 

In Tuskegee Institute’s report on the one 
lynching of 1947 President F. D. Patterson 
said that lives of 39 persons were saved in 
“at least 31 instances: in which lynchings 
were prevented”; just one more instance to 
back our contention that this crime has been 
reduced to a negligible point because the 
people want it that way; not through fear 
of a Federal official. 

Judging by the trend established during 
the first 6 months of last year, it would 
seem that one major crime was committed 
for less than every 80 people in these United 
States. And there was only one lynching; 
1 out of 145,600,000 people. That one, I 
regret to say, was in my State. The people 
of South Carolina, individually and collec- 
tively, were crucified by the press, locally and 
nationally, for the verdict of that jury. I 
shall neither condemn nor uphold that ver- 
dict here. The point I want to make here 
today is this: In the one lynching of 1947, 
the 28 members of the lynching party were 
apprehended, jailed, and tried. Judge James 
Robert Martin, Jr., charged the jury on four 
counts: Murder, accessory before the fact, 
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accessory after the fact, and conspiracy to 
murder. According to witnesses of the trial 
the judge minced no words. “A court of law 
recognizes no color,” he charged. “I in- 
struct you * * * not to allow any so- 
called racial issue to enter into your delib- 
erations.” ‘The requirements of the bill be- 
fore us had been met and complied with. 

Is any vice which has claimed 36 lives in 
the past 10 years deserving of such high 
priority on our legislative calendar in the 
face of such figures as more than a million 
and a half major crimes every year, more 
than 12,000 homicides annually, not to men- 
tion between thirty and forty thousand an- 
nual automobile fatalities? More people will 
die in this country this winter from ex- 
posure to cold than were killed by lynching 
in the past 10 years. 

How can men who are engrossed in the 
problem of human sufferings, by the millions 
at home and abroad, hamstring the legisla- 
tive procedure of this Congress with a bill 
which hopes to save an average of three 
lives a year? They cannot even be sure it 
will save one life. I say it will nat. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
previously offered for the Recorp a few 
of the many wonderful communications 
I have received from Wisconsin, from 
public officials and private citizens alike, 
urging enactment of the long-deferred 
St. Lawrence seaway measure. 

At this time I present for the Recorp 
a few more such statements, from my 
own and other States, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
Milwaukee, February 20, 1948. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: The city of Milwau- 
kee, the State of Wisconsin, and the entire 
country is awaiting the outcome of the re- 
cent deliberations in the Senate on the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project, the na- 
tional policy on which will be determined by 
the Senate vote to be taken on February 27, 

We have followed the Senate debate closely. 
Nothing has been advanced by the opposi- 
tion to alter Milwaukee’s conviction that this 
is a great project in the national interest. 
Despite the intricate arguments advanced by 
the opposition, the entire negative position 
against the project can readily be summarized 
in the phrase “fear of competition.” The 
eastern railroads fear the development of a 
new competitive transportation route; east- 
ern and southern ports fear some diminution 
in their commerce and revenues; coal miners 
fear the competition of hydroelectric power; 
and private utility interests, lurking behind 
the scenes, fear that they will not receive 
their due share of profits from the power 
development of the St. Lawrence River, un- 
der public auspices. All of these fears are 
unfounded because a project which is in the 
national interest will bring great benefits, 
not injury, to the entire Nation and to our 
friendly neighbor, Canada. 

The United States is today admittedly 
power deficient, transportation deficient, and 
security deficient. If we are to measure up 
to our stature as a nation and to our new 
responsibilities as a preeminent world power, 
we must have the courage to rise above sec- 
tional considerations and to pursue policies 
and projects which will not only add strength 
to our national sinews but will reassure the 
entire world that America will continue to 
progress and prosper. Our democratic insti- 
tutions and our governmental policies must 
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meet a new test and a new challenge—not 
only the criteria of what is good for America 
but what best example we can offer the en- 
tire world. 

Our obligation to maintain domestic pros- 
perity and to demonstrate to the world the 
strength and integrity of American democ- 
racy requires that we as a nation have the 
courage and the integrity to use our natural 
resources wisely, to honor our commitments 
to a friendly neighbor, and to develop with 
foresight all of our resources and highways 
of commerce so that our domestic and for- 
eign objectives may be translated into effec- 
tive action. 

The people of Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
are grateful to you and your colleagues for 
the leadership you have given a great project. 
The St. Lawrence project gains in stature 
with each passing year, and its development 
is as inevitable as was the Panama Canal. 

Most sincerely, 
JOHN L. BoHN, 
Mayor. 
City or DETRo!r, 
February 25, 1948. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Wiley: There are no 
terms too strong to express my disagree- 
ment with the opponents of the St. Law- 
rence legislation that “this is not the time 
to proceed.” The claim that a policy of na- 
tional economy does not permit “such a 
huge expenditure” is beside the point. We 
are asking ratification only, and not press- 
ing for appropriations, which can if neces- 
sary wait until the American economic pic- 
ture is clearer. 

Certainly even the present estimated costs 
are less than 1 percent of the Federal budget 
of today and are correspondingly small in 
proportion to the projected relief that the 
Marshall plan will grant for European relief 
and reconstruction. While we are helping 
Europe we should also help ourselves to do 
that job, with the expansion of our Mid- 
west industry and agriculture the view of 
one State or one industry against the good 
of all industry and all of the Nation's peo- 
ple, should once and for all be routed by 
an affirmative vote on this question before 
the Senate of the United States on Friday, 
February 27. 

Yours very truly. 
Euczne I, VAN ANTWERP, 
Mayor, 
VERMONT STaTe FarM Boreav, INc., 
Burlington, Vt., February 17, 1948. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WiLEy: I am writing this 
letter to ask you to urge your associates in 
the United States Senate to pass Senate Joint 
Resolution 111, known as the St. Lawrence 
resolution. 

Twenty years is long enough to wait for an 
inland waterway and power development 
which will benefit millions of people in the 
North-Central and Northeastern part of 
United States. We have never been back- 
ward in Vermont in urging our Senators and 
Representatives to pass legislation which 
will help people in other parts of the Na- 
tion. We, in Vermont, are pleased that the 
people in southern United States have the 
benefit of the TVA. 

Last year I had the privilege of looking 
over the Grand Coulee Dam in Washington 
and I saw the great advantages which it gave 
to the people of this area both in power and 
irrigation. 

There are many other projects which are a 
blessing to the people of this Nation which 
have been made possible by national legis- 
lation. We are asking for the St. Lawrence 
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waterway and sea development. We know 
that it will mean progress to all of this part 
of the Nation. You will only have to ex- 
amine the annual report of the Federal 
Power Commission for 1945 and 1946 to see 
that we are in the highest rate power area 
in the Nation. 
Very truly yours, 
A. H. Packarp, 
President. 
FARMERS UNION CENTRAL EXCHANGE, INC., 
St. Paul, Minn., February 24, 1948. 
Re St. Lawrence resolution. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEy, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: At the last two an- 
nual meetings of the stockholders of the 
Farmers Union Central Exchange resolutions 
were unanimously adopted endorsing the St. 
Lawrence seaway project. 

We understand that a vote will soon be 
taken on the bill which is presently before 
the Congress and we feel confident that the 
farmers who make up this organization would 
be pleased if the Congress would approve of 
the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

Our stockholders will be in session again 
at their annual meeting commencing March 
15 and undoubtedly they will again go on 
record in favor of this project. Should they 


do so we will forward certified copies of their 
resolution. 
Yours very truly, 
E. A. SYPTESTAD, 
General Manager. 


The Farmers Union Central Exchange, a 
regional farm supply cooperative, doing busi- 
ness in the five Northwest States of Mon- 
tana, North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin, comprised of 400 local co- 
operative companies with a membership of 
150,000 farmers, assembled in annual con- 
vention at St. Paul, Minn., this 21st day of 
February 1946, does hereby adopt the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“The people ofthe United States are now 
faced with a problem of expansion of their 
economic life which would necessitate the 
obtaining of modern and economical trans- 
portation facilities in order to give the mil- 
lions of farmers, workers, and businessmen 
a wide opportunity to apply their skill and 
knowledge for the exploration of our vast 
natural and industrial resources and enhance 
the prosperity of the country as a whole. 

“The development of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project presents one of the ways of 
enlarging our transportation system to eco- 
nomically utilize our productive capacities 
by the stimulating of world and domestic 
trade through lower cost of transportation. 
It will stimulate the agricultural and in- 
dustrial activities of the Great Lakes area 
which is the key region of the agriculture 
and industry of America. 

“We, the delegates, representing 150,000 
Northwest farmer members of the Farmers 
Union Central Exchange, heartily endorse 
and recommend that every effort be made 
toward the immediate opening of the St. 
Lawrence deep waterway transportation 
which will give our land-locked Midwest an 
opportunity to expand its economic activ- 
ities.” 

I, Madge I. Hughes, assistant secretary of 
Farmers Union Central Exchange, Inc., do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 
and complete copy of a resolution adopted 
by the delegates at the annual meeting of 
stockholders of said corporation on February 
21, 1946. 

In witness ‘whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of the Farmers 
Union Central Exchange, Inc., this 24th day 
of February 1948. 


[SEAL] MapcE I. HUGHEs. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of 4 quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hawkes Moore 
Baldwin Hayden Morse 
Barkley Hickenlooper Murray 
Bricker Hill Myers 
Bridges Hoey O’Conor 
Brooks Holland O’Daniel 
Buck Ives O’Mahoney 
Bush field Jenner Overton 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Pepper 

Byrd Johnston, S.C. Reed 

Cain Kem Revercomb 
Capehart Kilgore Robertson, Va. 
Capper Knowland Russell 
Chavez Langer Saltonstall 
Connaliy Lodge Sparkman 
Cooper Lucas Stennis 
Cordon McCarran Stewart 
Donnell McCarthy Taft 
Downey McCiellan Thomas, Okla. 
Dworshak McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Ecton McGrath Thye 
Ferguson McKellar Umstead 
Flanders McMahon Vandenberg 
Fulbright Magnuson Watkins 
George Malone Wiley 

Green Martin Williams 
Gurney Maybank Wilson 
Hatch Millikin Young 


fr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Batu], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BrEewsTER], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. RoBErtT- 
son], and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. ToBEY] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHeERrRy] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Smi1TH] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EastLanp] 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] are absent because of iliness. 

The Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Et- 
LENDER] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TAYLOR] are absent on public business. 


The Senator from New York [Mr. 
WacGNER] is necessarily absent. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Eighty-four Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 


CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT BENEFITS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. LANGER submitted the following 
report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4127) to amend the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
foliowing: “That section 1 ‘of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“‘Sec.1. (a) Any officer or employee to 
whom this Act applies who shall have at- 
tained or shall hereafter attain the age of 
sixty years and have rendered at least thirty 
years of service computed as prescribed in 
section 5 of this Act, or who shall have at- 
tained or shall hereafter attain the age of 
sixty-two years and have rendered at least 
fifteen years of such service, shall, upon sep- 
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aration from the service, be paid an annuity 
computed as provided in section 4 of this Act. 

“*(b) Any officer or employee to whom this 
Act applies who shall have attained or shall 
hereafter attain the age of fifty-five years 
and have rendered at least thirty years of 
service computed as prescribed in section 5 
of this Act shall, upon separation from the 
service, be paid an annuity computed as pro- 
vided in section 4 of this Act, reduced by 
one-fourth of 1 per centum for each full 
month such officer or employee is under the 
age of sixty years. 

“*(c) Any officer or employee to whom this 
Act applies, after having rendered at least 
twenty-five years of service computed as pre- 
scribed in section 5 of this Act, shall, upon 
involuntary separation from the service not 
by removal for cause on charges of miscon- 
duct or delinquency, be paid an immediate 
life annuity computed as provided in section 
4 of this Act reduced by one-fourth of 1 per 
centum for each full month such officer or 
employee is under the age of sixty years. 
This subsection shall become effective July 
1, 1947. 

“*(d) Any special agent, special agent in 
charge, inspector, Assistant Director, assist- 
ant to the Director, Associate Director, or 
the Director, who is at least fifty years of 
age and who has rendered twenty years of 
service or more as a special agent, or as 
aforesaid above, in the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation may, on his own application 
and with the consent of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, retire from the service and such annuity 
of such employee shall be equal to 2 per cen- 
tum of his average basic salary for the five 
years next preceding the date of his retire- 
ment, multiplied by the number of years 
of service, not exceeding thirty years.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“‘Sec. 2. (a) Except as provided in section 
204 of the Act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 404), 
and section 3 of the Act of July 13, 1937 
(50 Stat. 512), any officer or employee to 
whom this Act applies who shall have com- 
pleted 15 years of service computed as pro- 
vided in section 5 of this Act shall, on the 
last day of the month in which he attains 
the age of seventy years, or completes fifteen 
years of service if then beyond such age, 
be automatically separated from the service, 
and all salary, pay, or compensation shall 
cease from that date, and the head of each 
department, branch, or independent office of 
the Government concerned shall notify each 
such employee under his direction of the 
date of his separation from the service at 
least sixty days in advance thereof: Provided, 
That should the head of the department, 
branch, or independent office fail, through 
error, to give timely notification, the em- 
ployee’s separation from the service shall not 
be effected without his consent until the 
expiration of said sixty-day period. Upon 
such separation, the officer or employee 
shall be eligible for retirement on annuity 
as provided in section 4 hereof. 

“*(b) No person who is receiving an annu- 
ity under the provisions of this Act and 
who has reached the age of sixty years shall 
be eligible again to appointment to any 
appointive office, position, or employment 
under the Government of the United States 
er of the District of Columbia, unless the 
appointing authority determines that he is 
possessed of special qualifications: Provided, 
That no deductions for the retirement fund 
shall be withheld from the salary, pay, or 
compensation of such person, but there shall 
be deducted from his salary, pay, or compen- 
sation otherwise payable a sum equal to the 
retirement annuity allocable to the period 
of actual employment: Provided further, 
That the annuity in such case shall not be 
redetermined upon such person’s subsequent 
separation from the service.’ 

“Sec. 3. (a) Except insofar as amend- 
ments made by this Act change rates of in- 
terest and eliminate tontine deductions, 
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such amendments shall not apply to any 
person subject to the provisions of section 
8A of the act of May 29, 1930, as amended. 
and the rights and obligations of such per- 
son under such Act shall continue as though 
this Act had not been enacted. 

“(b) Section 3 (a) of the act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, any officer or employee in the legis- 
lative branch of the Government within the 
classes of officers or employees which were 
made eligible for the benefits of this Act by 
the Act of July 13, 1937, serving in such posi- 
tion on the effective date of this Act, may 
give notice of his desire to come within the 
purview of this Act at any time prior to 
July 1, 1948.’ 

“Sec. 4. Section 4 of the Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 4. (a) The annuity of an officer or 
employee retired under this Act shall be a life 
annuity, terminable upon the death of the 
annuitant and shall be an amount equal to 
the following: (1) 1% per centum of the 
average annual basic salary, pay, or com- 
pensation received by the officer or employee 
during any five consecutive years of allow- 
able service at the option of the officer or 
employee multiplied by the years of service, 
or (2) 1 per centum of the average annual 
basic salary, pay, or compensation received 
by the officer or employee during any five 
consecutive years of allowable service at the 
option of the officer or employee multiplied 
by the years of service, plus a sum equal to 
$25 for each year of such service: Provided, 
That in no case shall the annuity exceed an 
amount equal to 80 per centum of the high- 
est average annual basic salary, pay, or com- 
pensation received by the officer or employee 
during five consecutive years of allowable 
service, 

“*(b) Any officer or employee, if a husband, 
retiring under the provisions of section 1, 2, 
or 6 of this Act may at the time of his retire- 
ment elect to receive in lieu of the life 
annuity described herein a reduced annuity 
and an annuity after his death payable to 
his surviving widow designated by him at 
time of retirement equal to 50 per centumeof 
such life annuity. The annuity of the officer 
or employee making such election shall be 
equal to 90 per centum of such life annuity, 
reduced by three-fourths of 1 per centum 
of such life annuity for each full year, if any, 
his wife is under the age of sixty at the date 
of such retirement, but shall in no case be 
less than 75 per centum of such life annuity. 
The annuity of such widow shall begin on the 
first day of the month in which the death 
of the husband occurs or the first day of the 
month following the widow’s attainment of 
age fifty, whichever is the later, and such 
annuity or any right thereto shall terminate 
upon her death or remarriage. 

“*(c) Any unmarried officer or employee 
in good health retiring under the provisions 
of section 1 or 2 of this Act may at the time 
of his retirement elect to receive in lieu of 
the life annuity described herein a reduced 
annuity payable to him during his life, and 
an annuity after his death payable to a sur- 
vivor annuitant having an insurable interest 
in such officer or employee, duly designated 
in writing and filed with the Civil Service 
Commission at the time of his retirement, 
during the life of such survivor annuitant 
equal to 50 per centum of such reduced an- 
nuity and upon the death of such survivor 
annuitant all payments shall cease and no 
further annuity shall be due and payable. 
The annuity hereunder payable to the officer 
or employee shall be 90 per centum of the 
life annuity otherwise payable if the sur- 
vivor annuitant is the same age or older 
than the annuitant, or is less than five years 
younger than the annuitant; 85 per centum 
if the survivor annuitant is five but less than 
10 years younger; 80 per centum if the sur- 
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vivor annuitant is ten but less than fifteen 
years younger; 75 per centum if the survivor 
annuitant is fifteen but less than twenty 
years younger; 70 per centum if the survivor 
annuitant is twenty but less than twenty- 
five years younger; and 60 per centum if the 
survivor annuitant is twenty-five or more 
years younger. No such election shall be 
valid until the retiring officer or employee 
shall have satisfactorily passed a physical ex- 
amination as prescribed by the Civil Service 
Commission. No person shall be eligible to 
receive an annuity under this subsection and 
an annuity under subsection (c) of section 
12, based upon the service of the same Officer 
or employee, covering the same period of 
time. 

“‘*(d) For the purpose of this Act all 
periods of service shall be computed in ac- 
cordance with section 5 hereof, and the 
monthly annuity installment shall be fixed 
at the nearest dollar. 


“*(e) Except as provided in sections 501 


and 522 (b) of the Federal Employees Pay 
Act of 1945, as amended, the term “basic 
salary, pay, or compensation”, wherever used 
in this Act, shall be so construed as to ex- 
clude from the operation of the Act all 
bonuses, allowances, overtime pay, or salary, 
pay, or compensation given in addition to the 
base pay of the position as fixed by law or 
regulation.’ 

“Src. 5. The first paragraph of section 5 of 
the Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 


“Subject to the provisions of section 9 . 


hereof, the aggregate period of service which 
forms the basis for calculating the amount of 
any annuity provided in this Act shall be 
computed from the date of original employ- 
ment, whether as a classified or an unclassi- 
fied officer or employee in the civil service of 
the United States, or in the service of the 
District of Columbia, including periods of 
service at different times and in one or more 
departments, branches, or independent offices, 
or the legislative branch of the Government, 
and also periods of service performed over- 
seas under authority of the United States, 
and periods of honorable service in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard of the 
United States; in the case of an officer or 
employee, however, who is eligible for and 
receives retired pay on account of military 
or naval service, the period of service upon 
which such retired pay is based shall not be 
included, except that in the case of an officer 
or employee who is eligible for and receives 
retired pay on account of a service-connected 
disability incurred in combat with an enemy 
of the United States or resulting from an 
explosion of an instrument of war, the period 
of the military service shall be included: Pro- 
vided, That an officer or employee must have 
served for a total period of not less than five 
years exclusive of such military or naval 
service before he shall be eligible-for annuity 
under this Act. Nothing in this Act shall 
be construed as to affect in any manner an 
officer’s or employee’s right to retired pay, 
pension, or compensation in addition to the 
annuity herein provided.’ 

“src. 6. The first three paragraphs of sec- 
tion 6 of the Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
are amended to read as follows: 

“Any officer or employee to whem this Act 
applies wh) shall have served for a total 
pericd of not less than five years computed 
as provided in section 5 of this Act, and who, 
before meeting the age and service require- 
ments for retirement under section 1 (a) 
hereof, becames totally disabled for useful 
and eflicient service in the grade or class of 
position occupied by the officer or employee, 
by reason of disease or injury not due to 
vicious habits, intemperance, or willful mis- 
conduct on the part of the officer or employee, 
shall upon his own application or upon the 
request or order of the head of the depart- 
ment, branch, or independent office con- 
cerned, be retired on an annuity computed 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
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4 hereof: Provided, That proof of freedom 
from vicious habits, intemperance, or willful 
misconduct for a period of more than five 
years next prior to becoming so disabled for 
useful and efficient service, shall not be re- 
quired in any case. No officer or employee 
shall be retired under the provisions of this 
section unless examined by a medical officer 
of the United States, or a duly qualified 
physician or surgeon, or board of physicians 
or surgeons, designated by the Civil Service 
Commission for that purpose, and found to 
be disabled in the degree and in the manner 
specified herein. No claim shall be allowed 
under the provisions of this section unless 
the application for retirement shall have been 
executed prior to the applicant’s separation 
from the service or within six months there- 
after. The time limitation for execution of 
claims for retirement under the terms of this 
section may be waived by the Civil Service 
Commission in case of an officer or employee 
who at the date of separation from service 
or within six months thereafter is receiving 
hospital treatment, but the application in 
such case must be filed with the Civil Service 
Commission not later than six months after 
the termination of such hospitalization; in 
the case of any such person heretofore sepa- 
rated from service application may be filed 
within six months after the effective date 
of this Act. Such time limitation may simi- 
larly be waived in the case of an officer or 
employee who at the date of separation from 
service or within six months thereafter is 
mentally incompetent, but the application 
in such case must be filed with the Civil 
Service Commission within one year from the 
date of restoration of such person to com- 
petency or the appointment of a fiduciary 
whichever is the earlier. 

“ ‘Every annuitant retired under the provi- 
sions of this section unless the disability for 
which retired be permanent in character, 
shall at the expiration of one year from the 
date of such retirement and annually there- 
after, until reaching age sixty, be examined 
under the direction of the Civil Service Com- 
mission by a medical officer of the United 
States, or a duly qualified physician or 
surgeon, or board of physicians or surgeons 
designated by the Civil Service Commission 
for that purpose, in order to ascertain the 
nature and degree of the annuitant’s dis- 
ability, if any. If an annuitant shall recover 
before reaching age sixty and be restored to 
an earning capacity which would permit him 
to be appointed to some appropriate position 
fairly comparable in compensation to the 
position occupied at the time of retirement, 
payment of the annuity shall be continued 
temporarily to afford the annuitant oppor- 
tunity to seek such available position, but 
not in any case exceeding one year from the 
date of the medical examination showing 
such recovery. Should the annuitant fail to 
appear for examination as required under 
this section, payment of the annuity shall be 
suspended until continuance of the dis- 
ability shall have been satisfactorily estab- 
lished. The Civil Service Commission may 
order or direct at any time such medical or 
other examination as it shall deem necessary 
to determine the facts relative to the ncture 
and degree of disability of any officer or em- 
ployee retired on an annuity under this sec- 
tion. 

“ ‘Tf a recovered disability annuitant whose 
annuity is discontinued subsequent to June 
30, 1945, shall fail to chtain reemployment 
in any position included in the provisions of 
this Act, he shall be considered as having 
been separated from the service within the 
meaning of section 7 of this Act as of the date 
he was retired for disability and shall, after 
the discontinuance of the disability annuity, 
be entitled to a deferred annuity in accord- 
ance with the provisions of such section.’ 

“Sec. 7. Section 7 of the Act of May 29, 
1980, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 
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“Sec. 7. (a) Should any officer or em- 
ployee to whom this Act applies after having 
rendered five years of civilian service, com- 
puted as prescribed in section 5 of this Act, 
but less than twenty years of creditable civil- 
ian service and before becoming eligible for 
retirement under section 1 (a) of this Act be- 
come separated from the service, such officer 
or employee shall be paid as he may elect, 
(A) a deferred annuity beginning at the age 
of sixty-two years, or the age at separa- 
tion if beyond the age of sixty-two, computed 
eas provided in section 4 (a) of this Act, or 
(B) the total amount credited to his indi- 
vidual account together with interest at 4 
per centum per annum to December 31, 1947, 
and 3 per centum per annum thereafter 
compounded on December 31 of each year to 
date of separation. 

“*(b) Should any officer or employee to 
whom this Act applies, after having rendered 
at least twenty years of creditable civilian 
service and before becoming eligible for re- 
tirement under section 1 (a) of this Act 
become separated from the service, such offi- 
cer or employee shall be paid a deferred an- 
nuity beginning at the age of sixty-two years, 
or the age at separation if beyond the age 
of sixty-two, computed as provided in sec- 
tion 4 (a). 

“*(c) All amounts returned to an officer or 
employee under this section must upon re- 
instatement, retransfer, or reappointment to 
a position within the purview of this Act, 
be redeposited, together with interest at 4 
per centum per annum to December 31, 1947, 
and 3 per centum per annum thereafter, com- 
pounded on December 31 of each year, by 
such officer or employee before he may re- 
ceive any credit for the service covered by 
the refund. Such interest shall not be re- 
quired for any period during which the officer 
or employee is separated from the service.’ 

“Sec. 8. Section 8 of the Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“ ‘Sec. 8. In the case of any officer or em- 
ployee who before the effective date of this 
Act shall have been retired on annuity under 
the provisions of the Act of May 22, 1920, as 
amended, or section 8 (a) of the Act of June 
16, 1933, the annuity shall be increased, effec- 
tive on the first day of the second month fol- 
lowing the month in which this Act is en- 
acted by 25 per centum or $300, whichever is 
the lesser: Provided, That each such annul- 
tant may, prior to the effective date herein 
prescribed, elect to retain his or her present 
annuity, in lieu of the increased annuity pro- 
vided by this section, and name his wife or 
her husband to receive upon his or her death 
ene-half of his or her present annuity but 
not to exceed $600 per annum during the 
remainder of the life of such surviving hus- 
band or wife and upon the death of such 
survivor no further annuity shall be due or 
payable. Except as provided in this para- 
graph, the amendments made by this Act 
shall not apply in the case of officers and 
employees retired prior to the effective date 
of this Act. 

“In case any officer or employee shall have 
been separated subsequent to January 23, 
1942, and prior to the effective date of this 
Act and have acquired title to annuity under 
section 7 of the Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, beginning after such effective date, 
his rights shall be determined and annuity 
computed as though this Act had not been 
enacted.’ 

“Sec. 9. Section 9 of the Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 9. Each officer or employee within 
the purview of this Act shall deposit, with 
interest at 4 per centum per annum to De- 
cember 31, 1947 and 3 per centum per annum 
thereafter, compounded on December 31 of 
each year, to the credit of the “civil-service 
retirement and disability fund” a sum equal 
to 2% per centum of his basic salary, pay, 
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or compensation received for services ren- 
dered after July 31, 1920, and prior to July 1, 
1926; 314, per centum of the basic salary, 
pay, or compensation for services rendered 
from and after July 1, 1926, and prior to 
July 1, 1942; 5 per centum of said basic pay, 
salary, or compensation for services rendered 
from and after July 1, 1942, and prior to the 
first day of the first pay period which be- 
gins after June 30, 1948, and also 6 per centum 
thereafter, covering service during which 
no deductions were withheld for deposit in 
the said fund. Such interest shall not be 
required for any period during which the 
officer or employee is separated from the 
service. Each such officer or employee may 
elect to make such deposits in installments 
during the continuance of his service in such 
amounts and under such conditions as may 
be determined in each instance by the Civil 
Service Commission. The amount so de- 
posited shall be credited to the individual 
account of the officer or employee in the said 
fund. Notwithstanding the failure of an 
officer or employee to make such deposit, 
credit shall be allowed for the service ren- 
dered, but the annuity of such employee 
shall be reduced by an amount equal to 10 
per centum of the amount of such deposit, 
unless the officer or employee shall elect to 
eliminate such service entirely from credit 
under this Act: Provided, That no deposit 
shall be required for any service rendered 
prior to August 1, 1920, or for periods of 
honorable service in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard of the United States.’ 

“Sec. 10. The first two paragraphs of sec- 
tion 10 of the Act of May 29, 1930, as amend- 
ed, are amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Beginning as of July 1, 1942, there shall 
be deducted and withheld from the basic 
salary, pay, or compensation of each officer 
or employee to whom this Act applies a sum 
equal to 5 per centum of such officer’s or 
employee’s basic salary, pay, or compensa- 
tion: Provided, That from and after the first 
day of the first pay period which begins after 
June 30, 1948, there shall be deducted and 
withheld from the basic salary, pay, or com- 
pensation of each officer or employee to whom 
this Act applies a sum equal to 6 per centum 
of such officer’s or employee's basic salary, 
pay; or compensation. The amounts so de- 
ducted and withheld from the basic salary, 
pay, or compensation of each officer or em- 
ployee shall, in accordance with such pro- 
cedure as may be prescribed by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the civil-service retirement 
and disability fund created by the Act of 
May 22, 1920, and said fund is hereby appro- 
priated for the payment of annuities, re- 
funds, and allowances as provided in this 
Act. 

“ ‘Any officer or employee may at his option 
and under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Civil Service Commission de- 
posit additional sums in multiples of $25 
but not to exceed 10 per centum of his annual 
basic salary, pay, or compensation, for service 
rendered since August 1, 1920, which amount 
together with interest thereon at 3 per cen- 
tum per annum compounded as of Decem- 
ber 31 of each year, shall, at the date of his 
retirement, be available to purchase, as he 
shall elect and in accordance with such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Civil Service Commission, an annuity in ad- 
dition to the annuity provided by this Act. 
The life annuity shall consist of $7 for each 
$100, increased by 20 cents for each full year, 
if any, such officer or employee is over the age 
of 55 years at the date of retirement. In the 
event of death or separation from the service 
of such officer or employee before becoming 
eligible for retirement on annuity, the total 
amount so deposited, with interest at 3 per 
centum per annum to date of death or sepa- 
ration compounded on December 31 of each 
year, shall be refunded in accordance with 
the provisions of section 12 of this Act. In 
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case a retired employee who is receiving a 
life annuity under this paragraph shall die 
withcut having received in annuity pur- 
chased by the total amount so deposited, 
with interest at 3 per centum per annum 
compounded on December 31 of each year, 
to date of retirement, the difference shall be 
paid, upon the establishment of a valid claim 
therefor, in the order of precedence pre- 
scribed in section 12 (e).’ 

“Sec. 11. Section 12 of the Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 12. (a) Under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission the amounts deducted and withheld 
from the basic salary, pay, or compensation 
of each officer or employee for credit to the 


“civil-service retirement and disability fund”. 


created by the Act of May 22, 1920, covering 
service from and after August 1, 1920, shall 
be credited to an individual account of such 
Officer or employee. 

“*(b) (1) In the case of any officer or em- 
ployee to whom this Act applies who shall 
become absolutely separated from the serv- 
ice before he shall have completed an aggre- 
gate of five years of service computed as pre- 
scribed in section 5 of this Act, or who shall 
be transferred to a position not within the 
purview of this Act, the amount credited to 
his individual account together with interest 
at 4 per centum per annum to December 31, 
1947, and 3 per centum per annum thereafter 
compounded on December 31 of each year to 
date of separation shall be returned to such 
officer or employee: Provided, That in com- 
puting interest under this subsection, a frac- 
tional part of a month in the total service 
covered by the refund shall be disregarded, 
and no interest shall be allowed in any case 
unless the service covered by the refund ag- 
gregates more than one year. 

“*(2) All amounts returned to an officer 
or employee under this subsection must, upon 
reinstatement, retransfer, or reappointment 
to a position within the purview of this Act, 
be redeposited, together with interest at 4 
per centum per annum to December 31, 1947, 
and 3 per centum per annum thereafter, 
compounded on December 81 of each year, 
by such officer or employee before-hé may 
receive any credit for the service covered by 
the refund. Such-interest shall not be re- 
quired for-any pericd during which the offi- 
cer or employee is separated from the service. 

“*(c) (1) In case any officer or employee 
to whom this Act applies shall die subsequent 
to the date of enactment of this Act after 
having rendered at least five years of civil- 
ian service computed as prescribed in section 
5 of this Act and is survived by a widow, 
such widow shall be paid an annuity be- 
ginning the first day of the month following 
the death of the officer or employee or fol- 
lowing the widow’s attainment of age fifty, 
whichever is the later, equal to one-half the 
amount of an annuity computed as provided 
in section 4 (a) hereof with respect to such 
officer or employee: Provided, That such pay- 
ments or any right thereto shall cease upon 
death or remarriage of the widow. 

“*(2) In case any officer or employee to 
whom this Act applies shall die subsequent 
to the date of enactment of this Act after 
having rendered at least five years of civilian 
service computed as prescribed in section 5 
of this Act, or after having retired subse- 
quent to such date of enactment under sec- 
tion 1, 2, or 6, and is survived by a widow and 
a child or children, such widow shall be paid 
an immediate annuity terminable upon 
death, remarriage, or attainment of age 50. 
The annuity payable to the widow of such 
officer or employee shall be equal to one-half 
the amount of an annuity computed as pro- 
vided in section 4 (a) hereof with respect to 
such officer or employee. The annuity pay- 
able to the widow of such annuitant shall be 
equal to one-half the amount of the annuity 
which such annuitant was receiving at the 
time of his death excluding any portion 
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thereof purchased by voluntary contribu- 
tions under the second paragraph of section 
10, or, if such annuitant had elected a re- 
duced annuity under subsection (b) or (c) 
of section 4, one-half of the annuity which 
such annuitant would have received if he 
had not made such election. There shall 
also be paid to or on behalf of each such child 
an immediate annuity equal to one-half the 
amount of the annuity of such widow, but 
not to exceed $900 divided by the number 
of such children or $360, whichever is lesser. 
Upon the death of such widow, the annuity 
of such child or children shall be recom- 
puted and paid as provided in paragraph (3) 
of this subsection. 

“*(3) In case any officer or employee to 
whom this Act applies shall die subsequent 
to the date of enactment of this Act after 
having rendered at least five years of civilian 
service computed as prescribed in section 5 
of this Act or after having retired subse- 
quent to such date of enactment under sec- 
tion 1, 2, or 6, and leaves no surviving widow 
or widower but leaves a surviving child or 
children, there shall be paid to or on behalf 
of each such child an immediate annuity 
equal to the amount of the annuity to which 
such widow would have been entitled under 
paragraph (2) of this subsection had she sur- 
vived, but not to .xceed $1,200 diviced by 
the number of such children or $480, which- 
ever is lesser. 

“*(4) The annuity payable to a child under 
this subsection shall be terminable upon (A) 
his attaining the age of eighteen years, 
(B) his marriage, or (C) his death, whichever 
first occurs, except that if such child is in- 
capable of self-support by reason of mental 
or physical disability his annuity shall be 
terminable only upon death, marriage, or 
recovery from such disability. In any case 
in which the annuity of a child, under this 
subsection, is terminated, the annuities of 
any other child or children, based upon the 
service of the same officer or employee, shall 
be recomputed and paid as though the child 
whose annuity was so terminated had not 
survived such officer or employee. 

“*(d) As used in this section— 

““*(1) The term “widow” means a surviving 
wife of an individual, who either (A) shall 
have been married to such individual for at 
least two years immediately preceding his 
death, or (B) is the mother of issue by such 
marriage. 

“*(2) The term “child” means an unmar- 
ried child, including a dependent stepchild 
or an adopted child, under the age of eighteen 
years, or such unmarried child who because 
of physical or mental disability is incapable 
of self-support. 

“*(3) Questions of dependency and dis- 
ability arising under this section shall be 
determined by the Civil Service Commission 
and its decisions with respect to such mat- 
ters shall be final and conclusive and shall 
not be subject to review. The Commission 
may order or direct at any time such medical 
or other examinations as it shall deem neces- 
sary to determine the facts relative to the 
nature and degree of disability of any an- 
nuitant or applicant for annuity under this 
section, and may suspend or deny any such 
annuity for failure to submit to any such 
examination. 

“‘*¢e) In any case in which— 

“*(1) an officer or employee to whom this 
Act applies shall die before having rendered 
five years of civilian service computed as 
prescribed in section 5, or after having ren- 
dered five years of civilian service but with- 
out a survivor or survivors entitled to an- 
nuity benefits provided by subsection (c), or 

“*(2) the right of all persons entitled to 
annuity under subsection (c) based on the 
service of such officer or employee shall ter- 
minate before a valid claim therefor shall 
have been established, 
the total amount credited to the individual 
account of such officer or employee with in- 
terest at 4 per centum per annum to Decem- 
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ber 31, 1947, and 3 per centum per annum 
thereafter, compdunded on December 31 of 
each year, to the date of death of such officer 
or employee, shall be paid upon the estab- 
lishment of a valid claim therefor, in the 
following order of precedence: 

“First, to the beneficiary or beneficiaries 
designated in writing by such officer or em- 
ployee and recorded with the Civil Service 
Commission; 

“Second, if there be no such beneficiary, 
to the duly appointed executor or admin- 
istrator of the estate of such officer or em- 
ployee; 

“*Third, if there be no such beneficiary or 
executor or administrator, payment may be 
made, after the expiration of thirty days 
from the date of the death of the officer or 
employee, to such person or persons as may 
appear in the judgment of the Civil Service 
Commission to be legally entitled thereto, 
and such payment shall be a bar to recovery 
by any other person. 

“*(f) In case any separated officer or em- 
ployee who is entitled to a deferred annuity 
as provided in section 7 hereof shall die be- 
fore having established a valid claim for an- 
nuity, the total amount credited to his in- 
dividual account with interest at 4 per 
centum per annum to December 31, 1947, or 
the date of separation, whichever is earlier, 
and 3 per centum per annum thereafter, com- 
pounded on December 31 of each year, to 
date of death, shall be paid upon the estab- 
lishment of a valid claim therefor, in the 
order of precedence prescribed in subsection 
(e). 

““*(g) In any case in which— 

“*(1) @ retired officer or employee shall 
die without a survivor entitled to annuity 
benefits provided by subsection (b) or (c) 
of section 4 or subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion, or 

“*(2) a retired officer or employee shall 
die leaving a survivor or survivors entitled 
to such annuity benefits and the right to 
annuity of all such survivors shall termi- 
nate before a valid claim therefor shall have 
been established, or 

“*(3) the annuities of all persons entitled 
to annuity based upon the service of an 
officer or employee shall terminate, 


before the aggregate amount of annuity 
paid equals the total amount credited to the 
individual account of such officer or em- 
ployee with interest at 4 per centum per 
annum to December 31, 1947, and 3 per 
centum per annum thereafter, compounded 
on December 31 of each year, to date of 
death or retirement of such officer or em- 
ployee, whichever first occurs, the differ- 
ence shall be paid, upon the establishment 
of a valid claim therefor, in the order of 
precedence prescribed in subsection (e). 

“*(h) Any accrued annuity remaining 
unpaid upon the death of any retired officer 
or employee shall be paid, upon the estab- 
lishment of a valid claim therefor, in the 
order of precedence prescribed in subsec- 
tion (e). Any accrued annuity remaining 
unpaid upon the termination (other than 
by death) of the annuity of any person 
based upon the sérvice of an officer or em- 
ployee shall be paid to such person. Any 
accrued annuity remaining unpaid upon the 
death of any person receiving annuity based 
upon the service of an officer or employee 
shall be paid, upon the establishment of a 
valid claim therefor, in the following order 
of precedence: 

“First, to the duly appointed executor or 
administrator of the estate of such person; 

“ ‘Second, if there is no such executor or 
administrator, payment may be made, after 
the expiration of thirty days from the date 
of death of such person, to such individual 
or individuals as may appear in the judg- 
ment of the Civil Service Commission to be 
legally entitled thereto, and such payment 
shall be a bar to recovery by any other indi- 
vidual. 
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“*(i) Where any payment under this Act 
is to be made to a minor, or to a person 
mentally incompetent or under other legal 
disability adjudged by a court of competent 
jurisdiction, such payment may be made to 
the person who is constituted guardian or 
other fiduciary by the law of the State of 
residence of such claimant or is otherwise 
legally vested with the care of the claimant 
or his estate: Provided, That where no guard- 
ian or other fiduciary of the person under 
legal disability has been appointed under 
the laws of the State of residence of the 
claimant, the Civil Service Commission shall 
determine the person who is otherwise legally 
vested with the care of the claimant or his 
estate. 

“*(j) In case a former employee entitled 
to the return of the amount credited to his 
individual account shall become legally in- 
competent, the total amount due may be paid 
to a duly appointed guardian or committee 
of such former employee. If the amount of 
refund due such former employee does not 
exceed $1,000, and if there has been no de- 
mand upon the Civil Service Commission by 
a duly appointed guardian or committee, 
payment may be made, after the expiration 
of thjrty days from date of separation from 
the service, to such person or persons, in the 
discretion of the Commission, who may have 
the care and custody of such former em- 
ployee, and such payment shall be a bar to 
recovery by any other person. 

“*(k) Each employee or retired employee 
to whom this Act applies shall, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, designate a beneficiary or bene- 
ficiaries for the purposes of this Act.’ 

“Src. 12. The first paragraph of section 13 
of the Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“‘Annuities granted under the terms of 
this Act shall accrue monthly and shall be 
due and payable in monthly installments on 
the first business day of the month follow- 
ing the month or other period for which the 
annuity shall have accrued. Payment of all 
annuities, refunds, and allowances granted 
hereunder shall be made by checks drawn and 
issued by the Treasury Department in such 
form and manner and with such safeguards 
as shall be prescribed by the Civil Service 
Commission in accordance with the laws, 
rules, and regulations governing accounting 
that may be found applicable to such pay- 
ments.’ 

“Sec. 13. The third paragraph of section 13 
of the Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“‘An annuity granted for retirement un- 
der the provisions of section 1 or 2 of this Act 
shall commence the first day of the month 
following the date of separation from the 
service, or on the first day of the month fol- 
lowing the month in which salary shall cease 
provided the employee meets the age and 
service requirements for retirement at that 
time, and shall continue during the life of 
the annuitant. An annuity granted under the 
provisions of section 6 or 7 hereof shall be 
subject to the limitations specified in said 
sections.’ 

“Src. 14. Section 14 of the Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, is hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 15. Except as .otherwise provided 
herein, this Act shall become effective o>. the 
first day of the second month following the 
month of approval.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


WILLIAM LANGER, 

RAYMOND BALDWIN, 

RALFH E. FLANDERS, 

DENNIS CHAVEZ, 

OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


Epwarp H. REEs, 

Wo. H. STEVENSON, 

JOHN C. BUTLER, 

Tom Murray, 

Jonn E. LYLE, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the conference report? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to inquire if the junior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Witt1ams], who is a mem- 
ber of the committee, and has been in- 
terested in this proposed legislation, has 
been advised that the report is to be con- 
sidered at this time? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes; 
advised. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Delaware is in the Chamber 
at the moment. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the conference report? 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I inquire whether or 
not an objection can be made after the 
presentation by the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there is objection to proceeding by unani- 
mous consent, a motion is in order to 
proceed to the consideration of the re- 
port, and such a motion is not debatable. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the conference report on the 
civil-service retirement bill I desire to 
make a few comments which are espe- 
cially appropriate at this time. 

The Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, which originated this legislation, 
began its consideration of this important 
subject a year-ago. The Congress now 
is about to submit for Presidential sig- 
nature a new and liberalized benefit pro- 
gram for employees of the United States 
Government. This program is new in 
the sense that widows and orphans of 
employees dying in service or following 
their retirement will be allowed annui- 
ties and not merely the return of the con- 
tributions paid into the fund by the re- 
cently deceased husbands or fathers. 

As all of us realize, since August 1, 
1920, when the retirement system was 
established, dependents did not share in 
the benefits derived from the invest- 
ment in civil-service retirement an- 
nuities. 

Here we have a bill whose retirement 
features are both liberalized and simpli- 
fied. Anyone knowing his length of 
service and his highest average salary 
over five consecutive years will have no 
difficulty determining the amount of an- 
nuity to which he is entitled. If he is 55 
years of age and has rendered 30 years 
of service, he may retire on an annuity 
slightly reduced from that which he 
would receive if he were retiring at age 
60. This means that the reduction in an- 
nuity under such circumstances now will 
be only 15 percent, as compared with 33 
percent under the old law. 

The annuity payable at age 60, how- 
ever, is approximately 25 percent larger 
on the average than the old law provided. 
Those who are forced out of their jobs 


he has been 
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through no fault of their own after hav- 
ing served 25 years now may retire re- 
gardless of age, and may receive an an- 
nuity reduced by 3 percent for each year 
they are under age 60. Thus, we have 
liberalization both in age and service re- 
quirements for purposes of retirement. 

Further liberalization is provided in 
the allowance of each year of service in 
the annuity computation as contrasted 


to maximums of 30 and 35 years under - 


the old law. In addition, upon retire- 
ment a husband may provide an an- 
nuity for his wife to begin at his death by 
electing an annuity slightly reduced from 
that payable to him on a single-life basis. 
The reduction is 10 to 25 percent, de- 
pending upon the age of the wife, as con- 
trasted with 20 to 50 percent under the 
expiring law. 

From the standpoint of the wives and 
children of Government employees, the 
new benefit program is a shining mile- 
stone of progress because these are the 
persons so sorely injured through the 
loss of the heads of families. 

The Government as the employer may 
properly search its conscience in pro- 
viding one employee who retires and 
lives a long time thereafter with a retire- 
ment benefit having considerable value 
while, with respect to another employee 
who died in service after a similar em- 
ployment history, the Government sus- 
tains no expense. This situation, related 
as it is, will no longer exist where there 
are dependent survivors. In other words, 
no longer will the death in service of a 
married man mean a profit to the retire- 
ment fund. Why such a situation has 
existed in this country is puzzling, as it 
appears that every other leading country 
made provision for dependent survivors 
of employees, just as they did for their 
aged employees. 

Mr. President, there are other features 
which will be explained by the real au- 
thor of the bill, the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tarr]. 

Mr. President, we all know that the 
course of legislation is not always 
smooth. Bills face many pitfalls before 
they are finally enacted into law. 

This has been particularly true of the 
civil-service .retirement bill. We tried 
in the Seventy-ninth Congress and again 
in the first session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress to secure the passage of a bill to 
broaden and liberalize the retirement 
system. We tried to write a law to bring 
the system abreast of the times. We 
tried to correct the inequities which have 
been working against retired Govern- 
ment workers who have given years of 
faithful service in the public business. 

But every time we got our bills in the 
position for committee action or report, 
something would crop up to prevent final 
action. Controversies of one sort and 
another divided us in committtee and 
resulted in a division between the two 
Houses of Congress. 

Recently the situation was in this 
shape when the senior Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr] helped us to advance 
the legislation. He made the bill a mat- 
ter of Republican policy and was unani- 
mously supported in his view by the pol- 
icy committee which he heads. Even 
though he was extremely busy, he took 
the bills in controversy and produced a 
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draft which in the main reconciled the 
differing views on the principal provi- 
sions. 

With my full support, the Senator from 
Ohio presented his draft on the floor, and 
we made it the Senate bill and passed it. 
In conference with the House, again as- 
sisted by the Senator from Ohio, we 
reached final agreement on a biil equi- 
table in principle, prudent in its pro- 
visions, and liberal to those who are in 
the civil-service system. In the survivor- 
ship provisions contributed by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, we protected the widows, 
children, and orphans of those who die 
after having faithfully served the Gov- 
ernment. 

I am happy to pay this well-deserved 
tribute to the Senator from Ohio. The 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. CHAveEz] 
graciously made the same observation 
when the bill was called up in the Sen- 
ate. This bill should be called the 
Taft-Stevenson bill. And we all know 
how indebted we are to the Senator from 
Ohio for the advice and assistance he 
rendered in overcoming the legislative 
pitfalls and driving the bill through to 
enactment. 

I may say that if this conference re- 
port is adopted, it will be a Magna Carta 
for the retirement of civil-service em- 
ployees throughout the entire United 
States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there 
are several questions which I should like 
to ask of the senior Senator from North 
Dakota in reference to the conference re- 
port. I should like to have him explain 
some of the changes which have been 
made from the original bill as passed by 
the Senate and the reasons for the 
changes. 

Mr. LANGER. I am prepared to state 
all the changes. Let me say, first, that 
several days ago, after the agreement by 
the conference committee on this pro- 
posed legislation, I called the attention 
of the Members of the Senate to the con- 
ference report which was being filed, and 
asked the Members to examine it care- 
fully so that they would be familiar with 
its provisions. 

I should say at the outset that in most 
respects the conference agreement is the 
same as the bill as amended in the 
Senate. The House bill was passed last 
summer without objection. On July 21, 
1947, the House approved House bill 4127, 
a bill to amend the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, as amended, and thus approved 
it in the form in which it was reported 
to the House by the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. That is 
House bill 4127, which, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator knows, was substi- 
tuted on the floor of the Senate for the 
Senate bill. 

On January 23, the Senate considered 
the House bill and passed it in amended 
form, thus necessitating the appointment 
of conferees for the purpose of reaching 
agreement on the points in dispute be- 
tween the two versions of the House bill. 
Conferences were held on February 3 and 
February 6. Those meetings were at- 
tended by all the conferees, and many 
hours were devoted to diligent study of 
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Unanimous agree- 


the retirement bill. 
ments were reached. 

In my opinion, the bill as agreed upon 
will make an excellent retirement law. 
It represents a forward step in the Gov- 
ernment’s recognition of its obligation to 
Federal employees who have rendered 
many years of valuable service. 

Mr. President, let me say that all of us 
appreciate very much the fine coopera- 
tion of the conferees. As I have said, and 
as has been pointed out very clearly by 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Civil Service Committee, Representative 
Rees, the conference report represents 
a definite forward step in the Govern- 
ment’s recognition of its obligation to- 
ward faithful Federal employees who 
have devoted long years of service to the 
affairs of Government. 

From the outset it was recognized that 
there is widespread recognition of the 
necessity for. making important changes 
in the present retirement act. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? : 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. What did the con- 
ferees do with the Taft amendment? 

Mr. LANGER. They adopted it, with 
the exception of the changes which the 
Senator from Delaware has asked me to 
explain, and which I am now explaining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, did I 
correctly understand the Senator from 
North Dakota to say that the conferees 
rather generally accepted the Taft bill 
as passed by the Senate? 

Mr. LANGER. They took the original 
bill and the Chavez bill and the Steven- 
son bill and added portions of the Taft 
bill,“ and came in with a unanimous 
agreement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I believe I under- 
stood the Senator from North Dakota to 
say, first, that the Senate adopted the 
House bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes, and we call it the 
House bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But is the confer- 
ence report the bill as passed by the Sen- 
ate or the bill as passed by the House? 

Mr. LANGER. I would say that the 
conference report contains roughly 60 
percent, or perhaps a trifle more, of the 
original Langer-Chavez bill. For the 
most part, the conference report is the 
same as the amended House bill which 
was substituted on this floor. The im- 
portant difference between the House 
bill and the conference report is the in- 
clusion in the conference report of an- 
nuity benefits, under certain conditions, 
for children of deceased former em- 
ployees. The new language in the con- 
ference report provides that, in addition 
to the percentage the widow may re- 
ceive, each surviving child under the age 
of 18 years of a married male employee 
who dies in the service, leaving a widow, 
may receive not in excess of $360 a year. 
I call attention to the fact that where 
there are three or more children, the 
maximum benefit thus received will be 
$900. If the employee dies, and if there 
is no surviving widow, the annuity may 
not exceed $480 a year for each child 
under the age of 18 years, subject to a 
maximum of $1,200 where there are three 
or more children. According to esti- 
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mates of the Civil Service Commission, 
this additional benefit, which was not 
included in the House bill, will increase 
the cost of the House bill by roughly 
$4,000,000 per annum. I refer to this 
one provision, Mr. President. 

In many respects, the conference re- 
port is the same as the House bill. 

The principal provisions of the House 
bill are as follows: 

First, retired employees now on the 
annuity rolls are to obtain increased an- 
nuity benefits or, in lieu thereof, are 
to be permitted to obtain certain bene- 
fits for their surviving spouse. 

Second, provision is made for a more 
simple and equitable method of comput- 
ing annuities, based on the number of 
years of service, which raises annuities 
by approximately from 20 to 25 percent, 
particularly with respect to those who 
will be retired within the next decade or 
so, and it raises annuities for those al- 
ready retired a maximum of 25 percent 
or $300, whichever is the lesser. 

Third, the employee’s contributions to 
the retirement fund are increased from 
5 percent to 6 percent of each such 
employees basic salary. 

Fourth, retirement deductions are to 
be refunded to employees who have had 
less than 5 years of service. Optional 
refunds are provided for employees with 
trom 5 to under 20 years of service, ex- 
cluding military service; but contribu- 
tions to the retirement fund from em- 
ployees with 20 or more years of service, 
again excluding military service, are to 
be retained in the retirement fund until 
such age as annuities are provided. 

Fifth, the so-called tontine or service 
charge, against Federal employees is en- 
tirely eliminated. 

The main difference between the con- 
ference report and the House bill, as out- 
lined in the conference report, pages 13 
through 16, is as follows: First, the 
House bill provided that the annuity of 
an employee retiring voluntarily between 
the ages of 55 and 60, after 30 years of 
service, would be reduced by one-half of 
1 percent for each month such employee 
is under 60 years of age. The conference 
report provides that the reduction shall 
be one-fourth of 1 percent for each month 
that such employee is under 60 years of 
age, according to section 1. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me at this point? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not quite un- 
derstand what the Senator said with re- 
spect to the formula which would be used 
under section 1 (b). What did the Sen- 
ator say the Senate bill provided in that 
respect? 

Mr. LANGER. I do not understand 
the Senator’s question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What reduction in 
the basic annuity did the Senator say 
the Senate bill provided for in the case 
of employees covered under section 1 (b) 
covering employees at age 55 with 30 
years service? 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator re- 
fer to the cost? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I should like to 
know how much reduction the Senate 
bill provides in the basic annuity under 
section 1 (b). 
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Mr. LANGER. I still do not under- 
stand the Senator’s question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iam asking the Sen- 
ator how much reduction under the Sen- 
ate bill, an employee would have to take 
in his formula, after 30 years of service, 
at the age 55 as provided in section 1 (b). 

Mr. LANGER. I just stated it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Perhaps you did but 
I did not understand the statement. 

Mr. LANGER. Very well, I shall state 
it again. Retirement deductions are to 
be refunded to employees who have had 
less than 5 years of service. Optional 
refunds are provided for employees with 
from 5 to under 20 years of service, ex- 
cluding military service; but contribu- 
tions to the retirement fund by employ- 
ees with 20 or more years of service, ex- 
cluding military service, are to be re- 
tained in the retirement fund until such 
age as annuities are provided. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not the ques- 
tion. I want you to explain what provi- 
sions were placed in the conference re- 
port ‘to take care of the employee with 
30 years’ service, who retires at the age 
of 55. How much reduction does he 
have to take? 

Mr. LANGER. One-fourth of 1 per- 
cent a month, instead of one-half of 1 
percent. The conferees reduced it to 
one-fourth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. From which bill was 
that taken? 

Mr. LANGER. From the House bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You say that was 
taken from the House bill? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But you are wrong; 
the House bill fixes the figure at one-half 
of 1 percent for each month the employee 
is under the age of 60, which is a reduc- 
tion of 30 percent for the 55-year man. 

Mr. LANGER. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What does the Sen- 
ate bill provide? 

Mr, LANGER. The Senate bill pro- 
vided originally for one-half, and it was 
reduced to one-fourth. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Again I think the 
Senatorisinerror. It will be found that 
the Senate bill provided for an actuarial 
reduction which is approximately 40 
percent. 

Mr. LANGER. Of course the Senate 
provision was not included in the Taft 
billat all. It was in the original Langer- 
Chavez bill. Section 1 was entirely elim- 
inated as the Senator knows. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, as 
I understand the provisions in the con- 
ference report they are extended even 
further than either of the two bills which 
were carried to conference. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. LANGER. 
the question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not true that 
the benefits provided under section 1 (b) 
of the conference report extend further 
than and are more liberal than were the 
provisions of either of the two bills which 
were being considered by the conferees? 

Mr. LANGER. I think that is true, 
and that in my opinion was a serious 
Objection. However, we think it was en- 
tirely cured by the fact that when we 
got through with section 1, the total 
cost would not be greater than originally 
contemplated. Technically I should say 
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the Senator is correct; but when it 
comes to a question of dollars and cents 
I should say the sections are the same. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not speaking 
of dollars and cents, I am merely asking 
where the provision in the conference 
report came from, because in reading 
Public Law 601, known as the Reorgan- 
ization Act, I read this statement—— 

Mr. LANGER. Before the Senator 
reads it, I will tell him it came from a 
motion made by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Batpwin] in the confer- 
ence. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am reading this 
provision, which is section 135 of the 
Reorganization Act: 

In any case in which a disagreement to an 
amendment in thé nature of a substitute 
has been referred to conferees, it shall be 
in order for the conferees to report a sub- 
stitute on the same subject matter; but they 
may not include in the report matter not 
committed to them by either House. They 
may, however, include in their report in any 
such case matter which is a germane modi- 
fication of subjects in disagreement. 


The provision, section 1 (B), which 
was adopted by the conferees apparently 
is not a germane modification. I have 
prepared a chart which has been ap- 
proved by the Civil Service Commission 
itself, from which it appears, taking an 
average case, that under the Senate bill 
as it went to conference, the employee 
would have an annuity of $1,090, and un- 
der the bill as passed by the House they 
would have $1,155; but the conference re- 
port makes the amount $1,402, which is 
about 25 percent more than under the 
provisions of either of the two bills as 
they went to conference. Yet, the Reor- 
ganization Act, which limits the powers 
of conferees, provides very plainly that 
conferees may include in their report, in 
any case, matter which is a germane 
modification of the subject of disagree- 
ment. If the Senator will consult the 
dictionary he will find that the word 
“modify” means to reduce, to lower to a 
lesser degree. In no sense does it mean 
that in any case the conferees shall have 
authority to increase benefits. Perhaps 
the Senator from North Dakota can ex- 
plain his authority for that increase? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, am I 
to understand that the Senator from 
Delaware is raising a point of order? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, no; I am merely 
asking for an explanation. I wish the 
Senator from North Dakota would ex- 
plain the point that I have raised. I 
hesitate to raise a point of order. I 
thought perhaps there might be some 
reasonable explanation. 

Mr. LANGER. The explanation is 
simply that the conferees sat down to- 
gether and agreed to the motion made 
by the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut. It was agreed to unanimously 
because it was thought to be right and 
it was further thought that the con- 
ferees had the authority. I may say that 
in spite of the statement that has been 
made by the Senator from Delaware, I 
still think the conference committee had 
a perfect right to do as it did. I think 
it is a good amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
not making the statement myself, I am 
quoting something that is found in the 
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Senate Manual, rule 27 on page 41. It 
is section 135 of the Reorganization Act, 
a law for which the Senator from North 
Dakota himself voted. By that law, 
when one House has passed a certain 
bill and a substitute bill has been passed 
by the other House, the conferees con- 
sider both bills in conference. Under 
this rule, they may include in their re- 
port in any case matter which is a 
germane modification. The provision to 
which I have referred, section 1 (b), is 
germane, but it is not a modification, 
because by the admission of the Senator 
from North Dakota himself, it carries 
about 25 percent greater benefit than is 
provided in either of the two bills sent 
to conference. I should like the Senator 
to explain how he can reconcile the 
conference report with this rule. 

Mr. LANGER. I may say to the Sena- 
tor that the conferees do not consider 
that this is in any wise a violation of the 
La Follette-Monroney Act. If the Sena- 
tor thinks it is, I suggest that he raise 
the point of order. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota have the floor? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, in the respect 
referred to, the Senate bill made no 
change whatever in the existing law, 
which provided that a man who retired 
upon involuntary separation—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
language of the Senate bill and of the 
House bill is exactly the same, except 
that there is a difference in the formula. 
Under the Senate bill the employee takes 
an actuarial reduction which for the 
average employee gives him $1,080. The 
House bill would give him $1,155. The 
conference report raises him to $1,402. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, as a matter 
of fact the Senate made no change what- 
ever in the existing law. It did not deal 
with the question. It left the existing 
law standing exactly as it was. The 
House changed the existing law to pro- 
vide that instead of receiving the actu- 
arial equivalent of a deferred annuity 
at the age of 62, the employee would re- 
ceive the value of the deferred annuity at 
the age of 62, less one-half of 1 percent 
for every month, or 6 percent a year. 
The modification which is found in the 
conference report is that he shall re- 
ceive the deferred annuity at the age 
of 62, less one-quarter of 1 percent a 
month, or less 3 percent a year. 

It is true therefore that the provision 
of the conference report results ulti- 
mately in a condition somewhat more 
favorable to the annuitant than resulted 
from the bill passed either by the Sen- 
ate or by the House. But this provision 
takes in the provision of the Senate bill, 
and I think the Senate conferees would 
have a perfect right to say, “We will take 
this amendment in some modified form, 
whether such modified form is more fa- 
vorable to the employee or less favor- 
able.” That does not seem to me to make 
the report subject to a point of order. 
One may question the wisdom of the con- 
ferees in doing that, but it seems to me 
there may be circumstances which would 
lead the Senate to say, “Well, if you are 
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going to change it, we think this is the 
fair way to change it.” So I can see no 
violation of the La Follette-Monroney 
Act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Ohio 
whether he has read the background of 
this particular provision of the Reorgani- 
zation Act at the time it was passed? In 
his opening statement, Senator La Fol- 
lette, in describing that particular sec- 
tion, stated, as appears in the ConGrREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, that the purpose of that 
section of the law was to restrict the pow- 
ers of conferees who in the past had 
written into their report legislation 
which was not committed to them. 

The argument of the Senator from 
Ohio that the Senate bill contained no 
provision altering this section would still 
not change my statement that the maxi- 
mum allowed under either House or Sen- 
ate bill under section 1 (b) was $1,155 
whereas the conference report raises this 
to $1,402. The act itself says the con- 
ferees can bring back any matter which 
is a germane modification. Why was the 
word “modification” used if it did not 
mean a reduction? This is not a debate 
of the merits of the formula, but I am 
saying that there is nothing in the act 
which says that the conferees had the 
power to make the increase. Further- 
more, that particular provision applies 
only to bills which go to conference after 
one House has passed a different measure 
from that of the other House. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER, I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. In regard to the 
meaning of the word “modify,” Funk and 
Wagnall’s dictionary states—I do not 
know what official status it has in this 
august body, but it is the only available 
reference book at this time: 

Modify. (1) To make somewhat different; 
to change more or less in character, prop- 
erties, form, or application. 


Now come the words “limit or restrict.” 
That is an alternative to “vary,” and so 
forth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to re- 
mind the Senator that the definition says 
“change more or less in character,” but 
it also states that it is a reduction to a 
lower degree. I know the definition con- 
tains the word “more,” but I should like 
to see a definition which says it can be 
changed more or less to a greater degree. 

Mr. LANGER. It is not a reduction; 
it is an increase. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is an increase; 
yes. But the word “modify” plainly im- 
plies that conferees may lower but may 
not increase. Former Senator La Fol- 
lette, in his opening statement, said that 
was the purpose—to restrict the power 
of conferees to bring back matter which 
had not been sent to conference. 

Mr. LANGER. ‘I suggest that it is not 
a matter which would be subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not raising a 
point of order. I merely wish to point 
out the fact that the conferees have 
brought back to the Senate—and I want 
Senators to understand it when they vote 
on the report—a provision which neither 
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the House nor the Senate had voted on 
previously. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I merely 
repeat what I said before. The conferees 
got together under the law. They had a 
right to reduce the figure from one-half 
to one-fourth. I still maintain it. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The first definition 
is simply “to make somewhat different.” 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota has stated 
that in the conference between the Sen- 
ate and the House on the bill I made a 
motion with reference to the particular 
feature now under discussion. I have no 
independent recollection of it. However, 
if I did make such a motion I shall cer- 
tainly stand by it. My thought, Mr. 
President, would then have been, had I 
made the motion—and I do not say I did 
not make it—that a man who has been 
employed in the Government service for 
30 years before he reached the age of 
55 ought not to be severely penalized 
for retiring at that age and receiving 
his annuity. I have in mind the fact 
that under the Connecticut retirement 
act the provision is even more liberal 
than is the provision in the Federal act. 


.On the basis that a man has rendered 


30 years’ service before he reaches the 
age of 55, it means he must have started 
in at the age of 25. For that reason 
it seems to me that in logic and justice 
he ought not to be penalized a full one- 
half of 1 percent a month for each month 
of each year prior to the age of 60, the 
age he normally would be required to 
reach in order to receive the full amount 
of his pension. The provision in the 
conference report is a more favorable 
provision than that contained in the 
original legislation. It rests in sound 
justice, because, as I said before, when a 
man who has served 30 years reaches the 
age of 55, if he wishes to retire then and 
take his pension he can do so, subject 
to the penalty. The penalty is one- 
fourth of 1 percent a month instead of 
one-half of 1 percent a month for every 
month between the ages of 55 and 60 
years. That was my thought in regard 
to the matter. 

Mr. LANGER. The purpose was to 
liberalize the bill. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was not question- 
ing the merits of the provision. I was 
merely questioning the right of the con- 
ferees to rewrite it. I ask the Senator 
from Connecticut, if he approves of thi 
provision, why he did not advocate it 
when the bill was on the floor, and call 
it to the attention of the Senate? 

Mr. BALDWIN. As I said in my prior 
remarks, I do not have an accurate recol- 
lection as to exactly what the bill as 
passed by the Senate provided. I merely 
got into this debate because the Senator 
from North Dakota mentioned the fact 
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thai I made a motion. I say I have no 
independent recollection of it, but if I 
made the motion, I did so because I 
thought justice required it. I was cer- 
tainly not aware at the time that it vio- 
lated any provisions of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. It merely seemed to me then, 
as it seems now, that it was a proper 
modification to make. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Had the point been 
called to the Senator’s attention at the 
time he was in the conference working 
on the report, and at the same time had 
the section of the Reorganization Act. to 
which I have referred been called to his 
attention, what would have been his atti- 
tude? Would the Senator have made the 
same motion? Would he have supported 
the report containing this provision which 
not only violates the previous action of 

_ both Houses, but also the Reorganization 
Act itself. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. "I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is a hypothetical 
question. It depends upon the interpre- 
tation put upon the provision of the 
Reorganization Act about which the 
Senator from Delaware is now talking. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am asking the 
question, What would the attitude of 
the Senator from Connecticut have been 
on this particular provision had he been 
familiar with the Reorganization Act 
and had he read the House bill and the 
Senate bill? 

Mr. LANGER. May I say, before I 
yield to my distinguished colleague, that 
I think the Senator from Connecticut 
was thoroughly familiar with the La 
Follette-Monroney Act and could almost 
repeat it by heart. Iam satisfied that he 
knew what he was doing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish the Senator 
from Connecticut might be given an op- 
portunity to answer for himself. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The Senator from 
Connecticut is 21 dnd more years be- 
yond that age than he likes to admit. 
The Senator’s question is one of those 
questions which asks, “What would you 
do if?” It is one of those “if’u’’ ques- 
tions. 

I am frank to say to my distinguished 
friend from Delaware that apparently I 
did not at the time have the La Follette- 
Monroney Act in mind, but I say now 
that if I had, it would have seemed to me 
that this provision would work justice, 
and I would have thought, as I think now, 
that the word “modification” permitted 
the change to be made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator’s state- 
ment now is that he would have made 
the same motion had all of the facts been 
called to his attention at that particular 
time. Is that correct? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I think I would have; 


Mr. President, will the 


yes. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. That is all I wanted 
to know. 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. LANGER. 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I think 
I can clarify the matter to the satisfac- 


I yield. 


tion of the Senator from Delaware. We 
can interpret that provision of the 
La Follette-Monroney Act one way or 
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another, but the strict interpretation has 
been given today by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart]. Is it germane to the 
subject matter? Is the provision which 
the conference adopted germane to the 
bill under discussion? It is my opinion 
that the Senator from Ohio has given 
the correct interpretation, that it was 
germane, and that would be the only 
thing to be considered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
have not taken exception to the provision 
on the ground that it is or is not germane. 
I do say it is not a modification, and I 
qucte from the same dictionary cited by 
the Senator from Vermont. The defini- 
tion says: 

Modify—to reduce in extent or degree; to 
moderate; qualify; lower. 


And furthermore this provision of the 

eorganization Act was passed to prevent 
the abuse which the conference report 
illustrates so manifestly. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I have used the 
English language for a great many years, 
not in all its purity, or with all the 
eloquence of which it is capable, and I 
learned only today for the first time that 
there was any meaning to the word 
“modify” which restricted it to detreas- 
ing instead of increasing. I do not be- 
lieve anyone on this floor so uses the 
word modify. I feel perfectly con- 
fident in stating that when any Senator 
employs the word in ordinary usage it 
means simply “to change somewhat” or 
“to change slightly.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in 
the conference report that was pre- 
sented by Senator La Follette at the time 
the Reorganization Act was adopted, this 
was the statement of the conferees—and 
I should like to have the Senator from 
Ohio pay attention to this: 

This section, in effect, makes specific the 
application to amendments in the nature of 
a substitute of the conference rules now 
applicable to numbered amendments, and 
will outlaw the expedient resorted to in re- 
cent years of conferees bringing back legis- 
lation not passed by either House. 


That is in the conference report pre- 
sented at the time the Reorganization 
Act was before the Congress. The state- 
ment is, “will outlaw the expedient re- 
sorted to in recent years of conferees 
bringing back legislation not passed by 
either House.” 

It has been agreed in this debate that 
the provision to which I have called at- 
tention was not passed by either House. 
I further quote Senator La Follette’s own 
words: 

We also propose to strengthen the rule 
insofar as conference committees are con- 
cerned, in an effort to confine them to mat- 
ters in disagreement between the two Houses. 


Clearly the intent of the Congress at 
the time it passed the Reorganization 
Act was to restrict conferees to the pro- 
visions contained in two bills, and to 
prohibit exactly the abuses illustrated 
here. 

Mr. LANGER. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware, replying 
before the Senator from Ohio does, that 
the definition given by the Senator from 
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Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] completely and 
thoroughly, in my opinion, answers the 
question. The conferees took under 
consideration the different bills, whether 
we call the provisions modifications or 
call them anything else. One bill had 
been passed by the House, another bill 
was passed by the Senate with section 1 
omitted, and one of the Senate members 
of the conference, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BaLtpwin], I think, made 
the motion to reduce the amount from 
one-half to one-fourth, and that was 
unanimously adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hesitate to raise 
a point of order against this particular 
provision, because I have no intention 
of trying to prohibit a vote by the Senate 
on the report, but I do want Senators 
to know what they are voting on. I 
want them clearly to understand that 
the conferees have brought back a pro- 
vision that was not submitted to them, 
which was a direct violation of the Re- 
organization Act, and at the time the 
Senate votes on the conference report, 
it can give consideration to that ques- 
tion. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
North Dakota one further question. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to call atten- 
tion to paragraph 3, in answer to the 
Senator’s question, and to say that the 
only other change in the bill was that 
the House bill did not contain a provi- 
sion of existing law allowing certain em- 
ployees of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation who had rendered 20 years of 
service to retire at 50 years of age. It 
had, however, approved that provision 
in a separate bill. The conference bill 
provides for continuing the retirement 
benefits to such members of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. President, I think I have stated all 
the changes between the various bills. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask one further question 
of the Senator from North Dakota, a 
question which has been the major point 
of contention ever since this legislation 
has been considered. I refer to the justi- 
fication for paying a bonus or premium 
to an employee who is involuntarily sep- 
arated from the service. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I shall 
be very glad to answer the question, 
which was asked at least a dozen times 
in the committee. 

The charge is made, Mr. President, 
that a man who is involuntarily sepa- 
rated can get six or seven thousand dol- 
lars More out of annuities than a man 
who stays on the job. Technically 
speaking, that is absolutely true. But a 
man must be in service for 25 years be- 
fore he can even involuntarily retire, and 
get -1l this six or seven thousand dollars. 

The point is, further, that a man often 
does not wish to retire voluntarily. A 
man may be on the job 25 years and have 
a right to retire, but he may say, “I want 
to stay on the job.” I called on the Civil 
Service Commission and asked them how 
many cases of that kind there would be, 
and they said it might apply to 1 case out 
of 10,000. We cannot make a law abso- 
lutely perfect, especially a law of the 
character of a retirement law. The point 
the Senator raises has been considered 
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time and time again by the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did the Senator from 
North Dakota say this would apply to 
only 1 case in 10,000? 

Mr. LANGER. Perhaps 1 out of 10,000, 
according to past experience, because 
the average employee wants to stay on 
the job. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Apparently the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has not had 
much experience with this matter. I 
wish to quote from the statement of the 
Civil Service Commission made before 
our committee by one of their represent- 
atives: 

The Civil Service Commission also has ad- 
vised me that there are in the Government 
service today about 47,000 people who will, 
during the next fiscal year, reach the age of 
55 and have 25 years of service or more. 

It is estimated that during the fiscal year 
1948 approximately 5 percent, or 2,350 of this 
number will involuntarily retire under sec- 
tion 1. 


Mr. LANGER. How many is that out 
of 2,000,000 employees? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That sounds much 
like some of the statements about the 
cost of the bill in the first place, that it 
would cost nothing, and now we under- 
stand that 1 man out of 10,000 will bene- 
fit by this provision. Can the Senator 
from North Dakota tell me who in the 
Civil Service Commission gave him his 
figures? The truth of the matter is that 
the total retirements in 1947 was 17,995. 
Of this total, 6,439 were involuntarily 
separated. 

Mr. LANGER. 
Senator from Delaware sat in the com- 
mittee when Mr. Flemming testified, and 
when we had before us experts from the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield the floor. 


I might say that the 


Mr. BALDWIN. Question has been 


raised about the conference committee, 
and what it has done with reference to 
the particular bill we are considering. 
I think an important point of procedure 
has been raised. It seems to me it is 
one which should be disposed of, and I 
hope that the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware will raise the point so that the 
Chair can pass upon it. 

Mr. President, the bill passed by the 
Senate did not alter the existing law 
with reference to the particular provi- 
sion now under discussion. The House 
bill contained in section 1, subsection 
(b), the following provision: 

Any officer or employee to whom this act 
applies who shall have attained or shall here- 
after attain the age of 55 years and have 
rendered at least 30 years of service com- 
puted as prescribed in section 5 of this act 
shall, upon separation from the service, be 
paid an annuity computed as provided in 
section 4 of this act, reduced by one-fourth 
of 1 percent for each full month such officer 
or employee is under the age of 60 years. 


I repeat, Mr. President, the bill as it 
passed the Senate did not alter the exist- 
ing law on this subject. The House bill 
contained the provision I have read. 
Therefore we had a variance between the 
Senate and the House and the issue was 
presented as to what action the confer- 
ence committee would take with refer- 
ence to this provision. 
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The distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota says that I am the Senator who 
made the motion, after the discussion, 
that the figure should be changed from 
one-half to one-fourth of 1 percent a 
month. I have no independent recollec- 
tion of that whatsoever. I had not sup- 
posed that what occurred in conference, 
as to who made motions and as to who 
said this or that, were matters for dis- 
cussion on the floor of the Senate. How- 
ever, there is no reason why they should 
not be. 

Be that as it may, I will say here now 
that I believe that in all justice, when 
a man has served his Government 30 
years and has reached the age of 55 
years, and desires to retire, he should be 
entitled to retirement without too se- 
vere a penalty. The justice of that ap- 
pealed to me, and that is why I suggested 
that the penalty be made one-fourth of 


‘1 percent per month instead of being left 


at one-half of 1 percent, as it was con- 
tained in the House bill. 

Now, as to the point of order, rule 
XXVII, paragraph 3 (a), provides: 


In any case in which a disagreement to 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute 
has been referred to conferees, it shall be in 
order for the conferees to report a substitute 
on the same subject matter; but they may 
not include in the report matter not com- 
mitted to them by either House. 


I submit, Mr. President, that this mat- 


ter was committed to the conference 
committee by the House, because there 
was a disagreement between the Senate 
version and the House version as regards 
this particular point. The rule con- 
tinues: 

They may, however, include in their report 
in any such case, matter which is a germane 
modification of subjects in disagreement. 


This subject obviously was in disagree- 
ment in the conference committee, as 
the respective bills showed on their face. 
The House bill having adopted a certain 
provision and the Senate having taken 
no particular action, it presented a ques- 
tion we had to settle in the conference 
committee, I submit, Mr. President, that 
under this particular rule the modifica- 
tion which the conference committee 
made of this provision is a proper modi- 
fication, and I am willing to stand by it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I still 
do not see how the Senator from Con- 
necticut can interpret $1,400 to be a 
modification of $1,100. Perhaps that is 
the way it is interpreted in Connecticut, 
but in Delaware we do not interpret it in 
that way. I admit, however, that it is 
the way it has been interpreted in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I want to say that 
$300 of the coinage of the realm is the 
same in Delaware as it is in Connecticut. 
On the other hand, not the technicality, 
Mr. President, but the justice of the pro- 
posal appealed to me. I had in mind 
the Connecticut State retirement act, 
which I say is even more generous in 
this regard than the Federal act is, be- 
cause we in Connecticut believe that a 
man who has served his government 30 
years and wants to retire at 55 should 
not, as is proposed by this particular bill, 
be penal’zed and be required to wait until 
he is 60 years old in order to do so. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I am going to agree 
with the Senator as to the justice of 
voluntary retirement after 30 years but 
I disagree with him as to his power as 
one of the members of the conference to 
write that provision into the bill in view 
of the fact that when the bill was before 
the Senate he did not mention it. I 
think that when the bill was up for con- 
sideration in the Senate was the time 
when the Senator ought to have made 
the suggestion and offered the change. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Isimply appeal to the 
language of the rule. It says: 

They— 


That is, the conference committee— 
may, however, include in their report in any 
such case matter which is a germane modifi- 
cation of subjects in disagreement. 


I submit that this is a germane modifi-- 
cation of the subject in disagreement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to proceed further, leaving 
that point for the moment, and take up 
the question of the bonus which is pro- 
posed to be paid to those who are in- 
voluntarily separated from the service. 
As I said in the beginning, that is the 
point to which I had raised the main 
objection to the bill. I should also like 
to point out that the conference report 
which is now before us contains practi- 
cally no difference with respect to and 
gives no additional benefit to the career 
employees, other than that which was 
provided for in the bill which passed the 
Senate. 

The other difference which the con- 
ferees have seen fit to make in their form 
of the bill, which was not included in 
the Senate bill, is a bonus or premium 
payment to all the employees of the many 
emergency agencies which were set up 
during the recent years, and in arrang- 
ing it so that when these agencies are 
liquidated we must pay a bonus of from 
$2,000 to $6,000 per individual to get 
rid of him. I do not now see and never 
have seen why we are obliged to do that. 
The employees in question took their 
positions with the various temporary 
agencies with the full knowledge that the 
Congress intended to liquidate those 
agencies as soon as possible. Therefore 
when we liquidate them I do not see why 
the employees have any claim for, or can 
call upon the Government for, any bonus. 
I have prepared a chart which I shall 
ask to have placed in the Recorp in a 
moment, which, among other things, 
gives figures dealing with the average 
employee of the Government, receiving 
a $3,000-a-year salary, who has worked 
25 years in the Government service and 
desires to retire at the age of 55. I am 
not questioning the right of the employee 
to retire. That has nothing to do with 
it. But if we want to liquidate the 
agency by which he is employed, at a 
certain date, and he is involuntarily re- 
tired from the service, rather than vol- 
untarily retired, it makes a difference of 
$2,455 in the payment he receives. He 
receives $2,455 more if involuntarily sep- 
arated. If he is an executive of one of 
the temporary agencies which is abol- 
ished, he would benefit even more. If 
he were a $10,000-a-year executive, we 
would pay him $6,703 more than other- 
wise if he were retired involuntarily. 
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As to how that would work, let us take 
for example one of the employees of the 
Civil Service Committee who happens to 
be on the floor of the Senate at-the mo- 
ment. He will have 25 years’ service 
with the Government at the end of the 
term of the Senator from North Dakota. 
I am speaking of Mr. Phenix. He will 
have 25 years of Government service in 
about 1952. If the Senate Civil Service 
Committee decides it no longer needs his 
service, it will cost the Government 
about $6,700 to get rid of him. Why 
should we penalize the taxpayers in such 
amanner? It is my opinion that if we 
should decide to liquidate a particular 
service, and a man employed in that 
service should submit his resignation, he 
would be more entitled to additional pay- 
ment than if he sits down and refuses to 
resign and we are obliged to discharge 
him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
chart to which I just referred, which is 
signed by an agent of the Civil Service 
Commission, confirming the figures I 
have just presented. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the R&corD, as 
follows: 


Comparison of annuities under H. R. 4127 
{Age et retirement. £5; years of service, 25} 


Annuities to be received 


Average salary, | Average salary, 
$3,000 


$10,000 


Volun-| Involun-| Volun- | Involun 
tary tary tary tary 
retire- | retire- | retire- | retire- 
ment ment 


1248, at age £5... 
1949__.. 


PUNTA a ests 
RN ON Ut GO Gt OT OO Or GF 


23, 082. 81 
2, 457. 81 


56, 250 | 62, 953. 12 
Difference 6, 703. 12 





1 Extended according to life expectancies. The life 
expectancy is based upon the age of the annuitant at 
commencement of the annuity. At age 55 it is 19.80 
years; at age 62, 15 years, according to the U. S, Civil 
Service Commission mortality table for service annui- 
tants. 

28 years. 

Calculations verified by E. J. Hickey, Associate 
Chief, Retirement Division, CSC, 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, may I 
ask the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware under what section he claims such 
a result is accomplished? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Under paragraph 
(c), which is found at the bottom of 
page 1 of the conference report. The 
paragraph reads as follows: 


(c) Any officer or employee to whom this 
act applies, after having rendered at least 
25 years of service computed as prescribed in 
section 5 of this act, shall, upon involun- 
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tary separation from the service not by re- 
moval for cause on charges of misconduct or 
delinquency, be paid an immediate life an- 
nuity computed as provided in section 4 of 
this act reduced by one-fourth of 1 percent. 


If he resigns he is not entitled to its 
provisions. He has to wait until he is 
62 before he can receive a pension. But 
if he is discharged, he can be placed on 
an immediate annuity regardless of his 
age. I do not see why we have to pay 
a bonus to these “veterans” of the OPA, 
the WPA, and the various other alpha- 
betical agencies in order to get rid of 
them, when we decide to close up the 
agencies. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I am 
willing to concede that there is a possi- 
bility that the provision which my dis- 
tinguished friend has discussed will work 
out as he says it will work out. On the 
other hand, I think there is a great deal 
to be said on the other side of the case. 
Cf course, the fundamental basis and 
purpose of the act is to keep a competent 
and needed Federal employee in the Fed- 
eral service as long as we can keep him, 
up until he is 60 years of age. Conse- 
quently we adopt the policy in this bill 
of trying to encourage them to stay, and 
making it difficult for them to get their 
full benefits by quitting. If a man could 
voluntarily quit after serving 25 years 
in the Government service and get the 
full annuity, we would not have a 30- 
year act, but a 25-year act. 

On the other hand, if a man has served 
25 years in the Federal service and then 
is discharged, or involuntarily separated 
from the Federal service, not at his own 
will, but at the will of his employer, it 
seems to me that under those circum- 
stances, the Government having indi- 
cated by letting him go that it does not 
desire his services any longer, he ought 
not to be required to wait until he be- 
comes 60 years of age in order to get his 
pension. It seems to me that he should 
be entitled to get what the law would 
allow him had he reached the retirement 
age provided for in the act, less the pen- 
alty of one-fourth of 1 percent per month 
for 5 years, which he cannot reach be- 
cause of the fact that his employer has 
let him go. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall be glad to 
yield in just a moment. I should like to 
reply to the Senator from Connecticut. 
Perhaps the point which he has raised 
would be well taken in any other period 
except a period when we are endeavor- 
ing to reduce the Government pay roll. 
We now have more than 2,000,000 em- 
ployees on the Government pay roll. 
Surely the Senator is not advocating 
that we keep, those employees until they 
have all had 30 years of service. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I am not advocating 
any such thing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We are in a posi- 
tion where we must get rid of some of 
those employees. Many of them can go 
out into industry and get jobs. Suppose 
we are liquidating an agency, effective 
March 1 of this year, for example, and 
one of the employees has an opportunity 
to obtain gainful employment 2 or 3 
weeks before the agency closes, I do not 
see why we should make it penalize him 
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$5,000 or $6,000 for resigning. I do not 
see any sense in it. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

_Mr. BALDWIN. My distinguished 
friend started by saying that this pro- 
vision protected employees who came 
into the Government service during the 
War years, and during the years im- 
mediately preceding the war. I have 
discussed this subject with a great many 
persons. Because of the apparent in- 
justice involved, I have given the ques- 
tion considerable thought. 

Let me point out that this provision 
does not apply to any employee who has 
not had 25 years of service. He must 
have worked for 25 years for the Federal 
Government. That indicates that he did 
not come in during the war, or imme- 
diately before the war, but had been in 
the Federal service for a long time. 

Furthermore, under the civil-service 
regulations, a man who has that length 
of seniority is entitled to be retained 
when men with fewer years of service are 
let go. So it seems to me that this pro- 
vision is consistent with the regulations. 

I am just as anxious to get rid of 
unnecessary Federal employees as is any 
other Member of this body. I think it 
must be done. I know that probably 
there are men who have served the Gov- 
ernment for 25 years who have not given 
faithful, loyal service; but I also be- 
lieve that there are many employees who 
have served the Government for 25 years 
who have given it loyal and faithful 
service. I belteve that if we tell them 
that they are no longer needed and that 
they must go, we should give them the 
immediate benefit of what they had ac- 
crued in the way of benefits under the 
Retirement Act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to. ad- 
dress a question to the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut. Am I to 
understand that he would defend this 
principle only as it applies to employees 
with 25 years’ service? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Yes; and that is all it 
applies to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I understand, the 
Senator would not defend the principle 
if I show later it were applied to an 
employee with only 5 or 10 years’ service. 

Mr. BALDWIN. That is true. 

Mr. LANGER rose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall answer that 
contention in just a moment. In the 
meantime I yield to the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HICKENLOOPER], and then the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER]. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. What is pending before 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report on the civil-service retirement 
bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Has a point of order been 
made against the conference report? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not 
up to this time. 


The 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to ask the Senator from Delaware a 
question or two. 

Am I to understand the position of 
the Senator from Delaware to be that 
under this bill a man whose services are 
involuntarily terminated, and who has 
been in the Federal service for 25 years, 
may retire with substantially equivalent 
retirement benefits as though he had 
remained in the service until he reached 
the age of 60? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; not exactly. His 
benefits will be reduced by 15 percent. 
I am not arguing about the reduction; 
but that privilege applies only if he is 
involuntarily separated. If he is volun- 
tarily separated, he must wait until he 
is 62 before he gets anything whatso- 
ever. That makes a difference of ap- 
proximately 15 percent. He receives 15 
percent more if he is involuntarily sep- 
arated than he would receive if he re- 
signed. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Let me ask 
one further question. Let us assume 
that a department head or agency head 
were willing to cooperate with certain 
employees who had had, let us say, 25 
years of service. Suppose that with their 
knowledge and consent he wrote them 
letters, for reasons of his own, perhaps, 
saying, “Your services are no longer 
needed in this department. Therefore 
your service is terminated.” Would not 


Presi- 


that afford opportunity for a colossal 


retirement racket in the Federal service? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It would; and that 
is the reason why I have argued against 
that principle. What the Senator de- 
scribes is being done. Over 60 percent 
of the employees in that category are 
leaving through involuntary separation 
today. 

Some time ago I pointed out the case 
of a man who is now in Greece, working 
on the Greek program. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission created a job especially 
for that man. The job lasted only 90 
days. He paid in approximately $50 
during that period and then was invol- 
untarily separated from the service. No 
one knows what he was doing. However, 
he was scheduled to receive $9,000 more 
for the involuntary separation. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Is it not true that that 
could not happen under the provisions of 
the bill? Did he not attempt to tack var- 
ious services together to get the 25 years? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He did. 

Mr. TAFT. And he had not paid for 
the earlier service. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He had paid for part 
of it, but he could still do what has been 
described, and he did it. 

Mr. TAFT. But he could not do it un- 
der the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The record of this 
case is in the Civil Service Commission 
files, and that man will today, under this 
bill, get an additional increase. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator is speaking 
about the old law. Is it not true that he 
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could not do it under the provisions of 
this bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; it is not true. 

Mr. TAFT. Why not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I stated before, as 
an example, Mr. Phenix, who is now 
seated beside the Senator from Ohio, 
will have 25 years’ service at the end of 
the term of the Senator from North Da- 
kota. Let us assume that his average 
salary is $10,000. If the Senator from 
North Dakota does not come back, and 
the committee decides to get rid of Mr. 
Phenix, it will cost the taxpayers $6,703 
additional. 

Mr. TAFT. What difference does it 
make? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It makes a great 
difference as I see it. 

Mr. TAFT. It does not make any dif- 
ference. Here is a man who has served 
the Federal Government for 25 years. 
He has paid in, under compulsory re- 
quirements, 5 percent of his salary for 
most of that period of 25 years—probably 
all of it. . 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but why is he 
entitled to $6,703 for being fired? He is 
entitled only to so much, which should 
be based solely upon years of service and 
contributions to the retirement fund. 

Mr. TAFT. He has paid in 5 percent 
of his salary over a long pericd. He 
has a vested interest in an annuity be- 
ginning at age 62. What the bill pro- 
vides is that if he is fired at age 55, he 
will receive an annuity based on the age- 
62 annuity to which he is clearly legally 
entitled—he has paid for it—reduced by 
3 percent a year for every year that he 
is less than 60 years old. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not exactly 
correct. 

Mr. TAFT. As I understand, the only 
thing the Senator is objecting to is that 
if a man voluntarily retires, say at age 
55, and has had only 25 years’ service, 
he gets a deferred annuity beginning at 
age 62; but since he has voluntarily re- 
tired, he can work for 7 years. Pre- 
sumably he would not have retired if he 
did not have another job for those 7 
years. ; 

He has a vested interest in an annuity 
at age 62. The Senator objects because, 
if a man is involuntarily separated at 
age 55, and presumably would have no 
job, he could get an annuity beginning 
at once, which annuity, beginning at 
once, would be reduced from the de- 
ferred annuity at age 62. 

It is true, as the Senator says, that if 
we take the actuarial value of the an- 
nuity beginning at age 55, it is some- 
what more than the present actuarial 
value of the annuity which would begin 
at age 62. That is the discrimination of 
which the Senator complains. But it 
seems to me it is a rather minor differ- 
ence. It is not any considerable percent- 
age. A man who is fired receives a much 
lower annuity than he would receive if 
he served until age 62 and got the full 
annuity to which he would be entitled. 

So I think the Senator is enlarging 
what may. be a proper criticism of a 
slight differential, into something in im- 
portance way beyond what is justified by 
the importance of the matter about 
which he complains. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, when 
this measure was before the committee 
I never objected to a reduction, on a 
formula basis, for those employees of age 
55. In fact, I approved it. But I do 
object to any difference in the formula 
as between a man who separates on a 
voluntary basis and a man who separates 
on an involuntary basis. 

Mr. TAFT. Myr. President, I do not 
think we want to encourage people to 
separate from the service voluntarily be- 
fore age 60 or 62. I donot think it would 
be good policy to encourage that or to 
have that done. Ordinarily a man who 
retires voluntarily at age 55 does so be- 
cause he has a better job somewhere else. 
That is perfectly proper, except that 
under those circumstances he would re- 
ceive the salary for the better job from 
age 55 to age 62, and then would receive 
the full annuity beginning with age 62. 
So such men are well off. 

Now we are reducing the number of 
employees of the Federal Government. 
We have reduced the number from 
3,000,000 to 2,000,000 during the past 
year. We are reducing the New Deal 
bureaus, if you please. Perhaps some 
employees of those bureaus came to them 
after serving other Government agencies 
in the past, and perhaps some of them 
have served for 25 years. In that case, 
such persons, when dismissed because of 
the closing of New Deal bureaus, perhaps 
could not get other jobs, being at age 
50 or 55, for it is not an easy thing for a 
man to get another job when he has 
reached age 50 or 55. If we choose to 
say to them, “You are dropped, not be- 
cause of cause, but simply because we no 
longer have a place for you,” and then 
if we say to them, “All right, you can have 
an annuity right away, but it is going 
to be for a lesser amount than what you 
would receive if you continued to serve 
until age 62,” that does not seem un- 
reasonable. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I should like to 
point out that the practical effect of this 
amendment is to require a man to serve 
until age 60 or 62 or until he has had £9 
years of service. That should not be the 
case. A Government employee under 
this bill will be able to retire at age 45, 
if he wishes to do so and can maneuver 
an involuntary notice. ‘Yet the Senator 
from Ohio has referred to age 55 as per- 
haps the minimum age allowed. 

Mr. TAFT. Lonly used age 55 in mak- 
ing a comparison between a man volun- 
tarily retiring and a man involuntarily 
retiring. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But under this con- 
ference report a man who resigns from 
the Government service must wait until 
he is 62 years of age before he can re- 
ceive any annuity payments. 

Mr. TAFT. But why should he re- 
sign? He can continue to serve the Gov- 
ernment and can get his full salary until 
age 62. So why should he resign? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am afraid I shall 
have to agree with the Senator from Ohio 
on that point, but I do not think that 
should be the situation if we are to get rid 
of a substantial number of the present 
Government employees. Either they 
should be permitted to resign or we shall 
have to discharge large numbers of them. 
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However, if we discharge them, the cost 
to the Government will be greater, as I 
have already pointed out in the case of 
the Solid Fuels Administration. The cost 
to the Government was an average of ap- 
proximately $2,000 for each employee 
who was discharged when the Govern- 
ment closed the Solid Fuels Administra- 
tion—in other words, $2,000 more than if 
those employees had voluntarily left. 
The exact difference under S. 637 for 
each such employee was $1,991. Ido not 
see why we had to do that. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Ohio the same question I asked the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut; namely, would 
the Senator defend this principle if it 
applied to persons with less than 25 years 
of service, or is the Senator applying it 
only to those who have had 25 years of 
service? 

Mr. TAFT. Only to those with 25 
years of service. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If I could show the 
Senator that this would apply to other 
than those with 25 years of service, what 
would be the Senator’s position then? 

Mr. TAFT. I said I was opposed to 
applying it to persons who had less than 
25 years of service. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr.CAIN. The Senator has suggested 
that employees who are separated after 
much less than 25 years of service are 
to benefit from the provisions of this 
measure. If that be so, what effect will 
this measure have upon temporary war- 
bureau employees, whose bureaus al- 
ready have been liquidated? Are we 
Passing a measure which carries a retro- 
active commitment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, let 
me inquire whether the Senator from 
North Dakota wishes to answer that 
question and state his position before I 
answer. 

Mr. LANGER. No; but I should like 
to ask the Senator from Delaware a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to have an 
answer to my question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I shall answer 
it. Yes, Mr. President, I shall answer 
the question for the Senator from Ohio 
and the Senator from Connecticut and 
the Senator from Washington. This 
measure is retroactive, and it pays a 
premium to employees who have been 
fired, as against those who have not been 
fired. In other words, under this meas- 
ure, employees who have been fired 
would be paid more than they would have 
been paid if they had not been fired. I 
can show the provisions which have that 
effect. 

Mr. CAIN. Does the Senator refer to 
employees of less than 25 years of service? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; and to those 
with as little as 5 years of service. 

Mr. CAIN. The junior Senator from 
Washington is therefore confronted with 
a contradiction, inasmuch as the authors 
of this measure are making an entirely 
different statement and are proceeding 
on the basis of an entirely different 
premise. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill as passed by 
the Senate did not provide any benefits 
for employees involuntarily separated 
regardless of years of service. We struck 
out those provisions. But the conferees 
have eliminated that action on our part 
and have reinstated the provisions; and 
under the measure now before us such 
employees would get an _ additional 
benefit. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator please state what he is charg- 
ing against the conference report? How 
can a man who serves for 5 years and 
then is discharged get anything under 
this measure? Will the Senator point 
out clearly where he finds any such au- 
thority in the conference report? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I refer the Senator 
to page 6 of the conference report, under 
section 8. I should like to read it: 

In case any official or employee shall have 
been separated subsequent to January 23, 
1942, and prior to the effective date of this 
act and have acquired title to an annuity 
under,section 7 of the act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, beginning after such effective date, 
his rights shall be determined and annuity 
computed as though this act had not been 
enacted. 


In other words, if he separated on an 
involuntary basis, under the old act, 
which was section 7, his annuity would 
be computed under the old law, which 
would give him about 25 percent more 
than is provided under the conference 
report. 

Mr. TAFT. Two or three years ago the 
Congress passed a law which said this to 
all such persons: “We are not taking 
away the rights given for 2 years, but 
we are not giving them to anyone here- 
after.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
differ with the Senator from Ohio. If he 
will read the Senate bill, as passed by the 
Senate, he will find that it provided that 
those annuitants would have their an- 
nuities computed as if this act had been 
enacted. But this conference report 
means, for instance, that if we liquidated 
a Government agency during the past 
year or two, and if thereby a Government 
employee who had 5 or 10 years of serv- 
ice—of course, he would have to have 
over 5 years of service with the Govern- 
ment—lost his position on an involun- 
tary basis—let us say he was then 490 or 
45 years of age—thereafter, at age 62, he 
would be entitled to an annuity based on 
the years of service he rendered the Gov- 
erhment. But under the old law, the 
proposed provision as to involuntary sep- 
aration would give him about 25 percent 
more than similar employees will get un- 
der this conference report. But in order 
to do that, we are taking away benefits 
from the group of employees who re- 
signed. Under this measure they will get 
absolutely no benefits whatsoever. I am 
speaking of those 147,800 employees who 
have resigned but as yet have not reached 
retiremient age. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am sorry, 
but I entirely disagree with the whole 
interpretation made by the Senator from 
Delaware. I think he is completely 
wrong in his interpretation of this sec- 
tion. 
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Under the law passed some years ago, 
it is provided that any official or em- 
ployee to whom this act applies, who 
shall have been. involuntarily separated 
prior to January 30, 1947, will acquire 
title to a certain annuity calculated in 
a certain way. 

All that this conference report pro- 
vides is that in case he shall have ac- 
quired title to the annuity under sec- 
tion 7 of the act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, his rights shall be determined 
and annuity computed as though this act’ 
has not been enacted. If he has ac- 
quired a vested right to an annuity, he 
gets it. That is all there is to it. By 
changing the law or repealing it—or, at 
least, if it expired by way of limitation— 
we do not take away anything he had. 
That is the only possible interpretation 
of the conference report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If that is the only 
possible interpretation of the conference 
report—which is true—let me point out 
that at the time when the bill was passed, 
the Senator from Ohio agreed with me 
that we should add the amendment I 
proposed and should compute the annui- 
ties on the basis of the new act in order 
to correct these inequities. I should like 
to ask why an employee who had 10 years 
of service and was dismissed from the 
service last year should get a larger an- 
nuity than the one received by an em- 
ployee who serves for 10 years under this 
act. Why should we give such special 
privileges? 

Mr. TAFT. Because the act was 
passed, but we thought it was too lib- 
eral, so we cut down the liberality. As 
a matter of fact, the calculation of the 
accountants shows that if the Senator’s 
amendment had gone into effect, it 
would have cost $68,000,000 more money, 
instead of less money. That was the 
showing made to the conference commit- 
tee, and that is the principal reason they 
removed it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, that 
is one of the arguments that was made, 
but it is not a solid argument. It would 
have cost more money for those who 
were separated on a voluntary basis, but 
it would reduce the payments to those 
who were separated involuntarily. Ac- 
cording to the Civil Service Commission, 
there are now 223,600 employees who 
have left the service during the past 12 
months and are eligible for retirement 
under section 7 of the old act, 147,800 of 
whom left on a voluntary basis. In the 
event the conference report is adopted, 
those 147,800 employees would receive 
absolutely no increase whatever. Under 
the provisions of this act, they are not 
on the annuitant rolls, therefore they do 
not come under the provision which 
grants that increase, nor do they get an 
increase under the formula, because they 
cannot recompute the formula under the 
more liberal provisions of this act. We 
are doing that solely for the purpose of 
taking care of 75,800 who were fired, so 
that they can get an additional 25 per- 
cent, and we are taking away from those 
who resigned and giving to the ones who 
were dismissed, the 5-and-10-year men, 
and equalizing, about the same cost. If 
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the Senator from Ohio has said some- 
body told him it would cost $68,000,000, I 
wish the Senator would tell me who it 
was that told him. Ido not have much 
confidence in the figure of $68,000,000. 

Mr. TAFT. .The Senator has asked me 
to state. This is a memorandum pre- 
pared as I understand it by the board of 
actuaries, which says: 

With regard to the two amendments of 
Senator WiILL1aAMs, one would have cost the 
fund an amount having a present worth of 
$68,000,000, and the other would have re- 
quired the recomputation of more than 120,- 
000 annuities, which would take 3 years and 
cost $500,000 to do the recomputations alone. 
It would have worked a particular hardship 
on many of the low annuitants whom we are 
trying to help. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator tell me who signed the mem- 
orandum? 

Mr. TAFT. It is a memorandum from 
the Board of Actuaries. I do not know 
who signed it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Was that prepared 
by Mr. Phenix, the same man who has 
been producing the other wild guesses 
as to the total cost of the bill? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Phenix says he agrees 
with the report of the Board of Actu- 
aries. He is not himself a member of 
the Board, but he was with them when 
they were working on the question and 
discussed the matter with them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio realizes that the man 
who advised him stocd to gain $6,703 
under the provisions of this amendment 
which he was advocating. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Senator’s im- 
putations are unfair to Mr. Phenix. This 
is not his memorandum. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it will 
be remembered that when we first took 
this bill, it was said it was not going to 
cost us anything. Since then there have 
been estimates that it would cost $15,- 
000,000, $39,000,000, $105,000,000, $139,- 
000,000, and various other amounts. I 
wonder whether any of the employees of 
whom the Senator from North Dakota 
and the Senator from Ohio now speak 
have ever given a revised estimate of the 
cost. All these estimates were agreed 
to by these same experts. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have a 
revised estimate. It is contained in a 
letter addressed to the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], as chairman 
of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, and it is signed by Warren 
B. Irons, Chief of the Retirement Divi- 
sion. This estimate says that the bill, as 
passed by the House, imposed a total ex- 
pense on the Government of $303,000,000. 
It may be expressed in this way: Over 
the existing charges, the bill, as passed 
by the House, made an increase of $84,- 
000,000. The conference bill makes an 
increase of $62,000,000 over the existing 
law. The total cost to the Government 
today of $286,009,000 a year represents 
the Government’s share of the retirement 
system. 

Mr. President, I ask that this computa- 
tion be inserted in the ReEcorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 
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There being no objection, the compu- 
tation was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


UNITED STATES 
Civit SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1948. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: This letter is writ- 
ten in response to a telephone request made 
to us by Mr. John D. Phenix of your staff. 

On January 16, 1948, a report on the com- 
parative costs of the present civil-service 
retirement system and H. R. 4127 as passed 
by the House of Representatives was sub- 
mitted to you by an actuarial group com- 
posed of the Board of Actuaries, the actuary 
of your committee staff, and the Actuary of 
the Commission. We have subsequently 
estimated the cost of H. R. 4127 as approved 
by the conference committee on February 6, 
1948, basing such estimate on the report 
mentioned above. 


Statement of Government cost, H. R. 4127 


Percent 


of pay Annual 


amount 


Millions 
$308 


. 80 percent maximum (sec. 4)--.-- r -3 
. Optional refund under 20 years 
(see. 7) . 23 —10 
. Separated employees retain pres- 
ent deferred annuity rights 
(sec. 8) -3 
. Interest on optional deposits 
-—4 


. Change in widow’s benefits (in- 
cluding lump-sum provisions) 
SE id inateintinseocesbaee 

. Survivor benefits for retired em- 
ployees (sec. 12) 


. Bill approved by conference, 
. Present law 


. Increased cost of H, R. 4127 
NoTe.—Changes in sections 1 (b) and 1 (c) 
have an offsetting effect on cost and are not 
included in above statement. 

Mr. Phenix has also asked how much would 
be required for personal services to recom- 
pute all annuities as would be required by 
section 8 of H. R. 4127 as passed by the Sen- 
ate. We estimate that this provision would 
require a deficiency appropriation of approxi- 
mately $500,000. 

Sincerely yours, 
WarREN B. IRONS, 
Chief, Retirement Division. 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Delaware yield the 
floor? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, be- 
fore the debate is ended, I should like to 
say that I think our distinguished col- 
league from Delaware is entitled to a 
great deal of credit. He has given much 
time and study to this whole bill, and 
he has, by virtue of that fact, made the 
other members of the committee more 
keenly alive to the extreme difficulties 
and the great complexities involved in 
legislation of this type. It may be that 
the bill permits some inequities which 
we cannot fully now foresee. On the 
other hand, I think the arguments 
on the other side outweigh them. 
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It is true that if a man is involun- 
tarily separated from the service after 
25 years, he will get more money 
than a man who voluntarily resigns at 
that time, but there is a good argument 
for keeping a man on the job so that he 
cannot voluntarily resign, and there is 
a good reason for treating with justice 
those who are forced to retire from the 
Government service perhaps before they 
want to do so, and who by virtue of that 
fact must take substantially less than 
they ordinarily would receive. 

We have worked hard on this bill and 
have spent a great deal of time on it, the 
staff has worked hard, and there is noth- 
ing more difficult I think than trying to 
look into the future to see exactly how 
the provisions of a bill of this kind are 
going to work out in practice. But this 
Congress is in session every year, and if 
there are injustices in the bill, they can 
be corrected. 

There is one thing I should like fur- 
ther to point out, and that is this. I 
may have misunderstood my distin- 
guished friend from Delaware when he 
said that those who have already retired 
did not receive any increased benefits 
under this act. I want to point to sec- 
tion 8 of the act, which goes into the 
question of benefits for those who have 
already retired, and tries to equalize 
their situation with men or women whose 
periods of retirement have not yet been 
reached. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to interrupt the Senator from 
Connecticut at this point. I did not say 
there were no benefits accruing to those 
who had retired, that is, those who were 
on the annuity rolls. They get the 25- 
percent increase or the $360, whichever 
it may be, but what I said was that there 
are 147,800 employees who have resigned 
from the Government service during the 
past 12 months, according to figures fur- 
nished by the Civil Service Commission 
itself, who will be eligible to receive re- 
tirement benefits when they reach the 
age of 62. They are not on the rolls now. 
Therefore they are not eligible for an 
increase in the annuities by reason of 
computations under section 8, to which 
the Senator from Connecticut has re- 
ferred, nor are they eligible for a re- 
computation under section 4, which is 
more liberal, because the amendment 
that I submitted was rejected by the con- 
ferees and the conference report now 
distinctly provides that they must com- 
pute their annuities as if: this bill had 
never been passed. 

Therefore there is no way—and I have 
verified this with legal counsel of the 
Retirement Division—in which such em- 
ployees can receive one single penny of 
benefit from that provision of the bill. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit that I do not yet understand just 
what my friend means. It seems to me 
the bill accomplishes approximately what 
an insurance policy would accomplish. 
If we want voluntarily to end it, it can be 
ended, and certain benefits given when 
that is done. There is a certain amount 
of paid-up insurance and a certain cash 
surrender value. If, after a period of 
service, a man wishes to stop and to 
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leave his money in the retirement fund, 
he can do that, and, at the age of 62 
years, he can receive his retirement bene- 
fits. But, obviously, Mr. President, this 
bill cannot go back over the years and 
correct all the inequities down through 
the past. It does not pretend to do that. 
I doubt very much that it could success- 
fully accomplish that. I think on the 
face of it, it is a fair bill. I am willing to 
concede that, technically worked out, 
there might appear to be some needed 
adjustments, but there are other argu- 
ments in its favor which, in my judgment, 
far outweigh such adjustments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want 
to point out one further inequity in the 
bill between voluntary and involuntary 
separation. Under its provisions, those 
who are already on the annuity rolls are 
granted an increase which ranges to 25 
percent, based upon the amount they are 
now receiving, but in no case would they 
receive an increase greater than 25 per- 
cent, except as applied to those who are 
on the annuitant rolls, in the case of 
an involuntary separation, in which 
cases there are inequities. I do not want 


, Age at 
Years | “com- 


Average 
salary 


Present law~ 2 ss $2, £82. 34) $683. is nein atelia 
Conference agreement. -... 28 55 2, 882. 34 


Annuity} 
aw arded| expect- 
aw arded ancy 
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to use the name of the employee whom 
I have in mind, but this employee would 
receive en increase, under the provisions 
of the bill, due solely to the fact that 
he was involuntarily separated, of over 
100 percent. All employees do not re- 
ceive that much, but the increases range 
from 25 percent for those voluntarily 
separated up to as high as 100 percent 
for some who were involuntarily sep- 
arated. The particular employee whom 
I have in mind is receiving an annuity 
of $683.88. He began receiving that 
amount last October. The minute this 
bill becomes effective his benefits will be 
increased to $1,292.34, or over 100 per- 
cent. Had he resigned, he would receive 
only a 25-percent increase. He will re- 
ceive four times as much for being fired. 

That is an extreme case. I should like 
to place its details in the Recorp, with the 
exception of the man’s name. I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
in connection with that case be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


In- 
Annuity crease | Total in- 
per crease 
annum 


Total 
annuity 


Years 
of life 


19, a $13, 540, 82 
19. eo) 25, 588. 821) 


|| S008. 7“ C47. 50 


| $1, 292. " 


Mr. X, twenty-seventh employee to be involuntarily separated from service during Cctober 1£47. 
58. 


Amount of contributions: $2,264. 


This annuitant is eligible for the increase listed above on the basis of the retroactive clause, sce. 1 (c) of the con- 


ference report, which states: ‘* 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I shall 
ask that the conference report be re- 
jected. I wish to make it plain, at the 
time I ask it, that Iam not trying to delay 
the passage of the bill as it applies to 
service employees. If the conference re- 
port be rejected and the provision which 
pays bonuses to employees be removed, 
I shall be one of the first to support the 
bill. But I do not think it is fair, in any 
case, to pay such a large sum simply be- 
cause the employee happened to be fired 
last October instead of resigning. Ac- 
cording to the Civil Service Commission 
there are 2,350 similar cases. This chart 
shows that this Mr. X will receive under 
the provisions of this bill a bonus of 
$12,047.50. I do not see any sense in thus 
dipping into the retirement fund which 
was built up by the career employees 
themselves. We are charging them an 
additional 1 percent to pay bonuses to 
men who have been fired. Most of them 
were political pets; otherwise they would 
never have been able to maneuver them- 
selves into such a position of getting 
these involuntary separations. 

I hope therefore that the conference 
report will be rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to, 


ELIGIBILITY FOR BURIAL IN NATIONAL 
CEMETERIES — 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, yester- 
day Senate bill 1620, to establish eli- 
gibility for burial in national cemeteries, 


This subsection shall become effective July 1, 1947. 


was passed by the Senate. There are cer- 
tain clerical corrections, which should be 
made, and I ask unanimous consent to 
reconsider the votes by which the bill 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
in order to make such corrections at this 
time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
changes are three in number. The words 
“Secretary of War’ appearing in three 
places should be changed to “Secretary 
of the Army.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are 
those the only amendments requested? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendments are made, 
and, without objection, the bill as 
amended is passed. 


ALLOCATION AND CONTROL OF GRAIN 
FOR DISTILLING PURPOSES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The understand- 
ing of the junior Senator from Califor- 
nia is that now that we have agreed to 
the conference report on the civil-serv- 
ice retirement bill, under the agreement 
of yesterday, Senate Joint Resolution 186 
relating to the allocation of grain is be- 
fore the Senate. Is that understand- 
ing correct? 


The 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is 
correct and the pending question is the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] to Senate 
Joint Resolution 186. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, few issues 
have been debated in Congress more 
thoroughly or over a longer period than 
the St. Lawrence seaway proposal, which 
is now formally before the Senate for the 
third time during the 15 years the senior 
Senator from Virginia has been a Mem- 
ber of this body. 

The resolution now pending would 
legalize agreements between the United 
States and Canada for construction of a 
deep-water seaway of approximately 
2,500 miles from Duluth to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and this time there is a power 
project attached as an adjunct. De- 
pending upon the agreements worked out 
under this legislation, tolls may be 
charged on seaway traffic with a view 
toward self-liquidation. 

Each time the project is brought up it 
is on somewhat a different basis as to 
justification and legislative process. 
Each time the Senator from Virginia has 
studied the aspects of the project dili- 
gently, and he has listened to the debate 
intently. Each time he has concluded 
to oppose it. 

This time his conclusions are the same. 
On the basis of careful examination of 
his own, and analysis of all the claims 
which have been made, this project in- 
volving at least a billion dollars—mostly 
American money—cannot be justified at 
this time in terms of the tremendous 
outlay of public funds, materials, and 
labor, even if no other considerations 
were involved. 

But in addition to these elements of 
inflation, there are other considerations, 
such as the question of treaty versus 
agreement, the national-defense conten- 
tions, the cost and economic possibil- 
ities of the project, the views of the Ca- 
nadians, who must be a part to any 
agreement, and the provisions of the 
resolution itself. There are other con- 
siderations, of course, but those men- 
tioned are of national and international 
significance which are in addition to a 
great many more sectional and local 
aspects. 

Taking these national and interna- 
tional matters up in order, the first is: 

TREATY VERSUS AGREEMENT 


Relations between the United States 
and Canada, which are those of good 
neighbors at their best, are the result of 
a long line of well-considered treaties, 
mutually made and mutually respected. 

This is especially true with respect to 
use and development of boundary waters 
between the two countries which have 
been worked out almost invariably on 
the basis of treaties which, for the 
United States, have been approved in 
each case dy the required two-thirds vote 
in the Senate. 

Among these treaties governing navi- 
gational and other privileges on the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River 
have been: First, the Treaty of Amity, 
Commerce, and Navigation of 1794; sec- 
ond, the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854; 
third, the Treaty of Washington in 1871; 
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and fourth, the Boundary Waters Treaty 
of 1909. 

The feasibility of the St. Lawrence 
seaway has been the subject of investi- 
gation and recommendation since 1895, 
and it finally was made the subject of 
a treaty which the Senate, after careful 
consideration of its international aspects, 
rejected in 1934 by a vote which was 13 
short of the necessary two-thirds. 

When the conventional approach 
failed, proponents began a relentless ef- 
fort to bypass the tried and proven treaty 
processes wisely prescribed in the Consti- 
tution. They sought statutory approval 
of an executive agreement which would 
require only a simple majority vote. Un- 
der the chairmanship of Senator Over- 
TON, a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee declined to approve 
this approach, but before the full com- 
mittee could act, a new tack was taken. 
This was in the form of an amendment 
to the rivers and harbors bill of 1944. 
Here again, this time as a public works 
project, the Senate defeated the proposal. 
The vote was 25 for and 56 against. 

Now the proposal is back before the 
Senate, this time with a remarkable new 
look. 

It is not in the form of a treaty, but it 
comes with the approval of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, which pre- 
viously recommended treaty procedure 
on February 15, 1933. 

It is in the form of statutory approval 
cf an executive agreement, which the 
Committee on Commerce did not ap- 
prove, and which was specifically disap- 
proved by its subcommittee. 

Opposition to this method has been 
summed up in a special Library of Con- 
gress study of the project which sets 
forth the opinions of numerous authori- 
ties who believe the seaway is more prop- 
erly the subject for a treaty, and that its 
character is not changed by any execu- 
tive agreement which may have been 
made. Sovereign rights of each nation 
are involved, and executive agreements, 
even with statutory approval, may be 
altered by unilateral action. 

The majority leader of the Senate, the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. WuITE], whose 
natural wisdom is sharpened by his long 
experience, states the situation succinctly 
when he says: 

The growing resort in late years of the 
State Department to agreements, so-called, 
instead of treaties to be ratified by the Sen- 
ate, is an effort to accomplish by indirection 
what, in this case, the Senate has twice re- 
fused to sanction, first by refusing to con- 
sent to the proposal in treaty form, and 
later by rejection of an amendment to a 
river and harbor bill. 


Approval of what amounts to a treaty 
by this method is highly improper and 
evasive, if not actually unconstitutional, 
and it has been held so by such a compe- 
tent authority as Edwin M. Borchard, 
who wrote a special opinion on the sub- 
ject in 1944. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Consideration of the national defense 
aspects of the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
way must be taken from two viewpoints: 
First, from the requirements of defend- 
ing the seaway itself from attack, and 
= from its contribution to offensive 
effort, 
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On defense, Maj. Gen. Follett Bradley, 
United States Air Force air-defense ex- 
pert, testifying on the pending joint reso- 
lution, said: 

The real question is, Can the project, with 
its 50 locks, more or less, and its proposed 
dams and powerhouses be defended against 
enemy air attack? I answer categorically, 
“No.” 


With respect to defense against sub- 
marines, Vice Adm. Russel Willson, 
United States Navy, retired, World War 
II Chief of Staff and deputy commander 
in chief to Admiral King, and naval ad- 
viser to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, testify- 
ing on the pending measure, said: 

While there was not much traffic out of the 
St. Lawrence, relatively, during the war, there 
were six ships sunk there by submarines, and 
there were no submarines sunk, the reason 
being that the conditions there are very 
favorable for submarines. 


Despite the fact that military experts 
know these conditions, there is neither 
a general nor an admiral who would 
dare leave such an artery unprotected— 
as useless as defense installations there 
may be. 

As to contributions by the proposed 
seaway to offensive operations, Secretary 
Royall is quoted in the minority report 
as telling the subcommittee: 

The Army’s position and the War Depart- 
ment’s position is that the St. Lawrence sea- 
way is not vital to national defense, but 
that the project would be helpful to national 
defense. 


Of course it would be of no help while 
it was frozen 5 months of the year. 

It would be of no help if its channels 
were blocked by derelicts, or its locks were 
sabotaged. 

It would be of no help if for political 
or other reasons we persisted in using 
ocean shipping on it while a shortage ex- 
isted in vital overseas requirements. 

It would be of no help if hundreds of 
ships were tied up in back of a channel 
or lock obstruction a thousand miles from 
their destination. 

Construction schedules in shipyards at 
seaway ports could not be depended upon 
if it was impossible for them to launch 
vessels and possibly operate otherwise 
during the ice season. Finished ships 
could not get out during half the year. 

Some of the yards in lake ports did an 
excellent job on smaller ships during the 
recent war, but the seaway would not 
help them. To expand these yards would 
drain mechanics and materials from 
shipyards which could operate on max- 
imum schedules 12 months a year. 

On the record the national defense ar- 
gument is unimpressive, and it appears 
to have been emphasized only during the 
war hysteria of recent years when it was 
easy to justify almost anything on 
grounds of national defense. But this 
project could not be justified even then. 
In fact, it was defeated on one occasion 
in the middle of the war. 

POWER ASPECTS 


At best, the power project in New 
York—which is proposed as an adjunct 
to the seaway—is no more than a tail to 
the kite. If it is so vital, it could be 
built—from an engineering standpoint— 
without the development of the seaway 
phases. 
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If additional power facilities in the 
area are so badly needed, it is difficult to 
understand why they have not been pro- 
vided. It is not as if the area were re- 
mote and its potentialities unknown. On 
the contrary, the area is highly devel- 
oped, and it has been fora long time. Its 
population is dense. Its current indus- 
trial requirements are established beyond 
question, and its possibilities for expan- 
sion can be measured with accuracy. It 
seems unreasonable to believe that power 
facilities have not already been devel- 
oped to the fullest extent of profitable 
expectancy. In fact, there is strong evi- 
dence that such is the case. 

Proponents of the pending resolution 
who would tack power development onto 
the seaway project scorn those who are 
interested in steam-plant generation as 
“vested interests.” But they cannot deny 
that these are the people who have had 
the experience, and based upon this ex- 
perience, the National Coal Association 
of America is the authority for the state- 
ment that in the war year of 1944 in- 
stalled power capacity in this area was 25 
percent above peak-load requirements. 
If and when more power is needed, it 
would be common sense to expand exist- 
ing facilities and systems. 

When proponents of such projects con- 
tend that they will result in cheaper 
products they overlook the fact that such 
a contention must be founded upon need, 
to be true. Something not needed is 
never cheap, especially if it is financed 
with public funds. 

This proposal involves long-term use 
of public money extracted from the pock- 
ets of taxpayers all over this vast Nation 
for construction, maintenance, and oper- 
ation of a hydroelectric power develop- 
ment which, if needed, would be directly 
beneficial to users only within a 200-mile 
radius from the site of the plant in upper 
New York State. 

Although some Senators from New 
England States are pressing for this leg- 
islation, spokesmen for their New Eng- 
land Governors’ Freight Rate Committee, 
as recently as November, not only op- 
posed the seaway project as a whole but 
said further that— 

It is by no means clear that the power to 
be created would be advantageous to New 


England, or that any material part of it 
would be distributed in New England. 


The soundness of the project is highly 
questionable, according to the considered 
opinions of competent authorities. 

In addition, there is a great confusion 
over just how the whole thing would be 
operated. This necessarily must be true 
as to any project in which two national 
governments and half a dozen State gov- 
ernments are concerned with construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation, distribu- 
tion, and rates. 

There is nothing in the pending legis- 
lation which assures any satisfactory 
agreement in such a situation. 

WEATHER AND NAVIGATION 


It is generally conceded that naviga- 
tion on the St. Lawrence and in the 
Great Lakes region stands still for ap- 
proximately 5 months of the year. So 
the route could be used only about 200 
days of the year, 
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On the authority of Captain Saunders, 
of the International Shipmasters Asso- 
ciation of the Great Lakes, “The St. Law- 
rence has more crooks and turns in it 
than a snake makes. If this project is 
developed and passed, it should also be 
stipulated that there shall be a shipyard 
about every 5 miles, because they will 
need it.” 

Public Affairs Bulletin 58, Library of 
Congress, records the shipping season in 
a table which I ask to have printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
O’Conor in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


(Mr. 


Without objec- 


| 
First ar- Last de 
rival | parture 
from the | for the 
sea at sea at 
Mont- Mont- 
real real 


Apr. 25 | Dee. 
.| Apr. 21 | Dee. 
Apr. 4 Dee. 
May 3! Dee. : 
Apr. 24} Dee. ¢ 
| Apr. Dee. 
3 | Dee. 
| Dee. 
Dee. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
| Dee, 
| Dee, } 
| Dee. 
Dee. 
| Dee. 
| Dee. 
| Dee. 
Dee. 
| Dee. 
| Dec. 5 
Dee. 
| Dee 
i 
Dee. 
.-| Apr. 9 | Dee. ° 
-| Apr. 12 | Dee. 3 





Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, it is pro- 
posed that there shall be 27 feet of.depth 
in the system. In this connection it is 
notable that one of the sponsors of this 
legislation is at present relying heavily 
upon recommendations by the Brookings 
Institution on other pending legislation. 

As early as 1929 Brookings in an ex- 
haustive study of the St. Lawrence pro- 
posal concluded even then that— 

A depth of 33 feet would be necessary if 
the route were to accommodate first-class 
steam- and motor-driven cargo vessels of the 
type which proponents of the waterway have 
ordinarily assumed would use it. 


To bring this up to date, there is prob- 
ably no better authority in Congress on 
the American merchant marine than 
Representative S. O. BLANp, of Virginia, 
and with respect to this legislation he 
has chosen to publish in the REcorp, as 
extension of his own remarks a compre- 
hensive discussion by Frank J. Taylor, 
as president of the American Merchant 
Marine Institute, Inc. In part, Mr. Tay- 
lor says: 

The navigational aspects of the project 
are open to grave questioning * * * the 
proposed seaway, instead of being a benefit 
to the American merchant marine, consti- 
tutes actual discrimination against this Na- 

‘ tion’s existing merchant fleet * * * the 
seaway would decidedly favor foreign-flag 
shipping * * * the seaway would be 
contrary to the wishes of Congress which 
has repeatedly expressed its policy of foster- 
ing an American merchant marine. 
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Discussing the 27-foot channel from 
Montreal to Lake Ontario, Mr. Taylor 
points out that due to lesser density of 
fresh water, and the fact that a vessel 
in motion rides lower in the water than 
when at rest, port rules of Montreal re- 
quire 2 feet 6 inches bottom clearance 
for issuance of a sailing permit, with the 
result that only vessels drawing 24 feet 
or less in salt water could use the seaway. 

Mr. Taylor’s analysis of recent Mari- 
time Commission statistics discloses that 
only 8.7 percent of the gross tonnage of 
the American merchant marine would 
ever be able to use the seaway properly. 
He finds further that only 18.7 percent 
of the world’s gross tonnage would have 
the required draft. He finds that less 
than one-tenth of all the American mer- 
chant ships built between 1939 and 1945 
coulc traverse the seaway, and that vir- 
tually no postwar vessels are being de- 
signed with operation in the seaway in 
view. ‘ 

If is uneconomical to build such shal- 
low-draft oceangoing ships. Their crew 
requirements are almost the same as 
larger vessels, and they earn a third of 
the revenue. Likewise, it is uneconomi- 
cal to operate ships not fully loaded. 
The Maritime Commission officially 
urges American operators to sail their 
ships “full and down.” 

Mr. Taylor continued: 

The ocean traffic that would move over 
the proposed seaway would move in foreign 
tramp ships at the expense of the regularly 
operated American lines on the seaboard. 


In addition there is the matter of in- 
surance which would be greatly increased 
for vessels using the seaway. The 
risks would be increased by narrow 
channels, the rock bottom in many 
places, currents, and the hazards of pass- 
ing in canals. 

Economical operation in postwar com- 
petition requires full cargoes in larger 
and faster ships. There is no evidence 
that the proposed seaway can accommo- 
date these necessities, even in the part 
of year that it may be open. The im- 
portance of weather and navigation may 
be gaged by Russia’s insistence upon an 
ice-free port on the sea. 

There can be no competent contention 
that either the weather or navigation on 
the proposed seaway would contribute to 
economical shipping. In addition the 
seaway distance for slower floating 
transport between the Midwest and the 
east coast is more than three times that 
of overland routes. 

COSTS, TOLLS, AND SELF-LIQUIDATING ASPECTS 


Conflicting information has character- 
ized a great many debates in the Senate 
during recent years, but fiscal confusion 
appears to have reached its peak in the 
case of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

There is no agreement on the capital 
outlay involved. There is no agreement 
on revenue-producing traffic. There is 
no agreement on maintenance and oper- 
ating costs. If tolls are to be charged 
the legislation does no more than fix the 
maximum, and there is no assurance that 
operators of shipping which would pro- 
duce the revenue would use the facility, 
with or without tolls. 

It is certain that any Senator can find 
authority for any capital outlay figure 
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that suits his point oz view. But, per- 
haps, the most realistic figure would be 
the one available, informally, from the 
Bureau of the Budget. Certainly it 
would be the basis for subsequent appro- 
priation requests to Congress if this legis- 
lation were passed. 

The Budget Bureau estimate now 
stands at a total of $674,000,000—and it 
may be increased by reason of existing 
higher costs. Four hundred and ninety- 
one million dollars of this would be the 
United States share. One hundred and 
sixty-one million dollars would be the 
amount returnable from power, to be 
amortized over a period of 50 years. 
These figures are based upon construc- 
tion and material price levels of April 
1947, and therefore would now have to 
be revised upward by a considerable 
amount. In addition to the total, there 
should be added $32,000,000 already 
spent by the United States on the Mac- 
Arthur lock and $132,000,000 already 
spent by Canada on the Welland canal. 
Thus it is seen that by the most realistic 
estimates available, the total capital out- 
lay probably would total between eight 
hundred million and a billion dollars at 
current prices. This, of course, is ex- 
clusive of interest, and it does not in- 
clude any maintenance or operating 
costs. 

This figure is startling when it is com- 
pared with the Army engineers estimate 
that the initial outlays on all the salt- 
water harbors in the United States total 
$705,000,000. 

While these harbors are now capable 
of handling 359,000,000 tons of traffic a 
year, the best claim for the seaway is a 
thirty-odd-million-ton estimate. The 
more conservative proponents of the 
pending legislation rely on the possibility 
that traffic moving over the seaway may 
total 25,000,000 tons a year, and in the 
view of many authorities this possibility 
is remote. 

Actually there is no reliable estimate 
of potential traffic to which capital and 
operating costs may be pegged. Great 
publicity has been given the recent op- 
timistic report by the Department of 
Commerce, but Secretary Harriman 
cautiously qualified the contents with 
the statement: 

This Department has not yet made a de- 
tailed analysis of potential traffic on the 
seaway. These limitations should be kept 
clearly in mind in appraising the estimates. 


Ordinarily it would be natural to turn 
to the Corps of Army Engineers on a 
question of this kind, but here again 
there is no firm information. Gen. 
R. A. Wheeler, Chief of the Engineers, 
told the subcommittee considering this 
legislation that— 


The Corps of Engineers have never made 
an exhaustive study on the type of traf- 
fic * * * which may make use of the 
waterway * * *. Before the Corps of En- 
gineers could render a definite finding as to 
whether the new deep-water works on the 
St. Lawrence River could be made to pay out 
by imposition of tolls, it would be necessary 
to make a thorough study of all prospective 
traffic. 


The subject of tolls themselves is highly 
questionable. In the first place it is not 
clear as to whether the tells would be 
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taken from domestic shipping on the 
waterway, or confined to foreign traffic. 

The propriety of attempting to work 
a toll system on an international basis 
is another very real question. The 
amount of tolls themselves is still unde- 
termined, except to the extent that the 
pending joint resolution proposes to fix 
a dollar and a quarter maximum on 
freight and a dollar and a half on pas- 
sengers. In fact there is no assurance 
that the toll will be more than a token 
tariff. 

In addition there are a great many 
persons in both countries who, like the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton] believe fundamentally that the 
great rivers of the two nations should 
be open to all on equal terms, and that 
to levy tolls for their use would nullify 
their benefit to huge portions of the pop- 
ulation. The Senator from Louisiana 
probably has given more study to this 
subject than any other member of the 
Senate. 

Without knowing what the initial out- 
lay and interest costs will be, without 
knowing what the maintenance and op- 
erating costs will be, without knowing 
what the potential traffic may be, with- 
out knowing what tolls will be imposed 
or upon whom they would be imposed, it 
is utterly impossible to predict that this 
project would be self-liquidating. 

Even the highest estimate of capital 
outlay, on the basis of experience, could 
be assumed to be insufficient. The rec- 
ord of similar projects shows that, with- 
out exception, all of them have actually 
cost far more than the estimate. 

Perhaps more important than any of 
these considerations is the result of a poll 
of some 32 leading shipping companies in 
the United States, taken in 1946 by the 
late Senator Josiah Bailey, as chairman 
of the Senate Commerce Committee. 
One company replied that it would use 
the seaway. One company replied that 
it was not sure whether it would use it. 
Thirty companies not only expressed 
strong convictions against the wisdom of 
the project, but stated that their vessels 
would not use the seaway even if it were 
constructed. 

In view of these facts, all other ques- 
tions resolve into one: 

For whom do we propose to build and 
operate this billion-dollar project? On 
the basis of requirements and fiscal 
soundness it appears to be a seagoing 
boondoggle, reminding one of the face- 
tious old WPA proposal to build a north - 
south bridge over the Mississippi. 

THE PENDING RESOLUTION 


The Senate of the United States has 
decisively rejected the St. Lawrence sea- 
way idea twice before—once in its proper 
form as a treaty subject, and later as a 
public-works project. 

The only justification for bringing it 
up again now is on the pretext that it 
lends itself to self-liquidation. But the 
language in the pending resolution raises 
the suspicion that even those responsible 
for its presence here are doubtful of the 
self-liquidating probability. 

The resolution strikes out boldly in the 
first section, of course, with a provision 
that before the agreement goes into force 
the President shall obtain assurance that 
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Canada agrees to the principle of self- 
liquidation by charging reasonable tolls. 
But section 3 prohibits even negotiation 
on what the tolls shall be until after con- 
struction is started. 

Moreover, section 3 fixes a ceiling on 
what the tolls may be without regard for 
whether they will produce sufficient rev- 
enue to defray operating costs, mainte- 
nance costs, interest, or amortization. 

The resolution fails to establish a pol- 
icy as to whether tolls shall be collected 
from domestic as well as foreign ship- 
ping, and it likewise fails to establish any 
policy with respect to the power aspects 
of the legislation, despite the fact that 
it has international and interstate im- 
plications. 

Under the terms of the resolution all 
these problems would be worked out after 
construction was started. There could 
be no turning back if it were subsequently 
found that the project could not be de- 
veloped in accordance with the principle 
of self-liquidation. 

The resolution, if enacted, will have 
the effect of a legal evasion of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which con- 
templated that such international rela- 
tions as this would be effectuated by 
means of treaty. 

CANADIAN VIEWS 


A recent summary of the St. Lawrence 
seaway question by the Congressional Di- 
gest sums up the Canadian attitude to- 
ward the project as “committed but 
skeptical.” 

The same summary cites four reasons 
for the Canadian skepticism: 


1. Canada is somewhat distrustful of agree- 
ments such as the 1941 agreement and would 
prefer to arrange for the project by treaty 
process. 

2. Since war expenditures have imposed 
higher taxes on the people, there is now doubt 
in Canada as to whether the project would 
merit the cost of completion. 

3. Canada is wary of Scandinavian wood- 
pulp competition in the United States mar- 
ket, which would be enhanced if the seaway 
were carried through. 

4. Canada does not look with favor on the 
amendment made by the United States For- 
eign Relations Committee, which eliminated 
the Great Lakes water-diversion clause from 
the approving resolution (S. J. Res. 104) at 
the last session. 


Canadian Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs St. Laurent last April an- 
nounced that— 

The Canadian Government has now con- 
curred in principle with the proposal to make 
the St. Lawrence seaway self-liquidating by 
means of toll charges, subject to the conclu- 
sion of arrangements satisfactory to both 
Governments for the implementation of this 
principle. 


But since then it is of interest to note 
that in the Washington Post as of Sun- 
day, January 25, 1948, there appeared an 
article by Adrienne Tassler under a 
headline “Loan averted new Canadian 
embargo.” The first two paragraphs of 
this article follow: 

Canada isn’t a poor country, but right now 
money is her prime worry. 

Notwithstanding a business boom and rec- 
ord employment, Ottawa legislators face a 
maze of economic problems. How these 
problems are handled will be important not 
only to Canada but to the United States and 
Europe as well. 
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That does not sound like a country 
which is eager to jump into a billion- 
dollar project, the self-liquidation of 
which would require years, if not eter- 
nity. 

At least two-thirds of the people of - 
this Nation, including the best shipping 
and transportation authorities, are 
equally as skeptical and uninterested as 
many Canadians appear to be. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, there is eminent author- 
ity for the contention that this proposal 
is one that should come before the Sen- 
ate in treaty form. The Senate itself is 
the highest authority on record for that 
contention, for it first considered it on 
that basis. In addition, the principal 
proponent of treaty consideration of the 
matter is the majority leader of the Sen- 
ate [Mr. WHITE], whose views are com- 
petently confirmed by recognized consti- 
tutional authorities. 

Military experts have testified before 
the committee which reported this reso- 
lution that the project could not be de- 
fended in war, and that offensively it is 
likely to be a liability. 

Experts in the field of electric power 
regard the soundness of the power pro- 
posal as highly questionable, and there is 
general confusion as to how the project 
would be operated to the satisfaction of 
two national governments and a half a 
dozen State governments which would 
be involved. 

Only the most avid proponents contend 
that without question a seaway, which 
is ice-bound about half of the time, and 
which is too shallow for the trafic it 
seeks, would be either practical or eco- 
nomical. On the contrary, it would have 
the effect not only of stopping progress 
in competing transport facilities but also 
of curtailing their present capacity. 
Under these circumstances, it is difficult 
to see how such a project could be self- 
supporting with tolls of any rate, and 
prospects for self-liquidation would be 
much less. 

Finally, the attitude of the Canadians, 
whose cooperation is necessary, has been 
aptly described as committed, but 
skeptical. 

I shall vote against the resolution for 
the reasons discussed, and especially be- 
cause I believe this is no time to author- 
ize a vast outlay of public funds, ma- 
terial, and labor on a project largely out- 
side our borders. ' 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I had 
understood that there would be no dis- 
cussion today in relation to the St. Law- 
rence seaway. Consequently I have not 
my data with me. But I cannot let the 
challenging remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia go unanswered. 
Usually I subscribe to a great deal of his 
philosophy, because it is based upon the 
principle of a careful survey to see that 
we get a dollar’s worth for every dollar 
invested. However, in this case he is 
more like Patrick Henry who, after the 
Revolution was won, could not see the 
need of a great united nation of Thirteen 
Colonies and spoke against the Constitu- 
tion. That was the same Patrick Henry 
who said “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” 
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If the distinguished Senator would 
turn to this week’s issue of the great na- 
tional magazine, Collier’s, he would find 
how hungry this Nation is for electric 
power, and how critical the situation is 
on the Pacific coast, on the east coast, 
in Maine, and in the Middle West. He 
would learn how eager the Nation is for 
this great new source of power. 

When the Senator speaks about the 
St. Lawrence being frozen up, I call his 
attention to the fact that in 7 months 
and 20 days—because the St. Lawrence 
is frozen up 4 months and 10 days—the 
port of Montreal is the second port in all 
the Americas, so far as tonnage is con- 
cerned. 

It has been said that the river has so 
many turns in it that it is as crooked as 
asnake. In relation to fog, the St. Law- 
rence waterway has one-sixth as much 
fog as the port of New York. Moreover, 
the tonnage on the Great Lakes, which 
are frozen up 4 months and 10 days, is 
three-fourths as much as all the ton- 
nage at all the Pacific, Atlantic, and Gulf 
ports combined. 

So, Mr. President, we cannot ignore the 
fact that a dynamic producing section 
of a great Nation, with a population of 
50,000,000, is demanding recognition. 
Much is said about expenditures, but if 
we will consult the archives of the Ap- 
propriations Committee we will see that 
in this entire area very little public 
money has been expended, whereas on 
the coasts, which have only about as 
much tonnage as we have upon the Great 
Lakes, almost $1,000,000,000 has been 
spent. On the Mississippi River we have 
spent more than $1,000,000,000. On the 
Missouri we have already authorized an 
expenditure of $1,400,000,000, which, 
when added to the actual costs, will come 
to $2,000,000,000. 

We cannot ignore the demands and 
the economic hunger of 50,000,000 peo- 
ple in this great region. Not only that, 
but when we speak of Canada, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what we are asked to affirm by this 
joint resolution is an agreement made by 
the President of the United States with 
Canada pursuant to a 1909 treaty. Now 
some persons propose that we break that 
agreement. That agreement was made 
in 1941. Then came Pearl Harbor, 
and after Pearl Harbor the agreement 
remained in abeyance. 

So, Mr. President, in this period, with 
Palestine aflame, with Czechoslovakia 
taken over, and with the great demo- 
cratic leader of that nation, Benes, ap- 
parently knuckling under to commu- 
nism, and with China feeling the impact 
of communism from the north, some per- 
sons now propose to halt the growth and 
development of this Nation. Mr. Presi- 
dent, next week the Senate is to take up 
the European relief program, for which 
five or six billion dollars are requested 
for aid to Europe. With those billions 
of dollars, plants similar to the proposed 
plants on the St. Lawrence will be built 
in Europe. However, some of our peo- 
ple do not have the foresight or the 
courage to agree to have such plants built 
on our own territory, along the St. Law- 
rence. Moreover, Mr. President, as a 
part of our aid to Europe, we shall con- 
tribute funds for the opening up of 
canals in Europe so that additional 
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transportation can be provided in that 
way. In that connection, let us bear in 
mind that large areas of Europe are 
farther north than the St. Lawrence. 

So we see, Mr. President, that some 
persons always think the pastures over 
yonder are greener and that over yonder 
the grass is greener than it is at home. 

Mr. President, 10 months before Pearl 
Harbor I stood on the floor of the Senate 
and submitted a resolution asking that 
the Secretary of State report to the Sen- 
ate, in executive session, the condition of 
our defenses in the Far East, calling espe- 
cial attention to conditions in Hawaii and 
the Philippines; and in the course of the 
remarks I made at that time I said that 
we had better know what was going on, 
or else some day we would wake up to 
an experience similar to that the Rus- 
sians had at Port Arthur. Those state- 
ments and suggestions by me are to be 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Nevertheless, no attention was paid to 
what I suggested at that time. But 10 
months later we awoke to find that the 
Japs had struck at Pearl Harbor. That 
lack of vision cost us hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives and hundreds, millions, and 
billions of dollars of wealth—merely be- 
cause we would not use the vision we 
should have used. 

Mr. President, the only thing we need 
to fear is fear itself. By that, I mean 
that the longer we procrastinate in the 
development of the great resources 
which nature has given us—the 2,200,000 
horsepower available from the waters 
flowing down the channel of the St. Law- 
rence Valley, away to the sea—the longer 
we shall delay in making the economic 
progress and enjoying the economic 
health our Nation needs. Certainly we 
need that power today, when Maine is 
freezing when industries in the North- 
eastern section of our country are shut- 
ting down. 

Mr. President, I heard the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] say something about a fail- 
ure to use the canal, and something 
about ships. Certainly the undisputed 
evidence in the record is that there are 
12,000 ships in the merchant marine of 
the world, and that more than half of 
them can use this canal because they are 
25 feet or less in draft. Furthermore, 
the undisputed evidence is that this sum- 
mer 17 ships from abroad—from some of 
the foreign nations that were virtually 
bombed to pieces during the last war, 
but whose people have more vision than 
some of our people have—will be sent 
every 2 weeks between the ports on the 
Great Lakes and the ports of Europe, 
using the present 14-foot canal. If 17 
ships can profitably sai] under those cir- 
cumstances, and if hundreds of other 
ships can sail from Duluth and Superior 
to the head of the St. Lawrence, and 
have their cargoes transferred there into 
the canal and then taken 100 miles to 
Montreal—and, Mr. President, inciden- 
tally, those who use the canal in that 
way make a profit on their operations, 
and make Montreal the second port on 
the North American Continent—then in 
God’s name what cannot we do if, as the 
engineers have said, we build a canal 
2742 feet deep? 
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Mr. President, what disturbs me is that 
there is this much opposition to the con- 
struction of this project, even though it 
has been strongly favored by every Presi- 
dent of the United States and every 
Secretary of State in the last 20 years. 
In all that time every President of the 
United States, every Secretary of State, 
and the only engineers who have testified 
on this subject—the Army engineers— 
are in favor of this project. When the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia says 
the Army engineers did not estimate 
what the traffic would be, he did not tell 
the Senate that the Army engineers said 
that was not their job, but that their job 
was to figure the cost of building the 
canal. Neither did the Senator from 
Virginia tell the Senate that after 1941, 
when the Congress directed the Com- 
merce Department to investigate and 
arrive at the figures in relation to the 
tonnage, in November 1947, the Com- 
merce Department filed its report and 
its findings, and there are no other find- 
ings in the record. 

I wish to state, Mr. President, that we 
now find ourselves in the position of the 
dear old mother who watched the regi- 
ment march down the street. Of all the 
soldiers in the regiment, only her boy 
was out of step. Of course the dear 
mother could say, “Just see! Everyone 
= the regiment is out of step except my 

oy.” 

As I have said, Mr. President, for a 
great many years every President, every 
Secretary of State, and every engineer 
who has testified on this subject, and 
also the Commerce Department, and the 


legal department of our Government, 
have successfully demonstrated the im- 


portance, the _ significance, 
value of this great enterprise. 

So where do we arrive? We arrive at 
a point where some men have lost their 
national viewpoint. I have not heard 
anyone tell about the billions of dollars 
Uncle Sam poured into the ports on the 
Atlantic coast, including Virginia, in the 
building up of the great shipbuilding in- 
stitutions there, in improving the great. 
national defense system along that coast. 
I have not heard anyone criticize that. 
I have not heard anyone criticize the 
building of dams all over the United 
States except in our part of the Middle 
West, where we have none. The two 
spots on the St. Lawrence indicated on 
the map are where we ask to have the 
power projects and canals built. I have 
not heard anyone criticize the other 
great port and power developments that 
have been made in our country. But ke- 
cause we of the Middle West might in 
this way get an economic shot in the 
arm, because we might thus open up this 
territory to the commerce of the United 
States and Canada, there is violent criti- 
cism. 

Let us remember that Canada will pay 
most of the toll, because it is Canadian 
wheat that will go down to the sea. If 
the Canadians can save 5 cents a bushel, 
Canada will save $20,000,000 a year in 
transportation costs; and if we can save 
5 cents a bushel and if we transport 
400,000,000 bushels a year, then we shall 
save $20,000,000 a year; and that is not 
“hay” in anyone’s time or country. The 
money thus saved would undoubtedly 


and the 
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be spent in the East; it would add to the 
economic health of the life stream of the 
United States; it would be economic sav- 
ings. But many persons cannot com- 
prehend that when they talk about this 
project. 

Some of the opponents refer to the 
Mississippi; and they are afraid that this 
project, when developed, will compete 
with the developments on the Missis- 
sippi. Mr. President, my State is on the 
Mississippi. Although there is so much 
opposition to this project, nevertheless 
we have found that we can build a 9-foot 
channel all the way up the Mississippi to 
St. Louis and beyond, and thus can make 
a great and profitable development of 
the Mississippi River. Of course, the 
Mississippi freezes over. Should the 
Mississippi River freeze over, that would 
be perfectly all right. 

In asking that the agreement with 
Canada be complied with, I cite the fact 
that Canada, as her part of the program, 
proceeded to build a huge.canal at an 
expense of $133,000,000. But when we 
say, “Let us keep faith with our neigh- 
bor,” in a world in which communism is 
marching on, and when the Joint De- 
fense Staff of Canada and America have 
testified in the record that the St. Law- 
rence project is important for the na- 
tional defense, these fears, these mani- 
festations of self-interest, present them- 
selves. Representatives of various local- 
ities say, “No; not a step farther; do 
not go ahead.” 

What has become of the concept of a 
nation, one and indivisible? Where is 
the vision to see that when a part of the 
Nation is benefited, the whole Nation is 
benefited? I am told that noses have 
been counted. I am familiar with all 
the arguments that have been directed 
at this project on constitutional grounds. 
It is strange that the Constitution is 
always made the basis of such argu- 
ments. What do we find on the consti- 
tutional issue? We find that in this case 
one of the present Justices of the Su- 
preme Court has ruled favorably. We 
find that the Justice Department has 
held that the method is proper.. We 
find precedents over a period of 150 years 
which show that it is a proper way to 
proceed. What do we find in opposition 
to that? We find paid hirelings who 
say it is unconstitutional. We find wit- 
nesses who according to the evidence 
have been paid as much as $850 and 
$1,000, who admitted they had not even 
examined the record, but who have tes- 
tified to the effect that the canal would 
not be adequate and that it would not be 
immune to attack in case of war. In 
the light of Hiroshima, I asx, what is 
immune in case of war? 

As I have said, I did not intend to 
speak on this subject today, but I speak 
after hearing a résumé of all the objec- 
tions that have been urged, objections 
that have always been urged against 
every constructive enterprise on which 
the country has ever embarked. They 
are the same as the objections which 
were advanced by those who opposed 
the Louisiana Purchase, including John 
Quincy Adams. The objection is the 
same as that which was urged against 
the acquisition of Alaska, which was 
called Seward’s folly. Similar objec- 
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tions were heard when steamboats were 
about to come into use, and when the 
building of railroads was about to be 
undertaken. There was objection to the 
railroads entering certain cities. It is 
an objection based on isolation and upon 
provincial thinking by those lacking the 
true perspective. 

Mr. President, the hour is such that I 
trust Senators will think twice before 
they decide to reject the resolution. 


ALLOCATION AND CONTROL OF GRAIN 
FOR DISTILLING PURPOSES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 186) 
to authorize allocation and inventory 
control of grain for the. production of 
ethyl alcohol, to conserve grain in aid 
of the national defense, and in further- 
ance of stabilization of the national 
economy. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, the 

ending question, as I understand, is on 
agreeing to the amendment to the grain 
aliccation bill, proposed by the junior 
Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. FLANDERS. To refresh our 
memories, I may say that the amendment 
reads as follows: 

On page 2, line 7, substitute a colon for 
the period at the end of subsection (a) and 
add the following: “Provided, That, subject 
to the requirement that the minimum allot- 
ment to any distilling plant shall be 6,000 
bushels per month, the percentage of the 
total monthly allocation of grain allotted 
to a distiller shall be the percentage of the 
total amount of grain which that distiller 
used of the total number of bushels used 
for distilling by the entire distilling industry 
from December 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947, 
inclusive.” 


The intent of the amendment, as I 
understand it, is to write into the bill 
an allocation formula, or something of 
that nature, in place of leaving it to the 
administrative discretion of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as permitted by the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 186) which 


is before the Senate. I should like very 
briefly to review the reasons why the 
committee did not provide a formula. 
It is not claimed that the formula used 
by the Department of Agriculture is 
perfect. The conclusion was reached 
that it would be difficult-to write a bet- 
ter one, particularly in view of the fact 
that the entire disagreement in the in- 
dustry appears to center around the 
question of a formula. 

It is very certain that there is no sat- 
isfactory formula. The formula to be 
provided must be authorized in the light 
of the experience of several years in con- 
trolling the allocation of grain to the dis- 
tilling industry. In my opinion, no 
Member of the Senate, no Member of the 
House, and no one else on Capitol Hill 
has had sufficient experience to enable 
him to say with assurance that he is pro- 
posing the correct formula. Experience 
has proved that each formula has 
needed revision from time to time. I 
therefore call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that conditions may 
change, either late in the present ses- 
sion or after Senators have returned to 
their homes, requiring changes in the 
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formula, which it will then be impossi- 
ble to make, if the formula is written into 
the bill. 

In view of these considerations, I hope 
that the amendment will be voted down. 
I also hope for an early vote on the bill. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hawkes 


Baldwin Hayden Morse 
Barkley Hickenlooper Murray 
Bricker Hiil Myers 
Bridges Hoey O’Conor 
Brooks Holland O'Daniel 
Buck Ives O'Mahoney 
Bushfield Jenner Overton 
Butler Johnson, Colo, Pepper 

Byrd Johnston, S C. Reed 

Cain Kem Revercomb 
Kilgore Robertson, Va. 
Knowland Russell 
Langer Saltonstall 
Lodge Sparkman 
Lucas Stennis 
McCarran Stewart 
McCarthy Taft 
McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
McFarland Thomas, Utah 
McGrath Thye 
McKeliar Umstead 
McMahon Vandenberg 
Megnuson Watkins 
Malone Wiley 
Martin Williams 
Gurney Maybank Wilson 
Hatch Millikin Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Coorer] on 
behalf of himself and the senior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. BarKLEyY], which 
will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, line 7, 
it is proposed to strike out the period 
and insert a colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided, That, subject to the 
requirement that the minimum allot- 
ment to any distilling plant shali be 6,000 
bushels per month, the percentage of 
the total monthly allocation of grain al- 
lotted to a distiller shall be the percent- 
age of the total amount of grain which 
that distiller used of the total number 
of bushels used for distilling by the en- 
tire distilling industry from December 1, 
1946, to June 30, 1947, inclusive.” 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, it should 
be clear to all the Members of the Sen- 
ate that the amendment which I have 
proposed, for myself and the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Kentucky, 
does not concern in any way the amount 
of grain which will be allocated to the en- 
tire distilling industry, if Senate Joint 
Resolution 186 shail be enacted. It will 
not add 1 bushel or take 1 bushel away 
from the figure which is fixed in the joint 
resolution, a monthly maximum allot- 
ment of 2,500,000 bushels. The sole pur- 
pose of the amendment which I have of- 
fered is to prescribe the formula or 
method by which the 2,500,000 bushels 
shall be distributed among the individual 
distilling plants. 

I know that all the Members of the 
Senate want to see a fair administration 
of any type of control imposed by the 
Congress. There has been a great deal 
of information, some of which I believe 
is factual, and some which I would term 
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misinformation, about the proposed 
measure of allocation. I wish to say for 
myself that, although I come from a 
State which is one of the largest pro- 
ducers of distilled beverage spirits in the 
United States, if not the largest, I have 
said on the floor of the Senate, and be- 
fore the committee which has been con- 
sidering the joint resolution, that if 
this measure is necessary in order to 
save food either for human beings or 
for animals, I favor allocation. 

I think, however, it is only fair to 
bring to the attention of the Senate that 
in our problem of conservation of food, 
and the problem of lack of grain for food, 
the program has been directed, so far 


as compulsory controls are concerned, ° 


against one segment of our business 
economy, that is, against the industry 
we are now discussing. 

I think also it is fair to say that under 
normal conditions the grain used in the 
distilling industry would amount to 
about 60,000,000 bushels of grain a year, 
grain which is not used for human food, 
but rough, coarse grains which are used 
in the production of animal food. This 
figure represents about 1 percent of the 
total production of such grains. 

The report which has been filed by the 
committee states that about 20,000,000 
bushels of grain will be saved in the 
next 10 months if the pending measure 
shall become law. It fails to say, how- 
ever, that according to the testimony 
of the Department of Agriculture itself, 
there is left after the distillation of grain 
a residue which can be used for feed, 
amounting to about one-third of the 
volume distilled. ‘This reduces the grain 
saved to about 14,000,000 bushels, if the 
view of the Department of Agriculture is 
sustained, or to seven or eight million 
bushels, if the opinions of others as to 
the residue left for animal food after 
distillation are accurate. 

I shall not now argue how much or 
how little grain will be saved by the 
enactment of the pending measure. It 
will be a considerable amount and will 
be of great help, but I point out again 
that however necessary it may be it 
is directed against one segment of 
industry. The President has not asked 
that grain used in the production of beer 
be saved, he has not asked that other 
uses of grain be controlled to prevent 
nonessential uses, but he has chosen to 
ask that this particular use of grain be 
restricted. 

For this reason, Mr. President, I think 
it is very important that if we do impose 
this control, we see to it that the method 
of allocation is fair, and that the ad- 
ministration is equitable. 

The distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLtanpEers], for whom I have 
great respect, and in whose judgment I 
have great confidence, made the state- 
ment just a few minutes ago that it was 
the opinion of the committee that the 
method of allocation should be left to the 
administration, which means to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, because the 
President has delegated to the Secretary 
of Agriculture his power of allocation. It 
might appear that the matter would be 
considered anew by the Secretary of 
Agriculture if Senate Joint Resolution 
186 becomes law. It should be noted, 
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however, that the report of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency goes fur- 
ther than merely recommending that any 
determination of the formula for alloca- 
tion to distilling plants be left to the dis- 
cretion of the President. I read from 
the report: 

The committee has been assured by repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agriculture 
that the formula employed in the allocation 
order issued under Public Law 395, Eightieth 
Congress, will be used. Experience has 
demonstrated that this formula represents a 
fair and equitable distribution of grain be- 
tween distilling plants and has been sanc- 
tioned by law. 


So, I think that when the Secretary 
of Agriculture makes his decision as to 
the method of allocation if the pending 
measure becomes law, he would be con- 
strained to follow the recommendations 
of the committee, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that the method of allocation 
which was used during the last period of 
control in the month of January would 
again be used. 

Mr. President, I do not accept the 
theory of the committee, and I believe 
that I will be joined in that position by 
other Members of this body, that we 
should always leave to some administra- 
tive department of the Government this 
type of question. I think we have a 
superior duty, and if experience demon- 
strates that the judgment and decision 
of the Department of Agriculture have 
not been wise, or that it has acted un- 
fairly, then it is our duty to make proper 
correction. 

It is our contention that the formula 
which has been used by the Secretary of 
Agriculture has been grossly unfair to a 
great number of the distilling plants in 
the industry. 

The problem does not concegn my 
State alone. We have, I believe, 62 dis- 
tilling plants in Kentucky employing 
large numbers of employees, but there 
are about 80 plants in 21 other States of 
the Nation. ther States and other 
plants are concerned with this formula. 

What is the formula, and what is there 
in the formula which makes necessary 
the proposal of the amendment? Mem- 
bers of the Senate will remember that 
shortly after the beginning of the war, 
the production of distilled beverage 
spirits was discontinued and that the 
capacity of the distilling plants was 
turned to the production of industrial 
alcohol. After the war, from August 1, 
1945, to November 30, 1946, it became 
necessary to control the allocation of 
grain for the production of beverage 
spirits. From December 1, 1946, until 
October 25, 1947, there was a free pe- 
riod of competition, a period when any 
distilling plant could go into the open 
market and buy the quantity of grain 
which the plant felt was necessary for 
the competitive conduct of its business. 

Members of the Senate will remember 
that voluntary allocation was agreed to 
by the industry in the latter part of 1947 
and was effective from October 25 to 
December 25. 

Under the provision of Public Law 395, 
passed in December 1947, allocation was 
again made compulsory for the month 
of January 1948. In that period the 
formula which would presumably be 


‘the formula. 
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used again if the recommendations of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
are carried out was first placed in effect 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. It is to 
that formula that we object. 

The formula gives weight to two fac- 
tors. The first factor can be called use 
of grain. It is based upon the average 
amount of grain used by each distilling 
plant in a base period in the free com- 
petitive period between December 1, 
1946, and extending into 1947, which I 
have discussed. It gives weight to an- 
other factor, which may be called 
capacity. The capacity factor is based 
upon the mashing capacity of a par- 
ticular plant. The mashing capacity 
referred to is its capacity to mash and 
crush grain, the mash then going into 
the distilling plant, where it is dis- 
tilled into beverage spirits or into indus- 
trial alcohol. 

In this formula two-thirds weight is 
given to the “use” factor and one-third 
weight is given to the “capacity” factor. 

The amendment which I propose for 
myself and my colleague would eliminate 
the capacity factor and place the formula 
solely upon the basis of use in a free 
competitive period. 

I call to the attention of this body that, 
during the war, it was necessary to pro- 
duce great quantities of industrial alco- 
hol and that the entire existing mash- 
ing and distilling capacity of all distilling 
plants was used to produce industrial 
alcohol. Not only was it necessary to 
use existing plants, but the Government 
itself fostered and financed the construc- 
tion of additional mashing facilites—not 
to produce beverage spirits, but to pro- 
duce industrial alcohol. The formula, 
which was used in January and which 
is recommended by the committee giv- 
ing weight to the capacity factor, would 
enable certain distilling plants which 
during the war had enlarged their mash- 
ing capacity to produce industrial alco- 
hol, and which capacity had never pro- 
duced beverage spirits, to now use that 
capacity to capture large amounts of 
grain for the production of beverage 
spirits, reducing the amount available to 
plants whose facilities were constructed 
for the production of beverage spirits 
alone, 

This afternoon I do not want to single 
out one distilling plant as a whipping 
boy, but it becomes necessary to use one 
as an example to indicate the inequity of 
There is a concern in 
Philadelphia—and I must name it— 
Publicker Industries, which during the 
war became, I am informed, the largest 
producer of industrial alcohol in the 
United States. By reason of the increase 
of its crushing capacity for grain, 
financed by the Government, and by rea- 
son of the transfer of its mashing 
capacity from other products to grain, 
it built up a meshing capacity which 
could use some 25 percent of the total 
grain used in the country for distillation. 
Today, by reason of its tremendous 
mashing and crushing capacity used 
in great part for industrial a!cohol, it 
claimed and secured in control periods a 
very large amount of the grain available 
under allocation formulas, and under the 
formula now in use would again secure a 
disproportionate amount of grain. 
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I want to give to the Senate some 
figures to indicate the manner in which 
this formula works in favor of plants 
which built up capacity during the war 
for the production, not of beverage 
spirits, but of industrial alcohol. I cite 
figures from a statement given to me by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Alcohol 
Tax Unit, on February 24, 1948. The 
statement indicates that from July 1, 
1939, through June 30, 1941, immediately 
before the war, in a period of free com- 
petition, the Publicker Industries used 
146,370,630 pounds of grain while the 
entire industry used 3,479,244,440 pounds 
of grain for the production of alcohol. 

In that period of free competition 
Publicker used only 4.2 percent of the 
grain. The period August 1, 1945, to 
November 30, 1946, was a period of con- 
trol, during which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture imposed a formula based upon 
capacity. In that period Publicker used 
919,736,482 pounds of grain, while all the 
industry used 4,460,995,610 pounds. In 
the first period of Government control, 
profiting from a formula based on 
capacity, Publicker used 20.6 percent 
of the total amount of grain used. In 
the period from December 1946 through 
June 1947, a period of free competition, 
Publicker used 323,652,250 pounds of 
grain, and all the industry used 3,004,- 
081,795 pounds of grain. Again it ap- 
pears that in a period of free competition 
after the war, with the increased mash- 
ing capacity that it had developed, Pub- 
licker was unable to use more than 10.8 
percent of all the grain used. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. Is Publicker the whip- 
ping boy in this debate? Is this amend- 
ment directed against one company? Is 
that the kind of enterprise we have in 
this country? Because one company 
has expanded and grown, is the Senate 
to write a formula for grain allocation 
which will destroy that company? 

Mr. COOPER. I stated just a moment 
ago that I did not desire to make any 
company a whipping boy. On the 
other hand, I will certainly not fail to 
use this company as an example of the 
imbalance which has been brought about 
in the industry by the formula which has 
been used. It so happens that the use of 
grain by the company provides a most 
flagrant example of the formula. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 


Senator further yield? 

Mr. COOPER, I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. There is no question 
that the Senator’s amendment is di- 
rected against Publicker. Is that the 
purpose and end of the amendment—to 
see to it that Publicker does not continue 
to receive the amount of grain which it 
has been receiving? 

Mr. COOPER. That would certainly 
be one of the effects of the amendment. 

Mr. MYERS. Is it not the real intent 
and purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. COOPER. I repeat, it would be 
one of the effects of the amendment. 

Mr. MYERS. I am sorry that the 
United States Senate is taking up so 
much time, when there are so many mat- 
ters of great public moment to be dis- 
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cussed, in order to single out and punish 
one great industry which took the lead 
during the war in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber from alcohol. It was 
the pioneer during the war, and per- 
formed a great public service. It helped 
the war effort. Now that the war is 
over, it is to be singled out and punished. 

Mr. COOPER. I have no desire that 
this amendment shall punish any indus- 
try. That is not the purpose of the 
amendment. If I may be permitted to 
proceed and finish my argument, I think 
it will appear that the purpose of the 
amendment is to place all distilling 
plants in the country upon the same fair 
and equitable basis. Of course, the ex- 
ample which I have given of one plant 
may apply to other plants. I say to the 
Senator that his argument is directed to 
continuing a condition which has been 
grossly unfair. The net effect of giving 
to this plant and other plants like it by 
means of an arbitrary formula an 
amount of grain which is not based upon 
their production of beverage spirits but 
upon a capacity which has never been 
used in the production of beverage spir- 
its, of course is to take that additional 
amount of grain away from plants which 
have always been engaged in the produc- 
tion of beverage spirits. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky that it is my under- 
standing that not 1 gallon of additional 
fermentation or still capacity was added 
to the Publicker plant during the war, 


with or without Government money. 
The fermentation and still capacity had 
been provided by the company at its own 
expense prior to the war. 


Mr. COOPER. I do not think there is 
any argument about that. I have not 
been devoting my argument to the ques- 
tion of increased distilling capacity. The 
formula which has been used has been 
based upon mashing capacity, and not 
distilling capacity, and the record shows 
the company did add to its mashing or 
crushing capacity during the war. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am informed—if I 
am mistaken I should like to be correct- 
ed—that the Government did invest $16,- 
000,000 in the expansion of the mashing 
capacity of this plant for industrial alco- 
hol purposes during the war. 

Mr. COOPER. I did not attend all the 
hearings, so I do not know whether that 
is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a fact which 
was brought out in the House hearings 
on this same question. If advantage is 
to be taken now of increased capacity by 
reason of the investment of Government 
money in any plant in order to expand 
its capacity for war purposes, in order to 
bring about a dislocation of the alloca- 
tion of grain for purposes of manufac- 
turing liquor, it certainly is legitimate 
for the Senate to consider whether the 
Government expenditure in any plant, 
whether it be in one place or another, 
shall be used now as even a partial stand- 
ard by which the allocation of grain shall 
be made in the future. 
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Mr. COOPER. I think the Senator 
has correctly stated the question. I may 
say that the Government did take steps, 
not only in this industry, but in other 
industries, to protect new plants which 
had been built or enlarged during the 
war to promote the war effort. As I 
remember, there was an act called the 
Reconversion Act, which provided that 
during a certain period after the war 
such plants should not be discriminated 
against in the allocation of commodities 
by the method of “historical basis” or 
“historical use.” Its purpose was to give 
to new plants an opportunity to get a 
start before they were forced into free 
competition. 

During the period when the act was 
in effect the Secretary of Agriculture 
gave that advantage to this company 
and to other companies which had de- 
veloped their mashing capacity during 
the war to make industrial alcohol. The 
facts show that in the period from Au- 
gust 1, 1945, to November 30, 1946, a 
period of control, this company received 
20.6 percent of the grain. The act is no 
longer in force. It seems to me that the 
time has now come when no company 
should ask the Government of the United 
States to give it a competitive advantage. 
All the companies in this industry and all 
other industries should be placed upon 
their own resources and their own in- 
itiative and again enter the field of free 
competition. 

Although this industry—and presum- 
ably other industries—had been given an 
advantage during the period when the 
Reconversion Act was in force, the facts 
show that in the only free period of com- 
petition which this industry has had 
since the war, from December 1, 1946, 
into 1947, the actual use of grain by Pub- 
licker dropped to 10.8 percent. ; 

We believe that this formula is un- 
just, because it deprives other companies, 
long established in the business, of grain 
which in free competition they would 
certainly use. 

econd, its effect is to build up an im- 
balance in inventories. There has been 
a great deal of talk about the large in- 
ventory of whiskies and distilled spirits. 
There is a large inventory, but this in- 
ventory has been built up in a period of 
control. It can be assumed that the 
companies which were given an advan- 
tage by the formula of “capacity” have 
been able to build up their inventories 
at the expense of companies which could 
not get the amount of grain they would 
have received in free competition. 

There is another inequity which arises 
from this formula. Some distilling 
plants make what is known as blended 
whisky. They manufacture straight 
whiskies and add neutral distilled spirits 
to the straight whiskies to make a blend. 
The record shows that Publicker manu- 
factures a great quantity of distilled neu- 
tral spirits which it sells in part to other 
distilleries. During periods of control 
the price increased from 60 cents to $1.25 
a gallon. So again this formula pre- 
sents a bonus to some companies, at the 
expense of the others. 

Again I say to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, it is not the purpose of this 
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amendment to strike particularly at one 
. distilling plant. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. It may not be the in- 
tention; but it is my understanding that 
under this amendment, which I might 
call the Kentucky amendment, Pub- 
licker’s quota will be reduced to about 
190,000 bushels. Under the one-third- 
two-thirds formula, they use about 361,- 
000 bushels, and under the Senator’s 
formula they will be reduced to 171,000 
bushels. So it may not be the- purpose 
of the amendment, but it certainly is its 
effect. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, in an- 
swer to that statement, the statistics 
which have been furnished me by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue show that dur- 
ing the free period of competition Pub- 
licker used 10.8 percent of the grain. If 
2,500,000 bushels of grain are allowed 
monthly, Publicker will receive approxi- 
mately 250,000 bushels of grain a month; 
but if the present formula is kept in effect 
and if Publicker is permitted to use ap- 
proximately 14 percent of the grain, it 
will receive approximately 100,000 bush- 
els a month as a bonus; and over the 
period of control it would amount to ap- 
proximately 800,000 bushels of grain. 
Under my amendment this unearned 
bonus will certainly be lost, but there will 
be no reduction to any company of the 
amount it earned in free competition, 

The formula which we propose is based 
solely on use in a free period, when each 
company, anticipating its needs, knowing 
the amount of inventory it desired to 
build up, anticipating the amount it prob- 
ably could sell, taking risks, went into 
the market and bought grain. It seems 
to me that it is the fairest method of de- 
termining the amount of grain that 
should be allotted to each distilling 
plant—to base it upon the proportion of 
the total amount of grain that such plant 
bought during the free competition pe- 
riod. It is with that view in mind that 
my colleague, the senior-Senator from 
Kentucky, and I present the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Coorrr], offered for himself and the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BaRKLeEy]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak briefly in behalf of the amend- 
ment offered by my colleague and myself 
to the pending measure. 

The process of distilling grain into 
alcohol is very complicated and tech- 
nical; and I do not pretend to be a tech- 
nician on the subject, either as to the 
process of distillation or as to the con- 
sumption of the distilled spirit after it 
has gone through the processes of distil- 
lation. ([Laughter.] 

There is a certain technical term 
known as proofing. Industrial alcohol 
and neutral spirits are the result of the 
distillation of grain. In many cases 
there is no very distinguishable differ- 
ence between the two. Both of them are 
supposed to have been distilled at about 
190 proof, which is a technical term de- 
scribed by the statutes of the United 
States which state what proof is. It 
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is difficult for the layman who is not 
skilled in the distillation of spirits of 
any kind to describe or define the term. 

There is also a difference between 
blended liquors and those which are 
manufactured for beverage purposes 
from alcohol and are required to be 
placed in a bonded warehouse and kept 
there for 4 years before they can be 
bottled and bonded, because the law re- 
quires that liquor that is distilled shall be 
placed in barrels which have been charred 
on the inside, and shall remain there for 
4 years before they can be bottled—that 
is to say, bottled in bond. On every bot- 
tle of such liquor there appear the words 
“Bottled in bond,” which mean that it 
has been in a Government warehouse for 
4 years and has undergone the process of 
coloring, in addition tu other processes. 
When the liquor is put into those barrels, 
it is as white as water. .It remains there 
for 4 years, and during that period the 
spirits absorb some of the qualities of 
the barrel staves which have been 
charred, and that gives the liquor its 
color. The barrel staves in return with- 
draw from the spirits some of the quali- 
ties of the spirits, such as the fusel oil 
and other ingredients; and when it comes 
out and is bottled in a bonded ware- 
house, at which time the tax is paid on 
it, it assumes the color which is secn in 
the ordinary bottle of bonded whisky. 
The tax is not paid until it is bottled; 
but when it is bottled, the tax must be 
paid before it can be distributed for pub- 
lic cOnsumption. Most or all bottled- 
in-bond whisky is 100 proof; that is to 
say, if one were to measure it in terms 
of gallons, there would be one-half a 
gallon of water to one-half a gallon of 
spirits, which would make 100 proof. In- 
dustrial alcohol. and neutral spirits are 
distilled in somewhat the same fashion, 
but by a little variation in the process. 

Blended whisky is made up of a com- 
bination of the whisky I have just been 
talking about and industrial alcohol or 
neutral spirits. Both the spirits are sup- 
posed to be 180 proof. There are some 
who put the industrial alcohol through 
an additional process of distillation 
which converts it into neutral spirits, 
but it can be made into blended whisky 
by mixing a certain quantity or propor- 
tion of this alcohol with a certain pro- 
portion of real whisky to make the 
blended product. There are some who 
put 65 to 35 percent, some who put 70 
to 30 percent, some who put 75 to 25 per- 
cent, and some who even go as high as 80 
percent of the industrial alcohol or neu- 
tral spirits to 20 percent of what we call 
real whisky to make up what is called 
the blended product. 

There has been in this country an 
historical development in this industry; 
and it so happens, of course, that Ken- 
tucky is one of the States noted for the 
quality of its product and the fact that 
it is bottled in bond, which means that 
it has undergone this aging process for 
4 years and the tax has been paid on it. 
That tax has increased, from time to 
time, from $2 a gallon to $8 a gallon, on 
bottled-in-bond whisky, the pure whis- 
ky, what we call straight whisky. Some 
of these distilleries have been in exist- 
ence for generations; they have estab- 
lished a historical name and a his- 
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torical record; and they have, since 
World War I or since the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment, I may say, en- 
countered great difficulty, in many in- 
stances in order to remain in business. 
When the eighteenth amendment was 
repealed, many old established industries 
desired to resume production of their 
historical brands, which were well known 
throughout the United States. They 
were not members of any combination, 
they did not belong to any trust. They 
were independent distilleries, established 
over a period of generations. Their 
brands were well known all over the 
Nation. After the repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment they resumed produc- 
tion of those brands. 

There immediately began in this coun- 
try a trend toward monopolization of the 
production of this commodity. I am 
sorry to say that today four great com- 
binations control most of the production 
in the United States. For many of the 
small plants it has been like swimming 
upstream in order to resist the tendency 
toward combination and monopoly. As 
an example of that trend, I may say that 
in my State there are today approxi- 
mately 64 distilleries making whisky, 34 
of which belong to the monopoly. They 
have been bought up and bought out, 
and frequently conditions have existed 
making it necessary for them to sell out 
in order to sustain themselves, or to 
cash in on their product, on their name, 
on their brand, and on their reputation, 
as otherwise they might be put out of 
business as competitors of the monopoly. 

There are four great companies, whose 
names I do not need to mention. I 
do not wish to draw any invidious dis- 
tinctions among corporations or even 
among monopolies, but it is true that 
four great Concerns or combines have 
been well under way toward the monop- 
olization of this great industry within 
the United States. The fact is that 34 
of the 64 distilleries in my State are still 
resisting the trend and the temptation 
and the competition, they are still swim- 
ming upstream, as it were, and are still 
independent. They are small, independ- 
ent distilleries making old brands that 
have become famous in the United States. 

Many of the small independent plants, 
before there was any law on the subject, 
and before there was any agreement, 
ceased to manufacture whisky and be- 
gan the making of industrial alcohol for 
the United States, as a result of the 
war demand. The operators of those 
plants include the finest citizens to be 
found anywhere in the country. They 
are patriotic. They come from old 
families, with old traditions. Independ- 
ent distillers at Bardstown, Owensboro, 
Lawrenceburg, and other places, not only 
in my State, but in other States, discon- 
tinued the manufacture of whisky be- 
fore there was any requirement to do so, 
in order that they might make alcohol 
for the Government of the United States 
as a war material. Of course, they all 
ceased the manufacture of whisky dur- 
ing the war, when industrial alcohol was 
indispensable in connection with the 
war, but the production of alcohol by 
these small independent concerns was 
not sufficient. The Government had to 
go into the business of expanding alcohol 
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plants in order that there might be suffi- 
cient industrial alcohol. The Govern- 
ment even built industrial alcohol plants, 
which were operated under lease. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. I have secured some 
statistics from the Department of Agri- 
culture, which were prepared only yes- 
terday, and I find that the small dis- 
tilleries in Kentucky, in the event the 
amendment is agreed to, will secure an 
increase of only 12,000 bushels a month 
of grain. They are now receiving, or they 
will receive under the Anderson formula, 
346.000 bushels a month. Under the 
Cooper amendment, they will receive 
358,000 bushels a month. 

The small fellows are not going to 
benefit to any great extent, but the big 
fellows, the big five, will be benefited 
as a result of the Cooper amendment. I 
am in full accord with what the Senator 
has said about the small businesses in 
Kentucky, but they would not be bene- 
fited to any extent by the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is prov- 
ing our contention that we are not offer- 
ing the amendment merely to localize 
the production of whisky. We think it 
is the fair way to allocate grain, what- 
ever may be done about it. We are not 
asking that there be any more grain used 
for the distillation of spirits, but that it 
be allocated substantially on the his- 
torical basis, which was adopted in the 
industry when there were no artificial 
controls, and when it was operating un- 
der normal conditions. 


I think the amendment presents a fair 


formula. Even though one distillery 
loses a few bushels more than it would 
in comparison with another formula, I 
think on the whole it is fair. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I listened 
to the Senator extolling the small indus- 
tries in Kentucky, and Iam in full accord 
with what he said, but I say the amend- 
ment is not drafted to help them. The 
amendment is drafted to hurt one par- 
ticular industry, and to benefit. two or 
three others in the big five, two of which 
are Canadian firms. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator of course 
may localize the argument around 
Philadelphia. It so happens that the 
concern in Philadelphia has used, by and 
large, more than its share of grain in the 
hectic situation which has existed since 
the war. I do not care whether it is 
located in one place or another. I think 
that no concern that has been expanded 
because of the expenditure of public 
money ought to be allowed to use 26 per- 
cent of all -the grain that is allocated 
to the industry for use in the distillation 
of spirits. That is what has happened. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to say to 
the Senator that I have seen the list of 
19 Kentucky distilleries. I assume it is 
the same list as that to which the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania refers. I do not 
know who furnished the list. I under- 
stand it came from the Department of 
Agriculture. It points out that there are 
19 distilleries in Kentucky that would 
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lose grain on the formula we have pro- 
posed. I have found out that eight of 
those distilleries are owned by one of the 
large distilling companies to which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has referred, 
and that the other distilleries that are 
named, with the exception of one, were 
represented at congressional hearings 
either by counsel or by the institute to 
which they belong. These representa- 
tives testified against the capacity for- 
mula and in favor of the use formula, 
even though they may lose a little grain 
under it. It substantiates what the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has just stated, 
namely, that we are not sponsoring the 
amendment for the sole purpose of bene- 
fiting Kentucky, but because it is based 
upon free competition and is fair to all. 
It is not based upon an arbitrary formula 
set up by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank my colleague 
for his observation. 

I wish to correct an error which I com- 
mitted when this matter was discussed in 
the Senate a few months ago. I do not 
remember the date, but at that time I 
made the statement upon the floor that 
during the period from October 25 to 
December 25, at a time when there was 
control over the use of grain alcohol, the 
total amount of grain used each month 
was slightly more than 8,000,000 bushels. 
I stated that a certain company, which 
I did not name, had used practically 25 
percent of that amount. I was misin- 
formed as to the pericd. I should have 
said it was during the month of October 
1947, for which the figure was approxi- 
mately correct. To that extent I wish 
to correct the statement I made at that 
time, because I had incorrect dates as to 
the use of the 8,000,000 bushels of grain 
for alcoholic liquor purposes. I should 
have said that it was for the month of 
October. On the 25th of October the 
allocation was to go into effect, under an 
agreement which was made. Approxi- 
mately two-and-a-half million bushels a 
month were to be allocated to the dis- 
tilled-spirits industry. 

I have secured reliable figures for the 
full month of September 1947, which was 
the month previous to the 25th of Octo- 
ber, when the allocation went into effect. 
During the month of September 1947, 
which was a normal month, there was 
no allocation. There was no control. 
Every distiller was buying all the grain 
he wanted or needed for the purpose of 
distilling spirits. In that month the total 
was 4,428,292 bushels. 

Since a certain company in Philadel- 
phia has been brought into the discus- 
sion and named, I will say that the 
amount it used for the month of Septem- 
ber was 347,699 bushels, or 7.9 percent 
of the total for the United States. 

Bear in mind that the agreement was 
made on the 5th of October, and that on 
the 25th of October it was to go into 
effect. Grain was free from control ex- 
cept for the last 5 days of October. 

In the month of December the total 
amount of grain used in the United States 
for distillation purposes was 8,268,374 
bushels. In other words, following the 
agreement to have allocation and con- 
trols for a period of 2 months, the amount 
of grain used for alcohol almost doubled. 
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It went up from approximately 4,000,- 
000. bushels to approximately 8,000,000 
bushels. 

During the month of October the par- 
ticular company which has been men- 
tioned used 2,099,606 bushels of grain, 
or a total of 25.4 percent of all the grain 
used in the United States for distillation 
purposes, which shows that the total use 
of grain during the 20 days in contem- 
plation of the holiday was almost com- 
pletely doubled, but that the increase on 
the part of this particular concern from 
September to October was from 7 to 2542 
percent, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MYERS. Of course, the Senator 
knows that the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky brought in the name of the Phila- 
delphia firm. Idid not. But I will say to 
the Senator that the company whose 
name has been brought into the contro- 
versy suggested that the curtailment, or 
the embargo, or the stoppage of the 
manufacture of distilled spirits begin on 
the 5th of October, and the other com- 
panies refused to agree and insisted that 
they be given more time. The company 
to which reference has been made wanted 
to begin on the 5th of October and to 
continue from then on, It recommended 
that the companies agree with the vari- 
ous governmental agencies that they con- 
tinue the so-called holiday, but the other 
companies refused to go along. I think 
the record should be correct in that re- 
gard. The Senator indicates that from 
the 5th of October to the 25th of Octo- 
ber they purchased grain; so did all the 
other distilling companies; but the other 
companies refused to agree on the date. 
As for me, I think it would be better to 
stop all distilling now; not to the extent 
of 2,500,000 bushels of grain but entirely. 
I do not think distilling is necessary. 
If the situation is so critical that we need 
to have the grain, then I, for one, would 
immediately say that we should allocate 
no grain for any distilling purpose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There are some ele- 
ments of the distilling industry which 
have never wanted to have any holiday, 
who have never been willing to cooper- 
ate in the saving of grain. But I gave 
the figures in order to show that during 
the 20 days referred to everyone was 
trying to increase the production of al- 
cohol, and practically 26 percent of all 
grain used in the United States went 
into distillation. I do not blame the dis- 
tillers. They are in business for profit. 
They wanted to take advantage of the 
2-month holiday. It might be possible 
that they could sell their industrial al- 
cohol to the blenders in order that they 
might make whisky during the holiday, 
and thereby defeat the very purpose of 
allocation and control of the use of grain 
in the manufacture of distilled spirits, 
because it does little good to stop legiti- 
mate distillers if the blenders are to be 
permitted to buy industrial or neutral 
spirits during a holiday in order to make 
liquor which otherwise the legitimate 
distillers of the country would have been 
able to produce if there had been no 
control. 
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Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I enter 
into this argument solely because I am 
interested in the equities involved. The 

“statement made by the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarKtey] 
has led me to ask this question. Am I 
to understand that when industrial or 
ethyl alcohol is distilled there is no re- 
quirement that it be held for any length 
of time before it can be used as a blend- 
ing agent? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. There has been 
under control and during the so-called 
holidays no requirement that industrial 
alcohol or neutral spirits shall be held a 
certain length of time or that it should 
not be diverted to the manufacture or the 
blending of whiskies in the United States. 
So the distillers have been free to with- 
draw from the supply of industrial 
alcohol or neutral spirits and sell to the 
blenders that commodity in order that 
they might put an average of 25 percent 
of real liquor into 75 percent of alcohol 
and sell it on the market as a blended 
product. 

Mr. CORDON. Might it not well be, 
as to a distillery of great magnitude 
which can distill a vast quantity of ethyl 
alcohol or industrial alcohol in a short 
period of time, but which in the same 
period of time could not produce any 
salable whisky, that by producing an 
excess volume of ethyl alcohol, it might 
be able to put itself into a very excellent 
competitive position for any holiday pe- 
riod or allocation period when the oper- 
ations of all distilleries have to be re- 
stricted to a greater or less degree, in 
that it would within a short time have 
on. hand a great volume of ethyl] alcohol 
which would have a ready market at 
even higher prices than ordinarily ob- 
tained to distilleries which were short on 
whisky, but which, by virtue of the pur- 
chase of ethyl alcohol, could increase 
their whisky output two or three times, 
depending upon the combination of the 
blend? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is entirely true. 
Let us take two particular producers, fo. 
example. One is the distillery that pro- 
duces, we will say, 100-proof whisky. It 
produces it from the same kind of grain 
from which industrial alcohol or neutral 
spirits is produced. But they are re- 
quired, under any form of allocation, to 
close down, we will say, for all except 4 
days in the month, or use only a certain 
amount of grain in a month. 

Close by, there is a blending institu- 
tion which does not distill its own prod- 
ucts. It may distill liquor, or it may 
distill industrial alcohol, but let us as- 
sume it does neither, that it buys its 
‘product, the alcohol and the whisky, and 
blends them by whatever proportion it 
sees fit to use, anywhere from 65-percent 
alcohol and 35-percent liquor, up to 80- 
percent alcohol and 20-percent liquor. 
They are not using any grain, but only 
the product of grain which others have 
bought and distilled. They can go right 
on in competition with those who have 
been cut down and restricted, and they 
not only can create but they have cre- 
ated a difficult competitive situation as 
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compared with real legitimate distilla- 
tion of 100-proof liquor. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one further question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. As I have heard the de- 
bate up to this point, this one distillery, 
which was, as I understand it, financed 
by the Federal Government—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not altogether. 
There was an industrial-alcohol plant 
there prior to the war. It made indus- 
trial alcohol. It was never known as a 
manufacturer of liquor. It made alcohol. 
During the war I think the Government 
expended or invested about $16,000,000, 
according to the hearings before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the House, in the expansion of the plant 
to mash. The manufacturers do not 
mash grain for any purpose except to 
preduce alcohol. They do not mash it to 
feed it to cattle or hogs. They mash it 
to pfoduce a condition out of which al- 
cohol comes, and in order to expand the 
mashing facility of the plant for war 
purposes, the Government invested about 
$16,000,000 in the expansion. Of course, 
that automatically increased the capac- 
ity of the concern for the production of 
alcohol, which was produced from the 
mashed grain of which we have been 
speaking. 

Mr. CORDON. If I am correct in my 
understanding of the matter, the so- 
called use formula would be applicable 
to this distillery which was greatly ex- 
panded by Government funds, just as it 
would be applicable to the smaller dis- 
tilleries scattered all over the United 
States which have been in operation for 
many years. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment 
which my colleague and I offer is to place 
the distribution of grain for the distil- 
lation of alcohol or liquor upon the basis 
that prevailed from December 1, 1946, 
to June 30, 1947, which was a period of 
competition, when there were no controls 
whatever, and everyone bought whatever 
grain he needed to use for the purpose of 
distilling liquor or alcohol, as the case 
might have been. That, we. think, is 
fairer than to take any period when 
there were artificial controls as a basis 
for the distribution of the grain which 
is to be used for this purpose. 

Mr. CORDON. What I am getting at 
is that the application of the formula in 
the amendment of the Senators from 
Kentucky would represent the prorating, 
on a purchase base, in a free, open, com- 
petitive period, of all distilleries, includ- 
ing the distillery which was expanded by 
the Government. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. Whereas if the capac- 
ity formula, as set out in the bill, were 
used, would that represent, as to any 
distillery which has reached a larger ca- 
pacity by virtue of Federal funds, an 
increased allocation to such distillery, 
based solely upon the fact that the Gov- 
ernment itself has increased the ca- 
pacity, thus working a manifest injustice 
as respects those distilleries which had 
not had the benefit of Federal expansion? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It so happens that this particular 
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company is the largest of that particular 
type. There are others in the country, 
and this formula would apply to them 
no less than to this one, but naturally 
this one being the largest, having used 
practically 26 percent of all the grain 
allocated fog this purpose, and even in 
January of this year using 23 percent of 
all the grain, should not be allowed to 
take advantage. No company, whether 
it be in one place or another, ought to 
be allowed to take advantage of an arti- 
ficial wartime increase of its capacity, at 
present, in order that it might unfairly 
compete with concerns which are gen- 
erations old, which started from scratch 
and built up a business, and have com- 
peted all their lives on a fair, ~pen- 
market basis, rather than by any artificial 
stimulation given by the Government, or 
by the war, even if the Government had 
not invested any money in the plant. 

Mr. President, that is our position. We 
think it is a fair position. It is equitable, 
it is fair to everybody, it is fair to the 
large distillers as well as the small ones. 

I wish to say, further, that there is a 
trend in this country toward monopoly 
in all branches of industry, and we should 
not overlook the necessity for some of 
these smaller plants, whether they gain 
or lose a few grains of wheat or corn, to 
stem the tide of monopoly, and the temp- 
tation to yield finally to attractive offers, 
in order that four companies may gobble 
up and wipe out all of them. That 
would be not only a bad day in this par- 
ticular industry, it would be a bad day 
in any industry in the United States. 

It is in behalf of this fair, open com- 
petition theory that we offer the amend- 
ment today. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I wish to suggest to 
the able Senator from Kentucky that in 
the testimony heard before the joint 
committee it was made quite plain that 
the timing periods varied little in differ- 
ent sections of the country, and that was 
one of the objections to basing the law on 
use over given periods of time. For in- 
stance, if my memory serves me aright— 
and I have to depend on my memory, 
because while I should have the testi- 
mony here, I do not have it—the distil- 
leries in Kentucky tend to shut down 
during the hot summer months, when 
the water runs low. So tha‘ the period 
selected in the bill would appear to be 
favorable to the Kentucky condition. 

I might again, however, call the at- 
tention of the Senator to the point which 
I believe the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania raised, namely, that in spite of 
this very favorable period of time for 
making the estimate which is prescribed 
in the amendment, nevertheless, the 
amendment really gives Kentucky small 
distilleries very little advantage indeed. 

I am not saying that to indicate to 
the Senator that the purpose of the 
amendment is to obtain some particular 
advantage for Kentucky. I am merely 
saying it to give point to the valid con- 
tention that practically a basis of allo- 
cation founded on time cannot be fair 
to everybody, and one based on capacity 
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cannot be fair to everybody. The mem- 
bers of the committee were firmly con- 
vinced that we would prefer to see the 
department base it on both elements, 
rather than on either one alone. That is 
the way I feel, after this very interest- 
ing debate, which has brought out many 
good points, though not all of them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the sin- 
cerity of the Senator in his remarks, not 
only on the issue before us, but on all 
other questions. I have come to admire 
the Senator very much for his ability 
and his sincerity, and the sturdiness of 
his character. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, is it 
allowable for a junior freshman Senator 
to rise and bow to a senior? I feel so 
inclined at this moment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In this democratic 
body no senior requires obeisance from a 
junior. 

I will say to my friend from Vermont 
that it is true we have our share of 
drovght in Kentucky, just as there are 
droughts at times all over the country. 
Now and again water in Kentucky gets 
low. But there is a quality in our water 
which is a little different from that in 
other States. That is why this particu- 
lar industry located in Kentucky. The 
rivers that flow into and out of Kentucky 
flow through limestone deposits. So it 
is the quality of the water which flows 
in cur rivers, as well as the production 
of grain in our State that induced the 
distilling industry originally to locate in 
our State. While it may be true that 


from December until the following June 
there is a larger quantity of water in our 


rivers than in the middle of July or Au- 
gust, especially if there happens to be a 
drought in our State during those 
months, the same situation exists every- 
where else in the United States. 

The summer is supposed to be the dry 
season by and large. I do not think 
there is any virtue to the months from 
December 1 to June 30 except that it is 
a fair period during which there was no 
artificial stimulation, no control, no ar- 
tificial influence over the use of grain 
for alcohol purposes throughout the 
United States as a whole. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to 
inquire whether that date of June 30 
marks the end of complete freedom from 
external influences on the industry, and 
whether external influences hegan after 
June 30? What is the situation in that 
respect? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; the artificial in- 
fluences began in October, when there 
was a voluntary agreement entered into 
in regard to ihe allocation of grain, and 
it continued through January under an 
act of Congress passed in December, giv- 
ing the President the right to continue 
the period of allocation. - But this was 
the closest free period of 7 months that 
we thought was a fair cross section of the 
different periods during the war and 
since the war which we could adopt as 
the basis for our amendment. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I will say to the 
Senator from Kentucky that I consider 
June 30 to be a very good date to fix 
for the end of the period, but its exact 
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pertinence is not clear to me. I would 
have expected a longer period, in order 
that a fairer condition might have been 
given. 

Mr, BARKLEY. In our effort to be 
fair we did not want to extend the period. 
We might have extended it up to the 
25th of October, when the artificial situ- 
uation began, but we thought that 7 
months of freedom from controls or ar- 
tificial stimulation was a fair 7-month 
period for a gage. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I wanted to ask my dis- 
tinguished friend from Kentucky how 


he and his fellow Kentuckians acquired ~ 


all this knowledge of water. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of water? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That, Mr. President, 
is a pertinent inquiry. I want to say fur- 
thermore in that regard, that if it were 
not for the fact that practically all the 
spiritus frumenti of which I am speak- 
ing, and which is the subject of my col- 
league’s amendment, is consumed out- 
side of Kentucky, we would be familiar 
with nothing but water in the State of 
Kentucky, because if the local population 
were depended upon to consume the 
product there would not be a distillery 
left in the State of Kentucky. We sup- 
ply all the other 48 States with what 
they want in this regard. While I have 
no interest in the matter one way or the 
other, except to try to represent the peo- 
ple of my State, I do not mind saying 
that inasmuch as there is suck a com- 
modity in the world, and it is manufac- 
tured, we are not unhappy over the fact 
that we produce the best quality that 
is produced in the United States or in 
the world. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I simply wish 
to remark, Mr. President, that while 
there is some limestone in the water of 
Kentucky, it is my observation that there 
is considerable erudition in its Senators. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say 
on the subject. I have taken more time 
than I intended to take. My colleague 
and I believe the amendment to be a 
fair one. It covers a period when there 
were no artificial controls, when there 
were no artificial interferences of any 
kind, and we believe it to be fair to all 
liquor industries in the United States. 
I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator has dis- 
cussed a period of time when this one 
industry in Pennsylvania bought prac- 
tically 20 or 25 percent of all the grain 
that was used for alcohol purposes. May 
I inquire what the proportion was that 
the same concern bought in the basic 
period which has been selected in con- 
nection with the amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I may say that in the 
month of September last year the per- 
centage was 7.9 percent. During the 
month of October their allocation was 
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25.4 percent—practically 25% percent. 
It dropped down in November of 1947 to 
14 percent. It jumped up in January to 
22 and a fraction percent. 

During the period referred to in the 
amendment they purchased 4.21 percent 
of the grain used for alcohol-distillation 
purposes in the United States. 

Mr.LUCAS. Can the Senator give me 
any explanation as to why their pur- 
chases were so low in the base period, 
and why they were so high in the other 
period? 

Mr. BARKLEY. They had the right 
to buy all they wanted to and all they 
could use. They did not need any more. 
They did not want any more. They 
could have bought more had they wanted 
to do so. They did not see fit to do so. 
I am not able to explain why they did 
not buy more than they did during that 
particular period. But during some of 
the months of that period they did buy 
more than the 4.7 percent represented 
by the total period. 

Mr.LUCAS. Iam simply trying to ob- 
tain some information respecting the 
concern in Pennsylvania which has been 
discussed. It seems to me that the base 
period fixed in the amendment rather 
discriminates against the Pennsylvania 
manufacturer; does it not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not think it 
does. It uses e@ historical basis. I will 
frankly say to the Senator, it may be 
unfortunate that this concern is located 
in Philadelphia, but I think that it would 
be a fair basis, even if it were located in 
Louisville, Ky., as a competitor with 
other old-line historical distilleries there 
that have built up brands, built up repu- 
tations, built up the quality of their 
products in the preservation of which 
the American people are no doubt in- 
terested. This particular concern has 
no brand for its product. It sells its 
product to others to use for their brands. 
I think there is nothing unfair in this 
proposal. The fact of the business is 
that it might be equally fair if we were 
to ignore all the periods of artificial con- 
trol, all the allocations, and base the 
present allocation upon a previous pe- 
riod. But this is the fairest period we 
have been able to find since the end of 
the war when there was no production 
of liquor for beverage purposes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me to ask another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Were there any other 
plants which received Federal aid during 
the war? 

Mr. BARKLEY. There were some 
which not only received Federal aid but 
were absolutely constructed entirely by 
Federal funds. They are smaller plants 
than the one we are talking about, but 
the amendment would apply to all, large 
and small. 

Mr. LUCAS. They are ali included? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; they are all in- 
cluded. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, seldom 
do I find myself in disagreement with 
the genial and able minority leader. I 
do hope, however, that the fact that we 
are now in disagreement will not result 
in his refusal to accept my invitation to 
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come to Philadelphia in April to attend 
a Jackson-Jefferson Day dinner. 

I desire the record to show, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that so far as I am concerned I ad- 
vocate a complete stoppage of all dis- 
tillery operations if the grain situation 
is as critical as we are told it is. How- 
ever, that has not been proposed, but it 
is proposed to reduce the distillery opera- 
tions by curtailing the amount of grain 
they may use. 

I am very much concerned, therefore, 
Mr. President, when any legislation is 
proposed which may do irreparable harm 
and injury to a Pennsylvania industry, 
whether it be a steel plant, a textile 
plant, a coal mine, or a distillery. 

The problem then arises of how to 
divide fairly a limited supply of any re- 
stricted commodity, which is always a 
difficult one. In order to arrive at a fair, 
feasible, and socially wise distribution, 
the administrator must have good judg- 
ment, scrupulous fairness and impartial- 
ity, and extensive knowledge of the in- 
dustry involved. 

The problem presented by the alcohol 
and liquor industry is even more difficult 
than most, because the industry really 
began to exist only since 1933, after the 
long era of prohibition. It has been con- 
trolled on and off since February 1942 in 
one degree or another and under vari- 
ous systems of control. In all this peri- 
od there have been many arguments, 
many types of control applied, but never 
an all-out historical basis. Capacity 
was given various degrees of weight, but 
never ignored. The repeated experience 
of practical administrators who have 
been forced under conditions both of war 
and peace to handle this problem has 
always led to a similar conclusion, based 
on knowledge of, and experience with, 
this particular industry. 

Allocation on a historical basis is a 
device to throttle competition—and that 
is what this amendment would do—and 
establish, beyond all attack, whatever 
small group of companies happened to 
have favorable production or sales rec- 
ords at the particular period of time se- 
lected as the base. In place of competi- 
tion, there is  established—as this 
amendment proposes to establish—a 
legally sanctioned, vested right, which” 
becomes virtually the property right of 
each company. During the war in a 
few fields the OPA did establish such 
historical quotas. They promptly be- 
came just such property rights and were 
actually bought and sold as such. The 
right to do business at all is thus made 
a vested property right. This is about 
as far from the approved and desirable 
basis of American business as it is possi- 
ble to go. 

Aside from this profound objection to 
the historical basis of allocation, there 
is another particularly applicable to the 
distilling industry. Any basis of histor- 
ical allocation is necessarily arbitrary, 
but how arbitrary it is depends on wheth- 
er a reasonably fair base period can be 
found. If an industry continues year 
after year with all the members keeping 
roughly the same competitive relation 
with each other, some period of the past 
can be selected which represents about 
what would normally happen in the fu- 
ture. No such past record exists for the 
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liquor industry. For most of the last 6 
years the industry has operated under 
some measure of control. Of the previ- 
ous 9 years of the industry’s existence 
since repeal, the first 4. were completely 
abnormal because of the concentration 
of aged stocks in the hands of very few 
companies. The next 5 were character- 
ized by mergers and the disappearance 
of medium-sized independents in many 
areas of the country. There is no nor- 
mal period of any considerable duration 
in this industry’s past on which historical 
quotas can be fairly based. This indus- 
try simply lacks the very basis of a his- 
torical allocation—namely a base. I 
shall try to point out some of the rea- 
sons why this is so. 

Distilling is not an even, steady opera- 
tion throughout the year, or even over 
a period of years, because the rate of 
consumption is not equal to the ability of 
the industry to produce, and because in 
certain areas of the country seasonal 
factors enter. These considerations 
therefore indicate the injustice of mak- 
ing total allocation on the basis of use 
in a specific period, as called for by the 
pending amendment. . 

In this industry a short-term base can- 
not possibly be fair. Many small com- 
panies shift their production as the mar- 
ket for bulk whisky changes. Many must 
shift their production because of changes 
in grain prices or of available water sup- 
plies. Of the large companies many 
change as they find it advantageous to 
buy or produce bulk whisky. Since 
whisky must be stored for 4 years, its 
production is often spread very unevenly 
over a year or even over 2 years and may 
bear no relation to current use or need 
for spirits. Companies which make 
blended whisky frequently shift between 
whisky and spirits production or try to 
place all their production of one kind 
during part of the year. Only a long 
period could make a rational base, and 
there is no such long period free of Gov- 
ernment controls or industry dislocation. 

In February 1942 the War Production 
Board took all production from plants 
capable of producing 190-proof spirits. 
This, in effect, seized all the neutral- 
spirits capacity but left much of the 
whisky-making capacity available for 
beverage production. Spirits dnd whisky 
capacity were not at all evenly divided 
among the different companies. Some 
were almost wholly put out of beverage 
production at once, while others contin- 
ued making whisky unti: October. The 
practical necessities of war required the 
use of methods like these, but they 
unavoidably produced completely unnat- 
ural beverage production patterns in the 
industry. Roughly speaking, National 
Distillers and Schenley benefited tremen- 
dously, “eagrams and Publicker suffered 
severely. 

From October 1942 until August 1944 
the WPB took the entire production of 
all beverage and fermentation industrial 
alcohol plants. Some interesting com- 
ments on the effect of this period are 
contained in the report made under Sen- 
ate Resolution 206 during 1944 by a com- 
mittee headed by the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran]: 

Contrary to popular belief, the inventories 
of whisky in the bonded warehouses of the 
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Big Four have increased during the past 4 
years. Thus, despite the fact that since 
October 1942 no whisky has been distilled, 
and that there has been a constant drain 
upon the inventories of the Big Four since 
that date, nevertheless the Big Four have in 
their possession today about 70 percent of 
the Nation’s supply of whisky, as compared 
with 49 percent in their warehouses in 1939. 
The committee is concerned greatly over the 
tendency of the Big Four toremov small dis- 
tilleries from competition, because when 
the act of monopolizing the liquor industry 
has been completed it will then be too late 
to remedy the harmful effect it will have 
had on the public. 


In August 1944 the war alcohol stock 
pile being deemed sufficient, the facilities 
of the industry were released, registered 
distilleries for 30 days, industrial alcohol 
plants, which had obligations toward 
their industrial customers, for 15 days. 

The same method of beverage release 
was followed by the WPB in January and 
July 1945. From then until October 1945 
the registered distilleries were released 
for 10 days and the industrial alcohol 
plants for 5 days. This system also per- 
mitted any plant to shift from one license 
to another so that as much normal com- 
petition was preserved as possible. 

By October 1945 there was no longer 
any war requirement for alcohol, and the 
WPB revoked all its controls over the in- 
dustry. A grain shortage had, however, 
developed, and from October 1945 until 
November 1946 the Department of Agri- 
culture allocated grain for beverage pro- 
duction. At the outset the Department 
allocated wholly on capacity, but during 
succeeding months began departing from 
this basis by introducing grain consump- 
tion in 1939 as an element of monthly 
use. At that time the War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Act was in effect and 
Publicker Industries brought suit against 
the Department on the ground that the 
use of a historical basis was forbidden by 
this act. The court sustained Publicker. 

It is worth recalling that the Reconver- 
sion Act was one of the few expressions 
of congressional views on the use of a 
historical basis in allocating’ scarce ma- 
terials, and in that act Congress specifi- 
cally forbade it. 

From the ending of Agriculture De- 
partment controls December 1, 1946, until 
the voluntary shut-down October 26, 
1947, the industry operated without con- 
trols. This period was longer than the 
three separate months of uncontrolled 
production permitted by the WPB dur- 
ing the war, but it did not altogether 
differ from them. In both cases individ- 
ual company operations were determined 
by the free choice of the companies con- 
cerned. In the months of December 1946 
and January and February 1947 most 
companies continued operating to capac- 
ity. Later in the year many companies 
began reducing or ceasing production. 
In September, with a grain shortage 
becoming apparent, production began 
climbing again. 

So the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky would require 
that part, but not all, of this so-called 
“free” period would be used as a basis of 
allocation. The equally “free” periods of 
August 1944 and January and July of 
1945 and the “free” period July 1 to Octo- 
ber 26, 1947, are all to be ignored. The 
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reason for disregarding these other “free” 
periods is simply that production during 
the ignored months does not produce the 
type of distribution favorable to the com- 
panies demanding the historical basis. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, wiil 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MYERS. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I have been informed 
that at least two foreign-controlled com- 
panies will be the largest beneficiaries 
under the amendment. Does the Sen- 
ator have any knowledge as to that? 

Mr. MYERS. That is exactly the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. KILGORE. Are not those two 
concerns Seagram’s and Hiram Walker? 

Mr. MYERS. Exactly so. If this 
amendment is adopted, two Canadian 
companies will be the beneficiaries, at 
the expense of many companies in the 
United States. 

Mr. KILGORE. In other words, under 
a normal production basis or under a 
normal historical basis, except for the 
fact that new companies have been cre- 
ated, this amendment is so arranged 
that it will ignore the normal production 
basis covering the entire period of free 
production; is that correct? 

Mr. MYERS. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. KILGORE. And the amendment 
will select a period which actually will 
benefit two, or possibly three, foreign- 
owned companies. 

Mr. MYERS. That is correct. 

Actually, Mr. President, the foreign- 
owned companies do not want a his- 
torical basis, as such; they want a his- 
torical basis using seven carefully se- 
lected months, thus using a selective 
period which will be of benefit to them. 

This was completely and briefly re- 
vealed by Howard R. Walton, president 
of Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., in testi- 
fying on February 5 before the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report of 
which Iam a member. Mr. Walton had 
asked the committee to require a histori- 
cal use formula using these same 7 
months, December 1846 through June 
1947. Inshort, Hiram Walker had asked 
that these particular months be used as 
a formula—in other words, December 
1946 through June 1947. Representative 
HeErTER asked him what would happen if 
the 3 months of April, May, and June 
were dropped from the base. I now read 
from the hearing at page 1006: 

Representative Herter. So that if you took 
your historic period and left those 3 months 
out, it would change the formula all over 
again? 

Mr. WALTON. Yes; 
certainly would. 


This little exchange of itself complete- 
ly disposes of the value of the base re- 
quested. Any historical allocation that 
can be drastically shifted by dropping 
or adding only 3 months is not an equi- 
table or reasonable period. 

I was delighted that the Senator from 
Vermont was able to obtain from the 
Department of Agriculture figures show- 
ing the change in individual company 
quotas that would be brought about by 
this amendment. I think these figures 
show a very interesting thing. I think 
they show that almost half the entire 
benefit of the change proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky would accrue to 


it certainly would; it 
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three companies, the three dominant 
members of the Distilled Spirits Insti- 
tute—two of which are Canadian com- 
panies. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is the point I 
wish to make. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MYERS. First, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia; and then I 
shall yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. a 

Mr. KILGORE. As I said, that is the 
point I want tomake. The natural con- 
clusion, then, is that the amendment 
would be detrimental to what we call 
the independent distillers in the United 
States—— 

Mr. MYERS. It would be detrimental 
to some of them—— 

Mr. KILGORE. As opposed to the 
largest distilling companies operating in 
the United States, leaving out of con- 
sideration the Canadian question in its 
entirety. 

Mr. MYERS. I think that is so. 

Mr. KILGORE. The three companies 
mentioned are among the largest dis- 
tillers in the United States; and the 
rule would operate in the main against 
the others, or the smaller independent 
outfits. 

Mr. MYERS. 
would be true. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has again 
mentioned the list which I assume comes 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
naming 19 distilleries that presumably 
would lose some grain if the amendment 
proposed by my colleague and myself is 
adopted. Again I should like to say to 
him that I am informed that eight of the 
distilleries named, are owned by one of 
the larger companies. 

Mr. MYERS. That is true. 

Mr. COOPER. If you will examine 
the list you will find that with the ex- 
ception of two plants actual claimed 
loss to any distilling plant is just a few 
hundred bushels a month. 

As against that, the plant in Penn- 
sylvania to which the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has referred actually will re- 
ceive, under the present formula, a bonus 
of approximately 100,000 bushels a 
month. No one will deny that under 
the pending amendment there will be 
certain plants that will lose. grain, and 
certain other plants that will gain grain. 
They will either benefit or lose accord- 
ing to the needs of their business, their 
need of grain for actual production, sales 
in free competition, and not because of 
some artificial formula such as that 
which now is in use. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, however 
the historical basis is turned in this in- 
dustry, whatever carefully selected 
months are included or dropped, it never 
has any more principle than this: How 
can we best take care of the favored 
companies, and how best cut down the 
others? 

Mr. President, I may point out that 
under this formula, in the State of Illi- 
nois two companies will receive an in- 
crease of grain, while five companies 
will receive a decrease. In the State of 
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Indiana, two companies will receive an 
increase in their grain allocations, while 
three cOmpanies will recei'e a decrease. 
In Pernsylvania, three companies will 
receive and increase, and five companies 
will receive a decrease. In Massachu- 
setts there are but two plants, and under 
the Cooper amendment, both of them will 
receive a decrease in their grain alloca- 
tions. In Michigan there is but one 
plant, and it will receive a decrease in 
its grain allocation. In New Hampshire 
there is but one plant, and it will re- 
ceive a decrease in its grain allocation. 

On the other hand, in Kentucky there 
are 28 plants which will receive an in- 
crease, and 19 which will receive a 
decrease. 

The compromise plan of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, by basing the two- 
thirds of a plant’s quota on its historical 
production and one-third on its capacity, 
is a sound compromise between the two 
extremes of allocation theory. Either 
an all-out historical basis or all-out 
capacity basis would create grave injus- 
tices in this industry. The Department’s 
compromise gives reasonable, indeed 
heavy, weight to historical production, 
without creating an unbreakable mo- 
nopoly in the hands of any favored com- 
panies. It tends to preserve competition 
and to be as fair a compromise as can 
be worked out. It has behind it, also, 
7 years of successful practical experience, 
and it permits flexibility if changed con- 
ditions make changes necessary. 

The historical basis required by this 
amendment on the other hand, would 
be neither fair, practical, nor flexible. 
It would serve only to increase further 
the dominance of a very few big 
companies. 

I repeat, two committees of the Con- 
gress, which have given thoughtful and 
considered attention to the subject, have 
said, “We will place it in the hands of the 
Administrator; we refuse to write a 
formula.” But now, on the floor of the 
Senate, on such a technical subject as 
this, it is proposed to write the formula, 
after two great committees have said 
they do not believe it should be done, and 
have determined practically unanimous- 
ly that it is a matter to be handled ad- 
ministratively. In view of that fact, I 
think that certainly the Senate should 
not attempt to write a formula that 
would destroy, or practically destroy, a 
Pennsylvania industry. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak very briefly against the amend- 
ment proposed by the distinguished Sen- 
ators from Kentucky. I shall not take 
the time to go into the merits of the 
liquors produced by the great Common- 
wealth of Kentucky and the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. I am speaking 
in opposition to the amendment largely 
by reason of the experience I have had on 
the Small Business Committee, and par- 
ticularly the subcommittee which has 
been concerned with the distribution of 
steel. 

I have found that the historical for- 
mula for distribution of any product has 
not been satisfactory. I am sorry that 
it is necessary to have any restrictions. 
I am, indeed, sorry that the question of 
the use of grain for distilling purposes is 
one it is necessary to consider on the 
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floor of the Senate. But all agree, it 
seems, that there should be allocations. 
If there are to be allocations, it seems to 
me it would be much better that an ad- 
ministrative body handle the matter, be- 
cause many inequalities and discrimina- 
tions might arise under a regular his- 
torical formula. 

I shall make no reference to the great 
concern in Philadelphia which would be 
discriminated against.if the amendment 
were agreed to, except to say that I feel 
it is a fine, patriotic organization, com- 
posed of good American businessmen, 
who did a magnificent piece of work for 
America during the war. It seems, how- 
ever, that if the formula were to be put 
into effect, it would discriminate against 
that fine organization. It seems to me 
the Senate should place confidence in the 
Department of Agriculture and permit 
it to determine allocations under a for- 
mula which could be changed in order 
that there might be complete equity of 
distribution. 

I know the hour is late, and I am 
speaking only after hearing men from all 
over the country—small-business men 
who have had great difficulty in securing 
allocations and allotments of steel, par- 
ticularly when based upon a historical 
formula. For these reasons I am op- 
posed to the amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 
Baldwin 
Barkley 


Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 


Maybank 
Millikin 
Moore 
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the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BusHFIELD], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Butter], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. RoBEertson], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Topey] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is detained on official business 
at the Government departments. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Revercoms], the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. W1LEy], and the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] are unavoid- 
ably detained. The Senator from Wis- 
consin {[Mr. McCartuy], if present and 
voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitH; is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERRY! is absent on official business. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce tkat the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] are absent on officia] tusiness 
at Government departments. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] and the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. TayLor] are absent on public busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. O’Dan- 
1EL], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Overton], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WaGNER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 54, 
nays 16, as follows: 

YEAS—54 


Bricker 
Bridges 


Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Hoey 

Holland 

Ives 

Jenner 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnston, 8. C. 


Morse 

Murray 

Myers 
O’Conor 
Pepper 

Reed 
Robertson, Va, 
Russell 


Kem 
Kilgore 
Knowland 
Lodge 
Lucas 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McGrath 
McKellar 
McMahon 
Magnuson 
Green Malone 
Gurney Martin 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] for himself and the 
senior: Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. On this vote I have 
a pair with the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typrincs], who is absent because of 
illness. If he were present he would 
vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote 
I should vote “nay.” In the circum- 
stances, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Bau], 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. Brewster], 


Saltonstall 
Stewart 

Tait 

Thomas, Okla. 


Vandenberg 
Watkins 
Williams 
Young 


Flanders 
Fulbright 
George 


Aiken 
Baldwin 
Barkley 
Bricker 
Brooks 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Dworshak 
Ecton 
Ferguson 
George 


Bridges 
Buck 
Flanders 
Fulbright 
Green 


Gurney 
Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Hoey 
Holland 

Ives 

Jenner 


Johnson, Colo. 


Kem 
Knowland 
Lodge 
Lucas 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McGrath 


NAYS—16 
Kilgore 
McMahon 


Magnuson 
Martin 
Myers 


Johnston, S.C. Pepper 


Ball 
Brewster 
Bushfield 
Butler 
Downey 
Eastland 
Ellender 
ger 
McCarran 


So the amendment of Mr. Cooper and 


McCarthy 
O’Daniel 
O’Mahoney 
Overton 
Revercomb 


Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennis 


McKellar 
Malone 
Maybank 
Millikin 
Moore 
Morse 
Murray 
O’Conor 
Russell 
Saltonstall 
Taft 


Thomas, Okla. 


Thomas, Utah 
Thye 
Umstead 
Vandenberg 
Watkins 
Young 


Reed 


Robertson, Va. 


Stewart 
Williams 


NOT VOTING—26 


Taylor 
Tobey 
Tydings 
Wagner 


Wherry 
Robertson, Wyo. White 


Wiley 
Wilson 


Mr. BARKLEY was agreed to. 


Mr. 


Agriculture.” 


FLANDERS, 


ceptable to me. 


. Mr. President, I 
wish to present, on behalf of the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. SaL- 
TONSTALL], an amendment on page 2, 
line 24, after the word “authorized”, to 
insert the words “by the Secretary of 
The amendment is ac- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, line 24, 
after the word “authorized”, it is pro- 
posed to insert the words “by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the discussion of the amendment 
offered by my colleague and me, which 
was just agreed to, I referred to the fact 
that during a previous debate on the 
same subject I unintentionally made an 
error in regard to the amount of grain 
used between the 25th of October and 
the 25th of December. I have before me 
a letter from the Publicker Co. of Phila- 
delphia in which they enclose letters 
from the Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Deputy Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp. 

I also submit for the Recorp a table 
showing the consumption of grain for 
distilling purposes during the months of 
September, October, November, and De- 
cember, 1947, and a partial notation as 
to the consumption of grain in the month 
of January for the same purpose. 

I submit these matters in order that I 
may be fair to all concerned, and assure 
the company which submits the letter, 
and also the Senate, that the mistake 
I made as to the time during which the 
figures applied was due to misinforma- 
tion or misunderstanding on my part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

There being no objection, the letters 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 18, 1948. 
Hon. ALBEN W. BaRKLEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BARKLEY: On December 18 
we wrote to you concerning certain state- 
ments which you made on the floor of the 
Senate on December 17 with reference to our 
company. In our letter we pointed out cer- 
tain errors of fact included in these svate- 
ments and asked you to correct the Rrecorp 
accordingly. 

On December 19, moved by your weil- 
known sense of fairness, you caused our let- 
ters to you and to the Senators from Penn- 
sylvania on the same subject to be intro- 
duced in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, and you 
stated that you were endeavoring to check 
the actual facts yourself. 

Subsequently, on January 6, 1948, because 
of the fact that these statements were con- 
tinuing to cause great damage to our com- 
pany, we wrote you again, asking if it had 
yet been possible for you to make the factual 
check. On January 10 you replied that be- 
cause of the burden of your many other 
duties it had not yet been possible for you 
to complete this check. 

In view of the fact that the erroneous 
statements continue to be circulated and— 
because of your high reputation—continue 
to be believed, we have endeavored to obtain 
irrefutable proof of the facts for you o1-- 
selves. 

We are enclosing herewith two letters from 
Government officials knowing the true facts 
about the points in the controversy. These 
letters are as follows: 

(a) A letter dated February 17, 1948, from 
Mr. Carroll Mealey, Deputy Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, in charge of the Alcohol 
Tax Unit, affirming that Publicker produced 
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no beverage spirits from grain of any kind, 
including neutral spirits, during the volun- 
tary shut-down. This is in contrast to the 
statement made on the fioor of the Senate on 
December 17, indicating that our company 
used 8,000.000 bushels of grain during th:* 
period for neutral spirits. 

(b) A letter dated February 6, 1948, from 
the Honorable N. E. Dodd, Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, steting that on a strict ca- 
pacity basis our company and its affiliates 
have only 23.5 percent of the industry’s total 
capacity and that, under the formula (two- 
thirds history and one-third capacity) actu- 
ally used by the Department in January, 
the Publicker quota was 14.7 percent of the 
industry's total. This is in contrast to the 
statement made on December 17, indicating 
that our company has three-fourths of the 
industry's total capacity. 

We respectfully submit that these facts 
have now been established beyond a reason- 
able doubt. We would, therefore, appreciate 
it if, at the earliest opportunity, you would 
correct the Rrcorp accordingly and free our 
company from the heavy burden of unjust 
charges which are still being circulated, in 
association with your name, against it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis H. Marks, 
Vice President. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 6, 1948. 
Dr. Lewis H. MARKS, 
Executive Vice President, 
Publicker Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Dr. Marks: This is in reply to your 
letter of January 30, 1948, in which you re- 
quest data regarding Publicker Industries 
grain quota in comparison with that for the 
industry as a whole. The Publicker plants 
under consideration are Continental Distil- 
ling Corp., RD 1, Pa.; Continental Distilling 
Corp., RD 14, Pa.; Kinsey Distilling Corp., RD 
10, Pa.; and Publicker Industries, Inc., IAP 
160, Pa. 

On a strict capacity basis, the Publicker 
companies consolidated grain quota would 
have been 23.5 percent of the industry's 
total. 

On the present allocation formula, as pre- 
sented in appendix A of the Order Allocating 
Grain to Distillers, the Publicker companies’ 
consolidated quota is 14.7 percent of the 
industry’s total. 

Sincerely, 
N. E. Dopp, 
Under Secretary. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 17, 1948. 
Dr. Lewis H. Marks, 
Executive Vice President, 
Publicker Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN: Receipt is acknowledged of 
your letter of February 4, 1948, requesting 
confirmation from Bureau records of the fol- 
lowing statements concerning the use of 
grain by Publicker companies from October 
26, 1947, through January 1, 1948: 

1. Whether the Publicker companies, in- 
cluding all of the grain distilling plants oper- 
ated by Publicker, including its subsidiaries 
Continental and Kinsey, did in fact stop 
mashing grain for beverage purposes on 
October 25. 

2. Whether the Publicker companies used 
any grain for beverage purposes during the 
period October 26, 1947, to January 1, 1948, 
inclusive. 

According to the records in this office, the 
quantity of grain and grain products used 
at plants operated by Publicker companies 
for the period October 26, 1947, to December 
31, 1947, inclusive, was as follows: 

R. D. No. 3—Publicker Commercial Alcohol 
Co. of Louisiana, Inc., Westwego, La.: None. 
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R. D. No. 1—Continental Distilling Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: None. 

R. D. No. 10—Kinsey Distilling Corp., Lin- 
field, Pa.: None. 

R. D. No. 14—Continental Distilling Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: None. 

I. A. P. No. 29—Publicker Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: None. 

I. A. P. No. 231—Continental Distilling 
Corp., Philadelphia, Pa.: None. 

I. A. P. No. 239—Publicker Commercial 
Alcohcl Co. of Louisiana, Inc., Westwego, La.: 
None. 

I. A. P. No. 160—Publicker Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 28,856,655 pounds (515,- 
297.4 bushels) used in butyl-acetone fermen- 
tation (from which 245,555 proof gallons of 
ethyl alcohol was produced). 

The Bureau records are not such as will 
permit the determination of whether the 
ethyl alcohol was used for industrial or bev- 
erage purposes. However, the Bureau has 
been advised by the district supervisor, Alco- 
hol Tax Unit, Philadelphia, Pa., that the 
ethyl alcohol derived from the butyl-acetone 
fermentation process at industrial alcohol 
plant No. 160, operated by Publicker Indus- 
tries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., during the pe- 
riod from October 26, 1947, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, was denatured under various 
formulas for industrial purposes. 

Statistics for January 1, 1948, are not avail- 
able. : 
Very truly yours, 
CaRROLL E. MEALEY, 
Deputy Commissioner. 


BUSHELS OF GRAIN USED 


September 1947: For United States, 4,428,- 
292; of that Publicker used, 347,699, or 7.9 
percent. 


October 1947: For United States, 8,268,- 
874; of that Publicker used, 2,099,606, or 25.4 
percent. 

November 1947 (ban was on): For United 
States, 231,466; of that Publicker used, 32,- 
298, or 14 percent. 

December 1947: For United States, 1,019,- 
461; of that Publicker used, 20,321, or 2 per- 
cent. 


January 1948: I do not have the figures 
broken down into bushels but of grain used 
in the United States, Publicker used 22.5 per- 
cent of the total. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, on page 
3, line 2, of the joint resolution, I offer 
an amendment to strike out “October 
31, 1948” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“January 31, 1949.” 

Mr. President, I admit the committee 
has studied the subject carefully, but I 
call attention to the fact that Congress 
will not be in session on October 31. 
During the intervening 2 months, before 
Congress would again be in session, there 
might be consumed the equivalent of 40,- 
000,000 bushels of grain. There is no 
ceiling provided in the measure. If we 
have an ample supply of grain next year 
the ceiling can be lifted. But under the 
provisions of the joint resolution they are 
arbitrarily lifted, and in an emergency 
neither the President nor the Secretary 
of Agriculture, could place any limita- 
tion upon the amount of grain that could 
be used. I therefore offer the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curler CLerK. On page 3, line 2, 
it is proposed to strike out “October 31, 


The 


‘reading clerks, 
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1948” and insert in lieu thereof “January 
31, 1949.” 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, it 
seems to me the amendment is uncalled 
for. The executive department of the 
Government which is concerned with 
grain scarcity does not ask for any limi- 
tation beyond the present crop year. It 
seems to me it would be most unwise to 
pass legislation on the thin fear of a pos- 
sible bad crop year next year, I trust 
the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, in re- 
ply to the Senator from Vermont I will 
say that I agree that the department 
probably did not ask for it. The only 
reason I suggested the amendment is 
this: As no ceiling is provided, the ad- 
ministration can raise the ceiling as high 
as the crop will permit. But the corn 
crop will not come in until after Congress 
adjourns under the provisions of the Re- 
organization Act. We do not know what 
the corn crop will be, and as the joint 
resolution now stands it leaves open the 
possibility of a special session of Con- 
gress being called to control one item, a 
considerable draft upon which could seri- 
ously cripple our grain reserves for next 
year. That is my only reason for offer- 
ing the amendment. If the joint reso- 
lution contained a ceiling. I would say 
that the amendment might be, bad, but 
since there is no ceiling provided in the 
joint resolution, there being only an arbi- 
trary floor provided, I cannot see how the 


_ amendment is bad. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. K1.core), 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amendment 
to be offered, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 186) 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5391) to con- 
tinue for a temporary period certain 
powers, authority, and discretion con- 
ferred on the President by the Second 
Decontrol Act of 1947. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3726) for 
the relief of certain officers and employ- 
ees of the Foreign Service of the United 
States who, while in the course of their 
respective duties, suffered losses of per- 
sonal property by reason of war condi- 
tions; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Ea7on, Mr. 
Munpt, Mr. JoNKMAN, Mr, Bioom, and 
Mr. KEE were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had afiixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
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were signed by the President pro tem-— 


pore: 

S. 316. An act for the relief of Mary Sung- 
duk Charr; 

S. 521. An act for the relief of Sang Hun 
Shim; and 

H. R. 4127. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT—RAILROAD REORGANIZATION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate immediately proceed to 
consider House bill 2298, which is Calen- 
dar No. 936. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that there is no business 
pending before the Senate at this time. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from California? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
2298) to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause, and to in- 
sert the following: 


That it is hereby declared to be in aid of 
the national transportation policy of the 
Congress, as set forth in the preamble of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, in 
order to promote the public interest in avoid- 
ing the deterioration of service and the inter- 
ruption of employment which inevitably at- 
tend the threat of financial difficulties and 
which follow upon financial collapse and in 
order to promote the public interest in in- 
creased stability of values of railroad securi- 
ties with resulting greater confidence therein 
of investors, to assure, insofar as possible, 
continuity of sound financial condition of 
common carriers subject to part I of said act, 
to enhance the marketability of railroad se- 
curities impaired by large and continuing 
accumulations of interest on income bonds 
and dividends on preferred stock and to en- 
able said common carriers, insofar as pos- 
sible, to avoid prospective financial difficul- 
ties, inability to meet debts as they mature, 
and insolvency. To assist in accomplishing 
these ends and because certain classes of the 
securities of such carriers are in the usual 
case held by a very large number of holders, 
and, further, to enable modification and ref- 
ormation of provisions of the aforesaid 
classes of securities and of provisions of the 
instruments pursuant to which they are 
issued or by which they are secured in cases 
where such modification and reformation 
shall have become necessary or desirable in 
the public interest in order to avoid obstruc- 
tion to or interference with the economical, 
efficient, and orderly conduct by such carriers 
of their affairs, it is deemed necessary to pro- 
vide means, in the manner and with the safe- 
guards herein provided, for the alteration and 
modification, without the assent of every 
holder thereof, of the provisions of such 
classes of securites and of the instruments 
pursuant to which they are outstanding or 
by which they are secured. 

Sec. 2. Part I of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, is amended by adding after 
section 20a the following new section: 

“Sec. 20b. (1) It shall be lawful (any ex- 
press provision contained in any mortgage, 
indenture, deed of trust, corporate charter, 
stock certificate, or other instrument or any 
provision of State law to the contrary not- 
withstanding), with the approval and au- 
thorization of the Commission, as provided 
in paragraph (2) hereof, for a carrier as 
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defined in section 20a (1) of this part to 
alter or modify (a) any provision of any 
class or classes of its securities as defined 
in section 20a (2) of this part being herein- 
after in this section sometimes called ‘securi- 
ties’; or (b) any provision of any mortgage, 
indenture, deed of trust, corporate charter, 
or other instrument pursuant to which any 
class of its securities shall have been issued 
or by which any class of its obligations is 
secured (hereinafter referred to as instru- 
ments) : Provided, That the provisions of this 
section shall not apply to any equipment- 
trust certificates in respect of which a car- 
rier is obligated, or to any evidences of in- 
debtedness of a carrier the payment of which 
is secured in any manner solely by equip- 
ment, or to any instrument, whether an 
agreement, lease, conditional-sale agréement, 
or otherwise, pursuant to which such equip- 
ment-trust certificates or such evidences of 
indebtedness shall have been issued or by 
which they are secured. 

“(2) Whenever an alteration or modifica- 
tion is proposed under paragraph (1) hereof, 
the carrier seeking authority therefor shall, 
pursuant to such rules and regulations as 
the Commission shall prescribe, present an 
application to the Commission. Upon pres- 
entation of any such application, the Com- 
mission may, in its discretion, but need not, 
as a condition precedent to further consider- 
ation, require the applicant to secure assur- 
ances of assent to such alteration or modifi- 
cation by holders of such percentage of the 
aggregate principal amount or number of 
shares outstanding of the securities affected 
by such alteration or modification as the 
Commission shall in its discretion determine. 
If the Commission shall not require the ap- 
plicant to secure any such assurances, or 
when such assurances, as the Commission 
may require shall have been secured, the 
Commission shall set such application for 
public hearing and the carrier shall give 
reasonable notice of such hearing in such 
manner, by mail, advertisement, or other- 
wise, as the Commission may find practicable 
and may direct, to holders of such of its 
classes of securities and to such other persons 
in interest as the Commission shall deter- 
mine to be appropriate and shall direct. If 
the Commission, after hearing, in addition to 
making (in any case where such alteration 
or modification involves an issuance of se- 
curities) the findings required by paragraph 
(2) of section 20a, not inconsistent with para- 
graph (1) of this section shall find that, 
subject to such terms and conditions and 
with such amendments as it shall determine 
to be just and reasonable, the proposed alter- 
ation or modification— 

“(a) is within the scope of paragraph (i); 

“(b) will be in the public interest; 

“(c) will be in the best interests of the 
carrier, of each class of its stockholders, and 
of the holders of each class of its obligations 
affected by such, modification or alteration; 
and 

“(d) will not be adverse to the interests of 
any creditor of the carrier not affected by 
such modification or alteration, 
then (unless the applicant, carrier shall 
withdraw its application) the Commission 
shall cause the carrier, in such manner as it 
shall direct, to submit the proposed altera- 
tion or modification (with such terms, con- 
ditions, and amendments, if any) to the 
holders of each class of its securities affected 
thereby, for acceptance or rejection. All 
letters, circulars, advertisements, and other 
communications, and all financial and sta- 
tistical statements, or summaries thereof, to 
be used in soliciting the assents or the op- 
position of such holders shall, before being so 
used, be submitted to the Commission for its 
approval as to correctness and sufficiency of 
the material facts stated therein. If the 
Commission shall find that as a result of 
such submission the proposed alteration or 
modification has been assented to by the 
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holders of at least 75 percent of the aggre- 
gate principal amount or number of shares 
outstanding of each class of securities af- 
fected thereby (or in any case where 75 per- 
cent thereof is held by fewer than 25 holders, 
such larger percentage, if any, as the Com- 
mission may determine to be just and reason- 
able and in the public interest), the Com- 
mission shall enter an order approving and 
authorizing the proposed alteration or modi- 
fication upon the terms and conditions and 
with the amendments, if any, so determined 
to be just and reasonable. Such order shall 
make provision as to the time when such 
alteration or modification shall become and 
be binding, which may be upon publication 
of a declaration to that effect by the carrier, 
or otherwise, as the Commission may deter- 
mine. Any aiteration or modification which 
shall become and be binding pursuant to 
the approval and authority of the Commis- 
sion hereunder shall be binding upon each 
holder or any security of the carrier of each 
class affected by such alteration or modifica- 
tion, and upon any trustee or other party 
to any instrument under which any class of 
obligations shall have been issued or by 
which it is secured, and when any alteration 
or modification shall become and be binding 
the rights of each such holder and of any 
such trustee or other party shall be cor- 
respondingly altered or modified. 

“(3) For the purposes of this section a 
class of securities shall be deemed to be af- 
fected by any modification or alteration pro- 
posed only (a) if a modification or alteration 
is proposed as to any provision of such class 
of securities, or (b) if any modification or 
alteration is proposed as to any provision of 
any instrument pursuant to which such class 
of securities shall have been issued or shall 
be secured: Provided, That in any case where 
more than one class of securities shall have 


- been issued and be outstanding or shall be 


secured pursuant to any instrument, any 
alteration or medification proposed as to any 
provision of such instrument which does 
not relate to all of the classes of securities 
issued thereunder, shall be deemed to affect 
only the class or classes of securities to which 
such alteration. or modification is related. 
For the purpose of the finding of the Com- 
mission referred to in paragraph (2) of this 
section as to whether the required percent- 
age of the aggregate principal amount or 
number of shares outstanding of each class 
of securities affected by any proposed altera- 
tion or modification has assented to the 
making of such alteration or modification, 
any security which secures any evidence or 
evidences of indebtedness of the carrier or 
of any company controlling or controlled by 
the carrier shall be deemed to be outstand- 
ing unless the Commission in its discretion 
determines that the proposed alteration or 
modification does not materially affect the 
interests of the holder or holders of the evi- 
dence or evidences of indebtedness secured 
by such security. Whenever any such pledged 
security is, for said purposes, to be deemed 
outstanding, assent in respect of such secu- 
rity, as to any proposed alteration or modi- 
fication, may be given only (any express or 
implied provision in any mortgage, inden- 
ture, deed of trust, note, or other instrument 
to the contrary notwithstanding) as follows: 
(a) Where such security is pledged as secu- 
rity under a mortgage, indenture, deed of 
trust, or other instrument, pursuant to which 
any evidences of indebtedness are issued 
and outstanding, by the holders of a ma- 
jority in principal amount of such evidences 
of indebtedness, or (b) where such security 
secures an evidence or evidences of indebted- 
ness not issued pursuant to such a mort- 
gage, indenture, deed of trust, or other in- 
strument, by the holder or holders of such 
evidence or evidences of indebtedness; and 
in any such case the Commission, in addi- 
tion to the submission referred to in para- 
graph (2) of this section, shall cause the 
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carrier in such manner as it shall direct to 
submit the proposed alteration or modifi- 
cation (with such terms, conditions, and 
amendments, if any, as the Commission shall 
have determined to be just and reasonable) 
for acceptance or rejection, to the holders of 
the evidences of indebtedness issued and out- 
standing pursuant to such mortgage, inden- 
ture, deed of trust, or other instrument, or 
to the holder or holders of such evidence or 
evidences of indebtedness not so issued, and 
such proposed alteration or modification need 
not be submitted to the trustee of any such 
mortgage, indenture, deed of trust, or other 
instrument, but assent in respect of any such 
security shall be determined as hereinbefore 
in this section provided. For the purposes 
of this section a security or an evidence of 
indebtedness shall not be deemed to be out- 
standing if in the determination of the Com- 
mission the assent of the holder thereof to 
any proposed alteration or modification is 
within the control of the carrier or of any 
person or persons controlling the carrier. 
“(4) (a) Any authorization and approval 
hereunder of any alteration or modification of 
a provision of any class of securities of a 
carrier or of a provision of any instrument 
pursuant to which a class of securities has 
been issued, or by which it is secured, shall 
be deemed to constitute authorization and 
approval cf a corresponding alteration or 
modification of the obligation of any other 
carrier which has assumed liability in respect 
of such class of securities as guarantor, en- 
dorser, surety, or otherwise: Provided, That 
such other carrier consents in writing to such 
alteration or modification of such class of 
securities in respect of which it has assumed 
liability or of the instrument pursuant to 
which such class of securities has been issued 
or by which it is secured and, such consent 
having been given, any such corresponding 


alteration or modification shall become effec-" 


tive, without other action, when the alter- 
ation or modification of such class of securi- 
ties or of such instrument shall become and 
be binding. 

“(b) Any person who is liable or obligated 
contingently or otherwise on any class or 
classes of securities issued by a carrier shall, 
with respect to such class or classes of secu- 
rities, for the purposes of this section, be 
deemed a carrier. 

“(5) The authority conferred by this sec- 
tion shall be exclusive and plenary and any 
carrier, in respect of any alteration or modi- 
fication authorized and approved by the Com- 
mission hereunder, shall have full power to 
make any such alteration or modification and 
to take any actions incidental or appropriate 
thereto, and may make any such alteration 
or modification and take any such actions, 
and any such alteration or modification may 
be made without securing the approval of the 
Commission under any other section of this 
act or other paragraph of this section, and 
without securing approval of any State au- 
thority, and any carrier and its officers and 
employees and any other persons, participat- 
ing in the making of an alteration or modifi- 
cation approved and authorized under the 
provisions of this section or the taking of 
any such actions, shall be, and they hereby 
are, relieved from the operation of all re- 
straints, limitations, and prohibitions of law, 
Federal, State, or municipal, insofar as may 
be necessary to enable them to make and 
carry into effect the alteration or modification 
s0 approved and authorized in accordance 
with the conditions and with the amend- 
ments, if any, imposed by the Commission. 
Any power granted by this section to any 
carrier shall be deemed to be in addition to 
and in modification of its powers under its 
corporate charter or under the laws of any 
State. The provisions of this section shall 
not affect in any way the negotiability of any 
security of any carrier or of the obligation of 
any carrier which has assumed liability in 
respect thereto. 
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“(6) The Commission shall require pe- 
riodical or special reports from each carrier 
which shall hereafter secure from the Com- 
mission approval and authorization cf any 
alteration or modification under this sec- 
tion, which shall show, in such detail as the 
Commission may require, the action taken by 
the carrier in the making of such alteration 
or modification. 

“(7) The provisions of this section are 
permissive and not mandatory and shail not 
require any carrier to obtain authorization 
and approval of the Commission hereunder 
for the making of any alteration or modifi- 
cation of any provision of any of its securities 
or of any ciass thereof or of any provision of 
any mortgage, indenture, deed of trust, cor- 
porate charter, or other instrument, which it 
may be abie lawfully to make in any other 
manner, whether by reason of provisions for 
the making of such alteration or modifica- 
tion in any such mortgage, indenture, deed 
of trust, corporate charter, or other instru- 
ment, or otherwise: Provided, That the pro- 
visions of paragraph (2) of section 20a, if 
applicable to such alteration or modification 
made otherwise than pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this section, shall continue to be 
So applicable. 

“(8) The provisions of paragraph (6) of 
section 20a, except the provisions thereof in 
respect of hearings. shall apply to applica- 
tions made under this section. In connec- 
tion with any order entered by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to paragraph (2) hereof, the 
Commission may from time to time, for good 
cause shown, make such supplemental or- 
ders in the premises as it may deem neces- 
sary or appropriate, and may by any such 
suppiemental order modify the provisions of 
any such order, subject always to the re- 
quirements of said paragraph (2): 

“(9) The provisions of subdivision (a) of 
section 14 of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 shall not apply to any solicitation in 
connection with a proposed alteration or 
modification pursuant to this section. 

“(10) The Commission shall have the power 
to make such rules and regulations appro- 
priate to its administration of the provisions 
of this section as it shall deem necessary or 
desirable. 

“(11) Any issuance of securities under this 
section which shall be found by the Com- 
mission to comply with the requirements of 
paragraph (2) of section 20a shall be deemed 
to be an issuance which is subject to the 
provisions of section 20a within the meaning 
of section 3 (a) (6) of the Securities Act of 
1938, as amended. Section 5 of said Secu- 
rities Act shall not apply to the issuance, 
sale, or exchange of certificates of deposit 
representing securities of, or claims against, 
any carrier which are issued by committees 
in proceedings under this section, and said 
certificates of deposit and transactions 
therein skall, for the purposes of said Secu- 
rities Act, be deemed to be added to those 
exempted by sections 3 and 4, respectively, 
of said Securities Act. 

“(12) The provisions of sections 1801, 1802, 
3481, and 3482 of the Internal Revenue 
Code and any amendments thereto, unless 
specifically providing to the contrary, shall 
not apply to the issuance, transfer, or ex- 
change of securities or the making or delivery 
of conveyances to make effective any altera- 
tion or modification effected pursuant to this 
section. 

“(13) The Commission shall not approve 
an application filed under this section by 
any carrier while in equity receivership or in 
process of reorganization under section 77 
of the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, except 
that the Commission may approve an ap- 
plication filed by a carrier which, on the 
date of enactment of this Act, is in equity 
receivership and with respect to which no 
order confirming the sale of the carrier's 
property has been entered, or is in process 
of reorganization under section 77 and with 
respect to which no order confirming a plan 
shall have been entered, or, such an order 
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having been entered, if an appeal from said 
order is pending on said date in a circuit 
court of appeals or the matter is pending 
in the Supreme Court on a petition to re- 
view any order of a circuit court of appeals 
dealing with said order of confirmation or 
the time within which to make such appeal 
or to file such petition has not expired, if 
prior to the filing of such application with 
the Commission such carrier shall have ap- 
plied for and been granted permission to file 
such application by the district judge before 
whom the equity receivership or section 77 
proceeding is pending. Ahy such carrier 
applying for permission to file such applica- 
tion shall file with the court as a prerequisite 
to the granting of such permission (1) a 
copy of the proposed application, (2) a copy 
of the proposed plan of alteration or mod- 
ification of its securities, and (3) assur- 
ances satisfactory to the court of the ac- 
ceptance of such plan from holders of at 
least 25 percent of the aggregate amount of 
all securities, including not less than 25 per- 
cent of the aggregate amount of all cred- 
itors’ claims, affected by such plan. An 
order of a district judge granting or with- 
holding such permission shall be final and 
shall not be subject to review. Upon grant- 
ing of such permission, such proceeding, so 
far as it relates to a plan of reorganization, 
shall be suspended until the Commission 
shall have notified the court that (a) the 
application filed by such carrier under this 
section has been dismissed or denied by 
the Commission or withdrawn, (b) the Com- 
mission has approved and authorized an 
alteration or modification under this sec- 
tion with respect to the securities of such 
carrier, or (c) 12 months have elapsed since 
the filing of such application and no such 
alteration or modification has been approved 
and authorized by the Commission. Upon 
receipt by the court of notification that such 
application has been dismissed or denied or 
withdrawn or that 12 months have elapsed 
and no alteration or modification has been 
approved and authorized, the equity re- 
ceivership or section 77 proceeding shali be 
resumed as though permission to file ap- 
plication under this section had not been 
granted. Upon receipt by the court of noti- 
fication that the Commission has authorized 
and approved such alteration or modification 
of the carrier’s securities under this section 
as, in the judgment of the court, makes 
further receivership or section 77 proceed- 
ing unnecessary, the court shall enter an 
order restoring custody of the property to 
the debtor, and making such other provision 
as may be necessary to terminate the equity 
receivership or section 77 proceeding.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law— 

(1) with respect to any plan of reorgan- 
ization or modified plan of reorganization 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under the provisions of section 77 
of the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, subse- 
quent to the effective date of this act, it 
shall be the duty of the Commission, upon 
petition of any party to the proceeding filed 
at any time more than 18 months after cer- 
tification by the Commission to the court 
of the plan or of an order disposing of a like 
petition, but before any order confirming 
the plan shall have been entered, or, such 
an order having been entered, if an appeal 
from said order is pending on said date in a 
circuit court of appeals or the matter is 
pending in the Supreme Court on a petition 
to review any order of a circuit court of 
appeals dealing with said order of confirma- 
tion or the time“within which to make such 
appeal or to file such petition has not ex- 
pired, to report to the court in which con- 
sideration of such plan is then pending, any 
changes, facts, or developments which have 
occurred since the approval of such plan by 
the Commission, which were not provided 
for in the plan, and which in the opinion 
of the Commission make it necessary or 
expedient for the Commission to reexamine 
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or reconsider and, if necessary, to revise 
such plan in order to insure that such plan, 
if consummated and put into effect, shall 
then, in the opinion of the Commission, be 
fair and equitable and in the public interest 
and compatible with the provisions of this 
section and section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act, as amended. Upon the filing of any 
such report by the Commission with the 
court, the court shail remand the plan to 
the Commission for such reexamination, re- 
consideration, and possible revision; 

(2) if, with respect to any plan of reor- 
ganization or modified plan of reorganization 
approved by the Commission subsequent to 
the effective date of this act, the court before 
which such plan is then pending, for approval 
or confirmation, no order of confirmation 
having been entered, or, such an order hav- 
ing been entered, if an appeal from said order 
is pending on said date in a circuit court 
of appeals or the matter is pending in the 
Supreme Court on a petition to review any 
order of a circuit court of appeals dealing 
with said order of confirmation or the time 
within which to make such appeal or to file 
such petition has not expired, upon petition 
of any party to the proceeding and either 
with or without a hearing, shall find that 
changes, facts, or developments have occurred 
since the approval of such plan by the Com- 
mission which were not provided for in the 
plan and which make it necessary or ex- 
Pedient, in the opinion of the court, that 
the commission reexamine and reconsider 
and revise such plan in order to insure that 
the plan consummated and put into effect 
shall then, in the opinion of the court and 
the Commission, be fair and equitable and 
in the public interest and compatible with 
the provisions of this section, and section 77 
of the Bankruptey Act, as amended, the 
court shall return the plan to the Commis- 
sion for such reexamination, reconsideration, 
and possible revision; 

(3) with respect to any plan of reorgani- 
zation or modified plan of reorganization 
which, on the date of enactment of this act, 
is before any district court for approval or 
confirmation, no order of confirmation hav- 
ing been entered, or, such order having been 
entered, if an appeal from said order is pend- 
ing in a circuit court of appeals or the mat- 
ter is pending in the Supreme Court on a 
petition to review any order of a circuit 
court of appeals dealing with said order of 
confirmation or the time within which to 
make such an appeal or to file such peti- 
tion has not expired, it shall be the duty 
of the Commission, upon petition of any 
party to the proceeding, to report to such 
court any changes, facts, or developments 
which have occurred since December 31, 1939, 
which were not provided for in the plan 
and which, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, make it necessary or expedient for the 
Commission to reexamine or reconsider and, 
if necessary, to revise such plan in order to 
insure that if consummated and put into 
effect, such plan shall then, in the opinion 
of the Commission, be fair and equitable 
and in the public interest and compatible 
with the provisions of this section and séc- 
tion 77 of the.Bankruptcy Act, as amended. 
Upon the filing of any such report by the 
Commission with the court, the court shall 
remand the plan to the Commission for 
such reexamination, reconsideration, and pos- 
sible revision; 

(4) in the event of the return of a plan to 
the Commission pursuant to the provisions 
of this subsection (a), the proceedings with 
respect thereto shall be governed by the pro- 
visions of subsection (d) of section 77 of 
the Bankruptcy Act, as amended; 

(5) each petition filed under the provi- 
sions of paragraph (1) or paragraph (3) of 
this subsection (a) shall be filed with the 
court before which is pending the plan which 
is the subject of the petition and such peti- 
tion shall be referred by the court to the 
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Commission. Upon the filing of such peti- 
tion with the court all further proceedings 
for confirmation of the plan shall be sus- 
pended pending disposition of the petition 
by the Commission and certification of its 
action thereon to the court. 

(b) As to any plan so returned to the Com- 
mission by the court, the Commission, upon 
further hearing at which all parties may ap- 
pear and submit evidence as to prospective 
earning power and other relevant facts, and 
upon consideration of all changes, facts, and 
developments which have occurred since the 
date of approval of the plan by the Commis- 
sion (or which have occurred since Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, in the case of plans which on 
the date of enactment of this act were pend- 
ing before, but had not been confirmed by, 
the court by order which shall have become 
final), including, without limitation, for 
such period total railway operating reve- 
nues, operating expenses and other charges, 
net earnings, the full effect of amortization 
deductions on earnings of past and future 
years, improvements to property, the effect 
of released collateral through past or future 
payments of loans, cash and net current 
assets! retirements and purchases of debt, 
including retirements and purchases at a 
discount that have been made or that can 
reasonably be made, adjustment and reduc- 
tion of interest rates on outstanding debt 
that may be made, shall, in a supplemental 
report and order, modify, or refuse to modify, 
any plan which it has approved, stating the 
reasons for such modification or for its re- 
fusal to modify the plan. The Commission, 
if it modifies the plan, shall certify the modi- 
fled plan to the court, together with a tran- 
script of the proceeding before it and a copy 
of its report and order approving the modi- 
fied plan. Thereafter proceedings upon the 
plan shall be governed by the provisions of 
subsection (e) of section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, as amended, and of this section. 
If the Commission refuses to modify the 
plan, it shall transmit to the court a copy 
of its report and order, together with a tran- 
script of the proceedings before it. There- 
after, if the court shall find that the refusal 
of the Commission to modify the plan is 
based on sufficient findings and is supported 
by the record, the proceeding upon the plan 
shall continue as if the plan had not been 
returned to the Commission; otherwise the 
court shall return the plan to the Commis- 
sion fer further consideration. Upon such 
consideration, the Commission shall again 
certify the plan to the court with such modi- 
fications, if any, as it may find necessary, 
and thereafter furtlier proceedings upon the 
plan shall be as provided in said subsection 
(e) and in this section. 

Sec. 4. If any provision of this act, or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances, is held invalid, the remainder of this 
act, and the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances, shall not be 
affected thereby. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I will try 
to make my statement with respect to 
the bill as brief as possible. I made a 
fairly comprehensive statement of it 
in the Recorp yesterday at the time the 
calendar was called. I wish to say that 
the bill now before the Senate comes as 
near being a completely agreed to bill, 
without opposition, as any I have any 
knowledge of on an important matter. 

We began in 1933 to amend the rail- 
road bankruptcy legislation, to simpiify 
and shorten the time required to handle 
railroad bankruptcies. Instead of that 
procedure being a success it has been a 
very definite failure. The amount of liti- 
gation that arose under section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act has almost completely 
nullified the usefulness of that section. 
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The Missouri Pacific Railroad, for ex- 
ample, has been in the hands of receivers, 
or trustees, since 1933, about 15 or 16 
years, and is not out of their hands yet. 

In 1938 the Congress enacted what was 
known as the Chandler Act, which was a 
voluntary approach to reorganization of 
railroads. That, however, contained a 
time limit of 2 years, and was permit- 
ted to lapse. Later, Congress enacted 
the McLaughlin Act, again containing a 
time limitation, and that has expired. 
So for the last 3 years both Houses of 
Congress have been struggling for a 
better way of handling the financial sit- 
uation of railroads not yet insolvent, but 
faced with financial troubles. 

The pending bill is the outcome of 3 
years of work to provide a better method. 
I may say that the controversial features 
which were present in the former bills 
are entirely absent in this bill. It is 
the product of conferences which have 
taken place over a period of several 
months, in which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the railroads, the 
institutional investors, and the railroad 
security owners have participated. The 
result is that the bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate is without opposition 
from any of those sources. 

Briefly stated, it does practically this: 
A railroad facing difficulties may ap- 
proach the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and be given authority to pro- 
ceed with a voluntary plan of reorgan- 
ization. There is such a railroad now, 
the Lehigh Valley, which has some heavy 
maturities coming due secon. The rail- 
road believes it Gan adjust those maturi- 
ties without the necessity of going 
through bankruptcy proceedings. This 
bill would permit them to do so. The 
voluntary feature of the bill would re- 
quire the approval of 75 percent of the 
security owners in a railroad, that is, 
owners of the securities affected, in a 
plan offered for voluntary reorganiza- 
tion. We changed the bill as it came 
from the House. As it came from the 
House, the bill was confined to obliga- 
tions. We changed the word “obliga- 
tions” to “securities.” That was because 
the Boston & Maine, for example, and 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas have a diffi- 
cult situation with their preferred stocks. 
They believe that they could solve their 
= with the authority given in the 

There are a number of rcilroads still 
in.the hands of the courts under sec- 
tion 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, or in 
equity receiverships. Those railroads 
are brought under the terms of the bill. 
With the permission of the court which 
has them in custody, they may take ad- 
vantage of this voluntary method of re- 
adjusting their finances. 

We made a number of changes in the 
bill as it came over from the House. As 
I have said, there is complete agreement 
with respect to the bill. 

If there is any question which any 
Member of the Senate desires to ask, I 
shall be happy to respond. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I invite the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the following language 
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on page 28 of the bill, beginning with 
line 2: 

Upon receipt by the court of notification 
that the Commission has authorized and ap- 
proved such alteration or modification of 
the carrier’s securities under this section as, 
in the judgment of the court, makes further 
receivership or section 77 proceeding un- 
necessary, the court shall enter an order re- 
storing custody of the property to the debtor, 
and making such other provision as may be 
necessary to terminate the equity receiver- 
ship or section 77 proceeding. 


I take it the court would have the 
power under that language to provide for 
the discharge of any operating liens or 
any obligations incurred during the trus- 
teeship. Am I correct in that interpre- 
tation? 

Mr. REED. My answer to the Senator 
from Connecticut is, “Yes.” I interpret 
the present language of the bill as mak- 
ing possible such other provisions as 
may be necessary to terminate the equity 
receivership or section 77 proceeding. 

Mr. McMAHON. Would that take care 
of all kinds of operating liens and obli- 
gations? 

Mr. REED. I am familiar with the sit- 
uation of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. I was told yesterday about 
the desire of that railroad to be sure. 
My answer to the Senator from Connec- 
ticut is that what they want is taken 
care of by the present language of the 
bill. 

Mr. McMAHON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. On page 3 of the report, 
near the bottom of the page, I find the 
following language: 

The findings which must be made by the 
Commission as a prerequisite to approval of 
the proposed alteration or modification in- 
clude: 

1, That it is within the scope of the new 
section 20b; 

2. That it will be in the public interest; 

3. That it will be in the best interest of 
the carrier, of each class of its stockholders, 
and of the holders of each class of its obliga- 
tions affected by such modification or alter- 
ation; and/or 

4. That it will not be adverse to the in- 
terests of any creditor of the carrier not 
affected by such modification or alteration. 


I was pleased to see that the foremost 
point which was emphasized was that 
the proposed plan or alteration must be 
in the public interest. I ask the Senator 
if it is his interpretation of the bill that 
when the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is considering a plan of reorganiza- 
tion and determining what is to be the 
future use or ownership of the company, 
the first consideration shall be the pub- 
lic interest; that is to say, the best con- 
duct of the carrier to give the best pos- 
sible service. 

The next question, I assume, would be 
the fair, just, and equitable consideration 
of the private interests of the security 
holders involved. 

Mr. REED. My answer to the Senator 
from Florida is that in these voluntary 
reorganizations the Commission must 
find that the organization plan which it 
has epproved or intends to approve:shall 
be primarily in the public interest. 
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Mr. PEPPER. That is a perfectly logi- 
cal and proper conclusion and statement, 
because the public is primarily interested 
in the kind of service the carrier renders, 
and it wants the best service the carrier 
can render. Of course, the private se- 
curity holders are entitled to fair, just, 
and equitable treatment of their private 
interests. . 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. President, as a matter of informa- 
tion—although it appears in the report— 
I ask to have: printed in the ReEcorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks a list 
of the railroads yet in the hands of the 
courts. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

REORGANIZATION CASES PENDING BEFORE 
COMMISSION 

Status of pending proceedings December 
$1, 1947. The proceedings here shown do not 
include a bankruptcy petition filed during 
the month of August 1946, by the Waco, 
Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine. The district 
court entered an order on December 13, 1945, 
in which it found that the petition had not 
been properly filed. From this order an ap- 
peal was taken to the CCA fifth circuit. 
The appeal was argued on November 5, 1947. 

Cases pending in court, plan not yet sub- 
mitted: New Jersey & New York; New York, 
Ontario & Western. 

Cases pending before the Commission in 
which final reports have not been approved: 
Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey; Buston 
Terminal Co.; Des Moines & Central Iowa; 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama; Meridian & Big- 
bee River; Missouri Pacific; Rutland; Smoky 
Mountain. 

Plan has been approved by the Commis- 
sion, but not by the district court: Boston 
& Providence; Duluth, South Shore & At- 
lantic Railway; New York, Susquehanna & 
Western (collateral proceedings pending be- 
fore Commission); Florida East Coast (a 
modified plan was approved by the Commis- 
sion on April 6, 1947. Upon petitions filed 
for modification, reconsideration, further 
oral argument, etc., the Commission has as- 
signed the matter for further oral argument 
on January 7, 1948); Wisconsin Central 
(pending before the Commission are peti- 
tions for modification of Division 4 order of 
June 3, 1847, approving plan). 

Plan has been confirmed by the District 
Court reorganization not completed: Central 
of Georgia; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
(Wall Street Journal states that order of 
consummation effective January 1, 1948, en- 
tered on December 30, 1947). 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr: President—— 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am sorry 
that the Senator from. Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Myers] is not present. He has 
worked long and laboriously on the sub- 
committee of which the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, and I are members. 
I should like to say for the Senator from 
New Jersey that in reaching the accom- 
modation which we reached after several 
weeks of negotiation I found that the 
Senator from New Jersey, who differed 
with me on many points in the earlier 
bills, and I were able to reach a com- 
plete agreement. Iam happy to pay my 
tribute to the fairness of the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Kansas very much for 
his remarks. We are all under pressure, 
and we do not want to waste time by rep- 
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etitious remarks. I simply wish to say 
that everything the Senator from Kansas 
has said regarding this legislation is in 
accord with my understanding. I be- 
lieve it is a very good piece of legislation 
in the interest of the public and will work 
to the welfare of the reorganization of 
railroads which are still to be reorganized, 
as well as railroads which may find it 
necessary to avail themselves of this 
privilege in the future. 

I simply wish to confirm what the Sen- 
ator from Kansas has said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 2298) was read the third 
time and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 
OF 1946—INVESTIGATION OF PERSON- 
NEL OF ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
immediate consideration of Senate bill 
1004, Calendar No. 897. I wish to say 
for the information of the Senate that if 
the Senate agrees to the motion, it is 
not my intention to proceed with the 
consideration of the bill now, but to have 
it made the unfinished business. After 
the motion is disposed of, it is planned 
to proceed with consideration of nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment which has been entered into, the 
Senate will revert to consideration of 
the St. Lawrence seaway tomorrow at 
noon when the Senate convenes. We 
shall start voting at 4 o’clock. After 
completing action on the St. Lawrence 
seaway, Senate bill 1004 will then be 
the pending business. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator has not 
called up House bill 3051, Calendar 657. 
He mentioned it yesterday in a list of 
bills. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That has not yet 
been called up. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator 
should add, if I understand the prospec- 
tus, that in any event the European re- 
covery program will become the unfin- 
ished business on Monday at noon. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would certainly 
not object to the European recovery pro- 
gram taking precedence over the bill to 
amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
although I feel that that bill is extremely 
important. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
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Senate bill 1004, which will be stated by 
title for the information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CierK. A bill (S. 1004) to 
amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 so 
as to’ provide that no person shall be 
appointed as a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission or as General Man- 
ager of such Commission until an inves- 
tigation with respect to the character, 
associations, and loyalty of such person 
shall have been made by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Was this bill on the calen- 
dar yesterday? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It was. 

Mr. HILL. Was objection made to its 
consideration at that time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Objection was 
made. I have now made a motion to 
have the Senate take up the bill. 

Mr. HILL. I understand. Let me 
ask the Senator this question, because, of 
course, the motion he has made is debat- 
able: Is the Senator from California go- 
ing to try to have the bill passed this 
afternoon? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. The Senator 
from Alabama was not in the Chamber 
when I announced to the Senate that if 
this measure is made the unfinished busi- 
ness, it will not be my intention to have 
the Senate pursue the matter further 
this evening, but, instead, to have the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. Tomorrow, at noon, 
under the unanimous-colsent agree- 
ment, we shall take up the St. Lawrence 
seaway joint resolution, and we shall 
continue with it until 4 o’clock, when the 
voting on it will begin. This measure 
then woulda be the business before the 
Senate between the time when that vot- 
ing is completed and the time of ad- 
journment or recess tomorrow. 

It is understood that on Monday we 
shall proceed to the consideration of the 
European recovery program bill. 

Mr. HILL. Is it the Senator’s idea to 
try to have the Senate dispose of this 
bill tomorrow afternoon, after the St. 
Lawrence seaway joint resolution is dis- 
posed of? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am hopeful that 
it may be disposed of then, although 
there may be some discussion. I have 
discussed this matter with my able col- 
league the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. McManon], and he is agreeable. 

Mr. HILL. Did the Senator from Con- 
necticut object to the consideration of 
the bill yesterday, during the call of the 
calendar? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not know 
whether he did, but some Senator did. 

I have kept the Senator from Con- 
necticut advised of the situation, and I 
am sure the procedure I have in mind 
meets with his approval, because I ad- 
vised him of the time when I expected 
to attempt to have the bill taken up, and 
I have kept him informed. 

Mr. HILL. So the Senator from Con- 
necticut was informed; was he? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; he was fully 
informed. 
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Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. Is it the view of the 
Senator from California that if action 
on Senate bill 1004 is completed shortly 
after 4 o’clock tomorrow, there might be 
some chance to have House bill 3051, 
Calendar 657, brought up at that time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If action on the 
atomic-energy bill is completed at that 
time, although I have some doubt 
whether it will be, I would assume that 
thereafter, before a recess is taken to- 
morrow, the Senate would take up House 
bill 3051 and Senate bill 1481, the day- 
light saving bill for the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. GURNEY. I am somewhat con- 
cerned, because I know that the Euro- 
pean recovery program bill will take 
several weeks of the time of the Senate, 
and I very much hope that we may pass 
House bill 3051 before then. I think it 
will take only a short time. If we do not 
pass it tomorrow, it may be several weeks 
before we are able to reach it, and that 
will disturb many things. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Senator from South Dakota that if the 
bill to which he refers is a noncontro- 
versial bill, and not one involving con- 
siderable debate, and if it is possible 
to obtain unanimous consent for its con- 
sideration tomorrow, at the time he sug- 
gests, I would have no objection to having 
a special order to that effect made. I 
say to him that I am in the same position 
in regard to the atomic-energy bill that 
he is in regard to the proposed legislation 
to which he has referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that the motion is to 
have the Senate take up House bill 3051, 
Calendar No. 657? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; the motion is 
to have the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1004, Calendar 
No. 897. 

‘Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The only question I 
wish to ask the acting majority leader 
is relative to the consideration of the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill 
which was reported today by the Appro- 
priations Committee. My understand- 
ing is that it contains certain important 
items, and that unless almost immediate 
action is taken on them, certain depart- 
ments and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment will be without necessary funds. 
Aside from one item in that bill, I do not 
think there is likely to be any contro- 
versy about it. There may be contro- 
versy as to the one item. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
distinguished chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee that although I am 
presently occupying the seat of the ma- 
jority leader, I do not know whether I 
will be occupying it tomorrow. Never- 
theless, so far as I am concerned, I would 
say that because of the nature of the 
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bill to which he has referred, it should 
receive consideration, and that we should 
seriously consider the question of having 
the Senate take action on it prompily, 
regardless of the unfinished business, so 
that the functioning of the Government 
will not be handicapped. So, so far as I 
am concerned, I would agree to let that 
bill have the right-of-way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill (S. 1004) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 so as to provide that 
no person shall be appointed as a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission or 
as general manager of such Commission 
until an investigation with respect to 
the character, associations, and loyalty 
of such person shall have been made by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
which had been reported from the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, with 
amendments. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
now move that, the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. BUCK, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

Richard R. Atkinson for reappointment as 
a member of the District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency, for a term of 5 
years, effective on and after March 4, 1948. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD—NOMINA- 
TION PASSED OVER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John Thad Scott, Jr., of Texas, 
to be a member of the National Media- 
tion Board, which nomination had previ- 
ously been passed over. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that the 
nomination be passed over today, due to 
the request of a Senator who is not now 
present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination will be 
passed over. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of H. Graham Morison, of Virginia, 
to be an Assistant Attorney General. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION—NOMINATIONS PASSED OVER 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations for members of the 
Board of Directors of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Mr. KEM. Iask that the nominations 
for members of the Board of Directors of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
be passed over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, they will be passed over. 


HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of J. Alston Adams, of New Jersey, 
to be a member of the Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William K. Divers, of Ohio, to be 
a member of the Home Loan Bank Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Frank E. Flynn, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Ari- 
zona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Benjamin F. Ellis to be United 
States marshal for the middle district of 
Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Rupert Hugo Newcomb to be 
United States marshal for the southern 
district of Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

That completes the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that the 
President be notified forthwith of the 
confirmation of executive nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


TRANSFER OF REMOUNT SERVICE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of legislative business. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to make a brief 
statement in regard to House bill 3484, 
Calendar No. 365. I shall make a more 
extensive statement when the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS] and I can 
proceed with the debate on that bill by 
way of motion. 

I was not able to be present yesterday 
when the Senator from Oklahoma com- 
mented on this bill, as appears on page 
1691 of the CoNnGREssIoNAL Recorp. I 
only wish to have the Recorp for today 
show that I am in complete, unalterable 
disagreement with the Senator from 
Oklahoma regarding the proposal he 
makes concerning the El] Reno remount 
station. 

I wish to point out to the Members of 
the Senate that the Oklahoma remount 
station is one of four remount stations, 
and they should be considered on a na- 
tional basis, not on an Oklahoma basis. 
It is the one station out of the four that 
is practically on a self-sustaining basis, 
because that particular station has been 
kept seeded over the years, so that a very 
large hay supply is mowed there. 

I desire to emphasize that this bill, 
which was reported from the Armed 
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Services Committee, which seeks to 
transfer the Remount Service from the 
Army to the Department of Agriculture, 
was favorably reported by the Armed 
Services Committee by unanimous vote, 
and is based upon an agreement which 
already has been worked out by the Army 
and the Department of Agriculture. 

In view of the hearings we have had 
in the Armed Services Committee and 
in view of the extensive negotiations 
which have taken place between the 
Army and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, certainly I do not think any good 
purpose would be served by having the 
bill recommitted to the Committee on 
Agriculture for further study of the 
problem. 

The record is perfectly clear. I am 
ready to debate the record as soon as 
a motion to take up the bill is made 
on the floor of the Senate, and then all 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture can participate in the debate if they 
wish to take exception both to the find- 
ings of the Armed Services Committee 
and to the arrangement which has been 
entered into between the Department of 
the Army and the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Let me say that so far as the interest 
of the Department of Justice in the mat- 
ter is concerned, in respect to obtaining 
some land for the Federal reformatory 
which is located in the neighborhood of 
the Oklahoma remount station, I am ad- 
vised that the Department of Agricul- 
ture stands ready and willing to enter 
into negotiations with the Department 
of Justice and to effectuate an under- 
standing with that Department which 
would make available the necessary 
acreage of the remount-station land for 
the Department of Justice reformatory. 

I desire to say however, because it goes 
to the essence of the matter, that the 
issue I propose to draw with my good 
friend from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] 
is whether or not the land is suitable 
for agricultural purposes, since his bill 
seeks to break it up into 160-acre farms 
for veterans. The soil experts of the 
Government, including some within the 
State of Oklahoma, whose evidence I 
shall introduce into the Recorp when the 
debate starts, say that the effect of 
breaking it up into 160-acre farms for 
veterans will be that when they start 
to put the plow into the land it will 
blow away. The fact that it has been 
usable and serviceable for a remount 
station grows entirely out of the fact that 
grass was kept on it. If anything but 
grass is put on it, it will be found to be 
in the heart of an Oklahoma dust bowl. 
It is because of that fact, along with cer- 
tain other facts, I understand that the 
Senate of the Oklahoma Legislature 
passed a resolution against the proposal 
submitted by the Senator from Okla- 
homa, which resolution I placed in the 
REcorp last year. 

I also want to say that I have already 
introduced a bill which proposes that if 
any part of the remount station ever 
falls in private hands, the oil rights and 
the mineral rights which may materialize 
into oil wells underneath the land shall 
remain as a Federal oil reserve. I have 
communications from people in the State 
of Oklahoma pointing out that the belief 
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is widely held in Oklahoma that the land 
is potentially valuable as a possible site 
for the discovery of oil and the drilling 
of oil wells, and I think the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a great interest in -that 
potentiality. 

I desire further to point out that the 
horse industry of the country has come 
to rely on the Remount Service dur- 
ing the course of many years. There 
are millions of dollars of Federal money 
invested in it. Contrary to the impli- 
cations of the comments of the Senator 
from Oklahoma, there is a great demand 
in the State of Oklahoma for the reten- 
tion of El Reno as a Federal remount 
station. 

I think the only way in which the 
Senator from Oklahoma and the junior 
Senator from Oregon can draw the issue 
on this matter is to get a motion before 
the Senate. I am perfectly willing to 
have the Senate determine the merits of 
the issue, because I am satisfied that the 
merits are on my side. I believe that 
when Senators investigate the merits of 
the case, they will realize that the time 
has come to take action on the bill which 
the Armed Services Committee has pend- 
ing before the Senate, pass it, and send 
it on its way to the White House for 
signature. 

RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate do now recess until the hour of 
12 o’clock tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 43 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
February 27, 1948, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 26 (legislative day 
of February 2), 1948: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

H. Graham Morison to be an Assistant 
Attorney General. 

Home Loan Bank Boarp 

J. Alston Adams to be a member of the 
Home Loan Bank Board for the term expir- 
ing June 30, 1950. 

William K. Divers to be a member of the 
Home Loan Bank Board for the remainder 
of the term expiring June 30, 1951. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Frank E. Flynn to be United States at- 
torney for the district of Arizona. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Benjamin F. Ellis to be a United States 
marshal for the middle district of Alabama. 

Rupert Hugo Newcomb to be a United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Mississippi. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THurspAy, Fepruary 26, 1948 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. John M. Wilson, of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of St. James, Minn., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou who art infinite 
goodness and abiding truth, we come to 
Thee because we need Thy guidance, Thy 
strength, and Thy forgiveness. 

Thou hast created us a Nation with a 
vision of eaualitv and freedom and with 
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matchless resources for the attainment 
of that dream. Help us to remember 
that we can remain a great people only 
as in humility and penitence we seek 
to walk in Thy ways of justice and right- 
eousness. 

Forbid that we should allow any sec- 
tional self-interest, any pride or unthink- 
ing prejudice to deter us from a firm 
resolve to be obedient unto Thy will and 
concerned with the wider needs of all 
Thy children. 

In all things, give us calmness and 
strength, O God. Beyond the conflict 
of ideas and interests, may we find a 
deeper unity in our loyalty to justice and 
truth and in our common desire to 
achieve the good life for all our people. 

We are aware this day of the yearn- 
ing in the hearts of Thy children every- 
where for enduring peace among our- 
selves and with all mankind. Give to 
us such an understanding of the needs of 
others that we may find beneath the 
strife and confusion of our time a basis 
for peace on which men of good will 
everywhere may stand. 

We ask it in the name of Him who is 
the Prince of Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R.1350. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a National Ar- 
chives of the United States Government, and 
for other purposes”’; 

H.R. 2159. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to prepare plans and esti- 
mates for a sewage-disposal system to serve 
the Yorktown area of the Colonial National 
Historical Park, Va., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4141. An act to amend subsection 
602 (d) (5) of the National Service Life In- 
surance Act of 1940, as amended, to extend for 
2 years the time within which eligible per- 
sons may apply for gratuitous insurance 
benefits; and 

H. J. Res. 61. Joint resolution to provide for 
the designation of the Park River dam and 
reservoir project in Walsh County, N. Dak., 
as the Homme Reservoir and Dam. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: ; 

H. R. 4023. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the De Soto National Memorial, 
in the State of Florida, and for othér pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 5391. An act to continue for a tempo- 
rary period certain powers, authority, and 
discretion conferred on the President by the 
Second Decontrol Act of 1947. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 48. An act to provide for the demonstra- 
tion of public-library service in areas with- 
out such service or with inadequate library 
facilities; ? 

S. 1021. An act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Intérior to pay salaries and expenses of 
the chairman, secretary, and clerk of the 
Fort Peck General Council, members of the 
Fort Peck Tribal Executive Board, and other 
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committees appointed by said Fort Peck 
General Council, and official delegates of the 
Fort Peck tribes; 

S. 1089. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
so as to provide annuities for investigatory 
personnel of the Bureau of Narcotics who 
have rendered at least 20 years of service; 

8.1125. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to define the real property exempt 
from taxation in the District of Columbia,” 
approved December 24, 1942; 

8.1525. An act to provide for furnishing 
transportation for certain Government and 
other personnel, and for other purposes; 

S. 1790. An act to amend the act of Congress 
entitled ‘An act to credit certain service per- 
formed by members of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public Health Service prior 
to reaching 18 years of age for the purpose 
of computing longevity pay, or for other pay 
purposes,” approved March 6, 1946; 

S. 2038. An act to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to conduct research on foot-and- 
mouth disease and other diseases of animals 
and to amend the act of May 29, 1884 (23 
Stat. 31), as amended, by adding another 
section; and 

S. 2123. An act to exempt certain officers 
of the Regular Army and Regular Air Force 
from the provisions of statutes requiring re- 
tirement by reason of age, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the follow- 
ing titles: 

S.316. An act for the relief of Mary Sung- 
duk Charr; and 

8. 521. An act to permit the naturalization 
of Sang Hun Shim. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4127) entitled “An act to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended.” 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read by the Clerk: 

FEBRUARY 26, 1948. 


The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: A certificate of election in due form 
of law showing the election of the Honorable 
WatkKINs M. AssiTT as a Representative-elect 
to the Eightieth Congress from the Fourth 
Congressional District of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of the Honorable Patrick H. Drewry, is 
on file in this office. 

Very truly vours, 
JOHN ANDREWS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


Mr. ABBITT appeared at the bar of 
the House and took the oath of office. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin asked and 
was granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix and include a 
weekly radio speech on the subject of air 
power and the national security. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was granted 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorp. : 

Mr. HOEVEN asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement by the 
chairman of the inland waterways com- 
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mittee of the Sioux City Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorD and include a statement made 
before a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations handling the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


THIS WAS OPERATION RAT HOLE 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. VursELL] ? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
iron curtain has again dropped in Eu- 
rope. The Czechoslovak Republic is 
now but a republic in name only. The 
light of freedom has been dimmed for 
12,000,000 people. 

Ever since World War I this Nation 
and its people have been sympathetic 
toward the aspirations of the Czechs and 
Slovaks to set up governments in which 
essential human rights might be pre- 
served. 

After World War I our Government 
loaned nearly $180,000,000 to Czecho- 
slovakia, of which amount approximate- 
ly $165,000,000 in principal remains un- 
paid today. 

During World War II Czechoslovakia 
at first was under the iron heel of Hit- 
ler’s armies and his secret police. When 
the country was liberated the United 
States again generously came forward 
with aid. Through the medium of 
UNRRA we poured $246,145,000 into 
Czechoslovakia for relief to March 13, 
1947. And we gave Czechoslovakia lend- 
lease assistance in the amount of 
$503,000. 

We also made direct or guaranteed 
loans to Czechoslovakia through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington in the 
total amount of $21,797,518 as of June 
30, 1947. 

We have negotiated a reciprocal trade 
agreement with Czechoslovakia, taken 
her into the International Monetary 
Fund, and the International Bank. 
Furthermore, our Government, acting 
through the Office of Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commissioner, in the State Depart- 
ment, has made available a property 
credit of $50,000,000 to Czechoslovakia to 
enable her to purchase surplus Govern- 
ment-owned property. Of this credit 
more than $7,000,000 has been utilized. 

To summarize, Mr. Speaker, we have 
helped the Government and people of 
Czechoslovakia, by gifts, by loans, and 
by credits, during the past 30 years in 
the total amount of nearly half a billion 
dollars. 

In the light of most recent develop- 
ments, this was indeed Operation Rat 
Hole for our taxpayers. 

Mr. Speaker, are we now about to em- 
bark on another enterprise to toss $20,- 
000,000,000 more into the maelstrom of 
socialistic and communistic Europe? 

What assurance can our taxpayers 
have that the moneys we are asked to 
provide for the so-called Marshall plan 
will not go the way of what we have in- 
vested in Europe in the past? 
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Are the American people willing to 
bear a still heavier tax burden to sup- 
port our Government’s excursions into 
the fields of economic internationalism? 

Mr. Speaker, these are the questions 
which are the issue now before the Con- 
gress and the country. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN], who 
was a conferee on the bill S. 1393, is 
unavoidably absent. I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana be excused from further partici- 
pation as a conferee and that an addi- 
tional conferee be appointed in his place. 
I may say this is entirely satisfactory to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. WHEELER] as a sub- 
stitute conferee. 

The Clerk will notify the Senate con- 
ferees of the change. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, if we 
adopt the Marshall plan and do not at 
the same time appropriate the funds 
necessary to give the United States air 
supremacy, so that we can prevent the 
countries we propose to aid from being 
seized overnight by an aggressor, we will 
have made a colossal blunder in foreign 
policy—a blunder that will rank in 
stupidity with our failure to write the 
terms of the peace before we scuttled our 
air strength. 

The Air Force has recommended a 
70-group program as the irreducible 
minimum air protection for this country. 
This program, if and when completed, 
will consist of 6,869 first-line planes and 
a reserve of 8,100. To even achieve this 
minimum air protection, we need a sup- 
plemental appropriation for the Air 
Force of $500,000,000 to be used during 
the current fiscal year, and, beginning 
with the next fiscal year, we should ap- 
propriate $6,006,0C0,000 annually for the 
Air Force alone. Even with these appro- 
priations, 4 years, which is the time the 
Marshall plan is to run, will be required 
before the 70-group program becomes a 
reality. 

It is utterly ridiculous to talk about the 
achievement and maintenance of air 
supremacy on a $3,054,000,000 budget, 
which is the amount proposed in the 
President’s budget for the Air Force for 
the next fiscal year. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tieman from New Hampshire has expired. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes today following the regular 
business of the day and any prior special 
orders. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 20 minutes today following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 


. in two instances and in each to include 


excerpts, and also to revise and extend 
the remarks I expect to make today in 
the Committee of the Whole, and include 
extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
and include a radio talk over the Town 
Hall program. 

Mr. PASSMAN (at the request of Mr. 
LARCADE) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two separate instances 
and include resolutions passed by the 
Massachusetts Legislature. 

Mr. SABATH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and in each to 
include newspaper editorials and arti- 
cles. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial on 
brotherhood that appeared in the Chel- 
sea Record. 


ARMED FORCES OF THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in connection with the Palestine sit- 
uation that now exists in the United Na- 
tions Assembly, the question has been 
raised as to the authority of the Presi- 
dent to send troops overseas at the re- 
quest of the Security Council of the 
United Nations, asking whether the con- 
sent of Congress is necessary. 

The answer to the question is con- 
tained in section 6 of the United Nations 
Participation Act, Public Law 264, of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. The President 
is authorized under that act to negotiate 
agreements with the Security Council 
concerning armed forces to be made 
available to the Security Council for 
maintaining international peace and se- 
curity. But that section also provides 
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that all such agreements “shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Congress by 
appropriate act or joint resolution.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is therefore obvious 
that the President must come to the 
Congress for authority to use our armed 
services in Palestine. 


THE LATE HONORABLE T. M. HEDER- 
MAN, SR. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday Mississippi witnessed the pass- 
ing of one of its most distinguished sons, 
the Honorable T. M. Hederman, Sr., 
editor and publisher of the Jackson, 
Miss., Daily Clarion-Ledger. 

Colonel Hederman was a member of 
one of Mississippi’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished families, and his accomplish- 
ments as editor of one of Mississippi’s 
largest newspapers, as well as his ex- 
tensive work in civic and church fields, 
have earned him a notable place in the 
history of his State. 

He was a Christian gentleman in every 
sense of the word. I have never known 
aman who possessed more moral courage 
or one more devoted to Christian prin- 
ciples than this gentleman. He was 
built of the kind of timber that is re- 
served for only the best of men. 

In these troublesome days, Mr. Speak- 
er, men of his caliber are at a premium, 
and we can ill afford to lose them. We 
need more of his kind. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks, 
and I also ask unanimous consent that 
any Member of the Mississippi delegation 
wishing to do so may extend his re- 
marks on this subject at this point in-the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
join with my distinguished colleague 
from Mississippi in paying tribute to the 
late T. M. Hederman. 

It has been my privilege to have known 
Mr. Hederman for the past decade. He 
was truly a great Christian leader as well 
as an outstanding newspaperman. Mr. 
Hederman was a member of a family that 
has been prominent in Mississippi’s jour- 
nalistic, religious, and political life for 
the past several decades. He was a man 
of sterling quality who used his influence 
for the betterment of his fellow man. 
He will be sadly missed in the civic, jour- 
nalistic, and religious life of the great 
State of Mississippi. I join with thou- 
sands of other Mississippians in deplor- 
ing his untimely death and extending my 
sympathy to his bereaved family and 
friends throughout Mississippi. 

THE PRESIDENT’S CIVIL-RIGHTS 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have been seeing a great deal in the 
press about the indignation of some folks 
from the South over the President’s 
civil-rights program. I suggest to some 
of my Republican friends from the North 
that in view of the fact that some of 
these gentlemen from the South 
threaten to bolt the ticket by casting 
their votes in the electoral college for 
someone other than the Democratic 
nominee or the Democratic candidate, if 
that candidate be President Truman, 
that we make a deal with them. Ordi- 
narily, I do not believe in deals but if one 
must be made I would not be averse to 
doing it if, out of it, we could get some- 
thing for the good of the country. SolI 
suggest to my Republican friends who 
are politicians that we tell these Demo- 
crats that if they will vote for the selec- 
tion of a Republican, let us suggest Ros- 
ERT TaFT, that they and we get together 
in some kind of conference, agree on 
someone agreeable to both and elect him, 
that then, if they do that, we will kill this 
program of civil rights and satisfy the 
folks from the South. We will make a 
deal, but you have got to deliver this time. 
Adopt that program and America can go 
forward once more—our fancied prob- 
lems will disappear and our real ones be 
solved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the REcorp in two instances, 
in one to include an address by James H. 
Duff, Governor of Pennsylvania, and in 
the other to include an address by United 
States Senator EpwarD MarTIN, made in 
Philadelphia. 


THE OIL SITUATION 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, some 
of cur colleagues from the west coast 
are worried about requesting an embargo 
on shipments from that coast and I think 
there is a good deal to be said for their 
point of view. Therefore they have elimi- 
nated the request for an embargo on the 
west coast and have confined it to the 
Gulf coast. They have joined us in 
sending this modified telegram. There 
are seven members of the California dele- 
gation and five members of the Wash- 
ington delegation who have joined us. 

Yesterday I referred to a wire which 
I received. I have received another one 
from a man who is a native of Texas, a 
thoroughly capable oil man, which I want 
to read briefly because I am going to 
speak a little later on the whole situation. 
I hope that we will not have to resort to 
legislation to bring about the desired 
results. 
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This telegram is from Charles S. Jones, 
president of the Richfield Oil Corp., Los 
Angeles: 

Los ANGELES, CALIr., February 25, 1948. 
JOHN W. HESELTON, 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D.C.: 
’ Retel all of our tankers are in domestic 
trade. One of them the Cozcomb Hill was 
chartered to Socony Vacuum Oil Co. for 
voyage from Los Angeles to Australia and 
will arrive in United States port about March 
15. Subsequent voyages presently expected 
to be in domestic trade. We do not hold any 
export licenses at this time but have a few 
applications pending. If there is any further 
information you desire please let me know. 
Cuas. S. JONEs, 
President, Riehfield Oil Corp. 


Mr. Speaker, I am going to wire him 
tonight and try to get this information 
and have it available tomorrow. 

FEBRUARY 27, 1948. 
CHARLES S. JONES, 
, President, Richfield Oil Corp., 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 

Retel very much appreciated your report. 
Assume Cozcomb Hill will dock California 
and be used in west-coast voyages. Shall ap- 
preciate your advice as to this. Would you 
think it economically wise to assign to Gulf- 
Northeast runs for three or four voyages if 
cargoes could be guaranteed. Find there is 
ample storage space in Northeast harbors and 
believe this would be great service if you have 
any east-coast outlets. 

JOHN W. HESELTON, 
Member of Congress. 


THE OIL SITUATION 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very much interested in the telegram just 
read by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts from Charles Jones, president of the 
Richfield Oil Co. It so happens that Mr. 
Jones was born and reared in my home 
town. I may say that he was in my 
office last week and I spoke with him 
about this very matter of an embargo on 
oil. He said that an embargo on oil ex- 
tending for any length of time would be 
absolutely disastrous to the economy of 
a great many little countries in the world. 

I believe that men like Mr. Jones and 
others can work this thing out without 
performing what I consider to be an un- 
necessary major operation, not only 
domestically but internationally, by put- 
ting an embargo on oil. I hope that 
everybody in the country can get oil and 
I think they are getting it. In my opin- 
ion, there is nothing to the assertion that 
there is a serious shortage of fuel oil in 
any part of the United States. If this 
thing can be worked out by proper coun- 
sel and good feeling, we better let legisla- 
tion slide for a while. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HESELTON. As I told the gen- 
tleman before I came on the floor, I have 
an appointment with Judge Collett this 
afternoon, and I hope I may be able io 
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see him, and also with the State Depart- 
ment, with every indication that they are 
considering now the advisability of put- 
ting on an embargo for 48 hours until 
we can locate five tankers and get 599,- 
000 barrels in New York harbor. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I would be very 
pleased if this can be worked out. I am 
just stating that I do not believe it is 
necessary for the House of Representa- 
tives to pass legislation at this time. I 
trust it will not be attempted until the 
situation becomes more distressing than 
it is now. 


RUGGED INDIVIDUALISTS 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Scott, the minority postmaster, likes to 
rib me about being a rugged individual- 
ist. He does so in a very friendly way. 
He brought the following clipping in this 
morning: 

They are rugged individualists up in Ver- 
mont, even when they are taxpayers. 

On the income-tax blank there is a space 
that says: “Do not write in this space.” 

And a Burlington (Vt.) man had angrily 
written across it: “I will write where I damn 
please.” Thereby proving it. 


TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE WATERWAY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, last year 
the Congress authorized the construction 
of the Tennessee-Tombigbee inland wa- 
terway. I want you gentlemen from 
every. State—from Pennsylvania, Iowa, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North and South Dakota, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, and all the other 
States—to go out there and look at the . 
map and read the figures showing what 
it will mean to you. 

The Bureau of the Budget has recom- 
mended the small amount of $1,500,000 
to begin this work, and we are going to 
ask for that amount in an amendment 
today. While we are talking about 
spending money by the billions all over 
the world, or sending money by the bil- 
lions to people who never have done any- 
thing for the United States, many of 
whom have fought against us in our most 
critical hour, it seems to me that we can 
afford to spend a small amount to de- 
velop our own transportation system. 

Let me say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON] that this 
affects everybody along the Great Lakes 
and the Erie Canal. If this project were 
in operation today, you would not be suf- 
fering from want of oil there now. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. RICH. If we are to spend money 
for this purpose, we have certainly got 
to stop spending it for a lot of these for- 
eign projects. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman would 
not mind that, and I would not either. 
So far as I am concerned, the American 
people come first. I think if you go out 
and examine that map and those figures, 
and then turn to the Recorp and read the 
statement I inserted on yesterday, you 
will all agree with me that you cannot 
afford to vote against this amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HART asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD in two instances, to include in 
one an address by Hon. John W. Snyder 
and in the other an address by Hon. 
Mary T. Norton. 

Mr. GARMATZ asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an address delivered 
at a banquet given by the Council of 
Lithuanian Societies in Baltimore. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with my former request, I failed 
to indicate that I desired to extend my 
remarks in the Rrecorp in two instances 
and to include therein certain newspaper 
articles and clippings, for which I now 
ask unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LODGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an address delivered 
by Hon. JoserH P. O’Hara at Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD in two instances and in each to 
include collateral material. 

Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he expects to make in Committee 
this afternoon and include excerpts. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Lands may sit today during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


ANTI-POLL-TAX DINNER 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the Washing- 
ton Evening Star for Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1948, has an article regarding 
the anti-poll-tax dinner held in the Hotel 
Statler February 24, 1948, which was at- 
tended, according to the article, by the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. BENDER], the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
also the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO], and other Congressmen, 
Members of the other body. The dinner 
was held in honor of the gentleman from 
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Ohio [Mr. BENDER], by the National Com- 
mittee to Abolish the Poll Tax and was 
presided over by the vice chairman of the 
national committee, Mrs. Virginia Foster 


Durr, according to the Evening Star- 


article. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the membership of this House to 
the statement concerning the National 
Committee to Abolish the Poll Tax by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities in their report to the House. The 
National Committee to Abolish the Poll 
Tax has its headquarters at 127 B Street 
SE., Washington, D. C. The Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
is not concerned one way or another with 
the issue of the poll tax, that is, so far as 
this report goes. The fact that the Na- 
tional Committee to Abolish the Poll 
Tax is a Communist front organization 
is all that concerns the Special Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. The 
committee has documentary evidence in 
its possession, in the form of bank rec- 
ords, which proves conclusively that the 
National Committee to Abolish the Poll 
Tax has received financial support from 
the Communist Party. In this connec- 
tion it is always pertinent to bear in mind 
what Attorney General Francis Biddle 
said about Communist-front organiza- 
tions: 

Testimony on front organizations shows 
that they were represented to the public for 
some legitimate reform objective, but actu- 
ally used by the Communist Party to carry on 
its activities pending the time when the Com- 
munists believe they can seize power through 
revolution. 


The vice chairman of the National 
Committee to Abolish the Poll Tax is 
Mrs. Virginia Foster Durr, the wife of 
Commissioner Clifford J. Durr, of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
and is a member of, a contributor to, and 
a sponsor of a large number of Commu- 
nist front organizations. I call attention 
to the report of the Campaign Expendi- 
tures Committee of the House, dated De- 
cember 31, 1946, on page 18, where the 
following statement appears: 


An examination of the statements filed by 
Representative MARCANTONIO and the com- 
mittees working in his behalf shows that he 
received contributions from Virginia Foster 
Durr, sister of Mrs. Hugo Black and wife of 
Commissioner Clifford J. Durr of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 


“Then further on in this report, on page 
23, the following statement appears: 


Congressman MARCANTONIO had the active 
support of the Communist Party, and drew 
very heavily for support on various left-wing 
labor organizations. The Daily Worker cam- 
paigned in its columns for MARCANTONIO, and 
the Communist Party had sound trucks in 
the area. Mr. Bryan stated that he received 
no support from American Action, Inc., and 
no contributions from them; that the Na- 
tional Citizens Political Action Committee, 
headed by Dr. Frank Kingdon, and the CIO 
Political Action Committee, headed by Jack 
Kroll, and the Independent Citizens Com- 
mittee of the Arts, Sciences, and Profes- 
sions, headed by Harold L. Ickes, all supported 
MaRCANTONIO, 


The secretary of the National Com- 
mitteee to Abolish the Poll Tax is 
Katherine Hansom Buckles Schriver, of 


Coffeyville, Kans., an old-time Com- 
munist Party member. 
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On February 18, 1947, Henry C. Hart 
testified before the Senate Committee on 
Atomic Energy as follows: 

The CHatmrman. Who. solicited you for 
membership in the party, and who repre- 
sented to you that he or she was an au- 
thorized representative of the party enabling 
you to become a member? 

Mr. Hart. A man named Ted Wellman, from 
Chattanooga, who stated that he was a Ten- 
nessee secretary of the Communist Party. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was he an employee of 
TVA at that time? 

Mr. Hart. No. 

The CHatrMANn. Was he the only one that 
solicited you to join the Communist Party? 

Mr. Hart. He was; yes. I was encouraged 
to join by a Miss Catherine Buckles. She 
did not solicit my membership. 

Senator KNOowLAND. Was she a TVA em- 
ployée? 

Mr. Harr. Yes; she was at that time. She 
left almost immediately after I got to TVA. 
I think she left about 1937. 


ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1949 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5524) mak- 
ing appropriations for civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, and for other purposes; and pend- 
ing that motion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate continue for 3 
hours, the time to be equally divided and 
controlied by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kerr] and myself. Is that 
satisfactory to the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. KERR. That is entirely satisfac- 
tory to me, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5524, with 
Mr. Leonarp W. Hatt in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Committee of the Whole has 
now under consideration H. R. 5524 mak- 
ing appropriations for civil functions of 
the Department of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949. The bill be- 
fore the House covers rivers and harbors, 
flood control, cemeterial expenses of the 
Department of the Army including a rec- 
ommendation of $38,369,000 to defray the 
expense of bringing back the war dead, 
the Alaska Communications Commission, 
and a recommendation of $19,476,313 for 
the Panama Canal. 

TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The bill includes a total direct appro- 
priation of $606,558,766. This amount is 
$131,042,889 less than the budget esti- 
mate or an average reduction of 18 per- 
cent. It is $104,434,854 above the 1948 
appropriation. No reductions were made 
and full budget estimates were allowed 
on the following items: First, mainte- 
nance of rivers and harbors; second, 
maintenance of flood-control projects; 
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third, maintenance of lower Mississippi; 
and fourth, no reductions were made in 
that part of the estimate provided for 
bringing back the war dead to the United 
States. 

FLOOD CONTROL AND RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Army engineers recommended to 
the Budget Bureau a total of $874,441,- 
600 for rivers and harbors and flood con- 
trol. The Budget Bureau recommended 
$665,894,000 for that purpose to the Con- 
gress. The recommendation of the De- 
partment of the Army was more than 
twice the amount allocated for that ap- 
propriation last year. The recommenda- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget was 
$250,340,475 or 60 percent more than the 
amount appropriated for that purpose 
last year. The committee felt that be- 
cause of increased costs a reasonable in- 
crease in the appropriation was justified. 
It did not however allow the full recom- 
mendation of the Budget Bureau. 

There are 244 rivers and harbors and 
flood-control construction projects in the 
bill before the House, for which there is 
contained a recommendation of $381,- 
541,300; $306,237,000 of the amount rec- 
ommended is for 183 flood-control proj- 
ects and $75,304,000 is for 61 rivers and 
harbors projects. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The budget estimate for new work for 
rivers and harbors amounted to $193,- 
717,000. The amount recommended in 
the bill is $151,831,300, a decrease of $41,- 
885,700 below the budget estimate. The 


committee gave the same consideration 
to each project before a reduction was 


made that it did in the case of flood con- 
trol. 
FLOOD CONTROL, GENERAL 


The amount recommended in the bill 
for new work under “flood control, gen- 
eral,” is $321,282,000, a decrease of $74,- 
658,000 below the budget estimate. The 
committee considered and analyzed each 
project separately. Where a reduction 
was made we took into consideration the 
progress of the work and wherever pos- 
sible we permitted completion of a cer- 
tain item or items in that construction. 
Although we did not necessarily follow 
the recommendations of the engineers in 
each instance, the engineers were con- 
sulted on each project by your chairman 
before he recommended a reduction on 
that project to the subcommittee and 
your committee had that information as 
to each project when the bill was marked 
up. 

FLOOD CONTROL AND RIVERS AND HARBORS 

CONSTRUCTION POLICY 

‘When the 1948 civil functions bill was 
before the House on July 1, 1947, I sug- 
gested a definite policy of planning and 
constructing projects. That plan tried 
to give consideration to every type of 
project regardless as to how small such 
project was. In order to carry out this 
part of the plan, I suggested a certain 
percentage of the funds be set aside for 
each type of project. The Chief of Engi- 
neers in submitting his estimate to the 
Budget Bureau followed this plan as 
nearly as possible. The committee bill 
which is recommended to the House fol- 
lows substantially the same plan. 
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FLOOD-CONTROL PROGRAM 


There are 43 flood-control projects un- 
der $1,000,000 which carry a recommen- 
dation of $6,278,700. There are 56 flood- 
control projects which will cost from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 each for which 
$31,930,000° was recommended. There 
are 55 projects which will cost from $5,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000 for which $91,215,- 
300 was recommended, and there are 29 
projects which will cost over $20,000,000 
for which $176,313,000 has been recom- 
mended. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS PROGRAM 


There are 15 river-and-harbor proj- 
ects under a million dollars, for which 
$2,640,000 is recommended. 

There are 12 projects which will cost 
from one to five million dollars, for which 
$7,815,000 was recommended. 

There are 20 projects which will cost 
from five to twenty million dollars, for 
which $13,326,000 was recommended. 

There are 14 projects which will cost 
ovér $20,000,000, for which $51,522,000 is 
recommended in the bill. 

Thus we find that the bill before the 
House contains 43 flood-control and 15 
river-and-harbor projects, or a total of 
58 projects, the total cost of which will 
be under $1,000,000 each. The total rec- 
ommendation for these 58 projects con- 
tained in the bill is $8,918,900. Second, 
I recommended at that time that there 
be set aside a definite amount for proj- 
ects which would cost from one to five 
million dollars each which would prob- 
ably be constructed within 2 years. This 
bill contains $39,745,000 for 68 flood-con- 
trol and river-and-harbor projects of 
this type, the total cost of which will run 
from one to five million dollars each. 
Thus we find 13 percent of the total funds 
provided in the bill before the House, or 
$49,164,200, is for the construction of 126 
river-and-harbor and _ flood-control 
projects costing less than $5,000,000 each. 
I suggested a definite amount for proj- 
ects which would cost from five to twenty 
million dollars each. This bill contains 
74 projects which will cost from five to 
twenty million dollars each. The amount 
recommended for these 74 projects is 
$104,041,900. The balance of $227,835,- 
000 is allocated to the remaining 48 proj- 
ects which will cost over $20,000,000. 
While there are undoubtedly inequities 
in the bill, I feel that the distribution of 
funds between the various size projects 
has been fair. No small project has in 
my judgment been sacrificed or withheld 
because the large projects were taking 
all the money. 

COMPLETION OF PROJECTS 


I also recommended that no project 
be commenced unless Congress is willing 
to appropriate enough money to carry 
that project forward to its completion 
at a rate of construction which sound 
engineering requires if we are to obtain 
the most flood-control or rivers-and- 
harbors work for the tax dollar. While 
the money in the bill carries forward 
this aim, I am sorry to report that be- 
cause of the number of large projects 
under construction we were not able to 
carry out this aim fully. Substantial 
progress has, however, been made along 
this line. We did, however, make sub- 
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stantial progress in completing medium- 
sized and smaller projects during the 
fiscal year 1948. Sixty-two flood-control 
projects and 18 rivers-and-harbors proj- 
ects, or a total of 80 of the 244 projects, 
will be completed during the fiscal year 
1949. The estimated Federal cost of 
these projects when completed is $156,- 
533,100. In addition to these, there are 
a number of other projects which are 
practically completed and for which a 
small balance remains to be appropriated 
for clean-up work. It has been the 
policy of the committee to finish a project 
at least to a point where protection was 
given or the harbor facilities could be 
used, if possible 
PANAMA CANAL 


The budget estimate for the Panama 
Canal was $23,436,300. The committee 
allowed $19,476,313, or a reduction of 
$3,959,987. Your chairman went over 
each item in the bill carefully with the 
Governor of the Canal Zone and sub- 
mitted to the committee when marking 
up the bill a statement showing where 
the Governor of the Canal Zone thought 
cuts could most easily be absorbed. The 
committee did not follow the Gover- 
nor’s recommendation in all particulars. 
While the committee, I believe, favored 
the housing program for the Canal Zone 
as set forth in the report, it did not feel 
justified in proceeding with that program 
until the question of the acquisition of 
adequate bases was settled. 

FREEZING OF RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD- 
CONTROL CONSTRUCTION MONEY IS COSTLY 
Without being critical of anyone I feel 

it is my duty to call attention of the 
House to a situation which has cost the 
taxpayers a great deal of money and that 
is the freezing of moneys appropriated 
by Congress for rivers-and-harbors and 
flood-control construction. Let us take 
a practical illustration of how this works 
out. The Army engineers advertise for 
bids on a large contract. Contractor A 
among others is about to bid on this con- 
tract. Contractor A has the ordinary 
type of equipment which he has been 
using in contract work. His engineer 
studies the project and finds that if he 
could use a larger type of equipment— 
for instance if he could use a 13-cubic 
yard LeTourneau truck instead of a 5- or 
8-cubic-yard scraper he could submit a 
much lower bid and make more money. 
He consults the equipment company 
from which he buys his equipment. The 
company checks his figures, works with 
him hoping to sell the equipment. They 
finally make an agreement that if he 
obtains the contract at a certain figure 
they will furnish the equipment and he 
can pay for such equipment in monthly 
installments out of his contract. He is 
thus enabled to and does submit a much 
lower bid than he could otherwise have 
submitted. He gets the contract, buys 
the machinery, moves it on the job, and 
begins to move dirt. 

All this was done with the knowledge 
and feeling that adequate appropriations 
were made by Congress for this purpose 
and for this project which would be 
available for the entire fiscal year and 
for the project for which it was appro- 
priated. Just about the time he gets 
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going good a Presidential order comes 
through freezing the funds. The Army 
engineers are required to tell the con- 
tractor that he must slow down because 
the money is not available. His contract 
takes two seasons or 2 years instead of 
one. His machinery rusts out instead 
of wearing out. While his machinery is 
rusting out the interest and carrying 
charges on his equipment go on. He is 
unable to make the payments. His 
overhead and carrying charges eat up 
his profit. He is lucky if he does not go 
broke. 

The next time this contractor bids, he 
is going to increase his bid, as will every 
other contractor, to take care of this 
contingency. This has been one of the 
reasons we have been unable to obtain 
in many cases enough competitive bid- 
ding and why the bids have been high. 
The action of Congress in making the 
funds available, together with the fact 
that there was some semblance of a defi- 
nite plan of expenditure, restored some 
of the faith in the contractors. As a re- 
sult, we have been obtaining, I am told, 
better bids and more bidders. The first 
large dirt contract that was let after the 
1948 construction funds were made avail- 
able was Garrison Dam in North Dakota. 
I am told there were seven bidders, and 
to the surprise of everyone, for the first 
time for a number of years the low bidder 
was $1,500,000 below the Army estimates. 
The real economy lies in the contractor 
using the largest type of machinery the 
job will permit. 

I went over some of the cuts which 
were made in this bill with one of the 
division engineers after the bill was 
marked up. We came to one cut of a 
million and a half. He said we can take 
that cut. This job will sell for $1,500,000 
less. Another similar instance involved 
a half-million-dollar cut, and there un- 
doubtedly will be other instances. I am 
convinced that this definite policy will 
result ultimately in saving millions of 
dollars to the taxpayers, giving us more 
fiood control and river and harbor work 
for the tax dollar. 

I want to express my personal appreci- 
ation for the splendid support I have re- 
ceived from practically every Member of 
this House, and particularly the gentle- 
man from New York, JOHN TaBER, chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
and the other members of the Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I want to call 
attention to the following paragraph on 
page 14 of the committee report, in con- 
nection with the appropriation of $60,- 
000,000 for the Mississippi River and 
tributaries, for which the President rec- 
ommended $70,000,000: 

The amount recommended in the instant 
bill for the above items of $60,000,000 refiects 
a reduction of $10,000,000. 

There is not a sufficient break-down in the 
justifications for many of the above items 
for the committee to indicate just where 
the reductions are to be made so must rely 
upon the judgment and fairness of the Corps 
of Engineers, in which the committee has 
great confidence, to make the most equitable 
distribution of the $60,000,000. 
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This paragraph follows the break- 
down of $70,000,000 recommended by the 
President. 

If ijt should develop that since the hear- 
ings were conducted by the committee 
and since this bill was reported there 
have been record floods along any of 
the tributaries of the Mississippi, or, for 
that matter, in the lower Mississippi 
Valley that would justify a distribution 
of funds so that those flooded areas may 
be protected by the construction of au- 
thorized projects, is the Chief of Engi- 
neers authorized to make the adjustment 
in the distribution of the total $60,000,- 
000, even though it means an increase in 
the said break-down for any one item, so 
as to provide for the construction of au- 
thorized projects in the flooded areas? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. The gentle- 
man refers, of course, to the $69,000,000 
appropriation for the lower Mississippi 
which is put in the bill in a lump sum and 
does not specify individual projects; is 
that correct? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is correct. 
I am referring to the break-down of 
$6,000,000 for the Yazoo Basin and to the 
authority of the Chief of Engineers to 
increase that amount to construct the 
Greenwood and other authorized projects 
below the Grenada and Enid Dams. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. The Chief 
of Engineers, in my judgment, would 
have the authority to expend that money 
on any authorized project, provided he 
did not exceed the $60,000,000. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In other words, 
it is the intent of the committee, and 
such, in the gentleman’s judgment, would 
be the intent of the Congress, if this bill 
is approved, that the Chief of. Engineers 
shall have discretion so that those funds 
may be, as the gentleman has stated, 
spent wherever they should be in fair- 
ness and in the discretion of the Chief of 
Engineers, on any authorized project, 
following generally, of course, the tenta- 
tive break-down, as far as he might be 
able, but distributing funds to construct 
authorized projects to prevent a recur- 
rence of existing major floods. 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Of course, . 


maintenance money would have to re- 
main intact. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. 
that. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. In my judg- 
ment, he would have, I think, that lee- 
way. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Such would be 
the intent of the committee and the in- 
tent of the Congress if this bill passes; 
that I understand to be the gentleman’s 
view. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. That is true. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Should it not be 
pointed out that some of the funds for 
emergency floods come out of a special 
appropriation and would not come out, 
therefore, of the $60,000,000? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am not di- 
recting my attention at present to any- 
thing except the authorized projects and 
the pending appropriations for those 
projects. I am well aware that there are 
emergency funds, but they only provide 


I understand 
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for repairs, and they do not provide for 
the construction of authorized projects 
where there has been a record flood, as I 
have indicated, since this bill has been 
reported, because such construction 
would be from regularly appropriated 
funds. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. In other 
words, where the projects are not speci- 
fied in the report the Chief of Engineers 
has discretion in allocating those funds, 
and he has exercised that discretion for 
a number of years. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I realize the gen- 
tleman was absent when the upper Mis- 
sissippi River-St. Anthonys Falls proj- 
ect was considered. May I ask the gen- 
tleman what consideration has been 
given to that project in this particular 
bill? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan, May I cor- 
rect the gentleman? The chairman of 
the committee was not absent when 
that project was considered. He was ab- 
sent when a Member of Congress came 
before the subcommittee and spoke in 
favor of that project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

The Budget submitted to the Con- 
gress contained an estimate of $176,000 
for advance planning for St. Anthonys 
Falls. -The President, through the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, did not send down 
any construction figures for St. An- 
thonys Falls, and the committee took 
no action either way on it, and did not 
consider any construction item for it. 

Mr. MacKINNON. But you have al- 
lowed money for advance planning. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I appreciate the 
policy the committee is pursuing to get 
these projects completed within a cer- 
tain period of time, but in considering 
that fact, have you given thought and 
consideration to these districts, such as 
Los Angeles County, a tax-levying body, 
that raises some $3,000,000. a year to 
maintain and to build new construc- 
tion and flood-control projects, in addi- 
tion to the funds that the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributes? For instance, in 
1947 the Federal Government contrib- 
uted $3,898,000, and we raised $3,789,516 
for flood control within the county. 
Now, that is an exceptional situation. 
You do not find that all over the United 
States. Notwithstanding that fact, your 
contribution in this bill to the county is 
far below the amount that will complete 
the projects that have to be completed 
within a reasonable time from here on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 13 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill now under con- 
sideration, if you discard the political 
and financial matters now involved in 
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the world and especially this country, is 
the most important legislation that will 
come before this Congress. This meas- 
ure before us involves directly the wel- 
fare of two-thirds of the population of 
the United States as well as the protec- 
tion of property and the creation of fa- 
cilities which will serve this Nation for 
generations to come; to neglect to take 
care of our great natural resources and 
husband them for national use is a crime 
inexcusable and a reflection upon our 
opportunity as well as our intelligence. 

This bill does not contain all the items 
which we would have liked to have placed 
in it, many of them are justifiable and 
will be eventually taken care of, they 
have the approval of legislative enact- 
ment, of our Army engineers, and of the 
recommendations of our Executive 
budget. The committee has been giving 
careful and close study to each item 
brought before us and has endeavored 
to present for your consideration a com- 
prehensive and beneficial act which will 
benefit our Nation and its interests. 

The bill before us carries appropria- 
tions for activities related to the military 
but not strictly military activities. For 
instance the first item in the bill is to 
provide funds for construction, improve- 
ment, and maintenance of national cem- 
eteries where our military dead may rest 
in honored peace. Due to circumstances 
that do not need be related again at this 
time the necessity for funds for the reg- 
ular appropriation has increased during 
the past year and it is the intention of 
your committee to meet the increased 
need by recommending increased appro- 
' priations which are approved by the 
budget. 

For the Alaska Communications Sys- 
tem, a system of communications oper- 
ated by the Signal Corps, Department of 
the Army, and serving the civilian as well 
as the military needs of one of cur most 
important outlying possessions—Alas- 
ka—we have appropriated an amount 
equal to the amount of the current year’s 
appropriation and realizing the neces- 
sity to make repairs and extensions to 
meet the need of expanding industry in 
the Territory have authorized this very 
excellent organization, the Signal Corps, 
to utilize for the fiscal year covered by 
this bill 15 percent of the funds received 
from the commercial activities to make 
necessary repairs and extensions. 

The expenditure of funds for the 
United States Soldiers’ Home, Wash- 
ington, D. C., which is only a short dis- 
tance north of where we now stand, is 
authorized in this bill. These funds are 
not from the miscellaneous receipts of 
the Treasury but are collected at the rate 
of 10 cents per month from each soldier 
of the Regular Army; from fines and for- 
feitures imposed upon soldiers of the 
Regular Army, and 3-percent interest on 
the fund held in trust for those entitled 
to membership in the Home. The Home 
was established after the War with Mex- 
ico upon the recommendation of Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott and is a self-support- 
ing institution. 

The Panama Canel, another of our im- 
portant outlying possesions, receives 
funds through appropriations carried in 
this bill. As conditions return tq normal 
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receipts from operations there should 
make this a self-supporting activity. 
Tolls, fees, fines, and profits on business 
operations deposited directly in the 
Treasury of the United States should be 
sufficient to pay all costs of operation 
and a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment of more than $700,000,000. At the 
present time tolls on commercial trans- 
its are insufficient to meet operating 
costs and the committee has recom- 
mended that proper steps be taken to in- 
crease the toll charges. 

The committee has been presented a 
very difficult problem in connection with 
providing a proper amount of funds for 
normal operations, including construc- 
tion, in the Canal Zone. I refer to the 
rejection by the Panamanian National 
Assembly of an agreement permitting the 
United States to occupy and use certain 
defense sites outside the Canal Zone. It 
is not the purpose of your committee to 
attempt to dictate—or, for that matter, 
adwise—in international policy, but it is 
the responsibility of the committee to 
provide funds for all proper activities and 
when a policy is not in agreement there 
is no firm basis upon which to make com- 
mitmenits requiring the expenditure of 
funds. Speaking only as one member of 
the committee I am in hopes that a 
proper understanding can be agreed upon 
before we are again called upon to pro- 
vide funds for this activity so that we 
may have presented to us estimates for 
expenditures based upon firm agree- 
ments. Officials assigned to duty in the 
Canal Zone by our Government are men 
of the highest caliber in whom our Nation 
can have every confidence and I am sure 
they have done and are doing everything 
possible to deal fairly with the Pana- 
manian people. 

I come now to the appropriation for 
river and harbor and flood-control work, 
including construction work, mainte- 
nance and operation of projects already 
completed, preparation of detailed plans 
and drawing of specifications, and other 
incidental items related to this work. 

The over-all appropriation recom- 
mended in this bill for river and harbor 
and flood-control work is $539,100,300, an 
increase over last year’s appropriation 
for the same items of $123,546,775. The 
number of projects upon which new work 
or additional work is proposed is 246, of 
which 185 are flood-control projects and 
61 come under the heading of river and 
harbor work. The amount recommended 
for construction on the river and harbor 
projects totals $75,304,360; and for flood 
control $308,237,000. 

I would like to submit for the Rrcorp, 
and ask unanimous consent for that pur- 
pose, a detailed statement giving the 
number and appropriation request of 
projects both under river and harbor and 
flood control as submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget, the number approved by 
that Bureau and submitted to the Con- 
gress, the number recommended in this 
bill, and some other pertinent informa- 
tion concerning the statistics of this ap- 
propriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Break-down of river and harbor and flood 
control projecis, civil functions appropria- 
tion bill, 1949 


Project 


No. Amount 


Number of projects submitted to 
Bureau of Budget: 
Rivers and harbors. 
Flood control 
Number of projects approved by 
Bureau of Budget: 
Rivers and harbors 
Flood contro} 
Number of projects stricken out 
by Bureau of Budget: 


$169, 927, 000 
| 474, 202, 600 


| 107, 350, 000 
| 381, 895, 000 


35, 676, 000 
Flood contro! 70, 096, 800 
Number of projects reeommended 
by committee: 
Rivers and harbors...........- 
Flood control 
Number of projects stricken out 
by committee: 
Rivers and harbors 
Flood control 
Number of projectsadded by com- 
mittee: 


74, 304, 300 
306, 237, 000 


Rivers and harbors__.........- 
Flood control 
Number of projects increased by 
committee 





Number of projects to be com- 
pleted with the fiscal year 1049 


Number of States having projects. 
Number of witnesses heard (not 
including Members of Congress).|......-- 
Number of Congressmen aiding 
the committce with testimony. 


1 And Alaska. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, it is to be 
noted that the committee has recom- 
mended funds for river and luarbor proj- 
ects in 32 States and in Alaska; and for 
flood-control projects in 36 States of 
the Union, a combined list of 43 States 
and the Territory of Alaska. 

This is one of the most important ap- 
propriation measures that we present to 
the Congress. The benefits that will 
come from the expenditure of these 
funds will flow to a greater number of 
our people than most any other appro- 
priation we make. Under it we propose 
to harness natural resources and bring 
to all our people the benefits that will 
flow from the installation of millions of 
kilowatts of electric energy, the protec- 
tion of their homes and property from 
the ravages of flood, and to augment the 
industrial power of this Nation so that 
it may continue in the forefront of all 
the nations of the world. By a proper 
administration of the projects developed 
under this appropriation, or of which 
this appropriation is a part, there will 
be developed projects that are self-sup- 
porting and over a period of time will be 
self-liquidating. The benefits that will 
flow from them during peacetime will 
materially make living in this Nation 
more enjoyable and in the event of an 
emergency will afford the industrial 
power that has kept this Nation great. 
These are projects that cannot be de- 
veloped after an emergency has arisen 
but must be among that category of 
things that must be stock piled during 
normal times. It is fortunate that this 
is one item for stock piling that will be 
self-supporting and add to our com- 
fortable manner of living during the 
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many peacetime years that we look for- 
ward to and at the same time may pro- 
vide the one thing that will make other 
nations hesitate to start another war. 

Mr. Chairman, I have made a habit 
of my life to speek well of my colleagues 
and especially of those with whom I have 
worked and learned of their viewpoint 
and their purpose to serve their country 
and their fellowmen. I shall ever cherish 
with pride and affection my recollection 
of my association with the members of 
my subcommittee who constructed this 
bill and which has been approved by the 
full Committee on Appropriations. We 
did our best to present to the House a 
good job, one which I could approve with 
a feeling of pride. 

The chairman of our committee, the 
gentleman from Michigan, ALBERT 
Encet, is a physical and mental dy- 
namo, vouchsafed by a character unim- 
peachable in a sincere purpose to do that 
which best subscribes his fellow man and 
his country. It is a pleasure to work 
with him. He has the confidence and 
highest regard of the membership of this 
House. 

Our committee is indeed fortunate to 
have as our clerk Robert Lambert, a care- 
ful and painstaking and intelligent pub- 
lic servant, a man of wisdom and discre- 
tion, who is familiar with every deiail 
and fact involved in the construction of 
this bill. Mr. Lambert is an employee of 
this Government whose record, in my 
opinion, will rank among the highest and 
best who ever served this Nation. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not prepared 
a special address, but I do want to take 
these minutes to pay my very highest 
compliments to the chairman and all 
members of the Subcommittee on Civil 
Functions of the War Department. They 
have been fair. We have cut the bill 
somewhat, but a close examination will 
disclose that the bill has been reduced 
on projects in the States that we repre- 
sent as well as other States. 

The bill is fair. I think it is free from 
politics. I think it is a good bill. 

Much has been said with reference to 
flood control and _ river-and-harbor 
projects, but I want to call your attention 
to the fact that this bill also covers ap- 
propriations for national cemeteries in 
the States. These items have not been 
cut. It covers cemeteries in the Terri- 
tories and islands and these items like- 
wise have not been cut except in the re- 
arrangement of the program. It also 
covers the Alaska communications sys- 
tem, which is very important; rivers and 
harbors; flood control, general; the lower 
Mississippi and Sacramento Rivers; and 
Soldiers’ Home here in Washington. 
Soldiers’ Home is financed by the inmates 
of that institution and we have accepted 
their program. It has not been cut at all. 

We have reduced the Panama Canal as 
far as permanent construction is con- 
cerned and I want to say that until we 
can protect this Canal I doubt the wis- 
dom of preparing any facilities down 
there of a permanent nature. We must 
make some arrangement for the protec- 
tion of the Canal and I want to empha- 
size that if we had the right to protect 
the Canal the appropriation requested 
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for permanent improvement would, I 
think, have been granted. 

The bill contains other appropriations 
for civil functions of the War Depart- 
ment, I see no reason why members 
of the committee should consume all 
the time in general argument, and I am 
not going to do that, but I am going to 
vote with the committee in trying to put 
this bill through.. I hope Members will 
not decide that their projects are so 
sacred that no cut should be made. We 
are not ruining any project on which 
budget recommendations have been 
made. I trust the bill will be passed 
without change. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I should like to say that in my judgment 
the committee has been most wise in con- 
ducting hearings and reporting the pend- 
ing bill early in the session of Congress 
so the appropriations can be utilized dur- 
ing the next fiscal year and during those 
parts of the year when the seasons are. 
most favorable for construction. I trust 
that the policy inaugurated by the com- 
mittee during the current session may be 
continued in the sessions to come. 

Through the years I have advocated 
flood protection for the lower Mississippi 
River and its tributaries. I have also 
urged flood protection for dll of the rivers 
of our common country. While advo- 
cating protection for the lives and prop- 
erty of the people whom I have the honor 
to represent, I have accorded comparable 
protection to the other people of the 
country. I am the only Member, as I 
recall, in the Congress who has been a 
member of the Flood Control Committees 


‘that have reported and recommended 


all of the fiood-control authorizations 
now on the statute books. For years I 
was chairman of the Committee on Flood 
Control. I know the difficulty that con- 
fronts this committee. I know how hard 
it is to satisfy various interests. It has 
been my privilege to appear before the 
committee to speak for general flood con- 
trol, and particularly for flood control 
along the lower Mississippi and tribu- 
taries, for years. The very distinguished 
chairman of this committee the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. EnceE.] has 
been most patient and he and the mem- 
bers of his subcommittee have been fair 
in according hearings and in giving con- 
sideration to the various projects cover- 
ing flood control, both general and on the 
lower Mississippi River and tributaries. 

Mr. Chairman, rivers have always in- 
terested me. Their majesty, their charm, 
and their power have for years engaged 
my attention. They are among the most 
valuable assets or resources of our coun- 
try. They are made to serve, not to 
destroy; they are intended to be the 
friend, not the enemy, of man. 

I appeared before the committee, 
speaking from my knowledge of all of the 
flood-control projects that have been au- 
thorized on all of the rivers of our coun- 
try, and I spoke particularly with refer- 
ence to the great alluvial valley in which 
I live. Since the committee concluded 
its hearings and agreed upon a report on 
this bill, I am sure the members of the 
committee will pardon me if I bring to 
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your attention the fact that away down 
in the Mississippi Valley, in the Missis- 
sippi Delta, there has occurred one of the 
major floods of history in the Delta. 
That flood is now in progress. 

The people of that area for generations 
before national flood-contro! legislation 
taxed themselves as they are taxing 
themselves today to provide protection 
for their homes and lands. I live on the 
Yazoo River, which is rather famous in 
romance and story, away down South in 
Dixieland. It is-a river about 400 miles 
long. Its banks were settled by the pio- 
neers of the great Southwest. Towns 
and cities were founded and established 
and have grown through the years along 
this river. The people of the area have 
spent, according to a report submitted 
by the Chief of Engineers some 13 years 
ago, approximately $50,000,000 in con- 
structing works to provide for drainage 
and flood protection. The building of 
drainage canals and the acceleration of 
the flow of waters from the hills in south- 
ern Tennessee and northwest Mississippi 
increased the flood levels. Congress has 
authorized ample legislation for the pro- 
tection of that area. 

Works have been constructed along 
the upper part of that river, consisting 
primarily of two dams, supplemented by 
channelization and by levees to increase 
the protection afforded by the dams. 
Two of the dams have been built and two 
remain. One was placed under construc- 
tion but work discontinued in 1943 dur- 
ing the war. Two of the dams remain, 
and are now under construction. They 
are known as the Granada and Enid 
Dams. Below those dams are local pro- 
tective works to supplement the dams. 

For the last 5 years along the lower 
Yazoo River there have been excessive 
floods, and today the city in which I re- 
side, composed of some 25,000 souls, is 
entirely surrounded by a lake of water. 

As a result of that record flood, within 
a fraction of an inch as high as any flood 
in the history of our lower Mississippi 
Valley, that city is surrounded by a lake 
25 miles, approximately, in width, and 
175 miles in length. Winter crops, in- 
cluding oats and cover crops, have been 
destroyed and an area of approximately 
500,000 acres has been overflowed. Lives 
have been lost. Damages aggregating 
millions of dollars have been sustained, 
and my home city, where I have lived 
during the years and where I expect io 
die, is spending at the rate of, they ‘tell 
me, many thousands of dollars a day 
hiring labor and placing sacks to supple- 
ment the local protective works for which 
we have issued bonds and for which we 
are taxed today to keep back the flood- 
waters of this record flood along that 
river. 

I can understand the view of the com- 
mittee. The President of the United 
States recommended for the fiscal year 
1948 $24,000,000. He ascertained his mis- 
take. The waterscame. The floods mul- 
tiplied, as you will recall, in the upper 
Mississippi Valley last year. He supple- 
mented his recommendation for the 
lower Mississippi and tributaries by rec- 
ommending an additional $50,000,000. 
Congress appropriated only $50,000,009 
for 1948. In the budget for the current 
fiscal year 1849 the President recom- 
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mended for the lower Mississippi Valley, 
for the completion of the levees along the 
Father of Waters and the father of 
floods, for the construction of revetments 
to protect those levees from caving, for 
works in the alluvial valley along the 
tributaries of that river, including the 
Yazoo, the St, Francis, the White, the 
Arkansas, and the Red, $70,000,000, and 
there is in the hearings and contained in 
the report of the committee a break- 
down of how those funds would be ex- 
pended. The committee has reduced 
that appropriation to $60,000,000, and it 
is fair to say that they have made a com- 
parable reduction in general flood con- 
trol, for you will keep in mind in this bill 
and in the authorizations we have legis- 
lation for general flood contro! and legis- 
lation for flood protection in the lower 
Mississippi River and tributaries includ- 
ing the Atchafalaya outlet, and those 
are the tributaries that I have just 
named. 

I wish the committee had reported the 
appropriation of the $70,000,000 recom- 
mended by the President of the United 
States for the next fiscal year. I under- 
stand the parliamentary situation. This 
flood along the Yazoo River is typical of 
other floods that have occurred in other 
parts of our common country since the 
hearings were concluded. In my judg- 
ment it is the intent of the Congress of 
the United States to make appropriations 
for the construction of works in the order 
of their priority. There was allocated 
$6,000,000 for the completion, primarily, 
of the two reservoirs that I have named. 
The bill contemplates that at least $5,- 
000,000 of that money would be spent on 
the dams, that lands be acquired and 
that supplemental works, including the 
Greenwood protective to the amount of 
about $700,000 be constructed below 
those two dams. The dams are located 
about 25 to 35 miles above the city in 
which I live. 

There are other cities along that river, 
there are other towns in districts repre- 
sented by my colleagues the gentlemen 
from Mississippi (Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. 
ABERNETHY, and Mr. Wit.rams] which 
are entitled to comparable protection. 
The Congress of the United States appro- 
priated $12,000,000 for emergency flood 
control on all streams last year. It is my 
view that this committee, if it was ever 
justified in accepting an amendment, 
would be justified in accepting an 
amendment to provide at least $2,000,000, 
not to authorize new projects but to pro- 
vide for the construction in the next fis- 
cal year of those projects that have been 
authorized for years, some of which are 
now under construction, so that the peo- 
ple in this area, below the dams on the 
Yazoo River, may not be subjected to 
these recurring floods next year. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What 
the gentleman has said about the reduc- 
tion under the bucget estimate is correct, 
but at the same time the appropriation 
for Mississippi River and tributaries flood 
control is $10,000,000 above what it was 
last year. 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. I have so stat- 
ed already. I called attention to that. 
But I also called attention to the fact 
that it is $10,000,000 under the budget 
estimate of the President, just as the ap- 
propriations for general flood control 
are some $73,000,000 below the budget. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
committee hoped that it was striking a 
happy compromise. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That happy 
compromise, however, is flexible, I am 
sure. As the distinguished chairman of 
the committee the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] indicated in re- 
sponse to my question, this appropria- 
tion is so flexible that in his judgment, 
relying on the fairness and the judg- 
ment of the Chief of Engineers, in whom 
your committee and I have confidence, it 
may be utilized for construction where 
there are priorities because of existing 
floods that should be immediately com- 
pleted. The Chief of Engineers is au- 
thorized to use more than the amount 
of the break-down, especially in areas of 
existing major floods. I believe the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota will agree 
with me in that construction. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
correct. That was my understanding. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. As a member of this 
committee, may I say that I reside across 
the Mississippi River from the gentle- 
man’s district. I feel that this bill is cer- 
tainly adequate for the Army engineers 
to use whatever funds may be necessary 
to protect the gentleman’s city and area 
from the floodwaters. I hope they will 
do that. 

While I am on my feet may I also say 
that the gentleman from Mississippi has 
been a Member of this House for a long 
time. Formerly he was chairman of the 
House Committee on Flood Control. I 
know I speak the sentiment of the House 
when I say there has never been a Mem- 
ber of the House who has been more able 
and efficient in that committee than has 
the gentleman from Mississippi. I think 
he is the outstanding authority on flood 
control. He is not only an outstanding 
authority in the committee but I think 
the authority as far as the Nation is con- 
cerned. He has been fair and honorable. 
I understand that he probably will not be 
with us another year, because he is vol- 
untarily retiring from the House. Itisa 
distinct loss to this House for the gentle- 
man from Mississippi to retire. We need 
his services and the Nation needs them. 
I hope he will reverse his decision and 
come back to the House. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am very 
grateful to my friend from Arkansas. 

May I say that, while I am interested 
in the protection of the city in which I 
reside, I trust that I will never be so self- 
ish as not to be willing to accord com- 
parable protection to the city of Yazoo, 
in the district my colleague the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIams] 
represents, and the other towns in his 
district, as well as in the districts of my 
colleagues the gentlemen from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. ABERNETHY and Mr. WHITTEN]. 
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While I am profoundly interested, and 
have been through the years, in the pro- 
tection of the lower Mississippi River and 
in the protection of the Yazoo River, I 
have never urged that protection at the 
expense of my fellow citizens in any part 
of Mississippi, and I have advocated that 
those whose lands would be condemned 
for the construction of dams and rights- 
of-way for levees be adequately com- 
pensated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I can certainly add 
nothing to the remarks of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi, who 
is probably the leading authority in the 
United States on the subject of flood con- 
trol, and who has probably done more 
along these lines than any man in the 
history of the United States Congress. 
He has made a splendid presentation of 
this problem that is common to our dis- 
tricts, and I commend him on it. 

I hope and trust that sufficient funds 
will be included in this measure when it 
is presented to us on the conference re- 
port to provide the needed relief for 
these suffering people along the Yazoo 
River. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. I heartily concur in the 
statement made by my good friend the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. NorrEtt]. 
The work done by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] on flood 
control has won for him the highest 
commendation of the Members of Con- 
gress on both sides of the aisle. The 
gentleman has made a distinct contribu- 
tion to the welfare of our country in his 
work on flood control to afford relief to 
the people of the Nation who suffer from 
these devastating recurring floods. I 
congratulate the gentleman on the fine 
service that he has rendered over the 
years, and his record on flood-control 
work is one of which he can well be 
proud. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
Iam very grateful to my friends for their 
kind remarks; but, getting back to the 
matter at hand, which is the need for 
flexibility in this appropriation to pro- 
vide for the priority projects, and par- 
ticularly projects such as I have de- 
scribed and of which I know personally, 
I want to say that, in my judgment, this 
project, authorized as it is, this project, 
begun as it has been begun, is typical of 
other similar projects. This bill carries 
$500,000 for emergency work. It has 
been exhausted. It should be increased 
to at least $1,000,000. I take pride in that 
provision. It was authorized in the act 
of 1936. Under the act of 1947 the appro- 
priation in the bill for emergency work 
of $3,000,000 applies to every river and 
every stream in the United States. 
Whenever there is a flood, the Corps of 
Engineers is authorized to get on the 
job and do repair, rescue, and emer- 
gency work. The supplementa] appro- 
priation, and the amendment I think 
that this committee would be justified in 
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approving, ought to be for at least $2,- 
000,000 in the Yazoo Basin. This bill 
carries $500,000 for emergency work as I 
have said. -My information is that ap- 
proximately that amount will be spent in 
fighting these floods along the Yazoo 
River, to which I have referred. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has. expired. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
my point is that an additional expendi- 
ture of $2,000,000 would be an economy 
to the Government because approxi- 
mately $400,000 to $500,000 has been 
spent along.the river which has been 
subjected to major floods every year for 
the last 4 or 5 years. What I say with 
respect to the construction now of works 
that are needed—that is, priority 
works—is applicable to other rivers in 
the country. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I simply rise to echo 
the sentiments that have already been 
expressed on the floor and also to remind 
my distinguished colleague from Missis- 
sippi that Congress has given the Army 
engineers an emergency fund of $12,000,- 
000 to do exactly what the $500,000 is to 
do as provided in this bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am glad to 
have my chairman remind me, and I 
would like at this time to have the debate 
show, that we appropriated $12,000,000 of 
that $15,000,000 last year for relief pri- 
marily of the northern parts of our coun- 
try. I voted for that. This bill carries 
$3,000,000 for emergency work, which is 
the remainder of the authorization. So 
that in addition to the $500,000 carried 
for the lower Mississippi Valley, which 
should be increased,to at least $1,000,000, 
we have made provision for $3,000,000 
for all the rivers of our country which I 
think is most wise. In addition to that 
we were called upon to make emergency 
appropriations primarily for the mid- 
continent floods of $10,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000 for three successive years prior to 
1947. The point I wish to make is that 
it is essential for the works that are 
under way along the river on which I 
live to be carried on. The two contracts 
for two dams were made about 18 months 
ago. Fortunately for the Treasury of 
the United States they were continuing 
contracts. Provision is made in this bill 
for carrying on those contracts. If these 
contracts had to be awarded today the 
probability is that the cost of construc- 
tion would be very, very much more. So 
I insist that the position of the chair- 
man, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ENGEL] is correct, that the sound policy 
to pursue is to provide for the completion 
of the contracts and the projects that 
are under way, and for priority works— 
especially the smaller projects—as he 
calls them. 

In this connection I want to say that 
the flood-control projects that have been 
authorized and that are covered by this 
bill are all sound. The first section of 
the Flood Control Act of 1936 declared 
the policy. The benefits must exceed 
the cost. The Corps of Engineers is 
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vested with the power to advise the 
legislative committees of the Congress; 
to advise the Appropriations Committee, 
impartially representing the Government 
and the taxpayers. I sometimes think 
we overlook the debt of gratitude we owe 
to the Corps of Engineers, the most capa- 
ble engineers in the world. I want to say 
a few kind words about the Government 
agencies that are efficient, at every op- 
portunity. I know of no agency in this 
Government that is now or has been for 
more than a hundred years, more efficient 
than the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army. The Corps of Engi- 
neers is rendering more satisfactory serv- 
ice today than it has ever rendered. The 
Red Cross is on the job in floods. I think 
it is fair to comment about that fine or- 
ganization at this time, Mr. Chairman. 
There were more than 200 boats, some of 
them large ones, sent to the community 
in which I live within the last few days. 
The Red Cross, the War Assets Admin- 
istration, the Federal Works Agency, the 
Corps of Engineers, and workers by the 
hundreds have rendered valuable service. 
Floods come not always in the sunshine. 
I remember the great break along the 
lower Mississippi River in 1927. It was 
cold and for the past 4 days workmen 
had been on the job with boots up to 
their waists, working in raincoats and 
rain hats on the Yazoo River. They were 
cold. The Red Cross and the Army engi- 
neers have been there in the city of 
Greenwood and along the Yazoo River 
to rescue, protect, and aid. The people 
whom I represent are most grateful. 

While the appropriation in the pending 
bill of $60,000,000 for the Mississippi 
River and tributaries is intended for the 
projects in the break-down, as the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] has said, 
and as the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case] and the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. NorRRELL] have also said, 
the Chief of Engineers may add to, or 
for that matter where he finds that there 
are more emergency works, take from the 
break-down as reported in the com- 
mittee. 

On page 14 of the report of the com- 
mittee, the committee was very careful 
to say, and I quote: 

The amount recommended in the instant 
bill for the above items of $60,000,000 re- 
fiects a reduction of $10,000,000. There 
is not a sufficient break-down in the justi- 
fications for many of the above items for the 
committee to indicate just where the re- 
ductions are to be made so must rely upon 
the judgment and fairness of the Corps of 
Engineers, in which the committee has great 
confidence, to make the most equitable dis- 
tribution of the $60,000,000. 


While $6,000,000 is in the break-down 
for the Yazoo Basin, the Chief of Engi- 
neers, in his fairness and in his judg- 
ment, has the power to make an equitable 
distribution of the $60,000,000 authorized 
so as to increase the $6,000,000 pro- 
gramed for the Yazoo Basin by at least 
a million and a half, or $2,000,000, 
in the record flood area along the 


Yazoo River to construct imperatively ° 


needed local authorized works for the 
protection of Greenwood, Belzoni, Yazoo 
City, and other towns, and for the pro- 
tection of the farms and for the protec- 
tion of the people and lands in the area 
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that is now being overflowed along the 
Yazoo River below the dams. If a flood 
as high as any that ever occurred is not 
sufficient justification for the exercise of | 
the discretion and confidence reposed in 
the Chief of Engineers, it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a condition that would 
cause the Chief of Engineers to increase 
the tentative allocation for the Yazoo 
Basin. As a matter of fact, and as the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL], has 
said, there have been transfers in the 
past. Personally, I believe that there is 
a better way than for the Chief of Engi- 
neers to exercise the discretion invested 
inhim. That better way is for Congress 
to increase the appropriation so as to 
provide for the works contemplated as 
shown in the break-down of the Chief of 
Engineers for the lower Mississippi River 
and tributaries, and to provide in addi- 
tion to the $60,000,000, at all events, from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000 additional, which 
I am informed by the office of the Chief 
of Engineers will be required for the pro- 
tective works of the city of Greenwood 
and for other protective works below the 
city of Greenwood, and in the Greenwood 
area. While the ommittee feels that it 
cannot approve an additional million and 
a half or two million dollars, the intent 
is clear that the Chief of Engineers has 
authority and that in the case of major 
floods he is justified in exercising the 
discretion to increase the amount allo- 
cated to the Yazoo River Basin by addi- 
tional funds from the total of $60,000,000 
to provide for the imperatively needed 
authorized works below the dam, includ- 
ing the protection of the city of Green- 
wood. 

The $6,000,000 for the Yazoo Basin 
contemplated at least $5,000,000 for con- 
tinuing the building of the Grenada and 
Enid Dams, and $700,000 for the Green- 
wood protective works. It also contem- 
plated funds for the acquisition of lands 
in the reservoir areas. As I stated in 
the hearings before the committee, I be- 
lieve that the lands in the reservoir pools, 
in the order of their priority, should be 
acquired at the earliest practicable date, 
and I have urged that funds be made 
available for this purpose. 

I would like to summarize by saying 
that the authorized project along 
the Yazoo-Tallahatchie-Coldwater River 
system consists of four reservoirs to be 
supplemented by levees and channeliza- 
tion below the reservoirs. Two of these 
reservoirs are in the upper Yazoo Basin. 
They have been completed. They are 
known as the Sardis and Arkabutla Res- 
ervoirs. While there have been high 
waters, there have been no record floods 
below these two dams. The Enid and 
Grenada Dams are under way. If they 
had been completed and if the works au- 
thorized along the river below the dams 
had been constructed, the damages and 
destruction of the present major flood 
would not have occurred. The least that 
can be done for the people who have 
suffered overflows from five successive, 
excessive floods during the last 5 years, 
with record floods in 1946 and 1948, is 
to provide for the prompt completion of 
the dams and the immediate construc- 
tion of protective works in the Green- 
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wood area, and in the construction of 
other works authorized below the dams. 

I understand the parliamentary situa- 
tion. The committee states that the 
Chief of Engineers can distribute the 
$60,000,000 so as to provide not only for 
the $6,000,000 for the Yazoo River sys- 
tem, but to supplement that by sufficient 
funds to construct the Greenwood proj- 
ect and to do additional construction of 
authorized projects below the dams. I 
agree with that interpretation, but I re- 
peat that in fairness to the break-down 
the better course would be to increase 
the appropriation for the construction 
of the authorized projects below the two 
dams. Economy to the Government 
would result. I trust that this will be 
done in the other body, for under the 
parliamentary situation it is evident that 
the increase cannot be obtained in the 
House. I repeat that the emergency ap- 
propriation of $500,000 carried in the 
pending bill should be increased to at 
least $1,000,000. I believe that hearings 
in the other body will also justify this 
increase, 

I trust that before this bill is finally 
presented to the President, in the inter- 
est of economy and to prevent a repeti- 
tion of losses such as I have described 
during the next fiscal year, that the pro- 
vision. for the lower Mississippi River 
and tributaries, providing as contem- 
plated, $6,000,000 for the Yazoo Basin to 
which I have already referred, will be 
increased by at least $2,000,000 to pro- 
vide for the construction of authorized 
projects below those two dams, already 
authorized, essential to supplement those 
two dams when they have been com- 
pleted. When I say that I also want to 
say that if between now and the time 
this bill is considered by the other body 
it should be brought to the attention of 
the Congress, in the other body, that 
a comparable flood has occurred along 
another river in another part of the 
country, while I am human and inter- 
ested in the area I represent, I trust 
that I am unselfish enough and that I 
am liberal enough to continue the policy 
that in my humble way I have been pur- 
suing throughout the years, to advocate 
that comparable protection be accorded 
to those areas. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. Several years ago the 
gentleman’s committee reported favor- 
ably a bill that provided for a project for 
the Lehigh Valley. In this present ap- 
propriation the sum for engineering has 
been increased over the budget estimate. 
The amount contained in the bill will 
enable the engineers to complete all of 
the engineering. Does not the gentle- 
man think the committee should approve 
the work done by the Appropriations 
Committee so that the entire engineer- 
ing work can be completed without fur- 
ther appropriation? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I believe the 
gentleman has made his case, and his 
argument carries With it its own answer, 
I agree with the gentleman, in his view. 

I just want to say with respect to the 
committee that through the years I have 
supported it. I have worked with it. 
Through the years, if you will pardon 
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& personal word, the House has sup- 
ported the bills that I have reported for 
authorization of flood-control projects. 
I think I can say that those bills through 
the years and for many years authoriz- 
ing projects were passed by the House 
session after session without amend- 
ment. I trust that the pending legis- 
lation, flexible as it is, will always be 
continued and always be construed so 
as to provide flood protection for the 
lives and the property of the people of 
the United States no matter when or 
where the flood disaster comes, by the 
construction of authorized projects in 
areas subjected to major floods, as is the 
case, on the Yazoo River. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi yields back 1 minute. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. ‘CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the chairman of our subcom- 
mittee suggested that I say a few words 
about the cemetery program as reported 
in this bill. Before I do so, however, I 
wish to pay my own respects to the work 
which the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Encet] has done as chairman of 
this committee, the work which the 
clerk, Mr. Lambert, has done, and the 
work which the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Kerr] 
has done. They have given us excellent 
leadership and the benefit of their years 
of.experience in the handling and prepa- 
ration of this bill. This is not an easy 
bill to prepare because there are so many 
interests of various Members from all 
over the country; and the problem of the 
committee has been to try to find an 
equitable handling of the various situa- 
tions that have arisen. 

I wish to speak of the various national 
cemeteries that are appropriated for in 
the bill. The Members will recall that 
there are three types of cemeteries which 
are administered by agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government for those who have 
served in the armed forces of our Nation. 
One is the national cemetery with which 
we are concerned in this bill. A second 
is the military cemetery on foreign soil 
which is administered by the American 
Battle Monuments Commission. Those 
cemeteries are appropriated for in 
the bill dealing with the independent of- 
fices of the Government. Then there is 
also the cemetery on the land of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration facilities which 
is administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Those also are appro- 
priated for in the bill handling the inde- 
pendent offices of the Government. 

In this bill, however, we appropriate 
for national cemeteries, and here again 
the national cemeteries covered by the 
funds in this bill break down into two 
categories: One, the sectional cemeteries 
in the States in continental United 
States, and the other, national cemeteries 
in the Territories and islands. With the 
returned bodies of our World War II 
dead now coming from overseas the de- 
velopment and improvement of many of 
our national cemeteries to receive them 
has become a primary obligation of the 
Nation, and I believe that the Members 
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of the House and the country generally 
will applaud the decision of the commit- 
tee not to reduce any of the estimates 
submitted in behalf of national ceme- 
teries in the United States. So we al- 
lowed the full amount for the program 
on headstones and for the program of the 
various cemeteries in the States. You 
will find a table of this work listed on 
page 2. 

When we came to consider the other 
category we had a definite problem on 
our hands because last year there had 
been some estimates for new national 
cemeteries in some of the islands and the 
committee was bothered by the extraor- 
dinary cost that was proposed for their 
development. 

There was the high cost of grubbing 
and cleaning the land, the high cost of 
grading, and the high cost of putting in 
trees, shrubbery, and a flagpole. The 
chairman, I think, will recall one flag- 
pole was estimated to cost $7,000. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. The flag’ 
pole at Hawaii was estimated at $3,500, 
at Puerto Rico $5,000, and Alaska $7,000. 
Incidentally, the $5,000 flagpole for 
Puerto Rico has dropped down to about 
$3,500. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In any 
event the proposals based upon the costs 
that were submitted last year were not 
allowed and a further study was made. 
In the present bill the committee is pro- 


~ posing funds for the establishment of 


two national cemeteries in the islands, 
one in Puerto Rico for the Atlantic area 
and one in Hawaii for the Pacific. 

The Puerto Rico cemetery is proposed 
for an initial development that will take 
care of 3,600 graves plus reserves at an 
ultimate cost of $1,480,000. Of that 
amount $368,000. was requested for work 
this year, which is being allowed. 

In allowing this amount the commit- 
tee wishes to call attention to the fact 
that the estimates for grading, topsoil, 
seed, landscaping, care, grubbing, and so 
forth, amounted to approximately $19,660 
an acre, which seemed to us to be very 
high; so while the committee allowed 
the amount requested’for the Puerto 
Rico cemetery, we are admonishing the 
Cemeterial Division of the Army that in 
doing the work we think they should re- 
duce the itemized cost more than here 
projected. 

The main problem that the committee 
had was in determining what should be 
done in the Pacific. There were two 
cemeteries proposed, one in Guam and 
one in Hawaii. In Guam the ultimate 
development cost was estimated at $1,- 
350,000, which would not include any 
collateral cost to provide hotels or fa- 
cilities for next of kin to visit the ceme- 
tery if they wanted to.. The climate in 
Guam is several degrees hotter than Ha- 
waii, and it is not exactly a place one 
would make a trip to for consolation or 
for pleasure. And it would require a 
round trip of 7,600 miles beyond Hawaii. 

The committee went into the picture 
presented for Hawaii at considerable 
length, particularly the so-called punch- 
bowl area, which is the bowl of an ex- 
tinct volcano above the city of Hono- 
lulu. It is a site that was most unusual 
and recommended itself to the commit- 
tee. While the initial cost of grading is 
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high, the land either belongs to the Fed- 
eral Government or is being donated, so 
that the ultimate cost should not be too 
high when the number of graves is con- 
sidered. 

I have here a design prepared by the 
engineer for the Cemeterial Division 
which shows the modified plan as the 
Cemeterial Division proposes on the basis 
of the recommendations in our bill and 
report. Originally it was suggested that 
a cemetery be developed for 16,000 graves 
with 3,000 graves for reserves. 

Upon reexamination and further study 
the engineers decided at the request of 
the committee that they could provide 
an additional 8,000 graves for $150,000 
so that there would be the possibility of 
accommodating 27,400 burials in graves 
and in reserves, which is what the com- 
mittee has recommended. In doing so 
we have allowed more money than was 
requested originally for the Hawaii ceme- 
tery. That is for the present year. The 
wtimate development at Hawaii will 
cost $1,535,000. The budget estimate 
was for $653,000 initially, but when we 
talked with the Cemeterial Division 
about the possibility of developing this 
on a larger scale, they said it would be 
desirable to develop this year some of the 
phases proposed for later on, so we have 
allowed their suggested figure of §$1,- 
172,000 for the economical prosecution 
of this cemetery in Hawaii, contemplat- 
ing that those bodies included for burial 
in Guam would also be buried here, and 
leave a reserve of over 8,000 in case all 
of those who are put there. It is pos- 
sible that some of those will not be put 
there, but in any event, that makes pos- 
sible a saving in the funds requested for 
this year for the two cemeteries of $296,- 
402. In the ultimate cost of the two 
cemeteries it will mean a saving of $1,- 
200,000. 

This chart or map design here, I think, 
will suggest to the Members something 
of the beautiful plan that is possible for 
the cemetery at this site of the bowl 
above the town of Honolulu. Some mem- 
bers of the committee have seen this site 
in years gone by, and we are convinced 
that this will become one of the great 
patriotic shrines of the Nation. From 
the rim of the bowl you can look down 
upon Pearl Harbor, where the war in 
the Pacific started. It is high above 
the city. It is well drained. In the Ha- 
waiian tongue, the hill is Puo-Waina— 
I am not sure of the pronunciation, and 
perhaps the Delegate from Hawaii will 
correct me—but the meaning of the 

words which the native Hawaiians ascribe 
to this bowl is The Hill of Sacrifice. It 
is the proposal of the committee that 
this become the national memorial ceme- 
tery of the Pacific. In the city of Hon- 
olulu there are ample facilities for the 
taking care of the next of kin who will 
want to go there to visit the cemetery 
in which their loved ones are buried. 
The funds are made immediately avail- 
able and we hope that the project can 
proceed to prompt development. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
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to the Delegate from Hawaii [Mr. Far- 
RINGTON ]. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I merely want to supplement the pres- 
entation of the gentleman from South 
Dakota by saying that the selection of 
this extinct crater as the site for this 
national memorial cemetery has been the 
object of a great deal of study over a 
period of some 5 or 6 years. The selection 

of this site has the approval of the 
government of the Territory, the City 
Planning Commission of the City of 
Honolulu, and of all the veterans’ organi- 
zations. I think that everyone who has 
examined it—and that includes several 
Members of the House itself—agrees that 
this will develop into more than a ceme- 
tery. It will develop into a shrine, very 
appropriately situated at the point where 
the war started. 

I want to add only one more fact, and 
that is that the urgency of developing 
this cemetery is self-evident from the 
fact that there are at the present time 
several thousand bodies above ground in 
Hawaii awaiting burial. It is imperative 
that this decision be reached and that 
these bodies be properly interred. 

The adoption of this provision of the 
bill as reported by the committee will 
make this possible. I am strongly in 
favor of it. 

This site, known to the native Hawaiian 
people as Puo Waina, or Hill of Sacri- 
fice, will become, by the expenditure of 
this fund, a memorial cemetery in which 
every American can take pride. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania {Mr. T1rssott}. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Chairman, the 
Subcommittee on Civil Functions began 
its hearings on the bill before us on Jan- 
uary 12. The hearings were completed 
several days ago. 

The committee has given broad con- 
sideration to the amounts requested by 
the Board of Army Engineers for the need 
in the construction of and for flood- 
control projects for the fiscal year 1949. 
Under the very able leadership of our 
hard-working chairman, the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. ENGEL], we have ar- 
rived at an over-all estimate which 
should, in the coming year, give the most 
economical effect of the projects in this 
bill. 

While the increased cost in the projects 
is higher than last year, yet there is no 
doubt but what there is justification ‘for 
such. Under this year’s construction of 
fiood-control projects there will be found 
the largest Congress has ever directed 
the Board of Army Engineers to under- 
take. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, chief, Corps 
of Army Engineers, and his able assistant, 
Colonel Feringa, are to be highly compli- 
mented for the scholarly manner in 
which they helped the committee. Gen- 
eral Wheeler is a remarkable person and 
one in whom the committee has explicit 
confidence. 

We believe the items in the report are 
most essential at this time. We have 
tried to arrive at an equitable solution 
of all the problems presented to us. Ma- 
jor floods occur from time to time. They 
are certain to recur. Just when they 
will happen we cannot predict. The 
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_ committee believes that what it has ac- 


complished this year will go a long way 
toward progress on civil functions in 
completing projects beneficial to com- 
merce and the security of the Nation. 

Take for instance the upper Ohio River 
Valley, the waters of which are made 
up largely of the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela Rivers and their tributaries. 
From these two rivers come the waters 
which cause floods in Pittsburgh, a very 
vital section of the country, especially 
from the viewpoint of production and 
defense. 

For the Conemaugh Dam, the con- 
struction of which should be completed 
with the least practicable delay, there 
has been appropriated for the fiscal year 
of 1949, $7,875,000. It is most urgent the 
work on the Conemaugh be carried for- 
ward before the approach of a devastat- 
ing flood such as we witnessed in 1936. 
The country cannot afford to have recur 
a flood of such effects in Pittsburgh and 
the construction and completion of this 
project will give not only to this section 
of Pennsylvania, but to the Nation as 
well, the protection and assurance to 
which the country is entitled. 

The Army engineers have assured us 
that all the projects in the bill before us 
are economically justified. The ever- 
growing population of this country 
should not be denied now the protection 
that the completion of the projects will 
give to the health, safety, production, 
and defense of the United States. There 
is no question but what rivers and har- 
bors are among the Nation’s most valu- 
able contribution to the general welfare 
of our people. Rivers and harbors are 
the property of the people. These prop- 
erties must be protected from overflowing 
waters if we are to guard the safety and 
health of our populace. Protection 
against flood waters is vitally essential 
to industry, the backbone of our econ- 
omy. There are some projects in this 
bill which have met with a paring of ap- 
propriations; however, none of the re- 
ductions will seriously hinder completion 
of the projects. The efforts of the com- 
mittee were in the direction of com- 
pleting the projects in the shortest pos- 
sible time and to have this done at the 
least feasible expense. 

The Corps of Army Engineers have a 
tried standard and method of awarding 
contracts: In my opinion their pro- 
cedure is practical and for the best in- 
terests of the United States. Methods of 
advertising the work and awarding the 
contracts to the lowest bidder are fol- 
lowed strictly. They insist upon an ade- 
quate number of bidders. Their specifi- 
cations are carefully gone into by hold- 
ing conferences with contractors prior 
to opening proposals for large projects, 
thus they have been able to award con- 
tracts to the best advantage of our Gov- 
ernment. 

I would like to dwell for a moment on 
appropriation of funds for the Panama 
Canal. We must face the fact that the 
Canal is vulnerable in the event of an 
emergency. Since we are now living in 
ar. atomic age, the Isthmus of Panama 
could, from a bombardment, be wiped out 
within short order. It is for defense 
purposes that we must consider the se- 
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curity of this hemisphere in times of war. 
The main functions of the Canal, as we 
know it, is that of transit of vessels from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and vice versa. 
While the combined operations are 
largely those of a commercial business 
from which large revenues are received, 
yet military and naval establishments on 
the Isthmus are extremely important. 
The estimates for the. Panama Canal, fis- 
cal year 1949, are prepared to maintain 
the highest degree of efficiency to meet 
the necessary services. The capital as- 
sets of the Canal exceed $700,000,000 and 
included therein are structures which are 
depreciable and which have been in use 
for about 30 years. Having a value of 
over $100,000,000 replacement of these 
structures should go forward and im- 
proved facilities of various kinds are in 
order with the least practicable delay. 
The principal revenue from the Pan- 
ama Canal is derived from tolls which 
amounted to $17,642,146.24 in the fiscal 
year 1947 as compared with $14,791,- 
807.14 in 1946. During the last year or 
two traffic through the Canal has settled 
to what may be considered reasonably 
normal. A study is being made of the 
tolls in the Canal Zone at this time, by 
the Governor with the possibility of rec- 
ommending an increase of tolls to the 
full amount permitted by law. The tes- 
timony of Governor Mehaffey before the 
committee is to the effect that the defi- 
cits which he estimates for the next 
couple of years could be wiped out by an 
increase of approximately 10 cents a ton 
or. loaded ships. A deficit which it is 
estimated will occur within the next 
This 


year is approximately $300,000. 
increase of cost would be assessed against 


commercial shipping. The ships of the 
American Navy and of the United States 
Government use the Canal without the 
payment of tolls. 

One of the important problems in the 
Canal Zone is that of hospitals. Gorgas 
Hospital was built over 25 years ago, at 
a time when clinic practice was of minor 
importance. Now with the tremendous 
traffic in and out of the hospital it has 
become so congested that a bottleneck is 
usually present. Limited space in the 
various clinics makes it necessary to use 
corridors off of wards as reception rooms, 
thus noise and confusion throughout the 
hospitals disturbs sick patients. The 
proposed improvements will provide 
much needed facilities at Gorgas Hos- 
pital. 

The committee was confronted with 
the recent rejection by the Panamanian 
National Assembly of an agreement per- 
mitting the United States to occupy and 
use certain defense sites outside the 
Canal Zone. Under such circumstances, 
the committee believes that the expendi- 
ture of great sums of money in the Canal 
Zone for improving and expansion of 
existing facilities is not justifiable as long 
as the Canal and other vital installations 
cannot be properly defended. If it were 
not for these circumstances I would feel 
inclined to favor a program of housing 
to replace the wooden structures greatly 
needed for the efficient operation of the 
Canal. 

We had before us estimates on na- 
tional cemeteries at Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and Hawaii. At Hawaii the proposed 
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site was one of the most outstand- 
ing in that part of the world for a me- 
morial cemetery. It is a bowl of an ex- 
tinct volcano crater overlooking the city 
of Honolulu. From its rim one can see 
the vast Pacific. Immediately below is 
Pearl Harbor where the Second World 
War started for the United States. The 
bowl is known as the Hill of Sacrifice. 
Each year on Easter Sunday morning 
large crowds gather there for sunrise 
services. It is not difficult to visualize 
the time when the National Military 
Cemetery of the Pacific will be one of 
the Nation’s shrines. In the face of all 
the evidence presented to us showing a 
lack of facilities at Guam, which is some 
4,000 miles from the mainland, the com- 
mittee deemed it advisable to recommend 
a merger of Guam and Hawaii ceme- 


~ teries in Honolulu as the National Mili- 


tary Cemetery of the Pacific. 
TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE INLAND WATERWAY 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I was 
very much interested in what the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Tispott] said about national de- 
fense. 

I propose to offer an amendment at 
the proper time for $1,500,000, the 
amount recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget, to begin the construction of 
the Tennessee-Tombigbee inland water- 
way, the most important waterway de- 
velopment of its kind that has ever been 
proposed in this country; both for do- 
mestic transportation and national de- 
fense. 

For more than 150 years we have been 
trying to develop a slack-water route 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Great 
Lakes. About a year ago, or a little 
more, people along the Ohio River started 
a movement to try to find some way to 
construct an outlet to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Those problems will be entirely met 
when this project is developed. 

It has already been authorized by 
both Houses of the Congress on record 
votes and signed by the President. It is 
now authorized by law, and that law is 
not going to be changed. 

All we are asking for now is a reason- 
able appropriation with which to begin 
this construction. It not only means 
more to us from the standpoint of trans- 
portation, but, as I said, it means more 
from the standpoint of national defense 
than any other project of its kind that 
has ever been proposed. 

I want to talk to you for just a few 
moments and explain what this project 
really means. 

From Cairo, Ill., to New Orleans, La., 
is 869 miles downstream. You still have 
not reached the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, which is more than a hundred 
miles away. That stream flows on an 
average of 24% miles an hour. Coming 
down you have no trouble. It is a joy- 
ride; but when you start back, some- 
times you will find that river flowing 5 
or 6 or 7 miles an hour. A barge can 
only move about 5 or 5% miles an hour 
in still water. So when that river is 
half or two-thirds full you will burn up 
all the gasoline in Louisiana and not 
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move a peg. You will do well if you keep 
from going back downstream. 

They have attempted for years and 
years to find a way to construct a slack- 
water route up the Tombigbee River 
into the Tennessee. The Tennessee 
River is on a plateau about 100 feet above 
the Tombigbee, 25 miles away, but be- 
tween them is a sand ridge, with no 
water supply at the summit. They 
would have had to put in locks going up 
from the Tennessee as well as locks going 
up from the Tombigbee. You cannot 
operate locks to lift water traffic to a 
higher level without a water supply at 
the summit. But in 1938 the Tennessee 
Valley Authority built the Pickwick Dam, 
just below the mouth of the Yellow 
River, where this project connects with 
the Tennessee River. 

That raised the water level about 55 
feet. The Army engineers made a new 
survey and, as I have told you before, 
they came back the most enthusiastic 
group I have ever seen. They said: We 
have found now that we can cut through 
that sand ridge, put the summit of this 
project in the Tennessee River and have 
all the water we will ever need. With 
the 18 lakes and dams that will be con- 
structed between the Warrior River and 
the Tennessee, it will give us a slack- 
water route along the Tombigbee from 
Mobile to the Tennessee River, 481 miles. 
Then you have a downstream route, 
down the Tennessee River all the way to 
Paducah, Ky., 215 miles, and then down 
the Ohio River 47 miles to Cairo on the 
Mississippi. 

The traffic will then move counter- 
clockwise, come down the Mississippi, go 
across along the intercoastal waterway 
to Mobile, then up to the Tennessee and 
down the Tennessee to the Ohio, and 
then down the Ohio, into the Mississippi 
at Cairo. That will provide a slackwater 
route from Mobile all the way to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., because they have a slack- 
water route on the Ohio River. There 
are 46 lakes and dams between Cairo and 
Pittsburgh, which provide a slackwater 
route these barges can use almost as 
easily as they can go along the inter- 
coastal waterway. 

It will also equal a slackwater route 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Chicago, be- 
cause the 262 miles downstream from 
where we strike the Tennessee River to 
Cairo will offset the 218 miles upstream 
from Cairo to the mouth of the Illinois 
River. Then we have a slackwater route 
up the Illinois River into the Great Lakes 
at Chicago. 

If this waterway were in operation to- 
day, the people along the Atlantic sea- 
board would not be suffering for want 
of fuel with which to heat their homes. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Y. . I yield. 

Mr. HESELTON. Will the gentleman 
explain how you get across to the east 
coast. Is it through an intercosatal 
waterway? Can that not be carried 
through across North Carolina? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; but these barges 
can go up this route to the Great Lakes, 
and can then be carried by boats or 
barges through the Great Lakes and 
down the Erie canal. 
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Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Is this a naviga- 
tion proposition entirely, may I ask the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. RANKIN. It is entirely naviga- 
tion, it does mot have any power develop- 
ment connected with it. ; 

Again, this equals a slackwater route 
up the Mississippi River to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis on the Mississippi. Every 
barge that comes down loaded with 
wheat or grain or other agricultural 
products from Nebraska, Iowa, North, 
and South Dakota, Montana, anywhere 
else in that area, when it gets down to 
the coast and starts back loaded with 


Chairman, 
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materials those people need, it will reap 
the benefit of this slackwater route. 

In other words, if we had had this 
slackwater route for the last. year, your 
people in the Northeast would not have 
suffered for want of oil this winter. You 
could carry this oil in barges into the 
Great Lakes and around through the 
Erie Canal if necessary and then down to 
the east coast where people are suffering. 

Let me point out to the gentleman that 
right here in Mississippi [indicating on 
the map] just across from Demopolis, 
we have discovered one of the greatest oil 
fields in the world; and the only oil well 
that has ever been brought in east of the 
Mississippi River that produces a thou- 
sand barrels a day in Jasper County, 
Miss., a short distance from Demopolis. 
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Let us see what that would mean. 
Here is a barge [indicating}) coming 
down from Pittsburgh loaded with mate- 
rials produced in that area. That barge 
has 14,000 tons of freight on it.. Here is 
another coming out of the Great Lakes 
loaded with automobiles. They probably 
came from Michigan. ‘Here is another 
one coming down the Mississippi Fiver. 
Each of these barges carries 14,000 tons 
of freight. Do you know what it would 
mean if those barges went back from New 
Orleans to Cairo, Ill., along this slack- 
water route? They would each save 
$9,800 on their fuel bills alone. 

Here is a table worked out by the Army 
engineers showing what the savings of 
this great project will amount to for up- 
stream traffic: 


Via Tom- 





Via Missis- | Via Miss > “ ro bigbee- Avernge Am ae ee 
From— To- sippi, per | =PP!, ber T igbee- | Tennessee, | savings + Rs r "ig BS r ; 
toni tow of ennessee, | her tow of | per ton ow 0 ow 0 

3,500 tons per ton 3,500 tons 3,500 tons | 14,000 tons 

Wah WheS t ask e sigokh es ae eS eee tt ee $2.34 $8, 190 $1. 94 $6, 700 $0. 40 $1, 400 $5, 600 
I ae Sea er 2.42 8,470 1.88 6, 580 . 54 1,890 7, 560 

Tombigbee-Tennessee junction.......... 2.74 2, £80 1.60 5, 000 1,14 3, 990 15, 960 

Mew thts Ges oss alee WAS oo cca thn atatbebeod debe tbo tack 2.02 7,070 1.32 4, 620 .70 2, 450 9, 800 
NN 6st soe aha oa dace nites 2.10 7, 350 1.26 4, 410 . 84 2, 940 11, 760 

Tombigbee-Tennessee junction__.__..__. 2. 42 8, 470 99 3, 465 1.43 5, 005 20, 020 

DR BR ii Ro ae ORS Uhh cra io aut bob debdh anise 2.39 8, 365 95 3, 325 1.44 5, 040 20, 160 
OR ip Pi late enkini es oat tdnaboce 2.47 8, 645 89 3, 115 1. 58 5, 530 22,160 

Tombigbee-Tennessec junction__........ 2.79 9, 765 62 2,170 2.17 7, 595 30, 380 

Port Birmingham, Ala......................- i 2.96 10, 300 25 3, 325 2.01 7,035 28, 140 
3.04 10, 040 -&9 3,115 2.15 7, 525 30, 100 

3. 326 11, 700 -62 2,170 2.74 9, 590 38, 360 

ERE EE ES PR Cc 2.68 9, 380 - 67 2, 345 2.01 7,035 28, 140 
2.76 9, 660 .61 2,135 2.15 7, 525 30, 000 

3.08 10, 780 .34 1,190 2. 74 9, 590 38, 360 

eda cnncneccdentnnehttinnntt 2.83 9, 905 51 1, 785 2.32 8, 120 32, 480 
2.91 10, 185 45 1, 575 2. 46 8,010 34, 449 

3. 23 11, 305 -17 595 3, 06 10, 710 42, 940 

NIN, HID sorcreriveiscterenehieakilielciisanial Cc 2.88 10, 080 46 1, 610 2. 42 8, 470 33, 880 
2. 96 10, 300 40 1, 400 2. 56 8, 960 35, 840 

3.23 11, 480 -13 455 3.15 11,025 44, 100 

PE, SE on nonapeninnenhratsbentnell 2. 93 10, 255 41 1, 435 2. 52 8,820 35, 280 
3.01 10, 635 35 1, 225 2. 66 9, 310 37, 240 

3.33 11, 655 -08 280 3. 25 11, 375 45, 500 


You will see that if this bargeload 
went back to Paducah, Ky., and that 
means at any place from Paducah to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., it would save $11,760 on 
its fuel bill alone. 

Much of the raw material you take 
into that area comes from South Amer- 
ica. It comes through Mobile. One of 
these barges of 14,000 tons going from 
Mobile to Pittsburgh, Pa., or any point 
on the Ohio River, would save $22,160 on 
its fuel bill alone. 

If it went to Cairo, and that means 
to any point on the upper Mississippi 
or the Illinois River into Chicago, it 
would save more than $20,000 on its fuel 
bill alone. 

If it went into the Tennessee River, 
up to, we will say, our defense plant at 
Oak Ridge, it would save about $30,380. 

Mr. Chairman, the greatest defense 
project the world ever saw, one that 
means more to us than all the navies the 
world can build, is the atomic-bomb plant 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn. We have spent over 
$2,000,000,000 on that plant. Not only 
do we have to take in the materials, but 
we have to take in the supplies for the 
people there. 

This project will cut the water distance 
between Oak Ridge and the Gulf of 
Mexico by 786 miles, or approximately 
800 miles. It will give us a slack-water 
route all the way from the Gulf to Oak 
Ridge, because it would give a slack- 
water route into the Tennessee River and 
we have a slack-water route from there 






to the Oak Ridge plant just outside the 
city of Knoxville. 

Nobody knows what is ahead of us. 
You talk about Nero’s fiddling while 
Rome burned. It seems to me that an 
intelligent Congress cannot afford to re- 
fuse a meager appropriation to start 
construction on this project now, a proj- 
ect that has been approved by every 
board of Army engineers that has studied 
it for the last 10 years, and has the 
unqualified support of General Reybold, 
Chief of Army Engineers a year or two 
ago, and the unqualified support of Gen- 
eral Wheeler, the present Chief of Army 
Engineers. 

It has been authorized by Congress in 
a provision that passed this House by a 
good majority, and passed the Senate by 
a vote of more than 2 to 1. 

All we are asking is $1,500,000 to begin 
this work. 

There will be 18 dams, as I said, be- 
tween the mouth of the Warrior River 
and the Tennessee, which is only about 
250 miles. Suppose you were shipping 
this material from the mouth of the 
Warrior River, where the navigation now 
stops, you may say. Going from there 
to Cairo, one of these barges would save 
$28,140 on its fuel bill alone. Going to 
Paducah, Ky., it would save $30,100. 
Any bargeload of 14,000 tons going from 
that point to any point on the upper 
Ohio River would save $30,100. If it 
were going to Oak Ridge, or to any other 





point on the Tennessee River, it would 
save $38,360 on its fuel bill alone. 

There are several hundred million 
dollars in this bill that have not been 
approved by the Budget at all. I am not 
objecting to their development. I stand 
foursquare for the development of the 
waterways of this Nation from one side 
of the country to the other. If they had 
taken my advice 10 years ago, you would 
not have so much trouble along the 
Atlantic coast today. I have gone 
through this fight for the Tennessee 
River, for the Columbia River, for the 
Missouri River, and for every other 
major stream in the country. 

Here we have a project that means as 
much to Pennsylvania as it does to Mis- 
sissippi; it means as much to Ohio or 
Indiana. It means as much or more to 
Illinois than it does to Mississippi. It 
means as much to Missouri and Kansas 
and Iowa and Nebraska and all of those 
States in the Northwest, and it will mean 
much to the States along the Great 
Lakes, on around to Massachusetts where 
conditions such as you are now con- 
fronted arise. 

All I am asking now is that you give 
us an appropriation of $1,500,000, just 
what the Bureau of the Budget asked 
for, so that we may start this construc- 
tion now, because it is just as sure to 
come some time as night follows the day, 
and the sooner the better. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Did the gentleman ap- 
pear before the committee and present 
his case? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; I did. 

Mr. BREHM. What reaction did they 
give? 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, I just went be- 

*fore the subcommittee and asked for the 
appropriation, and it seems it was left 
out, and that is the reason I am mak- 
ing this motion now. Iam going to offer 
this amendment to put this amount in 
the bill. The Army engineers asked for 
$5,735,000, but the Bureau of the Budget 
cut it down to $1,500,000 to begin the 
work. 

Mr. BREHM. Will that do the job? 

Mr. RANKIN. And that is all I am 
gOing to ask for now, $1,500,000. It will 
get the work started. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
raan from Massachusetis. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Every 
river development, of course, must have 
its economic justification, and I am ap- 
proaching the examination of this ques- 
tion in the light of the two questions the 
gentleman raised, namely, first, the 
freezing up of New England. Let me say 
that a very large source of our petroleum 
products come.from the Gulf coast, east 
Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. How 
is this project going to help them out? 

Mr. RANKIN. It will give you a slack 
water route into the Great Lakes, and 
that oil would be carried through the 
Great Lakes and right on to New Eng- 
land. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. It is 
not a question of our rivers freezing up. 
It is a question of us not being able to 
get oil, and we need oil now. How is 
this project going to get us oil? 

Mr. RANKIN. It will give you a slack 
water route through from the Gulf to 
the Great Lakes. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. We do 
not need any transportation route. 
What we need is oil at the source. 

Mr. RANKIN. We are ready for you. 
We have plenty of it. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
is it? 

Mr. RANKIN. 


Where 


In Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, Texas, and other States in that 
area. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
that is on the Gulf coast. 


Well, 


Mr. RANKIN. I cannot move the oil 
fields, but we can give you a route to 
get it up there to you. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I am 
trying to find out just how this develop- 
ment is going to help any when the oil 
we get comes from the Gulf coast. The 
building of a waterway from the Gulf 
to the Great Lakes is not going to help 
us get oil when there is no oil to get. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, there is plenty of 
oil. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
our problem. 

Mr. RANKIN. There is plenty of oil 
there. 

. Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
is it? 


That is 


Where 
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Mr. RANKIN. 
isiana, Texas—— 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. We 
had two tankers within the last week 
that the oil companies had to give up 
because there was no oil at the source 
in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and they 
had to cancel the tankers. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, they evidently 
misinformed the gentleman, because 
Mississippi produces now 113,000 barrels 
of oil a day. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman know where there is oil 
in Mississippi today that an empty tanker 
can go down there to and load it and 
bring it up to New England? 

Mr. RANKIN. If you had these oil 
barges to touch this area here, you could 
get oil and carry it on through to the 
Great Lakes—take it around and down 
the Erie Canal, if necessary. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Let me 
ask the gentleman a second question. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me finish this first 
one, please. I want to say to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts that today we 
do not have an intercoastal waterway all 
the way around. You cannot take an 
intercoastal barge around the Florida 
Peninsula, because you have to go out 
into the open sea. Now, these barges 
can come along the intercoastal water- 
way and up this Tombigbee inland water- 
way into the Ohio and Mississippi and 
up the Illinois River into the Great Lakes. 
But you are shut off. The only thing you 
have is tankers. That is the only way 
you can get oil now. 

Mr. BATES cf Massachusetts. We 
have 140,000-barrel tankers that are 
ready to go down there immediately to 
get oil. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am going to tell you 
frankly, I am sorry to say this, because 
I sympathize with you, but you are going 
to have that condition for years to come 
unless this inland waterway is provided. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. RERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Now, 
a second uestion, in regard to the eco- 
nomic justification. If we build these 
waterways, the gentleman says it will 
save transportation costs. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Will it 
result again in increased railroad rates, 
rates such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has recently approved for 
the railroads? 

Mr. RANKIN. Idonotthinkso. Colo- 
nel Feringa went before the committee 
the other day and reiterated the state- 
ment that it was not only economically 
justified but that it was more economi- 
cally justified today than it was when 
the proposition was first authorized by 
Congress. . 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HESELTON. Will the gentleman 
state how far south the waterway is fro- 
zen now? 

Mr. RANKIN. Frozen? With ice? 

Mr. HESELTON. Yes. 


In Mississippi, Lou- 
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Mr. RANKIN. There is no ice in that 
area. 

Mr. HESELTON. In that whole area? 

Mr. RANKIN. No. 

Mr. HESELTON. It is navigable clear 
through the winter? 

Mr. RANKIN. If that waterway were 
in there, you could go right into the 
Great Lakes right now. 

Mr. HESELTON. But the Great Lakes 
are frozen. 

Mr. RANKIN. There may be some 
frozen areas in the Great Lakes now, but 
if you had this waterway opened up you 
could carry the oil and have it stored. 
You are going to have to do that at any 
rate. That is what you have been doing 
with your coal. 

Mr. HESELTON. Where is the stor- 
age space? : 

Mr. RANKIN. Anywhere you want to 
construct it. You have your storage 
wherever you want it. You have all 
spring, summer, and fall to carry this oil 
and to prepare for the next winter. 

Mr. HESELTON. We have available 
1,500,000 barrels storage in New York 
harbor area today. We can pick that 
up by tankers because the ocean is navi- 
gable there. How can we bring it up 
on the Tennessee and through the Ohio? 

Mr. RANKIN. Take it through the 
Illinois River and up through the Great 
Lakes. 

Mr. HESELTON. They are ffozen. 

Mr. RANKIN. They may be frozen 
now, but that is for only a short period 
of the year. You have to make the prep- 
arations before the winter comes. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
like a squirrel laying up nuts. 

Mr. RANKIN. You are going to have 
to prepare for winter before it bears 
down on you. 

But remember Massachusetts is not 
the only State involved. 

This will benefit not only your area 
but, as I said, it will benefit everyone 
along the Great Lakes as well as along 
the Ohio, the Mississippi, the Illinois, the 
Missouri Rivers and their tributaries. 
It will give us a completed inland-water- 
way transportation system the like of 
which the world has never seen. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Has the gen- 
tleman any comparative costs between 
bringing it through this inland route to 
New England as compared with bring- 
ing that same amount of oil by tanker 
to New England? 

Mr. RANKIN. For the same distance 
the cheapest way to transport oil is by 
tankers, the next is by barges, and the 
next is by rail. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Thisisa shorter 
distance. 

Mr.RANKIN. Iunderstand, but these 
inland oil fields here would be in a posi- 
tion to supply these barges that are 
going up into the Ohio, up into Illinois, 
up into the Missouri, up into the Great 
Lakes, or the upper Mississippi with all 
the oil they would want. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that this 
amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


It is 
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Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. May I ask the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi how it is going 
to help me in Massachusetts or my 
neighbors in Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut to send this stuff through the Great 
Lakes? 

Mr. RANKIN. All the stuff does not 
have to go through the Great Lakes. 
You take Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Every one of you men take the map and 
see how many of your districts this in- 
land waterway touches. You will be sur- 
prised—all the way up to Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, everybody along the Mis- 
souri River, everybody along the Illinois, 
everybody along the Ohio and the Ten- 
nessee. As I said, it will be one of the 
greatest assets we can have for our de- 
fense plant at Oak Ridge. Let us not 
wait and have a Pearl Harbor at Oak 
Ridge. We are going to need this outlet, 
this ingress and egress by water, this 
slack-water route into Oak Ridge, and 
we should begin its construction now. 

They will tell you there is rail trans- 
portation to Oak Ridge. But think how 
easy it would be for some of the enemies 
within our gates to disrupt traffic on that 
road. Besides, we need them both. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A gentleman from 
one of the Eastern States, I think Mas- 
sachusetts, asked the question just a mo- 
ment ago how this would benefit them 
up there. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have explained that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know the gentle- 
man has, but he left out one thing that 
I think he should bring out, what I con- 
sider the most important thing about 
this whole Tennessee-Tombigbee project, 
and that is that it will force the freight 
rate down and save them money on the 
stuff that we have to ship up there to 
them. 

Mr. RANKIN. Not only that, but it 
will enable them to take advantage of 
the swift current of the Mississippi River 
for the downstream traffic to carry the 
material that they ship to us. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. We 
would be very much interested in that if 
that were the case, but the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has increased the 
railroad rates to the East only within 
recent months. I presume they would 
not increase the rates if it was not neces- 
sary to increase the revenue of the rail- 
road. To take away more revenue from 
the railroads as a result of the freight 
going to river haul would only result in 
higher freight rates. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to you Mem- 
bers who are behind the “iron curtain” of 
discriminatory freight rates in the Mid- 
dle West, the West, and the South that 
you had better join in and help us put 
this amendment on the bill. It will be of 
unlimited benefit to your people, as well 
as to the people in the areas I have men- 
tioned. 

How can you vote this amendment 
down, deny this benefit to our own peo- 


Mr. 
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ple, and then burden them with appro- 
priations of billions of dollars to be given 
to foreign countries? 

Patriotism begins at home. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan ([Mr. DonpERo]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with my colleagues in words of praise 
and commendation of this committee for 
the work that they have done on this bill. 
It is an arduous and difficult task pre- 
paring an appropriation bill. I pay par- 
ticular praise and respect to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the hardwork- 
ing, able, and diligent member from the 
Muskegon, Mich., district, my warm 
friend, the gentleman from Michigan, 
ALBERT J. ENGEL. My district does not 
have a dollar in this bill. It does not 
have a single project in this bill, yet I 
rise in support of it. At least the money 
that is provided for in this bill will be 
spent in the United States and will be of 
some benefit to the people of the United 
States. The amount of the reduction 
which the committee was able to achieve 
is about 21 percent under the amount re- 
quested. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman under- 
stands that in reducing appropriations 
for certain Government agencies actual 
savings can be made but that in reduc- 
ing the amount of money to be applied 
on a given project, say by 40 percent, as 
is approximately the reduction in this 
whole bill, no over-all saving is made, 
and if there is too much delay an actual 
loss will be incurred. 

Mr. DONDERO. I get the gentleman’s 
point. I am not making this observation 
in criticism of the committee. The point 
I do want to stress is that upon the whole 
I think the people of the United States, 
generally, are disappointed and dissatis- 
fied with the amount of reduction in the 
expenditures of public money. They be- 
lieve that such reductions should be more 
widespread and in larger amounts. They 
want public expenditures to be reduced 
in greater amounts than they have been 
heretofore. Be that as it may, I am go- 
ing to support this bill in the belief that 
it will be for the benefit of the people of 
the United States. This money will not 
be expended outside the United States. 
It is because on page 305 of the hearings 
where a question was asked by the gen- 
tleman_from Kansas-(Mr. ScrIvNEr], in 
regard to the Clark Hill project in 
Georgia, that I rise to take the floor and 
express my views. The Clark Hill proj- 
ect is listed as a flood-control project. 
The actual fact is that more than 90 per- 
cent of it is power. It is estimated that 
it will cost $50,000,000—$35,000,000 for 
the reservoir and the dam and $15,000,- 
000 for the power house and machinery. 

The question asked by the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. Scrivner], a member 
of the committee in charge of this leg- 
islation, was what became of the legisla- 
tion that was introduced by which private 
enterprise would be willing to build the 
power house and install the machinery 
and save the Federal Government $15,- 
000,000 in expenditures. In other words, 
the money would be spent by private en- 
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terprise and not by the Government. I 
am heartily in favor of doing that. If 
that move would in any way retard the 
building or progress of the Clark Hill 
project I would be against it. It will not 
do so. In my opinion, the taking over 
and building of the power house and the 
installation of the machinery by private 
enterprise will expedite the completion 
of the Clark Hill project. I know of no 
good reason why it should not be done. 
I am giving notice to the House that the 
Committee on Public Works, of which I 
have the honor to be chairman, will be- 
gin hearings next Monday on that pro- 
posed legislation. The committee will 
take into consideration what the engi- 
neers have to say about it, and also the 
witnesses both for and against. 

I believe that wherever we have power 
in any of the river basins of this country, 
no matter where they are located, it 
should be developed. Iam for that. The 
reason I am for it is that waterpower is 
never depleted. That power necessary to 
create electrical energy which the coun- 
try needs, and which is growing in 
greater demand every year, is never de- 
pleted. At the end of the year there is 
just as much power and just as much 
water as there was at the beginning of 
the year. That power and energy will 
take the place of other diminishing fuels 
which we have in this Nation, such as 
coal and oil. They are badly needed in 
other activities of the country. Where 
we differ—and there is an honest differ- 
ence of opinion among Members—is this: 
I am opposed to the Federal Government 
going into business in competition with 
its own citizens. I think Uncle Sam 
should stay in the wholesale field. It 
should sell this power at the bus bar or 
at the dam to private investment. If 
there is nobody there to buy it, then and 
then only should the Federal Government 
begin to build transmission lines to dis- 
tribute the power among the people. 

If the Federal Government will pro- 
vide the same formula that it does for 
its private citizens in the construction 
and operation of power projects, as to 
taxes, interest on the investment, amor- 
tization, and all the other items that go 
into the production of power, there will 
never be any complaint on my part. But 
as it stands today, the Federal Govern- 
ment does not do that. It tries to make 
the people of the country think it does, 
but it does not. In the first place, they 
try to weigh down multiple-purpose 
dams, where there is flood control, navi- 
gation, reclamation, and irrigation, with 
an unreasonable part of the capital in- 
vestment in order to make it look to the 
people of America that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can produce power cheaper 
than anybody else in the United States. 
That is not true. We are going to be 
called upon some day to vote whether 
you believe in public ownership, in politi- 
cal management, in Government man- 
agement, or whether you believe in the 
private-enterprise system, which has 
made our country great and strong, and 
protect the investment of the people of 
America, who have billions of dollars in- 
vested in the private utility field. I am 
informed that about $15,000,000,000 is 
invested in the electric field alone— 
owned by millions of our people. I do 
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not think very many people know that 
nearly one-third of that $15,000,000,000 
is held by the life-insurance companies 
of this country. Already the attitude of 
the Federal Government in displacing 


private enterprise and private invest-" 


ment, and ruining it, has had a very ad- 
verse effect upon companies who try to 
borrow money to expand their utilities, 
so that other people and more people 
can have electricity and electrical power 
in their homes. I point that out to show 
how far we have gone in this country 
toward state socialism, as against private 
enterprise and private investments. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would also vote to wipe out the dis- 
criminatory freight rates with which the 
States west of the Mississippi are now 
punished, as well as the States in the 
South. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman Knows 

I am not in favor of discrimination in 
any field. 
_ Mr. RANKIN. In other words, would 
the gentleman vote to wipe out discrim- 
inatory freight rates that are imposed on 
the people in the far Northwest, who 
have to use these rivers as a method of 
transportation? 

Mr. DONDERO. I have answered the 
gentleman. I am not in favor of dis- 
crimination, no matter in what activity it 
is. The whole fabric of our Nation and 
the foundation upon which it is built is 
justice and equity, a fair chance and 


equal opportunity for all of our people. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
ANGELL]. 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
be derelict in my duty if I did not com- 
mend the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for Civil Functions of 
the War Department, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ENGEL], and our col- 
leagues on the subcommittee for the ex- 
ceptionally conscientious and hard work 
they have done in preparing this bill. I 
have appeared before the committee 
many times during the last 9 years which 
I have served in the House and I know, 
from my own experience, that there has 
been no committee considering these im- 
portant appropriations during that time 
that has been more diligent or meticulous 
in their work. 

I want, however, to discuss the appro- 
priation for McNary Dam. The Budget 
recommended $30,000,000 and the com- 
mittee has recommended $20,000,000. 
The Army engineers had requested a sum 
considerably in excess of. the $30,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1948 in order to begin 
construction, during the low-water 
period, on the generating facilities of 
the dam. I believe that $40,000,000, 
which was requested, should have been 
appropriated in order to carry out the 
construction program of the Army engi- 
neers for the next year. They advise 
that without this sum the completion of 
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the project will be put off 1 year and 
that therefore the Government will lose 
1 year’s revenue from the sale of power, 
which they compute to be $16,000,000 
gross. Furthermore, the Pacific North- 
west served by this project is in a critical 
situation by reason of the dearth of hy- 
dropower, and every effort should be 
madg to complete, within the shortest 
time possible, all of the power projects 
under construction to meet the power 
demands for the area and, at the same 
time, save the Government $16,000,000 
a@ year gross revenue. I am in full ac- 
cord with the over-all program to cut 
Government expenses and the cost of 
Government to the fullest extent pos- 
sible without crippling essential activi- 
ties. This power project is a self-sus- 
taining project and the revenues from it 
will repay the Government in full with 
interest. It is not, therefore, a waste of 
Government funds. I believe that while 
we are appropriating billions for gifts to 
foreign nations, much of it for public 
works such as this or for war material, 
we should, at the same time, or before, 
appropriate the essential funds needed 
to carry on worth-while public projects 
in our own Nation. Unless we develop 
our natural resources and keep our own 
economy sound by providing for full pro- 
duction, we will not only destroy our own 
country but we will, at the same time, 
render our Nation impotent to give any 
aid to the war-stricken nations overseas. 
I therefore feel, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
not only good judgment but sound gov- 
ernmental policy to appropriate the ad- 
ditional $10,000,000, making a total ap- 
propriation of $40,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1948 for McNary Dam. This is es- 
sential if we are to complete it by 1953 
and make the hydroelectric energy avail- 
able for the development of the North- 
west which will, at the same time, save 
the Government from the loss of gross 
revenues from the project during the 
time that it is uncompleted. 

I believe’it is worthwhile, in order that 
the record may be clear, that I detail to 
the House the experience we have at- 
tained in the development of Columbia 
River power and what we may expect 
from the operation of the McNary Dam 
and its power-production facilities to- 
gether with a description of the need in 
that area for this energy. 

Mr. Chairman, this improvement, 
which includes a dam, power plant, lock, 
fishways, and appurtenant facilities for 
the purpose of navigation, power, and 
incidental irrigation, was authorized by 
the River and Harbor Act approved 
March 2, 1945. Funds for initiating the 
construction of this project were appro- 
priated in the War Department Civil 
Functions Appropriation Act for the 
fiscal year 1947 and additional funds 
were appropriated for the fiscal year 
1948. To date funds in the amount of 
$7,575,000 have been made available for 
planning and the initiation of construc- 
tion.. Actual ficld. operations on this 
needed improvement were initiated dur- 
ing the spring of 1947, with the result 
that by June 30, 1948, the north shore 
cofferdam will have been constructed 
and concrete placement for’ the lock, 
spillway, and nonoverflow dam and fish- 
ways will have been commenced. 
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The proposed allotment of $30,000,000 
for the 1949 fiscal year will not be suf- 
ficient to permit a start at this time on 
the powerhouse structure for the initial 
four units, with an installed capacity of 
280,000 kilowatts. The initial delivery 
of power will thus be delayed until the 
fall of 1954. This delay, in my consid- 
ered judgment, is a serious mistake. Ad- 
ditional funds should be made available 
now to begin construction on the power- 
house structure and to expedite its com- 
pletion at the earliest date practicable 
to meet the impending power shortage. 

Power demands in the Pacific North- 
west have increased materially since 
1941, the total estimated peak load re- 
quirement for 1955 being estimated at 
6,600,000 kilowatts. The present in- 
stalled generating capacity in this area 
totals approximately 3,400,000. To as- 
sist in meeting this increased load, the 
Bonneville Power Administration urges 
expedited construction of McNary Dam. 

McNary Dam will provide a 9-foot 
channel for navigation to, about 10 miles 
above the mouth of the Snake River and 
will serve the movement of an estimated 
4,000,000 tons annually, principally in 
petroleum, agricultural, mineral, and 
lumber products. Creation of the new 
pool will incidentally benefit develop- 
ment of over 244,000 acres of potentially 
irrigable land by the reduction in cost 
of pumping plants and pipe line. 

This project is not a new undertaking. 
Last year this committee approved funds 
to continue the project and to place it 
on a sound continuing basis. The budg- 
et amount before you this year is a con- 
tinuation of your last year’s action. 

This is one project that has high na- 
tional defense value and at the same 
time its peacetime commercial potential- 
ities are such. that it will bring in suffi- 
cient revenues to fully reimburse the 
Federal Treasury. It is, therefore, one 
of the very few defense projects that 
will fully pay its way. In design and 
operational characteristics the McNary 
project is a higher head duplication of 
the existing Bonneville lay-out. To 
measure the future potentialities of the 
McNary project we need only summarize 
the defense contribution and the factors 
controlling the actual pay-out perform- 
ance of the Bonneville plant. 

From a survey of all available generat- 
ing-plant records I can safely state that 
there is no hydro or steam generating 
plant on the continent that has a per- 
formance and financial record better 
than the Bonneville plant. This is due 
to the following combination of circum- 
stances: First, the design and construc- 
tion wisdom of the Army engineers; sec- 
ond, the soundness of the Bonneville 
Authorizing Act; third, the high head, 
sustained continuous-flow record of the 
Columbia River; and fourth, the result- 
ing low-cost generation. 

Some 18 months before Pearl Harbor I 
addressed the House on the metal and 
chemical defense deficiencies of the Na- 
tion. I then pointed out that as of 1939 
this Nation was ill-prepared to fight a 
modern war because of the lack of mod- 
ern electrometailurgical and electro- 
chemical industrial plant capacity, and 
that the only way this deficiency could 
be remedied was to quickly expand this 
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Nation’s hydro base. Fortunately for the 
country, this committee acted early to 
correct the existing deficiency at Bonne- 
ville. Incidentally I received this early 
clue from the experience of the Michigan 
automobile industry, which expanded 
rapidly because of the availability of 
modern electrometals produced with 
Niagara hydro power. It was the early 
Niagara electrometals that made the De- 
troit automobile industry possible, as 
metals required for high strength, high 
speed, and lightness cannot be produced 
by the older conventional methods but 
must come from the electric furnace or 
electric cell. 

As a result of this early congressional 
action Columbia River power produced 
approximately 40 percent of the metals 
and chemicals going into this Nation’s 
wartime air program. Also produced a 
large portion of our electrowelded mari- 
time program, and transformed uranium 
into the atomic metal plutonium at the 
Hanford plant. Stop and think how this 
Nation would have suffered in the last 
war without such contributions. This 
was accomplished while maintaining a 
full financial pay-out, as I will demon- 
strate hereafter. 

For the past several years the account 
books of all agencies expending Federal 
funds for the Columbia River power de- 
velopment have been audited by an out- 
side, independent auditing concern of 
national reputation, namely, Arthur An- 
dersen & Co. This accounting was car- 
ried out with the approval of the General 
Accounting Office. This auditing con- 
cern is one which does similar work for 
the jargest and best financial institu- 
tions—large banks and insurance com- 
panies—in the country, and therefore 
their approach can be considered as the 
best obtainable evidence on pay-out ca- 
pability. 

The last Andersen audit, as of June 30, 


1947, shows that since 1940 the Columbia: 


River power projects—Bonneville, Grand 
Coulee, and the Bonneville administra- 
tion, which is the marketing agency— 
have deposited in the United States 
Treasury over $105,000,000 of gross rev- 
enue from the sale of power. This gross 
revenue covers all actual costs, including 
interest and amortization, to the Fed- 
eral Government, and in addition has 
provided a surplus or additional profit 
over all such costs of $23,000,000, in this 
short period. The costs that are covered 
by this gross revenue include full annual 
interest charges on the total Federal 
power investment; compiete annual com- 
ponent of amortization costs to fully pay 
out the Federal investment in 50 years’ 
time; all replacement costs within the 
amortization period to maintain the 
property in 100-percent condition; and 
all operation and current maintenance 
costs. ’ 

Wo direct taxes are included in the 
above costs, but the cost covered in the 
$105,000,000 gross revenue includes, in 
addition to the above elements, a 7-year 
proportion of a $324,000,000 subsidy to 
the reclamation features of the Grand 
Coulee reclamation project. .This sub- 
sidy, which is included in the annual 
Bonneville pay-out costs, exceeds the 
equivalent annual tax payment of any 
private utility. This $324,000,000 sub- 
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sidy represents repayment of future rec- 
lamation costs based on currsnt cost 
levels of reclamation costs of Grand 
Coulee project that cannot be repaid by 
the irrigators, and irrigation operational 
costs also are not repaid by the irriga- 
tors. If this subsidy were not picked up 
by the power rate payers it would be- 
come a charge on the taxpayer, og the 
Grand Coulee reclamation project would 
not be built. This $324,000,000 subsidy 
assumed by Oregon rate payers repre- 
sents no actual benefit to Oregon. 
Therefore this sizable sum can be con- 
sidered as a payment in lieu of taxes and 
can be rightfully called a tax equivalent, 
as it exceeds what is. usually included in 
the term, “tax equivalent.” 

Therefore the Columbia River plants 
have met ail interest, amortization, re- 
Placement, maintenance, operational, 
and equivalent tax costs—these include 
all cost items—and in addition, have pro- 
vided a $23,000,000 profit, called in ac- 
counting practice a surplus. All of these 
income amounts are deposited directly in 
the Treasury, and the only way these 
power. projects can secure funds for 
yearly needs is through congressional 
appropriations. This is different from 
the TVA practice, as that agency has 
access to its revenues and does not have 
to come to Congress. This sound return 
and business base governing Bonneville 
is a requirement of the Bonneville Act, 
and the rates must be such, under this 
act, as to guarantee a full return to the 
Federal Treasury, and must be reviewed 
every 5 years to provide for Government 


insurance that the full-return require- 


ment will be met. Such a rate-review 
requirement is included in all Bonneville 
power sale contracts. 

In private business, when bonds are 


amortized the property reverts unencuim- 


bered to the owner. In the case of 
Bonneville, after amortization, the reve- 
nue-producing, fully maintained and 
replaced property remains in Federal 
hands as a debt-free revenue. producer. 

This $324,000,000 reclamation subsidy 
is over six times the actual cost of the 
Bonneville power plant, and over five 
times all power and navigation costs at 
Bonneville. The 7-year surplus of $23,- 


.000,000 has paid off all navigation costs 


at Bonneville, which are not usually re- 
Payable under long-established congres- 
sional policy. 

This shows what a high-load-factor 
hydro plant can do, as in such cases the 
investment dollar is working around the 
clock 365 days in a year. This demon- 
strates that Bonneville is a sound, Fed- 
eral investment and is paying its way. 
Bonneville is not a burden on the tax- 
payers and is, at the same time, furnish- 
ing hydroelectric energy at low cost to 
the consuming public through private 
utility and municipal distributors. Most 
private industries cannot keep the in- 
vestment doliar working so continuously. 
Therefore load factor is a measure of the 
work the investment dollar can do. The 
Bonneville units haye maintained the 
highest load factor of any generating 
plant in America. It is this continuous, 
uninterrupted operation that brings in 
such substantial returns. The best pri- 
vate companies in this country only oper- 
ate between 50 and 60 percent of what 
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is continuously possible, and there are 
only a few basic industries—like the elec- 
tro-metal industry—that operate so con- 
tinuously. 

This actual experience shows actual 
payout capability, and the Bonneville 
Act, which, under the River and Harbor 
Act of 1945, will also control McNary 
operations, calls for a rate review every 
5 years to insure a full return to the Fed- 
eral Treasury. This statutory require- 
ment is included in all power sales con- 
tracts. 

I understand that the House commit- 
tee has investigators working on such 
pay-out subjects. I am convinced from 
long experience with all such details that 
they will—as any fair-minded expert 
will do—confirm these general conclu- 
sions and the Andersen audit. The 
Andersen certifications, among bankers 
and insurance companies, are univer- 
sally accepted as independent, free from 
bias, and accurate. The conclusions re- 
sulting from Andersen audits confirm all 
the estimates given to my committee by 
the Army engineers, Bonneville Admin- 
istration, and the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and also confirm the independ- 
ent return approximate estimates I have 
given to the Congress over the past 9 
years. 

In this connection, it should be stated 
that the revenues, since the end of the 
war, have exceeded the wartime reve- 
nues, as will be evident from an inspec- 
tion of the last 3 years’ audits. 

Another available quick yardstick for 
measuring the comparative production 
capability of McNary is to resort. to com- 
parison of operating results called—in 
the power industry—load factor or plant 
factor. Load factor is a ratio of maxi- 
mum power production in a year’s time 
during the year of lowest flow, to the 
maximum theoretically possible if water 
were always available to run all the ma- 
chines possible. This theoretical factor 
for McNary is given in Army engineer 
reports as 75 percent, which is much 
higher than any other new project in- 
cluded in the Army list of projects. This 
is approximately the same figure as was 
worked out for Bonneville, based on bet- 
ter than 70 years’ flow records. The 
actual factor will be higher than this 
theoretical yardstick, as no industry has 
a continuous, uninterrupted consump- 
tion, and diversity of use between indus- 
tries and the storage available in the 
pond allows the operation to be fitted to 
demand without wasting power. Never- 
theless, this comparative yardstick shows 
how much better the McNary plant will 
be than others constructed throughout 
the country. I can cite an example to 
bear this out. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is the larg- 
est coal-hauling transportation company 
in the country. Nevertheless, its electri- 
fied zone between Washington, D. C., 
and New York is propelled by Susque- 
hanna River hydro power which operates 
at a load factor less than half of what 
will be possible at McNary. 

Such facts show that production and 
financial capability exist at the McNary 
project. 

-Last year when I appeared before you, 
I pointed out that over the entire coun- 
try power demands were catching up 
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with installed capacity. This was, and 
is now, more pronounced in California, 
Oregon, and Washington than in any 
other State in the Union, and is more 
pronounced in the whole Nation than 
The reason therefor is plainly 


last year. 
evident. 

Last summer the Census. Bureau put 
out interim population-increase esti- 
mates. The average increase since 1940 
for the entire United States was 9 per- 
cent, whereas Oregon had an increase of 
39.2 percent, which was second to Cali- 
fornia, which had a population increase 
of 43 percent. The increase in the State 
of Washington was 28.6 percent. The 
statistics of the power industry since 1902 
show that the long-time rate of increased 
power consumption practically coincided 
with the national population increase. 
Increased consumption growing out of 
population increases is a retained con- 
sumption, even in depression years. 

There is no controversy as to future 
power markets in the Pacific Northwest. 
The estimates of the Army engineers, the 
Bonneville Administration, the private 
companies, and the large municipal dis- 
tributors are so close together that they 
all can be considered as checking one 
another. All these estimates point to the 
fact that an increased market will exist 
by 1954 which will be practically double 
the ultimate capacity of McNary. All of 
these agencies are urging the early com- 
pletion of McNary to meet this situation. 
With all units installed at Grand Coulee, 
and the completion of McNary by, say, 
1956, we will still see the region short of 
installed power capacity. 

Therefore, estimating future markets 
by every possible approach leads to the 
same conclusion, namely, that a market 
will exist for McNary as rapidly as the 
units can be installed. This same situa- 
tion existed at Bonneville, and time has 
demonstrated that this same approach 
to markets—which, incidentally, I used 
in my 1940 appearances—proves out. In 
the early years of Bonneville, this project 
was called a while elephant, but there has 
never been a time since 1940 when the 
Bonneville units were not fully loaded. 
During the war, and all the time since 
VJ-day, the Bonneville units have oper- 
ated continuously around the clock at 
loads 11 percent above manufacturers’ 
rating for these units. 

The recognition of the power shortage 
in the Northwest and the cooperation of 
the private utilities with the program for 
construction at once of additional gener- 
ating facilities is shown by an editorial 
in the Portland, Oreg., Oregonian of 
January 12, 1948, which I call to your at- 
tention: 

It was significant news last year when pri- 
vate and public power agency representatives 
of the Pacific Northwest sat down at Tacoma 
and reached an agreement on the vital ne- 
cessity for maximum development of hydro- 
electric projects on the Columbia River by 
the Federal Government. These former 
feudists, who now find themselves in the 
same pickle, held another meeting the other 
day, agreed that the power crisis had be- 
come more grave, and demanded that Con- 
gress “approve a level of expenditures suffi- 
cient to bring to completion presently au- 
thorized projects for the production of power 
as rapidly as physically possible.” 

Those who signed the statement represent 
90 percent of the operating utility systems 
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in the western division of the Northwest 
power pool. The opinions and facts made 
public were not those of the Bonneville power 
administration, nor any other Federal agency, 
but of the operating distribution systems, 
public and private, that deal directly with 
the consumers. 

The new Tacoma statement ought to clear 
up, once and for all, the doubts and misun- 
derstandings relative to the power situation. 
Specifically, the questions debated for 
months have been: Is there a power shortage 
now, or is talk of a shortage merely the 
propaganda of Government agencies to pro- 
mote iarge appropriations? Will the short- 
age, if one exists or impends, continue into 
the future—and, if so, how long? 

The utilities conference says this: 

“The people of the Northwest are facing a 
disastrous shortage of an essential element 
of regional growth. A shortage of electric 
power cannot be prevented. It has already 
begun. If the Northwest is to enjoy an or- 
derly development, adequate electric power 
generating and transmission facilities must 
be created in a consistent program. 

“It is obvious that we are now in a position 
such that new large power-using customers 
coming to the territory would not only jeo- 
pardize their own opportunities to continue 
to operate but would also deprive present 
customers of power supply. Therefore, fail- 
ure to provide additional Federal generating 
capacity will retard the development of the 
area.” 

This seems clear enough to end dispute. 
The power shortage has begun, and it will get 
worse. There is not enough power to permit 
the start of large, new industries without 
jeopardizing existing industries and residen- 
tial supply. The lack of a power surplus dis- 
courages new industries from coming to the 
Northwest, and may result in their location 
elsewhere—though power is tight through- 
out the Nation. It is the Government’s re- 
sponsibility, having preempted the Colum- 
bia River and discouraged private company 
expansion of generation, to supply the needs 
of customers, present and potential. 

The conferees produced the figures to show 
that even if the approved Federal power proj- 
ects—most of which need appropriations— 
are completed as rapidly as possible, installed 
capacity cannot catch up with estimated 
needs until 1954. And this showing does not 
take into account the unmeasurable factor 
of demand from new industries that might 
apply if there were :. surplus of energy, but 
have been discouraged already by knowledge 
of the shortage. 


Unfortunately the Northwest has no 
coal deposits in quantities sufficient to 
meet the fuel and energy demands. Like- 
wise, it has no natural gas. Nature has 
been kind, however, to this area by pro- 
viding it with the great Columbia River 
and its tributaries, which are an unend- 
ing source of hydroelectric power. This 
energy needs only to be harnessed to pro- 
vide the entire area with large pools of 
energy for turning the wheels of industry 
and providing the farms and communi- 
ties with light and power. It is not sub- 
ject to the vicissitudes of industrial un- 
rest and exhaustion. Our great coal 
fields and natural-gas supply is consium- 
able. Old Man River goes on forever, or 
at least for as long as the sun continues 
to shine, and this invaluable source of 
energy will be available to the citizens 
of the Northwest and, indirectly, to the 
Nation. The Columbia River power was 
a deciding factor in helping us to win the 
last. World War, and should we be so un- 
fortunte as to engage in another such 
conflict, it will be an invaluable asset. 

In addition to its defense characteris- 
tics, the benefits of this project will be 
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spread over the entire Nation, and the 
project will not be competitive between 
regions. Industrially, the output of this 
plant will be used to produce those basic 
materials entirely dependent on firm, 
low-cost power. If these basic materials 
are not produced in the Pacific North- 
west, we will find them produced in Can- 
ada, South America, Norway, or Man- 
churia. All of these basic materials are 
defense materials, and we cannot afford 
to allow such strategic material produc- 
tion to be placed in the control of foreign 
nations. As I pointed out in 1240, this 
Nation needs strategic material inde- 
pendence just as much as it needs politi- 
cal independence, in order to preserve 
its institutions. 

Industrial materials from the primary 
basic industries in the Northwest, such 
as light metals and chemicals, have en- 
couraged the expansion of industries in 
other sections. For example, take the 
Troutdale ingot aluminum plant in my 
district. This plant employs 800 Oregon 
workers. Only a part of its ingot pro- 
duction is shipped to a processing plant 
in Chicago which fabricates Troutdale 
ingots and employs 2,500 Chicago work- 
ers. The Aluminum Co. of America is 
now building a $20,000,000 rolling mill in 
Davenport, Iowa, where approximately 
3.000 people will be employed. The 
Davenport plant, as well as other east- 
ern rolling mills, depends on Vancouver 
ingot. 

I estimate that over 759 fabricators 
located all over the country east of the 
Mississippi and Missouri use Columbia 
River aluminum ingots. The records of 
the Spokane plant alone show that this 
plant supplies basic aluminum to over 
690 widely scattered fabricators: 

There are 10 basic-material plants 
now using Columbia River power. - These 
10 plants have produced during their 
short existence over one-half billion 
dollars’ worth of basic materials which 
have been shipped for further processing 
all over this country. These 10 new basic 
industries in the Northwest have paid to 
date over $40,000,000 in Federal taxes, 
$2,500,000 in local taxes, and employ over 
7,000 workers. 

For many years the waste products of 
the lumber industry have been used for 
fuel in the Pacific Northwest, although 
proportionately this represented but a 
small proportion of the total power 
generation. These days are past. Waste 
timber products now have a much great- 
er value as a base for synthetic mate- 
rials like rayon and chemicals, and are 
not now used for generating energy. 

Ninety percent of the installed gener- 
ating capacity in the States of Oregon 
and Washington is hydro and 10 percent 
steam. In round numbers the 300,000 
kilowatts of steam generation in these 
two States now use oil fuel, as trans- 
portation costs on coal place this hard 
fuel in the prohibitive zone. Further- 
more, oil is now becoming difficult to 
secure. The California fields are being 
depleted at such a rate that the Navy is 
worrying as to its future supply. 

The only way to conserve this highly 
important defense fuel is to find substi- 
tutes. The only substitute on the west 
coast is hydropower. The energy that 
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can be delivered by McNary is equiva- 
lent to 13,100,000 barrels of oil per year. 
At $2.50 per barrel, the McNary project 
has an annual fdel value of $32,500,000. 
Oil saving alone per year would pay out 
the McNary project in a very few years. 

As I have pointed out a number of 
times, history shows that nations which 
in the past have permitted the erosion 
of their resource base have become deca- 
dent nations. The undeveloped poten- 
tial power of the Columbia and its tribu- 
taries is equivalent to some 240,000,000 
barrels of oil per year. Thus, with 
diminishing oil reserves, we are allowing 
annually about a quarter of a billion 
equivalent barrels of oil to be dumped, 
unused, into the ocean. 

The 1947 estimated rate of petroleum 
consumption of the United States was 
about 2,000,000,000 barrels. ‘This 2,000,- 
000,000 figure is greater than the world’s 
prewar consumption and is some 400,- 
000,000 barrels over a value double the 
prewar United States consumption. Our 
petroleum exports now run about 160,- 
000,000 barrels per year, which is bal- 
anced by a like amount imported. The 
estimated proven petroleum, reserve of 
the United States as of today is about 
22,000,000,000 barrels. At the 1947 con- 
sumption rate these presently known re- 
serves will be depleted in 10 years’ time. 
Since the discovery of the Texas Gulf- 
coast fields in 1901, the United States 
consumption of petroleum has doubled 
every decade. Today every piece of 
adequate and modern refining equip- 
ment in the United States is being used 
at full capacity. 

These few facts clearly indicate that 
to preserve our defense status we must 
adopt oil-conservation measures and sub- 
stitute other forms of energy where pos- 
sible. As I have pointed out a number 
of times, firm hydropower is a non- 
depletable energy base. It will be con- 
tinuously available as long as the sun 
shines. 

In this brief statement I have pre- 
sented the high-light fundamentals ap- 
plying to the McNary project. The de- 
fense potentialities have been demon- 
strated by the past.operations of Bonne- 
ville and Coulee, and I have covered our 
petroleum energy base in this presenta- 
tion. The production capability of this 
plant will be the same as Bonneville, and 
a general agreement exists as to future 
markets. With capability and market 
components established, there can be no 
question as to payout as the authoriz- 
ing legislation and the Bonneville Act 
require such rates as will insure a full 
return to the Treasury. I feel certain 
that if the McNary project is evaluated 
in the terms I have called to your at- 
tention, its soundness can be verified. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that common 
sense and the best interests of the United 
States Treasury, as well as the economy 
of the Pacific Northwest will be served 
by increasing the appropriation for Mc- 
Nary Dam, included in this bill, from 
$20,000,000 authorized by the commit- 
tee to $40,000,000. The budget approved 
$30,000,000 and the United States Army 
engineers, I understand, requested a 
sufficient appropriation above the $30,- 
000,000 to permit them to begin construc- 
tion on the generating facilities this fiscal 
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year. As I have said, if this is not done 
we will lose 1 year in the completion of 
the project and by reason of the delay 
not only will the Northwest be deprived 
of the vitally needed hydroelectric power 
but the Federal Government will lose 
1 year’s revenue from the project. The 
yearly loss in revenues by the Treasury 
has been computed by the engineers to 
be $16,000,000 gross. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not making a mo- 
tion to increase the appropriation for 
McNary Dam, which I think should be 
done, for the reason that I believe after 
this whole matter is reexamined in the 
other body and additional evidence pre- 
sented showing the urgent need for this 
additional appropriation in order to save 
a year in construction time as well as to 
supply needed electric energy a year 
sooner, that the additional amount can 
be included in the bill. It is better in 
my judgment to consider it in that man- 
ner than to attempt to reach final con- 
clusions here on the floor at this time. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would not rise except for the re- 
marks of my distinguised friend, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Don- 
DERO]. I am glad he is supporiing the 
Clark Hill item in this bill. He went 


on to say that he is going to have a hear- 
ing on next Monday for the purpdse of 
considering his bill which provides that 
the Government build the dam and the 
power company build the powerhouse, 
which is nothing less than subsidizing the 


power company. Before the hearing is 


concluded we expect to show that it will’ 


be nothing less than that. I do not be- 
lieve that this Congress will undertake 
to subsidize power companies as outlined 
in the gentleman’s bill. 

Mr. Charles A. Collier, of the Georgia 
Power Co., who appeared before the sub- 
committee of the House Apropriations 
Committee considering the War Depart- 
ment Civil Functions Appropriation Bill 
for 1948, and tried to defeat any appro- 
priation, appeared again on the same 
grounds this year, stating that there is a 
bill to deauthorize the Clark Hill proj- 
ect and one pending for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to build the dam and the power 
company to build the powerhouse. This 
was the issue a year ago.and he makes 
the same issue now, though Congress 
settled this issue a year ago by appro- 
priating an additional $5,000,000 for the 
development of the Clark Hill project. 
Now he says that hearings on the bill to 
deauthorize have been completed before 
the Flood Control Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Public Works. In 
this he is certainly mistaken. The only 
witnesses who have been heard on this 
bill were witnesses for the power com- 
pany who appeared prior to the time the 
appropriation for Clark Hill was voted 
out by the Appropriations Committee, 
and no hearing whatever has been held 
on the bill, H. R. 3826, providing for the 
Government to build the dam and the 
power company to build the powerhouse. 
So, the bills that he referred to at the 
hearings recently held are the same bills 
and in the same status they were a year 
ago when he testified against an appro- 
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priation for Clark Hill, and he is now 
using the same obstructive tactics that 
he used a year ago when this issue was 
settled fully by the appropriation to 
continue the development of Clark Hill, 
and on the floor of the House by a voice 
vote only two or three Members voted 
against the appropriation for the Clark 
Hill item. 

The status of the two bills H. R. 3819 
and H. R. 3826, is exactly the same to- 
day as a year ago when he testified and 
said in effect that unless the appropria- 
tion was held up then it would be too 
late to prevent further appropriations. 

The power company has not produced 
any evidence this time different from that 
produced a year ago when Congress prac- 
tically unanimously voted further appro- 
priation for the continuation of this 
project. The whole attitude of the 
power company is to prevent the develop- 
ment of this project, or if developed to 
have the Government to build the dam 
and the power company to build the 
powerhouse which will cost less than 
20 percent of the whole development. 
Then they would have to pay no taxes 
whatever on 80 percent of the project 
if the Dondero bill becomes a law. 

General Wheeler, in his testimony be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee last 
year, said that this project would pay for 
itself within a few yearc. Then, of 
course, the project would belong to the 
people of this country—the taxpayers. 
The power from this project will pay not 
only the cost of the entire development 
but will save the Government from ex- 
pending some $12,000,000 or $14,000,000 
to carry out the Government’s commit- 
ment for a dependable 7-foot channel 
the year around from Augusta to Savan- 
nah—a distance of approximately 203 
miles. The navigation project was ap- 
proved some few-years before the Clark 
Hill project was authorized, and the 
Board of Army Engineers, after spending 
$3,000,000, saw that it would cost $12,- 
000,000 or $14,000,000 more to have a 
dependable 17-foot channel the year 
around. So, at this late date, to change 
the authorization as provided in the Don- 
dero bill—something never heard of be- 
fore—means that the Government and 
the taxpayers will not be reimbursed in 
any amount, but practically all the reve- 
nue from the project will go to the power 
company, and, of course, this arrange- 
ment will amount to nothing less than 
subsidizing the power company. How 
can the Federal Government own the 
dam and the power company own the 
powerhouse? How can they work to- 
gether? When the power company says 
that the power is worth so much, and 
the Federal Power Commission does not 
agree with them, the power company 
will stall for perhaps months and years 
and the people, whose money paid for 
most of the development, will suffer all 
this time for the benefits of this project. 

The power company witness refers to 
a letter addressed to the President, with 
a brief, asking the President’s approval 
for a PWA project. He did not attach 
any importance to this phase of the mat- 
ter when he testified last year before 
House Appropriations Subcommittee, but 
after losing in the fight before the Ap- 
propriations Committee and-in the 
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House, he appeared before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee and referred 
to this letter to the President asking the 
President to set up a PWA project—the 
Government contributing 45 percent and 
the States and local authorities 55 per- 
cent of the cost of the project—and he 
stated that the people in the vicinity of 
Augusta and the power company wanted 
to go in together to develop the project. 
He failed to state that when this letter 
was delivered to the President, that the 
President in effect disregarded the re- 
quest for a PWA project when he ap- 
pointed a special board to make an in- 
vestigation of the feasibility of this 
project and the development of the Sa- 
vannah River, and that the President 
did not appoint any member of the PWA 
but on the contrary appointed a member 
from the War Department, one from the 
Interior Department, and one from the 
Federal Power Commission. 

The board thoroughly investigated 
this project during the 5-month period 
ending January 31, 1936. The report 
was highly favorable to the construction 
of the project. It was dated February 
29, 1936 and was submitted to the Presi- 
dent on or about March 16, 1936. I 
want to stress the fact that this board 
was drawn from three different agencies 
of the Federal Government and they 
made a very exhaustive investigation of 
the project. The board had a public 


hearing at Augusta, Ga., on or about 
October 2, 1935. Many witnesses ap- 
peared at this hearing, including bank- 
ers, businessmen, farmers, lawyers, and 
many other people. 


Among the group 
who appeared was Hon. Preston S. Ark- 
wright, who was president of the Georgia 
Power Co..and the Savannah River Elec- 
tric Co. Mr. Arkwright made quite -a 
lengthy statement at this hearing and 
said, among other things: 

I did not come here for the purpose of 
hurting this enterprise. I came here with 
the view of helping wherever possible. We 
are not in objection or antagonism toward 
it. We wish to cooperate with it to the 
full extent of our ability. I would like to 
say that we are here for the purpose of its 
support. 


The witness, Mr. Arkwright, further 
stated at this hearing: 


I do not demand that we distribute it— 


The power— 
I merely say that we have the facilities 


and the market and are willing to do it if 
you wish. 


That shows that as far back as Octo- 
ber 1935 the power company was com- 
mitted to full development of this project 
by the Government and that the official, 
the president of both companies, went 
so far as to say that “if we do not dis- 
tribute the power we are for it anyway.” 

Mr. Arkwright at this hearing said 
further: 

I state again that company information, 
records, men, and engineers are at your serv- 
ice. Any information we have will be avail- 
able to you. Regardless of what plan you 
may finally recommend, we stand ready to 
cooperate to the fullest extent in making 
available to you any information we may 
have which you think pertinent to your in- 
vestigation. 


In concluding his statement Mr. Ark- 
wright further said: 
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I hope you will act favorably on this 
project. 


Just why the power company so sud- 
denly changed its attitude is not known. 
However, it was revealed at a public hear- 
ing held by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in Atlanta in October 1946 that the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. evi- 
dently used its persuasive efforts 
to change the mind of the Savannah 
River Electric Co., when State Senator 
Brown of South Carolina asked Mr. Ark- 
wright, the president of the company, if 
a decision to again apply for a Federal 
license was made in Atlanta or New York, 
and Mr. Arkwright stated the decision 
was made in New York. Of course, 
everyone knows that the general offices 
of the parent company, Commonwealth 
& Southern, are located in New York, 
and that neither the Georgia Power Co. 
nor the Savannah River Electric Co. has 
any office there. 

What more proof do you need than 
this’ statement from Mr. Arkwright, the 
president of the two companies: 

I do not demand that we distribute it— 


The power— 

I merely say that we have the facilities 
and the market and are willing to do it if 
you wish. 


That they favored full development 
of the project by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and nothing was said, not even a 
whisper, about any change in the de- 
velopment of this project from 1935 until 
August 1946. 

The power company filed an applica- 
tion with the Federal Power Commission 
late in 1946 for a license to develop, and 
after a full hearing the Federal Power 
Commission refused their application. 

Mr. Collier, witness for the power com- 
pany ai the hearing before the Appropri- 
ations Committee a few weeks ago, stated 
that the objection now to the develop- 
ment of the project by the Federal Gov- 
ernment arose when the project was au- 
thorized in 1944, containing the so-called 
preference clause in section 5 of the Flood 
Control Act. Of course this provision 
applied to all the projects in the United 
States and not only Clark Hill. This 
amendment in the Flood Control Act gave 
preference in the distribution of power 
to local authorities and the REA. Why 
is the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Donpero] trying to change this clause 
only in the Clark Hill project? Why 
should he pick out this one project in- 
stead of all the projects? Is it fair to 
the people of my section to say that 
preference shall not be given to the REA 
and local authorities there but every- 
where else in the United States prefer- 
ence shall be given? This statement of 
Mr. Collier that the power company 
changed its mind when the preference 
clause was inserted in the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 will not hold water when you 
analyze his statement. The project, 
mind you, was authorized on December 
22, 1944. Bear in mind that the first 
appropriation for the project was made 
in December 1945, a year after the power 
company knew about the so-called pref- 
erence clause. The power company did 
not even whisper an objection a year 
afterward when an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 was made. In May 1946 an 
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appropriation of $4,500,000 was made for 
the development of this project. Even 
at that time the power company or any 
of its officers or agencies did not even 
raise a voice against the appropriation. 
What then is their real reason against 
further development by the Govern- 
ment? ‘They fought with us for more 
than 11 years for the full development 
of the project by the Government. 

Congress, in authorizing this project, 
said that it should be developed in ac- 
cordance with plans and specifications 
of the Army engineers and they were that 
the project should be developed in its 
entirety by the Federal Government. 
The plans of the Army engineers were 
known for many years by the power com- 
pany officers, and certainly were known 
many years by the power company be- 
fore the project was authorized. 

The Savannah River is a navigable 
stream and has been a navigable stream 
for many, Many years. It belongs to the 
people. As far back as 1877 iarge sums 
of money were spent to make this river 
navigable and frail boats were used 100 
miles above Augusta at that time to bring 
most of the cotton produced in that area 
to the Augusta market. 

The Savannah River is the dividing 
line between South Carolina and Geor- 
gia. South Carolina is as much inter- 
ested in the benefits from this project 
as Georgia. The Georgie Power Co. has 
no lines in South Carolina to deliver the 
current, and to pass the Dondero bill 
certainly would be unfair to the State 
of South Carolina as well as Georgia. 
The power company claims that they 
have large sums invested in property on 
the Savannah River. They will be paid 
back their money. They will be paid 
back what their property is worth just 
like every landowner in the basin whose 
land will be affected by this development. 
They have made money out of the in- 
vestment. They have received large 
sums of money for timber and _ also 
rentals from the farm land. Should the 
power company ask for better treatment 
for their holdings than the little farmer 
upstream who owns his land, or his 
father owned this land many years be- 
fore there was any power development 
in the State of Georgia. 

The Georgia Power Co. has many 
power sites on nonnavigable streams 
in Georgia which they could develop if 
they would, as we need more power 
everywhere on account of the shortage 
of oils as testified to before my com- 
mittee a few months ago by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Power companies sometimes, when 
they have nothing else to talk about, talk 
about free enterprise. My people who 
are supporting this project believe in free 
enterprise, but we believe in competitive 
free enterprise. If free enterprise is not 
competitive, then you have monopoly. 
This is just exactly what the Georgia 
Power Co. has in Georgia. They distrib- 
ute practically all the current in Georgia, 
and they are not going to let anybody 
else distribute any if they can help it. 
Why do not they develop many other sites 
in many other sections of the State in- 
stead of going to one side of the State 
next to the South Carolina line and ask- 
ing that they be permitted to control the 
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power by building the powerhouse at the 
expense of the Government. My people 
want this project developed by the Fed- 
eral Government in its entirety as au- 
thorized. This was the position the of- 
ficials of the power company took until 
1946, and I certainly do not believe that 
after all these years, after an authoriza- 
tion and three appropriation bills, this 
Congress is going to repudiate solemn 
acts passed by the Congress just in order 
to satisfy a power company who changes 
its mind at will to the detriment of the 
taxpayers of this country. Congress 
does not act this way, never has, and 
never will, regardless of which party is in 
power. 

The officials of the power company now 
are trying to make the issue one of public 
power against rrivate power. This is nct 
the issue at all—after authorization and 
three appropriation bills—because the 
power company fought with us 11 long 
years, and it is too late for them to be 
heard upon an issue of this character 
at this late date. 

Mr. Collier is trying to hold up this 
appropriation, which would mean prog- 
ress of the development would be stopped 
and no contract carried out. This within 
itself shows that all he wants is to defeat 
development of this project. 

The power company officials have been 
lobbying on this Dondero bill for some- 
time. They lobbied last fall at the extra 
session of Congress. Several members 
of the Committee told me that one Mr. 
Maudlin, who is a lobbyist here for the 
Georgia Power Co., talked to them 
about the bill. This may be all right, 
but I do not think it is quite fair. I 
suppose he was registered as a lobbyist 
last fall. They are even here now in 
droves, contacting members of Congress 
to pass the Dondero bill to subsidize the 
power company of my State. It is rather 
strange to me that the author of the bill, 
who lives more than a thousand miles 
from the project, should know any more 
about the project and all the circum- 
stances attending same than the people 
who live in that particular section. I 
venture to say that the gentleman will 
not get one vote from Congressmen who 
live within 600 miles of this project be- 
cause they know what it means to the 
taxpayers of this country and they do 
not expect to subsidize the power com- 
pany in any respect. 

Eighteen construction contracts for 
the Clark Hill project have been 
awarded. Of these 18 contracts, 10 
were completed by January 1 of this year. 
Among these completed jobs were the 
access railroad at the site of the dam, the 
first stage of the west embankment, 
quarry explorations, the access railroad 
on the South Carolina side of the river, 
salvage of the water system from Fort 
Jackson, installation of telephone lines, 
domestic water supply for Government 
use, foundation explorations, a field lab- 
oratory, office building at Clark Hill, 
garage and permanent soils laboratory, 
and a number of minor items of con- 
struction. 

Of the remaining eight contracts, five 
are practically complete. These are the 
diversion channel, east approaches to 
the construction bridges, first stage cof- 
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fer dam, electrical substation power 
lines, and control roads. 

Three active projects in process in- 
clude the construction bridge over the 
Savannah River, the east embankment 
which is about 40 percent complete, and 
the main contract for the concrete dam 
and appurtenant works which has been 
started. 

Therefore, I hope the amount of the 
appropriation recommended by the Ap- 
propriations Committee will be approved 
without a dissenting vote and that the 
authorization will not be changed in any 
bill now pending or any proposed bill 
undertaking to change the will of Con- 
gress just to satisfy the power companies 
who desire monoply in this field at the 
expense of the taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee has had a most difficult task. I 
do not rise in critical anger, but rather 
in respectful appreciation of their many 
difficulties. I cannot, however, but feel 
a sense of disappointment at my appar- 
rent inability, and the apparent inability 
of the fine citizens of central Texas who 
year after year have made the long trip 
up from Texas in order to explain to this 
committee the critical need for flood 
control on the lower Brazos and its prin- 
cipal tributary, the Little River. 

I know the committee has sought to 
be fair. I know the committee has sought 
to allot the funds at its command to 
those projects where, in its judgment, 
these funds would do the greatest good. 

Since it seems so clear to me that the 
Belton Dam is the most needed flood- 
control project in the United States, I 
feel chagrined that we have so completely 
failed to impress the committee with the 
vital necessity of this project. 

Why do I say the Belton Dam is the 
most needed project in the United States? 
I know that we are all prone to see the 
need for our own projects, and to over- 
look the merits of other projects. Maybe 
I have done that, but let us impartially 
test this project. 

I assume that loss of life is probably 
the best measure of flood damage. In 
one flood alone there were 164 people 
drowned below the Belton Dam site on 
the Little River. What similar valley has 
suffered such appalling tragedy? 

I assume that the volume of water 
carried by a stream is a reasonable yard- 
stick as to the size of its floods. The 
maximum flood of the Little River has 
been measured by the United States 
Army engineers as 647,000 second-feet 
of water. That is more water than was 
ever measured on either the Mississippi 
or the Missouri above their juncture, and 
yet the bed of the Little River can ac- 
commodate but a fraction of the water 
easily carried by the channel of either of 
those two streams. Truly this Texas 
stream must owe its name to the fact that 
it is too little to carry the water. 

The committee was undoubtedly im- 
pressed with the violence of the floods 
in the Middle West last spring. This ap- 
propriation bill contains funds for many 
projects to the upper reaches of the Mis- 
souri and its tributaries. I do not con- 
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demn these projects. Iam sure they are 
needed. I shall gladly support them, but 
I call attention to two indisputable facts: 
First, the greatest record flow on the 
Missouri River is only 591,000 second feet, 
or more than 50,000 second feet less than 
the measured record flow of the Little 
River; and, second, that although hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of Federal 
money has already been spent and other 
hundreds of millions are by this very bill 
committed to be spent on flood-control 
structures on that drainage basin, not 
one dollar of Federal money has ever 
been spent in the construction of any 
project in the whole Little River basin. 

I realize that the Bureau of the Budget 
has also repeatedly overlooked this vi- 
tally needed project. We have not, how- 
ever, had an opportunity to present the 
need to that agency. They “move in 
mysterious ways their wonders to per- 
form,” and the committee has in this very 
bill inserted a number of nonbudgeted 
items. ; 

I must, therefore, lay these facts be- 
fore you, my colleagues, and solicit your 
interest and cooperation in behalf of the 
worst flooded valley in the United States. 
A valley that has no well financed organ- 
ization to constantly plead its case. A 
valley inhabited by the little people of 
America who are struggling against over- 
whelming odds. I plead with you to give 
those little people protection at the ear- 
liest opportunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. ScrIvNER]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, with 
the flood of oratory about flood control, 
my remarks may seem to be anticlimax; 
yet the subject is important to the peo- 
ple of America, the taxpayers who are 
affected. 

Probably most of you have not paid a 
great deal of attention to the language 
in the report found on page 16, relating 
to the Panama Canal, and the fact that, 
although the law provides for a maxi- 
mum rate of a dollar per ton per loaded 
ship, and less for those in water ballast, 
the present rate for the usage of the 
Panama Canal is now fixed at 90 cents 
per ton. That means that the operating 
expense of the Panama Canal is between 
$300,000 and $600,000 a year less than 
the amount received from toll charges. 
There is not any reason why the tax- 
payers of America should be subsidizing 
the shipping interests, not only of Amer- 
ica, but particularly of foreign countries, 
at this stage of the game. About half 
of the ships going through the Panama 
Canal are other than American registry. 
There is no reason why, if he would, the 
President of the United States could not 
increase this toll rate without any delay. 
I am taking this opportunity of asking 
my friends on the Democratic side of the 
House who may have some little influ- 
ence with the President, as head of their 
administration, to call this matter to his 
attention, asking him to exercise his 
authority to raise the toll rates on the 
Panama Canal to the full maximum of 
$1 per ton, thereby bringing in to the 
Treasury more than enough to offset the 
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deficit of operating the Panama Canal 
and possibly leave a few dollars to apply 
upon the huge investment which we have 
there. It is not a hard job to do. It 
could be done in a matter of 30 minutes 
or an hour, at the most, and would be a 
great relief to the taxpayers of this Na- 
tion. Not only that, I feel that with the 
increases in costs that are bound to come 
with some of the rebuilding and recon- 
struction that must take place in the 
Panama Canal, there will eventually 
arise the necessity for an even greater 
toll charge for the use of this passage- 
way. We, therefore, suggest that the 
legislative committees of the House and 
the Senate consider immediately this 
matter so that there will be no undue 
delay in presenting this question of 
increasing the toll charge on the Panama 
Canal. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I am glad to yield 
to my colleague from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. The gentleman has 
made a very fair statement; but I am 
informed, although I do not know, that 
the Panama Canal has never been self- 
sustaining. Does the gentleman know 
whether that is correct or not? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. You will find in 
General Mahaffie’s statement in the 
hearings, at page 601, that this year the 
operating expense will be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $300,000 more than 
the income from tolls, and he antici- 
pated the loss would rise to a figure of 
$600,000 next year. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. Just as a 
matter of information, were there any 
treaty arrangements with other nations 
with regard to the question of tolls? 

Mr SCRIVNER. No statement was 
made in the hearings us to whether tolls 
were effected by treaties or whether they 
were fixed by this statutory authority. It 
may be the gentleman can find it in the 
hearings if he wishes. There is a full 
discussion of the subject. Also in the 
hearings he will find the number of ships 
using the Canal, the nations from which 
they emanated, the flag they flew. 
There were sOme one-thousand-nine- 
hundred-odd American ships, 892 British, 
and the rest are scattered among vari- 
ous countries. 

Mr. REED of New York. I wonder if 
we are getting similar concessions on 
canals controlled by other governments. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I have no informa- 
tion on that, but judging from the gen- 
eral trend of things I would say that we 
are not getting similar concessions. My 
recollection is that some attempt was 
made for reciprocal use by our ships in 
Suez without success. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks at this point of the 
Recorp on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
the appropriation of $4,138,000 for Los 
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Angeles River is not enough in view of 
the amount raised by taxation by Los 
Angeles County flood district. How 
many other counties in the Nation are 
doing as much? 

Flood-control work in Los Angeles 
County is performed by two agencies: 

First. The Corps of Engineers, which 
is charged with expending to best ad- 
vantage the funds for flood-control work 
made available to them as a result of 
your appropriations. 

Second. The Los Angeles County flood- 
control district, which has charge of 
flood-control work financed from reve- 
nues received from its taxpayers and the 
State of California. Permit me to re- 
view the funds budgeted by the Federal 
and local agencies for flood-control work 
in our county during the last 2 years and 
that proposal for the next year: 


Fiscal] 
year 
1947 


Fisca! | Proposed 
year fiscal year 
1948 1949 
Federal funds, ex- 
nded by Corps of 5 
NID, dts anshivee $3, 898, 000) $5, 931, 000) $4, 138, 000 
Local funds, expended 
by Los Angeles 
County flood-contro] 
district: 
Local contribution 
to Federal proj- 
ts £54,856) 765, 583) 2, 298, 000 


isting works. .....| 1,363, 151) 1, 468, 919) 1,871, 104 
Other flood contro] 
1, 571, 509) 2, 418, 703/13, 303, 177 


3, 789, 516} 4, 653, 205)! 7, 472, 281 
1 Includes $1,388,£00 of State funds allocated to district. 


Could anything be more convincing 
than this tabulation to prove that Los 
Angeles is by no means asking Congress 
to relieve it of all its flood problems? The 
Board of Supervisors of the Los Angeles 
County Flood Control District has, for 
years levied the maximum tax rate per- 
mitted by law in an effort to expedite the 
flood protection of its citizens at the earli- 
est possible date. The State of California 
has joined in this effort through the ap- 
propriation of millions of dollars for the 
purpose of meeting the local require- 
ments for Federal projects in the State. 
Is there any other area in the Nation 
that can show a better record in coping 
with its flood-control problems? Do you 
know of any area similar in size in the 
Nation that faces a greater menace from 
flood hazard than Los Angeles County? 
Do you believe it would be right to appro- 
priate but $4,138,000 there when the 
actual needs are for nearly six times this 
amount and the county, through its 
flood-control district, is doing all that it 
can to reach this goal: 

In the opinion of the flood-control en- 
gineers of Los Angeles County, the 
amount of Federal funds that should be 
appropriated for the next fiscal year is 
$23,376,000. 

The budget before you includes for 
Los Angeles County only one item, of 
$4,138,000, according to published no- 
tices, which is intended for the improve- 
ment of 14% miles of the Los Angeles Riv- 
er upstream from Tujunga Wash, and 
the reconstruction of a bridge at Fire- 
stone Boulevard, with appurtenant chan- 
nel paving. We fully concur in the need 
for this improvement but. will not dwell 
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upon it further since the justification for 
it has been presented by the Corps of En- 
gineers. It may be of interest to note, 
however, that the local contributions re- 
quired for acquisition of right-of-way 
and reconstruction of highway bridges 
on this work will amount to $1,197,000 
which is being financed in the county’s 
flood-control district budget for the com- 
ing year. 

May I close this statement by sum- 
marizing the needs of Los Angeles County 
for Federal flood-control appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1949, as follows: 

Los Angeles-San Gabriel Basin 

and Ballona Creek: 

Whittier Narrows Dam 
Los Angeles River 
Lopez flood-control basin... 
Tujunga Wash 
Compton Creek 
Sawtelle-Westwood 
Planning 


$8, 000, 000 
4, 150, 000 
750, 000 


Santa Ana River Basin: San An- 
tonio flood-control basin 


Grand total 23, 376, 000 


Gentlemen, all that we ask is that, 
recognizing the potential flood menace 
that exists in Los Angeles County, the 
tremendous population that is expanding 
into potential flood disaster zones there; 
the magnitude of the flood-control 
projects that 7 years ago were authorized 
for this county; and the efforts that the 
county is itself making to improve these 
conditions, you grant appropriations for 
flood-control work there that, in rea- 
sonable period of time, will give real 
protection, and not temporize with this 
problem. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Szety-Brown]. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
I have asked for this time in order that 
I might be permitted to ask the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. ENcEL] certain 
questions. 

I am concerned in particular with item 
No. 9 as described on page 294 of the 
hearings before the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations on the 
Civil Functions Department of the Army 
appropriation bill for 1949. 

On January 27, 1948, I addressed a 
letter to him. I read from this letter: 
Hon. ALBERT J. ENGEL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on War 
Department Military Functions and 
War Department Civil Functions, 
Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, Washington, 
D. Cc 


My Dear CoLieacuve: As you Know, an 
item of $320,000 is included in the budget 
estimate of the Army engineers for flood con- 
trol general, for Norwich, Conn. 

The project in question was authorized in 
the 1941 Flood Control Act, and is part of 
the Thames River development. It consists 
of channel improvement :f Shetucket River 
immediately upstream from its conflux with 
the Yantic River at Norwich, and it pro- 
vides for deepening and widening of a ledge- 
rock constriction in the channel. 

The project will be 70 percent complete 
with funds available through 1948, and the 
amount requested in the 1949 budget is 
principally for reck excavation and to make 
final payment under the existing contract. 
The total estimated cost of the project at 
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Norwich was $1,044,000, and the amount 
allotted to date is $724,000. 

It is my hope that your committee will be 
pleased to act favorably on this matter so 
that this project may be completed. 

Such advices as you might care to give me 
on this matter would be very much appre- 
ciated by me. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Horace SEELY-Brown, Jr., 
Member of Congress, Second 
Connecticut District. 


This project is one of the most impor- 
tant units in the comprehensive plan for 
protection against flood damage to the 
city of Norwich. This city suffered dam- 
ages of nearly $2,000,000 during the ficod 
of 1938. The completion of this project 
will do much to eliminate further 
damage. 

I am disturbed to find that my letter 
of January 27 was not made a part of 
the permanent record of the hearings. 
In order to make the record completely 
clear, I would appreciate having your 
advices at this time as to why the funds, 
namely $320,000 in total, needed to com- 
plete this project, were eliminated from 
this appropriation bill. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. When I 
went over this project with the engineers 
prior to the time that we took it up in 
the committee with regard to cutting 
$100,000,000 from the total, I was advised 
by the engineers that we could take this 
$320,000 out of the budget because of the 
fact that the local community had not 
met its obligations with regard to coop- 
eration on this project. That is the note 
I have in front of me on this project. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I thank the 
gentleman and yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Connecticut yields back 1 minute. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Ohio |Mr. Brexm]. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say a few words in behalf of the vet- 
erans of World War II who reside in the 
District of Columbia. Certain States, 
including Ohio, have voted a bonus, or 
submitted the question to the voters and 
they voted in favor of paying a bonus to 
World War II veterans. I think it no 
more than right, since the question can- 
not be submitted to the folks of the 
District because unfortunately they are 
not voters, that legislation should be pre- 
sented to this Congress and that we sub- 
stitute for the voters of the States and 
the nonvoters of the District, in deciding 
this question of whether the veterans 
of the District should receive a bonus. 
It seems to me no more than right and 
proper that the veterans of the District 
of Columbia receive the same treatment 
as the veterans of the 48 States of the 
Union. I will wait a day or so and if 
the chairman or some member of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee does not 
offer legislation dealing with this subject, 
then I intend to offer a bill patterned 
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along the lines of the Ohio statute deal- 
ing with this subject. It is bad enough 
to discriminate against the bona fide vet- 
erans of the District by denying them a 
vote without further discriminating by 
denying them the chance to obtain a 
bonus. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. LECompTE]. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this opportunity to commend the 
chairman and the members of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the 
Civil Functions of the War Department 
because this committee has really per- 
formed a very valuable service and has 
done it in a magnificent way. The com- 
mittee listened diligently and attentively 
to requests from all quarters of the coun- 
try seeking flood relief, reclamation, 
navigation, soil conservation, and hydro- 
electric power appropriations, and out of 
all of the requests, with and without 
Budget approval, the committee has 
been able to reduce the President’s 
budget substantially below the figures 
submitted by the Director of the Budget 
and still has been able to present to the 
House of Representatives a complete 
flood-control—waterpower—bill that, in 
my opinion, generally speaking, will have 
the approval of the country as a whole. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to express to the 
committee my appreciation for the sym- 
pathetic interest that it has shown in the 
difficulty we are having in the Des Moines 
River Valley in Iowa. There is not a 
valley on the face of the earth as rich as 
that valley, nor is there one that as of 
the present time produces as much per 
acre of agricultural products, one that is 
contributing more to the world supply 
of food, as the Des Moines River Valley. 
Last year this valley suffered a terribly 
disastrous flood which washed out thou- 
sands of acres of corn in June, caused 
the death of four persons at Ottumwa, 
Iowa, and resulted in physical damage 
in the city of Ottumwa, Iowa, alone, of 
$11,500,000 as estimated by the staff of 
the United States Army engineers. This 
does not take into consideration any 
direct damages. For example, the great 
industrial plants were shut down for a 
week or 10 days, not a wheel was able 
to turn, and these losses were not taken 
into consideration. The damages to 
crops washed out along the river have 
never been fully computed, and damages 
in other cities than the one I have 
enumerated have never been computed. 
I feel deep appreciation, and I believe the 
people of the State of Iowa realize that 
the Eightieth Congress has a sympa- 
thetic interest and is conscious of the 
needs of our great State. Down through 
the war years, year after year, the State 
of Iowa produced 10 percent of the basic 
food products of the United States. 

The flood problem along the Des 
Moines River and other rivers is some- 
thing we have not been able to handle 
ourselves and, therefore, we have come 
to the Federal Government for help. 
The Army engineers, after careful study, 
have come to our aid and recommended 
an appropriation in this bill which covers 
an item of $700,000 for initial construc- 
tion work on the Red Rock Dam and 
reservoir along the Des Moines River. 
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This, of course, only involves. initial 
work. There are alternate sites under 
consideration by the Army engineers at 
the present time. Complete construc- 
tion work will not be undertaken until a 
decision is made by General Wheeler of 
the Army engineers, as to the correct and 
proper site for the dam. However, the 
$700,000 carried in this bill will be suffi- 
cient for this year with a little balance 
which I trust will be made available from 
the unexpended planning fund provided 
last year to enable the Army engineers 
to start construction work on the great 
Red Rock Reservoir, such work to con- 
sist of land clearance, access roads, 
temporary buildings, and possibly the re- 
moval or changing of some transmission 
lines. This, above all, is most convincing 
to the State of Iowa that the great Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and particu- 
larly the Subcommittee on Flood Con- 
trol, is interested in the welfare of the 
people along the Des Moines River of 
Iowa. 

I appreciate the fact that the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Michigan, Congressman ALBERT 
ENGEL, last summer visited the flood- 
devastated area, the city of Ottuma, and 
the vaHey where the river overflowed, 
and has shown that he is conscious of 
and has a sympathetic interest in the 
welfare of this region in southeastern 
Iowa, and we feel deeply grateful to him. 
We want him to visit Iowa often, and 
the same invitation is extended ‘to all 
members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

In all I think that there will be ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 for initial con- 
struction work on the Red Rock Reser- 
voir when the proper site has been deter- 
mined by Gen. R. A. Wheeler and his 
staff. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. WeELcH]. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, among 
the most important civil functions of the 
War Department is the work of the Corps 
of Army Engineers on flood control. In- 
cluded in this bill are items relating to 
Folsom Dam and the Cherry River proj- 
ects in California. The Cherry River 
project is to become an.integrated part 
of San Francisco-Modesto-Turlock flood- 
control, water, and power project. The 
Folsom multiple dam, in keeping with the 
President’s policy, will become an inte- 
grated part of the Central Valley project. 

Flood control, as it applies to semi- 
arid California, means conservation of 
snow and rain waters which normally 
come to that State during the short sea- 
son from October to April. To hold 
these waters for beneficial usage instead 
of permitting them to run unharnessed, 
and at times cause great damage in their 
mad rush to the Pacific Ocean, means 
that dams, including dams for multiple 
purposes are imperatively necessary. 
Such dams will serve a dual purpose. 
They will not only protect valuable farm 
lands, but they will assist in meeting the 
critical shortage of power. 

California not only is suffering from 
the greatest drought in her history, but 
it also suffers from a severe shortage 
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of power from one end of the State to 
the other. The greatly increased de- 
mands for both water and power pri- 
marily have been caused by the tre- 
mendous increase in population taking 
place in California. In 1940, the Census 
Bureau reported the population of Cali- 
fornia to be 6,907,370 persons. Between 
July 1, 1940, and July 1, 194%, the popu- 
lation increased 43 percent to 9,876,000. 
In the single year from July 1, 1946, to 
July 1, 1947, the State’s population in- 
‘creased over 350,000 persons, which 
means an increase of almost: 1,000 per 
day. It is, therefore, imperative that 
every acre-foot of water in the State of 
California should be impounded for ag- 
ricultural, industrial, and domestic use, 
and that every potential kilowatt of 
hydroelectric power should be developed, 
either by private capital or public en- 
terprise, to meet this enormous unprece- 
dented shift in population which has 
been taking place in such a short period 
of time. 

Mr. Chairman, this population move- 
ment exceeds any other population 
change that has taken place throughout 
our entire history in a similar length of 
time. It is a condition over which the 
State of California has no control. 

The already serious shortage of water 
and power caused by the population in- 
crease is further aggravated by the 
dryest winter in California’s recorded 
weather history. The situation has be- 
come so grave that the Governor of Cali- 
fornia has declared an emergency, the 
first result of which is that nearly one- 
half of the counties of California are 
browned out. Every possible step hu- 
manly possible is being taken to conserve 
both water and power. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost impor- 
tance, Mr. Chairman, that these impor- 
tant flood-control projects be carried 
forward at the earliest possible moment 
to avoid future catastrophes of this kind. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from South Carolina 
{Mr. Bryson]. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


USING FOOD RESOURCES TO MEET FOOD NEEDS 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
just read a remarkable testimonial to the 
South. It is by a northern gentleman 
who apparently has never seen the South. 
Nor apparently has he seen much of this 
country’s vast and diversified resources 
and economy. This is what he says: 


If the people down South, instead of using 
oleomargarine or no spread at all, would use 
dairy products, they would have the will to 
live, the will to build schools and educate 
their children, without trying to draw on 
States like New York and Wisconsin. They 
will want to do things and they will look like 
people who can do things when they begin 
using dairy products in the South. They 
should have milk bars and ice-cream parlors 
instead of soda fountains and drinking Coca- 
Cola. They should be using dairy products 
three times a day and should be producing it 
in their own community, 
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That effusion appears in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp of February 23, 1948, page 
1554, under the name of Representative 
CHESTER H. Gross, of Pennsylvania. 

I thought Pennsylvania had gotten 
over this kind of silly talk long ago. Only 
recently, in fact, Pennsylvania’s people, 
acting through the courts and the legis- 
lature, became so sick and tired of it that 
they forced a dairy-bloc legislature to 
drastically lower license fees on mar- 
garine. As a result the number of retail 
stores in the Keystone State selling mar- 
garine now is five times the number that 
were selling it before the court and the 
legislature acted. 

They like margarine in Pennsylvania. 
Why not? It is a good, pure food prod- 
uct. At the national average of con- 
sumption Pennsylvania is using at least 
115,000,000 pounds of margarine every 12 
months. Practically no butter is made in 
Pennsylvania. 

In Bible times the Canaanites hit upon 
a wonderful expedient to keep them safe 
from harm. They set up a large golden 
calf and worshipped it. We know that 
this happened, because the people who 
caught them at it and took over the coun- 
try wrote it down as a lesson. 

I have a suggestion to make to the 
good people of Pennsylvania, taken from 
the philosophy expressed by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gross], 
and another knight of the butter-knife 
recently, in this august Chamber. I 
suggest that the great steel and indus- 
trial might and genius of the Keystone 
State be respectfully drawn to a halt. 
Let them abandon their business of mak- 
ing the sinews of modern civilization and 
turn to the creation of a gigantic iron 
cow. Let the skilled workers of -Pitts- 
burgh, 84 percent of whose families, on 
a national average, use Margarine on 
their tables, be entrusted with this mon- 
umental task. Let the iron Bossy be 
painted yellow, the color of artificially 
colored butter, and let all good Penn- 
Sylvanians fall down and worship it, or 
be declared guilty of high treason. For 
this is exactly what the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gross] and the Penn- 
Sylvania butter bloc would have them do 
and the whole country do. After all the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gross] considers, so it appears, that the 
0.002 percent of his State’s population 
whose farms sell butterfat are more im- 
portant than the 99.998 percent who do 
other things for a living. 

I have nothing against Bossy. She 
is a most useful part of our food supply 
and our economy. Yet I object to this 
worship of the golden cow. The butter 
boys would have us believe that the 
golden cow is a kind of idol, a god, to 
be worshiped without question. Has 
the golden cow produced a third less 
butter than before the war so that there 
is a scarcity of butter? Let no one ques- 
tion her right to the votes of Congress. 
Has the golden cow refused to make more 
butter in the interest of bigger profits 
from milk and cheese and ice cream? 
Step up, pay your $1 a pound for her 
product—artificially colored—and keep 
silence. Does the golden cow demand 
that, even if you cannot get butter, 
margarine be taxed and taxed off every 
counter in the country? That is the 
logic of the golden cow. 
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The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Gross] has insulted the South. We 
are used to that, although it is strange 
that farmers in one part of the country 
should find themselves being taxed and 
insulted by one who calls himself a rep- 
resentative of farmers from - another. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gross] asks that we cease using marga- 
rine, a product of cottonseed oil, and 
patronize butter. We ask only that we 
be allowed to patronize what we please. 
If Mrs. Housewife, Southern or Northern, 
wants butter, I shall be the first to help 
her toit. If she chooses margarine, that 
is her privilege and without that very 
essential privilege our entire system of 
enterprise and business progress is be- 
come a Socialist state. I know of no 
other product taxed with the sole real 
purpose of forcing the consumer to buy 
another. Yet that is exactly what the 
Federa! antimargarine law does. Im- 
agine what a mooing there would be 
from the golden cow if anyone dared 
suggest, for an instant, and, in all fair- 
ness, butter also be taxed. And I would 
be the first to resist such an attempt. 

Let us look again at Mr. Gross’ State. 
In Pennsylvania today are more than 
10,000,000 persons. Well over two-thirds 
of them live in urban places. They work 
for wages and salaries. They buy their 
food at the corner grocery. To them, 
margarine has become an indispensable 
part of their diet. It has the same, or 
better, nutritional value as the best but- 
ter. See the report in the American 
Medical Association Journal, February 
7, 1948. It offers them some relief from 
pressure on the family food budget. And 
not to be overlooked—it supplies a gap 
in the diet which has been created in 
large part by the dairy industry’s in- 
ability to increase butter production. 
Pennsylvania produced a total of only 
17,805,000 pounds of butter in 1946. That 
was less than 2 pounds per Pennsylva- 
nian, and only a fifth of the relatively low 
national per capita rate. 

I am not taking the great State of 
Benjamin Franklin as the only example 
of the golden cow’s domain. So long 
as Federal law taxes and restricts mar- 
garine, the golden cow is receiving the 
unthinking worship her keepers demand 
from every State in the Nation. 

But lately there has been a great res- 
tiveness throughout the land of the 
golden cow. Hundreds of newspapers 
have actually come right out and said 
that the golden cow was going too far. 
Millions of consumers found themselves 
going to the trouble of mixing margarine 
in their own kitchens, and, in this day 
of modern pure food packaging and serv- 
ice, they want to know why they should 
pay this tribute. Thousands of small 
grocery stores find themselves hemmed 
in by Government red tape and regula- 
tions and severe license fees simply be- 
cause they choose to offer margarine to 
their customers, and this is their tribute. 

Every food store is her tax-collector’s 
office, every pound of this table spread is 
taxed to her edification. But still, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, she cannot produce more butter. 

No wonder there are at this moment 
more bills than ever before in this House 
to repeal or modify the discriminatory, 
costly antimargarine law. No wonder 
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men in both parties, in all sections, are 
giving their support to this movement. 
It is high time that this tribute to the 
golden cow come to a speedy and un- 
regretted end. 

For this is a national, not a sectional 
or even a Pennsylvania issue. This is an 
issue of the consumer. It is not an 
issue of party or of class. It is not an 
issue of farmer against user. It is purely 
an issue of the overwhelming mass of the 
people of this country, and the over- 
whelming repugnance of this country to 
flagrant monopoly and discrimination, 
as against the selfish interest of a very 
small but well-organized group. 

I heartily agree with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gross] that the 
country should have more good milk and 
ice cream. The nutritionists say that is 
a good thing, and the Department of 
Agriculture has gone so far as to set a 
goal of about 653 pounds per person for 
the consumption of milk and whole milk 
products. We are still a long way—85 
pounds—from achieving that goal. 
Meanwhile, only about 14 percent of our 
total dairy operation is butter. Why, 
then, this devotion to the golden cow? 
From the standpoint of the dairy indus- 
try’s contribution to our national nutri- 
tion, it is a false god indeed. 

We are asked to cease from spreading 
margarine on our bread and take up $1 
butter. Well, in 1846 the South Atlantic 
States together put 27 percent of our 
milk supply into butter. At the same 
time our friends in Wisconsin put in less 
than 2 percent of theirs. In South Caro- 
lina. we produce per capita more butter 
than New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Hampshire, and 12 other States. Six 
Southern States, including South Caro- 
lina, produced in 1946 between 5 and 10 
paunds per capita, while 4 more produced 
between 10 and 15. -Only 11 States pro- 
duced more than that. The South is 
well represented in the butter-producing 
set. 

But we are interested in a fair deal for 
all parts of our agriculture and industry. 
In 1946 this country produced 3,447,000 
tons of cottonseed, the equivalent of well 
over a billion pounds of cottonseed oil 
and 3,000,000,000 pounds of cottonseed 
meal. Today, cottonseed oil provides 
nearly as many units of food-fat nutri- 
tion as does butter. Cash income from 
cottonseed oil in the producing States 
exceeded that of butterfat by nearly six 
times. Cottonseed meal affords an in- 
dispensable contribution to critical live- 
stock and poultry feed supplies—and 
in 1944, for example, a third of the high- 
proteii: dairy ration was cottonseed or 
cottonseed meal. 

The food-fat picture is radically 
changed today from what it used to be, 
even within the memory of every Mem- 
ber of this House. Today vegetable oils 
provide the major part of the food-fat 
supply. Without them we would have a 
fats and oils shortage of frightening size. 
Butterfat, useful as it is, now contributes 
only a part, and not a major part, of our 
food-fat nutrition. This is a basic change 
in our food habits arising out of improved 
use of our food resources. 

In these days of increasing pressure on 
our agricultural resources we are becom- 
ing aware of the tremendous importance 
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of utilizing cheaper and equally effective 
methods of producing food. Margarine, 
made from vegetable oils, is a shining 
casein point. It is no accident that mar- 
garine is as popular as it is today. It is 
inevitable that, under the free workings 
of our system of enterprise, it should be, 
for margarine makes use of more efficient 
methods of providing the same nutrition 
at less cost and the same, if not better, 
nutritional results. 

This is progress. It is the kind of prog- 
ress that is absolutely necessary if we are 
to carry out our grave responsibilities as 
a nation, if we are to succeed in main- 
taining the American ‘standard of living 
under the conditions of our time. It is 
national progress that benefits the whole 
Nation. It is not progress to insist that 
one product, a minor product of one in- 
dustry, and whose distribution largely 
emanates from a relatively few areas, be 
permitted to tax another food. Who 
benefits? Not the.mass of consumers 
who pay the bill, and at the same time 
are forced to do without. 

Margarine taxes are in the same cate- 
gory as old-time pagan worship. They 
are a kind of superstition—the outworn, 
antiquated superstition that one small 
group can ride roughshod over the others 
at the expense of the general welfare, 
and thet one section of this country has 
the right to exact tribute from another 
section or class. Far from trying to draw 
on States like Wisconsin and New York, 
as my colleague from Pennsylvania 
implies, the South is increasingly de- 
veloping its resources so as to provide 
more for more people at less cost. How 
many Southern products are staples else- 
where? Interstate trade is a foundation- 
stone in our country’s prosperity and 
greatness. It was one of the basic issues 
on which the Constitution and. Union 
were erected. Today there persists a 
dangerous reliance. on interstate trade 
barriers to provide unsound protection 
against competition. The State of 
Washington has raised a high barrier 
against margarine, a product of the 
South and Midwest, but we have not -re- 
taliated against Washington’s apples and 
other widely used products. The State 
of Ohio is a great manufacturer of rayon, 
but. our cotton States do not propose to 
erect a tariff against. rayon -though ‘it is 
a sharp competitor with cotton. Vast 
quantities of products flow between the 
States, cheapening costs and making 
possible our enormous productive ca- 
pacity. Only one is singled out for re- 
strictive tax treatment, and that is mar- 
garine. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania would have us turn the clock of our 
own interstate trade back to the dim time 
when nations wrongly thought they 
could increase their wealth by forbidding 
the importation of products of other na- 
tions, just as England once outlawed 
calico—and then turned around and be- 
came the greatest cotton fabric supplier, 
for her time, of any country in the world. 

The restrictive tax on margarine is a 
positive deterrent to progressive agricul- 
ture, trade, and adequate nutrition. It 
violates not only the principle of inter- 
state trade but also the principle of free 
opportunity to produce a thing that is 
needed, and produce it with the same or 
improved quality and at less cost. How a 


-It has not made butter cheaper. 
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tax on margarine can, as the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania seems to think, aid 
the well-being of the South or any other 
community is beyond my understanding, 
and that of the millions of American con- 
sumers who have stood this margarine 
tax nonsense long enough. 

Insults at the South have no point. 
The margarine movement is a national, 
not a southern movement. It is bi- 
partisan and it represents the great ma- 
jority. We regret that the butter bloc 
sees fit to smear the soft drink indus- 
try. Nor is it clear why soda fountains 
are inferior to milk bars. But this is 
all of a piece with the cobwebby philoso- 
phy that would put a golden cow across 
every route of trade, that would block 
all progress so that one industry might 
be served just as in medieval times fool- 
ish kings were given the power to im- 
poverish their own subjects and fill their 
own coffers. 

Fortunately, one ray of light, has 
refuted the gentleman in his own State. 
A Member from Pennsylvania has in- 
troduced a bill calling for drastic modi- 
fication of taxes on margarine. It is a 
consumer bill. It has strong support 
from both parties throughout the Con- 
gress. Wild assertions and demagogic 
attempts to set up the idol of the golden 
cow in this Congress are in contrast to 
the thousands of letters We are receiv- 
ing from individuals throughout the 


-land who demand something be done to 


provide margarine relief. 
May the day of the golden cow soon 
be over. She is a faithless, un-Christian 


‘goddess. All attempts to artificially re- 


strict trade in someone’s selfish interest 
have proved vain; and so shall it be for 
the margarine tax. The margarine law 
has not increased the supply of butter. 
It has 
not checked the steadily mounting con- 
sumption of margarine nor its recogni- 
tion by science and food experts alike 
as a pure and nutritious food. It has 
not provided any real revenue. It has 
not made our Government better, or 
more efficient; or more useful. It has 
not helped anything because monopolies 
have no concern with public welfare. 

It is the profitable task of this Con- 
gress to abolish margarine taxes im- 
mediately. I am proud to take part.. It 
is a stroke that will benefit not just the 
South, but the East, the North, the West. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Corps OF ENGINEERS 
RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD CONTROL 


To be immediately available and to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Army and the supervision of the Chief 
of Engineers, and to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That the services of 
such additional technical and clerical per- 
sonnel as the Secretary of the Army may 
deem necessary may be employed only in the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, to carry into 
effect the various appropriations for rivers 
and harbors and flood control, surveys, and 
preparation for and the consideration of 
river and harbor and flood-control estimates 
and bills, to be paid from such appropria- 
tions: Provided further, That the expendi- 
tures on this account for the fiscal year 1949 
shall not exceed $1,250,000, and the Secre- 
tary of the Army shall each year, in the 
budget, report to Congress the number 
of persons so employed, their duties, and the 
amount paid to each: Provided further, That 
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the various appropriations for rivers and har- 
bors and flood control may be used for the 
purchase, in the fiscal year 1949, of 500 pas- 
senger motor vehicles (of which 356 shall be 
for replacement only) and 10 motorboats, 
and the purchase (not to exceed 7), mainte- 
nance, repair, and operation of aircraft. 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had a good 
deal of discussion on the question of 
public versus private power development 
this afternoon. Last evening I heard 
over the radio an announcement that 
the Governor of the great State of Cali- 
fornia had found it necessary to impose 
a brown-out in seven counties through- 
out the State of California to conserve 
electricity in that State. 

That announcement brought to mind 
the fact that the residents of the State 
of Connecticut were in a very fortunate 
position insofar as having an ample sup- 
ply of electricity is concerned. We 
have not asked for nor have we received 
a single dollar of Rural Electrification 
Administration money, nor is there a 
single line of REA wire within the con- 
fines of the State of Connecticut. We 
do have, however, a sound system of 
privately owned but State-controlled 
public utilities. The electric-light and 


power companies within the State of 
Connecticut have been developed by pri- 
vate capital under our free private-enter- 
prise system. It is a matter of record not 
a single one of the great war industries 
were closed down for as much as an hour 
during the war period because of the lack 


of power. Two of the largest power 
companies in Connecticut are right now 
expanding their plants and equipment. 
Something over $10,000,000 will be spent 
by these companies for expansion pur- 
poses during the coming year. 

Recently my attention was called to 
a chart prepared by the Edison Electric 
Institute. This chart showed the gen- 
erating capacity of all électric power 
Plants contributing to the public power 
supply in the United States. 

This graph showed, first, capacity 
owned by the tax-paying, business- 
managed companies; second, municipali- 
ties; third, cooperatives, power districts, 
State projects; fourth, federally owned 
projects. 

The taxpaying, business-managed com- 
panies were installing hydroelectric ca- 
pacity at a very uniform rate from 1920 
to 1932. During this period they in- 
stalled slightly over 4,800,000 kilowatts 
or an average of 400,000 kilowatts a year. 
From 1932 to 1947—and I might point 
out that the Federal Power Act was 
passed by Congress in 1935—they only 
installed 550,000 kilowatts. The post- 
war period indicates an improvement 
but still less than half of the 1920 to 1932 
rate of growth. The major part of the 
growth in hydroelectric capacity from 
1935 on has been in socialized Federal 
projects under the planning and control 
of the United States‘Engineer Corps and 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the TVA. 
The same holds true for the scheduled 
installations during the next 5 years. 
The difficulties encountered by the 
Georgia Power Co. in getting approval 
for the completion of their Furman 
Shoals plant and the present difficulties 
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of the Holyoke Water Power Co., of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., illustrate the difficulties 


‘imposed on further private development 


of hydro. 

Connecticut has no huge fast-running 
streams but private capital has in the 
years past developed the power possibili- 
ties of the streams we do have. But in 
addition to the hydro plants the Con- 
necticut companies have built modern 
steam plants. 

It is a tragedy that any State should 
have to have a brownout because of the 
lack of hydroelectric.energy which was 
brought about by a drought. Before we 
spend huge sums of the taxpayers’ money 
to further expand the development of 
hydro plants, we should certainly make 
sure that we are not going to drive the 
privately owned companies out of the 
areas in which we may build federally 
owned hydro projects. Either the pri- 
vately owned companies must be per- 
mitted to grow and prosper or we will 
face-the necessity of having the Federal 
Government embarking on a program 
of building steam plants as well as hydro. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Has the gentleman 
any figures that he could give the House 
as to the amount of taxes that private 
enterprise in the electric power field pay 
into your State treasury of Connecticut? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I do not 
have the figures readily available as to 
the amount of taxes that private enter- 
prise in the electric-power field paid 
into the Treasury of the State of Con- 
necticut, but I do know that these pri- 
vately owned companies throughout the 
State paid a total tax—local, State, and 
National—of approximately $12,000,000 
last year. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RIVERS AND HARBORS 

Maintenance and improvement of existing 
river and harbor works: For the preservation 
and maintenance of existing river and harbor 
works, and for the prosecution of such proj- 
ects heretofore authorized as may be most 
desirable in the interests of commerce and 
navigation; for survey of northern and north- 
western lakes and other boundary and con- 
necting waters as heretofore authorized, in- 
cluding the preparation, correction, printing, 
and issuing of charts and bulletins, and the 
investigation of lake levels; for prevention 
of obstructive and injurious deposits within 
the harbor and adjacent waters of New York 
City; for expenses of the California Débris 
Commission in carrying on the work author- 
ized by the act approved March 1, 1893, as 
amended (33 U. 8S. C. 661, 678, and 683); for 
removing sunken vessels or craft obstructing 
or endangering navigation as authorized by 
law; for operating and maintaining, keeping 
in repair, gnd continuing in use without in- 
terruption any lock, canal (except the Pan- 
ama Canal), canalized river, or other public 
works for the use and benefit of navigation 
belonging to the United States; for payment 
annually of tuition fees of not to exceed 100 
student officers of the Corps of Engineers 


-at civil technical institutions under the pro- 


visions of section 127a of the National De- 
fense Act, as amended (10 U. S. C. 535); for 
examinations, surveys, and contingencies of 
rivers and harbors; for the execution of de- 
tailed investigations and the preparation of 
plans and specifications for projects hereto- 
fore or hereafter authorized; for printing and 
binding and office supplies and equipment 
required in the Office of the Chief of Engi- 
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neers to carry out the purposes of this appro- 
priation, including such printing, either dur- 
ing a recess or session of Congress, of surveys 
authorized by law, and such surveys as may 
be printed during a recess of Congress shall 
be printed, with illustrations, as documents 
of the next succeeding session of Congress: 
Provided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be expended for any preliminary ex- 
amination, survey, project, or estimate not 
authorized by law; $151,831,300: Provided fur- 
ther, That from this appropriation the Sec- 
retary of the Army may, in his discretion and 
on the recommendation of the Chief of Engi- 
neers based on the recommendation by the 
Board of Rivers and Harbors in the review of 
a report or reports authorized by law, expend 
such sums as may be necessary for the main- 
tenance of harbor channels provided by a 
State, municipality, or other public agency, 
outside of harbor lines and serving essential 
needs of general commerce and navigation, 
such work to be subject to the conditions 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers in 
his report or reports thereon: Provided fur- 
ther, That not to exceed $3,000 of the amount 
herein appropriated shall be available for 
the support and maintenance of the Perma- 
nent International Commission of the Con- 
gresses of Navigation and for the payment 
of the expenses of the properly accredited 
delegates of the United States to the meeting 
of the Congresses and of the Commission. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amenament offered by Mr. NicHotson: On 


page 7, line 18, strike out “$151,831,300" and 
insert “$152,581,300.” 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that the 
project is not authorized by law. I with- 
hold the point of order so that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts may address 
the committee. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
assume that the gentleman from Michi- 
gan is right insofar as this concerns 
Provincetown Harbor, but he would be 
very much mistaken if he included all 
of the harbors. We have received very 
little in the rivers and harbors bills re- 
cently for river and harbor improve- 
ments in the Massachusetts area. I 
realize the gentleman from Michigan is 
talking about Provincetown, so I am go- 
ing to talk about it. 

Mr. Chairman, we are entitled to your 
consideration. I have been a Member 
of Congress just long enough to find out 
that we are sending billions of dollars to 
Europe and Asia. Then when something 
is proposed for the benefit of Province- 
town, a little town in Massachusetts, 
where they asked to have a breakwater 
put in so that they may furnish you 
people with food throughout the United 
States, then opposition is made to it. We 
raise millions of pounds of fish and our 
people go out and take their lives in 
their hands every time they go out. We 
want a breakwater in some little town in 
Massachusetts, but most of you people 
want to take care of somebody over in 
Europe or Asia or wherever it may be. 
All I asked was to give a half million 
dollars to take care of some of the proj- 
ects that we want in Massachusetts. For 
many years we have had very little ap- 
propriation from the Federal Govern- 
ment. What is the matter with we peo- 
ple in Massachusetts? Is there some- 
thing wrong with us? The gentleman 
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from Mississippi wants to feed us oil. 
Well, if you feed us oil through Penn- 
sylvania we will take it, but if he wants 
to take me up through the St. Lawrence 
and the Great Lakes and up into Canada, 
I am against it. The only thing I am 
asking you to do is to give us this half- 
million-dollar appropriation. All I am 
asking the Members of Congress to do is 
to vote for this. It has to go to the 
Senate. If the Senate does not want to 
give it to us, it is all right with me. That 
will be up to the two Senators from 
Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
NICHOLSON] has expired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I withdraw the point of order and 
I rise in opposition to the amendment, 
for two reasons. First, the committee did 
not put it in the bill. In the first place 
there was no budget estimate; in the 
second place that project is not author- 
ized by law. 
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The Army engineers say there is not 
another place on earth where the traflic 
can be transferred from. one major 
watershed to another with so much ease, 
so little expense, and with such tremen- 
dous savings in transportation costs and 
distances. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes, 
the last 5 to be reserved to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, as far 
as our side is concerned we are ready to 
vote on it. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Then, Mr. 
Chairman, I modify my request and ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto be limited to 5 minutes, to be 
used by the chairman of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is the same amendment which 
was defeated on the floor of the House 
last year and the same argument was 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. NicHOL- 
SON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN: On 
page —, line 18, strike out ‘$151,831,300” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“153,331,300: Provided further, That from 
this appropriation, $1,500,000 shall be uti- 
lized for initiation of construction of a 
waterway connecting the Tombigbee and 
Tennessee Rivers, Ala. and Miss.” 


TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE INLAND WATERWAY 


Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the amendment to which I referred a few 
moments ago. The Chief of the Army 
engineers asked for $5,735,000. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget reduced that figure 
to $1,500,000—that is the funds with 
which to start this project. I am there- 
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advanced: Just give us a little bit of 
money to start this; in other words, give 
us a little slice of ham and we will come 
for the whole hog later on. 

This project will cost $136,000,000, if 
we are going to construct it on the basis 
which sound engineering says it must be 
constructed on. It means approximate- 
ly $13,000,000 or $14,000,000 next year 
and approximately $27,000,000 for each 
of the 4 years thereafter. Let us have 
no misunderstanding about this. When 
next year rolls around we will again be 
confronted with a ceiling on appropria- 
tions, regardless of whether the Repub- 
licans are in power or the Democrats; 
and this tremendous annual appropria- 
tion for this project will come out of all 
the projects that may be put in future 
bills. It will come out of your projects, 
not out of mine, for there is not a single 
flood-control project in my district. 

I was rather surprised by my good 
friend, the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. RANKIN], and he has been a good 
friend of mine. We served together on 
the Veterans’ Committee for 842 years 
and I love him, but when you couple 
talk about the atomic plant with trans- 
portation at 4 or 5 miles an hour in an 
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fore asking for the small amount the Bu- 
reau of the Budget recommended. 

We are being asked to spend money 
all over the world. I presume it is known 
to everybody in the House that American 
money is being used today to rebuild the 
Dnieprostroy Dam in Russia, lend-lease 
money, if you please, and has been for 
some time. 

We are asked to send $570,000,000 to 
China, and -$17,000,000,000 to Europe. 
All we are asking here is for $1,500,000 to 
begin construction of one of the most 
valuable projects that has ever been pro- 
posed for the service of our own people, 
one that will benefit more people from 
Pennsylvania to Montana, from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf, than any other 
project of its kind ever proposed. 

I hope the committee will accept the 
amendment or that it will be adopted 
without a dissenting vote. 

Again I call your attention to the table, 
showing what the savings of this project 
will amount to for up-bound traffic. 
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atomic age, to furnish materials to that 
plant, it just does not make sense to me. 

I was at Oak Ridge. 

I spent 2 days at Oak Ridge in April 
1945. Seventy-five thousand people were 
living there. The houses, the schools, 
the theaters, the railroads, the water- 
works system, the electric-light system, 
everything that was built there, were 
brought into that community by rail. 
The materials to manufacture the bomb 
were brought into that place by rail. 
When I listen to the gentleman from 
Mississippi I wonder how they ever built 
the town down there or how they ever 
made the atomic bomb. 

Mr. Chairman, some reference has 
been made to oil. We had hearings in 
the Deficiency Subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, on the expor- 
tation of oil. We had people from the 
Bureau of Mines, the Departments of the 
Interior and Agriculture, and others 
there to testify. We took every one’s tes- 
timony who had anything to do with oil. 
The record shows that we are consuming 
oil much faster than we are able to pro- 
duce it. The result is a great oil shortage, 
and all the transportation in the world 
will not supply oil that does not exist. 
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We do not produce enough oil. There is 
no question about that. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the Members to 
vote against this amendment and all 
amendments which will increase the 
amounts provided in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the budget which was 
prepared and submitted had in it an in- 
significant sum of $67,000 to be used as a 
part of the advanced planning for the 
Buford Dam on the Chattahoochee River 
near Atlanta, Ga. Last year the sum of 
$250,000 was made available for this ad- 
vanced planning and is now being used. 

On page 8 of the report appears this 
language: 

While the Buford Dam may be an impor- 
tant part of the comprehensive river system 
plan for the Apalachicola, Chattahoochee, 
and Flint Rivers, its construction will pro- 
vide a source of water for the city of Atlanta 
that witnesses from that part of the coun- 
try indicate is greatly needed. The city of 
Atlanta is not, however, providing any con- 
tribution toward the construction of this 
dam, and, inasmuch as it stands to benefit 
to a great extent, it appears that some sub- 
stantial contribution should be made toward 
the ultimate cost of the dam. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I am willing, at 
any time, at any place, to take my medi- 
cine and to be dealt with on the same 
basis as everyone else. I want to ask the 


distinguished chairman of this subcom- 


mittee if there is any other instance in 
this bill where any city has been asked 
to make a contribution to any project 
because it stands to benefit from it? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, I will 
say “Yes”; that Los Angeles is making a 
contribution toward projects right along. 
May I say to the gentleman that last 
year we had up the Apalachicola-Chat- 
tahoochee system. Allatoona will be 
finished in another year, and we have 
in the bill money to start the Jim Wood- 
ruff Dam on that same river down there; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. We are 
building one dam at a time before we 
go any further on the rivers. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from Georgia that there 
are numerous flood-control projects 
throughout the country where the cities 
are making very substantial contribu- 
tions. I know that is true of some of 
the cities in Texas. I think of four at 
the moment—San Angelo Reservoir, 
Brady Creek project, Grapevine Reser- 
voir, and Hord’s Creek—and I am sure 
there are numerous others throughout 
the Nation that are making contribu- 
tions to projects from which they 
benefit. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I understand 
there are instances where contributions 
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are made by localities, but not on the 
part of the cities. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, we 
took out of this bill Norwich, Conn., be- 
cause they did not comply with require- 
ments, and that is in this very bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman for answering the question. 

I want to make this observation, that 
Atlanta is the industrial center of the 
Southeast. It made great contributions 
toward the winning of the war that we 
have just emerged from. Even now the 
Army is sending its emissaries through- 
out the United States making prelimi- 
nary arrangements, possibly for use of 
centers such as Atlanta, in the event 
we get into another emergency. 

I have here an article in Tuesday’s At- 
lanta Journal, written by Morris McLe- 
more, in which it is stated: 

The Army holds a meeting here of reserv- 
ists. It is concerned with quartermaster 
supplies, the muscles in back of military 
strength. 


In another part of this article it says: 
The Army is after game. This is its first 
such industrial survey. 


So that the Army now is making plans 
to be prepared in the event that we get 


into another emergency. Why wait until . 


an emergency is actually upon us to finish 
planning this dam? It cannot be built in 
a few weeks or months. Now, you have 
called upon Atlanta and that area, and 
we have responded, and we expect to 
continue to respond, but where is the 
wisdom in spending billions of dollars in 
Europe for security purposes and cutting 
an insignificant sum out of an appro- 
priation bill here of $67,000, when this 
planning ought to be going ahead every 
day? There is no wisdom, as I see it, 
to delaying the planning of the dam to 
protect the water supply for an industrial 
center upon which the United States re- 
lies to the extent that it does rely on 
Atlanta, for the sake of saving $67,000. 
This compares to the enormous amounts 
we are spending for security like a fly 
speck to the back of an elephant. Mr. 
Chairman, we not only want this $67,000 
placed back in the bill but we want half 
a million additional to complete this 
Planning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, looking at this bill, I see 
that it provides $104,434,854 more than 
the same bill provided last year. I want 
to remind my Republican colleagues of 
the promises we made to our constitu- 
ents that if they put us in power, we 
would reduce the operating expenses of 
the Government. Now, so far we have 
done nothing of the kind, and here is 
another illustration that we are not do- 
ing what we promised. I am just won- 
dering whether someone can tell me when 
we are going to begin to make good on 
our word. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

FLOOD CONTROL 

Flood control, general: For the construc- 
tion and maintenance of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors for flood control, and 
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for other purposes, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Flood Control Act approved 
June 22, 1936, as amended and supple- 
mented, including printing and binding, and 
office supplies and equipment required in the 
Office of the Chief of Engineeers to carry 
out the purposes of this appropriation, and 
for preliminary examinations, surveys, and 
contingencies in connection with the flood 
control, $321,282,000: Provided, That funds 
appropriated herein may be used for flood- 
control work on the Salmon River, Alaska, 
as authorized by law: Provided further, That 
funds appropriated herein may be used to 
execute detailed surveys, and prepare plans 
and specifications necessary for the con- 
struction of flood-control projects heretofore 
or hereafter authorized or for flood-control 
projects considered for selection in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 4 of the 
Flood Control Act approved June 28, 1938, 
and section 3 of the Flood Control Act ap- 
proved August 18, 1941 (55 Stat. 638): Pro- 
vided further, That the expenditure of funds 
for completing the necessary surveys shall 
not be construed as a commitment of the 
Government to the construction of any proj- 
ect: Provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be available or used to 
maintain or operate the Garrison (North 
Dakota) Reservoir at a higher maximum 
normal pool elevation than 1,830 feet, or 
for constructing dikes or levees which would 
be required by a higher maximum normal 
pool elevation than 1,830 feet for operating 
such dam 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MaHon: On 
page 9, line 2, strike out “$321,282,000” and 
insert “$320,082,000.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to discuss something which is of 
vital concern to every Member of the 
House who is interested in flood-control 
projects. I believe that every State in 
the Union has a flood-control problem 
and that such problem ought to have the 
attention of the Congress, and that there 
should be an equitable distribution of 
flood-control money. It is just as my able 
chairman said in talking about the Tom- 
bigbee project, if you start a series of 
huge projects you must proceed rapidly 
toward the construction or you waste a 
lot of Federal money. So it is of vital 
concern to the Members of the House 
to know more about the flood-control bill 
than they actually know about it and 
have the opportunity to know about it. 
Members, of course, are busily engaged 
with other important duties here. 

In order to make perfectly clear what 
I am talking about, I want to say that 
I am talking about $180,000,000 which 
this bill provides which is not in the 
budget; I mean a project of that mag- 
nitude. Not all the money for the com- 
pletion of the project is included, of 
course. Only $1,200,000 is included for 
the project. Of course, though, as my 
chairman has said, if you get a slice of 
ham you have to follow it rapidly with 
the whole hog on these projects. That 
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is the way it works and that is the way 
it should work. 

May I say with respect to our com- 
mittee that I agree with my able chair- 
man and cooperate with him on most 
matters that come before the committee. 
I certainly agree with him much more 
often than I disagree with him. The 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE], who so ably and well represents 
his own State and who is also a member 
of the committee, and I usually agree. 
All the members of our committee 
usually agree. We generally agree on 
this bill except for the disagreement 
about $180,000,000, which is for the con- 
struction of the Oahe Dam in South 
Dakota. Of course, only an initial in- 
stallment is provided in this bill. 

All areas of the Nation, as I say, should 
receive consideration. At this time in 
South Dakota the Randall Dam is under 
construction. It is a $152,000,000 proj- 
ect. It is not 10 percent completed as 
yet. Just north of there about 300 miles 
in North Dakota on the Missouri River, 
there is under construction the Garrison 
Dam, a $177,000,000 project. This bill 
provides $25,000,000 for that project. 
The budget is $30,000,000. This bill 
provides $16,000,000 for the Randall proj- 
ect, and the budget is $20,000,000. My 
point is that this whole bill for flood 
control provides only $320,000,000 for 
general flood control, but in this bill now 
under consideration there are projects 
in North and South Dakota which are or 
will be in process of construction which 
will require $509,000,000 for completion 
within the next 6 or 7 years. I am 
That is 


speaking of the three projects. 
about the sum of money we expended to 


construct the Panama Canal. That 
would represent an expenditure by the 
Federal Government in North and South 
Dakota of about $400 per capita, accord- 
ing to the 1940 census. It approximates 
an expenditure of $5 an acre by the Fed- 
eral Government for every foot of land in 
South and North Dakota over the next 
few years. Someone might very prop- 
erly say, “Well, is not the gentleman tak- 
ing a narrow view of this thing?” and if 
I said no more, I would be taking a nar- 
row view. Iagree that this flood-control 
program involves the Missouri River, a 
very important river. There are other 
projects in the course of construction or 
planning that approximate about 
$2,000,000,000 on the Missouri River, 
$500,000,000 of which is above Randall 
Dam. So I cannot, as your representa- 
tive on the committee, sit idly by and let 
this bill which is now before us carry 
three projects which must be completed 
within 6 or 8 years, if the money is to 
be spent economically, and which will 
call for an expenditure of $509,000,000 
when we are only providing for general 
flood control something over $300,000,000 
annually for the entire Nation. It means 
that this small area might very well get 
about one-third of the flood-control 
money of the Nation. If you vote for 
this huge project at this time, which is 
not in the budget, then you will not be 
able to come before the committee later 
and say, “I have a project, gentlemen of 
the committee, which I want included,” 
because the committee would almost be 
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compelled to say, “We are loaded down 
now with three Missouri River projects 
in North and South Dakota that are cost- 
ing us a half a billion dollars; you will 
have to wait a few years until we com- 
plete some of these.” 

It is a very serious situation that con- 
fronts us. It is easy to say that this bill 
is below the budget, but I do not think 
it should be. You do not save any money 
when you delay the construction of a 
house. If you delay putting the roof on 
and just leave the structure exposed and 
take 4 or 5 years to build it, you are not 
saving any money. You would just be 
engaging in wishful thinking. When you 
start building a house, you have to put a 
roof on it and complete it. That is the 
cheapest way to handle it. That is the 
way it is with flood-control dams and 
projects of that kind. I have not the 
slightest doubt that if you fully under- 
stood the situation you would vote to 
eliminate the $180,000,000 for the Oahe 
project at this time and take it up again 
within a few years. There are some non- 
budgeted projects in the bill for flood 
control, but they are all small, and I have 
no objection to them. In fact, there are 
a couple in my own State. One of them 
is for flood control. I have no objection 
to anything that is within reason, but 
this thing, ‘gentlemen, goes entirely too 
far. While it requires an initial expendi- 
ture of only $1,200,000, you will within a 
couple of years have to appropriate an- 
nually $30,000,000 and $30,000,000 again 
and then $35,000,000 because you will 
have to spend money that way for eco- 
nomical construction. At the same time 
you have got to be spending on these two 
projects, thirty million annually, forty 
million annually, a hundred million dol- 
lars a year. You can do with these facts 
as you desire, but I wanted to make my 
position clear. 

It may be argued that you must con- 
struct the Oahe Dam for some reason or 
other at this time. It is not in the 
budget. The engineers would be glad to 
construct all projects, even the $2,000,- 
000,000 worth cf projects in the bill. But 
Garrison Dam, a $177,000,000 project is 
only 10 percent or less completed at this 
time; let them finish that dam before 
they start Oahe. Randall Dam, a $152,- 
000,000 project, is less than 10 percent 
completed; let them finish that before 
we take up these others, in fairness to 
other sections of the Nation and in fair- 
ness to other Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

It may be said that Randall Dam will 
be washed out if you do not construct 
Oahe. That is utter nonsense. No engi- 
neer would suggest that Randall Dam 
would be washed away if Oahe were not 
constructed. It would be amazing if that 
were the situation and the engineers did 
not tell the committee about it. They 
construct these dams so that they can 
let the water flow through if the flood is 
too big to handle. 

Again, it may be said that Randall 
Dam will silt up if you do not construct 
Oahe at this time. Well, the engineers 
tell me that certainly for 4 or 5 years 
after the completion of Randall there 
will be no dangerous silt deposit there 
because Garrison is taking care of the 
main silt problem. It is true that below 
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Oahe there is the White River, which 
comes in, which carries considerable silt, 
but the Oahe Dam would not in any way 
affect that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would 
the gentleman like the actual figures on 
the silt situation? 

Mr. MAHON. Well, we cannot go into 
great detail on the silt situation, but if 
the gentleman wishes to make an obser- 
vation I will yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I will not 
make an observation, but I will give you 
the Chief Engineer’s statement as made 
on page 411 of the hearings last year: 

It has been estimated that the annual 
average silt in the Randall Dam is 184,000,000 
tons, or about 113,000 acre-feet. Of this 
quantity about 47,000 acre-feet per year will 
be retained in Garrison Reservoir, leaving 
about 65,300 acre-feet per year to be contrib- 
uted to the Fort Randall Reservoir by inter- 
vening tributaries until the Oahe Reservoir 
begins storing water. 


In other words, in 10 years’ time you 
would have 650,000 acre-feet to put into 
a 5,000,000 acre-foot dam. 

Mr. MAHON. The engineers have no 
fear—neither does anyone else have any 
fear—that the delay of this Oahe project 
a few years will cause any serious trouble 
as to silting. 

One of the main silt problems is at 
Garrison. After they stop the flow of the 
water and close the dam that will be 
handled in a fairly satisfactory way. 
Of course, Oahe Dam should be built 
later. I only speak for delaying it and 
proceeding in a more orderly fashion and 
fairer way for all Members of the House. 
I have offered this amendment to with- 
hold $1,200,000 fcr the beginning of any 
construction at this time. Instead of 
providing $30,000,000 which is needed for 
Garrison this year, the committee cut it 
down. What we ought to do, if we are 
going to.stop floods on the Missouri, is 
to hasten the completion of Garrison 
Dam and hasten the completion of Ran- 
dall Dam. Then, after they are ap- 
proaching completion, if we have the 
money, we can go ahead then and com- 
plete the whole half-billion dollar enter- 
prise. In other flood-control projects 
tens of millions of additional dollars are 
being spent in order to meet this problem 
on the Missouri River. I respectfully 
suggest that this amendment ought to be 
adopted by the Congress. I put these 
figures down here [indicating figures on 
blackboard], they are pretty big, they are 
pretty bold—and, as I say, they represent 
the equivalent of $400 in Federal expend- 
itures to every man, woman, and child, 
according to the 1940 census, in North 
and South Dakota. I think we ought to 
slow down a little. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr.CURTIS. Ido not represent either 
of the Dakotas. I think it is well that 
the Committee take into consideration 
the fact that the Missouri River Basin 
is a unit comprising one-sixth of the 
area of the United States. The flood- 
control problem begins at this point and 
affects a great many States lower down 
the line. 

Mr. MAHON. That is right. 

Mr. CURTIS. The project ought not 
to be charged against the Dakotas, for 
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it benefits all the States clear down to 
the Gulf. 

Mr. MAHON. That is right, all the 
States down the line. It must be remem- 
bered also that we are spending tens of 
millions of dollars lower down on the 
Missouri River between Randall Dam 
and Kansas City and St. Louis. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me sum- 
marize as follows: 

The bill before you approves the be- 
ginning of construction on flood-control 
projects which are not in the budget and 
which will require an expenditure of 
more than $270,000,000. How can those 
who boast of their desire for economy in 
Government vote to increase the budget 
estimate by what is equivalent to $200,- 
000,000, I hope that my motion to elimi- 
nate the beginning of construction on the 
$180,000,C00 Oahe Dam—not in the budg- 
et—will“be approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment and ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Oahe Dam was in the budget 
estimate last year for $6,000,000, but was 
not included in last year’s appropria- 
tion. The figures which my good friend 
from Texas gave include, of course, the 
power installations, and the generators, 
powerhouses and equipment. 


There has been no controversy in the 
committee of a personal nature at any 
time. We have been friends; we are going 


to remain friends. Nothing personal is 
ever going to enter into the committee’s 
deliberations if I can prevent it. 

What we must have in the Missouri 
Valley and in the Mississippi Valley is a 
policy of flood control and protection: 
protection by building levees, control by 
building dams. What has happened 
heretofore, Mr. Chairman, has been that 
levee district No. 1 fenced the water out 
and robbed nature of its natural storage 
place and threw that water on district 
No. 2; district 2 threw the water on dis- 
trict 3, and so on down the river. When 
all this water gets to the southern end cf 
the river, there is so much water that no 
levee can hold it. 

Let us see what Garrison, Oahe and 
Randall Dams are intended to do. Fort 
Peck, Mont., is completed. The water 
backs up some 90 miles; draining an area 
some three or four hundred miles above 
Fort Peck. The distance from the 
drainage area from Fort Peck to 
Randall is approximately 600 miles. 
These four dams, Garrison, Fort Peck, 
Oahe, and Fort Randall drain an 
area nearly 1,000 miles long. I was at 
Garrison Dam last fall. The day I was 
there 28,000 second-feet came down the 
Missouri River at Garrison; 21,000 sec- 
ond-feet came down from and through 
the Fort Peck Dam and 7,000 second-feet 
out of the Yellowstone River. You can 
press a button at Fort Peck and shut off 
75 percent of the water. When these 
three dams are built you will be able to 
press a button and stop all water north 
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of the Nebraska line, control and hold 
back indefinitely for navigation, for irri- 
gation purposes, or for any other purpose 
you want to use it. 

I do not want to start the actual con- 
struction of Oahe Dam now. I want the 
preliminary work done and ready so that 
when we get into the actual constructicn 
which will require the big money we will 
not be delayed. 

I attended an Indian tribal council in 
North Dakota. They were there 4 days 
trying to decide whether to sell land to 
the Government or not. We have Indian 
treaties which make it very difficult. We 
have been trying for 3 or 4 years to get 
that land proposition settled. We have 
not settled it yet. We earmarked $5,000,- 
009 for that purpose last year. There is 
Indian land in the Oahe Dam area. 
This $1,200,000 is to be used, first, to build 
access roads so that we can get in to the 
land, and, second, to buy the land so that 
when we get ready to build the Oahe Dam 
we will not be delayed. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman says he 
does not want to start construction on 
the Oahe Dam. Does he feel that prob- 
ably a very small appropriation like the 
$1,200,000 should be made for 3 or 4 years 
before we get into the big money? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. We should 
go in there and start to acquire this land 
and do preliminary work there now, so 
we will not be blocked like we were at 
Garrison Dam. I made it perfectly clear 
in committee that I do not want to start 
actual dam construction until we are 
further advanced on the dams at Randall 
and Oahe. 

Mr. MAHON. That will be 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I figure 
about 1952 or 1953. Probably in 1953. 
We might come in with some in 1952. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman if he 
has ever been up at Cape Cod? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Yes; I have 
been up to Cape Cod. I know the situ- 
ation up there. If the gentleman will 
get his project authorized by law, we may 
be able to help him, but we cannot help 
him unless he does. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. That is something, 
anyway, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I am not sure just why the 
gentleman from Texas has proceeded as 
he has in this matter. Somehow, I feel 
that if he had not been confined to his 
home with a severe cold for a part of the 
time when we had hearings, he would 
have been better informed and would 
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have taken a different position. The 
other members of the subcommittee who 
had the benefit of the full hearings all 
joined in, and have supported the action 
taken by the committee. I have thought 
that perhaps the gentleman was.misled 
because he was under the impression 
there had never been budget approval for 
this item, the Oahe dam. As a matter 
of fact, I have in my hand House Docu- 
ment 406 of the Eightieth Congress—that 
is this Congress—first session, in which 
the President submitted a supplemental 
budget estimate for $6,000,000 for this 
project along with many others for 
which funds are carried in this bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. There is no budget es- 
timate, is there? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The es- 
timate was not repeated in the budget 
for 1949, that is true. But the Bureau 
of the Budget did go over this program 
and did submit a budget estimate of 
$6,000,000 for the Oahe dam in the pres- 
ent Congress, so this is not in the class 
of projects which have never had budget 
approval. 

In any event, the gentleman from 
Texas has not displayed his usual acu- 
men in grasping the comprehensive pro- 
gram proposed for the control of floods 
on the Missouri River and the key posi- 
tion of the Oahe Dam in that program. 
He has spoken as if the only object of 
a flood-control project was to scatter 
some dollars around and he has spoken 
as if this were a project primarily for the 
benefit of South Dakota. Neither idea 
is correct and the argument does not 
reveal the understanding ordinarily 
shown by the able gentleman. 

Now, let us get down to a discussion 
of the merits and urgency of Oahe Dam 
for flood control. 

When you set out to prevent ravages 
from river floods, there are two ways you 
can proceed: One way is to build dikes 
or levees. The other way is to build 
dams and thereby create reservoirs to 
store up the floodwaters so that they can 
be released in an orderly manner. Often 
a combination of the two methods is 
required. 

For years’ people on the lower Missis- 
sippi and lower Missouri have cried for 
protection from the waters that poured 
on them from the north. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars—private and public— 
have been spent building dikes and 
levees. In places they have helped, but 
all too often the levees were topped and 
damage has been done along the lower 
Missouri running into thousands of mil- 
lions of dollars. In the 2 years of 1943 
and 1944 the direct dollar damage alone 
ran to $116,000,000—all below, all far 
south of the Dakotas. 

And right there, may I point out that 
the volume of water a river carries is not 
the measure of its flood danger. It 
is: First, volume in relation to size of 
the channel; second, the distance and 
character of country through which the 
volume passes if the river goes out of 
its banks. 

The annual flow of the Missouri River 
has varied, roughly, from about thirteen 
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to thirty-two million acre-feet per year. 
The average is about twenty-three mil- 
lion. The measure of its flood threat is 
the amount of that water which comes 
down in a short space of time, and the 
vast distance the Missouri travels, carry- 
ing its distress not to one city, nor to a 
single short valley of a few miles before 
it reaches the sea, but to a hundred 
towns and cities and millions and mil- 
lions of acres of rich bottom land before 
it reaches the sea. From the head- 
waters of the Missouri in Montana to the 
Gulf of Mexico is the longest stretch 
course of any river in America; the 
drainage basin is one-sixth of the area 
of the United States. 

Dikes and levees have proved insuffi- 
cient. When you have tc fall back upon 
reservoirs, you have to build those reser- 
voirs where God made a place for them— 
far enough downstream to catch the 
waters you must hold back; far enough 
upstream to protect the areas which 
need it most; and with all bluffs close 
together for a dam and a large reservoir 
area above the dam. 

In the case of the Missouri, the place 
for the reservoirs happens to be in the 
Dakotas, where the bluffs at certain 
points are only a mile to a mile and a 
half apart, and the flood valley ap- 
proaches the character of a wide gorge 
instead of a plain. 

The chain of reservoirs provided in the 
approved plan will be integrated in op- 
eration, as the gentleman from Mich- 
igan has pointed out. They are all 
geared in with the dam at Fort Peck 
already built. Fort Peck Dam took 2.3 
feet off the 1944 flood at Omaha, 1,500 
miles away. When the chain of dams is 
completed, the floods of record could all 
be contained and the downstream dam- 
age completely eliminated. 

The reservoirs are all multiple pur- 
pose in character. A large share of the 
cost mentioned by the gentleman from 
Texas will be recovered by sale of elec- 
tric power in an area which has no large- 
scale power of any sort today—but the 
primary purpose is flood control. 

Now, I happen to be from South Da- 
kota. And I happen to be on this com- 
mittee. But this project, as you can see 
from the map, is not primarily for the 
benefit of South Dakota. 

As a matter of fact, the flood-control 
benefit from this project in South Da- 
kota does not amount to anything. 
There is only one town in South Dakota 
that I know of that has been bothered 
by floods from the Missouri River to any 
great extent. It would not take this 
project to give complete protection there. 
A few dikes would do the job. 

On the contrary, as far as that is con- 
cerned, two of these great reservoirs, 
the Randall and Oahe, will flood over 
500,000 acres in South Dakota and North 
Dakota for all time to come. Garrison 
will flood 250,000 more. Why? To keep 
the water off from you folks who live 
south of the Dakotas. 

When you get down to Sioux City, the 
flood plain of the Missouri River is 
broad; from 15 to 20 to 50 miles wide— 
too wide to dam—and the floods on the 
Missouri River from Sioux City on down 
to Kansas City and St. Louis have been 
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among the worst that the country has 
ever had. 

In 2 years, 1943 and 1944, the dollar 
damage alone from floods on the Mis- 
souri River, according to the Army engi- 
neers, was $116,000,000. That was dol- 
lar damage. Omaha, alone, spent $500,- 
000 to repair damage to its municipal 
water system. The Army engineers did 
not compute the crop loss from 3,000,000 
acres of land, black-bottom river land, 
put out of cultivation in Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Missouri in critical war 
years, and much of it ruined. The gen- 
tleman from Texas said it would cost 
$509,000,000 to complete the three dams. 
Much of that would came back in the 
sale of power, but if none of it came back, 
it would be a cheap price to end for all 
time the floods on the Missouri River at 
Sioux City and Omaha and Council 
Bluffs and Kansas City and St. Louis and 
all the rich lands between and what the 
Missouri adds to the lower Mississippi 
all the way from St. Louis to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

No, this is not a matter of flood-control 
benefit to South Dakota. The : Oahe 
Dam is for the benefit of the area below 
Sioux City, and it was part of a compre- 
hensive plan approved by the Congress 
in 1944 after the Committee on Flood 
Control, then headed by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wuittincton], di- 
rected a survey by the Army engineers to 
determine a plan for flood protection be- 
low Sioux City. 

By a resolution, offered I think, by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] 
the Congress directed the Army engineers 
to merge local or State studies under- 
taken under various resolutions, one of 
them my own, and find an answer to the 
total problem. That resolution specifi- 
cally called for protection below Sioux 
City. General Pick went above Sioux 
City into the Dakotas for reservoir sites 
because that was the only way they 
could solve the problem. 

The Missouri River is the Iongest river 
in the United States. It starts clear back 
in the mountains of Montana. The Fort 
Peck Reservoir is way up here on the 
north fork of the river in north central 
Montana. The Yellowstone River, or 
south fork, starts back here in Yellow- 
stone Park, up in Idaho and Wyoming. 
The Garrison Reservoir is being built in 
western North Dakota. From there you 
have a distance of about 500 miles to the 
Oahe Reservoir and another 150 river 
miles to the Randall Reservoir. 

Fort Peck will hold 18,000,000 acre- 
feet, Garrison 19,000,000, Oahe 22,000,- 
000, Randall a little over 5,000,000. Each 
reservoir, of course, has a reserve for 
deposition of silt and some space for con- 
servation or use water. But basically, 
each one is a flood-control reservoir, and 
when you get that chain of reservoirs 
flooding for all times half or three quar- 
ters of a million acres in the Dakotas, 
then you get flood protection for your 
millions and millions of acres down be- 
low Sioux City, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, and points south. 


The strongest statement that I think 


was ever made for a comprehensive plan 
for this river system, which drains one- 
sixth of the area of the United States, 


lot of good river-bottom land in South 
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was made by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon] in 1944, when a flood 
was on. He said: 

The Missouri River is establishing a new 
channel at its mouth. The confluence of 
these two great rivers is being moved 26 
miles upstream. A new river is being opened 
through what was a short time ago inland 
fields. Through this new avenue water is 
rushing at the rate of 17 miles per hour. 
It has engulfed whole sections of the M. K. 
& T. Railroad and the Burlington Railroad. 
It has obliterated interstate highways. It 
has broken the pipe line which runs from 
Texas to New York, which has heen carrying 
the oil without which the New England 
States would have endured the greatest pri- 
vation. 


That was the flood of 1944. You in 
New England, who have been feeling the 
pinch of a fuel-oil shortage, remember 
that. Continuing: 

It is sweeping away the cables carrying 
electric current from the Keokuk Dam to 
metropolitan St. Louis, and steel towers sup- 
porting the transmission lines are at the 
bottom of the river. It has resisted all efforts 
to curb the current and hold the levees and 
railroad embankments and railway cars 
loaded with rock for revetment have been 
undermined and rolled into the river.. It 
has destroyed light, telephone communica- 
tions, and sanitary systems. So rapid has 
been the rise of the waters that it has been 
necessary to organize relief to rescue ma- 
rooned families from farm homes. The loss 
to agricultural production is incalculable. 
Growing fields, livestock, machinery, fences, 
houses, barns, and equipment have been 
swept away overnight and cannot be replaced 
in time to produce a crop. 


In South Dakota? No; but in Missouri, 
in Kansas, in Nebraska, in Iowa, and in 
States far to the south of St. Louis. 

The gentleman from Texas suggested 
depending on Garrison and Randall 
alone to give you protection but the flood 
which the gentleman from Missouri 
described, in 1944, originated below Gar- 
rison Dam and Randall Dam could have 
held it back only 3 days. 

There are 82,000 square miles of drain- 
age area between the Garrison and 
Randall Reservoirs. And this flood 
originated in that area. 

The Missouri River has two types of 
floods. One comes in June. That is the 
June rise. It comes from the melting 
snows high up in the mountains. Garri- 
son could catch that. But the flood that 
toppled electric pcles into the river, put 
highways and railroads and airports out 
of commission, and broke the pipe line 
carrying oil from Texas to Ohio and New 
York and New England—that flood came 
from snows that fell on the prairies in 
this area below Garrison Dam. The 
ground was frozen. A damp, wet snow 
came. A soft Chinook wind followed and 
the snow went overnight. It could not 
go into the frozen ground—it went down- 
stream, with the results indicated. 
Oahe Dam, and Oahe Dam alone, could 
have prevented what happened—down- 
stream. 

The gentleman with his figures on the 
blackboard would have you think Oahe 
Dam was some sort of a project to spend 
a little money in South Dakota. Let me 
say to you that if you would build your 
dams somewhere else, we would save a 
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Dakota. Why get started now on the 
preliminary work? Because you will not 
get flood protection below Sioux City 
without Oahe Dam. The engineers dare 
not close Randall Dam very much in 
advance of Oahe. Randall Dam has 
only a little over 2,000,000 acre-feet in 
it for flood control. The other 3,000,- 
000 acre-feet are for other uses. You 
will recall the testimony of the Army 
engineers, which I cited when the gentle- 
man from Texas mentioned silt—over 
65,000 acre-feet per year of silt will pour 
into the Randall Dam below Garrison 
Dam unless we have the Oahe Dam. In 
10 years that is 650,000 acre-feet. 
Randall Dam storage costs over $21 per 
acre-foot—that is too expensive for the 
storage of silt when you can get it in 
Oahe for $7.25—besides dangerously 
shortening Randall’s life and ruining the 
plan for integrated operation. 

You can gamble if you want to. You 
can say, “Well, we will take a chance. 
We will be able to negotiate with the 
Indians whose lands are involved above 
Oahe more quickly than we did in North 
Dakota and build Oahe in a hurry.” The 
engineers have been negotiating ‘vith the 
North Dakota Indians for 3 years and 
have not reached a settlement there yet. 
They have had to go ahead and say that 
the Government would take the land and 
work out the best settlement it could. 
As our chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan, has said, the engineers should 
have funds to start negotiations on Oahe 
Reservoir lands now. 

The proposal of the committee is, I 
think, a modest proposal—that $1,200,000 
be provided so that the access roads can 
be built into the dam site and land ac- 
quisitions initiated this year. I, too, feel 
that we do not want to get into the real 
heavy construction until we get the 
heavy work on Garrison and Randall 
Dams well along, but if we are going 
to proceed in an orderly way we ought 
to start Oahe now. 

The surveys were completed with 
$400,000 appropriated in the civil-func- 
tions bill 2 years ago. Detailed plans 
have been completed with the $850,000 

' provided a year ago. We already have 
more money invested in Oahe than is 
proposed in this bill and which the gen- 
tleman from Texas has asked you to 
strike out. If you are for flood control, I 
urge you to vote down his amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN: Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, since 
the very able presentation which has just 
been made by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], explaining this 
whole matter and the need for Oahe 
Dam and the other dams upstream, it is 
hardly necessary for me to say anything, 
except that I want to agree with him 
wholeheartedly and say that the people 
who live in the lower reaches of the Mis- 
souri River are greatly concerned about 
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this whole Missouri Valley development 
program under the Pick-Sloan plan. If 
all you here in this House could have seen 
the floods which have occurred on the 
lower reaches of the Missouri River the 
past 8 or 10 years and have seen the 
damage and the devastation that has oc- 
curred because of those floods, to say 
nothing about the loss of life, I am sure 
you would not question the statements 
which have just been made by the able 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case]. I represent the Seventh Iowa 
District. I have five counties lying along 
the Missouri River for a distance of about 
125 miles. Every year—to make it ex- 
act I think it has been exactly 7 years 
out of the last 10—we have suffered un- 
told flood damage. The great. floods 
come from the north and fill the chan- 
nel and continue to rise and go over the 
tops of the levees and the water spills 
all over that great farming rea. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of the finest 
soil and the finest land in this world has 
been’ taken out of cultivation and pro- 
duction because of the floods which come 
from the north. Oahe Dam will, after 
it is constructed, be the greatest prevent- 
ative against floods in the lower regions. 
It will not only prevent the floods in 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri, 
but it will.prevent floods to a great degree 
down to the Gulf of Mexico.. The quicker 
we get Oahe Dam completed the sooner 
we will be protected against these ter- 
rific floods which we have suffered. Of 
course the cost is great, but when we 
realize that this area which is affected 
by. this program—and when we realize 
that the Missouri River Basin covers 
one-sixth of the area of the United 
States and that only a few years ago did 
we start spending any money to amount 
to anything in that great area for flood 
control, irrigation, reclamation, and the 
development of hydro-electric power, 
then I am sure that you will realize it is 
about time that we do spend some money 
to protect that great productive area of 
America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has 
expired. 

The question: is on the amendment 
Offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. MaHon]}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Emergency fund for flood control on tribu- 
taries of Mississippi River: For rescue work 
and for repair or maintenance of any flood- 
control work on any tributaries of the 
Mississippi River threatened or destroyed by 
flood, in accordance with section 9 of the 
Flood Control Act, approved June 15, 1936 
(49 Stat. 1508), $500,000. 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time so that I may express my apprecia- 
tion to the committee for the considera- 
tion they have given to southeastern 
Iowa in this bill. Only a year ago, my 
colleague the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
LeCompte] and I were confronted with 
a serious situation where floods had 
stricken southeastern Iowa for the third 


-ever before. 


* Des Moines Rivers. 
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time in 4 years. The damage was more 
widespread and devastating then than 
We found ourselves in the 
situation where we were asking for flood 
control and relief for southeastern Iowa 
on the floor of the House after the bill 
had come to the flcor for consideration, 
and there had not been time to make 
an adequate study or survey or a budget 
estimate of the needs of that area. 
Needless to say, the past year has been a 
very busy time for the people of south- 
eastern Iowa interested in preparing the 
needed information. They have, with 
the cooperation of the district engineer 
at Rock Island, prepared the material 
necessary for the information and guid- 
ance of the committee. 

I want to commend the committee for 
its consideration of our needs in south- 
eastern Iowa. A year ago I closed my 
remarks with an invitation to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee to come down 
and look the situation over. I did not 
know whether he could accept that invi- 
tation or not, but, believe me, Chairman 
At ENGEL came down and looked the 
situation over and he convinced the peo- 
ple in my end of Iowa that he knew what 
the score was. They are relying on 
Chairman Encet’s surveys, study, and in- 
vestigation made there in my district 
and the committee’s attention and con- 
sideration to bring us the relief which we 
so seriously need in that southeastern 
Iowa area, where we have faced some 
very, very devastating floods in the past 
several years and this bill now under 
consideration is good proof that their 
trust and confidence has been well 
placed. , 

I want to thank you very much for 
your consideration and I want to ex- 
press my own personal appreciation for 
what you have done during the last year, 
because this matter was most serious and 
most urgent. 

Mr. Chairman, the year 1947 will go 
down in history in southeastern Iowa as 
a year of flood disaster. Disastrous 
floods occurred on both the Iowa and the 
It was the third re- 
cent flood disaster for the Iowa River, 
where floods were experienced in 1944 
and 1946 as well as 1947. The 1947 
floods convinced most of the people of 
my district that definite steps must be 
taken to prevent such frequent disasters. 
However, the floods of 1947 occurred just 
after the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives had 
complicted action on the War Depart- 
ment civil functions bill last year and 
you will recall that my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, Kart LEComprTe, and 
I made a frantic appeal during the de- 
bate on the House floor for congressional 
approval of a proposed dam on the Des 
Moines River. When we found it im- 
possible to secure this approval on such 
short notice we advised our constituents 
of the First and Fourth Congressional 
Districts of Iowa that it would be neces- 
sary to give the Army engineers an op- 
portunity to survey the situation thor- 
oughly with a view to presenting the 
matter to Congress properly at a later 
date. 

The Chief of Engineers and his staff 
realized the extent of the flood damage 
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and the plight of the victims of these 
floods and they have given outstanding 
service during the past year in the mat- 
ter of completing their survey and study 
of the needs for flood control on the 
Cedar, Iowa, and Des Moines Rivers. 
After preliminary studies were completed 
great care was taken by the Army engi- 
neers to conduct a series of hearings at 
various points in order to give all inter- 
ested people an opportunity to appear 
and present their views for and against 
the proposed flood-control dams on the 
Iowa and Des Moines Rivers. The pro- 
posed flood-control dam on the Cedar 
River has not yet been developed to that 
extent. Following these hearings the 
Army engineers have recommended a 
flood-control project on the Iowa River 
known as the Coralville Dam which is to 
be located at what is known as the Tur- 
key Creek site a few river-miles above 
Iowa City. They have recommended a 
flood-control dam for the Des Moines 
River at a site to be determined a few 
river-miles above the city of Ottumwa, 
Iowa. Before presenting the Coralville 
project to Congress, however, the Army 
engineers submitted the matter to the 
Governor of Iowa and the Governor ap- 
pointed a special committee to survey the 
situation and advise him in the matter. 
Last December this committee recom- 
mended approval of the Coralville proj- 
ect at the Turkey Creek site as recom- 
mended by the Army engineers. 

Last summer Chairman ALBERT ENGEL, 
of the Civil Functions Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee, made a 
personal visit to this area and made a 
thorough inspection and study of these 


projects. His visit was very heartening 
to the people of my district, who are most 
appreciative of the willingness of Chair- 
man ENGEL, of the subcommittee, and 
Chairman Taser, of the full committee, 
to give full and fair consideration to 
their relief from these recurring disas- 


ters. My colleague, Congressman Kar. 
LeCompte, of the Fourth Iowa District, 
and I appreciated also the opportunity 
the committee gave us to appear before 
it during the hearings that were held on 
the appropriation bill now before the 
House of Representatives for considera- 
tion. We regretted very much that it 
was impossible to present the full pic- 
ture to the committee 1 year ago, but we 
are deeply appreciative of the considera- 
tion the committee has given our appeal 
this year and I wish to commend the 
committee on the action taken in mak- 
ing an appropriation of $700,000 for 
starting the Coralville flood-control dam 
and a like amount for the Des Moines 
River flood-control dam in the appro- 
priation bill now under consideration. 
In taking this action the Committee on 
Appropriations has demonstrated that 
Congress is alert to the needs of the peo- 
ple of this great Nation who have been 
faced with such disasters as we have ex- 
perienced in southeastern Iowa in recent 
years. I look forward hopefully also to 
flood control on the Cedar River as soon 
as the survey and study of that river has 
been completed and with the construc- 
tion of these flood-control dams I sin- 
cerely hope and believe that the flood 
disasters of the past years in southeast- 
ern Iowa will be stopped. 
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Any of you who have personally wit- 
nessed the tragedy of the loss of homes 
and property and of life itself will agree 
with me that nothing is more worthy 
and worthwhile than our effort to con- 
trol these rivers that have wrought such 
havoc. Again, may I express my sincere 
thanks and appreciation for the consid- 
eration given to my constituents by the 
Committee on Appropriations and by the 
Army engineers. 

OPTIMA RESERVOIR 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the constitution of the 
State of Oklahoma recognizes the need 
of developing the water resources of the 
State. The first principles have been the 
basis for all succeeding legislation. 
These principles set forth beneficial use 
as the basis, measure, and limit to the 


‘right of use of water and implies the 


principle that development of water re- 
sources in Oklahoma should be for the 
greatest need and the most reasonable 
use, 

Upon this premise I base my plea for 
funds to begin the construction of 
Optima Dam on the main stem of the 
North Canadian River in Texas County, 
Okla. I state to you frankly that this 
dam will serve a very great need and 
will be put to many very reasonable uses. 

By act of Congress, June 22, 1936, flood 
control was declared to be a responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government. No 
one today disputes the wisdom of that 
act. We have already seen ample proof 
through the elimination of loss of prop- 
erty and life, and, perhaps, what is more 
important, the elimination of fear in 
many areas where dams have been con- 
structed and are now in operation under 
the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army. Enhanced values of pro- 
tected property alone, perhaps, has more 
than repaid the cost to the Government. 
The continuous production of agriculture 
and industry, free from interruption and 
damage by recurring floods, are paying 
huge dividends both directly and indi- 
rectly year after year into the Federal 
Treasury. 


HISTORY 


The Optima Reservoir was first investi- 
gated by the Corps of Engineers in 1928- 
29 and was contained in the famous 308 
report to the Seventy-fourth Congress, 
first session. Prior to that time the State 
of Oklahoma had made primary surveys 
of the site and the Optima project was 
included as a part of the State plan of 
flood control. 

The Optima Reservoir was contained in 
the first group of projects authorized un- 
der the authority of the Flood Control 
Act of June 22, 1936. In the same list 
were two more dams in western Okla- 
homa, Fort Supply on Wolf Creek, a 
tributary of the North Canadian River, 
and Great Salt Plains Dam on Salt Fork, 
a tributary of the Arkansas River. Both 
of these are now constructed and are in 
operation. They have proved that the 
plan of the Army engineers was sound. 
Today, they have demonstrated their 
values as flood-control projects and in 
addition have demonstrated that as rec- 
reational areas they have great value not 
considered in the origjnal justification. 
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In addition to its authorization in the 
1936 act, the Optima Reservoir was con- 
sidered in House Document 308, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, first session, and Com- 
mittee Document No. 1, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, first session. The original 
plans for construction were prepared by 
the Memphis engineer district in 1937. A 
review report on the North Canadian 
River was printed as House Document 
No. 569, Seventy-fifth Congress, third 
session. This report contained the au- 
thorization of the Canton Reservoir on 
the North Canadian River below the 
Optima site. A survey report on the 
North Canadian River was submitted by 
the Tulsa engineer district in 1940 and 
was printed as House Document No. 572, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, second session. 
In 1945 the Tulsa engineer district pre- 
pared detailed plans on the Optima Res- 
ervoir at the Hardesty site. It is appar- 
ent that sufficient consideration has been 
given to this project to now merit the ap- 
propriation of funds to commence its 
construction. 

DESCRIPTION 

The Optima Dam will control about 
6,500 square miles of drainage area of the 
headwater section of the North Canadian 
River. This is almost four times the 
drainage area above the Fort Supply 
Dam—1,600 square miles—and the drain- 
age areas are parallel, therefore similar. 
The Canton Dam, on the North Canadian 
River downstream from the Optima and 
the Fort Supply sites, has a total drain- 
age area of 10,000 square miles. The in- 
tervening drainage between Optima Dam 
and Canton Dam—uncontrolled—there- 
fore is 3,500 square miles. 

The dam will be a rolled earth-fill 
structure. The outlet works and spill- 
way will be of reinforced concrete. The 
dam will be used as a relocation of the 
Rock Island Railroad and will reduce the 
grade of that line very materially. There 
are no major relocation problems and 
the reservoir area will be comparatively 
inexpensive to acquire. 

The Optima Dam site is located on the 
North Canadian River about 623 miles 
above its confluence with the South Ca- 
nadian River and about 4% miles south- 
east of Hardesty, Texas County, Okla. 
This site is an alternate site to the origi- 
nal Optima project previously authe¢er- 
ized and has been investigated as a sub- 
stitute because of the larger controlled 
drainage area and greater benefits that 
would be derived from the operation of 
the project. 

The plan of improvement provides for 
flood control and irrigation in the Ca- 
nadian and Arkansas River watersheds. 

The earth-fill dam will be approxi- 
mately 80 feet above the valley floor and 
will be 10,800 feet long at its crest. It 
will provide storage for 100,000 acre-feet 
of flood control, 70,000 acre-feet for irri- 
gation, and 90,000 acre-feet for sedimen- 
tation. The permanent pool will also be 
used for recreational and wildlife pur- 
poses. 

A concrete-gated spillway in the right 
abutment will provide for the passage of 
flood flows into the valley below. The 
outlet works will consist of three 36-inch 
low-flow control pipes. 

The Tulsa engineer district office pre- 
pared plans in 1945 which are of sufii- 
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cient detail to permit initiation of con- 
struction and preparation of plans and 
specifications when funds are provided 
therefor. 

The estimated cost of the project is 
about $9,000,000. Lands, damages, and 
relocations will cost about another mil- 
lion dollars, making a total cost of $10,- 
C00,000. Twenty-five thousand dollars 
have been spent in preliminary work on 
the project to date. 

BENEFITS 


The benefits from this project will be, 
in my opinion, much greater than the 
cost. Some of the benefits will be dif- 
ficult to assign monetary values but they 
are, nevertheless, real. I refer to such 
things as silt retention, fish and wildlife 
propagation, recreation, stream-flow 
sanitation, and the like. 

The benefits from flood control and 
from irrigation are tangible and, in my 
opinion, adequate to justify the construc- 
tion of this project now. 

A considerable monetary value will 
accrue to the protection of siltation of 
the Canton Reservoir, downstream from 
this project, which has been constructed 
for flood control, stream-flow regulation, 
and irrigation of approximately 18,000 
acres in Blaine and Canadian Counties. 
One of the major problems of the opera- 
tion of the Canton project for irrigation 
is silt encroachment upon the storage 
space dedicated to irrigation use. 

The amount of irrigation that can be 
developed below the Optima Reservoir 
is not limited by the amount of land but 
by the extent of available water supply 
that can be put to beneficial use. It is 


apparent that this reservoir, making the 
third in a reservoir plan of controlling 
the floods of the North Canadian River, 
is very important to the completion of 


that plan. The other two reservoirs; 
namely, Fort Supply «nd Canton, are be- 
ing completed. The Optima Reservoir 
will make possible considerably greater 
beneficial use of water than is now pos- 
sible with only the two existing reser- 
voirs. 

As I have said before, this project has 
been in the plan of development of the 
water resources of the State of Okla- 
homa since prior to 1927. It has been 
in the plans of the Corps of Engineers 
since 1936 when it was authorized for 
construction. 

Let me quote from a publication of 
the Oklahoma Planning and Resources 
Board, dated 1945, entitled “Your Okla- 
homa”: 


This report presents a plan for the develop- 
ment of the State of Oklahoma through 
intelligent action by the people of the State 
and the efficient utilization of the State’s 
natural resources. 

In the area west of the ninety-eighth meri- 
dian the need for utilizing all of the available 
water supply almost completely overshadows 
other features of water use and control. Here 
water is largely the limiting factor in the 
development of land and industry, and in 
attention to human comfort. The agricul- 
ture of the region, other than that dependent 
on irrigation, is necessarily of a type adapt- 
able to conditions of low and uncertain rain- 
fall. 

The full utilization of surface water for 
irrigation is extremely important throughout 
the West, especially with respect to its sta- 
bilizing effect on the livestock industry. 
Water supplies or industries are difficult and 
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expensive to obtain. During severe droughts, 
water supplies essential for domestic and 
stock consumption are lacking over wide 
areas, and water must be cbtained by expen- 
sive sources, or the disposing of numbers of 
livestock becomes necessary. 

Despite this urgent need for water con- 
servation within the western area of the 
State, much surface run-off originating over 
the Cimarron, Canadian, Washita, and upper 
Red River watersheds is wasted downstream 
through lack of adequate storage facilities. 
Facilities for insuring sufficient water sup- 
plies for domestic and stock consumption, 
both urban and rural, are inadequate, and 
the water available is sometimes unwisely 
used, requiring laws and education to guide 
its best distribution. 

There are other water problems of lesser 
importance. Flood damage cccurs through- 
out the area, being especially critical near 
the ninety-eighth meridian. Pollution of 
stream flow from oil-field brines and wastes is 
severe. Bank erosion causes extensive dam- 
age along most streams. Sand eroded from 
upstream areas has been deposited in the 
bottom lands of the Red, Canadian, Cimar- 
ron, and extreme upper Washita Rivers, de- 
stroying large areas of productive land. 
Large quantities of silt carried by the streams 
create problems in the maintenance of ir- 
rigation canals and structures and fill up 
space in reservoirs vitally needed for conser- 
vation and flood control. 

The feasibility of steps necessary to accom- 
plish the improvements outlined have been 
studied by various Federal, State, and other 
agencies. They have been subject to inten- 
sive analysis and discussion by the National 
Resources Planning Board. The work of 
these committees has to a considerable ex- 
tent made possible the development of this 
water plan. 

In general, investigations made have been 
sufficient to support recommendations con- 
tained herein for development and control 
of the State’s water resources. However, in 
many cases it has been necessary to go be- 
yond present studies and to cover new ground 
in selecting measures that appear desirable 
and essential to the best development of the 
State when the relatigns between all factors 
influencing its future are considered. 

As general guides in the selection of these 
measures for control and conservation of 
the waters of the area, three principles were 
followed, each of which involved a wide- 
spread concept of benefits. These principles 
affect flood control, irrigation, and multiple- 
Purpose reservoirs. 

West of the nine-eighth meridian, agri- 
cultural economy and industrial develop- 
ment are limited by scarcity of water, and 
the best development of the area demands 
a full and careful utilization of all available 
water supplies. 

The use of a limited resource in growing 
high cash-income crops, which are often 
shipped out of the State for consumption in 
distant areas or placed in world-wide mar- 
kets, is not wholly compatible with the best 
interests of that part of the State from the 
long-range viewpoint. The most beneficial 
use of water for irrigating new lands would 
involve the growing of feed crops to stabilize 
the stock-raising and dry-farming industries 
and to provide a measure of insurance against 
loss of herds through lack of feed during 
drought periods. 

Flood damage west of the ninety-eighth 
meridian are confined largely to the main 
valleys of the principal streams. 

At the time of original settlement in the 
State, the Cimarron, North and South Cana- 
dian, and upper Red Rivers were narrow 
streams meandering through fertile bottom 
lands which were either heavily wooded or 
were covered with grass. Agricultural devel- 
opment, carried on without proper soil-con- 
servation practices, has resulted in enormous 
quantities of sand and silt being washed 
into the bottom lands of the major streams, 
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changing completely the nature of the stream 
channels and of their adjacent lowlands. 
NORTH CANADIAN RIVER 

Two reservoirs, one under construction on 
the North Canadian River at Canton, Okla., 
and one completed on Wolf Creek at Fort 
Supply, Okla., are important units in a flood- 
control system for the North Canadian River. 
A third reservoir has been authorized on 
the North Canadian River at Optima, Okla. 
Recent studies have revealed that an alter- 
nate downstream site at Hardesty, Okla., is 
more satisfactory. This reservoir system, al- 
though it reduces damages in the upper 
reaches of the North Canadian River, is jus- 
tified largely by its prevention of flood losses 
on the streams east of the ninety-eighth 
meridian. 

The three reservoirs are at present con- 
templated as flocd-control structures only, 
with provision for some storage at Canton 
for an 18,000-acre irrigation project. How- 
ever, since the system was designed to pro- 
vide complete control at Canton for a flood 
equal in magnitude to the greatest on rec- 
ord, it is felt that without sacrificing flood- 
control value to any great extent, a realloca- 
tion of storage in the reservoirs to permit 
utilization of part of their capacities for 
irrigation would result in greater over-all 
benefits. Studies have indicated that the 
desired storage for irrigation at Fort Supply, 
Okla,, could be provided by effective reservoir 
operation without detracting from its flocd- 
control function. This will no doubt prove 
true to some extent at the Canton Reservoir. 
When considered as part of a system pro- 
viding for both flood control and irrigation, 
the cost of the Optima Reservoir is not un- 
duly high when compared with the total 
benefits. A floodway through Oklahoma City 
is desirable for complete flood control. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, the people in the area 
to be benefited by the Optima Reservoir 
have been patient. They have waited 
until their neighbors below the Fort Sup- 
ply Reservoir and the Canton Reservoir 
have received the benefits accruing to 
the construction of those projects before 
demanding that the Optima project, 
which was authorized in the First Na- 
tional Flood Control Act, be constructed. 

I am before you today representing 
those people and urging you to appropri- 
ate sufficient funds to start the construc- 
tion of this worthy project immediately. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words, and I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us today, making appropriations 
for flood control, will have my support. 
The committee has spent a great deal of 
time and has handled this matter in a 
very thorough way. The people of the 
Missouri River Basin and all the district 
that I represent are grateful to the 
chairman of this committee, the Honor- 
able ALBERT J. ENGEL, for visiting our 
area last summer and inspecting this 
work. We have a great problem and the 
program to develop the water resources 
from the Missouri River Basin means 
a great deal to the economy of the 
States involved. 

One of the important tributaries in the 
Missouri Basin is the Republican River. 
Since I came to Congress in January 
1939, I have frequently spoken on this 
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floor concerning our flood problem in the 
Republican Valley and the need for ir- 
rigation development. Part of that work 
is being carried on by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the funds for which will be 
in another bill. The proposal before us 
today does carry funds for parts of the 
Republican River program. 

While the amounts recommended by 
the committee are not as large as we 
would like to have, they are substantial. 
This measure carries funds to complete 
the local protection works at Indianola, 
Nebr., and to construct the local flood 
protection at Bartley. It also carries 
funds for the carrying on in a big way the 
construction of the Harlan County Dam. 
There are funds in here for the agricul- 
tural levees on the main stem of the 
Missouri. The counties of Nemaha and 
Richardson will share in this. I shall 
support the bill. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time in order to say one or two things 
that it seems to me should be said about 
the cooperation of the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee and of the 
Corps of Engineers. When I was a dis- 
trict engineer, General Wheeler had in- 
structions issued to all district engineers 
that they should learn not only their 
own district problems of flood control and 
river development but also the problems 
of the entire United States as though 
they were stationed in one district, they 
might be at any time transferred to an- 
other; and that it was the duty of a dis- 
trict engineer to know the answer to flood 
control and river and harbor projects all 
over the United States. In the same 
way, it seems to me there are men in this 
Congress who have taken their job ex- 
actly the same way. Men like the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, Judge Wuit- 
TINGTON, men like the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. ENGEL], have thought in 
terms of the general good of the United 
States. It should be recorded here in the 
Congress that there are people who are 
thinking in terms not of benefits to their 
special districts but in terms of the gen- 
eral good. I particularly note for the 
RecorpD the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ENGEL], and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON], and our great chairman 
of the Contmittee on Public Works, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Don- 
DERO]. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I think we 
have one of the best Chief of Engineers 
that it has been my privilege to know. 
He has with him one of the finest groups 
of Army and civilian engineers. I do not 
want to overlook the civilian engineers, 
men who in times of war are in the Army 
and who take peacetime jobs in time of 
peace. 

Mr, MUHLENBERG. I agree with the 
gentleman entirely. 

There is one other remark I would like 
to add for the Recorp, and that is that 
it is not true, as has been intimated by 
certain other Members, that the Corps of 
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Engineers would welcome the immediate 
approval of every project in the United 
States. That is not correct. The Corps 
of Engineers has a very limited person- 
nel; personnel who are educated particu- 
larly along one line. They are not ca- 


pable of taking on all projects in the 
United States simultaneously. 'There- 
fore, they do not believe in and welcome 
every project at one and the same time. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUHLENB 


‘ ERG. I yield. 

Mr. CHELF. I want to take this op- 
portunity to thank the gentleman for 
yielding to me, because I want to com- 
mend and congratulate the chairman, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL], 
and the full committee on their sincerity 
and their earnest endeavor to try to 
spread this flood-control relief amongst 
all of the Members of the House who 
have worthy projects. 

My fliood-control project at Hawes- 
ville, Ky., is one of the 43 new projects 
included in the bill this year, that is 
under $1,000,000. I want to express my 
appreciation for the kindness and con- 
sideration shown me by the chairman 
and the entire Civil Functions Sub- 
committee on Appropriations. Thank 
heavens we have men who realize that 
folks in a little county-seat town of 1,000 
people, were just as much entitled to 
relief as larger towns and could get just 
as wet and suffer as much damage insofar 
as their property is concerned. This 
committee has been fair and I want to 
express to them the gratitude of the 
citizens of Hawesville, Ky. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I agree thor- 
oughly with the gentleman. It certainly 
has been a fine thing to see how fairly 
and splehdidly the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations has guided 
the deliberations and actions of his 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

By unanimous consent, all pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Civil government: For civil government of 
the Panama Canal and Canal Zone, includ- 
ing gratuities and necessary clothing for 
indigent discharged prisoners, $3,277,313. 


Mr.BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. : 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, on 
page 16 of the report of the committee 
we find two complete paragraphs relat- 
ing to the Panama Canal. The second 
paragraph, in regard to the holding back 
of large expenditures, is one in which I 
completely agree. I think the committee 
is to be complimented on putting it in. 
In regard to the first paragraph, how- 
ever, the one which advocates an increase 
of tolls through the Canal, I must say 
that I do not agree. Therefore, I do not 
believe this report, and the comments 
which have been made heretofore by 
certain Members should be allowed to 
stand in the Recorp as the unanimous 
opinion of the Members of this House. 

The first point to be considered is that 
the Panama Canal is the main channel 
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for the intercoastal commerce of the 
United States. During the past several 
years, carrying that commerce under 
general agency has cost the United 
States about $500,000 per month. We 
are trying to get out of that sort of busi- 
ness; trying to get the carrying trade 
back into private hands. In doing so 
we have finally got chartered ships on 
this intercoastal run, but even though 
we have cut the charter rate now to 
about 8% percent of statutory sales 
price, in lieu of 15 percent usually 
charged, we are still having difficulty in 
finding ship operators or buyers. The 
chance of getting buyers for ships on 
this service seems slim indeed. Now, if 
we advance toll charges somebody has 
got to pay the difference, whether it be 
the Congress or the people through 
higher freight rates. 

We must recognize that the ships in 
the intercoastal trade form the basis of 
the merchant ship fleet we get first in 
case of emergency. When they are in 
the intercoastal trade we can put our 
hands on them when we need them. 
When they get into foreign commerce, 
they are scattered all over the world, and 
perhaps we can catch them and perhaps 
we cannot; perhaps some other nation 
will get them; but the intercoastal ships 
are at hand and we can get them 
immediately. 

Statements have been made as to the 
cost of operating the Panama Canal. I 
have different figures. The figures given 
me show that during the entire lifetime 
of the Panama Canal the surplus, de- 
rived from tolls alone, is $274,109,059 if 
you do not include interest or national 
defense features. In the same time, the 
capital investment for purposes of navi- 
gation is only $272,196,214, so there is an 
actual surplus of approximately $1,912,- 
845 which has been earned by the Pan- 
ama Canal and which this Government 
has taken as profit, if you do not include 
interest and national defense features. 

Mr. POTTS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. POTTS. In that same paragraph 
there is a comment that the operating 
costs for material have increased to a 
point where the Panama Canal finds it- 
self with insufficient funds from tolls to 
meet all operating costs. I am wonder- 
ing if the gentleman knows whether an 
allocation of those operating costs has 
been made as between commercial ships 
which pay tolls and naval vessels which 
do not pay tolls, so that we can have a 
true picture of the operating costs at- 
tributable to the commercial vessels and 
the tolls which those commercial vessels 
bring in? 

Mr. BRADLEY. May I say to the gen- 
tleman, that as far as I know there has 
been no such allocation made. Govern- 
ment ships go through free; therefore, 
when we come to consider this question 
of the Panama Canal, the commercial- 
shipping interests are carrying the total 
cost of putting all these naval vessels and 
other Government ships through the 
Canal, if you want to put it that way. 
Just consider these figures, prepared 
from the records of the Canal and which 
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the Department of the Army states are 
substantially correct. Neglecting na- 


tional defense features, these tables show 
the following for 1914-46: — 


Plan II: From 
tolls, Pan- 
ama Canal 
R. R., and 
commercial 

business 


Plan I: From 
tolls only 


Operating surplus after 
payment of alloperating 
expenses. .......---...- 

Capital investment appli- 
cable to commercial 
operation 272, 196, 214 


-| $274, 109,059 | $366, 386, 796 


325, 962, 263 


Excess of accumu- 
lated operating 
surplus over capi- 
tal investment... 


1, 912, £45 40, 424, 533 
Yet the accounts of the Panama Canal 
purport to show an accumulated operat- 
ing loss from the operation of the Canal. 
The most recent annual report of the 
Governor of the Canal contains the fol- 
lowing information: 
Accumulated totals, 1914-46 
$537, 161; 480 
6, 824, 163 
23, 671, 834 


Civil revenues 
Business profits 


567, 657, 477 
297, 881, 855 


Total revenues 
Net appropriation expenses--- 


- 269, 775, 622 
$94, 057, 857 


Net revenues-_--..-~-- & 
Capital interest, 3 percent 


124, 282, 234 


It will be seen that the reason for the 
asserted loss from operations is that the 
annual report makes a fictitious interest 
charge at the rate of 3 percent of the 
capital cost of the Canal. This interest 
currently exceeds $15,000,000 per annum. 
In 1946 it was more than the entire op~- 
erating cost of the Canal. 

Just why was the Panama Canal con- 
structed and to what should its con- 
struction be charged? Let us have some 
of those most intimately concerned give 
an answer to that question, 

Theodore Roosevelt said in his mes- 
sage to Congress on January 4, 1904, that 
the Panama Canal, “long acknowledged 
to be essential to our commercial develop- 
ment, has become, as the result of the 
recent extension of our territorial domin- 
ion, more than ever essential to our na- 
tional defense. In the light of our pres- 
ent situation, the establishment of easy 
and speedy communication by sea pre- 
sents itself, not simply as something to be 
desired but as an object to be postively 
and promptly attained. Reasons of con- 
venience have been superseded by reasons 
of vital necessity.” 

General Goethals, who built the water- 
way, told a Senate committee in 191}: 

Assuming that the Panama Canal is a 
military necessity of the United States, I 
naturally take the military point of view that 
it is for the use of the fleet. I have always 
felt that the cost of building the Canal 
should be charged off the books as against 
the military defenses of the Union. 


And Governor Burgess brought out the 
national-defense value of the Canal in 
1929 in these words: 

In other words, for the United States to 


obtain, without a canal, the naval power— 
national-safety insurance—equal to that of 
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the present fleet with the Canal, would re- 
quire an increase of the naval force by 50 or 
60 percent, with an increase in annual cost 
of about 40 percent. The naval expenditure 
in the fiscal year 1928 was about $320,000,000 
and it would be fair to evaluate the defense 
insurance of the Canal as at least $125,000,000 
per year. This * * * should be reduced 
by the annual cost of the Army and Navy 
establishments of the Canal Zone * * * 
but this is only a small fraction of the 
above. 


Today the defenses in the Canal Zone 
are not properly chargeable to the Canal. 
It is only one part of the whole picture. 
The over-all command in the Canal Zone 
is the hub from which-a great part of 
the defensive system of the Caribbean, 
the Gulf of Mexico, Central America, and 
our own Southern States is coordinated 
and controlled. It is a vital part of the 
defense system of the United States— 
canal or no canal. 

There is no justification for making 
ocean shipping assume a larger part in 
paying for this protection to the Nation. 

The interests of the United States 
would be better served by a reduction of 
tolis rather than by an increase in such 
charges. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, in 1944 
during my service as a member of the 
Flood Control Committee, that commit- 
tee reported out legislation which made 
it possible to get some money to control 
certain flood-control areas in my con- 
gressional district. 

In this bill there is money provided 
for two of these streams, namely, Kings 
River and Kern River. I was hopeful 
that the committee would see its way 
clear to provide money for the Tule and 
Kaweah Rivers. The reason for that is 
that either of these four streams may 
flood the same area, a large, rich, agri- 
cultural district. 

Let me illustrate by holding up four 
fingers of my right hand. For the 
stream on the north there is money 
provided, for the stream on the south 
there is money provided, but for the two 
streams in the middle no money what- 
soever is provided, yet all four of the 
streams flow westerly and could flood the 
same land. Any one of these streams 
can flood this area at any time there 
may be a flash flood. 

In California we are suffering from a 
drought condition today and we should 
be in a position to control and conserve 
every drop of water there is in that part 
of the United States for any purpose for 
which it may be most needed. I am not 
finding fault with the committee, but 
although the Bureau of the Budget did 
not send down a recommendation for 
either the Tule or the Kaweah Rivers I 
was hopeful that the committee would 
provide at least enough money to start 
road construction that is needed before 
a dam can be built at either one of these 
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dam sites. I do not believe one could 
get an amendment through the House 
today, but I propose to go over to the 
Senate, and I hope that I will be more 
successful there before their Committee 
on Appropriations than I was before the 
House. Then when we go to conference, 
I trust that the Members on both sides 
of the aisle, for whom I hold a lot of 
respect, will give me consideration and 
keep that money in this bill in order that 
we may proceed in an orderly manner to 
protect some of the richest farm land in 
all the world; land that produces 55 to 
60 bushels of wheat per acre,.90 to $5 
bushels of barley per acre, and 3 bales of 
cotton per acre. During the war period 
those farmers were called upon by our 
Government to produce a type of cotton 
that was needed for parachutes. At 
that particular time it was a gamble 
because of the flood conditions, but we 
succeeded in getting the Army engineers 
to spend about $1,609,000,000 to build 
a high levee to protect the lands so that 
we could plant and produce the cotton 
that was badly needed. In answer to an 
appeal by the Government, 14,000 acres 
of this highly rich land was seeded even 
though it was subject to flash floods. 
They produced approximately 3 bales per 
acre for 14,000 acres. I only point this 
out to you to show you the type of land 
this is. Yet, there is only one way to 
protect it, and that is, gentlemen, by 
constructing a dam on each of the four 
streams. It will do no good to have two 
dams completed, one on the north, the 
Kings River, and on the south, the Kern 
River, and leave the other two streams in 
the middle, with the same watershed, 
with no dam protection, when flash floods 
ruin the land. 

So, I want to repeat again that 1 only 
appear here today to speak to you of my 
intentions of going before the Senate, 
and I am hopeful we can get this money 
appropriated in an orderly manner, so 
that you gentlemen of the House side can 
work with me and agree to leave the 
money in the bill and cooperate to the 
best of your ability. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used to pay the 
salary or wages of any person who engages 
in a strike against the Government of the 
United States or who is a member of an 
organization of Government employees that 
asserts the right to strike against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or who advo- 
cates, or who is a member of an organization 
that advocates, the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force or vio- 
lence: Provided, That for the purposes 
hereof an affidavit shall be considered prima 
facie evidence that the person making the 
affidavit has not contrary to the provisions 
of this section engaged in a strike against 
the Government of the United States, is 
not a member of an organization of Govern- 
ment employees that asserts the right to 
strike against the Government of the United 
States, or that such person does not advocate, 
and is not a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence: 
Provided further, That any person who en- 
gages in a strike against the Government of 
the United States or who is a member of an 
organization of Government employees that 
asserts the right to strike against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or who ad- 
vocates, or who is a member of an organiza- 
tion that advocates, the overthrow of the 
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Government of the United States. by force or 
violence and accepts employment the salary 
or wages for which are paid from any appro- 
priation in this act shall be guilty of a felony 
and, upon conviction, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
1 year, or both: Provided further, That the 
above penalty clause shall be in addition to, 
and not in substitution for, any other pro- 
visions of existing law. 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HesELTON: On 
page 19, line 20, after the word “law” insert 
a new section 4. “That no part of the 
appropriations contained in this act shall 
be used for the purpose of converting any 
coal heating units to oil or natural gas in 
any federally owned or rented buildings 
in or outside the District of Columbia, or 
for the installation of oil heating units in 
any new construction.” 

Anc¢ renumber sections 4, 5, and 6. 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret to say that I apparently have not 
been able to convince the able and 
vigorous chairman of the subcommittee 
of the soundness of the last few words, in 
the amendment, “or for the installation 
of oil-heating units in any new construc- 
tion.” I say, I regret it, because it has 
been already incorporated in the last two 
appropriation bills, and I think wisely so. 
It seems to me that the precedents estab- 
lished under the leadership of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WIc- 
GLESWORTH] and the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. TaBEr] are worth weigh- 
ing. Certainly no one can fairly charge 
them with any responsibility, if agencies 


responsible for the expenditures covered 
by appropriation bills handled by their 
subcommittees seek to use those funds in 
fiscal 1949 or, as to deficiencies, for the 
balance of fiscal 1948, for installing new 
oil burners or converting from coal to 


oil-burning units. And certainly we all 
know such inexcusable programs have 
been initiated. Then why not take this 
simple precaution and arm this commit- 
tee with the power to prevent such ac- 
tion? 

It has ‘been suggested by some 
thoughtful Members from areas where 
oil is in plentiful supply that they would 
prefer to have an exception written into 
the amendment so that we shall not 
create false economies and real hard- 
ships. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
indicated that. It is my thought that 
we should write this amendment in as 
it is worded, and I will join the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma or anyone else in 
requesting the Members of the other body 
in conference to write a sounder piece 
of limitation legislation into this bill. 

I have said enough about the over-all 
picture. Let me say that my position 
has been all along that no one of these 
Government agencies has a priority on 
scarce fuel. Certainly no one will deny 
that they should come second to our 
homes and our industries. We are heat- 
ed by coal here in the House and 
throughout the building here. It is ade- 
quate; there is a plentiful supply of coal. 
I do not see any reason why what is good 
enough for us up here is not good enough 
for them downtown, and, for that matter, 
in any area where there may be a short- 
age. 
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It has been suggested here today that 
we are through the shortage period, that 
we are not going to have any more 
trouble. There are two-hundred-odd, 
and I think about 216, Members of the 
House who do not share that philosophy, 
and who feel that we have to get over 
this hump this week. 

Let me read a wire that has just been 
sent to me from my district: 

Kerosene out all week. Fuel oil is not 
much better. No relief in sight. We ask for 
your help. 


What can I do—what can you do— 
but urge the Federal Government to help 
us over this hump? 

Again, I cannot disclose the name of 
the person who sent this telegram to me, 
for he does not want his name used, but 
this is significant. It is dated Febru- 
ary 24: 

The kerosene position is similar to that 
expressed in regard to heating oil, except we 
expect a tight position and probable spot 
shortages during the first part of March. 


We have that oil and that kerosene in 
the Gulf area. It is there where we can 
get it up to the east coast, to Balti- 
more, Norfolk, Philadelphia, the New 
York area, Boston, Hartford, Providence, 
and Portland, and then in turn transfer 
it anywhere you need it. We have the 
tankers to carry it. I have been as- 
sured that Standard has enough, and we 
believe we have a sufficient number of 
tankers to do it in the next 10 days or 
2 weeks. 

I am begging you, though, to write into 
these appropriation bills limitations 
which will get these agencies out of the 
PP ats business and keep them out 
of it. 

It has been argued by the chairman 
that such possibilities are not in the 
bill. Cemeterial expenses: “For main- 
taining and improving cemeteries, in- 
cluding fuel.” That is in the bill. They 
may be converting to oil in the ceme- 
teries of this country. I have called at- 
tention to the pages in the hearings 
where the testimony appears. I doubt if 
you want to run the risk in view of the 
known facts. That is a substantial item. 
Rivers and harbors: It will be argued 
that you do not have such possibilities 
there. If you will look at the plans and 
justifications you will find gate houses 
can be heated by oil. Here, too, you have 
the page references. That is not good 
judgment. Flood control: The same 
thing is true as to storage places. United 
States Soldiers’ Home: All I can do is to 
call your attention to the half million for 
modernization of existing facilities. 
Panama Canal: You have authorizations 
in here for new buildings, new construc- 
tion of additional facilities. True, it is 
only $100,000, but that could build quite 
a structure. It has been argued that you 
can get the oil from Mexico and Vene- 
zuela. That is all well and good, but you 
have $3,600,000 for sanitation, quaran- 
tine, hospitals, and aid and support of in- 
digent persons in this bill, and there is no 
time like the present to guarantee that 
will not be used to buy oils. Shut the 
doors before they get this oil and burn it 
up forever. That, in short, is your choice. 
I think I have a duty to call the facts to 
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your attention, as they appear in plain 
English in the hearings. 

I hope you will go along and give this 
committee, which is well able to check 
this, the power to check it before it is too 
late. 

I concede that I do not and cannot 
know all the details of this bill as the 
members of this able committee do. 
They have been working faithfully and 
long on it. Even though I may fail to 
convince them of the soundness of this 
precautionary step, I have full faith that 
they will follow the matter and do 
everything in their power to protect this 
country against unwise administrative 
action.: I am confident they would not 
approve a single conversion to oil with- 
out ample justification. I fee] reasonably 
confident that they would be equally 
cautious about approving new oil-heat- 
ing units without the same sort of a show- 
ing. All that I am suggesting is that 
they be fully equipped and empowered to 
make that check. But unless they wish 
to pass that authority I doubt if you will 
feel inclined to give it to them and I 
must accept the result, much as I regret 
that it will not then be possible to effec- 
tively check on the use of some $884,431,- 
000 so far as any of it might be used for 
these wasteful, unjustifiable practices. 

I did not wish to ask for more time. 
The chairman has been most generous in 
his allotment of time to me so that I 
might try to present these facts to you. 
But I cannot conclude without expressing 
also my keen appeciation of his many 
courtesies to me in connection with the 
consideration of the relatively small 
flood-control projects in the First Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. I am equally 
grateful to all members of the commit- 
tee for their patience and cooperation. 
I am confident that they will all believe 
that I regret our difference of opinion as 
to this amendment and only wish I could 
have presented it in a form they could ac- 
cept. But in view of such messages as I 
have read to you I cannot accept the re- 
sponsibility for reckoning what I think 
is an entirely proper limitation on the use 
of these hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment, and ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the amendment close in 7 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, to show you how little the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts knows about 
the bill, there is no $3,500,000 in the bill 
for housing in the Panama Canal be- 
cause we took it out. It isnot there. The 
same thing is true about the $34,000,000 
for the Alaska Railroad; it is not there. 
The same thing is true about the Diesel 
engines, no Diesel engines are in the bill. 
He went through the bill and took every 
item that anybody talked about and said 
it was oil. 

Let me tell you what will happen if this 
amendment is put in the bill. There is 
a cemetery building program, trying to 
make the people comfortable who come 
there to visit the graves of their soldier 
dead. The plans are made, the build- 
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ings are to be erected. If this amend- -° 


ment is adopted, you will have to revamp 
the plans on every one of these buildings 
as to the heating plants. When an oil- 
heating plant is planned you do not have 
to provide space for the storage of coal. 
It means a stopping of this cemetery 
building program if the amendment is 
adopted. I ask that it be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I concur 
in the remarks made by my colleague, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ENGEL]. It would be most unwise for 
the Committee to go into this collateral 
field and undertake to adopt the amend- 
ment which has been offered. I simply 
rise to ask the Committee to vote the 
amendment down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. HESELTON) there 
were—ayes 11, noes 66. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the finest har- 
bors on the Pacific coast, the harbor 
at Coos Bay, Oreg., is now being ‘im- 
proved by the Army engineers. The im- 
provement project was duly authorized 
by Congress, and the first appropriation 
for the improvement was made last year 
in the sum of $500,000. Upon recom- 
mendation of the Army engineers, the 
Bureau of the Budget this year approved 
$2,000,000 for expenditure on this proj- 
ect during the fiscal year 1949. Unfor- 
tunately, the amount reported to the 
floor by the committee in this bill was 
just half of the amount recommended. 

I use the phrase “unfortunately re- 
ported” advisedly. The nature of the 
Coos Bay Harbor project is such that a 
contractor who undertakes the difficult 
job of removing the subaqueous rock in 
the lower harbor must take to the proj- 
ect large pieces of equipment, barges, and 
so forth, and must make rather elaborate 
preparations for the work. The contract, 
therefore, cannot be made for a small 
amount, but such contract must be of 
sufficient size to permit of the prepara- 
tory work and the building and moving 
into place of the needed equipment. Ac- 
cordingly, a contract was recently let for 
a total sum of $2,200,000 for removal of 
the rock in the harbor in order to create 
the required project depth. Unless the 
appropriation for fiscal 1949 is increased 
to at least $2,000,000 for this harbor, the 
work to be done under the pending con- 
tract will have to be delayed until a 
sufficient sum is appropriated to allow 
for the completion of the contract. 

The harbor at Coos Bay is an impor- 
tant lumber-shipping port. Lumber from 
the last remaining virgin forest in the 
United States moves through that port 
to other cities on the Pacific coast to the 
Atlantic coast and to ports on the Gulf 
of Mexico. Important shipments will be 
made from the port of Coos Bay to Eu- 
rope. Until the improvement is made 
by the completion of the project I have 
just referred to, ships for lumber cargoes 
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can only be loaded half or two-thirds of 
their capacity and must then move to the 
Columbia River or Puget Sound ports 
to finish their cargoes. This makes for 
increased shipping expense and delay, 
but when the present harbor depth is 
increased as provided for in the project, 
such ships will be able to depart from 
Coos Bay with full lumber cargoes. 

I direct the attention of the House to 
this situation at this time for the reason 
that I am hopeful that this item in the 
pending bill will be reviewed by the com- 
mittee in the other body and an amount 
added to the item which will permit the 
completion of the pending contract for 
this harbor improvement. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. ~ 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Acéordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Leonarp W. HAtt, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 5524) making appro- 
priations for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army for the 
year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
purposes, directed him to report the same 
back to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the bill do pass. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question .on the 
bill to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
motion to recommit. | 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MAHON. I am, in its present 
form, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion 
of the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MaHON moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

‘Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this 1 minute in order to an- 
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nounce the program for tomorrow, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that many 
Members have been asking me about the 
program for the balance of the week. 

At this time I also ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Speaker, that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of the Members, we propose 
to call up first House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 147, the legislative budget. That 
is under a rule which has just been 
granted and will be filed this afternoon, 
providing for 2 hours general debate. I 
am sure that this matter can be disposed 
of expeditiously. 

Then, we propose to call up House 
Joint Resolution 296, having to do with 
social-security benefits. As is customary 
with matters of such nature from the 
Ways and Means Committee, we propose 
to call the bill up under a closed rule, 
which provides for 2 hours of general de- 
bate. I am quite sure that both those 
matters—House Concurrent Resolution 
147 and House Joint Resolution 296—can 
be disposed of tomorrow, in view of the 
fact that we are to come in at 11 o’clock. 

Tomorrow I shall announce the pro- 
gram for next week, and I shall also ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to nieet 
at noon on Monday next. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I just want to 
give notice that in my opinion House 
Joint Resolution 296 is a very important 
resolution, and it is my intention, if at all 
possible, to insist on a roll-call vote on 
that resolution. 


CEILING ON EXPENDITURES—LEGISLA- 
TIVE BUDGET 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (H. Res. 485), which was 
referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 42) establishing the ceil- 
ing for expenditures for the fiscal year 1949 
and for appropriations for the fiscal year 1949 
to be expended in said fiscal year, and all 
points of order against said concurrent reso- 
lution are hereby waived. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the con- 
current resolution, and shall continue not to 
exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TaBER|] and the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CANNON], the concurrent resolution 
shall be considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendment shall be in 
order to the said concurrent resolution. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
concurrent resolution the Committee shall 
rise and report the same to the House and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the concurrent resolution to final 
passage without intervening motion, except 
one motion to recommit, 


Speaker, 
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RELIEF OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3726) for 
the relief of certain officers and employ- 
ees of the Foreign Service of the United 
States who, while in the course of their 
respective duties, suffered losses of per- 
sonal property by reason of war condi- 
tions, with a Senate amendment, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendment and ask 
for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan {[Mr. Jonkman]? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none and appoints the 
following conferees: Mr. Eaton, Mr. 
Mouwnot, Mr. JONKMAN, Mr. BLoom, and 
Mr. KEE. 


CONTINUING SECOND DECONTROL 
ACT OF 1947 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 5391, an 
act to continue for a temporary period 
certain powers, authority, and discretion 
conferred on the President by the Second 
Decontrol Act of 1947, with Senate 
amendments, and agree to the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
-ments, as follows: 


Line 7, strike out “March” and insert 
“May.” . 

Line 10, strike out “March” and insert 
“May.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my colleague the gen- 
tlewoman from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] may 
be excused from attendance at the ses- 
sions of the House for the period from 
February 13, on which date she very 
unfortunately broke her arm, until Mon- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorD and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. KLEIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the New York Post. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement issued 
by Gov. George T. Nicholson, of South 
Dakota. 

Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an address he de- 
livered on Fevruary 17 before the 
Women’s Bureau Conference in the city 
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of Washington entitled “Centennial of 
the Woman’s Movement.” 


POLAND 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an address by the 
Honorable Arthur Bliss Lane before the 
Polish-American Congress at Boston, 
February 1, 1948. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in my remarks excerpts from an address 
by the Honorable Arthur Bliss Lane be- 
fore the Polish American Congress at 
Boston, February 1, 1948. 

Mr. Lane is former American Ambas- 
sador to Poland who resigned to tell his 
story of the shameful betrayal of that 
historic nation and its noble people. Mr. 
Lane’s story is one which every Amer- 
ican should read and his information 
and views concerning the great issue of 
Polish independence should be known to 
all Members of Congress and to the 
American. people. 

His tragic recital of the destruction of 
the Polish nation’s liberty in which our 
own country played a significant role is 
a damning indictment of Russian. com- 
munism in Poland, and of our own for- 
eign policy, based on appeasement and 
compromise, which contributed so mate- 
rially to the enslavement of the Polish 
nation. 

It is clear, and I have stated repeatedly, 
that we cannot build a permanent, last- 
ing, honorable peace upon the misun- 
derstandings, appeasements, and injus- 
tices which were perpetrated at Yalta, 
Teheran, and Potsdam. It is now clear 
and incontradictable that these agree- 
ments have worked great wrong not only 
upon Poland, but upon Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, and undoubtedly other nations. 
Since these agreements were never rati- 
fied by the United States Senate and 
since they are overwhelmingly opposed 
by the American people, they should be 
repudiated before all of Europe goes the 
way of Czechoslovakia. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment should be informed that we in- 
sist upon the carrying out of legitimate 
free elections in these various countries— 
elections which will not be set up or 
rigged by Communists, but will be super- 
vised by the United Nations for the pur- 
pose of permitting the peoples concerned 
to select their own public officials and 
their own form of: government under 
democratic processes contemplated by 
the United Charter and all the allied 
pronouncements concerning the aims 
end objectives of the war. 

Mr. Lane is entitled to the gratitude 
of our Nation for his able and unselfish 
advocacy of the Polish cause which is 
indeed the cause of all people suffering 
under cruel oppression and seeking their 
freedom. It is the duty of this Congress 
as well as the State Department to move 
expeditiously and effectively in the inter- 
national sphere by forthright unequivo- 
cal declarations and demands, backed up 
if necessary by the prestige and power 
of this Government, to release these help- 
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‘less dictator-ridden, democracy-loving, 
peace-seeking peoples from bondage. 


EXCERPT FROM ADDRESS BY ARTHUR BLISS LANE 
AT POLISH-AMERICAN CONGRESS, BOSTON, 
MASS., ON EVENING OF FEBRUARY 1, 1948 


After having heard the pessimistic account 
which I have given of the situation in Poland 
and other dominated countries in eastern 
Europe, you may well ask what we in America 
can do to alleviate the situation. The answer 
is twofold: positive and negative. 

On the positive side we can show in a 
practical manner our sympathy for the plight 
of the Polish people by contributing material 
assistance. This cari be done through the 
many humanitarian organizations which are 
now rendering invaluable aid—American Re- 
lief for Poland, CARE, Joint Distribution 
Committee, and other organizations. Not 
only will the material assistance be appre- 
ciated to relieve the needy but it will empha- 
size what Poland’s Soviet masters wish to 
eradicate—the friendly feeling which the 
American people have aiways had in their 
hearts for the Polish people. This tie must 
be kept alive, and there is no more effective 
way than through the sending of individual 
gift packages. 

Negatively, no economic or financial assist- 
ance should be given to the Communist 
Polish Government. We must make a dis- 
tinction between a tyrannical government 
imposed by deceit and force on the Polish 
people, and the Polish people itself. If we 
should give assistance to the Polish Govern- 
ment the Polish people will feel, as unfor- 
tunately it has felt in the past, that the 
Unitec States is whitewashing the rule of tyr- 
anny and unscrupulous false elections which 
were held in January 1947 in contravention 
of the Yalta agreement. 

The credit of $90,000,000 which, over my 
repeated protests, was granted in April 1946 
was conditional. The Polish Government 
had agreed to adhere to the principle of 
non-discriminatory trade and it had agreed 
to hold elections in 1946. These agreements 
were not carried out. In addition, the Polish 
Government has continually vilified the 
United States and its Government. It has 
criticized the President of the United States 
as a gauleiter, and has shown no desire to 
cultivate the friendship of the United States. 
Quite the contrary, it has done all in its 
power through its controlled press to destroy 
the traditional friendship between the Polish 
and American peoples. American citizens 
still languish in jail for political reasons. 
Despite treaty provisions to the contrary, 
our Embassy in Warsaw has been unable to 
visit these American citizens. American- 
owned property in Poland has been nation- 
alized, but no positive steps have been taken 
to compensate the owners. 

During the past week I have been pro- 
foundly shocked by substantiated reports 
that the International Bank with the fav- 
orable recommendation of the United States 
Government proposes to grant a loan of $80,- 
000,000 to the Polish Government for the 
purposes of purchasing coal-mining ma- 
chinery from the United States. The naive 
excuse advanced for this loan is that it 
would be an implementation of the Marshall 
plan. In 1946 the Department of State had 
likewise naively defended its recommenda- 
tion of a $40,000,000 loan to Poland from 
the Export-Import Bank to purchase ldco~ 
motives and coal cars with the spacious argu- 
ment that further quantities of coal would 
be shipped to western Europe. The Polish 
Government will ship coal only to the coun- 
tries stipulated by the Soviet Government. 
As the Soviet Government wishes the Mar- 
shall plan to fail, it is illogical to suppose 
that the proposed credit for coal-mining 
machinery will be used to further our policy. 
Poland is a member of the Cominform. The 
Cominform has publicly made war on the 

Marshall plan. 

There are three basie reasons why no funds 
of the American taxpayer should be loaned 
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to the Polish Government or to any other 
Soviet-controlled government: 

1. The Polish Government is a poor bank- 
ing risk. What reputable bank in the United 
States will loan money to an individual or 
corporation which has proved itself to be 
untrustworthy? The Polish Government has 
repeatedly violated its international pledges 
to the United States. Are we, in the face of 
flouted agreements, going to insist on ex- 
tending further credits? The United States 
Government had publicly admitted, what all 
of you know, that the Polish Government is 
not master in its own house. It is but an 
automaton of the Soviet Union. Under this 
circumstance, how can it be responsible for 
any commitments which it makes? 

2. If the proposed loan should increase 
the output of Silesian coal, how will that 
coal be used? Undoubtedly it will be utilized 
primarily for the sake of Soviet economy, for 
the increased output of steel, in the arma- 
ment factories of Cegielski in Poland, and of 
Skoda in Czechoslovakia. We would, in fact, 
be repeating the grievous error of 1941 when 
we sent scrap iron to Japan to build up Jap- 
anese armaments to be used against the 
United States. 

8. Most important is the psychological ef- 
fect which a credit to the Communist Polish 
regime would have on the Polish people. 
Many times during my stay in Poland I 
was urged by independent Poles, and espe- 
cially those of liberal democratic views, to 
give no assistance to the Communist group 
ruling Poland. To do so, they argued, would 
be considered as tacit acquiescence in the 
political arrests, torturings, and murders, not 
to mention the deportations to Siberia which 
have been the order of the day under the 
Nazi or Soviet domination which has existed 
since September 1939. To do so would fur- 
ther undermine the prestige of the United 
States which is already low as a result of 
the appeasement policy followed at Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam. 

This policy of appeasement must stop. It 
cannot succeed in dealing with a dictator. 
It failed with Hitler; it has already failed 
with Stalin. The alternative—a policy of 
firmness backed by military force—is the only 
language which a dictatorial tyrant will un- 
derstand. 

It is here that the American people can 
exercise its democratic function. You can 
perform a great service to Poland and to 
the cause of liberty if you will urge on your 
Government and on your representatives in 
Congress to grant no further assistance to 
the Polish Government until the Polish Gov- 
ernment itself rights the wrongs which it has 
committed. 


DISMANTLING OF MANUFACTURING 
PLANTS IN BRITISH ZONE OF GERMANY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read by the Clerk and, together with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


FrBruary 26, 1948. 
The Honorable JoserH W. MarrTIn, Jr., 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Speaker: You will recall that 
by a letter dated January 24, 1948, there was 
transmitted to you by the Department of 
State a basic reply to the questions raised 
by House Resolution No. 365 of the Eightieth 
Congress, adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on December 18, 1947. At that 
time it was pointed out that much of the 
detailed information requested was then 
available only with respect to the United 
States zone in Germany, and that the British 
and French Governments had been asked to 
supply the additional data needed. 

The necessary information with respect to 
the British zone has now been furnished to 
the Department, and is respectfully sub- 
mitted herewith. The attached list indi- 
cates the dismantling and shipping status of 
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all plants listed for reparation in the British 
zone and, for all plants other than war 
plants, their general character and capacity, 
as requested under the second and third 
questions of House Resolution No. 365. It is 
hoped that similar information concerning 
plants in the French zone will be forthcom- 
ing shortly. 

As has been previously stated the question 
is now under consideration of whether cer- 
tain of these plants, which appear to be 
technically equipped for the production of 
items in short world supply, might make a 
more prompt and effective contribution to 
European recovery if retained in Germany 
than if transferred to other countries. 

Sincerely yours, 

For the Secretary of State: 

CuHarLes E. BOHLEN, 
Counselor. 
(Enclosure: List of plants in British zone.) 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
fassachusetts [Mr. HEsELTcn] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 


THE DOMESTIC OIL SITUATION 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I sim- 
ply want to state that I think we made a 
grave error this afternoon when we per- 
mitted certain Federal agencies to go 
ahead with conversion of heating units 
from coal to oil, for that was certainly 
involved in rejecting the limitation even 
though there might be some basis for 
doubting its application to new construc- 
tion. Yet, with many steps consider- 
ing the wisdom of limiting new installa- 
tions until we can catch up on supply, 
it is most difficult for me to understand 
what reason could be advanced for ap- 
proving such installations by Federal 
agencies, certainly in shortage areas, 
where there can be but one result—di- 
minishing the critically short supplies for 
heating homes, industries, churches, 
hospitals, schools, and private buildings. 

I do not believe that any Member in 
this House can or would try to. justify 
the disgraceful action which resulted in 
the conversion of a coal-heating unit in 
Boston in December during the worst 
days of the shortage, which conversion 
resulted in tHe draining of something 
like 1,400 gallons a day of bunker C oil 
and at a cost in the neighborhood of 
$29,000 to undo that harm and taking 
something like 120 days to do so. 

I simply express the hope that other 
subcommittees of the Appropriations 
Committee will look at this thing nore 
closely in the near future and will see to 
> that the door is shut before it is too 
ate. 

I commend the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on the Independent Offices 
bill, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. WIGGLESworRTH], and his commit- 
tee. I think they did a wise and con- 
structive job the other day. I commend 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser], and his committee on 
his handling of the deficiency bill which 
was almost on all fours with this bill. 

It is true that I was fortunate in dis- 
cussing this problem fully with both gen- 
tlemen and that I had not realized we 
would have this bill quite so soon. I 
wish I could have discussed it fully with 
the chairman and members of this com- 
mittee, but I was only able to talk briefly 
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with Mr. Lambert and write to the chair- 
man last Monday, you having sent the 
initial memorandum to him on the 9th, 
which he promptly and courteously ac- 
knowledged on the 10th. I know the 
heavy responsibilities he carries. Per- 
haps it would have been better had I 
asked for a chance to present the evi- 
dence, as I developed it, for the REcorp. 
I shall discuss this with the chairman of 
the other subcommittees and shall be 
guided entirely by their advice and 
wishes. But I cannot help but express 
my keen appreciation of the replies I re- 
ceived from the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD], the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DirKsEN], the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. JoHNSON], the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN], 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
PLUMLEY], the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. KEEFE], and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. PLOESER], and to assure 
them at this time that I want to furnish 
each of them with every bit of informa- 
tion I have been able to develop. 

It is my position, and I have consist- 
ently maintained it, that it is too late, 
much too late, when once this conversion 
is made to try to undo the harm. 

The argument was made that no money 
has been allotted for construction in Pan- 
ama. The record of the hearings shows 
clearly that at least $100,000 has been 
set up for that purpose. As I understand 
it, they do not heat with oil in Panama; 
at least up to this time they have not. 
They use these little locomotives. I do 


not know what good reason is going to 


be offered the people of the Midwest and 
the great area oi Detroit where 200,000 
have been out of work because they can- 
not get fuel oil; particularly if it is true 
that in the month of March the kerosene 
these people need will be short and if 
Federal agencies there convert their 
heating to oil or even put in new oil-heat- 
ing units. I do not know what answer is 
going to be offered anyone in those areas 
which will comfort them in terms of what 
we have done this afternoon. But be 
that as it may, that is a decision that 
had to be made and I, of course, as an 
individual, accept it. That is the demo- 
cratic system. We have to accept it. 
I only beg the other chairmen of other 
subcommittees to look over the sugges- 
tions that have been made to them. I 
think probably the best thing to do would 
be to ask them to incorporate this in a 
bill, if we are going to encounter some 
resistance, as we did today. 

May I say that we only have about 36 
hours left to accomplish the purpose that 
so many of us want to accomplish. As 
I said this morning, we have the tankers; 
we have the storage space; we have the 
oil. In the face of that we have a short- 
age of kerosene in my district; we will 
have a shortage of fuel oil probably in 
March, according to the testimony. Of 
course, it may be argued that only affects 
a few people, but I say that a few people 


‘can get just as cold as a hundred people. 


As the gentleman from Mississippi said 
this afternoon it makes very little differ- 
ence in a community if you are in a flood 
how many of you are there, you get just 
as wet. You get just as cold under the 
same circumstances. 
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Mr. Speaker, I will include in the 
revision of my remarks as Many copies 
of telegrams as I have received which will 
indicate to all what confronts us and 
what we have to do about it. I shall try 
to include in my revision of remarks 
also so many of the revised telegrams 
as have come in from European coun- 
tries if I can get a release on the texts. 
Some 30 of them indicate we could if 
we wish save now 599,000 barrels of nec- 
essary fuel oil if we will act promptly. 

I realize many people think we should 
not legislate on this matter, but I do not 
know how we are going to do it unless 
we are willing to accept the responsibility 
. of legislating. Iam going to ask my own 
committee to vote on this tomorrow. I 
am inclined to urge that we report an 
indefinite embargo bill on this floor and 
leave it to the responsible department 
heads to come back and tell us how and 
when it should be lifted. They have not 
explained the matter yet and I do not 
think they can. It is our responsibility 
now. I am unwilling at this stage of the 
picture to accept responsibility for what 
is going to happen in New England dur- 
ing March. I want a chance to vote on 
this. It will be too late Saturday night, 
in my humble judgment. I cannot see 
any harm in acting. The Department of 
State indicated to me last night that it 
thought probably some action will be 
taken. Every 24 hours we lose on this 
means just that much more ground lost. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand some very 
influential Democrats this afternoon 
signed this telegram and I appreciate 
their assistance. I hope they will have 
some influence over the departments 
which apparently we do not have. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I know the gentleman 
has been a leader in the fight for an 
embargo. I wonder if he will be good 
enough to tell us what additional help 
he got on his petition today. 

Mr. HESELTON. I do not know that 
I have authentic information. I have 
been advised some 18 additional Mem- 
bers of this House have signed the tele- 
grams in one form or another. There 
are now 216 Members who are demand- 
ing immediate action. I am very happy 
to say that I understand the chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee 
signed a telegram this afternoon and I 
can understand why he would. He rep- 
resents the great State of Rhode Island 
which is in danger and I think he has 
acted like a statesman. I commend him 
for his action. 

I can now add that in talking with a 
responsible and able official of the De- 
partment of Commerce this evening I 
was advised that the situation had de- 
veloped to the point of an impasse be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches, that the executive, through 
the Department of Commerce, has wired 
many of us that it could not grant cur 
request and would not impose any fur- 
ther restrictions. He indicated that he 
felt the decision now was our responsi- 
bility. I am forced to accept his deci- 
sion. I hope we can have the oppor- 
tunity soon of acting. As one individual, 
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I cannot escape the complete necessity 
of quick and decisive action on our part. 
In the face of the laws we have passed 
and the responsibilities we have vested 
in the Secretary of Commerce, since he 
will not act, I submit we must. 

A total of 207 Members have now 
signed the telegram to Mr. Blaisdell ask- 
ing for an embargo on the shipment of 
petroleum and petroleum products to the 
end of this week, February 28, pending 
receipt of the information requested. 

The additional Members are: 

Rosert F. ROCKWELL, Representative 
from Colorado. 

JOHN SANBORN, Representative from 
Idaho. 

PauL CUNNINGHAM, 
from Iowa. 

Hewry O. TALie, Representative from 
Iowa. 

Gerorce A. FALuton, Representative 
from Maryland. 

Frep L. CRAWFORD, 
from Michigan. 

ALBERT L. REEVES, JR., Representative 
from Missouri. 

Frank A. MATHEWS, JR., Representa- 
tive from New Jersey. 

RaLPpx W. Gwinn, Representative from 
New York. 

Rosert J. CORBETT, Representative 
from Pennsylvania. 

_ JaMEsS Howarp McGratH, Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

In addition to these, nine Members 
from the west coast signed a similar tele- 
graphic request, but covering only ex- 
ports from the Gulf coast. These are: 

Leroy JOHNSON, Representative from 
California. 

JOHN PHILLIPS, Representative from 
California. 

Gorpon L. McDonoucH, Representa- 
tive from California. 

Ernest K. BrAMBLETT, Representative 
from California. 

CHARLES K. FLETCHER. Representative 
from California. 

Donato L. Jackson, Representative 
from California. 

Hat HOo.LMEs, 
Washington. 

Watt Horan, Representative from 
Washington. 

Homer R. Jones, Representative from 
Washington. 

So that 216 Members of the House now 
clearly indicated their wish and recom- 
mendation. That is a clear majority, 
whose request should be a matter of con- 
cern to the Department of Commerce. 

New York, N. Y., February 26, 1948. 
Hon. JoHN W. HESELTON, 
House Office Building: 

This will reply to your wire of February 21 
regarding the east coast kerosene and heat- 
ing-oil situation, addressed to Mr. Eugene 
Holman, president, Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey), our total stocks of kerosene at all pri- 
mary terminals and refineries north of North 
Carolina were 781,000 barrels on February 1. 
Our production, receipts from the United 
States Gulf, and return on loans are: such 
that we can meet our indicated requirements 
throughout the months of February and 
March, this after allowing for a reserve set 
aside for allocation to State fuel coordina- 
tors in an amount we consider to be our fair 
share to handle hardship cases. Our stocks 
on April 1 will amount to 540,000 barrels, 
which is our minimum working stock, includ- 
ing unfinished stocks and tank bottoms, for 
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that date and may be compared with a stock 
of 748,000 barrels on April 1, 1947. Our total 
stocks of heating oil on February 1 for all 
refineries and primary terminals north of 
North Carolina were 1,791,000 barrels. Our 
production, receipts, and pull-down of this 
February inventory to minimum working 
level will permit us to meet our full require- 
ments for the months of February and March, 
and we estimate our stocks on April 1 to be 
500,000 barrels. This might be compared 
with what we consider to be a minimum stock 
of 630,000 barrels and a stock on April 1, 1947, 
of 785,000 barrels. We have also included in 
our estimate of requirements of No. 2 heating 
oil a reserve for what we feel is our share 
of the hardship cases on this product. We 
have no exports of either kerosene or heating 
oil scheduled for loading in the United States 
Gulf during these 2 months except one cargo 
of kerosene scheduled to load late in March 
for shipment to Canada. This shipment to 
Canada has already been postponed for sev- 
eral weeks, and we understand cannot be set 
back any longer. We are planning to start 
building our east coast fuel stocks just as 
soon as reduced demand permits, but now 
are shipping everything we have available. 
If any other companies have fuel products to 
sell on account of reduction of exports, we 
would be glad to buy them for east coast de- 
livery as soon as possible. 
M. J. RATHBONE, 
Esso Standard Oil Co. 


New York, N. Y. 
Hon. JoHN W. HESELTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your telegram of February 21 to Mr. W. 
Alton Jones has been referred to me for 
attention since Mr. Jones is presently out 
of the city. In our opinion fuel-oil supply 
outlook for Northeastern States is consider- 
ably brighter than a few weeks ago. As- 
suming fairly normal weather if refiners con- 
tinue increased yield of heating oil as rec- 
ommended by industry advisory committee, 
sufficient quantities should be available 
throughout remainder of season to prevent 
undue hardship. In order to meet minimum 
requirements of our customers Cities Service 
has greatly increased yields of heating oil 
at expense of gasoline and today is convert- 
ing almost 35 percent of each barrel of crude 
into domestic heating oil. While we expect 
to end up the season with stocks substan- 
tially less than normal, we are confident that 
by continuing, as we intend to do, expensive 
method of processing to obtain maximum 
heating oil yields we will be able to supply 
our customers with minimum necessary 
quantities. As to matter of further limita- 
tion on exports, we are not in position to 
express opinion. While our company in years 
past has been an important exporter of 
petroleum products, because of demands on 
us here at home we were compelled many 
months ago to discontinue all exports with 
exception of small amount of specialty prod- 
ucts in packages. If export diversions men- 
tioned your wire are effected, we would be 
interested in joining with other companies 
to purchase same to augment our supplies. 
Currently industry kerosene supply position 
is extremely tight because of abnormal de- 
mand during present heating season and fact 
that yields of this product cannot be in- 
creased substantially by changing refinery 
yields. Following figures apply to combined 
Gulf and east coasts. During February, 
March, and April of this year we expect to 
produce 1,103,000 barrels of kerosene and 
have minimum sales requirements totaling 
1,210,000 barrels during those months. With 
respect to No. 2 fuel we expect to produce 
during February, March, and April 2,550,000 
barrels and have minimum sales require- 
ments of 2,999,000 barrels. Our inventory 
figures include working stocks and tank bot- 
toms at 36 marine and pipe-line terminals 
as well as matcrial in transit to those termi- 
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nals by tanker, pipe line, and barge at the 
beginning and end of the 3-month period. 
On this basis our total inventories of kerosene 
were 380,000 barrels on February 1 and are 
estimated to be 278,000 barrels on May 1. In- 
ventories of No. 2 fuel on same basis were 
844,000 barrels on February 1 and are esti- 
mated to be 404,000 barrels on May 1. In 
both cases closing inventories as of May 1 
will be abnormally low and not in accord with 
good operating practice. 
B. S. WATSON, 
Vice President, Cities Service Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALir., February 26, 1948, 
Hon. Jonn W. HESELTON, 

Member of Congress: 

Re your telegrams February 21 and Febru- 
ary 23: 

1, Under program of voluntary agreements 
approved by governmental agencies this 
company is cooperating to the fullest extent 
possible to meet the shortages which have 
occurred in special localities in the north- 
eastern area where we operate. 

2. Immediate diversion of half million bar- 
rels heating oils by temporary embargo ex- 
port shipments should materially help in 
relieving northeastern situation. 

3. Several months ago we realized indi- 
cated short position on essential fuels and 
at that time maximized our refinery pro- 
duction of these products. 

4. Dependent on weather conditions, no 
unforeseen interruption of refining opera- 
tions, and the continuous cooperation of 
consumers to conserve oil which is most 
important, we believe we will be able to take 
care of our customers over the balance of 
the heating season. 

5. In northeastern areas where we operate 
we are down to minimum working stocks 
and hope through our programs to be able 
to provide supplies to our own customers, 
We will be most happy to join with other 
companies in building reserves through 
utilization of cargoes diverted to northeast- 
ern area where we operate. 

6. By comparison to total exports in our 
opinion temporary diversion four tankers 
from foreign destinations to east coast ports 
is relatively inconséquential. 

7. The situation in Northwest, that is, 
Oregon and Washington, supplies by Cali- 
fornia refineries is entirely different. While 
seasonal heating oil demands in the North- 
west have been high, supplies, including 
draft on inventories have generally been 
adequate with minor exceptions, although 
stocks in the Northwest are now at mini- 
mum working levels, we expect to supply 
our customers and build up inventories. 

8. This company has no owned or char- 
tered tankers in overseas service. All ships 
are operating in Gulf-Atlantic of Pacific 
coastwise duty transporting essential prod- 
ucts, 

WILLiAM F, HUMPHREY, 
T1pE WATER ASSOCIATED O1L Co. 


Los ANGELES, Ca.ir., February 25, 1948. 
JOHN W. HESELTON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Retel all of our tankers are in domestic 
trade. One of them, the Cozcomb Hill, was 
chartered to Socony Vacuum Oil Co. for voy- 
age from Los Angeles to Australia and will 
arrive in United States port about March 15, 
Subsequent voyages presently expected to be 
in domestic trade. We do not hold any ex- 
port licenses at this time, but have a few 
applications pending. If there is any fur- 
ther information you desire please let me 
know. 

Cuas. 8. JONEs, 
President, Richfield Oil Corp. 
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San Francisco, Cauir., February 25, 1948. 
JoHN W. HESELTON, 

Member of Congress, 
House Office Building: 

Your wire February 21. We foresee no 
difficulties in meeting our customers’ heat- 
ing oil needs in Pacific Northwest during 
remainder of this heating season, barring 
unforeseeable interruptions in operations. 
Our company recently installed major addi- 
tional storage capacity at Northwest marine 
terminals at considerable expense. Our 
Northwest storage presently is filled to ap- 
proximate maximum working levels. There- 
fore see no benefit or need in our area for 
a 48-hour ban on exports, as it would have 
no effect whatsoever on our adequate heat- 
ing stock situation in the Pacific Northwest. 

R. G. FOLtis, 
Standard Oil Co. of California. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 24, 1948. 
JouHN W. HESELTON, 

Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

Rettl 2ist to Mr. R. G. Dunlop, Sun Oil 
Co., anticipates meeting all its commit- 
ments from anticipated refinery production 
and withdrawals from stocks on hand. We 
therefore do not need to build reserves to 
meet demand commitments for this heating 
season and expect to build up adequate re- 
serves from our refinery runs to meet demand 
for heating season 1948-49. Unable to an- 
swer last question, as we have no tankers 
destined for foreign ports and only one cargo 
of approximately 100,000 barrels of Venezuela 
crude scheduled to lift by our own tanker in 
late March. 

DoNnaLp LINCOLN, 
Sun Oil Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 25, 1948. 
Representative JOHN W. HESELTON, 
House Office Building: 

Reference your telephone conversation 
February 24 with Mr. Dunlop concerning 
accumulation of heating oils in east coast 
area; suggest following large distributors be 
approached in this connection: State Fuel 
Union Oil Products, Quincy Oil Co., Lincoln 
Oil Co., Pacific Oil Co., White Fuel. Above all 
in Greater Boston area, also Coastal Oil Co., €0 
Park Place, Newark, N. J., Metropolitan Oil 
Co., 220 East Forty-second Street, New York 
City, American Mineral Spirits, 157 East 
Forty-fourth Street, New York City, Pat- 
chogue Oil Terminals, Inc., Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Atlantic Terminal Corp., 
Portsmouth, N, J., Petrol Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Wyatt Oil Co., New Haven, Conn. 

‘ R. J. WELLIVER. 


New York, N. Y., February 24, 1948. 
JouNn W. HESELTON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

No tankers owned or chartered by Sinclair 
Refining Co. are engaged in transporting pe- 
troleum or petroleum products overseas, nor 
have we any present intention of so using 
them. 

H. CAMPBELL, 
Marine Manager, Sinclair Refining Co. 


Boston, Mass., February 26, 1948. 
Hon. JoHN W. HESELTON, 
House of Representatives: 

Replying to your telegram of February 26, 
& preliminary survey with 8 out of 18 pri- 
mary suppliers reporting shows storage avail- 
able at Massachusetts tanker terminals for 
kerosene, 712,000 barrels, and for No. 2 fuel 
oil, 742,000 barrels. Continuing survey and 

will send further information tomorrow. 

RoserT B. BRapDForD, 
Governor, 
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PITTSFIELD, Mass., February 26, 1948. 
JOHN HESELTON, 
House of Representatives: 


Oil shortage critical in this area. Doing 
business with Gulf Oil Corp. They have 
done all they can. We have been without 
kerosene all week. Fuel oil isn’t much bet- 
ter. No relief in sight—we ask your help. 

Brown Ort Co., 
Dalton, Mass. 


New York, N. Y., February 24, 1948. 
JOHN W. HESELTON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Refer your telegram February 21 which due 
to holidays only reached me today. Agree 
with Rathbone’s statement to the extent that 
we consider continuing all-out effort on part 
of oil industry to meet unprecedented de- 
mand will prevent serious general shortage 
balance of winter although view current low- 
inventory position there may occur some 
local supply dislocations which, however, can 
be handled by presently established ma- 
chinery. Regarding Boatright’s statement 
doubt that 48-hour ban on export shipments 
will automatically result in sending more 
shipments to areas mentioned. While di- 
version through restriction export quotas will 
naturally make more oil available for do- 
mestic market in immediate future consider 
taking longer view ultimate result would be 
nil since seems natural suppose the result- 
ing deficiency in foreign supply would be 
made up by oil which otherwise would be 
imported into United States. You will of 
course bear in mind that imports exceed ex- 
ports. Our stock of kerosene and No. 2 oil 
in Atlantic coast area 711,000 barrels as of 
February 20. Anticipate supply to end 
March on present schedule 2,000,000 barrels. 
Demand will depend on weather conditions 
but barring extraordinary circumstances we 
believe foregoing position will enable us take 
care our share trade until end heating sea- 
son. We have adequate storage available At- 
lantic coast terminals for any additional oil 
that might become available to us. Di- 
version of tankers from foreign destinations 
to East coast ports do not consider will help 
situation as adequate tankers now available 
for coastwise movement in relation avail- 
ability of oil. 

H. S. M. Burns, 
Shell Oil Co., Inc. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., February 24, 1948. 
The Honorable JoHN W. HESELTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Answering your telegram February 21 to 
Colonel Drake, we feel with normal weather 
and no major disruption to our accelerated 
supply and distribution heating-oil program 
we will be able to just get by over next 6 
weeks east coast and in that part of the 
Midwest territory where we market. We do 
not market in the west-coast area. We 
would be glad to take in and now have ample 
storage capacity in New York to receive for 
prompt distribution all or any part of 500,000 
barrels No. 2 heating oil which you men- 
tioned in your wire might be diverted to 
points north of Norfolk. In my opinion since 
we feel the shortage is world-wide any em- 
bargo on foreign shipments might well 
imperil the import relationship with South 
American countries inasmuch as they in turn 
would receive the impact of additional 
demand on them for these denied shipments. 

R, M. BARTLETT, 
Vice President, Gulf Oii Corp. 


Los ANGELES, CALir., February 24, 1948. 
Hon. JoHN W. HESELTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Reurtel February 21 steamship Lompoc, 
16,590 dead-weight tons, now en route to 
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Central America, returns Port San Luis, 
Calif., approximately March 7 to resume do- 
mestic coastwise operation; steamship Paul 
M. Gregg, 12,849 dead-weight tons, sails 
March 6 for Puntarenas, Costa Rica. We 
hold export license issued on February 10 for 
this cargo, which we are supplying from and 
delivering to our own facilities. 
REESE H. TAYLOR, 
President, Union Oil Co. of California. 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., February 24, 1948. 
Hon. JoHN W. HESELTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Reurtel February 21. As Union Oil does 
not supply Atlantic northeast area am not 
in any position to comment on Mr. Rath- 
bone’s statements. As to Boatwright’s tes- 
timony and assuming he was speaking of 
Pacific Northwest, Union Oil does not believe 
export ban on shipments from West coast 
would result in senting more shipments into 
Pacific Northwest as no supply difficulties 
encountered or expected to be encountered 
during current heating season there. Nor 
do we believe export ban on west-coast for- 
eign shipments, most of which go to Canada 
and Central America, would result in ma- 
terially adding to supplies in Midwest and 
Atlantic coast. 

REESE H. TAYLor, 
President, Union Oil Co. of California. 


NEw York, N. Y., February 25, 1948. 
Hon. Joun W. HESELTON, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building: 

Your telegram 21 addressed to Mr. Sinclair 
has in his absence been referred to me for 
answer as I am the officer in charge of sup- 
ply and distribution of petroleum products 
for the company. We are not in a position 
to comment on the testimony of Messrs. 
Rathbone and Boatwright. We have care- 
fully reviewed our entire situation and be- 
lieve that with our available supplies and 
our scheduled production we shall be able 
to take care of all of our commitments dur- 
ing the present heating-oil season in the 
areas mentioned and elsewhere. 

SINcLaIR REFINING Co., 
J. E. Dyer, Vice President. 


New Yor«, N. Y., February 25, 1948. 
Hon. JoHN W. HESELTON, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building: 

Your telegram to Mr. Holman. Iam reply- 
ing in his absence. We agree with Rath- 
bone’s testimony. Cannot comment on state- 
ments attributed to Boatwright without full 
details of proposal as figures given in your 
telegram do not correspond with average 
quota export figures published by Commerce 
Department. Our affiliated companies have 
no export licenses or pending applications 
for export of heating products, therefore un- 
able to comment on question of import 
jeopardy. Have requested M. J. Rathbone to 
reply to your questions regarding supply, 
demand, and stock positions of our domestic 
operating subsidiary, Esso Standard Oil Co. 

H. W. Pace, 
Executive Assistant to President, 
Standard Oil Co., New Jersey. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


MRS. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been distressed to learn that our col- 
league, MARGARET CHASE SMITH, has suf- 
fered a broken arm in a fall in Bangor, 
Maine, and I know the membership of 
this body, who esteem her so highly, hope 
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her complete recovery will be a speedy 
one. 

That the gentlewoman from Maine 
kept a speaking engagement at Rock- 
land, 60 miles away, 4 hours after the 
fracture, comes as no surprise to me be- 
cause I know how she can take it. 

I was privileged to be one of the nine 
House Members making up the Joint 
House Appropriations-Armed Services 
Committee which visited 16 countries of 
Europe and the Middle East during the 
congressional recess last fall. MARGARET 
Sirs made this arduous trip and on our 
return our group unanimously voted her 
the one who best withstood the rigors 
and dangers encountered. We doffed our 
hats to her, too, for the contributions she 
made toward the success of our mission 
everywhere. 

The barefooted, ill-dressed, under- 
nourished German tots in the Russian 
sector of Berlin loved this woman from 
America who pressed lollypops into their 
thin hands. Our troops cheered her at 
our military installations when she spoke 
of home and quickly responded to any 
“gripes.” Would that you could have 
seen her climbing the stony hillsides, 
back of Trieste, as she visited our boys 
at the road blocks on the Yugoslavian 
border. And every one of us arose to 
acclaim her after her speeches before 
the Majlis in Lran and later before Mem- 
bers of Commons in London. 

Who was it that visited the dead and 
the dying of cholera in Cairo? Who was 
it that requested our military authorities 
to rush serum vaccine to this stricken 
country in response to its frantic appeal 
for aid? It was the gentlewoman from 
Maine, whose short stay in Iran was such 
as to inspire Ambassador George V. 
Allen, now Assistant Secretary of State, 
to write the Department in Washington 
that “her personal intelligence and 
charm may have a far-reaching bene- 
ficia)] effect on the position in public life 
of Iranian women.” 

Our colleague from Maine was undis- 
turbed when we had engine trouble flying 
high over the Brenner Pass, and she was 
distinctly a morale builder when on our 
return flight between the Azores and 
Bermuda it looked as if we were to lose 
two engines and ditch. Never during 
the whole journey was she upset by 
strange food and the other dangers we 
faced. Throughout she was a real sol- 
dier and, as the flight sergeant said, “a 
regular guy.” 

And so, once more, I understand why 
a little thing such as a fractured arm 
would not cause the gentlewoman from 
Maine, Marcaret SmitH, to break a 
speaking engagement. She can take it, 
and those who have seen her under fire 
can bear witness. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. DonpERO] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


STARS AND STRIPES PRINTING 
COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 
Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I have addressed the Con- 
gress on conditions in our front line and 
most strategic sector, namely the Ameri- 
can occupation zone in Germany. This 
is where our interests and our forces are 
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most exposed. It is where the security 
factor is most vitally important. 

To a large extent information about 
conditions in this area is carefully 
guarded from the American public be- 
hind a veil of secrecy or highly colored 
reports. Recently, however, I have had 
occasion to secure some sample copies of 
Stars and Stripes, which is published in 
the American occupation zone in Ger- 
many. The contents of this paper are 
highly revealing. They show clearly 
that there are elements among the oc- 
cupation forces which have succeeded in 
injecting pro-Soviet, pro-Communist, 
and anti-American material into this 
paper, material which has no legitimate 
place there. Such material tends to ne- 
gate and destroy the effectiveness of the 
great bulk of the published material 
which by and large is acceptable. Let 
me give some illustrations. 

In the first place it should be noted 
that while officers and privates of the 
American armed forces constitute the 
staff of this paper, its masthead calls 
it the “Unofficial publication of the 
United States occupation forces in Eu- 
rope.” It is not clear to me just what 
thismeans. Does it mean that the mem- 
bers of the newspaper staff are free to 
publish anything they see fit-in this 
paper? Does it mean that the Army as- 
sumes no responsibility? Can it be ex- 
pected that material circulated by this 
paper in Germany will be considered as 
unofficial by the German people? Tome 
it would appear as if it were a conven- 
ient way for the Army to pass the buck 
of responsibility for the contents of this 
paper. 

I will now list certain items which I 
have found in this publication and I 
seriously question the wisdom of the 
publication of these items to be circulated 
among our soldiers. On page 1 of the 
July 11, 1947, issue we find a statement 
of the CIO criticizing President Tru- 
man’s commission on universal military 
training for issuing a report biased from 
the very beginning, as virtually a call 
to arms and as an acceptance of war as 
inevitable. The views of the President’s 
commission did not accompany this 
statement. Could anyone claim that 
such an article is conducive to good 
morale among the soldiers? It would be 
interesting to know who selected this 


item for publication and why. 


On page 2 of the same issue we find a 
cartoon by: Bill Mauldin showing a 
drunken American speaking to a young- 
ster as follows: 


You kids are the only hope for a shick so- 
shiety. 


What grist this makes for the Com- 
munist propaganda mill. 

Again on page 1 of this issue we find 
an account of the Czechs backing out of 
the Marshall-plan conference. The ac- 
count says that the decision was taken 
by unanimous consent of all parties of 
the national-front government. No in- 
dication is given that this national front 
is Communist-dominated. The story 
adds: 


Czech Prime Minister Gottwald and Pre- 
mier Stalin met in a friendly atmosphere 
last night. 
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No mention is made that Gottwald is 
Czechoslovakia’s leading Communist 
stooge of Stalin. An addition to this 
story is to be found on page 4, in which 
Gottwald is quoted without contradiction 
as follows: 

The Soviet Union, whose troops liberated 
Czechoslovakia from the German invaders, 
in the days of peace, as well, has shown it- 
self magnanimous, incorruptible, and a de- 
voted ally and friend. This means that our 
peacetime experience confirms the basic cor- 
rectness of the Czechoslovak popular and 
state policy, that the Soviet Union is the main 
guaranty for the peaceful development and 
prosperity of Czechoslovakia, that without 
an alliance with the U. 8. S. R., a free and 
independent Czechoslovakia is inconceivable. 


In this connection the attempted re- 
cent elimination of all anti-Communist 
parties in Czechoslovakia shows how er- 
ronecus is the above analysis. 

On page 4 we find a reprint of the 
charges made in the Soviet Army organ, 
Red Star, to the effect that the “tentacles 
of the American monopolizing octopus 
were straddling the whole world.” Ican 
find no answer to these charges in this 
issue that defends what America is doing 
and refuting charges of imperialist 
designs. 

On the same page we find “Yanks ac- 
cused in Yugo plot.” The paper at- 


tempts no refutation of these charges of 
espionage against employees of the 
American Graves Registration Unit in 
Belgrade. 

It will be said that most of these stories 
are AP and UP dispatches for which the 
staff of Stars and Stripes is not responsi- 


ble. The question is, however, why were 
they selected and by whom and why was 
not a reply of some kind added. 

On page 5 there is a glowing eulogy 
of Josiah E. Dubois, who is characterized 
by me on page 1 as “a known left-winger 
from the Treasury Department who has 
been a close student of the Communist 
Party line.” Also praised is Belle Mayer, 
a Nuremberg prosecuting attorney, for- 
merly with the Kilgore committee, which 
committee has been highly praised by 
the Communist press in the United 
States and which has been characterized 
by a staff which has hewed to the Com- 
munist Party line. It should be noted 
that the procedures in the Nuremberg 
trials have been severely criticized not 
only by me, but also by Charles F. Wen- 
nerstrum, a Nuremberg trial judge and 
former member of the Iowa Supreme 


Court, in the Washington Times-Herald 


for February 23, 1948. 

On page 6 prominence is given to Con- 
gressman Patman’s charges about the 
dangers of fascism in the United States. 

Let us now examine the issue of July 
12, 1847. On the front page we find a 
large photograph of Henry A. Wallace 
and Andrei A. Gromyko, Soviet UN dele- 
gate, both smiling encouragingly. 

On page 3 the charge of Americans 
spying in Yugoslavia is reprinted, again 
without refutation. 

On page 7 we find a statement of the 
Soviet Embassy denying the Liberty 
magazine report that the wife of an em- 
bassy employee was involved in atomic 
espionage in the United States. No sim- 
ilar solicitude seems to be exercised when 
Americans are under similar charges by 
the Russians or their satellites, 
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On page 7 is an attack on the Taft- 
Hartley bill, which is, after all, the law 
of the land. The attack comes from the 
CIO Political Action Committee. 

On page 12 we find a very valu- 
able piece of intelligence information for 
the Russians. John Nicholas Brown, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, is 
quoted as saying that the atomic bomb 
would be of little immediate use to the 
United States if a war should come now. 
He adds: 

Should a war come now, we could not of- 
fensively engage a major enemy until we 
had built planes, had made ready all man- 
ner of ships and gear, and had raised men 
and trained them as we did last time and 
the time before. 


On the same page we fina a story of the 
strike of 12,000 Hawaiian pineapple 
workers, members of Harry Bridges’ 
union, the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union—CIO. 
Again on the same page there is criticism 
of the Soviet charge that the Marshall 
plan is being used as ‘‘a means to impose 
the will of Britain and France on the Eu- 
ropean nations,” or the claim that “a 
Czech-Soviet agreement to be concluded 
will provide for an increase in volume in 
the exchange of goods over a large num- 
ber of years” or the intimation of Stefan 
Osusky, former Czechoslovakian Am- 
bassador to France that America might 
suffer an economic depression “within 18 
months.” The leading headline in this 
issue on page 1 is “Finland rejects aid 
bid.” The last paragraph of this story 
admits in small type that 14 countries 
have accepted participation in the Mar- 
shall plan. 

On July 13, Gen. Lucius D. Clay uses 
this unofficial publication to defend 
George Shaw Wheeler against whom I 
made serious charges of Communist affil- 
iations. 
Prague, a Soviet-controlled satellite city. 
It would be well to know what he is 
doing there and how he got in. Josiah 
E. Dubois, Dennis Courtney, who has 
since been promoted to a highly impor- 
tant post in the Occupation Zone, and 
George Shaw Wheeler, are furnished 
with generous space to answer my 
charges. In other words a Congressman 
elected by the people of the United 
States is placed upon a par before Amer- 
ican soldiers, with persons who have 
clearly provable Communist records. 

On page 1 is a photograph of William 
Rust, editor of London’s Communist 
Daily Worker in an anti-Franco rally. 
on the same page is the highly mislead- 
ing headline, “Czechs win trade pact 
from Russ.” 

On page 2, is another cartoon by Bill 
Mauldin depicting the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities as making 
the following statement to a young man 
demanding the investigation of “pro- 
fessional bigots” and the “KKK”: “In- 
vestigate them? Heck, that’s mah 
posse.” 

On page 3, we find an item headlined, 
“Draft Wallace, FDR son bade.” 

On page 5, we find a useful hit of intel- 
ligence information for Soviet eyes: 

Senator WarrkEN G. MAGNUSON, Democrat, 
Washington, said yesterday the United 
States aircraft industry is on the verge of 
extinction. - 


By the way Wheeler is now in - 
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Another item should be encouraging 
to potential traitors: 

The Justice Department hit a security snag 
yesterday in its plans to prosecute two 
former Army sergeants accused of taking 
secret atomic bomb data from the Los Alamos, 
N. Mex., plant. 


On page 8, we find a photograph of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur with the in- 
sulting caption, “MacArthur takes time 
out to pose.” 

There is no challenge to the Moscow 
charge on page 12 that “the organizers 
of the Paris Conference are striving to 
foist their will upon the other countries, 
regarding them as vassal states, devoid 
of independence.” 

The July 22 issue carries on its front 
page an insulting allusion to Mrs. Duarte 
de Peron, at the same time that we are 
seeking to encourage good-neighbor 
relations with Argentina. Let no one 
doubt that the Argentine Government 
will not consider these references as 
unofficial. 

On page 5, the Soviet zone is praised 
for its “heavy penalties” against “hoard- 
ing, theft, or damage to field and garden 
crops.” I wonder if there is any praise 
of any American measures in Red army 
publications. 

Page 6 shows a photograph of Charles 
Chaplin with the headline, “Chaplin 
offers to tell House group he’s no Red.” 
And on the same page “Wallace boom in 
full swing,” is announced. 

On page 7 we find Bernard Bernstein, 
against whom I leveled irrefutable 
charges, defended under the headline 
“WD (War Department) praises man 
DonpEro impugned.” In other words 
when I expose a pro-Communist agent, 
I am exposed to the fire of the War De- 
partment and an unofficial Army paper 
for my services to my country. 

On page 12, we find a lengthy state- 
ment by Heinz Norden, whose Commu- 
nist record I placed in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record on January 15, 1948. 

I think I have quoted enough from only 
four issues to demonstrate that highly 
poisonous material is being injected into 
Stars and Stripes, material which can 
only affect, in an injurious way, the 
morale of our boys in Germany. 
Whether this is the result of sheer stu- 
pidity or the machinations of a Com- 
munist clique in the AMG, or both, is for 
our Department of the Army to find out 
and act upon. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


§$. 48. An act to provide for the demonstra- 
tion of public library service in areas with- 
out such service or with inadequate library 
facilities; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

8.1021. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to pay salaries and expenses 
of the chrirman, secretary, and clerk of the 
Fort Peck General Council members of the 
Fort Peck Tribal Executive Board, and other 
committees appointed by said Fort Peck 
General Council, and official delegates of the 
Fort Peck Tribes; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

8.1039. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
so as to provide annuities for investigatory 
personnel of the Bureau of Narcotics who 
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have rendered at least 20 years of service; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

8.1125. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to define the real property exempt 
from taxation in the District of Columbia,” 
approved December 24, 1942; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1525. An act to provide for furnishing 
transportation for certain Government and 
other personnel, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 1790. An act to amend the act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act to credit certain serv- 
ice performed by members of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and. 
Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service 
prior to reaching 18 years of age for the pur- 
pose of computing longevity pay, or for other 
pay purposes,” approved March 6, 1946; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 2038. An ac* to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to conduct research on foot-and- 
mouth disease and other diseases of animals 
and to amend the act of May 29, 1884 (23 
Stat. 31), as amended, by adding another 
section: to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8.2123. An act to exempt certain officers 
of the Regular Army and Regular Air Force 
from the provisions of statutes requiring re- 
tirement by reason of age, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1350. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a National Ar- 
chives of the United States Government, and 
for other purposes”; 

H.R. 2159. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to prepare plans and 
estimates for a sewage-disposal system to 
serve the Yorktown area of the Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park, Va., and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 4127. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 19380, as 
amended; 

H. R. 4141. An act to amend subsection 602 
(d) (5) of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, as amended, to extend for 
2 years the time within which eligible per- 
sons may apply for gratuitous insurance 
benefits; 

H.R. 5390. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period certain provisions of the Hous- | 
ing and Rent Act of 1947; and 

H. J. Res.61. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the Park River Dam 
and Reservoir project in Walsh County, N. 
Dak., as the Homme Reservoir and Dam. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 316. An act for the relief of Mary Sung- 
duk Charr; 7 

S.521. An act for the relief of Sang Hun 
Shim; and 

S. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to continue 
until March 1, 1949, the authority of the 
Maritime Commission to sell, charter, and 
operate vessels, and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
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approval, bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 


On February 25, 1948: 

H.R. 774. An act to amend an act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to make certain disposi- 
tion of condemned ordnance, guns, projec- 
tiles, and other condemned material in their 
respective Departments. 

On February 26, 1948: 

H. R. 1350. An act to amend act establish- 
ing National Archives; 

H.R.2159. An act to authorize Secretary 
of the Interior to prepare plans for a sew- 
age-disposal system to serve Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park, Va.; 

H.R. 4141. An act to amend subsection 
602 (d) (5) of the National Service Life In- 
surance Act of 1940; 

H. R. 5390. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period certain provisions of the Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947; and 

H.J. Res. 61. Joint resolution to provide 
for designation of Homme Reservoir and 
Dam. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, Febru- 
ary 27, 1948, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1331. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1945, and for the period from July 1, 1945, to 
January 27, 1946 (H. Doc. No. 549); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Department and ordered to be printed. 

1332. A letter from the Acting Archivist of 
the United States, transmitting a report on 
records proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

1333. A letter from the Under Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting the 
report on cooperation of the United States 
with Mexico in the control and eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease under the terms 
of Public Law 8, Eightieth Congress, for the 
month of January 1948; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

1334. A letter from the President, Board 
of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 
transmitting report of the District of Colum- 
bia Apprenticeship Council for the calendar 
year ending December 1847; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

1835. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend the act approved May 22, 1947, en- 
titled “An act to provide for assistance to 
Greece and Turkey”; to the Committee on 
Foreign Afvairs. 

1336. A letter from the Counselor, Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting the annual ca- 
pacity and allocation and dismantling status 
of plants listed for reparation in the British 
zone; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HOPE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5098, A bill to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to conduct research on foot- 
and-mouth disease and other diseases of 
animals and to amend the act of May 29, 
1884 (23 Stat. 31), as amended, by adding 
another section; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1425). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HAGEN: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. House Joint Resolution 320. 
Joint resolution to authorize the issuance of 
a special series of stamps commemorative 
of the one-hundredth anniversay of the 
creation of the Territory of Minnesota; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1426). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House of the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. REES: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. Report on the use of penalty 
mail, July 1 to September 30, 1947; (Rept. 
No. 1427). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REES: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. Preliminary report on the Fed- 
eral efficiency-rating system (Rept. No. 1428). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee 
on Armed Services. H. R. 4090. A bill to 
equalize retirement benefits among mem- 
bers of the Nurse Corps of the Army and the 
Navy, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No 1429). Referred to the 
Commitiee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 485. Resolution 
providing for consideration of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 42, concurrent resolu- 
tion establishing the ceiling for expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1949 and for appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1949 to be expended 
in said fiscal year; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1430). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

H.R. 5576. A bill to provide for automatic 
increases in compensation, in certain cases, 
for persons with temporary indefinite ap- 
pointments; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. ' 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H.R. 5577. A bill to clarify the eligibility 
requirements with respect to the promotion 
of certain pharmacists and other employees 
in the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
in the Veterans’ Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 5578. A bill to adjust compensation 
for postmasters and employees of the postal 
service; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. WEICHEL: 

H.R. 5579. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act so as to provide that regula- 
tions adopted pursuant to such act for any 
area, section, or fiyway shall be based on 
conditions existing within such area, section, 
or flyway, and to create a Migratory Game 
Bird Advisory Committee; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

H. R. 5580. A bill to amend section 77 (f) 
of the Bankruptcy Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 
H.R. 5581. A bill to authorize the Federal 


Works Administrator and the Postmaster 
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General to finance the construction or acqui- 
sition of post offices, in certain cases, by 
borrowing from local lending institutions; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KUNKEL: 

H. R. 5582. A bill to amend section 4 (b) 
of Public Law 395 (80th Cong.) so as to 
grant temporary authority with respect to 
allocation and inventory control of grain 
for the production of ethyl alcohol; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H.R. 5583. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 with respect to the 
minimum annuity payable under such act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

H. R. 5584. A bill to amend the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933, as amended; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H. R. 5585. A bill to amend paragraph 1772 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. R. 5586. A bill to amend the act of April 
25, 1947, relating to the establishment of 
the Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

H. R. 5587. A bill to add certain lands to 
the Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park, in the State of North Dakota, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

‘ By Mr. MATHEWS: 

H. R. 5588. A bill to provide increases of 
compensation for certain veterans of World 
War I and World War II with service-con- 
nected disabilities who have dependents; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 5589. A bill granting pensions to vet- 
erans of World War I and their widows and 
dependent children equivalent to the pen- 
sions granted to veterans of the war with 
Spain and their widows and dependent chil- 
dren; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 5590. A bill to permit a lessee corpora- 
tion to deduct depreciation on property of its 
lessor and the full loss upon retirement 
thereof, if the lessee is required to replace 
such property; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 5691. A bill to repeal the provisions 
of the District of Columbia Income and Fran- 
chise Tax Act of 1947 imposing an income 
ax on individuals, estates, and trusts; to the 

mmittee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 5592. A bill to permit certain property 
owners to file objections and exceptions to 
awards of damages and assessments of bene- 
fis growing out of condemnation: proceed- 
ings for the extension of. Eastern Avenue in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. : 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 5593, A bill to authorize the admis- 
sion into the United States of persons cf 
races indigenous to Indonesia, to make them 
racially eligible for naturalization, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. Res. 482. Resolution to investigate the 
conduct of the Office of Near Eastern and 
African Affairs of the Department of State; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. Res. 483. Resolution providing for ex- 
penses of conducting the studies and inves- 
tigations authorized by rule XI (h) (1); to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. NIXON: 

H. Res. 484, Resolution providing for fur- 
ther expenses of conducting the studies and 
investigations authorized by rule XI (1) (Q); 
to the Committee on House Administration. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Gtate of Massachusetts, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to double the amount of 
benefits now authorized by Federal law on 
account of old-age assistance rendered by 
the several States to their eligible inhab- 
itants; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. . 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to increase the amount of benefits 
now authorized by Federal law on account 
of the aid-to-dependent-children program; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memofrializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States in favor of conferring United States 
citizenship upon aliens who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during 
world wars and were honorably discharged 
from such service; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to the admission of Eire and 
all other peace-loving nations as members 
of the United Nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BiLLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BEALL: 

H.R. 5594: A bill for the relief of Conrad 

L. Wirth; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R. 5595. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
R. Gregory; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

' By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R. 5596. A bill to authorize the pro- 
motion of Lt. Gen. Leslie Richard Groves to 
the permanent grade of major general, United 
States Army, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr..GRANT of Alabama: 

H. R. 5597. A bill for the relief of Carolyn 
McMillan; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. HEFFERNAN: 

H: R. 5598. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United 
States to consider and render judgment on 
the claim of the Cuban-American Sugar Co. 
against the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H. R. 5599. A bill for the relief of George A. 
Kirchberger; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

H.R. 5600. A bill for the relief of Russell 
8. Fothergill; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri: 

H.R. 5601. A bill to provide for the read- 
mission to citizenship of Louis Bernard 
Lapides; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

H.R. 5602. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Giovanna Follo Discepolo and her three chil- 
dren; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H.R. 5603. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Helen Doherty; to. the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R, 56C4. A bill for the relief of Fradla 

Zolty; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. NIXON: 
H.R. 5605. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Uribe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SNYDER: 
H. R. 5606. A bill for the relief of Hayward 
O. Brandon; *o the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1441. By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: Petition 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Sussex County, Del., consisting of some 564 
names, petitioning for passage of S. 265, a 
bill to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce and the broadcasting of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising over the radio; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Poreign Com- 
merce. 

1442. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
Memorial of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, urging ehactment of legislation to 
double benefits authorized by law on account 
of old-age assistance; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1443. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mrs. 
Nettie Welch, Palm Beach, Fla., and others, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to endorsement of the Town- 
send plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1444. Also, petition of Mrs. O. J. Cardarelli, 
West Palm Beach, Fla., and others, petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to endorsement of the Townsend 
plan, H.-R. 16; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


SENATE 
Fripay, Fepruary 27, 1948 


(Legislative day.of Monday, February 2, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton-Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian. Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we beseech Thee to be 
present and favorable unto these Thy 
servants, granting unto them grace to 
fulfill the duties of their high calling 
with a pure and steadfast devotion. 

In the deliberations and decisions of 
this day, may they have the interpreting 
and guiding light of Thy divine spirit 
and hold their own desires and wishes in 
abeyance until Thou dost declare Thy 
will. 

May it be the goal of all our aspira- 
tions and endeavors to bring to fulfill- 
ment and fruition the glorious ideals 
and principles of our blessed Lord. Help 
us to authenticate and bear witness to 
their reality and their blessedness by our 
own daily character and conduct. 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNOWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
February 26, 1948, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on February 25, 1948, the President had 
«pproved and signed the following acts: 

S. 257. An act for the relief of Yoneo Sakai; 

S.305. An act for the relief of Mrs. Hilda 
Margaret McGrew; 

S.457 An act for the relief of Anna Kong 
Mei; and 

S. 1507. An act authorizing the sale of un- 
disposed-of lots in Michel addition to the 
town of Polson, Mont. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 5524) 
making appropriations for civil func- 
tions administered by the Department of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 5391) to continue 
for a temporary period certain powers, 
authority, and discretion conferred on 
the President by the Second Decontrol 
Act of 1947, and it was signed by the 
President pro tempore. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


Laws PasseD BY MUNICIPAL COUNCILS oF Sr. 
‘THOMAS AND St. JOHN AND Sr. Croix, V. I. 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies 
of legislation passsed by the Municipal Coun- 
cil of St. Thomas and St. John and the 
Municipal Council of St. Croix, V. I. (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

A letter from the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, his report of personnel ceilings for the 
quarter ended December 31, 1947 (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

REPORT OF Foop AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the Annual Report of the Food and 
Drug Administration for the fiscal year 1947 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORT OF OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the Annual Report of the Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation for the 
fiscal year 1947 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


REPORT OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE oF UNITED 
States Courts 

A letter from the Director, Administrative 

Office of the United States Courts, transmit- 

ting, pursucnt to law, the annual report of 
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that Office for the fiscal year 1947, includ- 

ing the report of the 1947 meeting of the 

Judicial Conference of Senior Circuit Judges 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary. 

Report oF NATIONAL CAPITAL PaRK AND 
PLANNING COMMISSION ON LAND ACQUISI- 
TIONS 
A letter from the Chairman of the Na- 

tional Capital Park and Planning Commis- 

sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of -that Commission on land acquisi- 
tions for parks, parkways, and playgrounds, 
cost of each tract, and method of acquisi- 

tion, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Public Works. 

REpPoRT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRENTICE- 

SHIP COUNCIL 
A letter from the President of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of the District of Columbia Apprenticeship 

Council for the calendar year ended De- 

cember 1947 (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on the District of 

Columbia. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

S. 188. A bill for the relief of Dionisio R. 
Trevino; without amendment (Rept. No. 
937); 

8.675. A bill to provide for the naturaliza- 
tion of Mary Gemma Kawamura; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 938); 

S. 969. A bill for the relief of Damian Ar- 
ruti; with an amendment (Rept. No. 939) ; 

S. 1046. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jacinta 
Santos Harn, Dr. Charles S. Harn, Helen Harn, 
Winifred Mary Harn, and James Harn; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 940); 

8. 1142. A bill for the relief of Anna Pech- 
nik; without amendment (Rept. No. 941); 

S. 1331. A bill for the relief of Frances Ethel 
Beddington; with an amendment (Rept. No, 
942); 

8S. 1550. A bill for the relief of John Clark 
Sharman; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
943) ; 

S. 1742. A bill for the relief of John Fred- 
erick Firth-Hand; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 944); 

H. R. 621. A bill for the relief of Vera Fran- 
ces Elicker; without amendment (Rept. No. 
945); 

H. R. 1139. A bill for the relief of Dr. Gisela 
Perl (Krausz); without amendment (Rept. 
No. 946); and 

H.R.1929. A bill for the relief of Edwin 
Osgood Cogan, his wife Helen Olga Cogan, 
and his daughter Isabel Joan Cogan; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 947). 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, February 27, 1948, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S.316. An act for the relief of Mary Sung- 
duk Charr; and 


8.521. An act for the relief of Sang Hun 
Shim. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting the 
nomination of Michael J. Bradley, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., to be collector of cus- 
toms collection district No. 11, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., in place of 
A. Raymond Raff, deceased, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 


‘nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. COOPER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: ‘ 

James M. Proctor, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an associate justice of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, vice Harold M. Stephens, 
elevated; and 

Harold M. Stephens, of Utah, to be chief 
justice of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, vice D. Lawrence 
Groner, retired. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 2232. A bill to provide additional com- 
pensation to widows and other dependents 
of certain veterans; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 2233. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant to the East Bay Munici- 
pal Utility District, an agency of the State of 
California, an easement for the construction 
and operation of a water main in and under 
certain Government-owned lands comprising 
a part of the United States Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Alameda, Calif.; ahd 

S. 2234. A bill to amend section 108 (b) of 
the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act 
of 1942, as amended, so as to eliminate the 
necessity for registering an allotment to de- 
pendents in certain instances; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S.2235. A bill for the relief of Milo 
Jurisevic, Mrs. Jelena Jurisevic, Svetozar 
Jurisevic, and Radmila Jurisevic; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 2236. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a water-pollution-control laboratory 
building at Cincinnati, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. IVES: 

8S. 2237. A bill to increase certain benefits 
payable under the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REDUCTION OF INCOME-TAX PAYMENTS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to. the bill (H. R. 4790) to reduce 
individual income-tax payments, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5524) making appro- 
priations for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYEES OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair) laid before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. 
R. 3726) for the relief of certain officers 
and employees of the Foreign Service of 
the United States who, While in the 
course of their respective duties, suffered 
losses of personal property by reason of 
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war conditions, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. This is a small 
claim bill upon which the House and the 
Senate are in disagreement only over one 
item which is on page 2, line 16, to strike 
out “Douglas Henderson, $790.50;”. I 
hardly think a conference is necessary. 
Therefore I move that the Senate re- 
cede from its amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
SENATE REPORT NO. 935 ON EUROPEAN 
RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I ask unanimous consent to report 
an original resolution and request its 
immediate consideration. The request 
is required because of the tremendous 
demand on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee for copies of the report on 
the European recovery program. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 206) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 7,000 addi- 
tional copies of Senate Report No. 935, cur- 
rent session, on European recovery program, 
of which 3,000 copies shall be for the use of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 2,000 
copies for the use of the Senate document 
room, and 2,000 copies for the use of House 
document room, 


LINCOLN DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
THYE 


[Mr. CAIN asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp a Lincoln Day address 


delivered by Senator THe at Olympia, Wash., 
February 10, 1948, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFAN- 
TILE PARALYSIS—REPORT BY BASIL 
O’CONNOR ° 


[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp the report by 
Mr. Basil O’Connor on the work of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


POLITICAL CONDITIONS IN CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


{[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp editorials relat- 
ing to political conditions in Czechoslovakia, 
one from the Manchester Union, of Man- 
chester, N. H., and two from the New York 
Times, which appear in the Appendix. ] 


ELECTORAL VOTES ARE SUBJECT TO 
STATE POWERS—ARTICLE BY ARTHUR 
KROCK 
[Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 

“Electoral Votes Are Subject to State Powers,” 

written by Arthur Krock and published in the 

New York Times of February 27, 1948, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 


STALIN’S STEP TOWARD WAR—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE KNOXVILLE (TENN.) NEWS 
SENTINEL 
[Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Stalin’s Step Toward War,” pub- 
lished in the Knoxville (Tenn.) News Sen- 
tinel of February 25, 1948, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


MEETING OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Mr. TAFT asked and obtained consent 
that the Subcommittee on Labor of the 
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Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
may sit today during the session of the 
Senate. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from the 
Senate on next Monday and Tuesday on 
official business in Kansas City, where 
hearings will be held on the steel industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the order is made. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask to be excused from the 
sessions of the Senate during the coming 
week, : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the order is made. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to be excused from 


the Senate on Monday next. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


_ objection, the order is made. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following’ Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Bushfield 
Butler 


The 


Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Hoey 
Holland 

Ives 


Morse 
Murray 
Myers 
O'Conor 
O’Daniel 
O’Mahoney 
Overton 
Pepper 
Jenner Reed 
Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Johnston, S.C. Robertson, Va. 
Kem Russell 
Kilgore Saitonstall 
Knowland Sparkman 
Langer Stennis 
Lodge Stewart 
Lucas Taft 
McCarran Taylor 
McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
McClellan Thomas, Utah 
McFarland Thye 
McGrath Tobey 
McKellar Umstead 
McMahon Vandenberg 
Magnuson Watkins 
Malone Wiley 
Martin Williams 
Maybank Wilson 
Green Millikin Young 
Gurney Moore 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmiTH] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry! is absent on official business. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr. EastTianp] 
and: the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Typincs] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Eighty-nine Senators 
having answered to their names, a quo- 
rum is present, 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp an address on the St. Law- 
rence seaway which I delivered over 
radio station WMAL of the American 
Broadcasting Co., Thursday, February 
26, 1948, Washington, D. C. 


Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Pulbright 
George 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


This winter people of the East and North- 
east section of our country have been cold. 
These people were cold not because of the 
shortage of fuel, but because of lack of trans- 
portation facilities to carry fuel to them. 
‘Tomorrow the Senate of the United States 
will vote on a great project, the St. Lawrence 
seaway. If completed, this project will re- 
lieve and eliminate this great bottleneck in 
our transportation system. Yet it is the self- 
ish interest of the administrators of this 
bottleneck who are the most actively opposed 
to the proposed legislation and who have 
suggested instead a complete embargo on 
oil, which could only be a temporary pana- 
cea for a situation in our country which 
should make all of us blush with shame. I 
say blush with shame because it is so unnec- 
essary for anyone in America to be cold. 

Our railways are overextended. Still peo- 
ple fear the effect of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way on rail transportation. Our greatest 
needs today are transportation and power. 
The St. Lawrence waterway will provide both. 
Have we forgotten so soon that our biggest 
handicap of the war was inadequate trans- 
portation, great as was the railroads’ con- 
tribution to the war effort. 

Railways in America were not built with 
strategic value in mind. Four of the great 
east-and-west trunk lines of the United 
States run for many miles on the tracks of 
only two systems. There will be found the 
greatest cause for worry in another emer- 
gency because four great systems can be put 
out of service by a single bombing mission. 

An impelling reason for the construction 
of this waterway is its value for the na- 
tional defense. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
through the Secretary of War, on February 
16, 1946, expressed the opinion that con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project is important to the national 
Security. This project would provide ship- 
building and ship-repair facilities, additional 
lines of communication, navigable ocean 
shipping, diversion of some cargo for over- 
seas destinations, and would ease the strain 
during wartime on rail transportation and 
the port facilities of the east and Gulf coasts. 
It would provide a large source of power in 
an area which had a power deficit during 
the past war. 

Secretary Marshall has said that the 
strength of the United States lies in its nat- 
ural resources as we have developed them. 
Here, then, is another potential source of 
dependable electrical energy and transpor- 
tation which can increase our productive ca- 
pacity, both in war and peace. All the great 
leaders of the last war stated that the St. 
Lawrence seaway had a distinct military 
advantage. Had it then been in existence, it 
would have been of immeasurable assistance, 
according to Nimitz, Eisenhower, Arnold, 
Eaker, and Leahy. 

There is in existence today a condition 
of power stringency which may actually be- 
come a shortage or deficit should any sud- 
den strain be put on our power industry. 
Any national emergency now would call for 
rationing of electricity and might even re- 
sult in a break-down of our industry. How 
can we correct this? 

Through the International Rapids at the 
boundary of New York and Ontario passes 
the entire flow of the five Great Lakes. A 
great reservoir is formed insuring a mini- 
mum year-round flow of 230,000 cubic feet 
per second, available for power. The ca- 
pacity of this power would be second to the 
Grand Coulee project. The United States’ 
share, one-half of this, would be exceeded 
only by Grand Coulee and Hoover Dams. 
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The water from these inland seas can be 
used without building great dams and pro- 
viding tremendous reservoirs to impound 
the water, nor would it be necessary to buy 
large tracts of land that might be flooded. 
Nature has provided the reservoir stabilizing 
the flow and we have a remarkably constant 
and economical source of power. Nature has 
provided an 80-percent complete waterway. 
Only 10 percent more needs to be constructed 
or improved. Canada has completed subs 
stantial improvements costing more than 
$133,000,000; the United States has already 
invested $32,000,000. Canada is prepared to 
join us in completion of this project. 

It has been said that at a time when we are 
planning to spend so much for the recovery 
and stability of Europe and Asia, it would be 
improper to spend money for the St. Law- 
rence waterway. I am one of those who did 
not take exception to the President’s message 
in which he united the idea of interim relief 
and the idea of price stabilization. We can- 
not stabilize conditions in Europe if we allow 
further instability in our own country. The 
Marshall plan and this program are all em- 
bracing and in considering either of them or 
both together we must take into considera- 
tion all phases of our entire economy. 

Many Senators are voicing their opposition 
to the St. Lawrence seaway because they 
promised their constituents a tax reduction. 
During one of the worst wars our country 
has survived nearly everyone then was say- 
ing, “Railroads cannot be built because of 
the debts owing by the country.” But we 
had a great statesman in the White House 
at that time, a man by the name of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and despite the great debts, 
despite the war, despite every obstacle, he 
started the country on the program of build- 
ing the great east and west railways. 

The St. Lawrence seaway is not a local 
proposition; it is not a proposition to create 
a seaway to compete with our railways; it is 
not a proposition which has to do with the 
Northeast. It is a proposition which deals 
with the entire economy and future security 
of the United States. 

In the Northwest we have the Columbia 
River project; in the Southwest we have the 
Colorado River project. The Southeast has 
TVA. The power from these three projects 
made it possible to create the atomic bomb. 
The American people will not be sectional 
in their thinking on this great issue because 
the American people are a unit when it comes 
to thinking through our defense and our 
whole economic life. The area affected by 
the seaway has a population of 40,000,000 in 
the United States alone, and it produces 
one-half of all the weath of the Nation, both 
agricultural and industrial. 

The St. Lawrence seaway is so big, as the 
Panama Canal was so big, that in time it 
may not only prove itself a great relief to a 
crowded economy, both here and in Canada, 
but may be a shaper of commercial and eco- 
nomic habits, fitting into the whole scheme 
of European rehabilitation and America’s 
stabilization. 

We have done much in our country in the 
last 150 years to bring about unity of the 
Americas for the purpose of hemispheric de- 
fense and understanding, as we hoped other 
republics in this hemisphere would deal with 
one another for the purpose of complement- 
ing and helping the cause of peace, so that 
we could say to one part of the world whose 
philosophy of life is inconsistent with that 
of America’s that it may come so far and no 
further. 

We speak of the Monroe Doctrine for this 
country or for some other part of the world. 
There has always been one part of the West- 
ern Hemisphere which has never seen eye to 
eye with this Nation in regard to Pan Ameri- 
can Union and in regard to hemispheric de- 
fense. Canada, because of its connections 
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east and west, has always been outside of 
the thinking and the philosophy of the Pan 
American Union, but not outside of its ideals. 
Canada’s defense and our defense are inter- 
mingled. One country cannot remain free 
and the other captive in time of war. Our 
economies are almost interchangeable. Every 
bond of friendship which can be created, 
every ideal, and every institution which can 
make the two countries more of a unit is 
statesmanlike forethought on the part of 
both nations. 

Because of present world conditions, much 
has been done toward a good-neighbor policy 
for hemispheric solidarity. I can think of 
nothing insofar as this country and Canada 
are concerned which could do more to ce- 
ment the ties of friendship and promote 
hemispheric solidarity than now to begin 
construction of the seaway between us and 
our neighbor. The good-neighbor policy was 
not intended to work only to the south; it 
was intended also to work north and ulti- 
mately east and west. 

If we cannot keep stability in our own 
country and our own hemisphere, it is useless 
to attempt it elsewhere. Almost every wit- 
ness appearing before the Foreign Relations 
Committee on the European recovery plan 
pointed out the need for European unity, 
and we accepted their logic. The American 
people say to 16 European nations, “Unite 
so that you may attain your objective.” Then 
in the same breath we refuse, because we 
say we have not the genius or ability, to go 
into partnership with Canada, in regard to a 
proposition on which we have been in part- 
nership since 1794. 

Arguments have been made against this 
project on the basis of sectionalism. We can- 
not deal with these great national questions 
on the basis of State interest or regional 
interest. It is the national interest which is 
at stake here. Every argument against the 
building of the St. Lawrence seaway was 
urged against the building of the Panama 
Canal, TVA, Hoover and Grand Coulee Dams. 
These are the projects which make America 
strong today. 

Let me ask the Senators who are going to 
vote tomorrow, would you be proud to stand 
up today and say, “I voted against the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. I voted 
against Hoover Dam. I voted against Grand 
Coulee Dam. I voted against TVA”? If you 
are not proud, think before you cast your 
vote tomorrow because your children and 
your grandchildren are going to say, “Surely, 
you did not vote against the St. Lawrence 
seaway.” 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 111) ap- 
proving the agreement between the 
United States and Canada relating to the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin with the 
exception of certain provisions thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The busi- 
ness before the Senate is the considera- 
tion of Senate Joint Resolution 111. The 
Senate is now operating under a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, which the clerk 
will read in order that all Senators may 
understand it. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Ordered, That on the calendar day of Friday, 
February 27, 1948, at the hour of 4 o’clock 
p. m., the Senate proceed to vote without 
further debate upon (1) any amendment that 
may be pending; (2) upon any amendment 
that may be proposed, subject to the pro- 
vision hereinafter named, following which 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
joint resolution shall be considered as or- 
dered; and (3) upon the final passage of the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 111) approving the 
agreement between the United States and 
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Canada relating to the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Basin with the exception of certain 
provisions thereof. : 

Ordered further, That after the adoption 
of this order, no amendment that is not ger- 
mane or relevant to the said joint resolution 
shall be received; and that no amendment 
shail be received to said resolution which has 
not on or before February 23, 1948, been sub- 
mitted as an amendment intended to be 
proposed thereto and ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed: Provided, That a mo- 
tion to recommit the said joint resolution 
shall only be in order on February 23, but a 
vote thereon shall not be had prior to Feb- 
ruary 27, 1948. 

Ordered further, That on said calendar day 
of February 27, the time intervening between 
12 o’clock and 4 o’clock p. m. shall be equally 
divided between the proponents and trl > op- 
ponents of said joint resolution, to be con- 
trolled, respectively, by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WiLry] and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LopcE]. (February 4, 
1948.) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the terms of the unanimous-consent 
agreement, the time will be equally di- 
vided between the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr, WILEY] and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce]. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. From 
the standpoint of recognizing speakers, 
the Chair will recognize the two Senators 
just named. The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] such 
time as he may desire. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
shall be brief in my observations. . 

First of all, I present my compliments 
to the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WiLEy]. He has ably and 
vigorously handled the pending legisla- 
tion on behalf of the majority of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
from start to finish. He has given it de- 
voted and efficient loyalty. He has been 
relentless in his persistent and unsur- 
rendering fidelity to this great enterprise. 
His great State, like mine, has long 
sought an outlet to the sea. Win, lose, 
or draw, I am sure that Wisconsin will 
gratefully remember the great labors of 
its senior Senator in this behalf. 

Mr. President, the pending proposal 
for a final agreement between the United 
States and Canada to complete the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway is a 
challenge to the Senate’s wisdom, vision, 
and courageous common sense. National 
destiny has been waiting a long time for 
this good hour. Even nature, which 
built and completed most of the seaway 
in an ancient age, awaits the verdict 
which will prove, at long last, whether 
man has the wit to accept, utilize, and 
glorify one of the greatest power and 
navigation benedictions bestowed on us 
by providence. 

That is far from all. The land- 
locked Middle West—some 60,000,000 of 
us in the productive core of the conti- 
nent—awaits economic justice and fair 
play through the completion of a tre- 
mendous transportation facility which 
will give 40 percent of the Nation’s in- 
dustry and agriculture a direct and 
cheaper outlet to the competitive mar- 
kets of the world. One day this may 
well be the Nation’s life line. We of the 
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Middle West have paid, and we shall 
cheerfully continue to pay, our great 
share of the cost of public improvements 
elsewhere in America because we know 
that the total prosperity and welfare of 
the United States are indivisible reser- 
voirs from which flows our common and 
united welfare. That rule should be 
reciprocal today; and it is easy reciproc- 
ity because this entire enterprise— 
matching in grandeur anything yet done 
in the evolution of our way of life—can 
be undertaken without a penny’s ulti- 
mate burden on the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Nor is that all. Other areas await an 
answer to the staggering question how 
much longer 12,600,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electrical energy shall annually 
waste themselves in flowing idly and im- 
potently down the unharnessed St. Law- 
rence to the sea. How much longer dare 
we grant ourselves the luxury of such 
improvidence? On what theory do we 
create hydroelectricity elsewhere at 
great expense and continue to ignore it 
here where we are so urgently beckoned 
to its economical use? 

Nor is that all. The national security 
awaits this contribution to its sinews of 
defense. Four Presidents have said so. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff have said so. 
Generals Marshall, Eisenhower, and 
Arnold have said so. Admirals Leahy 
and Nimitz have said so. The perma- 
nent joint board on Canadian-American 
defense has said so. The project itself 
obviously says so in its clear emphasis 
upon necessary access to the great mid- 


dle-country granary and arsenal where 
we must ever forge so much of our na- 
tional defense. 
Nor is that all. 
to the north is our partner in possession 
of this tremendous St. Lawrence inheri- 


Our great neighbor 


tance. The Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909 provided mutual freedom for its 
commercial use, and the earlier treaty of 
1871 established this same right on be- 
yond to the waters of the sea. Since 
1895 the Governments of the United 
States and Canada have been striving 
toward the maximum use of this incal- 
culably valuable and vital international 
asset. For half a century this mutual 
objective has been our dearest mutual 
aspiration. In the presence of new and 
urgent need for closest Canadian-Amer- 
ican fraternity—in the presence of clear 
necessity for this continental solidarity— 
shall we now formally decline the 
partnership? 

These are my overriding thoughts, Mr. 
President, as I again confront this issue 
on the floor of the Senate. These are 
the fundamental magnitudes, I respect- 
fully submit, which dwarf lesser contro- 
versy over relatively inconsequential de- 
tails. This is a great national concept. 
It has long involved the hopes and pray- 
ers of millions of our people. We be- 
lieve it is irrevocably attached to the 
welfare of the Middle West as an in- 
severable part of the welfare of the 
whole United States. No one can deny 
this latter implication unless one is pre- 
pared to deny the importance of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin to the 
common prosperity of our whole people, 
and that would be an attitude of folly. 
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It is in this spirit that I speak again 
today—as I have spoken for 40 years— 
in behalf of this stupendous enterprise. 
‘The debate has been thorough and com- 
plete. We are anxious to call the roll. 
I could add nothing to the facts and fig- 
ures which have been presented to estab- 
lish the realities of justification for the 
St. Lawrence seaway. Both the realities 
and the justification stand clear. I shall 
not be repetitious. I ask only the privi- 
lege of underscoring, very briefly, a few 
of these fundamental magnitudes to 
which I have referred. 

May I remind you, Mr. President, that 
this is not a dreamer’s unsupported blue- 
print—born of a crystal ball—which we 
ask you to approve. This is a seaway 
more than 90 percent in being. It al- 
ready includes vast developments in the 
harbors and connecting channels of the 
greatest. chain of fresh-water lakes on 
earth. It already includes the locks at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., through which 
passes more tonnage in 7 months each 
year than passes through Panama, Suez, 
and Kiel combined in 12 months. It 
already includes the great Canadian 
Welland Canal—28 miles long—which is 
one of the busiest transportation arteries 
in the world. The seaway already in- 
cludes shallow channels in the interna- 
tional section of the river which, as long 
as 10 years ago, received 5,898 foreign 
transits carrying more than 8,000,000 
tons of cargo. This is not a fantasy 
which we present. This is vastly more 
than a prospectus. This is the develop- 
ment of one of the world’s greatest 
established trade routes, and its develop- 
ment is indispensable to our own agri- 
culture and industry if we are to serve 
adequately our own and the world’s need 
for American exports, and_our own need 
for imports in short supply, in the years 
that lie ahead. This is not a leap in the 
dark. This is the acceptance of destiny. 
This is the fruition of every official eco- 
nomic and engineering survey that has 
been made this century. They have 
been, and still are, unanimous. Our 
plea today is backed by the universal and 
combined judgments of those who know. 

Of course, we of the Middle and North- 
west have an immediate and intimate 
interest in this enterprise because we are 
immediately affected. Our grain farm- 
ers know, for example, how much effec- 
tive and cheaper export outlets mean to 
them in normal times. Our auto work- 
ers in Michigan, for example, know they 
normally work 1 day in 7 on export 
orders, and they know what it will mean 
to them and to the national economy to 
have direct cargo connection with ll the 
markets of the seven sea. All our peo- 
ple pray for the achievement of their 
heritage. But does not this mean a rich 
contribution to the common pool of our 
total national income? Is not our na- 
tional prosperity the sum of the whole? 
Will not everybody gain? 

It is obvious that there are those who 
fear this development will be at their 
expense in other areas and factors of 
the national economy. I respectfully as- 
sert my belief that they are wrong. Our 
American production is at an all-time 
high. Everyone admits it must go still 
higher—and stay there. Our produc- 
tion long since surpassed our transpor- 
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tation facilities. Transportation is a 
bottleneck. We hear violent complaints 
upon this score on every hand. They 
will continue and multiply when we move 
forward to new production goals. The 
seaway will not divert prosperity from 
others, Mr. President. It will simply 
supplement existing facilities which are 
insufficient today—and will be still more 
insufficient tomorrow. Meanwhile it 
will create new feeder traffic. It will 
stimulate imports of commodities that 
are in short supply—and this can be- 
come an ominous necessity in many raw 
materials. For example, it is absolutely 
vital to the national economy—and [I 
mean this literally—that the rapidly de- 
pleting iron-ore resources of the Middle 
West should be supplemented by new im- 
port sources which must enjoy direct, 
reliable, economical transportation fa- 
cilities. This will be one of the chief 
sources of seaway traffic. It is new busi- 
ness. It will not represent diversion 
from any existing mode of transporta- 
tion or from existing traffic in any port. 

This is not a raid on the commerce of 
other sections of the Nation, Mr. Presi- 
dent. This is a new contribution to a 
national transportation shortage which 
is as notorious as it is dangerous. Thus 
it is in the national interest. Oppo- 
nents often seem to argue in a circle. 
They face us with the charge that the 
seaway is impractical and cannot suc- 
ceed. Yet all the while their attitudes 
confess a fear that it will succeed. I re- 
spectfully suggest that the weight of the 
evidence proves they err on both counts. 
The seaway will succeed, but its suc- 
cess will not penalize other facilities or 
other sections, because our increased and 
still increasing production requires them 
all. It will create more jobs, not less. 
It will build more trade for all. It is 
insurance for our farmers and our pay 
rolls. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to another 
phase. It deals with two of the major 
objections heretofore urged against the 
seaway by its opponents. Furthermore, 
it deals with them successfully—unless 
the objections were excuses, instead of 
reasons. 

We were met on previous occasions 
with the charge that the Canadian- 
American agreement contained certain 
clauses which constitutionally require 
submission to the Senate in treaty form. 
When the pending agreement was rene- 
gotiated, we eliminated these clauses. 
The well-nigh universal opinion is that 
no further objection of this nature has 
any validity whatsoever. We are simply: 
implementing the treaty of 1909 as au- 
thorized by that treaty. 

We also were met with the vigorous 
complaint that we had no right to build 
these competitive transportation facili- 
ties through the creation of an interna- 
tional waterway by direct charges against 
the taxpayers of the United States. Be- 
fore this pending measure was intro- 
duced in the Eightieth Congress, I asked 
the State Department to inquire whether 
Canada would agree to a new approach— 
namely, not only self-liquidation for hye 
droelectric power, but also self-liquida- 
tion for navigation. Canada agreed 
Thus, the pending proposal provides, for 
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the first time, for construction not only 
on the basis of compensatory power con- 
tracts with the State of New York, but 
also—and this is vitally important—on 
the basis of self-liquidating tolls for navi- 
gation. These tolls apply only to cargo 
and passenger traffic through the new 
international section of the St. Law- 
rence—not to traffic through existing 
facilities in the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence system. 

Critics say, Mr. President, that this 
self-liquidation involves assumptions. Of 
course it does. Every great project in 
the history of the development of our 
natural resources has involved assump- 
tions. Without assumptions—without 
courage for the future—we would still be 
in the oxcart age. Yes; this involves as- 
sumptions; but the critical attitudes of 
our critics equally involve assumptions. 
The difference is that our assumptions 
are based on the highest official authority 
available in this Government. Their as- 
sumptions are based primarily upon their 
opposition to the project. No matter 
what assumptions one prefers, it is clear 
as a bell that, whatever the final time- 
table, the seaway will finally liquidate 
itself as surely as water runs to the sea. 
A few years more or less are of little con- 
sequence in such a concept. 

Mr. President, the cost of these naviga- 
tion works to the United States, includ- 
ing interest during construction, is $360,- 
00,000 or less, at 1947 cost levels. Using 
the standard formula of the Army en- 
gineers, the annual operating charge 
against the United States, covering in- 


_ terest, amortization and upkeep, would 
be somewhere between $13,680,000 and 
$16,840,000. The total investment would 


be retired in five decades. Ample po- 
tential traffic will supply the necessary 
tolls. The Department of Commerce es- 
timates annual toll revenues of between 
$21,000,000 and $27,000,000 from three 
bulk commodities alone—ore, grain and 
coal. The reports before the Senate com- 
pletely warrant the expectation that self- 
liquidation will succeed. The total Amer- 
ican construction cost for both power and 
navigation is estimated at seven hundred 
and twenty millions. Power will pay its 
share. Navigation’ will pay its share. 
Thus the St. Lawrence seaway becomes 
not an expense but an investment, an 
investment in America’s destiny. We are 
asking only for the temporary loan of 
public credit to achieve 2,347 miles of 
waterway from the Middle West to the 
Seven Seas and to harness the greatest 
single-dam power project in all the world 
- with the single exception of Grand Cou- 
lee. I doubt whether Congress was ever 
before asked to do so little to get so much. 
The magnitude of the concept is matched 
only by the magnitude of the bargain. 
Mr. President, I shall not reiterate the 
many, many arguments already amply 
presented in this debate, which sustain 
our plea for the pending agreement. I 
fully respect the attitudes of Senators 
who disagree. But I dare to believe that 
almost any unprejudiced jury would give 
us the verdict. Facts, logic, and vision 
are on our side. We ask nothing for our 
great region which we have not cheer- 
fully supported through the years for 
other great regions of our common coun- 
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try. Indeed, we ask much less. We 
have been waiting a long, long time, ever 
since President Calvin Coolidge and Sec- 
retary of State Charles Evans Hughes* 
initiated seaway negotiations with Can- 
ada. Itis not without contemporary sig- 
nificance that they hailed from Massa- 
chusetts and New York. President 
Hoover and Secretary Stimson faithfully 
and vigorously followed suit. The Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations have 
similarly persisted in pursuit of this 
heroic enterprise. Senators cannot ig- 
nore the significance of this unbroken 
record of fealty on the part of America’s 
high leadership charged with responsi- 
bility for the total national welfare. I 
add with pride that in our last great 
battle, two of the Senate’s all-time 
giants, Borah, of Idaho, and Walsh, of 
Montana, dedicated themselves to this 
cause and gave it their unqualified 
support. 

The argument for the seaway is even 
sounder now than it was in those days. 
Now we ask only for a congressional per- 
mit to proceed on a self-liquidating 
basis, without a penny’s ultimate burden 
on the Treasury. Now we ask for new 
and clearly indispensable transportation 
facilities, which will substantially create 
their own traffic to serve new and criti- 
cal national necessities. Now we ask for 
a power development which cannot de- 
rive from private auspices and for which 
there is vitally pressing requirement. In 
the name of conservation, in the name of 
national security, in the name of eco- 
nomic progress and production, in the 
name of fair play to the landlocked 
Middle West, its agriculture and its in- 
dustry, I pray that the approaching roll 
call will end the era of frustration and 
begin the era of achievement. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to the argu- 
ment on this floor. I have followed the 
debate in the Recorp. I have been much 
impressed with the sincerity and the fac- 
tual background of the positions taken 
by both sides. I think this matter has 
been most thoroughly discussed, at times 
eloquently and emotionally. But I want 
to approach the problem today from the 
standpoint of the great section of the 
country from which I come as well as 
from the standpoint of the national in- 
terests of our people. 

In the first place, this is not a good 
time to enter into the agreement. Costs 
are high. The international situation is 
uncertain. Trade relations are unstable. 
No on® today is able to look to the future 
and ascertain whether or not the project 
would be valuable, whether or not it 
might serve the national defense, or 
whether it might possibly be a national 
peril. In the second place, the work 
would be performed largely in a foreign 
country, subject largely to cooperative 
control, the details of which have not yet 
been presented to this body. 

As I read the Recorp and listen to the 
debates it is apparent that the costs of 
this project are uncertain. Instead of the 
hundreds of millions of dollars that have 
already been mentioned, I am confident 
that, utilizing costly, scarce materials as 
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we would be required to do, the cost of 
the project would run into billions of 
dollars. With the advent of the atomic 
bomb, the canal, if we became nationally 
dependent upon it as a matter of de- 
fense and commerce, might well become 
a national peril. I can easily see that if 
we in the central West, the great produc- 
ing area of the country, became de- 
pendent in our commerce upon the St. 
Lawrence waterway, its facilities might 
easily be blown up, transportation halted, 
and our country’s interests imperiled. 

I am not particularly impressed with 
the argument that it would be an “ice 
way.” It would be open a great portion 
of the year. The Great Lakes are also 
ice-bound during a considerable period 
each year. Yet, as was stated by the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan a 
few moments ago, the transportation on 
the Great Lakes is at the present time, 
with the limited season it enjoys, as great 
as is the transportation on any other 
waterway in the world. 

I have listened to the argument that 
the American steel industry must have 
this additional source of iron ore. I am 
convinced—in fact, I know—that there 
is available in our country an adequate 
supply of reserve ores to take care of the 
needs of the Nation for the foreseeable 
future, and, in fact, for an almost un- 
limited time. I grant that the high- 
grade iron ores from the Mesabi Range 
will become exhausted, at the present 
rate of consumption, within the next few 
years, but there are ores of lesser iron 
content which can be utilized in the in- 
dustry, and there are adequate reserves 
to supplant them as the remaining de- 
posits in the Mesabi Range run out. 

The steel companies at the present 
time are making thorough and adequate 
preparations for the utilization of the 
lower-grade ores. If this Nation should 
become dependent upon a foreign source 
of supply from Labrador or from South 
America, through the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, for plants which are already estab- 
lished, I believe that progress in the 
utilization of the ores of our country 
would be seriously damaged. We might 
become dependent upon a foreign source 
of supply without an adequate prepara- 
tion to use our own supply, which like- 
wise might be a national peril in time of 
crisis. 

In the light of the testimony and in 
the light of the position taken by the 
steel companies of this country, which 
are almost unanimously opposed to the 
St. Lawrence development at the present 
time, the argument that we need foreign 
ores for our own development completely 
falls. Ido not know where we can obtain 
better authority than from the estab- 
lished steel industry of our own country 
upon which to predicate a judgment as 
to the availability of local supply, the 
possibility of its utilization, and the dan- 
ger of becoming dependent upon a for- 
eign source of iron ore. 

Within the past year there has been 
expended approximately a million and a 
half dollars in testing ores in Labrador. 
At the present time approximately only 
150,000,000 tons of iron ore have been 
proved in all that great expanse of ter- 
ritory. There was utilized last year, 
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largely through shipments on the Great 
Lakes, 80,000,000 tons of iron ore. One 
hundred and fifty million tons, the total 
amount that has been proved in Labrador 
to date, amounts to less than a 2-year 
supply. As a stand-by it might be useful, 
but certainly not commensurate with the 
great reserves in our own country. 

This year there will be expended by the 
Labrador interests a million and a half 
dollars in further explorations. Those 
interests heretofore have been opposed to 
the St. Lawrence waterway. At the pres- 
ent time they take the position that “Now 
is not the time to proceed with this de- 
velopment. We ought to ascertain fur- 
ther the extent of the deposits in Labra- 
dor which would be available for our use 
before we put a curb upon the develop- 
ment of our domestic resources in the 
iron-ore field.” 

So I am impressed by the position of 
the industry, so far as steel and iron-ore 
development is concerned, that even if 
the St. Lawrence seaway ought ultimately 
to be developed we should take another 
look at it to see whether or not it will be 
helpful or will be a hindrance to the de- 
velopment of the steel industry upon 
which our country and the world today 
are possibly more dependent than ever 
before in history. 

Looking at the problem further I re- 
member full well a time in Ohio when 
there were tens of thousands of persons 
out of employment because of the impor- 
tation of cheap goods from foreign coun- 
tries, developed at cheap labor rates, and, 
of course, from resources possibly more 
adequate in their field than in ours. I 
believe in the development of interna- 
tional trade, but I do not believe in the 
development of that trade at the sacri- 
fice of the standards of living in our 
country. 

I remember when shipments of glass, 
shoes, and earthenware came into our 
State and deprived tens of thousands of 
our people of employment, and that at 
the higher transportation rates which 
were then necessary because of the uti- 
lization of the rails, which rates would be 
higher than those applicable for com- 
plete water transportation. I am taking 
into consideration that which happened 
at Geneva, added to the trend at the 
present time toward lower tariff rates 
around the world. I hope there will be a 
development of cooperative international 
trade. I can foresee a time when labor 
in the Middle West, which is so depend- 
ent upon our own markets, will stand 
idle while the labor of those other coun- 
tries will benefit by the investment of the 
American taxpayers’ dollars in the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

There is in my section of the country 
support for the development of the St. 
Lawrence project by some members of 
the agriculture industry. They base 
their support upon the proposition that 
they need any development of the trans- 
portation system, regardless of the dam- 
age which might be done to the estab- 
lished means of transportation upon 
which this Nation has so recently been 
utterly dependent. I should like to see 
the development of our agricultural re- 
sources to the ultimate, but I cannot for- 
get that the great market for American 
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agriculture is the American consuming 
public. Likewise, I cannot forget that 
the great market for American indus- 
trial production is in our own country. 

So, rather than further imperil the 
industry and the labor of our country by 
the expenditure of perhaps untold bil- 
lions of dollars in the development of a 
project which might imperil not only the 
flow of commerce but our present indus- 
trial development, I think we should wait 
and take another look at the problem in 
the light of developing international re- 
lations, in the light of our own expanding 
industry, in the light of our own consum- 
ing public, and in the light of our own 
industrial needs in America. 

I can easily foresee that, if the pro- 
jected seaway were to be developed, the 
great agricultural sections of our coun- 
try would some day, perhaps for political 
reasons, perhaps only for economic rea- 
sons, become the dumping ground of 
cheap agricultural production of other 
countries of the world. Until we can de- 
termine the possibility and the danger 
of that happening I do not believe the 
Senate should approve the expenditure 
of millions, perhaps billions, of dollars in 
a competitive transportation system. 

Mr. President, at the present time I 
should be impelled to vote against the 
pending measure. I would agree to a 
postponement, in view of possible future 
necessities and changing conditions, un- 
til some later date, when we can have 
clarified the problems and issues which 
have been so forcibly brought before the 
Senate in this debate, and which have 
not been clarified, such as costs which 
we do not know, the returns from ship- 
ments which are yet in a highly specu- 
lative state, and when we can analyze a 
little more carefully the disastrous re- 
sults which might flow from it to Ameri- 
can industry, American agriculture, and 
American labor. 

Mr. LODGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I will say to the Senator 
from Alabama that we have an agree- 
ment about the allocation of time, and 
the time between now and 4 o’clock, 
when the vote is to be taken, is very 
short. 

Mr. HILL. I merely wish to put some- 
thing in the REcorp. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well, if the Senator 
is not contemplating making a speech. 
I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the senior 
Senator from New York (Mr. WaGnerR] 
has brought to my attention a historical 
chronology on the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project, which reviews in con- 
cise form the principal engineering sur- 
veys, reports, and international agree- 
ments of the United States and Canada 
on this subject since the negotiation of 
the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 
down to date. 

This is a valuable compendium of 
factual information pertinent to the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 111) which 
is before the Senate, and at the request 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] I ask that the compendium be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HISTORICAL CHRONOLOGY ON THE St. Law- 
RENCE PROJECT INCLUDING RErerExces TO 
THE PRINCIPAL SURVEYS, REPORTS, TREATIES, 
AGREEMENTS, AND LEGISLATION, 1907-47 


(Presented by the Power Authority of the 
State of New York, Gen. Francis B. Wilby, 
chairman, at public hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, U. S. House of 
Representatives, July 16, 1947, in support 
of the St. Lawrence project resolution, 
H. J. Res. 192) 

1907 


Governor Hughes in his annual message to 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
stated that the undeveloped water powers of 
the State “should be preserved and held for 
the benefit of all the people and should not 
be surrendered to private interests.” 

Chapters 355 of the Laws of 1907 of the 
State of New York granted a charter to the 
Long Sault Development Co. The act au- 
thorized the company to construct and main- 
tain dams, canals, powerhouses, and locks 
at Long Sault for the purpose of improving 
navigation of the St. Lawrence River and 
developing water power. Congressional au- 
thority was necessary for construction of 
dams, locks, and canals; the latter were to be 
operated free of charge. 

Chapter 429 of the laws of 1907 of the 
State of New York established the State pub- 
lic service commission. The act abolished 
the commission of gas and electricity whose 
powers in the granting of certificates and in 
the regulation of rates were transferred to 
the public service commission. Set up public 
service commission districts 1 and 2, the for- 
mer covering New York, Kings, Queens, and 
Richmond Counties, and district 2 covering 
the rest of the State. 

Chapter 569 of the laws of 1907 of the 
State of New York directed the State water 
supply commission to devise plans for the 
progressive development of the water powers 
of the State for the public use under State 
ownership and control. 


1909 


January 11: The Boundary Waters Treaty, 
negotiated by Secretary of State Elihu Root 
for the United States and Ambassador James 
Bryce for Great Britain and the Dominion of 
Canada, was signed at Washington. An 
earlier treaty, signed in 1871 had declared 
the waters and improved channels of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system open on 
equal terms to navigation by ships of both 
countries. The treaty of 1909 provided for 
the settlement of controversies arising out of 
the use of boundary waters between the 
United States and Canada. It created the 
International Joint Commission, with three 
members from the United States and three 
from Canada, to investigate and report on 
projects for the further improvement of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system. It also 
provided that special agreements between 
the two countries, involving the use of 
boundary waters, might be effectuated by 
separate treaties or by concurrent legisla- 
tion. The treaty of 1909 was ratified by the 
United States Senate and proclaimed by 
President Taft on May 13, 1910. 

1910 

In its annual report for 1910, the New York 
State Water Supply Commission stated that 
it had “reached the conclusion that the pub- 
lic interest plainly requires State control of 
water power developments * * *. The 
State alone can plan a comprehensive scheme 
of water-power development and execute it 
with the relative importance of each project.” 

1913 


July 10: A resolution offered by Senator 
Townsend, of Michigan, requesting President 
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Wilson to open negotiations for an interna- 
tional egreement to provide for further im- 
provement of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system for navigation, was unanimously 
adopted by the United States Senate. 
Chapter 452 of the Laws of 1913 of the 
State of New York repealed the charter of 
the Long Sault Development Co. on the 
grounds that (1) it violated article III, sec- 
tion 18 of the State constitution which pro- 
vides that the legislature shall not pass a 
private or local bill granting to any private 
corporation exclusive privilege, immunity, or 
franchise; (2) it violated article VII, section 
7, which provides that the forest preserve 
shal] not be leased or sold to any corpora- 
tion, public or private; (3) it violated article 
Ill, section 17, which provides that no pri- 
vate or local bill shall embrace more than one 
subject; and (4) it was in excess of the pow- 
ers of the legislature in that it attempted 
to provide for the alienation of the State to 
the company of title to the land in the bed 
of the St. Lawrence River; the title of the 
State is a sovereign right rather than a 
proprietary title. (New York Court of Ap- 
Ppeals held that act of 1907 was unconstitu- 
tional and U. S. Supreme Court concurred). 
The New York State Conservation Com- 
mission, in its annual report for 1913, re- 
ferring to State’s water powers said, “The 
State of New York must either develop its 
natural resources for the benefit of the many, 
or else surrender them to be exploited by 
private monopoly for the enrichment of the 
few. * * * We believe that the wisest 
policy for the State to pursue is to utilize 
this power for the benefit of all the people, 
and not to permit it to be used for private 
gain.” 
1914 
February 24: The United States under the 
Wilson administration requested reference to 
the International Joint Commission for ex- 
amination and report, the question of devel- 
oping the Great Lakes-St, Lawrence system 
for navigation by oceangoing vessels for 
hydroelectric power, and other purposes, and 
the practicability of providing for construc- 
tion of the project “by concurrent or recipro- 
cal legislation or by special agreement.” No 
further action was taken on this request 
during the First World War, 1914-18. 
1918 
June: The Aluminum Corp. of America 
applied to the International Joint Commis- 
sion and to the War Department for permis- 
sion to build submerged weir on St. Lawrence 
at Massena in order to increase power and 
production of aluminum. In spite of oppo- 
sition by Canada and New York State, the 
Commission under pressure of the United 
States Government gave approval in Septem- 
ber 1918. 
1919 
April: Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior, reported to President Wilson and 
recommended the early initiation of the St. 
Lawrence deep waterway project both for 
navigation and power purposes. This report 
was forwarded to the Senate Committee on 
Commerce in August and in recommenda- 
tions Secretary Lane stated that he hoped the 
project would have the serious consideration 
of the International Joint Commission which 
had been directed by the last river and har- 
bor bill to investigate and report its recom- 
mendations in order that cooperation by the 
United States and Canada might be had. 
1920 
January 10: Both Governments joined in 
instructions to the International Joint Com- 
mission to make a comprehensive survey of 
the project and to prepare plans and esti- 
mates for the improvement of the St. Law- 
rence River, between Lake Ontario and Mon- 
treal, for navigation and power purposes. 
A Joint Board of Engineers representing 
the United States and Canada was created 
to assist the Commission in engineering 
phases of the survey. 
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1921 


December 19: The International Joint 
Commission unanimously reported, after 
public hearings in both countries, that of the 
various routes proposed for a deep waterway 
from the interior to the sea, none offered the 
advantages, for navigation and power, of the 
St. Lawrence route. The Commission recom- 
mended that engineering plans and specifi- 
cations be prepared and that the two Gov- 
ernments enter into an agreement by way 
of a treaty to authorize the project. 

Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
submitted to International Joint Commis- 
sion Statement and Engineering Report Re- 
specting the Proposal to Develop the St. Law- 
rence River. Contained plans for develop- 
ment and stated that: “It may be found best 
to develop power first in the international 
portion * * * in order that the United 
States may, as soon as possible, have her 
equity in this international power available 
for her own needy markets.’ 


1922 

May 17: In a note to the Dominion of 
Canada, Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes recommended on behalf of the United 
States that the United States and Canada 
conclude a treaty pledging the two Govern- 
ments to undertake the execution of the 
project on the basis of the recommendations 
submitted by the International Joint Com- 
mission, or such modifications as might be 
agreed upon. Primie Minister Mackenzie King 
requested more time to study the report of 
the Commission before entering into active 
negotiations. 

1923 

November 17: Secretary of State Hughes 
renewed the request of the United Siates 
Government and inquired in a note whether 
the Canadian Government was prepared to 
enter into negotiations on the lines suggested 
by the United States on May 17, 1922. 

December 6: In his first annual message 
to Congress, President Coolidge recommended 
a program for improvement of the Colorado 
and Mississippi Rivers and for the develop- 
ment of the great power and navigation 
project of the St. Lawrence River, for which 
efforts are now being made to secure the 
necezsary treaty with Canada. Referring to 
the projects included in the program in gen- 
eral, the President said: “This is not incom- 
patible with economy, for their nature does 
not require so much a public expenditure 
as a capital investment which will be re- 
preductive. * * * Upon these projects 
depends much future industrial and agricul- 
tural progress. They represent the protection 
of large areas from flood, and the addition 
of a great amount of cheap power and cheap 
freight by use of navigation, chief of. which 
is the bringing of oceangoing ships to the 
Great Lakes.” 

1924 

February 27: The United States accepted 
the proposal of the Canadian Government 
for a further engineering investigation of 
the project. An enlarged Joint Board of En- 
gineers, with three engineers from cach 
country, was accordingly created. 

March 14: President Coolidge appointed 
the St. Lawrence Commission of the United 
States, consisting of six members, with Sec- 
retary of Commerce Herbert Hoover as Chair- 
man. In Canada, a similar body, the National 
Advisory Committee, was set up with Hon. 
G. P. Graham, Minister of Railways and 
Canals, as chairman. 


1926 

November 16: The Joint Board of Engi- 
neers presented a report recommending con- 
struction of the project. The Board differed 
on plans for the power development, the 
United States members favoring a single- 
stage project, with one dam at the foot of 
Barnhart Island, and the Canadian members 
favoring a two-stage project, with two power 
dams in the International Rapids Section, 
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December 27: Chairman Hoover presented 
an exhaustive report from the St. Lawrence 
Commission of the United States declaring 
that “the shipway from the Great Lakes to 
the sea is imperative” for “the future de- 
velopment of a vast area in the interior of 
the continent” and “should be constructed 
on the St. Lawrence route.” The report also 
recommended that “development of the 
power resources of the St. Lawrence should 
be undertaken” and that in negotiations 
with Canada “the United States should rec- 
ognize the proper relations of New York to 
power development in the international sec- 
tion.” 

1927 


January 29: The United States Department 
of Commerce published a report prepared by 
the Transportation Division, based on a 
study of navigation phases of the St. Law- 
rence project. A saving of from 36.4 per- 
cent to 54.5 percent in combination grain 
rates from Duluth to Liverpool was estimated 
in the report. 

April 13: In a note to the Canadian Min- 
ister at Washington, Secretary of State Frank 
B. Kellogg declared that “the Government of 
the United States adopts the recommenda- 
tions of the St. Lawrence Commission.” The 
note stated that the United States Govern- 
ment took the position “that the necessary 
increase in railway rates due to the war, and 
the modern practices respecting the genera- 
tion and transmission of hydroelectric 
power, have increased the importance and 
practicability of early development” and that 
“there only remains to be effected an under- 
standing as to the methods and means for 
its earliest accomplishment.” y 

July 12: Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
replied that the Canadian Government would 
discuss the proposals contained in the note 
from the United States Secretary of State 
after receiving a report from the Canadian 
National Advisory Committee and further 
findings of the Joint Engineering Board. 

July 30: The Joint Board of Engineers 
again recommended construction of the proj- 
ect, submitting an alternative compromise 
plan for a two-stage project in the interna- 
tional rapids section. 

1928 

January 11: The Canadian National Ad- 
visory Committee made its report, concur- 
ring in the finding of the Joint Bobrd of 
Engineers that the project was feasible, and 
proposing that works to be constructed in 
the international rapids section should pro- 
vide a minimum depth of 27 ‘feet. 

March 12: The Secretary of State, replying 
to a note from the Canadian Minister, dated 
January 31, 1928, declared that the United 
States regarded “as an acceptable basis of 
negotiation” the Canadian proposals that the 
prosecution of the improvement of the St. 
Lawrence waterway be based on the under- 
taking by the United States of the deepening 
of the necessary channels through the inter- 
connecting waters of the Great Lakes and 
the improvement of the international sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence both for navigation 
and for power; and the undertaking by Can- 
ada of the construction of the waterway in 
the sections wholly Canadian; that is, the 
Welland Canal and the works in the St. Law- 
rence below the international boundary. 


1930 


March 29: The St. Lawrence Power Develop- 
ment Commission was created by an act of 
the New York Legislature, chapter 207, Laws 
of New York, 1930. The act directed the 
Governor to appoint a commission to study 
and report plans for the development of St. 
Lawrence power and declared in section 1 
that “the natural waterpower sites in, upon, 
or adjacent to the St. Lawrence River owned 
or controlled by the people of the State or 
which may hereafter be recovered by them 
or come within their ownersnip and control, 
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shall remain inalienable to, and ownership 
and control shall remain always vested in the 
people of the State.” 


1931 


January 15: The St. Lawrence Power De- 
velopment Commission submitted its report 
and recommendations to the Governor and 
the legislature. The commission recom- 
mended that a public power authority, to 
be known as the Power Authority of the State 
of New York, be created and that this body 
be authorized to proceed with the improve- 
ment of the International Rapids section, 
in cooperation with public agencies of the 
United States and Canada, with all neces- 
sary reservations of the State’s rights in the 
power development on the New York side of 
the St. Lawrence River. The report was ac- 
companied by the findings of the commis- 
sion’s advisory board of engineers, recom- 
mending construction of the project, with a 
single-stage plan for the power development, 

April 27: The New York Legislature, with- 
out a dissenting vote, enacted the Power Au- 
thority Act, chapter 772, Laws of New York, 
1931. 

This act, for the first time, authorized full 
development of the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River on the part 
of the State of New York, and created the 
first power authority set up in the United 
States by State or Federal Governments. 

The authority was authorized and directed 
to proceed with the development of the St. 
Lawrence, to market hydroelectricity at the 
lowest possible cost to consumers, and to 
conserve the power resources of the State 
in this section of the river under the in- 
alienable ownership of the people. 

The act directed the trustees to cooperate 
with the appropriate agencies and Officials 
of the United States, to the end that any 
project undertaken on behalf of the State 
shall be consistent with and in aid of the 
plans of the United States for the improve- 
ment of commerce and navigation along the 
St. Lawrence River, and shall be so planned 
and constructed as to be adaptable to the 
plans of the United States therefor, so that 
the necessary channels, locks, canals, and 
other navigational facilities may be con- 
structed and installed by the United States 
in, through, and as part of the said project. 

The legislature also directed the power 
authority to apply to Congress for legislation, 
or take such other action in the premises as 
it may deem necessary or advisable, in the 
furtherance of the project and for the protec- 
tion of its rights and those of the State. 

October 7: The Canadian Government, in 
a note to the Secretary of State, declared its 
readiness to enter into negotiations for a 
treaty to provide for construction of the 8t. 
Lawrence project for navigation and power 
purposes. The negotiations were initiated 
in conferences at Washington on November 
14, 1931, and continued at intervals over the 
next 8 months. 

1932 


April 9: The Joint Board of Engineers con- 
cluded a series of six engineering conferences, 
initiated in December 1931, and in its final 
report recommended a modified two-stage 
plan for the development in the interna- 
tional rapids section. 

July 9: In a telegram to President Hoover, 
Governor Roosevelt urged early agreement 
upon the question of allocation of the costs 
to be assumed by the State of New York in 
connection with the St. Lawrence project. 
“I am sure that you agree with me,” the 
Governor wrote, “that prompt and speedy 
settlement of this only question remaining 
unsettled is a matter of vital necessity. * * * 
This great project involves two objectives 
of equal importance and cannot in public 
justice accomplish one without the other. I 
am deeply interested in the immediate con- 
struction of the deep waterway as well as in 
the development of abundant and cheap 
power. The State of New York not only owns 
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this potential power but seeks, through a 
State agency, to make it available to mil- 
lions of people at reasonable cost. * * * 
Determination of the share of the total cost 
of construction to be paid for by this State 
is a present factor which should not be 
relegated to later negotiations. * * * With 
such an agreement between the Federal ad- 
ministration and the State of New York, it 
would be my hope that it would be possible 
to submit a treaty to the Senate for im- 
mediate and, I hope, favorable action.” 

July 18: The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Waterway Treaty was signed at Washington 
by the Secretary of State on behalf of the 
United States and the Minister to the United 
States on behalf of the Dominion of Canada. 
In a public statement accompanying the an- 
nouncement of the signing of the treaty, 
President Hoover said: “The signing of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty 
marks another step forward in this the 
greatest internal improvement yet under- 
taken on the North American Conti- 
nent. * * * It provides for the construc- 
tion of a 27-foot waterway from the sea to 
all Canadian and American points on the 
Great Lakes. Such a depth will admit prac- 
tically $0 percent of ocean shipping of the 
world to our lake cities in the States of New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota. Its influence in 
cheapening transportation of overseas goods 
will stretch widely into the interior from 
these points. Its completion will have a 
profoundly favorable effect upon the develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry throughout 
the Midwest. The large byproduct of power 
will benefit the Northeast. * * * Normal 
growth of traffic in the Nation will far more 
than compensate for any diversions from 
American railways and other American port 
facilities. The economic gains from im- 
proved transportation have always benefited 
the whole people.” The President said in his 
statement that he had referred to the War 
Department the question of whether the 
treaty provided for a sufficient diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan to meet the needs 
of the waterway from Chicago to the Missis- 
sippi River, and made public the reply of 
Maj. Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Acting Secre- 
tary of War: “I am giad to confirm that the 
provision in the treaty does provide the 
necessary diversion for this purpose.” 

July 30: Under a resolution adopted by 
the United States Senate before taking its 
summer recess, Chairman William E. Borah, 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to conduct public 
hearings on the project. Representatives of 
the State Department, the War Department, 
and other agencies of the Federal administra- 
tion appeared with representatives of the 
power authority and public agencies of other 
States in support of the project at public 
hearings held in November-December 1932. 

August 6: Canada officially opened the new 
Welland ship canal, representing an expendi- 
ture of $133,000,000. 


1933 


January 31: Upon the recommendation of 
the power authority, and with the approval 
of the State Department and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, representatives of the 
power authority and the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, met for the purpose of 
agreeing upon a formula for the allocation 
of costs to be assumed by the power author- 
ity in connection with the power develop- 
ment in the international rapids section. 


February 7: A Federal-State accord on the - 


allocation of costs, recognizing the right of 
the State of New York to the ownership and 
operation of the power development, was 
agreed to at a conference of the power au- 
thority and the Corps of Engineers and joint- 
ly recommended for favorable action by Con- 


gress. 
February 21: The Committee on Foreign 
Relations, by a vote of 15 to'5, favorably re- 
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ported the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water- 
way treaty to the United States Senate and, 
upon the recommendation of the State De- 
partment and the War Department, approved 
the proposed Federal-State accord. 

April 26: The United States House of Rep- 
resentatives adopted a joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 157) favorably reported by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
after public hearings, confirming the accord 
recommended by the power authority and the 
Corps of Engineers on February 7, 1933. The 
accord and the joint resolution fixed a ceil- 
ing of $89,726,000 on costs of construction to 
be assumed by the power authority on behalf 
of the State for the self-liquidating power 
development. The Senate on June 9 voted 
against including the terms of the joint reso- 
lution as an amendment to the then pending 
national recovery bill in the absence of a 
Senate committee report on the resolution. 

September 14: An interdepartmental board 
was created to submit up-to-date reports on 
economic phases of the St, Lawrence 
project. Independent surveys were conduct- 
ed over the next 4 months by the War De- 
partment, the Department of Commerce, the 
Federal Power Commission, and the power 
authority. 

1934 


January 10: In a report submitted to Con- 
gress (Doc. No. *16, 73d Cong., 2d sess.), the 
Interdepartmental Board recommended “that 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project for 
power and navigation should be undertaken 
without delay. The navigation project is 
comparable in economic value and impor- 
tance to the Panama Canal. It is combined 
with the development of the largest and 
cheapest block of hydroelectric power avail- 
able in North America. * * * Its com- 
pletion will unquestionably confer impor- 
tant national benefits and stimulate the fu- 
ture growth and development of the United 
States.” In a message accompanying a sum- 
mary of the report, President Roosevelt rec- 
ommended ratification of the St. Lawrence 
Treaty, negotiated under the preceding Fed- 
eral administration and submitted to the 
Senate, January 19, 1933, by President 
Hoover. : 

March 14: By a division of 49 to 43, in- 
cluding pairs, a majority of the United 
States Senate approved the St. Lawrence 
Treaty but, lacking the required two-thirds 
majority, the treaty failed of ratification. 
The State Department and Chairman Pitt- 
man, of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions announced that negotiations to revise 
the treaty would be resumed with Canada 
and that the treaty would be resubmitted at 
an early session of the Senate. 

Chapter 281 of the laws of 1934 of the 
State of New York authorized any munici- 
pal corporation, i. e., county, city, town, or 
village, to own and operate any gas and 
electric public utility. Can be financed by 
bonds issued “pursuant to law for any per- 
manent improvement by such municipal cor- 
poration.” Approval of local legislative body 
necessary and after its approval the propo- 
sition together with authority to issue a 
definite amount of bonds must be submitted 
to local voters for approval. 

1938 


May 28: In a note to the Canadian Minis- 
ter, Secretary of State Hull submitted a 
draft of a proposed revision of the 1932 
treaty which had been under discussion be- 
tween United States and Canadian Govern- 
ments at intervals since November 1936. 
“The United States would immediately un- 
dertake the development of the Interna- 
tional Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River, in accordance with the provisions of 
the treaty,” Secretary Hull wrote, “and would 
complete all proposed works except the 
Canadian powerhouse superstructures and 
their equipment. * * * The State of 
New York would be able to proceed imme- 
diately with the development of the 1,100,000 
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horsepower of cheap hydroelectric power 
which constitutes the American share 
of the power available. * * * This addi- 
tional power supply at a cost of less than 
$8 per horsepower-year would thus be as- 
sured to meet its future market require- 
ments.” 
1940 


September 10: Upon being advised that 
the Federal Administration had no plans 
for active negotiations with Canada on the 
St. Lawrence project, the Power Authority 
submitted proposals for the immediate prep- 
aration of plans and specifications for that 
part of the project located in the inter- 
national rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River. 

The Power Authority proposed that the 
power development should be expedited as 
an aid to the national defense in both coun- 
tries and that a small -engineering board 
should be created for this purpose, consist- 
ing of representatives of the Power Author- 
ity, the Hydroelectric Power Commission of 
Ontario, the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, and the corresponding engi- 
neering agency of the Dominion of Canada. 
The board, as proposed by the Power Au- 
thority, was expanded by the United States 
and Canadian Governments to include other 
agencies of the two countries. A total of 
$1,350,000 was allotted to the Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, to complete pre- 
liminary engineering work in the interna- 
tional rapids section and to prepare plans 
and specifications. 

October 16: President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt issued Executive order authorizing ini- 
tiation of preliminary work and appointed 
St. Lawrence Advisory Committee, composed 
of representatives of the State Department, 
Army engineers, Federal Power Commission, 
and New York Power Authority, with instruc- 
tions to cooperate with a similar committee 
set up by the Canadian Government. 

October 17: In a special message to Con- 
gress, President Franklin D. Rocsevelt an- 
nounced that he had included the project 
in the national-defense program. 

“It is urgent that this project be under- 
taken at the present time, not only from the 
point of view of our own defense but also 
in terms of those of our neighbor, Canada. 
The Province of Ontario needs to be able 
to count upon the early availability of this 
power to meet its growing load. The project 
may, therefore, be considered as an essential 
part of the program of continental defense 
which is being actively worked out by repre- 
sentatives of the two peoples.” 

October 23: The Dominion of Canada es- 
tablished a Canadian Temporary Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin Advisory Board to 
cooperate with the United States committee. 

October 31: First joint meeting of the 
Canadian and United States committees was 
held at Massena, N. Y.; particular considera- 
tion was given to the interest of New York 
State and Ontario in the plans for power- 
houses. 

November 4: United States Army engineers 
opened a new district office at Massena, 
N. Y., near the site of the proposed dam and 
began the field surveys. 

December 5: The President, Secretary of 
War Stimson, and representatives of the 
State Department, Federal Power Commis- 
sion and United States Maritime Commission 
cited the value of the project under the de- 
Sense program in messages to the St. Law- 
rence Conference at Detroit. The need of 
the seaway, as well as power, were both 
stressed. The President declared that he 
would propose the necessary steps at the next 
session of Congress. 

December 16: United States Supreme Court 
rendered decision in New River Case up- 
holding the licensing and regulatory powers 
of the Federal Power Commission. Case 
involved license of a private corporation 
which had been in dispute before the Com- 
mission since 1925 and in litigation in Fed- 
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eral courts since 1931. Court found that 
“the plenary power of Congress over navi- 
gable waters would empower it to deny the 
privilege of constructing an obstruction in 
these waters” and that Congress “may like- 
wise grant the -privilege on terms.” 

December 20: Representatives of the Power 
Authority, Ontario Hydroelectric Power 
Commission and United States Army engi- 
neers conferred, at Massena, with repre- 
sentatives of the Harza Engineering Co., re- 
tained by the United States engineers to 
prepare preliminary plans for the St. Law- 
rence project. 

1941 


January 3: In a joint meeting held at 
Ottawa, Canada, the United States and Ca- 
nadian Committees on the St. Lawrence 
project adopted a report recommending im- 
mediate initiation of the project in the in- 
ternational rapids section. The commit- 
tees also approved the engineering report, 
signed by representatives of the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, and the Gen- 
eral Engineering Branch, Department of 
Transport, Dominion of Canada, recom- 
mending a controlled single-stage project as 
“the best from an engineering and economic 
point of view, bearing in mind the require- 
ments of navigation and power and the pro- 
tection of down-river interests.” 

January 17: Mayor LaGuardia, chairman 
of the American Section of the United States- 
Canadian Joint Board of Defense, declared 
his approval of the St. Lawrence project. 

January 22: Second joint meeting of 
United States-Canadian engineers held at 
Washington, attended by representatives of 
Corps of Engineers, Power Authority, Domin- 
ion Government engineers, and engineers 
of Ontario Hydroelectric Power Commission. 
Agreement reached on plans for expediting 
engineering work in international rapids sec- 
tion. 

March 19: The United States and Canada 
signed at Ottawa an agreement, subject to 
approval by concurrent legislation, provid- 
ing for construction of the works in the In- 
ternational Rapids section and for comple- 
tion of the navigation improvements in other 
sections of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system. The agreement incorporated many 
of the features of the draft treaty of July 18, 
1932. Preceding the signing of the agree- 
ment on March 19, 1941, the Dominion of 
Canada and the Province of Ontario entered 
into a collateral arrangement renewing their 
1932 accord under which the Hydroelectric 
Power Commission of the province was 
given the right of ownership and operation 
of the power project on the Canadian side 
of the river, upon assuming an allocated 
share of the construction costs, estimated in 
1941 at $90,000,000. 

May 16: President Roosevelt wrote in re- 
ply to the power authority: 

I hoped, and still hope, that there may be 
early agreement between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State of New York as to the 
St. Lawrence project. I understand that 
negotiations are progressing and see no rea- 
son why they should not be successful in 
reaching a conclusion fully protecting the 
public interest. 

Since, however, defense is a primary con- 
sideration and it is urgent that the work go 
forward, any delay in the introduction of 
legislation authorizing the project or un- 
necessary complications in such legislation 
would seriously prejudice the national in- 
terest. 

It is my understanding that the proposed 


‘legislation in no way prejudices the position 


of the State of New York and definitely pro- 
vides for the execution of an agreement for 


the transfer to the power authority of the 


power facilities and the right to use the 
United States share of the waters for hydro- 
electric power purposes. 

May 21: Following conferences between 
the power authority and the corps of engi- 
neers, agreement was reached, subject to 
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the approval of Congress and the legislature, 
on a formula of cost allocation derived from 
the 1933 Federal-State accord, establishing a 
ceiling of $93,375,000 on costs to be assumed 
by the power authority, to be reimbursed 
to the Federal Government over a period of 
50 years, with interest, from the operation 
of the self-liquidating power project in New 
York. 

June 2: Chairman Joseph J. Mansfield, of 
the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
introduced a bill (H. R. 4927) to confirm the 
agreement of March 19, 1941, and providing 
for the allocation of costs recommended by 
the power authority and the corps of engi- 
neers on May 21, 1941. 

June 17-August 6: Public hearings were 
held at intervals over this period by the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, compris- 
ing one of the most exhaustive investigations 
ever conducted by the committee on a river 
development project. (See published hear- 
ings, 2 volumes, 2,284 papes, Ist sess., 77th 
Cong.) 

In addition to hearing testimony from 
more than 100 witnesses, the committee made 
an inspection trip, visiting the sites of all 
proposed works on the St. Lawrence River be- 
tween the outlet of Lake Ontario and 
Montreal. 

Among public officers and agencies of the 
Federal and State Governments heard by 
the committee, or who filed statements rec- 
ommending the project and the pending bill, 
were: Secretaries of State, War, Navy, Agri- 
culture, and Commerce; Chairman, United 
States Maritime Commission; Acting Chief 
of Engineers, Corps of Engineers, United 
State Army; Chairman, Federal Power Com- 
mission; Director-General, Office of Produc- 
tion Management; Administrator, Rural Elec- 
trification Administration; Administrator, 
Federal Works Agency; Chairman, Board of 
Directors, Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration; Governors of New York, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Montana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and the power authority of the 
State of New York. 

August 8: The St. Lawrence project author- 
ized by the Mansfield bill was approved at a 
meeting of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors by a vote of 17 to 8. 

October 1: Construction started on Ship- 
shaw power project on the Saguenay River, 
140 miles north of city of Quebec. Under 
contracts dated May 2, 1941, July 15, 1941, 
March 6 and April 1, 1942, the United 
States agreed to purchase 1,370,000,C00 
pounds of aluminum and to make advance 
payments to enable Aluminum, Ltd., owner 
of the Shipshaw power site and aluminum 
works at Arvida, Quebec, to expand its facili- 
ties. Construction was rushed through two 
winters, with 8,845 men employed at the 
peak to complete a diversion channel, reser- 
voirs, and 5 new dams to provide an in- 
stalled capacity of 1,200,000 horsepower. 

November 21: Chairman MANSFIELD favor- 
ably reported the St. Lawrence project bill 
to the House on behalf of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. With the entrance of 
the United States into the war in December 
1941, action on this and other measures re- 
ported by the committee was deferred. 


1942 


January 22: Speaker RAyBuRN said in pub- 
lic statement at Washington that he favored 
St. Lawrence project and action on pending 
bill, declaring “the power situation is such 
that we need to develop new power facil- 
ities.” 

January 26: Governor Stassen, of Minne- 
sota, wired the President in protest against 
reported proposals to separate power from 
navigation in the St. Lawrence development 
and expressed confidence that Congress 
would approve pending legislation. “The 
successful completion of the entire project, 
power and transportation, will add to the 
total strength of the country,” Governor 
Stassen said, “and is sound, both as to the 
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immediate outlook of the war and the future 
competitive situation of this continent.” 

February 3: Secretary of State Hull wrote 
Governor Stassen that the Federal Govern- 
ment hoped for early legislation authorizing 
the St. Lawrence project. “It is our earnest 
hope,” Secretary Hull wrote, “that this great 
project, which will contribute so effectively 
to our war effort as well as to the general 
welfare of our country, will receive the early 
approval of the legislative bodies of the 
United States and Canada in order that the 
construction work may be started and pushed 
to an early conclusion.” 

March 2: United States Senate approved 
conference report on bill previously passed 
by the House authorizing construction of 
MacArthur lock at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
connecting Lakes Superior and Huron. Lock 
800 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 30 feet over 
sills was completed in 1243. Provision of 
this lock was undertaken by United States in 
pending United States-Canadian agreement 
of 1941. It was authorized by bill H. R. 5993 
as essential navigation link in proposed sea- 
way. Action under separate bill was spon- 
sored and approved by Congress at 1942 ses- 
sion on motion of Michigan Members of 
House and Senate. 

March 4: A bill authorizing the St. Law- 
rence project, identical in terms with the 
bill reported by the committee November 
21, 1941, was introduced in the House by 
Representative Gzorce A. DoNDERO, Michigan, 

March 26: Letter from Chairman Donald 
M. Nelson, War Production Board, dated 
March 18, 1942, replying to inquiries concern- 
ing the worth of the St. Lawrence project, 
presented in debate in New York Assembly, 
“In regard to that project,” Chairman Nelson 
wrote Assemblyman Caffery, “I am accepting 
and following the advice of Mr. William L. 
Batt, Director of the Materials Division of 
the War Production Board, and Mr. J. A. 


Kr:g, Chief of the Power Branch of the 
Materials Division. It is their opinion that 
at least the power part of the project should 
be authorized and constructed with all pos- 
sible speed. The project will require about 
4 years for construction and when finished 
will provide a large and highly efficient source 


of electric power. It appears that it will be 
possible to organize the construction pro- 
gram in such a way that during the first 2 
years a minimum of critical materials would 
be required.” 

April 29: Governor Lehman signed bill 
passed by the legislature authorizing estab- 
lishment of nonprofit rural electric coopera- 
tives in the State of New York. 

October 10: At a press conference at 
Watertown, N. Y., Thomas E. Dewey declared 
that he “strongly advocated the develop- 
ment of the power resources of the State by 
Government” and reiterated earlier public 
statements endorsing the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project, which he said “clear- 
ly indicated approval of the entire St. Law- 
rence project.” Commenting editorially 
upon the statement, the Watertown Daily 
Times said: “He stands upon the statement 
he made March 27, 1940. At that time he 
said: ‘I favor the St. Lawrence seaway and 
always have.’” 

1943 

June 14: Defending contracts enteréd 
into in 1941 and 1942 between Metals Reserve 
Co., United States Government agency, and 
Aluminum Co, of Canada, Ltd., in connec- 
tion with Shipshaw project, Minister of Mu- 
nitions and Supply Howe, in debate in House 
of Commons at Ottawa, said: 

“By May of next year (1944) the project 
will be producing a million horsepower, The 
potential horsepower was needed. It has 
been suggested that this development was 
carried out to block the St. Lawrence devel- 
opment. Let me remind honorable members 
that Canada is committed to the St. Law- 
rence development, that it has agreed with 
the United States to proceed with that de- 
velopment, but the St. Lawrence develop- 
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ment was blocked not in Canada but in the 
United States. An exchange of notes took 
place which put us definitely on record as 
being willing and anxious to proceed with 
the St. Lawrence development.” 

July 8: The Wall Street Journal reported 
that “one more link in the vital Great Lakes 
waterways system will have been provided 
when, on July 11, 1943, the United States 
Army engineers open the MacArthur lock 
at Sault Ste. Marie to the passage of iron 
ore. Originally scheduled to be built in 20 
months, in itself a new record for similar 
projects, the lock was completed in less than 
13 months.” 

September 28: United States Senator 
Georce D. AIKEN, Vermont, introduced in 
the Senate the St. Lawrence project bill, 
S. 1385, identical in terms with the bills pre- 
viously offered in'the House. The Aiken bill 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
of the Senate. 

1944 


January 7: Upon election as majority 
leader of the New York State Senate, Sena- 
tor Feinberg reaffirmed support of St. 
Lawrence project in a public statement. “I 
have always been an advocate of the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project,” the Senator said. “* * * I still 
hope to see it become a reality. In addition 
to the commerce that the development of 
the seaway will bring us, the development 
of the power project would open a great 
source of cheap power to the industries of 
the entire East.” 

February 6: In # public statement at 
Toronto, Dr. Thomas H. Hogg, Chairman, 
Hydroelectric Power Commission of On- 
tario, declared that informal discussions had 
been held between Ontario and New York 
State officials on plans to expedite develop- 
ment of the International Rapids section, 
Chairman Hogg said that Ontario was pre- 
pared to cooperate with New York in the 
development and that public agencies of 
the State and the Province should be able 
to obtain funds for construction of the 
project in the open market, because of the 
value of the self-liquidating power develop- 
ment. 

March 3: President Roosevelt in published 
letter recommended enactment of St. 
Lawrence bill, S. 1385, for postwar construc- 
tion of seaway and power project. 

March 15-16: By unanimous vote, the 
Senate and the Assembly of the New York 
Legislature adopted the Graves-Daniels reso- 
lution placing the State of New York on 
record in favor of prompt measures “to pro- 
vide for the development of the power 
resources of the St. Lawrence River, under 
the inalienable ownership of the people.” 
The resolution recited the facts that “there 
is an ever-increasing need in the State of 
New York for cheap hydroelectric power”; 
that “the State of New York has no cheap 
hydroelectric power to offer to any new 
industry” or to 4,000,000 small commercial, 
rural, and domestic consumers; and that 
“already the lack of this cheap power has 
sent countless industries elsewhere.” Ac- 
cordingly, the resolution declared as the 
sense of the legislature that “prompt 
measures should be taken to provide for 
development of the power resources of the 
St. Lawrence River with adequate provisions 
to safeguard the rights and interests of the 
people of the State of New York in these re- 
sources under the inalienable ownership of 
the people.” 

April 10: In a letter to Chairman Bailey 
of the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull recommended 
enactment of the St. Lawrence project bill, 
8. 1385-H. R. 2280, into law. 

April 20: Senator WacNner, senior Senator 
from New York, in a letter to Mr. Harold B, 
Johnson, editor and publisher of the Water- 
town Daily Times, declared his active support 
of the St. Lawrence project bill; S. 1385. The 
Senator recommended enactment of the sea- 
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way and power project bill into law as “the 
most direct means of achieving * * * 
public benefits” which would accrue from 
“the earliest possible use of the power re- 
sources in the St. Lawrence River, resources 
essential for the postwar development of 
New York and the Nation.” 

May 18: In a press conference at Washing- 
ton, Minister of Labor Humphrey Mitchell, 
member of the Cabinet of Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King, expressed hope that the St. 
Lawrence project would be completed as a 
postwar meastre. “I am a great believer in 
the St. Lawrence project,” he said. “Deep 
water quickens the life of a nation, and cheap 
power lightens the burden of a nation. It 
will be a tremendous boon for Ontario and 
New York State and for the two countries 
generally.” 

June 20: Associated Press reported that 12 
Republican Members of the United States 
Senate had joined in a public statement rec- 
ommending postwar construction of the St. 
Lawrence project under legislation then 
pending in the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
S. 1385-H. R. 2280. Signers of the state- 
ment were Senators Aiken, Vermont; Ship- 
stead, Minnesota; Vandenberg, Michigan; 
Holman, Oregon; Capper, Kansas; Ferguson, 
Michigan; Ball, Minnesota; Reed, Kansas; 
Thomas, Idaho; Robertson, Wyoming; Cor- 
don, Oregon; and Wherry, Nebraska. 

July 13: In a letter to Senate Committee 
on Commerce, Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
H. Jones approved terms of the St. Lawrence 
project bill, S. 1385-H. R. 2280, and recom- 


: mended its passage. 


September 21: Amendment to the river- 
and-harbor bill to provide for construction 
of the St. Lawrence project and incorporat- 
ing provisions of S. 1385 was introduced in 
the Senate by Senators Aiken, Shipstead, and 
Ferguson. 

December 12: Upon arguments advanced 
by Senators Bailey, Overton, Mead, and oth- 
ers that the measure should await public 
hearings on its merits in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, the St. Lawrence amendment to 
the river-and-harbor bill was rejected by a 
vote of 56 to 25: Senator AIKEN announced 
that the bill would be reintroduced as a sepa- 
rate measure for consideration at the first 
session of the Seventy-ninth Congress. 


1945 


January 3: In his annual message to the 
legislature, Governor Dewey renewed recom- 
mendations for completion of St. Lawrence 
project: 

“After 20 years of discussion, the tremen- 
dous power potential of the St. Lawrence 
River still remains undeveloped. Its esti- 
mated 1,620,000 kilowatts would be the sec- 
ond largest project of its kind on this con- 
tinent. Its beneficiaries would be the 
residents of this State and nearby areag. 

“At the last session of the legislature, 
upon the recommendation of the State 
administration, resolutions were unanimously 
adopted declaring for the prompt develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence River by measures 
which would provide low-cost power from 
these resources under the inalienable owner- 
ship of the people. 

“On December 12, 1944, the United States 
Senate rejected a measure for the completion 
of the seaway and power project, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the United States- 
Canadian agreement of March 19, 1941, 
However, it has been announced by the spon- 
sors of the measure that it will be reintro- 
duced at the first session of the next 
Congress. 

“I recommend, therefore, that the State 
continue vigorously to assert its substantial 
rights and interests in the St. Lawrence 
development. 

“For years I have advocated the comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. During the past decade the means 
have been found and billions in Federal 
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funds have been appropriated to develop 
great rivers in other sections of the country, 
for power, navigation, flood control, irriga- 
tion and like purposes. The incomparable 
resources of the St. Lawrence River should 
no longer be wasted. If the Federal ad- 
ministration is unable or unwilling to pro- 
ceed, then the State of New York itself 
should undertake to complete the project on 
a self-liquidating basis in cooperation with 
the Dominion of Canada and the Province 
of Ontario.” 

January 8: Completion of St. Lawrence 
project “at the earliest possible date after 
the war” was urged by Premier George A. 
Drew of the Province of Ontario in an ad- 
dress at Cornwall, Ontario. He said: 

“The Ontario Government is anxious to 
see the completion of the St. Lawrence water- 
way and power project at the earliest possible 
date. It is one of the most important sources 
of power now available to the people of this 
Province and to the people of the United 
States living south of the river. The great 
power of this mighty river should be made 
available without further delay, and it is my 
earnest hope that the discussions which have 
been going on for many years will soon reach 
a satisfactory conclusion and that we may be 
able to proceed with this great enterprise as 
soon as men and equipment become avail- 
able. I cannot believe that a project which 
in all common sense should be started as 
soon as the war ends can be held up much 
longer... The power is there to be used for 
the benefit of those living on both sides of 
the river, and the need for an early start 
should appeal to men of good will in every 
part of Canada and the United States.” 

January 15: Representative Donprro, of 
-Michigan, reintroduced St. Lawrence project 
bill in the House, H. R. 1428, similar in form 
to the measure favorably reported by the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors in the 
Seventy-seventh Congress. 

September 19: Governor Dewey wired Presi- 
dent Truman in support of Federal-State 
accord provisions related to the St. Law- 
rence power development in New York. The 
Governor pointed out that under legislation 
previously introduced the power facilities to 
be constructed in New York would be taken 
over by the State’s accredited agency upon 
assuming allocated costs of such facilities. 

September 26: Responding to Governor 
Dewey’s telegram of September 19, President 
Truman recalled his vote for St. Lawrence 
legislation in Senate, December 12, 1944. 
The President declared he continued to favor 
measures under which St. Lawrence power 
facilities in New York would be “turned over 
to the appropriate New York State agency in 
accordance with the agreement recommended 
by the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army and the Power Authority of the 
State of New York dated February 7, 1933.” 
The Président stated he was prepared to rec- 
ommend that Congress “take the appropriate 
steps to transfer to the State of New York 
the ownership and management of the 
St. Lawrence power facilities in the Inter- 
national Rapids.” 

September 27: Governor Dewey wired 
President Truman, in acknowledgment of 
his telegram of September 26, thanking him 
for his “gratifying reassurances covering the 
rights of the State of New York to the owner- 
ship and management of the power facilities 
to be developed on the St. Lawrence River.” 
The Governor expressed the “earnest hope 
that the legislation will specifically respect 
and preserve by act of Congress the funda- 
mental rights of the State of New York in 
accordante with our joint desires.” 

October 2: Sonator Barxiey, Kentucky, 
majority leader of the Senate, introduced 
Senate Joint Resolution 104, to approve 
United States-Canadian agreement of 1941 
with amendments and to authorize con- 
struction of St. Lawrence seaway and New 
York State power project. Resolution offered 

on behalf of 10 cosponsors, as follows: Bark- 
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ley, Kentucky; Wagner, New York; Hill, Ala- 
bama; Taylor, Idaho, La Follette, Wisconsin; 
Shipstead, Minnesota; Langer, North Dakota; 
Aiken, Vermont; Vandenberg and Ferguson, 
Michigan. On same date, Representative 
SaraTH, Illinois, introduced House Joint Res- 
clution 248 in House in same form as Senate 
Joint Resolution 104. (CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, October 2, 1945; full text of resolu- 
tion, Fifteenth Annual Report, P. A., p. 6, 
Appendix.) 

October 3: In special message to Congress, 
President Truman recommended legislation 
to approve United States-Canadian agree- 
ment of 1941 and to implement Federal-State 
accord on the St. Lawrence project. 

“It has always been understood by the re- 
sponsible proponents of this development,” 
the President said in his message, “that the 
waterpower project should become _ the 
property of the State of New York, and that 
the electric power should be developed and 
handled by the State. That should continue 
to be the policy, and I recommend that it be 
so declared by the Congress.” 

The President urged upon Congress speedy 
enactment of legislation to carry cut recom- 
mendations contained in message. 

October 29: Representative DonpERO, Mich- 
igan, introduced House Joint Resolution 
250; identical with Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 104, to authorize St. Lawrence project. 


1946 


February 15: Joint recommendations of 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, and 
power authority on Federal-State accord, 
dated February 7, 1933, to provide for owner- 
ship and operation by State agency of St. 
Lawrence power facilities to be built in New 
York State, revised and renewed. Revised 
accord initialed by Lieutenant General 
Wheeler, Chief of Engineers, and General 
Wilby, subject to approval by Congress and 
legislature. 

February 18—-March 9: Public hearings held 
on St. Lawrence resolution, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 104, by subcommittee, Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Subcommittee heard 150 
witnesses whose testimony with additional 
statements and petitions appears in 1,404- 
page printed hearings. 

March 27: Senate subcommittee, Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, voted approval of 
St. Lawrence project and Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 104. For: Hatch, Hill, La Follette; 
against: White; not voting: Tunnell. 

May 2: Senate subcommittee submitted to 
full Committee on Foreign Relations report 
recommending enactment of St. Lawrence 
resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 104, to 
approve United States-Canadian agreement 
of 1941, with exception of article 7, making 
equal navigation rights on certain waters 
permanent, and article 9, providing for pos- 
sible increases in diversion at Niagara Falls 
without further treaty action. 

June 5: Committee on Foreign Relations 
voted 14 to & to report favorably to Senate 
St. Lawrence resolution, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 104, with an amendment. Amend- 
ment VIII excepted from approval article 
VIII, paragraph c of ‘the United States-Ca- 
nadian agreement of 1941, which provision 
had the effect of freezing existing limita- 
tions on diversion of water at Lake Michi- 
gan under United States Supreme Court de- 
cree. No increase in diversion was sanc- 
tioned, however, by the amendment which 
left the subject open for future considera- 
tion. Vote of the full committee on ap- 
proving the United States-Canadian agree- 
ment of 1941 and Senate Joint Resolution 
104 as amended was: 

For: Republicans 5, Capper, La Follette, 
Vandenberg, Shipstead, Wiley; Democrats 9, 
Wagner, Thomas (Utah), Murray, Pepper, 
Green, Barkley, Hatch, Hill, Lucas. Total 14, 

Against: Republicans 4, White, Austin, 
Bridges, Gurney; Democrats 4, Connally, 
George, Tunnell, Guffey. Total 8. 
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June 13: Report No. 1499, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, submitted to the Senate, 
and recommended enactment of, St. Law- 
rence resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 104, 
as amended, and resolution was placed on 
Calendar as No. 1526. 

November 22: Meeting at Portland, Oreg., 
November 13-22, the National Grange re- 
newed its recommendation of the St. Law- 
rence project at its eightieth annual session. 

The National Grange received a commit- 
tee report on the project and adopted reso- 
lutions as follows: 

“We heartily approve that part of National 
Master Goss’ address entitled ‘St. Lawrence 
Seaway,’ and believe it to be a sound and 
practical project that will make available 
vast quantities of electric power and a saving 
of millions of tons of our exhaustible coal re- 
sources annually. Your committee approves 
Resolution No. 39, as follows: 

“‘*Whereas the National Grange for years 
has supported legislation for the construction 
of a ship canal from Duluth to the Atlantic 
Ocean by the St.Lawrence * * *: There- 
fore be it 

“ ‘Resolved, That the National Grange in 
the coming session of Congress shall again 
work for this important legislation.’ ” 

December 9: At a meeting of the Northern 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce held at 
Canton, N. Y., F. Hugh Burns, of the Ogdens- 
burg Chamber of Commerce, was elected 
president and Dr. Rollin A. Newton, of Mas- 
sena, president emeritus. 

The federation is comprised of local cham- 
bers of commerce and trade unions in 18 
communities in the St. Lawrence project 
area. 

At the Canton meeting resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, as follows: 

“Whereas the urgent need for more power 
and transportation in the northeastern 
United States has been demonstfated anew 
during the critical emergencies of the war 
and amidst the pressing problems of recon- 
version; and 

“Whereas the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the United States Senate on June 
13, 1946, favorably reported Senate Joint Res- 
olution 104 to approve the United States- 
Canadian agreement for completion of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project; and 

“Whereas this project will provide excep- 
tionally low-cost power and transportation 
facilities needed for our national security, as 
attested in the 1946 report of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and for the peacetime requirements 
of our people, according to recommendations 
filed with the Senate committee in 1946 by 
all Federal and State agencies responsible for 
the improvement; and 

“Whereas failure to complete this improve- 
ment deprives the whole Nation of its bene- 
fits, and, in particular, leaves the people of 
the northeastern section of our country un- 
der the handicap of recurring shortages of 
fuel and transportation: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That on behalf of the people of 
this areca we request the reintroduction im- 
mediately upon the convening of the Eight- 
ieth Congress of Joint Resolution 104 in the 
same form as it was favorably reported to the 
Senate at its last session by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and we urge its 
prompt enactment into law.” 


1947 


January 3: Upon convening of the Eight- 
ieth Congress during the opening day of the 
session, Representative CLaRENcE E. KILBURN, 
of the Thirty-fourth New York District, rein- 
troduced legislation to authorize completion 
of the St. Lawrence project. 

The bill introduced by Representative 
Eiieurn, H. R. 13, is identical in its terms 
with the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 104) fa- 
vorably reported by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, United States Senate, June 
13, 1946. 
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January 8: In his annual message to the 
legislature Gov. Thomas E. Dewey recom- 
mended completion of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect and emphasized public needs in New York 
State “for alternative sources for electric 
power production.” 

Citing the fact that “the matter of the 
development of the St. Lawrence for the 
benefit of the people of this and neighbor- 
ing States will be before the Federal Con- 
gress,” the Governor said in his message: 

“A partial solution to all these needs is 
provided by utilizing to the full the water 
power of the State for the production of 
hydroelectric power. 

“I am firmly convinced that in this course 
of action there lies additional prosperity for 
all the people of the State. The Empire 
State is going forward and in the future it 
can use all the railroad facilities, all the 
transportation facilities, all the waterways, 
and all the sources of power available to it 
or lying at its threshold.” 

May 9: A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 111) 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
VANDENBERG, Michigan, to approve the United 
States-Canadian agreement of 1941, as 
amended, and to provide for completion of 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 
with new navigation works on the St. 
Lawrence to be built on a self-liquidating 
basis. Cosponsors of the joint resolution in 
the Senate were: Senators VANDENBERG, Mich- 
igan; BarKLEy, Kentucky; AIKEN, Vermont; 
Batu, Minnesota; Fercuson, Michigan; Hick- 
ENLOOPER, Iowa; JoHNsSTON, South Carolina; 
LANGER, North Dakota; McCartHy, Wiscon- 
sin; Taytor, Idaho; THomas, Utah; Ture, 
Minnesota; Tosey, New Hampshire; WILEy, 
Wisconsin; Wiison, Iowa; Younsc, North Da- 
kota. 

Representative DoNpERo, Michigan, in- 
troduced the joint resolution, S. J. Res. 111, 
in the House as H. J. Res. 192. 

May 28-June 20: Public hearings on the 
St. Lawrence joint resolution, S. J. Res, 111, 
were conducted before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations: Sena- 
tors Witey, Wisconsin, chairman; HickKrNn- 
LOOPER, Iowa; SmirH, New Jersey; THoMas, 
Idaho; and Hatcu, New Mexico. 

Completion of the project was recom- 
mended at the hearings by former Presi- 
dent Hoover, Secretary of State Marshall, 
Secretary of Commerce Harriman, and rep- 
resentatives of the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, Federal Power Commission, De- 
partment of the Interior, Power Authority of 
the State of New York, and other agencies. 

June 11: President Truman, in an address 
before a joint session of the Canadian Par- 
liament in Ottawa, said of the St. Lawrence 
project: 

“Gratifying as the volume of our trade 
now is, it is capable of even further expan- 
sion to our mutual benefit. Some of our 
greatest assets are still to be developed to 
the maximum. I am thinking of one par- 
ticularly that holds tremendous possibilities, 
the magnificent St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
system, which we share and which we must 
develop together. 

“The St. Lawrence project stirs the imagi- 
nation of men long accustomed to majestic 
distances and epic undertakings. The pro- 
posal for taking electric power from the river 
and br ocean shipping 2,400 miles in- 
land, to tap the fertile heart of our conti- 
nent, is economically sound and strategically 
important. 

“When this program is carried out, the 
waterway that is a part of our boundary will 
more than ever unite our two countries. It 
will stimulate our economies to new growth 
and will spread the flow of trade.” 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President—— 
Mr. LODGE, I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 
FLANDERS. Mr. 


y President, I 
desire at this time to make a statement 
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of my position on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 111, the purpose of which measure 
is to authorize the building of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 
This undertaking has been before the 
public for many years, and it is impor- 
tant that we move toward a conclusion in 
the matter. 

The proposal divides itself into two re- 
lated parts, that for the seaway between 
the Great Lakes and the ocean, and that 
for power generation. 

As to the seaway, I am going to discuss 
it briefly in the light of the sectional in- 
terests of New England. In so doing, 
I bear in mind the statement made on 
this floor a few days ago by the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] 
to the effect that he was raising no 
objections to the project which were not 
national in character. I nevertheless 
feel, Mr. President, that ii is perfectly 
proper to have sectional interests rep- 
resented and stated in an affair of this 
sort, leaving it to the judgment of the 
Senate as a whole and to the consciences 
of those who represent the sectional in- 
terests to balance finally the arguments 
pro and con on the basis of national 
interest. 

After, listening to much of the discus- 
sion which has been had on this floor 
and after reading many pages of the 
reports of hearings, of pamphlets and of 
magazine articles, it still seems clear to 
me that the transportation interests of 
New England, and probably of Nev York 
State also, will be seriously damaged to 
the extent that the seaway finds com- 
mercial use. There is, of course, some 
dispute as to that extent. 

No matter what it may be, the rail- 
ways of our New England region will be 
deprived of some profitable through 
traffic which is now their main support 
for that degree of profitable operation 
which keeps them out of bankruptcy. 

There is the further consideration 
that the diverted traffic, whether large 
or small, will be so divided seasonally 
that traffic will be taken away from the 
railways during the warm-weather pe- 
riod of profitable operation while the re- 
maining traffic which cannot pass 
through the seaway in the winter will be 
offered to the railways at a time when 
weather conditions make operation 
costly. : 

This threatened damage would extend 
far beyond the interests of the stock- 
holders in our transportation system. 
There is a strong personal interest as 
well in the many thousands of railway 
and port employees on the northern At- 
lantic coast. There is the added burden 
placed on the industry of this great in- 
dustrial section by the weakening of the 
financial strength of the local transpor- 
tation systems, with the inevitable re- 
Sulting deterioration in service. 

The testimony at the hearings, Mr. 
President, makes it difficult for me to 
take seriously the argument that the ship 
canal is necessary for national defense. 
The general military opinion seems to be 
that the canal would be a nice thing to 
have, but I do not find the point strongly 
stressed. Furthermore, at a time when 
there is much discussion of the desira- 
bility of making the Panama Canal a 
sea-level waterway owing to the vulnera-~ 
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bility of its locks, it would seem clear 
that the St. Lawrence River would be at 
least as vulnerable. It is likewise evi- 
dent that a broad, spreading network of 
railroads offering a multiplicity of alter- 
native routes around any single point of 
damage would be a much more reliable 
means of assuring transportation in the 
event of warfare in the atomic age. 
Surely the history of the bombing of the 
railway transportation system in Ger- 
many bears out this experience. 

I would likewise call the attention of 
this body to the fact that lack of ships 
was the transportation bottleneck of the 
recent war. This required short sea 
routes and quick turn-arounds to make 
best use of available tonnage. Had the 
seaway been in existence, it would have 
been deserted so far as ocean shipping 
was concerned. 

Mr. President, I conceive the power- 
development part of the St. Lawrence 
project to be in an entirely different cate- 
gory from the proposed development for 
navigation. If the power development 
can stand on its own, and if, from the 
returns for current generated, it can 
amortize its cost in a 50-year period, then 
it should by all means be constructed. I 
would gladly vote for such a project. 
However, certain conditions must first 
be met, not merely to assure my single 
and comparatively unimportant vote, but 
to assure as well the soundness of the 
project in the mind of any legislator who 
takes seriously his responsibility in the 
matter. 

The first requirement is that prior 
arrangements of a contractual sort must 
be made with the State of New York to 
assure that a proper amount of the cur- 
rent generated will be available for ex- 
port from that State. As the situation 
now stands, New York State is entitled to 
all of the current generated. It is not 
enough to say, as the proponents of the 
project do say, that the whip hand in 
the negotiations will be held by the Fed- 
eral Government, since it will have title 
to the dam and powerhouse, and no 
power can be released for the State of 
New York until it agrees to terms. It 
would seem to be manifestly absurd to 
expend an unknown number of millions 
of dollars of Federal money above reim- 
bursement in a project which would be 
unsuitable for Federal expenditure if it 
were to benefit only a single State, unless 
the provision of interstate benefits were 
arranged for before those millions were 
spent. 

The first thing to be done, therefore, 
Mr. President, is not to pass the pending 
joint resolution, but to deal with the 
State of New York, so that either by legis- 
lative enactment of that State, by an 
interstate compact, or by other means, 
the terms of the division of the power 
from that development shall be known 
before authorization is granted. It will 
be remembered that in that most com- 
mercially successful of all our great Fed- 
eral water developments, the Hoover 
Dam, an interstate compact on the divi- 
sion of the water supply of the upstream 
States was a preliminary step in the un- 
dertaking. This project should follow 
that pattern. 

There is a further requirement which, 
it must be admitted, is more difficult to 
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meet in the case of a governmental un- 
dertaking than in that of a private power 
project. We have had a great deal of 
engineering investigation by proponents 
and opponents of the whole project—sea- 
way as well as power. There is ap- 
parently more diversity on the seaway 
than on the power part of the undertak- 
ing. Yet even on that, an endeavor 
should be made to obtain an impartial 
objective engineering analysis of costs, 
markets, and financial return. We must 
get this project out of the opposing 
camps of opponents and proponents and 
into the same sort of procedure as the 
private power company would follow in 
deciding whether it was safe from the 
stockholders’ standpoint to make a pro- 
posed investment. 

Here again, Mr. President, we have the 
precedent of the Hoover Dam to guide us. 
An engineering commission headed by 
Dr. Durand, then dean of the engineering 
school of Stanford University and now 
retired, made such an examination of 
that great undertaking of the Colorado 
River; reported favorably on its engineer- 
ing and commercial feasibility; and 
cleared the way for the authorization of 
what has since turned out to be, as pre- 
dicted, a successful and _ profitable 
project. 

Let us assume, Mr. President, that 
theSe necessary requirements have been 
met. The project becomes one which is 
based on interstate distribution of power 
by contractual arrangement with the 
sovereign State of New York. It has been 
demonstrated that the undertaking will 
amortize itself over a 50-year period. 
Under these conditions—and they are 
necessary, not unreasonable conditions— 
the power development should be built. 

Now, what about the seaway? It would 
seem reasonable to me, Mr. President, 
that in developing this project for power 
alone, if that is to be done, we should 
at the same time build into the structure 
at an added expense that part of the sea- 
way project which relates to the locks in 
the dam. They should be built even 
though it can be shown conclusively that 
at this time it is not commercially, or 
from any other standpoint, advisable to 
go to the great additional expense of 
building the seaway as a whole. We 
should not discard our ability to meet 
future necessity by refusing to add what 
is in comparison a minor expenditure. 

Let me now, Mr. President, make a 
plea for the support of Senators from 
other sections in the country of this pro- 
posal should it appear wise to proceed 
with the power development. It would 
seem pertinent to suggest to our friends 
from the South and the West that they 
have their great power developments in 
the Tennessee Valley, on the Colorado 
River, and on the Columbia, which were 
largely paid for by funds derived from 
the heavy taxpayers of our Northeast. 
I am sure that the Members of the Sen- 
ate from those regions will not feel it 
out of order for us to ask their support 
for this major power development in our 
part of this great country. 

Mr. President, so far as my vote is con- 
cerned, I find myself subscribing whole- 
heartedly to the arguments brought 
forth by the junior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SMITH] in presenting his 
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motion to recommit the joint resolution 
to the Foreign Relations Committee. I 
assume that it is too late to incorporate 
the specific suggestions I have made into 
his motion. I do, however, trust that 
the motion will be agreed to, and that 
the Foreign Relations Committee will 
give du2 attention to carrying out the 
negotiations with New York precedent 
to authorization; to the more careful and 
objective analysis of costs and returns; 
and to the desirability of proceeding with 
the power development, should that prove 
economically practicai, while deferring 
the transportation developments to a 
later date, should the present doubtful- 
ness of this element remain unresolved. 

I shall support the motion of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn]. : 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, it is some- 
times very difficult to reach a decision 
to cover a national problem and ques- 
tion. With respect to the St. Lawrence 
waterway proposal I have, during the 
course of weeks of debate, gained a full 
measure of respect.and admiration for 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WiLrey], who has endeavored with great 
and competent vigor and industry to 
convince the Senate of an imperative 
need for undertaking the St. Lawrence 
waterway. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has painted a picture of America’s expan- 
sion, development, and progress in the 
future which finds me in complete agree- 
ment. I share his every hope and dream 


and subscribe completely to his expressed 
feeling that the proposed waterway, 
when constructed, will not materially in- 
jure or destroy the competitive opera- 


tions of others. In due time, our Nation 
will require the waterway and even more 
ambitious projects not yet thought of by 
men of vision. 

Despite my support, Mr. President, for 
the most of the contentions made by the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin, I must 
vote solidly against the St. Lawrence 
waterway. An early doubt concerning 
the wisdom of authorizing the project 
has become an opposition conviction. To 
my way of thinking, it is unthinkable for 
us to initiate a big development in any 
other than a big way. The concept of 
the St. Lawrence waterway is bigness 
itself, the details of the present plan 
through which the concept would be 
realized are all too small and do little 
justice to the magnificence of the con- 
cept. Regardless of his position, every 
Senator agrees that the proposed water- 
way would not accommodate many a ves- 
sel which flies the American flag. 
Though I possess some other doubts and 
criticisms, it would serve no present pur- 
pose for me to mention them here. Suf- 
fice it to say that I would never be able 
to vote for an international canal or 
channel which would not satisfy the 
deepest draft requirements of the largest 
vessel afloat. In fact, I would urge that 
any proposed security and industry 
waterway anticipate the draft require- 
ments of larger vessels now on drafting 


‘boards. 


The junior Senator from Washington 
hopes that the St. Lawrence waterway 
project will be recommitted, restudied, 
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reanalyzed, and resubmitted to the Sen- 
ate after it can be conclusively proved 
that every reasonable need and require- 
ment has been anticipated and com- 
pletely satisfied. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] 
to place a statement in the Rrecorp. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. WacNER], I ask to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a concise digest 
of public statements by representative 
Officials and citizens of the State of New 
York in reference to the St. Lawrence 
development. The official source of each 
statement is given, including statements 
by the senior Senator from New York, 
who would present the digest for inser- 
tion in the Recorp if he were present. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


THE ST, LAWRENCE DEVELOPMENT AND NEW YORK 
STATE POWER PROJECT—OFFICIAL STATEMENTS 
OF GOVERNORS AND OTHER PUBLIC COMMENTS 
BY REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS IN NEW YORK 
STATE 


(Presented by the Power Authority of the 
State of New York, Gen. Francis B. Wilby, 
chairman, at public hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, United States 
House of Representatives, July 16, 1947, in 
support of the St. Lawrence project reso- 
lution, H. J. Res. 192) 


Charles E. Hughes, Governor of New York, 
1907-10; Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, 1910-16; Secretary 
of State, 1921-25; Chief Justice of the United 
States, 1930-41: 

“It is well to consider the great value of 
the undeveloped water powers * * * un- 
der State control. They should be preserved 
and held for the benefit of all the people 
and should not be surrendered to private in- 
terests. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the advantages which may ultimately accrue 
from these great resources of power if the 
common right is duly safeguarded.” (Annual 
message to the legislature, January 2, 1907.) 

Theodore Roosevelt, Governor of New York, 
1899-1901; President of the United States, 
1901-09: 

“You have in this section a most valuable 
asset in your natural water power. 

“You have elected too many men in the 
past who have taken what belongs to the 
Nation. Coal and oil barons cannot compare 
to water-power barons. Do not let them get 
@ monopoly on what belongs to this State. 
* . ” 

“Do not give up your water power for a 
promise of quick development. We are poor 
citizens if we allow the things worth most to 
get into the hands of a few.” (From ad- 
dress at Watertown, N. Y., October i0, 1914.) 

Alfred E. Smith, Governor of New York, 
1919-21; 1923-29: 

“No resource that the State possesses today 
has been so neglected as our great water 
power. We continue to generate from coal 
electrical energy for light, heat, and power, 
particularly in our great centers of industry, 
while countless millions of cubic feet of 
water, capable of generating electric power, 
are running to waste. No private business 
institution in the world would tolerate such a 
condition. We have allowed nearly all of our 
natural resources to fall into private hands 
for private development and private profit. 
Water power is the last great one still in the 
hands of all the people.” (Governor’s mes- 
sage to the legislature, January 6, 1926.) 

“The Niagara River on the west and the 
St. Lawrence on the north furnish power 
possibilities of immense value. * * * 
They stand alone so far as the quantity and 
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quality of available power is concerned. 
These two rivers are capable of furnishing 
sufficient firm, primary, basic power to serve 
the needs of all our people. Electrical energy 
from these streams can be transmitted to 
every municipality in the State. * * * 

“No pending public question is of more 
moment to the people of this State than the 
development of this great resource. It has 
been exploited in the past in the interest of 
private corporations that have operated it 
for private gain. What remains of it must 
be developed in accordance with the enlight- 
ened thought of today * * * under 
State ownership and State control, to the 
end that all of the people may be able to 
realize the individual benefit which should 
flow from their own resources and their own 
property.” (Governor's message to the legis- 
lature, March 5, 1923.) 

“I can think of nothing in this State of so 
much importance to the people as the im- 
mediate development of the State’s great 
water-power resources and their transmis- 
sion in hydroelectric power. * * * The 
State of New York and the various munici- 
palities have received severe lessons in what 
it means to alienate natural resources and 
permit them to fall into private hands for 
private development and private profit.” 
(Governor’s message to the legislature, Janu- 
ary 7, 1925.) 

“Properly developed, there is enough pub- 
licly owned water power in the State of New 
York to light New England, and it is running 
to waste tonight while we are gathered in 
this hall, simply because it has been impossi- 
ble up to date to get any agreement as to 
the manner and method of dealing with it. 
The private power companies have been suc- 
cessful in blocking all attempts at public 
development.” (Address at Boston, October 
24, 1928.) 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Governor of New 
York, 1929-33; President of the United States, 
1933-45: 3 

“This great project involves two objectives 
of equal importance and cannot, in public 
justice, accomplish one without the other. 
I am deeply interested in the immediate con- 
struction of the deep waterway as well 
as in the development of abundant and 
cheap power. * * * This project * * * 
means cheap transportation by deep water- 
way for the agricultural and other products 
of the West; cheap electricity from the State 
owned and controlled resource, to be devel- 
oped for the primary interest of homes, 
farms, and industries. * * * It has al- 
ready been too long delayed.” (Telegram to 
President Hoover from Hyde Park, July 9, 
1932.) 

“I favor the resolution relating to the St. 
Lawrence power development passed by the 
House—House Joint Resolution 157, Sev- 
enty-third Congress, first session. * * * 

“The joint resolution protects the people 
of the State of New York who own the land 
under water in the St. Lawrence River as far 
out as the international boundary. The 
resolution means, in effect, that the Con- 
gress will see to it that the State of New 
York, in paying for the power part of the 
development, will pay only for that part and 
will thus be able to insure cheap electricity 
for the consuming public.” (Letter from the 
White House, June 8, 1933; CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, June 9, 1933.) 


1As chief executive of the State of New 
York, Governor Roosevelt recommended com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence development and 
the New York State power project, under the 
power authority, in more than 30 separate 
messages and public speeches. These were 
summarized and presented in the Senate, 
February 1, 1934, by Chairman Pittman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. In 
numerous messages and public statements 
President Roosevelt renewed these recom- 
mendations over the period 1933-45. 
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Herbert H. Lehman, Lieutenant Governor 
of New York, 1929-33; Governor of New York, 
1933-43; Director General UNRRA, 1944-45: 

“It will be my purpose, as Governor, to 
continue the fight for the only policy which 
can bring about a substantial reduction in 
the rates which you are now paying for elec- 
tricity. That policy would strengthen reg- 
ulation. But it also includes as vital the 
development and operation of a great St. 
Lawrence power project by the power au- 
thority of the State of New York, and the 
disposition of that power in such a way as to 
secure the lowest possible rates for the homes 
and farms of the State. 

“The St. Lawrence offers the last possibility 
of a great State-owned-and-operated hydro- 
electric power development. There, on New 
York territory between Ogdensburg and Mas- 
sena, the State can develop for use, night and 
day, year in, year out, over a million horse- 
power; more than 5,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity a year.” (Address at 
Rochester, N. Y., October 26, 1932.) 

“The development of this project, both for 
navigation and hydroelectric power, -will be 
of great benefit, not only to the mid-Atlantic 
States, the State of New York and the other 
States, but to the country as a whole. It 
will open new markets to the Midwest; it 
will open up new markets to New England, 
I believe, and to a considerable portion of 
the southern coast. It will provide a cheap 
power for the most populous area in the 
United States. * * * 

“The port of Buffalo, I think, is fearful 
that it is going to lose some of its transship- 
ment grain trade. * * * ButI think the 
advantages that will go to Buffalo will far 
overbalance that possible loss. * * * 

“I believe New York, too, will have ad- 
vantages which will fully compensate for 
that loss of a relatively small part of their 
foreign-borne commerce. It, too, will have 
a far wider distribution. It will secure very 
materially lower costs of power and it will 
gain in the general prosperity that has been 
created throughout the country by this de- 
velopment.” (Testimony before Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representa- 
tives, 77th Cong., Ist sess., in support of 
United States-Canadian agreement of 1941 
at session June 18, 1941.) 

“The use of St. Lawrence power will mean 
increased use of electricity and electrical 
appliances in the homes and on the farms 
of New York State. It will mean creation 
of new industry, more jobs, more traffic for 
railroads, trucks, and waterways; develop- 
ment of the North Country, and increased 
prosperity in which all parts of our State will 
share. 

“Claims that improvement of the existing 
navigable channels of the St. Lawrence 
might, in some way, adversely affect other 
shipping and transportation services were 
presented at public hearings of the House 
committee in 1941 and the Senate committee 
in 1946 on the pending agreement. These 
claims have now been completely exploded 
in surveys and reports by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Department of Commerce, the 
Maritime Commission, and every other 
agency charged with responsibility for the 
improvement. 

“The reports of both House and Senate 
committees fully sustain the conclusions I 
reached after thorough study of the facts 
as Governor of this State that the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project will bring a 
net increase in the volume of business for 
all our ports, railroads, and inland water- 
ways, that it will mean gains in employment, 
expanding markets, benefits to producers 
and consumers of farm and manufactured 
products; and that it will stimulate our 
foreign and domestic commerce and promote 
the growth and prosperity of the entire State 
of New York.” (Address at Watertown, 
N. Y., October 22, 1946.) 
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Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of New York 
since 1943: 

“After 20 years of discussion, the tremen- 
dous power potential of the St. Lawrence 
River still remains undeveloped. Its esti- 
mated 1,620,000 kilowatts would be the sec- 
ond largest project of its kind in this con- 
tinent. Its beneficiaries would be the 
residents of this State and nearby areas. 

“At the last session of the legislature, 
upon the recommendation of the State ad- 
ministration, resolutions were unanimously 
adopted declaring for the prompt develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence River by measures 
which would provide low-cost power from 
these resources under the inalienable own- 
ership of the people. 

“On December 12, 1944, the United States 
Senate rejected a measure for the comple- 
tion of the seaway and power project, in 
accordance with the terms of the United 
States-Canadian agreement of March 19, 
1941. However, it has been announced by 
the sponsors of the measure that it will be 
reintroduced at the first session of the next 
Congress. 

“I recommend, therefore, that the State 
continue vigorously to assert its substantial 
rights and interests in the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment, 

“For years I have advocated the completion 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect. During the past decade the means have 
been found and billions in Federal funds have 
been appropriated, to develop great rivers in 
other sections of the country, for power, nav- 
igation, flood control, irrigation, and like 
purposes. The incomparable resources of 
the St. Lawrence River should no longer be 
wasted. If the Federal administration is un- 
able or unwilling tu proceed, then the State 
of New York itself should undertake to com- 
plete the project on a self-liquidating basis 
in cooperation with the Dominion of Canada 
and the Province of Ontario.” (Annual mes- 
sage to the legislature, January 3, 1945.) 

“The St. Lawrence bill which in substance 
has been introduced year after year pro- 
vided that the Federal Government would 
construct both the seaway and power facil- 
ities and that this Nation’s share of the 
power facilities would be turned over to the 
New York State Power Authority. * * * 

“For the last 5 years I have advocated every 
constructive movement to make possible this 
great St. Lawrence development. * * * 
I am confident you will agree that the accord 
should not be omitted from any bill to be 
introduced and earnestly trust that I may 
count upon your support in this matter of 
such vital interest to the people of New 
York State.” (Telegram to President Tru- 
man, September 19, 1945.) 

“Once again the matter of the development 
of the St. Lawrence for the benefit of the 
people of this and neighboring States will 
be before the Federal Congress. For many 
years I have held the view and advocated 
that the development of hydroelectric power 
from that great natural resource should go 
forward. During these years the proposal 
for the development of hydroelectric power 
and the seaway has steadily gained strength 
and supporters. 

“During the war the electric-power produc- 
tion of the State was stretched to its maxi- 
mum. We would have been unable to meet 
any greater demand than was then put upon 
our system. The trend over the years for 
great electric consumptior is upward. We 
are reaching capacity even for normal times. 

“It has also been forcibly borne in upon 
us tnore than once that the dependence of 
so much of our electric-power production on 
coal makes clearer the need for alternative 
sources for electric-power production. More- 
over, the great cost of replacement of capital 
equipment and of expanding capital equip- 
ment in the electric-power field threatens to 
terminate or even reverse the uniformly de- 
creasing cost of electricity to the consumers 
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of this State in the future. A partial solu- 
tion to all these needs is provided by utiliz- 
ing to the full the water power of the State 
for the production of hydroelectric power. 

“I am firmly convinced that in this course 
of action there lies additional prosperity for 
all the people of the State. The Empire State 
is going forward, and in the future it can 
use all the railroad facilities, all the trans- 
portation facilities, all the waterways, and 
all the sources of power available to it or 
lying at its threshold.” (Annual message to 
the legislature, January 8, 1947.) 

ROBERT F. WAGNER, member of New York 
Assembly, 1905-19; Lieutenant Governor of 
New York, 1914; justice, Supreme Court of 
New York, 1919-26; United States Senator 
from New York since 1927: 

“There is an overwhelming sentiment for 
the earliest possible use of the power re- 
sources in the St. Lawrence River—resources 
essential for the postwar development of New 
York and the Nation. For half a century the 
people of New York have carried on a cease- 
less battle, first, to prevent these resources 
from falling into private control, and, more 
recently, since the Power Authority Act of 
1931 passed in the administration of Gov. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to develop and dis- 
tribute the power for the public good. This 
power project has had my fullest support 
throughout my service in the State legisla- 
ture and the Congress. 

“I am convinced that the enactment of 
the Aiken bill, S. 1885, furnishes the most 
direct means of achieving these public bene- 
fits and I am therefore giving that measure 
my active support.” (Letter to Mr. Harold B. 
Johnson, editor and publisher, Watertown 
Daily Times, April 20, 1944.) 

“The Federal-State accord provision * * * 
allocates the construction costs to be as- 
sumed by the Power Authority of the State of 
New York in power facilities to be built with- 
in the State. It confirms rights of the State 
of New York in the power development fully 
recognized and formally approved by all Fed- 
eral and State agencies which have dealt with 
the St. Lawrence project since the accord was 
originally agreed to on February 7, 1933, 
through 1944. 

“The accord provision is unquestionably 
an element of strength in the bill, which I 
supported in its present form during the 
Seventy-eighth Congress.” (Letter to Sec- 
retary of State Stettinius, March 2, 1945.) 

Frank P. Walsh, Chairman, United States 
Industrial Relations Commission, 1913-15; 
Joint Chairman with William H. Taft, United 
States War Labor Board, 1918-19; Chairman, 
Power Authority of the State of New York, 
1931-39: 

“The statute creating the power author- 
ity provides for development of the Interna- 
tional Rapids section as a public project. 
This act, approved by Governor Roosevelt 
on April 27, 1931, represented a complete 
vindication of public rights over three pow- 
erful groups of corporate interests which 
were seeking a monopoly of the Seer re- 
sources of the St.-Lawrence. * * 

“The extent to which the sentiment of the 
State had united in support of the public 
development of the St. Lawrence is best ex- 
emplified by the fact that the power author- 
ity bill passed both houses of me legislature 
without a dissenting vote. * * 

“With cooperation between the Federal 
Government and the State in the develop- 
ment of the International Rapids section, 
the water power can be utilized and at the 
same time an obstacle to navigation can be 
removed. 

“Failure to develop the power project re- 
sults in enormous waste of energy. * * * 

“The undisputed fact that the interna- 
tional rapids section can be developed simul- 
taneously for both navigation and water 
power at a saving of millions of dollars makes 
the project peculiarly attractive at this time 
and renders its early consummation desirable 
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to all sections of the country.” (Testimony 
before U. S. Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, December 13, 1932.) 

“As far back as 1923 the establishment of a 
New York Power Authority was urged to take 
over and develop the power resources of the 
State. But it took years of continuous fight- 
ing against the tremendous political power 
wielded by private power interests before, in 
1931 * * * this proposal was finally en- 
acted intolaw. * * * 

“It is as absurd to confine support to 
navigation alone as to power alone. The two 
must stand or fall together, and the New 
York law recognized this fact.” (Address at 
Detroit, Mich., March 11, 1936.) 

Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State, 1929- 
33; Secretary of War, 1940-45: 

“The horsepower produced by this proposed 
project is, I am informed by the engineers, 
the largest block of undeveloped power at 
one site in the United States, as well as the 
cheapest in its operation. 

“Speaking generally, it takes advantage of 
the enormous reservoir constituted by the 
five Great Lakes, and produces in the St. Law- 
rence River a flow of water which is steady 
throughout all seasons and does not have to 
be supplemented with steam power, and is, 
therefore, the most cheap to operate. * * * 

“Benefit in transportation, whatever the 
immediate disturbance that may be pro- 
duced, ultimately inures to the benefit of the 
entire people of the country and to me it 
seems inconceivable that when we take into 
consideration the long view, that we should 
not have the benefit of this great possibility 
of cheapened transportation and increased 
power.” (Testimony June 17, 1941, in sup- 
port of the United States-Canadian agree- 
ment of 1941 at hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors.) 

“Authorization of the St. Lawrence project 
at this time would pave the way for the in- 
corporation of this important work in the 
postwar construction program. The bill, 
S. 1385, provides a satisfactory and effective 
means of approving the agreement with Can- 
ada and authorizing the construction of the 
works allocated to the United States.” 
(Testimony, June 17, 1941, in support of the 
United States-Canadian agreement of 1941 
at hearings before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors.) 

James A. Farley, 
1933-40: 

“I concur wholeheartedly in President 
Roosevelt’s repeated declaration favoring 
early construction of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterway and power project. As 
the President has clearly demonstrated, this 
is a national undertaking which deserves the 
support of every patriotic American citizen.” 
(Statement released through National Sea- 
way Council, June 28, 1937.) 

John J. Bennett, attorney general of the 
State of New York, 1931-42; corporation 
counsel of the city of New York, 1945-46; 
Geupty mayor since 1946: 

“The development of the St. Lawrence, if 
it had been started 3 years ago, now would be 
able to serve the expanding requirements of 
industries in this section. * * * These 
resources, once developed, will be needed in 
the period of postwar reconstruction and 
must be used to give the people of New York 
to our homes, farms, and industries the low- 
cost electricity which other sections now 
aig. ° » ** 

“Certainly the State of New York should 
begin at the earliest possible moment to pre- 
pare to do its share in the tremendous job of 
postwar construction and reconstruction. 
The thousands of our men who are now in the 
armed forces will be returning home to take 
up the work of peace. * * * Even now, 
our Government is preparing plans so that 
this generation may not suffer the economic 
and industrial dislocation which was suffered 
by the Gneiien immediately after the last 
war, * *® 


Postmaster General, 
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“The development of this great power 
project will make possible the establishment 
of great manufacturing and industrial cen- 
ters in our State. We will be able to offer to 
industry abundant power at low rates. For 
this reason alone, the St. Lawrence project 
should be gotten under way at the earliest 
possible time.” (From address at Water- 
town, N. Y., October 5, 1942.) 

Harold B. Johnson, editor and publisher, 
Watertown Daily Times: 

“The State of New York has a great asset 
at Massena in the seaway. We will be in an 
advantageous position when some of our ea 
lation is overcome by the airplane. * * 
We are just beginning to open up a ee 
development of zinc, talc, and iron ore. 

“We, in northern New York, in cconec- 
tion with any postwar expansion plan, can 
well have a program of definite develop- 
ment. First and most important of all is 
the development of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, to the end that there may be a direct 
route for ocean-going vessels from the 
Great Lakes to the Seven Seas, going by our 
very door and with it the electric power 
that we must have. If we are to expand 
industrially and even keep the industries 
we already have, we must have cheap 
power. * * 

“New York will be seriously handicapped 
unless we get cheap power and the people of 
our locality are entitled to cheap power so 
that they may take advantage of the laws 
already on our statute books which permit 
us to form municipal power districts and get 
a power supply direct from Massena. 

“We want this cheap power in connection 
with a mining development which is long 
overdue. The iron mines of southern St. 
Lawrence County were closed a generation 
ago and one of the reasons for the closing 
was the lack of available cheap electric 
power. We have zinc and iron and other 
mineral and metal deposits of extraordinary 
richness in that great treasure field to the 
north and cheap power will insure the ex- 
pansion of mining there far beyond our 
ability to comprehend it now.” (Address at 
Watertown, October 22, 1943.) 

“The new St. Lawrence seaway bill is soon 
to be reported to both Houses of Congress 
from committee and the support behind it 


seems stronger than ever before. Proponents 
of the measure marshalled impressive 
strength at the Senate hearing. President 


Truman is for the bill, Secretary of State 
Marshall is for it, Senator Vandenberg is its 
leading sponsor, former President Hoover is 
vigorously in favor. * * * 

“In season and out, the New York State 
Power Authority has advanced the cause of 
the seaway. Its arguments have been con- 
vincing. It has produced an impressive mass 
of evidence to back up those argu- 
ments. * * * It showed the fallacy -of 
the proposal that the seaway, proper, and 
the power development could be separated. 
It answered effectively the argument that 
ice-bound waters during the winter months 
would destroy the usefulness of the seaway. 
Even the New York Times quotes with re- 
spect from the last annual report of the 
authority. * * * 

“The concern of New York was, first, that 
the seaway be authorized and, second, that 
the rights of this State in the power pro- 
duced be safeguarded.” (Editorial, Water- 
town Daily Times, June 7, 1947.) 

Delos M. Cosgrove, trustee and vice chair- 
man of the Power Authority of the State of 
New York, 1931-34: 

“The State of New York has conceded the 
superior right and authority of the Federal 
Government, with respect » navigation on 
the St. Lawrence. * * 

“The water power has in far been pre- 
served for public use by State, rather than 
Federal action. For 25 years under Gov- 
ernors Hughes, Smith, Roosevelt, and other 
chief executives, and by acts of her legis- 
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lature, the State of New York has zealously 
safeguarded the power resources on the St. 
Lawrence against private exploitation. * * * 

“The agreement entered into on February 
7, 1933, between engineers of the War De- 
partment and representatives of the power 
authority, avoids any possible legal con- 
flict between the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment as to the ownership of the unde- 
veloped resources of the St. Lawrence. The 
accord is based upon practical considerations 
and principles of equity rather than upon 
legal technicalities. * * * 

“The joint resolution—House Joint Reso- 
jution 157, Seventy-third Congress, first ses- 
sion—is directly in line with the declared 
policy of the Federal Government that States 
and municipalities shall be granted prefer- 
ence in connection with the development 
and operation of water-power sites over 
which the Federal Government asserts con- 
trol under the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. 

“This policy was embodied in the Federal 
Water Power Act of 1920, and has repeatedly 
received congressional approval in legisla- 
tion applying to particular water-power proj- 
ects. Examination of the congressional de- 
bates indicates that no serious opposition has 
ever been offered on the floor of either 
House to the granting of such preference to 
States and municipalities. * * * 

“The St. Lawrence is the only large, unde- 
veloped, natural resource available for power 
generation in the northeastern section of the 
United States, the most highly industrialized 
and densely populated section of the coun- 
try. The adoption of the joint resolution 
utilizes the public agency provided by a 
sovereign State for the disposition of the 
power to be developed in that State. It will 
perpetually safeguard the public rights in the 
St. Lawrence River and provide an abund- 
ant supply of hydroelectric energy at the 
lowest possible cost for the benefit of rural 
and domestic consumers.” (Testimony at 
public hearings, April 20, 1933, on the Fed- 
eral-State accord, before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Subse- 
quently approved by the House, April 26, 
1933.) 

Benjamin F. Feinberg, majority leader of 
the New York State Senate: 

“I have always been an advocate of the 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. The development of a vast 
inland waterway, across the St. Lawrence 
River and down Lake Champlain through 
Lake Francis, would be of great benefit to our 
entire region. I still hope to see it become a 
reality. In addition to the commerce that 
the development of the seaway would bring 
us, the development of the power project 
would open a great source of cheap power 
to the industries of the entire East.” (State- 
ment upon election as majority leader of the 
senate, January 7, 1944.) 

Fred J. Freestone, trustee of the Power 
Authority of the State of New York since 
1931; vice chairman since 1939; master of 
the New York State Grange, 1928-36; chair- 
man, executive committee, National Grange, 
1933-41: 

“The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system 
forms a natural highway for the richest 
farm-producing area in the world. The pop- 
ulous cities and industrial centers of the East 
are dependent to a large extent upon the flow 
of food supplies and raw materials from the 
interior. The State of New York which 
forms a part of the region bordered by the 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence, ranks sixth in 
the value of its farm production, and for 
many years has shared leadership in the 
dairy industry with the State of Wisconsin, 
The improvement of the St. Lawrence River 
is just as vital to agriculture in the East as 
in the West. 

“The seaway and power development 
authorized by the pending bill will be of ad- 
vantage to producers and consumers in every 
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section of our country. Any project that 
helps to create low-cost transportation and 
low-cost power will bring benefits that are 
general in character and not confined to any 
one section or locality. 

“The same navigation works which will be 
erected under this bill to give more than a 
dozen States on or near the Great Lakes 
access to the sea, will enable our Atlantic, 
Gulf, and Pacific coastal areas to increase 
their intercoastal shipping in American bot- 
toms and widen their market for products 
which cannot now be moved profitably by 
rail. The use of St. Lawrence power to 
raise the consumption of electricity at low 
rates, to extend rural electrification, and to 
lower the costs of production both in agricul- 
ture and manufactures, wil! be reflected in 
benefits to communities far removed from 
the site of the project. As in the case of the 
great projects on the Tennessee, the Colo- 
rado, and the Columbia Rivers, the advantage 
of low-cost power from the St. Lawrence will 
contribute to the economic and social well- 
being of the people of the entire Nation.” 
(Statement presented to Committee on Riv- 
ers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
August 6, 1941.) 

“On July 5 the Senate passed without a 
dissenting vote the omnibus river and har- 
bor bill and the omnibus flood-control bill. 
These measures authorize power, navigation, 
and flood-control projects in the principal 
river basins of the country outside the State 
of New York. 

“These postwar projects will enable other 
areas of the United States to develop their 
natural resources and to enjoy the benefits of 
cheap power and cheap water transporta- 
tion, while improvement of the St. Lawrence 
River, the greatest potential source of low- 
cost power and transportation in New York 
State, continues to be obstructed. 

“Thoughtful people in New York State may 
well wonder why the St. Lawrence, with its 
2,200,000 horsepower of undeveloped energy, 
is permitted to run to waste while billions 
are to be spent to develop other rivers. Cer- 
tain it is that the State of New York, which 
must import tremendous amounts of coal 
and oil from other areas to supply its needs, 
cannot long continue to waste its resources 
while helping to provide low-cost power and 
low-cost transportation for other areas and 
hope to prosper in the postwar period.” 
(Statement in Syracuse, N. Y., Herald Jour- 
nal, July 12, 1946.) 

John M. Carmody, Rural Electrification 
Administrator, 1936-39; Federal Works Agen- 
cy, 1939-41; member, United States Maritime 
Commission, 1941-46: 

“No important water-power site in this 
country has been developed by the Govern- 
ment without prolonged and bitter opposi- 
tion from certain well-organized groups. One 
of the stock arguments of this opposition is 
the absence of markets to absorb the power 
to be generated. It was used against the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, against Bonne- 
ville, against Grand Coulee, and against San- 
tee-Cooper. * * * Ithink it is time that 
all of us awaken to the true situation. Mr. 
Knudsen put it as simply and boldly as any- 
one possibly could when, in testifying before 
your committee a short time ago, he said, ‘I 
don’t believe we will ever have enough power 
in the United States.’ By now we have surely 
disposed of the notion that great natural 
water-power sites should not be developed 
and used by and for people and industries 
they are capable of serving. * * * 

“Among the power projects of the Public 
Works Administration is the vast Santee- 
Cooper development, a combined power and 
navigation project, which is to be operated 
by the South Carolina Public Service Au- 
thority. Another plant in the same State 
was sponsored by and is being operated by 
Greenwood County. In Texas the Lower 
Colorado River Authority is supplying a 16- 
county area. In Nebraska public power dis- 
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tricts have received Public Works Adminis- 
tration loans and grants for power produc- 
tion and irrigation. * * * The Federal 
power policy has been sufficiently flexible to 
make aid available through those agencies of 
government best suited to meet the local 
needs, The State of New York should be no 
exception.” (Statement to Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, House of Representa- 
tives, dated August 2, 1941.) 

Rhoda Fox Graves, chairman, committee 
on agriculture, New York State Senate: 

“A bill has been introduced in the United 
States Senate (S. 1385), by Senator Grorce 
D. AIKEN, of Vermont, providing for the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence River in co- 
operation with our neighbor and ally, the 
Dominion of Canada. This bill provides for 
construction of the power development in 
New York in the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence, as a State project under 
State ownership and control. * * * 

“The adoption of the pending resolution 
will serve notice that New York desires, and 
is determined to obtain, the full benefit of 
the development of its water power resources, ’ 
as a State project, under State ownership and 
control. In 1940, again in 1942, and in sub- 
sequent public statements, Governor Dewey 
has consistently gone on record in favor of 
the St. Lawrence project. In 1942 the com- 
pletion of the project was pledged in the 
Democratic and American Labor Parties State 
platforms. We should act, and act now, con- 
sistent with the redemption of these pledges 
to give New York State parity in cheap power 
supply with other areas, to insure a place for 
our great water-power resources in the 
Nation-wide programs for postwar develop- 
ment now in the making, in the interest of 
our agriculture, our manufactures, our 
servicemen, and all our people.” (Address on 
floor of the senate, March 15, 1944.) 

Vincent R. Corrou, mayor of Utica, prior to 
election to New York State Senate in 1944: 

“The construction of this project will 
guarantee the upsurge of industry in this 
part of the country and will provide more 
business for our railroads. I believe this 
project will provide more jobs for labor, more 
power for industry, more services for the 
farmer, and more conveniences for the house- 
wife.” (From address at Watertown, N. Y., 
October 26, 1945.) 

Rear Adm. George H. Rock, United States 
Navy, retired, head of Webb Institute of 
Naval Architecture, 1932-46: 

“There is a great liability to stress much 
too strongly the thought that by the time 
we get the St. Lawrence project finished we 
will not need this additional shipbuilding 
capacity that we will have acquired. 

“I cannot think of anything more short- 
sighted or more foolish from my viewpoint, 
than that. * * ° 

“I think any of us who don’t plan longer 
than 4 years ahead can’t have our national 
defense very firmly in our minds. I say that 
after we go through three wars and constant- 
ly are in the position of demanding a larger 
number of ships than we possibly can build, 
then we are not justified in not taking ad- 
vantage of the assets that lie within our lake 
region and making them available for ocean- 
going ships. * * * 

“To my mind anything that is necessary to 
protect our country is vital and I think that 
this is a big asset in protecting our country, 
and, therefore, I say it is vital * * * I 
consider the waterway a matter of a very 
great national asset and a project which adds 
to our national safety and for that reason 
I consider it of the utmost importance, re- 
gardless of whether we finish it before this 
present war ends or not.” (Testimony, June 
18, 1941, in support of the United States- 
Canadian agreement of 1941 at hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Rivers and Harbors.) 

Francis D. Culkin, Representative from 
New York in the House, 1929-43; Joseph A. 
Gavagan, Representative from New York in 
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the House, 1929-43; Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York since 1943: 

“The committee recommends the authori- 
zation of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project, pursuant to the agreement with Can- 
ada of March 19,1941. * * * 

“As a channel of transportation in time 
of peace, the seaway has been found both 
feasible and desirable in each of eight sur- 
veys made by duly delegated officials. * * * 

“On the cost of the project the majority 
of the committee accept the cost estimate 
of the Army engineers. * * * The esti- 
mates of the Army engineers based upon 
thorough on-site investigations, are the only 
reliable figures available. The Congress is 
well aware of the splendid record of the Engi- 
neer Corps in such major construction work. 

“No other river on the North American 
Continent is equal to the St. Lawrence for 
the production of power. The stream is not 
subject to either floods or low-water periods, 
but the fiow is practically the same the year 
round. The power to be produced is prac- 
tically all firm power, a thing not possible on 
any other river. Neither will it be subject 
to being closed down by strikes in the coal 
mines.” (Report of the Committee on Riv- 
ers and Harbors, U. S. House of Representa- 
tives, dated November 21, 1941, recommend- 
ing the St. Lawrence project and the United 
States-Canadian agreement of 1941, as ap- 
proved by the majority of the committee, 
including the above members.) 

Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Representative from 
New York in the House, 1917-21; 1923-33; 
mayor of the city of New York 1934-45: 

“It would unquestionably benefit every 
consumer of electricity in the city of New 
York to have this potential abundant supply 
of exceptionally cheap current available 
through public development. 

“To build dams in the St. Lawrence for the 
dual purposes of developing power now run- 
ning to waste and removing obstacles to navi- 
gation which today block off the access of the 
Great Lakes to the sea will admittedly save 
millions of dollars and reduce the cost of both 
power and navigation. 

“No official study has even been sponsored 
by the city of New York that supports the 
claim that completion of the seaway will 
injure the commerce and shipping of our 
port. We have one of the great natural har- 
bors of the world, and it has been improved 
by the use of public funds. New York City 
is unique as a port and not afraid of inland 
competition. Since 80 percent of the water- 
borne commerce of the United States is do- 
mestic rather than foreign trade, the ex- 
tension of our seacoast into the Middle West 
will inevitably increase the profitable ex- 
change of goods between New York and the 
other great American cities in the littoral of 
the Great Lakes. 

“A temporary or slight diversion of export 
and import tonnage does not justify, in my 
opinion, the obstructing of a national project 
so obviously in the interest of the United 
States as a whole. In the long run, it is 
certain that New York City, as the metropolis 
of the Nation, will benefit from economic re- 
covery and development in the Middle West. 

“I said that in 1934 and I stand by it now.” 
(Statement before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, House of Representatives, July 
9, 1941.) 

“I wanted the opportunity to appear on 
behalf of the pending resolution ratifying 
the agreement with the Dominion of Canada, 
solely for the purpose of indicating that I 
have not changed my views during the past 
20 years in that respect. As a Member of 
the House I supported the St. Lawrence 
project; as mayor of the city of New York 
I supported it. * * * 

“I am from the greatest port in the whole 
world. I have confidence in my port. I am 
not afraid of it at all. At one time New York 
City, or the port of New York, was the port 
of the Atlantic. Since that time other ports 
have developed, and properly so. At one 
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time all the cotton came to New York. Now 
it goes to Gulf ports. If it can be done more 
economically, every advantage must be 
aa es 9 

“We are greatly interested in getting in- 
creased electric power in our State. When 
this matter first came up, gentlemen, the 
argument was, to us in New York: ‘This will 
not do you any good. You just cannot 
transmit power economically that distance.’ 
Now the art is improving all the time and 
transmission is not as costly as it was 20 years 
ago, and it is improving; and any additional 
power that we can get there and that we are 
entitled to have meansagreatdeal. * * * 

“I can assure you gentlemen that we will 
have no trouble with Canada at all. They 
will cooperate 100 percent. I have been the 
chairman of the American section of the 
Dominion Joint Board of Defense with Cana- 
da since 1940. We worked harmoniously. 
They are most cooperative. * * * 

“The interest of the entire country comes 
first. That is above the special interest of 
any one point or port or city. If this pro- 


vides a cheaper outlet for the Midwest agri- © 


culture and industry, they are entitled to 
have it. I have enough confidence in my 
State to say that we can take care of our- 
selves insofar as commerce is concerned, but 
we do ask help when it comes to the power 
end of it, because we want to get that electric 
power into our State and into our city.” 
(Testimony before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in hearings 
on S. J. Res. 104, 79th Cong.) 

Bertrand H. Snell, Representative from 
New York in the House, 1915-39, former mi- 
nority leader of the House: 

“I have been familiar with this section my 
entire lifetime. * * * Through the un- 
tiring energy of the engineers of the Federal 
Government, the engineers of our State, the 
State Department, and the power authority 
of our State, they have finally come to an 
amicable agreement as to the relative rights 
of the State and the Federal Govern- 
ment. ¢ ¢* @ 

“We had, for a great many years, a very 
serious controversy among the political par- 
ties of our State, in arriving at the setting 
up of this power authority. Finally, by 
unanimous agreement among all parties, we 
have arrived at that and given this power 
authority the proper rights and authority to 
represent the people of our State. 

“They have made this agreement with the 
representatives of the Federal Government, 
and, as far as 1 know, no man, anywhere, has 
criticized the agreement itself, or has 
said * * * that it is not a fair and just 
adjudication of the whole proposition.” 
(Testimony, April 20, 1933, at public hear- 
ings before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce’ on the Federal-State 
accord.) 

Jacob S. Potofsky, general president, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America: 

“We write to express to you our unqualified 
support of H. R. 5993, to provide for the im- 
provement of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Basin, * * * 

“The union has a membership of some 
300,000 men and women who are engaged 
in the manufacture of all articles of men’s 
wear except hats, hose, and shoes. * * * 

“The Amalgamated was formed in 1914 and 
over the past 28 years has established a stand- 
ard of employer-employee relationship which 
has been acclaimed as a model for all indus- 
try to follow. 

“We have not approached this matter of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project from any narrow sectional or 
partisan angle. We have viewed it as one 
national in scope and importance. 

“We have made a careful study of the many 
reports of the Department of Commerce and 
other public agencies which have considered 
this project, and we have analyzed the testi- 
mony presented to the committee by promi- 
nent governmental officials and various 
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spokesmen of industry and labor. It is our 
considered judgment that favorable action 
on H. R. 5993 will serve the best interests 
of the Nation dnd its people. 

“We believe this project will be of im- 
mense and lasting benefits to the Nation’s 
economy. The landlocked Great Lakes States 
will be opened to the markets of the world. 
Tremendous savings in transportation costs 
will rebound to the benefit of consumers in 
all sections of the Nation. 

“The idle power which will be harnessed 
through the St. Lawrence project should 
inevitably prove a great boon to the indus- 
trial development of New York State. And 
New York residents—workers, farmers, pro- 
fessionals, small-business men—will save in 
reduced electric rates. * * * 

“Although there may be temporary dislo- 
cations and disturbances, the greater good 
that will be served makes imperative im- 
mediate action on this undertaking.” (From 
letter of Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, to Chairman MANSFIELD, of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, March 9, 
1942.) 

A. A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State, 1938-44; Ambassador to Brazil, 1945- 
46: 

“The greatest asset a nation can have in 
geography is an inland sea, connected with 
the open ocean, around which are the riches 
of food, coal, iron, and manufacturing. 

“The United States and Canada have such 
an asset for the taking. We have a series of 
inland seas known as the Great Lakes, con- 
nected with the open ocean by the St. Law- 
rence River. Only 48 miles of canal need to 
be built to open this inland sea, bringing the 
ocean clear into the heart of the United 
States. At the same time we get a huge 
resource of electric power from the St. Law- 
rence. We need this asset, and we need it 
now.” (From address on the American 
Forum of the Air, April 20, 1941.) 

“The entire steel industry depends on the 
western part of this waterway. The St. Mary’s 
River, which is a part of this waterway and 
which actually carries now more traffic than 
the Panama Canal carries, is an international 
section. So that we have already built up a 
fair proportion of one of the hugest indus- 
tries in the United States on just that basis, 
and so far as I know nobody has ever worried 
about the investment. 

“After all, this isn’t ‘a new thing. This St. 
Lawrence waterway is already there. It is 
this one small section in the middle of it 
that hasn’t been completed. We are using 
it and the greater part of it does represent in- 
vestments from days past. We use the 
Welland Canal all the time, and it is in Ca- 
nadian territory. We built industries and 
our cities on that basis. We have already 
crossed that bridge. This relates merely to 
the final completing link.” (Testimony June 
17, 1941, in support of the United States- 
Canadian agreement of 1941 at hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Rivers and Harbors.) 

William L. Lawyer, president of the Water- 
town Building and Construction Trades 
Council, American Federation of Labor: 

“The great majority of the wage earners 
in New York State and other States in the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence area are on record 
for the completion of this develop- 
ment, .* ¢. 

“The wage earners in the crafts in the 
St. Lawrence Valley are all vitally interested 
in the early construction of the St. Lawrence 
project. Their interest is not an academic 
one. They know that this great development 
will mean jobs, bread for their families, 
and a healthy growth, not only for the val- 
ley itself, but forthe entire Nation. * * * 

“TI have scores of letters in my files, writ- 
ten by men in the services who went from 
the St. Lawrence Valley to the Pacific and 
to the European battlefronts, inquiring if 
there was any hope that the St. Lawrence 
project would get under construction after 
the war so that they might feel secure in 
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their livelihood. Every day I have calls from 
veterans back from Europe and the Pacific 
who ask the same question. * * * 

“In 1942-43, more than 70 labor union 
organizations in New York State, including 
both A. F. of L. and CIO unions, endorsed 
the Aiken-Pittenger bill, the agreement with 
Canada, and the seaway and power project.” 
(From statement before the subcommittee of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
February 21, 1946.) 

James C. Bonbright, professor of Finance, 
Columbia University since 1927; trustee of 
the Power Authority of the State of New 
York, 1931-46; vice chairman, 1934-39; 
chairman, 1939-46: 

“Any delay in the completion of the St. 
Lawrence power project on the United States 
side alone, without reference to the other 
indirect benefits and without taking into 
consideration the seaway benefits, may be 
regarded as having the economic cost of 
more than a thousand dollars an hour. That 
figure is reached simply by taking the $10,- 
000,000-a-year savings or advantage from 
having the power project on the United 
States side.” (Testimony July 2, 1941, in 
support of the United States-Canadian 
agreement of 1941 at hearings before the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors.) 

“In our opinion, the Power Authority Act 
now permits the exportation of power from 
the State of New York. We do not have, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, a State 
policy similar to that which was adopted for 
very special and perhaps very cogent rea- 
sons a number of years ago by the State of 
Maine, a law forbidding the export of power 
from the State.” 

“The Power Authority Act by no means 
precludes the sale, and * * * under fa- 


vorable interchange agreements, agreements 
whereby other States, such as New England 
States, would develop their natural resources, 
thus cooperating with the major development 


of coordinated water power and steam re- 
sources of that area of the country, the sale of 
some of the power outside of the State of New 
York might well be beneficial and in the very 
self-interest of the people in the State.” 
(Testimony, July 3, 1941, at hearings on the 
United States-Canadian agreement of 1941 
before the House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors.) 

Frank Augsbury, former president and 
owner of the Algonquin Paper Corp., of Og- 
densburg, N. Y.: 

“The effect of the much higher power rates 
in the eastern United States than prevail in 
Canada has resulted in practically extin- 
guishing the newsprint industry in the 
northeastern United States. American news- 
papers and other consumers of newsprint are 
now compelled to depend almost entirely for 
their material upon Canadian mills. * * * 

“Today every newsprint mill of the State 
of New York has locked its doors. If we had 
St. Lawrence power this industry would have 
been saved for the benefit of American work- 
men and the American press. 

“After 20 years of experience, I can make 
this statement unequivocally, that American 
industry which uses a large amount of power 
in its operations cannot exist in competition 
with industry with a cheap and abundant 
Canadian hydropower. If we had the St. 
Lawrence seaway we cculd compete, despite 
many other handicapping factors, but the 
high cost of power in New York State and 
other Northeastern States as compared with 
Canada has practically eliminated the news- 
print industry in the East and made ghost 
towns of a great many of our northern New 
York communities. * * * If you give us 
the St. Lawrence seaway you will bring in- 
dustry and life back to these American 
towns and make American newsprint avail- 
able to American newspapers.” (From state- 
ment delivered to subcommittee of the Sen- 
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ate Foreign Relations Committee, February 
20, 1946.) 

Walter Lippmann, editor and author: 

“This is a project which, besides develop- 
ing a considerable amount of hydroelectric 
power in the region where it is badly needed, 
would open a channel for shipping from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. 

“Whatever regional and other objections 
there may have been to the project in the 
past, it is fair to say that on the merits it 
would be an immense advantage to us tcday 
if it had been completed years ago. Who can 
seriously deny the value of being able to de- 
velop American sea power in the heart of 
the North American Continent, and of being 
able to provide the great inland industrial 
and agricultural centers with access to the 
sea? We must wish we had had the fore- 
sight to carry out this project in the years 
when we were spending so much money on 
less valuable things.” (Article, New York 
Herald Tribune, June 19, 1941, presented 
same date at public hearings on the United 
States-Canadian Agreement of 1941 before 
the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
77th Cong., 1st sess.) 

Robert P. Patterson, judge, United States 
District Court, Scuthern District of New 
York, 1930; judge, United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 1939-40; Under Secretary 
of War, 1940-45; Secretary of War since 1945: 

“In the light of the experiences of World 
War II, in which total mobilization became 
a near actuality, it is evident that the pro- 
spective increases in our war potential that 
would have been contributed by these proj- 
ects, had they been completed, would have 
been of material assistance in prosecuting 
the war. It is probable that attainment of 
success in any future world conflict would 
require utilization of the ultimate produc- 
tion and transportation facilities of the 
United States and possibly Canada. 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that it 
would be in the interests of national security 
to complete projects, such as these, which 
would have distinct military advantages and 
would materially increase the industrial and 
transportation potential of the United 
States.” (Letter of the Secretary of War, 
February 16, 1946, to the Secretary of State 
on behalf of Joint Chiefs of Staff.) 

Edward J. Noble, chairman of the board, 
American Broadcasting Co.: 

“In my opinion there is no other develop- 
ment and improvement that could be pro- 
posed on this continent that would be com- 
parable in its benefits. It would open to 
broader internal and oceangoing traffic a 
vast area of rich production; it would pro- 
vide cheap electric power to homes and in- 
dustry in an expanding section of America 
now needing that power so badly. 

“I heartily endorse the project and hope 
that your body will advance it to realiza- 
tion.” (Telegram, February 28, 1946, to sub- 
committee, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, at hearings on S. J. 
Res. 104, 79th Cong.) 

Charles Poletti, justice of Supreme Court of 
the State of New York, 1938; Lieutenant 
Governor, 1939-42; Acting Governor, Decem- 
ber 1942; 

“I support wholeheartedly the adoption of 
the joint resolution now pending before 
Congress approving the agreement between 
the United States and Canada in respect to 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. 

“In my opinion consideration of this proj- 
ect has long been hampered by opponents 
who have voiced selfish, local considerations. 
The project should be considered from the 
national point of view. It is beneficial to 
the United States as a whole. It is not 
proper to contend that it is a bad project 
because it happens to hurt a ‘particular 
vested interest in one particular city. It 
is too easily forgotten that the prosperity 
of one region of the United States depends 
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upon the prosperity of all other parts of the 
country. 

“The navigation and power aspects of the 
project are so inextricably tied that one can- 
not assert the position of supporting the 
power development without supporting that 
of navigation. The development of the elec- 
tric power on the St. Lawrence necessarily 
deepens the channel and helps construct 
the seaway. Any alleged los® in shipping to 
a State must be balanced against the great 
benefits which will flow from the production 
of enormous quantities of cheap electricity. 
I do not subscribe to the view that either 
the business of New York City or of Buffalo 
will be impaired; quite the contrary. 

“The legislation of the State of New York, 
that is the power authority act, is so drawn 
that ample latitude is permitted for the dis- 
tribution of the electric power either through 
public or private channels. Whenever an 
issue has arisen in New York State affecting 
the power development of the St. Lawrence, 
the people have wholeheartedly supported it. 
The leaders of both the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties in New York State have time 
and again gone on record in support of the 
St. Lawrence power and seaway project. In 
my opinion, if it were possible to take a refer- 
endum on the question, the people of the 
State would support it by a substantial 
majority. 

“World War II has confirmed the urgent 
need and value of the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment. Many citizens who were previously 
indifferent, or were opposed to the project, 
today realize its soundness. The mainte- 
nance and defense of the preeminent position 
of our country in world affairs require the 
colossal economic benefits which will flow 
from the St. Lawrence seaway. America must 
not be shackled in its natural growth.” 
(Public statement, March 12, 1946.) 

Hugh Thompson, regional director, CIO, 
Buffalo-Niagara Frontier, western New York 
State: 

“It is my opinion that the greatest single 
factor for the development of Buffalo would 
be the enactment of this legislation and the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. It would bring to our doors 
a stream of world commerce; it would de- 
velop and employ new workers on the water 
fronts of Buffalo; and, in turn, the incoming 
commerce would add to the pay load of the 
railroads rather than reduce it. * * * 

“Labor in Buffalo and on the Great Lakes 
has a special interest in this question as 
far as the manufacturing of steel is con- 
cerned. There have been statements made 
by responsible people in this country that 
there is a possibility of the Mesabi Range 
running out of high-grade ores. * * 

“There has been a discovery of high-grade 
iron ore in Labrador. * * 

“I do not know how it is going to get 
through unless the seaway is there to enable 
it to get through. * * * 

“Unless we are able to continue receiving 
the necessary supply of high-grade ore, the 
steel industry and the steel-fabricating in- 
dustry will be compelled to move from the 
Great Lakes region closer to the source of 
supply of high-grade ores, which means they 
will have to move toward the Atlantic sea- 
board. So you can readily see what would 
happen to all industry in the Great Lakes 
region. This move in turn surely could not 
help the railroads or * * * other special 
interest groups.” (Statement at public hear- 
ings on S. J. Res. 104 before Subcommitee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate.) 

Franklin P.. Little, Jr., editor, Ogdensburg 
Journal, Ogdensburg, N. Y.: 

“The Algonquin Paper Corp. started opera- 
tions in Ogdensburg in 1922. It operated for 
20 years until the expiration of its power 
contract when it suspended operations in 
April of this year. * * 

“This is an excellent example of what 
high power rates in New York State do to 
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industries located here. The Algonquin mill 
must compete with the Canadian mills, 
which have an average power rate of $15 
a horsepower, or less than half the rate the 
Algonquin company was paying. * * * 

“However, this is impossible under the 
high power rates in the State of New York, 
and as a consequence Ogdensburg has lost 
its largest industry because of the impossi- 
bility of operating and competing with the 
lower power rate in Canada. * * 

“Mr. Augsbury (the owner) snitians that 
if the seaway were built he could buy power 
for what he was paying for it before, and 
would be able to operate this mill and pro- 
vide again an annual pay roll of $400,000 in 
this community. * * * 

“Multiple-purpose developments for pow- 
er, navigation, irrigation, and flood control 
on the Columbia, Tennessee, and Colorado 
Rivers * * * contributed naar to 
our victory in the war. * * 

“The war has proved their Shaiitiaint 
value to the Nation, * * * yet here is 
the St. Lawrence, greater potentially than 
any of them, in the industrial and popula- 
tion center of the Nation, going to waste 
every minute of the day. * * * Its vast 
power can be harnessed and put to work for 
the people * * * by building two dams 
below Ogdensburg.” (Editorial, Ogdensburg 
Journal, August 31, 1945.) 

Maurice P. Davison, commissioner, depart- 
ment of water supply, gas, and electricity, 
New York City, 1934-36; trustee, Power 
Authority of the State of New York, 1939-47: 

“This is not a political issue. It is purely 
an economic proposition, centered upon two 
simple questions: 

“1. Shall we utilize the 2,200,000 horse- 
power of the St. Lawrence River to produce 
the lowest-cost electricity in the United 
States in the interest of abundant use by the 
consumer or follow a policy of high rates, 
economic scarcity, and low consumption? 

“2. Shall the navigation facilities of the 
international section of the St. Lawrence 
River be improved so as to permit the pas- 
sage of vessels with a draft increased by 13 
feet? In other words, is it more sound eco- 
nomically to restrict transportation of freight 
from Ogdensburg to Montreal to ships with 
a draft of only 14 feet aan to use ships of 
27-foot draft? * * 

“Under the enditind of the Pittenger bill 
now pending in the House of Representatives, 
the State of New York, through the power 
authority, acting under the Power Authority 
Act of 1931, would enter into a specific agree- 
ment with the Federal Government for the 
protection of the interests of the State of 
New York in St. Lawrence power. * * * 
The national interest coincides with the in- 
terest of the people of New York State in 
dictating the acquisition of the proposed St. 
Lawrence development by the State. For 
reasons both of geography and of historical 
initiative in promoting the project, the State 
is an ideal region for a State public power 
development, decentralized from Washing- 


ton.” (Address at Albany, N. Y., April 30, 
1945.) 
Lt. Col. William T. Field, engineer, of 


Watertown, N. Y.: 

“Within a radius of 320 miles, on the Amer- 
ican side of the river alone, there is a popu- 
lation of 30,000,000 people and 112 cities— 
far more in population and in number of 
cities than for any of the other completed 
power-project areas in the United States, re- 
gardless of the capacity to produce electricity. 

“It was cheap power that developed the 


Niagara frontier and more than doubled its . 


population and practically tripled its assessed 
valuation. It is cheap power from the St. 


Lawrence River that will greatly improve 
conditions, not only in northern New York 
and in central New York but in the entire 
State and adjacent areas, and will help keep 
our industries in operation as well as develop 
In fact, 


new ones. such sections as the 
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Niagara frontier will have more of their own 
cheap power available, without importing or 
generating auxiliary power, to further develop 
their own section, as there will be less de- 
mand for it elsewhere, thereby benefiting a 
greater area. 

“In addition to the benefits that would 
accrue to manufacturers by reason of cheap 
power and transportation, there are the min- 
eral deposits of New York State, which merit 
much consideration. These deposits could be 
more economically developed with cheap 
power, refined or smelted. This would fur- 
nish employment for many all over the State, 
as well as elsewhere. 

“As for the seaway itself, the question is 
one of completion rather than one of initia- 
tion. Both the United States and Canada 
have already spent millions of dollars in its 
improvement, and now even in its most re- 
stricted sections it carries an enormous ton- 
nage. Less than 10 percent of the total work 
remains to be done.” (Public statement, 


February 20, 1946, on behalf of Northern Fed- - 


eration of Chambers of Commerce.) 

Frederick F, Umhey, executive secretary, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, A. F. of L., New York, N. Y.: 

“The International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union is composed of about 325 local 
unions spread out over 24 States of the Union, 
with a total membership of approximately 
305,000 men and women engaged in the man- 
ufacture of ladies’ garments. It has been 
in existence for over 45 years and is 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
leer. = 

“To the extent that domestic electric rates 
are lowered, about one-half of our total mem- 
bership within the area of transmission will 
save money. This benefit is slight, however, 
compared to that which will flow to it from 
the general improvement of economic con- 
ditions which this project is capable of bring- 
ing about. 

“It is our firm belief that the seaway proj- 
ect will help to place our whole economy on 
a sounder base and aid our national pros-~ 
perity. 

“Notwithstanding any direct or indirect 
benefits which our own membership might 
receive, we would nevertheless refrain from 
supporting this project if we felt that it 
wou'd be harmful or detrimental to labor as 
a whole. We do not think it will be. Any 
project which is beneficial to our national 
economy is beneficial to labor. 

“We feel that we have a right to appeal to 
Congress on behalf of the 13,000,000 people 
of New York and the people of our neighbor- 
ing States as well to support our efforts to 
use this resource exclusively in the public 
interest. Therefore, we confidently hope 
that this committee will approve the bill 
providing a means by which the Federal- 
State accord may be maintained, subject to 
the approval of the Congress.” (Statement 
presented at public hearings on S. J. Res. 104 
before subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Feb. 21, 1946.) 

Dr. Rollin A. Newton, mayor of Massena; 
C. Leland Wood, city manager, Watertown; 
William F. Doige, member, New York State 
Assembly; Edward B. Crosby, member, ex- 
ecutive committee, National Seaway Council; 
Lt. Col. William T. Field, engineer, Water- 
town; Franklin R. Little, editor and pub- 
lisher, Ogdensburg Journal; W. Allen Newell, 
manufacturer, Ogdensburg; Clarence F. Hall, 
businessman, Clayton; Hugh Burns, presi- 
dent, Ogdensburg Chamber of Commerce; Dr. 
Eugene G. Bewkes, president, St. Lawrence 
University; Allan P. Sill, member, New York 
State Assembly; John C. Tullock, former col- 
lector, port of Ogdensburg: 

“Completion of the seaway will modernize 
an existing channel for commerce already 
improved for use by ocean cargo vessels over 
90 percent of the distance from the head of 
the Great Lakes to the open sea. 

“The dual-purpose navigation and power 
project to be built in the international rapids 


section will develop 2,200,000 horsepower of 
the cheapest electric power in the world, to 
be divided equally between the State of New 
York and the Province of Ontario. 

“The State of New York in 1931, through 
the adoption of the Power Authority Act, 
by a unanimous vote of the legislature, de- 
clared it to be the public policy of this State 
to develop the International Rapids section 
for both power and navigation, and author- 
ized the power authority, as the accredited 
public agency of the State, to take over the 
ownership and operation of the St. Lawrence 
power project to be constructed in this 
State, upon assuming the construction costs 
thereof. 

“We favor the approval of the United 
States-Canadian agreement of 1941 and the 
prompt enactment of legislation to author- 
ize completion of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and the New York State power project, in 
full conformance with the recommenda- 
tions contained in the statements of Presi- 
dent Truman and Governor Dewey, made 
public at the White House, September 27, 
1945. 

“We who live in the St. Lawrence Valley 
and for years have seen the waste of its 
mighty resources, declare the proposed proj- 
ect to be the greatest public improvement 
now available for postwar completion, in any 
part of the world. We strongly favor its 
construction in order to provide tens of thou- 
sands of postwar jobs for returning veterans 
and displaced war workers, to promote the 
foreign trade and domestic commerce of all 
parts of the United States and to furnish 
4,000,000 industrial, commercial, domestic, 
and rural consumers in New York State with 
power and electricity, at low rates which will 
permit increased use of electrical energy and 
electrical appliances.” (Declaration adopted 
at a conference at Canton, N. Y., November 
15, 1945, on the United States-Canadian 
agreement and New York State power 
project.) 

Edward J. Noble, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, 1939-40; chairman of the board, 
American Broadcasting Co.; Herbert Bayard 
Swope, member, executive committee, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, former execu- 
tive editor, New York World; James P. War- 
burg, banker; former vice chairman of the 
board, Bank of the Manhattan Co.; David 
Sarnoff, president, Radio Corp. of America; 
chairman of the board, National Broad- 
casting Co.; Charles Maltby, vice president, 
Lincoln Bank & Trust Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Edward C. Lindeman, professor, New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia University; 
David Dubinsky, president, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union; Charles 
William Taussig, manufacturer, author: 

“Development of inland waterways, and 
particularly of those which provide direct 
outlets to the sea, is to most countries a 
national policy so valuable as to be pur- 
sued without question. The Great Lakes re- 
gion of the United States is an inland em- 
pire in itself, which ranks in area, in popu- 
lation, and in the wealth of its farms, mines, 
and factories with many of the great nations 
of the world. Its coast line is longer than 
that of our Pacific, Atlantic, or Gulf sea- 
boards. Yet this coast line for one-third of 
our Nation is blocked from proper access to 
salt water by some 48 miles of rapids in the 
St. Lawrence River. 

“That is nature’s obstacle. It is one which 
man has the resourcefulness to overcome 
as simply and as effectively as he has others 
in the winning of our continent. The more 
serious obstacle has been the apathy of 
the American people, which has permitted 
small groups and special interests to write 
‘verboten’ against this national improve- 
ment. * * 

“Development of the St. Lawrence power, 
which is intimately associated with the con- 
struction of the seaway, will harness the en- 
ergy of the one great outlet for a combined 
reservoir of water, which is said to contajn 
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at any time one-third of all the fresh water 
on the face of the globe. * * * 

“The United States’ share in completing 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
is estimated by General Robins at $285,- 
056,515. From this total should be deducted 
$83,375,000 which the New York State Power 
Authority agrees to pay to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the power facilities. Thus the 
estimated net cost to the United States 
Treasury will be approximaely $200,000,000. 

“This estimate is based on detailed surveys 
and studies made by the Corps of Engineers 
who have had broad and varied experience 
with comparable projects. * * * 

“Secretary Stimson considers this project 
cheap at the price. Moreover, this project 
will remain after the present emergency as 
a major and permanent addition to our na- 
tional economy.” (Statement dated July 30, 
1941, presented by the seaway-for-defense 
committee, including the above and other 
signers, at hearings on the United States- 
Canadian agreement of 1941, before the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, 77th Cong., 
1st sess.) 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the sub- 
ject of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project has now been debated for 
a period of 5 weeks. About every un- 
answerable argument in favor of it that 
can be made has been made. About 
every erroneous statement about it that 
can be made has been made. I am not 


rising today to argue or to try to coun- 
teract the false statements or the mis- 
leading statements which have been 
made against this great project. I know 
it is futile to undertake to inject any 
more logic into the question or to under- 


take to refute any more false statements 
which have been made concerning the 
St. Lawrence project. 

What is the issue, Mr. President, which 
is before the Senate today? The issue 
is an outright conflict between the in- 
terests of the people of the United States 
and the desires of the power and rail 
interests of America, who would deny the 
people their rightful heritage. It is a 
conflict between those in America who 
believe in progress and those who be- 
lieve in maintaining the status quo. It 
is a corflict between advocates of scarcity 
and control by monopoly and between 
those who believe in plenty and oppor- 
tunity for all. 

This is the first vote in the present 
session of Congress which will indicate 
whether we as a legislative body have 
faith in the future of our Nation. 

We have before us a proposal to re- 
commit the joint resolution. That is a 
futile thing to do. It is an evasive thing 
to do. Eastern rail and power interests 
will not be satisfied with the results of 
any study honestly conducted on this 
subject. Over a period of more than 20 
years studies have been conducted by the 
best economists and the best engineers 
the country has to offer. Studies have 
been conducted by the Associated Indus- 
tries of New England. These studies 
have found this development feasible, 
profitable, and worth while from all view- 
points except the viewpoints of those 
who do not want it developed unless they 
can control every last bit of benefit de- 
rived from it. 

Appeals have been made to defeat this 
project on the ground that it would be 


harmful to the New England railroad 
interests. There is not a railroad in 
New England which has not interlocking 
directorates with the power companies. 
I say again, as I have said before, that 
today the people of New York and New 
England are paying approximately $400,- 
000,000 more annually for power and 
light than they would pay if they could 
secure them at the rates which the people 
in the TVA area pay. 

The lust for profit is the basis of the 
opposition to this undertaking. I do not 
care what is used for a front. I do not 
care whether it is the railroads, the 
railway employees, the chambers of com- 
merce, or the port of Boston, which does 
not have much export business any- 
way, or the port of New York, which 
cannot begin to handle the export busi- 
ness which now comes to it. I do not 
care what is used for a front; the basis 
of the opposition is the unwarranted 
profit which the power companies of New 
England and New York are taking from 
the people. 

If a study were made, we could not 
know in detail, even after any number 
of the most careful studies, the answers 
to all the little quibbling questions which 
the opposition has raised or will raise. I 
believe that some of the opponents of 
the St. Lawrence seaway are quite loud 
in their support of the so-called Mar- 
shall plan. Do they know the details of 
the Marshall plan? Do they know 
where the power plants, which United 
States money is expected to build in for- 
eign countries, are to be located? They 
do not. The information is not avail- 
able. We are simply told that part of the 
money which we are asked to appropri- 
ate—and which will be approximately 20 
times the cost of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect—is to be spent to construct power 
plants in foreign countries. Yet we do 
not even know where those plants are to 
be constructed. So when the opponents 
talk about detail, more study, and more 
detail, let them apply that argument to 
other subjects which come before the 
Congress. 

It is futile to try to answer their side- 
issue arguments. They have not raised 
a single tenable point against the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. If they are unmoved by 
the appeals of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for the construction of this seaway in the 
interest of national security; if they are 
unmoved by the plight of the’ wheat 
farmers of the Dakotas, Montana, and 
Nebraska, who leave their grain on the 
ground because they cannot get trans- 
portation for it; if they are unmoved by 
the reduced production of our aluminum 
and chemical plants and other industries 
which cannot get power to operate at full 
capacity; if they are unmoved by the 
plight of 3,500,000 farmers in the United 
States who still lack electrical energy 
for their homes and their farm equip- 
ment; if they are unmoved by the seri- 
ous shortage of transportation which ex- 
ists all over the United States today; and 
if they are unmoved by the fact that al- 
ready $4,000,000,000 has been authorized 
or appropriated for projects from the 
Mississippi River westward, while not a 
dollar has been appropriated for develop- 
ment of public power in the Northeast, 
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then there is nothing I can say now 
which will move them. In my opinion 
there is nothing more pathetic than to 
see men groping almost in the dark for 
excuses to keep from facing the truth. 

The St. Lawrence seaway today is op- 
posed by the same selfish forces which 
have defeated it whenever it has been 
before the Congress on previous oc- 
casions. As a result of their success in 
defeating this great project we lost lives 
and property during World War II. 
Hundreds of ships were sunk in the 
Caribbean area. Many of them would 
have gone overseas to safety from the 
central part of North America had the 
St. Lawrence seaway been available. 
But it was not available; and boys from 
your State, Mr. President, and mine went 
down to their deaths in burning oil. 
However, the desires of the opposition 
prevailed there. The competition of the 
seaway was prevented. 

Mr. President, we hear talk of another 
war. We all pray to God that there will 
never be another world war; and yet it 
is no secret that the talk on the streets 
and in the countryside is: When will the 
incident happen which will precipitate 
another great world war? Must we con- 
demn more boys to death to satisfy the 
lust for power and greed of wealth which 
today characterizes a privileged few? 

The opponents of the St. Lawrence 
seaway lack faith. They lack faith in 
their country. They cannot see that the 
greatness of our Nation does not lie in 
the board rooms of the power companies 
or the railroads. The greatness of our 
Nation lies in our natural resources, 
which we ought to develop. It lies in 
the men and women on the farms and 
on the plains and up in the hills. It lies 
in the men who go into the forests to 
chop down trees when the temperature 
is 20 below zero. It lies in the teachers 
who work in our public schools for mis- 
erable salaries. It lies in the workers in 
our mines, the fishermen who go off our 
coasts to fish, the clerks in the stores, 
and the men and women who stand 
before the assembly-line producing the 
goods which keep the wheels of our econ- 
omy turning and Have kept America 
great in the world. Not only does the 
strength of America lie there, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the hope of America rests with 
them also. 

To support this measure, which the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VaNn- 
DENBERG] so eloquently advocated today 
as providing for one of the greatest re- 
source developments the world has ever 
known, and as constituting an outstand- 
ing demonstration that peace, harmony, 
and good will can prevail betwetn na- 
tions, requires vision, faith, and cour- 
age. It requires vision to see beyond 
the bounds of self-interest. It requires 
faith that the limits of the economic 
growth of America have not yet been 
reached. It requires courage to oppose 
the forces of greed and economic monop- 
oly, who will most assuredly do all they 
can to defeat any Members of this body 
who vote for the project, and who today 
sit in their board rooms smugly assured 
that they have the situation in Congress 
well under control. 

Mr. President, I am depressed at that 
situation. Here we are—the greatest 
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country in the world—letting a little 
group of self-centered men defeat a 
project which would make America still 
greater than it has been before. This 
little group of utility interests who are 
opposing us today intend to block this 
development until and unless they can 
get control of it for themselves. The 
safety of the Nation, the welfare of our 
people, the lives of our young men are 
thus subordinated to the desire for 
wealth and economic control. Mr. Pres- 
ident, we are either for our people and 
our country or we are going to carry out 
the desires of these people who are in- 
sisting that this measure be defeated. 

Whenever a development of this kind 
comes before the Congress, the first 
question that invariably is asked is, “How 
will it affect the railroads?” Then the 
question is asked, “How will it affect the 
existing utility companies?” Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask this question again, “Does 
the economy of our entire Nation exist 
for the benefit of those concerns, and 
should our entire economy and our whole 
course of action be fitted around their 
desires and around what will make them 
stronger, or should those utility concerns 
exist for the benefit of our national econ- 
omy?” The answer to that question is 
obvious. 

Now, we are asked to recommit this 
measure, so that Senators will not have 
to vote on it. Some Senators want more 
studies made, some want new studies 
made, and they say they are not satis- 
fied with the studies that have been 
made. But, Mr. President, no studies 
that ever can be made will satisfy some 
of the opponents of this economic devel- 
opment. I, for one, would rather go 
down in defeat fighting for what I know 
to be right rather than to slink to safety 
in the byway of a recommitment of this 
issue. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Vermont has indicated that there may 
be a need for additional power in the 
New England section, and reference has 
also been made to the fact that there 
have been vast power developments in 
the southern and western parts of our 
country. I recognize that there may be 
some legitimate cause and reason for 
developing public power in the Senator’s 
area of the United States, but I should 
like to ask the Senator whether it is his 
contention that until the St. Lawrence 
seaway is authorized it will be impos- 
sible to have any worth-while public- 
power developments in the New England 
section? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has con- 
structed dams for the development of 
power under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, if I am correctly informed; 
and under that clause the Government 
cannot construct dams for the develop- 
ment of power alone. The dams which 
have been constructed and have been 
used for the development of power have, 
I believe—all of them, down to the last 
one—been multiple-purpose dams. 

While the Senator is on his feet, I 
should like to remind him that his great 
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State of Idaho at one time joined with 
other States, I believe, and appropriated 
$2,000 apiece toward the development of 
the St. Lawrence. Idaho was the west- 
ernmost of those States, and South Caro- 
lina was the southernmost; but most of 
the Great Lakes States joined together 
at that time—Ohio, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Illinois, and so on—to bring about 
this development. It was vital then. 
If it had only been constructed then, we 
could now be deriving the full benefit 
of it. 

Mr. President, I am sorry I am taking 
up the time of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. WILEY. That is quite all right. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was to have only 15 
minutes, and I think perhaps I have used 
that much time already. 

But, Mr. President, I do not believe we 
could expect the North Central States to 
vote for the construction of a dam for 
the development of power for the North- 
east, when by a reasonable additional 
expenditure they could have access to the 
sea for the shipment of their grain and 
other products. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Certainly the Sen- 
ator from Vermont is not willing to have 
the power-project development delayed 
until the entire seaway project is au- 
thorized, is he? 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe that in an 
emergency the power project could be 
put into production in 2 years time—in 
an emergency. Under normal conditions 
it could not. Personally, I would be de- 
lighted to have the power development; 
but when the power was once developed, 
there would be a dam across the St. 
Lawrence River, and the navigation fa- 
cilities would be half-way completed. I 
believe it would be unwise and foolish 
and short-sighted for us to construct the 
power development alone. I believe that 
the people of the Senator’s State and 
the people of the other States west of 
the Ohio are entitled to have a new route 
for the transportation of their grain to 
the world markets. As a matter of fact, 
I have been informed by some of them 
that.this year, because of the transporta- 
tion shortage, they have had to hold 
their wheat until the price of wheat 
dropped 50 cents a bushel. 

Mr. DWORSHAKE. I have raised this 
question because I cannot justify mak- 
ing the power development inseparable 
from the transportation development. I 
do not think it is fair to contend that 
anyone who is opposed to the timeliness 
of this particular development should be 
charged with being unfriendly to power 
development in the New England area. 
I do not think that is a just charge. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would charge one who 
took that position with being very short- 
sighted, if he refused to vote for the 
completion of the transportation develop- 
ment along with the power development. 
The seaway part of this project is so 
closely tied to the power part that the 
construction that is required to complete 
the power phase would entail the comple- 
tion of a considerable portion of the sea- 
way. Navigable international water- 
ways cannot be dammed up without 
building locks and other navigation ad- 
juncts to the dam. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICE INVESTI- 
GATION OF WALLACE SUPPORTERS 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that if we wish to preserve our 
civil liberties, we must be devoted to 
them in connection with causes of which 
we do not approve. I shall bring to the 
attention of the Senate a news story and 
some correspondence dealing with the 
Wallace candidacy for the Presidency. 
I hope it is needless for me to say that 
I am not a supporter of that campaign. 

Under date of February 4, 1948, a story 
appeared in the Washington Daily News, 
the headline of which was as follows: 


Police here to probe Wallace’s supporters. 
The subheading is: 
D. C. cops probing Wallace supporters. 


The news story reads as follows: 


Washington police are planning to inves- 
tigate local supporters of Henry Wallace for 
Communist activities, the News learned to- 


day. 
Members of Lt. Harry C. Blackman’s 
special investigation squad, who have 


checked all “questionable” gatherings and 
organizations here since before the war, 
will probe into the political leanings of 
everyone attending recent organizing meet- 
ings of Wallace supporters here. 

Their investigation will include local 
members of Progressive Citizens of America, 
one of the principal national organizations 
backing the former Vice President and 
Cabinet officer for President. They also will 
look into such groups as Georgetown Pro- 
gressive Citizens Association, it was said. 

Police have devoted considerable time in 
recent months to their Red list; gathering 
names of people attending meetings—in- 
cluding persons who rally to protest the high 
cost of living or racial discrimination. 

The list includes the names of prominent 
Washington ministers, businessmen, labor 
leaders, public officials, and other respecta- 
ble citizens, many of whom have tradition- 
ally conservative political backgrounds. 

Names of speakers at “subversive” meet- 
ings and persons attending the meetings— 
with copies of speeches—are in the file. 

Police use the file to check the “loyalty” 
of pov-ential employees for public utilities 
and civil-service jobs. Though it is not open 
to the public, employers—in most cases— 
may check the names of prospective em- 
ployees against information in the police loy- 
alty file. 

The Red list also is open to the FBI. 


Under date of February 7, 1948, I wrote 
Commissioner Young of the District of 
Columbia as follows: 

Under date of February 4, 1948, the Wash- 
ington Daily News carried a story, a copy 
of which is attached hereto. I shall appre- 
ciate very much receiving prompt answers 
to the following questions. 


I then proceeded to propound to Com- 
missioner Young six questions, which I 
shall read in a moment. 

Under date of February 17, 1948, I re- 
ceived a letter from Commissioner Young 
in response to my inquiries. 

My first question was: 

Are the Washington police planning to in- 
vestigate all local supporters of Henry Wallace 
for Communist activities merely because they 
are supporters of Henry Wallace? If it is 
planned to investigate a lesser number than 
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all of the local Wallace supporters attending 
gatherings in his behalf, what will be the 
standards to distinguish between those to 
be and those not to be investigated? 


The answer is: 

No. The Washington police do not plan 
to investigate supporters of Henry Wallace 
as such, 


My second question was: 


Do the Washington police regard all gather- 
ings in behalf of Henry Wallace as question- 
able? If some of these gatherings are re- 
garded as questionable and some are not, 
what are the standards for making the 
distinctions? 


The answer to that question is: 


Gatherings in behalf of Henry Wallace are 
not considered as questionable. 


My third question was: 

Do the Washington police put upon their 
Red list all persons attending gatherings in 
behalf of Henry Wallace? If less than all 
such persons, what are the standards for 
making the distinction between inclusion and 
exclusion? 


The answer given is: 


Washington police do not list as Red per- 
sons who attend gatherings in behalf of 
Henry Wallace. 


My fourth question was: 


Do the Washington police include upon 
their Red list “persons who rally to protest 
the high cost of living or racial discrimina- 
tion”? 


The answer is: 
No. 


My fifth question was: 


Why do the Washington police include 
upon their Red list the names of prominent 
Washington ministers, businessmen, labor 
leaders, public Officials, and other respectable 
citizens, many of whom have traditionally 
conservative political backgrounds? 


I may mention at this point that I - 


was merely quoting the language of the 
news story. The answer is: 

Washington police do not list as Reds 
names of ministers, businessmen, labor lead- 
ers as reported by the Washington Daily 
News. 


My sixth question was: 

Does the “file” referred to in the second 
from the last paragraph of the story include 
names of local supporters of Henry Wallace 
merely because they are his supporters? 


The answer to that question is: 

Washington police files do not include 
names of any Wallace supporters for the 
reason they are Wallace supporters. 


Mr. President, I regard the answers 
of Commissioner Young as very gratify- 
ing. I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the REcorD immediately following my 
remarks the correspondence with Com- 
missioner Young. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

FEBruary 7, 1948. 
Hon. JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG, 
Commissioner, District of Columbia, 
District Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER: Under date of Febru- 
ary 4, 1948, the Washington Daily News car- 
ried a story, a copy of which is attached 
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hereto. I shall appreciate very much re- 
ceiving prompt answers to the following 
questions: 

1. Are the Washington police planning to 
investigate all local supporters of Henry 
Wallace for Communist activities merely be- 
cause they are supporters of Henry Wallace? 
If it is planned to investigate a lesser num- 
ber than all of the local Wallace supporters 
attending the gatherings in his behalf, what 
will be the standards to distinguish between 
those to be and those not to be investigated? 

2. Do the Washington police regard all 
gatherings in behalf of Henry Wallace as 
questionable? If some of these gatherings 
are regarded as questionable and some are 
not, what are the standards for making the 
distinctions? 

8. Do the Washington police put upon 
their Red list all persons attending gather- 
ings in behalf of Henry Wallace? If less 
than all such persons, what are the standards 
for making the distinction between inclu- 
sion and exclusion? 

4. Do the Washington police include upon 
their Red list persons who rally to protest 
the high cost of living or racial discrimina- 
tion? 

5. Why do the Washington police include 
upon their Red list the names of prominent 
Washington ministers, businessmen, labor 
leaders, public officials, and other respect- 
able citizens, many of whom have tradition- 
ally conservative political backgrounds? 

6. Does the file referred to in the second 
from the last paragraph of the story include 
names of local supporters of Henry Wallace 
merely because they are his supporters? 

With very best regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
EUGENE D. MILLIKIN. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., February 17, 1948. 
Hon. EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MILLIKIN: I have today re- 
ceived information from Maj. Robert J. Bar- 
rett which, I feel, will answer the questions 
you submitted to me in your letter of Feb- 
ruary 7. 

First, permit me to say that the story car- 
ried in the Washington Daily News captioned 
“D. C. cops probing Wallace supporters,” was 
without foundation. I am assured by Major 
Barrett the statement that the political lean- 
ings of persons attending meetings of Wal- 
lace supporters were to be investigated is not 
true. 

The Metropolitan Police Department does 
not investigate any political group. It might 
happen that persons of any group would be 
the subject of an investigation, but not be- 
cause of political leanings. , 

The following answers are submitted to 
the questions listed in your letter: 

1. No. The Washington police do not plan 
to investigate supporters of Henry Wallace 
as such. 

2. Gatherihgs in behalf of Henry Wallace 
are not considered as “questionable.” 

3. Washington police do not list as Red 
persons who attend gatherings in behalf of 
Henry Wallace. 

4. No. 

5. Washington police do not have listed 
as Reds names of ministers, businessmen, la- 
bor leaders, as reported by the Washington 
Daily News. 

6. Washington police files do not include 
names of Henry Wallace supporters for the 
reason they are Wallace supporters. 

Trusting that this will give you the in- 
formation you desire, and with kindest per- 
sonal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG, 
President, Board of Commissioners. 
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MEETING OF COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts does not have the floor. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Either the Senator from Massachusetts 
or the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, to either 
of those Senators I address a very perti- 
nent question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
either of the Senators yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire? 

Mr. TOBEY. In the absence of yield- 
ing, the question is addressed to the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement, 
the Chair cannot, between the hours of 
12 and 4 o’clock, recognize any Senator 
except the two Senators who control the 
time in the debate. 

Mr. TOBEY. If the Chair does not 
know whom to recognize—— 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I have 
a very important request to propound to 
the Chair. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce may meet 
at 3 o’clock, in important session. 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Without objection, the order is made. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 111), 
approving the agreement between the 
United States and Canada relating to 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin 
with the exception of certain provisions 
thereof. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MaktTIn]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the St. Lawrence water- 
way, but I shall not take the time of the 
Senate to discuss the merits of the proj- 
ect. It seems to me this is not an op- 
portune time for America to initiate any 
new projects. A world-wide situation 
exists that will require the financing pos- 
sibly of a large armed force. There are 
Christian charities and rehabilitations 
all over the world to be taken care of. 
Those commitments are already so large 
that it is most difficult for the American 
people to comprehend them. Until we 
may have a full realization of how large 
our commitments will be, it seems to me 
the proper time has not arrived when 
we should undertake any further proj- 
ects. 

It has been my experience in public 
business that the actual cost of a proj- 
ect is always very much larger than the 
engineers’ estimates indicate. I feel 
that the actual cost of the St. Lawrence 
waterway will be much larger than the 
estimates, but, even-at the present esti- 
mated cost, the amount of money in- 
volved is so great that it should have very 
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careful consideration, not only by Con- 
gress but by the American people, who 
ought to understand the full. import of 


the undertaking. From that standpoint 
alone I would oppose the agreement at 
the present time. 

The seaway has also been discussed 
from the standpoint of national defense. 
Personally I am fearful that instead of 
improving the national defense, it might 
prove detrimental to it. Any transpor- 
tation facility that is not open the year 
around is not a good national defense 
facility. For that reason also I would 
oppose the project. 

To save the time of the Senate, I shall 
not enter further into the merits or de- 
merits of the proposal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is awaiting the pleasure of the two 
Senators who have control of the time. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has yielded to 
five Senators and thinks it is now the 
turn of the Senator from Wisconsin to 
do some yielding. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If no Senator is ready 
to proceed, I should like to bring up the 
urgent deficiency bill and temporarily 
have the St. Lawrence seaway measure 
laid aside. I do not want to interrupt, 
but the appropriation bill must be acted 
on today. 

Mr. LODGE. So far as the Senator 
from Massachusetts is concerned, that 
would be entirely agreeable if he may 
have 15 minutes later on in the after- 
noon. So far as he is concerned, he will 
not need any further time until 3:30. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 5525, the so-called 
urgent deficiency bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should 
like the Senator from New Hampshire to 
modify his request so that it will be un- 
derstood that at~3:30 the Senate will 
revert to the St. Lawrence seaway meas- 
ure, at which time the Senator from 
Wisconsin and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will again operate under the 
agreement in force at the present time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Any 
Senator can call for the regular order at 
any time to bring back the basic unani- 
mous-consent agreement of the day. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to know what the request is. I do 
not feel that it would be fair to Senators 
who are expecting to speak on our side 
of the issue to have their time taken from 
them. It so happens that they are at 
lunch or at committee meetings. If the 
Senator from New Hampshire will teli 
me how much time he expects to utilize 
on his proposal, whatever it is, I will 
appreciate it. 


Mr. BRIDGES. It is the urgent defi- 


ciency bill, certain items in which are 
vital to the conduct of a number of 
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Government departments. I do not 
think any controversial issues are in- 
volved. There may possibly be one. If 
any Member is ready to proceed on the 
unfinished business I will withdraw my 
request. 

Mr. WILEY. I do not want it to be 
understood that the consideration of the 
bill is in my time. If it is: the under- 
standing between the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] and myself 
that we yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Brinpces] 15 minutes, to 
be split equally, I am willing to agree. 
Otherwise, I think we shall have to 
proceed. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it the Senator’s sug- 
gestion that 15 minutes be yielded to the 
Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes; and that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. LopcE] 
take half and I take half of the time 
which will then remain. 

Mr. LODGE. I am willing to yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire for a 
half hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Hampshire will be 
recognized for 15 minutes, the time to be 
yielded equally by the Senator from Wis- 


-consin (Mr. Witry] and the Senator 


from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce]. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank both Sena- 
tors and renew my request for unani- 
mous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from New Hampshire? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
5525) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
that the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, and that it be read for 
amendment, the committee amendments 
to be first considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The clerk will 
state the amendments of the committee. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Legislative branch,” on page 2, 
after line 1, to insert: 

> SENATE 
OFFICE OF SERGEANT AT ARMS AND DOORKEEPER 

Notwithstanding the provisions of the act 
of May 10, 1916, as amended by the act of 
August 29, 1916, the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate is hereby authorized during the 


* Eightieth Congress to employ, whenever nec- 


essary, the services of Government employees 
for folding speeches and pamphlets at the 
prevailing rates provided by law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
after line 9, to insert: 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 

Expenses of inquiries and investigations: 
For an additional amount for expenses of in- 
quiries and investigations ordered by the 
Senate or conducted pursuant to section 134 
(a) of Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, including compensation for steno- 
graphic assistance of committees at such 
rates and in accordance with such regula- 
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tions as may be prescribed by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, but not ex- 
ceeding the rate of 25 cents per hundred 
words for the original transcript of reported 
matter, $300,000: Provided, That all vouchers 
for personal services chargeable to this or any 
other appropriation for this purpose shall 
be paid by the disbursing office of the Sen- 
ate: Provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be expended for per diem 
and subsistence expenses except in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Subsistence 
Expense Act of 1926, approved June 3, 1926, 
as amended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 4, 
after line 20, to insert: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 
Office of Defense Transportation 

Salaries and expenses: For an additional 
amount for “Salaries and expenses,” $31,000; 
and the limitation on traveling expenses 
under this head in the Supplemental Ap- 


propriation Act, 1948, is increased from 
“$50,000” to “$60,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Independent offices,” on page 5, 
after line 4, to insert: 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

Salaries and expenses: The limitation on 
travel expenses of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for the fiscal year 1948 is hereby 
increased from $1,430,000 to $2,430,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
after line 16, to insert: 

UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 

United States Maritime Commission: The 
operating receipts made available to the 
United States Maritime Commission by the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1948, for the purpose of carrying out oper- 
ating functions transferred to the Maritime 
Commission by section 202 of the Naval Ap- 
propriation Act, 1947, are continued avail- 
able from March 1 to April 1, 1948, for 
carrying out such functions as extended by 
Senate Joint Resolution 173, Eightieth 
Congress, “To continue until March 1, 1949, 
the authority of the Maritime Commission 
to sell, charter, and operate vessels, and for 
other purposes”: Provided, That the limita- 
tion under this head in the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1948, on the use 
of operating receipts for “Cost of placing 
vessels into reserve fleet,” is increased from 
“$5,500,000” to “$6,103,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of Agriculture,” 
on page 11, line 6, after “ “Insect investi- 
gations” ”, to insert “for sawfly investi- 
gations and”, and at the beginning of 
line 9, to strike out “$100,000” and insert 
“$115,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Diseases”, on page 11, line 17, 
after the word “diseases”, to strike out 
“$442,000” and insert “$420,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, 
after line 7, to insert: 

PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 
NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 

For an additional amount to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to carry out the pro- 
visions of the National School Lunch Act of 
June 4, 1946 (Public Law 396), $6,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are 
there any further amendments to the 
kill? 

Mr. BRIDGES. There are no other 
amendments, Mr. President. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee a ques- 
tion. On page 6, line 6, there is an item 
of $800,000. The item is in connection 
with the Federal Mediation and Concil- 
iation Service. I was given to under- 
stand by the chairman of the Mediation 
and Conciliation Service himself that 
there had been some misunderstanding 
in connection with a deficiency appro- 
priation in which $100,000 seems to be at 
stake. I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee if 
he knows anything about that matter. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York that 
the clerk of the committee informed me 
that after our committee had acted on 
the bill a request came in, but it was not 
until after hearings had been held and 
the bill reported to the Senate. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, in that con- 
nection, I should like to point out that I 
feel that there has been a misunder- 
standing, a very honest one, in which 
the matter of dates is involved. The 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service will run out of funds by the end 
of the fiscal year. It so happens that 
Mr. Ching is a businessman himself, of 
considerable standing in the country, 
and is very careful in the use of funds. 
He is distinctly worried about the ad- 
ditional $100,000 which is needed, and 
he fears that unless it is provided, he will 
have to lay off employees who are vitally 
needed at this particular time. 

As everyone knows, the country is now 
faced with a number of problems in the 
labor relations field in which the opera- 
tion of the Mediation and Conciliation 
Service is most vital. It occurs to me 
that it would be most unfortunate if we 
should pass legislation without provid- 
ing adequate appropriations for this im- 
portant purpose, when such action 
would be taken through a complete mis- 
understanding. For that reason I am 
wondering if the distinguished chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee would 
be willing to permit me to offer an 
amendment with the idea that it may be 
reconciled in conference. In other 
words, I should like to amend the item 
to read “$900,000” rather than “$800,- 
000.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, President, I thor- 
oughly agree with the Senator from 
New York. I think it is very important 
that we give Mr. Ching the full amount 
of money necessary to be used by the 
Mediation Service during the next 3 or 4 
months when there will be many labor 
controversies arising. I have an amend- 
ment which I should like to offer. 

Mr. IVES. Then, Mr. President, I 
shall withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. if it has already been of- 
fered—— 


will the 
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Mr, IVES. No; I have not yet offered 
it. « 

Mr. TAFT. I talked to Mr. Ching, who 
said that while he might be able to op- 
erate with $900,000 he thought he ought 
to have the $950,000 requested in the 
budget. That is the amount contained 
in my amendment. 

Mr. IVES. I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggested to him that 
the Senate or the House might cut the 
amount slightly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart]. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 6, line 6, it 
is proposed to strike out “$800,000” and 
to insert “$950,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there are no further amendments to be 
offered, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr, ERIDGES. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist on its amendments, request a 
conference with the House thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
Bripces, Mr. Brooxs, Mr. Gurney, Mr. 
Batt, Mr. McKeuiar, Mr. HayDeEn, and 
Mr. Russrtt conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witry!] and the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Lopez] for 
their courtesy in allowing the urgent de- 
ficiency bill to move forward. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 42) establishing 
the ceiling for expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1949 and for appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1949 to be expended in said 
fiscal year. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 111) ap- 
proving the agreement between the 
United States and Canada relating to the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin with the 
exception of certain provisions thereof. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I yield 
time to the distinguished junior Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has asked me to take 
2 or 3 minutes to summarize my position 
on the St. Lawrence seaway issue. 

I wish to mention the, two points I 
stated in my address in support of the is- 
sue a few days ago, namely, that I feel 
that the transportation needs of the 
country clearly support the necessity for 
the construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way; and second, that the need for maxi- 
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mum development of our power resources 
clearly supports it. 

I wish to reemphasize what I stated in 
my previous remarks, that I think it is 
clear from the record that there are some 
of us in the Senate, who represent no sec- 
tional interest, either pro or con, in re- 
gard to the St. Lawrence seaway, but in 
a@ very real sense represent what we sin- 
cerely believe to be a national point of 
view in regard to it. We think the proj- 
ect is in the national interest. 

Iam satisfied that, from the standpoint 
of the national interest, the St. Lawrence 
seaway should be built, and built imme- 
diately. I say immediately, because the 
only point I wish to add to the comments 
I made a few days ago is that it is my 
conviction that the St. Lawrence seaway 
is needed from the standpoint of national 
defense and national security, both in re- 
spect to its potential transportation fa- 
cilities and in respect to its potential 
power facilities. 

In regard to the latter I wish to add a 
special word of caution, because I think 
it is very important that the American 
people not be caught short in case of any 
great international emergency which may 
descend on us from the sky all of a sud- 
den. I hate to think of the situation we 
will be in, Mr. President, in case of an- 
other war, unless we are ready to meet 
the atomic energy needs of the war. TVA 
will not be sufficient; Grand Coulee will 
not be sufficient. Hanford will not be 
sufficient. I think we need to recognize 
that we are in an atomic age from now 
on forever. Essential in that age, it 
seems to me, is adequate protection from 
atomic warfare to the extent that we can 
build up protection against it. 

This means that I do not think we 
should waste precious time in putting off 
the steps necessary to build to the maxi- 
mum the power resources of this country, 
so vital to atomic defense. The record 
is perfectly clear that inherent in the 
St. Lawrence seaway is the development 
of new power resources. 

So, Mr. President, with these three 
points I have summarized my position 
on the St. Lawrence seaway, and as one 
who has no sectional interest in the sea- 
way controversy in the Senate, I wish to 
say that the national interest, in my 
judgment, dictates the adoption of the 
seaway joint resolution. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I inquire 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, if 
he will agree that we may now have a 
quorum call and split the time which 
will then remain? 

Mr. LODGE. That is agreeable to me. 

Mr. WILEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll, with the time 
divided. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 


Bushfield 
Butler 


Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 


Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Fulbright 
George 
Green 
Gurney 
Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
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Hickenlooper McKellar Russell 

Hill McMahon Saltonstall - 
Hoey Magnuson Sparkman 
Holland Malone Stennis 

Ives Martin Stewart 
Jenner Maybank Taft 
Johnson, Colo. Millikin Taylor 
Johnston, S.C. Moore ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Kem Mozse Thomas, Utah 
Kilgore Murray Thye 
Knowland Myers Tobey 
Langer O’Conor Umstead 
Lodge O’Daniel Vandenberg 
Lucas O'Mahoney Watkins 
McCarran Overton Wiley 
McCarthy Pepper Williams 
McClellan Reed Wilson 
McFariand Revercomb Young 
McGrath Robertson, Va. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. IvEs 
in the chair). Ejighty-nine Senators 
having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
REVERCOMB]). 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, the 
problems which arise out of the pending 
joint resolution, and the subject matter 
it covers, have been probed and studied 
and discussed here at great length; and 
in the closing hours of the debate I do 
not want to speak for a great length of 
time, but shall speak in summary on a 
few points bearing upon the subject. 

The legislative situation, as I under- 
stand it, is that a motion has been made 
to recommit the joint resolution to the 
committee. I speak in support of that 
motion. 

At the beginning of my remarks I wish 
to call attention to an editorial which 
appeared in a newspaper in my State, 
the Daily Mail, of Charleston, W. Va. 
That editorial impresses me as so fair, 
so considerate of both sides of the ques- 
tion, and so rfght in the conclusion which 
is reached that I ask the indulgence of 
the Senate that I may read it at this 
time, rather than merely place it in the 
REcorD. 

The title of the editorial is “On This 
Alone.” The editorial reads as follows: 

Supporters of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project have won assurance that it 
will be brought up for Senate consideration. 
Their proposal this time calls for the develop- 
ment of 2,200,000 horsepower in electric 
energy at the International Rapids section 
of the river and the improvement of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway to provide 
a continuous channel with a minimum depth 


of 27 feet. It is estimated that the cost will 
be $513,000,000. 


If I may digress from the editorial at 
that point, the figure given is a mistake 
as to the whole cost. It is correct as 
to the cost to this country. It is esti- 
mated that the cost to the United States 
will be approximately $513,000,000, as, 
stated, but the total cost will be in 
excess of $800,000,000. 

Continuing with the editorial: 

Perhaps, even at this price, the project 
represents an attractive investment. The 
answer to this question lies, however, in the 
answer to a great many other questions on 
which it is difficult, if not impossible, to get 
any agreement. Of what use, for example, 
would it be to provide New England with 
hydroelectric power if it dealt a heavy blow 
to West Virginia’s coal industry? And how 
much would it profit the Nation to provide 
an inland waterway to Duluth on Lake 
Superior if, as the Authority of the Port of 
New York estimates, it would wipe out 200,000 
jobs in the New York area. These questions, 
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only two of many, suggest that the St. Law- 
rence project poses a problem in national 
economy which is far more complex than its 
enthusiastic advocates are willing to admit. 
Locally, its benefits might prove substantial. 
Nationally, it might turn out to be an eco- 
nomic loss. 

In time it will probably be necessary to 
thresh out this problem and solve it in the 
national interest. The needs of one section 
must be balanced against the dangers to 
another. For the time being there is no com- 
pelling reason to push the matter and at least 
one good reason for passing it over. Any 
appropriation now, any attempt to begin con- 
struction would simply add to the sum of in- 
fiationary pressures which constitute this 
country’s major difficulty. Sound economic 
policy calls for a halt to all but the most 
essential public works. On this objection 
alone any proposal for development of the 
St. Lawrence should be ‘tabled for future 
consideration. 


I have read that editorial because its 
approach to this problem seems entirely 
fair, regardless of the view which may be 
taken by any Member of the Senate. 

Here I desire to insert as a part of my 
remarks an editorial from the New York 
Times of February 8, 1948, entitled “Tolls 
and the Seaway.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TOLLS AND THE SEAWAY 

In 1934 Army engineers predicted that a 
St. Lawrence seaway would carry a maximum 
annual tonnage of 27,000,000. The St. Law- 
rence survey report arrived at the closely 
similar result of 25,000,000. Last year the 
National St. Lawrence Association raised 


- these figures to 37,000,000. The discrepancies 


indicate that no one knows what the poten- 
tialities of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway 
are. Secretary Harriman has testified that 
the Department of Commerce “has not yet 
made a detailed analysis of potential traffic 
on the seaway.” Lt. Gen. R. A. Wheeler fur- 
nished the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Eightieth Congress with Army esti- 
mates of expected traffic—estimates which 
have been used to prove that the seaway can 
be made to pay for itself by levying tolls— 
but declines to be bound by them in the 
absence of “a thorough study of all prospec- 
tive traffic, the character and amount of ton- 
nage that would actually move under a toll 
system * * * and the actual net income 
from those tolls as compared with the as- 
sessed navigation costs.” In other words, all 
estimates of potential seaway traffic are lit- 
tle better than romantic hopes. 

Proponents and opponents of the seaway 
split on the issue of self-liquidation. Last 
year’s Senate joint resolution fixed a maxi- 
mum toll of $1.25 a short ton of “laden 
cargo” that would pass through the deep- 
water navigation works, with exemptions in 
the case of local or way or government traf- 
fic. Probably $1 would be the average cargo- 
ton toll. A study made by the Port of New 
York Authority indicates that the annual 
cost of maintaining and operating a chan- 
nel 27 feet deep, exclusive of power facilities, 
would be $20,000,000 annually to American 
taxpayers. There are not more than five and 
a half million tons of toll-paying traffic in 
sight, so that on the basis of a $l-a-ton 
average (Secretary Harriman thinks that 60 
cents a ton should be the maximum for 
grain, coal, petroleum, wood pulp, and ores), 
a belief in the possibility of self-liquidation 
seems mere day-dreaming. 

Costs, too, have risen since the St. Law- 
rence seaway was first seriously discussed in 
1921. Last year the Chief of Army engineers 


estimated the total cost of the work still 
to be done on the whole navigation and 
power project from Duluth to Montreal at 
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$674,707,000, of which $491,609,000 would be 
borne by the United States—an estimate 
that allows nothing for deepening channels 
of lake ports and providing adequate harbor 
basins. Every one of our great engineering 
projects out ran the estimates. The Welland 
Canal was to have been built for $70,000,000, 
but cost three times as much; the Chicago 
drainage canal cost not the estimated 
$16,000,000 hut $53,000,000; and the New 
York State barge canal cost $176,000,000 in- 
stead of the expected $53,000,000. If the 
seaway should be constructed, it would 
probably cost American taxpayers annually 
far more than $20,000,000 for fixed, operating 
and maintenance charges, so that the pros- 
pect of self-liquidation becomes more and 
more dubious. 

Congress would be well advised to proceed 
with caution. We need a more thorough- 
going study of engineering costs and poten- 
tial traffic than has been made before it can 
be asserted with confidence that a seaway 
can be made self-liquidating by levying tolls 
that shippers will pay. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. I have received a 
letter which has a very strong bearing 
on this question. It is from John L. Bo- 
gert, who is the associate editor of the 
Marine Journal. The letter is addressed 
to me under date of February 13. I will 
read at length from it because it deals 
directly with some of the points which 
have been advanced in this argument. 
I quote from the letter: 


No matter how much money is spent in 
deepening the harbors and channels of the 
Great Lakes, domestic freight rates will not 
be lowered by so much as a thin dime. 

Transportation costs on the Great Lakes 
are as low, or even lower, than anywhere else, 
and 19 feet is the limit of these cargo vessels. 

It is 876 miles from Ashtabula to Duluth. 
Coal is carried from Ashtabula to Duluth for 
45 cents per ton. That reduces to nearly 
half a mill per ton-mile, 

The average freight rate for all the rail- 
roads in the United States is 18 times as high 
as that—between 9 and 10 mills per ton-mile. 

At Montreal 1,000 bushels of grain can be 
transferred from vessel to vessel or to an 
elevator for $6.25, which means five-eighths 
of a cent per bushel. What is possible at 
Montreal is likewise possible at Ogdensburg, 
which is the end of deep water in the St. 
Lawrence. 

So grain can be carried in “lakers” from 
Chicago, Milwaukee, or Duluth to Ogdens- 
burg, there transferred to barges which can 
pass through the present locks, which are 
but 270 feet by 45 feet by 14 feet, and then 
transferred to ocean-going vessels at Mon- 
treal for 14% cents per bushel. 


The point is made that the present fa- 
cilities on the river and in the Lakes per- 
mit the transportation of products at far 
less cost and at a far lower rate than 
would be possible under the construction 
here proposed, taking into consideration 
the cost of the new construction. 

I continue to quote from the letter: 

The lowest toll charged at Panama is 75 
cents per ton, which is equivalent to 2 cents 
per bushel. What kind of a spectacle would 
this Nation present to the rest of the world 
if we spent half a billion dollars only to dis- 
cover that, on account of the tolls we had to 
collect, it cost more to ship grain by the 
improved seaway than it did before it was 
improved? 


The letter from which I have read is 
from an associate editor of the Marine 
Journal, published in the Temple Court 
Building, 5 Beekman Street, New York, 
a journal which was established in 1876, 
and one which is deeply and soundly 
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concerned with the waterways 
watercourses of this country. 

For my own part I cannot see for one 
moment how we can possibly justify this 
gigantic undertaking, either from an 
economic point of view or from the point 
of view of the well-being of the people 
of our country. 

To refresh the memory of Senators 
with regard to this proposal, let me 
briefly review what the project calls for. 
It is proposed that the channel of the 
St. Lawrence River, which runs between 
Canada and this country for part of the 
boundary line, be deepened to a minimum 
depth of 27 feet, that a series of locks 
and dams be constructed, and that 
changes be made in the connecting 
waterways of the Great Lakes. The 
waterway which it is proposed to extend 
and deepen is said to extend for a total 
distance of 2,687 miles. 'Those who favor 
this plan argue that the construction 
called for is the improvement and canal- 
ization of about 258 miles of waterway. 
They would make it look easy; but I 
wish to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the fact that the great Panama Canal 
is less than 41 miles in length. 

I have heard lengthy discussions on the 
floor of the Senate as to how important 
this proposed St. Lawrence seaway will 
be to the defenses of the United States; 
but when we consider the Panama Canal, 
which connects two oceans and is of im- 
mense value to commerce and to the 
defense of our Nation, obviously it can- 
not be denied that there is no compari- 
son between the national-defense value 
of that Canal and the national-defense 
value of the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
way, which would extend a watercourse 
into only a part of our Nation. Under 
plans which now are being considered, 
the Panama Canal may be made of 
greater service by the building of a new 
canal and waterway or by the deepening 
of the present canal to sea level, thus 
doing away with the present Panama 
locks and dams. That problem is being 
considered today in the administrative 
departments of government and by 
members of this legislative body. I sub- 
mit that it is far more important to have 
fast and adequate methods of water 
transportation between the Pacific and 
the Atlantic than it is to build this canal 
on the St. Lawrence River at gigantic 
cost, to serve only a small part of our 
country. 

The testimony submitted at the hear- 
ings conducted by the Senate committee 
and by the House committee shows that 
the cost factor alone would make the St. 
Lawrence project economically unsound 
and unfeasible. Some estimates at this 
time place the cost of the St. Lawrence 
project at well over a billion dollars. 

Last May, before the prices of mate- 
rials had reached their present peaks, 
the Army engineers estimated the cost of 
the St. Lawrence seaway at more than 
838,000,000. I believe that the amount 
fixed in May 1947 was $839,121,000, based 
on the cost estimates as of that date. Of 
that amount, Canada would be obligated 
to pay only $315,770,000, whereas there 
would be placed upon the United States a 
total obligation in the amount of $523,- 
531,000. Mr. President, there appears to 


and 
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exist in the minds of some Members of 
the Senate, as apparently it does in the 
minds of many of those in other places 
who represent us, the idea of constantly 
advocating having the United States 
carry the biggest part of the load under 
any agreement into which our country 
enters. Under the present proposal, 
Canada is to be credited with having al- 
ready spent $132,672,000 because she 
built the Welland Canal some years ago, 
and it would be a part of this transporta- 
tion chain. So Canada is to be given 
credit for that $132,000,000, upon her 
proportionate share of the $315,000,000, 
leaving Canada’s share of the cost at only 
$183,098,000. Under the cost estimates, 
the United States is to be given credit for 
only $31,742,000, as heretofore spent on 
improvements on the river and lake con- 
nections, leaving a balance of $481,609,- 
000, or almost half a billion dollars for 
this country to pay. In other words, 
I point out at this time that the cost 
burden is inequitably distributed, and 
this country again is asked to carry by 
far the greater part of the cost of a 
project. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
West. Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Nevada? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question at this point. On 
page 392 of the hearings held by the sub- 
committee of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee from May 28 to June 
20, 1947, I note the testimony of General 
Wheeler. I wish to read a short para- 
graph from his testimony: 

We have never made an exhaustive study 
of that kind— 


Mr. President, the general had been 
asked if he had made an economic study 
of the feasibility of this project— 
and I attempted to point out in my presen- 
tation a few minutes ago that such a study 
involves a great deal of field work and a cost 
that we feel has not been authorized for us 
to do. In making such a study we have to 
canvass the field-by-field contact and by 
questionnaires to find out the potential 
users; we have to study the boundaries of 
the area that would be economically affected, 
the nature of the water-adapted commerce, 
and the volume of it, which is a study that 
requires a long time. We estimate that such 
a study would take about a year to complete. 


Mr. President, I ask my friend the 
Senator from West Virginia if he knows 
whether the Army engineers have ever 
been requested to make such a study, 
which is customary in projects of this 
kind. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I will say to the 
Senator from Nevada that such a request 
with regard to this international seaway 
has not been made by any committee of 
which Iam amember. The able Senator 
from Nevada and I are members of the 
Public Works Committee, which deals 
with waterways within the boundaries of 
the United States but not with this inter- 
national seaway. In that connection our 
committee is in contact with the Army 
Corps of Engineers and with the able 
head of that organization, General 
Wheeler. I do not know whether such a 
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request ever has been made by some 
other committee. 

The statement called to my attention 
by the Senator from Nevada clearly in- 
dicates that the Chief of Army Engineers 
was reluctant to state a conclusion, be- 
cause he said an examination and a 
study which he thought necessary had 
not been made—a statement which in 
itself is a further argument that we are 
going too fast on this proposition, and 
that the resolution should be sent back 
to the committee. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I also note in the testi- 
mony at the hearings an answer by 
General Wheeler to a question by the 
chairman as to whether he would be in- 
clined to make such a survey. General 
Wheeler said: 

No, sir. We are short of money and short 
of people. We feel that we would need au- 
thority of Congress to make it, Senator 
Wier, for the reason that all of our surveys 
are specifically authorized by an act of Con- 
gress. And this has not been so authorized. 


I further ask the Senator from West 
Virginia whether it is customary in all 
cases, so far as he knows, to have such a 
detailed economic survey made by the 
Army engineers or by other competent 
authority. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It is very cus- 
tomary and, so far as I know, is prerequi- 
site to any construction upon the inland 
waterways of this country, that a thor- 
ough survey be made, and that after the 
survey has been made, and only after it 
has been made, the conclusion must be 
arrived at that the construction is 
justifiable. 

Mr. MALONE. Will the Senator fur- 
ther yield, Mr. President? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I note in the testimony 
of Mr. Harriman, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, when apparently he was answer- 
ing a question, the following statement: 

The Department— 


That is, the Department of Commerce— 
has not yet made a detailed analysis of po- 
tential traffic on the seaway in the light of 
these revised capacity estimates. Moreover, 
the Department has been able to make only 
very preliminary judgments concerning the 
effect of tolls on traffic which might use the 
waterway and the level of tolls which can be 
imposed. My subsequent comments on traf- 
fic which might use the seaway must ac- 
cordingly be considered only as very rough 
estimates rather than conclusions resulting 
from careful study. These limitations should 
be kept clearly in mind in appraising the 
estimates which are included in the table 
attached as an appendix to my statement. 


Mr. President, if the Senator will fur- 
ther yield, let me say I am perturbed to 
have to cast my vote on this important 
question at this time without the neces- 
sary detailed economic surveys, since the 
project is very important to the States 
in the Northeast, according to several of 
my distinguished colleagues from that 
area; and of course it is well known that 
I am committed, and have been for over 
20 years, to the development of the type 
of projects which are well established 
Federal policy through congressional 
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action over a period of 40 or 50 years, 
These types of projects include any navi- 
gation or flood-control project expendi- 
tures to be borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment, without expense to the citizens of 
the States involved, when it is clearly 
shown that the benefits are about equal 
to or greater than the costs. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, let 
me interrupt the Senator at this point, 
if he will permit me to do so, to say that 
I have learned to know quite well the 
attitude of the Senator from Nevada and 
how forward looking he is and how ag- 
gressive he is in regard to the construc- 
tion of public works and other public 
improvements which will improve the liv- 
ing and the progress of this country. 
But I have always found likewise that 
the Senator insists that they be upon a 
sound basis. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank my colleague 
from West Virginia. I would further 
say that I am unqualifiedly on record as 
favoring the long-established policy of 
the construction of reclamation projects 
where the cost can be returned over a 
period of years without interest. This 
has been a 45-year policy of the Con- 
gress, when costs and benefits have been 
thoroughly investigated and the esti- 
mates of the Bureau of Reclamation have 
shown that the costs would be returned 
over a designated period of years. 
Further, on commercial projects, such as 
the production of power and other sal- 
able products, when that part of a proj- 
ect can return the money plus interest 
over a stated period, I have no hesitancy 
in saying that I favor the construction of 
such projects where their extraordinary 
size, slow returns, or their multiple- 
purpose character make them unsuitable 
for private investments. 

That is what perturbs me now when 
I realize we are faced with an immedi- 
ate decision and that no investigation 
has been made by the customary agency, 
the Army engineers, and in addition, the 
investigation by the Department of Com- 
merce, which agency ordinarily takes lit- 
tle interest in such projects, has been 
only “a very rough estimate,” to quote 
the Secretary’s own words. The Secre- 
tary, whose record is not impressive in 
this field, says frankly in his final report 
of November 1947 that he had insufficient 
personnel and time in order to make a 
reliable study. If my esteemed colleague 
from West Virginia could throw any 
light on the matter or furnish any 
further authentic data not mentioned in 
the hearings, it might be very helpful. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I shall yield in a 
moment. I am also admonished that 
our time is limited, and that the Senator 
from Wisconsin probably will want to 
speak in his own time, eventually. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin desire to speak 
in his own time? 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for 1 minute in my time? 

Mr. REVERCO . Inamoment. I 
shall yield for that 1 minute on the Sen- 
ator’s time, as soon as I reply to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia declines to yield, 
temporarily. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I do not know of 
any further plans being undertaken than 
the plans set forth in the record, which 
were called to my attention by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. I think his point is 
well taken. It appears throughout the 
record that there is not sufficient infor- 
mation, that surveys have not been com- 
pleted. When the Chief of Engineers of 
the United States Army, who has charge 
of construction and who would have 
charge of it from the actual engineering 
viewpoint on behalf of our country, when 
he comes before the committee and says 
that such a survey has not been made, 
and that they are not yet prepared to 
make such a survey, I am thoroughly im- 
pressed with the fact that we are pro- 
ceeding a little too hastily. Even if it 
should ever be justified, we certainly have 
not at this time reached the point of 
showing any justification. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin, in his own time. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I know 
of no other altercation in the Senate, so 
to speak, that indicates how totally ig- 
norant the Senators are of the facts in 
the case. The undisputed evidence is 
that the Secretary of Commerce in No- 
vember 1947 filed a complete report, 
showing in detail the income that would 
be derived from commerce. That report 
is in the record. The Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Senator who is now ad- 
dressing the Senate filed in the record 
over the years excerpts from reports by 
the Corps of Engineers relative to the 
matter. I conclude my remarks by say- 
ing that the Corps of Engineers was re- 
quested by the Government to estimate 
the cost of the project. They did so. 
The distinguished Senator from the 
South {Mr. Overton] brought to the at- 
tention of the Senate in the opening days 
of the debate the fact that in 1941 the 
Secretary of Commerce had filed his re- 
port. But in November 1947, after the 
hearings had been concluded, as stated 
by the distinguished Senator from the 
West, the Secretary of Commerce filed 
his report. I hand that report to the 
Senator. It is already in the record, and 
I may say that one of the Senators is at 
present studying the report. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In just a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia declines to yield 
at this time. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that when reference is made to ignorance 
of this, that, or the other figure I read 
from the record itself. The record states 
the facts and refutes any such charge. 
The testimony relates to a survey as to 
the amount of traffic that would pass 
through the canal. Certainly no one can 
soundly charge the Chief of Engineers of 
the Army with being ignorant. Let us see 
what he says about it. His testimony was 
quoted a few moments ago. The Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin himself asked this 
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question of the Chief of the United States 
Army Engineer Corps: 

I am informed now that Secretary Harri- 
man will testify to traffic possibilities, I 
would like you to submit to the committee in 
writing your views on the type of commodi- 
ties and amounts that may move over the 
seaway. 

General WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator WILEY. Can you do that? 


General Wheeler answered as follows: 

We have never made an exhaustive study 
of that kind, Mr. Coleman, and I attempted 
to point out in my presentation a few 
minutes ago that such a study involves a 
great deal of field work and a cost that we 
feel has not been authorized for us to do. 
In making such a study we have to canvass 
the field by field contact and by question- 
naires to find out the potential users; we 
have to study the boundaries of the area that 
would be economically affected, the nature of 
the water-adapted commerce, and the volume 
of it, which is a study that requires a long 
time. We estimate that such a study would 
take about a year to complete. 


The statement is there made by the 
Chief of Engineers that he is in no po- 
sition to give an answer upon the ques- 
tion until such a study is made, and that 
it would take a year to complete it. I 
feel that that statement by the Chief of 
Engineers, a great engineer, can be ac- 
cepted at its full value, as it appears in 
the record. There is nothing of igno- 
rance here. There is solid fact. That is 
the printed record before us. But one 
conclusion can be drawn, that he would 
not give an estimate. He says he could 
not give an estimate until a survey should 
be made. We know that that survey has 
not been made, because it would take a 
year to do it. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, wil' the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. These few remarks I 
may make are not in the nature of an ar- 
gument with my distinguished colleague 
from Wisconsin. I am merely endeavor- 
ing to secure further information upon 
which to base a decision on a questicn 
about which I am honestly undecided. 
The report made by the Department of 
Commerce, in its preface, states as fol- 
lows: 

It is the purpose of this study, in view of 
the widespread interest in the pending leg- 
islation, to make an economic appraisal of 
the transportation phases of the project, 
with particular reference to potential traffic 
and the possible toll revenue which might be 
derived from it. Limited time and staff have 
not permitted undertaking a study of the 
potential traffic for all commodities. A 
fairly accurate picture of the total traffic 
volume which might utilize the waterway 
may, however, be derived from a study of a 
few bulk commodities, which it is antici- 
pated will furnish the major share of the 
traffic. Accordingly, the study has been re- 
stricted to an investigation of potential 
traffic in iron ore, grain, coal, and petroleum, 


I further submit that the data seem 
to be incomplete. Therefore it would 
seem to me that the thing to do would 
be to cause the customary study to be 
made for the benefit of the Congress. It 
would require approximately a year. 
When the Senate returns next year the 
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study can be ready for us. That would 
be my conclusion at the present moment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
want to say that the attitude of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada is a very fair one. We 
are considering a motion to recommit 
the resolution to the committee for fur- 
ther study. I am very glad that he has 
called the part of the record to our at- 
tention in which it is indicated that Gen- 
eral Wheeler, the Chief of the Corps of 
Engineers, has pointed out the necessity 
of a very careful study and survey before 
he can make any answer to the question 
of whether the project would be justi- 
fiable. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Iam very glad to 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from West Virginia has stated 
that it is customary for the Army engi- 
neers to make preliminary examinations 
and surveys, and that he thought they 
would adhere to that custom in this in- 
stance. It is my recollection that the 
law requires such a preliminary survey; 
but the engineers cannot make such pre- 
liminary surveys and examinations with- 
out being authorized by the Congress. 
Therefore if a preliminary survey and 
examination is to be made I suggest to 
the able Senator from Wisconsin that 
he prepare a bill authorizing the Army 
engineers to make such a preliminary 
examination and survey. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Iam glad to have 


that statement from the able Senator 


from Louisiana. I recognize him as an 
authority on the improvement of rivers 
and harbors, with which subject he has 
dealt for years. He strengthens our po- 
sition when he calls to our attention the 
fact that the law requires a preliminary 
survey and examination. Such a sur- 
vey has not been made. I know of no 
stronger ground on which we may ask 
for the recommittal of the resolution to 
the committee. 

Mr. President, I shall not consume fur- 
ther time on this subject. It has been 
pointed out, first, that we are not ready 
or prepared to go ahead with the con- 
struction of the project; second, the cost 
factor is too great and it is economically 
unsound; third, it does not give to this 
country the advantages which it seems 
to me we are entitled to receive for such 
an expenditure of money. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I feel that the motion 
sheuld be sustained and that the reso- 
lution should be returned to the commit- 
tee for further study. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, there 
now exists a great waterway between 
Canada and the United States. It is 
undeveloped and cannot be used at pres- 
ent to its full capacity. The Senate has 
before it the question of whether the 
United States should approve a contract 
which would develop the waterway for 
the benefit not only of the United States 
and of Canada, but of the rest of the 
world. 

We are hearing arguments in 1948 that 
we should send the resolution back to 
the committee in order to have a further 
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study of the subject. Let me say, Mr. 
President, that the subject has been be- 
fore the Senate since 1895. In Septem- 
ber 1895, 53 years ago, the Inland Deep- 
water Association met at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and discussed the practicability 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. Following 
that meeting the President of the United 
States and the Government of Canada 
appointed a Deepwaterway Commission 
which was directed to report on all pos- 
sible waterways which might connect 
the Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean. 
The report of that commission was sub- 
mitted to the President of the United 
States on January 8, 1897, 51 years ago. 
Yet we are today discussing whether the 
matter should be sent back to the com- 
mittee for further study. 

There are several ways in which a bill 
can be killed in the Senate. One of the 
milder ways, which still means death, is 
to recommit it to the committee. We 
have heard many arguments from day 
to day: When the question comes up as 
to what the Chiefs of Staff have said in 
regard to the project being a national- 
defense item we are confronted with the 
suggestion that if it became a reality 
and constituted an element in the de- 
fense of America, one atomic bomb would 
put it out of commission. Are we living 
in an age, Mr. President, when we fear to 
have a national defense because it may 
be destroyed by an enemy? 

I think the day has come when we 
must have vision, when we must build 
America as a sound and a great Nation, 
realizing that the greatest strength and 
the greatest defense in the world would 
be to make this Nation strong internally. 
When we attempt to construct this 
waterway, with its attendant electric- 
power facilities, we shall be strengthen- 
ing the very heart of America, which is 
the Midwest. When we have a sound 
heart in America we shall have a sound 
America. 

On Monday we expect to consider a 
resolution providing for the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe. Why? Because we 
want Europe to be a strong community 
in the world, and in order that trade 
may be increased. Yet, today it is said 
that the resolution which provides for 
one of the great arteries of such trade 
should be recommitted to the committee, 
so that it may be killed in that manner. 
Mr. President, if we will visualize this 
great project and the benefit it will be 
to the United States, we will not send 
the joint resolution back to the com- 
mittee. We will stand up and be 
counted. We will be men of vision. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the motion to recommit. I 
regret that my investigation into the 
record on this subject requires me to 
take that position. I am one who.sup- 
ports public works, who believes in 
waterway development, and who believes 
in the development of hydroelectric pow- 
er to as great an extent as that power 
can be developed by private or by public 
means. 

I should prefer to be standing here 
now supporting the joint resolution itself 
and opposing the motion- to recommit. 
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I rise only in support of the motion to 
recommit because I cannot satisfy my- 
self that that thing has been done which 
should have been done in order that the 
Members of this body might cast their 
votes with all the knowledge available 
to them which should have been made 
available. 

Mr. President, since 1902 there has 
been a requirement of law that all water- 
way improvements for navigation, either 
of rivers or harbors, should be examined 
as to feasibility first, and then as to eco- 
nomic justification. Until 1936 there 
was no statute which required economic 
justification as a condition precedent to 
authorization or appropriation, but an 
examination was required to be made, 
and the information made available. 

In 1936, for the first time, I believe, in 
the Flood Control Act, there was a re- 
quirement that the justification be made, 
and that there must be at least an 
equality between benefits and costs in 
order that a favorable report on a project 
might be made. 

Mr. President, I frankly say to the 
Senate that I have not had the hours 
necessary fully to follow all the debate 
that has been had on this matter since 
it was brought before the Senate in the 
current session. I have had to rely for 
my information upon the report of the 
hearings. I have done my best to ac- 
quaint myself, at least generally, with 
the contents of the hearings, and in care- 
ful detail with those matters in the hear- 
ings which seemed to me to be of major 
value in determining the question here 
presented. 

‘rom the hearings I was unable to de- 
termine what was the basis for the claim 
of economic justification with reference 
to the St. Lawrence seaway. I read the 
testimony that was there in the form of 
generalized statements. I overlooked the 
fact that the Senator from Wisconsin 
had earlier in the debate presented what 
the proponents say is an economic justi- 
fication in writing from the Department 
of Commerce. I did know that the De- 
partment of Commerce had been direct- 
ed in 1941 to make a survey of that char- 
acter. I did not have access to the survey 
and report until this afternoon. 

Even so, Mr. President, that in itself 
would not have been sufficient to place 
me in the position in which I now stand, 
had the record indicated or the fact been 
that the committee which has studied 
this matter had access to the report it- 
self, and had examined those who were 
responsible for the report, so that we in 
the Senate might now have the conclu- 
sions of a committee of our own member- 
ship as to the value which might attach 
to the report. 

I recall, Mr. President, that when I was 
a member of the Committee on Com- 
merce, prior to the congressional reor- 
ganization, that committee spent not 
Only hours, but days, interrogating 
representatives of the Corps of Army 
Engineers, not as to whether they had 
reached a favorable decision on a project, 
but as to the factors upon which their 
decision was based, going by the hour 
into meticulous detail. 

Mr. President, had the Committee on 
Foreign Relations had the opportunity to 
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do that, and had it brought that infor- 
mation in, we would have been in a much 
better position to make up our minds, 

If the pending motion shall prevail, 
Mr. President, and the joint resolution 
go back to the committee, I hope the par- 
ticular matter I have suggested may be 
studied, and if that examination can he 
gone into in detail, we may get the joint 
resolution back at this session of the 
Congress with complete information 
upon which every Member of the Senate 
can make a considered decision. 

I shall support the motion to recom- 
mit, for the reasons I have stated. 

Mr. LODGE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. LODGE. How much time is left 
to the Senator from Wisconsin, and how 
much to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has 40 minutes left, 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 15 
minutes. That does not quite check. 
The Chair is sure the Senator from Wis- 
consin will be generous. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WILEY. Does the Senator wish 
to put something in the Recorp? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes. 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the 
freight traffic committee of the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce recently 
reaffirmed its position as opposed to the 
proposed development of power and sea- 
way facilities as provided in the measure 
which is now before the Senate. The 
freight traffic committee reported to the 
board of directors of the chamber, and 
both the committee and the board were 
unanimous in their opposition. 

I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point in the RecorpD, as a part of my 
remarks, there be printed the letter of 
James H. Greene, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce, together with a resolution adopted 
by the freight traffic committee of the 
chamber, both of which indicate the rea- 
sons why the chamber is opposed to the 
St. Lawrence project. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I think 
the request should have been made to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. But I am 
glad to yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the time 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
consumed may be charged to my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will 
be so recorded. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





THE CHAMBER OF 
CoMMERCE OF PITTSBURGH, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 2, 1948. 
Subject: Senate Joint Resolution 111, St. 
Lawrence project. 
Hon. Francis J. MYErs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Myers: This will confirm 
telegram sent you today which reads as 
follows: 

“The Pittsburgh chamber has again re- 
affirmed opposition to the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect, now before the Senate in Senate Joint 
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Resolution 111. Copy of report being sent 
by mail. Your vote against measure respect- 
fully urged.” 

With respect thereto, a copy of the report 
and resolution of our freight traffic com- 
mittee is attached hereto. It recommended 
that the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 
again reaffirm its position as opposed to the 
proposed development of power and seaway 
facilities as contained in the instant meas- 
ure now being debated in the Senate. 

The board of directors, at a meeting held 
on January 30, 1948, approved the recom- 
mendation. Both the committee and the 
board actions were unanimous. 

Your consideration and vote against pas- 
sage of Senate Joint Resolution No. 111 are 
respectfully urged. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES H, GREENE, 
Executive Vice President. 
JANUARY 27, 1948. 
Subject: St. Lawrence power and waterway 
project. 
To the Members, Board of Directors, Chamber 
of Commerce of Pittsburgh 

GENTLEMEN: The proposed United States- 
Canadian agreement to provide for the con- 
struction of power and waterway facilities on 
the St. Lawrence River is again before Con- 
gress. Joint resolutions were introduced in 
both the Senate and House of Representatives 
during the first session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress. These measures include an added 
feature; namely, that the project may be 
made self-liquidating, but the details with 
respect to the system of tolls are to be the 
subject of further negotiations with Canada 
during the period of construction. They are: 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 111, intro- 
duced by Senator VaNprenserc, of Michigan, 
for himself and several other Senators. 

House Joint Resolution No. 192, introduced 
by Representative Donprro, of Michigan. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
completed hearings in 1947 and submitted 
its report on January 7, 1948, in favor of 
passage by a vote of 9 to 4. A minority re- 
port in opposition was also filed. Debate 
has been scheduled for the week beginning 
January 26, 1948. 

The House Public Works Committee held 
partial hearings during July 1947, and has 
announced that further hearings are to be 
scheduled at an early date. 

Your Freight Traffic Committee for several 
months past has given consideration to the 
self-liquidating feature of the instant meas- 
ures, as well as to other conditions alleged 
to have changed since the matter was pre- 
viously considered by Congress. 

The Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce is 
on record in opposition to the St. Lawrence 
project by resolutions of February 6, 1934, 
and December 27, 1938, which were reaffirmed 
on February 9, 1940, June 6, 1941, and Decem- 
ber 30, 1943. 

In connection therewith, your Freight 
Traffic Committee respectfully submits the 
following resolution and recommends its 
adoption: 

“Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce 
of Pittsburgh reaffirm its prior actions in 
opposition to legislation proposing the ap- 
proval of the United States-Canadian agree- 
ment to provide for construction of power 
and waterway facilities on the St. Lawrence 
River for the following reasons: 

“1. That Senate Joint Resolution 111 and 
House Joint Resolution 192 do not provide 
for a definite and adequate survey of antici- 
pated traffic for the seaway to be made prior 
to authorizing construction, which would 
make available to the public information as 
to whether or not toll revenues would be 
sufficient to make the project self-liquidating 
and therefore economically justified; 

“2. That the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should be directed to make such a 
traffic survey and submit a report, further 
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consideration of the said resolutions to be 
deferred until such report is completed and 
made public; 

“3. That the costs oi construction of such 
works have greatly increased and immediate 
approval of a project of such magnitude will 
tend to encourage further increases in labor 
and material costs; 

“4, That the harmful effects upon the pub- 
lic interest generally would offset the alleged 
benefits which may accrue to the limited 
area in the Great Lakes region even though 
the project could be made self-liquidating; 
and specifically 

“5. That the Pittsburgh district and west- 
ern Pennsylvania are among the regions 
which will be harmfully affected, by the loss 
of markets for bituminous coal, loss of freight 
traffic to the railroads, loss of employment 
in these fields, and the loss of present and 
prospective industrial enterprises to the area 
on or adjacent to the St. Lawrence; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies hereof be sent to 
the President of the United States and the 
Senators from Pennsylvania and the Repre- 
sentatives from the Pittsburgh district.” 
Respectfully submitted. 

FREIGHT TRAFFIC COMMITTEE. 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, has 
participated in engineering studies of 
the St. Lawrence development over the 
period from World War I continuing 
down to date. I wish to have inserted in 
the body of the Recorp a summary of the 
recommendations made by the Chief of 
Engineers and other officers of the Corps 
of Engineers, bearing directly upon these 
engineering studies of the St. Lawrence 
project. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


A SUMMARY OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS AND 
TESTIMONY AS TO THE ECONOMIC JUSTIFICA- 
TION OF THE GREAT LAKES-—ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAwAY BY OFFICERS OF THE CorPs OF EN- 
GINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY 


(Presented by the Power Authority of the 
State of New York, Gen. Francis B. Wilby, 
chairman, at public hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, United States 
House of Representatives, July 16, 1947, in 
support of the St. Lawrence project resolu- 
tion, H. J. Res. 192) 


PARTICIPATION BY THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
UNITEP STATES ARMY, IN SURVEYS AND RE- 
PORTS ON THE ST. LAWRENCE DEVELOPMENT 


Dual-purpose development of the St. Law- 
rence River for both power and navigation 
has been approved by the Chief of Engineers 
and by officers of the Corps of Engineers as- 
signed to submit reports and recommenda- 
tions on the project over the period from 
World War I continuing through World 
War Il. 

Estimates of costs of construction of the 
entire development, and estimates on capac- 
ity, traffic, and ratio of benefits to costs of 
the navigation project, have been submitted 
by the Corps of Engineers to congressional 
committees, and to other governmental 
agencies in numerous reports filed over the 
past 25 years. 

The project now pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States (Senate) is pro- 
vided for by the United States-Canadian 
agreement of March 19, 1941, as approved, 
with amendments which do not affect the 
agreed type of project works, by Senate Joint 
Resolution 111 and House Joint Resolution 
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192, Eightieth Congress, first session, both 
introduced on May 9, 1947. 

In its preliminary article, the agreement 
of 1941 defines the proposed deep water- 
way as a project that will mean “adequate 
provision for navigation requiring a control- 
ling channel depth of 27 feet with a depth 
of 30 feet over lock sills, from the head of 
the Great Lakes to Montreal Harbor via 
the Great Lakes System and St. Lawrence 
River, in general accordance with the speci- 
fications set forth in the Report of the Joint 
Board of Engineers, dated November 16, 1925.” 

The pending project differs from the proj- 
ect recommended in the 1926 report chiefly 
in the fact that a single-stage power devel- 
opment has been substituted for a two-stage 
power development in the International 
Rapids section on the New York-Ontario 
frontier. Outside this section, the pending 
project calls for construction of navigation 

_works ‘enerally in accordance with the plans 
recommended by the Joint Board in 1926, 
allowing for the very substantial improve- 
ments already made by both countries since 
1926, which will form essential parts of the 
completed seaway. Such works include the 
Welland Canal, completed by Canada in 1932, 
and the MacArthur Lock, completed by the 
United States at the Sault Ste. Marie in 
1943. 

Because of the improvements already made 
by both countries since 1926, estimates of 
the cost to complete the project made in 
1926 and in 1947 are not comparable. De- 
tailed estimates covering costs of the proj- 
ect now under consideration were submitted 
to a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations on June 13, 1947, by 
Lt. Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler, Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army. The purpose 
of the present memorandum is to present 
a-‘summary of the various reports and recom- 
mendations submitted by the Corps of En- 


gineers, giving the Corps’ findings down to 
date as to capacity, traffic, and ratio of bene- 
fits to costs of the seaway project. 


PRINCIPAL REPORTS AND PERSONNEL OF THE 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS ENGAGED IN SURVEYS OF 
THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT 


The principal reports and surveys on the 
St. Lawrence project, in which officers of the 
corps have been engaged, from 1921 to 1947, 
inclusive, are as follows: 


Wooten-Bowden report, June 24, 1921 


A report was submitted by the joint engi- 
neering board to the International Joint 
Commission June 24, 1921. 

The board consisted of Col. William P, 
Wooten, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, and W. A. Bowden, chief engineer, 
department of railways and canals, Domin- 
ion of Canada, and their staffs. 

In its report the board found that physi- 
cal conditions on the St. Lawrence River “are 
favorable for improvements in navigation 
which will be permanent and will have very 
low upkeep costs” and recommended ‘“‘com- 
bined development for navigation and power 
of the rapids section on the international 
boundary.” 

The International Joint Commission, in its 
report December 19, 1921, approved the proj- 
ect and accepted the above and other recom- 
mendations of the Wooten-Bowden report. 


Report of the Joint Board of Engineers, 
- November 16, 1926 


Following approval of the St. Lawrence 
project in 1921 by the International Joint 
Commission after extensive public hearings, 
the United States and Canada, in 1924, set 
up advisory commissions and a Joint Board 
of Engineers to proceed with plans for the 
development. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover was ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge as chairman 
of the United States St. Lawrence Advisory 
Commission. Members of the joint board 
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of engineers appointed in 1924 to work with 
the two advisory commissions were: 

For the United States: Lt. Gen. Edgar 
Jadwin, then colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
later Chief of Engineers; Col. William Kelly, 
then colonel, Corps of Engineers, now vice 
president of the Niagara Falls Power Co.; 
Brig. Gen. George B. Pillsbury, then lieu- 
tenant colonel, Corps of Engineers, later 
Assistant Chief of Engineers. 

For Canada: Duncan W. McLachlan, de- 
partment of railways and canals; Olivier O. 
Lefebvre, chief engineer, Quebec streams 
commission; Brig. Gen. Charles H. Mitchell, 
dean of faculty of applied science, University 
of Toronto. 

The Joint Board of Engineers, in its report 
November 16, 1926, submitted comprehensive 
plans for completion of the seaway with a 
dual-purpose development of the St. Law- 
rence River. A majority of the United States 
section favored channel deepening initially 
to 25 feet controlling depth, with 30 feet 
over lock sills, and with provision for later 
enlargement of the channel to the same 
depth. The United States section recom- 
mended a single-stage development in the 
international rapids section as less costly and 
“as affording better navigation.” The Cana- 
dian section recommended a two-stage de- 
velopment, “so that the power from the upper 
development can be developed and marketed 
before the whole of the improvement is com- 
pleted.” 

The report of the Joint Board of Engineers 
estimated that, at a controlling depth of 25 
feet, the St. Lawrence seaway would have a 
traffic capacity of 24,000,000 tons per annum. 

The report was submitted to the United 
States St. Lawrence Commission in 1926, and 
by Chairman Hoover to President Coolidge, 
who transmitted it to Congress. 


Report of the Joint Board of Engineers (re- 
convened), April 9, 1932 


The Joint Board of Engineers was recon- 
stituted in January 1930, with Col. Harley B. 
Ferguson, Corps of Engineers; Maj. Gen. E. M. 
Markham, then colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
later Chief of Engineers; and Brig. Gen. 
George B. Pillsbury, then colonel, Corps of 
Engineers, as its members. In June 1930 
General Pillsbury was succeeded by Lt. Gen. 
Eugene Reybold, then major, Corps of Engi- 
neers, later Chief of Engineers. 

The Canadian section of the Joint Board 
continued from 1924 to 1932 with the same 
membership. 

In its report April 9, 1932, the Joint Board 
of Engineers (reconvened) agreed upon a 
two-stage plan for the International Rapids 
section, declaring that it “is of the unani- 
mous opinion that the two-stage plan above 
defined is practicable and feasible from an 
engineering point of view; that there is no 
question as to the safety of the works pro- 
posed; and that navigation requirements and 
power recovery are provided for adequately.” 

The report recommended no major changes 
in the comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment submitted in 1926 but provided in its 
estimates for a controlling depth of 27 feet. 


Reports of the Corps of Engineers, December 
5, 1933 


In September 1933 the Interdepartmental 
Board on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project was appointed by 
President Roosevelt to bring up to date all 
previous surveys and reports on the project. 

A draft treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain (acting for Canada) had 
been signed July 18, 1932, to provide for com- 
pletion of the project in general accordance 
with the plans recommended by the Joint 
Board of Engineers in its reports of November 
16, 1926, and April 9, 1932. 

The Corps of Engineers was represented 
on the Interdepartmental Board by Brig. Gen. 
George B. Pillsbury, then Assistant Chief of 
Engineers. 
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Two reports were submitted by General 
Pillsbury to the Interdepartmental Board 
under date of December 5, 1933, as follows: 

Engineering Report on the St. Lawrence 
Waterway, by Lt. Col. M. C. Tyler, Corps of 
Engineers, division engineer, Great Lakes 
division, 

Economic Report—Study of Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Seaway, by Maj. Milo P. Fox, 
Corps of Engineers, resident member, Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

The Tyler report presented a detailed study 
on lockages of vessels through existing locks 
on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system. It 
estimated the capacity of the completed sea- 
way at 25,000,000 tons per annum. It found 
that commerce through the exisfing Welland 
and St. Lawrence canals was increasing, and 
estimated that, under the completed project, 
“the capacity available for new shipping, in 
distinction from that now making use of the 
Welland and St. Lawrence canals, will be 
about 16,000,000 tons.” 

In the report submitted on behalf of the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
by Major Fox, resident member, 26 commodi- 
ties available for export and 28 commodities 
available for import were considered in esti- 
mating that about 13,000,000 tons might 
have moved over the seaway in foreign trade 
on the basis of 1929 commerce, had the 27- 
foot channel been available. In addition, 
the report listed 19 commodities in domestic 
coastwise and intercoastal trade (in-bound) 
and 15 commodities (out-bound) available 
for commerce on the seaway. On selected 
export and import commodities, without con- 
sidering coastwise and intercoastal trade, the 
report estimated transportation savings on 
exports at $44,810,000 and on imports at 
$34,082,000, subject to revision due to changes 
in rates since 1929. 


Engineering report to the United States St. 
Lawrence advisory committee and the 
Canadian temporary Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence committee, January 3, 1941 


After the July 18, 1932, draft, St. Lawrence 
treaty failed of a two-thirds majority in the 
United States Senate in 1934 (49 for; 43 
against, including pairs), the United States 
and Canada resumed negotiations and on 
March 19, 1941, reached the pending St. 
Lawrence agreement. 

The 1941 agreement adopts the comprehen- 
sive plan for the seaway, previously recom- 
mended in the reports of the joint board of 
engineers, dated November 16, 1926, and April 
9, 1932, except that a single-stage power 
development has been substituted for the 
two-stage power development in the Inter- 
national Rapids section. 

Recommendation of the controlled single- 
stage project for the International Rapids sec- 
tion, with a single power development at 
Barnhart Island, near Massena, N. Y., was 
made in the engineering report on the St. 
Lawrence deep waterway, International 
Rapids section, submitted to the United 
States and Canadian advisory committees, 
under date of January 3, 1941. This report, 
signed by Maj. Gen. Thomas M. Robins, then 
brigadier general, Corps of Engineers, and 
Assistant Chief of Engineers, and by Guy A. 
Lindsay, engineer in charge, General Engi-< 
neering Branch, Department of Transport, 
Dominion of Canada, states: 

“After careful consideration of the projects 
proposed and the estimates of cost thereof, 
the engineers agreed that the ‘238-242’ con- 
trolled single State project, is in their opinion, 
the best from an engineering and economic 
point of view, bearing in mind the require- 
ments of navigation and power and the pro- 
tection of down-river interests.” 


Final report on the St. Lawrence River proj- 
ect, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
United States engineer office, Massena, 
N. Y., April 30, 1942 , 

In 1940, prior to the signing of the United 

States-Canadian agreement of March 19, 
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1941, the United States engineer office was 
established at Massena, N. Y., to complete 
plans for the development in the Interna- 
tional Rapids section. The sum of $1,350,000 
was made available to the Corps of Engineers 
and an engineering staff was assembled at 
Massena to conduct extensive field surveys, 
core borings in the river, drafting, and other 
engineering and technical work. The dis- 
trict engineer office completed the assign- 
ment and submitted its final report to the 
Chief of Engineers April 30, 1942. 


Testimony of Chiefs and Assistant Chiefs of 
Engineers, before congressional committees, 
1932, 1941, 1946, and 1947, recommending 
completion of project 


In addition to the printed reports noted 
above, the Corps of Engineers has partici- 
pated in congressional hearings on measures 
presented to authorize the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect in 1932, 1941, 1946, and 1947. 

Among the officers of the Corps of Engi- 
neers who have recommended construction 
of the project for both power and navigation 
at such hearings and who have testified that 
the seaway will confer important navigation 
benefits, on the basis of the ratio of trans- 
portation savings to costs, are the following 
(see hearings) : 

Brig. Gen. George B. Pillsbury, Assistant 
Chief of Engineers, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, November 29, 1932. 

Maj. Gen. E. M. Markham, later Chief of 
Engineers, Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, November 29, 1932. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas M. Robins, Assistant 
Chief of Engineers, House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, June 19, 20, July 7, 
1941, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
February 18, 1946. 

Lt. Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler, Chief of 
Engineers, Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, February 18, 1946, Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, June 13, 1947. 

Col. Peter A. Feringa, resident member, 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
March 4, 1946. 


Estimates prepared by the Corps of Engineers 
accepted by other governmental agencies 


Cost estimates for the construction of the 
St. Lawrence project and the findings as to its 
benefits submitted by the Corps of Engineers 
were approved after public hearings by con- 
gressional committees in both branches of 
Congress in the report of the House Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors, November 21, 1941, 
and in reports of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, February 21, 1933, and 
June 13, 1946. 

The United States Maritime Commission, 
in a report on the St. Lawrence project by 
Admiral Emory S. Land, Chairman, August 6, 
1941, concurred in the conclusions of the 
Corps of Engineers, recommended the project, 
and declared that “the great preponderance 
of expert opinion attests the feasibility and 
value of the projected development.” A sim- 
ilar recommendation for construction of 
the project was made by the United States 
Maritime Commission in testimony by Ed- 
ward Macauley, Acting Chairman, before the 
Senate committee, February 18, 1946. 


APPENDIX—EXCERPTS FROM PUBLISHED STATE- 
MENTS AND TESTIMONY OF OFFICERS OF THE 
Corps OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
ON IMPROVEMENT OF GREAT LakeEs-St. Law- 
RENCE WATERWAY TO CONTROLLING DEPTHS OF 
27 FEEr 


STATEMENT, NOVEMBER 16, 1932, OF BRIG. GEN. 
GEORGE B. PILLSBURY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
ENGINEERS, ON IMPROVEMENT OF THE GREAT 
LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY TO A CON- 
TROLLING DEPTH OF 27 FEET, PRESENTED AT 
HEARINGS OF A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, UNITED STATES 
SENATE, DECEMBER 3, 1932 


The waterway proposed will extend from 
Duluth-Superior, at the head of Lake Su- 
perior, down through the Great Lakes and 
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their connecting channels, a distance of 
more than 1,000 miles, to the head of the 
St. Lawrence River; then down that river 
183 miles to Montreal, where it will con- 
nect with the channel already provided 
between that world port and the sea. 

Each of the Great Lakes has ample depth 
for the largest ship ever yet built or for the 
largest ship that could be imagined in our 
wildest dreams. In the portion of the pro- 
posed waterway from Duluth to the head of 
the St. Lawrence River we have only to con- 
cern ourselves with the channels which 
connect the Lakes. * * * 

Through these channels passes about 80 
percent of the iron ore used in the industry 
of this country. They afford the outlet for 
the vast grain fields west and north of the 
Lakes. The coal transported up lake as re- 
turn cargo supplies the same region. The 
traffic through these channels in normal 
years is upward of 100,000,000 tons annually. 
To promote the safety of this intensive 
traffic, separate channels have been provided 
when practicable for up- and down-bound 
channels. 

The economy and efficiency of lake trans- 
portation is proverbial. Greater economy 
and efficiency can be secured by increasing 
the channel depths so that vessels can be 
more deeply loaded. Since the heavily loaded 
vessels are all down-bound, it is sufficient, 
so far as present lake traffic is concerned, 
to deepen only the channels used by down- 
bound traffic. * * * 

The waterway will be closed by ice during 
the winter. The period of open navigation 
will be established generally by the opening 
and closing of the port of Montreal, for, as 
the river runs north, the lower portion is 
the first to close by ice and the last to open. 
On the average, the first ship arrives at 
Montreal on April 28 and the last ship leaves 
on December 7. The period of navigation, on 
the average, will, therefore, be about 220 days 
in the year. No one familiar with the busi- 
ness of the port of Montreal will doubt the 
feasibility of world shipping operations under 
this restriction. * * * 

A considerable transportation economy 
undoubtedly results from the use of large 
deep-draft vessels, particularly on long voy- 
ages, if cargo to fill the vessels is available 
at the ports. It is, however, idle to assert 
that seagoing vessels cannot economically 
transport cargoes on a fresh-water draft of 
25 feet. The report of the Department of 
Commerce on the probable commerce through 
the waterway in 1926 showed that, excluding 
combination passenger-cargo ships and tank- 
ers, 88 percent of the entrances and clear- 
ances of ships on our foreign trade, carrying 
81 percent of the dead-weight tonnage, could 
be accommodated in a channel of 27-foot 
depth, suitable for vessels loaded to 25 feet 
or less. While the great express passenger 
liners on the New York-European trade are 
not interested in a 27-foot channel, passenger 
and freight vessels are now regularly operat- 
ing on the trans-Atlantic service with drafts 
of less than 25 feet, and fine passenger- 
freight vessels for various services are now 
being built with drafts of as little as 23 feet. 
The port of Tampa, Fla., with a depth of 
27 feet, had a foreign commerce in 1930 of 
1,400,000 tons. No one with any knowledge 
of ocean freight shipments has any doubt 
of the feasibility of carrying commerce on 
the waterway proposed. 


TESTIMONY, NOVEMBER 29, 1932, OF BRIG. GEN. 
GEORGE B. PILLSBURY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
ENGINEERS, AT PUBLIC HEARINGS ON THE ST. 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT, BE- 
FORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS, UNITED STATES SENATE 


Senator WatsH of Montana. What do you 
say as to the adequacy of the 27-foot 
channels? 

General PrttsBury. I believe that they are 
adequate for carrying on a large and im- 
portant commerce in. deep-draft ocean 
vessels. 
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The primary seacoast harbors in this coun- 
try all have depths in excess of 27 feet for 
the reason that the economies in the trans- 
portation of freight increase with the draft 
of the vessel, and those economies justify 
the provision of channels deeper than 27 
feet. But the great bulk of the vessels which 
use those harbors are vessels of 25-foot draft 
or under. 

Recently for a year and a half I was the 
district engineer in charge of the improve- 
ment of the Delaware River and Philadelphia 
Harbor, one of the great freight ports of 
this country. On my numerous trips up 
and down the river I carefully noted the 
actual draft of the large commerce that fre- 
quents that port. Outside of oil tankers it 
was very rare that I found a ship entering 
Philadelphia Harbor with a greater draft 
than 25 feet. It is true that about half of 
the merchant shipping can load to a greater 
draft than 25 feet, but they do not load to 
that draft. It is the rarest thing to see a 
boat loaded down to the Plimsol marks which 
indicate her maximum carrying capacity. 
So I have not the slightest doubt that the 
essential economies resulting from the 
ocean carriage of shipments to the Great 
Lakes will be realized by a channel 27 feet 
deep. 


TESTIMONY, NOVEMBER 29, 1932, OF MAJ. GEN. 
EDWARD M. MARKHAM, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
THEN COLONEL, CORPS OF ENGINEERS, UNITED 
STATES ARMY, AT PUBLIC HEARINGS ON THE ST. 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT, BE- 
FORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS, UNITED STATES SENATE 


Colonel MarkHam. I have no doubt that 
the ocea2 ships will penetrate the Lakes and 
do a very substantial business, whatever an 
organized effort requiring money would pro- 
duce, precisely as estimated tonnage. I am 
not prepared to talk estimated tonnage, but 
I am prepared to talk very strongly my belief 
that there can be no remotest doubt of 
ocean ships coming into the Lakes. 

Senator VANDENBERG. You were located in 
Detroit for a considerable time, were you 
not? 

Colonel MarkHAmM. About 7 years. District 
engineer, Detroit, 1922 to 1929; division engi- 
neer, Great Lakes division, 1929 to 1934. 

Senator VANDENBERG. Did you in thé course 
of the time give any consideration to the ad- 
vantages of this development to industrial 
Detroit? Have you any impressions on that 
subject? 

Colonel MarkHam. Well, I would be very 
glad if you would not carry me into the im- 
pressionistic field. 

Senator VANDENBERG. I thought that was 
your word. I was using your word. 

Senator BoraH. Your impressions seem to 
be pretty strong. 

Colonel MarkHAmM. Yes, sir; but I should 
like to have them known as impressions. 
Yes; I think the industry of Detroit would 
greatly benefit in whatever would be its fu- 
ture export business. 

Senator WatsH of Montana. Referring for 
a@ moment to the development of the lake 
ports, what expense would be entailed upon 
the United States for the construction of 
docks and warehouses and that sort of thing? 

Colonel MarkHAM. None. I am presuming 
that if the business is there and is justified 
by its economies that the municipalities will 
construct their own facilities in that regard; 
that the United States would be obligated 
and would fill the obligation of taking the 
ships to the docks. * * * 

I would say in general terms that we re- 
gard the plans presented as being perfectly 
safe, perfectly adequate, and commodious; 
that we feel satisfied with our estimates as 
being highly generous for the reasons first 
referred to. * * * We think there is no 


unusual hazard in the navigation of those 
channels, and we are unanimous in the be- 
lief that, as the traffic or business is pre- 
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sumed to be in the Lakes, ships will come 
and get it. * * ® 

Senator WatsH of Montana. What would 
you say as to the risk of navigating the St. 
Lawrence through the international section 
with the work completed as contemplated? 

Colonel MarKHAmM.I think the _ risk 
through the international section is all but 
nonexistent. * * * 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. THOMAS M. ROBINS 
ON THE UNITED STATES-CANADIAN AGREEMENT 
OF 1941 FOR COMPLETION OF THE ST. LAW- 
RENCE PROJECT AT PUBLIC HEARINGS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS, UNITED 
STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 19, 
JUNE 20, AND JULY 7, 1941 


General Rosins. The St. Lawrence River 
is a natural transportation route between 
the Great Lakes and the sea and offers an 
exceptional opportunity for the production 
of hydroelectric power. 

In the early stages of the commercial de- 
velopment of North America the St. Law- 
rence River was partially improved for both 
navigation and power purposes, and for many 
years plans have been in the making for the 
complete and full utilization of the resources 
of this waterway. 

It has been generally understood through- 
out the country that some day these plans 
would have to be carried out. In my opinion 
that day has now arrived. The country can 
no longer afford to be without the trans- 
portation facilities and the power which can 
be made available by full and comprehensive 
development of the St. Lawrence River, either 
from the standpoint of national defense or 
the commercial needs of our great inland 
empire bordering on the Great Lakes. 

The plans for the Great Lakes-St, Lawrence 
seaway and power project are now complete, 
having been worked out in detail and agreed 
upon wholeheartedly by duly accredited rep- 
resentatives of both the countries concerned. 

There is no longer any argument as to what 
should be done, and it is possible to make 
reliable estimates of costs of the under- 
taking. 

This cost is not unreasonable or excessive 
and under the pending agreement will be 
divided as equitably as possible between the 
United States and Canada. The State of New 
York offers to take over and operate the power 
facilities that will be built on the American 
side of the border and to reimburse the 
United States for the cost of these power 
facilities. 

I do not know of any other State in the 
Union that has created a power authority 
such as the State of New York has created, 
and offered to reimburse the Government for 
every nickel of the cost of the power, and 
take over the plant and operate it. Cer- 
tainly it seems to me it is advantageous to 
the Federal Government if a State will take 
such action and assume all the burden of 
operation. 

Mr. CULKIN. Congress, General, can safe- 
guard the social use of this power, can it not? 

General Rosins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cutxrn. And that is, in fact, written in 
the bill itself? 

General Rozins. That is in the bill. It is 
also written in the State law which governs 
the operations of the New York State Au- 
thority. 

Mr. CULKIN. It has been referred to here 
during the hearings, the part that Governor 
Smith played in it, and Governor Hughes, 
and various other governors, asserting that 
the control of this power must be made to 
remain in the people. * * * Your staff 
has been working on this full time for some 
months, has it not? 

General Rogins. Almost a year. 

Mr. CuLKIN. And prior to that, in the 
eugineer’s office, you have had earlier and 
other figures; in other words, the subject has 
been under investigation for some years? 

General Rosins. Well there have been three 
or four boards considering this subject for 
the last 29 or 30 years. 
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Mr. CULKIN. The figure that is flaunted 
in the press by various propaganda agencies 
that the cost of this is $1,100,000,000, is com- 
pletely erroneous. Is that true? 

General Rogsrns. Completely so. 

Mr. CuLKIN. And those claims—I do not 
wish just to characterize them—are just pure 
propaganda and unsound? 

General Roegins. They are certainly un- 
sound. 

Mr. CuLKIN. * * * May I ask you this 
broad question, General; and you need not 
answer unless you want to: Is that power 
there that will be created by this dam, if 
Congress sees fit to adopt the project, is that 
needed now for national defense? 

General Rosins. It is. 

Mr. Cutxin. And that will be a continu- 
ous need, will it not? 

General Rosins. It will be a continuing 
need, even leaving national defense out of 
it. The country will need that power just 
as sure as the sun rises and sets. 

Mr. CULKIN. Yes. It will be just as splen- 
did a contribution to our national economy 
as Boulder Dam and Grand Coulee and Cen- 
tral Valley and all these other projects, will 
it not? 

General Rosins. Yes, sir; it is a better 
power proposition than any of them, except 
Bonneville. 

Mr. CULKIN. It is what the engineers call 
a “natural”; is it not? 

General Rostns. It is a natural from an 
engineering standpoint, and it is located in 
a@ very densely populated region with an al- 
most unlimited power market. 

Mr. CULKIN. Now, all the waters of the 
Great Lakes—and I heard the statement 
that it constitutes half of the fresh water 
of the globe—flows down through this nar- 
row gérge in the St. Lawrence? 

The CHatrMAN. Chicago gets some of it. 

General Rostns. All of it that does not go 
down the Illinois. 

Mr. CuLKIn. What is the cubic second-feet 
flow there at the St. Lawrence, at that point? 

General Rosins. The mean flow over a pe- 
riod of some 60 years is about 240,000 second- 
feet. It fluctuates very little comparatively. 
I think it has got as high at one time as 
318,000, and as low at one time as 170,000; 
but that wide fluctuation is due to ice con- 
ditions and not to the water available. 

Mr. CULKIN. Yes. There is nothing like 
it in the world? 

General Rosins. No, sir. 

Mr. Cutkin, No place in the world where 
power, which is now a part of our defense 
economy in the United States and abroad, 
can be created at so low a cost; is that cor- 
rect? 

General Rosins. I think that is correct. I 
do not know of any other place that can 
develop that quality of power at such a 
Ce." * * 

Mr. Bett cf Missouri. I would like to ask 
this, General: Would it be possible to produce 
any of the power listed there unless you 
also did the work necessary to navigation? 
Is not the navigation, in other words, an in- 
tegral part of the whole project? 

General Rostns. It is. You cannot have 
either power or navigation without the dam. 

Mr. Bett. Unless you have the whole thing? 

General Rosins. You have to have the dam 
for the power as weil as for navigation. If 

you left out navigation, you would not have 
to have canals or the locks or a lot of channel 
excavation. 

Mr. Bett. But the cost would not differ 
very materially from the cost of the dam 
which would be constructed for navigation 
alone. Is that correct, General? 

General Rozins. The cost of the dam would 
be just the same. * * * 

Mr. BEITER. Have you ever figured the sea- 
way project without the power project? 

General Rostns. No, sir; I have never 
looked at it as anything but a multiple-pur- 
pose project, because I think it would be a 
crime to look at it in any other way. 
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Mr. Beirer. What do you mean “to look at 
it in any other way’’? 

General Rosrns. You have two resources 
there to be developed—navigation and pow- 
er—and it would be a crime to build the 
project for either one or the other, because 
you would be Wasting money. 

Mr. Betrer. Well, don’t you think it would 
be advisable to construct just the power plant 
in that area? 

General Rosins. No, sir; because power 
would cost more to build alone than if it 
were built in combination with navigation, 
the same as would obtain if you built for 
navigation alone. The two purposes help 
each other.,* * * 

Continuing with testimony, July 8, 1941: 

Mr. Donpeno. Is it not true that this being 
an international project, the procedure dif- 
fers from that of a domestic engineering 
project? 

General Rosins. Yes, sir; that is true. In 
this case the economic studies and reports 
have been made by the Department of Com- 
merce, but the engineering estimates and the 
plans for this project have been passed on by 
the Office of the Chief of Engineers in the 
same way as any other project that is han- 
dled and reported upon by the Board of 
Engineers. 

Mr. Donvero. And the reports that have 
been filed have been by really an interna- 
tional board of engineers of the two coun- 
tries? 

General Rosins. The International Board 
of Engineers is the agency that reports on 
the engineering questions, but the men 
working on the cost estimates and the plans 
and everything connected with the engi- 
neering features of the project are exactly 
the same men that work on other projects 
that the Engineer Department has in charge. 

Mr. DonprErxo. Has the Board of Engineers 
of this country always been represented on 
that Board? 

General Rosins. Yes, sir; since the begin- 
ning. 

Mr. DonpEro. The Board of Engineers has 
been represented on this Board that has 
made the reports on the project? 

General Rosins. Yes; either the Chief of 
Engineers or the Assistant Chief of Engi- 
neers has always been on the joint boards 
considering the St. Lawrence project. 

Mr. DonveEro. All of the work that was car- 
ried on in 1932 and 1936—was thai carried on 
mainly by American funds and American 
engineers? 

General Rosins. It was. 

Mr. Donpero. The procedure in making 
these estimates by the Joint Board of En- 
gineers differed in no manner from the usual 
procedure employed by the Board of Army 
Engineers in engineering matters in our own 
country? 

General Rosins. As soon as this investiga- 
tion and restudy was ordered by the Presi- 
dent in 1940 we established an engineer dis- 
trict at Massena, N. Y., and that district hes 
been staffed by many of our regular employ- 
ees and has functioned just the same as any 
other engineering district; and we have in 
addition to that, employed eminent consult- 
ing engineers on this work, just the same as 
we do for all our river and harbor work. 


TESTIMONY OF LT. GEN. RAYMOND A, WHEELER, 
CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, AT PUBLIC HEARINGS OF 
A SUBCOMMITTE OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS, UNITED STATES SENATE, ON 
GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND 
POWER PROJECT, FEBRUARY 20, 1946 


Senator La Fou.etTe. General, I would like 
to know how these estimates were prepared. 
They were prepared, were they not, with the 
same care and on the same basis of profes- 
sional engineering standards that are cus- 
tomary with the Corps of Engineers, were 
they not? 

General WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator La FoutettTe. I ask you that ques- 
tion because I have observed that with regard 
to nearly every other project that comes up 
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for consideration in the Senate the profes- 
sional standing and the ability of the Corps 
of Engineers to make engineering estimates 
on costs is rarely questioned, but when it 
comes to this project there seems to be some 
implication that the Corps of Engineers has 
reached into 2 hat and pulled Sut a figure, 
and I would just like to ask you to clear up 
in the record exactly what procedures were 
undertaken in connection with these esti- 
mates that differed from estimates that you 
have made for thousands of other public 
projects in the United States, rivers and 
harbors, and all other types of activity which 
have been under the Corps of Engineers, 
that are different, if any, from those that 
were pursued in this particular project. 

General WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

I read in my formal presentation about the 
Executive order that authorized the further 
study of the St. Lawrence seaway, and we 
created the district temporarily for that pur- 
pose, and the plans were worked out by the 
St. Lawrence River-United States engineer 
district, which was established by the Chief 
of Engineers in accordance with an Executive 
order issued by the President in October 1940, 
and we followed the plans of the single-stage 
project. 

The St. Lawrence River district opened its 
headquarters at Massena, N. Y., on November 
4, 1940, and was abolished on May 1, 1942. 
The records and files have been transferred 
to the New York district at New York City. 

The district engineer employed Sprague 
& Henwood for subsurface exploratory work 
and Harza Engineering Co. to make designs 
and prepare plans and specifications for 
powerhouse and necessary equipment. A 
staff of vital engineering department em- 
ployees was obtained which made studies, 
prepared designs, plans, specifications, and 
so forth, so that the work could be initiated 
quickly subsequent to authorization. Sur- 
face and subsurface explorations were carried 
out to provide detailed information regard- 
ing foundation conditions, not only at the 
sites tentatively selected but at numerous 
alternate sites, in order that the best loca- 
tion could be selected. 

Throughout the work it was the aim of 
the district engineer to perfect the plans, 
complete the designs, and prepare contract 
drawings and specifications so that the work 
could be entered into with the least possible 
delay. 

As a result, in some cases complete plans 
and specifications have been prepared and 
invitations for bids for construction con- 
tracts could be entered into without delay. 

As an indication of the type of work en- 
gaged in by the St. Lawrence River district, it 
car be stated that exploratory invesigations 
were conducted at the sites of proposed 
channels, cut-offs and structures to deter- 
mine the nature and condition of the over- 
burden and bedrock. Explorations also were 
conducted to locate suitable sources of ma- 
terials for use as concrete aggregate, high- 
Way embankments, and so forth. These 
operations consisted of extensive geological 
reconnaissance, drilling in both overburden 
and bedrock, the determination of bedrock 
elevation, the excavation of test pits, and 
drilling of holes. Extensive drilling opera- 
tions were carried out under contract by 
Sprague & Henwood, Inc., of Scranton, Pa., 
which company, for example, drilled in bed- 
rock 10,500 lineal feet. 

To insure proper hydraulic conditions both 
for power and navigation a model study 
has been made at the Vicksburg laboratory of 
the Galop Island section. That model study 
has been completed, and it resulted in a 
change in the plan, saving several thousands 
of doilars. 

In regard to the estimated cost, the esti- 
mate we believe is painstaking, and due 
to the thoroughness of surface and subsur- 
face explorations and the completeness of 
much of the design, it is my opinion a cor- 
rect reflection of the cost involved. 
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TESTIMONY OF COL. P. A. FERINGA, CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, RESIDENT 
MEMBER, BOARD OF ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND 
HARBORS, AT PUBLIC HEARINGS OF A SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS, UNITED STATES SENATE, ON GREAT 
LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 
PROJECT, MARCH 4, 1946 


Colonel Frrtnca, I am submitting here- 
with an exhibit consisting of three photo- 
stated sheets prepared from data in the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers for fiscal year 
1945 and prior years, showing a comparison 
for costs of new work of the original and 
present working estimates. The original 
estimates in this report are made shortly prior 
to initiation of work. The average for the 
entire country based on original estimates 
in excess of $600,000,000 was an increase of 
4.5 percent of the final costs over the esti- 
mated costs. * * * 

As a final example, I am citing in part a 
letter written by Gen. E. M. Markham, then 
Chief of Engineers, to Senator VANDENBERG 
on January 16, 1934, in which he wrote: 

“Possibly the most outstanding example of 
the reliability of estimates prepared by the 
officers of this department is that of the 
Panama Canal. When the final designs for 
this Canal with increased dimensions for 
locks and with the widening of the channel 
through the Culebra Cut were adopted in 
1908, Colonel Goethals, in charge of the con- 
struction, had an estimate prepared of the 
cost of the Canal. The amount of this esti- 
mate was $375,201,000. On June 30, 1918, 
after the Canal was opened and in permanent 
operation, the actual cost was $372,391,853.92. 

“These records show conclusively, I be- 
lieve, the reliability of the estimates prepared 
by the officers of this department.” ° 

Due to the great care and thoroughness of 
the surface and subsurface examinations in 
connection with this present project there 
will be, in my opinion, no exceptional cir- 
cumstances which will increase the cost in 
the project under discussion. I may point 
out that although the project provides for 
only 27 feet, the locks will have 30 feet over 
the sills, and for the navigation channels, 
excavations in rock will be 27 feet plus 3 feet 
over project depth, plus 1 foot for overdepth, 
while in soft material 1 foot for overdepth is 
allowed. 

With reference to deepening Great Lakes 
ports, in order to have the latest figures for 
the cost of providing 27-foot depth in har- 
bors on the Great Lakes, I have been in 
touch with the division engineer, Great Lakes 
Division. I have been informed by him that 
based upon 1941 costs, the deepening of nine 
of the principal harbors would be approxi- 
mately $8,000,000. This does not mean that 
the full depth will be available within the 
entire harbor, but it does mean that, in 
accordance with normal practice, entrance 
channels and turning basins would be 
provided. 


TESTIMONY OF LT. GEN. RAYMOND A. WHEELER, 
CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, AT PUBLIC HEARINGS OF 
A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS, UNITED STATES SENATE, ON 
GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND 
POWER PROJECT, JUNE 13, 1947 


General WHEELER. First, Mr. Chairman, 
you asked for my views on the national de- 
fense aspect of the project. In my opinion, 
the large block of hydroelectric power that 
would be provided, together with the 27-foot 
channel to the midcontinent area, would 
definitely add to our manufacturing, ship- 
ping, and shipbuilding potential. Therefore, 
I consider that the project would be helpful 
to the national defense. * * * 

In the last paragraph of your letter to me, 
Mr. Chairman, you asked for my views as to 
whether the project can be made self-liqui- 
dating if Congress decides to authorize the 
project on that basis. In the 1946 hearings, 
as well as those on May 28, 1947, Mr. Olds, 
of the Federal Power Commission, testified to 
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the effect that the International Rapids sec- 
tion development would provide a large block 
of low-cost, high-load-factor power that 
could be utilized within a relatively short 
time. The State of New York, through the 
New York State Power Authority, has agreed 
to reimburse the United States for New 
York’s share of the cost of works allocated to 
power-generation facilities. * * * Accord- 
ingly, the power phase of the project will pay 
out. 

As to navigation, Colonel Feringa testified 
during the 1946 hearings, as shown on pages 
970-971, that the ratio of costs to navigation 
benefits for the United States portion of the 
over-all project was 1 to 2.25, based upon 
benefits estimated in 1941 and predicated 
upon prewar construction prices. By the 
same analysis, and using May 1947 cost levels, 
the presently indicated ratio of costs to bene- 
fitsisas1to146. * * * 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, it is my view 
that the navigation phase of the project is 
economically sound. 

Senator WILEY. I understand that the rec- 
ord of the Corps of Engineers indicates that 
the corps has repeatedly gone on record in 
favor of constructing this project. 

General WHEELER. That is correct, sir. 

Senator WILEY. Has there been any dis- 
sension to that? 

General WHEELER. No, sir. 

Senator WILEY. And the general reason 
back‘of that conclusion you would state suc- 
cinctly as what? 

General WHEELER. It is recommended by 
the Corps of Engineers because it is believed 
to be economically justified. * * * 

Senator Witey. The record shows that you 
appeared before another subcommittee of 
the committee last year, strongly endors- 
ing this project. Now that the costs have 
increased considerably from 1946 down to 
July 1947, over 1941, does that cause you to 
feel differently? 

General WHEELER. No, sir. Analyzing and 
comparing the costs with the stated benefits, 
even after the increase in costs, the project 
is still economically justified. We did not 
increase the benefits. The benefits normally 
have increased along with the costs. But we, 
in order to be absolutely conservative, com- 
pared the increased costs with the past bene- 
fits without increasing the benefits. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr, WILEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. In view of the fact that 
so much has been made of the suggestion 
that the whole matter now under con- 
sideration should be referred to the Army 
engineers to determine the economic 
value of the proposed project, and in view 
of the reluctance of the opposition to 
accept any studies made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, I think it should be 
pointed out that the Army engineers 
have repeatedly reported this project to 
be economically feasible without any 
tolls whatsoever. The Army engineers 
have expressed opposition to the imposi- 
tion of tolls, and have repeatedly re- 
ported that it is fully feasible without 
the imposition of tolls at all. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it would seem 
to be utterly foolish to send the proposal 
back to the Army engineers for any fur- 
ther detailed study, because they have 
made such a detailed study of it, and 
the plans are ready, so that the project 
could be started tomorrow if the Con- 
gress would give its approval. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I yield now 
to the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
BARKLEY], 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not know that I can add much, if any- 
thing, to what I said a few days ago in 
support of the joint resolution, but I 
wish to take a few moments by way of 
placing emphasis upon what I said at 
that time, as well as to make a sugges- 
tion or two which have occurred to me 
in view of the debate which has taken 


place since then, and particularly today. . 


Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Bricker] in his ad- 
dress today suggested that one of the 
reasons why he is opposed to the con- 
struction of the seaway is that if by 
chance we should be engaged in war 
with some other country the seaway 
might be blown up and thereby traffic in 
the seaway would blocked. One might 
as well argue that we ought not to build 
a navy, because if we got into war with 
some great sea power some of our ships 
might be blown up; that we would not be 
any better off if they were blown up than 
we would be if we had never built them. 
One might as well argue that a man 
who was without transportation, or with 
inadequate transportation, ought not to 
acquire any new transportation facility 
lest it be damaged in some way in its 
operation. 

There is a bottleneck of some 48 miles 
or more in the St. Lawrence seaway at 
this time. Facilities have been con- 
structed by both the United States and 
Canadian Governments which provide a 
seaway from the city of Duluth, made 
famous by J. Proctor Knott, a Ken- 
tuckian, to the lower end of Lake On- 
tario; and from the sea to Montreal; so 
there already is a seaway in existence, 
beginning at the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence and running up to Montreal, stop- 
ping there, and then beginning at the 
lower end of Lake Ontario and going on 
to Duluth. That bottleneck would be no 
greater, there would be no greater ob- 
struction to navigation through the en- 
tire seaway if it were built and blown 
up, than there is now because it does not 
exist over approximately 50 miles be- 
tween the points to which I have referred. 
The Senator from Wisconsin suggests 
that the distance is greater. It is 119 
miles altogether, but there are 48 or 50 
miles where there are rapids in the river, 
around which it is necessary to build 
canals. So it seems to me that the fear 
that it might be blown up in case of war 
offers no reason against the construc- 
tion of this great international water- 
way, which would afford a third coast, it 
might be said, to the United States, 2,500 
miles in length. 

I suppose, Mr. President, that Hancock 
was right when he said that the tariff is 
a local issue, and so it seems to be here, 
There is opposition to this great enter- 
prise because, forsooth, it might, by con- 
jecture, interfere with the commerce of 
some port on the Atlantic seaboard or 
in the Gulf of Mexico. Yet, not one of 
those ports would exist today if it had 
not been for the expenditure of money 
out of the Treasury of the United States 
to deepen their harbors, and the chan- 
nels, and to provide the facilities suffi- 
cient to accommodate sea traffic and 
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ocean ships to enter and leave those 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr, BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. In connection with the 
fear which has been expressed by some 
that the canal should not be constructed 
because it might be blown up by an 
atomic bomb or some other means, the 
Senator is now referring to various ports, 
which the Federal Government fur- 
nished money to construct and maintain. 
If the argument made by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] is correct, 
Congress should never appropriate an- 
other dime toward further continuance 
or maintenance of these ports into which 
oceangoing vessels come and out of 
which they go, especially during war 
times, when our war materials and our 
troops are moving in and out. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Illinois is correct. I thank him for that 
suggestion. It would be much more 
easy to blow up the port of Boston, the 
port of New York, the port of Baltimore, 
or the port of Philadelphia, than it 
would be to blow up the entire seaway 
we are considering. Yet it might be 
done, and in line with the argument re- 
specting the St. Lawrence, it could be 
contended that not only should we not 
expend any more money on the expan- 
sion of port facilities, but we ought not 
to keep them improved so that vessels 
could come into them, lest perchance 
they should be blown up in the war of 
imagination. 

No Senator here knows what the ulti- 
mate result of the discovery of atomic 
energy will be, but I am not frightened 
away from the expenditure of the neces- 
sary money involved in this great im- 
provement by reason of the fact that 
it might be blown up. 

Mr. President, I was saying a moment 
ago that the commerce that comes and 
goes through the ports on the seaboard 
has been made possible by appropria- 
tions out of the Treasury of the United 
States. Is it possible that having got- 
ten theirs, having built up their trade, 
their commerce, their shipping, they are 
not willing for any other part of the 
country to share in that treasury which 
made their prosperity possible? 

At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the Congress of the United States 
passed a law obligating itself to canalize 
the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Cairo 
with a 9-foot channel. Every year Con- 
gress appropriated the money to carry 
out that obligation. Ultimately the Ohio 
River was canalized with an all-year 9- 
foot stage between Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Cairo, Ill. Pennsylvania was interested 
in that improvement. Pittsburgh was in- 
terested in that improvement. The 
Members of Congress in both Houses 
from Pennsylvania voted for that im- 
provement in order that Pittsburgh 
might have an avenue for commerce 
down through the middle section of the 
country to the .Mississippi River, and 
then down the Mississippi-River to the 
Gulf of Mexico. They voted for that im- 
provement. But apparently they are 
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unwilling to vote for a similar or even a 
greater improvement in the St. Lawrence 
River. 

I live on the Ohio River, Mr. President. 
I was born in a county which borders 
on the Mississippi River in west Ken- 
tucky, across from the State of Missouri. 
My present home is at the mouth of the 
Tennessee River where it empties into 
the Ohio River. During all my congres- 
sional life and for years before that my 
State, by resolutions of the legislature, 
by recommendations of rivers and har- 
bors conferences, by actions of boards of 
trade, commercial clubs, rotary clubs, 
and various other kinds of organizations, 
petitioned the Congress of the United 
States to provide a 9-foot all-year stage 
in the Ohio River. We now have it; and 
because we have it commerce has in- 
creased on that great stream in the heart 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, some of the same forces 
which now oppose the St. Lawrence sea- 
way opposed the canalization of the 
Ohio River. Some of the same forces 
which are now protesting against the 
construction of this great seaway, one of 
the great projects—even greater than 
the Panama Canal—came to Congress 
and protested against it because it 
would interfere with some other form of 
transportation. Some of those who then 
opposed that improvement nearly half a 
century ago are now opposing this par- 
ticular development, although it is hun- 
dreds of miles away from the valley of 
the Ohio River. 

Mr. President, I do not assume for my- 
self any greater degree of unselfishness 
in matters of great national import than 
I accord to other Members. Having ob- 
tained this improvement in the very 
heart of the midcontinent, and having 
voted ever since I have been here for 
improvements on our seacoasts, and in 
the harbors and ports of the country 
which are now opposing this improve- 
ment, I do not propose to be among those 
to make this improvement a local issue. 
Therefore, I sincerely hope that the joint 
resolution may be enacted. I have no 
more doubt that it will ultimately be 
enacted than I have that the sun will rise 
tomorrow, because it is in the channel of 
progress. It is in the path of our in- 
ternal development. It would contrib-° 
ute to an improvement in our relations— 
at least commercially and economically, 
if in no other sense—with our great 
neighbor to the north of us. These two 
Governments have expended many mil- 
lions of dollars to improve this seaway 
up to the point where it requires joint 
action on the part of both. We are 
asked to perform our part of that joint 
action. 

Mr. President, I shall vote for the joint 
resolution, believing that it will be to the 
interest of the entire United States; and 
being in the interest and welfare of the 
entire United States, it cannot materially 
or unduly affect the welfare of any local- 
ity in a detrimental way. Therefore, I 
shall not only vote for it with deep con- 
viction, but I hope that it will be enacted 
into law, and that we shall do our part 
to make it possible for forty to sixty mil- 
lion people—a minimum of 40,000,000 
and a maximum of 60,000,000 at the 
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present time, but in the years to come 
it may be 100,000,000 people—to enjoy 
the same benefits by reason of expendi- 
tures out of the Treasury of the United 
States that others are now enjoying and 
have enjoyed in a more restricted sense 
over a period of years. 

I thank the Senator from Wisconsin 
for giving me an opportunity to say these 
few words in emphasis of what I tried to 
say a few days ago. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, first, let 
me extend greetings and salutations to 
my genial friend the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Wimtey] for the aboveboard 
and manly way in which he has con- 
ducted his side of this debate. 

At the opening of the debate, almost a 
month ago, I stated that I would never 
make a sectional argument, and that I 
would never impugn the motives of any- 
one who might disagree with me. I 
think the Recorp shows that I have hewn 
to that line. I do not remember a de- 
bate in the United States Senate which 
was conducted with more complete dis- 
regard of partisanship and sectionalism 
than this debate. The States repre- 
sented by Senators who have announced 
themselves as against this project extend 
from the northeast corner of Maine to 
Louisiana, Texas, Nevada, Washington, 
and Nebraska, and from the southeastern 
section, in Georgia, to Ohio. All I say 
is, if that is sectionalism, make the most 
of it. It is quite a large section; and I 
am not mentioning all the States, either. 

Now that the time has come to sum 
up I wish to continue to be fair and 
moderate and strictly accurate. Very 
briefiy—in less than 5 minutes—I wish to 
underline the major arguments. 

Let us admit at the outset that the 
pending joint resolution does not include 
the question of permanent navigation 
rights, water diversion, and use of Nia- 
gara Falls and the Niagara River, which 
must still be dealt with by treaty, subject 
to a two-thirds vote of the Senate. But 
this joint resolution still gives official au- 
thorization to the main purpose, which is 
that of building a seaway. This is a pur- 
pose which makes permanent and far- 
reaching changes affecting the civiliza- 
tion and way of life of millions of people; 
and permanent and far-reaching changes 
are precisely the subjects which should 
be dealt with in treaties. In this vital 
particular the joint resolution indeed cir- 
cumvents the spirit of the Constitution. 
As the Scripture says, “The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life.” 

Mr. President, we may as well face the 
fact that we shall reduce ourselves to im- 
potence if we allow our functions as Sen- 
ators either to be usurped or to rust away 
through disuse. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 


Mr. LODGE. I will yield for a very 
brief question. I have only about 7 
minutes. 


Mr. LUCAS. Am I to understand the 
able Senator from Massachusetts to say 
that, if this were a treaty, he would be 
for it? 

Mr.LODGE. Ishall develop that point. 
My position is that a seaway which is 
self-liquidating, the engineering and eco- 
nomic features of which are sound, and 
which is presented to us without circum- 
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venting the Constitution is something 
which has a very strong appeal me; 
and if the Senator will be patient for a 
few minutes, he will see me reach that 
position. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to have the 
Senator answer the question before he 
finishes. 

Mr. LODGE. That will be the climax 
of my speech. This is a fine thing being 
done in the wrong way. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad to know that 
the Senator would be for it if it were 
embodied in a treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator had been 
present earlier when I made this exposi- 
tion, he would not be surprised to hear 
me say that now. 

Mr. LUCAS. I heard the Senator’s 
statement. He advised the Senate at the 
time that he was not a lawyer and could 
not discuss the legal questions to any 
great degree. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam not discussing the 
legal questions at all. 

Let it be set down that those of us 
who believe in the vital necessity of power 
development, as I do, contend that it 
can be undertaken without building the 
seaway. Common sense tells us that a 
man who wants a room with a southern 
exposure does not have to build a sky- 
scraper in order to get it. Moreover, if 
power development is undertaken, there 
should be a definite assurance that the 
States which need it will get it. Such 
assurance is lacking in the measure be- 
fore us today. 

But the massive practical and physical 
objection is that the proposed seaway, 
as some of its most distinguished pro- 
ponents have frankly recognized, is too 
shallow for the overwhelming bulk of 
fully loaded American oceangoing ships. 
Surely, if we are to engage in this ven- 
ture, we should do it right or not do 
it at all. We must not get into it side- 
ways, biting off a piece here and a piece 
there from year to year. The seaway, as 
proposed, is therefore a colossally ex- 
pensive impracticality, and this fact in- 
escapably leads us to other objections, 
which here follow: 

One of these, Mr. President, is that 
every reasonable construction of the fig- 
ures, which are at hand indicates that 
the seaway as proposed could not pay 
for itself. It may be that the economics 
of it could be worked out so that it could 
be self-liquidating, but that would re- 
quire at least a year’s study by men who 
are both professionally competent and 
impartial, with adequate funds at hand 
to obtain authoritative answers to a host 
of fundamental questions, all of which 
at present are in dispute. As I have said, 
I favor such a study. Clearly, the sea- 
way, as proposed, could not do the good 
things its proponents claim for it, such as 
tending to reduce freight rates and bring- 
ing ocean liners to Great Lakes ports. 

Moreover, the basic engineering de- 
fects in the proposal gravely diminish its 
value to national defense. Note well that 
the Secretary of the Army made it clear 
that the seaway was helpful but not 
vital. Undoubtedly, the list.of internal 
improvements and other activities which 
could be called helpful but not vital to 
the national defense would fill several 
large books. If we had the money and 
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manpower to waste, we might do them 
all; but every Senator knows that there 
is a limit to the amount of money and 
manpower which we can devote to na- 
tional defense without drying up and 
paralyzing our economy. This means 
that every national-defense project 
which is undertaken is done at the ex- 
pense of projects which we do not under- 
take. We must, therefore, choose the 
things which are most important. 

Common sense tells us that a United 
States which is confronting the vrospect 
of war is going to build up its air force, 
provide for a solution to its critical short- 
age of military manpower, stock-pile 
strategic raw materials, and develop an 
over-all military-defense plan, before it 
squanders its substance on civilian in- 
ternal improvements. We do not need 
an expert to tell us that. Not one of the 
military experts who have testified on 
this subject—many of whom, of course, 
did so under orders, and chose their 
words with exceeding*care—has so much 
as hinted that the St. Lawrence seaway 
is even as high in priority as any of 
these vital military matters. Of course, 
no one has said that it exceeds them in 
urgency. Actions speak louder than 
words, Mr. President; and when we seek 
to find out what the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
really think about seaways and their re- 
lationship to warfare, we can do no better 
than to look at the recommendation 
which they made, a few short weeks ago, 
that the Panama Canal was in essence a 
death trap as it now exists, and should be 
made into a sea-level canal as soon as 
possible. There is their opinion, clearly 
shown by their actions. Finally, the two 
facts that the seaway would be frozen 
solid 5 months of the year and that the 
Great Lakes ports are not deep enough to 
accommodate ocean vessels, not only de- 
tract from the economic value of the pro- 
posal, but are, in truth, fatal disqualifica- 
tions from a military point of view. 

Mr. President, all of us can appreciate 
the value of seaways in principle—I know 
that I do—and still question whether this 
is the time to add another billion dol- 
lars or so to the many billions we must 
spend for European recovery. 

We can believe in useful public works— 
as I do—and have abounding faith in the 
future of America—as I have—and still 
realize that, as presented, the seaway is 
such a colossal impracticality that it 
could be of no benefit to any State, and 
would in fact be a waste of money and 
source of trouble to the whole country. 
The most inspiring public-works proj- 
ect, Mr. President, is only as good as the 
hard facts and professional analysis and 
expert planning which go into its exe- 
cution. 

We now confront the motion to recom- 
mit this proposal to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Speaking only for my- 
self, and not for any of the other Sen- 
ators who are opposed to this matter, 
I shall vote in favor of the motion to 
recommit. If the motion does noi carry, 
I shall, of course, vote against the pass- 
age of the resolution. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President 

Mr. WILEY. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
somewhat amazed at some of the state- 
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ments made by my distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts [Mr. LopcE] 
when he says this project has not been 
expertly studied. Let me assure him 
that more than 30 years ago the States 
of Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana hired experts who 
made a full and complete study of this 
very project. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I do not yield now; I 
have only 2 or 3 minutes,'and I wish 
to finish my statement. 

Let me say further that a full and com- 
plete study of this project was made 
while I was Governor of North Dakota; 
and at that time, in conjunction with 
the United States Government, we hired 
outstanding experts to make a full and 
complete study. They made a full and 
complete study, and reported on their 
study, and that report shows that the 
States I have named would save 5, 6 
or 7 cents a bushel in the hauling of their 
grain to market. So, as far as the matter 
of expert study is concerned, I say the 
record speaks for itself. 

Not only that, but former President 
Theodore Roosevelt, former President 
Wilson, former President Harding, for- 
mer President Coolidge, former President 
Hoover, and the late President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt all recommended this 
project. Certainly, Mr. President, all 
those men could not be wrong. Certainly 
they did not make the recommendation 
until they themselves had made a full 
and complete study of it. 

Today, what do we find? We find 
Claude Wickard testifying before a com- 
mittee and saying that there is not suf- 
ficient power even to furnish electricity 
to the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion projects scattered over the United 
States. We find Mr. Wickard saying that 
it is absolutely essential that this great 
seaway project be constructed and used. 
Not only that, Mr. President, but we find 
those in control of the manufacture of 
the atomic bomb also making that state- 
ment. 

I say to you, Mr. President, that any- 
one who votes for military training, but 
refuses to vote for arms and equipment 
for our soldiers and sailors, is like a 
general who sends his men against the 
enemy without arms. The arms of to- 
day are atomic weapons, and to make 
those weapons we must have electric 
power. I say we do not have it. We 
are woefully, woefully short of it. If 
anything happened to the dams in the 
West, only the TVA would be left. 

Can we blind ourselves to what is hap- 
pening in Czechoslovakia, the only Euro- 
pean nation really modeled after our own 
Government? Let us forget a few extra 
dollars in shipping tonnage at coastal 
ports. Let us forget a few extra divi- 
dends for railroads. No State has been 
helped more by railroads than has my 
own State of North Dakota. I am a 
friend of the railroads and of the rail- 
road workers, I shall continue to battle 
to help them, But, Mr. President, Amer- 
ica is greater than the railroads, and the 
ives of our young men in wartime are 
more important than the shallow argu- 
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ment that the proposed seaway may be 
too shallow. 

Let us establish a safety valve for our 
Nation in case of war, and at the same 
time open the way to the production of 
more electric power for peace. Let us 
answer Joe Stalin, if necessary, by vot- 
ing for the St. Lawrence waterway— 
although, frankly, at the moment, I am 
not so concerned about that as ap- 
parently some of my colleagues are. 

Some say that the seaway will cost 
nearly a billion dollars. What of it, Mr. 
President? That represents the cost of 
only three battleships. That is what a 
billion dollars amounts to. Yet some of 
the same persons who object to having 
our country spend a billion dollars for 
this project are in favor of spending two, 
three, four, or five billion dollars for uni- 
versal military training. They are in 
favor of spending four, five, or six billion 
dollars a year to aid foreign countries; 
but, Mr. President, they are not in favor 
of helping the farmers of South Dakota 
who through their legislature have asked 
for the project. They are not in 
favor of helping the farmers of North 
Dakota who, in 15 legislatures, have re- 
peatedly appropriated $2,000 in order 
that this project might be studied, and 
in order that it might be consummated. 

Mr. President, coming from the West, 
I aline myself with the people of the 
great Northwest who need and who want 
and who have said they want this proj- 
ect, rather than with those who are in 
opposition to it. I hope the motion to 
recommit will not carry. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, nearly 80 ~ 


years ago, Abraham Lincoln foretold the 
growth of the Great Lakes region and 
warned against the danger of cutting it 
off, either by physical or artificial bar- 
riers, from any of its available routes to 
the sea. In his second annual message to 
Congress, Lincoln said: 


The great interior region, bounded east by 
the Alleghenies, north by the British Do- 
minions, west by the Rocky Mountains, and 
south by the line along which the culture 
of corn and cotton meets * * * already 
has above 10,000,000 people, and will have 
50,000,000 within 50 years, if not prevented 
by any political folly or mistake * * *. A 
glance at the map shows that, territorially 
speaking, it is the great body of the Re- 
public. * * * In the production of pro- 
visions, grains, grasses, and all which pro- 
ceeds from them, this great interior region is 
naturally one of the most important in the 
world. * * * And yet this region has no 
seacoast, touches no ocean anywhere. 

As part of one nation, its people now find, 
and may forever find, their way to Europe 
by New York, to South America and Africa 
by New Orleans, and to Asia by San Fran- 
cisco. But separate our common country 
into two nations * * * and every man 
of this great interior region is thereby cut 
off from one or more of these outlets—not 
perhaps by a physical barrier but by em- 
barrassing and onerous trade regulations. 
And this is true, wherever a dividing line or 
boundary line may be fixed. * * * 

These outlets, east, west, and south, are 
indispensable to the well-being of the people 
inhabiting, and to inhabit, this vast interior 
region. Which of the three may be the best 
is no proper question. All are better than 
either; and all of right belong to that people 
and their successors forever. 


The national unity Lincoln foresaw has 
long since been achieved and all sections 
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have shared in the development of our 
improved system of transport by rail, 
highway, and inland waterway. 

The United States and Canada have de- 
veloped the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River to a point where it is now 
possible by removing the last remaining 
barriers to give the great interior region 
direct access to the sea, to the ports of 
our Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts, and 
to the markets of the world. Meanwhile, 
with the cooperation of Canada, the 
United States has established naval, air, 
and military bases near the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence, insuring our ability to pro- 
tect the outlet from the Great Lakes and 
to use it without hindrance for all time 
to come. 

Mr. President, at this late hour it 
serves little purpose for us to repeat the 
arguments which have been advanced 
for or against the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. Whatever progress 
mankind has made has been possible 
only when there was a great need, and 
the raw material and the vision to meet 
that need. 

There exists a great need in this land 
today. Power is rationed in Maine to- 
day. Inthe early days of 1948, Vermont 
experienced a power shortage which 
threatened complete paralysis of indus- 
tries employing thousands of people. 
The Union Electric Co., of St. Louis, and 
the Otter Tail Power Co. in North Da- 
kota are pleading with their customers 
to save electricity. 

Government and military needs are 
requiring more power every day. The 
making of am atomic bomb requires a 
huge block of power and it is reported 
that the Atomic Energy Commission 
plans call for almost double the present 
requirements. The Army is reported as 
looking for a supersonic wind tunnel 
which may have power requirements five 
times as great as those of the city of Den- 
ver. The creation of a defense fleet of 
planes calls for aluminum, and that re- 
quires more power. 

In addition to the ever-increasing 
power requirements of our homes and 
our farms and our industrial plants, there 
is another need. It is the need of 50,- 
000,000 land-locked Americans, in a vast 
inland empire, for a life line to the sea— 
a great artery of commerce which prob- 
ably could accomplish more for world 
economy than billions spent abroad on 
European power projects. 

It is the need of the people of the Mid- 
west and the need of the people of the 
Nation for an inland water highway 
to the sea—for a highway where Euro- 
pean ores can be brought in to keep alive 
the foundry fires of an industrial em- 
pire whose furnaces may otherwise be 
cold and lifeless as the ever-dwindling 
ore supply of the Mesabi Range vanishes 
along with employment for hundreds of 
thousands of American workers. It is 
the need of farmers for a water highway 
to save untold millions in transportation 
costs. 

I digress here to say that there was a 
time some 15 years ago, when the rail- 
roads, through their great leaders, saw 
the need, and yet at that time the maxi- 
mum production of wheat in this coun- 
try was 800,000,000 bushels. Today it is 
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1,400,000,000 bushels, and the Canadian 
wheat adds 400,000,000 bushels. 

Yes, Mr.. President, we need a little 
vision. What is more, we need not be 
influenced by that provincial attitude 
which has been referred to so many times 
in the debate. We need to see to it that 
we do not allow a small group of people 
with selfish personal interest to influence 
our judgment. Of course, I do not infer 
that any Senator would be so influenced, 
but let me cite a few experiences. One 
Senator said to me, “I wish I had not 
committed myself.” Another Senator, 
who a few years ago was on the board of 
directors of the St. Lawrence waterway 
project, said, “I must stand by the Mis- 
souri River project.” We have heard the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
admit it was a selfish local interest. In 
the world today, we should lift our visors 
and look forward to what we are facing. 
Those who today are going to vote to re- 
commit the resolution will rue the day. 
The Book from which my distinguished 
friend from Massachusetts quoted, has 
something else to say. It refers to those 
who have ears, but hear not; to those who 
have eyes, but see not. It speaks of the 
blind leading the blind, with the result 
that both fall into the ditch. I have no 
objection to Senators leading themselves 
into the ditch, but I do object to their 
leading the Nation into the ditch, and 
that is where they are heading. There 
are those who shed briny tears over the 
spending of $400,000,000, 50-cent dollars, 
at that. That is the estimate of the Army 
engineers, and of nobody else, of the cost 
of constructing the canal. Four hundred 

_million dollars? Those who now shed 
briny tears will next week vote to Send 
into Europe 5 or 6 billion dollars with 
which to build power projects, with which 
to build up European nations, with which 
to dig the canals of Europe, but they are 
unable to see their own country’s needs. 
They cannot hear the call of the farmers. 

It is argued that because there is only 
so much business, it must be divided 
among the railroads and the ships on the 
Lakes. Again, Senators argue blindly. I 
remind them that only a few years ago 
hundreds of millions of bushels of wheat 
in the Dakotas rotted because of the 
shortage of transportation facilities. 
Senators are voting for a repetition of 
that, when the world is hungry. More- 
over, they are fearful. 

Fear never built this country. It was 
not fear that sent our forebears into the 
wilderness to clear trails and forests, to 
open mines and to build cities. No, they 
were men of vision, men of integrity, men 
who had a love of country. They were 
men who did not love merely a little por- 
tion of their own States or Territories. 
Had that been the case the world would 
never have seen the victory of the North 
over the South. It was men from all sec- 
tions, including even men of the South, 
who sensed the need of a Nation, one and 
indivisible. They went forth. 

Mr. President, as so dramatically set 
forth by the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancrr], the farmers 
need the St. Lawrence water highway, in 
order to save untold millions of dollars 
of transportation costs. I-want to say 
a word here to my Republican associates. 
Senators who have heeded the voice of 
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others than those who have provided the 
foodstuffs of the Nation may rue that day. 
Some Senators have lifted their voices in 
opposition, when it is a question of the 
economic welfare of that section of the 
country which is known as the bread- 
basket and the manufacturing section of 
the United States. It is the need of a 
people who should never again face the 
threat of war with a vast shipbuilding 
capacity on the Great Lakes throttled 
down to a trickle, just as certainly as 
though a great enemy hand had a 
stranglehold on the great artery of the 
St. Lawrence. 

Yes, the need exists, and the raw ma- 
terial is there. There are 2,400 miles of 
a water route that is 90 percent com- 
pleted. The vision to bring the raw ma- 
terial and the need together is here. It 
has been here for a half-century and in 
the past quarter century engineers and 
economists have surveyed, resurveyed, 
estimated, and reestimated. The facts 
are there and the men of vision, men of 
all political faiths, Harding, Coolidge, 
Taft, Roosevelt, and Truman—the gen- 
erals, the admirals, the engineers, and 
the economists, all have looked, hoped, 
and prayed for a new Northwest passage. 

No project in American history has ever 
been surveyed and studied as exhaustively 
as has this one. The story is an old one, 
but it is as new as our tomorrows and it 
offers us the new horizons of a world 
commerce to the inland heart of the 
Nation. 

In connection with many projects, the 
Government has paid in money and re- 
ceived nothing back. In this case there 
is offered a self-liquidating project be- 
tween Canada and the United States in 
the electric power that will be developed. 
For the first time in the history of the 
Nation, such a project will be put on a 
self-liquidating basis. We have fearists 
who cry, “No; it is too expensive.” 

Two years ago a large sum was author- 
ized for the Missouri Valley project. We 
have spent $800,000,000 on ports on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Now we of 
the Middle West, who have furnished the 
bread and who have furnished the steel 
to build the skyscrapers mentioned by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, when we 
ask for money for the project, are an- 
Swered by “No, no; it is too expensive.” 

How much have we provided for 
Europe? I have asked for the figures; 
they have not yet been furnished; but we 
have put approximately $17,000,000,000 
into Europe since VE-day. 

The arguments against the project do 
not make sense. 

Mr. President, I ask that an article by 
Richard L. Bowditch, which appeared in 
the New England News Letter, be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHOULD NEw ENGLAND HaAveE A STEEL INDUs- 
TRY?—ECONOMETRIC INSTITUTE TO STUDY 
EFrEcT ON NORTHEAST ECONOMY AND DEMAND 
FoR STEEL PRODUCTS; RELATION TO FOREIGN 
One NOTED 

(By Richard L. Bowditch) 

(At the eighty-eighth quarterly meeting of 
the New England council, held at the Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H., Sep- 
tember 12-13, Council President Richard L. 
Bowditch announced that the Econometric 
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Institute of New York had been retained un- 
der council sponsorship to study the possibil- 
ities for the establishment of a steel indus- 
try in New England. Mr. Bowditch’s re- 
marks are followed by a summary of the in- 
stitute’s proposed study.) 

Many New Englanders have long felt that 
our region has been missing the boat in the 
matter of heavy industry. The fact that 
New England consumes more than it produces 
and is, therefore, greatly dependent upon 
other parts of the country, is a matter of 
concern to everyone interested in our eco- 
nomic progress and welfare. 

For some months I have been urging the 
establishment of a tide-water steel plant 
somewhere in New England. Our region is 
one of the great steel-consuming areas of the 
country, and with our increasing production 
of durable goods we can offer the steel in- 
dustry an expanding market for its products. 
This is important. 

The principal steel-producing area of the 
United States extends west from central 
Pennsylvania to Chicago, and from the Lake 
States in the upper Mississippi Valley 
south to Birmingham, Ala. Within this area, 
most of the country’s steel is produced and 
most of the country’s heavy industries are 
located, for instance, the automobile indus- 
try, the locomotive industry, the manufac- 
ture of structural steel, farm equipment, 
mining and road-building equipment, and 
other major steel-consuming industries. 
Two-thirds of the country’s high-grade iron 
ore, basic material for making steel, has been 
obtained from the Mesabi Range in northern 
Minnesota. Since the opening of the Mesabi 
mines in the 1880’s, a billion and a half tons 
of ore have been taken from a strip of 
ground some 30-odd miles long and a mile 
or two across. 


MESABI RANGE RUNNING OUT 


The present location of the Nation’s heavy 
industries is the natural result of easy, in- 
expensive ore transportation by way of the 
Great Lakes to the various manufacturing 
centers, and equally easy and inexpensive coal 
transportation to those same areas. Cleve- 
land, for instance, receives its iron ore by 
vessel direct from the Duluth and Superior 
docks; it receives its coal by rail from the 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia fields, and 
then delivers its steel products to cities 
largely within the same great region. 

But the Mesabi Iron Range—for so long 
our major source of ore—is playing out. 
During the war the rate of production of the 
mine was greatly increased, and the demand 
has carried on into the postwar period. If 
we continue mining the Mesabi Range as we 
are mining it today, it will be virtually ex- 
hausted by 1964. 

Most of the Mesabi ore has been very 
easily obtained; it lies near the surface and 
is available by strip or oOpen-pit mining 
methods. The ore is simply gouged out with 
power shovels. Most of the other iron-ore 
deposits in the country and throughout the 
world require costly underground operations 
and, in consequence, enormous amounts of 
capital. 





OTHER ORE DEFOSITS 


With the exhaustion of the Mesabi Range 
now in sight, some of the larger steel com- 
panies have been prospecting elsewhere. 
Large ore reserves are lacking in the United 
States. There are one or two deposits in the 
Pacific coast area, but they are of small di- 
mensions. There are also deposits in the 
East, especially in the Adirondacks, but these 
also are small and cannot possibly meet the 
demand now supplied by the Mesabi Range. 

In northern Minnesota, not far from the 
Mesabi Range, there are large deposits of 
second-grade ores, but no methods have yet 
been worked out for refining these second- 
grade ores at reasonable cost. Steel can be 
made from taconite, but the processing of 
this low-grade ore is costly and at the pres- 
ent time it cannot begin to compete with 
the high-grade ore of the Mesabi. 
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Certain steel corporations have surveyed 
possible overseas sources of supply. Chile, 
Brazil, Labrador, and Mexico offer possibili- 
ties, and I believe it quite likely that Amer- 
ica’s future iron-ore supply will come chiefly 
from overseas. 

The Bethlehem steel plant at Sparrows 
Point, Md., was originally built for the use 
of Cuban iron ore. As you know, that tide- 
water steel plant has been a success. And, 
if one tidewater steel plant created to use 
imported ore can be made successful, why 
not locate another in New England? And 
why not do everything in our power to per- 
suade the steel industry that with respect to 
both market and transportation factors, 
New England offers a favorable location for 
a new plant? 

Our New England railroads are well- 
equipped and well-managed, but by the very 
nature of the region’s economic life, they 
haul three loaded freight cars into New Eng- 
land for every one loaded freight car which 
goes out. With steel products manufac- 
tured within the area or even iron ore un- 
loaded at New England ports, our railroads 
could go far toward balancing inbound and 
outbound carloads, thus assuring ourselves 
a more economic rail transportation system. 

New England ports are nearer Europe and 
nearer the east coast of South America 
than other Atlantic ports—nearer, also, the 
two most likely sources of iron ore for the 
future—Brazil and Labrador. This, too, is 
an important fact in our favor. It may well 
be that now it is New England’s turn to play 
@ major role in the development of this 
country’s heavy industry. 

If we can demonstrate to the mining and 
steel-producing interests that New England 
offers a large and growing market, we can 
be sure that they will give serious considera- 
tion to other factors favorable to the loca- 
tion of a new steel plant on our coast. 

EXTENT OF STEEL STUDY 

The steel studies as agreed upon by the 
New England Council and the Econometric 
Institute, Inc., will embrace: 

Implications to New England’s economy 
of the establishment in the region of a unit 
of the steel industry, including elements of 
steel-price policies, sources of labor supply, 
supply and demand for steel products in 
the United States and the rest of the world, 
and the costs of raw materials and their 
transportation to the New England coast. 

Extensive study will also be made of the 
prospective demand for steel products, 1943 
through 1960, in New England and contigu- 
ous areas, Export and intercoastal demand 
for steel products which the New England 
region might serve will be estimated, and 
an analysis made of existing facilities for 
producing steel products in New England 
and contiguous areas. Finally, estimates 
will be made of the additional capacity re- 
quired to meet forecasted steel demands in 
New England and logical intercoastal and 
foreign markets, 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in these 
closing hours of discussion it is not likely 
that men’s minds will be changed by a 
tedious repetition of the facts. The 
facts are known, and the breadth of our 
vision and the extent of our statesman- 
ship also will soon be known. 

If the verdict is an affirmative one, we 
can go forward in the. confident knowl- 
edge that what we are building will sur- 
vive successfully long after the doubts 
of detractors have vanished into history, 
along with the doubts of those who 
doubted the Panama Canal, or who 
doubted that electricity or the railroads, 
the automobile or radio, were here to 
stay. 

If the verdict is a negative one, those 
of us who believe in the Seaway will ac- 
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cept that decision without rancor and 
without bitterness, but with the regret 
of men who can only hope that history 
will not be too harsh in its judgment. 

For make no mistake Senators, this is 
no passing record of an illusory dream. 
This is a vote for posterity. This is a 
vote for history. 

We can dispute regarding costs, chan- 
nel depth, tonnage, length of the navi- 
gation season, but we all know that the 
issue is infinitely larger. 

This is the largest single untapped 
natural resource left on the North Amer- 
ican Continent. No man ever progressed 
who did not use the talents the good Lord 
gave him. No nation ever prospered 
which did not use its natural resources, 
its coal, its iron, its minerals, its oil, its 
forests, and its great rivers. 

We do not want history to say that we 
left idle and unused this great natural 
resource. We do not want history to say 
that men died in wars because we failed 
to provide the channel which would have 
given them more ships, more planes, 
more power, and more atom bombs for 
their defense. 

We do not want history to say that we 
disrupted the steel economy of a great 
industrial nation because we would not 
supply a highway for raw material to 
supplement our dwindling stores. 

EXCUSES AGAINST SEAWAY — 


My colleagues know that I have the 
greatest of respect and admiration for 
the distinguished men who for one rea- 
son or another are to be found in the 
ranks of the opposition to the seaway. 
I respect their judgment and their sin- 
cerity. But I respectfully submit that 
history—not you and not I—will render 
the final judgment as to the wisdom of 
their actions. 

History will render the final verdict on 
our decision today. History will indicate 
that if we do not vote for the seaway 
today, those men who opposed it may 
well be in the same classification as the 
fearists who opposed the automobile, the 
steam engine, the railroads, the airplane, 
the Suez Canal, the Panama Canal, every 
advance in modern communication and 
transportation. 

Wherever man has sought to march 
forward, he has run against the opposi- 
tion of those who would seek to maintain 
the status quo; those who assembled 
their statistics and their arguments to 
prove that what had to be done, could 
not be done. But you and I know that 
where there is a will there is a way, and if 
there is a will in the hearts of my col- 
leagues today to enact this seaway, we 
will find the way to overcome what petty 
difficulties may still be in our path. 

History may decide that the arguments 
which have been advanced against the 
seaway are Mere excuses and smoke 
screens. History will note that every 
time this seaway has come up, the oppo- 
sition has always found it possible to 
manufacture arguments against it as 
fast as previous arguments were de- 
molished. 

The opposition contends that the sea- 
way is unconstitutional, unfeasible, un- 
economical, that we do not have suffi- 
cient funds now; that the seaway will 
compete with other appropriations; that 
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the power project can be built without 
the navigation facility—all of which ar- 
guments have, I believe, been smashed 
again and again by the facts that we 
have mustered. 

I pray that we shall enact the seaway 
resolution today. But I submit that if 
the seaway resolution is not passed to- 
day, we will introduce it again on the 
first day of the Eighty-first Congress, 
and will keep on battling for this great 
objective until it is finally passed. We 
march with the forces of progress, and 
although our advance can be stayed, it 
cannot be defeated. 

We know that if the seaway is not en- 
acted today, if more studies are made, 
the opposition will come back again and 
again—always with new arguments, 
with new excuses, with new justifications 
for their action. Right now it would 
take a warehouse to contain all of the 
literature which has been mustered over 
the years for the seaway. But if there 
were five warehouses full of studies, full 
of documentation, of engineering ‘plans, 
of statistical reports, it still would not be 
enough to convince some of the Mem- 
bers of the opposition. They opposed the 
seaway when it was a treaty; they op- 
pose it as a resolution; they will oppose 
it no matter what we do to try to answer 
their arguments. 

I am reminded of a verse with which 
we are all familiar: 

Then conquer we must, 
When our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, 
In God is our trust. 


The St. Lawrence seaway is as inevita- 
ble as the tides. Senator after Senator 
who have indicated that they will vote 
against the seaway have told me pri- 
vately that they are convinced that the 
seaway is inevitable, but they say the 
time is not now. The answer to them is 
that there will always be men who will 
say that the time is not now. When will 
the time be? Ten years, 25 years, 100 
years hence? 

We have delayed too long already. If 
this seaway were already functioning 
completely, America’s economic health 
and the health of the Middle West would 
be that much further assured. 

The Members of the opposition need 
not answer only to their own constitu- 
ents for their action. They need answer 
to their own consciences, because they 
will have, unfortunately, served to stay 
but not to defeat the march of progress. 

I say in all humility that the verdict 
of history will classify the opposition in 
the ranks of the opponents of progress. 
The proponents of the seaway need no 
vindication for their judgment, because 
every headline today confirms their posi- 
tion, the headlines on the power short- 
age, the oil shortage, the railroad bottle- 
neck. 

Let no man try to justify his action 
by saying that the seaway can be con- 
structed without the power facility. In 
the words of a former official of the Corps 
of Engineers, “it would be a crime” to 
even think of such a development because 
the seaway and the power project are 
one. 

The choice is in our hands—progress 
or the status quo—moving forward or 
moving backward—because we cannot 
stand still. 
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The fate of 50,000,000 people awaits 
your decision—the fate of 145,000,000 
Americans and of generations yet un- 
born. 

Most of my colleagues have already 
made their commitments one way or an- 
other. But regardless of whatever spe- 
cific commitment they may have made, 
I say that their greatest commitment is 
to the American people and to America’s 
future, and that they should act accord- 
ingly. 

I began this debate on January 28, 
1948, stating that the eyes of America 
were upon us, the eyes of the America of 
the past, of the present, and of the future. 
I pray that we shall demonstrate vision, 
courage, confidence, and faith. 

The choice is yours. I pray that you 
will be adequate to your responsibility. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that four addresses by Mr. Tom Ire- 
land be printed in the Recorp following 
my remarks. 

There being no cbjection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

America’s Postwar Prosect No. 1—THE Great 
Laxes-St. LAwRENCE DEEP WATERWAY TO 
THE SEA 

(By Tom Ireland) 

I 


Ladies, gentlemen, friends, for practical 
purposes, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep 
waterway to the sea is to carry channels with 
a present minimum depth of 14 feet to 
2 uniform 27-foot depth and to dam up the 
International, Lachine, and Soulanges Rapids 
blocking parts of a river segment not exceed- 
ing 5 percent of the way from Duluth to the 
sea. Fifteen large locks, 820 by 80 by 30 feet, 
will take the place of the 30 present small 
ones. The completed project will admit 
existing oCeangoing vessels of an aggregate 
tonnage of 70,000,000 to proceed from the 
Strait of Belle Isle at the mouth of the Guif 
of St. Lawrence 2,340 miles to Duluth, in the 
heart of the continent, granting Ohio points 
on this new seacoast the benefit of low ocean 
rates to the markets of the world almost on 
a per with the city of New York. The St, 
Lawrence seaway would revolutionize trans- 
portation throughout the Great Lakes area, 
since water transportation is ordinarily from 
7 to 10 times cheaper than haul by rail. The 
seaway is quite as important for our national 
growth as Panama and will accomplish for 
our Midwest what the latter gained for sea- 
board Cities. 

Between Newfoundland and Duluth are 
600 feet of falling energy. Incidental to the 
construction of the necessary navigation 
works and by way of waterfalls from a great 
power dam at Barnhart Island in the inter- 
national rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River, the project, as a joint undertaking 
with Canada, includes the development of 
2,200,000 horsepower of hydroelectric energy, 
to half of which the United States will be 
entitled. This St. Lawrence power will pro- 
duce the equivalent of 5,000,000 tons of coal 
a year, lighting up 5,000,000 homes at barely 
more than cost, thus relieving the railroads 
of the necessity of hauling this coal and 
enabling them to take care of other types 
of critical wartime transportation. Another 
block of water power, making 5,000,000 horse- 
power in all, wiil be developed wholly in 
Quebec Province and will belong to Canada. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
on July 18, 1947, approved a resolution favor- 
ing completion of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence deep waterway to the sea by a vote of 
9 to 4 and authorizing President Truman to 
fulfill the 1941 agreement between the United 
States and Canada. Senator ArrHur H. 
VANDENBERG, chairman of the committee, 
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declared that the resolution would be for- 
mally reported during the new session in 
1948. The resolution stipulates that navi- 
gation is to be made self-liquidating through 
the charging of tolls. 

According to the testimony of Herbert 
Hoover, former President of the United 
States, before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in June, tolls plus earnings of the 
power works would obviously make the entire 
seaway project self-supporting. It has been 
affirmatively favored by Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover, Roosevelt, and Truman—five Presi- 
dents—all of whom have recommended legis- 
lation to Congress approving completion of 
the project. Twenty-five years have passed 
since President Harding sent a favorable re- 
port of the International Joint Commission 
to Congress. President Roosevelt tried more 
often with Congress than other Presidenis. 
Even he, however, refrained from such posi- 
tive tactics as carrying the issue to the people, 
although the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way’s completion has now become indispen- 
sable for our national defense. 

On May 28 Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of 
Wisconsin, as chairman of the subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions brought out that Russia, by reversing 
Arctic river currents back into the Volga, 
is contemplating a gigantic program of navi- 
gation and power improvement to an extent 
even greater than that contemplated here. 
He asked George C. Marshall, formerly Chief 
of Staff and now Secretary of State, what 
effect it would have on our international 
relations should Russia be able to develop its 
power resources and steel-producing capac- 
ity to the level of the United States while 
we languish in controversy among ourselves. 
Secretary Marshall replied that we can make 
up for being outnumbered 3 to 1 by the 
population of the Soviet Union only by 
greater mechanization and higher produc- 
tivity per worker; that the principal method 
of establishing our security is only by build- 
ing more tools and sources of power such as 
contemplated in the St. Lawrence seaway 
project. 

Secretary Marshall announced several ad- 
vantages of the seaway undertaking from a 
defense aspect. First would be the possibil- 
ity of building and repairing ocean vessels in 
the relatively secure area of the Great Lakes. 
Vessels up to 10,000 tons or more would use 
the seaway. Craft like our Liberty ships of 
the last war could be put together at Great 
Lakes shipyards. The United States after 
entering World War II, built more than 
50,000,000 tons of shipping. Though the 
Great. Lakes region of the Middle West has 
the largest supply of skilled workmen in the 
world, due to lack of a direct outlet to the 
sea, Only 2 percent of this construction was 
completed in Great Lakes yards. 

Submarines were successfully built at 
Manitowoc, escort vessels and seagoing tugs 
at Milwaukee. Since the St. Lawrence sea- 
way had not been completed, it was neces- 
sary to give these vessels their sea trials on 
the Lakes. On being taken to Chicago, their 
superstructures and masts were removed. 
Then they were flcated with the aid of pon- 
toons down the Illinois waterway to the Mis- 
sissippi and thence to New Orleans, where 
they were again put together at a cost to the 
taxpayers of the country for extra work in 
taking apart and reassembling of $100,000 per 
vessel. Had the St. Lawrence project been 
completed before the war, these vessels could 
have proceeded directly and promptly out to 
the Atlantic, fully equipped and ready for 
transport service or fighting as the case 
might be. 

Secretary Marshall stated as a second ad- 
vantage for defense that the seaway would 
afford a vital new communications line in the 
heart of the industrial area of the United 
States and Canada. The distance from New 
York to Liverpool is 3,200 nautical miles, all 
exposed to submarine attack. The distance 
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from Quebec to Liverpool via the north At- 
lantic is 550 miles shorter than the distance 
to Liverpool from New York. One-third of it 
is in the protected waters of the river and 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Had the seaway been 
completed before the last war, one-third of 
the dangerous and submarine-infested course 
across the north Atlantic would have been 
eliminated by assembling convoys in the 
Lakes and many of our doomed merchant 
vessels and their crews would have been saved 
from destruction. Secretary Marshall be- 
lieves that shipbuilding facilities on the 
Lakes would have been very helpful during 
the last war, particularly in providing early 
means for building of the corvette type of 
vessels as an extremely effective answer to 
attacking submarines. By seaway comple- 
tion Great Lakes shipyards, protected from 
enemy submarines in wartime, will have easy 
access to the ocean, while being close to the 
steel plants where girders, hulls, and engines 
for new vessels are being made. 

The completed St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect would afford a third great defense ad- 
vantage in creating an immense source of 
electrical power in an area now lacking any 
power development comparable to the TVA, 
the Columbia, and the Colorado River proj- 
ects. The first two of these played an im- 
portant part in the atomic energy research 
development at.Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Han- 
ford, Wash. The Secretary of State sees still 
another advantage from the seaway arising 
from the over-all economic and industrial 
benefit to the United States and to the entire 
North American Continent following upon 
the development of one of the world’s great- 
est waterways and the world’s greatest source 
of cheap and dependable water power. He 
observed that the strength of the United 
States lies in its natural resources as we 
have utilized them; that a policy of develop- 
ing our native wealth has enabled us to sur- 
vive as a nation through gaining the means 
to defend ourselves. 

The United States as the arsenal of de- 
mocracy reached an annual steel production 
during World War II of 90,000,000 tons and 
won it. This feat, however, was at the cost 
of exhausting our best iron-ore reserves, just 
as our best copper, zinc, and lead deposits 
were used up in World War I. The world 
position of the United States as to indus- 
tries based on these metals as well as to oil 
has changed from one of exportable sur- 
pluses to one of dependence on new sources 
of supply. The industries of the Middle 
West were built to commanding predom- 
inance, on plentiful supplies of high-grade 
iron ore, copper, lumber, and coal within easy 
transportation distance by water, but which 
are now close to exhaustion excepting on a 
much higher-cost basis. Though the fac- 
tories, the coal, the skilled workmen, and the 
technical knowledge are still here, either 
access must be had to fresh mineral deposits 
and other natural resources, or a heavy drift 
to tidewater of Midwest industries and their 
supporting populations, is already in plain 
sight. 

In western Labrador and in eastern Quebec 
on the far side of the present bottleneck to 
large ore carriers in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River, lies a 
fresh deposit of iron ore which from all pres- 
ent indications is as large and rich as that 
of the Mesabi Range. Seaway completion 
looks to the elimination of this bottleneck by 
providing uniform 27-foot channels in place 
of the present inadequate side canals of 
14-foot depth. Only then, can iron ore be 
brought up into Lake Erie as cheaply as the 
dwindling supply of the high-grade product 
is being brought down from Lake Superior. 
Access by’ cheap water transportation must 
be had to vast new sources of high-grade 
iron ore, of copper, of oil, and of timber, if our 
great industrial empire of the midwest 
United States and Canada is vigorously to be 
maintained. 
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America’s Postwar Prosect No. 1—The Great 
Lakes-St. LAWRENCE DEEP WATERWAY TO THE 
SEA 

(By Tom Ireland) 


Ba 


Ladies, gentlemen, friends, completion of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway 
to the sea will add a fourth new coast line 
of 3,500 miles within sheltered American 
waters, 800 miles longer than our Pacific 
coast and almost equal in length to our coast 
line on the Gulf of Mexico. Between New- 
foundland and Duluth are 600 feet of falling 
energy, Offering 2,200,000 horsepower to be 
divided evenly between the United States 
and Canada. As a result of Quebec Province’s 
own undertaking, there will be 5,000,000 
horsepower developed in all. Even this is 
only half as much water power as Russia 
will develop through its gigantic plan for 
diverting rivers from the Arctic watershed 
into the Volga for 10,000,000 horsepower of 
hydroelectric energy as well as for naviga- 
tion improvement. Russia’s single develop- 
ment on the Volga will be nearly five times 
greater, than the joint undertaking for water 
power to be divided between the United 
States and Canada when the seaway is com- 
pleted. 

In these days when the world is divided 
into American and Russian camps, much is 
said of the need for international morality, 
for a nation’s keeping its plighted word. 
For 115 miles, the seaway channel via the 
St. Lawrence River follows the international 
boundary between the United States and 
Canada. Since a 48-mile stretch from the 
Thousand Islands section of the project, to 
the end of the international boundary, calls 
for the preponderant work and expense of 
the entire seaway undertaking both as to 
navigation and power, there must be a treaty 
to carry on construction. Such a treaty was 
unofficially entered into on July 18, 1932, 
negotiated by Hoover as President and by 
Stimson as Secretary of State. In March 


1934, the treaty received a majority vote in 
the Senate but as an approved treaty it 


would have required a two-thirds vote. And 
yet Canada, with a population one-twelfth 
that of ours, with barely more people than 
our single State of Pennsylvania, went ahead 
in good faith—improving the Welland Canal 
for joint use with the United States, at a 
cost to the Dominion of $130,000,000 and yet 
this great and rich country of ours has done 
nothing at all to fulfill its share of the bar- 
gain with a friendly neighbor. 

In these days of international Strain, 
Americans might well remember the sober 
judgment expressed in 1946 by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—Eisenhower, Leahy, Eaker, 
and Nimitz, that our national security would 
be definitely aided by completion of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. This view 
was again stressed last May by Secretary of 
State Marshall, by Chief of Army engineers— 
Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler, and by the Joint 
Defense Board with Canada. Secretary 
Marshall told a Senate committee that our 
sole chance to overcome Russia’s population 
ratio of three to one as compared to ours, is 
by building more such sources of power as 
contemplated in the St. Lawrence seaway 
project. Any nation, including our own, 
which neglects advice to develop its natural 
resources on the part of its highest military 
authorities, is far more likely to invite at- 
tack than were it prepared and strong. 

Secretary Marshall declared that the sea- 
way is required for the building and repair- 
ing of seagoing craft on the Lakes, and would 
add to our defense means in providing much- 
needed water power. He brought out that 
the seaway would afford a sheltered inland 
navigation channel for one-third of the 
short route to Europe via the North Atlantic. 

Had the St. Lawrence seaway been com- 
pleted before the last war, the lives of many 
of our 6,000 sailors who perished from sub- 
marine attack might have been saved. Of 
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five hundred American merchant vessels lost 
at sea, four hundred were sunk near our 
Atlantic Coast, after long exposure to sub- 
marines on their fatal journey. The Stand- 
ard Oil Co. alone lost 96 tankers off our 
coast. Admiral Raeder of the German Navy, 
is on record for boasting that it was like 
a@ picnic to pick off our ships on the long 
and open sea route across the Gulf and 
up the Atlantic coast before they could even 
start for Europe. Had the seaway been com- 
pleted before the war, the distance to Liver- 
pool would have been shortened by 500 
miles, Furthermore, we would have saved 
many of our boys lost overseas who waited 
in vain for munitions and supplies needlessly 
sunk in transit and which would have saved 
their lives. 

The most vital defense consideration of all 
is the necessity for access to fresh supplies 
of raw materials for our industries of the 
Middle West. Exhaustion of American na- 
tural resources proceeds apace. Our best 
copper, zinc, and lead reserves were used 
up in World War I. In World War II, we 
expended about one half of our known high- 
grade iron-ore reserves, in Michigan and 
Minnesota. Steel production in the United 
States during the last war, reached an an- 
nuai total of ninety millions tons a year 
and still amounts to about eighty-five mil- 
lion for the peacetime year of 1947. To cite 
just one example of spent natural resources, 
vast quantities of former American iron re- 
serves, now in the form of hulls of ill-fated 
vessels, lie irrecoverably lost on the ocean 
bottom. Two world wars and intensive pro- 
duction in time of peace have changed our 
position from one of exportable surpluses 
of metals and of oil to that of importer. For 
the United States to continue to deplete its 
diminished oil and steel reserves without 
soon completing the St. Lawrence deep water- 
way project for the replenishment of raw 
materials from overseas, is to yield its lead- 
ership and eventually its very existence to 
the one other great world power which has 
vast natural resources and which conserves 
its oil and iron reserves through develop- 
ment of water power. 

Despite experiments with atomic energy 
to propel boats and aircraft, there is nothing 
whatever to indicate that petroleum fuels 
will not have to be imported from Arabia, 
Syria, Persia, and Iraq in a future war. Ac- 
cording to Bruce K. Brown, chairman of the 
military petroleum advisory committee, the 
United States supply situation has already 
changed in such a manner that instead of 
our being a Nation with an export surplus 
of oil and a potential production of 1,000,000 
barrels a day above peacetime needs, we 
have turned into a country which is on 
balance a net importer of petroleum. Mr. 
Brown, who is also vice president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, said that in 
the next war, instead of our having avail- 
able a half million barrels of oil a day for 
use by the air force, as in the last world 
conflict, the same number of planes jet- 
propelled and fiying the same number of 
hours, would use at least six times that 
amount daily or 3,000,000 barrels. With- 
out near-future completion of the St. Law- 
rence seaway project, the United States will 
be badly crippled from a defense standpoint 
by lack of cheap water transportation to our 
land-locked Middle West, of abundant sup- 
plies of oil as well as of iron ore from 
abroad. 

The Mesabi range producing half our high- 
grade ore, according to the estimate of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, will not last 
for more than 10 years at the present rate 
of mining, for the extraction of easily 
mined, open-pit, high-grade ore. Even if we 
take the more conservative estimate of 15 
years instead of 10, there are only two alter- 
natives. Either the lower grade ores will 
have to be used or there must be an impor- 
tation of foreign ore. Some odd corners, 
small deposits, and underground sources 
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might remain, but these would be costly to 
mine as compared With the larger open pits 
of today and would be small in output. 

According to C. M. White, president of the 
Republic Steel Corp., the iron-ore situa- 
tion in the Lake Superior region is of para- 
mvuunt importance not only to the great 
industrial centers in the region of the lower 
Lakes, but to the Nation and to the world. 
Should the ore production of the Lake Su- 
perior region be seriously decreased, and if 
abundant ores from elsewhere were not to 
reach the lower Lakes by water, much of our 
steel industry eventually would be forced to 
migrate to the Atlantic seaboard—and per- 
haps also to the Gulf of Mexico, to utilize 
sea-borne imported ores, according to White. 

It is not inconceivable that our own Cleve- 
land might take on a form of ghost city 
productivity in respect to the steel industry 
at least. The present size and importance 
of Cleveland would be gravely reduced were 
certain of its major industries forced to 
abandon the Lakes region for favorable ore- 
importing locations at tidewater. Such a 
disaster need not befall our city if the St. 
Lawrence channels are deepened for naviga- 
tion down to Montreal and if access is thus 
opened to foreign ore supplies. It happens 
that as one source of vital raw materials 
approaches exhaustion, on Lake Superior, new 
fields are being opened up, with the possi- 
bility of lengthening the period of usefulness 
of the Mesabi deposits but more importantly, 
of granting directly a new lease on life to the 
industries of the Middle West originally cre- 
ated on the basis of the Lake Superior de- 
posits. 

Foreign ore fields which seem to offer the 
most promise are those in Labrador and Bra- 
zil, both having high-grade open-pit ores 
about 300 miles from tidewater. Smaller 
quantities could be made available from 
Cuba, Venezuela, and Chile. Whether the 
Labrador cr the Brazilian iron-ore deposits 
are to prove the most dependable, in either 
case the completion of the St. Lawrence 
waterway is indispensable for cheap water 
transportation of these ores up into the Great 
Lakes area of the Midwest United States. The 
same is true if it is found profitable to ex- 
ploit African, Indian, or Philippine ores or 
the Wabana deposit of Newfoundland. Then 
the people of a thriving and vital Cleveland 
and of the other new ports on a new arm of 
the Atlantic Ocean, beholding the flags of all 
of the maritime nations of the globe—flying 
from the mastheads of visiting vessels, will 
awaken to an entirely new concept of Amer- 
ica’s power as a real leader in the present 
world, and of the outstanding position of 
our Middle West in America. 


America’s Postwar Prosect No. 1—THE GREAT 
Lakes-St. LAwRENCE DEEP WATERWAY TO 
THE SEA 

(By Tom Ireland) 
III 
Ladies, gentlemen, friends, again I have 
the opportunity of speaking to you in behalf 
of the early accomplishment of the Great 

Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway to the 

sea. Cleveland and Pittsburgh owe their 

places as the country’s sixth and tenth cities 

to the rise of the steel industry of the Mid- 

west United States from providential spacing 

of natural resources and from their use by 
the ingenuity of man. Although Mesabi iron 
and Pennsylvania coal, as the two chief ele- 
ments in making steel, were 1,000 miles apart, 
this distance obstacle was overcome by the 

Great Lakes. A haul of 700 to 1,000 miles by 

water ordinarily costs no more than a haul 

of only 100 miles by rail. Iron ore in 12,000- 

or 15,000-ton loads is brought by deep- 

channel navigation down to Cleveland, where 
coal to smelt the ore is brought overland. 

Cleveland, due to its long cheap water haul 

of ore, makes up for Pittsburgh’s proximity 

to smelting coal, since Pittsburgh has to 
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bring ore overland from the Lakes. Cleve- 
land also has cheap water access to steel 
markets. : 

This favorable picture for both cities is now 
changing. Two World Wars have depleted re- 
sources basic for our survival, as copper, lead, 
zinc, oil, and iron. Steel production, at 
85,000,000 tons last year and a predicted 
86,000,000 in 1948, calls for the near-future 
importation of ore from abroad, probably 
from Labrador, as the next major source. A 
bottleneck exists to block its economic haul 
up to Cleveland in shallow 14-foot channels 
along the St. Lawrence River. Until the 
main channel from Montreal up to Cleveland 
is carried to the projected 27-foot seaway 
depth, high-grade iron ore cannot be brought 
into Lake Erie in large-enough cargoes. 
Small craft with only a 1,500-ton load would 
navigate the shallow side canals at present. 
Over the deepened channel vessels with space 
for 8,000 or 10,0090 tons would start coming 
up into the Lakes, gradually replaced by craft 
with space for up to 18,000. Only by channel 
deepening for larger vessels could the neces- 
sary 65,000,000 gross tons of high-grade iron 
ore a year be economically brought in to keep 
the Midwest steel alive and healthy. 

Our Midwest steel-making and marketing 
region extends from Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
on the East, along the Great Lakes to Chi- 
cago and beyond on the West, where auto- 
mobiles, locomotives, train cars and rails, 
machine tools, farming machinery, electrical 
equipment, and building girders are made 
and sold. Our Midwest, turning out three- 
quarters of the Nation’s steel, and alone able 
to supply farm and railroad equipment for 
raising and hauling crops to Europe, Asia, 
and Latin America, is virtually the economic 
and industrial arsenal of the world today. 
Democracy and capitalism, political and eco- 
nomic stability, depend for their survival on 
that of the steel industries in our Midwest. 
Midwest America, still the greatest workshop 
of the world, is held a landlocked prisoner 
between the Appalachians and the Rockies. 
Lacking a direct water outlet to the ocean, 
Midwest products bear the cost of breaking 
bulk, of repacking, and of transshipment 
from Lakes’ carriers to railroads, raising 
prices to the consumer. Cheap water haul 
is a decisive element in low-cost production, 
enabling a vastly greater number of enter- 
prises to operate at a profit, many of which 
otherwise would never even have come into 
being at all. 

When and where transportation is too 
costly to operate at a profit, people move 
away. Already an ominous flight of popula- 
tion is setting in from the Middle West. The 
Panama Canal, by cheaper water haul at sea, 
gave shipping points in our coastal areas an 
advantage in rates over interior points. 
Since much commerce between our coastal 
areas took to sea, forsaking Cleveland and 
Chicago to use Panama, the rapid growth of 
these two Midwest cities fell off since 1930. 
Since Panama’s opening in 1914, the Midwest 
has lost 4,000,000 people. The Census Bu- 
reau showed in 1943 that 20 of the 23 States 
tributary to the Great Lakes had lost people 
since 1940. High grain rates to tidewater 
reduced North Dakota’s population by 15 
percent in these 3 years. 

Strike two against the continuance of the 
steel industry in our Midwest is the ex- 
haustion of iron ore available by cheap water 
haul from the upper Lakes. Since the open- 
ing up of the Mesabi range in 1892, 60 per- 
cent of its high-grade ore has been dug out. 
Under war stress, the steel industry drew 
upon its open-pit Mesabi ores from 1940 to 
1945 at three times the rate of the early 
1930's. The United States Steel Corp. alone 
can draw on Lake Superior reserves for a 
generation more, but not enough to supply 
the country in another major war. Within 6 
years, the other steel companies will begin 
to encounter hardship in drawing out enough 
iron cre for profitable smelting. The only 
other important domestic source is the Adi- 
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rondacks, whose deposits would meet only 
one-tenth of annual needs after a tunneling 
of 1,000 feet underground and having to 
smelt ore at the mines. 

There is no alternative but to deepen 
seaway channels so that iron ore may be 
brought up to Cleveland and other Great 
Lakes ports from foreign sources. The 
United States and the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
are now experimenting on Lake Superior with 
a hard basic rock known as taconite with 
only about 30 percent iron content and of 
which 3 tons are required to produce 1 ton 
of ore worth smelting. Refining taconite 
would expand the plants and fixed outlay of 
the steel industry so as to add over 10 per- 
cent to production costs, already high, with- 
out increasing output. This cost, borne by 
every man, woman, and child in the land as 
consumers, would reduce American living 
standards. 

Since taconite renders no complete and 
satisfactory economical remedy to the prob- 
lem of dwindling domestic iron-ore reserves, 
either the steel mills of our Midwest must 
move themselves down to tidewater to use 
ores cheaply brought by sea from abroad, or 
through deepening of St. Lawrence channels 
must move tidewater rates up to themselves. 
If passage is not provided by deep-channel 
navigation to Great Lakes ports from Labra- 
dor and Quebec so that their high-grade iron 
ore can be absorbed by our industries of 
the Middle West then their ore production 
will build up new steel industries at cheaply 
accessible Atlantic coastal and Gulf points, 
leaving Great Lakes carriers to rust away 
while tied to rotting wharves at Cleveland 
and other Great Lakes ports. 

At Cleveland, February 8, 1944, a river- 
and-harbor program estimated to cost 
$35,000,000 was presented at a joint meeting 
of the city planning and the port-and-harbor 
commissions by the chamber of commerce. 
There were proposed a 3-mile extension cf 
the Cuyahoga River’s navigable channel; re- 
building of railroad bridges to avoid inter- 
ference with the passage of the largest ore 
carriers; and construction of a new general- 
cargo pier on the lake front. The first two 
improvements were deemed necessary for the 
advancement of Cleveland as a Great Lakes 
port. 

The plan for a new commercial pier on the 
lake front, however, indicated that the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, despite its 
long seaway opposition, had begun to con- 
sider the probability of the near-future re- 
alization of this project to make Cleveland 
an ocean port. Since then, the municipality 
of Cleveland has not had sufficient funds and 
has made no effort looking toward bond 
issues to raise the required amounts. I 
believe, however, that with favorable action 
on the seaway project in Congress, the pro- 
posals contained in the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce plan, presented to the city at 
the time mentioned, will be enacted—to give 
Cleveland its just share in the commercial 
return forthcoming from its new outlet for 
seagoing trade. 

In point of distance from Cleveland, the 
seaway is 556 miles shorter to Liverpool 
than the way via rail through New York; 591 
miles shorter to Copenhagen—key point to 
north Europe’s ports. Cleveland now en- 
joys a considerable coastwise and foreign 
business. A great stimulus to existing com- 
merce and to the creation of new indus- 
tries—especially those engaged in coast- 
wise and foreign trade—will be felt by Cleve- 
land, in common with other Great Lakes 
ports, through the establishment of a sea 
base in midcontinent. Cleveland a sea- 
port—directly connected with world markets 
by ocean ship—fires the imagination, since 
water travel is from 7 to 10 times cheaper 
than haul by rail. 

There is no fair balance of interests be- 
tween the barring of direct benefits by low- 
cost water navigation to 50,000,000 people 
in the Great Lakes tributary area of the 
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United States and Canada by refraining from 
seaway completion on the one hand, and 
assuring high revenues to those who profit 
from stoppage of cheap water transportation 
on the other. If we genuinely pride our- 
selves on having a people’s Government, 
then we must not give our encouragement 
to a pressure-group government, to the sort 
of government we condemn under Stalin. 
We are encouraging pressure-group govern- 
ment when we permit special private in- 
terests to block the construction of such a 
vital public navigation improvement as the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway to 
the sea, and to cause to run to waste, month 
after month and year after year, 5,000,000 
horsepower of hydroelectric energy. Mean- 
while Russia is contemplating the near- 
future development of twice as much power 
on the Volga, and St. Lawrence power is de- 
manded by our highest military authorities 
under every patriotic consideration for turn- 
ing out atomic bombs and airplanes needed 
to carry them. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep sea- 
way and power project, approved by a 9 
to 4 vote of the United States Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee last July 18, is not only 
a plan for navigation and hydroelectric 
energy. In addition to these, it is a test 
of the faith of the American and Canadian 
peoples in their own democratic system of 
government, a test of whether they are to 
make a stand in favor of government for the 
people, or whether like the downtrodden 
multitudes of the Indian, Chinese, and Rus- 
sian, east, they too are to succumb to gov- 
ernment for the few at the cost of the many, 
and to forfeit liberty as any real basis hence- 
forth for the destiny of the inhabitants of 
the Dominion of Canada end of the United 
States of America. 


America’s Postwar Progect No. 1—THE GREAT 
LaKEs-ST. LAWRENCE DEEP WATERWAY TO 
THE SEA 


(By Tom Ireland) 


Iv 


Ladies, gentleman, friends, today I am 
concluding a series of four radio lectures on 
the subject of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
deep waterway to the sea, in which I have 
been emphasizing the importance to the city 
of Cleveland and the Iidwest in general of 
the earliest possible completion of this great 
project. In this lecture it shall be my pur- 
pose to discuss briefly some of the objections 
frequently advanced by the opponents of this 
enterprise. 

Any losses to Atlantic and Gulf ports from 
St. Lawrence seaway completion would be 
heavily offset by gains in new trade in and 
out of the Lakes. Drawing iron ore from 
Chile and Venezuela for 30 years, the plant at 
Sparrows Point, Md., on Chesapeake Bay, has 
become the largest of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. Business interests on the New Eng- 
land, mid-Atlantic, and Gulf coasts see in 
the preventing of the completion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway a chance to block the land- 
locked steel industries of the Middle West 
from access to fresh ore that can be eco- 
nomically brought up into the Lakes from 
abroad and to gain for themselves a share of 
the Midwest steel industry as it moves down 
to tidewater for lack of deepened channels 
on the St. Lawrence River. 

Private utility monopolists oppose the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project for un- 
dertaking to save New York State’s light and 
power consumers about $25,000,000 a year 
rather than to enrich a small group of pri- 
vate-utility owners. As to the claim of coal 
and power interests that an efficient steam 
plant turns out electric power as cheaply as a 
hydroelectric turbine, why then, don’t they 
reduce their rates? As to the fear of foreign 
coal importation, despite the accessibility 
of foreign coal by sea to our east coast cities, 
coal imports into the United States amount 
to a negligible fraction of 1 percent of our 
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own American production. British coal is 
no threat since mining costs are high. It is 
time that American peorle through the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence power project 
have to look less to one man or clique for 
permission to dig coal and to burn it on the 
one hand or to go without cheap light and 
heat on the other. 

If a man with a package wants to walk 
across the street as the cheapest and most 
direct way to his office, it would be un-Ameri- 
can that someone should be permitted first 
to force him to ride around the block for a 


dollar whether in a limousine or a wheel- , 


barrow. It is equally un-American for 
Midwest producers to be denied the right of 
sending cargoes by all-water route down to 
tidewater. Where cheap electric power is 
available, it is un-American for people to be 
forced to buy either coal or electricity at 
monopoly prices. The three railroads east 
of the Lakes opposing the seaway are already 
standing trackage duplications of more 
damaging competition than the seaway 
could ever be. Far from incurring harm by 
any rate-lowering from seaway completion, 
they will benefit from a general expansion of 
the country’s trade. 

The seaway will make dormant but poten- 
tial energy along their lines enter into the 
field of profitable production, setting up a 
brisk new railroad commerce between the 
seaway region and at least the South and 
West. Rail and boet generally supplement 
each other. Where some margin of compe- 
tition exists, the public is entitled to the 
economy of the cheaper form of transporta- 
tion. Since the welfare of the country’s 
railroads depends primarily on the welfare 
of its factories and farms to provide com- 
modities to carry, the seaway—in creating 
markets and in enabling freight to move that 
otherwise would not even be produced, will 
benefit both directly and indirectly the Na- 
tion’s rails. 

The favorite argument of opponents of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project runs like this: 
If the seaway is built it will not be used 
due to the winter closing of the Great Lakes 
because of freezing for a large part of the 
year or because oceangoing vessels could not 
operate economically in view of the heavy 
costs of existing lake carriers. Then the 
same opponents proceed to assure the public 
that if the seaway is built, it will be used 
so much that many enterprises would be 
ruined from the competition. Certainly 
there would be no serious disturbance to 
fear from facilities not to be used at all or 
only slightly. These mutually contradictory 
assertions cancel out each other. 

Seasonal winter freezing on the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River has not pre- 
vented Montreal from becoming one of the 
greatest seaports in the world, second only 
to New York on the Atlantic seaboard in 
passenger-liner service; nor has it prevented 
commerce on the Lakes of 184,000,000 tons 
in 1944; nor has it precluded 120,000,000 tons 
of freight from passing through Sault Ste. 
Marie in 1942, more than has passed in any 
1 year through the Panama and Suez Canals 
combined. The United States Maritime 
Commission states that by deferring full coal 
loading until arrival at Montreal on the way 
out to sea, practically all deep-sea freight 
vessels could navigate the projected 27-foot 
channel and cites a definite American and 
foreign gross tonnage of 170,000,000 capable 
of navigating the completed project. 

It is forgotten by those who would con- 
tinue to exclude foreign vessels from the 
Lakes that seaports far from being damaged 
by their presence, receive new business for 
merchants, shipyards, supply and repair 
shops, towing companies, and not least for 
trucking and transfer outfits and for the 
railroads. American vessels are protected on 
seaway completion, since transportation be- 
tween Great Lakes and coastal ports is pro- 
hibited to foreign craft by United States 
shipping laws, 
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Were it possible to send automobiles over- 
seas from Detroit and Cleveland plants, new 
cars could be moved out to sea completely 
by water at savings up to $40 apiece with the 
result that the price of motor cars would be 
cut to you and to me and to every other 
American buyer. Tire factories would save 
€8 a ton on imports of crude rubber. Dairy 
farmers could save $4 a ton on butter, poul- 
try, and eggs sent to American ports on the 
North Atlantic. Two-thirds of the price of 
lumber for Cleveland houses is based on the 
cost of hauling. Lumber from Seattle 
through Panama and up the St. Lawrence 
waterway would be brought here at such 
heavy savings that seaway completion may 
well make up the difference between a mid- 
west building boom and a housing shortage, 
according to an authority in Collier's. 

Opponents claim that were the St. Law- 
rence seaway completed, atomic bombs could 
wipe out the project. The answer is simply 
that if we let our political and defensive po- 
sition deteriorate to the point of permit- 
ting enemies to drop atomic bombs here, 
these weapons will destroy practically every- 
thing left of us along with the seaway, and 
so that argument certainly fails. Any na- 
tion, including our own, which neglects the 
development of its navigation and power 
resources on the demand of its pressure 
groups while remaining indifferent to the 
advice of its highest military authorities, is 
far more likely to invite a new sneak attack 
than were it prepared and strong. 

The revised cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of the navigation end of the St. Law- 
rence project to be paid by tolls and after 
deducting Canada’s share and that of New 
York State for power, is fixed at less than 
one-quarter billion dollars by the Army en- 
gineers, or less than this country’s recent 
war costs for a single day. A compelling 
reason in itself demanding seaway comple- 
tion is the gaining of a new coast line of 
8,500 miles, absorbing the services of ves- 
sels needed as military and naval aux- 
iliaries in time of war, into the Nation's 
foreign and domestic commerce in time 
of peace. The ruinously wasteful practice 
would then be discontinued of spending 
billions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
for the building for every war of a brand 
new merchant marine whose splendid ves- 
sels are abandoned in time of peace to lie 
rusting and rotting away in shipyards as 
unfit for further use. 

A generous American public through the 
Marshall plan, is about to send commodities 
worth some $17,000,000,000 in the next few 
years to western Europe. Any real hope 
of restoring trade and industries to sol- 
vency there under political and social con- 
ditions where individual freedom can sur- 
vive and flourish, presupposes that com- 
mercial relations between the beneficiaries 
and the United States are to be on the 
cheapest, most direct, and most feasible 
basis. If overseas connections are not im- 
proved by near-future St. Lawrence water- 
way completion, it is apparent that enormous 
sums to be spent under the Marshall plan 
will be wasted and thrown away. Herbert 
Hoover told a Senate committee in May 
that even our sending food to Europe on 
the present inadequate basis which causes 
hundreds of thpusands of people to be now 
needlessly starving, overtaxes our railroad 
cars to the point of disrupting internal traffic 
in this country. 

Transportation costs over long distances 
by rail have now reached the point where 
a haul of 800 or 1,000 or 1,500 miles across 
the country to tidewater completely wipes 
out the margin of préit on many articles 
entering largely into our foreign trade and 
limits the markets for many others through 
transfer and terminal charges. This con- 
dition must be soon eliminated if the finan- 
cial stability of the United States as well 
as its defensive position is not to be perma- 
nently impaired. The future of America 
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will be determined by the extension of com- 
mercial relations with other countries for 
the disposal of the products of our farms, 
mines, forests, and industrial plants and by 
the best possible distribution by cheap wa- 
ter transportation of American production 
that will enable it to be turned out and 
sent to market at a profit. But that is 
not all. 

The heavy drain of two world wars has 
changed the country’s situation from that 
of exportable surpluses to one of near ex- 
haustion of such basic natural resources as 
copper, iron, zinc, oil, and high-grade iron- 
ore reserves. The United States is rapidly 
turning into a country which is on balance 
a net importer of these items. The para- 
mount need today is for a project allowing 
for the abundant renewal of our dwindling 
natural resources as well as for the cheapest 
possible sending of our finished goods over- 
seas. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep 
waterway to the sea is just such a project, 
bringing ocean vessels to the heart of the 
Midwest United States and Canada, creating 
one-third more seacoast, and adding it on 
to the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. It will 
enlarge our Atlantic inlet and outlet, re- 
plenishing as well as releasing the produc- 
tive energies of regions to the east and to 
the west, to the north and to the south of 
the Great Lakes tributary area of Canada 
and of the United States. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


time of the Senator from Wisconsin has 
expired. 

Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
wish further to discuss the joint reso- 
lution? 

Mr. LODGE. No, Mr. President. I 
think I have summarized the arguments 
from my viewpoint. I may say that I 
intend to vote favorably on the motion 
to recommit, but, if that fails, I shall vote 
against the passage of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hawkes 
Baldwin Hayden 
Ball Hickenlooper 
Barkley Hil 
Brewster Hoey 
Bricker Holland 
Bridges Ives 
Brooks Jenner Reed 

Buck Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Bushfield Johnston, S.C. Robertson, Va. 
Butler Kem Russell 

Byrd Kilgore Saltonstall 
Cain Knowland Sparkman 
Capehart Langer Stennis 
Capper Lodge Stewart 
Chavez Lucas Taft 
Connally McCarran aylor 
Cooper McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Donnell McFarland Thye 
Dworshak McGrath Tobey 

Ecton McKellar Umstead 
Ellender McMahon Vandenberg 
Ferguson Magnuson Watkins 
Flanders Malone Wiley 
Fulbright Martin Williams 
George Maybank Wilson 

Green Millikin Young 
Gurney Moore 

Hatch Morse 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Eighty-eight Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the Senate will proceed to vote, 
and under the rules of the Senate, the 
first motion submitted will be the motion 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] to recommit the joint resolution. 


Murray 
Myers 
O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
O’Mahoney 
Overton 
Pepper 
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Mr. LANGER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON (when his name was 
called). I have a pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] 
who is necessarily absent because of ill- 
ness. Were he present he would vote 
“yea.” Were I permitted to vote I would 
vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmiTH] is absent because of illness. The 
Senator from New Jersey, if present and 
voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] is necessarily absent, and is 
paired with the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Wacner]. The Senator from 
Wyoming, if present and voting, would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from New 
York, if present and voting, would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] 
is absent because of illness, and is paired 
with the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey]. The Senator from Maine, if 
present and voting, would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from California, if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WueErRY] is absent on official business. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iannounce that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EasTLANp] is 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 


Wacner], who is necessarily absent, is 
paired on this vote with the Senator from 


Wyoming [Mr. Rospertson]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from New York 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], who is absent on official busi- 
ness, is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Wu1tTE]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from Maine would vote “yea.” 

The result was—yeas 57, nays 30, as 
follows: 

YEAS—57 


Fulbright 
George 
Gurney 
Hawkes 
Hoey 
Holland 
Ives 
Jenner 
Johnson, Colo, 
Kem 
Kilgore 
Lodge 
McCarran 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McKellar 
McMahon 
Malone 
Martin 


NAYS—30 


Aiken Hiil 
Ball 

Barkley 
Capper 
Chavez 
Ferguson 
Green 

Hatch 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 


Baldwin 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Bushfield 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Dworshak 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Flanders 


Maybank 
Millikin 
Moore 

Myers 
O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
Overton 

Reed 
Revercomb 
Robertson, Va. 
Russell 
Saltonstall 
Stennis 
Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas, Okla. 
Umstead 
Waikins 
Williams 


Pepper 
Johnston, S.C. Sparkman 
Knowland Taylor 
Langer Thomas, Utah 
Lucas Thye 
McCarthy Tobey 
McGrath Vandenberg 
Morse Wiley 

Murray Wilson 
O’Mahoney Young 
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NOT VOTING—9 


Robertson, Wyo. Wagner 
Eastland Smith Wherry 
Magnuson Tydings White 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On 
this vote the yeas are 57, the nays are 30, 
and the joint resolution is recommitted 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a statement with respect 
to the vote just taken in the Senate. 
The senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] is so vitally interested in the 
St. Lawrence seaway proposal that had 
he not obtained a pair I am sure he 
would, at the expense of his own health, 
have come to the floor of the Senate to 
vote “yea” on the last motion. I think 
the Rrecorp should show that. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5525) making 
appropriations to supply urgent defici- 
encies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Taper, Mr. WiIcGLESwortH, Mr. 
ENGEL of Michigan, Mr. Sreran, Mr. Case 
of South Dakota, Mr. Krere, Mr. CANNON, 
Mr. Kerr, and Mr. MAEON were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN—KIPLINGER 
WASHINGTON LETTER 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask to 
have published in the body of the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks the Kiplinger 
Washington letter of February 14, 1948, 
which in my opinion is one of the best 
digests and outlines of the Marshall plan 
covering a very brief space that I have 
yet to read. In addition to its impartial- 
ity, it raises some very interesting ques- 
tions which I am sure will be discussed 
during the debate in the Senate as we 
preceed with the consideration of a plan 
which I think is vital to the security of 
our Nation. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

THE KIPLINGER WASHINGTON AGENCY, 

Washington, February 14, 1948. 

£AR Sir: This letter is about the Marshall 
plan, and it is by request; for many readers 
write in to say that they do not understand 
the plan. Some say they are confused by 
piecemeal explanations, including ours. 
Others say they are fed up with propaganda 
on both sides of the issue, with argument 
instead of information. So we shall try to 
shed some light. And we don’t want to 
argue about it—just want to tell you about it. 

Current business uncertainties add impor- 
tance to the whole plan, for it will affect 
all business—big and little—directly or in- 
directly. 

Marshall plan in simple language is this: 
Our Government buys stuff, mostly in the 
United States, from our own industries here 
and pays for it here. Then our Government 
allocates the stuff among needy countries, 
and sends it. Buys it here, doles it out there. 
About half as a gift, half as a loan. 

It’s goods, not money. Money will not be 
given or lent to Europe, except incidentally 
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and outside the Marshall plan. It’s goods we 
send. 

Strings and conditions attached, broad 
aims, purposes, motives—we’ll talk of them 
later. Focus now on the more tangible facts. 

First, the Marshall plan is going to be— 
is going to pass. The chances are 10 to 1 
that it will be in operation by this midsum- 
mer. It’s a fact to face, beyond the con- 
troversy over should or shouldn’t. 

Likely to continue 514 to 6 years—year 
longer than advertised, until about 1954. 
(Most authorities admit this time in private 
talk.) 

Tune of twenty billions total, minimum, 
over the full 5% to 6 years. The advertised 
sum is seventeen to eighteen billions, but it 
probably will run higher. 

Remember, too, the imports from other 
countries, thirty billions, that much shipped 
into United States during the life of the 
plan. These imports will yield money in 
this country, which then will be spent for 
exports—more exports, in addition to Mar- 
shall plan. These will be supervised and 
controlled by our Government, to coordinate 
them with the Marshall plan. 

Thus the Marshall plan is big business, 
fifty billions of exports, the twenty to be 
subsidized by Government, the thirty more 
to come in natural trade. 

So a big Government purchasing and dis- 
tributing agency will be created. 

Run like a business, hundreds of em- 
ployees, whole office building. Somewhat 
like the wartime WPB, but actually doing 
the buying directly. Experts on buying of 
this and that, with industry committees 
to advise. May buy from you, or through 
you, or from businesses in your community. 
Most goods for export will either go through 
it or be controlled by it. It will be one of 
the biggest customers of business in whole 
country. 

Who pays? You pay: (1) In taxes, for it 
will be pay as you go; (2) in doing without 


‘certain things for a while, prolonging scar- 


cities; (3) in paying higher prices for some 
things than without Marshall plan. 

Scarcities and pinches here will not ke 
greater than in the past, but some of them 
will stretch out longer than was heretofore 
assumed. : 

How big a drain in terms of gocds, in termy 
of going without? 

Point 1: Marshall plan will take 5 percent 
of our total production, which is much less 
than many think. But on certain scarce 
commodities which are badly needed both 
here and abroad, the pinch will be worse. 

Point 2: The plan will not increase exports 
above the past year. It will merely sustain 
them, keep them from dropping off too dras- 
tically. Even at that, the outflow of exports 
will be less than in the past year. 

Point 3: Our Government will not let the 
exports rob our own economy of things we 
must have. Will try to balance the foreign 
and domestic needs. Will consider this coun- 
try first, Europe second. Won’t break us 
down. 

Food is most important. This year is the 
peak year in demand. Next year high, but 
not as high as this year. Tapering off there- 
after. That is, if weather—and thus far the 
world weather seems favorable. 

Many food prices are headed for decline 
in the United States this year, but the drop 
will not be as much as it would be without 
Marshall plan. No over-all food shortage 
here, no hunger, no acute food sacrifice. 

Greatest strain, farm machinery, needed 
both here and in Europe. Export of farm 
machinery will help us to get food produc- 
tion going there so that we don’t have to go 
on exporting our free food to Europe forever. 
But our farmers will have to count on rela- 
tive insufficiency of machinery for several 
years—longer than they thought—due to the 
Marshall plan. Partial antidote will be the 
allocation of more steel to farm machines. 
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Seeds: Big exports to Europe this year, and 
probably next year. 

Fertilizer: Great quantity must go to step 
up food output there, subtracted from this 
country. But most of it will come from 
Army plants. 

Tobacco: Much tobacco will be sent—will 
prevent a glut here. 

Cotton: Demands from abroad are tre- 
mendous and also excessive. Our Govern- 
ment will scale them down, but still it will 
send a lot of cotton, 

Steel, scarce here, also desperately needed 
in all of Europe. Will send as much as we 
can, Steel short here for another year or 
two. Not worse than at present, perhaps 
some better, but not much better. 

Iron ore needs to be conserved here, good 
ore is running low. But we'll send a good 
deal abroad so Europe can use it to get going. 
Some European mines were knocked out by 
war, by destruction of machinery. 

Mining machinery: Great quantities are 
needed in next 3 years. 

Steel, electrical, and lumber equipment: 
Much of it will be sent. But not so many 
big electric generators, for they are needed 
in the United States. 

Freight cars: We will skin down the Euro- 
pean demands for them. Need them too 
badly here. Europe will have to go without, 
or make them. 

Heavy trucks: More of them as a substi- 
tute for the freight cars. 

Passenger autos: Not many, proportion- 
ately; they’re needed here. But steel ex- 
ports will retard production here, make many 
wait longer. 

Coal: Big call for our coal, but generally 
We can spare plenty. 

Oil: Exports will be big, but more than 
matched by the imports. 

Timber: Quantities are needed abroad, 
especially railroad ties. We shall pare de- 
mands, and rely more on sending the saw- 
mill machinery. 

Hides and leather exports will be big, will 
keep prices high here. The high prices of 


shoes will be aggravated by the Marshall plan. . 


Export figures on each commodity this year 
are not yet ready. 

The governmental machinery is up to Con- 
gress, but our opinion is that there will be 
an over-all board of directors of public 
members, with the State Department su- 
preme on the general foreign policy in the 
plan. 

But one man to boss the administration, 
a practical sort of man, possibly a big busi- 
nessman, “the executive type to get things 
done.” 

Committee from each major industry will 
advise on procedures, so as to fit the export 
purchases to domestic needs and require- 
ments. 

The administration probably will be good, 
tight, businesslike, 

Name: European recovery program, ERP, 
the Marshall plan. Agency that runs it may 
be named European Recovery Administra- 
tion, ERA. 

This agency will supervise and check up 
on use of goods abroad. It will have offices 
in each country to work with the govern- 
ments there. These foreign offices will ad- 
minister the revolving funds of the plan. 
Foreign governments will sell some of the 
stuff, and put the money back into the funds. 
Our government will hold the purse strings 
over these. There will be continuing check- 
up, accounting, riding herd on requests. 

Foreign industries will get such things as 
machinery on credit. They will owe their 
governments for the machinery, eventually 
will pay, and their governments will eventu- 
ally repay to us, to our Government. 

How much gift, how much loan? Probably 
in the end about 50-50. This is a conserva- 
tive estimate. Some think in time we can 
get back 60 percent. Will take years, will 
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depend largely on our future foreign trade 
policy, whether we further moderate our 
tariffs to let in more foreign goods. 

What’s the tax cost? It will take about 10 
cents out of every dollar that you pay in 
taxes to cover cost of Marshall plan next 5 or 
6 years. If half is eventually repaid, then 
net cost is 5 cents of every tax dollar. 

Some sort of customs union of western 
Europe will be Worked out. It is one of the 
United States conditions and the United 
States will plug hard for it. 

Balanced budgets, stabilized currencies, 
these are also musts. 

Western Europe only, 16 nations, not those 
in Russian orbit. Some war neutrals to be 
aided, because rest of Europe needs their 
stuff. 

Latin America will benefit. We shall buy 
stuff there for Europe. Then the Latin 
American countries will have the dollars to 
spend here. These are the “off shore dollars,” 
over which there’s some controversy. 

Relief against reconstruction: Relief means 
mainly food and fuel, and relief alone would 
never end, so the answer lies in reconstruc- 
tion. 

Self-help is the keynote of conditions. Eu- 
rope must help self. Can in due course, if 
furnished the tools, the equipment, to work 
it out. Also must have more economic in- 
tegration among the industries of Europe. 
We don’t have enough to supply Europe with 
everything that’s wanted. The requests have 
already been trimmed from 30 billions to un- 
der 20. The recipient nations will be com- 
peiled to adjust, to help themselves. 

Harriman committee report gives a solid 
analysis of the plan. The committee con- 
sists of 19 hard-boiled representatives of the 
public. They were diverse and skeptical, byt 


they studied and finally concluded that it 
could and should be done, with certain con- 
ditions, modifications. 

You can get official copy by writing the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 


25, D. C., asking for Harriman Committee Re- 
port, send 60 cents. It points out many 
merits, many flaws, and ways to correct the 
flaws. 

What's the origin? Who thought it up? 
Mainly the State Department, a year ago, 
after Big Four busted up, after the show-up 
of Russian aims to let western Europe bog 
down economically, then let Russia take over. 
We reported the plan in embryo last March 
1947. It was denied then, but Marshall 
spilled it in June. The European nations got 
busy on it, collected thirty billions of wants, 
and were told to trim, which they did. 
Meanwhile Russia got nastier, and pushed 
the cold war on many fronts. 

Also we had the Truman doctrine to hold 
Russia where she is, even by force. Marshall 
plan is the economic phase of Truman doc- 
trine. 

Motives of our Government: Humanitarian 
on which there’s agreement. 

Economic, to relieve us of relief, to rebuild 
western Europe, to restore it to being our 
best customer, which it has always been. 

Military to keep Russia contained, away 
from western Europe, for our Government 
thinks that if Russia expands there, it means 
sure war. (The way in which Russia ex- 
pands is to get native Communists in con- 
trol, and then see to it that these nations 
play the Russian game.) 

Why not use the UN? Because the UN has 
no money and no goods. Only the United 
States in all the world has them. Besides, 
we don’t trust UN to administer such a com- 
plex plan on such a scale, with our substance. 

Who’s against it? Many skeptics who 
think we are suckers again, or who honestly 
fear that the export drain will break down 
our economy. Also the Communists, fellow 
travelers, and their stooge organizations. 

The public is probably lukewarm, finds the 
plan hard to judge. Our Government has 
done a good job of pleading, but a poor job 


-of explaining. 
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Who’s for it? And why be so sure it will 
be voted by Congress? 

Most Democrats are for it, and so are over 
half the Republicans. 

Most labor is for it, it’s liberal, and it will 
make jobs. 

Humanitarian elements are for it, and they 
wield a lot of power. 

Business is divided, but most big business 
leaders are for it. Business generally is not 
averse to having the orders that flow from it. 
It’s costly, but it does help to keep business 
from declining too much. 

And if a recession develops, as some think, 
then it would become especially important 
as a sustainer of business activity in this 
country. Not all businessmen agree that this 
is a proper motive for the policy, but many 
do, and they speak of it as distinctly secon- 
dary, incidental. 

It’s a tremendous gamble, and even the 
proponents admit this. Honesty requires 
that we all face the possibility that it might 
fail. 

But if we do not do it, then it is likely that 
western Europe will be invaded by com- 
munism by Russia, and very few doubt this 
end. 

In that case, war. Or if war anyway, then 
we will be stronger with a rebuilt healthy 
western Europe on our side as fighting allies. 

If no Marshall plan, then our military 
would need billions more, for we would then 
face threat of whole Europe under Russian 
domination. So we are gambling with bil- 
lions on hope of peace instead of war. 

Yours very truly, 
THE KIPLINGER WASHINGTON AGENCY, 
W. M. KIPLINGER. 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY ACT— 
INVESTIGATION OF PERSONNEL OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S.-1004) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 so as to provide that 
no person shall be appointed as a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission or 
as general manager of such Commission 
until an investigation with respect to the 
character, associations, and loyalty of 
such person shall have been made by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
bill to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946 is very important, affecting, as it 
does, the security of the United States, 
and I hope as many Senators as possible 
will remain to hear the discussion and 
debate on the bill. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I desire to take the time of the Senate 
for only a few moments before the Sen- 
ator from California proceeds to a dis- 
cussion of the pending bill. Senate bill 
1004 was reported favorably by the Sen- 
ate section of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to the Senate as a re- 
sult of action by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy taken sometime ago. 
Senate bill 1004 was introduced by the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] on March 31, 1947. The bill 
has a history which I think may well be 
recited to the Members of the Senate. 

In March 1947, the Senate section of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
was then considering the question of the 
confirmation of the Presidential nomi- 
nations to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and to the position of general man- 
ager. At that time and during the Sen- 
ate debate on the confirmations, the 
question was raised as to whether or not 
the appointees or the nominees of the 
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President to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and to be general manager had been 
investigated by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation as to their background, as- 
sociations, and loyalties, as was required 
by the act, and is required by the act for 
all employees of the Commission itself. 

At that time it was stated to the Sen- 
ate on the floor that there had been no 
investigation as such by the FBI of the 
nominees to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion or to the position of general man- 
ager. 

Shortly after that the Senator from 
California introduced the bill. He will 
speak later in the presentation of his 
views, and I shall not undertake to tell 
the Senate what his attitude is nor his 
reason for introducing the bill. I shall 
give a little history, as I recall it, of at 
least my attitude toward this particular 
matter at the time the Senate Special 
Commiitee on Atomic Energy was con- 
sidering the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
referred to as the McMahon Act. 

I can say that in the consideration of 
the members of the committee at that 
time, as I recall, the question whether 
or not members of the Commission it- 
self and the general manager should have 
their records, attitudes, and associations 
investigated prior to their appointment 
was considered at length. It certainly 
was my attitude at that time that while 
it might be advisable then not to include 
members of the Commission and the 
general manager in the category of those 
to be investigated by the FBI, yet it would 
be highly desirable if any person who 
Was appointed to the responsibilities of 
this office could have his background, 
his attitude, and his associations ex- 
amined so that there could be no ques- 
tion in the mind of any one, and no ques- 
tion could be raised thereafter as to any 
failure to examine into the attitude of 
such a person, and no failure of proof, 
on the other hand, that such person was 
completely free of any possible substan- 
tial question on that score. 

It must be borne in mind that the law 
provides that every employee of the 
Commission under the general manager 
must be subjected to this scrutiny by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. It is also true that 
employees of the Commission are not 
subject to confirmation by the United 
States Senate, is.it not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is en- 
tirely true. 

Mr. McMAHON. it is only the mem- 
bers of the Commission and the general 
manager who are subject to investiga- 
tion by the Senate, and whose nomina- 
tions must be either confirmed or 
rejected by the Senate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is en- 
tirely true. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. Looking backward to 
the time when the question of confirma- 
tion of nominations of members of the 
Commission was before the Senate, this 
subject was discussed at that time, I 
believe. 

Mr. HICKENLOGPER. Yes. 
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Mr. STEWART. The question of 
whether the FBI should conduct the in- 
vestigation was discussed at that time. 
In connection with the statement made 
by the Senator from Connecticut, as I 
understand the law, those whose appoint- 
ments are not subject to Senate con- 
firmation, that is, those who are 
employed by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and are not Presidential ap- 
pointees, are subject to FBI investigation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. ° That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. STEWART. The only group on 
the Atomic Energy Commission excluded 
from FBI investigation are Presidential 
appointees, as the law stands today. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr.STEWART. AsI understand, this 
bill has no retroactive feature. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. It has a retroactive 
feature to this extent: Under the provi- 
sions of the act, the terms of the pres- 
ent Commissioners expire on August 1. 
If this bill should be enacted, it would 
require the President of the United 
States to obtain a Federal Bureau of 
Investigation report on them before he 
could give them recess appointments. 
@Mr. STEWART. Then all the mem- 
bers of the Commission must be reap- 
pointed by August 1. 

Mr. McMAHON. That is the time 
when their present terms expire. 

Mr.STEWART. Can they serve under 
recess appointments, in the event their 
nominations are not confirmed by the 
Senate? 

Mr. McMAHON. If their terms expire 
on August 1, the President has the right 
to reappoint them. 

Mr. STEWART. Let me ask a further 
question. The Senator from Iowa, or 
perhaps some other Member of the Sen- 
ate, can answer this question. Are the 
Commissioners and the General Manager 
of the Atomic Energy Commission the 
only ones who must be Presidential 
appointees? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. I do not recall what 
the law provides about the general 
counsel. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Commis- 
sioners and the General Manager are 
the only Presidential appointees, and the 
only ones whose appointments are sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Senate. 
The others are employees designated by 
the Commission, and in some cases by 
the General Manager, under the author- 
ity of the Commission. . 

Mr. STEWART. I remember that I 
was quite anxious at the time of con- 
firmation that all the employees, whether 
Presidential appointees or not, should be 
subject to FBI investigation. 

Let me ask the Senator one further 
question. What is the reason for the 


introduction of this bill at this time? 
Has there been any change, or any rea- 
son based upon experience since the 
nominations of these officials were con- 
firmed, which has brought about the in- 
troduction of the bill? 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. As I pointed 
out a moment ago, the bill was not 
introduced within the immediate past. 
The bill was introduced by the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOowLanpD] in 
March of 1947, either during the debate 
on the question of confirmation of the 
nominees of the President or immedi- 
ately following it. I believe that he will 
eventually bear out my statement that 
it was introduced as a result of the con- 
troversy which arose on the floor of the 
Senate with respect to the lack of any 
investigation on the part of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation into the nomi- 
nees for the positions of Commissioner 
and General Manager. I shall let him 
further amplify his reasons for intro- 
ducing the bill, but I think my statement 
is correct. 

Mr. STEWART. I am in sympathy 
with the purpose of the bill, and I think 
such a rule should apply to all agencies 
of Government. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. 
Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will 
remember that I was very much opposed 
to the nominations of members of the 
Commission and voted against them. I 
am very sorry that the nominations were 
confirmed. I do not believe they ought 
to have been confirmed. I entirely agree 
‘with the Senator that there should have 
been a thorough examination. I think 
the committee itself ought to have exam- 
ined into the question. However, if 
such a provision as this is placed in the 
law, a thorough examination will have 
to be made hereafter. So I favor the 
Senator’s bill and expect to vote forit. I 
think it would have saved the Govern- 
ment tremendous sums of money if we 
had had the several members of the 
Commission and the General Manager 
investigated before their nominations 
were confirmed. I voted against con- 
firmation. I think the Senate made a 
great mistake in confirming them. 

I am glad that the Senator has gone 
this far. I wish he would go further 
and make certain that we should haye 
an excellent commission to manage this 
activity so far as the Commission man- 
ages it. 

The Senator will remember the differ- 
ences we had at the time. I congratu- 
late him on having come this far toward 
seeing that we get a good commission. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Tennessee for his cordial 
attitude toward this legislation. I as- 
sure him that back in the innermost 
recesses of my mind there is a little flag 
which keeps waving, which reminds me 
that we did conduct an examination into 
the characteristics and qualifications of 
these appointees. I believe that some 
time was devoted to that examination, 
and I believe that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee participated in the examination— 
at least to some extent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So far as the com- 
mittee would permit me to participate in 
it, I very gladly participated in it. I was 
deeply disappointed. I think the whole 
country suffered by the appointment of 


I thank the 
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@ commission which has done prac- 
tically nothing since it was appointed. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. I sincerely 
hope that the Senator from Tennessee 
does not feel that he was substantially 
curtailed in his participation in the in- 
vestigation. Certainly that was not the 
intent of the committee. 

Mr. Mc I have no feeling 
about it. I was outvoted by reason of 
the popularity of the nominees and the 
position which the Senator took at that 
time. I regretted it very much, but I 
have no ill feeling about it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator for his kind words. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to ask the 
Senator if he does not believe that a 
thorough investigation was made by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of all 
the appointees of the President when 
meetings were held last year? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I can say 
frankly that the Senator embarrasses me 
just a little by that question. Let me say 
that I am thoroughly satisfied as to the 
integrity, the honesty, the loyalty, and 
the ability of the members of the Com- 
mission, including the general manager. 
If the Senator means that, I say I am 
satisfied. 

If the Senator wishes me to say to him 
frankly whether the best possible exami- 
nation was made into all phases of the 
appointments, I say “No”; and no com- 
mittee of which I know has the facilities 
with which to conduct a thoroughly ex- 
haustive examination. I am satisfied 
with the results; I make no complaint 
about them, The Senator has asked me 
more or less of an academic question, 
and I shall have to give him an academic 
answer. 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate the answer 
the Senator has made, Mr. President. I 
was thinking of the long hearings which 
were held; that is all. It was my under- 
standing and impression from everyone 
who attended the hearings that certainly 
a thorough examination was made of 
every person who had been appointed by 
the President of the United States to 
those positions. I may be wrong about 
that; perhaps further examinations 
should have been held at that time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. Mr. President, 
let me clarify my attitude, because I do 
not want any misunderstanding about 
this point, and I do not want anyone to 
think that I am dissatisfied with the ap- 
pointees to the Commission. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; the Senator from 
Iowa has made himself very plain on 
that point. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. But I say to 
the Senator from Illinois that the ma- 
chinery for investigation in detail—at 
least, in satisfactory detail—is not avail- 
able to a committee, I am convinced, un- 
less it is a committee of long standing— 
a committee that has long been organ- 
ized along that line and has developed a 
corps of special investigators of its own. 

We were precluded from using the FBI 
for this investigation. We were even de- 
nied the right to have access to the rec- 
ords of the FBI and the other investi- 
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gatory agencies which might have some 
information on this subject. We could 
not use them. I have a letter—in fact, I 
happen to have it in my pocket now; the 
Senator from California wanted it, and 
so I got it out of the files; I did not bring 
it here for any other purpose—from the 
President, declining to make available to 
us the services of the FBI and their rec- 
ords in this matter. We do not have the 
organization with which to do a thor- 
ough job. Again let me clarify that 
statement by saying that I am not com- 
plaining of the results and I am not com- 
plaining of the members of the Com- 
mission, their personality, or anything 
of that kind, or of the general manager. 
I do not wish to be misunderstood about 
that. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have understood that 
the Congress has appropriated a tre- 
mMendous sum of money to carry on the 
work of this Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 


rect. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is there any reason why 
the committee itself cannot employ “the 
competent investigators the Senator is 
talking about, rather than turning this 
work over to the FBI? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator from Illinois suggest that the Joint 
Committee undertake the examination 
of every employee of the Commission? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I am only talking 
about the commissioners. They are the 
only ones covered by this bill. It seems 
to me that the committee should have 
men competent to do that work. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I presume that the Joint Commit- 
tee could, at some considerable tempo- 
rary organizational expense and at some 
considerable degree of inefficiency, get 
together a group of investigators, on oc- 
casion, and send them out to make in- 
vestigations. But the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has several thousand em- 
ployees. The making of investigations 
is their business. They have been 
trained for years in that work. They 
make factual investigations. They come 
to no conclusions; they make no recom- 
mendations; they do not pass on the 
ability of an individual. They merely 
investigate the background and facts, 
and then say to the agency concerned, 
“Here are the facts. Make up your own 
mind about them.” 

In this case they will simply give the 
President the facts about any prospec- 
tive appointee, and the President will 
have to make up his mind as to whether 
the facts justify favorable consideration 
by him of a certain individual as a pros- 
pective appointee. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me say that it seems 
to me when we begin giving the FBI 
authority to investigate persons who are 
appointed by the President of the United 
States, which appointments the Senate 
of the United States must either confirm 
or reject, that will be the beginning of 
turning over to the Federal Bureau of 
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Investigation a great deal of the power 
that, by the Constitution of the United 
States, is vested in the Senate. 

If this is the beginning, what will keep 
us from eventually saying, in substance, 
that a prospective Cabinet officer must 
be investigated by the FBI before his 
nomination will be confirmed by the 
Senate? If we follow such a procedure, 
we may sooner or later reach the point 
where someone will want an investiga- 
tion made of Members of Congress be- 
fore they are permitted to take their 
seats, and it will be desired to have the 
investigation made by the FBI. It may 
be that some persons will also want the 
President of the United States investi- 
gated in that way. 

In other words, it seems to me that 
those who report to the Senate a bill of 
this kind are challenging the President 
of the United States in connection with 
the appointments he makes, and are say- 
ing they do not trust the President in 
regard to his appointments, and that as 
a result the Senate is going to investigate 
those who are appointed. I fear that if 
by means of such a bill we sought to 
adopt such a practice, there would be no 
end to it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, quite to the contrary, this bill does 
not say that after the President makes 
up his mind about an appointment the 
person he appoints shall be investigated. 
The bill does not say that at all. As I 
understand and interpret the bill, it con- 
templates that before the President 
makes an appointment he shall have the 
benefit of a thorough investigation. If 
I correctly interpret this measure and if 
my attitude regarding it is correct, this 
bill will keep the President out of trouble, 
potentially, at some future time, rather 
than do him any damage, because under 
this bill before the President makes an 
appointment he will have the benefit of 
the facts in the case, and then he will 
be able to make up his mind on the basis 
of the facts as to the man’s background. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield first 
to the Senator from California, and then 
I shall yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Iowa whether it is a fact that 
there is nothing greatly unusual about 
the practice we are trying to set up in 
this connection, and I ask whether it is 
a fact that today, in connection with 
judicial appointments, where recommen- 
dations are made by Members of the 
Senate in regard to a judgeship in a Fed- 
eral district court, the Department of 
Justice makes a very thorough examina- 
tion of the qualifications of the persons 
so designated, in order to give the full 
facts to the President of the United 
States, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am in- 
formed that that is the practice, and 
has been for a great many years. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Texas. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let 
me ask a question of the Senator from 
Kansas—or, I should say, the Senator 
from Iowa—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We are proud 
of Kansas, too; Kansans are very nice 
folks. 

Mr. CONNALLY. This bill directs the 
President as to what he shall do in 
making appointments and how he shall 
proceed before he makes appointments. 
Is not that a limitation on the President’s 
power? If the President wishes to make 
a nomination, is it not then up to the 
Senate, through its committees, either to 
confirm or reject the nomination? Can 
we direct the President as to how he shall 
proceed in making a nomination or as 
to how he shall approach a nomination? 

In this bill it is provided that— 

In submitting any nomination to the 
Senate, the President shall set forth the 
experience and the qualifications of the nom- 
inee and shall make available to he Senate 
members of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy a report of such investigation by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


In other words, that would direct the 
President as to how he shall proceed, and 
he would be directed to get a report from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
submit it to the Senate members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Not long ago we had before us a bill 
containing a provision to the effect that 
no person should be appointed to a par- 
ticular agency unless he had the ap- 
proval of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation—not merely an investigation by 
the FBI, Mr. President, but its approval. 
Under pressure, that language was modi- 
fied; but that indicates the tendency. 

Mr. President, do we want ,a police 
state in the United States? Idonot. Do 
we want to say that the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation shall control and dom- 
inate the appointments in the entire Fed- 
eral establishment? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. 
not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why should we pick 
out this particular Commission, although 
I know it is important to our national 
security, and make such a provision as 
to it? The Senator says he has no objec- 
tion to the persons who have been nom- 
inated and confirmed as members of the 
Commission, and yet in this bill it is 
provided that no one can be appointed 
to it unless he gets the rubber-stamp 
approval of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not regard the 
Bureau of Investigation as being com- 
posed of men who are better than Mem- 
bers of the Senate. I do not regard the 
FBI men as any more perfect in their 
conduct or in fulfilling their obligations 
to the Government than are Members 
of the Senate. I do not regard the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation as having 
qualities of patriotism, intelligence, or 
integrity of higher degree than those 
possessed by Members of the Senate. It 
is for the Senate to confirm or reject. 
It may call on the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, if it sees fit, to report to the Senate, 
of course, and find out what the Bureau 
knows, but this bill, constitutes an in- 





I certainly do 


Presi- 
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fringement of the President’s appoint- 
ing power and it is a reflection upon the 
Senate itself to say that we cannot con- 
firm an appointment unleSs we consult 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation— 
perhaps some little fellow getting two 
or three thousand dollars a year—before 
Wwe can exercise our rights as Senators 
of the United States, under the Consti- 
tution, to confirm a nomination or to 
reject it. 

With all due respect to the author of 
the bill and to the chairman of the com- 
mittee who reports it, I think the bill 
is a bad bill from a constitutional stand- 
point. It invades the authority of the 
President. The Senate does not have to 
confirm an appointment merely because 
the President sends it to the Senate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am _ very 
sorry the Senator, who is a member of 
the committee, was not present at the 
meeting to express his views in the com- 
mittee. He might have had some effect 
at that time. But let me say, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the pending bill does not 
have one whit to do with the President’s 
appointing power. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let us see whether 
it does or not. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It does not 
have one thing to do with it. The Pres- 
ident may appoint anybody he wishes. 
It does say that nobody shali take office 
until certain things have been done. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If a man cannot 
take office, I do not see what advantage 
the appointment may have. To hand 
out a few declarations without any 
salary and without any job is not an 
appointment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Then I sug- 
gest, Mr. President, that in the bill there 
is not the least bit of means by which 
the FBI puts any stamp of approval upon 
any Presidential appointee. It is not in 
the bill. It dces not follow from any of 
the language. The bill merely says they 
shall make an investigation and lay the 
facis on the desk of the appointing power, 
who may exercise his own judgment. 
The appointing power is in the Presi- 
dent, He is not governed or controlled 
by what the FBI does. Regardless of 
what the FBI thinks of a person, the 
President can appoint him. But cer- 
tainly the Senate of the United States, 
which has equal responsiblity, in con- 
firmation, with the President, who ap- 
points, has a right to the evidence and 
background of persons of the importance 
of those whose appointments we are con- 
sidering, and especially in this new en- 
terprise and venture in which we are 
now pioneering and which goes deeply 
into some cf the tense situations which 
we either are in or might find ourselves 
in. 

Mr. CONNALLY and Mr. GEORGE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield first to 
the Senator from Texas. I will yield to 
the Senator from Georgia in a moment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator says 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation does 
not make a recommendation. Does it not 
make a recommendation when it submits 
a@ report? Can a report not be colored 
from their viewpoint? I do not mean 
criminally or intentionally, but irresist- 
ibly. Ii a grand jury makes an inves- 
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tigation of a matter and acts, is that not 








a recommendation? If a judge makes 
an investigation and acts, is that not a 
recommendation? Of course it is. It 
has that effect. 

The Senator says the President does 
not have to do anything. But the Presi- 
dent in submitting the nomination to the 
Senate, so the Senator says, shall set 
forth the experience and the qualifica- 
tions of the nominee, and shall make 
available to the Senate members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy a re- 
port of such investigation by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The only 
change ii the present law is the sub- 
mitting of the report. He already has 
to set forth the qualifications of the 
nominee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is all very well, 
but after all, the pending bill would re- 
quire that the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation investigate a man before the Pres- 
ident ever nominates him. Before the 
President can send the name to the Sen- 
ate, we would say to the President, “Now, 
Mr. President, of course the Constitution 
gives you the right to make appoint- 
ments, but we are going to amend the 
Constitution and. require that before you 
can make an appointment you must con- 
sult some little fellow in the Bureau of 
Investigation, and you must look over 
his report, and if he makes an adverse 
report, you had better not send his name 
to the Senate.” 

The tendency is to turn over more and 
more power to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. I have nothing against the 
Bureau; nevertheless, I do not believe in 
vesting in any branch of the Government 
powers superseding the powers of the 
President of the United States and of the 
Senate. 

I am sorry I was not present at the 
committee hearing. I do not think I 
would have had any effect on the com- 
mittee. I do not seem to be having any 
effect on members of the committee who 
are now present. In my judgment, the 
pending bill is wrong. It is a departure 
from our concepts. If the Senate does 
not have power to investigate a nominee 
and find all there is to be found out 
about him, we should amend the Con- 
stitution and give the power of-confir- 
mation to somebcdy else. 

I have in mind a bill that was intro- 
duced not long ago, which by its terms 
provided that no one could be appointed 
to serve on the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion unless he had the approval, not an 
investigation by, but the approval of the 
FBI. In other words, the FBI was in ef- 
fect empowered to make the appoint- 
ment. If it did not approve, the man 
could not be appointed. That is the ten- 
dency, and it is a wrong tendency. 

Mr. HICKENLCOOPER. I remember 
that particular piece of legislation. I 
was on the floor when it was considered. 
Personally I think it was a mistaken use 
of verbiage by the drafter of the bill. I 
do not think it was ever intended as it 
sounded. As TI recall, the provision was 
called to the attention of the Senate, I 
think by the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Hatcu], and it went out without 
objection. So far as I know, nobody 
defended it seriously. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Why, then, was it 
introduced? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think it was 
a misuse of verbiage. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I promised to 
yield to the Senator from Georgia, but 
I will yield to the Senator from Louisiana 
presently. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I 
wanted to ask the Senator, in the first 
place, when I first rose, how he inter- 
preted the language of the bill. As it is 
written, it undoubtedly makes the FBI 
a part of the appointing power, whereas 
under the Constitution the President 
alone can nominate, the Senate alone 
can confirm, and the two, the President 
and the Senate, may appoint to office. 
The bill clearly and unmistakingly makes 
the FBI a part of the appointing power, 
because it expressly declares that no 
person shall take office until the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation does certain 
things. 

Mr. President, I have disagreed with 
the Chief Executive of the Nation on 
numerous occasions. I have disagreed 
with more than one Chief Executive. I 
do not think that I am slavishly bound 
to follow any particular President, but I 
do not want to invade the clear rights of 
the executive branch. The power to 
nominate resides in the President. The 
only limitation on that power is the pow- 
er of the Senate to approve or disapprove 
a nomination. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I value the opinions of the Senator from 
Georgia very highly, and I know that his 
approach to problems is well reasoned, 
but let me suggest to the Senator that, as 
I understand his objection, he is taking 
the flat position that there can be no 
limitation on the appointing power, or 
no qualification of the appointing power 
of the President. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will 
permit me at that point, I will clarify my 
statement. There can be no qualifica- 
tion of the President’s right to nominate 
to public office any person who is quali- 
fied for the office. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is where 
the qualification enters in. 

Mr, GEORGE. Whether the Senate 
shall confirm the nomination is an al- 
together different question. But we can- 
not invade the power of the executive 
branch of the Government any more 
than can the executive invade the powers 
of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. The Senate can make its own 
investigations, or can utilize the FBI in 
making them, and go as far as it wishes. 
Finally, it may reject a nomination. 
Here the Senator is placing a direct pro- 
hibition on the Presiderft himself and 
saying, “You must first make this in- 
vestigation and then submit it as a part 
of your report to us, and no person nomi- 
nated shall take office unless these things 
have occurred.” 

With all due respect to the author of 
the bill and to the distinguished Senator 
who is sponsoring it, that is most clearly 
an unconstitutional invasion of the Ex- 
ecutive power of this Government under 
our system. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. May I suggest 
to the Senator, with reference to the in- 
vasion of the appointing power, that 
not a session of this legislative body takes 
place but that qualifications and restric- 
tions within which the President may 
appoint individuals are written into the 
law. The legislative branch has his- 
torically and repeatedly done that. It 
writes the qualifications under which the 
President can appoint an individual. It 
is no more an invasion of a constitu- 
tional right than it is to say that a man 
must be learned in the law if he is to be 
appointed to the Federal bench. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is alto- 
gether confused about this. Of course, 
in creating an office Congress may pre- 
scribe the qualifications of the person 
who may hold it. Congress can lay 
down qualifications. But it is not a limi- 
tation upon the power of the Executive 
to make an appointment when Congress 
has created an office and has prescribed 
whatever reasonable qualifications it 
may prescribe under the Constitution. 
We cannot say to the President, “You 
cannot make an appointment until you 
get a report from the FBI.” We cannot 
say that no man who has been nomi- 
nated by the President, even though he 
may be confirmed by the Senate, can 
take office until the FBI had made its 
report, presumably approving the ap- 
pointment. But, aside from that, 
whether there be approval or dis- 
approval, the Senator is seeking to make 
it a part of the appointive power. That 
cannot be done, under the Constitution. 
We can utilize the FBI for the fullest pos- 
sible investigation. Presumably the 
President would not appoint anyone to 
this or any other important office if he 
had not received information from all 
the available agencies of the Government 


who could furnish him information. 


But that is a wholly different question. 
We can hold up the appointment and 
say that the FBI shall make an investi- 
gation and furnish a report, and the 
Senate will proceed to vote on the con- 
firmation or rejection of the nomina- 
tion. But we cannot do what the Sena- 
tor has suggested, even if we were dis- 
posed to do it. I was about to put it in 
a much stronger form, and say, even if 
we wished to set up a creature who 
could control our own action in connec- 
tion with a special nominee. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
there is no verbiage in this bill by which 
the FBI can control either the appoint- 
ment or the confirmation of anyone, and 
there is no disposition so to provide. 
The only thing the bill provides is that 
the FBI shall conduct an investigation, 
the results of which shall be open to the 
President and to the Senate Members 
of the Joint Conimittee on Atomic 
Energy. There would be no control ex- 
ercised by the FBI. There is no restric- 
tion imposed on the FBI, and there is no 
veto power given to the FBI. The bill 
merely says that the FBI shall gather 
information and place it in the hands of 
the President and at the service of the 
Senate in considering nominations. It 
does not say that if the FBI says “No” 
we cannot confirm, and if it says “Yes” 
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we can confirm. That does not make 
any difference. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I ask the Senator, 
in plain language, this question: What 
does the phrase “shall take office” mean? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That the 
nominee shall not take office until the 
results of the investigation shall be sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. GEORGE. Who submits them? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The FBI. 

Mr. GEORGE. Therefore, before a 
person can take office there must be an 
investigation by the FBI, and he must 
receive approval or disapproval. It is 
just thimblerigging to say that when 
a@ name is sent in, the person named can- 
not take office unless a report is pre- 
sented. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We tried to 
get the investigative reports, if there 
were any, but we were refused them. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. The bill provides for 
two investigations by the FBI. One pre- 
cedes the nomination by the President; 
the other precedes the taking of office. 
Why are there two investigations? Let 
me read from page 2 of the bill. I place 
them in the chronological order in which 
Official action is taken: 

In submitting any nomination to the 
Senate, the President shall set forth the ex- 
perience and the qualifications of the nomi- 
nee and shall make available to the Senate 
Members of the Joint Committee on Atomic 


Energy a report of such investigation by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


On page 1, the bill declares: 

No individual shall take office as a member 
of the Commission until the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation shall have made an investi- 
gation and report to the President on the 
character, associations, and loyalty of such 
individual. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not agree 
with the Senator that it requires two 
investigations. I do not see any possi- 
bility of reading that into the bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. Apparently the bill 
provides for it. Why the necessity of re- 
quiring an investigation before taking 
office, when an investigation by the FBI 
has been made before the President 
sends in the nomination? 

Mr. KNOWLAND and Mr. HOLLAND 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I will yield 
first to the Senator from California, who 
is the author of the bill, and then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND]. 

Mr. OVERTON. If I may be per- 
mitted to continue a moment, I might 
find myself in sympathy with a reauire- 
ment of the law that the President, be- 
fore he sends in a nomination, shail avail 
himself of the FBI to ascertain the quali- 
fications of the person he may be nomi- 
nating; but after that is done, after he 
sends in the nomination, which he may 
do even in spite of an adverse report by 
the FBI, why should there be another 
investigation? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. 
quired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have a very high regard for my colleague 


It is not re- 
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from Louisiana, but I am sure he has 
put a misinterpretation on the language 
of the bill. Let me read from the begin- 
ning: 

That (a) paragraph (2) of section 2 (a) of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 is amended 
by striking out the second sentence in such 
paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “No individual shall take office 
as a member of the Commission until the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation shall have 
made an investigation and report to the 
President on the character, associations, and 
loyalty of such individual. 

(b) In submitting his nomination to the 
Senate, the President shall set forth the ex- 
perience and the qualifications of the 
nominee and shall make available to the 
Senate Members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy a report of such investigation 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


That is the investigation heretofore 
mentioned. It merely makes informa- 
tion available to the Senate Members of 
the joint committee who are charged 
under the law with the responsibility, 
which is a very heavy one. It makes 
available to them such information as 
the President has already received prior 
to making the appointment. 

Mr. OVERTON. Why make it avail- 
able before the nominee takes Office? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It is merely a writ- 
ten report; it is not another investigation. 
It is merely that the Senate Members 
of the Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
shall have made available to them the 
same information which has already 
been submitted to the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. OVERTON. I agree with the 
Senator from Georgia that it is subject 
to a constitutional objection when it 
requires that such a report be submitted 
before a nomination and before it can be 
confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. HICKENLCOPER. Ido not agree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. OVERTON. If the Senator does 
not agree, then we cannot agree on the 
bill, and I am sorry. So long as that 
language is in the bill, I shall vote against 
it. 

Mr. HCLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself completely and wholly 
with the statement made by the senior 
Senator from Georgia, and in order to 
illustrate the completely unconstitutional 
situation into which I think the bill 
would place anyone supporting it, I 
desire to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa if it is not true that the Presi- 
dent might be called upon to make in- 
terim appointments, due to the death 
or resignation of a member of the 
Commission, or the manager, and that 
any interim appointee would be wholly 
precluded from taking office on an 
interim basis, under the bill, until a re- 
port was made, regardless of the out- 
come of the report, regardless of whether 
it was good or bad, therefore clearly 
illustrating that this provision is an 
attempted limitation upon the right of 
the President to make an appointment? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator has referred to an in- 
terim appointment, which is a very 
proper question to raise. If he will no- 
tice the bill, beginning in line 6, he will 
find that it provides: 

No individual shall take office as a member 
of the Commission until the Federal Bu- 
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reau of Investigation shall have made an 
investigation and report to the President 
on the character, associations, and loyalty 
of such individual. 


The committee discussed this matter, 
and there is no question in my mind but 
that the President is perfectly free to 
make interim appointments if he has 
before him an investigative report of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. That 
does not have to go to the Senate. But 
if, as, and when the President submits 
a nomination to the Senate, then the 
bill requires that he send along with it 
a report of the investigation. That does 
not preclude interim appointments. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his candor in his answer, because 
he has specifically said that in the case 
of a required interim appointment, the 
President could make such interim ap- 
pointment if he had in his hands—I am 
quoting now the words of the Senator— 
a report of an FBI investigation; which 
means that the Senator is taking the po- 
sition that the bill would impose a lim- 
itation upon the appointive power of 
the President, which is certainly in the 
very face of the Constitution. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Let me say to 
the Senator from Florida that I would 
suggest a change in the verbiage for the 
record. I said the President can ap- 
point if he has before him this investi- 
gative record. The specific language of 
the bill is “take office.” There is a dis- 
tinction between taking office and the 
appointive power of the President, and 
I think the constitutional argument 
hinges on that particular point. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished Senator seeks to make dis- 
tinction between the appointing power 
of the President, as guaranteed by the 
Constitution, and the right of that ap- 
pointing power to become effective by 
the appointee’s taking office, either on 
an interim or permanent basis, I would 
have to say that I cannot go along in 
drawing that hair-line distinction, be- 
cause I think the wording of the bill 
would, beyond any question whatsoever, 
seek to apply a limitation upon the ap- 
pointive power of the President. 

I am perfectly willing to concede the 
good intentions of the bill, and if the 
bill be amended so as merely to require, 
as a matter of information for the Sen- 
ate, that an FBI investigation shall be 
made and a report made available to 
the Senate committee and to the Senate, 
I shall be happy to support it. But if 
the bill itself, as appears in the confes- 
sion of the sponsor on the floor, seeks to 
impose something that cannot be im- 
posed under the Constitution, namely, a 
limitation upon the appointive power, I 
cannot support it upon that basis. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I may say to the 
Senator from Florida that the bill says 
the President cannot appoint unless he 
has the investigation. If he has not the 
investigation, the President is denied 
the authority to make the appointment. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is true, and I 
call the attention of the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa to the fact that the 
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bill would be a better bill constitutionally 
if it did that intolerable thing of adding 
to the requirement of making the in- 
vestigation the requirement that the in- 
vestigation report should be a clean bill 
of health from the FBI. Certainly the 
Senate would not stand for anything like 
that, but that might conceivably be held 
to be a qualification for office. As found 
in the bill, it is not a qualification, it is a 
condition precedent to the exercise of 
the appointive power, and it is as uncon- 
stitutional a thing as we could do. I 
shall be no party to it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am sorry 
that I find myself in violent disagreement 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to point 
out that Mr. Hoover, the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, wrote a 
letter to the editor of the Washington 
Post, which appeared on the editorial 
page, commenting on an editorial car- 
ried by the Post which was denuncia- 
tory of the bill. He pointed out that 
he certainly did not initiate this pro- 
posal, that he had not sponsored it, had 
not appeared in its behalf, and had not 
been asked about it. I think it is only 
fair to say that for Mr. Hoover. 

I believe the debate so far has illus- 
trated the fact that we are dealing with 
something which is very important to the 
Congress and to the people of the United 
States. The hour is now 5 o’clock and 7 
minutes, following an all-day debate 
upon the St. Lawrence seaway project 
anda vote onit. Without trying to usurp 
the powers of the acting leader of the 
majority, I suggest that this is not a 
good time to try to come to a conclusion 
on the legislative proposal we are dis- 
cussing. There are many things I wish 
to say about it, and it would take me a 
very long time to say them. I hope the 
acting majority leader will agree to post- 
pone the discussion of this matter to a 
more favorable and propitious occasion, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Just a mo- 
ment. I wish to make a suggestion. I 
realize that the hour is late. When I 
rose I intended merely to canvass the 
bill and some of its history. Then I ex- 
pected to ask the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, whose bill it is, to outline his 
reasons for it, and to cover the subject as 
much as he cared to this evening. We 
got into somewhat of a dispute about 
philosophy, constitutional law, and many 
other things, and I have taken more 
time of the Senate than I had intended 
to. 

When I say this is not my bill, I do not 
disparage it. I am for it. I think it is 
sound. I think it is a good bill, and I 
think it will be beneficial to the atomic 
energy project. But I am apologetic for 
usurping ihe time which most properly 
should have gone to the Senator from 
California to explain his own bill. I 
suggest that if those who are interested 
will indulge the Senator from California 
for a few minutes this evening, since this 
matter is before the Senate, and let him 
give his views on the bill, he might be 
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willing then to let it go over to some more 
opportune time in the future. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does not the Sena- 
tor think it would be fairer to let it go 
over, so that he would have a better 
audience, next week, than he will now? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think the 
Senator from California might have a 
few pertinent replies to make to some 
of the things which have been said. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No doubt he will, 
but he ought to have a larger audience. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
do not intend to delay the Senate long, 
and I do not intend to urge a vote on the 
bill this evening, but inasmuch as certain 
statements have been made, I feel that 
it may be of benefit to the Members of 
the Senate who may not be present now, 
but who may care to read the REcorp, 
that the reasons underlying the bill, why 
we feel it is essential to the Nation, 
should be presented, and then we can 
resume its consideration at a later time. 

Mr. President, I desire to call attention 
to the fact that in the field of atomic 
power we are dealing with a force for 
which we have no precedent in the entire 
history of the Nation. In the Joint 
Atomic Energy Act which was passed by 
the Congress of the United States we 
recognized that this was a new force, and 
we gave into the hands of a commission 
more power than we have ever given into 
the hands of any other commission in the 
entire history of the Republic. We have 
said for the first time that in the field of 
atomic power no private individual may 
participate. We have given the com- 
mission the’ power over the manufacture 
of atomic energy, the development of 
atomic energy, and the development of 
the raw products, so that no individual 
himself may possess them. I submit 
that that is something which is unprec- 
edented in the history of the Republic. 

Mr. President, recognizing the tremen- 
dous new force with which we are deal- 
ing, the Congress of the United States set 
up a Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
consisting of nine Members of the Sen- 
ate and nine Members of the House of 
Representatives. In creating that com- 
mittee Congress recognized that in the 
field of atomic power there would be a 
vast amount of information which, for 
reasons of national security, could not 
be made available to the country as a 
whole, or indeed even discussed upon the 
floor of the Senate or of the House of 
Representatives. I can testify here to- 
day that we have had many sessions 
where matters of great importance af- 
fecting the national security were in- 
volved, and that the Members who served 
on that committee have a heavy respon- 
sibility upon their shoulders, not only for 
the security of the Nation, but, I submit, 
for the security of the civilized world. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the Senator 
please permit me to finish my presenta- 
tion, and then I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. President, I submit that the bill in 
no sense limits the President’s right or 
power of appointment. Tothe contrary, 
it merely says that in selecting men to 
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serve upon this very important Commis- 
sion, he shall secure a report from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, which 
is the agency generally charged with in- 
vestigations of matters of great moment 
to the Republic, and having gotten a re- 
port from them he shall submit a copy 
of the report to the Senate members of 
the joint committee. The report might 
be favorable. The report might be ad- 
verse. The President of the United 
States is in no sense limited in following 
his own discretion after he receives the 
report, nor is the Senate limited in its 
power of confirmation after having re- 
ceived it. But I submit that if we take 
that precaution with respect to the men 
who are appointed by the President of 
the United States, the appointment will 
be made with the full facts available to 
the Chief Executive, and when it comes 
to our responsibility we will have the 
full facts available to us. 

I am willing to admit that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has a primary 
responsibility in the naming of members 
of the Commission, but I submit, Mr. 
President, that the Members of the Sen- 
ate of the United States have no less re- 
sponsibility in connection with this great 
problem, 

In the debate which took place at the 
time the confirmation of Mr. Lilienthal 
was before the Senate of the United 
States, this language is found: 

Mr. KNOwLAND— 


The question had been asked by the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] 
as to whether or not an FBI investiga- 
tion had been made and had been avail- 
able to the President and to the joint 
committee— 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. As I pointed out in my 
remarks, I believe that a vote to recommit 
is tantamount to a vote for rejection. 

I will say to the distinguished Senator that 
I feel there is perhaps a loophole in the 
Senate’s practice relative to appointments 
of members of commissions, including the 
Atomic Energy Commission, which has con- 
cerned me greatly, and I tried to point it 
out during the course of my remarks. The 
Commission was appointed, under the law, 
in October and November of last year. On 
December 31 the Manhattan project, with all 
its ramifications and all the information, 
was turned over to the Commission, so that 
actually the nominees have been operating 
as a te during the intervening pe- 
riod from January until this time, approxi- 
mately the Ist of April, without Senate con- 
firmation. I had requested the Legislative 
Counsel to draft legislation which I thought 
would close the loophole so that the Com- 
mission could not operate until the nomina- 
tions of its members had been confirmed by 
the Senate, which I think would be a far 
better procedure, especially in the field of 
atomic power, 

Mr. SmitH. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. But we ran up against the 
Constitution of the United States. Of 
course, at the time the Constitution was 
drafted and adopted the country had no 
knowledge of atomic power and its ramifi- 
cations. In article II of the Constitution we 
find this language: 

“The President shall have power to fill up 
all vacancies that may happen during the 
recess of the Senate by granting commissions 
which shall expire at the end of their next 
session,” 
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The Legislative Counsel advises that there 
is no way to require confirmation prior to 
their taking over. 

Then it seemed to me it would be wise to 
apply—and I am presenting such an amend- 
ment to the Atomic Energy Act—to the mem- 
bers of the Commission the same rule which 
is now applied to employees of the Commis- 
sion; that is, to make it mandatory that an 
investigation shall be made by the FBI, the 
results of which shall be turned over to the 
President and to the Senate section of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy prior to 
any appointment being made. I believe that 
from a constitutional standpoint, that can 
be done. 

Mr. SmitH. To amplify my point, that 
would mean that all officers and employees 
heretofore appointed by the Commission 
would be checked by the FBI automatically? 

Mr. KNow.anp. So far as employees are 
concerned, they are now covered by the exist- 
ing statute; but the statute does not provide 
for a mandatory check by the FBI of Presi- 
dential appointees. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unani- 
mous consent, as in legislative session, to 
introduce the bill to which I have referred. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
received at that time. 

So I call attention tu the fact that the 
proposal now before the Senate is not 
something new aimed at any particular 
appointment, but rather we felt that if 
the proposed procedure was going to be 
established, the time to establish it would 
be now, when there was no criticism of 
an appointee, rather thar. wait until some 
vacancy had been created, and then go 
through this process. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator will 
permit me‘to place two letters in the 
REcorD, I shall be glad to yield to him. 

The reason the committee was so 
vitally concerned was because we en- 
countered a very practical problem dur- 
ing the confirmation fight respecting the 
first members of the Commission. The 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] wrote the 
following letter to the President of the 
United States under date of February 25, 
1947: 


FEBRUARY 25, 1947. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Senate sec- 
tion of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy is approaching the close of its hearings 
and investigation upon the matter of quali- 
fications of your appointees to the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the General Man- 
ager thereof. The committee is anxious to 
complete its work in order that a report to 
the Senate can be made in this most impor- 
tant matter at the earliest possible moment. 

While the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 spe- 
cifically authorizes the Joint Committee to 
“utilize the service, information, facilities, 
the personnel of the Departments and estab- 
lishments of Government,” the Senate sec- 
tion, sitting as such, does not seem to pos- 
sess this authority and the members of the 
Senate section believe that justifiable criti- 
cism can be directed if we do not exhaust all 
reasonable avenues for the securing of in- 
formation upon which to base our final rece 
ommendation, 

Because these are Presidential appoint- 
ments the committee feels this matter should 
be taken up with you directly and primar- 
ily. The committee is also of the opinion 
that we will be asked on the floor of the 
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Senate whether or not we have secured all 
available information. 

The importance of these appointments 
being great, the committee feels obligated 
to respectfully request authority from you 
to any investigating agencies of the execu- 
tive or administrative branches of Govern- 
ment to put into the hands of the committee 
all information possessed by any such agency 
or branch bearing upon each of the appoin- 
tees to the Commission and the General 
Manager thereof. The committee members 
further feel that it will be most helpful if 
you can see fit to make available to the 
committee such information and reports 
upon these appointees as may be possessed 
by you. 

Among the agencies of Government from 
which the committee would desire informa- 
tion are the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, the Army and Navy Intelligence De- 
partments, the Intelligence Section of the 
Manhattan District, and such other depart- 
ments and agencies as might have available 
information. 

The appointees to the Commission, of 
course, are: Mr. David E. Lilienthal, Chair- 
man; Dr. Robert F. Bacher; Mr. Sumner T. 
Pike; Mr. William A. Waymack; Mr. Louis E. 
Strauss; Mr. Carroll L. Wilson, general man- 
ager. 

The committee desires that I express our 
appreciation to you for your cooperation in 
this matter, and again I state that this mat- 
ter is being respectfully submitted to you, 
rather than being taken up by the committee 
directly with the agencies involved. 

Because the committee feels the urgency 
of taking final action at the earliest possible 
moment this letter is being delivered to you 
by hand, with the hope that your action in 
connection herewith may be had at the ear- 
liest possible moment. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 
B. B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Chairman, Senate Section, 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


Under date of March 1, 1947, the Pres- 
ident of the United States replied to the 
chairman of the committee as follows: 


THE WHITE Hovse, 
Washington, March 1, 1947. 
Hon. B. B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Chairman, Senate Section, Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, Washington, 
D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR HICKENLOOPER: I have 
your letter of February 25, in which you 
advise that the Senate Section of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy submits the 
request that I authorize the investigating 
agencies of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to present to the committee all 
information possessed by any such agency 
bearing upon each of the appointees to the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the general 
manager of such Commission. 

It has long been the established policy 
that all such investigative reports are con- 
* fidential documents of the executive depart- 
ment of the Government and that congres- 
sional or public access to them would not 
be in the public interest. I believe that it 
would be unwise to change this established 
policy and to set a precedent that would 
seriously prejudice the future usefulness of 
these investigating agencies. 

For your information be advised that the 
records of the investigating agencies of the 
executive branch of the Government were 
checked at the time the appointees in ques- 
tion were named to the Commission. No de- 
rogatory information was contained in any 
report. Before answering your letter of Feb- 
ruary 25, I have had a current Check made 
of the records of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, the Army and Navy Intelligence 
Departments, and the Intelligence Section 
of the Manhattan District and I wish to ad- 
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vise you that no derogatory information with 
reference to any of the appointees to the 
Commission, or with reference to the gen- 
eral manager of the Commission, is con- 
tained in the files of these agencies. 
Very sincerely yours, 
y S. TRUMAN. 


Mr. President, the point I wish to make 
is that I think this is a responsibility 
which every one of the 96 Members of 
the United States Senate must assume. 
They must recognize their obligation to 
take such responsibility. The joint com- 
mittee was created by the direction of 
the Congress, and charged with a very 
grave responsibility which could very 
easily affect the welfare and the future 
of the Republic itself. In order that we 
might properly represent the Senate and 
perform our constitutional function re- 
garding confirmation, we asked the Exec- 
utive of the Government of the United 
States to supply us with the reports of 
the FBI and the other investigative agen- 
cies, and he said “No.” Further, he 
stated that he had looked over the re- 
ports and that there was nothing deroga- 
tory in them. But still that did not fur- 
nish to the Senate members of the joint 
committee charged with the responsibil- 
ity the information which we feel we are 
entitled to have, and which we should 
have, in order to carry out our constitu- 
tional duties. 

It is entirely possible that in the future 
when nominations are sent to the com- 
mittee the committee may decline to rec- 
ommend confirmation of such nomina- 
tions unless it has these reports. I be- 
lieve that it would be more conducive 
to harmony in this situation if the au- 
thority were spelled out very clearly in 
advance, and if it were understood that 
in this particular field the President of 
the United States himself must have an 
investigation made by the proper inves- 
tigative agency for his information. He 
may act upon it or not, as he pleases. A 
copy of such report should be sent to 
the Senate members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, and they can 
act on it if they please. They can ignore 
it if they wish to do so, but at least they 
will have all the information which is 
available. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator knows that 
it has been the custom for a long time 
not to give up to committees reports 
made by the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. The Senator agrees with that 
statement, does he not? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I know that that 
has been the precedent in the past, but 
we are dealing with an unprecedented 
subject in the field of atomic power. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iagree with the Senator. 
Also the Senator is dealing with a very 
important question when he seeks to 
place a limitation on the power of ap- 
pointment by the President. Why can- 
not the Senator get this information by 
writing into his bill the right of the com- 
mittee, after the appointment is sub- 
mitted, to obtain through any agency of 
Government the necessary investigators 
to get information about the men who 
have been nominated? As I see it, what 


the Senator is doing now is merely telling 
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the President that before he can submit 
the nomination he must have the FBI 
make an investigation and that the re- 
port of the investigation must accom- 
pany the nomination. What is the dif- 
ference whether the President makes it 
in the first instance—if it is in the teeth 
of the Constitution, as I believe—or 
whether we write into the law a provision 
which gives us the power to direct the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to make 
the investigation after the nomination 
comes to us? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Illinois feel that in the field of 
atomic power the President himself 
should make certain that there has been 
an FBI investigation of his nominee? 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator from 
California believe for one moment that 
any President of the United States would 
fail to make every conceivable investiga- 
tion before submitting a nomination of 
that kind? Under the provisions of this 
bill we are seeking to tell the President 
what he should do. As I see it, we are 
questioning the loyalty and good faith of 
the President of the United States by 
attaching this kind of an amendment to 
the law. I do not believe that the bill is 
right. I do not think it is fair to the 
President. I do not think it is constitu- 
tional. What the committee wants is 
the information. Why is it sought to 
place this responsibility upon the Presi- 
dent? Let him assume his own respon- 
sibility with respect to investigation, and 
if he submits a nomination to the Sen- 
ate for appointment to the Commission, 
and the committee of the Senate desires 
to go further, we can write a law which 
will give the Congress the right to say, 
“We want investigators from the FBI to 
investigate John Doe or Harry Black- 
acre.” The Congress has the power to 
determine whether or not the kind of 
man the President has appointed has the 
qualification and meets the test laid 
down by the Senate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Will the Sen- 
ator from Illinois support such legis- 
lation? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Iili- 
nois will certainly support such legis- 
lation. 

Mr, McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to have 
an explanation of a statement made by 
the Senator from Illinois. I have been a 
great believer in maintaining the separa- 
ion of powers as provided in the Con- 
stitution. If the method proposed were 
the only way in which the Senate could 
get the information, it might be war- 
ranted in passing the kind of a bill which 
the Senator from Ilinois suggests he 
would support. But let me remind the 
Senate that the appropriations for carry- 
ing on the work of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy amount, as I recall, to 
approximately $150,000. I ask the chair- 
man of the committee whether that is ap- 
proximately correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. McMAHON. On that committee 
we have a staff of 15 or 16-persons. I 
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think we need all of them. I know they 
are working every day. But I see no 
reason why this committee, if it has nom- 
inations before it, cannot send out its 
own investigators. We have 4 or 5 of 
them on the staff of the committee. 
They are going around to all of the in- 
stallations of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, checking up on security, and 
coming back and informing us. 

The other day I looked at the record 
of the hearings on the Lilienthal nomi- 
nation and the nominations of the other 
members of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. They run into thousands of pages. 
The committee spent over 100 hours on 
the hearings, and they were advertised in 
every hamlet and village in the United 
States, and everyone was invited to come 
before the committee and tell everything 
he knew on the subject. So to say we do 
not have all the information is, of course, 
a joke. 

Mr. LUCAS. In fact, some of the wit- 
nesses told a lot they did not know, too. 

Mr. McMAHON. Of course. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
let me say to the Senator, in response to 
his suggestion about the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, which, of course, 
is a legislative committee, as the Sen- 
ator knows, and not a special committee, 
so a law entitling the Senate members 
of the joint committee to the use of the 
stafi—— 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator is not 
in doubt about it, is he? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No; but I say 
that I do not think the staff of the joint 
committee is available only to the Sen- 
ate members of the committee. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, let me 
inquire whether it is the intention to 
have a vote on this question tonight. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It is not. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I think 
the questions raised by this bill are 
among the gravest questions this body 
has considered. I should like very much 
to have the advice of the Committee on 
the Judiciary as to the constitutionality 
of this measure. 

My own mind is made up. I wish to 
serve notice that whenever the bill is 
called up again, unless something of the 
sort I have suggested is worked out, I 
shall move to have the bill sent to the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Would the Senator from California ob- 
ject to that? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I would. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator vield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. i yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall not take more 
than a few minutes, but because of the 
debate which has occurred here this af- 
ternoon, I should like to have the REcorp 
show my opposition to the Senator’s bill. 
I join in the opposition of the Senator 
from Illinois, the Senator from New 
Mexico, and the Senator from Florida, 
because I believe the bill to be clearly 
unconstitutional. I car2 not in what 
terms of emergency the Senator from 
California discusses the bill, even the 
atomic bomb cannot bomb out the Con- 
stitution of the United States, so long as 
we have a country. Our Supreme Court 
has held many times that no emergency 
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in any way changes the Constitution of 
the United States. 

I wish to say to my good friend the 
Senator from California that it is my 
honest judgment that the effect of this 
bill is to infringe upon the appointive 
power of the President of the United 
States. The Supreme Court is going to 
pierce the veil of the Senator’s bill and 
to look to the end sought by the bill; and 
the end sought is to lay down, not the 
qualifications of an appointee to a par- 
ticular position—which is within the 
power of the Senate of the United 
States—but to dictate to the President 
of the United States, when he exercises 
his appointive power, the procedure he 
shall follow in making the appointment. 
I submit that that falls beyond the pur- 
view of the Congress of the United States, 
under the Constitution, in respect to the 
appointive power of the President. 

I shall illustrate my point by reducing 
it to the absurd, by way of several ex- 
amtples, because I wish to stress in the 
Recorp today the difference between the 
procedure which the bill would provide 
in such matters and the substantive 
right of the Senate to lay down cri- 
teria of qualifications for a particular 
position. They are greatly different, I 
say to my friend the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, in the light of the constitutional 
question of the power of the President to 
appoint. Suppose the Congress were to 
pass a law—and if the Senator’s bill is 
constitutional, we can pass the one I now 
suggest—saying to the President of the 
United States: “Before you meke an ap- 
pointment, you shall send to the Senate 
a list of the names you have had under 
consideration for the appointment, and 
the Senate will investigate those names 
and submit a report to you, and you shall 
not send the appointment to the Senate 
until the Senate makes the investiga- 
tion.” Would not that be invading the 
appointive power of the President? I 
think it would, very clearly. 

Or suppose we were to say—because it 
has been argued this afternoon by my 
good friend the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], that the President would 
not have to follow the report or the 
recommendation of the FBI, but he could 
not make the appointment until he sup- 
posedly at least had read it; suppose we 
were to say in a bill that the President 
must not make an appointment to a cer- 
tain job—I might recommend this to him 
for health reasons, of course—until he 
took a horseback ride each morning for 
three mornings, before he finally passed 
upon the appointment. That is perfectly 
absurd, I admit, but it lays down a pro- 
cedural qualification, absurd as it is, 
which we would seek to impose upon the 
President, which he must follow before 
he sends his appointment to the Senate 
of the United States. 

I say that it is for us in the Senate 
of the United States, after the appoint- 
ment has come to us, but before we con- 
firm it, to handle matters of procedure 
as to the investigation we will require 
from the FBI or from anyone else before 
we confirm the appointment. But I think 
we clearly violate the principle of the 
separation of powers and also the pro- 
visions of the Constitution governing ap- 
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pointments by the President, if we say 
to him, “You must follow this procedure 
before you send the appointment to the 
Senate.” 

Mr. President, I close with this sugges- 
tion: I think one of the very unfair 
results of the bill would be to heap upon 
the FBI criticism it does not deserve. 
This afternoon the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManHon] read into the 
REcorD a letter which I believe Mr. Hoover 
published in one of the Washington news- 
Papers, as I recall, the Washington Post, 
in which he hastens to make clear that 
he is not a sponsor of this bill. I think 
the FBI is doing a magnificent job; and 
we want to keep the FBI in the position 
where it will have the maximum amount 
of public confidence, because I believe 
that in days to come we shall want the 
FBI to be in a position where it will 
have the confidence of the American 
people. But it is my sincere belief that 
if we try by way of legislation to make 
a report from the FBI a condition prece- 
dent to an appointment by the President 
of the United States for any offict, I care 
not how important it may be, we shall 
hear the criticism arise, beyond the 
rumble it now is, that the FBI is becom- 
ing a Gestapo, and that something must 
be done to preserve the liberties of the 
American people from the development 
of such an organization. 

I say in all sincerity that one of the 
effects of the bill of my good friend the 
Senator from California will be to em- 
barrass the FBI so far as the public is 
concerned, because it will arouse a storm 
cof resentment and criticism against it. 

I thank my good friend for allowing 
me to say this much in his time, and 
I may add that when we have a differ- 
ence of opinion he is always as courteous 
and cooperative as he is when we share 
the same point of view. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I apologize to the 
Senator from California for making an- 
other appearance on this matter. I wish 
to express the fullest approval of every- 
thing he has said about the requirement 
for the fullest information in these cases. 
I have already indicated that if neces- 
sary I would support a statute to that 
effect. 

Mr. President, any measure enacted by 
the Congress on this subject should be in 
support of and in protection of jurisdic- 
tion which belongs exclusively to the 
Senate, namely, the right to confirm or 
reject Presidential appointments. I 
should greatly prefer to have the subject 
matter first explored from the stand- 
point of whether a rule of the Senate 
would be adequate to take care of the 
situation. I dislike to think of our hav- 
ing to turn to the other branch of Con- 
gress to help us sustain the jurisdiction 
of the Senate in a matter so peculiarly 
lying within the province of the Senate 
and held there exclusively insofar as the 
confirmation of nominations is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record as a part of my remarks a 
memorandum prepared by the Library 
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of Congress, in the nature of a report on 
acts of Congress specifying conditions or 
qualifications of persons appointed to 
various positions by the President of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ACTS OF CONGRESS SPECIFYING CONDITIONS OR 
QUALIFICATIONS OF PERSONS APPOINTED TO CER- 
TAIN POSITIONS BY THE PRESIDENT 


(This list includes positions requiring spe- 
cific qualifications or experience, but does not 
include positions specifying the ordinary re- 
quirements such as citizenship, appointments 
from certain rank in military commissions, 
etc.) 

1789, September 2, R. S. 243 (1 Stat. 67). 
(Secretary of the Treasury and certain other 
Treasury officials not to be directly or indi- 
rectly “concerned or interested in carrying 
on the business of trade or commerce, or be 
owner * * * of any sea vessel * * *%.”) 

1862, July 5, R. S. 423 (12 Stat. 510): Navy, 
Bureau of Construction and Repair. Chief 
“shall be a skillful naval constructor.” 

1862, July 14, R. S. 1396 (12 Stat. 565) : Navy, 
chaplains shall be between 21 and 35 years 
ofage. ~ 

1869, April 10, R. S. 2039 (16 Stat. 40): 
Board of Indian Commissioners. Ten per- 
sons shall be appointed from men “eminent 
for intelligence and philanthropy.” 

1871, February 9, R. S. 4395 (16 Stat. 594): 
Fish and Fisheries Commissioner “shall be a 
person of proved scientific and practical ac- 
quaintance with the fishes of the coast.” 

1871, March 3, R. S. 1392 (16 Stat. 536): 
Navy, Engineer Corps. No person shall be 
appointed or promoted in the Engineer Corps 
of the Navy “until after he has been found 
qualified by a board of competent engineers 
and medical officers designated by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and has complied with ex- 
isting regulations.” 

1879, June 28 (21 Stat. 37, ch. 43, sec. 2): 
Mississippi River Commission. Three mem- 
bers appointed from Army Engineer Corps, 
one from Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
three from civil life (2 of whom shall be civil 
engineers). 

1887, February 4 (24 Stat. 383, sec. 11): In- 
terstate Commerce Commissioners. “No per- 
son in the employ of or holding any official re- 
lation to any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
or owning stock or bonds thereof, or who is 
in any manner pecuniarily interested there- 
in, shall enter upon the duties of or hold 
such office.” 

1888, January 20 (25 Stat. 1, ch. 1): Fish and 
Fisheries. The Commissioner shall be “a per- 
son of scientific and practical acquaintance 
with the fish and fisheries.” 

1889, March 2 (25 Stat. 1003, sec. 10): In- 
dian Schools. The Superintendent shall be 
“a person of knowledge and experience in the 
management, training, and practical educa- 
tion of children.” 

1895, January 12 (28 Stat. 603, sec. 17): 
Government Printing Office. The Public 
Printer “must be a practical printer and 
versed in the art of bookbinding.” 

1898, May 4 (30 Stat. 380): Navy Assistant 
Surgeons. “No person shall be appointed 
assistant surgeon until he has been examined 
and approved by a board of naval surgeons 
designated by the Secretary of the Navy, nor 
who is under 21 or over 30 years of age.” 

1899, March 3 (30 Stat. 1014, secs. 2, 4 (as 
amended by 36 Stat. 2, sec. 3 and 40 Stat. 
1292, sec. 3)): Bureau of the Census. The 
Assistant Director of the Census “shall be an 
experienced practical statistician.” 

1900, June 7 (31 Stat. 702): Navy, Bureau 
of Steam Engineering. The Chief “shall be a 
skillful engineer.” 

1901, March 3 (31 Stat. 1122): Naval Ob- 
servatory, Board of Visitors. “Four to be as- 


tronomers of high professional standing and 
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two to be eminent citizens of the United 
States.” 

1915, March 8 (38 Stat. 930 (as amended by 
45 Stat. 1451, ch. 482) ): Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. Five members “shall be ac- 
quainted with the needs of aeronautical sci- 
ence, either civil or military, or skilled in 
aeronautical engineering or its skilled sci- 
ences.” 

1916, September 7 (39 Stat. 729, sec. 3): 
United States Shipping Board Commis- 
sioners. No commissioner shall be pecu- 
niarily interested in any common carrier by 
water, nor be actively engaged in any other 
business, vocation, or employment. 

1920, June 5 (41 Stat. 987, ch. 248, sec. 2): 
Department of Labor—Women’s Bureau. 
The Director is to be a woman. 

1926, May 20 (44 Stat. 579, sec 4): Board of 
Mediation Members. “No person in the em- 
ployment of or who is pecuniarily or other- 
wise interested in any organization of em- 
ployees or any carrier shall erter upon the 
duties of or continue to be a member of the 
board.” 

1929, February 5 (45 Stat. 1150, ch. 151): 
Navy. Acting Chaplains shall be between 21 
and 35 years of age. 

1930, June 17, 46 Stat. 696, section 330: 
United States Tariff Commissioners. “No 
person shall be eligible for appointment as 
a commissioner unless he is a citizen of the 
United States, and, in the judgment of the 
President, is possessed of qualifications 
requisite for developing expert knowledge of 
tariff problems.” 

1930, June 23, 46 Stat. 797, chapter 572: 
Federal Power Commissioners. “No person 
in the employ of or holding any official rela- 
tion to any licensee or to any person, firm, 
association, or corporation engaged in the 
generation, transmission, distribution, or 
sale of power,” or having any pecuniary in- 
terest therein, shall enter upon the duties 
of or hold the office of commissioner. 

1933, May 18, 48 Stat. 59, section 2 (e, h): 
Tennessee Valley Authority Board. Members 
must be citizens and “shall be persons who 
profess a belief in the feasibility and wis- 
dom” of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act. 

1934, June 21, 48 Stat., 1194 (lst): Na- 
tional Mediation Board. “No person in the 
employment of or who is pecuniarily or 
otherwise interested in any organization of 
employees or any carrier shall enter upon 
the duties of or continue to be a member 
of the Board.” 

1935, August 29, 49 Stat., 977, section 2 
(b): “Federal Alcohol Administrator. “No 
person shall be eligible to appointment, or 
continue in office, as Administrator if he is 
engaged or financially interested in, or is an 
officer or director of or employed by a cor- 
poration engaged in, the production or sale 
or other distribution of alcoholic beverages, 
or the financing thereof.” 

1936, June 26, 49 Stat., 1978, section 6: 
Department of the Interior, Director of 
Grazing. “No Director of Grazing * * * 
shall be appointed who at the time of ap- 
pointment or selection has not been for 1 
year a bona fide citizen or resident of the 
State or of one of the States in which such 
Director * * * is to serve.” 

1936, June 29, 49 Stat., 1985-1986: United 
States Maritime Commission, five members. 
“No person shall hold office as a member of 
the Commission who, within 3 years prior to 
his appointment, shall have been employed 
by, or have had any pecuniary interest in, any 
carrier by water * * *.” 

1937, April 26, 50 Stat., 73: National Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission. Two members 
shall have been experienced bituminous coal- 
mine workers, two shall have had previous 
experience as producers, but none shall have 
any financial interest in the mining, etc., of 
coal, oil, or gas, and shall not actively engage 
in any other business. 

1938, June 1, 52 Stat. 601, section 19: Dis- 
trict of Columbia, juvenile court judge. “To 
be eligible for appointment as judge a person 
must be a member of the bar, preferably of 
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the District of Columbia, and have a knowl- 
edge of social problems and procedure and 
an understanding of child psychology.” 

1938, June 23, 52 Stat. 967, section 1007: 
Maritime Labor Board, three members. ‘No 
person in the employment of, or who is pe- 
cuniarily or otherwise interested in, any or- 
ganization of maritime employees or any 
maritime employer shall enter upon the 
duties of, or continue to be, a member of the 
Board.” 

1938, June 23, 52 Stat. 981, section 201 (c); 
1012, section 701: Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity members. “Each shall be a citizen, shail 
have no pecuniary interest in any stock or 
bonds of any civil-aeronautics enterprise, 
and shall not engage in any other business, 
vocation, or employment.” 

Air Safety Board, three members. “One 
shall be an active air-line pilot, having flown 
not less than 3,000 hours in scheduled air 
transportation; each member shall be a citi- 
zen of the United States.” 

1939, February 10, 53 Stat. 480, section 
3941: Collectors of internal revenue. “Each 
shall be a resident of the district for which 
appointed.” 

1940, June 14, 54 Stat. 395, section 11: Naval 
Consulting Board. “Seven members to be 
appointed from among eminent civilians in 
the fields of industry, science, and research.” 

1940, June 20, 54 Stat. 493 (c): Navy, Bu- 
reau of Ships. “Chief shall be appointed 
from among officers of the active list of the 
Navy who are specially qualified and experi- 
enced in naval engineering or naval archi- 
tecture.” 

1944, October 3, 58 Stat. 787, section 102 
(a): Advisory Board (in Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion), twelve members, 
“Three shall have had experience in business 
management, three in matters relating to 
labor, and three, experience in agriculture.” 

1945, April 27, 59 Stat. 96 chapter 98: 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. “Five board 
members shall be from among individuals 
who are familiar with the problems of small 
business.” 

1945, December 28, 59 Stat. 664, section 4, 
as amended by 60 Stat. 925 (b) and 61 Stat. 
892, section 506 (g): Army. “Additional 
commissioned officers must be male citizens, 
at least 21 years of age, of good moral char- 
acter, physically qualified, and must have 
served honorably in the armed forces during 
World War II.” 

1946, February 20 (60 Stat. 24, sec. 4 (a)): 
Council of Economic Advisers. Each of the 
three members is to be a person “exception- 
ally qualified to analyze and interpret eco- 
nomic developments, to appraise programs 
and activities of the Government * * * 
and to recommend national economic policy 
to promote employment, production, and 
purchasing power under free-competitive 
enterprise.” 

1946, July 8 (60 Stat. 426, sec. 3): For- 
eign Service officers. No person shall be 
eligible for appointment unless he or she 
(1) is an American citizen of at least 15 
years standing; (2) has had service in the 
military or naval forces, or in the merchant 
marine, or such as would qualify him or her 
as a Foreign Service officer; (3) has been 
designated by the Secretary of State; and 
(4) was at least 31 years of age at the time 
of application. 

1946, August 1 (60 Stat. 756, sec. 2): Atomic 
Energy Commission members. “In submit- 
ting any nomination to the Senate, the 
President shall set forth the experience and 
the qualifications of the nominee.” 

1946, August 14 (60 Stat. 1061-62, sec. 
19): Navy, Assistant Paymasters. Not to be 
appointed unless between 21 and 25 years of 
age and “until his physical, mental, and moral 
qualifications have been established to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of the Navy.” 

1947, April 16, Public Law 36 (80th Cong.), 
sections 102, 103, 116: Army Nurse Corps, 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps, and sec- 
tions thereof. Commissioned officers: Origi- 
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nal appointments shall be made only in the 
grade of second lieutenant from female per- 
sons not over 28 years of age, who are gradu- 
ates of hospital or university training schools, 
who are registered nurses, and who possess 
such physical and other qualifications as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

1947, May 31, Public Law 84 (80th Cong.), 
section 1: Relief distribution missions (for 
assistance to people of countries devastated 
by the war). To be composed solely of Ameri- 
can citizens who shall have been investigated 
as to loyalty and security by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

19147, June 23, Public Law 101 (80th Cong.), 
section 205: National Labor-Management 
-Panel. Twelve members: Six outstanding in 
the field of management and six outstanding 
in the field of labor. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
think the discussion this afternoon has 
been helpful, but the responsibility is 
still great, and I hope that every Mem- 
ber of the Senate of the United States, 
when this question comes to a vote, after 
we shall have cleared the European 
recovery program out of the way, will 
in the meantime have familiarized him- 
self with the report of the Canadian 
Royal Commission on the spy activity in 
Canada, and will pay particular atten- 
tion to the fact that during the time 
when this Nation and Canada were al- 
lies of Russia, the record is clear and 
unmistakable that even during the days 
prior to VJ-day there was a major es- 
pionage ring in Canada devoted primar- 
ily to the gaining of atomic informa- 
tion from Canada and from the United 
States. On page 452 of the report there 
is this very brief message, which is only 
one of many hundreds of messages a 
reading of the report will disclose. It 
is to Grant, from the director of the 
Soviet espionage system. He says: 

Take measures to organize acquisition of 
documentary materials on the atomic bomb, 
the technical process, drawings, calcula- 
tions. 


The responsibility the Senate has is 
great, the responsibility the joint com- 
mittee has in the fleld of atomic power 
is likewise great. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will yield, I merely wanted 
to answer one statement made by the 
Senator from Florida. The Senator 
from Florida raised, of course, a very 
pertinent question when he asked, “Can- 
not we by resolution obtain this infor- 
mation or have the agencies make avail- 
able their services to us in our investi- 
gation?” I merely call to the attention 
of the Senator from Florida the two 
letters which the Senator from Califor- 
nia read into the Recorp, in which I 
requested that the President make avail- 
able to our committee, not an explora- 
tory investigation, but the existing in- 
formation in the various agencies of 
Qovernment, including the FBI, naval 
itelligence, Army intelligence, and the 
Iianhattan district. I was met by a 
flat refusal to make the information 
available to a Senate committee that 
was attempting to investigate this mat- 
ter. The matter therefore continues in 
the same state of infancy as before the 
drafting and introduction of the bill. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
merely wanted to express for the Recorp 
my opposition to the bill. I cannot un- 
derstand the necessity for it. I can un- 
derstand the frustration of the commit- 
tee in not being able to obtain certain 
information from any executive depart- 
ment. That has happened on a number 
of occasions. Surely, if it is desired to 
correct the situation with respect to ob- 
taining information, the Senate could 
write a bill that would be better than the 
pending bill. All the pending bill does 
is to pick out one agency, the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Why would it not 
be well to investigate judges in the same 
manner? Why not investigate the Sec- 
retary of National Defense, the Secretary 
of the Army, and all other important 
appointees? The Senate has ample 
power to investigate persons whose ap- 
pointments are sent to the Senate, with- 
out issuing a directive to the President 
or telling him what to do. 

I assume he does the right thing. 

Perhaps the most serious defect of the 
bill is that it provides that before a per- 
son may be appointed to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, his record must be 
investigated by an organization now 
known as the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. That organization may some day 
be abolished. Would it not be better to 
say that there shall be an investigation 
by the proper authorities? The investi- 
gating agency might some day be called 
by another name. I can see a possible 
situation in which it might be said there 
is no such thing as a Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. I think the bill is very 
defective. It might be better to say “by 
the proper authorities.” Even then I 
should be opposed to it. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is im- 
portant. The Secretary of National De- 
fense is also important. Would the 
President have to request the police force 
to advise him whether or not he shall 
appoint Mr. Forrestal as Secretary of 
National Defense? Would he have to do 
that in the case of the Secretary of the 
Army or in the case of appointments to 
the Joint Research Council of the Army 
and Navy, headed by Dr. Vannevar 
Bush? Like the Senator from Illinois, 
I would support a resolution providing 
that the Senate shall have the right and 
shall have the facilities, personnel, and 
money necessary to make any investiga- 
tion they might desire to make of any 
person whose name is submitted to the 
Senate for confirmation. I think that 
would be proper. I think it is neces- 
sary insofar as the Senate is concerned. 
I merely want to place on record my op- 
position to the bill. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate now recess until the hour of 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, March 1, 
1948, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate February 27 (legislative day of 
February 2), 1948: 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Michael J. Bradley, of Philadelphia, Pa., to 
be collector of customs for customs collec- 
tion district No. 11, with headquarters at 


Philadelphia, Pa., in place of A. Raymond 
Raff, deceased. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, Fesruary 27, 1948 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Saviour of the world, who hast bid- 
den the light to shine out of darkness, 
bestow upon us Thy spirit. Grant that 
in that sphere of light we may have a 
clearer vision and a steadier purpose for 
the labor whereunto we are called. 

As we stand again before a lonely cross 
whereon One died, despised and rejected 
of men, help us to learn anew that even 
death holds no contradiction of the di- 
vine will; there eternal truth abides. 
Though we cannot understand some of 
the shattered hopes of men or the en- 
mity of nations, once more we ask for 
guidance on our way. There is no greater 
gift than one’s self, and the stronger we 
are the more we owe the weak, and the 
more we should help to bear their in- 
firmities. Teach us Thy rule, dear Sav- 
iour, as we pray in Thy holy name. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 2298. An act to amend the Interstate 


Commerce Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill and joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 1620. An act to establish eligibility for 
burial in national cemeteries, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution to authorize 
allocation and inventory control of grain for 
the production of ethyl alcohol, to conserve 
grain in aid of the national defense and in 
furtherance of stabilization of the national 
economy. 


The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed 
Mr. LANGER and Mr. CHAVEZ members of 
the joint select committee on the part 
of the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to 
provide for the disposition of certain 
records of the United States Govern- 
ment,” for the disposition of executive 
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papers in the following departments and 
agencies: 
1. Department of Agriculture. 
2. Departments of the Army and the 
Air Force. 
. Department of Justice. 
. Department of the Navy. 
. Department of the Treasury. 
. Federal Works Agency. 
. Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
. National Archives. 
. Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


& 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an article from the 
United States News. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD and include two statements made 
by Hon. KENNETH KEATING on the Forum 
of the Air regarding proposed antilynch- 
ing legislation. 

Mr. FARRINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article 
about Abraham Lincoln and Hawaii. 

Mr. HARVEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the February 22 issue of the Rich- 
mond Palladium-Item. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a state- 
ment by W. I. Jones, administrative 
secretary of the Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, on Our Government and Higher 
Education. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, early in 
1945 the United States Army captured in 
Germany archives of the Nazi govern- 
ment detailing the perfidy of the Soviet 
Government. 

Possessed of this information, the 
United States State Department never- 
theless engineered sixteen hundred mil- 
lions of aid to Russia and Russian satel- 
lites subsequent to July 1, 1945—Byrd 
committee figures. 

Now this same United States State De- 
partment is seeking a $17,000,000,000 
hand-out program in Europe. 

Because of the outpouring of sixteen 
hundred millions into Russian hands by 
the State Department, it would seem rea- 
sonable to suggest that the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, which is whooping it up 
for the new State Department program, 
come forward with an explanation. 

Why should the Congress hand over 
seventeen billions or any part thereof to 
a State Department that poured sixteen 
hundred millions into "Russian hands 
after that State Department had docu- 
mentary evidence that Russia was fol- 
lowing a treacherous policy? 

This question deserves an answer—an 
answer in simple terms. Those who are 
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going to vote for the Marshall hand-out 
should certainly want the answer to this 
pro-Communist deal. 


COAL AND WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and revise and extend my re- 
marks. | 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I rise 
to salute labor and management of the 
coal industry, particularly in my home 
State, West Virginia. 

West Virginia produced 173,742,850 
tons of bituminous coal in the year 1947. 
This is 28 percent of the national produc- 
tion. The national production of bitu- 
minous coal for 1947 was approximately 
620,000,000 tons, or in excess of 7,000,000 
carloads. This was an increase of 86,- 
000,000 tons over 1946, or an increase of 
1,000,000 carloads. ‘There was no over- 
all shortage of coal during the year; no 
factories closed, no trains stopped. The 
average production of coal per man per 
day was about 6 tons, in comparison with 
England, which produced a little over 1 
ton per man per day. 

The bituminous coal mine industry, for 
the first time in several years, operated 
without Government controls or restric- 
tions and without any subsidies or Gov- 
ernment financial aid. This is a shining 
example of a free enterprise and free 
lebor operating in true American fashion. 

Miners are the highest-paid industrial 
workers in the Nation. 

While on the subject of fuel, I would 
like to remind you that West Virginia 
produces approximately 250,000,000,000 
cubic feet of natural gas, most of which 
comes from the district I have the honor 
of representing in this House. 

In this age of the atomic bomb and 
high-speed long-range bombing planes, 
it is my opinion we have seen the end of 
industrial concentration on our sea- 
boards. In the future our industry will 
look to the great river valleys of the hin- 
terland. In this respect West Virginia 
has much to offer. 

At no place on earth has kind Provi- 
dence been so generous and a courageous, 
stout-hearted citizenry been more effec- 
tive in providing so many good things 
that contribute so much to the well-being 
of a great Nation. 

From the salt beds, gas and'oil deposits 
that underlie our rich land to the coal 
and timber in our mountains, we feed the 
industry of this country. 

No State offers more as a place to work 
and build and a place to live and enjoy 
the good things of this life than does 
West Virginia. - 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an article from the 
Christian Advocate of January 1948, an 
address asking for universal military 
training by Alonzo F. Myers, and another 
letter he received from Hon. Sam Pet- 
tengill, a former Member of Congress, 
with a letter from a YMCA student. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
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in the Recorp and include a radio broad- 
cast by Jack Beall. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the regional administrator of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, with offices 
in Fort Worth, Tex., has filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration at 
Washington recommendations and so- 
called justifications for establishment of 
a super north Texas airport to be located 
17 miles east of Fort Worth and 19 
miles west of Dallas all in Tarrant 
County, Tex., based upon many errone- 
ous statements of fact. 

First. The plan states that there we-2 
303,000 aircraft movements in 1946 on 
Love Field. The record shows 61,912 
commercial aircraft movements, 34,662 
itinerant movements, 34,195 military air- 
craft movements, and 11,479 private air- 
craft movements, making a total of 142,- 
248. Therefore the figures cited by the 
CAA are inflated more than 100 percent. 

Second. The findings and justifications 
of the-CAA state that Love Field only 
has 6 stations for loading ramps, when 
the facts are that Love Field has 10 
loading-ramp stations to accommodate 
DC-6 type aircraft, plus 1 additional for 
DC-3 type aircraft, making 11. There is 
other space which is used by smaller 
aircraft. 

Third. The administration building de- 
scribed as inadequate in the findings and 
justifications has recently been remod- 
eled and enlarged by the addition of a 
second wing, doubling the capacity of 
the administration building. 

Fourth. The statement of the CAA that 
“Love Field is enveloped by above-aver- 
age residential development, and it is 
evident that it cannot continue to be 
expanded at a rate to keep up with the 
rapid development of aviation at Dallas” 
is untrue and these are the facts: Love 
Field, as of February 1948, contains 1,025 
acres. Five hundred and seventy acres 
are in use now as airport and 455 acres 
are in reserve for expansion. The city of 
Dallas contemplates acquiring 255 acres, 
most of which property is unimproved 
acreage. The master plan for Love Field 
contemplates runways of 10,000 feet, 
which can be accomplished upon the 
above-described property. 

Fifth. The findings and justifications 
of the CAA state that there are 250 pri- 
vate aircraft based at Love Field. The 
facts are that on January 1, 1947, the 
actual count of the director of aviation 
of the city of Dallas shows that there 
were 90 registered private aircraft at 
Love Field. Dallas contemplates, as fast 
as necessary, a requirement that ail pri- 
vate aircraft use other airports such as 
Red Bird, now being developed south of 
Dallas and many other smaller fields. 

Sixth. Dallas is certainly entitled to its 
day in court, which it has not been given 
by the CAA. 
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Seventh. The CAA in its findings and 
justifications recites these facts, that dur- 
ing the month of September 1946, there 
were 7,871 air-line passengers Originating 
or destinating at Fort Worth. That dur- 
ing the same month there were 32,694 
passengers originating or terminating at 
Dallas. That for every 10,000 population 
of the Fort Worth area 378 passengers 
used commercial air lines. That of every 
10,000 population in Dallas, 867 of them 
used commercial air lines, or nearly three 
times as many asin the Dallas area. The 
analysis by the CAB and CAA further 
shows that in 1950 there will be 402,156 
originating and terminating passengers 
at Love Field and at Fort Worth or 
Meacham Field there will be 96,813. This 
shows that approximately 83 percent of 
the passengers in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area criginate or terminate at Dallas. 
The record also shows that Dallas does 
more air-mail business than any other 
three cities in Texas regardless of size, 
including San Antonio, Fort Worth, and 
Houston. The statistics show that Dal- 
las has the greatest mail-order business 
in the Southwest and that total air 
cargo delivered at Love Field in 1946 was 
5,693,242 pounds of air freight. These 
are the latest figures available, but there 
is no doubt that these figures have in- 
creased in 1947 very much. 

Eighth. The CAA report, findings, and 
recommendations totally disregard con- 
venience and necessity of commercial air- 
line passengers, handling of air mail and 
air cargo. Love Field is 7 miles from 
downtown Dallas on the edge of town and 
if the air lines are permitted to move 
away from Love Field to the Fort Worth 
international airport, 12 additional miles 
will be added to haul air cargo, pas- 
sengers, and air mail. Longer waits 
will be necessary, more time killed on 
the ground, and the cost of being trans- 
ported from downtown Dallas to the air- 
field will be increased four to five hun- 
dred percent for each individual passen- 
ger and a like amount for transporting 
air cargo to the field. The new field will 
not be served by busses as is Love Field 
but by taxicabs at $5 per passenger, or 
limousine at $1.50, with a guaranty of 10 
in each limousine. 

Ninth. Highway facilities: The main 
Dallas-Fort Worth highway is a four-lane 
highway directly between the two cities 
which is one of the most heavily trav- 
eled highways in the South. The pro- 
posed Fort Worth international airport 
will not be located on this highway, but 7 
miles north on Highway 183, which is 
only a two-lane highway and which the 
State Highway Department of Texas says 
is even at this time in a congested con- 
dition and with the added airport traffic 
the situation would create a great hazard 
to life and property and could not pos- 
sibly serve the additional traffic. At least 
2 miles of it is on a high embankment 
across the Trinity River and across two 
long concrete bridges. Love Field is 
now served by 10 or 15 streets and high- 
ways and can be approached from any 
direction and is conveniently located to 
all sections of Dallas and the surrounding 
greater Dallas area. 

Tenth. The only reason given by the 
CAA Administrator which could be con- 
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sidered seriously at all in the fivé reasons 
given is that one stop would save the 
air lines money and in this connection let 
me state that the yardstick by which all 
other public transportation facilities have 
been measured by State commissions and 
agencies which control public transpor- 
tation and by the Interstate Cammerce 
Commission has been the convenience to 
a majority of the traveling public rather 
than being based upon saving money for 
the public transportation system. There 
is no reason to change this rule with re- 
gard to air lines, because if this is done 
the air line passenger who pays an extra 
heavy rate now upon the air lines would 
be forced to increase his cost and in- 
convenience materially for the benefit of 
the air lines in order to effect a saving for 
the air line. 

Time would not be conserved for the 
traveling public by such methods al- 
though a few minutes possibly may be 
taken from air line schedules because the 
passengers would be required to take 
longer and to make a greater expenditure 
in order to reach the airport, to say 
nothing of the hazard of a two-lane 
highway already saturated with traffic. 

Eleventh. Dallas cares nothing about 
how many airports Fort Worth develops 
with its own money and takes pride in 
the fact that its sister city now recognizes 
that it has not heretofore furnished 
proper facilities for the convenience of 
its air line traveling public nor for the 
air lines, but Dallas does believe that it 
is entitled to present its side of the case 
so as to prevent the emasculation of 
Love Field, which the taxpayers of Dallas 
have a $12,000,000 investment in and 
which the taxpayers of Dallas have sub- 
sidized for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury when the airport has been a con- 
tinual drain from the public treasury of 
the city of Dallas. 

We merely ask that the $2,608,088 set 
up by the CAA in its plan of 1948 be 
stricken from this appropriation and 
that no money appropriated herein be 
used in the development of the Fort 
Worth International Airport, misnamed 
Midway Airport, for the time being in 
order that Dallas can present all the 
facts to the CAA so that a fair, impartial 
decision can be arrived at by next year 
with Dallas having the right to decide if 
it desires to join in this proposition upon 
some basis or not. 

To show what is in the mind of the 
CAA with regard to destroying Love Field, 
the following is quoted from a statement 
made with regard to the Fort Worth In- 
ternational Airport: 

In the 1948 national airport plan the im- 
provements justified at Meacham Field and 
Love Field, the municipal airports of Fort 
Worth and Dallas, are only those improve- 
ments needed to equip these airports as sec- 
ondary air line, cargo, and private flying air- 
ports, and as alternate airports for the North 
Texas Airport. 


And quoting further in another place: 

Our plan is to make Love Field the sec- 
ondary air line airport to supplement the 
large airport to be developed at the Midway 
Airport site to serve the Dallas and Fort 
Worth metropolitan areas. 


The city of Dallas believes that, in view 
of the intentions clearly stated in the 
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quotations above and the action taken 
by the CAA administrator at Fort Worth 
in furthering those intentions by reach- 
ing his decisions and recommending 
them to the CAA at Washington without 
notice to the city of Dallas and without 
conferring with representatives of the 
city of Dallas, there can be no ques- 
tion that the CAA and the airlines intend 
to eventually move all of their operations 
from Love Field and force Dallas without 
even a hearing and without even the op- 
portunity to offer a protest to come to 
Midway Airport whether it wants to or 
not. 

This high-handed procedure by a Fed- 
eral bureau is unthinkable and unheard 
of and if the Congress of the United 
States wants to put its stamp of ap- 
proval upon any such conduct, it is no 
wonder that many citizens say that the 
bureaus are in charge and that the Con- 
gress is sitting in the back seat and is 
gradually abandoning all the legislative 
power vested in this great body by the 
Constitution of the United States. If 
you as an individual Member of Con- 
gress believe that democracy is best 
served by any such procedure and that 
the rights of individual citizens can be 
trampled upon without regard to right 
or wrong, reason or folly, then we have 
arrived at that time. 

The following figures with regard to a 
comparison of the Fort Worth area and 
Dallas area for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30; 1947, are very interesting: 


P | | 
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It is hardly surprising that the people 
of Dallas find it difficult to believe that 
the recommendations of the CAA re- 
gional office at Fort Worth are founded 
on any basis of justice or consideration 
of the rights of individuals or businesses 
in the Dallas area whose patronage 
makes possible the operation of the 
major air lines of the Southwest. It is 
hardly surprising also that the people of 
Dallas see in the recommendations only 
one purpose, and that is the reduction of 
operating costs of the air lines plus the 
salvaging of unnecessary expenditures by 
the air lines for acreage purchased at 
Midway and by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration for runways already 
built at Midway, which are composed 
of gravel and a light topping of asphalt, 
which are totally worthless to a big air- 
port, with the people of Dallas and the 
air travelers of the Dallas area paying 
the bill. 

The city of Dallas, through its city 
council and city attorney, and also 
through its Representative in Congress, 
has requested the CAA Administrator 
here in Washington to grant Dallas a 
public hearing so that these facts above 
stated and many others can be presented 
for consideration before Federal money 
is thrown away on this airport, and at 
this time we have not heard whether this 
hearing will be granted or not. 


Difference: . 80, 232 
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Because Dallas has not had an oppor- 
tunity to present its side of the case to 
anybody—either the CAA or to the sub- 
committee which considered this mat- 
ter—I intend on next Monday, when the 
Commerce Department appropriation is 
up for consideration in the House, to 
offer an amendment to that bill to strike 
out the $2,608,000 of Federal participa- 
tion in this needless airport and also to 
provide that no money appropriated in 
that bill can be used toward the build- 
ing of another airport, which we do not 
need and which will only destroy Love 
Field, which is well able to take of our 
traffic now and will be for years to come 
with the developments that are being 
made. I ask each member to vote for 
this amendment so as to save this money 
and cut it out of the appropriation at 
this time so that the city of Dallas will 
be able to protect its $12,000,000 invest- 
ment in Love Field and so that we can 
present our side of the case to the proper 
authorities. 

For the last 5 months of 1947 at Love 
Field there were an average of 30,710 
enplaning passengers, 29,379 deplaning 
passengers, per month, for a total of 
60,089. Dropping this figure to 50,000 
per month for the sake of conservatism, 
the ground transportation charges for 
these passengers going to or coming from 
the north Texas site as compared to Love 
Field by limousine would be $37,500 per 
month. If the ground travel were by 


taxicab, the monthly increase in ground 
transportation charges would be $187,- 
500. Assuming that three-fourths of 
the passengers would prefer the cheaper 


limousine transportation and one-fourth 
transportation by taxicab, the monthly 
increase in ground transportation costs 
to Dallas passengers forced to use the 
North Texas Airport instead of facilities 
at Love Field would total $85,000 per 
month, or $1,020,000 annually. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I am glad there is some- 
body on that side now that is trying to 
save this administration from squander- 
ing money. I wish you would get more 
of them over there. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 


AID FOR CHINA 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, in Man- 
ehuria the fall of Mukden is expected 
hourly. Mukden is a key point in the 
struggle between Chinese Nationalists 
and Communists. Its fall means virtual 
control of Manchuria by the Reds. Be- 
fore spring it can mean the creation of 
a new Red nation, within the Moscow 
orbit. 

But the Red tide within China is not 
expected to end with the conquest of 
Manchuria. It will roll on and on, and 
within the year we may be confronted 
with a Communist Asia. 
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And we have helped. We have helped 
by a policy of too little and too late. 
Leaders of public opinion here and 
abroad have seen what was happening 
in China. More than one congressional 
committee has joined them in warning 
against what was taking place. But this 
Nation, so alive to many world problems, 
has toward China gone blindly on, 
wrapped and stagnating in theory. 

We have had our heads in the sand in 
our thinking about China. Only recently 
have we started steps to actively aid her. 
We now propose another loan, as if dol- 
lars would recapture Mukden and save 
Manchuria. We in this Nation some- 
times act as though we think dollars are 
the cure to all ills, bodily and spiritual. 
China needs bullets. We have the bul- 
lets. She needs small arms. We have 
the small arms. She needs planes. And 
thousands of usable American war planes 
are rotting all over the world. 

Even today it may not be too late— 
if we act boldly and vigorously as this 
great Nation should. American-trained 
Chinese divisions are immobilized for 
lack of basic equipment with which our 
warehouses are bulging. But Chinese 
Communists apparently lack for noth- 
ing, and they vigorously are pressing 
this advantage. 

Only a little while ago the wheels of 
World War II were set in motion by the 
Japanese rape of Manchuria. 

History sometimes repeats itself. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr.PEDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include in the Appendix 
of the Record an address delivered by 
Hon. Harrington Wimberly. I am ad- 
vised by the Public Printer that the cost 
of this will be $159.75. Notwithstanding 
that fact, I ask unanimous consent that 
this extension may be made in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address delivered 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a radio address he 
will deliver over Station WMEX. 

Mr. BLAND asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
address on commercial fisheries by the 
Minister of Fisheries of Canada. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 25 I secured unanimous consent 
to include in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an address by Admiral Byrd. At that 
time I had failed to secure an estimate 
of the cost. I am now advised hy the 
Public Printer that it will cost approxi- 
mately $213. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be inserted in the Recorp not- 
withstanding the additional cost. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


FEBRUARY 27 


THE PRESIDENT’S CIVIL-RIGHTS 
PROPOSAL 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I do not sup- 
pose that there is any likelihood that 
Acting Governor Thompson, of Georgia, 
will call the legislature of the State into 
extraordinary session to deal with the 
civil-rights proposals of the President; 
therefore, the members of the legislature 
should, without waiting, assemble, as 
they have the right to do, and take de- 
fensive action against the aggressions 
urged by the President, and if any part 
of the spirit of their forebears still lives 
within their breasts, they will meet and 
do something without delay. If they feel 
that they need encouragement and sup- 
port, then the people of the State should 
assemble in one great State-wide mass 
meeting and give expression. to their 
views or, in lieu of this, let them meet 
in the several counties of the State. The 
President must be made to know that 
the spirit of resistance is not dead. 

The great sovereign State of Virginia 
has again taken the lead; let her sister 
States join up with her and make com- 
mon cause. 

END INDECISION 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much interested in what the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. SrKes] had to say a 
moment ago in relation to the world sit- 
uation. I am sure all of you noticed in 
this morning’s Washington Post the map 
of eastern Europe. That map could not 
help but be significant. 

I remember that Woodrow Wilson once 
said, “It is best to make a wrong de- 
cision than to make no decision at all,” 
and William Howard Taft said, “Indeci- 
sion is worse than erroneous decision.” 
I recall, Mr. Speaker, that less than 3 
years ago George Patton and his men 
put the United States flag on the soil of 
Czechoslovakia. American blood was 
spilled to liberate that nation. This 
week the great Czech people faded be- 
hind the iron curtain. 

I believe that positive, decisive action 
should be taken by the United States. I 
am today introducing a concurrent res- 
olution expressing the sentiment of the 
House as being in favor of forming a mu- 
tual military assistance pact with the 
bloc of western European nations, China, 
and all freedom-loving nations. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, America has arrived at a point in 
its history when it must make a decision. 
The world today is one community. Cur- 
rent events in Mongolia, Malaya, Korea, 
Czechoslovakia, and all other parts of the 
world affect individuals in all other na- 
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tions of the world, including ourselves. 
We cannot face the world situation by 
putting politics and domestic issues first 
on our program. This is the policy the 
enemies of democracy are hoping for. In 
our own lifetime we have observed what 
the policy of appeasement of Munich, 
Teheran, and Yalta have contributed to- 
ward world peace. We cannot face this 
problem by dodging the issue or burying 
our heads in the sand. We can stop a 
small fire when it first starts, but we can- 
not stop a great conflagration. We are 
drifting toward world catastrophe, aided 
by indecision and appeasement. Again 
it may be too little too late. Aggres- 
sive and decisive action is needed on the 
part of the leaders of this country today. 

When the German Government ex- 
pressed its intentions to seize harbors in 
Venezuela for payment of debts in 1902 
Theodore Roosevelt ordered Admiral 
Dewey to Caribbean waters with every 
battleship and cruiser in the United 
States Fleet. At one time Roosevelt or- 
dered Dewey to be ready to move in 24 
hours. The Germans backed down. 
President Theodore Roosevelt did not ap- 
pease or waiver. His request was imme- 
diately complied with. The Russo-Japa- 
nese War broke out during his adminis- 
tration and threatened to engulf the 
world and carry both countries to de- 
struction. Theodore Roosevelt made a 
quick decision and offered to these two 
nations his services of mediation, which 
were accepted, and this war was stopped. 
I believe that if concerted action had 
been taken at the time of the occupation 
of the Rhineland, Austria, or the Sudeten 
crisis, Germany might have been con- 
tained and World War II averted, but no 
aggressor can be stopped by a flounder- 
ing policy. The only language they know 
is that which comes straight from the 
shoulder. 

We are substituting today for military 
realism a policy of humanitarian ideal- 
ism. No dictatorship, no would-be world 
conqueror, and no aggressor will listen to 
idealism. The greatest force in America 
today against crime, lawlessness, and dis- 
order, along with our intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual approach, are the law-en- 
forcement agencies of America. The 
only way they can cope with crime is by 
aggressive, concerted action, and these 
forces are appropriately called peace 
forces. 

I yet have hopes of the United Nations 
working. My purpose in introducing 
this resolution is not to destroy the 
United Nations but to be realistic. The 
fact is that the veto power in the Secur- 
ity Council keeps the United Nations 
from taking concerted action against 
aggressors. It is my belief that a bloc 
of nations such as proposed in this res- 
olution will encourage all members of 
the United Nations to see the fallacy of 
a policy of continued aggression; tha 
the western powers will stand united 
against further encroachments upon 
their sacred institutions. America gave 
up 300,000 young men killed, and a mil- 
lion wounded, in Europe and in the 
Pacific, in order that these nations might 
be free. I do not believe today we are 
ready to admit that these men died in 
vain. It is only our present-day policy 
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of not backing up their principles and 
ideals that is causing this Nation to take 
the road toward catastrophe. 

I hope this House will pass this reso- 
lution on to the other body for its con- 
sideration because I sincerely believe 
that this is the only policy that will stcp 
aggression. In case of a severe tornado 
or hurricane, the very first move that 
those in authority make is to put the 
community under martial law to prevent 
looting and to see that relief is properly 
carried out. So it is today with Europe, 
China, and the other nations. We must 
first formulate a policy of military aid 
and mutual assistance and then if relief 
is needed, it can better be directed into 
the channels where it is needed. Again 
I repeat former statements on the floor 
of this House. The greatest peace force 
America could prepare today would be 
the greatest air force in the world;ssec- 
ond, this bloc of nations allied together 
for mutual military assistance; and 
third, relief, if needed. We must act 
now as time is running out. 

Again may I say we should not let elec- 
tions and domestic issues come before 
world peace. We need clear-cut decisive 
aggressive action now. I am getting 
tired of talk of national defense. We 
ought to have a policy of national 
offense. 

I present this resolution for your 
prayerful consideration. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, COM- 
MERCE, AND THE JUDICIARY APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT, 1949 


Mr. STEFAN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
5607) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, Commerce, 
and the Judiciary, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1433), which was read 
a first and second time, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. GARY reserved all points of order. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Public Lands may have permission to sit 
today during general debate in the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

COMMUNISM IN THE AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in early 
January of this year I requested the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation to examine 
into the matter of communism in the 
American merchant marine, as to what 
is going on in the ships’ crews and the 
operation of American-flag ships. I 
trust that this investigation is being dili- 
gently carried on with a view of having 
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legislation that will bar Communists and 
disloyal persons from being employed in 
the American merchant marine. I be- 
lieve that those employed in the Amer- 
ican merchant marine should be certi- 
fied as to their loyalty by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation especially in view 
of what happened to America’s greatest 
liner, and I am including the news item 
covering the passenger liner America, 
queen of the American merchant fleet: 
[From the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 
of February 27, 1948] 
DisPuTE PERILS SAILING OF UNITED STATES 
LINER “AMERICA” 

New York, February 26.—A bitter manage- 
ment-labor dispute developed today aboard 
the United States Lines flagship America that 
threatened to tie up the vessel, queen of the 
American merchant fleet. 

As the America arrived from Cobh, the 
ship’s unit of the National Maritime Union 
(CIO) delivered a written ultimatum to an 
assistant general manager of the line stating 
that the crew unanimously had voted it 
would not sail the ship unless W. S. McDon- 
ald, chief crew steward, was put off the liner. 

Harry Manning, master of the America 
and commodore of the United States Lines, 
immediately called for a show-down, assert- 
ing that “we won’t sail unless the crew’s stew- 
ard goes with us.” 


TEST DEMANDED 


“Let’s put this thing to a test,” the out- 
spoken and colorful Manning told the press. 
“As far as I’m concerned, they can tie this 
ship up until hell freezes over.” 

Manning termed Walter Avellar, ship’s 
NMU chairman, a “Communist agitator” and 
said that “if the commissar is to dictate who 
goes on the ship, it’s time to quit.” 

The America is scheduled to sail on 
Wednesday. The union has requested a 
meeting with management representatives 
Monday to settle the difficulties. 

Avellar said McDonald had been accused of 
“conduct unbecoming a union member” and 
that the ship’s unit had voted him off the 
ship. 

In reply to Manning’s personal charges, 
Avellar said that “I have been elected ship’s 
chairman unanimously during the last two 
voyages on what I stand for, and I have just 
been reelected chairman by acclamation for 
the next three voyages.” 

CALLED EGOMANIAC 

“Many of us aboard the ship consider 
Commodore Manning a complete egoma- 
niac,” Avellar added, “and believe that the 
executive officer is pushing him hard for first 
place.” 

Avellar described the grievance against 
McDonald as “a purely internal union af- 
fair.” 

The ultimatum, which was addressed to 
Capt. William Lee, assistant general mana- 
ger of the United States Lines for unlicensed 
personnel, also said the crew had voted not to 
sail without crew members who had been dis- 
charged on this last voyage. 

The complaint said that the two crew 
members, W. Axford and David Mangel, had 
been “victimized” by McDonald. The com- 
plaint said that their dismissal was “a puni- 
tive measure on the part of the company 
aboard this vessel because of their fearless- 
ness in aiding in exposing W. S. McDonald.” 

When asked about the union action, Man- 
ning, famed as an outspoken skipper, burst 
out: 

“I’m sick and tired of temporizing and ap- 
peasing. Who's going to run this ship—the 
captain or the commissar? It’s deliberate 
sabotage, in my opinion. These things fol- 
low a similar pattern, they're always looking 
for something to tie the ship up.” 
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HARASSING CHARGED 

“The sooner the public is aware of it, the 
happier we'll all be. The same tactics that 
are being pursued by Czechoslovakia are be- 
ing pursued in the American merchant ma- 
rine today. It’s a sad fact that the delegate, 
the commissar, seems to have more power 
than I have. 

“If a so-called people’s court can harass 
and intimidate the members of the crew 
and make life generally miserable—if this 
is democracy, you can have it. Personally, 
I'm sick and tired of it. This so-called de- 
mocracy is a joke.” . 

Manning said that “a sufficient minor- 
ity” of the more than 709 crew members were 
Communist-inclined “to make life miser- 
able.” He added: 

“As soon as we get some Americanism in 
the crew, we'll be better off.” 

The union statement said there would be 
no “sign in” until assent was given by the 
NMU ship’s committee. It said there had 
been fines and firings in the steward’s depart- 
ment which were unjust and that it hoped 
all cases could be discussed with the man- 
agement “in our regular established proce- 
dure.” 


(Mr. WEICEEL asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include a newspaper article.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include collateral material. 


ADMIRAL EDWIN D. FOSTER 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I know the 
House will permit me to express my 
pleasure at the recent unanimous con- 
firmation of the appointment of Rear 
Adm. Dorsey Foster as Chief of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the 
United States Navy. 

Admiral Foster is my friend and 
neighbor. He was born at Cape May 
Court House,.N. J., and, after attending 
Princeton, he commenced his naval 
career in 1917; and by his able and faith- 
ful service rose to the rank of rear ad- 
miral in 1845. He went with the United 
States naval aviation forces to Europe 
early in World War I, and did not return 
to duties in this country until 1919. 

His record in the service is extensive 
and in all respects admirable. For ex- 
ceptionally meritorious conduct in per- 
forming outstanding service to the Gov- 
ernment as supply officer at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard during World War 
II, Admiral Foster was awarded the 
Legion of Merit, the citation which 
reads as follows: 

For exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding services to 
the Government of the United States as 
supply officer in command and aviation sup- 
ply officer at the naval aircraft factory, 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, from December 
1942 to September 25, 1945. Displaying 
keen foresight, judgment, and professional 
ability in developing the original concept 
for the central procurement and distribution 
agency for naval aviation to meet the needs 
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of our rapidly expanding aircraft program, 
Rear Admiral Foster rendered invaluable 
service in estimating requirements, procure- 
ment, distribution, disposal, and the control 
of inventories in the field through the an- 
nexes, depots, major supply points, and de- 
pendent activities comprising the total avia- 
tion-supply system and was in large measure 
responsible for the organization and smooth 
functioning of this office in supplying ma- 
terials necessary for the support of naval 
aviation. By his superb leadership, tireless 
efforts, and conscientious devotion to the 
fulfillment of a vital assignment, Rear Ad- 
miral Foster contributed materially to the 
successful prosecution of the war and up- 
held the highest traditions of the United 
States naval service. 


Mr. Speaker, it would be redundant 
to recite more fully his service record 
and other special awards which include 
the Victory Medal, Campaign Medal, and 
Honorary Commander of the Most Ex- 
cellent Order of the British Empire, 
Military Division. 

Mr. Speaker, he still claims Cape May 
County as his residence, and Cape May 
County is proud to claim him as a native 
son, 


STATEMENT 
SILT IN THE MISSOURI RIVER 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, during the debate on appro- 
priations for flood control yesterday, the 
genileman from Texas [Mr.. Manon] 
yielded to me and I cited a sentence from 
a statement by the Chief of Engineers 
given to the committee in hearings on 
the bill for fiscal 1948. Because the 
entire statement is pertinent to our dis- 
cussion and because, unfortunately, the 
reporter did not hear me clearly and 
confused the figures as reported in the 
temporary RecorpD, I ask permission to 
insert the complete statement of Gen- 
eral Wheeler, the Chief of Engineers, at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 


Mr. Case. What is the silting discharge per 
year on the Missouri River at that point? 

General WHEELER. We have it in the book, 
and can furnish it for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


SEDIMENT 


Assuming the authorized system of main- 
stem reservoirs on the Missouri River were 
to start storing water simultaneously, the 
inflow of sediment to Fort Randall Reser- 
voir, the most downstream important unit in 
the system, would be of relatively minor 
importance. 

Since the present construction schedule 
contemplates the closure of Garrison and 
Fort Randall Dams at approximately the same 
time, and since the construction and closure 
of Oahe Dam undoubtedly will be delayed 
for one or more years beyond that time, the 
problems of sediment contribution to the 
deposition in Fort Randall Reservoir are not 
only of considerably greater proportions but 
are less susceptible of immediate solution 
than if Fort Randall were the only reservoir 
on the river. 

It has been estimated that the average an- 
nual sediment movement past Fort Randall 
Dam site is about 184,650,000 tons, or about 
113,000 acre-feet (at 75 pounds per cubic 
foot). Of this quantity, about 47,700 acre- 
feet per year will be retained in Garrison 
Reservoir, leaving about 65,300 acre-feet per 
year to be contributed to Fort Randall Reser- 
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voir by intervening tributaries until Oahe 
Reservoir begins storing water. 

This quantity will be augmented for a num- 
ber of years by scour of the main river chan- 
nel downstream from Garrison Dam and of 
the tributary channels due to lowering of 
the main river bed. After Oahe Dam is 
closed the sediment inflow to Fort Randall 
Reservoir will be limited to about 25,200 acre- 
feet annually from the Bad and White Rivers, 
to which would be added some material 
scoured from the main river channel down- 
stream from Oahe Dam. 

Under either condition, a large proportion 
of the inflowing sediment will lodge in deltas 
along the main river upstream from Chamber- 
lain and in the White River Valley, the bal- 
ance moving well down into the reservoir. 
The life of Fort Randall Reservoir is esti- 
mated to be between 160 and 330 years, de- 
pending on how soon Oahe Reservoir begins 
to retain sediment. With the number of 
variables which exists at present it is believed 
impracticable to determine delta location and 
profile and the backwater conditions which 
will prevail. 

It is planned to make detailed sedimenta- 
tion surveys prior to the beginning of stor- 
age in Fort Randall Reservoir and at fre- 
quent intervals during filling and initial op- 
eration to provide a sound basis for under- 
taking necessary remedial measures, (War 
Department civil functions hearings, 1948, pp. 
410-411.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
and include an address by Professor 
Hockett, of Iowa Western College, on 
synthetic liquid fuels. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject of 
rent control and include a letter from an 
individual in New York who happens to 
own a home and who is being punished 
by this program of taking private prop- 
erty without constitutional authority. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


THE SOUTH MAPS HER OWN COURSE 
TO RESIST COMMUNISM 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, Governor 
Tuck, of Virginia, is to be congratulated 
for the step he has taken to turn back 
this tide of communism that seems to 
have seized a hold on the leadership of 
both major political parties in this 
country. 

If all the Southern States will follow 
the plan laid down by Governor Tuck, 
we can turn back this wave of fanaticism 
and put a stop to this persecution of 
white Americans, which is being advo- 
cated by cheap demagogs in order to 
play up to racial minorities in certain 
portions of the country. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr. RANKIN. I yield for a question. 
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Mr. RICH. Where do you get any 
communism in the Republican Party? 

Mr. RANKIN. Where? 

Mr. RICH. We have been against 
communism all the time, and do not 
bring anything out like that. We are 
against it from start to finish. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, the gentleman has 
not read the RecorpD, or he would be fa- 
miliar with the fact that certain leaders 
of his own party are advocating the com- 
munistic FEPC, the antisegregation bill, 
and other similar measures. 

Mr. RICH. It has been in the Demo- 
cratic Party right along. 

Mr. RANKIN. You are going to be 
forced to vote on the FEPC yet—— 

Mr. RICH. Yes. Well, Iam not for the 
FEPC, and the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; but some alleged 
leaders of your party are advocating it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi will suspend. The Chair 
wishes to preserve order. Members must 
rise in their seats and address the Chair 
if they desire a Member to yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not object to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. RIcH] 
manifesting his indignation when he 
finds out that certain leaders of his own 
party are dragging him down the road 
toward communism. 

On yesterday I was very much disap- 
pointed that the members of his party 
voted down my amendment for a small 
appropriation to begin work on the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee inland waterway. If 
that project were in Europe, I might have 
got funds under what used to be the 
Marshall plan; now it seems to be the 
Vandenberg plan. 

But, unfortunately, it is an all-Ameri- 
can project, and is proposed for the bene- 
fit of the American people. 

But what I desire to say, Mr. Speaker— 
oh, yes, and the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. BuFFETT] was talking about 
the money that we spent in Russia. He 
is right about that, only I do not think 
his figures are high enough. 

I understand American money, lend- 
lease money, is being used to rebuild the 
Dnieperstroy Dam in Russia. My infor- 
mation is that those great dams that 
Japan built on the Yalu River have been 
turned over to Russia. * 

But, if we undertake to get money to 
build a waterway here at home that will 
benefit untold millions of American peo- 
ple, oh, no, you turn it down. You say 
we have to save the money, and then 
propose that we send it to China to feed 
people who have been starving to death 
for thousands of years, or send it to give 
to the countries of Europe that have ex- 
hausted themselves killing American sol- 
diers on the battlefield. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


THE LEGISLATIVE BUDGET 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 485 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
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Union for consideration of the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res, 42) establishing 
the ceiling for expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1949 and for appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1949 to be expended in said fiscal year, 
and all points of order against said concur- 
rent resolution are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the concurrent resolution, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taper] and the gentleman 
from Missouri |Mr. CaNNoNn], the concurrent 
resolution shall be considered as having been 
read for amendment. No amendment shall 
be in order to the said concurrent resolution. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
concurrent resolution the Committee shall 
rise and repgrt the same to the House and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the concurrent resolution to 
final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Sasatu]. 

I yield myself such time as I may 
desire. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 485 
makes in order the consideration of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 42, by the gen- 
tleman fromSouth DakotalMr.Gurney], 
to fix a ceiling upon public expenditures 
as required under the Reorganization 
Act. This rule provides for 2 hours of 
general debate to be equally divided and 
under the control of the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Taser] and the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CANNON]. 

The rule also waives points of order, 
although I question that any point of 
order will be made on the measure, or 
could be. I think I should frankly ex- 
press my opinion as to Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 42 and the requirements 
of the Reorganization Act. 

The Reorganization Act which was 
adopted by Congress a little more than 
a year ago requires that the Congress, 
through a joint committee made up of 
the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House and the Finance 
Committee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the Senate, some 105 Members, 
if I am correct, shall meet and fix a 
top limit on public spending. However, 
it does not provide any method by which 
that limit may be maintained, if I am 
right, but leaves up to the judgment and 
discretion of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both bodies, and to the will- 
ingness of the Congress itself, to hold 
down and to restrain public spending 
within the bounds fixed by the Congress 
under a resolution such as this. 

In my opinion, that provision of the 
Reorganization Act is not of any great 
value. Certainly we cannot fix, this 
early in any congressional session, with 
any accuracy, just what the spending 
requirements will be in the year which 
starts next July 1. If we wait until 
later, until the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the House and the Senate have 
an opportunity to hear testimony as to 
the needs for appropriations and to 
reach some definite decision and con- 
clusion as to what those needs are, then 
of course there will be no necessity of 
fixing the ceiling, because it will already 
have been fixed by the actions of the 
Appropriations Committees of the two 
branches and by the votes of the Con- 
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gress itself on appropriation bills. 
However, this is the law, and this con- 
current resolution is required. 

What is actually accomplished by this 
resolution is simply this; that the Con- 
gress said that the top amount to be 
spent, or the limit of spending by the 
Federal Government in this coming 
fiscal. year, should be $37,200,000,000, or 
two and one-half billions less than re- 
quested by the President in his budget 
message. This does not mean that the 
Congress now goes on record as favor- 
ing the spending the whole thirty-seven 
billion two hundred million at all. It 
simply means we will endeavor to keep 
within that limit. If I know the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House 
well, and I believe I do, and especially 
its chairman and the chairmen of its 
various subcommittees, I am rather cer- 
tain they will make every endeavor, 
every attempt, humanly possible to save 
more than the $2,500,000,000 and to re- 
duce the total of public spending con- 
siderably below the thirty-seven billion 
two hundred million limit fixed in this 
resolution. In other words, if I make 
myself clear, while this resolution fixes 
a top limit on public spending, even 
though there is nq law to guarantee 
that such amount will be the limit, no 
method by which a warranty can be 
given, actually the reduction which may 
be made in public spending is unlimited. 
It may be possible for the Appropriations 
Committees of this Congress to reduce 
public spending by five billions instead of 
two billion five hundred million, or by 
four billions or by six billions. In other 
words, this resolution simply fixes a tar- 
get at which to shoot. I think that is 
all it was intended to be when the Re- 
organization Act was passed. 

Mr. RICH... Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Does not the gentleman 
believe it would have been better had we 
reduced this $2,000,000,000 mora as a 
target, and then try to keep it at that 
point, and keep it down? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No, I get the 
gentleman’s question. No. I will answer 
frankly by saying I am of the opinion 
that it is much better for the Congress 
to fix a very fair reduction or a small 
reduction and to do much better after- 
ward in actually reducing public spend- 
ing by more than-they have promised 
the people, than it is to promise the 
people greater reductions and then wind 
up by not giving them quite as much as 
we have promised. I believe it is always 
better for any individual or any Con- 
gress to do just a little better than pro- 
mised instead of just a little less than 
promised. I want to congratulate the 
joint committee on the course they have 
taken. I think they have been very wise 
in their action. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tlemar. yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. It is all right to have a 
target to shoot at, but the thing to do 
is to try to hit the target. If you puta 
target in the right position and then 
every Member of Congress would try to 
shoot at that target, we will get the game. 
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But if you are going to put the target up 
so high that the taxpayers of this coun- 
try are going to be burdened in trying 
to meet the obligations that the Con- 
gress is going to put on them, then I do 
not think much of the game that you are 
trying to get. I want to get something 
concrete. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I understand the 
gentleman’s argument. Of course the 
difficulty is that the gentleman does not 
have the right target, and his aim has 
been terribly poor in the statement that 
he has just made. The target is fixed— 
the Congress itself and the Committee on 
Appropriations have pledged themselves 
to make every effort to reduce appropria- 
tions far below this amount, but they are 
doing what all decent men should do— 
men of honor—who will not promise more 
than they are certain they can do. They 
will endeavor to do much better than 
they have promised, and if they go out 
and do much better than they promise, 
as I believe they can and will do, then 
I think it will reflect credit and honor 
upon them. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this resolution will 
go through without any serious opposi- 
tion. Certainly there is no one in the 
Congress or in the country who will not 
admit we could cut $2,500,000,000 out of 
the budget submitted by the President. 
Personally I agree with the gentleman 
from New York, Chairman Taser, 
that we can and should, and I think 
we will, do much better than that, and 
that instead of the $2,500,000,000, the 
cut will be much greater. Certainly that 
will be the endeavor of every right-think- 
ing Member of Congress who is interested 
in economy and efficiency. Iam sure that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania who 
spoke a moment ago on this will work 
toward that end and as well as the rest 
of us. 

I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Ricu] for a question. 

Mr. RICH. My whole object is to try 
to keep this country solvent. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I understand 
tHe gentleman’s objective, as everyone 
else does, but that is not a question; it 
is a statement and I am sorry I cannot 
yield to the gentleman any longer. 

Mr. RICH. With the great debt that 
we have, do you not think that we ought 
to do everything that is within our power 
to cut down in every place that we can? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I have just 
stated my position te that effect. I am 
sorry that the gentleman did not com- 
prehend what I said. Certainly every 
right-thinking individual in Congress is 
interested in that, and every person who 
has the interest of this Nation at heart 
wants to see this budget cut to the very 
limit that it can be cut. I am satisfied, 
Mr. Speaker, that such will be done under 
this resolution. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I fully appreciate that re- 
gardless of what I may say as to the un- 
fairness of this resolution now before us, 
it will pass, notwithstanding that it is 
meaningless so far as compliance with 
the act that we have passed—the Reor- 
ganization Act. We are asked today to 
approve a rule to make in order Senate 
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Concurrent Resolution 42. To my mind 
it is nothing but a gesture. This is what 
the resolution says: 

That is the judgment of the Congress, based 
upon presently available information, that 
revenues during the period of the fiscal year 
1949 will approximate $47,300,000,000 and that 
expenditures during such fiscal year should 
not exceed $37,200,000,000, of which latter 
amount not more than $26,600,000,000 would 
be in consequence of appropriations hereafter 
made available for obligation in such fiscal 
year. 


Mr. Speaker, by this resolution an at- 
tempt is being made to bind the Eighty- 
first Congress. 
that you cannot bind the next Congress, 
nor even this Congress, as to its actions, 
deliberations, or appropriations. Fur- 
thermore, the rule that is presented is 
again one of those gag rules, waiving all 
points of order. Perhaps the provisions 
of the concurrent resolution may not be 
subject to a point of order but neverthe- 
less the majority inject that provision 
into the proposed rule. At the same time 
it precludes any amendment being of- 
fered. This notwithstanding the promise 
to the ranking member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon], that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations would not re- 
quest this type of closed rule. Further, 
that he would have an opportunity to 
offer amendments to the resolution, as 
ranking minority member of that com- 
mittee, which I know, if it were permitted, 
vould give some legal effect to the pro- 
posed resolution before us. 

But, I repeat, regardless of what I say, 
you of the majority are going to pass the 
rule and also the concurrent resolution. 
Therefore, I am not going to take up 
any further time of the House, because 
I cannot prevent or change your wrong- 
doings or shortcomings with respect to 
the Reorganization Act or this legislative 
budget. They will remain with you as 
long as you are in power. However, I 
feel that will not be long. Nevertheless, 
as long as you are in control you will con- 
tinue to make these mistakes, and try 
to fool the public, because all this reso- 
lution provides is a so-called promise that 
you will try to the best of your ability to 
reduce appropriations. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Ricw] always maintains that we 
should try to economize and reduce the 
cost of Government. I feel that if we 
could eliminate the high prices of all 
items and materials, the Government is 
obliged to buy we could easily reduce the 
expenditures by $2,000,000,000. Ever 
since the repeal of OPA and the elimina- 
tion of price control, prices have gone up 
on everything the Government needs to 
buy and is obliged to contract for. These 
high prices are responsible for the in- 
creased cost of Government and accounts 
for at least $2,000,000,000 of the increase 
in appropriations. It applies to every- 
thing you can possibly mention whether 
it be steel, oil, implements of war, lumber, 
clothing, shoes, grains, or GI chow. To 
say nothing of the additional cost of flood 
contro] and reclamation, rehabilitation 
and foreign relief. In fact, in everything. 
The cost of all these materials has in- 
creased from 50 to 100 percent. Conse- 


quently, it is mighty hard to reduce the 


I say to you, gentlemen,-: 
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expenditures of Government when you 
yourselves are responsible for the high 
cost of all governmental requirements. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman has 
just read the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Then the gentleman 
states that this is an attempt to bind 
future Congresses. Will the gentleman 
point out the words in this resolution 
which he has just read that bear out 
the gentleman’s argument that it binds 
future Congresses? 

Mr. SABATH. I said it cannot bind 
future Congresses and will not even bind 
this Congress. , 

Mr. CHURCH. I realize that is the 
gentleman’s argument. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; that it cannot. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the gentleman 
point out in the resolution any words or 
figures that bear out the gentleman’s 
point that it binds any future Congress. 
Where are the words? 

Mr. SABATH. I am exceedingly sorry 
that the gentleman has not read the 
resolution. 

Mr. CHURCH. Oh, but I have read it 
and I am reading it now. Furthermore, 
I am a member of the committee that 
helped pass on it. I agree with every- 
thing the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] says. He made a splendid 
statement. I am asking the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Sasatu] if he will point 
out the words that bear out his state- 
ment. 

Mr. SABATH. I will, gladly, if the 
gentleman will stop long enough to give 
me a chance to answer his question. Has 
the gentleman concluded? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. I will read it to the 
gentleman slowly. This is on line 5, 
after the word “and”, “That the expendi- 
tures during such fiscal year may not 
exceed $37,200,000,000.” 

That means that by this resolution we 
are trying to bind the next Congress be- 
cause it states that we cannot during the 
fiscal year 1949—and bear in mind that 
the next Congress will have jurisdiction 
of legislation for at least part of the fiscal 
year 1949—bring in any proposed de- 
ficiency or other appropriation. 

This resolution is brought before us 
merely in an effort to try to make the 
country believe that you are bringing 
about a reduction in Government ex- 
penditures, but it will be exploded and 
dissipated very shortly and shown that 
you have not provided or brought about 
any saving whatsoever. There is no 
question that the Eighty-first Congress 
will have jurisdiction to appropriate, as 
I have said, regardless of the provisions 
of this resolution; and the gentleman 
cannot deny it if the gentleman reads 
the resolution and understands it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the gentleman 
yield for a further comment? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield briefly. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman fails 
to realize that this Congress is now act- 
ing through its Committee on Appropria- 
tions for the 1949 fiscal year. That 
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seems to be the gentleman’s error, his 
misunderstanding. 

Mr. SABATH. The misunderstand- 
ing is not on my part, but that of my 
colleague. I repeat, regardless of the 
gentleman's statement, this Congress 
cannot bind the next Congress or keep 
it from appropriating for deficiencies, of 
which there will be many. THe gentle- 
man may be sure, because of the cuts his 
side is making in the appropriations of 
some of the departments, which are 
wholly unfair, unjustifiable, and unwar- 
ranted, they wi!] be seriously hampered 
in their functions and will necessarily be 
obliged to temporarily curtail some of 
their activities. But I know, and the 
country will know, that these reductions 
are being made solely for political pur- 
poses. Consequently, the next Congress 
will be obliged to come in here and ap- 
propriate large sums of money in the 
form of deficiencies. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If it would be 
helpful to settle the dispute between the 
two gentlemen from Illinois, let me point 
out to the gentlemen that it does not 
make any difference that you cannot 
bind the next Congress. There is no 
mandatory provision to enforce this ceil- 
ing, and the next Congress can go over 
it if it desires to do so, or stay under it 
likewise if it desires to do so. The re- 
sponsibility of trying to stay under it 
now belongs to the present Congress; 
and I hope both gentlemen from Illinois 
will join with the rest of the right-think- 
ing Members of this House in holding 
down public expenditures. . 

Mr. SABATH. I thank the gentlemen 
in agreeing that I was correct in my con- 
tention and that my colleague has not 
quite grasped the effect and worthless- 
ness of this resolution. 

I have at all times tried to cooperate 
but it is difficult to do so because your 
party promises so much and does so little. 
In the future I shall be only too delighted 
to go along with you gentlemen if you 
can show me real economy and bring 
about a reduced cost in the administra- 
tion of our Government. I feel now that 
we would be acting judiciously and eco- 
nomically if we would stop the combines 
and the trusts that are mulcting the 
Government of billions of dollars. In 
that way we could save a tremendous 
sum of money. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio I would like for 
the gentleman to yield to me so that I 
may join with him in the hope that the 
Department of Justice and Attorney 
General Clark will enforce the law. I 
certainly will support the gentleman in 
that. 

Mr. SABATH. You surely know that 
the Attorney General and the Depart- 
ment of Justice are trying, but, as I 
understand it, they do not have enough 
money to enforce the law. It is im- 
possible for them to investigate all the 
so-called secret agreements of the in- 


Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. Speaker, 
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dustrial czars who are trying to hold up 
the Government. I am with the gentie- 
man and with anyone in trying to bring 
about a real reduction in the cost of 
government and this also applies to the 
War Department that has been so reck- 
less with its contracts and expenditures. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I concur in the genitle- 
man’s idea that there must be vigorous 
prosecution of cartels and monopolies. 
The gentleman, however, has indicated 
that the reason the Department of 
Justice has failed is because it did not 
have the money. 

Does the gentleman know that his 
President cut the budget estimate of the 
Department of Justice when he sub- 
mitted that budget to the Congress this 
year and that in the report which was 
filed this morning of the Republican- 
controlled Appropriations Committee it 
has exceeded the budget by a very sub- 
stantial amount and proposes to give to 
the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice the funds that will en- 
able it to carry on the activity so that it 
may do something about this matter in- 
stead of making and uttering a lot of 
weasel words about cartels and monopo- 
lies and doing nothing about it? 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman asks a 
rather extensive question. He made a 
splendid speech with the exception he 
is in error when he says that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has not done anything 
in the matter. I am going to include in 
my remarks all the indictments and all 
the investigations that the Department 
of Justice has made and is contemplating. 
Naturally, the President might have cut 
some of the departments and their ap- 
propriations because of fear of you gen- 
tlemen on that side that you would make 
political capital if he were to recommend 
higher appropriations; so he is trying to 
reduce the budget. to the bone in the 
hope that he may come in later on when 
he will be satisfied that the Department 
of Justice, and especially the Antitrust 
Division, will actually need additional 
funds to investigate and prosecute these 
combines, trusts, and black marketeers 
in steel, in lumber, and in everything 
else. I know that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin will be with those who will aid 
in expediting action in bringing about 
the elimination of the unfortunate situ- 
ation in which our Government finds 
itself on account of the manipulations of 
the combines and trusts who are respon- 
sible for the unconscionable increase in 
prices. 

Unfortunately, I do not have available 
at this time a Department of Justice list 
of all the investigations, indictments, 
and prosecutions of the black marketeers, 
but at a later date, I shall insert them in 
the Recorp for the information of the 
House and the country. 

(Mr. SABATH asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include certain tables.) 

Mr. Kurtn. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEIN: Mr. Speaker, within the 
next hour I return to my office to meet 
a delegation of tenants from Knicker- 
bocker Village, a huge, modern, privately 
owned housing development in the very 
heart of my congressional district, who 
are the victims of the gross discrimina- 
tion and gouging made possible by the 
present Republican so-called rent-control 
law, which I fought in its present form, 
and by the failure of this Republican 
Congress to pass the Wagner housing bill. 

Mr. Speaker, behind closed doors, with- 
out any information for the benefit of 
the tenants of this big development, and 
without giving the tenants an opporiu- 
nity to be heard, officials of the State 
housing division and the regional office of 
the Office of Rent Control have arbitrar- 
ily decided to impose a 12-percent rent 
increase despite the fact that this proi- 
ect is subsidized by the State and city of 
New York. 

Remember that this project is exempt 
from local taxes; the power of eminent 
domain was extended to the builders; 
they were given every possible encourage- 
ment and assistance to provide desper- 
ately needed housing for people with low 
incomes. 

The Knickerbocker Village Corp. orig- 
inally petitioned for an increase in rents 
under section 12 of the regulations, which 
means that they claimed expenses had 
increased. It was on that basis that some 
slim information was given the tenants. 

The case for the landlords under that 
section was too thin, so, without any 
warning to the tenants, under a provi- 
sion which was not even included in the 
original regulations in section 11, the 
landlord then claimed to the State hous- 
ing division and the rent administrator 
that the company was entitled to an in- 
crease, not by right but by greed. Others 
were getting it, they said; why cannot 
we? 

So, ignoring the generous tax subsidies, 
ignoring the purposes of the State legis- 
lation under which the project was built, 
a 12-percent increase was granted. 

I have been informed that a 1-percent 
increase would cover every legitimate 
grievance of the corporation. 

The representatives of the Knicker- 
bocker Village tenants, and their attor- 
ney, are meeting with Tighe Woods, the 
Housing Expediter, whose difficult task it 
is to administer the weak-kneed rent- 
control bill. 

I am confident that, for the sake of 
justice, he will reverse the regional office, 
and, if an increase is justified, an equi- 
table figure which accurately reflects the 
real increased costs will be granted. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I have listened with great interest to 
the concluding remarks of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SaBatH] about 
the failure of the Department of Justice 
to properly prosecute violations of law, 
if such exist. I feel, out of fairness, I 
should remind him that the Department 
of Justice has been under the control of 
his party, not mine, since 1933, and that 
there has been a Democratic Congress 
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all through those years up until last 
January, so I am wondering why these 
combines and trusts and cartels that he 
protests so vehemently against have been 
permitted to grow and develop and to 
become such a threat to our economy as 
,he describes them to be. I am sure that 
he must agree with me that either the 
Attorney General of the United States 
and the Department of Justice have, 
during the past few years, failed to do 
their duty, or that his charges are just— 
well, let me say in all kindness, are just 
a little overdrawn and perhaps just 
slightly political. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not a fact that 
we have repealed the OPA? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes, President 
Truman killed the OPA, but we will not 
get into that while discussing this matter. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not a fact that in 
a special session you passed a law actu- 
ally giving the trusts and combines the 
right to do as they please? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Oh, no. Only 
if the President of the United States and 
the Attorney General approve, and I do 
not know if they have approved anything 
or not. If they have approved anything 
that is wrong, I hope the gentleman will 
apologize for the action of his President 
and mine, or the political head of his 
party, and for the Attorney General, 
who represents his party. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 42, es- 
tablishing the ceiling for expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1949, and for appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1949 to be 
expended in said fiscal year. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 42, with Mr. LEComprtE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the concurrent resolution was 
dispensed with. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, under the provisions of 
section 138 of the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946 we are required to 
report to the Congress a concurrent reso- 
lution making certain provisions with 
reference to our judgment in the Con- 
gress on the amount of the over-all re- 
ceipts and the amount of the over-all 
expenditures during the fiscal year 1949. 
Prankly, it is almost impossible for any- 
body to take the figures which are here- 
with submitted or which may result from 
the consideration of this resolution and 
arrive at any conclusion which will jibe 
with the appropriations that so far have 


I yield to the 
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been made and which will be made in the 
rest of the session of this Congress. 
However, the statute requires this to be 
submitted, and I see nothing to do but 
put the resolution through. 

I think that part of the Reorganization 
Act was a mistake. It is not binding 
upon the Congress and it is not a-satis- 
factory guide to what might result. As 
a matter of fact, part of the funds that 
are appropriated here will be made avail- 
able for 1948 and still will not be ex- 
pended until 1849. The items in the 
budget which were estimated to be ap- 
propriated in this session of Congress for 
expenditure during the fiscal year 1949 
total $28,400,000,000. 

We have been over the situation, and 
we have figured that if we reduce the 
expenditures by two and five-tenths bil- 
lions from a budget estimate of thirty- 
nine and seven-tenths billions we will 
arrive at an expenditure figure of thirty- 
seven and two-tenths billions. Of that 
amount one and eight-tenths billions 
should be deducted from the 1949 appro- 
priations for expenditure in that year. 
The over-all cut should be two and six- 
tenths billions, of which $800,000,000 
should come out of the appropriations for 
1948 which will be expended in 1949. 


. With that in mind, as stated in the report 


which accompanies the resolution, we 
have provided for a twenty-six and six- 
tenths billions appropriation figure out 
of the estimate for 1949 for expenditure 
in that year. 

Mr.REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. REDDEN. Does that take into 
consideration the possibility of an in- 
crease in the salaries of postal employees, 
as contemplated by a pending bill, of 
about $1,000,000,000? 

Mr. TABER. I do not think it does, 
frankly. I hope we will be able to save 
more money out of the bills than this res- 
olution would indicate. On the other 
hand, it was the judgment of the Joint 
Budget Committee and the subcommit- 
tee that went over that picture that the 
two bodies could finally agree on this 
figure which is submitted. 

Whether or not legislation will be 
adopted increasing the amounts expend- 
able in 1949 either in pay increases or 
postal increases I do not know and do 
not believe I would be informed enough 
about the picture to discuss the situa- 
tion at this time. But there are other 
items which have been submitted by the 
President which were not called to our 
attention in the budget that run to sev- 
eral hundred million dollars. The postal 
picture is not supposed to come out of 
the Treasury directly, but only the defi- 
cit. At the present time the postal defi- 
cit is $400,000,000 or approximately that 
figure. I do not intend to make more 
of a statement on this matter at this 
time than to say that I believe this reso- 
lution is probably as near the joint judg- 
ment of the committee as anything that 
we could have. I do not believe any 
useful purpose will be served by trying 
to change the figures because the whole 
thing at the present time is to a certain 
extent a stab in the dark without our 
being able to know just what we should 
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do. We cannot know just what we 
should do until after the committees 
have had hearings on the different ap- 
propriation bills. We have made an ap- 
proach to realize what should be done. 
But as we are commanded to make this 
report, the report is here and there is 
nothing to do except to go through with 
it and adopt the resolution. Then we 
should go ahead and treat the bilis on 
their merits and cut every possible dollar 
out of them that can be cut. I say to 
the House that insofar as Iam concerned 
and I believe insofar as the whole Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is concerned, 
every effort will be made to trim every 
possible dollar out of the appropriation 
estimates that have been submitted to us. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I take it, then, 
from this resolution that it is impossi- 
ble for anybody to say and to say accu- 
rately that we are hereby reducing the 
budget by any set amount. 

Mr. TABER. There is no question 
about that at all. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am in hearty ac- 
cord with the statement the gentleman 
has just made. Of course, the recom- 
mendation that is being made here if 
carried through will represent a cut in 
the budget as submitted to the Con- 
gress. I for one am convinced that,the 
budget is too high and should be cut. 
I think the people in overwhelming num- 
bers are demanding that we cut the 
budget. If we set this target, it occurs 
to me that we ought to have the right to 
expect our friends on the other side of 
the aisle to join us in doing everything 
possible to effect all of the economies 
that can be made. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I think we ought to have a record 
vote on this proposal and ought to find 
out just which Members of this body are 
ready to say at this time that they are 
willing to join in an effort to reduce the 
cost of government and bring about 
economy in government that the people 
are demanding. If they are not willing 
to go along with this proposal to cut the 
cost of government, then that fact 
would be evidenced in negative votes on 
this proposal. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I just wish to 
take this opportunity to say, and I am 
sure the membership of the House feels 
as I do about this, that if we are going 
to have any successful culmination of 
this matter it has to come from uphold- 
ing the action of our Committee on Ap- 
propriations which is so ably headed by 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TaBERr]. 

Mr. TABER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder 
of my time, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, there 
is no Member of the House who has 
not repeatedly assured his constitu- 
ents that he favors reduction in 
Federal expenditures. There have been 
Members who on various occasions 
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have failed to support that pledge when 
appropriations involving their own dis- 
trict or their own State were before the 
House—and strange to say, their con- 
stituents, although urging national econ- 
omy, have usually supported such Con- 
gressmen in their votes for higher appro- 
priations and increasec expenditures, 
when it was for local benefits. 

But speaking generally, not only for 
myself but for the minority members of 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
the Members on this side of the aisle, 
that we as a party, not only have favored 
a reduction in Federal expenditures, but 
we have practiced what we preached, we 
have voted economy as well as talked 
economy. When we were in control of 
the House we made the greatest reduc- 
tion in Federal expenditures over a pre- 
vious year that has ever been made either 
before or since. We have reclaimed from 
former appropriations the greatest 
amount of money in rescissions ever re- 
claimed in the history of the Congress or 
in the history of any other legislative 
body in the world. We have justified our 
faith by our acts. 

The invitation of my good friend, the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. HaLLEcxk], 
is wholly superfluous. He expresses the 
hope that we will coorerate in reducing 
expenditures. Why should he invite us 
to do what we have always done? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, { yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader of the House. 

Mr. HALLECK. I was here in the last 
session of Congress when we had one 
appropriation bill after another and if 
my memory serves me correctly, and I 
think it does, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri and the Democratic Members on 
that side of the aisle almost without ex- 
ception and almost on every occasion to 
a man opposed the cuts that we were 
seeking to make in the appropriations 
coming before the House. 

Mr. CANNON. The record votes of 
the Congress are replete with record votes 
on measures from the Committee on 
Appropriations which I brought to this 
floor, in which additional appropriations 
and increases in appropriations were 
made by virtue of votes on that side of 
the aisle. 

On the other hand we have led the 
way in cutting appropriations, and we 
made record deductions when we were 
in control of the House. We expect to 
continue that program. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser] has said, the gentle- 
man representing the great Committee 
on Rules, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown], has said here today, that this 
resolution is merely a gesture—just a stab 
in the dark. I remember the gentleman 
from Illinois, Chairman ALLEN, also said, 
when the legislative budget was up in 
the last session, that it was merely an 
expression by Congress that it favors 
reduction in Federal expenditures. It 
might as well have been an expression 
of the Congress that we are opposed to 
sin, or that we are in favor of the 
Golden Rule so far as any practical ef- 
fect om expenditures is concerned. 
Senator Bripces, chairman of the joint 
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committee on the budget, says in his 
report now before the House that the 
legislative budget is “merely a pregame 
guess at the final score; the law re- 
quires the committee to give its estimate 
of a multitude of new facts, figures, con- 
ditions, and requests with which it has 
had little or no time to become ac- 
quainted.” 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, the 
figures in this resolution here, by the 
unanimous agreement of every man on 
that side of the aisle who has spoken 
here today, is no more accurate than a 
figure grabbed out of a hat by a blind 
man on a dark night. 

No effort is made to justify these fig- 
ures. They have given us no sustaining 
statistics. There is no itemization. They 
have not tcld us where they propose to 
cut, or what can be cut. They have held 
no hearings, they have called no wit- 
nesses. They have not even had the 
Director of the Budget before them. 
They have not made the slightest at- 
tempt to carry into effect this provision 
of the budget. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Ishall be glad to yield 
presently. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly support the 
objective sought in this provision of the 
Reorganization Act. The only difficulty 
is that the method prescribed is not prac- 
tical. Tt is not workable. If gentlemen 
on the other side of the aisle are so 
strongly in favor of the reduction of 
Government expenditures and a legis- 
lative budget to achieve that reduction 


why have they not made some effort to ~ 


make it operative, to make it work, to 
make it effective? I brought in a year 
ago an amendment proposing to make it 
more effective. Neither that suggestion 
nor any other suggestion has received 
any attention. In the two brief sessions 
of the joint committee it was agreed by 
every member of both the House and 
Senate delegation that the law should be 
amended or repealed, preferably re- 
pealed, but no effort has been made to 
adapt the law to needs it is supposed to 
serve. 

Why has it not been done? Apparently 
they do not want it to work. At least 
they have not shown the slightest in- 
terest in its revision or application. 
They talk economy but they take no steps 
to provide machinery to achieve it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am disappointed in 
the rule just adopted by the House today 
for the consideration of the bill. I was 
assured yesterday when I appeared with 
the gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, before the Committee on Rules 
to discuss a resolution making in order 
the consideration of the concurrent reso- 
lution that there would be no objection 
to the offering of amendments, that I 
would be permitted to offer an amend- 
ment to permit a further reduction in 
expenditures beyond that proposed by 
the pending bill. 

Our Republican brethren propose to 
reduce estimates of expenditures by only 
$2,500,000,000. That is a drastic cut. I 
do not see how it can be effected. I do 
not see where it can be applied. 
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The field of operations in the deduction 
of the 1949 budget. may be summarized 


as follows: 
Billions 


Veterans 

Interest on public debt 
Tax refunds 

All other 


The 8.2 item covers a multitude of objects. 
But there is where you will have to apply the 
knife. And you will. find you have to apply 
it sparingly if the Government is to proceed 
with the discharge of indispensable and stat- 
utory required functions. 


I do not see where you can cut 2% 
billion dollars from eight and a fifth 
billion and still operate the Government. 
But your leaders agree that twice that 
amount can be cut from the budget. The 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, who, I think, is as cognizant 
of expenditure requirements as any man 
I know, released to the press a considered 
statement in which he says we can cut 
this budget $6,000,000 and maybe we can 
cut it more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mf. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

Likewise, Mr. Chairman, the distin- 
guished genileman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] said, when the legislative budg- 
et was up before: 

Personally, I am convinced that we can cut 
this budget $6,000,000,C00. 


And the géntleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown], a distinguished member of the 
Committee on Rules, who spoke for that 
committee this morning, said: 

We can cut -this budget $6,000,000,000 and 
I am saying to you if we want to do it we 
can and you should thank us for not insisting 
on cutting it $7,500,000,000. 


The statement is in the Recorp. 

He further said: 

Next year we are going to make another 
and further cut. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if anybody is in 
a position to know what the situation is 
and what economies can be effected it is 
these three men, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, and the 
distinguished majority leader of the 
House. They not only occupy the three 
key positions in the House but they have 
large staffs of consultants and unlimited 
agencies of investigators under their di- 
rection. And they have spoken after a 
year and a half of experience and study 
of the subject. I cannot see how such 
cuts can be made. But if men in the 
highest positions in the Congress, speak- 
ing with authority, agree that such sav- 
ings can be made I am constrained to 
give their opinions the benefit of every 
doubt. Everybody agrees that the figure 
incorporated in the pending resolution 
is only a target to shoot at. If itis a 
target why set it at a half or a third of 
the potential savings that can be made? 
If more can be saved merely by the effort 
why not raise our sights to save all we 
can? Why not save the entire six bil- 
lion, or seven and a half billion, or at 
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the very least, the three billion originally 
agreed on? Is not the party in control 
of the House in favor of saving every 
dollar of the taxpayers’ money that can 
be saved? 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced they 
were wrong then. Of course, we know 
they were wrong then. I am convinced 
they are wrong today. I believe when 
the present session is concluded we will 
be in the red if they go ahead with this 
tax-reduction proposal. Certainly they 
cannot cut the budget the amount they 
propose to cut it. If there is any possi- 
bility, even the barest or most remote 
possibility, of cutting $6,000,000,000 out 
of this budget we ought to do it. I am 
unwilling to close the door to the possi- 
bility of saving a single dollar, much less 
half a billion dollars. 

Refusal on the part of the majority 
to cut all they claim can be cut carries 
with it a highly suggestive intimation. 
You will recall that last year, when this 
subject was under consideration, the 
gentleman from Ohio who opened the 
debate this morning, made a very in- 
teresting statement in which he said, 
“The money spenders do not want to cut 
this budget.” The money spenders! 

Now, who are the money spenders here 
today? Who is fighting against deeper 
cuts in the budget this morning? The 
gentleman’s own party do not want to 
cut the budget. The money spenders do 
not want to cut the budget. 

He said further, “We want to do some- 
thing to curb this reckless waste of the 
Federal taxpayers’ money.” Then he 
and his party went ahead and in the 
remainder of that session spent some 
$4,000,000,000 they said they could save. 
“A reckless waste of the taxpayers’ 
money.” 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. If I understand the 
gentleman correctly, he has said that he 
is going to offer an amendment to provide 
for a greater cut. 

Mr. CANNON. Exactly. 
the gentleman why? 
to cut all we can. 

Mr. HALLECK. So do I. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘The gentleman him- 
self said last year we could cut $6,- 
000,000,000. Why not cut it? 

Mr. HALLECK. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman a question. If the gentleman’s 
amendment prevails, will he then vote for 
the resolution? 

Mr. CANNON. Icertainly will. It will 
be nothing new for me to vote to cut 
appropriations. It may be new on that 
side of the House, it is nothing new for 
us over here to vote for a reduction of 
the President’s budget. 

During the years in which we were in 
control of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions there was never a budget sent down 
by the President of the United States 
that we did not cut. We never failed 
to cut the budget, and we have not 
changed our position on reducing ex- 
penditures now. We still will cut where a 
cut is justified. There is a wide mis- 
apprehension about the sanctity of the 
budget. The President’s budget is an 
Over-all ceiling. He does not expect to 


May I ask 
I think we ought 
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go above it, nor does he expect us to 
adhere to it where conditions warrant. 
But he expects us to cut where cuts are 
possible. He must make his calculations 
sometimes more than a year in advance. 
Conditions change, and as conditions 
change we are expected to take advan- 
tage of any opportunity to save money. 

The majority have not lived up to such 
opportunities. At least they are not em- 
bracing their opportunity this morning 
to cut all they say can be cut. They 
evidenced the same dereliction of duty 
and opportunity last year. They assured 
the country they would cut expenditures 
for 1948 $6,000,000,000, and they would 
cut a hundred thousand from the civilian 
pay rolls. Every responsible leader on 
that side agreed that the minimum reduc- 
tion was to be $6,000,000,000. Now, how 
did they keep that pledge to the Ameri- 
can people? How much did they actu- 
ally cut? ‘The record speaks for itself. 
In Senate Document No. 101, on page 
799, the total amount of bookkeeping re- 
duction is listed at $2,872,000,000, and 
that included $800,000,000 which must be 
deducted for the refund of taxes and 
other amounts, so that it comes down in 
the end to approximately $2,000,000,000. 
What about the other $4,000,000,000 or 
$5,500,000,000 that they promised to cut? 

In a very ancient document there is 
a parable of a certain man who owned 
@ vineyard, and he said to a laborer, 
“Go work in my vineyard.” And the la- 
borer said, “I go, sir,” but went not. He 
promised but he did not perform. 

Our Republican brethren promised but 
they did not perform. They said, “I 
go,” but they went not. 

Hear the judgment of the Master: 

Verily I say unto you, That the publicans 
and the harlots shall go into the kingdom 
of God before you. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, when President Hoover 
came to the White House the public debt 
was $16,604,000,000, and when he left 
it was $22,539,000,000. Not a penny of 
that went for the benefit of the people. 

In the fiscal year 1946, the last year 
of the war expenditures, our budget 
totaled $76,200,000,000. In 1947 we 
dropped from $76,200,000,000 to $42,- 
500,000,000, a record which has been un- 
equaled in any session of any Congress 
before or since. We made the greatest 
reduction in appropriations, the great- 
est reduction in the budget, the great- 
est reduction in expenditures. That is 
a target for you to shoot at, my friends. 

In addition to that we excised over 
$64,000,000,000. And we had expected 
to continue that program. Before the 
election we made all arrangements for 
witnesses to appear before us for the 
purpose of excising an additional $20,- 
000,000,000. It was never excised. Un- 
fortunately, the stewardship passed to 
other hands. We would have increased 
the $64,000,000,000 to not less than $84,- 
000,000,000 had we been continued in 
power. 

I opposed before the Committee on 
Rules the granting of this rule for the 
reason that the leaders of both the House 
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and Senate delegations of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the legislative budget con- 
sidered the proceedings a mere formality. 
If that be true this debate is an utter 
waste of time. You will recall that both 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] said the only reason we are here 
this morning wasting this time is to com- 
ply with the law. 

They have become law abiding very 
suddenly. This law has been on the 
statute books since 1946. All the last 
session of Congress, all last year, they 
ignored and disregarded it. Why have 
they so suddenly become so scrupulous 
about complying with the law? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Perhaps it is be- 
cause there will be elections in Novem- 
ber that they are going to scrupulously 
obey the law. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman offers 
a very pertinent comment. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are to take the 
opinions of the leadership on that side 
of the aisle there is no reason why we 
should waste valuable time and consid- 
erable money in this pointless and boot- 
less proceeding. 

If there is nothing to be accomplished 
by it, as the House and Senate leaders 
say, we are consuming a large part of 
the day at a very busy time in the ses- 
sion. We are far behind with the ap- 
propriation schedule. Never before, with 
the possible exception of last year, have 
we been so belated in getting the appro- 
priation bills to the floor. And the con- 
gestion is complicated by an exceptional 
situation this year. The Republican Na- 
tional Convention convenes at Philadel- 
phia on June 21. We must be through 
by that time, and I trust that we will be. 
But we have no time to spare. Why 
waste a large part of the day here dis- 
cussing a bill that means nothing and 
will accomplish nothing? Also, why 
waste the taxpayers’ money? It costs 
thousands of dollars an hour to run the 
Congress. Why not save the 2 or 3 
hours and the money? The Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorp alone costs $71 a page. 
I regret that I have had to take so much 
time and space in response to the 
speeches that have been made in order 
to keep the record straight. 

Last year we had the humiliating spec- 
tacle of appropriation bills piling up here 
at the end of the fiscal year, until it was 
necessary for us to pass a continuing res- 
olution. Now that should not be neces- 
sary. If we will go ahead and transact 
the business of the House that should be 
transacted instead of wasting time on 
what the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
considers political excursions, we can get 
all the appropriation bills over to the 
Senate 2 or 3 weeks before the end of 
the fiscal year and thus expedite the 
work of the House and save the money of 
the taxpayers of the country.. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a more sinister 
connotation attaching to this proceeding. 
The consideration and disposition of this 
resolution serves to illustrate the con- 
stant pressure of encroachment upon the 
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rights and prerogatives of the House. 
Never before has the disadvantage of the 
House in joint committees, joint com- 
missions, and similar joint undertakings 
been so conclusively demonstrated. 
Never before have our policies and deci- 
sions been so patently dictated by the 
other House. Last year the House as- 
serted itself. It defended its preroga- 
tives successfully and effectively. But 
this year the other body, contrary to all 
rules of committee procedure, took over 
the chairmanship, turned the records 
over to its staffs and dictated every figure 
in the pending resolution. There was 
not even a protest from the Representa- 
tives of the House, There was no debate 
and no objection was offered to my sug- 
gestion and when after agreement had 
been reached on a reduction in the 
budget of $3,000,000,000 and a belated 
motion was made from the other side of 
the table to change the amount to two 
and one-half billion, the House of Repre- 
sentatives said “all right’? and that was 
the end of it. 

The House of Representatives is closest 
to the people. Its Members are elected 
every 2 years. They hold the purse- 
strings of the Nation. Under the Con- 
stitution no revenue or appropriation 
legislation can be initiated except in the 
House. Last year we took that position 
and sustained it. But this year we made 
a humiliating surrender of every pre- 
rogative of the House relating to the 
priority of fiscal legislation whether of 
revenue or appropriation. 

In the consideration and disposition 
of this resolution we have surrendered 


sacred prerogatives of the House, estab- 
lished by the founding fathers of the Re- 
public and cherished and maintained for 


150 years. It is “Yes, Senator. 
Senator. Yes, Senator.” 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. ; 

Mr. EBERHARTER. And some of 
those eminent gentlemen whom you have 
just mentioned are much junior in serv- 
ice to Members of the House? 

Mr. CANNON. All of them are junior 
in service on their respective committees 
to the leader of the House delegation. 
The Members who represented the House 
in these conferences have been here 
longer, and in my opinion, have a more 
intimate knowledge of the fiscal affairs 
of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself two additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the minority Members 
of this House will cooperate at all times 
and at every opportunity, to effect a 
legitimate reduction in the budget. We 
will vote for a reduction of unjustified 
expenditures, and we will vote against 
any unwarranted increase in expendi- 
tures whenever the justice of that posi- 
tion is demonstrated by the hearings and 
the evidence adduced before the com- 
mittees. May we at this time express 
the hope that if they are really sincere 
this time and they actually are going 
to apply the ax, they will apply it in 
the right place; that they will not take 
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a disproportionate amount from the 
farmer by calling the committee back 
for an arbitrary reduction as they did in 
the last budget; that they will not cur- 
tail beyond the point of adequacy any 
essential function of Government and 
especially that they will not cripple the 
national defense. Until the interna- 
tional situation is better adjusted, we 
must remain strong on the land and on 
the sea and in the air. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESwoRTH]. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the pending 
resolution. 

We are here today because the so- 
called Legislative Reorganization Act 
requires a report from the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Legislative Budget, on or 
before February 15, including its recom- 
mendations as to revenues, expenditures, 
appropriations, reserve against deficien- 
cies, and reduction of the public debt. 

I agree with the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, Brown] that this requirement of 
the act in question has proved itself to 
be impractical. It is impossible so early 
in the session to arrive at reliable esti- 
mates before committee hearings are 
held. The cart is, in effect, put before 
the horse. 

Nevertheless, the law is still on the 
books, and the recommendation before 
us today for consideration is here pur- 
suant to that law. 

Mr. Chairman, we are confronted at 
this time by the largest peacetime budg- 
et in our history, a budget presented to 
the Congress by President Truman call- 
ing for the expenditure of $39,700,000,- 
000, despite the fact that we are con- 
fronted with the danger of devastating 
inflation, as a result in very large meas- 
ure of waste and extravagant expendi- 
ture by the Federal Government. 

This resolution calls for a cut in ex- 
penditure of only $2,500,000,000. It is 
difficult to understand, Mr. Chairman, 
how anyone who is sincerely in favor of 
retrenchment and economy can fail to 
support the resolution. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, the record of the 
proceedings of the joint committee indi- 
cates, at page 19, that when it came to 
reporting this resolution to the House 
the gentieman from Missouri (Mr. Can- 
NON] called for the yeas and nays, and 
then voted against reporting if. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. My vote was a protest 
against a lesser cut than $3,000,000,000. 
As the gentleman will recall, I offered an 
amendment to increase the cut to $3,- 
000,000,000, but the Members on that side 
of the aisle voted against it. They 
wanted to cut only $2,500,000,000. My 
vote was a protest that we had not gone 
as far as the House leadership said we 
could have gone. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Iyield. 

Mr. MICHENER. I was much inter- 
ested in the very inconsistent speech of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Can- 
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Non]. First he said there was no pos- 
sible way of arriving at any type of re- 
liable budget estimate unless hearings on 
the budget were held. Then he said this 
resolution was all folderol, that is, it was 
useless and a waste of time. He told 
us how much it cost to print these pro- 
ceedings in the Recorp and then pro- 
ceeded for almost an hour to scold and 
harangue the House because it was com- 
plying with the law. Before he got 
through he said this cut was not large 
enough. He wanted to cut more. The 
gentleman is a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. He has no more and no 
less information than other members, 
yet a cut of two and one-half billion its 
wrong if proposed by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TaBeEr], while a cut of 
three billion is all right if he offers it. 
This just does not make sense. 

Now, I am wondering where the gen- 
tleman got his information. First he 
said there was no way one could tell 
the amount of money required; that the 
committee had just taken a rabbit out of 
a hat, that this resolution was presented 
for political purposes; yet he wanted to 
take a rabbit out of the same: hat and 
make it a larger rabbit when he had no 
more information and could not have had 
additional information according to his 
own admission. Then he told us that it 
cost $71 a page to print the Recorp. He 
said we were wasting money, yet he pro- 
ceeded to waste money at the rate of $71 
a page for almost an hour. I hope the 
Members will look at his speech tomor- 
row in the Recorp, and see how much it 
cost, then evaluate its worth. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam sorry the gentle- 
man from Michigan did not listen more 
attentively. I did not take responsibility 
for the statements he quotes. I quoted 
the gentlemen on that side of the aisle, 
Mr. Taber and Chairman Brinces. They 
say this proceeding is futile and that it 
can accomplish nothing. 

.So far as the space consumed in the 
Recorp is concerned I take for granted 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER] was absent from the Cham- 
ber when I expressed regret that it was 
necessary to answer statements from 
that side to keep the record straight. 
When the evaluation to which he refers 
is made I am certain the space consumed 
by the gentleman from Michigan at this 
time will be found to be worth a great 
deal more than its cost to the taxpayers. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Did I un- 
derstand that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri is in favor of voting for a resolu- 
tion to save $3,000,000,000, but when he 
cannot get that he refuses to vote for a 
resolution to save $2,500,000,000? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. That is my 
understanding of his statement. 

Mr. Chairman, this country is not only 
confronted by the largest peacetime bud- 
get in our history, it is also confronted 
by a national debt commonly referred to 
in terms of $256,800,000,000, but which 
if contingent obligations are included, 
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amounts to over $420,300,000,000, or 
about $3,000 for every man, woman, and 
child in this country. 

It is confronted also by proposals under 
which those on the Federal pay rolls are 
actually going to increase in the fiscal 
year 1949 as compared with the fiscal 
year 1948, to a figure of about 2,100,000 
as compared with some 920,550 on June 
30, 1939, and some 719,000 on June 30, 
1935. 

It is also confronted by requests for 
new legislation from President Truman 
calling for the expenditure of some $5,- 
700,000,000. / 

It is confronted also by the threat of 
inflation at home to which I have re- 
ferred and by enormous demands from 
abroad. 

The proposed budget, Mr. Chairman, 
can and must be reduced. 

Mr. B Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Iyield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I am interested in 
the gentleman’s figure of $420,000,000,- 
000 including contingent liabilities. Can 
the gentleman give us in a sentence or 
two how the difference between $256,- 
000,000,000 and $420,000,000,000 is made 
up? 

Mr: WIGGLESWORTH. The differ- 
ence is made up of guaranteed loans, in- 
surance, unliquidated obligations, and 
other contingent liabilities not included 
in the direct public debt. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Who calculated that? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. That is in- 
formation obtained in tabular form from 


the Bureau of the Budget in the recent 
hearings before the Subcommittee on 


Appropriations for the Independent 
Offices. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I understand 
that there is an office downtown in which 
they are taking applications for jobs 
abroad under the Marshall plan. Have 
they given the gentleman any indication 
of how large a pay roll they expect to 
build up over there? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I cannot give 
the gentleman any information on that. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true that reliable 
estimates are impossible at this time. 
It is true also, however, that some esti- 
mates are required, and required now by 
law. 

The estimates before you have been 
approved, not only by the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Legislative Budget but also 
by the Senate as a whole. I believe they 
are the best estimates that can be ob- 
tained at this time. I think the House 
should accept them, and then devote 
itself to reducing every appropriation bill 
as much as possible, consistent with effi- 
cient and humane administration. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] has made light of the total re- 
ductions effected in the budget estimates 
of a year ago. 

If the gentleman will refer to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of July 26, 1947, he 
will find there, recorded in detail by the 
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chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taber], an over-all improvement in 
the budget picture presented by the 
President in January of 1947 to the 
extent of $4,480,624,303, and, in addition 
thereto, rescissions to the extent of $2,- 
684,000,000, appropriated funds, which 
might have been spent had they not been 
rescinded by this Congress. 

Those tremendous savings, Mr. Chair- 
man, were put into effect despite con- 
tinual fighting opposition on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle. 

The Appropriations Committee, in my 
opinion, is further along today in the 
disposition of bills for the fiscal year 1949 
than any appropriations committee I 
can recall in recent years. I hope when 
the work of that committee is concluded 
there will be a much greater reduction 
in expenditure than the reduction of 
$2,500,000,000 suggested in the pending 
resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. ‘ 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure that the hearts of the taxpayers 
of America were warmed this morning 
at the words of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. It appears as 
though he has turned his back upon the 
course followed by him in the last session 
of Congress and in previous Congresses 
and is going to join hands with the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser] in 
reducing the cost ef government. 

The gentleman from Missouri is a very 
able gentleman. He is learned in the 
parliamentary practices of the House of 
Representatives. If the effort that he 
put forth in previous Congresses on ap- 
propriation bills can in this Congress be 
alined with the majority on the appro- 
priation bills, I am sure that great sav- 
ings can be accomplished and that tre- 
mendous waste can be eliminated. The 
gentleman is also a great power in this 
administration, and I believe that if he 
is determined to cut the cost of govern- 
ment as he says he is, that he can go 
down to the departments and there se- 
cure their cooperation and recommenda- 
tions for the elimination of a great many 
items that we are called upon to appro- 
priate for. I am sure that the taxpayers 
of America welcome his conversion and 
hope that his religion lasts and sustains 
him in the coming months. 

It should be borne in mind that when 
we talk about a legislative ceiling we 
are not talking about a ceiling on appro- 
priations. It is a ceiling on expenditures. 
The Congress has control over expendi- 
tures, but it is a long range control. 
Money spent in a given year may have 
been appropriated 1 year, 2 years, 3 
years, or 10 years before it is spent. 
Consequently the effort of a single Con- 
gress must be judged on the amount of 
new money it appropriates. 

Now, the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress appropriated in new appro- 
priations about $10,000,000,000 less than 
the previous Congress under the leader- 
ship of the gentleman from Missouri. I 
think the load of foreign relief was per- 
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haps greater, yet the record shows that 
the new appropriations were much less. 
But, the actual expenditures were re- 
duced somewhere between four and five 
billion dollars. That is a sizable amount 
when you consider the effort that was 
put forth by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri last year in resisting the effort of 
the majority in reference to this budget 
matter. It seems to me that in con- 
sidering the expenditures of our Federal 
Government we have placed too great a 
burden on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. If it eliminates all waste, cuts out 
extravagance, and causes this Govern- 
ment to operate as efficiently as possible, 
we still have too much government. We 
still have more than the taxpayers of 
America can pay for. 

I believe that there is a responsibility 
resting upon every Member of Congress 
and every committee of the Congress to 
see what laws can be repealed and what 
legislative functions of government can 
be eliminated. We must choose not 
alone between the good and the bad, but 
we must eliminate some of the good 
things because we cannot pay for them 
and still carry the load that we have, 
such as the payment of our national debt 
and granting some tax reductions, so that 
there will be an inducement to build a 
strong, vigorous economy. I am thor- 
oughly convinced that if the program of 
the majority of this House for a reduc- 
tion in expenditures and tax reduction 
prevails, it will mean a stronger and more 
sustained economy that can pay the debt 
and carry the load. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MILuer]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I had thought I would not be put 
on until the gentleman from Missouri 
was present. My remarks are directed 
at his statement and the economic record 
of his party. I am amazed as my col- 
leagues must be when the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] states he 
and his party stood for reduced appro- 
priations and that they claim a great 
record of reduction in Government ex- 
penses. Now, sir, let us look at the rec- 
ord since 1933, the first year of the New 
Deal. Let the record show and the Amer- 
ican people know, the facts for they de- 
bunk all this double talk of Democratic 
economy. In 1933, when they came into 
power, there were 533,000 people on the 
Federal pay roll. The debt under the 
Republican leadership had been greatly 
reduced. The 533,000 people on the Gov- 
ernment pay roll in 1923 cost $1,000,000,- 
000, and our national debt was $16,000,- 
000,000. 

What does the record show happened 
under the leadership of the Democratic 
Party? It is revealing. In 1939, in just 
6 years, there were 933,000 people on the 
Federal pay roll, their salaries costing 
$3,000,000,000, and the Federal debt had 
gone to $60,000,000,000. All this in 6 
years. What was it in 1946? Sure, a 
war was on, so there was some excuse 
for that expenditure, but there were 
2,400,000 people on the Federal pay roll 
in the United States and 351,000 outside 
the United States. Their salaries cost a 
total of $8,000,000,000. The national 
debt was $260,000,000,000. This was un- 
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der the Democratic leadership. During 
these 6 years, agency was piled on agency. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Can- 
non] and his party were in complete 
power of all branches of government. 

The Republican Congress came into 
power and took some 500,000 people off 
the Federal pay roll in 1 year, and the 
budget was balanced for the first time 
in the last 15 years. That is what the 
record shows. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. No. The 
gentleman did not yield to me. I tried 
to get him to yield. I am sorry the gen- 
tleman was not here when I started 
speaking. I was just pointing out what 
a fine record he had as chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, when 
the appropriations went up year after 
year under his and the Democratic lead- 
ership of the Congress. Perhaps I should 
yield because I have mentioned your 
name, but I have but 5 minutes, the gen- 
tleman had nearly 30 minutes and re- 
fused to yield. I did, with other Mem- 
bers, support fully war appropriations, 
but look at the record before the war and 
for 2 years since the war is over. Many, 
many attempts, by the Republicans in 
the Eightieth Congress to reduce Gov- 
ernment costs, have been stopped by the 
gentleman from Missouri and his party. 
I would refer the gentleman to a Chi- 
nese proverb, “Oh, consistency, thou art 
a jewel.” I hope and want to believe 
that the gentleman has been sincere in 
saying that he wanted these appropria- 
tions reduced. 

I have been here only 6 years, but every 
time an appropriation bill comes up, the 
gentleman from Missouri and his party 
has been fighting for more and bigger 
appropriations. In his remarks he states 
that he will offer a motion to recommit 
the bill in order to make the cut $3,000,- 
000,000. I am wondering, has he gone 
against the President or is this just a 
political attempt to eStablish a record. 

Some people in the Democratic Party 
have done so much double talking about 
reducing Government expenses and pay 
rolls that it gets to be almost funny. 
Their record indicates anything but a de- 
sire for economy. 

There is one exception—Senator Byrp, 
a good Democrat from Virginia, has con- 
sistently pointed out that Government 
costs were too high. Last year he is- 
sued a report showing there were 1,141 
Government agencies, spending the tax- 
payers’ money. In 1933 when the Re- 
publicans were in power there were less 
than 500 Government agencies. 

Of the 1,141 agencies now in exist- 
ence, 32 are engaged in housing; 93 in 
loaning the people’s money; 26 are en- 
gaged in some phase of health work, and 
15 have their finger in the sugar pie. 
That is a part of the record of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

The Federal Government just grew by 
leaps and bounds. Even when the war 
was not on appropriations went up every 
single year. The Federal debt increased 
and the gentleman from Missourl knows 
it to be the truth. If the Members on 
the minority side of the House will just 
cooperate there will be more than a $3,- 
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000,000,000 cut in the President’s budget. 
It can be done. 

I hope the gentleman from Missouri 
is sincere; I really do. I repeat, “Con- 
sistency, thou art a jewel.” I ask for 
sincere help from the Democrats in 
all sensible reductions in Government 
spending. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman from 
Nebraska has referred to the legislative 
record of the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. CANNON] as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. The gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CANNON] was 
not chairman of the committee in 1932, 
but he became chairman in 1941, and 
under his distinguished leadership the 
House of Representatives cooperated in 
a most brilliant way in the winning of 
the war. In some cases perhaps too 
much money was spent, but without 
doubt, by virtue of the way we handled 
our appropriations bills there are many 
American boys alive and going about 
their regular pursuits today who other- 
wise would be sleeping in cemeteries in 
this or in some foreign land. The gen- 
tleman from Nebraska said consistency 
is a jewel, and truly consistency is a 
jewel. It was impressed upon me more 
forcefully today than at any time in 
recent months. Yesterday I took the 
floor and spoke into this microphone and 
urged the Members of Congress to delay 
committing themselves to expend $180,- 
000,000 in Federal money above the budg- 
et. I pleaded with the membership. 
But the gentleman from Nebraska and 
his colleagues who talk of economy today 
were not heard to vote with me yester- 
day to save $180,000,000 of the taxpayers 
money, which was not included in the 
budget for this project—not all the 
money for the completion of the project, 
of course, being included in the bill. 

There will be many who will vote 
against this resolution. If they do so 
they can vote against it with complete 
assuredness. Somebody said: 

I hate ingratitude more in a man, than 
lying; vainness, babbling, drunkenness, or 
any taint of vice whose strong corruption 
inhabits our frail blood. 


Well, I hate deceit and I hate hypocrisy 
and misrepresentation. When that mis- 
representation and misinformation is 
broadcast to 140,000,000 Americans I hate 
it all the more. Let me read from the 
resolution upon which we shall vote: 

It is the judgment of the Congress, based 
upon presently available information, that 
revenues during the period of the fiscal year 
1949 will approximate $47,300,000,000. 


This Congress is today telling the coun- 
try and the world that we expect Federal 
revenues this year to be $47,000,000,000 
plus. The President and his advisers 
have said it will be $44,400,000,000. He 
said it would be $44,000,000,000, nearly 
$3,000,000,000 less. He based that on a 
national income of $200,000,000,000. Yet 
this optimistic resolution now being con- 
sidered bases the Federal revenue upon a 
national income of $209,000,000,000, with 
the prices to the farmer falling and with 
the chance that there will be a greater 
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contraction of national income in this 
country. 

I am completely and wholly unwilling 
to stand before the American people as 
their elected representative as an official 
who ought to have some judgment in the 
matter and say that I think the Federal 
revenues are going to be $47,300,000,000, 
because I doubt that they will be. 

What would you think of a farmer in 
the Middle West or anywhere else who 
would plant his seed and begin his crop 
operation and figure his expenditures 
upon making the maximum crop and get- 
ting the maximum price? You would 
think he was most unwise, and all the 
farmers I know have better sense than 
that. But in this resolution we are pre- 
dicting the greatest national income in 
all history for our Nation, $209,000,000,- 
000, and we are cutting the cloth ac- 
cordingly. I cannot go along with that. 
I am going to vote for the resolution, 
having explained my complete disagree- 
ment with that feature of it. 

Year before last when the Democrats 
lost the House and the Senate, the people 
thought that Federal spending would be 
slashed by the billions. The leaders of 
the Republican Party said that expendi- 
tures would be slashed by the billions, 
or else there would be a tremendous 
waste of Federal funds. They were not 
slashed materially. Now we are told 
that this present resolution is just a pious 
legislative ritual we are going through 
with today. But I am concerned in real 
economy, not formality. I know the 
Members on the Democratic side feel 
that way, and I hope there is a similar 
attitude on the other side. I believe in 
economy. I believe in reducing the 
budget whenever possible, but I find 
grievous fault with our Republican lead- 
ership for failing to have convened com- 
mittees last fall and making a study of 
this situation. The leadership could then 
come in here and say, “We cannot afford 
to spend but so much for this or that 
function of government. Therefore, we 
believe we can intelligently predict a re- 
duction of so much.” But nothing like 
that was done. We have nothing what- 
ever upon which to base our predictions. 

I think it well to point out to my col- 
leagues that while there have been some 
reductions in some of the bills that have 
been presented to the House thus far this 
year, those reductions unfortunately are 
somewhat meaningless. I have before 
me the figures on the bill we most re- 
cently considered, the civil functions bill 
we passed yesterday. It is greater this 
year than it was last year. Last year it 
was $502,000,000. This year it is about 
$608,000,000—$100,000,000 more. But 
what will the bill we passed yesterday be 
when the other body gets through with 
it? Last year they increased a similar bill 
which we had passed, by $200,000,000. 
The House finally agreed to an increase 
of $160,000,000. Last year when the mili- 
tary appropriation bill was under con- 
sideration, it was said we were saving 
money, making reductions. Finally I 
was able to get additional funds restored 
for the airplane program, with the help 
of my colleagues, but after that bill had 
been slashed in the House and went to 
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the other body, it was increased by $400,- 
000,000, and when it went to the Presi- 
dent, it had been increased over the 
House figure by $200,000,000. So it is 
easier to talk about economy than to 
achieve economy. It looks like the Con- 
gress under Republican leadership is go- 
ing the same way this year. I deplore it. 
I will vote for economy on any bill where 
there is an opportunity for real economy, 
but I cannot go out and pick a figure out 
of thin air when it may result in cutting 
something that I do not want to have 
eliminated. I do not want somebody to 
say, “Yes, you voted for this. Now you 
cannot complain that we do not have a 
sufficient military aviation program. 
Now you cannot complain that soil con- 
servation is being cut; now you cannot 
complain because the Federal road pro- 
gram is being drastically reduced.” I 
think we are entitled, not to know every 
specific fact and figure as to the reduc- 
tions that are to be made, but certainly 
we ought to have an over-all picture. Un- 
fortunately we have absolutely no over- 
all picture upon which we can operate. 
That is not a sound way to operate. 
There was some reduction made last year 
in the Post Office Department appropria- 
tion. The Post Office Department was 
before the Appropriations Committee 
this week wanting over $150,000,000 they 
now need; and it now appears there will 
be a deficit of some three or four hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars between the 
expenditures of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and its income. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentieman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. This further thing ought 
to be considered, and I hope our Repub- 
lican leadership will not yield to political 
temptation. It is completely possible to 
make drastic reductions in the Presi- 
dent’s budget this year prior to the No- 
vember elections. It is easily possible to 
make these reductions because we are 
making appropriations for the period of 
time which runs from July 1, 1948, to 
June 30, 1849; so it would be easy, as has 
been done on some occasions in the past, 
drastically to reduce the annual appro- 
priation bills as they are presented, and 
then come along after November and in- 
crease them, having in the meantime the 
benefit of claiming economy. That is a 
thing that should not happen; it must not 
happen. Last year when the Interior bill 
was before the House it was drastically 
reduced, but after the second Tuesday 
in November iast year Congress was 
called into session. Of course, we had no 
national election. Yet, as I recall it, the 
party in power not only restored the 
budget but exceeded the budget on many 
of those Interior Department items. 

The American people must look care- 
fully at their Congress to see that this 
sort of thing does not happen again. 
Phony savings should not be sought or 
claimed. Real savings are in the public 
interest. 

As a member of the Democratic mi- 
nority I believe in economy, as do my 
colleagues on the Democratic side; and I 
for one am going to vote for the resolu- 
tion, despite the fact that it contains 
misleading information, with the hope 
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that the over-all effect of the resolution 
will be in the direction of economy. 

Something was said about the number 
of people on the Federal pay roll. 

The American people after November 
1946 had a right to feel that the Federal 
pay roll would be drastically reduced. 
What happened? Before we lost con- 
trol of the House and Senate as a result 
of the election we had reduced the num- 
ber of Federal employees by 1,000,000. 
The party presently in power has made 
no such reduction. Perhaps a reduction 
of one-fifth that sum has been made. 

In conclusion, let me again express the 
hope that real saving can be made and 
the President’s budget reduced to $37,- 
000,600,000. But cost what it may, I am 
not going to vote to deny the American 
people essential governmental service, 
destroy necessary domestic programs, 
nor will I vote to cripple our national- 
defense effort or impair our national 
security. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois {Mr. CHurcH]. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not believe I can add anything to what 
has already been said with respect to the 
pending resolution, which expresses the 
judgment of the Congress that for the 
fiscal year 1949 Government expenditures 
should not exceed $37,200,000,000. In 
other words, by the adoption of this reso- 
lution Congress will have expressed its 
intention to reduce the administration’s 
1949 budget by $2,500,000,000. 

While I intend to vote for this resolu- 
tion, if for no other reason than to be 
publicly recorded for a reduction in Gov- 
ernment expenditures, I must state that 
insofar as I am personally concerned I 
believe that Government expenditures for 
the year 1949 can be reduced in even 
greater amount than $2,500,000,000. I 
am firmly convinced that this can be 
done without impairing a single essen- 
tial function of Government. 

I take the position that we simply can- 
not. afford a wartime budget in peace- 
time. The administration’s 1949 budget 
is over four times the budget before the 
war, when we were engaged in building 
up our national defense, and it should 
be borne in mind that the administra- 
tion’s proposed expenditures for 1949 are 
$2,000,000,000 greater than those pro- 
posed for the current fiscal year 1948. 

The reason why President Truman’s 
budget is so padded is that he is operat- 
ing a political cafeteria, where he wants 
everyone to have exactly what he would 
like. If we continue to allow him to 
operate such an establishment, the in- 
evitable net result is that there will be 
nothing for anyone. We will be bank- 
rupt. 

The pending resolution is at best noth- 
ing more than an expression of intent. 
With the adoption of this resolution, we 
are in effect merely stating what the ob- 
jective is, for none of us can foresee the 
contingencies of tomorrow. In thus ex- 
pressing our objective, I think we should 
focus our eyes on the maximum possible 
economy and with courage strive to 
realize the objective. 
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As all of us recognize, one of our great 
difficulties has been that the executive 
branch of the Government has opposed 
a reduction in Government expenditures. 
Whenever some bureau or agency learns 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
intends to cut some particular item, it 
immediately propagandizes the country 
in opposition. The bureaucrats are the 
vested interests of government. They 
fight to retain their jobs and their 
projects. 

When the independent offices appro- 
priation bill was before the House, I 
voted against it. I did so because, as a 
member of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, I was personally convinced that 
we could have reduced the funds carried 
in that bill to a greater extent than we 
did. I believe that the Congress is doing 
a good job for eliminating waste and 
extravagance in Government, but I also 
believe it can do an even better job. The 
trouble has been that everyone is for 
economy for the other fellow. In other 
words, ali too frequently individual Mem- 
bers are urging a continuation of ex- 
penditures that directly affect their par- 
ticular district, but are willing to have 
them, reduced if they affect only some 
other locality. The inevitable conse- 
quence is that real economy—the kind 
the people really want—is not achieved. 

But I want the people of my district 
to know that insofar as I am concerned, 
as their Representative and as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, 
I intend to vote strongly and consist- 
ently for economy. Doubtless every item 
of expenditure has some merit. The 
question is not what we can wisely spend 
but what we can afford. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
it is very difficult for many people in this 
country to understand why the Congress 
at this time of the year passes a reso- 
lution which states that we hope and 
expect to save two and one-half, four and 
one-half, or six billion dollars in expendi- 
tures. I wonder myself why the Con- 
gress takes the time today to consider 
this resolution. As the gentleman from 
Missouri |[Mr. Cannon] stated, it is more 
than anything else a waste of time. 
However, after thinking it over I have 
come to the conclusion that the majority 
desires to pass this resolution in order 
to give the people of the country the im- 
pression that their party is actually sav- 
ing $2,500,000,000. 

The ordinary, average citizen thinks, 
well, the Congress passed a resolution 
providing for a saving of $2,500,000,000; 
the public thinks, well, the Congress is 
cutting down on expenses. There are 
some Members of Congress even who may 
be a little bit confused about the situa- 
tion. Some Members of Congress believe 
that last year we saved $4,500,000,000. 

In spite of all the pronouncements that 
were made last year, the actual cash ex- 
penditures estimated for this fiscal year 
amounted to more than $200,000,000 in 
excess of what was estimated by the 
President in his budget; yet many peo- 
ple of the country think this Congress 
has spent four or four and one-half bil- 
lion dollars less. We cannot dispute the 
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figures of the Bureau of the Budget. If 
anyone took the time to study these fig- 
ures, they would have to reach this same 
conclusion. I am sure no expert ac- 
countant would come here and say that 
the Congress saved four or four and one- 
half billion dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the 
fact that every year the departments and 
agencies of the Government submit esti- 
mates to the President of the United 
States and the Budget Bureau as to how 
much money they feel they need to effi- 
ciently operate their various depart- 
ments and agencies. ‘Those estimates 
were submitted this year. Do you know 
that the Bureau of the Budget and the 
President of the United States have al- 
ready cut down on those departmental 
estimates to the extent of $7,000,000,000? 
Seven billion dollars have already been 
cut from the estimates as prepared by the 
various department heads. In fact, the 
budget right now is down to the bone, to 
use a common expression. 

In the budget as submitted, Mr. Chair- 
man—and this has been mentioned on 
the floor of the House before—79 percent 
of the estimated expenditures for the 
coming fiscal year will be for items that 
it is impossible to cut and impossible 
to reduce. It was told on the floor of 
this House very effectively what this 79 
percent was and what items it covers, 
but I will take the time to repeat it. 
First, veterans’ benefits amounting to 
nearly $7,000,000,000, and there will be 
more this year; interest on the bonded 
debt amounting to over $5,000,000,000; 
tax refunds, which were estimated at 
about $2,000,000,000 and which will prob- 
ably be $2,500,000,000 in the coming fiscal 
year; national defense for the mainie- 
nance of our Army, our Navy, our Air 
Force, and the commitments for foreign 
aid that have already been made. I do 
not include some requests that may come 
in the future and that we know nothing 
about, but commitments for foreign aid 
already made. 

Now, those five items constitute 79 per- 
cent of the budget. Which one of those 
items is this Congress going to cut? Are 
they going to cut the veterans’ benefits? 
They cannot cut the interest on the 
bonded debt. ‘They have to pay the in- 
terest on the bonds. If anybody has any 
money coming from the Treasury, be- 
cause they overpaid their taxes, it has to 
be paid back. That is tax refunds. On 
commitments already made for foreign 
aid, we cannot go back on promises and 
contracts that we have already made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. EBERHAR goodness 
knows, Mr. Chairman, we are not going 
to cut down on our national defense at 
this time especially in view of the news 
from Europe within the last few days. 
Now, what does that leave that you can 
cut? That leaves $8,000,000,000 wherein 
you can cut expenses for the various 
other departments like Agriculture, 
Treasury, Interior, and other agencies. 
Out of $8,000,000,000 this resolution 
would hope to cut $2,500,000,000; in other 
words, you are going to attempt a cut 
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of about 30 percent out of the remain- 
= $8,000,000,000. It is simply impos- 
sible. 

As was mentioned by the gentleman 
from Texas, $47,300,000,000 is based on 
a $209,000,000,000 personal income. If 
anybody has talked to any businessmen 
within the last 3 or 4 weeks, re will know 
that there is a great fear in their hearts 
that business is going to become much 
worse than it has been. With the drop 
in the commodity markets, with the gen- 
eral fear in the hearts of the people, I 
doubt very much whether we will even 
have a $200,000,000,000 income instead of 
a $209,000,000,000 income. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other thing 
I want to mention. We note the book- 
keeping transaction suggested in the 
other body a few weeks ago whereby they 
allocated $3,000,000,000 surplus of the 
1948 fiscal year to apply on the surplus 
for the 1949 fiscal year. Now, what does 
that mean in actual practice? That 
Means that they are borrowing money 
from this year’s surplus to cut taxes next 
year. What else does it mean? It 
means that the bonds of the United 
States Government that would have been 
retired by this $3,000,000,000 surplus this 
year will not be retired. Our national 
debt will not be reduced by that much. 
The Government will continue to pay in- 
terest on this $3,000,000,000. So you are 
increasing the expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government by that much. Now, 
that is not economy in my mind. That 
is penny-wise and pound-foolish. It is 
bookkeeping in order to fool the public. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the people 
of this country will see through the prac- 
tices that the majority in this House and 
in the other body are following. I hope 
they make a little study of our fiscal 
affairs. I hope they will have a better 
realization of what is being done and in- 
form the Congress as to their feelings in 
the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
judgment of the Congress, based upon pres- 
ently available information, that revenues 
during the period of the fiscal year 1949 will 
approximate $47,300,000,000 and that expend- 
itures during such fiscal year should not 
exceed $37,200,000,000, of which latter amount 
not more than $26,600,000,000 would be in 
consequence of appropriations hereafter 
made available for obligation in such fiscal 
year. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. LeCompte, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 42) 
establishing the ceiling for expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1949 and for appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year 1949 to be ex- 
pended in said fisca] year, he reported the 
resolution back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit, 
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The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the resolution? 

Mr. CANNON. In its present form, I 
am, Mr. Speaker. 
we SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 

es. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CANNON moves to recommit the con- 
current resolution to the Joint Committee on 
the Legislative Budget with instructions to 
report it back forthwith with the following 
amendment: In line 6, strike out “37.2” and 
insert in lieu thereof “36.7.” 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and 
forty-four Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 73, nays 276, not voting 81, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 15] 

YEAS—73 
Folger 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gossett 
Grant, Ala. 
Gregory 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hedrick 
Huber 
Jarman 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Kilday 
Lemke 
Lusk 


Abernethy 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Andrews, Ala. 
Banta 
Battle 
Beckworth © 
Bland 
Boykin 
Brooks 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Cannon 
Chelf 
Church 
Clark 
Colmer 


Schwabe, Mo. 
Sheppard 
Sikes 

Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Va. 
Stanley 
Stigler 
Teague 
Thomas, Tex. 
Cooper Lyle Thompson 
Cravens McMillan, 8.C. Trimble 
Crawford Mahon Whitten 
Durham Meade, Md. Wilson, Tex. 
Engle, Calif. Miller, Nebr. Winstead 
Fallon Mills Wood 
Fernandez Norrell Worley 
Plannagan Patman 


Albert 
Allen, Calif. 


ry 
Anderson, Calif. Buck 
An 


dresen, 

August H. 
Andrews, N. ¥. 
Angell 
Arends 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Bakewell 
Barden 
Barrett 
Bates, Mass. 
Beall 
Bennett, Mich. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Blatnik 
Bloom 
Boggs, Del. 
Bolton 
Bradley 
Bramblett 
Brehm 
Brophy 
Brown, Ga. 


NAYS—276 


Brown, Ohio 
Bryson 


Buffett 
Busbey 
Butler 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Camp 
Canfield 
Carroll 
Carson 
Case, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chadwick 
Chenoweth 
Clevenger 
Coffin 

Cole, Kans. 
Cole, Mo. 
Combs 
Corbett 
Cotton 

Cox 

Crosser 
Crow 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dague 


Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Davis, Wis. 
Devitt 
D'Ewart 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 
Donohue 


Elsaesser 
Elston 
Engel, Mich. 
Feighan 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Fogarty ' 
Foote 
Forand 
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Fuller King 
Fulton Kirwan 
Gamble Klein 
Garmatz Kunkel 
Gevin Landis 
Gearhart Lane 
Gillette Larcade 
Gillie Latham 
Goff LeCompte 
Goodwin LeFevre 
Gordon Lewis 
Gore Lichtenwalter 
Gorski Lodge 
Graham Love 
Granger Lynch 
Grant, Ind. McConnell 
Griffiths McCormack 
Gross McCowen 
Gwinn, N. Y. McCulloch 
Gwynne, Iowa McDonough 
Hagen McDowell 
Hale McGregor 
Hall, McMahon 
Edwin Arthur Mack 
Hall, Macy 
Leonard W. Madden 
Halleck Mansfield 
Hand Marcantonio 
Harness,Ind. Mason 
Hart Mathews 
Harvey Meade, Ky. 
Havenner Merrow 
Hays Meyer 
Herter Michener 
Heselton Miller, Calif. 
Hess Miller, Conn. 
Hilt Miller, Md. 
Hobbs Monroney 
Hoeven Morgan 
Hoffman Morris 
Holifiela Morton 
Holmes Muhlenberg 
Hope Mundt 
Horan Murdock 
Hull Murray, Tenn. 


Jackson, Wash. 


Jenison 
Jenkins, Ohio 
Jenkins, Pa. 
Jennings 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jones, Wash, 
Jonkman 
Judd 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Keating 

Kee 

Keefe 

Kelley 
Kennedy 
Kerr 
Kersten, Wis. 
Kilburn 


Abbitt 
Alien, Il. 
Allen, La. 
Almond 
Bates, Ky. 
Bell 
Bender 
Boggs, La. 
Bonner 
Buckley 
Burke 
Burleson 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Celler 
Chapman 
Chiperfield 
lason 
Clippinger 
Cole, N.Y. 
Cooley 
Coudert 
Courtney 
Dawson, Iil. 
Dawson, Utah 
Deane 
Delaney 
Dingell 
Evins 


Murray, Wis. 
Nicholson 
Nixon 

Nodar 
Norblad 
Norton 
O'Brien 
O’Hara 
O’Konski 
O'Toole 
Owens 

Pace 
Patterson 
Peterson 
Philbin 
Phillips, Calif. 


Phillips, Tenn. 


Ploeser 
Plumley 
Potter 
Potts 
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Poulson 
Powell 
Preston 
Price, Ill. 
Priest 
Rains 
Ramey 
Redden 
Reed, Iil. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees 

ichards 
Riehlman 
Riley 
Rizley 
Robertson 
Rockwell 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rohrbough 
Ross 
Russell 
Sadlak 
Sadowski 
St. George 
Sanborn 
Sasscer 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scott, Hardie 
Scrivner 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Simpson, Ill. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Taber 
Talle 
Tibbott 
Tollefson 
Twyman 
Vail 
Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Walter 
Weichel 
Welch 
Wheeler 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Williams 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Woodruff 
Youngblood 


NOT VOTING—81 


Fisher 
Fietcher 
Gailagher 
Harless, Ariz. 
Hartley 
Hébert 
Heffernan 
Hendricks 
Hinshaw 


Jackson, Calif. 


Javits 
Jensen 


Johnson, Okla. 


Johnson, Tex. 
Karsten, Mo. 
Kean 
Kefauver 
Keogh 
Knutson 
Lanham 

Lea 

Lesinski 
Lucas 
Ludlow 
McGarvey 
McMillen, Ill. 
MacKinnon 
Maloney 


Manasco 
Martin, Iowa 
Mitchell 
Morrison 
Multer 
Passman 
Pfeifer 
Price, Fla. 
Regan 
Rivers 
Rooney 
Sarbacher 
Scoblick 
Scott, 

Hugh D.. Jr. 
Short 
Smathers 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Maine 
Somers 
Sundstrom 
Taylor 
Thomas, N. J. 
Towe 
West 
Zimmerman 


So the motion to recommit was re- 


jected. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Cooley for, with Mrs. Smith of Maine 


against. 


Mr. Bonner for, with Mr. Bender against. 
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Mr. Courtney for, with Mr. Sunstrom 
against. 


Mr. Evins for, with Mr. Rooney against, 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Allen of Illinois with Mr. Delaney. 
Mr. MacKinnon with Mr. Keogh. 
Mr. Kean with Mr. Pfeifer. 
Mr. McGarvey with Mr. Rivers. 
Mr. Mitchell with Mr. Lea. 
Mr. Towe with Mr. Manasco. 
Mr. Thomas of New Jersey with Mr. Chap- 
man. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
homa. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Chiperfield with Mr. Buckley. 

Clason with Mr. Boggs of Louisiana. 
Cole of New York with Mr. Heffernan, 
Coudert with Mr. Morrison. 

Dawson of Utah with Mr. Multer. 
Gallagher with Mr. Byrne of New York. 
Maloney with Mr. Dawson of Illinois. 
Knutson with Mr. Karsten of Missouri. 
Jackson of California with Mr. Somers. 
Taylor with Mr. Burleson 

Short with Mr. Celler. 

Hugh D. Scott, Jr., with Mr. Deane. 
Sarbacher with Mr. Harless of Arizona. 
Hinshaw with Mr. Johnson of Okla- 


McMillen of Illinois with Mr. Lucas. 
Wilson of Indiana with Mr. Lesinski. 
Scoblick with Mr. Passman. 

Burke with Mr. Bell. 

Hartley with Mr. Almond. 

Martin of Iowa with Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Smith of Kansas with Mr. Abbitt. 

Mr, Clippinger with Mr. Zimmerman. 


Mr. Horrman, Mr. ANGELL, Mr. LYNCH, 
Mr. KeEewttey, and Mr. EBERHARTER 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
concurrent resolution. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 315, nays 36, not voting 79, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 16] 


YEAS—315 

Abernethy Butier Eaton 
Allen, Calif. Byrnes, Wis. Elliott 
Allen, Il. Camp Ellis 
Andersen, Canfield Ellsworth 

H. Carl Cannon Elsaesser 
Anderson, Calif.Carroll Elston 
Andresen, Carson Engel, Mich. 

August H. Case, N. J. Engle, Calif. 
Andrews, Ala. Case, S. Dak. Evins 
Andrews, N. Y¥. Chadwick Fallon 
Angell Chelf Feighan 
Arends Chenoweth Fellows 
Arnold Church Fenton 
Auchincloss Clark Fernandez 
Bakewell Clevenger Fisher 
Banta Coffin Flannagan 
Barden Cole, Kans. Fletcher 
Barrett Cole, Mo, Folger 
Bates, Mass. Coimer Foote 
Battie Combs Fuller 
Beall Cooper Gamble 
Beckworth Corbett Gary 
Bennett, Mich. Cotton Gathings 
Bennett,Mo. Cox Gavin 
Bishop Cravens Gearhart 
Blackney Crawford Gillette 
Bland Crosser Gillie 
Boggs, Del. Crow Goff 
Bolton Cunningham Goodwin 
Boykin Curtis Gordon 
Bradley Dague Gorski 
Bramblett Davis, Ga. Gossett 
Brehm Davis, Tenn. Graham 
Brooks Davis, Wis. Granger 
Brophy Devitt Grant, Ala. 
Brown, Ga. D’Ewart Grant, Ind. 
Brown, Ohio Dirksen Gregory 
Bryson Dolliver Griffiths 
Buchanan Domengeaux Gross 
Buck Dondero Gwinn, N. Y. 
Buffett Dorn Gwynne, Iowa 
Bulwinkle Doughton Hagen 
Busbey Durham Hale 





Hall, McDonough Robertson 
Edwin Arthur McDowell Rockwell 
Hall, McGregor Rogers, Fla. 

Leonard W. McMahon Rogers, Mass. 
Halleck McMillan, S.C, Rohrbough 
Hand Mack Ross 
Hardy Macy Russell 
Harness, Ind. ahon Sadlak 
Harris Martin,Iowa St. George 
Harrison Mason Sanborn 
Harvey Mathews Sasscer 
Hays Meade, Ky. Schwabe, Mo. 
Hedrick Meade, Md. Schwabe, Okla. 
Herter Merrow Scott, Hardie 
Heselton Meyer Scrivner 
Hess Michener Seely-Brown 
Hill Miller,Conn. Shafer 
Hoeven Miller, Mad. Sheppard 
Hoffman Miller, Nebr. Sikes 
Holmes Mills Simpson, Ill. 
Hope Monroney Simpson, Pa. 
Horan Morris Smith, Ohio 
Huber Morton Smith,Wis. 
Hull Muhlenberg Snyder 
Jackson, Calif. Mundt Stanley 
Jenison Murray, Tenn, Stefan 
Jenkins, Ohio Murray, Wis. Stevenson 
Jenkins, Pa. Nicholson Stigler 
Jennings Nixon Stockman 
Johnson, Calif. Nodar Stratton 
Johnson, Ill. Norblad Taber 
Johnson,Ind. Norrell Talle 
Jones, Ala. O’Hara Teague 
Jones, N.C. O’Konski Thomas, Tex. 
Jones, Wash. Owens Thompson 
Jonkman Pace Tibbott 
Judd Patman Tollefson 
Kearney Patterson Trimble 
Kearns Peden Twyman 
Keating Peterson Vail 
Keefe Phillips, Calif. Van Zandt 
Kefauver Phillips, Tenn. Vinson 
Kennedy Pickett Vorys 
Kerr Ploeser Vursell 
Kersten, Wis. Plumley Wadsworth 
Kilburn Poage Walter 
Kilday Potter Weichel 
Kirwan Potts Welch 
Kunkel Poulson Wheeler 
Landis Preston Whitten 
Larcade Priest Whittington 
Latham Rains Wigglesworth 
LeCompte Ramey Williams 
LeFevre Rankin Wilson, Ind. 
Lemke Rayburn Wilson, Tex. 
Lewis Redden Winstead 
Lichtenwalter Reed, Ill. Wolcott 
Lodge Reed, N. Y. Wolverton 
Love Rees Wood 
Lusk Reeves Woodruff 
Lyle Richards Worley 
McConnell Riehlman Youngblood 
McCowen Riley 
McCulloch Rigley 

s 
NAYS—36 
Albert Holifield Miller, Calif. 
Blatnik Jackson, Wash. Morgan 
Bloom Jarman Murdock 
Donohue Kee Norton 
Eberharter Kelley O’Brien 
Fogarty Klein O'Toole 
Forand Lane Philbin 
Garmatz Lynch Powell 
Gore McCormack Price, Ill. 
Hart Madden Sabath 
Havenner Mansfield Sadowski 
Hobbs Marcantonio Spence 
NOT VOTING—79 
Abbitt Fulton Mitchell 
Allen, La.- | Gallagher Morrison 
Almond Harless, Ariz. Multer 
Bates, Ky. Hartley Passman 
Bell Hébert Pfeifer 
Bender Heffernan Price, Fla. 
Boggs, La. Hendricks Regan 
Bonner Hinshaw Rich 
Buckley Javits Rivers 
Burke Jensen Rooney 
Burleson Johnson, Okla. Sarbacher 
Byrne, N. Y. Johnson, Tex. Scoblick 
Celler Karsten, Mo. Scott, 
Chapman Kean Hugh D., Jr. 
Chiperfield Keogh Short 
Clason King Smathers 
Clippinger Knutson Smith, Kans. 
Cole, N. Y. Lanham Smith, Maine 
Cooley Lea Smith, Va. 
Coudert Lesinski Somers 
Courtney Lucas Sundstrom 
Dawson, Ill. Ludlow Taylor 
Dawson, Utah McGarvey Thomas, N. J. 
Deane — McMillen, Til. Towe 
Delaney MacKinnon West 
Dingell Maloney Zimmerman 
Douglas Manasco 
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So the concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Bonner for, with Mr. Keogh against. 

Mr. Cooley for, with Mrs. Douglas against. 

Mr. Sundstrom for, with Mr. Buckley 
against. 

Mrs. Smith of Maine for, with Mr. Pfeifer 
against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Multer against. 

Mr. Bender for, with Mr. Heffernan against. 

Mr. Dawson of Illinois for, with Mr. Byrne 
of New York against. 

Mr. MacKinnon for, 
against. 

Mr. Boggs of Louisiana for, 
Rooney against. 

Mr. Courtney for, with Mr. Celler against. 

Mr. Kean for, with Mr. Delaney against. 

Mr. Coudert for, with Mr, Karsten of 
Missouri against. 


Additional general pairs: 


Knutson with Mr. Burleson. 

Dawson of Utah with Mr. Lea. 
Gallagher with Mr. Manasco. 
McGarvey with Mr. Harless of Arizona. 
Jensen with Mr. Almond. 

Hinshaw with Mr. Dingell. 

Hartley with Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma, 
Chiperfield with Mr. Zimmerman, 
Clason with Mr. Deane. 

Cole of New York with Mr. West. 
Fulton with Mr. Abbitt. 

Clippinger with Mr. Bell. 

Burke with Mr. Price of Florida. 
McMillen of Illinois with Mr. Rivers. 
Maloney with Mr. Johnson of Texas, 
Mitchell with Mr. King. 

Towe with Mr. Smathers. 

Taylor with Mr. Lesinski. 

Short with Mr. Smith of Virginia. 
Sarbacher with Mr. Lucas. 

Thomas of New Jersey with Mr. Pass- 


with Mr. Somers 
with Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


man. 

Mr. Smith of Kansas with Mr. Allen of 
Louisiana, 

Mr. Rich with Mr. Hendricks. 

Mr. Scoblick with Mr. Regan. 


Mr. Lane changed his vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

House Concurrent Resolution 147 was 
laid on the table. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute in order to announce the 
program for next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I might 
say, first of all, that the Gearhart reso- 
lution, which was programed for action 
this week, will be called immediately, and 
it is expected that it can be disposed of 
this evening. If it is disposed of, it is 
our purpose to adjourn the House until 
Monday next. 

On Monday of next week we will take 
up the Consent Calendar and on Tues- 
day the Private Calendar. Also on Mon- 
day and Tuesday we expect to call up 
House Resolution 461, creating an in- 
vestigating committee on the election of 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives; H. R. 1186, providing increased 
maintenance allowance for. rural car- 
riers; and House Resolution 462, creat- 
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ing a select committee to investigate cer- 
tain fraudulent income-tax returns. 

On Wednesday we expect to call up the 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary 
appropriation bill, H. R. 5607. 

On Thursday and Friday we will con- 
tinue the appropriation bill, if it is not 
concluded on Wednesday. 

Then further, if rules are granted— 
and it is my understanding that the 
Committee on Armed Services. will 
be before the Committee on Rules on 
Monday for the obtaining of rules—we 
expect to call up on Thursday and Fri- 
day of next week H. R. 5314, the syn- 
thetic rubber bill, and H. R. 2744, having 
to do with retirement and benefits of 
Army officers. 

In addition, conference reports may be 
called at any time. 


BEST YEARS OF THEIR LIVES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, 11 of the paraplegics, greatly 
disabled veterans from the Van Nuys 
Hospital, formerly at the Birmingham 
General Hospital in California, have 
been in the House gallery listening to the 
debate here. The New York Times of 
February 27 carries a very fine and true 
editorial which I would like to read: 


The best years of the lives of the 23 para- 
plegic World War veterans who played a 
game of basketball from their wheel chairs 
at St. Nicholas Arena Wednesday night are 
behind them. Those best years were the 
ones when they were younger and strong 
and active, before the ill fortune of war 
brought the wounds and injuries that now 
chain them for the years ahead to their 
wheel chairs. But as they proved to a cheer- 
ing crowd of 500 fellow veterans, the years 
to come are not going to be wasted in self- 
pity or vain regrets, in sitting on the side 
lines of life. They are going to be partici- 
pants. 

The agonies of the soul which these 23 
hopelessly crippled young veterans must have 
gone through, as did the handless sailor in 
the moving picture, The Best Years of Our 
Lives, can only be imagined. There was 
little evidence of it on the basketball floor. 
According to our reporter, no quarter was 
asked and none was given. When a wheel 
chair overturned, the veteran righted it him- 
self, crawled back in and got back into the 
battle with a shout. They crashed into each 
other and into poles or stanchions with an 
abandon that few able-bodied athletes would 
have permitted themselves. 

What these 23 have done takes more cour- 
age, in a way, than any they were called on 
to display against the enemy. They had to 
conquer themselves, They had to learn 
laboriously to adjust themselves to this new 
condition. It is a thrilling thing to see to 
what heights the human spirit can rise to 
meet such a challenge. 


Tonight those boys, from their wheel 
chairs, and strapped into their wheel 
chairs are going to play at Catholic 
University the boys that can play basket- 
ball on two legs. It is one of the most 
thrilling things that I have ever seen 
to watch those boys play basketball 
among themselves. It will be even more 


remarkable to watch them Play a per- - 


fectly normal basketball team. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a portion of an ad- 
dress delivered by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Hon. JosEPH 
W. MartTIN, JR., on veterans’ legislation 
enacted by the Eightieth Congress. 

Mr. DEVITT (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an article. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp on the subject of the pow- 
ers of the President as Commander in 
Chief of the armed forces. 

Mr. MACY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include some documents on 
the communistic processes. : 

Mr. STRATTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an address prepared 
for deliverey by Hon. RALPH A. GAMBLE, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Housing, at the national meeting of the 
National Association of Home Builders 
in Chicago last Wednesday afternoon. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address deliv- 
ered by him before the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 

Mr. POTTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a statement. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an address delivered 
by Secretary Schwellenbach at Albuquer- 
que at a Jackson Day dinner. 

Mr. FALLON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a radio address. 

Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include an editorial from the 
Washington Post and also a statement 
from the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on the life and 
character of Hon. T. M. Hederman, Sr., 
owner and editor of the Clarion-Ledger 
of Jackson, Miss., who passed away on 
February 25, and to included his last edi- 
torial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, lL ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 231) providing for member- 
ship and participation by the United 
States in the Caribbean Commission, and 
authorizing an appropriation therefor, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, lines 14 and 15, strike out “, not 
more than $142,000 annually.” 

Page 2, line 16, strike out “For” and insert 
“Not more than $142,000 annually for.” 
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Page 2, line 21, strike out “For” and insert 
“Such additional sums as may be needed 
for.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to make an an- 
nouncement in connection with a hearing 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
a hearing will be held before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means next Monday 
at 10 o’clock on bills introduced on the 
part of 38 States of this Union to provide 
for a means of notifying the tax commis- 
sion of each State that has a tax on the 
sale of cigarettes of the cigarettes being 
shipped into that State. There are 10 
States in the Union that do not have such 
a tax. Those 10 States are shipping 
cigarettes into the States that do have 
such a tax, and thereby these States are 
losing millions of dollars of revenue. 
These bills have been introduced by the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. JENKINS] and 
myself. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, when the 
vote was taken on the concurrent resolu- 
tion just passed, I was unable to be pres- 
ent, being detained on committee work. 
If I had been present, I would have voted 
“yea.” 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. By direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 458, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 296) to maintain the status quo 
in respect of certain employment taxes and 
social-security benefits pending action by 
Congress on extended social-security cover- 
age, and all points of order against said bill 
are hereby waived. That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the joint res- 
olution, and shall continue not to exceed 2 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
joint resolution shall be considered as hav- 
ing been read for amendment. No amend- 
ment shall be in order to said joint resolution 
except amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and said 
amendments shall be in order, any rule of 
the House to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Amendments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means may be offered to 
any section of the joint resolution at the con- 
clusion of the general debate, but said 
amendments shall not be subject to amend- 
ment. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the joint 
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resolution to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the joint resolution and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion, except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, this resolution provides con- 
sideration for House Joint Resolution 
296, to maintain the status quo in respect 
of certain employment taxes and social- 
security benefits pending action by Con- 
gress on extended social-security cov- 
erage. 

The situation which necessitates this 
resolution is this. The Treasury De- 
partment has decided that more people 
should be covered by the social-security 
laws. Now, there was a time in Ameri- 
can history when department heads 
would come to Congress and ask for legis- 
lation to change existing laws. But 
that day is passed—now department 
heads expand their own powers, and 
change existing law, simply by issuing 
an administrative regulation. 

The principal question involved here 
is whether the Congress will continue to 
make the laws for the United States 
or whether we will lose this function by 
default to the bureaucrats. If Congress 
wants to retain its legislative functions, 
we must set up continual claim to this 
right—and resist every attempt to wrest 
the power from us. That is the purpose 
of this joint resolution, to reassert the 
power of Congress to legislate. 

The situation which necessitated this 
resolution is, to my mind, one of the 
most flagrant and arrogant attempts 
to usurp the power of Congress that has 
yet been tried by a Government bureau. 

Over the years, Congress has passed a 
number of laws involving employment 
taxes and social-security benefits. In all 
of these laws, certain clauses were ap- 
plicable to employees while independent 
contractors were specifically exempted. 
At the time these laws were passed, the 
terms “employee” and “independent con- 
tractor” had definite meanings. Wheth- 
er a person was an employee or an inde- 
pendent contractor was determined by 
certain well-fixed standards of the com- 
mon law. Last year the Supreme Court 
handed down two decisions which re- 
jected the traditional and long-standing 
test for determining whether an indi- 
vidual is an employee cr an independent 
contractor. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue im- 
mediately seized upon the opportunity 
afforded by these two decisions to bring 
a large number of persons within the 
scope of the social-security laws. These 
persons were in a group which was specif- 
ically exempted by Congress at the time 
the law was passed. This group was 
the independent contractors. In making 
these laws, Congress had in mind the 
common-law definitions of the terms 
used. Any reasonable man would have 
recognized this. Anyone charged with 
interpreting the law should know that 
the common-law definition of terms at 
the time of the passage of the act is the 
meaning that should be construed as the 
intent of Congress. Although the intent 
of Congress should be obvious to anyone 
acting in good faith—the Treasury De- 
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partment officials have interpreted the 


law otherwise. It is apparent that the 
bureaucrats are not interested in inter- 
preting laws according to the intent of 
Congress—but they will seize upon every 
opportunity to defeat the will of Con- 
gress by giving meanings to words that 
Congress never intended. 

The question involved here is not 
whether the scope of social-security 
coverage should be broadened—the ques- 
tion here is whether it should be done 
by the Congress of the United States, or 
by administrative orders from appointed 
bureau heads. 

From time immemorial—regardless of 
which party was in the majority—all tax 
bills have come to the floor of the House 
under a closed rule. It is obvious to 
everyone that this is necessary. But, 
nevertheless, a cry of hurt surprise has 
always gone up from the minority on such 
occasions. We can expect to hear the 
same cry from the minority today. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in my re- 
marks I would like to insert a copy of a 
letter which I received from a business 
firm operating in my district. It is a 
letter addressed to the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, Department of the 
Treasury, under date of December 28, 
1947. This firm, if such a regulation 
were to become effective, would be seri- 
ously injured. Their explanation of it 
is clear. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert this 
letter as a part of my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Harness]? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

THE WaARD-STILSON Co., 
Anderson, Ind., December 23, 1947. 
Re employment tax regulations with respect 
to employer-employee relationship. 
BurREavU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Pursuant to section 4 (b) of 
the Administrative Procedure Act request is 
hereby made for consideration of the follow- 
ing statement of views prior to the proposed 


final adoption of the above-mentioned regu- 
lations. 

The Ward-Stilson Co. is an Indiana cor- 
poration with its offices and factory at An- 
derson, Ind. 

The corporation is engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of women’s wearing apparel 
which it sells direct to the public through- 
out the United States by means of house-to- 
house solicitation. Most of these solicitors 
are women. 

The solicitor’s compensetion is the com- 
mission earned by her on each sale. 

The solicitor has a right to sell other lines 
both competitive and noncompetitive and is 
under no restrictions in this respect. 

These individuals are self-controlled and, 
in fact, are small-business men completely 
in charge of their own economic success or 
failure and it is impossible for us to control 
their activities. 

Notwithstanding these outstanding fea- 
tures or factors, which are typical, they can- 
not be established in the face of these regu- 
lations as proposed for final adoption. 

These individuals have always been classed 
as independent. The State minimum wage 
acts have never been applied to them. They 
were left out of any application of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act by common consent. 
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They are expressly exempted from applica- 
tion of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Notwithstanding these important factors, 
these individuals may and probably will be 
included under the Social Security Act be- 
cause of the context and purport of the pro- 
posed regulations. 

Typically, in house-to-house selling, the 
company never has possession or control of 
any funds belonging to the solicitor. Fur- 
thermore, as no wages are paid, and as the 
earnings of the individual are not measureble 
by time or other available yardsticks, there is 
no practical means whereby the amount of 
taxable earnings can be established, and no 
means of definitely assuring collection of 
the Federal insurance contribution tax from 
the individual, although the company is re- 
sponsible for such collection. 

During the calendar year 1947 there were 
37,430 persons who became inactive after 
selling some of our merchandise, and in addi- 
tion to these persons there were approxi- 
mately 95,000 who signed one of our applica- 
tion and agreement forms but never became 
active. 

As most of these persons are housewives 
it would have been necessary for us to have 
secured social security numbers for each one 
of them for we had no way of knowing 
whether or not they would heve any earnings. 

Many of the sales made by the solicitors are 
to relatives or friends from whom they col- 
lect no deposit, so any estimate of earnings 
based on sales made by them would be merely 
guesses. This is hardly a sound basis for the 
establishment of the amount of the tax or 
the operation of tax administration. 

We strenuously object to the resulting eco- 
nomic impact upon our business coming 
from matters outside of the social relations 
field which will be caused by adoption of the 
proposed regulations. 

The coverage of these individuals would 
automatically revamp and change the legal 
and business status of our company, an ef- 
fect which is difficult to believe that Con- 
gress intended. 

We are not opposed in any way to such 
economic benefits as application of the act 
might give to these individuals. We be- 
lieve, however, that there is a much better 
way to accomplish it without the terrific 
impacts coming from doing the same by way 
of broad regulations of this kind. 

We are entirely in favor of granting inde- 
pendent contractors and self-employed per- 
sons in general the benefits of social secu- 
rity. This, however, is definitely a matter 
for legislation and not a matter of adminis- 
trative rule making. . 

Congress has recently indicated an inten- 
tion to clarify its own definition of the word 
“employee.” It has also claimed the right 
to do this legislatively. It has also indi- 
cated that when the clarification comes it 
will be contrary to the concept announced by 
the United States Supreme Court. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
has already given serious consideration to 
the inclusion under social security of per- 
sons having self-employed status. The 
Treasury Department, itself, through a spe- 
cial study, has determined that this is ad- 
ministratively feasible. Legislation of this 
kind is undoubtedly imminent and should 
be passed with the least practicable delay. 
New legislation on the foregoing subject 
matters would eliminate the necessity of 
the present regulations and the objection- 
able results which would flow from them and 
at the same time accomplish every social 
purpose which the proposed regulations are 
aimed to produce. 

It is respectfully requested, in view of the 
points and objections here raised, and the 
terrific impact that the adoption of these 
regulations would have on all companies who 
are doing business as we are, that the effec- 
tive date of the proposed regulations be in- 
definitely postponed until such time as the 
Congress may pass new legislation which 
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will avoid all of the uncertainties and diffi- 
culties of operating under the proposed regu- 
lations. 
Respectfully submitted. 
THE WarD-STILSON Co., 
W. R. Ctass, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. The rule 
provides 2 hours of general debate on 
the joint resolution, and waives points 
of order against it. 

I am certain that an overwhelming 
majority of you are in favor of this joint 
resolution to retain the prerogatives of 
Congress, and I urge you to support this 
resolution to provide for its considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield one- 
half hour to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SasatTu}. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, person- 
ally I regret very much that I did not 
have sufficient time to familiarize myself 
with the action on the part of the ma- 
jority in reporting and calling up this 
bill. I was in hopes that we would 
broaden social-security benefits instead 
of revising the law, as is now proposed. 
Personally I know I cannot do better 
than to restate what the minority Mem- 
bers have stated in their minority re- 
port. They state: 

In the first place the proposed resolution 
would not maintain the status quo but 
would change the law as pronounced by the 
Supreme Court in June 1947. In so doing 
it would deprive an estimated one-half to 
three-quarters of a million employees and 
their dependents of social-security coverage 
to which they are now entitled. Thus, the 
proposed resolution implies a disregard for 
the protection afforded by the social-security 
program, and would reverse the trend to- 
ward expanded coverage which the President 
and this department have repeatedly es- 
poused. 


Of course, I am not the least sur- 
prised at what you are seeking to do 
again because all that the people can 
expect from the Republican Party now in 
power is legislation against the best in- 
terests of those that need aid and pro- 
tection from Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SABATH. I hesitate to refuse to 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 
I yield to him for a question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. The gentleman 
says the Republicans are depriving 
people of needed benefits and that that 
seems to be their sole objective. Does 
the gentleman believe that if we give 
these people across the seas $17,000,000,- 
000 that is depriving the people of those 
countries of anything? 

Mr. SABATH. What $17,000,000,000 
is the gentleman talking about? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I say in view of the 
fact that bipartisan policy proposes to 
give to the needy people of Europe some 
$17,000,000,000, how does the gentleman 
get the opinion that anyone is depriving 
the people abroad of anything? 

Mr. SABATH. I did not want to touch 
upon that and I have said nothing about 
bipartisan efforts or the coalition that 
existed during ‘the last Congress and still 
exists in this Congress. Personally, I 
regret very much that the Democratic 
Party permitted itself to be used by the 
present Republican majority. I think it 
is unfortunate because it is not in the 
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best interests of our country and the 
people; and I fear very much that some 
day those who instigated that coalition 
and bipartisan activity will see the error 
of their ways in permitting themselves 
to be used by the Republican majority. 
But what canIdo? I am doing the best 
I can by trying to call attention to the 
unfortunate situation existing in the 
country today which is due to the fact 
that in 1946 the people listened to the 
false promises and pledges the Repub- 
licans made as to what they were going 
to do for the people when they assumed 
power. None of these promises, of course, 
have been kept. Nevertheless, at that 
time heusewives were led to believe that 
they were going to get a lot of meat, 
meat products and butter at reduced 
prices. Instead, the meat was withheld 
from the public by the packers who went 
on strike and stopped slaughtering in or- 
der to force the repeal of the OPA, not- 
withstanding that the packers had 
thousands upon thousands of well-fed 
cattle in their feeding pens. However, 
the moment that your party repealed the 
OPA the packers immediately began to 
slaughter because they increased the 
price of their meat and all its byprod- 
ucts. This the people should remember 
because instead of eliminating the black 
market as they promised, the packers 
themselves, through their various dis- 
tributors, created conditions that were 
worse than during the life of the OPA. 

In view of the conditions that pre- 
vail in the House I am not going to pro- 
long the debate. I know what is going 
to be done, I know what the vote will be. 
I cannot stop you, gentlemen. As I have 
said many times, you will not listen to 
my advice. Now, in view of the condi- 
tions I am going to conclude my remarks. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, before 
the gentleman concludes, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SABATH. To the gentleman 
from Michigan again? Yes; the gentle- 
man has been pretty fair. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do I understand 
that the gentleman is complaining be- 
cause certain Republicans in the other 
body have gone along and voted with 
you on this foreign proposition? Is that 
what the gentleman is complaining 
about? 

Mr. SABATH. I claim that the ad- 
ministration has permitted itself to be 
used by some of these leading Republi- 
cans. Let us not say anything about 
the Members of the other body; that is 
in violation of the rules of the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then the gentleman 
thinks the present foreign policy advo- 
cated by the President is a Republican 
policy? 

Mr. SABATH. Do you want my can- 
did opinion? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I would not have 
asked the question had I thought it 
would be anything else. 

Mr. SABATH. I will give it to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; that is what I 
want. 

Mr. SABATH. . Personally, my own 
opinion—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. 
now. 


Heart to heart, 
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Mr. SABATH. Heart to heart. I am 
of the opinion that President Truman— 
remembering what the Republican Sen- 
ate, under the leadership of Senator 
Lopsz, did to the League of Nations— 
when urged by the Republican leadership 
and the Republican press to cooperate, 
assured them of his cooperation because 
he realized that he would need the votes 
of the Republicans to have any treaty 
entered into with any foreign country 
approved. % 

The President assured his cooperation 
and in order to keep his promise he fol- 
lowed the advice of some of the Republi- 
cans and others on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. But, unfortunately, because 
of the action of the Republican leaders 
under the leadership of former President 
Hoover, his collaborators, and his Re- 
publican advisers, he was hamstrung, 
and it is extremely difficult for him to 
separate himself from their influence. 
He is following really the foreign policies 
urged and advocated by the Republicans. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
mean that his President has been seduced 
by the wicked Republicans and that he 
has entered into what your national com- 
mitteemen described as a sort of corrupt 
deal with them? . 

Mr. SABATH. I did not use the word 
“seduced” nor the word “corrupt.” How- 
ever, being as candid as lalways am,Iam 
obliged to concede that I do not know 
whether the Democratic national com- 
mitteemen have made such charges, but 
if they have, they hit the nail on the 
head. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, let us say led 
astray. 

Mr. SABATH. I will criticize Repub- 
licans but I will not be abusive. I will 
criticize when I feel they are to be criti- 
cized and when I feel my humble re- 
marks might convince some of them to 
vote right in the interest of the people, 
but I have not succeeded and I do not 
think anybody can because you are set 
to do what the National Association of 
Manufacturers and certain great inter- 
ests demand of you. They seem to have 
complete control over you. In view of 
that fact, anything I may say will not 
stop you from legislating against the in- 
terests of the deserving people, as you 
unfortunately are doing again in this 
bill. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Let me withdraw 
something. I will withdraw that word 


“seduced” to which the gentleman ob- 
jects and say instead of that: As I under- 
stand the gentleman, the President has 
been deceived, misled, and overinflu- 
enced, and we got him in the wrong 
place, have we? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; he has been in- 
fluenced on foreign policy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did he not get there 
himself? 

Mr. SABATH. Having the best in- 
terests of our country at heart, the Pres- 
ident’ sought advice and cooperation 
from men whom he believed to be well 
informed. However, it seems to me that 
these gentlemen have been unable to 
divest themselves of their former con- 
nections or interests, especially those 
gentlemen who are vitally interested in 
oil and the rebuilding of the powerful 
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interests of the Axis nations who at- 
tempted to destroy us. Unfortunately, 
quite a few of our corporations have 
vested interests in these cartels and in- 
custries. 

Mr. Speaker, due to the interruptions 
and time taken in answering the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Horrman], I 
have not, as I intended, pointed out the 
underlying reasons why this legislation 
is unfair to approximately 800,000 per- 
sons who are entitled to social-security 
benefits, but I am satisfied that the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Lyncu], 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Foranpb], and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr, EnERHARTER], as members 
of the Ways and Means Committee, will 
point out the objectionable features of 
the bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. H&sert] 
is not in the city. I understand by some 
mistake he has been recorded as voting 
on the recent roll call. I ask unanimous 
consent that. his name be removed from 
the list of those voting. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVER- 
TON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am submitting today a further fuel in- 
vestigation progress report of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on petroleum and the European 
recovery program. 

The committee is of the opinion from 
the lengthy examination which it has 
been conducting into the fuel situation 
with special attention to the future sup- 
ply of petroleum to the United States 
that there are several questions in con- 
nection with the recovery program which 
properly should be resolved. One relates 
to the reliance which can be placed upon 
the Middle East as a source of supply of 
petroleum for Europe, and another re- 
lates to the availability of steel to con- 
summate the world-wide expansion pro- 
gram required to meet the European 
petroleum demand. 

The committee presents this discus- 
sion of the petroleum aspects of the 
European recovery program and their 
interrelationships with the petroleum 
situation of the United States and of 
the world in the spirit of helpfulness to 
an understanding of what is involved in 
the program insofar as petroleum is 
concerned. 

It is my feeling that a full review of 
the proposals which depend upon an in- 
creased European use of petroleum prop- 
erly is in order so that the United States 
does not fail in any obligations it may 
assume in connection with the proposed 
European recovery program. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER4. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not intend to make any argument for or 
against this resolution at this time. How- 
ever, I am taking the floor because of 
some of the statements made by my good 
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friend the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Harness]. 

This bill is here not because of any 
desire of the Social Security Board or 
the Federal Security Administrator or 
the Treasury Department or anybody else 
to extend their powers. This bill is here 
because of an interpretation by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States with 
respect to the definition of the words 
“employer” and “employee.” The deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States is the first complete over-all de- 
cision we have had which clarifies this 
whole subject, about which there has 
been much confusion, and there is cer- 
tainly a misconception in the minds of 
many Members of Congress concerning 
the importance of this resolution here 
this afternoon. 

I wish there were more Members on 
the floor. The purpose of the resolution 
before us today is to do only one thing, 
and that is to absolve a certain group of 
employers from the payment of social- 
security taxes. That is the only purpose 
of this bill, and I can prove it to you. 

The bill was reported out by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means before we 
had before us the report of the Treasury 
and the report of the Federal Security 
Administrator, which shows that proper 
consideration and thought as to the vast 
consequences of this resolution was not 
given to it by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
genileman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. DoI get it then that 
the purpose of this resolution is to over- 
rule a decision of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Definitely. That 
is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And to reestablish 
the original intention that the Congress 
had when it wrote the bill? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. No. I am glad 
the gentleman asked me that question. 

The original social-security bill passed 
in 1935, and its amendments passed in 
1939, did not give any definition of the 
word “employer” or the word “em- 
ployee.” There are 48 States in the 
Union. There are about 48 different in- 
terpretations of what an employer is and 
what an employee is, both as respects 
contracts, as respects torts, as respects 
labor relations, as respects unemploy- 
ment insurance, and as respects any 
number of different subjects. There are 
different interpretations in every State of 
the Union. Congress did not take it upon 
itself to say what it meant by “em- 
ployer” and what it meant by “employee.” 
Now we have a construction of the law 
which definitely and clearly states what 
those words mean. This resolution 
comes in here to create confusion and, 
in addition, as I said, to save some em- 
ployers some money, and to take from 
certain people now on the rolls social- 
Security benefits, such as unemploy- 
ment compensation, and old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits. It will 
take these benefits away from about 
three-quarters of a million people who 
are now entitled to them under the law, 
under the decisions of the Supreme 
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Court, and under the proposed regula- 
tions of the Treasury Department. This 
measure has more importance than the 
majority have been trying to give the 
impression to Congress that it has. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 


tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
four additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 
Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. EBERHAR 


e TER. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LYNCH. Is it not a fact that the 
definition stated in the regulation of the 
Social Security Administration is ex- 
actly the same and almost word for word 
in accordance with the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
is absolutely correct. The decision of 
the Supreme Court was practically 
unanimous. I think there was some dif- 
ference of opinion as to which court 
should make findings of fact, but no Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court took exception 
to the basic opinion of the Court. 

I hope the Members of the House are 
not misled by the title of this bill. The 
title is deceptive in the highest degree, 
more so than in any measure that has 
ever come before the House since I have 
been a Member. I do not believe it is in 
conformity with the Congresses of the 
past to give a bill a title such as they 
have given this bill. I have had many 
Members come to me and say “This bill 
states it is to keep the status quo.” But 
it does nothing of the sort. It changes 
the status quo. When did you ever need 
legislation to keep the status quo? 
“Status quo” means “as is.” Did you 
ever pass any measure to keep things as 
is? You pass laws when you want to 
change things. So it is the most decep- 
tive title that was ever presented to a 
Congress. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FORAND. Will my colleague 
from Pennsylvania agree with me that 
this will do absolutely nothing to clarify 
the meaning of the common-law term 
“master and servant’? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. It will not only 
do nothing to clarify it, it will make 
confusion worse confounded. There are 
48 different interpretations of the term 
“master and servant” and “employer and 
employee.” 

Mr. FORAND. Then the gentleman 
confirms the statement I made in the 
committee that, should this bill pass, it 
means that it is a full employment bill 
for lawyers and not relief for employees? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
is absolutely correct. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. The lawyers have 
done pretty well with all the cases that 
have been taken through all the courts 
up to the Supreme Court in connection 
with this matter. 

Mr. FORAND. Under those circum- 
stances they need no further relief. 
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Mr. GEARHART. That is why it is not 
that kind of a bill at all. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I agree with the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Forand]. There is not the slightest doubt 
in the world that this joint resolution 
will never become law. If by some mir- 
acle it should be put on the books, no 
administrator of unemployment com- 
pensation in any State in the Union 
would know where he stood. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. If I understood the 
gentleman correctly, he stated that it 
will remove some 500,000 to 750,000 per- 
sons who are now on the rolls? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Absolutely, it will 
do that. It will take away from them 
the benefits to which they are entitled. 
It will make it impossible for some people 
ever to get the benefit of unemployment 
compensation. Right now they are en- 
titled to it, but this will take some of 
them off the rolls. It will take away 
credits in the social security fund some 
‘of them already have. It will take them 
away from them, with no chance in the 
world of their ever getting them back 
unless by some future action of this Con- 
gress we recognize that we made a ter- 
rible mistake and give them relief in 
some respect; but we will have to pass 
a new law in order to do that. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I am very glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LYNCH. Then the people have 
paid for these benefits? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Yes; the people 
have paid for them, both the employer 
and the employee have already paid and 
are entitled to the credit. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. FORAND. The truth of the 
matter is that these 500,000 or 750,000 
employees referred to in the regulations 
that were issued which are being held up 
by the Treasury Department already are 
accruing benefits since the date that the 
Supreme Court decisions were handed 
down. The social-security law is written 
by sections, one section pertains to the 
accrual of benefits, whereas another sec- 
tion entirely distinct therefrom pertains 
to collections. Therefore the benefits 
are accruing to those people, but neither 
they nor their employers are contribut- 
ing a penny toward the fund. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That is correct. 

Mr. FORAND. Thus any benefit paid 
to those people will have to come out of 
the general fund which means that other 
people who are contributing to the fund 
will be paying for these additional em- 
ployees who have been brought in under 
the social-security coverage. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That is ab- 
solutely correct. Whether or not their 
employer is paying taxes since the Su- 
preme Court decisions were handed down, 
they are entitled to benefits. 

Mr. FORAND. Not only are they en- 
titled to benefits, but those benefits are 
accruing to them. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Yes, the benefits 
are accruing, but there are other types 
which have had an accumulation of 
benefits who will have their benefits 
wiped out if this resolution is passed. 
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I hope that the matter will be gone 
into. fully in committee, at which 
time I will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions, but I do not wish to take up all of 
the time on a discussion of the rule. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CURTIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 


Record and include an editorial. 
CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 


Abbitt 
Almond 
Bakewell 
Bates, Ky. 
Bell 
Bender 
Bland 
Bloom 
Boggs, La. 
Bonner 
Buckley 
Burke 
Burleson 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Case, N. J 
Celler 
Chadwick 
Chapman 
Chiperfield 
Clark 
Clason 
Clippinger 
Cole,N Y. 
Cooley 
Coudert 
Courtney 
Cox 
Crawford 


[Roll No. 17] 


Elliott 
Fellows 
Fogarty 
Fuller 
Gallagher 
Gathings 
Hall, 
Leonard W. 
Harless, Ariz. 
Hartley 
Hébert 
Heffernan 
Hendricks 
Hinshaw 
Horan 
Javits 
Jensen 


Johnson Okla. 


Johnson, Tex 


Mitchell 
Morrison 
Morton 
Multer 
Murdock 
O'Toole 
Passman 
Pfeifer 
Phillips, Calif 


Sarbacher 
Scoblick 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Shafer 
Short 
Smathers 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Maine 
Somers 
Sundstrom 
Taylor 
Thomas, N. J. 


Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, Ill. 
Dawson, Utah 
Deane 
Delaney 
Dingell 
Dirksen Maloney 
Domengeaux Manasco 

The SPEAKER. On this roll call 322 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Wilson, Ind 
Worley 
Zimmerman 


v 
McMillen, Il. 
non 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr, 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate insists upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 5525) entitled 
“An act making appropriations to sup- 
ply urgent deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, and for other purposes”; re- 
quests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
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thereon, and appoints Mr. Bripvces, Mr. 
Brooks, Mr. Gurney, Mr. Bat, Mr. Mc- 
KeEwiar, Mr. HAYDEN, and Mr. RUSSELL to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate recedes from its amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 3726) entitled “An act for 
the relief of certain officers and em- 
Ployees of the Foreign Service of the 
United States who, while in the course 
of their respective duties, suffered losses 
of personal property by reason of war 
conditions. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—1948 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H. R. 5525) making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficien- 
cies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto; disagree to the amendments of 
the Senate, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taber]? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, can the gentle- 
man from New York tell us when he ex- 
pects to go to conference on this bill? 

Mr. TABER. At 5:30 p. m. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman 
expect to dispose of it this week? 

Mr. TABER. I would expect to dis- 
pose of it on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? [After apause.] The Chair hears 
none, and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. TABER, WIGGLESWORTH, 
ENGEL of Michigan, STEFAN, CasE of South 
Dakota, KEEFE, CANNON, KERR, and 
MAHON. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the conferees may 
have until midnight tonight to file a con- 
ference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article by Henry 
J. Taylor entitled “Will You Buy the 
Marshall Plan?” 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 296 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include excerpts from the regulations 
proposed by the Treasury Department. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 296 is much more im- 
portant than many seem to think it to be. 

The effect of the resolution would be 
to exclude an estimated 500,000 to 750,000 
persons from coverage under the social- 
security laws, to which they are now en- 
titled. The people in question, by and 
large, are as much in need of social-secu- 
rity protection as are factory and office 
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employees. The greater number of them 
are full-time insurance and other out- 
side salesmen, each working for a single 
business concern. The dependence of 
such persons on their jobs, and the loss 
to them and their dependents if their 
earnings cease, do not turn upon the 
niceties of the common-law tests of em- 
ployment. 

The plight of the worker when he loses 
his job or retires, the plight of his fam- 
ily in case of his death, is no less real 
because the details of his activity were 
not controlled by the business to which 
he was attached. Such persons may be 
independent contractors in the technical 
eye of the common law, but in real life 
their independence is in most cases a 
myth. 

To withdraw social-security protection 
from a half million or more people now 
entitled to it is a backward step, and a 
long one at that. Two years ago six 
Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, who were then in the 
minority, bitterly complained that pleas 
for broader social-security coverage had 
not prevailed with the committee. Now, 
less than 2 years later, the present Re- 
publican majority of the committee not 
only make no move toward broader cov- 
erage but propose to restrict what we 
already have. At the behest of a few 
employers seeking to save a few tax dol- 
lars, they would oust more than a half 
million people from the coverage which 
they say ought to be expanded. One 
wonders if their support of social secu- 
rity is just lip service. In my opinion, 
this resolution is part of a plan to sabo- 
tage the social-security system. 

In reporting out the resolution, the 
majority of the committee have made 
some very misleading statements. 

First and foremost, they say that the 
Supreme Court “was evidently unaware 
of the legislative history” of the 1939 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 
That statement is simply not true. If 
the committee had taken the trouble to 
look into the matter before writing their 
report they would have found that the 
legislative history, of which they make so 
much, was discussed on pages 41-45 of 
the Government’s brief and was also dis- 
cussed by the Government’s opponents. 
So what now, in hindsight, looks so clear 
to the majority of the committee did not 
look at all clear to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

If the Congress had been nearly as ex- 
plicit in 1939 as the committee now thinks 
it was, of course this question would 
never have reached the Supreme Court 
at all. If Congress had made its inten- 
tion plain in 1939, there never would have 
been the conflict of decisions in the lower 
Federal courts that was the only occa- 
sion for taking the matter to the Supreme 
Court. I, for one, refuse to take so dim 
a view of our judiciary as to suppose 
that the courts do not carry out the will 
of Congress when that will has been made 
clear. 

If we look at what actually happened 
in the social security amendments in 
1939, we find a confused and ambiguous 
record. The one thing that stands out 
clearly is that nobody in either House 
came out flatly and said that the com- 
mon-law rules were to be the sole meas- 
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use of social-security coverage. 


The 
nearest that anyone came to that was in 
the report of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, discussing an amendment which 


did not pass. So, at best, the majority 
of the committee are now relying on 
something that did not happen. And 
when the Senate Finance Committee de- 
cided to wash out that amendment, they 
were very silent indeed about whom they 
meant the word “employee” to cover. 

The House amendment was designed to 
bring into the Social Security System 
salesmen whe everybody agreed were not 
employees by any definition. The fact 
that Congress finally decided that these 
people should not be covered is a pretty 
weak argument to show that Congress 
did not mean to cover those salesmen 
who are employees by a liberal test. 

Take, for example, the case of news 
vendors, who seem to be so much to the 
fore in this discussion. Under the House 
amendment proposed in 1939 probably all 
of them would have been covered except 
those under 18 who were specifically 
excepted. If a news vendor sells razor 
blades as a Side line; the amendment 
would have made him an employee of 
the wholesaler of razor blades. Either 
at common law or under the Supreme 
Court decisions, on the other hand, most 
news vendors are classed as independent 
contractors, and certainly none of them 
are employees of a razor-blade company. 
Whether news vendors should be in or 
out of the system is not now the question, 
for this joint resolution (H. J. Res. 296) 
would affect few of them. 

The point is that in 1939 Congress 
merely rejected a rule of thumb which 
would have covered all of them. That 
left wide open the question whether only 
those few should be covered who are em- 
ployees at common law, or whether a few 
more should be covered under the Su- 
preme Court interpretation. Actually, if 
the common-law rules are applied liber- 
ally, as the Ways and Means Committee 
in 1939 said they ought to be, the results 
would be pretty much the same on either 
theory. But the result would have been 
very different indeed if the House amend- 
ment had been passed in 1939 and had 
blanketed them all into coverage. 

The history of what happened in 1939 
has been argued before the Supreme 
Court, and that Court has spoken. Under 
our system, the Supreme Court is the 
final authority on what a statute means. 
If we want to change the statute we have 
undoubted authority to do it. But let 
us be frank enough to stop talking about 
maintaining the status quo and admit 
that what this resolution proposes to do 
is to take away sccial-security coverage 
from one-half million or more people 
who are entitled to it under the present 
law. Those who vote for this resolution 
should admit that they care less about 
impoverished old age than they do about 
saving a few taxpayers a little money. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENISON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REecorp and include a radio 
address. 
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Mr. KLEIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement made by 
the chairman of the New York State 
Democratic Committee. 

PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS 

AT THIS POINT 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrcorp. 

The SPEAKER... Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 296, which will be be- 
fore the House in a few minutes, will be 
a disappointment to many people in this 
country. After all of the efforts made by 
certain groups in the Congress in the past 
few years to liberalize social-security 
benefits for the aged, we have for con- 
sideration this resolution, which attempts 
the exclusion of approximately three- 
quarters of a million people from those 
benefits. It represents a retrogression 
in the liberalization of the social-secu- 
rity program, 

Certainly I have repeatedly urged in- 
creasing benefits for our aged people and 
lowering the age limit. That the time is 
long since past for such action is espe- 
cially evidenced by the rising living costs 
seen in the last few years. Those who 


would be benefited under the program 
must content themselves with a mite. 
With rising life expectancy, more and 
more of our old people will be needing 
assistance, but there appears little hope 


for them when they are confronted with 
the small amount which will be theirs 
at the age of 65. 

Instead of producing legislation nar- 
rowing the scope of those to be benefited, 
we should be directing our energies to- 
ward broadening the program and mak- 
ing it more adequate. Year after year 
it seems this problem comes before the 
Congress, and each time any liberaliza- 
tion has been denied. I hope the people 
of the country will realize the necessity 
of impressing their representatives with 
the urgency of supporting a liberal view 
on social security. Maybe then we will 
get somewhere. It remains one of the 
big problems to be dealt with by the Con- 
gress, and it will have to be faced. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RecorD and include a poem, 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a magazine article. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of House Joint Resolution 296, to 
maintain the status quo in respect of cer- 
tain employment taxes and social-secu- 
rity benefits pending action by Congress 
on extended social-security coverage. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 296, 
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with Mr. Jackson of California in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. GEARHART]. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, the 
very recent developments which have 
made necessary the enactment of this 
joint resolution are simple and can be 
readily understood if I can have for but 
a brief moment the attention of those 
who are gathered here today. 

As you will all remember, the Social 
Security Act was enacted in 1935. At 
that time it was clearly understood what 
the intent of the Congress was in refer- 
ence to the definition of “employer” and 
“employee.” There was no dispute about 
it at all. At that time the Social Se- 
curity Board, now the Social Security 
Administration, wrote a regulation which 
clearly reflected the intent of this legis- 
lative body. 

Everyone understood that the ancient 
common-law definition of “master” and 
“servant,” or of “employer” and “em- 
ployee,” as you may choose to describe 
the relationship, should be the definition 
which should control coverage under the 
Social Security Act. Everything went 
along all right until in 1939, when some 
people—among them some influential 
and inordinately ambitious officials of the 
Social Security Administration—began 
to evince a restiveness under the re- 
straining influence of this ancient defini- 
tion. It was not as broad as they would 
have it. Sharing the views of these bu- 
reaucrats, the House of Representatives, 
in an amendment to the Social Security 
Act, offered to broaden the definition to 
include certain excluded groups. With 
House approval, such a bill was passed, 
but the Senate promptly disagreed, re- 
iterating its preference for the common- 
law definition. In conference the House 
receded, and reembraced the ancient 
doctrine. By this joint action of the 
House and Senate, the Congress again 
revealed its intent that the common-law 
definition of “master” and “servant” 
should control coverage under the social- 
security program. 

But the boys down in the executive 
departments, the bureaucrats, as we fre- 
quently refer to them, like all bureau- 
crats from the beginning of time down 
to this moment, simply could not control 
their desire to expand their operations. 
They frantically called upon the Con- 
gress from time to time to enlarge their 
responsibilities—coverage, as it is called. 
As all of the Members of Congress are 
anxious to extend the benefits of social 
security to as many people as possible, 
there was no opposition to the desires 
of the bureaucrats as long as there was 
no attempt by them to usurp the legisla- 
tive functions of the Congress. But 
when they embraced the idea of accom- 
plishing their objective, laudable though 
the ends they pursued undoubtedly were, 
by methods other than legislative, 
trouble for them, the courts, and the 
Congress immediately ensued. 
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Becoming a little impatient with the 
failure of the Congress to act as rapidly 
as they would have it, these bureaucratic 
officials of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration have been for years pressing 
propositions upon the attention of our 
courts which, if approved of by the higher 
tribunals, would greatly extend the defi- 
nition of master and servant; extend it 
way beyond anything that this Congress 
ever intended. They were able to get a 
few decisions from the Federal courts, 
one of which gave them the courage to 
propose a new regulation which, if al- 
lowed to go into effect by reason of con- 
gressional inaction, will so greatly ex- 
pand the definition of employer and em- 
ployee that people who have always re- 
garded themselves as independent con- 
tractors and, therefore, uncovered, will 
find that they are subject to pay-roll 
taxes and qualified for the benefits of 
the Social Security Act—without an op- 
portunity to be heard on the question 
at all. 

The confusion with which we are now 
beset arises out of the fact that the 
courts, after rendering a correct deci- 
sion under the common law definition of 
master and servant, went on and, in 
what is regarded by lawyers as obiter 
dicta, gave expression to an idea for 
which there was no precedent to be found 
in the lawbooks, startling indeed to 
those of us who, from their law-school 
days, knew, or thought they knew, some- 
thing about the common law an¥ its 
definitions. In the so-called Silk Coal 
Co. case, the Supreme Court held: 

The term “employee” is not a word of art 
having a definite meaning. The relationship 
of employer and employee for the purposes of 
the social-security legislation and the regu- 
lations in this part is not restricted by the 
technical legal relation of “master and serv- 
ant,” as the common law has developed that 
relation in all its variations. 


In other words, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, at the behest and 
in accordance with the urgings of the 
officials of the Social Security Board has 
announced, in obiter dicta, that is, in 
words which were not necessary to the 
decision on any of the main issues which 
were involved, that the ancient com- 
mon-law definition of employer and em- 
ployee is no longer controlling. In ef- 
fect, the Supreme Court has in effect re- 
pealed the intent of this Congress as 
twice declared on this very legislative 
floor. In another part of the decision 
the Court very apparently accepts this 
thesis: 

In the application of the Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act and in the regula- 
tions of this part an employee is an indi- 
vidual in a service relationship who is de- 
pendent as a matter of economic reality 
upon the business to which he renders serv- 
ice and not upon his own business as an 
independent contractor. 


Imagine that. Without doubt, that 
inept pronouncement would, if not cor- 
rected by this Congress, throw more con- 
fusion. into the relation of master and 
servant and create a greater necessity 
for more court decisions than any other 
loose expression that has ever been 
given utterance to by any judicial body 
in the history of this country. Just 
think how this judicially manufactured 
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definition will operate upon the business 
relationships of the Nation. Anyone 
can be dealt with and treated as an em- 
ployee who is dependent as a matter of 
economic reality upon the business to 
which he renders service. No wonder 
that every worker in the country, every 
businessman in the United States, every 
labor unionite in this land rises up to 
inguire: “What does that mean?” 

Well, it means anything and every- 
thing. It means that the bureaucrats 
are going to begin to assess taxes against 
all sorts of people who have always be- 
lieved that they were independent con- 
tractors. If that loose definition of em- 
ployee-employer which is announced in 
this decision of the Supreme Court 
which has been seized upon by all of 
these expansionists is not repudiated by 
this Congress the ancient common-law 
definition which has controlled legal 
thinking for generations will become a 
thing of the past and the classification 
of independent contractor will become 
so restricted as to cease to exist for all 
practical purposes. 

No wonder the hundreds of thousands 
of insurance solicitors of this country, 
gathered in their national organizational 
meetings, are wondering whether or not 
they are employees now or independent 
contractors which they have always con- 
sidered themselves to be. 

The consequences of this new situa- 
tion are so numerous as to defy contem- 
plation. Let us consider this one: If 
they are found to be employees under 
this strange definition it will mean that 
they will have to pay social-security 
taxes and the insurance companies with 
which they are connected, companies by 
which, I say, they are not employed, will 
also have to crack down pay-roll taxes. 
What is the result? Though they are 
stuck for the taxes, they will never be 
able to collect any benefits, this for the 
simple reason that an insurance solicitor 
is never out of employment and there- 
fore can never qualify for unemployment 
insurance. Later, when he reached his 
65 years of age he would never be en- 
titled to receive his paid-for old-age and 
survivors insurance for the simple reason 
that he will continue to be employed un- 
til his dying day. They will always be 
employed because under the ordinary 
contractual relationship between insur- 
ance companies and insurance solicitors, 
the solicitors continue to receive a per- 
centage of the renewal premiums as long 
as the policies are kept alive. These col- 
lections and remittances may go on for 
years and years, sometimes for years 
after the death of the insurance solicitor 
has occurred. 

Think of the great horde of Fuller 
Brush people who run around this coun- 
try. They have always regarded them- 
selves as independent contractors. They 
buy their brushes at a low price and sell 
them for a higher price and live on the 
difference between the two. They are in 
jeopardy of being declared employees 
because they are indeed and in fact de- 
pendent upon the Fuller Brush Co. as a 
matter of economic reality. What can 
we say in defense of a system which col- 
lects taxes and then denies benefits? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GEARHART. Iam happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Will 
not the very thing the gentleman is tell- 
ing us about the insurance agents apply 
to every kind of business and agency in 
the United States? 

Mr. GEARHART. It applies to hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in the 
United States who now think they are 
independent contractors, whose business 
associates have always regarded them as 
independent contractors, but nobody 
will know, if this new regulation which 
the Treasury proposes goes into effect, 
whether they are employees or whether 
they are independent contractors. The 
chances are that all will be declared 
employees and that none will remain 
independent contractors. Only by so de- 
ciding can the bureaucrats expand their 
bureau, swell their pay roll, augment 
their power, feed their vanity. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I am pleased to 
yield to the very able gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. That is the 
very reason we give the title of this bill 
as maintaining the status quo? 

Mr. GEARHART. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio. The adoption of my 
resolution will restore and maintain the 
time-honored definition which is years 
untold old, a definition that has come 
down through the years and stood the 
test of time, a definition which is based 
upon logic and common sense, one that 
simply says in so many words that an 
employee is a person who is engaged for 
hire, one who, in his employment, sub- 
mits himself to the control of his em- 
ployer in respect to how and why and 
when his service shall be performed. 
That is simple and it is understandable 
and that is exactly what this Congress 
intended to be the rule that would gov- 
ern the actions of the Social Security 
Board, now the Social Security Admin- 
istration, in its relation to that part of 
the public it was and is intended to serve. 

I do not want to go into this subject 
matier so deeply as to make it appear 
complicated, for indeed it is not that at 
all. My resolution will restore sim- 
plicity and understanding. Under it, 
there will be no fictional relation of 
master and servant, only the factual, 
commonplace. Before concluding, with 
the indulgence of the membership, may 
I point out that if you do not pass this 
joint resolution today you will, by that 
act, be granting to 625,000 American 
people social-security benefits for which 
they will have paid nothing and con- 
tributed nothing. In all probability and 
in the last analysis, your failure to enact 
my resolution will impose upon the 
United States an obligation to pay out 
of our Public Treasury over $12,000,000,- 
000; that is, $1,250,000,000 per year for 
10 years. In other words, an obligation 
would devolve upon the Treasury of the 
United States to pay into the social-se- 
curity fund the billions of dollars of 
pay-roll taxes which have not be2n col- 
lected from this vast horde in the days 
gone by which the Social Security Ad- 
ministration will scoop into its voracious 
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maw—if this new definition is allowed to 
stand. 

These people have never paid a cent 
for this security. All the other people 
have paid money for that security and 
we are perfectly willing they now shall 
have the benefits for which they paid; 
but I do not think it is fair to lift from 
the shoulders of 625,000 people the re- 
sponsibility of phying for the social-se- 
curity benefits they are to receive and to 
impose that obligation upon the shoul- 
ders of taxpayers who will receive 
nothing in return. How can we justify 
the taxing of all of the people for the 
benefit of a select few who never 
dreamed that they were covered under 
the social-security law? Is this not 
special privilege at its worst? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. Iam happy to yield 
to my colleague of the Ways and Means 
Committee, the gentleman from Fenn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
would like to ask the gentleman whether 
he believes that these hundreds of thou- 
sands who may be included under this 
court decision will not have a liability in 
addition to a benefit. If they did not 
pay taxes during the years when under 
that court decision they should have, 
they would be liable, and why may they 
not now be construed by the courts to be 
responsible? And will not every em- 
ployer who under this court decision 
might be liable to pay the tax wake up 
some day to find millions of dollars of 
liability upon his shoulders? 

Mr. GEARHART. There is no doubt 
in the world but what the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is entirely accurate in 
the several points that he raises. I 
thank him for his interjection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has exvired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. The confusion is in- 
creased by the fact that the Treasury 
Department has the power to assess taxes 
retroactively. Although it has not been 
exercised, the power is there, and it 
would create untold chaos. 

Mr. GEARHART. The gentleman is 
entirely right, and I would like to discuss 
that one phase. A moment ago I said 
that, in all probability, this liability will 
devolve upon the general taxpayers of 
this country—this for the simple reason 
that it would not be practical, perhaps 
impossible, to collect all of these back 
taxes from the people who owe them— 
that is, the employers and the employees 
themselves. But it becomes the duty of 
the Revenue Bureau, assuming the new 
regulation is issued, to try and collect 
those back taxes from the people who 
owe them, and that will involve check- 
ing up everyone who thought he was an 
independent contractor, but who now 
finds himself an employee; it will be the 
duty of the Treasury to double back and 
collect these back taxes, ifit can. A lot 
of these people have little homes and 
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have, perhaps beyond that, accumulated 
a little property. These accumulations 
will be subject to a levy by the tax- 
collecting authorities of this country, 
and it may result in the wiping out of 
many a poor person because of the in- 
voking of procedure of this kind. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Would this new rul- 
ing bring the many thousand independ- 
ent milk dealers in our district under the 
social-security law? 

Mr. GEARHART. Well, it depends 
entirely on whether the Social Security 
Administration thinks they are depend- 
ent upon the business in the light 
of economic reality — whatever that 
means—as long as the Supreme Court of 
the United States continues to look with 
favor upon such loose definitions of mas- 
ter and servant as dependency upon a 
business in the light of economic reality. 
I think that probably all of the people 
concerning whom the gentleman has in- 
quired would be held to be employees, 
and somebody will be stuck—either the 
Government, the taxpayers, the em- 
ployer, or the employee—for all of the 
back taxes. They may go back 10 years 
in the absence of a statute of limitations. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I conclude that we 
would not know where we stand. 

Mr. GEARHART. Why, somebody 
suggested earlier in the day that this 
might be a bill for the relief of lawyers. 
This is a lawyer’s opportunity, this regu- 
lation which is proposed by the Treasury 
Department. Every man, woman, and 
child who thinks he or she is today an in- 
dependent contractor will suddenly be in 
jeopardy and will have to fight for his or 
her economic life. What a wonderful 
— that would be for the lawyers. 

EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
wit t the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I am pleased: to 
yield to the able gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
has repeatedly made the statement 
that these taxes may be collected retro- 
actively. Now, I want to call to the at- 
tention of the Members of the House that 
that statement absolutely is not in ac- 
cordance with the facts, and as proof of 
it I will read from the proposed regula- 
tions: 

Par. 8. Pursuant to the authority of sec- 
tion 3791 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
the amendments made by this Treasury de- 
cision to the respective regulations will be 
applied without retroactive effect to the ex- 
tent that a taxpayer will not be required to 
pay taxes for periods prior to January 1, 1948, 
with respect to wages paid prior to such date 
to individuals. 


Mr. GEARHART. Now, let us not get 
too far away from that. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. If the rest of 
the gentleman’s argument is as consist- 
ent as this, I submit that every other one 
of his arguments should fall. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield five additional minutes to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. The _ gentleman 


from Pennsylvania is a very profound 
He knows of his own 


and good lawyer. 
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knowledge, or if he does not know it of 
his own knowledge he knows it from the 
testimony given before the Committee 
on Ways and Means by people who came 
to discuss these regulations, that the 
regulation to which he referred is sub- 
ject to change from day to day and also 
is subject to attack by every taxpayer 
in this country, any one of whom might 
bring an action tomorrow to mandamus 
the collection of these back taxes. The 
law under which the regulation to which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
reference confers upon the Collector of 
Internal Revenue the right to go back 4 
years. Translating that into dollars, 
that means that if he goes back 4 years, 
instead of it amounting to $12,000,000,000 
it will total $5,000,000,000. And $5,000,- 
000,000 is not chicken feed. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
knows of course that this regulation is 
made pursuant to the authority granted 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Internal Revenue Bureau by this Con- 
gress. The gentleman cannot recall a 
case in the history of this country where 
an action for mandamus was brought by 
a taxpayer to make another taxpayer 
Pay money. 

Mr. GEARHART. But many actions 
in mandamus have been brought to com- 
pel tax collectors to do their duty. In 
fact the law clearly defines their obliga- 
tion in this regard. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
cannot recall a single case. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I am glad to yield 
again to the genial gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. May 
I point out that in the event the method 
is used whereby an arbitrary date is set 
back of which the tax collector will not 
collect the taxes, the burden is imposed 
directly upon the individual taxpayers of 
the country and upon the other members 
of the social-security fund, which cer- 
tainly does not seem fair. 

Mr. GEARHART. The gentleman is 
entirely right. It is utterly unfair. 

In conclusion, may I point out one 
thing which I think is far more important 
than anything which has been said up to 
now. I pose this question: Where rests 
the legislative prerogative? Under the 
Constitution, shall laws be enacted by 
judicial decision, bureaucratic regulation, 
or congressional action? ‘That question 
is squarely raised by the intolerab‘e situ- 
ation which has arisen, to consider which 
we are assembled at this moment, 

The regulation which the Treasury 
proposes, the regulation which sets up 
this new definition of “dependency” upon 
a business in the light of “economic real- 
ity,” is legislation, legislation by regula- 
tion enacted in a bureau. The old com- 
mon-law definition of employer and em- 
ployee is a definition which has come 
down through the years. That was the 
definition which this Congress intended 
should be the one to guide the Social 
Security Administration. This regula- 
tion we now consider would repeal the 
rule this Congress has laid down and 
substitute another far broader in its con- 
cept, quite different from anything this 
Congress intended, and that constitutes 
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legislation by Executive ukase, bureau- 
cratic flat. 

Any Member of this body, no matter 
on which side of the aisle he may sit, 
ought to be ready to stand up and defend 
to his last breath the constitutional pre- 
rogative which is ours, to write the legis- 
lation of this country. 

I, for one, have long favored the broad- 
ening of the base of social security, so 
that all may enjoy its benefits at a mini- 
mum of cost. 

I, for one, have long favored extend- 
ing social security to include all of those 
who because of reasons beyond their con- 
trol find themselves unable to provide for 
themselves. 

I, for one, have long favored the gen- 
erous enlargement of annuities of all of 
the benefits for which provision has and 
ought to be made, so that the aged, the 
sick, the blind may seek the retirement 
of contentment which should be the re- 
ward of the worthy. 

And in this connection, I should say 
that I feel that every member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, Republi- 
can or Democrat, shares these senti- 
ments with me. Within the next few 
months social security will be extended; 
the base will be greatly broadened; the 
benefits will be greatly enlarged; but it 
will be done by the duly constituted legis- 
lative authority of the United States and 
not by “the boys down below.” 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Is it not true 
that the Treasury by its very action sup- 
ported the contention of the gentleman 
until the Supreme Court rendered its 
decision, because the Treasury did not 
collect these taxes and left these 750,000 
people untaxed? They must have be- 
lieved just as the gentleman believes that 
under the law these people were not tax- 
able. When the Supreme Court rendered 
its decision, then of course the Depart- 
ment felt that it must act under the 
decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. GEARHART. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. There was no doubt in 
anybody’s mind as to what the Congress 
intended at the time the Social Security 
Act was adopted. At that time, and 
again in 1939 and 1945, everybody un- 
derstood it was the definition of the 
ancient common law which was to apply. 
The first regulation which was adopted, 
the one which is in effect at this moment 
is in strict accord with that intent. The 
members of the Social Security Board of 
that day, understanding our intent quite 
well, drew that regulation and reflected 
accurately and faithfully our views. It 
is up to them to get back on the beam, 
the sooner the better for all concerned. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
California, is criticizing the Supreme 
Court of the United States more than he 
is criticizing the Treasury Department 
or whether he is criticizing the Treasury 
Department more than he is criticizing 
the Supreme Court. He has been yelling 
bureaucrat in one sentence and in the 
next sentence blaming the Supreme 
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Court for its decision. I want to men- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, that the decision 
of the Supreme Court, on which there 
are nine Justices, was made without any 
dissent, insofar as the language of the 
decision was concerned. Justice Rut- 
ledge said that perhaps the case should 
go back for the District Court to make 
findings of fact, but he agreed with every 
Gefinition and every word that was 
written in the opinion. So this is not a 
matter where there is a divided court. 

Mr. Chairman, let me first call your 
attention to the title of this bill. It is 
called a joint resolution “to maintain the 
status quo in respect to certain employ- 
ment taxes and social-security benefits 
pending action by the Congress on ex- 
tended social-security coverage.” What 
does status auomean? Status quo in my 
dictionary means the position as it is 
today—the circumstances as they are 
today. I do not know of any time when 
it was necessary to pass any legislation 
or joint resolution except to change the 
situation as itis today. So that this title 
is the most misleading title that could 
possibly be attached to any measure. It 
is not a measure to maintain the status 
quo. It is a measure to change the pres- 
ent situation—to change the present law 
or the present statutes and to nullify an 
opinion of the Supreme Court. 

If you are going to pass legislation, if 
you are not maintaining the status quo, 
then you are gong forward or backward. 
This legislation will make you go back- 
ward if you pass it. There is no ques- 
tion about that. The proper title of this 
resolution should be, Mr. Chairman, “a 
joint resolution to exempt from the pay- 
ment of social-security taxes a certain 
favored group of employers.” That is 
what it is. They are the ones who came 
to the Congress—a group of employers 
who will have to pay social-security 
taxes; who thought that they did not 
have to pay them, and who, under previ- 
ous regulations, were not obligated to 
pay. The Supreme Court made a deci- 
sion saying that those who are working 
for you that really have the status of an 
employee must be considered as such 
and you must pay social-security taxes 
according to the intention of the Con- 
gress. Whom does it affect, Mr. Chair- 
man? Among others, it affects employ- 
ees only—employees who receive regular 
pay of insurance companies who are 
under their employers’ complete domi- 
nation, control, and direction and can 
be hired and fired by them. 

It affects industrial home workers; 
men and women, boys and girls who take 
work home and do so much work at home 
either on piece work or at so much per 
hour. They are an integral part of the 
business of their employer. It affects 
door-to-door salesmen of every type 
conceivable, who, as a matter of economic 
reality, are under the complete domina- 
tion of their employers, on regular sal- 
aries or commissions. The employer 
fixes the hours of work and decides how 
much they must produce. Those are 


just a few who are affected ty this reso- 
lution. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 
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Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman has laid 
great emphasis on the fact that it seeks 
to relieve certain employers from the 
payment of social-security taxes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That is correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. It would likewise relieve 
certain employees, would it not? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
is absolutely correct. Iam glad the gen- 
tleman made that observation, because 
I have never yet found an employee who 
was not delighted to pay his share of 
the social-security taxes, in order to see 
that in the future, if he lost his job, he 
would get some unemployment compen- 
sation, or when he became 65 years old 
he would receive some old-age benefits. 
I have not known any employee who 
was not willing to pay his share; but I 
do know a great many employers who 
do not want to pay the taxes. Employers 
get no direct benefit. But they get a 
benefit in that the country as a whole 
has a better-stabilized economy. I am 
certain the gentleman will agree with me 
that there is no more forward-looking 
«ct for the benefit of this country, the 
standard of living of its people and the 
taking care of the aged and unemployed 
than the Social Security Act that was 
passed in 1935 and amended in 1939. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. 
When the gentleman speaks of wanting 
the status quo continued, is he not crit- 
icizing severely the Internal Revenue 
Bureau for its failure in the past 10 
years to collect the taxes they should 
have collected? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Well, it is a 
matter that had never been decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
There were disputes and arguments be- 
tween industry on the one hand and the 
revenue bureau on the other, and even 
between the Treasury Department and 
the Social Security Board. They could 
not agree on what should constitute an 
employer and an employee. Anybody 
who has any experience knows that the 
terms “employer” and “employec” can 
cover many, many thousands of differ- 
ent situations. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. 
Is not the net result this: If we accept 
the Supreme Court’s decision as being 
the proper interpretation, that we are 
milking the fund and taking these new 
payments out of the premiums that have 
been paid in by workers in the past 
years? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Oh, no; I do not 
think so at all. The Treasury estimates 
that the tax that these employers would 
have to pay would amount to about 
$25,000,000 a year. Now, this $25,000,000 
a year théy would begin to pay as of last 
January, I think. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. But 
the liabilities would have started to 
accrue back in 1937. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Well, those peo- 
ple who were in fact employees are en- 
titled to some benefits. They are en- 
titled to benefits under the intent of Con- 
gress when the act was passed in 1935. 
The committee and the Congress consid- 
ered that matter very carefully. This 
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resolution seeks to exempt these employ- 
ers from the annual future payment of 
$25,000,000 a year in taxes that would be 
paid under existing law. It was the in- 
tent of Congress, and it is in the act in 
plain language, that if an employee is 
entitled to benefits and if for some rea- 
son his employer evades the taxes, that 
does not deny the employee the benefits 
of the act. That was very carefully con- 
sidered. If an employer fails to pay his 
taxes, under the law that does not deny 
his employee the right to benefits. That 
matter was very carefully considered, and 
it was decided. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. The 
result is, however, that the money to pay 
the benefits must come out of the money 
paid in by other workers. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. We have many 
billions of dollars in the fund right now, 
I may say. 

Mr.FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. FORAND. Following through on 
the statement just made by my friend 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Simpson] might I not say that the pas- 
sage of this bill will further delay the col- 
lection of those very taxes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Undoubtedly it 
will delay the collection of taxes from the 
employee and the employer, both. It 
amounts to $25,000,000 a year. 

Mr. FORAND. Therefore the sup- 
porters of this bill have no sound ground 
to criticize the collection of taxes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
is absolutely correct. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Yes; I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. A moment.ago the 
gentleman said that he felt that these 
people would be very, very glad to pay 
these social-security taxes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The employees; 
yes. 

Mr. GEARHART. If they are em- 
ployees. But how about these 625,000 
that did not consider they were em- 
ployees and have not paid any taxes 
whatsoever? Their employers, so-called, 
have not withheld these taxes. Does the 
gentleman believe they should be granted 
all these benefits back for 12 years 
without paying and without knowing 
they were covered? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I suggested to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Smuupson] that the matter was very care- 
fully considered in 1935, and in its judg- 
ment the Congress of the United States 
decided that, if an employer cheated the 
Government out of taxes that made no 
difference, that the employee was en- 
titled to his benefits anyhow. . 

Mr. GEARHART. The gentleman i 
talking all around my question. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Does not the gen- 
tleman agree with me on that? 

Mr. GEARHART. My question is sim- 
ply this: Does the gentleman believe that 
these 625,000 people who did not think 
they were covered and these employees 
do not think they were covered; they did 
not pay a cent of taxes; does the gentle- 
man believe that at the expense of the 
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other taxpayers they should have all of 
the benefits the others get who have 
paid? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That was the in- 
tention of Congress when Congress 
passed the measure. It was debated in 
commitiee, it was debated on the floor of 
the House; it was debated in committee 
on the other side of the Capitol and on 
the floor of the other body. Now, if the 
gentleman wants to change what the 
intent of Congress was in 1935 and 1939 
that is for him to decide. I never thought 
the gentleman would take the position 
of denying to an employee benefits which 
were intended that the 1935 act would 
bring him. 

Mr. GEARHART. That we should 
give him benefits for which he had not 
paid, and to which he did not think he 
had any claim? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Absolutely; be- 
cause that was the intent of Congress. 

Mr. GEARHART. All right; does the 
gentleman think it is fair to those who 
did pay, the millions upon millions who 
did pay to drag in 625,000 and say they 
shall have the same benefits as these 
other people, when these 625,000 have 
paid nothing? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I will answer 
the question by asking the gentleman 
if he thinks it would be fair to deny these 
people benefits to which Congress in- 
tended they should be entitled when we 
passed the act in 1935 and amended it 
in 1939, just because the employer did 
not do his job? 

Mr. GEARHART. Which Congress 
“intended”’—that is the point of our 
argument in one word. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I refuse to yield 
further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I wanted to ask the 
gentleman how many millions or billions 
of dollars there is in the social-security 
fund to which he referred. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Iam not certain 
of the amount but it seems to me it is 
around $17,000,000,000 in all. 

Mr. KEEFE. Oh, no. 

Mr. REED of New York. It is $9,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr. KEEFE. Which fund is the gen- 
tleman talking about? There is $9,000,- 
000,000 in one fund and about $7,500,- 
000,000 or $8,000,000,000 in the other. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I would appre- 
ciate it if the gentleman from Wisconsin 
would help me out in answering his col- 
league from Iowa. 

Mr. KEEFE. The unemployment-com- 
pensation fund is one fund. The old- 
age and survivors trust fund is another. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. There are billions 
in each of them? 

Mr. KEEFE. My recollection is that 
there are approximately $9,000,000,000 in 
the OASI fund and between $7,000,000,- 
000 and $8,000,000,000 in the other fund. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I am glad he helped to prop- 
erly answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. Frankly, Mr. 
Chairman, the title of this bill should be 
changed to read “A bill to narrow and 
restrict coverage.” That is what it does. 
It narrows and restricts the coverage. 
Specifically, it will exclude nearly three- 
quarters of a million people who are now 
entitled to the benefits of the Social Se- 
curity Act. Now, do you care to take 
that position? If this Congress wants to 
take that position, I would like them, 
and others, to know what position they 
are taking and exactly what they are 
doing. That is the reason I am taking 
so much time right now. Sono one will 
be able to say: “I had no idea the reso- 
lution would have such an effect.” 

I am certain that this Congress, as a 
matter of fact I am certain that no one 
on either side of the aisle wants to go 
on record as narrowing the coverage or 
as restricting the coverage of the Social 
Security Act. If you pass this resolution 
that is what you are going on record in 
favor of. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I call your attention to 
the fact that the act of 1935 and the 
amendments cf 1939 made no attempt to 
define what was meant by the word “em- 
ployer.” It made no attempt to define 
what was meant by the word “employee.” 
I suppose the job was rather difficult. It 
is a tremendous job when you consider 
how many years the two words have been 
used and how the relationship of em- 
ployer and employee has changed over 
the years, as well as the various court 
decisions on the subject and the varied 
ramifications the words might have. 

Congress, not having the time, or per- 
haps the inclination, to tie itself down by 
some strict definition of what is meant by 
“employer” and “employee”, just left it 
open. So the Treasury Department is- 
sued some regulations. Always there has 
been constant friction between certain 
employers and the Treasury Department 
and between the employees and the So- 
cial Security Board and even between the 
Social Security Board and the Treasury 
Department as to what the two words 
connoted. 

We have now a Supreme Court deci- 
sion which clarifies the whole matter and 
gives a perfect guide under which prac- 
tically every employer and every em- 
ployee can determine who are employees 
and who are in the status of em- 
ployers. Now, here is the guide and here 
is what the Court in substance says in 
the five cases handed down in three dif- 
ferent decisions. The rule shall be about 
as follows: “Whether the services per- 
formed by an individual constitute him 
an employee as a matter of economic 
reality or an independent contractor as 
a matter of economic reality is deter- 
mined in the light of a number of factors, 
including the following—although their 
listing is neither complete nor in order 


‘of importance: Degree of control over 


the individual, permanency of relation, 


‘integration of the indiivdual’s work in 


the business to which he renders service, 
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skill required of the individual, invest- 
ment by the individual in facilities for 
work, opportunities of the individual for 
profit or loss.” These are some of the 
facts or elements which may be con- 
sidered. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Court goes 
on to say: “No one factor is controlling.” 
All of them should be taken into con- 
sideration. Each should be given its 
proper importance, and if a person is, in 
fact, an employee, his employer should 
pay social-security taxes regardless of 
any agreements that may be made be- 
tween one or the other in order to ab- 
solve one or the other from the payment 
of taxes. In other words, if an employer, 
who is in fact an employer, would say 
to a laborer, “Well, I do not want to pay 
social-security taxes. We will just make 
an agreement. We will call you an in- 
dependent contractor, because if I call 
you an independent contractor, then I 
do not have to pay any social-security 
taxes.” The Court would say that that 
does not matter. What should be con- 
sidered is whether or not an employee is 
in fact an employee, and.these are some 
of the factors to be considered. 

Now, let me call your attention, Mr. 
Chairman, to something else that was 
said by the Supreme Court: 

Generality of the employment definitions 
indicates that the terms “employment” and 
“employee” are to be construed to accomplish 
the purposes of the legislation. As the 
Federal social-security legislation is an 
attack on recognized evils in our national 
economy, a constricted interpretation of the 
phrasing by the courts would not comport 
with its purpose. Such an interpretation 
would only make for a continuance, to a 
considerable degree, of the difficulties for 
which the remedy was devised and would 
invite adroit schemes by some employers 
and employees to avoid the immediate bur- 
dens at the.expense of the benefits sought 
by the legislation. 

Of course, this does not mean that all who 
render service to an industry are employees. 

Further, the Court says: 

This, of course, does not leave courts free 
to determine the employer-employee rela- 
tionship without regard to the provisions of 
the act. The taxpayer must be an “em- 


ployer” and the man who receives wages an 
“employee.” 


Why, if this decision is studied, Mr. 
Chairman, it will be considered for dec- 
ades to come as one of the most sound 
decisions ever rendered by the Supreme 
Court in one of the most difficult prob- 
lems ever brought before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Mr. Chair- 
man, I repeat, it is one of the most dif- 
ficult problems. How many decisions 
have been rendered in every State in this 
Union which conflict with each other on 
the question of master and servant, on 
the question of employer and employee, 
on the question of who is in control and 
who is not in control? Why, there are 
thousands upon thousands of cases, and 
in some States on the same set of facts 
the courts will rule differently as to 
whether or not in a contract case they 
are considered employer and employee, 
and in a tort case whether they are con- 
sidered employer and employee. 

The usual common rule. Why, there 
is no such thing and any lawyer in the 
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world will tell you that there is no such 
thing as the usual common rule govern- 
ing master and servant in present-day 
law. 

I am going to read you what has been 
said with respect to that: 

In examining the vast body of decisions 
in this area, one is struck with the innumera- 
ble and frequently irreconcilable distinctions 
and refinements drawn in tort cases by the 
courts in determining whether a person is 
a@ servant or independent contractor for that 
purpose. In its application, there is not a 
single common-law master-servant concept 
but, rather, a large measure of variation as 
between the different States, and even within 
any one State it is frequently impossible to 
find any consistent line of decisions. 


I also read one other thing that was 
said by a very learned court, referring to 
the question of employer and employee, 
master and servant: 

The question raised is one which lends it- 
self to endless debate and rather plausible 
argument on either side. Discussion of the 
question abounds in the books. Harmony 
is apparent in the statement of principles 
and in the platitudes and abstract phases 
of the subject. But in the application of 
the abstract to the concrete, and of the prin- 
ciples to the particular case in hand, there 
is much diversity and confusion of opinion 
in the precedents in different jurisdictions. 
In this state of the precedents we can only 
hope to maintain, if we may, consistency in 
our own decisions. 


Mr. Chairman, there is nothing worse 
and that would cause more confusion 
than trying to substitute the usual com- 
mon-law rule. 

A lot has been said here about inde- 
pendent contractors. Do you know that 
these Supreme Court decisions strength- 
en the exemption of anybody who is an 
independent contractor? It says so in 
so many words, that, if you are an in- 
dependent contractor, of course you pay 
no taxes. It says that it depends upon 
the facts in the case. 

You see these freight trucks driving 
through the streets. One company has 
truckers that go into 38 States. The Su- 
preme Court held in this very case we 
are talking about that those truckers 
are independent contractors, that their 
employer does not have to pay a social- 
security tax because the trucker has the 
actual status of an independent con- 
tractor. It hangs on several factors, ac- 
cording to the Supreme Court. The 
trucker owns the truck. He gets a com- 
mission based upon the charge made for 
the delivery of the goods. He carries his 
own insurance and he hires his own 
helpers, although he is under the direc- 
tion of the company. But the Court in 
this case said these men are independ- 
ent contractors because they have an 
investment, they have control over their 
own work, they get a commission on a 
certain basis, and they are able to hire 
their own employees. Therefore, the 
Court held, they are independent con- 
tractors, and the over-all company that 
operates in 38 States is not subject to 
the payment of the tax. So you see how 
fair the Court decision is. 

I wish everybody had an opportunity 
to study this decision and see how sound 
it is. It really puts the Social Security 
Act on a firm foundation, as far as is pos- 
sible, so there will be less dispute in one 
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of the most vexing problems that has 
ever come before the Social Security 
Board in its administration. 

I want to say, though, that I excuse the 
Ways and Means Committee to a certain 
extent in voting out this bill. They voted 
it out without due consideration. They 
voted it out before these court decisions 
were before the committee for study. 
They voted it out before we had the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury be- 
fore us. They voted it out before we had 
the report of the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency. They voted it 
out without any testimony to amount to 
anything. They did not know the im- 
portance of it. 

We find that the Treasury is opposed 
to it, we find that the Social Security 
Agency is opposed to it, we find that the 
general counsels of both these agencies 
say it will cause endless confusion and 


entanglements and upset the adminis- © 


tration of the act, and that it will deprive 
anywhere up to three-quarters of a mil- 
lion employees, honest-to-God bona fide 
employees, of protection. This Congress 
does not want to do that. I am certain 
you do not. 

Let me read you one more thing. This 
is in the report of the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Wiggins: 

Thousands of workers would be deemed 
independent contractors under the Federal 
unemployment legislation, but employees 
under most of the implemental State acts. 
Employers would again be able to avoid 
their proper share of contributions to the 
social-security program, and the protection 
of the program would again be denied to 
more than 500,000 individuals whose cover- 
age is assured under existing law. 


I quote again, Mr. Chairman: 

Accordingly, to legislate these workers into 
a self-employed status might forever deprive 
them of unemployment-insurance benefits. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle- 
man made the statement that this bill 
was reported out without any report 
from the Federal Security Agency. That 
is not correct. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I said that the 
report was not before the committee. 
It was never considered before the com- 
mittee. The resolution was voted on 
shortly after 12 o’clock. The clerk was 
asked, “Is the report from the Secretary 
of the Treasury here? Is the report 
from the Federal Security Administrator 
here?” He said, “No; it is in my of- 
fice.’ Then we were told that we would 
take a vote. A vote was taken, and it 
was reported out. I remember very dis- 
tinctly, Mr. Chairman. I remember who 
voted for it, and who voted against it. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the impor- 
tance of this legislation and in view 
of the-recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and in view of the 
recommendations of the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, I say that it cer- 
tainly should not pass the House. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may require 
to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Foote] 


Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Chairman, our 
social-security system must be revised. 
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When Congress passed the Social Secu- 
rity Act it specified coverage to certain 
types of employees and exempted many 
others. Within the limits of employees 
who were clearly covered and those 
clearly not covered, there lay a field 
wherein, as a matter of future policy, 
Congress might make inquiry for ex- 
tended coverage at a later date. The 
excluded categories as, you know, include 
agricultural workers and domestics, and I 
recently received inquiries from several 
employees of Yale University in my own 
congressional district, inquiring why 
they were not included under the social- 
security system. 

To assist in the administration of the 
Social Security Act and the Internal 
Revenue Act where it applies, the Treas- 
ury over 10 years ago, promulgated regu- 
lations which followed the intent of 
Congress in defining employees for 
coverage under the Social Security Act. 
In 1939 and again in 1946, Congress had 
these regulations before it when it 
amended the act, and so far has never 
acted to extend coverage to persons out- 
side the definition of “employee” con- 
tained in these regulations. Under these 
regulations administration of the law 
has covered many millions of workers. 
The regulations provide the substantial 
test for determination of those who are 
to be covered and having the force and 
effect of the law, they have been followed 
throughout the country for many years. 

In June 1947, the Supreme Court of 
the United States decided that the 
Treasury regulations did not exhaust the 
congressional intent as to who should 
be covered as employees and that the 
regulations then and now in force, must 
be basically changed to extend as far 
as the Supreme Court says the law goes. 

On November 27, 1947, the Treasury 
published in the Federal Register pro- 
posed new regulations which it believed 
necessary to apply the reasoning of the 
opinions of the Supreme Court in this 
field. Under these proposed regulations, 
the Social Security Act will be inter- 
preted not as Congress wrote it, not as 
the existing Treasury regulations stated 
congressional intent, but as the Supreme 
Court says the law should be construed. 
Congress should determine the extent of 
any changes of the social-security law 
and I shall therefore support the House 
Joint Resolution 296, introduced by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Grar- 
HART], which is designed to say that Con- 
gress, not the Court, not the Social Se- 
curity Administration, shall state our na- 
tional policy as to social-security cover- 
age. If the resolution should not be 
adopted, the entire method of doing 
business under contract between thou- 
sands of enterprises and tens of thou- 
sands of people who deal with them, will 
be thrown into chaos. It affects situa- 
tions where vendors part with title to 
their goods, to customers who may work 
few hours or long hours in reselling these 
goods at prices fixed by themselves, and 
where it is utterly impossible for the 
vendor to know the customers’ costs or 
what their profits are, and it is utterly 
impossible to effectuate a proper with- 
holding. It affects a multitude of people 
who buy cattle or corn or cut wood, and 
who regulate their own income by their 
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own efforts. It affects people whose en- 
terprise is that of marketing petroleum 
products or selling insurance, or engage 
in other widely differing fields of normal 
independent operations. The pending 
regulations are said to apply to many 
such independent operations on the basis 
of economic dependency. The yardstick 
of economic dependence is uncertain and 
may result in employees who would make 
a concern qualify to do business within 
each State. They could make the con- 
cern liable for the torts of independent 
operators, for workmen’s compensation 
for wages and hours and in many other 
ways. It is submitted that Congress 
should make inquiry into the extent of 
the disruption of the normal methods of 
doing business of thousands of concerns 
before the administrative agencies of our 
Government shall be permitted to make 
determination of coverage on any such 
basis as is contemplated by these pro- 
posed regulations. 

Congress should act in this matter and 
not permit a haphazard extension of the 
social-security law through judicial leg- 
islation or administrative fiat. By this 
I do not wish to be understood that Iam 
opposed to the liberalization of the So- 
cial Security Act to include certain ad- 
ditional designated employees and to an 
increase in the amount of benefits to 
those entitled to the same. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
desire. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to clarify the 
situation so that the House will not be 
confused by the speech made by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Eser- 
HARTER]. In the first place, all he has 
done is to talk about title I. He is try- 
ing to show that these people should 
come in under title I. Title I is the old- 
age assistance proposition who come in 
and are not required to pay a tax. But 
under title II, no person is to get a bene- 
fit unless he pays a social-security tax. 
It is perfectly obvious that under the 
Supreme Court decision in controversy 
which we are hoping to correct you wish 
to sweep these people in under section 1 
and not under section 2, because they 
would not, under the Court decision, 
have to pay a tax. Title I relates to 
and requires a need test. 

When Congress passed the Social Se- 
curity Act it specified coverage for cer- 
tain types of employees. It specifically 
exempted many other categories of em- 
ployees. Within the limits of employees, 
those who were clearly covered and those 
who were clearly not covered, there lay 
a field wherein, as a matter of future 
policy, Congress might make inquiry for 
extended coverage at a later date. The 
excluded categories include agricultural 
workers, domestics, and certain others. 
There are others gainfully employed who 
are self-employed, doctors, dentists, 
many who are engaged in the field of di- 
rect selling, of logging, cattle buying, and 
other fields who are not employees but 
who are possible beneficiaries for whom 
Congress may make provision. The 
Treasury recently reported on a feasible 
method of covering these self-employed. 

To assist in the administration of the 
Social Security Act and the Internal Rev- 
enue Act where it applied, the Treasury 
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over 10 years ago promulgated regula- 
tions which followed the intention of 
Congress in defining employees for cover- 
age under the Social Security Act. In 
1939 and again in 1946 Congress had 
these regulations before it when it 
amended the act, and so far has never 
acted to extend coverage to persons out- 
side the definition of “employee” con- 
tained in these regulations. Under these 
regulations administration of the laws 
has covered many millions of workers. 
The regulations provide a substantial 
test for determination of those who are 
to be covered, and having the force and 
effect of law, they have been followed 
throughout the country for many years. 

In June 1947 the Supreme Court de- 
cided that the Treasury regulations did 
not exhaust the congressional intent as 
to who should be covered as employees, 
and that the regulations then and now 
in force must be basically changed to 
extend as far as the Supreme Court says 
thé law goes. 

As of November 27, 1947, the Treasury 
published in the Federal Register pro- 
posed new regulations which it believed 
necessary to apply the reasoning of the 
opinions of the Supreme Court in this 
field. These proposed regulations are 
now pending and will become effective in 
the near future. Under the proposed 
regulations the Social Security Act will 
be interpreted not as Congress wrote it, 
not as the existing Treasury regulations 
stated congressional intent, but as the 
Supreme Court says the law can be con- 
strued. 

House Joint Resolution 296 is designed 
to say that Congress, not the Court and 
not the Social Security Administration, 
should state our national policy as to 
social-security coverage. The resolution 
does not prevent Congress from making 
inquiry into how far its policy should go. 
Quite the contrary, the resolution ex- 
plicitly would continue in present force 
the Treasury regulations exactly as the 
Treasury wrote them, pending action by 
Congress on extending social-security 
coverage. The resolution simply reaf- 
firms congressional ‘intent that the term 
“employee” shall be construed under the 
usual common-law rules applicable in 
determining the employer-employee re- 
lationship. The term “employee” will 
not include a person who has the status 
of an independent contractor, construed 
under such rule. The resolution does not 
disturb benefit awards made any indi- 
vidual before January 1, 1948. 

That is all there is to it. The resolu- 
tion has no hidden purpose. It has no 
ulterior objective. The resolution sim- 
ply restates congressional intent and in- 
sures that Congress shall determine any 
changes of coverage when it writes leg- 
islation. The resolution simply says that 
when changes or extensions in social- 
security coverage are to be made, Con- 
gress will make them. 

If the resolution should not be adopted, 
the entire method of doing business un- 
der contract between thousands of en- 
terprises and tens of thousands of peo- 
ple who deal with them will be thrown 
into chaos. It affects situations where 
vendors part with title to their goods to 
customers who may work few hours or 
long hours in reselling these goods at 
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prices fixed by themselves, and where it 
is utterly impossible for the vendor to 
know the customers’ costs or what their 
profits are, and it is utterly impossible 
to effectuate a proper withholding. 

It affects a multitude of people who 
buy cattle or corn or cut wood, and who 
regulate their own income by their own 
efforts. It affects people whose enter- 
prise is that of marketing petroleum 
products or selling insurance, or engage 
in other widely differing fields of normal 
independent operations. The pending 
regulations are said to.apply to many 
such independent operations on the basis 
of economic dependency. The yardstick 
of economic dependence is uncertain and 
may result in employees who would make 
a concern qualify to do business within 
each State. They could make the con- 
cern liable for the torts of independent 
operators, for workmen’s compensation 
for wages and hours, and in many other 
ways. It is submitted that Congress 
should make inquiry into the extent of 
the disruption of the normal methods of 
doing business of thousands of concerns 
before the administrative agencies of 
our Government shall be permitted to 
make determination of coverage on any 
such basis as is contemplated by these 
proposed regulations. 

And that is what House Joint Resolu- 
tion 296 is about. 

Mr. Chairman, 


under unanimous 


consent, I ask to insert a brief in the 
law relating to the proposed amendments 
of Treasury Regulations 106, 107, 90, and 
91, with respect to employer-employee 


relationship: 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
pursuant to the Administrative Procedure 
Act approved June 11, 1946, published no- 
tice in the Federal Register of November 27, 
1947, of proposed regulations amending the 
above-captioned regulations relating respec- 
tively to the Federal Insurance Contritu- 
tions Act, the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act, title IX of the Social Security Act, afd 
title VIII of the Social Security Act. The 
stated purpose of the amendments is to cor~ 
form the several regulations “to the prin- 
ciples enunciated in United States v. Silk 
(1947), 67 S. Ct. 1463; * * * Bartels et 
al. v. Birmingham et al. (1947), 67 S. Ct. 
1547; * * * and related cases.” 


I 


In the Silk case the Supreme Court stated 
that the problem of differentiating between 
an employee and an independent contractor 
or between an agent and an independent 
contractor for purposes of applying social 
security legislation should follow the same 
rule that was applied by the Court in the 
case of Board v. Hearst Publications (320 
U.S. 111 (1944)), which had involved a simi- 
lar preblem in the administration and ap- 
plication of the National Labor Relations 
Act. In the Hearst case the Court had held 
that the National Labor Relations Board 
had correctly ruled that independent news 
vendors who purchased newspapers from the 
publisher and resold them to the public 
through people hired by the vendors were 
employees of the publisher. To reach this 
result the Court rejected traditional and 
long-standing concepts and tests for the de- 
termination of the status of a person as an 
employee or as an independent contractor in 
favor of a construction of the word “em- 
ployee” in the light of the mischief intended 
to be corrected and the end to be attained by 
the legislation in which the term appeared 
and which necessitated its construction. The 
application of a similar test for construction 
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of the term in social security legislation has 
similarly resulted in the rejection by the 
Court of traditional concepts and long-stand- 
ing tests in this latter field. 

The Court's approach to the problem as 
exemplified by the Hearst case received spe- 
cial congressional consideration recently in 
connection with the Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments to the National Labor Relations Act. 
The report of the House committee accom- 
panying the Taft-Hartley bill (H. Rept. No. 
245, 80th Cong., Ist sess., dated April 11, 
1947, accompanying H. R. 3020) contains the 
following statement (p. 18): 

“(D) An ‘employee,’ according to all stand- 
ard dictionaries, according to the law as the 
courts have stated it, and according to the 
understanding of almost everyone, with the 
exception of members of the National Labor 
Relations Board, means someone who works 
for another for hire. But in the case of 
National Labor Relations Board v. Hearst 
Publications, Inc. (322 U. 8. 111 (1944)), the 
Board expanded the definition of the term 
‘employee’ beyond anything that it ever had 
included before, and the Supreme Court, 
relying upon the theoretic ‘expertness’ of the 
Board, upheld the Board. In this case the 
Board held independent merchants who 
bought newspapers from the publisher and 
hired people to sell them to be ‘employees.’ 
The people the merchants hired to sell the 
papers were ‘employees’ of the merchants, 
but holding the merchants to be ‘employees’ 
of the publisher of the papers was most far 
reaching. It must be presumed that when 
Congress passed the Labor Act, it intended 
words it used to have the meanings that they 
had when Congress passed the act, not new 
meanings that, 9 years later, the Labor Board 
might think up. In the law, there always 
has been a difference, and a big difference, 
between ‘employees’ and ‘independent con- 
tractors.’ ‘Employees’ work for wages or 
salaries under direct supervision. ‘Inde- 


pendent contractors’ undertake to do a job 
for a price, decide how the work will be done, 
usually hire others to do the work, and de- 
pend for their income not upon wages, but 
upon the difference between what they pay 
for goods, materials, and labor and what they 
receive for the end result, that is, upon 


profits. It is inconceivable that Congress, 
when it passed the act, authorized the Board 
to give to every word in the act whatever 
meaning it wished. On the contrary, Con- 
gress intended then, and it intends now, that 
the Board gives to words not far-fetched 
meanings but ordinary meanings. To cor- 
rect what the Board has done, and what the 
Supreme Court, putting misplaced reliance 
upon the Board’s expertness, has approved, 
the bill excluded ‘independent contractors’ 
from the definition of ‘employee.’” 

The act as finally enacted followed the 
House bill in this respect. In the conference 
committee report dated June 3, 1947, the 
conference report stated: 

“(D) The House bill excluded from the 
definition of ‘employee’ individuals having 
the status of independent contractors. Al- 
though independent contractors can in no 
sense be considered to be employees, the 
Supreme Court in N. L. R. B. v. Hearst Pub- 
lications, Inc. ((1944), 322 U. S. 111), held 
that the ordinary tests of the law of agency 
could be ignored by the Board in determin- 
ing whether or not particular occupational 
groups were ‘employees’ within the meaning 
of the Labor Act. Consequently it refused 
to consider the question of whether certain 
categories of persons whom the Board had 
deemed to be ‘employees’ were not in fact 
and in law really independent contractors, 
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“(D) The conference agreement follows 
the House bill in the matter of persons hav- 
ing the status of independent contractors.” 

It is submitted that the foregoing ex- 
pressions of congressional interest, in the 
light of .the situation to which they were 
directed, are highly significant in relation 
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to the proposed amendments to Social 
Security regulations. The promulgation of 
the conference committee report preceded 
by a few days the decision in the Silk case. 
For that reason and for the further reason 
that Congress was addressing itself only to 
the National Labor Relations Act, neither 
the report of the House committee nor 
that of the conference committee com- 
mented upon the Silk case. Since the Taft- 
Hartley bill was not enacted into law until 
June 23, 1947, similarly the Supreme Court 
did not have the benefit of the congressional 
statements when it decided the Silk case 
on June 16, 1947. If it had it is hardly 
conceivable that it would have applied a 
Presumed congressional intention which 
Congress itself had expressly rejected. 

It is believed that the amendments pro- 
posed in respect of the social-security regu- 
lations have been promulgated without a 
proper consideration of the developments 
which have taken place since the decision of 
the Hearst case. The purpose of administra- 
tive regulations is, of course, to provide rules 
and regulations for the efficient administra- 
tion and enforcement of laws enacted by 
Congress in accordance with their intent and 
purpose. It is hardly conceivable that con- 
gressional intent as to the meaning of the 
term “employee” in the Social Security Act 
would differ from its intent as to its mean- 
ing in National Labor Relations Act. On the 
contrary the congressional attitude toward 
the approach adopted in the Hearst case un- 
doubtedly applies to the Silk case reasoning 
also. To adopt regulations which purport to 
embody a construction of a term different 
from the construction which Congress defi- 
nitely has indicated was intended is, it is sub- 
mitted, not only not required—it is unjusti- 
fied. It is believed that the Treasury De- 
partment would also avoid confusion and 
uncertainty in the administration of the So- 
cial Security Act if it were to abandon its 
proposed test for determining who is an 
employee. If the novel and uncertain test 
contained in the proposed amendments were 
to be adopted, the difficulties of its applica- 
tion would certainly result in greatly in- 
creased litigation, which in the light of the 
developments above outlined would in turn 
ultimately result in rejection of the test. It 
is submitted that the proposed amendments 
should be withdrawn. 
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Even aside from the fact that any at- 
tempted amendment on the basis of the Silk 
and related cases is, for the reasons already 
stated, ill-advised at this time, the regula- 
tions now proposed are open to the further 
criticism that they prescribe tests for de- 
termining who are employees, even more far 
reaching in scope than those recognized in 
the decisions on which the proposals purport 
to be based. Furthermore, the tests sug- 
gested are vague, illusory, and in some in- 
stances self-contradictory. 

Subsection (a) of the amendments in- 
cludes a statement that “In most Cases in 
which an individual renders services to a 
person, general understanding, and usage 
make clear the status of that individual 
either as an employee of such person or as 
an independent contractor.” With this 
statement there may be no quarrel. It is 
followed, however, by this sentence: 

“For example, in most cases, miners, bus 
drivers, manual laborers, and garage, hotel, 
and other service workers, as well as fac- 
tory, office, and store workers, whether 
skilled or unskilled, and whether the work 
is permanent or impermanent, are clearly 
employees of the persons for whom they 
render services, and such persons are clearly 
the employers.” 

This statement is subject to the criticism 
that it ignores two factors which the Su- 
preme Court said should enter into the de- 
termination, namely, the degree of skill and 
the degree of permanence of the relation- 
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ship. Under the quoted provision “service 
workers * * * whether skilled or un- 
skilled, and whether the work is perma- 
nent or impermanent * * *” are said 
to be clearly employees in most cases. This 
generalization would include highly skilled 
workers who are engaged to perform only a 
particular piece of work. These, it is sub- 
mitted, are in most cases clearly independ- 
ent contractors and not employees. As the 
degree of skill decreases it may become less 
clear that such individuals are independent 
contractors, but this is only because of the 
fact that in terms of total numbers there 
are probably fewer unskilled workers operat- 
ing for their own account than the number 
who are employed by others. However, the 
prevalence of totally unskilled laborers who 
hire themselves out by the job and who 
clearly are independent contractors would 
render unsafe any attempt to generalize even 
with respect to this. class. 

Subsection (a) also contains the following 
provision: 

“The typical independent contractor has 
a separate establishment distinct from the 
premises of the person for whom the services 
are performed; he performs services under 
an agreement to complete a specific job or 
piece of work for a total remuneration or 
price agreed on in advance; at times and 
places and under conditions fixed by him, he 
offers his services to a public or customers 
of his own selection rather than a ‘single 
person; neither he nor the person for whom 
the services are performed has the right to 
terminate the contract except for cause; he 
may delegate the performance of the serv- 
ices to helpers; he performs the services in 
or under his own name or a trade name 
rather than in or under that of the person 
for whom the services are performed; the 
performance of the services supports or 
affects his own good will rather than that 
of the person for whom the services are per- 
formed; and he has a going business which 
he may sell to another.” 

Again, the generalization is unwarranted 
either by general understanding and usage 
or by anything expressed in or to be implied 
from the opinions of the Supreme Court. 
On the contrary, many features of the defi- 
nition conflict with the various situations 
affecting the truckmen in the Silk and 
Greyvan cases, and the leaders of the name 
bands in the Bartels case, all of whom the 
Court held to be independent contractors. 
Thus, in Silk, the truckers could refuse to 
make deliveries without penalty and they 
could and did haul for others; in Greyvan 
they were under contract to haul exclusively 
for the taxpayer, their movements were 
made on orders from the company, and they 
could not offer their services to the public. 
Both classes of truckmen were held to be 
independent contractors. In Bartels the 
leaders of the name bands had no separate 
establishments, and because their names 
were one of the important features render- 
ing their services valuable they could not 
have delegated the performance of their par- 
ticular services to others. They, too, were 
held to be independent contractors. 

Other instances of typical independent 
contractor relationships in which many of 
the features enumerated in the regulation 
are absent readily suggest themselves. One 
rather clear example is afforded by the now 
common practice in large department stores 
under which various departments of the 
stores are operated by concessionaires under 
arrangements with the proprietors of the 
stores. Under such arrangements the con- 
cessionaires commonly have complete charge 
of the operation of their departments. In- 
ventories, personnel, advertisement and all 
other matters relating to the operation of 
the departments are directly under their con- 
trol. Obviously, such concessionaires are 
independent contractors and neither they nor 
their employees are employees of the stores. 
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However, some of the so-called typical fea- 
tures absent in such arrangements are a 
separate establishment, an agreement to per- 
form a specific piece of work for a price 
agreed on in advance, and the performance 
of services under the name of the conces- 
sionaire. In addition, the activities of the 
concessionaire support or affect the good 
will of the store rather than his own good 
will, and either he or the proprietors of the 
store may or may not have the right to 
terminate the arrangement without cause. 

Perhaps the chief objection to the para- 
graph quoted above is in the use of the word 
“typical.” It is obvious that the factors 
listed in the definition are such that in any 
case where they exist in combination. there 
would be no room for any possible doubt 
that the worker in question is an independ- 
ent contractor. If this is all that is in- 
tended the statement should be revised to 
express the intent clearly and to eliminate 
the thought that the absence of one or more 
of the factors by itself will preclude the case 
from qualifying as a typical independent 
contractor situation. 

Subsection (b) contains an enumeration 
of the varicus factors which the Supreme 
Court said were important and should enter 
into the determination of status. These 
are: 

1. Degree of control over the individual. 

2. Permanency of relation. 

8. Integration of the individual’s work in 
the business to which he renders service. 

4. Skill required of the individual. 

5. Investment by the individual in facili- 
ties or work. 

6. Opportunities of the individual for profit 
or loss. 

The integration factor is explained in para- 
graph (3) of subsection (d). Integration is 


said to exist if services are “merged into and 
performed in the course of” the business of 
another, the scope and functions of which 


must also be determined. The manner of 
ascertaining the scope and functions of a 
business is not explained, nor is any test 
suggested for determining when services are 
merged into a business. Instead, this para- 
graph continues and concludes with an enu- 
meration of circumstances which may estab- 
lish integration. The first of these is that 
the services are essential to the operation of 
the business of the person for whom they are 
rendered. This conveys little, if any, mean- 
ing since presumably services, whether to be 
performed by employees or by independent 
contractors, would not be contracted and 
paid for if they were not essential to opera- 
tion of the proprietor’s business. The sec- 
ond is that the services, though not essential 
to the business of the person for whom 
rendered, are performed in the course of such 
business. What is meant by this is not ap- 
parent. The rest of the circumstances listed 
are in large measure the same as those enu- 
merated in subsection (d) (1) as tending to 
establish the existence of power of control. 
From this it would appear to follow that if 
the control factor exists the integration fac- 
tor also exists and vice versa. 

Subsection (c) entitled “Significance of 
factors” points out that no single factor is 
controlling; that all are to be weighed for 
their composite effect and that it is the total 
situation in the case that governs in the de- 
termination, This statement is in accord- 
ance with the Supreme Court’s opinions. 
Subsection (c) concludes, however, with the 
following paragraph: 

“One fact or element may establish or 
tend to establish the existence of more than 
one factor, and may even have an inde- 
pendent value of its own as tending to estab- 
lish either the employer-employee relation- 
ship or the independent contracfor rela- 
tionship. For example, the fact that the 
person for whom services are performed has 
the right or power without cause or on short 
notice to terminate the relationship with 
the individual performing the services, is 
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relevant not only to control as a factor but 
also permanency as a factor. Generally, the 
right or power to terminate the relationship 
without cause or on short notice also points 
directly to the existence of the employer- 
employee relationship.” 

This paragraph appears to conflict both 
with the previous statements in the same 
subsection already mentioned and with the 
Court's direction that no one factor is con- 
trolling, all should be considered and the 
determination made on the basis of the total 
situation. It is submitted that the right to 
terminate without cause or on short notice 
is relevant as to permanency but is irrele- 
vant as to control. The concluding sentence 
in the statement last quoted is entirely un- 
warranted. Control is one factor; perma- 
nency of the relation is another. Not only 
are they independent of each other, and en- 
titled each to separate consideration, but 
the separate existence of either of them or 
of any other single factor cannot constitute 
the total situation which the Court said shall 
be determinative. Some of the most obvious 
independent contractor relationships, espe- 
cially in cases of performance of professional 
services, are subject to the right and power 
of the person for whom they are performed 
to terminate the relationship at any time. 
In most of them the relationships in fact 
continue for long indefinite periods. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be said that such relation- 
ships are generally those of employer and 
employee. On the contrary they are almost 
universally independent contractor cases. 

The last paragraph of subsection (d) (1) 
relating to the control factor expresses the 
same thought as the above-quoted paragraph 
in subsection (c) and is accordingly subject 
to the same criticism. 

Subsection (d) (2) deals with the perma- 
nency factor. In Silk and Bartels the Court 
recognized that a permanent relationship is 
a factor tending to establish the employer- 
employee status. The regulation, however, 
contains a description of permanency which 
is apparently intended to cover situations 
comparable to that of the unloaders in the 
Silk case. It is submitted that the Court 
did not intend to characterize situations in- 
volving such floaters as constituting perma- 
nent relationship. The conclusion that the 
unloaders were employees did not carry with 
it a determination that the permanency 
factor existed. They were held to be em- 
ployees because of the predominance of the 
other factors indicating that status, despite 
the absence of a permanent relationship, and 
the regulation errs:in attempting to describe 
comparable situations as involving perma- 
nent relationships. Just as an employee 
status may exist in cases of impermanent 
relationships, so may an independent-con- 
tractor status exist where the relationships 
are continuous and of long duration. 

Subsection (d) (4) relates to the skill 
factor. It begins with statements to the 
effect that the performance of services re- 
quiring a high degree of skill tends to estab- 
lish an independent-contractor relationship, 
whereas the performance of services requir- 
ing little or no skill tends to establish an 
employer-employee relationship. Such a 
thought is apparently what the Supreme 
Court had in mind in mentioning this factor. 
The remainder of subsection (d) (4) is as 
follows: 

“However, a requirement of little or no skill 
in the performance of the services is usually 
more indicative than is a requirement of a 
greater amount of skill in determining which 
relationship exists between the person for 
whom the services are performed and the 
individual performing them; that is, usually 
the absence of skill points more clearly 
toward an employer-employee relationship 
than the presence of skill points toward an 
independent relationship.” 

It is submitted that the quoted provision 
is entirely without justification. No ex- 
planation is offered why “the absence of skill 
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points more clearly toward an employer-em- 
ployee relationship than the presence of skill 
points toward an independent contractor re- 
lationship.” It is believed that no rational 
explanation can be made. It may be that 
in terms of total numbers of workers in the 
Nation there are proportionately fewer un- 
skilled laborers who are independent con- 
tractors than there are highly skilled work- 
ers occupying that status. To assume some 
figures for purposes of illustration it is con- 
ceivable that out of every 100 unskilled 
workers 99 are employees of others and only 
1 is self-employed, whereas out of every 100 
highly skilled workers perhaps only 10 or 20 
are independent contractors and as many as 
80 or 90 are employed by others. Such sta- 
tistics, assuming their accuracy, only reflect a 
condition or factual situation which exists. 
They illustrate a result, not a cause. They 
would justify no more than the conclusion 
that as between a totally unskilled laborer 
and a highly skilled worker there is a great- 
er probability under the law of averages that 
the former is an employee than there is that 
the latter is an independent contractor, but 
they furnish no premise whatever for the 
conclusion stated in the regulation. Again, 
the skill factor is only one of several en- 
tering into the determination of status. If 
the percentage of highly skilled workers who 
are employees is greater than the percentage 
of unskilled laborers who are independent 
contractors that is because material factors, 
other than the skill factor, predominate one 
way or the other and not because the absence 
of skill has more probative force than does 
its presence. 

The discussion of the investment in fa- 
cilities factor in subsection (d) (5) contains 
the statement that: 

“* © * if the individual performing the 
services purchases a piece of equipment on 
a time basis either from the person for whom 
the services are performed or through the 
use of the credit of such person, and if the 
value of the individual's equity in the equip- 
ment is never substantial, the investment 
factor will have little or no significance as 
pointing to an independent contractor rela- 
tionship, Likewise, the ownership by the 
individual of facilities which are inadequate 
to perform services of the nature involved 
independently of the facilities of another will 
have little or no significance in pointing to- 
ward an independent contractor relation- 
ship.” 

The above provision injects an element in 
this factor which is unwarranted under the 
Court’s opinions. The fact that the purchase 
of equipment may be financed by the person 
for whom the services are performed does not 
derogate from the fact that there is still an 
investment by the purchaser. This invest- 
ment should not become of little or no sig- 
nificance merely because the value of the 
purchaser’s equity may never become sub- 
stantial. Whether or not it does will de- 
pend largely upon the degree of financial 
success attained by his enterprise. Certainly 
the right to establish one’s own business is 
not limited to those with means of their 
own sufficient to finance their undertakings, 
and in many small businesses outside financ- 
ing at least initially furnishes the sole source 
of capital. They are nevertheless independ- 
ent enterprises and they remain such whether 
or not they prosper and regardless of the 
sources from which- necessary capital is bor- 
rowed. 

One situation in which the facilities of 
independent contractors are commonly 
financed by the persons for whom they per- 
form services is that existing with respect to 
lumber operations in the southern portions 
of the country. The owners of the timber- 
lands commonly contract with others to cut 
timber on a cordage or board-foot basis. The 
timber owners frequently purchase the trucks 
and saws necessary for the operations and 
resell them to the cutters under contracts of 
conditional sale. Such arrangements have 
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been in existence long prior to the enact- 
ment of social-security legislation. The tim- 
ber owners not only do not know the amount 
or basis of compensation paid by the cutters 
to persons engaged by them to do the actual 
work, but they do not even know and have 
no way of knowing who the workmen are. 
The persons contracting with the owners of 
the timber under such situations have always 
been regarded as the proprietors of independ- 
ent enterprises and under general under- 
standing and usage, which the proposed 
amendments recognize, they have been prop- 
erly so regarded. It is submitted that this is 
not any less so merely because their equity 
in the equipment which they use may not 
become substantial. 

The fact that facilities of others must be 
employed to perform the services in ques- 
tion also should not be of little or no sig- 
nificance in pointing toward an independent 
contractor relationship unless the facilities 
are owned by the person for whom the serv- 
ices are performed. The latter is not con- 
cerned with whether those with whom he 
does business own, rent, or borrow their 
equipment. The point is that facilities other 
than his are necessary for the work which is 
done for him, and if they are furnished and 
used by others than his own employees the 
fact that the persons so using them may not 
themselves own them does not detract from 
the independent contractor. relationship. 

There are even instances where the per- 
sons performing the services employ only 
facilitiés owned by those for whom the serv- 
ices are performed and yet clearly qualify 
as independent contractors. An instance of 
such situations may be found in the case 
of pilots engaged by the owners of ocean- 
going vessels to bring the ships into and out 
of port. The only facilities employed by 
such pilots for the performance of their serv- 
ices are the vessels themselves. Although the 
vessels remain the property of the owners 
at all times, it is recognized that the pilot 
from the moment he undertakes his duties 
until he completes them is in complete con- 
trol. 

Subsection (d) (6) dealing with the op- 
portunities for profit or loss contains the 
statement that “profit or loss” generally im- 
plies the use of capital by the individual in 
a going business of his own. This statement 
entirely ignores the fact that personal-service 
businesses are no less independent enter- 
prises than are those in which capital is a 
material income-producting factor. 

This subsection also provides that: 

“Opportunity for profit or loss may in par- 
ticular cases be established, in varying de- 
grees, by one or more of a variety of circum- 
stances, such as the fact that the individual 
has continuing and recurring liabilities or 
obligations with risk of loss and opportunity 

. for profit, depending upon the relation of 
receipts to expenditures and charges; the fact 
that the individual performing the services 
is assisted by helpers whom he is obligated 
to pay; the fact that the individual performs 
services under an agreement to complete a 
specific job or piece of work for a total re- 
muneration or price agreed on in advance; 
and the fact that the services of the indi- 
vidual support or affect good will as an asset 
of his own rather than the separate good 
will of the person for whom the services are 
performed.” 

Many of the circumstances enumerated in 
this provision are the same as are listed in 
subsection (d) (3) as tending to establish 
the integration factor and the same as most 
of those enumerated in subsection (a) as 
characteristics of the typical independent 
contractor. This confusion of factors is sub- 
ject to the same criticism which has been 
made with respect to other provisions of the 
amendments, namely, that the factors men- 
tioned by the court are separate factors, in- 
dependent of each other and entitled each to 
separate determination and consideration. 
In combination they comprise the total sit- 
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uation but one does not establish another 
and none of them alone can establish the 
ultimate question of status. 

Mention should also be made of some of 
the specific provisions of subsection (e) en- 
titled “Miscellaneous Provisions.” For ex- 
ample, the fact that an individual perform- 
ing services assisted by others of his own 
choosing whom he compensates and super- 
vises is, it is submitted, a rather strong in- 
dication that he is an independent contractor 
and is not merely “in a doubtful case * * * 
some indication * * * of the existence 
of such relationship” as it is characterized in 
the amendments. 

The last sentence in the second paragraph 
of this subsection states in effect that if an 
employee hires, supervises, or pays others to 
assist him in performing his services, his 
employer expressly or impliedly consenting 
to such arrangements, then the persons s0 
hired are also employees of that employer. 
This statement cannot be accepted as a rule 
of universal application. In most instances, 
of course, an employee engaging assistants 
has authority to do so for the account of his 
employer and in all such cases those assist- 
ants are also employees of that employer. 
However, there is no reason in law or in fact 
why the employer cannot limit his consent to 
the hiring of assistants solely for the per- 
sonal account of his employee and in the 
absence of such an arrangement being made 
solely for the purpose of shifting tax liabil- 
ity there is no reason why it should not be 
effective. The status of such assistants as 
between themselves and the employer of the 
person who engages them is to be deter- 
mined in the light of the circumstances af- 
fecting the relationship between them, 
Again, all of such circumstances require con- 
sideration and there can be no absolute rule 
for determining the question of status. 

As has been previously pointed out, the 
function of administrative regulations should 
be to provide rules which will serve to aid 
the efficient administration and enforce- 
ment of laws enacted by Congress in ac- 
cordance with their intent and purpose. 
Employment-tax regulations should furnish, 
insofar as possible, reasonable and under- 
standable guides for the employing public 
so that the status of a particular relation- 
ship can be determined in most instances 
without undue uncertainty. Under the ex- 
isting regulations it is possible for employers 
to determine with some reasonable degree 
of certainty where they stand in most sit- 
uations. The amendments propose now to 
discard the valuable experience of the 11- 
year period during which we have had social 
security legislation. They are so vague, il- 
lusory, and self-contradictory that they will 
serve to create vast areas of doubt and con- 
fusion in the place of existing certainty. 
Thousands of employers who have no doubt 
as to their status at this time will now have 
no reasonable idea where they stand under 
the proposed amendments. 


ur 


The proposed amendments are open to 
criticism on the further ground that they 
attempt to prescribe rules of evidence and 
purport to state the findings which should 
follow where certain facts appear. This is 
scarcely the function of administrative of- 
ficers charged with the duty of enforcing 
the statute. Rather it is the function of the 
courts and it is at least doubtful whether an 
attempt to thus foreclose the judicial branch 
of the Government by administrative regula- 
tions is valid or would be successful, 

It has long been settled that a statute au- 
thorizing administrative regulations is not 
@ delegation of legislative power. U. S. v. 
Grimaud (220 U. 8. 606). Thus the au- 
thority to make regulations does not carry 
with it any power to declare that enumer- 
ated bits of evidence shall establish certain 
facts, even assuming the legislative power 
to do so. It has been repeatedly held that 


Treasury regulations cannot prescribe rules 
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of evidence for judicial proceedings. Second 
National Bank of Philadelphia v. Commis- 
sioner (38 BTA 750, 755); Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company of Baltimore, Executor v. 
Commisisoner (35 BTA 259, 264, 95 F (2d) 
806 (CCA 4)); Commisisoner vy. S. F. Shat- 
tuck (97 F. (2d) 790 (CCA 7)). 

Of course, the Commissioner may instruct 
his field force to give certain weight to cer- 
tain evidence, but such instructions have no 
place in formal Treasury regulations. The 
reason is obvious. Appropriate Treasury 
regulations are given weight by the courts, 
but this practice is properly confined to 
regulations which merely state administra- 
tive procedures, exercise statutory discre- 
tion conferred upon the administrative of- 
ficers by Congress, or state the administrative 
interpretation of the formal text of the stat- 
ute. Congress attempted no definition of 
the term employee. Neither did it specifically 
delegate to the administrative officers the 
authority to supply an unorthodox defini- 
tion. The Commissioner might well follow 
the example of Congress, as did the Supreme 
Court in a recent tax case—Bazley v. Com- 
missioner (67 8. Ct. 1489). There the Court 
said: 

“Congress has not attempted a definition of 
what is recapitalization and we shall fol- 
low its example. The search for relevant 
meaning is often satisfied not by a futile 
attempt at abstract definition but by prick- 
ing a line through concrete applications. 
Meaning frequently is built up by assured 
recognition of what does not come within a 
concept the content of which is in contro- 
versy.” 

In these circumstances the Commissioner 
should limit the regulations to the class of 
material which the courts recognize as a 
proper exercise of the rule-making power and 
not attempt to influence the courts by load- 
ing the regulations with other material which 
the courts should disregard. The inclusion 
of such extraneous matter can only serve to 
confuse and will at times result in a failure 
to distinguish between those portions of the 
regulations which are entitled to respect and 
those portions which should be disregarded 
as attempts to formulate rules of evidence. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the 
Treasury Department, contrary to its ap- 
parent belief, is under no compulsion as the 
result of the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court to modify its existing regulations. 
Indeed, the Supreme Court in reaching its 
decisions in the recent cases before it cited 
the long-standing social-security regulations 
with approval in support of its decisions, 

In no way did the Court express disap- 
proval of those regulations or indicate that 
it believed them to require modification. In 
view of the respect which the Court has on 
numerous occasions shown to long-standing 
regulations of administrative agencies of the 
Government it would hardly have invalidated 
the existing regulations without making it 
plain that it was so doing. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, the question of whether or not 
social security should be extended or ex- 
panded is not before us this afternoon 
as we consider this resolution. I per- 
sonally believe it should be expanded, 
and I believe that in due time the House 
Committee on Ways and Means will 
bring legislation to us bringing untold 
thousands of additional citizens under 
the Social Security Act. A great deal has 
been said here this afternoon about the 
well-known Fuller brush salesmen and 
insurance agents. It so happens that the 
home office and the main factory «f the 
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Fuller Brush Co. is in the congressional 
district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. I cannot understand for the life 
of me how anybody can contend that 
under their contracts Fuller brush sales- 
men are employees of the Fuller Brush 
Co. They simply buy their brushes at 
the wholesale price and sell them for as 
near the retail price as they can. How 
can the Fuller Brush Co. withhold for 
social security from the earnings of the 
Fuller brush salesmen? The company 
holds no money of theirs. They ship 
them the brushes. They bill them for 
the brushes. Within 30 days they are 
paid for the brushes. Nobody at the 
Fuller Brush Co. knows whether a par- 
ticular brush was sold for 75 cents or 
$1.50. Nobody at the Fuller Brush Co, 
knows what the earnings of any particu- 
lar salesman is in any part of the United 
States. 

As to insurance agents, if you will 
pardon a personal reference, except for 
the time I have been in the Congress I 
have earned my livelihood by selling in- 
surance. I have many friends in the 
insurance business. I have yet to meet 
an insurance agent who has expressed 
any desire to me of being brought under 
social security, because that is one group 
in our country who, under the terms of 
their contracts, certainly do not need the 
protection of social security. If I may 
use my own case as an illustration, at 
the present time I am licensed by 14 dif- 
ferent companies with home offices in 9 
different States. Who is going to with- 
hold for social-security purposes?’ Or if 
things go a little further and they re- 
quire withholding for tax purposes, who 
is going to do the withholding? Iam not 
an employee of any of those companies. 
With some of the companies I have a 
contract. With other companies I have 
no contract, but I am licensed by their 
authority and approval by the State of 
Connecticut. I am empowered under 
that license to bind that company for 
millions of dollars, to issue policies and 
to collect premiums, but I am certainly 
not their employee. They have no con- 
trol over my time. I do not know, as a 
practical matter, how any of those com- 
panies would know what to withhold. 
Am I to start out in the morning with 
my little notebook and say, “For the first 
hour I will be an employee of the Phila- 
delphia National Fire Insurance Co.”? 
I make that one call. Now I say, “I guess 
I will work for the Travelers for half an 
hour.” But my prospect crosses me up, 
and instead of wanting fire insurance 
he wants a life-insurance policy, so I 
have to get my notebook and become an 
employee of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Co. Asa practical matter, it simply will 
not work. When a life-insurance agent 
reaches retirement age, his renewals go 
on, in most cases as long as he lives; in 
many cases to his widow. So he certainly 
could not draw benefits under that par- 
ticular section of the act. 

When is an insurance salesman unem- 
ployed? Never, as long as he is an in- 
surance agent, because he can go out and 
work any time he wants to, day or night, 
Sundays or holidays, or holy days, if he 
wants to. So he would be contributing 
to that fund with never any likelihood 
or opportunity of collecting from it. I 
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do not think any fair-minded citizen can 
contend at this late date that it was ever 
the intention of Congress when this law 
was enacted that men engaged in these 
types of occupation, who, for all practi- 
cal purposes, are independent business- 
men, were ever intended to come under 
social security. So I contend that the 
title of this resolution is correct. It is to 
maintain the status quo, as Congress 
wrote the law, and as Congress intended 
it should be interpreted. 

I hope the resolution is overwhelm- 
ingly agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
MILLER] has expired. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas 
{Mr. Mitts] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, in study- 
ing House Joint Resolution 296, which 
would maintain the status quo of the 
exjsting Treasury regulations on social- 
security coverage, I examined into three 
major questions. The first was what the 
proposed regulations would do; the sec- 
ond was whether regulations such as are 
proposed are required under the Supreme 
Court decisions, and the third was 
whether House Joint Resolution 296 is 
justified. 

I found that the proposed regulations 
are expected to reverse the status under 
the present regulations and rulings of 
between a half and three-quarters of a 
million individuals presently recognized 
as self-employed. This fact is disclosed 
by the letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, printed on page 13 of our com- 
mittee report on the pending legislation. 

I also found from studying the pro- 
posed regulations that no one could even 
hazard an intelligent guess as to what 
different types of independent contrac- 
tors, brokers, and dealers would be con- 
sidered employees. For, as stated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, social-security 
coverage under the proposed regulations 
would be determined on the principles of 
economic reality instead of on the com- 
mon-law principles reflected by the exist- 
ing regulations. The Secretary refers to 
relative economic positions of parties to 
an arrangement. This emphasizes the 
uncertainty of the proposed test. I be- 
lieve we can all agree on the relative eco- 
nomic positions of an automobile manu- 
facturer and its dealers. However, I do 
not believe that many of us would con- 
clude that these dealers are employees 
of the manufacturer because of their rel- 
ative economic positions. The proposed 
regulations are so broad that no one can 
forecast just how the proposed economic 
reality test would be applied by the per- 
sons making administrative rulings. 
The concept is a new one, and there are 
no precedents. 

The Treasury obviously must have de- 
termined already the more important 
types of arrangements which will be 
affected by the proposed regulations or 
it would have no basis for its estimate 
as to the number who will be affected. 
Nevertheless, the regulations themselves 
are so drawn that no one outside the 
Treasury can ascertain whether particu- 
lar situations will be considered employ- 
ment under the proposed yardstick of 
economic reality. 
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Before describing the important results 
which flow from retroactive features of 
the proposed regulations, I should like 
to point out why retroactivity is an in- 
escapable feature whenever an attempt 
is made to extend social-security cover- 
age by regulations instead of by amend- 
ment to the law. In case Congress de- 
cides to extend coverage, as it has in 
the past, for several important reasons 
it extends coverage prospectively, not 
retroactively. It changes the law so that 
certain employment will be covered after 
a certain date—so that wages from the 
newly covered employment will thereafter 
be subjected to the social-security tax, 
and will be counted for benefit purposes. 

In contrast, the courts and adminis- 
trative agencies can do no more than 
interpret the provisions Congress has 
written. They cannot go further than 
to state what Congress intended when 
it wrote and enacted the statute. As 
nothing has ever been enacted by the 
Congress changing the original definition 
of employee, any change in the regula- 
tions as to the employment relation is, 
therefore, necessarily retroactive to the 
beginning of the act. This is true of 
the proposed Treasury regulations. It 
must also be true of the identical new 
regulations which the Federal Security 
Agency will promulgate if the proposed 
Treasury regulations become effective. 
While Treasury proposes to exercise its 
authority to excuse social-security tax 
payments for past coverage as extended 
by the proposed regulations, Federal Se- 
curity has no authority to exclude this 
past coveragé for benefit purposes. These 
limitations on possible scope of action 
would result in an enormous amount of 
past wages being retroactively credited 
for benefit purposes, but no contributions 
payable. 

After reading the provisions of the 
proposed regulations relieving employers 
from past taxes, I was struck by the fact 
that many taxpayers who had properly 
paid the employers’ tax under existing 
regulations would be in a position to re- 
cover their payments if the proposed 
regulations are enacted, but that the 
person who would be substituted as em- 
ployer under the proposed regulations 
would not be required to pay these back 
taxes. Recovery by the person who was 
ruled to be the employer under present 
regulations would be based on the fact 
that the proposed new regulations are 
made retroactive for coverage purposes, 
But the person held to be employer under 
the proposed regulations, by virtue of 
express provisions thereof, would be re- 
lieved from these taxes for past em- 
ployment. Mention was made by the 

ecretary of the Treasury in his letter 
of selling agents, brokers, bulk oil opera- 
tors, store managers, and motion-picture 
theater managers. It is easy to see that 
if such persons, who have been ruled to be 
the employers and who have paid the 
employers’ tax on a large number of em- 
ployees under existing regulations, are 
now held to be employees and accord- 
ingly entitled to recover these payments, 
there will be very large tax recoveries, 
but no offsetting amounts paid by those 
who would be substituted as the em- 
ployers under the proposed regulations, 
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You will recall the recent Supreme 
Court case which held that an amuse-" 
ment company contracting for a name 
band was not the employer, as the “Pe- 
trillo” provision of the contract was a 
sham, and that the band leader was the 
employer. The amusement company 
can now recover its tax payments. The 
orchestra leaders must pay these back 
taxes. But under the proposed regu- 
lations, the orchestra leaders will be 
excused from paying them. The Gov- 
ernment will be left holding the bag. 
This same result will follow in the case 
of the company and the truck operators 
in the Silk case and in the Greyvan case. 
The Treasury letter did not point out 
these results of the proposed regula- 
tions. The Treasury did not point out 
that if bulk station operators who have 
been held to be employers and subject 
to the tax are now held to be employees, 
they will receive not only free social- 
security coverage, but also a windfall 
social-security tax rebate. 

Can anyone opposing House Joint Res- 
olution 296 justify the tremendous total 
of free wage credit which would be pro- 
vided for benefit purposes if it is de- 
feated? The Treasury’s letter estimates 
that wage credits under the proposed ex- 
tended coverage amounts to a billion and 
a quarter dollars per year. Thus the 
total of retroactive credits will run to 
many billions. This free retroactive 
wage credit is important because it 
means that large amounts of free bene- 
fits will be paid based on the credits. 
How much these benefits will be was not 
estimated by the Treasury or the Federal 
Security Agency, but the total will obvi- 
ously be a very large sum. 

It is of deep concern to everyone who 
believes in the principles of the contrib- 
utory system of old-age and survivors 
insurance that its basic principles be 
preserved. If we violate its basic prin- 
ciple by paying benefits for which no 
contributions have been required or paid, 
I am uncertain as to whether the con- 
tributory system can long endure. But 
that is exactly what will happen if the 
proposed Treasury regulations are put 
into effect. If we permit the proposed 
regulations to become effective we shall 
be giving billions of free wage credits to 
a fortunate half to three-quarters of a 
million individuals. If we thus give this 
fortunate group millions of dollars of 
free benefits at the expense of contribu- 
tors, on what basis shall we resist the 
desire of other noncontributors to re- 
ceive benefits out of the trust fund? 

As I know that there will be ample dis- 
cussion of the practical difficulties of the 
proposed regulations, their disturbing 
effect on large areas of business, and the 
unbridled administrative discretion in 
making coverage decisions which would 
result from the proposed regulations, I 
should like to pass on to the next major 
question—whether the proposed regula- 
tions are required under recent Supreme 
Court decisions. 

I believe that reasonable men can come 
to different conclusions as to the effect 
of the Supreme Court decisions referred 
to in the proposed regulations—the 
Bartels case and the Silk and Greyvan 
cases. The conclusion one reaches de- 
pends upon whether he stresses certain 
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language of the Court or of the Court’s 
disposition of the actual issue before it. 

In the Silk and Greyvan cases the 
Court said: 

Probably it is quite impossible to extract 
from the statute a rule of thumb to define 
the limits of the employer-employee relation- 
ship. The Social Security Agency and the 
courts will find that degrees of control, op- 
portunities for profit or loss, investment in 
facilities, permanency of relation, and skill 
required in the claimed independent opera- 
tion are important for decision. No one is 
controlling nor is the list complete. 


It is quite apparent that the proposed 
regulations are based on this statement 
of the Court. 

But in the Silk and Greyvan cases the 
actual issues before the Court were: First, 
whether certain coal shovelers were em- 
ployees of Silk; second, whether certain 
coal truckers were employees of Silk, and, 
third, whether certain van operators were 
employees of Greyvan. In each of these 
situations the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue had found that the persons con- 
cerned were employees under the existing 
regulations because of the direction and 
control vested in Silk and Greyvan over 
their activities. 

In the case of the coal shovelers, who 
unloaded coal at so much per car on 
Silk’s premises, the Court stated: 

Silk was in a position to exercise all nec- 
essary supervision over their simple tasks. 
Unloaders have often been held to be em- 
ployees in tort cases. 


This would have afforded ample basis 
for the actual holding, which sustained 
the Commissioner’s ruling, as it brings 
them within the purview of existing reg- 
ulations. The existing regulations cer- 
tainly need no amendment to cover this 
type of situation as it is already covered. 

In the case of the truck and van opera- 
tors, likewise, there was very substantial 
direction and control. As stated in the 
majority opinion of the Court: 

There are cases, too, where driver-owners 
of truck or wagons have been held employees 


in accident suits at tort or under workmen’s 
compensation laws. 


The Court said of the employer-em- 
ployee relationship in the Greyvan situa- 
tion that— 

While many factors in this case indicate 
such control as to give rise to that relation- 
ship we think the most vital one is missing 
because of the complete control of the truck- 
men as to how many, if any, and what helpers 
they make use of in their operations. 


The Supreme Court added certain ad- 
ditional reasons for holding the truck and 
van operators independent contractors 
despite direction and control, saying: 

We agree with the decisions below in Silk 
and Greyvan that where the arrangements 
leave the driver-owners so much responsi- 
bility for investment and management as 
here, they must be held to be independent 
contractors * * * they own their own 
trucks, they hire their own helpers. 


In the Bartels case the Court held that, 
as the contract forced on the amusement 
operators by the musicians’ union was a 
sham, Internal Revenue did not have the 
election of relieving the orchestra lead- 
ers of tax liability and imposing it on the 
operators. The fact that the Court re- 
ferred to the Silk case in its opinion and 
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repeated some of its dicta, of course, does 
not change what the Court actually held. 

Thus the actual holdings in the Silk, 
Greyvan, and Bartels cases released from 
social-security coverage three of the four 
situations originally held covered under 
existing regulations. The question is 
whether the dicta in these cases require 
revised regulations extending coverage to 
a half millon or more persons previously 
held to be independent contractors. 

It would seem to be at least a debatable 
question as to whether these decisions 
justify, let alone require, the sweeping 
changes of the proposed regulations. I 
do not say that there is no reasonable 
basis for scrapping the existing regula- 
tions and substituting the proposed new 
yardsticks for determining the employer- 
employee relationship. I do feel, how- 
ever, that as the proposed yardsticks were 
announced in cases where direction and 
control was ample to sustain coverage, 
and were used as a basis of excluding 
from coverage persons who might have 
been otherwise covered, there is no clear 
and compelling mandate to apply the 
yardstick to situations where there is 
little or no actual or potential control. It 
would seem to be a reasonable precaution 
to wait until the court had considered 
one of these cases before proposing regu- 
lations which may be construed to re- 
lieve a large number of independent con- 
tractors of their obligations as employers 
and provide them with free past social- 
security coverage, and with windfall tax 
rebates at the expense of the Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund. 
The court did not have this type of 
situation before it in disposing of the 
Silk, Greyvan, and Bartels cases. 

Regardless of how we may feel about 
the Court decisions and the proposed 
regulations, I believe we can agree on two 
or three fundamental considerations. 

First, that it is perfectly clear from 
the legislative history of the Social Se- 
curity Act, set forth at length in the 
report of House Joint Resolution 296, 
that Congress has never intended to base 
coverage on the economic reality test 
set out in the proposed regulations. 

Second, that when coverage is ex- 
tended it should not be on the basis of 
free retroactive coverage, for this is in- 
equitable to those whose contributions 
have built up the fund, and incompatible 
with the American principle of special 
favors toward none. 

Third, that when coverage is extended, 
there will be no provision giving retro- 
active tax rebates to band leaders and 
others who are employers under the tests 
laid down by the present regulations. 

Fourth, that when coverage is changed 
it should be changed after careful con- 
sideration by the Congress itself, and not 
by action of any other division of the 
Government. 

To me, at least, these are compelling 
reasons to vote for House Joint Resolu- 
tion 296, which expresses the original 
and continuing intent of the Congress 
that the employer-employee relation- 
ship shall be determined under the com- 
mon-law rules and. precedents, and 
which will insure against departure 
from the present long-established regu- 
lations and rulings thereunder until the 
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Congress considers and acts on changes 
in social-security coverage. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Lyncu]. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
we have not a more sincere or earnest 
Member of the House than the gentle- 
man from California who has proposed 
this resolution. I believe that he has but 
one thing in mind, and that is to clarify 
the definition of master and servant, as 
used in our social-security laws. I do 
not believe that he has in mind to with- 
draw from coverage any substantial 
amount of those employees who are pres- 
ently covered, either by reason of the 
plain terms of the law itself or under the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court. 
I feel, however, that our distinguished 
colleague has done just the reverse of 
what he intended to do. Under this reso- 
lution, in my opinion, he does not clarify 
the definition of master and servant, but 
makes it so vague and uncertain as to 
insure further litigation. On the other 
hand, he does by his resolution do exactly 
what I am sure he does not want to do; 
and that is to take out from under cov- 
erage somewhere between a half and 
three-quarters of a million people. 

This definition of “employee” and 
“employer,” which he says is to be found 
under the usual common-law rule, re- 
quires an examination of the court deci- 
sions in the several States. Instead of 
referring to the “usual common-law 
rule,” if he wants to give a definition 
that is clear and convincing, why does 
he not give a precise definition of what 
constitutes the master-and-servant re- 
lationship? The usual common-law rule 
in New York State as to master and ser- 
vant may be entirely different from the 
usual common-law rule, if they have a 
common-law rule, in the State of Louisi- 
ana, or any other State in the Union. 
So I am in accord with what the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has said; name- 
ly, that instead of making this law more 
clear and concise, it just opens the door 
to future litigation. 

I listened to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut with respect to the insurance 
cases that he mentioned. I believe the 
answer to this proposition of his is to 
do what I think the Ways and Means 
Committee will eventually do, and that 
is to recommend to this House further 
and more extensive coverage of persons, 
so that those who are certainly employed, 
those who are what might be called on 
the border line of employment, and the 
self-employed will all be covered under 
social security. When that is done, we 
shall not be faced with these litigious 
questions that are now before us. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I cer- 
tainly would agree to that. There are 
groups in the insurance industry that I 
think should be covered; but I think it 
should be done by the committee and 
after giving the insurance companies a 
chance to change and revise their exist- 
ing contracts, which I think would take 
months, rather than to do it by an order 
which came out unexpectedly and with- 
out warning. 


Mr. 
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Mr. LYNCH. Iam glad the gentleman 
agrees with me in that respect, but this 
order has not come without warning, and 
this order follows the decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Stmpson] asked whether the Treas- 
ury Department was not lax in not know- 
ing what the decision was and in not col- 
lecting these taxes beforehand. I think 
it is common knowledge that on almost 
every piece of important legislation hav- 
ing to do with social welfare there has 
never been a final and ultimate decision 
until we got to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. LYNCH. There is in all this social- 
welfare legislation, as I said, the neces- 
sity of going almost to the top court of 
the land before it is finally determined 
what the Congress had in mind. There 
is nothing unusual about that. That is 
why we have courts. They are the inter- 
pretative part of our Government. That 
is what the Supreme Court has done in 
this.case. Of course, we can say, “Well, 
it was not the intention of Congress in 
1935 that these border-line cases should 
be included, or the Congress in 1935 or 
1939 did not go as far as the United States 
Supreme Court decision has indicated.” 
The fact of the matter is that those deci- 
sions are the law of the land and the fur- 
ther fact that those persons who the Su- 
preme Court has said are covered will be 
protected up until the time the resolution 
actually becomes law. 

Whatever disagreement there may be 
about the pending bill, House Joint Res- 
olution 296, it must be admitted that 
some 500,000 to 750,000 workers and their 
families entitled to social-security cover- 
age under existing law will not have such 
protection if this bill is enacted. 

Now, we could debate for weeks the 
question whether Congress back in 1935, 
when the Social Security Act was passed, 
considered these people to be employees 
within the scope of the act. The Su- 
preme Court, the highest tribunal in the 
land, has finally decided that question 
for us. 

So what is the question today? It is 
whether the Eightieth Congress is to cur- 
tail to a substaritial degree the scope of 
social-security coverage provided by the 
Seventy-fourth Congress. If this bill be- 
comes law, textile home workers—whose 
economic status is usually worse than 
workers in the sweatshops—will be de- 
nied coverage. Outside salesmen, who 
are just as much an integral part of a 
manufacturer’s business as is the man in 
the foundry, will no longer be insured 
against the risks of unemployment and 
old age. 

The majority report on the bill stated 
that coverage of persons engaged in de- 
livery, distribution or sale of newspapers, 
magazines, and periodicals is an issue. 

I find it difficult to understand why so 
many of those who are interested specifi- 
cally in excluding newspaper and maga- 
zines vendors from social-security cov- 
erage are concentrating their support on 
House Joint Resolution 296. In the first 
place, to use a measure as sweeping as 
the one now before the House, which 
would deprive of social-security coverage 
anywhere from one-half to three-quarter 
million employees who have no connec- 
tion with newspapers or magazines, in 
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order to strike at the coverage of news- 
paper and magazine vendors is like using 
a blunderbuss to kill a sparrow or a Sledge 
hammer to smash a gnat. 

In the second place, it is doubtful to 
what extent the present resolution would 
accomplish these people’s aim. News- 
paper distributors under 18 are already 
excluded from coverage. Many, perhaps 
most, adult street vendors of newspapers 
and magazines are excluded even under 
the Supreme Court decisions which the 
resolution would nullify, because such 
vendors, even under a broad view, are 
independent contractors rather than em- 
ployees of the publishers. On the other 
hand, even if this resolution should be 
finally enacted, some adult vendors would 
still be covered because they work under 
arrangements which make them em- 
ployees of the publishers even at common 
law. For instance, in the case out in 
California which started all the excite- 
ment about news vendors, there was a 
great deal of control exercised by the 
newspapers and a minimum remunera- 
tion was guaranteed. I think it is very 
doubtful whether writing common-law 
rules into the law would exclude those 
vendors from the Social Security System. 
At any rate, the matter would have to be 
carried through the courts before any- 
body could be sure of the answer. Thus 
the most that could be said for the joint 
resolution is that it might reduce the 
number of vendors who would be held to 
be employees, but on the other hand 
might engender a great many lawsuits to 
determine just who is in and who is out. 

It seems to me, therefore, that those 
who espouse the exclusion of newspaper 
and magazine vendors, and I am one, 
should concentrate on another bill, now 
pending in this House, which would ac- 
complish specifically this aim and noth- 
ing else. This bill is H. R. 5052 which 
has been reported out by the Ways and 
Means Committee and is now on the 
calendar. In this way, Congress would 
have an opportunity to consider that 
question on its own merits, without being 
encumbered by the many questions and 
difficulties inherent in House Joint Res- 
olution 296. 

In my opinion, this bill should not pass. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. When the 
Congress passed the Social Security Act 
it intended that employees who pay taxes 
under the system should get the benefits 
under title II. Those who today oppose 
this resolution are in effect saying that 
many who made no contribution what- 
ever through social-security taxes are to 
drain this fund built up under title II by 
social-security taxes; is that not correct? 

Mr. LYNCH. I can see some logic to 
the question put by the gentleman, but I 
think the answer to it is that because the 
Treasury Department or the Social Se- 
curity Administration did not collect the 
tax does not alter the situation regarding 
the rights of employees to benefits. I do 
not believe that because of the failure of 
the Government to collect and the em- 
ployer to pay and withhold a tax, that 
those who are entitled under the Su- 
preme Court decision to coverage should 
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be denied this protection. The Social 
Security Board would clearly under the 
Social Security Act be obliged to pay 
benefits to these employees even though 
they had not in fact contributed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Price). 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
the Republican Party in national con- 
vention in Chicago in June 1944, stated 
in its platform: 

Our goal is to prevent hardship and poverty 
in America. That goal is attainable by 
reason of the productive ability of free 
American labor, industry, and agriculture, 
if supplemented by a system of social security 
on sound principles. We pledge our support 
for the extension of the existing old-age 
insurance and unemployment insurance 
systems to all employees not already covered. 


The President, the spokesman for the 
Democratic Party, in his message on the 
State of the Union on January 7, 1948, 
said: 

Over the past 12 years we have erected a 
sound framework of social security legisla- 
tion. Many millions of our citizens are now 
protected against the loss of income which 
can come with unemployment, old age, or 
the death of wage earners. Yet our system 
has gaps and inconsistencies; it is only half- 
finished. We should now extend unemploy- 
ment compensation, old-age benefits, and 
survivors’ benefits to millions who are not 
now protected. We should also raise the 
level of benefits. 


Both parties are committed to the 
policy of extending social-security bene- 
fits to groups not now covered by the act. 
Yet, today, we find support for a measure 
that is diametrically opposed to these 
commitments. House Joint Resolution 
296 would amend the Social Security 
Act to take away from almost a million 
people the right to accumulate wage 
credits for benefits. Instead of extend- 
ing protection against the economic 
hazards caused by death or old age, as 
promised, the sponsors of this measure 
would have this Congress snatch away 
the security to which these men and 
women are legally entitled. They would 
have us wipe social-security credits off 
the records of thousands of commission 
salesmen, piece workers, and women 
who work in their own homes instead of 
in the factories of their employers. We 
promise security for all, but actually we 
strip security from those who have it. 
This is hypocrisy. 

And what is the justification for this 
action? It is said that the issue is 
whether the scope of social-security cov- 
erage should be determined by Congress 
or by other branches of the Government. 
It is alleged that the administering agen- 
cies and the Supreme Court have arbi- 
trarily expanded coverage by misinter- 
preting the intent of Congress. 

The Social Security Act specifies that 
employment covered by the law shall 
be “by an employee for the person em- 
ploying him.” It is not unreasonable 
for the administering agencies and the 
Supreme Court to examine the employ- 
ment relationship to determine if a 
worker is in fact an employee. 

For example, there are many differ- 
ent arrangements between salesmen and 
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the organizations for which they sell. 
Many are regular employees paid a sal- 
ary and expenses who would continue to 
have social-security rights even if this 
resolution is adopted. Others are truly 
independent contractors; for example, 
those who purchase a stock of goods out- 
right and maintain their own business 
establishments. They are not covered 
under the present social-security law. 
In between there is every gradation of 
dependence and independence just as 
there is in the other areas affected by 
this proposed legislation. There is no 
single clear-cut test that determines 
which are sheep and which are goats. 
All of the elements of the relationship 
must be examined, such as its perma- 
nence, the skill required in the perfor- 
mance of the work, the investment in 
the facilities for work, the opportunity 
for the salesman’s profit or loss and, 
finally, the degree of control that can be 
exercised over his activities. The Treas- 
ury Department and the Social Security 
Administration are simply applying these 
tests in determining whether particular 
workers are in fact employees or inde- 
pendent contractors. This is not a 
capricious interpretation of the law; it 
is reasonable, and it is so recognized by 
the Supreme Court. If these agencies 
were to limit their examination of em- 
ployer-employee relationships to any one 
factor in this arrangement, many of their 
decisions inevitably would be artificial. 
House Joint Resolution 286 would compel 
these agencies to look at only part of the 
facts. 

It has been the practice of certain em- 
ployers to alter the form but not the 
effect of their agreements with their em- 
ployees for the specific purpose of avoid- 
ing the common law “control test” of em- 
ployer-employee relationship. I am told 
that some oil companies have changed 
the managers of their filling stations into 
licensees; of course, the company retains 
title to the station and to all its products 
sold. The licensee is required to main- 
tain his station at certain standards but 
he is paid according to the number of 
gallons of gasoline he sells. It was not 
the intent of Congress to allow employers 
to avoid their responsibility to employees 
and to deprive them of social security 
benefits simply by changing certain 
superficial details of an employment ar- 
rangement, 

The argument that other branches of 
Government have extended coverage of 
the Social Security Act when using real- 
istic tests of employer-employee rela- 
tionships is simply window dressing. The 
real question is whether the advantage 
and convenience of a certain few em- 
ployers is sufficient justification for de- 
priving almost a million families of se- 
curity to which they are now legally and 
morally entitled. 

I challenge both parties to stand by 
their solemn pledges to the people. I ask 
each Member of the Congress to examine 
and weigh the real implications of this 
hastily conceived resolution. I urge that 
it be defeated. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to gentlewoman from 
California [Mrs. Dovuctas]. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, the 
cunning and deception of House Joint 
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Resolution 296 is suggested by its title: 
“A bill to maintain the status quo in 
respect of certain employment taxes and 
social-security benefits,” and so forth. 
Now we never need legislation to main- 
tain the status quo—legislation is re- 
quired only to create change. Change 
can be of two varieties of motion—for- 
ward or backward. In this case it is 
definitely backward. 

The pending bill would exclude from 
social-security coverage—old-age and 
survivors’ insurance benefits and unem- 
ployment insurance protection—some 
500,000 to 750,000 employees and their 
dependents. The Supreme Court has 
held that the Seventy-fourth Congress 
intended to give all these thousands of 
people and their families the security 
against death, unemployment, and old 
age provided by the Social Security Act. 
The Eightieth Congress now proposes to 
take away this protection. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
bill. I do not think that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. GrearHart] is able 
to stand here today and interpret the 
intention of Congress in 1935. 

Under our system of Government we 
have a separation of powers. Here in 
the Congress we legislate. The execu- 
tive branch of the Government admin- 
isters the laws which we pass, and the 
Supreme Court interprets the intention 
of Congress. It was clearly the inten- 
tion of Congress in 1935, and I do not 
think anybody has disputed this, that 
all employees, with certain specified ex- 
ceptions, were to be cOvered by the so- 
cial-security bill that they passed. Be- 
cause of the complexity of our business 
life it has sometimes not been easy to 
determine in certain cases who is an 
employee and who is an employer. So, 
the matter of interpretation of who is an 
employer or employee has gone to the 
Supreme Court and the decision has 
been handed down by the highest tri- 
bunal of the land. The majority, how- 
ever, now presume to take unto the Con- 
gress the interpretative powers vested in 
the Supreme Court and without justi- 
fication castigate the executive depart- 
ment for complying with their consti- 
tutional duty to follow the decisions of 
the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a shocking piece 
of legislation. During the past several 
months I have grown accustomed to the 
sight of this Congress turning back the 
clock—crippling where they do not dare 
repeal, or boring away like termites in an 
effort to undermine the progress of the 
preceding 14 years. 

This attack on social-security cover- 
age was something I, at first, did not 
understand. I was not a Member of 
Congress in 1935, when the Social Se- 
curity Act was passed, but it had been 
my impression that the Congress was 
practically unanimous in recognizing the 
need and the wisdom of its provisions. I 
decided to look into the matter—to check 
the record. And, Mr. Chairman, this is 
what I found: 

The entire Republican membership of 
the Ways and Means Committee filed a 
minority report in 1935 on the original 
social-security bill protesting that the 
old-age and survivors insurance titles 
of the act were unconstitutional, and ex- 
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pressing doubt whether the unemploy- 
ment insurance provisions would result 
in a general national benefit at that 
time. 

The present chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means filed supple- 
mental views in which he emphasized: 

The two pay-roll taxes which the bill im- 
poses will greatly retard business recovery by 
driving many industries, now operating at a 
loss, into bankruptcy, or by forcing them to 
close down entirely, thereby further increas- 
ing unemployment, which would greatly 
retard recovery. 


Instead of establishing the Social Se- 
curity Board, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota would have vested the program 
for economic security in the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The Republican platform of 1936 
echoed this opposition to a broad, ac- 
tuarially sound program by asserting 
that “the unemployment insurance and 
old-age annuity sections of the present 
Social Security Act are unworkable.” 
By 1940, however, the Republican Party 
professed to see the light and half- 
heartedly favored “extension of neces- 
sary old-age benefits on an earmarked 
pay-as-you-go basis” and actually advo- 
cated “extension of the unemployment 
compensation provisions of the Social 
Security Act, wherever practicable, to 
those groups and classes not now in- 
cluded.” 

By 1944 Republican enthusiasm for 
the New Deal Social Security Act had 
reached white heat—and the national 
platform of that year asserted unquali- 
fiedly: 

We pledge our support of the following: 

1. Extension of the existing old-age in- 
surance and unemployment insurance sys- 
tems to all employees not already covered. 


But Republican support of social-se- 
curity expansion quietly died upon their 
assumption of control of Congress. Now, 
instead of extending coverage and bene- 
fits, they seek to take away the protec- 
tion Congress has already granted. 

Who are the people whose rights are 
now in jeopardy? Mr. Chairman, these 
workers, principally in the distribution 
and industrial home work fields, are sub- 
ject to the same economic hazards as all 
other employees. These men and women 
want and need this insurance protection. 
For the most part, their work is similar to 
that of any other job holder except that 
they do not come to the plant when the 
whistle blows or report to the office 
promptly at 9 o’clock. They are to be 
found among the thousands of commis- 
sion salesmen who faithfully canvas the 
wholesale and retail outlets of the Na- 
tion, selling the dresses, the cosmetics, 
the hardware, of our manufacturers, 
Many are insurance agents working a 
12- or 14-hour day to serve the policy- 
holders and prospective policyholders of 
the Nation. Others are miners who work 
the mines of others and have few of the 
characteristics of an independent busi- 
nessman. Some are women who eke out 
an existence in home industries tying 
trout flies, doing fancy needlework on 
bedspreads or dresses for the many com- 
panies that buy their services on a piece- 
work basis. All of these workers add to 
our national income; all of them either 
help produce or help distribute the prod- 
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ucts of industry and commerce; all of 
them are economically dependent on 
their employers; very few of them have 
been able to accumulate sufficient wealth 
to be able to provide for their families in 
case of retirement or death. 

Let us take a closer look at a typical 
worker that would have his right to build 
credit toward a small social-security re- 
tirement check taken away from him by 
this resolution. Let us find out if he 
really is independent or if he actually is 
an employee who is paid by the piece or 
by a commission rather than by the hour 
or by the week. Perhaps he is a lumber- 
jack—Ole Johnson—that agrees to cut 
pulpwood on a section of land owned by 
the ABC company. Johnson furnishes 
his own tools; he gets to work when he 
wants to in the morning and lays off a 
day or two if he feels like going hunting. 
He is paid by the number of cords of 
pulpwood that he delivers. He is inde- 
pendent of control. But is he? Can he 
cut that patch of seed trees that is so easy 
to reach? No. Can he sell the pulp to 
the XYZ company? No. Can he cut 
trees under 4 inches in diameter? No. 
Can he lay off a month if he wants to? 
Well, he could but two things would 
happen. He would not pay for his gro- 
ceries and he would not cut any more 
timber for the ABC company because 
they want that pulp all cut before the 
snow goes. If Johnson lays down on the 
job, Irv Hansen, down the road, could be 
called in to cut it in Johnson’s place. 
Perhaps the ABC company has a small 
portable mill that they let Johnson oper- 
ate to saw up a patch of hardwood trees 
that are in the pulp stand he is cutting. 
The rent for the use of the mill depends 
on how many thousand feet of lumber 
he saws. If he saws a lot, the rent is 
high and if he saws only a little, it is low. 
But is he independent? If the mill 
wasn’t properly used Johnson wouldn’t 
have it long. He cannot use the mill to 
saw timber for another company. Is this 
piece-work arrangement any more than 
a device to gage payment? Ole Johnson 
is as much an employee in fact as if he 
worked with a regular cutting crew. 

Typical also is the elderly woman 
home-worker who gets little clay dogs to 
paint from the local novelty company. 
They send her a model to follow; furnish 
her with paint brushes, paint, and a sup- 
ply of the dogs. She works when she has 
time and if she wants to visit her niece 
for a day, she does, but if she fails to 
paint neatly or lays off for too long a 
period, the company will look for a more 
dependable worker. She has no oppor- 
tunity for profit or loss; she is paid only 
for her labor. This woman’s independ- 
ence may be recognized under common 
law but it is not real independence in 
fact. 

Certain classes of salesmen comprise 
the largest group that would lose the 
social-security wage credits that they 
now have, or could have, established to 
their individual accounts. Salesmen 
generally render responsible service to 
the concerns whose products they sell 
to the buying public. These men want 
social-security protection for their wid- 
ows and children. They want the secu- 
rity of a regular income in their old age. 
The attitude of those salesmen who are 
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aware of what House Joint Resolution 
No. 296 will do to their established rights 
is forcefully shown -by a resolution 
adopted January 29, 1948, by the At- 
lanta Life Underwriters Association, of 
Atlanta, Ga. I want to read this resolu- 
tion: 

Be it resolved, That— 

Whereas it has come to our attention 
through the insurance press that an effort 
is being made to block the inclusion under 
the Sccial Security Act of life-insurance 
agents compensated wholly by commissions; 
and 

Whereas Representative BERTRAND W. GEAR- 
HART, Republican, California, has presented 
a resolution known as House Joint Resolu- 
tion 296, designed to deny the old-age and 
survivor insurance benefits of the Social 
Security Act to such commission agents; and 

Whereas this association of over 500 mem- 
bers has advocated and vigorously sought 
the rightful inclusion of such life-insurance 
agents under the Social Security Act; and 

Whereas the Social Security Board has ap- 
proved, or now has pending, the individual 
applications of every such agent in our mem- 
bership who has applied for the old-age and 
survivor benefits of the Social Security Act; 
and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has confirmed the rulings of the So- 
cial Security Board in that an employer- 
employee relationship exists and has existed 
and that such agents are entitled to coverage 
under the Social Security Act; and 

Whereas the exclusion from the Social 
Security Act of such commission life-insur- 
ance agents will represent gross discrimina- 
tion: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association opposes the 
efforts of Representative BerTraNnp W. GEAR- 
HarRT, Republican, California, or any other 
person or persons, individually or collectively, 
to retard or delay the acknowledgment by 
the Treasury Department of the inclusion 
under the Social Security Act of life-insur- 
ance agents compensated by commissions, 
and, with equal-emphasis this association op- 
poses the effort by any person or persons to 
thwart the apparent mandate of the Social 
Security Board and the Supreme Court of 
the United States to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the inclusion under the Social 
Security Act of such commission agents; be 
it further 

Resolved, That the inclusion under the 
Social Security Act of the life-insurance com- 
mission agents is of material interest and 
benefit to life-insurance companies as well 
as to the individuals involved, and by im- 
proving the efficiency and reducing the turn- 
over of agency personnel the policyholders 
of life-insurance companies will benefit 
through improved service and reduced costs; 
it is further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded immediately via air mail to our 
Senators WaLTER F. GreorcEe and Ricnwarp B. 
RUSSELL, and to Congressman JAMEs C. Davis, 
with the request, and it is herein requested, 
that these gentlemen use their fullest in- 
fluence against the resolution referred to, 
namely, House Joint Resolution 296. 

Adopted and approved at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Atlanta Life Under- 
writers Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

Approved: 

Duptey C. Fort, 
President. 
JANUARY 29, 1948. 


Mr. Chairman, the door-to-door sales- 
men are fully as integral a part of the 
business as a stenographer in the office. 
A woman who does embroidery work or 
tailoring in her own home or shop may 
be just as much an employee, apart from 
technical, common-law concepts, as one 
who works in the factory production line. 
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We are discussing today something 
more than a theory. Economic insecu- 
rity because of death of the family bread- 
winner, old age, or unemployment is a 
tragically realistic problem for too many 
American families, even under existing 
law. As the President has so aptly said: 

The strength, security, and welfare of the 
entire Nation, as well as that of the groups 
now excluded, demand an expanded social- 
security system. * * * We must not 
open our social-security structure to piece- 
mea] attack and to slow undermining. 


Yet that is exactly what House Joint 
Resolution 296 would do. And, in view 
of the spotty initial record of the Re- 
publican Party on social security, which 
I have already reviewed, my fear is that 
this is just the beginning. There will be 
other holes in the dike against economic 
distress from old age and unemployment, 
How revealing of Republican sentiment 
on the social legislation enacted in re- 
cent years is the following extract from 
the majority report of the Committee on 
Ways and Means on the Knutson income- 
tax-reduction bill. That report states on 
page 16 that small businesses “are being 
bankrupted by competition of tax-free 
cooperatives, exorbitant Federal taxes, 
and strait-jacket regulations, like the 
wage-and-hour law. Providing Congress 
fails to recognize the urgency, and neg- 
lects to take prompt action to eliminate 
the cause for this crushing misfortune, 
commercial failures will not decrease but 
increase, .and small manufacturers will 
in all likelihood be destroyed or obliter- 
ated.” 

This appears to be a clear recommen- 
dation by the majority membership of 
the Committee on Ways and Means for 
outright repeal of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Now, whether ultimate repeal 
of the Social Security Act also is recom- 
mended is not clear, but if the wage-and- 
hour law is a strait-jacket Government 
regulation, the social-security law may 
well fall into the same category. Only 
time can tell how far backward the Re- 
publican majority will turn, if that report 
refiects their views. 

Now, instead of expanding the social- 
security system, we have a bill before us 
to take from 500,000 to 750,000 people out 
from under the social-security program. 

You are either for social security or 
you are against it. This bill is the first 
attack on the social-security program by 
those who never really believed in it. 
A vote for this bill is a vote to begin the 
destruction of the greatest social pro- 
gram in the history of the country. 

I think that is the issue before us, Mr. 
Chairman: Do we believe in social secu- 
rity or do we not? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
will correct injustices but if additional 
legislation is not passed other inequities 
will be created. Therefore, the debate 
points up the necessity for extending by 
congressional action social-security cov- 
erage for groups now deprived of it. If 
the House fails to work out a comprehen- 
sive plan for this extension our action 
today should give us slight consolation, 
though it appears to be necessary to cor- 
rect a situation growing out of faulty in- 
terpretations. 
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Obviously additional legislation is re- 
quired in order to provide for some groups 
not now receiving the benefit of social 
security laws and their coverage should 
be supported by specific legislation rather 
than questionable administrative regu- 
lations. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That (a) section 1426 (d) 
and section 1607 (i) of the Internal Revenue 
Code are amended by inserting before the 
period at the end of each the following: “, but 
such term does not include (1) any indi- 
vidual who, under the common-law rules 
applicable in determining the employer-em- 
ployee relationship, has the status of an in- 
dependent contractor or (2) any individual 
(except an officer of a corporation) who is not 
an employee under such common-law rules,” 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall have the same effect as if included 
in the Internal Revenue Code on February 
10, 1939, the date of its enactment. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 1101 (a) (6) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end of each the fol- 
lowing: “, but such term does not include (1) 
any individual who, under the usual com- 
mon-law rules applicable in determining the 
employer-employee relationship, has the 
status of an independent contractor or (2) 
any individual (except an officer of a corpo- 
ration) who is not an employee under such 
common-law rules.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall have the same effect as if included 
in the Social Security Act on August 14, 1935, 
the date of its enactment, but shall not have 
the effect of voiding any determination re- 
specting eligibility for, or amount of, benefits 
of any individual under title II of the Social 
Security Act made prior to January 1, 1948, 
or of preventing any such determination so 
made from continuing to apply on or after 
January 1, 1948. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, after “under the”, insert 
“usual.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “of each of the 
following” and insert “thereof the follow- 
ing.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Jackson of California, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
296) to maintain the status quo in re- 
spect of certain employment taxes and 
social-security benefits pending action 
by Congress on extended social-security 
coverage, pursuant to House Resolution 
458, he reported the resolution back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
— of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and sev- 
enty-four Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 275, nays 52, not voting 103, 
as follows: 





[Roll No. 18] 








YEAS—275 

Abernethy Elston Landis 
Allen, Calif. Engel, Mich. Lane 
Allen, Il. Engle, Calif, Larcade 
Andersen, Fellows Latham 

H. Carl Fenton LeCompte 
Anderson, Calif. Fisher LeFevre 
Andrews, Ala. Fletcher Lemke 
Angell Foote Lewis 
Arends Puller Lichenwalter 
Arnold Gamble Love 
Auchincloss Gary Lyle 
Bakewell Gathings McConnell 
Banta Gavin McCowen 
Barden Gearhart McCulloch 
Barrett Gillette McDonough 
Bates, Mass. Gillie McGregor 
Battle Goff McMahon 
Beall Goodwin McMillan, S. C. 
Beckworth Gossett Mack 
Bell Graham Macy 
Bennett, Mich. Grant, Ala. Mahon 
Bennett,Mo. Grant, Ind. Martin, Iowa 
Bishop Gregory Mason 
Blackney Griffiths Mathews 
Boggs, Del. Gross Meade, Ky. 
Bolton Gwinn,N.Y. Meade, Md. 
Boykin Gwynne, lowa Merrow 
Bradley Hagen Meyer 
Bramblett Hale Michener 
Brehm Hall, Miller, Conn: 
Brooks Edwin Arthur Miller, Md. 
Brophy Hall, Miler, Nebr. 
Brown, Ga Leonard W. Mills 
Brown, Ohio Halleck Morris 
Bryson Hand Morton 
Buck Hardy Muhlenberg 
Buffett Harless, Ariz. Mundt 
Bulwinkle Harness,Ind. Murdock 
Busbey Harris Murray, Tenn. 
Butler Harrison Murray, 
Byrnes, Wis. Harvey Nicholson 
Camp Hays Nixon 
Canfield Hedrick Nodar 
Carson Herter Norblad 
Case, 8. Dak Heselton O’Hara 
Chadwick Hess O’Konski 
Chelf Hill Owens 
Chenoweth Hobbs Pace 

urch Hoeven Patman 
Clevenger Hoffman Patterson 

Holmes en 

Cole, Kans Horan Philbin 
Cole, Mo. Jackson, Calif. Phillips, Tenn. 
Colmer Jarman Pickett 
Corbett Jenison Ploeser 
Cotton Jenkins, Ohio Poage 
Cravens Jenkins, Pa. Potter 
Crawford Jennings Potts 
Crow Johnson, Calif. Poulson 
Cunningham Jo n, Preston 
Curtis Johnson,Ind. Priest 
Dague Jones, Ala Rains 
Davis, Tenn. Jones, N.C Ramey 
Davis, Wis. Jones, Wash Rankin 
Devitt Jonkman Rayburn 
D’Ewart Judd Redden 
Dolliver Kearney Reed, Ill. 
Dondero Kearns Reed, N. Y 
Donohue Keefe Rees 

m Kefauver Reeves 
Doughton Kerr Rich 
Elliott Kersten, Wis Richards 
Ellis Kilburn Riehlman 
Ellsworth Kilday Riley 
E!saesser Kunkel Riziey 
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Robertson 
Rockwell 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rohrbough 
Ross 

Russell 
Sadlak 
Sanborn 
Sasscer 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scott, Hardie 
Scrivner 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 

Sikes 
Simpson, Ill. 


Albert 
Blatnik 
Cannon 
Carroll 
Cooper 
Crosser 
Davis, Ga. 
Douglas 
Eberharter 
Evins 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fernandez 
Fogarty 
Folger 
Forand 
Fulton 
Garmatz 


Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Stanley 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Taber 

Talle 
Teague 
Thompson 
Tibbott 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Twyman 


NAYS—52 


Gordon 
Gorski 
Granger 
Hart 
Havenner 
Holifield 
Huber 

Hull 
Jackson, Wash. 
Keating 
Kee 

Kelley 
Kirwan 
Lusk 

Lynch 
McCormack 
Madden 
Mansfield 
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Vail 

Van Zandt 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Weichel 
Wheeler 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Wiison, Ind. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Youngblood 


Marcantonio 
Miller, Calif. 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Norton 
O’Brien 
Peterson 
Powell 

Price, Ill. 
Sadowski 
Sheppard 
Spence 
Thomas, Tex. 
Walter 
Welch 
Williams 


NOT VOTING—103 


Abbitt 
Allen, La. 
Almond 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Bates, Ky. 
Bender 
Bland 
Bloom 
Boggs, La. 
Bonner 
Buchanan 
Buckley 
Burke 
Burleson 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Case, N. J. 
Celler 
Chapman 
Chiperfield 
Clark 
Clason 
Clippinger 
Cole, N. Y. 
Combs 
Cooley 
Coudert 
Courtney 
Cox 
Dawson, Il. 
Dawson, Utah 
Deane 
Delaney 
Dingell 


Dirksen 
Domengeaux 
Durham 
Eaton 
Flannagan 
Gallagher 
Gore 

Hartley 
Hébert 
Heffernan 
Hendricks 
Hinshaw 
Hope 

Javits 
Jensen 
Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Karsten, Mo. 
Kean 
Kennedy 
Keogh 

King 

Klein 
Knutson 
Lanham 


Lea 

Lesinski 
Lodge 

Lucas 
Ludlow 
McDowell 
McGarvey 
McMillen, Tl. 
MacKinnon 
Maloney 


Manasco 
Mitchell 
Morrison 
Multer 
Norrell 
O'Toole 
Passman 
Pfeifer 


Phillips, Calif. 


Plumley 
Price, Fla. 
Regan 
Rivers 
Rooney 
Sabath 
St. George 
Sarbacher 
Scoblick 
Scott, 


Hugh D., Jr. 


Short 
Smathers 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Maine 
Somers 
Stigler 
Sundstrom 
Taylor 
Thomas, N. J, 
Towe 

Vinson 
Wadsworth 
West 

Worley 
Zimmerman 


So the joint resolution was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Boggs of Louisiana for, with Mr. Kar- 


sten of Missouri against. 


Mr. Bender for, with Mr. Delaney against. 
Mr. Sundstrom for, with Mr. Keogh against. 


Mr. Towe for, with Mr. Cooley against. 
Mr. Kean for, with Mr. Rooney against. 


Mrs. Smith of Maine for, with Mr. Klein 


against. 


Mr. Clason for, with Mr. Lesinski against. 


Mr. 
against. 


Mr. Case of New Jersey for, with Mr. Multer 


against. 
Mrs. St, 
against. 


Mr, Vinson for, with Mr. Dawson of Illinois 


against. 


MacKinnon for, 


George for, with Mr. 


with Mr. 


< 


Mr. Norrell for, with Mr. Celler against. 


Mr. Courtney for, with Mr. Somers against. 
Sarbacher for, 


Mr. 
against. 


with 


Mr. 


Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Buckley against. 


Pfeifer 


Dingell 


Heffernan 


Mr. Zimmerman for, with Mr. Sabath 
against. 
Mr. Cox for, with Mr. O’Toole against. 
Mr. Bonner for, with Mr. Buchanan against. 
Mr. McGarvey for, with Mr. Deane against. 
Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., for, with Mr. Bloom 
against. 
Mr. Coudert for, with Mr. Byrne of New York 


against. 


Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Andrews of New York with Mr. Manasco. 

Mr. Knutson with Mr. Durham, 

Mr. Lodge with Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. McDowell with Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Lea. 

Mr. Eaton with Mr. West. 

Mr. Dawson of Utah with Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Cole of New York with Mr. Abbitt. 

Mr. Chiperfield with Mr. Bland. 

Mr. Clippinger with Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Hope with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Mitchell with Mr. Lucas. 

Mr. McMillen of Illinois with Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Jensen with Mr. King. 

Mr. Hinshaw with Mr. Flannagan. 

Mr. Carl H. Andersen with Mr. Domen- 
geaux. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. Hendricks. 

Mr. Dirksen with Mr. Combs. 

Mr. Scoblick with Mr. Johnson of Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey with Mr. Bates 
of Kentucky. 

Mr. Short with Mr. Allen of Louisiana. 

Mr. Smith of Kansas with Mr. Worley. 

Mr. Taylor with Mr. Smathers. 

Mr. Wadsworth with Mr. Stigler. 

Mr. Hartley with Mr. Johnson of Texas. 

Mr. Phillips of California with Mr. Almond. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks in the Recorp on 
the joint resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency be discharged 
from the further consideration of the 
bills H. R. 3545, H. R. 2845, and H. R. 
5433, and that they be referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to insert in the Recorp 
following his remarks on the joint resolu- 
tion just passed a brief relating to cer- 
tain amendments to the social-security 
law. 

Mr. McCOWEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a Lincoln Day 
speech. 

Mr. BRADLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include certain extracts 
from the Marine News. 

Mr. FENTON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution. 
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Mr. BRYSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an article from the 
Christian Science Monitor. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. ALBERT, for Monday and Tues- 
day, March 1 and 2, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. Sticier, until March 8, 1948, 
on account of official business. 

To Mr. SARBACHER (at the request of 
Mr. PaTTERsoN) , for today, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. THomas of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. CANFIELD), beginning 
January 21, 1948, on account of illness. 

To Mr. JoHNSon of Texas (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Patman), for today, on ac- 
count of illness. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, foot-and- 
mouth disease is one of the most infec- 
tious and destructive livestock diseases 
known. It affects cattle, hogs, goats, 
deer, and other cloven-hoofed animals. 
The establishment of the disease in the 
United States would work almost incal- 
culable damage to the livestock industry. 
The disruption of the normal interstate 
commerce, because of quarantines and 
other restrictions, which would inevitably 
be necessary, would be certain to result 
in scarcities and maldistribution of such 
products which would mean higher prices 
and perhaps even hardship for city con- 
sumers of meat, milk, and other livestock 
products. 

Until it became apparent last Novem- 
ber that efforts to eradicate by slaughter 
and burial the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Mexico and could not 
succeed, there was the hope that strict 
quarantine and other sanitary measures, 
together with vigorous eradication on 
such outbreaks as might occur, would be 
able to keep the disease out of the United 
States. When it was seen, however, that 
it would be impossible to eradicate the 
Mexican outbreak, it became certain that 
the disease would be present on the North 
American Continent for many years, and 
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the United States was faced with the un- 
pleasant necessity of facing the ever- 
present danger that the disease may 
spread into this country at any time. 
The Department of Agriculture’s reas- 
sessment of the situation of this country 
and its views on the necessity for under- 
taking research on foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in the United States, is set out in 
the following excerpt of a letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, dated Feb- 
ruary 6, 1948, to Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry of the United States 
Senate, requesting the approval of a simi- 
lar bill, S. 2038, introduced in the Senate 
by Senator THYE: 


Foot-and-mouth disease has occurred in 
the United States six times within the past 
50 years. Each time it has been eradicated 
by prompt and drastic action by Federal and 
State livestock disease-control Officials at 
considerable cost of money expended and 
livestock destroyed. More frequent out- 
breaks have been prevented by the applica- 
tion of strict controls exercised over the 
importation of susceptible animals, the 
products of such animals, and other sub- 
stances such as hay, straw, and the like, 
which might carry the virus of the disease. 
The last outbreak occurred in the United 
States in 1929. 

As a further protection to the livestock of 
the United States the other countries of 
North America also have been free of foot- 
and-mouth disease until late in 1946 when 
the disease was diagnosed in Mexico. Since 
that time foot-and-mouth disease has spread 
over the central one-third of Mexico and is 
now endemic in that area. Large-scale co- 
operative efforts by the Governments of 
Mexico and the United States have been 
successful thus far to contain the disease 
within the central part of Mexico but have 
not been successful to stamp it out, Ac- 
cordingly, we now have within 300 miles 
of our border a large area infected with foot- 
and-mouth disease from which the disease 
may escape and reach into the United States. 

Research on foot-and-mouth disease has 
never been conducted in the United States 
because it was felt that the remoteness of 
the danger and the effectiveness of the con- 
trol and eradication measures made it not 
worth while to assume the risks of experi- 
menting with the disease in this country. 
Now that danger is no longer remote. It is 
close by. We are faced with the possibility of 
having to combat the disease regularly rather 
than at infrequent intervals. If the disease 
should come into the United States, the same 
eradication measures that have been used in 
the past would be energetically applied. 
However, it is also recognized that there is 
much that can be learned about this disease 
through research. The extent of the knowl- 
edge that can be thus gained can only be 
estimated at this time. It is quite possible 
that such knowledge will be of priceless 
value to this country in fighting the disease 
in the future. Although much research has 
been done in other countries and a great deal 
of information accumulated about the dis- 
ease, we do not think it is sufficient to con- 
tinue to rely upon the research of others. 
This country must throw its skills and re- 
searches into the endeavor to finally conquer 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

Department scientists have in the past 
worked on this problem in the laboratories 
in other countries. However, since 1926, this 
has not been on a large scale. Under the 
proposal in S. 2038, it would be our plan to 
establish in the United States at a suitable 
location a modern research institute where 
full study of all phases of the disease could 
be undertaken. The most suitable location 


would be on a peninsula, from which traffic 
of the mainland could be carefully guarded. 
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Taking full advantage of the experiences of 
others in protecting their research labora- 
tories against the accidental escape of the 
virus, the institute to be established here 
would be equipped with every safeguard to 
give the livestock industry of this country 
an assurance that the virus would have no 
reasonable chance for escape. Preliminary 
plans for the laboratory have been sketched 
out and are being perfected. 

In recruiting scientific personnel for the 
laboratory, it is essential, we think, that 
extreme care be exercised and employment 
given only to those who, in addition to 
having the requisite education and training, 
are also included toward research in their 
particular field. Likewise, selection should 
be made of those persons, otherwise qualified, 
who do not have family obligations which 
would mitigate against ready and continued 
acceptance of the restrictions of service in 
such a laboratory. As stated above, the lab- 
oratory would be operated with every possib!s 
safeguard against the escape of the virus, 
including very stringent sanitary measures, 
and absolute adherence to the safety provi- 
sions will be made a condition of employ- 
ment. It is essential, therefore, that we be 
in position to terminate forthwith the ap- 
pointment of any employee at the time of the 
first infringement of any of the established 
safeguards. . 

In order to accomplish these matters, it is 
suggested that S. 2038 be amended by delet- 
ing the sentence beginning on line 5, page 2, 
and substituting in place thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“To carry out the provisions of this section 
the Secretary is authorized to make appoint- 
ments without regard to the civil-service laws 
or regulations and, when in his opinion the 
protection of the livestock industry in the 
United States so requires, to terminate such 
appointments without regard to the provi- 
sions of law relating to the removal of Fed- 
eral employees. The Secretary is further au- 
thorized in carrying out such provisions to 
employ technical experts or scientists with- 
out regard to the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended: Provided, That the number so 
employed shall not exceed five and that the 
maximum compensation for each shall not 
exceed $15,000 per annum.” 

This Department recommends that the bill, 
amended as above, be passed. A similar bill, 
H. R. 5098, has been introduced in the House 
by the Honorable Grorce W. Gru, of In- 
diana. Department representatives appeared 
before the subcommittee on foot-and-mouth 
disease of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture in favor of this latter bill at hearings 
held on January 26 and 27. 

Hearings were held January 26 and 27, and 
February 3 and 4, by a subcommittee headed 
by Mr. Griure, of Indiana. At these hearings 
representatives of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry strongly urged approval of the bill 
and presented convincing argument why a 
research laboratory in Mexico or some other 
foreign country, or on an isolated island, 
would be unsatisfactory. 

The amendment made by the committee 
will permit construction and operation of a 
research laboratory in a place where it will 
be completely under the control and juris- 
diction of the United States, such as a coastal 
island, and yet will prohibit bringing the 
highly infectious live virus onto the main- 
land unless and until there should be an 
outbreak of the disease here. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that I be 
granted leave of absence beginning 
March 2 for 20 days, on account of of- 
ficial business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. HEsELTON] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 


THE FUEL-OIL SITUATION 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to bring certain incontrovertible evidence 
to the attention of my colleagues in con- 
nection with the question which lies 
ahead of us—whether or not we shall 
act in fulfilling our responsibility as the 
legislative branch in terms of legislation 
providing for at least a limited embargo 
on the shipments of petroleum and pe- 
troleum products from the Gulf ports 
during the next few days. 

I have not received the telegram which 
I understand was transmitted this morn- 
ing from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce to those who sent the telegrams 
the other day requesting a 48-hour em- 
bargo, but I was advised by telephone 
from his office that such a telegram had 
been prepared, had been signed by Mr. 
William C. Foster and was being trans- 
mitted. 

The telegram is as follows: 

FEBRUARY 27, 1948. 

In regard to your latest request for an 
embargo on shipments of petroleum or petro- 
leum products from Gulf and west coast 
ports, the Department still feels, for the 
reasons stated in my telegram of February 
19 to Chairman WoLtverTon, and as explained 
in frequent hearings before congressional 
committees on this subject, that such an 


embargo would not be in the national in- 
terest. 


Wiu1aM C. Foster, 
The Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


I can understand why anybody should 
send the first part of such a telegram, but 
it is completely beyond my comprehen- 
sion to understand how any able servant 
of this Government could refer to the 
reason as one of national interest. Noth- 
ing could be further from the demon- 
strated facts. The telegram of the 19th, 
which is referred to in this telegram, 
reads as follows: 

Fepruary 19, 1948, 
Hon. JOHN W. HESELTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The following is copy telegram sent today 
to Chairman WOLVERTON: 

“We have today announced a further re- 
duction in petroleum export quotas as to be 
licensed for shipment. Your request that 
we impose an embargo on all shipments from 
west coast and Gulf ports appears inadvisa- 
ble. One of the major problems today is 
transportation. World tanker situation is 
improving but still in precarious balance. 
An embargo even for several days would re- 
sult in changes of schedules which would 
have serious consequences. We believe that 
it would result in disruption of movement 
into both domestic and foreign trade chan- 
nels without producing any addition to sup- 
plies in shortage areas. We ‘have no power 
whatever to direct products to any particular 
domestic use or area.” 

Wo. C. Foster, 
Under Secretary of Commerce. 


The last phraseology constitutes wea- 
sel words*in the worst sense of that ex- 
pression. Everybody knows there is no 
power to direct products to any partic- 
ular domestic area, but anyone with any 
common sense knows it follows as night 
follows day that if there is an embargo 
on the Gulf ports that the oil companies 
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will definitely transfer those products 
from the Gulf ports to places where they 
can be disposed of at fair prices, and 
that is in the northeast and east coast 
ports. I have read several telegrams in- 
dicating that this is an economic truth. 
It is my understanding that the average 
tanker costs approximately $100 an hour 
to hold in port. Obviously no sensible 
business is going to be operated on any 
such basis. Let me call as a witness Mr. 
B. S. Watson, vice president of the Cities 
Service Co., in a telegram to me of recent 
date, he said: 


If export diversions mentioned your wire 
are effected, we would be interested in join- 
ing with other companies to purchase same 
to augment our supplies. Currently indus- 
try kerosene supply position is extremely 
tight because of abnormal demand during 
present heating season and fact that yields 
of this product cannot be increased substan- 
tially by changing refinery yields. 


Another competent witness is Mr. 
William F. Humphrey, of the Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co. In his telegram of 
February 26, he states: 


1. Under program of voluntary agreements 
approved by governmental agencies this com- 
pany is cooperating to the fullest extent 
possible to meet the shortages which have 
occurred in special localities in the north- 
eastern area where we operate. 

* ” * 7 * 


5. In northeastern areas where we operate 
we are down to minimum working stocks and 
hope through our programs to be able to 
provide supplies to our own customers. We 
will be most happy to join with other com- 
panies in building reserves through utiliza- 
tion of cargoes diverted to northeastern area 
where we operate. 


Now let us consider the following tele- 
gram: 


NEw York, N. Y., February 26, 1948. 
Hon. JouHn W. HESELTON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C.: 

Referring to your telegram, February 21, 
our owned British-flag tankers Voco and 
Sovac and Norwegian time-chartered tanker 
Mosli, now engaged or about to engage in 
transporting petroleum products overseas 
from United States ports. Voco is due New 
York March 4 for repairs, then loads early 
April 45,000 barrels lubricating oils consigned 
British pool, destination United Kingdom 
supplier not yet determined. Sovac due 
Baton Rouge March 16 loads 70,000 barrels 
aviation gasoline supplied by Standard Oil 
Co. of Louisiana, consigned Socony-Vaccum, 
destination Greece, Turkey, Syria. Mosli 
due Port Arthur March 2, loads 80,000 barrels 
crude oil supplied by Texas Co. for our 50 
percent owned company Ultramar S. A. P. A., 
destination Argentine. Have not as yet ap- 
plied for export license for Voco. Sovac and 
Mosli licenses applied for but not yet issued. 
In reply to your telegram February 23, fol- 
lowing tankers now engaged and will con- 
tinue in United States east coast domestic 
service until March 81: Calusa, Conastoga, 
Mobijuel, Mobilgas, Mobilight, Mobiloil, 
Sacona, Saconnet, Samoset, Satucket, Sau- 
con, Shabonee, Siwanoy, Socony Vacuum, 
Colina and Syosset are in continucus United 
States west coast domestic trade. Comet 
and Daylight were sold by wus last year. 
Sachem loads Caribbean March 5 for West 
African ports. Eclipse, Lacklan, Sovac, 
Tahchee, Tamaha, Toorak, Vacport are all 
vessels registered under the British flag en- 
gaged in foreign trade, and as such their 
routing is controlied by British Government, 
with each voyage subject to licensing. In 
addition, this company owns American-flag 
vessels Magnolia, Mobilube, Tatarraz, and 
Tascalusa, first three of which are engaged 
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and will continue in United States east coast 
domestic service, and Tascalusa loads Febru- 
ary 28 in Persian Gulf for eastern Mediter- 
ranean ports. Also own British-flag tanker 
Voco subject to same trading conditions as 
previously mentioned British-flag vessels. 
Socony-Vacuum tanker position is such that 
we can move all our domestic requirements 
consistent with available supply, and we are 
giving complete tanker tonnage priority to 
our domestic markets. 
Soconr-Vacuum Or Co., INc., 
By F. R. Pratt, General Manager, 
Marine Transportation Department. 


The 48 hours which we asked for ex- 
pires tomorrow night. It is obvious we 
cannot act before Monday. I have every 
reason to believe that the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is about ready to report a resolu- 
tion, and I have confidence that they will 
report that resolution on Monday next. 

The resolution I have advocated is 
House Concurrent Resolution 323. It 
provides for an inclusive embargo for a 
period of 30 days. 

I am disposed now to concede that it 
might be well if we were to except avia- 
tion gasoline, which is an important item 
in our international air transport system, 
which is sold internationally and then 
drawn upon by our international air 
lines. I am also disposed to exclude lu- 
bricants, which, I understand, are in in- 
adequate supply in this country. It is 
possible I would advocate confining the 
embargo to heating oils as we know them. 
But I do think that unless we place this 
power of control in the hands of people 
who have asked for it, who say they are 
competent to exercise it but who unfor- 
tunately have demonstrated a complete 
reluctance to act, in terms of our do- 
mestic economy, cur domestic security, 
the health and welfare of the people of 
this country, we too will be derelict in our 
duty. 

As far as Iam concerned, the challenge 
is here and now. I do not propose to 
let the issue become clouded. I propose 
to see to it that we have an opportu- 
nity to say to the Department on Monday 
or as soon thereafter as possible: “Gen- 
tlemen, you asked for this decision by us. 
We have the will, and, more, the intel- 
ligence and the moral courage to act. 
You have intimated we should give you 
the authority to act. It isin your hands.” 

I am confident that the Secretary of 
Commerce and his assistants are now 
asking us to give them this power. I was 
told by a man who is presently in charge 
of this program that he felt we had 
reached an impasse between the legisla- 
tive and executive branches. Thatisan 
open invitation for us either to perform 
our duty or throw up our hands. I think 
they want us to act. Iam glad to be able 
to act, as far as an individual can act 
in this matter. I think industry wants us 
to act. Competent legal counsel in in- 
dustry undoubtedly have written into 
these contracts a method of escape from 
the commitments which they may have 
undertaken. You put those two facts 
together and you find industry asking us 
to relieve them and you find Government 
agencies asking us to take over this 
burden. For my part I am willing to 
accept full responsibility and at least 
let my constituents know that I am not 
afraid to make a decision in their in- 
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terests at this time. I am supremely 
confident that this Congress has the 
courage and the intelligence to step into 
this breach with a sound solution now. 

As evidence of documented develop- 
ments in parts of this Nation let me offer 
three further pieces of evidence. Each 
has a most direct bearing upon this 
prime issue of what we can, should, and 
must do. No one can dispute the fact 
that we need these heating oils still; 
that we have sample storage space for 
them, that we can undoubtedly arrange 
for sufficient transportation. I know that 
no one in the House wants to join the 
Department of Commerce in denying 
to their fellow Americans this small 
measure of insurance against discomfort, 
suffering, and possible illness. But if you 
refuse to act in their behalf now, you are 
saying: “No, we will not help you.” 
Surely they would be justified in con- 
cluding that it is a matter of no interest 
to you. I cannot believe that you want 
to give any such answer to them or even 
to leave them with the impression that 
their welfare, their physical comfort, their 
very security is a matter of no conse- 
quence to you. 

Boston, Mass., February 27, 1948. 
JOHN W. HESELTON, 
House Office Building, 
House of Representatives: 

Refer your telegram 26th and my prelimi- 
nary report of same date. Complete survey 
shows storage space available at Massachu- 
setts tanker terminals for kerosene 1,275,000 
barrels; for No. 2 fuel oil, 2,000,000 barrels. 

Roeert F. BrRApDrorp, 
Governor. 


Let me offer the evidence of Mr. Hal 
Bourland, of the Washington bureau of 
the Journal of Commerce, who, in its is- 
sue of this date, under the headline 
“North Central States gas outlook poor,” 
wrote: 


Industry bidding on Government gaso- 
line requirements for various 6-month 
periods, including the summer months, in- 
dicates that the North Central States are 
due to be hit by worse gasoline shortages 
than any other section, Federal Supply Bu- 
reau Officials said today. 


Later he also wrote: 


A tabulation of bids on Government gaso- 
line needs for various 6-month periods can 
be safely taken as a barometer of feeling in 
the trade as to general supply of petroleum 
products. If last year’s pattern is followed, 
the North Centra! States will find themselves 
lacking in gasoline during the critical plant- 
ing and harvesting seasons. 

Such shortages of badly needed gasoline 
for farm equipment in the bread basket of 
the Nation, have already been predicted by 
Director Max Ball of Interior's Oil and Gas 
Division. 


The same writer gives the following 
paragraph quoted from the District Pe- 
troleum Regional Advisory Committee 
report: 

Nevertheless, the committee said, east- 
ern fuel-oil stocks are extremely low, and 
the greater part of demand will have to be 
met from current production—emphasizing 
the need for continued consumer cooperation. 


Has anyone any competent evidence to 
the contrary? Idonotthink so. If none 
is offered, failure to act now must rest 
upon doubts, unfounded suspicion, or 
concern about possibilities which cannot 
be explained. That would be a weak 
explanation for a negative vote. 
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SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A bill and joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1620. An act to establish eligibility for 
burial in national cemeteries, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

S. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution to author- 
ize allocation and inventory control of grain 
for the production of ethyl alcohol, to con- 
serve grain in aid of the national defense, 
and in furtherance of stabilization of the 
national economy; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 5391. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period certain powers, authority, and 
discretion conferred on the President by the 
Second Decontrol Act of 1947. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 4127. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended; and 

H.R. 5391. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period certain powers, authority, and 
discretion conferred on the President by the 
Second Decontrol Act of 1947. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pufsuant to its order heretofore 
entered, adjourned until Monday, March 
1, 1948, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1887. A letter from the assistant to the 
Attorney General, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill relating to the rights of the 
several States in lands beneath inland navi- 
gable waters and to the recognition of equi- 
ties in submerged coastal lands adjacent to 
the shores of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1338. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill to amend 
an act entitled “An act to create a revenue 
in the District of Columbia by levying tax 
upon all dogs therein, to make such dogs per- 
sonal property, and for other purposes,” as 
amended; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1339. A letter from the Chairman, Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to provide for the acquisition of additional 
land along the Mount Vernon Memorial 
Highway in exchange for certain dredging 
privileges, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

1340. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, transmitting a report of per- 
sonnel ceilings for the quarter ending Decem- 
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ber 31, 1947; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

1341. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to grant to the East Bay Municipal Utility 
District, an agency of the State of Califor- 
nia, an easement for the construction and 
operation of a water main in and under cer- 
tain Government-owned lands comprising a 
part of the United States naval air station, 
Alameda, Calif.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1342. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to 
section 16 of the Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, approved June 
22, 1936, one copy each of various legislation 
passed by the Municipal Council of St. 
Thomas and St. John and the Municipal 
Council of St. Croix; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

1343. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to amend section 108 (b) of the 
Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act of 
1942, as amended, so as to eliminate the 
necessity for registering an allotment to de- 
pendents in certain instances; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1344. A letter from the Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting the 
Annual Report of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, for the fiscal year 1947; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

1345. A letter from the Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting the 
Annual Report of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, for the fiscal year 1947; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1346. A letter from the Director, Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting the Annual Report of the Direc- 
tor of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5310. A bill to authorize the 
admission into the United States of persons 
of races indigenous to Siam, and to make 
them racially eligible for naturalization; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1432). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. STEFAN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 5607. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1483). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: Committée on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 
$730. A bill to amend section 20 (12) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, with respect 
to recourse, by an initial or delivering car- 
rier, against the carrier on whose line loss 
of, or damage or injury to, property is sus- 
tained, on account of expense incurred in 
defending actions at law; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1434). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 5448. A bill to 
amend sections 212 (b) and 231 (d) of the 
Internal Revenue Code; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1435). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. REES: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. S. 1486. An act to provide 
for payment of salaries covering periods of 
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separation from the Government service in 
the case of persons improperly removed from 
such service; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1436). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, LEONARD W. HALL: Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Report 
on United States air carriers’ foreign and 
overseas operations (Rept. No. 1487). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WOLVERTON: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Progress re- 
port on full investigation pursuant to Public 
Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress (Rept. No. 
1438). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3880. A bill for the relief of 
Ludwig Pohoryles; with an amendment 


(Rept. No. 1431). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, commit- 
tees were discharged from the considera- 
tion of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 5433) to transfer jurisdiction 
over certain school buildings in Vanport, 
Oreg., to the Federal Works Administrator 
and to authorize an appropriation to rebuild 
a@ school building in Vanport, Oreg., which 
was destroyed by fire; Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

A bill (H. R. 3545) to amend title II of 
the act entitled “An act to expedite the 
provision of housing in connection with na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 14, 1940, as amended, to per- 
mit the making of contributions during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, for the 
maintenance and operation of certain school 
facilities, and for other purposes; Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Works. 

A bill (H. R. 2845) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to expedite the provision of 
housing in connection with the national 
defense, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 14, 1940, as amended; Committee on 
Banking and Currency discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. STEFAN: 

H. R. 5607. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H. R. 5608. A bill to amend paragraph 
1007 of the Tariff Act of 1930; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PLOESER: 

H. R. 5609. A bill to authorize the survey 
of a proposed Mississippi River Parkway for 
the purpose of determining the feasibility of 
such a national parkway, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

H.R. 5610. A bill to provide assistance by 
the Federal Government in the repair of 
damage caused by erosion by waves and cur- 
rents to the shores of the county of Giynn, 
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State of Georgia, and in the prevention of 
future damage to such shores; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CHADWICK: 

H.R. 5611. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of one additional district judge 
for the eastern district of Pennsylvania; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H.R. 5612. A bill to provide for free im- 
portation of evergreen Christmas trees; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R. 5618. A bill to authorize a further 
preliminary examination and a new survey 
of the Red River of the North between the 
States of Minnesota and North Dakota from 
@ point north of East Grand Forks, Minn., 
and Grand Forks, N. Dak., northward to the 
boundary line between the United States and 
Canada, for flood control, for run-off and 
water-flow retardation, and soil-erosion pre- 
vention; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: 

H.R. 5614. A bill to exempt from the tax 
on admissions and dues admissions to school 
entertainments; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

H.R. 5615. A bill to bar the Communist 
Party and other un-American parties from 
the election ballot; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. MATHEWS: 

H. R. 5616. A bill to insure granting of pen- 
sion to certain World War I and World War 
II veterans unemployable due to disabilities; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. R. 5617. A bill making appropriations for 
and on behalf of the Department of the Air 
Force for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RAMEY: 

H.R. 5618. A bill to require the Veterans’ 
Administration to make dual ratings in cases 
heretofore rated under the Schedule of Dis- 
ability Ratings, 1925, and to award the 
greater benefit; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, 

H. R. 5619. A bill to authorize service con- 
nection, under certain circumstances, of 
dental disabilities suffered by World War II 
veterans within 2 years after separation from 
the active service; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

H. R. 5620. A bill to authorize a further pre- 
liminary examination and a new survey of 
Forest River, in the State of North Dakota, 
a tributary to the Red River of the North 
(Minnesota-North Dakota), for flood control, 

efor run-off and water-flow retardation, and 
soil-erosion prevention; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H. R. 5621. A bill to authorize a further 
preliminary examination and a new survey 
of Goose River, in the State of North Dakota, 
a tributary to the Red River of the North 
(Minnesota-North Dakota), for flood control, 
for run-off and water-flow retardation, and 
soil-erosion prevention; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 5622. A bill to authorize a preliminary 
survey to determine the feasibility of con- 
structing a waterway to connect Santa Rosa 
Sound and East Bay, Pla.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H.R. 5623. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H.R. 5624. A bill to provide for the deep- 
ening of the channel at Pascagoula Harbor 
and Horn Island Pass, Miss., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: ; 

H. R. 5625. A bill to amend the Social Se- 

curity Act to permit an adopted child of a 
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deceased individual to receive benefits theres 
i oe pitas mow fo Se pee Soe 
en he shall have occupied such status: 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 5626. A bill to provide for the admis- 
sion of Alaska, the forty-ninth State; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mrs. DOUGLAS: 

H. R. 5627. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, as amended, with 
respect to farmer-debtor relief; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEICHEL: 

H. R. 5628. A bill to confirm and establish 
the titles of the States to lands and resources 
in and beneath navigable waters within 
State boundaries and to provide for the use 
and control of said lands and resources; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H. R. 5629. A bill to insure granting of pen- 
sion to certain World War I and World War II 
veterans unemployable due to disabilities, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H. Con. Res, 152. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to the formation of groups of certain 
freedom-loving nations bound by mutual 
military assistance agreements; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 5630. A bill for the relief of Johns 
Funeral Home; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 6631. A bill for the relief of Louis 
J. Waline; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H. R. 5632. A bill for the relief of Wlodzi- 
miers J. Denkowski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5633. A bil! for the relief of Stanislaw 
Charucki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 5634. A bill for the relief of Joanna 
Maria Wilusz; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. PRICE of Florida: 

H. R. 5635. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Noel Roberts; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1445. By Mr. LANE: Memorial of the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts, office of the sec- 
retary, Boston, Mass., memorializing Congress 
to double the amount of benefits now au- 
thorized by Federal law on account of old- 
age assistance rendered by the several States 
to the eligible inhabitants; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

1446. Also, resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, relative to the admission of Eire 
and all other peace-loving nations as mem- 
bers of the United Nations; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

1447, Also, memorial of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, memorializing Congress in 
favor of conferring United States citizenship 
upon aliens who served in the armed forces 
of the United States during the world wars 
and were honorably discharged from such 
service; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


1448. Also, memorial of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, memorializing Congress to 
increase the amount of benefits now author- 
ized by Federal law on account of the aid- 
to-dependent-children program; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1449, By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
Petition of Howard P. Bozarth and sundry 
citizens of Massachusetts, in support of the 
European recovery program; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

1450. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Roy 
Farren, Lake Worth, Fla., and others, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to endorsement of the Townsend 
plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


SENATE 
Monpay, Marcu 1, 1948 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 2, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton-Temple Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, by whose mercies we 
are spared and by whose power we are 
sustained, help us during this day to see 
life in the radiant splendor of its dignity 
and its greatness, its privileges and its 
opportunities. 

Grant that we may sense the sanctity 
of all our duties and responsibilities. 
May we never be afraid of that which 
is high or hard, but may we pursue it 
with constancy and with courage. 

May we count it our highest wisdom 
to enthrone Thy will in our lives and our 
highest calling to incarnate the spirit of 
our blessed Lord. Emancipate our minds 
and hearts from everything that is alien 
to that will and that spirit. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WuHeErry, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
February 27, 1948, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts and joint resolution: 


On February 27, 1948: 

8.310. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Jonah Williams; 

8.409. An act for the relief of Milan 
Jandrich; 

§. 522. An act to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain lands of the L’Anse Band of Chippewa 
Indians, Michigan; 

S. 1485. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to dispose of certain lands 
heretofore acquired for the Albuquerque In- 
dian School, New Mexico; 

8.1591. An act to transfer certain trans- 
mission lines, substations, appurtenances, 
and equipment in connection with the sale 
and disposition of electric energy generated 
at the Fort Peck project, Montana, and for 
other purposes; 
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S.1673. An act to authorize the promo- 
tion of James Y. Parker, Army serial No. 
020712, as major, Army of the United States, 
as of March 1, 1942, under the act of Febru- 
ary 16, 1942 (56 Stat. 94), and for other 
purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to continue 
until March 1, 1949, the authority of the 
Maritime Commission to sell, charter, and 
operate vessels, and for other purposes. 

On February 28, 1948: 

S.311. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Charles Ghost Bear, Sr.; 

S.312. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Charles Kills the Enemy; 

8.3138. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Calvin W. Clincher; 

S. 1133. An act providing for the per capita 
payment of certain moneys appropriated in 
settlement of certain claims of the Indians 
of the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation in 
North Dakota; and 

S. 1454. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act in regard to certain matters of 
personnel and administration, and for other 
purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
231) providing for membership and par- 
ticipation by the United States in- the 
Caribbean Commission and authorizing 
an appropriation therefor. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 296) to maintain the status 
quo in respect of certain employment 
taxes and social-security benefits pend- 
ing action by Congress on extended 
social-security coverage, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bill and joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 


H.R. 3726. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and employees of the Foreign Service 
of the United States who, while in the course 
of their respective duties, suffered losses of 
personal property by reason of war condi- 
tions; and 

H. J. Res. 231. Joint resolution providing for 
membership and participation by the United 
States in the Caribbean Commission and 
authorizing an appropriation therefor. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


NAMES AND COMPENSATION OF FERSONS EM- 
PLOYED BY FrDERAL PowER COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report showing the names and com- 
pensation of the members and employees of 
that Commission as of June 30, 1947 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


LANDS BENEATH INLAND NAVIGABLE 
WatTERS, ETc. 

A letter from the assistant to the Attorney 
General, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation relating to the rights of the sev- 
eral States in lands beneath inland navigable 
waters and to the recognition of equities in 
submerged coastal lands adjacent to the 
shores of the United States, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIAL 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following petitions 
and a memorial, which were referred as 
indicated: 


A resolution adopted by the Tau Epsilon 
Rho Fraternity, Philadelphia, Pa., favoring 
the removal of the embargo on arms and mu- 
nitions to Palestine; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The memorial of Arnold L. Couty, Coos 
Bay, Oreg., remonstrating against the alleged 
growing tendency of the Congress to infringe 
upon the constitutional power of the courts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Gulf Coast 
Conservation and Drainage Association of 
Texas at Angleton, Tex., relating to the pro- 
vision of the reclamation law exempting 
rice-producing areas of Texas and California 
from certain land limitations; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Gulf Coast Soil 
Conservation and Drainage Association of 
Texas at Angleton, Tex., favoring the enact- 
ment of the bill (H. R. 5198) authorizing 
preliminary examinations and surveys of the 
streams and their larger tributaries flow- 
ing through the Brazoria-Galveston soil- 
conservation district, the Trinity Bay soil- 
conservation district, the Coastal Plains soil- 
conservation district, and the Matagorda 
County soil-conservation district, in Texas; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

A resolution adopted by the Gulf Coast 
Soil Conservation and Drainage Association 
of Texas, and Angleton, Tex., favoring the en- 
actment of the bill (H. R. 3538) to authorize 
the Bureau of Reclamation to investigate 
and report on projects for reclaiming lands 
by drainage; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

A resolution adopted by the Gulf Coast Soil 
Conservation and Drainage Association, of 
Texas, at Angleton, Tex., favoring the enact- 
ment of the bill (H. R. 4417) to provide for 
a national land policy based on the conser- 
vation of our soil and water resources and 
the orderly development and protection of 
the Nation's agricultural lands; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

H.R. 3742. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Wilhelm Gerling; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 948). 

REPORT OF CONGRESSIONAL AVIATION 
POLICY BOARD (REPT. NO. 949) 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the report 
of the Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board, required by Public Law No. 287, 
Eightieth Congress, to be filed on this 
day, may be submitted at any time up 
to 6 o’clock this evening, and that it be 
printed, with an illustration. 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Subsequently, a letter from Mr. Brew- 
STER, chairman of the Congressional Avi- 
ation Policy Board, transmitting the 
foregoing report, was laid before the 
Senate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 2238. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands in South 
Dakota for municipal or public purposes; to 
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the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 
By Mr. WILEY (by request) : 

S. 2239. A bill to amend Public Law 663, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, so as to protect the 
badge, medal, emblem, or other insignia of 
auxiliaries to veterans’ organizations (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 2240. A bill to include certain lands 
within the Uinta and Wasatch National For- 
ests, Utah, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2241. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert L. Green; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM— ' 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 2202) to promote the general 
welfare, national interest, and foreign 
policy of the United States through nec- 
essary economic and financial assistance 
to foreign countries which undertake to 
cooperate with each other in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of economic 
conditions essential to a peaceful and 
prosperous world, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 296) 
to maintain the status quo in respect of 
certain employment taxes and social-se- 
curity benefits pending action by Con- 
gress on extended social-security cover- 
age, was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


HOW TO WRITE YOUR CONGRESSMAN— 
ARTICLE BY SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obiained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “How To Write Your Congressman,” 
written by him and published in the March 
1948 issue of the magazine Successful Farm- 
ing, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


A LOW-COST HOUSING PLAN—PROPOSAL 
OF JOSEPH H. SELLIKEN 


[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorD a proposal en- 
titled “A Low-Cost Housing Plan,” proposed 
by Joseph H. Selliken, committee chairman, 
2039 North Dekum, Portland, Oreg., which 
appears in the Appendix.] * 


FAIR-EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES BILL— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO DE- 
FENDER 


{Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Good Business Sense,” published 
in the Chicago Defender under date of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1948, which appears in the Ap- 


pendix. ] 


STATE DEPARTMENT POLICIES—ARTICLE 
BY CONSTANTINE BROWN 


{[Mr. WATKINS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “State Department Scored for Patched- 
Quilt Policy,” by Constantine Brown, pub- 
lished in the Washington Star, February 29, 
1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY RESPECTING 
CHINA—ARTICLE BY ALEXANDER H. 
UHL 
{Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “China: Foreign Policy by Blackmail,” 
by Alexander H. Uhl, published in the news- 

paper PM on Sunday, December 21, 1947, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 
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MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES AND 
SUBCOMMITTEES 


Mr. BALL asked and obtained consent 
that the Joint Committee on Labor 
Management may meet later today while 
the Senate is in session. 

Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained 
consent that the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary may sit this afternoon during the 
session of the Senate. 

Mr. WATKINS asked and obtained 
consent that the Subcommittee on In- 
dian Affairs of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs be permitted 
to hold a hearing during the session of 
the Senate today. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained con- 
sent that Mr. Macnuson be excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
during the remainder of the week. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Mr. WHERRY. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 978, Senate bill 2202. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Curer CLerK. A bill (S. 2202) to 
promote the general welfare, national in- 
terest, and foreign policy of the United 
States through necessary economic and 
financial assistance to foreign countries 
which undertake to cooperate with each 
other in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of economic conditions essential 
to a peaceful and prosperous world. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney Moore 
Baldwin Hatch Morse 
Ball Hayden Murray 
Barkley Hickenlooper O’Conor 
Brewster Hill O'Daniel 
Bricker Hoey O’Mahoney 
Brooks Holland Overton 
Buck Ives Reed 
Bushfield Jenner Revercomb 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo. 
Byrd Kem Russell 
Cain Kilgore Smith 
Capper Knowland Sparkman 
Chavez Langer Stennis 
Connally Lodge Stewart 
Cooper Lucas Taft 
Cordon McCarran Taylor 
Donnell McCarthy Thye 
Downey McClellan Tobey 
Dworshak McFarland Umstead 
Ecton McGrath Vandenberg 
Ellender McKellar Watkins 
Ferguson McMahon Wherry 
Flanders Magnuson Wiley 
Fulbright Malone Williams 
George Martin Wilson 
Green Millikin Young 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. CapeHartT] is 
absent by leave of the Senate on official 
committee business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. HAWKES], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
are necessarily absent. 
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Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EaAsTLAND] 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr, 
Wacner] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Mayank] and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THomas] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JoHuNsTon], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania {Mr. Myers], the Senator from 
Plorida (Mr. Pepper], the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Ropertson], and the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. THomas] are absent 
on public business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CaIn 


in the chair). Eighty-one Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum 
is present. 


The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Michigan. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, ’ 


for the sake of continuity I respectfully 
ask my colleagues to permit me to con- 
clude my general statement on the pend- 
ing bill without interruption. 

Mr. President, with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, I report the Economic Coop- 
eration Act of 1948 in its perfected text. 
In the name of peace, stability, and free- 
dom it deserves prompt passage. In the 
name of intelligent American self-inter- 
est it envisions a mighty undertaking 
worthy of our faith. It is an economic 
act—but economics usually control na- 
tional survivals these days. The act it- 
self asserts that “disruption following in 
the wake of war is not contained by na- 
tional frontiers.” It asserts that “the 
existing situation in Europe endangers 
the establishment of a lasting peace, the 
general welfare and national interest of 
the United States, and the attainment of 
the objectives of the United Nations.” 

Every Senator knows that these dan- 
gers are even greater than they were 
when those words were written only 
two short weeks ago. The fate of 
Czechoslovakia, where any sembiance of 
democracy has just been gutted by sub- 
versive conquest, underscores this solemn 
thesis. The kindred fate of brave little 
Finland may be adding to the ominous 
score this very afternoon even while we 
debate an axiom, namely, that aggres- 
sive communism threatens all freedom 
and all security, whether in the Old 
World or in the New, when it puts free 
peoples anywhere in chains. 

The act asserts sound doctrine when 
it says that it is “the policy of the peo- 
ple of the United: States to sustain and 
strengthen principles of individual 
liberty, free institutions and genuine in- 
dependence through assistance to those 
countries of Europe which participate in 
a joint recovery program based upon 
self-help and mutual cooperation.” 
Mr. President, this act may well become a 
welcome beacon in the world’s dark night, 
but if a beacon is to be lighted at all it 
had better be lighted before it is too late. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, the de- 
cision which here concerns the Senate is 
the kind that tries men’s souls. I under- 
stand and share the anxieties involved. 
It would be a far happier circumstance 
if we could close our eyes to reality, com- 
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fortably retire within our bastions, and 
dream of an isolated and prosperous 
peace. But that which was once our 
luxury would now become our folly. This 
is too plain to be persuasively denied in a 
foreshortened, atomic world. We must 
take things as they are. 

The greatest nation on earth either 
justifies or surrenders its leadership. 
We must choose. There are no blue- 
prints to guarantee results. We are en- 
tirely surrounded by calculated risks. I 
profoundly believe that the pending pro- 
gram is the best of these risks. I have no 
quarrel with those who disagree, because 
we are dealing with imponderables. But 
I am bound to say to those who disagree 
that they have not escaped to safety by 
rejecting or subverting this plan. They 
have simply fled to other risks, and I fear 
far greater ones. For myself, I can only 
say that I prefer my,choice of responsi- 
bilities. 

This legislation, Mr. President, seeks 
peace and stability for free men in a free 
world. It seeks them by economic rather 
than by military means. It proposes to 
help our friends to help themselves in the 
pursuit of sound and successful liberty in 
the democratic pattern. The quest can 
mean as much to us as it does to them. 
It aims to preserve the victory against 
aggression and dictatorship which we 
thought we won in World War IZ. It 
strives to help stop world war III before 
it starts. It fights the economic chaos 
which would precipitate far-flung dis- 
integration. It sustains western civiliza- 
tion. It means to take western Europe 
completely. off the American dole at the 
end of the adventure. It recognizes the 
grim truth—whether we like it or not— 
that American self-interest, national 
economy, and national security are in- 
severably ‘linked with these objectives. 
It stops if changed conditions are no 
longer consistent with the national in- 
terest of the United States. It faces the 
naked facts of life. 

Within the purview of this plan are 
270,000,000 people of the stock which has 
largely made America. These are 26 
percent of all the literates of the earth. 
Before the war they operated 68 percent 
of all the ships that sailed the sea. They 
grew 27 percent of all the world’s cereals. 
They produced 37 percent of the world’s 
steel. They sold 24 percent of the world’s 
exports and bought 39 percent of the 
world’s imports. They are struggling, 
against’ great and ominous odds, to re- 
gain their feet. They must not be al- 
lowed to fail. The world—America em- 
phatically included—needs them as both 
producers and consumers. Peace needs 
their healthy restoration to the continu- 
ing defense of those ideals by which free 
men live. This vast friendly segment of 
the earth must not collapse. The iron 
curtain must not come to the rims of the 
Atlantic either by aggression or by de- 
fault. 

I wish, Mr. President, swiftly to sketch 
the chain reaction of events responsible 
for the issue we here confront. It is a 
significant narrative which speaks for it- 
self in behalf of the need and justifica- 
tion for this heroic adventure, the 
greatest ever initiated by any one nation 
for the sake of peaceful humanities. In 
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the background, of course, is the war it- 
self; the military defeat of the Axis; the 
utter prostration of postwar Europe 
amid the ashes of its victory; the result- 
ant tragedy of far-flung human want and 
suffering; the paralysis of the peace that 
has not yet come; the rise of new aggres- 
sion reaching out for ominous conquest 
amid distraught and _ disintegrating 
peoples. I do not here assess whatever 
mistakes in statesmanship may have 
helped precipitate or prolong these ca- 
tastrophies. It is enough. for the present 
consideration, that the tragedies oc- 
curred and that they still threaten the 
peace, stability, and security of this 
whole earth, the United States again 
emphatically included. 

In the sanctuary of our relatively good 
fortune where not one bomb fell during 
all those desperate days when the skies 
of Europe were raining death, we prompt- 
ly and willingly went to the postwar aid 
of our prostrate friends. We literally 
leaped with them from one crisis to an- 
other. Bill after bill went through Con- 
gress for their relief, and billion after 
billion went from us to them. Two years 
of this went by. Often the efforts failed 
of the desired results—although, despite 
all debits, I hesitate to think what would 
have happened in the absence of the 
efforts. But it became clear that the 
process could not indefinitely go on, first, 
because western Europe could not wait 
longer for real emancipation; second, 
because America could not longer af- 
ford to underwrite futility. We were 
both near the ends of our ropes. 

Then came June 5, 1947. Secretary of 
State Marshall made a speech at Har- 
vard. Just as at neighboring Concord in 
an earlier century, it proved to be “a shot 
heard round the world.” At the moment 
it was just a few sentences in a quiet 
sequence. I quote: 

It is already evident that before the United 
States Government can proceed much fur- 
ther in its effort to alleviate the situation 
and help the European world on its way to 
recovery, there must be some agreement 
among the countries of Europe as to the 
requirements of the situation and the part 
those countries themselves will take in order 
to give proper effect to whatever action 
might be undertaken by this Government. 
The initiative, I think, must come from 
Europe. 

The role of this country should consist of 
friendly aid in the drafting of a European 
program and of later support of such a pro- 
gram so far as it may be practical for us to 
do so. The program should be a joint one, 
agreed to by a number, if not all, of the 
European nations. 


Mr. President, the responsive effect in 
Europe was electric. History wrote with 
rushing pen. It was a new call to the 
colors—this time a peace call to mobilize 
for self-help and cooperation in quest of 
mutual survival. The British Bevin and 
the French Bidault promptly summoned 
a European conference. They consulted 
the Russian Molotov. He met with them 
in Paris on June 27. As usual, his de- 
mands were impossible; and, as usual, 
treacherous Moscow propaganda charged 
us with iniquitous American “imperial- 
ism,” a charge shockingly echoed by 
some of our own citizens. The Soviets 
vetoed concerted action, but Bevin and 
Bidault went ahead. They invited 22 
European nations—all of them—to meet 
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in Paris. All Soviet-dominated countries 
sent their refusals, including Czecho- 
slovakia, which, after a hasty summons 
to the Kremlin, withdrew its previous 
approval and now finds itself forcefully 
communized against any further expres- 
sions of self-will. Sixteen nations ac- 
cepted the invitation. Here they are: 
Austria, Greece, Norway, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Iceland, Portugal, Turkey, Den- 
mark, Ireland, Sweden, United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands. 

They met on July 12 and organized 
the Committee of European Economic 
Cooperation, known as CEEC. They 
met to coordinate the independent na- 
tions of Europe in a self-help effort to 
seek stability and preserve freedom in 
response to the dynamic impulse of what 
was then called the Marshall plan. They 
met to plan hopeful cooperation that 
might justify American assistance. And 
they met bravely, Mr. President— 
“bravely” because it was in virtual de- 
fiance of the Russian Bear, which 
promptly showed its teeth. 

Within 4 weeks Moscow dictated new 
reprisal agreements and tighter affilia- 
tions with all her satellites, and quickly 
organized the Cominform, through which 
the Communists of nine nations speak 
for the Communist world. The “iron cur- 
tain” took on more “iron.” The Comin- 
form is a modern version of the sup- 
posedly defunct Comintern, which was 
communism’s prior agent of world vio- 
lence and revolution. It frankly calls 
upon Communists everywhere to wreck 
the Marshall plan and condemns it and 
us with a new intemperance of invective 
and distortion. It is indeed “cold war.” 
It is pressure war against the independ- 
ent recovery of western Europe. Obvi- 
ously, it is also aimed at us. It is a con- 
spiracy to prevent the emergence of 
order out of chaos, stability out of con- 
fusion, and western freedom out of hope- 
lessness. Communists everywhere have 
responded. The great sabotage is under 
way. Let me make it completely plain 
that I do not suggest, even by the re- 
motest dnference, that all opponents to 
the plan are Communists. I have already 
expressed my complete respect for the 
honest opinions of citizens who disagree. 
I simply point out, as part of the record, 
that while every critic is not a Com- 
munist, every Communist is a critic, and 
the orders from the Kremlin are to wreck 
this enterprise. Thus, the postwar pat- 
tern continues in familiar and consistent 
form. 

I said that the 16 cooperating nations 
in CEEC acted bravely, as I hope we, too, 
may do. I have in mind not only the im- 
plications of the Cominform, but also 
such threatening statements as that by 
Mr. Molotov saying: 

The Soviet Government considers it nec- 
essary to caution the Governments of Great 
Britain and France against the consequences 
of such action, 


Yet, Mr. President, there is nothing in 
this plan which threatens the Soviet po- 
lice empire with any sort of consequence 
which she does not herself choose volun- 
tarily to invite. It is not a plan against 
eastern Europe, unless the independent 
survival of free peoples is on the black- 
list. It is a plan for western Europe. It 
is not external conquest. It is not dicta- 
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tion. It is internal recuperation by self- 
chosen methods. Eastern Europe was 
invited in. It was her own decision that 
keeps her out. It seems obvious that at 
least three of these countries behind the 
curtain would have joined if left to their 
own free wills. But, Mr. President, there 
are no free wills in police states. 

East-west flow of trade in Europe is 
necessary to both. Its resumption will 
be profitable to both. There is nothing in 
this plan which retards this resumption, 
unless Moscow itself so elects. The 
healthy recuperation of western Europe 
should facilitate this resumption for the 
good of all concerned, if we can have a 
peaceful world. All poisoned propa- 
ganda to the contrary notwithstanding, 
both at home and abroad, this is Amer- 
ica’s incentive and her dearest wish. 

The honorable release of east-west 
tension would be the greatest boon of 
modern times. It can be released when- 
ever there is mutual east-west fidelity to 
the objectives of World War II asserted 
by the united Allies on January 1, 1942, 
and whenever there is mutual east-west 
fidelity to the principles and purposes of 
the United Nations. It can be released 
whenever there is mutual east-west re- 
spect for the rights of free peoples to or- 
der their own lives. There is no consist- 
ent effort which the Government of the 
United States should withhold in pur- 
suit of this objective. We must always 
be ready for any discussion to this end. 
Peace with justice is our utterly para- 
mount concern. Any thought of another 
war is abhorrent to our souls. But peace 
and appeasement are not on speaking 
terms, and they have not been since 
Munich, after World War I, and Yalta, 
in World War II. 

But let me resume the narrative. The 
CEEC met for 10 weeks in Paris, conclud- 
ing on September 22. It has been cyni- 
cally said that they met just to total up 
a bill to present to Uncle Sam. Nothing 
could be more cruel or further from the 
truth. They met to see what they could 
do to meet the Marshall self-help speci- 
fications, and they concluded mutual 
pledges of amazing portent and vitality. 
We did not dictate their ticket. They 
wrote it for themselves. They volun- 
teered their pledges—to use all efforts to 
develop production up to agreed targets— 
to apply all necessary measures leading 
to the rapid achievement of internal fi- 
nancial monetary and economic stabil- 
ity—to cooperate in all possible steps to 
reduce barriers to the expansion of 
trade—to set up a joint organization to 
follow these objectives through and to in- 
sure them to the fullest possible extent. 
All these, and many other obligations, 
they offered to assume. It was a his- 
toric moment. Someday the United 
States of Europe may look back upon it 
as we do to the Annapolis Conference 
which preceded the Constitutional Con- 
vention at Philadelphia. It was a coura- 
geous and constructive answer to the 
United States. It offered the best chance 
for stable peace and for peaceful stability 
that there is on earth today—outside of 
a reinvigorated United Nations which it 
would immensely further. For myself, 
Mr. President, I assert the deep convic- 
tion that it is worth the wholehearted 
cooperation of the United States as the 
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cheapest and most promising peace in- 
vestment in our own self-interest that we 
face. What we can “afford to do” is one 
thing—and never to be minimized. But 
what we cannot afford not to do is just 
as vital in the estimates of prudent 
statesmanship. 

I comment, in passing, that these were 
not idle words at Paris. Our friends 
meant exactly what they said. They 
have already begun to prove it. “Bene- 
lux” already joins three of these coun- 
tries in a customs union. Others are 
ready to come in. France has already 
performed major surgery on her cur- 
rency. Italy and France have faced 
powerful Communist subversion and sur- 
vived the test—a feat that might well 
have been impossible without our present 
and prospective economic aid. They, 
too, are negotiating a customs union. 
Bizonia in Germany is now well likely 
to become Trizonia in the spirit of new 
unity at the heart and core of European 
recovery. Britain’s Bevin, backed by the 
united spokesmanship of his country, is 
calling for western union. ‘These are 
new signs of the new times, Mr. Presi- 
dent. If these trends are thwarted, if 
these hopes are dashed, I confess that I 
tremble for the consequences in this fore- 
shortened world. This is not hysteria. 
It is simple candor. In my view, the 
approaching Senate roll calls are that 
important—to them and to us. 

Now, Mr. President, make note of this: 
All these CEEC promises and pledges— 
importantly, including, by the way, the 
acquisition of essential strategic mate- 
rials for stock piling in the United 
States—are to be written into agree- 
ments as a condition precedent to our 
cooperation. There will be specific bi- 
lateral contracts between the United 
States and each beneficiary country. 
There will be specific targets. There 
will be multilateral contracts in which 
all countries underwrite the common aim 
and the common cause. The obligations 
will be set down in black and white. 
This is no mere wishing well. For one 
example, in respect to the most vital 
commodity of all, coal production is 
pledged to go from 398,000,000 tons in 
1946 to 495,000,000 tons in 1949 and 
586,000,000 tons in 1952. 

Your Committee on Foreign Relations 
has made every possible effort to protect 
all these expectations. Indeed, this leg- 
islation which the Senate is asked to 
approve categorically asserts that— 

The continuity of assistance provided by 
the United States should at all times be 
dependent upon the continuity of coopera- 
tion among the countries involved. 


The act categorically asserts that— 
the Administrator shall terminate assistance 
under this act to any participating country 
whenever he determines that such country is 
not adhering to its agreement or is diverting 
from the purposes of this act assistance pro- 
vided thereunder. 


No law can guarantee its own success. 
No man has a right dogmatically to say 
that any plan will succeed in these dan- 
gerous days of flux. But here is a war- 
rant for maximum confidence that we 
do not indefinitely undertake a failure. 
All the more it makes the chance worth 
taking. 
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Now let me return to the narrative 
again. The CEEC summoned its best 
minds abroad to the council table. They 
had been warned by the Harvard speech 
that America expected a self-contained 
plan which could reasonably progress 
toward the restoration of economic inde- 
pendence and the end of American as- 
sistance. They had been warned that a 
successful recovery program must take 
the place of everlasting relief programs. 
They set to work to meet the challenge. 
At the end of 10 weeks they produced 
the answer. It would take 4% years of 
intensive self-help and cooperation, with 
progressively decreasing American as- 
sistance during this term of years. 
Their original estimate was that it might 
require an over-all total of twenty-two 
and four-tenths billions of American aid 
for western Europe, including western 
Germany. Chiefly by the deduction of 
capital-equipment items, this figure 
came down to sevenieen billions for 44 
years. In other words, this peace invest- 
ment might cost one-third as much in 
4, years as we appropriated for war in 
just one bill that passed the Senate in 5 
minutes and without a roll call one June 
afternoon in 1944. War has no bar- 
gains. I think peace has. I believe I 
am talking about one now. 

I digress, however, to say that there 
is no seventeen billions or any other 
comparable figure in this pending legis- 
lation. It was in the first executive 
draft that came to us 2 months ago. I 
immediately asked for its deletion, and 
the State Department promptly acqui- 
esced, because it could be no more than 
an educated guess of doubtful validity 
if we thus were to attempt to assess 
events and values so far in advance. 
Furthermore, it might be misconstrued 
abroad as a specific dollar commitment 
without their understanding that one 
American Congress cannot commit an- 
other. Yet the genius of the program, 
if we are to escape year-to-year relief, 
is sufficient continuity to encourage de- 
pendable long-range planning. We 
rightly demand continuity of per- 
formance from our friends as the price 
of continuity of aid. It is elementary 
and indispensable fair play, on the other 
hand, that continuity of aid similarly 
should follow continuity of satisfactory 
performance. It must be inherent and 
implicit in our purpose. Otherwise, I 
repeat, this is merely one more stopgap, 
“rat-hole” operation. 

Your Committee on Foreign Relations 
has met this situation, Mr. President, by 
familiar statutory device. As is our 
standard practice when dealing with 
public projects overlapping into subse- 
quent fiscal years, we have authorized 
to be appropriated from time to time 
for 414 years such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions and 
accomplish the purposes of this act. But 
the only specific dollar authorization in 
the act is for 1 year, commencing next 
April. I shall discuss that later. Suf- 
fice it for the moment to point out that 
this has the effect of eliminating the 
necessity for subsequent annual authori- 
zations. It thus simplifies the subse- 
quent procedure. But it leaves each 
annual appropriation, as indeed it must, 
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to the annual decision of the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the House and Sen- 
ate and to the annual discretion of the 
Congress. The net of it is that the re- 
covery program will pass in annual re- 
view. It will be tested annually for its 
promised accomplishments and for the 
continuity of its performance. It will 
be tested annually for its impact on our 
own economy. Each Congress is free to 
decide these subsequent issues for itself. 
But they will do so in the presence of 
the declared attitude and opinion of the 
Eightieth Congress, as expressed in this 
act, that the program, if successful, 
should carry through to whatever con- 
clusion it proves to deserve. To with- 
hold an expression of this purpose would 
be to repudiate our own thesis and to 
pitifully reduce this act to the status of 
just one more sterile dole. It would be 
to rob the act of all the cumulative values 
upon which we depend for net results 
and which can infinitely bless us all. 

Now, Mr. President, let the narrative 
deal with equally significant events on 
this side of the ocean here at home. As 
soon as it became evident that CEEC in- 
tended to act upon Secretary Marshall’s 
suggestion, the President began comple- 
mentary studies at this end of the line. 
In my responsibility as chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, I asked for 
his immediate appointment of an inde- 
pendent civilian group of seasoned and 
widely experienced citizens to survey the 
field and to report what America might 
wisely and safely do—I repeat those con- 
trolling words, “wisely” and “safely”—in 
connection with the contemplated pro- 
gram. As a result, such a group was 
named by the President on June 22, 1947, 
under the chairmanship of Secretary of 
Commerce Harriman, who was the only 
Government official on the panel. Its bi- 
partisan membership was completely in- 
dependent of the Government and its 
judgments were likewise. It had as fine 
and as representative a personnel as was 
ever gathered together to do an unself- 
ish, patriotic job; and it labored with 
spectacular and unremitting zeal upon 
its complex task. Its ultimate report is 
one of the most comprehensive ever made 
in respect to a public problem. These 
credentials are important because, as a 
result, I think it is of paramount impor- 
tance to us that this Harriman commit- 
tee, despite occasional disagreement re- 
specting details, came to the over-all 
conclusion that this recovery program 
not only is well within our American ca- 
pacity but also that it is essential to the 
best welfare of the United States. This, 
remember, was the verdict of representa- 
tive American citizenship. I do not know 
how any great problem in public policy 
could have been submitted to more com- 
petent audit. I commend this thought 
to prejudicial critics who do not and 
could not have comparable access to all 
the facts. 

I quote one sentence from the Harri- 
man committee’s findings: 

The committee is convinced that a sound 
program for western European recovery 
should be formulated and adopted by the 
United States with the same boldness and 
determination, and the same confidence in 
the worthiness of the democratic cause, which 
characterized our action in World War II. 
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That is the target of private citizen- 
ship mobilized through the high spokes- 
manship of the Harriman committee. 

I quote one other sentence: 

The domestic consequences (of the fall of 
western Europe to Communist dominion) are 
such as no American could easily tolerate. 


Does that require any application? I 
think not. But it is a timely reminder 
that the Senate cannot contemplate its 
decision on this pending act with com- 
plete and comfortable detachment, as if 
there may be no price for us to pay if 
we reject or emasculate this plan. We 
have no such complacent option. There 
is an alternative price. I simply suggest, 
in passing, for example, that Secretary 
of Defense Forrestal and Army Secretary 
Royall testified to our committee that in 
the absence of some reasonable prospect 
for the stabilization of western Europe 
they would find it necessary to urgently 
demand billions more for national mili- 
tary defense. That, however, is only a 
small part of what could be the alter- 
native price in a Communist-dominated 
world. The Harriman committee says 
the total consequences could include, and 
I again quote the committee, the spokes- 
manship for the civilian population of 
this Nation, “the immediate and sweep- 
ing limitation of our economic and po- 
litical life, perhaps extending even to our 
form of government.” 

Which might be the alternative. 

But let me again take up the narrative. 
In addition to the Harriman report, we 
have the survey by Secretary of the In- 
terior Krug on Natural Resources and 
I quote one sentence: 

The aggregate productive capacity of the 
United States appears ample, 


Foreign Aid. 


In the same vein we had the so-called 
Nourse report, from the President’s eco- 
nomic advisers. We also had the ex- 
haustive studies of the executive depart- 
ments through a large committee headed 
by able Under Secretary Lovett. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to make it 
plain that all of this exploration dealt 
preponderantly with the most critical of 
all considerations, namely, the impact of 
this plan upon our own domestic econ- 
omy. Nothing could be of more impor- 
tance because we all agree that the main- 
tenance of a sound and solvent United 
States is as indispensable to the hopes of 
the world as it is to us. It would be 
final blunder to jeopardize our stabilities 
at home. We shall not doso. Iam glad 
to echo the warning of the Harriman re- 
port that “it is not wise to underestimate 
the steepness of the climb,” and that “the 
aid which the United States gives will im- 
pose definite sacrifice on the United 
States.” That is obvious. This is no 
happy picnic. Heavy post-war peace ex- 
penditures involve a burden, just as did 
the infinitely heavier expenditures of the 
war-that-was, or the expenditures of an- 
other war which we propose, with every 
resource at our command, to prevent. 
Any drain upon our commodities not in 
surplus also is a burden, although it is 
significant to note that the contemplated 
exports under this plan at its very peak 
are substantially less than our average 
exports for 1947. But all authorities 
agree that the plan can be managed to 
avoid serious interference with our do- 
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mestic economy. They agree that it 
would not precipitate domestic controls 
which would not be required by the do- 
mestic situation alone. For example, 
there will be no competitive exports of 
meat under this plan for at least 2 years. 
There will be no exports of metal scrap. 
Petroleum products, by the explicit terms 
of the bill itself, must be purchased off- 
shore to the maximum practicable 
extent. 

Sound administration of the act, Mr. 
President, will hold all these impacts to 
aminimum. The bill itself is explicit in 
these directives. In general terms it lays 
down the fundamenial rule that “no as- 
sistance to the participating countries 
shall seriously impair the economic sta- 
bility of the United States.” In specific 
terms it lays down the injunction that— 

The Administrator must provide for pro- 
curement in such a way as to (1) minimize 
the drain upon the resources of the United 
States and the impact of such procurement 
upon the domestic economy, and (2) avoid 
impairing the vital need of the people of 
the United States. 


The proponents of this measure, in a 
word, are not riding rainbows. They 
recognize the calculated risk. They 
think it is worth taking in our own en- 
lightened self-interest. They prefer it to 
the alternative risk. But they proceed 
with prudence. They recognize the pri- 
ority which self-interest assigns to the 
protection of our own domestic situation. 
We are not to be committed beyond this 
legitimate boundary. But they believe 
that we can do both jobs—at home and 
abroad—and that we cannot afford not 
to take the preferable chance. Ina word, 
they believe in America. 

Now, Mr. President, we come to the act 
itself, which is unanimously endorsed by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
after 5 weeks of public hearings and 10 
days of continuous executive sessions, I 
cannot speak too gratefully of the friend- 
ly patience and bipartisan unity with 
which my committee colleagues coOper- 
ated. If something of their spirit im- 
bues those for whom this legislation is 
intended, the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, as it will be called, has 
hopeful augury. 

We confronted many serious perplex- 
ities involving wide divergence of opin- 
ion in and out of Congress. Perhaps the 
greatest of these was the question how 
this gigantic trust should be adminis- 
tered. It is the universal opinion that 
the success of the enterprise is largely 
dependent upon the character of its man- 
agement. It is the universal opinion that 
its overriding economic purpose requires 
the highest available type of seasoned 
business experience and the widest pos- 
sible autonomous authority for those 
who patriotically assume these vast eco- 
nomic responsibilities. It is equally the 
universal opinion that the highest con- 
siderations of foreign policy are con- 
stantly involved and that, as I said upon 
a previous historic occasion, we cannot 
have two Secretaries of State at the same 
time. 

To fit these conflicting specifications 
into common pattern was, indeed, a jig- 
saw puzzle. We invited the Brookings 
Institution of Washington, one of the 
most respected research laboratories in 
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the country, to make an objective study 
of this enigma. I express our great ob- 
ligation to the Brookings Institution for 
the masterly job it did. The provisions 
in the pending bill largely follow its rec- 
ommendations. I am happy to say the 
result already enjoys well-nigh univer- 
sal approval in and out of Congress. 

We are creating the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration. At its head will 
be an Administrator with Cabinet status. 
In him, under final Presidential control, 
is vested the responsibility for operating 
this enterprise. The Administrator and 
the Secretary of State will keep each 
other fully and currently informed. 
Whenever the Secretary of State believes 
that any action of the Administrator is 
inconsistent with the foreign policy ob- 
jectives of the United States, he will 
consult with the Administrator and, if 
differences of view are not adjusted, the 
matter will be referred to the President 
for final decision. This is a paraphrase 
of the formula which has worked so well 
in the Atomic Energy Act involving 
somewhat similarly mixed functions. 

Behind the Administrator, and his 
Deputy, will be the Public Advisory 
Board, headed by the Administrator, or- 
ganized on a bipartisan basis, and con- 
sisting of not more than 12 members, to 
be appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, “selected from 
among citizens of broad and varied ex- 
perience in matters affecting the public 
interest.” Its functions are advisory. 
But its utility is profound. 

Overseas a Special economic mission 
will be established by the Administrator 
and under his direction in each partici- 
pating country; and the chief of each 
such mission will cooperate with our Am- 
bassador or Minister under a general rule 
of conduct reflecting the contacts set up 
for the Administrator and the Secretary 
of State to avoid inconsistent decisions 
by either. Meanwhile what might be 
called a roving ambassador will repre- 
sent us in dealing with any European 
organization of participating countries 
as insistently envisioned by the act. The 
creation of this post underscores our 
firm conviction that the salvation of 
western Europe lies in consolidated 
self-help and _ cooperation. Dollars 
alone will not save them. American as- 
sistance alone will not save them. All 
through the bill we bluntly assert these 
axioms. What they do for themselves 
will save them. What they do for them- 
selves is the only possible vindication of 
our aid. But without a roving ambas- 
sador there would be no way for us to 
hold these governments to strict account- 
ability for these relationships upon which 
they and we must depend for the final 
basic success of the undertaking. 

To keep the House and Senate, here 
at home, in intimate touch with the evo- 
lution of all these plans, the bill creates 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Foreign Economic Cooperation—again 
borrowing this device of proved utility 
from the Atomic Energy Act. It will con- 
sist of seven Senators and seven Repre- 
sentatives. It will be bipartisan. It is 
already familiarly known as the watch- 
dog committee. Little added definition 
is required. It will make continuous 
studies of what goes on. It will provide 
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continuous and intimate congressional 
liaison with all these undertakings. In 
general sense it will represent the tax- 
payers of the United States. It will 
greatly simplify the subsequent annual 
responsibilities of Congress when, once 
each year during the life of this arrange- 
ment, it must determine in what degree 
yesterday’s performance warrants to- 
morrow’s continuing cooperation. 

I omit further needless details. This is 
the picture and the pattern of adminis- 
tration. It gives every promise that 
previous errors in foreign aid will be 
avoided. It fixes and implements clear 
and specific responsibilities. It umpires 
in advance functional conflicts between 
business management on the one hand 
and foreign policy upon the other. It is 
our best possible promise of efficient 
and effective results in restabilizing a 
broken world. 

Now, Mr. President, we come to the 
specific figure asked by the President for 
the first authorization under this bill. It 
was $6,800,000,000 for 15 months from 
next April first. This was the result of 
rigorous screening by the executive au- 
thorities of the CEEC proposals for $8,- 
400,000,000 and a realistic appraisal of 
domestic availabilities. It took full ac- 
count of the Harriman, Krug; and Nourse 
reports. It was the composite judgment 
of diversified minds. Secretary Marshall 
said it was as near a precision figure as 
human judgments can foresee. Cer- 
tainly it was sustained by the most com- 
plete studies and surveys I have ever seen 
in a congressional committee. It was 
further sustained by the independent 
investigation of the Harriman commit- 
tee—composed, remember, of the best 
business brains available in our civilian 
life. The comparable Harriman figure 
was approximately the same. It was still 
further sustained by the head of the In- 
ternational Bank, who also examined the 
problem independently and concluded 
that the figure is a tight-fitting mini- 
mum. It was in no sense a stab in the 
dark. At the very least it is entitled to a 
presumption of relative dependability 
until more competent authority com- 
petently proves otherwise. 

But I can fully understand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, why this figure immediately be- 
came the subject of wide controversy. 
In the first place, there was a big gap 
between this figure and the President’s 
budgetary estimate of actual cash dis- 
bursements for this purpose in the next 
fiscal year—a yap representing obliga- 
tions and commitments which must be 
made in advance if our plans are to pos- 
sess efficient continuity. In the second 
place, we have been overwhelmed with 
such a wealth and welter of supporting 
statistics that even our own experts— 
to say nothing of our committee mem- 
bers—have rivaled each other in their 
headaches. At such a moment it is dan- 
gerously easy to “lose sight of the forest 
for the trees.” Busy pencils, playing 
with their decimals, can make objectivity 
impossible. The committee’s unanimous 
recommendation escapes the horns of 
this dilemma by rooting itself in a few 
solid fundamentals which I commend to 
the common sense of my colleagues. 

First. If this plan can succeed on the 
basis recommended by its authors, no 


well-wisher would allow it to fail at its 
inception through lack of original re- 
sources sufficient to its success. That 
would be “penny wisdom and pound fool- 
ishness.” It could even be unwitting 
sabotage. 

Second. Any estimate of these essen- 
tial resources, in advance of experience 
with the plan, is problematical at best. 
In such circumstance we should start 
with figures which enjoy the preponder- 
ance of supporting evidence rather than 
to arbitrarily slice off what might be the 
difference between success and still-born 
failure. 

Third. Therefore prudence recom- 
mends that we launch the plan with 
figures which offer no alibi for failure; 
but on a timetable which permits us to 
review the figures at the earliest moment 
when experience will permit us to deal 
with the realities. 

On the basis of these sanities, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations unanimously 
cut the duration of this first authori- 
‘zation from 15 months to 12 and it re- 
duced the figure from $6,800,000,000 to 
$5,300,000,000. This latter figure accu- 
rately reflects the estimated expendi- 
tures and commitments for the first 12 
months of the original work sheet for 
15 months. In other words, we have not 
undermined the resources for 1 year from 
April 1, 1948, which we are warned by 
the authors of this plan are essential 
to its success. We have not transferred 
from them to us the responsibility for a 
failure which might be charged to ini- 
tial lack of funds. We have not im- 
paired either the resources or the psy- 
chology upon which the plan depends. 
But we have made it imperative that the 
first task of the next Congress and the 
next administration next January shall 
be to resurvey this whole problem in the 
light of experience and reality; and thus 
we have reduced the first authorization 
by $1,500,000.000. 

Mr. President, I attach the greatest 
importance to this change in the time- 
table. By next New Year’s we shall have 
had 9 months’ experience with this en- 
terprise. We shall then know the efii- 
ciency of its all-important administra- 
tive management; and we shall have the 
benefit of the Administrator’s advice. 
We shall also have the first-hand judg- 
ments of our own joint congressional 
watch-dog committee. We shall know 
whether a good crop overseas has light- 
ened the CEEC deficit. We shall know 
much more about the nature and ex- 
tent—or perhaps even the suspension— 
of the sabotage campaigns of the wreck- 
ing crews. Most important of all, we 
shall know to what extent self-help and 
mutual cooperation in western Europe 
are giving promise of the vitality upon 
which this plan inseverably rests. We 
shall know many things upon which to- 
day we can only speculate. 

It seems to me that we have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose—as- 
suming that we are entering upon this 
high adventure in good faith—by launch- 
ing this hopeful enterprise full-steam- 
ahead; and reserving our seasoned and 
informed judgments for next January, 
as contemplated by the committee’s rec- 
ommendation, when we shall know 
whereof we speak instead of gambling 


now with unknown destiny. I beg of 
Senators to take this concept to their 
hearts. This is more than a problem 
of mathematics; it is a problem in peace, 
stability, and human freedoms. It may 
not work. I think it will. But if it 
fails, let the responsibility rest else- 
where. I say again—as I have said so 
many times before—these recommended 
figures are not sacred. But in the light 
of the powerful credentials they pos- 
sess, unless the Appropriations Commit- 
tee can strongly prove them wrong, let 
us give them the benefit of any doubts 
for the time being. Next January is not 
long to wait for the accounting with so 
much at stake. 

One thing more about this figure of 
$5,300,000,000. It goes for loans and 
grants. The division rests with the Ad- 
ministrator, counseled by his own board 
and by the National Advisory Council, 
consisting of the highest officers of Gov- 
ernment. The division will depend upon 
the beneficiary’s ability to pay and upon 
the nature of the assistance. The loans 
will be serviced by the Export-Import 
Bank. It is roughly estimated that loans 
will represent from 20 percent to 40 per- 
cent of the grand total. Using the lower 
percentage in averaged application to the 
first year’s authorization, its net cost 
to us is much nearer $4,000,000,000 than 
$5,300,000,000. It could be—we may 
hope it will be—even lower in its net 
effect. 

At this point I interject another vital 
fact. While it is impossible to establish 
accurate categories at the moment, it is 
expected that 2 or 3 of these 16 countries 
in CEEC will be cooperators without any 
drain upon our dollar aid. They will 
pay their own way. It also is expected 
that three other countries will be exclu- 
sively on ‘a temporary loan basis—with- 
out any grants. It is contemplated that 
only two countries will be exclusively on 
a basis of grants. The other eight coun- 
tries will be on a variable scale of loans 
and grants. This is no loose give-away. 
In every instance the plan is geared to 
hardpan economics. 

I now speak of the method used to 
arrive at this figure. It involves so- 
called balance of payments. For each 
country this is the difference between 
national income from exports, foreign 
services, and foreign investments, on the 
one hand, and essential imports of 
goods and services, on the other hand. 
This is the balance of payments, and 
when the former are insufficient to pay 
for the latter, and there is no gold or 
convertible currency to make up the dif- 
ference, any such deficit country is in 
jeopardy. Under normal exchange con- 
ditions, surplus exchange with one 
country can be balanced against an ex- 
change deficit with others. But this sit- 
uation does not exist today, and will not 
until foreign currencies and interna- 
tional exchange are restabilized. This 
is one of the long-range objectives of 
this plan—important to every trading 
nation on earth, our own emphatically 
included. Meanwhile, the immediate 
and indispensable objective is to over- 
come these deficits in western Europe, in- 
cluding western Germany. 
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Current calculations accordingly were 
made by the following process: First, es- 
timating each country’s import require- 
ments; second, deducting therefrom 
each country’s exports and earnings 
from foreign services and foreign invest- 
ments and from any other sources; third, 
deducting available imports from other 
Western Hemisphere areas. . This final 
figure, translated into dollars, represents 
the amount of support from us to per- 
mit these 16 European countries, plus 
western Germany, to import from the 
Western Hemisphere the commodities es- 
sential to recovery. Import requirements 
of recipient countries were figured on 
a basis so close that they do not even 
restore full prewar living standards. In 
other words, the figures are down to bed- 
rock. 

Obviously, this brief description over- 
simplifies the process. There are many 
other factors influencing the net result. 
There are many impoOnderables, I say 
again and again. Only experience can 
demonstrate whether the realities will 
thrust upwards or push downwards the 
true evaluation. But this is generally 
accepted as the best measure of need. 
It was accepted by the Paris Conference, 
the executive departments, the Harri- 
man committee, and the International 
Bank. 

I do not undertake to demonstrate 
that the resultant 12-month figure of 
$5,300,000,000 in the bill is precisely ac- 
curate. I am content to point out that 
it is little short of amazing how close 
together all these estimates, independ- 
ently made, proved to be. I am content 
to point out that the timetable in this 
act, as we have reported it, permits the 
earliest possible congressional review in 
the presence of reality. I am content to 
urge that the burden of proof falls heav- 
ily upon those who would argue that, 
pending this early review, the prelimi- 
nary figure is too large. I have no sym- 
pathy with any “take this or nothing” 
attitude. But I do prayerfully believe 
that adequacy is the essence of what we 
do; and surely we can all agree that 
success with $5,300,000,000 in the first 
instance is preferable to failure with 
something less. I remind the Senate 
further that, under the bill’s new time- 
table, we can balance out even the next 
fiscal year by the appropriations for the 
fourth quarter. If facts, as we will know 
them next January, require readjust- 
ments, we can make them in the final 
quarter. Then we can put them up or 
down with some degree of justified as- 
surance. When we try to adjust them 
today, we play with danger to the life- 
line of the plan. 

Many other features of the pending 
bill will develop with the debate. At the 
moment I refer, finally, to only two. 

First. Local currencies must be depos- 
ited by each beneficiary country to off- 
set the value of any aid not furnished 
on terms of payment. The beneficiary 
country and the United States will agree 
on the local expenditure of these local 
currency accumulations in behalf of the 
purposes of this act. Thus our grants 
will not become a budgetary windfall in 
the beneficiary country but will virtu- 
ally become a revolving fund to do 
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double duty in behalf of the act’s objec- 
tives. 

Second. The investment of private 
American capital, in approved recon- 
struction projects in the 16 countries 
and western Germany, is encouraged by 
our guaranty of the subsequent converti- 
bility of profits or original investment 
into dollars. This obviates the hazard 
most likely to prevent private invest- 
ment. At the same time it is a highly 
practical invitation to American private 
initiative to join in this great adventure 
on a free-enterprise basis. 

Now, Mr. President, with apologies to 
my colleagues for the length of this in- 
trusion upon their good nature, I con- 
clude. With a few desultory comments, 
I am done. 

First. This act does not include some 
of our other unavoidable international 
obligations. We shall have to deal at 
this session with China, Greece, Turkey, 
and Trieste, and with the occupied areas 
for which we are responsible as a legacy 
from the war. These things must be re- 
membered as we proceed. We must deal 
with over-all considerations. Particu- 
larly we must faithfully remember the 
superlative importance of effective soli- 
darity in the Western Hemisphere in un- 
happy, uncertain days like these. Mutu- 
ally happy and healthy Pan American 
relationships are indispensable. They 
must be conserved. It ought to be en- 
tirely possible to substantially improve 
these economical relationships through 
the triangular trade that should be pos- 
sible of development in connection with 
this European recovery plan. 

Second. This act largely depends for 
its success upon the quality of its admin- 
istration. The choice of the Adminis- 
trator and his associates is one of the 
most solemn responsibilities that has 
ever confronted a President of the 
United States. I beg of the President to 
search for the best and to be satisfied 
with nothing less. This act is a chal- 
lenge to the best brains and to the best 
experience in the Nation. They re- 
sponded in the crises of war. I am sure 
they will respond in this crisis of peace. 
The cause is no less vital to our destiny. 

Third. This act depends, again, for its 
success upon the prompt restoration of 
western Germany to an effective place in 
the economy of Europe and the world. 
It must be decentralized. It must be de- 
militarized for keeps. But it must be re- 
stored to decent hope and productivity. 
The western occupying powers must quit 
their indecision and put Germany whole- 
somely at work again without delay. 
The Ruhr alone could spell the difference 
between success and failure. 

Fourth. This act depends also and 
equally upon the energy and devotion 
with which these western European na- 
tions pursue the integration which they 
have volunteered to seek. Our dollars 
cannot substitute, I say again, for their 
own will to make common cause for the 
mutual defense of their own welfare. 
We do not presume to dictate the form- 
ula. But we relentlessly recommend the 
objective. Standing together, these na- 
tions can face every vicissitude with 
hope. Standing apart they may face col- 
lapse and even conquest. By its own 
warning, the wrecking crew awaits. 
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Fifth. This act seeks and depends 
upon peace. Peace requires the econom- 
~ic stabilities which are here addressed. 
Peace also depends upon security against 
aggression. Security depends upon pre- 
paredness. Preparedness depends upon 
rival arms until, dependably there is a 
better way. The better way is an undi- 
vided United Nations which is made to 
work in its present or some other form. 
Regional arrangements under its Charter 
can promote security. Unselfish mutual 
defense pacts, such as we have repeated- 
ly offered, can promote security. Global 
disarmament—on a basis of rigid, in- 
stant, and conclusive discipline against 
bad faith—is the best security guarantee 
of all. We and the peace-loving sectors 
of the world must struggle on toward 
these ideals. 

Sixth. The act has the amazingly uni- 
fied support, according to their official 
voices before our committee, of practi- 
cally all spokesmen in our own land for 
organized labor and capital and agricul- 
ture and industry, for veterans, for 
women’s organizations, for American 
journalism and, by no means last, for the 
church. The friendly preponderance is 
overwhelming. I believe, Mr. President, 
that dynamic America is prepared to 
carry on. 

Seventh. Whatever we are to do, Mr. 
President, let it be done without undue 
delay. Whatever our answer is to be, let 
it be made as swiftly as prudence will 
permit. The exposed frontiers of haz- 
ard move almost hourly to the west. 
Time is of the essence in this battle for 
peace, even as it is in the battles of a war. 
Nine months ago Czechoslovakia wanted 
to join western Europe in this great enter- 
prise for stability and peace. Remem- 
ber that. Today Czechoslovakia joins 
only such enterprise as Moscow may di- 
rect. 

There is only one voice left in the 
world, Mr. President, which is competent 
to hearten the determination of the other 
nations and other peoples in western 
Europe to survive in their own choice 
of their own way of life. It is our voice. 
It is in part the Senate’s voice. Surely 
we can all agree, whatever our shades of 
opinion, that the hour has struck for this 
voice to speak as soon as possible. I 
pray it speaks for weal and not for woe. 

The committee has rewritten the bill 
to consolidate the wisdom shed upon the 
problem from many sources. It is the 
final product of 8 months of more inten- 
sive study by more devoted minds than I 
have ever known to concentrate upon 
any one objective in all my 20 years in 
Congress. It has its foes—some of 
whom compliment it by their transpar- 
ent hatreds. But it has its friends— 
countless, prayerful friends not only at 
the hearthstones of America, but under 
many other flags. It is a plan for peace, 
stability, and freedom. As such, it in- 
volves the clear self-interest of the United 
States. It can be the turning point in 
history for 100 years to come. If it 
fails, we have done our final best. If it 
succeeds our children and our children’s 
children will call us blessed. May God 
grant His benediction upon the ultimate 
event. [Applause on the floor, Senators 
rising.] 

Mr. WHERRY obtained the floor. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan has delivered a 
very admirable address upon this sub- 
ject, and has adequately covered it. I 
expect to speak on the bill, but I shall 
defer my remarks until the debate some- 
what develops. During the course of that 
development, I shall address the Senate 
with respect to the pending measure. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for just a 
moment? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
with the indulgence of the Senator from 
Nebraska, I should like to make this sug- 
gestion to my colleagues: I am sure that 
despite any disagreements among us in 
respect to the terms of the act or the 
act itself, all of us are in agreement that 
the time has come for action, and I am 
sure we can have general cooperation 
to that end. To that end, therefore, Mr. 
President, I am taking the liberty of sug- 
gesting that. it will tremendously facili- 
tate events if those who contemplate of- 
fering amendments to the bill will have 
them promptly presented and printed, 
so that they may be before us for the 
earliest possible action when the debate 
lulls. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to concur in the statement just made by 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan that time is of the essence, and there- 
fore I humbly suggest that Members who 
may have amendments to offer, offer 
them as quickly as possible. 

I feel that this bill is of such impor- 
tance and is so momentous that we pos- 
sibly would make time by now taking a 
recess until tomorrow. Unless there is 
some business which Members would like 
to have transacted at this time, I suggest 
that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow, if that meets with the approval 
of Senators. 

In the meantime, let me state that it 
is the present plan, if it meets with the 
approval of the Senate, to have the Sen- 
ate meet daily until the pending legis- 
lation is disposed of. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would suggest that 
we have an executive session at this 
time, for the consideration of the nom- 
inations on the Executive Calendar. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the,amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 1796) 
to provide for the preservation of the 
frigate Constellation and to authorize 
the disposition of certain replaced parts 
of such vessel as souvenirs, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 


(H. R. 5525) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF RECIPROCAL TRADE 
AGREEMENTS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 551) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CaIn 
in the chair) laid before the Senate a 
message from the President of the United 
States, which was read by the Chief Clerk 
and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on p. 1934.) 


MRS. BESSIE TWO ELK-POOR BEAR— 
VETO MESSAGE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, which 
was read by the Chief Clerk, and, with 
the accompanying bill, referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs: 


To the Senate: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, S. 499, authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Mrs. Bessie Two Elk- 
Poor Bear. 

The effect, of this measure would be to 
enable Mrs. Poor Bear to terminate at 
will the trust under which the United 
States now holds the lands allotted to her. 
on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, 
and to permit her to demand a convey- 
ance of the lands free from the restric- 
tions on alienation now imposed by law. 

The situation here presented is one 
which involves the performance of trust 
agreements that the United States is 
bound faithfully to execute, as distin- 
guished from the continuance of a per- 
sonal disability. Mrs. Poor Bear, in com- 
mon with other Indians, is entirely free 
to purchase lands or other property, and 
to sell the same as she pleases. What is 
here in question is land that forms a part 
of the ancestral tribal holdings of the 
Oglala Sioux Indians, and a part of an 
area which, pursuant to various arrange- 
ments with these Indians, has been di- 
vided among the individual members of 
the Oglala Sioux Tribe. Mrs. Poor Bear 
obtained a share in this division of the 
tribal patrimony solely because of her 
membership in the Oglala Sioux Tribe. 
Under the terms of the allotment ar- 
rangements, and the implementing stat- 
utes, she has no right to alienate the 
lands allotted to her without the consent 
of the United States, acting in its ca- 
pacity as trustee of the lands. Such ap- 
proval may now be granted by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior should it be found 
that Mrs. Poor Bear is competent to man- 
age her affairs. 

In the performance of the existing 
trust obligations, consideration must be 
given to the question of whether a sale 
of the lands would promote the best in- 
terests of all concerned. These include 
Mrs. Poor Bear, as the beneficiary of the 
trust, and the Oglala Sioux Tribe, as a 
party to its creation and maintenance. 

The record in the present case clearly 
indicates that termination of the trust 
would be contrary to the best interests of 
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Mrs. Poor Bear. The factors of her ad- 
vanced age, business inexperience, no- 
madic habits, and lack of interest in 
agricultural or grazing pursuits, and the 
similar factors which exist with respect 
to her husband, combine to impel a con- 
clusion that Mrs. Poor Bear is not com- 
petent to handle property transactions. 
Since she is dependent upon the land 
here involved, from which she now ob- 
tains a lease income, for a portion of her 
livelihood, loss of the value of the land 
through an imprudent sale, or through 
the improvident use of the proceeds of a 
sale, would adversely affect her future 
security. Yet, the discharge of her prop- 
erty from restrictions would invite the 
sale of the land and the dissipation of its 
proceeds by eliminating the safeguards 
which existing laws afford the Indians 
against short-sightedness on their own 
part or overreaching on the part of 
others. Particularly in the situation 
here involved, I believe it would be most 
unwise to abrogate these safeguards. 

In addition, the approval of this bill 
might result in Mrs. Poor Bear being 
forced to accept whatever price is offered 
her for the land in order to avoid losing 
it through tax sale, since issuance of a 
patent in fee would terminate the present 
tax exemption. 

In these circumstances it seems to me 
that the responsibilities of the United 
States for the faithful discharge of its 
trust obligations preclude the granting 
to Mrs. Poor Bear of the right to termi- 
nate at will the existing trust of the lands 
allotted to her. 

I also wish to point out that the Con- 
gress has established, by general laa, 
procedures under which cases such as the 
present may be adjusted in ways both 
equitable and practical, should a sale of 
part of the capital assets of Mrs. Poor 
Bear become essential for her support or 
for the better use of her other property. 
The procedures so established do not en- 
tail the disregard of Indian interests, and 
of Federal responsibilities for their pro- 
tection, that is inherent in the present 
bill, however well-intentioned. 

For these reasons, I am constrained to 
withhold my approval from S. 499. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Howse, February 28, 1948. 


MRS. ELLA WHITE BULL—VETO MESSAGE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, which 
was read by the Chief Clerk, and, with 
the accompanying bill, referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af-« 
fairs: 


To the Senate: 

I return herewith without my approval 
S. 542, authorizing the issuance of a pat- 
ent in fee to Mrs. Ella White Bull. 

The cffect of this measure would be to 
enable Mrs. White Bull to terminate at 
will the trust under which the United 
States now holds the lands inherited by 
her on the Pine Ridge Indian Reserva- 
tion, and to permit her to demand a con- 
veyance of the lands free from the re- 
strictions on alienation now imposed by 
law. 

The situation here presented is one 
which involves the performance of trust 
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agreements that the United States is 
bound faithfully to execute, as distin- 
guished from the continuance of a per- 
sonal disability. Mrs. White Bull, in 
common with other Indians, is entirely 
free to purchase lands or other property, 
and to sell the same as she pleases. What 
is here in question is land that forms a 
part of the ancestral tribal holdings of 
the Oglala Sioux Indians, and a part of 
an area which, pursuant to various ar- 
rangements with these Indians, has been 
divided among the individual members of 
the Oglala Sioux Tribe. Mrs. White Bull 
obtained a share of this division of the 
tribal patrimony solely because of her 
membership, or that of her deceased son 
from whom she inherited this property, 
in the Oglala Sioux Tribe. Under the 
terms of the allotment arrangements, and 
the implementing statutes, she has no 
right to alienate the lands inherited by 
her without the consent of the United 
States, acting in its capacity as trustee 
of the lands. Such approval may now be 
granted by the Secretary of the Interior 
should it be found that Mrs. White Bull 
is competent to manage her affairs. 

In the performance of the existing trust 
obligations consideration must be given 
to the question of whether a sale of the 
lands would promote the best interests 
of all concerned. These include Mrs. 
White Bull, as the beneficiary of the 
trust, and the Oglala Sioux Tribe, as a 
party to its creation and maintenance. 

The record in the present case clearly 
indicates that termination of the trust 
would be contrary to the best interests 
of Mrs. White Bull. She is a full-blood 
Sioux Indian approaching 70 years of 
age, with only a very limited education, 
and no business experience. These and 
other pertinent factors impel a conclu- 
sion that Mrs. White Bull is not compe- 
tent to handle property transactions. 
Since she is dependent upon the land 
here involved, from which she now ob- 
tains a lease income, for a portion of her 
livelihood, loss of the value of the land 
through an imprudent sale, or through 
the improvident use of the proceeds of 
a sale, would adversely\affect her future 
security. Yet the discharge of her prop- 
erty from restrictions would invite the 
sale of the land and the dissipation of its 
proceeds, by eliminating the safeguards 
which existing laws afford the Indians 
against shortsightedness on their own 
part or overreaching on the part of 
others. Particularly in the situation here 
involved, I believe it would be most un- 
wise to abrogate these safeguards. 

In addition, the approval of this bill 
might result in Mrs. White Bull being 
forced to accept whatever price is offered 
her for the land in order to avoid losing 
it through tax sale, since issuance of a 
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patent in fee would terminate the pres- 
ent tax exemption. 

In these circumstances it seems to me 
that the responsibilities of the United 
States for the faithful discharge of its 
trust obligations preclude the granting to 
Mrs. White Bull of the right to terminate 
at will the existing trust of the lands 
inherited by her. 

I also wish to point out that the Con- 
gress has established, by general law, pro- 
cedures under which cases such as the 
present may be adjusted in ways both 
equitable and practical, should a sale of 
part of the capital assets of Mrs. White 
Bull become essential for her support or 
for the better use of her other properiy. 
The procedures so established do not en- 
tail the disregard of Indian interests, and 
of Federal responsibilities for their pro- 
tection, that is inherent in the present 
bill, however well intentioned. 

For these reasons, I am constrained 
to withhold my approval from S. 542. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tut Wuite House, February 28, 1948. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS, 
1948—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], I submit a conference re- 
port on House bill 5525, the urgent defi- 
ciency appropriation bill for 1948, and I 
ask unanimous consent for its immediate 

_consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the conference 
report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5525) making appropriations to supply ur- 
gent deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 9, and 10, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 


“CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 


“Expenses of Inquiries and Investigations: 
For an additional amount for expenses of 
inquiries and investigations ordered by the 
Senate or conducted pursuant to section 134 
(a) of Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, including compensation for steno- 
graphic assistance of committees at such 
rates and in accordance with such regula- 
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tions as may be prescribed by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, but not exceed- 
ing the rate of 25 cents per hundred words 
for the original transcript of reported matter, 
$300,000: Provided, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be expended for per diem 
and subsistence expenses except in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Subsistence 
Expense Act of 1926, approved June 3, 1926, 
as amended.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 5 of said amendment in lieu of the 
figure “$31,000” insert the figure “$10,000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$850,000” and, on page 9, line 
12, of the bill strike out the word “July” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “June”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum of “$6,000,000” named in 
said amendment insert the following: 
“$5,000,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

StTyYLeEs BrincEs, 

C. WAYLAND Brooks, 

CHAN GURNEY, 

JOSEPH H. BALL, 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

* CaRL HAYDEN, 

RicHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate, 

JOHN TABER, 

R. B. WIGGLESworTH, 

ALBERT J. ENGEL, 

Kar STEFAN, 

FRANCIS CASE, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

JoHN H. KErr, 

GEoRGE MAHON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 


EXPORTS TO AND IMPORTS FROM RUSSIA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President and 
Senators, I shall take but a few moments 
of the Senate’s time, but I wish to ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a report or table 
I have just received from the Department 
of Commerce showing by months for the 
year 1947, American exports to and im- 
ports from the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. I ask that it be printed in 
the ReEcorpD at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, as 
follows: 


United States domestic exports to U.S. S. R., total and by principal commodities, monthly, January-December 1947 


Commodity 


TU al cctds load rca asia aeiacineelipannibiatnbal 


Animals and anima] products, edible: 


ca attained eaten 


Sausage, bologna, and frankfurters, canned 


SET 
Milk and cream, condensed, sweetened............... 


1 Less than $500. 


masini | () 


(Value in thousands of dollars] 



































laiaall 
Janu- | Febru- | ; 
ary ary re April | May | June 
etal 24,435 | 15,737 | 7, 218 | 9, 281 
sii AE ee («) | gnéhiiens 379 ch hoeniss a 
ooncien () a citi nad sine ll 18 
apiece | SP Bctaae 9 











July 


| 
ee | 
27, 106 | 7, 613 | 15, 712 | 4,047 3, 030 9, 157 10, 371 | 15, 423 | 149, 129 


August! 8 Octo- 


| 





te | l 
Novem- Decem- 
ember | ber ber ber pa 














eeweccee| coccecens eocecce= 
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United States domestic exports to U. S. S. R., total and by principal commodities, monthly, January—December 1947—Continued 
[ Valug in thousands of dollars} " 













Commodity Janu- | Febru- 


Sep- | Octo- |Novem | Decem- 
ary ary May | June | July | August 


March} April tember! ber her her Total 






































Animals and animal products edible—Continued 
Nonfat dry milk solids... 








127 

Other dairy products. 272 

I it DE Rindnc tt eceteeachcesedudcesennsenel Biiasceiell ~ Oi UnacaenesIiacckbeed 43 
Animals and animal products, inedib 

Leather manufactures 103 

Other products. 500 
Vegetable food products and beverage: 

rains and pre’ 80 

ee IN ce ticked eeendeee aE’ |. Be Bodeerecsibecddecdiaaiecmas 13 

Other products. 24 

Vegetable products, inedible, except fibers and wood: 


RI i nnd, cal cudschillinecadambsoousbens 103 
Automobile tires (casings) ; 


Rubber hose and tubing, except garden hose _...... 









113 
Other rubber and manufactures. ................... 141 
Vegetable oils and fats, inedible... ............---.... 56 
Leaf tobacco, flue-cured, stemmed and unstemmed... 1, 160 
Naval stores, gums, and resins.............--.-.-.-... 388 
Other products.................... iiiiliathiniaihtenbelitamnctasaks 22 
Textile fibers and maniifactures: 
Twine, rope, and cordage._....... slit Tile opel a his icaniinanaal 91 
Other cotton manufactures..---.-...-..-.-..-........ 75 
ND ince nnccnduaséendduseedeckiosoucn 1, 368 
WROTE oo ccccncncccabcbustesensccece 409 
Wool cloth and dress goods. ...............-.--.---- on 149 
Other fabrics wholly or chiefly of wool................ 68 
Other fibers and manufactures._....................-------- 95 
Nonmetallic minerals: 
—- fuel, except antiknock and aviation &39 
a  eacaubawan 155 
Gas oil ona I scnttacccesensacevancnce 763 1, 358 
pS RE EE ES a 86 272 
SE i nkighidshin ns veceneennssdbovesanien 37: 5 7% 
Lables il as nn cintiemaiain deinen eniipi 3 136 
Other petroleum and products... ............---..-. 1 16 
Carbon or graphite products................-..--.-- 8 38 639 
Wheels of artificial abrasives................---.-... : : 7 I 72 
lnc dnnbentoelmmdanndaheases 341 
Other nonmetallic minerals... ..............-..--------<-e-- 520 


Metals and manufactures, except machinery and vehicles: 
Iron and steel bars and rods. ................----.-.0+---0-- 
Tubular products and fittings. .................-.....-.---- 
Wire rope and cable, not insulated. 
Other wire and manufactures... _.................-.-.------ 
Railway-car wheels, tires, and axles 
Other iron: and steel-mill products. 












Other iron and steel advanced manufactures 
Copper wire and cable, insulated. 
Other copper and manufactures. . 
Other metals and manufactures. - .. 
Machinery and vehicles: 

Generators, accessories, and parts................--...------ 
Wy wae ae ech ceenecccadudeesaneras 

Generating sets, powered by Diesel engines 
NI eee rt ange ren nteisirueupgeaunesoesicpwssed 
Transforming or conv erting I ink etectiemniaiaiel 
Transmission and distribution apparatus_................-- 
Motors, starters, and controllers... ...........-....--.---.-- 
Industrial heat-treating furnaces and parts. ............-... 
EE OEE EE EEE 
Other electrical machinery and apparatus... ..............- 
eae 
Internal-combustion engines, excluding locomotives......... 
Accessories and parts for internal-combustion engines_......- 
Construction and conveying machinery... -.........-.--.--- 





















ny well, and pumping I a esas sitnonntacnee 17, 794 
Powor-dr iven meta working machine tools, and parts... _.-- 16, 168 
Metal-working machines, and parts, including power-driven. 7, 151 
BEC EIEL Sheva ceuduidanshotaGqulinsbiphdabaercoesta 3, 797 
Pipe valves..............-... 1, 325 
Other industrial machinery *. 20, 240 
Pa eee le”) Ue el e”)|lU| Cl Poe hc 2, 203 
Other agricultural machinery and implements............-.| 32] 138} 102 f.....--. 463 
Dover rues, wusnse, Gnd Ghetele Gig)... .ccccnnceeee) «60 MCB IRB 7 Fecceccce | 2 9D finn nce b ccc nce heccccee 1, 160 
ns gk ei eatieiceaseneel | (ED Rnseiaccdiesencsaiecemsesst . 60 UccanancubdocecanchiocasdesPascocane 107 
pe EEE Gas 6 ie | oe | a | ee | ee ee | ee er es ee) ees | ee 287 
Other automobiles, parts, and accessories................---| 4J{....-...| @] @] 14}........ 5 . 123 
pe EE TS a | ee | aeons {ae | eee ee 421 
rR esi, JO Een ti cece) > OUR Eedennsdbicachgecieiccigacieesicenet ~— GED BidisetstliacosuisienccdscPitedexenteederace 1, 241 
Pe ee SI eins ctikicdcecicdeticeencansctaléseccenclncccovanincenaese 67 67 168 565 SP hn ntias 377 228 1, 843 
Other machinery and vehicles................. ue aiiscikeciatina 146 2 5 127 48 24 1 3 2 5 4 373 
Chemicals and related products: 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations... ... iciseduideail 38 14 ll 49 1 1 oe 2 9 2 127 
ED. tcanctiinctiaistcaligatinceutiddes 328 249 Se ictiew titan dcanieaainligon bia M tein taiadlaeeiiiantaleaipalnteieniaceridcicains UA Kaiareminclstiietin: nt 1, 210 
os be products........ Jasiwesicsensodeceecesnaceuccacccocen 70 ll 20 20 1 17 9 9 55 46 51 345 
isce 
Scientific and professional] instruments, apparatus, and sup- 

SN ahi ainek think chiabeb aden tiniueledacsanthhnds 178 225 80 254 344 423 88 25 172 659 594 3, 094 
Books, maps, pictures and printed matter... 146 20 27 41 14 101 9 3 9 9 27 403 
Commodities exported for relief and charity 4 756 215 134 430 129 93 86 36 134 55 89 2,174 
Household and personal effects. . 13 16 350 62 68 33 44 h 29 335 68 1, 038 
Other miscellaneous exports..... 45 15 37 194 % 22 88 17 13 6 59 576 
1 Less than $500, 


2 Includes commodities not available separately. 
3 Shipments by private relief organizations, 


r ae the Department of Commerce, by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division, Office of International Trade, from basic data of the-Bureau of the Census, 
ebruary 1 
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MARCH 1 


United States general imports from U. S.S. R., total and by principal commodities, monthly, January—December 1947 


Commodity 


TN hs Sorts cimiahadladbiihiinecckuiin tens 


Animals and anima! products, edible: 
Sausage casing 
Caviar and other roe. 
Other products_....-.-- 

Animals and animal] products, inedible: 
Fox, other than silver and black 












on 9, 006 































[Value in thousands of dqfiars| 













March; Apri! | May | June 



































4, 466 | 10, 499 





























Decem- 


July | August], SeP- | Octo- |Novem- ws 


tember| ber ber Total 





















5, 026 








9,956 | 2,508 | 13,994) 7,835 | 5,102 

































































484 2, 330 
ait lliantinn 366 3, 186 
Persian lamb and caracul...............-..-.--------------- 109 17, 946 
I cece shane chine teint ieee Diener ebniio Gia Raiaccmenenerdines  \ eS eS ee OU ee eC, Cee 2, 683 
I Re ree ee ee een te iat CUO aoe) et 84 a Ok) OR beec ee 1, 557 
IEE NE TEs. EERE EA RE a aoe ck in acm gcksaewinks aki 1, 624 
I a aceaiaetiaoaiasoicesieininiteinaeta dial cindeiapahiniioinnegitsniailenioenerpuisiitings ll 1, 502 
i ication Teta a eintala heaters nits satiate diinentiiiandlompernia —s.!6|l6lUCUCK”lCUD ee Rees a ee ‘Rg 36 326 6, 649 
ee I SN ns Sods eek ahinh aunshevneimeiiens 213 36 j 4, 050 
Ss Se |e  acdianipbatmamammae 282 
Fur manufactures. ibeshipnntinaecpetebyiaihitrnkibiiiemaieeeue 1, 465 
Vegetable See inedible, except fibers and wood: 
ae aired hee aielicnn atic enceinonniane teenie 352 
Drugs of veget: able origin not edible, crude. ..-- * 55 
an ig beitlcteeslinind wil 73 
Tobacco, cigarette leaf, unstemmed................--..-.--- 4, 248 
a ae 245 
Other vegetable products ceniaieiaietechrnianiabtedeemabaiantomnestretehia 38 
Textile fibers and manufactures: 
OI Ne ah ct Sli aba ltelas esiasceaeeees iter 1, 937 
I a i 889 
Flax, hemp and ramie and manufacture 314 
Wool, unmanufactured.__............. 991 
Animal hair, unmanufactured _- 448 
Other fibers, and ms EINER aac oe ee) 144 
Wood and paper: 
I a iia te a a rsecclampienlnieniibiel alti hein iesilitidatillcinca tes eels tenon glint Silla coe BD total Ot tess WB Bn ennckcestinns 459 
Se I ab daasbensiiane: Os Set ee ek on es | De 1 2 ll WP Bikccused 38 
Nonmetallic minerals: 
IR 45 _ eae 76 56 152 239 664 
Diamonds, cut but not sect est. it ioe oe 194 9 1 210 918 
Other nonmetallic minerals__...........-. Os es eR oe Ftscccc chdiiehaacunal 6bbckheawendives 3 
Metals and manufactures, except machinery and vehicles: 
I 5 sidind hen anette iknomingbimewatlnasl 1, 673 206 | 320 268 6 488 680 196; 741 514 954 7, 723 
I NI I a a ed oan . 1, 222 1, 288 881 689 8, 956 
Piatinum ingots, bars, sbects or plates not less than 14-inch 
Sindee accicteinaehtadihembbiebhinnpndbaednnedionanee’ 1, 766 
RNIN in acdesshcincecsdetignsleenisoanet ecestanssind 182 
Osmium 153 
PU cctinnimemiadennbnge 1,131 
Other metals and manufactures. 79 
Chermncals and retated products: 
I I i sil lah tig eins netatniomenieorendl 156 
I a i le senna dsiemeneieaiiil 23 
Miscellaneous: 
Equipment and supplies for outfitting and repairing vessels..} (@) |.......- ew MN i, NA oe om: 49 ~ Shes £3 
Books, maps, pictures, and other printed matter............ 7 3 22 4 2 5 2 3 1 3 2 
Other miscellaneous imports.............-.--.-...--.-.-.--- ae 6 at Ea ae 2 DP Shaaeae 21 





1 Less than $500. 


Prepared in the Department of Commerce, by Special Programs Branch 


February 1948. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
also wish to have printed in the body of 
the Recorp at this point a letter I ad- 
dressed on February 27 to the Secretary 
of Commerce, Mr. Harriman, and a copy 
of the letter I received this morning from 
the Acting Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Foster, in reply thereto, together with 
the Current Export Bulletin showing cer- 
tain actions which have been taken by 
the Department of Commerce as of 
March 1. I wish to say, Mr. President, 
that at a later date I expect to present 
more extended remarks on this subject. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and Bulletin were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Fesruary 27, 1948. 
Hon. W. AVERELL HARRIMAN, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Depariment of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I have received from 
the Special Programs Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce a monthly break-down of 
the United States domestic exports to the 
U.S.S.R. and imports from that country into 
the United States. This was sent to me pur- 
suant to my request. 

On November 25, 1947, based on 6 months’ 
figures then available to me, I called the mat- 
ter to the attention of the Senate of the 
United States and pointed out what seemed 


to me to be major inconsistencies in certain 
policies this Government was following. At 
that time I had hoped that the executive 
branch of the Government would take ade- 
quate steps to rectify this situation without 
the necessity of further legislation by the 
Congress. 

The figures that I have just received tend, 
in my opinion, to verify the inconsistencies 
previously noted and in fact to substantially 
magnify them. 

This morning one of the wire services car- 
ried a story of which the following is an 
extract: 

“Secretary of Commerce Harriman has 
warned Congress that Russian aggression is 
‘a greater menace than Hitler.’ The disclo- 
sure was made by the House Appropriations 
Committee as it voted $503,420,263 to run the 
State, Commerce, and Justice Departments 
and the Federal courts during the fiscal year 
starting July 1. This is a net cut of 
$35,417,168 from President Truman’s budget 
requests. The committee also demanded that 
the Justice Department step up its antimo- 
nopoly work, particularly in the fields of food, 
clothing, and housing. It gave the Depart- 
ment additional money for the work. 

“Harriman, former Ambassador to Moscow, 
said at committee hearings that unless com- 
munism is stopped in western Europe, ‘We 
will face a situation that we cannot deal with, 
and the balance of power, which now is pre- 
dominantly in our favor, will be against us.’ 
He was one of several top American officials, 





, Areas Division, Office of International Trade, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census, 


including Secretary Marshall, who criticized 
Soviet policy during the hearings. Their tes- 
timony was released only today. 

“Marshall said the United States is ‘basi- 
cally friendly’ to the Russian people. But, he 
said, Soviet officials are ‘very slow to agree, 
rather difficult in negotiation, and I would 
say generally suspicious of our motives.’ 

“Harriman’s statement was sparked by an 
observation by Representative CLirr CLEv- 
ENGER, Republican, Ohio. The Congressman 
said he is not so much worried over Red 
expansion in Europe as he is over the chance 
the United States will go bankrupt. Harri- 
man said ‘most of our discomfort at home’ 
stems from the European situation.” 

I fully recognize the importance of the 
economic rehabilitation of western Europe. 
Certainly it is neither in the interest of world 
peace nor in the security of this Nation to 
have additional nations go behind the iron 
curtain. For this reason, I am supporting the 
European recovery legislation in substantially 
the form recommended to the Senate by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

This morning, I discussed these export-im- 
port figures with Senator VANDENBERG and 
presented my point of view to him. He 
agreed with me that this matter needed clari- 
fication. In order to get such clarification, if 
possible, I determined to address this letter 
to you. 

Frankly, I do not understand how various 
high officials of the Government can point 
out the dangers to the peace of the world 
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which would result from western Europe 
going behind the “iron curtain” and urge 
upon Congress the support of the European 
recovery program and various emergency-aid 
programs, while at the same time substan- 
tial exports are permitted to the one coun- 
try that is a threat to the peace of the world. 
On its face, the list your Department made 
available to me indicates that we have, 
among other things, been exporting large 
quantities of industrial equipment which is 
not only in short supply in this country, but 
is desperately needed for the rehabilitation 
of western Europe. In addition to this, such 
exports are building up the war potential of 
the U.S. 8. R. 

It is my intention to discuss this matter 
on the floor of the Senate, possibly late this 
afternoon, and no later than Monday. There- 
fore, I would appreciate having your views 
as to the consistency of the above-quoted 
statement before the House Appropriations 
Committee and the éxport policy this Gov- 
ernment is following. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senator. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, March 1, 1948. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KNOWLAND: In reply to your 
letter of February 27, 1948, to Secretary Harri- 
man (who is away from the city), and sup- 
plementing my conversation with you on 
February 28, I should like to make the follow- 
ing observations: 

The major items on the list of materials 
exported during the calendar year 1947 to the 
U. 8. S. R. do not for the most part repre- 
sent goods which are in short supply in this 
country, or which have been desperately 
needed in the rehabilitation of western Eu- 
rope. They largely comprise commodities 
which have not been placed on the posi- 
tive list of materials subject to special con- 
trols and quotas precisely because they were 
not considered in critical shortage here. 

Naturally, as circumstances affecting the 
balance between supply and demand change, 
we have in the past not hesitated to add new 
items to the positive list. 

Lately, however, we have announced a new 
policy affecting all shipments to European 
countries and to the U. 8S. 8. R. The pro- 
cedure under which this policy becomes 
activated will be effective as of today 
and requires the individual licensing of 
every article exported to Europe and to the 
U.S. 8. R. 

This new procedure will, it is believed, en- 
able us to scrutinize all shipments to eastern 
Europe in a manner which has not heretofore 
been practicable. At no time, however, dur- 
ing our administration of export controls 
have we been unmindful of the importance 
of not exporting to the U. 8. 8. R. commodities 
which would have made a direct contribution 
to its war potential, and various limitations 
in that respect have always been strictly 
enforced. 

The procedure to which I refer has been 
subjected to much criticism, but we feel 
that its establishment is justified in view of 
the political and economic realities which 
presently exist. 

I am enclosing copies of orders establish- 
ing the two new procedures which I dis- 
cussed with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
WirtuiaM C. Foster, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


SUBJECT: RECLASSIFICATION OF ALL DESTINATIONS 
INTO NEW COUNTRY GROUPS 

A. Effective March 1, 1948, validated li- 

censes will be required for the exportation 

of all commodities to destinations in Europe 

and certain contiguous areas. This action 


will enable the Office of International Trade 
tosprogram exports of commodities essential 
to the economic recovery of Europe, to re- 
strict exports of commodities of a nonessen- 
tial character, and to provide adequate export 
quotas. Shipments of commodities which 
cannot be included within the programmed 
exports determined under this procedure 
will be considered for licensing on a hardship 
basis. 

B. In order to implement this program, all 
destinations are reclassified into two new 
country groups to be designated as country 
group R and country group O. All Euro- 
pean destinations (see Bureau of Census 
Schedule C, Code Classification of Countries, 
as revised) and certain areas contiguous 
thereto are included in country group R. 
Such destinations are listed in appendix A 
hereof; all other destinations are included in 
country group O. 

C. All commodities, including those not 
on the positive list, will require a validated 
license for export to destinations in country 
group R, except as provided in part F. How- 
ever, only those commodities included in the 
positive list will require a validated license 
for export to destinations in country 
group O. 

D. Licenses authorizing the exportation of 
commodities which are not on the positive 
list will be issued for a validity period of 
90 days from the date of validation, unless 
otherwise stated on the face of the license. 

E. The provisions of Current Export Bul- 
letin No, 431 relative to the licensing of com- 
modities for export apply only to those com- 
modities included in the positive list; if they 
are made applicable to any commodities 
which are not on the positive list, announce- 
ment will be made in subsequent bulletins. 

F. General license privileges: 

1. All general license provisions applicable 
to the former group K countries are made ap- 
plicable to destinations in country group O. 

2. Commodities not included in the posi- 
tive list may be exported under general 
license GLV to group R destinations where, 
in a single shipment, the net value of all the 
commodities classified under a single sched- 
ule B number does not exceed $100. The 
GLV limitations for commodities on the 
positive list are as indicated for the former 
group K destinations, 

8. The provisions of all other special gen- 
eral licenses applicable to the former group 
E countries are made applicable to destina- 
tions in country group R; these include gen- 
eral in-transit license (GIT); general licenses 
GUS and GAF for use of United States repre- 
sentatives and members of the United States 
armed services; general license for personal 
baggage (BAGGAGE); the general licenses 
for technical data and publications (TD-US, 
TD-GEN, and G-PUB); general licenses for 
the export of vessels (VMC), ship and plane 
stores, and fuel; general license for the ex- 
port of dunnage (GLD); general license for 
the export of metal drums and containers 
(G-MDC); general license GLR for the re- 
turn of commodities to countries from which 
exported, and the general licenses for gift 
and relief shipments. The provisions of the 
general license for shipments to prisoners of 
war which are applicable only to specified 
destinations are not affected by this action 
and remain in force. 

4. The provisions of general license GCC 
(export of commodities sold at auction by 
Bureau of Customs) are extended to all desti- 
nations. 

G. Information regarding processing codes 
and related commodity groupings for those 
commodities not on the positive list will be 
announced in a subsequent Current Export 
Bulletin; exporters are urged to await such 
announcement before submitting export- 
license applications covering these commodi- 
ties. However, exporters should continue to 
submit export-license applications covering 
commodities on the positive list in accord- 
ance with existing instructions. 


H. Exporters are reminded that the issu- 
ance of licenses authorizing the exportation 
of commodities to Germany remains subject 
to the import-permit requirement, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 424, dated October 27, 1947. 

I, Shipments of commodities which, as a 
result of the provisions of this bulletin, re- 
quire validated licenses to export, and which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the 
exporting carrier or in transit to ports of exit 
pursuant to actual orders for export prior to 
the effective date of this bulletin, may be 
exported under the previous general license 
provisions. 

J. Additional information and neceSsary 
forms for filing export-license applications 
may be obtained from the Department of 
Commerce, Office of International Trade, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any of the De- 
partment’s field offices. For the convenience 
of exporters, these offices are listed, together 
with their locations, in Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 24, pages 26 and 27, section 
II, part 2. 

FRANCIS MCINTYRE, 
Assistant Director, Office of Inter- 
national Trade. 


APPENDIX A—DESTINATIONS INCLUDED IN 
COUNTRY GROUP R 

Aegean Islands (including the Dodecanese 
Islands); Albania; Andorra; Austria; Bel- 
gium; Bulgaria; Czechoslovakia; Denmark 
(except Greenland); Eire (Irish Free State); 
Estonia; Finland; France (including Cor- 
sica); Germany; Gibraltar; Greece (and its 
Mediterranean islands); Hungary; Iceland; 
Italy (and its Mediterranean islands); Latvia; 
Liechtenstein; Lithuania; Luxemburg; Malta, 
Gozo, and Cyprus Islands; Monaco; the Neth- 
erlands; Norway; Poland and Danzig; Portu- 
gal (including Azores and Madeira Islands); 
Rumania; San Marino; Spain and possessions 
(including ‘Balearic Islands, the Canary 
Islands, Spanish Morocco, Ceuta, Melilla, Ifni, 
Rio de Oro, Spanish Guinea including Rio 
Muni and Fernando Po, Annobon, Corisco, 
and Elobey Islands); Sweden; Switzerland; 
Tangier (including the international zone); 
Trieste, Free Territory of Turkey (Asiatic and 
European); Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics (European and Asiatic); United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland; Vati- 
can City; Yugoslavia. 


INVESTIGATION OF OPERATION OF IM- 
MIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
LAWS—EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
REPORT 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
on July 26, 1947, the Senate agreed to 
Senate Resolution 137, which authorized 
the Committee on the Judiciary, or any 
duly constituted subcommittee thereof, 
to study the general subject of the op- 
eration of the immigration and natural- 
ization laws. Section 2 of the resolution 
provided that the committee should 
make a report of its findings to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but 
in no event later than March 1, 1948. 

The resolution also provided for a re- 
port on the subject of displaced persons, 
one of the subdivisions of the general 
subject which was to be studied. The 
time for filing the report on displaced 
persons has been extended twice, I be- 
lieve, and that report is to be made to- 
day. I speak now of the general sub- 
ject of the immigration laws. Most of 
the time of the committee and its staff 
has been devoted to the subject of dis- 
placed persons. The committee is not 
prepared today to make the report on 
its investigation of the immigration laws, 
and I am authorized and directed by the 
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Committee on the Judiciary to ask that 
the time be extended from March 1, 1948, 
to May 1, 1948, for a report upon any 
changes that may be suggested in the 
general immigration and naturalization 
laws. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the right to object. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, what 
was the request, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia, on behalf 
of the Judiciary Committee, requested 
an extension of time within which to 
submit a report to the Senate. The 
Chair had merely stated that without 
objection on the order would be made. 
The Senator from Oregon is raising a 
question. The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to discuss the matter with my good 
friend from West Virginia, so that I 
may fully understand. the import of the 
extension of time. I want to know to 
what extent, if any, the extension of 
time, if granted, will delay considera- 
tion of the displaced-persons legislation 
now pending before the Senate. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. So far as I know, 
it would not delay it in any respect. 
The resolution specifically provided that 
a separate report should be made on dis- 
placed-persons legislation. The Judici- 
ary Committee this morning voted to 
report the bill respecting displaced per- 
sons, and it no doubt will be reported 
to the Senate today. That is the intent. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, with that 
helpful clarification on the part of the 
Senator from West Virginia, I shall not 
object. It is my understanding that the 
delay will in no way jeopardize early 
consideration of the displaced persons 
legislation. I repeat what I have said 
many times, that I think it is of great 
importance that we proceed without fur- 
ther delay in the handling of the dis- 
placed-persons problem. It is a part of 
the warp and woof of the whole Euro- 
pean situation, and there rests upon us 
the obligation of seeing to it that long- 
delayed justice is done to the displaced 
persons who are confined at present in 
what may be called the concentration 
camps. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands the Senator from 
West Virginia to have stated plainly 
that his request will not delay the pro- 
posed legislation with respect to dis- 
placed persons. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
the displaced-persons problem comes 
under an entirely separate bill, which 
was acted upon finally this morning by 
the Judiciary Committee, as I am ad- 
vised. I am further advised that it will 
be reported today. The displaced-per- 
sons problem has nothing to do with the 
extension of time, which will deal with 
other subjects affecting the immigration 
and naturalization laws. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request made by the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia is agreed to. 


LABOR EDUCATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 


the body of the REcorp as part of my re- 
marks an editorial appearing in this 
morning’s Washington Post on the sub- 
ject of labor education. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LABOR EDUCATION 

An education extension program for in- 
dustrial workers on something like the pat- 
tern of the Agricultural Extension Service, 
which makes educational assistance avail- 
able to the farm population, is so sensible 
an idea that it is a wonder it wasn’t put into 
effect by Congress long ago. A Senate Edu- 
cation and Labor Subcommittee has just 
completed hearings on a bill to establish such 
a program—a bill introduced in the last ses- 
sion of Congress by Senators Morse and 
THoms4s of Utah. The AFL, the CIO, and 
the Railway Brotherhoods joined in support- 
ing the proposal, and such prcgressive in- 
dustrialists as Charles Luckman and Cyrus 
Eaton gave it their indorsement. It is to be 
hoped that the House Labor Committee will 
find time to consider the measure soon. 

The bill has been carefully drafted in such 
a@ way as to make Federal funds available 
as grants-in-aid for a labor-extension service 
while retaining effective control of the pro- 
gram in the hands of the participating uni- 
versities and the industrial workers desiring 
its benefits. That great numbers of workers 
need and want such a service has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated. In point of fact, some 
79 colleges and universities are now carry- 
ing on some sort of labor-education pro- 
gram—Wisconsin, Michigan, Bryn Mawr, 
Harvard, and Yale among them. But these 
cannot, of course, begin to meet the de- 
mands of 42,000,000 wage earners. Under 
the Morse-Thomas bill, Federal funds would 
be made available only when a local labor 
group, having worked out with a local in- 
stitution of learning a program approved by 
a State labor-extension council, requested 
aid and when 25 percent of the funds re- 
quired were made available locally. 

This program is not aimed in any sense 
at vocational training. Neither is it sup- 
posed to take the place of high school or reg- 
ular college education. Its concern is with 
labor problems and industrial relations— 
with the responsibilities of workers as union 
members and citizens. It would equip labor 
to carry out its share of the collective-bar- 
gaining process more effectively in its own in- 
terest and in the public interest. In doing 
this, it could serve greatly to promote more 
stable and peaceful relations between unions 
and managements. 


EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1946, approximately 2 years 
ago, the Employment Act of 1946 became 
the law of the land. As the record 
shows, I was an ardent supporter of that 
act, introducing at the time what became 
known as the Morse amendments to the 
bill, which were accepted by the floor 
leader [Mr. WaGNER]. They were known 
at that time as the Republican amend- 
ments to the bill. 

As one goes back to the record of the 
debates on the bill and then studies what 
has transpired since its passage, I think 
it is very interesting to note that those 
of us who fought for the bill and suc- 
ceeded in securing its passage by the 
Senate were on very sound ground at the 
time, because I think the act has been 
one of the great acts passed by the Con- 
gress in recent years. This important 
piece of legislation committed the Fed- 
eral Government to a clear-cut respon- 
sibility for promoting a stable economy 
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and established specific machinery in 
both the executive branch and the Con- 
gress for carrying out this commitment. 
The evaluation of the experience gained 
from the act since its inception has been 
facilitated, it seems to me, by the fact 
that a private publisher has consolidated 
and made available to the general public 
in book form the three economic reports 
of the President, which have been pre- 
pared with the assistance of his distin- 
guished Council of Economic Advisers. 
These reports certainly deserve careful 
study and attention, not only by Mem- 
bers of Congress but by leaders in private 
life and students in our schools and col- 
leges. Therefore, I am very happy, Mr. 
President, to place in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks a review of the 
particular book dealing with the three 
economic reports of the President. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. TRUMAN’s ECONOMIC ADVISERS AND How 
TuHey Worx 


THE ECONOMIC REPORTS OF THE PRESIDENT. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE COUNCIL OF 
ECONCMIC ADVISERS 


(Reviewed by George Soule) 


Way back in 1946 there occurred an event 
which, though temporarily obscured by the 
many alarms and excursions since then, may 
in the end be recognized as one of the most 
momentous in the post-war years. Con- 
gress passed a law declaring it to be the re- 
sponsibility of the Government to “coor- 
dinate all its plans, functions, and resources 
* * * to promote maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power.” Numer- 
ous qualifications were inserted in the decla- 
ration by meticulous legislators, and of 
course the customary obeisance to “free 
competitive enterprise” could not be 
omitted, any more than Russian documents 
can dispense with compliments to Lenin 
and Stalin. Yet a major failure in achieving 
the main purpose could endanger all other 
objectives of the Nation, foreign and do- 
mestic, including the promotion of free en- 
terprise. 

The Economic Reports of the President 
constitute the focal point of the procedure 
outlined by the Employment Act of 1946. 
As they have appeared from time to time, 
they have frequently been discussed as if the 
President had retired to his study and 
dreamed them up all by himself, with an eye 
on the political barometer. In fact they are 
drafted by a body set up by the law, the 
Council of Economic Advisers. The council 
is something brand new in the American 
order. It is the first official agency ever 
created in this country for the sole purpose 
of concentrating on the efficient operation 
of the economy as a whole. It is suppcsed 
to advise and consult, not only the Presi- 
dent, but with business, labor, farmers, the 
citizens—in short, you and me. 

The Council consists of only three men, 
who are nonpolitical economic experts. The 
total force of the agency comprises 28 full- 
time and 5 part-time employees. Although 
the budget granted it by Congress was but 
$350,000, it returned over $90,000 to the 
Treasury on June 30 last. These facts em- 
phasize that its job is not to do research or 
to administer a bureaucratic machine, but 
to think. The United States is richer than 
any other country in material goods and 
in facts and figures concerning them; it is 
not always distinguished by the rarer but less 
expensive treasure of concentrated, consist- 
ent, and disinterested thought about what 
those facts mean and how they should affect 


policy. 


| 
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Messrs. Edwin G. Nourse, Leon H. Keyser- 
ling, and John D. Clark, who compose the 
council, must be brave men to sally forth 
like David with only the pebble of reason 
to do battle against the Goliath of economic 
confusion. Reason, especially expert rea- 
son, is none too popular, except when it 
deals with physics and chemistry. The 
members of this team have some practice in 
casting their pebbles. Mr. Nourse was for 
many years vice president of the Brookings 
Institution, Mr. Keyserling was an economist 
at Columbia University and technical adviser 
to various Senate committees, Mr. Clark was 
vice president of the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana and dean of the School of Busi- 
ness of the University of Nebraska. ‘Their 
opponents consist not only of the intrinsic 
difficulty of their assignment, but the igno- 
rance, the self-interests, and the political 
irrelevancies which often determine what 
Government, business, labor, and agriculture 
do. 

This book contains the first three economic 
reports—January 1947, July 1947, and Jan- 
uary 1948—hitherto available only as official 
documents. Those who are concerned about 
their country’s future should take a few 
evenings off to study them and see how we 
are getting on with this ambitious task. The 
reports are more comprehensible to the lay- 
man than the Smyth report on atomic 
energy, and the matter with which they deal 
harbors even greater potency for explosion 
or for human welfare, depending on what 
we do about it. 

The first report, after analyzing the forces 
which had brought about the high employ- 
ment, the large production and the rising 
prices, registered its disagreement with the 
then current opinion of many economists 
and businessmen that a recession was prob- 
able during 1947. But it did point out grow- 
ing dangers which would bring a recession 
unless they were remedied before long. 

Consumers’ purchasing power, though far 
higher than before the war, was being re- 
duced by rapidly rising prices. The average 
factory worker, taking home $46 a week in 
October 1946, could buy no more with it 
than with the $35 he had in April 1942, 
Those on the lower levels of income were 
eking out their resources by saving far less 
than during the war and by tapping such 
savings as they had—though 24 percent of 
American families had no war bonds or bank 
accounts in 1945, and 29 percent had less 
than $500. Unless wages went up without 
raising prices, or prices came down, con- 
sumer buying would soon begin to shrink, 
except in so far as breadwinners went into 
debt. But too great an increase of install- 
ment and other debt would in the end bring 
a sharper collapse. 

A lot of money was being spent on housing, 
but prices were so high that the need could 
not be met. The most recent report points 
out that the physical volume of construction 
is less than in any year of the 1920’s. High 
prices for houses inflate debt and limit the 
market. 

Heavy demand for exports, large business 
investment, and expansion of bank credit 
would, the council thought, keep things 
going through 1947 even if inflation were not 
checked, but such supports could not con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

The second report, issued last July, reem- 
phasized the conclusions of the first, though 
it observed with satisfaction a leveling out 
of prices which had occurred in the previous 
quarter. It noted the prospect of higher 
food prices on account of the short corn crop 
and pleaded with coal operators, steel mak- 
ers, and others not to translate the recent 
boost of miners’ wages into higher prices 
until they had time to find out whether it 
could be absorbed by more output per man- 
hour or otherwise. Coal, steel, and automo~- 
biles in succession promptly did the contrary. 

The current report carries on the sad story 
of inflation with telling figures. Production, 
it demonstrates, cannot possibly be increased 


enough at the moment to obviate the neces- 
sity for anti-inflation measures, since there is 
now maximum employment. Added capital 
equipment and better efficiency may raise 
output 3 percent this year. 

This brief summary does scant justice to 
the skill with which the reports have brought 
great masses of statistical information to 
bear on current problems. Overshadowing 
everything else is that remarkable new device 
for understanding our economy, the Nation’s 
economic budget, which covers the receipts 
and spending of all of us. 

This budget matches receipts against 
spending (or investing) under the four great 
heads of receivers and spenders—consumers, 
business, government, and foreigners. If the 
figures are correct, the receipts must always 
balance the expenditures for all taken to- 
gether, since everything received by anyone 
is spent by someone else. The account is 
kept not to see whether there is a surplus 
or a deficit—either of which would be im- 
possible—but to see what happens to total 
demand, and why, as a guide to policy. 

One thing this budget shows is that mar- 
kets and employment have been enlarged to 
the present size from the prewar level by a 
much greater growth in business investments, 
governmental outlays, and exports than by 
increase in buying on the part of individual 
consumers. In terms of real goods and serv- 
ices, consumer purchases have increased 48 
percent since 1939, while business purchases 
of equipment have increased 170 percent. If 
in the next few years we are to have a falling 
off of business investment, of the export sur- 
plus and of governmental buying, there must 
be a tremendous increase in consumer spend- 
ing to sustain employment, unless a drastic 
fall in prices occurs. But where will con- 
sumers get the money? This is not some- 
body’s crack-brained theory; it is simple 
arithmetic. 

Opinions of the excellence of the advisers 
advice differ; some think they have gone too 
far, others that they have not been nearly 
emphatic enough in their warnings or drastic 
enough in their proposed remedies, Whether 
the present American political structure and 
economic institutions will submit to the dis- 
cipline of foresight is open to question. So 
far the council’s (or the President’s) recom- 
mendations have been adopted to perhaps 25 
percent of full measure—and this includes 
retention of existing taxes so that substan- 
tial Federal-debt reduction could take place 
in 1947, a policy which required a Presidential 
veto to effectuate. 

But one thing is certain. The hope of 
American democracy has in the past always 
rested and still rests on trust in the capacity 
of the people to understand major issues and 
exercise common sense in deciding them. 
In the major field of controversy and danger 
Wwe now have a competent agency to illumi- 
nate the issues and focus attention on rele- 
vant proposals. Let us make use of it by 
paying close attention to its counsel. 


CONTROL OF WILLAMETTE RIVER 
FLOODS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, for 2 or 
3 minutes I should like to speak on a sec- 
tional subject, but it is one in regard to 
which I intend to continue to raise my 
voice in the Senate in an endeavor to 
help elicit a greater interest and a 
greater support on the part of the Con- 
gress of the United States for the preven- 
tion of tremendous waste resulting each 
year from floods. Senators have heard 
me in times past submit data and evi- 
dence concerning the annual destruction 
by floods in the Willamette River in my 
State. I have said before that the an- 
nual loss to the farmers of Oregon and to 
persons living in the cities of that State, 
resulting from floods, amounts to a sum 


sufficient to build some of the very much 
needed dams on the Willamette River 
which everyone who has gone into the 
subject agrees would prevent the floods. 
That is one of the most disturbing things 
in connection with the problem which 
faces the people of my State with rela- 
tion to floods on its rivers. The flood 
danger is not peculiar to Oregon. I am 
one Member of the Senate who can al- 
ways be counted upon to support flood 
control, be it in the East, the South, the 
Middle West, the North, or the North- 
west. Our problem is to get many Sena- 
tors from these sections of the country 
which do not suffer the type of loss from 
floods which the people of my State suf- 
fer each year, to develop an understand- 
ing and a comprehension of the millions 
of dollars’ worth of irreplaceable topsoil 
that flows into the oceans which border 
our coasts. 

One of the key dams in the Willamette 
River flood-control project is known as 
the Meridian Dam. We need $15,000,- 
000, Mr. President, to complete that dam. 
I point out that no one can answer the 
position taken by the Army engineers, 
because I think it is almost unanimously 
recognized that from an engineering 
standpoint they are absolutely correct 
in pointing out that with the completion 
of the dams, of which Meridian is the 
key, the Willamette River will be 
brought under control. The $15,000,000 
required for that purpose represents a 
real saving, in the long run, to the 
country. 

I have received information that the 
loss from the two floods which have oc- 
curred this -year in the Willamette Valley 
amounts to a little more than $15,000,000. 
I do not know what I can do that I have 
not done in the years in which I have 
been in the Senate to call the attention 
of this body and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the tremendous waste of 
which we are guilty, because we have 
failed to appropriate the necessary 
money to prevent unnecessary flood 
losses. I have heretofore presented the 
data. I recall that last year I stood 
on the floor of the Senate for more than 
4 hours in the presentation of un- 
answerable engineering and economic 
data on the problem. I made them 
available to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the Senate. I say now that there 
is not a member of the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate who can come 
forward with a single argument in sup- 
port of a failure to appropriate the 
necessary money to prevent the enor- 
mous loss from floods each year. No 
one can advance against it any argument 
in the name of economy, because any 
argument in the name of economy on 
this subject is an argument in support 
of false economy. It is an argument in 
support of a penny-wise-and-pound- 
foolish program, as I have stated many 
times on the floor. 

The leaders of my party certainly can- 
not on the basis of sound politics sup- 
port their action in regard to such ap- 
propriations. This being a democracy, 
political considerations should not be ig- 
nored, because the people have a right 
to have them recognized. The people 
of my State are saying in letter after let- 
ter and in telegram after telegram which 
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I am receiving, ‘““When will the Congress 
of the United States take a look to see 
for itself that it cannot justify a loss of 
$15,000,000 in one small valley, which 
loss, say the Army engineers, can be 
prevented by the construction of a dam?” 
What am I going to say to them? What 
is my party going to say to them? No 
Member of this body was more moved 
by the masterful and statesmanlike 
speech we heard in the Senate today 
than was I. I have said to audiences 
all over this country for many months 
past that today the distinguished senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VaNnpDEN- 
BERG] stands out as a great, giant states- 
man in America. He recognizes, as the 
magnificent speech he made today shows, 
that America’s destiny is in fact at stake 
in the course of action we follow in keep- 
ing faith with the peace. In order to 
keep faith with the peace, we must keep 
faith with liberty-loving people the globe 
around. But to keep faith with the peace 
and with other peoples, Mr. President, we 
must see to it that American economy 
is ever-expanding and that we have the 
wherewithal to enable us to foot the bill 
of billions of dollars necessary to win 
the peace. 

Because I so sincerely believe in the 
fundamental principles the Senator from 
Michigan so ably and nobly expressed 
today, I have ever been willing, since 
I have been a member of the Senate, 
to follow some quite unpopular courses 
of action, including my opposition to un- 
wise tax cuts, because I know that the 
unfettered freedom and the sound econ- 
omy which it is our privilege to enjoy 
in our American democracy are worth 
paying for. 

I know how impolitic it is for politi- 
cians to tell the American people, suffer- 
ing as they are these days from a heavy 
burden of taxation, that, by and large, 
it is not safe to reduce their tax burden 
to any appreciable extent and retain any 
assurance that the economy of the 
United States can be preserved for gen- 
erations yet to come, and that the peace 
will cost us probably more than the war. 
That, Mr. President, is why I think it 
important that those of us who occupy 
public office should be willing to get out 
into the country and take the facts to 
the people of the country. 

What has that to do with flood con- 
trol? It has a great deal to do with 
it, because only to the extent that we 
can keep the economy of the Nation sta- 
ble, expand it, and create new wealth 
from which there may be obtained the 
necessary tax dollars with which to meet 
the burdens resting upon us can we hope 
to win the peace. 

Thus, Mr. President, it was with great 
pain that I observed a penny-wise-and- 
pound-foolish policy on the part of the 
Congress. It is with serious misgivings 
that I see Members of Congress taking 
a narrow, sectional point of view when 
great issues come before the Congress, 
such as the issues of flood control, rec- 
lamation, and power development, be- 
cause in some way, somehow, we must 
make the American people realize that 
only to the extent we preserve our 
present wealth, and direct it into chan- 
nels of production, can we possibly sus- 
tain the great burden of peace which, 


for the next 50 years, will be imposed 
upon us. 

Why are the politicians talking in 
terms of 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 years? Why 
do we not inform the people of the 
United States the fact that we have a 
half-century task ahead ‘of us, and that 
if we are to avert world war III, then 
we must see to it that our economy is 
maintained in such a condition that de- 
pressions can be avoided and employ- 
ment continued at a high rate. That is 
why I fought for the 1946 employment 
bill, to which I alluded a few minutes 
ago; that is why I insist upon keeping 
the tax structure, while eliminating its 
inequities, up to the point necessary to 
maintain the Federal revenues so as to 
enable us to meet our domestic and our 
international obligations; and that is 
why I believe that those of us who are 
in political life should have the courage 
to go before our electorate and say, “Yes, 
you are going to have to pay high taxes 
for many years to come if you think free- 
dom is worth paying for.” 

Many things should be done before we 
adjourn come June 1, in order to protect 
the national economy. One of them is to 
stop playing politics with the great nat- 
ural resources of America and recognize 
that the strength of our economy is bot- 
tomed upon those resources. We should 
conserve them, and, at the same time, ex- 
pand them and put them to work so as to 
stop the enormous loss that is being suf- 
fered each year from unnecessary floods. 

Mr. President, I admit that for me this 
is a different angle of approach from that 
I have made before in the matter of flood 
control, and I would not make this ap- 
proach if I thought economic data and 
engineering facts would assure from the 
Congress the appropriations necessary to 
prevent the great losses which are being 
sustained. But I tried that, and it did 
not seem to work. The subject does not 
seem to elicit from the Congress the at- 
tention is deserves. 

So, Mr. President, I say to the Repub- 
lican Party, of which I am a member, 
that we in the West want more than a 
promise in the Philadelphia platform. 
We in the West want some action be- 
tween now and the time of the conven- 
tion by way of an appropriation bill that 
will give us the money necessary to pre- 
vent the very serious losses from floods 
which we are now suffering. 

Of course, if we were asking something 
that was not in the interest of all the 
people of the United States, then my ar- 
gument would be highly fallacious, but all 
we are asking for is that measures be 
taken to prevent the wastage of millions 
upon millions of dollars of value, of irre- 
placeable value in the form of top soil, 
which when once washed into the sea is 
gone forever. 

The Committee on Appropriations of 
the United States Senate cannot present 
any set of figures which will not justify 
enacting adequate appropriations in an 
attempt to pacify the people of the West. 
The facts are before them. They now 
know that these flood losses can be pre- 
vented, and they know that the cost of 
preventing them is small in proportion 
to the total losses suffered. As I have 
said, in order to keep American economy 
stable so that we can win the peace, let 
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us stop the unnecessary waste and loss 
that characterize the penny-wise and 
pound-foolish appropriation program of 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have incorporated in the REcorp 
as a part of my remarks a letter which I 
received from Maj. Henry B. Dixon, re- 
tired, showing rather clearly the type of 
problem the people living in the Wil- 
lamette Valley suffer because of the 
failure up to this time of the Congress 
of the United States to appropriate the 
necessary funds to prevent the loss to 
which I have adverted. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CorvaLuis, Orec., February 10, 1948. 
Hon. WAYNE MorsE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You have, of course, 
heard particulars of the flooding waters in 
our Willamette River and its tributaries early 
in January just past. You may not have had 
direct information of the high water in the 
Clackamas River at the same time. Permit 
me, a flood sufferer, to relate here some par- 
ticulars and then to ask you for your support 
in Congress of such flood-control legislation 
as only our Oregon Senators can give. 

At the peak of the fiood period between 
about December 31, 1947, and the end of the 
first week in January, the Clackamas River 
overflowed at a point on the south bank about 
8 miles northeast of Oregon City (about 15 
miles southeast of Madison Street Bridge in 
Portland) doing a very great amount of dam- 
age on my ranch located there and on my 
neighbors’ agricultural, horticultural, and 
market-gardening properties contiguous. 

As soon as I had notice of the break in the 
river bank, from my tenant living there, I 
wrote to the district engineer, flood-control 
engineers, at Portland, asking that an ex- 
perience@ field engineer be sent to inspect 
and to report to him; then. that steps be 
taken to secure an allotment of funds and 
authority from the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, at Washington, to apply on an 
extension and strengthening of work done 
there last year. 

The river overflowed at that point 2 years 
ago, scouring out a channel carrying at high 
water an estimated one-fourth of the total 
flow of the river current, carrying away a 
prodigious amount of fine soil (down to bed 
gravel) and enough fine fir and cedar timber 
from my place to build commodious dwell- 
ings, barns, and garages for many stock farms 
or for a whole town of small houses, and fuel 
enough to warm those dwellings for many 
winters; all that fine soil and a magnificent 
grove of trees lost forever; and a bed of gravel 
left that cannot be reforested nor turned 
into pasture or any other use on a small 
dairy-cow ranch. And that deep, wide, 
scoured-out channel cuts my 60-acre ranch 
in two; so that timber and wocd cannot be 
got out from the twenty-some acres in the 
north end over to the thirty-some acres to 
the south without purchasing an easement, 
or, at least a license to go and come over 
neighbors’ property to the west of me. All 
that devastation was done by the uncontrolled 
Clackamas River 2 years ago—on my place 
alone. My neighbors also suffered heavy 
losses: much fine soil washed away, channels 
cut, and market-garden grounds reduced in 
size. 

At that time I wrote to the district engineer 
at Portland, giving details and applying on 
my own part and on the behalf of my neigh- 
bors for help to stop the destruction. We 
backed our effort (the best that we could 
do) by throwing in a considerable contribu- 
tion (about $250 each) to start a bulldozer 
at work at relieving the main channel of 
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the river of a few small islands overgrown 
by small willows which impeded the free 
flow of the river in its proper channel. This 
Work was suggested to us by the inspecting 
engineer from the district engineer's office 
2 years ago. Without that advice from the 
flood-control engineer's office, it is incon- 
ceivable that a dozen small property owners 
could have settled upon a plan and carried it 
into effect. .That was 2 years ago. Then 
the district engineer did the best he could 
for us; got an allotment of funds and author- 
ity from Washington and let a contract for 
work to be done, as far as the funds would go. 
The work done in consequence was of the 
right kind and was well done (so I am told 
by a man of good judgment). (I was under 
physical disability at the time—and for much 
time since; so, I could not go and see for 
myself and form an opinion of how the work 
done under contract under direction of the 
flocd-control engineers conformed or meas- 
ured up to existing requirements.) The test 
of the efficacy of the work done came in 
January 1948. 

Early in January 1948 the Clackamas River 
at floodstage found a low place in the south 
bank some 35 yards beyond the end of the 
engineers’ dike built in 1947 by funds allotted 
in 1946. At that low place the rising water 
poured through, scouring out a channel some 
rods behind the dike running from north to 
south, crossed the channel made 2 years ago 
and scoured out more land to the south, thus 
destroying more than 21% acres of fine soil 
(down to bed gravel) along with more very 
valuable timber, fine soil, and excellent large 
timber being carried from my place west- 
ward across the fine farms of Mr. Ambrose 
Brownell and E. de Julies and Mr. Ledford 
and several market gardeners into the river 
again below, gone forever. 

Again I appealed to the district engineer. 
Briefs of his replies to me here are given for 
your better information: 

To my application in 1946 (extract copy): 


OFFICE OF THE DISTRICT ENGINEER, 
Portland, Oreg., February 11, 1946. 
Mr. H. B. Dixon, 
Corvallis, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of January 7, 1946, 
describing conditions on the Clackamas River 
below the Carver Bridge has been received by 
this office. In response to your request, an 
engineer from this office made an investiga- 
tion of the area. * * * Asaresult of the 
field investigation, it has been determined 
that funds with which to do a limited amount 
of work in the interest of flood control will 
be requested of the Office, Chief of Engincers, 
under the provisions of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Act of 1945. Your cooperation in this 
matter is appreciated, and I assure you that 
this office will do whatever work that may 
be possible under existing authority and 
within the limit of the funds if allowed. 

Very truly yours, 
G. J. ZIMMERMAN, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers 
(For O. E. Walsh, Colonel, 
Corps of Engineers, District Engineer). 


To my letter of January 1948 (extract 

copy): 
OFFICE OF THE DISTRICT ENGINEER, 
Portland, Oreg., January 26, 1948. 
Maj. Henry B. DIxon, 
Corvallis, Oreg. 

Dear Str: Your letter of January 15, 1948, 
concerning the damage caused by the recent 
flood on the Clackamas River in the vicinity 
of Carver Bridge is acknowledged. An in- 
spection of the damage area was made on the 
afternoon of January 13, 1948, and it is agreed 
that the conditions are lamentable. * * * 
It is contemplated that a preliminary survey 
will be made of the area when the season of 
possible freshets is passed, and a study will 
be made to determine what steps can be 
taken to correct the situation. * * * It 
is desired to call your attention that the ex- 
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tent of any work which may be possible in 
the area will depend upon the allocation of 
flood-control funds by higher authority. As 
you know, funds for the work which was done 
in 1947 were requested in 1946, and circum- 
stances over which this office had no control 
prevented work from being done until the 
following season. * * * It is regretted 
that your fir grove suffered the extensive loss 
it did, but the recent high water was within 
1 foot of the all-time recorded high, and the 
volume of water was immense. * * * 
May I express my appreciation for your letter 
and state that this office is aware of the 
preductivity of the land in your area and the 
seriousness of the conditions which you and 
your neighbors face. 
Very truly yours, 
O. E. WALSH, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
District Engineer. 

On the foregoing statement for and on 
behalf of myself and compeers in misfortune 
by reason of the recent floods in an impor- 
tant agricultural and horticultural area in 
Clackamas County, Oreg., and on the corrobo- 
rative statements in letters by Colonel Walsh, 
of the United States Corps of Engineers, we 
smight here rest our case of claim on the 
interest of the whole United States in favor 
of the most effective flood control possible. 
No other agency is so well equipped or so well 
qualified to cope with those problems as the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army. It is their job, a very important one. 
All that is plain. We have the engineers, 
and they are waiting for us to do our part. 
But the sufferers must plead their cause by 
their elected Representatives and Senators 
before the committees in the two Houses of 
Congress that formulate and pass upon the 
budget. Then, if necessary, our advocates 
must find the proper time and the way to 
speak for us on the floors of the legislative 
halls, to show the justice and the expediency 
of the proposals, to support liberally and 
strongly the items in the budget that include 
conservation of our national resources which 
look to the supply of food and all other 
needs for ourselves and coming generations, 
with some besides for other lands and their 
people. 

There, we producers, taxpayers, and voters 
must leave it to our Representatives and 
Senators. 

Respectfully, 
HENRY B. Dixon, 
Major, United States Army, Retired 
(of the Old Regular Army). 


Mr. MORSE. I close, Mr. President, 
by saying that the people of my State— 
in fact, I think the people of the entire 
Pacific Northwest—will welcome any in- 
vestigation any committee of the Senate 
of the United States may desire to make 
in verification of the position I have 
taken in the past and today in my fight 
for adequate funds for flood control in 
the great West. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CaIn 
in the chair) laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 


By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


Leslie E. Given, of West Virginia, to be 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of West Virginia. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until tomorrow at 12 
o’elock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 11 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
March 2, 1848, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
enate March 1 (egislative day of Feb- 
ruary 2), 1948: 


IN THE Navy 


The following-named midshipmen (avia- 
tion) to be ensigns in the Navy from the 4th 
day of June 1948: 


Jack F. Andrus Harold F. Knudsen 
Wallace D. Baldwin Francis P. Koval 
Ernest M. Brides Louis Kriser 

Stanley H. Bueg Louis F. Memoli 
Samuel F. Catterlin Thomas E. Reilly, Jr. 
John A. Chalbeck Ernest E. Rivers 
Edward J. Cronin Charles W. Safanda 
Vernon L. Crow Thomas W. Schaaf 
William H. Elliott William C. Sharp 
Glenn E. Faucett Donald K. Stitt 
William M. Flynn William R. Tappe 
John C. Hammel, Jr. Robert E. Tigner 
Arthur W. Hanton Craig McD. White 
Harold R. Herndon Eugene H. Whittlessey 
Francis J. Hohl George M. A. Willows 
Lee S. Houchins Arthur O. Wolf 
Donald Hubbard 


The following-named (naval ROTC) 
to be ensigns in the Civil Engineer Corps of 
the Navy from the 4th day of June 1948: 

William Kleck, Jr. 

Raymond: D. Phillips 

Harry L. Rimmer, Jr. 

The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be ensigns in the Supply Corps 
of the Navy: 

John W. Randall 

“J” F. Stuart 

The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy: 

Billie J. Cole Margaret E. Park 
Joan T. Ernst Elizabeth C. Riggs 
Ferrell L. Greer Agnes M. Roberts 
Sarah C. Hargrove Doris F. Travis 
Betty J. Jones Frances E. Weslowski 
Elizabeth R. Meldahl 

The following-named officers to the grades 

indicated in the line of the Navy: 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 
Erik A. Johnson 
LIEUTENANTS 


Mitchell K. Disney Carl E. Lundin, Jr. 
Edward G. Grant James H. Roberton 
Frederic M. Lloyd III 


The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the Medical Corps of the Navy: 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 

Kenneth 8S. Scott 

LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 

Garner L. Lewis Robert E. Walsh 
John B. Miller Gilbert A. Webb 
James T. Proctor Arthur J. Wilets 

The following-named officer to the grade 
indicated in the Medical Service Corps of 
the Navy: 

ENSIGN 

David R. Stutler 

The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the Nurse Corps of the Navy: 

LIEUTENANT 
Emma L. Gamble 
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LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 
Jean B. Knecht 
Mary E. Orlando 
Mary A. E. Toepfer 


ENSIGN 


Elizabeth E. Clark Elizabeth G. Gaffney 
Ethelyn E. England Anna M. Steinmetz 


In THE MaRINE Corps 
The below-named officer for appointment 
to the temporary grade of major general in 
the United States Marine Corps: 


Oliver P. Smith 


POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 

masters: 
ALABAMA 

Paul Jackson Anderson, Anniston, Ala., in 
place of B. W. Pruet, deceased. 

Joseph N. Cooper, Grand Bay, Ala., in place 
of L. W. Ramsey, transferred. 


ARIZONA 


Emma D. Guillet, Chinle, Ariz., in place of 
F. B. Borgman, resigned. 
ARKANSAS 
Jennie C. McDonald, Marvell, Ark., in place 
of J. W. Burton, retired. 
E. Clay Bumpers, Wabash, Ark., in place of 
J. C. Howe, deceased. 
CALIFORNIA 
Evelyn K. Hodge, Florin, Calif., in place of 
B. V. Eaton, retired. 
Lois M. Hartwell, Loyalton, Calif., in place 
of H. W. Rapp, resigned. 
Boyd Beall, Monterey, Calif., in place of 
P. J. Dougherty, resigned. 
Raymond E. Ledford, Talmage, Calif., in 
place of R. O. Foster, resigned. 


COLORADO 


Elmer Glen VanScoy, Westminster, Colo., 
in place of J. M. Hanks, resigned. 


FLORIDA 
Ray M. Coburn, Eagle Lake, Fla., in place of 
J. D. Coburn, deceased. 


Merle P. Blanchard, Waverly, Fla., in place 
of E. A. Harrison, retired. 


GEORGIA 


Joseph R. Johnson, Coleman, Ga., in place 
of G. H. Harper, retired. 


HAWAII 


Mildred O.-Kuwana, Pahoa, T. H., in place 
of Eva Lyman, resigned. 


ILLINOIS 


Ralph D. Waddell, Latham, Ill., in place of 
W. C. Howe, retired. 
S. Jay Thomas, Oregon, Ill., in place of 
Henry Cottlow, transferred. 
IOWA 


Lawrence G. McMullen, Braddyville, Iowa, 
in place of Della Douthit, retired. 
KANSAS 
Lee R. Highland, Brewster, Kans., in place 
of M. L. Binkley, deceased. 
George Floyd Hart, Copeland, Kans., in 
place of FP. M. Belding, deceased. 
Warren E, Harlan, Iola, Kans., in place of 
B. F. Scarborough, resigned. 
Harold E. Hinnen, Potwin, Kans., in place 
of R. L. Hinnen, resigned. 
LOUISIANA 
Clarence P. Simmons, Georgetown, La., in 
place of W. P. Foster, retired. 
John F. George, Oil City, La., in place of 
Donald Lavine, resigned. 
Oliver W. Boyd, Jr., West Monroe, La. Of- 
fice established July 1, 1946. 


MAINE 

Arnold L. Staples, Brooklin, Maine, in place 
of C. C. Cousins, resigned. 

Vera M. McDonald, Sherman Station, 
Maine, in place of J. M. Perkins, deceased. 


Spinks, retired. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lorraine W. Russell, Sturbridge, Mass., in 
place of E. G. Barnes, retired. 


MINNESOTA 


Alfred C. Howe, Aitkin, Minn., in place of 
C. C. Young, deceased. 

Peter B. Kiselewski, Browerville, Minn., in 
place of L. F. Masonick, resigned. 

Anna C. Hite, Emily, Minn. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1946. 

Arthur M. Eykyn, Lamberton, Minn., in 
place of H. G. Haas, resigned. 

Frederick W. Just, Mankato, Minn., in 
place of L. L. Champlin, resigned. 

Alfred A. Nelson, Perham, Minn., in place 
of J. C. Grimm, deceased. 

Jerome L. Chmielewski, Princeton, Minn., 
in place of C. E. Paulson, resigned. 

Addie L. Ridenour, Steen, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1947. 

Vida B. Adams, Truman, Minn., in place 
of N. T. True, resigned. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Joseph A. Lewis, Dixon, Miss., in place of 
C. C. Roberts, deceased. 

Odessa C. Cockerham, Gunnison, Miss., in 
place of M. C. Whitaker, resigned. 


MISSOURI 


Floyd R. Robertson, Harviell, Mo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


NEBRASKA 


Letha L. Craig, Fort Robinson, Nebr., in 
place of H. B. Gott, failed to qualify. 

Gayle K. Conner, Glenvil, Nebr., in place 
of Walter Nowka, transferred. 

Bernard E. Hess, Henry, Nebr., in place of 
E. M. Luby, resigned. 


NEVADA 


Jchn Robert Corn, Pittman, Nev., in place 
of S. M. Myers, resigned. 


NEW MEXICO 


Mary L. Mitchell, Oil Center, N. Mex., in 
place of A. L. Nicholas, resigned. 


NEW YORK 


Alonzo L. Grasberger, Ashland, N.Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1946. 

Charles C. Vorhis, Brooktondale, N. Y., in 
place of A. C. VanDemark, resigned. 

Richard A. Stahley, East Randolph, N. Y., 
in place of S. V. Woods, deceased. 

Helen M. Woodin, Poughquag, N. Y., in 
place of L. B. Slocum, retired. 

Margaret M. Fox, Purdy Station, N. Y., in 
place of Rose Bittner, resigned. 


OKLAHOMA 


Joseph C. R. Boyd, Granite, Okla., in place 
of J. R. Clem, transferred. 
George T. Wilkinson, Hitchcock, Okla., in 
place of T. S. Hawkins, transferred. 
Lewis E. Weeden, Washington, Okla. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
William Debreczeni, Richeyville, Pa., in 
place of M. B. Williams, resigned. 
Walter F. Walsh, Spangler, Pa., in place of 
M. F. Doran, resigned. 
TEXAS 
Thomas A. Vaughan, Caddo Mills, Tex., 
in place of I. W. Ingle, transferred. 
Jesse L. Howard, Chester, Tex., in place of 
A. I. Veal, retired. 
Halbert McQuinn, Jefferson, Tex., in place 
of R. H. Lemmon, transferred. 
Quel A. Hughes, Vera, Tex., in place of R. C 


VERMONT 


John J. Burns, Burlington, Vt., in place 
of Patrick Mahoney, retired. 
Ora John Slade, South Londonderry, Vt., 
in place of L. W. Sheldon, deceased. 
Andrew P. Morrison, Springfield, Vt., in 
place of D. F. Aher, resigned. 
VIRGINIA 


Virginia M. Dent, Stefford, Va., in place 
of E. S. Moore, retired. 
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WASHINGTON 
Gerald A. Emerick, Snoqualmie, Wash., 
in place of O. F. Reining, retired, 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Alice L. Maschal, Glen White, W. Va., in 
place of E. B. Wray, retired. 
Hazel O. Harbert, Lumberport, W. Va., in 
place of W. C. Harbert, resigned. 
Athaline H. King, Mabscott, W. Va., in 
place of E. L. Hedrick, deceased. 
WISCONSIN 
Gertrude C. Stanton, Clyman, Wis. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1947. 
Robert C. Biddick, Livingston, Wis., in 
place of O. W. Livingston, transferred. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Marcu 1, 1948 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Thou infinite One, source of our being, 
hear us as we confess our sins and ask 
for Thy wise guidance through the com- 
ing hours. In these despairing times 
which press us with questions and de- 
nials, keep the doors of our understand- 
ing open even to unwelcome truths, and 
in each problem show us the way of 
solution. 

In all the decisions before the Con- 
gress, direct us, that, believing the best 
we know, the best our hearts have hoped 
for, we may raise our Nation to new 
heights of greatness. Built upon the de- 
termination for peace and good will, we 
would never sacrifice our bulwarks of de- 
votion to free government, which is our 
priceless heritage. When the path of 
duty is a long road, the hill steep, and the 
valley forbidding, help us to carry our 
responsibilities to the end with fortitude 
of soul to administer our privileges as a 
sacred trust. Unmoved, above all 
storms, enable us to walk forward in 
strength for the sake and in the name of 
our Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, February 27, 1948, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


On February 19, 1948: 

H. R. 1366. An act to facilitate procurement 
of supplies and services by the Departments 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, the 
Coast Guard, and the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, and for other pur- 
poses. 

On February 25, 1948: 

H.R. 2029. An act to provide for the free 

importation of synthetic-rubber scrap. 
On February 26, 1948: 

H. R. 3503. An act to permit the issuance of 
unrestricted deeds for town-site lands held 
by Alaskan natives, and for other purposes. 

On February 27, 1948: 

H.R. 774. An act to amend an act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to make certain disposition 
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of condemned ordnance, guns, projectiles, 
and other condemned material in their re- 
spective Departments; and 

H.R. 5390. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period certain provisions of the Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947. 

On February 28, 1948: 

H. R. 4127. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amend- 
ed; and 

H.R. 5291. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period certain powers, authority, and 
discretion conferred on the President by the 
Second Decontrol Act of 1947. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ALLEN of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
and include a newspaper item. 

Mr. BRADLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, in one to in- 
clude a resolution of the water commis- 
sion of the city of Long Beach, Calif., 
and in the other a letter from the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances, 
in one to include a quotation from the 
Senate Committee on Small Business and 
in the other to include a newspaper 
clipping. 

Mr. LEFEVRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an article appearing 
in the New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two instances 
and include editorials. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that on Mon- 
day next, after disposition of matters 
on the Speaker’s desk and at the con- 
clusion of any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

THE HISTORY OF COMMUNISM 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, 100 years 
ago—in February 1848—the Communist 
manifesto was issued. Although all the 
prophecies have not been fulfilled, as we 
meet here this morning we cannot deny 
that communism has become one of the 
two great powers in the world about 
which we, as a nation, are rather in- 
adequately informed. 

Subcommittee No. 5 of your Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs is charged with 
the study of world movements such as 
this. For many months material has 
beex gathered which would bring to- 


gether in an entirely objective manner 
the facts, the strategy, and the tactics 
upon which the Engel-Marx doctrines 
have become the tools of the most ruth- 
less and powerful dictatorship the world 
has yet seen. 

It is important that we in America 
should be vividly aware of the funda- 
mental principles upon which the Com- 
munists have moved for 100 years and 
that we do not permit ourselves to for- 
get that their ultimate goal is the com- 
plete control of the world. 

We have just seen Czechoslovakia 
taken over and Finland moved into a 
new stage. The picture varies little. 

Certain that we here in America have 
all too little factual knowledge of Com- 
munist principles and practice, this re- 
port has been most carefully prepared 
and is released today. The report itself 
is a three-part summary—a diagram, so 
to speak, of the objectives and methods 
of communism with some of the imme- 
diate implications. 

With the report are two supplements: 
The first is a collection of authoritative 
Communist statements that express 
their course and their proposed future 
in unmistakable language. Suppiement 
II is a collection of United States pro- 
tests and the related documents. In 
many cases these documents give the best 
statement of detailed facts that are avail- 
able. Further supplements will be put 
into your hands as the printers can give 
them to us. 

It is my earnest hope that you will 
acauaint yourself with the material and 
will then see that it is put into the hands 
of all who can use it constructively. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
read the testimony appearing on pages 
172 through 210 of the printed hearings 
on the Department of State appropria- 
tion bill for 1949 with much interest and 
with no little concern. 

The apparent inability or unwilling- 
ness on the part of the State Department 
to really clean its own house is one more 
compelling reason why we should fol- 
low the principles recommended by the 
Herter committee as regards the admin- 
istration of the European recovery pro- 
gram. 


MAINTENANCE OF AIR SUPREMACY BY 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the recent sinister moves of aggression 
by the Soviet Union we must reevaluate 
our foreign policy. The ERP is not the 


most pressing question for congressional 
action. The rapid achievement and 
maintenance of air supremacy is by far 
the most important issue before us, bar- 
ring none. We must look to our arma- 
ments. 

To acquire the absolute irreducible 
minimum air protection we should spend 
beginning immediately $6,000,000,000 a 
year on the United States Air Force 
alone. Last Friday I introduced H. R. 
5617, a bill to provide for an annual Air 
Force appropriation of $6,000,000,000. 
This money should be appropriated be- 
fore we even think of appropriating a 
single dollar for the ERP. 

By doing this we will convince those 
who understand only the language of 
force that we mean business and if it 
becomes necessary we will resist aggres- 
sion in the future just as we did in World 
War I and World War II. Complete 
United States air supremacy would be 
the most potent deterrent to future wars. 
It is the only road to peace. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McMILLEN of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. DEVITT (at the request of Mr. 
Gwywne of Iowa) was given permission 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD in two instances and include in 
each newspaper articles. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. PEDEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include editorials. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works may sit during the ses- 
sion of the House today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY NOMINEE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
great Democratic Party was formed by 
Thomas Jefferson for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the constitutional rights of indi- 
vidual States to conduct and regulate 
their internal affairs free from Federal 
intervention, and to protect the people 
against an overcentralization of govern- 
mental authority. 

Down through the years, real Demo- 
crats have held these principles to be 
inalienable to the welfare and best inter- 
ests of our party. The dangers attendant 
to overfederalization are just as evident 
today as they were in the days of Jeffer- 
son, 
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But, Mr. Speaker, the President of the 
United States, the current titular head 
of the Democratic Party, has taken upon 
himself—without consultation with 
members of his party in the Democratic 
States most affected—through his recent 
civil-rights recommendations and other 
actions, to declare himself openly and 
unmistakably in opposition to those basic 
principles of his own party. 

He has repudiated the support of gen- 
uine States’-rights Democrats, and has 
brought about conditions of chaos and 
discord within the Democratic Party. 
He has, either conscientiously or for pur- 
poses of political expediency, catered to 
certain elements which are enemies to 
Democratic Party ideology. This he has 
done at the expense of and to the detri- 
ment of real Democrats. 

His actions have not been in the best 
interests of his party, and have served to 
eliminate any chance his party might 
previously have had to win the coming 
elections. 

Mr. Speaker, I love and cherish the 
principles of the Jeffersonian Democratic 
Party. 

It is my sincere belief that a Repub- 
lican victory in the next elections would 
not inure to the best interests of our 
country, but that we need now, as never 
before in our history, an application of 
the teachings of Thomas Jefferson. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I 
humbly suggest to President Truman 
that he sacrifice his personal ambitions 
to the welfare of his country and party, 
and gracefully withdraw his name from 
consideration as a candidate for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination, 
with the hope that our party may still be 
salvaged from the ruins which he has 
left. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY NOMINEE 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the aroused, untrammeled, and 
unterrified Democrats of Fayette County 
in the Eighth Congressional District of 
Tennessee, which I have the honor to 
represent, met in mass meeting last Fri- 
day and adopted resolutions denouncing 
President Truman’s civil-rights program, 
calling for the restoration of the two- 
thirds majority rule for nominating can- 
didates for President and Vice President 
at National Democratic Conventions, and 
requesting that the Tennessee delegation 
to the National Democratic Convention 
to be held in Philadelphia next July be 
instructed to vote against the nomination 
of President Truman. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

Whereas the Democratic Party of Tennessee 
will soon hold a convention to select dele- 
gates to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion, to be held in July in Philadelphia for 
the purpose of nominating a candidate for 
President of the United States; and 

Whereas it seems to be the general opinion 


that Harry S. Truman will be a candidate for 
said nomination; and 


Whereas Harry 8S. Truman, through his so- 
called civil-rights program, has deviated from 
and completely cast aside the very principle 
upon which the Democratic Party was 
founded, in that such a program virtually 
destroys the sovereignty of the individual 
State, thus leaving the State or States at the 
mercy of the mandates of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas such legislation as proposed by 
Harry S. Truman is in direct contravention 
of our southern way of life and the principles 
and beliefs of every true Democrat; and 

Whereas Harry S. Truman’s persistent 
advocacy of such legislation has rightfully 
branded him as a deserter of the Democratic 
Party, and as a deserter of his party, he is a 
deserter of the South, and he no longer merits 
the respect, admiration, confidence, and sup- 
port of true Democrats; and 

Whereas at the 1936 national convention 
held in Philadelphia the two-thirds majority 
rule of nominating candidates was abolished; 
and 

Whereas since the abolition of the above 
two-thirds majority rule of nominating can- 
didates has placed the control of the method 
of nominating candidates in the hands of 
those who are opposed to the principles of 
southern democracy; and 

Whereas from 12 years’ operation under 
the present method of nominating candidates 
it has conclusively been shown that such a 
method is contrary to the best interest of 
the Democratic Party: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Democrats of Fayette 
County, Tenn., here assembled, That— 

1. That the Tennessee delegates to the 
National Democratic Convention be in- 
structed to vote against, and do all that is 
within their power to prevent the nomina- 
tion of Harry S. Truman as the Democratic 
nominee for the office of President of the 
United States; 

2. That if such an undertaking is im- 
possible, then in that event, the said dele- 
gation be instructed to place in nomination 
some true Democrat, to be agreed upon by 
the true Democrats of the South, as the 
Democratic nominee for the President of the 
United States; 

8. That the Tennessee delegation be 
further instructed to resist, and to do their 
utmost to defeat any effort that the Demo- 
cratic Party may make to incorporate in 
their platform the civil-rights program or 
any part thereof; now, therefore, be it 
further 

Resolved, That the delegates to the na- 
tional convention be instructed to take any 
and all necessary steps toward restoring the 
two-thirds majority rule in the Democratic 
Party; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be spread upon the minutes of this meeting, 
and a copy furnished the press, and a copy 
be sent to Hon. Jim McCord, Governor of 
Tennessee, and a copy be sent to the chair- 
man of the National Democratic Executive 
Committee, and the chairman of the State 
Democratic executive committee, and to 
Tennessee national committeeman and com- 
mitteewoman, and to Senators McKELLAR 
and Stewart, and Tom Murray, Member of 
Congress. 

Adopted this 27th day of February 1948, 

Dave GIVENs, 
Chairman, 

PRESTON PARKS, 
Secretary. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcoRD on two subjects. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the REcorD and include two 
resolutions adopted by the Washington 
Cooperative Farmers Association. 
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Mr. HUBER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorRD and include a newspaper edi- 
torial. 

Mr. BUFFETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include some correspond- 
ence, 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the REcorp and in- 
clude an address delivered by Hon. Wil- 
liam Warne, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. I am informed by the Public 
Printer that this will exceed the legal 
limit by one-quarter page and will cost 
$159.75, but I ask that it be printed not- 
withstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CIVIL-RIGHTS 
PROGRAM ; 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, the coun- 
try at large and the South in particular is 
confronted today with problems as grave 
as those of reconstruction times. 

At the moment I am thinking of the 
agitation for the enactment of measures 
or statutes carrying out the request of 
the President in his so-called civil rights 
message. The consequences of these con- 
stitutional invasions, if carried through, 
cannot be estimated. In our effort to stay 
the hands of those who would disturb, if 
not destroy, our way of life, we are heart- 
ened by fair, forthright, courageous edi- 
torials like the following which appeared 
in Sunday’s Washington Star: 


DANGEROUS LEGISLATION 


Favorable committee action in the Senate 
on a bill to outlaw the poll tax and in the 
House on an antilynching bill marks the first 
step in the process of enacting the substance 
of the civil rights program advocated by 
President Truman. It is a dangerous step, 
and if it should be followed up by final en- 
actment of the program, the stage will be set 
for developments that can be extremely se- 
rious. 

There is no valid excuse for the passage of 
these bills, and if they become law, there will 
be ample justification for the inference that 
the motivation behind enactment was on a 
low political level. 

The poll tax is on its way out in the South. 
It is effective today only in seven States— 
Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Texas. Initial 
steps have been taken to give the people of 
Virginia opportunity to vote on repeal of the 
poll tax, and there is strong sentiment 
against it in Tennessee, 

Much the same thing is true of lynching. 
There were 231 lynchings in 1892. But the 
total has been going down steadily, with the 
result that there was one lynching in 1945, 
six (including the mass murder of four Ne- 
groes in Georgia) in 1946, and again only one 
in 1947. Thus, while other crimes of violence, 
including murders not classed as lynchings, 
have been increasing in number, the crime of 
lynching is approaching the vanishing point, 
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One objection to these bills is that, in cer- 
tain aspects at least, they probably are un- 
constitutional. There are those who are in- 
different to this, who think the Constitution 
can and should:be stretched to cover almost 
any situation. But even these people should 
hesitate a bit and reflect on the implications 
of the statement made by Senator Morse in 
connection with his lynch bill: “I think we 
are entering a field of constitutional law that 
requires giving to the Constitution applica- 
tions not previously given.” 

When the Constitution was adopted it was 
supposed that only limited powers were be- 
ing conferred on the Federal Government, 
and that all other powers were reserved to 
the States. But over the years the Congress 
by legislation and the courts by a tortured 
process of interpretation have been steadily 
enlarging the Federal powers at the expense 
of the State powers. The so-called civil- 
rights program, if enacted and sustained, 
would be another big push in this direction. 

Aside from the constitutional aspects, how- 
ever, these biils are dangerous because they 
would project an unsettling Federal power 
into a situation which is being well handled, 
though not perfectly handled, by the States, 
Even a single lynching is one too many. 
There is no reason to believe, however, that 
enactment of a Federal lynch law would end 
all lynchings, while there is more than a little 
chance that it would aggravate rather than 
improve the situation. And this most cer- 
tainly would be true of the Fair Employment 
Practices Act if that proposal should be be- 
come law. 

The Southern States are making real prog- 
ress in the elimination of abuses of civil 
rights. They have a long way to go, but that 
does not justify Federal intervention which 
is of dubious constitutionality and even more 
dubious wisdom. It will be better if none of 
these measures is passed. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE JOHN M. ROBSION 


Mr.CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, when David 
wrote the fifteenth Psalm, he described 
in it a citizen of Zion by saying: 

Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? 
who shall dwell in thy holy hill? 

2. He that walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his 
heart. 

3. He that backbiteth not with his tongue, 
nor doeth evil to his neighbour, nor taketh 
up a reproach against his neighbour. 

4. In whose eyes a vile person is contemed; 
but he honoureth them that fear the Lord. 
He that sweareth to his own hurt, and 
changeth not. 

5. He that putteth not out his money to 
usury, nor taketh reward against the inno- 
cent. He that doeth these things shall never 
be moved, 


David could very easily have had in 
mind, at the time he penned these lines, a 


lovable character such as our distin- 
guished and illustrious colleague, the 
Honorable JoHNn M. Rosston, of the Ninth 
District of Kentucky, who was sum- 
moned to his eternal reward by our 
Lord and Saviour on Tuesday evening, 
February 17, 1948. 

Mr. Joun, as I affectionately addressed 
him, was a gentleman and a scholar of 
the old school. He was a Chesterfield in 
his manner. He was courageous, sympa- 
thetic, energetic, truthful, honest, ex- 
tremely intelligent, capable, sincere, and 
extraordinarily friendly. 

Although we differed in our political 
beliefs, nevertheless, whenever and 
wherever the interests of Kentucky and 
Kentuckians were at stake—the party 
line evaporated into complete insignifi- 
cance. I cannot recall a single instance 
where I appealed to him for support of 
any measure that meant a great deal to 
the good people of the Fourth District of 
Kentucky—which I have the honor and 
privilege to represent—that he did not 
join me in an all-out effort to get the job 
done. He worked with the entire delega- 
tion and we fought shoulder to shoulder 
as a team for the common good and gen- 
eral welfare of our native State. 

The great people of the Ninth Con- 
gressional District have honored him by 
electing him tq public office since the 
Sixty-sixth Congress. They have re- 
elected him time and time again to fight 
their battles here in the greatest delib- 
erative body on earth—the Congress of 
the United States of America. The day 
was never too long or too hot and the 
night was never too dark or too cold for 
Mr. JoHN to answer the call of duty. He 
loved his Nation, his State, his district, 
his constituents, and his fellow man with 
a religious devotion. 

There were times in our work on the 
great Judiciary Committee—where he 
was the ranking majority member next 
in line to the chairman—that I knew he 
was ill, times when a much younger man 
would have refrained from attending our 
strenuous meetings in order to preserve 
his strength and vitality, but Mr. JoHN’s 
loyalty and devotion to duty and to serv- 
ice sparked his efforts and redoubled his 
determination to be present. 

His sage advice and counsel, his fa- 
therly interest, his quick wit and home- 
spun humor, his grasp of the law, his 
analytical mind, and his extraordinary 
ability to express himself in debate upon 
the floor of the House caused him to be 
loved all the more by his friends and re- 
spected by his adversaries. If Mr. JoHN 
had a single enemy on Capitol Hill, I 
never heard of it. He was admired and 
respected by all respectable people. 
The House of Representatives—the Con- 
gress of the United States—can ill afford 
to lose a man of the character of JoHN 
MARSHALL ROBSION. 

He was my good friend. We served, 
not only on the Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives, but also 
together on the Subcommittee of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization and Subcom- 
mittee No. 1 on the Revision of the 
Laws, of which he was the chairman. 
There were days that we did not see eye 
to eye on a given piece of legislation but 
when the chips were down and the dis- 
cussion or debate had subsided and the 


vote had been taken, his lovable disposi- 
tion invariably brought about peace, har- 
mony, and good will. As a result, no 
Member ever left Mr. Joun’s committee 
meetings out of humor, out of patience, 
or out of sorts. 

Truly, this outstanding American, this 
great Kentuckian, this towering oak of 
intellectual strength, this stalwart ex- 
ample of physical endurance from the 
mountain section of old Kentucky died 
like a soldier. He was cut down in the 
line of duty by the assassin of over- 
work. The service rendered by this 
good man to the people he represented 
was a constant source of inspiration to 
all of his colleagues. 

Mr. JoHN needs no monument erected 
to his memory, for during the 75 years 
of his life, he, himself, has constructed a 
monument that shall live forever in the 
hearts and in the minds of all those who 
had the good fortune to know him. 

May his bereaved family know some 
measure of satisfaction from the words 
of our Master: “Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 
May God bless and keep his loved ones 
forever and a day. 


PUBLIC-HEALTH SERVICES 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill in the House enti- 
tled “Local Public Health Services Act of 
1948.” This proposed legislation is in- 
troduced at the request and instance of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: Senator SALTONSTALL, of Mas- 
sachusetts, has introduced an identical 
bill in the other body. 

By way of reassurance, let me say to 
the House that this bill does not set up 
any new bureau, commission, or agency. 
It is designed to strengthen the work of 
local public-health units throughout the 
country with special reference to the 
health of public-school children, through 
the United States Public Health Service. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the local parent-teacher 
associations are vitally interested in this 
subject; and doubtless many Members 
of Congress will hear from your own lo- 
cal organizations with respect to this 
legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 


TEMPORARY CONGRESSIONAL AVIATION 
POLICY BOARD 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Temporary 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board may 
file its report by 6 p. m. this evening 
whether'or not the House is in session. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
REcorRD. 
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Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp regarding a bill that he intro- 
duced today. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY AND GALLINGER 
HOSPITAL 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Keere) took me to task for pointing 
out a scheme to force Negro doctors over 
white patients in Gallinger Hospital. He 
said that my statement was incorrect. 
In the Evening Star of February 27, there 
appears this headline: “KrEere modifies 
stand on proposal for Negro doctors at 
Gallinger.” 

Then the newspaper goes ahead to 
quote from Mr. Ewing, who is head of the 
Federal Security Administration, and 
who has supervision over Gallinger Hos- 
pital and to some extent over Howard 
University. Mr. Ewing is quoted as say- 
ing that— 

In all services operated in common, patients 
would be assigned to each medical school in 
regular rotation, according to order of ad- 
mission, without regard to race. 


There is a hotbed of communism at 
Howard University. It is doing the 
Negroes of this country more harm than 
any other institution I know. 

This attempt to force Negro doctors 
over white patients in Gallinger Hospital 
is going to stir up race trouble in the 
District of Columbia. If you Republi- 
cans want to drag your party into that 
kind of a mess, just‘go ahead and follow 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KEEFE] and Mr. Ewing in this matter. 


I have read to you from the newspaper 
what Mr. Ewing said. Now just carry 
that on if you want to create race riots 
in the District of Columbia that you will 
never live to forget. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


INACTIVE DUTY TRAINING PAY 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 486, Rept. 
No. 1441), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 3227, a bill to provide for inactive 
duty training pay for the Organized Reserve 
Corps, to provide uniform standards for in- 
active duty training pay for all Reserve com- 
ponents of the armed forces, and for other 
purposes. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 


amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS, ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 487, Rept. 
No. 1442), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 2744) to provide for the selec- 
tion for elimination and retirement of offi- 
cers of the Regular Army, for the equaliza- 
tion of retirement benefits for members of 
the Army of the United States, and for other 
purposes. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


PROVIDING FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY 
AND COMMON DEFENSE 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 488, Rept. 
No. 1443), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 5314) to strengthen national 
security and the common defense by pro- 
viding for the maintenance of an adequate 
domestic rubber-producing industry, and for 
other purposes, and ali points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Armed Services, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the read- 
ing of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
with reference to a bill I have introduced, 
H. R. 5636, designed to amend the Social 
Security Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, Van Zanpr addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was-given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
radio address. 

Mr. YOUNGBLOOD asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article writ- 
ten on rent control. 

Mr. LODGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include certain excerpts and 
articles, 

HON. LEO ISACSON 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read by the Clerk: 

FEBRUARY 27, 1948, 


The Honorable the Speaker, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: A certificate of election in due form 
of law showing the election of the Honorable 
Leo Isacson as a Representative-elect to the 
Eightieth Congress from the Twenty-fourth 
Congressional District of the State of New 
York, to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of the Honorable Benjamin J. Rabin, 
is on file in this office. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN ANDREWS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


Hon. LEO ISACSON appeared at the 
bar of the House and took the oath of 
office.- 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—EXTENSION OF RE- 
CIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS (H. DOC. 
NO. 551) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States which was read by 
the Clerk and referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I recommend that the Congress extend 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act in 
its present form for 3 years, until June 
12, 1951. This act authorizes the Presi- 
dent, under well-defined procedures and 
limitations, to conclude agreements with 
other countries for the reciprocal reduc- 
tion of tariffs and other obstacles to in- 
ternational trade. 

For 14 years the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act has been an essential 
element of United States foreign policy. 
It was first enacted in 1934, and has been 
extended by the Congress four times, on 
each occasion after thorough study of 
its operation and results. It is well 
known to the American people and has 
drawn their constant and increasing 
support, regardless of party affiliation. 

The basic reason for this constant 
popular support and repeated congres- 
sional approval is that the act has pro- 
vided a sound method for increasing 
world trade through progressive lower- 
ing of trade barriers, to the benefit of liv- 
ing standards both here and abroad. 

The importance of the act is greater 
today than it has ever been. Together 
with other nations we are engaged in a 
mighty endeavor to build a prosperous 
and peaceful world. The financial as- 
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sistance we have already contributed, 
and the further aid we shall give to na- 
tions in Europe and elsewhere, consti- 
tute a tremendous investment toward 
world economic recovery. The Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act, by stimulat- 
ing an increasing flow of trade between 
nations, will contribute strongly to the 
achievement of this objective. Its ex- 
tension is essential if we are to complete 
the work we have begun. 

The trade-agreements program con- 
tributes not only to the restoration of 
a prosperous world economy; it also con- 
tributes directly to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the people of the United States. 
Our people need to import many com- 
modities from abroad; we need equally 
to export many of our products. Both 
needs are served by agreements which 
reduce or eliminate obstacles to com- 
merce between the United States and 
other countries. 

These agreements recognize the fun- 
damental fact that trade is a two-way 
business, and that our foreign commerce 
depends upon a balanced relationship 
between imports and exports. Foreign 
countries must be able to sell to us if 
they are to have the dollars to pay for 
our exports and to repay our loans. 
Adeauate markets for our agricultural 
and industrial producers depend upon 
the lowering of trade barriers by other 
countries. Imports of goods needed in 
this country improve the standard of liv- 
ing of our people as consumers at the 
same time that they make possible the 
maintenance of markets for our people 
as producers. 

Currently, we are exporting far more 
than we are importing. But this is a 
temporary conditions made necessary by 
considerations of overriding importance. 
The trade-agreements program is a 
sound method for achieving a more bal- 
anced relationship in the future within 
the broader framework of the expanding 
world trade so necessary to economic re- 
construction. 

In addition, by contributing to the low- 
ering of trade barriers the United States 
can support the expansion of private 
trading as distinct from Government 
trading. The existence of trade restric- 
tions is too often accompanied by Gov- 
ernment participation in trading opera- 
tions—extending even to trading by 
Government agencies. The preservation 
of our private-enterprise system at home 
is closely bound up with the reduction 
of trade restrictions and the encourage- 
ment of private international trade. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
is a proven instrument for achieving 
these objectives. Prior to 1945 the 
United States had concluded agreements 
with 29 countries, affecting about one- 
half of our foreign commerce. These 
agreements helped greatly to reduce 
trade barriers and to stimulate the for- 
eign commerce of the United States and 
the other countries concerned. 

Since 1945 we have continued our ef- 
forts to reduce the strains imposed upon 
the world economy by narrow concepts 
of economic nationalism. Last summer, 
at Geneva, the United States and 22 
other countries concluded the most im- 
portant and comprehensive trade agree- 
ment in history. By this agreement 


these 23 nations agreed to reduce their 
tariffs, or to maintain low tariffs or none 
at all, on a wide variety of products. 
The products affected accounted in 1938 
for over half*the world’s international 
trade. In addition, the Geneva agree- 
ment included commitments to curb the 
use of other trade restrictions, such as 
import quotas and preferential treat- 
ment of imports from one country as 
against those from another. 

This agreement is a landmark in inter- 
national economic relations. Never be- 
fore have so many nations combined in 
such an intensive effort to reduce bar- 
riers to trade. While it will be some time 
before the benefits of the agreement can 
be fully felt, it is clear that it will make a 
substantial contribution to the expan- 
sion of world trade and to the recovery 
of the world economy. 

We expect that many other countries 
will wish to join the Geneva Agreement. 
The continuance of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act is necessary to enable the 
United States to play its part in extend- 
ing this reduction of trade barriers to 
these other countries. Furthermore, we 
shall need the authority of the act to 
make appropriate revisions in the 
Geneva Agreement as they are made 
necessary by changing world conditions. 

The trade-agreements authority will 
also be needed to enable us, in concert 
with other nations, to carry out the In- 
ternational Trade Organization charter, 
now being completed at Habana. The 
United States has actively sponsored the 
creation of this Organization to encour- 
age the conduct of trade between na- 
tions on fair and liberal principles and 
to provide a forum where nations can 
consult on points of economic difference 
and on cooperative measures to solve 
common economic problems. The pro- 
posed charter, which will be presented 
to the Congress at a later date, includes 
as one of its cardinal points the under- 
taking that all member countries will 
stand ready to negotiate for the reduc- 
tion of tariffs and other trade barriers 
on a reciprocal and mutually advantage- 
ous basis. The extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act will en- 
able us to carry out this undertaking. 

For all these reasons I am convinced 
that we should continue the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. The positive 
benefits to world trade, to United States 
export industries and agriculture and to 
our domestic consumers are beyond 
question. Furthermore, we need have 
no fear of serious harm to any domestic 
producer. An expanding foreign trade 
promotes the most efficient use of our 
productive resources and contributes to 
the growing prosperity of the whole 
Nation. 

In addition, the interests of domestic 
producers are carefully protected in the 
negotiation of each trade agreement. I 
assured the Congress, when the Recip- 


rocal Trade Agreements Act was last ex- 


tended in 1945, that domestic producers 
would be safeguarded in the process of 
expanding trade. That commitment has 
been kept. It will continue to be kept. 
The practice will be continued of hold- 
ing extensive public hearings to obtain 
the views of all interested persons before 
negotiations are even begun. The prac- 


tice will be continued whereby each 
agreement before its conclusion will be 
carefully studied by the Departments of 
State, Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labor, the National Military Estab- 
lishment, and the United States Tariff 
Commission. Finally, each agreement 
will continue to include a clause which 
will permit withdrawal or modification 
of concessions if, as a result of unfore- 
seen developments and of the conces- 
sions, imports increase to such an extent 
as to cause or threaten serious injury to 
domestic producers. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
is a tested and practical means, which 
has wide bipartisan support, for achiev- 
ing the benefits of expanding world com- 
merce for the United States and for other 
countries. It is a continuing evidence of 
the determination of the United States 
to contribute its full share to the recon- 
struction of a sound and growing world 
economy as the basis for enduring peace. 
As such, I strongly recommend that the 
act be extended for an additional 3 years. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, March 1, 1948. 


PRESERVATION OF THE FRIGATE 
“CONSTELLATION” 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (S. 1796) to provide for the 
preservation of the frigate Constellation 
and to authorize the disposition of cer- 
tain replaced parts of such vessel as 
souvenirs, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that a short 
statement .of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1796) to provide for the preservation of the 
frigate Constellation and to authorize the 
disposition of certain replaced parts of such 
vessel as souvenirs, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by the 
House amendment, insert the following: 
“That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby au- 
thorized to repair, equip, and restore the 
frigate Constellatic 1, as far as may be prac- 
ticable, to her origi: al condition, but not for 
active service, and to accept and use any 
donations or contri’ utions which may be of- 
fered for the afore.aid purpose. Except so 
far as is necessary to incur expense to carry 
out the provisions of section 2 of this Act, 
no action shall be taken to repair, equip, or 
restore such frigate until the Department of 
the Navy shall have received by donation or 
contribution, or by sales made pursuant to 
section 2 of this Act, a sum not less than 75 
per centum of the estimated cost of said 
restoration as certified by the Secretary of 
the Navy. The Secretary’s certification will 
include the cost of all repairs and equipment, 
and will exclude the pay and allowances of 
naval officers and enlisted men engaged in 
the restoretion. 
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“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
further authorized to give or to sell, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, such 
parts or pieces, including rigging, of the 
fricate Constellation, as are suitable for use 
as relics, souvenirs, or mementos, and which 
cannot profitably or advantageously be used 
in restoring this vessel to original condition, 
to clubs, associations, or individuals making 
donations or contributions for the restora- 
tion of the frigate Constellation. The cost 
of converting the aforesaid material into 
relics, souvenirs, or mementos shall be 
charged against, and the proceeds of such 
sales shall be added to, the fund created by 
authority of this Act.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Water G. ANDREWS, 
W. STERLING COLE, 
Cart VINSON, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
RayMonp E. BALDWIN, 
Harry Fioop Byrrp, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


The Clerk read the statement, as fol- 
lows: 
STATEMENT 
The only difference in the provisions of 

S. 1796 as it passed the Senate and the House 
version thereof through amendment was the 
amount of the estimated cost of the restora- 
tion of the frigate Constellation to be raised 
by public subscription. The House provided 
that 50 percent of the estimated cost of the 
restoration should be raised in this way. In 
conference the Senate receded from its dis- 
agreement to this amendment with an 
amendment providing that 75 percent of the 
estimated cost of the restoration be raised 
by public subscription before any action may 
be taken by the Navy Department—to which 
the conferees unanimously agreed. 

W. G. ANDREWS, 

W. STERLING COLE, 

CaRL VINSON, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to, 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 
» BILL, 1948 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
5525) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5525) making appropriations to supply ur- 
gent deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
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bered 1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 9, and 10, and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbe! 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 


“CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 


“Expenses of Inquiries and Investigations: 
For an additional amount for expenses of 
inquiries and investigations ordered by the 
Senate or conducted pursuant to section 134 
(a) of Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, including compensation for steno- 
graphic assistance of committees at such 
rates and in accordance with such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, but not exceeding 
the rate of 25 cents per hundred words for 
the original transcript of reported matter, 
$300,000: Provided, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be expended for per diem 
and subsistence expenses except in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Subsistence 
Expense Act of 1926, approved June 3, 1926, 
as amended.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
line 5 of said amendment in lieu of the figure 
“$31,000” insert the figure “$10,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$850,000” and on page 9, line 
12, of the bill strike out the word “July” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “June”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum of “$6,000,000” named in 
said amendment, insert the following: 
“$5,000,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

JOHN TABER, 

R. B. WIGGLESworTH, 

ALBERT J. ENGEL, 

Kar. STEFAN, 

FRANCIS CASE, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

JoHNn H. Kerr, 

GeroRGE MaHOoN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


SryLes BRIDGES, 

C. WAYLAND Brooks, 
CHAN GURNEY, 

JOSEPH H. BALL, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
CarRL HAYDEN, 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5525) making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, and for other purposes, 
submit the following report in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon and 


.recommended in the accompanying confer- 


ence report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 

Amendment No. 1 inserts the word “Sen- 
ate”, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 2 authorizes the Sergeant 
at Arms of the Senate to employ Govern- 
ment employees for folding speeches and 
pamphlets at the prevailing rates provided 
by law notwithstanding the provisions of 
other law, as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 3 appropriates $300,000 
for expenses of inquiries and investigations 
in connection with contingent expenses of 
the Senate, as proposed by the Senate; and 
strikes out the provision proposed by the 
Senate that vouchers for personal services 
shall be paid by the Disbursing Office of the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 4 appropriates $10,000 for 
salaries and expenses, Office of Defense 
Transportation, instead of $31,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 5 increases the limitation 
on travel expenses for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, fiscal year 1948, from $1,430,- 
000 to $2,430,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6 appropriates $850,000 
for salaries and expenses, Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, instead of $800,000, 
as proposed by the House, and $950,000 as 
proposed by the Senate; and changes the 
date reference under the item “Control of 
forest pests, Department of Agriculture,” 
from “July”, to “June.” 

Amendment No. 7 continues available 
from March 1, 1948, to April 1, 1948, the op- 
erating receipts available to the United 
States Maritime Commission, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out such functions as ex- 
tended by Senate Joint Resolution 173, 
Eightieth Congress, and increases the limita- 
tion on the use of operating receipts for 
“Cost of placing vessels into reserve fleet,” 
from $5,500,000 to $6,103,000, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 8 and 9, in connection 
with insect investigations, Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, Department 
of Agriculture, inserts the words “for sawfly 
investigations and”, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate; and appropriates $115,000 for such insect 
investigations, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $100,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 10 appropriates $420,000 as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $442,000, 
as proposed by the House, for control of 
emergency outbreaks of insects and plant 
diseases, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Department of Agriculture. 

Amendment No. 11 appropriates $5,000,000 
for an additional amount for use in connec- 
tion with the National School Lunch Act, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
Department of Agriculture, instead of $6,- 
000,000, as proposed by the Senate. The 
$5,000,000 recommended by the conferees is 
to assure continuation of the school-lunch 
program during the remainder of the current 
school year and is not intended to pay obli- 
gations that the States may have incurred 
during the earlier part of the school year. 
The payment of such obligations from the 
additional funds recommended would not 
accomplish the purpose of the conferees. 

JOHN TABER, 

R. B. WIGGLESWoRTH, 

ALBERT J. ENGEL, 

Kar. STEFAN, 

FRANCIS CASE, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

JouHN H. Kerr, 

GrorcE Manon, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, this con- 
ference report represents an agreement 
in connection with the emergency ap- 
propriation bill that we had up here last 
week. Some of the items in the amend- 
ments have come up since we had the 
bill before the House and some of them 
relate to the Senate. The only large 
item is a $5,000,000 item for carrying on 
the school-lunch program for the rest 
of the fiscal year. I think that is all I 
care to say about it at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I was in 
attendance upon committee hearings re- 
cently when the annourntement was 
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made on the floor of the award of distinc- 
tion so deservedly conferred upon our 
colleague, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Pace], by one of the outstanding 
farm journals of the South; so, Iam tak- 
ing advantage of the first opportunity, 
Mr. Speaker, to express my pleasure and 
my acquiescence and approval, and I am 
certain the approval of the entire mem- 
bership of the House, in richly merited 
tribute to our colleague. In my opin- 
ion, few men have rendered so invaluable 
and so distinguished a service to Ameri- 
can agriculture, and thereby to the econ- 
omy and prosperity of the Nation, over 
the last dozen years, as has the gentle- 
man from Georgia. Certainly, no one 
today in the membership of either body 
of the Congress has a more comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the technical and leg- 
islative phases of agriculture or has been 
more arduous in the study or more suc- 
cessful in the practical alleviation of the 
many national problems of agriculture 
than the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Pace]. 

Mr. Speaker, the appropriation for the 
school-lunch program carried in the bill 
and incorporated in the conference re- 
port is in keeping with the precedents 
of last year. Both last year and this 
year the Congress made an inadequate 
appropriation for the school-lunch pro- 
gram. Last year it was found neces- 
sary before the end of the year to make 
an appropriation of $6,000,000 to com- 
plete the program. Unfortunately it was 
made so late in the year that it was not 
possible to utilize the entire amount. 
Again this year an inadequate appropria- 
tion has been made. It now develops 
that there are insufficient funds to com- 
plete the program and many schools are 
already having to discontinué the pro- 
gram or greatly curtail the character 
and the amount of the food provided for 
the children of the Nation. 

It was hoped that the full amount of 
the $6,000,000, approved last year, could 
be provided this year, and that was the 
amount inserted by the Senate. I re- 
gret to say that we are unable to secure 
the full amount. The appropriation was 
cut $1,000,600 in conference, as the re- 
port indicates, an arbitrary cut without 
any particular justification. 

I have always been an advocate of 
economy on this fioor. I believe in re- 
trenchment of expenditures wherever 
possible. I am opposed to the disburse- 
ment of a single dollar beyond the abso- 
lute needs of the Government. But Iam 
unwilling to economize at the expense of 
hungry children, and especially hungry 
American children. The $5,000,000 pro- 
vided here will go at least part of the way, 
but the situation this year is more acute 
than it was a year ago, for the reason that 
the program has been so successful and 
its results have been so universally bene- 
ficial that more and more schools are en- 
listing in the program and more and 
more children are being benefited each 
year. Accordingly, the needs this spring 
are greater than last year. We are glad 
to be able to devote $5,000,000 to the 
needs of this important work. A part of 
the loaf is welcome if we cannot get the 
whole loaf, 








Let us hope that adequate provision 
can be made for the program in the an- 
nua! bill. 

The remainder of the bill, Mr. Speaker, 
is in the nature of provision for emer- 
gency needs which should be taken care 
of in-anticipation of the more compre- 
hensive deficiency appropriation bill 
which is to follow later in the month. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEFAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a radio speech by 
George Reedy. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include two 
articles. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Cierk will call the first 
bill on the calendar. 


UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3106) 
to reenact and amend the Organic Act 
of the United States Geological Survey 
by incorporating therein substantive pro- 
visions confirming the exercise of long- 
continued duties and functions and by 
redefining their geographic scope. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


EMPLOYEES OF PANAMA CANAL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2273) 
to amend the act of May 29, 1944, pro- 
viding for the recognition of the services 
of the civilian officials and employees, 
citizens of the United States, engaged in 
and about the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 


AIRPORT, TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3510) 
to authorize the construction, protection, 
operation, and maintenance of a public 
airport in the Territory of Alaska. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN, Mr. CHENOWETH, and 
Mr, ROCKWELL objected. 


AIRPORT, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3509) 
to authorize the construction of a class 
IV airport for the city of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, and a public highway or bridge 
from the city of Fairbanks to the loca- 
tion of the airport. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN, Mr. CHENOWETH, and Mr. 
ROCKWELL objected. 





RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4143) 
to provide for the effective operation and 
expansion of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor 
of this bill, but it does not belong on the 
Consent Calendar; therefore I object. 


PATENTS ON PUBLIC LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3628) 
to revise the method of issuing patents 
for public lands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object when the Consent Calen- 
dar was called 2 weeks ago I asked to 
have this bill passed over because the 
report was not in accord with the Ram- 
seyer rule. Since then I have received a 
supplementary report which is in order, 
and therefore have no objection to it at 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all patents for 
public lands shall be issued by or under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior in 
the name of the United States. Such patents 
shall be recorded in the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, in books to be kept for the purpose. 

Src. 2. The following are hereby repealed: 

(a) Section 450, Revised Statutes (43 U. S. 
C., sec. 8). 

(b) Section 451, Revised Statutes (43 U.S. 
C., sec. 9). 

(c) Section 458, Revised Statutes (43 U.S. 
C., sec. 15). 

(d) That part of the act of June 19, 1878 
(20 Stat. 178,.183), which reads as follows: 
“And the duties prescribed by section of the 
Revised Statutes No. 450 shall devolve upon 
and be discharged by one of the executive 
clerks, to be designated by the President 
for that purpose.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PARK COUNTY, WYO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4462) 
authorizing the conveyance of certain 
lands in Park County, Wyo., to the State 
of Wyoming. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN, Mr. RICH, and Mr. MIL- 
LER of Connecticut objected. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF NATIONAL 
CEMETERIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4515) 
to provide for selection of superintend- 
ents of national cemeteries from meri- 
torious and trustworthy male members 
of the armed forces who have been dis- 
abled in line of duty for active field serv- 
ice. 

Mr. ROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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FRANCIS SCOTT KEY MANSION 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 150) to provide for the resto- 
ration and preservation of the Francis 
Scott Key mansion, to establish the 
Francis Scott Key National Monument, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? . 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey tell the House 
why he objects? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I would say 
to the gentleman from Maryland that 
I have just looked up a book called 
Georgetown Houses of the Federal 
Period, published in 1944 by Davis, 
Dorsey, and Hall. In that book it is 
stated that “buildings no longer stand- 
ing, unrecognizably altered, or contain- 
ing a very slight portion of the original, 
as in the case of the Key mansion, have 
not been included” in the book. This 
was the case even before the building was 
torn down a year ortwoago. This being 
just a replica, I do not think we ought 
to spend a lot of money on it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, for the rea- 
sons I have stated above, I object. 


GRAVES OF MEMBERS OF ARMED FORCES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4272) 
to provide for the procurement and sup- 
ply of Government headstones or mark- 
ers for unmarked graves of members of 
the armed forces dying in the service or 
after honorable discharge therefrom, 
and other persons, and for other pur- 
poses. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
War is authorized and directed to furnish 
appropriate Government headstones or mark- 
ers for the unmarked graves of soldiers of 
the Union and Confederate Armies of the 
Civil War, and for the unmarked graves of 
all members of the armed forces of the 
United States dying in the service, or former 
members whose last service terminated hon- 
orably; and for all unmarked graves in post 
and national cemeteries. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of War is authorized 
and directed to make rules and regulations 
concerning the type, design, weight, and size 
of headstones erected in all cemeteries under 
his control and jurisdiction, and of all head- 
stones or markers furnished pursuant to the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of War shall cause to 
be preserved in the records of his office, the 
names when known, and places of burial of 
all persons for whom headstones or markers 
are authorized by section 1 of this act. The 
rank, organization, date of death, and such 
other information as the Secretary of War 
prescribes shall be included in the record. 

Sec. 4. The following laws are hereby re- 
pealed: Act of February 3, 1879 (ch. 44, 20 
Stat. 281, U. S. C., title 24, sec. 280); Act of 
February 26, 1929 (ch. 324, 45 Stat. 1307, 
U. 8. C., title 24, sec. 280a); Act of April 18, 
1940 (ch. 109, 54 Stat. 142, U. S. C., title 24, 
sec. 280b). 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out the word “War” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “the 
Army.” 
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Page 2, line 2, after the period, add “The 
Secretary of the Army is also authorized and 
directed to furnish appropriate memorial 
markers at the request of the next of kin 
for all members of the armed forces of the 
United States dying in service on or after 
September 3, 1939, and whose bodies have 
not been recovered. These memorial markers 
may be placed in a national cemetery at ap- 
propriate places designated by the Secretary 
at the request of the next of kin or may be 
delivered to the next of kin to be placed in 
some cemetery of his choice. In the event 
same is to be placed in a cemetery other than 
a national cemetery no expense will be borne 
by the Government other than the cost of 
the memorial marker and the shipping costs.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out the word “War” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “the 
Army.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out the word “War” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “the 
Army.” 

Page 2, line 13, strike out the word “War” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “the 
Army.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORITY FOR CERTAIN EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 
4478) to provide basic authority for cer- 
tain administrative expenditures for the 
Veterans’ Administration, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That appropriations 
hereafter made for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration shall be available, subject to such 
limitations as the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs may prescribe by regulations, 
(1) for furnishing and laundering such 
wearing apparel as may be prescribed for 
employees in the performance of their official 
duties, and (2) for transporting children of 
Veterans’ Administration employees located 
at isolated stations to and from school in 
available Government-owned automotive 
equipment. 

Sec. 2. Veterans Regulation No. 6 (a), as 
amended, is hereby amended by adding a new 
paragraph IX, as follows: 

“IX. Subject to such regulations as he may 
prescribe, the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is authorized to provide for the purchase 
of tobacco to be furnished to veterans re- 
ceiving hospital treatment or domiciliary care 
in Veterans’ Administration hospitals or 
homes.” 

Szc. 3. The act of March 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 
49; 38 U. S. C. 76), is hereby amended by 
edding thereto a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs is hereby authorized to provide for 
the purchase of printed reduced-fare requests 
for use by veterans when traveling at their 


own expense from or to Veterans’ Administra- 


tion facilities.” 

Sec. 4. Within the limitations of the ap- 
propriations made therefor the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized to provide 
for the preparation, shipment, installation, 
and display of exhibits, photographic dis- 
plays, moving pictures and other visual edu- 
cational information and descriptive ma- 
terial, including the purchase or rental of 
equipment. 

Sec. 5. Section 1500 of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended (38 
U. S. C. 697), is amended by inserting “(a)” 
immediately following “Src. 1500” and adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 
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“(b) When so specified in an appropriation 
or other act, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs is authorized to make allotments and 
transfers to the Federal Security Agency 
(Public Health Service), the War, Navy, and 
Interior Departments, for disbursement by 
them under the various headings of their 
applicable appropriations, of such amounts 
as are necessary for the care and treatment 
of beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion: Provided, That the amounts to be 
charged the Veterans’ Administration for 
such care and treatment of patients in hos- 
pitals shall be calculated on the basis of a 
per diem rate approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget.” 

Sec. 6. Section 406 of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, as amended 
(50 U. S. C. App. 546), is amended by adding 
the following new sentence at the end there- 
of: “Any moneys received as repayment of 
debts incurred under this article, as origi- 
nally enacted and as amended, shall be cred- 
ited to the appropriation for the payment of 
claims under this article.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF LIMITATIONS ON ISSUING 
PATENTS TO PERSONS WHO SERVED IN 
MILITARY OR NAVAL FORCES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4304) 
providing for the extension of the time 
limitations under which patents were is- 
sued in the case of persons who served 
in the military or naval forces of the 
United States during World War II. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any person who 
served honorably in the military or naval 
forces of the United States at any time be- 
tween December 7, 1941, and September 2, 
1945, both dates inclusive, may within 6 
months after the enactment of this act, or 
within 6 months after his honorable dis- 
charge if still in the military or naval forces 
of the United States at the time of such 
enactment, upon payment of a fee of $30, 
make application to the Commissioner of 
Patents, comprising a verified statement, ac- 
companied by supporting evidence of the fol- 
lowing facts: 

(A) That he is the inventor or discoverer 
of an invention or discovery for which a 
specified patent was granted prior to the 2d 
day of September 1945, the original term of 
which remains unexpired on September 2, 
1945. 

(B) That between December 7, 1941, and 
the date of enactment of this act he was 
not receiving from said patent an income, 
or that his income therefrom was reduced, 
as a result of his said service. 

(C) The names of all persons, firms, or 
corporations, if any, holding at the time of 
the passage of this act, by grant, transfer, 
license, or contract from him, any right or 
interest in the invention or discovery under 
the patent. 

(D) The period of extension of the pat- 
ent from the expiration of the original term 
thereof, for which he applies, which shall 
be for a further term equalling twice the 
length of his said service in the military or 
naval forces of the United States between 
the dates of December 7, 1941, and the date 
of enactment of this act, but exclusive of 
any reenlistment subsequent to September 
2, 1945. 

(E) That such extension shall in no way 
impair the right of anyone who before the 
passage of this act was bona fide in posses- 
sion of any rights in patents or applications 
for patents conflicting with the rights in any 
patents extended under this act, nor shall 
any extension granted under this act impair 
the right of anyone who was lawfully man- 
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ufacturing before the passage of this act the 
invention covered by the extended patent. 
Any such person shall have the right to make, 
use, and vend the invention covered by such 
conflicting patent or application for patent, 
or to continue or resume such manufactur- 
ing, notwithstanding the extension of the 
patent, subject to the payment of a reason- 
able royalty for any period subsequent to 
the extension of the patent: Provided, how- 
ever, That any licensee under a patent which 
is extended shall have the option of continu- 
ing the license for the period of the exten- 
sion or any part thereof on the same terms 
and conditions as contained in the existing 
license, or of discontinuing said license on 
the expiration of the original term of the 
patent. 

Sec, 2. In the case of a veteran, as de- 
scribed in paragraph 1 of this act, who dies, 
or has died, or who becomes insane or unable 
to act, which veteran owned an interest as 
described in this act in said patent at the 
time of his death or at the time he was de- 
clared mentally incompetent or became un- 
able to act before said extension is granted, 
such application may be filed or proceeded 
with by his legal representatives substan- 
tially as provided in section 4896 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended (U.S. C., 1940 edition, title 35, sec. 
46), with respect to proceedings in such 
cases for obtaining a patent. 

Sec. 3. On the filing of such application 
the Commissioner of Patents shall cause an 
examination thereof to be made, and if, on 
such examination, it shall appear that such 
application conforms, or by amendment or 
supplement is made to conform, to the re- 
quirements of section 1 of this act, the Com- 
missioner shall cause notice of such applica- 
tion to be published at least once in the 
Official Gazette. Any person who believes 
that he would be injured by such extension 
may, within 45 days from such publication, 
oppose the same on the ground that any 
of the statements of the application for ex- 
tension required by section 1 of this act is 
not true in fact, which said notice of oppo- 
sition shall be verified before an officer au- 
thorized by the laws of any State or Territory 
or the District of Columbia to administer 
oaths. In all cases where notice of opposi- 
tion is filed the Commissioner of Patents shall 
notify the applicant for extension thereof 
and set a day of hearing. If, after such hear- 
ing, the Commissioner of Patents is of the 
opinion that such extension should not be 
granted, he may deny the application there- 
for, stating in writing his reasons for such 
denial. Where an extension is refused the 
applicant therefor shall have the same rem- 
edy by appeal from the decision of the Com- 
mission to the United States Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals as is now provided 
by law where an applicant for patent is dis- 
satisfied with the decision of the Patent Office 
Board of Appeals. If no opposition to the 
grant of the extension is filed, or if, after 
opposition is filed, it shall be decided that 
the applicant is entitled to the extension 
asked for, the Commissioner of Patents shall 
issue a certificate that the term of said 
patent is extended for the additional period 
for which application has been made as afore- 
said, and shall cause notice of such extension 
to be published in the Official Gazette and 
marked upon copies of the patent for sale by 
the Patent Office, in such manner as the 
Commissioner may determine. 

Sec. 4. Thereupon said patent shall have 
the same force and effect in law as though 
it had been originally granted for 17 years 
plus the term of such extension: Provided, 
however, That in any action, at law or in 
equity, for infringement after the expiration 
of 17 years from the grant of the patent and 
during the period of such extension, the de- 
fendant may plead and prove on trial that 
any of the statements of the application for 
extension required by section 1 of this act is 
not true in fact; and if any one or more of 
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such statements shall be found untrue in 
fact, judgment shall be rendered for the 
defendant, with costs: Provided further, 
That no person whose patent shall be ex- 
tended under the provisions of this act shall 
be permitted to make any claim for damages 
against the United States for the period of 
the extension, and the rights of the United 
States shall remain in all respects as it these 
patents had not been extended. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 23, strike out “such exten- 
sion shall” and insert “he will.” 

Page 4, line 20, strike out “Commisisoner” 
and insert “Commissioner.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


STAMP COMMEMORATING ONE HUN- 
DREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH 
OF JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


The Clerk called the next business, 
House Joint Resolution 304, to authorize 
the issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Joel Chandler 
Harris, author of the Uncle Remus 
stories. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Postmaster General 
is authorized and directed to issue, during 
1948, a special series of 3-cent postage stamps, 
of such design as he shall prescribe, in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Joel Chandler Harris, 
author of the Uncle Remus stories. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NAVY OR COAST 
GUARD VESSELS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1961) to 
amend the act of December 3, 1945, so 
as to extend the exemption of Navy or 
Coast Guard vessels of special construc- 
tion*from the requirements as to the 
number, position, range, or arc of visi- 
bility of lights, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the 
act of December 3, 1945 (59 Stat. 590), is 
hereby repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LIMIT OF APPROPRIATION EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR REPAIRS OR CHANGES TO 
A VESSEL OF THE NAVY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4721) 
to remove the statutory limit of appropri- 
ation expenditures for repairs or changes 
to a vessel of the Navy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the proviso of the 
Naval Appropriation Act of March 2, 1907 (34 
Stat. 1176), which appears in lines 43 to 51 of 
page 1195 of volume 34 of the Statutes at 
Large under the heading “Construction and 
Repair of Vessels” under the title “Bureau of 
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Construction and Repair”; the proviso of the 
Naval Appropriation Act of March 3, 1909 (35 
Stat. 753), which appears in lines 21 to 30 of 
page 769 of volume 35 of the Statutes at Large 
under the heading “Construction and Repair 
of Vessels” under the title “Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair”; the paragraph of the 
Naval Appropriation Act of August 29, 1916 
(39 Stat. 556), which appears in lines 45 to 49 
of page 605 of volume 39 of the Statutes at 
Large under the heading “Construction and 
Repair of Vessels” under the title “Bureau of 
Construction and Repair”; and the act of 
July 18, 1935 (49 Stat. 482), are hereby 
repealed. 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment, which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cote of New 
York: Insert at the end of the bill the fol- 
lowing: 

“Src. 2. No funds shall be appropriated for 
the repair or alteration of any vessel if such 
repair or alteration may result in a change of 
the category or type of such vessel.” 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, does the 
gentleman think it is good practice to 
add some amendment to something 
which has not been shown to those who 
have charge of the Consent Calendar? 

Mr. COLE of New York. If the gen- 
tleman will permit an explanation he 
will see the reason why I did it. 

This amendment simply writes into the 
bill an agreement contained in the re- 
port accompanying the bill with respect 
to the authority of the Navy Depart- 
ment. As the Members well know, the 
composition of the Navy is set up by stat- 
ute in various categories or types of ves- 
sels. This bill would permit funds to be 
used to alter or to repair vessels in an 
amount greater than the present statu- 
tory limitation. It is conceivable that in 
the alteration or repair of a vessel, the 
type of vessel after the alteration takes 
place may be entirely different from the 
type of the vessel at the time the altera- 
tion began. The Department recognizes 
that this should not occur and declares 
that it is not intended that any altera- 
tion shall ever occur which will result in 
a change in the category or type of ves- 
sel. That policy of the Department is 
set forth in the report. This amendment 
carries into the statute what was de- 
clared to be the intention as represented 
in the report. 

Mr. KEAN. Does not the gentleman 
think he should have called to the atten- 
tion of those who have the responsibil- 
ity for the Consent Calendar the fact 
that he was going to offer such an 
amendment? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I confess to 
the gentleman that I probably should 
have conferred with him. I apologize 
for not having done so. I did, however, 
confer with members of the committee 
interested in the bill and it was purely an 
oversight that caused me to fail to con- 
fer with the gentleman from New Jersey 
and his committee, because I can under- 
stand fully the responsibility that he has 
in serving in this thankless capacity. I 
assure the gentleman, however, that it 
will not happen again. 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. 


Mr. Speaker, will 


I yield. 
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Mr. McCORMACE. Is this a commit- 
tee amendment? 

Mr. COLE of New York. It is to the 
extent that the subject was discussed in 
the committee and in the subcommittee. 
It was, clearly understood by all the 
members of the committee that the sub- 
stance of this amendment was what was 
going to be practiced. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is satisfac- 
tory to me. I feel, however, that had it 
been an amendment that had not had 
committee consideration, and by that I 
mean not necessarily formal committee 
action but discussed by the members of 
the committee and understood by them 
and satisfactory to them—other than 
that I would hesitate to see unanimous 
consent given to consideration of a bill, 
such action establishing a precedent for 
me as an individual Member—never 
mind anyone else—offering amendments 
that constitute surprise to the other 
Members. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Hess], chairman of 
the subcommittee handling this bill, is 
on his feet. I yield to him. 

Mr. HESS. I may say that hearings 
were held on this question and that 
Admiral Mills, Chief of the Bureau of 
Ships, said he would have no objection 
to an amendment such as the gentleman 
from New York has offered. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And the gentle- 
man from Ohio will say that committee 
members discussed it and were aware 
of it and that so far as he knows it rep- 
resents the views of the members of the 
committee? 

Mr. HESS. It does. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION OF NAVY 
DEPARTMENT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1252) 
making certain changes in the organiza- 
tion of the Navy Department, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That as used in this 
act— . 

(a) The term “Naval Establishment” 
means naval sea, air, and ground forces— 
vessels of war, aircraft, auxiliary craft and 
auxiliary activities, and the personnel who 
man them—and the naval agencies necessary 
to support and maintain the naval forces and 
to administer the Navy as a whole; the 
Marine Corps and, in time of war or when 
the President shall so direct, the Coast 
Guard, are parts of the Naval Establishment. 

(b) The term “Navy Department” means 
the executive part of the establishment at 
the seat of the Government. 

(c) The term “operating forces” means 
the several fleets, seagoing forces, sea- 
frontier forces, district forces, and such of 
the shore establishment of the Navy and 
other forces and activities as may be assigned 
to the operating forces by the President or 
the Secretary of the Navy. 


CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) There shall be a Chief of Naval 
Operations, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
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sent of the Senate, for a term of not more 
than 4 years, from re-nong the officers of the 
active list of the line of the Navy who are eli- 
gible for the exercise of command at sea and 
not below the grade of rear admiral. The 
Chief of Naval Operations shall take rank 
above all other officers of the naval service. 
(b) It shall be his duty to command the 
operating forces and be responsible to the 
Secretary of the Navy for their use, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, their training, readi- 
ness, ant preparation for war, and plans 
therefor. In addition, the Chief of Naval 
Operations shall be the principal naval ad- 
viser to the President and to the Secretary 
of the Navy on the conduct of war, and the 
principal naval adviser and naval executive 
to the Secretary of the Navy on the conduct 
of the activities of the Naval Establishment. 


VICE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Sec. 3. A flag officer of the active list of 
the line of the Navy, eligible for the exercise 
of command at sea, shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to be Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations. The Vice Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions shall exercise such executive authority 
with respect to the Naval Establishment as 
the Chief of Naval Operations may, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Navy, dele- 
gate to him, and in Case of the death, resig- 
nation, absence, or sickness of the Chief of 
Naval Operations shall, until otherwise di- 
rected by the President as provided by sec- 
tion 179 of the Revised Statutes, perform the 
duties of the Chief of Naval Operations until 
his successor is appointed or such absence 
or sickness shall cease. All orders issued by 
the Vice Chief of Naval Operations in per- 
forming duties assigned him shall be con- 
sidered as emanating from the Chief of Naval 
Operations and shall have full force and 
effect as such. 


DEPUTY CHIEFS OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Src. 4. There shall be in the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations not more than 
six Deputy Chiefs of Naval Operations, who 
shall be detailed by the Secretary of the Navy 
from among the flag officers of the active list 
of the line of the Navy. The Deputy Chiefs 
of Naval Operations shall be charged, under 
the direction of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, with the execution of the functions of 
their respective divisions. All orders issued 
by the Deputy Chiefs of Naval Operations in 
performing duties assigned them shall be 
considered as emanating from the Chief of 
Naval Operations and shall have full force 
and effect as such. - 


ASSISTANT CHIEFS OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Sec. 5. Officers of the active list of the line 
of the Navy or Marine Corps, in numbers 
considered by the Chief of Naval Operations 
to be appropriate and necessary, shall, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Navy, 
be detailed as Assistant Chiefs of Naval Oper- 
ations. The Assistant Chiefs of Naval Oper- 
ations shall perform such duties as the Chief 
of Naval Operations may prescribe. 


NAVAL INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Sec. 6. In addition to the divisions herein 
created, there shall be in the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations the Office of the 
Naval Inspector General. The Naval Inspec- 
tor General shall be a flag officer of the active 
list of the line of the Navy. The Naval In- 
spector General shall be charged, when di- 
rected, with the inquiry into, and the report 
upon, any matter which affects the discipline 
or military efficiency of the Naval Establish- 
ment. He shall make such inspections, in- 
vestigations, and reports as may be directed 
by the Secretary of the Navy or by the Chief 
of Naval Operations. He shall propose, peri- 


odically, programs of inspections to the 
Chief of Naval Operations, and he shall 
recommend additional inspections and in- 
vestigations as may from time to time appear 
appropriate. 
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CHIEF OF NAVAL MATERIAL 


Src. 7. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Navy Department an Office of Naval 
Material which shall be headed by a Chief 
of Naval Material, who shall be detailed by 
the Secretary of the Navy from among offi- 
cers on the active list of the Navy not below 
the rank or grade of rear admiral. He shall 
be entitled to receive the pay, allowances, 
and the privileges of retirement as are now 
or may hereafter be prescribed by law for 
chiefs of bureaus in the Navy Department. 

(b) The Chief of Naval Material shall, un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of the 
Navy, effectuate policies of procurement, con- 
tracting, and production of material 
throughout the Naval Establishment, and 
plans therefor, and his orders shall be con- 
sidered as emranating from the Secretary of 
the Navy and as having full force and effect 
as such, 


VICE CHIEF OF NAVAL MATERIAL 


Sec. 8. An officer on the active list of the 
Navy may be detailed as Vice Chief of Naval 
Material, and such officer, in case of the 
death, resignation, absence, or sickness of 
the Chief of Naval Material, shall, until 
otherwise directed by the President as pro- 
vided by section 179 of the Revised Statutes, 
perform the duties of such Chief until his 
successor is appointed or such absence or 
sickness shall cease. 


COORDINATING DUTIES 


Sec. 9. In order that military operations 
and the support thereof shall be effectively 
coordinated, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Navy, shall determine the personnel and ma- 
terial requirements of the operating forces, 
including the order in which ships, aircraft, 
surface craft, weapons, and facilities are to 
be constructed, maintained, altered, repaired, 
and overhauled, and shall coordinate and di- 
rect the efforts of the bureaus and offices of 
the Navy Department as may be necessary 
to effectuate availability and distribution of 
the personnel and material required where 
and when they are needed. The Chief of 
Naval Material, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Navy, shall determine the 
procurement and production policies and 
methods to be followed by the Naval Estab- 
lishment in meeting the material require- 
ments of the operating forces, and shall co- 
ordinate and direct the efforts of the bureaus 
and offices of the Navy Department in this 
respect. 

Sec.10. During the temporary absence of 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, and the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Air; the Chief of Naval Operations, 
and the Vice Chief of Naval Operations in 
that order, shall be next in succession to 
act as the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sec. 11, The Vice Chief of Naval Operations, 
the Deputy Chiefs of Naval Operations, the 
Naval Inspector General, and the Chicf of 
Naval Material may have the grade, rank, 
pay, and allowances provided under any pro- 
vision of law heretofore or hereafter en- 
acted which authorizes such grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances for officers so designated by 
the President to perform any special or un- 
usual duty or duty of great importance and 
responsibility. 

Src.12. (a) That portion of the act en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1916, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 3, 1915, which reads as follows: “There 
shall be a Chief of Naval Operations, who 
shall be an officer on the active list of the 
Navy appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
from among the officers of the line of the 
Navy not below the grade of captain for a 
period of 4 years, who shall, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy, be charged 
with the operations of the fleet, and with 
the preparation and readiness of plans for 
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its use in war” (38 Stat. 929), is hereby 
repealed. 

(b) Section 2 of the act entitled “An act 
providing for the reorganization of the Navy 
Department, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 20, 1940 (54 Stat. 494), is hereby 
repealed. 

(c) That portion of the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 
1915, which reads as follows: “During the 
temporary absence of the Secretary and the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, the Chief 
of Naval Operations shall be next in succes- 
sion to act as Secretary of the Navy” (38 
Stat. 929), as amended by the act entitled 
“An act to amend the provision contained 
in the act approved March 3, 1915, providing 
that the Chief of Naval Operations, during 
the temporary absence of the Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, shall be 
next in succession to act as Secretary of the 
Navy,” approved February 11, 1927 (44 Stat. 
1086), is hereby repealed. 

(d) The act entitled “An act to provide 
for an Assistant to the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations,” approved May 27, 1930 (46 Stat. 
430), is hereby repealed. 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There Was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this legislation, S. 1252, is to es- 
tablish by statute the status, duties, 
rank, pay, allowances, and retirement 
benefits of the Chief of Naval Operations 
and his principal assistants, and a Chief 
of Naval Material and his principal as- 
sistant. Under existing law the Chief of 
Naval Operations is charged, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy, 
with the operation of the fleet and with 
the preparation and plans for use in 
readiness of war—act of March 3, 1915— 
and with the coordination of the Naval 
Establishment afloat, together with the 
determination of priorities relating to 
repairs and overhaul of ships in commis- 
sion or about to be commissioned—act of 
June 20, 1940. During the war it de- 
veloped that the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions did not have adequate statutory 
authority concerning the functions un- 
der his jurisdiction to see that these 
forces were properly supported. 

Various Executive orders were issued 
to give him additional authority, and 
these resulted on September 29, 1945, in 
Executive Order 9635, which provides 
that the Chief of Naval Operations shall 
(a) be the principal naval adviser to the 
President, through the Secretary of the 
Navy, on the conduct of war, and prin- 
cipal naval adviser to the Secretary of 
the Navy on the conduct of the naval 
activities of the Naval Establishment; 
(b) shall have command of the operating 
forces comprising the several fleets, sea- 
going forces, sea-frontier forces, district 
and other forces, and the related shore 
establishments of the Navy, and be re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of the Navy 
for their use in war and for plans and 
preparations for their readiness for 
war; and (c) shall be charged under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy 
with the preparation, readiness, and 
logistic support of the operating forces, 
comprising the several fleets, and so 
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forth, and with the coordination and 
direction of effort to this end with offices 
within the Navy Department. 

The authority under which the Execu- 
tive order was issued will expire upon 
termination of title I of the First War 
Powers Act, which will be 6 months after 
termination of the war or at such earlier 
time as the Congress, by concurrent reso- 
lution, or the President, may designate. 
It is therefore desirable at this time that 
the duties prescribed in the Executive 
order be enacted into law. The pro- 
posed bill would accomplish this purpose. 

Section 1 of the bill describes the terms 
“Naval Establishment,” “Navy Depart- 
ment,” and “operating forces.” 

Section 2 describes the duties of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. Under this 
proposed legislation the Chief of Naval 
Operations shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice of the 
Senate, for a term of not more than 4 
years and he shall be selected from 
among a list of line officers who are not 
below the grade of rear admiral and who 
are eligible for the exercise of command 
at sea. 

Section 3 prescribes the functions of 
the Vice Chief of Naval Operations. He 
must be a flag officer of the line, eligible 
for the exercise of command at sea. 

Section 4 provides for not more than 
six Deputy Chiefs of Naval Operations to 
be selected from among the flag officers 
of the line of the Navy. It will be noted 
that they do not have to be eligible for 
the exercise of command at sea but must 
be line officers. 

Section 5 provides for Assistant Chiefs 
of Naval Operations without any limita- 
tion as to their number, who may be 
selected from officers on the active list of 
the line from the Navy and Marine 
Corps. 

Section 6 creates the Office of the Navy 
Inspector General who shall be a flag 
officer of the line of the Navy. He shall 
be charged, when directed, with inquir- 
ing into any matter which affects the 
efficiency of the Naval Establishment and 
he may also recommend inquiries and 
investigations. 

Section 7 creates in the Navy Depart- 
ment an Office of Naval Material and the 
Chief of Naval Material who shall be de- 
tailed by the Secretary of the Navy from 
among officers in the Navy not below the 
rank or grade of rear admiral. The pro- 
posed legislation gives him the same pay, 
allowances, and retirement privileges as 
now or hereafter may exist for bureau 
chiefs of the Navy Department. In 
effect, this section creates a central agen- 
cy in which material procurement in the 
various bureaus will be coordinated. 
There is no statutory authority for such 
an agency, but one was created and func- 
tioned during the war as part of the office 
of the Secretary of the Navy and was 
known as the Office of Procurement and 
Material. 

Section 8 creates the office of Vice 
Chief of Naval Material. 

Section 9 makes provisions for coordi- 
nating military operations and the sup- 
port of military operations. In effect 
this section provides that the Chief of 
Naval Operations shall determine the 
personnel and material requirements of 
the operating forces of the Navy and the 
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various bureaus and shall coordinate the 
efforts of the Navy in distributing per- 
sonnel and material. The Chief of Naval 
Material shall determine procurement 
and production policies and methods, 
and shall coordinate such efforts. 

Section 10 provides for the successor 
for the present Secretary of the Navy 
during the temporary absence of the 
Secretary. The order established is the 
Under Secretary, the Assistant Secre- 
tary, the Assistant Secretary for Air, the 
Chief of Naval Operations, and the Vice 
Chief df Naval Operations. Existing law 
provides that the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions shall succeed the Secretaries in 
their absence, leaving the chiefs of bu- 
reaus to succeed when the Chief of Naval 
Operations is absent. 

Section 11 provides that the Vice Chief 
of Naval Operations, the Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations, the Naval Inspector 
General, and the Chief of Naval Material 
may have the grade, rank, pay, and al- 
lowances provided under any provision 
of law heretofore or hereafter enacted 
which authorizes such rank, grade, pay, 
and allowances for officers so designated 
by the President to perform any special 
or unusual duty or duties of importance 
and responsibility. 

Section 12 (a) and (b) repeals old pro- 
visions of law which established the Chief 
of Naval Operations in the Navy Depart- 
ment and which prescribed his duties. 
Section 12 (c) repeals the old provision 
of law providing for the succession to 
the Secretary of the Navy during the 
Secretary’s absence. Section 12 (d) re- 
peals the law’ which provided for the As- 
sistant Chief of Naval Operations. 

For all practical purposes, enactment 
of the bill will not result in any additional 
cost to the Government. 

It is felt that wartime experience has 
justified the enactment into law of the 
Executive order which established the 
various functions provided for in the pro- 
posed legislation. The Committee on 
Armed Services unanimously approved 
the adoption of the proposed legislation. 

The bill passed the Senate on July 23, 
1947. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING PAYMENT OF CERTAIN 
MEDICAL CLAIMS OF PERSONS IN NAVAL 
SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1275) 
to authorize the payment of certain 
claims for medical treatment of persons 
in the naval service; to repeal section 
1586 of the Revised Statutes; and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I wonder if 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Brackney] would explain the bill? 

Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
existing laws the officers of the Army 
and Navy Corps constitute the only 
group of personnel in the armed services 
who are not permitted to be reimbursed 
for the cost of medical services incurred 
while on authorized leave. 
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An existing statute provides that un- 
less the medical services to officers of 
the Navy and Marine Corps were in- 
curred while on duty they cannot be 
reimbursed. The Comptroller does not 
say that authorized leave would consti- 
tute authority for payment of such bills. 
The purpose of this bill is to put the 
officers of the Army and Navy in the 
same status as the rest of the armed 
services at an additional cost to the Gov- 
ernment of approximately $10,000. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What provision 
does the bill contain that makes-osteo- 
paths eligible? 

Mr. BLACKNEY. There is no provi- 
sion in the bill, but the Department has 
stated that if an osteopath treats a serv- 
iceman he would be brought within the 
purview of the bill and would be paid 
the same as a regular practicing physi- 


clan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That leaves it, 
then, so that the patient, we will say, 
may use the type of professional service 
to which he has been accustomed. 

Mr. BLACKNEY. That is it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1586 of the 
Revised Statutes (U. S. C. Annotated, 1940 
edition, title 34, sec. 921) is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized and directed to promulgate regula- 
tions providing for the reimbursement of 
persons in the naval service for the cost of 
emergency or necessary medical services, in- 
cluding hospital service and medicines, from 
civilian sources when the person receiving the 
service is in a duty status: Provided, how- 
ever, That reimbursement will be made un- 
der this act only if it is determined that 
no medical service was available from a Fed- 
eral source. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of this act a per- 
son shall be regarded as in a duty status in 
the naval service while on authorized liberty 
or leave, including terminal leave. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 6, substitute a period in place 
of the comma after the first appearance of 


the word “leave”, and strike out the words 
“including terminal leave.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid ori the table. 

AMENDING SUBSECTION 200 (c) OF SERV- 


ICEMEN’S READJUSTMENT ACT OF 1944, 
AS AMENDED 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3106) 
to amend subsection 200 (c) of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration is against this bill; 
it is therefore controversial and I ob- 
ject. 


AMENDING ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1946 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5216) 
to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 


was 
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so as to provide that no person shall take 
office as a member of the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission or as General Manager 
of such Commission until an investiga- 
tion with respect to the character, asso- 
ciations, and loyalty of such person shall 
have been made by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Car- 
ROLL] is interested in this bill. He has 
some questions to raise with reference 
to it, but is unable to be here today. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


LENGTH OF TOURS OF DUTY OF OFFICERS 
AND ENLISTED MEN OF THE ARMY AT 
CERTAIN FOREIGN STATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1195) re- 
pealing laws relating to length of tours 
of duty of officers and enlisted men of 
the Army at certain foreign stations. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That that portion of 
the act of March 4, 1915, as amended (10 
U. S. C. 17), which reads “‘No officer or en- 
listed man of the Army shall, except upon 
his own request, be required to serve in a 
single tour of duty for more than 2 years in 
the Philippine Islands, on the Asiatic station, 
or in China, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, except in case of insurrec- 
tion or of actual or threatened hostilities 
and except in the discretion of the Secretary 
of War for temporary emergencies: Provided, 
That the foregoing provision shall not ap- 
ply to the organization known as the ‘Philip- 
pine Scouts,’ is hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of Defense shall 
advise the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
on the first of April and the first of October 
of each year concerning the regulations gov- 
erning the lengths of tours of duty outside 
the continental United States of personnel 
of the Army, and Air Force, and of any 
changes therein.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARIES OF WAR, 
NAVY, AIR, AND TREASURY TO ACCEPT 
GIFTS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1528) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of 
the Air Force, or the Secretary of the 
Treasury to accept and use gifts, devises, 
and bequests for schools, hospitals, li- 
braries, cemeteries, and other institu- 
tions under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Army, the Department 
of the Navy, the Department of the Air 
Force, or the Department of the Treas- 
ury, respectively, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of the Air Force, or the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized in his 
discretion to accept, receive, hold, adminis- 
ter, and expend any gift, devise, or bequest 
of property, real or personal, made on condi- 
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tion that it be used for the benefit of, or in 
connection with, the establishment, opera- 
tion, maintenance, or administration of any 
school, hospital, library, museum, cemetery, 
or other institution or organization under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Army or the Army, the Department of the 
Navy or the Navy, the Department of the 
Air Force or the Air Force, or the Treasury 
Department or the Coast Guard, respectively. 
The Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Secretary of the Air Force, or 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as the case 
may be, is further authorized to pay all 
necessary fees, charges, and expenses in con- 
nection with the conveyance or transfer of 
any such gift, devise, or bequest. 

Sec. 2. Gifts or bequests of money or the 
proceeds from sales of other property re- 
ceived as gifts or devises pursuant to this 
act shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States under the title “United States 
Department of the Army General Gift Fund,” 
“United States Department of the Navy 
General Gift Fund,” “United States Depart- 
ment of the Air Force General Gift Fund,” 
or “United States Coast Guard General Gift 
Fund,” as the case may be, and any funds 
so deposited shall be subject to disburse- 
ment by the Secretary of the Army, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Air 
Force, or the Secretary of ‘the Treasury, as 
the case may be, for the benefit or use of the 
designated institution or organization, sub- 
ject to the terms and conditions of any par- 
ticular gift, devise, or bequest. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of Federal income, 
estate, and gift taxes, any gift, devise, or 
bequest of property, real or personal, ac- 
cepted by the Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the 
Air Force, or the Secretary of the Treasury 
under authority of this act shall be deemed 
to be a gift, devise, or bequest to or for the 
use of the United States. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized, upon request of the Secretary 
of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of the Air Force, or, in his own 
discretion insofar as the Coast Guard gen- 
eral gift fund is concerned, as the case may 
be, to invest, reinvest, or retain investments 
of the money or securities composing the 
United States Department of the Army gen- 
eral gift fund; the United States Department 
of the Navy general gift fund, the United 
States Department of the Air Force general 
gift fund, or the United States Coast Guard 
general gift fund, as the case may be, or 
any part thereof deposited in the Treasury 
pursuant to section 2 of this act, in securities 
of the United States of America or in secu- 
rities guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by the United States of America. The in- 
terest and profits accruing from such secu- 
rities shall be deposited to the credit of the 
United States Department of the Army gen- 
eral gift fund, the United States Department 
of the Navy general gift fund, the United 
States Department of the Air Force general 
gift fund, or the United States Coast Guard 
general gift fund, as the case may be, and 
will be available for disbursement as pro- 
vided in section 2 of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING THE ACT ENTITLED “AN ACT 
TO CODIFY AND ENACT INTO POSITIVE 
LAW TITLE 17 OF THE UNITED STATES 
CODE ENTITLED ‘COPYRIGHTS’ ” 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4931) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to 
codify and enact into positive law title 17 
é = United States Code entitled “Copy- 

g ts.’ ” 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to codify and enact into positive law 
section 211 of title 17 of the United States 
Code, entitled ‘Copyrights,’” approved July 
30, 1947, be amended as follows: 

Amend section 211 to read as follows: 

“Src. 211. That the said printed current 
catalogs as they are issued shall be promptly 
distributed by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments to the collectors of customs of the 
United States and to the postmasters of all 
exchange Offices of receipt of foreign mails, 
in accordance with revised list of such col- 
lectors of customs and postmasters prepared 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Postmaster General, and they shall also be 
furnished in whole or in part to all parties 
desiring them at a price to be determined by 
the Register of Copyrights for each part of 
the catalog not exceeding $25 for the com- 
plete yearly catalog of copyright entries. The 
consolidated catalogs and indexes shall also 
be supplied to all persons ordering them at 
such prices as may be fixed by the Register 
of Copyrights, and all subscriptions for the 
catalogs shall be received by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, who shall forward the 
said publications; and the moneys thus re- 
ceived shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States and accounted for under such 
laws and Treasury regulations as shall be in 
force at the time.” 

Sec. 2. Amend section 215 to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 215. That the Register of Copyrights 
shall receive, and the persons to whom the 
services designated are rendered shall pay, 
the following fees: 

“For the registration of a claim to copy- 
right in any work, except a print or label used 
for articles of merchandise, $3; for the regis- 
tration of a claim to copyright in a print or 
label used for articles of merchandise, $6; 
which fees shall include a certificate of regis- 
tration under seal for each work registered: 
Provided, That only one registration fee shall 
be required in the case of several volumes of 
the same book published and deposited at 
the same time. 

“For recording the renewal of copyright 
and issuance of certificate therefor, $2. 

“For every additional certificate of regis- 
tration, $1; 

“For certifying a copy of an application for 
registration of copyright, and for all other 
certifications, $2. 

“For recording every assignment, agree- 
ment, power of attorney, or other paper not 
exceeding six pages, $3; for each additional 
page or less, 50 cents; for each title over one 
in the paper recorded, 50 cents additional. 

“For recording a notice of use, $2, for each 
notice of not more than five titles; and 50 
cents for each additional title. 

“For any requested search of Copyright 
Office records, or works deposited, or services 
rendered in connection therewith, $3 for each 
hour of time consumed.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out “the Act 
entitled “An act to codify and enact into pos- 
itive law,” and insert ‘‘section 211 of.” 

Page 1, line 5, strike “ ‘Copyrights’ ”, “ap- 
proved July 30, 1947,”, and insert “ “Copy- 
right’”,”; and after the word “amended”, in- 
sert the words “to read.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike entire line. 

Page 1, line 8, insert “Same; Distribution 
and Sale; Disposal of Proceeds.—” after the 
number “211.”; strike “That” and capitalize 
the first letter of the word “the.” 

Page 2, line 17, strike “amend”; capitalize 
the first letter in the word “section’’; insert 
after “215” the words “of said title 17 is 
amended.” 
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Page 2, line 18, insert after the number 
“215.” the word “Fees.—”; strike “That” and 
capitalize the first letter of the word “the.” 

Amend the title to read “To amend title 17 
of the United States Code entitled ‘Copy- 
rights’.” 

Add a new section at the end of the bill as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3. This act shall take effect 30 days 
after its enactment.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend title 17 of the United 
States Code entitled ‘Copyrights’.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORITY OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS TO ESTABLISH AND 
CONTINUE OFFICES IN THE TERRITORY 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4943) to 
extend the authority of the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to continue and 
establish offices in the territory of the 
Republic of the Philippines. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Public Law 91, 
Eightieth Congress, approved June 14, 1947, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That the authority in section 7 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924 (43 Stat. 609; 
38 U. S. C. 430), and section 101 of the 
ae Readjustment Act of 1944 (58 

at. 284; 38 U. S. C. 693a), to establish re- 
gional offices, suboffices, contact units, or 
other subordinate offices may continue to be 
exercised by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs with respect to territory of the Re- 
public of the Philippines on and after the 
date of its independence if he deems such 
offices necessary.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “establish”, 
insert the words “and continue.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike the period at the end 
of the line and insert after the word “neces- 
sary” the following “but in no event after 
June 30, 1950.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend the authority of the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to es- 
tablish and continue offices in the Ter- 
ritory of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DEFINING BOUNDARY OF THE UINTAH 
AND OURAY INDIAN RESERVATION IN 
THE STATE OF UTAH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1698) de- 
fining the exterior boundary of the 
Uintah and Ouray Indian Reservation 
in the State of Utah. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the exterior bound- 
ary of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation in 
Grand and Uintah Counties, in the State 
of Utah, for the benefit of the Ute Indian 


were 
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Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, 
is hereby extended to include the following 
area: 

Beginning at the northwest corner of sec- 
tion 18, township 9 south, range 20 east, 
Salt Lake meridian, and running thence west 
to Green River; 

Thence northeasterly up Green River ap- 
proximately thirteen miles to a point where 
said river intersects the north line of sec- 
tion 11, township 8 south, range 20 east. 

Thence east along said section line seven 
miles to the northeast corner of section 12, 
township 8 south, range 21 east, Salt Lake 
meridian; 

Thence south along section line two miles 
to the northeast corner of section 24, town- 
ship 8 south, range 21 east, Salt Lake me- 
ridian; 

Thence east one mile to the northeast cor- 
ner of section 19, township 8 south, range 22 
east, then south one mile to the southeast 
corner of said section 19; thence east two 
miles to the northeast corner of section 28; 

Thence south six miles to the southeast 
corner of section 21, township 9 south, range 
22 east, Salt Lake meridian; 

Thence west eleven miles to the northeast 
corner of section 27, township 9 south, range 
20 east, Salt Lake meridian; 

Thence south eight miles to the southeast 
corner of section 34, township 10 south, range 
20 east; 

Thence west one and one-half miles to the 
south quarter corner of section 33; 

Thence north one-half mile to the center 
of said section 33; 

Thence east one-fourth of a mile tq the 
southwest corner of the southeast quarter 
northeast quarter, said section 33; 

Thence north one mile to the southeast 
corner of the southwest quarter northeast 
quarter, section 28; 

Thence west one-quarter of a mile to the 
center of said section 28; 

Thence south one-fourth of a mile to the 
southeast corner of the northeast quarter 
southwest quarter, said section 28; 

Thence west one-fourth of a mile to the 
north rim of Big Pack Mountain; 

Thence southwesterly along said rim ap- 
proximately one and one-half miles to the 
north quarter corner of section 4, township 
11 south, range 20 east; 

Thence south three-fourths of a mile to 
the southeast corner of the northeast quarter 
southwest quarter, said section 4; 

Thence west one-fourth of a mile to the 
northeast corner of the southwest quarter 
southwest quarter, said section 4; 

Thence south one-half mile to the south- 
east corner of the northwest quarter north- 
west quarter, section 9; 

Thence west one-half mile to the south- 
west corner of the northeast quarter north- 
east quarter, section 8; 

Thence south three-fourths of a mile tg 
the southeast corner of the southwest quar- 
ter southeast quarter, said section 8; 

Thence west three-fourths of a mile to the 
northeast corner of section 18; 

Thence south along section line to the 
southeast corner of said section 18; 

Thence southerly along the west rim of Big 
Pack Mountain approximately three and 
three-fourths miles to the northeast corner 
of the southeast quarter southeast quarter, 
section 1, township 12 south, range 19 east, 
Salt Lake meridian; 

Thence south along the township line five 
and one-fourth miles to the southeast cor- 
ner of township 12 south, range 19 east; 

Thence following the north and east 
boundary of Indian Allotment Numbered 353 
Uncompahgre on Hill Creek to the southeast 
corner of said allotment; 

Thence along the east line of township 13 
south, range 19 east, approximately one and 
one-half miles to the north rim of East Squaw 
Canyon; 
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Thence southeasterly along said rim and 
up said canyon approximately three and 
three-fourths miles to the northeast corner of 
section 33, township 13 south, range 20 east; 

Thence south along the section line 6 miles 
to the northeast corner of section 33, town- 
ship 14 south, range 20 east; 

Thence along the north rim of Flat Rock 
Mesa approximately six miles to the west 
quarter corner of section 24; 

Thence easterly along the north rim of 
Ute Canyon approximately two miles to the 


north quarter corner of section 19, township. 


14 south, range 21 east, Salt Lake meridian; 

Thence continuing along the north rim of 
said canyon approximately three miles to 
the center of section 21; 

Thence south one mile to the center of 
section 28; . 

Thence west one-half mile to the west line 
of said section; 

Thence south one and one-half miles to 
the southeast corner of section 32; 

Thence west along the south line of said 
township two miles to the southwest corner 
of township 14 south, range 21 east; 

Thence south six miles along the east line 
of township 15 south, range 20 east, to the 
southeast corner of said township; 

Thence east one-half mile to the center of 
the north line of section 33, township 1514 
south, range 21 east, Salt Lake meridian; 

Thence south approximately one and one- 
half miles to the south quarter corner of sec- 
tion 4, township 16 south, range 21 east, Salt 
Lake meridian; 

Thence west one-half mile to the south- 
west corner of said section 4; 

Thence north one-fourth of a mile to the 
southeast corner of the northeast quarter 
southeast quarter, section 5; 

Thence west one-half mile to the northeast 
corner of the southeast quarter southwest 
quarter, said section 5; 

Thence south two and one-fourth miles to 
the south quarter corner of section 17; 

Thence west one-half mile to the northeast 
corner of section 19; 

Thence south one-half mile to the east 
quarter corner of said section 19; 

Thence west one-half mile to the center 
of said section 19; . 

Thence south two and one half miles to 
the south quarter corner of section 31; 

Thence west one-half mile to the south- 
west corner of said township 16 south, range 
21 east; 

Thence south one and one-half miles to 
the east quarter corner of section 12, town- 
ship 17 south, range 20 east, Salt Lake 
meridian; 

Thence west one mile to the east quarter 
corner of section 11; 

Thence south one-half mile to the south- 
east corner of said section 11; 

. Thence west one-half mile to the south 
quarter corner of said section 11; 

Thence south one mile to the south quarter 
corner of section 14; 

Thence west one-half mile to the southwest 
corner of said section 14; 

Thence south one mile to the southeast 
corner of section 22; 

Thence west one mile to the southwest cor- 
ner of section 22; 

Thence south approximately one and one- 
half miles to a point where the section line 
intersects the ridge between Supply Canyon 
and West Willow Creek; 

Thence southwesterly along said ridge ap- 
proximately two and one-half miles to the 
south quarter corner of section 8, township 
18 south, range 20 east; 

Thence south to the center of section 17; 

Thence east one-half mile to the east 
quarter corner of said section 17; 

Thence south to the southeast corner of 
said section 17; 

Thence east approximately one-third of a 
mile to the top of the ridge between Clear 
Creek and West Willow Creek; 
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Thence southerly along the top of said 
ridge approximately three miles to the center 
of section 33; 

Thence south one-half mile to the south 
quarter corner of said section 33; 

Thence east one-fourth of a mile; 

Thence south two miles to the southeast 
corner of the southwest quarter southeast 
quarter, section 9, township 19 south, range 
20 east, Salt Lake meridian; 

Thence east one-fourth of a mile to the 
northeast corner of section 16; 

Thence south one mile to the southeast 
corner of said section 16; 

Thence west three miles to the southwest 
corner of section 18; 

Thence north two and three-fourths miles; 

Thence west one-fourth of a mile; 

Thence north one-fourth of a mile to the 
southwest corner of the southeast quarter 
southeast quarter, section 36, township 18 
south, range 19 east; 

Thence west three-fourths of a mile to the 
southwest corner of said section 36; 

Thence northwesterly along the watershed 
divide of Book Cliff Mountains approximately 
twelve and one-half miles to the east quarter 
corner of section 6, township 18 south, range 
19 east; 

Thence southwesterly down Coal Creek 
Canyon approximately thirteen miles to 
Green River at a point approximately one- 
fourth of a mile west of the southeast corner 
of section 18, township 18 south, range 17 
east, Salt Lake meridian; 

Thence northerly up Green River to a point 
two and one-half miles north eighty degrees 
west from the southwest corner of section 7, 
township 12 south, range 19 east, Salt Lake 
meridian; 

Thence southwesterly along the east rim of 
Main Tabyago Canyon approximately thregy 
and one-half miles; 

Thence south five-eights of a mile to the 
rim of the ridge; 

Thence southwesterly across West Tabyago 
Canyon approximately one-half mile to the 
ridge; 

Thence southwesterly along the north rim 
of the ridge approximately two and one- 
fourth miles to Rock House Canyon; 

Thence southwesterly across Rock House 
Canyon approximately three-fourths of a 
mile to the top of knoll in Rock House 
Canyon; 

Thence southeasterly along the south rim 
of Rock House Canyon approximately two 
and three-fourths miles to a point approxi- 
mately one mile north of Gray Knoll; 

Thence south one-half mile across bench 
to north rim of Big Canyon; thence south- 
easterly along the north rim of Big Canyon 
approximately two miles to the head of draw 
approximately one mile east of Gray Knoll; 

Thence southeasterly one-fourth of a mile 
across bench to the north rim of Big Canyon 
Flat; 

Thence southeasterly along north rim of 
Big Canyon Flat approximately three and 
one-fourth miles; 

Thence east approximately one-fourth of 
a mile across bench to the north rim of Big 
Canyon Fiat; 

Thence southeasterly along the north rim 
of Big Canyon Flat approximately one mile; 

Thence east approximately one-fourth of a 
mile across bench to north rim of Big Canyon 
Plat; 

Thence southeasterly along the north rim 
of Big Canyon Flat approximately two and 
one-half miles; 

Thence east approximately one-fourth of a 
mile across bench; 

Thence southeasterly along the north rim 
of Big Canyon Flat approximately one and 
three-fourths miles; 

Thence east to northwest corner of section 
$1, township 13 south, range 19 east, Salt 
Lake meridian; 

Thence east one mile; 

Thence south one mile; 
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Thence east one mile to the southeast cor- 
ner of section 32; 

Thence east on section line to CCC road; 

Thence northerly along said CCC road to 
point where said road intersects rim of a 
mesa south of the north line of township 13 
south, range 19 east, Salt Lake meridian; 

Thence northeasterly along said rim to the 
northeast corner of section 26 of said town- 
ship and range; 

Thence north one-fourth of a mile; 

Thence east one-fourth of a mile; 

Thence north one-fourth of a mile to the 
northwest corner of the northeast quarter 
southwest quarter, section 24; 

Thence northerly along Hill Creek approxi- 
mately one and one-fourth miles; 

Thence west one-fourth of a mile; 

Thence south one-fourth of a mile to the 
quarter corner between sections 13 and 14; 

Thence west two miles to the quarter corner 
between sections 15 and 16; 

Thence north along the section line one- 
half mile to the southeast corner of section 9 
to the top of the ridge; 

All of the foregoing descriptions being in 
township 12 south, range 19 east, Salt Lake 
meridian; 

Thence northerly along the top of said 
ridge three and three-fourths miles to the 
center of section 28, township 11 south, range 
19 east, Salt Lake meridian; 

Thence northwesterly to the CCC road; 

Thence northwesterly along said road to 
the top rim of Wild Horse Bench; 

Thence northeasterly up Green River ap- 
Wild Horse Bench to the southeast corner of 
section 21; 

Thence north one mile; 

Thence diagonally northeast to the south- 
west corner of section 1; 

Thence northeasterly to the north quarter 
corner of said section 1; 

Thence east one-half mile to the intersec- 
tion of CCC road at the northeast corner of 
said section 1; 

Thence northeasterly along said road ap- 
proximately four miles to where said road in- 
tersects the east line of section 20, township 
10 south, range 20 east, Salt Lake meridian; 

Thence north along said section line to the 
east quarter corner of section 8, township 10 
south, range 20 east, Salt Lake meridian; 

Thence northeasterly to the northwest cor- 
ner of Indian Allotment Numbered 326 Un- 
compahgre; 

Thence east to Willow Creek; 

Thence northwesterly down Willow Creek 
to the west line of section 4, township 10 
south, range 20 east, Salt Lake meridian; 

Thence south along said section line to the 
southwest corner of section 4, said township 
and range; 

Thence west one mile; 

Thence north four miles to the northwest 
corner of section 20, township 9 south, range 
20 east, Salt Lake meridian; 

Thence west one mile; 

Thence north one mile to point of be- 
ginning. 

Valid rights and claims of individuals ini- 
tiated under the public-land laws or other- 
wise involving any lands within said bound- 
ary shall not be affected by this act. 

The foregoing reservation shall only in- 
clude, in areas where there has heretofore 
been reserved by the Federal Government oil, 
gas, or oil shale, the nonmineral uses of the 
land. 

There is hereby reserved, within the area 
above described, for the benefit and use of 
grazing-district permittees, a free right-of- 
way for trailing and watering purposes, sub- 
ject to the usual and customary rules and 
regulations concerning stock driveways with- 
in grazing districts, the use of said right-of- 
way for watering purposes being limited to 
the usual and customary use of grazing-dis- 
trict permittees adjacent to said right-of- 
way. over the following lands: 
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(a) A stock driveway one mile wide along 
the north side of the White River Road run- 
ning east from Ouray; 

(b) A stock driveway described as begin- 
ning at the east quarter corner of section 3, 
township 9 south, range 20 east, Salt Lake 
meridian; running thence south eleven and 
one-half miles to the southeast corner of sec- 
tion 34, township 10 south, range 20 east, Salt 
Lake meridian; thence west to Willow Creek; 
thence northerly dewn Willow Creek to Black 
Bridge situated in the northwest quarter 

*northeast quarter, section 22, township 10 
south, range 20 east, Salt Lake meridian; 
thence northwesterly following the north and 
east boundaries of Indian allotments and 
tribal lands on east side of Willow Creek to 
the southwest corner of section 32, township 
9 south, range 20 east, Salt Lake meridian; 
thence north five and one-fourth miles to 
Green River; thence up Green River and 
White River and on the south side of Indian 
allotments to point of beginning; 

(c) A stock driveway one-half mile on 
each side of the road running southwesterly 
from what is known as Squaw Crossing on 
Willow Creek to the south rim of Wild Horse 
Bench insofar as said road enters or crosses 
the said reservation; 

(ad) A stock driveway running from the 
head of Brown Canyon near the northeast 
corner of township 11 south, range 19 east, 
Salt Lake meridian, southeasterly down 
Brown Canyon across Hill Creek to Big Pack 
Mountain; 

(e) A stock driveway one mile wide across 
Hill Creek immediately south of Rock House 
situated in the south half of section 13, town- 
ship 12 south, range 19 east, Salt Lake me- 
ridian. 

There is also reserved a watering right on 
Hill Creek between the Black Bridge and the 
Brown Ranch for the permittee using the 
public domain immediately west of said 
water place. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and directed to revoke the 
order dated September 26, 1933, temporarily 
withdrawing in aid of legislation certain 
lands in the former Uncompahgre Indian 
Reservation. 

Sec. 3. The State of Utah may relinquish to 
the United States for the benefit of the In- 
dians of the said Ute Reservation such tracts 
of school or other State-owned lands, sur- 
veyed or unsurveyed, within the said reserved 
area, as it may see fit, reserving to said State, 
if it so desires, such rights as it may possess 
to any minerals underlying such State lands 
as may be relinquished, and said State shall 
have the right to make selections in lieu 
thereof outside of the area hereby withdrawn, 
equal in value, to the lands relinquished, from 
the vacant, unappropriated, nonmineral pub- 
lic lands, within the State of Utah, such lieu 
selections to be made in the manner provided 
in the enabling act pertaining to said State, 
except as to the payment of fees or commis- 
sions, which are hereby waived. The value of 
improvements owned by the State on lands 
relinquished to the United States for the 
benefit of said Indians shall be taken into 
consideration and full credit in the form of 
lands shall be allowed therefor. Authority 
is hereby granted for the purchase of pri- 
vately owned and State-owned lands, includ- 
ing the improvements thereon, and improve- 
ments heretofore placed on public lands, to- 
gether with water rights and water holes, 
within said boundary: Provided, That title to 
lands purchased under this authorization 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior, be taken for the surface only, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 13, strike out all of lines 6 to 8, 
inclusive, and insert the following: “The 
foregoing reservation shall not extend to or 
include deposits of uranium, thorium, and 
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other materials reserved to the United States 
by section 5 (b) 7 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of (60 Stat. 755, 762), and shall include 
surface rights only in lands withdrawn by 
Executive Order No. 5327 dated April 15, 
1930, as interpreted by Circular No. 1220, 
dated June 9, 1930 (53 I. D. 127), and more 
particularly described in a letter dated April 
22, 1931, addressed to the Register, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, by the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office.” 

On page 15, strike out all of lines 22 to 25, 
inclusive. 

On page 16, strike out all of lines 1 to 3, 
inclusive, and insert the following: “Any 
funds now or hereafter on deposit in the 
United States Treasury to the credit of the 
Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation, Utah, are hereby made available, 
and with the consent of the Uintah and 
Ouray Tribal Business Committee, may be 
expended for the purchase of privately owned 
and State-owned lands, including the im- 
provements thereon, and improvements here- 
tofore placed on public lands, together with 
water rights and water holes, within said 
boundary. The title to lands purchased un- 
der this authorization may, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Interior, be taken 
for the surface only. Title to any lands and 
rights acquired hereunder shall be taken in 
the name of the United States in trust for the 
Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation, Utah, and such lands or rights 
shall be exempt from State or local taxation.” 

On page 15, line 13, after the word “value”, 
insert a comma and the words “as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior.” 

On page 16, following line 3, add section 4, 
which reads as follows: 

“Src. 4. In any suit now pending or here- 
after brought against the United States by 
the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and 
Ouray Reservation, or by any one or more 
of the separate bands comprising said Ute 
Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reser- 
vation, in the Court of Claims, the Indian 
Claims Commission, or before any other tri- 
bunal, the United States may claim, as an 
offset against any judgment recovered there- 
in, the fair market value as of the date of 
this Act of any interest in public lands con- 
veyed by section 1 hereof, and any improve- 
ments thereon, and the fair market value as 
of the date of the transfer of title of the 
lands and improvements which may be relin- 
quished by the State of Utah to the United 
States under section 3 of this act. The valid- 
ity and amount of any such claim shall be 
determined by the court, commission, or tri- 
bunal in conformity with the provisions of 
section 2 of the act of August 13, 1946 (60 
Stat. 1049, 1050) .” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


OREGON AND CALIFORNIA RAILROAD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5049) 
to reopen the revested Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Railroad and reconveyed Coos Bay 
Wagon Road grant lands to exploration, 
entry, and disposition under the general 
mining laws. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any provisions of the act of August 28, 1937 
(50 Stat. 874), or any other act relating 
to the revested Oregon and California Rail- 
road and reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road 
grant lands, all of such revested or recon- 
veyed lands, except power sites, shall be 
open for exploration, location, entry, and 
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disposition under the mineral-land laws of 
the United States, and all mineral claims 
heretofore, located upon said lands, if other- 
wise valid under the mineral-land laws of 
the United States, are hereby declared valid 
to the same extent as if such lands hed re- 
mained open to exploration, location, entry, 
and disposition under such laws from Aug- 
ust 28, 1937, to the date of enactment of this 
act: Provided, That any person who under 
such laws has entered since August 28, 1937, 
or shall hereafter enter, any of said lands, 
shall not acquire title, possessory or other- 
wise, to the timber, now or hereafter growing 
thereon, which timber may be managed and 
disposed of as is or may be provided by law, 
except that such person shall have the right 
to use so much of the timber thereon as may 
be necessary in the development and opera- 
tion of his mine until such time as such tim- 
ber is disposed of by the United States: Pro- 
vided further, That locations made prior to 
August 28, 1937, may be perfected in accord- 
ance with the laws under which initiated. 

The owner of any unpatented mining claim 
located upon any of such lands shall file for 
record in the United States district land of- 
fice of the land district in which the claim is 
situated (1) within 180 days after the ef- 
fective date of this act, as to locations hereto- 
fore made, or within 60 days of locations, as 
to locations hereafter made, a copy of the 
notice of location of the claim; (2) within 
60 days after the expiration of any annual 
assesment year, a statement under oath as to 
the assessment work done or improvements 
made during the previous assessment year, 
or as to compliance, in lieu thereof, with any 
applicable relief act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING STATES OF MONTANA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, AND 
WASHINGTON TO LEASE THEIR STATE 
LANDS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF OIL, 
GAS, AND OTHER HYDROCARBONS 


The clerk called the bill (H. R. 4167) 
authorizing the States of Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Washington 
to lease their State lands for the produc- 
tion of oil, gas, and other hydrocarbons. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second para- 
graph of section 11 of the act relating to the 
admission into the Union of the States of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington, approved February 22, 1889, as 
amended, is amended by inserting before the 
last semicolon in such paragraph a comma 
and the following: “except that in the case 
of the State of Montana leases for explora- 
tion for oil, gas, and other hydrocarbons and 
the extraction thereof may be for such terms 
of years, and on such conditions, as may be 
from time to time provided by the Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Montana.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “in the case of the 
State of Montana.” 


Page 2, line 5, strike out the words “State 
of Montana” and insert “respective States.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the States of Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Washington to lease their State lands for 


were 
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the production of oil, gas, and other 
hydrocarbons for such terms of years and 
such conditions as may be from time to 
time provided by the legislative assembly 
of the respective States.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ENGINEERING STUDY OF THE MINE- 
WATER PROBLEM OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA MINING AREA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4837) 
to provide an engineering study of the 


mine-water problems of the Pennsyl-, 


vania anthracite-mining area. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire of any one who has knowledge 
of this bill just what the purpose and 
object of it is and whether this is the 
forerunner to something else to follow? 
We would like to get a little history or 
idea of it. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I may say 
to the gentleman that if something is 
not done the great national resource of 
anthracite coal will probably be ruined. 
At the present time there are about 
2,000,000,000 gallons of water being 
pumped from the mines yearly. There is 
also a residual of eighty-three to one 
hundred billions of gallons of water left 
in the mines that the existing coal op- 
erators cannot take. care of. Small 
operators are continually abandoning 
mines. That water is encroaching on 
other mines, so that it is a source of 
danger. In fact, I am very much con- 
cerned about the possibility of a disaster 
trapping miners like rats in a trap. Ob- 
viously the present coal operators are 
unable financially to take care of all the 
water that exists, and we have the as- 
surance of operators and miners and the 
Department of the Interior, through the 
Bureau of Mines, that it is absolutely 
necessary, I might say to my colleague, to 
pass this legislation. We are concerned 
about saving an existing national re- 
source. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Is it contemplated 
that public funds will be later appro- 
priated to meet this unfortunate situa- 
tion? 

Mr. FENTON. It is for a survey, I 
might say to my colleague. 

Mr. McCORMACK, I know what sur- 
veys are. We know that. 

Mr. FENTON. It means that what 
they advocate and recommend will, of 
course, have to be considered later on. 
The immediate job is trying to find out 
just what has to be done to meet this 
problem. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACEK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that surveys made by the owners 
and operators would not be sufficient in 
that the surveys each conduct would be 
on their own properties. The object of 
this bill is to have the Government make 
these surveys so as to cover the entire 
anthracite territory. It is not contem- 
plated to do anything about the water 
that ordinarily flows into a mine, but 
there are subterranean rivers, and if 
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they can be located and the waters di- 
verted away from the operations, it will 
mean a saving of many millionseof 
dollars. 

Mr. JENKINS of Pennsylvania. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JENKINS of Pennsylvania. I also 
happen to represent one of the anthra- 
cite counties and am, therefore, some- 
what familiar with the problem which is 
involved in this situation. May I say to 
the gentleman that the proposal has 
been given the very hearty support of 
not only the operators but of the United 
Mine Workers, and the business interests 
of the communities concerned. It repre- 
sents a serious problem with which, so 
far, the local interests have not been 
able adequately to cope, and this bill will 
at least give some indication of the ex- 
tent of the problem and what is necessary 
to combat it. 

Mr. FENTON. I might say, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, in connection 
with the serious oil shortage that exists, 
the anthracite region does supply a 
great amount of coal to the New England 
States and the eastern seaboard, and if 
this supply is ruined, then you can imag- 
ine what problem we will have in the 
future. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
was very much interested to find out the 
reasons for this bill, because for years I 
have recognized the importance of our 
coal industry and the serious plight it 
was in and particularly of the workers 
and their families. I was one of those 
who strongly advocated the early recom- 
mendation of our late beloved President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in relation to 
meeting this problem and in establishing 
the Bituminous Coal Commission. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McCORMACK., I yield. 

Mr. FENTON. The gentleman will re- 
call that in 1941 and 1942 there was an 
anthracite coal commission formed on 
which the late Congressman Boland and 
myself were represented, as well as Sen- 
ators Guffey and Davis of the Senate, to- 
gether with three representatives from 
the Executive Department. In their re- 
port they advocated this very thing. 


Mr, 


Mr. McCORMACK. I was going to say. 


that the statement of my three friends 
satisfies me that the bill should pass, 
and I withdraw my reservation of ob- 
jection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior, acting through the United 
States Bureau of Mines, is hereby authorized 
and empowered to make, or cause to be made, 
an engineering and cost-finding survey of the 
mine-water problem of the Pennsylvania 
anthracite mining area, the products of 
which regularly enter commerce or the oper- 
ations of which substantially affect com- 
merce. This survey shall be for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

(a) To carry out the recommendation 
made by the Federal Anthracite Coal Com- 
mission in its report to the Congress (77th 
Cong., 2d sess., H. Doc. 709) that an engineer- 
ing survey of the anthracite mine-water 
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problem be started immediately, and that it 
cover the entire area; 

(b) To obtain information relating to the 
anthracite mine-water problem, the causes 
of: surface water infiltration, and the loca- 
tion and amounts of water accumulating in 
such mines that can be used to determine 
the remedial measures that would offer the 
best opportunities for the reestablishment 
of the anthracite industry on a sound basis 
in order thereby to stimulate prosperity in 
the anthracite producing and consuming 
communities, promote the health and wel- 
fare of large numbers of persons dependent 
upon the industry for their living, make 
possible the conservation of other fuels for 
the public use, help preserve the usefulness 
of the valuable transportation system serv- 
ing the mining region, and prevent loss of 
life and property damage in’ major mine 
disasters; and 

(c) To obtain information relating to the 
anthracite mine-water problem, the causes of 
surface water infiltration, and the location 
and amounts of water accumulating in such 
mines as a basis for the preparation and dis- 
semination of reports, studies, statistics, and 
other educational materials pertaining to the 
prevention or control of surface water in- 
filtration into such mines and to the protec- 
tion of operating mines from the dangers 
and hazards of water accumulations against 
barrier pillars. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior, act- 
ing through the United States Bureau of 
Mines, is hereby authorized and directed— 

(a) to report to the Congress, upon the 
basis of the information obtained under this 
act, comprehensive recommendations for 
remedial measures concerning the anthracite 
mine-water problem that will outline meth- 
ods for its solution, costs thereof, benefits to 
the region, and methods of financing; 

(b) to prepare, compile, analyze, and pub- 
lish reports, studies, statistics, and other edu- 
cational materials, based upon the informa- 
tion obtained under this act, together with 
findings, plans, and specifications for con- 
struction projects; and 

(c) to make available for public inspec- 
tion and use, either in summary or detailed 
form, the information obtained under this 
act, as soon as practicable after the acquisi- 
tion of such information. 

Sec. 3. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this act, the Secretary of the Interior, act- 
ing through the United States Bureau of 
Mines, is authorized— 

(a) to engage by contract or otherwise, 
without regard to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended, consulting engineers and other 
technical or scientific experts, and any pri- 
vate industrial organization or any educa- 
tional institution he deems suitable, to do 
all or any part of the work herein authorized; 

(b) to cooperate with any other Federal 
or State department, agency, or instru- 
mentality, including counties and munici- 
palities, with any private person, firm, as- 
sociation, or corporation, and with any edu- 
cational institution or technical or scien- 
tific society upon such terms and conditions 
as he deems advisable. 

Src. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$560,000 to carry out the provisions of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3692) 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, with respect to ownership 
of stock interest in freight forwarders. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. BREHM. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


WEATHER BUREAU 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4112) 
to provide for the acceptance and use of 
funds for support of the national 
weather service supplementing the funds 
appropriated for the operation of the 
Weather Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized to receive from 
States and political subdivisions thereof such 
funds as may be contributed by them to be 
expended in connection with funds appro- 
priated by the United States for the prepa- 
ration, issue, and dissemination of weather 
reports, forecasts and warnings, and of river 
and flood reports and warnings, and for the 
development and application of climatic re- 
ports and studies, whenever such work and 
expenditure may be considered by the Sccre- 
tary of Commerce, on recommendation of 
the Chief of the Weather Bureau, as advan- 
tageous in the public interest. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Commerce, on 
recommendation of the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, is similarly authorized to receive 
from recognized associations of private busi- 
ness, industry, and agriculture, funds sup- 
plementing the appropriations to the 
Weather Bureau to be expended for special- 
ized local applications of weather service and 
for the development and application of 
specialized studies or reports on weather and 
climatic conditions affecting particular 


localities or classes of interest. 

Sec. 3. The nature and extent of the 
specialized or supplementary service to be 
performed by the Weather Bureau through 


use of any contribution to the funds appro- 
priated by the United States for conduct of 
the national weather service, including the 
river and flood service, shall be established 
by agreements between the contributing 
agency and the Chief of the Weather Bureau 
subject to review and approval by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce or his authorized repre- 
sentative. 

Sec. 4. Funds received for expenditure in 
accordance with the terms of this act shall 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States and are hereby appropriated and held 
in trust by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the benefit of the Weather Bureau. Such 
funds shall be available for expenditure in 
the operation of the Weather Bureau, includ- 
ing but not limited to the payment of salaries 
of regular personnel of the Bureau, and the 
performance of its functions, subject to the 
same examination and audit as is provided 
for appropriations made for the Weather 
Bureau by Congress. Any unexpended bal- 
ance may be returned to the contributor in 
accordance with the terms of the agreement 
established under section 3 of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


STOWAWAYS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5119) 
to amend the immigration laws relating 
to stowaways, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Reserving the 
right to object; Mr. Speaker, this bill re- 
quires study. There are some implica- 
tions in this bill that are not quite clear. 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
- be passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE NATIONALITY ACT OF 
1940 


The Clerk calied the bill (H. R. 5193) 
to amend the Nationality Act of 1940. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, as I under- 
stand, the purpose of this bill is to codify 
the naturalization laws. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEATING. No. The purpose is 
to facilitate and make easier the natural- 
ization of aliens who served in the armed 
forces of the United States. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I withdraw my 
reservation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the requests of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to offer wholehearted 
cooperation and to urge the passage of 
H. R. 5193 introduced by my distin- 
guished colleague and comrade, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KgEat- 
ING]. 

This measure incorporates the provi- 
sions contained in my proposal, H. R. 
4643, to extend the time within which 
persons who served honorably in the 
armed forces of the United States during 
World War I, World War II, and certain 
other periods may file petitions for 
naturalization. The instant proposal is 
all inclusive, attains the same worthy 
objective and for that reason I recom- 
mend and heartily endorse its passage, 
causing such amendment to the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Nationality 
Act of 1940, as amended (54 Stat. 1137; 8 
U. 8. C. 907), be dmended by adding a new 
section to be known as section 324A, as 
follows: 

“Src. 324A. (a) Any person not a citizen 
who is serving or has served honorably in 
an active-duty status in the military or 
naval forces of the United States during a 
period when the United States is or has been 
at war, or who, if separated from such serv- 
ice, was separated under honorable condi- 
tions, may be naturalized as provided in this 
section if (1) at the time of enlistment or 
induction such person shall have been in 
the United States or an outlying possession 
(including the Panama Canal Zone, but ex- 
cluding the Philippine Islands), or (2) at 
any time subsequent to enlistment or in- 
duction such person shall have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence. The executive de- 
partment under which such person served 
shall determine whether persons are serving 
or have served honorably in an active-duty 
status, and whether separation from such 
service was under honorable conditions: 
Provided, however, That no person who is or 
has been separated from such service on ac- 
count of alienage, or who was a conscientious 
objector who performed no military or naval 
duty whatever or refused to wear the uni- 
form, shall be regarded as having served 
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honorably or having been separated under 
honorable conditions for the purposes of this 
section. 

“(b) A person filing a petition under sub- 
section (a) of this section shall comply in 
all respects with the requirements of this 
chapter except that— 

“(1) he may be naturalized regardless of 
age, and notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 303 and 326 of this act; 

“(2) no declaration of intention, no certifi- 
cate of arrival, and no period of residence 
within the United States or any State shall 
be required; 

. “(3) the petition for naturalization may be 
filed in any court having naturalization 
jurisdiction regardless of the residence of 
the petitioner; 

“(4) the petitioner shall not be required 
to speak the English language, sign his peti- 
tion in his own handwriting, or meet any 
educational test; 

“(5) no fee shall be charged or collected 
for making, filing, or docketing the petition 
for naturalization, or for the final hearing 
thereon, or for the certification of naturali- 
zation, if issued; 

“(6) there shall be included in the petition 
the affidavits of at least two credible wit- 
nesses, citizens of the United States, stating 
that each such witness personally knows the 
petitioner to be a person of good moral char- 
acter, attached to the principles of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and well dis- 
posed to the good order and happiness of the 
United States. 

“(7) when serving in the military or naval 
forces of the United States, the service of the 
petitioner shall be proved either (1) by affi- 
davits forming part of the petition, of at least 
two citizens of the United States, members 
of the military or naval forces of a noncom- 
missioned or warrant officer grade, or higher 
(who may be the same witness described in. 
clause (5) of this subsection), or (2) by a 
duly authenticated certification from the 
executive department under which the peti- 
tioner is serving. Such affidavits or certifi- _ 
cations shall state whether the petitioner is 
serving or has served honorably in an active- 
duty status.during a period when the United 
States is or has been at war; 

“(8) if no longer serving in the military 
or naval forces of the United States, the 
service of the petitioner shall be proved by a 
duly authenticated certification from the 
executive department under which the peti- 
tioner served, which shall state whether the 
petitioner served honorably in an active-duty 
status during a period when the United States 
is or has been at war and was separated from 
such service under honorable conditions; and 

“(9) notwithstanding section 334 (e) of 
this act, the petitioner may be naturalized 
immediately if prior to the filing of the peti- 
tion the petitioner and the required witnesses 
shall have appeared before and been ex- 
amined by a representative of the Service. 

“(c) Citizenship granted pursuant to this 
section may be revoked in accordance with 
section 338 of this act if at any time subse- 
quent to naturalization the person is sep- 
arated from the military or naval forces under 
other than honorable conditions, and such 
ground for revocation shall be in addition to 
any other provided by law. The fact that the 
naturalized person was separated from the 
service under other than honorable condi- 
tions shall be proved by a duly authenticated 
certification from the executive department 
under which the person was serving at the 
time of separation.” 

Sec. 2. The eligibility for naturalization of 
any person who filed a petition for naturali- 
zation prior to January 1, 1947, under section 
701 of the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended 
(8 U. S. C., supp. V, sec. 1001), and which is 
still pending on the date of approval of this 
act, shall be determined in accordance with 
section 324A of the Nationality Act of 1940, as 
added by section 1 of this act. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 8, after “during”, strike out 
“a period when the United States is or has 
been at war” and insert “either World War I 
or World War II.” 

Page 4, line 7, after “during”, strike out 
“a period when the United States is or has 
been at war” and insert “either World War 
I or World War II.” 

Page 4, line 15, after “during”, strike out “a 
period when the United States is or has been 
at war” and insert “either World War I or 
World War II.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5112) 
to amend the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the biil? 

Mr. KEAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, will the author of 
the bill or some member of the commit- 
tee explain exactly what this bill would 
do? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Under the civil- 
service laws a Government employee who 
went into the service is credited for re- 
tirement purposes with all the time he 
spent in the armed forces, and is not re- 
quired to make any contribution for that 
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period. The Government takes care of 


all of it. 
Mr. KEAN. If he returns? 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. If he returns to the 
" same position in Government. 

Mr. KEAN. This bill does not say ifa 
Member of Congress returns. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It does; yes. 

Mr. KEAN. It does not. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The bill itself was 
drafted by the Civil Service Commission. 
It provides that the same privilege shall 
be granted Members of Congress as was 
granted Government employees. 

Mr. KEAN. This bill states nothing 
about the fact of returning to his posi- 
tion. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman 
with whom I talked at the Civil Service 
Commission informed me that unless a 
Member of Congress returned to Con- 
gress he would not be eligible for these 
benefits. 

Mr. KEAN. It does not say so. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is the lan- 
guage; that is all I know. 

Mr. KEAN. If he left Congress in the 
middle of the term and did not return, or 
if he left Congress voluntarily at the end 
of the term, would this include him? If 
he left Congress involuntarily, it seems to 
me he would be included also. 

I think it is a good idea to have this 
bill passed over, to try to get clear exactly 
what it does do. 

Mr. HAGEN. We had a hearing be- 
fore the committee, and the bill defi- 
nitely states that a person must be a 
Member of Congress to qualify. 

Mr. KEAN. Where is that stated in 
the bill? 
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Mr. HAGEN. It says “any Member of 
the Congress.” You have to be a Mem- 
ber of Congress to qualify; and if you are 
not in Congress, you do not qualify. 
That is in line 6. 

Mr. KEAN. I would like to be sure of 
that, because that is not the way I read 
it, and it is not in the report. 

Mr. HAGEN. It was discussed very 
thoroughly, and it was decided unani- 
mously that one had to be a Member of 
Congress in order to qualify, and that is 
stated on line 6. 

Mr. KEAN. I think that should be in 
the report so that other people might not 
possibly be involved. I am in favor of 
the idea if a Member leaves and comes 
back again. I am not sure that this bill 
actually means that. I think the bill 
should be passed over a couple of weeks 
so that we can get assurance on that; 
then I will be very glad to let the bill 
go through. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? . 

There was no objection. 


POSTAL SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5315) 
to ratify the administrative promotions 
of employees on military furlough from 
the field postal service, in certain cases, 
and for related purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That if an employee 
in the field postal service was promoted, after 
September 15, 1940, and before January 1, 
1948, to the position of special clerk or to 
any other position not then in an automatic 
grade, and the promotion was unauthorized 
by law only because the employee was then 
absent on military furlough, the promotion 
is hereby ratified. 

Sec. 2. Such an employee is hereby relieved 
of all liability to refund to the United States 
any amounts paid to him as a result of the 
promotion; and in the audit and settlement 
of the accounts of any postmaster, or of any 
other designated disbursing officer of the Post 
Office Department or postal service, the 
amounts paid as a result of the promotion 
shall be considered to have been authorized. 
Any amounts heretofore credited to the em- 
ployee or refunded by him to the United 
States on account of any overpayment made 
as a result of the promotion shall be repaid 
out of any money available for the payment 
of salaries of employees in the service in 
which he is employed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CIVIL WAR BATTLE STREAMERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 703) to au- 
thorize the carrying of Civil War battle 
streamers with regimental colors. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in accordance 
with such regulations as the Secretary of War 
may prescribe, each regiment and other units 
of the Army of the United States is hereby 
authorized to carry appropriate Civil War 
battle streamers with its regimental colors or 
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standards, upon verification in the War De- 
partment that it is entitled to such honors. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AWARDING MEDAL OF HONOR TO 
UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1802) to 
authorize the President to award the 
Medal of Honor to the unknown Ameri- 
can who lost his life while serving over- 
seas in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Second World War. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is 
hereby authorized and diregted to award, in 
the name of the Congress, a Medal of Honor 
to the unknown American who lost his life 
while serving overseas in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Second World 
War, and who will lie buried in the Memorial 
Amphitheater of the National Cemetery at 
Arlington, Va., as authorized by the act of 
June 24, 1946, Public Law 429, Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

Passed the Senate January 26, 1948. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
call of the eligible bills on the calendar. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
THE ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, 1 call 
up House Resolution 461 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the 
follows: 


Resolved, That a special committee of five 
members be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to investigate and 
report to the House not later than January 
3, 1949, with respect to the following matters: 

1. The extent and nature of expenditures 
made by all candidates for the House of 
Representatives in connection with their 
campaign for nomination and election to 
such office. 

2. The amounts subscribed, contributed, 
or expended, and the value of services ren- 
dered, and facilities made available (includ- 
ing personal services, use of advertising space, 
radio time, office space, moving-picture films, 
and automobile and other transportation fa- 
cilities) by any individual, individuals, or 
group of individuals, committee, partnership, 
corporation, or labor union, to or on behalf 
of each such candidate in connection with 
any such campaign or for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the votes cast or to be cast at any 
convention or election held in 1948 to which 
a candidate for the House of Representatives 
is to be nominated or elected. 

3. The use of any other means or influence 
(including the promise or use of patronage) 
for the purpose of aiding or influencing the 
nomination or election of any such candi- 
dates. : 

4. The amounts, if any, raised, contributed, 
and expended by any individual, individuals, 
or group of individuals, committee, partner- 
ship, corporation, or labor union, including 
any political committee thereof, in connec- 
tion with any such election, and the amounts 
received by any political committee from any 
corporation, labor union, individual, indi- 
viduals, or group of individuals, committee, 
or partnership. 


resolution, as 
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6. The violations, if any, of the following 
statutes of the United States: 

(a) The Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

(b) Title 18, sections 61 to 62b, inclusive, 
United States Code, 1940 edition, relating to 
pernicious political activities, commonly re- 
ferred to as the Hatch Act. 

(c) The provisions of section 304, Public 
Law 101, Eightieth Congress, chapter 120, first 
session, referred to as the “Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947.” 

(d) Any statute or legislative act of the 
United States, or of the State within which 
a@ candidate is seeking nomination or reelec- 
tion to the House of Representatives, the 
violation of which Federal or State statute, 
or statutes, would affect the qualification of a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
within the meaning of article I, section 5, of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

6. Such other matters relating to the elec- 
tion of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives in 1948, and the campaigns of candi- 
dates in connection therewith, as the com- 
mittee deems to be of public interest, and 
which in its opinion will aid the House of 
Representatives in enacting remedial legis- 
lation, or in deciding any contests that may 
be instituted involving the right to a seat 
in the House of Representatives. 

7. The committee is authorized to act 
upon its own motion and upon such infor- 
mation as in its judgment may be reason- 
able or reliable. Upon complaint being made 
to the committee under oath, by any per- 
son, candidate, or political committee, set- 
ting forth allegations as to facts which, un- 
der this resolution, it would be the duty of 
said committee to investigate, the committee 
shall investigate such charges as fully as 
though it were acting upon its own motion, 
unless, after a hearing upon such complaint, 
the committee shall find that the allegations 
in such complaint are immaterial or un- 
true. All hearings before the committee, 
and before any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, shall be public, and all or- 
ders and decisions of the committee, and 
of any such subcommittee shall be public. 

For the purpose of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such public hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions, re- 
cesses, and adjourned periods of the Eight- 
ieth Congress, to employ such attorneys, 
experts, clerical, and other assistants, to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such correspondence, books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, and to 
take such testimony, as it deems advisable. 
Subpenas may be issued under the signature 
of the chairman of the committee or any 
subcommittee, or by any member designated 
by such chairman, and may be served by any 
person designated by any such chairman or 
member. 

8. The committee is authorized and di- 
rected to report promptly any and all viola- 
tions of any Federal or State statutes in con- 
nection with the matters and things men- 
tioned herein to the Attorney General of the 
United States in order that he may take such 
Official action as may be proper. 

9. Every person who, having been sum- 
moned as a witness by authority of said com- 
mittee or any subcommittee thereof, will- 
fully makes default, or who having appeared, 
refuses to answer any question pertinent to 
the investigation heretofore authorized, 
no be held to the penalties prescribed by 
aw. 

That said committee is authorized and di- 
rected to file interim reports whenever in 
the judgment of the majority of the com- 
mittee, or of a subcommittee conducting 
portions of said investigation, the public in- 
terest will be best served by the filing of 
said interim reports, and in no event shall 
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the final report of said committee be filed 
later than January 3, 1949, as hereinabove 
provided. 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

It will not be my purpose to take up 
much of the time of the House in con- 
nection with this resolution. 

This is the same resolution, in sub- 
stance, that has been passed by other 
sessions of the House of Representatives 
during the 8 years I have been here, with 
one exception: We have added this time 
to specific statutes that deal with elec- 
tions, the provisions of section 304, Pub- 
lic Law 101, Eightieth Congress, chapter 
1, referring to the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947. Otherwise, this 
resolution is in substantially if not the 
exact language that has heretofore been 
contained in previous resolutions, set- 
ting up a special committee of five 
members to make an investigation, if 
necessary, in connection with the Fed- 
‘eral Corrupt Practices Act, the Hatch 
Act, and various and sundry other m7t- 
ters pertaining to the nominations and 
elections of Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Will the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma point out the 
change that is made in this bill? 

Mr. RIZLEY. The only change in this 
resolution is at the top of page 3. There 
you will find section (c) which refers to 


the provisions of section 304, Public Law 
101, Eightieth Congress, chapter 1, re- 
ferred to as the Labor-Management Re- 


lations Act. As the gentleman knows, 
this is part of the law dealing with elec- 
tion activities that was passed since we 
had the last election. That is the only 
difference in this resolution and previous 
resolutions. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. May I ask the gen- 
tleman what that law was? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Well, I cannot remem- 
ber all the details, but in substance it 
prohibits labor unions from actively 
participating as a union, by the use of 
union dues, in behalf of a candidate. It 
is now the law of the land. All this will 
do will authorize the committee to in- 
vestigate violations of that law along 
with other alleged violations. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Is that the only 
change? 

Mr. RIZLEY. That is the only change. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I am perfectly con- 
tent with that. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time and therefore 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

= motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE LATE MAURICE LANIGAN 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to ex- 
tend my remarks and include an article 
appearing in the Washington Star. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the article appearing in the 
Washington Star is with reference to the 
passing of one of the very much beloved 
photographers at the Capitol, and in all 
of Washington, Maurice Lanigan. He 
was known to us for a good many years, 
to others for just a year or two. He was 
able in his work, courteous, friendly, and 
helpful. He was one of the best pho- 
tographers in Washington and in the 
country. 

In taiking with various Members of 
Congress the same comment was made, 
“He was one of the finest men that ever 
came into my office.” In mourning his 
loss we sympathize deeply with his widow 
and little son to whom he left so fine a 
heritage. 

MAURICE LANIGAN DIES, NEWS PHOTOGRAPHER 

Maurice F. Lanigan, 40, a photographer for 
Acme News pictures for the past 14 years, 
died last night at his home, 1220 Allison 
Street NE. He had been ill for several 
months. 

Mr. Lanigan was born in Washington and 
educated in the public schools here. He was 
first employed by the Washington Star and 
later joined the Associated Press photo bu- 
reau here. 

He began taking pictures for Acme in 1934, 
covered the Roosevelt-Churchill-King Quebec 
Conference in 1943 and the swearing in of 
President Truman. He was a member of the 
White House Photographers Association. 

Services will be held Wednesday morning 
from Hines Funeral Home. Mr. Lanigan is 
survived by his widow and a 3-month-old son. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Burrett, for 3 
days, beginning March 2, on account of 
official business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was granted permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
letter. 

Mr. FOOTE asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution adopted 
by the Lithuanian-American Council of 
New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. HESELTON asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a report by George 
F. Hines. 


THE FUEL-OIL SITUATION 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the ex- 
piration of other special orders I may 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
an interesting piece of news for you. 

I obtained from the Office of Inter- 
national Trade last Saturday another list 
of export licenses issued between Feb- 
ruary 11 and 27. 
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Among other things, I find licenses 
have been issued for the export of 257 
barrels of motor gasoline, 643 barrels of 
kerosene, 7,500 barrels of gas oil and dis- 
tillate fuel oil to the Fiji Islands; for 
1,262 barrels of kerosene and 875 barrels 
of gas oil and distillate fuel oil to Tahiti. 
Apparently, the grantors of these licenses 
are not a particle abashed by the reac- 
tions to their actions on licenses to these 
two tropical islands between January i 
and February 11 

In fact, they go even further. They 
now have granted licenses for 193 barrels 
of aviation gas, 39 barrels of motor gas, 
and 875 barrels of gas oil and distillate 
fuel oil to Samoa; 1,539 barrels of motor 
gas to Morocco; 200 barrels of kerosene 
and 300 barrels of gas oil and distillate 
fuel oil to Cook Island; and 2,571 barrels 
of kerosene and 1,672 barrels of gas oil 
and distillate fuel oil to New Caledonia. 

A study of these licenses as now issued 
shows that a total of 17,419 barrels of 
kerosene has been licensed for export to 
British Honduras, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
El Salvador, Mexico, and Sweden beyond 
the amount set up in the revised country 
export quotas on February 19. Possibly 
this can be recaptured from the reserve 
item although it would be a very peculiar 
way to handle it. 

The most interesting result is that ii- 
censes have been issued to February 27 
for 73,921 more barrels of gas oil and 
distillate fuel oil than is set up in that 
reserve item. Mr. Bruce testified before 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee that the Department 
anticipated issuing licenses to the full 


amount of the country export quota in 


each instance. Therefore, it is impos- 
sible for me to understand where this 
deficit is going to be handled. 

But to make their performancee more 
intriguing, a study of the sources of these 
exports shows that they must come from 
the reserve items and you will find that 
licenses have been issued to February 27 
for 29,661 more barrels of kerosene than 
is set up in that reserve and 59,645 more 
barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil 
than is set up in that reserve. 

I do not know how the department 
thinks it can unscramble this omelet. I 
suspect it does not want todoso. Rather, 
it is my guess that if it can urge the use 
of these licenses before Congress can act 
to close the doors, it thinks it can then 
fool the Congress and the public by sim- 
ply saying that it is too late to do any- 
thing about it. 

I have asked for the Department’s ad- 
vice on this point, and I have also re- 
quested information as to how many li- 
censes issued last year are still available. 
I wish I could also find out what the 
Department’s plans are to as the issuance 
of licenses this month. But I am afraid 
I wil: have none of this information in 
time for you to consider it while we are 
debating the wisdom of embargoing ship- 
ments from the Gulf coast. But I sub- 
mit that these facts, in the absence of 
some explanation, constitute the best 
kind of a reason why Congress must act 
now. 

I confirmed with Mr. Bruce in com- 
mittee this noon his statement made to 
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me over the telephone Thursday that 
the legislative and the _ executive 
branches have now reached an impasse. 
I asked him what he meant by that and 
if it was a fair inference to draw that 
the Congress must accept the responsi- 
bility by acting in these premises. He 
was hesitant to say that he meant ex- 
actly that, but he promised me he would 
furnish me a full statement, and he 
hoped to have it by tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Bruce has been goed enough to 
furnish me with this statement over the 
telephone, as follows: “I felt the execu- 
tive and legislative branches had reached 
an impasse with regard to the further 
curtailment of the export of petroleum 
products for this quarter. The execu- 
tive branch does not intend to make a 
further reduction in this quarter in this 
regard.” Mr. Bruce was concerned that 
this might sound abrupt, but I think we 
can all not only appreciate his position 
but be grateful to him for his frankness, 
even though we disagree violently with 
the policy of the executive branch. I do 
want to add that Mr. Bruce has always 
been ready to listen to any statement I 
have felt I should make and has an- 
swered every question I have asked. I 
have pressed these points only because of 
the fundamental disagreement between 
the Department and myself as to its re- 
sponsibilities toward our domestic econ- 
omy and our own citizens. I still feel 
that it has given much too great weight 
to the allegations of needs in other coun- 
tries in the face of known facts in this 
country. Perhaps that is inevitable un- 
der the present operation of controls. If 
so, I think it should be corrected prompt- 
ly, and I urge upon you that we should 
accept full responsibility at this time for 
correcting or curing this mistaken atti- 
tude on the part of the Department. Un- 
less we are willing to do so, we know 
that we are gambling the security, the 
comfort, and the health of our own peo- 
ple, and, beyond that, while the De- 
partment is responsible for past loss of 
production, we shall be responsible for 
any lessening of production which may 
still result. Only this last week end has 
brought another cold wave to the Mid- 
west and, to a lesser degree, to the North- 
east. It is too soon to appraise the full 
effects of this weather, but it must be ob- 
vious to all, even those who enjoyed 83- 
degree weather here Saturday, that it 
has made a further inroad on the scanty 
supplies available in these other areas. I 
sincerely believe that the only insurance 
we can provide is to build up our stocks 
now to the extent of these 599,000 barrels 
other countries have said they did not 
need and do not want. We have the oils. 
We have the tankers. We have the 
storage. All we lack is the action we can 
take together this week in reversing this 
unwise decision until we can get those 
oils into storage in the Northeast and 
Midwest. 

I hope very much that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce will 
report out to the floor House Joint Reso- 
lution 323 with certain limitations. I 
think now it is very definitely clear that 
we should exempt lubricating oils, I also 
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think that we would be wise if we ex- 
empted aviation gasoline; and I give as 
my reason for the latter thought that our 
international air carriers have to draw 
on supplies of aviation gasoline which 
are deposited in other countries, and they 
would be forced to carry a double load in 
order to get back here if they did not 
have that available. 

In the second place, I think it would be 
advisable for us to limit this to the Gulf 
coast rather than to the west coast. I 
have examined the subject of licenses 
granted for the west coast and find they 
are relatively insignificant. The main 
point is the licenses that have been 
granted and are being used out of the 
Gulf coast ports. 

I have been asked by many whether 
I proposed to make this a mandatory 
and complete embargo. My repiy has 
been that I see no other course. 

If we are allowed to vote on this legis- 
lation soon after tomorrow I will be the 
first to come to this floor and urge the 
repeal of the legislation just as soon as 
we can clear four tanker loads out of 
Gulf coast ports for east coast ports. 

I think Congress now is faced with a 
very real responsibility, and I am most 
hopeful that not only will the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee re- 
port out such a resolution but that the 
Committee on Rules will report out a rule 
at the first opportunity, so we can 
straighten this matter out. I think that 
is definitely the most important chal- 
lenge before us at this time. 

I submit several more wires and letters 
I have received from competent men in 
the oil industry. 

I call your particular attention to 
Mr. McCollum’s statement that “in our 
opinion diversion of tankers from foreign 
destinations to east coast ports will not 
jeopardize import possibilities.” 

I want to emphasize Mr. Gamble’s re- 
port that-— 

We estimate that not all of these available 
vessels will be required to meet our east 
coast requirements in March and to the ex- 
tent not needed they will be assigned else- 
where to meet our other requirements. 


That is a clear warning that if we do 
not act now, some of these tankers will go 
into foreign service this month instead 
of making three or four voyages north 
of Norfolk carrying the fuel now in Gulf 
coast ports to ample storage in the 
Northeast and Midwest. Certainly the 
continuance of four tankers on east 
coast service for one voyage, if the de- 
mand on all these tankers eases, will not 
upset the delicate balance so many have 
intheirminds. If they are not scheduled 
now for foreign runs in March, how, in 
heaven’s name, will their runs north up- 
set things? I cannot help but think that 
is the figment of an overheated imagi- 
nation. For one, I still insist that our 
first and primary duty ‘s to see that we 
keep this economy running and the peo- 
ple who run it able to operate it. 

The Navy offers no help. It has bound 
my hands against disclosing its report to 
you. But, although I have a very great 
admiration for the conservation work of 
the Navy, I cannot understand this de- 
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cision. We have been told that the Navy 
was committed to carrying petroleum to 
occupied areas. It has given me a list 
of 38. All but three are listed in the 
Register of Tank Vessels of the World 
compiled and published by the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey as owned and op- 
erated by the Navy. The volume is in the 
Congressional Library. So there is noth- 
ing secret about that. All are over 16,000 
dead weight tons and most over 18,000 
dead weight tons. The former have a 
cargo carrying capacity of 107,408 bar- 
rels. The latter have a capacity of 
143,374 barrels. 

We know that on January 2, 2,470,000 
barrels of petroleum products were au- 
thorized for shipment to Greece and the 
occupied areas of Japan and the Ryukus 
Islands and that on February 10, this was 
cut back to 970,000 barrels. No satis- 
factory explanation of the original allot- 
ment has ever been given but obviously 
it released 1,500,000 barrels in terms of 
shipping space. All we need and all we 
ask is that someone carry 559,000 barrels 
from the Gulf to east coast. That would 
mean four short voyages of the small 
tankers or five of the bigger ones, instead 
of the long voyages schedules for Greece 
and Japan. I certainly shall ask for an 
immediate review of this decision and 
hope we can work out our problem 


Previous discharge 
Vessel 


Port Date 


Esso Augusta 
Esso Baltimore 


Esso Bayway 
Esso Buflalo. 
Philadelphia 
Jacksonville 
ortland 


Baltimore 
Jackson 


v 
Portland_.. 
Charleston. 
Galveston. 


Esso Greenville.. 
Esso Hartford... 
Esso Knoxville ?. 
Esso Little Rock. 
Esso Manhattan. Baltim 

Esso Memphis... .| Point Everglades... 
Esso Montpelier. -| New York 

Esso Nashville 

Esso New Haven 


Esso Norfolk 

Esso Parkersburg 

Esso Paterson... 

Esso Philadelphia... -_ 
Esso Pittsburgh 

Esso Portland 

Esso Portsmouth ! 


1 Vessels owned by Imperial Oil Shipping Co., Ltd. 
2 Vessels owned by Panama Transport Co. 
3 Lake-Aruba service. 
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through the cooperation of the Navy De- 
partment. 
The telegrams and letters follow: 


Ponca City, OKLA, February 28, 1948. 
Hon. JoHN W. HESELTON, 
Member of Congress: 

Replying to your wire twenty-first, we have 
no direct distribution of fuel oils in north- 
east or northwest areas, however, we see no 
reason to disagree with Rathbone’s and 
Boatwright’s conclusions. We have stocks 
of 178,000 barrels of heating oils at Balti- 
more, Norfolk, and Richmond. Estimated 
heating-oil demand through March, Balti- 
more, Norfolk, Richmond areas, 291,000 bar- 
rels. Present schedule same area expected 
supply 302,000 barrels, of which 180,000 bar- 
rels will not arrive until late March. We 
have 267,000 barrels total tankage capacity 
same area. We have no export commitments. 
Our opinion diversion of tankers from for- 
eign destinations to east-coast ports will not 
jeo; rdize import possibilities. However, we 
have no tankers in foreign service and no 
imports. ‘ 

L. F. McCoLttum, 
President, Continental Oil Co. 


STANDARD OIL Co., 
New York, N. Y., February 25, 1948. 
Mr. JoHN W. HESELTON, 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: Reference your telegram of Feb- 
ruary 23, the locations of tankers you re- 
quested are as follows: 


Discharge 


Port 


Philadelphia 
New York 
do . 


ss" ¢ so eee. * @ . . 
eoBS cowie BBorasea]m 


a8 
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All of these tankers except the Esso 
Elizabeth, Esso Portsmouth, Esso Rochester, 
Paul H. Harwood, and Esso Wilmington are 
assigned to move our east-coast requirements 
in March. 

We estimate that not all of these available 
vessels will be required to meet our east-ccast 
requirements in March, and to the extent not 
needed they will be assigned elsewhere to 
meet our other requirements. 

Yours very truly, 
M. G. GAMBLE. 


New York, N. Y.,.February 27, 1948. 
JOHN W. HESELTON, 
Member of Congress: 

Re your telegram of February 21 to Mr. 
Klein. On February 24 Mr. Buchanan wired 
answer as to tankers. We have only two ex- 
port cargo licenses, one issued January 27, 
1948, for movement of residual fuel oil badly 
needed by sugar refiners at Matanzas, Cuba. 
The other license was dated December 80, 
1947, for movement of 40,000 barrels of kero- 
sene to be divided between Para, Recife, Rio, 
and Santos, Brazil. These products are mov- 
ing from our refinery at Port Arthur and can- 
not be supplied by us from any other source. 
For your information we are presently im- 
porting crude and products from foreign 
sources and are making arrangements to in- 
crease these imports materially, which will 
more than offset our anticipated exports. 
This in effect means full utilization of our 
domestic production for domestic consump- 
tion. 

JaMEs H. PIPKIN, 

Assistant to the President, 
the Tezas Co. 

THE ATLANTIC REFINING Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 25, 1948. 

The Honorable JoHN W. HESELTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Six‘ We acknowledge your telegram 
dated Washington, D. C., February 23, 1948, 
requesting advice on the tankers named 
therein. 

The information as requested for each ves- 
sel is shown.on the attached statement. You 
will note these vessels are trading to United 
States Atlantic (east coast) ports, except for 
the Atlantic Ranger, presently in Aruba, 
N. W. I.-Brazil trade, which will return to 
the United States Gulf-United States At- 
lantic coast trade mid-April. 

In each instance the shipper and consignee 
is the Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad 
St., Philadelphia 1, Pa., except in the case 
of the Atlantic Ranger, the shipper is the 
Atlantic Refining Co., and the consignee is 
Atlantic Refining Co. of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

With reference to your telegram dated Feb- 
Tuary 20, 1948, addressed to the Atlantic 
Refining Co., Houston, Tex., the Atlantic 
Exporter, formerly named Fort Caspar, and 
the Atlantic Producer are in the United States 
Gulf-United States Atlantic (east coast) 
trade. Information regarding the Atlantic 
Exporter is shown on the attached state- 
ment. The Atlantic Producer loaded at Cor- 
pus Christi, Tex., February 21, a full cargo of 
crude oil for discharge Texas City, Tex., Feb- 
ruary 23. The shipper and consignee of this 
cargo is Republic Oil Refining Co., 221 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. After discharging 
the crude oil at Texas City, Tex., vessel then 
loads at Texas City a cargo of fuel oil for 
discharge at Jersey City, N. J., arriving there, 
about March 2. The shipper of this cargo is 
the Atlantic Refining Co., and the consignee 
is Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Yours very truly, 
H. G. Scwap. 
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Last port 


Sailed from— 


Vessel 


Atlantic Coast 


Corpus Christi 
Beaumont 
Rio Grande 


Atlantic Mariner 


Atlantic Ranger do Sul, 


Destination 


Kind of cargo 


| Date 


Heating oil 

Crude oil 

Fuel oil 
Aruba, Netherlands 


Shipper 
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Consignee 


Atlantic Refining 
Co, 


Do. 
Do. 
Atlantic Refining 


Brazil. 


Aruba, Netherlands | 


West Indies. 
Atlantic Refiner 


Atlantic States 
Atreco 


Philadelphia 
Baytown 


Allantic Trader 

E. H. Blum 

E. J. BG. ..2-0n- 
J. W. Van Dykn 


Atlantic Exporter (ex-Fort Caspar)... 


Magpetco 
Philadelphia. __. 
Corpus Christi_. 


Philade!l- | Lake 


Charles, 
phia Feb. 29. La 


Chiwawa At New York...| Curaeao. 
Cities Service: 

Kaneas! 

Koolmoter !......|.--- 

Dhio ! 

Oklahoma ! 


EY tos <i onan tkie henabentiiGndnt wowcquaknencseomelicciianneint ibssaniebyedmliecibnimals céiditly |-2x2-------- ~~~ nanan |e nnn n nn nnn nena nnn=|- 22a nnn - a2 oan 
Feb, 25 | Crude and fuel....| Lago Oil & Trans- 
port Co., Ltd., 
Aruba, Nether- 
lands West In- 


dies. 

Cities Service Re- 
fining 
Lake 
La 


Nether- 
West 


At Le Havre, 
France, 


Aruba, 
lands 
Indies. 


Council Grore 


French Creck.....--- En route Aruba.| Lake Charles, 
a. 


En route Casa- | Abadan 
blanca, North 


Africa. 


Lone Jack 


1 These vessels no longer owned by this company, 


Cries SERvicE O1 Co., 
New York, N. Y., February 28, 1948. 
Mr. JOHN W. HESELTON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In answer to your telegram of re- 
cent date, we have attached hereto state- 
ment giving the information we believe you 
require. 

Very truly yours, 
CiTres SERVICE O1L Co., 
By E. G. Mappock, 
Assistant Manager. 
Batsoa, March 1, 1948. 
Mr. JoHN W. HESELTON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your message 21st just received here. As 
none of our tankers presently engaged West- 
ern Hemisphere trading, they are not load- 
ing from United States ports. 

R. D. PARKER, 
President, Petroleum 
Shipping Co., Ltd. 
New York, N. Y., February 25, 1948. 
Mr. JoHN W. HESELTON, 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your recent cable addressed to 

Panama Transport Co., Balboa, requesting in- 


Feb. ll 


West Indies. 


Feb, 27 | Santos, Brazil 


Feb. 


NE sctiniciécowbis 
Sees ‘ 


Philade}- 
phia, Pa. 


40 M barrels No. 2. 
34 - barrels Die- 
sel, 


15 - barrels Die- 
92 M barrels No. 6. 


49 M barrels gas... 
Feb. 29 | 


New York.. 


Le Havre... 


New York..| Feb. 22 | No. 6 oil 


| Casablanca_| Mar. 10 | Fuel oil 


formation regarding tankers owned or char- 
tered by them now engaged in transporting 
petroleum and petroleum products overseas 
from United States ports has been referred 
to this office for reply, and we list the follow- 
ing vessels which fall within that category: 

Owned: Livingston Roe, due Corpus Chris- 
ti March 22, loads 83,000 barrels Bunkie pine 
crude, supplied by Esso Standard Oil Co. 
(Louisiana division), sails 23d for discharge 
Havana. Consigned Standard Oil Co. of Cuba. 
No export license has as yet been obtained. 

Bareboat chartered: Fort Lane, due New 
York March 4, repairs, sails 25th, due Bay- 
town March 30, loads part cargo 30,000 bar- 
rels toluol, part cargo 30,000 barrels varsol, 
supplied by Humble Oil & Refining Co., sails 
3lst, thence proceeds Corpus Christi, due 
April 1 to load balance cargo 70,000 barrels 
motor spirits, supplied by Pontiac Refining 
Co. or Southwestern Oil Refining Co., sails 
2d. The toluol and varsol portions of cargo 
are destined for Aruba consigned to Lago Oil 
& Transport Co., Ltd., and the motor spirits 
is destined for the United Kingdom consigned 
to the petroleum board (British). No export 
license has as yet been obtained. 

Bareboat chartered: Chemawa at New York 
repairing, sails February 27, due Baton Rouge 
March 3, loads part cargo 25,000 barrels lubri- 
cating oils supplied by Esso Standard Oil Co., 
Sails 4th for discharge Rio de Janeiro con- 


Cities Service Re- 
fining 
Lake 
La 


C.P.I. M., Cu- 
racao, 
lands West In- 
dies. 


Anglo - Iranian Oil 
Co., 
Tran. 


Co. of Brazil. 


Atlantic Refining 


Co. 


Shipper Consignee Remarks 


Vessel will trans- 
port 2 cargoes to 
east coast ports 
in March. 

Asiatic Petrole- Do. 

New York, 


um 
N.Y 


Cities Service Oil 
Corp., Co., N. Y¥. 


Charles, 


Nether- 


| This vessel trading 
foreign approxi- 
mately 1 year. 


Groupement 4d’ 
Achat des Car- 
burants, Paris. 


Vessel will trans- 
port 2 cargoes to 
east coast ports 

| in March. 

This vessel has 
been trading for- 
eign approxi- 
mately 1 year, 


Cities Service Oil 
Corp., Co., New York, 
Charles, ioe 


Groupement qd’ 
Achat des Car- 
burants, Paris, | 
France, ‘ | 


Abadan, 


signed to Standard Oil Co. of Brazil. No 
export license required for this shipment. 
Yours very truly, 


M. G. GAMBLE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CaLIF., March 1, 1948. 
JOHN HESELTON, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building: 

Retel 24, tankers. During week ending 
February 29 French steamship Minerve, 6,301 
net tons, cleared Curacao, N. W. I., 34,000 
barrels gas oil. No others. 

Pau. R. LEAKE, 
Collector of Customs. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit a very interest- 
ing letter from Mr. R. D. Swan, presi- 
dent of the Mid States Refining Co., of 
Falls City, Nebr.: 


Mr States REFINING Co., 
Falls City, Nebr., February 19, 1948. 
Representative JoHN W. HESELTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE: We note in the cur- 
rent papers that you are making an effort 
to provide heating oil and other petroleum 
products in shortage areas. 

We are in agreement with your statement 
that too much oil is being exported, and we 
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would like to say further that too much heat- 
ing oil, tractor fuel, stove oil, and other pri- 
mary products are being diverted by major 
oil companies into specialty products for 
export. Such specialties as aviation gaso- 
line, special lube oils, petroleum coke, etc., 
all cut down on the amount of petroleum 
products available for local consumption. 
Road oils and asphalts should also be in- 
cluded in this category. 

The writer has been in the refining busi- 
ness since 1924 and is familiar with and has 
seen oil refining change from a comparatively 
simple process to a complicated, exceedingly 
technical, expensive operation, requiring bil- 
lions of dollars in equipment, which could 
only be afforded by a few of the large oil 
companies. Consequently, the tendency has 
been a gradual elimination of the independ- 
ent and small refiner, until today a dozen 
major oil companies control all refining in 
the United States. Due to the previous sur- 
pluses of crude oil and previous lack of de- 
mand for products, such as tractor fuel, kero- 
sene, Diesel oil, and heating oils, the tend- 
ency has been to build large plants which 
would. convert these primary products into 
aviation gasoline, motor gasoline, special en- 
gine oils, waxes, coke, and various other spe- 
cial products, which process requires mul- 
timillion-dollar investments in refining 
equipment. In the 1920’s the larger oil 
companies spent hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars installing cracking equipment to make 
gasoline out of furnace oil, for which fur- 
nace oil there was little demand. This was 
not done to save crude oil, of which there was 
plenty, but to increase profits. Prior and 
during World War II the major oil companies 
and the Government spent billions of dol- 
lars to install refining equipment for special 
aviation fuels and other petroleum products 
needed by the war effort, mainly gasolines 
and lube oil. Consequently, we have today 


in the United States a refining industry com- 


posed of a few major oil companies who have 
spent billions of dollars of their own and 
Government money to build up a refining 
industry which is mainly a gasoline-refining 
and specialty-products industry, which can 
turn out exceptional aviation fuels, wonder- 
ful high-octane motor gasoline, the finest of 
road asphalts, the best of lube and engine 
oils, and convert byproducts to a thousand 
useful purposes. However, this equipment is 
not flexible and can only be used for special- 
ized processes; and in order to make the 
tractor fuels, burning oils, Diesel oil, and 
industrial fuels requires only simple distilla- 
tion equipment. Therefore, since it is more 
profitable to make these special products, 
especially considering that the investment 
has been made, there is a shortage of the pri- 
mary products, since it is obvious that these 
major plants will not shut down 90 percent 
of their equipment in order to manufacture 
sufficient burning oils, Diesel oils, and tractor 
fuel so long as there is more profit in making 
specialty products, even though some of these 
specialties must be exported to maintain full 
operation. It is not my intention to criticize 
this type of operation which has been neces- 
sary in the past, and these capacities will 
undoubtedly be fully utilized within the 
United States during the next few years’ time. 
I do want to point out, however, that these 
major companies control, in one way or an- 
other, most of the crude oil in the United 
States, and it is impossible for the small 
plant with simple equipment to obtain neces- 
sary crude oil to operate and manufacture 
additional simple distillation products, such 
as tractor fuels, Diesel oils, burning oils, and 
industrial fuel oils, There are hundreds of 
these small plants scattered over the United 
States which have been run out of business 
due to lack of transportation facilities, 
financing, and cutthroat competition. 

It is my opinion that, in view of the 
current situation, the time has come for the 
Government to encourage the operation of 
these small plants which are shut down, and 
to also encourage construction of additional 
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small plants which can manufacture the 
above primary petroleum products in com- 
petition with the major companies, provid- 
ing the monopoly is directed to provide crude 
oil in a free market, and providing pipe lines, 
water transportation, tank cars, and other 
transportation facilities are made available 
on a common-carrier basis. 

Crude-oil production is more than suffi- 
cient to supply all refining capacity today, 
and there is a growing excess of production 
over refining capacity. Therefore, the quick- 
est and least expensive—both in materials 
money—way to provide additional primary 
products is to encourage the construction 
of more simple distillation equipment for the 
manufacture of these products. 

In my opinion, it is not necessary to build 
$9,000,000,000 worth of synthetic refining 
plants to manufacture petroleum products 
from coal and natural gas, and I can assure 
you that $100,000,000 spent for simple dis- 
tillation equipment, either by the Govern- 
ment or private enterprise, will manufacture 
more tractor fuel, Diesel oil, burning oils, 
and industrial fuel oil within a few months’ 
time than these proposed synthetic plants 
Will make in the next 100 years. I am also 
convinced that if the Government will get 
busy and make available to the independ- 
ent producers sufficient pipe and other mate- 
rial that crude production in the United 
States will more than take care of demand 
for years to come, and there is always the 
assurance that any small deficiency in United 
States production can be imported from 
South America and other sources. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that there 
would be no shortage of these products today 
if a healthy independent oil production and 
independent refining industry had been en- 
couraged during the last 10 years, rather than 
sabotage by Government directives, price fix- 
ing, and major company scalping during this 
time. If the Government will encourage a 
strong independent oil industry and police 
the major company monopoly sufficiently to 
keep the independents from being run out of 
business there will be no shortage of petro- 
leum products. On the other hand, if the 
Government continues to allow a dozen or 
so major oil companies to continue the pres- 
ent monopoly, then you can be sure the pub- 
lic will get, and pay for, only what is avail- 
able after sales are made to the highest bid- 
der in the international petroleum market. 

We heartily agree with your recommenda- 
tion that the oil industry needs regulation 
and plenty of it, starting at the oil well and 
ending in the customers’ tanks, but in addi- 
tion an opportunity is needed for progressive 
independent business people to carry on in- 
dividual parts of this work rather than allow 
the present monopoly to run everyone out of 
business except a few billion-dollar confed- 
erates. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mip STATES REFINING Co., 
R. D. Swan, President. 

Copies to Senator KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
chairman, Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee; Senator CHaRLEes Tosey, chairman, Com- 
merce Subcommittee, Oil Division; Repre- 
sentative Car. T. Curtis, House of Represent- 
atives. 


Mr. Speaker, I also submit a copy of a 
letter to the chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee from 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce giv- 
ing the Department’s views as to the sev- 
eral bills now before that committee 
dealing with embargoes: 

THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, February 24, 1948. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. WOLVERTON: This is in reply to 
the request made by Mr. HEsELToN, of your 
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committee, at our meeting last Tuesday, 
February 17, 1948, for an expression of our 
views with respect to the following bills now 
before your committee: 

House Joint Resolution 310, to embargo 
petroleum exports, except for military pur- 
poses, until May 1, 1948; 

House Joint Resolution 311, for 60 days, to 
reduce exports by 50 percent of export quotas 
originally fixed by the Secretary of Commerce 
for the first quarter of 1948; 

House Joint Resolution 312, for 60 days, 
to permit exports, by country of destination, 
up to 50 percent of average shipments from 
the United States during 1935-40; 

House Joint Resolution 316, introduced by 
Mr. BussEy, same as House Joint Resolution 
311, above, introduced by Mr. HESELTON; 

House Joint Resolution 317, for 60 days, to 
permit exports, by country of destination, up 
to 50 percent of average shipments from the 
United States during 1934-38; 

House Joint Resolution 322, House Joint 
Resolution 323, and House Joint Resolution 
324, providing for 15-, 30-, and 60-day em- 
bargoes, respectively; 

H. R. 5217, to embargo exports of certain 
petroleum products during the calendar year 
1948, until all domestic requirements are met. 

After careful consideration of the purpose 
and effect of each of these bills, it is our 
conclusion that all are more or less objec- 
tionable. 

To place an embargo of any duration is a 
very serious measure in terms of its effect 
on our political and trade relations with 
friendly foreign countries, and should not be 
authorized except as a last alternative. It 
is our conviction, for reasons and in the light 
of facts which we have already made known 
to your committee, that the present petro- 
leum situation does not warrant such drastic 
action even for a few days. We are, therefore, 
most strongly opposed to House Joint Reso- 
lutions 310, 322, 323, 324, and H. R. 5217. 

With regard to House Joint Resolutions 311 
and 316, which would reduce petroleum ship- 
ments to 50 percent of the export quotas 
originally established for the first quarter of 
1948 by the Secretary of Commerce, we have, 
as you know, already revised such quotas 
downward by almost 25 percent. This action 
was taken after consultation with our em- 
bassies abroad and the foreign governments 
concerned, and it is our judgment, for rea- 
sons previously made known to your com- 
mittee, that no further reductions are now 
warranted. 

Finally, it is our view that House Joint Res- 
olutions 312 and 317, which would require 
using shipments of petroleum during 1935- 
40, and 1934-38, respectively, upon which to 
determine current exports, are not objection- 
able insofar as the establishment of over-all 
world quotas is concerned. In fact, either 
proposal would provide a more liberal basis 
of determining total exports than that now 
used. In the case of kerosene, for example, 
our annual average exports during 1934-38 
were 17,741,000 barrels, and during 1935-40, 
6,705,000 barrels; while our current exports 
are at an annual rate of about 2,000,000 bar- 
rels. Similarly, in the case of heating fuels— 
gas oil and distillate fuel oil—our annual 
average exports during 1934-38 were 20,800,- 
000 barrels, and during 1935-40, 23,131,000 
barrels; while our current exports are at an 
annual rate of 11,200,000 barrels. And, in 
the case of residual fuel oil, our annual av- 
erage exports during 1934-38 were 13,055,000 
barrels, and during 1935-40, 13,258,000 bar- 
rels; while our current exports are at an 
annual rate of 3,900,000 barrels. 

However, if either of these historical for- 
mulas were used to determine quotas for in- 
dividual countries, it would fail to take ac- 
count of the changes which have taken place 
in the. pattern of world oil trade during the 
10 to 15 years involved, and would result in 
inequities, particularly with respect to coun- 
tries whose prewar sources have since been 
cut off. 
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It is our conclusion, therefore, that we 
could not support House Joint Resolutions 
312 and 317, because they would not neces- 
sarily result in reducing current exports, and 
would more or less arbitrarily require the dis- 
tribution of exports by country of destina- 
tion without regard to changes in other 
sources of supply, relative needs, etc. 

In view of the urgency of this matter we 
have not been able to clear this letter with 
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the Budget Director for conformance to the 
President’s program. We believe, however, 
that the views herein expressed are generaily 
in accord with administration policy, 
Sincerely yours, 
Davip Bruce, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit the two lists 
from OIT as to licenses issued from Jan- 
uary 1 to February 27: 


Licenses issued first quarter 1948, by country and commodity 
[In barrels of 42 gallons} 


Aviation 
gas 501600 


Argentina 
Ascension Islands... 
Australia. 
Belgium... 

Brazil 

British Honduras 
China 

Costa Rica. 


Netherlands... 
Nicaragua 
Philippine Island 
Salvador 


Switzerland -. 
Tahiti 


| Gas oil and 
distillate 
fuel oil 


Motor gas i 
501700 Kerosene 


120000 502700 


Residual 
fuel oil 


189, 050 
79, 253 
3, 181 
293; 948 
30, 000 
211, 320 


30, 717 


2, 357,343 | 121, 653 








First quarter 1948 petroleum licensing— 
Amounts licensed since Feb. 11, 1947, by 
country and commodity 


{In barrels of 42 gallons] 
CRUDE OIL, 501100 


Country Quantity Port 


320, 000 | Gulf. 
43, 000 Do. 

210, 000 Do. 

139, 000 Do. 


712, 000 
AVIATION GASOLINE, 501600 


1,893 | Gulf. 

1, 789 * Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Mexican border. 
Total for Mexico..| 
New Zealand West coast. 
Gulf. 
West coast. 
Gulf. 
West coast. 
Gulf. 


Philippines. ............ 


165, 124 


4, 157 | 
1, 381, 548 45,840 | 1, 642, 386 | 
290, 785 250 3, 500 
684, 983 75, 283 427, 546 


2,257,316 | 121, 658 | 2, 077, 589 
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First quarter 1948 petroleum licensing— 
Amounts licensed since Feb. 11, 1947, by 
country and commodity—Continued 


{In barrels of 42 gallons} 
MOTOR GASOLINE, 501700 
Country 


Quantity | Port 


Argentina 
Australia_........ 
British Honduras 


West coast. 


0. 
Gulf. 
Do. 


Do, 
West coast, 


Gulf. 

West coast, 
Do, 

Gulf. 

West coast. 

Gulf. 

West coast. 
Do. 

Gulf. 


Portugal 
Philippines 


—<— Sees 


KEROSENE, 502700 


630 | Gulf. 
268 . 


MARCH 1 


First quarter 1948 petroleum licensing— 
Amounts licensed since Feb. 11, 1947, by 
country and commodity—Continued 


{In barrels of 42 gallons] 
KEROSENE, 502700—continued 


Port 


Country Quantity 


Gulf 
West coast. 


Cook Islands...........- Do, 
Dominican Republic.--- Gulf. 
Fiji Islands West coast, 


643 
Finland 2 ‘ Gulf. 


Do. 
West coast. 
Gulf. 

West coast. 
Gulf. 


GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL OIL, 503000 


1,901 
115, 000 
11, 344 
300 
76,800 | Gulf, 
7, 500 | West coast. 
8, 000 Do. 


11, 900 
379 


12, 279 


Gulf. 
West coast, 


Do, 


Mexican border. 
Gulf. 


Total for Mexico-- 


New Zealand 

New Caledonia. A 
Philippines --_. Do. 
Samoa...... z Do, 
Tahiti 3 Do. 


West coast, 
Do. 


Denmark 
Finland 


Mexican border. 
West coast, 


UNLICENSED BALANCE OF QUO™A AS OF 
FEB. 27, 1948 

eo Siiitic cab eanedesbachscnickenn - 
Aviation gasoline (501600). 
Motor gasoline (501700)... 
Kerosene (502700) 
Gas oil and distillate fuel 
Residual fuel oil (503100) 

‘((Mr, HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 


marks and include certain tabulations.) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SADLAK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances, in one to 
include a radio broadcast by Mr. Bowron, 
mayor of Los Angeles, and also letter 
from the mayor with a resolution at- 
tached. 


THE OIL SITUATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
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dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Nor- 
BLAD). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, may I say to the House that it 
passed by unanimous consent several 
weeks ago a resolution which directed 
the Secretary of the Interior to notify the 
Congress as to the supply of-oil in the 
United States and also to notify the 
Congress what the Interior Department 
would recommend in order to solve the 
fuel shortage. 

At that time it was argued by the De- 
partment of the Interior and others that 
already it was before the various commit- 
tees of the House. The resolution to 
which I refer happened to come out of 
the Public Lands Committee. 

May I notify the House that up to 
date no information has been sent to the 
House of Representatives in response to 
this resolution, showing, in my opinion, 
that there is something very peculiar 
taking place in that the various depart- 
ments of the administration are not try- 
ing to solve, during the present emer- 
gency, the coal and oil shortage. I am 
informed the Department has the infor- 
mation but has not submitted it to the 
House, 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill and joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 3726. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and employees of the Foreign Service 
of the United States who, while in the course 
of their respective duties, suffered losses of 
personal property by reason of war condi- 
tions; and 

H. J. Res. 231. Joint resolution providing 
for membership and participation in the 
Caribbean Commission and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 2, 1948, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1347. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1948 in the amount of $1,500,000 


for the Department of the Army (H. Doc. No. 


550); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1348. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a state- 
ment showing the names and compensation 
of the members and employees of the Federal 
Power Commission as of June 30, 1947; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
fo~ printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, PLOESER: Select Committee on Small 
Business. Report on export controls (Rept. 
No. 1440). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rulés. House Resolution 486. Resolution 
providing for consideration of H. R. 3227, 
a bill to provide for inactive duty training 
pay for the Organized Reserve Corps, to pro- 
vide uniform standards for inactive duty 
training pay for all Reserve components of 
the armed forces, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1441). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 487. Resolution 
providing for consideration of H. R. 2744, a 
bill to provide for the selection for elimina- 
tion and retirement of officers of the Regular 
Army, for the equalization of retirement 
benefits for members of the Army of the 
United States, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1442). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 488. Resolution 
providing for consideration of H. R. 5314, a 
bill to strengthen national security and the 
common defense by providing for the main- 
tenance of an adequate domestic rubber- 
producing industry, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1443). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HINSHAW: Congressional Aviation 
Policy Board. Report pursuant to Public 
Law No. 287; Eightieth Congress, first session 
(Rept. No. 1444). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 5636. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KILBURN: 

H. R. 5637. A bill to amend the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended, so 
as to eliminate the exemption of certain real 
property of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration from State, Territorial, county, 
municipal, and local taxation; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 5638. A bill for the purpose of erect- 
ing a Federal building in Gig Harbor, Wash.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 5639. A bill for the purpose of erect- 
ing a Federal building in Kirkland, Wash.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 5640. A bill for the purpose of erect- 
ing a Federal building in Enumclaw, Wash.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. = 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: 

H.R. 6641. A bill to provide for the free 
importation of salt brine; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H.R. 5642. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to grant to the East Bay 
Municipal Utility District, an agency of the 
State of California, an easement for the con- 
struction and operation of a water main in 
and under certain Government-owned lands 
comprising a part of the United States naval 
air station, Alameda, Calif.; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 
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H. R. 5643. A bill to amend section 108 (b) 
of the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance 
Act of 1942, as amended, so as to eliminate 
the necessity for registering an allotment to 
dependents in certain instances; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: 

H. R. 5644. A bill to assist the States in the 
development and maintenance of local pub- 
lic-health units, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

- By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: 

H. R. 5645. A bill to assist States in col- 
lecting sales and use taxes on cigarettes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H.R. 5646. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended, to provide in- 
come-tax exemption for obligations of cer- 
tain corporations engaged in providing low- 
rent housing for veterans of World War Ll, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H. R. 5647. A bill to allow a special deduc- 
tion of $600, for income-tax purposes, to an 
individual disabled by infantile paralysis; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 5648. A bill to allow a deduction for 
income-tax purposes, in the case of a dis- 
abled individual, of expenses for transporta- 
tion to and from work; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois: 

H. R. 5649. A bill to provide for the prose- 
cution of work on the flood-control project 
at Beardstown, Ill.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. R. 5650. A bill to amend the Foreign Aid 
Act of 1947 and the Third Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1948, so as to eliminate 
certain provisions of such acts requiring the 
retention of a specified carry-over of wheat 
in the United States; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H.R. 5651. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
South Dakota for municipal or public pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H.R. 5652. A bill making an additional ap- 
propriation to carry out the provisions of 
the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, as 
amended, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: 

H. R. 5653. A bill to increase certain bene- 
fits payable under the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. J. Res. 335. Joint resolution to extend 
the authority. of the President under section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. J. Res. 336. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
in commemoration of the nine hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the discovery of Amer- 
ica by Leif Erikson; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. J. Res. 337. Joint resolution for the in- 
corporation of the Ladies of the Grand Army 
of the Republic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 


bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCK: 
H. R. 5654. A bill for the relief of William 
Mooney; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


. 
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By Mr. DOMENGEAUX: 

H. R. 5655. A bill confirming the claim of 
Juan Berrar to certain lands in the State of 
Louisiana, County of Attakapas, now Parish 
of St. Martin, said claim being listed as No. 
B-690 in the report of the commissioners 
dated June 1811, so as to include section 2, 
township 11, south of range 6 east, Louisiana 
meridian, containing 139.62 acres; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 5656. A bill for the relief of Augustyn 
Mystokowki and Janina Ludwika Mystokowki; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 5657. A bill for the relief of William 
Troiano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLER of Connecticut: 

H. R. 5658. A bill for the relief of Lee F. 
Bertuccioli; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. , 


PETITIONS, -ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1451. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Adolph 
Edward Anglan, Lakeland, Fla., petitioning 
consideration of his resolution with reference 
to requested enactment and application of 
legislation extent intende@ to remove hard- 
ships and provide lawful recognition of rights 
under the Constitution of the United States 
of America; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

1452. Also, petition of Orlo Vista Townsend 
Club, No. 1, Orlo Vista, Fla., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1453. Also, petition of H. F. Schroeder, Or- 
lando, Fla., and others, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 2, 1948 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 2, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O God, forgive the poverty and the pet- 
tiness of our prayers. Listen not to our 
words but to the yearnings of our hearts. 
Hear beneath our petitions the crying of 
our need. 

Thou gavest men life and at the same 
time gavest them liberty, and Thou must 
help us who love liberty to keep it in these 
days when it is stolen and destroyed. 

Help us to see that when other men lose 
their freedom our own freedom is threat- 
ened. 

And may we meet the threats of this 
hour with courage and with boldness. 
Through Him whose truth makes us free 
indeed. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. WHERRy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 


March 1, 1948, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message frcm the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swamson, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 


S.'703. An act to authorize the carrying of 
Civil War battle streamers with regimental 
colors; 

S. 1195. An act to repeal the laws relating 
to the length of tours of duty of officers and 
enlisted men of the’Army at certain foreign 
stations; 

8.1252. An act making certain changes in 
the organization of the Navy Department, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1528. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of the Air Force, or the Secretary 
of the Treasury to accept and use gifts, 
devises, and bequests for schools, hospitals, 
libraries, cemeteries, and other institutions 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Army, the Departr.ent of the Navy, the 
Department of the Air Force, or the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, respectively, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1802. An act to authorize the President 
to award the Medal of Honor to the unknown 
American who lost his life while serving 
overseas in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Second World War; and 

8.1961. An act to amend the act of De- 
cember 3, 1945, so as to extend the exemp- 
tion of Navy or Coast Guard vessels of special 
construction from the requirements as to 
the number, position, range, or arc of visi- 
bility of lights, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1698) to 
define the exterior boundary of the 
Uintah and Ouray Indian Reservation in 
the State of Utah, and for other pur- 
poses, with amendments in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R.1275. An act to authorize the pay- 
ment of certain claims for medical treatment 
of persons in the naval service, to repeal 
section 1586 of the Revised Statutes, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 3628. An act to revise the method of 
issuing patents for public lands; 

H.R.4112. An act to provide for the ac- 
ceptance and use of funds for support of 
the national weather service supplement- 
ing the funds appropriated for the operation 
of the Weather Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce; 

H. R. 4167. An act to authorize the States 
of Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Washington to lease their State lands 
for the production of oil, gas, and other 
hydrocarbons for such terms of years and 
on such conditions as may be from time to 
time provided by the legislative assembly of 
the respective States; 

H.R. 4272. An act to provide for the pro- 
curement and supply of Government head- 
stones or markers for unmarked graves of 
members of the armed forces dying in the 
seryice or after honorable discharge there- 
from, and other persons, and for other pur- 

oses; 

H.R. 4304. An act providing for the ex- 
tension of the time limitations under which 
patents were issued in the case of persons 
who served in the military or naval forces 
of the United States during World War II; 

H. R. 4478. An act to provide basic author- 
ity for certain administrative expenditures 
for the Veterans’ Administration, and for 
other purposes; « 

H. R. 4721. An‘tact to remove the statutory 
limit of appropriation expenditures for re- 
pairs or changes to a vessel of the Navy; 

H. R. 4837. An act to provide an engineer- 
ing study of the mine-water problem of the 
Pennsylvania anthracite mining area for the 
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purpose of obtaining information and pre- 
senting a solution relating to the health, 
safety, and economic conditions of the area, 
State, and Nation as affected by the en- 
croachment of water that progressively floods 
the mines, threatens to destroy the anthra- 
cite reserves of the Nation, contributes to a 
waste of a valuable natural resource, and 
seriously affects the whole economy of the 
anthracite mining area; 

H. R. 4931. An act to amend title 17 of the 
United States Code entitled “Copyrights”; 

H.R. 4943. An act to extend the authority 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
establish and continue offices in the terri- 
tory of the Republic of the Philippines; 

H.R. 5049. An act to reopen the revested 
Oregon and California Railroad and recon- 
veyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands to 
exploration, location, entry, and disposition 
under the general mining laws; 

H.R. 5193. An act to amend the National- 
ity Act of 1940; 

H.R. 5315. An act to ratify the adminis- 
trative promotions of employees on military 
furlough from the field postal service, in cer- 
tain cases, and for related purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 304. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Joel Chandler Harris, 
author of the Uncle Remus stories. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 5525) making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, and for other pur- 
poses, and it was signed by the President 
pro tempore, 


EXEMPTION FROM CERTAIN STATUTORY 
RESTRICTIONS OF CIVILIAN MEMBER 
OF PERMANENT JOINT BOARD ON DE- 
FENSE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cation from the President of the United 
States, which was read and, with the 
accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services: 


Marcu 2, 1948. 
Hon. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
President of the Senate pro tempore, 
United States Senate. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I recommend that 
the Congress enact legislation to exempt 
the civilian member of the Permanent 
Joint Board on Defense, United States- 
Canada, from certain statutory restric- 
tions on the prosecution of claims against 
the United States by Government em- 
ployees. 

On October 7, 1947, I appointed Mr. 
Dean G. Acheson as civilian member and 
chairman of the United States Section 
of the Board to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of former Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia, who was appointed to the 
position by President Roosevelt in 1940. 

The Permanent Joint Board on De- 
fense, United States-Canada, was estab- 
lished by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King on August 18, 
1940, to “consider in the broad sense the 
defense of the north half of the Western 
Hemisphere.” The Board is wholly an 
advisory body which makes recommen- 
dations to the two Governments con- 
cerning measures that should be taken 
for the joint security of Canada and 
the United States against attack from 
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abroad. Practically all its reeommenda- 
tions, many of them of fundamental sig- 
nificance, have been adopted. 

Membership of the United States sec- 
tion of the Board since 1940 has been 
composed of a civilian chairman, a rep- 
resentative of the Department of State 
who acts as secretary, and representa- 
tives of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force. The civilian member and chair- 
man serves without compensation and at 
the pleasure of the President; his posi- 
tion is not a statutory one and is not sub- 
ject to Senate confirmation. His serv- 
ice requires about 2 weeks’ work a year. 

It was recently brought to Mr. Ache- 
son’s attention, and he promptly brought 
it to mine, that this advisory, uncom- 
pensated service might fall within the 
provisions of certain statutes (specifi- 
cally sections 109 or 113 of the Criminal 
Code or section 19 (e) of the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944) restricting the 
activities of officers or employees of the 
United States in cases in which the Gov- 
ernment might be involved. Following 
his resignation as Under Secretary of 
State on June 30, 1947, Mr. Acheson re- 
turned to the practice of law. I believe 
the Congress will agree that his service 
on the Board is far indeed from those 
situations where the Congress feared 
there might be divided loyalty or the use 
of inside information for private pur- 
poses. Nevertheless, in view of the pos- 
sible technical bearing of the statutes in 
question, Mr. Acheson has quite prop- 
erly submitted to me, and I have ac- 
cepted, his resignation as civilian mem- 
ber and Chairman of the Permanent 
Joint Board on Defense. 

The civilian member and Chairman 
of the United States section of the Board 
represents me but also in a much larger 
sense the broad civilian interest in joint 
United States-Canadian defense plans. 
I know that the Congress will agree with 
me that we should find for this position 
a man of outstanding character, quali- 
fications, and national reputation. I 
also venture to hope that the Congress 
will agree with me that Mr. Acheson ful- 
fills these requirements, and will there- 
fore understand my desire to reappoint 
him to the position of civilian member 
and Chairman. However, the problem 
which arises is broader than the appoint- 
ment of any particular individual and 
will continue to be a serious impediment 
in the filling of this position. I, there- 
fore, earnestly hope that the Congress 
will enact appropriate legislation which 
will exempt the position from the above- 
mentioned statutory restrictions. I en- 
close a draft of a proposed bill which 
would achieve this end. 
Very sincerely yours, 

Harry S, TRUMAN. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

ELEctTRIC ENERGY GENERATED AT ForT PECK 
PROJECT, MONTANA 

A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
fourth annual report covering the produc- 
tion, transmission, and sale of electric energy 
generated at the Fort Peck project, Montana, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947 (with 
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an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Estate or C. A. RAGLAND, Sr. 

A letter from the Chief Clerk of the Court 
of Claims of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the findings of fact, con- 
clusion of law, and opinion rendered by that 
court in the case of First-Citizens Bank & 
Trust Co., a Corporation, as Administrator of 


-the Estate of C. A. Ragland, Sr., Deceased, v. 


The United States, No. 17846 Congressional 
(with an accompanying document); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the Olympia (Wash.) Chapter of the Re- 
serve Officers of the Naval Services, fa- 
voring the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding universal military training, which 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The following reports of committees 


* were submitted: 


By Mr, WILEY, from the Committee on thc 
Judiciary: 

S.1807. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Trapier Rogers; without amendment (Rept 
No. 952); 

S 1312. A bill for the relief of Jeanette C 
Jones and minor children; with an amend 
ment (Rept. No, 953); 

8.1630. A bill for the relief of Louis L 
Williams, Jr.; without amendment (Rept. No 
954); 

H.R. 408. A bill for the relief of Lawson 
Ashby; Mrs, Ora Ashby; and Lawson Ashby. 
the legal guardian of Betty Mae Ashby, « 
minor; Darrel Ashby, a minor; Kenneth 
Ashby, a minor; and Vernon Ashby, a minor; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 955); and 

H. R. $93. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Norman C. Cobb, Naomi R. Cobb, and 
Garland L. Cobb; without amendment (Rept 
No. 956). 

By Mr. REED, from the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce: 

H, R. 2293. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate navigation on the Great 
Lakes and their connecting and tributary 
waters,” approved February 8, 1895; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 957). 

By Mr. MALONE, from the Committee on 
Public Works: 

8.1651. A bill to amend the General Bridge 

Act of 1946; without amendment (Rept. No. 
958) ; 
8.1958. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation of the reservoir formed by the dam 
on the Grand River near Fort Gibson, Okla., 
as Lake Chouteau; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 959); and 

8S. 2201. A bill supplementing the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the State of Mary- 
land, by and through its State roads com- 
mission or the successors of said commission, 
to construct, maintain, and operate certain 
bridges across streams, rivers, and navigable 
waters which are wholly or partly within the 
State,” approved April 7, 1938; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 960). 


PROHIBITION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 


IN EMPLOYMENT—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
I ask unanimous consent to submit a re- 
port (No. 951) to accompany the bill 
(S. 984) to prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, religion, color, 
national origin, or ancestry, heretofore 
reported by that committee. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be re- 
ceived and printed. 


DISPOSITION OF DISPLACED PERSONS— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (REPT. NO. 
950) 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to make a brief state- 
ment with reference to the displaced per- 
sons bill which was yesterday ordered 
reported favorably by the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary yesterday con- 
cluded its deliberations on the displaced 
persons bill which has been the object of 
extensive study, investigation and recom- 
mendation from the special judiciary 
subcommittee which was created under 
Senate Resolution 137. 

Many Members of the Senate have 
made noteworthy contributions in the 
consideration of the critical displaced 
persons problem. The subcommittee 
has had the benefit of advice and consul- 
tation of a number of Senators and has 
had available the bills which have been 
pending both in the House and in the 
Senate. I believe that it is only fair 
that particular mention should be made 
of S. 1563 which was introduced by the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Frr- 
GusoN] on his own behalf and on behalf 
of a number of other Senators. 

The fact that it was eventually found 
necessary to draft an entirely new bill 
dealing with this critical problem in no- 
wise diminishes the contribution by the 
many Senators who have manifested an 
interest in the general problem. 

At this point, also, I should like to pay 
a well-deserved tribute to the junior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. REver- 
coms] and his distinguished subcom- 
mittee consisting of the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. DonNELL], the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. McGratH], and the junior Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper], who had 
available to them the benefit of advice 
from the junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. SmITH) and the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], who repre- 
sented in an advisory capacity the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the 
Committee on Armed Services, respec- 
tively. 

After many months of conscientious 
study and investigation, which included 
conducting hearings in Europe, the sub- 
committee reported favorably to the full 
committee the bill which it is my privi- 
lege to report to the Senate today. 

Since this bill represented a com- 
posite of the thinking of many persons, 
not all the members of the Judiciary 
Committee are necessarily in accord 
with all the provisions of the bill. Since 
the bill emerged from the views of many 
Senators, it was felt desirable that the 
bill should be presented as a committee 
bill, and should bear the names of all 
the members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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At an executive session of the commit- 
tee yesterday, I was instructed to report 
the bill in this form. I am today ad- 
vised by the Parliamentarian, however, 
that it is not the custom or practice of 
the Senate for the names of an entire 
committee to be placed on a bill when 
it is reported to the Senate. 

As reported, therefore, the bill does not 
bear the names of the entire membership 
of the committee, but is reported by my- 
self as chairman of the committee on be- 
half of the entire membership, and I 
make this explanation in order that the 
record may be clear on this point. 

Pursuant to the provisions of Senate 
Resolution 137, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I ask unanimous consent 
to submit a report, accompanied by an 
original bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received 
and printed, and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 2242) to authorize for a 
limited period of time the admission into 
the United States of certain European 
displaced persons for permanent resi- 
dence, and for other purposes, reported 
by Mr. WILEY, was read twice by its title, 
and ordered to be placed on the calen- 
dar. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
REPORT OF CONGRESSIONAL AVIATION 
POLICY BOARD 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 


from the Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
port an original resolution providing for 
the printing of Senate Report No. 949, 


dealing with the Congressional Aviation 
Policy Board, and I request its present 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 207) was considered anc 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That 7,000 additional copies of 
Senate Report. No. 949, current session, sub- 
mitted pursuant to Public Law 287, by the 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board on 
National Aviation Policy, be printed for the 
use of the said Board. 


DEWITT L. PYBURN TO BE MEMBER OF 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION—EX- 
ECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee on 
Public Works, I ask unanimous consent 
to report favorably the nomination of 
DeWitt L. Pyburn, of Louisiana, to 
be a member of the Mississippi River 
Commission, which was unanimously 
approved by the committee. 

In connection with the nomination, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp editorials from the leading 
daily newspapers of Louisiana, as well as 
from the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
supporting the nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination will be 
placed on the Executive Calendar and, 
without objection, the editorials will be 
printed in the Rrecorp. 

The editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Shreveport Times of 
February 1, 1948] 
A FINE NOMINATION 


In nominating DeWitt L. Pyburn, former 
Shreveporter and now director of the State 
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department of public works, for membership 
on the Mississippi River Commission, Presi- 
dent Truman has made a magnificent choice, 
and Louisiana should be proud that it had 
such a man available for that highly impor- 
tant post. The Times happens to know that 
strong efforts were made up and down the 
Mississippi River—above Louisiana—to gain 
appointment for a middle westerner; but 
Mr. Truman obviously was impressed by the 
superior qualifications of Mr. Pyburn. Con- 
firmation by the Senate is certain. 

Mr. Pyburn originally served as parish 
highway engineer in Caddo, Ouachita, and 
Webster Parishes, leaving this work for serv- 
ice in the Navy in World War II. After his 
discharge he became director of the State 
department of public works, and he has 
brought to that department about as fine 
administration as could be found in a similar 
field in any State in the Union. 

Not only has Mr. Pyburn become a thor- 
oughly qualified expert and authority on all 
river matters affecting the entire Mississippi 
Valley, but he has been especially interested 
in our own Red River problems. It was 
under him that a tremendous amount of 
work was done in preparing data through 
which came congressional authorization for 
the proposed Overton Red River lateral canal. 
He drew praise both here and in Washington 
for the manner in which that work was done. 

The Times, of course, is especially grati- 
fied over Mr. Pyburn's nomination. We con- 
gratulate him and Louisiana and commend 
Mr. Truman. 


[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune] 
NEW RIVER COMMISSIONER 


President Truman’s appointment of DeWitt 
L. Pyburn to the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion deprives Louisiana of a capable public 
servant. Since 1941 when the State govern- 
ment was reorganized Mr. Pyburr has been 
director of the State public works depart- 
ment which has put life into the State’s 
drainage and flood-protection projects. 

With the help and encouragement of the 
State works department, about 20 parishes 
have set up detailed drainage and reclama- 
tion plans designed to fit into the over-all 
State drainage program for placing millions 
of acres of wasteland in cultivation or in 
pasturage. This program, involving many 
millions of dollars in State and Federal funds, 
is only one of the undertakings that will be 
deprived of the Pyburn guidance. 

But what the State loses the Mississippi 
Valley flood district will gain. Then, after 
all, Louisiana is very much within the Mis- 
sissippi flood area, and the State’s flood and 
reclamation plans dovetail in some respects 
with the flocd-protection efforts of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission. So while the new 
position takes Mr. Pyburn from the State, it 
does not entirely remove him from contact 
with the State’s special problems. 


[From the New Orleans States of January 
27, 1948] 


MR. PYBURN NAMED 


Louisiana deserves congratulations on the 
nomination by President Truman of DeWitt 
L. Pyburn, director of the department of pub- 
lic works, for membership on the Mississippi 
River Commission. So does Mr. Pyburn de- 
serve to be congratulated. 

Louisiana has not been represented on the 
Commission as regularly or as fully as cir- 
cumstances warrant. Yet no State in the 
Union has a greater interest in the Father of 
Waters, nor is so profoundly affected by its 
control, management, and utilization. The 
plain fact is that Louisiana should peren- 
nially be represented by a membership on 
the Commission instead of an occasional 
term. 

Mr. Pyburn has excellent qualifications for 
the post. His confirmation by the Senate 
would reflect credit all around. 
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[From the New Orleans Item of February 2, 
1948] 


THE PYBURN APPOINTMENT 


Nomination of DeWitt Pyburn by Presi- 
dent Truman for membership on the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission will meet almost 
unanimous approval in Louisiana, from the 
hills to the Delta. It has been many years 
since this State has been represented on the 
Commission by one of its citizens, despite 
the fact that geographically it holds the key 
to much of the lower valley’s flood-control 
problem. 

Apart from all such considerations, Mr. 
Pyburn’s training and experience exception- 
ally qualify him to contribute services of the 
utmost value in meeting the responsibilities 
of the Commission’s varied tasks. He is a 
civil engineer of recognized standing in his 
profession. For nearly 8 years he has been 
Louisiana’s director of public works, In this 
capacity he worked out a comprehensive 
drainage program for the State to replace 
the odds-and-ends grab bag of individual 
drainage projects which complicated rather 
than clarified the general drainage situation. 

Although confronted by many important 
tasks, the Senate should avoid needless delay 
in considering—and confirming—DeWitt Py- 
burn’s nomination. The coming spring thaws 
may bring on one of the most serious tests 
our new flood-control works have ever had to 
withstand. In the face of such a possibility, 
the River Commission should be a complete 
and functioning body, with all the experience 
and talent that can be put at its disposal. 


[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
January 31, 1948] 


GOOD APPOINTMENT 


The economy of the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley being primarily dependent on the quality 
of its flood-control operations, composition 
of the Mississippi River Commission is a 
matter of extreme importance to the people 
of this area. The Commission is the super- 
visory flood-control agency of the War De- 
partment. 

This considered, it is gratifying that Presi- 
dent Truman did not go outside the lower 
valley area in appointing a member to fill 
the vacancy created by the death of the late 
Harry N. Pharr. His selection of DeWitt L. 
Pyburn, of Louisiana, ought to be eminently 
satisfying to all flood-control interests. 
While the names of a number of excellent 
men had been proposed, the President ex- 
pressed conviction that Mr. Pyburn was best 
qualified. He has had vast experience in 
flood-control operations, is a thoroughly ca- 
pable professional engineer, and, most for- 
tunately, is possessed of an all-valley view- 
point. His record is an assurance that he 
will work for the good of the entire valley, 
and, therefore, he should be a most valuable 
addition to an agency which means so much 
to all of us. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


(Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported an original bill (S. 2242) 
to authorize for a limited period of time the 
admission into the United States of certain 
European displaced persons for permanent 
residence, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to be placed on the calendar, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 2243. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to accord to the Crow Indians 
of Montana, certain measures of home rule 
and rights of self-determination; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ECTON (for himself and Mr. 
MURRAY) : 

§. 2244. A bill authorizing the Secretary 

of the Interior to pay salaries and expenses 
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of the Crow tribal delegates when engaged 
in Crow tribal business at the seat of Gov- 
ernment and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McGRATH: 

8. 2245. A bill to provide for the naturali- 
zation of all persons lawfully admitted into 
the United States for permanent residence 
prior to January 1, 1925; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCK (by request) : 

S. 2246. A bill to increase the salary of the 
poundmaster of the District of Columbia to 
$5,000 a year; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


REDUCTION OF INCOME-TAX PAYMENTS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 4790) to reduce individ- 
ual income-tax payments, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KNOWLAND submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 2202) to promote the general 
welfare, national interest, and foreign 
policy of the United States through 
necessary economic and financial assist- 
ance to foreign countries which under- 
take to cooperate with each other in the 
establishment and maintenance of eco- 
nomic conditions essential to a peaceful 
and prosperous world, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. YOUNG (for himself and Mr. 
BUSHFIELD) submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 2202), supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated: 


H.R.1275. An act to authorize the pay- 
ment of certain claims for medical treatment 
of persons in the naval service; to repeal sec- 
tion 1686 of the Revised Statutes; and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 4272. An act to provide for the pro- 
curement and supply of Government head- 
stones or markers for unmarked graves of 
members of the armed forces dying in the 
service or after honorable discharge there- 
from, and other persons, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H, R. 4721. An act to remove the statutory 
limit of appropriation expenditures for re- 
pairs or changes to a vessel of the Navy; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 3628. An act to revise the method of 
issuing patents for public lands; 

H. R. 4167. An act to authorize the States 
of Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Washington to lease their State lands 
for the production of oil, gas, and other hy- 
drocarbons for such terms of years and on 
such conditions as may be from time to time 
provided by the legislative assembly of the 
respective States; 

H. R. 4837. An act to provide an engineer- 
ing study of the mine-water problem of the 
Pennsylvania anthracite mining area for the 
purpose of obtaining information and pre- 
senting a solution relating to the health, 
safety, and economic conditions of the area, 
State, and Nation as affected by the en- 
croachment of water that progressively floods 
the mines, threatens to destroy the anthra- 
cite reserves of the Nation, contributes to a 
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waste of a valuable natural resource, and 
seriously affects the whole economy of the 
anthracite mining area; and 

H.R. 5049. An act to reopen the revested 
Oregon and California Railroad and recon- 
veyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands to 
exploration, location, entry, and disposition 
under the general mining laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 4112. An act to provide for the ac- 
ceptance and use of funds for support of the 
national weather service supplementing the 
funds appropriated for the operation of the 
Weather Bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 4304. An act providing for the exten- 
sion of the time limitations under which 
patents were issued in the case of persons 
who served in the military or naval forces of 
the United States during World War II; 

H. R. 4931. An act to amend title 17 of the 
United States Code entitled “Copyrights”; 
and 

H.R.5193. An act to amend the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4478. An act to provide basic au- 
thority for certain administrative expendi- 
tures for the Veterans’ Administration, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 4943, An act to extend the authority 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
establish and continue offices in the territory 
of the Republic of the Philippines; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 5315. An act to ratify the adminis- 
trative promotions of employees on military 
furlougl. from the field postal service, in cer- 
tain cases, and for related purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 304. Joint resolution to authorize 
the issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Joel Chandler Harris, 
author of the Uncle Remus stories; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


AIR POWER—ADDRESS BY SENATOR HILL 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject of air power, delivered by him 
at the opening of the Air Forces University, 
Maxwell Field, Ala., on September 22, 1947, 
which appears in the Appendix. ] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHNSTON OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA BEFORE SOUTH 
CAROLINA REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
UNITED JEWISH APPEAL 


[Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina asked 
and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorgp an address delivered by him before 
the South Carolina Regional Conference of 
the United Jewish Appeal, at Columbia, S. C., 
on February 29, 1948, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


THE WALLACE CAMPAIGN—ARTICLE BY 
JIM CHANEY 


[Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an article entitled 
“Plans for Wallace Drive Outlined at Chapel 
Hill,” by Jim Chaney, from the Raleigh News 
and Observer, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.} 


KINGSTON, ONCE CAPITAL OF TENNES- 
SEE—ARTICLE BY E. E. PATTON 


[Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp an article en- 
titled “ ‘Promise’ to Indians Made Kingston 
Capital of Tennessee for 2 Hours,” by E. E. 
Patton, published in the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Journal of February 29, 1948, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


DEVIOUS WAYS OF COMMUNISM—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE NASHVILLE BANNER 
[Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 


to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Communism, A Sneak Enemy Be- 
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trays Its Hand,” published in the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner of February 28, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


TRAGIC LESSON OF THE CZECHS— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE CHATTANOOGA 
NEWS-FREE PRESS 


[Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Tragic Lesson of the Czechs,” pub- 
lished in the Chaitanooga News-Free Press, 
of February 25, 1948, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


A SALUTARY REFORM—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


[Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “A Salutary Reform,” dealing with the 
subject of congressional investigations, pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 1, 1948, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


THE ANTILYNCHING BILL—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to take a few moments of 
the time of the Senate to read into the 
record an editorial entitled “Antilynch- 
ing Bill,” which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post this morning. It reads: 

ANTILYNCHING BILL 


Fifty years ago lynching was a grave prob- 
lem in the United States. All during the 
1890’s mob murders were about as common 
as gang slayings became in the 1930’s. In 
the single year of 1892 a total of 255 per- 
sons met death at the hands of murderers 
conspiring among themselves to take the 
law into their own hands. One hundred of 
the victims were white men. Lynching 
has been by no means confined to the col- 
ored race. Indeed, it was the customary 
method of inflicting punishment on horse 
thieves and cattle rustlers in the early days 
of the West. Since the 1920’s, however, the 
number of white men lynched has been 
negligible, and last year the Tuskegee In- 
stitute recorded only one lynching of a 
Negro. 

It is a scrry anachronism that just as the 
Southern States have almost completed the 
job of wiping out this disgusting crime Con- 
gress should be considering a bill to make 
the prevention of lynching a Federal respon- 
sibility. Half a century ago the use of Fed- 
eral power against lynchers might have been 
justified by the tragic failure of the States 
to protect their citizens. Now most of the 
States have completely mastered the prob- 
lem without any help from Washington, and 
we doubt that the Case antilynching biil 
would add in any way to the safety of citi- 
zens. 

This measure, which is about to be pushed 
through the House of Representatives would 
transfer to the Federal courts the prosecu- 
tion of lynchers and of local officials failing 
to protect prisoners or to move against mobs 
after a lynching has occurred. But trials 
would still be held before local juries, and 
it is probable that resentment against Fed- 
eral intervention would complicate instead 
of easing the problem of securing convictions 
of accused mobsters. To be sure, there is 
another provision in the Cease bill making 
every county, town, and other governmental 
subdivision responsible for any lynching in 
its jurisdiction. But this resort to the despi- 
cable doctrine of mass guilt because of the 
area in which one happens to live is so re- 
pugnant to democratic principles as to make 
the bill unpalatable to thousands who are 
devoted to civil rights in the North as well 
as the South. 

We cannot help thinking that this vote- 
catching venture has no place in the present 
session of Congress. Its effect is to arcuse 
animosities at a time when there is urgent 
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need for national unity. The lynching men- 
ace has already been put down, and we trust 
that the last vestige of it will soon disappear. 
Our problem today is the rise of a tyranny 
that seeks to destroy all civil rights, whether 
protected by State or Federal law. In the 
face of that menace we need to be mobilizing 
our strength—not to be opening old sores or 
frittering away energies on problems that 
have already been solved. 


Mr.STEWART. Mr. President, it had 
been my purpose to place in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp the editorial from the 
Washington Post dealing with the anti- 
lynching bill, which has just been read by 
the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
OverTON]. I wish to add to the reading 
of the editorial by the Senator from Loui- 
siana that it is one of the most timely 
and thoroughly sensible editorials deal- 
ing with the subject in question I have 
ever seen. I believe it expresses the feel- 
ing of most of the people of the country, 
which is that when the subject of anti- 
lynching is brought up we are in reality 
dealing with a subject which is now utter- 
ly unnecessary to be dealt with, because 
the people of the South are solving among 
themselves the racial question in a fine 
and high-class manner. 

The men and women of both races in 
the Southern States are reaching an un- 
derstanding which is being improved day 
by day. There is no need for any anti- 
lynching bill or any of the other so-called 
civil-rights legislation at this or any oth- 
er session of Congress. 

I commend the Senator from Louisiana 
for placing the editorial in the Recorp, 
and say that it is thought-provoking, and 
I hope every Member of the Congress will 
read it. 


BOUNDARY OF UINTAH AND OURAY 
INDIAN RESERVATION IN UTAH 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair) laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 1698) to define the 
exterior boundary of the Uintah and 
Ouray Indian Reservation in the State of 
Utah, and for other purposes, which 
were, on page 13, to strike out lines 5 to 8, 
inclusive, and insert: 

The foregoing reservation shall not extend 
to or include deposits of uranium, thorium, 
and other materials reserved to the United 
States by section 5 (b) 7 of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 755, 762), and shall 
include surface rights only in lands with- 
drawn by Executive Ortier No. 5327, dated 
April 15, 1930, as interpreted by Circular No. 
1220, dated June 9, 1930 (53 I. D. 127), and 
more particularly described in a letter dated 
April 22, 1931, addressed to the register, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. 


On page 15, line 13, after “value”, to 
insert a comma and “as determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior,”; on page 
15, strike out lines 22 to 25, inclusive, and 
on page 16 strike out lines 1 to 3, inclu- 
sive, and insert: 

Any funds now or hereafter on deposit 
in the United States Treasury to the credit 
of the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and 
Ouray Reservation, Utah, are hereby made 
available, and with the consent of the Uintah 
and Ouray Tribal Business Committee, may 
be expended for the purchase of privately 
owned and State-owned lands, including 
the improvements thereon, and improve- 
ments heretofore placed on public lands, to- 
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gether with water rights and. water holes, 
within said boundary. The title to lands 
purchased under this authorization may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, be taken for the surface only. Title 
to any lands and rights acquired hereunder 
shall be taken in the name of the United 
States in trust for the Ute Indian Tribe of 
the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, Utah, and 
such lands or rights shall be exempt from 
State or local taxation. 

Sec. 4. In any suit now pending or here- 
after brought against the United States by 
the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and 
Ouray Reservation, or by any one or more 
of the separate bands comprising said Ute 
Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Res- 
ervation, in the Court of Claims, the Indian 
Claims Commission or before any other tri- 
bunal, the United States may claim, as an 
offset against any judgment recovered there- 
in, the fair market value as of the date of this 
act of any interest in public lands conveyed 
by section 1 hereof, and any improvements 
thereon, and the fair market value as of the 
date of the transfer of title of the lands and 
improvements which may be relinquished by 
the State of Utah to the United States under 
section 3 of this act. The validity and 
amount of any such claim shall be deter- 
mined by the court, commission, or tribunal 
in conformity with the provisions of section 
2 of the act of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 
1049, 1050). 


Mr. WATKINS. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendments of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PRESERVATION OF FRIGATE “CONSTEL- 
LATION”—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I submit a conference report on Senate 
bill 1786, providing for the preservation 
of the frigate Constellation, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
conference report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the conference 
report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1796) to provide for the preservation of the 
frigate Constellation and to authorize the 
disposition of certain replaced parts of such 
vessel as souvenirs, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by the 
House amendment insert the following: 
“That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
authorized to repair, equip, and restore the 
frigate Constellation, as far as may be prac- 
ticable, to her original condition, but not for 
active service, and to accept and use any 
donations or contributions which may be 
offered for the aforesaid purpose. Except 
so far as is necessary to incur expense to 
carry out the provisions of section 2 of this 
Act, no action shall be taken to repair, equip, 
or restore such frigate until the Department 
of the Navy shall have received by donation 
or contribution, or by sales made pursuant to 
section 2 of this Act, a sum not less than 75 
per centum of the estimated cost of said 
restoration as certified by the Secretary of 
the Navy. The Secretary's certification will 
include the cost of all repairs and equipment, 
and will exclude the pay and allowances of 
naval officers and enlisted men engaged in 
the restoration. 
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“Sec. 2, The Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
further authorized to give or to sell, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, such 
parts or pieces, including rigging, of the 
frigate Constellation, as are suitable for use 
as relics, souvenirs, or mementos, and which 
cannot profitably or advantageously be used 
in restoring this vessel to original condition, 
to clubs, associations, or individuals making 
donations or contributions for the restora- 
tion of the frigate Constellation. The cost of 
converting the aforesaid material into relics, 
souvenirs, or mementos shall be charged 
against, and the proceeds of such sales shall 
be added to, the fund created by authority of 
this Act.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
RayYMonp E. BaLpwIn, 
Harry Fioop Byrp, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
Water G. ANDREWS, 
W. STERLING COLE, 
Car. VINSON, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the report 
Was considered and agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the present occupant of the 
chair what is the business befcre the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). The business before the 
Senate is the consideration of Senate bill 
2202, the European recovery measure, 
which is now open to amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, before 
suggesting the absence of a quorum, I 
should like to state for the information 
of the Senate that it is the intention, 
after a roll call shall have been had to 
establish the presence of a quorum, to 
ask that, as in executive session, the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar. 

I now suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Bushfield 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Pulbright 
George 


Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Hoey 
Holland 


O’Conor 
O'Daniel 
O'Mahoney 
Overton 
Pepper 
Reed 


Revercomb 
Ives Robertson, Va. 
Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo. 
Johnston, S.C. Russeli 

Kem Saltonstall 
Kilgore Smith 
Knowland Sparkman 
Langer Stennis 
Lodge Stewart 
Lucas Taft 
McCarran Taylor 
McCarthy Thomas, Utah 
McClellan Thye 
McFarland Tobey 
McGrath Umstead 
McKellar Vandenberg 
McMahon Watkins 
Malone Wherry 
Martin Wiley 
Millikin Williams 
Morse Wilson 

Green Murray Young 
Gurney Myers 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapeHart] is 


absent by leave of the Senate on official 
committee business. 
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The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BaLtpwin] is necessarily absent in the 
State. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Jen- 
NER] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] is 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] and the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. THomAs] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr, 
MAyYBANK] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from New York (Mr. Wac- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
six Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


CONSIDERATION OF NOMINATIONS ON 
THE EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The clerk will pro- 
ceed to state the nominations on the ex- 
ecutive calendar. 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John Thad Scott, Jr., to be a 
member of the National Mediation Board, 
which nomination had been previously 
passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection; the nomination is confirmed. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harvey Jones Gunderson to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which nomination had been previously 
passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Henry T. Bodman to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, which 
nomination had been previously passed 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Henry A. Mulligan to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, which 
nomination had been previously passed 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John D. Goodloe to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, which 
nomination had been previously passed 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harley Hise to be a member of 
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the Board of Directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, which 
nomination had been previously passed 


over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT 
LAND AGENCY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Richard R. Atkinson to be a mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia Redevel- 
opment Land Agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harold M. Stephens to be Chief 
Justice of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

‘The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James M. Proctor to be an asso- 
ciate justice of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Leslie E. Given to be United States 
attorney for the southern district of 
West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

That completes the Executive Calen- 
dar. 

Mr. WHERRY. 


I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified of all nominations confirmed 
this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the 
general welfare, national interest, and 
foreign policy of the United States 
through necessary economic and finan- 
cial assistance to foreign countries which 
undertake to cooperate with each other 
in the establishment and maintenance 
of economic conditions essential to a 
peaceful and prosperous world. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment to Senate bill 
2202, the so-called European recovery 
bill. I propose to address the Senate at a 
later time on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be printed and lie on 
the table. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like briefly 
to invite the attention of the Senate to 
the amendment, so that it may be con- 
sidered by Senators before it is acted 
upon, 

The amendment provides for the un- 
dertaking by the participating countries, 
in their agreements to join the plan, that 
they shall agree that there shall not be 
exported from their countries anything 
that we prohibit by law from being ex- 
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ported from this country, either by 
agreement of the Secretary of State, the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the Secretary of National 
Defense or, (2) which is prohibited by 
any law of the United States. 

Back in the 1930’s we shipped scrap 
and oil to the Japanese, and at Pearl 
Harbor we got them oack with dividends. 
Those shipments could have been de- 
fended, I suppose, as being somewhat 
in the nature of sensible appeasement, 
because thereby we did buy time. 
However, we must see to it, it seems to 
me, that there shall not be shipped out 
of the countries we are proposing to help 
anything that can be used to bring 
about our own destruction. In other 
words, we should not be required to 
finance what might be used to destroy 
us. 

As I have said, Mr. President, I shall 
develop the theme at greater length in a 
few days, but I wanted the Senate to be 
aware of the amendment and to be con- 
sidering it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McMAHON. I ypield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the amendment 
provide for the cefinition of the materials 
to which the Senator from Connecticut 
has referred? 

Mr. McMAHON. In the Atomic 
Energy Act, sometimes called by the 
name of its author, the senior Senator 
from Connecticut, there is a provision 
permitting the Commission to bar the ex- 
port of articles that could be useful in the 
making of plants for the production of 
fissionable materials. Of course, if we 
are going to bar our own manufacturers 
from exporting to other countries certain 
things which could be useful in bringing 
about the production of atomic bombs— 
which of course we had to do—it goes 
without saying that we should not 
finance the manufacture and export of 
those articles from other countries to still 
other countries that might use them to 
destroy us. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that on the side of the proponents of the 
measure no Member of the Senate is 
ready to proceed with a further discus- 
sion of this proposed legislation today. 

Mr: VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the proponents of the measure are ready 
and anxious to proceed. I hardly feel 
under any sort of compulsion to provide 
an intervening program which would 
postpone a vote. I would be most happy 
to have any Senator who desires to dis- 
cuss the matter take the floor. 

It occurs to me that since we do have a 
meeting of minds, I think I am sure the 
Senator from Nebraska agrees with me 
that we should expedite the considera- 
tion of this measure to the last pos- 
sible degree. I know the Senator agrees 
as to that. 

* Therefore, it seems to me that expedi- 
tion recommends the submission of 
amendments immediately, so that we 
may proceed to work on them, because 
it is through the medium of amendments 
that we can develop whatever contro- 
versy remains in respect to the text of the 
bill, barring that basic controversy which 
is prepared to deny the bill in toto. 
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I beg of Senators that, whatever their 
ultimate attitude may be, they present 
amendments promptly, having that sit- 
uation in mind. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
suggest to the distinguished Senator that, 
so far, the prospects for the further con- 
sideration of this measure indicate that 
we should proceed, I suppose, to hear 
from Senators who wish to ask questions 
relative to any phase of the bill. The 
only amendments which have been sub- 
mitted so far are those which have been 
presented by the able Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the able 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Manon]. I understand that others are 
to be submitted, but not until tomorrow 
or following tomorrow. I am not sure, 
but I believe some will be ready then. 

However, I have announced that I 
agree with the Senator from Michigan 
in toto relative to having the Senate meet 
every day for the consideration of this 
proposed legislation and proceed each 
day as late as the Senate feels it should 
proceed. 

I should like to say to the distinguished 
Senator that I have contacted several 
Members who I thought would be inter- 
ested in speaking on the bill, but appar- 
ently none is ready to make a speech 
this afternoon. Of course, that situation 
may change before the afternoon is over. 

So, Mr. President, if the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan does not mind 
having me do so, I shall be glad to ask 
a few questions at this time. I have an 
open mind, as usual, on these important 
matters; and so I should like to inouire 
into some phases of them, if the Senator 
from Michigan will be kind enough to 
answer the questions I propose to ask, in 
the hope of thus making good use of this 
time, which I think is vital, by elucidat- 
ing any problems which may be connect- 
ed with the bill and seeing whether we 
can proceed during the remainder of the 
afternoon and on into tomorrow in the 
hope that an early disposition of the pro- 
posed legislation may be had. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to respond, in any degree 
I can, to any questions the Senator has 
in mind. It will seem more like home if 
the Senator will begin. 

Mr. WHERRY. First, I should like to 
pay my profound respects to the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan for the 
very able presentation of this subject he 
made yesterday. Personally, I feel that 
although time is of the essence in con- 
nection with the consideration of this 
momentous piece of legislation, yet also 
time should be given to those who may 
feel that amendments should be offered, 
or even for studying such a comprehen- 
sive plan as this, so that no mistake will 
be made, if possible, in the future. I 
think the Senator from Michigan will 
agree with me that in the past, mistakes 
have been made in respect to our for- 
eign policy; and certainly we do not want 
mistakes to be made in the future. 

With that in mind, I should like to 
ask this question of the Senator: Why 
is it that there has to be a 4-year pro- 
gram? Why could not the Senate of 
the United States reduce the time from 
4 years to 1 year? I understand there 
is much force to the argument, presented 
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yesterday by the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan, that certainly if we are 
to go into this subject, it should be gone 
into with a program that has continuity, 
and that we shall have not only the 
Administrator but the watchdog com- 
mittee at all times to check on the prog- 
ress being made in connection with the 
program. Yet I submit to the Senator 
that a continuous program for 4 years 
certainly is in direct contradition to the 
traditions of this country as to enter- 
ing into alliances with foreign coun- 
tries. 

Let me humbly submit this question 
to the Senator: Why could not the Sen- 
ate of the United States approve this 
program, in whatever amount the Senate 
might decide, on a yearly basis, in view 
of the fact that it is not the province 
of one Congress to bind succeeding Con- 
gresses? In asking this question, I have 
the definite feeling that if the program 
is successful in its first year, there will 
be no hesitancy at all on the part of 
Congress in appropriating for a second 
year. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
there is very little I can add to what I 
said yesterday upon that basic question. 
If we are to deal with this problem solely 
on the basis of 1 year, I consider in ad- 
vance that our efforts will be a total 
failure, because if at the end of a year 
the program does not justify the con- 
tinuation contemplated, then it has 
failed in its infancy, and does not de- 
Serve to grow up. , 

Under the terms of the bill, every Con- 
gress—even broader, every session of 
every Congress—is a free agent to pass 
its own judgment on the question of 
whether or not foreign cooperation is 
justifying the basis upon which the en- 
terprise was launched. If we are to say 
in advance that we are not interested be- 
yond 1 year, then it seems to me we shall 
have said in advance thai we are again 
dealing with a relief bill and not with a 
reconstruction program. I do not believe 
that any Senator, including the Senator 
from Nebraska, wants to deal any longer 
with European problems on a year-to- 
year stopgap-relief basis; I certainly do 
not. 

The Senator is on completely sound 
ground when he says that one Congress 
cannot bind another. The report of the 
Foreign Relations Committee has spe- 
cifically taken that situation into account, 
and has met it fairly and squarely. It 
has shortened the period of the first 
authorization of an appropriation in 
order to bring the whole subject into the 
earliest possible congressional review, to 
wit, next January. Next January the 
Congress will be as free as the air to 
do what it pleases in respect to what 
has happened during the intervening 
months, and in respect to what may 
happen in the days that lie beyond that 
point. The Congress will be an abso- 
lutely free agent, confronting only the 
original contemplation that if our friends 
abroad live up to the hard agreements 
they are to make with us with respect 
to their own self-help and their own 
achievements, if they have justified a 
continuation of our confidence and co- 
operation, they are entitled to receive 
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them. The only thing in the world that 
the Senator from Nebraska, if and when 
he votes for the bill, will have said to 
future Congresses is that we have taken 
up this question on the basis of 8 months 
of study, which contemplates that in 
4, years, if the commitments of our 
friends abroad are carried out, there will 
be a reasonable chance of a restored 
western European economy, including 
western Germany. All in the world he 
will have said to future Congresses is 
that on the basis of the prospectus, which 
has been studied to a degree, I venture 
to assert, beyond any studies previously 
given to any problem ever confronting 
the Congress, and on the basis of those 
studies, it is the opinion of this Con- 
gress that if the beneficiaries of the 
measure live up to the hard and fast 
agreements they will make, it is the opin- 
ion of this Congress that future Con- 
gresses should carry on, leaving to future 
Congresses complete freedom of action 
to determine whether the beneficiary 
countries have lived up to their agree- 
ments, and to what extent the plans 
should proceed, and a free determinaticn 
as to what from year to year shall be the 
subsequent progress. 

Isay to my friend from Nebraska that 
I know he wants us to say to the bene- 
ficiary countries as definitely and spe- 
cifically as we can that the continuity 
of our aid depends upon the continuity 
of their cooperation, their self-help, 
their coordination, their effectiveness in 
helping themselves to put themselves 
upon their own feet. I know my friend 
wants us to write the bilateral contracts 
with the beneficiary countries on that 
basis. If we write them on that basis— 
and the bill certainly is written on that 
basis—I respectfully submit that there 
is such a thing as reciprocity in good will 
and cooperation, and they are entitled 
to say to us, “If we live up to our agree- 
ments, if we are on our way to self- 
stabilization, we want to believe that you 
will be prepared to proceed with us to 
the ultimate goal which we both have un- 
dertaken to reach.” I submit that there 
is no obligation involved in the language 
of this bill which is not inherent in mu- 
tual fair play, and that if we are to expect 
our friends abroad to live up to the 
promises we are exacting from them, they 
have a right at least to the rather general 
prospectus which is here involved 
through the mere authorization of such 
subsequent appropriations as at each se- 
quent Congress shall be decided by each 
sequent Coneress is justified by the real- 
ities and the facts. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished Senator will permit, I 
should like to state that in the main I 
can agree that if there is to be-a program 
to rehabilitate western Europe, its con- 
tinuity probably will measure its success. 
I think that is indisputable. I can agree 
entirely with the argument presented by 
the distinguished Senator. Still, that 
does not answer my question. This Con- 
gress cannot bind a succeeding Congress. 
We all agree on that. The only way in 
the world that appropriations for this 
purpose can be stopped, at least upon any 
moral grounds, is by negative action. 
If the proposed legislation is passed, we 
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agree that we shall go into the program 
until 1952; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Upon what basis 
do we agree to ga into it until 1952? 

Mr. WHERRY. On condition that 
beneficiary countries carry out their un- 
dertakings. I agree to that, certainly. 
We have a watchdog, as I have already 
mentioned. Sometimes the watchdog 
is a good watchdog; sometimes it is not 
a good watchdog. It depends entirely, 
I think, upon the administration of the 
act. Iagree with the distinguished Sen- 
ator that the success of the program in 
the final analysis depends upon who is 
selected to administer it. Am I correct 
in that? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I tried to say 
that in words of one syllable yesterday. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, I understood 
from the Senator’s remarks that he could 
not guarantee the program under any 
consideration, that no matter how many 
conditions were imposed, if the program 
were to succeed its success depended on 
the Administrator. The Administrator 
is to be appointed by the President. Yes- 
terday, the Senator delivered the finest 
speech he has ever delivered. It was 
eloquent, and all agree that it was a 
great speech. In that speech the Sena- 
tor prayed that the President would se- 
lect an Administrator who could dis- 
charge, in a satisfactory manner, the 
responsibilities imposed upon him under 
the act. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to the Sen- 
ator from California? 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall yield, if I may 
finish with this observation. I want to 
point out to the Senator from Michigan 
that during the past 2 years, and even 
since VJ-day, the administration has ap- 
pointed in the Department of State ad- 
ministrators of legislation who, to my 
mind, have demonstrated total inability 
to administer our foreign policy. The 
distinguished Senator mentioned in sup- 
port of the program that such distin- 
guished men as Dean Acheson have testi- 
fied in its behalf, stating that in their 
opinion it was the solution to the 
European situation. The same Dean 
Acheson testified in support of the In- 
ternational bank, he testified regarding 
Bretton Woods. He testified to the Mor- 
genthau plan, and he is the man whom 
the administration selected to carry it 
out. He also signed the International 
Aviation Agreements in Chicago, which 
agreements had to be repudiated by the 
Senate. In fact, if there is one man in 
the United States whose judgment I 
should not want to follow, it is Dean 
Acheson, whom the distinguished Sena- 
tor suggests as one of the men who sup- 
ported this measure. If he should be the 
administrator of the act, some of us 
would feel that its administration would 
be similar to the administration of an- 
other plan during the past 2 years, in 
connection with which more than $20,- 
000,000,000 have been expended, and con- 
ditions are worse today than they were 
originally. The Morgenthau plan is out 


the window and Mr. Acheson is out of 
the Government, and I think that is a 
good thing. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I agreed to yield to 
the Senator from California, but I yield 
to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Dissenting com- 
pletely from the Senator's estimate of the 
services to the country rendered by Mr. 
Acheson, I fail to understand why I have 
precipitated this storm of denunciation, 
because I never mentioned Dean Ache- 
son, either directly or indirectly, in any- 
thing I said on this subject. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. In a moment. Yes- 
terday in the presentation of the great 
argument submitted by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan one of the first 
witnesses he mentioned who had been 
called to testify was Dean Acheson. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sorry, but 
the Senator is greatly mistaken. 

Mr. WHERRY. I will get the Recorp, 
and I think I can show the Senator that 
he mentioned the name of Mr. Acheson. 

Mr. VANDENEERG._ We shall look it 
up later. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is 
Acheson? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Neither one was 
a witness. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHERRY. Then the committee 
heard Mr. Harriman. I suppose he has 
had great experience. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. Acheson 
was not even a witness before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. WHERRY. I ypield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to send to the desk an amendment 
to the pending bill for the consideration 
of the Senate, and make a few remarks on 
the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire that it be printed and lie 
on the table? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It is a very short 
amendment. First, I want to call to the 
attention of the Senate and of the Sen- 
ators who are present the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD of yesterday, at page 1922, in 
which I placed a letter which I had writ- 
ten to the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Harriman, a copy of the reply from Mr. 
Foster, the Acting Secretary, and a table 
which had been supplied me at my re- 
quest, relative to the exports from the 
United States to Russia, and imports 
from Russia to this country. 

The amendment which I have offered 
reads as follows: 

On page 22, after line 20, insert a new sub- 
section as follows: 

“(d) No commodity shall be exported from 
the United States, its Territories or posses- 
sions, to any European country (including 
portions thereof located outside of Europe) 
which is not a participating country, if the 
Administrator shall have determined that 
the supply of such commodity available for 
procurement and transfer under this act is 
insufficient (or would be insufficient if such 
export were permitted) to fulfill the require- 
pene under this act of participating coun- 

ries.” 
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Mr. President, if the Members of the 
Senate will turn to page 1923 of the Rrec- 
orp they will see a considerable list of 
exports which have gone from the United 
States to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. It is broken down into cate- 
gories and also by months. I call the 
attention of the Senate to the subhead- 
ing “Machinery and vehicles.” The items 
under that subheading include gener- 
ators, accessories, and parts; welding 
sets, generating sets, powered by Diesel 
engines; batteries; transforming or con- 
verting apparatus; transmission and 
distribution apparatus; motors, starters, 
and controllers; industrial heat-treating 
furnaces and parts; radio apparatus; 
other electrical machinery and appa- 
ratus; steam locomotives; internal-com- 
bustion engines, excluding locomotives; 
accessories and parts for internal-com- 
bustion engines; construction and con- 
veying machinery; mining, well, and 
pumping machinery; power-driven 
metal-working machine tools and parts; 
metal-working machines, and parts, in- 
cluding power-driven; air compressors; 
pipe valves; other industrial machinery; 
tractors and parts; other agricultural 
machinery and implements; motor- 
truck., busses, and chassis (new); sta- 
tion, warehouse, and factory trucks; au- 
tomobile parts for replacement; other 
automobiles, parts, and accessories; air- 
craft parts and components; merchant 
vessels; freight cars over 10-ton capac- 
ity; and other machinery and vehicles. 

This is only a part of the list. Mr. 
President, I speak as one—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator will 
permit me to complete my thought, I 
speak as one who desires to commend the 
work of the..Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. I think the members of that 
committee have made a great improve- 
ment over the originally suggested legis- 
lation. I think they are to be congratu- 
lated upon bringing a unanimous report 
to the Senate. I intend to support the 
$5,300,000,000 proposal, together with 
substantially everything in the bill as re- 
ported. My only criticism is that we 
have not gone far enough. To me it does 
not make sense, at a time when we are 
attempting to keep western Europe from 
going behind the iron curtain, that this 
Government should permit to be exported 
to the one nation which is a threat to 
the peace of the world, material which I 
believe adds to its war potential and the 
exportation of which is detrimental to 
our own best interest. 

It is true, Mr. President, that the De- 
partment of Commerce, as of March 1, 
put into effect certain regulations which 
apply to exports; but a regulation which 
has been established by the executive de- 
partment could be rescinded by the ex- 
ecutive department. At atime when the 
Congress of the United States is being 
called upon in the interests of the peace 
of the world and the national security of 
the Nation to make a substantial contri- 
bution to the rehabilitation of the war- 
torn world we have a right to expect 
that we will channel the basic essential 
equipment into those European nations 
which are participating in the program. 
None of it should go into the nations 
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which are attempting to obstruct the 
program. 

I think that the Congress ought frank- 
ly to look at the picture. There is noth- 
ing in my amendment which would pre- 
vent in the future any other nation in 
Europe which might become a partici- 
pating and cooperating country from 
getting equipment. We certainly have a 
right to say that any who are not partici- 
pating or cooperating shall make no fur- 
ther drain upon the resources of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Mr. President, if this were the only in- 
consistency we had followed in the past, 
perhaps I should not be so alarmed as I 
am today. But I was in Europe last 
summer. I happened to get behind the 
iron curtain, into Poland, and into 
Czechoslovakia, at the time Czechoslo- 
vakia was relatively free. Shortly be- 
fore that time Mr. Petkov, the leader of 
the opposition in Bulgaria, had been ex- 
ecuted. We had sent a half dozen notes 
in protest of the execution of that demo- 
cratic leader in Bulgaria. Yet what did 
our Government do? Within 10 days of 
the day that a rope had been put around 
Mr. Petkov’s neck and he had been 
dropped from the gallows, this Govern- 
ment gave full recognition to the Gov- 
ernment of Bulgaria. That is not a con- 
sistent policy, so far as I am concerned. 

I was also in Germany. Although the 
Russian Government had time after time 
violated the Potsdam agreement, we con- 
tinued to ship from the western zones 
of Germany into the eastern zones of 
Germany industrial equipment which 
would add to the war potential of Russia. 

When we take those two things into 
consideration, plus the continual export 
from this country to Russia during the 
whole year of 1947, it does not make sense 
to me. 

I believe this amendment is a construc- 
tive amendment, and I hope it is an 
amendment which the able chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
after due consideration and deliberation, 
may be willing to accept. 

In conclusion, I wish to repeat, Mr. 
President, what I have already stated, 
that I do not feel that we have gone far 
enough. I am willing to vote for the so- 
called Marshall plan, the European re- 
covery plan, but I do not think we can 
rest on that alone. I believe the time 
has come when we must put the defenses 
of this country in first-class condition. 
That means having an air force in beitig, 
and not on blueprints. 

Perhaps most of our people do not un- 
derstand that in World War II there were 
no combat airplanes used in combat that 
had their original inception after Pearl 
Harbor. A long period of time elapses 
between the design stage and when the 
planes may be used wherever and when- 
ever their use may be necessary. 

I feel the same way about universal 
military training. I believe that this is 
also a necessary step in the national de- 
fense of the Nation. I personally believe 
that the Congress of the United States 
will be remiss in its duty if, in addition 
to the passage of the so-called European 
recovery program, we do not take im- 
mediate steps to put our own national 
defense house in order. 
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In the early days, when the pioneers 
went out from the east coast to the West, 
they went through a great many vicissi- 
tudes, but they had a pretty good phi- 
losophy. It was that they would con- 


. tinue to hope and to pray for peace, but 


they would keep their powder dry. I 
think we should do the same. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MEETING OF COM- 
MITTEE ON FINANCE DURING SENATE 
SESSIONS 


Mr. MILLIKIN. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I inquire who has the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California did have the floor, 
but no longer has it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate Committee on 
Finance be permitted, when it deems it 
necessary, to hold hearings in the after- 
noon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. President, I am not going 
to object at the moment, but I do not 
think the Senator should ask for permis- 
sion to hold hearings in the afternoon 
over a period of days. I realize the im- 
portance of the hearings on the tax bill. 
I am a member of the Committee on 
Finance, and also a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as are the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEorRGE]. Naturally, if we are to obtain 
information in regard to the tax bill, we 
would hope to be able to attend the hear- 
ings. Otherwise we would lose out alto- 
gether, insofar as testimony heard in the 
afternoon was concerned. We know 
how difficult it is to take up the slack by 
reading testimony after it has been heard 
and printed. 

I wish to make a comment which I 
hope will not be offensive to any Sen- 
ator. I think the attendance in the 
Senate of the United States during this 
session has been the most meager I have 
observed since I have been a Member of 
the Senate. No matter how important 
the legislative proposal may be that is 
pending in the Senate, unless on a great 
day like yesterday, when the senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
delivered his masterly address on the 
European recovery program, we may look 
around in the Senate and find only a 
handful of Senators present. Day by 
day, in the last month or so, we have 
been giving consent that committees may 
hold hearings or sit during the session 
of the Senate. I realize the difficulty 
of holding hearings only in the morn- 
ing, especially if there are many wit- 
nesses. But it seems to me that the 
place for Senators to be, when the Sen- 
ate is in session, is on the floor of the 
Senate, not only that they may be here 
for the consideration of whatever is be- 
fore the Senate, but in order that those 
who come here as our guests may not be 
completely disillusioned with. respect to 
the procedure of the Senate of the United 
States, and the attendance of Senators 
on their duties. 

It has so happened that two or three 
times important bills or resolutions have 
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passed through the Senate when there 
were not more than half a dozen Sena- 
tors on the floor, and it seems to me we 
should try to concentrate our efforts on 
the floor of the Senate when the Senate 
is in session. 

Mr, President, this was one of the con- 
siderations we had in mind when we 
passed the Reorganization Act, and pro- 
vided for the reduction of the number 
of committees, and the number of com- 
mittees to which any Senator might be- 
long. It was in order that Senators 
might give concentrated attention to the 
business on the floor of the Senate. 

There has not been at this session, and 
will not be, a more important bill before 
the Senate than that now under con- 
sideration, involving a world situation 
and our involvement in that situation. 
It seems to me Senators should try to 
be present in the Senate not only when 
the bill itself is under consideration but 
when amendments are being considered, 
so that there may be a fair representa- 
tion of the Senate on the floor when im- 
portant legislation of this nature is being 
discussed. 

Mr. President, these remarks may or 
may not be worth anything, but it has 
been a matter of common talk and com- 
mon conversation on the floor of the 
Senate during this entire session, “What 
is the matter with the Senate? Where 
are Senators? Why can we not get them 
to attend the sessions of the Senate?” 
It has been a matter of great embarrass- 
ment on both sides, to those who are 
responsible for legislation, to look around 
and see only one or two present in the 
Senate. 

I do not intend to object to the pend- 
ing request. I hope the Senator, how- 
ever, will limit his request to the present 
day, and not make it cover the entire 
field of the hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, it 
would be somewhat impractical to agree 
to such a limitation, because we have to 
schedule witnesses who come from out 
of town. I should like to say, for the 
Senator’s information, that we plan to 
hear but one witness this afternoon. If 
we can progress even slightly tomorrow 
morning, we should not have an after- 
noon session. We will not have an after- 
noon session on Thursday. We will do 
the very best we can, for all the reasons 
which the Senator has so ably presented, . 
not to have afternoon sessions, or, if we 
must have them, to limit them as closely 
as possible. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, still 
under my reservation, I wish to add that 
I appreciate what the Senator has said, 
and I am not going to object to his re- 
quest, but I serve notice, in my individ- 
ual capacity, that hereafter in the Sen- 
ate, if similar requests on the part of 
other committees tend to break down the 
attendance of the Senate when we are 
considering important legislative pro- 
posals, I shall exercise my right to object. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I concur in the 
comments of the Senator from Kentucky 
about the desirability of some of us who 
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are members of both committees having 
an opportunity to attend the hearings 
before the Committee on Finance. The 
bill which is now the unfinished business 
is the most important measure we have 
had before us at this session. Three or 
four members of the Senate Committee 
on Finance on this side of the aisle are 
also members of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. I feel practically com- 
pelled to remain in the Senate Chamber 
during all the debate on the bill and on 


amendments; it is my duty to the com- - 


mittee and to the Senate. I hope the 
Senator from Colorado will be lenient in 
asking for sessions of the committee in 
the afternoon. I am perfectly willing to 
attend hearings in the morning, and will 
not let anything interfere with my at- 
tendance, but I trust the Senator will 
be more or less charitable in arranging 
for hearings. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I reassure the Sena- 
tor that we will use the privilege. as 
sparingly as possible. I thoroughly ap- 
preciate the importance of the members 
of the Senate Committee on Finance who 
are also members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations being on the 
floor of the Senate. I may say that in 
accommodation to the importance of the 


pending bill we have done practically no. 


business in the Senate Committee on 
Finance for a month in a spirit of con- 
structive cooperation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado? The Chair hears none, 
and the order is entered. 

Mr. WHERRY obtained the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ; 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I merely wish to 
add one comment. I was very anxious 
to hear the opening address of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, but the Committee 
on the Judiciary was in session, and the 
committee could not be dismissed until 
a considerable time after the Senator 
from Michigan started. That is a very 
common occurrence. ‘I wanted to be in 
both places, I may say to the Senator 
from Kentucky, and I tried to make a 
point of order, but I could not make a 
point of order because the chairman said 
he had permission to sit during the ses- 
sion of the Senate. That goes on day 
after day. But what can we do about it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I merely want to say 
that I am not criticizing Senators for 
making a choice between attending a ses- 
sion of a committee or the session of the 
Senate. I am saying that the practice 
of giving consent that Senate commit- 
tees may hold hearings or have meet- 
ings while the Senate itself is in session 
has had a very bad effect on senatorial 
attendance upon the sessions of the Sen- 
ate itself. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but every time the subject has been 
discussed some Senator has announced 
that at some future time he is going to 
object to committee meetings being held 
while the Senate is in session, yet so far 
no Senator has actually objected to re- 
quests that committees may hold meet- 
ings while the Senate is in session. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Arkansas has the same right of objec- 
tion that I have. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iam not the leader 
of the minority, however. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

8.535. An act for the relief of Adelbert E. 
Tuller; 

8S. 641. An act for the relief of Mrs. Roberta 
Flake Clayton; 

S. 922. An act for the relief of Ruth Gross- 
man; 

S. 939. An act for the relief of Charles How- 
ard Richards; 

S.970. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold T. Prosser; 

8.1031. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Zamora; Mrs. Antonio Zamora; Antonio 
Zamora, Jr.; Mrs. Juan Chavez; John Chavez, 
Jr.; Roland Chavez; Selso Trujillo; Dr. M. G. 
Wright; and the heirs of Keith Lane; 

8. 1267. An act for the relief of Eleonore M. 
Hannon; 

S. 1716. An act for the relief of Mrs. Iola 
Veach; and 

S. 1721. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the West- 
ern District of Washington to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon any claim 
arising out of injuries sustained by G. R. 
Below, late of Seattle, Wash. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and for- 
eign policy of the United States through 
necessary economic and financial assist- 
ance to foreign countries which under- 
take to cooperate with each other in the 
establishment and maintenance of eco- 
nomic conditions essential to a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, prior 
to the remarks made by the Senator from 
California I had asked the distinguished 
senior Senator from Michigan a question 
relative to the conclusions reached by 
the committee that the proposed legisla- 
tion should not be on a yearly basis, but 
on the basis of 4 years and a quarter. 
During the colloquy I made the remark 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan had suggested in his speech 
yesterday that the success of the measure 
primarily—and I agree with him—is left 
to an administrator. I said it seemed to 
me that if the plan were dealt with by 
Congress on a yearly basis, if the coun- 
tries coming under it would perform as 
they should perform and could perform, 
there would not be any doubt that suc- 
ceeding Congresses would continue to 
make the appropriations necessary to 
carry on the program. 

At that point the question of who would 
be the administrator was raised, and it 
was my opinion then, as I stated, and it 
is now, that each succeeding Congress, 
if it had something to say respecting ap- 
propriations, and the way the plan should 
We carried on during the year for which 
the Congress acted, would not be obliged 
to countenance or continue in office an 
administrator who would not carry out 
a program which would result to the 
benefit not only of the beneficiary coun- 
tries but to the United States at large. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator will 
permit me to finish my observation, I 
shall be glad to yield to him. 

At that point I offered evidence to sup- 
port what has been done by the State De- 
partment since VE-day in Europe. I 
mentioned the name of Dean Acheson, 
and said to the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan that he was one of the 
persons whom the Senator had called 
as a witness, or, rather, whose words he 
had used in support of the proposed leg- 
islation. I said I was one of those who 
felt that the distinguished Mr. Dean 
Acheson was not an authority whom I 
would particularly care to accept re- 
specting the need for the plan or by whom 
it should be administered, by reason of 
Mr. Acheson’s work in the State Depart- 
ment since VE-day. 

At that point the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan said that he had not 
mentioned Dean Acheson in his speech 
yesterday. Ithought perhaps I had mis- 
spoken, had used the wrong name, had 
referred to some other Acheson, and the 
Senator said, “Well, take your choice.” 
My answer is that I do not want either 
of them, whether “Acheson” or “Aitchi- 
son.” In dealing with the legislation we 
have reports to read, we have analyses 
to study, we have the bill itself to study, 
we have all sorts of documents in con- 
nection with it to read, and opinions by 
various individuals are contained in the 
documents. I take the word of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan that 
he did not mention Dean Acheson in his 
speech. I will say that I found the name 
in the report on the bill. If Senators 
will turn to page 2 of the report sub- 
mitted by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Michigan, in which is set forth 
the story of how the legislation came 
about, they will find these words: 

The present legislation was anticipated by 
two addresses, one by Under Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson on May 8, 1947; the 
second by Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall on June 5, 1£47, in which both indi- 
cated that the United States stood ready to 
consider how far she might be able to help 
Europe help herself on the road to recovery. 


Then the report proceeds to quote at 
length what the two men referred to 
stated should be done. While, techni- 
cally, the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan is correct, yet for the sake of 
the, argument I presented it does not 
make any difference whether Dean 
Acheson’s language was quoted on the 
floor or whether he testified or did not 
testify before the committee, or whether 
language he had otherwise used was 
included in the report. 

I return to the original observation, 
Mr. President, which is that the success 
of the measure depends upon the ad- 
ministrator, and whether the adminis- 
trator who is to be chosen is an efficient 
businessman who has had experience and 
who can make loans or grants upon a 
basis which will secure good results in 
western Europe. To me that is an en- 
tirely different proposition than to have 
continued in position to carry out the 
plan some of those who have operated 
and promoted and been responsible for 
the foreign policy we have had during 
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the present administration. That is my 
point. 

In view of that, Mr. President, I feel 
that if the plan were adopted and con- 
tinued on an annual basis a succeeding 
Congress would not be embarrassed as it 
might be if we were now to authorize a 
continuing program for 4 years and 3 
months. The only way a succeeding 
Congress could overcome the difficulty 
which might face them by way of taking 
action that might be necessary with re- 
spect to the plan would be to negative 
the action now proposed to be taken, or 
to repudiate what had already been 
done, I do not say lam right. I do not 
say Iam wrong. I simply raise the point, 
as one who is interested in the program, 
and I asked the question in order to bring 
out the argument by the proponents as 
to why they wanted the plan to be es- 
tablished on a basis of 4 years and one 
quarter, when that is in direct contra- 
diction to all congressional precedents. 
One Congress cannot bind a succeeding 
Congress, even though the first Congress 
may have authorized certain things. 
That is a point which is very pertinent 
to be considered in connection with the 
pending legislation. That is a funda- 
mental matter. I think it should be con- 
sidered in connection with the consid- 
eration of the legislation we are dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. President, in my State of Nebraska 
we huilt a capitol building. We think 
we have as fine a capitol building as 
there is in the United States. That is 
a subject of debate, of course, but I will 
say it is a splendid building. The build- 
ing of that capitol was initiated by one 
legislature, and succeeding legislatures 
made annual appropriations for the 
work to be continued. The legislature 
which initiated the building did not try 
to bind any succeeding legislature with 
respect to appropriations for the con- 
struction of the building. The State of 
Nebraska has in its constitution a pro- 
vision which I think it might be well for 
the Federal Legislature to study. That 
provision is that one legislature cannot 
bond the State for more than $100,000. 
We have no bonded indebtedness in Ne- 
braska. I do not propose to make what 
might be termed a chamber-of-com- 
merce speech, but I will say that Ne- 
braska is a good State in which to live 
if one is interested in the subject of 
taxes. Nebraska has no sales tax, no 
estate tax, no bonded indebtedness. The 
reason therefore is that one legislature 
cannot bind a succeeding legislature. 
That is the principle to which I am now 
directing the attention of the Senate. 
It is something to think about. I am 
not alone in this thought as I read the 
report. I would not want to mistake 
anyone else’s name. Perhaps I am 
wrong about this. Already volumes have 
been written on this subject. 

We talk about time being of the es- 
sence. This is a subject which ought 
to be discussed from A to Z and back 
again, because whatever is done will 
have a terrific impact on the United 
States as it attempts to take its place 
of leadership among the nations of the 
world. The question is, What is the 
best thing to do under the circum- 
stances? AsIsay, I am perfectly open- 
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minded. I have no idea at this time of 
offering an amendment restricting the 
program to 1 year; but I think for the 
reccrd we ought to see more than a 
speech about the continuity of the pro- 
gram. It involves departing from tradi- 
tion and precedent. It involves getting 
away entirely from the legal proposition 
that one Congress cannot bind another 
Congress in a program which is con- 
tinuous. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have no quar- 
rel with the Senator for emphasizing his 
point of view. My only quarrel with 
him is on the basis of his statement that 
we are violating precedent. On the con- 
trary, the committee has amended the 
bill so as faithfully to follow the prece- 
dents. As the bill came to us from the 
Department it contained an authoriza- 
tion for 4% years, calling for an ex- 
penditure of $17,000,000,000. The first 
thing the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations did, upon 
his own responsibility, was to notify the 
Secretary of State and the President that 
the $17,000,000,000 figure had to go out 
of the bill, for the very reasons which 
the Senator from Nebraska indicates. 
Therefore there is no such figure, and 
there is no such commitment in the bill. 

On the other hand, whenever Congress 
engages in a continuing operation of any 
character, there is a standard practice. 
Let us use for example the construction 
of a battleship, which requires 3 or 4 
years, or let us use as an example a pub- 
lic-building project which requires 3 or 
4 years. To meet the precise situation 
which the Senator from Nebraska indi- 
cates, and the precise situation which 
the Senator from Michigan challenged 
in the first instance when the bill was 
written, the Congress follows a standard 
practice. What is the standard prac- 
tice? 

The standard practice is to make an 
authorization for the total project, re- 
serving the right of appropriation, as is 
absolutely required by the Constitution, 
to each Congress upon its own responsi- 
bility. This program is precisely com- 
parable. This is an over-all project, 
which is set up on the basis of four and a 
half years, just as it might require four 
and a half years to build a battleship. If 
we authorize the construction of a battle- 
ship, we appropriate from year to year to 
cover whatever expenditure is involved 
from year to year. There is no way in 
the world, even in the construction of a 
battleship, for one Congress to bind an- 
other. However, it can set down a proj- 
ect, and in standard practice it does, in 
precisely the fashion we have undertaken 
with respect to this bill. 

So I submit to my able friend in all 
fairness—and I think he will agree with 
me—that in the first instance the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations was in complete agreement 
with him, that we must make no effort t8 
commit subsequent Congresses, because 
it would be futile, and therefore might 
lead to misunderstanding if we even at- 
tempted it. 

Having met his point of view at that 
point, I submit that we have also met his 
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point of view at the latter point, and 
that he is not entitled to say that we are 
violating all the precedents inthis meth- 
od of procedure by making general au- 
thorizations subject to annual congres- 
sional appropriation review. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me say to my able 
friend from Nebraska that there is ample 


~ precedent for making authorizations 


running over a period of years. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan has referred to the 
construction of naval vessels. We make 
authorizations for river and harbor proj- 
ects. We make authorizations for Fed- 
eral road projects. We make authoriza- 
tions regarding retirement. I do not 
know, but I presume that when the Ne- 
braska State Capitol was authorized, it 
was probably contemplated that it could 
not be completed in 1 year. I believe that, 
in order to have the sense of proportion 
which we should have in this discussion, 
we ought not to consider the question 
solely from the viewpoint of our own ex- 
perience in the United States. I think we 
ought to realize that in the past few 
weeks—I might almost say the past few 
days—Czechoslovakia has gone behind 
the iron curtain. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mtr. President, if I 
may interrupt the Senator, what would 
we have done if Czechoslovakia had been 
one of the 16 nations, and as such had 
gone behind the iron curtain? What 
would our responsibility have been if we 
had been operating under this program? 
What course could we take? 

Mr. LODGE. That is the point I am 
trying to reach. In the past week we 
have seen Czechoslovakia go down. We 
are seeing Finland about to go down; 
and there is a strong possibility that Italy 
may fall a victim to the Russian fifth 
column known as the Communist Party. 
If those things happen, the type of ac- 
tion which we contemplate in this bill 
may not be anywhere near enough, I 
am not speaking in terms of dollars. 
We may face a situation in which dollars 
will not be enough to meet the situation. 

With so much tragedy and crisis, and 
with so many somber threats in the air 
all over the world, it is somewhat out of 
proportion to talk about whether we can 
authorize something for 3 or 4 years, or 
whether we cannot. It is somewhat out 
of proportion to talk about whether the 
name is Acheson or Aitchison, because 
we are in an emergency situation in 
which we may not be able to take action 
like this and have it meet the needs of 
the situation. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
think that the situation is as bad as that? 

Mr. LODGE. It is very bad. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
think we can accomplish anything by an 
economic program? 

Mr. LODGE. I think we can still ac- 
complish something by an economic pro- 
gram. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator feel 
that we can avert the present situation 
by an economic program? 

Mr. LODGE. In some places. 

Mr. WHERRY. What would the Sen- 
ator have done with respect to Czecho- 
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slovakia if this program had been in ef- 
fect? 

Mr. LODGE. We could not have done 
anything in Czechoslovakia, because 
Czechoslovakia is too close to the center 
of Russian military power. But there 
are other places where something can 
be done. I think we should realize that 
we are meeting in the shadow of a tre- 
mendous world emergency. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. LODGE. But the Senator can 
read the newspapers. He does not have 
to be a member of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations to know what has 
happened. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator be- 
lieve everything he reads in the news- 
papers? 

Mr, LODGE. I do not believe every- 
thing that appears in the newspapers; 
but I believe that the “snatch” has been 
put on Czechoslovakia. I believe that the 
“snatch” is about to be put on Finland. 

Mr. WHERRY. And the “snatch” will 
be put on many other countries. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it is very likely. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then, what the Sena- 
tor is telling the American people is that 
the situation is so bad that it might in- 
volve us in war. Is that what the Sena- 
tor means? 

Mr. LODGE. I think those things are 
all in the realm of possibility. I do not 
believe that any responsible statesman 
closes his eyes to that possibility. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then why not tell the 
American people so? 


Mr. CONNALLY. He has told them. 
Mr. WHERRY. No one is telling 
them. The Foreign Relations Commit- 


tee has not told me. There is nothing 
in the report which so indicates. We are 
led to believe that if we adopt the pro- 
gram we can give economic relief which 
will avert a war. 

Mr. LODGE. I think we can give eco- 
nomic relief which will strengthen some 
of those countries materially, and be of 
great help. But I think the situation 
may develop in such a way that such ac- 
tion will not be sufficient. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The _ Senator 
from Nebraska asked a question, and I 
think he is entitled to a direct answer. 
I agree entirely with what the Senator 
from Massachusetts has said, but he was 
not entirely responsive to the question 
asked by the Senator from Nebraska. As 
I understand, the question was, If 
Czechoslovakia had been one of the 16 
countries when it went behind the cur- 
tain, what would have happened under 
the plan? ‘ 

Mr. WHERRY. What can we do so 
far as Czechoslovakia is concerned? 
What can we do in the case of any other 
country? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am about to 
answer the Senator’s question. I in- 
vite attention to the following language 
of the bill on page 33: 

The Administrator shall terminate the 
provision of assistance under this act to any 
participating country whenever he deter- 
mines that (1) such country is not adhering 
to its agreement concluded under section 15, 
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or is diverting from the purposes of this act 
assistance provided hereunder, and that in 
the circumstances remedial action other 
than termination will not more effectively 
promote the purposes of this act or (2) be- 
cause of changed conditions, assistance is no 
longer consistent with the national interest 
of the United States. 


I submit that under clause (1), a bene- 
ficiary country which was the subject of 
conquest would be unable to live up to its 
contract, and would be totally unwilling 
to live up to it; and, second, it would 
represent something in the nature of a 
direct impact upon our national policy, 
and the assistance would summarily 
cease. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think that is a satis- 
factory answer. Of course, we would 
have the right to withdraw the aid, and 
that country would be out of this sphere 
of influence, and would be behind the 
iron curtain. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Not only would 
we have the right to do that, but the 
Administrator is ordered to proceed ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. WHERRY. All right. 

Mr. President, let me ask another 
question: Are there any other obligations 
which we would owe that country, if it 
got into such a situation, under the pro- 
gram we are proposing for western 
Europe? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is the Senator 
from Nebraska asking me whether, under 
this program, there are obligations which 
run beyond the text of the bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is right. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the an- 
swer to that question, so far as the text 
of the bill is concerned, is that the obli- 
gations are literally and specifically con- 
fined to the economic considerations 
here involved. Beyond that point, and 
entirely aside from this bill or any other 
legislation, I think the Senator’s ques- 
tion has to be answered by each man in 
his own conscience, depending on what 
his viewpoint is. 

Mr. WHERRY. For instance, Mr. 
President, Finland comes to my mind. 
If there is any country in Europe that 
has been true to its obligations, it has 
been Finland. But now, without any aid 
or help from us, apparently Finland is 
going to be taken over by the Russian 
sphere of influence. It seems to me 
that if any nation in Europe is entitled 
to aid, itis Finland. Yet I doubt whether 
there is anything in the world we could 
do or the Finns could do, unless we were 
to have an outright break with Russia, 
to avert what is happening there. 

So I ask, what is our responsibility? 
Is there a moral responsibility, outside 
this proposed legislation, upon which 
these countries can depend—not a mili- 
tary alliance set down in writing, but is 
there any responsibility of any sort that 
might be claimed by such a country in 
asking the United States to come to its 
rescue in the event it could not help itself 
under this economic program? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. So far as Fin- 
land is concerned, first agreeing with 
everything the Senator from Nebraska 
has said about the character of the 
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Finnish people and the record of the 
Republic of Finland, let me say tuat of 
course Finland is not included in this 
bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Finland was in- 
vited to join the CEEC countries. I 
have no doubt Finland would have loved 
to do so, but of course she was not per- 
mitted to. 

If there is any moral responsibility on 
our part toward Finland—and person- 
ally I feel a very deep sense of responsi- 
bility toward Finland—whatever it is, it 
is outside of this debate. If there is any 
moral responsibility, it is outside the 
text of this bill. 

But I wish to say to the Senator that 
I think there is a type of moral responsi- 
bility running through the entire world 
Situation today, and I say to him now, 
as frankly and as humbly and as uncon- 
troversially as I can, that I think the 
moral responsibility upon the Senate at 
this hour is almost beyond measure- 
ment, because, in my humble opinion, a 
failure to proceed with reasonable ade- 
quacy and reasonable promptness to 
offer our friends in western Europe some 
hope that they can successfully with- 
stand the aggressor, would mean, I think, 
that we would confront a moral respon- 
sibility which I would not want to share. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is right. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; but first I have 
agreed to yield to the Senator from 
Texas. I yield to him now. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator has passed the point at which I 
really desired to intervene, which was on 
the question of the authorization and the 
annual appropriation. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator said 
there was no precedent for that sort of 
procedure. Permit me to suggest to the 
Senator that we frequently authorize 
public works and authorize a program of 
public works extending over a long period 
of years. Yet the Congress makes the 
appropriations each year; and the Con- 
gress is free to continue the appropria- 
tion or to discontinue it, and of course 
the project has to abide the result. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In this case we have 
an authorization for a period of 4% 
years. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the point. 

Mr.CONNALLY. But there is no com- 
mitment. There is absolutely no com- 
mitment. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator means 
to say there is no continuing appropria- 
tion, I assume. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; I mean we shall 
have made an authorization, but we shall 
have made no commitment as to appro- 
priations. ra 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Each year the par- 
ticular foreign nations must have knowl- 
edge and take knowledge and accept 
knowledge of our constitutional system; 
and what is included in the bill indicates 
that we are not committed beyond its 
terms. 

But what would be the sense of having 
each year of the 4 years—and we assume 
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that the program will run 4 years—two 
fights over this matter? Each year, then, 
we would have to have a new authoriza- 
tion, and we would have to chew on that 
and debate it and fool around with it; 
and thereafter, following the annual au- 
thorization, we would have to bring in a 
new appropriation bill.and would have 
to go all over the same ground again and 
again and again. 

Those were the reasons which prompt- 
ed the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to make provision for an authorization. 
After all, an authorization is simply a 
permission to Congress to appropriate or 
not to appropriate, as Congress may see 
fit to do. In a way it is to evade the par- 
liamentary rule to the effect that before 
an appropriation can be made there must 
be an authorization for it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is frequently 
done. We have many continuing proj- 
ects, extending over a period of years, 
and yet they are absolutely contingent 
upon annual appropriations. 

In the Committee on Finance, I think 
it was yesterday, or perhaps today, there 
Was a case involving such a situation. A 
certain program was in effect, but the 
President stopped it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
mean that the President stopped an ap- 
propriation? 

Mr. CONNALLY. After the appro- 
priation had been made the President 
stopped the appropriation until a more 
convenient season, when more money 
would be available. He thought it was 
wise to cut it off. Those things happen 
all the time under our system. 

I merely wished to state that in reply 
to some of the questions the Senator 
from Nebraska has raised. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate the 
reply which has been made by the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Of course, Mr. President, the bill does 
carry the authorization. I agree that 
under the bill there is no commitment 
for appropriations—not even as to the 
first year. Five billion three hundred 
million dollars is to be asked for, but that 
will have to pass the hurdle of the Appro- 
priations Committee; will it not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. If we make this author- 
ization, next week the Congress could 
refuse to make the appropriation, if it 
wished to do that. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. But the 
very point I make is proved by the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Texas. In 
other words, once the authorization is 
made, there is an obligation to carry out 
the authorization; and the only way we 
could negative the action taken in mak- 
ing the authorization would be to fail to 
appropriate the money, or else, under 
the provisions of the bill itself, to vote 
to cut off aid from these countries. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not agree at all 
that an authorization is a commitment. 
It is not a commitment. It is simply a 
permit to Congress to appropriate or not 
to appropriate, and Congress retains its 
sovereign power not to appropriate a 
cent under any authorization, unless it 
desires to make an appropriation. That 
is fundamental. 
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Mr. WHERRY. But the distinguished 
Senator from Texas will agree with me, 
I am sure, when I say that the author- 
ization act is the legislation which sets 
up the program. Once it is made it is 
not necessary to return for further au- 
thorization, so far as the primary legis- 
lation is concerned. I agree with the 
Senator that it is not a commitment to 
appropriate either for this year, next 
year, the third year, or the fourth year. 
The Senator well knows that the mo- 
ment an authorization is made the ap- 
propriations come to the committees in 
the House and Senate. The statement 
is made, “Congress has authorized this. 
It is for the Appropriations Committees 
to determine the amount of money that 
shall be appropriated.” The Senator 
will agree with me on that. During my 
service on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee time and time again the committee 
has attempted to withhold appropria- 
tions or to reduce appropriations. The 
argument that is always made is, “The 
Congress authorized it, therefore the 
committee is duty bound to carry out the 
act. The sole function of the Appro- 
priations Committee is to determine the 
amount. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee is foreclosed on the question of au- 
thorization, after it has once been made.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; the Senator 
from Nebraska is in error. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course, it can be 
repealed by way of repudiation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That may be the 
argument that is made, but neither the 
Senator from Nebraska nor any other 
Senator is compelled to follow that argu- 
ment. 

Mr. WHERRY. No; the committee 
may withhold the appropriation, but 
that is the same as repudiation of the 
act. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If, through weak- 
ness, @ member of the committee should 
yield to an argument of that kind, of 
course, he would support the appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course, when the 
distinguished Senator from Texas comes 
before the committee for an appropria- 
tion all the members of the committee 
probably become weak and yield, because 
the Senator will tell the committee it has 
been authorized and therefore the com- 
mittee should make the appropriation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is no answer. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think it is a very 
good answer. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It would not be 
true, if the appropriation were not au- 
thorized. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to address a 
question to the senior Senator from 
Michigan, if I may. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. CAIN. Several Senators, includ- 
ing myself, would be very grateful to the 
Senator from Michigan if he would en- 
large upon the reasons for providing for 
a special representative abroad, and if 
the Senator would at the same time en- 
large upon the statement of his duties. 
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The report seems somewhat vague on 
that subject. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is the Senator 
referring to what we colloquially de- 
scribe as the “roving ambassador”? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Iam very happy 
to answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. CAIN. The subject is referred to 
on page 18 of the report, and on page 11 
of the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am very happy 
to answer the Senator’s question, because 
I think there must be some misunder- 
Standing about the function and purpose 
of what I shall call the roving ambas- 
sador, for simple identification. I am 
sure there must be some misunderstand- 
ing, otherwise I should be unable to un- 
derstand how there could be a desire to 
eliminate the provision. I remind the 
Senator first of all that while this is a 
bill which contemplates specific economic 
projects over yonder, many of them, it 
is anticipated, will be identified in bi- 
lateral agreements, and, while a physi- 
cal construction program of that char- 
acter is not only inherent in the plan 
but is indispensable to its success, the 
fact remains that the fundamental pur- 
pose of the plan could never possibly be 
reached by any amount of construction 
or direct project billing, because the 
fundamental purpose of the bill is this: 

(2) furthering the restoration or mainte- 
nance of the soundness of European cur- 
rencies, budgets, and finances; and 

(8) facilitating and stimulating the growth 
of international trade of participating coun- 
tries with one another and with other coun- 
tries by appropriate measures including re- 


duction of barriers which may hamper such 
trade. 


What I am trying to say to the Senator 
in the first instance is that while all 
project work is a practical necessity in 
building up the self-sustaining economy 
of these countries, in the final analysis 
the plan must succeed in creating gov- 
ernmental stability in respect to govern- 
mental economic policy, or it is all quite 
useless, : 

In seeking economic stability at the 
government level—and that is the only 
point at which it can be sought, in re- 
spect to stabilized currency and in re- 
spect to freedom of international trade, 
the balancing of budgets, and so forth— 
at the level of government economy it is 
absolutely necessary that there shall be 
diplomatic relationships as well as eco- 
nomic relationships. We provide for the 
economic relationships abroad through 
the economic missions which will operate 
under the Administrator and they can 
be exclusively responsible to him in re- 
spect to the economic aspects, but when 
we reach the problems which are a funda- 
mental challenge to governments as such, 
it is necessary to deal with them at the 
diplomatic level. 

That is only the preface to the story. 
Everyone, I think, who has studied the 
problem during the past 8 months—and 
I think it has had a greater and a more 
microscopic study than any other prob- 
lem that has ever before been submitted 
to the Congress—I think everyone who 
has studied it agrees that if there is 
salvation for western Europe and western 
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Germany, it lies in the closest possible 
coordination, which will unify these areas 
to the last possible degree. 

We speak about the United States of 
Europe as the ultimate ideal in this 
aspect. The entire bill is built upon the 
theory ‘that every effort shall be made 
to encourage this coordinated unification 
of the 16 countries in CEEC. They have 
already set up their own integrating or- 
ganization, which is known as CEEC. It 
is an organization of 16 governments. 
The organization is meeting again the 
15th of March to proceed with further 
exploration of the projects and of the 
possibilities involved. The roving am- 
bassador now comes into the picture, be- 
cause there must be some diplomatic 
representative accredited to the group 
as a group, as well as representatives in 
the normal diplomatic relationship ac- 
credited to each individual country. 

Mr. CAIN. Will the Senator permit 
me at that point to ask a question? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly. 

Mr. CAIN. It would be appreciated if 
the Senator would explain to a number of 
us the relationship of the so-called 
roving ambassador: first, to the State De- 
partment, and second, to the Administra- 
tor in this country. There is a fear that 
the roving ambassador might create more 
confusion than harmony in the relation- 
ships of the various agencies abroad. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The roving am- 
bassador referred to on page 11 has a very 
specific and definite mission. I think 
that is perfectly clear. I quote, beginning 
on line 15: 

He shall be the chief United States repre- 
sentative to any organization of participat- 
ing countries which may be established by 


such countries to further a joint program 
for European recovery— 


That would be CEEC. 

Mr. CAIN. That is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I continue— 
and shall discharge in Europe such addi- 
tional responsibilities as may be assigned to 
him with the approval of the President in 
furtherance of the purposes of this act. 


I would say that that assigns to him 
responsibility for encouraging the work 
of coordination among the 16 countries, 
of following up any promising prospectus 
which they may develop for themselves, 
in cooperating among them and with 
them in any fashion possible, to achieve 
the objectives of the act. I remind the 
Senator that in the purposes of the act, 
on page 2, line 20, it is stated: 

Mindful of the advantages which .the 
United States has enjoyed through the ex- 
istence of a large domestic market with no 
internal trade barriers, and believing that 
similar advantages can accrue to the coun- 
tries of Europe, it is the hope of the people 
of the United States that these countries 
through a joint organization will exert 
sustained common efforts which will speedily 
achieve that economic cooperation in Europe 
which is essential for lasting peace and 
prosperity. 


Subordinate to that general statement 
of purpose, the Senator will find through- 
out the bill that its authors are con- 
stantly emphasizing the fact that those 
countries cannot hope to reestablish 
themselves in the old pattern, as indi- 
vidualistic, competitive small units, in 
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that relatively limited segment of the 
earth. The fundamental concept is 
unity and coordination. The funda- 
mental concept of the roving ambassador 
is to serve that concept of unity and co- 
ordination. I see no danger of collision 
of the nature which the Senator may 
have had in mind. So far as collision 
abroad is concerned, between the eco- 
nomic mission and the ambassador of 
the country, that is a point at which there 
might be some possibility of collision. 

Mr. CAIN. In part, that is why the 
question was raised, in order to get the 
point of view of the committee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall give the 
Senator the answer to that question. 
Collision, if it should occur, would be pre- 
cisely the same type of collision which 
might occur between the Administrator 
and the Secretary of State at home, at 
a top level. So we can come back home 
and deal with the question at its top 
level and in its maximum example, which 
would be a disagreement between the 
Secretary of State and the Administrator 
respecting some fundamental policy upon 
which they were at odds. 

Mr. CAIN. It would be resolved by 
the President. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Exactly. 

Mr. CAIN. And the President, there- 
fore, would resolve any fundamental dif- 
ference which might arise between the 
roving ambassador and either one of the 
ambassadors in any 1 of the 16 countries. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 
This was one of the original and highly 
irritating problems which confronted us. 
There was a very general feeling not 
only throughout the committee, but 
throughout the Senate, and, I think, 
throughout the country, that since the 
bill is economic in character, the em- 
phasis in its administration and control 
should be in economic hands. It should 
be under business management rather 
than diplomatic management with re- 
spect to the evolution of our hopes. The 
committee and its chairman completely 
recognize that fact, and it was for that 
reason that I turned to the Brookings 
Institution, which is probably the finest 
objective research agency in the country, 
and asked it to make a complete study 
of all the frictions which had occurred 
in World War I and World War II and 
to submit a recommendation which, in 
its judgment, would offer the best pos- 
sibility of a unified and effective rela- 
tionship between economics and states- 
manship in the management of this en- 
terprise. 

The Brockings Institution presented 
its report. The plan recommended by 
the committee in the bill is substantially 
that recommended by the Brockings In- 
stitution. It creates almost total eco- 
nomic independence in the Administra- 
tor of the plan in respect to all of its 
business aspects. In fact, he is pretty 
much monarch of all he surveys, keeping 
the Secretary of State constantly in- 
formed, of course, regarding his activi- 
ties, unless and until the Secretary of 
State finds some policy which is contem- 
plated is in divergence and, in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary of State, would vio- 
late the policy of the United States, at 
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which point the Administrator simply 
stays his hand pending a reference of 
the dispute to the President of the Unit- 
ed States, who is the umpire. 

Mr. CAIN. And if there be a very 
serious dispute between the Administra- 
tor in America and the roving ambassa- 
dor, the dispute likewise would be settled 
by the President, would it not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Precisely. 

Mr. CAIN. We should like to be as 
certain as we can that any roving am- 
bassador or any other duly accredited 
agent of this Government will not put 
in jeopardy by actions abroad the re- 
sponsibility which the Administrator will 
have in the eyes of America and the rest 
of the world. So it was a very serious 
question which was raised, and I am very 
grateful to the Senator for his expla- 
nation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The statement 
which the Senator has just made as to 
his desires in respect to how the system 
shall operate is an exact statement of 
what I think this bill contemplates. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 


MEETING OF APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Independent Of- 
fices Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations be permitted to sit after- 
noons this week in order to get the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill ready 
to be submitted to the Senate and 
brought up on the flcor by the time the 
debate on the Marshall plan is concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, consent is granted. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and for- 
eign policy of the United States through 
necessary economic and financial assist- 
ance to foreign countries which under- 
take to cooperate with each other in the 
establishment and maintenance of eco- 
nomic conditions essential to a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I very 
much appreciate the patience shown by 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan for those of us who are interested 
in asking questions. The first and only 
question I have asked so far was relative 
to the length of the program. I am not 
convinced that there is a precedent es- 
tablished for loaning money to foreign 
countries on the basis provided by the 
bill; but whether there is or is not, I 
certainly think the question is worth go- 
ing into, and if what is desired can be 
accomplished on an annual basis, with 
authority for a year only, it seems to me 
we should be in a better position to re- 
pudiate or terminate the program than 
we should be if we should authorize a 
program for 4% years. But I very much 
appreciate the information given us by 
the senior Senator from Michigan. 

The second question which I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator runs 
to the impacts upon our own domestic 
economy. I will state that I was present 
at the time he informed us that he ex- 
pected to amend the bill by omitting 
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reference to the total of $17,500,000,000 
which was originally contemplated. I 
think that has helped the bill tremen- 
dously, and I so stated at the time. At 
the same meeting I suggested to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that it seemed to me 
that the impact upon the economy of 
the United States by reason of scarce 
materials, which had already been felt 
by small businessmer from one end of 
the country to the other, was of vital 
concern, and that I thought restrictions 
should be written into the bill beyond 
which the Administrator could not go 
in the exportation of a number of 
materials which are so scarce that they 
are causing a terrific impact upon the 
persons I have mentioned. The small 
businessmen have reached the point 
where it is almost an impossibility to 
get steel. Petroleum is also very scarce. 
Small business has done its level best, 
on quotas, historic basis, and everything 
else it could think of, to improve the 
situation; but so long as we continue to 
export steel, and peiroleum, which is 
also listed, on the basis upon which they 
are being exported today, I will say to 
the distinguished Senator that I can- 
not agree in toto with the statements 
made by the authorit:es he quoted when 
he stated that controls upon materials 
would not be involved which otherwise 
would not be necessitated if the bill did 
not pass. 

Mr. President, I quote the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan on page 1918 of 
the Recorp for yesterday. He stated: 

All authorities agree that the plan could 
be managed to a.vid serious interference 
with our domestic economy. They agree that 
it would not precipitate domestic controls 
which would not be required by the domestic 
situation alone. 


I inquire of the distinguished Senator 
what authorities he is quoting there. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
was speaking of the report of the Harri- 
man Commission, the witnesses who 
unaertook to interpret the Harriman 
report to us, and the comments—I can- 
not identify the witnesses by name—of 
those who, in the course of their testi- 
mony, referred in general to this subject. 


If the Senator will yield further——. 


Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think it would 
be quite absurd for anyone to undertake 
to say that a program of this character 
will not have impacts upon domestic 
economy. Certainly I am not proposing 
to put myself in such a silly attitude, and 
I think the Senator will recall that I 
said yesterday that we must frankly face 
the fact that sacrifices may be involved. 
But the over-all conclusion—and I think 
it is based chiefly on the fact that the 
contemplated exports from the United 
States for the next fiscal year will be 
$1,000,000,000 less than the exports for 
1947-— 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the over-all 
picture? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 
On that basis it is felt that given ade- 
quate management—we are back again 
to the fundamental thing upon which the 
Senator and I totally agree—that given 
adequate management, management 
which comprehends not only the problem 
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abroad, but the problem at home, it is 
possible to operate this aid without up- 
setting the domestic economy to a point 
which of itself would require controls. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator feel 
in his own mind, based upon the testi- 
mony offered in committee, or adduced 
from any other source, that if the $5,- 
300,000,000 figure shall be adopted, it will 
require the imposition of controls on, let 
us say, steel? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. We.are talking 
about domestic controls? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. ° 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Of course, there 
will be export controls, unavoidably, upon 
many things. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. Iam 
talking about rationing business in this 
country. I am asking this question, from 
all the evidence that has been adduced— 
and the distinguished Senator has been 
the one in charge—does he have a per- 
sonal opinion that in the event this ap- 
propriation shall be made in the amount 
of $5,300,000,000, the imposition of do- 
mestic controls in rationing steel will be 
required? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am unable to 
answer the question of the Senator, be- 
cause I doubt whether we had any specific 
testimony regarding steel. But I call the 
attention of the Senator to the fact that 
neither he nor I can separate this prob- 
lem sharply between steel that stays at 
home and steel that goes abroad. What 
I am trying to say is that there might be 
steel going abroad from a short supply 
at home which might increase the neces- 
sity for controls at home. What the 
Harriman Commission, as I understand, 
has been trying to do, has been to indi- 
cate that, given efficient management, it 
is the opinion of this group, which cer- 
tainly included the ablest business execu- 
tives in the United States, that this pro- 
gram, adequately administered, would 
not of itself necessitate the imposition of 
controls. 

Let me add one more word, with the 
Senator’s permission. I am speaking 
again about underscoring the importance 
of management of the program. The 
fact that there is to be no export of 
meat for 2 years is merely a sample of 
what management can do to deal with 
short supply. The fact that there will 
be no export of scrap in the next year 
is another example of what I am speak- 
ing of as the intelligent use of intelligent 
judgment. The Senator is familiar with 
the fact that the bill itself requires that 
petroleum be purchased offshore to the 
maximum practicable degree. 

I do not think there is any categorical 
answer to the question the Senator sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me submit a fur- 
ther question, then. The bill provides, 
as just stated by the distinguished Sen- 
ator, that there would be no exportation 
of meat for 2 years. Is that correct? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Competitive 
meat; only horse meat. 

Mr. WHERRY. Horse meat? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. But there would be 
exportation of meat that is used at the 
family table, domestically or otherwise? 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Sena- 
tor mean it will be exported under this 
plan? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. .VANDENBERG. I understand 
not. 

Mr. WHERRY. There will be no meat 
exported of any kind for 2 years. There 
will be no horse meat exported for 2 
years? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, no; horse 
meat may be exported. 

Mr. WHERRY. Outside of horse 
meat, there will be no meat exported. Is 
that correct? 


Mr. VANDENBERG. That is my 
understanding. 
Mr. WHERRY. Very well. The Sen- 


ator is writing into the bill a condition 
which the Senator will recall I proposed 
several weeks ago. No meat, except 
horse meat, will be exported for the next 


2 years. - 
Mr. VANDENBERG. It is not written 
in the bill. 


Mr. WHERRY. How does the Sena- 
tor know it will not be exported, then? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. How do we know 
what will happen under the prospective 
administration of any bill? That is one 
of the demonstrations that those who 
are planning this program are thinking 
in the terms in which the Senator from 
Nebraska wants them to think. 

Mr. WHERRY. My experience with 
the officials in the departments is that, 
unless things are written out and spelled 
out in a bill, they can interpret them any 
way they choose. 

If I correctly interpret the Senator’s 
remarks, he says that all authorities 
agree that the plan can be managed. I 
will agree with the Senator that it could 
be managed. But if the individual who 
is to administer it does not manage it 
properly, and if it becomes necessary to 
impose controls on meat, steel, and pe- 
troleum, unless the export prohibition is 
spelled out in the bill, we have no as- 
surance that meat will not be exported, 
or that steel will not be exported, or that 
even petroleum will not be exported, 
thus leading to a scarcer supply of what 
is already scarce in this country. 

I wish to ask the Senator, then, is there 
any objection to writing into the bill 
conditions limiting the export of steel, 
or ox meat, or of petroleum, or any other 


product, beyond a certain amount, so 


that the Administrator, even though he 
does manage well, will be guided by the 
Congress and by its interpretation of 
what the Congress feels is the formula 
under which further exportations should 
be made, if any are made. I have in mind 
something that has already been written 
into the interim-aid measure, about 
which the Senator knows. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator 
identify what he refers to, so that we 
may know precisely what we are talking 
about? 

Mr. WHERRY. If the distinguished 
Senator will permit, I have not a formula 
to offer; I do not know that one will even 
be offered; but certainly the impact of 
shipments abroad upon the domestic 
economy has been terrific during the past 
year. I have only to refer to meat. It 
is said it will not make any difference. 
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The statistics presented by Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson reveal that in 1946 
there were exported from the United 
States of America 1,241,000,000 pounds 
of meat. Prior to that time our great- 
est exportation was in 1939, when we ex- 
ported only 117,000,000 pounds. That is 
a matter which makes a great deal of 
difference to me, Mr. President. The dif- 
ference may mean a meat crisis in the 
United States of America. 

Iam happy to say that our exports this 
year will not reach the total of the ex- 
ports of 1946. The exports have been 
curtailed considerably. Of course, we 
want to produce meat and sell meat. We 
want to secure all the foreign business 
we can. But I simply ask: Would the 
Senator be receptive to a formula, if one 
could be worked out, respecting the ex- 
portation of scarce products? I refer 
particularly to steel. The formula might 
provide that steel, for example, shall not 
be exported over and above a certain 
amount which the Congress determines 
to be the amount beyond which the Ad- 
ministrator cannot export steel? Would 
such a provision be acceptable to the 
Senator? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
I am very glad to answer the Senator’s 
question insofar as I can. I should like 
to lay a foundation for my answer by 
calling his attention to the instruction 
given the Administrator in the text of the 
bill so far as general policy is concerned: 

The Administrator shall provide for the 
procurement in the United States of com- 
modities under this act in such a way as to 
(1) minimize the drain upon the resources 
of the United States and the impact of such 
procurement upon the domestic economy, 
and (2) avoid impairing the fulfillment of 
vital needs of the people of the United States. 


Then follows the specific requirement 
that petroleum shall be purchased off- 
shore to the maximum practicable de- 
gree. 

As I understand, the Senator asked 
whether it would be possible to spell this 
out. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. My answer to 
the Senator, Mr. President, is that I think 
it would be most unfortunate if we under- 
took to spell it out, because I very much 
doubt whether we have wit enough to 
spell it out on a basis which we can be 
sure will be satisfactory even to us in 
these days of fluxing economy, when one 
can hardly tell from one 20 minutes to 
the next 20 minutes what the basis of 
even our own economy is to be. 

The Senator referred to the fact that 
he had in mind some such controls as 
we had in the interim-aid bill. That 
underscores the point I am making. In 
response to the expression of desires 
such as those the Senator now voices, 
while we had the interim-aid bill under 
consideration, we did write a specific pro- 
vision in respect to the export of wheat, 
as I recall, and we specified that it could 
not invade a certain specific carry-over. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. The 
carry-over could not go below @ certain 
point. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 


I not only 
agreed with that suggestion, but when 
the committee began to consider the 
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pending bill it was one of the amend- 
ments I proposed to write int- the bill. 
I will tell the Senator why it was not 
written into the bill. On the very day 
when I was proposing to offer the amend- 
ment to the bill I noticed that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
was saying in the newspapers that he 
wanted the provision in the interim-aid 
bill eliminated, because the situation had 
materially changed in the course of 60 
days. That is the reason, I will say to 
the Senator from Nebraska, why the 
bill does not contain the same language 
in respect to the wheat carry-over that 
is found in the interim-aid bill. 

I use that merely as an example of 
what, I submit to the Senator, may be the 
dubious value, even to us, of trying to 
anticipate the world economy, or our own 
in times of such devastating uncertainty 
as we confront at the present time. 

Mr. WHERRY. No doubt the change 
in world conditions, in the prospective 
American wheat crop and the wheat crop 
throughout the world, has altered the 
situation considerably. Even since the 
bill went to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, there has been a change. As I 
understood the proposed amendment— 
and I am not advocating it—it simply 
provided that the exportation of wheat 
should not continue if the visible supply 
should fall below 150,000,000 bushels. 
That would be a prohibition on exports 
in the event the situation should narrow 
down to the point where further exporta- 
tion would cause higher prices in this 
country. 

I am not sure the formula can be writ- 
ten. But certainly it is proposed to give 
extraordinary powers to one man, who 
is really the manager. Under the au- 
thority proposed to be given him he could 
determine not only what the needs are 
abroad, but also what amount of goods 
can be exported. That is rather broad 
authority to be granted one man. He 
could practically direct the domestic 
economy. I humbly submit to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan that 
in view of the present short supply of 
steel in the United States, that is some- 
thing to think about. Can the Senator 
tell me the specific projects in which 
steel is to be used in the 16 countries in- 
volved, or in some of them? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; but I think 
the information could be obtained. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think it would be in- 
teresting. Someone recently made a 
statement—I do not know whether it was 
on the Senate floor, or in committee hear- 
ings, or whether I read it in the press— 
that six times as much steel was going 
into multiple-purpose power projects and 
irrigation dams and laterals in the 16 
countries in question as would be required 
for the St. Lawrence seaway. Is that 
correct? . 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It sounds fan- 
tastic to me. 

Mr. WHERRY. It did to me. 
would the Senator say about it? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should say it 
was an utterly impossible prospectus. 

Mr. WHERRY. Are the figures avail- 
able on which the steel to be exported is 
justified project by project? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think so. 

Mr. WHERRY. Ido not find them. 


What 
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Mr. LODGE. But there is no hard and 
fast assurance, is there, as to any 
amounts or any uses? “ 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me ask whether 
any of the steel proposed to be exported 
will go into any such projects as I men- 
tioned in the 16 countries in question? 

Mr. LODGE. My recollection is that 
power development can be undertaken 
under this program, but only on a com- 
pletely self-liquidating loan basis. In 
other words, there will be no grant, no 
gift; only a loan. 

Mr. WHERRY. Some projects in our 
own country for which we appropriate 
are not always self-liquidating. 

Mr. LODGE. Some of us thought that 
the St. Lawrence seaway would not be 
self-liquidating. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course, that is still 
a debatable question. I should like to 
have the figures to which I referred. I 
think we are entitled to know if there are 
to be any provisions written into the bill 
respecting allocations of steel for specific 
projects. What is the steel to be used 
for? For example, is additional steel re- 
quired to develop the Ruhr, and develop 
other parts of Germany, even in the face 
of the fact that we are still continuing 
the leveling off program of industry over 
there, that is, dismantling factories, and 
so forth? 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is a very 
pertinent observation, a very cogent re- 
mark. I think the information ought to 
be made available insofar as possible. 
But I do not see how it can be done 100 
percent, because we cannot tell exactly 
what projects the Administrator will 
approve. That will depend on circum- 
stances. Does the Senator see what I am 
trying to get at? 

Mr. WHERRY. I see. The statement 
was made by the Senator from Michigan 
that the steel will go for specific proj- 
ects. From the figures so far available 
we can see that steel will go to one coun- 
try or another on a deficit balance basis. 
We can see clearly that $2,000,000,000 
of the total amount will be used for the 
purchase of food. We can see that 
$1,750,000,000 of the total will go to 
Great Britain. Those figures are avail- 
able. I do not see in the report, however, 
the specific projects for which the steel 
is allocated. I think it is asking too 
much of the taxpayers of the United 
States to require them to pay out their 
money for steel to be used in Germany to 
rebuild industry there in view of the 
leveling-off program which is now tak- 
ing place in Germany. I think such a 
procedure would be entirely wrong. 

I do not know whether the so-called 
leveling-off program will be permitted to 
continue. I understand from some high 
military authorities that it is to continue 
until June. Perhaps Iam wrong. I am 
not sure about that. But that is some- 
thing about which we ought to know. 
It does not make sense to me that the 
American taxpayers should indirectly 
pay the reparations to countries that are 
now receiving industrial plants under 
the leveling-off formula, while we are 
required to rebuild Germany or Austria 
or any other country. That does not 
make sense to me. I should like to know 
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what steel is to be allocated, and the pur- 
poses for which it is to be used. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the Sen- 
ator is entitled to all available informa- 
tion on the subject, and I shall under- 
take to secure it. The Senator will bear 
in mind, however, that until these bi- 
lateral contracts are written, until the 
Administrator ang his economic mission 
in each country have had an opportunity 
to explore the situation, the only esti- 
mates which can be made are highly ten- 
tative, and it is not possible for anyone 
to give the Senator the net result. 

Mr. WHERRY. I was informed that 
there were approximately 300 factories 
still to be removed from occupied Ger- 
many between now and June. Is that 
approximately correct? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not have 
the figure. I thought it was somewhat 
larger. Does the Senater from Ken- 
tucky remember those figures? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not offhand. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think those figures 
should be made available. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think they are 
available. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is a great deal 
of dispute on the question. I received 
my information from a high military au- 
thority, who told me that this formula 
was still in full force and effect, and that 
we were still leveling off industry. He 
stated that there were 384 plants still to 
be removed; yet we are called upon to 
furnish steel to rebuild the industry 
which we are permitting to be dismantled 
under that formula. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
that is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Originally there were 
approximately 1,860 plants which were 
to be dismantled under the reparations 
agreement entered into in Paris among 
the 18 countries involved. Later there 
was a rise in the level of consumption 
permitted to Germany, to the basis of 
1,936; and that rise in the level of pro- 
duction automatically eliminated all 
those plants except about 680. So rais- 
ing the level of production automatically 
eliminated approximately 1,200 plants, 
which otherwise, under the original 
agreement, would have been dismantled. 

Exactly how many of those 650 plants 
have been dismantled and how many re- 
main, Iam not certain. I obtained this 
information in Berlin during Christmas 
week. My recollection is that of those 
in our zone less than 100 still remaining 
of the original number were to be dis- 
mantiled. I cannot give the Senator the 
figures with respect to the British zone, 
in the Ruhr Valley. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. On page 40 of the com- 
mittee report we find this statement: 

Except for the remnants of three plants 
which have already been allocated to the 
Soviet Union and dismantled, no deliveries 


of plants and equipment are being made from 
the United States zone to the Soviet Union. 


Mr. WHERRY. Still the Soviet Union 
got three. 


I do not think 
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Mr. LODGE. They got the remnants 
of those three plants. 

Mr. WHERRY. What about France? 

Mr. LODGE. I think the Senator will 
agree that paragraph 22 of the report of 
the committee, entitled “Availability of 
Iron and Steel”; paragraph 29, entitled 
“The Role of Western Germany in the 
Program”; and paragraph 30, entitled 
“Dismantling of Plants in Germany,” 
might well be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

Mr. WHERRY. Ihave no objection. 

There being ne objection, the para- 
graphs referred to were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

22. AVAILABILITY OF IRON AND STEEL 


The estimates of the executive branch on 
iron and steel import requirements of the 
participating countries recognize that an ade- 
quate supply of steel is a prime necessity 
for a thriving European economy. Steel re- 
quirements for European recovery exceed 
prewar consumption levels, since a substan- 
tial backlog of war damage and deferred 
maintenance of plant and machinery must 
be made up as rapidly as practical. Further- 
more, increased output and export of metal 
products are essential to the achievement 
of equilibrium in the European balance of 
payments. Taking selected iron and steel 
products on a ton-for-ton basis, the execu- 
tive branch estimates that 48 percent of the 
CEEC requirements of iron and steel might 
be met. 

Current steel output of the participating 
countries together with western Germany 
is about 70 percent of the 1938 level. The 
CEEC finished-steel production target is set 
at 30,000,000 tons in 1948, or about 9,000,000 
tons above the current rate. United States 
studies of European steel-production possi- 
bilities indicate that shortages of steel- 
making materials, particularly imported 
scrap, might prevent CEEC targets from being 
reached in 1948. The finished steel- and 
metal-fabricating industries of the United 
Kingdom and Italy will be principally af- 
fected by the unavailability of imported 
scrap, pig iron, and crude and semifinished 
steel. 

In order to alleviate and partially offset 
the unfavorable effects of prospective deficits 
in steel-making materials, including semi- 
finished steel, the executive branch estimated 
that finished steel might be exported in 
quantities larger than those indicated for 
finished steel by the CEEC report. This 
course of possible action was recommended 
after a thorough exploration of suggested 
alternatives. 

One suggestion was that the participating 
countries might further reduce their pro- 
gramed exports of finished steel. Some re- 
duction in programed exports of finished 
steel by the participating countries will un- 
doubtedly occur, according to the executive 
branch estimates. Further reductions would 
gravely endanger the long-run position of 
the participating countries, which together 
were the major prewar exporters of steel] to 
the rest of the world, to regain export mar- 
kets and to earn vitally needed foreign ex- 
change. Furthermore, in the world’s pres- 
ently disorganized markets, ability to export 
steel and related products to certain coun- 
tries also confers on the participating coun- 
tries an ability to obtain foodstuffs and raw 
materials on more favorable terms. 

A second suggestion relates to the possi- 
bilities of expanding steel production and 
exports of bizone Germany. Examination of 
the situation, however, indicates that bottle- 
neck factors ranging from transport to re- 
placement-parts shortages will effectively 
limit output below the amount of steel- 
making capacity scheduled for retention in 
that area. The occupation authorities also 
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have indicated that additional steel produc- 
tion, except for amounts already earmarked 
for export, will be needed to reactivate the 
economy of bizone Germany. However, the 
committee assumes that careful attention 
will be given to the possibility of increasing 
bizonai steel-ingot production. 

Accordingly, the executive branch esti- 
mated that 1,150,000 metric tons of finished 
steel in addition to sheet and tin plate re- 
quirements might be made available from 
the United States to the participating coun- 
tries in fiscal 1949. Tnis country in 1947 
exported about 4,000,000 tons of finished 
steel and about 1,200,000 tons of such ex- 
ports were destined to the participating 
countries. Although production of finished 
steel in the United States for the first 9 
months of 1947, according to the Harriman 
Committee report, was equivalent to an an- 
nual rate of 62,300,000 net tons of finished- 
steel products, exports of steel at the 1947 
rate will continue to pinch the domestic 
economy. In view of all the circumstances, 
however, exports of finished steel to the 
participating countries in the amount esti- 
mated by the executive branch are essen- 
tial to European recovery and will not sig- 
nificantly impair the strength and produc- 
tivity Of the American economy. 





29. THE ROLE OF WESTERN GERMANY IN THE 
PROGRAM 


Throughout the hearings and during its 
deliberations in executive session the mem- 
bers of the committee attached great impor- 
tance to the role of western Germany in a 
European recovery program. For many years 
prior to World War II Germany was the hub 
of the European industrial system. Its in- 
dustrial production and its technical know- 
how have been instrumental in making west- 
ern Europe a great manufacturing and trad- 
ing center. Because of the devastation 
brought on themselves by the war and the 
resultant dislocation of the German econ- 
omy, Germany has Jagged far behind other 
States in its recovery program. At the 
present time their production is still less 
than 50 percent of its prewar figure. It is 
apparent that Europe cannot be vigorous and 
maaee again so long as Germany remains 
sick. 

This does not mean that requirements for 
western Germany should be given priority 
in the European recovery program nor does 
it mean that steps would be taken which 
would result in the resurgence of Germany 
as a military power in Europe. Clearly 
United States assistance should be applied 
in a way as to obtain effective results. In 
line with this principle the committee be- 
lieved that, where the recovery of Europe as 
a whole could be advanced more rapidly by 
supplying additional essential goods and 
services to Germany rather than to other 
participating countries, then such a course 
would seem justifiable. At the same time 
every precaution must be taken to prevent 
the rebuilding of German economy in such 
a way that Germany will ever again become a 
threat to the peace. 

Inasmuch as the United States is one of 
the occupying powers our responsibility 
with respect to German participation in the 
European recovery program is great. Our 
representatives must cooperate fully with 
the other participating countries in matters 
of mutual concern. To this end it is ex- 
pected that the zones of western Germany 
will be represented on the continuing or- 
ganization to be established by the par- 
ticipating countries. 

During the hearings Secretary Marshall 
announced that the State Department plans 
to take over from the Department of the 
Army on approximately July 1, 1948, the 
responsibility for the administration of 
United States occupation policies in Ger- 
many. Meanwhile, for the first year of the 
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recovery program the appropriations for 
those minimum essentials necessary to fore- 
stall disease and unrest will be sought by the 
Army. The additional funds necessary for 
rehabilitation and recovery are included as a 
part of the present authorization. These 
funds will be allocated by the Administrator 
in such a way as to insure the proper inte- 
gration of the German economy into the 
total European recovery program. 

In view of the special responsibilities of 
the United States as one of the occupying 
powers, it is recognized that the relationship 
between the Administrator and the officials 
of our Government responsible for our occu- 
pation policy in Germany will be unique. 

The only government in the zones of occu- 
pation of Germany is a military government. 
In the case of the bizonal area of Germany, 
the military governments are arms of the 
United States and British Governments. The 
agreements establishing the fusion of the 
United States and United Kingdom zones 
give the United States administration in Ger- 
many ample power to assure the performance 
in the bizonal area of operations under this 
act. 

The problem which the committee faced 
was to make certain that the Administrator 
would be in a position to discharge his re- 
sponsibilities while at the same time assuring 
that the highly complex and vital adminis- 
tration of the occupied areas is clearly fixed 
in a military governor, whether he be a com- 
manding general or a civil commissioner. 
The key importance of Germany to the suc- 
cess of the recovery program involves concen- 
trated and energetic effort with respect to 
every aspect of the economic life of the area. 
Hence, United States administration in Ger- 
many is a single problem. The responsibili- 
ties of the military governor include, but 
are not limited to, operations under the bill. 
The Administrator will, of course, have full 
authority to perform, with respect to the 
occupied areas, all functions vested in him 
by section 11 (a) of the bill. However, in 
the light of the special problems discussed 
above, the committee concluded that admin- 
istrative arrangements within the occupied 
areas for the conduct of operations under the 
bill should be left to the President. It is 
the intention of the committee that the ad- 
ministrative arrangements to be made by the 
President will assure full coordination be- 
tween the Administrator and the occupation 
authorities in order that the Administrator 
may carry out his responsibilities, without 
impairment of the responsibility of the mili- 
tary government for the successful accom- 
plishment of the occupation objectives. 
Similar considerations apply with respect to 
the zones of the Free Territory of Trieste, 
if either of these zones becomes a “partici- 
pating country.” 


30. DISMANTLING OF PLANTS IN GERMANY 


During the debate in the Senate on the 
Foreign Aid Act of 1947, the chairman of the 
committee promised to investigate the poli- 
cies and practices being applied in Germany 
to the dismantling of plants under the repa- 
rations program. Accordingly this question 
was examined thoroughly during the hear- 
ings on this bill. 

The committee is satisfied that the poli- 
cies of this Government with respect to dis- 
mantling of German plants are consistent 
with the European recovery program and that 
they do not jeopardize the vital role that 
western Germany is required to play under 
the program, 

A part of the capacity scheduled for dis- 
mantling are war plants whose destruction 
or removal as producing units is required 
under the agreed program for the elimina- 
tion of Germany’s facilities for manufactur- 
ing war materials. The industrial capacity 
represented by the nonwar plants cannot be 
used in Germany within the period of the 
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recovery program because of the shortages 
of raw materials, transport, manpower, and 
the other factors which hamper the expan- 
sion of German production. On the other 
hand, certain industrial capacity scheduled 
for removal from Germany ‘s required by 
some of the participating countries in order 
to reach their production targets. 

Except for the remnants of three plants 
which have already been allocated to the 
Soviet Union and dismantled, no deliveries 
of plants and equipment are being made 
from the United States zone to the Soviet 
Union. 

Shipments are continuing to the member 
nations of the Inter-Allied Reparation 
Agency (in accordance with the terms of 
the Paris reparation agreement signed in 
January 1916 by all those nations, including 
the United States) entitled to reparation 
from Germany, except the Soviet Union and 
Poland. Most of this equipment is destined 
for countries expected to participate in the 
European recovery program, and that which 
has been received is already making a con- 
tribution to the industrial production of 
those countries. Continuation of deliveries 
will serve to meet some of the urgent re- 
quifements for capital equipment in connec- 
tion with their programs for expanding in- 
dustrial production. Much of this equip- 
ment could not be obtained elsewhere except 
by dollar payments and in some instances 
could not be obtained at all within the 
critical period. In addition, the committee 
finds that to discontinue dismantling would 
violate our international commitments under 
the Paris reparation agreement. 


Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has read the report. He 
is a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. What about the plants 
which go to France? We have spoken 
about Russia. How many of them go to 
France, and how many are still to be 
delivered? 

Mr. LODGE. The report does not 
show. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to have 
the figures. Approximately 380 plants 
are yet to be delivered. As the minority 
leader has said, they are delivered under 
the terms of the reparations agreement. 
It seems to me that those countries can 
cooperate now. We are in a new situa- 
tion. They are asking aid. They want a 
4-year program. That being the case, 
why should they not be more lenient in 
their requests with respect to repara- 
tions? Why should we have to build up, 
with the money of the taxpayers, plants 
in Germany which must be sent to 
France or other countries by way of rep- 
arations? Why should we follow such a 
course from this time on? 

Mr. LODGE. My quick answer to 
that is that if the Administrator is an in- 
telligent man—and I think we must as- 
sume that he will be—he will have an 
idea in his mind as to how many plants 
of a certain kind France needs; and if 
France is getting those plants out of 
Germany, she should get that much less 
from us. 

Mr. WHERRY. But we have to pay 
for it either way. What is the difference 
whether the plants are taken out of 
Germany, or are obtained directly from 
the United States? The American tax- 
payer is paying the reparations bill to 
the extent of those plants. 

I am not objecting to what has been 
done, although I think it is wrong, and 
I have said so on the floor of the Senate. 
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But from this point on we have a new 
ee Those countries are asking 
aid. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, the Ameri- 
can taxpayer will have to carry the bur- 
den to the extent of $5,300,000,000, as- 
suming that this bill is passed without a 
change. The use to which that money is 
put in the case of each country, and in 
the case of individual bilateral and mul- 
tilateral agreements, is up to the Admin- 
istrator, and it will not cost the Ameri- 
can taxpayer any more or less, one way 
or the other. 

Mr. WHERRY. But the Senator is 
not objecting to the carrying out of the 
formula, even though it involves taking 
380 plants, requiring an appropriation 
for steel to replace those 380 plants in 
occupied Germany. 

Mr. LODGE. I object to our feeding 
materials into Germany on the one hand, 
and having them go out to Russia on 
the other. 

Mr. WHERRY. What about France? 

Mr. LODGE. I think France is in a 
very different category from Russia. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will 
realize that many of these plants in Ger- 
many were built under the impetus of 
war preparation. Many of them are 
really unnecessary in a peacetime Ger- 
man economy. Many of them produce 
things which Germany cannot either use 
or export. If under this agreement, 
which we cannot ourselves change, 
France is to get a plant which she needs 
in order that she may revive her econ- 
omy, it may be a plant for which there is 
no particular need in Germany. The 
decision might be based upon the char- 
acter and use of the plant. We cannot 
simply say that there are 380 plants, 
and let it go at that, because each plant 
stands on its own merit. 

Mr. WHERRY. What the minority 
leader is saying is that plants of a cer- 
tain type may be in surplus in Germany, 
and that plants of that type could well 
be sent to France, because they are not 
the type of plants which are needed to 
rehabilitate Germany. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true; and 
that applies to a great many of them. 
A plant sorely needed for the restoration 
of France’s economy might be removed 
from Germany to France. At the same 
time, we might have to expend some 
money to replace the plant in Germany. 
I think that would be a useless duplica- 
tion of effort. However, we might have 
to spend that amount or more in France 
in the construction of a plant which she 
might otherwise obtain from repara- 
tions. ‘ 

Mr. WHERRY. That argument is 
plausible. The information which I 
have received from a high military au- 
thority is to the effect that under the 
formula the productive capacity of 
France is to be brought up to a certain 
level, and that in order to do so it is 
necessary for the United States to per- 
mit the dismantling of steel plants in 
Germany and permit them to be trans- 
ported to France, so as to build up the 
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productive capacity of France to a cer- 
tain level, which I think is about the 
level of 1938. I am talking about one 
item, namely, steel. The point I am 
making is that the procedure seems to 
me to be very impracticable. Conditions 
are new. 

The idea seems to prevail that we must 
carry out the terms of the agreements. 
It seems to me that America would have 
been better off years ago if we had found 
out what these agreements were and told 
the American people what we thought 
about them, and used our own judgment 
as to whether or not we should impose 
cn the taxpayers a heavier burden to 
carry out such a formula. Today we 
are called upon to allocate and ship to 
foreign countries steel which is not only 
scarce but high-priced, and which has a 
profound impact on our own economy. 
I claim that it is in the form of repara- 
tions, because it is to be used in Germany 
to rebuild what is taken out to go to 
other countries. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. I agree with the Senator’s 
position in opposing dismantling of any 
except strictly war plants. The Senator 
visited in Europe. I should like to ask 
him, or any other Member of the Senate 
who was over there, whether anyone 
has actually seen, or knows of, or has any 
report with respect to one of these dis- 
mantied plants which has actually been 
moved and which is in production in 
the new location at anywhere near its 
capacity level. I ask the question be- 
cause I have talked with a great many 
plant managers in the United States 
about the dismantling program. There 
is not one who believes it is practicable. 
They say that when an attempt is made 
to move an entire plant, with all its 
machine tools and special tooling, almost 
inevitably enough things are lost on the 
way so that it is months, and even years, 
before it can begin to get into production 
at the new location. 

I have seen no report indicating that 
any plant which has been dismantled 
and moved is actually in production and 
is helping out the economic recovery 
program in western Europe. I have been 
told by the Army that most of the plants 
which have been dismantled and shipped 
to Russia—and I am very happy this is 
the result—are still sitting on flat cars on 
railroad sidings, rusting. 

Mr. WHERRY. The observation the 
Senator from Minnesota has made is 
parallel with my own experience abroad, 
and particularly is true with respect to 
plants that have been transferred to 
Russia from Russian-occupied Austria. 
I saw a plant that was dismantled and 
moved into Russia and never was erected 
again. In fact, the Russians did not 
know how to put it up. There are all 
kinds of arguments and reasons why the 
plan has been very impractical. The 
Russians simply do not have the know- 
how; they do not understand how to 
operate the plants. 

However, it is another thing to say 
that from now on we must maintain that 
reparations formula. Today these plants 
are going to Soviet Russia. It does not 
make sense to me to send anything to 
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Soviet Russia. Perhaps I am wrong. I 
suppose we should always keep faith with 
commitments. But I sat on the Appro- 
priations Committee one afternoon, 
about a year ago, when under lend-lease 
we were exporting to Russia one of the 
most modern petroleum refining plants 
which could be purchased in the United 
States. It cost $16,000,000. _We were do- 
ing that under the theory that we were 
keeping our obligations to Russia. Yet 
today that plant is needed here if we are 
to keep our country in a condition to de- 
fend itself; and if we were at war we 
would need it badly. 

This is a new proposition, and it seems 
to me that France and the other countries 
should not now insist upon carrying out 
these reparations agreements, in view of 
the fact that they result in taking from 
the United States steel which is in such 
short supply here and shipping it abroad 
to be used to replace what is being taken 
away to Russia, and we also know that 
the Russians cannot efficiently operate 
the plants they get in that way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Isimply wish to com- 
ment on the general observation of the 
Senator from Minnesota that these 
plants cannot be removed and thereafter 
reerected and operated economically. 
We know that in this country many 
plants have been removed and are being 
removed from one location to another. 
I refer to plants which have been sold as 
surplus property. I have in mind now 
two companies in the United States 
which buy surplus property in the form 
of plants and move them entirely across 
the continent of the United States, for 
instance. That does not happen as the 
result of any reparations agreements, but 
certainly those companies think it is eco- 
nomically feasible to move those plants 
from one State to another, in order that 
they may have the material, the build- 
ings, the machinery, the tools, and so 
forth. 

So it is not an irrefutable rule that a 
plant cannot be moved from one country 
to.another, or from one State to another, 
without destroying its utility. So to that 
extent I think it might be possible to 
move plants in other parts of the world. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to prolong the debate. The fig- 
ures for which I have asked—and I think 
the Senate should have them—should 
show the allocations of steel to particu- 
lar projects. In view of my suggestions, 
which have not been met, I think it 
proper to write into this bill a prohibi- 
tion against the export of materials in 
excess of a certain amount during this 
period. My feeling is that if such exports 
are continued, they will result in the re- 
imposition of controls in the United 
States. Of course, that will depend upon 
the management; but if we make the 
commitments and allocations of steel and 
other materials, as proposed for the first 
year’s program under this measure, it 
seems to me that in view of the needs 
here at home, the result will be to put 
United States industries in a state of 
chaos. 

Let me say that I suppose the amounts 
to be allocated, as set forth in the bill, are 
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as proposed several months ago; and of 
course, as the Senator has stated, the sit- 
uation changes. For’ instance, all the 
money which several months ago was 
needed for food may not now be needed 
for food, or, at least, that much food may 
not now be needed. No doubt that sit- 
uation has changed in the last few 
months, and probably in another 2 
months the situation will change again. 
From time to time the situation changes, 
either up or down. So I realize that it is 
impossible to fix upon one figure and say 
that so many gallons of petroleum or so 
many bushels of wheat or so many 
pounds of some material or another can 
be bought with that much money, and 
then come out exactly as planned, insofar 
as supplying the needs is concerned. 

On the other hand, is it possible to re- 
duce the allocations for aid from the 
amounts proposed by the measure now 
before the Senate? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, it 
is the understanding of the Senator from 
Michigan that the allocations are made 
on the basis of prices as of October 1 or 
November 1, 1947—let us say October 1, 
1947. It is my understanding that prices 
on the tentatively allocated commodities 
increased $400,000,000, to the peak of the 
market. So, to make quite plain what I 
am trying to say, in terms of market 
prices at the peak of the price rise, the 
$6,800,000,000 worth of supplies would 
have required $7,200,000,000 to purchase. 

It is my further understanding that the 
recession in prices has recaptured all of 
that $400,000,000 except $145,000,000. In 
other words, today it would take 
$145,000,000 more than the $6,800,000,000 
figure to achieve what the $6,800,000,000 
figure is supposed to achieve. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska understand my 
point? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; I think Ido. Let 
me point out that the fact that the 3 
months is taken off would bring the fig- 
ure down, under a parallel procedure, to 
$5,300,000,000, approximately. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me ask this ques- 
tion: Did not the allocations in October 
require appropriations for meat? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is not my un- 
derstanding that they did. ; 
Mr. WHERRY. It was my understand- 
ing that there were to be allocations for 

meat. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Of course, there 
is no doubt that originally there was a 
contemplation of meat exports. But I 
am submitting the net result of what 
happened, and I submit it to the Senator 
as a rather consoling example of the 
fact that some sanity is being used even 
in connection with the preliminary esti- 
mates for this program. 

Mr. WHERRY. Has that been ac- 
counted for, and have the proposed allo- 
cations for meat been removed from the 
bill? In other words, under this recom- 
mendation, as I suppose it may be called, 
no meat is to be exported for 3 years. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I assume that 
when the allocation for meat was re- 
moved—if it was; and for the sake of 
argument I am assuming that it was, 
originally—some substitute food was put 
into the allocations. I think the Senator 
is quite correct in his position that dur- 
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ing the next 12 months, events from 
month to month can and should substan- 
tially change the character of the allo- 
cations. For instance, a good crop sea- 
son in Europe this summer would make 
a tremendous difference in the entire 
concept and impact of the burden for 
the next 12 months. 

So I see no way by which the actual 
needs can be anticipated, beyond the 
creation of the best possible system to 
make the program work on a basis of 
sound economics. Like everything else 
in government, there is finally a colli- 
sion with the human element, and there 
is no way in the world to avoid it. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator another question: Is it correct 
that the cost of the food which is to be 
sent to the 16 nations abroad totals ap- 
proximately $1,800,000,000, or nearly two- 
fifths of the total amount involved under 
this bill? . 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I confess to the 
Senator I am not trying to carry the fig- 
ures in my head. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think it is close to 
$2,000,000,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The head of the 
committee staff says it would run to 
about $2,000,000,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is about two- 
fifths of the loan, grant, or aid, whatever 
it may be called. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator this question: As- 
suming we purchase food in this country 
to the extent of $2,000,000,000, will the 
Senator please trace in detail the han- 
dling of the food until the time it is 
eaten over yonder? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. When it reaches 
the beneficiary country, under the direc- 
tion and control of the American Eco- 
nomic Mission which is to be set up in the 
beneficiary country, and pursuant to the 
contract that has been written between 
the two of us, it moves into the domestic 
food distribution system of the benefi- 
ciary country and is sold. At the same 
time, the beneficiary government must 
cover the amount of the importation by 
a deposit of local currency equaling the 
value of the imports. 

Mr. WHERRY. And then in turn, as 
it is distributed through the channels of 
trade, it finally reaches the consumer, 
who in turn pays for it in currency, which 
goes back to the millers, who in turn pay 
to the central government in its currency 
the amount of money available to buy 
the wheat or whatever the product is; 
is that correct? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. The point in my ques- 
tiun is, Where is the money deposited? 
Is it deposited with the central govern- 
ment? What is the name of the agency 
with which the local currency is de- 
posited by the millers? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The local cur- 
rency is then placed in a trust fund 
jointly controlled by the Government of 
the United States and the government of 
the beneficiary country, and the method 
and detail are set up in the bilateral 
agreement which is written between us 
and the beneficiary country. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is that to be done 
after the legislation is approved? 

Mr. VANDENBERG,. That is correct. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Is that about the same 
as the basis on which the interim-aid 
program is being administered? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should think 
So. 
Mr. WHERRY. In other words, what 
happens is that when a boatload of 
wheat provided by the United States goes 
to France, the Central Government buys 
it and gives an I O U to the United 
States. The Central Government then 
sells it to the distributors, starting in 
with the millers, and processors, and 
finally it goes to the retailer or the 
corner grocery. In turn, the money 
flows back to the Central Government 
where it is deposited in a trust fund un- 
der a bilateral agreement which speci- 
fies what is to be done with the money. 
The Administrator then has as much 
to say about it as does the Central Gov- 
ernment, is that correct? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the Senator 
be receptive to an amendment of the 
bill which would spell out what is to be 
done with the money by the Central 
Government? What I have in mind is 
that if there is to be any recovery in the 
16 countries, there must be a stabilized 
currency, there must be a realistic me- 
dium of exchange. I think that is para- 
mount. I have been told by financial 
authorities that the quickest way to get 
it is to provide that the Central Govern- 
ment shall use the money to buy up and 
thus help stabilize its own currency. 
Would the Senator feel that such a pro- 
vision or condition would be acceptable? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think it would 
be the saddest kind of judgment to write 
a requirement of that character into the 
bill, but I think the process the Senator 
describes is precisely the one which we 
all anticipate will be followed to a sub- 
stantial degree. 

Mr. WHERRY. May I ask the senior 
Senator from Michigan, what has been 
done with the interim-aid money? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not think 
we have had sufficient experience as yet 
to determine the use to which it is to be 
put. I have today asked for a memo- 
randum on that subject to see if there 
is any comparable information which 
would be pertinent. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the Senate 
ought to have that information. Dur- 
ing the debate on interim aid, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois felt that the money 
ought to be used to help pay expenses, 
as I recall, in connection with the Voice 
of America, or some other Government 
agency abroad, I am not sure. which. 
Other suggestions were made as to how 
the money should be used. We have 
come now to a question of stabilizing 
currencies. I have been told by a finan- 
cial expert whose standing is beyond dis- 
pute, that if the money that is finally ac- 
cumulated by the Central Government 
could be used to purchase the local cur- 
rency of the beneficiary country, it 
would stabilize that country and would 
do more to promote recovery than any 
other one thing could do. While we get 
about a 50-50 say on what is to be done 
with the money, I should nevertheless 
like to see what the experience in the 
case of interim aid has been. What is 
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being done with the money? To what 
use is it being applied? Is it being used 
to continue the subsidizing of govern- 
ments, to further socialistic schemes, 
and for things of that sort, with which 
the American taxpayer is not in agree- 
ment? Or is it being used constructively 
to accomplish the purpose for which it 
was originally intended? I say to the 
Senator that when I was in Paris I found 
that more than 34,000 policemen were on 
the pay rolls of that city. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have heard 
the Senator make that and kindred 
statements a good many times, and I 
have no doubt in the world the state- 
ments are correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. On the other 
hand, I see no connection whatever be- 
tween 34,000 policemen in Paris and the 
intelligent American judgment that shall 
be used in respect to the disposition of 
local currencies. I am glad the Senator 
had a talk with his financial expert. I 
am not saying that invidiously with re- 
spect to the financial expert to whom 
the Senator referred. I am sure the 
Senator is not under the misapprehen- 
sion that the pending measure has not 
had the intensive study of hundreds of 
financial experts. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have read their 
testimony. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. One might al- 
most infer from the Senator’s question 
that he thinks something has been hur- 
riedly fabricated overnight, without the 
aid of financial experts. But that does 
not happen to be the situation. 

Mr. WHERRY. May I suggest, how- 
ever, that the best evidence of that is 
what has been done with the money al- 
ready supplied? Interim aid has been 
in existence now for how many months? 
~ Mr. VANDENBERG. Two. 

Mr. WHERRY. What has been done 
with that money? The Senator says the 
34,000 policemen in Paris have no rela- 
tionship to the present discussion. I say 
that it does if the money is being used to 
subsidize governments. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The money can- 
not be used to subsidize governments 
under the language of the bill which pro- 
vides for its collection. 

Mr. WHERRY. But once the Congress 
authorizes an appropriation and makes 
the appropriation, any collateral agree- 
ment that is to be made is up to the Ad- 
ministrator, is it not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Any use of the 
funds must be within the purview of the 
purposes of the act. Of all the things 
that would not be within the purview of 
the purposes of the act, I should say it 
would be the hiring of 34,000 policemen. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. We have now some- 
thing in the record to show that at least 
one Senator of the United States would 
like to use the money paid into the Cen- 
tral Government for a purpose that will 
accomplish what we hope will be accom- 
plished in making the loan, which is to 
stabilize the currencies and to have a 
realistic medium of exchange in order 
that the beneficiary countries may be 
able to do business not only among them- 
selves but with countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. Up until now there has not 
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been one act of the present administra- 
tion looking to the accomplishment of 
that purpose. The best evidence of what 
will happen in the future is what has 
happened in the past, particularly the 
past 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. I think I per- 
haps should yield first to- the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let me make just 
one observation. I am disinclined to al- 
low the Senator from Nebraska to enjoy 
the monopoly of being the one Senator 
upon the floor of the Senate who believes 
that the stabilization of currencies is the 
right approach to the creation of the sta- 
bilization we all want. I agree with the 
Senator completely that that is true, and 
so do most of those who have discussed 
the plan. But there is no reason in the 
world why that should be written down 
as an exclusive objective, inasmuch as 
there are many others which are equally 
appealing if the Senator will but consider 
them. For instance, there is no reason 
in the world why we should not charge all 
our expenses of local administration to 
those local funds. There are other ex- 
hibits of that character. What Iam say- 
ing is that I am sure the Senator would 
agree, upon a complete survey of the 
problem, that it is inadvisable to try to 
write specifically into the bill what shall 
be done. The important thing is to write 
the general directive here and then re- 
quire, as we have specifically required in 
the bill, that any ultimate residue may be 
disposed of only with the approval of the 
Congress. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand the 
Senator’s position, but, after all, it de- 
pends upon the administration and upon 
the bilateral agreement as to what re- 
sult is obtained. We seem to agree on 
many things except that my suggested 
amendments are acceptable. I cannot 
see any reason in the world why the 
Administrator would be hamstrung. I 
think it would give him strength if the 
Congress of the United States should 
provide that when we give food to those 
countries, which they sell for money, the 
money which accumulates should be used 
to retire a currency that should be re- 
tired. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wanted to inquire 
whether the record in connection with 
the pending bill shows contracts made 
with foreign governments under the 
interim aid program. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not know. 
I do not think it is in the record. But 
I have one of the contracts in my hand, 
which I shall be very glad to put into 
the REcorD. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to 
have it put into the Recorp if possible. 
May I inquire as to whether the contract 
shows the place where the money is de- 
posited? Is it in the Bank of France or 
in the Bank of Italy, for instance? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall put the 
entire agreement into the REcorp. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That will be sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is the exist- 
ing contract for interim aid to Italy. 
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Section 1, paragraph 2, provides as fol- 
lows: 

2. The funds in such special account, or 
prior advances in agreed amounts, will be 
used for administrative expenses of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
in Italian currency, incident to its opera- 
tions within Italy under this agreement. 
The remainder of such funds may be used 
for the following additional purposes: 

(a) For effective retirement of the na- 
tional debt of Italy or for irrevocable with- 
drawal of currency from circulation; and 

(b) For such other purposes, including 
measures to promote the stabilizaiion of 
Italian currency, as may hereafter be mu- 
tually agreed by the two governments. 


What I am saying to the Senator is 
that, first, this indicates the extent .to 
which the system is operating in line 
with the general objective which he de- 
scribes. I say to him, second, that there 
are many different ways of accomplish- 
ing the result of which he is speaking. 
We might want to have the currency 
destroyed and put out of circulation en- 
tirely. We might want to have the na- 
tional debt retired. Whatever decision 
is made should be geared to the wisest 
fiscal judgment that can be applied to 
the event when it shall occur. I respect- 
fully submit that there is nothing con- 
troversial or inconsistent, despite what 
the Senator says regarding the desira- 
bility of the one method to which he re- 
fers, in my saying that I think it would 
be most unwise to try to put down in 
textual language in the bill the precise 
method of use of local funds. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not ask for that. Ihave simply suggested 
that it could be used for the purpose of 
retiring currency. 

Let me ask the distinguished Senator 
another question. The contract to 
which the Senator has referred is dated 
January 3, 1948. Is that the date upon 
which the agreement was entered into? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the distinguished 
Senator have the contract printed in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the contract 
be printed in the REcorp. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
would it be possible to put all the agree- 
ments under the interim-aid plan into 
the REcorD? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should think 
So. 

Mr. WHERRY. If we can have all 
three, I suggest that it would be in order 
to have them printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the agree- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND ITALY 

The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Italy, 

Considering the desire of the people of the 
United States of America to provide imme- 
diate assistance to the people of Italy, and 

Considering that the enactment by the 
United States of America of the Foreign Aid 
Act of 1947 (hereinafter referred to as the 
Act) provides the basis of such assistance 
to the people of Italy, haye agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 


1. The Government of the United States 
of America will, subject to the provisions of 
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the Act and of appropriation acts thereunder 
and of this Agreement, aid the people of 
Italy by making available such commodities 
(including storage, transportation, and ship- 
ping services related thereto) or by provid- 
ing for the procurement thereof through 
credits under the control of the Government 
of the United States of America, to the Gov- 
ernment of Italy or to any person, agency, or 
organization designated to act on behalf of 
the Government of Italy, as may from time 
to time be requested by the Government of 
Italy and authorized by the Act and by the 
Government of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, This Agreement, however, implies no 
present or future obligation upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America to 
give assistance to the people of Italy, nor 
does it imply or guarantee the availability of 
any specific commodities or categories of 
commodities, nor shall it imply the payment 
by the Government of the United States of 
America for any storage, transportation, han- 
dling, or shipping services within Italy. 

2. All commodities made available pursu- 
ant to this Agreement will be procured in the 
United States of America, unless permitted 
to be procured elsewhere under the provisions 
of section 4 of the Act and unless otherwise 
expressly agreed between the two Govern- 
ments. Petroleum and petroleum products 
will, to the maximum extent practicable, be 
procured from sources outside the United 
States of America and will be transported to 
Italy by the most economical route from the 
source of supply. 


ARTICLE II 


The Government of Italy, having been 
fully informed as to the provisions of the 
Act, hereby affirms that it accepts and will 
perform the undertakings specified in sec- 
tion 5 thereof, as well a; those provided for in 
section 7 of the Act insofar as action by it 
may be required for implementation of such 
latter section. 

ARTICLE III 


1. The Government of the United States 
of America, pursuant to the requirements of 
section 6 of the Act, reserves the right at any 
time to terminate its aid provided for under 
Article I, paragraph 1, of this Agreement. 

2. This Agreement, together with the An- 
nex attached thereto, shall take effect on the 
date of its signature and shall apply to all 
commodities made available to the Govern- 
ment of Italy under the Act. It shall re- 
main in effect until December 31, 1948, or 
such earlier date as may be agreed by the 
two Governments. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, being 
duly authorized by their respective Govern- 
ments for that purpose, have affixed their re- 
spective signatures to this Agreement. 

Done at Rome, in duplicate, in the Eng- 
lish and Italian languages, this second day 
of January, 1948. 

For the Government of the United States: 

JaMEs C. DUNN. 

For the Government of Italy: 

ALCIDE De GASPERI. 
CARLO SFORZA. 


ANNEX 
SECTION I 


1. In the case of any commodity made 
available pursuant to this Agreement or in 
the case of credits established under the Act 
being debited pursuant thereto in respect of 
the furnishing of any such commodity, the 
Government of Italy -will, forthwith upon 
notification by the Government of the United 
States of America, deposit in a special ac- 
count in the Bank of Italy in the name of 
the Government of Italy, an amount in 
Italian currency equivalent to the dollar 
amount stated in the notification. The 
amount so stated will be either the dollar 
cost in respect of such commodity (includ- 
ing storage, transportation, and shipping 
services related thereto) which is indicated 
as chargeable to appropriations under the 
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Act, or the amount of the debit, as the case 
may be. The amount deposited in Italian 
currency will be computed at the most fav- 
orable rate of exchange in terms of United 
States dollars, authorized under the Articles 
of Agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund, then applicable to imports of any 
commodity into Italy. 

2. The funds in such special account, or 
prior advances in agreed amounts, will be 
used for administrative expenses of the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in Italian currency, incident to its oper- 
ations within Italy under this Agreement. 
The remainder of such funds may be used 
for the following additional purposes: 

(a) for effective retirement of the national 
debt of Italy or for irrevocable withdrawal 
of currency from circulation, and, 

(b) for such other purposes, including 
measures to promote the stabilization of 
Italian currency, as may hereafter be mutu- 
ally agreed by the two Governments. 

3. Any unencumbered balance remaining 
in such account on June 30, 1948, will be dis- 
posed of within Italy for such purposes as 
may hereafter be agreed between the two 
Governments, it being understood that the 
agreement of the United States of America 
is subject to approval by Act or joint resolu- 
tion of the Congress. 

4. The provisions of this section shall re- 
main in effect until superseded by a further 
agreement between the two Governments, 


SECTION II 


Any commodities made available under 
this Agreement by the Government of the 
United States of America, unless substan- 
tially altered from the form in which fur- 
nished and substantially identical commodi- 
ties within Italy from whatever source 
procured, will not be removed or permitted 
to be removed from the territory of the 
Government of Italy, unless it is agreed be- 
tween the two Governments that such com- 
modities are no longer needed in Italy 
or that the export of such commodities 
would yield a commensurate benefit, not in- 
consistent with the purposes of the Act as 
set forth in section 2 thereof, to the economy 
of Italy, or unless otherwise expressly agreed 
between the two Governments, 


SECTION III 


The Government of Italy will furnish such 
statements and information relating to 
operations under this Agreement as may 
from time to time be requested by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. 


Following is the initial portion of the in- 
terim-aid supply program for Italy approved 
by Department. Procurement of these items, 
to start as soon as possible, is for the months 
of December 1947, and. January 1948, with 
shipment to begin when feasible. This does 
not preclude the possibility of additional 
procurement in January 1948. 


Estimated 
cost and 
freight 
value 


—— 


$22, 000, 000 


Quantity 
(long tons) 


Cereals... 

Soya flour 

Pulses (United Sta 
Rolled oats 


Coal: 
United States 


Blister copper from Chile 

OS ERED TET 
Nitrates from Chile 

Medical supplies. 


INTERIM AID AGREEMENT WITH AUSTRIA 


An agreement providing for interim aid 
to Austria under the United States foreign- 
aid prograra was signed in Vienna tonight. 
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The agreement was signed on behalf of Aus- 
tria by Chancellor Leopold Fig], and on behalf 
of the United States by Lt. Gen. Geoffrey 
Keyes, United States High Commissioner for 
Austria. 

It is designed to cover the period before 


‘the full European recovery program can be 


brought into effect. 

Immediately to be procured, among other 
things, will be 45,000 long tons of cereals, 
3,000 long tons of lard, 5,000 long tons of 
sugar, and 240,000 long tons of coal. Also in- 
cluded are large amounts of soya flour, rolled 
oats, pulses, pesticides, fatty acids, and seeds. 

This initial installment, and the others to 
follow, will ke distributed throughout Aus- 
tria “under control systems embodied in 
agreements between the United States High 
Commissioner for Austria and the other éc- 
cupying authorities or the Government of 
Austria,” which insure compliance with the 
Interim Aid Act passed by Congress. 

Under terms of the agreement, the Aus- 
trian Government would deposit in its own 
name in the Austrian National Bank the 
schilling equivalent of the dollar value of 
goods made available, such money to be used 
to cover American expenses in Austria inci- 
dent to operating the interim-aid program. 
All excess is available to the Austrian Gov- 
ernment for retirement of its national debt, 
the stabilizing of the currency, or for other 
measures to strengthen the Austrian econ- 
omy. 

Under terms of the law on which today’s 
agreement was based, Austria is free to pur- 
chase outside the United States any com- 
modities she can obtain elsewhere at a deliv- 
ered price lower than that from the United 
States. No more than 10 percent of the 
funds may be used to purchase, at prices 
higher than the American, any commodities 
produced in commercial quantities in the 
United States. 

The agreement stipulates that no com- 
modities made available shall be removed 
from Austrian soil unless both Austria and 
the United States agree that they are no 
longer needed in Austria or “unless substan- 
tially altered from the form in which fur- 
nished.” The export of substantially iden- 
tical commodities obtained inside Austria is 
also subject to agreement, 


INITIAL PORTION OF THE SUPPLY PROGRAM 


Following is the initial portion of the sup- 
ply program for Austria approved by the 
Department. It includes January 1948 pro- 
curement, and cereals include two cargoes 
of wheat against February allocation for pos- 
sible preshipment in January 1948. Ship- 
ment under all procurement will start as soon 
as feasible. 


Quantity 
(long tons) 


Estimated 
cost and 
freight 
value 


Product 


$6, 547, 000 
189, 000 
690, 000 

2, 318, 000 
926, 000 
930, 000 

8, $90, 000 
650, 000 

4, 000, 000 

1, 000, 000 
244, 000 


Cereals... 
Soya flour. 
Rolled oats 
Lai 


Text OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND AUSTRIA 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Austria, 

Considering the desire of the people of 
the United States of America to provide im- 
mediate assistance to the people of Austria, 
and 

Considering that the enactment of the 
Foreign Aid Act of 1947 by the United States 
of America (hereinafter referred to as the 
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Act) provides the basis of such assistance to 
the people of Austria, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


1, The Government of the United States 
of America will, subject to the provisions of 
the Act and of appropriation acts there- 
under and of this Agreement, aid the people 
of Austria by making available such com- 
modities (including storage, transportation, 
and shipping services related thereto) or by 
providing for the procurement. thereof 
through credits under the control of the 
Government of the United States of America, 
to the Government of Austria or to any 
person, agency, or organization designated 
to act on behalf of the Government of Aus- 
tria, as may from time to time be requested 
by the Government of Austria and author- 
ized by the Act and by the Government of the 
United States of America. This agreement, 
however, implies no present or future obli- 
gation upon the Government of the United 
States of America to give assistance to the 
people of Austria, nor does it imply or guar- 
antee the availability of any specific com- 
modities or categories of commodities, nor 
shall it imply, the payment by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America for any 
storage, transportation, handling or shipping 
services within Austria. 

2. All commodities made available- pursu- 
ant to this Agreement will be procured in 
the United States of America unless per- 
mitted to be procured elsewhere under the 
provisions of Section 4 of the Act and un- 
less otherwise expressly agreed between the 
two Governments. 

3. The Government of the United States of 
America retains the right of possession of any 
commodities made available pursuant to this 
agreement, until, in the opinion of the United 
States High Commissioner for Austria or 
other designated official of the Government of 
the United States of America, such commodi- 
ties should be released for distribution. 


ARTICLE II 


1. The Government of Austria, having been 
fully informed as to the provisions of the Act, 
hereby affirms that it accepts and will per- 
form the undertakings specified in section 5 
thereof, as well as those provided for in 
section 7 of the Act insofar as action by it 
may be required for implementation of such 
latter section. 

2. The undertaking of the Government of 
Austria pursuant to paragraph 1 of this Ar- 
ticle, to permit duly authorized representa- 
tives of the Government of the United States 
of America, including Congressional Commit- 
tees, to observe, advise, and report on the 
distribution among the people of Austria of 
the commodities made available pursuant to 
this agreement, and also to permit repre- 
sentatives of the press and radio of the 
United States of America to observe and re- 
port on the distribution and utilization of 
the commodities made available pursuant to 
this agreement and on the utilization of the 
special account provided for in the Annex to 
this agreement, shall not be applicable so 
long as the Government of the United States 
of America determines that commodities 
made available to the Government of Austria 
pursuant to this agreement will be distrib- 
uted under control systems embodied in 
agreements between the United States High 
Commissioner for Austria and the other oc- 
cupying authorities of the Government of 
Austria which assure compliance with the ob- 
jectives of the occupation and with the pur- 
poses of the Act. 


ARTICLE III 


1. The Government of the United States 
of America, pursuant to the requirements of 
section 6 of the Act, reserves the right at 
any time to terminate its aid provided for 
under Article I, paragraph 1, of this agree- 
ment, 
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2. This agreement, together with the An- 
nex attached thereto, shall apply to all com- 
modities made available to the Government 
of Austria under the Act. It shall remain in 
effect until December 31, 1948, or such earlier 
date as may be agreed by the two Govern- 
ments. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, being 
duly authorized by their respective Govern- 
ments for that purpose, have affixed their 
respective signatures to this agreement. 

Done at Vienna, in the English and German 
languages, this second day of January, 1948. 

For the Government of the United States: 

Lt. GEN. GEOFFREY KEYES. 

For the Government of Austria: 

CHANCELLOR LEOPOLD FIGL. 


ANNEX 
SECTION I 


1. In the case of any commodity made 
available pursuant to this Agreement or in 
the case of credits established under the Act 
being debited pursuant thereto in respect of 
the furnishing of any such commodity, the 
Government of Austria will, forthwith upon 
notification by the Government of the United 
States of America. deposit in a special account 
in the Austrian National Bank in the name 
of the Government of Austria, an amount in 
Austrian currency equivalent tc the dollar 
amount stated in the notification, The 
amount so stated will be either the dollar 
cost in respect of such commodity (includ- 
ing storage, transportation, and shipping 
services related thereto) which is indicated 
as chargeable to appropriations under the 
Act, or the amount of the debit, as the case 
may be. The amount deposited in Austrian 


currency will be computed at the most favor- 
able rate of exchange in terms of United 
States dollars which is lawfully available in 
Austria to any legal personality and is then 
applicable to imports of any commodity into 


Austria. 

2. The funds in such special account, or 
prior advances in agreed amounts, will be 
used for administrative expenses of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, in 
Austrian currency, incident to its operations 
within Austria under this Agreement. The 
remainder of such funds may be used for 
the following additional purposes: 

(a) for effective retirement of the national 
debt of Austria or for irrevocable withdrawal 
of currency from circulation, and, 

(b) -for such other purposes, including 
measures to promote the stabilization of Aus- 
trian currency, as may hereafter be mutually 
agreed by the two Governments. 

3. Any unencumbered balance remaining 
in such account on June 30, 1948, will be 
disposed of within Austria for such purposes 
as may hereafter be agreed between the two 
Governments, it being understood that the 
agreement of the United States of America 
is subject to approval by Act or joint reso- 
lution of the Congress. 

4. The provisions of this section shall re- 
main in effect until superseded by a further 
agreement between the two Governments. 


SECTION II 


Any commodities made available under this 
Agreement by the Government of the United 
States of America, unless substantially al- 
tered from the form in which furnished and 
substantially identical commodities within 
Austria from whatever source procured, will 
not be removed or permitted to be removed 
from the territory of the Government of Aus- 
tria, unless it is agreed between the two Gov- 
ernments that such commodities are no 
longer needed in Austria or that the export 
of such commecodities would yield a commen- 
surate benefit, not inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the Act as set forth in section 2 
thereof, to the economy of Austria, or unless 
otherwise expressly agreed between the two 
Governments. 
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SECTION III 

The Government of Austria will furnish 
such statements and information relating to 
operations under this Agreement as may 
from time to time be requested by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. 


TExT OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES oF AMERICA AND FRANCE 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the French 
Republic, considering the desire of the people 
of the United States of America to provide 
immediate assistance to the people of France, 
and considering that the enactment by the 
United States of America of the Foreign Aid 
Act of 1947 (hereinafter referred to as the 
Act) provides the basis of assistance by the 
United States of America to the people of 
France, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


1. The Government of the United States of 
America will, subject to the provisions of the 
Act and of appropriation Acts thereunder and 
of this Agreement, aid the people of France 
by making available such commodities (in- 
cluding storage, transportation, and ship- 
ping services related thereto) or by providing 
for the procurement thereof through credits 
under the control of the Government of the 
United States of America, to the Government 
of the French Republic or to any person, 
agency, or organization designated to act on 
behalf of the Government of the French Re- 
public, as may from time to time be re- 
quested by the Government of the French 
Republic and authorized by the Act and by 
the Government of the United States of 
America. This Agreement, however, implies 
no present or future obligation upon the 
Government of the United States of America 
to give assistance to the people of France, nor 
does it imply or guarantee the availability of 
any specific commodities or categories of 
commodities, nor shall it imply the payment 
by the Government of the United States of 
America for any storage, transportation, 
handling or shipping services within France. 

2. All commodities made available pur- 
suant to this Agreement will be procured in 
the United States of America, unless per- 
mitted to be procured elsewhere under the 
provisions of Section 4 of the Act and unless 
otherwise expressly agreed between the two 
Governments. Petroleum and _ petroleum 
products will, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, be procured from sources outside the 
United States of America and will be trans- 
ported to France by the most economical 
route from the source of supply. 


ARTICLE II 


The Government of the French Republic, 
having been fully informed as to the provi- 
sions of the Act, hereby affirms that it ac- 
cepts and will perform the undertakings 
specified in Section 5 of the Act, as well as 
those provided for in Section 7 of the Act 
insofar as action by ig may be required for 
implementation of such latter section. 


ARTICLE III 


1. The Government of the United States 
of America, pursuant to the requirements 
of Section 6 of the Act, reserves the right at 
any time to terminate its aid provided for 
under Article I, Paragraph 1, of this Agree- 
ment. 

2. This Agreement, together with the An- 
nex attached thereto, shall take effect on the 
date of its signature and shall apply to all 
commodities made available to the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic under the Act. 
it shall remain in effect until December 31, 
1948 or such earlier date as may be agreed 
by the two Governments. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, be- 
ing duly authorized by their respective Gov- 
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ernments for that purpose, have affixed their 
respective signatures to this Agreement. 
Done at Paris in the English and French 
languages, this 2nd day of January, 1948. 
For the Government of the United States: 
JEFFERSON CAFFERY. 
For the Government of the French Repub- 
lic: 


" GrorGEs BIDAULT. 


ANNEX 
SECTION I 


1. In the case of any commodity made 
available pursuant to this Agreement or in 
the case of credits established under the Act 
being debited pursuant thereto in respect of 
the furnishing of any such commodity, the 
Government of the French Republic will, 
forthwith upon notification by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, deposit 
in a special account in the Banque de France 
in the name of Credit National an amount in 
French currency equivalent to the dollar 
amount stated in the notification. The 
amount so stated will be either the dollar 
cost in respect of such commodity (includ- 
ing storage, transportation, and shipping 
services related thereto) which is indicated 
as chargeable to appropriations under the 
Act, or the amount of the debit, as the case 
may be. The amount deposited in French 
currency will be computed at the rate of ex- 
change in terms of United States dollars au- 
thorized under the Articles of Agreement of 
the International Monetary Fund, then ap- 
plicable to imports of such commodity into 
France. 

2. The funds in such special account, or 
prior advances in agreed amounts, will be 
used for administrative expenses of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, in 
French currency, incident to its operations 
within France under this Agreement. The 
remainder of such funds may be used for the 
following additional purposes: 

(a) For effective retirement of the national 
debt of France or for irrevocable withdrawal 
of currency from circulation, and 

(b) For such other purposes, including 
measures to promote the stabilization of 
French currency, as may hereafter be mutu- 
ally agreed by the two Governments. 

3. Any unencumbered balance remaining 
in such account on June 30, 1948, will be dis- 
posed of within France for such purpose as 
may hereafter be agreed between the two 
Governments, it being understood that the 
Agreement of the United States of America 
is subject to approval by Act or joint resolu- 
tion of the Congress. 

4, The provisions of this section shall re- 
main in effect until superseded by a further 
agreement between the two Governments, 


SECTION II 


Any commodities made available under 
this Agreement by the Government of the 
United States of America, unless substantially 
altered from the form in which furnished 
and substantially identical commodities 
within France from whatever source pro- 
cured, will not be removed or permitted to be 
removed from the territory of the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic, unless it is 
agreed between the two Governments that 
such commodities are no longer needed in 
France or that the export of such commodities 
would yield a commensurate benefit, not in- 
consistent with the purposes of the Act as set 
forth in Section 2 thereof, to the economy of 
France, or unless otherwise expressly agreed 
between the two Governments. 

SECTION III 

The Government of the French Republic 
will furnish such statements and information 
relating to operations under this agreement 
as may from time to time be requested by the 
Government of the United States of America. 
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Following is initial portion of the interim 
aid supply program for France approved by 
Department under USFAP, PL 389: Program 
includes December and January grain alloca- 
tions and December coal allocation to the 
extent of shipments delivered in France on 
and after December 17. Further items are 
under discussion and the full program will 
be developed in the near future. 


Estimated 
cost and 
freight 
value 


Quantity 
Product (long tons) 


343, 500 | $47, 700, 000 
1,000,000 | 21, 600, 000 


SI i Haaniidincalanintl 
Coal (United States) 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will re- 
call that the interim-aid program was 
supposed to be for 3 months, up to the 
1st of April. Until that time shall arrive 
it will be impossible to have a report 
upon it. I recall that in committee, 
when a definite date was fixed for the 
report to be made to the Congress, it was 
found necessary to amend it so that the 
report should be made as soon as practi- 
cable. It may be possible to get some 
information as to current expenditures, 
but there would be no way by which we 
could get complete information until the 
repart had been made. 

Mr. WHERRY. I simply wanted to 
know, if any allocations had been made, 
what had happened to the money, or if 
anything had happened up to this time. 
This is: the first contract I have seen, the 
first indication of what was happening 
to any of the money in the central gov- 
ernment of Italy. 

I think we should ascertain what has 
happened in France. It seems to me 
that if the money is to be used to retire 
the debts of these foreign countries we 
might somewhat follow the same course 
here at home. In view of the fact that 
we voted for the plan, I think we should 
at least be able to insist that the money 
be used for the purpose for which it was 
intended, and not be diverted to some 
other use. If the Senator objects to my 
using the word “subsidize,” I shall say 
“a further socialistic program to which 
we in this country do not subscribe.” 
That is the point I make. 

I do not wish to monopolize the floor. 
We are receiving light from the Senator 
from Michigan, and I hope other Sena- 
tors will ask him questions. Would the 
Senator agree with me that the $5,500,- 
000,000 required for servicing the debt 
should come ahead of the loan proposed 
in the pending bill? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not entirely 
understand the Senator’s question. 

Mr. WHERRY. Perhaps I did not 
make myself clear. Our Government 
has obligations to pay. I think the first 
thing it should pay is the $5,500,000,000 
which is required to service our loans. 
Would the Senator agree with me on 
that? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Without any 
reservation, 
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Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
think it comes ahead of the expenditure 
provided for in the proposed legislation? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It comes ahead 
of everything on the calendar. I see no 
relationship between the two, however. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the Senator 
agree with me that GI benefits in the 
amount of nearly $8,500,000,000 might be 
increased if some of the proposals on 
the agenda might come ahead of the 
particular measure now pending? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like to 
know what the Senator means by com- 
ing ahead of it. 

Let me ask the Senator a question, if 
he will permit me. He can go through 
the budget, and call all the items, and 
ask me which one comes first. The 
maintenance of the solvency and the 
credit and the meeting of the obliga- 
tions of the Government of the United 
States is the first charge upon every 
Member of the Senate, upon the Treas- 
yry, and upon the Government of the 
United States. Where we are going to 
assign the obligation to do what in my 
judgment is calculated to save us from 
serious jeopardy in respect to the na- 
tional security is a matter which has to 
be decided by each Senator in his own 
conscience, and I do not know how we 
can possibly relate one item to the other. 
It entirely depends upon how pressing 
the necessities may develop to be. 

The Secretary of Defense, and the 
Secretary of the Army, testified categor- 
ically befere our committee that in the 
absence of some such plan as the one 
now before the Senate they will ask us 
at this session to double our appropria- 
tions for the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force. Suppose they ask us to double 
those appropriations, and say it is essen- 
tial to the national defense. Would the 
Senator say that had a pretty high pri- 
ority in our expenditure program? 

Mr. WHERRY. I certainly would, and 
that is the very next item I am going to 
ask the Senator about, so as to the sec- 
ond item, the Senator agrees with me it 
should come ahead of the appropriation 
in the pending measure. 

Mr. HATCH. There is no priority of 
appropriations, is there? 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
New Mexico says there is no priority. 
No; but the Senator from Michigan said 
each of us has to solve in his own mind 
the question, where one item comes in 
and the other leaves off. I appreciate 
that, and I am merely asking the Sena- 
tor’s judgment. 

My feeling is that the first obligation, 
as to which we are in total agreement, 
is the payment of the servicing on the 
debt, $5,500,000,000. That comes ahead 
of everything else. I think the GI bene- 
fits come next. They amount to $8,500,- 
000,000, and they might amount to $10,- 
000,000,000 before this session is over. 
Third comes national defense, and I 
think we are faced with that now. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator speaks of 
the great national debt, the amount of 
money required to service it, and the 
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amount of the appropriations necessary 
to take care of the GI’s. All that in- 
debtedness came about because we have 
just emerged from a great world war, 
which has cost us most of the money 
represented by our national debt, plus 
the obligations we owe to the GI’s to- 
day. 

If we could have prevented that war, 
we should not have either of these budget 
commitments with which we are con- 
fronted, and may God give us the wisdom 
now to take the necessary steps to pre- 
vent and to avoid the occurrence of an- 
other war. If we can avoid it, it will 
be the cheapest insurance we can take 
out. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, every 
man on this floor will agree with the 
Senator’s statement. It has not been 
very Many months since some Members 
stood on the floor of the Senate and said, 
“Give this amount to Great Britain,” and 
that it would accomplish what the Sen- 
ator now suggests. It has been said time 
and time again that if we would spend 
the money under the Morgenthau plan, 
$20,000,000,000, the result the Senator 
desires would be brought about. We 
have raised the money and spent it, and 
we are nearer war today than we were 
when we authorized it. 

It is said that what is proposed is a 
way to prevent war. Certainly all would 
subscribe to anything that would bring 
about that result. I would vote for an 
appropriation to avoid war just as fast 
as would anyone else. I was one of those 
who voted $50,000,000,000 in less than 
5 minutes when the war was on, and I 
would do it again. But that is not the 
point. The economy of the United 
States has to be preserved. Its finan- 
cial stability has to be preserved. Our 
Government owes $258,000,000,000, which 
isan enormous sum. There is no nation 
on the face of the earth which could 
even conceive of such a debt. It has to 
be paid, and it has to be serviced, and 
that comes first. The next item is the 
GI benefits, and there is not a man in 
the Senate who would want to take them 
back. Third is the military. I do not 
know what our defense is going to cost, 
but I shall go along with other Senators 
for whatever the military says is neces- 
sary. That suits me. We will vote the 
appropriations. If they are the same as 
last year they will run about $11,000,- 
000,000, and if we appropriate $750,000,- 
000 for scientific research, and add to 
that the amount the Air Corps is asking 
for, which I imagine all of us will support 
100 percent, an amount in the neigh- 
borhood of $3,000,000,000, the least we 
can count on is $15,000,000,000. If we 
add fifteen billion and eight and one-half 
billion and five billion we have in the 
neighborhood of twenty-nine or thirty 
billion dollars. 

I ask, with the national receipts we are 
now receiving, on the busineSs our coun- 
try is doing, which is around $156,000,- 
000,000 a year—that is the annual tax- 
able income of our people—can we, 
provide for 880 bureaus, and then, not 
only appropriate $5,300,000,000, for Eu- 
rope, but, in addition, aid to China, and 
aid to the occupied areas? I do not 
know exactly what the total is now, but 
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it is about $9,333,000,000, less the differ- 
ence between $6,800,000,000 and $5,300,- 
000,000, which is $1,500,000,000. Take 
$1,500,000,000 from $9,333,000,000, and we 
have the amount of aid to the 16 coun- 
tries and the aid we have to give the 
occupied areas, Japan, Korea, the Phil- 
ippines, and the others. 

Can we add that to the present budget, 
with our receipts as they are today, and 
have anything left to pay on the debt, 
or to reduce taxes, and come out even? 

The committee has stated that we can 
do it, but we will have to make sacrifices. 
I should like to ask the distinguished 

enator whether we can do it and come 
out with a balanced budget, taking into 
consideration the receipts we expect in 
the fiscal year. That is certainly a prac- 
tical question. I am asking for informa- 
tion. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, in 
the opinion of the Senator from Michigan 
we can. 

Mr. WHERRY. Has the Senator an- 
alyzed the situation? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
analyzable, we have. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a moment. I 
think this matter is very important. If 
the man who is to be the Administrator 
is to be given the sole authority, with 
his advisory committee, subject only to 
the President, certainly the question I 
ask is one which should give him a great 
deal of concern. When we are proposing 
to appropriate these amounts, it should 
be done in the light of the ability of 
the Federal Government to pay not only 
the budget items, but to pay its way con- 
tinucusly down through the years. 

I suggest to Senators present that be- 
fore the war we had the largest taxable 
income in our history; I call-it national 
taxable income—the volume of business 
on which income taxes and excise taxes 
could be figured. It ran ninety-eight 
and a half billion dollars in 1939, which 
was the largest volume of income the 
American people ever had before the war. 
Last year it amounted to $176,000,000,000. 
Have we any assurance we can maintain 
that level of income? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
the Senator would correct his figures. 
The Department of Commerce a week 
ago issued a statement in which it said 
that the national income for 1947 was 
$197,000,000,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. I deeply appreciate the 
suggestion of the minority leader. I was 
quoting figures the senior Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp] gave on the floor of 
the Senate not more than 6 months ago. 
Of course, if the income is larger, that is 
to be appreciated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Those are the official 
figures. 

Mr. WHERRY. The point I make is 
that it is one thing to consider the needs 
of countries abroad, but it is highly. im- 
portant that we give consideration to 
the impact on the United States. I hear 
these matters discussed in the Small 
Business Committee. I know what the 
steel shortage is; I know what the petro- 
leum shortage is; I know what the peo- 
ple of the country are saying. 


Insofar as it is 
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I am merely asking for information. 
The question can be treated lightly, but 
the people of the Nation are going to 
expect the Congress to know where they 
are going—to know what they are doing 
financially to protect the business sta- 
bility of the United States. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. I desired to ask the Sena- 
tor from Michigan whether in the calcu- 
lations-he is making he contemplates a 
reduction in the present income taxes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall have to 
confess that the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee has not 
undertaken to act as a director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, or the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or as the chairman of 
the Joint Economic Committee in con- 
nection with this program. I think the 
Senator’s question is justified, however, 
inasmuch as I allowed myself to be drawn 
into an answer to what was a quite im- 
possible question from the Senator from 
Nebraska, as I saw it. 

It is my understanding, let me say to 
the Senator from Missouri, after consul- 
tation with the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, with whom the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee cooper- 
ated to the extent of putting an amend- 
ment into the bill which transfers $3,- 
000,000,000 of the burden to the fiscal 
year 1948, that a tax-reduction bill— 
not passing upon its details or amount— 
is within the contemplation of the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee in con- 
nection with the present legislation. 
That is the best answer I can make to 
the Senator. I think the chairman of 
the Finance Committee is the one to 
whom his question should be addressed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, there 
are other Senators who have some ques- 
tions to propound. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I rise to 
remark that, after having listened to the 
questions propounded by the Senator 
from Nebraska, of course the welfare 
and the solvency of the United States 
are and have been always the first con- 
cern of all of us. He is exactly correct 
when he says that. But I believe the 
Committee on Foreign Relations ex- 
plored every possible source of informa- 
tion. We were not unmindful of the 
questions the Senator from Nebraska has 
raised. We were not unmindful of the 
debt of the United States. We were not 
unmindful of the carrying charges. We 
were not unmindful of the debt we owe 
to the GI’s. We were not unmindful of 
our obligation to provide for the na- 
tional defense. We did not separately 
state, “this one is prior to that one.” As 
a matter of fact I think the Senator 
from Nebraska has made some mistakes 
in his enumerations of priorities. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
mean of the figures? 

Mr. HATCH. No, the order in which 
they came. But I do not think we need 
discuss that. My thought has been and 
is that we must take all our obligations, 
including the public debt, our debt to 
the GI’s, the national defense, old-age 
assistance, and all others, and discharge 
so far as we can the obligation to each 
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and all on an equal and equitable basis. 
That is what the committee has tried to 
do. There is nothing in the bill which 
conflicts in any way with such an ap- 
proach, because after all, the safety, the 
security, the economic recovery, the sta- 
bility and the peace of the world has a 
high order and rank of priority. I do not 
think the bill will guarantee any of those 
things. But it does enter into, and be- 
comes an important part in those con- 
siderations. 

I am quite sure the questions the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has asked are sin- 
cere, and that he means all he has said, 
but I am sure his questions can all be 
reconciled with the general welfare of 
our country as a whole, and of the world. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico. I appreciate 
the fact that he feels the questions I 
asked were sincere and honest. They 
are. I have no dispute with the findings 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. I 
am simply trying to have an analysis 
made, so that we will know upon what 
basis the committee feels we can provide 
the proposed aid and at the same time 
meet our obligations at home. 

It has been stated in the newspapers, 
and it is also indicated in the report, that 
those in authority believe that the pro- 
posed program can be carried out and 
that there will be sufficient money left 
to make some payment on the national 
debt, perhaps $2,500,000,000, which I 
think is the lowest figure used, and that 
we may possibly have a $4,000,000,000 
tax reduction. That is what we hear. 
But the distinguished Senator will agree 
with me that as yet the general appro- 
priation bills have not come before the 
Senate. I have not had information 
given me, nor has evidence been adduced 
by the Finance Committee on the sub- 
ject. I supposed that when the Foreign 
Relations Committee suggested the au- 
thorization, it did so with the full knowl- 
edge that the program could be carried 
out on the basis I have outlined. I was 
simply asking the Senator from Michi- 
gan if he had an analysis of the figures 
involved. 

I do not know whether the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico was 
present—I know he is very busy with 
committee work—when I made the state- 
ment that the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] gave figures 
in the Senate not more than 6 months 
ago to the effect that our national tax- 
able income for 1939, which was the larg- 
est national income we had enjoyed in 
any year before the war, was approxi- 
mately $98,500,000,000. That was in- 
come from all sources. That income has 
been increased, and last year it was 
$176,000,000,000. The majority leader 
now states that the Secretary of Com- 
merce has revealed that the income for 
the present fiscal year will amount to 
about $190,000,000,000. ; 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not the fiscal year; 
the calendar year. 

Mr. WHERRY. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And the income for 
this year will be $197,000,000,000. A wit- 
ness appeared before the Finance Com- 
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mittee this morning, former Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, John W. Hanes, 
who stated that the national income for 
last year was $209,000,000,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. It seems that the fig- 
ures of national income go up when we 
need to make large appropriations. I 
am glad to see them go up, for, as I 
stated in my remarks, prior to the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico, I was apprehensive of our 
being able to carry out the program. I 
wanted to obtain information from those 
in authority as to how the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee had arrived at the 
general statement that the program can 
be carried out with the money available, 
and that the Government can continue 
on a balanced budget, with some debt re- 
duction and some reduction of taxes as 
well. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4023) to 
authorize the establishment of the 
De Soto National Memorial in the State 
of Florida, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

8.703. An act to authorize the carrying 
of Civil War battle streamers with regimental 
colors; 

S.1195. An act to repeal the laws relat- 
ing to the length of tours of duty of officers 
and enlisted men of the Army at certain 
foreign stations; 

S. 1252. An act making certain changes in 
the organization of the Navy Departmenxt, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1528. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of the Air Force, or the Secretary 
of the Treasury to accept and use gifts, de- 
vises, and bequests for schools, hospitals, 
libraries, cemeteries, and other institutions 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Army, the Department of the Navy, the 
Department of the Air Force, or the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, respectively, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1802, An act to authorize the President 
to award the Medal of Honor to the unknown 
American who lost his life while serving 
overseas in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Second World War; and 

8.1961. An act to amend the act of De- 
cember 3, 1945, so as to extend the exemp- 
tion of Navy or Coast Guard vessels of spe- 
cial construction from the requirements as 
to the number, position, range, or arc of 
visibility of lights, and for other purposes. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and 
foreign policy of the United States 
through necessary economic and finan- 
cial assistance to foreign countries which 
undertake to cooperate with each other 
in the establishment and maintenance 
of economic conditions essential to a 
peaceful and prosperous world. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, in line with 
the colloquy which has taken place be- 
tween the Senator from Nebraska and 
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the Senator from Michigan, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Michigan a ques- 
tion. In view of the fact that unques- 
tionably, when we consider the authori- 
zation for the first year, there is going 
to be lengthy debate over the figures 
which, in the Senator’s own words, are at 
best an “educated guess,” and since the 
controversy will probably take place all 
over again when the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate re- 
port the appropriation under the act, has 
the Senator considered the possibility of 
limiting the debate to just one round, in- 
stead of two, by eliminating completely 
any specific figure for the first 12 
months, and having only one debate on 
the subject, namely, when the appropria- 
tion bill comes before the Senate? I ask 
that question because the bill provides 
that the RFC shall make immediately 
available for the purposes of the act 
$1,000,000,000. That means that the 
plan can operate for at least 2 or 3 
months without any appropriation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, of 
course, the Senator is fully aware of the 
fact that we took out the over-all $17,- 
000,000,000 figure from the authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. BALL. I congratulate the Senator 
on that. I agree with him that no one 
can anticipate what the program will 
cost over the years. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It would simply 
make no sense to include the total 
amount originally suggested. But in the 
absence of that figure, the Senator from 
Michigan feels very keenly that if the 
bill is to indicate any substance whatso- 
ever, at least for the next 12 months, it 
should assert what in the judgment of 
the Congress should be the ceiling au- 
thorization. 

I can fully understand how it would 
simplify matters if we were to take the 
figure out of the bill, and reduce the bill 
to a more or less anonymous character 
which would really cease to deserve much 
debate. 

I think there are two different func- 
tions in respect to an authorization fig- 
ure and an appropriation figure. I can 
very well understand, for example, how 
the Senator himself might vote for an 
authorization of $5,300,000,000 for the 
first 12 months of its operation, and sub- 
sequently confront in his committee tes- 
timony which indicated that a different 
figure would be appropriate. I think so 
far as the identification of a plan is 
concerned, we should put the $5,300,- 
000,000 figure in the bill and submit it to 
a review by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. I do not mean to imply for an in- 
stant that in my opinion the Appropria- 
tions Committee thereupon is entitled 
to reduce it. But I am trying to say that 
I think there are two different functions 
served by the act of authorization and 
the act of appropriation. Otherwise we 
would not have this system in the law. 
I think the authorization as identified in 
the bill reported by the committee is 
necessary to identify what the plan of 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 


contemplates. 
Mr. The Senator, then, thinks 


there is a drastically different situation 
between the first year under the act and 
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the succeeding years, because in the suc- 
ceeding years, as I understand the me- 
chanics, there will be no additional au- 
thorization of specific amounts. The 
whole thing will be up to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, with the help of what- 
ever recommendations are made by the 
joint committee. Incidentally, I wish to 
congratulate the Senator and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on including 
that provision. I think it should help 
tremendously in keeping Congress 
abreast of what is happening. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his friendly observations. What 
he says is precisely correct, in the opinion 
of the Senator from Michigan. The ac- 
tion we take today fundamentally and 
initially setting up the basis for this pro- 
gram and system is totally different from 
that which Rach succeeding Congress will 
confront. So far as the Senator from 
Michigan is concerned, he believes that 
the Appropriations Committee in each 
succeeding year,-being in the presence 
then of realities and not speculations and 
prophecies, will be amply qualified to 
make an adequate decision. But that is 
the appropriate procedure; and no subse- 
quent specific authorizations are neces- 
sary. 

Mr. BALL. I take it, then, that the 
Senator would be very much opposed to 
the procedure of having only one debate 
in the Senate on the amount. I see the 
Senator’s point, which I think has con- 
siderable weight, but he was urging speed 
in passage. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I beg the Sena- 
tor to restate his proposition. 'The Sena- 
tor from Michigan is not opposed to 
having only one debate. 

Mr. BALL. I was asking whether the 
Senator had considered eliminating the 
specific figure for the first year and leav- 
ing the blanket authorization for appro- 
priations from year to year as it stands 
in the first part of that paragraph, sug- 
gesting to him that, since he is interested 
in speed in the passage of the bill, he 
would thereby eliminate the debate on 
the figure in the authorization bill and 
confine it to a single debate at this session 
on the appropriation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator 
from Michigan is interested in speed, for 
reasons which he has stated, and which 
the Senator from Michigan thinks are 
pretty obvious. The Senator from Mich- 
igan thinks the world is on fire. The 
Senator from Michigan thinks this is one 
hopeful fire extinguisher, and the Sena- 
tor from Michigan would prefer to turn 
on the extinguisher before the fire 
entirely consumes its objectives. 

Mr. BALL. I take it, however, from 
what the Senator has said, that he would 
be opposed to eliminating the specific 
authorization figure. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Yesterday the Senator 
from Michigan spoke in very eloquent 
terms about Czechoslovakia and how 
every semblance of democracy had been 
gutted there. I should like to ask the 
Senator if he feels that the Marshall 
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plan would have prevented infiltration by 
the Russians into Czechoslovakia in the 
manner in which it has just occurred? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not know. 
I do not know how we can apply the Mar- 
shall plan retroactively for purposes of 
speculation. 

Mr. KEM. Can we not look back on 
the record? Isit not a fact that Czecho- 
slovakia received from us approximately 
$300,000,000, and that at the time this 
catastrophe occurred she had balances 
in our cotton fund and in other funds 
which she had not found it necessary or 
advisable to draw down? Is it not true 
that there was no evidence of any eco- 
nomic instability, or certainly no dire 
conditions in Czechoslovakia at the time 
this occurred? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the Sen- 
ator totally overlooks the clmaracter of 
the Czechoslovakian Government. If 
there had been a Czechoslovakian Gov- 
ernment which was resisting Commu- 
nist infiltratiqn successfully, and if it 
had said to us that its economic stability 
required certain factors of support and 
assistance, and we had given it, under 
those circumstances I would have hope- 
fully anticipated that this thing might 
not have happened. But there are no 
comparable circumstances between what 
was the situation in Czechoslovakia be- 
fore the recent disaster and the situation 
in France and Italy. 

Mr. KEM. Is it not a fact that we 
have given to Czechoslovakia generously, 
and With unstinted hand? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I assume the 
Senator is referring chiefly to our share 
of an UNRRA appropriation which, in 
the Senator’s judgment, was pretty sadly 
managed, as he has repeatedly said. 

Mr. KEM. But Czechoslovakia’s share 
amounted to approximately $300,000,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. KEM. I notice in the testimony 
before the Senator’s committee that it 
was developed that a large amount of 
farm machinery has been furnished to 
Czechoslovakia, and that it has been 
going forward up until almost the present 
time. I read from page 1332 of the pro- 
ceedings: 

Czechoslovakia managed to get along on 
$110,000 worth of United States farm-ma- 
chinery production in 1938, but required 
$1,329,000 worth in 1946, a percentage in- 
crease over 1938 of 1,108.2 percent, and in 
the first 5 months of last year received 
$1,133,000 worth, a percentage increase over 
1938 totals of 930 percent. 


I ask the Senator whether there is 
anything in the record which indicates 
that by this wall of dollars or American 
commodities or materials that he pro- 
poses to set up we can prevent the infil- 
tration of communism. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
I do not think there is the remotest par- 
allel, Isay frankly to my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, between the two sit- 
uations to which he refers. Neither do I 
think there is any wall of dollars by 
which we can keep communism out of 
western Europe. Neither do I think the 
Government of the United States is in 
a position itself to keep communism out 
of western Europe. But in the humble 
opinion of the Senator from Michigan, 
this plan is based upon a concept which 
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involves agreements between 16 brave, 
struggling western European countries, 
many of whom are sitting literally under 
the gun of hazard this evening. It is 
based upon contracts with them, under 
which they agree to do certain specific 
things in pursuit of their own civilization, 
in pursuit of their own ability to stand 
on their own feet, in pursuit of their own 
ability to help sustain western civiliza- 
tion; and it is a concept which is as 
different as day is from night, from any 
parallel which my able friend can draw 
from the Czechoslovakian situation. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, did I cor- 
rectly understand my friend to cite 
Czechoslovakia as a warning to us to 
proceed with dispatch in the considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The viewpoint 
of the Senator from Michigan is that the 
entire world is on notice in respect to the 
aggressive tempo with which the Comin- 
form, recently organized, is proceeding 
in the direction of communizing vast 
areas of the earth. It is the opinion 
of the Senator from Michigan that the 
nations that have joined in the CEEC, 
under this plan, have voluntarily sub- 
scribed to brave and constructive pur- 
poses which contemplate the re-creation 
of independent, free peoples who can 
defend themselves against aggression. 
Not only is such a result hoped for, but 
the chance of bringing it about is well 
worth taking. I hesitate to think what 
the alternative would be. 

Mr. KEM. When the Senator finished 
his reference to Czechoslovakia, he re- 
ferred to the kindred fate of brave little 
Finland. I should like to ask whether 
he thinks the passage of this bill and 
the setting up of the proposed adminis- 
tration under it will give us any assur- 
ance that it will prevent a like fate to 
poor little Finland. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly it will 
have no effect whatever on poor little 
Finland, because Finland is not within 
the purview of the plan. 

Mr. KEM. Have we any reasonable 
assurance that it will prevent the spread 
of communism, by the process of infil- 
tration, into any country which is sub- 
jected to it? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Can the Sena- 
tor from Missouri give me any reason- 
able assurance as to what the plans of 
the Politburo are in the Kremlin tonight, 
regarding their conquest of the west? If 
he can give me a reasonable assurance, 
I shall try to reciprocate it. 

Mr. KEM. Obviously I cannot; but in 
this debate, suggestion has been made, 
although perhaps not by the Senator 
from Michigan, that we are presented 
with the alternative of world war III or 
acceptance of this plan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator 
from Michigan never presented such an 
alternative. 

Mr. KEM. No; I do not think the 
Senator from Michigan did. But the 
general argument is that we must pass 
this bill if we do not want world war 
III to come. I am interested in know- 
ing whether there was developed before 
the Foreign Relations Commiitee any 
evidence which would give a reasonable 
assurance that if we do pass this bill, we 
shall not have world war III. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG.,. I think it would 
be utterly impossible to answer the Sen- 
ator’s question with any degree of candor 
or integrity. 

Mr. KEM. Then, the Senator from 
Michigan does not mean to present this 
to us as a substitute for national de- 
fense, does he? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Most emphati- 
cally not, nor as a sure reliance, but as 
the best of the calculated risks we con- 
front; and I have tried to put it upon 
that basis as frankly as possible at all 
times. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether he feels there is a cal- 
culated risk on the other side—one of 
the risks Washington warned against 
when he referred to entangling alliances? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not think 
this program involves any calculated 
risks of an entangling nature in respect 
to alliances of the sort the Father of his 
Country referred to. On the other hand, 
I think a very grave entanglement is in- 
herent in the entire world situation at a 
time like this. 

Mr. KEM. As I understand the plan, 
we shall have executory contracts with 
each of these 16 countries. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not know 
what the Senator means by executory 
contracts. 

Mr, KEM. I mean a contract that 
will be carried out over a period of time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. KEM. Very well. It will be su- 
pervised by a large staff and by a rov- 
ing ambassador, I understand. 

Mr. VANDENBERG., It will be super- 
vised by a competent staff. I do not 
know how large it will be. 

Mr, KEM. It is within the realm of 
reasonable contemplation that frictions 
may occur in such relationships, is it not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Icertainly think 
it would be within the bounds of reason 
to think that frictions would not be im- 
possible. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, in connec- 
tion with this colloquy, I have been very 
much interested in the headlines regard- 
ing the very able and eloquent presenta- 
tion of the ERP bill which the Senator 
from Michigan made here yesterday. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I did not write 
the headlines. 

Mr. BALL. I know the Senator from 
Michigan did not, But every headline I 
saw was to the effect that “Vandenberg 
urges ERP in order to prevent world 
war III.” Those words, or almost iden- 
tical words, appeared in the headlines; 
and they were supported somewhat by 
the text of the Senator’s speech. I was 
startled to see that, because I did not 
hear the Senator from Michigan make 
any such statement during the course of 
his remarks here yesterday. So I was 
glad to hear the Senator clarify that 
point. 

I should like to ask him whether he 
thinks this program should be sold to the 
American peopie—and, Mr. President, 
unfortunately the headlines do a great 
deal of selling, as the Senator from 
Michigan, himself a former newspaper 
man, knows—as a program that in itself 
will prevent or will play a major part in 
preventing world war III. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. It is rather 
difficult to funnel the cataclysmic events 
of today down to one simple, final ques- 
tion, and then give the Senator a cate- 
gorical reply. I think I did say at one 
point in my address yesterday that I 
thought this was one of the best ways 
to stop world war III before it started. 
If that is the statement from which the 
inference has been drawn, I am quite 
happy to make this further statement to 
my able friend the Senator from Minne- 
sota: In the opinion of the Senator from 
Michigan, it is highly essential that all 
remaining free and independent govern- 
ments in the world—free and independ- 
ent pursuant to their own form of free- 
dom and independence—should continue 
to be free and independent and should 
continue to be autonomous. I think if 
they do continue to be free and inde- 
pendent, we shall be that much farther 
away from another world cataclysm, and 
that if they lose that independence and 
that freedom and that autonomy, we 
shall be that much nearer to some sort of 
a final clash in the world between the 
two rival ideologies. In the opinion of 
the Senator from Michigan, war is not 
only abhorrent to the American soul, it 
is not only violently repulsive to every 
native thought that we Americans have, 
but it ought to be totally unnecessary. 

But in the opinion of the Senator from 
Michigan, the best way we can help in- 
fluence the situation at the moment is 
to assist, within completely legitimate 
boundaries, the independent countries of 
western Europe to sustain the very gal- 
lant fight they are making in behalf of 
their own national survival. 

It is also the opinion of the Senator 
from Michigan that if the Government 
of the United States and the people of 
the United States speak with finality in 
respect to its objectives and speak with a 
reasonably unified voice, the effect of that 
pronouncement will be very important 
and very persuasive and will be calcu- 
lated to be a factor for peace instead of 
war. 

Mr. BALL. It is but one factor. 

: Mr. VANDENBERG. That is very 
rue. 

Mr. BALL. Does the Senator agree 
with me that in the final analysis the 
decision as to whether the world finds 
some way of maintaining peace or is 
plunged into another war probably will 
not rest with the United States or with 
the free and independent nations? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I totally agree. 
But what I was trying to say to the Sena- 
tor was that—— 

Mr. BALL. That the greater the 
strength that is built up on the side of 
free peoples the less the danger? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; and the 
more strength we exhibit in the name 
of a united America the further we are 
away from disaster. 

Mr. BALL. I may say to the Senator 
that the reason I want to emphasize the 
point is because in the years I have sat 
here in the Senate I have seen altogether 
too many foreign policy programs sold, 
or perhaps oversold, on a false basis. 
The United Nations Charter was sold to 
the American people as a sure means of 
preventing world war III. It has not 
worked out that way. The British loan 
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was supposed to solve all the postwar 
problems of Great Britain. It has been 
exhausted within a year or so after it 
was authorized, and the problems are 
still there, perhaps intensified. Bretton 
Woods, the Monetary Fund, and the In- 
ternational Bank, we were told on the 
Senate floor, were going to meet the 
postwar rehabilitation problem. They 
are not meeting it. I am not accusing 
the Senator from Michigan, because I 
remember when we considered the 
Greek-Turkish loan program he char- 
acterized it then as he characterizes this 
program now, as a “calculated risk”— 
“not a very happy alternative but the 
best of the alternatives facing us.” But 
I think it is very dangerous to have the 
idea implanted in the minds of 140,000,- 
000 American citizens, particularly the 
mothers and fathers who are worried 
about their youngsters, that merely by 
appropriating billions of dollars for aid 
to Europe we thereby make sure that we 
shall not have another world war, that 
we can relax our national defense pro- 
gram, and that we can pigeonhole uni- 
versal military training or whatever al- 
ternative the Congress may decide is nec- 
essary in order to maintain this country 
in a position of strength to resist ag- 
gression, if and when aggression should 
ever confront us. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I could not agree 
with the Senator more thoroughly. 
Everything he said is correct in respect 
to the impropriety and the hazard of at- 
taching any guaranties either to this 
legislation or to legislation of a kindred 
nature. The world is in such a state of 
flux that we cannot tell from one week 
to another, aye, from one morning to 
another, what the headlines will report 
in respect to the latest disruption some- 
where around the globe. I think that in 
presenting this plan yesterday I was 
very careful to say repeatedly that there 
is no guaranty on earth of its success, 
In fact, I remember I said in conclusion 
that we are simply making our choice of 
alternatives, that if this fails at least we 
may have the consolation of having made 
a final effort which offers a real sub- 
stance of hope, and that if it succeeds, 
everybody will be grateful for generations 
to come. There is no guaranty. With 
this plan there may be a war some day. 
Without the plan there may be no war. 
I prefer not to discuss it in terms of war, 
and yet I think we must discuss it in 
terms of reality. It seems to me it is a 
simple statement of reality when dis- 
cussing whether or not there is to be 
another war that the success of this plan 
very effectively retards the probability 
of world war III, because it builds back 
into effective reality that element which 
is so essential, namely, the resurgent 
stability of those nations which with us 
represent western civilization. I think 
that does discount a prospective war, if 
the plan is successful. I think that is a 
fair statement. When the Secretary of 
National Defense and the Secretary of 
the Army come before our committee 
and frankly say that in the absence of 
some such plan as this they would feel 
it necessary immediately to seek heavily 
increased appropriations for the national 
defense, I think the only conclusion any- 
one can logically draw from that testi- 
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mony is that they too assign to the peace- 
ful utility of this scheme a very substan- 
tial effect not only upon our national 
security but upon the probability that 
the world can be kept at a peaceful level. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Michigan for that state- 
ment. I was not even by remotest im- 
plication criticizing him, because as I 
listened to his speech he was scrupulous 
in making it very clear that this was a 
calculated risk, at the best it was one of 
two possible alternatives, neither one of 
which was a happy one. ButIcan assure 
the Senator from my own contacts with 
the people in my own State and in other 
States that unfortunately far too many 
people in America have the mistaken im- 
pression that this is a virtual guaranty 
that we can avoid war and perhaps relax 
our national defense effort. I am glad 
the Senator has corrected that misinter- 
pretation by what he, I thought, very 
plainly said on the Senate floor yesterday. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator 
understands that that does not detract 
for an instant from my feeling that 
this plan is equivalent literally to armies 
in its value by way of national security. 

Mr. BALL. In that connection, as I 
read Secretary Marshall’s initial state- 
ment to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, I understood him to say that in terms 
of national security and strengthening 
the cause of freedom in the world, the 
ultimate objective of this plan was, over a 
period of 3 or 4 or 5 years, to build suffi- 
cient economic strength and stability into 
the western European countries so that 
they could support some military power, 
and that one of the major difficulties in 
Europe today is that western Europe is 
a@ power vacuum with a tremendous So- 
viet war machine only 100 miles east of 
the Rhine. Of course if the plan would 
succeed in that purpose, then in 3 or 4 
years when that power is there, of course 
the chances of those countries in a world 
war III and the security of the United 
States would be greatly strengthened. 
I unfortunately have not had time to 
read the record of the hearings con- 
ducted by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, but in that connection I wonder 
if any member of the committee asked 
the Secretary of National Defense which 
in his opinion, would be the best invest- 
ment and the best risk for the security 
of the United States, to invest billions of 
dollars in a recovery program in Europe 
which, if it is successful, will accomplish 
this building up of power at the end of 
4 or 5 years, or the investment of a like 
amount in strengthening immediately 
our own armed forces. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I know of no 
such question being submitted to the 
Secretary. I hardly think the question 
is justified, because I believe there are 
many different elements involved in the 
two alternatives. I do not believe the 
Senator can make a parallel choice be- 
tween the two. Yet I entirely agree with 
the Senator that the passage of this bill 
certainly will not authorize any citizen 
to go to sleep on the theory that our 
hazard is over and that our problem is 
solved. That is not true. 

Mr. BALL. Three things have wor- 
ried me in regard to this program. One 
is how long the United States can stand 
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the situation of having exports in ex- 
cess of imports, which unquestionably 
weakens our economy and puts a terrific 
strain upon it. How much can we spend 
without seriously injuring our own pro- 
ductive strength and stability? I think 
the Senator will agree with me that if 
the United States ever faces economic 
bankruptcy, then the cause of freedom 
will be finished in the world, because no 
one will have a Marshall plan to bail us 
out. 

Mr. 
matic. 

Mr. BALL. That is one thing that has 
worried me. Another thing is, what 
chance has this program of really achiev- 
ing economic recovery and not being 
merely a dole, which, as the Senator 
himself said, would be “operation rat 
hole”? If we weaken our own economy 
over 3 or 4 years and at the end Shall 
have built up no strength and stability, 
no counterbalancing power in western 
Europe, we shall be worse off than if we 
had never undertaken the program, be- 
cause we shall be weak and have no com- 
pensating strength. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not know 
whether we shall be worse off. It de- 
pends on whether we have sense enough 
in the interim to attend to our own na- 
tional-security needs. 

Mr. BALL. There is a limit to how far 
we can strain our economy in peacetime 
when we reject the kind of totalitarian 
regimentation or mobilization that we 
might find necessary, and undoubtedly 
will, if there shall be another war. 

I cannot accept the premise that the 
only reason for Europe’s difficulties is 
war damage. That is undoubtedly the 
major part of it. I think our own mis- 
taken policies in Germany which have 
deliberately held down the level of pro- 
duction in an area which always has 
been the workshop of Europe, particu- 
larly of western Europe, have been a 
major factor in bringing about the pres- 
ent economic difficulty in all of western 
Europe. It also seems to me that the 
policies of those governments, their ex- 
change rates which were unreal in that 
they did not reflect actual purchasing 
power of their currency, together with 
the multiplicity of price controls, have 
contributed a great deal to the situation. 
Every time a producer turned around he 
had to get a permit from some Govern- 
ment bureau. As we found out for our- 
selves, that discourages production. 
Then there is the tendency, in spite of 
their economic weakness at the end of 
the war, to indulge in new experimenta- 
tion programs in nationalization and so- 
cial security which, in some cases, we do 
not-think we are prosperous enough to 
afford. 

I think that is one major reason why 
the nationals of those 16 countries have 
in the United States, according to the 
Treasury reports, $14,000,000,000 of bank 
accounts in short- and long-term assets 
which they are holding here. They are 
not themselves patriotic enough to in- 
vest those dollar funds in the recovery 
of their homelands, whereas we are ask- 
ing American taxpayers to take risks 
with their money which the nationals 
in those 16 countries are not willing to 
take with their funds. 


VANDENBERG. That is axio- 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. What was the 
figure which the Senator used? 

Mr. BALL. Fourteen billion dollars is 
the figure I got from the Treasury. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And that is de- 
fined as what? 

Mr. BALL. Bank balances, long- and 
short-term assets held in America by 
nationals of the 16 couniries. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does that in- 
clude business operations of foreign cor- 
porations in the United States? 

Mr. BALL. It includes stock holdings, 
bond holdings, and everything of that 
kind, as I understand. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. Not at the moment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does it include 
factory installations owned abroad? 

Mr. BALL. Not owned abroad. They 
are assets held in this country. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I meant factory 
installations in this country. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TuyeE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. BALL. Not at the moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota declines to 
yield. 

Mr. BALL. It seems to me that those 
nations obviously do not encourage their 
own nationals to bring their assets back 
and invest them in the recovery of their 
own countries. That is one major issue 
in the whole question. Another one is 
the political situation in Europe which 
the Senator himself referred to yester- 
day. In the 2 years since the end of the 
war one country after another has been 
picked off by Soviet Russia. In Hun- 
gary the Red army took control. In 
Czechoslovakia there was a ruthless 
minority that convinced the President 
of Czechoslovakia that if it got control 
it would either rule or ruin the country. 
Finland seems to be headed for the same 
kind of capitulation, because there is 
no way existing at the present time to 
stop this blotting out of freedom in one 
little country after another in Europe. 

With such power as western Europe 
has—and from the testimony we have 
heard from our own Army officials we 
know what little resistance could be of- 
fered if the Red army decided to roll— 
it is apparent that all the peoples there 
and their governments are living in con- 
stant fear of tomorrow. They cannot 
possibly have confidence in the future 
in the presence of that tremendous, ag- 
gressive war machine which is 100 miles 
east of the Rhine. To me the events of 
the last 2 years have been too terrifyingly 
like what happened in 1938, 1939, and 
1940, except that the timetable seems 
to be a little faster. Living in the 
shadow of such fear, how can we expect 
economic recovery? 

I think the Senator would agree that 
confidence in tomorrow, confidence in 
the future, is essential if men and women 
are to invest their savings and their labor 
in building for the future. If there is no 
confidence in the future, either because 
of the fear of outside aggression or mi- 
nority subversion within the country, the 
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fear of ultimate socialization of the 
enterprise they might build, then, unless 
we can find some way by which to restore 
such confidence, at least to some degree, 
what chance of success has this program 
of economic recovery? It seems to me, 
in view of the events of the past few 
weeks, it is like asking men and women 
to build a factory on the side of a vol- 
cano which is already. erupting. 

Can the Senator tell me of any pro- 
gram, any policy, of this administration 
aimed at curing that political situation, 
restoring some confidence in the people 
of western Europe, so that they can 
build and work for tomorrow, and not live 
merely from day to day? I have not 
seen any evidence of it. It seems to me 
we are playing by ear, that we are drift- 
ing from one crisis to another, and each 
one catches us completely unprepared 
with any policy to meet it. ’ 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, if 
the Senator is asking me to disclose the 
plans of the Executive in respect to the 
crises which the world now confronts, he 
has applied at the wrong window, be- 
cause I have no information on the 
subject. 

So far as the literal situation in which 
these people live is concerned, I think the 
Senator is quite correct that it requires 
an amazing degree of bravery for them, 
in the midst of their own continuing dis- 
integration, to stand up against a threat 
which is as insidious as this threat is, as 
a result of its internal subversions, to say 
nothing about its hazards as an external 
threat to the sheer physical existence of 
countries and peoples. 

The Senator says they must have some 
sense of security as a basis for economic 
hope. I think the Senator can sustain 
that thesis. On the other hand, I think 
that is somewhat true vice versa. I 
think that if they can have economic 
hope in any degree it is an equally sub- 
stantial encouragement to continue re- 
sistance to subversion at home and 
threatened invasion from abroad. 

The Senator has referred to the failure 
of some of the other devices which have 
been proposed during the past 2 years. 
To a considerable degree those devices 
have failed in many instances. I hesi- 
tate to think, however, where the world 
would be today if the devices had not 
been used and had not been available, 
because they at least contributed to the 
maintenance of a continuing situation 
to which we can address ourselves with 
hope. 

Confronted as these western European 
countries are at the moment by the im- 
minence of a repetition of recent events, 
I would think that nothing could 
strengthen their arms, encourage their 
hearts, put steel into their souls, to con- 
tinue their self-reliant defense against 
invasion from abroad or subversion’ at 
home—nothing could encourage them 
quite so much as to hear that the Con- 
gress of the United States, with expedi- 
tion and faith, was sending them word 
that we are prepared to cooperate with 
them for four and a half years on a basis 
of cooperative aid, to restore them to 
solvency and stability, if they through 
self-help and cooperation will undertake 
to join with us in the effort. 
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It seems to me that if they were to hear 
day after tomorrow that the Senate had 
abandoned the necessity for extraordi- 
nary debate over details, in the presence 
of the situation which we all know the 
world confronts, and had decided to at 
least make this authorization as a dem- 
onstration of our willingness to stand 
with western civilization in a common 
cause, I think it would have an utterly 
electric effect in the countries the pro- 
gram is designed to assist. Furthermore, 
I think it would have exactly the op- 
posite effect beyond the curtain, where 
the powers that be may be making other 
plans. 

In reverse, I ask the Senator whether 
he can contemplate a greater tragedy or 
calamity in the history of the last 100 
years than the impact upon these west- 
ern European countries on the rim of the 
Atlantic, struggling in the shadow of an 
ominous threat, living in almost day-to- 
day terror, if they were to hear tomorrow 
that the Congress of the United States 
had declined a plan of European cooper- 
ation. What does the Senator think 
would happen in western Europe, and 
how long does he think it would be before 
the curtain came down to the very beach- 
heads of the Atlantic Ocean? 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I will say to 
the Senator that I think it might be 
pretty discouraging. I do not know 
whether that would have been true if the 
Marshall plan had never been proposed. 
Unfortunately, the people abroad have 
grown to expect and perhaps be far more 
dependent than they should be on Ameri- 
can help. Possibly the people of Italy, 
in the elections on April 18, may elect so 
many Communist members that they will 
come into the Russian orbit, or they may 
be taken in by force. But I do not see 
much chance of France and the low- 
lands going behind the iron curtain, ex- 
cept by the use of external force, and I 
would assume that such external force 
could not possibly reach them without 
colliding with American armed forces in 
western Europe. That might be tragic. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What the Sen- 
ator is saying to me and what I am say- 
ing to the Senator finally come down to 
the fact that we are both realists in 
viewing the situation. I think that as 
realists we have very frankly to say to 
each other that there are utterly no 
guaranties available in respect to any 
plan anyone may propose or adopt in 
this very uncertain moment in the evo- 
lution of history. 

I merely say to the Senator that in 
my final judgment, recognizing all the 
uncertainties to which he refers, declin- 
ing to offer the Senator one single guar- 
anty in respect to the proposed legis- 
lation, as I tried to make plain yester- 
day, still I think that as a human prob- 
lem—and in the last analysis it is funda- 
mentally a human problem—I would 
rather take the chance of one more ef- 
fort for just nine more months, when we 
can review it all again in the presence of 
reality—one more effort for nine more 
months to help the bravest people on the 
face of this earth, as they are proving 
themselves to be by their struggles at 
the moment in the presence of peril—I 
would rather take a chance for nine more 
months to see if a reasonable degree of 
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cooperation, put on a thoroughly prac- 
tical basis and under realistic supervi- 
sion, may not produce Possible stabilities 
not only in western Europe but inevita- 
bly thereafter in most of the world. I 
would rather take that chance than do 
any other thing I can think of. with 
$5,000,000,000 at the present moment. 

I know of no bargains that war has. 
I think that peace does have a bargain 
once in awhile. Perhaps this is one. I 
am irrevocably of the opinion that it is 
well worth finding out. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the Senator’s position, and his deep 
sincerity, but I perhaps would not go so 
far as he does in believing that economic 
stability is so tremendously important in 
this picture, because as I have watched 
the onward sweep of Soviet tyranny in 
the past 2 years, it has seemed to me that 
the economic situation of the peoples who 
one by one were pulled behind the iron 
curtain had very little to do with what 
actually happened to them; that the 
threat of Communist aggression in the 
world is exactly identical with the threat 
of Nazi aggression in the thirties. It isa 
power threat. The Communist ideologies 
have no appeal to any people who have 
ever known freedom, however hungry 
they may be. That certainly was true in 
Hungary. I think it was true in Czecho- 
slovakia, where, in the final analysis, one 
of the leaders of the Socialist Party sold 
his country down the river. It is cer- 
tainly true in Finland. The people of 
Finland are hard up. They are working 
hard. They are hard up because of the 
reparations payments they must make to 
Russia. But it will not be because of eco- 
nomic hardship that little Finland goes 
under. It will be because she is facing a 
tremendous concentration of power with 
which she is helpless to deal. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I quite agree 
with the Senator. ; 

Mr. BALL. The serious thing about the 
program is that I see no signs that the ad- 
ministration has any policy or program, 
either individually or in concert with 
other individual nations, or through the 
United Nations, to solve that problem of 
pure Soviet power aggression. It seems 
to me that until it is solved the chances of 
recovery in Europe or anywhere in the 
Old World are rather scarce. 

This plan is, as the Senator says, a cal- 
culated risk. It seems to me that without 
some parallel program to solve the politi- 
cal problem in Europe it is not too good a 
risk in terms of achieving its objective of 
recovery and being more than a mere 
dole. Somehow there must be found some 
way, it seems to me, to give those people 
some confidence in tomorrow, some evi- 
dence that whenever the Comintern time 
table calls for it, they will not be ruth- 
lessly a over. 

I should like to know what is the think- 
ing of the Senator from Michigan, who 
is in a position to know the whole picture 
much better than I do, as to what we can 
do in that picture. I have letters on my 
desk today from men who fought 4 and 
5 years in the last war, in which they say, 
“What are we thinking of to let it happen 
all over again and do nothing?” They 
remember all too well how little Czecho- 
slovakia was sold out at Munich, and 
later on we all became involved in World 
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WarlIlI. Whatcanwedo? I realize the 
Senate cannot originate foreign policies, 
but what are we doing in that situation? 
What can we do? Should we be moving 
in the United Nations, where Russia, by 
the use of her veto, has made empty the 
United Nations’ hope of developing real 
authority and power to preserve peace? 
Maybe it is time we moved there in some 
way to get rid of the veto, that obstacle 
to the nations who want peace, or at 
least want to get together. What is hap- 
pening today is that one by one the Rus- 
sian bear is pulling all nations into its 
lair. Until the nations can get together 
and unite their forces in some way, I do 
not see any real chance for economic 
recovery in western Europe. I should 
like to know what the Senator’s thinking 
is on that point. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator 
from Michigan will scarcely undertake to 
speak for the administration in respect 
to what plans it may have in mind look- 
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to the things to which the Senator from 
Minnesota refers. The Senator from 
Michigan has said time and again pub- 
licly that the United Nations must be 
made to work either within its present 
structure or within one which permits it 
to work. I would not undertake to spell 
that out on the floor of the Senate this 
afternoon under any circumstances. I 
would not even want to seem to intimate 
that I know how to spell it out. I sim- 
ply say that in my view it must be spelled 
out. 

I agree, as I tried to say yesterday, that 
it is indispensable that we should move 
swiftly into western Europe and consoli- 
date and stabilize that situation. I am 
not at all sure, speaking of the United 
Nations, that the possibilities of regional 
arrangements do not offer something 
worthy of study in the aspect of the area 
to which the Senator refers. I com- 
pletely agree that security is at the base 
of the whole necessity which we confront. 

As my able friend from Minnesota 
knows, the plan which is in the bill per- 
sistently looks forward to the closest pos- 
sible consolidation of the western Euro- 
pean countries. The only consolidation 
which we dare identify at the moment, 
because it is the only one within our le- 
gitimate jurisdiction, is economic con- 
solidation. I doubt whether some of the 
brave little countries associated in the 
CEEC would at the moment care to 
hazard an experiment in the way of ex- 
pansion from economic to political con- 
solidation as a part of this program. But 
in the long view the Senator has said 
nothing by way of objectives to which 
the Senator from Michigan does not sub- 
scribe. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, it 
seems to me that every word my able 
friend from Minnesota has uttered un- 
derscores the fact that the problem here 
confronting the Congress of the United 
States calls for adequate and early action 
to indicate that from the one great avail- 
able source of inspiration on earth in re- 
spect to the human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms there is a plan and a 
purpose to cooperate on a practical basis 
toward the achievement of practical 
results. 
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Mr. President, all I can say is that Iam 
still expecting that my able friend from 
Minnesota will argue himself into sub- 
stantial agreement with my own point of 
view before he has finished, and when the 
clerk says “Mr. Baty” I am still looking 
forward to the probability that the Sen- 
ator will say “yea.” 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I would be 
delighted, I may say to the Senator, to 
find myself on the same side as the Sen- 
ator from Michigan on this issue, which 
I agree with him is tremendously vital, 
and I think is one of the toughest I have 
faced since I came to the Senate so far 
as its effect upon the future of the people 
of the United States is concerned. We 
cannot know all the answers and the al- 
ternatives that face us, none of them 
very happy. 

I certainly shall be no party to delay- 
ing a vote on the bill. I agree with the 
Senator from Michigan that speedy 
action is essential, whatever the action 
may be. But I cannot agree with him 
that all we need to do is to evolve an 
economic policy aimed at stopping this 
steadily rolling avalanche of Soviet 
power, because I think it is power that 
is at the bottom of the whole thing. I 
am not so sure but that it is not the main 
reason why our other relief programs 
have failed so miserably to accomplish 
what we had hoped of them. I think the 
need for speedy action on the over- 
riding-power problem is every bit as 
urgent as is the need for action on the 
economic problem. It seems to me that 
for too long now, 214 years, we have been 
trying to stem the tide of ruthless power 
aggression of Soviet communism by dol- 
lars, by appropriating billions of dollars 
of American help. As nearly asI can see, 
it has not slowed up their timetable 1 
hour. If anything, it may have speeded 
it up. 

Mr. President, I shall not attempt to 
press the Senator from Michigan further 
as to what his ideas are with respect to 
the answer to that problem; but in my 
opinion it is far more important than 
the economic recovery program, because 
I cannot see that a single nation where 
the lights of freedom have been blotted 
out by Communist subversion or aggres- 
sion has gone under because of economic 
difficulties. That has not been the root 
of the problem. Until we find and de- 
velop some policy to checkmate the 
onrolling avalanche of Soviet power— 
naked, completely ruthless power— 
frankly I am not optimistic about the 
chances of any recovery program for 
Europe succeeding. 

Mr. President, I have some other ques- 
tions and ideas about which I wish to 
talk, in relation to other features of the 
bill; but the hour is late, and we have 
given the Senator from Michigan quite 
a work-out today. I think I can postpone 
further discussion until tomorrow. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
I should not want the Senator to cease 
firing on my account. 

Mr. BALL. It is 25 minutes past 4, 
and I would rather discuss some of these 
questions in connection with amend- 
ments which I hope to have.ready. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think that is 
the sensible procedure. 
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RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, we 
have concluded the work of the Senate 
for this afternoon. I now move that 
the Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 22 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 3, 1948, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 2 (legislative day of 
February 2), 1948: 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
John Thad Scott, Jr., to be member of the 
National Mediation Board for the term ex- 
piring February 1, 1951. 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 
TO BE MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


FOR TERMS OF 2 YEARS FROM JANUARY 22, 
1948 


Harvey Jones Gunder- Henry A. Mulligan 
son John D. Goodloe 
Henry T. Bodman Harley Hise 


DisTRIcT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND 
AGENCY 

Richard R. Atkinson to be a member of 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency, for a term of 5 years, effec- 
tive on and after March 4, 1948. 

UniITep States Court oF APPEALS FOR THE 
District OF COLUMBIA 

Harold M. Stephens to be Chief Justice of 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia. 

James M. Proctor to be an Associate Jus- 
tice of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Leslie E. Given to be United States attor- 
ney for the southern district of West Vir- 
ginia (now serving under an appointment 
which expired October 2, 1947). 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TveEspay, Marcu 2, 1948 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Eternal Refuge, as we face the 
mysteries of life and its duties, let Thy 
spirit lead us to pledge a nobler dedi- 
cation and render a more devoted service. 

O Ruler of Nations, bless Thou our 
Speaker and all Members; give to them 
good health and wisdom; and sanctify 
the moral fiber of their lives that they 
may work and grow together through 
these uncertain times, devoting their 
time and talents to the exacting duties 
of their high and honorable office. 

Blessed Master, open Thy fountain of 
mercy to all our homes; may no plague 
of illness or sorrow shadow their hearth- 
stones. Inspired by Thy holy example, 
help us to be radiant in spirit, tireless 
in service, and joyous in seeking to do 
Thy will. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5525) entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 
purposes.” 


CONGRESSIONAL AVIATION POLICY 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
know well that every Member of Con- 
gress who believes in modern methods of 
warfare feels that they owe a debt of 
gratitude to the 10-man bipartisan Con- 
gressional Aviation Policy Committee for 
the great work they did regarding our 
national defense, covering a period of 7 
months, 

Holding that air power is our chief de- 
fense against modern weapons of war- 
fare, they urge adoption of its plan for 
some 35,000 airplanes. The board urged 
the military and Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to give high priority to development 
of atomic propulsion for aircraft. 

The report criticized the failure of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to submit a unified 
defense plan. The report says steps nfust 
be taken, first, te resolve the conflict 
that is delaying a unified military plan; 
second, to start building a 70-group air 
force with 20,541 planes and a naval air 
arm with 14,500 planes; third, to give top 
research priority to applying atomic 
power to aircraft; fourth, to develop a 
Federal airways system with ultramod- 
ern equipment for all-weather, large- 
volume flying, to serve both civil and mil- 
itary needs. 

The board held that military and civil 
aviation are indivisible and recommend- 
ed steps to strengthen the air lines and 
the manufacturing industry, along with 
improved education in schools and col- 
leges, and wider participation in private 
flying. 

In the current atomic age, the board 
found defense plans must take into ac- 
count the possibility of an aitack with- 
out warning on our centers of war po- 
tential. They declared that it is impera- 
tive that an air-warning network be 
extended in all directions from which an 
attack might be expected. In this con- 
nection, the board recommended “a real- 
istic program of recruiting and training 
of air-reserve personnel in both air and 
ground echelons.” 

The Government should sponsor, the 
board said, the design and development 
of prototype transport and cargo air- 
craft intended primarily for commercial 
use, but suitable for certain military pur- 
poses, funds being earmarked for this 
specific purpose. 
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It is interesting to know that the 
board did not recommend the regimen- 
tation of the youth of America by forc- 
ing them, against their will, to military 
conscription during peacetime. 

I want to go on record as giving my 
full support to the findings of this bi- 
partisan board. In my opinion, their 
recommendations should have the full 
support of Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FULLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the late Honorable Clarence E. 
Hancock. ‘ 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 


CAPTAIN OR COMMISSAR 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, who runs an 
American merchant vessel—the captain 
or the commissar? Commodore Harry 
Manning, master of America’s greatest 
merchant vessel, declares that the com- 
missar possesses greater power and au- 
thority. I imagine Capt. W. R. Marson 
of the freighter Augustine Victory would 
testify similarly were he able. He was 


hospitalized last Sunday after having 


been beaten up by his crew. 

After months of consideration, I have 
today introduced a bill by whose terms 
the Coast Guard may utilize criteria of 
character and record in the granting of 
tickets to merchant seamen similar to 
those already utilized in granting licenses 
to merchant officers. Its enactment will 
transfer control from the forecastle to 
the bridge. 


ANTILYNCHING LEGISLATION 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an editorial and 
other matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
sad commentary that the Republicans 
in their eagerness to embarrass one 
Harry Truman are losing the only oppor- 
tunity you ever had in your lives since 
we beat you in 1864 to make friends with 
the South. In your eagerness 10 em- 
barrass Harry Truman you are lynching 
the Constitution and the Nation; in ef- 
fect, you are burning down the house to 
get rid of the rats. You are shooting at 
the wrong bird, because Truman is al- 
ready a dead bird. We in the South are 
going to see to that. When I said here 
on the 3d of February that the South was 
not as solid as the heads of some of the 
leaders, I was not kidding you. You will 
see that in the next election we are not 
going to vote for Truman, You had bet- 
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ter make friends with the people in the 
South while there is still time. 

This antilynching bill is not only un- 
constitutional, it is the most dastardly 
thing that ever emanated from the mind 
of any politically minded individual to 
sit in this House. I call to your atten- 
tion an editorial that appeared in the 
Washington Post this morning. I sel- 
dom-agree with Eugene Meyer, for gen- 
erally he is on the other side, but I think 
you should read this editorial. You who 
are trying to embarrass Truman in your 
rush are alienating the friends who stood 
with you in’ the lean days when you 
needed a few votes to override vetos. I 
counsel with you, forget your eagerness 
toembarrass Truman. You are alienat- 
ing those who are on speaking terms with 
you at this time. Read Eugene Meyer’s 
article on antilynching. Things are 
very far to the left when Eugene Meyer 
calls it the left, because he is quite a dis- 
tance to the left himself. 

+ Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, RIVERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. . 

Mr. RANKIN. I exposed that gang of 
Communists that were running the 
Washington Post. 

They now seem to have turned a men- 
tal somersault backward overnight. 

Mr. RIVERS. It surprised me very 
much, That is the reason I call it to 
your attention. I shall include with my 
remarks also some interesting figures on 
lynching. I want youtoreadthem. We 
have solved the lynching problem. Do 
not lynch the Constitution because you 
want to lynch one Harry Truman. “You 
are burning the house to get rid of the 
rats.” 

The editorial and figures I referred to 
are as follows: 

[From the Washington Post] 
ANTILYNCHING BILL 

Fifty years ago lynching was a grave prob- 
lem in the United States. All during the 
1890’s mob murders were about as common 
as gang slayings became in the 1930’s. In 
the single year of 1892 a total of 255 persons 
met death at the hands of murderers con- 
spiring among themselves to take the law 
into their own hands. One hundred of the 
victims were white men. Lynching has been 
by no means confined to the colored race. 
Indeed, it was the customary method of in- 
flicting punishment on horse thieves and 
cattle rustlers in the early days of the West. 
Since the 1920’s, however, the number of 
white men lynched has been negligible, and 
last year the Tuskegee Institute’ recorded 
only one lynching of a Negro. 

It is a sorry anachronism that just as the 
Southern States have almost completed the 
job of wiping out this disgusting crime Con- 
gress should be considering a bill to make 
the prevention of lynching a Federal respon- 
sibility. Half a century ago the use of Fed- 
eral power against lynchers might have been 
justified by the tragic failure of the States 
to protect their citizens. Now most of the 
States have completely mastered the problem 
without any help from Washington, and we 
doubt that the Case antilynching bill would 
add in any way to the safety of citizens. 

This measure, which is about to be pushed 
through the House of Representatives, would 
transfer to the Federal courts the prosecu- 
tion of lynchers and of local officials failing 
to protect prisoners or to move against mobs 
after a lynching has occurred. But trials 
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would still be held before local juries, and 
it is probable that resentment against Fed- 
eral intervention would complicate instead 
of easing the problem of securing convic- 
tions of accused mobsters. To be sure, there 
is another provision in the Case bill making 
every county, town, and other governmental 
subdivision responsible for. any lynching in 
its jurisdiction. But this resort to the des- 
picable doctrine of mass guilt because of the 
area in which one happens to live is so re- 
pugnant to democratic principles as to make 
the bill unpalatable to thousands who are 
devoted to civil rights in the North as well 
as the South. 

We cannot help thinking that this vote- 
catching venture has no place in the present 
session of Congress. Its effect is to arouse 
animosities at a time when there is urgent 
need for national unity. The lynching men- 
ace has already been put down, and we trust 
that the last vestige of it will soon disappear. 
Our problem today is the ris> of a tyranny 
that seeks to destroy all civil rights, whether 
protected by State or Federal law. In the 
face of that menace we need to be mobilizing 
our strength—not to be opening old sores 
or frittering away energies on problems that 
have already been solved. 


[From the Evening Star] 
LYNCHINGS NOT MANY 
To the Epitor oF THE Star: 

Lynching is murder, but it is the rarest 
form of murder occurring in the United 
States. The figures, according to the World 
Almanac for 1948, pages 450-451, are: 

Total murders: 


Furthermore, lynching is the only form of 
homicide which is decreasing in this coun- 
try. In 65 years, from 1882 to 1946, 1,291 
white persons and 3,425 Negroes were lynched, 
an average of 72.6 persons a year. During 
the 8 years, 1939-46, the average was 3.75 
persons a year. 

Of course, even one lynching is one too 
many; but it is clear that the several States 
have done a very good job in repressing this 
particular form of murder. 

Homer Bretr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WILLIAMS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include an editorial from the 
Lincoln County (Miss.) Times. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the House for 30 minutes today follow- 
ing the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and the conclusion of 
special orders heretofore granted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
orD and include a partial report of the 
Subcommittee on Un-American Activities 
on the investigation of Dr. Edward V. 
Condon. 

Mr. MILLS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REc- 
orD by including the script of a radio 
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program broadcast this morning by Mr. 
George E. Reedy. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REc- 
orD in three instances and include a let- 
ter from the Episcopal Church of Long 
Island. 


LANDLORDS AND RENT CONTROL 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on 
page Al214, quotes the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] as saying the 
extension of rent control is a long step 
toward communism. He supports his er- 
roneous assumption with a letter from a 
New York landlord. 

I am prompted to remark that, even 
though there is no way of compelling a 
Member of the House to read a bill before 
he votes upon it there should be a law 
requiring Members to read a law before 
they comment upon it. 

If the gentleman will supply me with 
the name and address—thoughtfully 
omitted—of his correspondent I promise 
him that I will take him by the hand and 
escort him to the rent-control office hav- 
ing jurisdiction over his property and 
help him file an application in accord- 
ance with existing law, so that he can get 
possession of the apartment that he says 
he so badly needs. I promise not to ask 
him whether his heart trouble was caused 
by the fact that he learned that one of 
his tenants earned, in a highly skilled 
profession, more money in a year than he 
accumulated in a lifetime. Nor will I in- 
quire whether. his high blood pressure 
will be reduced by moving him from the 
second to the first floor. I volunteer my 
services solely to save this citizen from 
succumbing to communism, as feared by 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. Gladly. 

Mr. RANKIN. Ican think of no great- 
er punishment I could render that indi- 
vidual than turning him over to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. If the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] seriously be- 
lieves that helping an American who does 
not know how to help himself is punish- 
ing that citizen, then he ought to refrain 
from calling the attention of Congress to 
the complaint. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. JARMAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD and include an editorial from the 
Washington Star of yesterday. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a eulogy 
on Clarence Hancock. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
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marks in the RecorpD and include an edi- 
torial from the Jackson Sun, of Jackson, 
Tenn. 

Mr. MORGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an editorial by Rich- 
ard Ginder. 

Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in four instances, in one tg in- 
clude an address delivered by Hon. James 
A. Farley at Colgate University, Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., on February 17, 1948, at the 
opening of the university’s 1948 series of 
lectures in human relations; in another 
to include an editorial which appeared 
in the Syracuse Herald-Journal of Fri- 
day, February 20, 1948; in another to in- 
clude a statement issued by Hon. Paul E. 
Fitzpatrick, chairman of the Democratic 
State committee in connection with a 
four-point program submitted to the New 
York State congressional delegation with 
reference to the lifting of the United 
States embargo against the shipment of 
arms to Jews in Palestine; and in an- 
other to include a eulogy on Hon. Clar- 
ence Hancock. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an editorial. 


NATIONAL VETERANS’ HOUSING 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past 2 days the National Veterans’ 
Housing Conference, called by represent- 
atives of seven major veterans’ organiza- 
tions, have held meetings in Washington, 
D.C. The veterans’ organizations spon- 
soring the conference included Jewish 
War Veterans, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
American Veterans of World War II, 
American Legion, Disabled American 
Veterans, American Veterans’ Commit- 
tee, and the Catholic War Veterans. 

The T-E-W bill has come to be known 
as housing’s “straw man.” It has be- 
come a symbol, a standard for rallying 
the forces of good and evil. To one side 
all who favor it are Reds, bureaucrats, or 
long-haired visionaries who would de- 
stroy the American way of life; to the 
other, those who oppose it are grasping, 
predatory, selfish individuals, and groups 
of great power ready to thwart all human 
progress for their own enrichment. 

The sad fact is that today they are 
fighting with undiminished fury over a 
“straw man.” As a comprehensive over- 
all housing program, the T-E-W bill is by 
now pretty much an empty shell. Of its 
13 divisions, or-titles as they are called, 
only 3 can be said to have much point or 
purpose in dealing with the immediate 
emergency or the long-range need for 
housing. 

The other 10 titles have either been 
enacted into law or are obviously ill- 
advised under present conditions or no 
longer fit the situations with which they 
were intended to deal and therefore need 
comprehensive restudy. 
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T-E-W BILL BOX SCORE 


Substantially enacted into law: Title 
II, creating permanent single housing 
agency by President’s Reorganization 
Order No. 3; title III reestablishing in- 
dividual legal status of FHA, FHLBA, and 
FPHA by President’s Reorganization Or- 
der No. 3; title V, to facilitate mortgage- 
insurance operations of FHA and 
FHLBA—proposals of major importance 
enacted in separate bills; title XII, pro- 
viding for disposal of Government-owned 
war housing—covered in separate bill 
which has been enacted. 

Changed conditions require complete 
restudy: Titles X and XI, setting up farm 
and rural nonfarm housing programs. 

Unworkable or unsound: Title VII, 
yield insurance, to stimulate financial in- 
stitutions, particularly insurance com- 
panies, to build moderate rental hous- 
ing—insurance companies say they will 
not operate under this plan; title VI, pro- 
viding further credit liberalization to 
reach lower income families with new 
housing—even more inflationary than 
current FHA and veterans’ loans. 

Unimportant: Title I, policy preamble; 
title XIII, legal and perfecting provi- 
sions. 

Live issues which remain: Title IX, 
public subsidized housing program for 
low-income families; title VIII, Federal 
loans and grants for urban redevelop- 
ment; title IV, Government research in 
housing and community development. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an article from Life 
magazine, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Public Printer advises me it will take 
two and one-quarter pages and cost ap- 
proximately $159.75. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. DEvITT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, on last Fri- 
day I received unanimous consent to 
have certain documents printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD. The Govern- 
ment Printing Office advises me it is be- 
yond the amount allowed, and the addi- 
tional cost will be $426. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed notwithstand- 


ing. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Macy]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorpD in two instances, 
and in each to include extraneous 
matter. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works may sit this afternoon 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. DONDERO]? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 
Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that I may address 
the House today for 30 minutes, after 
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any other special orders heretofore 
granted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE FUEL-OIL SITUATION 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to report that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
this morning voted out the embargo 
bill, House Joint Resolution 323, which 
I introduced on February 9, with cer- 
tain committee amendments which I 
think definitely improve the legislation. 
With this constructive action having 
taken place this morning, I am hopeful 
that we will be able to prevail on the 
Rules Committee to give us a rule so that 
we can act within the next few days. 
In my judgment, it is imperative that we 
take this responsibility now and that we 
indicate that we very definitely propose 
to see that our constituents’ homes, 
schools, churches, and other buildings 
and domestic economy are protected. 
The Department says we are at an im- 
passe, and refuses to act. It is up to us to 
act now. 

There will be a minority report filed on 
the resolution. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, having 
been chairman of the great Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for 
several years, I am deeply disappointed 
that they would do what, in my opinion, 
is a gesture, and a harmful one; that is, 
to report the resolution presented by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HESELTON]. If we will just keep our pa- 
tience and not get excited and not ap- 
pear to be doing too much in the wrong 
way, I think this oil situation will 
straighten itself out. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs may 
sit during the sessions of Congress this 
week, during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE FUEL-OIL SITUATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am extremely glad that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has reported out a bill to de- 
clare an embargo on oil. I wish the 
President had done it on the 6th of De- 
cember when I asked that it be done. 
Then we could have had the oil to tide 
the people over the cold weather, and we 
could have worked out an over-all pro- 
gram for a longer period. I congratu- 
late the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. I am sure we will 
get good results. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a speech which he 
made to the National Convention of Soil 

onservation District Commissioners 

eld at Des Moines, Iowa, on February 27. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the calendar. 


MRS. MARTHA W. JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the first bill on the 
Private Calendar, H. R. 2136, for the 
relief of Mrs. Martha W. Johnson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Martha W. 
Johnson, of Celeron, N. Y., the sum of $200. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Mrs. 
Martha W. Johnson against the United 
States on account of personal injuries sus- 
tained by her, on February 16, 1946, when she 
fell to the street while leaving the United 
States post office at Jamestown, N. Y.: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$200” and insert 
“988.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MOKE TCHAROUTCHEFF ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4050) 
to record the lawful admission to the 
United States for permanent residence of 
Moke Tcharoutcheff, Madame Lucie 
Baptistine Tcharoutcheff and sons, Ray- 
mond and Robert Tcharoutcheff. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice, 


amendment was 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 


ADELBERT E. TULLER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 535) for 
the relief of Adelbert E. Tuller. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Adelbert E. Tuller, 
lieutenant, United States Naval Reserve (in- 
active) of Elmwood, Conn., the sum of 
$320.55, in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for the cost of 
shipping his household effects from the naval 
training center, Bainbridge, Md., to Hartford, 
Conn., in September 1944, payment of such 
claim having been denied by the General Ac- 
counting Office because of the fact that such 
household effects were shipped a few days 
prior to the effective date of orders requiring 
him to make a permanent change of station: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MRS. ROBERTA FLAKE CLAYTON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 641) for 
the relief of Mrs. Roberta Flake Clayton. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is authorized 
and directed, for the purpose of paying 
amounts owing as arrears of pay and un- 
earned premiums on national service life 
insurance in the case of James William Clay- 
ton, late a machinist’s mate, third class, 
United States Navy, to consider Mrs, Roberta 
Flake Clayton, of Mesa, Ariz., the adoptive 
mother of the said James William Clayton, a 
legal heir within the meaning of the act en- 
titled “An act to permit settlement of 
accounts of deceased officers and enlisted men 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, and of deceased commissioned of- 
ficers of the Public Health Service, without 
administration of estates,” approved Febru- 
ary 25, 1946 (Public Law 306, 79th Cong), 
and the payment to the said Mrs. Robertd 
Flake Clayton of an amount not to exceed 
$2,849.74 shall be in full satisfaction of the 
obligation of the United States to pay the 
same. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

RUTH GROSSMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 922) for 
the relief of Ruth Grossman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Ruth Grossman, 
of Miami Beach, Fla., the sum of $5,463.09. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Ruth 
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Grossman against the United States on ac- 
count of personal injuries sustained on May 
9, 1944, when a United States Army truck 
collided with an automobile at the intersec- 
tion of Meridian Avtnue and Sixteenth Street, 
Miami Beach, Fla., overturned and fell upon 
the said Ruth Grossman, a pedestrian: Pro- 
vided, That ro part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account cf 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CHARLES HOWARD RICHARDS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 939) for 
the relief of Charles Howard Richards. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Charles Howard 
Richards, of Eugene, Oreg., the sum of 
$5,000, in full satisfaction of his claim against 
the United States for compensation for per- 
sonal injuries sustained by him on December 
14, 1941, while serving as a volunteer guard, 
Office of Civilian Defense, on duty at the 
Bonneville substation, Bonneville power 
project, north of Eugene, Oreg.: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
seme shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. HAROLD T. PROSSER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 970) for 
the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Harold T. 
Prosser. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
old T. Prosser, of Charlestown, R. I., the sum 
of $595 in full satisfaction of their claim 
against the United States for compensation 
for damage to their land resulting from a 
fire started by a flare dropped by a United 
States Navy airplane: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shail be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
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and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ANTONIO ZAMORA ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1031) for 
the relief of Antonio Zamora; Mrs. An- 
tonio Zamora; Antonio Zamora, Jr.; 
Mrs. Juan Chavez; John Chavez, Jr.; 
Roland Chavez; Selso Trujillo; Dr. M. G. 
Wright; and the heirs of Keith Lane. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bili, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, cut of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to (1) Antonio Za- 
mora, of Winslow, Ariz., the sum of $2,500; 
(2) Mrs. Antonio Zamora, of Winslow, Ariz., 
the sum of $1,500; (3) Antonio Zamora, Jr., 
of Winslow, Ariz., the sum of $500; (4) Mrs. 


Juan Chavez, of Winslow, Ariz., the sum of, 


$1,000; (5) John Chavez, Jr., of Winslow, 
Ariz., the sum of $250; (6) Roland Chavez, of 
Winslow, Ariz., the sum of $250; (7) Selso 
Trujillo, of Winslow, Ariz., the sum of $500; 
(8) Dr. M. G. Wright, of Winslow, Ariz., tft 
sum of $516; and (9) the heirs of Keith 
Lane (Gray Whiskers), Navajo Indian census 
No. 91989, the sum of $5,000. The pay- 
ment of such sums shall be in full satisfac- 
tion of the respective claims of said seven 
first-named claimants against the United 
States for compensation for personal injur- 
ies sustained by them when the automobile 
in which they were riding was struck by an 
Indian Service truck about 5 miles east of 
Winslow, Ariz., on August 6, 1940, and in full 
satisfaction of the claim of the heirs of said 
Keith Lane against the United States for com- 
pensation for the death of said Keith Lane 
who was killed while riding as a passenger 
in such truck: Provided, That no part of 
the amounts appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with such claims, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ELEONORE M. HANNON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1267) for 
the relief of Eleonore M. Hannon. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Eleonore M. Han- 
non, of Coquille, Oreg., the sum of $1,101, in 
full satisfaction of all claims against the 
United States for personal injuries to Eleo- 
nore M. Hannon as the result of the crash 
of a United States Navy airplane on October 
15, 1944: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
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passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MRS. IOLA VEACH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1716) for 
the relief of Mrs. Iola Veach. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: — 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $1,186.55 to Mrs. Iola Veach, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal inju- 
ries, hospital and medical expenses, and prop- 
erty damage sustained as the result of an 
accident involving a United States Army ve- 
hicle on North Third Street, Louisville, Ky., 
on April 7, 1942: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


G. R. BELOW, DECEASED 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1721) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the Western 
District of Washington to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon any 
claim arising out of injuries sustained 
by G. R. Below, late of Seattle, Wash. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the United States 
District Court for the Western District of 
Washington to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon any claim for compensation 
against the United States arising out of in- 
juries sustained by G. R. Below, late of 
Seattle, Wash., who was injured on May 16, 
1942, while engaged in the pursuit of his 
occupation as a fisherman, by a bullet fired 
during target practice at the Naval Section 
Base, Port Angeles, Wash. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the lapse of time 
or any statute of limitations, suit upon any 
such claim may be instituted at any time 
within 1 year after the enactment of this 
act. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, suit on such claim may be instituted 
and maintained by the widow of the said 
G. R. Below, and in the determination of 
such claim the United States shall be held 
liable for damages to the said G. R. Below, 
and for any wrongful acts or omissions com- 
mitted by any of its officers or employees, 
to the same extent as if the United States 
were a private person and to the same extent 
as if such suit had been instituted and main- 
tained by the said G. R. Below prior to his 
death, except that any judgment rendered 
therein shall be payable to such widow. Ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this section, 
proceedings for the determination of such 
claim, appeals therefrom, and payment of 
any judgment thereon shall be in the same 
manner as in the cases over which such court 
has jurisdiction under the provisions of para- 
graph “Twentieth” of section 24 of the Judi- 
cial Code, as amended, 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


LIZZIE REYNOLDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 550) 
for the relief of Lizzie Reynolds, admin- 
istratrix of the estate of Grace Reynolds, 
deceased. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Lizzie Reynolds, 
administratrix of the estate of Grace Rey- 
nolds, deceased, of Orléans, Nebr., the sum 
of $15,000. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States on account of the death 
of Grace Reynolds, who was killed on Decem- 
ber 23, 1944, when her automobile was struck 
by a United States Army truck near Alma, 
Nebr.: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any Sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “$15,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$6,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


KAM FONG CHUN ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 911) 
for the relief of Kam Fong Chun, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jose Dias, Joseph De Souza, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Ayres, and Jose 
Oducado. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Kam 
Fong Chun, husband of Esther P. Chun, and 
father of Donald K. Chun and Marilyn K. 
Chun, minors, the sum of $15,000; to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jose Dias, of Honolulu, Territory of 
Hawaii, parents of Charlotte Dias and Rosario 
Fe Dias, minors, the sum of $10,000; to Mr. 
Joseph De Souza, of Honolulu, Territory of 
Hawaii, husband of Agnes De Souza and 
father of Mildred De Souza, a minor, the 
sum of $10,000; to Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Ayres, of Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, 
parents of Kenneth Ayres, a minor, the sum 
of $5,000; and to Mr. Jose Oducado, husband 
of Margaret Oducado and father of Constance 
Oducado, the sum of $10,000. Such sums are 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States on account of the deaths of 
Esther P. Chun, Donald K. Chun, Marilyn K. 
Chun, Charlotte Dias, Rosario Fe Dias, Agnes 
De Souza, Mildred De Souza, Kenneth Ayres, 
Margaret Oducado, and Constance Oducado, 
who were killed as the result of an accident 
in which two bombers of the United States 
Army crashed in the Kalfhi-kai district of the 
city and county of Honolulu, Territory of 
Hawaii, on June 8, 1944: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 


or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$15,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$8,000.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “$10,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$3,500.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “$10,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$8,000.” 

Page 2, line 6, strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof, “$2,410.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “$10,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof, “$5,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HIRO HIGA AND KANA HIGA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 912) 
for the relief of Hiro Higa and Kana 
Higa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Hiro Higa and Kana Higa (husband and 
wife), 1935 Dillingham Boulevard, Honolulu, 
T. H., the sum of $9,592.40, in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States on 
account of property damages caused by the 
collision of two United States Army aircraft 
which fell upon and destroyed their prem- 
ises on June 9, 1944: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shail be mnlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: . 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “$9,592.40” and 
insert “$1,458.65.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARY JANE HARRIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1088) 
for the relief of Mary Jane Harris. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mary Jane Harris, 
the widow of Richmond Glenn Harris, Sr., 
the sum of $5,000, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for compen- 
sation for the death of her husband, Rich- 
mond Glenn Harris, Sr., as a result of an ac- 
cident involving a United States Army vehi- 
cle, on December 11, 1943, about 10 miles 
west of Cookeville, Putnam County, Tenn., 


on United States Highway 70, North: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. M. C. LEWIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1222) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. M. C. 
Lewis. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, $500 to 
Mr. and Mrs. M. C. Lewis, of Wildersville, 
Tenn., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for personal injuries sus- 
tained by them as a result of a collision 
involving a United States Army truck on the 
highway just north of La Vergne, Tenn., on 
August 14, 1944: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to, or received by, any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$500” and insert 
“$200.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


B. JOHN HANSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2070) 
for the relief of B. John Hanson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated to B. John Hanson, 
Jamestown, N. Y., the sum of $500. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said B. John Han- 
son against the United States on account of 
personal injuries received by him on April 
19, 1941, when the automobile in which he 
was riding was in collision with a Civilian 
Conservation Corps truck on Highway Route 
No. 18, 2 miles south of Cattaraugus, N. Y.: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


DELAWARE FRUIT GROWERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2684) 
for the relief of sundry fruit growers of 
the State of Delaware who sustained 
losses as the result of the fumigation of 
apples with methyl bromide in order to 
comply with the requirements of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture relating to the Japanese beetle 

quarantine. 
* There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the following- 
mamed persons the respective sums here- 
inafter indicated, in full satisfaction of their 
claims against the United States for com- 
pensation for losses sustained by them as 
the result of the fumigation of apples with 
methyl bromide in order to comply with the 
requirements of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture relating to the Japanese 
beetle quarantine, such method of fumiga- 
tion havjng been one of the methods sug- 
gested by the said Department of Agricul- 
ture: to C. L. Cannon, of Bridgeville, Del., the 
sum of $1,197.27; to W. H. Chandler, of Mil- 
ton, Del., the sum of $16,618.63; to C. F. Fifer, 
of Wyoming, Del., the sum of $2,886.90; to 
W. S. Jones, of Bridgeville, Del., the sum of 
$2,436.32; to E. L. Kratz, of Greenwood, Del., 
the sum of $379.52; to Lord Brothers, of 
Dover, Del., the sum of $2,290.33; to Lord & 
Rickards, of Dover, Del., the sum of $930.08; 
to L. C. Newton, of Bridgeville, Del., the sum 
of $3,773.03; to O. A. Newton & Son, Bridge- 
ville, Del., the sum of $1,968.07; to Frank W. 
Richardson, of Camden, Del., the sum of 
$4,095.75; to George B. Ruos & Son, of 
Bridgeville, Del., the sum of $3,742.66; to 
T. S. Smith & Sons, of Bridgeville, Del., the 
sum of $6,751.26; and to Townsend’s, Inc., of 
Millsboro, Del., the sum of $1,161.96: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act with respect to any such 
claim in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with such claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MOUNT VERNON, ALEXANDRIA & WASH- 
INGTON RAILWAY CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2698) 
to provide for an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States from the de- 
cision of the court of claims in a suit 
instituted by the Mount Vernon, Alex- 
andria & Washington Railway Co. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


JOSEPH M. HENRY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2734) 
for the relief of Joseph M. Henry. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be directed to pay from any un- 
appropriated money in the Treasury, the sum 
of $546, in full payment of the claim of Joseph 
M. Henry for money belonging to him and 
paid by him to the patients’ fund, Army Air 
Forces station hospital, McCook Army Air 
Field, McCook, Nebr. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out “from” and insert 
“out of.” 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “unappropriated” 
and after the word “Treasury” insert “not 
otherwise appropriated.” 

Page 1, after line 8, insert the following: 
“Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RAY G. AND DOROTHY G. SCHNEYER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2919) 
for the relief of Ray G. Schneyer and 
Dorothy G. Schneyer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of the money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $4,666.65 to Ray G. Schneyer; to pay 
the sum of $4,666.65 to Dorothy G. Schneyer, 
both of Whittier, Calif., in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
personal injuries hospital and medical ex- 
penses, and property damage, sustained as 
the result of an accident involving a United 
States Army vehicle on Rosemead Boulevard, 
Rosemead, Calif., on September 30, 1944: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shail be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$4,666.65” and 
insert “$1,500.” 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$4,666.65” and 
insert “$500.” 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “damage” 
insert “and loss of wages.” 


were 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 

GERTRUDE, MRS. G. OLIVE, AND 
CHARLES W. YERXA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3027) 
for the relief of Gertrude O. Yerxa, Mrs. 
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G. Olive Yerxa, and Dr. Charles W. 
Yerxa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Gertrude O. 
Yerxa, Arcadia, Calif., the sum of $1,500; to 
Mrs. G. Olive Yerxa, Arcadia, Calif., the sum 
of $500; and to Dr. Charles W. Yerxa, 
Arcadia, Calif., the sum of $500. The pay- 
ment of such sums shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Gertrude O. 
Yerxa, the said Mrs. G. Olive Yerxa, and the 
said Dr. Charles W. Yerxa, respectively, 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries and property damage sustained, and 
medical and hospital expenses incurred, as 
a result of a collision on May 30, 1945, on 
Riverside Drive, Los Angeles, Calif., involving 
an automobile owned and operated by the 
said Gertrude O. Yerxa and a United States 
Army vehicle, the driver of which was operat- 
ing such vehicle in a manner not within 
the course and scope of his employment: 
Provided, That no part of any sum appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with the 
claim satisfied by the payment of such sum, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$1,500” and in- 
sert “$1,175.39.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. HELEN E. SCOFIELD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3641) 
for the relief of Mrs. Helen E. Scofield. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000, 
to Mrs. Helen E. Scofield, of Milford, Conn., 
in full settlement of all claims of the said 
Mrs. Helen E. Scofield against the United 
States for personal injuries, hospital, and 
medical expenses, and loss of earnings sus- 
tained as the result of an accident involving 
a Coast Guard vehicle in West Haven, Conn., 
on October 20, 1944: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess cf 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,900. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert “$4,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
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third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


JERLINE FLOYD GIVENS AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4129) 
for the relief of Jerline Floyd Givens and 
the legal guardian of William Ear] Sea- 
right, a minor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $5,000 to Jerline Floyd Givens, and 
the sum of $10,000 to the legal guardian of 
William Earl Searight, a minor, both of 
Lexington, Ky., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for personal 
injuries sustained by them as the result of 
a accident involving an Army vehicle, which 


occurred in Lexington, Ky., on September 21, © 


1941: Provided, That no part of the sums 
appropriated herein shall be paid to any 
subrogee: And provided further, That no part 
of the amounts appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with these claims, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
any of the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$5,000” and 
insert ‘'$4,000.” 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$5,000.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CARL R. NALL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4571) 
for the relief of Carl R. Nall. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: pe 

Be it enacted, etc., That Carl R. Nall, post- 
master at Sherman, Tex., is relieved of all 
liability to refund to the United States the 
sum of $6,548.98. Such sum represents the 
amount still owing to the United States as 
the result of various embezzlements, from 
1933 to 1945, by one George L. Kolb, former 
assistant postmaster in the Sherman post 
Office, in the total amount of $23,730.08, the 
greater portion of such total amount having 
been recovered from sureties of the said 
George L. Kolb. The Comptroller General 
is authorized and directed to credit the ac- 
count of the said Carl R. Nall in the sum of 
$6,548.98. The sureties of the said Carl R. 
Nall are relieved of all liability to refund to 
the United States the whole or any part of 
such sum of $6,548.98. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That the Comptroller General is au- 
thorized and directed to credit the account 
of Carl R. Nall, deceased, former postmaster 
at Sherman, Tex., in such amount as will 
equal the balance determined by the Comp- 
troller General to be due in such account, 
as the result of various embezzlements from 
1933 to 1945 by one George L. Kolb, former 
assistant postmaster in the Sherman post 
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office. The estate of the said Carl R. Nall, 
deceased, and his sureties are hereby relieved 
of all liability to pay to the United States 
the whole or any part of the amount cred- 
ited to the account of the said Carl R. Nall 
as provided herein.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the estate of Carl 


‘R. Nall.” 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LUDWIG POHORYLES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3880) 
for the relief of Ludwig Pohoryles. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

‘Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return to the bill 
(H. R. 4050) to record the lawful admis- 
sion to the United States of Moke Tchar- 
outcheff and others. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MOKE TCHAROUTCHEFF AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4050) 
to record the lawful admission to the 
United States for permanent residence 
of Moke Tcharoutcheff, Madame Lucie 
Baptistine Tcharoutcheff and sons, Ray- 
mond and Robert Tcharoutcheff. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral be, and is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of Moke Tcharoutcheff, 
Madame Lucie Baptistine Tcharoutcheff and 
sons, Raymond and Robert Tcharoutcheff, 
who entered the United States at Savannah, 
Ga., on March 13, 1947, and that they shall, 
for all purposes under the immigration laws, 
be deemed to have been lawfully admitted 
as immigrants for permanent residence. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 5, substitute the words “his 
wife” for the word “Madame.” 

On page 1, line 6, substitute the words “his 
two children” for the word “sons”; and the 
name “Raymonde” for “Raymond.” 

On page 1, line 10, add the following: 

“Upon the enactment of this act the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the immigration quota for Russia and 
three numbers from the immigration quota 
for France, for the fiscal year then current.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to record the lawful admission to 
the United States for permanent resi- 
dence of Moke Tcharoutcheff, Lucie Bap- 
tistine Tcharoutcheff, Raymonde Tcha- 
routcheff, and Robert Tcharoutcheff.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KILBURN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an editorial. 


PETITION NO. 6 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of my 
predecessor, Leo F. Rayfiel, be with- 
drawn from Discharge Petition No. 6 and 
that I be permitted to sign in his place. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASING EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE 
OF RURAL CARRIERS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules 
I call up House Resolution 480 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move, that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1186) to increase the equipment mainte- 
nance of rural carriers 2 cents per mile per 
day traveled by each rural carrier for a 
period of 3 years, and for other purposes. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to ex- 
ceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
consideration for H. R. 1186, a bill to 
increase the equipment maintenance of 
rural carriers 1 cent per mile per day for 
a period of 12 months. At present the 
rate is 6 cents per mile traveled. This 
bill will increase the allowance to 7 cents 
per mile. 

The purpose of this bill is to partially 
alleviate the financial plight of rural car- 
riers. These carriers—who have an av- 
erage salary of about $3,000 per year— 
are now called upon to spend a portion 
of their salary to maintain their auto- 
mobiles. Such a situation was never en- 
visioned by Congress when we passed the 
laws establishing salary rates and main- 
tenance for the rural carriers. It was our 
purpose to give rural carriers a salary 
based on the general level of salaries for 
Government employees. In addition to 
this, we provided for payments on a 
mileage basis for the maintenance of 
their cars. This maintenance payment 
was calculated to be as nearly as possible 
the actual expenditures for such pur- 
poses—and when the law providing the 
mileage payment was passed, the rate 
provided was adequate. But since then, 
the costs of maintaining an automobile 
have increased enormously, and mainte- 
nance payments to rural carriers have 
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become woefully inadequate. Ordinar- 
ily, carriers bought a new car each year, 
and thereby eliminated many of the costs 
of repair which are incurred with an 
older car. But now it is difficult—and in 
many cases impossible—to get a new car. 
Therefore, more repairs are necessary in 
order to keep the older cars operating. 

In addition to requiring more repairs, 
the repairs themselves have become 
much more expensive since the last ad- 
justment of maintenance payments, and 
the actual cost of gasoline and oil has 
increased as much as 20 percent. All 
in all, maintenance costs for rural car- 
riers have been increased as much as 30 
to 40 percent in the past 4 or 5 years. 
The carriers must meet this increased 
cost out of their salaries. It was never 
the intention of Congress that the sal- 
aries for rural carriers should be spent in 
this way, and their net income thereby 
diminished. In effect, this additional 
expense borne by the carriers reduces 
their salary below the rate paid to other 
Federal workers in a like grade. Con- 
gress must eliminate this inequity im- 
mediately. 

This is an open rule, which merely pro- 
vides 1 hour of general debate on the bill. 
I am sure there will be no opposition to 
this rule, and I know that no Member of 
this House who is acquainted with the 
plight of the rural carriers will oppose 
this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
KIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many justifications for this legislation. 
In the first place, the high cost of living 
continues to increase and will continue 
to increase until the Congress and the 
administration take back the power to 
coin money and regulate the value there- 
of, and put a stop to the inflation of the 
currency through the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The normal supply of money in this 
country was around $5,000,000,000 in 
times of peace. It is now approximately 
$28,000,000,000, and it decreased more 
than $700,000,000 during the month of 
January. I am not informed as to what 
the increase was during the month of 
February. . 

This measure will be a great boon to 
the men who carry the mail to the farm- 
ers of this Nation. 

The people who work the hardest and 
get the least for it, and the least consid- 
eration of any people under the Ameri- 
can flag, are the people living in the rural 
districts. I have said here time and time 
again for the last few years that I am in 
favor of putting a mail box in front of 
every farmer’s house. I am for building 
a hard road to every farmhouse. I am 
for placing cheap electricity in every 
farm home. 

We have just gone through a war in 
which the white farmers of my section 
of the country furnished the largest per- 
centage of their sons of any people un- 
der the American flag. You gave our 
State a quota based on population, and 
then proceeded to take the white boys 
largely, and you did not give the cotton 
farmer any exemptions whatever. 

You could reach every one of those 
farm homes with the draft, and I am in 
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favor of taking every one of them the 
daily mail, providing a hard road to 
every one of them, and, above all things, 
providing cheap electricity for every 
farm home. By doing that we will make 
this country strong and powerful in the 
years to come as well as self-sustaining. 

Rural electrification pays for itself. 
All we are asking the Congress to do is to 
loan the money to build the lines. The 
farmer wires his house and buys his own 
appliances. Every dollar of this money 
will come back with interest. If you will 
carry out the program I have been beg- 
ging you to carry out, you will add un- 
told billions to the wealth of this Nation. 

Every one of the dead nations of the 
past whose skeleton marks the path of 
time has died in the big cities. 

We have now reached the point in this 
atomic age when the large cities that are 
now overcrowded may find themselves 
blown to smithereens by the atomic 
bomb. It is time that we looked forward 
to the encouragement and prosperity of 
the people in the small rural communi- 
ties, and especially the people living on 
the farms. 

For these reasons, I shall not only sup- 
port this resolution but I shall give my 
support to the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, February 24, 
1948, I offered a motion to recommit the 
deficiency appropriation bill, H. R. 5525, 
with instructions to report back imme- 
diately with an amendment providing 
$300,000,000 for rural electrification for 
the balance of the fiscal year which ends 
on June 30, 1948. That motion was voted 
down on a roll call which appears on 
page 1640 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Some of my friends in the Hcuse have 
criticized me for offering that amend- 
ment; but I call attention to the fact that 
it was the only way open to me to secure 
the necessary funds to carry on the rural- 
electrification program, as it should be 
carried on, to the end of the fiscal year. 

In 1938, when we were spending money 
by the billions on activities of almost 
every kind, I offered an amendment for 
an additional $100,000,000 for rural elec- 
trification, which at that time was re- 
ceiving only $35,000,000 a year—at which 
rate we could not have electrified the 
farm homes of this Nation in 100 years, 
and probably not in 500 years, for it was 
taking about all the amount provided for 
overhead expenses. 

I won on that amendment by only six 
majority on a teller vote. A roll call was 
demanded by the opposition and I won by 
121 votes. As a rule the Members who 
are still in Congress who voted against 
that appropriation then voted against 
my amendment on last Tuesday. 

Every attempt has been made to lead 
Congress to believe that the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration had ample 
funds, and that this emergency appro- 
priation was unnecessary. 

At this point I am inserting a letter 
which I have just received from Hon. 
Claude R. Wickard, Rural Electrification 
Administrator, which reads as follows: 
Hon. JouHN E. RANKIN, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. RANKIN: In response to your re- 
quest we are attaching a summary, by States, 
of pending loan applications on hand and in 
process as of January 31, 1948, in the amount 
of $296,379,500. 
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As of February 13, the latest date for which 
we have figures available, we had loan funds 
remaining in the amount of $73,017,126. Ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 of this will be tied up 
until the next fiscal year because of the re- 
quirements in the act with respect to dis- 
tribution of funds, so that we actually have 
available somewhere around $67,000,000 to 
satisfy outstanding loan applications. 

New applications are being received at the 
rate of approximately $24,000,000 per month. 


From that letter you will see that REA 
has applications for $229,379,500 more 
than it has funds to supply. 

In order that each Member may see 
where this money is needed, I am break- 
ing these applications down alphabeti- 
cally: 

ALABAMA 

The applications now pending from 

that State amount to $5,562,000. 
ARIZONA 

The applications now pending 

that State amount to $1,076,000. 
ARKANSAS 

The applications now pending 

that State amount to $4,657,000. 
CALIFORNIA 

The applications now pending 

that State amount to $315,000. 
COLORADO 

The applications now pending 

that State amount to $5,303,000. 
CONNECTICUT 

The applications now pending 

that State amount to zero. 
DELAWARE 

The applications now pending 

that State amount to $150,000. 
FLORIDA 

The applications now pending 

that State amount to $10,225,000. 
GEORGIA 

The applications now pending 

that State amount to $17,913,000. 
IDAHO 

The applications now pending 

that State amount to $1,705,000. 
5 ILLINOIS 

The applications now pending 

that State amount to $9,045,000. 
INDIANA 

The applications now pending 

that State amount to $2,186,000. 
IOWA 

The applications now pending 

that State amount to $13,473,000. 
KANSAS 

The applications now pending 

that State amount to $12,878,000. 
KENTUCKY 

The application now pending 

that State amount to $10,497,000. 
LOUISIANA 

The applications now pending 

that State amount to $2,914,000. 
MAINE 

The applications now pending 

that State amount to $146,000. 
MARYLAND 

The applications now pending 

that State amount to $800,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

The applications now pending 

that State amount to 0. 
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MICHIGAN 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $2,472,000. 
MINNESOTA 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $13,457,000. 
MISSISSIPPI 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $6,660,000. 
MISSOURI 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $29,797,000. 
MONTANA 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $8,942,000. 
NEBRASKA 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $18,099,000. 
NEVADA 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $80,000. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
The applications now ‘pending 
that State amount to $513,000. 
NEW JERSEY 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $$8,000. 
NEW MEXICO 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $1,960,000. 
NEW YORK 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $157,000. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $3,702,000. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $23,948,000. 
@HIO 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $3,220,000. 
OKLAHOMA 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $9,337,000. 
OREGON 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $1,740,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $2,161,000. 
RHODE ISLAND 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to 0. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $6,765,000. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
The. applications now pending 
that State amount to $14,962,000. 
TENNESSEE 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $10,552,000. 
TEXAS 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $20,802,500. 
UTAH 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $605,000. 
VERMONT 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $450,000. 
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VIRGINIA 


The applications now pending from 
that State amount to $4,200,000. 
WASHINGTON 


The applications now pending from 
that State amount to $2,290,000. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


The applications now pending from 
that State amount to $53,000. 
WISCONSIN 


The applications now pending from 
that State amount to $6,802,000. 
WYOMING 


The applications now pending from 
that State amount to $3,710,000. 

The total applications now pending 
from all the States listed above amount 
to $296,379,500; and applications are 
coming in at the rate of $24,000,000 a 
month. 

Remember that every dollar of this 
money will come back with interest, and 
it will add untold millions, if not billions, 
to the wealth of the Nation. 

I understand there is another de- 
ficiency bill pending before the Appro- 
priations Committee, and I appeal to the 
members of that committee now to in- 
clude this item of $300,000,000, in order 
that we may move forward with the 
greatest program ever instituted for the 
benefit of the American farmers, and 
keep moving forward with it until we 
electrify every farm home in America at 
rates the farmers can afford to pay. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Comss], and ask unanimous 
consent that he speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COMBS. I want to thank our 
distinguished Speaker, my colleague the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], and 
my colleague the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Murray] for yielding me 
this time. 

The chairman of our Texas delegation, 
Mr. Manon, has asked me to speak a few 
words in commemoration of Texas inde- 
pendence. The Texas Declaration of 
Independence was signed and published 
in another city named Washington—old 
Washington on the Brazos—112 years 
ago today. 

If what I shall say sounds to some of 
you as boasting it is not so intended. It 
is with pride and yet with reverence that 
I recount a few facts in the history of 
our State. It is one of the glories of our 
Union that each and every State has 
made a great contribution to our common 
country and in doing so has made a 
glorious history. Whether we think of 
Plymouth Rock or Jamestown, Valley 
Forge, Lexington, or Gettysourg, the 
great history of each State and her peo- 
ple are the common heritage of us all. 
And we trust that each of you of other 
States sincerely share with us today our 
pride in our State. 

Texas, as you know, has a colorful his- 
tory. Perhaps because that is true and 
so Many events connected with Texas 
history lend themselves to song and story 
is one reason why our children are 
taught the history of Texas in the 
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schools before they take up the study of 
United States history. Yet our people 
are no less devoted to our great common 
country than the people of other States. 

The sons of Texas have proved this 
on every battlefield of every war fought 
by this country since Texas became a 
part of it in 1845. On this day every year 
wherever we are we Texans pause and 
pay tribute to our State. That loyalty 
is deep-seated in the hearts of our peo- 
ple. One of the most touching incidents 
of Corregidor for Texans was that just 
before Corregidor fell, and when it was 
being pounded by Japanese bombs and 
shells, a handful of Texas boys climbed 
out on the rock, turned their eyes toward 
Texas, and sang The Eyes of Texas. 

The Americans who first settled Texas 
came from every State of the Union that 
was then settled. At the Alamo, shrine 
of Texas liberty, the defenders refused 
to surrender and died to the last man. 
On the commemorative monument at 
Austin is inscribed: “Thermopylae had 
her messenger of defeat—the Alamo had 
none.” At the Alamo Crockett, of Ten- 
nessee, died with Travis, of Alabama; 
Bonham, of South Carolina; Bowie, of 
Louisiana; and men from many other 
States—heroes all. Yes, at the Alamo 
and Goliad where Fannin and his men 
were massacred, and on the battlefield of 
San Jacinto, men from all over America 
contributed to Texas freedom. 

Those who think that Texas was set- 
tled by ruffians who were driven out of 
other States are wrong. Many of the 
pioneer Texans were ambitious pioneer- 
ing young men from the college campuses 
of other States. It is recounted by the 
historians that more college-trained men 
signed the Texas Declaration of Inde- 
pendence than ever signed a similar doc- 
ument. About 6 months before Travis 
fell at the Alamo he wrote the Christian 
Advocate, organ of the Methodist Church 
of New York State, requesting the Meth- 
odist conference to send two missionaries 
to Texas. Andin that letter he said, and 
I think I can quote from memory ac- 
curately, “Do not send us ignorant 
preachers. Send young college-trained 
men, for Texas has the largest percent- 
age of college-trained people of any pio- 
neer region on earth.” 

It is interesting to note that in re- 
sponse to that letter the Methodist con- 
ference sent a brilliant and cultured 
young preacher, the noted Littleton 
Fowler, a Kentuckian. He founded the 
first Protestant church in Texas at San 
Augustine, located in the district which 
I represent. He was the founder of 
Methodism in Tefas. Texas’ great colo- 
nizers, who brought the first American 
settlers, included Lorenzo D. Zavalla, of 
Spain; Moses Austin, born and reared in 
Virginia; and his son, Stephen F. Austin, 
of Missouri, whom we affectionately call 
the father of Texas and for whom our 
capital is named. Texas’ first president 
and military leader was the immortal 
Sam Houston, of Tennessee. Her second 
president was Mirabeau B. Lamar, of 
Georgia. He is known as the father of 
education in Texas, since by his first 
message to the congress of the republic 
he caused millions of acres of the great 
domain of Texas to be set aside for two 
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universities and for a public-school sys- 
tem. The result of that is the University 
of Texas and Texas A. and M., as well 
as our public schools, have largest per- 
manent endowments of any schools in the 
Nation. It was in that message that he 
used the words that are used as the motto 
of the University of Texas: “A cultivated 
mind is the guardian genius of democ- 
racy.” The last president was the cul- 
tured and able Anson Jones, who pre- 
sided at the time the Lone-Star Flag was 
hauled down and the Stars and Stripes 
run up, signaling our entrance into the 
Union. He was born and reared in Mas- 
sachusetts and educated in Philadelphia; 
and I may ada a fact that many of you do 
not know, and that is that by the treaty 
under which Texas entered the Union 
she reserved the right to fly the Lone- 
Star Flag, as well as her public lands. 

At the main entrance to the capitol 
of Texas stand two small brass can- 
non—one on either side—called the twin 
sisters. They were the only artillery the 
Texans had in the battle of San Jacinto. 
They were brought to Texas by Gen. 
Thomas Jefferson Chambers. Inscribed 
on them are the words: “Presented to 
the people of Texas by the citizens of 
Cincinnati, Ohio.” 

Time will not permit me to enumerate 
further the great men contributed to our 
State by other States. I will add, how- 
ever, that the great industrial develop- 
ment that has occurred in Texas in re- 
cent years has drawn and is drawing an 
ever-increasing stream of splendid in- 
dustrial leaders and fine solid citizens 
from practically every State in the Union. 
I thus express in small measure the debt 
we people of Texas owe to all of you. 
And I do so not merely to recount histor- 
ical fact but rather to emphasize that in 
this great common country all of us are 
interdependent. 

In these troubled times when so much 
of the world is in utter ruin and chaos, 
when men not only have lost worldly 
goods but in many a country have lost 
faith in the future and even hope, we 
need, more than ever, unity and com- 
mon understanding among us. Today 
America is a symbol of hope and free- 
dom to those who long to be free and 
to live in a world of decency and order. 
We are the last strong Nation able to lead 
the march of freedom and human prog- 
ress. It is not too much to say that in 
this tragic hour of gathering war clouds 
and gloom we are the world’s last hope. 
I trust and dare to hope that in these 
troubled times my State, proud in her 
glorious history and with her proven de- 
votion to the principles of freedom upon 
which our Government is founded, can 
make some contribution to common un- 
derstanding, unity, and good will. 

Mr. RANKIN. I join in the applause 
and congratulations of the gentleman 
from Texas. I understood the gentle- 
man to say that Colonel Crockett was 
from Alabama. 

Mr. COMBS. No. 
nessee. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. COMBS. If I said Alabama it was 
an error. I meant to say Tennessee. 
Tennessee has sent us so many fine folks, 
including the distinguished former 
Speaker of the House and now minority 
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leader, the gentleman from Texas, Sam 
RAYBURN. . 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE OF RURAL 
CARRIERS 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 1186) to in- 
crease the equipment maintenance of 
rural carriers 2 cents per mile per day 
traveled by each rural carrier for a pe- 
riod of 3 years, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1186, with 
Mr. SEELY-Brown in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CoE] is 
entitled to 30 minutes and the gentleman 
from Tennessee is entitled to 30 minutes. 

The Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Coe]. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill affects some 
32,000 rural mail carriers throughout the 
United States. At the present time they 
are allowed 6 cents per mile per day for 
equipment maintenance. They have 
had that allowance since about the mid- 
dle of 1943. Prior to that time it was 5 
cents per mile per day. In 1943 it was 
my bill that increased that allowance to 
6 cents per mile per day. Since that 
time the cost of equipment and the cost 
of repairs and the cost of accessories has 
increased to such an extent that these 
costs for the rural carrier now average 
between 9 and 10 cents per mile per day. 
For that reason this legislation is ur- 
gently necessary. 

Many of my colleagues, since the in- 
troduction of this bill, have contacted 
me and given me information regarding 
the greatly increased cost of equipment 
maintenance for the rural carriers in 
their districts. Many have contacted me 
many times. One of the most persistent 
was my good friend and colleague the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. PLOESER], who has come to me in- 
numerable times to inform me that the 
rural carriers in his district are each 
spending from three to five hundred 
dollars more than their allowance each 
year for equipment maintenance. His 
is not an exceptional case. The same 
situation prevails throughout all rural 
districts in every State. Let me cite just 
a few other examples. Here is one from 
Virginia. The operating expense was 
$1,380, the allowance $720. Mississippi: 
Operating expense, $986.70; allowance, 
$506. Texas: Operating expense, $1,- 
367.37; allowance, $602.28. Pennsyl- 
vania: Operating expense, $731.87; al- 
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lowance, $407. California: Operating 
expense, $653.40; allowance, $252. I 
could cite thousands of such cases, in 
fact, I do not know of a single case where 
the carrier is breaking even. 

The evidence before our committee 
showed that the cost of the automobile, 
where it is possible to purchase auto- 
mobiles, has increased from 60 to 100 
percent. Accessories, tires, chains, bat- 
teries, replacement parts, have increased 
from 75 to 100 percent. Labor costs and 
repairs have more than doubled. Gaso- 
line and oil costs have increased some 
40 to 50 percent. As I said before, new 
equipment is almost unobtainable, and 
for that reason most of these rural car- 
riers are still using equipment of the 
1940, 1941, and 1942 models, for which 
the cost of repair and maintenance is 
very high. The average length of a 
rural route is a little less than 45 miles. 
The average number of stops on that 
route is 250. The wear and tear on an 
automobile is great. It is true they do 
not need to make 25. stops each time 
they cover a route, but they will make 
most every stop and the starting and 
stopping even on paved roads is hard on 
the car and hard on the driver. 

The Post Office Department realizes 
that the present equipment maintenance 
allowance is inadequate. Shortly after 
this bill was introduced a report on it 
was requested of the Postmaster Gener- 
al. This report is signed by J. M. Don- 
aldson. Let me quote one sentence from 
it: 

I know that many rural carriers cannot 
adequately maintain their equipment on 
the basis of 6 cents per mile, because of 
their inability to obtain new cars or to have 
the old ones repaired at a reasonable cost. 


Last June the Senate passed a com- 
panion bill, S. 203. Its provisions are the 
same as the pending bill with the ex- 
ception that the Senate bill provides a 
period of 36 months. H. R. 1186 provides 
for only 12 months. Should this legis- 
lation be adopted, I intend to ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of S. 203, and if this is granted 
I will then move that all after the enact- 
ing clause of the Senate bill be stricken 
and the provisions of H. R. 1186 be sub- 
stituted therefor. If this can be ac- 
complished we should soon be able to ad- 
just our differences with the other body 
and lay this legislation before the Presi- 
dent for his signature. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 1186, as intro- 
duced originally, provided an increase of 
2 cents per mile for equipment mainte- 
nance of rural carriers for a period of 3 
years or such earlier date as the Congress 
may by current resolution prescribe. 
The Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service amended the bill so as to make 
the increase in equipment maintenance 
1 cent per mile instead of 2 cents, and 
to reduce the maximum length of time 
the increase would be in effect to 1 year 
instead of 3 years. 

Since July 1, 1945, rural carriers have 
been receiving a permanent rate of 6 
cents per mile for equipment mainte- 
nance and, if this legislation is enacted, 
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they will receive a temporary increase 
of 1 cent per mile, or 7 cents per mile 
as long as the temporary increase is in 
effect. There are about 32,000 rural car- 
riers in the service, and a standard rural 
route is 45 miles in length. If this bill 
is passed by Congress, then the rural 
carrier with a standard route of 45 miles 
would receive a temporary increase of 45 
cents a day in his equipment mainte- 
nance or $2.70 per week. 

The hearings upon this bill by your 
committee developed that it was costing 
rural carriers from 9 cents to 12 cents 
per mile for their equipment mainte- 
nance. All of the rural carriers in the 
United States are paying out more for 
the cost of operating their automobiles 
on their rural routes than they are now 
receiving for equipment maintenance. A 
survey made by the National Rural Let- 
ter Carriers’ Association last year indi- 
cated that the cost of operating and 
maintaining the car of a rural carrier 
on his route averages nearly 10 cents a 
mile. This increase in the cost of oper- 
ation during the past few years has been 
due to the additional cost of oil, gaso- 
line, tires, batteries, repair parts, and 
labor charges. Repair parts have almost 
doubled in price; oil and gasoline have 
increased from 40 to 50 percent; tires 
and batteries have shown some increases, 
while labor charges for repairing cars 
have practically doubled. There is also 
a sharp increase in new automobiles, 
which many rural carriers are still un- 
able to obtain. Since the great majority 
of the carriers have been compelled to 
operate their old cars fdr many years 
due to inability to get new cars, the up- 
keep on the old cars has been terrific. 

The temporary increase of 1 cent per 
mile will cost the Post Office Department 
$4,388,000 for the 1 year. This is de- 
serving legislation and should be enacted 
without opposition. The bill, as amend- 
ed, was reported out for passage unani- 
mously by the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. It is certainly fair 
and just legislation. When the rural car- 
riers are given the temporary increase 
of 1 cent per mile, they will still be 
losing money in the operation of their 
automobiles on their routes. In his re- 
port upon this bill the Acting Postmas- 
ter General stated that— 

I know many rural carriers cannot ade- 
quately maintain their equipment on the 
basis of 6 cents per mile because of their 
inability to obtain new cars or to have the 
old ones repaired at a reasonable cost. 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Vurse.u]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
measure providing for a slight increase 
in equipment maintenance for the rural- 
mail carriers of the Nation, voted out 
unanimously by our committee is justi- 
fiable at the hands of this Congress. I 
have always regarded myself, and I be- 
lieve the other Members of the House 
regard me, as being pretty careful about 
voting to raise the cost of Government. 
This will result in an increase in the 
cost of Government to the extent of only 
about $4,000,000 per year; at the same 
time it does result in doing partial jus- 
tice to the faithful employees of our Gov- 
ernment who carry the mail over bad 
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roads in many instances throughout the 
United States of America in ail kinds of 
weather. 

This will mean an increase of about 
45 cents a day to the rural-mail carriers. 
This is brought about, as pointed out by 
previous speakers, by reason of increases 
in the cost of cars, equipment, tires, 
chains, batteries, and repairs. There is 
much repairing to do on the old cars 
because the rural-mail carriers have not 
been able to buy new cars on account 
of the shortage of automobiles. Labor 
costs in installing repairs have increased 
over 100 percent. 

In this situation we are faced with the 
question: Shall we give these people a 
part of what they are entitled to for 1 
year, then take a look at it to see what 
conditions may be 1 year hence? In 
fact the increase should be double what 
this bill provides. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that the Members of the House will give 
this very worth-while measure their sup- 
port and that the bill will pass by a 
uranimous vote. As I stated, it means 
about 45 cents per day for each of the 
rural-mail carriers who are serving the 
public so well throughout this country. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. BISHOP. Is it not a fact that these 
rural-mail carriers are really the servants 
of the people? 

Mr. VURSELL. There is no question 
about that. They are rendering a 
splendid service. They are as fine a 
group of public servants as can be found 
in the Nation. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. LYLE]. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, I think it 
proper to call attention to the fact that 
this bill was reported out of the com- 
mittee in July; consequently you are 6 
months behind in effecting this increase. 
In addition to the $4,500,000 that it will 
probably cost, our committee is now con- 
sidering salary increases which will run 
in excess of $1,000,000,000. You can- 
not intelligently vote on this measure 
unless you determine that some day you 
are going to have to face the issue of 
increasing the revenues of the Post Office 
Department. Costs, of course, are going 
up all the time to those who work; those 
who have to buy equipment, and those 
who have to carry the mails. They are 
having a very difficult time. But, it 
seems to me contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the country to continue to so 
enthusiastically embrace all such meas- 
ures as this and to shun the very direct 
responsibility of bringing the revenues 
up, which are now more than $300,000,- 
000 in the red. Unless Congress soon 
meets that challenge and that responsi- 
bility, we must create a rate-making 
body in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and let them settle the rates. 
We cannot increase salaries and increase 
maintenance of equipment and continue 
to let the revenues stay where they are. 
Unquestionably this measure is justified; 
unquestionably it is necessary. It is un- 
fortunate that its passage has been de- 
layed since July. Perhaps 1 cent is 
not enough under the present picture; 
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nevertheless, I think that you ought to, 
when you pass this measure, as you will, 
also take into consideration the responsi- 
bility that you are assuming in increas- 
ing the deficit of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Foote]. 

Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Chairman, I doubt 
if any bill will be presented to the Con- 
gress that is more meritorious than this 
one. I happen to live in the town of 
North Branford, a town that is served 
by a rural mail carrier. I have several 
other towns in my congressional district 
that are also served by rural mail car- 
riers. I know something about the hard- 
ships that they undergo and the addi- 
tional expense to which they are sub- 
jected, especially during the winter 
months, with snow 5 feet deep and the 
temperature way below zero. I call your 
attention to two specific cases referred 
to by the postmaster in North Haven, 
Conn., which amply demonstrates the 
necessity for this legislation. He speaks 
of one rural carrier in his office who is 
purchasing a car to carry the mail at a 
cost of $2,000 and his salary is only $2,- 
400 per year, and this particular carrier 
is not even assured of the job, as he is 
still a substitute. The postmaster refers 
to another case where tire-chain expense 
by a carrier was $31.75 in 9 days. Now, 
chains are almost impossible to get on 
account of the demand with the heavy 
snows, and when you do get them they 
cost some $20. Many mail carriers have 
burned up a set of chains in 1 day, get- 
ting in and out of mail boxes from which 
the snow has not been properly shoveled. 
I feel that this bill should be passed 
unanimously by the House. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOOTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. Why was the amount 
cut from 2 cents to 1 cent; just on the 
theory that half a loaf was better than 
none? 

Mr. FOOTE. I am sorry I cannot 
answer the gentleman. I am not a 
member of the committee. Maybe a 
member of the committee can advise 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. PHILBIN]. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
pliment the committee on bringing in 
this bill. I believe it is a step in the right 
direction, and I can wholeheartedly sup- 
port it. If I have any misgivings with 
regard to the bill, they lie in the feeling 
that perhaps the allowance granted 
therein is not sufficient. In any event, 
as I said, I believe the bill is urgently 
needed to relieve as worthy and faithful 
a group of Government employees as 
there is in the country. 

Personally, I do not believe that the 
increase is sufficient. It should be larger. 
It should be calculated to reimburse our 
capable and loyal rural carriers for all 
expenses incurred in performing their 
invaluable work. I will therefore sup- 
port amendments raising the amount of 
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increase so as to provide a truly ade- 
quate measure of recompense to those 
who brave storm and all the elements to 
carry the mail to our farmers and rural 
citizens. Theirs is an unexcelled service 
and we must be sure that they are well 
paid, well equipped, well maintained, 
and well supported in their work by the 
Government. With deep gratitude from 
my constituents and from myself for the 
devoted, unceasing service of the rural 
carriers, I am pleased to vote for this 
salutary measure. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton]. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to thank the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service for the courteous and 
sympathetic attention which they have 
given to us who have been urging the 
passage of this legislation, and to com- 
mend them for bringing to the floor a 
bill which at least gives partial and tem- 
porary relief to a group most deserving 
of consideration. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the 
committee did not find it possible to al- 
low the rural carriers at least 2 cents a 
mile increase. In view of the present 
cost of providing and maintaining auto- 
motive transportation and equipment, 
an increase of 1 cent a mile, which at 
most is only 40 or 50 additional cents a 
day for the carrier, is entirely inade- 
quate and only slightly reduces the daily 
loss which he sustains. I hope that long 
before the expiration of the period stated 
in this bill the committee will review the 
situation and give us a chance to vote for 
a measure that will give real relief. 

We all realize the tremendous cost of 
government. I have voted consistently 
for reduction of government expenses. 
It is poor policy, however, for a great 
Republic that is extending financial help 
to the needy of the world, and is striving 
to increase the standard of living of 
labor and the income of the farmer, to 
be niggardly with its own employees. 

We pay the least to those who do the 
most. We should reduce the number of 
employees in Washington and provide 
for those out in the field. 

No group in all the vast army of Fed- 
eral employees performs a greater task 
than the rural mail carriers or contrib- 
utes more to the welfare of the Nation. 
We depend upon them to keep the re- 
mote farm house and country home in 
contact with the world. They preserve 
the health and happiness of those who 
live in the greatest part of our country, 
the crossroads and the grass roots. 

Of them even more truly than their 
city brethren may be quoted the famous 
motto of the postal service: 

Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom 
of night stays these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed rounds. 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Brooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
heartily in favor of this bill. Some time 
ago I received correspondence from my 
people in Louisiana regarding this 
measure and became interested in it. I 
know the rural carriers have been los- 
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ing money operating on a basis we have 
set forth heretofore in the law. 
Frankly, I am a little disappointed that 
the bill does not allow us to give them a 
2-cent per mile increase to the rural 
carriers. I understand, however, there 
is a practical obstacle here. The Senate 
has already passed a bill increasing the 
allowance by 1 cent per mile. The 
practical obstacle presented is that of 
getting this legislation through Congress 
without further delay. For this reason, 
the committee has seen fit to go along 
with the Senate version of this bill. I 
am disposed likewise to go along with the 
committee. It has thought this thing 
out and worked this plan through. Iam 
glad to be here and aid in obtaining 
the passage of this measure. It is very 
worthy and should become the law im- 
mediately. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. YounGBLoop]. 

Mr. YOUNGBLOOD. Mr. Chairman, 
as a member of the Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service which held hearings on this bill, 
may I say I was the one who was instru- 
mental in reducing the increase from 2 
cents to 1 cent. I and other members 
of the committee took into considera- 
tion several factors. These hearings 
were held about 6 months ago. Had we 
known that prices were going to continue 
to increase since that time, we would 
have left the amount at 2 cents as in the 
original bill. However, inasmuch as the 
bill was reported out unanimously with a 
1-cent increase, we have no choice but 
to let it go through in that way. 

I have no rural mail carriers in my dis- 
trict but I subscribe to the theory that 
these carriers must be paid for the use of 
their equipment. I know of the cost of 
operating equipment because I own 
equipment. I have analyzed this thing in 
the light of my own business, and I know 
what it costs to operate my own vehicles. 
I would be very happy to see the other 
cent of increase put back into the bill, 
but I do say in all fairness that I think 
this bill should be passed unanimously 
without too much delay or further con- 
sideration. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGBLOOD. I yield. 

Mr. LYLE. It might be well to show 
for the Recorp that the bill came from 
the other body providing for a 1-cent 
increase, did it not? 

Mr. YOUNGBLOOD. I believe the 
gentleman is correct, but the original 
bill called for 2 cents. 

Mr. LYLE. Yes; but when the bill 
came over from the other body it called 
for a 1-cent increase. 

Mr. YOUNGBLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of this legislation to 
increase the equipment maintenance of 
rural carriers, but I am not satisfied 
with the measure as we find it today. 
As a matter of fact, I am greatly dis- 
appointed because we do not have the 
opportunity to approve the original pro- 
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posal which would have given a 2-cent- 
per-mile increase for a period of 3 years. 

I support the bill today only because 
it appears to be the best we can get 
from this session of Congress. It may 
give some measure of relief to the rural 
carrier, but it certainly will not give 
him relief in the amount necessary for 
him to meet his burdensome mainte- 
nance cost, which has risen far beyond 
any reasonable figure. This increase of 
1 cent will still be inadequate to offset 
the inflated prices on g&soline, oil, tires, 
and repairs. We should also take into 
consideration that the rural carrier wears 
out his own family automobile in the 
service of the Government. Some at- 
tention should be focused on the fact 
that his equipment gets the roughest 
kind of usage, and the life of his vehicle 
is greatly shortened because of his work. 
Another reason why Congress should not 
have reduced this equipment mainte- 
nance allowance. 

I will vote for this bill today, but I am 
disappointed that it does not provide 
the full 2-cent increase. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. MITCHELL] such time as he 
may require. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
had hoped the opportunity would come 
to vote for the bill that my good friend 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CoLE] 
originally introduced providing for a 
2-cent increase Over a period of 36 
months. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CoLE] himself in discussing his bill 
with me somé time ago said, “MiTcH, 
that is just about the best that we can 
do.” I am sorry we can only give half 
a loaf. I would like to vote for the whole 
loaf because those boys sure need it. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may require 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STEVENSON]. f : 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend the members of the subcom- 
mittee in their work in reporting H. R. 
1186. Originally I was, and have always 
been, in favor of a 2-cent increase for 
equipment maintenance for rural car- 
riers for the 36-month period. 

In Wisconsin at the present time the 
rural carrier has to drive through 24 
inches of snow and through snowdrifts 
several feet high. In a few weeks he 
will be driving through 6 and 10 inches 
of mud. Throughout the year he cannot 
maintain his automobile for 6 or 7 cents 
a mile. Eight cents to 10 cents is the 
very minimum to operate automobiles 
in the rural mail carrier service. I am 
sorry that the original proposed increase 
of 2 cents was reduced in order to com- 
ply with the request of the Postmaster 
General. The Postmaster General said 
that he could not go along with a 2-cent 
increase because the Post Office Depart- 
ment was already in the red, so to speak. 
However, the Postmaster General did 
admit that the rural mail carrier cannot 
adequately maintain his equipment on 
the present basis. 

I want to emphasize that I do not con- 
sider that the services of the rural carrier 
are to be considered as a deficiency serv- 
ice. It is a service for the good of the 
public. The cost of maintenance of the 
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rural carriers’ automobiles should be 
fully taken into consideration. He car- 
ries eggs, little chicks, and everything 
that the farmer receives or sends through 
parcel post. The rural mail carrier per- 
forms a great service for the Nation. 
Certainly he ought to receive the cost of 
maintenance of his automobile. I think 
the 1-cent increase is not enough; but 
under the circumstances, this bill should 
be passed by the House by unanimous 
vote today. I am very glad to offer my 
assistance to my friends in the rural mail 
service. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Karsten]. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, although the district I repre- 
sent is entirely within the city of St. 
Louis and is not served by rural car- 
riers, I can see the need for this legisla- 
tion and I hope it will be adopted. 

Under existing law rural carriers re- 
ceive 6 cents per mile for equipment al- 
lowance. I would like to have seen the 
original proposal adopted which would 
have granted 2 cents per mile increase. 
When the matter was considered by the 
committee, however, they felt that a 1- 
cent increase would be sufficient. That 
was several months ago and since that 
time prices on almost everything have 
continued to advance. To my mind the 
2-cent-per-mile increase is justified. 

As the bill has been presented with a 
1-cent-per mile increase it will partially 
relieve the hardship to which rural car- 
riers have been subjected because of ris- 
ing costs. I am supporting the bill be- 
cause while it does not fully correct this 
situation it will be of help to the rural 
carriers. 

At this time I would also like to call 
to the attention of the House that there 
is pending before the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service legislation which 
would provide a living wage for those in 
the Government service. 

Having served as a Federal employee 
myself I know some of the problems of 
the Government workers. I began my 
Federal service 13 years ago as an em- 
ployee in the Capitol under the late John 
J. Cochran at a salary of $120 a month. 
That was not a princely salary, even in 
those days, but it is still a pretty stand- 
ard salary for many Government posi- 
tions today. While it ‘is true small 
increases were provided Federal workers 
during the period of the war, these have 
b@en more than offset by the great ad- 
vance in the cost of living. 

In my district there is a large Govern- 
ment office known as the War Depart- 
ment Administration Center. This in- 
stallation employs over 10,000 people. 
Last summer I visited the administration 
center and talked with many of the em- 
ployees. It was not uncommon to find 
high-grade, and sometimes technical per- 
sonnel working in extremely low salary 
classifications. 

Many Government employees are dis- 


satisfied and are working in the Federal . 


service only until they can find something 
better. According to a recent Census 
Bureau survey it requires a minimum in- 
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come of $3,247 a year fos the average 
American family of four in St. Louis at 
today’s prices. Federal salaries in that 
area are not anywhere near this figure. 

Many Government agencies have had 
to follow the practice of downgrading and 
reducing salaries of their employees in 
recent months. While this may have 
saved a few dollars, it has had a serious 
deteriorating effect on the Federal serv- 
ice. It is my observation that the morale 
of the Government workers is lower than 
it has ever been before. 

In order to secure efficient service we 
are going to have to pay for it. Private 
industry has long recognized this prin- 
ciple and the personnel records of almost 
every Government department will show 
that many are leaving the Government 
service in order to go into other work, 
where their ability can be recognized. 
There is no question but that the salaries 
being paid Government workers are lower 
than those for comparable positions in 
private industry. 

In supporting H. R. 1186, I would like 
to express the hope that the House will 
soon have an opportunity to vote on the 
other legislation pending before the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, which would provide an adequate 
living wage for those in the Federal 
service. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Joun- 
son]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am heartily in accord with 
this bill. Everyone knows that the cost 
of operating automobiles and oil and 
gas has increased much more than 16 
percent, since the 6 cents per mile was 
fixed. The increase allowed in this bill is 
1 cent plus 6 cents, which is 16 percent. 
I agree with the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. MITCHELL] and wish the origi- 
nal bill giving these rural carriers an in- 
crease of 2 cents a mile was the bill we 
were now adopting. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to say that I am wholeheartedly 
in favor of H. R. 1186 and I am sorry the 
bill does not call for a 2-cent raise as I 
realize at least 2 cents is needed. The 
rural route carriers deserve a rising vote 
of thanks from all the citizens of the 
United States. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAvUvER]. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
feel that the rural carriers are entitled to 
the benefits proposed in H. R. 1186 and 
TI shall vote for the measure. 

The purpose of the bill is to increase 
by 1 cent the present allowance to rural 
carriers for the use and maintenance of 
their equipment. The present allowance 
is 6 cents per mile. In consideration of 
the increased cost of automobiles and re- 
pairs we all know that rural carriers 
cannot come out on the present allow- 
ance. The rural carriers have to travel 
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rough and difficult roads; they deliver 
mail during all kinds of weather; their 
equipment is exposed to greater hard- 
ships than that of ordinary civilian 
users. 

The Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service has held extensive hearings on 
this measure and it has been affirma- 
tively established that they are entitled 
to at least the increase granted herein. 

The Postmaster General, J. M. Donald- 
son, who has come up through the serv- 
ice to his present high position, is aware 
of the fact that in order for the rural 
carriers to continue their efficient oper- 
ation they should have this increase. 
He states that “many rural carriers can- 
not adequately maintain their equip- 
ment on the basis of 6 cents per mile.” 

The rural carriers of the Nation are a 
high class, intelligent group of employees 
who are performing a vital service. 
Their compensation is not great and it is 
not fair to ask that they suffer a loss on 
maintaining their equipment. This 
legislation is fair and equitable and I 
think it is necessary. I hope that the 
House will pass it without a dissenting 
vote. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Connecticut 
{[Mr. SaDLak]. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not let this opportunity pass to speak on 
this measure, especially in view of the 
fact that the distinguished gentleman 
from the Second District of Connecticut, 
to whom I always refer as “my Con- 
gressman,” since he is my Congressman 
in the district in which I reside, is pre- 
siding with such impartiality on this bill, 
keeping such good order and decorum in 
the House, and genially permitting each 
Member an..opportunity to express his 
or her views. 

As one who has served on the subcom- 
mittee considering this proposal to in- 
crease the equipment maintenance of 
rural carriers, I am fully aware of the 
matter. Our report was submitted to 
the House on July 18, 1947, recommend- 
ing passage. Nearly 8 months have 
elapsed since that day, but the rural car- 
riers continued their duties devotedly, 
rendering service with a smile in spite of 
losses in equipment maintenance. Be- 
cause of the unusual hazards, increased 
expenditures for repairs, replacements 
of equipment, chains, and so on, that 
rural carriers have had in Connecticut 
and throughout the United States this 
last winter due to the unusual snows, 
sleet, and subzero weather, I am doubly 
happy to vote at this time for the passage 
of this bill, which was unanimously ap- 
proved by my Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may require 
to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Nor- 
BLAD], 

Mr. 


NORBLAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall vote for this legislation, although 
I regret that the increase was not 2 cents 
rather than 1 cent. 

The costs of operation to our rural 
carriers have arisen greatly over the past 
several years, and this increase is, in my 
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opinion, long overdue. I hope that you, 
my colleagues, will also cast an affirma- 
tive vote for this legislation and do at 
least a partial measure of justice to the 
rural carriers of our country who have 
done such a fine and faithful job to those 
served on our far-flung network of farm 
mail routes. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members have five legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their own 
- remarks on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, there are no further requests for 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That each carrier in 
the rural mail delivery service shall be paid 
for equipment maintenance a sum equal to 
2 cents per mile per day for each mile or 
major fraction of a mile scheduled in addi- 
tion to the 6 cents per mile per day for each 
mile or major fraction of a mile scheduled 
as now provided by law. Payments for the 
additional equipment maintenance as pro- 
vided herein shall be at the same periods 
and in the same manner as payments for 
regular compensation to rural carriers. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 4, strike “2 cents” and insert 
“1 cent.” 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened to this 
debate for some time. It seems to me a 
reasonable request to ask for 2 cents a 
mile in view of the fact that the cost of 
operating an automobile, the ordinary 
Ford, Chevrolet, or whatever the rural 
mail carrier may manipulate over the 
highways, has increased 100 percent. 
The cost of his gasoline has increased, 
his taxes have increased. It seems to me 
that a man who serves us while perhaps 
not 365 days a year, yet nearly that much, 
a man who is out on the road in all kinds 
of weather should have a little consid- 
eration. Of course, a great many of the 
Members listening to me do not come 
from rural districts and therefore do not 
understand the problem; but we people 
who do come from rural districts realize 
that the Federal Government pays the 
rural carriers less than they should have. 
As long as I can remember, the Federal 
Government has always had to make up 
a deficit for the Post Office Department. 
I do not think there should be objection 
to this because it is a public service to 
which we are entitled. If a man took a 
job as a rural carrier in 1935 when an au- 
tomobile cost $800 but now finds in 1948 
that the same car costs him $1,800, he is 
entitled to relief. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
one additional minute. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I feel that these 
men are entitled to 2 cents a mile in- 
crease even though the committee recom- 
mends against it. I understand the bill 
will have to go to conference. Let it go 
to conference. Let us not say that they 
can have only 1 cent; let us give them 
2 cents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened to the report submitted 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
on this legislation to increase the equip- 
ment maintenance of rural carriers, and 
I wish to compliment the committee upon 
giving serious consideration and ap- 
proval to affording a measure of relief to 
our rural mail carriers who have been 
long neglected. Without wide publicity, 
these faithful public employees serve 
every village, hamlet, and town, in all 
kinds of weather and under the most 
adverse conditions. 


We all know the virtual impossibility _ 


of obtaining new automobiles or trucks 
at any price these past several years and 
repair costs have been and are prohibi- 
tive. It is only a matter of simple eco- 
nomic justice, in the light of the extrav- 
agant operating and living costs facing 
us today, to grant an increase in the 
equipment maintenance allowed to rural 
mail carriers, and I urge my colleagues 
to support this legislation. 

My only doubt about this bill is that 
it does not go far enough in providing an 
increase sufficient to compensate the 
rural mail carriers for their actual ex- 
penses in the operating and upkeep of 
their equipment. I think you will agree 
that people living in the outskirts of our 
villages and towns are entitled to prompt 
mail delivery and have a right to expect 
the same efficient service that is given to 
city inhabitants. These people are the 
ones who will suffer if we do not provide 
an adequate allowance to the rural mail 
carriers for equipment maintenance, and 
we should be mindful of the fact that 
unless we do meet the requirements that 
are necessary for the rural carriers to 
maintain their mail delivery service, we 
will have trouble finding efficient per- 
sonnel to undertake this work. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to say only that I regret that due to the 
large deficiency in the Post Office De- 
partment it is not possible to raise the 
allowance more. In my district the rural 
carriers of many sections have to travel 
over muddy roads in the wintertime. 
The expenses of maintaining their cars 
are much larger than carriers have on 
better roads and 7 cents a mile will not 
nearly do the job. However, it will help; 
and I favor passage of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The Clerk read as\follows: 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the 
first of the month following the date of its 
enactment and shall terminate 36 months 
from the beginning date or such earlier date 
as the Congress may by concurrent resolu- 
tion prescribe. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 2, line 9, strike out the words “thirty- 


six” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twelve.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. SrEety-Brown, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 1186) to increase the 
equipment maintenance of rural carriers 
2 cents per mile per day traveled by each 
rural carrier for a period of 3 years, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 480, he reported the same 
back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to increase the equipment main- 
tenance of rural carriers 1 cent per mile 
per day traveled by each rural carrier for 
a period of 12 months, and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of S. 203, to increase 
the equipment maintenance of rural car- 
riers 1 cent per mile per day traveled 
by each rural carrier for a period of 3 
years, and for other purposes, a com- 
panion bill to the one just passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That each carrier in the 
rural mail delivery service shall be paid for 
equipment maintenance a sum equal to 1 
cent per mile per day for each mile or major 
fraction of a mile scheduled in addition to 
the 6 cents per mile per day for each mile or 
major fraction of a mile scheduled as now 


were 


* provided by law. Payments for the addi- 


tional equipment maintenance as provided 
herein shall be at the same periods and in 
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the same manner as payments for regular 
compensation to rural carriers. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the 
first of the month following the date of its 
enactment and shall terminate 36 months 
from the beginning date or such earlier date 
as the Congress may by concurrent resolu- 
tion prescribe. 


Mr. COLE of Misscuri. 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CoLE of Missouri moves to strike out all 


after the enacting clause of S. 203, and in- 
sert the provisions of H. R. 1186 as amended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
and a similar House bill (H. R. 1186) 
were laid on the table. 

The title of the Senate bill was amend- 
ed so as to read: “A bill to increase the 
equipment maintenance of rural carriers 
1 cent per mile per day traveled by each 
rural carrier for a period of 12 months, 
and for other purposes.” 

By unanimous consent, the proceed- 
ings whereby the bill H. R. 1186 was 
passed were vacated and the bill was 
laid on the table. e 


PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS 
AT THIS POINT 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an editorial. 7 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
growing body of honest thought and 
courageous expression of it condemning 
as dangerous, or-worse, the major planks 
of the so-called civil-rights platform. 

Just day before yesterday, there ap- 
peared in the Washington Star a most 
challenging editorial. Today, the Wash- 
ington Post carried one which is as 
thought provoking. They deserve care- 
ful reading. They cannot be so read with- 
out conviction of the truth so dispas- 
sionately set forth. 


ANTILYNCHING BILL 


Fifty years ago lynching was a grave prob- 
lem in the United States. All during the 
1890’s mob murders were about as common 
as gang slayings became in the 1930's. In 
the single year of 1892 a total of 255 per- 
sons met death at the hands of murderers 
conspiring among themselves to take the 
law into their own hands. One hundred 
of the victims were white men. Lynching 
has been by no means confined to the col- 
ored race. Indeed, it was the customary 
method of inflicting punishment on horse 
thieves and cattle rustlers in the early days 
of the West. Since the 1920's, however, the 
number of white men lynched has been 
negligible, and last year the Tuskegee In- 
stitute recorded only 1 lynching of a Negro. 

It is a sorry anachronism that just as the 
Southern States have almost completed the 
job of wiping out this disgusting crime Con- 
gress should be considering a bill to make the 
prevention of lynching a Federal responsi- 


Mr. Speaker, I 
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bility. Half a century ago the use of Federal 


‘ power against lynchers might have been jus- 


tified by the tragic failure of the States to 
protect their citizens. Now most of the 
States have completely mastered the problem 
without any help from Washington, and we 
doubt that the Case antilynching bill would 
add in any way to the safety of citizens. 

This measure, which is about to be pushed 
through the House of Representatives, 
would transfer to the Federal courts the 
prosecution of lynchers and of local officials 
failing to protect prisoners or to move against 
mobs after a lynching has occurred. But 
trials would still be held before local juries, 
and it is probable that resentment against 
Federal intervention would complicate in- 
stead of easing the problem of securing con- 
victions of accused mobsters. To be sure, 
there is another provision in the Case bill 
making every county, town, and other gov- 
ernmental subdivision responsible for any 
lynching in its jurisdiction. But this resort 
to the despicable doctrine of mass guilt be- 
cause of the area in which one happens to live 
is so repugnant to democratic principles as to 
make the bill unpalatable to thousands who 
are devoted to civil rights in the North as 
well as the South. 

We cannot help thinking that this vote- 
catching venture has no place in the present 
session of Congress. Its effect is to arouse 
animosities at a time when there is urgent 
need for national unity. The lynching 
menace has already been put down, and we 
trust that the last vestige of it will soon 
disappear. Our problem today is the rise of a 
tyranny that seeks to destroy all civil rights, 
whether protected by State or Federal law. 
In the face of that menace we need to be 
mobilizing our strength—not to be opening 
old sores or frittering away energies on prob- 
lems that have already been solved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include a 
statement. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include two articles. 

Mr. BREHM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD in two instances. 


DISCHARGE PETITION 


Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the 
name of my predecessor, Benjamin J. 
Rabin, from discharge petition at the 
desk and that I may be permitted to add 
my own name thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr.-MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
after disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 
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SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
FRAUDULENT INCOME-TAX RETURNS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 462 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as_ 
follows: 


Resolved, That a select committee of seven 
Members of the House of Representatives be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House to 
investigate possible fraudulent income-tax 
returns filed with the collector of internal 
revenue at New Orleans, La., by individuals, 
corporations, copartnerships, and others 
charged by law with the duty of filing such 
returns with said collector of internal 
revenue. 

The select committee shall report to the 
House as soon as practicable during the 
present session of Congress the results of its 
investigation, together with such recommen- 
dations for legislation or other action as it 
deems desirable. 

For the purposes of this resolution the se- 
lect committee, or any subcommittee there- 
of, is authorized to sit and act during the 
present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, whether or not 
the House is sitting, has recessed, or has ad- 
journed, to hold such hearings, to require 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, docu- 
ments, and income-tax returns of individu- 
als, corporations, copartnerships, or other 
persons or concerns, filed with said collector 
of internal revenue at New Orleans, La., and 
to take such testimony as it deems neces- 
sary. Subpenas may be issued over the sig- 
nature of the chairman of the select com- 
mittee, the chairman of any subcommittee 
thereof, or over the signature of any member 
designated, and may be served by any per- 
son designated by such chairman or mem- 
ber. The chairman of the select committee 
or any member thereof may administer oaths 
to witnesses. Every person who, having been 
summoned as a witness by authority of said 
select committee or any subcommittee there- 
of, willfully makes default, or who, having 
appeared, refuses to answer any questions 
pertinent to the matter herein authorized, 
shall be held to the penalties provided by 
sections 102, 103, and 104 of the Revised 
Statutes, title 2; sections 192, 193, and 194, 
United States Code. 

Amend the title so as to read: “Resolution 
to appoint a select committee of the House 
of Representatives to investigate possible 
fraudulent income-tax returns filed with the 
collector of internal revenue for the district 
of Louisiana.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out “New Orleans, 
La.,” and insert “for the district of Loui- 
siana.” 

Page 1, strike out lines 9 to 12 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“The select committee shall make an in- 
terim report to the House (or to the Clerk if 
the House is not in session) as soon as prac- 
ticable during the present session of Con- 
gress of the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
for legislation or other action as it deems de- 
sirable and shall file a final report not later 
than January 38, 1949.” 

Page 2, line 16, strike out “at New Orleans, 
La.” and insert “for the district of Louisi- 
ana.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 
Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 


amendments were 


Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, under the provisions of 
this resolution, a select committee of the 
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House of Representatives would be ap- 
pointed to investigate possible fraudulent 
income-tax returns filed with the collec- 
tor of internal revenue for the district of 
Louisiana. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
requested $190,000,000 this year. I think 
that we should find out if a diligent effort 
is being made now to collect taxes, before 
we appropriate these additional funds. 
It has been suggested that certain col- 
lectors have been lax with respect to 
enforcing the law against some individ- 
uals. If this be true—if the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue is not taking full ad- 
vantage of the money now appropriated 
to enforce the tax laws—then I certainly 
do not believe that $190,000,000 more 
should be made available to them. 

One of our colleagues recently called 
to our attention that there might be 
some irregularities in the enforcement 
activities of the collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Louisiana. 
This Member offered some evidence to 
substantiate his charge, and, I believe, 
that a committee of the Congress should 
be appointed to look into the matter. 

Whatever that situation is in Louisi- 
ana, nothing can be lost in attempting to 
expose fraud, and there is a possibility 
that an investigation may recover some 
money to the Treasury that might other- 
wise be lost. I think that the investiga- 


tion proposed in this resolution might 
actually result in a profit for the Treas- 
ury, and I urge you to support this reso- 
lution. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, it occurs 


to me that the matter under considera- 
tion requires no extended discussion. It 
springs from certain open charges that 
were made on the floor of this House 
on the 15th of January by a Represent- 
ative in Congress of the State of Lou- 
isiana, Mr. JAMES DOMENGEAUX. Those 
charges were openly made. They have 
become known to the country. They 
have been set out in full in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, the country, and the 
press, and every actual and potential 
reader of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD has 
had an opportunity to make an exami- 
nation thereof. 

It occurs to me that when a charge of 
that kind is made here, that the Congress 
would be derelict in its duty ‘f it did not 
accept it as a challenge, other things 
being equal, and make some kind of an 
investigation. That investigation can- 
not, however, be fruitfully made because 
of certain restrictions in the law. We 
did bring the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue before the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and very properly and very rightly, 
under the prohibitions of the law, he 
could not, of himself, without the consent 
of the taxpayer involved, release any de- 
tailed information with respect to this 
file. Since that time, as I have pointed 
out before, the gentleman who made 
these charges waived his constitutional 
immunity and promptly became a code- 
fendant in a libel suit aggregating 
$1,000,000 in the State of Louisiana. I 
stated then, and I reassert and I reaffirm 
now, that there is no way for him to de- 
fend himself, there is no way for him to 
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supply proof, unless a competent com- 
mittee of the Congress makes the neces- 
sary investigation so that proof of the 
charges or disproof of the charges may 
be very properly presented to such an ap- 
propriate committee. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, there is 
something more involved than all this, 
and I am glad that no formal action has 
come on this resolution until the polit- 
ical contest in the State where this ap- 
pertains has been disposed of. I have 
no interest in political contests in that 
State. It is of no concern to Me who is 
elected to one office or another. I have 
stated often that I simply share the 
hope of any citizens of the country that 
they might have good, competent au- 
thorities to administer their govern- 
ment, and further than that I manifest 
no interest in the matter. 

There is an additional item here, how- 
ever, that I think is of very general con- 
cern to the Congress and to the country. 
We have scattered everywhere in the 
United States of America today and in 
its possessions and among the 56,000-odd 
employees of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, agents, agents-in-charge, and 
investigators. In the main they are very 
competent citizens who work at salaries 
far below what they would earn in pri- 
vate enterprise. They are essentially 
career men. A kind of devotioh to Gov- 
ernment service, a kind of patriotic de- 
votion, keeps them going. It is their 
business to assess and assay and investi- 
gate evasions, alleged frauds, and all that 
sort of thing under the internal revenue 
laws of the country. When an investiga- 
tion is made and for any reason it is in 
whole or in part covered up, or there is 
any kind of subterfuge, what does it do 
to the morale of those people for whom 
we appropriate $188,000,000 a year in or- 
der to keep the revenue structure of this 
country intact? I have said over and 
over that it is the most important agency 
of the Government of the United States, 
for without these sinews in the form of 
revenues the whole Government would 
quickly topple. So it ought to be an in- 
dependent agency, completely removed 
from politics and so insulated that it can 
go about the business of providing fairly 
and impartially the necessary and in- 
dispensable revenues for the operation of 
this Government. 

Of course, those revenues are adduced 
only in proportion as those men give 
patriotically and unstintedly of their 
service. When their morale is shattered 
on the theory that once an investigation 
is made something may happen to it at 
a higher level, how long can you pre- 
serve and maintain intact that degree of 
confidence on the part of the humble 
people working for the Government, upon 
whom we depend in order to get the 
necessary revenues with which to op- 
erate? So it is that morale factor that is 
involved here along with everything 
else. 

It is a pretty dismal thing. We have 
been so busy estimating the political 
aspects of a recent congressional election 
in New York that perhaps we have for- 
gotten to probe just a little bit deeper. 
Is there anybody here today who has any 
doubt that the tumult and the fever and 
the disconcert of spirit that you find on 
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all hands today is in part a diminishing 
confidence in the structure of govern- 
ment? If there is any instrumentality 
here that has the power and the au- 
thority and the responsibility for repair- 
ing that deteriorated confidence, it is the 
Congress of the United States. 

When we had hearings on the 1948 ap- 
propriation bill for the Treasury I read 
into the hearings an uncontested state- 
ment that was made by Mr. Pegler with 
respect to a case in New York involving 
a notorious character by the name of Joe 
Fay. He was tried before a judge who 
had found his way to the bench at the in- 
stance of Mr. Hague, of New Jersey. It is 
all there in the record, and it has been 
undisputed, strangely enough. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, is that the record 
that we cannot read at the present time 
because it is secret? a 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am referring to 
hearings on the appropriation bill for the 
current fiscal year. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The gentleman from 
Louisiana can read the record, because 
the record was released as part of the 
hearings on the Treasury appropriation 
bill for 1948. He can read the record. 
That was released here almost a year ago. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. Speaker, it is abundantly clear 
that there was a rank miscarriage of 
justice in that case. General Counsel of 
the Treasury Department sat in the office 
in this Capitol Building and told the 
eight or seven members of that subcom- 
mittee that he was amazed at what had 
happened in one of these tax-evasion 
cases. Still another one came when a no- 
torious character by the name of Ben- 
jamin Pross got out of his difficulty and 
his evasions which led the Attorney 
General of the United States to say that 
it was an outrage and that he was going 
to investigate the office of the district 
attorney in New York City. Now there 
are just too many of these things, and 
when the charges are openly made, I say 
to you it is high time that we snap out 
of our malaise and our inertia and do 
a little something about repairing that 
structure of confidence, for when the 
common man walks out on his govern- 
ment, then look out. We have let this 
thing run on too long. There is in- 
volved, of course, the efficacy of the ap- 
propriation that we made for this pur- 
pose of $188,000,000 for the current fiscal 
year. The request for the next fiscal 
year is $188,000,000. That is a great deal 
of money and if we expect to receive all 
the revenues that are due, it is high time 
that we take.a look at this picture when 
open charges are made and see what the 
facts are and bring them before a proper 
committee of the Congress. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HEBERT. Will the gentleman 
tell the House whether or not Mr. Schoe- 
neman told him in the hearings on the 
appropriations for the Treasury when 
you said you questioned him at some 
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length, I think an hour and a half— 
did Mr. Schoeneman tell you after you 
read the charges which the gentleman 
from Louisiana made— 

He— 


Referring to the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana— 
made these same statements to me. I as- 
sured him the things he was going to say 
were not true—that the description of the 
case as he gave it was not in accord with 
the facts. 


Did Mr. Schoeneman tell you that? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. May Isay to my friend 
from Louisiana that whether Mr. Schoe- 
neman said that or not, the more vital 
thing that Mr. Schoeneman said was 
“unfortunately, gentlemen of the com- 
- mittee, under the Internal Revenue Code, 
I can tell you nothing about the details 
of the case because I am under a legal 
restriction.” 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HEBERT. Will the gentleman 
deny that Mr. Schoeneman said that to 
him? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will not deny that 
Mr. Schoeneman said that, even without 
examining the record, but the fact of the 
matter is that Mr. Schoeneman had, of 
necessity and very properly so, to take 
refuge in the restriction which he is 
under because it is a criminal statute 
and he could not disclose the details. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? I want to ask the gen- 
tleman this question: I understand why 
Mr. Schoeneman could not reveal any 
information because he would be subject 
to a criminal penalty for violating the 
statute if he did reveal such informa- 
tion. But the thing that disturbs me 
considerably and which I have discussed 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois is why the secrecy regarding the 
hearings of his subcommittee? Why 
cannot the subcommittee reveal the 
hearings which the gentleman referred 
to when he made the speech on the floor 
of the House and which I hold in my 
hand? Why cannot that testimony be 
released by the Congress so that the 
Members can read what Mr. Schoeneman 
told the gentleman from [Illinois in 
secrecy behind closed doors regarding 
this matter? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The answer, gentle- 
men, is very, very simple. Under the 
Legislative Reorganization Act it is with- 
in the power of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and every subcommittee of that 
committee to determine within their dis- 
cretion whether hearings shall be open 


or whether they shall be closed. All. 


these hearings have been closed by a 
formal resolution which was adopted at 
the beginning of the Congress by the en- 
tire committee. Ih consequence those 
hearings have been regarded as confiden- 
tial until the day that the committee 
makes its report to the full committee 
and the hearings and the report on the 
bill are released. That has been the in- 
variable practice of the Appropriations 
Committee ever since I have been a mem- 
ber, and that goes back nearly 11 years. 
I have heard no Member protest against 
that procedure, 
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Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HEBERT. The gentleman on 
February 16, on the floor of this House— 
and I am referring to the hearings— 
referred to Mr. Schoeneman and said: 


We raised the question as to whether there 
was any delay in this matter. He— 


Meaning Mr. Schoeneman-- 


said he was at liberty to say there had not 
been, 


I make this point to the gentleman 
from Illinois that he violated the secrecy 
of those meetings when he came to this 
floor and quoted what had taken place 
there, and yet denied to another Mem- 
ber of the House the same privilege to 
read those hearings. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me comment by 
saying this, that in connection with every 
question that was addressed to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, a pre- 
limtinary question was asked: 

Do you feel free to comment upon the 
following question? 


And the answer was “No.” 


Do you feel free to comment upon the 
following question? 


And he said: 
I am under a legal restriction. 


And finally came this one question, 
whether he was at liberty to comment 
upon whether there had been any laches 
or lack of diligence or delay in dealing 
with the matter, and hesaid “No.” That 
is the only thing that was alluded to. 


Mr. HEBERT. The gentleman from 
Illinois knows that that is not responsive 
to the point I raised. I am not ques- 
tioning what Mr. Schoeneman said or 
what the gentleman from Illinois asked 
him. I am questioning the propriety of 
the gentleman from Illinois using his 
official capacity as the ranking member 
of that Appropriations Committee com- 
ing to the floor of this House and quoting 
from this Appropriations Committee 


‘hearing, and then when another Member 


attempts to look at that section of the 
record to see whether what has been 
said is true or not, that gentleman is 
denied the same privilege which the 
gentleman from Illinois exercised. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the gentleman 
from Illinois made such a statement it 
can be set down as a miStake of the head 
and not of the heart. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Do I understand 
that the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
HeEserT] read from a transcript of the 
hearings before our committee on the 
bill for fiscal 1949? 

Mr. HEBERT. I will say that I have 
read what is purported to have been said. 
I only wanted to see the record to deter- 
mine whether this was really said or not. 
It took no congressional action at all to 
see that part of the record. And mind 
you I am in favor of the resolution. Let 
us keep the record straight. I am in 
favor of the resolution, because I am 
from Louisiana. If I were not from 
Louisiana I would not participate in this 
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kind of legislation. The only reason I 
asked that was because the gentleman 
from Illinois had injected the hearings 
into the record here on the floor. I did 
not inject it. So, therefore, if he was 
allowed the privilege of quoting then I 
certainly should be allowed to see if what 
Was purported to have been said actually 
was said. I do not know whether it was 
in there or not. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I do not say that the 
gentleman obtained a transcript surrep- 
titiously, but if it was obtained it was 
obtained that way. 

Mr. HEBERT. Then I will say to the 
gentleman that my friend from Loui- 
siana whose information you are basing 
the resolution on definitely obtained his 
in an illegal manner. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, let me 
conclude my participation in this man- 
ner by saying that since I raised the 
question, I was absent in a hospital in 
Chicago when the resoiution was intro- 
duced. It was introduced at my specific 
request by the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Taser]. It occurred to 
me on a number of occasions later while 
reflecting on the matter and after the 
resolution was pending that the proper 
thing for the parties in interest to do 
would have been to send a telegram to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and to send a telegram to the Speaker of 
the House and say, “We are without 
blemish. We are without fault in this 
matter. So we freely endorse any in- 
vestigation that may be made in order to 
clear the record.” Unfortunately no 
such communication and no such tele- 
gram has come to me, but I am glad in- 
deed that our good friends from Loui- 
siana join wholeheartedly in asking for 
the passage of this resolution. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that I am going to support the 
resolution myself, and I will agree with 
the statement that his mistake is of the 
head and not the heart; and I would say 
the same in reference to my good friend 
and colleague the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

A serious mistake has been made. You 
cannot go into an investigation charging 
fraud or law violation and start it with 
secrecy. You are starting in the wrong 
way. When one charges fraud, one 
should come out in the open. The very 
essence of fraud is undercover work and 
secrecy, and I believe the gentleman’s 
committee has made a serious mistake in 
not giving us the testimony. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The issue is very 
simple. The essence of fraud, of course, 
is shown or disproved by the facts, and 
the facts cannot be disclosed. The Com- 
missioner cannot disclose them lawfully 
because of a criminal statute which 
would make him subject to a penalty if 
he did so. As a consequence, this is the 
only way we have to get the facts. Iam 
very glad that our friends from Loui- 
siana support this action. If there is 
nothing to fear, and if there is a general 
interest in securing the whole truth, then 
this resolution should be adopted. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I have very 
little to say on this proposition. I think 
it is signally and perhaps significantly 
unfortunate that the Congress of the 
United States, this House of Representa- 
tives, should have to get down to dealing 
with a matter of this comparative unim- 
portance at so tragic a period and when 
we have so much to do. I intend to vote 
against this resolution. In my judg- 
ment, it has no business here. Among 
other things as a reason for my stand, 
I express the opinion, from the investi- 
gating resolutions that come to the Rules 
Committee and to this floor, that it is 
not going to be very long before the House 
will be faced with the necessity of ap- 
pointing an investigating committee to 
try to investigate how many investigat- 
ing committees it has in operation. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I had not 
intended to inject myself further into 
this matter because I thought it was set- 
tled after I took the floor and produced 
the documentary evidence which refuted 
beyond any doubt the charges made by 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
DoOMENGEAUX] against Governor-elect 
Earl K. Long. It was a closed incident 
as far as I was concerned when last 
week the people of Louisiana gave to 
Earl K. Long the greatest vote in the 
history of the State of Louisiana and 


the greatest majority ever obtained by 


any gubernatorial candidate. At the 
last count he was 220,000 votes ahead 
of his opponent, Sam Jones. He polled 
450,000 votes. So I believe that in the 
minds of the people of Louisiana they 
are already convinced about which side 
of this argument is the proper side. 
They know the purpose and intent of 
this resolution and what it really was to 
be used for. By their votes at the ballot 
box they have expressed their confidence 
in Earl Long. 

Now, I want to reemphasize what I 
said, and for the benefit of the gentile- 
man from Georgia [Mr, Cox] may I say 
that I think this is bad legislation. It 
would not be before us today if there 
had not been a political campaign in the 
State of Louisiana. I think this is not 
the proper place to discuss not only 
Louisiana politics, but politics of any 
other State or any of your congressional 
districts. I apologized to this House 
when I first took the floor for discussing 
this matter which concerns Louisiana, 
but as I indicated and explained at that 
time, I had no alternative, since the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. DomeEn- 
GEAUX] had selected his own forum, and 
I merely met him on that forum. 

Bear in mind that the only thing that 
can come of this investigation—and it 
is going to be a fair investigation, I know 
it—is a substantiation of the statement 
that I made on this floor, that is, that 
Earl Long has not defrauded the United 
States Government; that Earl Long has 
never agreed to pay a fraud tax; that 
the case was settled in 1944, and that 
an attempt to collect a 50-percent pen- 
alty has been resisted and will continue 
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to be resisted by Earl Long. You gen- 
tlemen here, when I made my first pres- 
entation, heard the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. DoMENGEAUX] stand up 
on this floor and ask me, “Will the gen- 
tleman show Earl Long’s income-tax re- 
turns?” I did not consider that perti- 
nent at the moment, because that was 
the beginning. I considered the conclu- 
sion, or the final part of the case, the 
answer. I told the gentleman that I did 
not have these returns in hand, but I 
told him I would be very happy to get 
them after I had Mr. Long’s authoriza- 
tion. He repeated the question, “Will 
the gentleman show those returns?” 
He felt he had me in a pocket, and he 
said, “He will not show those returns, 
because across the face of Ear] Long’s 
income-tax returns of 1937, 1938, and 
1939—and I quote—“Are written the 
word ‘fraud’.” Within 48 hours I had 
the returns; that is, I had photostatic 
copies handed to me by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, at the request of Mr. 
Long. I exhibited them to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana and on the floor 
of this House, and there is no such word 
as “fraud” or any other writing of that 
nature on those documents. When I 
showed them to him he said, “That does 
not mean anything.” Well, I believe if 
one of the apostles would come down 
and testify in favor of Christianity, he 
would say he was prejudiced. 

So, again, gentlemen, I apologize for 
taking up the time of this House. Iagain 
apologize, because this is no place to 
wash Louisiana’s political linen, and God 
knows they have enough political linen 
down there to wash up, although the 
people have started to do it in a big 
way in this past election. Keep in mind 
that in spite of all the trappings and all 
the trimmings which the eloquent gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DirKsEN] has 
placed around this resolution, it would 
not be here on this floor today if there 
had not been a pdilitical campaign in 
Louisiana. So, it has been conceived 
in politics; it is born in politics; it is 
reared in politics; and it is going to grow 
to complete manhood in politics, and 
watch out lest you gentlemen are not 
building a Frankenstein that is going to 
haunt Democrats and Republicans alike 
through the years to come. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. Passman]. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
tried to stay out of this controversial 
matter; however, I now rise in support 
of the resolution. I believe that I can 
furnish this House with some informa- 
tion that they have been deprived of 
heretofore. 

Back in 1940 a man by the name of 
Jones said, “If you will elect me Gover- 
nor of the State of Louisiana, within 90 
days I will put a man by the name of Long 
under the jail.” That statement is a 
matter of record in Louisiana. They 
elected this man Jones Governor. Gov- 
ernor Jones set up a crime commission 
and asked the legislature to appropriate 
half a million dollars, which they did. 
They then employed, I am told, 112 attor- 
neys in the State of Louisiana, 26 of them 
being from the city of New Orleans. Mr. 
Jones said, “It is your job to help me put 
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this man Long under the jail.’ They 
spent the half million dollars and they 
went back and secured an additional 
$125,000 and spent that. They investi- 
gated and reinvestigated. The report 
came back that they had checked this 
man from the cradle up to the present 
time, and they said, “We are unable to 
find sufficient evidence even to give this 
man Long a complimentary indictment.” 
So the commission said, “The only thing 
we know that you can do to save face 
is to say that this man Long is too dumb 
to steal.” 

For the past 8 or 9 years in the State 
of Louisiana they have investigated and 
reinvestigated this man Long. I am in- 
formed that they called in the FBI and 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, and they 
too investigated him. And still his rec- 
ord was found to be as clean as a hound’s 
tooth. 

I wish you would check the record go- 
ing back to November last year and read 
the several remarks that have been in- 
serted in the REcorp relative to Louisiana 
politics, then you will understand the 
purpose of the Dirksen resolution. I am 
here today in effect representing Earl K. 
Long. Earl K. Long, the Governor-elect 
of the State of Louisiana, is very anxious 
for this resolution to pass. The man’s 
record is absolutely clean and clear. He 
is particularly anxious to have this reso- 
lution passed and have the Speaker ap- 
point the committee. If such a commis- 
sion should go to Louisiana, it may be 
that our Governor-elect, the Honorable 
Earl K. Long, could and would be glad 
to give the committee several names, and 
with Governor Long’s cooperation we 
should have a real investigation. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
think every Member knows that it is not 
my desire to get mixed up in any Louisi- 
ana politics, but I feel that I have to tell 
the Members here today that I am unable 
to support this resolution. i 

There were very, very good reasons for 
a previous Congress to put on the statute 
books a law which guarantees the secrecy 
of the income tax returns of the tax- 
payers of this country. That law was 
put on there for a good reason, and every 
Member who was in Congress at that time 
knows the reason for it. The Members 
today know the reason for it, the Mem- 
bers on this side of the Capitol and the 
Members on the other side of the Capitol. 
If we here are going to take time out to 
investigate the income tax returns of an 
individual because in a political fight he 
has been accused of fraud, I think this 
Congress is abdicating the dignity with 
which it should operate. Are we going 
to make ourselves revenue collectors, or 
are we going to make ourselves police- 
men, to take it upon ourselves to in- 
vestigate the income tax returns of a 
single individual? Some say this will 
not be a precedent but it is a precedent, 
because it has not been done before. 
Why should we stoop to do anything like 
this? And if we do this today, who is 
next? Cannot somebody come before the 
country and say, “That financier is guilty 
of fraud in his income tax returns?” I 
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tell you, Mr. Speaker, any big financier 
of this country is a whole lot more im- 
portant than a candidate for the Gover- 
norship of Louisiana, and there would be 
great resentment if this Congress then 
refused to investigate the returns of 
somebody accused of fraud who wields a 
great deal more power in the economic 
and sccial life of this country than any 
gubernatorial candidate, even if it be the 
gubernatorial candidate of a great State, 
like New York or Pennsylvania. 

If this resolution passes, it is a prece- 
dent, and we then can all say, “Who is 
next?” You are going to be a candidate 
for reelection, I hope, every one of you. 
If your opposition says, ‘““We can prove 
the internal revenue collector and the 
Justice Department did not do their duty, 
and the Congress should investigate and 
make public income tax returns of the 
candidates,” what are we to say in the 
face of this precedent? We must say, 
“The charge is made and the Congress 
will have to investigate.” 

If you want to investigate, why not 
bring in a resolution completely investi- 
gating the Bureau of Internal Revenue? 
If that Bureau has not done its duty, it 
should be investigated. Then this and 
other cases can be brought in, but we 
should not be singling out a particular 
individual to investigate. This is not 
procedure in conformity with the dignity 
of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. DoMENGEAUX]. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
the election of Ear! K. Long as Governor 


of Louisiana should not prevent the 
adoption of the Dirksen resolution, for 
the political aspect of the case is in- 


cidental to the real purpose. It is un- 
fortunate that the entire exposé of Mr. 
Long’s income tax file was not made 
before the election so as to allow the 
citizens of Louisiana to know the true 
facts with reference thereto. I did 
everything possible to bring this about. 
The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
HesBertT] blocked by dilatory and arbi- 
trary action the consideration of this 
resolution. 

The reasons for this action on the part 
of the gentleman from Louisiana are best 
known to himself. Had he not done this 
I know that the facts upon disclosure 
would establish substantially the cor- 
rectness of my original charges, and the 
emptiness of Mr. Long’s boast that he 
has been investigated and reinvestigated 
and nothing wrong has been found 
against him. 

Be that as it may, the duty of Con- 
gress to act in this matter now is clear. 
The question is whether or not the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has been 
diligent and not neglectful in the proper 
and adequate collection of income tax 
moneys; also whether the Bureau has 
been a party to the scheme in allowing 
the taxpayer, Mr. Long, to delay the con- 
summation of the Bureau’s fraud claim 
against him pending the outcome of the 
gubernatorial election. 

I feel that the need is greater now than 
ever to go through with the investigation. 
There is a suspicion in the minds of 
many people throughout the country 
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that persons in high office and with in- 
fluence are frequently able to unreason- 
ably delay or evade their tax responsi- 
bility. 

We know that the case of Mr. Long 
has been pending over 7 years. We also 
know that the collector of internal 
revenue in the city of New Orleans 
issued a statement exonerating Mr. Long, 
which was misleading and not in keeping 
with the true circumstances. We know 
there are fraud cases pending against 
Mr. Long and that the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has allowed this matter 
to remain in abeyance throughout these 
many years. To me the duty of this 
Congress is very clear and I hope the 
Dirksen resolution will be passed 
promptly. 

Mr. PASSMAN. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Long did pub- 
lish his income tax returns from 1916 
thréugh 1947, and they were carried in 
most of the New Orleans newspapers. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. What does that 
prove? : 

Mr. PASSMAN. The same thing that 
Mr. Jones proved when he published his 
returns, so they are even in that respect. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. That is not the 
point at all. Is that all that the gen- 
tleman wants to ask me? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in 
this brief debate we have learned quite a 
little about the political troubles of 
Louisiana. They are interesting, but in 
my humble judgment they are not im- 
portant when we come to the considera- 
tion of this resolution. I think I may say 
in no violation of any confidence that I 
opposed the reporting of this resolution 
as a member of the Committee on Rules, 
believing then as I do now that it points 
the way down a very dangerous road. It 
will not be denied by any sensible and 
observing person that this resolution had 
its origin in a political contest, a contest 
which has not been confined to the year 
1948, but has been going on for some 
years, according to the story we hear. Its 
origin is political—I think that cannot be 
denied. It is now proposed that the 
House of Representatives through a se- 
lect committee to be appointed by the 
Speaker shall investigate the charges and 
countercharges made in a political cam- 
paign against a candidate for office of a 
certain State. The plea is made that 
that should be done because a Member of 
the House of Representatives has joined 
in making those charges. 

There are 435 of us and there will be 
that many as long as this Government 
lives. It is more than probable that in 
the future when a political campaign of 
extreme heat arises in some State or 
municipality, that Members of the Con- 
gress may be deeply involved in it. That 
is, their interests will be involved. If we 
once establish the precedent that upon 
the complaint of a Member of the House 
a situation of this sort should be inves- 
tigated by the House, I do not know 
where we are going to go. In my humble 


Mr. Speaker, will the 
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judgment there will be no end to it. We 
will have justified tactics of that sort by 
the passage of a resolution like this. 

I have no criticism to make of either 
of the gentlemen from Louisiana who 
have been so deeply interested in this 
situation. I do not have the slightest 
doubt but that both of them have spoken 
with the greatest sincerity, but the issue 
rises above their personalities. It rises 
above the situation in Louisiana. It 
rises to a point where the dignity of the 
House of Representatives is affected. It 
reaches a point where we must decide, 
in my humble judgment, whether or not 
the House of Representatives, th’s great 
institution of ours, shail embark upon 
journeys such as are suggested in this 
resolution. 

Devoted as I am to this House of Rep- 
resentatives, for years and years, I hope 
it will refrain from doing any such thing. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. LarcaDE] 
2 minutes. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, of course 
I am going to vote for this resolution, 
because, coming from Louisiana, any 
other action might be misinterpreted, 
notwithstanding the entire matter, and 
the resolution was and is political. 
However, from the very beginning of this 
controversy, when this political question 
and other political questions were in- 
jected on this floor, I have taken the po- 
sition that a political campaign has no 
place on the floor of Congress, whether 
it be from Louisiana or any other State. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, it is a bad preee- 
dent for this Congress to establish, as 
has been pointed out by a number of 
other Members. I think the significant 
thing during all of this controversy is 
the fact that reference was made to the 
fact that this resolution was calculated 
to clear one of the members of the 
Louisiana delegation. Do you not think 
it is a significant fact that five members 
of the Louisiana delegation supported 
and voted for Earl K. Long for Gov- 
ernor, at whom this political resolution 
was directed? Do the Members of this 
House believe that five members of the 
delegation of the House of Representa- 
tives from Louisiana would have sup- 
ported a man in his candidacy for Gover- 
nor of the State of Louisiana, or for any 
other office, if they had believed that the 
charges leveled against him were true? 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that this matter 
has no place on the floor of this House. 
While I will vote for the resolution, I 
trust that never again will such a matter 
be brought up here from any State. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks]. 

Mr. BRCOKS. Mr. Speaker, as I said 
before, I am going to vote for the reso- 
lution, but I want to rise at this point 
to condemn—yes; condemn—the action 
of the Appropriations Committee in not. 
making available to this body at this 
time the 11% hours of testimony of Mr. 
Schoeneman on this subject. We are 
here to legislate; we are here to legislate 
in an intelligent and enlightened man- 
ner; we are here to legislate on facts that 
are’in our possession. A member of the 
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subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations introduced a_ resolution 
based, I dare say, “pon testimony which 
now is presently in the records of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. We, as Members of this 
House, are denied access to this same 
testimony. Ido not know, Mr. Speaker, 
what is in the testimony. Ido not know 
how relevant it may be, but I do say that 
if we are going to legislate intelligently 
and in an enlightened manner we ought 
to have the facts before us. I say it is 
most unfortunate that that committee 
has seen fit not to release the testimony 
taken before it in secret hearings con- 
taining a 1%4-hour statement of Mr. 
Schoeneman, Chief of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, on this subject. As it is, 
we cannot see it today. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire 
as to the time remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Georgia has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr.COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, nobody 
on earth regrets more than I do that 
matters like this should come into the 
House of Representatives in any form. 
Being a friend of all of the Members of 
the Louisiana delegation I must say to- 
day, tk. first time I have taken the floor 
about this matter, that their debate here 
some days ago on Louisiana politics was 
distressing to me. 

Echoing what the gentleman from 
NeW York [Mr. WapSworTH] so well said, 
I have been around here a long time. 
The dignity and the standing of the 
House of Representatives means as 
much to me as it could to any human 
being who lives. Are we going to embark 
upon this kind of thing? 

I have always been opposed to expos- 
ing people’s income-tax returns to the 
public and to their competitors, either in 
politics or in business. There are 48 
States in this Union. Even the Demo- 
crats in those States do not agree, nei- 
ther do the Republicans and Democrats 
agree in doubtful States; so somebody 
files a charge that some candidate or 
maybe some Member of the House of 
Representatives is getting more money 
from some source than he has reported. 
It comes to the House of Representatives 
to pass a resolution. A business com- 
petitor in the same kind of business says: 
“That fellow is making more money than 
I. Iam going to find out how he is mak- 
ing it and how much. I will introduce a 
resolution in the House of Representa- 
tives to investigate and throw open his 
income-tax returns.” 

Now you are up against it. The issue 
is boldly in front of you. If you want to 
begin the campaign that will ultimately 
throw open everybody’s income-tax re- 
turn to everybody else, start today; you 
are on the road when you pass this reso- 
- Jution. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 


Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 
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Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. H&sBert) there 
were—ayes 47, noes 115. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 112, nays 239, answered 
“present” 5, not voting 75, as follows: 


[Roll No, 19] 
YEAS—112 


Feighan 
Fletcher 


Abernethy 
Allen, Il. 
Andersen, Fogarty 
H. Carl Fulton 
Anderson, Calif.Gamble 
Andrews, Ala. Gillette 
Arerids Goff 
Arnold Goodwin 
Bates, Ky. Graham 
Bates, Mass. Gregory 
Battle Griffiths Passman 
Bennett, Mo. Hale Phillips, Calif. 
Bishop Hall, Phillips, Tenn. 
Boggs, La. Edwin Arthur Potter 
Bramblett Hall, Potts 
Brooks nard W. Preston 
Brophy HaVeck Rankin 
Brown, Ohio Hébert Richards 
Bryson Hendricks Rivers 
Buck Heselton Rogers, Fla. 
Butler Holmes Rohrbough 
Byrne, N. Y. Hope Sadlak 
Canfield Horan Sarbacher 
Cannon Jackson, Calif. Seely-Brown 
Carson Javits Smith, Maine 
Case, N. J. Jennings Stefan 
Chenoweth Jensen Stevenson 
Clevenger Johnson, Il. Taber 
Cole, Kans. Johnson,Ind. Talle 
Cole, Mo. Jones, Ala. Tollefson 
Colmer Jones, Wash. Vursell 
Crow Kee Whitten 
Cunningham Keefe Wolverton 
Dague Kersten, Wis. Wood 
Dirksen Larcade Woodruff 
Dolliver Lodge Worley 
Domengeaux McCormack Youngblood 
Ellis McDonough 
Falion McMahon 


NAYS—239 


Courtney 
Cravens 
Crawford 
Crosser 
Curtis 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Davis, Wis. 
Deane 
Devitt 
D’Ewart 
Dondero 
Donohue 
Dorn 


Doughton 
Douglas 
Eaton 


Mack 
MacKinnon 
Meyer 

Miller, Conn. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Murray, Tenn. 
Nicholson 
Nixon 

O’Hara 

Owens 


Gavin 
Gearhart 
Gillie 

Gordon 

Gore 

Gorski 
Granger 
Grant, Ala. 
Gross 

Gwinn, N. Y. 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hagen 

Hand 

Hardy 
Harless, Ariz. 
Harness, Ind. 
Harris 

Harvey 
Havenner 
Hays 

Hedrick 

Hess 

Hill 

Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holifield 
Huber 
Jackson, Wash. 
Jarman 
Jenison 
Jenkins, Ohio 
Jenkins, Pa. 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Okla. 


Angell 

Auchincloss 

Banta 

Barden 

Barrett 

Beall 

Beckworth 

Bennett, Mich. 

Blackney 

Blatnik 

Bloom 

Boggs, Del. 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Boykin 

Bradley 

Brehm 

Brown, Ga. Eberharter 

Buchanan Ellsworth 

Burke Elsaesser 

Burleson Elston 
Engel, Mich. 
Engle, Calif. 
Evins 


Fellows 
Fenton 
Fernandez 
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Sadowski 

St. George 
Sanborn 
Sasscer 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scoblick 
Scrivner 
Shafer ~ 
Sheppard 
Short 

Sikes 
Simpson, Ill. 
Smathers 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Somers 
Spence 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Sundstrom 


Johnson, Tex. 
Jonkman 
Judd - 
Karsten, Mo. 
Kean 
Kearns 
Keating 
Kefauver 
Kelley 
Keogh 

Kerr 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
Kirwan 
Kunkel 
Landis 

Lane 
Lanham 

Lea 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lemke 
Lesinski 
Lewis 
Lichtenwalter 
Love 

Lucas 

Lusk 

Lyle 
McConnell 
McCowen 
McCulloch 
McDowell 
McGarvey 
McGregor 
McMillen, Il. 
Macy 
Madden 
Mahon 
Maloney 
Mansfield 
Martin, Iowa 
Mason 
Mathews Ross 
Meade, Md Russell 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—5 


Marcantonio Powell 
Pace 


NOT VOTING—75 


Delaney Morrison 
Dingell Morton 
Durham O'Brien 
Elliott Pfeifer 
Fisher Ploeser 
Gallagher Price, Fla. 
Gossett Ramey 
Grant, Ind. Redden 
Harrison Rees 

Hart Riehlman 
Hartley Rooney 
Heffernan Sabath 
Herter Scott, Hardie 
Hull Scott, 

Jones, N. C. Hugh D., Jr. 
Kearney Simpson, Pa. 
Kennedy Smith, Va. 
King Stanley 
Klein Stigler 
Knutson Taylor 
Latham Thomas, N. J. 
Ludlow Towe 

Lynch Vail 

Cox McMillan, 8.C. West 
Dawson, Ill. Manasco Wilson, Ind. 
Dawson, Utah Meade, Ky. 


So the resolution was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Bender for, with Mr. Andrews of New 
York against. 


Merrow 
Michener 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Md. 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Morris 
Muhlenberg 
Multer 
Mundt 
Murdock 
Murray, Wis. 
-Nodar 
Norblad 
Norrell 
Norton 
O'Konski 
O'Toole 
Patman 
Patterson 
Peden 
Peterson 
Philbin 
Pickett 
Plumley 
Poage 
Poulson 
Price, Ill. 
Priest 
Rains 
Rayburn 
Reed, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reeves 
Regan 
Rich 

Riley 
Rizley 
Robertson 
Rockwell 
Rogers, Mass. 


Trimble 
Twyman 
Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Vorys 
Wadsworth 
Walter 
Weichel 
Welch 
Wheeler 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Williams 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
Zimmerman 


Hobbs 
Isacson 


Abbitt 
Albert 
Allen, Calif. 
Allen, La. 
Almond 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Bakewell 
Bell 
Bender 
Bland 
Buckley 
Buffett 
Bulwinkle 
Case, S. Dak. 
Cellier 
Chapman 
Chiperfield 
Clark 
Clason 
Combs 
Cooley 


General pairs until further notice: 


. Clason with Mr. Harrison. 

. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., with Mr. Pfeifer. 
. Ploeser with Mr. Price of Florida. 
Chiperfield with Mr. Hart. 

. Allen of California with Mr Buckley. 
Bakewell with Mr. Manasco. 

. Buffett with Mr. Rooney. 

. Herter with Mr. West. 

Kearney with Mr. Gossett. 

Hardie Scott with Mr. Delaney. 

. Ramey with Mr. Cox. 

. Hartley with Mr. Klein. 

Dawson of Utah with Mr. Chapman, 
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Mr, Latham with Mr. Heffernan. 

Mr. Knutson with Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Taylor with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr, Vail with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Lynch. 

Mr. Riehlman with Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. Meade of Kentucky with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Morton with Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Grant of Indiana with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Case of South Dakota with Mr. Almond. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. King. 

Mr, Towe with Mr. Dawson of Illinois. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Redden. 

Mr. Wilson of Indiana with Mr. Allen of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey with Mr. Clark, 


Mr. Jones of Alabama and Mr. RANKIN 
changed their vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that today, 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at that point in the Recorp where 
House Resolution 462 was under discus- 
sion, and also to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD in three instances. 

Mr. JENNINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in the Recorp and include two letters. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the ReEcorp in two instances 
and include in each excerpts and articles. 

Mr. POULSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two articles. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I was granted permission to extend 
my remarks in the REecorpD and include an 
article. I am informed by the Public 
Printer that this will exceed two pages 
of the Recorp and will cost $159.75, but 
I ask that it be printed notwithstanding 
that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Witheut objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
. Recorp in two instances and include ex- 
traneous material in each. 

Mr. KELLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the United Mine Workers Journal. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorp and include a statement. 


DE SOTO NATIONAL MEMORIAL 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 4023) to 
authorize the establishment of the 
De Soto National Memorial, in the State 
of Florida, and for other purposes, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 2, line 17, after “sums” insert “, not 
to exceed $25,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Rrecorp and include a short news- 
paper article. 

Mr. O’HARA asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. HAvENNER for 
5 days on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, a new 
strategic concept of defense, based on air 
power, is required for this country. It is 
of the utmost importance now. 

The advent of the 10,000-mile bomber 
and the introduction of atomic bombs, 
radio-controlled missiles, bacteriological 
warfare, and other weapons capable of 
wiping out whole cities and hundreds of 
thousands of people have made necessary 
a revaluation of our national defense. 
In view of present alarming world con- 
ditions, action to streamline our defense 
cannot further be delayed. 

The airplane and the atomic bomb 
have revolutionized warfare. The mod- 
ern bombing airplane with its range al- 
ready at the 10,000-mile mark and no 
end in sight, travelling at speeds which 
will soon allow it to span the Atlantic in a 
matter of 4 or 5 hours, is putting squarely 
before us the definite possibility of hor- 
rible destruction without warning. Our 
ocean defense line, the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, is little help to us now because the 
short route for hostile bombing aircraft 
from the Euro-Asian land mass, from 
Russia, if you will, is over the north polar 
region. 

An important lesson of World Wars I 
and II, which I am sure that no future 
aggressor will miss, is the decisive effect 
in modern war of the great industrial 
potential of the United States. We, 
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therefore, must realize that a nation at- 
tempting to gain world dominance may 
or must first attack this country and re- 
duce and nullify our productive indus- 
trial capacity. 

Assume that some future aggressor 
takes full advantage of secret prepara- 
tion and the element of surprise as others 
have so recently. It does not take much 
imagination to see an avalanche of dev- 
astation launched across the polar re- 
gions to destroy our easily accessible cen- 
ters of industry and population in a sin- 
gle well-conceived, well-directed mighty 
blow. 

The Air Policy Commission believes, 
and I believe, that we must create at 
once the best conceivable defense against 
the possibility of such an air attack. 
This defense is an Air Force-in-being 
which is so powerful that any aggressor 
will realize that we are capable of re- 
taliating with utmost speed, strength, 
and telling effect. 4 

If we accept this new strategic concept, 
and I believe most thinking Americans 
do, we must recognize the fallacy of sup- 
Porting yesterday’s military establish- 
ment to fight tomorrow’s war. The day 
of massed soldiery, Caesarian phalanxes, 
close-ordered foot soldiers is gone and 
air power and atomic power have taken 
the center of the military stage. The 
out-moded system of dividing the over- 
all defense budget three ways will have 
to be revised. 

The Air Policy Commission unequivo- 
cally stated that our Military Establish- 
ment is not in balance now because of 
the relative and absolute inadequacy of 
the Air Force. 

I would like to quote a statement of 
Air Secretary, Mr. Symington, in order 
to illustrate the relative position of our 
air power. I quote: 

No longer are we the leading air power 
of the world. In quantity, we have slipped 
behind the Soviet Union; and qualitatively, 
both Russia and England have numerous 
developments that exceed our own efforts. 
England, despite her severe economic strain 
as a result of the war, is devoting a greater 
portion of her defense budget to an air force 
than we are. 

There is no doubt that Russia is going 
all out for air power. The Russians are re- 
ported to be producing aircraft at the rate 
of 75,000 to 100,000 a year. 

What kind of planes are these? In the last 
war the Russians were deficient in long- 
range heavy bombers. But this has been 
corrected. When Russia was our ally several 
of our B-29 Superfortresses, at that time 
the mightiest bomber in the world, capable 
of operating at a 4,000-mile range, were forced 
down in Soviet territory after attacks in 
Japan. ‘ 

We never saw them again, but now Rus- 
sian-made copies of the B-29 have appeared 
in fairly sizable numbers. Manufacturing 
experts have estimated that Russia, with 
moderately aggressive production, could have 
at least 1,000 of this type of plane during 
the coming year. In December 1946 the Rus- 
sians even tried to place orders for a number 
of sets of B-29 type tires, wheels, and brake 
assemblies right here in the United States. 


I have introduced a bill today which is 
designed to restore and insure air su- 
premacy to this country. The Air Policy 
Commission concluded that the United 
States Air Forces 70-group program are 
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the minimum requirement for air secu- 
rity. The elements of this 70-group pro- 
gram are—an Air Force-in-being of 70 
combat groups, an adequately manned 
and equipped Air National Guard and 
Air Reserve, a vigorous research and de- 
velopment program second to none, and 
sound aircraft manufacturing and trans- 
port industries which are capable of 
rapid expansion in an emergency. 

The 70 combat groups which I have 
mentioned is deemed by our experts to 
be the minimum force which will provide, 
first, an instantaneous air defense for 
this country; second, a long-range strik- 
ing arm in readiness with the power and 
capacity to destroy the storehouse of 
enemy weapons and thereafter to reduce 
the enemy’s industrial capacity and war- 
making potential; and, third, a trained 
nucieous which will allow prompt and 
rapid expansion from peace to war. 

This force is an absolute minimum. 
It will provide only 700 long-range bomb- 
ers, as compared to the 14,000 heavy 
bombers that operated against Germany 
during World War II, and a minimum 
number of interceptors for the country’s 
air defense. 

The Air Forces today have only 55 
groups, and the national-defense budget 
which was submitted to Congress will not 
permit any increase. This 55 group Air 
Force, if engaged in action, could not 
carry out its mission because it lacks not 
only essential groups for effective com- 
bat, but also supporting units and equip- 
ment which only money can provide. 

The civilian components, the Air Na- 
tional Guard and the Air Reserve, are an 
essential part of the program. The Air 
National Guard is expected to provide 
trained units for commitment to combat 
on M-day, and they will have a major 
responsibility for the aerial defense of 
the country. The Air National Guard 
should consist of 27 combat groups with 
57,000 individuals. To date, I under- 
stand that 19 groups have been activated, 
partially equipped and manned, with a 
strength of 12,000 individuals. 

The 1% years which were required to 
train a civilian for Air Force combat 
duty in World War II will never again be 
available, and the Air Reserve units must 
furnish a pool of trained personnel. Al- 
though 148,000 individuals are required 
in this pool, to date, the Air Reserve is 
training only 31,000 or 20 percent of the 
required total, because of insufficient 
funds. 

A major factor in maintaining the 
operational readiness of an air force-in- 
being is a vigorous research and devel- 
opment program. It is a pure waste to 
maintain an air force unless its weapons 
are kept modern and up to date, and 
equal or superior to those of any pos- 
sible enemy. The determination of the 
70 groups was based on the premise that 
our weapons would be superior to those 
of any foreign nation. 

The cost of the research and develop- 
ment phase of the program has risen at 
a staggering rate. Not many years ago 
industry could design and build an ex- 
perimental airplane for twenty to one 
hundred thousand dollars. Today, the 
development cost of the B-36 exceeds 
forty million. 
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Research and development work can- 
not be turned off during times of peace 
and turned on when an emergency arises. 
All of our aircraft types that saw action 
in World War II were designed before 
Pearl Harbor. Under the most intense 
wartime pressure, no effort was spared to 
speed the development of the B-29. De- 
spite wartime impetus, the progress still 
seemed amazingly slow. Let me list a 
few milestones in the B-29 career: 

First. Birthday, 1938—blueprint stage. 

Second. First wind-tunnel test, 1940. 

Third. First flown, 1942. 

Fourth. Ready for combat over Japan, 
and in volume production, 1945. Even 
this would not have been possible but for 
the development of the engine and the 
supercharger started in 1935. The B-29 
itself was made possible only after ex- 
perience with earlier four-engine air- 
craft, the B-17, B-15, and B-19. 

The Air Force must be logically sup- 
ported by an aircraft industry with a 
healthy nucleus of testing and manu- 
facturing know-how. The absence of a 
sound and expanding aircraft industry 
would prove fatal to our chances for vic- 
tory in any future conflict. The indus- 
try has declined from an all-out high of 
85,000 aircraft produced in 1945 to 1,700 
aircraft in 1947. It has been estimated 
that the operating losses for the industry 
was about $100,000,000 for 1947. 

The procurement requirements for the 
70-group program are 6,869 for the 70 
groups, 3,212 for the Air National Guard, 
2,360 for the Air Reserves. This total 
amounts to 12,441 aircraft. It is also es- 
sential to maintain a reserve of 8,100 air- 
planes. The annual procurement of 3,200 
aircraft will keep this force modern and 
will provide adequate production orders 
for the aircraft industry to survive. 

I have briefly summarized the require- 
ments for air supremacy and I want to 
restate that the air supremacy of this 
country is of such importance to the 
peace of the world and to our own imme- 
diate safety that we must not linger an- 
other moment before we insure this 
country with an Air Force superior to 
that of any other nation. While other 
nations seem to be taking positive action 
for war we must take positive action for 
peace. 

The major aggressor nation in the 
world today—Russia—fully understands 
that an offensive air establishment-in- 
being is the one force which can reach 
and smash her industrial vitals. I am 
convinced that it is the one American 
program which the Soviet leaders really 
fear and the one force that will dissuade 
their aggressive intentions. 

Yesterday it was Poland and Lithu- 
ania and other formerly free nations, 
today it is Czechoslovakia, tomorrow it 
will be Finland or France or Turkey or 
Italy or any other nation in which Red 
conspiracy has prepared a fertile ground 
for the launching of a Communist coup. 
It is the old Hitler technique—terrorize 
and divide and then conquer one by one. 
How long are we going to stand for these 
outrages against our civilization, our way 
of life, and our peace? Americans, the 
time has come to stop the Red conquest 
of Christian democratic nations. Let us 
build up our Air Force and every other 
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essential adjunct of the national defense 
so we may protect our hard-won peace, 
our national safety, our free institutions. 

Let us no longer be bluffed and de- 
luded, deceived, misled, and betrayed by 
the forces of communism in the world 
which are scheming and working for our 
destruction and the destruction of all the 
values we believe in. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILBIN. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Is it not also true 
that Russia has never admitted, but has 
always denied, the fact of our ownership 
of Alaska and has always contended that 
it was Russian territory rather than our 
territory? 

Mr. PHILBIN. I am glad to have the 
gentleman’s observation. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
MAHON). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HESELTON] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

(Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and insert certain communica- 
tions.) 


THE FUEL-OIL SITUATION 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ported briefly earlier today that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce had reported favorably what 
is known as House Joint Resolution 323 
and as to certain amendments which I 
regard as perfecting and helpful amend- 
ments. I want to briefly describe their 
objectives. Instead of covering the full 
field of petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts, the bill will only cover kerosene, 
gas oil and distillate fuel oil or residual 
fuel oil. Those are the principal heating 
oils. The reason for eliminating aviation 
gas, and for that matter, motor gas, is 
that we depend on aviation gas to sup- 
ply our overseas airports to get our planes 
back after they have made trans-Atlantic 
and trans-Pacific flights. I am not so 
sure about motor gas, because I am con- 
vinced that we are going to run into 
a motor gas shortage and sooner and 
later we have got to deal with that prob- 
lem. However, temporarily I think it is 
wise for us to keep it out of the embargo. 
In the second place, the amendment will 
place an embargo on the east coast and 
Gulf coast so far as shipments to any 
foreign country are concerned with two 
exceptions. The reason for putting the 
east coast in is that there now exists a 
departmental order which could. be re- 
scinded within a matter of hours. I 
believe it is felt that we should strengthen 
this on the basis of a legal and statutory 
prohibition on any shipments from either 
the east coast or Gulf coast. 

The west coast is not included. The 
reason for that is that there is evidence 
that only a portion of the west-coast 
shipments are important. 

There are two specific exceptions 
which I think are very vital. First, we- 
do not seek to prohibit the exports of 
any of these products that are necessary 
for the use of the armed services of the 
United States. That is not armed forces. 
It is armed services. As was pointed out 
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by the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. BULWINKLE] it should be broad 
enough to take care of all of our re- 
quirements in overseas stations. 

Secondly, this joint resolution does not 
require any reduction in the exports now 
going into Canada under the voluntary 
import-reduction program. That pro- 
gram was recently extended not to 
March 31 but to the end of April. In my 
considered judgment they have done a 
splendid piecc of work and are to be com- 
mended for it. 

Therefore, I can heartily recommend 
the bill as reported. I believe it is con- 
structive legislation. I believe it is also 
necessary for us to act at once if we are 
to accomplish the purposes and objec- 
tives of the legislation. 

I have before me a telegram from 
Charles S. Jones, president of the Rich- 
field Oil Co. of California. He is the gen- 
tleman to whom the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Raysurn] referred, com- 


mended, and said was an outstanding 
I heartily agree with our dis- 
Mr. Jones says in 


oil man. 
tinguished colleague. 
this telegram: 
Los ANGELES, CaLiF., March 2, 1948. 
JOHN W. HESELTON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Retel 26th, we are presently trying to ar- 
range cargo from California to east coast for 
Cozcombd Hill on her arrival here, and if it 
would be helpful to put her in gulf north of 
Hatteras trade for a few voyages we would 
be glad to do it. We have no east-coast out- 
lets and no business in Atlantic waters. 1 
understand tonnage becoming available and 
that probably in 2 or 3 weeks there will be a 
surplus of tanker tonnage in the gulf north 
of Hatteras trade. Want you to know that 
our first consideration at all times is to use 
all of our facilities for the protection of 
domestic business. 

Cuas. S. JONES, 
President, Richfield Oil Corp. 


That is a statement that could and 
should be repeated over and over again 
by other leaders in the oil business. I 
am confident that any such action on 
the part of Mr. Jones, of the Richfield 
Oil Co., by assigning north of Hatteras 
this tanker with a capacity of 138,335 
barrels, can actually solve our problem. 
However, at the suggestion of our col- 
league [Mr. KEocuH], a meSsage has been 
sent to one of the Commissioners of the 
Maritime Commission, Mr. McKeough. 
He has been requested to see if he could 
not arrange for three voyages of a Mari- 
time Commission tanker. I intend to 
call him as soon as the House adjourns 
today. Having talked with Commis- 
sioner McKeough and Mr. Maguire I am 
greatly encouraged and can report that 
I believe we can have the necessary 
tankers in a matter of hours if we can 
only prevail upon the Department of 
Commerce to release the oil held in re- 
serve to the amount of 774,522 barrels, 
or 174,522 more than we ask and need. 

I think it can be safely said that we 
have the tankers now. We have the oil. 
We have the storage space for more than 
what we asked to be sent up into the 
Northeast and the Midwest. The only 
problem is will we accept our responsi- 
bility and will we act. In my revision of 
remarks I want to discuss briefly the sit- 
uation with reference to the Alaskan 
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Railroad. My office talked with the head 
of that railroad this morning. I mislaid 
the papers temporarily but it is my un- 
derstanding that they propose io place 
33 Diesel engines in the operation of that 
railroad. They say that is because they 
have to run Diesel engines through the 
tunnels. They also say that tonnage is 
piling up in the ports. But I maintain 
any such program as that should be con- 
sidered in relation to the fact that a 
Diesel locomotive will consume the equiv- 
alent of 1 year’s supply of fuel oil for 
625 residences during the heating season. 
I do not think it is good judgment to 
embark on these dieselizing operations 
when we are told that we do not have 
enough oil to heat our homes and oper- 
ate our essential industries. 

I want to insert at this point an ad- 
vertisement appearing in the Daily 
Hampshire Gazette of Northampton, 
Mass., on February 28, over the signa- 
ture of the Norwood Ice Co., with refer- 
ence to the comparative increase in the 
use of Diesels against the installation of 
oil burners: 

DIESEL ENGINE = 1,250,000 GALLONS 

The average triple-unit Diesel engine in 
use on railroads today uses an average of 
1,250,000 gallons of Diesel oil in 1 year. Diesel 
oil is practically the same as No. 2 fuel oil 
and can be burned well in any power burner. 

One Diesel engine unit is equal to 625 
homes burning oil in New England. The 
reason being that the average home uses 
2,000 gallons of oil in a heating season. 

Now let’s analyze the increase in use of 
power burners and Diesel engines in use. 


Oil burners: 


There are many who have tried to say that 
the fuel-oil shortage was due to installation 
of oil burners. The truth is that Diesel en- 
gines are the real cause of a tremendous in- 
crease in the use of oil as witnessed by over 
a 500-percent increase in their use in the 
last 5 years. Home owners were requested to 
cut their usage by the oil industry. Why 
wasn’t the oil consumption on Diesel engines 
cut? 

THE Norwoop Ice Co. 


I also want to include a letter from 
Harvey-Whipple, Inc., of Springfield, 
Mass., to all Master Kraft dealers, deal- 
ing not only with the problem of Diesel 
engines but other important phases of 
this shortage: 

HarveyY-WHIPPLE, INc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
To All Master Kraft Dealers: 

I am writing this identical letter to all 
dealers handling the products of this com- 
pany’s manufacture. I write this as I per- 
sonally feel that this industry has been 
-singled out for discrimination which I con- 
sider a rank injustice. 

Have the headlines in the press of this 
country dealt with any phase of this oil 
situation other than fuel oil? Why should 
the oil-heating industry be singled out with 
no reference to curbing automobile manu- 
facturing or the sale of Diesel locomotives 
or the sale of power boats? I repeat the 
question: Why should the automatic oil- 
heating industry be singled out to the exclu- 
sion of all other industries who manufacture 
petroleum-consuming products? We have 
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been told for many, many months that the 
reason for the shortage of fuel oil is the 
lack of transportation facilities. I remind 
you that the same transportation facilities 
are utilized for carrying gasoline and Diesel 
oils as the facilities which transport domestic 
fuel oil. 

You, as an oil-heating dealer, have a stake 
in the oil-heating business and you know 
what the fuel-oil situation is doing to slow 
down new oil-heating installations. 

Have you ever thought who might have 
the answers to these questions? 

1, Plenty of gasoline. Why is it that you 
can drive up to any filling station anywhere 
in the United States of America and get all 
the gasoline you want? Yet gasoline and 
fuel oil come out of the same hole in the 
ground and are transported in the same tank 
cars and pipe lines. 

There is no shortage of gasoline—-but peo- 
ple are requested to turn down thermostats 
controlling their domestic oil burners to a 
low point. 

2. Plenty of Diesel locomotive oil. Why 
should it be so difficult to sell a new oil- 
burner installation when the railroads can 
buy all the Diesel locomotives they want? 
Do you know that the actual figures on the 
increase in Diesel oil consumed are as fol- 
lows: 

Gallons 
During 1941 Diesel locomotives 

consumed 

During 1947 Diesel locomotives 


consumed 97, 000, 000 


Do you realize this means 97,000,000 gal- 
lons? One Diesel locomotive in 1 year con- 
sumed 800,000 gallons of oil, or more than 
the total consumption of 433 domestic oil 
burners. (Based on national average of 
1,800 gallons per year per burner.) 

Do we hear a single word about curtailing 
the sale of Diesel locomotives? No—there is 
plenty of Diésel oil—yet it comes from the 
same hole in the ground and uses the same 
transportation facilities as home-heating oil. 
What is wrong with this picture? 

3. Clear-cut discrimination. If oil-burner 
installations should be curtailed—then why 
not curtail the sale of new automobiles, 
motorboats, Diesel locomotives, and every 
other form of oil-consuming apparatus? 

4. Plenty of oil and gasoline for pleasure 
boats. Did you know that the total sales of 
pleasure powerboats in the motorboat show 
held in New York in January of this year is 
estimated at between five and six millions of 
dollars? Do you realize that these units are 
powered by Diesel oil or gasoline? Do we 
hear of any shortage here? 

5. Why—we ask why is the oil-burner 
business singled out—to the exclusion of all 
others? 

Certainly the home owner should be taken 
care of before the pleasure driver on the 
highways—the privileged motorboat owner— 
and if we are asked to change heating plants 
back to coal—then why are the railroads al- 
lowed to switch in the opposite direction— 
that is, from coal-burning locomotives to 
Diesels? 

You can take action about this right now. 

Write to your Congressmen and tell them 
you don’t understand why one form of oil- 
burning apparatus is singled out for the cry 
of “shortage.” Tell them you want them to 
get to the bottom of this discriminatory pub- 
licity sponsored by people who are more in- 
terested in selling gasoline than they are 
in supplying fuel oil. 

Tell your Congressmen you are sick and 
tired of all this publicity about “not enough 
transportation and shortage facilities.” This 
positively cannot be the true answer to the 
situation. If it were true—then how can all 
the gasoline be available? It uses the same 
transportation and storage facilities. 
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You can draw your own conclusions if 
you observe the above questions. Demand 
the answers from your Congressmen. 

Demand that if they cannot answer these 
questions—that they find the answers and 
let you know the full story. They are your 
representatives. You elected them. They 
should certainly be willing to protect your 
interests by taking immediate action. 

The first step is up to you—write your Con- 
gressmen—today. 

HaRVEY-WHIPPLE, INC., 
Springfield, Mass. 


I have inquired of the Navy if it is not 
possible to get one of their 160,000 barrel 
tankers into a quick assignment to trans- 
porting this oil. 

I am advised by the Acting Secretary 
that they are in a very tight situation 
and doubt that they can do it, but I am 
confident they will do everything they 
can to try to help us out. Iam as sure as 
I am standing here now that we have 
this shortage licked if we will only pass 
this bill before the end of this week. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. 
yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I wish to take this 
opportunity, speaking for New England 
with unwarranted assumption, to com- 
mend the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts for his pertinacious, pugnacious, 
well advised, and his well-considered ef- 
fort hich has accumulated oil for New 
England and has resulted as he has 
stated. I am one of those who believe as 
he does that there is no real reason for 
the shortage which has threatened the 
prosperity and the lives and the comfort 
of New Englanders. I know that had it 
not been for the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts who has fought so valiantly 
against almost insurmountable obstacles 
and barriers, the improved situation of 
today would not have been realized. 

Mr. HESELTON. The gentleman is 
more than kind, too kind, I think. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I do not think so. 

Mr. HESELTON. I want to make it 
perfectly clear that every Member of the 
New England delegation has stood 
shoulder to shoulder with me in this 
fight. It has been a long one but I think 
we can feel that our efforts were worth- 
while. 

As the gentleman indicates, and I 
know personally from the gentleman’s 
cooperation with us in every single phase 
of this matter, that the people of Ver- 
mor; are particularly fortunate that 
they had the gentleman from Vermont 
{Mr. PLumtey], in the House to take 
care of their interests. The same thing 
holds true for every Member of the New 
England delegation. And I would be re- 
miss if I did not thank the members of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. Some of them differed with 
me, but they have been mighty patient 
and helpful about it. Those who voted 
with me, of course, I appreciate. Those 
who voted against this resolution did so 
having the opinion we might be tamper- 
ing with something we should not touch. 
And so many of the Members cooperated. 
Over 200 of the Members of the House 
signed telegrams. I do not have the 
slightest doubt that that has been the 
main factor tipping the scales, for when 
the Department finally realized that 
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more than a majority of the Members of 
this House were more than anxious to 
accept their responsibility, the Depart- 
ment passed the full responsibility to us. 
That is why I say I think it is important 
that we have an early vote on this reso- 
lution. Then our responsibility ends; 
we cannot be held responsible for what 
happens somewhere else. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman believe our responsibility 
will end there? He must remember that 
we will have the administration to oppose 
us as we have ever since early in De- 
cember. It means we have a very great 
responsibility. 

The gentleman has done a marvelous, 
tireless job, and I should think he would 
be exhausted. 

Does not the gentleman feel that the 
price of oil may come down now that 
the embargo has been declared? 

Mr. HESELTON. Absolutely. I think 
with more than 559,000 barrels in their 
possession, there is going to be a slacken- 
ing of demand; and, consequently, I think 
that the major oil companies should be 
willing to consider that and offer a price 
reduction instead of threatening the 
country with another increase, which 
statement has been made publicly be- 
fore my committee. 

Let me say further that I believe this 
oil should be placed in pools and be avail- 
able to anyone, to a single householder 
who can get just as cold as the dozens 
of others who are comfortably heated by 
coal or wood. I think this should be 
placed in a public pool available to any- 
body. I think also it may effect a de- 
crease in price. I think it could. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
should think it would be there to do it. 
That is one of the things that has been 
troubling me about the whole situation. 

here has been a great deal of mystery; 
the whole problem has been shrouded in 
great mystery through unwillingness to 
give us exact information. The reply 
has always been that some other com- 
mittee has the information. 

If they have this information why are 
they not willing to furnish it to the 
House? To my knowledge the informa- 
tion requested by me in a resolution 
directed to the Interior Department has 
not reached the House. Why not give us 
this information? 

Mr. HESELTON. That is not my com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
cannot be an international matter. We 
discuss everything, on national defense, 
our national resources, and so forth, with 
the world. I sometimes think other 
countries know more about us than we 
in this country know about ourselves. 

Mr. HESELTON. This particular ex- 
hibition is the best illustration of the 
absolute necessity to my mind of the 
Herter plan for the Marshall plan. I 
hope that will become clearer tr every- 
body as the days goon. I may <ay to the 
gentlewoman that I cannot accept any 
responsibility for the administration and 
I do not think she needs to either. The 
administration has the responsibility to 
execute the laws that we pass. If we are 
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going to run into a veto, that is one thing. 
If we are not going to run into a veto and 
the President signs the law, then he is 
bound under.that law to enforce it. Iam 
hopeful he will sign it. I believe he has 
regard for our domestic economy and our 
own citizens and will realize it is very 
unfortunate when thousands of people 
are out of work in one city alone in Michi-' 
gan. He must realizé we have had a 
difficult time in New England. I do not 
think he will lightly disregard those im- 
portant facts and refuse, as the Chief 
Executive of this Nation, to do that which 
is proper and to do that which can abso- 
lutely, in my opinion, make it impossible 
for us to have a shortage barring a major 
catastrophe for the balance of the heat- 
ing season. If he chooses not to, then I 
cannot accept any responsibility what- 
ever for his act. I do not think any of 
us should take the responsibility for his 
action. We shall have done the best we 
can to the utmost of our ability. When 
that bill goes down to his desk he has to 
accept full responsibility for his action in 
terms of either signing the bill or not 
signing the bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It is 
difficult to find out how much oil has 
been shipped abroad. 

Mr. HESELTON. Very difficult. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It is 
also difficult to find out how much oil 
is being consumed in this country. 

Mr. HESELTON. If someone has the 
time he could give the gentlewoman that 
information. What they do with us is to 
come up there and put a stack of volumes 
that high on our desks. I confess I have 
no chance to go over them thoroughly. 
I have been able to pick out some points 
which I thought were important. On 
last Sunday afternoon I made an analy- 
sis of the latest licenses that were issued 
and if my mathematics are correct they 
have overissued the licenses in terms of 
residual fuel oils out of the reserve items. 
I talked to a gentleman in the OIT about 
that and he says that it may be that they 
gave me some wrong figures. He stated 
that they are working under pressure. 
Or it may be that my mathematics is 
not accurate. But I am perfectly willing 
to correct anything, if I can get the infor- 
mation about it. I cannot understand 
why it is, with 500 people in that office, 
they cannot come up here with some 
figures for us, when they know that 
both of us and every other individual in 
this Congress have worked to the limit 
on many other things. I do not under- 
stand why 500 people cannot do the job. 
It is rather peculiar to me. I do not 
know what their appropriation is going to 
be but I shall look into it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
There are also the oil and supplies we 
have been sending to other countries 
which will be used by those communistic 
c “intries against us. 

Mr. HESELTON. I do not agree with 
the gentlewoman on that. Ido not think 
we are sending supplies over there. We 
did send some supplies to Russia last 
year, which I thought was a mistake and 
we sent some to other satellite countries 
perhaps. I do not know whether we sent 
any to Czechoslovakia or not. But we 
must keep that cxchange of goods going. 
I have seen a great many figures on the 
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exportation of goods to Russia and to 
her satellite countries. I am not so sure 
I want to see electrical machinery, steel 
tubing, and material that will go into 
building war potentials sent over to these 
unfriendly other countries. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman was not in Congress at the 
time we were shipping commodities of 
war to Japan. 

Mr. HESELTON. No; I was not. I 
did not have any part in that and I do not 
propose to have any part now in sending 
goods to Russia or her satellites. I do 
not propose sending a dollar’s worth of 
material for which we do not get a quid 
pro quo. 

Mrs. ROGERS, of Massachusetts. I 
warned of that situation at the time. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, after 
making the extensive study that he has, 
where the trouble lies, whether it is in 
the executive department or in the ad- 
ministrative section under the executive 
department? It seems to me that who- 
ever is running this Government has 
fallen down, and I am wondering if the 
gentleman from Massachusetts can an- 
swer the question. I fully realize, as the 
gentleman from Vermont does, the ex- 
tensive interest that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has shown in this fuel 
emergency. Would the gentleman care 
to state who is responsible for this 
matter? 


Mr. HESELTON. 
peatedly in the remarks I have made 
about this matter, that the responsibility 
for what has happened, so far as our 
domestic economy is concerned, is neces- 
sarily vested and placed right squarely 


I have stated re- 


within the executive department. They 
are charged with partial responsibility 
for the overseas economy, but they are 
charged primarily with the responsibility 
of our own economy and the safety, com- 
fort, and welfare of our own people and 
our own industries. *t seems to me that 
they give altogether too much weight as 
to what might happen if they do not 
fill this want of critical articles overseas. 
That matter has not been satisfactorily 
screened. I have tried to develop it. 
We were told that 1,600,000 barrels of oil 
were to be shipped to Japan and the 
Ryukyus. That was cut down to 10€,000 
barrels, and to this moment no one has 
brought up any explanation as to how it 
could possibly have been that such a re- 
quest would come in here, be approved, 
and within 30 days cut back by 1,500,000 
barrels. It just does not make sense. 
If I understand the law correctly, the 
Secretary of Commerce by the act that 
we passed here last December is charged 
with the very definite responsibility of 
certifying that the export of no material 
should be undertaken which would miti- 
gate against and be to the detriment of 
our own domestic economy. So far as I 
know, there is not a single certificate on 
record anywhere to that effect, and on 
the basis of that you and I have to ex- 
plain to our people why it is that some 
homes are cool or cold; why they have to 
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conserve; why industrial production is 
down in certain areas; why millions in 
wages were lost, and that sort of thing. 
I am convinced that up to now it has 
been the responsibility of the Executive, 
whatever has happened. From here on, 
as soon as this bill is reported, it is our 
responsibility. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Vermont. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I believe it is my re- 
sponsibility to say that I am advised, 
and especially so in view of what I know, 
to notify any potential enemy of this 
country, that despite any shortage there 
may be with respect to fuel oil as regards 
conservation and the comfort of the peo- 
ple, nevertheless and perhaps because of 
the fact, we have plenty of it, if some- 
body wants to start a fight, to carry it on 
to a successful conclusion. 

Mr. HESELTON. I think the gentle- 
man is absolutely correct, and I am glad 
‘to have confirmation of that. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield fur..uer, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts if the Department of the Interior 
is not supposed to tell us what the oil 
reserves in the United States are, instead 
of coming in, when we have not any oil, 
and telling us that we ought to do this or 
that? Is it not their duty and preroga- 
tive to tell us what our oil reserve is and 
what we may expect in the way of gaso- 
line next August, or kerosene, or crude 
oil, or anything else, and do we not ap- 
propriate something like $500,000,000 
for them to bring us that information? 

Mr. HESELTON. I can only say in 
answer to that question from my expe- 
rience with the Department of the In- 
terior, particularly with Mr. Max Ball, 
of the Gas and Oil Division, he has been 
most cooperative and most farsighted; 
that he was the one who last July told us 
in the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce that we would run into 
a fuel-oil shortage. In spite of that, 
other apparently quaiified witnesses 
from industry indicated that there was 
going to be no such shortage. He re- 
peated that last December, and again we 
received the assurance there would be 
no such shortage. He has consistently 
told us exactly what was happening. 
Therefore I have nothing but commen- 
dation for Mr. Ball. I think he is one of 
the outstanding men in the Government 
service, I think he calls a spade a spade 
when he sees it. Iam sorry I do not have 
the information the gentleman may have 
as to any laxity anywhere else. 


At this point, I wish to include two 
editorials appearing recently in the 
Springfield Daily News, of Springfield, 
Mass., one of the leading Democratic 
newspapers in the State of Massachu- 
setts: 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News 
of January 31, 1948] 
THE OIL FIASCO 

The fuel oil and kerosene shortage, which 
has come in the middle of one of the most 
severe winters southern New England has 
experienced in a number of years, is a dis- 
agreeable commentary on the failure of an 
industry to meet requirements it had every 
reason to anticipate 
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Several factors have been emphasized re- 
peatedly to explain the fuel Oil and kerosene 
shortages by the petroleum industry. 
Among them is the explanation that oil 
consumption has undergone a tremendous 
increase in the post-war period. Obviously, 
the petroleum industry should have antici- 
pated that increase. The industry knew that 
oil-burner installations began to multiply 
by the thousands after the war ended. The 
industry knew that replacement of steam 
engines on the railroads with Diesels would 
require many millions of gallons of oil. The 
industry knew that greater use of oil by 
manufacturing plants would join in causing 
demands to accelerate. The petroleum in- 
dustry encouraged every development, which 
would increase the use of oii at the same 
time. 

Now the public is told in the midst of a 
shortage, that the facilities of the petroleum 
industry have been unable to keep pace with 
demands for oil. The public is assured that 
the petroleum industry is expanding its re- 
fineries and processing equipment so that 
one day, perhaps 2 or 3 years hence, it 
will be in a position to supply everyone with 
oll. 

Not a very pleasant outlook for those peo- 
ple and businessmen who have committed 
themselves and their finances to the use of 
oil, certainly. 

When John L. Lewis was pushing up the 
price of coal by enforcing wage demands for 
the miners under the threat of strikes, which 
would have paralyzed the Nation, many 
turned to oil for security. The Daily News 
editorially encouraged this trend, little real- 
izing that in the space of a year or two the 
petroleum industry would leave many oil 
users in much the same position as if they 
had stuck to coal and Lewis had gone ahead 
with his strikes. - ‘The Daily News was not 
forewarned of the situation that has arisen 
now. If it anticipated a crisis in the future, 
the petroleum industry let no inkling of it 
fall where the oil situation could be brought 
into the proper perspective for the benefit of 
the public at large. 

It is too late, of course, to do much about 
the situation now. Like the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, the petroleum industry has lured 
many citizens down a road along which they 
must struggle as best they can, by maintain- 
ing an unwarranted attitude of complacency 
until the crisis virtually hae arrived in many 
sections of the country. 

Like the petroleum industry, the Govern- 
ment also has failed the public and has 
added to domestic problems by authorizing 
excessive shipments of oil abroad. This lat- 
ter policy is checked, as of today, under an 
order of the United States Department of 
Commerce, drastically curtailing oil exports 
to Europe. That order is long overdue. The 
fact that it is made at this late date is strong 
evidence that the oil situation in many parts 
of America is more grave than most people 
have been allowed to know heretofore. 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News] 
PLENTY OF GAS, LITTLE OIL 


Just so long as officials of the major oil 
companies remain silent and conceal the real 
reasons why a fuel-oil shortage has been 
foisted upon New England and many other 
sections of the country this winter, there is 
nothing left for the public to do but conjec- 
ture—and that is just what they are doing. 

If the oilmen should start talking, they 
will have a difficult time trying to reconcile 
the plentiful supplies of gasoline with dimin- 
ishing supplies of fuel and range Oil, as retail 
dealers struggle to keep their customers sat- 
isfled—and warm. 

A householder who has gone modern by 
installing an oil heating unit in his base- 
ment or a burner in his kitchen range is 
finding it next to impossible to obtain the 
quantity of oil he needs in order to keep his 
home comfortably warm. He has heen told 
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that he must curtail his usual consumption 
by at least 15 percent, because the supplies 
are 15 percent below normal. 

It is reasonable to assume that virtually 
every householder who has oil heat also owns 
an automobile. Does he have trouble getting 
his gasoline tank refilled when he is in need 
of fuel to keep his car in operation? Of 
course not. He can drive up to any filling 
station in the city, or in the area—whether 
he is a regular customer or not—and get as 
much gasoline pumped into his fuel tank as 
he wants and is able to pay for. He isn’t 
asked to cut down his consumption of motor 
fuel. In other words, he finds that in petro- 
leum circles there isn’t even the remotest 
suggestion of a gasoline shortage. Why, then, 
must he shiver at home, he wants to know, 
when he can drive his car as much as he 
pleases and whenever he desires for pleasure 
purposes. It doesn’t make sense. 

He also knows that most of the gasoline 
filling stations are owned or controlled, or 
operated indirectly, by the major oil com- 
panies. He wonders, too, why they keep 
their filling stations brightly illuminated, 
many of them until midnight, when “brown- 
out” conditions should prevail, if the fuel 
conservation program is to be effective. 

It apparently simmers down to a question 
of plenty of gasoline for pleasure driving, but 
a lack of fuel oil for heating purposes. Why? 
The obvious answer is that the margin of 
profit from manufacture and sale of gaso- 
line is greater than from fuel oil, and the 
oil men apparently are more interested in 
profits than they are in the welfare and 
comfort of their customers. 

It is highly encouraging to note, in dis- 
patches from Washington, that an immedi- 
ate ban on all exports of petroleum products 
has been recommended to the House Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, and that Secre- 
tary of the Interior Krug has asked Congress 
to set machinery in operation to build an 
American synthetic oil industry so that ulti- 
mately it will not be necessary for the coun- 
try to be placed at the mercy of the monopo- 
listic oil interests. 

The trouble is, however, that the Federal 
Government is a little tardy in initiating 
these moves. As a result, little, if any, relief 
can be expected this winter when fuel oil 
is badly needed to keep homes properly 
heated. Foresight on the part of our lead- 
ers could have prevented the present mess. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GWINN of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp on European relief. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on every day 
this week the House is in session I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
30 minutes, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. REED] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

PRICES HIGH? WHY? 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
for months our people have faced a con- 
stantly increasing impending crisis in 
their domestic economy. Month after 
month since the end of the war, prices 
of all the necessaries of life—all the 
things we need to eat and wear, and 
everything connected with our homes— 
have risen constantly. While organized 
labor met these consiantly rising prices 
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through increased wages, millions of our 
citizens outside the ranks of organized 
labor have been forced to use up their 
savings or go without. These latter 
groups, which include our teachers, our 
pensioners, and hundreds of thousands 
of our veterans have been caught in the 
spiral of inflation created by the deficit 
spending of our Government and the in- 
creased cost of labor. 

During recent months the conviction 
has grown that when Government enters 
the commodity markets it bids against all 
our citizens—rich and poor. When, in 
addition, employees of Government— 
high and low—possessing secret infor- 
mation about the future operations of the 
Government in our commodity markets 
avail themselves of such information to 
trade in such markets they contribute not 
only to the inflationary spiral but profit 
from their gambling operations at the 
expense of millions of needy men, women, 
and children. Aside from the principle 
of price support, adopted as a govern- 
mental policy, the present New Deal ad- 
ministration has been engaged for a long 
time in trading in our commodity ex- 
changes. That trading program caused 
prices to rise. It did more. It drained 
away the supplies upon which our people 
depend, thereby creating actual short- 
ages of foodstuffs. It did this by deficit 
spending. That is, either with money 
borrowed from our people or with antic- 
ipated taxes, having refused to reduce 
our onerous tax burden. I have opposed 
and consistently voted against every 
measure that has tended to promote or to 
continue such a program. 

Despite all the denials, the effect of our 
continued aid to Europe, and to Asia— 
past, present, and future—whether for 
relief, rehabilitation, or reconstruction, 
has been to create and to maintain a 
‘spiral of inflation. It has created short- 
ages. It has created high prices. It has 
imposed and continves to impose high 
taxes upon all our citizens. It is a sad 
commentary that during the past rigor- 
ous winter millions of our people were 
compelled to live in homes so poorly 
heated as to constitute a constant threat 
to health. It is an even sadder com- 
mentary that millions of American chil- 
dren are menaced with the constant 
threat of malnutrition. Whether delib- 
erate, designed, or unintentional, the en- 
tire program of deficit spending carried 
on by the present New Deal administra- 
tion threatens the economic security of 
all. I have consistently opposed such a 
program. This vast project of global 
welfare is a project that squanders our 
present wealth and destroys our future 
economy. Instead of devoting ourselves 
to the building of homes for our veterans 
and to the improvement of our domestic 
economy for the welfare of our own peo- 
ple, the present New Deal administra- 
tion is destroying our wealth and dissi- 
pating our energies. 

At the time when we were but emerging 
from the war effort and were engaged 
in the difficult process of reconverting 
to a peacetime economy, a few leaders 
of organized labor, each possessing vast 
power, disrupted our industrial progress 
by calling on millions of the Nation’s 
workers to strike. They struck at our 
coal industry, and at our great steel in- 
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dustry. ‘They threatened to paralyze the 
Nation’s transportation system. They 
almost closed our ports. They tied up 
the Nation’s communication system. 
Government appeared almost powerless 
to proceed. 

When our entire economy appeared to 
be threatened with collapse and when the 
New Deal administration proved itself 
utterly incapable of dealing with the 
crisis that confronted us, our people 
turned to a Republican Congress for re- 
lief. A Republican Congress gave that 
relief. It enacted the Taft-Hartley law 
over the veto of a New Deal President. 
That law was intended to remove unwar- 
ranted power from a few individuals and 
return to millions of American workers 
a voice in the conduct of their own or- 
ganizations. That it has succeeded is 
readily determinable from the fact that 
whereas the number of work stoppages 
reached an all-time high of 563 in July 
1946, before the passage of the act, it 
fell to a low of 120 in December 1947— 
the latest statistics available—4 months 
after the passage of the act. 

Under our present Federal income-tax 
system there has existed a long-standing 
tax discrimination against married cou- 
ples residing in non-community-prop- 
erty States. The bill proposed by the 
Republican Committee on Ways and 
Means and passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives permits married couples fil- 
ing joint returns to divide their combined 
incomes equally in computing their taxes. 
Some States already have adopted laws 
that give their citizens such tax advan- 
tages. But in many States, including my 
own State of Illinois, such advantages do 
not now prevail. The new Republican 
tax bill, if enacted, will remove these in- 
equities and result in a tax saving of more 
than $800,000,000 to our income-tax- 
paying citizens in this class. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 5525. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S.'703. An act to authorize the carrying of 
Civil War battle streamers with regimental 
colors; 

S.1195. An act to repeal the laws relating 
to the length of tours of duty of officers and 
enlisted men of the Army at certain foreign 
stations; 

S. 1252. An act making certain changes in 
the crganization of the Navy Department, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1528. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of the Air Force, or the Secretary 
of the Treasury to accept and use gifts, 
devises, and bequests for schools, hospitals, 
libraries, cemeteries, and other institutions 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Army, the Department of the Navy, the 
Department of the Air Force, or the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, respectively, and for 
other purposes; 
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S. 1802. An act to authorize the President 
to award the Medal of Honor to the unknown 
American who lost his life while serving over- 
seas in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Second World War; and 

8.1961. A act to amend the act of Decem- 
ber 3, 1945, so as to extend the exemption 
of Navy or Coast Guard vessels of special 
construction from the requirements as to 
the number, position, range, or arc of visi- 
bility of lights, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 3, 1948, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1349. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a@ proposed bill to exempt civilian members 
of the Permanent Joint Board on Defense, 
United States-Canada, from certain statutory 
restrictions on outside activities; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1350. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting the Fourth Annual 
Report of. Operations Under the Fort Peck 
Project Act of May 18, 1938, for fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1947; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

1351. A letter from the Chairman, District 
Unemployment Compensation Board, trans- 
mitting the Twelfth Annual Report of the 
District Unemployment Compensation Board, 
for the calendar year 1947; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

1352. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated Sep- 
tember 8, 1947, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey of channel from Buzzerds Bay to Butter- 
milk Bay, Mass., authorized by the River and 
Harbor Act approved on March 2, 1945 (H. 
Doc. No. 552); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed, with an 
illustration. 

1353. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated June 
3, 1947, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustration, on 
a preliminary examination and survey of 
Beals Harbor, Maine, authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act approved on March 2, 1945 
(H. Doc. No. 553); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and ordered to be printed, with an 
illustration. 

1354. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated De- 
cember 24, 1946, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a preliminary examination and survey of 
Reno Beach, Lucas County, Ohio, authorized 
by the Flood Control Act approved December 
22, 1944 (H. Doc. No. 554); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to ke printed, 
with four illustrations. 

1355. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated June 
2, 1947, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustration, on 
a review of reports on Cape Porpoise Harbor, 
Maine, requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted on October 19, 1945 
(H. Doc. No. 555); to the Committee on Pub- 
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lic Works and ordered to be printed, with an 
illlustration. : 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HOLMES: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 3229. A bill to repeal the act 
of April 29, 1902, relating to the procurement 
of statistics of trade between the United 
States and its noncontiguous territory; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1478). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND) RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


,Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S.111. An act for the relief 
of Donat and Laura Laroche; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1445). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committe¢g on the Judici- 
ary. H.R.333. A bill for the relief of sundry 
residents of Alaska, veterans of World War 
II; with amendments (Rept. No. 1446). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 342. A bill for the relief of the 
heirs of Ida Londinsky; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1447). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 344. A bill for the relief of 
Sylvester T. Starling; without amendment 
Referred to the Committee 


(Rept. No. 1448). 
of the Whole House. 
Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judici- 


ary. H.R. 345. A bill for the relief of Ollie 
McNeill and Ester B. McNeill; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1449). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FOOTE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 762. A bill for the relief of Dudley 
Tarver; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1450). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1218. A bill for the relief of Charles G. 
Meyers; with amendments (Rept. No. 1451). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1490. A bill for the relief of the United 
States Nadiator Corp., of Detroit, Mich.; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1452). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 1524. A bill for the 
relief of John J. O'Neil; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1453). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1659. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Murphy; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1454). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. KR. 1855. A bili for the 
relief of Elbert Spivey; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1455). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FOOTE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1955. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Victor Norall; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1456). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2329. A bill for the relief of Murphy 
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& Wischmeyer; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1457). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2372. A bill for the relief of 
George Cleve Williams; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1458). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 2602. A bill for the relief of 
the estate of the late Manue’ Graulau 
Vélez; without amendment (Rept. No. 1459). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2728. A bill for the relief of Darwin 
Slump; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1460). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 2897. A bill for the relief of the 
Marden Construction Co., Inc; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1461). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FOOTE: Committee on the Judiciary 
H. R. 2922. A bill for the relief of Charles 
B. Featherstone; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1462). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 3112. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Gertrude Westway, legal guardian for Bobbie 
Niles Johnson, a minor; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1463). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FOOTE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3244. A bill for the relief of Nellie M. 
Clark; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1464). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FOOTE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3260. A bill for the relief of Clarence 
S. Osika; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1465). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3328. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell Coulter; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1466). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 3352. A bill for the relief of 
Emeline Lartigue; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1467). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FOOTE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3526. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret K. Cahn; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1468). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. e 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary: H. R. 3867. A bill for the relief of Hal 
W. Cline; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1469). Referred ‘to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mi. FOOTE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3914. A bill for the relief of James 
Leon Keaton; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1470). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4315. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of the late Anastacio Acosta; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1471). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4317. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Rafael Rebollo; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1472). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4377. A bill for the relief of the Con- 
solidated Steel Corp., of Los Angeles, Calif.; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1473). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4379. A bill for the relief of the Harbor 
Boat Building Co.; the Wilmington Welding 
& Boiler Works; and B & R Machine Works, 
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of Los Angeles, Calif.; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1474). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4399. A bill for the relief of 
James C. Smith, Charles A. Marlin, Andrew 
J. Perlik, and Albert N. James; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1475). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FOOTE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4441. A bill for the relief of the Wil- 
liam J. Burns International Detective Agency; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1476). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FOOTE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4452. A bill for the relief of Douglas L. 
Craig; without amendment (Rept. No. 1477). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H.R. 5659. A bill to exempt nonresident 
aliens admitted in this country for temporary 
employment from the withholding provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 5660. A bill to confirm and establish 
the titles of the States to lands and resources 
in and beneath navigable waters within 
State boundaries and to provide for the 
use and control ~f said lands and resources; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCK: 

H. R. 5661. A bill to require good character 
as a prerequisite to the issuance of seamen’s 
papers; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 5662. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
over the Fort Des Moines Veterans’ Village 
upon the State of Iowa; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H.R. 5663. A bill to provide for the loan 
or gift of obsolete ordnance to the Eightieth 
Division Veterans Association; to the Com- 
mittec on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RIZLEY: 

H. R. 5664. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to permit the issuance 
of free passes to agents of carriers subject to 
part I of such act; to the G@ommittee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 5665. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, to provide 
for judicial review of orders of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board affecting the rights of domes- 
tic air carriers to engage in overseas or for- 
eign air transportation; to the Committee 
on Interstat» and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 5666. A bill to provice for the admis- 
sion of Alaska, the forty-ninth State; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

H.R.5867. A bill to provide additional 
compensation for postmasters and employees 
of the postal service; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 5668. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
act entitled “An act to revise the Alaska 
Game Law,” approved July 1, 1943, as amend- 
ed (57 Stat. 301); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

By Mr. D'EWART: 

H.R. 5€63. A bill to provide for adjustment 
of irrigation charges on the Flathead Indian 
irrigation project, Montana, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands. 
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By Mr. HALE: 

H.R. 5670. A bill to amend section 201 (b) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies. 

By Mr. YOUNGBLOOD: 

H. R. 5671. A bill to repeal the tax on oleo- 

margarine; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
By Mr. FLETCHER: 

H. R. 5672. A bill to repeal the tax on oleo- 

margarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

H. R. 5673. A bill for the better assurance 
of the protection of citizens of the United 
States and other persons within the several 
States from mob violence and lynching, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: ‘ 

H. R. 5674. A bill to enable States and their 
agencies and political subdivisions to plan 
for the construction of public works; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GILLIE: 

H. R. 5675. A bill relating to the meat in- 
spection service of the Department of Agri- 
culture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WEICHEL (by request): © 

H.J Res. 338. Joint resolution to authorize 
vessels of Canadian registry to transport iron 
ore between United States ports on the Great 
Lakes during the period from March 15 to 
December 15, 1948, inclusive; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. Con. Res. 153. Concurrent resolution 
providing for a 70-group Air Force and in- 
suring air supremacy; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H. Res. 489. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation of 
the housing project in Montgomery County, 
Md., known as Viers Mill Village; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

H. Res. 490. Resolution to provide funds for 


the expenses of the investigation authorized 
by H. Res. 489, Eightieth Congress; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


“PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 5676. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Flor- 
ence Trapolin; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

H.R. 5677. A bill to provide for the ad- 
vancement on the retired list of the Army of 
Brig. Gen. Wilbur E. Wilder; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1454. By Mr. COLE of Missouri: Petition of 
213 citizens of St. Joseph, Mo., and environs, 
in favor of S. 265, a bill to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alcoholic-beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce and the broadcasting of 
alcoholic-beverage advertising over the radio; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1455. By Mr. HALE: Petition of Depart- 
ment of Maine executive committee, the 
American Legion, protesting against the re- 
duction in Veterans’ Administration per- 
sonnel and demanding action to remedy the 
situation to the end that veterans will be 
assured the benefits they justly deserve; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

1456. By Mr. HESELTON: Petition of Ern- 
est Jaworski and 19 other residents of Adams 
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and Cheshire, Mass., urging support of legis- 
lation establishing a system of universal 
military training as recommended by the 
President’s Advisory Commission on Uni- 
versal Training; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1457. Also, petition of Robert F. Lawrence 
and 17 other residents of Pittsfield, Mass., 
urging passage of legislation to establish a 
system of universal military training as rec- 
ommended by the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Universal Training; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1458. By Mr. MULTER: Petition of Stephen 
A. Gill and various citizens, urging the enact- 
ment of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing 
bill; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

1459. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
Memorial of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, memorializing Congress to increase 
the amount of benefits now authorized by 
Federal law on account of the aid-to-depend- 
ent-children program; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1460. Also, memorial of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, memorializing Congress to 
double the amount of benefits now author- 
ized by Federal law on account of old-age 
assistance rendered by the several States to 
their eligible inhabitants; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1461. Also, memorial of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, relative to the admission 
c. Eire and all other peace-loving nations as 
members of the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1462. Also, memorial of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, memorializing Congress in 
favor of conferring United States citizenship 
upon aliens who served in the armed forces 
of the United States during the World Wars 
and were honorably discharged from such 
service; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1463. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Gulf Coast Soil Conservation and Drainage 
Association of Texas, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to en- 
actment of H. R. 5198; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

1464, Also, petition of Mrs. Katherin 
Swope, St. Petersburg, Fla., and others, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to endorsement of the Townsend 
plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1465. Also, petition of Mrs. W. E. Cook, 
Orlo Vista, Fla., and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement cf the Townsend plan, H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1466. Also, petition of Raymond S. Web- 
ster, St. Cloud, Fla., and others, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to endorsement of the Townsend plan, 
H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1467. Also, petition of R. Tattu, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., and others, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to en- 
dorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1468. Also, petition of Eddie L. Monroe, 
Orlo Vista, Fla., and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1469. Also, petition of St. Petersburg 
Townsend Club, No. 1, St. Petersburg, Fia., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to endorsement of the Town- 
send plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1470. Also, petition of F. H. Patton, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., and others, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to endorsement of the Townsend plan, 
H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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1471. Also, petition of citizens of West Leb- 
anon, Maine, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to enactment 
of S. 265; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, Marcu 3, 1948 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 2, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Thomas C. Mulligan, S. T. D., 
superintendent of Dover District Meth- 
odist Church, Dover, Del., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Our Father, Thy sacred word says of 
one of old, “The eyes of all Israel are 
upon you.” May these who have been 
called to cha.t the destiny of our beloved 
Nation know the eyes of the world are 
upon them. May they have a conscious- 
ness of the fact that the God of our 
fathers has called them into authority 
for such a time as this. May political 
expediency not be the motivating impulse 
as they make momentous decisions, de- 
cisions which will affect unborn genera- 
tions, decisions which may be the politi- 
cal and economic salvation of the race. 

This Lenten season may they have an 
awareness of the sufferings of our Blest 
Redeemer as He beholds a baffled, be- 
wildered world where hate and suspicion 
run at floodtide. Out of the darkened 


hour may they. following the Light of 


the World, lead us into a brighter world 
where love and brotherhood will cover 
the nations of the world as the waters 
cover the sea. For the task before them, 
make their bodies Thy temples, their 
hearts Thy altars, and Thy love the 
flame. 

_ In the Master’s name we ask it. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 2, 1948, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 203) to in- 
crease the equipment maintenance of 
rural carriers 1 cent per mile per day 
traveled by each rural carrier for a pe- 
riod of 3 years, and for other purposes, 
with amendments in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 550. An act for the relief of Lizzie 
Reynolds, administratrix of the estate of 
Grace Reynolds, deceased; 


Amen. 
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H.R.911. An act for the relief of Kam Fong 
Chun, Mr. and Mrs. Jose Dias, Joseph De 
Souza, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Ayres, and Jose 
Oducado; 

H.R.912. An act for the relief of Hiro Higa 
and Kana Higa; 

H.R. 1088. An act for the relief of Mary 
Jane Harris; 

H. R. 1222. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. M. C. Lewis; 

H. R. 2070. An act “or the relief of B. John 
Hanson; 

H.R. 2136. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Martha W. Johnson; 

H. R. 2684. An act for the relief of sundry 
fruit growers of the State of Delaware who 
sustained losses as the result of the fumiga- 
tion of apples with methyl bromide in order 
to comply with the requirements of the 
United States Department of Agriculture re- 
lating to the Japanese-beetle quarantine; 

H. R. 2734. An act for the relief of Joseph 
M. Henry; 

H.R. 2919. An act for the relief of Ray G. 
Schneyer and Dorothy J. Sclifneyer; : 

H. R. 3027. An act for the relief of Gertrude 
O. Yerxa, Mrs. G. Olive Yerxa, and Dr. Charles 
W. Yerxa; 

H.R. 3641. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Helen E. Scofield; 

H. R. 4050. An act to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Moke Tcharoutcheff, Lucie Bap- 
tistine Tcharoutcheff, Raymonde Tcharout- 
cheff, and Robert Tcharout heff; 

H. R. 4129. An act for the relief of Jerline 
Floyd Givens and the legal guardian of Wil- 
liam Earl Searight, a minor; and 

H.R. 4571. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Carl R. Nall. 


REPORT OF UNITED STATES CIVIL SERV- 
ICE COMMISSION—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read and referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on p. 2062. 


ASSISTANCE TO FREE TERRITORY OF 
TRIESTE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Under 
Secretary of State, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the For- 
eign Aid Act of 1947 in order to provide 
for assistance to the Free Territory of 
Trieste, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

Petitions of the St. Petersburg Townsend 
Club, No. 1, and the Orlo Vista Townsend 
Club, No. 1, both in the State of Florida, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for a uniform national pension system; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

The petition of Harry Simonds, of New 
York City, N. Y., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to lift the embargo on arms 
and ammunition to Palestine; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The petition of Anne M, Larsen and Hul- 
dah Hanson, of Chicago, Ill., praying for the 
enactment of Senate bill 265, to prohibit tne 
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transportation of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. LODGE (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) : 
Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Armed Services: 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation and 
to provide adequate appropriations for the 
preservation of the security of the Nation 
by the creation of the world’s strongest 
Air Force and Air National Guard and for 
the creation of a National Science Founda- 
tion for scientific research, to make avail- 
able scientific discoveries and knowledge 
for the information and guidance of of- 
ficials responsible for our national security 


“Whereas in World War II the value and 
importance of the Regular Air Force and 
Air National Guard as component parts of 
our national defense and security program 
were demonstrated, and in the development 
of said Air Force, the need for scientific study 
in the field of science related to national de- 
fense and security was demonstrated and 
continues to exist: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby memorializes the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation to 
provide for the worid’s strongest regular 
air force and air national guard and to pro- 
vide for an adequate appropriation of funds 
to permit this to be done; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby memorializes the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation pro- 
viding for the establishment of a National 
Science Foundation, with the appropriation 
of sufficient funds to encourage scientific re- 
search to be conducted which shall be made 
available to the directors of the armed forces 
and insure national security in the future; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officers of 
each branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth.” 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 
“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 

the United States to enact the Taft-El- 

lender-Wagner bill, so-called, facilitating 
the construction of housing for veterans 
of World War II and others 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to enact into law the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill, so-called, facilitating 
the construction of housing for veterans of 
World War II and others, as provided there- 
in; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State sec- 
retary to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of 
Congress, and to the Membeys thereof from 
this Commonwealth.” 


RESOLUTION OF SUPREME COUNCIL OF 
LEAGUE OF UNITED LATIN-AMERICAN 
CITIZENS, SANTA FE, N. MEX. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and to have printed 
in the Recorp a resolution adopted by 
the Supreme Council of the League of 
Latin-American Citizens, at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., endorsing the President’s civil- 
rights program. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
ion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Resolution on civil rights passed unanimously 
by the Supreme Council of the League of 
United Latin-American Citizens 


Whereas the civil-rights program outlined 
by President Truman is necessary and just 
and contributes to a fuller democracy; 

Whereas the civil-rights program is parallel 
to the basic principles for which we are 
striving; and 

Whereas we believe it is uniquely appro- 
priate to express our support for President 
Truman’s Civil-rights program during 
Brotherhood Week. 

Therefore, by unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Council of the League of United 
Latin-American Citizens, in session assem- 
bled at Santa Fe, N. Mex., on February 15, 
1948, does hereby declare its wholehearted 
support for President Truman’s program and 
calls upon all Congressional Representatives 
to offer their active and unqualified support 
to any and all measures designed to imple- 
ment such a program. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Dr. JosE MALpoNaDo, 
President General. 

DANIEL T. VALDES, 
Secretary General. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. 182. A bill for the relief of Sgt. John H. 
Mott; without amendment (Rept. No. 961); 

H.R. 431. A bill for the relief of the Co- 
lumbia Hospital of Richland County, S. C.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 962); 

H.R. 1152. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Inga 
Patterson, widow of F. X. Patterson; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 963); 

H.R. 22€8. A bill for the relief of Charles 
E. Crook and B. L. Fielder; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 964); and 

H.R.3964. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
D. Sherrard; without amendment (Rept. No. 
965). 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on March 2, 1948, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 


S.703. An act to authorize the carrying 
of Civil War battle streamers with regimental 
colors; 

S.1195. An act to repeal the laws relat- 
ing to the length of tours of duty of officers 
and enlisted men of the Army at certain 
foreign stations; 

S. 1252. An act making certain changes in 
the organization of the Navy Department, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1528. An act to authorize the Secretary 

f the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
ecretary of the Air Force, or the Secretary 
of the Treasury to accept and use gifts, de- 
vises, and bgquests for schools, hospitals, 
libraries, cemeteries, and other institutions 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Army, the Department of the Navy, the 
Department of the Air Force, or the Depart- 
ment cf the Treasury, respectively, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1862. An act to authorize the President 
to award the Medal of Honor to the unknown 
American who lost his life while serving 
overseas in the armed forces of the United 

tates during the Second World War; and 

S. 1961. An act to amend the act of De- 
cember 3, 1945, so as to extend the exemp- 
tion of Navy or Coast Guard vessels of spe- 
cial construction from the requirements as 
to the number, position, range, or are of 
visibility of lights, and for other purposes, 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARKLEY (for Mr. Macnuson) : 

S. 2247. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of a certain housing project in 
Bremerton, Wash., to the Housing Authority 
of the city of Bremerton; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 2248. A bill to increase the amount of 
Federal aid to State or Territorial homes for 
the support of disabled soldiers and sailors 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 2249. A bill to provide that temporary 
housing transferred to educational institu- 
tions under title V of the Lanham Act may be 
permanently retained by such institutions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr.GURNEY: 

S. 2250. A bill to exempt civilian members 
of the Permanent Joint Board on Defense, 
United States-Canada, from certain statu- 
tory restrictions on outside activities; and 

S. 2251. A bill to authorize the Army and 
Navy Union, U.S. A., Department of Illinois, 
to construct a recreational park on the 
grounds of the United States Naval Hospital, 
United States Naval Training Center, Great 
Lakes, Ill.; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. MCMAHON: 

S. 2252. A bill for the relief of Lucile Geor- 
gette Basset; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MCMAHON (by request) : 

S. 2253. A bill for the relief of Ruggiero Di- 

Costanzo; to the Committee on th. Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUTLER (for himself and Mr. 
WHERRY): 

S. 2254. A bill authorizing the transfer of 
a certain tract of land in the Fort Robinson 
Military Reservation to the city of Crawford, 
Nebr., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(Mr. McCARRAN introduced a bill (S. 
2255) to establish a National Water Con- 
servation Authority, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 


NATIONAL WATER CONSERVATION 
AUTHORITY 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, it is 
apparent from the studies made by those 
who are interested in the subject of water 
for the grain, fruit, and vegetable-grow- 
ing communities of the arid and semi- 
arid areas that they are largely becoming 
depleted to such an extent that the grow- 
ing communities in some of the regions 
now find it is almost impossible to secure 
water for domestic purposes. Therefore 
groups which are interested in the subject 
have been interested in establishing a 
water conservation authority under the 
Federal Government with the idea of de- 
veloping subterranean waters, and also 
conserving surface waters. In that con- 
nection, I asK unanimous consent to 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2255) to establish a National Water Con- 
servation Authority, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. McCarran, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interiprand 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp as a part of my remarks a 
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statement explanatory of the bill I have 
just introduced. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR M’'CARRAN 


I have sent to the desk for proper refer- 
ence a bill to create a Water Conservation 
Authority. This would be a new Federal 
agency to study the problem of conservation 
and utilization of water resources (particu- 
larly including the study of subterranean 
waters with a view of bringing these waters 
to the surface for further development by 
irrigation of the arid and semiarid lands of 
the West), and land conservation, utiliza- 
tion, and development in connection there- 
with. 

The basic problems of water conservation 
and utilization are not only national in scope 
but also involve the rights and interests of 
the several States, which rights must be rec- 
ognized; and the determination and effectua- 
tion of policies in this field should follow 
careful study and thorough understanding, 
and should be aimed at accomplishing the 
highest use for the best economy of the Na- 
tion and in keeping with our traditional 
form of Government. The bill which I have 
just introduced so provides. 

The Water Conservation Authority would 
be authorized and directed to investigate and 
explore the various facets of the subject, in- 
cluding the extent of the undeveloped water 
resources of the Nation; the existing Fed- 
eral, State, and local laws, and agencies 
charged with development and control of 
water resources; the conflicts of jurisdiction, 
planning, and execution existing among or 
between these States and agencies; the effeci 
upon the national economy, welfare, and 
safety of existing laws, and the policies and 
activities of the agencies concerned; and the 
relation of these factors to the other elements 
of the national economy such as industry, 
agriculture, and commerce. 

The Authority would be specifically author- 
ized to employ a staff adequately trained and 
experienced to conduct the necessary re-~ 
search, and to supplement this staff by the 
employment on a temporary basis, and with- 
out regard to civil-service laws, of expert 
consultants in the field of water use anc 
related land problems. Consultants so em- 
ployed should be exempted from any provi- 
sions of law respecting their other or subse- 
quent activities. 

The Authority would be instructed and 
authorized to confer with other agencies of 
the Federal Government and of State Gov- 
ernments, and with private organizations, 
such as engineering and industrial societies, 
interested in problems of water and land use 
and control; and would be authorized to 
utilize the services of any existing Federal 
agency, where suitable, upon request, and 
where the services to be performed by any 
other Federal agency are not a part of the 
normal duties of such agency, to reimburse 
such agency for services rendered or work 
performed, within the limits of appropria- 
tions made therefor. 

The bill authorizes appropriations to the 
Authority for the conduct of its work, with- 
out any annual limitation, but subject to 
the approval of the Budget Bureau and of 
the Congress with respect to each fiscal year. 

The Authority would be authorized and 
directed to recommend to the Congress from 
time to time policies and legislation within 
or connected with its studies and investiga- 
tions; and relating to the future develop- 
ment, conservation, and utilization of the 
water resources of the Nation and the con- 
servation and utilization of land resources 
in connection therewith. 

The bill contains the necessary and usual 
provisions for such legislation, but has been 
kept as short as possible. 

To insure proper composition of the Water 
Conservation Authority, the bill provides it 
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shall be headed by a three-man board, to be 
appointed by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

I commend this bill to the attention of 
all Senators, and I earnestly hope it may 
have early and sympathetic consideration by 
the committee to which it will be referred. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS BY COMMITTEE ON POST 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. LANGER], I ask unanimous consent 
to submit a resolution providing for 
printing of additional copies of the hear- 
ings by the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee on salaries of Federal em- 
ployees, and I request its present con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 208) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That 1,000 additional copies cf 
the hearings held before the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service on salaries of 
Federal Government employees be printed 
for the use of said committee. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BALL (for himself and Mr. 
WHERRY) submitted amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and for- 
eign policy of the United States through 
necessary economic and financial assist- 
ance to foreign countries which under- 
take to cooperate with each other in the 
establishment and maintenance of eco- 
nomic conditions essential to a peaceful 
and prosperous world, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. BALL (for himself, Mr. Carn, Mr. 
HAWKES, and Mr. WHERRY) submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to Senate bill S. 2202, 
supra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT ON 
COOS AND MILLICOMA RIVERS, OREG. 
(S. DOC. NO. 124) 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Public Works, 
I present a letter from the Secretary of 
the Army, transmitting a report dated 
January 21, 1948, from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, together 
with accompanying papers and illustra- 
tions, on a review of the report on Coos 
and Millicoma Rivers, Oreg. This in- 
vestigation was requested by a resolution 
of the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
adopted on September 24, 1945. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter, to- 
gether with the accompanying papers 
and illustrations, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and printed as 
a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

H.R. 550. An act for the relief of Lizzie 
Reynolds, administratrix of the estate of 
Grace Reynolds, deceased; 
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H.R.911. An act for the relief of Kam 
Fong Chun, Mr. and Mrs. Jose Dias, Joseph 
De Souza, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Ayres, and 
Jose Oducado; 

H.R.912. An act for the relief of Hiro 
Higa and Kana Higa; 

H.R. 1088. An act for the relief of Mary 
Jane Harris; ; 

H.R. 1222. An act for the relief Mr. and 
Mrs. M. C. Lewis; 

H.R. 2070. An act for the relief of B. John 
Hanson; 

H.R. 2136. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Martha W. Johnson; 

H. R. 2684. An act for the relief of sundry 
fruit growers of the State of Delaware who 
sustained losses as the result of the fumiga- 
tion of apples with methyl bromide in order 
to comply with the requirements of the 
United States Department of Agriculture re- 
lating to the Japanese beetle quarantine; - 

H. R. 2734. An act for the relief of Joseph 
M. Henry; 

H.R. 2919. An act for the relief of Ray G. 
Schneyer and Dorothy J. Schneyer; . 

H. R. 3027. An act for the relief of Gertrude 
O. Yerxa, Mrs. G. Olive Yerxa, and Dr. Charles 
W. Yerxa; 

H.R. 3641. An act for the relief of Mrs 
Helen E. Scofieid; 

H. R. 4050. An act to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Moke Tcharoutcheff, Lucie Bap- 
tistine Tcharoutcheff, Raymonde Tcharou- 
teheff, and Robert Tcharoutcheff; 

H. R. 4129. An act for the relief of Jerline 
Floyd Givens and the legal guardian of 
William Earl Searight, a minor; and 

H. R. 4571. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Carl R. Nall. 


CHANGE OF REFEKENCE 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be discharged 
from the further consideration of Senate 
bill 2158, to amend the Foreign Aid Act of 
1943 and the Third Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1948, so as to eliminate 
certain provisions of such acts requiring 
the retention of a specified carry-over of 
wheat in the United States, and that it 
be referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to that procedure. In 
fact, I think it is the appropriate one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cain 
in the chair). Without objection, the 
change of reference is made. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that under the 
order just made the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne] will not offer the 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to Senate bill 2202. Is that correct? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR WILEY 


{[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RecorpD an address on the 
St. Lawrence seaway, broadcast by him over 
Wisconsin stations, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


THE PARTITION OF PALESTINE—EX- 
CERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
THOMAS OF UTAH 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have inserted in the REecorpD excerpts 
from an address delivered by him before a 
rally of the American Emergency Zionist 
Council, at Manhattan Center, New York 
City, on March 1, 1948, which appear in the 
Appendix.]} 
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AMERICA’S HISTORIC GOALS—ARTICLE 
BY JAMES B. CONANT 

{Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rrecorp an article 
entitled “America’s Historic Goals,” written 
by James B. Conant, president of Harvard 
University, and publishod in Think magazine 
for February 1948, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


PALESTINE, UNITED STATES, AND SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL: WHAT NOW?—ADDRESS 
BY DR. ISRAEL GOLDSTEIN 
[Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina asked 

and obtained leave to have printed in the 

RECORD an address delivered by Dr. Israel 

Goldstein, chairman of the World Confedera- 

tion of General Zionists, and remarks made 

by him in introducing Dr. Goldstein, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 

MUNICH: 1948—EDITORIAL FROM THE 

MANCHESTER (N. H.) EVENING LEADER 
[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recerp an editorial en- 
titled “Munich—1948,” published in the Man- 

chester (N. H.) Evening Leader of March 2, 

1948, which appears in the Apendix.| 


THE HCUR OF CRISIS IN PALESTINE— 
EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON EVE- 
NING STAR 
{Mr. CORDON asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Rrecorp an editorial en- 

titled “The Hour of Crisis in Palestin2,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star of 

February 25, 1948, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix. | 

NOTICE OF HEARING BY JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE ON SENATE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 191, INTERSTATE COMPACT ON 
REGIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, I de- 
sire to give notice that a public hearing 
has been scheduled for Frida}, March 
12, 1948, at 10 a. m., in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee room, room 424, 
Senate Office Building, on Senate Joint 
Resolution 191, giving the consent of 
Congress to the compact on regional edu- 
cation entered into between the South- 
ern States at Tallahassee, Fla., on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1948. At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in the above 
resolution may make such representa- 
tions as may be pertinent. The subcom- 
mittee consists of the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. WILEY], chairman, and the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mc- 
GRATH]. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, because 
of a previous engagement, I shall be com- 
pelled to be absent from the Senate to- 
morrow and a part of Friday. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate during the time I have 
mentioned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the order is made. 

Mr. MILLIKIN asked and obtained 
sconsent to be excused from attendance 
on the session of the Senate tomorrow. 
COMMITTEE MEETING 

Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained con- 
sent that the Committee on Banking and 


Currency may meet this afternoon at 
2:30 o’clock. 
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DR. EDWARD U. CONDON 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, of late 
the press has called our attention to 
the charges made by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee against 
Dr. Edward U. Condon. 

It appears that the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee has informa- 
tion that Dr. Condon is acquainted and 
has had some contacts with scientists of 
other countries, including some from 
Russia. 

I take it that when we were friendly 
with Russia, and she was on our side 
helping to destroy the German Army, 
many an American Army and Naval 
officer, many an American diplomat and 
many an American scientist was ac- 
quainted with Russians. I cannot for 
the life of me be convinced that Dr. Con- 
don is disloyal because of those circum- 
stances. 

Dr. Condon was born in my State, in 
the little city of Alamogordo. Infor- 
mation obtained from unimpeachable 
sources leads me to believe that he comes 
from a fine American family of a long 
American background. I do not believe 
that he is disloyal. 

Mr. President, this morning the Wash- 
ington Post column entitled “Washing- 
ton Calling,” by Marquis Childs, con- 
tained an article headed “Smear Against 
Condon.” I ask that the article appear 
in the RecorpD at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON CALLING 
(By Marquis Childs) 
SMEAR AGAINST CONDON 


The current loyalty witch hunt is shown 
in its shabbiest and meanest form in the 
attack on Dr. Edward U. Condon by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. The 
committee’s report is about as un-American 
as anything could be. 

It relies almost on guilt by association. 
Because Dr. Condon, head of the National 
Bureau of Standards, talked to the wife of 
the Polish Ambassador and to two or three 
attachés of Soviet and satellite embassies, 
the committee demands his discharge. 

“It is known,” said a letter quoted by the 
committee and purportedly from the FBI, 
“that in February 1947 Zlotowski (an at- 
taché in the Polish Embassy) purchased 270 
books on atomic energy which had been pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce.” 

The childishness of this would be funny 
if it were not sotragic. Repeatedly scientists 
have said that with publication of the 
Smythe report on atomic fission 7 days after 
the first atomic bomb was dropped on Hiro- 
shima the essential “secret” of atomic energy 
was released to the world. That report was 
published on the specific authorization of 
Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves. Most recently 
Chancelor Robert Hutchins, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in an article in the American 
magazine, said after the Smythe report even 
@ set of bomb-making blueprints would be 
little additional help. 

The Smythe report has been on sale in 
every book store for 2 years. So much for 
the childish assumption that there is a 

. “secret” which an American scientist could 
hand to a foreign scientist. 

In connection with Dr. Condon’s personal 
loyalty, some background is revealing. His 
record was carefully and thoroughly exam- 
ined by the loyalty board created in the 
Department of Commerce under President 
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Truman’s executive order on the loyalty of 
Government employees. 

Chairman of that three-man board was 
Adrian §S. Fisher, who was the then solicitor 
of the Commerce Department. The board 
had all the material available to the House 
committee, including the FBI reports on his 
and his wife’s associates. 

But unlike the House committee, which 
never once gave Condon a chance to answer 
the vague accusations made against him, the 
board let him appear in his own behalf. Con- 
don presented evidence bearing on his back- 
ground and on the associations held against 
him. 

That was last September. After detailed 
consideration of all the evidence, the board 
found no question concerning Dr. Condon’s 
loyalty. 

This meant that they found he was not in 
thrall to any alien ideology or any foreign 
power. In other words he is an American 
with a belief in the basic principles of the 
American Government. 

The board found in the course of its in- 
quiry that Dr. Condon is a thoroughgoing 
maverick. That is to say he believes in speak- 
ing his mind, even though the opinion he 
expresses may not be popular or in accord 
with the view of the majority at the moment. 
Often he has spoken bluntly with what many 
would consider indiscretion in a time of in- 
security and hysteria such as the present— 
not about scientific matters but about his 
political beliefs which are certainiy not those 
of Representative J. PARNELL THomas of the 
Un-American Committee. His wife has also 
spokez freely and sometimes, by current in- 
terpretation, indiscretely. 

This raises a pretty basic question. Is an 
American citizen, whether in Government or 
not, to be denied the right to any views 
other than those of the most narrow ortho- 
doxy? To answer yes is to go against the 
broadest and deepest tradition of American 
freedom. 

A postscript on the Commerce Department 
loyalty check is significant. Fisher, chairman 
of the board, was brought into the Depart- 
ment to be solicitor by the present Secretary, 
W. Averell Harriman. A Week ago Fisher re- 
signed that post to become general counsel of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Approval 
for the latter position implies a most search- 
ing FB: examination which is a further as- 
surance of the validity of the report clearing 
Condon, which was prepared by Fisher. 

To fair-minded Americans it will seem clear 
that Condon is being persecuted because he 
was appointed head of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards by Henry Wallace when Wallace was 
Secretary of Commerce. A second reason is 
the smear campaign conducted against him 
in a small section of the press. 

The FBI report leans on the word of a 
“self-confessed Soviet espionage agent.” This 
is a dubious source since self-confession 
seems to be a sure way to gain acceptance. 
To make such vague and tenuous accusations 
without giving the victim a chance to state 
his own case is to make ourselves into the 
image of the enemy we profess to despise. 


EFFECT OF TIDELANDS BILL (S. 1988) ON 
DEVELOPMENT OF WATER RESOURCES 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the insertion in 
the Recorp of a statement by Mr. Wal- 
ter Johnson, attorney general of Ne- 
braska and representative of the Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General, regarding 
the tidelands bill (S. 1988). 

Mr. Johnson’s statement is designed 
to quiet any fears that the tidelands 
bill will in any way affect the Pick-Sloan 
plan or the Federal development of our 
water resources. I believe Mr. Johnson’s 
statement, together with his proposed 
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amendment to the bill, answers fully the 
objections that have been made on that 
ground. Let me say further, however, 
that I have always been a very ardent 
advocate of the Pick-Sloan plan for the 
development of the Missouri Basin. 

The successful completion of that plan 
is one of my principal interests. I be- 
lieve my position on that question is 
supported by a tremendous majority of 
the citizens of my State, and I want to 
assure them that I shall certainly do 
nothing to endanger the plan. Certainly 
if the tidelands bill were to endanger 
the Pick-Sloan plan, I would not sup- 
port it. I would oppose it. 

I should like to say further that other 
interested groups and individuals are 
likewise giving careful study to the bill 
with a view to its possible effects on the 
program of Federal development of nav- 
igation, hydroelectric power, flood con- 
trol, and so forth. The National Rec- 
lamation Association, among others, is 
studying the bill very carefully. I in- 
tend to be guided to a very large extent 
by the conclusions of such organizations 
as the National Reclamation Associa- 
tion. If that organization should feel 
that further amendments to this bill are 
necessary, I shall see that they are pre- 
sented either in the committee, where 
S. 1988 is now under consideration, or 
on the floor when it is under debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF WALTER JOHNSON, CHAIRMAN OF 
TIDELANDS COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF ATTORNEYS GENERAL, REGARDING CRITI- 
CISM OF S. 1988 BY MISSOURI VALLEY DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 
Representatives of Missouri Valley Develop- 

ment Association have apparently started a 

movement in Nebraska in opposition to S. 

1988, which is designed to restore and con- 

firm titles to State property which were 

either taken or clouded by the Supreme Court 
decision in the case of United States v. Cali- 
fornia. 

The Missouri Valley Development Associa- 
tion, through its representative, John Quinn, 
is quoted in the Omaha Morning World- 
Herald (February 18, 1948) as saying that S. 
1988, would place “natural resources in all 
forms under the control of State law” and 
that this would mean that South Dakota 
rather than the Federal Government would 
have the right to dispose of all the waters 
and power generated at the Fort Randall Dam 
and that the 10 States interested, “jealous of 
their new rights,” would be fighting among 
themselves as to the disposition of this water 
and power. Similar statements have been 
made by Mr. Francis P. Matthews, who even 
goes farther and says that S. 1988 is a “cun- 
ningly contrived plot to rob the people of 
Nebraska and the Northwest of Missouri River 
development benefits” and to block the Pick- 
Sloan plan. 

I wish to assure those interested in the 
Federal control of the Missouri Valley devel- 
opment that their fears and suspicions are 
wholly unfounded. There is no secret plot to 
promote private interests connected with S. 
1988. There was not the remotest intention 
on the part of the members of our committee, 
who drafted S. 1988, to interfere with Federal 
control of water and power at Fort Randall 
Dam, or to block the Pick-Sloan plan. It is 
the opinion of our committee that the bill as 
drawn would not in any way bring about that 
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result. However, the committee is quite will- 
ing to sponsor an amendment which would 
remove any possible doubt. 

Copy of this amendment is set forth later 
in this statement. I should like, however, to 
point out the advantages which will be de- 
rived not only by Nebraska but by all the 
States from the passage of this legislation and 
also to show that, as now written, it does not 
affect the distribution of power. 

Since the formation of the Union every 
State has been considered to be the owner of 
the lands beneath its navigable waters and 
of the resources within such lands and in the 
waters, including fish. These lands and re- 
sources have always been subject to State law, 
and all State courts, as well as the Supreme 
Court itself, in many decisions prior to 1947 
have upheld the title and ownership of the 
States in these lands and resources. It is by 
virtue of this principle of law that Nebraska 
owns the lands under the Missouri River and 
the resources therein and controls fishing or 
other rights in said river, including riparian 
rights. 

It is, of course, true that the United States 
has always had the constitutional power of 
regulation of navigable waters in the interest 
of interstate commerce and national defense. 
Under this power, the Federal Government 
has been held to have the power to control 
floods and to produce and distribute electric 
power. 

When the Supreme Court said that Cali- 
fornia was not the owner of the lands be- 
neath its navigable waters and the resources 
therein, it struck a blow at the property 
rights and sovereignty of every State in the 
Union. That is why the National Associa- 
tion of Attorneys General and the Governors 
Conference, representing the highest officials 
of all the States in the Union, have prepared 
and are actively sponsoring this bill. The 
bill was drawn by a committee of able attor- 
neys general and has the backing of the 
American Bar Association, whose house of 
delegates examined it with the minutest care, 
and of the bar associations of numerous 
States. 

Incidentally, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, of which Mr. Matthews is a 
director, is wholeheartedly behind this legis- 
lation. Two years ago it adopted a strong 
resolution in favor of a similar measure. 
This measure passed Congress but was vetoed 
by the President. The policy of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce to support a 
quitclaim and release of lands beneath navi- 
gable waters and of the natural resources in 
such lands and waters to the respective States 
has not changed. 

8. 1988 does not confer upon the States 
any new rights and does not place any 
natural resources under State control which 
have not always been under State control 
prior to the California decision. 

Analysis of the precise language of S. 1988 
will bear this out. This bill will recognize 
and confirm and vest in the respective 
States— 

1. Lands beneath navigable waters within 
the boundaries of the respective States. 

2. Natural resources within such lands and 
waters. 

3. The right and power to control, develop, 
and use the said natural resources (i. e., the 
resources within the lands and waters) in ac- 
cordance with the applicable State law. 

These are precisely the property rights and 
powers the States have always possessed and 
ought to possess if they are to retain their 
sovereignty as States. The above language 
does not release or convey any waters, but 
only resources within the waters—which was 
intended to apply to fish, which are actually 
within the waters. The Federal Government 
would like to control the entire fishing in- 
dustry, which has always belonged to the 
States. 

I understand that the argument has been 
made that the reference to natural resources 
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within the navigable waters would be held 
to include electric power. To our committee 
such a construction seems not only far- 
fetched, but completely untenable. It is true 
that electric power is considered as a natu- 
ral resource. But electric power does not 
exist within the navigable waters of a river. 
Electric power is generated by a dynamo and 
comes into existence at the output terminals 
of the dynamo. To generate electric power 
the dynamo must be rotated by some form of 
energy. This energy may be produced from 
coal or any other fuel or from water falling 
onto a wheel. The electric power does not 
exist within the water any more than it does 
within the coal. After the water has passed 
over the wheel it goes on its way. Nothing 
has been taken from it. 

However, as I have stated, we can see no 
objection to any reasonable amendment 
which would remove even the suspicion that 
there is some plot to interfere with Federal 
control of Missouri River Valley develop- 
ment. 

The following is a suggested wording for 
such an amendment: 

Following line 19, on page 5, insert: 

“Nothing in this act shall limit the pow- 
er§ of Congress in connection with the regu- 
lation of interstate and foreign commerce, to 
control the navigable waters within the 
States for the purposes of navigation, flood 
control, and the production and distribution 
of electric power.” 

The citizens of Nebraska ought to under- 
stand the background of S. 1988. The attack 
on California’s property and sovereignty 
rights is part of the movement that has been 
going on in Washington for the last 16 years 
to centralize control of all natural resources 
of the Nation in the Department of the In- 
terior and other Federal bureaus. These bu- 
reaus would like to take over the ownership, 
control, and administration, not only of Cal- 
ifornia’s oil but >f fish and other resources 
throughout the Nation. 

Employees of these bureaus who are pro- 
moting various Federal projects are fighting 
Senate bill 1988. 

The wholly erroneous charge that this bill 
contained some secret design to take away 
Federal control of the distribution of water 
or power from the Missouri River is an ex- 
ample of the type of opposition which is 
encountered. 

Nothing said herein is intended to reflect 
in any way upon the merits of the Fort Ran- 
dall project or of the Missouri Valley de- 
velopment as a whole. The merits of these 
projects have nothing whatever to do with 
S. 1988. The citizens of Nebraska, however, 
should consider whether they wish to sur- 
render their sovereignty as a State to the 
Federal Government. Perhaps they may feel 
that the beds of navigable waters in Ne- 
braska are not of very much importance but 
that is not the real issue. The real issue 
is whether the Federal Government can come 
into a State as it has done in California and 
under the guise of exercising national power 
appropriate the State’s natural resources 
which have always been under State control 
and subject them, against the State’s will, 
to Federal control. Nebraska should realize 
that to undermine the sovereignty of one 
State is to undermine our whole [Federal 
system. If the States do not stand together 
in resisting this new Federal encroachment 
on State property and State power, they will 
find themselves one by one reduced to mere 
dependencies of Washington bureaus. That 
is why the attorneys general, governors, and 
practically all State officers throughout the 
Nation are united in defense of State in- 
terests. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and for- 
eign policy of the United States through 
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necessary economic and financial assist- 
ance to foreign countries which under- 
take to cooperate with each other in the 
establishment and maintenance of eco- 
nomic conditions essential to a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 

Mr. HOEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina whether he prefers to have a quo- 
rum called before he starts his remarks? 

Mr. HOEY. That is agreeable. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hawkes Myers 

Ball Hayden O'Daniel 
Barkley Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Brewster Hill Overton 
Bricker Hoey Reed 

Bridges Holland Revercomb 
Brooks Ives Robertson, Va. 
Buck Jenner Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Johnston, 8.C. Russell 

Byrd Kem Saltonstall 
Cain Kilgore Smith 
Capper Knowland Sparkman 
Chavez Langer Stennis 
Connally Lodge Stewart 
Cooper Lucas Taft 

Cordon McCarran Taylor 
Donnell McCarthy Thomas, Utak 
Downey McClellan Thye 
Dworshak McFarland Tobey 
Eastland McGrath Umstead 
Ecton McKellar Vandenberg 
Ellender McMahon Watkins 
Ferguson Malone Wherry 
Flanders Martin Wiley 
Pulbright Maybank Williams 
George Millikin Wilson 
Green * Moore Young 
Gurney Morse 

Hatch Murray 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Batp- 
wIn] is necessarily absent in his State. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSEFIELD] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPe- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official committee business. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Macnuson } 
and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Colorado {[Mr. 
JOHNSON] is absent on public business 

The Senator from Maryland- [Mr. 
TypDIncs] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O’Conor], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Pepper], and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. WAGNER] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CaIn 
in the chair). Eighty-five Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum 
is present. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, before be- 
ginning the discussion of the European 
recovery program I wish to pay tribute 
to the masterly presentation of this cause 
by the able and distinguished Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG], chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. His address on Monday deserves to 
rank with the really great speeches de- 
livered in the United States Senate and 
sustains the best traditions of this great- 
est forum of world thought and action. 
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Mr. President, the people of the United 
States have become accustomed to meet- 
ing crises. They are experienced in 
dealing with emergencies. From the 
latter part of the year 1939, when our 
Government, under the direction of the 
Congress, began feverish preparation for 
a defensive war against the aggressive 
powers, until the treacherous and cow- 
ardly attack was launched against us 
at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, 
every resource of our Nation was utilized 
to meet what was manifest from the 
beginning would be an all-out death 
struggle. 

The fateful days following witnessed 
the complete mobilization of the man- 
power and the material resources of the 
Nation for the sole and supreme purpose 
of achieving full and final victory with 
the definite goal of preserving our own 
liberty and freedom and assuring our al- 
lies the right to live peaceably in a world 
freed from totalitarian forces that would 
enslave mankind. 

The achievements of America in that 
stupendous conflict made a new record in 
human history. Never had any country 
accomplished so much in such a brief 
space of time. Our production on the 
farm and in the factory amazed the 
world. We speedily transformed our 
country from peacetime activity to an 
over-all war basis, and we amassed an 
army of over 12,000,000 gallant men and 
women in an incredibly short time. We 


became the arsenal of democracy—the 
warehouse of the world—and the banker 
of the free peoples of the earth. We not 
only supplied our own 140,000,000 people 
with the necessities of life and equipped, 


trained, supported, and transported our 
vast army to every part of the earth to 
engage in bitter warfare on land, sea, and 
in the air, but we supplied ships, planes, 
tanks, artillery, and all the implements 
of war to our allies and aided in supply- 
ing them with food and clothing, while 
we still produced enough to help feed the 
suffering and starving peoples in many 
lands already devastated by war. That 
record has never been equaled in all the 
history of the human race. 

Through the tremendous war effort of 
America and the might and power of her 
air force, army, and navy, and the cour- 
age and valor of her soldiers, in conjunc- 
tion with the heroic efforts of our allies 
and their supreme sacrifices, Germany 
was brought to her knees and on May 8, 
1945, she unconditionally surrendered 
after Hitler had abdicated and suicided. 
By the almost unaided efforts of the 
armed forces of the United States, plus 
the atomic bomb, Japan surrendered on 
August 14, 1945. The fighting war was 
over, but the war to obtain peace had 
just begun as later events have proved. 

Before the surrender of Germany or 
Japan, President Roosevelt invited all the 
nations interested in establishing and 
maintaining world peace to assemble in 
San Francisco for the purpose of agree- 
ing upon a great United Nations Charter. 
Fifty nations accepted the invitation and 
their representatives spent over 2 months 
in this world conference, which resulted 
after much debate, and the composing of 
many differences, in the unanimous 
adoption of this world covenant, the pre- 
amble of which recited that these na- 
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tions solemnly agreed that they would 
not wage war against each other, but 
would settle and adjust their differences 
by methods short of war. 

One of the significantly dramatic mo- 
ments in our national history was when 
the Senate of the United States ratified 
the United Nations Charter, after weeks 
of debate, on July 28, 1945, by the over- 
whelming vote of 89 to 2. The premier 
Republic of the whole earth and the 
greatest democracy of all human history 
was leading the way to peace now and 
peace in the long future for our world. 

A-seriously wounded world needed sus- 
tenance. The destruction in many lands 
had been complete, the devastation was 
beyond description, the poverty, suffer- 
ing, and want were so great that im- 
mediate steps had to be taken to save 
human lives and prevent people from 
dying like flies. The United States led 
the way in providing relief and through 
UNRRA contributed vast sums for vir- 
tually all the nations in distress. Cer- 
tainly, the funds and supplies were not 
always wisely handled and distributed, 
but it can be said to the everlasting credit 
of our country that we supplied 71 per- 
cent of all the money and supplies for 
the relief of the suffering and starving 
of the world, while all of the other na- 
tions combined furnished only 29 per- 
cent. The generosity of the American 
people may not have been fully known 
or even appreciated by the people to 
whom the relief was sent, but I am quite 
sure that it pleased the Gracious Father 
of all as we undertook to minister to His 
children throughout the earth. It may 
yet prove to be as bread cast upon the 
waters in our endeavors for peace. 

The Congress of the United States, in 
response to the requests of the President 
and the Secretary of State, appropriated 
large additional sums for the relief of the 
distressed and starving people in many 
lands and to enable them to organize a 
stable society and begin the task of re- 
building. Altogether we have loaned 
and donated a total of around $20,000,- 
000,000 to other nations since the close 
of the war. The donations were to meet 
the pressing needs to save the lives of the 
people, and the loans were to help these 
friendly nations to get a start toward 
rehabilitation. In the special session of 
the Congress we passed a special bill for 
around $500,000,000 as stopgap relief to 
tide the nations of Austria, Italy, and 
France over the winter months and save 
them from intense suffering and star- 
vation. 

The United States realized that some- 
thing would have to be done on a perma- 
nent basis. All of our help heretofore 
had been to meet the pressing temporary 
needs. It was manifest that our country 
could not afford to assume responsibility 
to feed and clothe millions of people in 
other lands as a regular obligation, and 
I may say that I do not believe many 
of these people would wish for us to give 
them this support. They are high- 
minded, industrious, and independent 
citizens in the main and what they wish 
is a chance to make a living for them- 
selves, but in order to do so they must 
find some way to reconstruct their 
wrecked farms, to rebuild their destroyed 
industries, and to obtain facilities to re- 
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store their devastated countries. For 
the farms they need seed, fertilizer, and 
farming implements. For their indus- 
tries they need machinery, materials, 
and raw products. Upon the whole, if 
they are to recover and become self-sup- 
porting members of society, these na- 
tions must have long-term help. 

Out of these necessities the Marshall 
plan was born. There is nothing myste- 
rious about it. There is nothing difficult 
to understand. There is no reason why 
it should .be misunderstood. However, 
we hear from the man on the street, and 
many times from sources we would least 
expect, the bald assertion that “we have 
helped Europe enough—she never pays 
us back—and I am opposed to doing any 
more for any of those nations. Let them 
look after themselves. We ought to look 
after ourselves and let them do the 
same.” 

That sounds very much like the ex- 
pressions we heard after the First World 
War, and that was exactly the policy 
which we followed. We found ourselves 
unhappily in a Second World War, thrust 
upon us without our procurement and 
against our will. Shall we wait to do 
anything about it until we are con- 
fronted with world war III? 

The Marshall plan is as simple as it is 
sensible. We suggested to the nations 
of Europe that they meet in conference 
and do three things, namely: First, make 
a survey of their own resources; second, 
make a survey of their needs: third, as- 
certain what they can do among them- 
selves by utilizing their own resources to 
meet their needs and then let us know 
how much help they would have to have 
in order to enable them to rehabilitate 
their severa nations over a period of 4 
years and become self-supporting. That 
invitation was accepted by 16 European 
nations and they met in conference for 
weeks and carefully and conscientiously 
complied with our suggestions. Russia, 
with eight satellite nations, refused to 
attend the conference and participate. 

The plan proposed by this conference 
of 16 nations was submitted to the United 
States and has been studied, pared down, 
readjusted and worked over by our spe- 
cialists in all lines. After this careful 
and comprehensive study it has been 
presented to the Congress. The Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations has 
given it intensive study, after having 
held extensive hearings and examined all 
the witnesses who wished to be heard. 
We have the unanimous report before us 
for consideration. The proposed appro- 
priation of $5,300,060,000 is to cover the 
period from April 1, 1948, to April 1, 1949. 
The whole plan would cover a period of 
4 years which all of the informed author- 
ities believe is essential to accomplish 
the purposes of rehabilitation and to 
establish the nations upon a basis of 
self-support. After 1 year we can best 
determine whether the program should 
be continued. This proposition is now 
before the American people and is 
squarely in the lap of this Congress. The 
question is, What are we going to do 
about it? We cannot ignore it. We 
must either adopt it and make the effort 
to save these nations among the free 
peoples of the world, or we must refuse 
and take the consequences. The serious 
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question which confronts us is, Can 
we afford to risk the alternative of refus- 
ing to give this assistance? In making 
this decision, we should bear in mind 
that hunger preduced a Mussolini, and 
despair created a Hitler. We should also 
remember that human experience and 
our knowledge of world conditions 
demonstrate that we cannot long main- 
tain a prosperous America if the balance 
of the world is in poverty and want, that 
we cannot have an orderly and contented 
America if the other nations of the earth 
are in disorder and chaos, that we can- 
not have a peaceful America if the world 
is at war. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, would 
the Senator mind an interruption? 

Mr. HOEY. Not at all. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I am very much in- 
terested in the first observation the Sen- 
ator made about what the effect on the 
United States would be if Europe col- 
lapsed. One of the other points that has 
occurred to me is that there will be no 
capitalism in America if there is no capi- 
talism in the rest of the world. Does 
the Senator agree with that point of 
view? 

Mr. HOEY. Absolutely. 

Mr. McMAHON. If there is to be 
nothing but state trading all over the 
world, then we shall have nothing but 
state trading here in the United States, 
will we not? 

Mr. HOEY. That is correct. We can- 
not maintain our free-enterprise, capi- 
talistic system if all the rest of the world 
takes a toboggan slide. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I am in 
favor of adopting the European recovery 
program and giving support and suste- 
nance to our sister nations. I shall give 
only two reasons for this position: One 
is economic and the other is philan- 
thropic; one is selfish and the other 
humanitarian. 

It is tremendously important that the 
United States continue to be prosperous, 
that we succeed in maintaining our econ- 
omy upon the high basis of full produc- 
tion and complete employment, with a 
consistently high earning power for our 
people. The stupendous public - debt 
makes it imperative that we maintain 
an economy which will insure good profits 
to industry and agriculture and high 
wages to labor. This is essential in order 
that we shall be able to meet our national 
obligations. We cannot afford to have a 
depression, with consequent reduction of 
earnings on the part of individuals and 
corporations. 

In 1932 the total earnings of all the 
people and corporations in the United 
States was around $40,000,000,000. We 
pay more than that in taxes now. In 
1946 the total earnings reached the 
astronomical figure of $174,000,000,000— 
until then, an all-time high. Yet, in 
1947, the total earnings soared to the 
peak of $197,000,000,000—and this in the 
face of many gloomy predictions that we 
would begin a depression that year. Does 
anybody believe that we would or could 
have had any such record of earnings in 
the last 2 years if we had not made loans 
and donations to European nations and 
kept these nations as going concerns? 
Does anybody expect that our earnings 
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will hold up to these high levels if we 
lose our export trade and the nations of 
Europe collapse? Viewed solely from a 
selfish point of view, is it not a good busi- 
ness investment to let Europe have five 
or six billion dollars for purposes of re- 
habilitation and maintain our total earn- 
ings around one hundred and eighty 
billions, when to refuse it would prob- 
ably result in a slump of our earnings 
of from thirty to fifty billions a year? 
Our loss would not be confined merely 
to the amount of decrease in exports, 
but the reflex influence upon our econ- 
omy would be felt in every line of busi- 
ness, and the general sag would carry 


,all businesses down to a lower level. 


Following the war, a great many 
planners were terribly concerned about 
the unemployment which they expected 
to result when the 12,000,000 soldiers re- 
turned to civilian employment and when 
our economy slowed down. Many were 
pressing for legislation to take care of 
unemployment. What are the facts? 
The Labor Department statistics show 
that we now have approximately 60,000,- 
000 people gainfully employed in the 
United States, which is 22,000,000 more 
than were employed during the depres- 
sion, and 10,000,000 more than a previ- 
ous high. If our economy suffers the 
impact of having our trading nations 
eliminated as participants in our world 
trade, we may expect heavy unemploy- 
ment and the consequent dislocation of 
our whole productive system in both in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

This argument could be extended to 
cover many other fields of activity to 
show the adverse effect upon our whole 
business which would result from our 
failure to come to the relief of these 
nations in Europe in an effort to save 
them. It may be asked whether the ex- 
penditure of this money will be a guar- 
anty of our continued prosperity. I do 
not think we can safely hazard an af- 
firmative answer, although I think the 
force of the logic of the situation fully 
supports that theory. However, it is 
perfectly manifest what the result will 
be if we do not provide the assistance, 
for we have our past experience to show 
us what happens when our foreign mar- 
kets are lost and we are restricted in 
the production and distribution of our 
products from field and factory. All of 
this deals solely with the material is- 
sue—the selfish consideration of the 
benefits which we may derive from mak- 
ing the advances, and the losses to our 
economy by failing to make this invest- 
ment in the security of other nations. 

The other reason I urge in behalf of 
the Marshall plan is the humanitarian 
aspect, which should appeal mightily to 
the forward-looking and enlightened, 
peace-loving people of the United States. 
Will this plan preserve peace? No one 
can answer that question authorita- 
tively; but everyone can reasonably hope 
that it will lead the way to a better un- 
derstanding between nations, for greater 
mutual concern for their well-being, for 
a finer and broader conception of inter- 
nationai relations, and for the common 
material betterment of all the people, 
and greater spiritual significance in the 
realm of the higher values of life. 
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In an all-out effort to win the war and 
preserve our liberty and freedom and 
win peace for ourselves and the world, 
we gave prodigally of men and money, 
and we laid a vast offering in blood and 
treasure upon the altar of world free- 
dom. Now, while the sweet incense of 
that sacrifice is still ascending to high 
heaven, shall we abandon the altar, 
quench the fire, extinguish the flame, and 
walk away to our own complacent selves, 
muttering that we have done all that we 
intend to do, and that henceforth we 
shall look after ourselves and let the 
balance of the world do the same? That 
is not American; that is not humani- 
tarian; that is not Christian. 

The cost of the last war is staggering. 
We lost 295,000 brave and heroic sons 
and daughters in war; we had nearly 
1,000,000 casualties, ranging from in- 
juries causing only slight disabilities to 
a vast number resulting in total and 
permanent disabilities, such as the loss 
of hands, arms, legs, eyesight, and para- 
lyzed limbs and body. In dollars and 
cents, the United States had spent, for 
all war purposes, up to the close of the 
war, over $340,000,000,000; and the total 
cost as of this date, including benefits and 
pensions to soldiers, is a total of around 
$385,000,000,000. If it was worth all this 
loss of life and injuries to our soldiers 
and the expenditure of these hundreds 
of billions of dollars to win the war, does 
it not stand to reason that it would be 
a good investment to risk a few billion 
dollars more to save the fruits of our 
victory and preserve the liberty, freedom, 
and peace for which we fought? The 
Marshall plan contemplates doing just 
this. 

When we consider what service the 
United States should render the balance 
of the world from a humanitarian or 
world-brotherhood standpoint, we must 
be impressed by two outstanding facts: 
first, that our Nation is the richest and 
most powerful in the world; and, second, 
that it is the only really great nation 
that was not seriously devastated and 
rendered almost prostrate financially by 
the war. Not only is America the richest 
country in the world, but even in 1940, 
before the destruction of the industries 
and resources of the other nations, the 
commercial international census ac- 
credited our Nation with wealth greater 
than the combined wealth of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
and Japan. Now our wealth is far in ex- 
cess of the prewar estimate, even though 
we have a stupendous public debt. 

A nation, like an individual, is a steward 
of its material possessions. With wealth, 
prestige and power, there go correspond- 
ing obligations and responsibilities. God 
has generously bestowed his bounty upon 
us, but we cannot complacently assume 
that we merited this goodness at His 
hands. We shall have to account for 
our use of the power and wealth which 
we enjoy today, and failure to properly 
exercise and use it may witness the 
scepter of authority passing to a more 
worthy nation. America is a Christian 
nation in name, and somewhat Christian 
in practice. Be it said to the everlasting 
credit of the people of this land and their 
Government that however far short they 
may fall of the Christian ideal in their 
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daily living, they measure up splendidly 
in every hour of need of suffering and 
distressed peoples throughout the earth, 
and their response and assistance is al- 
ways in accord with the finest Christian 
traditions. St. Paul, the greatest apostle 
of all time, would commend them as he 
did the early Christians for their gener- 
osity in helping their less fortunate 
brethren. 

Nothing will so impress the balance of 
the world with our unselfish interest and 
concern for the world as the adoption 
of this policy of self-help and rehabili- 
tation which would represent our con- 
ception of Christianity and the spirit of 
brotherhood in action. We have demon- 
strated our absolute unselfish attitude by 
trying to bring about peace in the world 
in which we are not asking anything for 
our own Nation. This further demon- 
stration of our practical and sustained 
interest in the recovery of the war-torn 
nations must impress our friends and 
foes with our sincerity and high-minded 
purposes in dealing with our sister na- 
tions. We cannot deal with this whole 
question purely upon a material basis. 
The things of the spirit are still infinitely 
greater than the things of the flesh, and 
the triumph of goodness and justice 
must ultimately result from the well- 
directed efforts of even faltering hu- 
manity. 

We must avoid another war. Prepara- 
tion for defense alone will not be suffi- 
cient. Already we are spending $11,000,- 
000,600 annually for our Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, and we are told that that is 
wholly inadequate. If we do not adopt 
the Marshall plan, we shall have to add 
that sum each year more than we would 
expend to carry out the whole recovery 
program. Our expenditures now for the 
purpose of maintaining our fighting 
forces is mere than three times greater 
than our total cost of Government, in- 
cluding the cost of the armed services, 
prior to 1939. Instead of $11,000,000,000 
we shall see the cost of defense advance 
to twenty or twenty-five billions of dol- 
lars—and there will still be the threat 
of war. 

The question properly arises as to 
whether the adoption of the Marshall 
plan will preserve peace. Certainly no 
one can give that assurance, but we can 
all realize that it will represent a deter- 
mined and practical effort to establish 
and maintain peace. It is worth trying 
and it has the virtue of being both eco- 
nomical and right. 

Our people are much disturbed about 
the unfavorable attitude of Russia and 
the threat involved to world peace. The 
trouble with Russia is that she is sus- 
picious of the United States and is not 
assured of herself. She knows of our 
might and power, of our wealth and 
resources, of our prestige and capacity 
to produce, and she knows that we could 
dominate the earth. Russia knows only 
too well if she had what the United States 
has she would undertake to subjugate the 
world, and she cannot understand why 
we do not have the same ambition. 

Time will aid us in making crystal 
clear to Russia and all the world our own 
high purposes and the unselfishness of 
the course we are pursuing. This sort 
of vindication will add to our stature as 
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a nation, to our long histcry of fair deal- 
ing with nations, and to our freedom 
from any charge of imperialistic designs, 
a charge some of our own disgruntled 
citizens have dared to assert in public 
addresses. The acquisition of territory 
on the part of the United States has met 
every test of honesty and peaceful bar- 
gaining. This was true of the Louisiana 
purchase, the annexation of Texas, the 
Oregon Territory, the Mexican Cession, 
the Alaskan purchase, and the various 
acquirements of territory if this country 
and our island possessions. When the 
whole matter is summed up, it can truth- 
fully be said of the United States that in 


our contact with other nations and other, 


lands we have touched them only to bless, 
we have conquered only to liberate. 
Cuba and the Philippines bear eloquent 
testimony to our love of liberty and free- 
dom and our desire for other nations to 
enjoy that which we cherish for our- 
selves, 

We are not only justified in doing 
everything possible to avoid world war 
III, but it is our solemn duty, represent- 
ing the 140,000,000 free people of the 
United States who love liberty and free- 
dom, to explore every avenue which leads 
to peace and employ all the means which 
will contribute to that end. I have pre- 
viously mentioned the cost of the last 
war to the United States. The figure 
which I gave of $340,000,000,000 did not 
represent the whole cost of the war, but 
only the amount expended until the Axis 
nations surrendered. The added cost 
for soldier benefits, pensions, education, 
compensation, and other expenditures 
brings the total up to $385,000,000,000. 

Gardner Cowles, editor of Look maga- 
zine, who made a trip around the world 
with Wendell Willkie, recently made an- 
other world tour visiting all the war- 
torn countries, gathering facts as to the 
total cost of World War II to the 
whole world, including money spent and 
the destruction of property in every part 
of the world. His estimate, supported by 
other fiscal authorities, places the total 
cost and loss at $1,000,000,000,000. Does 
anyone know how much money that is? 

Well, it is a thousand billion, and a 
billion is a thousand million. The sum 
is so staggering that it passes all com- 
prehension. Mr. Cowles follows this 
with a most revealing statement as to 
just what could be accomplished by the 
use of the money for peaceful purposes. 
For instance, he estimates that this sum 
is sufficient to build a five-room house for 
every family in the world—not merely in 
the United States, but in the whole 
world—and to provide school facilities 
for 400,000,000 children through -ele- 
mentary school for an average of 25 years 
and in addition to build a $1,000,000 hos- 
pital in every city of 5,000 people in the 
whole world. Yet all of this vast sum 
was destroyed in war and no benefits 
conferred upon the human race. This 
does not take into account the total 
world casualties of 15,000,000 as esti- 
mated by General Marshall in his sum- 
mary of losses in battle and missing mili- 
tary personnel, as appears in “10 Event- 
ful Years,” the Encyclopedia Britannica’s 
new four-volume history of the period 
1937 through 1947 written by him. The 
losses by nations follow: 
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The United States: 295,904 lives, or 1 
in every 500 of the 1940 population. 

The United Kingdom: 305,770 lives, or 
1 in every 150 of the population. 

On the home islands alone; entire 
British Commonwealth’s military losses 
totaled 452,570, or 0.08 percent of the 
population of the Empire. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 
7,500,000, or 1 in every 22 of its popula- 
tion. 

France: 200,000, or 1 in every 200 ef its 
population. 

Germany: 2,850,000, or 1 in every 25 
of its population. 

Italy: 300,000, or 1 in every 150 of its 
population. 

China: 2,200,000, or 1 in every 200 of its 
1940 population (not including the 6 
years of undeclared Chinese-Japanese 
hostilities that started in 1931). 

Japan: 1,506,000 from 1937 on, or 1 in 
every 46 of its population. 

General Marshall said: 

The total cost to the principal belligerents,. 
both Allied and Axis, in military personnel 
killed and missing in battle exceeded 15,- 
000,000. The very considerable costs to the 
smaller countries, particularly Poland and the 
nations in southeastérn Europe, added hun- 
dreds of thousands more to the total. 


The statesmanship of this age and the 
enlightened thought of the world ought 
to be able to unite in enlarging the powers 
of the United Nations organization and 
implementing it with sufficient power and 
authority to make it effective in prevent- 
ing war and preserving peace. The solu- 
tion of the problem lies in finding means 
by which a war may be stopped before it 
starts, and in creating an atmosphere 
favorable to peace among all nations. It 
is my definite conviction that the adop- 
tion of the Marshall plan offers the best 
immediate means which we may adopt to 
further the cause of peace. I may say 
that I am not as pessimistic about our 
international relationships as many who 
speak over the radio or write articles for 
the papers and magazines. I realize the 
danger of war, but I also do not under- 
estimate the forces that are battling for 
peace. The darkest hour sometimes pre- 
cedes the brightest dawn and no night 
has yet been dark enough to put out the 
stars. My philosophy is that we should 
do our duty of the hour and trust our 
destiny to the God of individuals and 
nations. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 


Kem 
Kilgore 
Knowland 
Langer 
Lodge 
Lucas 
McCarran 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McGrath 
McKellar 
McMahon 
Malone 
Martin 
Maybank 
Ives Millikin 
Jenner Moore 
Johnston, S.C. Morse 


Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Fulbright 
George 
Green 
Gurney 
Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Hoey 
Holland 
Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
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Murray 
Myers 
O’Daniel 
O’Mahoney 
Overton 
Reed Williams 
Revercomb y Wilson 
Robertson, Va. Thomas, Utah Young 
Robertson, Wyo. Thye 
Tobey 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Know.anp in the chair). Eighty-five 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 


SUPPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS’ 
DECISION ON PALESTINE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
shocking events which have taken place 
in Czechoslovakia make it more impera- 
tive than ever that the United States 
should stand firm in its support of the 
United Nations organization. Anything 
that tends to weaken or undermine the 
United Nations should call forth our 
prompt interest and determined opposi- 
tion. 

My interest in the Palestine question 
centers on the need to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the United Nations, which I 
regard as the last best hcpe of peace for 
the peoples of the world. The United 
Nations, by a vote of more than two- 
thirds, decided on a Palestine-partition 
plan, with the city of Jerusalem remain- 
ing under the trusteeship of all the 
United Nations and open to the people 
of all faiths. That decision was a truly 
remarkable one, because it was intended 
to solve one of the most serious problems 
besetting the world. 

Now, as I see it, the enforcement of 
the United Nations decision is not only a 
matter of honor, but involves the ques- 
tion of whether the United Nations can 
be made to succeed as an organization 
for world peace. If the threat of armed 
violence from a small number of Arab 
guerrilla bands can upset a solemn 
United Nations decision, then the future 
of this world-peace organization is in- 
deed dark. 

I believe, on the other hand, if the 
United Nations and the supporting coun- 
tries clearly affirm their intention to 
carry out the decision, that it would be 
accepted by the Arab countries with a 
minimum of violence. I know, for ex- 
ample, that some of the Arab represent- 
atives at the United Nations have pri- 
vately indicated their criticism over the 
bloodshed perpetrated by some of the 
Arab hotheads. 

I am certainly aware that the United 
Nations’ decision was not perfect. It 
would have required more than the judg- 
ment of a Solomon to settle the problem 
justly and to the satisfaction of all the 
conflicting parties to the dispute. But, 
Mr. President, all the troublesome ques- 
tions presented in that difficult situation 
were carefully considered by the impar- 
tial United Nations Commission on Pales- 
tine before the General Assembly voted 
on it. That Commission, in effect, 
adopted a milder form of the proposal 
which the British had originally put for- 
ward about 10 years ago. 

The historical claims of the Arabs and 
Jews to possession of the Holy Land can- 
not be answered with a flat yes or no. 
Obviously, the United Nations Commis- 
sion took into account the fact that all 


Umstead 
Vandenberg 
Watkins 
Wherry 
Wiley 


Saltonstall 
Smith 


Russell 
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the vast land of the Middle East belonged 
until 1918 to the Turkish empire, and the 
Arabs and the Jews were merely subject 
peoples in that land. Neither had any 
superior right. As a result of the allied 
victory in the First World War, the Brit- 
ish turned over to the Arabs the vast 
lands which now comprise the states of 
Iraq, Syria. Lebanon, Transjordan, and 
Saudi Arabia—an area Many, many 
times larger than the tiny territory 
granted to the Jews by the United Nations 
decision. : 

I am sure that if Turkey, prior to the 
First World War, had offered to turn 
over to the Arabs and the Jews this 
territory, confining the Jews to the tiny 
area now occupied by them, the ruling 
would have been universally approved. 

The decision of the United Nations, in 
view of all the circumstances, is as fair 
and reasonable as could be expected. 
The attitude of the United States should 
be to give its full moral and persuasive 
support to a decision of the United Na- 
tions in the interest of world peace and 
order. 

Last week, and again yesterday, former 
Senator Warren R. Austin, United States 
Representative at the seat of the United 
Nations, presented the United States 
position on the Palestine issue before the 
United Nations Security Council. Both 
speeches failed to meet the issue squarely. 
They constitute striking examples of the 
use of language of diplomacy which fails 
clearly and unequivocally to express a 
thought. Here was a case where our 
position should have been clearly stated. 
The action of the United Nations Assem- 
bly should have been completely sup- 
ported. 

The question is, Are we for partition or 
are we not? Mr. Austin says we are. We 
are behind partition, he says; but it is my 
impression that we are failing to make 
our position clear and definite. The en- 
tire world is waiting for a solution of the 
Palestine problem. The world is sick and 
disheartened with these diplomatic cir- 
cumlocutions, and devious arguments 
and pronouncements, all appallingly 
underlined by violence, by bloodletting, 
and by the release of the bitterest racial 
and religious emotions. As the Secre- 
tary-General, Trygve Lie, with obvious 
dismay, has explained: “If nothing hap- 
pens in Palestine and chaos results, it 
will have a bad effect on the United 
Nations.” 

On November 29 last, a high peak was 
achieved in the slow progress of the 
United Nations. After nearly 30 years of 
evasion and uncertainty which had led to 
an impasse in Palestine, the United Na- 
tions took a decision. Ido not think any- 
thing is to be gained by legal hairsplit- 
ting as to whether it is a “decision” or a 
“recommendation.” A group of nations 
voted; they decided; they came to a rec- 
ommendation, or a conclusion, or a de- 
cision—call it what you will. It was 
something upon which they decided. It 
was a clear-cut act of deciding, in which 
33 nations decided for and 13 decided 
against. I doubt if any international 
decision has ever been taken on the basis 
of a more exhaustive study of a problem, 
or a more careful weighing of the re- 
percussions than in the case of the Pal- 
estine ruling, 
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What now is to be gained by going back, 
particularly when those who wish us to 
go back—the Arabs and certain oil in- 
terests—refuse any solution, save their 
hand-chosen one? It is not a case of 
meeting some objections of the Arabs. 
It is a case of acquiescing 100 percent in 
their total opposition. There can be no 
meeting of minds when one party says 
bluntly: “This is what we want. We 
will take nothing less. We will accept 
nothing else. The United Nations will do 
as we say or we shall have none of it.” 

Is the United Nations prepared to liqui- 
date itself and become an instrument 
for its own destruction—an arm of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, or of 
the ex-Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, who, 
if he had had his way less than 3 years 
ago, would have triumphantly partaken 
of a Hitler victory over the United States, 
Great Britain, and their allies? 

Is the United Nations a force for good, 
a force beyond intimidation? Or is it 
like a balloon of gas, ready to be blown 
in this direction or that direction, or, 
even more likely, to be punctured and 
collapsed by the first threat of violence 
presented to it? 

We are now involved in a question 
which goes beyond Jews and Arabs. It is 
a question which has to do with the con- 
fidence of organized mankind in its 
leaders. 

If the United Nations now supinely 
submits to a scheme to turn the clock 
back; if the United States, regardless of 
its commitments, is to become a party 
to a scheme to turn back the clock, then 
there is no hope save in violence, save 
in the strength of dictators, and in the 
savagery of the doctrine “Might makes 
right.” 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 


8.535. An act for the relief of Adelbert E. 
Tuller; 

S. 641. An act for the relief of Mrs. Roberta 
Flake Clayton; 

8.922. An act for the relief of Ruth 
Grossman; 

S. 9389. An act for the relief of Charles How- 
ard Richards; 

8.970. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold T. Prosser; 

§S. 1031. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Zamora; Mrs. Antonio Zamora; Antonio 
Zamora, Jr.; Mrs. Juan Chavez; John Chavez, 
Jr.; Roland Chavez; Selso Trujillo; Dr. M. G. 
Wright; and the heirs of Keith Lane; 

8.1267. An act for the relief of Eleonore 
M. Hannon; 

8.1698. An act to define the exterfor 
boundary of the Uintah and Ouray Indian 
Reservation in the State of Utah, and for 
other purposes; 

8.1716. An act for the relief of Mrs. lola 
Veach; 

§S. 1721. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Washington to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon any 
claim arising out of injuries sustained by 
G. R. Below, late of Seattle, Wash.; 

8.1796. An act to provide for the preser- 
vation of the frigate Constellation and to au- 
thorize the disposition of certain replaced 
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parts of such vessel as souvenirs, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 4023. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the De Soto National Memorial, 
in the State of Florida, and for other pur- 
poses. 


THE EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak for a few minutes on another 
subject. 

It is now 2 years since the Congress 
enacted the Employment Act of 1946. 
At the time of its passage there were 
some who criticized the legislation as de- 
ficient in that it did not purport to 
achieve all of the objectives contem- 
plated by the bill as originally filed. On 
February 8, 1946, the day the confer- 
ence measure was approved by the Sen- 
ate, I indicated that there was no basis 
for this negative point of view. Grant- 
ed the basic concepts of the bill were not 
set forth in the same direct and effective 
language contained in the original meas- 
ure that I and my associates had intro- 
duced in Congress a year earlier, never- 
theless, I entertained no doubts at that 
time that the conference measure, and 
I quote from my remarks on the Senate 
floor, “contained all the essentials of a 
full-employment program, which, if 
properly and firmly administered, would 
constitute a real ccntribution to the suc- 
cessful operation of our economic 
system.” 

I believe my judgment has been con- 
firmed by the experience of the past 2 
years. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann, the noted com- 
meniator, has described the Employment 
Act of 1946—in the Washington Post of 
December 26, 1946—as “one of the most 
significant enacted by Congress in this 
century.” ‘ 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], in an 4rticle 
in the autumn 1947 issue of the Public 
Administration Review, has described 
the Employment Act of 1946 as “the most 
significant administrative implementa- 
tion to the formulation of public policy 
since establishment cf the Federal budget 
system a quarter of a century earlier.” 

The act has also been hailed by such 
sober commentators on the national 
scene as the editors of Kiplinger Maga- 
zine. Let me quote from a special Kip- 
linger Magazine report entitled “Can 
We Prevent Depressions?” 

The Employment Act of 1946 is not a labor 
measure. It is not a law involving salvation 
by Government. It is a measure designed 
to insure the American economic system 
of a long and healthy life. 


The Employment Act has also been 


recognized by leading economists of 
America as making a historic contribu- 
tion to the solution of our economic 
problems. Let me quote from a state- 
ment made by Prof. E. A. Goldenweiser 
in his presidential address before the 
American Economic Association printed 
in the American Economic Review of 
March 1947: 

This act contains, in embryo, what is nec- 
essary to start the Government on a road to 
more effective action. It recognizes the unity 
of the problems handled by the different de- 
partments and agencies, it gives the Presi- 
dent the kind of help and support that he 
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requires and is entitled to in the discharge 
of his great responsibilities, and it improves 
the procedure for cooperation between the 
executive and legislative branches of Gov- 
ernment. A stronger and more formal link 
must be forged in the near future, but the 
present law represents a step in the right 
direction. 


In his recent book entitled “Taxation 
for Prosperity,” Randolph Paul, former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, made 
the following comment on the act: 


The important step forward is that the 
Employment Act of 1946 proceeds on the 
general assumption that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the ultimate responsibility for 
creating and maintaining a general frame- 
work for economic activity conducive to the 
achievement of maximum employment. The 
law assumes that the way to deal with de- 
pression is not to wait until it has progressed 
beyond control but to be forearmed with 
measures that will prevent it from becoming 
disastrous. ‘ 


In his recent book entitled “Economic 
Policy and Full Employment,” Prof. Al- 
vin H. Hansen, of Harvard, made the 
following statement concerning this leg- 
islation: 

The procedures outlined in the act assure 
that the Government will continually take 
the pulse and temperature, so to speak, of 
the economy in order to medsure how well 
its policies are succeeding in achieving one 
of its primary responsibilities. Thus the 
elected Government currently responsible for 
the conduct of national affairs must contin- 
ually face up with the unemployment prob- 
lem. The procedures provided in the act 
would focus the eyes of the Nation contin- 
uously on goals of economic progress and 
stability, on rising living standards, and on 
growth in real national income as rapidly 
as productivity and high levels of employ- 
ment permit. 


It is also very gratifying to note that 
this year, unlike last year, the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report is plan- 
ning to follow the procedures called for 
by the act. It is my understanding that 
the joint committee is now preparing a 
report analyzing the Economic Report of 
the President, which was transmitted to 
Congress on January 14 of this year, and 
presenting its own conclusions on each 


of the President’s main recommenda- . 


tions. I am informed that this report 
will be presented to both Houses of the 
Congress no later than March 1. 

Nevertheless, there is no reason to be 
complacent. The success of the act will 
depend not only upon its administration 
by the President, his Council of Economic 
Advisers, and the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, but also upon the 
support given to it by the people back 
home. As I stated 2 years ago when the 
legislation was finally approved by the 
Senate: 

If the American people fail to take a 
strong position back of this program and de- 
mand that this act be effectively enforced, it 
will become dormant and useless to carry 
our country through the dangerous days 
ahead. But if this legislation is given whole- 
hearted support, it will provide a firm 
foundation upon which we may go forward to 
a golden age of full employment and pros- 
perity. It will become the framework within 
which industry, agriculture, labor, State and 
local governments, and the Federal Govern- 
ment can work together to translate into. a 
living reality our hopes and plans for a 
stronger and better America. 


MARCH 3 


INCREASE OF EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE 
OF RURAL CARRIERS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 203) to 
increase the equipment maintenance of 
rural carriers 1 cent per mile per day 
traveled by each rural carrier for a period 
of 3 years, and for other purposes, which 
were, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That each carrier in the rural mail delivery 
service shall be paid for equipment main- 
day for each mile or major fraction of a 
mile scheduled in addition to the 6 cents per 
tenance a sum equal to 1 cent per mile per 
mile per day for each mile or major fraction 
of a mile scheduled as now provided by law. 
Payments for the additional equipment 
maintenance as provided herein shall be at 
the same periods and in the same manner as 
payments for regular compensation to rural 
carriers. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the first 
of the month following the date of its enact- 
ment and shall terminate 12 months from 
the beginning date or such earlier date as 
the Congress may by concurrent resolution 
prescribe. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to increase the equipment main- 
tenance of rural carriers 1 cent per mile 
per day traveled by each rural carrier for 
a period of 12 months, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House, ask a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. LANGER, 
Mr. Buck, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. CHAVEz, and 
Mr. JouNston of South Carolina con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and for- 
eign policy of the United States through 
necessary economic and financial assist- 
ance to foreign countries which under- 
take to cooperate with each other in the 
establishment and maintenance of eco- 
nomic conditions essential to a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it ap- 


‘pears that amendments to be proposed 


will not be ready until tomorrow. It 
also appears that the work of the Senate 
has been concluded for the afternoon. 
Before I move a recess I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS] be recognized when 
the Senate reconvenes tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
realize the situation which the able Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, in his capacity as 
acting majority leader, confronts at the 
moment. It certainly is not his fault, 
because I can testify that he has under- 
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taken to try at least to bring these issues 
to a head. 

I very deeply regret that we shall have 
to chalk off one lost day. I may be mis- 
taken, but I think that every day is of 
particular importance in the life of the 
world at the present moment, and I think 
every day is superlatively important in 
respect to the responsibilities of leader- 
ship which the Government and the peo- 
ple of the United States must assert if 
there is to be any hope of a restabilized 
world. 

Blank days of this nature are unfortu- 
nate. They are even more than that, Mr. 
President. I caanot object to the Sena- 
tor’s purpose to recess until tomorrow, 
but I again urge Senators who intend to 
offer amendments to this program to pre- 
sent their amendments and have them 
printed so that we may proceed to busi- 
ness. A few amendments have been sub- 
mitted today, and a few are available on 
our desks. I doubt if the country will 
understand what is going on here unless 
we can begin, at least tomorrow, in dead 
earnest to attend to the utterly desperate 
responsibilities which we confront. I 
hope that, beginning tomorrow, we can 
proceed expeditiously with the amend- 
ments to the bill and with the conclusion 
of the event. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I submit 
several proposed amendments, which I 
hope I can discuss tomorrow, and ask 
that they be printed and lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be printed and lie on 
the table. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I should 
like briefly to mention one of the 
amendments and call it to the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Michigan. 

Yesterday, in the colloquy between the 
Senator from Michigan and myself, I 
stressed what to me seems to be a very 
vital aspect in this program, namely, the 
constant fear of aggression or subversion 
on the part of the countries in Europe 
which are being pulled behind the iron 
curtain one by one under a timetable 
which seems to be speeding up. Such 
fear is a very important factor in this 
whole program for recovery. In my 
opinion, unless we begin to move very 
soon to seek some solution to the prob- 
lem of steady Russian Communist ag- 
gression against the remaining free and 
independent peoples, their chances of 
recovery, even under this program, are 
rather remote, because we cannot expect 
people to rebuild their economies unless 
they have some confidence in tomorrow; 
and it is difficult to see how those peoples, 
particularly in such countries as Swéden, 
which, once Finland is taken over, is 
right next to the Russian orbit, can have 
much hope for tomorrow unless there is 
some action on the part of the remaining 
free nations of the world to counteract 
that pressure. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BALL. I shall yield in a moment. 

Mr. President, I have submitted an 
amendment proposing that the Congress 
direct the President and the Secretary 
of State immediately to attempt to ne- 
gotiate with whatever members of the 
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United Nations will join them in an 
agreement establishing a supreme coun- 
cil without the veto power, and to which 
the member nations would pledge their 
armed forces and resources, which could 
act to stop aggression or subversion 
threatening the peace, freedom, and in- 
dependence of any people. 

I do not pretend that that is a perfect 
solution of the problem, or that it is the 
best solution; but I think it is urgent— 
just as urgent as the speed in acting on 
the program which the Senator from 
Michigan is urging—that the United 
States develop some policy to meet that 
problem of naked power aggression on 
the part of Russia, because I think until 
we do any recovery program is likely to 
be futile. 

If the Senator from Michigan and the 
administration are opposed to the 
amendment I have proposed and the 
solution along the lines which are indi- 
cated in the amendment, then I believe 
that before the Senate acts on this pro- 

-gram it is entitled to know what alterna- 
tive solution to the problem of aggression 
they are proposing. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it occurs 
to me that Czechoslovakia was taken 
over by the pro-Communist activities of 
the inhabitants of that country, and that 
one of the possibilities is that Italy will 
be taken over by communism in a fair 
and free election. So I should like to 
know how the action and the armed 
forces ti: which the Senator from Minne- 
sota refers would prevent that kind of 
subversive action. 

Mr. BALL. I do not know the com- 
plete answer to the Senator’s question; 
but I have known -nany people in my 
State who came from Czechoslovakia 
and I have read some of the writings of 
President Benes of that country, and I 
know a little about their history and 
thei: long fight for independence and 
freedom. I think the people of Czechq- 
slovekia unquestionably are deeply de- 
voted to the principles of individual 
freedom, and that if there had been any 
leadership there that felt there was the 
slightest chance of their survival in a 
fight to maintain their independence in 
the face of Communist pressure and, as I 
read in one report, Red army units mass- 
ing on the borders of Czechoslovakia, the 
people of Czechoslovakia might have re- 
sisted. But there was no such hope. 

Until we can give these small individ- 
ual countries some hope that they will 
not stand alone in resisting this over- 
whelming aggressive powcr, I do not 
think there is much chance for a recov- 
ery program or much chance for stop- 
ping these relentless conquests one by 


one. 

Mr. LODGE. But if those countries 
are taken over by fifth columns of their 
own fellow-citizens within each country, 
without a single Russian soldier having 


stepped across the north-south line 
running from Stettin to Trieste, what 
good would it do to have the nations 
pledged to unite against the use of armed 
force? 

Mr. BALL. If the reports I have read 
are correct, it is true that the Commu- 
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nists’ control led the secret police in 
Czechoslovakia, but the army was still 
loyal. If those who were loyal had had 
any hope to fortify their courage, on the 
basis of such an agreement pledging 
them outside help in case the Red Army 
should try to move in, then I think the 
story might have been different. 

As has been said, there are too many 
imponderables, and we cainot run a con- 
trol test in history. But the Communists 
never have won a free election, I may 
say. I do not think they will win a free 
election in Italy. They may create suf- 
ficient chaos in Italy, because of their 
complete ruthlessness in treating indi- 
viduals and human lives, to enable them 
to seize power. But they never have won 
a free election. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota think the United States 
should mobilize or accelerate its prep- 


_arations for war? 


Mr. BALL. I think we must by all 
means put this country in the strong- 
est possible position of preparedness for 
whatever may happen in the world, 
which looks rather grim at the moment. 

Mr. LODGE. I share the Senator’s 
belief in regard to the vital necessity of 
placing this country in a strong de- 
fensive position. But it still occurs to 
me that we are confronting a type of - 
subversive war which in many cases can- 
not be successfully dealt with by mil- 
itary means. 

Mr. BALL. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts think that the Commu- 
nists ever win a free election? Do not 
they always, even when it is an in- 
ternal coup d’état, seize power by force 
or by the threat of force, but never by 
constitutional means—even though, un- 
fortunately, President Benes’ capitula- 
tion in Czechoslovakia has given them 
some semblance of legality? 

Mr. LODGE. I think there have been 
such cases, for example, in France, 
where, of course, the Communists have 
not seized power, and I think the Com- 
munists in the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties were legally elected, although 
some of them may not have been. 

But I should like to invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the fact that, 
although there are situations which 
armed force cannot reach, many such 
situations can be reached by the type 
of economic aid which is contemplated 
by the pending measure. There are 
some countries that could not be helped 
by this act and could not be helped by 
military action. There are other coun- 
tries that could not be helped by this 
act, but could be helped by military ac- 
tion, perhaps. But there is a third cate- 
gory of nations, namely, a group which 
I think can be helped, and can be helped 
most decisively, by the kind of aid at 
which this program is aimed. 

Mr. BALL. I am not questioning that; 
but I say the chances of having this pro- 
gram succeed would be infinitely greater 
if the countries had some strong assur- 
ance—greater assurance than they have 
at the present time—of support in case 
they were menaced by aggression or sub- 
version; and I say that the only place 
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they can look to for leadership in formu- 
lating such a policy or program is the 
United States. 

As I have said, the amendment I have 
offered may not be the perfect solution, 
it undoubtedly is not the only solution, 
but before the Senate votes on the pro- 
gram I should like to know what the 
United States plans to do or what the 
Senators in charge of- the bill think 
should be done to meet what seems to 
me to be a problem in this world every 
bit as urgent as economic assistance. 

Mr. LODGE.. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further, so that we may 
continue the colloquy? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I have not, of course, 
read the Senator’s amendment, and this 
is the first I have heard of it, but, as I 
have understood his description, what 
he envisages is an understanding among 


the states of western Europe to proceed, 


in a collective way. 

Mr. BALL. It is not confined to the 
states of western Europe. It compre- 
hends all the free countrics of the world. 
The amendment provides the President 
shall try to negotiate an agreement with 
all members of the United Nations. As 
I said, it eliminates the veto, so I doubt 
if Russia and her Satellites would go 
along with that. But it seems to me we 
are in a situation so very similar to the 
one that existed in the late 1930’s, when 
the Nazi aggressor was picking off the 
countries of Europe one at a time, that 
if we do not hang together we shall all 
hang separately. It seems to me that 
is a truth so self-evident that no one 
can dispute it. Whether the amend- 


ment is the proper answer or not, I do 


not pretend to know. It is the best one 
I can devise. It at least raises the issue. 
Mr. LODGE. I think the truth does 
indeed exist as the Senator says. All I 
am trying to do is to relate his proposal 
to what we are trying to do in the bill. 
I think the bill embodies that general 
concept very much in its spirit, first of 
all because the bill contemplates a joint 
organization of recipient nations, and 
because that joint organization, while it 
is on the economic basis of course, has 
potentialities that transcend the nar- 
rower field of economics. I submit to 
the Senator the thought that there will 
not me an organization of nations that 
is worth anything and that can accom- 
plish anything or whose word is heeded 
with ary respect at all, if those nations 
are lying flat on their backs because of 
economic prostration and that before it 
will be possible to get the type of col- 
lective economic action the Senator from 
Minnesota has in mind, it seems to me 
there, must be a little first aid, the pul- 
motor has got to be applied a little bit, 
so that these countries can at least 
stand on their own feet and not continu- 
ally be supported by other nations. 
Mr.BALL. Until the Senator has read 
the amendment, I do not see that there 
is much point in debating any longer 
which comes first, economic assistance— 
we have been doing that for 2% years, 
after all—— 
Mr. LODGE. We have not been doing 
it at all in the way contemplated here. 
Mr. BALL. Let me finish what I was 
saying—or the solution in a political way 
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of the problem of complete individual 
and national insecurity. It is like ask- 


‘ing, which comes first, the chicken or the 


egg? I think they must go together. I 
think I can make quite a case for my 
point of view. But what I want to do 
is raise the issue here, and I want to 
know what the administration has in 
mind to meet that problem. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not care to 
debate the proposed amendment at the 
moment. Obviously we do not have it. 
before us in printed form, but the Sen- 
ator was kind enough to hand me a copy. 
I wondered if he would be good enough 
to make his prospectus a little plainer 
to me so that I could understand it as 
I study it. As the Senator’s amendment 
is drawn it looks to me as though he 
requires that Soviet Russia shall be a 
member of the proposed Supreme 
Council. 

Mr. BALL. No. The amendment says 
the President shall attempt to negotiate 
with all members of the United Nations, 
he shall invite them all to join the Su- 
preme Council. As the Senator from 
Michigan studies it, I am sure he will see 
that the Supreme Council under that 
set-up actually is what we hoped the Se- 
curity Council would be under the United 
Nations, except without the veto. If 
Russia wants to join such an organiza- 
tion, I should be extremely happy, be- 
cause I think that if she accepts that 
kind of obligation and joins that kind of 
organization it would indicate that Rus- 
sia really wants peace and not war ina 
Communist-dominated world. If she 
does not, then I figure it is high time the 
other nations that really want peace and 
security and independence should get 
together to do something about it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am simply try- 
ing to call the Senator’s attention to the 
Fanguage of his proposal. I certainly do 
not intend to hold him responsible for 
the language, because I realize that it 
would be asking almost too much even 
of the Senator from Minnesota to write 
a new charter for the world overnight. 
But the language of his amendment 
which struck me is paragraph (b) (1): 

For the establishment of a Supreme Coun- 
cil to consist of 11 members, all signatories 
of the agreement who are elected or perma- 
nent members of the Security Council of the 
United Nations to be, ipso facto, elected or 
permanent members of the Supreme Council. 


Does that not require Soviet Russia to 
be a member of the Council proposed 
by the Senator? 

Mr. BALL. Not unless she signs the 
agreement. The Senator will notice that 
it says “all signatories of the agreement 
who are.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is it the Sena- 
tor’s theory that the majority of the 11 
nations on his proposed Supreme Coun- 
cil could declare a state of war? 

Mr. BALL. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In other words, 
the Senator is perfectly willing to have 
7 out of 11 countries declare us to be in 
a state of war; is that correct? 

Mr. BALL, With a majority of the 
permanent members of the Council. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Could it be 
without our consent? 

Mr. BALL. It could. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. How could that 
be done constitutionally? 

Mr. BALL. I think it would have to 
be done in advance. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. At any rate, the 
Senator is willing to permit a majority, 
of which we are not one, to vote the 
Nation into war; he is willing that seven 
foreign countries may vote the United 
States into war. The Senator says he 
thinks that is all right. I do not be- 
lieve I can agree with him. I think he 
is a little more internationalist than I 
am at that point. 

Mr. BALL. I suspect I am. I think 
I probably always have been. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Until the Sen- 
ator confronted the Marshall plan. 

Mr. BALL. I do not think, by any 
means, that the test of internationalism 
is a Senator’s willingness to spend Amer- 
ican resources anywhere in the world. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, I agree. 

Mr. BALL. Inever have thought that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I agree. But I 
also think that it is interesting to be 
in favor of everything that is not avail- 
able to us to vote on, and not in favor 
of anything that is. What I wanted to 
find out was how the scheme would 
work. Further down inthe amend- 
ment I notice the Senator says, how- 
ever, that armed forces can be used only 
through the exercise of the constitu- 
tional process. 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Therefore, it 
would do no good. I am not being 
critical, I beg the Senator to believe. 

Mr. BALL. I understand. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am trying to 
find out how this proposal would work. 

Mr. BALL. I should like to ask the 


‘Senator from Michigan a question. He 


was at the peace conference in San 
Francisco which drafted the charter of 
the nations, under which, because of 
the use of the veto, the Security Council 
has no means today of even making the 
first motion toward preventing aggres- 
sion or wars. Would not the situation 
of the proposed supreme council be 
exactly the same as the situation of the 
Security Council, with the exception of 
the veto? That is what I intended. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Security 
Council without any veto would be in 
precisely the situation the Senator in- 
dicates. 

Mr. BALL. That is right. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think there is 
not ery much general support in this 
country for the elimination of the veto 
at the point where armed forces are to 
be called into action. I should very much 
doubt whether a majority of the Senate, 
I very much doubt whether a majority of 
the Senator’s own colleagues, referring to 
those with whom he has been studying 
the problem, would for an instant vote to 
amend the United Nations Charter so 
that a majority of foreign countries could 
vote to send the United States into war. 

My own feeling, which has been stated 
publicly many times, is that I think the 
veto should be completely removed down 
to the point where we reach sanctions 
by force. I do not see how we can go 
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beyond that point, because I do not see 
how we can commit the armed forces of 
the United States without the constitu- 
tional process. That is the point. The 
Senator seems to agree with that, further 
along in his amendment, because it pro- 
vides, as I understand, that armed force 
cannot bé used without the constitu- 
tional process. 

Mr. BALL. Obviously, I think it could 
not. There is no time to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States in order to 
meet this problem. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. So, therefore, the 
previous provision is entirely contingent 
upon the ultimate action of the consti- 
tutional process with respect to the var- 
ious countries involved. 

Mr. BALL. That is the way it would 
be if the Security Council had functioned 
as it was intended to function. If the 
Security Council, even if there were no 
veto, voted unanimously to use force it 
would still be up to each individual na- 
tion to do something about it beyond the 
contingencies assigned in the United Na- 
tions treaty. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And which, un- 
fortunately, has not been done. 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator en- 
visions a rather long process. First, we 
would have to secure the consent of at 
least 11 nations virtually to withdraw 
from the United Nations and start over 
again. We would have to create for them 
a charter under which to operate. The 
Senator is proposing that they shall have 
summary power virtually to commit the 
entire membership to war. All this proc- 


ess must go on, and then, finally, before 
anything can happen, there must be con- 
gressional action which permits the use 


of the armed forces. I am simply asking 
the Senator, on the basis of his own 
vision, as to the present necessity for 
this proposal; whether he thinks he is 
offering, even if it would work, anything 
containing any degree of current or fu- 
ture hope of application to the confla- 
gration which we already confront. Does 
the Senator think the fire department 
would be ready until long after the con- 
flagration had burned up everything? 
Mr. BALL. I am inclined to think so. 
I point out to the Senator that this 
agreement would be reached, if it should 
work out as I would hope, with members 
of the United Nations who are all signa- 
tories to a charter which is in existence 
and which is not working, largely be- 
cause of the obstructive use of the veto. 
I would assume that the working out of 
an agreement should not be time-con- 
suming. After all, I have noticed that 
the 16 nations got together very quickly 
last fall at Paris to develop a Marshall 
plan on the basis of a few sentences in 
Secretary Marshall’s speech which the 
Senator read a day or two ago. But even 
granting that diplomatic negotiations 
take time, sometimes too much time 
when the world is burning up, the mere 
fact that the United States recognized 
this problem of security, and although 
realizing that the hour was late, began 
to do something about it and to move in 
the direction of the collective security 
which we envisioned when we adopted 
the Charter of the United Nations, 
which unfortunately has not material- 
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ized, I think would have the same kind 
of tremendously encouraging and hope- 
ful effect on the peoples of Europe as 
the Senator hopes for from the speedy 
passage of this legislation, which obvi- 
ously cannot be followed except at the 
end of several months by the actual de- 
livery of supplies. 

As I have tried to make very clear to 
the Senator, I do not claim this to be a 
perfect solution. I have no pride of au- 
thorship, but I do contend that the prob- 
lem which it seeks to solve is tremen- 
dously urgent. I grant it is only a first 
step, a gesture toward the United States 
moving to do something in this field 
when we are drifting from crisis to crisis 
with no policy on this particular aspect 
of the problem. 

If the Senator can figure out some- 
thing better, or if the administration 
has something better to propose, I shall 
be perfectly willing to consider it. I 
agree completely that normally the 
formulation of any kind of foreign pol- 
icy must be for the executive branch of 
the Government, but I think the hour is 
very late. I do not forget that the last 
country to go behind the iron curtain 
contains the city of Prague, in which the 
Skoda works are located. I have been 
informed that between the spring of 1933, 
when Hitler took over Czechoslovakia, 
and the time of his blitzkrieg in the 
Lowlands, most of the equipment with 
which he conquered the Lowlands and 
France was manufactured in the Skoda 
works. I think the hour is very late. I 
agree completely with the Senator from 
Michigan, but I think it is equally late 
with regard to the problem of collective 
economic action to meet the threat of 
aggression. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I want to say to 
the Senator this final word for today on 
this particular subject: We are in agree- 
ment at one or two points. I am happy 
to welcome the fact that the Senator 
underscores the urgency of the situation 
which confronts us. It is an urgency 
which I hope may be reflected in the ex- 
pedition with which the Senate does 
whatever it is proposing to do. I would 
say that it is an urgency that requires 
adequate action im respect to anything 
we do. SoI welcome the Senator’s agree- 
ment as to the urgency of the situation. 

I have long recognized the importance 
of prompt action, speaking only for the 
Senator from Michigan. I have no 
spokesmanship for the administration; 
I do not know what it is thinking about 
in this connection; hut certainly for at 
least 24% years the record is very clear 
respecting the attitude of the senior 
Senator from Michigan. Starting with 
January 10, 1945, from the very incep- 
tion of the whole problem, ! was urging 
a military alliance against aggression. 
So that my attitude in respect to the ne- 
cessity for dependable security has ex- 
isted as long and as faithfully as that of 
my able friend from Minnesota. 

Furthermore, throughout the limited 
life of the United Nations I have con- 
stantly insisted, speaking for myself, 
that the procedural methods pursued in 
the Security Council should be amended 
and can be amended voluntarily by the 
members of the Council in respect to the 
identification of the pretise portions of 
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the Charter which are subject to veto. I 
am glad to say that finally, in the last 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 
the Government of the United States 
presented a proposal to eliminate the 
veto as a procedurat matter, down to the 
final chapter of the Charter which deals 
with the use of armed force. So far as 
the Senator from Michigan is concerned, 
he feels that that one change would 
make all the difference in the world in 
the efficacy of the Charter, because the 
Charter is written on the theory that 
peaceful sanctions will succeed, and that 
through the exercise of peaceful sanc- 
tions which are all spelled out in the 
Charter, it will be unnecessary to reach a 
point where forcible sanctions are re- 
quired. If the long list of peaceful sanc- 
tions which are speiled out in the first 
portions of the Charter ever had a chance 
to work without veto, there would be very 
few situations in which we would finally 
confront the ultimate necessity even to 
consider armed force. 

There is the further development— 
and I am speaking personally now, be- 
cause the Senator asked me virtually to 
state my own alternatives or my own 
theories in respect to reaching the re- 
sults to which he addressed himself—— 

Mr. BALL. May I say that I was not 
pressing the Senator for an answer to- 
day? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should just as 
soon answer today as tomorrow or the 
week after, because I have already an- 
swered in the REcorp time and time 
again. 

I go to the further exhibit. The Sena- 
tor from Michigan finds himself some- 
what intimately associated with the re- 
sults of the Conference last fall in Rio 
de Janeiro, where we set up the security 
belt in the Western Hemisphere under a 
regional agreement, which is completely 
within the purview of the United Nations 
Charter, and is directly and specifically 
authorized by the terms of the Charter. 

Under that regional agreement the 
nations of pan America stand pledged, 
one for all and all for one, in the event 
of unexpected and precipitous armed at- 
tack. “In the opinion of the Senator 
from Michigan, there is a very substan- 
tial possibility of developing the author- 
ity of the so-called regional pacts in the 
Charter of the United Nations to deal 
with sectional problems of the char- 
acter into which the world problem fre- 
quently divides itself. 

So, the record is far from sterile, at 
least so far as I am concerned, in re- 
spect to efforts to at least start to meet 
the problem which my able friend from 
Minnesota describes. I can assure him 
that in pursuit of these various possi- 
bilities—and there are still others to 
which I have not referred—it is not an 
easy and a simple matter to find an in- 
ternational meeting of minds in respect 
to a formula. That will probably ex- 
plain why so little progress has been 
made in these directions, although I 
doubt whether until very recently the 
leadership of the United States has put 
any particular emphasis upon any of 
these suggestions. 

I hope I have demonstrated it to the 
Senator that I recognize the problem pre- 
cisely as he does. I do not know what 
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the answer should be in specific terms. 
I do know that there are methods of 
approach which seem to me to be en- 
couraging by way of further exploration 
and perhaps early results. I do not be- 
lieve, however, that it is possible to un- 
dertake to create an entirely new instru- 
mentality for the preservation of the 
peace and for the armed repulsion of 
aggression with any hope of reaching a 
conclusion in time to be effective. I 
think our greatest hope is in an effort to 
utilize, through expansion, the existing 
instrumentalities upon which we can 
base our undertakings. 

So, while it probably would be no news 
to the Senator that I could not possibly 
agree to the acceptance, in the pending 
bill, of the new Charter for the peace of 
the world which he and his earnest 
friends have written within the last few 
minutes, nevertheless I am saying that 
I recognize the problem, I agree with him 
in respect both to its importance and its 
imminence, and I think every effort of 
the Government should be made in the 
direction of trying to find the best 
answer. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his statement. He has 
suggested three possible alternative ways 
of meeting the problem, first, through 
strengthening the United Nations by re- 
moving the veto on all except the final 
use of force; second, some kind of re- 
gional organization or pact such as we 
have with our South American neigh- 
bors; or the possibility of a mutual 
defense pact against aggression similar 
to the one he proposed that we offer to 
Russia in the case of Germany. But he 
has also made the point that unfortu- 
nately the United States so far does not 
seem to be doing anything about moving 
in any one of these directions, or in any 
of the other directions which he men- 
tioned as possibilities. 

I do not care to press the Senator for 
an answer now, but I should like to 
suggest that if we cannot agree to my 
proposal—and I admit it is difficult, but 
I do not think it commits the United 
States to anything, as it merely directs 
the President to try to negotiate some- 
thing which obviously would have to 
come back to the Senate—if we cannot 
agree to that, I should like to suggest to 
the Senator that he and his colleagues on 
the Committee on Foreign Relations try 
to draft some kind of an amendment 
which can be placed in the bill which will 
put the impetus of a declaration by Con- 
gress behind the administration in moy- 
ing at least in some direction toward 
solving the problem. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I wanted to ask 
two or three questions in an effort to 
clarify the point raised by the Senator 
from Michigan. My discussion with the 
Senator from Minnesota and others had 
not been entirely in line with what I 
understood to be the conclusions drawn. 

In the first place, with reference to 
the question of a declaration of war, I 
assume that now that is clarified, and 
that action by the Congress under the 
Constitution would be essential for any 
declaration of war. There were some of 
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the earlier replies of the Senator from 
Minnesota which indicated possibly a 
different conclusion. 

With that understood, I wanted to ask 
the Senator from Michigan whether he 
made a distinction between an obliga- 
tion and a declaration. Under the pro- 
posal which I understood the Senator 
from Michigan to make on January 10, 
1945, for a defensive alliance for collec- 
tive security, I assume we were at least 
under some obligation to take action for 
the defense of those who were partici- 
pants in the agreement. Was that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the proposal was for a four-power guar- 
anty to come to the immediate assistance 
of any victims of resurgent Axis aggres- 
sion, the treaty, of course, being subject 
to ratification by the Senate. 

I think I should say at that point, in- 
asmuch as my able friend, the Senator 
from Minnesota, in his last conclusion 
suggested that no effort had been made 
in any of these directions, that it is true 
that for the past year and a half the 
Government of the United States has 
been officially urging and pressing for 
precisely this type of a mutual defensive 
obligation, and again it has failed solely 
because of a refusal of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to agree. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That would have 
involved an obligation on our part, al- 
though still requiring affirmative action 
by the Congress for a declaration of war. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. BREWSTER. So there was, in my 
reading of the proposal of the Senator 
from Minnesota, nothing other than that 
we would have an agreement among 11 
nations, perhaps, instead of 4—welcom- 
ing the additional number—and we would 
associate ourselves in an agreement that 
in certain contingencies we would come 
to the assistance of those who might be 
in need. In principle and in theory is 
there a Gistinction? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think there is 
a very definite distinction which I could 
point out when the text of the amend- 
ment is fully available. I do not have it 
at the moment. 

The thing which shocks and over- 
whelms me in the contemplation of this 
proposal to ask the Congress on 24 hours’ 
notice to accept a formula in respect to 
the most important single fundamental 
thing on earth, namely, organized inter- 
national cooperation for peace and se- 
curity, is the responsibility we would take 
in attempting to approve,-no matter how 
nobly meditated and no matter how 
worthily intended, the overnight product 
of a few of my eminent colleagues, 
granting their supreme efforts, because 
it has been my experience that in at- 
tempting to put contracts of this nature 
together every word is of desperate im- 
portance. If the draftsmen are not 
microscopically careful in respect to what 
they are writing they will either find 
themselves involved in some sort of an 
obligation they did not remotely antici- 
pate, or they may discover that they have 
left the back door and the side door open 
through which any remote possibility of 
success will evaporate. 

I cannot quite contemplate the pru- 
dence of attempting to hold back the 
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European recovery legislation to which 
8 months of critical, intimate attention 
has been given, for the purpose of devel- 
oping a military defensive program which 
would take just as many months to put 
in a form which would deserve the pru- 
dent approval even of those who might 
approve of the idea. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I appreciate the 
fact that the Senator has moved from a 
few minutes to 24 hours. The Senator ‘ 
from Michigan suggested to the Senator 
from Minnesota a few minutes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I did not intend 
to be invidious in that observation. I 
was slightly overwhelmed by the con- 
templation that we were to be asked to 
consider something which even if it had 
had weeks and weeks of consideration, 
nevertheless had not been explored in 
all its corollary aspects which inevitably 
require assessment in settling a question 
of this nature. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am sure the 
Senator from Michigan recognizes that 
in this period of gestation of interna- 
tional understanding it is necessary for 
all of us to take these feeble and halting 
steps, particularly when we are faced 
with so great a crisis as we now are, and 
when thus far the United Nations, of 
which we had such high hopes, does not 
seem to be able effectively to function. 
And so the possibilities are explored. 

I should like to have a matter made 
clear. The amendment, as I reaa it, held 
greater attraction for me because it 
seemed to embody so much of what the 
Senator from Michigan had so long 
urged, particularly in its analogy to the 
Rio Conference and to the proposal for 
the agreemeny in Europe. So at first 
blush it seemed as though it might offer 
perhaps a constructive possibility to con- 
sider. I do not understand vhat it con- 
templates, as the Senator from Michigan 
said earlier, a withdrawal from the 
United Nations. Does the Senator con- 
ceive that it would be impossible to cre- 
ate a pact of this kind among 11 or more 
members of the United Nations incon- 
sistent with their obligations or associa- 
tions with the United Nations? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should think 
that if it was undertaken to create a new 
and independent instrumentality for the 
exercise of cooperative force it would be 
necessary to choose between one or the 
other, because I do not think there 
would be any life fluid in either one of 
them if they were both attempting to 
function. 

Mr. BREWSTER. But the analogy 
which immediately occurred to me was 
what the Senator from Michigan said 
about the regional arrangements. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is a totally 
different matter. 

Mr.. BREWSTER. I do not know 
whether the Senator distinguishes it on 
the basis of region, but I am rather 
forcibly reminded that Moscow is con- 
siderably closer to Maine than it is to 
Rio, so that when it comes to “regional,” 
the welfare of western Europe seems to 
be very intimately bound with us. Am I 
to understand that a regional arrange- 
ment comprising western Eurore and the 
United States would not be within the 
contemplation of the provision in the 
United Nations Charter in chapter 8? 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I would not be 
prepared to express an opinion as to 
whether a regional arrangement would 
qualify under the terms of the Charter 
which lacked the regional cohesion to 
which the Senator now refers—with an 
ocean between the segments of the re- 
gional arrangement. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I should say that 
the air has abolished the ocean. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; and it has 
also abolished isolation. 

Mr. BREWSTER. For which we are 
profoundly grateful in the case of the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; and would 
that the example were more contagious. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I was there some 
years ahead—in 1920. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should not want 
to be understood as making any sort of a 
categorical statement respecting the ap- 
Plicability of the regional chapter of the 
United Nations Charter to any of these 
situations, because that is a highly con- 
troversial subject. The broadening of 
the application of article 5l—or 52? 
Which is it? 

Mr. BREWSTER. It is 52. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Of article 52, 
into the type of activity we are discuss- 
ing, I think was first publicly suggested 
by Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, the 
editor of the Foreign Affairs Quarterly, 
in New York City, which is a highly com- 
petent and authentic publication in that 
field, and it was dubbed, at first, at least, 
as “the Armstrong policy.” 

The extent to which that can be prac- 
tically developed is a subject of contro- 
versy, and certainly requires exploration. 
But I refer to it as simply indicating that 
there are these divers and sundry alter- 
native methods which must be conclu- 
sively explored before we finaly come to 
a conclusion as to what the best evolu- 
tion is in behalf of the objective which 
we discuss. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Let us suppose that 
the proposal of the Senator from Michi- 
gan made on January 10, 1945, regard- 
ing an arrangement among four nations 
to guarantee certain countries against 
aggression, were embodied in this pro- 
posal as a request to the President to 
seek to negotiate, would that in any way, 
so far as the administration of the so- 
called:Marshall plan is concerned, mili- 
tate against it? I do not now speak of 
the question of whether it would be end- 
lessly discussed here. I speak of the 
question whether, if it were in the legis- 
lation we adopted, it would in any way 
impair the power or authority of the 
administration to go forward with the 
healing measures which the Senator has 
proposed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. <= suppose not, 
because it refers to a very specific situa- 
tion which can be identified, and involves 
four limited powers. But I think it 
would have no applicability to the pend- 
ing measure, in respect to what we are 
here trying to do. I should think it 
would be what I believe lawyers call in- 
competent, irrelevant, and immaterial, 
or something of that sort. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. I had understood 
that our entire objective was to secure 
stability in western Europe; and I had 
understood that the Senator from 
Michigan had urged that proposal on 
the very ground that it was the only 
way of giving reassurance to the people 
of Europe that they would have eco- 
nomic order and stability. Ialso under- 
stood that that was exactly the same 
objective which the pending legislation 
proposes. 

Mr. VANDVDENBERG. I think the 
Senator is mistaken, to this extent: The 
four-power pact which we are discussing 
was aimed at the resurgence of hostile 
aggression against the signatory powers. 
Obviously, the present threat of aggres- 
sion is from a totally different source. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Does the differ- , 


ence in the source make a difference in 
the principle which may be applied? 
Does the fact that there might be 11 
powers associating themselves against 
aggression make it less desirable? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That was not 
what I was discussing. I was discussing 
the logistic aspects of the question, and 
saying that it was a perfectly logical 
postscript to a war against the Axis ag- 
gression to propose a four-power treaty 
among the major allies which defeated 
that particular aggression, to defend in 
the future against any resurgence of 
such aggression. 

Mr. BREWSTER. But by no means 
applicable to an association of 3, 7, or 11 
powers to prevent the aggressive action 
of any other power which may similarly 
threaten the entire peace of the world. 
Why is there a difference in principle? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am not saying 
that there is any difference in principle; 
and I am not saying that it is not per- 
fectly appropriate to explore this type of 
formula as one of many which are avail- 
able for exploration. I am by no means 
saying that suggestions of this sort ought 
not to be welcome to the powers that be, 
or that they do not deserve study. What 
I am trying to say is that, despite the 
fact that the Senate of the United States 
is the greatest deliberative body in the 
world, and possesses 96 towering geniuses 
in its membership, I still doubt whether 
it rises to such competence that it could 
be expected, in a few days of debate on 
another bill, to separate all the various 
alternative arrangements that can ad- 
dress themselves to this problem. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I wish to 
discuss this amendment tomorrow. I 
think this little discussion has been very 
helpful. We now have four possible al- 
ternatives pointed out. The Senator 
from Michigan says there are others. I 
only hope, Mr. President, that the powers 
that be in the United States Government 
are not still studying and exploring the 
various alternative possibilities of meet- 
ing this problem when the iron curtain 
clangs down on the western shore of 
Europe. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
join the Senator in that wish. I may 
add that I hope the Senate of the United 
States is not bogged down in collateral 
discussion so long that it is impossible 
to pass economic recovery legislation be- 
fore it is too late. 
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(Manifestations of applause in the gal- 
leries.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). The occupants of the gal- 
leries will be silent. Otherwise the gal- 
leries will have to be cleared. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 

Aiken Hawkes 

Ball Hayden 
Barkley Hickenlooper 
Brewster Hill 

Bricker Hoey 
Bridges * Holland 
Brooks Ives Robertson, Va. 
Buck Jenner Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Russell 

Byrd Kem Saltonstall 
Cain Kilgore Smith 

Capper Knowland Sparkman 
Chavez Langer Stennis 
Connally Lodge Stewart 

Cooper Lucas Taft 

Cordon McCarran Taylor 
Donnell McCarthy Thomas, Utah 
Downey McClellan Thye 

Dworshak McFarland Tobey 
Eastland McGrath Umstead 

Ecton McKellar Vandenberg 
Ellender McMahon Watkins 
Ferguson Malone Wherry 
Flanders Martin Wiley 
Fulbright 
George 
Green 
Gurney Morse 
Hatch Murray 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
five Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT obtained the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I desire 
to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to inquire how 
many committees are meeting at this 
particular time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is absolutely without information 
on that subject, but will endeavor to 
obtain it as soon as possible. 

The Chair has just been informed that 
three committees are meeting at this 
time. 

Mr. LUCAS. I presume they have re- 
ceived unanimous consent for that pur- 
pose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
they have received unanimous consent 
for that purpose. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to serve notice 
that, in view of the importance of the 
Marshall plan to our country and to the 
rest of the world, the Senator from Illi- 
nois will, at all times when he is on the 
floor of the Senate, from now on object 
to any unanimous-consent request for 
any committee to meet during this de- 
bate in the Senate. 

We have just had a quorum call, but 
now there are only about 10 Senators in 
the Senate Chamber to listen to one of 
the most important amendments which 
will be offered to the pending bill. 

It seems to me shameful that more 
Senators are not here to listen to what 
will probably be one of the most historic 
debates in the history of our country. 
With all the implications of this meas- 
ure as to our future and all that it por- 
tends, here we are, meeting day after 
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day, with only a small number of Sen- 
ators present. No committee meeting, 
regardless of its purpose, is as impor- 
tant as it is that Senators should have 
full information about the bill now be- 
fore us. If committee members are more 
interested in other subjects which are 
pending before their committees, the 
thing for the Senate to do is to vote on 
this bill promptly and get it out of the 
way. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me, to 
permit me to ask a question of the senior 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to, be sure I 
correctly understood the Senator. Did 
he say that he will cbject to any unani- 
mous-consent request for any committee 
to sit and hold hearings during the de- 
bate on the measure now pending before 
the Senate? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ne- 
braska is correct. I hope that if a 
unanimous-consent request of that kind 
is made at any time when I am not on 
the floor of the Senate, the absence of a 
quorum will be suggested, in order that 
I may get here. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to call up the amendment I have 
cffered, which I believe is marked “A.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuier CLerK. On page 3 in line 2, 
after the word “cooperation”, it is pro- 
posed to insert “and political unifica- 
tion”; on page 3, in line 4, after the words 
“United States”, it is proposed to insert 
“to encourage the political unification of 
Europe, and.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
order to place the amendment in its 
proper background, I should like to read 
the two sentences to which it relates. 

However, first I should like to endorse 
what the Senator from Illinois has said, 
because it is a rather ridiculous perform- 
ance for a Senator to attempt to make a 
speech before an almost empty Senate. 
I would suggest for the consideration of 
the leadership that we revise the rule as 
to the making of insertions in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD, so that we could save 
the time of Senators by simply having 
them submit their speeches for printing 
in the RecorD, and cease having any Sen- 
ate sessions at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will observe that much more re- 
vision than that would have to take place 
in the rules before a situation such as 
the present one could be obviated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have suggested 
that a solutior of it would be to revise 
the rules so that it would not be neces- 
sary to have any meetings at all of the 
Senate, but simply have Senators sub- 
mit their remarks for printing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. That would 
solve the difficulty. 

Mr. President, the amendments I have 
offered relate to section 2, which is en- 
titled “Findings and Declaration of 
Policy.” That is the portion of the bill 
which merely states what are our goals 
and our objectives in connection with 
this proposed legislation. 
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I wish to read the portion of section 
2 which will include the amendment I 
propose: 

Mindful of the advantages which the 
United States has enjoyed through the ex- 
istence of a large domestic market with no 
internal trade barriers, and believing that 
similar advantages can accrue to the coun- 
tries of Europe, it is the hope of the people 
of the United States that these countries 
through a joint organization will exert 
sustained common efforts which will speedily 
achieve that economic cooperation— 


And at this point my amendment 
would insert— 


and political unification— 


Then the language of the bill con- 
tinues— 


in Europe which is essential for lasting 
peace and prosperity. 


The next sentence, together with the 
amendment, reads as follows: 


Accordingly, it is declared to be the policy 
of the people of the United States— 


And at this point my amendment in- 
serts these words— 


to encourage the political unification of 
Europe, and— 


That ends my amendment, and then 
the present text of the bil’ continues, as 
follows: 
to sustain and strengthen principles of 
individual liberty, free institutions, and 
genuine independence of Europe through as- 
sistance to those countries of Europe which 
participate in a joint recovery program based 
upon self-help and mutual cooperation: 


When one first looks at the language of 
the amendment alone it would appear 
that it is short and simple and that per- 
haps it might have little significance, but 
I think that if Senators will consider it 
seriously they will realize that it has 
considerable importance. The theory of 
the whole bill, beginning with its title, 
“The Economic Cooperation Act of 1948,” 
appears to be that the economic rehabili- 
tation of Europe is sufficient to insure the 
continued existence of a free and inde- 
pendent political community in that re- 
gion. I do not think that is a sound the- 
ory. Economic rehabilitation of Europe 
certainly is essential, but it is by no 
means the whole story. I have often 
heard it said that the wars in Europe 
had grown out of the economic condi- 
tions of European countries. Senators 
have often been told that in ‘World War I 
Germany’s economic condition was re- 
sponsible. I think our experience has 
shown there is very little truth in that. 
In fact, in 1914, before the war, I do not 
suppose there was any area in the world 
that was more prosperous than western 
Europe, not excluding this country. We 
had greater potential wealth, but the ac- 
tually developed per capita wealth I 
think which was disposable in countries 
like France at that time was equal to our 
own. Of course, it is difficult to believe 
that now, but this suggestion of eco- 
nomic rehabilitation as being the solu- 
tion of the difficulties is, I think, based 
upon an erroneous theory. 

Secretary Marshall, at Harvard last 
June, among other things, said: 

Any assistance that this Government may 
render in the future should provide a cure 
rather than a mere palliative. 
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I think that was the key sentence of 
his speech. 

It is my conviction that the revival of 
economic prosperity in Europe, without 
political unification, is a “mere pallia- 
tive” and is not a “cure.” I do not be- 
lieve that the relatively small independ- 
ent political sovereignties of Europe, as 
they now exist, can, under modern po- 
litical and economic conditions, main- 
tain their independence for very long. 
Customs unions can help bring people 
together, but unless they develop into po- 
litical unions, they have little real 
strength. : 

I think our own experience as a coun- 
try demonstrates that to be so. It cer- 
tainly is the thing that has kept us to- 
gether. It has not been our economic 
agreements. On the contrary, what-has 
held us together and what holds us today 
is the existence of political agreements 
or the political structure of our Con- 
stitution. I dare say from reading the 
newspapers even within the last week, if 
we did not have the Constitution there 
would be great danger of a split-up in 
this country, and it would not be held 
together by whatever economic arrange- 
ments or agreements may exist among 
the several States. 

The committee’s report on this bill 
admits in a sense that economic rehabili- 
tation is not enough when it says, on 
page 45: 

It is therefore implicit in the program that 
at its end lies, not only economic cooperation 
in the form of customs unions and the elim- 
ination of trade and economic barriers set 
forth in the CEEC report, but also closer 
political and cultural bonds. This need has 
already been stressed by British, French, and 
other leaders. 


If this is implicit in the bill, I am 
unable to see any good reason why it 
should not be explicit, which is the pur- 
pose of*my amendment. 

Europe is sick, very sick indeed. It is 
not alone economic illness that afflicts 
her; her spiritual and moral illness is 
quite as serious. Europe needs to have 
an explicit goal worthy of great and sus- 
tained effort. The recreation of the 
same old crazy-quilt pattern of nation- 
alistic sovereignties that resulted in two 
world wars in 25 years is not such a goal. 

Prime Minister Smuts, of the Union of 
South Africa, one of the great statesmen 
of our time, a practical man of politics— 
not one of those who are so glibly re- 
ferred to as “do gooders,” as some of us 
are referred to—and who understands 
world affairs, as few men in the world 
today understand them, spoke just a 
few days ago about the so-called Mar- 
shall plan or the recovery program. I 
think it is well worth while to put it in 
the RecorD, especially since there are so 
few here to hear it. I think I shall read 
most of his statement. This was taken 
from the New York Times on February 
29, so that it was only last week that he 
made the statement. I submit it as a 
very persuasive argument for making ex- 
plicit the goal which the committee says 
is implicit in the bill. Marshal Smuts 
said: 

When I look at the world situation, I think 
first of the necessity for saving and rebuild- 
ing Europe. Europe is the heart of our world 
problem today. Europe is the traditional 
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center of the civilized world. It holds the 
great concentration of brilliant peoples who 
have made the modern world, the centers of 
commerce, the wells of culture. Beside it 
the problems of the rest of us are not of the 
same order of urgency. 

But Europe is sick, very sick. And so long 
as that is so, so long as the danger exists of 
Europe sinking into revolution and chaos, 
there can be no real peace for the rest of the 
world. 

That is why I think the Marshall plan is of 
the first importance. It brings the resources 
of the United States to the rescue of Europe 
where necessary, and will supply the mate- 
rials to revive the Continent where she can- 
not help herself. 

But the Marshall plan is not enough. It 
is only the beginning. Material aid alone 
will not save Europe. Europe needs a spir- 
itual awakening—a hope to hold on to. That 
hope is closer cooperation and union—a west- 
ern union such as Mr. Bevin (Ernest Bevin, 
British Foreign Secretary) has suggested and 
to which the British Government is now 
committed. A governing concept is needed, 
a vision of the new Europe which will appeal 
to the imagination and a new clarion call to 
its suffering peoples. 

In that union Africa can also play her part. 
Africa is divided into territories nearly all 
of which belong to or are allied to the na- 
tions of western Europe. Africa and Amer- 
ica are affiliated to Europe, to the western 
company of nations. 

Africa, like America, can supply the re- 
sources needed to rebuild Europe, and the 
Union of South Africa in particular is rich 
in the things which Europe requires. Our 
special contribution here to the pattern for 
peace will be to protect and develop our 
agricultural, mineral, and industrial wealth 
and in collaboration with the great terri- 
tories to the north of us, to produce the 
things which will help Europe to live again. 

In the restoration of Europe, Russia is not 
excluded except by her own choice. She 
started her eastern bloc and is now resisting 
the Marshall plan and the economic restora- 
tion of Europe. She hag chosen to isolate 
herself. In so doing she has set the stage 
for the possible division of the world into 
two or perhaps three blocs. 

We may have the western union, made up 
of western Europe and Britain—the English 
Channel has ceased to have significance. 
Africa and North America have their links 
with that union. Then we may have the 
Slav bloc, consisting of European and Asian 
Russia and all her satellite countries. 
Thirdly, there may yet arise what you may 
call the far eastern bloc, the exact shape of 
which it is still too early to discern clearly. 

But it would be a mistake to think that 
this division of the world means war. It 
does not make war any more or less likely. 
I do not think you, who are a young man, 
will see another world war in your time. 

In the world picture, as I see it, there is 
no room for war. Nobody wishes or can af- 
ford it. The point is this: We must get 
clear in our minds what is actually happen- 
ing, what are the natural world forces now 
shaping the future, and we must study and 
know them if we are to make a success of 
the peace organization. Our peace arrange- 
ments must then be made to fit into them. 
Then only can we make a success of that 
peace and only then need we have no fear 
of war. 

You cannot say that the formation, for 
instance, of a western European union is an 
irritant to the world position. It is not a 
question of our ganging up against the Rus- 
sians, because long before Mr. Bevin mooted 
it the Russians were busy forming their own 
bloc. It is a fact of history, But I do be- 
lieve in the necessity for correct timing, for 
taking things at the tide. And that is per- 
haps the mistake we made with the United 
Nations. We anticipated events. We are 
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ignoring the facts of history now develop- 
ing before our eyes. And that is why I say 
we are looking at the world through the 
wrong end of the telescope. 

Before peace has been made effective we 
have formed the United Nations and, by set- 
ting it up prematurely, we have imperiled 
its success, perhaps its existence. Because 
the peace had not been concluded, the 
United Nations, through the Security Coun- 
cil, got dragged into disputes which it was 
never designed or intended to deal with. 

The fact that the United Nations might 
be held out as an ideal toward which to work 
has done nothing to lessen the bitterness of 
those disputes. It has provided them with 
a battleground, with world publicity. The 
platforms at Lake Success and Fiushing 
Meadow have merely afforded stamping 
ground for selfish national aspirations. 

As I have said, Europe is our first priority. 
We must first make peace in Europe a real- 
ity. When that is done and we can more 
clearly see the new international alinemenis 
which will emerge, we can concentrate the 
more effectively on building up a workable 
international organization and make it fit 
intp the pattern of the factual world situ- 
ation. The final shape of the peace plan 
may be very different from the instrument 
we have constructed in the charter. 


I do not think the statement in the 
committee’s report that the aim of clos- 
er political bonds is implicit in the pro- 
gram could arouse the imagination of 
the Europeans. Certainly it does not 
arouse my enthusiasm to have it in the 
report and to have nothing whatever in 
the bill relating to a closer political 
union. 

Mr. President, in further support of 
this thought I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the testimony of Mr. 
John Foster Dulles before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. After all, Mr. 
Dulles should and does rank, in my opin- 
ion, along with the first two or three or 
four men in our country of great experi- 
ence and judgment in international 
affairs. 

First, 


he quotes the President of 
France, at the time when Mr. Dulles 
had recently returned from France: 

Europe must unite herself if she wishes 
to recover and live, and if she does not want 
American assistance to be:a gesture without 
future or a humiliating charity. 


Mr. Dulles had this to say with refer- 
ence to the unification of Europe: 


I think the situation is ripe for a really 
creative act in Europe. 


I think that is the most encouraging 
sentence I have seen on this subject. 

Mr. Dulles also had this to say with 
reference to the unification of Europe: 


I think the situation is ripe for a really 
creative act in Europe. We can play a very 
great part in promoting that if we handle 
ourselves skillfully. If we try to coerce it too 
strongly, too brutally, the reaction will be 
against it. If we do nothing and merely sub- 
sidize the continuance of the present dis- 
unity, and as you say, indicate a readiness to 
say to them in effect, “Well, if you stay dis- 
united, if you take all the perils and economic 
weaknesses that go with that, nevertheless 
we will stand behind each of you”—if we say 
that, then the easy thing to do is to let the 
present situation continue. We have got to 
strike the correct balance between the ex- 
treme on one side and the extreme on the 
other side. It is a matter of great delicacy, 
but the situation, as I say, is ripe for a great 
creative act, and if that act takes place, then 
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we don’t need to bother any more about 
European recovery plans and putting up the 
“dough.” That will cure the situation. 


I think Mr. Dulles has exactly the same 
thought in that passage as I have. We 
must bring about a creative act. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Has the Senator placed 
in the REcorp up to this time the amend- 
ment which he has offered? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The clerk read it a 
few moments ago. 

Mr. LUCAS. In view of the statement 
which Mr. Dulles made, in view of the 
fact that the Senator has such reliance 
upon his judgment and wisdom, which I 
share, and in view of the fact that Mr. 
Dulles said that it is a very delicate sit- 
uation to meet, I suggest that, if the 
amendment is not too long, this might 
be a good place to reread it into the 
RecorpD to ascertain whether the amend- 
ment meets the conditions laid down by 
Mr. Dulles. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is a 
very good suggestion. The difficulty is 
that in order to make sense we shall 
have to read the other two paragraphs, 
because my amendment is simply the in- 
sertion of three words in one place and 
seven words in another place, which 
makes specific the goal of the unifica- 
tion of Europe. That is all my amend- 
ment seeks to do. Does the Senator sug- 
gest that I read those two paragraphs, 
including my amendment? 

Mr. LUCAS. All I had in mind was 
having the amendment which the Sen- 
ator offers read in connection with the 
Dulles statement, because the Senator 
is relying on the Dulles statement, and 
a great number of Senators and many 
persons throughout the country are re- 
lying on the wisdom of Mr. Dulles on in- 
ternational matters. My only thought 
was that the Senator, following the 
statement he made about Mr. Dulles, 
might read his amendment, which would 
give Senators and other persons reading 
the REcorD an opportunity to measure 
the amendment with the words of Mr. 
Dulles. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have one further 
quotation from Mr. Dulles. Perhaps fol- 
lowing that would be the proper place in 
which to insert it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to say that 
I agree very heartily with the Senator 
from Arkansas that the political unifica- 
tion of Europe is something devoutly to 
be desired, and that the nations of Eu- 
rope standing together can be strong and 
effective, whereas, separately they are 
subject to all kinds of victimization. I 
have drafted language, some of which is 
in the bill, which I submitted to Mr. 
Dulles, and if the Senator will permit 
me, I should like to read a quotation at 
page 623 of the hearings. I read this 
amendment to him: 

Mindful of the advantages which the 
United States has enjoyed through the ex- 
istence of & large domestic market with no 


internal trade barriers, and believing that 
similar advantages can accrue to Europe as 
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e@ whole, it is the hope of the people of the 
United States that the participating countries 
through a joint organization will exert sus- 
tained common efforts which will speedily 
achieve that economic integration of Europe 
without which lasting peace and prosperity 
are impossible. 


That is the first sentence. The second 
sentence is: 


Progress toward the effectuation of this 
European responsibility shall constitute a 
measure of the aid to be extended under this 
act. 


Then I asked Mr. Dulles whether it 
went in the right direction, and on page 
624, he said: 


I think this is precisely along the line that 
we ought to go. In fact, in my statement I 
suggested even going a little further, where 
I said: “The degree of aid should, broadly 
speaking, be measured by the degree of 
cooperation.” 

In other words, I would like to get the 
thought expressed here that not only does 
progress toward the effectuation of this con- 
stitute a measure of the aid to be extended, 
but the more rapid the progress is the faster 
the aid will be, and the slower the progress 
made the slower the aid will be. I think it 
would be well if you could get that thought 
in there. 

But I think yours is a very excellent expres- 
sion of the kind of thing I had in mind. 


Then he said a moment later: 

That avoids the danger that Senator 
BarKLey referred to: Of our seeming to be co- 
ercing them or putting upon them goals 
which they themselves have not freely 
accepted. 


This language, with some modifica- 
tions, is in the bill at the present time, 


and most of it is taken from the report 
which the European nations themselves 
wrote and signed in Paris in September 


of last year. So that what we are say- 
ing in the bill today is that the American 
people hope that the European nations 
will do the thing the European nations 
themselves say they want to do. 

That, I think, is absolute proof against 
any accusation of imperialism, that we 
are trying to force something down their 
throats, or are trying to use this proposal 
to create a political alliance. Foreign 
Minister Bevin made his speech, and I 
proposed to the committee, feeling just 
as the Senator from Arkansas does, that 
we add the words “consolidation of Eu- 
rope,” which, of course, has the implica- 
tion of political unification. The com- 
mittee felt—and I must say that after 
listening to them I agreed with them— 
that if we inserted anything about politi- 
cal unification in the bill it would make 
it look as though we were deliberately 
trying to form an alliance, and that cer- 
tain nations in Europe which are in a 
very precarious situation would thereby 
be debarred and frightened from joining, 
that the language we have at the present 
time, therefore, is just about as far as 
we can safely go. Bearing in mind always 
that I personally feel the way the Sena- 
tor does, I think there are limitations as 
to what we can put in the bill. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. As I understand, then, the 
committee did carefully consider the 
matter to which the distinguished Sen- 
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ator from Arkansas is addressing him- 
self? 

Mr. LODGE. The committee did not 
consider his specific amendment, because 
it was not before it, but the committee 
did consider the question of writing some 
language into the declaration of purpose 
on page 2 which would carry out the idea 
that we desired political unification, and 
the committee decided not to do it, not 
because the members of the committee 
were not in favor of political unification, 
but they did not think it was expedient 
to put it into the specific terms of the bill. 
The language beginning on line 20, it was 
felt, was as far as we could go. It really 
goes quite far, because it means that at 
the end of the first 12 months’ period the 
Congress will see what progress the na- 
tions have made toward economic inte- 
gration, how much vigor there is in the 
joint organization to be set up under the 
bill, and it serves notice on them that the 
amount of future aid will depend on the 
headway which has been achieved. In 
other words, while it is not set up in the 
bill as a condition precedent to writing a 
bilateral agreement, I think it is even 
more fundamental than that. 

I thank the Senator for giving me this 
time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Did the Senator from Ar- 
kansas see the report of Mr. Attlee’s 
speech of yesterday or the day before? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to make a 
reference to that a little later. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator is to refer to 
that, I shall not intrude upon his speech 
longer. One reason why I interrupted 
was that I have been very much im- 
pressed by all the Senator has said, and I 
certainly share his feelings that we all 
want to do whatever we can to lend en- 
couragement and to give emphasis to 
political unity in Europe. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I was 
present the day the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts was questioning Mr. Dulles, and 
I later reread the testimony very closely, 
and I am unable to see that what is in 
the bill is the great “creative act” to 
which he referred several times. I do not 
see that the committee followed what 
Mr. Dulles had in mind. Mr. Dulles 
made several references to what the 
President of France had said about a 
union and what Mr. Attlee had said about 
amnion. As Iread Mr. Dulles’ testimony, 
it is very strong toward the idea that if 
we do not get a union, which I take to be 
a creative act, we do not get much, if 
anything. What does the language I just 
read mean when he says—what I think 
we are doing: 

If we do nothing and merely subsidize the 
continuance of the present disunity and, as 
you say, indicate a readiness to say to them, 
in effect, “Well, if you stay disunited, if you 
take all the perils and economic weaknesses 
that go with that, nevertheless, we will stand 
behind each of you.” 


That is exactly what the bill says—“It 
does not make any difference about po- 
litical unity; we are going to stand 
behind you and subsidize you.” When 
we take his language, although he did 
not have the benefit of this bill—this was 
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said before the bill was finally drafted— 
it seems to me it exactly characterized 
just what the bill does. It is strictly 
economic. It carefully avoids any refer- 
ence to any political unity. That is the 
way I read it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I call the Senator’s at- 
tention to page 624 of the hearings, 
where I asked Mr. Dulles for his opinion, 
and this is his language: 


I think this is precisely along the line that 
we ought to go. 


It seems to me that is a very definite 
indorsement of what is edvocated, and 
I think his subsequent reference to what 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Barx«- 
LEY] had said is an indication that Mr. 
Dulles did not want the United States to 
be put in the position of coercing any- 
body. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He was speaking 
there, in that language, only as to the 
economic goals, but he by no means was 
limiting it to the economic goals. That 
is not the “creative act” he had in mind. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Arkansas 
yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The Senator 
from Arkansas and the Senator from 
Utah have been striving for some time, 
in a legislative way, to have an expres- 
sion from the American Government in 
favor of unity in Europe. Mr. Dulles’ 
name has been mentioned, and I think 
there is another part of the record which 
should be cited to show that at the time 
he had in mind that this scheme ulti- 
mately would not work unless the kind 
of unity were reached which would make 
it possible for us to deal with the group 
of European states. He goes very much 
further even than that. 

If the Senator from Arkansas will per- 
mit, I should like to place the testi- 
mony in the Recorp at this place, be- 
cause I think it helps the argument, and 
when the wording of the amendment is 
inserted in the Recorp after Mr. Dulles’ 
suggestion, I think it will make the mat- 
ter very much clearer. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
give us the page to which he is about to 
refer? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It is page 613 
of the record. I happened to be the one 
questioning Mr. Dulles at the time, and 
I said: 


You mentioned three minimum unities 
which the 16 nations must have in order for 
this plan to work out: (1) The unity brought 
about by a mutual defense organization in 
some way; (2) .he unity achieved by some 
sort of agreement in regard to the passage 
of goods back and forth, something like a 
customs agreement; and (3) the stabiliza- 
tion of moneys agreement. 

Now, my question is this, and my point is 
this: All those three things I have stood for 
all the time, as everyone knows. If we do 
not have a unity in the 16 nations in the 
operation of this loan or gift or whatever 
it is, it will, of course, disintegrate very 
quickly as soon as something happens to 
any one of the 16 nations 

You mentioned that these targets could 
be written into our law. I think that the 
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targets have got to be written in. You do not 
want to go through with this program—do 
you, Mr. Dulles—if there is any fear from 
the defense standpoint, that half of the 16 
nations are going to be against you in the 
course of a year? That is certain; is it not? 

Mr. Duxtgs. Yes, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Now, what are 
we going to use? If we are going to use 
American dollars for any loans, we want 
those dollars to carry the same equivalents 
in all 16 countries; do we not? 

Mr. Dutues. Yes. 

Senator THomas of Utah. As to the third 
one, with regard to the movement of cus- 
toms, we expect that which we send to one 
country that has to be transported to an- 
other country to have free passage, because 
we want it to count for the full value that 
we give it at all times. 

In other words, if you do not bring these 
minimum unities about, the very effect of 
anything we can do can be destroyed by 
the competition between the various 16 
countries; can it not? 

Mr. DULLES. Yes. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Yes. 

Mr. DULLES. Then you and I agree. 

Senator THomas of Utah. We are in such 
complete agreement, one needs no further 
questions, except to emphasize: These 
things, in your opinion and mine, must be 
written into this act in order that the 16 
entities now may operate and continue to 
operate as a unity and an entity. 

Now, then, one more question, and I 
am through. Every witness has said that 
the economy of western Europe depends upon 
the German economy. Has not the time 
come when we should think, therefore, of 
17 countries in this unity instead of 16? We 
cannot do it, technically, due to various 
reasons. 


And then, of course, Mr. Dulles agrees 
that the seventeenth country should be 
one of those constituting the entity. 

Mr. President, a person cannot state 
any more strongly the desire for po- 
litical unity than when he stands for a 
union all the members of which will deal 
with money in the same way, when he 
stands for trade between the various 
states of Europe on such a basis that 
everything will have the same value in 
one state as “it has in another, so that 
the American dollar will go as far as it 
can, and when he advocates provision 
being made for—to use the words of our 
own Constitution—‘the common de- 
fense.” Those were the suggestions made 
in the hearings, and if they do not mean 
the United States of Europe, I simply 
cannot understand what they mean. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his contribution. I agree entirely 
with him. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah joined 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas in the last session of Con- 
gress in submitting a resolution express- 
ing it to be the sense of the Congress that 
there be political unity; to wit, a United 
States of Europe? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is just a year 
ago this month the resolution was 
submitted. 

Mr. HILL. That is a historical reso- 
lution. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. I notice the first 
minimum of unity mentioned by the 
Senator from Utah, referring to the 
minimum requirement mentioned by Mr. 
Dulles, is “the unity brought about by 
a mutual defense organization in some 
way.” 

What I want to inquire of my col- 
league, or of any other Senator, is 
whether the pending bill in any way pro- 
vides for such a defense organization be- 
tween the 16 European countries. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Utah to answer 
the question. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I would rather 
have the Senator from Arkansas answer 
that question. But I believe a consistent 
answer would be, first, in keeping with 
what the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Lopce] has told us. The bill con- 
tains a provision that any of the various 
unities may develop and carry on busi- 
ness in an effort to bring about their own 
recovery. We brought up the question 
of the international control of the Ruhr, 
an idea which delves very much into the 
future. We agreed among ourselves, in 
committee at least, that if, for example, 
@n organization providing for the inter- 
national control of the Ruhr should be 
developed, it would be perfectly feasible 
and perfectly proper to consider that as 
one of the unities with which we could 
deal. We brought up the questior of 
colonies, since the old bill had referred 
to colonies. That provision was not in- 
cluded in the pending bill. We brought 
up the question in regard to Trieste to 
see whether we could deal with a free 
territory of that kind, and it is included 
in the bill, and it is assumed that we 
can move into that area and cooperate 
with them. The whole fabric of the 
European recovery plan will fall unless 
there is created a desire on the part of 
all the nations to bring themselves to- 
gether in a customs union in such a way 
that they can all be treated alike and 
treated in the right way. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
comment a little further and then I shall 
be glad to yield. I do not mean to imply 
that the bill in any way prohibits these 
nations from working together. All I 
say is that there is no affirmative state- 
ment which expresses even our approval 
of a political unification. The bill al- 
ways uses the adjective “economic.” It 
is the “economic” recovery. In almost 
every sentence there is to be found the 
word “economic.” The use of any other 
word was carefully avoided for the rea- 
son, I believe, that the Senator from 
Massachusetts gave—and with which I 
disagree as a matter of judgment—that 
at this late date we should be timid 
about expressing our views. I think 2 
years ago or 3 years ago when it still 
seemed as though we might be able to 
conciliate or appease the Russians it 
might have been good strategy, but it 
appears to me that at this late date we 
ought to say we approve of a union, be- 
cause I do not see any other hope for 
the success of the program. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
my colleague now yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. I compliment my 
colleague, and I assure him that I share, 
indeed, I more than share, the apprehen- 
sion he.is expressing by his amend- 
ment and by his effort to strengthen the 
legislation. All I have to say respecting 
what my colleague is undertaking to do 
is that I believe his amendment does not 
go far enough, because I am fully con- 
vinced that if the American people are 
to make the further investment now pro- 
posed in the stability of Europe and in 
the peace of the world, we had better be 
ready and willing, and make no mistake 
about it, to let the world know that as 
we make this investment we intend to 
protect it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank my col- 
league for his contribution. I am glad 
to know he feels as he does about the 
matter. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam obliged to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas for touching off this 
very interesting debate, and for his gen- 
erosity in yielding. I think we are 
throwing a considerable amount of light 
on a very important subject. 

The Senator from. Arkansas says that 
we should not be timid about saying that 
we favor the unification of Europe, and 
that the time for being timid about Rus- 
sia’s feelings has passed. I agree with 
that. My reason for not wanting to 
write political unification into the bill is 
not because of timidity with regard to 
Russia. It is not a question of our being 
timid toward Russia; it is a question of 
our being tactful toward the small na- 
tions, because they are timid toward Rus- 
Sia. I believe that in the field of inter- 
national affairs the question of tactful- 
ness must always occupy a very high 
place. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree that it 
should, and I think that the descrip- 
tion of the way to handle it is the one 
that Mr. Dulles gave. It is quite ap- 
propriate. If Senators will note the lan- 
guage used, it is “we hope.” I would not 
approve of saying, “You must do this or 
that. before we will give you a nickel.” 
The language used is, “we hope” that 
they will move toward unification. That 
is the first expression. Then later the 
statement is made that it is the policy 
“to encourage.” Ido not call that very 
untactful or very coercive language. It 
is about the ledst we could do to express 
our approval. The resolution which 
was referred to a moment ago merely 
expressed our approval of the formation 
of a United States of Europe. I do not 
know how much less coercive we 
might be. 

I well understand how a country such 
as Sweden, which is confronted by Rus- 
sia, might not want to participate, but 
the language in question does not say 
that all of them or any particular one 
of them must join. I think the way the 
plan should develop is that France, Eng- 
land, and the Benelux countries should 
get together in the first instance and 
work out the basis for union. That is 
the core of the situation. If they cah- 
not get together there can be no union. 
If they can, they will have established 
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a core around which the others may 
gravitate. I would not blame the Swedes 
at all for not in the first instance join- 
ing, because of their particular situa- 
tion vis-a-vis Russia. But if once a sta- 
ble union is established among the coun- 
tries I first mentioned, then there would 
be some place for the Swedes to turn. 
Now they have no place to turn. In 
fact, none of the countries in question 
have any place to turn for protection 
except to us. - 

The only way we shall ever be relieved 
of these continual demands for assist- 
ance is by creating a situation which is 
self-supporting. That is the very prac- 
tical aspect from our point of view. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kem 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ypield. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is my understanding 
that three of the small nations in Eu- 
rope already have customs unions around 
which could be built the very thing 
about which the Senator is talking. In 
other words, a start has already been 
made among some of the smaller na- 
tions, and all that would be needed would 
be two or three of the larger nations to 
make this plan effective. 

On page 2 of the bill, in line 20, there 
is the following language: 

Mindful of the advantages which the 
United States has enjoyed through the ex- 
istence of a large domestic market with no 
internal trade barriers, and believing that 
similar advantages can accrue to the coun- 
tries of Europe, it is the hope of the people 
of the United States that these countries 
through a joint organization will exert sus- 
tained common efforts which will speedily 
achieve that economic cooperation in Eu- 
rope which is essential for lasting peace and 
prosperity. 


It is my understanding from the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. LopGE] 
that that language is adopted from the 
report submitted by the 16 nations. 

Mr. LODGE. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. In other words, the com- 
mittee has written into the bill the very 
language which the representatives of 
the 16 nations embodied in their report. 
For the life of me, I cannot see that 
the addition of the words proposed by 
the Senator from Arkansas could be con- 
strued as intimidating or coercing any 
nation, in view of the language of their 
representatives, found in the report. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will per- 
mit an interruption, the language of the 
16 nations refers to economic matters 
and not to political unification. 

Mr.LUCAS. That is true, but the lan- 
guage of the bill is: 

Mindful of the advantages which the 
United States has enjoyed through the ex- 
istence of a large domestic market with no 
internal trade barriers. 


What are they thinking about? They 
are thinking about our United States of 
America, with no internal trade barriers 
between States. Consequently they must 

.be thinking about their own countries 
and about the 16 nations involved elimi- 
nating the trade barriers which exist 
today between them. Otherwise they 
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would have no reason to put that lan- 
guage into the report. 

My only argument is that in view of 
the fact that they have seen fit to write 
this language into their own report, and 
recognizing, as they do, their own limi- 
tations with respect to the trade barriers 
which exist between those nations, cer- 
tainly I think they would gladly accept 
a declaration of policy such as the Sena- 
tor suggests, as helping them out with 
their own people, by reason of knowing 
what the policy of the United States is 
along this line. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
last statement of the Senator is exactly 
what I think is the great benefit of this 
declaration. If we put ourselves in the 
position of an elected official in one of 
the states of Europe, the assistance of a 
declaration such as this coming from us 
would be tremendous, because it is a deli- 
cate matter for them to make any pro- 
posal which may infringe upon their 
own nation’s sovereignty, purely as a 
matter of politics. Any Senator, if he 
will give thought to the question, will see 
the force 0: that argument. Ishall come 
to it a little later. That is what I am 
confident Mr. Dulles had in mind whtn 
he said that what they want is a “little 
push.” He meant President Auriol and 
Mr. Bevin. They want “a little push.” 
As he says, it must be done skillfully and 
delicately. They do not want to be 
kicked, but they want “a little push” so 
that they can say to their people, “This 
is one of the goals of the entire pro- 
posal.” As the Senator well knows, in 
England and other countries there is a 


great deal of opposition to the entire 


plan. I feel that that is what Mr. 
Dulles meant when he referred to a crea- 
tive goal and what General Smuts meant 
when he said that we must have some 
kind of a hope, some kind of a goal to- 
ward which we are working, so that the 
idea can be sold to their own people. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The key word in the sen- 
tence a part of which the Senator from 
Illinois has read is the word “hope.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. This does not say that 
anything shall be done, or that we in- 
sist that anything shall be done. It does 
not even say that we strongly urge, or 
even urge that such and such a thing 
be done. It is simply an expression of 
the hope which the Senator says Gen- 
eral Smuts expressed in his speech. That 
is our hope. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It seems to me 
that it is our hope. I cannot: see any 
other hope in the whole program. Un- 
less it results in unification, I think it 
is of no lasting value. 

Mr. HILL. It is difficult for me to 
see how there could possibly be any dis- 
sent or disagreement, or demurring on 
the part of the people of Europe if we 
simply express the hope. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is true, with 
the qualification which the Senator from 
Massachusetts mentioned. I quite rec- 
ognize that Sweden and Norway, being 
so close to Russia, might say, “We can- 
not enter into such an arrangement.” 
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That is perfectly all right. That would 
not offend us. We recognize their de- 
pendent position, certainly in the initial 
stages. But that still does not destroy 
the value of the program. 

Mr. HILL. As to the Senator’s second 
amendment, in line 4, on page 3, all that 
is proposed there is to declare our own 
policy. We do not say, “You must ac- 
cept this policy.” We do not even in- 
vite them to accept our policy. .We sim- 
ply say that in providing aid for the res- 
toration of those nations it is our policy, 
speaking for the people of the United 
States, to do what we can to encourage 
political unification in Europe. That is 
our policy. We do not say, “You must 
accept our policy.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I merely wish to 
comment on the suggestion made by my 
friend, the Senator from Illinois |Mr. 
Lucas], with regard to the language of 
the bill referring to the elimination of 
trade barriers. It was not in contem- 
plation, and could not be in contempla- 
tion, that that language was used neces- 
sarily in connection with the creation 
of a United States of Europe, or in con- 
nection with the political unity of Eu- 
rope, merging all governments over there 
and creating one nation, with the sepa- . 
rate entities which now exist as inde- 
pendent nations—and which we hope 
will continue to exist as independent na- 
tions—as mere states. Of course, it is 
possible for all those countries to enter 
into agreerhents eliminating or reducing 
trade barriers, without any political 
amalgamation of the continent of Eu- 
rope. It is that sort of thing which was 
contemplated in the language referred to. 

There may be no virtue in the fact 
that a committee thrashes out exhaus- 
tively and decides what it will or will not 
do; but the committee did give consid- 
eration to the whole subject raised by the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. While we may entertain the hope 
that there would be a merger or amal- 
gamation of the nations of Europe into 
one country, we cannot by implication 
make that +. condition upon which we 
make this aid available. 

Reference has been made to the fact 
that Mr. Dulles said that Bevin and Bi- 
dault want to be given a little push, a 
little shove. That is what we are at- 
tempting to do in this bill. We are at- 
tempting to give them a big push. We 
are giving them the aid they asked for. 
We are siving them the push or shove 
they asked for, following the suggestion 
of Secretary Marshall in his speech, 
which was based, of course, upon the 
fact that we could not forever continue 
to keep Europe on the dole, and that if 
we were to help her to recover, she must 
find out first what she could do for her- 
self, and what each of the countries could 
do for itself and for its neighbors. Fol- 
lowing that suggestion, which I think 
was very wisely made, it became a Euro- 
pean plan. It was called the Marshall 
plan, but it was not a Marshall plan. It 
had no blueprint. It was a mere sug- 
gestion of the Secretary of State that 
Europe herself get together and see how 
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much she could do that she was not then 
doing in the form of self-help. It had 
to be a European plan. We could not 
impose it upon other countries. We 
could not impose the aid we are offering 
in this legislation upon them, originally. 

We could not initiate anything, except 
by way of makiug a suggestion, as Gen- 
eral Marshall did, that they get together 
and work out a plan of their own. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. All this constitutes 
merely a suggestion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think we have gone 
as far as we can wisely go in this legisla- 
tion, to tell Europe what it ought to do. 
I grant that it is our money; but if we 
are assuming that we are doing it purely 
for Europe, we are living in a fool’s 
paradise. We are as much interested in 
this recovery as Europe is, in that par- 
ticular sense of the term. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator, and that is why I think there 
should be some goal besides the mere 
handing out of money. There ought to 
be some benefit to this country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When the 16 nations 
met over there to work out this plan, 
they were not called together to consider 
political unity. They were not called 
together to consider the amalgamation 
of those countries into one nation. They 
were called together to work out a plan 
by which, economically and industrially, 
they might recover their equilibrium and 
go forward. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
ask the Senator, Were our founding fath- 
ers called together at Philadelphia for 
the purpose of creating the Constitution 
which they wrote? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. . 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They were not; 
and the fact that the 16 nations were not 
called together for this purpose is no 
argument at all, if we can accomplish 
the unification of Europe. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A few of the found- 
ing fathers met in Annapolis, Md., to 
settle a question in dispute between 
Maryland and Virginia. They adjourned 
the meeting of their own accord, to meet 
in Philadelphia, and asked all the Colo- 
nies to send delegates. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It was not with- 
in the terms of their instructions to draw 
up the Constitution, however. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it was not. It 
was their purpose to try to amend the 
Articles of Confederation. But instead 
of doing that, they wrote the Constitu- 
tion. Of course, we are grateful to them 
for their courage and foresight in doing 
that, even though they did not have 
specific instructions to do it. 

But this situation is different. There 
was no definite federation of Europe. It 
was only a loosely knit confederation 
which came out of the war. The nations 
of Europe are independent entities. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The State of Vir- 
ginia thought it was an independent en- 
tity in 1787, and in some of the States I 
think there is evidence that the people 
still think they are independent nations, 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr President—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 
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Mr. LUCAS. I realize that I am not 
a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But the Senator 
from Illinois was a member_of it for a 
number of years. ‘ 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; a few years ago I 
was a member of that committee, until 
the famous Reorganization Act reorgan- 
ized me out of it. 

Of course, I do not desire that we 
should do anything that would be dis- 
tasteful to the European nations who are 
to get help from the United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois wait for a mo- 
ment? I think I have some interesting 
material on that point, which I shall 
present a little later, if that is what is 
bothering the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; it does bother me 
to hear the Senator from Kentucky make 
the kind of statement he has just made. 
I have read carefully the language of the 
bil] and I have tried to fairly construe 
the bill together with the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 
But I cannot yet see how the bill with 
the inclusion of his amendment would in 
any way be offensive to the European 
governments which are to receive the 
relief from the United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Illinois is entirely correct. I agree with 
him 100 percent. 

Mr. LUCAS. In reply to my able 
friend the Senator from Kentucky, I say 
it is true that this part of the language 
of the bill, which is taken from the report 
submitted by the 16 nations, deals with 
the recovery program known as the Mar- 
shall plan. On the other hand, when 
the 16 nations in a report of that kind 
agree that internal trade barriers are a 
detriment to their economic recovery, 
and then cite the United States of Amer- 
ica as an example of what has happened 
when trade barriers have been removed, 
which is what occurred in the United 
States following the time when the 
founding fathers gave us the Constitu- 
tion, one cannot read that language 
without coming to the conclusion that 
once these economic barriers are elimi- 
nated, those countries will also gradu- 
ally be driven toward the political unity 
which all of us hope will occur between 
those 16 nations or between a large num- 
ber of them. As I view the situation, 
that development simply cannot be 
avoided. In other words, when those 
nations talk about the elimination of 
trade barriers, they are getting rather 
close to talking about political unity, 
because once all trade barriers are re- 
moved, there is a very fair chance for 
getting the federation of states in Europe 
that the Senator from Arkansas is talk- 
ing about, and which all of us hope for. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
say to the Senator from Illinois that in 
several places in the CEEC report of 
last September, there is language that 
is nearly as strong as the language of 
my amendment, and that language indi- 
cates, I think, that that is the direction 
in which those nations would like to go. 
I simply think we should respond 
promptly by saying, “Yes, we approve of 
that, that is our real hope.” 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, if I 
thought for a moment that the language 
the Senator from Arkansas proposes 
would in any way be taken by the Euro- 
pean nations concerned as an interfer- 
ence with their internal affairs or with 
their sovereign rights, I certainly would 
not wish to vote for its inclusion in the 
bill. Apparently the committee seems to 
think the language will be interpreted in 
that way. But as I read the amendment 
and as I observe what is occurring in 
Europe, judging from the reports in the 
press and statements from the leaders 
abroad, I think the leaders of these 
nations want this kind of a declaration, 
so that they can go to their people with it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is cor- 
rect. I think the Senator’s great experi- 
ence in politics leads hiin to that cor- 
rect conclusion. That is exactly what I 
think, too. I suggest to the Senator that 
if he is able to find time to read the very 
detailed analysis of this proposal, he will 
find that it is not a new idea, but it has 
been occurring in Europe for 300 years. 
Also, it has been occurring among some 
of the leading people in our own country. 
It is not a new idea. For many years the 
leaders of those countries have been 
wishing to have something of this sort. 
I refer to the great thinkers and many 
of the political leaders in those nations. 

The idee that such a statement would 
offend them or would be construed by 
them as an alien interposition is com- 
pletely aside from the point, I think. 
It seems to me that the Senator from 
Illinois has put his finger directly on 
the essence of the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall, but I have 
hardly begun my own speech. However, 
I yield. ; 

Mr. LODGE. I think this is a very 
interesting and important subject. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.LODGE. andIam grateful to the 
Senator from Arkansas for bringing it up 
in this comprehensive way. Having had 
something to do with the language of the 
bill, his suggestion interests me very 
much indeed. 

I suppose there is no Member of the 
Senate who is more enthusiastic than I 
am about the unification of Europe, or 
who believes more than I do that the 
Marshall plan must implement some new, 
constructive ideas, or else it will never 
get off the ground. I agree with that 
position, and I agree with the Senator 
from Illinois when he states that if in- 
ternal trade barriers are eliminated in 
those nations, so that they have a large 
domestic market, just as we have, the re- 
sult will be an inevitable move toward 
closer ties in other directions. Certainly 
our political strength and our military 
strength and all our other strength de- 
pend on that principle, and one thing of 
that sort leads to another. 

But I also have the feeling that if we 
put into this bill any statement which 
might create the impression that it is a 
device to achieve political unification in 
Europe, we shall be playing right into the 
hands of the Bolshevik propaganda trap, 
not that they cannot tell a barefaced lie 
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without having any excuse for it, be- 
cause they can; but we shall be giving 
them a peg on which to hang a hatful of 
distortions. 

The genius of the Marshali plan is that 
it appeals to the European instincts of 
self-help. But if we include in this bill 
any suggestion that we are trying to 
create a unification of European nations, 
which is what the Russians constantly 
are saying we are trying to create, that 
will tremendously help their propaganda 
efforts. Europe must unify itself. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Arkansas will further yield 
to me, let me say that the Senator from 
Massachusetts has spoken of this sugges- 
tion as a peg on which the Russians can 
hang their propaganda hat. But I sub- 
mit they can take the language of this 
bill and can do the very thing the Senator 
has spoken of, even without inclusion 
of the amendment which has been 
offered by the Sénator from Arkansas, 
because the language of the bill in ques- 
tion, which is now being considered by 
the Senate, practically does what the 
Senator from Arkansas wishes to have 
the bill do. It expresses the hope that 
certain things will be done. All that the 
Senator from Arkansas does by his 
amendment is to add a further declara- 
tion of policy. 

So if the Russians want to use the 
language for propaganda purposes, they 
can find plenty of excuse for it in the 
bill as it now stands. As a matter of 
fact, they will not need to find anything 
in the bill for propaganda purposes, be- 
cause they can manufacture propaganda 
much faster than we are manufacturing 
the Marshall plan. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think, when it is 
considered that the Russians have now by 
force put together under their own domi- 
nation nine of the eastern European 
countries, that for them then to come 
along and say “You are trying to promote 
a federation in western Europe for your 
own purposes” does not present a very 
powerfully antagonistic piece of propa- 
ganda. But I do not believe that we 
should cdjust all our expressions and 
actions in accordance with what we may 
think the Russians will say about it. -I 
think the period for that is long past. I 
think we did too much of that. I want 
to get along and place in the Recorp a 
few other points. 

I referred a moment ago to a further 
statement by Mr. Dulles. Unfortunately 
I used the page numbering of the tran- 
script, citing page number 1205. I do 
not have the page in the regular volume, 
but I shall quote, from the transcript. 
Continuing, Mr. Dulles said: 

This plan is not going to work unless it is 
a creative plan. It has to do something. 
* * * And if I have a criticism of this 
program that has been submitted to you— 


I should like the Senator from Illinois 
to listen to this further statement by 
Mr. Dulles, because there seemed to be 
some confusion about what he had in 
mind. This is a quotation from the last 
statement by Mr. Dulles. It reads: 

And if I have a criticism of this program 
that has been submitted to you, it does not 
put enough emphasis upon the fact that 
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this is a program which is designed to create 
something. 


What did he have in mind when he Kept 
using that language? He continued: 

What is it that you are going to create? 
Well, I think the act of Congress itself ought 
in general to outline, to give a picture of what 
it is you are shooting at. If you are not 
able to do it and don’t do it, I am afraid the 
thing will bog down along the line. This 
is the place to press this plan with a creative 
spirit, to draw a picture of the kind of a 
world we are trying to create by this. Do it 
temperately, realistically, in broad outline, 
but at least impress upon the plan a creative 
character and make the people who are ad- 
ministering the plan, who are receiving your 
goods, realize that they are a part of a great 
creative enterprise, and that aspect of the 
thing to my mind is not sufficiently im- 
pressed upon the plan as it comes to you 
from the State Department. 


No, I do not think there can be any 
doubt about what Mr. Dulles had in mind. 
It was not simply and solely to send 
money to Europe, in order for them to 
reconstruct the same old order that has 
been there all the time. That simply 
canno®be read into it. I do not think 
there is any doubt about Mr. Dulles’ 
views. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The language that Mr. 
Dulles uses there is something above and 
beyond the Marshall plan that the com- 
mittee were considering. In other 
words, he is not talking about the Mar- 
shall plan alone. That is one thing. In 
addition, he asks for something more, 
something that may be created out of the 
Marshall plan that will give us a base 
for permanent peace and security and 
stability in western Europe. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I feel the same 
way. He seems to be referring to a goal 
toward which to work. I had a feeling 
when I read those statements, as the 
Senator did, that it was almost in line 
with what we are trying to do now. I 
do not think we can ignore what such 
men as Mr. Dulles say about those 
matters. I realize that after the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations takes a posi- 
tion, all members are more or less obliged 
to follow it, but I still think this is not a 
matter which can be lightly brushed aside 
when men of the stature of Mr. Dulles 
have said as much as they have. 

There is a great deal more in Mr. 
Dulles’ testimony that I shall not take 
the time of the Senate to read, simply be- 
cause I think we have made the point. I 
am sure that Senators who are interested 
will read his testimony in full. He is a 
man who is eminently competent and ex- 
perienced in this field. 

I do not wish to leave the impression 
that these gentlemen are the only men 
of wisdom and experience who have ad- 
vocated political unification of Europe. 
As I said a moment ago, the idea is cen- 
turies old. One of the first suggestions 
of the kind in modern times, that is, 
since medieval times, was what is called 
the grand design of Henry IV of France in 
the Sixteenth Century. I may say that 
I recently placed in the Recorp, a very 
thorough examination of the history of 
the whole idea of unification in Europe. 
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If anyone believes it to be an American 
idea or that it is something new, he can 
inform himself from that article. It 
appears in the Recorp of January 21, 
1948. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. May I ask the Senator 
whether he proposes to place in the 
Recorp the statements which have been 
made by the leading statesmen of the 
various countries since the Marshall plan 
was suggested last June? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The article I want 
to read now bears on that. It is a clip- 
ping dated March 2. It is entitled, “Att- 
lee reveals talks will open Thursday on 
west Europe union.” That is Thursday 
of this week, or tomorrow. I was in- 
tending to read this for the information 
of the Senate. It is an Associated Press 
article under the date line of London, 
March 2, reading as follows: 


ATTLEE REVEALS TALKS WILL OPEN THURSDAY 
ON WeEsT EvuROPE UNION 

LONDON, March 2.—Spurred by develop- 
ments in Finland and Czechoslovakia, con- 
versations will be opened by Britain, France, 
and the Low Countries in Brussels Thursday 
on formation of a “western union” in Europe. 

Prime Minister -Attlee, in a surprise an- 
nouncement to the House of Commons last 
night, said the discussions will cover all as- 
pects of such a union—economic, social, po- 
litical, and defense problems. 

“There is this dangerous and chaotic state 
of affairs in Europe and there is fear in 
Europe—widespread fear—and that is due 
mainly to a spread of dictatorships being in- 
tensified by events of the last few days,” the 
Prime Minister declared. 

MEANS OF COMBATING REDS 

His announcement, which came only a few 
hours after a foreign office spokesman said it 
would be a matter of weeks before anything 
concrete would be done to implement Foreign 
Secretary Bevin’s union proposal of January 
22, apparently refiected a new feeling of 
urgency in London. 

The feeling seemed to be sparked by a de- 
sire both for speeding economic recovery 
under the Marshall plan and for political 
unity in western Europe, especially in the 
light of the Communist victory in Czecho- 
slovakia and the pressure on Finland. 

Mr. Bevin’s proposal called for a close eco- 
nomic, political, and military alliance of 
Britain, France, and the Benelux countries— 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg— 
to form the nucleus for a larger, later group- 
ing of western European nations. He termed 
it a means of combating ruthless efforts by 
Russia to dominate the Continent. 

WILL PRECEDE PARIS TALKS 

The Brussels talks presumably would be 
concluded before a meeting in Paris in mid- 
March of the 16 Marshall plan countries. 

There were reports in United States circles 
here that American policy makers were mak- 
ing a new study of Marshall plan details, with 
the idea of boosting dollar-help to countries 
where communism is strongest. Informants 
said the plan itself might be revised to give 
it a stronger anti-Communist tinge. 

Mr. Attlee’s ‘announcement of the Brus- 
sels conference was made during debate on 
a defense white paper which proposed reduc- 
ing Britain’s armed forces to 716,000 mem- 
bers in all services by March 31, 1949—a cut 
of 224,000. The House approved it. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
before the Senator leaves that subject, 
will he yield? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield, certainly. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I suggest to the 
Senator there is a vast difference between 
a mutual discussion among the European 
nations respecting their military or po- 
litical union and the situation that is 
confronted when we are proposing such 
a thing to them. I say to my distin- 
guished friend very frankly that, deeply 
sympathetic as I am with his theme, and 
believing as he does that the alternate 
European necessities run in these direc- 
tions, I am forced to say to him that the 
facts justify me in asserting, I believe, 
that it would be a source of maximum 
embarrassment to at least a few of the 
more exposed European countries, if 
there were anything in the bill which 
partakes of a political or military char- 
acter. If these things evolve as a result 
of the economic contacts that are being 
created, that is another question; that is 
another prospect, and it is one of the 
happy prospects that it will evolve. But 
I say to my good friend from Arkansas 
that I think it would seriously jeopardize 
the possibility of the continuing coopera- 
tion of certain of the more exposed na- 
tions in CEEC if this legislation were 
in its text to depart from an economic 
character and textually move over into a 
military or a political atmosphere. 

I think we have to leave that evolution 
to the initiative of those who are them- 
selves involved in the ultimate coordi- 
nation. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. 
moment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sorry to 
have to be so frank about it, but I think 
the Senator understands what I have in 
mind. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. I hope the 
Senator from Michigan will not think me 
presumptuous in expressing these views. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly not. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I cannot help re- 
calling in the case of the so-called Mar- 
shall plan that the initiation of this leg- 
islation was not European. It started 
from what, may have seemed at the time 
to be a rather insignificant speech. Yet 
out of it came what we thought was the 
first glimmer of hope in a most difficult 
situation. The aspect of it to which the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lwvucas] 
pointed precisely a moment ago has a 
very strong appeal to me as to the major 
countries. I recognize that we might lose 
the cooperation of Sweden or Norway. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I identified no 
country. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iknow the Senator 
did not. I identified them when the 
Senator was not here. We were speak- 
ing of those states which might not be 
able, because of their situation, to par- 
ticipate in any political union. But I 
think the aspect which the Senator from 
Illinois emphasized is largely the political 
judgment that one may have regarding 
the effect of such a statement. It is 
simply unfortunate. I have the feeling 
that this is nothing but an economic pro- 

‘ gram which leads nowhere. I cannot 
help but feel that way. The Senator 
will recall that I voted for every major 
bill involving foreign aid which has been 


I will yield in a 
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introduced. Looking back on them, be- 
ginning with the establishment of the 
United Nations, we were so anxious to 
get complete unanimity that we did not 
get much of anything, judging by the 
way in which it has worked out. I do 
not blame the Senator from Michigan, 
but I am only anxious that this measure 
should really mean something. That is 
the only motive I have for trying to ex- 
press the hope that it will result in some- 
thing substantial. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I understand 
the Senator’s motive. It is laudable and 
worthy, and I know of his long-time fidel- 
ity to this objective. I am simply sug- 
gesting to him in very practical terms 
that by putting textually in the bill the 
language he proposes, and giving it a 
political trade-mark, he will not accom- 
plish his purpose. As a result he will 
merely postpone the possibility of creat- 
ing that purpose by evolution out of an 
original economic union, because that is 
where it will have to start. 

So long as the record is as clear as it 
is—and the Senator is making it clear, 
as the committee report makes it clear— 
it is practically the universal opinion that 
the consolidation of the western Euro- 
pean countries along the line of. which 
the Senator is speaking is the pattern of 
realistic hope. So long as that is per- 
fectly clear in the committee report and 
in the implications of the bill itself, I 
beg the Senator not to press for that 
final, specific, textual identification 
which, in my humble judgment, will do 
more harm than good and will, if any- 
thing, retard the objective to which the 
Senator addresses his thoroughly noble 
hopes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I said, it is of 
course embarrassing to me to differ with 
the chairman of the committee. I have 
the greatest respect and admiration for 
the chairman of the committee and for 
the great work he has done, but, unfor- 
tunately, I cannot believe that an eco- 
nomic arrangement such as he envisions 
through this legislation will lead to a 
political union. I cannot recall in his- 
tory that such an arrangement has ever 
led to that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Sena- 
tor think it would lead to a political 
union by reading these words into the 
provision? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it would 
encourage the creative act of unification. 
I find it very difficult to persuade myself, 
after our experience with the British 
loan, Bretton Woods, UNRRA, and so 
forth, which I supported, to have much 
hope regarding these programs. I am 
trying to generate some hope or feeling 
that this measure might amount to 
something. I confess I do not have the 
enthusiasm for this action that I have 
had for some of our past actions, because 
of the disillusionment which we have 
experienced. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I can _ under- 
stand the Senator’s lack of enthusiasm. 
I have no enthusiasm when I see my 
neighbor’s house on fire and undertake 
to help him put out the blaze. It is not 
a matter of enthusiasm, It is a matter 
of putting out the blaze, 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to ask the 
able Senator from Michigan a question. 
As I understood him, in his reply to the 
Senator from Arkansas he was sure that 
certain exposed nations would find them- 
selves extremely embarrassed if the lan- 
guage referred to were included in the 
bill. Am I correct in my conclusion from 
that statement that those exposed na- 
tions would not be embarrassed, from the 
standpoint of forming a political union, 
but would be embarrassed in connection 
with following through with the Mar- 
shall plan, or both? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I doubt whether 
I am in position to spell this out for the 
Senator, but what I am trying to say is 
that some of the more exposed nations 
which are exhibiting, in my judgment, 
a high degree of heroism in even being 
willing to discuss the European economic 
program, in view of their hazards and 
exposure, would, I think, find themselves 
under infinitely greater pressure if there 
were anything which textually links this 
program with a political or a moral 
objective. I very much doubt whether 
they could defend their relationship to it 
on anything except an economic basis, 
so long as we are writing the legislation. 
If they themselves wish, upon their own 
initiative, to move from economics to 
politics and to military defense, that is 
quite a different thing. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator feels, I am 
sure, from his last statement, that the 
proposed language would weaken the 
Position of these exposed nations, both 
with respect to the Marshall plan and 
with respect to a political union. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think it would 
not only weaken it, but I think it might 
make it exceedingly difficult for some 
of them to continue in the economic 
plan. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is the big question, 
and the one I hoped the Senator might 
answer. I feel very strong about the 
language in the amendment offered by 
the able Senator from Arkansas. I have 
been devoted to the idea for a long, long 
time, but if I thought for a moment that 
the language which is offered in the 
amendment of the able Senator from 
Arkansas would create a situation in 
which one of these exposed nations 
would be forced, through fear or some 
other reason, to withdraw from the Mar- 
shall plan, I certainly would hesitate to 
support it. The Senator from Michi- 
gan presents a new and rather per- 
suasive argument. I was thinking solely 
from the angle of a union of European 
states, and not so much about any dan- 
ger that such a declaration might raise 
against the Marshall plan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I wish to make 
it quite plain that I share all these hopes 
for European unification. I see little 
long-range hope except as there can be 
a consolidation which is substantially 
more than economic. 

In respect to the particular proposal 
before us, while I do not wish to he 
understood as saying that the addition 
of one or two words is going to make it 
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categorically impossible for some nation 
to come in, I say if we allow a political 
or military trade mark to be put upon 
a contract which was written as an eco- 
nomic contract, we create totally dif- 
ferent circumstances abroad, and create 
an aspect which will have to be com- 
pletely reviewed by the 16 countries in- 
volved before we can be sure that they 
will maintain the same position in re- 
spect to political and military commit- 
ments as they do with respect to eco- 
nomic commitments. 

Let us consider the situation presented 
by the able Senator from Minnesota this 
morning in respect to the necessity for 
cooperative security. I think we would 
all have to agree that collective security 
is of the greatest importance to these 16 
nations. So, in the first instance, I do 
not see how anyone would deny that 
political cooperation is of maximum im- 
portance to these nations. But, Mr. 
President, this happens to be a different 
kind of a contract. It is written ex- 
clusively as an economic contract, for 
the deliberate purpose of protecting it 
against the attacks which can be made 
upon it if it does possess political and 
military factors. If it is aHowed to de- 
velop upon an economic basis, the natural 
evolution of cooperation is the surest 
chance that my able friend from Ar- 
kansas has for the achievement of his 
dream, in my humble opinion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask the Senator to 


yield in order that I may ask the Sen- 
ator from Michigan a question. 
We all know the degree of distortion 


and misrepresentation that is being 
peddled all over Europe from the out- 
side to those who are on the inside of 
these 16 nations, against this program. 
To what extent, if at all, does the Sen- 
ator from Michigan think that the in- 
sertion of the proposed language; in- 
volving a political consideration, would 
form a new basis for attack and distor- 
tion and misrepresentation as to our mo- 
tives ultimately, if the language should 
be put into the bill? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Of course, any- 
thing which serves to justify attacks of 
the character to which the Senator from 
Kentucky refers, anything of that na- 
ture, adds a certain degree of apparent 
validity to that which is now sheer libel 
and slander. I think it is important to 
us, as well as to those with whom we are 
cooperating, that we should keep libel 
and slander in that classification, with- 
out lending any justification to it what- 
soever. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the very point 
I had in mind, and if I may make an- 
other observation, we are proceeding in 
the bill, and we have proceeded from the 
beginning, at least after the European 
conference, on the basis of an assurance 
given to us by 16 nations, acting to- 
gether, that they were willing to cooper- 
ate in an economic field with us in order 
to bring about the results we hope for. 
But there is nothing in their proceed- 
ings, in their deliberations, in their con- 
ferences, or in the multilateral agree-- 
ment which they signed in Paris, which 
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hints at political unification of those 
countries. That is not what they were 
meeting for. 

When I was in Europe last year we 
undertook to explore that field among 
all the governments with whom we 
talked. We found immediately, of 
course, what appeared to be insuperable 
difficulties in the way, although the rep- 
resentatives of the nations did express 
the hope that ultimately the goal might 
be reached. But in the conferences and 
in the resulting agreement, and in the 
bilateral agreements we will enter into 
with each of these countries, the polit- 
ical equation is not outstanding, it is 
not in language which anybody can 
identify, although we know that eco- 
nomic stabilization will have an effect 
upon political stability, though not nec- 
essarily upon political unification. 

I thank the Senator from Arkansas for 
yielding. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am glad to yield 
to my colleague. ‘ 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should like to 
know upon what we can possibly base a 
hope of success if what in the text is an 
economic contract to aid recovery in 
Europe, when we consider the danger 
which we know threatens European 
economy, and the war which has al- 
ready been declared upon the program 
by the real threat to world peace. I want 
to know how we can be optimistic and 
hope that such a contract, standing 
alone, not supported and not fortified by 
the power and strength of this Nation, 
and of all the nations which have re- 
ceived benefits from it, will be carried 
out, and how we can hope to protect the 
proposed investment after it is made. 

I think we should face the realities of 
the situation. I do not care what any- 
one else thinks, if American taxpayers 
are to be called on to make this invest- 
ment they should know now, when they 
make it, that it is in danger of being sab- 
otaged, and if we are unwilling to protect 
it after it is made, and are going to be 
timid about it as we make it, and not let 
the world know that we mean to protect 
it, then I think we had better hesitate a 
long time. I cannot share the optimism 
which some have that it will evolutionize 
into a unity. One nation after another 
can be clipped off, just as Czechoslovakia 
was a few days ago, and they will be, 
with the war that has been declared 
upon this program, if coercion and threat 
and intimidation can accomplish it. 

We ought to know what we are doing 
when we vote this money and when we 
undertake this program, and we ought to 
say what we are going to do in the case 
of such eventualities as those I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. President, I want to see this pro- 
gram succeed. I share the feeling of 
disappointment my colleague has ex- 
pressed in the results which have been 
achieved in the past. I say that the 
crisis in the world today is such that 
American taxpayers should not be called 
upon for $17,000,000,000 to be invested 
in any timid sort of way. We ought to 
do it with the courage and with the moral 
power and strength of this Nation, or 
we should not do it at all. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Arkan- 
sas, for his contribution. I yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I wish to com- 
ment first on the final statement of my 
able friend, the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLettan]. We are 
not being asked to commit ourselves to 
$17,000,000,000. That estimate, or any 
other, was deliberately removed from 
the bill because the Senate Commiitee 
on Foreign Relations frankly recognized 
the impossibility of even an educated 
guess that was worth the paper it was 
written on respecting day after to- 
morrow. We are asked only to commit 
ourselves specifically to next January, 
as a matter of fact, when the whole 
subject matter, according to the com- 
mittee’s theory and the theory of the 
bill, will pass again in congressional re- 
view. At that time, if the results are 
not justifying the prospectus, the pro- 
gram can stop. The continuity of our 
aid, according to the specific terms of the 
bill, is dependent on the continuity of 
self-help and the continuity of efficient 
evolution of the plan abroad. There- 
fore, we are not confronting an obliga- 
tion of quite the character and magni- 
tude, at least in dollars, that the able 
Senator from Arkansas indicated, ex- 
cept that if the plan does succeed from 
year to year, of course, we shall be very 
happy to carry on with it to whatever 
ultimate total may be involved. But to 
say that to the Senator simply begs 
the question, because he is fundamen- 
tally correct that there are no assurances 
or guarantees of any nature whatsoever 
that go with this enterprise. All in the 
world we can do is to contemplate the 
fact that this situation is laden with 
dynamite up and down the area in ques- 
tion, and that what happens day after 
tomorrow is beyond the ken of any man 
to contemplate today. The best we can 
do is to take advantage of peaceful 
means of attempting to restore western 
Europe so long as there is even a rea- 
sonable chance that peaceful means will 
achieve the result. 

I say to the Senator that I think there 
is some basis for discriminating between 
the types of hazards which have been 
confronted by these satellite states which 
one by one have been encompassed with- 
in the Russian orbit. I think there is 
some basis for discrimination between 
that situation and one which would in- 
volve the use of an army and armed at- 
tack in the further expansion of con- 
quest. | 

I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that all the expansion up to date 
has been by internal infiltration. There 
has never been an overt act of war. It 
is entirely generated by subversion and 
infiltration. Therefore, that is the ob- 
jective to which we must for the time 
being turn our attention by way of at- 
tempt to defeat it. And I suggest to the 
Senator, therefore, that in the remain- 
ing countries in western Europe which 
have demonstrated, perhaps partially as 
the result of our own interim-aid legis- 
lation, that they have an internal ca- 
pacity of their own to stand up agaiust 
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infiltration and subversion and to defeat 
it and to maintain successfully their 
own independent right of self-determi- 
nation, there is a hope that a reasonable 
degree of economic survival will so bul- 
wark this inherent love of liberty which 
is characteristic of these countries that 
perhaps they can continue to succeed to 
stand up against subversion and infil- 
tration. If they do, then the only danger 
of war which the world confronts is from 
an overt act. 

There have been no overt acts, Mr. 
President. I very much doubt whether 
there will be except by accident, except 
by misfortune. I very much doubt 
whether there will be if we can succeed 
in renewing the stability of these great 
areas in western Europe which repre- 
sent our type of civilization, from whence 
flows most of our civilization, and where 
there appears to be an inherent, grim, 
heroic purpose to survive. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to make two comments. The 
first deals with the remark made by the 
Senator from Michigan that inclusion in 
the bill of the proposed language might 
increase the pressure upon the exposed 
countries. I would gather from that re- 
mark, that he believes the Russians 
would interpret the Marshall plan as 
being of little significance, at least not 
of much significance, if the language 
were left out, and that therefore there 
would be no need to increase the pres- 
sure. I cannot quite understand why 
the Russians would increase the pressure 
unless they thought the plan would be 
effective if the proposed language were 
placed in the bill. If the language points 
definitely to anything it is that it would 
really give reason to believe that the 
undertaking is going to result in a uni- 
fied western Europe. The great thing 
the Russians do not want, of course, is 
a united western Europe. I confess that 
the remarks by the Senator from Mich- 
igan that the addition of the proposed 
language would increase the pressure on 
the small countries at least fortifies me 
in the belief that the Russians would 
recognize that such language might lead 
to the successful creation of an inde- 
pendent and unified western Europe. 

The other comment I desire to make is 
with respect to the point made by the 
Senator from Kentucky that there was 
nothing in the CEEC report of September 
which in any way went beyond pure, 
plain, bare economics. I simply do not 
agree with that statement. Ido not read 
the report in that way. I do not have 
the report before me, but in my remarks 
on the European federation, which ap- 
pear in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of Jan- 
uary 21, 1948, I included a few excerpts 
frcm the CEEC report, which are to be 
found on page 390 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I need not read the report. 
The excerpts I placed in the Recorp de- 
scribe the coordination and the devel- 
opment of hydroelectric projects, with- 
out regard to national boundaries— 
something quite beyond economic co- 
operation. It also mentioned the objec- 
tive of removing the obstacles to the 
free movement of persons about Europe. 
Moreover, the report used the words “de- 
velopment in partnership of the re- 
sources of steel and coal.” The point I 
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make, Mr. President, is that I think the 
European nations in September did have 
in mind more than a bare economic pro- 
gram, 

Another thing which disturbs me about 
the reasoning of the chairman of the 
committee is that there seems to be the 
assumption that if these nations can be 
put back on their feet we will then have 
a strong bulwark in Europe or, I will say, 
a self-sufficient Europe. If we go back 
before the first World War and look at 
Europe we find that it was a very pros- 
perous Europe. I recall that France, for 
example, had as great or perhaps a great- 
er per capita income in 1910 than the 
United States did. France having fewer 
people, and being highly developed in- 
dustrially. Be that as it may, Europe 
was a very prosperous part of the world. 
Yet out of that area conflicts arose 
among the independent sovereignties of 
Europe, and we have had two world wars. 

It has been said that the program in 
contemplation will be a long one. I am 
trying to look to the future. Even 
though we restore the countries of Europe 
to fuli economic prosperity we shall not 
have accomplished much. We will have 
reinstituted a condition which has led 
us into two wars already within 25 years. 
The only goal worthy of the proposed 
effort of the United States provided for 
in this measure is to do something sub- 
stantial to cut out frictions which lead 
to war. It seems to me that is the way 
the problem should be approached. 

I must proceed with the statement I 
was making. I want to call attention to 
the statement of a man whom many of us 
feel, due to his experience and demon- 
strated wisdom in many cases in the 
past should be heard with respect. Mr. 
Sumner Welles made a statement, pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Febru- 
ary 28, 1948, from which I will quote but 
one paragraph: 

I believe that the only permanent solu- 
tion for the European problem is to be found 
in a United States of Europe. I do not be- 
lieve that a united states of Europe can ex- 
ist if we once more permit Germany to be- 
come a politically unified nation under a 
highly centralized government. 


This statement suggests the question 
which I am coming to in a moment, 
about the disposition of Germany. 

At this point I wish to insert in the 
Recorp, because of its reference to the 
recent statements of some of the leading 
men, such as Auriol of France, Bevin, 
Eden, Bidault, and others, an editorial 
entitled “The Great Design,” from the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch of February 24. 


_ It contains some of the statements which 


I have already used. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE GREAT DESIGN 

Through the thick fog of words that sur- 
rounds the subject of aid to Europe, Presi- 
dent Auriol of France has spoken with a 
voice of courage and realism. 

“Europe,” he says, “must unite herself if 
she wishes to recover and live, and if she 
does not want American assistance to be a 
gesture without future or a humiliating char- 
ity. * * * They (the free nations of 
Europe) will have to surrender some of their 
sovereign rights if they are going to make the 
organization a success.” 
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A great many other statesmen—Marshall, 
Bevin, Eden, Bidault, de Gasperi—have spok- 
en out in recent weeks for a “union of west- 
ern Europe” or a “federation of western Eu- 
rope.” Too often their declarations have 
been vague and meaningless. 

Last month, Foreign Secretary Bevin called 
for a “union of western Europe” to halt 
“the ruthless drive by Russia to control the 
Continent.” But he did not mean, he add- 
ed, a “political union.” Nor did he propose 
even a general customs union. 

Now a united Europe is, as it was called 
in the Middle Ages, the “Great Design.” Per- 
haps it has to be achieved, not all at once, 
but by stages. 

But a customs union or a military alli- 
ance, or both, is scarcely enough even for a 
good start. As President Auriol suggests, un- 
less the participating nations pool some of 
their sovereignty and thus assure continu- 
ity and authority, a customs union or alli- 
ance will fall apart. 

The abolition of tariffs by means of a mere 
customs union will hardly withstand the 
squawks that are bound to come from vested 
interests of capital and labor unions in the 
nations involved. That was demonstrated in 
the fate of the customs union of the Oslo 
group—Scandinavia and the Low Countries— 
in the period between the two world wars. 

A military alliance also is a poor depend- 
ence. Czechoslovakia and Austria had al- 
liances with the western European nations in 
1988 and 1939, but what did it avail them 
against the ruthless determination of the 
Nazis? 

Mr. Bevin declares: “We are entitled to or- 
ganize kindred souls in the west just as they 
have organized kindred souls in the east.” 

Precisely. But does Mr. Bevin think that 
the Soviet organization of Europe east of the 
Stettin-Trieste line is a flimsy agreement 
from which the members can secede at any 
time? Russia has obtained firmness and per- 
manence by political aggression backed hy 
Soviet arms. Western Europe should obtain 
a permanent organization by a voluntary 
pooling of the required authority. 

Given such a union, western Europe should, 
with Marshall-plan aid, be able to achieve 
military security, stability, and prosperity. 

The 16 Marshall-plan nations comprise a 
population approximately twice as great as 
that of the United States. They are people of 
great energy, possessing a vast assortment of 
trades and technical skills, and their nations 
are collectively rich in agricultural and min- 
eral resources. 

What they lack at home, they have access 
to in their colonies and commonwealths 
across the sea. In its book, World Minerals 
and World Peace, the Brookings Institution 
shows that the European nations—Britain, 
France, and Holland in particular—are far 
from underprivileged as compared with the 
United States when foreign possessions are 
counted. 

If these countries could join together to 
pool their resources and their markets, they 
would have the opportunity to achieve cheap 
mass production and a high standard of liv- 
ing, such as prevails in the United States. 
What they need is the assurance of political 
stability, military security, and a sound cur- 
rency to protect enterprisers and investors. 

President Truman’s Committee on Foreign 
Aid estimates that foreigners, mostly wéstern 
Europeans, have sequestered in the United 
States $16,000,000,000 or $17,000,000,000 in 
United States currency or gold. This is al- 
most equal to the total of aid contemplated 
under the Marshall plan. 

A stable union of western Europe—specifi- 
cally, a United States of western Europe— 
should offer the conditions necessary for 
repatriation of much of this capital. In- 
deed, whatever organization of Europe is 
brought about, the United States should take 
steps to see that as much as possible of this 
fugitive capital is returned home. Americans 
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should not be asked to contribute their mul- 
tiple billions unless Europe does its utmost 
to help itself. 

This utmost in self-help ought to include a 
firm, permanent union of the nations of free 
Europe. World War II has not brought about 
the one world of peace and amity for which 
some had hoped. It. has not brought about 
an international organization capable of en- 
forcing world peace. Nor is it likely to do so, 
because of deep differences in political prin- 
ciples of Russia and the western world. 

The one remaining hope of lasting gain 
from the blood and treasure expended in the 
war is the welding of western Europe into 
united power so strong that the United States 
shall not again be called upon to rescue the 
Continent from a war born of its disunited 
helplessness. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
concept of a United States of Europe is 
not just a tvick or political expedient to 
meet the present emergency. The uni- 
fication of these European states is a 
condition absolutely essential to the 
future maintenance of peace and sta- 
bility in that region. As I have pointed 
out, this was true long before the rise of 
communism in Russia. The difference 
between now and the era before the First 
World War is that now nearly everyone 
recognizes the need for unification. The 
world has suffered two world wars which 
originated among the clashing interests 
of the nation states of Europe. Surely 
it is not necessary to have a third in order 
to recognize what is wrong with Europe. 

It would be encouraging, to say the 
least, to have the United States Govern- 
ment take a long-term view of this inter- 
national situation. It is notorious that, 
generally speaking, we respond to the 


compelling necessity of the moment, both . 


with respect to getting into war—as in 
both of the last wars—and with respect 
to planning for the peace. Rarely have 
we bothered to look far ahead and plan 
for the future. The reason for this is, I 
presume, our traditional reluctance to 
assume responsibilities or obligations in 
the foreign field. We are forever hoping 
in the back of our minds that we shall be 
done with all this troublesome business. 
It should be clear, however, that this time 
we shall not be done with the Com- 
munists unless and until a strong and 
free united Europe is created. 

As Mr. Dulles says, the time is now ripe 
for a creative change. The history of 
peoples will show that rarely are changes 
in social or political relationships brought 
about simply because they are wise and 
sensible. As in our own case, so it has 
been in many others, that great steps 
forward have been the result of dire 
necessity, not calm and rational con- 
sideration. These changes usually come 
about in an era of revolutionary up- 
heavals such as we now are in. I hope 
that we will not let this opportunity pass 
without some effort to bring about what 
wise men for centuries have advocated. 

Mr. President, in addition to the gen- 
eral considerations affecting Europeans, 
there are other more specific reasons why 
this Congress should express its approval 
of the political unification of Europe. 
The United States has already assumed 
very heavy obligations respecting the 
support and government of a part of Ger- 
many. I am unable to see how we are 
going to find a real solution of the Ger- 
man problem, except within the frame- 
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work of a federation of European States. 
On the one hand, if German production 
is held down in accord with the dis- 
credited level-of-industry policy—which 
I hope is being abandoned—we shall be 
called upon to pay the costs to the tune 
of hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually. I need not tell Senators how 
distasteful this is to our taxpayers. On 
the other hand, if we permit Germany 
to recreate her prewar industries so that 
she can be self-supporting, and remain 
an independent sovereign nation, she will 
inevitably menace the security of her 
neighbors. In fact, her neighbors have 
already registered their objection to the 
revival of a strong independent Germany. 
The only way out of this dilemma that I 
can see is to merge the German states 
into a federation of European states. As 
a part of such a federation the German 
people could safely be permitted to pro- 
duce and to build again a prosperous life 
without danger of aggression against 
their neighbors. The production of these 
people is essential to the prosperity of all 
of Europe. 

I think that aspect of the question also 
in some degree meets the objection that 
we are intermeddling and interfering in 
other people’s business. After all, in a 
very real sense, we can be considered a 
sovereign nation in Europe, when we 
think of the responsibilities we have for 
the government and support of our zone 
in Germany. How are we going to get 
loose from that obligation if we continue 
to pay their bills and support them? 
So long as we support them—not in 
comfort, but at least to the extent of 
keeping them alive—there is not much 
progress Made toward relieving us of 
that burden. In a sense we have as 
much right, from that point of view, as 
any of the countries involved, to pro- 
pose that a reasonable and _ sensible 
organization be created to enable all 
those countries to stand on their own 
feet. 

Mr. President, I suspect that one 
objection to this amendment being added 
to this bill is the feeling that advocating 
a federation of Europe is officious in- 
termeddling by Americans. At the same 
time, however, we are told that we have 
a responsibility to use our power and our 
wealth to rehabilitate stricken Europe. 
These views are inconsistent. If we 
have this obligation, then we are also 
obliged to see that the rehabilitation 
is effective. We have no obligation to 
do a futile thing simply as a gesture of 
sympathy. We have no obligation to 
recreate or to sustain a condition in 
Europe from which have been generated 
two world wars. " 

We have a legitimate interest in the 
purposes for which the products of our 
land and the work of our people are to 
be expended. We have, I believe, con- 
sideration for the pride and self-respect 
of the Europeans, but as partners in 
undertaking to preserve in the world an 
opportunity for men to be free, we are 
entitled, if not obliged, to use our best 
judgment and all our powers of persua- 
sion in behalf of that judgment. 

I do not propose that we force our 
ideas upon any country, but I do propose 
that, insofar as we are able, we persuade 
the Europeans to follow the path to 
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political unity. The concept of European 
federation is essentially European, not 
American, so I am not suggesting the 
imposition of an alien idea. The fact 
that we have enjoyed the fruits of the 
idea to a greater extent than any other 
people should not silence us regarding its 
merits. ci 

Mr. President, the amendment which 
I offer is not intended to require unifica- 
tion as a condition precedent to the 
granting of aid. Asa part of the declara- 
tion of policy, it simply expresses our 
hope that the participating countries 
will move toward unification. I do not 
think that all the CEEC countries could 
contemplate immediate steps. Probably 
Norway and Sweden could not. It simply 
expresses our approval of such unifica- 
tion to the same extent as did the resolu- 
tion which was referred to earlier in the 
debate. I may add that that resolu- 
tion received practically universal ap- 
proval by the press of the country—at 
least of all those whc interest themselves 
in such matters. 

Mr. President, when we observe the 
relentless expansion of the Communists 
by their technique of infiltration and 
force, it is difficult to believe that any 
of the small nations remaining free in 
Europe can withstand such pressure. 
Even if they become prosperous indi- 
vidually none of them standing alone 
will be able to match the ruthless power 
of the Soviets. Their only hope for free- 
dom from Communist domination lies 
either in their own collective strength 
or in the willingness and ability of this 
country to protect them. I doubt that 
this country will forever be willing to 
stand ready to protect them, so that the 
course of wisdom is for them to prepare 
to protect themselves. Together they 
have a population of 250,000,000 with 
vast, undeveloped resources in Africa and 
Asia. Together they can match the 
power of Russia. But individually not 
one of them could stand a month against 
a determined move by the Communists. 

There is great danger to us in supply- 
ing the sinews of industry and transport 
to. a community inherently so weak. 
The consideration in this whole under- 
taking that causes me the greatest con- 
cern is the possibility that soon after 
we have reequipped the factories, mines, 
and railroads of these 16 nations the 
Russians will move in and use these 
resources against us. 

If these 16 countries were unified and 
could concentrate their power, I doubt 
that the Russians would attempt to con- 
quer them or could do so if they tried. 
Standing alone, their conquest, one by 
one would be no more difficult than was 
the rape of Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. President, I submit that if as a re- 
sult of this plan, Europe is economically 
rehabilitated without political union, the 
urgency to achieve union will soon disap- 
pear, nationalism will revive, and the 
stage for future frictions and war will be 
set. In other words, by helping them 
first, without accepting union as a goal 
and an objective, we do not necessarily 
further union at all. 

I think that particular aspect of the 
consequences of the Marshall plan is per- 
haps the most dangerous one. It re- 
minds me somewhat of the great outcry 
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which was made as a result of our send- 
ing scrap iron to Japan. In other words, 
assume that we extend this aid for 1 year. 
Assume that in connection with that aid 
the European people will do everything 
we can expect them to do, and so we send 
the aid to them for two more years; that 
they thereby vastly increase their indus- 
trial power. Nevertheless if those coun- 
tries remain independent, as they are 
today, I am unable to see how they 
would be able to resist the force and op- 
pression of the Russians, if the Russians 
determined to apply it. 

Personally, Mr. President, I am reluc- 
tant to take the responsibility of sending 
billions of dollars’ worth of our goods, 
our finest machines, and our best equip- 
ment to people who, although they have 
no intention of voluntarily becoming 
subject to the Kremlin, yet individually, 
lack the power to maintain their inde- 
pendence of the Kremlin. 

Further, I believe that the principal 
political leaders of the countries would 
welcome a federation; but few of them, 
if any, are in a position to assume the 
leadership in the movement. As Mr. 
Dulles so aptly put it, I think all of them 
would welcome a little push from us. 
This view is fortified by the experience 
last summer, when as a result of Secre- 
tary Marshall’s speech at Harvard, the 
16 nations with unprecedented enthusi- 
asm gathered together and unanimously 
agreed upon the CEEC report. No one 
of them was able to initiate the move- 
ment alone; but as the result of the lit- 
tle push from Marshall, they were gal- 
vanized into action. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
say that I did hope that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, for whom I have the 
greatest respect and admiration, would 
accept this amendment. In his own 
magnificent address on March 1, I no- 
ticed that he had this to say regarding 
the CEEC report of September last: 

It was a historic moment. Some day the 
United States of Europe may look back upon 
it as we do the Annapolis Conference which 
preceded the Constitutional Convention at 
Philadelphia. 


It seems to me that this simple amend- 
ment will assist in bringing to fruition 
an objective which all the civilized world 
strongly desires, a strong, united, and 
free Europe. 


Mr.LODGE. Mr. President, let me say 
to the Senator from Arkansas that I 
would be profoundly disappointed if at 
the expiration of the Marshall plan the 
most we had done was to bring Europe 
back to the economic level of 1938. If 
the most that we could achieve would 
be simply to reconstruct the European 
crazy quilt, simply to rebuild the water- 
tight compartments of Europe, which 
cannot support life, but which have 
created death twice within our lifetime, 
I would be tremendously depressed. 

I have believed from the very begin- 
ning that if the Marshall plan is to rise 
to the expectations which all of us have 
for it, it must be keyed to an idea, and 
that idea must be what the Senator from 
Arkansas wants, namely, the political 
unification of Europe, or what Mr. Bevin, 
the Foreign Min‘ster of Great Britain, 

XCIiV. 129 
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calls the consolidation of Europe. All 
of us know what is meant by those words. 

The difference between my position 
and that of the Senator from Arkansas 
is that I think the language of this bill 
goes as far as we can go in the bill, 
whereas the Senator from Arkansas 
thinks the language of the bill is not 
sufficient, and that we should go fur- 
ther. I believe that if we include his 
language, it will tend to defeat our 
purpose; but I heartily agree with him 
that the purpose which he so eloquently 
describes is the one toward which the 
Marshall plan should move. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
appreciate very much the attitude of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. As a 
matter of fact, I was present last month 
when Mr. Dulles was before the com- 
mittee, and I got the impression at that 
time, as well as later, that the Senator 
from Massachusetts was in favor of this 
objective. I realize it is very difficult to 
put it into words, and I realize that as 
a practical matter the goal is difficult to 
achieve. 

However, I think it is true, not only 
in this country but in other countries, 
that economic customs unions do not 
have a tendency to achieve political 
unity. Therefore, I think we must take 
the bull by the horns. Certainly if the 
founding fathers had been very careful 
about their terms of reference at Phil- 
adelphia, we would never have had the 
Constitution. Someone must do what is 
almost ultra vires, or at least what is a 
bold and daring act. Significant move- 
ments simply do not generate them- 
selves. 

Mr. President, the Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Lucas] put his finger on an ex- 


* ceedingly important consideration which 


I wish to have the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts consider. I refer to the 
position of the European leaders. Just 
consider how diffcult it is for them to 
speak to their own people about such a 
plan as this, just as we realize how dif- 
ficult it is for a Senator to talk to his 
constituents about the welfare of people 
in other nations. I know that is the 
situation. So someqne must bréak the 
vicious circle that has been revolving 
in Europe for sO many years. The 
leaders of Europe, all the way back to 
Henry IV, thought it was necessary to 
take this step. Our own George Wash- 
ington thought so. William Penn even 
wrote a book about it. But no one has 
been able to accomplishit. Briand called 
conferences on the question three times 
after the last war. Nevertheless, no one 
as yet has been able to do anything con- 
crete about it. 

Today we are told that we are the only 
free nation in a position of leadership, 
and yet we refuse to act as a leader in 
this matter. Instead, we would say, 
“No; that is not our business.” 

As a result, Mr. President, I am in- 
clined to think that what the Senator 
fears actually is going to happen. We 
have had too much experience with lend- 
ing large sums of money and then being 
disappointed in the results. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 3, 1948, he present- 
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ed to the President of the United States 
the following enroiled bills: 

S. 535. An act for the relief of Adelbert E. 
Tuller; 

S. 641. An act for the relief of Mrs. Roberta 
FPlake Clayton; 

S. 922. An act for the relief of Ruth Gross- 
man; 

S.939. An act for the relief of Charles 
Howard Richards; 

S.970. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold T. Prosser; 

S.1031. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Zamora; Mrs. Antonio Zamora; Antonio 
Zamora, Jr.; Mrs. Juag Chavez; John Chavez, 
Jr.; 1solend Chavez; Selso Trujillo; Dr. M. G. 
Wright; and the heirs of Keith Lane; 

S. 1267. An act for the relief of Eleonore M. 
Hannon; 

S. 1698. An act to define the exterior 
boundary of the Uintah Ouray Indian Res- 
ervation in the State ef Utah, and for other 
purposes; 

8.1716. An act for the relief of Mrs. Iola 
Veach; 

8.1721. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Western District of Washington to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon any 
claim arising out of injuries sustained by 
G. R. Below, late of Seattle, Wash.; and 

S. 1796. An act to provide for the preser- 
vation of the frigate Constellation and to au- 
thorize the disposition of certain replaced 
parts of such vessel as souvenirs, and for 
other purposes. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the 
general welfare, national interest, and 
foreign policy of the United States 
through necessary economic and finan- 
cial assistance to foreign countries which 
undertake to cooperate with each other 
in the establishment and maintenance 
of economic conditions essential to a 
peaceful and prosperous world. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
venture to present amendments dealing 
with the transfer of some of our shipping 
to foreign countries under the terms of 
the pending measure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry at this point? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to in- 
quire whether.an amendment is pending 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] is pending. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then I assume that 
the Senator from Maine is going to pre- 
sent his amendments, to be printed and 
lie on the table. Is that correct? 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I venture to present 
these amendments, and I do so with less 
temerity than I did in connection with 
the one in regard to the broader aspects 
of the discussion, because in this in- 
stance the amendments deal with ship- 
ping, a subject which has always been 
the primary concern of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
This particular provision has a rather 
interesting and somewhat curious his- 
tory. 

I present the amendments on behalf of 
my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Wu1te], who is unable to be 
present at this time, and myself, as well 
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as certain other Members of the Senate 
whose names are indicated on the 
amendments. I ask that the amend- 
ments be printed, lie on the table, and 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by Mr. 
Brewster (for himself, Mr. WuitTe, Mr. 
Brooks, Mr. BurLer, Mr. Cain, Mr. 
WHerky, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. EcTon, Mr. 
DworsuHik, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. WatTKINS, 
and Mr. Hawkes) to Senate bill 2202 
were ordered to lie on the table, to be 
printed, and to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: - 

On page 15, line 24, beginning with the 
word “merchant”, strike out all through 
“subsection” on page 16, line 1. 

On page 16, beginning with line 10, strike 
out all through line 20. 

On page 16, line 21, strike out “(5)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(4).” 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
these amendments are very simple. 
They provide for striking out the pro- 
vision of the bill which would author- 
ize the charter under foreign flags of 
309 ships of American registry. 

I should like to address myself to cer- 
tain of the rather unusual aspects of this 
matter. I might urge upon the Sen- 
ator from Michigan that this is a subject 
which has already been concluded, inas- 
much as during the past month the Sen- 
ate considered the questiou, first through 
the appropriate committee and, follow- 
ing the deliberations of the committee 
on it, in the Senate; and in the Senate 
at that time there were at least as many 
Senators present as are now present, and 
at that time the Senate unanimously 
adopted this very provision which pro- 
hibits the transfer, by sale or charter, 
of American ships to foreign registry; 
and I point out that the Senate took 
that action in the full light of the prob- 
lem we now face. That measure was 
also favorably and unanimously consid- 
ered by the House of Representatives; 
and on last Friday, I believe, it was signed 
by the President of the United States and 
became a law. We now find ourselves 
considering a provision inserted in the 
proposed European recovery program 
nullifying a substantial part of that 
very recent act, so that I think in the in- 
terest of expedition it might properly ap- 
pear that it should not be reconsidered 
at this time, particularly as I am sure it 
will not place serious obstacles in the 
path of the particular objective we have 
primarily in view. 

The matter of selling or chartering 
ships to foreign registry has been under 
consideration for a very considerable 
time, not only by Members who join with 
me in this presentation, but by many 
others interested in the field, including 
certain of our great labor organizations 
that are vitally concerned with the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, such as the 
American Federation of Labor, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, the 
American Federation of Shipping, the 
American Legion, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Mississippi 
Valley Association, the Women’s Patri- 
otic Conference on National Defense, 
consisting of 60 women’s organizations, 
meeting in Washington on January 15 to 
17 of this year, the American Merchant 
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Marine Conference, and the Twenty-first 
Annual Convention of the Propeller 
Clubs of the United States, who have all 
taken very strong action recommending 
against a course of this character, as cal- 
culated to strike a very serious blow at 
the vitality of the American merchant 
marine. I ask to have printed at this 
point in my remarks, a memorandum 
showing the attitude of various organi- 
zations regarding the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
Objection? 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


THOSE WHO HAVE TAKEN A STAND IN DEFENSE 
OF OUR MERCHANT MARIN’ BY OPPOSING THE 
TRANSFER OF A LARGE NUMBER OF OUR WAR- 
BUILT RESERVE FLEET TO FOREIGN NATIONS 


United States Senate: Passed on February 
25, 1948, Senate Joint Resolution 173; con- 
taining the following: “Nothing contained 
in this or any other-act shall be deemed to 
authorize the United States Maritime Com- 
mission to charter any war-built vessel to 
any person who is not a citizen of the United 
States.” (Authority to sell to noncitizens 
expired February 29, 1948, and was not ex- 
tended.) 

House of Representatives of the United 
States: Passed on February 24 1948, Senate 
Joint Resolution 173. 

United States Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce: Reported out, 
with “do pass” recommendation, Senate 
Joint Resolution 173. 

House of Representatives Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries: Reported 
out with “do pass” recommendation on Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 173. 

United States Mariti ne Commission: Let- 
ter to Congress December 4, 1947: “While in 
full sympathy with the over-all objectives of 
the ERP, the Commission believes that the 
sale, charter, loan, or outright grant to par- 
ticipating nations of any United States ves- 
sels, in addition to the large number already 
approved, for sale to them would be contrary 
to the best interests of the American mer- 
chant marine.” 

American Legion: Adopted resolution at 
annual convention, August 31, 1947: “We 
aggressively oppose any sales, charters or de- 
liveries of American war-built vessels to na- 
tions, persons or organizations of those na- 
tions who were at any time enemies of the 
United States during the course of World 
War II.” (Pre-Marshall-plan period.) 

Note.—The issue at that time was the 
transfer of vessels to Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, primarily for the transportation of 
relief cargoes. 

Labor—Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions: CIO program for merchant marine 
December 17, 1947: “The authority to charter 
and sell American vessels for transfer to 
foreign flags must not be renewed after Feb- 
ruary 28, 1948.” 

Labor—American Federation of Labor: 
Resolution adopted at national convention, 
October 6, 1947: “A serious threat to the 
American merchant marine is embodied in 
Senate bill 1619—which would authorize the 
President to charter government-owned, war- 
built ships to any foreign operator: Resolved, 
That the American Federation of Labor go on 
record as being opposed to S. 1619, and do 
all in its power to defeat this bill.” 

United States Chamber of Commerce: 
Statement by President, February 4, 1948: 
“And we must guard against the creation of 
unwarranted low-cost competition with 
American shipping by the proposed transfer 
of ships to foreign countries as part of the 
European recovery program.” 

Mississippi Valley Association: Resolution 
adopted at national convention, January 27, 
1948: “With special reference to the pro- 
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posal of the State Department to transfer 
500 ships to foreign nations, which we 
strongly oppose.” 

Women's Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense (consisting of 60 women’s organiza- 
tions), Washington, D. C., January 15-17, 
1948, passed resolution: “Any further weak- 
ening of our national defense reserve fleet by 
additional transfers by sale, charter, or gift 
of United States vessels to foreign flag is 
vigorously opposed.” 

American merchant marine conference and 
twenty-first annual convention of Propeller 
Clubs of the United States, New York, Octo- 
ber 15-17, 1947, passed resolution: “That 
the sale, lease, charter, or gift of Govern- 
ment-owned ships to foreign nations or na- 
tionals be stopped because these nations have 
been restored to their prewar tonnage 
status.” 

NotTe.—Notwithstanding this opposition, 
the State Department continues its effort 
to have authorized by Congress the charter 
to Marshall plan nations and transfer to 
foreign flag of up to 300 United States mer- 
chant ships. This in order to effect an esti- 
mated 11, -percent saving ir the over-all cost 
of the European recovery program. Such 
authorization is contained in bill, S. 2202, 
favorably reported by Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and now being debated 
in the Senate. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Maine if the views of the vari- 
ous organizations to which he has re- 
ferred were expressed in regard to this 
bill, or were they on the general question 
of chartering under other circum- 
stances? 

Mr. BREWSTER. They were discuss- 
ing the general proposition of whether 
or not we should sell or charter ships 
to operate under foreign flags. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly. So I do 
not think the Senator’s point is well 
taken, because, generally speaking, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce might conclude it was wise 
not to charter or sell the ships, but 
when a situation arises in which the 
United States is appropriating billions 
of dollars in order to send food and 
equipment to Europe, the food and equip- 
ment must reach Europe before it can 
do any good. If we have the ships, it 
might be almost completely imperative 
that we let them be utilized, through 
charter or in some other way, as a means 
of transporting the food and equipment 
to Europe. I do not think the views of 
those organizations on the permanent 
policy with regard to the matter are ex- 
actly in point, since the organizations 
did not have in contemplation the emer- 
gency character of the legislation which 
is now before the Sena‘ and the national 
desire to bring it into being. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the Senator 
from Texas mean to intimate that the 
capacity of a ship to transport tonnage 
to Europe would be affected by whether 
or not the American flag or the flag of 
Greece was flying at the masthead? 
That is the only point here involved. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is a matter 
with respect to which I probably am not 
qualified to speak; at least I am not so 
well qualified as is the Senator from 
Maine, who lives near the sea and who 
hears the undulations of its waves each 
night as he retires. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. Maine has a rock- 
bound coast. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Moreover, the Sen- 
ator from Maine is a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and it is his business to study 
subjects of this kind. While I support 
what I deem to be appropriate recom- 
mendations of Senators who have con- 
sidered such matters, I was merely rising 
to point out that the citation of authori- 
ties on the general question is not in 
point, when it comes to a conflict with 
the pending measure, which is admit- 
tedly of very great national importance. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I appreciate the 
suggestion, and now we shall come to a 
recommendation from the authorities in 
the executive department dealing with 
the problem of our merchant marine 
«nd applying themselves directly to the 
European recovery program. I quote 
from the report of the Maritime Com- 
mission, page 9 of their transmittal to 
the Congress, as follows: 

While in full sympathy with the over-all 
objectives of the European recovery pro- 
gram— 

Therefore, I take it they were con- 
sidering that matter— 
the Commission believes that the sale, char- 
ter, loan, or outright grant to participating 
nations of any United States vessels in ad- 
dition to the large number already approved 
for sale to them, would be contrary to the 
best interests of the American merchant 
marine. 


Without minimizing in any way the 
omniscience of the State Department, 
that is responsible for this recommen- 
dation, or even questioning the compe- 
tence of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I think that the recommenda- 
tion of the Maritime Commission, as a 
qualified executive agency dealing as 
they point out here specifically with the 
problem of the European recovery pro- 
gram, is entitled to consideration, par- 
ticularly as, under the point which the 
Senator from Texas made of the 300 
ships, I am sure that their capacity to 
transport cargo to Europe would not 
be affected in any way by whether they 
were under the American or a foreign 
flag. They will be the same ships, car- 
rying the same cargo. The only differ- 
ence is that in one instance there will 
be 15,000 American seamen on them, 
while in the other instance there will be 
15,000 foreign seamen on them. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The report of 
the committee on the European recov- 
ery program, at page 36, says that the 
chartering of the ships over a 42-year 
period will save the American taxpayer 
approximately $240,000,000, based on 
July 1, 1947, freight rates. Can the 
Senator explain that, and would he state 
what he proposes to do about it in the 
event the ships are not chartered? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am somewhat 
puzzled by it, since it contemplates a 
4-year use of these ships under the 
American flag. If the Senator from 
Massachusetts will turn to page 352 of 
volume 2 of the technical report, table 
A—the amount of United States flag 
bulk-carrying dry-cargo ships, including 
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those already chartered, likely to be re- 
quired over and above the normal pro- 
visions of United States shipping serv- 
ices—he will find that in the year 1949 it 
will require 3,000,000 tons. That is next 
year. That is the precise amount here 
involved. He will find in the next year 
it will be reduced to 1,700,000 tons, and 
in the following year to nothing at all. 
The program contemplates that the 
3,000,000 tons of merchant shipping will 
not be required beyond the year 1949. 
So I am sure that those figures must be 
reduced by at least 50 percent if not 
60 or 70 percent. I think it is unfortu- 
nate that there was not an opportunity 
for the Maritime Commission and oth- 
ers to present the other side of the prob- 
lem to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions when it was considering the sub- 
ject in executive session and heard a 
presentation by a representative of the 
State Department, who undoubtedly 
was qualified, was earnestly seeking to 
present all aspects, and was urging very 
sincerely that the charter provision 
should be carried out as well as a sales 
provision as to 200 ships, which was also 
included in the original recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Did not the Foreign 
Relations Commiitee have any testimony 
on the subject from either the Maritime 
Commission or the shipping unions? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I cannot say as to 
that, except that I am sure they had be- 
fore them a recommendation of the Mar- 
itime Commission. The person of whom 
I am speaking is Ambassador Douglas, 
who appeared before the committee in 
executive session. I cannot testify to all 
the volumes pertaining to the matter, 
but I know that the CIO and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor then very 
strongly opposed it from the beginning 
as they appeared before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, as 
the Senator from Connecticut will re- 
call, earlier last month. 

Mr. McMAHON. That is true, but I 
think the Senator will find somewhere in 
the record of the hearings before the 
Foreign Relations Committee the testi- 
mony of Bruce McNamee representing 
the American Federation of Shipping. 
There was another gentleman who ap- 
peared, representing the CIO. I think 
his name was Hodiac, if I am not mis- 
taken. My point is that the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee did have before it, 
prior to reporting the pending bill, the 
testimony of representatives of both the 
shipping industry and the unions in- 
volved. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. I yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, appeared before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and recommended and 
urged that all goods shipped from the 
United States to the recipient countries 
be shipped in American vessels employ- 
ing American sailors. In view of the fact 
that there is provision and hope for the 
procurement offshore of large quantities 
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of goods which will be sent to Europe, 
especially commodities which are in short 
supply in the United States, I asked Mr. 
Green the specific question whether he 
urged that commodities purchased out- 
side the United States and sent to Europe 
be sent in American ships, or whether he 
thought they should be shipped in ves- 
sels belonging to the countries receiving 
the goods. He very frankly stated that 
he would not expect, ask, or require that 
offshore goods procured under the pro- 
gram should be sent in American bot- 
toms. 

The State Department, in its presenta- 
tion, represented to the committee that 
there were approximately 2,000 American 
ships built during the war and now tied 
up, not being used at all. They are not 
being used by the Government, by the 
Maritime Commission, or by American 
shipowners. The Department recom- 
mended and urged that of these 2,000 
ships 500 be made available for this pro- 
gram, 200 to be sold, and 300 to be char- 
tered. When we came to that question 
in the committee we took note of the fact 
that the Senate had passed the bill re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Maine pro- 
hibiting the sale or chartering of any 
— to any foreign flag after a certain 

ate. 

Mr. BREWSTER. March 1, which was 
last Monday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. There was an 
argument made in the committee that, 
inasmuch as the Senate had gone on rec- 
ord in regard to the matter, the commit- 
tee ought not to fly in the face of that 
situation by authorizing the chartering 
of 300 ships and the sale of 200 ships. Of 
course, there was no knowledge as to 
what the House would do regarding it. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Perhaps the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky does not realize the 
House has passed it and the President 
has signed it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. But when we 
voted on it in committee the House had 
not at that time acted. There was no 
way to foretell what the House would do. 
But they did act. Since the pending bill 
has been reported the other bill has been 
passed and the President has signed it. 

This provision would take precedence 
over that act and would be effective in 
spite of the fact that the President signed 
the bill a few days ago. So the question 
is really whether, of the idle ships which 
are not being operated and which may 
not be operated, we are to charter to the 
recipient countries 300 of them, so that 
they may be operated to carry to those 
countries the goods which they buy in 
this country or elsewhere. That involves 
a considerable expense to the Treasury 
of the United States. As a matter of 
fact, when the committee deleted from 
the bill the provision for the sale of 200 
ships we were asked to increase the au- 
thorization for the appropriation for the 
first year by approximately $50,000,000 
in order to take care of the additional’ 
expense of transporting products in those 
ships to be paid for by the Government 
of the United States, because they were 
not to be operated by private shipowners 
or by the Maritime Commission. No one 
is now employed on them except to stand 
by and see that no damage is done to 
the ships. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Kentucky this question: 
When that sum was asked to take care 
of this change, were we also told that 
if the ships were operated under the 
American flag $27,000,000 would be paid 
by the American charterers to the Amer- 
ican Government as charter hire under 
existing law? Was that presented to the 
committee? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not recall. The 
hearings had been concluded and the 
committee was in executive session. If 
the figure of $200,000,000 represented as 
a saving out of the Treasury by reason 
of freight rates involved in the chartering 
of 300 vessels and the sale of 200 vessels 
is accurate, $50,000,000 for the first year’s 
operation of the ships would not be far 
out of line. 

Mr. BREWSTER. There were two 
comments on that, one of which I spoke 
of to the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL]. The $240,000,000 
contemplated a period of 4 years. As I 
pointed out, the use of the American ships 
was not contemplated after 1949 in any 
event. So that the figures obviously must 
be in error in that respect. The other 
item is $27,000,000 credit that will be 
paid per annum for charter hire by Amer- 
ican operators. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know what 
the figure was as to the charter hire. 
That was not brought out before the 
committee. But it is easy to understand 
that if these ships are not being oper- 
ated now, as they are not, and are not 
employing anyone, as they are not, the 
Government of the United States has to 
operate them in carrying the products 
which we are giving or loaning, and it 
necessarily involves additional expendi- 
ture from the Treasury over and above 
the loans and grants provided for in the 
bill. 

I am, of course, very sympathetic to 
the suggestion made by Mr. Green that 
all the goods procured in the United 
States and sent to the recipient nations 
should be transported in American bot- 
toms. In that case our shipping inter- 
ests would receive the freight rate and 
our sailors would receive the wages in- 
volved because of the vessels being op- 
erated by private initiative. But from 
the way the matter was presented to 
us it involved operation of the ships by 
the Government of the United States, 
which would increase the cost of the 
program for the first year $50,000,000. 
As a matter of fact, they asked the com- 
mittee to increase the authorization from 
$5,300,000,000 to $5,350,000,000 in order 
to take care of that, but the committee 
declined to do it, because $300,000,000 
was an even and definite figure, and we 
did not want to complicate the proposal 
by adding something to it, even though 
it may cost that much to ship the goods 
to the other countries. 

I do not care to go into the merits 
of the matter now, because the amend- 
ment was not actually offered, but inas- 
much as the Senator has brought the 
question to the attention of the Senate, 
I thought it might be well to consider 
the fact that we did this in spite of 
the passage through the Senate, and 
the subsequent passage by the House 
of Representatives, of the prohibition 
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against the sale or charter, because it 
involved expenditures from the Treasury 
of the United States, in addition to the 
$5,300,000,000 carried in the bill. If the 
amendment shall be actually offered, it 
may be that we will have more detailed 
facts which may shed some additional 
light on the subject. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I appreciate very 
much the statement of the Senator from 
Kentucky regarding the circumstances. 
My primary objective was to have the 
amendments on the table, and I wanted 
to present certain tables to be printed 
in the Recorp so that when the proper 
time came to present the amendments, 
we might be fully informed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If I may make an 
additional statement, I was in complete 
sympathy with Mr. Green, and the other 
gentlemen who represented American 
Labor, in regard to the shipment in 
American bottoms of goods procured in 
the United States. When Mr. Green 
said very frankly and openly that he 
would not expect or urge that the re- 
quirement be made in regard to goods 
obtained in other Western Hemisphere 
countries, it seemed to me that that yoked 
itself up with the possible chartering of 
300 of these ships which might be used 
by the recipient countries in obtaining 
outside the United States whatever goods 
they might get. Although we were pay- 
ing for the goods, or providing for them, 
they might be able to have them trans- 
ported in these ships. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Woulti the Sena- 
tor favor a provision which would require 
that shipments of American goods should 
go in American bottoms? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was sympathetic 
with that, but we did not put it in the 
bill, because we thought a situation 
might arise when it might be impossible 
to send the goods in American bottoms, 
because our own Capacity is limited, un- 
less we make use of some of the 2,000 
ships, if that is the number, which are 
now idle and tied up in our harbors and 
rivers. Probably some of them would 
have to be reconditioned. They have 
been tied up ever since the end of the 
war, and it might be necessary to make 
extensive repairs to put them in shape. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I will say, for the 
benefit of the Senator from Kentucky 
and others interested, that apparently 
American labor, and the shipping indus- 
try as well, will be very grateful if they 
can have a very much, more limited pro- 
vision; for example, that 50 percent of 
the shipments from America shall go 
in American bottoms. Unfortunately, 
in the recent months there has been a 
very sharp decline. About 65 percent 
was going in American bottoms. In 
October it fell to 47 percent. Now it is 
considerably below that. On Friday I 
expect to offer an amendment which will 
contemplate that approximately 50 per- 
cent of the shipments of American goods 
from United States ports shall go in 
American ships. I think it is easily pos- 
sible of attainment, and I hope the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky may feel that he will 
be able to go that far. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will consider the 
amendment on its merits when it is 
offered. I should not like to anticipate 
what I will do about it. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
wish to refer to something that has been 
said by Mr. Ottis Bianp, of Virginia, who 
was for a long time chairman of the 
Committee on Marine and Fisheries, and 
who wrote a very strong letter to the 
senior Senator from Maine |Mr. Wuitel, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, in 
which, after pointing out his long service 
of 27 years on the Merchant Marine 
Committee in the House—and I am sure 
his opinion is entitled to great respect— 
he said: 

I am so convinced that the proposal for the 
transfer of ships to foreign nations, indi- 
viduals, or interests will do such irreparable 
damage that I shall be compelled to vote 
against the ERP bill if it provides for or 
permits transfer of ships to foreign powers, 
individuals, or interests. I believe such a 
course, in the present condition of the 
world, suicidal. We should do nothing now 
to impair our strength. 


Mr. President, I ask that the entire 
letter be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1948. 
Senator WALLACE H, WHITE, Jr., 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear WALLACE: It has been proposed by the 
State Department that legislation be en- 
acted to carry into effect the Marshall plan, 
and that the plan shall provide for the trans- 
fer of 500 merchant-marine ships. 

I have been a member of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries since April 
27, 1921; from 1933 to 1947 I was chairman 
of the House committee above mentioned, 
and I was privileged to secure the passage 
in 1935 of a merchant-marine bill which was 
subsequently amended in the Senate in 1936 
and became the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

I am so convinced that the proposal for 
the transfer of ships to foreign nations, in- 
dividuals, or interests will do such irrepara- 
ble damage that I shall be compelled to vote 
against the ERP bill if it provides for or 
permits transfer of ships to foreign powers, 
individuals, or interests. I believe such a 
course, in the present condition of the world, 
suicidal. We should do nothing now to im- 
pair our strength. 

I enclose some remarks by me on this 
subject. I hope that you may find time to 
read the enclosures herewith, and that you 
may oppose the proposed transfer. 

Yours very sincerely, 
S. O. BLAND. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
broader question, aside from the unfortu- 
nate effect on the 15,000 American sea- 
men who would be put on the beach be- 
cause of this transfer of American ships, 
the whole foreign shipping question 
should invite most careful attention. In 
1938 the 16 European countries con- 
cerned had 48,000,000 tons of merchant 
shipping. Last year they had 44,000,000. 
In other words, there was a decline of 
only 4,000,000 tons. 

The United States turned over to Eu- 
rope, up to June 30, 1947, 670 ships, of 
a tonnage of 6,900,000 tons, and since 
that time 2,000,000 tons additional, mak- 
ing a total of practically 9,000,000 tons. 

Meanwhile the American shipping pic- 
ture is declining very rapidly, as in the 
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last 6 months of last year 372 American 
ships were obliged to haul down their 
flags and be “put in moth balls” in our 
ports. Those ships are now being retired 
at the rate of two a day. In other words, 
they are automatically being retired. It 
is proposed, on top of that enormous re- 
tirement of more than 400 ships up to the 
present, to take 300 additional ships out 
from under the American flag and turn 
them over to foreign registry for this 
purpose. It seems to me this should in- 
vite very careful attention. 

Meanwhile foreign shipbuilding is go- 
ing ahead apace, and that is what I think 
should be considered in connection with 
the whole Marshall recovery plan. It is 
proposed to increase the petroleum con- 
sumption in Europe by 250 percent over 
that. of 1938. It is proposed to increase 
various other items from 20 to 200 per- 
cent. Meanwhile there is under con- 
struction in European shipyards today 
4,500,000 tons of merchant shipping. 
There has been contracted for 5,000,000 
tons more of merchant shipping, and it 
is contemplated that in addition to those 
two items, 6,200,000 tons more will be 
built, or a total of 15,700,000 tons of mer- 
chant shipping, which they propose to 
build, with scarce steel and scarce man- 
power, during the period when they are 
telling us that they are critically suffer- 
ing. 

There are plenty of ships in the water 
today under American and foreign regis- 
try to take care of every bit of cargo that 
can be offered, and will be for a long 
time to come. 

The Marshall report showed that every 
country in Europe, outside of Italy, had 
a shortage of manpower. We certainly 
know there is a shortage of steel in both 
the United States and Europe. During 
this critical period, when we want re- 
covery, when we are seeking to help 
Europe out, why should they divert all 
the materials and manpower required to 
build 15,700,000 tons of European ship- 
ping, largely at our expense? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. It seems to me that 
in the meeting of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce in which 
this question was discussed, it was 
pointed out that the shipping of which 
the Senator now speaks as being con- 
structed in Europe consisted of smaller 
boats, which were useful on the canals 
of Europe, and that the shipyards there 
were not building freighters of 5,000 tons 
and over. In other words, while they 
have a pretty good allotment of freight- 
ers, they do not have the balanced fleet 
they need to avail themselves of the canal 
situation over the continent. Am I cor- 
rect in that respect? 

Mr. BREWSTER. The. Senator is 
correct. An examination of the records 
which I have asked for as to how far 
that corresponds with the fact, I think 
will be very revealing. They show that 
of the tonnage which they now have 
under construction, some 2,000,000 tons 
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are of passenger vessels, which certainly 
do not correspond with the description 
of the very largest tonnage. I queried 
that statement at the time, as it had 
been repeatedly made, and from what 
information I have now, it would appear 
that a very large proportion of the 15,- 
000,000 tons consists of ocean-going 
types, rather than of small boats for local 
Service. 

Mr. McMAHON. Has the Senator the 
tonnage estimate on that? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I have the totals, 
but I do not have the complete break- 
down. -I have asked for it, and I hope to 
have it before I discuss this question 


again, because I felt it was a very im- 


portant point. 

Mr.McMAHON. Of course, it is highly 
necessary that they have ships they can 
use on the European canals, and as I 
understood at the time, that is what 
they were supposed to be building. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It may interest the 
Senator to know that in the last 3 days 
of last week, before the authority to sell 
or charter expired, 70 vessels of our fleet 
were sold to foreign countries, only 7 of 
which were of the smaller type to which 
the Senator has referred. The other 63 
were of the larger type of both Liberty 
and Victory ships, which indicates that 
they were securing those types of ships 
as far as they were able to. The prelim- 
inary report which I received when I re- 
quested classification, indicated that by 
far the greater bulk of this foreign-built 
tonnage was of the larger type, but I 
hope to have that information by next 
Friday. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point the statistics regarding the 
prewar United States merchant fleet and 
the present fleet. These are figures com- 
piled from the Maritime Commission 
records. I find that I have some of the 
figures which the Senator from Connecti- 
cut requested, which are shown in the 
report of merchant-ship building in the 
ERP countries. I ask that the entire list 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PREWAR UNITED STATES MERCHANT FLEET 

The oceangoing fleet consisted, as of June 
30, 1939, of 1,398 vessels of 1,000 gross tons 
and over. These vessels aggregated 8,134,890 
gross (11,698,840 dead weight) tons, distrib- 
uted as follows: 


Dead- 
Type of vessel Num- |Grosstons| weight 
ber tons 


Combined passenger and 
freight 1 , 308, 694 
Freighter , 121, 955 


1, 079, 480 
6, 363, 780 
7, 443, 260 
4, 255, 580 


Total dry-cargo 1,014 | 5, 
Tanker 384 | 2, 
8, 


1,08 | 


430, 649 
704, 241 


134, 890 iu, 698, 840 


Three hundred and six vessels, aggregat- 
ing 1,735,561 gross (2,390,712 dead weight) 
tons, were inactive. The active fleet—1,092 
vessels, 6,399,329 gross (9,308,128 dead weight) 
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tons—-was employed in the following man- 
ner: 


Vessels | Gross tons 


92 532, 562 
216 | 1, 485, 770 
ll 75, 880 


Total foreign 319 2, 094, 212 
Domestic 772 4, 298, 000 
1 7,117 


1, 092 | 6, 399, 329 


Source: The Postwar Outlook for American Shipping, 
June 15, 1946. 


Employment of United States-fiag vessels as 
of Jan. 1, 1948, 1,000 gross tons and over? 


Foreign trade | Domestic trade 


Num- Num- 


ber | Dead | eT | Dead 
ves- | © eight ves weight 
sels sels 


Freighter 

Combination passen- 
ger and freighter_._- 33} 263, 000) 6 

Tanker 137} 2, 199, 000} 


1, 610,16, 650, 500/194] 1, 782, 000 
24, 900 
311} 4, 606, 800 


| ‘ 
511 6, 413, 700 





1, 780)19, 112, 500) 


<r iesoeesaseat cies tcasadinicinediainpicaemiotisieeoe- eaten teietsitaiaeesay 

1 Preliminary figures received from the Maritime 
Commission. 

NoTe.—Not ineluded in the above figures are 75 
tankers, of 1,107,200 dead weight, and 177 dry-cargo 
vessels, of 1,627,500 dead weight, which were inactive on 
account of repairs and for other reasons on Jan. 1, 1948, 


United States merchant fleet as of Jan. 1, 
1948} 


Dey-- lance ken 
cargo | a Total 


Active: 
United States privately 
360 | 1,035 
In active status under Mari- 
time Commission __........ 
Bare-boat chartered under 


Merchant Ship Sales Act 


_ ECs oxintccndecamaaky 516 | 
Inactive: In reserve fleet. -......| 100 | 1,369 
foes —= 


2, 411 


Sales: 
Sold and delivered, 
VJ-day, to— 
Foreign companies.......| 891 
United States private 
companies 405 


since 
122 | 1,013 


| 
197 | 602 





| 1,615 
| 





1, 296 | 319 


1 Composed of dry-cargo vessels 1,000 gross tons and 
over, and tankers 1,600 gross tons and over. 
Source: U. 8S. Maritime Commission, Feb. 3, 1948. 
Vessels in reserve fleet, by type,’ as of 
Jan. 1, 1948 


[Dry cargo, 1,000 gross tons and over; tankers, 
1,600 gross tons and over| 


TOTAL NUMBER IN RESERVE FLEET 


1Includes foreign lay-up. 
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Vessels in reserve fleet, by type, as of 
Jan. 1, 1948—Continued 


Cargo built prior to 1939 
Passenger built prior to 1939 
Miscellaneous 


Total cargo. 


Tankers built prior to 1939 
Miscellaneous 


Total tankers 


Grand total 


NotTe.—Includes information received 


through Jan. 7, 1948. 


Source: U. S. Maritime Commission, Feb. 3, 
1948. 


Employment of U. S. Maritime Commission- 
owned vessels as of Jan. 1, 19481 


| Foreign trade | Domestic trade 


INum-| Num- 
ber of, Dead- |ber of 
} ves- | weight ves- 
sels sels 


Dead 
weight 


| a 
Tanker 56 887, 100) 69} 1,083, 400 
Freighter __..........| 1, 171/12, 181, 500 85) 818, 500 
Combination pe | 
senger and fr | 5} 46, 100) 
| 1, 232]13, 114, 700} 154} 1, 901, 900 
| | 


1 Preliminary figures. 





Source: U. S. Maritime Commission, Feb. 11, 1948. 


Employment of United States privately 
owned merchant vessels as of Jan. 1, 1948+ 


Foreign trade | Domestic trade 


Num-| Num-} 
ber of| Dead- |ber of| Dead- 
ves- | weight | ves- | weight 
sels sels | 


Tanker 81 |1, 311, £00 242 | 
439 |4, 469,000 | 109 | 

Combination j | 
senger and freight..| :8 | 216,900 C | 


3, 523, 400 
963, 500 
24, 900 


- ee ee | 548 |: 07, 800 | 357 | 4, 511, 800 


1 Preliminary figures. 
Source: U. 8. Maritime Commission, Feb. 11, 1948. 
Inactive U. S. Maritime Commission-owned 
vessels as of Jan. 1, 1948+ 


Dead- 
weight 


Number 
of vessels 


Tanker 
Freighte 
Combination passenger 
oc kipsewinteniininickee 


730, 600 
883, 800 


113, 800 


Ra i cinciniennitiibesnsinainiiatal 1, 728, 200 


1 Preliminary figures. 
Source: U. S. Maritime Commission, Feb. 11, 1948. 
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Maritime Commission estimates on postwar 
s.ze of American merchant marine? 


| | Dead 
Ships weight 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Passenger 
Combination 
Dry-cargo 


ilccnshadakendenideinsebens 
Tankers 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


Combination: 
Coastwise 
Intercoastal __ 
Noncontiguous..............-..... 
Dry-cargo: 
Coastwise 


Noneontiguous...........-......- 


Mein: thoi nakatdibhdiendaaeoen 


Domestic trade subtotal 


Grand total 
1 Bates Butler and Trade Route Committee Report. 
2? Difference from sum of individual categories due to 
rounding of figures. 
Source: Report of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine, November 1947, p. 53. 


Comparison of United States-fiag tonnage 
[In thousands of dead-weight tons} 


Prewar, War, 
June 30, Sept. 1, 
1939 1945 


Num-| 
ber of 
ships 


ACTIVE FLEET. |! 5,400 


Privately owned 
Domestic trade 
Dry-cargo. 
Passenger-cargo. 
Tanker 
Foreign trade 
Dry-cargo -_...--.-- 


Passenger-cargo 
Tanker 





Government-owned 
(USMC) 


Domestic-trade........- 
Foreign-trade__....-...- 


Dry-cargo....-\...- 
Passenger-cargo 








INACTIVE VESSELS * 


Dry-cargo 
Passenger-cargo. 
Tanker 





1, sont, 691 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Comparison of United States-flag tonnage— 
Continued 


{In thousands of dead-weight tons] 


Present, 
Jan, 1, 1948 | 


Projected 
(postwar) 


| 
\} 


N um-| |Nu , 
ber | Ton-| ber | Ton- 
of | nage | of nage 

ships | ships 

! 


ACTIVE FLERT....... 2, 327/25, 617) 1,044) 11, 536 


Privately owned 905/10, 510} 1,044) 11, 530 


Domestic trade | 4,512) 553] 6, 260 


Dry-cargo........... 278! +2, 540 
Passenger-cargo | 21| 100 
Tanker 254| 3,620 


| 5,998] 491} 5, 270 
Dry-cargo 439) 4,469} 383| 4,050 
Passenger-cargo 28} 217} 75) 670 
Tanker 81} 1,312} 33} 550 
— = 
Government-owned 
(USMC) 


Foreign trade 


1, 386/15, on| 


Domestic trade 154 “1, 902)... ‘ eS 
Dry-cargo 85} 819) 
Tanker 69) 1, 083 


1, 232/13, 115) 
Dry-cargo_.....-. 
Passenger-cargo 
Tanker. __.-- 


INACTIVE VESSELS 3 
Dry-cargo 
Tanker 

Total, active and in- | 
active 


LAID-UP FLEET 


———|—— 
1, 269/13, 200] 
100| 1, 400)... ae 


Dry-cargo 
Passenger-cargo 
Tanker 





! Government-controlled. 

? As shown in Report of President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine, p. 54. 

3’ Temporarily inactive due to repairs or for other 
reasons. 

* Including vessels in the laid-up fleet. 

§ Freight and passenger. 


MERCHANT SHIPBUILDING IN ERP COUNTRIES 

Shipbuilding projected by the 16 partici- 
pating countries for the period 1947-51 will 
aggregate, according to their present plans 
as stated in the report emanating from Paris, 
approximately 11,231,000 gross (15,700,000 
deadweight) tons. Approximately 4,500,000 
deadweight tons of this shipping is now 
under construction, while contracts have 
been signed for an additional 5,000,000 tons. 
The shipping actually under construction 
and contracted for, therefore, amounts to a 
total of 9,500,000 tons. This leaves 6,200,000 
tons as projected and on which action has 
not yet been taken. 

It has been estimated that steel require- 
ments for this building program would 
amount to approximately 6,000,000 metric 
tons. This is about 5 percent of the total 
steel requirements of the 16 countries (120,- 
000,000 tons). 

A summary of the projected programs in 
thousands of gross tons (dead-weight tons 
not available) is shown below: 
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In own | In other 


country |countries| Total 


Passenger 92 363 
Dry-cargo_... 50% 2, 466 8, 069 
Tanker 1, 271 2, 799 


3, 829 11, 231 


In discussions with shipping representa- 
tives of the participating countries, it was 
pointed out that these building programs can 
be justified on the grounds that shipbuild- 
ing is, for some, a basic industry; that ship- 
building labor is not, generally speaking, in- 
terchangeable with other labor; that the 
fleets of most of these countries are still be- 
low their prewar level; that a considerable 
number of vessels must be scrapped or laid 
up on account of obsolescence within the 
next few years; and, finally, that shipping is 
the most economical and effective method 
by which certain of the participating coun- 
tries can earn foreign exchange and can, at 
the same time, reduce their requirements for 
aid from the United States. 

Passenger vessels projected by the par- 
ticipating countries for the recovery period 
aggregate 363,000 gross (approximately 200,- 
000 dead-weight) tons. Passenger tonnage 
actually contracted for, as of June 30, 1947, 
consisted of 24 vessels, of 182,000 gross (48,- 
800 dead weight) tons. 

The participating couniries have pointed 
out that they need passenger vessels to main- 
tain communications with each other, to 
earn foreign exchange, and to keep in touch 
with distant possessions. They also point 
out that there is a shortage of space combined 
with a heavy backlog demand. 

The shipbuilding program of the partic- 
ipating countries is, according to their state- 
ments, predicated on a high rate of obsoles- 
cence and, presumably, on the retirement of 
some 3,900,000 dead-weight tons of shipping 
during the next few years. Since the 16 
countries are now operating some 11,000,000 
dead-weight tons of vessels more than 20 
years old, their plans for the retirement of 
tonnage would not appear to be unreasonable. 

From information available in Washington, 
there is no indication, with the exception of 
the United Kingdom, of any cutback since 
July 1, 1947, in the shipbuilding programs of 
the participating countries. It is indicated 
that a reduction of 20 percent has been or- 
dered in available steel for ship construc- 
tion in the United Kingdom for 1948. 

The following tables show the details of 
construction programs of the 16 countries. 


TaBLE I.—Estimated construction of mer- 
chant type vessels for participating coun- 
tries 
{Mid-1947 to end of 1951; in thousands of gross tons} 


Passen-| Dry- | mo... 
ger cargo ae Total 


Belgium: 
In own country g 
In other countries_|-.......}....---- 


Taste I—Continued 
(Mid-1947 to end of 1951; in thousands of gross tons] 


|[Passen- Dry- | 
ger cargo Tanker, Total 


Denmark: 
In own country--- 
In other countries- 


In own country __- 
In other countries- 


WOES b= bn0lsoen 


France: 
In own country... 
In other countries_ 


Greece: 
Tn own country--- 
In other countries. 


Total 
Iceland: 


In own country __- 
In other countries. 


In own country--- 
In other countries- 





Netherlands: 
In own country --- 
In other countries. 


Norway: 
In own country. 
In other countries. 





Portugal: 
In own country 
In other countries_|__....-- 


Sweden: 
In own country___| 
In other countries - 





Switzerland: 
In own country__- 
In other countries - 


Turkey: 
In own country_.- 
In other countries 





United Kingdom: 
In own country_.- 
In other countries. 


All countries: 
In own country_.. 
In other countries. 


Total 





2, 466 








8, 069 


Source: Committee of European Economie Coopera- 
tion, Paris, 1947. 


TaBLe II.—Construction of passenger vessels! by the participating countries 
[Vessels contracted for as of June 30, 1947; in thousands of tons] 


Passenger 
capacity 


1 Vessels of “‘no substantial car~o capacity.” 


Remarks 


For colonial trades; mostly to replace war losses, 

Ausonia, 

William Ruys (now completed), 

No. 410, Nederlandsche Dock. 

Caronia; others for cross-channel and coasting serv- 
ices, 


Source: Committee of European Economic Cooperation, Paris, 1947, 
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Mr. BREWSTER. I have also the 
record of March 3, 1948, as to the final 
transfer of vessels to foreign registry 
under the Ship Sales Act, showing the 
number which were transferred in the 
2 months since the first of the year fol- 
lowing the earlier tabulation I have 
given. I ask unanimous consent to have 
that table printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

FINAL TRANSFER OF VESSELS, FOREIGN, UNDER 
SHIP SALES ACT 


The following are the sales approved by 
the Commission to noncitizens prior to the 
deadline summarized by type of vessel and 
number going to each country: 

N3: 


| Nr oncw 


os 
= 


| 
! 


«| 
Doe POD 


} 
| 


iw I] o | 


1 
{| { 


\] 


By 


C2-(M): Netherlands_._........-.....- 


T1-MBT: 
Argentina 
SI csaialicice hicierssntckcncvistnip deen 


Mr. BREWSTER. There was another 
matter which was developed in this con- 
nection, and which I think also has an 
important bearing, as it was reported 
that the Dutch at the present time are 
transferring ships to Finland and Po- 
land in return for products from those 
countries. If that sort of thing is going 
on, if European shipyards are construct- 
ing merchant ships for countries within 
the satellite zone behind the iron cur- 
tain, I think it has a further and a very 
important bearing. Six million tons of 
steel will be required to build those 15,- 
000,000 tons of merchant shipping in Eu- 
rope. I think it is incumbent upon 
someone to explain to us why, with the 
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critical shortage of steel, material, and 
manpower in Europe, and here in Amer- 
ica, any such amount of material and 
manpower should be diverted to a pur- 
pose which, however desirable it may be 
ultimately, is utterly unnecessary so far 
as the recovery program is concerned. 
I shall hope that not only may we adopt 
the amendment to stop the foreign char- 
tering of American ships, but that we 
raay have an adequate explanation of 
why the expenditure of the millions upon 
millions of dollars which will be required 
for the purpose of constructing these 
ships in Europe should go on when we 
are straining our Own resources so seri- 
ously in order to assist our friends in their 
recovery. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND.- Mr. President, 
along the general line of the subject dis- 
cussed by the junior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. BREWSTER] I wish to call to the at- 
tention of the Senate the statement 
which was made before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on the Marshall plan, 
by Mr. Harry LundeBerg, president of the 
Seafarers International Union of North 
America, and secretary-treasurer, Sailors 
Union of the Pacific, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. He ap- 
peared in favor of the Marshall plan 
before the committee, and stated: 

At the outset I want to make it perfectly 
clear that the Seafarers International Union 
supports the general principles of the Mar- 
shall plan and recognizes the need for taking 
every reasonable step to rehabilitate the 
nations of Europe. 


Further on in his remarks before the 
committee Mr. Lundeberg said: 


According to the United States Department 
of Commerce, United States ships handled 
only 49 percent of all United States foreign 
cargoes in the first 9 months of 1947. 

This situation is even worse on the west 
coast, where in August 1947 American ships 
handled only 42 percent of all United States 
imports and exports, and the share of United 
States ships in the haulage of our imports 
and exports is steadily declining. The effect 
of this situation is shown clearly in the 
seafaring employment on the west coast, 
which dropped nearly 2,000 jobs in the final 
quarter of 1947. 


He ended his recommendation by say- 
ing: 


We further ask that Congress insert a 
rider in the Marshall plan to the effect that 
not less than half of the cargo shipped to 
Europe under the Marshall plan will be car- 
ried in American bottoms. 


I have had prepared for some time an 
amendment to the Marshall plan, the 
pending legislation, which is very brief. 
The amendment is as follows: 

On page 22, after line 20, insert a new 
subsection, as follows: 

“(d) In transporting commodities to par- 
ticipating countries, the Administrator shall 
require that at least 50 percent of the gross 
tonnage of all commodities transported shall 
be transported in vessels documented under 
the laws of the United States, whenever such 
vessels are available.” 


Mr. President, I submit the amendment 
and ask that it be printed and lie on the 
table. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be print- 
ed and will lie on the table. 


EXTENSION OF RECIPROCAL TRADE 
AGREEMENTS ACT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in due 
course I shall address the Senate on the 
Marshall plan, but at this time I wish 
to present, for insertion in the Rrcorp, 
some material relative to the proposed 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. I should like to have this 
materia] appear in the Recorp following 
the debate today on the Marshall plan. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorD, as follows: 


PoreE, BALLArp & Loos, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1948. 
Re trade agreement with Mexico. 
Hon. HucGH BuTLer, 
Senate Finance Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Butter: I refer to my letter 
of February 19 and particularly to the last 
paragraph and the second postscript thereof 
stating that the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information (CRI) probably would not con- 
sider the fluorspar brief or permit the fluor- 
spar producers to appear at the public hear- 
ing to express their views since they are not 
exporters. 

At first the CRI decided not to permit us 
to express our views because the hearings 
are limited to expression of views by exporters. 
Other groups such as laborers and producers 
interested in imports from Mexico had been 
told by the CRI not even to submit their 
views in writing. Consequently fluorspar 
producers were stricken from the draft copy 
of the calendar prepared by the CRI staff 
on instructions from the CRI (probably from 
the State Department). The calendar of ap- 
pearances at the public hearing published 
by the CRI on February 19, 1948, does not 
list fluorspar producers. 

However, after publishing the calendar and 
advising me by telephone that the fluorspar 
producers would not be permitted to present 
their views because they were not exporters, 
the CRI reconsidered on February 20 and 
advised me by phone that afternoon that 
they would permit us to appear as the last 
witness on February 27. We have not yet 
been advised in writing, in answer to our 
letter and brief filed with the CRI on the 
morning of February 18, whether we will be 
permitted to appear. 

At best, we are being permitted to appear 
only because the State Department and the 
CRI apparently saw the political dynamite 
in their previous decision not to permit us 
to appear. Probably we are the only groyp 
interested in imports from Mexico which is 
being permitted to appear. We have no 
assurance that they will pay any attention 
to what we will say. In fact, we are assured 
that they will not give any serious considera- 
tion to our views. 

We are getting in only because we took 
the bull by the horns, kicked the door down, 
and walked in uninvited. 

How about those producers and labor 
groups which wanted to appear but were told 
not even to submit written views, because 
the CRI was interested only in the views of 
exporters, and took it lying down? They are 
not being heard. 

How about the millions of producers 4nd 
laborers and others interested in imports 
from Mexico who would like to have ap- 
peared, but who read the public notice (De- 
cember 30, 1947) by the State Department 
and said, “Oh, what’s the use of trying to 
buck the State Department—they get away 
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with anything they want to do anyhow, and 
it would be a waste of time and money for 
us to go to Washington and object”? They 
are not being heard. 

The fluorspar producers and millions of 
other producers and laborers need the pro- 
tection of Congress from deception such as 
this from the State Department—that is why 
they elected this particular Congress; that 
is why they returned a Republican majority 
to Congress November 1946; that is why they 
will return a Republican Congress in Novem- 
ber 1948 and elect a Republican President if 
this Congress meets its obligation and man- 
date from the people; that is why millions 
of producers spent millions of dollars to come 
to Washington and appear before the CRI to 
vainly express their views and see their Con- 
gressmen before they were sold down the 
river at Geneva last year by the State De- 
partment; that is why they realized that the 
CRI was only window dressing to fool Con- 
gress and the public on a preconceived and 
predetermined State Department program to 
cut off most of the justified and necessary 
protection of American producers and labor- 
ers regardless of what foreign countries did 
to their import barriers against the United 
States, and in the guise of reciprocity; that 
is why those same producers and laborers 
spent still more millions of dollars to come 
again to Washington to testify before the 
Ways and Means Committee of their newly 
elected Congress in the hopes that the Ge- 
neva fiasco would be stopped or that Congress 
would beat some sense into the State Depart- 
ment and the President. Yet nothing was 
done; that is why we and many other groups 
supported the wool growers in their fight for 
reasonable protection; that is why Congress 
passed a bill in the last session to assure the 
wool growers a minimum of necessary pro- 
tection to stay in business, only to have the 
wool pulled over their eyes again by a State 
Department-inspired Presidential veto. 

Yet the Geneva fiasco was permitted to 
go through. And the worst of our fears ex- 
pressed to the Ways and Means Committee 
were abundantly confirmed. The State De- 
partment outdid itself. It even went further 
than we had feared in selling the United 
States farmers and other producers and la- 
borers down the river. 

Practically every United States tariff of 
any consequence was cut at Geneva in re- 
turn for more embargoes, quotas, license 
restrictions and many other hidden forms 
of import restrictions against United States 
exports imposed by almost every other na- 
tion in the world (Great Britain and Canada 
being notable examples) before, during, and 
after the Geneva trade conference. This is 
what the State Department calls reciprocity 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
about which the State Department misleads 
the public by characterizing as a “Yankee 
trading proposition.” No Yankee would con- 
done that kind of trading. We hope there 
are a lot of Yankees in Congress. We have 
searched diligently for several years now 
and have failed to find a single Yankee in 
the State Department. 

Two examples of the State Department’s 
disregard for all factors going against their 
predetermined program of tariff cutting re- 
gardless of consequences should be cited. 

The producers of wool and manufacturers 
of wool cloth opposed any cut in the tariff 
on raw wool and pointed out that the tariff 
should be increased or quota protection af- 
forded. The Under Secretary of Agriculture 
repeatedly advised committees of Congress 
that added protection in the form of quotas 
or increased import fees were necessary. 
Congress passed a bill to provide for such 
additional protection when imports proved 
damaging to American wool growers. Will 
Clayton immediately jumped on a plane in 
Geneva, where he was negotiating a decrease 
in the already inadequate tariff, and talked 
the President into vetoing that bill. Then 
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Will Clayton jumped on another plane for 
Geneva an@ promptly cut the wool tariff for 
the State Department and agreed with 22 
other nations not to impose a quota or any 
other form of import restriction on wool as 
had been suggested by Congress. To get 
the foreign countries to go along he had to 
say to them, “Don’t you worry about Con- 
gress; we can handle those boys. Don’t you 
see that I just stopped them by merely mak- 
ing a hurried trip to Washington? We'll keep 
them in line all right.” Now the American 
taxpayers are supporting the American wool 
growers and the foreign wool growers, too, 
incidentally. The Government buys all the 
American wool and we wear foreign wool on 
our backs. 

In the case of the tree-nut growers (wal- 
nuts, almonds, filberts, and pecans) we 
proved beyond any doubt that greatly in- 
creased imports were seriously injuring the 
American growers and that additional pro- 
tection was needed. Our west-coast Con- 
gressmen appealed to Will Clayton for relief. 
After a passing study by the State Depart- 
ment, designed to brush us off, Mr. Clayton 
told our Congressmen, “You've got a serious 
problem and the growers are being injured, 
but we can’t do anything for you—only Con- 
gress can provide you increased protection— 
our only mandate from Congress is to cut 
tariffs.” At the CRI hearings before Geneva, 
both the growers and users of tree nuts rec- 
ommended against a tariff cut. Only the 
small group of importers thought a cut 
should be made. The Department of Agri- 
culture strongly recommended to the State 
Department that no tariff cut be made on 
walnuts. Yet it was decided to cut the wal- 
nut tariff 50 percent. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture then called Mr. Clayton in and again 
protested the proposed tariff cut on walnuts 
and several other agricultural products. 
However, Mr. Clayton went to the President, 
and Secretary Anderson was overruled. The 
walnut tariff was cut 50 percent at Geneva 
This has not gone 


(from 15 to 7% cents). 
into effect yet because China has not com- 
pleted her ratification of the Geneva Agree- 


ment. After what Mr. Clayton had told 
them before the Geneva Conference, our 
west-coast Congressmen were shocked at this 
and on December 6, 1947, addressed a joint 
appeal (signed by every Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California, Oregon, and 
Washington, except Representatives MILLER 
and Dovuc.as, of California) requesting the 
President not to approve the cut on walnuts. 
The State Department has implied that the 
President will not withdraw his approval but 
to date the President has done no more than 
say to the Congressmen that he was glad to 
have their letter and views; apparently those 
views will be again disregarded, although we 
are still hopeful. 

These are excellent examples of how far 
the State Department is willing and deter- 
mined to go in selling American producers 
down the river while other countries pile up 
new embargoes and quotas and licenses 
against United States exports. Many more 
examples could be given 

Congress has sat by and watched all of 
this going on and has given a weak protest 
now and then but has done nothing to stop 
it. The State Department has interpreted 
this inaction as a go-ahead signal. They 
are marching merrily down their predeter- 
mined and fixed one-way road to completely 
free trade. They are getting more and more 
brazen in their disregard of congressional 
intent and all other factors. They no longer 
even consider it necessary to listen through 
their “window dressing” (the CRI) to the 
views of the American public or Congress, 
as required by the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, before they negotiate a foreign- 
trade agreement. They announce intention 
to negotiate a foreign-trade agreement with 
Mexico and hold a public hearing to give 
the appearance of complying with the con- 
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gressional mandate. But, they know that 
the exporters will agree with them so they 
say, “We'll only listen to the views of ex- 
porters—Congress has said ‘go ahead’ so we 
won’t bother listening to those interested 
in imports—we never pay any attention to 
what they say anyhow—so why waste the 
time.” 

The State Department figures it can reach 
its goal and tie it down with the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization Charter before 
Congress wakes up and discovers what is 
being done. Then they hope that they will 
have negotiated us into so many interna- 
tional entanglements that Congress will be 
unable to correct it. 

The only way the fluorspar producers and 
the millions of other producers and laborers 
can get the protection of Congress from the 
State Department “give away” tariff policy— 
the protection for which they elected this 
Congress—is through your committee. If 
your committee does not advise Congress of 
the truth about the State Department policy 
and recommend corrective action, all hope is 
lost. 

This most recent action of the State De- 
partment in the Mexican affair is the most 
open and brazen example of deception and 
defiance of Congress yet attempted. Its very 
brazenness, however, offers one hope—that 
Congress will begin to see through their de- 
ception and force the President to withdraw 
the concessions granted to Mexico in the 
now-terminated 1942 agreement. It is also 
to be hoped that Congress, through your 
committee, will see the wisdom of allowing 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act to die 
a@ natural death next June 12 or, at least, of 
extending it only with adequate safeguard- 
ing amendments. 

May I stress and reemphasize, as pointed 
out in the fluorspar brief enclosed with my 
letter of the 19th, that if the President is 
permitted to get away with this “Mexican 
fiesta of deception,” it will means that all of 
the trade agreements which have been nego- 
tiated with foreign countries can be termi- 
nated by those countries while all of the 
tariff reductions made by the President un- 
der those agreements are left in effect if the 
President so desires merely by his failure 
to terminate the proclamations giving legal 
effect to those tariff reductions. If approval 
of this is given in this instance by con- 
gressional inaction, undoubtedly that is what 
the President will do, State Department pro- 
fessions to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Very ‘truly yours, 
JOHN BRECKINRIDGE. 


Pope, BALLARD & Loos, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1948. 
Hon. HuGH BUTLER, 
Senate Finance Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deaz SENATOR BUTLER: One more chapter 
on the State Department’s “Mexican fiesta 
of deception” under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act in the guise of a reciprocal 
agreement. 

Our enclosed arguments made last Friday 
before the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation, we believe, prove beyond any 
doubt the soundness of-the principle so ably 
stated by Representative Danret A. REED of 
New York in a statement in the ConGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, a copy of which is enclosed. 
Representative Reep has uncovered and ex- 
posed to Congress and the public the most 
recent and most flagrant State Department 
violation of congressional intent and public 
interest. He deserves a lot of credit—his 
statement deserves a lot of attention, study, 
and repetition. 

Mr. Loos made the argument on behalf of 
an American producer primarily interested 
in imports. I made the argument on behalf 
of an American producer primarily interested 
in exports. We believe you will agree that 
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it is sound no matter which way you look at 
it. 

These arguments were made at a public 
hearing before the CRI and particularly be- 
fore Mr. Lynn R. Edminster, Vice Chairman 
of the Tariff Commission and Chairman of 
the CRI, and Merrill C. Gay, Assistant Chief 
of the State Department’s Division of Com- 
mercial Policy. These men are two of the 
administration’s leading advocates of free 
trade and administraters of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. Their questions and 
remarks leave no doubt that the State De- 
partment’s intent is to unilaterally reduce 
American tariffs regardless of effects on 
American producers or how much foreign 
countries raise their barriers against imports 
from the United States. 

Mr. Gay’s remarks clearly indicate that the 
State Department intends something other 
than reciprocal tariff reductions in these ne- 
gotiations with Mexico—something that has 
not been announced to the public. 

If you read carefully between the lines of 
the State Department notices concerning 
these negotiations, overlooking the fancy 
phrases, it is very apparent that the State 
Department intends unilateral tariff reduc- 
tion (failure to withdraw American conces- 
sions) in return for embargoes and increased 
tariffs from Mexico—that the State Depart- 
ment expects nothing and really wants noth- 
ing from Mexico in these negotiations except 
some paper concessions which they can an- 
nounce to the unsuspecting American public 
along with fancy phrases to save face with the 
big majority of the public which knows abso- 
lutely nothing about foreign trade. 

The State Department actually thought 
that they could get away with this little 
scheme of deception before anyone realized 
what was happening. Thanks to Represent- 
ative ReEep, the Congress and the public 
have been advised—another State Depart- 
ment scheme.of deception has been exposed. 

The State Department policy boils down 
to this: Discourage exports (except a few 
favored products such as automobiles), dis- 
courage American production of anything 
except what it favors and considers efficient; 
encourage imports at expense of American 
producers; encourage foreign ‘production and 
export to United States; shift American pro- 
ducers to favored mass-production indus- 
tries; encourage a specialized and centralized 
American industrial economy that is easy to 
control. 

If that is a sound policy, and | will not 
argue the point here, the State Department 
should go to Congress, explain it and get 
legislative authority for it. They should 
not use the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
through deception, to implement such a 
policy. And Congress should not extend the 
act now that it knows what it is being used 
for. At least the act should be so amended 
as to prevent its being so used in the future. 

This has been the State Department policy 
all along but they managed to cover it up and 
fool a majority of the public. This Mexican 
case is the first time they shipped enough to 
allow a clear revelation of their motives. 
They almost did in the Geneva negotiations 
but a majority of Congress did not quite 
catch on. This time there should be no mis- 
understanding—the public must be ade- 
quately informed. 

I hope you will note carefully Mr. Loos’ 
argument (enclosed) concerning the “notice 
of termination” required by the agreement. 
This was the one point not covered satis- 
factorily in our brief and previous letters. 
Mr. Loos’ argument, I believe you will agree, 
removes any legal question as to the actual 
and complete termination by Mexico on 
December 20, 1947. In effect the point is 
this. If, in fact, Mexico did not give the 
required 6 months’ notice of termination 
(which only the State Department’s files 
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would show), the State Department’s an- 
nounced agreement to the Mexican with- 
drawal of all concessions (December 13, 
1947) amounted to a waiver of notice by the 
United States and absolute termination on 
December 20, 1947, by Mexico. Otherwise, the 
agreement and the reduced Mexican duties 
could have been enforced in the Mexican 
courts for 6 months after December 20, 1947. 

Why are we so vitally concerned with this 
matter? Because we represent several pro- 
ducer groups .(agricultural and mineral) 
which are not on the State Department fa- 
vored list. They are on the top of the list 
for elimination and transfer to the automo- 
bile, radio, or electrical industries. Even 
an extension of the act, as is, for only 1 year 
would result in serious damage to those 
producers and possible destruction. 

The State Department has already planned 
negotiations with Italy, Turkey, and some 
other countries. They have already deter- 
mined what tariff reductions they will make. 
I cannot prove that, but I know it is true 
from 214 years of close work with State De- 
partment officials. I believe you realize this 
fact, too. I believe a careful examination of 
the State Department’s secret files would 
prove it, although they may have carefully 
avoided the records’ showing it. 

Just as examples, many almond, filbert, 
walnut, and cherry growers would be put out 
of business by trade agreements with Italy 
and Turkey. There can be no doubt that 
their tariffs would be still further cut in such 
agreements. And I assure you that this is 
not just an idle fear. Other examples could 
be given 

If the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
were extended, as is, for just 1 year, the 
tariff cuts that would be made by the State 
Department would include the full 50 per- 
cent authorized by the act on every com- 
modity on which they could find a country 
to negotiate with. This would all be done 
before January 1949, if a Republican Presi- 
dent should be elected in November. They 
would say that to do otherwise would be 
failing to carry out the intent of Congress, 
expressed in the Extension Act. Mr. Clayton 
has said so before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. A rash of public notices 
of intention to negotiate trade agreements 
would break out the day after the Extension 
Act was signed by the President. We hope 
this Congress will not let that happen. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN BRECKINRIDGE. 


HEARINGS ON TRADE AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS 
WiTH MEXxico 


TESTIMONY (IN PART) OF MR. KARL D. LOOS ON 
BEHALF OF AMERICAN PRODUCERS OF FLUOR- 
SPAR 


Mr. Loos. Now, this treaty with Mexico 
which was entered into at the close of 1942 
and which became effective, I believe, Janu- 
ary 30, 1943, contains two clauses under 
which Mexico has acted. The treaty was to 
remain in effect for a period of 3 years and 
continue in effect until a period 6 months 
after notice of termination. 

I mention that now simply to indicate 
that that is one of the methods for termi- 
nation, and two other methods for termina- 
tion are mentioned in article 10 and arti- 
cle 11. 

Before I try to make any statement regard- 
ing the reasons for our views or make any 
argumentative statement, I would like to 
give a simple and concise factual recital of 
what has occurred since this treaty was put 
in force. We have as the basis for .hat re- 
cital of facts that exhibit 1 to which I re- 
ferred a moment ago, attached to this mim- 
eographed brief, and exhibit 2, which con- 
sists of a letter of February 24 from the De- 


partment of State, signed by Mr. Daniel M. 


Braddock, of the Division of Commercial Pol- 
icy, and addressed to Mr. Breckinridge. 
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To summarize what we understand has 
happened, there was first an announcement 
in 1944, within a year or shortly over a year 
after the treaty was put into force, relating 
to some licensing provisions which the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico imposed. I don’t regard 
those as particularly material to this dis- 
cussion, at least. 

Then on July 11, 1947, acting under article 
10, the Mexican Government announced the 
embargo or complete prohibition of impor- 
tation of some 57 items of schedule I, and 
those items are listed by tariff number and 
description, Mexican tariff number and de- 
scription, on the first four pages of our ex- 
hibit No. 1. 

Then there are three additional items that 
were prohibited from importation or embar- 
goed by a decree of December 16, 1947, those 
three items being listed on page 5 of our 
exhibit 1. Those 60 items were embargoed 
pursuant to the provisions of article 10, 
which authorizes either Government to make 
quantitative limitations on imports under 
certain conditions and after consultation; 
and we understand that there was consul- 
tation between the United States and Mexico 
as provided in article 10 and pursuant to 
the provisions of that article, the United 
States did consent and agree to this action 
that was taken. 

I mention that because article 10 further 
provides that in the event one Government 
does ask for the privilege of taking action 
under article 10 and the other Government 
does not consent, that then the entire agree- 
ment may be abrogated by the nonconsent- 
ing Government within 30 days after such 
unilateral action is taken by the other. 

About the same vime—namely, December 
15, 1947—the Government of Mexico also 
took action under article II, which is famil- 
iarly referred to as the escape clause by a 
good many of us—by the State Department 
I think it is referred to as the safeguarding 
clause—but whichever way you take it it 
means the same thing. That action cov- 
ered 12 items of the tariff which are listed 
on pages 5 and 6 of our exhibit 1, and I 
might say that this exhibit 1 is a copy of the 
memorandum that was furnished to us by 
the State Department and accompanied that 
letter of February 24, which is exhibit 2. 

Now, I assume that the American Govern- 
ment, througa its duly authorized repre- 
sentatives in the State Department, also 
agreed to action under article 11. Article 11 
carries the same provision for -accelerated 
termination 30 days after an action by an- 
other government if the action is not agreed 
to by the government against whose in- 
terests the action occurs. I would like to 
suggest that had the Government of the 
United States not agreed to these actions 
under articles 10 and 11 by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, it would have been in position to 
have terminated the agreement within 30 
days after the action taken by the Mexican 
Government in December; and it was quite 
obvious that the treaty was going to some 
pains to make provision for an accelerated 
cancellation in the event one government 
took action without the agreement of the 
other government. I hope that the perti- 
nency of what I am saying may have a little 
bit clearer place in view of what I will now 
come to. 

Up to this point we have this situation: 
There were 203 items in schedule I, 203 items 
on which the Mexican Government made 
concessions. Of these, 57 plus 3, 60, have 
been canceled or withdrawn by imposition 
of an embargo under article 10. Twelve had 
been withdrawn by the increase of duties, 
not by the imposition of an embargo on 
the last twelve—by the increase of duties 
to the ad valorem equivalent that had ex- 
isted when the agreement was signed. That 
is, to the ad valorem equivalents of the 
Mexican duties prior to the effective date 
of the 1942 agreement. So that the fact that 
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prices have risen, of course, means that in 
every case the duty imposed as a result of 
this action taken in December 1947, under 
article 11 not only restored the duties as 
they had existed before the treaty but im- 
posed duties higher than they were before 
the treaty was adopted. 

There then remained 131 items. There is 
a little confusion about the number. The 
State Department letter says 132 items are 
covered in the next action that I am about 
to relate, but the fact is that there were 
131 additional items. 

The one item that is mentioned in both 
schedules—in effect, it might be said that 
they withdrew this one twice—that was item 
7.53.30, advertisements, calendars, etc., which 
was embargoed in the action of July 11, 1947, 
and which is again mentioned in the action 
that I am now coming to and that I have 
been leading up to all of this time—I am 
afraid I am taking awfully long in getting 
to it—and this is the important action. 

On December 15 the Government of Mex- 
ico issued a decree to be effective 5 days later 
on December 20, withdrawing 132 items, 
which included all of the remaining 131 items 
on which the concessions had not been pre- 
viously withdrawn, out of this schedule I. 

In that action they imposed new duties 
that were both specific duties and ad valorem 
rates, the purpose of which was to increase 
to the ad valorem equivalents that were in 
effect prior to the 1942 treaty. 

Now, what is the effect of that kind of an 
action? Here we have all of the concessions 
withdrawn. On 72 items, the concessions 
were withdrawn under article 10 and under 
article 11 in accordance with the procedure 
that is outlined in those articles, but they 
were withdrawn completely either by abso- 
lute embargoes being imposed or by duties 
being imposed higher than the duties which 
had prevailed prior to the effective date of 
the treaty. 

This last action I have mentioned, the 
withdrawal of the concessions on the re- 
maining 131 items, was not taken pursuant 
to any provision of the treaty, and no pro- 
vision or item in the treaty can be found 
that will justify or authorize or excuse that 
action. 

So we say that that action of December 
1947 was a complete abrogation of the treaty. 

Apparently Mexico did not give the 6 
months’ notice that is required by the treaty 
to terminate it. Apparently—and the press 
release issued by the State Department under 
date of December 13, 1947, referring to this 
last action says: 

“The United States has consented to this 
action”—meaning the withdrawal of the 
concessions on these 131 items— 

“The United States has consented to this 
action in recognition of the acute need of 
the Government of Mexico to correct the im- 
balance in its trade relations with the United 
States and to afford a more reasonable 
measure of protection for Mexican indus- 
tries until such time as negotiations for a 
more definitive schedule I mentioned above 
can be concluded.” 

Now, it seems to me, if the committee 
please, that the effect of that consent is 
merely a waiver of the requirements of the 
treaty for 6 months’ notice of the termina- 
tion. Certainly, an action taken by the 
Mexican Government unilaterally without 
any basis for such action in the treaty itself, 
which results in the abrogation and with- 
drawal of concessions still remaining in ef- 
fect that had been granted by the Mexican 
Government in the treaty—certainly, such an 
action is a termination and abrogation of 
the treaty. Had the United States not con- 
sented, it would have been just as much an 
abrogation and termination, but without 
having complied with the requirement for 
6 months’ notice, and probably it would have 
been possible to enforce for at least 6 months 
some observance of the treaty requirements, 
particularly if the Mexican courts would give 
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the same enforcement to treaties that that 
country has entered into that the United 
States courts give to treaties that the United 
States has entered into. 

Chairman EpMINsTER. Mr. Loos, I take it 
that you probably intend to suggest, al- 
though I don’t want to put words in your 
mouth, that it is hardly likely that with 
respect to some 130-odd concessions that 
should suddenly be discovered in regard to 
each and every one of those, that they were 
resulting in serious injury to Mexican indus- 
try within the meaning of the escape clause. 

Mr. Loos. I don’t think it could be or 
would be reasonable to make such a sug- 
gestion. Even if it were made, the fact re- 
mains that action was not taken under the 
escape clause under article 11, and the re- 
quirement of that article was not followed 
out. 

Chairman EpMINsTER. I wasn’t undertak- 
ing to dispute what you were saying, but just 
wanted to bring out a point. 

Mr. Loos. You certainly have the privilege 
of disputing anything I say because I don’t 
consider myself to be the final word on this 
by any means, I am simply making argu- 
ment of what I think it is, and I hope you 
all will agree with me. 

Now, if the Mexican Government had given 
notice 6 months before that it was going to 
terminate the treaty and then had taken the 
same action that it did take on December 15, 
that certainly would be recognized as a ter- 
mination and abrogation of the treaty. The 
fact that it didn’t give the 6 months’ notice 
doesn’t change the fact that the withdrawal 
of all these concessions does amount to a 
termination and abrogation of the treaty, 
and I emphasize again that the United States 
in consenting simply consented to a waiver 
of the requirement for 6 months’ notice. 

And so in every legal effect it seems to me 
the treaty with Mexico is no longer in ex- 
istence. Certainly, schedule I is no longer in 
existence. The United States, therefore, is 
free to take any action at this time it may 
see fit to take, as a result of the termination 
and abrogation of the treaty. 

It is not necessary that the United States 
should give any notice under the 6 months’ 
clause because the treaty remains in effect 
only until it has been abrogated by one party. 
Once a contract is abrogated by one party, the 
other party does not have to do anything to 
terminate his liability or his responsibility 
under it. That is a simple axiom of the law 
of contracts, and it seems to me a treaty, 
particularly one of these trade agreements, 
must be construed the same as you would 
construe a contract. 

Article 18, which provides for the termi- 
nation by either party specifically states: 

“This agreement shall enter into full force 
on’’—such and such a day—‘and remain in 
force and subject to the provisions of article 
10 and article 11”—to which I have just re- 
ferred—‘“shall remain in force for a period of 
3 years thereafter.” 

And it provides for 6 months’ notice before 
the termination of the 3 years, and if that 
isn’t given, then the treaty provides that the 
agreement shall remain in force thereafter 
subject to the same provisions until 6 
months from the date on which notice of 
intention to terminate it shall have been 
given by either Government. 

If Mexico had given a notice and the agree- 
ment had been terminated, there wouldn’t 
be any doubt about what this means. The 
treaty would be terminated. 

Since Mexico didn’t give the notice and 
the United States waived the notice, it seems 
to me that the 6 months’ provision is out 
here also and the agreement having been 
terminated and abrogated, the United States 
is now freed from any responsibility or lia- 
bility under it, If there is any doubt about 
it, certainly the action on December 15, 1947, 
by Mexico in making this abrogation, should 
constitute a notice of intention to abrogate 
and an immediate abrogation, too, and the 
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United States would be freed from all respon- 
sibility and liability under the treaty at the 
very latest date 6 months after that notice of 
December 15, 1947. 

Now, with that background, I submit that 
the negotiators for the United States cannot 
possibly hope, unless they are the wildest 
sort of optimists, to make any progress with 
the Mexican negotiators when Mexico has all 
of the concessions still remaining in effect 
that the United States granted under the 
1942. Treaty; whereas, the United States has 
none of those concessions that Mexico made 
remaining in effect for her citizens, 

It seems to me that the logical, the natural 
action for the United States to take is im- 
mediately to cancel the Presidential procla- 
mation under which the reduced duties in 
Schedule II were put into effect, and thereby 
serve notice on Mexico that until Mexico re- 
stores or makes some concessions the equiva- 
lent of the concessions which the United 
States is prepared to make, that Mexico can- 
not enjoy the benefits of the concessions 
which the United States has made. That, it 
seems to me, is not only the natural and 
logical action to take, but it seems to me 
it is a necessary action to take, if the Presi- 
dent of the United States and other officials 
of this country charged with protecting the 
interests of this country and its citizens per- 
form their duties. 

Now, I concede that there is probably not 
an automatic cancellation of these reduced 
duties upon the termination of a trade agree- 
ment pursuant to which the reductions were 
made because the act simply says that the 
President may at any time terminate the 
proclamation which put into force and into 
effect the reductions that the United States 
concedes in a trade agreement, but certainly 
it must have been the intention of the Trade 
Agreement Act, it must have been the inten- 
tion of Congress, and it is the only logical 
construction to put on the whole theory of 
reciprocal trade agreement that once one 
contracting country withdraws its conces- 
sions, the United States will immediately 
withdraw the concessions that it has made. 

So we urge that to put the United States 
negotiators in a negotiating position the 
first thing that should be done is to with- 
draw all concessions that have been made 
by the United States under article II and 
then we will be in the same position that 
Mexico is, neither one of the countries will 
have in force any concessions made under 
the agreement and in that position, it seems 
to me, the logic of the situation would be 
that you would simply have to start all over 
again to negotiate a new agreement, and you 
would have to follow the provisions of the 
Trade Agreements Act as to giving notice, 
holding hearings, etc., and then enter into 
negotiation, as a result of which a new trade 
agreement might be reached. 


TESTIMONY, IN PART, OF JOHN BRECKINRIDGE ON 
BEHALF OF THE PARKER PEN CO. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. There is one more 
point that I would like to make, and that is 
the nature of these negotiations. The situa- 
tion is this: Mexico has withdrawn all the 
concessions she made to the United States 
under the 1942 agreement, and on practically 
every item she has imposed a higher duty or 
& more stringent import restriction than was 
imposed in 1942 prior to the agreement. 

The announcements of these negotiations 
say that they are to negotiate a revision of 
schedule I. We support the policy of the 
reciprocal trade agreements wholeheartedly, 
but we have some very definite ideas about 
how it should be administered. 

We think the intent of Congress was, and 
the intent of everybody concerned with it, 
has been that it is a “Yankee” trading propo- 
sition. From that it would follow that when 
they sit down and negotiate that it is a 
bunch of people on both sides who are hard- 
boiled traders, 
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Our experience with the Mexicans, which 
Mr. Matthay can confirm, is that they are 
hard-boiled traders. We think they are going 
to be in this negotiation. But possession— 
there is an old saying about possession being 
nine points of the law. The Mexicans have 
our concessions; they have not anything to 
get. We do not have the Mexican con- 
cessions. 

If we sit down with the Mexicans in our 
negotiations, if our negotiators sit down with 
the Mexicans and say, “Well, we would like 
concessions on these items,” I don’t think 
the Mexicans are going to talk turkey very 
much as long as they still have got nine 
points of the law on their side, that is, pos- 
session of the American concessions. 

We feel, and we hope this committee will 
recommend to the State Department, that 
the concessions made by the United States 
under the 1942 agreement should be ter- 
minated before our negotiators negotiate 
with Mexico. That would be accomplished 
by the President’s terminating his Executive 
order—rather his prociamation of December 
28, 1942—-which gives effect to the concessions 
under the Mexican agreement. That would 
make our rates go automatically back to the 
level before we negotiated the 1942 agree- 
ment, unless some other factor has inter- 
vened, such as a binding of that rate, or a 
reduction of that rate in another agreement. 
Then, we think you have got a basis for 
Yankee trading. We think you would then 
have a basis for doing what Congress in- 
tended, that we make reductions in our tariff, 
but only reciprocal reductions, only on the 
condition that the United States get in re- 
turn for those reductions, reductions on the 
other side of equivalent value. 

If you terminate them, and then sit down 
with the Mexicans and say, “Now, if you will 
cut the tariff on these items, we are prepared 
to cut the tariff on these items.” 

To boil it down to a selfish viewpoint only, 
we want to -get that fountain pen and 
mechanical pencil duty or those duties cut. 
It means the very existence of the Parker Pen 
Co.—I would not say that—it means the very 
existence of 40 to 45 percent of their business, 
and that is an awful lot. It means the bread 
and butter for about 50 percent of the popu- 
lation of Janesville, Wis., of 25,000. 

It means those dependent directly and 
directly on the pay roll of Parker Pen Co. 
That means a lot. 

But we don’t think the Mexicans are going 
to be very anxious to cut that duty unless 
you are going to give them something for 
it that they have not got. As long as they 
have got the concessions with nine-tenths 
of the law on their side, we don’t think they 
are going to go very far in giving any con- 
cessions to the United States. 

- « * + * 


Chairman EDMINSTER. Mr. Breckinridge, 
before you call on Mr. Matthay, I have just 
one comment and query on one point. I 
followed you clearly; your suggestion is that 
there ought to be some very strong induce- 
ment to Mexico to rectify this situation along 
the lines that you suggested. 

If I understood you correctly, you were 
suggesting that the entire Mexican agree- 
ment should be first canceled, and then 
the negotiating should start from scratch, 
as it were. ° 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. That is not right. It 
does not have to be canceled. I think it has 
already been canceled. The only thing 
that is left is the President’s proclamation 
which gives legal effect to the duties under 
that canceled agreement. 

Chairman EpMINSTER. I will accept that. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. There is nothing left in 
the agreement. 

Chairman EpMINSTER. I will accept that 
legal correction, but the point is that the 
agreement would require, by its terms, 6 
months’ notice. 

Mr. Breckinripce. I think the Mexicans 
gave us 6 months’ notice. 
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Chairman EpMInstTEer. The Mexicans, if I 
remember correctly, and I will be glad to be 
corrected by some of my colleagues here, 
acted under the escape clause, which does not 
require 6 months’ notice. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I don’t believe they act- 
ed under the escape clause on the balance 
of the concessions that they withdrew on 
December 20, 1947. There was no provision 
in the agreement providing for the with- 
drawal of the remaining 131 concessions. 

Chairman EpMINSTER. Well, be that as it 
may, there would be two ways in which to 
bring the pressure to which you refer. One 
would be to give them a 6 months’ notice 
and then cancel the entire agreement, and 
the other way would be to use the privilege 
that is given to the other countries, as it 
were, under the escape clause, to make com- 
pensatory withdrawals or withdrawals of 
equivalent concessions that have been 
granted to them, and I would think that 
from the standpoint of prompt negotiation 


with Mexico, with a view to obtaining some 


readjustment of what she has done, that 
the use of the powers under the escape clause 
would be more promising from the stand- 
point of getting into negotiations at an earlier 
date, perhaps, if not sooner. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I think that is entirely 
appropriate. I think certainly we have got 
to do it fast, and if you can do it under an 
agreement which, in my opinion, does not 
exist, withdraw under the escape clause, go 
ahead. I don’t care how you proceed. But 
cancel the President’s proclamation that put 
them into effect, and then say, “Boys, we are 
ready to sit down and talk turkey.” 

Chairman EpMINSTER. Well, there is a dif- 
ference between canceling an entire procla- 
mation—all the concessions have been 
granted to Mexico, on the one hand, and 
making some withdrawals under the procla- 
mation of some concessions that are deemed 
to be equivalent in value to those which she 
has withdrawn from us. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Well, I think we proved 
in 1942 that all of the concessions now in 
the agreement are equivalent in value to 
those made by Mexico, all of which have been 
withdrawn, because we made them on that 
basis. We said, “Here is an agreement. We 
reduce tariffs on both sides; they are of 
equivalent value. If you are going to with- 
draw an equivalent value, you have got to 
withdraw the whole thing.” 

Chairman EpMINsTER. Oh, no. Under the 
escape clause, you don’t have to withdraw 
all of the concessions made. You don’t have 
to cancel an entire agreement. You with- 
draw concessions that you deem to be equiv- 
alent in value to those which have been with- 
drawn in value by the other country. That 
might be a very small proportion of the 
schedules I, II, and III. 

Mr. BrecKinripceE. That is right. But in 
this case, Mexico has withdrawn the whole 
of schedule I. There is not a single con- 
cession left to the United States under the 
1942 agreement, and I don’t understand how 
anybody can figure there is an agreement. 

Chairman EpDMINSTER. You still, however, 
could act more promptly, could you not, 
under the escape clause, than you could ask 
if you invoked the 6 months’ clause? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. You mean in this in- 
stance? © 

Chairman EpDMINSTER. Yes. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Or the agreement? 

Chairman EpMINSTER. Yes. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I don’t think you have 
to invoke the 6 months’ clause. I think the 
Mexicans did that, and terminated it. We 
are free to terminate our concessions right 
now. 

* iz = a e 

Mr. Gay. If I may address myself just ve: 
briefly to what Mr. Edminster was saying, 
think it is true to say that the trade agree- 
ment organization which, as you know, is 
made up of various departments in the 
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Government, has never yet agreed to a trade 
agreement which it did not feel was of mu- 
tual advantage. I think that it would prob- 
ably be safe to say that that policy will con- 
tinue. I think that there may be times 
when broader considerations may have to 
enter into the measuring of the totality of 
concessions back and forth. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. There again, sometimes 
I think maybe they should, but I don’t think 
it is authorized under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. But I don’t think we 
should go into a deep argument there. 

Mr. Gay. No, I don’t think so either. I 
simply want to suggest the observation that 
there is no doubt but what in the final de- 
termination in our negotiations with Mexico 
that we would expect to reach an agreement, 
if possible, which would be conceived to be 
mutually beneficial. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Well, my own personal 
view is that that is impossible. I don’t 
think the Mexicans are going to give very 
much for what they have already got. 

Mr. Gay. I suppose that necessarily re- 
mains to be found out in the course of nego- 
tiations. 

Mr. BRecKINRIDGE. Thank you very much 
for the opportunity of appearing. 


NOMINATION CONFIRMED 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the nomination on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the nomination will be stated. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSIONER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of DeWitt L. Pyburn, of Louisiana, to 
be a member, Mississippi River Commis- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be immediately noti- 
fied of the confirmation of the nomina- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be so noti- 
fied. 

RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] will speak tomorrow at 12:15 
p.m. This will be his maiden speech in 
the United States Senate. 

Also, the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. SmItH] and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MALONE] will speak upon 
the pending legislation. 

Several amendments will be offered 
tomorrow, and I presume that state- 
ments will be made upon those amend- 
ments. 

I now move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 4, 1948, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate March 8 (legislative day of 
February 2), 1948: 

MIssIssIPPI RIVER COMMISSIONER 


DeWitt L. Pyburn to be a member of the 
Mississippi River Commission. 
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WeEpbnEspaAy, Marcu 3, 1948 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery; D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty Father, from whom all 
thoughts of truth and peace proceed, 
kindle anew in our souls these abiding 
traits of character. Remove from us all 
impatience of spirit and disquietude of 
worry; rather we would give Thee un- 
feigned thanks and praise for our mar- 
velous country, with its exhaustless 
sources of material wealth and comfort, 
ever watchful guardians of our countless 
blessings. As we speak with our voices, 
may our acts convince the world of the 
generous nobility of soul of America, 
seeking not to conquer but to direct it 
in the living way that leads to the city 
of our God. In the name of Thy Son 
and our Lord we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to a bill of the Sen- 
ate of the following title: 

8.1698. An act to define the exterior 
boundary of the Uintah and Ouray Indian 


Reservation in the State of Utah, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference’ on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 1796) 
entitled “An act to provide for the pres- 
ervation of the frigate Constellation and 
to authorize the disposition of certain 
replaced parts of such vessel as souve- 
nirs, and for other purposes.” 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time the Committee on Un- 
American Activities has been requested 
by organizations, schools, and individu- 
als for a guide to reliable reading matter 
on communism. The following list has 
therefore been prepared at my sugges- 
tion. While a great many more books 
can be recommended, I am sure that the 
following list will prove to be valuable as 
a starting point for anyone interested In 
the Communist problem, 

It is regrettable that during the hey- 
day of illusionment regarding the good 
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intentions of the Communists both here 
and within the Soviet Union outstand- 
ing pieces of literature on this subject 
were ignored. For this reason, it may 
be found that some of the literature 
listed herewith is out of print. It is quite 
possible that as a result of public de- 
mand some of these publications may be 
reprinted in cheaper and more available 
form. At any rate, the books are avail- 
able in the public libraries and are there- 
fore listed for reference purposes. 

The books marked with an asterisk are 
most easily available and should serve as 
a suitat’e basis for a preliminary study. 


I. COMMUNIST THEORY AND TACTICS FROM ANTI- 
COMMUNIST SOURCES 


1. World Communism, by Franz Borkenau 
(Norton). A study of the Communist In- 
ternational. 

2. The Red Prussian,* by Leopold Schwarz- 
child. (Scribner’s). A critical biography of 
Karl Marx. 

3. This Is My Story,* by Louis F. Budenz 
(Whittlesey House). The experiences of a 
former American Communist editor. 

4. I Confess, by Benjamin Gitlow (Dut- 
ton’s). The experiences of a former Ameri- 
can Communist leader. 

5. The Yogi and the Commissar,* by Ar- 
thur Koestler (Macmillan). A critical study 
of Soviet moral and ethical ideals. 

6. Darkness at Noon, by Arthur Koestler 
(Macmillan). A psychological study of the 
Russian Communist. 

7. The Crowd, by Gustave LeBon (T. Fisher 
Unwin, Ltd.). A study of the popular mind. 

8. Collectivism, a False Utopia, by William 
Henry Chamberlin (Macmillan). 

9. Dictators and Democracies, by Calvin 
B. Hoover (Macmillan). 

10. The Totalitarian Enemy, 
Borkenau (Faber & Faber). 

11. Challenge to Karl Marx, by John Ken- 
neth Turner (Reynal & Hitchcock). 

12. Stalin’s Russia—The Crisis in Social- 
ism, by Max Eastman (Merton). 

13. From Marx to Stalin, by J. E. LeRos- 
signol (Crowell). 

14. Marxism—Is It Science? by Max East- 
man (Norton). 

15. World Revolutionary Propaganda, by 
Harold Lasswell and Dorothy Blumenstock 
(Knapp). 

16. American Communism,* by James 
O'Neal and G. A. Werner (Dutton). 

17. My Life as a Rebel, by Angelica Bala- 
banoff (Harpers). The biography of one of 
the founders of the Communist Interna- 
tional. 

18. In Stalin’s Secret Service, by Walter 
G. Krivitsky (Harpers). 

19. The Red Decade, by Eugene Lyons 
(Bobbs Merrill). A study of Communist 
penetration into American public life. 

20. America, Russia, and the Communist 
Party in the Postwar World,* by John L. 
Childs, George S. Counts, and others (John 
Day). 

21. Animal Farm,* by George Orwell (Har- 
court Brace). A satire on communism. 

22. Report of the Canadian Royal Com- 
mission. The study of Communist espio- 
nage methods in Canada. 

23. The Soviet Spies—The Story of Rus- 
sian Espionage in North America,* by Rich- 
ard Hirsch (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc.). 

24. Stalin, by Boris Souvarine (Alliance, 
Longmans Green). A biographical study by 
a former Comintern official. 

25. Out of the Night, by Jan Valtin (Alli- 
ance). A fictionalized study of the activi- 
ties of an international Communist agent. 

26. Trojan Horse in America, by Martin 
Dies (Dodd, Mead). 

27. Pattern for World Revolution, by Ypsi- 
lon (Ziff & Davis). 

28. World Communism Today,* by Martin 
Ebon (Whittlesey House), 
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29. Communist Infiltration in the United 
States* (Unite@ States Chamber of Com- 
merce), 25 cents. 

80. Communists Within the Labor Move- 
ment* (United States Chamber of Com- 
merce), 25 cents. 

31. Communists Within the Government* 
(United States Chamber of Commerce), 25 
cents. 

32. Communist Party as an Agent of a 
Foreign Power,* United States Government 
Printing Office, House Report No. 209, Eight- 
ieth Congress, first session, 15 cents. 

33. The Communist Fifth Column,* by An- 
drew Avery (Chicago Journal of Commerce), 
15 cents. 

34. Communist Power in Industry,* by An- 
drew Avery (Chicago Journal of Commerce), 
15 cents. 

35. Communist Trade Union Trickery Ex- 
posed by Karl Baarslag (Argus, box 577, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Station, Washington, D. C.), 
50 cents. 

36. Communism, a World Menace,* by 
John F. Cronin (National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, D. C.), 10 cents. 

37. The booklets on various phases of com- 
munism by leading authorities* (Catholic 
Information Society, 12-14 West Thirty-first 
Street, New York, N. Y.), $1 per set of 26. 
Treating varied topics, such as labor, religion, 
culture, minorities, etc. 

38. Communism Exposed* (United States 
Chamber of Commerce), 6 cents each; 3 
cents on 25 or more. 

89. Report on American Youth for Democ- 
racy,* United States Government Printing 
Office, Report No. 271, Eightieth Congress, 
first session. 

40. Report on the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare,* United States Government 
Printing Office, House Report No. 592, Eight- 
ieth Congress, first session. 

41. Report on Civil Rights Congress as a 
Communist Front Organization,* United 
States Government Printing Office, No. 115, 
Eightieth Congress, first session. 


Il, A CRITICAL STUDY OF LIFE IN THE SOVIET 
UNION 


1. I Chose Freedom,* by Victor Kravchenko 
(Scribners). 

2. Assignment in Utopia, by Eugene Lyons 
(Harcourt, Brace). 

3. Report on the Russians,* by W. L. White 
(Harcourt, Brace). 

4, I Speak for the Silent, by Vladimir V. 
Tchernavin (Hale, Cushman & Flint). Ex- 
periences of a Soviet scientist. 

5. Russia’s Iron Age, by William Henry 
Chamberlin (Little, Brown & Co.). 

6. The Russian Enigma, by William Henry 
Chamberlin (Scribners). 

7. I Search for Truth in Russia, by Sir 
Walter Citrine (Dut.on). 

8. I Was a Soviet Worker, by Andrew Smith 
(Dutton). 

9. Russia After 20 Years, by Victor Serge 
(Hillman-Curl). 

10. Russia’s Postwar Economy, by Harry 
Schwartz (Syracuse University Press). 

11. The Real Soviet Russia,* by David J. 
Dallin (Yale)... 

12, Afterthoughts on the U. S. S. R., by 
Andre Gide (Martin Secker & Warburg). 

13. Management in Russian Industry and 
Agriculture, by Bienstock, Schwarz, and 
Yugon (Oxford). 

14. One Who Survived,* 
Barmine (Putnam). 

15. Escape From the Soviets, by Tatiana 
Tchernavin (Dutton), 

16. Why They Behave Like Russians,* by 
John Fischer (Harper). 

17. Backstairs Mission to Moscow,* by 
Charles Cilibert (Booktab Press). 

18, Forced Labor in Soviet Russia,* by 
David J. Dallin and Boris Nicolaevsky (Yale). 

19. I Want To Be Like Stalin,* by George 
8. Counts and Micia P, Lodge. A study of 
Soviet education. 
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20. Prisoners of the Nights,* by Andrew 
Corvin Romanski (Bobbs, Merrill). A story 
of Soviet prison camps. 

21, Communism in Action,* United States 
Government Printing Office, House Document 
No. 754, Seventy-ninth Congress, second 
session. 

22. Life in the Soviet Union,* by Paul Ward 
(Baltimore Sun). 

23. Behind the Urals, 
(Houghton, Mifflin). 

24. The Dark Side of the Moon,* anonymous 
(Scribners). A study of Soviet prison camps. 
III. BOOKS ON SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 

1. Russia and Postwar Europe,* by David 
J. Dallin (Yale). 

2. Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy,* by 
David J. Dallin (Yale). 
8. The Big Three,* 

(Yale). 

4. The Struggle for the World,* by James 
Burnham (John Day). 

5. The Strange Alliance,* 
Deane (Viking). 

6. The Great Globe Itself,* by William C. 
Bullitt (Scribners). 

7. Nazi-Soviet Relations* 
ment of State). 

Iv. COMMUNIST POLICY .N OTHER COUNTRIES 

1. Ally Betrayed, by David Martin (Pren- 
tice-Hall), Dealing with Yugoslavia. 

2. Tito’s Imperialism,* by Reuben W. 
Markham (Chapel Hill). 

3. Last Chance in China,* by Freda Utley 
(Bobbs-Merrill). 

4. Russia’s Europe,* by Hall Lehrman (Ap- 
pleton Century). 

5.1 Saw Poland Betrayed,* 
Bliss Lane (Bobbs Merrill). 

6. Defeat in Victory, by Jan Ciechanowsk1 
(Doubleday). Dealing with Poland. 


Vv. COMMUNIST THEORY AND TACTICS FROM 
CQMMUNIST SOURCES 

1. Communist Manifesto,* by Marx and 
Engels (International Publishers) . 

2. The State and the Revolution,* by V. I. 
Lenin (International Publishers) . 

3. Principles.of Leninism,* by Joseph Sta- 
lin (International Publishers) . 

4. Blueprint for World Conquest* (Human 
Events Publishers). The program and stat- 
utes of the Communist International. 

5. History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union* (International Publishers). 
An authoritative study of Communist theory 
and tactics as carried out in the Russian 
Revolution and now used as a guide for 
American Communists. 

6. Capital and Other Writings,* by Karl 
Marx, edited by Max Eastman (Modern Li- 
brary). 

VI. ANTICOMMUNIST MAGAZINES 

Plain Talk*, 240 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; $3 a year. 

Counterattack* (American Business Con- 
sultants, Inc., 55 West Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y.). Weekly, $24 a year. 

New Leader,* 7 East Fifteenth Street, New 
York, N. Y. A Socialist weekly magazine, 
$3 a year. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject of 
the national chicken-of-tomorrow con- 
test. 


by John Scott 


by David J. Dallin 


by John R. 


(The Depart- 


by Arthur 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
address the House for 15 minutes on to- 
morrow, Thursday, March 4, after the 
disposition of business on the Speaker's 
desk and the conclusion of special orders 
heretofore granted. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


THE STATE OF THE NATION—WITEH APOL- 
OGIES TO THE LATE PETER FINLEY 
DUNNE 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, you 
ask me of the state of the Nation, Mr. 
Hennessy. Well, it is in a sad state, 
Hennessy. The pipe line is running 
empty again, and now Mr. Marshall says 
we must stop communism some more 
over in Europe. The $25,000,000,000 we 
have poured in is mere priming, he says. 

The scene opens—Mr. Hennessy in the 
court of King Arthur—and have you 
heard of the grand building they are 
putting up for the new United Nations 
up in New York? 

Mr. Rockefeller has shoved a lot of 
dead-end kids into East River, and they 
are building there a grand place, 
Hennessy—$65,000,000 it will cost, and 
then this grand debating society, un- 
limited, will just take over and the old 
Capitol at Washington will just be a 
memory as well as that old Star-Spangled 
Flag that for so long affronted the citi- 
zens of the world standing for capitalism 
and free enterprise as it did, Mr. Hen- 
nessy. Sure, a hundred or so may vote 
against this newest plan, but they will 
be just some midwestern isolationists, re- 
actionaries, relics of the horse and buggy 
day, Mr. Hennessy. 

You ask about all the noise in old 
Dixie, Hennessy. Well, in Virginia, Old 
Friar Tuck did gather a grand lot of 
hounds for the hunt, the best dogs in 
the Old Dominion, some from way up in 
the Shenandoah; after a grand run they 
treed right down on the bank of the 
James, and sure it looked like the brush 
was theirs. But in the absence of the 
President, Mr. Hennessy, some gentle- 
men from the Cabinet arrived in haste 
at the James—one fat one from Interior 
reminded them that stopping commu- 
nism in Europe took a lot of coal— 
$300,000 000 worth in fact—and a lot of 
phosphate from Flerida as well as oil 
from Texas. 

The Florida hounds took off for home 
and not a hound from Newport News 
to Kentucky coal fields so much as gave 
voice, and the Texans took their prize 
dogs right along home. 

After all they said, a lot of the com- 
motion, Mr. Hennessy, was another gen- 
tleman from the Cabinet—this time from 
the State Department—not the first 
President trying to throw a dollar across 
the Rappahannock, Hennessy, but one 
trying to throw seventeen billion across 
the Atlantic; he suffers sometimes from 
touches of amnesia, they say, Hennessy, 
but he has a grand throwing arm. But 
the one who really interested them, Hen- 
nessy, was the one from Agriculture— 
did they not know, said he, that it took 
nine hundred and sixty million worth of 
tebacco, five hundred million worth of 
cotton, and six hundred million worth of 
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oleo grease to ease the situation in Eu- 


rope—they do say, Henney, that not a — 


hound has bayed from the flue-cured 
area of Carolina to the Burley Belt in 
Kentuck, and to make matters worse the 
one from Commerce reminded them that 
it also took 4,000,000 tons of steel a year; 
at that, old Gen. A. P. Hill, from Mont- 
gomery, stood right up in meeting and 
said: “You other fellows can desert if you 
want to, but I am going to stick to the 
Confederacy, Mr. Hennessy.” 

And you ask me, Hennessy, Is the little 
man in the White House worried? Not 
at all, Hennessy—not at all. He just lies 
in the sun and flagrantly flaunts his 
fanny in Florida sand waiting, Mr. Hen- 
nessy, for the icicles to melt off his new 
balcony. After all, Hennessy, the one 
that really takes the fight out of the 
dogs is the man in Agriculture. He 
woggled his fingers in the grain pit, Mr. 
Hennessy, in January a year ago and 
wheat went up a dollar and two cents in 
10 days, Mr. Hennessy, and cost the 
country $727,000,000 extra in the next 
6 months. He wiggled them the other 
way on February 4, this year, and wheat 
went just the other way just as quick as 
it went up. Of course, Mr. Hennessy, he 
said it was a couple of guys name Pauley. 
But remember this, Hennessy, the hand 
that rocks the scale in the grocery store 
is the hand that rules the world. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works may sit this afternoon 
during general debate. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


LEWIS DESCHLER 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, when 
our friends come to Washington and we 
take them to the gallery to observe the 
House of Representatives in action, I am 
quite sure that in pointing out the things 
of interest in the Chamber every one of 
us always points out the Parliamentarian 
and makes reference to his responsibili- 
ties and his work here in the House. 

Today is Lew Deschler’s birthday, and 
because of the fact that this year is the 
twentieth anniversary of his selection as 


Parliamentarian it seems to me quite’ 


appropriate to say to the Members for 
their information that Lew first came 
here on December 7, 1925, as messenger 
to the Speaker’s table. On February 1, 
1927, he was named Assistant Parliamen- 
tarian, and on January 1, 1928, was 
named Parliamentarian by the then 
Speaker, the great Nick Longworth. 
Lew has served as Parliamentarian of 
the House ever since that time. He has 
served with distinction and with honor 
under all of the Speakers who followed 
Nick Longworth. He continues to serve 
us today with that fairness and great 
competence that has earned for him the 
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respect and esteem of every Member of 
this House. 

So I take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate him on this his birthday, to wish 
for him in the future every measure of 
success and happiness and prosperity, 
and to say to him that all of us thank 
him for the splendid, fine work he does 
here, for the help and assistance he gives 
to all of us whatever our position of re- 
sponsibility in the House may be, what- 
ever our political belief may be; and to 
say that the House of Representatives 
could hardly go on without Lew Deschler. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Raysurn]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to have a word here and a part in 
this well-wishing for our distinguished 
Parliamentarian. I have known him, 
I might say, intimately ever since he was 
on the other side of the Speaker’s chair. 
He was brought here by a great Speaker 
of the Hcuse of Representatives, not only 
a great Speaker but a fine fellow. There 
never lived a better man to serve in this 
House than Nicholas Longworth. I still 
remember him and am thankful to him 
for his splendid judgment in bringing 
Lew Deschler to Washington. 

Lew’s association and mine have been 
very intimate, especially since I became 
majority leader in 1937, Speaker in 1940, 
and minority leader in 1947. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana spoke the truth 
when he said the House of Representa- 
tives could not run without Lew Deschler 
or somebody like him—and where could 
that other man be found? I guess that 
is what I will say, because my deep 
personal affection for Lew Deschler is 
so great and of so long standing, and 
shall be as long as we are associated. 
He is a man of character, deep devo- 
tion to public trust, and of ability of a 
high order. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I too am happy to join in this tribute 
to Lew Deschler. I appreciate the splen- 
did description given by the gentleman 
from Indiana and the gentleman from 
Texas as to the capable and valuable 
services rendered by Mr. Deschler. For 
the benefit of the House, however, I wish 
to point out that both gentlemen failed 
to call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Deschler comes from the great State of 
Ohio. Ohio is proud of Lew Deschler 
and the outstanding public service he 
has rendered here. Chillicothe, the 
birthplace of Lew Deschler, is also noted 
as the first capital of Ohio. As a result 
of this unusual action of the House, to- 
day, in interrupting its work to pay this 
tribute to Mr. Deschler, I know there 
will be happiness and rejoicing in Chil- 
licothe and in the Deschler family to- 
night. Incidentally, the mother and 
father of the Parliamentarian, who are 
the salt of the earth, also happen to be 
very good personal friends of mine. So 
I am especially happy to join in this 
tribute to Lew Deschler. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. Speaker, 
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Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Spéaker, I wish to 
join in what has been said with reference 
to our distinguished Parliamentarian, 
Lew Deschler, whom I regard as one of 
the most valuable men on the Federal 
pay roll. 

I say that advisedly, because in the 
many years that I have served in this 
House I have probably been in as many 
parliamentary battles as any other Mem- 
ber of Congress; and I have seldom found 
Mr. Deschler wrong; I have never found 
him unwilling to give any Member ac- 
curate information. 

He is the third Parliamentarian since 
I have been in Congress. The first one 
was our distinguished colleague from 
Missouri Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, the au- 
thor of Cannon’s Precedents, and one of 
the great parliamentarians of all time. 

The other one was Mr. Lehr Fess, a 
very splendid and a very able parlia- 
mentarian, whose father was a Member 
of the House for some time, represent- 
ing a district in the State of Ohio, I may 
say to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown], and later a Member of the 
Senate. 

I understand Mr. Fess is now a very 
successful attorney in Ohio. 

Mr. Fess was succeeded by Lew Desch- 
ler, who has been in that position, as the 
gentleman from Indiana has stated, for 
20 years. I can truthfully say, as I said 
a moment ago, that he is one of the most 
valuable men on the Federal pay roll 
today. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
cur in everything that has been said by 
those preceding me about Parliamen- 
tarian Lew Deschler on this his birthday. 
Possibly I did not hear every word that 
has been said, but I know Lew Deschler 
and I know the Members of the House. 
There is not one among us, regardless of 
the section of the country from which he 
comes or the political party to which he 
belongs, who does rot have absolute con- 
fidence in the ability and the integrity of 
our Parliamentarian. His is an endless 
job, but his talents are such that he is 
especially qualified for this position. We 
all have implicit confidence in him, and 
why? To begin with, he is a good 
lawyer, possessed of an analytical mind 
and capable of making pron.pt decisions. 
No one familiar with parliamentary pro- 
cedure in the House wil! arbitrarily ques- 
tion his interpretation of the precedents. 
He is never partisan. He is always loyal. 
He believes thoroughly i1 the House of 
Representatives as an institution and is 
ever jealous of its rights, prerogatives, 
and dignity. 

In performing his official duties, he 
calls the numbers as he sees them with- 
out fear or favor. We are especially 
fortunate in having as our adviser one 
so completely divorced from prejudice. 
I remember well when Lew Deschler first 
came to the Congress as a very young 
man at the invitation of former Speaker 
Longworth. He occupied the timekeep- 
er’s chair at the left of the Speaker. By 
hard work and study, he has moved 
gradually upward and, while there is no 
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indispensable man, yet in these trouble- 
some days, when new legislative fields are 
being explored and new precedents 
established, his services are vital to the 
national welfare. I only wish that all of 
our people could understand what a fac- 
tor this particular Parliamentarian is in 
the functioning of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I have spoken of Lew 
Deschler as an official and as a Parlia- 
mentarian. He is not only an official and 
a Parliamentarian to most of us, he is 
more—he is a friend in all that term im- 
plies. He is always genial, always 
courteous, and always obliging. We 
felicitate him on this his birthday, and 
hope that he will remain with the House 
down through the years unless per- 
chance, as so often happens, he returns 
to the Congress as a Representative of 
the great district in Ohio of which he is 
so proud. Good luck and God bless you, 
Lew! 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Gox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to be permitted to bear witness to the fine 
character, the great ability, and the com- 
plete impartiality of this very extraordi- 
nary man. There is not a piece of faulty 
timber in his entire make-up. It is his 
love for the work that he is doing and his 
devotion for the membership of the 
House that has kept him here and that 
has him here now for there have been 
many attractive offers madé him that 
would have taken a weaker man away. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentlemen from Illinois [Mr. 
Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I rise sim- 
ply to call the attention of the Members 
of the House to the fact that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown] forgot to 
conclude his speech with these words: 
“When bigger and better Parliamen- 
tarians are produced, Ohio will produce 
them.” 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I concur 
in everything that has been stated about 
Lew Deschler. When I came to the 
House it was thought that it then had 
one of the greatest Parliamentarians in 
its history in the person of the incum- 
cent—Asher C. Hinds—who compiled a 
very extensive treatise on the parliamen- 
tary rulings and precedents of the House 
of Representatives. Unfortunately, while 
Mr. Hinds was a very capable Parliamen- 
tarian, he served under “peaker Reed, 
known as a czar, as well as Speaker 
(Uncle Joe) Cannon, another czar of the 
House, both of whom did not follow the 
parliamentary interpretations and rul- 
ing laid down by Mr. Hinds, and they 
ruled the House with an iron hand. 
Speaker Cannon, popularly known as 
“Uncle Joe,” under whom I served, was a 
man of extraordinary ability, resourceful 
and determined. From my point of view 
his only deficiency or handicap was his 
eyesight whilst he was presiding over the 
sessions of the House. At such times he 
could only see with one eye—it being the 
left one—seeing only those on that side. 
By that explanation I do not wish to im- 
ply the Republicans as being leftists, but 
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it is a fact that they sit on the left of the 
Chamber. However, at private evening 
sessions elsewhere Uncle Joe could see 
remarkably well with both eyes, as I per- 
sonally observed. 

Since that time we have had quite a 
few capable Parliamentarians, Crisp and 
Cannon who, like Asher C. Hinds, be- 
came members of this body, and Bennett 
Clark, who was even elected a Senator, 
and Mr. Fess, of Ohio. 

Consequently, in view of Mr. Deschler’s 
ability, I hope that he will emulate the 
advancement and progress of those who 
have preceded him in becoming Mem- 
bers of this body. His service and ex- 
perience would be most useful in the con- 
siderations of the House and his welcome 
to membership, I am sure, would be 
unanimous. ; 

I congratulate Mr. Deschler on his 
birthday and express the wish that he 
will continue to enjoy good health and 
that contentment and happiness will be 
his in the years to come. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that I would be derelict to my own sense 
of duty and obligation were I not to say 
a word with respect to the fine services 
that have been and are being rendered 
by our present Parliamentarian, Lew 
Deschler. No words that I use can ex- 
press my very high and great apprecia- 
tion of his services to this House. 

When I became a Member of the 
House on March 4, 1911, simultaneously 
with the election of Champ Clark as 
Speaker, my recollection is that Charlie 
Crisp was the Parliamentarian. He 
served with distinction. He was a great 
Parliamentarian. Later he was suc- 
ceeded by Bennett Clark, Speaker Clark’s 
son, who served well. He was very effi- 
cient and proficient. Then we had 
Hinds, who wrote Hinds’ Precedents, who 
was a perfect Parliamentarian and a fine 
gentleman. Then we had Mr. Fess, and 
later the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon]. All have distinguished them- 
Selves and rendered outstanding services 
to this House. If I have missed any, I 
apologize. They have all been capable, 
efficient, courageous, and proficient, but 
none have served better than our present 
Parliamentarian, Lew Deschler. He is 
always capable, always efficient, and al- 
ways courteous, always a gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
raise my voice in praising our genial and 
able Parliamentarian, Lew Deschler. 
He is a fine American and he is render- 
ing an outstanding public service. I 
wish to congratulate him and extend to 
him and his every good wish. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join in the tributes paid to my fellow 
Ohioan, Lew Deschler. A moment ago I 
considered a parliamentary question, and 


I yield to the gen- 
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under the circumstances I could not pro- 
pound the inquiry to Lew Deschler. I 
intended to request that he be permitted 
to address the House and respond to 
these tributes. The minority leader in- 
formed me that this was not permissible 
under the Rules of the House, and I think 
that under the circumstances it is just as 
weil, because if Lew were up here making 
speeches on controversial subjects every 
day he would be unable to enjoy his 
splendid nonpartisan reputation for ab- 
solute fairness. 

So, in his case, Mr. Speaker, “silence is 
golden.” Isincerely hope that while this 
body may not hear his voice, neverthe- 
less for many years to come we may be 
permitted to have the advantage of his 
wisdom, advice, and friendship. 

- Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
the question of Lew Deschler as a par- 
liamentarian, as a man, a husband, and 
a father, all the Members of the House 
join in a feeling of respect and friend- 
ship for him. We extend our best wishes 
individually and as the House of Repre- 
sentatives to him and Mrs. Deschler and 
their children. Lew Deschler in a sense 
is the right arm of the Speaker, whoever 
the Speaker may be, and both arms of 
the House. If there is any man who 
comes close to being an indispensable 
man in a particular position, it is our 
distinguished friend, our beloved Parlia- 
mentarian, Lew Deschler. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may extend their 
remarks at this point in the Recorp in 
regard to Mr. Deschler. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, all Mem- 
bers of the House know Lew Deschler and 
his value to all the Members of the House. 
He is here the indispensable man. ~° I 
agree with all the fine words said in 
reference to his fine character and be- 
lieve in the following poem—the author 
I do not know: 

TELL HIM NOW 

If with pleasure you are viewing 
Any work a man is doing— 
If you know him and you like him, 

Tell him now. 
Don’t withhold appreciation 
‘Till the parson makes oration 
And he lies with snowy lilies 

On his brow. 


For no matter how you shout it, 

He won’t really care about it; 

He won’t know how many teardrops 
You have shed. 


If you think some praise is due him 

Better stop and give it to him 

For he cannot read his tombstone 
When he’s dead. 


So Lew we all love you. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I too, 
want to join with the other speakers in 
congratulating and extending best wishes 
to our good friend Lew Deschler, Parlia- 
mentarian of the House, on this his 
birthday. Lew is the friend and adviser 
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of all the Members on both sides of the 
aisle. Without him the procedure in 
the House would slow down to a walk. 
Lew greases the wheels and makes pos- 
sible the efficient steady movement of 
legislation by parliamentary know-how. 
We wish you many, many more happy 
birthday anniversaries and all good 
luck and good fortune for you and yours. 

Mr. SARBACHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
behalf of the new Members of the Eighti- 
eth Congress I too would like to add my 
sincere best wishes and thanks to Lew 
Deschler on this occasion. His charac- 
ter, background and personal achieve- 
ments are among the finest I know. 

We all respect and admire our parlia- 
mentarian. Again, congratulations and 
good luck, Lew. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been so many nice things Said al- 
ready about our Parliamentarian and 
friend, Lew Deschler, that whatever I 
say might be repetitious. But I would 
like to join in the well-deserved compli- 
ments paid to him, and to wish him and 
his gracious family the very best of every- 
thing, not only for this birthday, but for 
many, many more to come. 

Mr. CANFIELD. . Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to join in today’s birthday salute to 
Lewis Deschler, House Parliamentarian, 
who has not only established a record in 
years of service in this assignment but 
has made himself unforgettable in the 
minds of hundreds of Congressmen be- 
cause of his outstanding ability, his 
friendly demeanor, and his personal help- 
fulness in responding to inquiries bearing 
on the rights and privileges of Members. 

As one who has been called upon 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Speaker Martin, to preside as Chairman 
over the Committee on the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, I know what 
it means to have close by this able Parlia- 
mentarian, whose mental processes are 
triggerlike and whose memory is amaz- 
ing. His importance in our legislative 
system has not been overstated in the 
tributes of this day and it should be 
emphasized that he has been the right 
arm of distinguished Speakers during the 
most trying days of our Republic. 

I love the House, and one of the reasons 
is Lewis Deschler. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that subcommittees 
of the Committee on the Judiciary may 
sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 491, Rept. 
No. 1484), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 5098) to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to conduct research on 
foot-and-mouth disease and other diseases 
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of animals and to amend the act of May 
29, 1884 (23 Stat. 31), as amended, by adding 
another section, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


PUBLIC AIRPORT IN THE TERRITORY 
OF ALASKA 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 492, Rept. 
No. 1485), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself Yiito 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3510) to authorize the con- 
struction, protection, operation, and main- 
tenance of a public airport in the Territory 
of Alaska. That after general debate, which 


‘shall be confined to the bill and continue 


not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordere® on the 


bill and amendments thereto to fal pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKin 


M:.. SABATH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a radio address he 
made on February 27. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD in three instances, and to include 
in one an editorial that appeared in the 
Lynn Telegram-News, and-in each of the 
other two a resolution from the (yeneral 
Court of Massachusetts. 


JOHN W. McCORMACK FOR V0 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mass- 


. achusetts? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, to provide a 
balanced ticket i:at will appeal to the 
big city voters President Truman needs 
a strong running mate from the East. 

The convention of the Democratic 
Party, which will choose its two standard 
bearers and draw up the platform on 
which it will present its case to the Na- 
tion, is only 4 months away. 

The office of Vice President can no 
longer be considered as mere window 
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dressing. Twice within our lifetime it 
has meant that the understudy became 
principal. In selecting a nominee for 
Vice President, we should bear in mind 
that he is but a step away from the Pres- 
idency itself. Consequently, he must be 
thoroughly familiar with the functions 
of our Federal Government and must be 
favorably known by the people of the 48 
States. 

Meeting this bill of particulars is the 
All-American Congressman, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, JOHN W. Mc- 
CoRMACK. 

He is no amateur drafted for the honor 
because he has made a name for him- 
self in some other field. 

Nor is he a sectional candidate with 
some knowledge of State government but 
untried in the larger and more difficult 
responsibilities of national and interna- 
tional affairs. 

But Joun McCormack definitely is the 
work horse of the Democratic Party. 
Through a most strenuous period in our 
history, including depression, war, and 
reconstruction, he has carried the ball 
for the alert and progressive policies of 
our party. 


A capable and trusted adviser to two 


Presidents, Joun McCormacx has led the 
fight for the administration in this 
House of Representatives for many years. 
In company with the gentleman from 
Texas, Sam Rayburn, he has provided 
positive leadership for Congress dur- 
ing its most trying years. Consulted 
on all matters by the White House, 
he has acquired a broad knowledge 
of both administrative and legisla- 


tive problems that enables him to resolve 
the differences that frequently occur be- 
tween these two branches of Govern- 


ment. With his legal training and ex- 
perience, he understands the checks and 
balances which are the safeguards for 
our three-way form of government. 

Other potential candidates for this po- 
sition have individual abilities, but in 
none will you find the all-around, prac- 
tical, and seasoned knowledge of the 
workings of Federal Government as that 
possessed by JoHN McCorMAck. 

Even before he was elevated to the high 
and exacting office of majority leader in 
the House of Representatives in 1940, he 
battled untiringly for such legislation as 
social security, the regulation of the stock 
market, the conservation of our natural 
resources, the establishment of great pub- 
lic power projects in the South, West, 
and Northwest, which government of- 
ficials from all nations come to study in 
an attempt to duplicate, and for an agri- 
cultural program which has raised our 
farmers from the bankruptcy of the 
twenties and the Dust Bowl tragedy of 
the thirties to the highest level of prog- 
ress and income they have ever enjoyed. 

As our late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt often commented: “I like 
John; he has guts.” 

Our Nation cannot take a chance with 
untried leadership. Stupendous prob- 
lems lie before us. For their solution 
we need bold and imaginative leaders 
with the dynamic qualities of a JoHn Mc- 
Cormack, who has the faculty of getting 
things done. This is the mark of a true 
executive. 
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If the Democratic Party is not to fail 
itself and the Nation, it must choose the 
strongest possible candidates at its July 
convention. They must be loyal Demo- 
crats whose records prove that they con- 
sistently believe in government of, by, and 
for the people, rather than the special 
interests who want invisible government. 
They must have the respect and con- 
fidence of all segments of our party. They 
must be well and favorably known to the 
Nation. 

The popular Bostonian is the logical 
choice of our party for the Vice Presi- 
dency because he measures up to each 
and every requirement. 

As a fellow Congressman from Massa- 
chusetts, I know of his absolute dedica- 
tion to the welfare of our country. The 
high esteem in which he is regarded by 
the Members of this deliberative body 
confirms this opinion. He has what it 
takes to win national support. 

After nearly 20 years of outstanding 
service in the House of Representatives, 
the time has arrived to honor our Demo- 
cratic whip. I propose that we start now 
to work for the nomination and election 
of Joun W. McCorMAck as Vice Presi- 
dent of these United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article. 


ANTILYNCHING LEGISLATION 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure I am divulging no secret when I 
state that yesterday the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, of which I am a 
member, by a majority vote of 18 to 8 
reported favorably on H. R. 3488 as intro- 
duced by the gentleman from New Jersey, 
Congressman Case. These facts have 
already been carried in the press. I, of 
course, voted with the minority and shall 
continue to vigorously oppose all at- 
tempts to enact any such legislation. I 
sincerely trust that if, as, and when this 
so-called antilynching bill reaches the 
floor of the House a majority of us will 
vote against the measure. 

No doubt other provisions of the Presi- 
dent’s so-called civil-rights program 
will be reaching the floor soon. Surely 
there is no justification for the enact- 
ment of such legislation. These hurtful 
measures are harmful, not only to our 
fair southland but to the entire Nation. 
Instead of being good for the country, 
the effort by the Federal Government to 
invade State’s rights by the enactment 
of antilynching, antipoll tax, antisegre- 
gation, and the iniquitous FEPC legisla- 
tion, is sure to result in great harm. 

The potential dangers in the enact- 
ment of the so-called antilynching meas- 
ure cannot now be estimated. This an- 
tilynching measure, as we all know, is 
only one phase of the general agitation 
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for racial legislation. My northern 
friends in both parties have been en- 
deavoring for many years to drive an 
opening wedge between the people of the 
South and their constitutional right to 
conduct their own local affairs without 
unwarranted interference on the part of 
the Federal Government. 

The proposed Federal antilynching 
law is based on nothing but political ex- 
pediency. It is a vote-getting measure 
pure and simple. In the name of poli- 
tics, my friends of the Republican Party 
and many of my friends of the Demo- 
cratic Party propose to place in the 
hands of the Federal Government the 
power to coerce the governors and the 
public officers of the individual States. 

The justification for such a move is so 
slight as to be ridiculous. Every hearing 
that has been held on antilynching legis- 
lation during the past quarter century 
has brought out the fact that lynching 
is rapidly being stamped out. Lynching 
will soon be, if it is not already, a thing 
of the past. During the year 1947 there 
was only one bona fide case of lynching 
in the United States, and it is a source of 
deep regret that the incident took place 
in my own district in my own county of 
Greenville. But all of you know what 
happened. The suspects were promptly 
apprehended, tried, and acquitted. Had 
there been a Federal statute, and had the 
trial been held in a Federal court, there 
is no doubt that the same verdict would 
have been returned. 

Since the year 1892, when lynchings 
reached their highest peak, the States 
on their own initiative have succeeded 
in virtually eradicating the lynch threat 
in America. The report of the Tuskegee 
Institute released early this year is sig- 
nificant. During 1947, the report states, 
there were 39 incidents that could have 
degenerated into lynchings. In all but 
one of these incidents, mob violence was 
prevented by the bold and resolute action 
of State and local officials. In other 
words, the States of the South have 
effectively protected their citizens from 
the crime of lynching. May I inquire 
of my friends in large northern cities if 
their citizens are equally well protected 
against equally horrible crimes? 

No one deplores lynchings more than I 
do. No democracy can long endure when 
mob action supplants due process of law. 
We in the South detest lynching and 
mob violence of every type. And we 
have fought it so successfully that dur- 
ing the year 1947 lynching was the only 
form of crime that did not show an in- 
crease. 

I do not say that lynching is at an end 
in America. I fervently hope it is. But 
I do say, and I say it with all the con- 
fidence and assurance that I have, that 
we have seen the beginning of the end. 
Lynching is on its way out. And it is on 
its way out, not as a result of any Fed- 
eral legislation, but through the good 
sense and fixed determination of the sev- 
eral States. Whatever lynching prob- 
lems the South has had, it has licked 
those problems. And it will lick its 
other problems involving questions of 
race without the necessity for interfer- 
ence by the Federal Government. 
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The antilynching measure is not only 
unnecessary but it is manifestly uncon- 
stitutional, as eminent lawyers have 
stated. Implicit in the very concept of 
our constitutional democracy is the idea 
that government starts with the indi- 
vidual and works up through the com- 
munity, the State, and then to the Fed- 
eral Government. We cannot challenge 
the power of the States to regulate their 
internal affairs without challenging the 
Constitution itself. To reverse the nat- 
ural succession of authority is to en- 
danger the very foundations on which 
representative democracy rests. 

We have just concluded a long and bit- 
ter war to eliminate from the world the 
threat of authoritative ideas in govern- 
ment. We profess to be conducting a 
crusade, through the European recovery 
program, against what still remains of 
that totalitarian concept. How can we 
then, with any semblance of consistency, 
take steps in our own Nation to kick the 
props from under our own democracy by 
injecting Federal authority into matters 
that belong rightfully and constitution- 
ally to the individual States? The people 
are the government. The people and the 
Government are resident ‘in our States. 
If this legislation is enacted here, this 
body will be party to a lynching far more 
monstrous than any the act seeks to pre- 
vent—for this body, in passing this legis- 
lation, will have lynched the Constitution 
itself. 

Consider again the importance of what 
you are proposing to do. Do you for 
one moment believe that we of the South 
are unaware of our racial problems, or 
do you believe that we do not recognize 
our responsibility and our capacity to 
deal with those problems? We are not 
blind. And those of you who know us 
at all know that we are not heartless. 
Do my northern friends think that they 
have a monopoly on consideration and 
sympathy for the Negro? On the con- 
trary, sympathy can stem only from un- 
derstanding, and understanding can re- 
‘sult only from experience and associa- 
tion. This problem belongs to the South, 
and the South will solve it—the South 
is solving it. All we ask is the chance 
to complete this work. All we ask is 
that you take no hasty action which will 
jeopardize the work that has already 
been accomplished, the progress we have 
already achieved. 

The South is moving toward a solu- 
tion of its complex racial problems. It 
is moving more rapidly than most of us 
realize. Today, throughout the entire 
Southland, you will find a great majority 
of the people in what were formerly 
termed “lynch areas,” who are denounc- 
ing this crime, fighting this crime, and 
stamping it out completely. No, my 
friends, the South is not the center of 
reaction that my northern friends seem 
toimagine. There is a progressive spirit 
in the South that is moving forward with 
force and effectiveness to erase the 
causes of tension and to uplift the living 
standards of the South. There is pre- 
cious little real help coming from the 
outside. All the real work of progress 
is being accomplished by the South it- 
self, because few people outside the 
South understand the problems or have 
sufficient insight to apply practical 
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remedies. In spite of powerful economic 
forces that discriminate against south- 
ern agriculture and industry, in spite of 
the ill-advised invasion of northern labor 
agitators, in spite of consistent en- 
deavors of our northern friends to fo- 
ment malcontent and exaggerate racial 
tensions—in spite of all these things, the 
South is on the way up the social and 
economic scale. It is a bootstrap strug- 
gle, but it is a successful struggle. 

We of the South have no need to be 
ashamed—rather, we should be proud— 
of the great strides our people have 
made, acting on their own initiative. We 
have had our isolated lynchings, but at 
least we have not had any governor to 
speak his blessings upon and offer his 
promises of pardon to members of lynch 
mobs. The public officials of the South 
are serving well the cause of justice. 
Mobs will never rule the South. The 
South will continue to dispense equal 
justice under law. 

There is only one method whereby the 
barbarism of lynching can be eliminated 
from the American scene. That is the 
method of self-regulation, self-restraint. 
No compulsion from outside in the form 
of a Federal antilynching statute can 
ever prevent a single lynching. The only 
way to deal with mobs is through com- 
munity responsibility, through the kind 
of local authority assured to the several 
States by the United States Constitution. 

The people of the South are gravely 
concerned. They see no hope in the 
Republican Party, and they see the 
Democratic Party violating the vows of 
political wedlock. Ours is, however, less 
of a revolt than a protest. We shall con- 
tinue to protest whenever any cherished 
rights and traditions of our people are 
menaced by the short-sighted actions of 
the leaders of either political party. 


THE RENT-CONTROL SITUATION 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include a speech by 
Robert F. Wagner, Jr. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the problem this Congress faces on 
the continuation of rent control is one 
of the most serious domestic issues we 
have before us. I understand that the 
Banking and Currency Committee has 
delayed action on this important subject. 
I hope they will not leave action on this 
matter until the closing days of this 
month when the present law is about to 
expire. 

In the current issue of Harpers mag- 
azine there is a feature article, The Com- 
ing Wage and Price Spiral and How To 
Stop It, by Stephen Raushenbush. 

He lists eight main factors making for 
serious inflation. Second in order of 
importance, he states, next to an antici- 
pated short winter crop “put close to a 
billion dollars in additional rents that 
may have to be paid out this year.” 

Thinking people everywhere are in- 
creasingly aware of the seriousness of 
this problem. 

I was particularly impressed by a re- 
cent strong statement on this issue by 
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Robert F. Wagner, Jr., son of the eminent 
Senator from New York, at the National 
Convention of Americans for Democratic 
Action on February 23, 1948. Mr. Wag- 
ner was commissioner of the housing de- 
partment of the city of New York and 
knows from personal experience the seri- 
ous nature of this problem. 
Mr. Wagner’s speech follows: 


RENT CONTROL 


Rent control must be continued. The hot 
potato of domestic politics today is the ques- 
tion of continuing rent cortrol. Both Houses 
of Congress have taken the extraordinary 
step of meeting today on a national holiday 
at 12 noon to take action on this vital sub- 
ject. The Eightieth Congress has been guilty 
of criminal neglect in their failure to resolve 
this problem by enactment of an extension 
of the present law or a new bill in adequate 
time so that millions of tenants and land- 
lords would know their rights and equities 
on a continuing basis without being faced 
with premature expiration of a law which 
affects the personal lives of so many millions 
of our citizens. Both Houses of Congress 
are equally negligent. If this were not an 
election year it is very likely that the cruel 
cynicism of the Republican leadership would 
permit expiration of controls and cause a 
wave of evictions and an economic crisis in 
the budget of millions of American families. 
But the inflation-minded majority leaders in 
both Houses have come to the realization 
that they must continue rent control in this 
election year. These rent-raising Repub- 
licans are afraid to permit controls to expire 
because they know that would help bring 
about the formation of thousands of organi- 
zations of Tenants for Tryman. 

On this issue President ‘Truman has had a 
distinctly good, consistent position. He has 
repeatedly urged Congress to pass an ade- 
quate bill providing for effective controls. 
They have met his repeated requests with 
delays and inaction. Senator Cain, acting 
for the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, has fiddled along, changing his tune 
with each change of scenery in the national 
scene. Congressman Wo.cotTr has faddled 
along putting eyery hindrance in the way 
of his own committee and giving inadequate 
consideration to the economic necessities 
which require continuation of this last bit of 
comparative economic stabilization in our 
economy. 

It is 5 minutes past midnight for the lib- 
erals on this issue. We must rally every bit 
of support for adequate legislation by the 
Congress before the expiration of controls 
brings havoc and chaos to the little people 
of this country. We demand that Congress 
pass an immediate extension of the present 
law for 30 days. 

We demand that Congress reject the kind 
of proposals which Senator CAIN made in the 
United States Senate and which was re- 
jected by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. The new law should provide 
adequate protection for tenants from hasty 
evictions. It should provide an adequately 
financed mechanism for the enforcement 
of its provisions. It should not provide a 
general increase in rents. Any adjustments 
which are needed can and should be made 
on a case-to-case basis. 

I hope the ADA will set up its national 
ADA rent committee and rally the support 
of millions of like-minded people in persuad- 
ing Congress that they cannot and must not 
give way to the greedy real-estate lobby 
which has publicly spent more money and 
been more successful in persuading Con- 
gress to vote its way than any other single 
interest in this country. On January 14 the 
real-estate lobby held its Washington ses- 
sions to teil Congress their program for 
stymying any housing legislation and their 
program to bring about the complete end of 
rent control. Over 130 Members of the Con- 
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gress came downtown in Washington to the 
Statler Hotel from Capitol Hill to hear their 
program and do their bidding. We must 
rally the people of this country to offset that 
kind of effective lobbying. We must match 
the threat of dollars and greed by the vocal 
expression of millions of voters, I cannot 
close without stating that this dire need 
can and will be relieved only when we adopt 
an adequate housing program. But that is 
another subject, though equally pressing. I 
refrain from discussing it here now because 
I believe the imminence of the action in 
Congress on rent control makes it the No. 1 
issue in America today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRADLEY asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address made by 
the chairman of the National Young Re- 
publican Federation. 

Mr. LODGE asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from 
Plain Talk. ; 

Mr. MacKINNON asked and was 
granted permission to extend his ré-- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. FOOTE asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article published 
in today’s Washington Times. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin asked and 
was granted permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances 
and to include articles in each instance. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin asked and 
was granted permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix and to include 
his own remarks before the St. David 
Society of Washington. 


THE FUEL-OIL SITUATION 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts |Mr. HESELToN] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked by some of my colleagues why 
I did not try to pour a little oil on 
troubled waters. I am willing to do that 
if I can get some oil for that purpose, 
but lacking the oil, I am going to try 
to do it with words. Particularly I am 
asking our friends on the Democratic 
side to exercise the influence I know they 
have, which we do not have, with the 
Department of Commerce. 

Yesterday, Mr. Charles S. Jones wired 
me. One of the most significant sen- 
tences in his telegram was this: “Want 
you to know that our first consideration 
at all times is to use all our facilities 
for the protection of domestic business.” 

As I said yesterday, that could be re- 
peated over and over again by. other 
leaders in the field of the oil industry; in 
fact, in all our industries. 

Mr. Jones’ prompt and constructive 
response will certainly win for him a 
place of high esteem in the minds of the 
people of the Northeast. Personally, I 
shall make it my business to tell as many 
as I can of his message, and I shall 
emphasize one sentence in it when he 
said, “We have no east coast outlets and 
no business in Atlantic waters.” That 
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makes his neighborly and friendly effort 
all the more appreciated by us all. For 
one, I hope he will find it possible to 
arrange for such outlets for the Rich- 
field Oil Corp’, for I am sure that we in 
that area would welcome him and it. 

The Maritime Commission has assured 
me it would be able to furnish us with 
adequate tankers within a-few hours 
after notice that we have the oil ready 
for shipment. So we have the tankers; 
we have the terminal facilities. All we 
lack is the oil. I know the Department 
can give it to us if our colleagues on the 
other side would try to prevail upon them 
to do so. 

Even though you differ with the judg- 
ment of a majority of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce in favorably reporting House 
Joint Resolution 323 yesterday, I hope 
you will not believe that they acted 
hastily or petulantly. They have lived 
with this problem for weeks. I think 
they showed remarkable patience. Even 
now I know they would welcome the co- 
operation of the Department. But I 
think there is a point when paiience 
ceases to be a virtue. There is no evi- 
dence that we have any right to wait 
further in the hope that someone, some- 
how, will see that these shortages end. 
In my judgment, we have a very real 
personal responsibility now unless the 
Department will listen to and grant this 
final appeal. If it will not, I must accept 
the decision. Surely no one could expect 
us to sit idly by, knowing that our inac- 
tion means the inevitable loss of these 
heating oils our constituents need so 
much now. So that you may know the 
action I have taken in trying to arrange 
for the storage and best use of these oils, 
if we do obtain them, I am reporting a 
telegram I sent to the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts and his reply of today: 

Boston, Mass., March 3, 1948. 
Hon. JoHN W. HESELTON, 
House of Representatives: 

Refer your telegram March 3, necessary 
storage available. Arrangements now being 
studied by primary suppliers; will report 
fully tomorrow. 

Rosert F. Braprorp, 
Governor. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2, 1948. 
Hon. RoBert F. BRADForD, 
Governor of Massachusetts, 
State House, Boston, Mass.: 

House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee reported resolution out this 
morning. Request for rule tomorrow or 
Thursday. In the meantime have wire from 
president Richfield Oil advising he will be 
glad to assign tanker Corcomb Hill to east- 
coast run north of Hatteras for several voy- 
ages. This is T-2 with capacity 138,335 gal- 
lons: Believe this fuel should go into stor- 
age for pool. May I have your advice wheth- 
er you agree and whether you can make ar- 
rangements in tanker terminals for such 
storage? Believe these shipments should be 
reasonably concentrated but available to 
northeast areas. 

JOHN W. HESELTON, 
Member of Congress. 


Similar reports are being made by 
other Members of the House as to ar- 
rangements at other east coast ports. 


OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Foote]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to be included among the mem- 
bers of my party who have introduced 
a measure to repeal the unjust tax and 
license fees on oleomargarine. With 
the present high cost of living, most 
housewives, have had to use this product. 
Many of them have written to me from 
my own district, protesting the situa- 
tion. This is the only item of food on 
which a tax is levied and for which a 
license must be obtained by the seller, 
both of which are undoubtedly passed on 
to the consumer. There is every reason 
why the housewives who cannot afford 
to buy $1 a pound butter should be re- 
lieved of this tax on oleomargarine. I 
was particularly impressed by editorials 
from the Wisconsin papers, the home 
State of our esteemed friend, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray]. 
These Wisconsin papers characterized 
the oleomargarine tax and I quoie, “As a 
legislative monopoly.” No one can af- 
ford to have his bread buttered on one 
side today, much less both sides. I do 
not mean to send cows to the slaughter 
house and I believe that argument is so 
much “bull.” I wish to help the average 
housewife. She needs a new hat for 
Easter and the abolition of this tax under 
suspension of the rules today, would en- 
able her to save enough money to get two 
feathers instead of one. It might even 
allow her to buy a dress. The abolition 
of the tax on oleomargarine will affect 
nearly every home in the Nation. It is 
unjust. It is unfair. It is discrimina- 
tory. This is the hour of nondiscrimina- 
tion. Hearings on the bills are scheduled 
to commence before the Agriculture 
Committee on March 8 and continue to 
March 12. Let us demonstrate that we 
do not favor the cow as against the good 
housewife of America. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROHRBOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude a letter from a constituent. 

Mr. FULTON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
letter on displaced persons. 


UNWISE COURSE OF NEGRO AGITATORS— 
THE SO-CALLED ANTILYNCHING BILL— 
NERO FIDDLING WHILE ROME BURNS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, probably 
I should rise to a question of personal 
privilege. Letters are coming to me from 
all over the country that this Negro outfit 
up here which calls itself the National 
Negro Council, and which I think is a 
Communist-front organization, is circu- 
lating petitions in almost every Northern 
State asking that I be expelled from 
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Congress; and their mouthpiece, the 
Afro-American, a Negro paper published 
here in Washington, carries this head- 
line: “Demand ouster of RANKIN.” 

It goes on with a vicious attack on me. 
This cutfit of radical Negroes has filed 
with the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House, large numbers of these peti- 
tions headed: 

Oust Congressman RaNKIN, of Mississippi. 
Cut down southern representation in Con- 
gress. Pass Federal antilynch bill, including 
death penalty, providing Federal civil rights 
and $25,000 damages from local county and 
State for lynch victims’ families. 


This propaganda is going on in the 
face of the fact that there have been 
only four Negroes lynched in the last 
12months. There has been a far greater 
number of white women raped by Negro 
brutes in Washington as a result of this 
agitation within the last 12 months, and 
one of them within sight of this Capitol; 
and the very ones who are pressing this 
crazy legislation have not done a thing 
in the world to protect the white women 
of Washington against these attacks. 

I was chairman of the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee for 16 years. We have one or 
two Negro veterans’ hospitals. Not a 
sirgle time did this bunch of Negroes 
ever come before that committee to ask 
for assistance for those sick or otherwise 
disabled Negro veterans. 

Today the representatives of the Booker 
T. Washington Foundation are backing 
a bill for a Negro veterans’ hospital in 
Virginia, and this crowd is opposing it. 

They say they want me thrown out 
because I say that the antilynching bill 
should be called “a bill to encourage 
rape.” 

I borrowed that expression from the 
Honorable Finis J. Garrett, one of the 
finest and ablest men who ever served 
in this House. 

I am utterly surprised that this bunch 
of irresponsible Negroes has been able 
to mislead the Republican members of 
the Judiciary Committee into bringing 
this piece of crazy legislation to the floor 
of the House. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting a speech I made 
against this vicious so-called antilynching 
bill when it was up in Congress many 
years ago. 

It reads as follows: 

SO-CALLED ANTILYNCHING BILL—-NERO FIDDLING 
WHILE ROME BURNS 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, bringing this 
so-called anti-lynching bill in here at this 
time is one of the most ridiculous perform- 
ances ever witnessed in the Congress of the 
United States, and one of which the Ameri- 
can people, your constituents, have every 
reason to be ashamed. It is the old story of 
Nero’s fiddling while Rome burned. 

Seldom in the history of this country has 
there been a greater need for the exercise of 
statesmanship in this House. We are con- 
fronted with problems of grave importance 
to the people of the Nation and of the world; 
and yet this Congress, or the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is wasting its time on a vicious, 
stupid measure that everybody knows will 
never become a law. 

Is that statesmanship? Is it the part of 
wise men to thus disregard the welfare of the 
Nation, only to stir up strife and discontent? 
You Members who are pushing this vicious 
measure are doing your country the greatest 
injury of which you are capable. 

On yesterday I listened to the address of 
the distinguished gentleman from New York 
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[Mr. WapsworTH], in which he pointed out 
the fallacy of this measure and the impos- 
sibility of its enforcement. He and I do 
not agree on the great fundamental ques- 
tions that separate the twe national parties, 
but I want to pay my tribute to him as the 
outstanding member of the Republican Party 
in public life today. He is the best friend 
the Negroes have on the Republican side, 
because he is willing to tell them the un- 
varnished truth, and to openly oppose a 
measure that he knows would do them more 
harm than good. He is by far the ablest 
member of the Republican Party in the 
House. He is honest, courageous, and patri- 
otic; and if the Republican Party is really 
interested in the welfare of the country, 
they can find no abler, no more worthy leader 
among the regular Republicans of the Na- 
tion as their candidate for President in 1940 
than the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [James W. WapsworTH]. [Applause.] 

This bill that you have dregzed out here, 
by petition, and that a self-respecting com- 
mittee of the House refused to report, should 
never be referred to as an antilynching bill. 
It should be called ‘‘a bill to encourage rape 
and to reelect Gavagan to Congress.” It is 
nothing but a vicious attack upon the white 
people of the Southern States, and is fostered 
by a communistic element that has brought 
sufficient pressure to bear to force it to the 
floor,of the House through the signatures 
of men who did not have the courage to 
resist that pressure. 

I am going to speak plainly to you today, 
and especially to you Members on the Demo- 
cratic side who are indulging in this nauseat- 
ing spectacle. You are not only offending 
the white people of the Southern States, but 
you are proving yourselves to be the worst 
enemies the Negroes of this country have in 
public life. You are stirring up trouble for 
them and deeply offending Members from 
the South upon whose good will you must 
depend, not only for your committee assign- 
ments in the House, but for the success of 
any legislation you may sponsor. 

Remember that southern Democrats now 
have the balance of power in both Houses of 
Congress. By your conduct you may make 
it impossible for us to support many of you 
for important committee assignments, and 
other positions to which you may aspire. 
The people you represent did not send you 
here to become the willing tools of a few 
Negro agitators and to engage in these of- 
fensive and useless attacks upon us. They 
may call you to account in the primary; they 
may want to know why you disregard their 
interests in order to serve a few Negro 
politicians. 

The same thing applies to the Republicans. 
The chances are that they will take care of 
you alleged Democrats in the primaries, and 
then take care of the Republicans in the 
general election, and in that way send us a 
majority of good Democrats, with a healthy 
minority of good Republicays, who have the 
interest of all the country at heart. You 
Democrats who are pushing this vicious 
measure are destroying your usefulness here. 
Some of you ought to announce now that 
you will not be candidates for renomination, 
so that the real Democrats in your districts 
can nominate candidates who can regain for 
your districts the influences you have lost. 

Without the South there would be no 
Democratic Party, and without the help of 
the southern Democrats you could not ac- 
complish a thing. By reason of their long 
services in the House the southern Demo- 
crats now wield an influence all out of pro- 
portion to their numerical strength, and as 
a rule they occupy committee positions that 
give them added power and influence; and 
they will be here when many of you are 
gone. 

These false tirades against the South must 
stop. If they are to be made at all, let them 
come from some irresponsible Members on 
the Republican side; but if you who sit on 
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our side are going to assault your own ranks, 
then do it in the open, and do not be play- 
ing the roll of Judas Iscariot toward the 
southern Democrats. 

This bill would not prevent a single lynch- 
ing, and you know it. It is not intended for 
that purpose. You are being dominated by 
a few Negro politicians who are in league 
with the Communists, who, in turn, are at- 
tempting to destroy this Republic and are 
turning heaven and earth to stir up trouble 
between the two races in the Southern States. 

You are not only giving them aid and 
comfort, but by your conduct you are doing 
President Roosevelt and his administration 
the greatest possible injury. The Republi- 
cans would be delighted to see you cut Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s throat politically, and are 
therefore voting with you on this vicious 
measure. They want to see it laid in his lap. 
They know that if he signs it, it will ruin 
him in the Southern States; and that if he 
vetoes it, they can get the benefit of the 
Negro votes this vicious measure would influ- 
ence in the North. 

It is time to stop this silly, asinine, stupid 
performance, and get down to the business 
of the Nation. This stuff is beneath the dig- 


‘nity of men who are worthy to be Represent- 


atives in the Congress of the United States. 
Besides, the country is getting tired of the 
vicious, false insinuations against the white 
people of the South inspired, as I said, by 
the Communists, who are gloating over the 
damage such measures as this do to the 
peace and well-being of the peopie of hoth 
races throughout the country, and especially 
in the South. 

The gentleman from New York, Mr. Fish, 
has been running for President on the Re- 
publican ticket on this issue for 20 years, 
and up to date he has only been able to get 
one vote, one time, in one convention in 
all those years, and that was a vote for Vice 
President and came from a State that does 
not have enough Negroes in it to do the 
cooking—and I am told that the delegate 
who cast that vote was a very old man who 
probably thought he was voting for the gen- 
tleman’s grandfather. He does not stand 
any more chance to be nominated for Presi- 
dent, even on the Republican ticket, on this 
silly issue than Gov. Bob Taylor’s gutta- 
percha dog did to “catch the asbestos cat 
in Hades.” [Laughter and applause.] 

In fact, if the white people in his district 
ever understand the stupidity of this meas- 
ure, he will never even come back to Con- 
gress; he will not evén be nominated. The 
white people of the district will want some- 
body down here who will represent them, 
and the Negroes in the district will certainly 
want somebody who will not be stirring up 
trouble for them all the time. 

You are creating trouble here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, coaxing Negroes in here 
by the thousands to fill the relief rolls, until 
they have become almost intolerable. In- 
spired by a bunch of Communists in Balti- 
more, Negroes have been picketing the Peo- 
ples Drug Stores here in Washington for the 
past 2 years, trying to force them to fill their 
stores with Negro clerks. I wish the people 
you are sent down here to represent could 
go down here and witness the disgusting 
spectacle of .big, burly Negroes picketing 
white drug stores, day after day, for 2 years, 
in order to try to force themselves in there 
as clerks where decent white women have 
to trade. 

They now have a plan worked out to move 
at least one Negro family into every white 
residential block in the city. That is not 
only laying the groundwork for serious 
trouble between the races, but it will ruin 
real-estate values in the District of Colum- 
bia. Look how the white people are mov- 
ing out into Maryland and Virginia, where 
they can live in decent surroundings 
and where their women and children are 
protected. 
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These Communists are doing their best to 
force the Negro back into politics in the 
Southern States. One of their plans is to 
repeal the poll taxes in order to drag every 
ignorant Negro to the polls and bring back 
all the horrors of Reconstruction from which 
our people suffered in the years gone by. 

These things are going to fail; you could 
not force Negro equality or Negro rule on the 
people of the South in a thousand years. 
As Henry W, Grady once said, we wrested the 
South from the Negro rule when Federal 
drumbeats rolled nearer and Federal bayonets 
hedged closer about the ballot boxes of the 
South than it ever will again in this Republic. 

The more you stir this trouble, the more 
Negroes you coax into the Northern States 
to fill your relief rolls and add to the already 
perplexing problems with which you and 
your children will have to deal. A very dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio told me a 
day or two ago that in his city 90 percent 
of the Negroes were on a public pay roll— 
mostly on relief or WPA. Look at the relief 
rolls in the District of Columbia and note 
the thousands of Negroes that have crowded 
in here and become wards of the Federal 
Government. I am told that they are even 
inviting them to New York City in order to 
put them on the relief roll or the WPA roll 
and vote them in the next election. 

Who is going to pay for all this? Who is 
going to bear this burden? If you repeal the 
poll taxes in the Southern States, in addi- 
tion to all the other demoralizing results, it 
will take millions of dollars away from our 
school funds. Then who will pay our teach- 
ers? Are we going to be called upon to fur- 


ther tax the already overburdened white 
people of these States in order to furnish free 
education to these Negroes and to bring back 
a condition against which our people fought, 
bled, and died during the dark days of Recon- 
struction? Are you going to continue to 
agitate this question until you break the 


taxpayers of your States and your cities, or 
until the flames of race hatred burst into 
riots, with all their devastating consequences? 

The Negro is a tenant at sufferance wher- 
ever he comes in contact with the white man, 
His very existence depends upon that friend- 
ly relationship which has so long existed be- 
tween the whites and blacks in the South, 
and which you are now attempting to destroy. 
When you disturb that peaceful relationship, 
the Negro must move on. Look at the thou- 
sands of them in Arkansas and in southern 
Missouri that have been stirred up by these 
Communists and now cannot find employ- 
ment because white people do not want them 
on their lands. What is to become of them? 
Would you keep a Negro on your place if your 
wife and children were afraid of him? Cer- 
tainly not. 

You voted down the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoL- 
MER] to make this bill apply to gang murders, 
Why did you do that? Why were you not 
honest enough to vote it in and protect the 
innocent people in your own States who are 
being murdered by thugs every year? By 
voting down that amendment you refused to 
protect the innocent white man or the inno- 
cent Negro. He must be charged with a 
crime before this law will protect him. In 
other words, you can lynch all the innocent 
Negroes and all the innocent white people 
you want to, and the law does not apply. 
But you would protect the Negro rapist and 
even remunerate his family at the expense 
of the family of his victim and their neigh- 
bors. 

It has been brought out here that lynching 
is on the wane and has almost disappeared 
in the Southern States. The reason of that 
is that improved communication facilities, 
the vigilance of the white people of the 
South and that of the better element of the 
black race, together with the swiftness and 
certainty of punishment, have largely put a 
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stop to the perpetration of those crimes for 
which Negroes have been put to death. 

In the North you mob them en masse. 
There were more Negroes killed in one race 
riot in Springfield, Ill., the home town of 
Abraham Lincoln, a few years ago than have 
been lynched in Mississippi in all its history. 
There were more Negroes mobbed in one race 
riot in Chicago, Ill., than have been lynched 
in all the Southern States since the Civil 
War. The same thing occurred in East St. 
Louis, and the same thing will occur in 
Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; New York 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa., and all the other large 
cities of the North if this agitation continues. 
Instead of helping to do away with lynching, 
you are agitating race hatred and stirring up 
trouble for yourselves and your children. 

But this law does not protect the innocent 
Negroes who are mobbed and whose houses 
are burned and whose children are killed by 
mobs in these riots in cities like Springfield, 
Ill., Chicago, or East St. Louis. It is designed 
to protect only the Negroes who outrage or 
murder innocent white women and children. 

You try to leave the impression that the 
few Negroes who were put to death in the 
South were innocent. Let us take a few 
instances and see what actually occurred. 

A few years ago in the suburbs of one of the 
leading towns in Mississippi a little woman 
was standing before the mirror dressing to 
go to a WCTU meeting—I see the gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. Gavagan, laughs 
at that; I am not surprised. A Negro brute 
approached the house, eased up onto the 
veranda, and crawled through a window. 
She saw him, reached in the bureau drawer 
and picked up her husband's pistol and 
pointed it at him. He saw from her terror- 
stricken face and trembiing hand that she 
was unable to pull the trigger. He walked 
up, took the pistol from her hand, stuck it 
in his pocket, choked her into insensibility, 
raped her several times, then took her hus- 
band’s razor from the bureau drawer and cut 
her throat, from ear to ear and left her 
weltering in her own blood in the parlor of 
her own home. There was no question about 
his identity. When they caught him, he con- 
fessed, told how it happened, and told them 
where to find both the pistol and the razor. 

I wonder what would have happened if that 
had been your sister, or your wife, or your 
daughter? Probably the next one will be. 

But you would have the country believe 
that this was a poor, innocent victim of the 
lawless white people of the community; and 
under this bill you would send the sheriff 
of the county to the penitentiary and then 
tax the county $10,000 to pay to the family 
of this vicious brute. 

This encourages others to perpetrate the 
same offense. 

I remember some years ago there was a 
Negro in jail in a little town in north central 
Mississippi. The jailer got sorry for him 
and made a trusty of him. He sent him out 
to his house on an errand, and while there 
he attempted to rape the daughter of his 
benefactor, a beautiful girl about 16 years 
old. The girl’s mother rushed between him 
and his intended victim, when he produced a 
razor and slashed the mother’s throat. With 
her lifeblood gushing between her fingers, she 
held her throat with one hand and fought 
that Negro with the other until her daughter 
could escape and help could arrive, when she 
fainted and expired. 

I wonder what would have happened if 
that had occurred in your town? What 
would you have done if that had been your 
daughter? These are the things you are en- 
couraging by your agitation of this measure. 

When you had this measure up before dur- 
ing a Republican administration, after cer- 
tain Members had delivered themselves of 
their usual tirade against the South, the tele- 
phone operator down at the Driscoll Hotel, 
right at the foot of Capitol hill, was waylaid 
on her way home and raped by a brutal Negro 
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on the Capitol grounds—right in front of 
the Library of Congress. 

Just the other day in one of the leading 
restaurants in Washington—less than four 
blocks from the White House—a young white 
woman, the wife of a prominent man from 
Pennsylvania, went into the washroom to 
wash her hands, when a brutal Negro followed 
her, slipped in, and locked the door, choked 
her into insensibility, and raped her and 
escaped. That is the kind of stuff you are 
encouraging by slobbering on these Negroes. 

It is not safe for a white woman to walk 
the streets of Washington at night without 
an escort. The Negroes are driving the white 
women, and especially the white children, 
from the parks of this city. All this is build- 
ing up trouble that is likely to burst into a 
race riot the like of which the country has 
never seen. You had better stop this fool- 
ishness before it is too late and pay some at- 
tention to people who know something about 
the subject. The Negro is not a sunburnt 
Yankee. He is of a different race and must 
be dealt with as such. 

I remember some years ago, down near 
Memphis, Tenn., a little girl of 12 or 13 years 
of age had to walk to school something like 
a half mile. There was only one point along 
the road where she was out of sight of either 
her home or the schoolhouse. Her fond 
mother would stand in the door and watch 
her until she reached that point, knowing 
that when she had gone 50 or 75 yards far- 
ther she would be in sight of the schoolhouse. 

A Negro man concealed himself at this 
point, waylaid this little girl, seized her, 
raped her, then took his ax and chopped her 
head off, and buried her head and her body 
at different places in an old slough. 

What would have happened if that had 
been your child? 

I am sorry to relate these horrible things, 
but somebody must tell the Congress and 
the American people the truth about this 
proposition, and you have not done it. 

These are just a few of the bestial outrages 
that have brought summary punishment to 
the prepetrators of these crimes. I have not 
related some of the worst ones. 

Now, we are going to protect the white 
women and children of the South at all costs, 
and we are going to protect the innocent Ne- 
groes, if you will let us. This law would 
hamper our State and county governments 
in their attempts to protect either of them. 

About 3 years ago a white man living in 
one of the counties I represent had a Negro 
living on his place. One night this Negro 
came to his house, called him out, knocked 
him in the head, went into the house, locked 
the door and outraged his wife for 2 or 3 
days, in a manner too horrible to relate. 

He then killed her, wrapped the bodies in 
two sacks, buried them, got in the man’s car 
and drove away. This home was somewhat 
isolated, and it was several days before these 
people were missed, and then people just 
thought they had gone away on a visit. They 
finally found this Negro driving this car in 
Alabama, and when pinned down he con- 
fessed and told where to find the bodies. 

It was with the utmost difficulty, and at 
great expense, that the strong arm of the 
constituted authorities in both Alabama and 
Mississippi protected this wretch from the 
hands of an infuriated mob. 

But these Negro-pandering demagogues 
never give us credit for the sacrifices we 
make to prevent mob violence, and which 
probably would not be prevented in other 
sections of the country. 

At this very moment, the National Guard 
in my own State is protecting a Negro crim- 
inal, an outlaw, a murderer, until the court 
can try him, and it is costing the taxpayers 
of Mississippi thousands of dollars to do so. 
You do not give us credit for all the effort 
we have put forth, all the money we have 
spent, and all the peace officers of the South 
who have been killed or injured in trying 
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to prevent lynching; but as compensation for 
our efforts and our troubles, you drag this 
stupid measure in here and malign and mis- 
represent the white people of the South and 
stir these vicious Negroes to renewed at- 
tacks, endanger the lives of our women and 
children and make it impossible for Negroes 
to continue to live peacefully in many com- 
munities where they have been for genera- 
tions. 

The white people of the South are not 
enemies of the Negro. They are the best 
friends he ever had. We were not respon- 
sible for Negro slavery, nor would we have 
it returned. Those Negroes were sold to us by 
the people in the Northern States, largely in 
Massachusetts, and it has been a problem 
ever since what to do with them. Had it 
ever occurred to you that slavery never be- 
came immoral in some Northern States, and 
especially in Massachusetts, until they had 
sold all their Negroes and got the money for 
them? 

We in the South did not reduce the Negro 
to slavery, as some people would have you 
believe. We elevated him from the position 
of savage to that of servant, started him 
on the road toward civilization, and showed 
him for the first time the light of a Christian- 
ity, through the unfortunate instrumentality 
of slavery. 

For tens of thousands of years, the Negro 
had roamed at will over the continent of 
Africa, the richest country in all the world, 
feasting upon his fellowman, and had never 
even developed the art of agriculture to the 
extent of making his living out of the ground. 
For countless ages he had trod the sands of 
his native soil with ciamonds beneath his 
feet, and never even dreamed of the theory of 
values. 

He saw the dawn of civilization and 
watched the pageant of the centuries pass 
without so much as manifesting a desire to 
participate in progress. He bowed beneath 
his master’s whip at the building of the 
pyramids, and watched succeeding civiliza- 
tions rise and fall, and all he ever learned 
was to construct a rude shelter of bark and 
grass with which to shield his head from 
the beating rays of a tropical sun until he 
was brought to America and taught the rudi- 
ments of civilization and shown the sun- 
light of Christianity by the white people of 
the Southern States. 

For 300 years he has enjoyed the richest 
blessings his race has ever known as a re- 
sult of the care and training given him by 
his white friends in the South. This has 
been brought about by the only peaceful 
relationship that can ever exist between the 
whites and blacks living side by side, and 
that is a complete segregation of the two 
races. 

Yet you would destroy this relationship, 
bring trouble to the white people and misery 
to the Negroes in order to placate a few 
communistic agitators or get a few Negro 
votes in your own districts. 

God save the white people of this Nation 
from such Representatives! 

God save the Negro from such “friends”! 
[Applause.] 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to 
include a speech I made on this subject 
years ago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES TRANSMITTING AN- 
NUAL REPORT OF CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
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read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and ordered 
to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the an- 
nual report of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 

This report deals with the men and 
women who, as Federal employees, are 
serving the people of the United States. 
The strength of our Government is in 
direct proportion to the character of 
those employees, and with knowledge of 
that strength, we can take just pride in 
our Federal workers and the job they are 
doing. I know them to be hard-working 
and sincere in their efforts to contribute 
to the well-being of the United States. 

I desire to express my deep apprecia- 
tion of the splendid service they have 
rendered during the very difficult transi- 
tion from war to peace. The quality of 
this service has been such that I can 
say with emphasis that the investment 
we have made in the development of a 
career civil service over the last 65 years 
has paid, and is paying, real dividends in 
the form of loyal and efficient service to 
the citizens of this Nation. The ad- 
vancement of those in the career service 
to positions of increased responsibility 
and highest rank on the basis of merit 
is ample evidence of the value of their 
service. I shall continue to see to it 
that the civil-service system is con- 
stantly strengthened and that merit and 
efficiency are rewarded by advancement. 

I am convinced that if the Congress 
puts into effect the recommendations 
which are included in the Civil Service 
Commission’s report it will be taking 
action which will serve to further 
strengthen the civilian career service. 

The complete revision of the Classifica- 
tion Act as recommended by the Civil 
Service Commission is long overdue. 
The recommendations of the Commis- 
sion in this regard if put into effect will 
correct the dislocation and many inequi- 
ties in salary rates resulting from the 
enactment of piecemeal pay laws in the 
past.. In addition, their recommenda- 
tions will simplify the administration of 
the Classification Act. In my opinion, 
the Congress should enact these recom- 
mendations into law irrespective of what 
the final decision may be as to further 
pay increases for Federal employees 
generally. Any further patchwork 
amendments to the Classification Act 
will stand in the way of efficient salary 
administration. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, March 2, 1948. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, COM- 
MERCE, AND THE JUDICIARY APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT, 1949 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5607) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State, Jus- 
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tice, Commerce, and the Judiciary for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes; and pending that motion, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that general debate on the bill continue 
during the rest of the day, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rooney], 
and myself. I may say this is agreeable 
to both the gentleman from New York 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5607, with 
Mr. Curtis in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 45 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill presented to 
the committee today is a very, very 
important one, and before proceeding 
to explain it in detail I wish to take this 
opportunity to pay a tribute to all mem- 
bers of this subcommittee and also to 
thank them personally for their coopera- 
tion and assistance. The members of 
the committee are the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Horan], the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fenton], 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CLEVEN- 
GER], the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney], the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Gary], and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr, O’BRIEN], . 

I have never worked with a harder 
working aggregation of Members than 
these gentlemen. Of course, we differed 
on some items but the cooperation was 
splendid. May I say also that every 
member of this committee has traveled 
in foreign countries, many of them 
throughout the world several times, and 
are, therefore, very well acquainted with 
the subject matter we are presenting to 
the committee today. 

I cannot let this time go by, Mr. Chair- 
man, without letting you know of the 
tremendous amount of work that the 
executive secretaries and their assist- 
ants must perform in preparing a bill 
of this magnitude. These executive sec- 
retaries are known as clerks. I hope 
some time that that title will be changed 
to what it actually should be. Mr. C. D. 
Orescan, our executive Secretary, has 
labored for many, many months on the ~ 
vast amount of detail, ably assisted by 
his assistant, Mr. J. Howe, and to them 
I want to express my deep appreciation 
for this very excellent work. Along with 
that the investigators who this year we 
had working in the various departments 
and agencies of the Government have 
rendered the commiitee information 
that would not otherwise have been 
provided to us. 

My comments today will be in explana- 
tion of the bill before you, making a-- 
propriations for the Departments cf 
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State, Justice, and Commerce, and the 
Federal Judiciary for the fiscal year 1949. 

First of all, I want to state that the 
committee generally considered the esti- 
mates for the four agencies encompassed 
in this bill somewhat more sound than 
last year’s, and was, accordingly, obliged 
to concur in the budget requests of a 
number of individual activities. As, 
undoubtedly, you have already noted, the 
bill provides something over $503,000,000 
in direct appropriations and $75,400,000 
in contract authority. Of the amount 
included for contract authority, $49,000,- 
000 is in lieu of appropriations requested, 
and $26,400,000 is contained in the orig- 
inal budget submission. Accordingly, 
the reduction of $84,000,000 indicated on 
the last page of the committee report is 
more apparent than real. The actual 
cash reduction is approximately $35,- 
400,000, or a little over 6 percent. I, 
personally, feel that the granting of con- 
tract authority in lieu of appropriations 
in the amount of $49,000,000 will eventu- 
ally result in some savings, because when 
actual cash is on hand it is apt to be ex- 
pended more readily, especially in the 
case of purchases of equipment. 

The total of items in the bill in con- 
nection with which the committee felt 
it could take no action is $167,840,000. 
Items which may be placed in this cate- 
gory are the $35,000,000 for the foreign 
building program, $23,000,000 plus for 
our share in international organizations, 
$43,900,000 for the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, $40,000,000 for the Federal- 
aid airport program, $786,000 for the 
Supreme Court, $4,700,000 for the sal- 
aries of judges, and many other minor 
items. In addition to this first cate- 
gory, there is a total of $188,400,000 rep- 
resenting budget estimates in connection 
with some of which reductions were 
made but wherein substantial savings 
were very difficult. There is included in 
this category such items as construction 
work on the Rio Grande which is based 
on international treaty, the Philippine 
rehabilitation program, a great number 
of items in the Department of Justice, 
such as the Tax, Criminal, Claims, and 
Antitrust Divisions, the salaries of dis- 
trict attorneys, salaries of marshals, and 
fees of witnesses. The Federal prison 
system is also included in this category 
since these estimates are based on the 
population of our Federal penal insti- 
tutions. Also included in this second 
category are the three items in the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration totaling over 
$100,000,000, and an item of $3,000,000 
for radio propagation and standards un- 
der the Bureau of Standards. Further- 
more, there are a number of items in the 
Federal judiciary, such as the salaries 
and expenses of a number of the courts, 
salaries of clerks, fees of jurors, and so 
forth. The total of these two categories 
is in excess of $356,000,000. Accordingly, 
the total of the items to which the com- 
mittee could and did give more detailed 
consideration is about $231,000,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Appropriations recommended for the 
Department of State total $197,200,000. 
In addition, the bill includes $26,400,000 
in contractual authority for the Philip- 
pine rehabilitation program, or a total 
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of $223,600,000. The comparable appro- 
priation for the current year—that is, 
after deductions of nonrecurring items 
and the exclusion of $73,700,000 appro- 
priated for the International Refugees 
Organization and for survlus-property 
disposal for the current year, which items 
are not included in this bill—is approxi- 
mately $230,000,000. 

With respect to the departmental 
service of the State Department, the bill 
contains $17,730,000, a reduction of 
$4,050,000. Of this reduction $4,000,000 
is in the salaries and expense item for 
which $21,168,000 was requested. A 
reading of the report will indicate to 
the membership why in all conscience the 
committee could not recommend more. 
The Department appears to contain a 
conglomeration of various and sundry 
activities and is to my mind in a deplor- 
able condition from an administrative 
standpoint. I am convinced that a 
smaller appropriation: would force the 
Department to eliminate some of the 


‘duplication between its offices and di- 


visions and between the State Depart- 
ment and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment, although this reduction is not be- 
ing recommended as a form of castiga- 
tion of the Department. Two studies of 
the organizational structure of the De- 
partment, both of which come to the 
same conclusion, and both of which con- 
firm the existing opinions of most of the 
committee members, including my own, 
indicate a very bad administrative con- 
dition. 

Both prior to and during the hearings, 
the committee made a sincere effort to 
analyze the organization of the Depart- 
ment of State through a study of the 
functional organization charts. We 
wanted to find out, if possible, what units 
of organization within the Department 
are responsible for specific functions. I 
am frank to admit that, in view of the 
almost imperceptible dividing lines be- 
tween the functions of many of the units 
as compared with purported functions of 
other units, it was difficult to arrive at 
any clear-cut understanding as to the 
division of responsibility and authority 
between the offices and divisions com- 
prising the Department of State. It ap- 
pears to me that the responsible officials 
are still trying to operate the Depart- 
ment as one unit, even though it has 
quadrupled in size and has taken on, dur- 
ing the past few years, scores of activities 
which were not in the Department prior 
to the war. As I see it, effective organi- 
zation would demand that the Depart- 
ment distribute its functions among a 
number of smaller but more manageable 
components. 

I know it will be said that the com- 
mittee is trying to sabotage the foreign 
relations of this country by this ap- 
parently excessive reduction, but from 
my contacts with the activities of the 
Department during the past years, I am 
sure that we will have rendered a service 
to the Department and to the country 
rather than caused harm or jeopardized 
the conduct of our foreign relations. 

The committee appreciates the respon- 
sibility of the State Department during 
this crucial period in our history. This 
country has on two occasions during the 
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past generation experienced death and 
destruction as a result of two major wars, 
and I, for one, would be the last to 
knowingly lessen the effectiveness of that 
Department of our Government respon- 
sible for maintaining the peace. I know 
that every member of the Committee on 
Appropriations and every Member of the 
House feels the same way. We must 
admit, however, that something has been 
wrong with the Department of Siate, 
especially since the ending of hostilities 
of World War II. I can say from per- 
sonal experience that, individually, I con- 
sider most employees of the Department 
of State comparable in ability with any 
department or agency of the Govern- 
ment, barring none. However, organi- 
zationally, they have not been as effec- 
tive as we had hoped. Of course, recent 
events have moved so fast that, perhaps, 
the Department has not had time to stop 
long enough to analyze its operations to 
more effectively coordinate its objectives 
and to generally inform the Congress and 
the Nation where it is going. These ex- 
tenuating circumstances do not seem to 
justify the continuance of the present 
disrupted administrative procedure and 
the apparent lack of coordination be- 
tween the numerous units of organiza- 
tion of the Department. 

In its general investigation of the ac- 
tivities of the Department of Siate there 
was disclosed through committee investi- 
gators a rather lax procedure which it 
seems the Department is following with 
respect to the employment of individuals 
concerning whom there may be some 
doubt as to their being good security 
risks. I want to say that this was not 
a witch hunt and the committee had no 
idea of seeking this particular type of 
information. The information secured 
was run into more or less accidentally 
by our investigators in their routine ex- 
amination of the operations of the Di- 
vision of Security and Investigations. 
This examination disclosed a list of 108 
former, present, and prospective em- 
ployees concerning most of whom there 
was some doubt as to loyalty. Even after 
sufficient evidence was disclosed which 
would justify refusal of employment, ap- 
plications were active and individuals 
were continued to be considered for em- 
ployment. Others concerning whom 
there was considerable doubt as to loyalty 
were on the pay roll with no indicated 
action to be taken. It seems to me that 
at all times, and certainly during these 
troubled times, any doubts in connection 
with the employment of personnel in the 
Department should be resolved in favor 
of the United States. I understand and 
I hope that the proper legislative com- 
mittees of the Congress having jurisdic- 
tion in this matter will further explore 
this situation in the Department. 

For the Foreign Service the estimate 
of $100,200,000 was reduced to approxi- 
mately $96,500,000. As with the depart- 
mental service, the greatest reduction 
was effected in the salaries-and-expenses 
item, for which $42,500,000 is being rec- 
ommended. This is a reduction of $2,- 
160,000. In the first place, it is felt that 
we may be overextending our activities 
abroad; and secondly, mere numbers do 
not mean eficctive foreign relations. 
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In fact, just the opposite is apt to be 
more true. It is hoped that the Foreign 
Service, rather than applying this reduc- 
tion generally to the functions in which 
it is presently engaged, review the func- 
tions themselves with a view to elimi- 
nating those not of direct concern to the 
Federal Government and to the foreign 
policies of this Government. While 
many protective services for both indus- 
try and private individuals are required, 
I am afraid that some of them smack of 
paternalism. The percentage of the re- 
duction in this item should be applied to 
the Office of the Foreign Service in de- 
partmental salaries and expenses. 

The representation allowance was 
again reduced to $500,000. This is the 
amount that was carried in the bill last 
year, but the Senate increased it to 
$1,000,000, and a compromise figure of 
$700,000 was finally agreed to. I hope 
that the conferees will be a little more 
firm in this item this year in order that 
the $500,000 appropriation may be sus- 
tained. 

We have also included the amount of 
the budget estimate, or $35,000,000, for 
the Foreign Service buildings program. 
This is used to purchase foreign curren- 
cies available under surplus property 
and lend-lease settlements and is de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United 
States. The State Department feels 
that this is one of the best ways of get- 
ting some value out of these settlements. 
All of the purchases are buildings actu- 
ally needed abroad. 

The international activities item for 
which almost $83,000,000 is recommend- 
ed provides for our participation in in- 
ternational organizations, the interna- 
tional information and educational pro- 
gram, and the Philippine rehabilitation 
program, to mention the major ones. 
The first item includes funds for the 
United Nations and UNESCO—some- 
thing over $15,000,000 for the former and 
about $3,700,000 for the latter. While 
all of us may not be in agreement as to 
the past, present, and hoped-for accom- 
plishments of these organizations, we 
did not feel that a reduction should be 
made at this time. Furthermore, it is 
very difficult to effect reductions in these 
international organizations in view of 
the fact that so many countries are in- 
volved, each of which is expected to con- 
tribute its share. While the joining of 
international organizations may be the 
solution to our international problems, 
it is my personal belief that the joining 
of this great number of organizations 
has the definite effect of taking the con- 
trol of our foreign relations and the cost 
thereof out of the hands of the Congress 
and lodging it in the hands of the De- 
partment of State. This is a matter that 
the Appropriations Committee can do 
little about, although I think that indi- 
vidual Members of the Congress should 
examine the ultimate effects of these in- 
ternational organizations before author- 
izing our participation in them. 

We allowed $28,000,000 for the infor- 
mation and educational activities, a re- 
duction of $6,378,000. I, personally, am 
not happy with the present and imme- 
diately foreseeable administration of this 
program. The Eightieth Congress, how- 
ever, determined by a heavy majority in 
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the House and a unanimous vote in the 
Senate that such a program shall be- 
come a part of our foreign policy. Un- 
fortunately, it appears that it is still a 
program of the Department of State, 
rather than a program of the American 
people. 

Section 502 of the enabling act pro- 
vides that the Secretary shall reduce 
Government information activities 
whenever corresponding private infor- 
mation dissemination is found to be ade- 
quate. Furthermore, section 1005 pro- 
vides for the utilization to the maximum 
extent practicable of services and facili- 
ties of private agencies. The impression 
gained during the hearings is that neither 
of these two sections have been taken 
very seriously by the Department. Also, 
subsequent to the hearings, information 
was received by the committee which 
would seem to substantiate this impres- 
sion. It appears to me that if this pro- 
gram is to be a success it should be based 
principally on coordinating and guiding 
the activities of private agencies with a 
supplementation of those activities by 
the Federal Government wherever nec- 
essary. I do not feel that it can become 
a lasting and effective program if it is 
to be developed solely as an activity of 
the Federal Government. Furthermore, 
while the enabling legislation was jus- 
tified principally on the immediate in- 
formation needs, much of the effort of 
this crganization is devoted to long-term 
educational and _ cultural activities. 
While all of these are admittedly neces- 
sary to a proper international under- 
standing, I feel that greater effort should 
be devoted to activities which would tend 
to produce more immediate effect. My 
attention has also been called to certain 
inadequacies of the program, resulting 
not from lack of money but from poor 
administration. We spend millions of 
dollars in making and purchasing motion 
pictures to be shown at embassies and 
consulates, and by the use of mobile mo- 
tion-picture projectors, but are overlook- 
ing the greatest and most effective media 
for the display of these motion pictures; 
that is, the presently established theaters 
throughout the world. This situation 
was called to my attention with respect 
to two countries, namely, Austria and 
Italy. I know for a fact that certain 
distributors in Italy, for example, would 
be more than willing to show our films 
in conjunction with their regular show- 
ings, and thereby reach an estimated 
audience of 8,000,000 each week. To my 
knowledge, the State Department has 
made no efforts to effectuate such an 
arrangement. I should point out that 
the appropriation for the current fiscal 
year for this entire activity is more than 
doubled in the recommendation of the 
bill before you. 

Before going into a detailed explana- 
tion of the Philippine rehabilitation mat- 
ter, may I say that I personally have re- 
ceived considerable information from 
the Philippines on that program. Our 
former colleague, Emmet O’Neal, Am- 
bassador to the Philippine Islands, sends 
to you his warmest greetings. From him 
also I have received considerable in- 
formation as to the progress of this pro- 
gram. I have received information also 
from our former Commissioner from the 
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Philippine Islands, Mr. Delgado, who 
also sends his greetings to his former 
colleagues ih the House. 

The Philippine rehabilitation esti- 
mates were approved in total, that is, 
almost $21,400,000 cash and $26,400,000 
in contract authority. The appropria- 
tion and contractual authority con- 
tained in this bill will bring the total for 
this activity to within $1,400,000 of the 
total amount of $120,000,000 authorized 
in the Philippine Rehabilitation Act. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


There is little that I can tell you about 
the Department of Justice for which 
something over $116,000,000 is included 
in the bill. It is, primarily, a service or- 
ganization whose work load has remained 
more or less constant during the past 
few years. The total recommended is 
actually less by almost $5,500,000 than 
the Department has this year, in view of 
the fact that in addition to the almost 
$115,000,000 that is actually appropri- 
ated there was an additional amount 
of $6,800,000 available to the Department 
from the Atomic Energy Commission for 
investigations by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. The amount recom- 
mended in the bill includes work for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

More than one-third, or $43,900,000, 
of the total appropriations for the De- 
partment is for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. This Government con- 
tinues to be fortunate in having as head 
of this vital Bureau Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
who served us very ably during the war 
and continues to protect our American 
institutions and our national security 
during these troubled times. His is an 
organization of which the country can 
very well be proud. The Congress, also 
recognizing its efficiency and effective- 
ness, continues through added legisla- 
tion to grant it more responsibility and 
additional activities. The full amount 
of the budget estimate was allowed for 
this organization because of, first, the 
still unsettled world conditions, and, 
second, rise in crime in the United States. 

I do want to call your attention to the 
action of the committee with respect to 
the Antitrust Division. We did some- 
thing which we rarely do and something 
which is generally not too popular with 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
that is, to increase an amount over the 
budget estimate. It was felt that in 
view of the seriousness of the antitrust 
work during this present time the De- 
partment should have its original request 
of $3,411,700 rather than the amount of 
$3,250,000 approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. Mr. Sonnet, Assistant Attorney 
General, heading this Division, told us 
that the concentration of economic 
power in American industry is at the 
highest point since the passage of the 
Sherman Act. To me, this is a rather 
serious statement. The President, in his 
State of the Union message on January 7 
last, stated that the appropriation of 
sufficient funds to permit the proper en- 
forcement of antitrust laws is essential. 
A similar statement was made by the 
President in his State of the Union mes- 
sage in 1947. I want to point out, how- 
ever, that from the fiscal year 1933 to 
and including the appropriations recom- 
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mended for the fiscal year 1949, this Divi- 
sion requested of the Bureau of the 
Budget a total of $27,890,000. The budget 
reduced these annual requests to a total 
of $22,530,000, or a reduction of $5,360,- 
C000. On the other hand, during the same 
period the Congress on an average not 
only approved the amount requested 
through the Bureau of the Budget but 
increased these requests by $130,000. I 
can see no consistency in, on the one 
hand, advocating greater appropriations 
for this activity, and then, on the other 
hand, having the requests of this Division 
reduced by the Bureau of the Budget. It 
can be seen that regardless of the party 
in power, Congress has generally sup- 
ported the requests of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion. Furthermore, the President in his 
last State of the Union message stated 
that additional legislation should be con- 
sidered to implement our present anti- 
trust activities. When queried as to this 
point, the Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of antitrust work, told the com- 
mittee, and I quote: 

I do not think, Mr, Chairman, that the 
problem as I see it, the broad problem, is one 
of additional legislation at this time. I 
think rather it is one of additional enforce- 
ment, 


The Congress has in general approved 
the Bureau of the Budget amounts re- 
quested for this activity and is willing 
to go along with additional legislation, 
if needed, but it seems to me that what is 
now needed is a determined effort on the 
part of the Administration to ferret out 
these monopolies and prosecute them to 
the limits of existing law. I feel that it 
is the responsibility of the Administra- 
tion to apprise the Nation of the threat 
of monopolies through vigorous prosecu- 
tion and continuous publicity, rather 
than through the coming up to the Con- 
gress once a year and informing them 
that the antitrust situation is serious. 
Small business is the lifeblood of the 
economy of this Nation and the Congress 
must demand that it be protected. 

The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service was allowed $26.900,000. While 
this appears to be less than the amount 
available during the current year, the 
deduction of certain nonrecurring items 
not required in 1949 gives this service an 
actual increase of $740,000. While the 
situation along one of our borders is 
rather serious, it is felt that no amount 
of money will prevent illegal border 
crossings. The increase allowed is to be 
used for the strengthening of our border 
patrol and for the extension of investiga- 
tive activities of the Service. 

The Federal Prison System is allowed 
about $21,500,000, a slight reduction over 
the amount available for the current 
year. Appropriations for this activity 
are based generally on the total number 
of prisoners housed in our Federal penal 
institutions. The average prisoner pop- 
ulation is estimated at 18,500 in 1948 and 
17,500 in 1949. The population as of the 
date of the hearings was 17,202. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The bill contains about $171,000,000 
for this Department which is a reduction 
of $65,709,000 in cash appropriations. 
We offset $49,000,000 of the reductions 
by granting contract authority in lieu of 
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appropriations. The net reduction is 
about $16,700,000. I want to mention 
specifically that the committee elimi- 
nated $520,000 requested for technical 
and scientific services. In the first place, 
the majority did not feel that this ac- 
tivity was the proper function of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and, secondly, 
there is some doubt that the activity is 
authorized. As you may recall, one of 
their functions is to classify, translate, 
and disseminate information contained 
in German documents brought over to 
this country. Another function is the 
gathering, classifying, and disseminating 
technological data developed in other 
agencies of Government, particularly the 
Army and the Navy. A number of letters 
received from business firms indicated 
that little or no benefit was being derived 
from this activity and that nearly all of 
the information was available in scien- 
tific and technical magazines published 
Privately. 

Items in the Census Bureau were re- 
duced from $10,968,000 to $7,142,000, most 
of the reduction being in the item of cur- 
rent census statistics. However, $800,000 
of this reduction is included in the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
as a result of a transfer of foreign trade 
statistics from the Bureau of the Census 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce which is being recommended. 
An analysis of the work of this Bureau 
by our investigators resulted in a recom- 
mendation that the foreign trade sta- 
tistics activity be transferred to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
A similar recommendation was made by 
this committee last year, although no ac- 
tion was taken. The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce is the principal 
user of these statistics and it is felt that 
some economy and greater efficiency 
would result if this work were transferred 
out of the Bureau of the Census. 

A new item of $2,676,000 for prepara- 
tory work for the Seventeenth Decennial 
Census is included in the-bill. 

I personally am not satisfied with the 
entire statistical set-up that exists in 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Year after year, the attention of this 
committee is called to actual and ap- 
parent duplication between the various 
and numerous statistical agencies. 

Of course, when the individual bureau 
heads are queried concerning this dupli- 
cation, it is denied. I hope the Bureau 
of the Budget will take it upon itself to 
clarify our statistical gathering processes 
with a view to establishing definite lines 
of demarcation between agencies and 
functions. 

Approximately two-thirds of the 
Department of Commerce budget, or 
$155,000,000 out of a total of $236,000,000, 
was requested for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. In view of the recom- 
mendations of the Congressional Avia- 
tion Policy Board, of which the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. Gary] and I 
are members, which were released the 
other day, it was thought inadvisable to 
substantially reduce this request. These 
recommendations call for considerable 
increases for the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, particularly with reference 
to the continued purchase of new and 
constantly improving equipment. In- 
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creased appropriations are also recom- 
mended by the President’s air policy 
commission. I should further state that 
for the first time the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, the Army, and the Air 
Force have gotten together and are now 
agreed as to the direction the develop- 
ment of our airways system should take 
and the types of equipment that should 
be installed. The aviation activities of 
the Government are, of course, expand- 
ing rapidly and the subcommittee has 
continually urged the administration to 
work out ways and means of distributing 
some of the costs of this activity among 
the airlines and others who derive some 
benefit from aviation. However, it 
seems that little, if anything, can be done 
along this line during the next few years 
in view of the present unstable condition 
in the aviation industry. I might add 
that the appropriation recommended in- 
cludes funds for the continued operation 
of the air-traffic-control towers. The 
major reduction made in this item was 
for salaries and expenses wherein the 
budget estimates were reduced from 
$87,451,000 to $82,451,000. 

For the Federal aid airport program 
for which $40,000,000 was requested, the 
bill includes $3,000,000 in direct appro- 
priations and $37,000,000 in contract au- 
thority. It was not felt that cash should 
be appropriated out of the Treasury in 
view of the fact that at the time of the 
hearings there was actually expended a 
little over $2,500,000 and less than $14,- 
000,000 obligated out of a total appro- 
priation of $77,500,000 already made. 
The $3,000,000 direct appropriation is for 
administtation and surveying and plan- 
ning as provided for in the enabling act. 

I want to say a word about the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for which the bill 
includes the amount of $3,450,000, an 
increase ‘of $410,000 over the current 
year. The committee heard some start- 
ling testimony in connection with the 
operation of this activity. They appear 
to be akout 2 years behind in their 
work and in very bad condition from an 
administrative standpoint. It was a 
surprising revelation to me to learn 
that so vital an agency on whom the 
entire aviation economy of this Nation 
rests should be so disorganized. The 
committee recommended in its report 
that they set their house in order and 
that, if they do not have within the 
Board the qualified personnel to accom- 
plish this, that talent from other agencies 
of the Government or from private 
business be employed to correct the 
situation. The bill includes a recom- 
mendation to increase the salary of the 
Chairman of the Board from the present 
$10,000 to $12,000. If and after the 
present unsatisfactory condition is 
straightened out, consideration should be 
given to increasing the salaries of the 
other members of the Board, but, in 
my opinion, not until then. 

FEDERAL JUDICIARY 


The bill includes eighteen million 
seven hundred-odd thousand dollars for 
the Federal judiciary, a reduction of 
$968,000. The requirements “for this 
activity have remained more or less con- 
stant during the past few years, aside 
from statutory salary increases. One 
major reduction—the elimination of 
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$502,000 for salaries for criers was 
effected. Testimony given before the 
committee last year and this year indi- 
cated that many of these criers were em- 
ployed more as a personal service to the 
Judges rather than officials of the Court, 
although they do in most instances per- 
form some official duty. The Depart- 
ment of Justice appropriation in this bill 
provides for the employment on a tem- 
porary basis of deputy marshals in lieu 
of bailiffs and criers. I think that defi- 
nite economies will result from this 
change and the committee indicated in 
its report that if the $200,000 approved 
for this purpose proves inadequate justi- 
fication for an increased amount can al- 
ways be presented to the committee. 

The dockets of the courts are generally 
up to date and the judiciary through the 
operation of the Conference of Senior 
Circuit Judges is making considerable 
progress in giving us a more effective 
judicial system. Mr. Chandler, who is 
the head of the administrative office of 
the courts, is doing an admirable job and 
certainly has the confidence of this com- 
mittee. 

This bill represents the production of 
nearly 2 months’ effort. I believe it to 
be-a good bill and I hope that the Con- 
gress will concur in the recommendations 
made. 

RED TAPE IN DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Chairman, our investigators who 
went into the Department of State and 
the Department of Commerce were in- 
structed to give this committee as much 
information as possible regarding the 
value of services performed as compared 
to the cost in tax dollars. Some mem- 
bers of the committee, were somewhat 
disturbed by the discovery of red tape, 
lack of coordination, and duplication. 
Your committee is anxious to aid in mak- 
ing these Departments and divisions of 
the Departments as efficient as possible. 
Our criticism is, we hope, constructive. 

To get first-hand information about 
actual procedures, I requested one of our 
investigators, Mr. Robert E. Lee, to fol- 
low some of them in operation, and spe- 
cifically to follow the course of one let- 
ter received by the Department of State 
to determine the number of steps in- 
volved in its processing. It required 214 
days for this investigator to follow 
through the 35 steps that -affected this 
ordinary letter. At first glance, it might 
seem to you that the processing of a let- 
ter is a mere incident in the daily work 
of a Federal agency. In reality, it is 
a major operation participated in by a 
large number of workers consuming con- 
siderable time. I requested the investi- 
tigators to have made a photostat copy 
of the letter, also, a chart to demonstrate 
more graphically the number of steps re- 
quired in this particular instance. 

This letter was an ordinary letter. 
The investigator went to the Department 
and requested one letter as it arrived 
from the mass that is received in the De- 
partment. It happened to be a letter 
writtep by a steamship agency. En- 
closed in-it was a money order for $100, 
with the request that the Department 
forward it to the American Mission in 
Europe for air passage from Bucarest 
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to Prague for one individual. There was 
nothing extraordinary about the let- 
ter—it was a routine request. 

Following is the result of the investi- 
gation: 

The letter was received at State De- 
partment headquarters and delivered to 
its Twenty-second Street building. 

Step 1: There it was received in the 
Protection Services Division. 

Step 2: The letter was opened, and 
the date stamped and check stapled 
thereon. 

Step 3: It was reeeived in the card 
room for distribution. 

Step 4: It went to the Public Service 
Branch for review and determination as 
to the acceptability of the check. It was 
also entered in the memorandum record 
to avoid responsibility if the letter were 
lost later on. 

Step 5: A special messenger delivered 
it to the cashier’s office, Division of Fi- 
nance, in the State Department’s Seven- 
teenth Street building, with the memo- 
randum record which the cashier re- 
ceipted. : 

Step 6: The check was detached and 
record of remittance—DS-—408—was pre- 
pared in four copies; one copy being at- 
tached to the letter; the check was sent 
separately through channels to the 
Treasury for deposit. 

Step 7: The letter was sent back again 
to the Twenty-second Street building, in 
the Public Service Section, with memo- 
randum record of receipt. The memo- 
randum of receipt of check was retained 
here. 

Step 8: The letter was received in the 
card room. 

Step 9: An abstract was pulled. 

Step 10: A charge-out was made and 
assigned to the Drafting Office. 

Step 11: The letter was received by 
the drafting officer with abstract at- 
tached. 

Step 12: The flimsy file was pulled 
from the card room. 

Step 13: A telegram to Bucharest was 
prepared and a confirming letter to Mos- 
cow was prepared. 

Step 14: A letter to the steamship 
agency was prepared, acknowledging re- 
ceipt of check. 

Step 15: A memo to the Passport Divi- 
sion was prepared and an abstract card 
added. 

Step 16: The letter was received in 
the Office of the Assistant Chief, ab- 
stracts were detached and sent to card 
room. The Assistant Chief signed the 
mail and kept a statistical record. 

Step 17: The mail went to the mail 
distribution desk, where the letter was 
detached and sent to letter-folding room. 

Step 18: The letter was folded. 

Step 19: It went back to the Seven- 
teenth Street building where it was re- 
ceived at the distribution desk and sent 
to the mail room. Memo record was also 
kept at the distribution desk of the tele- 
gram sent out. 

Step 20: The letter was received in the 
mail room in a sealed envelope. 

Step 21: The envelope was opened. 

Step 22: The letter was received by the 
chief of special deposit unit who checked 
the original deposit remittance to see if 
it was actually deposited. He initialed 
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the outgoing telegram and memoran- 
dums, also made another memorandum 
record of telegram. 

Step 23: The assistant chief also ini- 
tialed it. 

Step 24: It then was sent back over to 
the main State building, where it was re- 
ceived in coordination review, where it 
was reviewed for protocol, and so forth, 
and to determine that all interested divi- 
sions had seen initials. 

Step 25: It was received in the code 
room and telegram was dispatched. 

Step 26: The file was received in mail 
room and confirming letter to Moscow 
was detached. 

Step 27: It then went to the Division 
of Communication and Records. 

Step 28: It was assigned to one of nine 
examining units. 

Step 29: A file number was affixed in 
pencil. 

Step 30: It was received by catalogs 
distribution point and assigned to one of 
six sections. 

Step 31: It was received by the super- 
visor of section and assigned to carder. 

Step 32: It was carded for each piece of 
correspondence showing (a) where sent, 
(b) date and number of instrument, (c) 
file number, (d) summary, (e) drafting 
officer’s initials, (f) office where returned, 
(g) initials of clerk typing (this prepared 
in duplicate). 

Step 33: It was then received for in- 
dexing where the file number previously 
affixed in pencil was typed in large type. 

Step 34: A review was made of all file 
actions, index cards were sorted. 

Step 35: The letter was filed in per- 
manent folder, it being decided that no 
other routing was necessary. 

In the course of these 35 steps of 
processing, this ordinary letter traveled 
twice through each of three buildings. 
While no count was taken of the actual 
number of hands, or man-hours involved, 
or estimate made of total cost of han- 
dling this one ticket agency’s request, my 
best guess is that such processing would 
take 30 days. 

The illustration referred to should help 
and encourage the Department to modify 
and simplify methods so obviously inept. 
The chart is available to any Member 
who might be interested in it. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I am very glad to yield 
to the gentlewoman for a brief question. 

Mrs. BOLTON. The gentleman has 
spoken of the need of having the ad- 
ministration of these things in one piece. 
We know that the gentleman has worked 
with the men at the State Department. 
Would the gentleman state his opinion 
of Mr. Peurifoy? 

Mr. STEFAN. Does the gentlewoman 
mean Mr. John Peurifoy? 

Mrs. BOLTON. Yes. 

Mr. STEFAN. I think he is one of 
the finest men that I have ever met and 
one of the ablest men. I have a great 
admiration and affection for him. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Then the gentleman 
has confidence in what Mr. Peurifoy is 
doing? 

Mr. STEFAN. 
in him. 


I have great confidence 
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Mrs. BOLTON. And the gentleman 
has perhaps found that it is not always 
easy for Mr. Peurifoy to accomplish the 
things that he sets out to accomplish? 

Mr. STEFAN. I want to say that he 
is the finest character that I have ever 
met and one of thé most efficient men. I 
am very happy to make this statement 
here in the Halls of Congress. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. We are most happy to have the 
gentleman’s opinion because we know 
how you have studied the situation. 

Mr. STEFAN. It is always an inspira- 
tion to see a man starting to work in the 
State‘Department and really doing some- 
thing that we can really understand. 
Mr. Peurifoy has been a fine public 
servant. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Then we must do 
our best to back him up. 

Mr. STEFAN. We certainly shall do 
that. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I am simply trying to 
give a report on this appropriation bill. 
I will be open for interrogation when I 
have finished. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Just for the Recorp, 
I understand that now all of these have 
been disposed of except 13. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentlewoman has 
more information than I have. All I 
know is that up to this morning there are 
only 11 cases left for investigation 
by the FBI. The Department of State 
has not informed me further. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, a few days ago when 
this bill making appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, as well as for the Federal ju- 
diciary, was acted upon in the full 
Committee on Appropriations, the news- 
papers carried the story that once 
again the budget-slashing majority had 
achieved a great success in that they 
had cut appropriations to the bone 
for the Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce and for the Federal ju- 
diciary. 

Beyond chuckling to myself as I read 
these newspaper accounts there was not 
much that I could do about it except to 
analyze the figures. 

I found that the actual cuts made in 
the amount requested by the Bureau of 
the Budget, $487,837,431, amounted to 
only $35,417,168, or 6 percent of the 
budget estimate; in other words, after 
the committee, like the mountain, labored 
for over 2 months it brought forth a 
mouse, having heard the justifications 
cut these items only 6 percent of the 
amount of the President’s budget esti- 
mate. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. Not at this time. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
was accorded the privilege of proceeding 
without interruption. I hope I may be 
accorded a like privilege. I shall be glad 
to answer questions as soon as I have 
finished my presentation. 

We find that with regard to the De- 
partment of State wherein the amount 


Chairman, 
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requested was $214,318,531, there was re- 
duced only the amount $17,101,068, or 
7% percent; and this with all the non- 
sense and all the smokescreen that has 
been put forth over the radio day in and 
day out about Communists in the State 
Department, and we now have another 
corker about Dr. Condon, the head of 
the Bureau of Standards, and all such 
nonsense; still this committee in its 
judgment cut the amount only to the ex- 
tent of 742 percent. 

In the Department of Justice with all 
the criticism of this Department and all 
the remarks continually made about 
spending and spending and taxing and 
taxing we find that they were able to cut 
but one-half of 1 percent from the ap- 
propriations requested for the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Now, with regard te the Department 
of Commerce wherein there was request- 
ed a total of $236,843,500, the cut 
amounted in actual cash money to only 
$16,756,500, or 7 percent of the total 
requested by the Bureau of the Budget. 

As far as the Federal judiciary is con- 
cerned the cut is as infinitesimal as the 
others, in that it amounts to less than 5 
percent, although the majority of the 
committee disregarded the basic law and 
did away with the position of criers in 
the Federal courts because one or two 
judges somewhere throughout the coun- 
try used to send the crier out to get the 
judge’s lunch. They find that in courts 
in cities such as Chicago, New York, 
San Francisco, Boston, and other large 
cities of the country where the services 
of a crier are absolutely necessary, they 


should do away with the job completely, 
although there is basic legislation for the . 
position and although among other 
things it is the duty of the crier to act as 


messenger. His presence is vitally re- 
quired in the court room when there is a 
busy session-of the court. The minority 
on this committee disagree with the ma- 
jority in cutting entirely from this ap- 
propriation the small amount requested 
for the position of crier in the Federal 
courts. 

Mr. Chairman, as the ranking minority 
member of this subcommittee, may I say 
on behalf of my colleagues, the gentle- 
man from Virginja [Mr. Gary] and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. O’Brien] 
that we again come before you with the 
statement that we personally enjoyed 
the privilege of serving with the chair- 
man of this subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN] the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Horan] the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FENTON] and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. CLEVENGER]. Our relations were 
most cordial and it was a pleasure to 
have sat during the many and con- 
tinued hearings with these gentlemen, as 
well as with the able gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary] and the able gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O’Brien]. What- 
ever disagreement we May have had was 
with regard to the functioning of our 
abilities in trying to find out what ap- 
propriations were necessary and what 
were not. 

We have been hearing about budget 
slashing and “cutting to the bone” and 
about how the majority party is going to 
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save the taxpayers money. The score on 
this one is ludicrous when compared with 
the score on the last bill which was acted 
on when the Democratic Party was in 
the majority in this House, because in 
the last fiscal year in which the present 
minority were the majority, the fiscal 
year 1947, the total requests by the 
Bureau of the Budget for the State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce Departments, and the 
Federal judiciary, amounted to $415,- 
017,688. 

What did your spendthrift committee 
do? That is what the people of the coun- 
try are being kidded with today when it 
comes to appropriations. What did your 
spendthrift committee do at that time? 
It cut the State Department to the tune 
of $23,101,900 or 18 percent, as com- 
pared with 742 percent now cut by the 
majority of this committee. As far as 
the Department of Commerce is con- 
cerned, the other large item in the bill, 
the cut was $30,753,000 or 1742 percent 
of the amount requested by the Bureau 
of the Budget as compared with a 7 per- 
cent cut made by the committee this 
year. 

To summarize the situation, the then 
Democratic committee cut the Demo- 
cratic President’s budget 14 percent as 
compared to the cut of the present com- 
mittee in the Democratic President’s 
budget of 6 percent. 

Insofar as the cuts they made are con- 
cerned, let us inquire into that. We will 
just take one cut in the Department of 
Commerce for Technical and Scientific 
Services. The amount requested for 
this important organization was $520,000. 
This committee cut the item entirely out 
of the bill and put the Office of Technical 
and Scientific Services out of commis- 
sion although at the present time there 
is an income to the Federal Treasury, as 
the result of the operations of this office, 
of approximately $1,000 a day, and for 
the past 2 years, according to the testi- 
mony, the sales of data which have been 
made throughout the country have been 
to the tune of $300,000 a year, and the 
estimate for the coming fiscal year is that 
there will be an income of $360,000. Yet, 
the chairman, expressing the views of 
the majority members of this commit- 
tee, with very few words passes over the 
item and says, ‘Oh, well, this scientific 
information is available in magazines 
privately published.” The only conclu- 
sion I can make is that there must be an 
awful lot of crazy people around this 
country who would be so silly as to pay 
$360,000 a year for this scientific in- 
formation and data when they could 
readily read it for nothing in magazines 
that the chairman of the committee re- 
ferred to a while ago. Here is an in- 
come of $360,000 a year, when the total 
amount requested to run the entire office 
is only $520,000. Well, you will recall 
that last year, when we had this bill as 
well as another bill under consideration, 
I said that the headless horsemen of 
economy were on the ride. And they 
are still on the ride. 

Let us take another item with regard 
to international information and edu- 
cational facilities. You know what this 
committee did to our information pro- 
gram last year. They just put it out of 
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business. When I traveled throughout 
Europe during the fall of the past year, 
I found in a number of locations movie 
film that had been purchased at a cost 
of many thousands of the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars stored away in closets, put out of 
the way, because this committee refused 
to appropriate enough money to employ 
a man who would exhibit those pictures 
of the American way of life to the people 
of the foreign countries we visited. 
What is the situation tcday with regard 
to the Voice of America? The testi- 
mony shows that the action of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations last year was 
such that they cleaned out of the infor- 
mation service all the top-notch men in 
the movie business, in the broadcast 
business, and in the newspaper business 
who were identified with that Voice of 
America information program. Still 
they have not seen the light of day, be- 
cause they have cut the appropriation 
to the tune of over $6,000,000, and we 
now have to start from scratch. We are 
in the same position as the Department 
of the Interior Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations was a year ago, when reclama- 
tion after reclamation project in the 
West was cut out of the bill. The proj- 
ects were reduced to the extent that work 
had to cease. The workmen building the 
dams and building these reclamation 
projects had to be laid off because the 
Republican Congress failed to appro- 
priate money with which to pay them. 
Lo, and behold, that was, as I remember, 
in June or July of last year, and then 
Congress went into recess and the Mem- 
bers went home. 

Cur colleagues, particularly those in 


the great Pacific Northwest, certainly - 


must have found out something about 
what was going on in their districts, be- 
cause they came back here and post- 
haste, immediately after the special ses- 
sion reconvened on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, appropriated more money than had 
been asked for in the first instance, in 
order to keep the projects going. 

I notice that my distinguished friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. JENSEN] applauds that statement. 
No one here knows that story better than 
he, because he was the ranking majority 
member at that time. He has now suc- 
ceeded the gentleman from Alabama, 
Bos Jones, as chairman of that commit- 
tee, but he helped his then chairman, 
which I would expect him to do. 

Something must have happened. 
There is the record. The Reclamation 
Service was cut to the bone. They came 
back here in November and reversed 
themselves completely; and they not only 
reversed themselves completely, they evi- 
dently figured that that would not be 
enough so they had to give them more 
than the amount requested by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, since 
the gentleman has mentioned my name, 
will he yield to me? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to my friend 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman would 
not expect a representative of the people 
to do other than the right thing after 
he learned the truth by going out and 
getting the truth, which we could not 
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get in committee last year from the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Mr. ROONEY. The only conclusion I 
can make from that is that those who 
testified for the Department of the Inie- 
rior last year were correct in their testi- 
mony, and you went out and verified that 
testimony. Is not that a fair conclusion? 

Mr. JENSEN. They were right in one 
respect, but the Bureau of the Budget cut 
them twice as much as we cut them. 

Mr. ROONEY. The Bureau of the 
Budget cut them down. That is the re- 
sponsibility of the President and the 
Bureau of the Budget, and they are 
usually right. The gentleman wants to 
use the tool two ways, and he cannot do 
that. That is not in the rules. 

Mr. JENSEN. I do not understand 
how I am using the tool two ways. You 
fellows from Brooklyn understand that, 
but we farmers from Iowa are not “hep” 
to that kind of business. We have to 
have “the McCoy,” we have to know the 
truth, and the truth is always best. Then 
we act accordingiy. That is what we did 
when we went out there and learned the 
truth. We acted accordingly. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man if it is not a fact that he went out 
to the grass roots with me a year or so 
before that? We traveled over Alaska. 
The gentleman seemed quite interested 
in everything that was going on. We 
traveled the entire Pacific Northwest. 
We visited most of the very projects the 
gentleman later cut. Apparently the 
gentleman was not convinced of the im- 
portance of these projects when we 
visited the Pacific Northwest. Maybe 
two fellows from Brooklyn should have 
gone, because, after all, this affects people 
in places such as Brooklyn, who pay a 
great deal of the taxes, who pay for 
these projects, and are willing to loan 
the money to the Pacific Northwest for 
them. You never hear anyone from 
Brooklyn kicking about developing our 
great country. You always have to go 
to the penny pinchers in the Middle 
West. 

Mr. JENSEN. They furnish the money 
to Brocklyn so they can pay the taxes. 

Mr. ROONEY. No; there is not an 
item in the Interior Department bill 
which affects the p@ople of Brookiyn 
directly. The gentleman knows that 
better than I. It is the folks from 
Brocklyn who continually have to fight 
for lower power rates for the folks in 
the other paris of the country, because 
we cannot get them ourselves. . We are 
in the hands of a monopoly. We want 
to develop our country, but when we 
come here representing our folks back 
home in Brooklyn we find our hands 
are tied by gentlemen who do not want 
to develop their own States. 

Mr. JENSEN. Then the gentleman 
is criticizing us because we appropriate 
more money than the budget asks for. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman is a 
great friend of small business, as he has 
always stated. I know how his heart 
bleeds for small-business men. I have 
heard him speak of that. 

Mr. JENSEN. Do you really mean 
that? 

Mr. ROONEY. You know, I am be- 
ginning to feel better already. 
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Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, a 
Point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I make the point 
of order, although I may be mistaken, 
that instead of following parliamentary 
procedure here, we are witnessing a dcg 
fight between two Members of the Legis- 
lature. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
not stating a point of order. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I can 
assure the gentleman that this is not a 
dog fight between two Members of the 
Legislature. The gentleman from Iowa 
and I are the closest of friends and we 
have the greatest respect for each other. 

Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to O. K. what the gentleman from New 
York has just said. I have great re- 
spect for the gentleman from Brooklyn. 
We do have a lot of arguments, bus gen- 
erally when we get through arguing, we 
find out that we are pretty close together. 

Mr. ROONEY. Except on one para- 
mount thing. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes, and that is that 
the gentieman from Brooklyn wants 
Government-controlled business and I 
do not. That is the difference. 

Mr. ROONEY. No. The difference is 
that Iam a Democrat and you are a Re- 
publican. 

Mr. Chairman, with regard to an item 
entitled “Departmental Salaries and Ex- 
penses, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce,” we find a cut from the 
amount of $5,865,000 requested by the 
Bureau of the Budget to $5,300,000. In 
this cut there is the amount of $452,000, 
which is primarily and solely used as an 
aid to small business. I do not expect 
to be here tomorrow. I have a reserva- 
tion at the Naval Hospital at Bethesda. 
I would like to be here to vote for the 
amendment. But there will be an 
amendment offered, which will come 
from the majority side of the aisle re- 
questing that the amount of $452,000 for 
aid to small business in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce be put 
back in the bill. I trust that by that time 
all those on the majority side will have 
had an opportunity to read the testi- 
mony in the hearings and ascertain for 
themselves the importance of this ap- 
propriation. 

A while ago I mentioned a cut of $501,- 
900 for the criers in the Federal court. 
The minority members of this commit- 
tee voted to allow that appropriation. 
Somehow or another the majority mem- 
bers have an idea that this is some sort 
of economy. I mentioned a while ago 
and pointed out how it could not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be any kind 
of economy. But I was successful in 
adding, with the consent of the chair- 
man and majority members of the com- 
mittee, the amount of $200,000 to the 
appropriation for deputy marshals to be 
used for the payment of per diem bailiffs 
with the idea that if the House of Rep- 
resentatives and then later on the other 
body persist in the deletion of that entire 
item for criers, that in communities such 
as New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, anc other large cities of the 
country, there may be crier services uti- 
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lized by paying them as temporary bailiffs 
on a per diem basis. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. I noticeon page 34 of 
the report that the entire amount recom- 
mended by the Budget, $501,900 for criers 
has been entirely eliminated, apparently 
based on the fact that some judges have 
not requested the services of criers. 

Mr. ROONEY. That is exactly what 
I said a few moments ago. 

Mr. WALTER. But does not this 
amount, $501,900, represent salaries 
heretofore paid to criers who have been 
serving? 

Mr. ROONEY. - All but a few thousand 
dollars. As a matter of fact, most of 
the amount, $501,900, represents salaries 
being paid to men and women who are 
presently acting as criers and who have 
been for some time. The deletion of this 
entire item from this appropriation bill 
means that all those people are off the 
pay roll, to use the vernacular, and that 
those judges are to be without the serv- 
ices of criers. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. I notice that the ap- 
propriation for deputy marshals has been 
increased by $200,000 in order to pro- 
vide criers in some instances. If a crier 
is provided by the United States marshal, 
and the marshal should feel that he had 
other duties of greater importance at 
the moment the judge was about to open 
court, that would mean that the judge 
would have to open court himself, would 
it not? 

Mr. ROONEY. That is definitely so. 
Being a lawyer and having spent most 
of my life as a trial lawyer in and out 
of the courts, I do not like the idea of a 
Federal judge in one of these large cities 
where there is huge business, to come 
on the bench by himself. I do not be- 
lieve he should be required to carry up 
an armful of books. I donot believe that 
if he happens to forget a book, the trial 
has to be interrupted while he goes down 
four or five floors and walks back a half 
a mile to his chambers in order to get 
the book which he forgot. The amount 
they are paid is only $2,200 or $2,300 per 
annum, if I remember correctly. Now it 
is not economy to take hundreds and 
hundreds of people who were getting 
$2,200 and $2,300 per annum off the pay 
roll. If you want to practice economy 
just go back to the action of the Demo- 
cratic committee, when the Committee 
on Appropriations was in the hands of 
the present minority, as I pointed out, 
where a total cut of 14 percent from the 
1947 bill for this appropriation was made 
as compared with only 6 percent in the 
instant bill. 

In passing, the chairman also men- 
tioned that they were going to strengthen 
the border patrol and the enforcement of 
immigration laws. A perusal of the 
testimony taken from the officials of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
shows that the nonsensical cut made a 
year ago had such a great effect upon 
the patrol of our borders, upon the en- 
forcement of our immigration laws, upon 
the procedure for the expulsion of unde- 
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sirable aliens such as Communists, con- 
victed felons, and such other people, that 
it was just all shot to pieces. So now 
this year they do not like to believe that 
these same officials of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service mean it sin- 
cerely when they say, “We need so much 
money.” This year the budget says, 
“We need, in order to strengthen our 
border patrol and keep these Com- 
munists and people that we do not want 
in America out of America, and to en- 
force our immigration laws, a total of 
$27,125,000.” 

The committee gave what is known in 
Appropriations Committee parlance as a 
token cut. A token cut is a cut 
which is designed merely to show those 
down in the departments that the com- 
mittee really looked at the item. It 
therefore cut $225,000 from such a grand 
total as $27,125,000. I say this is not the 
proper kind of economy, it is not sensible 
economy, it is not the kind of economy 
that the American public wants. 

*Mr. Chairman, I conclude by request- 
ing the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary] to handle this bill for the minor- 
ity side of the House during my absence; 
and at this time I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from New York has consumed 31 min- 
utes. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute and address my remarks 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary]. Would it be agreeable to the 
gentleman from Virginia if I yielded to 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Horan] before the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia uses his time? I wish to accom- 
modate the gentleman from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. GARY. That is agreeable to me. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to express my deep sympathy to my col- 
league the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney], who must undergo some 
medical treatment. In spite of his ill- 
ness he has worked hard on this bill and 
he has been one of the most cooperative 
members of our committee. We wish 
him Godspeed. 

Mr. ROONEY. I thank the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
25 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to express my appreciation to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that we 
were a very genial subcommittee and 
while we had differences they were all 
above the table, and we bring this bill to 
you today with a good deal of confidence. 
I want to say a word for the chairman 
of this subcommittee. I believe he real- 
izes the full import of an appropriation 
bill and its presentation to the Congress 
of the United States. I was impressed 
with his desire not to limit debate. We 
feel that everyone who has anything on 
his mind in connection with the Justice 
Department, the Judiciary, the State De- 
partment, or the Department of Com- 
merce should be entitled to ample time 
on the floor to express his position. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to discuss the 
growth of one of the items in this bill. 
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Before doing so, however, I desire again 
to impress upon the membership of this 
body just what our position is with re- 
spect first of all to the people of the 
United States, and, second, to the people 
of the world. 

I never bring visitors into the gallery 
without pointing out to them the only 
symbol of authority in America, the 
mace. When the Speaker is in the chair 
the mace is on top of that marble pedes- 
tal there on the rostrum, to the right of 
the Speaker’s chair. When we are sitting 
in the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, as we are doing 
now, the mace is dropped down to a posi- 
tion at the base of the column. That is 
the only scepter in America. It is not 
down in the White House, it is not on the 
other side of the Capitol. It does not 
rest in some closet in a bureau downtown. 
That mace and the responsibility that 
goes with it is right here in this Chamber 
where we are sitting. 

Mr. Chairman, through appropriation 
bills we have an opportunity to review 
the work that is being done on legislation 
policies that have been developed by the 
Congress. We review the entire work of 
the departments during the past fiscal 
year and on that basis we pass judgment 
on whether or not their requests should 
be allowed, decreased or increased for the 
fiscal year we are then considering. It 
becomes our duty also to check and to see 
if the intent of Congress, of this body, 
is being carried out. To do that we have 
to understand the basic laws that set up 
these departments and the basic laws 
that have been passed by this body 
directing them not to do this or directing 
them to do that. 

A budget is prepared in September be- 
fore this body, the Congress, meets. 
That budget then goes to the Bureau of 
the Budget, which is an interesting body 
set up by this Congress designed to as- 
sist the Congress in weeding out unnec- 
essary items in any departmental budg- 
et. It is not, however, answerable to the 
people. The men in the Budget Bureau 
have a tremendous amount of power, and 
probably they should have, but they do 
not have to face an election, they do not 
have to face the peopl: and be responsi- 
ble and answerable to them. A depart- 
ment of government is not the Govern- 
ment. It is merely the service body that 
carries out the administration of laws 
passed in good faith by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate of the United 
States. We have to check and to see 
that they do carry out this intent. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time there is 
being carried on in the world a cold war. 
No one knows who declares a cold war. 
Certainly this body did not, the admin- 
istration denies that it has; yet in Ber- 
lin, in Trieste, in Korea, in Palestine, in 
the Arab world, we are standing upon the 
brink of another shooting war and the 
spilling of American blood. It is going 
to affect our prosperity if it comes; it 
will affect the peace of the world if it 
comes; yes, and it will directly affect our 
future progress. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a point 
here, and I hope you will appreciate the 
purpose of this subcommittee in present- 
ing the facts of the case to you today, 
because only through the medium of an 
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appropriation bill is the entire perspec- 
tive, with all of its possibilities, brought 
before this body for consideration. 

In this bill we have an item of $28,- 
000,000 for what is known as the Office 
of Information and Education. The pro- 
ponents of this bill worked long and 
hard telling us that “If you will just 
pass this legislation and spread it upon 
the books, then pass the appropriations 
to make it effective, peace and prosperity 
and love will more than engulf the 
world.” We passed that bill a year 
ago. I personally had high hopes for it 
and supported the amount that the com- 
mittee appropriated in the present bill 
for this purpose, $28,000,000. I think 
that one department, the Department 
of State, probably will have to make 
amends for some of the errors in another 
part of that Department, and maybe the 
diplomatic corpses that are strewn all 
over the landscape, in Berlin, Trieste, 
and Palestine, will have to be buried by 
the Office of Information and Educa- 
tion. They will have to recapture the 
good will we have lost overnight. But 
you will recall that we went into that 
fully last year. This committee forced 
the passage of that legislation because 
that bureau or division of the State De- 
partment, with all of its far-flung and 
ambitious programs, did not have an or- 
ganic law to stand on, and we felt that 
it should have. And so we lodged a point 
of order against the program. Any de- 
partment that presumes to spend bet- 
ter than $30,000,000 a year ought to be 
well wedded to substantive law. So, on 
five different occasions the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs brought that bill to 
the floor, and it was pushed around 
something awful before final passage. 
From our vantage point of understand- 
ing, this committee, as part of that bill, 
added two very, very important features. 
One was a feature calling for an ad- 
visory committee to advise this division 
of government, that advisory committee 
to be drawn from the proper parts of 
our American cultural, educational, so- 
cial, and industrial life. The second 
amendment is one that I offered, and 
I am very proud of this amendment. It 
is section 1005 of Public Law 402. It 
directs the Office of Information and 
Education, wherever possible, to utilize 
private industry and private facilities. 
But, while the House passed that law 
last June, and while the budget for the 
Cultural and Educational Division, 
which is before us now, was prepared in 
September, the Senate did not finally 
act and pass that bill and make it part of 
the substantive law until January 27, 
almost identically the same day that we 
were holding hearings on this OIE 
to justify its budget before our sub- 
committee—a budget, mind you, that 
was prepared last September and one 
that still did not have a piece of policy 
legislation, showing the intent of Con- 
gress to guide it. It was a strictly war- 
born bureau budget. 

Last year, when Mr. William Benton 
was the head of this department, I asked 
him a lot of questions which to me were 
pertinent. I thought they were perti- 
nent because out of that I hoped to 
perhaps evaluate something that was 
peculiarly American. I asked him, for 
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instance, how many newspapers and 
magazines in this country published for- 
eign editions or had editions that were 
published in a foreign country. On 
pages 424 and on in the hearings of last 
year you will find the answers to my 
questions concerning the total number 
of American publications already in the 
foreign field and creating good will and 
doing good work. I asked him how many 
newspapers in this country had foreign 
correspondents, who certainly do create 
some influence, good or bad, the same as 
a diplomat abroad. I asked him how 
many American sponsored and supported 
schools there were in the world. The 
number, of course, runs way up into the 
hundreds. There is some discussion on 
a matter that has no place here except- 
ing that we have in our hearts the deter- 
mination to protect it as individuals, and 
that is the influence of churches and 
missionaries. They are probably the 
greatest workers for good will, peace, 
prosperity, and brotherly love that exist, 
yet they are not to be interfered with by 
the state with all of its prejudice and 
its restrictions based upon nationalism. 

I asked what were the activities of the 
motion-picture industry, which has gone 
greatly into the foreign field. The in- 
dustry has denied the exportatior of such 
plays as Tobacco Road, Grapes of Wrath, 
and others. The Communists, of course, 
want these distorted exhibitions of capi- 
talist life. In one instance the respon- 
sible film industry was overridden by the 
State Department itself. I asked about 
private exchanges of culture and artistic 
materials. I asked about the work of 
our archaeologists and free-lance edu- 
cators and others. I asked a lot of ques- 
tions. I am having prepared this after- 
noon a summary of this information, and 
shall include it in my remarks. 

I do that for this reason. Certainly 
the most important thing that can pos- 
sibly fall to the good of the people of 
the world is peace. I am not convinced 
that we are working in that direction. 
I am persuaded that there is a job for 
wise administration today to bring to- 
gether all of these forces that do work 
for peace. I am not convinced at all 
that that has been the policy of the 
bureaucrats down in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am certainly not 
partisan in this appeal. There is a job 
todo. I trust the minority will not come 
to the floor and make a big issue out of 
our cutting this item $6,000,000. Let me 
tell you why. The budget that was be- 
fore us, I am convinced, was nothing 
more than an attempt to achieve the 
objective of a huge monopolistic division 
of cultural affairs in the State Depart- 
ment. Nowhere is there any evidence to 
support any claim that they have tried 
to weld together those things that are 
fundamental to our American life and 
part of the thing that today makes us 
great, because we are free. They are 
the things which express themselves as 
truly American automatically; you do not 
have to shout. So we cut it $6,000,000, 
because there is plenty of evidence to 
show that $1,000,000 could be saved here 
and another million there with wise co- 
operation and amalgamation of these 
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things that already exist and whose rec- 
ord is so brilliant. 

In my own State of Washington this 
spring Dr. Stephen B. Penrose, Jr., was 
chosen to become president of the Amer- 
ican College ih Beirut. We call him 
“Binks” Penrose. For years his father 
was president of the great university 
that gave us our colleague the gentleman 
from Washington, Mr. Hat HoLMEs, and 
one of the Justices of the Supreme Court, 
Mr: William Douglas. That is Whitman 
College, named after a great American 
missionary. ' “Binks” is going over to 
Beirut in Lebanon to become president of 
a college that probably as a breeder of 
good will is not excelled anywhere in the 
world. We are very happy that a man 
from our State has been chosen. 

I visited that college 2 years ago. It is 
a college credited with having educated 
thousands upon thousands of the leaders 
of the eastern Mediterranean area. 
While I was there I asked them how 
many different nationalities were there 
peaceably attending college, and was 
told that they taught the previous year 
in 16 languages and used 83 alphabets, 
because that is a place where east meets 
west, and who is going to evaluate the 
goodness of such an institution? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. In look- 
ing over the report of the committee I 
was interested to see that an item in the 
State Department that would have to do 
in large measure with the successful op- 
eration of our fisheries in the North At- 
lantic is not included in the estimates 
this year. I know that the State De- 
partment for some considerable period of 
time has been working with the countries 
to the north of us in the Atlantic for a 
fisheries treaty and considerable work 
has already been done. This item was 
submitted by the State Department to 
the Bureau of the Budget and for some 
reason which I at this moment do not 
know was stricken from the budget. 
May I ask the gentleman, who I know is 
interested in fisheries on the western 
coast, whether there were any questions 
asked of the State Department officials 
as to why this item did not appear in this 
year’s budget? 

Mr. HORAN. Might I refer the gen- 
tleman to our able colleague the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN] with 
regard to that item, the details of which 
do not come to my mind at the moment? 

Mr. STEFAN. There was no item 
there for Atlantic fisheries at all, and no 
estimates were submitted. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That is 
my point, Mr. Chairman. There are no 
estimates and apparently no reason for 
the lack of them. This item was submit- 
ted by the State Department to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and was stricken out. 
According to the language of this report, 
this item is being liquidated. That is the 
trouble today. There is not enough con- 
sideration being given to our domestic 
industries and fisheries. Last year we 
had the same story, and this year again, 
and apparently nobody is interested 
enough to even ask the question, “Whiy?” 
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Mr. STEFAN. Of course, the report 
does not say anything about that par- 
ticular item. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Oh, yes; 
it does. I read the report myself, where 
the item was liquidated last year. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
read it? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
fiscal year 1948 includes two items or 
activities which have been liquidated. 
That is last year, 1948, I understand, be- 
cause I have made the inquiry before 
with the Bureau of the Budget. This 
year they liquidatedit. But what I think 
we should find out is why they liquidated 
it. I know we ought to put back the 
$25,000 to continue the work so that we 
can have a fisheries treaty with the na- 
tions north of us so that we can have a 
spirit of good will with those great na- 
tions of the north Atlantic. 

Mr. HORAN. Did the gentleman ap- 
pear before the committee? I would 
suggest that this he taken up after this 
bill leaves this body, and I assure you 
that any item of that nature will have 
my greatest consideration. I want you 
to know that I did make an effort, while 
it is not good practice to write anything 
of a legislative nature into this bill, that 
an Under Secretary of State be made re- 
sponsible for the handling of all fisheries 
treaties, because I feel it should be on 
that level. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I might 
say to the gentleman that I am asking for 
that information from the State Depart- 
ment today. 

Mr. HORAN. 
will do that. 

Mr. STEFAN. 


I hope the gentleman 


I would suggest that 
the gentleman take this matter up with 
the Budget because we are talking about 
matters which have not been presented 
to us by the Budget. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to my colleague 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I was 
very much interested in the very con- 
structive and interesting speech on the 
various forces and elements making for 
peace, such as the interchange of stu- 
dents. Can the gentleman tell me 
whether or not the State Department 
works with a group like the University 
of California, which has an International 
House where we have students from all 
over the world living together in the same 
building and trying to understand each 
other? Is there any connection that 
the State Department has with activities 
like that out there or vice versa? 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
clusion of the remarks I am making at 
this time quite informally and which I 
have asked permission to revise and ex- 
tend, may I say that the committee was 
impressed with both the spirit and co- 
operation that existed between all forces 
which include the State Department and 
UNESCO. Personally I was very highly 
impressed with the attempt that is be- 
ing made in the operation and adminis- 
tration of that movement to really get 
the people in it. That would fit in much 
more closely with the international 
house you mentioned at the University 


of California. If we are going to have a 
Voice of America, we want it to be the 
voice of America and not the voice of a 
Government bureau. To achieve that 
the Government certainly will have to 
have a supervising influence. Certainly 
they will have to coordinate, and they 
will have to clear both individuals and 
programs; but they will not have to take 
the center of the stage anc. rant like a 
Shakespearean orator all the time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is there 
any conscious effort to pull together the 
dozens or hundreds of forces that are 
making for orderly understanding be- 
tween the peoples of the world? 

Mr. HORAN. As I say, we are not 
completely convinced. Neither, since 
the Congress is not going to administer 
any agencies set up, do we feel that it is 
up to us to plan and spell out to the State 
Department what we consider to be the 
understanding and intent of the Con- 
gress. 

» DISCUSSION OF AMERICAN GOOD WILL ABROAD 


Mr. Horan. Everyone in the Government 
tells me that we have a tremendous backlog 
of good will abroad. Did that all come 
through the Information and Cuitural Rela- 
tions Division? 

Mr. BeENTON. We have both good will and 
ill will, as you know. It is a combination 
that varies greatly from country to country. 
It would be fair to say, I am sure, that all 
over the world there is enormous curiosity 
about us, and this curiosity and such good 
will as we have comes from a whole complex 
of reazsons. I think, on the cultural side, it 
comes perhaps most notably from our mis- 
sionaries, because our missionaries in certain 
parts of the world have made a tremendous 
contribution at the religious, educational, 
and cultural level to good will toward the 
United States. 

Mr. Horan. As a Government agency, with 
our unwritten doctrine of separation of 
church and state, it is difficult for you to 
do other than to just perfunctorily cooperate 
with the missionaries, isn’t that right?” 

Mr. Benton. I feel we have cooperated very 
closely with the missionaries, where we have 
the opportunity, in some countries. 

I remember when I was in Bangkok, 10 
years ago, I asked the men at the embassy 
there what they did in Bangkok, and they 
said, “Ninety percent of all we do here in the 
embassy centers around the missionaries.” 

So the State Department itself, entirely 
apart from our OIC end of it, is dedicated to 
American missionaries, in some countries as 
much as 90 percent of the Department’s total 
activities in those countries. 

Mr. Horan. The church unquestionably has 
created a tremendous amount of good will for 
us throughout the world. 

Mr. Benton. As have many other factors. 

Mr. Horan. Without any doubt. 

Mr. BEnTON. As have the Hollywood motion 
pictures and many other American business 
enterprises. 

Mr. Horan. We have also created good will, 
have we not, through the exchange of Gov- 
ernment facilities and advice and techniques, 
such as the exchange of agricultural workers 
between ourselves and the Czechs, as well as 
all over the world; isn’t that right? 

Mr. BENnTOoN. It is illegal for such activities, 
with any element of Government support or 
interest, to be carried forward except in Latin 
America. 

Mr. Horan. We do, however, exchange tech- 
nical workers with other parts of the world 
do we not? 

Mr. Benton. Our private commercial firms 
will enter into contracts with Russia to send 
American technicians to Russia 
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Mr. Horan. No. I had Czech horticultural 
workers working right out in my warehouse, 
in the State of Washington. 

Mr. BENTON. Was it during the war, Mr. 
Horan? 

Mr. Horan. It was before the war. I am 
talking about the background that we can 
either make or break. It already exists and 
creates a tremendous amount of good will 
for us. 

We also exchanged educators all over the 
world, haven’t we? 

Mr. BENTON. Oh, yes; there is no question 
about it; we have exchanged professors, for 
example, between our universities and the 
British universities, but on a very small 
scale. 


STATUS OF EXCHANGE-STUDENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Horan. What is the present status of 
the exchange-student program? 

Mr. BenToN. We have about 350 Latin- 
American students here from the various 
Latin-American countries, in whose welfare 
the Government has taken an interest, and 
also about 50 professors from Latin Amer- 
ica—isn’'t that right? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Right. 

Mr. BENTON. There are thus a total of 
about 400 people from Latin America here 
under the sponsorship of the Government, 
on our Latin-American program of exchange 
of personnel, and that is all for the entire 
world, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. What about the arrangement 
under which we undertake an exchange-stu- 
dent program with China? 

Mr. BEenToN. About 2,000 students, I be- 
lieve, have come in under the Boxer indem- 
nity scholarships, and I think those who 
know most about these fellowships think 
they are as fine an example as can be picked 
anywhere of the great potential importance 
of this kind of exchange of personnel. 

One sentence might interest you, Mr. 
Horan, in World Report, of this week, and 
I subscribe to this sentence—this is a Dave 
Lawrence magazine, of which he is the ed- 
itor, “Students and trainees from other coun- 
tries probably will generate more trade in 
the long run than all the loans and relief 
together.” 

This is a pretty selfish way to look at 
students and trainees. It is a very material- 
istic way. that will confirm to many people 
abroad what they think our motives are, in 
activities of this kind. However, over the 
long pull it is an interesting observation, 
and I believe a true one. 

Mr. Horan. Will you supply for the record 
the total of all of the American educational 
institutions abroad, those that are supported 
in whole or in part by the good will of in- 
dividual Americans, including Benton Col- 
lege on the eastern Mediterranean. 

Mr. Benton. It is only a primary school, 
but with that amendment I shall do my 
best, for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


“STATEMENT ON AMERICAN-SPONSORED EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS ABROAD 


“The Department is engaged in assembling 
a list of American-sponsored educational in- 
stitutions abroad. No such list is now in ex- 
istence. The following data represents the 
best information available to the Depart- 
ment on the subject. It should be noted 
here that some American-sponsored schools 
abroad are solely for the education of the 
children of American citizens and hence have 
no effect on the education of foreign chil- 
dren. 

“In Latin America the Department has 
been conducting a program of assistance to 
such schools, based on a survey mgde in 
1941-42 by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and the Department. 
That survey established the existence of 
some 400 American-sponsored schools of all 
types in Latin America. Of that number, 
the Department is currently aiding 14 schools 
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with fiscal grants to enable them to estab- 
lish themselves firmly on a self-supporting 
basis, is aiding approximately 2 schools to 
recruit American teachers, and is aiding ap- 
proximately 270 schools with educational 
materials and professional advice. 

“In the Near East the Department cooper- 
ated with American-sponsored schools by 
making possible important educational proj- 
ects under grants from the Emergency Fund 
for the President and from funds appropri- 
ated under ‘Cultural relations with China 
and the neighboring countries and countries 
of the Near East and Africa’ (Public Law 61, 
79th Cong.). 

“In the Far East the Department has pro- 
vided modest aid to approximately 19 Amer- 
ican-sponsored schools and colleges in China 
from funds appropriated under Public Law 
61, Seventy-ninth Congress, as cited in (b) 
above, as a contribution toward rehabili- 
tating their war-devastated campuses. 

“In Europe the Department has carried on 
no program of aid to American-sponsored 
schools.” 

Mr. Horan. You will also—— 

Mr. BENTON. I wish it were a college. 

Mr. Horan. Will you also indicate, in a 
chart form, the extent of the education car- 
ried on there, the number of alphabets used, 
and, if possible, the number of nationalities 
educated in each? 

Mr. BENTON. To the extent that we have 
that information, we will contribute it. 

Mr. Horan. Well, that information should 
be available. 

Mr. Benton. I think most of it is available. 
Is it completely available? 

fr. HOLLAND. I believe we can supply part 
of that. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 


“STATEMENT ON ENROLLMENT IN AMERICAN- 
SPONSORED SCHOOLS ABROAD, ON ALPHABETS 
Usep IN THEIR TEACHING, AND DaTA ON Na- 
TIONALITIES EDUCATED IN EacH 


“1. There is appended an enrollment 
break-down on the nationality of the stu- 
dent bodies of the 14 American-sponsored 
schools in the other American Republics re- 
cently receiving grants-in-aid from the De- 
partment, insofar as such information has 
been made available to the Department. 

“2. The Department is not in possession of 
comparable analyses of the student bodies of 
schools in the Near East and China which in 
the past have received aid through the De- 
partment. 

“3. In the other American Republics, in- 
struction is given exclusively in the Roman 
alphabet. In the Near East, schools use the 
Roman alphabet and Arabic script. In China, 
schools use the Roman alphabet and Chinese 
ideographs. Athens College, which has re- 
ceived books from the Department, presum- 
ably uses the Roman and the Greek alpha- 
bets. 


“ENROLLMENT IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


“It is estimated that the 270 American- 
sponsored schools located in the other Amer- 
ican Republics have a total enrollment of 
55,000 students and that 5,00( of these are 
Americans.” 

Mr. Benton. Of course, you appreciate that 
our scientific and cultural program by law 
has been confined to Latin America, in col- 
laboration with other countries through the 
State Department. 

Mr. Horan. Let me advise you people that 
we members of this committee deal with 
more than one budget. My own work deals 
with at least five departments. 

I am aware that if we are to protect the 
solvency of America, unfortunately we have 
to do it by maintaining as fiscally qa sound 
approach as possible. Whatever is done by 


any one of the 140,000,000 people in America 
has its attack upon our one-national income, 
out cf which all of our taxes come, 

Mr. Benton. I concur with that. 
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Mr. Horan. And, consequently, anything 
that is contributed out of the whole of Amer- 
ican resources or wealth has a part in any 
program that we are considering, where we 
have to appropriate funds for it. 

Mr. BENTON. I concur thoroughly with 
that. 

Mr. Horan. Consequently, I am very much 
interested in everything that America is 
doing. 

If we go back as early as 1858, when a 
merchantman out of Boston founded Rob- 
erts College on the Dardanelles—— 

Mr. Benton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Unquestionably an anchor of 
our foreign relations. 

Mr. BENTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. One that we can destroy by 
foolish tripe, I would call it. This art doesn’t 
appeal to me. I have some concept of what 
is good and true and beautiful, and that is 
supposed to be the foundation of art, but I 
don’t see anything good and true and beau- 
tiful about that, certainly, and I don’t think 
you do. 

Mr. Benton. I said I liked the circus girl 
better than some of the rest of you. 

Mr. Horan. That is a standard of awful- 
ness, and what we want is a standard of 
better. 


AMERICAN SPONSORED SCHOOLS IN THE EAST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE THAT HAVE IN THE PAST 
RECEIVED GRANTS FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


_ mRaq 
American School for Boys, Baghdad. 
LEBANON 


American Community School, Beirut. 
American University of Beirut, Beirut. 
International College, Beirut. 


LIBERIA 
Booker Washington Institute. 
SYRIA 
Damascus College, Damascus. 
TURKEY 


Admiral Bristol Hospital (nurses’ school), 
Istanbul. 

American College for Girls (women’s col- 
lege), Istanbul. 

Robert College, Istanbul. 


CHINA 


Lingnan University, Canton. 

West China Union University, Chengtu. 

Fukien Christian University, Foochow. 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow. 

Hangchow Christian College, Hangchow. 

Kikungshan School, Kikungshan. 

Kuling American School, Kuling. 

Ginling College, Nanking. 

University of Nanking, Nanking. 

Yenching University, Peiping. 

Peiping American School, Peiping. 

University of Shanghai, Shanghai. 

St. John’s University, Shanghai. 

Shanghai American School, Shanghai. 

Soochow University, Soochow. 

Shangtung Christian University (Cheeloo), 
Tsinan, Shangtung. 

Tsingtao American School, Tsingtao. 

North China American School, Tungchow. 

Hua Chung College, Wuchang (including 
the Yale School of Science, Yale-in-China). 


AMERICAN-SPONSORED SCHOOLS AIDED AND 
OFTEN ADMINISTERED BY AMERICANS, EAST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE ° 

BULGARIA , 

Pordin, Bulgaria. 

Lovetch, Bulgaria; American High School 
for Girls. 

Sofia, Bulgaria; American College and 
University (affiliated with Near East College 
Association). 

EGYPT 
American University of Cairo. 
The American Mission in Egypt, Cairo. 
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ETHIOPIA 


American Mission School, Addis Ababa. 
American Pro-Falasha School, Addis Ababa. 


GREECE 


American College of Sophia. 
Athens College. 
Pierce College (for women). 
Anatolia College. 
American Farm School. 
POLAND 
Methodist School, Warsaw (has reopened). 
IRAQ 
Baghdad College, Baghdad. 
American School for Girls, Baghdad. 
American Reformed Church: American 
School for Girls and American Schoo) for 
Boys, Basra. 
Seventh-Day Adventists, Mosul. 
IRAN 


American Community School, care of 
American Presbyterian Mission, Teheran. 


PALESTINE 


Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Jerusalem. 
American School of Oriental Research, 
Jerusalem. 


SYRIA 


Aleppo College, Damascus. 

Syria Mission of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church of North 
America, Damascus. 

American School in Damascus, Damascus, 

The Tamer Agricultural School, Damascus. 

Church of the Nazarene School, Damascus. 

Church of the Nazarene School, Bludan. 


LEBANON 


Assyrian National School 
Beirut. 

Syria Mission of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, Beirut. 

Bible Lands Gospel Mission, Beirut. 

Church of God Mission School, Khurbeit- 
el-Hussan. 

United Missionary Society, Beirut. 

Seventh-Day Adventists, Beirut. 

Seventh-Day Adventists, Beirut Training 
College. 

Assemblies of God Mission School, Beirut, 

The Daniel and Emily Oliver Orphanages, 
Ras-el-Metn. 

Layyah A. Barakat Home for Orphan Girls, 
Abieh. 


Association, 


TURKEY 
American College, Tarsus. 
The American College, Talas-Kayseri. 
Girls’ High School and Boys’ High School at 
Uskudar, Izmir, Tarsus, Talas. 
American Community School, % Robert 
College, Istanbul. 
CHINA 
Keen School for Girls, Tientsin. 
Hui Wen Middle School, Tientsin. 
Hui Wen Primary School for Boys, Tientsin. 
Hui Wen Primary School for Girls, Tientsin. 
BURMA 
The American Baptist Mission School, 
Taunggyi, Southern Shan States. 
INDIA 
The Woodstock School, Mussoorie, U. P., 
India. 
The Community School, Kodai Kanal at 
Ootacamund, south India. 
A school at Naini Tal, U. P. India. 


DIVISION OF LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTES—NorRTH 
AMERICAN-SPONSORED SCHOOLS IN LATIN 
AMERICA (AS OF JANUARY 1947) 


(Starred schools offer a part of the curriculum 
in English. Schools not starred use the 
language of the country in which they are 
located as the medium of instruction) 


ARGENTINA 


Dr. Herbert H. Peterson, American Gram- 
mar and High School,* Freire 1899, Buenos 
Aires. 
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Dr. Fred Aden, Colegio Ward, Ramos 
Mejia, FCO, Buenos Aires. 
Mrs. Evelyne Barthe, 
Sucre 3012, Buenos Aires. 

Rev. G. O. Kramer, Escuela Evangelica 
Luterana, Guatrache, La Pampa. 

Sr. Fernando Chaij, Colegio Adventista del 
Plata, Puiggari, Entre Rios. 

Rev. J. M. Armbruster, Instituto Evangelico 
Americano, Simbron 3160, Villa del Parque, 
FCP. 


Lincoln School,® 


BOLIVIA 


Mr. LeGrand Smith, Instituto Americano, 
Casilla 175, Cochabamba. 

Dr. Carl S. Bell, American Institute, Cajon 
9, La Paz. 

Mrs. Ruth P. Martin, 
School,* Casilla 450, Oruro. 

Miss Violet Upton, School for Missionary 
Children,* Quillacollo. 


BRAZIL 


Mr. Peter G. Baker, Colegio 2 de Julho, Caixa 
850, Baia. 

Miss Clyde Varn, Colegio Izabela Hendrix, 
Caixa Postal 46, Belo Horizonte, Minas Gerais. 

Director Ginasio Noroeste, Birigui, Sao 
Paulo. 

Mrs. S. R. Gammon, Escola Evangelica 
Armstrong, Campo Belo, Minas Gerais. 

Mr. A. G. Edwards, Escola Agricola Evan- 
gelica, Caixa 41, Cuiaba, Mato Grosso. 

Dr. Walter Swetnam, Colegio 15 de No- 
vembro, Garanhuns, Pernambuco. 

Mr. S. Irvin Graham, Colegio de Ponte 
Nova, Itacira, Baia. 

Sr. Irineu Guimaraes, Instituto Granbery, 
Juic de Fora, Minas Gerais. 

Rev. Frank F. Baker, Instituto Gammon, 
Lavras, Minas Gerais. 

Rev. C. E. Hubbard, Instituto Americano 
de Lins, Lins, Sao Paulo. 

Mr. William Richard Schisler, Instituto 
Educacional de Passo Fundo, Passo Fundo, 
Rio Grande do Sul. 

Miss Candida da Rocha Leao, Ginasio 
Santa Margarida, Caixa Postal 300, Pelotas, 
Rio Grande do Sul. 

Miss Rosalie Steward Brown, Colegio Pira- 
cicabano, Rua Boa Morte 1275, Piracicaba, 
Sao Paulo. 

Miss Ruth Dewey Anderson, Colegio Amer- 
icano, Dr. Laura de Oliveira 71, Porto Alegre, 
Rio Grande do Sul. 

Mrs. W. C. Harrison, Ginasio Batista Amer- 
icano Brasileiro, Caixa Postal 118, Porto 
Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul. 

Dr. Ruy Lauer Simoes, headmaster, Ginasio 
Cruzeiro do Sul, Caixa Postal 174, Porto 
Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul. 

Sr. Oscar Machado, Instituto Porto Alegre, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul. 

Dr. Jose Alfredo de Menezes, Colegio Amer- 
icano Batista, Caixa Postal 226, Recife, Per- 
nambuco., 

Miss Lina Boyce, Colegio Evangelico Agnes 
Erskine, Avenida Rui Barbosa 1704, Recife, 
Pernambuco. 

Mr. Victor E. Moore, Escola Americana do 
Rio de Janeiro,* Rua General Urquiza 223, 
Rio de Janeiro (Leblon). 

Dr. Paul C. Porter, Colegio Batista, Jose 
Higino 416, Rio de Janeiro. 

Miss Eva Louise Hyde, Colegio Bennett, 
Rua Marques.de Abrantes 55, Rio de Janeiro, 

Miss Louise Best, Colegio Centenario, Santa 
Maria, Rio Grande do Sul. 

Dr. Silas Botelho, Colegio Batista, Dr. 
Homem de Melo 537, Sao Paulo. 

Dr. Benjamin Hunnicutt, Instituto Mac- 
kenzie, Sao Paulo. 

Miss Ruth Mary Moore, Sao Paulo graded 
school,* Rua Coronel Oscar Porto 208, Sao 
Paulo. 

Dr. Pery Machado, Instituto Uniao, Uru- 
guaiana, Rio Grande do Sul. 

Miss Edith Foster, Escola Evangelica Amer- 
icana, Varginha, Mines Gerais, 
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CHILE 


Dr. Dillman 8. Bullock, Escuela Agricola 
“El Vergel,” Casilla 2—D, Angol. 

Director, Antofagasta American College,* 
Casilla 630, Antofagasta. 

Rev. J. H. Meier, Colegio Industrial Ad- 
ventista, Chillan. 2 

Mrs. Ruth J. McLaughlin, Escuela Ameri- 
cana,* Chuquicamata. 

Mr. Domingo Vega R., Iquique English 
College, Casilla 251, Iquique. 

Miss Nona E. Marsh, Escuela Americana,* 
Potrerillos. 

Superintendent of Welfare, Braden Copper 
Co., Rancagua (for schools at Coya, Calotes, 
Sewell, operated by the company). 

Mrs. John L. Donner, Andrew Carnegie 
College,* Avenida Manuel Montt 1759, Santi- 
ago. 
Mother Mary Cornelia, Colegio de Villa 
Maria, Casilla 9195, Santiago. 

Mr. A. Weldo Stevenson, Colegio “Nido de 
Aguilas,” * Casilla 2761, Santiago. 

Dr. Ivan Grimshaw, Instituto Ingles Ca- 
silla 77-D, Santiago. 

Rev. William C. Harvey, C. S. C., St. George’s 
College,* Pedro de Valdivia 1423, Santiago. 

Miss Elizabeth C. Mason, Santiago College,* 


’ Casilla 130-D, Santiago. 


Miss Agnes Graham, Colegio Bautista, 
Casilla 20-D, Temuco. 


COLOMBIA 


Mrs. Ethel B. Roa, Colegio Americano, 
apartado 106, Armenia, Caldas. 

Miss Frances Hitchcock, Colegio Ameri- 
cano, Armero, Tolima. 

Director, Tropical Oil Co. Staff School,* 
Barranca Bermeja. 

Miss Miriam B. Dickason, Colegio Ameri- 
cano para Senoritas (airmail) apartado 
Aereo 158 (boat mail) apartado 200, Bar- 
ranquilla. 

Sr. Manuel Escorcia, Colegio Americano 
para Varones (air mail) apartado Aereo 258 
(boat mail) apartado 100, Barranquilla. 

Mrs. Clara Snyder Gavin, Karl C. Parrish 
School,* Barranquilla. 

Mrs. B. F. Uhl, Colegio de Estados Unidos,* 
(air mail) Apartado Aereo 3631, (boat mail) 
Apartado 2760, Bogota. 

Mrs. Edward G. Seel (girls’ section), Mr. 
Robert Waggoner (boys’ section), Colegio 
Americano, (air mail) Apartado Aereo 3604, 
(boat mail) Apartado 35, Bogota. 

Mr. Forrest E. Totten, Colegio Nueva Gra- 
nada,* (air mail) Apartado Aereo 3439, (boat 
mail) Carrera 3A. No. 76-06, Bogota. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lazear, Colegio Ameri- 
cano, Bucaramanga, Santander. 

Rev. D. O. Bryson, Colegio Americano, (air 
mail) Apartado Aereo 173, (boat mail) Apar- 
tado 301, Cali. 

Miss Esther Lazenby, Andian National 
Corp. Staff School,* care of Andian National 
Corp., Ltd., Apartado Aereo 3, Cartagena. 

Director, Colombian Petroleum Co. Staff 
School,* Cucuta. 

Director, Tropical Oil Co. Staff School,* 
El Centru. 

Sra. Carmen Rosa L. de Gahona, Colegio 
Americano, Apartado 26, Giradot, Cundi- 
namarca. 

Sra. Carmen de Avales, Colegio Bolivar, 
Apartado 4, Ibague, Tolima. 

Mr. G. W. Chapman, Academia Colombo- 
Venezolana, Medellin. 

Mrs. Allen D. Clark, 
Medellin. 

Rev. Raul F. Brown, Cumberland Presby- 
terian School, Apartado 39, Pereira, Caldas. 

Mrs. Lucille Ewers Sawyer, Fruit Co. 
School,* Santa Marta. 

COSTA RICA 

Miss C. Sheetz, Limon School,* Limon. 

Miss Martha Seuss, Quepos School,* 
Quepos. . 

Mr. W. A. Wild, Academia Adventista His- 
panoamericana, apartado 1325, San Jose. 


Colegio Colon, 
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Mr. Ralph Kesselring, Escuela Metodista,* 
apartado 931, San Jose. 

Mr. Dean T. Fitzgerald, Lincoln School,* 
apartado 1919, San Jose. 

CUBA 

Sr. Juan Sierra, Colegio Los Amigos, Banes, 

Mrs. Belle Suarez, United Fruit Co. Schcol,* 
Banes. 

Dr. Gelasio Ortiz, Colegio Bautista, Baracoa, 

Dr. Joel Lobaina, Colegio Bautista, Bayamo. 

Miss Gertrude Cowan, Colegio Presbi- 
teriano, Cabaiguan. 

Mr. Jose Vasquez, Colegio Presbiteriano, 
Caibarien, Las Villas. 

Mr. Paul Tate, Colegio Episcopal de San 
Pablo, Avenida de los Martires 217, Camaguey. 

Mr. Joseph Green Board, Colegio Pinson,* 
apartado 354, Camaguey. 

Dr. Emilio Rodriguez Busto, Colegio La 
Progresiva, Cardenas. 

Miss Juanita M. Kelly, Eliza Bowman Col- 
lege,* apartado 66, Cienfuegos. 

Sister Mary di Lourdes, OP., Our Lady of 
the Rosary American Academy,* Calle O’Don- 
nell 148, Cienfuegos. 

Rev. Wilbur E. Larson, Colegios Interna- 
cionales, El Cristo, Oriente. 

Mrs. Edrie Santana, Cuban Mining Co. 
School,* El Cristo, Oriente. 

Mr. Antonio Arjibay, Colegio Presbiteriano, 
Encrucijada, Las Villas. 

Director, Colegio Los Amigos, Gibara. 

Dr. Luis Molina, Colegio Bautista, Guan- 
tanamo. 

Miss Eleanor L. Clancy, Colegio Sarah Ash- 
hurst,* apartado 118, Guantanamo. 

Mrs. Harley Sparks, United Fruit Sugar Co. 
School,* Guaro, Oriente. 

Dr. R. P. Guitart, Kate Plumer Bryan Me- 
morial, Calle Habana 43, Guines. 

Mr. James D. Baker, Academia Ruston,* 
Calle G esquina A 5a, Vedado, Habana. 

Mr. H. B. Bardwell, Candler College,* Mi- 
ramar y Gutierrez, Habana. 

Mrs. Bessie Sams de Casas, Cathedral 
School,* Paseo esquina 15, Habana. 

Dr., Martin Rodriguez Vivanco, Colegio 
Bautista, Zulueta 502, Habana. 

Miss Ione Clay, Colegio Buenavista,* 
apartado 5, Marianao, Habana. 

Dr. Carlos Perez, Colegio Central Meto- 
dista,* Virtudes 152, Habana. 

Sister Directress, Colegio Dominicas Ameri- 
canas,* Avenida 5a, esquina D, Habana. 

Father H. L. Daly, Colegio de San Agustin,* 
apartado 1056, Habana. 

Mrs. Eva M. Anderson, Columbus School,* 
907 Calle 19, Vedado, Habana. 

Mother Thomas Voorhies, O. S. U., Merici 
Academy,* Linea 858, Vedado, Habana. 

Mrs. C. E. Sargent, the Phillips School,* 
Avenida Central 24, Reparto Kohly, Habana. 

Dr. R. Morrell Agramonte, Colegio Los 
Amigos, Calle Miro, Holguin, Oriente. 

Director, American School,* La Gloria, 
Camaguey. 

Mrs. Richard Colligan, Nicaro Nickel Co. 
School,* Lengua de Pajaro, Oriente. 

Miss Clara E. Chalmers, Irene Toland 
School, apartado 94, Matanzas. 

Dr. Moreno, Colegio Episcopal, Moron. 

Mrs. Margaret Miller Smith, American Cen- 
tral School,* Nueva Gerona, Isle of Pines. 

Dr. Augustin Gonzalez, Colegio Bautista, 
Palma Soriano. 

Miss Stella Lee, Lee School,* 
Oriente 

Miss Emma P. Martinez, 
Amigos, Puerto Padre. 

Dr. Santiago Gallo, Colegio Carlos de la 
Torre, Sancti Spiritus. 

Mr. J. S. Marshall, Colegio Adventista de 
las Antillas, apartado 329, Santa Clara. 

Miss Emilia Lima, Colegio Presbiteriano, 
Union de Reyes, Matanzas. 

Sr. Ernesto Sosa, Colegio Emelyn Craig, 
Narciso Lopez 1214, Versailles, Matanzas. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Director, Calvert School,* care of American 
Embassy, Ciudad Trujiilo. 


Preston, 


Colegio Los 
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Sr. Felix Rodriguez Quinones, Colegio Luis 
Munoz Rivera,* Dr. Baez 2, Ciudad Trujillo. 

Director, Escuela del Central La Romana,* 
La Romana. 

Mr. George F. Hodge, St. Stephen’s School, 
Box 166, San Pedro de Macoris. 

Director, Instituto Evangelico, Box 86, San- 
tiago de los Caballeros. 


ECUADOR 


Mrs. June M. de Borja, the American School 
of Guayaquil,* apartado 416, Guayaquil. 

Mr. Douglas S. Ward, the American School 
of Quito,* Calle Toledo La Floresta, Quito. 

Miss Ruth I. Popejoy, Escuela Americana 
Evangelica, Casilla 157, Quito. 


GUATEMALA 


Mrs. Irma R. Fowler, Bananera School,* 
Bananera. 

Miss Barbara S. Bowman, American 
School,* 7 A. S. Prolongacion y 6 C. de Tivoli, 
Chalet Samayoa, Guatemala City. 

Miss Elsie Weeks, Escuela Norton Hall, 
Guatemala City: 

Miss Elsie Gleason, Colegio “La Patria,” 
Quezaltenango. : 

Miss Sara B. Posey, Tiquisate School,* 
Tiquisate. 

HAITI 

Miss Edith Robinson, Ecole Baptiste, Cap 
Haitien. 

Mr. Paul E. Evers, College Vertieres, Casier 
Postal A-115, Port-au-Prince. 

Rev. Ruben Marc, Ecole Baptiste, Port-au- 
Prince. 

Sister Claire Margaret, SSSM, Grace Mer- 
ritt Stewart School, box 184-A, Port-au- 
Prince. 

Mrs. Frederick Grau, Union School, in care 
of Cultural Attaché, American Embassy, 
Port-au-Prince (boat mail: American Am- 
bassador, Haiti, in care of Howard Fyfe, 
United States despatch agent, 45 Broadway, 
New York City). 

Miss M. Catherlene Shaw, Baptist School, 
box 20, St. Marc. 


HONDURAS 


Miss Estelle Watkins, Escuela Americana,* 
La Lima. 

Mrs. C. E. Westphal, Escuela Americana,* 
Mazapan. 

Mr. Harold I. Brosious, Escuela del Mal- 
cotal,* Minas De Oro, Comayagua. 

Director, Escuela Americana,* San Juan- 
cito. 

Miss Anna D. Bechtold, Escuela Evangelica, 
Apartado 17, San Pedro Sula. 

Director, Miss Mary Quinland, Inter- 
American School,* in‘care of Inter-American 
Education Society of Tegucigalpa, Teguci- 
galpa. 

Dr. Wilson Popenoe, Escuela Agricola Pan- 
americana,* apartado 93, Tegucigalpa. 


MEXICO 


Director, Escuela Industrial,* 
D. F. 

Director, 
Chihuahua. 

Mr. Bryant R. Clark, Juarez Stake Acad- 
emy,* Chihuahua, Colonia Juarez. 

Mr. Clifton Whetten, Colonia Chuichupa 
School,* Colonia Chuichupa, Siudad Juarez, 
Chihuahua. 

Mr. Kenyon Wagner, 
School,* Colonia Dublan, 
Chihuahua. 

Miss Eda Farnsworth, Colonia Garcia 
School,* Colonia Garcia, Ciudad, Juarez, 
Chihuahua. 

Miss Ella W. Jarvis, Colonia Juarez School,* 
Colonia Juarez, Ciudad: Juarez, Chihuahua. 

Mr. Halver Cluff, Colonia Pacheco School,* 
Colonia Pacheco, Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua. 

Mr. Paul A. Krafft, The American School,* 
Avenida Vallarta 1901 Guadalajara, Jalisco. 

Director, Colegio Juarez, Guanajuato, 
Guanajuato. : 

Miss Eunice R. Blackburn, Colegio Amer- 
icano, Calle 72, No. 499, Merida, Yucatan. 


Anahuac, 


Chihuahua, 


Colegio Palmore, 


Colonia Dublan 
Ciudad Juarez, 
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Mr. H. L. Cain, the American School,* San 
Luis Potosi 214, Mexico, D. F. 

Mrs. Bonita Wrixon, principal, 
section, the American School,* 
Potosi 214, Mexico, D. F. 

M. Mildred Knoebber, Colegio del Tepeyac,* 
Avenida Callao 842, Mexico, D. F. 

Directress, Colegio de Guadalupe,* Sierra 
Vista y Calle P, Mexico, D. F. 

Director, Escuela Agricola Industrial, Mexi- 
cana, Apartado 16, Montemorelos, N. L. 

Mr. Roy V. Keyes, the American School of 
Monterrey,* Hidalgo 768, Pte., Monterrey, 
N. L. 

Sr. Eliseo Villareal, Colegio Internacional, 
Monterrey, N. L. 

Sr. Jose de la Luz Marroquin R., Instituto 
Laurens, Monterrey, N. L. 

Director, Escuela de la Compania Real, del 
Monte y Pachuca,* apartado 3, Pachuca, 
Hidalgo. 

Srta. Manuela M. Vargas, Escuela “Hijas de 
Allende,” Pachuca, Hidalgo. 

Director, Escuela Julian 
Pachuca, Hidalgo. 

Sra. Argentina S. de Vargas, Instituto 
del Pueblo, Piedras Negras, Coahuila. 

Mr. H. Stephen Stockmeyer, Colegio Ameri- 
cano,* Calle 13 Sur No. 2102, Puebla, Pue. 

Srta. Isabel de la Rosa, Colegio Howard, 
Avenida 5, Pte. 1301, Puebla, Pue. 

Director, Escuela Benito Juarez, Puebla, 
Pue. 

Sr. Francisco Cruz Aedo, Instituto Mexi- 
cano Madero, Puebla, Pue. 

Director, Instituto B. N. Velasco, Quere- 
taro, Queretaro. 

Srta. Maria Jesus Valero, Colegio Ingles, 
San Luis Potosi, San Luis Potosi. 

Mr. Allen B. Finnell, Escuela Americana de 
Tampico,* apartado 407, Tampico, Tamauli- 
pas. 

Director, Colegio Elliott, Torreon, Coahuila. 

Miss Ebba E. Fleming, Escuela de la Com- 
pania, Metalurgica Penoles, S. A.,* apartado 
93, Torreon, Coahuila. 

NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Mr. Ira P. Hoffman, Lago Community 

School,* Lago Camp, Aruba, N. W. I. 
NICARAGUA 

Miss Elizabeth Marx, Colegio Moravo, Blue- 
fields. 

fr. Lloyd E. Wyse, 
Managua. 

Mr. Harold Becklin, Escuela Americana,* 
Managua. 


primary 
San Luis 


Villagram, 


Colegio Bautista, 


PANAMA 


Mr. Henry Arthur Blake, Christ Church 
Academy,* care of Rev. John R. Chisholm, 
post-office box 1124, Cristobal, C. Z. 

Dr. M. D. Smith, Instituto Panamericano, 
apartado 1037, Panama City, Panama. 

Director, Panama Industrial Academy, 
Panama City, Panama. 


PARAGUAY 


Mr. Fred W. Hughes, Colegio Internacio- 
nal,* Casilla de Correo 241, Asuncion. 


PERU 


Mrs. Geraldine J. Sarmiento (girls’ sec- 
tion), Mr. John E. Shappell (boys’ section), 
Colegio America,* apartado 240, El Callao. 

Sister Mary Leonilla, Colegio San Antonio,* 
Calle Miro Quesada 950, El Callao. 

Miss Ella E. Forslund, Colegio Esperanza,* 
Cerro de Pasco. 

Rev. Paul J. Schneider, S. M., Escuela Nor- 
mal Rural, Chupaca. 

Director, Escuela Andina,* Huancayo. 

Mr. John R. Powell, Escuela Chulec, La 
Oroya. 

Mrs. Elsieann Irvin, director, Colegio 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (the American School 
of Lima, S. A.), Casilla 1825, Lima. 

Director, Colegio Industrial, Casilla 2102, 
Lima. 

Mother Maria Pacis, Colegio Immaculado 
Corazon,* apartado 1758, Lima. 

Miss Geraldine Farr, Colegio Mario Alvar- 
ado,* apartado 2144, Lima. 
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Rev. V.-Albert Mitchel, S. M., Colegio Santa 
Maria,* Casilla 2473, Lima. 
Mother Mary Regina, Colegio Villa Maria,* 
apartado 1987, Lima. 
Mr. Howard W. Yoder, Escuela America de 
la Victoria, apartado 1386, Lima. 
EL SALVADOR 


Miss Evalena McCutcheon, Colegio Bau- 
tista, San Salvador. 

Srta. Margarita Moreno, Escuela Adven- 
tista, San Salvador. 

firs. Inez Terzian, American School,* care 
of American Embassy, San Salvador. 

Miss Ruth Carr, Colegio Bautista, Santa 
Ana. 

URUGUAY 

Miss Jennie Reid, Instituto Crandon,* 8 
de Octubre 2709, Montevideo. 

Director, Instituto Adventista del Uruguay, 
Progeso, Canelones. 


VENEZUELA 


Miss Hilda Shoop, San Tome Staff School,* 
apartado 45, Barcelona. 

Rev. Calvin H. Schmitt, Colegio Americano, 
apartado 294, Caracas. 

Miss Margaret S. Dudley, Escuela Campo 
Alegre, S. A.,* apartado 1648, Caracas. 

Mr. J. A. Clark, Senior Staff School,* 
Caripito. 

Miss Juliann M. Jacobson, Colegio Lib- 
ertad, Calle Colon 55, Maracaibo. 

Sra. Rafaela Capo de Alsina, Colegio Sucre,* 
Avenida Guayaquil 2, Maracaibo. 

Miss Margaret Ann Slote, supervisor, staff 
schools,* care of Caribbean Petroleum Co., 
apartado 19, Maracaibo. 

Miss Margaret Brown, Quiriquire Staff 
School,* Quiriquire. 


ASSOCIATION WITH PRESS SERVICES 


Mr. Horan. What is your relationship with 
the international press? 

Mr. Benton. I don’t understand what you 
mean by international press. 

Mr. Horan. What is your relationship with 
the international press—the AP, United 
Press, International News Services—— 

Mr. BENTON. The three agencies? 

Mr. Horan. All of them. I use the term 
“press” all inclusively here, because I do feel 
that they are tremendous vendors and ac- 
cumulators. 

Mr. BeNToN. You mean the wire services 
primarily? 

Mr. Horan. The whole press. 

Mr. Benton. The whole American press? 

Mr. Horan. The whole American press. 

Mr. Benton. I think it is fair to say that 
our relationship with the American press has 
improved very, very greatly in the past 12 
months. One of the things that has encour- 
aged me most about our program is the great 
progress we have made with the press in 
securing awareness and consciousness of 
what this problem is. The principal thing 
that has accounted for this better under- 
standing was, paradoxically enough, the 
withdrawal of the wire service from the De- 
partment by the Associated Press and the 
United Press about 15 months ago. 

Mr. Horan. That was done because secu- 
rity measures were less and less important; 
isn’t that right? 

Mr. BENTON. I explained at some length 
this morning about that withdrawal, Mr. 
HORAN. 

Mr. Horan. You may have, but I wasn’t 
here. I am sorry. 

Mr. BENTON. Yes, sir; but that withdrawal 
helped precipitate the interest by the press. 

The American Society of Newspaper Editors 
met in Washington last April and its resolu- 
tions committee brought out a resolution on 
the floor condemning this operation of mine 
in the State Department. That resolution 
was symptomatic at that time of the fear and 
suspicion of the press of the stigma and 
propaganda, the fear of attack on the integ- 
rity of private media, etc. 
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Mr. Horan. That is all beside the point. 
What I am trying to do is to develop what 
our international relationships have been in 
the past. 

Mr. BENTON. Well, just another sentence or 
two and I will get to that. 

This resolution was defeated on the floor, 
I think most fortunately for the country, and 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
appointed a committee to study the whole 
problem. The report of that committee en- 
dorsed the OIC operation as needed and 
necessary and highly in the national interest. 

A copy, by the way, of that report went to 
every Member of Congress. Very distin- 
guished editors, from the leading newspapers 
of the United States, were on that committee. 

That committee report was published in 
full in Editor and Publisher. 

These men sat, not just for the 2 days, 
Mr. Chairman, that you hoped to give this 
program, but they met time after time over 
the months—— 

Mr. Steran. Just wait a minute. Who said 
we are confining these hearings to 2 days? 

Mr. Benton. It was a rumor that reached 
me. If it is longer it will be—— 

Mr. STEFAN. We have set no such schedule. 
We will use all the time needed for full and 
complete hearings. 

Mr. BENTON. I apologize; 
time may be, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Steran. We will take as much time as 
necessary 

Mr. BEeNTON. Well, these men, with their 
background as newspaper editors and spe- 
cialists in the news field, I think you would 
agree if you talked to them, spent more time 
studying the program than men who have 
five different appropriations are likely to be 
able to do. 

Mr. Horan Will you supply for the rec- 
ord—— 

Mr. BEenTON. Their report endorsing the 


whatever the 


need for the OIC program has greatly helped 
us with the press right through the country. 
Mr. Horan Will you supply for the record 
the total number of foreign correspondents 
of all sorts? 
Mr. Benton. In this country? 


Mr. Horan. Employed by the American 
press, and when I say “press” I mean maga- 
zines, newspapers, weeklies, the total num- 
ber of foreign correspondents employed by 
the American press, if you will. 

Mr. BENTON. Outside this country? 

Mr. Horan. Outside this country. 

Mr. BenToN. Of course, you remember, Mr. 
Horan, their job is to send the news back 
here, and not to send news from this country 
to the country where they are assigned. 

Mr. Horan. All right, my next question 
will cover that. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 

“UNITED STATES FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 

“The Working Press of New York City, 
1945, lists these war correspondents (latest 
figures available) : 

New York Herald Tribune 
New York Daily News 

New York Times 

New York Journal-American 


Newsweek (bureau chiefs and assistants 
only listed) 
Bell Syndicate 


“The Overseas Press Club of New York 
states (as of Mar. 20, 1947) there are now 500 
correspondents abroad but cannot furnish 
any break-down of that figure.” 
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EXTENT OF PUBLICATION OF MATERIAL IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Mr. Horan. How many of our magazines 
and newspapers are published in other lan- 
guages? 

Mr. BENTON. I have in my head a good deal 
about that, but if you want that for the 
record, I will do still better. 

Mr. Horan, I want it supplied. I know that 
some of them do. I want to know in how 
many ldnguages they publish? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


“STATEMENT ON AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES PUBLISHED IN OTHER LANGUAGES 


“According to information obtained from 
the New York offices of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, no newspapers 
published in this country in a foreign lan- 
guage are for overseas distribution. In vary- 
ing amounts, a few such newspapers are 
known to have subscribers outside the United 
States. In recent months, some United 
States foreign-language newspapers in Poiish 
and Hungarian have been denied entrance 
into Poland and Hungary by decrees of the 
respective Governments. 

“The latest list issued by the Common 
Council for American Unity (June 1946), New 
York City, shows 1,000 foreign-language pub- 
lications in the United States. These include 
90 dailies, 52 semiweeklies, 402 weeklies, 72 
semimonthlies, 295 monthlies, and 89 others. 
This includes both newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

“A check made of the trade associations 
(National Publishers Association, standard 
rate and data service, and Publishers, Inc.) 
produced the following data on magazines: 

“Reader’s Digest publishes in several lan- 
guages and distributes sizable amounts to 
many countries. Total circulation figures are 
not available. 

“Norte Revista Continental, a monthly 
printed in Spanish, has a circulation of 94,435. 
This is not an American magazine in the 
sense of having United States circulation. 

“Rotarian, the monthly magazine of Rotary 
International, has a Spanish edition of 17,000. 

“Skyways, an aviation magazine, has a 
Spanish edition of 7,500.” 

Mr. BENTON. But publishing in English, as 
Newsweek, Time, and Life do, who have gone 
into the international field, is also tre- 
mendously helpful to this program. 


ROLE OF THE RADIO AND MOVIE INDUSTRIES IN 
CARRYING OUT THE PROGRAM 


Mr. Horan. What is needed to make a bet- 
ter medium, for the representation of Amer- 
ica, with the radio? 

Mr. BENnTON. I am not sure I am clear on 
your question. 

Mr. Horan. Well, the radio industry exists. 

Mr. BENTON. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. It is a growing industry. I am 
concerned, of course, with some of the ethics 
of those who produce the broadcasts. I don’t 
think they are fit to be sent abroad, par- 
ticularly Murder at Midnight, and some of 
those more atrocious programs. However, 
it is a medium and it is one capable of dis- 
seminating and painting the cultural life of 
America outside of our boundaries. 

Mr. BENTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. It is capable of that. I believe 
that it can be valuable to the radio industry. 

Mr. BEeNnTON. It is now the most po*‘ent 
medium of all for us. It can be used quickly. 

Mr. Horan. That is right, and there should 
be some saving there, through a complete 
cooperation with the radio industry. 

I am advised that the movie industry is 
spending about $2,000,000 of its own money— 
however, money out of the total national 
income of America—in their international 
work at this time, and I think this is some- 
thing to build on—that you do have good 
relationships with the movie industry. 

Mr. BENTON. I think our relationships are 
very good with both industries, Mr. Horan. 
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Mr. Horan. I want you to supply for the 
record the work being presently done by the 
movies, and in what countries they are par- 
ticularly active, and also a brief résumé of 
the things that they are doing themselves, 
outside of Government interference, to main- 
tain a good relationship for themselves, and 
incidentally for America. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 


“STATEMENT ON ACTIVITY OF THE UNITED STATES 
MOVIE INDUSTRY ABROAD 

“(1) American-made entertainment films 
have in the past been actively distributed in 
all parts of the world. Following the war the 
overseas distribution of American films was 
for a time severely curtailed and was stopped 
completely in those countries in which Gov- 
ernment film monopolies existed. At the 
present time American films are in distribu- 
tion, or agreements have been made for their 
distribution, in all but three countries, 
namely, U.S. S. R., Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. 
(Negotiations are presently taking place for 
distribution in Yugoslavia, and Ambassador 
Bedell Smith has, at his request, been stup- 
plied with feature films for embassy show- 
ings to which Russians are invited.) 

“(2) Distribution of American films abroad 
is handled in a number of ways, of which the 
following are typical: 

“(a) Some American companies maintain 
or own distribution facilities in certain 
countries; 

“(b) Some companies operate through the 
Motion Picture Export Association in certain 
countries; 

“(c) Certain individual American produc- 
ers or producing companies enter into agree- 
ments which provide for the distribution by 
or outright sale of their films to companies 
owned or operated by the nationals of other 
countries. 

“(3) The Motion Picture Export Associa- 
tion was organized under the Webb-Pomerene 
Act and its membership includes the follow- 
ing producing and distributing companies: 

“Columbia Pictures International Corp. 

“Loew’s International Corp. 

“Paramount International Films, Inc. 

“RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. 

“Twentieth Century-Fox 
Corp. 

“United Artists Corp. 

“Universal International Films, Inc. 

“Warner Bros. Pictures International Corp. 

“The Motion Picture Export Association is 
prepared to handle the film distribution of its 
member companies in the following coun- 
tries: Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Netherlands, Netherlands East Indies, Poland, 
Rumania, U. S. S. R., Yugoslavia, and the 
occupied areas (Germany, Austria, Japan 
and Korea). 

“Certain companies, such as Republic Pic- 
tures, Monogram Pictures, Producers Releas- 
ing Corp., and a number of independent pro- 
ducers, do not belong to the Motion Picture 
Association of America or the Motion Picture 
Export Association. 

“(4) Selectivity of product is being exer- 
cised for all countries served by the Motion 
Picture Export Association and the same serv- 
ice, on a voluntary basis, has been requested 
by the member companies for all other coun- 
tries (those not now served by the Motion 
Picture Export Association). 

“(5) The Motion Picture Export Associa- 
tion is composed of those members of the 
motion-picture industry which belong to the 
Motion Picture Association of America. The 
Motion Pictures Association’s international 
division is in the process of expansion with a 
view to acting as ‘antenna’ for the industry. 
It now has established posts in London, Paris, 
Cairo, Bombay, and Latin America. 

“(6) An International Information Center 
has been created in Hollywood and is op- 
erating as an advisory service to the motion- 
picture industry on motion-picture scripts 
and production matters. This center will, 


International 
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upon request, offer advice to the industry 
as to the possible impact of their films on 
foreign audiences. All producers in Holly- 
wood have access to this service and have 
voluntarily agreed to its establishment. 

“(7) Several motion-picture companies are 
entering the 16-millimeter commercial field 
abroad and are distributing their feature 

lms and short subjects in 16-millimeter ver- 
sions. It is understood that the majority of 
these 16-millimeter operations are in general 
similar to theatrical distribution in the ad- 
missions charged for such 16-millimeter 
shows are the same as those charged at the 
nearest 35-millimeter theater. Several com- 
panies are developing plants to utilize films 
not normally included in their entertain- 
ment programs, such as pictures of an edu- 
cational and information character which 
are of particular interest to the community 
being served by such 16-millimeter opera- 
tions. Prints of films selected from the short 
subjects produced by the industry which can 
be used in educational institutions abroad 
have been requested and are being sent to 
South Africa and Canada. 

“(8) The Motion Picture Export Associa- 
tion supplies the Army with prints for the 
four occupied countries and MPEA has esti- 
mated that the motion-picture industry has 
expended at least $500,000 for prints alone for 
these occupied areas. 

“(9) The industry continues to supply its 
films to members of the United States armed 
forces in all parts of the world and includes 
in this service the troops of other countries, 
such as British and Belgium. Films are also 
made available to a number of centers which 
care for displaced persons. 

“(10) Executives of the motion-picture in- 
dustry are serving in various international 
organizations, such as Messrs. Eric Johnston 
and Donald Nelson, who have received ap- 
pointments as honorary advisers to the 
United Nations Department of Public Infor- 
mation in relation to the film production and 
distribution of this organization. 

“(11) The American motion-picture indus- 
try has in the past made many contributions 
to charitable organizations and projects 
abroad. A recent illustration of this is the 
offer to the Lomi Mayor of London of a do- 
nation of £5,000 for victims of the flood in 
Britain. 

“The above information was secured in 
personal interviews by staff members of the 
International Motion Pictures Division, OIC, 
from various individuals in the motion- 
picture industry.” 

Mr. Benton. Could I say there is a very 
great difference in the problems of the two 
industries? 

Mr. Horan. I am aware of that. 

Mr. Benton. One of them has a profit in- 
centive, sir, for the long pull. The motion- 
picture industry does not want to lose its 
German market and its Japanese market. 
It hopes to get back sometime into those 
markets, and wants to have the springboard 
from which to recapture these markets. So 
there is an incentive on the part of the mo- 
tion-picture industry, during this period of 
chaos, blocked currencies, quotas, and con- 
fusion, to maintain its position and get ready 
for what the industry hopes will be better 
times. That is not true with the radio- 
broadcasting industry, Here there is no profit 
incentive in the international field. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Secretary, might I ask you 
what is the incentive for the appropriations 
at all? 

Mr. Benton. On behalf of the Hollywood 
companies? 

Mr. Horan. For the American people. It is 
to maintain our own security through better 
relationships with other countries. 

Mr. Benton. Of course. But the radio- 
broadcasting industry sees no potential profit 
for itself at any time in short-wave broad- 
casting. 

I have a letter here that may be appro- 
priate, from Mr. Justin Miller, the head of 
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the National Association of Broadcasters, to 
present at this time. I had expected to pre- 
sent it when we took up the broadcasting. 
Mr. Horan. I presume we will have Mr. 
Justin Miller up before us. I am not sure. 


AMERICAN FIRMS OPERATING ABROAD 


Will you supply for the record a total list 
of the American business firms? If that is 
too long, we can cut it down. But I want 
at least the numbers in each category who 
maintain international offices and who by 
the very nature of their existence create opin- 
ions of America abroad; what your coopera- 
tion is with them, and in what countries 
they operate. You might also include the 
total number of American export-import 
companies who are intensely interested in 
this. 

Mr. Benton. I think you are asking for 
something about the size of the telephone 
book, and I shall—— 

Mr. Horan. No; you can just give me the 
total numbers. 

Mr. BEeNnToN. I shall attempt to develop 
the list for you to the best of our capacity, 
but I am not sure it will be at all com- 
plete, because business firms are springing 
back fast. They are moving back into the 
foreign field now, and new firms are de- 
velcping—— 

Mr. Horan. I am just asking for the num- 
bers. I am not asking for a whole slew of 
names. 

Mr. BENTON. I see. 

Mr. Horaw. I want to get the total picture, 
if I can. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


“STATEMENT ON AMERICAN BUSINESS FIRMS 
OPERATING ABROAD, NUMBER OF COUNTRIES IN 
Wuicn THEY MAINTAIN OFFICES, AND OIC 
CooPERATION WITH SUCH FIRMS 


“No complete list of American business 
firms operating abroad is available. The 


Department of Commerce in a survey of 


American direct investments in foreign 
countries for 1940 estimates that 2,000 Amer- 
ican companies conducted business opera- 
tions outside the United States, either 
through subsidiaries or branches in foreign 
countries. 

“The Treasury Department estimates that 
2,680 American corporations conducted op- 
erations abroad in 1943. In the same year 
it was estimated that 87 partnerships in 157 
nonprofit organizations conducted operations 
abroad. : 

“As of March 24, 1947, the Department of 
Commerce reported that 21,974 American 
firms were registered with the Department 
of Commerce as exporters or importers; of 
this number 19,284 American firms were reg- 
istered as exporters and 2,690 as importers. 

“The Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs maintains liaison with 
important business firms operating abroad 
and with important nonprofit organizations 
conducting activities outside the United 
States. 

“The Division of International Exchange 
of Persons has, in the conduct of its pro- 
grams, financial and otherwise, received the 
cooperation or facilitated the programs of 
170 schools, colleges, and universities, as well 
as 170 foundations and other nonprofit or- 
ganizations and 168 private business firms 
in the United States. Many of these organi- 
zations and firms operate abroad or main- 
tain overseas agencies, subsidiaries, or 
affiliates. 

“The programs have also involved institu- 
tions, organizations, and business agencies 
in 58 countries, 


“UNITED STATES BUSINESS FIRMS AND ALLIED 
GROUPS (TOTAL 175) 
“Metal Specialties Co., Cudahy, Wis. 
“Minneapolis Honeywell Heating Corp., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“National Association of Photographic 
Manufacturers, New York, N. Y. 

“Olympia Veneer Co., Olympia, Wash, 

“Packard Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

“Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa. 

“Radio Manufacturegs Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Shenango Pottery Co., New Castle, Pa. 

“L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

“U.S. Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

“Westinghouse Electric Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

“‘Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

“M & M Plywood Corp., Longview, Wash. 

“Nash Kelvinator Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

“National Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

“Onondaga Pottery Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

“Philco Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Radio Corporation of America, Camden, 
N. J. 

“Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 

“A. C. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

“Sun Beam Corp., Chicago, Il. 

“U.S. Time Corp., Waterbury, Conn. 

“Wheeler Shipyard, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Zenith Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

“Aeronca Aircraft Corp., Middletown, Ohio. 

“Alden Products Co., Brockton, Mass. 

“Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa. 

“John Deere Co., Moline, Ill. 

“Pan American Airways, New York City, 
M3. 

“American Precision Product Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

“Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, Wash. 

“Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 

“Chris-Craft Corp., Algomac, Mich. 

“Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp., San 
Diego, Calif. 

“Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

“Firstone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

“Friden Calculating Co., San Leandro, Calif. 

“The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md. 

“Finch Telecommunications, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

“Technological Laboratory, Seattle, Wash. 

“Graham-Paige Motor Corp., Willow Run, 
Mich. 

“Aeronca Aircraft Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

“Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

“Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kans. 

“Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

“J. O. Dockery Air Service, Stuttgart, Ark. 

“Flying Farmers of California, Inc., Director 
of California College of Agriculture, Davis, 
Calif. 

“Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 
Exanston, Ill. 

“Photographic Society of America, 684 Park 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

“Philharmonic Society of 
County, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

“The National Grange, Springfield, Mass. 

“Liller, Neal & Battle, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

“Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, N. Y. 

“General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

“American Sugar Refining Co., New York, 
He 

“National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

“Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 

“Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 

“Kaiser & Co., Inc., Richmond, Calif. 

“Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

“Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

“Anaconda Copper Mining Co., New York, 
i, ee 

“Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 

“Radio Corporation of America, New York, 
mE 

“Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

“E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington 98, Del. 

“Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

“The Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

“Memorial Library, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 


Tuscarawas 
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“Swift & Co., Chicago, Ml. 

“Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

“Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 

“Reynolds Metals Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 

“Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

“Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York 
WY; WS 

“North American Aviation, Inc., Inglewood, 
Calif. 

“Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Kaiser-Fraser Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

“Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., New York 
17, M,Z; 

“Phelps Dodge Corp., New York, N. Y. 

“Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 11, 
Ohio. 

“Philco Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“General Show Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 

“General Foods Ceyp., New York, N. Y. 

“Western Electric Co., New York, N. Y.” 


“STATEMENTS ON SOURCES FOR PRINTS AND 
VoLUME, OBTAINED By PICTURES BRANCH, 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS 
DIvIsION 


“The average monthly inflow is about 1,200 
pictures. These break down as follows: From 
Government, 250 pictures; from private 
sources, 400 photos; from schools, 200 pic- 
tures; from files, 250 pictures; and 100 pic- 
tures purchased. 

“The pictures purchased by the Pictures 
Branch come from (1) small photo syndi- 
cates such as Pix, Cushing, Galloway, Monk- 
meyer, and Harris & Ewing. These syndicates 
are specialists rather than being organiza- 
tions devoted to general photo distribution, 
(2) from individual photographers scattered 
throughout the country, and (3) from Inter- 
national News Photos and Acme Newspic- 
tures, both of whom place restrictions on 
pheto use according to subject and source. 

“The sources listed in the following page 
cover private business, schools, colleges, 
foundations, and public-relations groups. 


The only sources shown on this list are ones 
to which telegrams and letters have been 


directed in the past 9 months. Dozens of 
other organizations might be added if the 
list were to include groups contacted by 
phone or in person both in Washington 
and New York. . 


“UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS (TOTAL OF 80) 


“Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

“Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Tex. 

“New York State Agricultural and Techni- 
cal Institute, Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 

“Pennsylvania State College, Mont Alto, Pa. 

“University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

“Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
N. J. 

“University of Idaho, Boise, Idaho. 

“Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

“University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

“Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

“Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 

“University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 

“Washington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Va. 

“University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

“University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

“Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

“Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

“The Johns Hopkins University, Applied 
Physics Laboratory, Silver Spring, Md. 

“Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. 

“George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

“Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

“University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

“California Institute of Technology, Pas- 
adena, Calif. 

“Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

“Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass. 

“Indiana Technical College, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 
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“Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

“Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 

“Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

“University of the State of New York, Al- 
fred, N. Y. 

“University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

“Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

“Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

“Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

“Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

“University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

“Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

“Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

“William and Mary College, Williamsburg, 
Va. 

“‘Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

“University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

“University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

“University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

“Texas A. and M., College Station, Tex. 

“University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

“University of California at Los Angeles, 
Lds Angeles, Calif. 

“University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

“Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

“Washington State College, 
Wash. 

“University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

“University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

“University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

“Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

“University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

“University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

“University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

“Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

“University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

“University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

“State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

“University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

“University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg. 

“Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

“University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

“University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak. 

“University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 

“University of Maine, Orono, Maine.” 

Mr. BENTON. All right. 


. 
EXCHANGE OF ART BETWEEN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Horan. Aside from this art exchange, 
of the 79 pictures, through your office, what 
other exchanges of art exist? You can résu- 
mé this, if you wish. 

Mr. BENTON. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. What is the picture of the art 
exchange between our country and other 
countries? 

Mr. Benton. We have a little exhibit of 
traveling lithographs, also an industrial art 
exhibit—traveling etchings, and so forth— 
but I would rather have Mr. Holland answer 
that more specifically. 

Mr. HoLtianp. I mentioned before this cata- 
log of 60 American paintings, since 1800, 
which was made available to us by the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 

There are also exhibits of water colors, and 
there are reproduction paintings of our por- 
trait painters, our best painters, from the 
early days—— 

Mr. BENTON. Reproductions. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Reproductions, yes; not the 
originals, of course. 

There are collections of photographs, of 
prints, color slides of paintings in our great 
museums, and material of that type. In 
other words, the Advancing American Art 
show was Only one in a series of seven. I 
mentioned before that we had sent literally 
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hundreds of portraits of Washington, Lin- 
coln—— 

Mr. BENTON. But it was the one that cost 
the money. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is right. 

Mr. BENTON. That is, the Advancing Amer- 
ican Art show was the costly one of the whole 
series. 

Mr. Horan. And as I understand, these 
exchanges have existed between American 
firms and have taken a part in the inter- 
national field; is that correct? 

Mr. BENTON. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. What is the history of our 
private exchanges on musical education and 
culture? We have some of that; haven’t we? 

Mr. HoLianp. There have been some artists 
who have gone abroad under private manager- 
ship, but so far as I know there has been no 
real exchange, for instance, of music. We, 
for the first time, I think, have made avail- 
able some scores and recordings of American 
music to be used in those countries, but 
that field—— 

Mr. Horan. Surely there have been ex- 
changes of music. Many of our artists have 
studied abroad. 

Mr. HoLianp, That is true. 

Mr. Horan. And that sort of thing. That 
is what I am getting at. I would like to 
have that supplied for the record, Mr. Benton. 

Mr. EENTON. We shall do our best. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


“STATEMENT ON PRIVATE EXCHANGES OF MUSICAL 
EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


“Throughout the world many of the prin- 
cipal orchestras, conductors, performers, 
choral groups, youth groups, schools of music, 
national conservatories, radio companies, 
music lecturers, and authors are asking for 
American music. Neither the music pub- 
lishers nor organized music life in the United 
States have made any contribution of sig- 
nificance in meeting the demand. 

“There are almost no commercial channels 
through which American music can be ob- 
tained abroad except by direct order from 
the United States, a procedure which has 
impractical and unsatis- 
factory because of the delays and difficulties 
of transportation, the problems of money 
exchange, the lack of knowledge abroad of 
what is wanted (the music being largely un- 
known) or where it can be obtained. 

“Very few American music-publishing 
houses have any agents whatsover in either 
Europe or Latin America, and none has any 
representation in the Near or Far East. The 
most important American firm has one 
foreign agency in London where some of 
its material may be purchased or rented, 
The greater proportion of that material con- 
sists of the American editions of European 
music, not American music. That London 
agency, however, has done so little to promote 
the American works that its usefulness may 
be described as of minor importance. The 
second most important publisher has no 
foreign agency or outlet, and the music 
concern controlling the works of an out- 
standing group of American composers has 
no distribution center abroad where any of 
its works can be either bought or rented. 
The head of the American branch of one of 
the principal English music publishers which 
also publishes American music and which is 
active on the Continent has repeatedly asked 
the Department to make available in Europe 
the music of other publishers, rival firms, for 
he has felt that it was unfair to American 
music to have such one-sided representation. 

“As a result of this situation, no appre- 
ciable amount of American music exists out- 
side the North American Continent except 
in the Government's offices abroad—not even 
in libraries or conservatories—and this in 
spite of widespread demand to study, per- 
form, and hear Amcrican music. There are 
no clearing hovses of information about 
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American music, and most of America’s fin- 
est musical contributions cannot, or prob- 
ably will not, for practical reasons, become 
generally available abroad in the near future, 
except through the offices of the United 
States Government. 

“Through those offices a large proportion 
of all significant performances of American 
music abroad have been arranged and the 
music obtained. 

“Prominent cenductors going on European 
and Latin-American tours have had to call 
upon the Government for assistance in ob- 
taining American music (Karl Kreuger, Leon- 
ard Bernstein, Erich Leinsdorf, etc.). Karl 
Kreuger, conductor of the Detroit Symphony, 
on his recent European tour before the De- 
partment had undertaken its present pro- 
gram was unable to program any American 
music because there was no music available. 

“Symphonic music is particularly difficult 
to obtain, for the orchestrations of the ma- 
jority of the important works are unpub- 
lished and are obtainable only on a rental 
basis. fany publishers are unwilling to 
send unpublished material abroad except 
through the Government. For instance, 
there are only four sets of the Gershwin 
Concerto in F. No set has been sent abroad 
or will be sent abroad except through the 
Government. 

“The only American organization which is 
actively engaged in an appreciable exchange 
of music with another country is the Ameri- 
can-Soviet Music Society which sends some 
American music to Russia. The Department 
does not send any printed music to Russia. 

“American jazz and popular music are 
known abroad, and in Europe some outlets 
for such music exist. The Department does 
not send jazz or popular music abroad except 
in response to specific requests for music 
that cannot otherwise be obtained. 

“Within the past year and a half only one 
important art exhibition has been sent 
abroad by an agency other than the Depart- 
ment of State. This was the exhibition sent 
to the Tate Gallery in London by the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art during the summer of 
1946. The only exhibition planned for the 
future is an exhibition of modern American 
paintings to be sent to Copenhagen in the 
fall of 19847 by the Whitney Museum of 
American Art. No other exhibitions of any 
importance have been planned, insofar as 
the Department is aware. 

“Museums constantly approach the De- 
partment asking for assistance in interna- 
tional art activities which they are unable 
to finance. Should the Department receive 
funds, it intends to cooperate with such 
museums through sharing costs of such 
exhibitions. 

“Only slight commercial activity exists. 
The most important showing along this line 
would be an exhibition in Paris sent by the 
Kootz Gallery 6f New York, which is a direct 
outcome of the successful showing of paint- 
ers from this gallery in the Department’s 
exhibition, Advancing American Art.” 

Mr. Horan. It exists in considerable 
quantity. 

Of course one of the troublesome ones, I 
presume, is the publishers. You have had 
some discussions on a certain one that was 
not very desirable. Have you had exchanges, 
however, in a field that should be profitable, 
of exchanges of cultural relationships, be- 
tween publishing houses of the countries? 

Mr. Brnton. I suppose you know that the 
American book business only exported 3 per- 
cent of its total production. 

Mr. Horan. It was 3 percent. 

Mr. Benton. Yes; in contrast to the 30, 35, 
or 40 percent exports of the French, British, 
and German book publishers. Our book 
publishers have never been active in the in- 
ternational field, except in a very minor way. 


COORDINATION OF AMERICAN ART FACILITIES 


Mr. Horan. What have you been doing to 
coordinate, on an active program basis, all 
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of these facilities of American cultural, artis- 
tic, and technical life? 

Mr. BENTON. We have done a great deal in 
almost all fields, Mr. Horan. We will never 
do enough. I am sure we Qin do more. 

Mr. Horan. Just what have you done? 

Mr. Benton. In the book field 

Mr. Horan. No, no; I mean all of them. 

Mr. Benton. You mean bring them alto- 
gether into one package? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Benton. Congress itself, as a matter of 
fact, has made a package, which I hope you 
will read about in ycur papers next week, that 
is actively interested in this coordination, 
and that is the United States National Com- 
mission, which is meeting next week in Phil- 
adelphia. It may interest all of you to know 
that I’m told that 500 to 1,000 organizations 
are sending 2,590 delegates to that meeting, 
which, under act of Congress, the State De- 
partment is ordered to listen to. 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute in order to yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. DORN. I just wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished gentleman if some question 
was asked about the distinguished gentle- 
man from South Carolina, Mr. Peurifoy, 
and if the chairman said that he was one 

f the finest Americans he ever met? 

Mr. STEFAN. In answer to 

gentleman from South Carolina, 


the 
the 


question was asked by the gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Mrs. Bo.ton], and I stated 
that was my opinion and I am again 
very heppy to repeat that in my opinion 
he is one of the finest Americans I have 
ever met. 

Mr. DORN. We certainly appreciate 


that. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. I want to share in the 
Chairman’s appraisal of Jack Peurifoy. 
We both have a very high regard for him. 

Mr. DORN. We appreciate that. We 
only wish we had more men in the State 
Department like John Peurifoy from 
South Carolina. 

Mr’ STEFAN. So do we. 

I yield to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say this about Jack Peurifoy, that 
he happens to come from my district and 
that is one of the reasons why he has 
made such an outstanding Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. I have known him and 
his family for many, many years. I knew 
his father before him and his entire 
family. You have so generously stated 
that if the State Department had more 
Americans like that there would be much 
less criticism about those who have 
walked in and taken over. 

Mr. STEFAN. I thank the gentleman 
very much. We have had very fine co- 
operation from Mr. Peurifoy. 

Mr. RIVERS. I certainly thank the 
gentleman. ; 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. BOYKIN. Wein Alabama appre- 
ciate what you have said about Jack 
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Peurifoy. He is really and truly from 
Alabama. He just happened to go up to 
South Carolina but we are very, very 
proud of him. I think he is doing a fine 
job. Nobody knows it better than you. 
When I came and asked you about this, 
it was already in the RecorD. We do ap- 
preciate it very much. 

I would like to ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks at this point, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
heard a lot of talk here today about the 
State Department and its personnel se- 
curity operations. It would appear that 
some of the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and other Members of 
the House think that the State Depart- 
ment is lax and inefficient in conduct- 
ing its personnel investigations, in eval- 
uating the completed investigations and 
that the people in the Department 
charged with the responsibility for de- 
partmental security do not have the best 
interests of this country at heart. That, 
I know, is not true. It happens that the 
Secretary of State, General Marshall, 
is a man who needs no defense when it 
comes to loyalty to his country. I am 
sure I do not have to spend any time in 
defending his record before this body. 
All of us know of his outstanding 
achievements in behalf of his country 
and his unselfish service to his country. 
Who here would dare question his loy- 
alty? 

Now, as Secretary of State, General 
Marshall has a great dea! to say as to 
who should serve as his assistant secre- 
taries. The man in whom he has placed 
his confidence for the conduct of the 
security aspects of the Department’s op- 
erations is Assistant Secretary of State 
John E. Peurifoy. I happen to know 
Jack Peurifoy well and have had an op- 
portunity to observe his work for some 
time. Gentlemen, there is no one in 
whom I have more confidence than 
Peurifoy. His family has been in this 
country for well over a century. He has 
been raised in the traditions of true 
Americanism and because of his many 
years of service in the Department of 
State, is thoroughly acquainted with the 
operations of the Department and is 
fully qualified to assume full responsi- 
bility for the Department’s security and 
loyalty programs. His appointment to 
head up the administration of the De- 
partment and the Foreign Service is an 
ideal one and reflects the well-known 
ability of General Marshall to. select 
competent and capable people to assist 
him in carrying out his responsibilities 
regardless of what they may be. 

In view of the fact that a man of 
General Marshall’s caliber is Secretary 
of State and in view of the fact that 
Jack Peurifoy, who is well known to 
many of you, has been selected by the 
general to head up the Security opera- 
tions of the Department, I am frankly 
shocked and astonished to read the com- 
ments in the committee’s report and to 
hear the criticism I have heard here to- 
day. 

In fact, I have been so disturbed by 
this criticism that I have determined to 
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try to find out what this is all about. 
Great emphasis has been placed on the 
so-called 108 cases which, it is stated, 
involved disloyalty. Investigators from 
the Appropriations Committee spent sev- 
eral months investigating the entire De- 
partment. Part of this time was spent 
in checking and attempting to evaluate 
the security files of the Department. 
These investigators took certain files, 
made their own review, and submitted 
their own résumé of what they thought 
the files contained. In other words, all 
the committee has received is a résumé 
of the files written by the investigators 
who, I am sure, are 10t experienced in 
evaluating security information and who, 
I personally doubt, are as competent as 
Secretary of State Marshall and Assist- 
ant Secretary Peurifoy. As a matter of 
fact, I personally suspect that these in- 
vestigators were probably instructed to 
go into the Department of State’s secu- 
rity files and to do everything they could 
to find any information whatsoever on 
which a smear campaign could be con- 
ducted which would reflect upon the 
good name and reputation of Secretary 
of State Marshall and our good friend, 
Jack Peurifoy. 

But let us be specific and examine the 
108 cases. Here is the break-down: Only 
64 were on the Department’s rolls on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1948. The other 44 had either 
resigned or been terminated or were 
merely applicants for employment and 
had never been on the rolls of the De- 
partment. Just think, gentlemen, some 
of these 108 had never even been em- 
ployed. Yet, they were brought forth as 
shining examples of cases where the De- 
partment had not exercised care in pro- 
tecting the security of this country. Why 
were these cases mentioned? I will tell 
you why, and I repeat, because certain 
members of the committee and certain 
Members of Congress wished to carry on 
a smear campaign against Secretary 
Marshall and to discredit him wherever 
possible. 

Now, let us go back to the 108 cases. 
As I said, there were 64 cases which rep- 
resented people on the rolls on February 
4, 1948. Of this number, I find that the 
Department had given security approval 
to 29 after a very thorough and ex- 
haustive investigation and after a very 
thorough examination. The cases of 19 
more had been referred to the FBI for a 
loyalty investigation. This leaves 16 
cases to be considered. Of these, 3 were 
before the Personnel Security Board for 
decision and in the remaining 13 cases 
the security considerations were insuffi- 
cient to warrant reference to the FBI 
for a loyalty investigation. Here I wish 
to explain very carefully that the action 
determination with respect to all these 
cases which I have mentioned was made 
after very careful. consideration and 
thorough investigation. I happen to 
know that Secretary Marshall and As- 
sistant Secretary Peurifoy have person- 
ally reviewed these cases and have agreed 
with the action taken on each and every 
one. Who here will dare say that in re- 
viewing these cases, Secretary Marshall 
and Assistant Secretary Peurifoy had 
any other motive than to see that the se- 
curity of this country was protected and 
9t the same time make sure that the 
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rights of the individuals involved were 
also protected? 

It has been stated that the Depart- 
ment has not sufficiently exercised the 
prerogative given it under the so-called 
McCarran rider and has not rid itself 
of undesirable employees. I am sure that 
any person who loves his country and 
the Constitution on which it is founded 
is interested in seeing that the rights of 
the individual citizen are protected. In 
America we do not condemn a man until 
he has been proved guilty. To adopt 
the method of condemning a man before 
proof, which is in effect what has been 
recommended by certain members of the 
committee and others, would be to adopt 
a method used by totalitarian countries 
such as Russia. I am sure that Jack 
Peurifoy, who is one of the most honest 
public servants it has been my priv- 
ilege to know, does not condemn a man 
as a Communist until he is sure of his 
facts. I am equally sure that General 
Marshall does not advocate such a policy 
amd I am also sure that the right-think- 
ing Members of Congress do not advo- 
cate such a policy. I would be shocked 
and would be the first one to condemn 
the Department of State if I felt that the 
McCarran rider was used in an arbitrary 
way to deprive any employee of the fun- 
damental American right—and I repeat 
the words—American right—to obtain 
full opportunity to present his case as 
the security of our country permits. 

For this reason, I am glad to know that 
the State Department, under the able 
guidance of General Marshall, has, as a 
matter of policy, adopted a procedure 
calling for fair play regardless of the 
efforts of those who would spare no effort 
in attempting to discredit the Depart- 
ment and to smear the names of such 
outstanding public servants as General 
Marshall and his able Assistant Secretary, 
Jack Peurifoy. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, there 
seems to be one question on which this 
House is unanimous and that is as to the 
outstanding abilities, the charm and per- 
sonality of Jack Peurifoy. Certainly we 
minority members on this subcommittee 
will concur in everything that has been 
said. 

I desire to express my regrets that my 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, Rooney] finds it necessary to go 
to the hospital at this time. 

I traveled with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney] this fall in Eu- 
rope. I know that he was suffering 
throughout the entire trip. He has ex- 
hibited great stamina and courage in 
the way he has borne his sufferings. I 
wish he could stay with us until this bill 
is finished. I, however, will take over 
and do the very best I can. 

Mr. Chairman, may I at the opening 
of this discussion pay my respects to the 
chairman, the ranking Democratic mem- 
ber, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney], and the other members of our 
subcommittee who framed this bill. My 
good friend and colleague, the gentle- 
from Nebraska, KarL STEFAN, the chair- 
man, is one of the most industrious and 
hard-working Members of this body. His 
long experience as a member of the sub- 
committee has given him an insight into 
the workings‘of the various departments 
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which was most helpful in our delibera- 
tions. We did not always agree in our 
conclusions, but our meetings were al- 
ways impersonal and harmonious. 

Last summer and fall the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Steran] and other 
Republican members of the committee 
travelled extensively in the United States 
viewing activities of the Justice and Com- 
merce Departments, particularly the in- 
Stallations of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, while my Democratic col- 
leagues, Messrs. RooNEy and O’BRIEN, 
and I visited 10 countries of Europe, 
where we investigated our foreign offices 
and studied the activities of the State 
Department. The entire committce was, 
therefore, able to approach its assign- 
ment with a rather full knowledge of the 
services for which appropriations were 
requested. Our labors were lightened to 
a large extent by our capable executive 
secretary, Mr. Orescan, who has served 
the committee with great efliciency for 
several years. 

STATE DEPARTMENT 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, in my judg- 
ment, is one of the most important ap- 
propriation bills which will be presented 
to this House. The State Department in 
times of peace occupies a similar position 
to that of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
in times of war. The influence, prestige 
and leadership of our Nation in world af- 
fairs are largely dependent upon the ac- 
tivities of the Department. These ac- 
tivities have increased tremendously 
during the past few years because of the 
change in our foreign policy. We are 
particularly fortunate in that we have 
been able to maintain a nonpartisan 
foreign policy even during an election 
year, and irrespective of the party upon 
whom Dame Fortune may smile in the 
future, I trust that we may be able to 
keep our foreign affairs free of political 
bickering. 

The enlarged activities of the State De- 
partment have necessitated a substantial 
increase in personnel and expenditures. 
I personally am committed to a policy of 
economy in the Federal Government, and 
I shall support the elimination of all 
expenditures which are not required for 
essential Government services. In my 
judgment, however, extreme caution 
should be exercised in reducing the ap- 
propriations of the State Department in 
these critical times. This caution im- 
pels me to view with alarm some of the 
cuts which have been made in this bill. 

LOYALTY OF EMPLOYEES 


Before discussing individual items, 
however, your attention is called to a 
statement with reference to the security 
phase of the Department which appears 
on page 3 of the report. According to 
this statement, the committee does not 
feel that the Department has been as 
diligent as it might have been in the se- 
lection of its personnel, and has not suf- 
ficiently exercised the prerogative given 
it under the so-called McCarran rider, 
contained in appropriation acts for this 
department for the past several years. 

Reference is made-to the employment 
history of 108 former, present, and pro- 
spective employees. Under the Presi- 
dent’s loyalty order, a name and finger- 
print check is being made by the Federal 
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Bureau of Investigation of every employee 
and prospective employee of the Federal 
Government. If that check develops 
even a suspicion of disloyalty, a thorough 
investigation is made by the FBI. There 
are over 20,000 employees in the State 
Department. In the routine check of 
these employees and prospective employ- 
ees, 108 suspicious cases have arisen. Of 
these, 24 are applicants who have never 
been employed by the Department. Of 
the remaining 84, 22 are not now with the 
Department. There are, therefore, only 
62 employees in the list. Of these, 29 
have been thoroughly investigated and 
approved which means that their names 
have been completely exonerated from 
any suspicion of disloyalty. In certain 
instances, these suspicions arose from 
cases of mistaken identity. Of the re- 
maining 33 cases, 19 have been referred 
to the FBI for investigation, in compli- 
ance with the President’s order; 3 are 
awaiting action of the Personnel Secur- 
ity Board, and 11 are under investigation 
within the Department. 

Our committee is unanimous in believ- 
ing it is imperative that utmost care be 
used in selecting and retaining employees 
of the State Department, and that the 
slightest disloyalty should not be toler- 
ated. If, however, we are to continue to 

- respect the constitutional rights of the in- 
dividual, we must base our actions upon 
facts rather than suspicion. To me the 
record of the State Department in this 
particular is not unsatisfactory. It is 
doubtful whether any other department 
of the Government can boast one nearly 
so good. 

DEPARTMENT SERVICE 


The Department of State requested 
$21,168,000 for the fiscal year 1949, for 
salaries and expenses in the Department 
service in Washington. The bill recom- 
mends only $17,168,000, which represents 
a cut of $4,000,000. Secretary Marshall, 
when testifying before our committee 
emphasized that the foreign relations of 
tlhe United States are in a more critical 
state than at any time in our past his- 
tory. This fact is fully borne out by 
the developments of the last few days 
in Czechoslovakia and Finland. The De- 
partment of State in the conduct of our 
foreign relations today faces the most 
intricate and complex problems in its 
history. Notwithstanding its added re- 
sponsibilities, the Department produced 
information showing substantial reduc- 
tions in personnel during the past 2 years. 
In 1947 there were in the departmental 
service 7,920 positions. In 1948 this was 
reduced to 5,914 positions. Five thou- 
sand three hundred and forty-two were 
reguesied for the fiscal year 1949. The 
$4,009,000 slash in salaries and ex- 
penses will necessitate the discharge 
of nearly 800 present employees of 
the Department now engaged in work 
other than information. The com- 
mittee states in its report that it 
is greatly concerned over the effec- 
tiveness of the State Department at the 
present time and it does not wish to do 
anything that would in any degree re- 
duce that effectiveness. Yet it reduces 
the Department’s staff in Washington by 
nearly 16 percent. 
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The effect of such a reduction on the 
efficiency and organization of the De- 
partment is apparent. The dismissal of 
these employees will result in the de- 
moralization of the State Department 
service, and will necessitate the dropping 
of a number of functions by the 
Department. It will force upon the 
Department a major reorganization dur- 
ing a world crisis. The report of the 
committee indicates that the problem of 
the reorganization of the State Depart- 
ment is an extremely difficult one. It 
shows that experts who have studied the 
problem are not in agreement as to 
methods. 

As a matter of fact, Secretary Marshall 
and his assistants have made great 
strides in improving the organization 
during the 1 year of his administra- 
tion. During my inspection trip to 
Europe last fall, I was greatly impressed 
with the efficiency of the Foreign Serv- 
ice. Many of the Members of this body 
who traveled in foreign countries have 
stated to me that they gained the same 
impression. One member whom I met 
in Turkey told me that his respect for 
the State Department has immeasurably 
increased after he had visited its Euro- 
pean installations. Would it not be 
unwise to throw this smoothly operating 
organization into chacs and confusion 
at this particular time? 

FOREIGN SERVICE 


While the committee’s recommended 
cut of the Foreign Service is not as great 
as that applied to the departmental 
service, the effect is just as serious. On 
this item the Budget request for salaries 


and expenses has been slashed $2,165,830. 
The Department had already trimmed 
its estimates, cutting its personnel abroad 
500 below the number authorized for 


this fiscal year, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is faced with the necessity 
for opening 22 new posts., In February 
1948, there were some 750 Foreign Service 
Officers and employees throughout the 
world working on strictly political func- 
tions. These were not enough to fur- 
nish the Secretary vitally needed timely 
reports on which to base important 
decisions, in furtherance of the national 
policy. The Department asked for a 
9-percent increase in 1949. The com- 
mittee proposal would not only refuse 
this urgent request, fully supported in 
the hearings, but would force a reduction 
of 2 percent in this important activity. 
An additional 123 overseas positions 
would be taken out of the economic re- 
porting function by the proposed reduc- 
tion. Together with the cut of the 
political reporters this would leave the 
Secretary without the data necessary 
for developing plans for world recovery. 
Further it would reduce the flow of in- 
formation that is so important to other 
agencies of the Government, including 
the prospective European recovery pro- 
gram organization, on the economic 
status, plans and programs in all nations 
as they affect our own economy and the 
stability of countries which we are aiding. 
This is certainly no time to weaken and 
reduce the effectiveness of our aid. 

In every country that we visited last 
fall we witnessed great activity in the 
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consular offices. The consular services 
rendered by the Foreign Service, such as 
visa, passport, citizenship, and property 
protection, have greatly increased since 
the war. In fact this is the primary 
reason for the opening of new posts. 
This bill will cause a reduction of 6 
percent in consular personnel, which will 
increase the already serious backlog of 
cases. 

COOPERATION WITH THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


In reducing the estimate for coopera- 
tion with the American Republics from 
$5,100,000 to $3,900,000, approximately 
the 1948 level, the committee states that 
with the expanding program for Inter- 
national Information and Educational 
Activities it is believed that the reduced 
sum should be adequate. There are sev- 
eral factors of general significance which 
should be taken into account in assessing 
the effect of this cut: 

First. At a time when Communist in- 
fluence is fast spreading throughout the 
world, including the other American Re- 
publics, the reduction of this Govern- 
ment’s program of cultural and scientific 
cooperation to a stand-by basis repre- 
sents a gradual process of attrition which 
can only weaken our political, economic, 
and social prestige in this hemisphere. 

Second. As a result of the policy of 
the United States Government during 
recent years looking to active coopera- 
tion with the other American countries, 
both for joint security and for economic 
and social welfare, there now exists in 
this hemisphere a basis for unity unprec- 
edented in history. It will take con- 
tinued positive action and leadership'on 
the part of this Government, however, to 
realize the full benefits of this unity. 
Recent events in Panama demonstrate 
that we cannot rest on our oars in the 
matter of developing understanding and 
confidence among the peoples of Latin 
America. 

Third. The other American countries 
are increasing their pressure to secure 
economic assistance from this Govern- 
ment and are now preparing a Marshall 
plan for this hemisphere. Because of 
the critical needs in other areas, this 
Government has made it clear that it wiil 
not be possible to accede to these de- 
mands on the scale desired. In face of 
this situation it has been the hope of the 
Department that existing programs such 
as those conducted through the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation would be strength- 
ened somewhat by the Congress as evi- 
dence of good faith and as a basis for 
bargaining on the extent of any added 
assistance that may be required. 

Fourth. As a result of more than 7 
years of activity, this program has estab- 
lished a unique position among foreign- 
aid programs by the fact that other gov- 
ernments are investing increasingly 
greater amounts of their own money in 
this joint enterprise. During the 1947 
fissal year the estimated investments cn 
the part of the cooperating governments 
and their peoples and institutions in con- 
nection with certain projects amounted 
to $6,868,244 as compared to an expendi- 
ture of $3,817,943 by the United States 
Government. If the present cut is not 
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restored, it must give the clear implica- 
tion that the principle of self-help and 
mutual sharing of the expense of aid 
programs by the participants is not being 
supported by the Department and the 
Congress. This can only increase the 
pressure from the other republics for di- 
rect and unilateral dollar aid. 

Fifth. The forthcoming conference to 
be held in Bogota, Colombia, will doubt- 
less result in many multilateral under- 
takings in the implementation of which 
most of the other governments will look 
to the United States for leadership. This 
will mean, among other forms of aid, an 
increase in bilateral cooperative pro- 
grams, with particular emphasis on eco- 
nomic activities. It would be especially 
unfortunate, therefore, if in the face of 
these additional potential responsibili- 
ties, this appropriation were to be re- 
duced below the estimates submitted, 
which were based on a minimum pro- 
gram without regard to any obligations 
that may arise out of the Bogota con- 
ference. 

INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Last year I stood on this floor and 
urged adequate appropriation for the 
information and cultural program of 
the State Department. Those activities 
had not been authorized by the Congress 
and they were stricken from the bill on 
a point of order. A portion of the ap- 
propriation requested was restored by 
the Senate, and in the conference com- 
mittee $11,000,000 was allotted to the 
program. This was less than half of 


the amount requested. Several months 
later I visited Europe, and there I wit- 
nessed the results of our handiwork. 
The Voice of America had become a 
mere whisper, while the Voice of Russia 
was bellowing insidious Soviet propa- 


ganda to all parts of Europe. The Com- 
munists were decrying what they termed 
our “dirty capitalistic’ system, while 
our facilities for telling the true story 
of the system of free enterprise with 
accurate word pictures of the living con- 
ditions of free American citizens had 
been practically junked. A large num- 
ber of the personnel of our information 
staffs which had been used to disseminate 
information through the press, maga- 
zines, radio, and other means of com- 
munication had been discharged. In 
one city we were shown copies of Com- 
munist newspapers containing bitter 
attacks on the United States, and when 
we asked that we be furnished trans- 
lations, the staff was not adequate to 
accommodate us. We visited American 
libraries where there were numerous 
books and magazines with inadequate 
staffs to man them. We saw moving- 
picture films stacked in storerooms of 
numerous embassies, because there was 
no personnel to show them or to make 
them available to foreign audiences. 

It was cur privilege to join members 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
in a conference with a well-known public 
citizen of France. During the conference 
one of the Senators asked him why it 
was that when Russia sent a carload of 
grain into Paris, they practically declared 
a holiday, and it was distributed in the 
market place with great publicity, where- 
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as the United States was sending ship- 
load after shipload of grain and no one 
knew anything about it. His quick re- 
tort was, “Well, why don’t you tell them. 
Our newspapers and radios will publicize 
the information if you will give them 
the copy.” This naturally was some- 
what embarrassing because our in- 
formation service in Paris had been cur- 
tailed to the point that there was no one 
to prepare the copy. The Senator then 
asked, “Then you think that we are not 
doing all that we should in this respect?” 
to which the Frenchman replied, “Far 
be it from me to tell the United States of 
America what it should do, but I am 
telling you that if you will furnish our 
press the information, you will get the 
publicity.” 

I am certain that many of our Mem- 
bers who visited Europe last year shared 
mY feeling that we had made a grave 
mistake in mutilating our information 
program abroad. This was evidenced by 
the fact that during the special session, 
the Mundt bill, authorizing the informa- 
tion and educational activities of the 
State Department, became a law. 

The Department has requested an ap- 
propriation of $34,378,000 to implement 
the program. This amount has been re- 
duced by the committee to $28,000,000, a 
cut of $6,378,000.. Mr. Chairman, we are 
today engaged in a cold war, a war of 
ideologies. In that conflict between 
democracy and totalitarianism, words 
and ideas are as vitally important as 
bullets and bombs in a hot warnof arms. 
Moreover, we are planning to send 
abroad huge sums of money for the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation and recovery of a 
war-torn world. This money will not 
accomplish its full purpose unless we tell 
the world through the Voice of America 
the purpose and aims of our benefactions. 
I submit that this is not the time to 
haggle over the Department’s request for 
this vital activity. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The committee has been extremely 
lenient with the Department of Justice, 
and with this treatment, the minority 
is in full accord. The importance of en- 
forcing our criminal laws cannot be over- 
estimated. We did not disturb the ap- 
propriation for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, which in my judgment is 
one of the most efficiently operated bu- 
reaus in the Federal Government. We 
even increased the appropriation for the 
Antitrust Division $161,700 over the 
budget estimates. This increase was in 
response to testimony presented to the 
committee to the effect that concentra- 
tion of economic power in American in- 
dustry is at the highest point since the 
passage of the Sherman Act. The $117,- 
000,000 estimates for the entire depart- 
ment were reduced only one-half million. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


If we are to maintain our economic and 
fiscal stability, we must maintain the na- 
tional income at substantially the pres- 
ent level. This means that our peak 
production and business prosperity must 
continue. In view of our staggering Fed- 
eral debt, a depression would be disas- 
trous to our national economy. The De- 
partment of Commerce provides aids to 
stimulate business activity. The work 
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of the Department has been decentral- 
ized by the establishment of field offices 
throughout the United States, to provide 
information and assistance to business, 
both large and small. Large business 
is more able to provide research and to 
acquire information than small enter- 
prises, which rely almost entirely upon 
the information and assistance of the 
Department of Commerce. I regard it 
as extremely dangerous to cut the ap- 
propriations of the Department as 
drastically as has been done in this bill. 
The total appropriations for the De- 
partment for 1948 were approximately 
$194,000,000. The budget request for 
1949 was approximately $237,000,000, 
which was reduced by the committee ap- 
proximately $66,000,000. This reduc- 
tion is offset by $49,000,000 in the form 
of authorizations to the Department to 
enter into contracts and incur obliga- 
tions in that amount. 
TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC SERVICES 


The height of false economy is illus- 
trated in the elimination of the Office of 
Technical and Scientific Services from 
the bill. During World War II, realizing 
that there would be little opportunity to 
collect reparations from a defeated and 
destitute enemy, we sent technical men 
with our advancing armies to collect 
scientific and technical information for 
the use of our citizens. A high-ranking 
Army officer once told me that by the 
time they subdued a city in Germany, 
these men of science were immediately 
on the job collecting their materials. So 
successful was the enterprise that a year 
ago a Russian newspaper complained 
that the United Statcs had collected bil- 
lions of dollars in reparations through 
the technology that they had acquired 
in Germany. Some of the technical in- 
formation thus collected has already 
been distributed to various business en- 
terprises and is now being used for the 
benefit of our people, but the greater 
part of the material, which constitutes a 
veritable gold mine of information, is 
stored in warehouses where it is being 
assorted and assembled for distribution 
by the Office of Technical and Scientific 
Services. The Office is now receiving ap- 
proximately 2,000 requests per month 
from businessmen throughout the Na- 
tion for the technical and scientific in- 
formation at its disposal. Among its 
regular customers are: General Electric 
Co.; Westinghouse Electric Corp.; Stand- 
ard Oil Co.; E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.; United States Rubber Co.; General 
Motors Corp.; Fisher Body Division; 
Chrysler Corp.; Ford Motor Co.; Borg- 
Warner Corp.; United States Steel Corp.; 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; General 
Mills, Inc.; Park, Davis & Co.; Radio 
Corp. of America; Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.; Eastman Kodak Co.; Aluminum 
Co. of America; the Texas Co.; M. W. 
Kellogg Co.; American Cyanamid Co.; 
Sherwin-Williams Co.; and numerous 
small business organizations. This in- 
formation is not given free to business, 
but to the contrary, business is now pay- 
ing at the rate of approximately $450,- 
000 a year to the Department for the 
services. This almost equals the $520,- 
000 appropriation which was requested. 
Nevertheless the appropriation has been 
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stricken from the bill which will mean 
the entire elimination of these services. 
Surely this is a case of being penny-wise 
and pound-foolish. 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


The $11,000,000 request of the Bureau 
of the Census has been cut $3,250,000 
and the recommended appropriation is 
over $4,000,000 less than the 1948 appro- 
priations, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Bureau is beginning the preparation 
for the Seventeenth Decennial Census in 
1950. The cut proposed by the commit- 
tee allows only 52 percent of the amount 
requested. This follows an equally dras- 
tic cut in the present fiscal year and 
would reduce to a disastrous level the 
ability of the Census Bureau to meet the 
legitimate information needs of the Gov- 
ernment, business, and the general 
public. 

One of the outstanding losses due to 
the reduced sum recommended by the 
Committee for Current Census Statistics 
would be the elimination of much of the 
available information on the supply of 
manufactured goods. This is doubly se- 
rious at a time when, as everyone knows, 
it is more important than ever, both to 
business and Government, to be able to 
evaluate the impact of proposed foreign 
reilef programs on the adequacy of the 
supply of manufactured products to meet 
domestic needs. For this item the com- 
mittee proposes a reduction of 58 percent 
in the budget request, which will oblit- 
erate information on the current produc- 
tion of scores of basic commodities such 
as lumber, chemicals, building materials, 
and so forth. The statistics of retail 
trade and wholesale distribution would 
suffer even more violently, the amount 
requested being reduced by almost 60 
percent from $882,000 to $380,000. It is 
self-evident that this sum is grossly in- 
sufficient to provide the country its only 
authentic information on the trend and 
compcsition of its nearly $120,000,000,000 
worth of retail trade to say nothing of all 
wholesale trade activities in the United 
States. This cut disregards the vital 
interests of hundreds of local chambers 
of commerce and national trade organi- 
zations which have joined with the Cen- 
sus Bureau in cooperative programs to 
establish accurate measures of the retail 
and wholesale trade which represent the 
marketing channels for almost the en- 
tire output of the farms and factories of 
the country. 

The curtailments of the committee 
which affect business are by no means 
limited to manufacturins and distribu- 
tion statistics. It also proposes a reduc- 
tion in foreign trade and shipping statis- 
tics of about one-third at a time when 
the interest of Congress and business 
concerns throughout the country is at an 
all-time high. To make matters worse, 
it is proposed to transfer the work from 
the Census Bureau to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, which 
by design does not possess the mechani- 
cal equipment and other facilities needed 
for processing millions of documents 
which must be compiled to provide the 
foreign-trade statistics of the country. 

The Census Bureau has been collecting 
statistics on cotton ginning for nearly 50 
years. Under the most recent law, 
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passed in 1924, it is required to compile 
statistics for 12 dates each year on the 
amount of cotton ginned in the United 
States. This is one of the most crucial 
pieces of information affecting the price 
of cotton and the conduct of the cotton 
business from the grower to the textile 
industry and into the apparel trades 
themselves. Yet the committee denied 
the Census Bureau the funds needed to 
carry out this work which it is required 
by law to do. 

BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 


The bill reduces the budget estimate 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce from $5,865,000 to $5,300,000. 
This apparent reduction, however, does 
not represent the full extent of the pro- 
posed cut in the Bureau's estimate in- 
asmuch as $800,000 of the recommended 
amount of $5,300,000 is for foreign-trade 
activities transferred from the Cerfsus 
Bureau. I have discussed this item in 
connection with the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, and it is my feeling that in the in- 
terest of greater efficiency, this activity 
should be retained in the Bureau of the 
Census. 

The net effect of the committee’s pro- 
posal is therefore a reduction from $5,- 
865,000 to $4,500,000 for the present ac- 
tivities of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. This, in my judg- 
ment, will seriously handicap the efforts 
of the Department in servicing the busi- 
ness community. 

Finally, I wish to lay particular stress 
upon the subject of small business, and 
the concern of the nearly 4,000,000 small 
business establishments of this Nation 
in this legislation. 

The reduction in funds for the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
the effect, when coupled with the recom- 
mendation of the committee shown on 
page 29 of the committee report that the 
Cfiice of Small Business, as such, be 
abolished, of entirely eliminating the 
$452,000 requested for the operation of 
the Office of Small Business, which is a 
part of that Bureau. This amount rep- 
resents $27,000 less than was appropri- 
ated to it for the fiscal year 1948. The 
organization of the small business office 
has been so adjusted as to permit it to 
come before the Congress for a reduced 
figure this year, which, in my opinion, is 
evidence of cooperation by that office. 

. On page 29 of the committee report the 
committee expresses its interest “in the 
protection of small business,” and then 
it proceeds to recommend the elimina- 
tion of the only office in the executive 
branch which is giving broad and effec- 
tive attention to the problems and activ- 
ities of the small-business segment of our 
economy. 

Economists, educators, and large and 
small businessmen have, during the past 
several years, developed a definite trend 
toward greater emphasis on the preser- 
vation and support of small business in 
this country as the foundation of our 
free-enterprise system. This action by 
the committee runs completely counter 
to this trend. 

On page 29 of the committee report it 
is recommended that the work of the Of- 
fice of Small Business be transferred to 
another office of the Commerce Depart- 
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ment, where “a small group of special- 
ists” are “to study and keep in touch 
with the problems of so-called small busi- 
ness with a view to integrating their re- 
quirements with the services rendered to 
business generally.” If we are only to 
“give attention” to the problems of this 
important segment of our economy, does 
this recommendation mean then that the 
separable problems of small business are 
to be disregarded by so-called integration 
into the services of the Commerce Da- 
partment? In my opinion, small busi- 
ness will regard such merging as sub- 
merging their particular needs. 

I do not believe that this Congress 
would knowingly abolish or deny funds-— 
a small amount of funds, $452,000—to 
this small organization in the Commerce 
Department which is actively engaged in 
many activities designed to preserve the 
small-business segment of our economy 
and to guard the very basis of our free- 
enterprise system. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Although the cuts in the appropria- 
tions of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration have been substantial, in the 
main they are reasonable. Attention is 
called to the fact that, in 1938, the Con- 
gress, in the Civil Aeronautics Act, di- 
rected the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion to “foster and promote civil avia- 
tion,” and among the ways of doing this 
it specified that it should “collect and 
disseminate information relative to civil 
aeronautics.” The recent reports of the 
Joint Congressional Air Policy Board and 
of the President’s Air Policy Commission 
highlight the importance of doing these 
jobs effectively. 

The appropriation for the Office of 
Aviation Information, which is charged 
with the duty of performing these func- 
tions, has been cut by one-third. The 
staff of this Office is already one-third 
below the 1945 level. The recommended 
cut for this activity would seriously im- 
pair the valuable services which this 
Office is now performing in supplying 
information to the Congress, the mili- 
tary services, the aviation industry, and 
the public. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, I know that I have tres- 
passed too long upon the time of the 
House, but I feel that the Members 
should be fully informed as to the im- 
port of the measure before them. While 
I would prefer to agree with the major- 
ity members of my committee, I am con- 
strained to believe that the particular 
items to which I have called your atten- 
tion in the Departments of State and 
Commerce have been cut too severely 
and that, unless some of the funds are 
restored, the work of those D2partments 
will be seriously impaired. Let the ax 
fall, but let us spare the trees of Foreign 
Service and domestic prosperity. 

Mr. HORAN.. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. May I point out that . 
between the time the appropriation bill 
left the House and the time it went to 
conference the House acted on a bill 
which gave legislative foundation to the 
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information and cultura) program of the 
State Department. 

Mr. GARY. But this House did not 
restore the appropriation to the Dill. 
‘ That was done by the Senate. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. ST.GEORGE. When the gentle- 
man was in Europe did he notice the 
very loud voice of the American com- 
mercial films such as The Grapes of 
Wrath, and For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
that were being shown in Paris at the 
Gaumont Theatre? As many as 5,000 
people sat in that theater and saw that 
film, and were told afterward by the 
Communist, “This is an American film; 
this is America.” Does the gentleman 
think that helped to show the American 
way of life, and does the gentleman not 
think that it might be well, perhaps, even 
though we, of course, do not believe in 
censorship, if something could be done to 
prevent the showing of such films in 
Europe? 

Mr. GARY. I agree witl the gentle- 
woman absolutely, and thank her for her 
contribution to my remarks. 

Ifr. HORAN. Might I state at this 
time that Mr. Eric Johnston has been 
active in denying these films to those 
countries. But an interesting thing 
happened last year. He denied some of 
these films to Noy'way and somebody 
down at the State Department went over 
the heads of everybody and they got the 
films they wanted. There has got to be 
some coordination somewhere. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I know that. I 
know very well hat they got those films, 
because I have been told that by na- 
tionals of those countries. 

Mr. GARY. I thank the gentlewoman 
for her contribution. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. The gentleman is now 
talking about the Department of Com- 
merce. I do not know anything about 
the validity of the cuts in these appro- 
priations but I do want to commend the 
gentleman on the very fine presentation 
he made about the State Department 
situation, especially in connection with 
the United States Information and Edu- 
cational Service. I do feel that the 
phrase “penny-wise and pound-foolish” 
might well be applicable to those cuts, 
because certainly now when the inten- 
sity of the cold war is becoming greater 
it would seem that our efforts in the 
field of information should correspond- 
ingly increase. While I think we have 
some cause to feel gratified that the Ap- 
propriations Committee did not cut more 
sharply into the money which is essen- 
tial and necessary to take care of Amer- 
ica’s part in this information program, 
I do feel that we would be much better 
off in the world picture if we had re- 
ceived an increase over the State De- 
partment’s suggestion, rather than a de- 
crease. I congratulate the gentleman on 
having pointed that out so effectively. 

Mr.GARY. Ithank the gentleman for 
his very kind remarks, 
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Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. BoLTon]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, we are 
here today considering the appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce, and judiciary. Many 
days and weeks have been spent by the 
subcommittee of our Appropriations 
Committee in the study of the budgets 
as submitted to them after the habitual 
slashing in the budget, which, whether 
it is a good method or not, brings the 
spokesmen of these Departments to the 
Congress with the duty of justifying fig- 
ures which do not express what they have 
considered as their need. It is probable 
that the budget does squeeze the water 
out, so to speak, bringing the figures close 
to bedrock amounts. In this case further 
drastic cuts may in the long run be poor 
economy. This we of the Congress must 
consider with the greatest care with 
whatever knowledge we may have. Our 
Cqmmittee on Appropriations must play 
the very difficult and onerous role of 
watchdog, an especially thankless task at 
this moment when the none-too-plentiful 
American dollars must do duty across the 
world. 

May I take this moment to express to 
all the members of this great committee 
my personal appreciation of their efforts 
to keep within some form of reason the 
demands of all the branches of Govern- 
ment. My admiration for its hard-work- 
ing membership is unbounded. I doubt 
if any group among us works longer hours 
upon a more arduous and in many ways 
a more thankless task. It is easy enough 
for the rest of us to bluster when our 
own pet projects are cut a bit unmerci- 
fully, but it is natural and right that we 
should make an effort in our turn to rein- 
state such items as seem to us unduly 
restricted if and when we have strong 
feelings in the matter. 

Frankly, I come before you somewhat 
reluctantly, knowing with what con- 
scientious earnestness the chairman and 
members of the subcommittees have con- 
sidered these budgets. Realizing also 
that my party is committed to an econ- 
omy program, yet I should consider my- 
self derelict in my duties as a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
this House if I did not urge reconsidera- 
tion of certain items pertaining especially 
to the Foreign Service Division of the 
Department of State. 

As I read the bill before us and the 
accompanying report a reduction of $2,- 
165,830 is recommended for this Division. 
It has been my understanding that un- 
der the pressure of the greatly increased 
responsibility the United States has as- 
sumed the Department of State of neces- 
sity has an expansion program and that 
its outposts in the field need to be greatly 
strengthened and increased. To this end 
the Foreign Service has built up its force 
within the 1948 budget to about 11,254. 
As I understand it, the present bill would 
necessitate a reduction of that number 
by 483 rather than the anticipated in- 
crease of 494. At the same time heavier 
work would be put upon the field because 
of synchronous reductions contemplated 
in the Department itself. It is my un- 
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derstanding that under the cut recom- 
mended, the service will have to elimi- 
nate plans for the recruitment of 35 ad- 
ditional service officers under the Man- 
power Act; abandon plans for the re- 
quirement of 50 Reserve officers for spe- 
cialized programs; reduce the number 
of staff officers and employees from 
4,046—February 27, 1948—to 3,611; and 
reduce the number of alien employees—a 
very necessary factor in the field—from 
5,757—February 27, 1948—to 5,655. From 
my personal knowledge of some of the 
field problems I dread thinking of the 
slowing down in the necessary paper 
work involving the already difficult back- 
logs. The increases in staff made under 
the 1948 appropriation did much to re- 
lieve congestions of all sorts and liftec 
the morale at every point where relief 
was given. To me the harmful effects of 
reductions now may well far exceed the 
actual money involved, discouraging not 
only our already hard-working personnel 
but in many instances those they try to 
serve. 

The committee assumes that the pro- 
posed number of new posts cannot be 
opened within the year. Knowing ‘that 
certain emergency posts over and above 
the ones anticipated by the Department 
are now being opened I made special in- 
quiry. The Department feels so keenly 
the immediate need for the new posts 
contemplated that every effort will be 
made to establish them within the year 
in spite of the cut. This will not be easy 
as in the original request no additional 
funds or personnel were requested for 
the 213 employees required. To absorb 
these in addition to reducing the total by 
494 presents a more than difficult prob- 
lem. 

Having been deeply interested in the 
many problems of small business, I must 
call your attention to the objection 
voiced on page 7 of the report relative 
to service rendered to private individ- 
uals and business organizations which 
they can do for themselves. Digging 
into this phase of the work of our For- 
eign Service, I found that the larger 
American corporations have their own 
representatives abroad or can afford to 
employ foreign market research analysts, 
but the great majority of businesses 
interested in foreign trade do not do a 
large enough volume of foreign business 
to warrant such expenditures. It is to 
such businesses that a great bulk of the 
trade and commercial assistance work 
of the Foreign Service is directed. 
Through this service thousands of busi- 
nessmen annually receive invaluable as- 
sistance which they could not otherwise 
afford. The Foreign Service staffs 
abroad answer approximately 10,000 
trade letters a month, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce receives approxi- 
mately 25,000 inquiries per month which 
are answered with information fur- 
nished by the Service. It is this type of 
aid to small business that would be af- 
fected by a cut in this activity. Per- 
sonally, on behalf of my small-business 
group, I should regret having this serv- 
ice cut off. 

On page 7 also it is suggested that re- 
ductions in personnel and activity might 
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be effectuated in the Western Hemi- 
sphere to the benefit of other areas. To 
do this at a time when it is of particu- 
lar importance to maintain the closest 
possible relations with Latin America 
would seem most inadvisable. If this 
House accepts the recommendations of 
our very able committee, it must do so 
with the full realization that the effect 
will be to reduce the persOnnel engaged 
in political negotiation and reporting 
from 824 to 744. It would be necessary 
to reduce economic and commercial ne- 
gotiation and reporting, a total of 123 
positions in addition to the 102-position 
reduction in services to business. It 
would be necessary to reduce the per- 
sonnel working’on consular services by 
189 positions. 

One other item should be discussed, 
and that is that of representation allow- 
ance which the committee recommends 
to be cut from $700,000 to $500,000. 

Let me present one side of the picture 
which every Congressman who went 
overseas last fall should have become 
aware of—the effect upon our field offi- 
cer’s pockets of our descents upon them. 
One of the valuable results of many of 
these trips has been the contact made 
with the officials of other governments. 
This cannot be done casually, and in most 
countries must be done under the social 
aegis, nor can it be done at little cost. 
Frankly, I found it extremely embar- 
rassing knowing that no matter how 
pleased our ambassadors or consuls were 
to be able to bring these contacts about, 
it left them with sadly depleted if not 
completely empty coffers. 

Just in the routine of their work it is 
expected that a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion be given each year, and it cannot be 
an affair of crackers and lemonade. 
There must be real refreshments—this 
depending upon the custom of the coun- 
try—and there should always be fire- 
works or some entertainment. In many 
posts the small representation allowance 
is exhausted on July 5. Then how are 
the officers to make the contacts neces- 
sary to gathering information? To the 
everlasting glory of the Foreign Service 
be it said that these men of ours spend 
their money, money which should be go- 
ing to schooling for their children, to se- 
curity for their families, and so forth— 
they use this money to cover their coun- 
try’s needs. Oh, it does not seem much, 
perhaps, to take a fellow out of an eve- 
ning, buy him a brandy—at a cozy little 
bistro, and he will not take it alone— 
maybe two or three, win his confidence 
in a series of these little friendly ges- 
tures. But it mounts up. Personally I 
think Uncle Sam should pay the bill in 
these little, vastly important contacts 
just as he should pay it for the larger 
front entertainments—all of them a 
definite and important part of the im- 
perative contacts for which these men 
are responsible. 

One more item and I am through, 
something which is not in the bill at all, 
but for which I am told there is provision 
in moneys appropriated for emergencies. 
It involves a situation not often occurring 
in the past, but a definite part of the 
present and a probable increasing part of 
the immediate future: Adequate allow- 
ances for the wives and families who 
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because of grave personal danger have 
been evacuated and have to return to 
America. Fifteen hundred or a thou- 
sand dollars is hardly enough for a 
woman with two or even more little 
children. If the cuts recommended in 
this bill are such that the emergency 
fund is inadequate these women who 
have already scrimped and saved to make 
possible an atmosphere and an environ- 
ment suitable for the representatives of 
the greatest country on earth will of 
necessity have to find jobs. Should this 
become their only way of meeting their 
needs I for one shall hang my head in 
shame. 

Having brought these matters to the 
attention of the House, Mr. Chairman, 
I earnestly hope that great care will be 
exercised in considering the reductions 
recommended lest we tie our own hands 
at a moment when we must reach out 
under the obligations of our present 
world responsibility. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania | Mr. Fenton]. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all I want to add to the testimony given 
our good friend, the Assistant Secretary 
of State, John Peurifoy, my sincere bless- 
ings. He is a very, very fine and cour- 
teous gentleman, and it was indeed a 
pleasure to work with him; he in the 
Department of State, and we on this 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take 
up very much time. It has been a great 
privilege to serve on this committee for 
the State, Justice, Commerce, and the 
Judiciary of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

As the chairman has said in his re- 
marks, there was full cooperation 
amongst all the Members, and the hear- 
ings were indeed harmonious. 

The details of this bill have been pretty 
thoroughly covered by our chairman, the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN], 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Horan], the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney], and the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary]. But I do want to 
say to you that we sat for many hours, 
days, and weeks, listening to the many 
witnesses for those four departments in 
our Government. I want to assure you 
that our very able chairman, the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN], and 
my colleagues on the committee scruti- 
nized every item in this bill, and the 
amounts arrived at as shown in the bill 
are an honest endeavor to do what they 
thought was right. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. CLEVENGER]. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am making no particular comment on 
the appropriation for the department of 
the judiciary, because it is evident that 
that cannot be cut. Even with the 
Ramspeck promotions, it occasions some 
increases in some cases. We have cut 
some structural items that we thought 
might be delayed for a little while. As 
for the Department of Justice, we have 
been quite liberal with them. 

My chairman covered the details of 
these justifications and I will confine 
myself to just a few remarks not having 
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to do with the general appropriations 
but for specified items. Certainly, we 
have been generous with the Office of the 
Attorney General, with the administra- 
tive division, and the increased staffing 
at all levels. 

I now comment on another rapidly 
growing division, that of the Antitrust 
Division that has been enlarged remark- 
ably over 1940, the outlay being in that 
year $1,309,000. We have allowed $3,- 
411,000 for 1949, an increase of $161,700 
over the budget. 

The Assistant Attorney General, Mr. 
Sonnett, testified that the present law 
provides all the needed authority to pro- 
ceed against offenders, pleading only a 
lack of funds to enable him to act force- 
fully and effectively against trusts, car- 
tels, and monopolies in restraint of trade 
in domestic commerce. The committee 
has provided funds in excess of those 
recommended by the President, and ex- 
pects the Department to proceed to bring 
to book those charged with offense by the 
President in his recent messages, and 
thus justify our faith in them and their 
plea for funds. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation: 
The great increase in funds for Mr. 
Hoover’s division is testimony to the 
faith the Congress has in his Bureau, 
growing as it has from $6,343,000 in 1940 
to $43,900,000 for 1949. We all know of 
the great demands upon the FBI for the 
loyalty check-up on Federal employees 
in many branches of our Government. 
Our faith in some of our appointive offi- 
cials is strained, however, when we know 
the reactions of some of them to ma- 
terial supplied by the FBI regarding the 
type and loyalties of men applying for 
license privileges as well as employment 
within our Government. 

A perusal of the hearings on the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill and 
the reaction of Mr. Durr, Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, give an example of this, a com- 
plaint that the FBI was laying unso- 
licited information before his Commis- 
sion regarding applicants for broadcast- 
ing licenses, and saying further that 
even if the applicants were Communists, 
it would not make a difference to him 
unless the applicants had overtly tried 
to subvert our Government by force and 
violence. 

Something about as shocking as this 
occurred to me at least: over the general 
indifference in the Security Division of 
the State Department in regards to the 
revelations a spot check revealed there. 
Of all places there the loyalties of safety 
employees should be on a par with Cae- 
sar’s wife. The administrative officer 
placed the employment rights of employ- 
ees of however doubtful loyalties and af- 
fections to the United States above the 
safety and security of our Nation. Cer- 
tainly here, of all places, any doubts 
ought to be resolved in favor of the 
United States. Of what good is all the 
patient work of Mr. Hoover and his men 
if the Justice Department neglects to 
act? 

Making speeches to school children 
upon the menace of communism in the 
United States will not take the place of 
vigorous action by the Justice Depart- 
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ment to purge ourselves of disloyal ter- 
mites that would destroy us from within. 

Along that line it would seem that the 
State Department has grown so fast, 
from a $14,000,000 agency in 1940 to 
over $200,000,000 in 1948, and has cre- 
ated so many layers of insulation be- 
tween these shocking conditions of em- 
ployment personnel, that the story can- 
not make its way up through to the top, 
although there is evidence that little at- 
tention was paid to it when in some cases 
it did penetrate to top circles. 

Surely there are millions of ex-service- 
men of known loyalty and affection for 
our Government to make it unnecessary 
to gamble with our security and safety 
through the employment of these people 
of doubtful or divided loyalties. 

We have certainly been open-handed 
with money for the Department of Com- 
merce. The substitution of contractual 
authority in lieu of new appropriations 
makes the actual reductions very meager 
indeed. The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce receives 10 times the 
allotment of the fiscal year 1940. Cer- 
tainly these agencies expand and expand. 
Often the research will overlap the same 
line of inquiry pursued in another agency. 
This condition the committee can only 
ameliorate, not abandon, as practically 
all these activities have been authorized 
by legislation. True it is, they often go 
far afield of the intention of Congress as 
the zeal of reformers and their enthusi- 
asm for management leads them to 
spread out. 

In the State Department the number 
of international activities Congresses in 


the past have authorized certainly allows 
the creation of buredus and agencies to 
engage in all sorts of activities all over 


the world. In most of them American 
money is used for the greater part of 
the costs. In my opinion, a study should 
be made of the worth-while activities, 
these consolidated into fewer authori- 
ties, and the legislative ax laid to the rest. 

The State Department should not be- 
come an international busybody or “Med- 
dlesome Mattie” involving us in all sorts 
of maneuvering abroad: That is not the 
way of the good neighbor. America is 
entitled to at least a little peace and 
quiet to allow it to rebuild its resources 
along with its peace of mind. Certainly 
many of its releases give a too vague pic- 
ture indeed of simplicity and the 
grandeur of a great representative Re- 
public. Yet these people seldom, almost 
never, refer to the Republic. This De- 
partment should be staffed with person- 
nel that is familiar with our peculiarly 
beautiful system of government. Only 
those with an affection for it, should in- 
terpret it for others. No alien-minded 
person should be allowed to pollute the 
wellsprings of American Government or 
to distort the American picture to the 
rest of the world. Miss Bucar is an ex- 
ample of an employee that leaves OIE 
service, renounces her American citizen- 
ship, embraces communism, and marries 
a Russian operatic baritone and con- 
tinues her employment for 13 months be- 
fore retirement, with the statement that 
she has come to a real understanding of 
the Russians. 

The committee has heard from some 
of our minority members with some 
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astonishment, one stating that we have 
effected no real economies, and the other 
that we have almost cut the gizzard out 
of the appropriations. We know that 
somewhere in between is probably the 
truth. I want to tell you that these 
members of the committee are wonderful 
gentlemen and I can subscribe to the 
words of praise for our very lovable 
Under Secretary of State, Mr. Peurifoy. 
We know that somewhere in between the 
point of view of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rocney] chiding us with not 
cutting deep enough and the point of 
view of our friend from Virginia (Mr. 
Gary] chiding us with cutting too deeply, 
is the truth and the fact that we tried to 
do a good honest job. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield to the chairman of the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TaBER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the pres- 
ent state of the world has caused many 
people in many lands concern. Some 
people propose that the United States 
should embark upon enormous spending 
programs immediately. But the hear- 
ings which were held upon the State De- 
partment appropriations bill demon- 
strate beyond any question that the first 
thing for the United States to do is to 
clean up the State Department and get 
rid of those whose incompetency or dis- 
loyalty is a menace to the United States 
and to the successful prosecution of any 
type of foreign policy or conference with 
other nations. 

Beginning on page 173 of the hearings, 
the gentleman from Nebraska, Chair- 
man STEFAN, of the subcommittee, 
brought out many cases. Two cases of 
people who had not been employed and 
being known as case No. 99 and case No. 
100 were still being investigated, al- 
though the records show that No. 99 was 
connected with many Communists and 
was a member of several organizations 
which are known to be Communist; that 
he was a subscriber to the New Masses. 

Why does the State Department spend 
its time on such things as that? There 
are a tremendous number of such cases 
but what I am going to say now relates to 
people who are still employed. 

Here is one who is now a translator 
and script writer with the Office of In- 
ternational Information and Cultural 
Affairs. She is clearly, according to the 
statement contained in the files of the 
State Department, communistic. She 
came to the United States in 1938. Why 
we need to keep such people on the roll 
is beyond me. Her case is still before 
the Personnel Security Board. 

Another instance is case No. 5 on page 
177: This man is employed in the Re- 
search and Intelligence set-up and in a 
position where he can do a lot of damage. 
He was formerly employed in the Foreign 
Economic Administration and investi- 
gative reports indicate that he has strong 
communistic sympathies. 

Another case, No. 9, page 180, is pres- 
ently employed in the Cultural Relations 
Division by the State Department and 
has not been dismissed. He was a mem- 
ber of various organizations including 
delegations to Russia in 1927; was a spon- 
sor of the New Theatre Guild; a member 
of the American Civil Liberties Union; 
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a member of the Chicago Branch to aid 
the Spanish Democracy; a member of 
the American Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions in Russia and has been written up 
very favorably in the Daily Worker. 

Another questionable case is No. 44, 
page 182: He was employed by the Soviet 
Purchasing Commission. He is an eco- 
nomic analyst in the Bureau of Research 
and Intelligence in the State Depart- 
ment, appointed January 2, 1947. 

Case No. 52, page 182: He occupies a 
high diplomatic post. Is still employed. 

Case No. 61, page 183: He is in the 
Office of Information and Educational 
Exchange. Investigation is still pending. 

There are many others which could be 
cited. 

The Office of Controls in the State 
Department is headed by Hamilton Rob- 
inson. He is one who passes upon the 
question as to whether these people 
should be dismissed. He has altogether 
too much control over the operations of 
the State Department. He can review 
and stop any action of the Visa Division 
and the Passport Division. A thorough 
reading of his testimony before this com- 
mittee beginning on page 149 and run- 
ning to page 214 would indicate total 
incompetence to carry his job. 

The head of the Division of Informa- 
tion, William Treadwell Stone, is well 
known for his lack of capacity. The 
State Department needs a thorough re- 
organization—not only as to personnel 
but as to the manner in which its busi- 
ness is conducted. I hope that that wiil 
result before we are asked to embark 
upon any further programs. 

I do not like to have to say these 
things, but the interests of the United 
States require that the State Depart- 
ment be set up in such a way that it 
goes in one direction. 

If we are going to have a foreign policy 
where we are obliged, because of the 
actions of the Soviet Government, to 
take certain steps and certain responsi- 
bilities, we must have loyalty on our own 
side of the fence. There can be no ex- 
cuse for the failure of the State Depart- 
ment to clean house—get rid of the in- 
competents and those about whom there 
is any question of loyalty. 

I quote from the McCarran amend- 
ment, which is a part of the law: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
6 of the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 555), 
or the provisions of any other law, the Sec- 
retary of State may, in his absolute discre- 
tion, on or before June 30, 1948, terminate 
the employment of any officer or employee 
of the Department of State or of the For- 
eign Service of the United States- whenever 
he shall deem such termination necessary 
or advisable in the interests of the United 
States— 


And ask why the State Department 
has not cleaned house. 

Why should we fiddle around on such 
a thing as an Executive order from the 
President and which was very evidently 
prepared for the purpose of blocking such 
things when the law provides a method 
for cleaning house and cleaning house 
is so terribly and vitally needed, 

After listening for 1% hours to the 
developments of the way the State De- 
partment has handled its security opera- 
tions and to Mr. Robinson’s answers, and 
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their failure to take advantage of the 
authority they have to clean the picture, 
I was compelled to say: The testimony 
that I have heard here makes me wonder 
whether the United States has any rep- 
resentation at all in the State Depart- 
ment. I regret to say that nothing has 
happened to change my opinion. 

That is the first thing that the United 
States must do if we are to have the 
respect of other nations in our dealings 
with them.. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York has consumed 10 min- 
utes. 

The Chair at this time advises the com- 
mittee as to the standing of the time, 
that the gentlemian from Nebraska (Mr. 
STEFAN] has used 1 hour and 47 minutes; 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary] 1 hour and 12 minutes. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Witson]. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I made a little talk Friday with re- 
gard to airport funds that are included in 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration ap- 
propriation. We down in Dallas, Tex., 
feel that the CAA has not dealt fairly 
with our city. We have the oldest mu- 
nicipal airport in the United States, in 
which we have an investment of approxi- 
mately $12,000,000. As between the 


Dallas and Fort Worth areas, Dallas fur- 
nishes in-bound and out-bound 83 per- 
cent of the passenger traffic including 
that whole area; the Dallas area fur- 
nishes something like 87 percent of the 
cargo trafiic of that whole area. 

The CAA has apparently in setting up 


in this budget and earmarking $2,608,000 
to create and build a new airport known 
as the Fort Worth International Airport 
which is 12 miles farther out than Love 
Field at Dallas, Tex., which is a total of 
19.5 miles from downtown Dallas and 
17.2 miles from downtown Fort Worth. 
They have indicated in their justifica- 
tions for this appropriation the fact that 
they intend to relegate Love Field, which 
is a great airport, to a secondary posi- 
tion to be used as a feeder field for the 
Fort Worth International Airport. I 
may say that within the last 5 months 
there have been 60,000 passengers per 
month in and out of Love Field at Dal- 
las; there have been millions of pounds 
of cargo in and out of Love Field at 
Dallas. We have a bus system which 
goes to Love Field which is only 64 miles 
from downtown Dallas on the edge of the 
city, bus service at 10 cents per pas- 
senger. You can ride a taxicab from any 
of the hotels for $1.25. If Love Field is 
relegated to a secondary feeder auxiliary 
airport and an auxiliary airport, as they 
say in their report, notwithstanding its 
preeminent position in the field of air in 
the Southwest, it will result in a cost to 
the passengers who use the commercial 
air lines of from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 
per year in order to save the air lines 
$10,000 a month. That is the only reason 
given in the recommendations that is 
worthy of note. It will penalize the pas- 
sengers who ride those commercial air 
lines from one to two million dollars per 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, since the ox cart in 
this country there has been one criterion, 
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one impelling motive that has moved the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the various corporation or railroad com- 
missions of the several States, and that 
is the question of convenience and ne- 
cessity. To whom? To the majority of 
the traveling public, not to the air lines, 
not to the railroads, not to the bus lines, 
not to the truck companies, but to a ma- 
jority of the traveling public. 

Why should the air lines be exempt 
from any such rule? You ride an air- 
plane in order to save time. If you have 
to travel 19.5 miles on a double-lane 
highway, which is said by the Texas 
Highway Commission to be already satu- 
rated with traffic, together with the at- 
tendant hezards that will go along with 
that additional mileage to the airport, 
you will save very little time by riding 
an airplane over a train, to say nothing 
of the hazards involved in going to and 
coming from such an airport. Conven- 
ience and necessity to the traveling pub- 
lic should be and is the No. 1 criterion 
by which railroads in removing depots or 
in taking off trains or putting on new 
trains are judged by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the commissions 
of the various States. 

We in Dallas say that Love Field has 
property now sufficient to build 10,000- 
foot runways. We now have 6,750-foot 
runways and are a class 4 airport, being 
raised to a class 5 airport by this recom- 
mendation. But the land on this pro- 
posed midway field- was bought by the 
American Air Lines and the Braniff Air 
Lines who have instigated this whole 
matter in order to save their investment 
in this cow pasture 19.5 miles from down- 
town Dallas. They have induced the 
CAA to try to destroy Love Field and 
they say in their report that is what 
they are going to do. 

Mr. Chairman, all this has happened 
without Dallas having a hearing, with- 
out Dallas knowing anything about it or 
having an opportunity to produce any 
facts to anybody. You may ask, “Why 
did you not go before the committee?” 
We did not know about this until the 
plan was filed last week by the CAA that 
any such foolish expenditure of Federal 
money was to be made in an airport 19 
miles from the best airport in the South- 
west at Dallas, Tex. This is a waste of 
Federal money. I will say that I think 
I speak for 99 percent of the people of 
my district, Dallas County, when I make 
that statement. Dallas has an estimated 
population of 550,000. Greater Fort 
Worth has an estimated population of 
some 300,000 to 325,000, maybe 350,000. 
You can see from the actual facts and 
figures quoted by the CAA in its justi- 
fication that out of every 10,000 people in 
Dallas County 871 of them ride airplanes. 
Out of every 10,000 people in the Fort 
Worth district, 341 ride the airways. 
Now, is there any justification under the 
sun for destroying Love Field and wast- 
ing Federal money in order to build an- 
other field that we will have to travel 
without bus service, upon narrow high- 
ways, take that extra hazard, travel 19.5 
miles, and haul cargo at an estimated 
cost of 20 cents per pound additional 
from that air field to the downtown area? 
Is there any wonder that we do not favor 
this airport? Certainly we have a right 
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to expect to be heard by the CAA before 
any such expenditure of money is:made 
so that we can present the facts as they 
affect us. 

Now there are no roads to this pro- 
posed airport excepting a double-lane 
road. There is a four-lane highway 7 
miles south, but they put this 7 miles 
north on a two-lane highway that is 
already saturated with traffic. The only 
plausible reason that the CAA gives is 
to save the air lines money. As I said 
before, saving the air lines money should 
not be our prime purpose in building 
civilian airports. Our purpose should be, 
and I am sure is, to furnish, for the use 
of a majority of the traveling public, 
both cargo freight, air mail, and passen- 
ger, a convenient service so that we might 
Save time in commercial transportation 
over the country. 

I intend to offer an amendment tomor- 
row to knock this fund from this bill. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Lucas]. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
speak on this same subject. I have the 
honor of representing Fort Worth, Tex., 
in the Congress of the United States, and 
this Fort Worth air field about which the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Witson], 
was speaking. I regret that it is neces- 
Sary in these perilous times that we 
should discuss such a relatively trivial 
matter in this important body when we 
have national and international problems 
facing us which we should be legislating 
upon. I regret that a municipal problem, 
affecting only a certain section of Texas, 
should demand our attention, and I 
apologize for it. I want to tell you, how- 
ever, that it is none 6f my making. 

Members of the House, the crux of this 
is only one thing: Dallas does not want 
Fort Worth to have an airport; that is 
all there is to it. Dallas does not want 
Fort Worth to get any Federal funds for 
an airport; that is all there is to it. 

For the city of Dallas to in any way 
protest the allocation of funds by the 
CAA under the Airport Act to the city 
of Fort Worth for the construction of 
a municipal airport is preposterous. 

Fort Worth has asked the Federal 
Government for assistance in the con- 
struction of a municipal airport for the 
city of Fort Worth. No attempt has 
been made to request funds beyond the 
amounts the CAA can approve legally 
under the Airport Act. This act was 
passed for the purpose of assisting cities 
in providing adequate, safe, and con- 
venient facilities for the traveling public 
and for the purpose of carrying out an 
over-all airport plan for the entire 
United States. 

We feel we have the same right to ask 
for help in constructing our own munici- 
pal airport as Houston, Chicago, Atlanta, 
or any. other city in the United States. 
We do not feel that it is any of our busi- 
ness where the city of Atlanta, Ga., 
builds its municipal airport, nor do we 
feel it is any of our concern as to where 
any other city in the State of Texas 
builds its airport; neither do we feel 
that it is any business of the officials of 
Dallas, Tex., as to where Fort Worth 
decides to construct a municipal airport. 
Fort Worth is not blessed with the fine 
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airport Dallas, Tex., has—constructed 
to a class IV airport by the use of 
money provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment during the recent world war. In- 
cidentally, this money was furnished on 
a 100-percent basis, whereas the maxi- 
mum the city of Fort Worth can receive 
for its airport, under the Airport Act, is 
on a 50-50 matching basis. The people 
of Fort Worth should have the privilege 
of building an airport to serve its com- 
munity—let Dallas build whatever they 
please and wherever they please. 

At the time Fort Worth announced 
that its municipal airport would be built 
south of the city, no objections were 
raised by Dallas, or any other city in the 
State of Texas, but when Fort Worth 
started to build an airport in the east- 
ern part of Tarrant County, the Dallas 
objections began. Why have we changed 
the location of our airport from the 
southern section of the county to the 
eastern section? This change has been 
made as @ result of carefui analysis as 
to the construction costs for a new air- 
port. The city of Fort Worth investi- 
gated and found that it would be possible 
to obtain from the city cf Arlington the 
use of an airport constructed under mili- 
tary justification during the war—an air- 
port that already had much money spent 
toward completion of a class IV or V 
airport. The location of this field, al- 
though farther from the main part of 
the city of Fort Worth, is just as close in 
the matter of time, since there is a well- 
paved highway to the site which does not 
traverse along built-up sections of the 
county, whereas much delay would be 


occasioned in traveling from the main 
part of town to the site south of the city, 
due to the congested area through which 


it would be necessary to travel. Then, 
why is it not good business to take ad- 
vantage of moneys already spent on the 
disputed site and thereby save both the 
city of Fort Worth and the Federal Gov- 
ernmeht money in the construction of 
the field? 

Dallas objects because Fort Worth has 
made a request, and application, for Fed- 
eral funds to enlarge its own airport 
facilities. Let us just see how much 
money Dallas has received to enlarge her 
airport facilities. 

Dallas received from the Civil Works 
Administration back in Roosevelt days 
$145,709. She received from WPA $387,- 
898.. She received from the Army $5,- 
527,465—a total of $6,161,072. Those 
funds were spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment on the municipal airport in Dallas, 
Tex., Love Field, that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. WILson] was talking 
about. 

Let us see how much funds have been 
spent by the Federal Government on 
Meacham Field, the Fort Worth airport. 
Mind you, Love Field was purchased by 
the Army during the first World War and 
transferred for a moderate sum to the 
city of Dallas after the war. It was en- 
larged with Federal funds. It was en- 
larged during this last war with Federal 
funds. The Air Transport Command 
was stationed at Dallas, and because 
they were operating four-motored bomb- 
ers they had to have an extended run- 
way. The Army spent over $2,500,000 
during this war to enlarge Love Field so 
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that those four-motored bombers could 
land there. 

The Navy was using Meacham Field 
and they were using these small planes. 
The Navy said, “If our pilots cannot get 
in on that small aiport of yours, we do 
not want them as pilots.” so they spent 
no money to extend the runways at 
Meacham Field. All the money that was 
spent by the Federal Government dur- 
ing the war on Meacham Field in Fort 
Worth, Tex., was $64,104 for some aprons 
out at the side of the Meacham Field 
runways. The total funds which have 
been spent by the Federal Government 
and in large part matched on a 50-50 
basis by the municipality of Fort Worth, 
Tex., amount to $1,150,192. Fort Worth 
has received slightly more than $1,000,- 
000 on her airport. Dallas has already 
received over $6,000,000, yet she com- 
plains because the city of Fort Worth 
wants to enlarge her airport facilities 
and has asked for Federal funds under 
the act. She cries for hearings, she 
wants hearings so that she can present 
her side of the case, meaning that she 
wants to stop Fort Worth. Fort Worth 
did not cry for hearings when the Civil 
Works Authority allocated some money 
to be spent at Love Field; Fort Worth did 
not cry for hearings when WPA allocated 
some money for Love Field; Fort Worth 
did not cry for hearings when the Army 
spent $2,500,000 during the war on Love 
Field. 

Can you see any reason why the city 
of Dallas should try to tell this Con- 
gress where it should spend its money, 
when we have a disinterested body, when 
we have the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration which is delegated with the au- 
thority to spend this money? Are we 
going to determine here on the floor of 
this House by voting in this House where 
Federal funds will be spent, down to the 
last dollar, on airports within the United 
States? We are not going to take on 
that task. We have disinterested en- 
gineers employed for that purpose, people 
who have recommended this airport, the 
greater Fort Worth. airport, people who 
believe that the city of Fort Worth is 
entitled to airport facilities, pecnle who 
have agreed to assist Fort Worth in a 
small measure in enlarging its facilities. 
Therefore, gentlemen, when this pro- 
posal of the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Witson] is brought before us to- 
morrow, I shall ask you, speaking on 
this subject again, to vote it down, leav- 
ing that authority in the hands of those 
to whom such authority has been dele- 
gated by the Congress. When this mat- 
ter comes before you, I hope you will 
thoroughly consider this subject and not 
vote to overrule the committee or over- 
rule the engineers who know best about 
these matters. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. FOOTE. The gentlemen from 
New York (Mr. Rooney], on the floor 
the House this afternoon made the claim 
that there had been a very drastic cut 
in the appropriation for court personnel 
in our Federal courts. I believe he 
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stated that the office of court crier had 
been done away with and that the court 
would be unable to have a messenger in 
attendance, and in effect he gave the im- 
pression that the entire decorum of the 
courtroom was going to be upset. Is it 
true as he charges that the orderly ad- 
ministration of justice is being inter- 
ferred with? 

Mr. STEFAN. In reply to the gentle- 
man, may I state it is true that the com- 
mittee did away with the item of criers, 
but they substituted funds for deputy 
marshals to be used instead of court 
criers. I doubt that the entire decorum 
of the court is being interfered with. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, among other very 
important items in this bill is the appro- 
priation for the Civil Aviation Authority 
which polices and controls 40,000 miles of 
airways. That has to do with the Civil 
Aviation Board and many other complex 
matters dealing with civil aviation. One 
of the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Hon. Cart HinsHaw of Cali- 
fornia, is the chairman of the temporary 
Congressional Air Policy Board of which 
Board Hon. Owen Brewster, Senator 
from the State of Maine, is chairman. 
The Board recently completed a very 
important and, I believe, historic report 
and presented it to the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. HinsHaw, who will have a 
very important announcement to make 
in connection with that report. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the kind words of the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Steran]. He was a 
member of the Congressional Aviation 
Policy Board and sat through most of 
the hearings and work of the Board. 

I would not take the floor at this time 
to discuss this report except for the fact 
that announcements have been made of 
it in the press, and I only take the floor 
because the Congress does not yet have 
the copies of the report of the Board and 
will not have them for several days to 
come because of difficulties in connection 
with printing. Obviously it takes some 
days to make the necessary changes in 
the prints, corrections of one sort or an- 
other, but they should be available within 
the next few days. 

However, as statements have been 
made, and incidentally quite a flattering 
editorial concerning the Board in this 
morning’s Post, I think it appropriate 
that we mention the report at this time. 

Pursuant to Public Law 287 of the 
Eightieth Congress this Board was ap- 
pointed shortly before our adjournment 
last August. Mr. Brewster, of Maine, 
was made chairman, and the Board did 
me the honrr of electing me vice chair- 
man. I was also appointed chairman of 
the Combat Aviation Subcommittee and 
as a member of two other subcommittees. 

The Board began its hearings on the 
15th day of September and has con- 
tinued its deliberations and its studies 
until shortly before March 1, last Mon- 
day, when the report was filed in the Sen- 
ate and in the House. Without going 
into the methods that the Board pur- 
sued in arriving at its conclusions, let 
me discuss with you briefly some of the 
conclusions, 
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In the first place, we discovered what 
to the Congress should be a very impor- 
tant thing. That is, that the budget for 
the armed services as presented to the 
.House and to the Senate, particularly in 
respect to the aviation arm, was in 
amounts arbitrarily allocated by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and that those 
amounts do not even approximate the 
stated requirements of the _ services. 
There is a reason for that, namely, that 
the Unification Act of 1947 was passed 
at about the time the budgets were being 
made up. Consequently the separate 
services perhaps did not have the full 
opportunity to present their cases before 
the Bureau of the Budget. While those 
budgets have no relationship to the re- 
quirements, it should be pointed cut that 
the budgets presented to our Board and 
te the President’s Air Policy Commission, 
were not Cirectly related to the over-all 
budgets of the armed services. Those 
budgets were stated in figures that were 
related to the procurement of aircraft 
and the number of aircraft that were 
required. 

Shortly after we began our studies it 
became evident from the figures submit- 
ted that quite probably we could not 
have all of the aviation that was asked 
for by thcse services in their separate 
presentations. There probably was a 
budget limitation, over-all. Therefore, 
before the conclusion of our considera- 
tions we asked of the services for uni- 
fied plans of action, in the belief that 
such unified plans would reveal many 
overlaps and duplications, and bring 


about reductions in the over-all budgets. 


Such unified plans, however, are not in 
being. We have requested them repeat- 
edly and yet they cannot be forthcom- 
ing because there are none. I do not 
mean to say that efforts are not now be- 
ing made to prepare such unified plans, 
but certainly at the time the requests 
were made such unified plans were not 
in existence. We have therefore made 
certain statements in our report, one of 
which I wish to quote: 

Under the National Security Act of 1947, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are charged with 
the obligation of preparing such plans. It is 
our view that the Secretary of Defense and 
the President should exert whatever pres- 
sure is required to make certain of their 
accomplishment. We are not unaware of 
the fact that the Joint Chiefs of Staff who 
individually represent the three separate 
services may find it difficult to prepare duly 
coordinated and integrated plans. The loy- 
alty of each service to its traditions is un- 
derstandable, but unyielding adherence to 
service loyalties at the expense of national 
security is a luxury the Nation can no longer 
afford. 


We ave very firm about that statement 
because, as many of us know, much 
effort is being exerted by the separate 
services not to feather their own nests, 
as one might say, but to make the public 
and the Congress aware of their respec- 
tive importance in the national defense 
picture. There is almost a battle for 
bigger budgets or bigger shares of the 
over-all budget on the part of the sepa- 
rate services. The services, however, are 
not alone responsible for that condition. 
When we pessed the National Security 
Act in 1947 we estekliished in that act a 
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statement of certain roles and missions 
to be carried out by the services. 

After that act was passed the President 
issued Executive Order No. 9877 which 
further defines the missions and roles 
of the various components of the armed 
forces. There is a basic conflict be- 
tween the Executive order and the law 
as passed by the Congress; consequently, 
the Navy interprets the law to permit it 
to develop any type of weapon and to 


-base its plans and requirements on the 


utilization of any weapon. The Navy 
contends that it is complying with the 
law in disregarding the Executive order 
because the law and the Executive order 
are in conflict. The Air Force view is 
that both the law and the Executive 
order give the Air Force exclusively cer- 
tain missions; and there you have the 
basic eonflict between the two forces. 
That conflict exists very largely over the 
question of which service shall perform 
what is called strategic bombing. Stra- 
tegic bombing is an exceedingly impor- 
tant subject. The procurement of air- 
craft personnel, bases, and the various 
components required for strategic bomb- 
ing constitute an exceedingly important 
part of the budget in either or both serv- 
ices. Until the law and the Executive 
order are brought into consonance with 
each other this conflict will continue. 
We make our very first recommendation 
to the effect that the law and the Execu- 
tive order be brought into consonance. 

The only way that we could proceed 
then to make a determination concern- 
ing the air arms of the services was to 
accept for the time being the statements 
of requirements as they were presented 
by the services and to add those figures 
together. It was obvious to us that there 
was duplication and overlapping in the 
figures. 

We then went back and asked for a 
statement under a unified plan. They 
submitted another plan based upon a 
different concept which involved a 
smaller number of aircraft but still it 
was not a unified plan. In our report 
we have called these plans Aand B. We 
call them that. The services have not 
given them any names. That made it 
exceedingly difficult for us to arrive at 
any conclusive recommendations for the 
air forces of the United States, the thing 
that we were most desirous of doing. So 
what we did was to take the figures 
presented to us and have them projected 
into what would be cansidered an over- 
all budget for the air services, then 
added to those budgets all of the balance 
of the budgets for the rest of the depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States 
to find out what the over-all budget 
might be under either or both of these 
plans. 

A week ago last Thursday night at 5 
o’clock, for the first time I know of in 
my service in the Congress, we got to- 
gether a series of budgets projected over 
a period of 5 years in which we must 
consider that the budgets for the ordi- 
nary operating expenses of the Govern- 
ments are constant and that the varia- 
tion is in the national defense picture. 

Let me take these budgets for the 
naiional defense under the so-cailed 
plan A, which is a plan devised in such a 
way that we could win a war rather 
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promptly. The present military budget 
is a little over ten and one-third billion 
dollars. Under plan A the 1949 budget 
would be $11,420,000,000; in 1950, $14,- 
070,000,000; 1951, $16,000,000,000; 1952, 
$17,720,000,000; 1953, $18,720,000,000; 
with a leveling off at that point at $18,- 
620,000,000. 

Under the so-called plan B, which has 
a lesser number of aircraft but is de- 
signed to blunt an attack against the 
United States and to deliver a swift 
retaliation but not to conduct an im- 
mediate offensive campaign, the 1949 
budget would be $11,000,000,000; 1850, 
$13,000,000,000; 1951, $14,800,000,000; 
1952, $15,270,000,000, 1953, $15,420,000,- 
000; with a leveling off at $14,720,000,000. 

To these figures we have then added 
the other costs of Government, including 
the universal military training prcegram 
and the European relief program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Under plan A it 
means a maximum budget in 1952, in- 
cluding universal military training, and 
the European relief program, of $47,200,- 
000,000. Under plan B it means a max- 
imum budget in 1951 of $45,420,000,000. 
That, of course, is considerably beyond 
anything that we have contemplated be- 
fore. Hence, something has to yield. 
We must either increase the tax in- 
come—I do not mean by that increasing 
taxes, because it is my personal belief 
that a reasonable reduction in taxes 
may bring about an increase in tax in- 
come. Such was the experience, as I 
understand it, after World War I—or 
engage in deficit financing, or both, if 
we are to carry out either of these pro- 
grams. There is another alternative of 
course, and that is to reduce the costs of 
national security or lop off other cosis 
of government. 

Therefore, it was the concern of the 
Board that there must be an immediate 
study made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to eliminate all possible duplications and 
overlaps and extravagances on the part 
of the armed services, so that the United 
States could receive as nearly 100 per- 
cent in value for its security dollar as it 
was able to spend. We recommend that 


_ Studies be made of the requirements of 


the United States over all, for its defense, 
for its security, and for its ability to re- 
taliate. Those studies cannot be made 
in a day. They will require a period 
of time. We believe that that study 
should be completed, or very nearly so, 
by June 30 of this year, and sufficiently 
well completed then so that the Congress 
might be given figures as to what in- 
creases in the current 1949 Budget 
should be made in the interest of na- 
tional security. We were unable, of 
course, of ourselves, to make that study, 
but we insist that it be made by the 30th 
of June in the belief that the Congress 
will still be here and can take such 
deficiency action at that time as appears 
obviously necessary. 

We have gone on and studied a great 
many of the aspects of defense, including 
the relationship of commercial air trans- 
port of the Department of Commerce, 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
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and the Civil Aeronautics Board to the 
over-all national defense picture. We 
believe that you will find this report to 
be interesting reading. It certainly has 
been the result of long and careful study 
on our part. We entrust it to you and 
hope that it will prove of value in the 
Congresses of the future as well as the 
current Congress. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myseif 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with great regret 
that I have learned of the resignation of 
Dr. Juraj Slavik, Ambassador to the 
United States from Czechoslovakia—a 
decision made public at his press confer- 
ence this very morning. 

Dr. Slavik has merited a reputation for 
integrity, wisdom, and sincere friend- 
liness to the people and the Government 
of the United States while representing 
free Czechoslovakia in this country. He 
is admired and respected for himself, as 
well as for his long-time association with 
President Eduard Benes as a member 
of the heroic Czechoslovak Cabinet—in 
exile—during the late war. 

The former Ambassador is a man with 
a conscience. He could not exist half 
slave and half free. His choice was 
freedom. Even in his departure he 
serves both his country and our country. 
His refusal to continue as the accredited 
representative of a communistic-sub- 
jugated government shows us that the 
Czechoslovak mind and soul are still free. 
It points forcibly to the fact that now, 
while no official Ambassador from Czech- 
oslovakia serves in Washington, there 
are 984,591 Americans of Czechoslovak 
ancestry in this Nation whose law-ahd- 
ing industry and patriotism are con- 
tributing to the welfare of the American 
people. Each of these Americans is an 
unofficial ambassador. 

Dr. Slavik has resigned, but the eter- 
nal friendship between the American 
and Czechoslovak peoples will continue 
to exist, united by bonds of understand- 
ing and by a common determination that 
liberty must live. 

Mr. HINSHAW. 


Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 


Mr. HINSHAW. This very distin- 
guished gentleman, as the gentleman 
from Nebraska well knows, is the latest 
of a distinguished line of men who have 
insisted upon freedom, and who as am- 
bassadors to the United States and else- 
where in the world from ‘countries upon 
which the iron curtain has fallen, have 
chosen freedom. The next to the last 
one was Aladar Szegedi-Maszak, the 
minister from Hungary, who is now a 
refugee in this country. I trust, and I 
know that the gentleman trusts, that our 
State Department will not now follow the 
pattern it has heretofore set by recogniz- 
ing the Communist government of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. STEFAN. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s contribution very much. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. I know how seriously our 
chairman feels on this matter. I know 
his sympathy for the land of his fathers. 
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I certainly extend my sympathy to him 
on the conditions in that land in its pres- 
ent crisis. 

Mr. STEFAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Virginia very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
O’KonsxKI]. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore I get into the subject I really want 
to discuss, I want to comment on the 
very splendid remarks made by the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. I want to go a 
little further in regard to the loss of the 
Czechoslovakian Ambassador to the 
United States of America by virtue of his 
resignation. We are going to have an- 
other march of quislings to the Nation’s 
Capital at Washington, D. C. Very 
shortly we will have what I said we would 
have when I made a speech here on the 
flcor of the House 3 years ago, on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1945. I then denounced Yalta 
as the crime of the ages. At that time I 
warned the Congress and the people of 
‘America that you were going to have in 
Washington, D. C., what might really be 
called a Communist quisling row, and 
that is what you are going to have. You 
have Communist representation in the 
Polish Embassy in Washington and in 
the Rumanian, Bulgarian, and Yugo- 
slavian Embassies, and now comes 
Czechoslovakia. Do not think for one 
minute that those individuals are sent to 
you with instructions only to represent 
their Communist cause within those re- 
spective countries. You are going to 
find those individuals coming with in- 
structions to work among their national 
groups within this country. You have 
today representing the ambassadors of 
the various countries behind the iron 
curtain one of the most formidable and 
most highly financed fifth column Com- 
munist propaganda agencies within the 
United States of America and the 
Czechoslovakian Embassy is going to be- 
come just another one of them. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to talk about the 
apprcpriation bill before the Congress at 
the present time. I want to deal par- 
ticularly with reference to what I con- 
sider to be the most powerful and strong- 
est segment of our economy within the 
United States of America. I speak par- 
ticularly of the more than 4,000,000 
small-business establishments within the 
United States of America, and I am going 
to premise my remarks upon a statement 
with which perhaps each and every one 
of us is well acquainted, in asking the 
members cof the Committee on Appro- 
priations, “Brother, can you spare a 
dime?” ‘The small-business establish- 
ments throughout the United Siates of 
America, numbering some 4,000,000, have 
asked for the continuation of the Office 
of Small Business, and they have asked 
for a very meager appropriation of 
$452,000. When you consider there are 
more than 4,000,000 small-business es- 
tablishments in the United States of 
America, all they are asking of the Fed- 
eral Government is a dime apiece. In 
other words, “Brother, can you spare a 
dime?” I regret very much to see that 
the Committee on Appropriations in re- 
porting this bill has left out entirely and 
has completely cut out the Small Busi- 
ness Office, which has been so heipful to 
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the lifeblood of our economy—the more 
than 4,000,000 small-business establish- 
menis in our country. 

There are some very significant incon- 
sistencies in the report put out by this 
committee. For example, the committee 
admits the importance of small business, 
and here is what they say: 

The economy of this country has been de- 
velcped through the encouragement of small 
business, and the committee is interested in 
the protection of small business. 


In one statement they make that very 
definite and very concrete admission, but 
then turn around and snap their fingers 
and say, “No; we are going to cut you 
out.” I perhaps should be truthful and 
say that before that there is another 
statement which deals with the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. In 
the report on the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, they point out that 
the number of employees within that 
division has been increased and that they 
have been more or less finding work for 
themselves and really doing more than 
they cought to be doing. But instead of 
slapping the wrist of that particular de- 
partment of our Government, they turn 
right around and slap the wrist of the 
Small Business Office and eliminate that. 
In other words, it is very much as if the 
Committee on Appropriations would say, 
“Well, we have been finding work for 
ourselves, and we have been doing alto- 
gether more than we should do, and be- 
cause of that we are going to abolish the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives.” In other 
words, there seems to be no consistency 
in the argument that has been made. 
According to the committee, the figures 
which they have given so far as the cuts 
are concerned are very confusing. 

The comparative statement on page 
45 covering the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, item 1, “Depart- 
mental salaries and expenses,” is wholly 
misleading in its implications. The fig- 
ure of $5,865,000 covering “Estimates, 
1949” includes the proposed operations 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce exclusive of any operation 
“for the gathering and compiling of for- 
eign-trade statistics,” which was an item 
provided for in the estimates of the Bu- 
reau of the Census in the amount of 
$1,115,000, which was reduced by the 
committee to $800,000 and the function 
transferred to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

The original Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce budget estimate— 
$5,865,000—was reduced to $5,300,000 by 
the Appropriations Committee, including 
$800,000 for the added function, and the 
column of comparison—plus or minus— 
with 1949 budget estimates shows a 
minus figure of $365,000. This is a dis- 
tinctly misleading presentation of the 
actual funds authorized for the present 
functions of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce as shown in the nar- 
rative of the report on page 28, which 
states that “The net amount included 
for departmental salaries and expenses 
is $4,500,000, a reduction of $1,365,000 in 
the budget estimates,” not $565,000 as 
shown in the comparative statement on 

age 45, 
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This action, coupled with the recom- 
mendation on page 29 as to the abolish- 
ment of the Office of Small Business as 
such, not only reduces the budget esti- 
mates for the Office of International 
Trade, the Office of Domestic Commerce, 
and the Office of Business Economics, 
$348,000 beyond the $565,000 stated as 
the reduction in the comparative state- 
ment, but also removes all funds—$452,- 
000—from the Department of Commerce 
which were included in the budget esti- 
mates for “aids and services to small 
business” through the operations of the 
Office of Small Business. 

The committee also points out that 
the reason why they are doing this is 
because they cannot see any difference 
between small business and big business. 
If that is the case, they are going abso- 
lutely counter to everything this Con- 
gress has done since I have been here. 
For instance, even under the Reorgani- 
zation Act, we were supposed to have 
very few select committees. In spite of 
the fact that the purpose of that act 
was to cut out as many select commit- 
tees as possible, still this Congress has, 
this last year, set up a Select Committee 
in the House of Representatives on Small 
Business. In other words, they recog- 
nized the fact that there is a definite 
distinction between big business and 
small business, and further emphasizing 
the fact that small business is in a cate- 
gory or condition that ought to be helped. 

Let me go further. Not long agoI re- 
member distinctly we passed a resolution 
in this Congress saying that every branch 
of the executive government should have 
on its membership a member represent- 
ing small business. As a matter of fact, 
we issued that ultimatum to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and in turn, 
in conformance with that resolution, he 
has appointed a representative of small 
business on each and every branch of 
our executive government. 

The House of Representatives, par- 
ticularly since I have been here, has been 
of a nature that we recognized that 
small-business problems are in a category 
by themselves and should be recognized 
assuch. That has been the ultimatum of 
this Congress since I have been here. 
Yet the Appropriations Committee says 
that they see no difference between the 
problems of small business and big 
business. Therefore small business is 
not entitled to remain as such, in a cate- 
gory all by itself. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I yiel+ 

Mr. PLOESER. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I support his concern and 
feel rather regretful that this action has 
been taken, despite the fact that I. too, 
am a Member of the Appropriations 
Committee, though not of this particular 
subcommittee. While the gentleman 
may not fully agree with the report, there 
are other sections of the.report which 
demonstrate that this Subcommittee on 
Appropriations does have a very sincere 
interest in small,business. If you do not 
mind my consuming a part of your time, 
I would like to comment a little further, 
even at the expense of requesting more 
time for you, and say that while there 
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have been a great many services rendered 
by this department down in Commerce, 
and I would like to see it continued, it 
has always been my opinion that the en- 
tire operation of the Department of Com- 
merce should be directed in the main to- 
ward small business. It should never 
have been necessary to have a small- 
business department within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Afier all, the prin- 
cipal commerce of the Nation is small 
business. Small business is the biggest 
business in the Nation. So the principal 
business of the Department should not be 
the setting up of a segment to try to 
paternalize small business, but on the 
contrary, its entire operatior should be 
devoted first in the interest of small busi- 
ness. That does not say that I voice ap- 
proval of the deletion of this fund at 
all. On the contrary, I woulc like to see 
this service continued. 

There is another segment of the bill 
which, to my mind, is far more serious 
and that is the elimination of the funds 
for the Office of Technical Services, which 
is in the main, the dissemination of tech- 
nical information—technological ad- 
vancement, made available to all sorts 
of businesses, but principally some 8,600 
small businesses who are applicants to 
this Department each month. 

I hope you will forgive me for trans- 
gressing on your time. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Iappreciate the gen- 
tleman’s remarks very much, The re- 
port does point this out: 

However, there should be allocated within 
the Office of Domestic Commerce a small 
group of specialists to study and keep in 
touch with the problems of so-called small 
business with a view of integrating their re- 
quirements with the service rendered to busi- 
ness generally. 


I do not feel that is enough of an ulti- 
matum to the Department of Commerce 
to do something for small business. 
What this recommendation really says is, 
“We are still concerned about the prog- 
ress of small business, but we will be 
satisfied if you will set up a few secre- 
taries in your office to take care of this 
important segment of our Nation’s econ- 
omy,” which is the biggest business, 
namely more than 4,000,000 small busi- 
nesses within the United States of 
America. 

I would be more satisfied if in con- 
formance with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Missouri when the bill comes 
up the committee adopts an amend- 
ment setting aside definitely a certain 
portion of the appropriation to be used 
for the promotion of small business. I 
had first thought of offering an amend- 
ment to restore the $452,000 cut that was 
made but on reconsideration I think it 
would be more appropriate and effective 
if we said that a certain portion of this 
appropriation, whatever the appropria- 
tion is to be, that a certain portion of 
that appropriation shall definitely be set 
aside for the promotion of small business. 
Otherwise, I am afraid we are going to 
see small business gobbled up by big 
business within the Department of Com- 
merce, which always happens. I would 
like to see a limitation placed in the bill 
that a certain amount, say $452,000, be 
definitely earmarked for th’. purpose. I 
am fearful that if the appropriation bill 
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goes through as it is the Department of 
Commerce will use it as a reason for not 
setting aside any of the appropriation for 
small business, claiming it was com- 
pletely eliminated by reason of the 
amount we cut from the bill; and I do 
not want to see that happen. 

Mr. PLOESER. That would be a de- 
plorable situation if the Department of 
Commerce attempted to use this as an 
excuse to preclude or exclude any pro- 
visions for small business. That would 
be a deplorable condition. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely want to say 
in closing since my time is up that all the 
way through in the contacts I have had— 
and this is my sixth year now—that the 
tendency‘seems to be the promotion and 
the progress of small-business institu- 
tions throughout the United States of 
America. We have throughout the 
United Stztes of America now more than 
£0 small-business organizations on a na- 
tional scale that represent more than 
4,000,000 of these small-business estab- 
lishments throughout the country. Many 
of the States—I know my State and the 
State of New York have—have set up 
special committees to be of help to small 
business within the State. The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the American Legion, 
and their local chapters each are setting 
up what they call a small-business com- 
mittee to help small business. The same 
is true of the chambers of commerce. I 
feel that with this tendency going on all 
over the United States there must be an 
adequate and effective and well-man- 
aged clearinghouse in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal to which all these various organiza- 
tions can turn and get the information 
and help they need. I am for it, but I 
am extremely fearful that if the appro- 
priation bill passes in its present form 
you are going to see that segment of our 
economy neglected and ignored. You 
are going to see all these small-business 
interests and organizations gobbled up 
by big business. This is why I so ve- 
hemently disagree with the members 
of the Appropriations Committee when 
in one part of their report they speak 
of these so-called small-business organ- 
izations. They are not “so-called” be- 
cause they are small business. There is 
a very definite distinction between small 
business and big business, and we have 
the highest authority for the fact be- 
cause there is a select committee of the 
House dealing with small business, of 
which the gentleman from Missouri is 
chairman. I think the gentleman from 
Missouri said that the Department of 
Commerce should by its very nature be 
concerned with small business because 
smal] business is big business and there 
should not be any difference. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri wants the Con- 
gress to see the difference between small 
and big business—but not so with the 
Department of Commerce. Then I say 
that if he carries that argument to its 
logical conclusion we should abolish the 
Select Committee on Small Business in 
the House of Representatives, for if there 
is no difference between small business 
and big business.then there is no reason 
for the House committee to exist. How- 
ever, I contend there is reason for a 
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small-business committee in both the 
House and within the Department of 
Commerce. Brothers on the appropria- 
tion, please spare a dime—a dime for 
each small business in our Nation. Is 
that asking too much? 

I do not believe that this Congress 
would knowingly abolish or deny funds— 
a small amount of funds—$452,000—to 
this small organization in the Commerce 
Department which is actively engaged in 
many activities designed to preserve the 
small-business segment of our economy 
and to guard the very basis of our free- 
enterprise system. 

I therefore urge you gentlemen, in 
your consideration of the restoration of 
funds which I recommend, to consider 
most seriously this small-business fea- 
ture. I urge you to restore the modest 
requirement of the Office of Small Busi- 
ness, in the interest of preserving and 
protecting the dynamic force of all small 
business in our national life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MITCHELL. My. Chairman, I 
have listened with a good deal of inter- 
est to the speeches by Members of Con- 
gress who want to keep the Federal anti- 
margarine laws as they are now. I may 
say frankly that some of the arguments 
and contentions have amazed me. Gen- 
erally speaking, the assumption is made 
that repeal or modification of the anti- 
margarine laws would injure the dairy 
industry. Then follows a fierce defense 
of this industry. Some of the speeches 
have all the emctionalism and fervor 
that a mother might put into the defense 
of a child. They have pathos and drama 
in them. They are masterpieces of ora- 
tory. But they have very little to do 
with the issues in the margarine con- 
troversy. 

First of all, I do not think the dairy 
industry has a single enemy in this 
House. Certainly, I have a high regard 
for it. So far as I am concerned, it is 
not necessary to defend milk as a food. 
I accept without question the fact that 
it is the greatest food and will continue 
to be so. I drink milk. I intend to con- 
tinue to drink it and I recommend it 
to all my friends and such of my enemies 
as are willing to take good advice. 

Nor am I advocating any proposal 
which will hurt the dairy industry. The 
production of milk has increased from 
1068,000,000,009 pounds in 1936 to 120,- 
000,000,000 pounds annually in 1946. 
The demand for milk and milk products 
still is unsatisfied. Nutritionists estimate 
that we need at least 6,100,000 more 
dairy cows. The repeal of the Federal 
antimargarine laws will have little or no 
effect upon this demand for miik and 
milk products. I doubt that it will have 
much effect upon the butter industry. 
There is a deficit of both butter and mar- 
garine. Eut even if reveal should injure 
the butter industry, that does not neces- 
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sarily mean that it would hurt the dairy 
industry. 

While the consumption of fluid milk 
has been rising steadily, the consumption 
of butter has been dropping. In 1936, in- 
come from butter represented 29.5 per- 
cent of the total dairy income; in 1946, 
however, it represented only 14.7 percent. 

In the 10-year period between 1936 
and 1946, total butter production dropped 
from 2,131,000,000 pounds to 1,501,060,000 
pounds, a decline of approximately 29 
percent. I have already referred to the 
increase in milk production during the 
10-year period. I do not have to point 
out that while there was more milk avail- 
able for butter production, less and less 
of it was used for this purpose. 

What do all these figures mean? As 
every informed dairyman knows, they 
mean only one thing. Butter is the least 
profitable commercial outlet the dairy- 
man has for his product. The sale of the 
dairyman’s product as butterfat for the 
manufacture of butter is a sale at the 
‘lowest price for that product. A sale as 
fluid milk is a sale at the highest price. 
In between fall other whole-milk prod- 
ucts, cheese, ice cream, and so forth. 

How wide is the gap between the low- 
est price and the highest price for but- 
terfat? In the 10-year period, 1936- 
1945, the average price paid to farmers 
for butterfat sold as fluid milk or cream 
was about 74 cents per pound; for cream 
sold as butterfat about 37 cents. 

To emphasize the point, it was twice 
as profitable to sell butterfat as fluid 
milk or cream than it was to sell it for 
the manufacture of butter. And as I 
have previously stated, other uses for 
butterfat fell in between fluid milk and 
butter. But every other use was more 
profitable than the use of butterfat to 
make butter. 

The decline in the importance of but- 
ter to the dairyman is not confined to 
the industrial East. I listen to the fer- 
vor with which some of my Wisconsin 
friends preach the doctrine of butter and 
then look at the figures and am surprised 
at their feeling. In 1936, for example, 
the income from the sale of whole milk 
in Wisconsin amounted to 79 percent of 
the total dairy income for the State. 
Income from the sale of butter fat for 
the manufacture of butter and from the 
sale of farm butter was 21 percent. 

What has happened within the past 10 
years? In 1946, Wisconsin farmers got 
£8.64 percent of their total dairy income 
from the sale of whole milk; they got 
1.36 percent from the sale of butterfat 
and farm butter. Let me repeat the fig- 
ure from the sale of butterfat again. In 
1936, Wisconsin farmers got 21 percent 
of their total dairy income from the sale 
of butterfat and farm butter. Within 
19 years this figure had dropped to less 
than 1% percent. 

With less than 1% percent of their 
total income coming from butter, I fail 
to understand the concern of my Wiscon- 
sin friends. Undoubtedly, Wisconsin 
milk is being sent all over this country. 
It is being shipped in glass lined tank 
cars as whole milk. It is being sent as 
cheeze and as milk powder. Looking at 
the matter from a practical standpoint, 
it would seem to me that Wisconsin 
dairymen should be working for the re- 
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peal of restrictive laws which impede the 
free flow of products between States. 
It would seem to me they would be work- 
ing for the repeal of Wisconsin’s own 
antimargarine laws and of the Federal 
laws as well. 

Can it be possible that Wisconsin and 
other dairymen have been hoodwinked 
and that the butter lobby is using them 
for cat’s-paws? 

I have been criticized severely by In- 
diana dairymen for proposing the repeal 
of the antimargarine laws. I would like 
to quote some figures for my own State 
to show a trend which is likely to con- 
tinue. In 1936, Indiana farmers got 71.2 
percent of their total dairy income from 
the sale of whole milk and 28.8 percent 
from the sale of butterfat and farm but- 
ter. In 1946, the percentage for whole 
milk had risen to $0.2 percent and for 
butterfat had dropped to 9.8 percent. 

With butter the least profitable out- 
let for their product, I feel that I am do- 
ing my dairymen a favor by proposing re- 
peal of the antimargarine laws. To me, 
it seems the part of wisdom to concen- 
trate on the most profitable return for 
one’s products and to eliminate, insofar 
as is possible, the unprofitable sales. 

I think the following table sums up 
very well what has been going on in this 
country with regard to butter, and what 
is likely to continue: 
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As you all know, there have been many 
references to the price of butter. The 
product is high by comparison with pre- 
war prices. I for one, however, do not 
intend to contend that butter is over- 
priced. The cost of everything which 
the dairyman uses has risen tremen- 
dously. I doubt that there is much profit 
in butter, even at a dollar a pound. 

I want to call the attention of the 
dairyman to another factor, an economic 
factor which is difficult to overcome by 
legislation. 

An acre of soybeans can be grown with 
14 hours of man labor. Ordinarily it will 
produce about 225 pounds of margarine. 

The dairyman raises an acre of grain, 
usually corn, and needs another 2 acres 
of hay or pasture to produce 225 pounds 
of butter. The acre of corn will take 
at least 30 hours work, to say nothing 
of the work in producing the hay or pas- 
ture, and care of the cows will involve 
another 150 hours in producing 225 
pounds of butter. 

A pound of butter therefore repre- 
sents 10 times the amount of farm labor 
and 3 times the amount of farm land 
that is represented by a pound of mar- 
garine. 

I have quoted almost verbatim from 
a statement by C. F. Christian, who is a 
farm-marketing specialist for Ohio State 
University. 

There is and will continue to be a 
place for both butter and margarine. 
Many people prefer butter and will con 
tinue to buy it. But the vegetable oils 
can be produced much more cheaply. 
Furthermore, I predict the gradual re- 
moval of legislation aimed at margarine. 
I am referring to both Federal and State 
laws. These laws clearly are punitive 
in character and have one primary pur- 
pose: the restriction of competition. 
The newspapers of the country, the mag- 
azines, and other organs of public 
opinion are almost unanimously against 
these laws. They are on their way out. 

Since, as I see it, their removal is a 
foregone conclusion, and since butter is 
increasingly of less importance to the 
average dairyman, I fail to understand 
why the dairymen and their spokesmen 
do not concentrate on the really profit- 
able uses for milk. 

I find at least one dairyman who 
agrees with me in this matter. He is 
Merrit Nash, a prominent dairy farmer 
in the State of Washington. Writing 
in the Western Dairy Journal, he says: 

Why don’t we marshal our forces and 
launch a great campaign to sell fluid milk, 
for example, in the manner in which Coca- 
Cola, the Pepsi Cola, the beer, the liquor, 
the sparkling waters, and the ginger ale, 
and so forth, people sell their products in 
such tremendous quantities? 

Butter is not a practical or economically 
sound article to force upon the consuming 
public as the sole source of spread for their 
bread. Buring these times when as never 
before we should be conscious of the great 
and dire need for conserving the fast- 
dwindling resources of our great Nation, it 
seems almost unbelievable that my fellow 
dairymen, almost to a man, will stand up 
and fight against the idea of adjusting our 
thinking and our policies to fit a changing 
world’s requirements. 

This is a day of specialization, a day when 
that individual or that industry or that 
cecuntry which is best suited to the produc- 
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tion of a given product should devote their 
main energies to that line in which they are 
best equipped to serve their fellowmen. 
This, in the end, will be the most profitable 
for all. When it comes to the production of 
fluid milk, we have been graced by God with 
one of the most remarkable manufacturing 
plants imaginable, the dairy cow. Let us 
promote the tremendous possibilities of this 
little wonder * * * not by clinging toa 
byproduct such as butter, a fast-falling star, 
but by emphasizing a new and profitable 
price stabilizer—fluid milk. 


But, the butter interests reply, butter 
is a balance wheel for the industry. It 
offers during periods of flush production 
or reduced consumption an outlet for 
milk that would not otherwise be avail- 
able. Furthermore, it is the price sta- 
bilizer for most milk-marketing agree- 
ments since the price of other milk prod- 
ucts rises and falls as the price of but- 
ter rises and falls. 

I do not think the people who put for- 
ward this argument realize the impor- 
tance of other byproducts. I predict a 
continued steady increase in the im- 
portance of byproducts other than but- 
ter. I think the trend clearly is indi- 
cated by the following table: 


Utilization of milk in whole milk dairy 
products 


|Amounts in pounds} 


Per- 
Average centage 


Product 1935-39 


Fluid milk and 

44, 146, 000, 000,59, 927, 000, 000 
ee cream ......... | 3, 083, 000, 000) 8, 420, 000, 600) 
Cheese - 6, 690, 000, 000; 10, 990, 000, 000] 
Evaporated milk - + 4, 024; 000, 000! 6; 098, 000, 000) 
Condensed milk - 426,000,000} 574, 000, 000 
Dried whole milk 146, 000, 000} 1, 448, 000, 000 


i. 515, einai te 455, 000, | 


The trend away from butter already 
has aroused concern about the position 


of butter as a price stabilizer. Merrit 
Nash, who already has been referred to, 
goes to the heart of the matter in his 
article in the Western Dairy Journal. He 
said: 

My interest in the oleomargarine question 
is primarily selfish. As a person who gets 
his entire income from a dairy farm, I felt 
that I have a right to voice my opinion re- 
garding what I think to be the soundest way 
in which to improve that field of endeavor 
and to make it more profitable for myself. 
Butter is our price stabilizer * * * and 
I object to exactly that. It stabilizes our 
prices at levels which are generally most 
unprofitable. Why do we not select a dairy 
product that will reflect a more advantageous 
stabilizing efiect? * * * Butter has been 
a very poor price stabilizer, I can tell you 
that. 

It is most unwise to stick longer with a 
product for a price stabilizer that has de- 
veloped such a likely substitute and replace- 
ment as butter has in this product, oleo. 
It is time that we got as our price stabilizer 
a@ product which is subject to as little dupli- 
cation and competition as is possible to select. 
There is no better item than fluid milk for 
this purpose, especially if we use some real 
merchandising in presenting it to the Amer- 
ican consumer. Butter is as antiquated as 
@ price stabilizer in the dairy industry as 
is the “surrey with the fringe on top” in 
the automobile industry. * * * We can- 
not get results by plodding along with but- 
ter which as a price stabilizer is a sinking 
ship, if there ever was one, 
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Perhaps even more significant is a re- 
port by the Boston Milkshed Pricing 
Committee, published in September 1947. 
This committee, composed of economists 
experienced in the field of milk market- 
ing, including Dr. John D. Black, of 
Harvard, recommended that the butter 
formula for setting class I milk prices in 
the Boston milkshed be abandoned. 
Citing the fluctuations in the price of 
butter, the committee report states: 

As a result of these experiences the butter- 
powder formula has been steadily growing 
into disrepute in all quarters of the indus- 
try. Even if it could be shown that these 
two products (butter and nonfat drying milk 
solids) might serve as a reasonably accurate 
guide to class I milk prices in the future, 
the weight of producer, dealer, and public 
opinion would be against their use if any- 
things approaching a eucaetary alternative 
could be developed. * * 

By and large, the Federal order markets 
from Ohio west and south are operating 
under the condensery-plus formula. In those 
markets the class I price each month is the 
average price paid to producers by a listed 
group of midwestern evaporated milk plants, 
plus a specified differential which usually 
varies between seasons. Most of. the orders 
in those markets use the butter-powder value 
or a butter-cheese value, if one of them 
happens to be higher than the condensery 
price. 

Available evidence indicates that the pro- 
ducer groups in those Midwest markets and 
the Government are fairly well satisfied with 
the workings of this type of class I price 
formula. 


Here I should like to emphasize that 
those particular Midwest and southern 
markets where, according to the report, 
milk producers are fairly well satisfied 
with the price-fixing formula, uSe the 
butter-powder or butter-cheeSe values 
only if they are higher than the conden- 
sery prices. 


In sharp contrast— 


The report states— 

the orders in the Federal markets east of 
Ohio have contained butter or butter-pow- 
der formulas, with the class I price bracketed 
in 20- or 22-cent intervals. Also, by con- 
trast, there has been general dissatisfaction 
with the formulas, and serious proposals have 
been made to abandon them. 


Let me sum up briefly what I have 
been trying to say here.today: 

First. The Federal antimargarine laws 
are wrong in principle and should be 
repealed regardless of other factors. 

Second. Nevertheless, the repeal of the 
Federal antimargarine laws would not in- 
jure the dairy industry because: 

(a) The sale of butterfat as butter is 
the least profitable outlet for the product. 

(b) This is clearly shown by the de- 
creasing production of butter accom- 
panied by the increase in the production 
of fluid milk. 

Some of my colleagues raise the filled- 
milkissue. They state that repeal of the 
Federal antimargarine laws will be fol- 
lowed by attempts to ship filled milk in- 
terstate. I am not familiar with the 
filled-milk controversy. Perhaps this in- 
dustry has been discriminated against as 
has margarine. I do not know. But I 
do know that filled milk has no place in 
this debate. It is raised to confuse and 
becloud the issue. I would like to see this 
matter debated on its merits. I would 
like to see data to support the assumption 
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that repeal of the antimargarine laws 
would injure the dairy industry. I would 
like to hear some facts and figures instead 
of these paeans to the cow. To my way 
of thinking, the failure to use logic and 
the appeal to emotion illustrates what a 
poor case the opposition has. It illus- 
trates that the time for repeal of the 


Federal antimargarine laws is long over- - 


due. 

Mr.STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Martin] had 
time reserved, but I understand he will 
discuss the matter of the Moline-Daven- 
port Airport problem when we read the 
bill for amendment tomorrow. 

The majority has no further requests 
for time, and I understand the minority 
has no further requests. It was agreed 
that we would read the first paragraph 
of the bill tonight, and that the bill 
would then be read for amendment 
tomorrow. 

The Clerk read down to and including 
line 6 on page 1. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Curtis, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 5607) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judi- 
ciary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

THE SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Do I understand 
correctly that the status of the bill now 
before us is that it ic open for amend- 
ment from now on? 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read 
for am:- “nent tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HESELTON (at the request of Mr. 
STEFAN) was given permission to revise 
and extend his remarks and include 
therein certain articles. 

Mr. DEVITT (at the request of Mr. 
STEFAN) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the REcorD. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STEFAN) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the REcorD 
and include certain extraneous matter. 

Mr. STEFAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REc- 
oRD and include certain excerpts. 

Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include certain addi- 
tional data to the speech he made this 
afternoon in Committee of the Whole at 
that point following his remarks in the 
REcorD. 


Speaker, a 


CROW TRIBE 


Mr. D’EWART submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 
1317) to give to members of the Crow 
Tribe the power to manage and as- 
sume charge of their restricted lands, 
for their own use or for lease purposes, 
while such lands remain under trust 
patents. : 
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VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address, the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, today the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs reported out a resolution 
asking General Gray to hold in abeyance 
his cut in personnel in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration pending a further investi- 
gation by the subcommittee of our Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. The sub- 
committee is doing very fine work. I 
think General Gray, who, I believe, has 
had no real knowledge of where the cuts 
are being made, having been in the 
Veterans’ Administration such a short 
time, would be very much pleased if we 
had an opportunity to point out to him 
the real suffering that would ensue if the 
cuts were to go into effect. For instance, 
tHe rating boards which rate a man’s 
claims for compensation would be elimi- 
nated, and it would take a longer time 
before the men could be rated. The 
contact men would be limited and the 
men in the hospital who are entrusted 
with the care of disabled veterans would 
be limited. Certainly we should have a 
supplemental appropriation if it is 
needed if there is not enough money. I 
am under the impression that they are 
doing this because they want to keep in 
line with the President’s budget message 
for 1949. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 4023. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the De Soto National Memorial, 
in the State of Florida, and for other 
purposes. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 535. An act for the relief of Adelbert E. 
Tuller; 

S. 641. An act for the relief of Mrs. Roberta 
Flake Clayton; 

S. 922. An act for the relief of Ruth Gross- 
man; 

8.939. An act for the relief of Charles 
Howard Richards; 

S 970. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold T. Prosser; 

S. 1031. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Zamora; Mrs. Antonio Zamora; Antonio Za- 
mora, Jr.; Mrs. Juan Chavez; John Chavez, 
Jr.; Roland Chavez; Selso Trujillo; Dr. M. G. 
Wright; and the heirs of Keith Lane; 

8.1267. An act for the relief of Eleonore 
M. Hannon; 

8.1698. An act to define the exterior 
boundary of the Uintah and Ouray Indian 
Reservation in the State of Utah, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1716. An act for the relief of Mrs. Iola 
Veach; 

S. 1721. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Washington to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon any 
claim arising out of injuries sustained by 
G. R, Below, late of Seattle, Wash.; and 
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S. 1796. An act to provide for th3 preser- 
vation of the frigate Constellation and te 
authorize the disposition of certain replaced 
parts of such vessel as souvenirs, and for 
other purposes, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on March 2, 1948, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 


H. R. 3726. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and employees of the Foreign Service 
of the United States who, while in the course 
of their respective duties, suffered losses of 
personal property by reason of war condi- 
tions; 

H.R. 5525. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 231. Joint resolution providing 
for membership and participation by the 
United States in the Caribbean Commission 
and authorizing an appropriation therefor. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 4, 1948, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1356. A letter from the Chairman, Fed- 
eral Power Commission, transmitting copies 
of Consumption of Fuel for Production of 
Electric Energy and the Financial Record 
of-the Electric Utility Industry; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1357. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill to authorize the Army and 
Navy Union, U. S. A., Department of Illi- 
nois, to construct a recreational park on 
the grounds of the United States naval hos- 
pital, United States Training Center, Great 
Lakes, Ill.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1358. A letter from the director, national 
legislative commission, the American Legion, 
transmitting the final financial statement 
of the American Legion, as of December 31, 
1947; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

1359. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
State, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to amend the Foreign Aid Act of 1947 in 
order to provide for assistance to the Free 
Territory of Trieste; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 491. Resolution 
providing for consideration of H. R. 5098, 
a bill to enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
to conduct research on foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease and other diseases of animals and to 
amend the act of May 29, 1884 (23 Stat. 31), 
as amended, by adding another section; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1484). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 492. Resolution providing 
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for consideration of H. R. 3510, a bill to 
authorize the construction, protection, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of a public airport in 
the Territory of Alaska; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1485). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
S. 1733. An act to authorize payment to 
certain enrolled members of the Seminole 
Tribe of Indians under act of July 2, 1942 
(Public, No. 645, 77th Cong.); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1491). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
S. 1990. An act to provide a means for the 
orderly continuation and completion of the 
Deer Creek and aqueduct divisions of the 
Provo River project, Utah; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1492). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 4455. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance by the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potoma_ Rail- 
road Co. of certain lands lying in the bed of 
Roaches Run, Arlington County, Va., and for 
other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1493). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 5118. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain individual Indian land on the Fiat- 
head Reservation to the State of Montana; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1494). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. &.R. 1008. A bill for the relief of the 
county of Allegheny, Pa.; with ar amendment 
(Rept. No. 1497). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. Ninth 
intermediate report on investigation of the 
Civil Service Commission leads file; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1498). Referred. 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R.817. A bill for the relief of Andres 
Quinones and Letty Perez; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1479). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee o2 the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 831. A bill for the relief of George 
Chan, with an amendment (Rept. No. 1480). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 926. A bill for the relief of Dora 
Greenbaum (Brenner); with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1481). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1409. Abill for the relief of 
Frantisek Jiri Pavlik or Georg Pavlik; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1482). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1749. A bill to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the relief of Johannes 
or John, Julia, Michael, William, and Anna 
Kostiuk”; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1483). Referred to the Committee of the 


Whole House. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
8. 400. An act authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Mabel Townsend Pretty 
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On Top; with amendments (Rept. No. 1486). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands, 
S. 401. An act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to Clar- 
ence M. ‘Scott; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1487). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
S. 773. An act authorizing the issuance of 
@ patent in fee to Mrs. Mary E. Leaf; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1488). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
8. 1407. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Robert E. Doyle; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1489). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
S. 1517.- An act authorizing the issuance to 
James Perry Doyle of a patent in fee to cer- 
tain lands in Big Horn County, Mont.; with- 
cut amendment (Rept. No. 1490). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2384. A bill for the relief of 
Colbert H. Cannon; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1495). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3162. A bill for the relief of Carmen 
Morales; with amendments (Rept. No. 1496). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. PRIEST: 

H.R. 5678. A bill to assist the States in 
the development and maintenance of local 
public-health units, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 5679. A bill to provide for a prelim- 
inary examination and survey of the channel 
at Buxton, N. C.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. CROW: 

H. R. 5680. A bill to provide for limiting 
participation as beneficiary under the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, as 
amended, and for other purposes, to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 5681. A bill for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at West Des Moines, Iowa, and 
appropriating money therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H. R. 5682. A bill for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Ames—College Station—Iowa, 
and appropriating money therefor; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 5683. A bill for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Adel, Iowa, and appropriating 
money therefor; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H. R. 5684. A bill for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Indianola, Iowa, and appro- 
priating money therefor; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

H. R. 5685. A bill for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Story City, Iowa, and appro- 
priating money therefor; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

H. R. 5686. A bill for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Woodward, Iowa, and appro- 
priating money therefor; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. DEVITT: 

H. R. 5687. A bill relating to the jurisdic- 
tion of the circuit courts of appeals to re- 
view decisions of the Tax Court; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 5688. A bill to amend the provisions 

of the Agricultural Adjustment Act relating 
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to marketing agreements and orders; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 5689. A bill to establish two addi- 
tional offices of Assistant Secretaries of Ag- 
riculture, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 5690. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.R. 5691. A bill to amend the act pro- 
viding for the expedition for admission to the 
United States of alien spouses and alien 
minor children of citizen members of the 
United States armed forces; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALBERT: 

H.R. 5692. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain land to the 
State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 5693. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; and to 
repeal subdivision (b) of section 64 and sub- 
division (h) of section 70 thereof and all acts 
and parts of acts inconsistent therewith; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 5694. A bill to amend section 22 (b) 
(13) of the Internal Revenue Code; relat- 
ing to income-tax treatment of compensa- 
tion received by military and naval personnel; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 5695. A bill to authorize the purchase 
of a new post-office site at North Andover, 
Mass.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 5696. A bill to provide for the acqui- 
sition of a site and preparation of plans and 
specifications for a new postal building, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, memorializing the President and the 
Congress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation and to provide adequate appropria- 
tions for the preservation of the security of 
the Nation by the creation of the world’s 
strongest air force and air national guard 
and for the creation of a National Science 
Foundation for scientific research, to make 
available scientific discoveries and knowledge 
for the information and guidance of officials 
responsible for our national security; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, memori- 
alizing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to enact the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill, so called, facilitating the con- 
struction of housing for veterans of World 
War II and others; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLOOM: 

H.R. 5697. A bill for the relief of Jean 
George Lipsman and his wife, Lydia Lipsman; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 5698. A bill for the relief of Dr. and 
Mrs. Emil Zommerstein; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 5699. A bill for the relief of Rose 

Quong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUSBEY: 

H.R. 5700. A bill for the relief of Zora B. 


Vulich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. HILL: 

H.R.5701, A bill authorizing the Alien 
Property Custodian to return certain real 
property and water rights to Ernestine Block 
Grigsby and Josephine Block Miles; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H.R. 5702. A bili for the relief of Frederick 

W. Lass; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R.5703. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Thelma Lee Rynaard; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REGAN: 

H. R. 5704. A bill to facilitate naturaliza- 
tion of Jeanne Bouchet Dreyfus; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 5705. A bill for the relief of Basile 
Cretsos, Chrissa Cretsos, and James Cretsos; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1472. By Mr. CANFIELD: Resolution of the 
Independent Lodzer Young Men, of Paterson, 
N. J., urging action for the immediate imple- 
mentation of the Palestine partition decision 
of the United Nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1473. Also, resolution of the board of com- 
missioners of the city of Passaic, N. J., urging 
action for the immediate implementation of 
the Palestine-partition decision of the United 
Nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1474. By Mr. GOODWIN: Memorial of the 
Massachusetts Senate, urging enactment of 
legislation to provide for the world’s strong- 
est regular air force and air national guard 
and appropriations therefor, and to provide 
for creation of a National Science Founda- 
tion for research to make available scientific 
discoveries and knowledge for guidance of 
Officials responsible for our national security; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1475. Also, memorial of the Massachusetts 
Senate, urging enactment of the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner bill, facilitating construction of 
housing for veterans; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1476. By Mr. HART: Petition of the West 
New York Liquor Dealers Association, West 
New York, N. J., presenting a resolution op- 
posing the passage of S. 1842 and H. R. 4626; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1477. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
Memorial of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, urging enactment of the Taft-El- 
lender-Wagner bill; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1478. Also, memorial of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, urging enactment of leg- 
islation to provide adequate appropriations 
for the security of the Nation; to the Com- 
mitte> on Appropriations. 

1479. By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Petition of 
Hervey S. Bean and other citizens of Vienna 
and Mount Vernon, Maine, to stop shipments 
of food, precision tools, industrial machinery, 
Diesel tractors, and other machinery to Rus- 
sia and Russian-dominated countries; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1480. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
city of Alexandria, Va., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
making housing available as low-rent hous- 
ing for families of low income; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 
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SENATE 
Tuurspay, Marcu 4, 1948 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 2, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Clarence W. Cranford, D. D., pas- 
tor, Calvary Baptist Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


O God, our Father, out of the dim past 
we hear again the voice of Thy prophet, 
saying, “Eat the fat, and drink the sweet, 
and send portions unto them for whom 
nothing is prepared.” Thou hast greatly 
blessed the tables of America with fat- 
ness and sweetness. Help the Mem- 
bers of this body as they try to decide 
what, in the light of our blessings, is 
America’s responsibility toward the na- 
tions of the world. We pray in Jesus’ 
name. Amen. 


. THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 3, 1948, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORTS OF FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
RELATING TO ELECTRIC ENERGY 


A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting, for the in- 
formation of the Senate, copies of newly 
issued reports of that Commission entitled 
“Consumption of Fuel for Production of 
Electric Energy” and “The Financial Record 
of the Electric Utility Industry” (with ac- 
companying reports); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Tort CLAIMS PAID BY ATOMIC ENERGY 
CoMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of claims 
paid by that Commission, pursuant to the 
Federal Tort Claims Act, for the calendar 
year 1947 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 

A letter from the director, national legis- 
lative commission of the American Legion, 
transmitting the final financial statement 
of the American Legion as of December 31, 
1947 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Finance. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A petition of several citizens of the State 
of Virginia, praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 265, to prohibit the transporta- 
tion of alcoholic-beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

A letter from James E. Curry, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., embodying a resolution adopted 
by the Council of Annette Islands Reserve, 
Alaska, protesting against the enactment of 
legislation to rescind certain orders of the 
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Secretary of the Interior establishing Indian 
reservations in the Territory of Alaska; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition signed by some 75 citizens of 
Cherryvale, Kans., praying for the enactment 
of Senate bill 265, to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alcoholic-beverage advertising 
in interstate commerce; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


COMMENDATION OF PUBLIC SERVICE OF 
COL. DAVIS GORHAM ARNOLD—RESOLU- 
TION OF RHODE ISLAND GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, during 
the January 1948 session of the General 
Assembly of Rhode Island a senate res- 
olution was adopted commending the 
public service of Col. Davis Gorham Ar- 
nold, manager of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Administration regional office in 
Providence. It gives me great pleasure 
to ask unanimous consent to present the 
resolution for appropriate reference and 
request that it be printed in the body of 
the Recorb, since it expresses not only 
the opinion of the general assembly it- 
self, but of the people of Rhode Island 
generally, as well as of the veterans and 
the general public. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Resolution commending the public service of 

— Davis Gorham Arnold, manager of the 

hited States Veterans’ Administration 
regional office in Providence 


Whereas the veterans of Rhode Island have 
had the benefit of Col. Davis Gorham Ar- 
nold’s years of experience in the Washington 
office of the former Veterans’ Bureau, later 
known as the Veterans’ Administration, who 
for 5 years has been the manager of the 
United States Veterans’ Administration re- 
gional office in Providence; and 

Whereas during his assignment in Rhode 
Island for this period the entire Veterans’ 
Administration program has been subject to 
decentralization and authority delegated to 
the branch office for this area in Boston, 
which was intended to expedite action for 
the veterans, but instead proved an impedi- 
ment, resulting in controversy when initia- 
tive was in order in the local office here; and 

Whereas Colonel Arnold’s deep personal 
concern for every issue : ffecting veterans and 
their families has been the subject of com- 
mendation in State and National resolutions 
by several veterans’ organizations: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Rhode Island General 
Assembly places itself upon record as en- 
dorsing the service of Col. Davis Gorhan. Ar- 
nold as manager of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Administration regional office in Prov- 
idence, its confidence in him as a veteran of 
both World Wars, and pride in his achieve- 
ment in veterans’ affairs here in his native 
State of Rhode Island, earnestly requesting 
the Senators and Representatives from Rhode 
Island in the Congress of the United States 
to give consideration to this resolution, 
which embodies the sincerity of the feeling 
among the veterans in this State and be- 
speaks the desire of this legislature also to 
endorse the work of and continue in such 
Office Col. Davis Gorham Arnold as manager 
of the United States Veterans’ Administra- 
tion regional office in Providence; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That 2*ily certified copies of this 
resolution be transmittea by the secretary 
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of state to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States and to Col. Davis Gorham 
Arnoid. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

S.J. Res. 187. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to utilize sec- 
tion 32 funds to encourage the exportation 
of surplus agricultural commodities and 
products thereof under foreign-aid programs; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 966). 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1948— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. BALL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, to which was 
referred the concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 131) against adoption of Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of January 19, 
1948, reported it adversely, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 967) thereon. 


PROHIBITION AGAINS’ DISCRIMINATION 
IN EMPLOYMENT—MINORITY VIEWS 
(PART OF REPT. NO. 951) 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Hi11] I ask 
unanimous consent to submit minority 
views to accompany the bill (S. 984) to 
prohibit discrimination in employment 
because of race, religion, color, national 
origin, or ancestry, heretofore reported, 
and request that they be printed. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the minority views will be 
received and printed as requested by the 
Senator from Louisiana. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEM: 

8.2256. A bill relating to the meat-in- 
spection service of the Department of Agri- 
culture; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

S. 2257. A bill to provide that the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940 shall 
not apply to divorce proceedings; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 2258. A bill to amend the income limi- 
tation governing the granting of pension 
to veterans and death-pension benefits to 
widows and children of veterans, and for 
other purposes; and 

§. 2259. A bill to provide minimum ratings 
for service-connected arrested tuberculosis; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2260. A bill to enable States and their 
agencies and political subdivisions to plan 
for the construction of public works; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. AITKEN: 

S. 2261. A bill to amend section 602 (m) (2) 
of the National Service Life Insurance Act 
of 1940, as amended; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. UMSTEAD: 

S. 2262. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to Carolina Power & Light Co. to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a dam in the 
Lumber River; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. UMSTEAD (for himself and 
Mr. HOEY): 

S. 2263. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator to transfer and convey 
certain property to the city of High Point, 
N. C.; to the Committee on Public Works, 
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By Mr. STEWART (for himself and 
Mr, YoOuNG): 

S. 2264. A bill to supplement the Federal- 
Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize ap- 
propriations for the construction of greatly 
needed rural local roads, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(Mr. MCCARRAN introduced Senate bill 
2265, to amend the salary rates contained in 
the compensation schedules of the act of 
March 4, 1923, as amended, entitled “An act 
to provide for the classification of civilian 
positions within the District of Columbia and 
in the field services, and for other purposes,” 
which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

8.2266. A bill for the relief of Low Way 
Hong; and 

S. 2267. A bill for the relief of the widow of 
Frank E. Chaffin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 2268. A bill for the relief of Dimitri 

Petrou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. REVERCOMB: 

S. 2269. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act in order to reduce the 
qualifying age for old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance benefits to 60 and broaden the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance system to in- 
clude benefits on account of disability; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

8.2270. A bill for the relief of Anna 

Rajmann; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF CLASSIFICATION ACT 
OF 1923 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to amend the 
Classification Act of 1923, and I request 
that an explanatory statement of the 
bill by me may be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred, and, without ob- 
jection, the explanatory statement. pre- 
sented by the Senator from Nevada will 
be printed in the RecorD. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2265) to amend the salary rates con- 
tained in the compensation schedules of 
the act of March 4. 1923, as amended, en- 
titled “An act to provide for the classi- 
fication of civilian positions within the 
District of Columbia and in the field serv- 
ices, and for other purposes,” introduced 
by Mr. McCarran, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. McCarran was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAT M’CARRAN 

I have today introduced a bill to amend the 
Classification Act of 1923 so as to lay the 
foundation for a real career service for ad- 
ministrative and executive workers in the 
employ of the Federal Government. 

My bill would accomplish this by creating 
a new administrative and executive service. 

This would be a service of professional 


grade, on a par with the present probational 
service. 

The new A. and E. service could be well 
used for graduates from the subprofessional, 
the CPC, and the C. and F. services. (The 
CAF service would become C. and F., with 
administrative positions transferred to the 
new A. and E.) 

There has always been a need for higher 
grades to cover administrative positions 
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which properly belong in the subprofessional 
service but which because grade 8 was the 
highest grade in that service, were allocated 
in the professional service, where they did 
not belong. 

The new A. and E. service would provide 
a place for administrative personnel in the 
SP service, such as high-grade foremen, mas- 
ters, supervisors, section chiefs, and super- 
intendents, who have jurisdiction over sub- 
professional employees. The same is true in 
the CPC class particularly, and could be 
safely applied to the C. and F. service. 

In considering and acting on this bill, I 
hope the committee will take advantage of 
the opportunity to even up the rates of pay 
so that they are devisible regularly by 2080, 
260, or 26, so that pay tables can be com- 
puted simply and the work of pay-roll clerks, 
auditors, and accountants can be facilitated 
and eased. However, I have preferred not to 
make any changes in compensation rates my- 
self, since I want it to be perfectly clear that 
this is not a pay-raise bill, but a bill for the 
purpose of improving the civil-service sys- 
tem by providing a service in which men and 
women of executive and administrative talent 
may rise to the very top without sacrificing 
their civil-service status, and in which top- 
grade executives and administrators will be 
available for transfer among and between 
departments. 

I should be glad if the committee would 
consider using this bill as a vehicle for pro- 
viding higher salaries in the upper brackets 
of Government professional, executive, and 
administrative work. Again, I have not initi- 
ally included such provisions in the bill, be- 
cause I feel the basic principle of a sepa- 
rate service for administrative and executive 
personnel is more important than pay raises; 
and I am not sure but what the committee 
might prefer to deal with the question of 
raises in separate legislation. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the bill (S. 2202) to pro- 
mote the general welfare, national in- 
terest, and foreign policy of the United 

tates through necessary economic and 
financial assistance to foreign countries 
which undertake to cooperate with each 

ther in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of economic conditions essential 
to a peaceful and prosperous world, and 
I ask unanimous consent that they may 
be printed, printed in the REcorp, and 
lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were ordered to lie on the table, 
to be printed, and to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows:_ 


On page 22, between lines 11 and 12, insert 
the following new subsections: 

“(c) The procurement in the United States 
of grain and grain products under this act 
shall, to the maximum extent possible, and 
subject to the determination of the Admin- 
istrator as to amounts which may be trans- 
ferred to a participating country, be made by 
such country or its agents directly from com- 
mercial firms rather than through any de- 
partment, agency, or establishment of the 
United States Government. 

“(d) In order to assure the conservation 
of domestic grain supplies and the retention 
in the United States of byproduct feeds nec- 
essary to the maintenance of the agricultural 
economy of the United States, the amounts 
of wheat and wheat flour to be transferred 
to participating countries shall be so deter- 
mined that the total quantity of wheat used 
to produce the wheat flour transferred to 
such countries under this act shall not be 
less than 50 percent of the aggregate of the 
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unprocessed wheat and wheat in the form of 
flour transferred to such countries under this 
act.” 
On page 22, line 12, strike out “(c)” and 
, insert in lieu thereof “(e).” 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
submit a perfecting amendment for the 
amendment which I submitted yesterday 
relative to exports to nonparticipating 
countries, intended to be proposed by me 
to the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and for- 
eign policy of the United States through 
necessary economic and financial assist- 
ance to foreign countries which under- 
take to cooperate with each other in the 
establishment and maintenance of eco- 
nomic conditions essential to a peaceful 
and prosperous world, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment may 
be printed, lie on the table, and be print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to lie on the table, to 
be printed, and to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 22, after line 20, insert a new sub- 
section, as follows: 

“(d) No export shall be authorized pur- 
suant to authority conferred by section 6 of 
the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), in- 
cluding any amendment thereto, of any com- 
modity from the United States to any country 
wholly or partly in Europe which is not a 
participating country, if the Secretary of 
Commerce determines that the supply of 
such commodity is insufficient (or would be 
insufficient if such export were permitted) 
to fulfill the requirements of participating 
countries under this act as determined by 
the Administrator: Provided, however, That 


such export may be authorized if the Sec- 
retary of Commerce determines that such ex- 
port is otherwise in the national interest of 
the United States.” 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
ADMINISTERED BY DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
Ecton) submitted amendments intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to the 
bill (H. R. 5524) making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the 
Department of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
purposes, which were referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 9, line 2, strike out “$321,282,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$321,782,000.” 

On page 9, line 22, before the period in- 
sert a colon and the following: “Provided 
further, That $500,000 of the funds appro- 
priated herein shall be available only for 
construction and maintenance of the project 
on Milk River for local flood protection at 
Havre, Montana, authorized by the act of 
December 22, 1944.” 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING— 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR TAFT 
|Mr. BU'TLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorn a statement dated 
October 1, 1947, issued »y Senator Tarr in 
opposition to universal compulsory military 
training, which appears in the Appendix.]. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN—NEWSPAPER COM- 
MENT ON ADDRESS BY PROF. THEODORE 
SCHULTZ 
[Mr. BROOKS asked and obtained leave to 


have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “University of Chicago Professor Tells 
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Off Harvard on Marshall Plan,” written by 
George Weller and published in the Chicago 
Daily News of March 2, 1948, dealing with an 
address delivered by Prof. Theodore Schultz, 
head of the department of economics of the 
University of Chicago, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


THE BATTLE FOR BREAD—EDITORIAL BY 
DR. CLINTON N. HOWARD 
[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Battle for Bread,” written by Dr. 
Clinton N. Howard, editor of Progress maga- 
zine, which appears in the Appendix. | 


CIVIL-RIGHTS AGITATION — EDITORIAL 
FROM THE NASHVILLE BANNER 


[Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “From the Grass Roots, the South 
Is Acting,” published in the Nashville Banner 
on March 1, 1948, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


INTERNATIONAL RFC—LETTER FROM 
WILLIAM H. KRIEG 
[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
tq have printed in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to him by William H. Krieg regarding 
the international RFC, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


DEPRECIATION AS AN INFLATION PROB- 
LEM—ARTICLE BY GEORGE ERICSON 


[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “Depreciation to Fore as Inflation 
Problem,” by George Ericson, from the Chris- 


tian Science Monitor of February 21, 1948,. 


which appears in the Appendix.] 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII — EDITORIAL 
FROM THE CHESTER (PA.) TIMES 
[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the ReEcorp an editorial en- 
titled “Question of Hawaiian Statehood,” 
from the Chester (Pa.) Times of February 
21, 1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


MEETING OF A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 


Mr. MORSE asked and obtained con- 
sent for a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services to meet at 
2 o’clock today. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to be absent from the 
Senate on Friday of this week. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, and regretfully, consent is 
granted. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, with 
the permission of the Senate, I wish to 
ask to be absent for a few days. I am 
anxious to vote on the Marshall plan 
which is being debated, and I hope I shall 
be able to return before any crippling 
amendments, at least, have been offered. 
I expect to return the first part of next 
week, about Tuesday. Until then, I ask 
consent to be absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, consent is granted. 


STATEMENT AS TO SATURDAY. SESSION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] 


- has the floor by order of the Senate. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me for 
a@ moment? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, several 
Senators have asked about a Saturday 
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session. I think the Members of the 
Senate should hold themselves in readi- 
ness contemplating that we will continue 
the debate on the pending legislation at 
all times, if possible. Later on, either 
this afternoon or tomorrow, we will at- 
tempt to make an announcement that 
will be satisfactory to Members of the 
Senate as to a Saturday session this 
week. 


TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BIRTH OF GEN. CASIMIR PULASK 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today 
marks the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of a great son of Poland and a 
great hero of the American Revolution, 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski. The facts about 
General Pulaski’s life are so well known 
that they need bear only slight repetition. 
We are all familiar with the fact that 
Casimir Pulaski, born at Podolia, took a 
prominent share under his father, Count 
Joseph Pulaski, in the formation of the 
Confederation of Bar and thereafter in 
the military operations. Ultimately he 
became commander in chief of the 
Polish patriotic forces. Having been 
driven into exile in 1772, Pulaski came to 
America and joined the army of Gen. 
George Washington. 

He distinguished himself in the Bat- 
tle of Brandywine, was made a brigadier 
general and chief of cavalry by order of 
Congress. He fought at Germantown 
and in the battles of the winter of 1778. 
After that, he raised a mixed corps called 
the Pulaski Legion, with which he de- 
fended the city of Charleston in May 
1779. We all know that General Pulaski 
was mortally wounded at Savannah and 
that he passed to his eternal reward on 
October 11. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
birth of this great patriot of Poland and 
this great friend of the United States, 
not as a mere tribute to a man who has 
long since passed into the realm of his- 
tory. Rather,I call attention to his mag- 
nificent life because the inspiration of 
his deeds is so important not only to the 
United States, but to all the sons and 
daughters of Poland—the inhabitants of 
that stricken land which was the first to 
fight in the Second World War, but which 
seems to have paid for its sacrifices only 
by continued enslavement. 

The inspiration of Genera! Pulaski, I 
am sure, will continue to give courage 
and confidence to all the friends and 
lovers of Poland, both within that 
ravaged land and beyond its boundaries. 

It seemed as difficult in Pulaski’s time 
as it does in ours that the forces of en- 
slavement and tyranny would one day be 
driven back from the borders of Poland; 
but we are certain that that land shall 
indeed experience her freedom, that the 
dream of Pulaski and the dream of other 
Polish patriots shall be fulfilled. 

Although the great state of Poland is 
now behind the iron curtain, the people 
of the United States have lost none of 
their friendship, none of their sympathy, 
none of their admiration for the heroic 
Poles. We are tied to that land not only 
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by bonds of gratitude for what Pulaski 
and other Poles did for us in our hour of 
need but we are tied by the bonds of 
kinship between the millions of Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent and their rela- 
tives abroad. 

We are tied too by a common devo- 
tion to liberty, a fierce pride in inde- 
pendence, an unswerving desire to have 
each land work out its destiny through 
its own efforts rather than through the 
dictates of a foreign tyrant. 

And so, today, on the anniversary of 
the birth of this patriot, America feels 
closer than ever to the land which gave 
him birth. We stretch our hands fig- 
uratively across the sea to shake the 
hands of the people of Poland and to 
bid them: Take heart; maintain your 
courage; your great ideals shall yet be 
realized; the dream of Pulaski of Polish 
independence and freedom shall not have 
been in vain. 

Finally, I express the hope that early 
action will be taken on my joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 41) for proclamation of 
General Pulaski Memorial Day on Oc- 
tober 11, the anniversary of the patriot’s 
death. This resolution passed the Sen- 
ate last year although, unfortunately, it 
was tabled by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee last May. I am, however, hoping 
that the committee will reverse its 
action. 

Will the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to me for a moment further? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 


STATEMENT OF NORWEGIAN PRIME MIN- 
ISTER ON THE THREAT OF COMMUNISM 
TO NORWAY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to a statement made by the Nor- 
wegian Prime Minister, Mr. Gerhardsen, 
in a speech last Sunday referring to 
Czechoslovakia. This particular item 
was given to Mr. Lovett at the State 
Department to emphasize the impor- 
tance that Norway attaches to the anti- 
Communist fight. I read this into the 
Recorp, Mr. President, because anyone 
who has eyes to see with knows that the 
world is lining up in two camps. We 
cannot get away from that fact. This 
little land up there toward the North, 
the Land of the Midnight Sun, whose 
people have always stood for liberty, and 
who made such a gallant fight when in- 
vaded by Hitler, now speak out in no 
uncertain terms. 

This is the quotation from the Prime 
Tinister’s reference to Czechoslovakia: 

These events have awakened gloom and 
apprehension among us. As far as I can see, 
the problem for Norway is, first and foremost, 
of a domestic nature. The threat to Norway 
of the freedom and independence of the Nor- 
wegian people is the danger which the Com- 
munist Party represents at the present time. 
The most vital task in the fight for inde- 
pendence, democracy, and security under law 
in Norway is that of reducing the Communist 
Party and its influence to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. We will fight against the 
Communists with the means and spiritual 
weapons of democracy. We will try to con- 
vince those who joined them in good faith 
during the war in the belief that the Com- 
munist Party was national and democratic. 
Today there is no longer anyone who has the 
right to nurture such a belief. Those who 
head the Communist Party in Norway today 
are Comintern Communists, Like their fel- 
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low workers in other lands, they are disciples 
of terror and dictatorship. No longer must 
well-worded declamations be allowed to pre- 
vent people from recognizing this brutal fact, 
even though for many it might constitute a 
sinister discovery. 


Mr. President, this little land recog- 
nizes the menace, and their Prime Min- 
ister says they will not be caught nap- 
ping. I trust that we will hasten the 
European recovery program. I shall 
have something to say in a few days on 
that subject, but the sooner we act the 
sooner we get the bill in operation under 
an appropriate administrator; the sconer 
we will strike a spark of encouragement 
to people like the little group of Nor- 
wegians, some 3,000,000 of them, who 
have the stamina and the courage to 
utter in no uncertain words how they 
look upon the threat of communism. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON CIVIL-SERV- 
ICE RETIREMENT BILL—MEMORANDUM 
RULING 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro temporé. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield te the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, it will 
be remembered that on February 26, 
when the Senate was considering the 
conference report on the civil-service 
retirement bill, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. WiLLrams] 
raised, informally, a question of order. 
The question of order was as to whether 
the changes made in the conference 
report constituted germane modifications 
under the rules by which this body acts. 

It is my understanding that, for the 
guidance of the President of this body, 
a memorandum was prepared by the 
Senate Parliamentarian, which he has 
placed in my hands. I ask, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the memorandum on that 
point be inserted in the Recorp, so it may 
be referred to on other similar occasions. 
I suggest that an appropriate place for 
inserting the memorandum in the Rec- 
ORD would be on page 1741, near the cen- 
ter of the second column, after my para- 
graph of participation in the debate at 
that point. Unless there is some request 
for reading the memorandum at this 
time, I would simply ask unanimous con- 
sent to place it in the Recorp, at the 
point I suggested, merely stating that it 
sustains the action of the Senate in ac- 
cepting the conference report. There- 
fore I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I point out to 
the Senator from Vermont that no point 
of order was raised at that particular 
time. roe 

Mr. FLANDERS. 
not formally. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no objection 
to the Senator from Vermont inserting 
the statement in the Recorp today. Ido 
have objection to having it inserted in 
the Recorp as of the previous date to 
which he referred, since the point of 
order was not then raised. I feel that any 
Member of the Senate who was on the 
floor at that time had the privilege of 
raising the point of order at the time, 
and of having a decision made on it. I 


I said informally; 
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would not want the memorandum to ap- 
pear in the Recorp as a decision on that 
particular question, because the Parlia- 
mentarian was not asked to prepare a 
memorandum for a ruling on that occa- 
sion. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Iam glad, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to yield to the suggestion of the 
junior Senator from Delaware. I ask 
that the memorandum be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H. R. 4127—THE CIVIL 
SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 


(Memorandum prepared by Mr. Charles L. 
Watkins, Senate Parliamentarian) 


H. R. 4127, a bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
was passed by the Senate with an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. The 
House bill amended section 1 of said act by 
providing, among other things, in subsection 
(b) that an officer or employee between the 
ages of 55 and 60 years, under certain condi- 
tions, upon separation from the service, 
should be paid an annuity reduced by one- 
half of 1 percent for each full month such 
officer or employee was under the age of 60 
years. 

The Senate substitute contains no pro- 
vision whatever dealing with said section 1, 
and therefore the only matter in controversy 
with respect to this section is the language 
in the House bill. 

The conferees in dealing with subsection 
(b), in the annuity percentage reduction, 
substituted one-fourth of 1 percent for one- 
half of 1 percent, the effect of which is to 
increase the annuity to be paid to such officer 
or employee. The contention is made that 
the conferees, under the new conference rule, 
were prohibited from taking any action that 
would increase the annuity above that com- 
puted under the House provision, and that 
the action taken was not a “germane modifi- 
cation” of the matter in dispute. 

The rule referred to, as contained in the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, ap- 
proved August 2 of that year, is as follows: 

“(a) In any case in which a disagreement 
to an amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute has been referred to the conferees, it 
shall be in order for the conferees to report a 
substitute on the same subject matter; but 
they may not include in the report matter 
not committed to them by either House. 
They may, however, include in their report 
in any such case matter which is a germane 
modification of subjects in disagreement.” 

In the report accompanying the reorgani- 
zation bill, submitted by Mr. LaFollette on 
May 31, 1946, the Special Committee on the 
Organization of Congress, in making an anal- 
ysis of the foregoing rule, said: 

“This section in effect makes specific the 
application to amendments in the nature of 
a substitute of the conference rules now 
applicable to numbered amendments, and 
will outlaw the expedient resorted to in re- 
cent years of conferees bringing back legis- 
lation not passed by either House.” 

The matter dealt with by the conferees, 
being in the House bill, is, of course, not new 
matter, and there being no provision in the 
Senate substitute affecting section 1 of the 
Retirement Act, the conferees, under the 
established procedure of the Senate, in mak- 
ing any change, modification, or amendment 
(by .whatever term it may be described), 
were limited and restricted to the sole ques- 
tion of germaneness. They could increase or 
decrease the percentage reduction in any de- 
gree they deemed proper. If the Senate, in 


its substitute, had adopted a provision differ- 
ent from the amount in the Hou&e bill, the 
conferees would have been restricted to a 
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range from the lowest to the highest figures, 
The conferees in this case, however, had only 
the House provision before them for con- 
sideration. 

The Senate as yet has made no interpre- 
tation of the phrase “germane modification,” 
as contained in the new conference rule. 
Rule XXI of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate provides, among other things, that— 

“Any motion or resolution may be with- 
drawn or modified by the mover at any time 
before a decision, amendment, or ordering of 
the yeas and nays.” 

Under the practice of the Senate, a Sena- 
tor, acting under this rule, is not limited or 
restricted as to the nature of the modifica- 
tion he desires to make. He may narrow or 
broaden the scope of his motion, resolution, 
or amendment in any manner and to any 
extent that he desires. 

The following precedent of the House of 
Representatives of March 15, 1922, cited in 
Cannon’s Precedents, volume VIII, section 
3268, is in line with the present case: A 
point of order was made that the conferees 
had exceeded their authority by providing a 
limitation of $100,000 beyond which con- 
tracts must be awarded to the lowest bidder. 
The House bill made no limitation, and the 
Senate amendment fixed a limitation of 
$5,000. The Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
Joseph Walsh, of Massachusetts) overruled 
the point of order, saying: 

“It will be noticed, that the original pro- 
vision of the bill contained no limitation 
whatever providing for the purchase, repair, 
or reconditioning of any vessel, commodity, 
article, or thing on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The Senate struck out all of the lan- 
guage of the original House provision and 
inserted an amendment which required the 
reconditioning or repairs in excess of $5,000 
to be done in Government yards under cer- 
tain conditions. The conferees have agreed 
to substantially that language except that 


they have stricken out $5,000 and inserted 


‘$100,000. In the view of the Chair, the 
whole controversy before the conferees was 
whether there should be a limitation upon 
the amount of the repairs, and, if so, what 
the limitation should be; in other words, it 
was between $5,000 worth of repairs and no 
limit whatever.” 

After citing an applicable case in Hinds’ 
Precedents (vol. V, sec. 6424); the Speaker 
pro tempore further said: 

“It seems to the Chair that * * * the 
conferees were authorized either to agree to 
the provisions without any limitation what- 
ever, or to a limitation of $5,000, or to any 
limitation between that and no limitation 
whatever, and that the point of order that 
they have exceeded their authority is not well 
taken.” 

A further precedent of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, shown in Hinds’ Precedents, 
volume V, section 6411, is also cited as bearing 
on the interpretation of the term “germane 
modification,” namely: 

On March 3, 1871, a conference report was 
under consideration. The Senate amended 
a House bill to provide for the reference to 
the Quartermaster-General and the Com- 
missary-General of certain claims. The con- 
ferees reported a provision to constitute a 
commission to deal with the subject. 

The Speaker (Mr. James G. Blaine, of 
Maine) ruled: 

“The provision reported by the conference 
committee is a germane modification of the 
_ (Senate) provision, and therefore it comes 

strictly within the purview and power of the 
committee of conference.” 


THE PROBLEM OF DISPLACED PERSONS— 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR O’CONOR 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senate from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, with 
the current debate on economic aid to 
Europe now focusing world attention 
upon the deliberations of this honorable 
body, it seems appropriate to discuss 
briefly another vital phase of the Euro- 
pean problem. I refer to the matter of 
displaced persons, whose resettlement in 
some area where they could begin again 
to take roots and build for the future 
would seem to be a prerequisite to any 
genuine and final stabilization of Euro- 
pean economy. 

I have prepared a statement giving my 
views on S. 2242, to authorize admission 
for a limited time of certain displaced 
persons, which has been reported favor- 
ably by the Judiciary Committee and is 
now on the Senate Calendar. I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement be 
included in my remarks at this point. 

‘America has ever been ready and more 
than willing to accept and discharge its 
humanitarian responsibility to victims of 
extraordinary misfortune throughout the 
world. In the case of the hundreds of 
thousands of displaced persons now pa- 
tiently suffering in Europe, it seems to me 
there is no sound reason to defer longer 
the necessary action. I believe the time 
is here when we should act, and assume 
world leadership in the settlement of this 
vexing problem. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


The American people have a test of their 
humanitarianism in their acceptance or re- 
jection of the proposal to admit displaced 
persons into the United States. Favorable 
action by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
on S. 2242, to admit 100,000 displaced per- 
sons to the United States within a period 
of 2 years, is a welcome recognition of our 
obligation to a sadly neglected and most un- 
fortunate group of war casualties. However, 
it does not discharge our full obligation, al- 
though it is a step in the proper direction. 

No sadder picture ever has been presented 
to the people of the world than that of the 
millions of human beings who were torn 
from their homes in the turmoil of war, 
suffering untold privations, not the least of 
which was the knowledge that among all the 
peoples they had no place which they could 
call their own. Even with the cessation of 
hostilities some hundreds of thousands of 
them found their homelands still barred to 
them because they had dared resist dictator- 
ship, had persisted in their search for free- 
dom to live their own lives. 

Now, approximately 800,000 or $00,000 of 
these displaced persons—men, women, and 
children—are living in various camps 
throughout western Europe, under condi- 
tions that are destructive of. self-respect. 
Among them are many of Europe's most cul- 
tured inhabitants. By and large, all of them 
are imbued with a spirit of independence 
and determination to find liberty or to per- 
ish. It is for these reasons that they now 
cannot or will not return to their home- 
lands. In many cases, where these home- 
lands are under the iron rule of Russia or 
other despotic rulers, return to their home- 
lands would mean imprisonment or possible 
death. 

Officials of our Government, familiar with 
the situation in Europe, and thousands of 
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our citizens have been agitated since the 
war’s end for legislation that would permit 
entry of some of these displaced persons 
into our country. There has been, at the 
same time, opposition voiced to these pro- 
posals based on fear of undue competition 
for employment here and on various other 
contentions. 

For the displaced persons, it has been 
argued that their admission not only would 
be a simple act of humanitarianism on our 
part but that they are the type of people 
America has always welcomed and the type 
that would most thoroughly and quickly take 
to American ways and fit into the American 
pattern. Secretary of State Marshall told the 
House Judiciary Committee that admission 
of a substantial number of displaced persons 
to the United States would remove one source 
of conflict with the Soviet Union. Other 
officials and Americans who have had oppor- 
tunity to meet and observe these- displaced 
persons in their daily lives throughout Europe 
have voiced high praise for their culture and 
abilities, for their ideologies, and for their 
abilities to contribute to the continued 
progress of American life if they should be 
admitted. 

One of the greatest fears that has been 
raised against their admission, namely, that 
they would be tainted with the communistic 
teachings so prevalent in Europe now, is thor- 
oughly refuted by the very fact of their being 
displaced persons. Representing countries 
like Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, which 
have been absorbed completely within the 
Russian sphere, and stemming from the 
Ukraine and other eastern European coun- 
tries which, to some degree or other, are com- 
pletely Communist-dominated, the very fact 
that these people refuse to go back is clear 
indication of their hatred for communism 
and all its works. 

A great proportion of them are agricultural 
people, hard-working, conscientious types, 
who would be a valuable addition to many 
of our midwestern farming States, whose 
populations have decreased in the last 8 or 
10 years. Others are skilled workers of many 
types who would bring with them to this 
country the same expert craftsmanship and 
the same devotion to traditional high quality 
of work that distinguished earlier settlers 
in America from those very same countries, 
and have helped to make America the greatest 
nation in the world. 

To bring only 100,000 of the total number 
within the period of 2 years will not relieve 
the problem of the entire group. Likewise, 
the exacting conditions as to types of persons 
to be admitted, requirements for assurance 
of employment in this country, etc., may 
make it very difficult to assemble the number 
designated for admission. 

I hope, and will certainly lend my efforts 
toward expansion of the numerical quotas 
for each year to a point at least double, but 
preferably even more than the present bill 
would permit. It is my conviction that 
United States leadership in this regard would 
spur other nations to welcome additional dis- 
placed persons so that the world might look 
to a settlement of this entire problem within 
the matter of a few years. 

The objections raised to entry of this ad- 
ditional number by persons within our coun- 
try are hardly reasonable, it seems to me, 
when it is realized that even under the re- 
duced immigration quotas established more 
than 20 years ago it was planned to permit 
154,009 immigrants a year. Just prior to 
World War II, and all through the years of 
that war up to now, immigration has been 
far below this 154,000 minimum. Any num- 
ber of displaced persons that might be taken 
in now within the next 2 years would be less 
than we would have taken in regularly on the 
yearly basis during the past 10 years. 

It is hard to understand how any American 
citizens, living here in luxury compared to 
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the rest of the world, could reject these un- 
fortunates, who should be held up as ex- 
amples before the entire world, for their 
steadfast refusal to accept communism 
rather than, as is presently the case, to be 
condemned to the most ignominious form of 
dependency and degradation. Here in Amer- 
ica we have always held up as an inspiration 
the courage and indomitable purpose of our 
early colonists, who chose to dare the dangers 
and privations of life in a new world rather 
than to endure loss of personal liberty or of 
the right to worship God in their own way. 
What most of these displaced persons have 
done is strictly in accord with the heroic 
sacrifices of our colonial ancestors. 

We here in America have never failed to 
respond to misfortune throughout the world. 
In common decency, we cannot longer reject 
the pleas of these suffering and hopeless dis- 
placed persons. To deny them aid is to 
stultify our own humanity. To refuse to 
recognize their sacrifices on behalf of free- 
dom would be to turn our backs on all the 
principles of Americanism which have always 
been our greatest boast. America should ac- 
cept at least enough of these displaced per- 
sons each year to bring our immigration 
quovas up to the 154,000 that was contem- 
plated as a minimum by earlier legislation. 

We talk about setting up a bulwark against 
the continued spread of communistic doc- 
trine. I can see no better defense against 
such a doctrine than to admit to our coun- 
try, for absorption into our citizenship, the 
heroic people who have given up everything 
and who have suffered beyond all endurance 
rather than to bow their neck to the com- 
munistic yoke. 


FAIR PRICES AND FULL EMPLOYMENT— 
STATEMENT FROM TRAINMAN NEWS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orD a brief statement discussing fair 
prices and full employment, appearing 
in a recent issue of the Trainman News, 
official publication of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

In it the Public Affairs Institute states 
that one of the most pressing problems 
confronting our economy just now is sta- 
bilizing prices at such a figure as will 
continue to provide full employment at 
fair wages. 

The report points out the important 
fact that the individual farmer is a small 
factor in the total farm market and, 
having no effective organization to in- 
crease his strength, he is at the mercy 
of a food market which he cannot deci- 
sively influence. It is not so with most 
manufactured products and some essen- 
tial raw materials, for here a relatively 
few big producers dominate an impor- 
tant segment of the total product and 
influence directly the price to be charged. 

What that price will be, as demon- 
strated by the recent price advances in 
steel, is all too often not the adaptation 
of price to the requirements of the mass 
market but the price which the dominant 
big-business men think the traffic will 
bear. They seek the highest immediate 
profits without regard for the probable 
damage to the economy in the long run. 

Rigid prices are so often found in in- 
dustry where the concentration of con- 
trol has assumed near-monopoly propor- 
tions that we find manufacturers meet- 
ing buyers’ price resistance by curtail- 
ment of supply, to avoid the reduction 
in price to consumers which a really 
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competitive market would dictate. This, 
the réport of the Public Affairs Institute 
points out, is a serious threat to full em- 
ployment. The report concludes with a 
most provocative statement that “the 
danger is that industrialists will main- 
tain prices at such a high level that the 
economy will tend to become stabilized 
at a lower level of production, which 
will mean widespread unemployment.” 

Mr. President, I commend this brief 
statement to the Members of the Senate 
in the belief that this body through its 
appropriate committees will act to pre- 
vent further unbalance in our price 
structure which may well result in wide- 
spread unemployment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorpb, as follows: 


Farr PRICES AND FULL EMPLOYMENT 


(A report by the Public Affairs Institute, 
founded by the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Dr. Dewey Anderson, director) 


The most pressing economic problem fac- 
ing the American people is stabilization of 
the general level of prices at an appropriate 
figure. 

By “appropriate” we mean a price level 
that will make it possible to provide con- 
tinuing jobs at fair wages for all of our people 
who want to work—the major economical 
goal of our people since Roosevelt proclaimed 
that principle in his economic bill of rights. 

However, the behavior of prices since scut- 
tling of price controls in June 1946, and the 
recent near-panic that accompanied the 
slump in farm prices demonstrates that 
prices are not at that appropriate figure 
which will make possible continuing full 
employment. The slump in farm prices has 
again raised the specter of the post-World 
War I collapse. 

Let’s take a look at why farm prices broke 
when they did and why they broke so sharply. 

We know that the demand for farm prod- 
ucts has not by any means been satisfied so 
this cannot explain the-break in prices. We 
know there are substantial numbers of 
American families who still have inadequate 
diets. Who need more meat, milk, butter, 
etc.—but can’t afford them because of pres- 
ent prices. The same applies to housing, 
clothing, and other necessities that are re- 
quired for an adequate standard of health 
and decency. 

Why then did prices break? 

The answer lies in the relationship be- 
‘tween farm prices and the amounts consum- 
ers are willing and able to spend for food 
products. 

As food prices continue to rise higher and 
higher at retail, more and more consumers, 
confronted also by increases in the prices of 
other necessities, found it increasingly dif- 
ficult to finance their previous levels of food 
consumption at current prices. This led to 
a softening of demand and accumulation 
of stocks, which was finally carried back to 
the farm markets where prices broke. 

The haste in advertising price reductions 
at retail long before the farm price declines 
could trickle down to the retailer, and in 
some cases reducing prices more than the 
drop at wholesale levels, points up a basic 
underlying weakness that broke prices at 
the primary markets—the weakening of con- 
sumer demand. 

As we all know we’ve been paying out a 
lot more of our wages and salaries for food 
than ever before. The following figures 
from the Department of Commerce show 
exactly how much more food is taking. 

In 1939, when our per capita spendable 
income was $536, we spent 22.6 percent for 
food. In 1947, despite the fact that per 
capita spendable income had more than dou- 
bled 1939, and rose to $1,219, we spent 29.1 
percent for food. 
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The Department of Commerce’s survey of 
current business for January 1948 recogniz- 
ing the abnormal food-price pattern rela- 
tive to other prices and consumers’ income 
stated: “There is little warrant for the as- 
sumption that the present high ratio of food 
expenditures, to disposable income and the 
resulting relatively high prices for food will 
continue indefinitely.” 

Although farm prices following the 2-week 
slump have shown a tendency to recover; it 
is doubtful whether this movement can con- 
tinue in view of the fact that effective de- 
mand at the retail level continues to show 
signs of weakness. 

Further postponement of the adjustment 
will pave the way for a more severe collapse 
when the adjustment takes place, as it surely 
must. 

Farm prices fluctuate far more freely and 
frequently than other commodities, because 
the individual farmer is so small a factor in 
the total farm market that he must simply 
accept the price as he finds it. So when these 
prices get out of line with purchasing power, 
they respond in the form of downward re- 
adjustment. 

But this is not the case with most manu- 
factured products and some raw materials. 
Here we have a few big producers controlling 
an important part of the total output and 
exercising a very real voice in deciding what 
the price will be. 

ALL TRAFFIC WILL BEAR 


In these areas reaching an appropriate 
level of prices consistent with full employ- 
ment is hindered by the absence of real price 
competition. What we have is not the low- 
est price consistent with a fair return but 
rather the highest price that the traffic will 
bear. 

The recent announcement of increases up 
to $6 per ton in basic steel illustrates the de- 
cision on the part of the industry to extort 
what the traffic will bear, in order to realize 
immediate maximum profits, regardless of 
the effect upon the mass of American con- 
sumers. 

Moreover, we do not get a response to 
softening of demand in the form of lower 
prices, but rather cut-backs in production 
in an attempt to maintain prices. 

This arises from a policy of business that 
is primarily concerned with increasing prof- 
its. Because of the relationship between 
prices and profits, business is reluctant to 
adapt prices to the requirements of the mass 
market. 

During the past year we have had indica- 
tions of how business operates when demand 
for specific products soften. A good exam- 
ple is what happened to the production of 
cotton duck, drills, and jeans—goods used 
in the manufacture of work clothes. At the 
beginning of 1947 the textile industry found 
the prices were declining slightly in duck, 
drill, and jeans, but print cloth was rising 
steadily in price. So the industry cut down 
the production of the heavy-weight goods 
and gradually increased the number of looms 
on print cloth. The Journal of Commerce, 
January 16, 1948, commenting on this devel- 
opment stated: 

“The significance of these loom changes can 
be realized when it is noted that whereas 6 
months ago drills and jeans were in good 
supply and easing off slightly in price, today 
both of these constructions are very tight 
and have experienced several price rises in 
forward sales.” 

Similarly in the shoe industry, as demand 
tended to soften early last year, the indus- 
try resorted to production cut-backs, rather 
than permitting prices to respond to market 
conditions. 


FULL Ei. PLOYMENT STRUCTURE THREATENED 


The two cases cited are relatively insignifi- 
cant when compared with the impact of rigid 
prices in such basic commodities as steel 
and building materials. The examples are 
important, however, in recognizing that the 
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psychology of resisting price adjustments in 
response to market conditions has become 
more and more widespread throughout the 
American economy and is currently wrecking 
the full-employment structure that emerged 
from the war. 

Recognizing these danger signals, the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers in 
their Second Annual Report warned that 
“many industrial prices must come down, 
* * * many rates of profit must sub- 
side, * * * (and) better balances of in- 
come among sections, groups, and individ- 
uals must be attained.” 

It is particularly important to recognize 
in view of the developing weakness of effec- 
tive consumers’ demand that prompt adjust- 
ment of prices is necessary now. 

During the initial period of a business 
downturn, a prompt readjustment of prices 
could retard the decline and provide time for 
compensatory factors to be brought into play. 
But if this is delayed and the recession sets 
in and wipes out much of our purchasing 
power through unemployment, then the 
effect of price readjustment will be very 
limited. 

The danger is that industrialists will main- 
tain prices at such a high level that the 
economy will tend to become stabilized at a 
ldwer level of production which will mean 
widespread unemployment. 


COMPILATION OF INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MITMENTS OR AGREEMENTS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, out of 
order I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
mit for appropriate reference the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations shall cause to be prepared 
and distributed to each Senator a compila- 
tion of all international commitments or 
agreements which have been entered into 
on behalf of the United States during the 


course of the last 10 years. 

Sec. II. It is the sense of the United States 
Senate that the Senate shall not be bound 
to implement by appropriation or other leg- 
islation any international commitment or 
agreement which shall be made or entered 
into on behalf of the United States of Amer- 
ica unless such commitment or agreement 
shall be transmitted promptly after its exe- 
cution to the Senate. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 209) was received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to say a few words in connection with 
the resolution I have just submitted. 

The Constitution of the United States 
provides that the President shall have 
power, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur. It would seem safe to assert that 
the insertion of this provision in our 
basic law was prompted by the conviction 
that the representatives of the people 
were to participate in the consummation 
of international commitments, even 
though that participation should be only 
by acceptance or rejection of a docu- 
ment previously negotiated by the Presi- 
dent. 

During the course of the last several 
years, however, this provision-of the Con- 
stitution has been little used. Instead, 
there have been scores of international 
commitments made and entered into on 
subjects of major importance which vi- 
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tally affect the people of this country, 
but concerning which the Senate is not 
only denied the right to pass upon, but 
is denied information concerning their 
contents. 

I hasten to admit, Mr. President, that 


the courts have recognized the power of | 


the President to conclude international 
agreements. The courts have, in effect 
ruled that an international agreement 
shall have the same sanctity, the same 
force and effect and can cover the same 
subject matter as a treaty. It appears 
that the only difference between a treaty 
and an executive agreement is that if 
the dccument is submitted to the Senate 
for ratification, it is called a treaty, but 
if the document is not submitted to the 
Senate for ratification, it is called an ex- 
ecutivé agreement. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me 
so that I may ask the Senator from 
North Dakota a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota have in mind that com- 
mitments and agreements are made and 
entered into of which the Senate often 
has no knowledge whatever, and does not 
the Senator agree that the viciousness 
of entering into agreements or commit- 
ments in that manner is that the Ameri- 
can people know nothing about them 
until perhaps 3 or 4 years later, when 
someone writes an article or perhaps a 
book about them? 

Mr. LANGER. That is exactly the 
situation. 

In recent years, Mr. President, there 
have been hosts of commitments made 
on behalf of the United States in the 
consummation of which the Senate had 
no participation but which are now aris- 
ing to plague us and for which we are 
deemed to have responsibility by imple- 
menting them either by appropriation or 
other legislation. Cairo, Yalta, Casa- 
blanca, Potsdam, Teheran, Quebec, con- 
ferences of foreign ministers—in these 
and scores of other conferences, on vari- 
ous levels of officialdom, declarations and 
commitments have been and are being 
made affecting not only the United 
States but the world at large. 

From time to time piecemeal infor- 
mation concerning some of these com- 
mitments heretofore made, concerning 
which the Senate had no knowledge, is 
brought to light and we are implored to 
implement them by appropriation or 
other legislative enactment. 

At this very moment, Mr. President, 
there is in existence in the office of the 
Secretariat of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
in room 2E232 of the Pentagon, a com- 
plete compilation of the many decisions 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff which 
involve global commitments by this Gov- 
ernment made during and since the war. 
How many Senators in this Chamber to- 
day have ever seen the full text of any 
of these commitments? According to 
the memoirs of former Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, not even he had access to 
or was consulted regarding many of these 
commitments. Just a few weeks ago we 
learned for the first time of an inter- 
national commitment by which the 
Kurile Islands were granted to Russia 
by a decision of the Combined Chiefs of 
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Staff as a consideration to that country 
for entering the war against Japan. 
Does any Senator in this Chamber know 
what other concessions were also made 
to Russia? Just a day or so ago a press 
statement appeared as follows: 

Back in December 1945 Mr. Truman and 
T. V. Soong, for China, came to a general 
agreement that the United States would 
furnish air aid to Chiang Kai-shek. On the 
basis of that agreement, our air experts 
worked out a deal to equip Chinese with 
84% air groups, consisting of 1,071 combat 
planes, plus spare and replacement parts, 
ammunition, and so forth. 


Did any Senator know of this agree- 
ment? 

Has any Senator ever seen the con- 
tents of a document known as JCS1067, 
which document contains the commit- 
ments for the partition of Germany into 
four zones? This document is now in 
the files of the Secretariat of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It was by this docu- 
ment, Mr. President, that Russia was 
given the bread basket of central Europe, 
England was given the industrial region, 
and the United States was given the 
scenery and the obligation to finance the 
major portion of the total occupation 
costs. 

Was any Senator ever consulted as to 
the decisions made in August 1945 at 
Potsdam, pursuant to which more than 
10,000,000 people of German ethnic 
origin were divested of their property 
and driven from their homes in coun- 
tries of eastern Europe and forced into 
Germany and Austria, to become un- 
willing wards of the United States 
Army of Occupation? Does the Senate 
know of the Potsdam: decisions on rep- 
arations whereby the Russians are now 
confiscating millions of dollars of prop- 
erty and taking it to Russia? This, Mr. 
President, is not pursuant to treaty, be- 
cause there is as yet no treaty, but is 
pursuant to executive agreement. 

Was any Senator ever consulted as to 
the decisions which sounded the death 
knell of European economy by creating 
an economic vacuum in Germany as a 
result of which the American taxpayer 
is called upon for billions of dollars to 
sustain that which our own agreements 
have destroyed? Were these decisions, 
Mr. President, ever debated in this 
Chamber? 

What are our present commitments 
to Russia, to Greece, to Turkey, to 
China, to Great Britain? Will any Sen- 
ator know when he is asked by his con- 
stituents back home? What are our 
commitments on the Palestine situation, 
which presents issues which have arisen 
as a result of decisions made on behalf 
of the United States, but which again 
have not even been communicated to 
the Senate? 

During the war, Mr. President, there 
was an organization, and a very effective 
one, called the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. This organization, made up of 
representatives of the United Kingdom 
and the United States operating through 
their military leaders, prepared the 
agenda, wrote the papers, and imple- 
mented the decisiors of the Big Two 
as well as the Big Three. The Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff was divided into 
several organizations. I shall name 
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them, because, as history reveals itself, 
this organization will take on a new 
meaning and bring to light the activities 
and the decisions of those who were in 
command during the war years. Under 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff there are 
the following organizations: the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Joint Logistical 
Committee, the Combined Administra- 
tive Committee, the Joint Military 
Transportation Committee, the Com- 
bined Military Transportation Commit- 
tee, Joint Production Survey Committee, 
Joint Strategic Survey Committee, Joint 
Staff Planners, Combined Staff Planners, 
Joint Intelligence Committee, Combined 
Intelligence Committee, Joint Commit- 
tee on New Weapons, Munitions Board, 
Army-Navy Petroleum Board, Joint 
Civil Affairs Committee, Combined Civil 
Affairs Committee, and State-War-Army 
Coordinating Committee. 

In the files of the Secretary of the 
Combined Chiefs of Siaff will be found 
the answers to the mysteries of all of the 
negotiations from Casablanca to 
Potsdam. 

I have today directed a letter to Hon. 
James V. Forrestal, Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense, requesting that the deci- 
sions of the so-called Big Three be made 
available to the United States Senate. 
I have also requested that all documents 
of the organizations which I have listed, 
including the agenda, minutes of all 
meetings, companion papers, and maps 
be made available to the Senate. 

I am determined, Mr. President, to 
make available to the American people 
the mysteries of our global negotiations 
and commitments both during and since 
the war. It is now more than 2 years 
since the end of the war, and the Amer- 
ican people are yet uninformed as to 
the commitments made abroad during 
and since the war. Indeed, if it had not 
been for certain books which have been 
written by ment who at that time occu- 
pied high official positions, many Mem- 
bers of this body would not know about 
important events which took place dur- 
ing the war. 

How many secret “Munich” agree- 
ments have been executed? How much 
meat in addition to the Kurile Islands, 
Poland, and Manchuria has already been 
fed by these agreements to the Russian 
bear? What has happened to the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter? How 
long must it be before the people of this 
Nation can be let in on the secrets of 
our foreign policy—a policy evidenced 
by agreements which are known in the 
halls of the Kremlin but not in the Halls 
of the Congress? 

We are in the midst of a debate on 
legislation calling for billions of dollars 
which represent the toil and sweat of 
the people of this Nation, and as yet we 
do not even know the full text of the 
agreements which have set the course 
for the chaotic condition the world finds 
itself in today. I call upon the Foreign 
Relations Committee to insist that every 
international commitment or agreement 
made or entered into on behalf of the 
Government of the United States in the 
course of the last 10 years be compiled 
and transmitted to the Senate. And I 
do not mean merely the statements of 
platitudes which have been made public 
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from time to time as the text of formal 
agreements. 

With the world situation as it is to- 
day—civil war in China, in Manchuria; 
trouble in Korea; insurrections in Pales- 
tine; troubles in the Balkans, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Finland—surely now is the 
time to appraise past events. Surely 
there is something wrong with our for- 
eign policy—for after having fought the 
greatest war in the history of the world, 
we are standing on the eve, perhaps, of 
world war ITI. 

I repeat, Mr. President, we must take 
a reading of our foreign commitments 
made during and since the war. I have 
read with a great deal of interest the 
statements by James A. Farley in which 
he claims that part of the world’s ills are 
a result of the negotiations made by Mr. 
Roosevelt when he was in ill health. 
Again, we must inspect these commit- 
ments. We must know what they say. 
We must know what they are doing to 
us. The documents, some 20,000 in 
number, include companion papers and 
contain the answers to the Canol project, 
oil in the Middle East, the rehabilitation 
of the Dutch East Indies, civil affairs 
functions in occupied areas, the disposi- 
tion of territories owned by Hitler satel- 
lites, and the currency for occupation 
troops, about which much has been said. 

They will reveal the entire strategical 
concept of both the war in the Atlantic 
and the Pacific and all directives to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, General MacArthur, 
and Admiral Nimitz. 

As to the future, Mr. President, the 
time is long since overdue for the United 
States Senate to serve notice upon the 
President of the United States, the State 
Department, and other nations of the 
world, that the United States Senate will 
not consider itself bound to implement 
by appropriation or other legislation any 
international commitment or agreement 
which shall hereafter be made or entered 
into on behalf of the United States of 
America, unless such commitment or 
agreement shall be transmitted promptly 
after its execution to the Senate. 

If the so-called bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy means that Senators of both parties 
must be gagged and play deaf, dumb, 
and blind in the face of reckless inter- 
national deals, I for one am ready to pro- 
nounce such policy a sham and a fraud 
on the American people, and I care not 
whether it involves Republicans or 
Democrats. I speak as an American 
representative of the American people. 
Perhaps, Mr. President, my voice will be 
the only voice raised in this Congress on 
this matter; but it is raised in earnest 
supplication, in the firm conviction that 
under our system of government the 
elected representatives of the people 
have a right to know of the actions of 
their Government, to the end that we 
shall maintain a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people. 


DISMANTLING THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not wish to in- 
terrupt the procedure further, because 
there was the unanimous-consent order 
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that the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi should preceed at 12:15. But I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
Members of the Senate that the speech 
about to be delivered by the junior Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is his maiden 
speech in the Senate. I know all of us 
are anxious to hear him. I wonder 
whether the distinguished Senator would 
like to have a quorum call at this time, or 
whether he would prefer to forego that, 
before he begins his maiden speech in 
the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall forego a quo- 
rum call, Mr. President. I thank the 
Senator very much for his thoughtful- 
ness. 

Mr. President, since recently coming 
to the United States Senate, I have been 
tremendously impressed with the lack of 
consideration or thought given that 
sound principle of government that 
places certain rights and responsibilities 
on the States, where they were expressly 
retained: and reserved by the Constitu- 
tion. Typical of many of the sentiments 
I hear expressed in loose statements 
around the Capitol is one to the effect 
that the Constitution must be inter- 
preted to meet the times and couditions 
of a living age. 

By contrast, I turned to and read the 
now neglected tenth amendment, which 
has these solemn and warning words: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


econdly, I have been greatly im- 
pressed with the far-reaching power and 
influence of the organized and well- 
financed pressure groups and blocs that 
operate so effectively over the Nation, 
and particularly in Washington. I am 
already convinced that, if permitted, 
these pressure groups will soon under- 
mine and actually destroy the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, bit by bit and 
line by line. This plan is in progress 
now, but it is without the knowledge or 
the consent of the American people. In 
the name of so-called civil rights, these 
pressure groups seek to destroy the Bill 
of Rights. They seek to gradually liqui- 
date and totally blot out the great Amer- 
ican principle of local self-government. 
They seek these things, not by the legal 
means of amendments to our Constitu- 
tion, but by congressional acts through 
political intimidation of the present 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and the United States Senate. 

These two considerations, Mr. Presi- 
dent—lack of consideration for States’ 
rights and the organized efforts of pres- 
sure groups—have washed upon our 
shores a so-called and misnamed civil- 
rights program that is already well on 
the way toward sowing seeds of strife and 
ill will that will afflict our people for 
many years to come. 

And, Mr. President, I am amazed to 
find that these unconstitutional and 
revolutionary far-reaching proposals are 
unblushingly presented to the Congress 
by both major political parties purely as 
a political move in an election year. 

I have been unalterably opposed to 
these bills as a matter of principle over 
the years. Since becoming a Member of. 
the Senate, I have deliberately withheld 
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comment on the floor of the Senate 
until I could personally make a careful 
analysis of their legal basis, or lack of 
it, and also further consider their prac- 
tical operation, not only in my area but 
in other areas of the Nation. 

Also, I have taken time to determine 
and understand the spirit and the sin- 
cerity, or lack of it, with which these 
bills are presented to the Congress. Mr. 
President, I know there are individuals 
here in the Senate and elsewhere who 
are sincere in their purposes and high in 
their motives in sponsoring or supporting 
these bills. If sc, I have no word of per- 
sonal criticism for them, and I do not 
impugn their motives. 

But, as to the over-all plan, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I brand it and denounce it as purely 
a political fraud, presented here by both 
major parties, not in the interest of the 
welfare of the great masses of the peo- 
ple but as a brazen attempt to capture 
the vote of the misguided and misled 
rank-and-file Negro in the 1948 elections. 

Some may expect me to say in the 
next sentence that the entire scheme is 
directed at the South. At first I sus- 
pected that it was; but on closer study, 
Iam convinced that it is a well-organized 
and well-directed conspiracy, not merely 
against the South but against the peo- 
ple of the entire Nation. These pro- 
posals should be stripped of their lamb’s 
clothing, and their true purposes and 
nature should thus be exposed. I be- 
lieve they constitute a well-laid and far- 
reaching scheme to break down, bit by 
bit, the great, fundamental concepts of 
constitutional law that recognize and 
once protected the rights of the 48 States 
and the rights of the people. 

Specifically, it is a well-laid and far- 
reaching scheme to gain control, bit by 
bit, of the election machinery of the Na- 
tion, so that the 48 States can no longer 
hold their own elections. Still further, it 
is a well-laid and far-reaching scheme to 
break down, bit by bit, the highly advan- 
tageous and necessary practice of reason- 
able and proper segregation regulations 
that are designed for the mutual benefit 
of the races and to preserve peace among 
them. Still further, it is a plan to subject 
private enterprise to the police power of 
the National Government in private em- 
ployment and promotions and to deny to 
many employers of the Nation due 
process of law in a trial by jury when 
accused before a bureaucratic board. 
And still further, under the antilynch 
law we have the opening wedge that will 
place much of our State criminal law in 
a Federal strait-jacket for Federal super- 
vision in matters down to petit street 
fights, while, at the same time, it revives 
the old idea of mass guilt, which was 
discarded in England over a thousand 
years ago. 

I do not believe a majority of the mem- 
bership of the Congress are individually 
in favor of these bills. I do not believe 
a majority of the people are in favor of 
them. But unless something is done, I 
believe they are going to become the su- 
preme law of the land because of their 
iniquitous political nature and because 
the people of the Nation have not had a 
chance, and will not have a chance, to 
understand them. 
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And, if the present course continues, 
the people will not have a chance to un- 
derstand these bills. The anti-poll-tax 
bill was referred to the Rules Committee 
of the Senate, and in turn to a subcom- 
mittee of three members, which did not 
include a Senator from the Siates most 
directly affected by the bill. The junior 
Senator from Mississippi, who is the only 
member of the Rules Committee from 
the entire South, requested the chairman 
of the Rules Committee to enlarge the 
membership of the subcommittee and to 
give the most affected States representa- 
tion thereon. The junior Senator from 
Mississippi then requested the subcom- 
mittee to hold hearings on the bill, in- 
cluding hearings in the States that levy 
a tax as a prerequisite to voting. Thus 
the Senators could see conditions in their 
practical aspects, and the people could 
directly present the facts. 

Mr. President, you will be shocked, 
and I am sure the entire membership of 
the Senate will be shocked, to learn that 
the subcommittee refused to hold any 
hearings. It refused to develop any evi- 
dence on the bill, and it has already con- 
cluded the entire matter so far as the 
subcommittee is concerned, by voting to 
report the bill to the full committee fav- 
orably. This was done in face of the 
fact that States affected most directly 
by the bill did not have a representative 
on the committee. 

Thus it is, Mr. President, that the pro- 
posal to strike down a part of the time- 
honored and time-tested organic law of 
some of the sovereign States of the 
Union is approved by a subcommittee of 
the Senate without a hearing. 

The last hearings by a Senate commit- 
tee on such legislation were in the war 
year of 1943. Such testimony certainly 
does not reflect ideas and conditions of 
1948. Since those hearings, 40 new in- 
dividual United States Senators who 
were not then Members have taken the 
oath on the Senate floor. Certainly 
they have not taken part in, nor had the 
benefit of, any hearings, and apparently 
they will not, prior to voting time. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, two of the 
honorable members of the subcommittee 
did not become Members of the United 
States Senate until more than 3 years 
after the last Senate hearings were held, 
and the third honorable member of the 
subcommittee did not become a Member 
of the Senate until 15 months after the 
hearings were concluded. 

I cannot, and I do not, attribute mali- 
cious, evil, or arbitrary motives to the 
honorable gentlemen on the subcommit- 
tee, nor to the honorable chairman of 
the Rules Committee. I am therefore 
driven to the conclusion that their ac- 
tion is just a part of the pattern designed 
by the party leaders of both major par- 
ties, and that the word has been passed 
around: “For political reasons, these bills 
must pass.” 

Mr. President, on behalf of those who 
oppose this particular legislation, and 
those who also oppose this general type 
of legislation, we accept that challenge 
and we say, “These bills shall not pass.” 
These bills and such methods used to 
pass them must be fought, and they shall 
be fought, to the very last ditch. Wheth- 
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er it is realized or not, I have a confi- 
dent conviction that in keeping them off 
the statute books, we shall be serving 
not one area of our Nation but all areas, 
not just one group, but all groups. We 
believe in our cause and we shall never 
yield; we cannot compromise, and we 
shall not surrender. 

The anti-poll-tax bill is one of the most 
far-reaching measures ever before the 
Congress. It involves far more than the 
question of paying or not paying a poll 
tax. Itis a bold plan to start federalizing 
elections throughout the Nation. It pro- 
vides in substance that in elections for 
President of the United States and for 
Members of the United States House of 
Representatives and the United States 
Senate, the payment of a poll tax shall 
not be a prerequisite to voting. The real 
question presented is not the mere mat- 
ter of paying a small tax but the matter 
of permitting the Federal Government, 
through a mere act of Congress, to enter 
the field of prescribing qualifications of 
electors in Federal elections. The people 
or the States can do this by constitu- 
tional amendment, but that is not their 
proposed method. 

I raise the specific point that Congress 
has absolutely no authority whatsoever 
to prescribe the qualifications of an elec- 
tor in any State. And, moreover, they 
are expressly prohibited from doing so by 
some of the plainest language in the 
United States Constitution, which is sec- 
tion 2 of article I, which reads as follows: 

The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of Members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States, and the 
electors in each State shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 


That language was reaffirmed by the 
people word for word as to the qualifica- 
tions for electors when they adopted the 
seventeenth amendment for the election 
of United States Senators in 1914. AndI 
submit that there is not one scintilla of 
respectable legal authority anywhere that 
can cast any kind of a shadow over that 
clear, concise language that has guided 
us now for 159 years. 

As to Federal intervention I remind my 
Republican friends that just 12 short 
years ago the Democratic Party swept 
this Nation from coast to coast in a Pres- 
idential election which carried 46 of the 
48 States. Their membership in the 
Senate was a mere handful, while now in 
1948 their membership has grown to the 
respectable total of 51. They control 
every committee and every maneuver not 
only of this branch but of the other legis- 
lative branch of the Government. Sup- 
pose that after the elections in 1936 the 
Democrats with their crushing majority 
had passed laws prescribing the qualifi- 
cations of electors and to partially con- 
trol Federal elections, and that by subse- 
quent amendments they had further reg- 
ulated the elections in all States, putting 
them under Federal police power and as- 
signing Federal officers to attend politi- 
cal gatherings to act as referees and cen- 
sors of political speeches, as recom- 
mended now by the President’s Civil 
Rights Committee. 

I ask my Republican friends, how 
many of their group do they suppose 
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would be Members here now? From 
crushing and almost destructive defeat 
in 1936, they have come back and are in 
a position to control Federal legislation, 
and they are making a bid for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. In their 
calm moments, they might seriously con- 
sider that this is the beginning of a 
movement to put the elections in a Fed- 
eral strait-jacket; that they were elected 
in an election conducted under State 
laws passed by their own people, and 
supervised by police operating under 
State law. In their calm moments, they 
might further consider whether or not 
they would or could have been elected if 
there had been Federal laws under which 
the party then in power could have con- 
trolled or partly controlled the elections. 

I believe, anyway, that the poll tax is 
more of a stabilizing regulation of the 
voting franchise than it is a tax. The 
times are fair warning to me that instead 
of wanting to repeal all of our regulations 
of the franchise, we should be wanting 
to protect it more than ever before. 
And as a most reasonable and moderate 
regulation, I recommend it to all of the 
States in the Union. I recommend that 
they consider imposing a small poll tax, 
or some other fair regulating equivalent 
thereof, as a prerequisite to voting in all 
elections, with the aged and the lame 
exempt, of course. 

I am not thinking of the Negro. I 
would strongly favor such a regulation 
in our State as a stabilizer of the ballot 
if there was not a Negro in the entire 
State. Our tax applies, of course, to all 
races alike. 

But if after all considerations, Sena- 
tors should favor abolishing all poll 
taxes, then in the name of constitutional 
government, let us approach the ques- 
tion in all sincerity and propose a con- 
stitutional amendment. Whether it be 
adopted or whether it be defeated, con- 
stitutional government will have been 
respected and will have survived. 

Because they are a part of the same 
pattern, as they impress me, I am going 
to mention, but time does not permit a 
discussion thereof, the antilynching bill, 
the FEPC bill, ahd antisegregation 
question. 

Lynching is a form of murder, con- 
demned by all decent people. It is on 
the decline. It was down to one in 1947. 
That is, of course, one too many. All 
other forms of murder have increased 
over the years. The problem is almost 
solved, due to local interest, local pride, 
and local support of laws. Do not re- 
buke and then destroy the only true 
spirit of proper law enforcement, which 
is a lively local interest and pride. 

Mr. President, this program, as it is 
better understood, is becoming more and 
more discredited in the eyes of the peo- 
ple. I refer to two recent editorials in 
Washington newspapers, the Times- 
Herald and the Post. I shall read but 
two sentences from one of them, the edi- 
torial in the Washington Post, on the 
antilynching bill: 

We cannot help thinking that this vote- 
catching venture has no place in the present 
session of Congress. Its effect is to arouse 
animosities at a time when there is urgent 
need for national unity. 
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The FEPC bill is so contrary to my 
conception of the God-given and con- 
stitutionally protected rights of a free 
citizen that I must admit I perhaps-can- 
not impartially consider it. But it 
seems to me that if I wanted to convert 
a free government into a police state, I 
would start by enacting the FEPC bill. 

I shall not discuss this bill in detail, 
but the following incident further covers 
my attitude thereon: 

Some few weeks ago I received a letter 
from a German friend of mine who has 
always lived in Germany. He appealed 
to me strongly in the following words: 

They are dismantling our factories over 
here. Please help stop them. 


In the calmness of an evening in my 
office, I wrote him, in part, as follows: 

Dear Hans: We are dismantling over here, 
too. We are dismantling our Constitution. 
We are dismantling the time-honored and 
time-tested rights of the States to prescribe 
the qualifications of their electors, and are 
setting up the beginnings of federalized and 
Federal-controlled elections. 


I knew my friend would understand 
this full well, because as a German he 
once had a constitution—back in the 
1920’s—and saw Hitler take control of 
the election laws, and thereafter he saw 
Hitler win all elections by a 99*4499 per- 
cent majority. 

My letter continues: 

We are also dismantling the heretofore 
full rights of a citizen to choose his busi- 
ness associates, and whom he will promote 
and whom he will discharge. We are about 
to pass the FEPC bill. 


I was not sure Hans would understand 
that, but I knew he was near the Rus- 
sian zone of Germany, that he had Rus- 
sian friends there who came under 
Soviet Russia’s law, and I knew they 
could fully explain the FEPC to him. 

My consideration of this man’s sad 
plight, and my consideration of what is 
about to happen to my own people 
through the passage of these bills, em- 
phasizes to my mind all the more clearly 
that such laws will eventually sovietize 
our own Constitution. When this is 
done, our children will eventually be 
writing to someone in some other na- 
tion, if there be anyone left to write 
to: “They are dismantling our factories, 
our homes, our entire Government over 
here. Please help stop them.” 

Mr. President, I was greatly impressed 
a few days ago when the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives], on the men- 
tion of water power in connection with 
the natural resources of his State, with 
great confidence assured the Members of 
the Senate that the natural resources of 
his State were protected by the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York, and 
that the people had no fear that they 
would be tampered with. I wished at 
that time that I had the same assurance 
and confidence in the fact that the 
necessary regulation of our voting fran- 
chise which our people have found over 
the years to be absolutely indispensable 
and which is written into our Constitu- 
tion would not be disturbed and cut 
down. . 

A few days later I had the shocking 
experience of seeing a bill voted out by a 
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subcommittee of this group, without 


‘ even a hearing, which bill would abso- 


lutely cut down a part of the organic 
law of my own State regulating our 
voting franchise, which affects my peo- 
ple in far more sacred capacities than 
would the water-power provision affect 
the splendid people of the great State of 
New York. 

It is part of my political thought that 
both major political parties should look 
beyond the elections of 1948 and weigh 
the consequences of this legislation over 
the years. 

Mr. President, I believe that the two 
present major political parties that have 
come down through the decades side by 
side for almost a century now have made 
a very definite contribution to the sta- 
bility of our Government, and, on the 
whole, we have had strong government 
in this Nation for more than a hundred 
years. I believe in 2 strong political 
parties, as contrasted to our ill-fated 
sister nation, France, which I under- 
stand, had 21 parties competing for 
power during the period from World War 
I to World War II, to such an extent that 
no party could form a strong political 
government to rule for any appreciable 
time, with the well-known result that 
soon after the beginning of World War 
II the nation collapsed. 

Eut now, just at the time we need 
the sound and constructive thought and 
leadership of both major political parties, 
wrestling with our foreign and domestic 
problems within the framework of our 
fundamental organic law, we find the 
leadership of both parties bidding for the 
vote of various small groups. They ap- 
pear willing to scuttle the fundamentals 
of our freedom to get that vote. I can- 
not understand it. The people do not 
want it done. They ought to rise up and 
see that it is not done. I believe they 
will. 

Passage of these bills will destroy the 
southern wing of the great political party 
which the South has followed for more 
than 80 consecutive years. It cannot, 
and will not follow any political party 
that helps put these bills, or any sub- 
stantial] part of them, on the statute 
books. I believe, Mr. President, that 
their passage would open the floodgates 
and lead to conditions that will destroy 
the Republican Party, or at least that 
part of it which stands for sound consti- 
tutional government. 

Mr. President, I know as a practical 
matter that a great part of the so-called 
civil-rights program hinges around the 
racial problem, and when people think 
of the racial problem they sometimes 
think of the South first. 

Many people have been led to believe 
that these misnamed civil-rights bills 
represent a question solely of right and 
wrong, and that the South is on the 
wrong side. It is partly, but not alto- 
gether, the fault of the South that our 
side has rot been fully and effectively 
told, but before the fight on these bills 
is over our side will be told, and the peo- 
ple of the Nation will realize that this is 
not just a battle for the people of the 
South. They will realize that it is a 
battle for the people of the entire Nation. 
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This so-called civil-rights program is 
presented over and over again solely as 
an emotional and a humanitarian stand- 


point. All viewpoints are entitled to 
consideration, but I want to especially 
remind the Senate that this is a highly 
practical matter and must have a sound 
social and legal foundation, 

I know there are some fine people in 
the Nation who are sincerely interested 
in the Negro of the South. They want 
to do something for him. They think 
legislation will help him. I think I 
should give the Senate my ideas on the 
subject. 

Political parties as such will not help 
the Negro. 

The only appreciable number of peo- 
ple in the Nation who will do anything 
worthwhile for the rank and file south- 
ern Negro and give him fair opportuni- 
ties to develop are the southern white 
people who live where he lives. The 
white people protect the Negroes and 
respect them inthe proper and mutually 
understood and mutually desired rela- 
tions between the races. The southern 
white is the only one who really under- 
stands the southern Negro, and the real 
southern Negro understands only the 
southern white. Let them go their way 
in peace. Let them work out their sal- 
vation in this great section where the 
races live in the closest and friendliest 
contact and are happier together than 
are similar people anywhere else in the 
world under like conditions. 

We in the South have no fear of our 
relations with the southern Negroes. We 
fear the paid agitators and the organ- 
_ izers who make their living by coming in 
and stirring him up, arousing his suspi- 
cion, inflaming the feelings of both races, 
and then skipping the country if trouble 
does threaten. 

When we superimpose over the fine 
relations we have and the progress we 
are making in the South, the so-called 
civil-rights bills, including local segrega- 
tion laws, which would destroy the nec- 
esssary customs of the South, we stir up 
civil strife and racial enmity that could 
well largely paralyze industrial and 
commercial development. We will also 
set the Negro back many years. 

I want to call this threatened legisla- 
tion to the attention of the business in- 
terests of the East and North that have 
plants and capital invested in the South. 
Relations are good. The Negro is mak- 
ing good wages, more money than he has 
ever made. This legislation will stir up 
strife, enmity, and jealousy. It would 
perhaps stop the wheels of your indus- 
try. You and your employees would pay 
the price. 

If we pass laws which the upright, 
law-abiding people of any substantial 
area of our Nation cannot obey and 
properly respect, while retaining their 
self-respect, then we drive the very best 
part of our citizenship partly under- 
ground. We prepare the hotbed and 
plant the seed that lead to the eventually 
destructive methods of secret organiza- 
tions which, once started, cannot’ be 
quickly curbed or controlled. Calmly 
consider for a long time before you again 
inflict on the Nation the destructive and 
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far-reaching influence of such ill-ad- 
vised and uncontrolled movements and 
organizations. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the South 
is standing today at the threshold of the 
greatest era of development it has known 
for almost a hundred years, and that 
within the next 25 years it will make defi- 
nite and far-reaching accomplishments 
on many fronts. The people have a for- 
ward-looking spirit. We have more local 
capital, and we are friendly to outside 
capital. Hundreds and hundreds of oil 
derricks arise amidst our young and 
growing forests. A cattle and dairy in- 
dustry is developing rapidly. Smoke- 
stacks are dotting the horizon, and we 
are converting a large portion of our raw 
materials into finished products. There 
is new wealth and more wealth being 
created there. We are building new 
schools, new roads, and new hospitals 
in our cities, our small towns, and our 
rural communities. There is not time 
to present the facts and figures here now, 
but all races and groups are sharing in 
the profits of this development. Factual 
figures will be presented later. 

There is a way to keep our racial rela- 
tions adjusted in the South to the mutual 
benefit of the races. But Federal legis- 
lation is not the way. It will fail, and the 
Negro will be the serious victim of that 
failure. So I speak for all groups and 
races when I say, let us work out our 
own problems. We are making progress, 
and we have fear of only one thing that 
will disturb those relations, and that is 
outside interference. 

Now, Mr. President, in conclusion, I 
remind my colleagues that there is more 
involved here than the mere passage of 
legislation proposed by pressure groups. 
We are not dealing in finance, or com- 
merce, or things of the market place. 
There is involved the pride of a proud 
and spirited people. Their honor, their 
political soul, and their way of life, are at 
stake. They can take only so much and 
retain their self-respect. They will not 
take more. They are not indifferent or 
insensible to the problems of the times. 
They want to do their part toward solv- 
ing them, and they are doing their part. 
Time is the only element needed. Give 
us time. Do not afflict all of us in our 
area with the irreparable injury that will 
come from Federal legislation on these 
most delicate subjects. 

I close now with the theme of thought 
that will control much of my thinking 
so long as Iam a Member of the United 
States Senate. Instead of afflicting the 
people of our great land with more and 
more bureaus and a greatly extended po- 
lice power that will pry more and more 
into the political and private and per- 
sonal affairs of our people, all operated 
from a centralized government at Wash- 
ington, let us start putting the Govern- 
ment back where it belongs—let us put 
it back in the county courthouses—back 
in the hands of the people. That may 
not be the most efficient form of govern- 
ment, but it is the best. [Applause on 
the floor.] 

Mr. SMITH obtained the floor. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FLANDERS in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey yield to the Senator 
from Georgia? 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator wish 
to make extended remarks? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Only a very brief 
statement. 

Mr. SMITH. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to express my congratula- 
tions to the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] upon 
the able and well-reasoned address he 
has just delivered. I would that every 
citizen in other areas in this land who 
is interested sincerely in the grave prob- 
lems of the South, other than from a po- 
litical standpoint, might read and pay 
heed to the words the Senator has 
uttered. 

I was shocked to hear that, regardless 
of any feeling which might have been 
engendered, any committee of this body 
would deny a hearing to a member of 
the committee on a matter which vitally 
affected his State. I am not impressed 
with the specious argument that the 
matter having been ‘considered by the 
Senate before, there was no necessity for 
hearings. The Senate has just finished 
the consideration of the St. Lawrence 
seaway matter, which has been beating 
around the Senate since I have been a 
Member, but in each Congress a hearing 
on that subject was accorded. 

Mr. President, there are many of us 
who feel that the attempt to remove the 
poll tax by Federal statute is unconsti- 
tutional. My State has no poll tax. I 
am glad it does not, because, as I have 
stated-on the Senate floor in years past, 
I think it is outmoded. But article I, 
section 2, of the Constitution of the 
United States, and the seventeenth 
amendment, present the only instances 
where language is employed in the Con- 
stitution in identical terms; in other 
words, where language is repeated. The 
Federal Constitution, in specific terms, 
leaves the matter of fixing qualifications 
of voters to the several States in both of 
these provisions. There are seven States 
which have in their constitutions and 
laws provision for a poll tax. So I con- 
sider the action of this subcommittee in 
denying a hearing as being a lynching 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
of the constitutions and laws of seven 
States, of the rights of a Member of the 
Senate, and of the normal procedure of 
the Senate. 

I might say further, if the Senator 
from New Jersey will indulge me only 
one moment more, that the door of the 
subcommittee may be closed, but those 
of us who are opposed to this high- 
handed and arbitrary action should not 
maintain silence on the floor of the Sen- 
ate of the United States. I propose that 
those who are interested in this question, 
and who have been denied a hearing, 
prepare their briefs, including the state- 
ments which have been made by great 
men in years past, like William E. Borah, 
pointing out the unconstitutionality of 
such a measure, and that we read them 
on the fioor of the Senate. We may not 
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be able to make the committee hear us, 
but we wilil at least put in the pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the views 
which in normal circumstances would 
be received by a committee. 

Mr. President, I again congratulate the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I intend 
to address myself today to the unfin- 
ished business, Senate bill 2202, but I 
wish to express to my friend the junior 
S nator from Mississippi [Mr. STEnn1s] 
my appreciation of the temperate and 
thoughtful case he has presented from 
the southern point of view. 

I should first like to correct one state- 
ment that was made which implies that 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare did not give a 
hearing on the bill recently introduced 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives]. Full hearings were had on the 
bill, and, so far as I am concerned, I 
did not know anyone else wished to be 
heard on it. If that was the bill referred 
to, I think the REcorp should show that 
full hearings were held, and the record 
of the hearing is available to anyone who 
wishes to read it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I desire to correct 
the assumption of the Senator from New 
Jersey as to what the junior Senator from 
Mississippi said. The statement made by 
the Senator from Mississippi was that 
no hearings were held on the anti-poll- 
tax bill. 

Mr. SMITH. I apologize. I thought 
the reference was made to the FEPC bill. 
I had sat in the hearings on that bill, 
and thought I should make clear that 
hearings had been held on it. I thank 
the senior Senator from Mississippi for 
his correction. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ° 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The only statement 
made by the junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi was in respect to the anti-poll- 
tax bill. 

Mr. SMITH. 
that. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the distinguished junior 
Senator from Mississippi for the clear, 
reasonable, and masterful constitutional 
speech which he has made on the Sen- 
ate floor today. The reason why I rise 
to say these few words is that in 1946 
the Senate appointed me, along with 
other Senators, as a special investigating 
committee in connection with the elec- 
tions in Mississippi in that year. I had 
the opportunity of being there with dis- 
tinguished Republicans as well as distin- 
guished Democrats. Under the chair- 
manship of the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. ELLENDER], we studied the laws and 
the constitution. We believed in the 
rights of the people of Mississippi. We 
came back and said so. At that time 
Edgar Brown, colored leader, asked the 
President of the Senate to expel the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana and me for our 
views. 

I feel vindicated when I see the type 
of sentieman which Mississippi has sent 
to the United States Senate standing on 
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the Senate floor and making one of the 
greatest and most statesmanlike speeches 
that has been made in many a year. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1317) to give to 
members of the Crow Tribe the power to 
manage and assume charge of their re- 
stricted lands, for their own use or for 
lease purposes, while such lands remain 
under trust patents. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2298) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes; asked a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Wotverton, Mr. Lronarp 
W. Hatt, Mr. GILLeTtTe, Mr. BULWINKLE, 
and Mr. Harris were appointed mana- 
gers on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT—RAILROAD REORGANIZATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair) laid before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 2288) to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. REED. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendment, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. REED, Mr. 
Hawkes, and Mr. Myers conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and 
foreign policy of the United States 
through necessary economic and finan- 
cial assistance to foreign countries which 
undertake to cooperate with each other 
in the establishment and maintenance of 
economic conditions essential to a peace- 
ful and prosperous world. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I am ad- 
dressing myself to the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is the European recovery 
program. In considering what I should 
say on this matter, it seems to me that as 
a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, which held 5 weeks of hear- 
ings, then 10 consecutive days of careful 
consideration of the matter, I should 
express myself from my own personal 
viewpoint on the impressions made on 
me by this whole study, and especially to 
reflect the impressions I received during 
a trip to Europe last summer, when I had 
a chance to make some personal obser- 
vation of conditions in Europe, and the 
possible impact of those conditions on 
the legislative proposal which is now be- 
fore the Senate. 
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Mr. President, in the light of the mas- 
terly presentation by the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Vanpren- 
BERG], in outlining the bill, and his elu- 
cidation of the points raised by the bill, 
it is not my purpose to cover that phase 
of the subject at all. I do hope to cover 
some of the controversial aspects, and 
to reflect in my remarks some of my own 
personal observations and some of the 
reasons that have brought me to a very 
deep conviction to support the legisla- 
tion. 

First of all let. me state briefly that 
much of the feeling I have, which is very 
deep within me, was developed during 
my trip abroad last summer. I can say 
that I had an experience that many 
of the others who went abroad did not 
have, because I not only was privileged 
to visit the countries we are discussing 
now, the 16 countries of western Europe, 
but the committee of which I had the 
honor to be chairman visited the curtain 
countries, the so-called satellite coun- 
tries, where we saw first-hand the slow 
growth of the disease which we so much 
fear may now envelop Europe. 

When I arrived home from that trip 
abroa —and as I said, we covered all the 
curtain countries, except Russia itself 
and Albania—I made a statement which 
I shall read again into the Recorp, be- 
cause I was charged with being an ex- 
aggerationist, if that is a proper word; 
I was charged with being a warmonger, 
a scaremonger, of raising ghosts that 
did not exist. I simply want to reread 
the statement I then made with the fresh 
impressions of the things I had seen, and 
ask my colleagues to compare those fresh 
expressions of last October with what 
has happened within a few days in 
Czechoslovakia and Finland. My state- 
ment at that time was very brief. It is 
as follows: 

The United States is facing the most chal- 
lenging crisis of its entire history. We are 
the bulwark of freedom to whom the world 
looks for leadership. Europe is in a state 
of almost complete economic collapse, with 
consequent despair. The threat to modern 
civilization cannot be exaggerated. It is 
here and now. The Moscow policy is to di- 
vide and then absorb. Communism feeds 
on famine, cold, and despair. And the end 
is human slavery. 

The trip of our committee to the capitals 
of Europe has revealed the facts of the sit- 
uation and the issue. We visited the satel- 
lite countries and those still struggling to 
survive. The pattern is the same every- 
where. Freedom is being treacherously de- 
stroyed. The police state is emerging with 
a totalitarianism that surpasses the nazism 
of Hitler. Freedom-loving men who have 
opposed have been and are being liquidated. 


Mr. President, we saw it with our own 
eyes in those countries while we were 
there. 


America and the remaining free nations of 
the world must decide and now. Time is 
running against the fundamental freedoms 
and the sanctity of the individual man, 

If America withdraws now it means the 
immediate absorption of Europe by com- 
munism, controlled and directed by a small 
Well-organized minority in Moscow, which 
has enslaved the Russian people and now 
seeks to enslave the entire world. . 

Our alternative is difficult, but must be 
faced. We have the responsibility to march 
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with the United Nations in bringing the 
world to freedom and peace. We must act 
with the United Nations and now. 


Mr. President, I submit that that was 
not an exaggerated statement. We have 
seen what has happened since then— 
Czechoslovakia and Finland and the 
other liquidations that occurred both be- 
fore and since our return. Mihailovich 
in Yugoslavia, Maniu and now King 
Mihai in Rumania, Petkov murdered in 
Bulgaria,Pfeffer in Hungary,Mikolajczyk 
in Poland, and now the liquidation of Mr. 
Benes in Czechoslovakia. I cannot ex- 
press adequately my deep feeling of con- 
cern over the terrible issues that face us. 

But anyone who has seen this naturally 
asks himself, What can be done about it? 
Are there any different forces that we 
have to choose from? I have tried to 
sum up merely a few of the possibilities. 

The first one that occurs, of course, is 
that in the light of the experience we 
have had, in the light of the vast billions 
of dollars we have spent in an effort to 
help Europe in her despairing condition, 
to give relief to Europe, we might with- 
draw now and say that we have done all 
we can to help Europe to her feet. I 
do not think I need to argue that extreme 
isolationist position. Not one of my 
colleagues takes that position. Perhaps 
there may be some who do, but I have 
not heard of any who do. To take such 
a position is to my mind simply unthink- 
able. So I pass on further. 

We might suggest that we could help 
develop private industry by getting the 
western European nations back on their 


feet without the need of making any vast 
commitments ourselves. I have explored 
such a possibility; our committee ex- 


plored it. The persons I talked to in 
England, France, and other countries 
were thinking in terms of such an alter- 
native. But any superficial examination 
of the immensity of the problem makes 
it clear that mere private trade could 
not possibly handle this job. . The dollar 
issue alone, which has been talked about 
so much, would come right to the front, 
and without some stabilizing proceed- 
ings, some cooperative proceedings, some 
attempt to get together, such as contem- 
plated in the pending bill, the problem 
of dollars could not be solved. I do not 
think I need to further elaborate that 
point. 

The next thought is that we might 
use armed force to maintain order in 
Europe and prevent further Communist 
aggression. This might take the form 
either of unilateral action by the United 
States—and nobody would think of con- 
templating that, even though we have 
the resources, the so-called atomic 
bomb—or some form of joint action by 
the United Nations. In the last few 
days that matter has been discussed here 
on the floor. So far as I am concerned, 
I have felt that at the present juncture, 
enthusiastic as I am for the whole United 
Nations program, and strongly as I sup- 
port it, this is not the moment of time 
when we can bring about a reorganiza- 
tion of the United Nations set-up with 
any hope of action in adequate time to 
be successful. 

The subject is far too large to try and 
settle it by amendments on the floor of 
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the Senate. I must say that with due 
respect to my distinguished colleague 
from Minnesota [Mr. Batu], for whom 
I have the highest regard. I share many 
of the feelings he has, and his eagerness 
to see something more effective done 
through the United Nations; but that is 
not within our province here. I have 
the greatest respect for the views of my 
colleagues who try to work out such a 
program as that, but, to use a slang ex- 
pression, I feel it is not “in the cards.” 

So the difference I want to bring out 
is the difference between, on the one 
hand, a completely isolationist position, 
and, on the other hand, the use of force, 
which would bring on world war III at 
once, 

Contrast those two possibilities with 
what has been the development of the 
so-called rehabilitation program which is 
the subject of the pending legislation. I 
am thinking in terms of an intelligent, 
positive, forward-looking program to 
reconstruct the countries of western 
Europe. 

I do not believe my thinking is dif- 
ferent from that of anyone else. I have 
talked to many persons about the mat- 
ter. I. talked to Secretary Marshall 
shortly after he had made his famous 
address at Harvard. He reviewed to me, 
I think, the very grounds I have just 
tried to go over as to what the alterna- 
tives were in this difficult situation. He 
pointed out that what he meant to say 
at Harvard—and I hope I am interpret- 
ing him correctly—was simply this: “We 
have spent billions of dollars in trying 
to help Europe since the end of the war. 
We cannot go on doing that indefinitely. 
We shall come to the end of our capacity 
to feed people and furnish relief. There 
is only one hope for the world, and that 
is for the world to get back on its own 
feet.” 

Therefore his logical conclusion was 
that the United States would be definitely 
interested in any attempt by Europe to 
get back on its own feet and become self- 
supporting again. In the process of do- 
ing so, we would be interested to talk 
business with them. 

That is all I find in the Marshall state- 
ment. I think it is a perfectly natural 
statement. I feel confident that the 
Secretary did not feel, when he made it, 
that it was going to be a “shot heard 
round the world.” It was; and it is an 
encouraging thing that it was. It meant 
that those people saw that what Secre- 
tary Marshall said was true. They re- 
ceived a “shot in the arm” at that mo- 
ment from the knowledge that the 
United States would be there to do some- 
thing about it, if they were able to get 
together and present a program which 
would offer some hope of bringing them 
out of their difficulties. That was the 
background of the CEEC plan which was 
evolved in Paris by the 16 nations. 

Secretary Marshall did not limit his 
proposal to any special nations. It was 
an over-all proposal for the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe. Russia was included. 
The countries now satellities of Russia 
were included. He intended to have the 
whole of Europe together in this plan, 
in which we would be interested to par- 
ticipate. Unfortunately Russia miscon- 
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strued the proposal and tried to mis- 
represent cur motives, and withdrew. 
The satellite countries also withdrew. 

But there was a group of countries 
which did meet in Paris, and courageously 
presented a program after careful study, 
in a very brief period of 10 weeks, indi- 
cating what the resources of their coun- 
tries were, and what their needs might be 
for rehabilitation, and suggesting what 
kind of aid they felt they must have from 
us, because we were the only country to 
which they could look for such a rehabili- 
tation program. 

I look upon that accomplishment as 
a miracle. I was abroad when it hap- 
pened. I was in Paris when the group 
was meeting. Before I sailed for Amer- 
ica I talked with Ambassador Caffrey 
and Ambassador Douglas in London. 
They told me about the conference, and 
the high spots of the CEEC report. I 
read the report with the greatest inter- 
est. Anyone interested in the subject 
would receive an enormous lift from the 
spirit of the report, the evidence of co- 
operation, the evidence of willingness on 
the part of those countries to merge their 
own differences, to give up their own 
private advantages for the common good, 
in the expectation and hope that we 
would work with them to bring about 
their salvation. So the report came to 
us. 

The logical question, when such a re- 
port comes to us, is what to do with it. 
Not one of us is competent alone—the 
distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations would be 
competent if anyone would be—to make 
a study of the problem. Yet he would 
admit that none of us alone is compe- 
tent to make a complete study. The 
thing to do was to get the best expert 
advice we could obtain. Our committee 
alone was not competent to do it; but 
through the leadership of the Senator 
from Michigan we asked that certain 
committees be set up to study the prob- 
lem, to determine what our resources 
were, and to see if the United States 
could afford to participate in a plan 
which would at least give promise of 
doing something to put those nations 
back on their feet. 

First we had the Krug report, by the 
Secretary of the Interior, whose depart- 
ment has jurisdiction over our natural 
resources. Then we had the so-called 
Nourse report, from a committee headed 
by Dr. Nourse and consisting of a group 
of economic advisers to the President. 

Both those reports might be locked 
upon as administration reports, and 
therefore might be subject to some sus- 
picion that because the administration 
favored this legislation, possibly those 
reports were tinged in favor of the leg- 
islation to be proposed. So it was sug- 
gested that a completely impartial com- 
mittee be created, which had nothing to 
do with the administration, although it 
was set up at the invitation of the admin- 
istration. Secretary Harriman, of the 
Commerce Department, was asked to set 
it up. It was composed of businessmen, 
representatives of labor, and men in the 
field of economics, who were to make a 
completely independent report, not in 
any way influenced by the cther reports 
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which had been made. The committee 
was to study the CEEC report, which had 
come from Paris, and check up on our 
resources, relying upon its own sources 
of information. In a moment I shall 
point out who the members of that com- 
mittee were. 

I think it is significant that this kind 
of a committee was asked to do the job, 
in order to give the Foreign Relations 
Committee the best expert advice we 
could get anywhere in the country, and 
advise us as to the practicability of the 
plan. So we have the Harriman report. 

This report has been the keystone of 
my own study. I have not read it all, 
because it is too long. However, the way 
in which the report was made, and the 
importance of the men who participated 
in it, carry so much weight in my mind 
that I feel that every Member of the 
Senate should realize that we were get- 
ting the very best expert advice we could 
get in order to be on sound ground in 
advocating such a program. 

It is worth taking a little time to point 
out the approach to this question. Again 
I wish to thank our chairman, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, for having seen the 
importance of this kind of an approach 
to the problem, comparing the figures of 
an independent, objective committee of 
American citizens, composed of members 
from all walks of life, with the figures 
which had been compiled by the Admin- 
istration under the leadership of the Sec- 
retary of State. 

Mr. President, I shall read into the 
Recorp the names of some of the mem- 
bers of the committee and the institu- 
tions with which they were connected. 
Later I shall ask that the entire mem- 
bership list of the committee be printed 
in the Recorp, in order that it may be 
available, and so that Senators may see 
the type of men who studied the 
problem. 

I point out that among the members 
of that committee were the presidents 
and heads of various important indus- 
tries, as well as representatives of both 
the CIO and the American Federation 
of Labor. Two of the leading men in 
those two labor groups were members 
of the committee, James B. Carey, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the CIO, and George 
Meany, secretary-treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Another member of the committee was 
Harold G. Moulton, president of the 
Brookings Institution of Washington, 
which has access to a great mass of data 
and studies over the years relating to 
economic conditions in this country. 

Another member was Owen D. Young, 
honorary chairman of the board of 
directors of the General Electric Co. 
This was the same Owen D. Young who, 
after World War I, was so active in the 
so-called Young plan for reparations 
from Germany. He is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the foreign situation, and 
was very active in developing the report. 

At this point in my remarks I ask 
that the entire list of names of mem- 
bers of the committee be printed in the 
REcORD. 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AID 


The members of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Foreign Aid, and their affiliations, are 
as follows: 

Hiland Batcheller, president, Allegheny- 
Ludlum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robert Earle Buchanan, dean, graduate 
college, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

W. Randolph Burgess, vice chairman, Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, New York, 
ses 

James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, CIO 
Washington, D. C. 

John L. Collyer, president, B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Granville Conway, president, Cosmopolitan 
Shipping Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Melville F. Coolbaugh, Colorado School of 
Mines, Golden, Colo. 

Chester C. Davis, president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

R. R. Deupree, president, Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Paul G. Hoffman, president, Studebaker 
Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

Calvin B. Hoover, dean, graduate school, 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Robert Koenig, president, Ayshire Col- 
lieries Co., Indlanapolis, Ind. 

Robert M. La Follette, Jr., Washington, D.C. 

Edward S. Mason, dean, School of Public 
Administration, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

George Meany, secretary-treasurer, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Harold G. Moulton, president, The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C. 

William I. Myers, dean, College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Robert Gordon Sprout, president, 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Owen D. Young, honorary chairman of the 
board of directors, General Electric Co., Van 
Hornesville, N. Y. 


Uni- 


SUBCOMMITTEES AND THEIR CHAIRMEN 


Capital and durable goods, Hiland Bat- 
cheller. 

Consumer goods, John L. Collyer. 

Development and administrative 
drafting, Robert M. La Follette. 

Economic and financial analysis, Owen D. 
Young. 

Food resources, Chester C. Davis. 

Manpower, Paul G. Hoffman. 

Mineral resources, Robert Koenig. 

Transportation, Granville Conway. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF OF THE COMMITTEE 
‘ 


Richard M. Bissell, Jr., executive secretary. 

Max F. Millikan, William W. Remington, 
Herman W. Liebert, assistant executive secre- 
taries. 

John Davenport, Hector Prud’homme, Sam 
VanHyning, Herbert Hughes, Martha Davis. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARIES 


Richard M. Bissell, Jr., economic and finan- 
cial analysis. 

Kenneth R. Davis, consumer goods. 

Adrian S. Fisher, development and admin- 
istration. 

Karl A. Fox, food resources. 

A. Ford Hinrichs, manpower. 

Herman W. Liebert, drafting. 

S. Morris Livingston, capital and durable 
goods. 

Max F. Millikan, transportation. 

Richard Mote, mineral resources. 


and 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in the list 
was our former colleague, Senator Robert 
M. La Follette, who was active all the way 
through. I wish to pay tribute to him 
for the excellent testimony he gave our 
committee in reporting to us. 
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To continue my emphasis of this re- 
port and its approach, because I think 
it is important to our colleagues to 
understand the way this question was 
looked into, to show how much more 
effectively it was studied than if we had 
tried to do these things ourselves, a group 
of experts worked for many weeks on 
this problem. They divided their work 
among a number of groups, so that every 
phase could be covered. 

I should like to read the opening para- 
graphs of the report, to point out the 
approach which was made to the study 
when the committee undertook it. I 
quote from page 3 of the summary at the 
very beginning of the report: 

The President’s Committee on Foreign Aid 
was asked to determine the limits within 
which the United States could safely and 
wisely extend aid to western Europe. It has 
approached this assignment in a spirit of 
realism. 

We believe that the future of western Eu- 
rope lies very much in its own hands. No 
amount of outside aid, however generous, can 
by itself restore to health the economies of 
the 16 nations which met at Paris in July. 
Except in western Germany, where the 
United States has direct governmental re- 
sponsibility, the success of any aid program 
depends ultimately on hard work and 
straight thinking by the people and the gov- 
ernments of the European nations them- 
selves. The 16 nations and western Germany 
comprise over 270,000,000 men and women. 
They possess great agricultural and indus- 
trial resources. Even in its present depressed 
state the production of this area is vastly 
greater than any aid which this country can 
provide. Such aid must be viewed not as u 
means of supporting Europe, but as a spark 
which can fire the engine. 





Mr. President, I have read that in or- 
der to show the spirit of the approach of 
the so-called Harriman committee, which 
was reflected very promptly to our For- 
eign Relations Committee, and which all 
of us felt. I wish to read the last state- 
ment again: 


Such aid must be viewed not as a means 
of supporting Europe— 


In other words, Mr. President, this is 
not a relief program— 
but as a spark which can fire the engine. 


There is another passage which I wish 
to read from this very interesting and 
important report. On page 11 of the 
summary, which is to be found at the 
beginning of the report, the following 
statement appears: 

VI. SUMMARY 


The basic conclusions of the President’s 
Committee on Foreign Aid— 


That is, the Harriman committee— 


may be summarized as follows: 

1. The hope of western Europe depends 
primarily on the industry and straight think- 
ing of its own people. 

2. The United States has a vital interest— 
humanitarian, economic, strategic, and po- 
litical—in helping the participating coun- 
tries to achieve economic recovery. 

3. The aid which the United States gives 
will impose definite sacrifices on this coun- 
try. 


Mr. President, the third point is a 
frank recognition that this program will 
not amount to a mere giving of largesse 
out of our surplus, but that probably in 


1948 


order to bring this about we shall have to 
tighten our belts. 

I read further: 

4. The magnitude of western Europe's defi- 
cit with the American Continent in 1948 will 
be of the order of $7,000,000,000, but when all 
possibilities of financing are taken into con- 
sideration, the approximate need for appro- 
priations, past and future, to cover the calen- 
dar year of 1948 may be of the orcer of 
$5,750,000,000. 


Mr. President, I may say that in light 
of the delay in enacting the legislation, 
I think all of us recognize that the year 
in question would not be the calendar 
year 1948—in other words, that would 
not be the year to which these figures 
woulc. apply—but, rather, it would be the 
year beginning April 1, 1948, and running 
through March 31, 1949. 

I read further from the summary: 

5. The extension of such aid, now or in the 
future, calls for anti-inflationary fiscal poli- 
cies on the part of this country, and a new 
agency to administer the aid extended. 


Mr. President, I mention those points, 
as covered by the summary of the Har- 
riman committee’s basic conclusions, to 
show the approach they made to the sub- 
ject and how nearly it coincides with the 
conclusions of our committee, which of 
course relied largely on this and other 
evidence, as so ably presented by the 
Senator from Michigan in his opening 
remarks. 

I wish to read one other statement 
from the summary to which I have re- 
ferred, which I think is so important in 
connection with the study of the subject 
before us. On page 35 we find a sum- 
mary of essential recovery conditions in 
Europe, which indicates what this com- 
mittee felt had to be required of these 
foreign countries in order that they 
might recover. Beginning at about the 
middle of page 35, I read the following: 

It is the judgment of this committee that 
European recovery can be rapid provided 
that the essential conditions determining ef- 
fective aid are met. In summary these are: 

1. The central objective must always be 
to make Europe not independent of the 
rest of the world but self-sustaining with re- 
lation to the rest of the world. 


Mr. President, I cannot emphasize 
that point too strongly, because it had a 
great bearing on the deliberations of our 


committee—in other words, that we 
should not attempt to make Europe inde- 
pendent of the rest of the world, but 
should attempt to make it self-sustaining 
with relation to the rest of the world. 
In short, the committee contemplated 
cooperation by each beneficiary country 
not only with the rest of Europe, but with 
ourselves and the rest of the world. 

I read further: 

2. American aid should be on a decreasing 
scale. A permanent underwriting of Euro- 
pean deficits by the United States Govern- 
ment cannot be contemplated. 


Mr. President, it has been charged 
many times by those who have ques- 
tioned the wisdom of this program that 
by. adopting it we would simply be put- 
ting ourselves in a position where we 
would go on indefinitely paying the defi- 
cits of foreign countries. But the Har- 
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riman committee says here, and this was 
our own view, in the Senate committee: 

A permanent underwriting of European 
deficits by the United States Government 
cannot be contemplated. It is clear that as 
the aid program tapers off it will be impera- 
tive for the natural forces of private 
financing to resume their normal function 
and to restore the long-standing relation- 
ships between European and United States 
enterprises. 


The report definitely recognizes, Mr. 
President, the importance of going back 
to the normal channels of trade. 

I read further: 

8. It should be realized that the condi- 
tions which the world confronts today are 
the very reverse of those obtaining in the 
thirties and call for very different policies. 

The participating countries, like most of 
the rest of the world, are in the grip of major 
inflation. Every added economic burden 
raises the pressure. The committee has seen 
no evidence that the participating countries 
are seeking too high a standard of living... 


Mr. President, it has been charged in 
some quarters that we are trying to raise 
the standard of living of the people of 
the beneficiary countries beyond what 
they had before the war. That simply is 
not true. We cannot do it. We are 
simply trying to help them establish 
themselves on a self-sustaining basis, 
generally on the basis of their former 
standard of living. 

I continue to read: 


However, it must be emphasized that the 
attempt to accomplish too much capital 
formation, public or private, too soon could 
defeat the purpose of the program. 

4. While Europe indub#ably needs a large 
injection of working capital in the form of 
doliars, the consistent aim should be not 
only to accomplish recovery but to create 
the kind of national and international 
framework wherein such recovery can be 
sustained by the work and effort of indi- 
viduals. Monetary and exchange stabiliza- 
tion, allowing for the gradual relaxation of 
hampering controls, are essentials to this 
end. 

5. If the above conditions can be fulfilled, 
the United States should contribute gen- 
erously but wisely to the program set forth 
at Paris. 


Mr. President, those are the observa- 
tions of the Harriman committee in its 
very valuable report. 

I should like next briefly to point out 
the scope of this report, because many 
persons have said to me, “How could you 
possibly get the necessary information to 
enable you and the committee to make a 
favorable report recommending the pro- 
gram?” Mr. President, it can readily be 
seen merely from the table of contents 
that the Harriman committee report 
covers the whole field of the European re- 
covery program, what its nature is, the 
requirements for and availabilities of 
specific goods, the magnitude of the pro- 
gram, the financing of European require- 
ments, the economic impact on the 
United States, and then a chapter on 
the administration of the program. 

In addition to that, there are special 
reports on individual commodities. I 
wish the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHeERRyY!] were now in the Chamber, be- 
cause he has raised questions about some 
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commodities which might be in short 
supply. Let me point out that part 3 
contains a series of special reports on 
every commodity that will be involved 
in this entire program. I shall not read 
the headings of all the special reports, 
but I point out that they are on such 
subjects as the special position of the 
bizone in Germany, and such items as 
food resources, agricultural machin- 
ery, and iron and steel. The last-men- 
tioned subject has been discussed at 
great length here, Mr. President. So we 
should note that included in the Harri- 
man report is a special, full report on 
iron and steel, not only as to Europe, but 
as to the entire world. 

The titles of other of the special re- 
ports are as follows: “Petroleum and pe- 
troleum equipment’— 

Mr. President, I point out that in our 
committee we had extended discussions 
in regard to petroleum and whether we 
should prohibit exports of petroleum, and 
should require Europe to obtain petro- 
leum from the Near East, for example, so 
as not to reduce the reserves of petroleum 
available to our own people. I commend 
Senators for raising these various ques- 
tions, but I suggest that every one of 
them has been carefully studied in the 
course of the report, and then definite 
conclusions carefully arrived at. 

I simply refer to the report and point 
out the very careful way in which the 
subject has been studied from the begin- 
ning, starting with General Marshall’s 
proposal, and following through with the 
report of the Paris meeting, and the ref- 
erence of the proposal to the United 
States, and finally the Harriman report, 
which reflects the judgment of all types 
and phases of American life—business, 
labor, the educational field, economic ex- 
perts, and all.those who are best qualified 
to deal with a matter of this kind. 

So, Mr. President, I find myself more 
and more—I do not like to use the word 
“enthusiastic,” because the situation is 
too serious to speak quite in that way— 
but more and more convinced of the 
soundness of what we are trying to do. 
I believe that it was proper to try to do 
as we are doing now, and to submit to 
the Senate in legislative form the result 
of months of study, the result of the ob- 
servation of the creeping paralysis in 
Europe due to the spread of communism, 
the result of our thinking on the crisis 
that faces the world and especially that 
faces America. I believe it was appro- 
priate to present it in a form whereby we 
can say practically to the American peo- 
ple, “We have given you the best we have 
got in studying this problem and we are 
asking you to have faith and to accept 
this calculated risk”—that is the expres- 
sion which has been used—‘“as the wisest 
of the many alternatives facing us in the 
present situation.” 

Let me say that I agree with those who 
say we can make no guaranties. Iaskeda 
number of the ministry in England when 
I was there whether, from their knowl- 
edge of the Marshall plan, they felt there 
could be any guaranty, for example, that 
England could be restored. They said, 
“No guaranty, but it is the only hope that 
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she sees ahead.” In other quarters we 
have raised the same question. There 
can be no guaranty. It would be foolish 
to say there could be. The chairman of 
the committee was very careful to say 
there could be no guaranty. But it is, as 
has been stated, a calculated risk, which, 
in my humble judgment, we should be 
prepared to take, 

But that is the material economic side. 
To my mind, the question goes far deeper 
than mere economic or material aid. 
The most serious problem we face in 
Europe is the rapid moral deterioration 
of the people. We have a problem affect- 
ing some 270,000,000 people who have 
gone through the agonies of war, the de- 
struction of their property, malnuiri- 
tion, despair, and complete destruction 
of what we have come to consider the 
hasic spiritual values of life. I did not 
see anybody starving to death. I have 

een asked, “Did you see anybody siarv- 
ing to death?” I have replied, “No, I 
saw nobody starving to death.” But I 
scarcely went anywhere, and especially 
in the countries in which We are so pro- 
foundly interested at the present time, 
that I cid not see evidences of malnuiri- 
tion and of something lacking in the snap 
and vigor that people have when they 
are on their toes and ready to go ahead 
with hope as distinguished from despair. 
They were living in a condition between 
hope and despair, waiting to see what 
might be done, what might be the result. 

I believe it cannot be denied that the 
action we took last fall in the special ses- 
sion granting interim aid afforded a 
great impetus to those people to renew 
their courage, and, in France and Italy 
especially, to resist the surge of com- 
munism that might have overtaken them 
if we had not given them temporary aid 
to tide them over until this more extend- 
ed program could be considered. With 
our help they are willing to pool their 
own resources and to undertake targets 
of production to put themselves back on 
their feet and to become self-sustaining 
once more. F 

I think all of us realize, as suggested 
in the report of the committee, and as the 
Senator from Michigan brought out very 
clearly, the wonderful progress that has 
been made by the people themselves, 
since apparentiy it was evident that some 
sort of rehabilitation program would be 
approved by the United States. What 
they have received is what the doctors 
call “a shot in the arm.” We are now 
charged with the whole problem of im- 
plementing that “shot in the arm” 
through practical action. 

I need not review the bill, because 
that has been done in great detail, but 
the bill contains safeguards which were 
carefully thought out, carefully discussed 
with every witness who appeared. I do 
not think it is any disparagement of the 
present administration or of the Secre- 
tary of State to say that we completely 
rewrote the bill that came to us from 
the administration. We completely 
changed the general approach to the 
whole subject of rehabilitation from 
what was first presented to us as the 
State Department’s proposal to what 
we finally felt was wise, in the light of 
our conference with various members of 
the Cabinet and with the various experts 
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appearing before us who were concerned 
with the bill, to protect us against the 
dangers which might attend a matter of 
this kind. We set up a separate admin- 
istration. We provided for periodic re- 
views of progress, so that we need not 
continue the plan one moment if the 
conditions are not lived up to and if the 
progress is not made that the whole pro- 
gram contemplates. We provided for 
what has been called a congressional 
watchdog committee, so that Congress 
will be continuously in touch with the 
operations of the administrator who is 
to be appointed under the bill, and can 
be kept constantly advised. We would 
be advised well in advance before we are 
called upon next year for a second ap- 
propriation under the bill. Moreover, 
every protection has been given to the 
American economy. 

I have heard a number of questions 
raised in the debate on the floor. I shall 
not deal with them all, because they 
have all been very well answered. I may 
mention only a few of them. Some 
question has been raised about the rela- 
tionship between the Administrator in 
the United States and the so-called rov- 
ing ambassador abroad. I can say in 
that connection in passing that it was 
necessary to invent a new type of 
machinery to take care of this program, 
and it seemed wise to provide for an in- 
dependent administrator who would of 
ccurse cooperate with the State Depart- 
ment, but who, on an economic basis as 
distinguished from a_ political basis, 
would be independent of that Depart- 
ment, and of diplomatic procedures. 
The bill provides for a roving ambassador 
abroad, representing both the economic 
side and the State Department dealing 
diplomatically with this group of nations. 

The question was raised why we pro- 
vided a 4-year authorization. Speaking 
for myself, I have never had any diffi- 
culty with that problem, because it 
seemed to me if we were thinking in 
terms of 4 years in which to accomplish 
the job, we should give indications at 
the very beginning that without commit- 
ting ourselves as to how much we will 
expend, we are prepared to go through 
with it, and continue it until the time 
comes when it should be terminated. 

The 4-year authorization seems to be 
the natural and proper action for the 
Congress to take. I cannot conceive of 
our making the proper approach in the 
matter by saying that we will adopt the 
program for 1 year and see what will 
happen. I think we must consider that 
this is a program looking to putting peo- 
ple back on their feet on a self-sustaining 
basis. It is going to require more than 
1 year—we all know that to be so—and 
we are simply proposing by this bill to 
authorize the continuance of the pro- 
gram for the period of time we think 
will be necessary in order to accomplish 
what we want to accomplish. It does 
not, of course, fix an over-all appropria- 
tion for the entire period. All agree that 
we cannot see further ahead than 12 
months, and, therefore, so far as appro- 
priations are concerned, it is a 1-year 
proposition. I intend to discuss that in 
just a moment. 

Other questions have been raised, such 
as limitations on the exportation of spe- 
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cific commodities. That question is nat- 
urally raised. Are we going to allow 
commodities to be exported which are 
in short supply here and which are 
needed for our own economy? Every 
safeguard has keen provided in the bill 
to cover conditions of that kind. The 
export controls will still be maintained 
by the Department of Commerce, work- 
ing closely with the Administrator, and 
the entire relation of the foreign pro- 
gram to our own economy will be con- 
stantly kept in sight. Frankly, I do not 
feel any concern on that phase of the 
problem. 

There has been discussion of the ques- 
tion of dismantling plants in Germany. 
I think that question was raised by the 
Senator from Nebraska |[Mr. WHERRY}. 
He raised the question very naturally. I 
had the same difficulty. In the hear- 
ings there was extended discussion of 
whether, in the light of the adoption of 
this program, so far as plants which had 
not been dismantled were concerned, it 
would not be possible to consider whether 
it would not be better to leave them in 
Germany rather than remove them to 
one of the other countries. That is left 
to be worked out with the different coun- 
tries Because, under the reparations 
agreement, they are entitled to have cer- 
tain of the plants transferred. I think 
that matter is in splendid hands. I think 
it is being dealt with in the statesman- 
like manner that it deserves. I do not 
share the view that the Government is 
open to attack on that score, as some 
have charged. I think I was one of the 
most critical persons with regard to that 
particular matter. 

Mr. President, I desire now to advert 
briefly to one of the problems that trou- 
bles everybody, and which troubled me. 
I refer to the amount authorized in the 
bill for the beginning of the operation of 
the plan. I think we have all conceded 
pretty generaliy that the measure, pos- 
sibly with some amendments, will be 
passed and that the debate will be re- 
garding the amount involved. 

The original bill provided for a period 
of 15 months and for $6,800,000,000 as 
the ceiling to be expended during that 
period. For reasons which I believe were 
eminently sound, the-committee, under 
the leadership of the senior Senator from 
Michigan, decided that instead of trying 
a 15-month period we should try a 12- 
month period, because that would bring 
us to a check-up period early next year 
before the question of the next appro- 
priation will come up. So we limited our 
operations in the first period to 12 months 
with a ceiling figure of $5,300,000,000 for 
that period. That figure corresponds 
practically with the $6,800,000,000 sug- 
gested for 15 months. We thought it was 
wiser to terminate the first experiment 
at the end of 12 months with the smaller 
figure. The Harriman report contained 
@ corresponding figure of $5,750,000,000, 
which I am advised included some of the 
expense of the German occupation. 

The suggestion has been made that the 
figures are too high and should be re- 
duced. My good friend ex-President 
Hoover felt we could get larger credits 
from countries in this hemisphere than 
were allowed in our estimates, and he 
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thought there might be a saving in that 
respect. I checked it up as carefully as 
I could and discussed it with members 
of the State Department and members 
of other departments in Washington. 
I was especially impressed with the tes- 
timony of President McCloy of the Inter- 
national Bank in which he stated that, 
rather than our figure being too large, 
it is probably too small. That was an 
interesting bit of testimony, because the 
International Bank made an entirely 
separate study of the resources of all the 
countries of the world in connection with 
putting itself in position to extend sound 
credits to them. We were impressed with 
the fact that the International Bank had 
made a siudy from a different angle 
because of the situation, and therefore 
the committee asked Mr. McCloy if he 
would give a statement as to whether 
he thought the preliminary figures were 
too high. In a letter which he addressed 
to the chairman of the committee, under 
date of January 27, 1948, he made these 
two significant statements, after pointing 
out that, if anything, the Harriman fig- 
ures were too low: 

I believe it is fair to say that, considering 
the factors discussed in this letter— 


And he has gone over the different fac- 
tors having to do with making up the 
figures— 


considering the factors discussed in this let- 
ter and the objectives sought to be achieved— 
i. e., helping Evrope to become self-support- 
ing at a standard of life somewhat higher 
than that prevailing today though below 
that of prewar—the amount recommended 
for appropriation by the administration 1s 
conservative. 


In another part of the same letter he 
uses this language, after referring to 
what he calls annex III, containing de- 
tailed figures in arriving at his final esti- 
mates: 


Analysis of annex III indicates the salient 
points of differences between the adminis- 
tration’s figures and those of the bank, and 
the reasons why, in the opinion of the bank’s 
staff, the proposed ¢6,800,000,000 appropria- 
tion recommended by the administration for 
the first 15 months of the program, far from 
being extravagant, provides a rather tight 
fit. A brief discussion of the more impor- 
tant figures in annex III may, therefore, be 
of value, 


I have referred to that because I think 
no one has anything but the highest re- 
spect for the ability of Mr. McCloy and 
the efficiency with which he is operating 
the International Bank, and no one can 
possibly imagine any person being in a 
better position than he to get the best 
possible evidence with regard to the eco- 
nomic resources of the countries with 
which the bank has to deal. So I feel 
that his statement suggesting that these 
figures, rather than being too high, are, 
if anything, too conservative, is of great 
importance. It would suggest that if we 
are to revise the figures they should be 
revised upward rather than downward. 
The committee has felt that while the 
figure we have arrived at comes very 
close to the figures suggested by the 
studies of the Government, by the 
studies of the independent Harriman 
committee, and of Mr. McCloy of the 
International Bank, they all come so 
close together that we are on sound 
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ground in suggesting a ceiling of $5,300,- 
000,000 for the first period, and that we 
should not go below that figure. I am 
not saying that all the money has to be 
spent, but that is the ceiling which we 
estimate is the need. If Mr. Hoover is 
correct, any administrator appointed 
would have the responsibility of trying 
to get from the Western Hemisphere 
countries further credits. I am advised 
that Canada, because of her dollar posi- 
tion, has gone as far as she can in ex- 
tending credits. I am advised that 
while Argentina has had large dollar 
credits in this country for a number of 
years, at this time she is down to a point 
where she is in great difficulty because 
of her dollar position. But it would not 
be possible for us arbitrarily to say to 
those countries, “You must extend fur- 
ther credits if you are to be a part of the 
plan.” Any administrator dealing prop- 
erly with the problem should be given 
sufficient leeway so that he will not be 
handicapped in his work. If we do any- 
thing less than that we had better do 
nothing. If this plan shall fail because 
we have not provided adequate leeway, 
it seems to me we are very culpable in 
connection with the responsibility which 
we have. We do not have to spend all 
of this amount. We shall see after the 
first year what the credit situation is. 
We shall see what. loans may be repay- 
able as distinguished from mere grants. 

I urge on my colleagues not to think 
of cutting down the figure $5,300,000,- 
000, which we have arrived at so care- 
fully and as to which we have received 
the best expert advice we could obiain 
to put the plan on a sound economic 
basis as a start. Let us gain experience 
from that. 

So, Mr. President, I shall now make 
a few over-all conclusions from my own 
observation of the situation. Iam speak- 
ing now of the kind of considerations 
which have induced me to become a 
wholehearted supporter of the plan. 

The chreatening events in the world 
have left in my mind some indelible im- 
pressions and a challenge, as I see it, to 
the United States of America, to accept 
a responsibility that it has never had 
before in its entire history. That re- 
sponsibility comes to us because we have 
emerged from the war as the strongest 
nation in the world and as the only nation 
left that can possibly give aid in sub- 
stantial amounts to help restore what 
might otherwise be a dying civilization. 
So I plead for a sound, positive, aggres- 
sive foreign-aid policy that must be 
clearly and constantly explained to the 
world. It may be definitely related to 
the very survival of the United Nations 
organization. 

In approaching this matter I see grave 
danger of mistakes on our part that 
might well spell disaster. Certainly if 
we contributed of our wealth to con- 
tinue in existence an obsolete European 
structure, which has been the cause of 
two world wars within 25 years, our con- 
tributions would be wasted. Consequent- 
ly, we are confronted with the fact that 
the mere giving of dollars or even of 
commodities is not sufficient to do the 
creative job that must be done. We must 
make it clear to the-world that what we 
are trying to do is to help people help 
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themselves, people who have voluntarily 
proposed to merge their political and 
economic differences in order that they 
may mutually recover from the terrible 
inertia and chaos that have overcome 
them. We all know that the small com- 
partments of Europe for hundreds of 
years have made difficulties that pre- 
vented human understanding between 
people by which they could move for- 
ward. We have solved this particular 
problem in America by our eceaomic 
unity and our political safeguards. Our 
experience may suggest an ultimate 
United States of Europe or at least a 
Federation of European States which 
would have the responsibility for the 
common welfare. 

The distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas discussed that point yesterday, 
and he felt that we should make some 
suggestions along that line, but our com- 
mittee felt we could not precipitate that, 
that we could not make it a condition to 
our participating in the program. 

The problems, of course, are the trade 
barriers, the currency differences, the 
racial jealousies and prejudices, and all 
these things that tend to drive people 
apart rather than bring them together. 

Now we have a gleam of hope in the 
amazing accomplishment of the Paris 
Conference, where these divided peoples 
have adopted goals for their respective 
accomplishments as conditions of their 
further aid from us. And let me add 
here, and emphasize especially, the vital 
importance of including western Ger- 
many, and by this I mean the bizonal 
areas, and also I hope soon the French 
zone, as a part of this entire program. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
New Jersey yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. When the Senator 
states that western Germany would be 
united in the program of the 16 coun- 
tries, does he have in mind the possi- 
bility, or even the probability, that the 
eastern part of Germany may always 
remain in the hands of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. SMITH. I certainly hope not. I 
hope the time will come when we may 
organize all of Europe. 

Mr. FERGUSON. What is the Sena- 
tor’s opinion? 

Mr. SMITH. My opinion at present 
is that if Russia and eastern Germany 
and the satellite countries do not come 
into the plan, we are going ahead any- 
way. This is our answer, and is what we 
are trying to do. We are going to try to 
organize western Europe in this coopera- 
tive movement in order to keep free peo- 
ple on their own feet, taking care of 
themselves, and building their own civi- 
lization. 4 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is there any thought 
in the able Senator’s mind that the east- 
ern part of Germany, and the land east 
of the iron curtain, will in any way come 
into the plan? 

Mr. SMITH. I think inevitab\’ the 
channels of trade will move back and 
forth, and I do not believe there will be a 
curtain between the new group I am 
speaking of, the participating countries, 
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and the bread basket of Europe, as it has 
been called, which is behind the iron 
curtain. It is natural for trade to move 
back and forth. I believe it will happen, 
even if there is some friction. Once this 
plan gets under way and once Russia 
realizes that we mean business, and that 
we mean to organize peoples so that 
civilization can move forward, I think 
their attitude will change. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will there be trade 
of such nature as to result in unity? 

Mr. SMITH. The countries wiil not 
become a unit immediately, probably. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Then the able Sen- 
ator does have some hope that Russia’s 
attitude will be changed? 

Mr. SMITH. I do, indeed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
feel that will be in the near future? 

Mr. SMITH. I think that if this plan 
is inaugurated and operates successfully 
during the first 12 months, the attitude 
of Russia may well be changed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
suggest the evidence upon which he bases 
his opinion? 

Mr. SMITH. That is very difficult to 
state, because at the present moment it 
looks just the other way, but I suppose 
hope springs eternal, and I have a feel- 
ing of optimism within me, and believe 
that what we need to do is to arouse the 
spirit of enthusiasm and energy in the 
area in Europe to which I am pointing 
on the map, which is the area of the in- 
telligentsia of Europe, the ability of 


Europe, and get them moving. Hun- 
dreds of people in that area would want 
to see the plan successful, because it 


would mean their ultimate liberation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator’s feel- 
ing, then, is based more on hope than on 
evidence? 

Mr. SMITH. Of course, it could not 
be based on evidence, because the evi- 
dence at the moment tends to show that 
that part of the world is being lined up 
against the plan, but it is our calculated 
ovinion that the plan will succeed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from New 
Jersey yield? 

Mr. SMITH. 
from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Along 
the same line, and for my own informa- 
tion, I should like to know what the 
situation with respect to Ausiria is. I 
notice that on the map Austria is shown 
as one of the recipient nations. Is not 
part of Austria occupied by the Russian 
Army? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes’ There is a Rus- 
sian zone, an American zone, a British 
zone, and a French zone. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Will our 
relief go to that part of Austria occupied 
by the Russian Army? 

Mr. SMITH. No; I do not so under- 
stand. I understand it will go to the 
part occupied by the participating na- 
tions—England, France, and the United 
States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Does the 
Senator know where the line between 
the Russian occupation and the Allied 
occupation is drawn? 

Mr. SMITH. I cannot point it out on 
the map. I was there last summer, but 
I cannot tell where the line is. Our part 
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is toward the west, and the Russian part 
toward the east. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
Russians probably occupy the greater 
part of Austria, do they not? 

Mr. SMITH. In territory? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
yes. 

Mr. SMITH. I could not answer that 
question accurately. I do not know 
whether they do or not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. I think we can find that 
out for the Senator, and I shall be glad 
to try to do so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Speaking of Aus- 
tria, does the Senator believe that if to- 
day we did not have an army of occupa- 
tion in Austria it would become a satel- 
lite of Russia? 

Mr. SMITH. No doubt. When I was 
in Austria, I talked to native Austrians, 
and they said, “We are praying that the 
Army of the United States will not leave 
here before the last Russian departs.” 
These countries are militarily occupied 
because there is no Austrian treaty. If 
there were a treaty, all troops would 
withdraw. Because of the absence of a 
treaty, the Russians keep their hand in 
the pie. 

Mr. FERGUSON. For the _ record, 
would the Senator state the countries 
where the Red Army is located at the 
present time, where Russia has troops? 

Mr. SMITH. ‘Russia has troops in 
Bulgaria, in Rumania, in Hungary, and, 
of course, Tito has his troops in Yugo- 
slavia. They are not Russian, they are 

erbian, but they are under Russian con- 
trol. I do not think they have any in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. FERGUSON. 
have in Austria? 

Mr. SMITH. I cannot recall offhand. 
We can get that information. It is in 
the record. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
think the Red Army is out of Bulgaria, 
under the terms of the treaty. 

Mr. SMITH. That may be correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The language of 
the treaty is “to protect their lines of 
communication,” and the fashion in 
which they protect them is somewhat 
fantastic in its magnitude. 

Mr. FERGUSON. . Do the terms of the 
agreement specify that we are entitled 
to know the number of troops the Rus- 
sians have there protecting their so- 
called lines of communication? 

Mr. SMITH. I shall have to ask the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not recall 
whether there was anything in the treaty 
on the subject of information or not. I 
think the information should be avail- 
able, however. 

Mr. SMITH. I think I have seen the 
information, but I do not now recall just 
what it is. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I was going 
to suggest to the Senator from New 
Jersey that on the same trip he made 
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last fall—and this is in answer to some 
question about the troops in Austria— 
I was in southern Austria, outside of Vi- 
enna, very close to the Yugoslav border, 
in the vicinity of the town of Klagen- 
furt, or just above it. That area is one 
of the main centers of the Red Army in 
Austria. So far as I can find, in most 
of these countries they have concentrated 
their headquarters and their troops in 
areas outside of the beaten path. We 
heard in Budapest and in Bucharest and 
in Warsaw this statement on a number 
of occasions made by taxi drivers or other 
persons, “In the last 2 or 3 days, since 
the American delegation is in town, we 
do not see Russian troops on the streets.” 
In other words, they had pulled their 
troops out of the main centers and had 
put them in the country. But they had 
centers of troop concentrations outside 
the main towns. I especially know that 
because I was stranded on a trip by auto- 
mobile for 6 hours in Klagenfurt, which 
was the headquarters of the Russian 
Army in that region, but the troops did 
not appear in that town. They did not 
make an appearance in Vienna. But 
they were occupying the entire country 
of Austria. 

I might call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that under the guise of main- 
taining the lines of communication be- 
tween Russia and Austria, the occupied 
zone, the information I received was that 
Russia had taken that excuse completely 
to invest the various countries and had 
scattered her troops all over them. They 
did not merely maintain a channel of 
communication through a country, but 
they invested the whole country. The 
‘troops were scattered around in the small 
towns. There were thousands of Rus- 
sian troops scattered throughout the 
countryside. What they did in main- 
taining, as they said, their lines of com- 
munications, reminds me of the story 
of the man in the north woods who 
bought a tract of timberland far back 
from the main road, but with no road 
leading to his tract. However, he had 
inserted in the contract a clause which 
gave him the right to cut enough tim- 
ber between the main road and his tract, 
so as to make an access road to his tim- 
ber, so he cut off a strip of timber a 
mile wide in order to get access to his own 
tract. The Russians have done some- 
thing similar to that in the maintenance 
of their lines of communication in all the 
countries in which they have their troops. 

The Senator from Michigan said a mo- 
ment ago that he understood that under 
the terms of the treaty the Russian 
troops were out of Bulgaria. I think the 
treaty provided that they were to be out 
of Bulgaria by this time, but I believe the 
Russians are merely giving lip-service to 
that provision of the treaty. We were 
told in Bulgaria that the Russians had 
not removed their troops in any great 
numbers. In fact, we were told—how 
accurate the statement was I do not 
know—that they were conducting ma- 
neuvers in the general direction of the 
Greek border, and in the general direc- 
tion of the Turkish border. 

When we flew from Sofia to Istanbul 
the flight pattern we had to follow was 
down the valley between the two ranges 
of mountains, one being the Stara Pla- 
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nina and the other the Rhodope Moun- 
tains on the south. We had to fly down 
that valley corridor and well out to 
sea above Istanbul, and then turn south. 
We were not permitted to fly over the 
land in that area. The excuse which 
was made, whether accurate or not, was 
that the Russian Army troops in con- 
junction with the Bulgarian troops were 
holding maneuvers and activities of that 
sort in the general direction of Istanbul, 
and also near the Greek border. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator what that date 
was, generally speaking? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. About 
first day of October of last year. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. To be exactly 
accurate, the Bulgarian treaty became 
effective on September 15, and the Sov- 
iets had 90 days from that date totally 
to withdraw their troops. The 90 days 
having now expired, I anticipate that the 
Red Army is out of Bulgaria. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I would not 
dispute that. I do not know. But at 
that time the Red troops were still re- 
ported to be there. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to in- 
quire of either Senator with respect to 
the withdrawal of Russian troops, if we 
can pay any credence to the reports we 
read occasionally that the Russian troops 
are still in the various countries in ques- 
tion, but they are not in uniform. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I received 
information when I was in Rumania, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria from some of 
our embassy officials, and also from some 
local people, that the difference in the 
situation before a treaty was entered into 
and the situation after the treaty was 
entered into was that before the treaty 
was entered into the Russian troops 
would be in uniform, and after it was 
entered into they would be there, but 
out of uniform. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is the informa- 
tion I have received. 

Mr. SMITH. That was the informa- 
tion I received. It was hearsay, just as 
the Senator from Iowa said the informa- 
tion he received was. It was the state- 
ment made to us, however, and that that 
was what they expected. I was told that 
such a think would happen in Austria. 
After the Austrian treaty the Russian 
soldiers would still remain and carry on 
in civilian clothes. 

Let me point out that the presence 
of troops in these countries has made it 
possible for the Communists to insist 
on their representation in what they 
call the coalition governments. That is 
the first step in their movement to in- 
filtrate. They get control of the depart- 
ment of the interior first. By having 
control of the department of the interior 
they have control of the police, and when 
they obtain control of the police they 
control the next election. Then there 
will be another government. That is the 
pattern all the way down through every 
one of these countries. That is the very 
kind of thing we are talking about now. 

Mr. WATKINS. It does not seem to 
make much difference whether a treaty 
exists or not. 
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Mr. SMITH. Apparently it does not 
make much difference if there is a treaty 
or not. It seemed to us that that was 
the pattern straight down the line, in 
Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, and, so far as we could observe, 
in Austria. We did not go to Yugoslavia 
or Albania. But the same sort of thing 
was moving down through the various 
eastern European countries, and, as we 
read in the newspapers, the Communists 
are now trying to engulf Greece. We are 
trying to save Greece at the present mo- 
ment. Senators can see by looking at the 
map what dangerous positions Greece 
and Turkey are in, being right next to 
this movement. We flew from Bulgaria 
over to Istanbul and up to Ankara, and 
back by way of Greece and Italy, so we 
got the feeling of this whole area behind 
the curtain, and what was going on there. 

Mr. WATKINS. Am I to understand 
the Senator to say that in Austria the 
people have the feeling that if the Amer- 
ican’ troops were withdrawn the Rus- 
sians would take over? 

Mr. SMITH. Definitely. That is a 
very strategic area. Senators can see its 
relation to Italy and western Germany. 
If the Communists can move in and take 
over Austria, the situation will be critical. 
Austria is a sort of small hub in the 
whole territory. On the east and to the 
north are Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Albania, Greece, and Turkey, and on the 
other side are western Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy. Senators can readily 
see how strategic Austria is to the whole 
program. 

Mr. WATKINS. In view of the fact 
that the Russians have kept their troops 
there, even though a treaty exists, it 
would be to the interest of our country 
and of Austria not to have a treaty for 
the time being. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I did not 
feel so badly when that treaty was not 
signed, because if we moved our troops 
out of Austria I knew what would happen 
in that area. That is the pérsonal feel- 
ing I had. 

Mr. WATKINS. I had the same feel- 
ing with respect to Italy when the treaty 
with Italy was before this body for ap- 
proval. I felt that we would be put ata 
disadvantage if we signed the treaty and 
withdrew our troops, because with Tito 
across the border in Yugoslavia, and the 
Russians close by, they would practically 
have control of Italy, and we would not 
be there even to protect it in any way. 

Mr. SMITH. That danger exists. I 
saw our troops leave Italy. I voted for 
the ratification of that treaty. But the 
Senator has made a good point. 

Mr. WATKINS. I voted against the 
treaty for the reason that by entering 
into the treaty it would mean we would 
leave Italy undefended, while trying to 
stop the advance of communism. We 
have spent $400,000,000 in an effort to 
save Turkey and Greece, and to set up 
our line of communications, and then 
we moved our troops out of Italy, thus 
to that extent disarming Italy, so the 
Italians could not help themselves. 

Mr. SMITH. For the moment I think 
the Italians are holding the fort. I think 
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Italy will stay with us until the Mar- 
shall plan becomes effective. 

Mr. WATKINS. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the President of the United 
States has served notice on the world to 
keep hands off of Italy. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. That in itself is prob- 
ably more effective than the use of 
money. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and the statement 
applies also to Greece and Turkcy. 

Mr. President, I shall now continue my 
statement. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am interested in 
the answer the Senator from New Jersey 
gave to the junior Senator from Michi- 
gan relative to what knowledge the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey had that the eco- 
nomic program would accomplish the 
purposes for which it is intended. As 
I understood the answer of the Senator 
from New Jersey it was that it was only 
a hope. 

Mr. SMITH. No; the Senator misun- 
derstood the question. The question was, 
What evidence did I have that if this 
program was put into effect we would 
establish trade between eastern Europe 
and western Europe? Thatis what I said 
was the hope. I did not know. With re- 
spect to the other, I have much more 
than hope. I admit that it is a calcu- 
lated risk; but I think we have substan- 
tial evidence, from the people with whom 
we have talked, from the economy of the 
situation, and ‘from the spirit of the 
people—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
mean that the 16 countries are to trade 
with other countries beyond the terri- 
torial limits of the 16 countries? 

Mr. SMITH. That is what I mean. 
My hope is that they will reach the point 
where they will be trading with all the 
world, as they did before. 

Mr. WHERRY. During the life of this 
agreement, which is proposed to be con- 
tinuous for 4 years and 3 months, let us 
assume that one of the 16 countries which 
we rehabilitate—for example, France— 
is permitted to reconstruct its factories, 
and that the output of steel in the third 
or fourth year is such that it has steel for 
export. Let us assume that production 
reaches the point it is intended to reach. 
Would France be permitted to do business 
with a satellite country, or with Russia, 
in exporting its steel? 

Mr. SMITH. I think that would be a 
determination to be made by the joint 
action of our organization here and the 
group established in Europe to deal with 
us. 

Mr. WHERRY. The only alternative 
we have is to terminate our aid to France 
when that time arrives. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator assume 
that France suddenly begins to do some- 
thing that we think is out of line? 

Mr. WHERRY. Not suddenly. Sup- 
pose the United States should enter into 
an agreement for a period of 4 years. 
Suppose that after the end of the third 
year, when the industry had been built 
up, France was able to export steel. If 
France should have export possibilities, 
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could she sell steel to any country in 
eastern Europe? Would we build up her 
plants to that position, and then say to 
France, “Now that you are doing business 
with Russia, we will cut you off?” Could 
that be the situation after we had built 
up the industries in France? 

Mr. SMITH. That is a fair question. 
I would not expect that to happen. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it contemplated 
that France can deal with whomever she 
chooses at any time during the life of 
this contract? 

Mr. SMITH. There are certain con- 
trols over exports. 

Mr. WHERRY. What controls are 
there? Do we have anything to say 
about it? 

Mr. SMITH.. I shall have to refer the 
Senator to the provisions of the bill for 
the details. 

Mr. WHERRY. Ihave looked through 
the bill, and I can find no restriction on 
any of the 16 countries which would pre- 
vent them from doing business with any 
other country in the world. If there is 
a restriction in the bill, I wish the Sen- 
ator would point it out to me. 

Mr. SMITH. We hope that they will 
be able to do that as soon as they get on 
their feet. 

Mr. WHERRY. If that is the hope, 
does the Senator feel that we should 
build up the industries of France for 3 
years, permitting the output of steel to 
reach the point where France can export 
steel, and then permit her to send steel 
to Russia? : 

Mr. SMITH. That is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. 


Mr. WHERRY. It is certainly a vital 


question. It is one of the most vital that 
I know of. There is no restriction in 
the bill. Thats the point which I tried 
to make the other day. 

Mr. SMITH. I shall try to point 
Co 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is a 
member of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, which has reported this bill 
unanimously. I am seeking informa- 
tion. We are called upon to vote for this 
economic rehabilitation. What worries 
me is this: Is this to be a mutual rela- 
tionship among the 16 countries only? 
Are the 16 countries to interchange goods 
only with friendly countries, to the end 
that there may be political unification? 
I dislike to use those words, because they 
did not meet with too much approval 
yesterday. If this is simply an economic 
development which will enable those 
countries, within the next 3 or 4 years, 
to export their products and sell them to 
whomever they please, and we have no 
way to stop it, we are actually providing 
the wherewithal to build those industries 
so that the products can be sold wherever 
those countries choose to sell them. If 
that includes Russia, then the very pur- 
pose of the bill will be defeated. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not agree with the 
Senator’s conclusion. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the Senator’s 
conclusion, if the steel is sold to Russia? 

Mr. SMITH. I cannot conceive of 
selling the steel to Russia when the very 
program we are promoting is to organize 
those countries to protect them against 
the Russian menace. 
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Mr. WHERRY. We are supposed to 
be protecting them against Communist 
aggression. If we should raise the in- 
dustrial production of France, and her 
output of steel, to the point where France 
can interchange goods with other coun- 
tries, as the Senator hopes she will be 
able to do, would such interchange of 
goods extend beyond the limits of the 
16 countries? The Senaior said it would. 
He said that goods could be sold wher- 
ever those countries chese to sell them, 
to establish relationships with any other 
country in the world. Is there any re- 
striction or limitation in the bill which 
would prevent France from selling her 
surplus steel to Russia? That is my 
question; and I understand the Senator 
to say that there is no such restriction. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I think there is very 
clear language in the bill which would 
make it impossible for France or any 
other country to use the assistance pro- 
vided for in this bill to aid any country 
which might be competitive or not in 
harmony with the United States. I shall 
try to point out the language in the bill 
which I think takes care of that situa- 
tion. 

On page 33, line 6, in section 17, the 
following language occurs: 

Sec.17. The Administrator, in determining 
the form and measure of assistance provided 
under this act to any participating country, 
shall take into account the extent to which 
such country is complying with its under- 
takings embodied in its pledges to other par- 
ticipating countries and in its agreement 
concluded with the United States under sec- 
tion 15. The Administrator shall terminate 
the provision of assistance under this act to 
any participating country whenever he de- 
termines that (1) such country is not ad- 
hering to its agreement concluded under 
section 15, or is diverting from the purposes 
of this act assistance provided hereunder, 
and that in the circumstances remedial ac- 
tion other than termination will not more 
effectively promote the purposes of this act 
or (2) because of changed conditions, assist- 
ance is no longer consistent with the national 
interest of the United States. 


What is section 15? 
tion 15, on page 27: 

Sec. 15. (a) The Secretary of State, after 
consultation with the Administrator, is au- 
thorized to conclude, with individual par- 
ticipating countries or any number of such 
countries or with an organization represent- 
ing any such countries, agreements in 
furtherance of the purposes of this act. 


I quote from sec- 


What -are the purposes of the act? 
The purposes of the act are stated on 
pages 2 and 3, and they very clearly 
indicate that “the Congress finds that 
the existing situation in Europe en- 
dangers the establishment of a lasting 
peace, the general welfare and national 
interest of the United States, and the at- 
tainment of the objectives of the United 
Nations.” 

If it is found by the Administrator—as 
I think he would find, because the Sena- 
tor has found it already—that the action 
of Russia endangers the establishment 
of a lasting peace, that would be con- 
trary to section 15; and under the termi- 
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nation section on page 33 the Adminis- 
trator would be clearly within his rights 
in stopping aid to any country which 
sought to help Russia. In fact, it would 
be written into the agreement to begin 
with, that if any country used the aid 
in order to help a country which was 
dedicated to combating the purposes of 
the bill, such country would not receive 
aid in the first place. That is an en- 
tirely distinct proposition from try- 
ing to stimulate wholesome trade with 
eastern Europe. There is plenty of 
power in the bill to stop the thing to 
which the Senator from Nebraska refers. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. That does not answer 
my question at all. To begin with, the 
termination section, section 17 on page 
33, refers to section 15, which is found 
on another page, and which in turn re- 
fers to the purposes of the act. There 
is nothing in the purposes of the act 
which restricts trading of the sort de- 
scribed in the question which I pro- 
pounded to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey. According to this provision, we 
could terminate aid the next day after 
negotiating an agreement. The Admin- 
istrator could say that the other coun- 
try was not complying with the purposes 
of the act, and terminate the aid. 

Mr.LODGE. Does the Senator believe 
that Russia is devoted to “the restora- 
tion or maintenance in European coun- 
tries of principles of individual liberty, 
free institutions, and genuine independ- 
ence,” or that Russia is devoted to “the 
establishment of sound economic condi- 
tions, stable international economic re- 
lationships, and the achievement by the 
countries of Europe of a healthy econ- 
omy independent of extraordinary out- 
side assistance”? No; the Senator does 
not believe that. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. KEM, and Mr. 
WHERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ecton in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Jersey yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr.SMITH. Mr. President, I prefer to 
complete my remarks, and then answer 
questions. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation on that 
point? 

Mr. SMITH. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr, WHERRY. Certainly we have a 
right to propound questions to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. When the Senator 
brings up these points which I think go 
to the very heart of the bill, if he does 
not mind having us propound questions 
in connection with them, I think that 
is the time for us to discuss these things 
and to ask the question. 

Mr. LODGE. And it is a good ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly it is a good 
question. I appreciate the comment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, I shall not interrupt the 
Senator if he does not wish to be inter- 
rupted. He has a perfect right to de- 
Cline to yield. 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I am 
willing to yield, but I was trying to say 
to the Senator that the point he brought 
up is not one which I was covering at 
exactly this place in my remarks. 

Mr. WHERRY. But can the Senator 
mention a point more salient in the bill 
than the one I have raised? 

Mr. SMITH. No; I do not think there 
is one. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the point is 
most pertinent. The Senator from New 
Jersey is a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and he voted to report 
the bill from the committee. 

Mr.KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to interro- 
gate the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Did I correctly understand the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts to say that in 
his opinion, each of the 16 nations par- 
ticipating in the plan would be under 
contract not to deal with Russia during 
the period of the plan? 

Mr. LODGE. I said that under the 
terms of the plan, each of the nations 
would be under obligation not to do 
anything contrary to the purposes of the 
plan, and that obviously at the present 
time Russia is diametrically opposed to 
the plan, and therefore, ergo, Q. E. D., 
they could not deal with Russia. 

Mr. KEM. Stripping off all the verbi- 
age, and getting down to brass tacks, I 
ask this question: Will the Administrator 
require that each of the 16 countries 
participating in the plan be placed under 
contract not to deal with Russia? 

Mr. LODGE. I cannot speak for the 
Administrator, who has not yet been 
born, legislatively speaking. 

Mr. KEM. But I wish to know the 
Senator’s position. 

Mr. LODGE. In my view, if Russia 
then has the administrative personnel 
she now has if she then continues to take 
the position she now takes, I would 
take the position that of course this aid 
should not be funneled through those 
nations to help Russia. 

Mr. KEM. Do I correctly understand 
the Senator from Massachusetts to say 
that the Administrator should be able 
to coerce those nations into taking that 
position? 

Mr. LODGE. I would not say that; 
but I think the Administrator is clearly 
bound, by the language I just read, to 
see to it that this aid shall not be used 
to help any country whose purposes are 
contrary to the purposes of this act. I 
think that is as plain as plain can be. 

Mr. KEM. Let me be specific, so as 
to avoid any misunderstanding: Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts under- 
stand that under the terms of the bill, 
in carrying out its provisions the Ad- 
ministrator will be compelled to require 
that each of the 16 nations shall under- 
take not to trade with Russia during the 
period of the plan? 

Mr. LODGE. I think the Adminis- 
trator has in his hands the awful power 
of picking and choosing between nations, 
and I believe that under the terms of 
this bill if the Administrator thinks 
Russia is acting contrary to the purposes 
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set forth in this bill and contrary to the 
principles of individual liberty, free in- 
stitutions, genuine independence, sound 
economic conditions, stable international 
relationships, healthy. economy, inde- 
pendence of extraordinary outside assist- 
ance, and all the other broad principles 
of the bill, then of course he will be 
obliged to include in these agreements a 
provision that they shall not trade with 
Russia. . 

Mr. KEM. Will that be a matter of 
discretion on the part of the Adminis- 
trator? In other words, will he have the 
discretion to determine whether the ben- 
eficiary countries shall or shall not trade 
with Russia? Will that determination be 
at the mercy of his whim and caprice? 

Mr. LODGE. I think it must be bound 
to depend on his discretion, because he 
will have to determine the conditions. 
Of course, we hope present conditions 
will change. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts think it is wise to vest 
such discretion in any man or woman in 
the world? 

Mr. LODGE. I certainly do. I was in 
the Senate in 1937 when the Congress 
enacted the Neutrality Act: I was one of 
the six.Members of the Senate to vote 
against it. That was an act by which we 
tied our hands in advance of an unpre- 
dictable event in foreign affairs; and 
there is no more imprudent thing that 
the Senate could do than to legislate in 
advance in regard to international af- 
fairs without knowing what will happen 
in that respect. 

I think the Congress should lay down 
the precepts, the philosophy, and the 
principle, and then should have an effi- 
cient man to carry them out. 

Mr. KEM. I understood the Senator 
from Massachusetts to say that they have 
not been specific as to that. 

Mr. LODGE. They have not been spe- 
cific insofar as individual countries are 
concerned, but they have been specific 

einsofar as principles are concerned. The 
countries change. We have seen that 
happen in the last week. Does the Sen- 
ator from Missouri want us to write into 
the bill a requirement to help Czechoslo- 
vakia and then find that Czechoslovakia 
is taken over by Russia? The Senator 
does not want us to help a country that 
has gone behind the iron curtain, does he? 

Mr. KEM. But, Mr. President, the 
Senator pointed out only yesterday that 
there is nothing in the bill which would 
enable us to help Czechoslovakia or brave 
little Finland. 

Mr. LODGE. But does the Senator 
from Missouri want this bill to require 
that we give help to a country that has 
gone behind the iron curtain? 

Mr. KEM. I would oppose having in 
this bill anything that would vest in the 
Administrator or in any other citizen such 
unbridled power. Certainly we have seen 
mere whim or caprice work tremendous 
harm, even though sometimes they may 
work for good. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the alter- 
native to the present provisions of the 
bill, then, according to the position of 
the Senator from Missouri, would be to 
write into the bill, in so many words, the 
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names of the countries we like and the 
names of the countries we do not like. 
Then, next year, when some of the coun- 
tries we do like may have gone behind 
the iron curtain, according to the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri, we 
would still have to send dollars to them, 
simply because here in Washington, in 
the month of March 1948, we thought it 
was a good idea to make such a provision 
in the bill. To my mind, that is an 
awful way to run a railroad. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The answer the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has given to the 
Senator from Missouri answers the ques- 
tion I propounded to the Senator from 
New Jersey, in that he has stated now 
that there are no conditions limiting the 
trade that France might have with any 
country outside the 16. That is the way 
I interpret his answer—in short, that no 
such limitation is written into the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. I will say to the Senator 
that he misinterprets my answer. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, has not 
the Senator from New Jersey yielded to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey, who has the 
floor, has yielded to the’ Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. The answer is that 
the Administrator has the power. I 
agree as to that. Of course, he has the 
power to do it, and he has to handle the 
administration. The State Department 
is the agency that negotiates the treaty. 
The agreement is to be made after the 
program is authorized, and section 15 
gives to the State Department, in con- 
junction with. the Administrator, the 
right to make agreements for the pur- 
pose of doing the very thing the Senator 
is talking about, namely, laying down the 
rules as to these countries. 

My point is that, if conditions are to 
be written out, I think the Congress of 
the United States should have something 
to say about the ones that are written 
into this bill, instead of leaving that to 
the State Department and the Admin- 
istrator, and especially so in view of the 
tremendous power given to the Adminis- 
trator by the bill. No power that is given 
anywhere is greater than the power that 
this bill gives to the Administrator. Ob- 
viously, he will be able to dictate the 
economy of the United States and the 
economies of the other 16 nations. He 
would be able to tell a country to which 
we had committed ourselves for 41% years 
that we no longer wanted to assist it, and 
thus he would break our moral faith with 
that country. I think such action would 
do great harm to our relationship with 
these countries. 

Again I ask the question, Is there in 
this bill any provision of the sort to which 
I have referred, namely, a provision to 
enable the Administrator, at the end of 
3 years, let us say, to prevent France from 
selling steel to Russia or to any other 
country to which France might choose 
to sell steel, assuming that by that time 
France had gone ahead at full swing 
to build up her steel industry? 
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Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator mean 
cutting off our aid, or preventing them 
from selling? 

Mr. WHERRY. I mean any provision 
that would preclude them. There is no 
political unification involved. All that is 
proposed is that we give the money with 
which to build up industry and to furnish 
aid. We have already done that for 2 
years, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will allow me to answer, I should 
be glad of the opportunity, because I 
think I can answer. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH. I think it can be an- 
swered by section 15 (b) of the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. That has been read. 

Mr. SMITH. All of it has not been 
read. It extends over two or three pages. 
I shall not read it all. The effort has 
been made to provide for multilateral 
pledges in the first place and also for bi- 
Isteial agreements with a contracting 
ecuntry, under which, in the event cer- 
tain things happen, aid is not to be con- 
tinued. How is it possible to go further 
then that? 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree with that. 
That is the proposal by the Secretary of 


State, with respect to maintaining rela- 
tions among the different countries. 

ir. SMITH..« That is correct. 
Mv. WHERRY 


I think it is a wise 
p 1, but nothing contained in it 
directs the Secretary of State or the Ad- 
ministrator what to do in the situation 
I suggested to the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not quite under- 
stand the Senator’s position. Does he 
ask me the question, Shall we discon- 
tinue aid if certain things happen, or 
shall we say to France. after she has 
built up her industry, “You cannot sell 
things to Russia,” and try to prevent it 
by force? 

Mr. WHERRY. I asked the question, 
because the Senator said he hoped there 
would be inter-relations with respect to 
trade developed among the 16 countries. 
I think that is a good thing. 

Mr. SMITH. Iam speaking of trade, 
in the spirit of the provisions of. the 
bill 

Mr. WHERRY. I think that is all 
right, but the point I make is respect- 
ing trade cutside the 16 countries. There 
ere no conditions whatever laid down 
re’ative to that. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not agree. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think that is very 
important. After we shall have con- 
tributed to the upbuilding of the indus- 
try of France, particularly her steel 
plants, she may then sell steel to whom- 
ever she pleases. She may sell it to 
Russia, she may sell it to any other coun- 
try, even to a country having commu- 
nistic tendencies or employing aggres- 
sive tactics or something of that kind 
against the United States. Am I not 
correct? 

fr. SMITH. I do not think the Sen- 
ator is correct. If he will read the en- 
tire text of section 15, the provisions 
for agreements, he will see that France 
could do it, but it would be in violation of 
the agreement. It would not be within 
the spirit of the bill. I think the an- 
swer made by the Senator from Massa- 
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chusetts was sound, if I construed his 
answer aright. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, we read, 
moreover, on page 3, in lines 4 and 5 
of the bill: 

It is declared to be the policy of the 
people of the United States to sustain and 
strengthen principles of individual liberty, 
free institutions, and genuine independence 
in Europe through assistance to those 
countries of Europe which participate in a 
joint recovery program based upon self-help 
and mutual cooperation. 


If resistance to dictatorships, resist- 
ance to police states, resistance to im- 
perialism, resistance to communism, is 
not written through every line of the 
bill, then I do not think I can read the 
English language. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, suppose the 
French people say that genuine inde- 
pendence in Europe requires their being 
able to maintain and continue associa- 
tions with Russia that have existed for 
more than 150 years. 

Mr. LODGE. The Administrator, I 
think, who would read this language just 
as the Senator and I read it, would say 
to the French people, “Very sorry, I do 
not agree with you.” Ido not think the 
French people would ever say that, but 
taking the Senator’s assumption that 
they would, I think the Administrator 
would have the complete backing in re- 
fusing aid. 

fr. KEM. Within a year a great deal 
has been heard about the shipments of 
grain which have been sent from Russia 
to France, in accordance with the long- 
standing feeling of amity between those 
countries and the business associations 
which have existed for many years. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I should like a second 
more. The Senator knows that world 
politics is in a state of flux. We our- 
selves have been sending machinery to 
Russia, so far as that is concerned, and 
nobody has known for the past year 
where they stand in regard to anything. 

Mr. KEM. Exactly; and some of us 
want that stopped. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
know how much is being sent? 

Mr. LODGE. Less and less, I hope. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, Iam now 
going to yield to the Senator from Ili- 
nois, who has been standing for some 
time. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I rise to 
ask the able Senator from New Jersey 
if Iam correct in my understanding that 
the purport of the bill is that the 16 
nations will have no authority under the 
bill to trade with Russia or with any of 
her satellite nations? 

Mr. SMITH. No. My answer was 
just to the contrary. I think they will 
be able to trade definitely with any coun- 
try in the world. 

Mr. LUCAS. That was my under- 
standing of the bill. But it seemed to 
me that certain questions that have been 
asked implied at least that we did not 
want France at any time to do any trad- 
ing with any of the satellite nations of 
Russia, or with Russia itself. If I under- 
stand the bill correctly—I am not a 
member of the committee, and if I am 
in error I should like the able Senator 
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from New Jersey and the able Senator 
from Michigan to correct me—under the 
Marshall plan we hope, as the Senator 
says, to rehabilitate the 16 western Euro- 
pean countries and to bring about their 
economic recovery. Unless the 16 na- 
tions can do some trading and carry on 
commerce with certain of the satellite 
nations of Russia, it will be somewhat 
difficult, as I understand their economy, 
for them to get along. So we are at- 
tempting through this program ultimate- 
ly to encourage trade at least with some 
of the satellite nations that are now 
under Russian domination. 

If we take steel as an example, as my 
able friend from Nebraska did a mo- 
ment ago, if it came about in 3 years 
from now that France sold steel, for 
instance, to Yugoslavia, I take it that 
France at that particular time would 
believe it to be in her interests and would 
help her restore herself economically to 
sell the steel. She would have the right 
to do it, in my humble opinion, under the 
pending bill. But the position must be 
taken now that if we do not want France 
to do that, either we have no faith in 
the ability of France to recover, or we 
have no faith in the future of France, 
and that France a’ the end of 3 years is 
going to sell out to Russia. I have faith 
in France. One of the nations over there 
in which I have faith, when it ccmes to 
carrying out the recovery program, is 
France. I merely rose for the purpose of 
trying to satisfy myself on this question, 
because certainly some of the questions 
asked by the able Senator from Missouri 
of the Senator fror1 Massachusetts, as I 
understood them, indicated that he was 
attempting to have the Senator from 
Massachusetts admit that we were not 
going to permit trade at all with certain 
of the satellite nations. That is not the 
purpose of the bill, at all. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not have the floor. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to say that 
I was merely trying to clarify the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad the Senator 
was attempting to clarify it, and it may 
be because of my own inability to under- 
stand him, but he muddied the waters 
for me, and that is the reason I rose to 
make this explanation. 

Mr. KEM. I may say that the waters 
were already muddied. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if I may, 
I want to make a statement myself. I 
have the floor. I wish to make a state- 
ment in answer to what the Senator 
from Illinois said, because it helped to 
clarify the situation, and I should like 
to take the time to make my own posi- 
tion clear. I think the whole purpose 
is to put the recipient nations back on 
their feet and in a position where they 
will be able to trade with the other na- 
tions of the world. We do not all agree 
that should be done, but that is my un- 
derstanding. I should be glad to See 
France trade with Russia tomorrow, if 
she has to trade with Russia. But bear 
in mind that the 16 nations jointly will 
have to make an agreement in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the program to 
carry out the aims of the program. The 
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distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts has read passages which indicate 
the spirit and purpose of the program. 

Furthermore, an agreement is to be 
made with each of the participating 
countries by which terms are laid down 
providing what each country shall do 
for its own rehabilitation and to carry 
out the purpose of the program. If 
steel is made or if business is done with 
certain countries contrary to the spirit 
of the program, if, for example, some- 
thing were done to strengthen Yugo- 
slavia by supplying steel, or something 
which the Administrator felt was con- 
trary to the spirit of the program, I in- 
sist that under the bilateral agreement 
to be made carrying out the spirit of the 
program, he would have a right to call 
a halt on France. But so far as freedom 
of trade is concerned, we are trying to 
encourage it all the way through, not 
only among participating countries, but 
with every other country in the world. 

I think that is the only sound position 
we can take. I do not think it is possible 
to anticipate in advance what they may 
or may not do, but we have the two es- 
sentials: one is the encouragement 
of world trade, because that means the 
promotion of world peace and getting 
normal trade established again; the sec- 
ond is the making of arrangements 
whereby each country will do its part to 
carry out the program, according to the 
spirit of the bill, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. So that we may un- 
derstand the remarks made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois, in 
which the Senator from New Jersey ac- 
quiesced, as I interpret the bill, it is the 
intention that the countries to whom aid 
is given shall enter into agreements: ac- 
cording to section 16, to carry out the 
purposes laid down in the declaration of 
policy, and that the agreements shall 
include the right to do business with 
satellite countries or with any other na- 
tion in the world with whom they want 
to do business. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMITH. With the limitation that 
they are bound by their agreement to 
carry out the spirit of the act in every- 
thing they do during the life of this ar- 
rangement. 

‘Mr. WHERRY. The only restriction 
is that we can cut off the money in the 
event the Administrator feels that the 
terms of the act might be violated. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SMITH. That, and the addition- 
al point that they have an agreement 
with the countries as a whole. 

Mr. WHERRY. But if the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] is correct, we 
are providing money to build up indus- 
try so they can have that relationship, 
and we now know that is what they will 
do. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not know what the 
Senator’s implication is, 

Mr. WHERRY. I understood the Sen- 
ator from Illinois to say that it was the 
intention to help to restore the 16 coun- 
tries with the hope, of course, that they 
will not only build their.trade for them- 
selves but will have the right to sell their 
expoits to the satellite countries. 
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Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield now to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. He has been waiting 
for a long time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is that the Senator’s 
understanding of the situation as it now 
exists? 

Mr. SMITH. I do not understand the 
implication which I think I read into the 
Senator’s question. We want to help 
those countries to get back on their feet, 
but we have imposed limitations and 
safeguards, so far as we could, by pro- 
viding for an agreement with the coun- 
tries as a whole, and that each separate 
country shall carry out the spirit of the 
plan and advance the objectives of the 
whole plan, which are certainly not com- 
munistic objectives. 

I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. I understood the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] to say 
that under his interpretation of the spirit 
or genius of the plan, the Administrator 
would forbid any trade between France 
and Russia during the period covered by 
the plan. I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey if he agrees with 
that interpretation of the bill. 

Mr, SMITH. I may be mistaken ‘in 
what the Senator from Massachusetts 
said, but I do not think that is what he 
said. I should like to ask the Senator 
to answer that question for himself. 

Mr. LODGE. I think we are getting a 
very simple thing confused. It is obvious 
that we shall never get western Europe 
on its feet and off our necks unless it re- 
ceives from eastern Europe some of the 
things it needs. If we can develop trade 
with eastern Europe, if we can wean a 
part of it away from communism and 
enlarge the borders of the non-Commu- 
nist world, that is one proposition. 

Mr. KEM. That is correct. 

Mr. LODGE. The second proposition 
is that we must not sell a nickel’s worth 
of anything behind the iron curtain if it 
would strengthen and help communism. 
As I understand the bill, the Adminis- 
trator, in view of Russia’s present frame 
of mind, would interpret the provisions 
to prevent France trading with Russia. 
But if conditions should change and it 
should appear that trade between France 
and Russia could be carried on in a way 
which would be advantageous to the pur- 
poses of the plan, it could be done. To 
me, the idea which is implied in the re- 
marks of the Senator from Nebraska [ Mr. 
WHERRY], that under no circumstances 
must there be any trade between eastern 
and western Europe, means that we shall 
have to support western Europe for the 
rest of our lives. 

Mr. KEM. May I answer the Senator 
from Massachusetts by saying that the 
bill distinguishes between trade with 
Russia which will strengthen the forces 
behind the iron curtain, and trade which 
will not. 

Mr. LODGE. I think in a broad sense 
it does. It refers to trade which will 
strengthen the principles of individual 
liberty, free institutions, genuine inde- 
pendence in Europe, and so forth. 

Mr. KEM. Let us be specific. It is 
difficult for me to think in generalities. 
Would the Senator say that under pres- 
ent conditions the sale of steel by France 
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to Russia would be inconsistent with the 
principles of the pending legislation? 

Mr. LODGE. If I were the Adminis- 
trator I certainly should not look with a 
very kindly eye on that, myself. 

Mr. KEM. Would the Senator say 
that the Administrator would be in any 
way compelled to do that? 

Mr. LODGE. I think it would be very 
clear that he would not. 

Mr. KEM. What would the Senator 
say as to the sale of wheat or other 
foods? 

Mr. LODGE. With the imperialistic 
and dominating attitude of Russia, I 
should think that any aid to Russia un- 
der this bill would not be possible. 

Mr. KEM. Then I was incorrect when 
I interpreted what the Senator said to 
mean that under the spirit or genius of 
the legislation the Administrator would 
be compelled, under present conditions, 
to forbid any trade between France and 
Russia. 

Mr. LODGE. “Under present condi- 
tions.” The Senator did not have that 
phrase in his question the first time. 

Mr. KEM. During the period of the 
plan? 

Mr. LODGE. If there were a complete 
change of government in Russia or a 
complete change of outlook, the moral 
thing to do, perhaps, would be to send 
them wheat. I would not want to tie 
the hands of the Secretary of State or 
of the Administrator 10 months from 
now. 

I apologize to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, in answer to his 
question, if I may have his attention for 
a moment, that a careful study of the 
plan and of the testimony before the 
committee indicates very clearly that the 
whole program is being operated pri- 
marily to put western European coun- 
tries back on their feet. I cannot con- 
ceive of France being able tomorrow to 
sell a pound of steel to Russia. We are 
not compelled to let steel go to other 
countries of the world. All I am saying 
is that when we get whe program oper- 
ating it is our purpose to have those 
countries trade with other countries of 
the world. If there is any suspicion that 
Russia is moving in on them, the Admin- 
istrator has ample power to control it. 
The Administrator may confer with the 
Secretary of State or the President. Itis 
not as though one man were an auto- 
crat. The Department of Commerce 
controls exports. Checks and safe- 
guards are placed in the proposed legis- 
lation to build up a group of participat- 
ing countries, hoping as soon as possible 
to have them, with other countries of the 
world, on a normal basis. 

Mr. KEM. In order that we may not 
be unfair to our French friends, let me 
ask this question: What would the Sena- 
tor say as to trade relations between the 
Socialist Government of England and 
the Socialist Government of Russia? 
Would that be permitted under the terms 
of the legislation? 

Mr. SMITH. England would be one 
of the participating countries. As the 
Senator realizes, England is part of the 
whole program of trying to bring about 
restoration and self-recovery. 
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Mr. KEM. We read in the press that 
it is the purpose and intention of the 
present Government of England to stim- 
ulate and advance trade with Russia. 

Mr. SMITH. We are trading with 
Russia today. 

Mr. KEM. Yes, I know. I should like 
to remind the Senator that many Mem- 
bers of this body are very much outdone 
on that auestion. 

Mr. SMITH. But it is a question of 
act. At the moment we are not trying 
to head off any country in dealing with 
any other country in the world. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator under- 
stand that it is the present policy of the 
Socialist regime in England to stimulate 
and advance business relations with Rus- 
sia, a country which has somewhat the 
same ideology as that of the Socialist re- 
gime in England? 

Mr. SMITH. I should be very much 
discouraged if I thought the Socialist 
regime in England had the ideology of 
the Communist regime in Russia. 

‘Mr. KEM. They are somewhat the 
same, are they not? 

Mr. SMITH. I think there is a great 
difference between socialism and com- 
munism. 

Mr. KEM. The ideology is very much 
the same, is it not? It is all predicated 
on the doctrines of Karl Marx. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not care to enter 
upon a long, extended discussion on that 
question at this time, and the Senator 
would not want me to. But when I was 
abroad the thing that “burned me up,” 
to use a slang expression, was the destruc- 
tion of human liberty. England has not 
reached such a point as that. Merely 
because she has moved to socialism and 
may be moving toward the nationaliza- 
tion of industry, I do not think it would 
be fair to England to put it into the same 
classification as Russia, which is a police 
state. 

Mr. KEM. Certainly not. Is this a 
fair question to the Senator from New 
Jersey: Is it a sound policy of the United 
States to undertake to curb the spread of 
socialism throughout the world by financ- 
ing the Socialist regime in England? Is 
that a sound approach to our objective? 

Mr. SMITH. I do not think so. I do 
not think that in the consideration of our 
program we are dealing with the politics 
of the particular countries. I realize 
what the Senator has in mind, and what 
has been said by those who have stated 
we should not give a cent to England until 
she takes up free enterprise again and 
gets rid of socialism; but I do not think 
we are in a position to dictate her policy. 

Mr. KEM. Does not this whole plan 
contemplate a transaction on an inter- 
governmenial basis between the Govern- 
ment of the United States, on the one 
hand, and the Government of England 
on the other? 

Mr. SMITH. Initially, but not ulti- 
mately, because we are working in the 
direction of operations by private enter- 
prise just as rapidly as we can. 

Mr. KEM. Is it not proper, under those 
conditions, for us to inquire as to what is 
the existing regime in each of the coun- 
tries with which we are going to enter 
into executory contracts extending over 
a pericd of 4 years? 
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Mr. SMITH. I could not agree with 
the Senator if his implication is that we 
should deal simply with those countries 
with whose governments we are in ac- 
cord and will not deal with those who 
have a little different ideology than ours. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, wiil the 
Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska for a question he desires 
to ask. 

Mr. WHERRY. Summing up the part 
of the colloquy I engaged in with the 
Senator, is there anywhere in the report 
any evidence on the subject, or does the 
Senator know whether or not there would 
be an opportunity for the State Depart- 
ment or the Administrator to negotiate 
trade agreements wiih the countries, 
without having difficulty with agreements 
which have already been made between 
the 16 countries and the countries of 
eastern Europe? Let me explain. Let us 
say that Great Britain has a trade agree- 
ment today with Russia, or that Great 
Britain has a trade agreement with a sat- 
ellite country. Would not the Adminis- 
trator be handicapped? Might it not be 
in direct contradiction to what the Ad- 
ministrator could put into an agreement 
afterward, so that it would be impossible 
to write agreements based upon the 
broad general provisions of the policy, 
and still meet the trade relations under 
agreements with these countries which 
have already been made by the satellite 
countries? 

Mr. SMITH. That is a possibility, but 
that matter would come up before the 
bilateral agreements were made, and we 
could decide about it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not mean to 
single out France as trading with Russia, 
and to say anything disrespectful of 
France. I have been in France, and I 
am just as anxious to see France recover 
as that any other country shall recover. 
I merely gave that as an illustration. 
England has a trade agreement with 
Russia now; has it not? 

Mr. SMITH. I think it has. 

Mr. WHERRY. If we vote these ap- 
propriations, is England to continue that 
trade agreement with Russia? 

Mr. SMITH. I think she very pos- 
sibly might. It could not interfere with 
the program we are setting up with Eng- 
land, and she could not use the material 
she gets from us for export. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
mean we would be enough of a watchdog 
so that we could go down all the way 
through the industries that fabricate in 
England, to find out whether or not the 
goods we furnished them were going to 
Russia? 

Mr. SMITH. I think we would be in 
pretty close touch with the program. 

Mr. WATKINS and Mr. LODGE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Jersey yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah, and then I shall yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. But I 
should like to suggest that I still have 
unfinished part of what I prepared as an 
address. It has been interfered with, 
and I am afraid the continuity is lost. 
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I should like very much to reach my 
peroration presently. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask with respect to the trade agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Russia. 
Is it not a fact that a part of that agree- 
ment contemplates the shipping of steel 
products from Great Britain to Russia, 
in the way of tractors, and other vehicles 
and instruments into which steel enters? 

Mr. SMITH. I cannot answer the 
Senator’s question, 

Mr. WATKINS. There is an account 
in the Newspapers of a treaty which has 
already been entered into.. Under the 
terms of the act, will the Administrator 
be required to ask Great Britain to 
abrogate that agreement, if they have 
already entered into one? 

Mr. SMITH. We may have to do that. 
If we find in existence an agreement of 
that kind, which would upset an agree- 
ment worked out under the proposed 
program, we would have to say, “You 
will have to wipe that out.” If I were 
the Administrator, I would not have any 
hestitation in doing that. 

Mr. WATKINS. Under the bill, as I 
understand from the proponents, it has 
been considered all the time that a part 
oz the policy is that the 16 nations shall 
obtain a portion of their necessary sup- 
plies, such as wheat and other commodi- 
ties, from the satellite nations in eastern 
Europe, which will help the 16 nations to 
get along; but in order to obtain products 
from those nations, the 16 nations will, 
of necessity, be required to ship to them 
and exchange goods with them. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not think there is 
very much prospect of getting supplies 
from the satellite countries in the im- 
mediate future. 

Mr. WATKINS, 


Is not that a part of 
the program and a part of the plan 
itself? 

Mr.SMITH. AsI said before, we hope 
that ultimately there will be trade be- 
tween all these countries. 


Mr. WATKINS. It is understood the 
16 nations are to get a part of their sup- 
plies from the satellite nations in eastern 
Europe, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator is refer- 
ring to the probability of the normal 
trade relations they had before, a survey 
is being made, and it is figured that a 
certain amount of goods will come from 
eastern Europe. I do not think that any 
considerable amount is relied on. 

Mr. WATKINS. It may not be relied 
on, but it is a part of the program under 
the pending bill, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH. I think it would be ex- 
pected they would get foodstuffs from 
eastern Europe. I do not see why that 
should not be so. The Senator is sug- 
gesting that products may go from the 
16 countries in exchange. Bear in mind, 
it has to fit into the handling of the over- 
all program, and we are not going to sac- 
rifice any of the participating countries 
to any of the other countries. 

Mr. WATKINS. With relation to 
France, as I remember the report, it 
states that the steel industry of France 
is to be encouraged to increase produc- 
tion 20 percent more than it was in pre- 
war times. Questions have been asked 
with respect to what France will do with 
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the steel. Is there anything in the bill 
which would prevent France from ship- 
ping that increased supply of steel to 
Russia, even though the United States 
might not be on good terms with Russia? 

Mr. SMITH. I do not think there is 
anything specific, but if we knew that 
the plan was to ship to Russia, under 
conditions that would sabotage the whole 
recovery program, certainly we would 
object, and would not go into the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. WATKINS. When they are in- 
creasing production 20 percent over that 
of prewar times? 

Mr. SMITH. Let me remind the Sen- 
ator that those targets of production 
were set by the countries themselves, 
representing what they are aiming at, 
but primarily the allocation of the com- 
modities produced is going to be gov- 
erned by the over-all plan for the par- 
ticipating countries in the first place. 
There is no provision requiring them to 
do that, except so far as the Adminis- 
trator can control it from this end. They 
will not be shipping to other parts of the 
world large quantities, especially of ma- 
terials which are in short supply, such 
as steel, if steel is still needed in the area 
we are trying to build up. I cannot antic- 
ipate every possible contingency that may 
arise, but it seems to me the pattern is 
clear with respect to what we are pro- 
posing to do. 


Mr. WATKINS. It seems to me the 


pattern is clear that we expect these na- 
tions to do business with the satellite na- 
tions, and that we do not mean to tell 
them what they can sell or what they can 


buy. But if I understood clearly what 
the Senator from Massachusetts is con- 
tending for, that is what we are going 
to do. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts will answer for himself, but 
what he has in mind is that we want to go 
along with the program of dealing with 
countries that are on friendly terms with 
this group. With respect to those who 
are not we will say, we are sorry, but 
that is not in line with the purposes of 
the bill. It is not in line with the pur- 
poses set forth on pages 1 to 3 of the bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have read that lan- 
guage. I know the general objectives. 
It is easy to state the general objectives, 
but when one comes to apply them one 
sometimes finds he is fighting against the 
very thing he wants to accomplish by 
permitting certain things to be done. I 
call attention to the case of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. SMITH. I concede that all kinds 
of possibilities can arise that could not 
be covered by any legislation. The point 
is whether we are going to have faith in 
what we are undertaking to do which 
will be done under an Administrator ap- 
pointed to carry out the purposes of the 
act. 

Mr. WATKINS. Should we not amend 
the bill so as to make certain that the 
Administrator cannot mistake the guide- 
posts? 

Mr. SMITH. We tried to do that so 
far as practicable within the limits of 
having the plan operate. The committee 
spent hours over that very thing, and if 
the Senator will read the bill carefully 
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he will see the care we took in placing 
limits in the right place, and yet not go 
so far that the Administrator’s hands 
would be bound so he could not operate 
under the plan. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have read the bill, 
and I find that the bill and the report 
do not seem to be in harmony with each 
other. Apparently the interpretation 
now being given to the bill is that the 
16 nations are not to trade with other 
nations if such trade will in any way 
help Russia. On the other hand, the 
report says that we contemplate urging 
these nations to enter into commerce with 
the satellites of Russia, nations which we 
might just as well contemplate as being 
a part of Russia. It makes no difference 
whether it is the satellites or Russia 
itself. Under those circumstances it 
seems to me we have a duty to clarify 
the proposed legislation if we are to 
pass a bill about whose terms there can 
be no mistake. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to say to the 
Senator from New Jersey and other Sen- 
ators that there seems to be a miscon- 
ception respecting the purpose of the 
bill. It is not the purpose of the bill 
to have an administrator over there to 
supervise every commercial transaction 
with other nations and say, “You can- 
not ship anything to this nation and 
you cannot ship so and so to the other 
nations.” It is proposed to make a uni- 
lateral agreement with all of them as a 
group. We cannot go into details, but 
we do set out general principles which 
shall actuate them in undertaking to 
meet the program. Then we have in- 
dividual agreements with each country 
setting out again the general principles. 
If at some time one of the contracting 
parties, one of the recipient countries, 
should do something which the Adminis- 
trator regarded as being violative of its 
agreement, or as being violative of the 
spirit of the whole program, the Admin- 
istrator could cancel and terminate the 
contract. He could quit giving money 
to them. 

But, Mr. President, what is the pur- 
pose of the bill? The purpose of the 
bill is to restore these countries, to re- 
habilitate them, to help them resume 
their normal business transactions. We 
could not afford to write into the bill 
a prohibition that goods or foodstuffs 
cannot be sold to this country or to that 
country. The supposition is that even 
if something were sold to Russia, terrible 
as that might be—although we ourselves 
have been doing it for a long while—the 
country which makes the sale would get 
something back from Russia which it 
needed, which would tend to that coun- 
try’s economic rehabilitation and resto- 
ration. So I cannot see a great deal of 
point to many of the objections which 
have been leveled in the direction of the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield to me to 
ask a question of the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let us assume that 
the unilateral agreements entered into 
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by this country, through the Administra- 
tor, with the 16 countries, provide that 
certain allocations or shipments of steel 
to all the 16 countries shall be made, and 
then, for the sake of the argument let 
us assume further that there is an agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Russia, 
and in that trade relation there is the 
sale of goods manufactured from the 
steel which is furnished to Great Britain 
by the United States. Do I interpret the 
Senator correctly when I say that it 
would be his feeling that in carrying out 
the unilateral agreement Great Britain 
would be permitted to fabricate that 
steel and sell the goods made from it to 
Russia? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think that would 
be contrary to the spirit of the whole 
plan. The Senator’s question was based 
on the assumption that Great Britain 
already has a contract with Russia? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We could not con- 
template anything she is going to get 
from the United States in the way of 
steel; we could not cover that. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am speaking about 
trade relations which would be entered 
into by a contract which would permit 
the sale and fabrication of steel goods 
for the future. I am trying to get the 
Senator’s reaction to this one point: 
Should we provide the money to buy steel 
which is to be sent to Great Britain under 
the unilateral agreements which will be 
entered into between the Administrator 
and the 16 countries, with the full under- 
standing that when we enter into the 
agreement under which we are to put up 
the money only Great Britain, through a 
trade arrangement, will sell fabricated 
goods to Russia during the lifetime of the 
unilateral agreement and the trade 
agreement between them? Is it the 
Senator’s position that if we enter into 
such a*unilateral agreement we are to 
furnish the steel which is to be fabri- 
cated, made into finished products, and 
sold by Great Britain to Russia? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think the Sena- 
tor’s question is a strained one. He 
talks about the United States entering 
into a contract with Great Britain. Ido 
not know what provisions such a contract 
would contain. But let me suggest to 
the Senator that if Great Britain re- 
ceived steel from us on the theory that 
her own economy needed the steel, and 
then she turned around and sold it to 
some other country, that would be viola- 
tive of the spirit of the plan and of the 
agreement. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And of the letter 
of the plan also. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And probably the 
letter of the plan as well. If Great 
Britain should receive the steel on the 
pretense that she needed it in her own 
economy and then began to divert it and 
ship it to other countries for a profit, 
that would be a classic case in which the 
Administrator could say “You do not get 
any more of anything, Mr. England,” if 
the Administrator should so decide. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the Senator 
did not understand the force of my 
question. I am talking about the raw 
steel which we export to Great Britain 
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under a unilateral agreement which cer- 
tainly will be entered into, because the 
allocations of steel are based upon it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The same _ rule 
would apply whether it were raw steel 
or not. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am talking about 
the raw steel we would send to Great 
Britain. Great Britain would fabricate 
that steel. The steel would lose its iden- 
tity for when it is fabricated it cannot 

e identified. I am talking about goods 
which are fabricated, finished products 
from steel which Great Britain obtains 
from us, raw steel. What I ask, and I 
think it is a practical question, is on the 
assumption that allocations to Great 
Britain are made upon that basis, and 
the fabrication is made, and then, under 
the trade agreement between Great 
Britain and Russia, those goods are sold 


to Russia. Does the Senator think that - 


we should furnish raw steel for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
shall try to answer the Senator. I think 
the Senator cought to be answered. I 
think the more he is answered the better 
off he will be, and the better off we shall 
be. 

The Senator from Nebraska agrees 
with my original proposition, that the 
steel we send to England cannot be sent 
to Russia in that form. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should not think so. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It would be difficult 
to follow the processing of steel and pick 
out this nail, which was made in America, 
and that nail, which was made in Rus- 
sia. But if England’s purpose—either 
immediately or ultimately—were to divert 
steel in any considerable volume to Rus- 
sia, the Administrator would have a right 
to stop it, and he ought to stop it. 

Mr. WHERRY. We know from past 
experience that such an agreement might 
exist-—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. We cannot super- 
vise the agreement. 
Mr. WHERRY. 

steel. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; we cannot po- 
lice the agreement. If one agreement is 
in existence, and Great Britain makes 
another agreement, if there is any con- 
flict between the agreements, they must 
be tested by their terms. We are a party 
to one of them, and if the terms of the 
agreement are violated, we can break it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to make one re- 
mark, which is suggested to me by what 
the Senator from Utah, and the Senator 
from Nebraska have said. 

First of all, a very elaborate system is 
established so far as shipments of goods 
from this country abroad are concerned. 
So if it is a question of diverting the 
actual raw steel, I do not think we need 
to worry about that. The Senator from 
Nebraska admits that. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not admitting 
anything. 

Mr. LODGE. Then, the Senator does 
not admit it. 

Mr. WHERRY. My question does not 
relate to the diversion of raw steel. I 
will not subscribe to any appropriation 


We cannot police the 
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which would permit steel to be fabri- 
cated into an implement of war to be 
sold to Russia, any more than I would 
subscribe to sending to Russia under 
lend-lease a high-octane refinery plant. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, we all agree 
that we must not send any arms, muni- 
tions, or implements of war to Russia. 
We have no argument on that score. 

This proposition is so simple that it 
surprises me that we can whip it around 
as much as we have done this afternoon. 
Under certain conditions trade with 
eastern Europe is desirable, and in the 
interest of the United States. Under 
certain other conditions trade with east- 
ern Europe is not in the interest of the 
United States. We would be the great- 
est fools in the world if we were to write 
language into the bill prohibiting trade 
with eastern Europe, just as we would 
be the greatest fools in the world if we 
were to write language into ‘the bill re- 
quiring trade with eastern Europe. 

If the British were to take steel and 
convert it into forks and spoons, and if 
it were deemed by the Administrator, by 
the Senator from Nebraska, and by 
nearly everyone else—as it might be— 
that it would be very advantageous to 
send forks and spoons to the Russians 
in exchange for wheat which Europe 
needs because we have a bad crop here, 
and because the cost of living is going 
up here, the Senator from Nebraska 
might be the first to say that it would be 
a good thing to send English-manufac- 
tured forks and spoons, made from Amer- 
ican steel, to the Russians. In fact, 
there might be fewer Communists if 
they began to use those particular im- 
plements. It would be a very silly thing 
for us to tie our hands simply because 
there is a bad possibility. 

If the Administrator is a fool and a 
knave, then it makes no difference what 
we write into the bill. The administra- 
tion of the law is to a great extent de- 
pendent upon the caliber of the Admin- 
istrator. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. But if the Administra- 
tor is an intelligent man, and if he is 
a patriot, I do not think the Senator 
from Nebraska, the Senator from Utah, 
or the Senator from Missouri will have 
anything to worry about. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me answer the 
observation of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. It all gets back to two things. 
One is the ability of the Administrator, 
as to which we all agree. If we have the 
right kind of an Administrator anywhere 
we need not worry. If we had had the 
right kind of administration and the 
right kind of foreign policy for the past 
two and a half years, we would not be in 
the trouble which we are in today. 

But when we come to the question of 
foreign policy, we really have no foreign 
policy. The only way in the world in 
which this plan can work is by policing 
Great Britain. We cannot even police 
our own country. After an exhaustive 
research we found the transfer and ship- 
ment of the high-octane plants. 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska mean to say that we cannot 
get an agreement that there shall be no 
shipment of weapons to Russia? Of 
course we can. 

Mr. WHERRY. I say that we cannot 
police Great Britain. 

Mr. LODGE. We do not have to 
police Great Britain. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then how are we go- 
ing to find out whether the fabricated 
goods are exported, and who gets them? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I regret 
that I cannot yield further until I finish 
my remarks. Then I shall be glad to 
yield the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH. Iam sorry, but I cannot 
yield further. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall not ask the 
Senator if that is his attitude, but I have 
had very little opportinity to participate 
in this discussion. 

Mr. SMITH. I am always glad to do 
anything I can for my distinguished 
friend from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did not quite 
finish what I was trying to say a while 
ago. I really believe that it would be 
helpful to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In rebuilding and 
restoring these countries we are supposed 
to make it possible for them to trade. 
Where have they traded all their lives? 
Western Europe has traded with eastern 
Europe. It has obtained its foodstuffs 
from eastern Europe. In return, it has 
sent manufactured goods to eastern 
Europe. In the future, under these 
agreements, if western Europe needs 
food, do we want to send it from the 
United States, and raise the prices which 
our people must pay for food? Or would 
we prefer to let western Europe get food 
from eastern Europe? 

Mr. WHERRY. It costs dollars just 
the same. 

Mr. LODGE. It would not cost any 
more dollars than are provided for in the 
bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course we can- 
not send food anywhere without its 
costing something. But how much bet- 
ter it would be for western Europe to 
trade with eastern Europe, and buy the 
things which eastern Europe can pro- 
vide, sending in return manufactured 
goods, and leaving our economy more 
nearly self-contained than it would 
otherwise be. 

We talk about the iron curtain. One 
pretty good way of infiltrating the iron 
curtain and making it less powerful is to 
trade across the iron curtain. The peo- 
ple over there are human beings. They 
have a sense of economy. They know 
what is good for them. If they have a 
market across the iron curtain that is 
profitable, they are going to trade across 
the iron curtain. When they trade 
across the iron curtain, a little of the iron 
curtain will be worn off. There will be 
an abrasive effect, it will be whittled 
down. 
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Most of the people of the world are not 
concerned with high politics. They are 
concerned with their bodies, their health, 
their comforts, and conveniences. So I 
think it is a good thing to let western 
Europe trade with eastern Europe. We 
cannot carry on all the commerce with 
western Europe. If we should try to do 
so the Senator from Nebraska would be 
here demanding that we impose a tariff 
to shut out imports from France, Great 
Britain, and other nations. 

Where else can western Europe trade, 
if not with eastern Europe and with other 
countries? We want to restore the 
economy of those countries. We want to 
make their normal activities come alive 
again. We cannot do that by shutting 
them off, putting them in a strait-jacket, 
handcuffing them, and saying ‘“‘You shall 
sell a dollar’s worth of goods to So and 
So.” 

I am willing to leave it to the sense of 
the Administrator under his contracts. 
If any of these dangers are lurking 
around, let him put provisions in the 
contracts prohibiting them—either in 
the unilateral contracts or the multi- 
lateral contracts. Then if any country 
violates those provisions, if it pursues a 
policy which is against the interests of 
the United States, it can be cut off from 
aid, and remain cut off. 

A little later, probably next week, I ex- 
pect to submit some further remarks on 
the bill. One of the things which I ex- 
pect to stress is the heavy responsibility 
upon the European nations themselves. 
Unless they are determined to come out 
of their misfortunes, unless they have a 
mind to resurrect themselves, the United 
States will not continue with such a pro- 
gram as this. We cannot continue for- 
ever to be an eleemosynary institution. 
The European nations must get _up and 
do their eternal damnedest if they want 
the United States to support them with 
this program. or any other program. We 
are trying to enable them to help them- 
selves. Let them manufacture; let them 
produce; let them sell; let them ex- 
change, so long as they do not do any act 
contrary to the principles of the bill and 
of this system or contrary to the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator one question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is necessary to 
obtain the consent of the Senator from 
New Jersey, who has the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. Then I shall stop, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey has the floor. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have 
but one sentence to my question: Is it not 
true that if this bill works out 100 per- 
cent successfully and according to our 
high expectations for it, there will be a 
complete, flowing, abundant trade be- 
tween eastern and western Europe, and 
that is how we would know it had been 
successful? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly, and that is 
how the situation was formerly, in large 
part. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. 


President, I 

thank the Senator from New Jersey for 

permitting me to interrupt him. 
xXCIV——134 
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Mr. LODGE. I also thank the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have been wait- 
ing to be enlightened by his speech and 
to be stirred by the peroration to which 
he has referred. I appreciate his cour- 
tesy in permitting Senators to ask ques- 
tions, and I particularly appreciate the 
high value of his speech. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a brief statement in reply to a 
question previously asked about the num- 
ber of Russian soldiers in Austria. The 
figure given to me is that 45,000 Russian 
soldiers are in Austria at the present 
time, and the United States has between 
10,000 and 15,000 there. I am also in- 
formed that there are no official Russian 
soldiers in Bulgaria today. I make that 
statement in reply to a question which 
was asked earlier. 

Let me say here that I am grateful to 
the Senators who have asked questions. 
I think the questions which have been 
asked by the Senator from Nebraska and 
cther Senators have been very helpful in 
bringing out the situation in regard to 
the various points which have been men- 
tioned. 

I was discussing the difficulties in 
various countries of Europe, and I started 
to say, when the inquiries began, that 
now we have a gleam of hope in the 
amazing accomplishment of the Paris 
conference where these divided peoples 
have adopted goals for their respective 
accompl‘shments as conditions of their 
further aid from us. et me add here, 
and emphasize especially, the vital im- 
portance of including western Germany, 
and by this I mean the bizonal area, and 
also I hope soon the French zone, as a 
part of this entire program. We and 
Great Britain at the moment are the 
existing government of the so-called bi- 
zonal area. Wecan determine the future 
of this important part of the world, and 
we have the distinct responsibility to do 
so. It must be part of this rehabilita- 
tion plan. We should use the Ruhr and 
its industries, not alone to put Germany 
on a self-sustaining basis again, but also, 
and more especially, to make the German 
resources a part of the entire western 
European rehabilitation program. 

So I want to suggest that in this pro- 
gram of aid for Europe, We are not deal- 
ing with a charity problem, but we are 
dealing with a problem that concerns the 
morale, not only of Europe, but of the 
entire world. The program brings out 
in bold relief hope versus despair. It 
suggests an over-all vision of a united 
world of mutual aid, as opposed to a 
divided world of selfish national pressure 
groups. To bring this about, the move- 
ment can and should be spearheaded by 
an enlarged vision of America’s foreign- 
aid policy, which as I visualize it, would 
have, as I think this program does, the 
following characteristics: 

First. It should be bipartisan and all- 
American. 

The great majority of people today 
accept the fact of the interdependence 
of nations and the threat of communism. 
The extreme sacrifices in the late war 
made by our own boys have brought 
home to us again the values of our 
human freedoms, There can be no dis- 
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tinction between Republicans and Demo- 
crats when we are thinking in these 
terms. If we can have an American bi- 
partisan foreign policy which is under- 
stood by the world—the sort of Ameri- 
can bipartisan foreign policy which the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has been urging for so many 
years—we can remove the fear for the 
future that other natious might have if 
they felt that a change of administra- 
tion might mean a change in that policy. 
In other words, I am pleading that no 
matter what the outcome of the election 
this fall may be, we should adopt now a 
program that will be carried out regard- 
less of what party is in power next year. 

Second. It should be positive and cre- 
ative and not grudging. 

We must move into cur responsibility 
with enthusiasm, not with reluctance or 
suspicion or grudgingly. We must have 
care in our giving and in our lending; but 
in our relationships with other countries 
in dealing with this aid program, let us 
use the opportunity to raise the level of 
international understanding. 

Third. It should help nations to help 
themselves. I have been emphasizing 
this point all through my remarks. 

Our help must be designed to strength- 
en the economy and life of other nations, 
rather than to make them dependent. 
This means that they must have the 
primary responsibility to work out their 
own self-imposed programs of produc- 
tivity. There must, of course, be ade- 
quate supervision to see that these pro- 
grams are being carried out while we 
continue.our aid, but fundamentally we 
must respect and support the spirit of 
independence and pride of accomplish- 
ment that is inherent in any free people. 
I think that is most important, and I 
believe that much will be lost if we try 
to impose too many shackles on these 
people, and if we do not encourage self- 
expression. 

Fourth. It should be administered by 
the nations themselves under proper ob- 
servation. 

Technical help and professional ad- 
vice should certainly be offered, and we 
should have observers to see that the aid 
is used as intended. Of course, we have 
the controls provided by the agreements 
for which provision is being made. But 
it is my judgment that ordinarily the 
workings of a free press, with its free 
criticism, should be our main reliance 
in connection with checking on the 
results. The extent to which we refuse 
responsibility to the Nation concerned 
to put its own house in order is the extent 
to which we invite suspicion and failure. 
I mean that they should work this out 
under the terms of the agreements made 
with us. If we do not find that the neces- 
sary progress is being made, we can cut 
off our aid, of course. But we should not 
put too many shackles upon them. 

Fifth. It should be carried out, so far 
as possible, within the framework of. the 
United Nations. 

This “town meeting of the world,” as 
John Foster Dulles termed the General 
Assembly, has amply demonstrated its 
usefulness in the uniting of public opin- 
ion of the free nations against the re- 
sistant imperialism of the rebel nations, 
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Let us move with the conscience of the 
world in ‘all that we do in this matter. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
emphasize that we must relate our liv- 
ing at home to these international re- 
sponsibilities. This crisis in world affairs 
is a crisis for America in more ways than 
one. It is our way of life that is on trial, 
and not merely our ability to furnish ma- 
terial aid in dollars and commodities. 
The intensity of the existing world strug- 
gle will test our character of living. 

We must prepare ourselves in every 
possible way. I am strongly in favor of 
keeping our armed strength at a read- 
iness that will serve as a warning to 
potential aggressors and will support the 
objectives of the United Nations. But 
let us ever bear in mind that this is a 
war of ideas, and that the democratic 
system is on trial. Communism waits 
for our economic system to break down. 
Our inability, through selfish divisions at 
home, to aid in the rehabilitation of 
Europe at this critical moment will be 
the signal for communism to move in and 
take over. This is a direct challenge to 
each one of us. 

But I will not close on a negative note. 
Under God, the people of America will 
not betray their destiny; rather, we will 
courageously overcome the negative de- 
featism of communism by saying to those 
nations of the world which are still free 
to listen: “We are embarking on the 
greatest venture in history—the build- 
ing of true democracy. We do not have 
all the answers. We have made many 
mistakes. But we are on an upward pil- 
grimage. Let us battle together and 
make our distinctive contributions to a 
united world built on a true sharing of 
the material and spiritual benefits which 
are the heritage of the ages.” 

This, Mr. President, as I understand 
it, is the spirit and purpose of the so- 
called Marshall plan, which now has 
been translated into the pending leg- 
islation. This conception of our foreign- 
aid policy will proclaim to the world the 
dedication of America and its resources 
to creative, inspiring, and lasting peace. 

Mr. President, I shall support the 
pending legislation with confidence and 
with enthusiasm. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What I am about 
to say fits in with what has just been 
said, though I do not want to continue 
interruptions of the able Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, it 
seems to me the able senior Senator from 
Texas put his finger on a situation which 
is worthy of further consideration. It is 
with respect to dealings with the satel- 
lite powers by the 17 European benefici- 
ary nations. If, for instance, Britain in 
her agreements presently in force had 
agreed to send tractors to Russia, and 
if, at the same time, she were asking for 
tractors from the United States, I should 
think the Administrator would have a 
right to take a very dim view of that 
type of situation. On the other hand, 
consider the situation in Poland. I was 
in Poland, as was the able Senator from 
New Jersey. It is true Poland is a Satel- 
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lite power. However, if Poland showed 
some inclination to trade with the west- 
ern zone in Germany, if a quid pro quo 
agreement could be entered into whereby, 
in consideration of certain modern coal 
mining machinery being shipped to Po- 
land, they in turn would agree to ship 
coal into western Germany or into west- 
ern Europe to help implement the Euro- 
pean Recovery Act, I should think that 
would be a Satisfactory quid pro quo 
agreement that might well be encouraged 
in trade between the east and the west. 
But, as in so many other instances, it is 
going to depend on a matter of judg- 
ment. The Senator from Massachusetts 
has very ably pointed out that we cannot 
teday, on the 4th of March, know what 
the conditions are going. to be in October 
or November, when perhaps Congress 
will not be in session. The chief criticism 
I had in mind in the remarks I made 
on both the 2d and 3d of March, and on 
the 2d of March when I put into the Rrec- 
orp the exports to Russia from the United 
States and the imports from Russia to 
the United States, was that it was not 
on a strictly quid pro quo basis. It is 
true that we receive from Russia certain 
basic materials, manganese, and chrome. 
Had we on a strictly quid pro quo basis 
traded certain things that they needed, 


-for example $1,000,000 worth of what 


they need, for a million dollars’ worth of 
what we need, I should not have had so 
much objection to it. But as I pointed 
out and as will be found at page 1922 of 
the ConcREssronaL Recorp of March 1, 
we are exporting to Russia a long list 
of basic materials and important indus- 
trial equipment, including generators, 
which are in short supply in this coun- 
try and railroad cars, of which we do not 
have a sufficient number to move from 
the Pacific coast to the east coast our 
crops with which to help feed Europe. 
Three-quarters of what we get from 
Russia is not made up of items such as 
manganese and chrome, which add to 
our stock piles and would add to our own 
industrial strength, but three-fourths of 
our imports from that country in ex- 
change for basic materials, the industrial 
equipment to which I have referred, has 
been furs and fur products. That sim- 
ply does not make sense. We are im- 
porting, and as I say three-quarters of 
our imports are furs and fur products, at 
the very time when in the other House of 
Congress there is a bill to subsidize fur 
farmers in this country because they no 
longer can continue in business. 

That is the type of situation in which 
I think judgment should be used on our 
part, but I do not think judgment has 
always been used. I am hopeful, as the 
able Senator from Texas has suggested, 
that the Administrator will use judgment 
in negotiating the agreements. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his statement, which I 
think is very accurate. I agree with what 
he says. I think it brings out the na- 
ture of the problems the Administrator 
will have to face. It also suggests to me 
that the able Senator from California 
might be in line for the position of Ad- 
ministrator, in view of his capacity and 
his apparently extensive study of the 
matter. I yield the floor. 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this col- 
loquy, I think, has shown that all de- 
pends on the nature of the trade. If we, 
or the recipient nations, are sending 
something overseas to Russia that we do 
not need or if we are sending something 
that they think we need but that we know 
we do not need, and if the recipient na- 
tions are receiving in return something 
very essential, then possibly it is a good 
thing. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at.this point para- 
graph 32 of the report on the European 
recovery program by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. The paragraph is en- 
titled “The Role of Eastern Europe and 
East-West Trading.” I think it should 
be placed in the Recorp at this point in 
view of the discussion. 

There being no objection, the para- 
graph was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


32. THE ROLE OF EASTERN EUROPE AND EAST-WEST 
TRADING 


The Soviet Union and Communist Parties 
elsewhere in Europe are in a position either 
to make substantial contributions to Euro- 
pean recovery or to imperil its success. Re- 
cent developments indicate that the latter 
course might be taken. Through the Comin- 
form, established in October 1947, the Com- 
munist Party has waged a “cold war” on the 
United States and has continuously dis- 
torted American motives behind the pro- 
gram initiated by the European countries 
themselves. Communist-inspired strikes and 
disturbances have already taken place in a 
number of ERP countries and might occur 
again, thereby greatly impeding the produc- 
tion effort of western Europe. 

The Soviet Union, furthermore, is in an 
effective position to hinder the restoration of 
trade between eastern and western Europe. 
At present the over-all volume of trade be- 
tween eastern and western Europe is about 
30 percent of the prewar volume. The CEEC 
report, however, assumes that the westward 
fiow of cereals from eastern Europe will reach 
prewar levels and timber will reach 78 per- 
cent of the prewar level in 1951. The restora- 
tion of this trade, which traditionally has 
consisted of food supplies, timber, and coal 
from the east and manufactured goods from 
the west, is one of the basic assumptions 
on which the participating countries predi- 
cated their import requirements from the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The number of bilateral trading agreements 
concluded or being negotiated between 
eastern and western Europe is encouraging. 
On the other hand, Russia and her satellite 
states likewise have entered into a number 
of agreements which may have the effect of 
retarding the normal flow of trade. This web 
of trade agreements, together with the Rus- 
sian grain and barter arrangements, consti- 
tute the Molotov plan which has the effect 
of tightening Russian control over the ex- 
ports of the satellite countries and diverting 
their products from the west, where they 
normally flowed, to the east. 

In the light of the Molotov plan and the 
attitude of the Cominform toward the Euro- 
pean recovery program, there can be no cer- 
tainty that the assumed restoration of trade 
will actually occur. Healthy trade relations 
within the European Continent will greatly 
aid the objective of ERP and the door is left 
open to the participation of eastern European 
countries in the program. If restoration of 
trade between the east and west of Europe 
does not occur, it is the opinion of the State 

epartment that “recovery in the west of 
Europe will be much slower and more diffi- 
cult, but not impossible of achievement.” 

The committee accepts and approves the 
assumption concerning the desirability of 
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restoring east-west trading. This is another 
clear indication which should destroy the 
misconception, ceaselessly propagated, that 
the economic cooperation bill is designed to 
split Europe into two economic camps. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I believe 
the correct procedure now is the recog- 
nition of the Senator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. President, will the 


Mr. LODGE. 
Senator yield? 

Mr, MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Barkley 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Dornell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Fulbright 
George 
Green Morse 
Gurney Murray 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BuSHFIELD], and the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Minnesota 
TuyeE] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
Nnuson], and the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. THomaAs] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Myers] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Prep- 
PER] and the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. TypINGSs] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
two Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


RESTRICTED LANDS OF THE CROW 
TRIBE—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a conference report on Senate bill 
1317, relating to restricted lands of the 
Crow Tribe, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
conference report will be read. 


O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
O'Mahoney 
Overton 

Reed 
Revercomb 
Robertson, Va. 
Robertson, Wyo. 
Russell 
Saltonstall 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stewart 

Taft 

Taylor 
Thomas, Utah 
Tobey 
Umstead 
Vandenberg 
Watkins 
Wherry 

Wiley 
Williams 
Wilson 

Young 


Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Hoey 
Holland 

Ives 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnston, S. C. 
Kem 

Kilgore 
Knowland 
Langer 
Lodge 

Lucas 
McCarran 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McGrath 
McKellar 
McMahon 
Malone 
Martin 
Maybank 
Moore 


(Mr. 
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The Chief Clerk read the conference 
report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 1317) 
entitled “An act to give to members of the 
Crow Tribe the power to manage and assume 
charge of their restricted lands, for their own 
use or for lease purposes, while such lands 
remain under trust patents,” having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
foliows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
the House amendment insert the following: 
“That the last proviso of the first section of 
the Act of May 26, 1926, entitled ‘An Act to 
amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an Act 
approved June 20, 1920, “an Act to. provide 
for the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, 
for the distribution of tribal funds and for 
other purposes.’’,’ approved May 26, 1926 (44 
Stat. 653, 659), be amended to read as fol- 
lows: ‘Provided jurther, That any Crow 
Indian classified as competent may lease his 
or her trust lands or any part thereof and 
the trust lands of their minor children for 
farming and grazing purposes: Provided, 
That any Crow Indian classified as competent 
shall have the full responsibility of obtaining 
compliance with the terms of any lease made: 
And provided further, That leases on inherited 
or devised trust lands having more than five 
competent devisees or heirs shall be made 
only with the approval of the Superintendent. 
Any adult incompetent Indian with the ap- 
proval of the Superintendent may lease his 
or her trust lands or any part thereof and 
the inherited or trust lands of their minor 
children for farming and grazing purposes. 
The trust lands of orphan minors shall be 
leased by the Superintendent. Moneys re- 
ceived for and on behalf of all incompetent 
Indians and minor children shall be paid to 
the Superintendent by the lessee for the 
benefit of said Indians. No lease shall be 
made for a period longer than five years, 
except irrigable lands under the Big Horn 
Canal, which may be leased for periods of 
ten years. All leases made under this Act 
shall be recorded at the Crow Agency.’” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Guy Corpon, 

ZAuEs N, EcTon, 

Cart A. Hatcu, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

RIcHArRD J. WELCH, 

Frep L. CRAWForD, 

JOHN R. Murpock, 

WeEsLEY A. D’Ewarrt, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 


TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
BIRTH OF GEN. CASIMIR PULASKI 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I am 


- wondering if, on this memorable day in 


Poland’s history, the people of that na- 
tion are paying public tribute to that 
heroic Polish patriot and revolutionary 
soldier, Casimir Pulaski. 

I am wondering about that tribute be- 
cause 20 years after his birth in Podolia, 
Poland—200 years ago today—young Pu- 
laski joined his father in open revolt 
against the foreign domination of Poland 
by Stanislaus II. Temporarily success- 
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ful in his mission, Pulaski’s forces for 
freedom were finally crushed, and he fied 
to Turkey in 1772. His spirit of freedom 
was not crushed, however, and he urged 
Turkey to fight Russian domination. 

After his efforts failed there, Mr. Presi- 
dent, freedom-loving Pulaski found his 
way to American shores, where he was 
welcomed into another fight for freedom. 

Always anxious to do battle with the 
forces of imperialism, Pulaski rose to the 
rank of general, and fought courageously 
to make of America what he had hoped 
to make of his native Poland—a nation 
free of foreign domination. On October 
9, 1779, he fell mortally wounded during 
the siege of Savannah and died 2 days 
later. 

On this, the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of General Pulaski, we 
in America count it a duty and a privilege 
to pay our respects to a man whose own 
native land is today under the domina- 
tion which he so completely abhorred. 


. EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and for- 
eign policy of the United States through 
necessary economic and financial assist- 
ance to foreign countries which under- 
take to cooperate with each other in the 
establishment and maintenance of eco- 
nomic conditions essential to a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
peace and safety of this Nation are seri- 
ously threatened at this moment through 
the complete absence of a definite 
foreign: policy telling our own people and 
the nations of the world what we con- 
sider will threaten our ultimate peace 
and safety—and the complete absence of 
a military organization spearheaded by 
an air corps to enforce our pronounce- 


‘ment. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY 


We have no basic international policy, 
having definitely ignored the 125-year- 
old Monroe Doctrine under which we 
had announced to the world in 1823 that 
we intended to protect the integrity of 
the nations, which we at that time con- 
sidered necessary for our own ultimate 
safety—naming the areas to be pro- 
tected. 

In its place has been substituted a 
hodge-podge of executive orders and 
gifts of large sums of money to foreign 
nations, founded upon no principle at all 
and with no consistent thought as to 
where such actions might lead us in 
foreign entanglements. 

BASIC SUBJECT NEVER DISCUSSED WITH THE 

AMERICAN PEOPLE 


The basic subject of international 
policy has never been discussed with the 
American people, through two world 
wars and now the Marshall plan. 

The basic subject at issue is now—and 
was in 1823 when the Monroe Doctrine 
was established—what nations in the 
European and Middle East areas includ- 
ing Asia and the South Seas is it neces- 
sary for us to currently protect for our 
own ultimate safety. Until this deci- 
sion is made no plan to make it effective 
can be intelligently discussed. 

When that.issue is decided and the 
nations named whose integrity we must 
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currently protect for our own ultimate 
safety—then we have the 125-year-old 
precedent for announcing to the world 
and to our own people that if the in- 
tegrity of these nations is threatened in 
a manner to disturb the friendly and 
established trade relations, through in~ 
filtration or military. attack, it will be 
considered an overt act against the 
United States. 

This pronouncement by President 
Monroe 125 years ago, later became 
known as the Monroe Doctrine. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cain 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am interested in 
the statement just made that we have no 
foreign policy. I do not know whether 
the Senator expects to develop that point 
in his speech or not. I have noticed in 
the press reports that we have marines 
in the Mediterranean, perhaps in con- 
nection with the question of the ship- 
ment of oil from Saudi Arabia to the 
continent, and the present situation ex- 
isting in Palestine. Does the Senator 
know any reason for that in connection 
with a possible foreign policy on our 
part, or what does the Senator mean by 
his statement, in the face of the press 
reports we read every day? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska for his question. I mean simply 


that we have no definite foreign policy 


in this regard. In other words, no one 
knows, least of all the American people 
and the United States Senate, what na- 
tions the State Department and the Pres- 
ident of the United States feel it neces- 
sary for us to protect for our own ulti- 
mate safety, and no one has ever named 
the areas or the nations. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. It was said in the debate 
this afternoon that the President of the 
United States has indicated to other na- 
tions of the world that they must keep 
hands off Italy. Does that mean that he 
has extended the Monroe Doctrine in ef- 
fect to Italy? 

Mr. MALONE. The President did say 
that. He has said many things. He 
said, for example, early last year when 
we passed the bill giving $400,000,000 to 
Greece and Turkey, that the purpose was 
to stop communism at the Greek border. 
At that very moment we were sending 
high-octane gasoline, machinery, power 
machinery, and tool steel to Russia to 
help her cross the Greek border, if she 
so desired. Therfeore, there has been no 
consistent policy, not with respect to 
Italy or Greece, or anywhere else. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if we 
have no foreign policy, what is the Mar- 
shall plan? 

Mr. MALONE. I do not understand 
the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. If we have no foreign 
policy, then why do we need the Mar- 
shall plan? 
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Can the Senator reconcile the two 
things? 

Mr. MALONE. That is exactly what 
we are trying to find out—what the Mar- 
shall plan is supposed to do. It is said 
we are giving the money to the 16 Mar- 
shall plan countries in the hope that it 
will stop Russia. Stop Russia where? 
And what will we do if we do not stop 
Russia at the designated place? That is 
what I want to find out if I can, for my 
own information. 

In 1823 the empire-minded nations, in- 
cluding Spain, France, the Netherlands, 
and England, were looking toward South 
America for new areas to take over under 
the guise of protection—and to siphon 
the trade to the “mother” countries 
through imposing the well known “em- 
pire preferential rate” system. The 
Monroe Doctrine effectively stopped this 
trend and tfe South American nations 
are ctill free. 

At that time we told the American 
people and the world frankly and spe- 
cifically, through the Monroe Doctrine, 
what we considered would threaten the 
ultimate safety of the United States and 
what would cause us to fight, and as a 
result we were not involved in a major 
foreign war for more than 75 years. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE—125-YEAR-OLD 
INTERNATIONAL POLICY 

We have, or rather had, an interna- 
tional policy, established in 1823 by Presi- 
dent James Monroe, 125 years ago, known 
as the Monroe Doctrine. However, this 
important and well-established doctrine, 
which kept us out of a major war for 
more than 75 years was discarded 15 
years ago, probably as being too simple 
and direct—certainly too effective to be 
successfully manipulated in plain sight of 
the American people. 

This Nation has since had no clear-cut 
international or national policy. 

We backed into the two world wars 
unprepared and protesting that we would 
not fight, evidently under the impression 
that the American people and the Con- 
gress of the United States could not be 
trusted to understand the necessity of 
protecting the integrity of the European 
countries for our own ultimate safety, or 
to judge the necessity of such protection, 
Certainly that assumption can no longer 
be held with 18,000,000 veterans in this 
country, including one-third of the 
Membership of Congress. 

Unfortunately, two leaders of a major 
world power believed us during the past 
30 years, the Kaiser and Mr. Hitler—and 
in addition each time they decided that in 
any case we could not prepare for war in 
time to influence its outcome. There- 
fore, we found ourselves each time in a 
bitter all-out world war. 

If the decision should be, after a full 
review of the modern methods of war- 
fare, that it is not necessary to protect 
the integrity of other areas, then we 
should come home and cease all inter- 
ference with other nations’ affairs, and 
build a military force spearheaded by an 
air corps that no nation or combination 
of nations dare attack, and tell our people 
frankly that this must be done until the 
United Nations takes over. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. MALONE. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Montana. 

Mr. ECTON. I am very much in- 
terested in what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada has to say respecting 
the Monroe Doctrine. I would very 
much appreciate if he would explain in a 
little more detail whether he is in favor 
of extending the Monroe Doctrine, or re- 
instating it, in view of the fact that he 
said the Monroe Doctrine was done away 
with about 15 years ago. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana for his 
question. My answer to it is simply 
that the Monroe Doctrine policy should 
be continued There should be a frank 
discussion about it with the American 
people. We should frankly tell our own 
people and the world exactly what areas, 
and name the nations, which we con- 
sider we should protect currently for our 
own ultimate safety in the same manner 
as President Monroe handled a similar 
situation in 1823. 

In other words, iet us not back into 
another war as we have backed into two 
world wars. The Senator from Mon- 
tana is as old as I am, and he remembers 
that in 1916 we reelected a President on 
the theory that he had kept us out of 
war. We were in war at that moment, 
and everyone knew it the day after elec- 
tion, and the President knew it at that 
moment. The same thing happened in 
1940; we reelected a President when he 
was at that moment in war and knew it, 
but denied it. In answer to my distin- 
guished friend and colleague from Mon- 
tana I will say that I am in favor of 
telling our own people and the world the 
truth, and giving them the chance to 
conform. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. I think the Senator is 
touching on a very vital problem in for- 
eign relations development of an Amer- 
ican policy today. I wonder if he would 
tell us whether he thinks if the Gov- 
ernment of the United States decides 
that the integrity and independence of 
certain nations in Europe, let us say, are 
essential to our ultimate security, it 
would be sounder policy to make a decla- 
ration tu that effect unilaterally through 
a new Monroe Doctrine, a doctrine which 
was, after all, an American pronounce- 
ment in which the other nations in the 
Americas did not participate, or to work 
out some mutual declaration of some 
sort. 

Mr. MALONE. In answer to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from 
Minnesota, I would say that it would be 
a very fine thing to enter into bilateral 
treaties with each of the nations, as we 
have finally been able to do with the 
countries of South America. But that 
might take more time than we have 
available now. If, as we see in press re- 
ports, and as we hear whisperings going 
through the colleges, prompted by the 
State Department and whisperings in 
Rotary clubs and in various places, we 
are seriously threatened with war, and 
that, therefore, we must not delay the 
establishment of the great Marshall 
plan, then we must make up our minds 
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as to what area it is necessary for us 
to protect now, and announce that we 
will protect that area and name the na- 
tions—giving possible violators a chance 
to change their minds. 

Further, it seems to me that this is a 
two-edged proposal. The first two world 
wars were started by people who thought 
we would not fight. On investigation 
they thought we could not fight. There- 
fore we ought not to give a probable 
opponent an opportunity to start a fight, 
without knowing what we will do—know- 
ing our intentions. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to my colleague 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. BALL. The Senator fought in both 
world wars. Is it his opinion that the 
security of the United States would im- 
mediately be dangerously threatened— 
so dangerously as to justify immediate 
armed action—if Soviet Russia, either 
through the establishment of Communftst 
governments in various countries or by 
outright aggression, took over all of west- 
ern Europe and effectively controlled it 
and its resources? 

Mr. MALONE. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Minnesota that 
I am not in a position to answer the 
question, because I do not have all the 
information which the Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense should have, which the 
State Department should have, and which 
the President of the United States should 
have. Such information should be fur- 
nished to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices of the House and Senate. This is the 
decision of our generation. Whoever has 
such information—and if those to whom I 
have referred do not have it they are not 
fit persons to hold such positions—should 
make the decision, and make it now, if 
we are threatened to as great an extent 
as they claim. They should make the 
decision and inform the American people 
and the world. 

What is it that is proposed under the 
Marshall plan, and what is the propa- 
ganda which is going out over this Na- 
tion? Tons of it are going out almost 
every day from every department of 
government. 

It is proposed under the Marshall plan 
to discuss in one breath the feeding of 
hungry people, the stopping of commu- 
nism, and the rehabilitation of industry. 
The result is that we mix our emotions 
with the facts and become unwilling vic- 
tims of the greatest propaganda machine 
ever set up in Washington. Any intelli- 
gent discussion is impossible unless we 
consider these subjects one at a time. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am very much 
impressed with the break-down of 
thought expressed by the Senator and 
the triple-barreled appeal which is being 
made under the Marshall plan, first, for 
the feeding of hungry people; second, for 
stopping the spread of communism from 
Russia; and, third, rehabilitation of the 
governments of the countries which 
would be helped. 

I believe it to be the natural impulse 
of the heart of America to go to the 
aid of people who are hungry and in 
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need of shelter and medicine. That is 
a problem which we have always met. 
As I see it, meeting communism today is 
more or less a matter of meeting force 
with force. 

The rehabilitation of industry is an 
entirely different question. It is a mat- 
ter of business. Certainly there is a vast 
difference, both in the nature of the help 
and in the objective, between looking 
after needy people and rehabilitating the 
industry of a country. One involves an 
appeal because of immediate need to pre- 
vent starvation and physical suffering. 
As I say, the other is a matter of busi- 
ness. I shall be glad, indeed, to hear the 
Senator upon that question, particularly 
with respect to rehabilitation of indus- 
try, and whether or not this country can 
afford to give away its wealth to rehabili- 
tate the industry of another country. Is 
not the building up of industry a subject 
which should be placed upon a business 
basis, upon some level which would call 
for a return, just as we deal with busi- 
ness problems in this country? 

Mr. MALONE. I agree with the Sena- 
tor entirely. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to my friend 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from West Virginia if it is not 
true that the Marshall plan contem- 
plates raising the production of various 
countries under the plan above any level 
heretofore attained in the history of 
those countries. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I do not know 
what level would be reached, but it would 
be at the expense of the American peo- 
ple if industries in other countries were 
built up. I say that it is all right to 
assist, if need be, but let the assistance 
be upon a businesslike basis, rather than 
as a gift. 

Mr. KEM. To be more specific, I have 
heard it stated that production in Eng- 
land in certain lines today has already 
attained prewar levels. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. The recovery of Eng- 
land upon a basis of the 1937 industrial 
index is 115 percent. 

Mr. KEM. Is it true that the plans 
contemplate levels much above that? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Commenting upon what 
the Senator from Missouri and the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia have said, I 
think it is noteworthy that it is expected 
that between 20 and 40 percent of the 
amount provided in the bill shall be used 
for loans. That means bankers’ loans, 
and not the sort of “fuzzy” loans which 
have been made in connection with some 
past transactions, and which could not 
be distinguished from grants. I believe 
that such loans will probably cover most 
of the plans for construction of plants, 
and things of that kind. We shall get 
all our “bacon” back. 

The Senator from West Virginia has 
stated that the only way to meet commu- 
nism is by armed force. I should like to 
ask him how we can deal with commu- 
nism by armed force when what we are 
afraid of is the Communists winning an 
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election in a country, and thereby put- 
ting it at the mercy of the Russian fifth 
column. How can we deal with such 
a situation by force? I do not believe 
that weapons are very effective in that 
kind of a situation. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If weapons are not 
effective, certainly the method which 
has been used is not effective, because 
after spending some $22,000,000,000 in 
Europe, within the past few days we 
witnessed a bloodless coup in Czechoslo- 
vakia. The people of Czechoslovakia 
themselves adopted communism without 
force of arms. That is correct in that 
instance; but if we are going to prevent 
communism from moving in, if the Com- 
munists are going to move in and take 
those countries over by force, they should 
be met by force. However, if the people 
of those countries desire communism, 
nothing can stop them. We could not 
have stopped them in Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. LODGE. It occurs to me that if 
we had not expended all the food, fuel, 
and medical aid which we have given 
since the war, there would be a great 
deal more communism in Europe today 
than there is. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Of course, that is 
a surmise. 

Mr. LODGE. That is a surmise; but 
if this bill were entirely restricted to 
food and immediate relief, it would seem 
to me to involve much too much money 
to give for that purpose. Unless the bill 
could achieve some permanent change 
for the better, unless at the expiration 
of operations under the bill there could 
be a better condition existing in Europe 
than we have today, unless we do more 
than go back to the level of 1938, unless 
we have real rehabilitation instead of 
relief, I do not think this program is 
worth carrying out. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts a question. 
Several times during the course of this 
debate he has referred to the possibility 
of our getting back a substantial portion 
of the money which we are advancing un- 
der the Marshall plan. He has also re- 
ferred to a certain class of loans or ad- 
vances which he characterizes as “fuzzy.” 
I should like to ask him about some of the 
past transactions. 

A number of years ago a delegation 
came here from Britain, headed by Mr. 
Arthur James Balfour. After consider- 
able negotiation they entered into a 
settlement of the debts of Great Britain 
to this country. Those debts were evi- 
denced by documents as binding as any 
known to the Anglo-American system o 
law. So far as I know, those obligations 
have passed into the limbo. They have 
never been paid. I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts if he would characterize 
them as “fuzzy” or “unfuzzy”? 

Mr. LODGE. In the light of experi- 
ence, it seems to me that they were ex- 
tremely “fuzzy.” I should like to say to 
the Senator that in this bill we have tried 
as hard as men can try to avoid the mis- 
takes of the past. I know there have 
been a great many mistakes in the past. 
My able friend, the Senator from Ne- 
vada, who is yielding so generously, 
showed us one day a can of olives that he 
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found being sold on the streets of Athens, 
in a country where olives are raised. 

We have tried to set up this program in 
such a way that we shall avoid the mis- 
takes of the past, and we have tried to 
get into this bill language which will re- 
sult in returning to us something tan- 
gible—not merely to provide for the pay- 
ment of these loans, but to provide that 
we shall get strategic raw materials by 
barter, in exchange for our aid, thus 
giving us something we need. 

Of course, Mr. President, I consider the 
intangibles which we shall get as the re- 
sult of the program under the bill to be 
even more significant. I think the bill 
will buy us some time; and if we have 
the vision to use wisely the time we buy, 
that will be worth more than all the 
tangible things in the world. 

But the bill is set up so that all that 
can be done. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, can the 
Senator from Massachusetts suggest to 
us a standard by which we can determine 
whether the undertaking is “fuzzy” or 
not so “fuzzy’’? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. We spent a 
month, recently, on the St. Lawrence 
seaway, as the Senator recalls. If it is 
decided to set up a great international 
power project in four or five of these 
European nations, binding them together 
and getting the maximum benefit out of 
the natural resources of those regions, 
and if that project is in truth a self-liq- 
uidating project as to which there is set 
up an ironclad system for paying back 
everyone, I think that would not be a 
“fuzzy” project; and if we have an ad- 
ministrator who believes firmly that we 
should have loans that are loans and 
gifts that are gifts, I do not think that 
will be a “fuzzy” project. 

I do not think there will be any “fuzzy” 
projects under this bill, Mr. President. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, several 
years age our British friends got from 
us $3,750,000,009. 

Mr. LODGE. I was not responsible for 
that. 

Mr. KEM. Would the Senator from 
Massachusetts characterize that as fuzzy 
or unfuzzy? 

Mr. LODGE. I was not a Member of 
Congress at that time; but I would not 
characterize it as a banker’s loan or as 
the kind of loan that will be repaid. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts a further question—— 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be giad to an- 
swer, if the Senator from Nevada does 
not object to further interruptions. 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Some years ago we put 
some billions of dollars into a pot known 
as the Bank of International Settle- 
ments, or something of that sort. Would 
the Senator from Massachusetts char- 
acterize it as a fuzzy or an unfuzzy un- 
dertaking? 

Mr. LODGE. Ido not happen to know 
much about that. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield to me? 
Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I wish to address 
an inquiry to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. I know he is an able member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. He 
has brought out the point that some of 
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this money is to be in the nature of 
bankers’ loans. I believe he said 30 or 
40 percent would be. I wish to ask the 
Senator whether the terms of this bill 
require that that be done, or would not 
it be left largely to the discretion of the 
Administrator to determine just what 
shall be done in that respect and when 
it may be done? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; it is to be discre- 
tionary with the Administrator. But we 
have had the testimony of all the re- 
sponsible Government witnesses that 
they will try to do it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes. In other 
words, there is no requirement whatso- 
ever on the part of the Congress that 
these loans shall be sound loans; is 
there? 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. There is simply 
the statement that the Administrator, if 
he sees fit to do so, may do it. To use 
the term that has been used so descrip- 
tively, when we deal with administrators 
those loans might be quite fuzzy; might 
they not? 

Mr. LODGE. I think the Senator’s 
statement is quite correct when he says 
that in this bill there is nothing which 
stipulates how much of the money shall 
be expended in the form of loans. But I 


sincerely think the Senator need not 
worry whether the loans will be fuzzy 
I do not think they will be fuzzy 


loans. 
loans. 

Just what percentage of the total 
amount the loans will be, is another 
matter. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. There is no re- 
quirement in the bill as to how much of 
these funds shall be loans; is there? 

Mr. LODGE. That is true. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. So the Adminis- 
trator may in his own discretion give all 
of it away; may he not? 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is true. 

I repeat that I think the program un- 
der this bill will either rise or fall on 
the question of whether we have a really 
top man as the Administrator. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I should like to 
ask a further question, and I thank the 
Senator from Nevada for permitting me 
to interrupt at this point. 

First, I say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that there is one way to 
give protection, and that is by requir- 
ing in the bill what shall be loans and 
what shall be gifts. The Congress has 
that power. 

Mr. LODGE. The Congress certainly 
has that power, but it is extremely diffi- 
cult to write into the bill language that 
will not hamper the national interest of 
our country 10 or 11 months from now. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Has not one of 
the great difficulties, not only in our in- 
ternational relations, but in respect to 
our domestic laws, been too much vague- 
ness in legislation? Should not the bill 
specify how much of the aid shall be in 
the form of loans and how much of it 
shall be in the form of gifts? 

Mr. LODGE. Of course we could 
specify that 30 or 40 percent should be in 
the form of loans, and we could spell 
out what the loans should be for. In 
general, I am in sympathy with what 
the Senator from West Virginia says 
about legislating in a definite way and 
spelling out everything. But all of us 
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have seen the European situation de- 
velop, just since January, in the most 
surprising and unpredictable way. 
Every time we try to legislate on the in- 
ternational situation, we get into trou- 
ble. After we passed the Neutrality Act, 
as we did in 1937, thinking it was a fool- 
proof way to keep out of war, there was 
not a Member of the Senate who, 2 years 
later, did not sincerely wish we had not 
done it. 

So I think it is impossible to shackle 
ourselves and prevent ourselves, in ad- 
vance, from having freedom of action in 
regard to the foreign field. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, is the 
Senator suggesting dictatorship? 

Mr. LODGE. No; and I do not think 
I have said anything that could be inter- 
preted as suggesting it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
should like to go a little further than the 
Senator from Massachusetts has gone, 
and to make the point-blank statement 
on the floor of the Senate that every in- 
ternational] scheme we have entered into 
during the past 30 years has been an out- 
right failure. I agree with the Senator 
that in a few years after we enter into 
such a scheme, we are sorry we have 
done so. I also state that I am entirely 
in agreement with the Senator’s state- 
ment with respect to rehabilitation and 
the-long-range aspects of this bill. 

Mr. President, within the next 48 or 
72 hours I shall introduce a bill which 
will take the fuzziness out of these loans, 
and will put them on a sound basis, and 
will spell out exactly what is to be used 
for long-range loans and exactly what is 
to be used for gifts. I, for one, think the 
time has arrived—— 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question of the 
Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Will the bill the Sen- 
ator from Indiana proposes to introduce 
be based upon the factual study of any 
commission or committee? 

Mr.CAPEHART. It will be based upon 
the common horse sense of an American 
individual, and on the policy this Nation 
has used for the past 15 years, and it will 
be based on a premise and on law, a tried 
and proven formula which we have used 
in our own Nation for the same thing we 
are proposing to do for these foreign 
countries. 

Mr. BALDWIN. What is the agency or 
committee or commission which has 
provided the figures on which the Sen- 
ator’s proposal will be based? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is the whole study 
made by the Herter committee, which 
has been used by all the committees 
which have taken action on this subject. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Connecticut would like to 
stay on the subject we have been dis- 
cussing, I shall be glad to yield further; 
but I think we are going too far afield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I simply wish to make 
this comment: As I understand it, the 
estimate of from 20 percent to 40 per- 
cent repayment of loans is not only based 
on the studies made by some branches 
of the Government, which are in fact 
arms of this very Congress, but also is 
based in part upon representations 
which these people in Europe made when 
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they got together at the Paris Confer- 
ence. I think there is some virtue in the 
fact that in their representations they 
did not say, as some might have said, 
“We will be able to pay back all these 
loans, or $0 percent of them, or 75 per- 
cent of them, or 50 percent of them.” 
I think the fact that they indicated they 
might be able to pay back so little is good 
evidence of their earnestness and their 
truthfulness. In my opinion, in order 
to be realistic we might better be advised 
as we consider the question whether or 
not we shall pass this legislation that, 
after all, the representation is that prob- 
ably not more than 20 to 40 percent will 
be repaid. That is based upon not only 
their representations but upon our own 
figures. I thank my distinguished friend 
for permitting me to make that state- 
ment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to my friend the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, let me say 
first to my friend the Senator from Ne- 
vada that it is very likely I shall disagree 
with the conclusions which he may draw 
in his speech, but a point has been raised 
as to which I think there should be a 
clear understanding. The point was 
raised by the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. He says we may expect a 
large part of the money to come back to 
us in the form of raw materials and thus 
to be repaid for our expenditures. As I 
look at the map I am wondering how 
much hope there is in that direction, 
what raw materials we may expect to re- 
ceive from Italy, France, Portugal, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, or Greece. 

Mr. LODGE. The map, I may say to 
the Senator from Vermont, does not 
show the empires of the various coun- 
tries. The bill covers the French Em- 
pire, the Dutch Empire, and the British 
Empire which possess vast quantities of 
materials which would be useful to us. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is just what I 
feared. The only conclusion to draw is 
that the Senator thinks the future wel- 
fare of the world will depend on the 
European countries keeping vast areas 
and vast populations under control as 
colonies. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I do not think that, 
I, personally having been in those coun- 
tries, should like to see them develop in- 
dependence, dominion status, and so on. 
Under those conditions there, I think 
there would probably be an even better 
chance of developing the raw materials 
than there is now, because we would have 
the good will and the desire of the people 
there to supply these resources. I do not 
think the bill in any way promotes im- 
perialism in the empires. If it did, I 
should not be for that. 

Mr. AIKEN. The point I should like 
to make is that if repayment is expected, 
we must expect it largely in the form 
of manufactured goods. We should face 
that fact. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I do not think that 
is true at all, I may say to the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not think we should 
expect the Javanese to work for 8 cents 
a day for the Dutch in order to enable 
them to repay our loan. I should rather 
give the Dutch the help. 
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Mr. LODGE. The bill is very specific 
on that point, I may say to the Senator. 
It does not say manufactured goods. It 
says strategic materials. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why should they not pay 
in manufactured goods as well as in raw 
materials and agricultural products, 
which will cut into another segment of 
our economy? 

Mr. LODGE. It does not say agricul- 
tural products, either, if the Senator will 
bear with me. It merely says strategic 
raw materials. That, of course, is a well- 
known term developed by the Army and 
the Navy, and it applies to certain min- 
erals and materials which we do not 
have in this country. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would that include wool 
and rubber, the two largest agricultural 
products? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think wool is 
listed as a strategic raw material. 

Mr. AIKEN. It should be. 

Mr. LODGE. Idonot think it is found 
on page 29, line 21, which says: 

(5) facilitating the transfer to the United 
States by sale, exchange, barter, or otherwise 
for stock-piling purposes, for such period of 
time as may be agreed to and upon reasonable 
terms and in reasonable quantities, of ma- 
terials which are required by the United 
States as a result of deficiencies or potential 
deficiencies in its own resources, and which 
may he available in such participating coun- 
try after due regard for reasonable require- 
ments for domestic use and commercial ex- 
port of such country. 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. It has been said by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut that the CEEC 
countries estimated they would be able 
to pay us from 20 to 40 percent of the 
amount we are asked to advance them. 
With that in mind I looked at the re- 
port of the Paris Conference, and the 
only thing I found under the index of 
repayment was the statement that “the 
problem of repayment is beyond the 
scope of this report.” 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; but if the Senator 
from Nevada will permit one more inter- 
ruption, we have gone beyond that; we 
have written this language into the bill, 
and any nation that signs an agreement 
under the bill agrees toit. For the bene- 
fit of Senators who have taken part in 
this debate, and particularly the Sena- 
tor from Vermont, I should like to call 
his attention to page 162 of volume 1 of 
the hearings, in which are listed the pos- 
sible production increases and stock-pile 
acquisitions of selected strategic mate- 
rials. I asked the executive branch of 
the Government for the information, 
and it isin this volume. It might be of 
interest to Members of the Senate to 
examine it. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor from Nevada will yield further, I have 
One more question. Do our business 
transactions with any of the European 
nations with the exception of Finland 
indicate the possibility that we can deal 
with them otherwise than on a “fuzzy” 
basis? 

Mr. LODGE. I think Ireland did pay 
her debt to us after World War I just as 
Finland did and that they were the only 
nations to do so. 
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Mr. KEM. With the exception of those 
two countries, we are on notice that the 
engagement may deteriorate into a 
“fuzzy” one; is that correct? 

Mr. LODGE. I think it is true that 
we have gone through a long period in 
which a number of other countries did 
not pay their debts, but history does not 
always repeat itself. There is such a 
thing as optimism, there is such a thing 
as a Silver lining, and there is such a 
thing as a real, capable financial admin- 
istration of this program which ‘will see 
to it that the loans are really loans. I 
personally think we are going to get it. 

Mr. KEM. There is such a thing as 
patience ceasing to be a virtue, too, is 
there not? 

Mr. LODGE. Perhaps so. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I think 
some of the problems about which the 
debate has centered will be answered 
from my standpoint by a continuation of 
the address. I would say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Massachu- 
setts, however, while the subject is under 
discussion, that he referred to the St. 
Lawrence waterway. That bill was not 
passed; therefore, we do have something 
to say about it. The same thing applies 
here. I should like to see included in 
the bill some specific rules which I shal! 
describe later, that would apply to a per- 
centage of the loans for the rehabilita- 
tion of industry in the same manner that 
I desired a Chief of Army Engineers 
report on the St. Lawrence waterway 
project before I was forced to a deci- 
sion; we sent it back to committee. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not 
like to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. MALONE. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to read one 
short paragraph from. the committee re- 
port, which I think is pertinent: 

While recognizing that a definitive answer 
cannot now be given to the question as to - 
what percentage of assistance will be financed 
by loans and what percentage by grants, the 
committee believes it desirable to obtain an 
estimate. In response to its inquiry the 
National Advisory Council has estimated 
that, roughly, 20 to 40 percent of assistance 
will be in the form of loans, while 60 to 89 
percent will be grants. Without attempting 
to make a determination, it is probable that 
in the early stages of the program the coun- 
tries will be divided into four classes: (1) 
Countries such as Switzerland and Portugal, 
which will pay cash for commodities re- 
ceived— 

In other words, they will pay dollars— 
(2) countries to which assistance will be 
furnished by loans; (3) countries, like Aus- 
tria and Greece, where assistance will be 
entirely by grants; and (4) countries, like 
France and Great Britain, where assistance 
will be partly by loans and partly by grants. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I wou!d 
just say in passing that we have a per- 
fect 30-year record in reference to Eng- 
land and France, end right in the record 
proof that England and France made no 
repayment of any loan they have ever 
received over that period that equaled 
the interest on that loan. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I shail not take 
any more of the Senator’s time, if he 
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will permit me to make one inquiry, 
which is based upon a statement by my 
friend the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts about his belief that the moneys 
expended and to be expended would help 
prevent the spread of communism in cer- 
tain countries. I am very much inter- 
ested in that subject, and I am interested 
in it generally in connection with reach- 
ing a conclusion on the pending meas- 
ure. The Senator expressed the belief, 
to which I referred in passing as per- 
haps a surmise, that the money already 
advanced and loaned to certain coun- 
tries had kept out communism. Cer- 
tainly the Senator would not apply that 
to moneys advanced to the United King- 
dom, would he? We do not believe for 
a minute that communism would have 
swept the united countries in the British 
Isles. ’ 

I will say that among those countries 
which are to be helped I notice Iceland, 
Ircland, the United Kingdom, The Neth- 
erlands, and Portugal are to receive mon- 
eys. The argument is being made that 
the purpose is to prevent communism 
from taking possession of those coun- 
tries. I say to the able Senator from 
Nevada that I am impressed at this time 
with the fact—and I wish that someone 
weuld throw some further light on it— 
that the countries which I have named 
are not in danger of communism. I have 
seen no indication of communism taking 
over the United Kingdom, Iceland, Ire- 
land, or Portugal. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator from 
Nevada permit me to answer that state- 
ment? 

Mr. MALONE. 


I yield to my friend, 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If money is to be 
loaned for that purpose, why is it that 
they are to receive such large grants, par- 
ticularly the United Kingdom? 


Mr. LODGE. I will say to my friend 
from West Virginia two things. First, 
some of the countries he has mentioned 
will not receive any loans or any grants, 
but will be required to pay cash for every- 
thing they receive. Some of the other 
countries will receive loans but will re- 
ceive no grants at all. 

Secondly, if we hope to see the eco- 
nomic integration of Europe, the crea- 
tion of a joint organization, and the de- 
velopment of that area into a single unit 
which is strong and rich, where the pres- 
ent subdivided small units are weak and 
poor, we must in our plan include all of 
the countries in that area, whether they 
took part in the war and whether they 
were our allies. That is why some of 
those countries are included. I do not 
think we can merely spend money and 
stop communism. I do not think it is as 
simple as that. But I do think that one 
of the things that make men turn to the 
Communist doctrine is the fact that they 
have no hope for the future. Therefore, 
if we are trying to prevent the advance 
of communism by political means—I am 
not speaking of force—it stands to rea- 
son that one of the effective ways to do 
it is to give them some hope for the 
future. It is in that respect that I think 
this bill, if enacted, and if it is intelli- 
gently administered, will tend to pre- 
vent the advance of communism, because 
people will feel that it gives them some 
hope for the future, some chance to de- 
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velop themselves, some chance to turn 
the crank and get the engine going again. 
Of course, if there is no engine, it does 
no good to turn the crank. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator from 
Massachusetts made the statement that 
some of the countries which I have men- 
tioned will not receive relief under the 
proposed legislation. With the possible 
exception of Ireland, I want to go over 
the list of those countries, so that the 
Senator may advise me. Of course, I am 
following the report as to which coun- 
tries I name will not receive relief. Cer- 
tainly the United Kingdom and depend- 
encies will receive some relief. 

Mr. LODGE. They will receive some 
grants and some loans. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to in- 
quire of the distinguished Senator 
whether or not he wishes to conclude his 
remarks this afternoon. It is now 3 min- 
utes to 5. We have had a long session 
this afternoon. I am wondering if it 
would meet with his approval to take a 
recess, with the understanding that he 
may proceed tomorrow and be permit- 
ted to finish his remarks at that time. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to fin- 
ish the subject which is now under dis- 
cussion, which will require about 5 or 10 
minutes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I was addressing 
a question, with the permission of the 
Senator from Nevada, to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, with reference to 
the countries I had named which will 
receive relief, and the Senator expressed 
the view that some of them would not 
receive relief. We talked about the 
United Kingdom, which will receive re- 
lief. As it is set forth in the report, that 
relief will amount to perhaps a fourth 
of the total amount to be appropriated. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think that is 
quite an accurate statement. The mat- 
ter of which countries shall receive loans 
and granis, and the proportion of loans 
and the proportion of grants with re- 
spect to each country, cannot be foretold 
at this time with mathematical accu- 
racy. It will be a matter for the Ad- 
ministrator to decide in each case. He 
will have to make up his mind how much 
a country can repay. It is obvious that 
in the case of certain countries they can 
repay all the money which has been 
loaned them, and it is obvious that in 
the case of other countries they will have 
to pay for everything they receive. In 
the case of most of the countries it is 
not possible to say how much of the 
amount will be loans and how much will 
be grants. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If the Senator 
will further yield, I want to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to page 47 of the report, referring 
particularly to table 2, which is a re- 
capitulation of illustrative distribution 
between relief-type and recovery-type 
commodities and services financed with 
new United States Treasury funds and 
imported by the participating countries 
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from the western Hemisphere, April 1, 
1948, to June 30, 1949. Is not that an 
estimate? 

Mr. LODGE. That is an illustration. 
I do not consider that it binds the Ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. There has been 
evidence before the committee as to what 
will probably be sent to each of the coun- 
tries involved, and it appears in the re- 
port of the committee. I note that the 
United Kingdom and its dependencies, 
out of the total amount of $4,899,100,000, 
is to receive $1,490,900,000. 

Let us turn to the other countries 
mentioned a while ago which will receive 
relief. In looking at that teble, does it 
not appear that Belgium will receive 
relief? 

Mr. MALONE. Two hundred and 
fifty-two million for that country. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. And Denmark? 

Mr. LODGE. They are to get some 
relief-type commodities, but I do not 
think it could be called relief. The pur- 
pose of the bill is recovery, and not re- 
lief. Obviously people cannot start 
working unless they eat and unless they 
have heat, but the purpose of the bill 
is not relief, it is a recovery bill, and 
I personally regard the use of the word 
“relief” as not entirely accurate. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
want to clear up the little exchange, and 
a very pleasant one, between the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts and myself when 
I mentioned countries that were not be- 
set with communism, which would re- 
ceive the contemplated help. I men- 
tioned Belgium, Denmark, Iceland, Ire- 
land, the Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 

I find that, according to the report, it 
is contemplated that all of them will re- 
ceive relief under the pending measure, 
and I call attention to page 47 cf the 
report. 

Mr. LODGE. They will receive relief- 
type commodities, but that is not at all 
the same thing as receiving relief, in my 
opinion. We have to decide whether we 
are going to embark on a pirogran: which 
includes all these nations of western 
Europe in an over-s!! rccovery effort out 
of which we hope will come a new inte- 
gration of Europe, something strong and 
better than we have had before, or 
whether we are just going to take cer- 
tain countries and give them piecemeal 
soup-kitchen treatment, so that at the 
end of the program they will be no bet- 
ter off than they were at the beginning. 
If we are to do something comprehen- 
sive, which will get us up out of the rut 
and onto the high ground, then I think 
we have to have a plan which will in- 
clude the whole of Europe, because one 
European country’s economy is dove- 
tailed into the economy of another. For 
centuries one country has been depend- 
ent on the economy of the other, and 
there cannot be any kind of European 
recovery without treating all the coun- 
tries as a unit. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, to 
throw a little light on the debate just 
concluded between my distinguished col- 
leagues from West Virginia and Massa- 
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chusetts, the best estimate we can get 
from the references shows that France 
is to get $1,119,000,000 from the $5,360,- 
000,000, and the United Kingdom is to 
receive $1,378,000,000. That is the esti- 
mate for the first 12 months, and it 
speaks for itself. It is roughly $2,500,- 
000,000 out of this $5,360,000,000 or abcut 
50 percent. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Would the Sen- 
ator mind putting into the Rrecorp the 
names of the other countries, in view of 
the exchange and discussion which has 
just preceded the Senator’s last state- 
ment? 

Mr. MALONE. I submit for the Rrc- 
orp, Mr. President, a table showing 16 
nations benefiting under the Marshall 
plan. It shows their population, their 
area in square miles, and their allocation 
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under the Marshall plan. That is the 
best estimate I can get from the Foreign 
Relations Committee hearings and other 
reliable documents. It also shows the 
Index of Industrial Recovery, 1937 being 
considered 100 percent, and the financial 
aid per capita. 

As long as I have mentioned France 
and England, I may say that this table 
shows that the United Kingdom is now 
115 percent recovered, compared to the 
industrial index of 1937. It shows that 
France is 106 percent recovered on the 
same basis. 

I submit the table for the Recor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 





Country Populat'on 


7, 000, 000 
8, 687, 000 
4, 024, 000 
39, 700, 000 
7, 788, 000 
127, 800 


I xicicg eeeticaucédnanasddstenandnda | 
Fran 
Gree 


2, 989, 700 
45, 800, 000 
9, 090, 000 
2, 937, 000 


Italy... 

REE cau nicciasddesaetbensteoety 

oe fi hee ow ninnesamacneuue 

PNT cae Reaiink uand din tanemataveatencnel 8, 132, 900 

Sweden sg ae 6, 674, 000 

Switzerlan - 4, 265, 71 
Export. 
Import. 

TR canes 

United Kingdom 

Western Germany (United States, United 

Kingdom, French zones). ....--.-------- 


18, 971, 300 
47, 889, 000 


45, 417, 20 


Index of indus- | 
trialtprodue- | Financial 
;} tion (19837=100} aid per 
unless other- capita 
wise noted) 


Allocation 
under Marshall 
plan (12-month 

period) 


Area 


Square 
miles 
32, 369 $142, 000, 600 150 
2,774 252, 000, GOO 284 
16, 575 128, 000, 000 3117 
212, 659 1, 119, 900, COO 4106 | 
&0, 257 145, 000, G00 $75 | 
38, 709 10, 000, COO (*) 
27, 137 119, 000, COO 7109 
119, 800 680, 000, G00 880 
12, 862 550, 000, 600 990 | 
124, 556 27, 000, G00 7122 
35, 466 None (10 11) 
173, : 26, 600, C00 
None 


7107 | 


12 13 101 
nical 1213-105 
None 
1, 378, 000, 000 





16 784, 600, COO 








Total 259, 495, 600 





1, 348, 243 


5, 360, C00, 000 
| 





1 State Department, European Recovery Plan, Country Studies, Austria, Estimate, 1947. 
* Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (United Nations, January 1948 issue): September 1947, 


‘International Financial Statistics, January 1948; p. 63, 


‘International Financial Statistics, September 1947. 


‘State Department, European Recovery Plan, Country Studies, Greece (1939= 100), 


‘No Gata, 


‘Hearings, Senate Foreign Re!ations Committee, pt. 3, p. 1222, 


(Figures: End of 1£47,) 


State Department, European Recovery Plan, Country Studies, Italy, 
‘State Department, European Recovery Plan, Country Studies, Netherlands (second quarter, 1947). 


” State Department, European Recovery Plan, Country Studies, 


1 Full capacity. 


(No general industrial index available.) 


22 House Committee on Foreign Affairs Publication, entitled ‘‘Background Iniormation on European Countries,” 


(Restricted.) 
13 1938= 100, 


Aug. 21, 1947. 


4 State Department, European Recovery Plan, Country Studies, Turkey, 


185 Above prewar. 

6 Including Saar. 

7 United States zone, 48; United Kingdom zone, 37, 

Mr. MALONE. As long as the Senator 
from Massachusetts has brought up the 
matter of strategic minerals, I should 
like to say that I happen to have worked 
on the matter of strategic minerals for 
ebout 25 years. I believe I was the first 
one to go to the Secretary of War in 
1936 and 1937, Harry Woodring then be- 
ing Secretary, and propose a definite 
program for purchase and stock-piling 
of those materials, and I have worked 
on the program almost continuously 
since that time. 

In all the proposals which have been 
made at random, it has never been pro- 
posed, to my knowledge, that nations pay 
their debts through the production and 
turning over to the United States of 
strategic materials without cost, that 
they give them to the United States. We 
are always to buy these materials. Let 
me call the attention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to this fact. I know that 
the suggestion has been made from time 


to time that we are going to be given these 
materials, but we have always bought 
for the stock pile and paid cash for them. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

My. LODGE. I agree with the Senator 
that in the early stages of the program 
we would buy these minerals, but I think 
that if it were not for this bill we probably 
would not be able to buy them, for two 
reasons. First of all, we would not get 
the priorities; the nations would keep 
the materials for themselves. Secondly, 
if it were not for this bill, there would not 
be the exploitation and the development 
of the materials. So, even if the bill pro- 
vided only for the sale, I think it would 
be advantageous. In addition, it pro- 
vides for barter, and I think the barter 
provision is going to be very effective 
over the years, but I agree not in the 
first 2 or 3 years. 
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Mr. MALONE. Then the Senator 
agrees with me that it will not be effec- 
tive the first 2 or 3 years, and this is only 
a 4-year program. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the barter pro- 
vision probably will not be effective the 
first year. I think the sale provision will 
come into effect right away, and I think 
it is very advantageous to us. It is very 
easy to say, “All this bill provides is that 
they will sell us the raw materials,” and 
at first blush that does not look like 
much, but from the talks I have had with 
men like the Senator from Nevada, who 
have spent their lives in this field, I think 
it means a great deal. It means we will 
get priority in obtaining these things, and 
it means they will develop natural re- 
— which they would not otherwise 

6. 

Mr. MALONE. Just further to clarify 
the atmosphere, we have had provisions 
in other loans. Many of the Senators 
present remember about the loan to Brit- 
ain of $3,750,000,000. I was not a Mem- 
ber of the Senate at that time, but there 
were many provisions in the loan, such 
as the Empire preferential rates provi- 
sion, and other conditions which vitally 
affected this country, and which never 
have been thoroughly discussed on the 
Senate floor since I have been a Member 
of this distinguished body. 

It will be remembered that, following 
the loan, English representatives went to 
the State Depariment for relief from 
carrying out the provisions of the act 
and were then and there relieved from 
the provisions of the loan that did not 
fit into their plans, without again sub- 
mitting the matter to Congress in any 
way whatsoever. 

No conversation has ever developed 
which would prove to anyone that we 
would be given these materials under 
the Marshall plan bill for the simple 
reason that the producers of these ma- 
terials, just as producers in the United 
States, have to pay their help, they have 
tc pay their workers, and if they make 
5 percent as a net profit that is a good 
net profit, perhaps, as it is in the United 
States. How many of these strategic and 
critical materials and minerals must we 
consume in this country to get back any 
reasonable portion of the debt? If we 
got the entire profit of 5 percent, it would 
take $120,000,000,000 worth of strategic 
and critical minerals and materials to 
pay one-third of the debt, or $6,000,000,- 
C00. Therefore, it is not practical, and 
it would not be done under any condi- 
tions that can now be projected. It is 
simply a pleasant dream. It has been 
my ambition to answer this often pro- 
pounded question on the Senate floor for 
many years. I thank the Senator for 
the opportunity. 

When it comes to priorities, we have 
learned from sad experience that nothing 
written in a bill means anything when 
the parties come to the State Depart- 
ment and complain. They write it off 
without coming to Congress. In the case 
of the British loan they did write it off 
without coming to Congress, and if the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts has any information otherwise on 
the British loan, I should be very much 
obliged if he would tell us about it. c 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield further to my 
good friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no information 
otherwise on the British loan, but I will 
say that I agree with the Senator that 
we have made many mistakes in the past. 
We have gone into many things in a 
sort of left-handed, half-baked way, but 
I think the proposal before us is much 
more carefully worked out than anything 
I have seen in the years I have been a 
Member of the Senate, and that it has 
the benefit of the study of men of stand- 
ing to an extent that I have never seen 
before. 

Insofar as the possible acquisitions of 
materials and stock piling under the bill 
are concerned, the Senator will see on 
pages 162 and 163 that we expect to get 
3,000,000 pounds of tungsten from Portu- 
gal—I am skipping around at random; 
we expect to get 2,000,000 pounds of nickel 
from New Caledonia and the Netherlands 
East Indies; we expect to get from two 
to three million pounds of industrial 
diamonds from the Belgian Congo, An- 
gola, the Gold Coast, and Sierra Leone; 
we expect to get 50.009 pounds of copper 
from the Belgian Congo and Northern 
Rhodesia, and so forth and so on. I will 
not read them all, but we expect to get, 
according to official testimony which was 
given at my request, substantial amounts 
of things we need. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Massachusetts expect that 
we shall get those materials in exchange, 
or shall we have to pay for it as usual? 

Mr. LODGE. I think in the first year 
or so we will pay for it in dollars. In 
fact this whole computation of $5,300,- 
060,000, in view of the unfavorable trade 
balances of these countries, is based on 
the assumption that they will sell us 
some of these materials, and if we stip- 
ulated that they had to give us these ma- 
terials, then the unfavorable trade bal- 
ances would go up that much greater, 
and add that much more by way of aid, 
or it would have to be furnished from out- 
side. So I think in the initial stages we 
will pay for it. Under the bill it is pos- 
sible to make agreements extending for 
a number of years, under which we will 
get substantial amounts of these ma- 
terials without paying cash for them. Of 
course, we will pay something for them. 
We will extend our aid in exchange for 
it. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts sincerely for his 
contribution. Now, since he has raised 
the question, I refer him to the European 
recovery plan committee hearings held 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, Part I, to pages 116 and 117. There 
are two tables there which are very inter- 
esting to me. Since the Senator has 
brought up the fact that if we did take 
these minerals without pay it would fur- 
ther unbalance their trade balances, I 
want to point out to the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts that it just 
happens—no doubt it is a coincidence— 
that the money which has been asked for 
under the bill, $6,800,000,000 for 15 
months, corresponding exactly to $5,300,- 
000,000 for 12 months, adds up to the un- 
favorable trade balances. 
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In other words, the $6,800,000,000 asked 
for by the President for 15 months under 
the Marshall plan corresponds exactly in 
proportion to the $5,300,000,000 for 12 
months so the trade balance shortage of 
the 16 countries from all trade sources in 
the world for the 12 months exactly bal- 
ances by the same coincidence the 
amount of the loan or gift—I hope that 
no one is so naive as to believe that any 
of it will be repaid. 

Now the exact shortage in the trade 
balances of all these nations with all the 
countries of the world with which they 
trade adds up, as a mere coincidence, to 
$6,860,000,000 for 15 months, which is the 
exact amount asked for during that 
period. That, in the Senator’s own 
words, is sufficient reason that we should 
never take these minerals without pay. 
I submit to the Senator that there could 
be a grave accusation made that this 
country has now established a certain 
policy with respect to loaning—and we 
meen by that gifts, because there is no 
one naive enough I hope in the Senate, 
and I think there are very few in the 
United States, who believe that we will 
get any money return out of this at all. 
The loan just adds up to their deficit in 
trade balances for the time that the 
loan is supposed to last, and it is an illus- 
tration of the policy we have adopted 
under the present administration, in the 
last 5 years. It is a dangerous policy, 1 
submit and one that has already put us 
on the road to bankruptcy—how long 
would a business last with a policy like 
that—the board of directors would 
change the president of the company 
and quick. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me say to my able 
friend from Nevada that I am not going 
to defend the policies adopted during this 
administration—during the last 5 years. 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator is de- 
fending them if he backs the present 
legislation. 

Mr. LODGE. No, sir; Iamnot. Iin- 
sist that I am not defending the policies 
of the administration in the last 5 years. 
In fact, I do not consider I am defend- 
ing the policies of the administration at 
any time. I am defending the policy 
which was adopted by the unanimous 
vote of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, which is a very different matter, in- 
deed. The bill which the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has reported out is a far 
different bill than the bill sent up from 
the executive branch. 

Mr. MALONE. Let me interrupt the 
Senator at that point to say that the 
amount is just the same and the prin- 
ciple is the same—some of the words may 
have been changed. 

Mr. LODGE. No matter how hard the 
Senator tries, and no matter how elo- 
quent he is—and he is very elogquent—he 
cannot tie me up with this administra- 
tion. I refuse to bestied up withit. The 
fact that the unfavorable trade balance 
is $6,800,000,000, as shown on pages 116 
and 117 of the hearings—— 

Mr. MALONE. Six billion eight hun- 
dred and sixty million dollars. 

Mr. LODGE. And the fact that the 
total amount requested for the Marshall 
plan is $6,800,000,000 is not a coinci- 
dence. It is deliberately arrived at. 
What we are trying to do is to bridge 
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that gap in foreign exchange which has 
been caused in large part by the war. 
There is not any mystery about it. We 
have not uncovered a corpse here. It is 
exactly what we are trying to do. The 
Senator is quite right that if we were to 
insist on getting these strategic raw ma- 
erials without paying for them in the 
first year, it would further upset the 
unfavorable trade balance of those coun- 
tries, which is exactly why we are not 
going to doit. But when the time comes 
when these countries develop an export 
surplus—and I think some of them have 
ercat recuperative powers, and they will 
develop export surpluses—when that 
time comes, then we can get these mate- 
rials by barter, and I think we should. I 
thank the Senator for yielding to me so 
liberally. 

Mr.-: MALONE. I thank my Gistin- 
guished colleague from Massachusetis. 
He has had longer experience in the Sen- 
ate and has had a longer time to observe 
the actions of this administration. 
Therefore he would know more about it. 
I would like to withdraw the remarks I 
made that he is siding with the adminis- 
tration purpesely so long as he is so 
vehement in stating that he does not like 
to have that said. I now believe that his 
egreement with them in principle is a 
coincidence. 

The Senator said that when the vari- 
ous countries recover then we will col- 
lect these minerals without paying for 
them. I say to the Senator that the 
United Kingdom is now 115 percent re- 
covered compared to the 1937 industrial 
index. I want to quote at this point what 
Sir Stafford Cripps said tome. I hada 
long interview with him. Iintended to go 
into that later, but now seems opportune. 
He was very frank with me. He did not 
say or claim that Great Britain needed 
this money very badly. As a matter of 
fact he said they did not need it very 
badly for the recovery of Great Britain. 
What they needed was not money for 
recovery, but for the building up of in- 
dustry in their colonies, notably in Africa. 
I asked him in a conversational tone of 
voice if it would not be all right if 
Americans, persons in the United States 
who have money to invest, should not 
invest it in Africa—since they are ready 
to invest it anywhere in the world where 
capital is safe from confiscation, where 
they just take the business risk. There 
is more private capital for such invest- 

ent in the United States now than ai 
any other time in the history of the 
world. Why not let private capital go in 
and do these things? “Oh, no,” he said, 
“that will not do. We need the Marshall 
plan money so that the Government of 
the United States will give the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain the money to build 
up industry,” not to rehabilitate it to the 
point at which it was prior to the war, 
not 25 percent above that, but double it 
and triple it. That is where Great Brit- 
ain intends to come into market domi- 
nation again. That is what this money 
is going for really, and it is, of course, in 
the British Empire where most of stra- 
tegic and critical materials are found. 

Let me make one more remark in that 
connection. I had a long discussion with 
Sir Ben Smith just before I went down 
in one of the British coal mines, and be- 
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fore I had visited the steel mills in 
Birmingham. Sir Ben Smith said several 
things. One thing was that we should 
continue lending them money on the 
lend-lease principle and expect no re- 
payment at all. I do not remember the 
exact language he used, but he said it 
was way out of line for us to expect re- 
payment; that we should continue loan- 
ing them money on the same lend-lease 
basis. I did not say anything, I was 
obtaining the information which I 
wanted. He said further: “You must re- 
member”—I was a long way from home, 
and perhaps looked a little timid—“you 
must remember that we control in the 
British Empire three-fourths of the raw 
materials in this world, and if we have 
to we will close down on them.” ‘Those 
are his exact words, presumably in the 
nature of a threat if we refused such aid 
on that basis—if we were rash enough to 
expect any dealings on a business basis. 

Mr. President, there is no time further 
this afternoon to continue the debate, 
but I should like to obtain unanimous 
consent to continue my address the first 
thing tomorrow after the Senate re- 
convenes. I intend to show at that time 
that by taking these measures into ac- 
count separately it is possible to feed 
hungry people, to stop communism, and 
it is possible to loan money on a business 
basis for the rehabilitation of sound in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, after the Senate 
reconvenes tomorrow, the junior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] may be 
recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR JOHNSON OF COLORADO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, on March 2, I made a talk at 
Chicago before the North Park College 
forum. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert that talk in the RecorD, not in the 
Appendix, but in the body of the Recorp, 
for the reason that my talk dealt almost 
exclusively with the Marshall plan and 
related matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


To provide a subject for this address, my 
sponscrs have assigned me the intriguing 
topic “If I Were President.” The Monday 
noon quarterback has obvious advantages 
over the Saturday afternoon coach as do I. 
So tonight I shall let my imagination run riot 
with respect to the conduct of the most 
powerful and most respected office in all the 
world, and take you with me on a flight into 
the stratosphere of political speculation and 
hindsight. 

Each year the President appears before 
Congress and delivers an historic address on 
the state of the Union. In this modern time, 
where a pin-drop is heard across every sea, 
there are no limits to the’Scope of this tradi- 
tional address. For today the state of the 
Union is the state of the world. On Janu- 
ary 7, 1948, President Truman, the world’s 
foremost optimist, as well as its leading 
political figure, delivered a most reassuring 
state of the Union résumé, 

I thought the President painted too bright 
a@ picture on January 7. As I view it, he 
might well have said bluntly the “state of 
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the Union is bad, very bad, and the state 
of the world is positively terrifying.” I am 
not an alarmist, but it is dangerous to not 
face the stern realities of these uneasy times. 
The people of the United States are tough 
and they can take a “blood, sweat, and tears” 
jolt when that is the medicine the doctor 
has ordered. 

President Harry Truman is a patriot of the 
highest order. He is a devout man of deep 
religious convictions. No one loves his 
country more. There is not one dishonest 
hair on his head. He is a man of gat 
courage, almost foolhardy courage. He has 
@ warm, understanding, unselfish love for 
the people. He is a good man in every sense 
of the word. But if he had taken his hair 
down on January 7 and called a spade a 
spade, his words would have thrilled and in- 
spired his people. 

Had he said to the Congress, “There will 
be no political maneuvering at the White 
House, so stop thinking only of November 
the second, complete your difficult tasks with- 
out fanfare, and without playing politics, 
and get out of Washington!” Congress 
would have recognized the master’s voice, 
and the country would have smiled its ap- 
‘proval. 

Had he said to industry, as General Eisen- 
hower is reported to have observed, “Cut 
profits, lower prices,” tumultuous applause 
in and out of Congress would have lifted 
his words to the stratosphere, and the other 
day steel would not have poured oil on the 
flames of inflation by its stupid and wicked 
action in advancing prices. 

Had he said to organized labor, ‘‘The eco- 
nomic structure of our country is tottering. 
The vicious spiral of higher prices and higher 
wages must cease, and quick. For 12 months 
I demand freedom from wage increases.” 
Had he added, “Gentlemen, inflation can be 
overcome only through the constant, un- 
selfish, enlightened efforts of all of us. Only 
by high, uninterrupted production can your 
take-home dollar ever approximate 100 cents 
again;” organized labor in my opinion would 
have fallen in line and the confidence of the 
country would have been restored. 

Had he said to American merchants, “Mer- 
chants, do your part to restore the integrity 
of the dollar. Slash prices, put on bargain 
sales, clear your shelves, reduce your in- 
ventory, get your house in order for a period 
of lower prices;" all of America would have 
rejoiced. 

Had he said to all the people, “Europe is 
suffering its worst famine since the 1860's; 
eat less, waste less, and dispatch more to the 
starving children across the sea,” a new 
spirit of consecrated sacrifice would have 
swept these United States. 

In his state of the Union speech our be- 
loved President missed a great opportunity 
because he spoke neither the language nor 
the thoughts of Harry S. Truman. 

The world is on fire. Extraneous matters 
which divide our people and glittering gen- 
eralities far beyond the President’s own 
budget had no place in that speech. Recom- 
mendations of economic changes based on 
tough, cold facts would not have inspired 
incriminating debate and far-reaching politi- 
cal revolts. The American people are not 
little children who must be told that the 
Federal Government will fill their stockings 
with every good thing, including social and 
political preference, without any effort on 
their part. This is a time for concerted 
action, not fussing and feuding; a time of 
peril, not plenty; a time for hard work, not 
day-dreaming; a time for sacrifice, not 
mooching. 

Today, if we will get November 2 out of 
our eyes, two very grave dangers may be 
seen sticking out like two very sore thumbs. 
I refer first to the constant and dangerous 
advance in the cost of living, and secondly, 
to the growing threat of World War III. We 
dare not relax for one split second until the 
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general outlook on these two perilous fronts 
is greatly improved. 

Gradually, in the United States, inflation 
has been gaining momentum day by day, 
month by month, and year by year. Like a 
thief in the night it has been creeping upon 
us. Inflation is not a new disease. It is 
as old as civilization. Its pattern and its 
causes are well understood by economists 
everywhere. It has been the source of more 
misery than any other phenomenon of the 
capitalistic system. It is the father of 
totalitarianism. It gave the world Napoleon, 
and it gave the world the unspeakable Adolf 
Hitler. Capitalistic democracy and uncon- 
trolled inflation cannot live in the same 
house. One or the other must get out. The 
burning question in the United States is, 
which goes? It is as simple as that. 

Today every country the world over is suf- 
fering in some degree from this virulent 
malady. In China, one cannot haul enough 
printing-press money in a wheelbarrow to pay 
for a meal. France and Italy, too, have an 
aggravated case of this economic plague. All 
of our neighbors in the Western Hemisphere 
are desperate because of it. The rich and the 
poor, the high and the low alike are ruined. 
It creates Communists faster than Joseph 
Stalin can drink vodka. 

At no period in world history has any 
nation shown more capacity to wage total war 
than did the people of the United States dur- 
ing World War II. Our human and natural 
resources were mobilized to the nth degree 
to crush our cruel, relentiess foes. Now we 
are nearly 3 years in the postwar era. In 
place of the perfect coordination and splendid 
cooperation among all groups which were so 
evident during the war, we see our leaders ap- 
peasing pressure groups and special privilege 
gangs; we see petty political maneuvering, 
and the selfish promotion of personal political 
ambition. Hitler and Mussolini and Tojo put 
the fear of God in us, and we moved as one 
man to destroy these monsters. If we could 
only realize it, the impending ruination of 
inflation and the threat of World War ITI are 
far more dangerous enemies today than those 
three vile creatures of yesterday. Hitler, like 
the foolish rattler, proclaimed his own per- 
fidy, but inflation is slipping up on us like 
a snake in the grass. 

If I were President, I would summon my 
economists and set them to work to list all of 
the direct and indirect causes of our march 
of inflation. After they had diagnosed and 
analyzed the situation thoroughly, I would 
give the Congress and the people a full, com- 
plete, and hard-boiled statement, and I would 
demand corrections all along the line, re- 
gardiess of whom it might hurt. Further- 
more, I would pound away on this theme day 
and night until I got results. For until we 
stop the spiral of inflation which is sweeping 
the United States over the precipice, our 
vaunted prosperity is but a house of cards 
built upon the quicksands of illusion. Manu- 
facturers, merchants, farmers, consumers, 
bankers, management, organized labor, gov- 
ernment, and many other elements of our 
society have contributed to the raging fires 
of inflation. Each of them faces ruin unless 
these fires are extinguished. Nothing short 
of Herculean coordinated effort with full and 
united cooperation among all segments will 
put that fire out. It is up to the President 
of the United States to provide the leadership 
in that kind of crusade. 

The Federal budget for this year is two 
thousand million dollars larger than last 
year, and more than four times larger than 
the 1939 total. ight there would be an 
excellent spot for an inflation-fighting Presi- 
dent to make his start. He might well con- 
template the Government's whole fiscal pol- 
icy. From 1940 to 1946 we expended §400,- 
000,000,000 for war. Two hundred and flity- 
seven billion of that vast sum is represented 
by outstanding interest-bearing bonds whitch 
under the law can be converted into credit 
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or currency any hour of the day. For all 
purposes and effects this vast bond issue is 
but one step removed from printing-press 
money. During the war period currency in 
circulation (printing-press money) increased 
$20,000,000,000. Deficit spending quite nec- 
essary during the war and the totalitarian 
device of printing-press currency have com- 
bined to debase our monetary system to the 
breaking point. There was dire necessity 
Guring the war to travel this dangerous road, 
but now that the war is over stupidity and 
political cowardice must not keep us travel- 
ing that tempting easy-come, easy-go high- 
way to disaster. 

Price control obviously is not the answer. 
This police-state method promises security 
but delivers confusion. It is true that it 
did work briefly during the war, but only 
briefiy, for scon the laws of supply and 
demand, which no Congress and no govern- 
ment can repeal, asserted themselves through 
the black market, and the price controls had 
to be abandoned. They deal with symptoms 
anyway, and not the disease. Sitting on the 
lid of the volcano of inflation must eventu- 
ally result in a violent explosion. If we 
are to build effective bulwarks against infla- 
tion something more fundamental is re- 
quired. Federal fiscal policies, curtailed pro- 
duction through high taxes and labor dis- 
putes, loose credits, profiteering, exhaustion 
from public charity and foreign loans, and 
deterioration of money are its well-under- 
stood causes, and they must receive our 
united action to effect a-cure. The danger 
which we face is that each of the elements 
in our economy will blame the other for the 
present wicked spiral and that inflation will 
continue unchecked and end as inflation 
everywhere has always ended, in economic 
collapse. 

The State Department has a remedy for 
our inflation which I fear will be worse than 
the disease so far as we are concerned. They 
would stimulate prcduction abroad with our 
capital; then they would lower our tariff wall 
and let cheaper goods flow in unrestrained. 
It would reduce prices here all right, but it 
would close our workshops and our factories. 

In the early thirties the United States 
suffered the worst depression in history. The 
Federal Treasury had to pour out billions to 
get the wheels of industry turning. It was 
called pump-priming. The State Depart- 
ment is pouring twice that many dollars into 
Europe. Once European industry gets under 
way it will give American industry a run 
for its money. The cry will be for markets, 
and we cannot furnish them without creat- 
ing idle smokestacks and devastating unem- 
ployment here at home. ‘Thus we push our- 
selves along from one crisis to another. Lin- 
coln was in error—you can foo] all the people 
all the time. 

I am convinced that some of the men 
occupying high places in our Government, 
while publicly complaining very bitterly 
about inflation, to more easily balance the 
budget privately desire it. But these men 
are living in a fool’s paradise. Inflation, like 
alcohol and other narcotics, must be in- 
creased to register effect. 

While our Government is ballyhooing 
about inflation, Sweden does something con- 
structive about it. Industrial and business 
houses in Sweden will be required to deposit 
with the Central Bank 17 percent of the divi- 
dends paid last year and 27 percent of their 
undistributed earnings. These deposits will 
be blocked until 1950. By this arbitrary and 
drastic procedure the amount of money in 
circulation in Sweden will be reduced. 

Keeping the United States out of world 
war III would be my other great passion if 
I were President. Since there is no possi- 
bility for keeping us out once a world war 
is started, world war III must be stopped 
before it starts. 

Marcus Cato in ancient Rome ended every 
speech, every letter, and every conversation 
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with these words, “Carthage must be de- © 


stroyed.” If I were President, every state- 
ment which I issued, every document which 
I signed, and every speech which I made 
would close with these words, “The world 
must not be destroyed.” 

Keeping such an objective ever before us 
might modify and change every short-range 
and every long-range domestic and foreign 
policy of this great country. But if that were 
so, then they would be changed. All ideas 
of “let’s try this out” futility, all ideas of 
fremzied frustration, and all ideas of stupid 
appeasement and sloppy wishful thinking, 
which have characterized our dealings with 
Russia over the past 10 years, would most 
certainly have to go. That we would be re- 
quired to remain strong and powerful all 
along the line goes without saying. 

Modern war is total war. World war III 
will kill more women and babies than men 
in uniform. For mass destruction of civilians 
is the accepted technique of modern war. 
War will henceforth be directed toward civil- 
ians. They will be the first objects of death 
and destruction both by us and by our 
enemies. 

To win such a diabolical war, we must re- 
main strong in every phase of life, and espe- 
cially so in its moral, spiritual, economic, 
industrial, and physical phases. If we are 
strong in these attributes, we will have at- 
tained the first potential of military strength. 
If we are lacking in any of these particulars, 
America cannot achieve military greatness. 

In World Wars I and II th- United States 
demonstrated that it was the mightiest mili- 
tary power of all time. How could a nation 
with an overwhelming passion for peace at- 
tain such an exalted military status? It was 
no accident, my friends. American churches, 
Sunday schools, public and private schools, 
fraternities, luncheon clubs, labor unions, 
productive capacity, and our devotion to the 
free-enterprise system made éhis a great mili- 
tary power. For these things young Ameri- 
can patriots from every cross roads and ~ am- 
let fought, bled, and died. True, Annapolis 
and West Point and the ROTC and the Na- 
tional Guard made their vital contribution, 
but without the first-named fundamentals 
we could not have won these last two brutal 
wars, The armed forces, the usual yardstick, 
is only the token of our military strength. 

Nevertheless, today the United States, for- 
getting this truth, is making the grievous 
mistake of spending three times as much 
money on its armed forces as all of its 
agencies—private and public—spend on all 
education from the kindergarten thrcugh its 
highest colleges and universities. There is 
something wrong with the head and the 
heart of a nation in these modern times that 
does that. The dangers of military fascism 
are very great in the United States today. 
The blatant insistence that our huge and 
swollen military appropriations be doubled at 
once is made without apology by our bloated 
militarists. One more victorious war and 
militarism will be in full bloom in the United 
States. 

Radar, the proximity fuze, the guided mis- 
siles, and the other phenomena of electron- 
ics, the technique of mass production, aero- 
dynamics and supersonic speeds, bacteriolog- 
ical warfare and chemical warfare, and even 
the atomic bomb itself are the product of 
the schoolroom. How foolish it would be to 
try to fight a modern war without regiments 
of chemical and civil engineers and chap- 
lains. In the last war, we refused enlist- 
ment to all men who had not passed through 
the fourth grade, and until an extreme 
shortage developed in aviators, we required 
that all pilots have 2 years of college work. 
In the next war, we will not be able to use 
very many men outside of the labor battal- 
ions who do not have the equivalent of a 
high-school education. 

Today, and for the foreseeable future, we 
have but one potential military opponent. 
Russia is the only other country on this 
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earth with the capacity to engage success- 
fully in total and modern warfare. Behind 
her iron curtain, she has twice cur manpower, 
If we are to cope with her on an equal basis, 
our manpower must be equipped and trained 
until 1t is twice as effective as her manpower. 
We must have better guns, ships, electronics, 
planes, and pilots than Russia. We must 
have more devastating and deadly munitions 
and more machines of mass destruction. 
Some atomic scientists state that the radio- 
activity generated by the detonation of a 
thousand atomic bombs on this continent 
in a given time would destroy all life—plant 
and animal. Likewise, according to these 
scientists, a thousand atomic bombs dropped 
on Russia would destroy all life there. The 
only insurance against world war III get- 
ting under way is to have under our control* 
those thousand bombs, more or less, plus the 
necessary bases and the planes to deliver 
them to the target. However, we would pray 
most earnestly never to be compelled to drop 
atomic,bombs on anyone. Prevention of war 
is as simple and as horrible as that. 

Many of our hysterical panic-stricken citi- 
zens and many of our professional militarists, 
doubtless with the best of intentions, have 
been whooping it up for universal military 
training. I wish we might rely on so simple 
an expedient as the conscription of our 18- 
year-old boys for our security, but the facts 
of modern war eloquently deny the adequacy 
of such a simple expedient. I am opposed to 
universal military training primarily because 
it would add nothing whatever either to our 
military strength or to our security. If we 
should be compelled to wage war against 
Russia, we would not dare have an Ameri- 
can within hundreds of miles of that doomed 
land. Universal military training does not 
give immunity to radioactivity. They say we 
must have conscription to acquire cccupa- 
tion troops, but occupation troops have no 
business in a land sizzling with deadly radio- 
activity or sprayed with plague-producing 
bacteria. 

When last year we anncunced the Truman 
doctrine of military intervention in Greece 
and Turkey, in so many words we challenged 
Russia in her own backyard to go to war. 
Outwardly she ignored our direct challenge, 
thus demonstrating that she was not ready 
for war with us. 

Personally, I do not believe she will be 
ready for a hot war for 10 to 20 years, if 
then. Meantime, her cold war is being ac- 
celerated with a considerable element of 
success. Yesterday Czechoslovakia fell; to- 
morrow it will be Finland. Two years ago 
we should have known that these heart- 
breaking developments were inevitable. 

iowever, Russia is caught between the two 
horns of the dilemma of education. She is 
20 years or more behind the United States in 
educational facilities and attainment. When 
she catches up with us in thes? things her 
people will be too well informed to stand 
for her tyrannical and totalitarian system of 
war government. It is encouraging in this 
modern world that an igncrant nation can- 
not fight a modern war of aggression success- 
fully, and that an educated people can find 
Ways to avoid such a war. Thus the school 
plays the paradoxical role of preparing a peo- 
ple for war and at the same time filling 
people’s hearts with the realization of the 
wickedness and futility of war. So our 
schools, the best bulwark of our defense, 
must press forward with increased vigor. I 
say again, it is short-sighted for any nation 
in peacetime to sp@nd three times as much 
on the uniform as it spends on education. 

War is caused primarily by hate and fear. 
These two complexes quite naturally develop 
the necessary military preparations to wage 
war. There you have the complete vicious 
cycle of destruction. Christ taught love in- 
stead of hate, and confidence instead of fear, 
and He said, “They that take the sword shall 
perish by the sword.” 
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“To insure peace, prepare for war,” must 
give way to “To ensure peace remove the 
causes of war,” or to make war so revolt- 
ing that no people will countenance it. Gen- 
erally speaking, a way should be sought to 
substitute love for hate and confidence for 
fear. That is oversimplification perhaps, 
but it does put the finger on an idealistic 
goal which must be attained if civilization is 
to endure. 

The very last words penned by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt were, “Today we are faced with 
the preeminent fact that, if civilization is 
to survive, we must cultivate the science of 
human relationships—the abilities of all peo- 
ples, of all kinds, to live together, and work 
together, in the same world, at peace.” 

Walter Lippmann points out that “our 
greatest danger is that we accept a false 
estimate of the European situation * * * 
and are frightened and violent when we 
should be confident, constructive, and mag- 
nanimous,” and he goes on to suggest that 
our efforts in Europe should be directed to- 
ward “relaxing the tension, subduing the 
anxiety, and ending the panic.” 

Brooks Atkinson, the able representative of 
the New York Times, who resided many years 
in Moscow, sums up the present situation in 
these understanding words: 

“We are afraid of Soviet Russia, which is 
afraid of us * * * two powerful nations 
shaking in their boots at each other and 
competing with each other in a tempest of 
rancor, * * * Russia is a large country 
populated by an admirable people with in- 
finite potentialities, but led by a handful of 
fanatical doctrinaires who are scared. # * * 
Russia cannot fight an aggressive war now, 
nor can she risk provoking war, for she has 
hardly begun to recover from the appalling 
losses of the last war.” 

David Lawrence, an astute and popular 
American writer, observes: 

“We must be ready to debunk our own 


course whenever it is palpably wrong. We 
deplore Russia’s intervention in the Balkans, 
but we do not consider our own intervention 


in Greece as violative. We blame Russia for 
helping the Communists in China, but we 
help the side which the Russians call 
Fascist.” 

A well-known, well-informed American pac- 
ifist, Frederick J. Libby, recently suggested 
that our military forces are using Russia as 
a bugaboo to wheedle the American taxpayer 
out of $11,000,000,000 annually. And that the 
Russian politburo plays up the United States 
as a “warmongering, imperialistic enemy of 
the plain people of the world” to persuade 
her war-weary millions to accept meekly 
their present misery after winning a great 
victory. 

Pearl Buck, who has spent most of her 
life in Asia and knows the oriental mind, 
comments: 

“Every time an American talks about fight- 
ing Russia he hands a gun to the politburo, 
They run shouting with it to their people, 
‘See? I told you the Americans want to fight 
us!’” “I do not believe in appeasement,” 
says Pearl, “but certainly I do not believe in 
helping the Communist leaders of Russia 
by saying what they want us to say.” 

In this age of anxiety, the rivalry for 
power between the United States and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has en- 
gendered a poisonous climate in which help- 
less humanity is drifting toward world war 
III. Whatever may be its causes, no one 
can deny that the present world climate is 
a war climate. But it is a man-made war 
climate. Man made it, and man can change 
it. The President of the United States has 
both the responsibility and the duty of lead- 
ing a vigorous crusade for such a change. 
The world must not be destroyed. 

Sixty-nine-year-old Stalin has been in poor 
health for 2 or 3 years. Robust and hard- 
boiled in his youth he has not grown old 
gracefully. Now he is old and lonely, with 
a weak heart, and periodically an invalid, 
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and he spends most of his time in the health 
resorts of southern Russia. 

The politburo, which has taken over more 
and more as his activity has subsided, still 
has confidence in the integrity and loyalty 
of Molotov to fulfill its precise orders with 
painstaking and faithful care, but it knows 
all too well that he is petty, dull, and un- 
inspired, with an ambition greater than his 
ability. When Stalin goes to his everlasting 
reward, which may be soon, Molotov is not 
likely to succeed. 

General Zhdanov and his crowd of Russian 
fanatical imperialists are in the saddle. They 
are dedicated to expansion through piece- 
meal aggression and the waging of a cold 
war. General Zhdanov, the favorite of the 
politicians, is well regarded also by Russian 
military leaders. 

Marshal Beria, in charge of atomic research, 
is another very popular strong man of Russia 
who may succeed Stalin. Although General 
Zhdanov and Marshal Beria are political 
rivals, yet they work closely together. 

Still another political leader of Russia who 
should be kept in mind is Andreyevich 
Andreyev, the Deputy Prime Minister. He is 
a cool-headed planner, shrewd, and solid. 

Many observers believe that when Stalin 
passes on, the struggle for power in Russia 
will break wide open. I disagree. It will 
be a fierce struggle all right, but it will take 
place behind the closed doors of the politburo, 
Outwardly, all will be calm and decisive. 
Inwardly, smoldering fires may rage to be fol- 
lowed in time by purges, but the fatal move- 
ment toward world domination will go for- 
ward unimpaired. The cold war will progress 
on schedule without interruption. 

No, Stalin’s death will not herald com- 
munistic disintegration. It may even give 
impetus to the phenomenal growth of the 
Colossus of the North. Nothing indicates 
the slightest hint of a new spirit of con- 
ciliation toward the capitalistic democracies. 
Everything points to accelerated pressure on 
every neighboring country in Europe and 

ia. Communism is on the march. 

However, important and fundamental 
changes in the governmental structure of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics are 
impending. Her tremendous postwar ter- 
ritorial expansion makes that positive. The 
problems of governing her vast empire are 
straining the old order and the old technique 
to the breaking point. Her wtter lack of 
experience in governing diverse peoples hav- 
ing strange economics is revealing. Her con- 
tradictory policies in Germany are evidence 
of what I mean. The Communists want a 
strong, dominating alliance with Germany. 
This is the heart and soul of their present 
foreign policy. The Communists are posi- 
tive that with a close alliance of Russia and 
Germany, nothing can stop them. Fortu- 
nately, they don’t know how to proceed. The 
incredible clashes of brutality and flattery 
in her relations with the German people and 
the intermittent spasms of rehabilitation 
clashing with pillaging are the top inter- 
national puzzles today and can only be ex- 
plained by classing them as additional evi- 
dence of the well-known Russian inferiority 
complex. 

Nevertheless, the chances that Russia 
eventually will make a success of her tre- 
mendous undertaking of consolidating east- 
ern Europe are favorable. What she lacks in 
finesse she makes up in stubborn determina- 
tion and ruthlessness. She can produce more 
food in her new empire than she can con- 
sume. Her manufacturing possibilities have 
no limits and her natural resources are ade- 
quate for all her present needs. Her econ- 
omy is not only self-contained, but shortly 
she will have vast supplies of surplus food 
and other natural resources to Offer western 
Europe. Russia can live and prosper with- 
out western Europe, but western Europe can- 
not live without her unless Africa is imme- 
diately and thoroughly developed. The over- 
whelming significance of that solemn truth 
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needs to be hammered home to every Russian 
hater. - ¢ 

Germany, thanks to Hitler, is the sad- 
dest land in all the world. The mighty have 
fallen far and hard. Before the war the 
economy of Europe was based on German 
industries and German science. With her 
collapse, Europe is floundering. Most unfor- 
tunately, they can neither live with her nor 
without her. Our war policy of uncondi- 
tional surrender and no separate peace, fol- 
lowed by the wicked, stupid, and indefensi- 
ble Potsdam Agreement, has turned Ger- 
many, and perhaps all of Europe, over to 
Russia, lock, stock, and barrel. Arbitrarily 
dividing Germany into four zones was an evil 
day for the world. In the area of Tiflis, with 
the help of German technicians, is going up 
the reconverted Essen Krupp factory. Un- 
dernourished, frightfully abused, and dis- 
couraged, German slave labor is doing the 
heartbreaking job of dismantling, transport- 
ing to Russia, and there rebuilding war 
plants and other industrial plants. That is 
what goes on. Peacetime German factories 
are destroyed wnder the pretext that they 
might be used at some future date for war- 
time production. Fertilizer is Germany's 
and Europe’s most crucial need. Nitrogen 
is the chief element in fertilizers. Neverthe- 
less, the huge synthetic nitrogen plant at 
Oppau, Germany, is marked for dismantling. 
German wood and coal, the main natural re- 
sources left to her, are being recklessly 
exploited and exported both by Russia and 
Britain. 

One-third of her agricultural land has been 
lost, and yet her total population in this 
reduced area is well over 65,000,000. The 
population of Greater Germany before the 
war was only 69,000,000 people. Forcibly ex- 
patriated Germans is the explanation. The 
diminished land area cannot support them. 
Big land holdings in the Russian zone have 
been split .up into peasant properties much 
too small to permit a farmer’s family to gain 
a livelihood. Starvation and certain failure 
will force these peasants eventually to accept 
the collective system. 

The opposition to Hitler in Germany came 
largely from the landed classes, but the 
landed classes receive no consideration from 
either the Russians or the British and very 
little from the United States. Many former 
landowners have been deported to Siberia 
or pressed into slave labor. France, strangely 
enough, has committed less violence against 
them than the other powers. 

Unemployment, starvation, and degrada- 
tion have reached an unbelievable low. 
Lack of food, poor housing, and little or no 
heating have resulted in widespread epi- 
demics. Tuberculosis is raging, syphilis has 
risen 250 percent over 1945, skin diseases 
have increased 10 times, and the general 
death rate is 30 percent above 1933. Medical 
supplies are very low and for political rea- 
sons many desperately needed doctors are 
not permitted to practice. Eighty percent 
of German cattle have tuberculosis. The 
decline in religious influence, plus the per- 
vading hopelessness, is driving all classes and 
all age groups to immorality and crime. The 
ghastly decadence of Germany manifests 
itself in the sad, bewildered little children, 
with their big eyes set in their thin, starved 
faces. At a terrible cost to our Treasury, the 
Allies have made a flop of Germany, and 
Russia is cashing in on our tragic incom- 
petence. 

Prisoners of war, returning to Germany 
from Russian slave camps, are completely 
broken and unable to work; that is, unless 
they adopt communism, whereupon they 
enter the Russian Intelligence Service and 
are delegated to convert their fellow citizens 
in Germany to communism, or they may be 
assigned minor administrative duties in the 
Russian Government, or they may join the 
Russian-sponsored German Army. 

Now, may we take a look at London? We 
like to believe that the United Kinqydom’s 
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precarious condition—just one step removed 
from total economic collapse—is a war cas- 
ualty. It is nothing of the sort. True, it 
has been aggravated by the war and by the 
world-wide postwar currency debacle, but 
for 37 years straight, the balances between 
retained imports and exports of the United 
Kingdom have shown a huge deficit. in 
1911 this deficit amounted to over $1,000,000,- 
000, and each year thereafter it has steadily 
increased until now it has reached the dizzy 
height of $2,382,700,000. 

For almost four decades the United King- 
dom’s adverse trade balance has been grow- 
ing larger and larger. In one gulp the last 
war swallowed her last capital reserves and 
destroyed her numerous invisible exports, 
such as insurance and banking services as 
well as her income from foreign investments, 
and thus precipitated her present economic 
crisis. Britain is swapping a railway sys- 
tem she owns in Argentina, which cost her 
$1,000,000,000, for $600,000,000 worth of food. 
It is an act of desperation, but a nation must 
eat. During the war she lived on Canadian 
mutual aid and our lend-jease. Since the 
war she has survived on Canadian and 
American hand-outs. 

The British people are bewildered. One 
day their politicians feed them statistics so 
bad that no one has the slightest hope. Then, 
for political purposes, without any basic 
change in her fundamental economic picture, 
the people are assured recovery is just around 
the corner. The truth is, recovery is not even 
around the next century. On the present 
basis, there will be no recovery. 

Canadian and American aid have been 
nothing more than an opiate. The ghastly 
fact is, Britain has been and will be on charity 
for the foreseeable future. So long as our 
statesmen and her political leaders bury their 
heads in the sand and refuse to face cold 
facts, the United Kingdom is doomed to a 
permanent status of dependency on foreign 


charity. Her vast empire is being liquidated, 
her proud Navy is disappearing, and her once 
powerful air and land force is being reduced 


to a modest police status. Austerity for 
Britain is not for a day. It is for a century, 
yea, 10 centuries. There will always be an 
England we hope. I fear that it will not 
only be a tight little island, but a cold, hun- 
gry, more or less depopulated, little island as 
well. It is to be hoped that the United States 
will always have a soft heart, but it is too 
much to expect that she will always have a 
soft head. If I were President I would warn 
the United Kingdom to get her house in 
order without further delay, and come forth 
with a sound, constructive program that will 
click. 

England’s one escape is to build a new 
colonial empire in the undeveloped continent 
of Africa and closely integrate it into her 
economic system. Such an overseas expan- 
sion must, of course, be coupled with a drastic 
reduction in her home population. I am not 
talking about the exploitation of the native 
people of an African colony. I am suggesting 
a wholesale migration of her population to 
Africa. Africa has a tremendous undeveloped 
potential of production of food and other 
vital natural resources. 

In fact, if Germany cannot be restored and 
trade resumed with eastern Europe, Africa 
offers the only way out for all of western 
Europe. Britain, France, Spain, and Belgium 
are already established there. Italian colo- 
nies, not including Abyssinia, of course, 
should be restored to her. The Dark Conti- 
nent has plenty of room for the overflow pop- 
ulation of western Europe. Multiplied mil- 
lions of acres of idle, fertile soil, with semi- 
tropical and temperate climates, make Afri- 
ca’s agricultural potential supreme among the 
continents. Huge deposits of iron and coal 
are another happy combination. The possi- 
bility of hydroelectric power developments 
has no equal anywhere. Uranium, bauxite, 
manganese, chrome, diamonds, ald precious 
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metals are only some of the rich natural 
resources which abound in Africa. 

When the United Kingdom and all of west- 
ern Europe stop being sorry for themselves, 
snap out of their doldrums and take ad- 
vantage of the most stupendous opportuni- 
ties ever open to mankind, then and only 
then will world recovery be in sight. 

The situation in Italy is downright dis- 
turbing. The Communists have a_ well- 
organized army of 100,000 men in Italy, 
armed and equipped with American and 
British automatic weapons and ammunition. 
Its military commander is Pietro Cecchia, 
and his chief of staff is Luigo Longo. The 
political leader of the Communist Party in 
Italy, which is very strong, is Palmiro Tog- 
liatti. He is perhaps the smartest, the ablest, 
and the most resourceful and most ruthless 
political leader in western Europe. Do not 
be surprised if violence gets under way in 
northern Italy prior to or just following the 
general elections which have been proclaimed 
to be held in April. 

Each guerrilla roaming the hills of Greece 
last year cost the taxpayers of the United 
States $10,000. The cost per guerrilla goes 
up this year and very few guerrillas have been 
liquidated. In fact the reactionary Greek 
Government by its cruel economic policies 
has been creating guerrillas faster than our 
Treasury can destroy them. Heroic Greece 
is suffering from a combination of bad crops 
and bad government. The men who resisted 
the Nazi and Fascist invaders during the war 
are being hunted down in the hills like wild 
animals with our finances by the very royal 
family that fied Greece well ahead of the 
Nazi invaders. Our military mission there is 
the most contradictory venture of modern 
times. Why we should direct our money and 
our military efforts toward keeping a Cor- 
rupt, imposed foreign monarch on the throne 
of Greece is the $64 question. 

Yesterday the Senate started debate on the 
so-called Marshall plan. This plan is a 
grandiose scheme for the commendable and 
worthy objective of rehabilitating and re- 
storing the 16 nations of western Europe to 
productivity and normal life. Five of the 
16, Ireland, Portugal, Turkey, Switzerland, 
and Sweden, were not in the war. Denmark 
was not destroyed. Iceland was occupied by 
the United States and fully compensated for 
that contribution. Sweden and Switzerland 
are not asking for anything from the Mar- 
shall plan. 

The three billion three hundred and sev- 
enty-five million so-called loan we gave 
Britain last year, which was to last her 5 
years and put her back on her feet, will be 
expended by July 1. On that date she hopes 
to have a billion and a half drawing account 
against the Marshall plan available for her 
vital importations for the year. She receives 
one-third of our total Marshall plan contri- 
bution. Two years ago, when the original 
British loan was being considered, I poinved 
out to the Senate and the administration 
that this loan would cure nothing and that 
it would need to be followed year after year 
with additional gifts. The British allocation 
under the Marshall plan proves I was correct. 
And I am correct when I say that unless 
radical changes are made in the United 
Kingdom economics, the day will not come 
when they can live without a dole. 

A few months ago, the London Evening 
Standard said: “This great country is in 
danger of being beaten down and impover- 
ished by loans. * * * Living on tick is 
bound to sap not only the will of the people 
to work but the initiative and grasp of their 
rulers.” 

The same bitter words will be repeated by 
a thousand tongues from all of western Eu- 
rope 4 years from now unless the Marshall 
plan is made permanent. To anticipate any- 
thing else is silly and unrealistic. 

Of course, the food famine in Europe 
should be relieved to the fullest extent of 
our ability, and for free. Also, it would be 
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to our advantage and in the interests of the 
peace and prosperity of the world to get the 
wheels of industry in Europe turning again. 
But I beg the people of the United States to 
not try to move a mountain with a wheel- 
barrow. Ten times the seventeen billions 
set up in the present Marshall plan will not 
be enough money to rebuild the economy of 
the 270,000,000 people of western Europe. 
Their money is debased until trade at home 
and abroad is at a standstill. Workers there 
are not paid enough of this current worth- 
less printing-press money to buy food for 
their families. Local farmers refuse to sell 
food for this worthless money and impossi- 
ble exchange rates and exchange systems 
halt foreign trade. 

The best help we can give them is to sta- 
bilize their currency through the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, which now has a cap- 
ital of $8,800,000,000. We should direct this 
agency to issue them a new international 
currency good anywhere, including the 
United States. For until their currencies 
are stabilized, and exchange between them 
simplified, trade cannot be revived nor a 
sound economy restored regardless of 10,000 
Marshall plans. First things must be done 
first. 

Next, I should like to see thought given 
and action taken on Senator CaPEHaRT’s con- 
structive suggestion to apply a simple ex- 
pedient to Europe’s industrial problem 
which already has proved effective in financ- 
ing business and industry in the United 
States. In the early thirties, during our 
own severe depression, we created the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to get our 
stalled industry off dead center and started 
again. The RFC worked like magic here and 
it would work like magic in Europe. Senator 
CAPEHART suggests we create an interna- 
tional division in our RFC and that any of 
the 16 European nations seeking help like- 
wise create a Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration oi their own. Our RFC would be 
authorized to purchase 50 percent of the 
stock in the foreign RFC and extend addi- 
tional credits. Equipped with these dollar 
credits, each European RFC would be pre- 
pared to aid in financing their domestic in- 
dustry on a plant-by-plant basis. Senator 
CaPEHART points out we can do more with 
less money under this plan because interest 
and principal payments are used as a re- 
volving fund to make additional loans. It 
is a plan not set up for a day, but for a 
century. The RFC worked so perfectly in our 
own great economic crisis and contributed 
s0 much toward whipping the late depres- 
sion and preparing America for war, that it 
could not help but succeed abroad. The 
American Committee for the Marshall Plan 
says, ““* * * self-respecting peoples, who 
believe in a free, democratic process, will 
not accept foreign dictation.” One of my 
objections to the Marshall plan is that it is 
political and contemplates foreign political 
dictation. There would be no foreign dic- 
tation in Senator CaPEHART’s proposal. It 
would be handled in a businesslike way 
by local businessmen, and it could not fail 
unless they proved unworthy. The RFC 
was good medicine for America when we hit 
our all-time low in 1932, and it would be 
equally effective across the Atlantic. It is a 
flexible arrangement which could be adapted 
to almost any nation’s economy. 

There has been a lot of silly hoopla about 
the Marshall plan. It has been pictured as 
all things to all men. It contains a lot of 
sucker bait. American farmers favor it be- 
cause it will push up the price of wheat, 
cotton, and tobacco; American humanitar- 
ians are for it because it will feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked; and American anti- 
Communists are for it because they think it 
will frustrate Russia—it is more apt to 
frustrate us; American militarists favor it 
because it is understood to be part of the 
Trumen dcctrine (which is a war doctrine) 
and they coupie with it a tremendous in- 
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crease in our military machine; American 
pacifists are for it because they think it is a 
peace policy and in spite of the fact its 
proponents haven't faith enough in its peace 
possibilities to call for reduced military ex- 
penditures. Others favor it because it 
scratches their backs where they itch the 
most. The combination of all of this diver- 
gent support insures its passage. Outside of 
its humanitarian aspects and its possible 
tendency to draw the 16 nations of western 
Europe more closely together, I see very little 
merit in it. Most emphatically it is too puny 
to restore and rehabilitate the economy of 
western Europe and it is violently inflation- 
ary. 

I have passed over scores of political con- 
troversies, not because they are not impor- 
tant, but until we win a victory over high 
prices and the threat of world war III, we 
should not permit any political thing to dis- 
tract us. All else is secondary. The world 
must not be destroyed. 


RESTRICTIONS ON EXPORT TRADE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorpD at this point as a part of my re- 
marks an editorial entitled “Today, the 
Handcuffs,” published in the Omaha 
World-Herald of March 1, 1948. The 
editorial deals with licensing under the 
Office of International Trade, and its 
effect upon American businessmen and 
suppliers, 

We have had so many complaints rel- 
ative to these licenses that within the 
past week the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MarTIN] has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a subcommittee to 
investigate the impact upon small busi- 
ness. That investigation is already under 
way. If there are any Senators on either 
side of the aisle who have objections or 
complaints, we shall be very glad to re- 
ceive them, because such objections are 
beginning .to come in very rapidly on the 
policy now being pursued by the admin- 
istration. This editorial is timely. What 
is said in the editorial is the situation as 
it now exists. Something will have to be 
done to eliminate the impact which this 
administration has caused upon small 
business, under the orders of the Office 
of International Trade. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

TODAY, THE HANDCUFFS 

Today, March 1, the Government in Wash- 
ington is scheduled to put handcuffs on an 
important segment of American business— 
the export trade. 

Henceforth, if the Office of International 
Trade of the Department of Commerce has 
its way, no American businessman will be 
able to sell goods to customers in Europe, 
and certain other sections of the world, un- 
less he has a Government license. 

And as a prerequisite to the issuance of 
licenses, the OIT will require that foreign 
purchasers take sealed bids from American 
suppliers on every desired item. Copies of 
the specifications and bids must be filed with 
the OIT. 

In other words, the American Government 
is treating the foreign buyers (usually they 
are foreign government missions) as if they 
were complete imbeciles. They are saying 
to these visitors, in effect: “You can’t buy 
in our American stores unless we, the bureau- 
crats in Washington, are convinced that you 
are getting a good deal.” 

Thus, foreign buyers will not be able to 
buy trade-marked goods of their own choice. 
They will have to buy what the OIT says 
they may buy, or go without. This, obviously, 
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is a triumph for the bureaucratic mentality 
which, during the war, fought so tenaciously 
for grade labeling. 

In explanation of its arbitrary action the 
OIT declares that control of exports has been 
authorized by Congress, and that it (the 
OIT) is simply trying to conserve the dwin- 
dling dollar supply of European nations. 

All of which, no doubt, sounds convincing 
enough to the bureaucratic ear. 

But it fails to take into account the un- 
deniable fact that the European buyer of 
American goods—the Swiss businessman, for 
example, or the Swedish buying official—is 
just as anxious as anybody in Washington 
possibly could be to pick up bargains. Nat- 
urally, he will buy what he wants at the 
lowest price at which it can be obtained. 
Why, then, should he be harassed by moronic 
regulations? Why should he be told that 
he can’t go shopping in the United States 
unless accompanied by a guardian? 

A move is on foot in Congress to amend 
the export-control resolution in such a way 
as to outlaw the regulations referred to above. 
Hearings are scheduled to begin today. 

Those who believe in the American com- 
petitive system will hope that Congress will 
act quickly and effectively. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, before 
moving a recess, I wish to announce that 
it is not the intention to have a session 
of the Senate on Saturday. I feel that 
that announcement should be made so 
that Senators may make their plans ac- 
cordingly. I can give no assurance as 
to a session on the Saturday following. 
The plans will depend upon the situation 
of the debate at that time. 

With that announcement, I now move 
that the Senate take a recess until noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 23 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 5, 1948, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, Marcu 4, 1948 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 


gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, whose blessings are ex- 
ceedingly abundant, we pray to be made 
keenly aware of Thy purposes as we 
invoke Thy presence. 

In the conviction of our God-given 
rights—namely, the right of choice, the 
right to work, and the rights of men as 
individuals—set us firmly against any 
group that would ultimately turn the 
course of human freedom into a pitiless 
struggle. We rejoice that whatever sin- 
ister teaching may try to engulf the 
American spirit, it cannot destroy nor 
swallow up the heart of the true patriot. 
We bless Thee that in our fair land Thy 
throne is no further from @ poor man’s 
cottage than from a king’s palace. 

O God of wisdom and Father of us all, 
be in the deliberations of this day; teach 
us the wise thing to do, and Thine 
shall be the glory. Through Christ our 
Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate disagrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 203) 
entitled “An act to increase the equip- 
ment maintenance of rural carriers 1 
cent per mile per day traveled by each 
rural carrier for a period of 3 years, and 
for other purposes,” requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. Lancer, Mr. Buck, Mr. 
FLANDERS, Mr. CHAVEZ, and Mr. JOHNSTON 
of South Carolina to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ALLEN of California asked and 
was granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorp and include a letter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington asked and 
was granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a state- 
ment made by him before the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice on the subject of H. R. 4727 and H. R. 
4773; also to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a statement made 
today before a Senate committee. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
granted permission to extend her re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial from Plain Talk. 


OUR AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY ,y 


Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Speaker, we talk 
about our American foreign policy as if 
we had one. 

How can we have such a foreign policy 
when we insist upon carrying out com- 
mitments made by one man at Yalta, 
Tehran, Potsdam, and all way stations, 
the full import of which we do not yet 
know; when we have turned over an un- 
known quantity of control over our for- 
eign affairs to the United Nations, sub- 
ject to the vote of about 53 other nations 
and the veto of 1; when the rest of this 
control seems to be distributed between 
the State Department, the Army, the 
Navy, the Treasury, and other depart- 
ments? Henry Wallace resigned because 
the President pulled his finger out of the 
pie. 

And, Mr. Speaker, in the State De- 
partment itself recent investigations 
have shown there are so many individ- 
uals who are against an American for- 
eign policy and in favor of some kind of 
foreign policy for Americans. 

It is no wonder we have no American 
foreign policy. Under the circumstances 
it would be a miracle if we had one. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey has expired. 

OLEOMARGARINE 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous Consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of ‘Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday one of our dis- 
tinguished colleagues, the gentleman 
from the great State of Connecticut [Mr. 
Foote], took it upon himself to discuss 
the oleo situation. I think my friend 
should check up a little on the oleo situa- 
tion in Connecticut. I am sorry for the 
lady up in Connecticut who cannot get an 
Easter hat because of the quarter-cent a 
pound tax on oleo. This 4-cent yearly 
tax will not buy much of a hat. The 
passage of the proposed oleo bill might 
result in higher milk prices as well as 
higher oleo prices. That just shows the 
extent to which the oleo group has gone 
in selling their imitation product to the 
American people. No one in the world 
wants to keep anyone from eating oleo- 
margarine if he wants to deceive him- 
self and do it. All we are trying to do is 
to have them sell it to the people for what 
it is. With all the money that is being 
poured into this propaganda now, I am 
not surprised that the gentleman makes 
the statement he makes. It is ridiculous, 
because in this speech he made yesterday 
he said that if more is produced it will 
not influence dairy cow numbers in the 
United States. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I Ccan- 
not yield now. The gentleman’s party 
was in power for 16 straight years. His 
party had complete control of both 
Houses of Congress, as well as the White 
House. Your party has been in power 
for 16 years, yet you did not bring out 
legislation to repeal this tax. Why all 
the interest so suddenly? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include a cablegram received from 
General MacArthur yesterday on the 
China-aid situation. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette. 

Mr. TWYMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the Chicago Daily Tribune. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein the script of a radio broad- 
cast entitled “Home Is What You Make 
It,” dramatized in connection with the 
World Day of Prayer and entitled “Abide 
With Me.” 

I may say, Mr. Speaker, that the script 
may and does exceed the limit prescribed 
by the Joint Committee on Printing, but 
I ask that the script may be included in 
my extension of remarks notwithstand- 
ing the excess. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 


an article entitled ‘““What Is the Admin- 
istration Policy?”—and it is not the Re- 
publican administration I am talking 
about. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

AID TO BRITAIN 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I picked an 
article out of the March 3 Star entitled 
“Britain Exhausts American Loan in 19% 
Months.” 

You will remember that Congress in 
1945 gave Britain $4,400,000,000. That 
was to put them on their feet and start 
them out so that they would be able to 
get along and aid and assist in every way 
in their own economy. Notwithstanding 
that, in 1914 months they have spent all 
that money, although it was to last them 
5 years. They have spent already 
$4,400,009,000 which the American Con- 
gress voted to give Great Britain. I did 
not vote for that loan, thank goodness. 
Now you are asked to give Great Britain 
under the Marshall plan $5,348,000,000 
more. That makes $9,748,000,000. Some 
gift! The trouble with it is, it is so large 
very few people understand what it 
means. Watch for my later statements 
on this Marshall plan. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to show the 
Members of the House just what 
$10,000,000,000 really mean. None of the 
Members knows what $10,000,000,000 is. 
I am going to show you by a statement 
how many farms of this country would 
be covered by $10,000,000,000 and how 
many of our farms would be given away. 
Why, when you talk about $10,000, 10,000 
you are going to give away more than 
half of our farmland as a gift in order to 
pull these people out over there. Until 
Great Britain gets a different kind of a 
government than they have over there 
which is a socialistic government, we will 
just be pouring money down the rat hole 
by sending further money to them. I 
never heard of such nerve in my life as 
they have asking for it and I never have 
seen such recklessness on our part if you 
give it to them. 

Mr. Speaker, these people who are giv- 
ing this country away better wake up 
pretty soon or we will not have any coun- 
try left; because it will all be gone, and 
there will be nothing left for the people 
of America. Itis afact. You know it as 
well as I do. So be wise, economize, and 
save our country from bankruptcy. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, FEDERAL SE- 
CURITY AGENCY, AND RELATED INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1949 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Appropriations may have until midnight 
tomorrow to file a report on the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Labor, Federal Security Agency, and 
related independent agencies for the fis- 
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cal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN reserved all points of 
order on the above bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LYNCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the ReEcorp. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on Tuesday next, 
after disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
and include a summary on the Holloway 
plan by Admiral James L. Holloway, Jr., 
with a preface by Admiral C. W. Nim- 
itz. Iam informed by the Public Printer 
that this will exceed two pages of the 
Recorp and will cost $195.25, but I ask 
that it be printed notwithstanding that 
fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 


UNDULANT FEVER 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, there was 
an interesting tirade here a while ago 
against the virtues of oleomargarine. 
Yesterday in reading the newspaper I 
was attracted to an article on the prob- 
lem of undulant fever. Now, you do not 
get unculant fever from oleomargarine. 
You can only get it from cow’s milk. 

This article states: 

The malady is an even greater prcb!em to 
the veterinarian and farmer. In Michigan, 
for example, Huddleson estimates that 10 
percent of the 1,080,000 cows are suffering 
from its animal equivalent—Bang's disease. 
Since the milk production of each infected 
cow is decreased by 2,000 pounds, the annual 
loss in miik to the State amounts to 222,904,- 
000 pounds, enough to supply 557,000 persons. 
In terms of butter, this could be translated 
into 11,140,200 pounds per year, which at to- 
day’s prices is a young fortune. 


I am glad to see that we have so many 
converts from the Republican side of the 
aisle. I stated the other day that the 
oleo tax is going to be repealed, and you 
can bet your bottom dollar that it is going 
to be repealed. The Committee on Agri- 
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culture will report it out this coming 
week; we will see to that. .We are glad 
to have all of you converts. We are not 
overcrowded, and I am taking applica- 
tions from- any of you gentlemen who 
want to join us. We will be glad to have 
you. 


DISMISSAL OF EMPLOYEES FROM 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been informed that 10,000 em- 
ployees are to be dismissed from the 
Veterans’ Administration. I have also 
learned that veterans offices are being 
closed all over the country. In New York 
City over 1,000 employees will be dis- 
missed. One office adjoining my own 
district has just been closed down. 

This means a serious loss in service to 
the veterans. It means also a serious 
impairment in much-needed facilities 
for the veterans. 

At the time we had up the appropria- 
tion bill for the Veterans’ Administration 
last. year I voted against the cuts, and 
what we predicted at that time would 
happen has happened. I do hope that 
the Committee on Appropriations will 
take notice of this very serious, in fact, 
this most disastrous situation which is 
occurring; the closing down of offices, 
the dismissal of employees, 10,000 of 
them, in the Veterans’ Administration, 
and the consequent damage to the inter- 
ests of American veterans. What is 
needed here is an appropriation bill to 
make up the money required to keep 
these offices going and to Ireep these peo- 
ple employed in order to give the 
American veterans the services for which 
the Congress has provided by legislation 
so many times. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, to include in 
one a statement by Harold L. Ickes and 
in the other a letter from a constituent. 

Mr. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter and a report. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a newspaper 
article and a letter. 

Mr. JARMAN asked und was given 
permissicn to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. COLMER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorpb and include an editorial. 

Mr. GARMATZ asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. and include a statcment. 

Mr. GORE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter. 

Mr. OWENS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and inclu‘le an article. 
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VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously called attention to the errone- 
ous remarks that have been made here- 
tofore on the floor by various Members 
with reference to the appropriations for 
the Veterans’ Administration. So that 
there may he no misunderstanding, I de- 
sire to do that again at this time. Ample 
funds were provided by the Committee 
on Appropriations for the continuance 
of veterans’ activities for this year. The 
cut in the Veterans’ Administration has 
come entirely as the result of a letter 
which was sent out by the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to all his branch and 
district offices on January 16, reducing 
the force down to the level of the budget 
estimate of President Truman for the 
fiscal year 1949, next year. Now, I sim- 
ply desire to call attention to that so 
that the membership may know what 
the facts are and not be deceived any 
further with reference to that subject. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I think that 
what is important now is not as to who 
is to blame, whether it is the President’s 
budget or whether it is the Committee 
on Appropriations not having met the 
budget request with reference to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. TABER. The cut is not because 
they have not the money. It is because 
of cutting down the force to the level of 
the President’s estimate for next year. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Well, irrespec- 
tive of that, the need is there, and I think 
we skould meet the need. 

Mr. TABER. You do not have to ap- 
propriate money to meet the need when 
the money has already been appropri- 
ated. You just have to have administra- 
tive operation, building up the force to 
the point where the need is met. 

M .MARCANTONIO. We want those 
offices opened and these 10,000 employees 
retained. 

Mr. TABER. Go after the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from New York failed to 
state that in connection with the appro- 
priation for this year there was a very 
sharp cut made by the Committee on 
Appropriations, and that we fought 
that cut on the floor of the House. 

I am talking about the appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1948. The hearings 
held by the gentlewoman from Massa- 


chusetts [Mrs. Rocers] last December 
will confirm the fact. As a result of the 
reduction made in the appropriations 
recommended by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et and the President for the fiscal vear 
1948, 10,000 employees were let go short- 
ly after the Ist of July last year. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. They cut $30,- 
000,000 off the administrative fund for 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We fought it here 
on the ficor and tried to have it restored. 
The vote will show that practically all 
if not all the Democratic Members voted 
to restore the cut that was made at that 
time. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
nothing new in the fact that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, the leader on 
the Democratic side, fought against a 
cus of $25,000,000 in the veterans’ bill 
last year. He has fought against every 
cut in the cost of Government when we 
were trying to bring about some sem- 
blance of economy in the interest of all 
the people, and the veterans, because the 
veterans are a large part of the Ameri- 
can people and we need a soundly fi- 
nanced Government for them as well in 
this country. Governor Green’s veteran 
service officers in every county, in coop- 
eration with the Legion, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, AMVETS, and other service 
organizations are the ones who are really 
helping to service the veterans in Illinois. 

I yield to no one in my interest in the 
veterans, but the facts are that I received 
a letter from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in Chicago this past week, as well as 
one the week before, announcing that 
they had done away with some 16 vet- 
erans’ contact offices in the State of Ili- 
nois, and that they still had plenty of 
field contact offices in connection with 
veterans’ service organizations to service 
the veterans properly. The facts are 
that in the decentralization program un- 
der the able leadership of General Brad- 
ley and General Hawley they decentral- 
ized too far. I complained to them more 
than once that there were veterans’ con- 
tact offices all over the Nation many of 
which were not needed, were not earn- 
ing their salt and were giving the vet- 
erans no service; in fact, were doing 
them 2a disservice by the expenditure of 
money that ought to be kept in the United 
States Treasury in order to make this 
country financially sound for the vet- 
erans and their posterity. 

There is nothing wrong with last year’s 
cut and no one is to blame. On the 
other hand, the Republicans and the 
Democrats who were for this cut should 
be complimented by the Members of 
the House and by the veterans’ leaders 
of the Nation. 
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CANDIDATE WANTED 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from 
Pennsyivania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know what it is that has gotten the 
Democratic Party in this country into 
such disrepute unless it is the fact that 
they fight every budget cut and ridicule 
us when we try to save a dollar, but they 
are in a tough spot. Let me read what 
appeared this morning in a local paper 
of 40,000 circulation in one of the Demo- 
cratic strongholds of Pennsylvania, in 
my county, where last year the Demo- 
crats routed every Republican except one 
in the election: 

Wanted: A candidate for Congress. Am- 
biticus applicant with fortitude to lead a 
dubious cause please contact Chairman 
George M. Leader of the York County Demo- 


cratic Committee. Wiil entertain any rea- 
sonable offer. 


Desperate Democrats today are looking for 
someone—they’re not particular at this late 
date—to run against Congressman CHESTER 
H. Gross this fall, assuming of course that 
the latter is the Republican nomince. 


That is one of their strongholds in 
Pennsylvania. That is typical of the 
whole country, and they are not getting 
after the Democratic Party because they 
did not remove the oleo tax, but it is be- 
cause of their spending and thriftless- 
ness and recklessness with constitutional 
government and public funds. 

They have broken faith with the coun- 
try and the world. Hence the revolu- 
tion. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorp and include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. ROBERTSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 


SERGEI RUBENSTEIN 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from a veterans’ post in 
my congressional district, which requests 
that a full investigation be made of the 
forces and the individuals which assisted 
in obtaining the numerous deferments 
from military service of the notorious 
Sergei Rubenstein. 

It is my belief that all of the shame- 
ful details of this story should be ex- 
posed. We owe it to the American peo- 
ple, and particularly to the veterans, to 
identify those who assisted in this wholly 
un-American activity. 
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I request that the letter referred to be 
set forth in the Recorp following my re- 
marks: 


Sacrep Heart Post, No. 239, 
CaTHOLICc WaR VETERANS, INC., 
Glendale, N. Y., February 23, 1948. 
Congressman Hrenry J. LATHAM, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN LaTHAM: In perusing 
the facts relating to the Sergei Rubenstein 
case, our interest has been aroused concern- 
ing the forces which assisted in obtaining 
his numerous cdeierments from military 
service. 

Our post has gone on record to ask our 
Congressman, Henry J. LaTHam, to attempt, 
if at all possible, to cause an investigation 
into the behind-the-scenes activity of this 
group of men in influential positions, who 
used such positions for such unwholesome 
and un-American purposes. 

With every best wish, I ain, 

Sincerely, 
VINCENT J. FERRARI, 


Commander. 
SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 
Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, at long 
last, the people have become conscious 
of the necessity of soil and water con- 
servation. They have come to realize the 
extent to which we have already depleted 
our natural soil resources. They have 
become conscious of the possibility of 
utilizing the water of this Nation ‘at its 
source—first, in utilizing it for irrigation 
and domestic purposes, and second, in 
preventing it from destroying crops, live- 
stock, and human life in its mad rush 
to the ocean. 


There is a serious question as how 
best to conserve our soil and utilize our 
water. I wish to include in my remarks 
an article by B. Ashton Keith, A. B.,B.Sc., 
director, the Institutes of Sciences, Kan- 
sas City, and Washington. Here is the 
article by Mr. Keith: 


Soil and water constitute the main nat- 
ural resources of this Nation, but the soils 
rapidly are being washed away; and develop- 
ment of our water resources constantly is 
being hampered by persistent use of anti- 
quated, inefficient, and increasingly danger- 
ous methods of flood control. 

In colonial days many settlers were drawn 
to the Eastern States by the rich soils which 
then were thought to be inexhaustible. But 
the 1940 census showed that in the Appa- 
lachian States alone, more than 40,000 of 
the farms which, as late as the year 1990, 
were not only supporting farm families but 
also were producing foods and fibers for the 
Nation, now are idle and have been aban- 
doned. So much of the topsoil has been car- 
ried away that even the best of farmers can- 
not make a living on that land. And each 
year the nonproducing areas are increasing 
in size. 

In our much-vaunted Midwest, Milton 
Eisenhower, president of Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, has stated that topsoil is 
being carried away at an alarming rate. One 
valley in one State lost 115,000,000 tons in a 
single recent flood. Calculations made by 


the writer in 1940 showed that the value of 
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soils that have been carried down the Mis- 
souri River since 1860 must far exceed the 
total value of the gold that was mined in all 
the Rocky Mountains since that date. And 
another authority recently stated that the 
Mississippi River alone carries into the Gulf 
more than $495,000,000 worth of soil each 
year. Topsoil carried into the sea is lost 
forever. 

Under the present system of stream man- 
agement, the rivers alone slowly but surely 
are bleeding our Nation to death. But only 
a comparative few have, as yet, become 
aware of the true conditions, and the cause. 

Intensive investigation of the official re- 
ports and other authoritative publications of 
our own and 11 other nations through a 
period of 3 years have uncovered numerous 
data which indicate conclusively that the 
primary cause of the growing evils of sev- 
eral kinds must spring from use of an erro- 
neous system of stream management and 
water use. Officially and repeatedly this has 
been recognized in each of the other nations 
that long have employed these same methods. 

These methods were developed long ago in 
Italy, and were spread into the Germanic 
countries, Spain, and for a time also France. 
Our democracy continues to permit the use 
of flood-control methods which gradually 
brought increased flood violence, increased 
expenses, increased soil erosion, and other 
increasing evils to each and every nation 
using them. 

But a sound remedy has been found in the 
records of two other nations that for many 
decades have employed methods that were 
devised by men of science. These methods 
have the basic purpose of serving all the in- 
dustries and all the people rather than main- 
ly just a few. The scientific methods offi- 
cially have been shown to be more economi- 
cal and vastly more efficient in controlling 
floods and improving the living conditions 
generally. Yet this is being accomplished on 
a basis of complete refunding in 50 years with 
liberal interest steadily being paid on the en- 
tire amount expended. This paper is a brief 
summation of the information, gained from 
the reliable sources above-mentioned, on 
which a second report has been requested for 
use in the United States Congress. Nearly all 
these sources may be studied in the Library 
of Congress. Our earlier report’ cited 128 
authorities. 

“SONG OF THE PLOW 
“It was I who built Chaldea and the cities 
of the plain; 
I was Greece and Rome and Carthage and 
the opulence of Spain. 
When the courtiers walked in scarlet and 
the queens wore chains of gold, 
And forgot ’twas I that made them, grow- 
ing godless folk and bold, 
I went over them in judgment and again 
my cornfields stood. 
Where empty courts bowed homege in ob- 
sequious multitude. 
For the nation that forgets me, in that hour 
her doom is sealed, 
By a judgment as from Heaven that can 
never be repealed.” . 
—Harry Kemp. 
RAPID LOSS OF TOPSCILS IN THE EASTERN STATES 

DUE TO CONTINUED USE OF ERRONEOUS METH- 

ODS OF STREAM MANAGEMENT AND FLOOD 

CONTROL 


It was George Washington who wrote 
“With reference either to the individual or 


1Floodwaters: Our Second Greatest Natu- 
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publications of this and 11 other nations. 
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and included as an appendix (pp. 13-43, H. R. 
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to the national welfare, agriculture is of 
primary importance.” 

But, since the Father of Our Country 
penned those words, many thousarids of the 
early farms have become utterly unprofitable, 
because of the loss of much of their soils. 
In Pennsylvania alone more than 9,000 farms 
which in the year 1900, were supporting 
farm families and also were helping to sup- 
ply the Nation with foods and fibers, now 
stand idle and deserted. In the Old Dominion 
also several thousand farms have been aban- 
doned. And in another State, production has 
fallen off so seriously on 50,000 other farms 
that even the best workers can no longer 
make a living without outside income. 

It is time for everyone to face some hard, 
cold facts. Soil erosion is one of our Nation’s 
most dangerous enemies. The really threat- 
ening enemies are not political but natural. 
Due to persistent use of the antiquated and 
undemocratic, Italo-German methods of 
flood control, which never in any country 
yet have proven to be effective on an eco- 
nomic basis, we have increasing soil erosion 
and increasing expenses, just as all the 
European nations that use these methods. 
These and other evils as well, were experi- 
enced in Italy, Germany, Austria, and Spain, 
and also by France until that nation care- 
fully investigated, denounced, and discarded 
these dredging, diking, and sandbag methods 
in 1855 to adopt methods that had been de- 
vised by scientists. Comparison of the re- 
sults secured since 1900, and especially since 
1920, show vast superiority over the military 
methods.! This is especially true of results 
attained in certain parts of India, for the past 
50 years, as elsewhere has been explained, 
by aid of data derived from numerous official 
reports from several nations. 


OTHER RECENT STARTLING FACTS ON SOIL EROSION 
AND REMOVAL OF SOIL FERTILITY BY CROPS 


The soils of Nebraska recently were re- 
ported as being exploited so badly that the 
formation of another Dust Bowl in that 
State may be expected during the next dry 
cycle. 

A single river basin in central Iowa lost 
115,000,000 tons of topsoil during one flood 
last spring. Yet despite the general need to 
plant few row crops, the agricultural college 
at Ames, Iowa, has reported that there was 
an incréase of 28 percent in the acreage of 
row crops in the past 5 years. 

Another State reports that in addition to 
losing 3,000,000 tons of topsoil by erosion, 
there also is a loss of 2,500,000 tons of phos- 
phates from its soils by sale and removal of 
crops. But only 2,500,000 tons of these losses 
are being replaced by application of ferti- 
lizers, a considerable portion of which also is 
lost as far as new crop production is 
concerned. 

These conditions largely must remain, or 
even grow worse, as long as we continue to 
use the Italo-German or military methods. 
of stream management, for it is becoming 
well known that their principal aims? and 
Purposes do not fit in a democratic nation. 


Instead of serving all the industries and all. 


the people, the primary purpose here, even 
as in the old countries, is to aid navigation 
and power. The recorded long-time effects 
in all the Fascist countries, as well as in 
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America, decade by decade, is increased flood 
violence, increased soil erosion, increased 
filling of stream channels with mud, in- 
creased expenses, and increased flood dam- 
ages. Officially, these truths have been 
stated by J. Dumas, of France, 1856; by Gov- 
ernment reports of Spain, Italy, Austria, and 
Germany; by G. Wex, imperial counsellor on 
streams; and by the United States Congress 
after a special investigation in 1936, as well 
as by numerous other authorities. Such are 
the results of fighting the floods by speed- 
up of the run-off, dredging, diking, and 
sand-bagging the streams. There is almost 
complete indifference to widespread water 
retention by means which would benefit 
every citizen. The latter is needed, with 
modern methods of water use which promote 
the general welfare. 


DECREASE OF SOIL FERTILITY ALSO BY THE 
LEACHING ACTION OF GROUND WATERS 


Measurements made recently by the de- 
partment of geology of Alma White College 
at Zarephath, N. J., demonstrated that soil 
minerals, in surprising amounts, constantly 
are being dissolved by ground water, and 
are being carried away to the sea by the 
average clear-water flow of Millstone River. 
It was determined that the annual sum 
total of the materials transported in solution 
equals a trainload of 51 cars of 35 tons 
each. Although local people thought at 
first that this amount was too high, higher 
authority soon confirmed these figures, and 
even stated that they probably are too con- 
servative; for larger amounts in proportion 
were determined in making similar measure- 
ments on another stream somewhat farther 
north. 

Thus it may be seen why so few people 
understand how fast the farms must be- 
come nonproductive, unless something is 
done soon to meet the grave need to re- 
plenish the soils after nearly every crop is 
removed. 

Nearly every citizen long has been aware 
that by far the larger part of the price that 
consumers pay the grocers for foods that 
originate on farms, does not go to the farm- 
er—the man who has to stand nine-tenths 
of the risks as well as expense in growing 
crops and raising cattle and poultry—but to 
the middlemen. 

Under the set-up that has exisied in our 
democratic America for many years, the 
share of the farmers, taken on the average 
for 50 years, as shown by the records, has 
been so small, as compared with the share 
of middlemen, that little or nothing has been 
left each year with which to replenish the 
soils by purchase of fertilizers, 

Ben Franklin made a statement that soon 
must be appreciated in q different and tragic 
way: 

“Always taking out, and never putting 
back, means we soon must begin to scrape 
the bottom of the (soil fertility) barrel.” 

We may as well face the fact that if we are 
not to become hungrier and hungrier every 
year, as in several of the old countries, we 
must include enough extra per bushel or 
per pound on every farm product to pay for 
the Tertilizer required to grow just as good a 
crop next year. 


ANOTHER DANGER TO THE SOURCE OF OUR FOOD 
SUPPLY: “COMMERCIALIZED FARMING” 


The widespread seizures of farms through 
foreclosures by mortgage companies, banks, 
and.insurance companies during the hard 
times, started another influence that ulti- 
mately must hit another hard blow at food 
production. It has well been called com- 
mercialized farming; not because it heart- 
lessly threw thousands of well-deserving toil- 
ers out of their homes, but because of other 
evils that quickly began to be apparent. 

Instead of aiming primarily to maintain 
fertility or build up the soils, and to hold 
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them safely in place in times of floods as 
well as droughts, the main purpose, or as it 
seems in many imstances, the only aim, has 
been just to show a profit. Robbing the soil 
thus has been made a business; but it is a 
business that ultimately must bring hard- 
ships on everyone. A practical example of 
much earlier date was seen in a nearby State 
where some 20 years ago a money lender 
managed to get 14 farmers to put mortgages 
on their land. After money became tight, 
the mortgages all were foreclosed; and no 
sooner had the money lender come into pos- 
session than he began to save in every pos- 
sible manner. While his economy prevented 
repairs of nearly every kind, the worst of his 
profits came from robbing the soil. Today 
all those farms except two stand deserted. 

Such influences may be weighed quite 
accurately from the able description of Rev. 
L. G. Ligutti, who stated, “They live by 
exploitation and extraction, not by true hus- 
bandry. The roots of restraining grass, 
legumes, and even trees, are loosened and 
removed in the mechanical production of 
wheat and corn. The rootless land more 
easily drifts away in the wind and the water; 
and the rootless people herd themselves by 
the millions into the industrial slums.” 

So, between increasing soil erosion on the 
one hand, and the growth of commercialized 
farming on the other, readily it must be ad- 
mitted that peonage and serfdom in America 
must increase—unless adequate provisions 
are made soon to remedy the difficulties of 
the millions of average farmers. 


SOME AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENTS ON SOIL 
FERTILITY LOSSES 


Investigations made by the Missouri State 
University, division of agriculture, show that 
in raising crops and feeding them to live- 
stock, only four-fifths of the materials that 
are fed to the livestock are left somewhere 
on the farm as manure. And studies on 
nitrogen and humus control of Missouri soils 
already show an average decrease of 35 per- 
cent. A number of specialists have shown 
that nearly one-third of the cultivated area 
in this country fast is becoming Useless for 
growing crops. that pay. 

In his paper, Make the Soils Productive, 
R. A. Hayne recommends the following quan- 
tities of plant food to be applied to the acre 
when freshly plowed: 

Hill clay soils: Nitrogenous matter, 1,500 
to 2,000 pounds; potash, 38,000 to 46,000 
pounds; lime, none to 25,000 pounds; phos- 
phoric acid, 1,000 to 2,000 pounds. 

Black rich soils: Nitrogenous matter, 5,000 
to 9,000 pounds; potash, 36,000 to 46,000 
pounds; phosphoric acid, 3,000 to 4,500 
pounds; lime, none to 50,000 pounds. 

For good plant food he recommends hu- 
mus, phosphoric acid, potash, lime, iron. 

Of the amounts applied as above he fig- 
ures that the following amounts may become 
available per acre: 

Hill clay soils: Nitrogen, 30 to 50 pounds; 
potash, 80 to 120 pounds; phosphoric acid, 
10 to 20 pounds. 

Black rich soils: Nitrogen, 100 to 175 
pounds; potash, 80 to 120 pounds; phos- 
phoric acid, 30 to 45 pounds. 

When 5 tons of alfalfa are hauled off, 255 
pounds of nitrogenous matter, 55 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, 200 pounds of potash, and 
400 pounds of lime are removed from the 
farm; but when those 5 tons are fed to live- 
stock, only about 51 pounds of nitrogenous 
matter, 11 pounds of phosphoric acid, 40 
pounds of potassium, and 8 pounds of lime 
are removed. 

A FARMER’S SHARE IN THE LOAVES OF BREAD 

We have heard a great deal about the high 
prices that farmers (recently) have been 
getting for wheat. A little investigation 
shows that only a comparatively very few 
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bushels changed hands at those figures. And 
nothing was said about those many years 
(e. g., 1931) when the price (25 cents), did 
not repay the cost of growing the grain. Also 
nothing was said about those many years 
when practically no wheat could be grown. 
Between droughts and dust storms in many 
areas, and floods in others, very many of 
the toilers considered themselves lucky if 
they were able to starve it out, until another 
crop could be grown. 

Even when one banner crop finally was 
harvested (1931), the buyers and the millers 
held the price down to’the pitiful sum of 25 
cents per bushel—knowing quite well that 
many thousands of families had been living 
on a starvation diet; and that taxes and other 
payinents made it necessary to sell. This, 
afte: four very bad crop years. The farmers 
met that test, only to meet worse conditions 
during the several years that followed. 
Droughts became so severe that pastures and 
ranges failed and cattle died, or had to be 
scld in starved condition. 

Finally came years when some crops were 
raised and the price also went to 50 cents per 
bushel. Despite the fact that at various 
times considerably higher prices were 
quoted, the dealers held the prices down to 
much lower figures. And this was true not 
only of grain, but of fibers and other crops 
at very many places. Several times in differ- 
ent parts of the South, the growers could get 
only 4 or 5 cents for their cotton, when 
prices stated in the newspapers ranged from 
8 to 14 cents. 

When wheat shortage forced the price up 
to 50 cents, some farmers felt encouraged; 
but the fact remained that, as a class, the 
farmers had to keep on robbing themselves 
and their families, as well as the soils, in 
order to keep on going. 

Instead of buying new farm implements 
that already were badly needed, the old had 
to be made to do. Instead of purchasing 
new clothes, the old were patched up. In- 
stead of paying the payments as they came 
due on mortgages, extensions had to be 
asked, and usually at increased costs for the 
favor. Insurance policies lapsed by the thou- 
sands, and erection of new farm buildings 
as well as nearly all other improvements 
had to be put, off indefinitely. Very largely 
the purchasing power of many millions of 
people was limited severely over a period 
of years. Skinning the farmers was a great 
game for the select few who would engage 
in it; but finaliy the entire Nation was made 
to feel the aftereffects through the worst 
depression in our history. It was during 
those times that the true relationships to 
each other of three classes of people began 
to be understood. The following compari- 
son may serve to drive home the basic facts: 


THE WHEAT GROWER AND THE LOAVES OF BREAD 


On buying a loaf of bread for 10 cents at 
the store* a farmer found it weighed only 
12 ounces. Also it was learned later that a 
bushel of wheat will make 80 such loaves. 
In other words, simply by grinding the wheat 
and making it into bread, the sale price had 
been raised from 50 cents per bushel for the 
wheat up to $8 for the bread that it would 
make, with the addition of a small cost for 
eggs, lard, baking powder, etc. Also the truth 
began to appear that with the price of wheat 
at 50 cents per bushel the farmer who raised 
the grain had been paid only eight-tenths of 
a cent for the 12 ounces of wheat that were 
required to make the loaf. In other words, 
while the farmer got less than 1 cent, the 
miller and the baker got more than 10 times 
as much. Also it became clear that only five 
loaves of bread could be purchased by sell- 
ing a bushel of the grain that would make 
80 loaves. 

At that time the average yield of wheat 
over the United States was 14 bushels per 
acre. That would make 1,120 loaves of bread. 
But while the farmer had to seil his, say, 
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14 bushels at 50 cents for $7, the miller and 
the baker and the grocer got a total of $112, 
which was six times as much as the farmer 
got. 

Or to put it another way, the man who 
raises the grain that makes 1,120 loaves can 
buy back only 70 loaves; yet the middlemen 
did only the least and the lightest of the 
labor and took very little of the risk. The 
rank unfairness and injustice of the entire 
set-up readily may be understood by almost 
everyone. 


Unfairness to farmers—another comparison 


RATIO OF PRICES RECEIVED FOR FARM PRODUCTS 
TO THE PRICES PAID FOR INDUSTRIAL GOODS 
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LAND-TAX DELINQUENCIES 


Ligutti and Rowe have stated* that in 
many places the taxes are so high that every 
10 to 15 years the landowners have paid into 
State and local government agencies, in the 
form of taxes, the full value of their farms. 

Although taxes have been reduced some- 
what since 1929, nevertheless, in 1940, taxes 
stood so high that they were double the land 
taxes of 1914. ‘Taxes seldom or never drop 
back like farm incomes and farm values do. 
They take an ever-increasing percent of the 
farmer’s income, 

In this country, in the 10 years, 1926 to 
1935, inclusive, nearly one-twelfth of all the 
farms were sold for taxes. In the Mid-At- 
lantic States, one-eighth. Most foreclosures 
of mortgages were on single-crop farms. 

TAX SALES 

1931: 1 percent of all the farms sold for 
taxes. 

1932: 16 percent of all the farms sold for 
taxes. 

1933: 24 percent of all the farms sold for 
taxes. 





MCRTSAGE FORECLOSURES 


In the decade 1926 to 1935, 298 farms out 
of 1,000 were foreclosed on or were sold for 
taxes. In South Dakota, 50 percent; in Iowa, 
40 percent; and in Minnesota and Montana, 
83 percent. Foreclosures occurred for a time 
at the rate of 274 per day. But by 1940 more 
than 3,000000 farm owners were located on 
the farms. 

THE MOVERS 


March 1 of every year is the time when 
several millions of sharecroppers change 
places. This is a part of their life-long ef- 
fort to get ahead. 

“The east wind whips the skirts of the 
snow with a passing shower; and over Iowa 
on the first of March wheels churn hub deep 
in ‘mud, or grit their teeth across the icy 
roads. 

“Home is only a shadow flying down the 
wind in a twisted swirl of snowflakes. It 
travels down the road now in an old lumber 
wagon drawn by two shaggy horses, whose 
bones are too big for their flesh. 

“Even the wild goose is not as homeless 
as these movers, peering ahead through the 
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sliding curtain of a March rain, they pass 
with the furniture of a home packed in a 
wagon, past corners, past groves to a hilltop 
they go until only chair legs point from the 
skyline like roots of trees torn from the earth 
and they are gone. 

“This, the parade of the landless, the ten- 
ants, the dispossessed. Out of their Canaan 
they march with Moses asieep in the Bible. 

“Who will call them back, who will ask: 
Are you the chosen people? Do you inherit 
only a backward glance and a cry, and a 
heartbreak? Are you the meek? 

“But the early twilight drops like a pall 
on their shoulders and sullen water slowly 
fills the wagon ruts and the hoof prints.” 
(James Hearst in Country Men.) 

AMERICA MUST DEPEND ON HER FARMERS 

In the opinion of Lincoln, “No other oc- 
cupation opens so wide a field for the prof- 
itable and agreeable combination of labor 
with cultivated thought, as agriculture.” 
And Hoiden has written, “The soil is a sa- 
cred thing. Out of it comes that which sus- 
tains life and supplies the commerce of the 
world. \ 

“To leave a farm more productive than you 
found it is a blessing to humanity. To leave 
it less productive is only a little less than a 
crime, and especially a crime against your 
children who must farm the soil after you 
are gone. We are learning that it is just as 
necessary to feed our soils as it is to feed our 
livestock and ourselves. There is no more 
important question facing America today 
than that of making and keeping our soil 
productive. 


“A desert has no industries, no homes, £0 
life. Plant food, fertility, and making and 
keeping the soil productive is the founda- 
tion for national prosperity and strength.” 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am not going to go into the 
matter of whose fault it is that there was 
some cut in the Veterans’ Administration 
appropriation. That is water over the 
dam. But we are faced now with the 
fact that there is not enough money for 
rendering service to the veterans, which 
service is very much needed. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration has made many 
mistakes in its past operations and I have 
found that it is very difficult to under- 
stand what the budge? officer of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration means and what 
he is talking about, and frankly, what 
he has done with the money. I think 
the cuts that are being contemplated 
and to be put into effect very shortly in 
the Veterans’ Administration are very 
unwise and very unfair. They are dis- 
missing the men whom I call the produc- 
tion-line men, that is the contact men, 
and the rating-board men who rate 
compensation cases, and others. They 
are cutting hospital personnel. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration say that they are 
not doing it, but they are doing it, as a 
matter of fact, and we have the facts and 
figures which were brought out in testi- 
mony before our committee to prove it. 
Our committee yesterday passed a resolu- 
tion asking General Gray to hold these 
cuts in. abeyance unt'l the matter could 
be further investigated by the Commit- 
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tee on Veterans’ Affairs. This resolution 


reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, while appreciating efforts being made 
toward economical operation of the Veterans’ 
Administration, directs that the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, Carl R. Gray, be in- 
formed of its protest of the present reduction 
in force and requests that this reduction in 
force be held in abeyance until a detailed 
study can be effected by the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs or any standing subcommit- 
tee so designated by the chairman, to insure 
that the service to disabled veterans will not 
be seriously impaired. 

Further resolved, That the chairman be 
empowered to transmit this message in the 
most expeditious manner possible. 


The veterans are entitled to service, 
and especially the disabled veterans. 
Under the present cuts they will not get 
that service. I say that they should cut 
out some of the supervisory personnel 
who are receiving very high salaries. 
Those who are receiving very high sal- 
aries are not being cut and are still work- 
ing. A few of those high salaries would 
Pay many salaries of the contact men 
and the men who are doing training 
work. They are cutting the training of- 
ficers so that now 1 training officer has 
to train 1,000 disabled veterans. In New 
York the training officers were cut from 
250 to 85. How can 1 vocational guidance 
officer counsel 1,000 disabled men who are 
taking training under Public Law 16? 
It just cannot be done. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANHAM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include certain excerpts. 


CROW TRIBE 


Mr. DDEWART. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(S. 1317) to give to members of the 
Crow Tribe the power to manage and 
assume charge of their restricted lands, 
for their own use or for lease purposes, 
while such lands remain under trust 
patents, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 1317) 
entitled “An act to give to members of the 
Crow Tribe the power to manage and assume 
charge of their restricted lands, for their own 
use or for lease purposes, while such lands 
remain under trust patents,” having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
the House amendment, insert the following: 
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“That the last proviso of the first section 
of the Act of May 26, 1926, entitled ‘An Act 
to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an Act 
approved June 20, 1920, “An Act to provide for 
the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for 
the distribution of tribal funds and for other 
purposes.” ’, approved May 26, 1926 (44 Stat. 
658, 659), be amended to read as follows: 

“Provided further, That any Crow Indian 
classified as competent may lease his or her 
trust lands or any part thereof and the trust 
lands of their minor children for farming 
and grazing purposes; Provided, That any 
Crow Indian classified as competent shall 
have the full responsibility of obtaining com- 
pliance with the terms of any lease made; 


_ And provided further, That leases on inher- 


ited or devised trust lands having more than 
five competent devisees or heirs shall be made 
only with the approval of the Superintendent. 
Any adult incompetent Indian with the ap- 
proval of the superintendent may lease his 
or her trust lands or any part thereof and 
the inherited or trust lands of their minor 
children for farming and grazing purposes, 
The trust lands of orphan minors shall be 
leased by the superintendent. Moneys re- 
ceived for and on behalf of all incompetent 
Indians and minor children shall be paid to 
the superintendent by the lessee for the bene- 
fit of said Indians. No lease shall be made 
for a period longer than five years, except 
irrigable lands under the Big Horn Canal, 
which may be leased for periods of ten years. 
All leases made under this Act shall be re- 
corded at the Crow Agency.” 
And the House agree to the same. 

RicHarD J. WELCH, 

Frep L. CRAWFORD, 

JoHn R. Murpbock, 

WESLEY A. D’Ewart, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 

Guy CorRDON, 

ZALES N. EcTON, 

Cart A, HATCH, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (S. 1317) entitled “An act 
to give to members of the Crow Tribe the 
power to manage and assume charge of their 
restricted lands, for their own use or for 
lease purposes, while such lands remain 
under trust patents,” submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments, namely: 

The purpose of this proposed legislation is 
to provide for the making of leases of trusts 
and restricted lands on the Crow Indian 
Reservation, Mont., more workable and to 
give to the individual members of the Crow 
Tribe, who are competent to manage their 
own affairs such rights. By amending the 
act of May 26, 1926 (44 Stat. 658), as sug- 
gested herein will liberalize this act with 
respect to the competency of these Indians 
and will substantially accomplish the pur- 
poses intended by the provisions of the bill 
as it passed the Senate and as it was 
amended by the House. 

The text of the amendment herein recom- 
mended is the result of an agreement, after 
several conferences, between the tribal dele- 
gates of the Crow Reservation and the offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

Ricuarp J. WELCH, 

Frep L. CRAWFORD, 

JOHN R. Murpock, 

WESLEY A, D’EwasktT, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

c motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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TO AMEND THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 2298, an act 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as aménded, and for other purposes, with 
a Senate amendment, disagree with the 
Senate amendment, and ask for a con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. WOLVERTON, Mr. LEoNARD 
W. Hatt, Mr. GILLeTTe, Mr. BuLWINKLE, 
and Mr. Harris. 


TO AMEND THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5448) to amend sections 212 (b) and 231 
(d) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. REep]? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I do not 
understand what this bill does. Will the 
gentleman explain it? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill H. R, 5448 would extend to 
earnings of aircraft under foreign regis- 
try the reciprocal income-tax exemption 
now granted to earnings of ships under 
foreign flag. Under the Revenue Act of 
1921, earnings derived from the opera- 
tion of ships documented under the laws 
of a foreign country were exempted from 
Federalincome tax in the hands of non- 
resident alien individuals or foreign cor- 
porations, if thatforeign country granted 
an equivalent exemption to citizens of 
the United States and to corporations 
organized in the United States. This 
exemption has been continued without 
change under subsequent revenue legis- 
lation. 

Under the income-tax regulations, 
foreign countries which impose no in- 
come tax are considered as granting the 
equivalent exemption demanded by the 
statute. Countries which do impdse an 
income tax and which have been found 
to satisfy the reciprocal requirement per- 
taining to ships’ earnings include Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Great Britain ana Northern Ire- 
land, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Spain, 
and Sweden. In the case of the fore- 
going countries, the reciprocal exemp- 
tion has been evidenced by a formal ex- 
change of notes through diplomatic 
channels. In the case of the following 
countries, there has been no formal ex- 
change of notes but the Treasury has 
ascertained that they also satify the re- 
quirement for reciprocal exemption: An- 
dorra, Argentina, Dominican Republic, 
Egypt, Guatemala, Honduras, Iran, Mo- 
naco, Morocco, Nicaragua, Saint Lucia, 
Siam, Straits Settlements, Switzerland, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela, 

The exemption proposed to be ex- 
tended by the bill to income consisting 
of earnings from the operation of foreign 
aircraft has already been so extended 
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under income-tax conventions with Can- 
ada, Great Britain, France, and Sweden. 
The bill, therefore, would make gener- 
ally available, on a reciprocal basis, the 
exemption of aircraft earnings already 
accomplished by convention with these 
four countries. Other tax conventions 
are in process, but negotiations leading 
to the final exchange of ratifications of 
such conventions are usually long and 
tedious, involving many controversial 
issues. Your committee believes, there- 
fore, that it would be definitely in the 
public interest to facilitate the exemp- 
tion of aircraft earnings in the manner 
provided by the bill. Substantially all 
the earnings of ships are exempt from 
taxation by foreign countries and it is 
anticipated that the same policy with 
respect to earnings from the operation 
of aircraft will continue to find inter- 
national favor. 

Your committee is informed that re- 
ciprocal exemptions like the one proposed 
by this bill for incorporation into our 


income-tax law are already on the stat- 


ute books of a number of foreign coun- 
tries. Exemption of our air carriers 
from income taxation in those countries, 
therefore, will become practically auto- 
matic upon the enactment of the bill. 
The resulting saving of the time and ex- 
pense necessarily involved in bilateral 
convention procedure is immediately ap- 
Parent. 

The present world leadership of the 
United States in international air trans- 
portation leaves little room for doubt 
that the enactment of this measure will 
mean a net gain in revenue to the Treas- 
ury. The tax relinquished on income de- 
rived by foreign carriers from sources 
within this country will probably be less 
than the taxes which would otherwise be 
imposed on the foreign income of our 
own carriers and which, subject to cer- 
tain limitations, would be allowed as a 
credit against the United States tax im- 
posed on the entire net income of our 
carriers. During the 6 months’ period 
from January through June 1947, ac- 
cording to a Civil Aeronautics Board 
analysis of trans-Atlantic passenger 
traffic out-bound from and in-bound to 
New York City by scheduled United 
States and foreign air carriers, the num- 
ber of passengers on United States planes 
was 60,398, as compared with 19,710 car- 
ried by foreign planes. Based on these 
figures, the percentage of passengers 
carried by United States planes during 
that period was over 75. This is par- 
ticularly noteworthy in view of the fact 
that it is in the trans-Atlantic service 
that foreign competition is keenest and 
most highly developed. 

But of greater significance, in the opin- 
ion of your committee, would be the en- 
couragement furnished by the bill to the 
further expansion of the fast growing, 
keenly competitive air-transport indus- 
try. Freedom from foreign taxation and 
the burdens of compliance with the di- 
verse and unfamiliar administrative pro- 
visions of the laws that impose it will 
contribute much to the growth of our 
air-borne foreign commerce. 

The Treasury Department is in accord 
with the policy of the bill, a policy which 
has been consistently followed in the 
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negotiation of tax conventions with for- 
eign countries since the development of 
commercial flying. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BILL—SECTION 1 


Subsections (a) and (b) of section 1 
of the bill respectively amend in full sec- 
tions 212 (b) and 231 (d) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

The first of these code sections ex- 
cludes from gross income and exempts 
from tax “the income of a nonresident 
alien individual which consists exclu- 
sively of earnings derived from the oper- 
ation of a ship or ships documented under 
the laws of a foreign country which 
grants an equivalent exemption to cit- 
izens of the United States and to cor- 
porations organized in the United States. 
Section 231 (d) of the code grants the 
same exclusion and exemption, on the 
same reciprocal basis, to foreign corpora- 
tions. 

As amended by the bill, each of these 
code sections is divided into two para- 
graphs, the first of which continues the 
existing exemption of the earnings of 
ships under foreign registry and the sec- 
ond adds the new exemption of earnings 
derived from the operation of aircraft 
under foreign registry. 


SECTION 2 


Under section 2, the amendments made 
by the bill are applicable with respect to 
taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1947. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. REep]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That (a) section 212 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code (relating to in- 
come of nonresident alien individuals) is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Exclusions: The following items shall 
not be included in gross income of a non- 
resident alien individual and shall be ex- 
empt from taxation under this chapter: 

“(1) Ships under foreign flag: Earnings 
derived from the operation of a ship or ships 
documented under the laws of a foreign coun- 
try which grants an equivalent exemption 
to citizens of the United States and to cor- 
porations organized in the United States; 

“(2) Aircraft of foreign registry: Earnings 
derived from the operation of aircraft reg- 
istered under the laws of a foreign country 
which grants an equivalent exemption to 
citizens of the United States and to corpora- 
tions organized in the United States.” 

(b) Section 231 (d) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code (relating to income of foreign cor- 
porations) is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(d) Exclusions: The following items shall 
not be included in gross income of a foreign 
corporation and shall be exempt fronr taxa- 
tion under this chapter: 

“(1) Ships under foreign flag: Earnings de- 
rived from the operation of a ship or ships 
documented under the laws of a foreign coun- 
try which grants an equivalent exemption to 
citizens of the United States and to corpora- 
tions organized in the United States; 

“(2) Aircraft of foreign registry: Earnings 
derived from the operation of aircraft reg- 
istered under the laws of a foreign country 
which grants an equivalent exemption to 
citizens of the United States and to corpora- 
tions organized in the United States.” 

Src. 2. The amendments made by this act 
shall be applicable with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1947. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. ‘ 


CLARIFYING EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE STA- 
TUS OF CERTAIN NEWSPAPER AND 
MAGAZINE VENDORS FOR SOCIAL- 
SECURITY PURPOSES 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5052) to 
exclude certain vendors of newspapers or 
magazines from certain provisions of the 
Social Security Act and Internal Revenue 
Code. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. GrarHarT]. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 209 (b) 
(15) of the Social Security Act, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1940 edition, Supp. V, title 42, sec. 
409 (b) (15)), and section 1426 (b) (15) of 
the Internal Revenue Ccde, as amended, are 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(15) (A) Service performed by an indi- 
vidual under the age of 18 in the delivery 
or distribution of newspapers or shopping 
news, not including delivery or distribution 
to any point for subsequent delivery or 
distribution; 

“(B) Service performed by an individual 
in, and at the time of, the sale of news- 
papers or magazines to ultimate consumers, 
under an arrangement under which the news- 
papers or magazines are to be sold by him 
at a fixed price his compensation being based 
on the retention of the excess of such price 
over the amount at which the newspapers or 
magazines are charged to him, whether or 
not he is guaranteed a minimum amount of 
compensation for such service, or is en- 
titled to be credited with the unsold news- 
papers or magazines turned back; or.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) to section 209 (b) (15) of the Social 
Security Act shall be applicable with respect 
to services performed after the date of the 
enactment of this act, and the amendment 
made to section 1426 (b) (15) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code shall be applicable with 
respect to services performed after Decem- 
ber 31, 1939. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 1607 (c) (15) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(15) (A) Service performed by an indi- 
vidual under the age of 18 in the delivery 
or distribution of newspapers or shopping 
news, not including delivery or distribu- 
tion to any point for subsequent delivery or 
distribution; 

“(B) Service performed by an individual 
in, and at the time of, the sale of news- 
papers or magazines to ultimate consumers, 
under an arrangement under which the 
newspapers or magazines are to be sold by 
him at a fixed price, his compensation being 
based on the retention of the excess of such 
price over the amount at which the news- 
papers or magazines are charged to him, 
whether or not he is guaranteed a minimum 
amount of compensation for such service, or 
is entitled to be credited with the unsold 
newspapers or magazines turned back;”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be applicable with respect to serv- 
ices performed after December 31, 1939, and, 
as to services performed before July 1, 1946, 
shall be applied as if such amendment had 
been a part of section 1607 (c) (15) of the 
Internal Revenue Code as added to such code 
by section 614 of the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1939. 
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Sec. 3. If any amount paid prior to the date 
of the enactment of this act constitutes an 
overpayment of tax solely by reason of an 
amendment made by this act, no refund or 
credit shall be made or allowed with respect 
to the amount ofsuch overpayment. 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, by 
way of explanation, I should point out 
that the legislation I propose is purposed 
to clarify the status of certain newspaper 
and magazine vendors which has been 
recently thrown into confusion as a con- 
sequence of the rendition of several Fed- 
eral court decisions. 

At the time of the enactment of the 
Social Security Act in 1935, and again 
when certain amendatory legislation was 
under consideration in 1939, 1945, and 
earlier in this session—H. R. 3997 and 
House Joint Resolution 296—the Con- 
gress clearly revealed its intention that 
the common-law definitions of inde- 
pendent contractor and of master and 
servant—employee and employer— 
should govern insofar as social security 
coverage under old age and survivors and 
unemployment insurance was concerned. 

Up until the rendition of the Federal 
’ court decisions I have referred to were 
rendered the status of the newspaper and 
Magazine vendors was considered by 
everyone, and as this Congress clearly 
intended, to be that of independent con- 
tractors since they bought their periodi- 
cals at a low price and sold them at a 
higher price, deriving their livelihood 
from. the profit in the operation. 

By reason that is fantastic, these court 
decisions, in order to scoop them into the 
voracious maw of Social Security against 
their will and over their violent objec- 
tion, these vendors were arbitrarily de- 
clared to be employees and therefore sub- 
ject to the pay-roll taxes though the 
money they receive is not wages, as gen- 
erally understood, but profits derived 
from an independent business operation 
of their own. 

This did not suit anybody. The news- 
paper publishers protested that in many 
instances they did not even know the 
names of the men who had established 
their small businesses on the highways 
and byways of our cities and counties 
whom the courts had announced were 
their employees. The newspaper vendors 
were staggered by the number of em- 
ployers they suddenly found themselves 
possessed of, for, under the same ar- 
rangement, many of them were handling 
hundreds of newspapers and magazines, 
this to say nothing of fruits, chewing 
gums, safety razor blades, “who done it” 
detective stories, and so forth, and so 
forth. 

Realizing the utter unworkability of 
their newly defined situation, the con- 
fusion it would cause everyone engaged 
in the manufacture, sale, and distribu- 
tion of newspapers and magazines, I have 
prepared this bill to take these self-em- 
ployed independent contractors out of 
the Social Securtiy Act—as all newsboys 
under 18 years have long been excluded— 
at the request of the news vendors them- 
selves, their labor union representatives 
and the Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, all of whom vigorously object to 
this surprising move to reverse the oft- 
manifested intention of Congress and to 
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legislate a new rule of coverage by ju- 
dicial decision and bureaucratic regula- 
tion. 

The enactment of this legislation does 
not exclude anyone from coverage who 
was ever embraced in the social-security 
system. Its enactment would merely 
declare that none who is clearly outside 
of the system shall be dragged into it 
by judicial decision against his will and 
in violation of the revealed intent of the 
Congress of the United States. 

When newspaper vendors are covered 
into the social-security system—and I 
believe they will be by act of Congress 
before this session ends—they will be 
brought in as the independent contrac- 
tors which they actually are, as the self- 
employed, this in recognition of their 
true status, not as a consequence of a 
fictitious treatment which cannot be 
“justified or defended on any logical or 
legal basis whatsoever. 

I think that everyone understands the 
provisions and legal effect of the measure 
which I now offer for enactment. If 
there are any questions I would be glad 
to endeavor to answer them. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
just to keep the record straight, I think 
the memory of my friend and colleague 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] is at fault in the statement 
which he has just made with respect to 
appropriations for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, for the present fiscal year. 

The facts are that a cut of 5 percent 
believed to be moderate was made in re- 
spect to the over-all administrative ex- 
Ppenses of the Veterans’ Administration, 
as compared with budget recommenda- 
tions for the fiscal year 1948, in the bill 
which passed the House on June 18 last. 

It was made perfectly clear that not 
one penny of this cut was to apply to 
any benefit provided by the Congress for 
our veterans, to any financial assistance 
to the disabled, to the widowed, or the or- 
phaned, or to hospital or medical care for 
those eligible. 

In fact, the bill carried $20,000,000 more 
for hospital and medical work than was 
requested from either the Appropriations 
Committee of the House or the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate. 

The cut of 5 percent in administrative 
expenditure was made as a result of the 
unanimous vote, both Democratic and 
Republican, in the subcommittee in 
charge of the bill. It was made as a 
result of the unanimous vote, both Dem- 
ocratic and Republican, in the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. It was made 
as a result, as far as I know, insofar as 
this item in the bill was concerned, of 
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the unanimous vote, both Democratic 
and Republican, of those present and 
voting, on the floor of the House. I re- 
call no dissenting voice in this connec- 
tion in either body of the Congress. 

Available information would appear 
to indicate that the present situation, at 
least insofar as New England is con- 
cerned, is the result of the failure to 
apply available funds in accordance with 
the intention of the Congress. For ex- 
ample, it appears that the administra- 
tive funds of the regional office in Provi- 
dence were cut to the extent of 13.3 per- 
cent; that those of the regional office 
in Boston were cut to the extent of al- 
most 10 percent; while those of the 
branch office in Boston were cut only 
to the extent of 0.04 percent. 

The Congress will, of course, make 
available at any time such funds as may 
be shown to be essential to the humane 
and efficient operation of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND THE 
JUDICIARY APPROPRIATION BILL, 1949 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5607) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Ju- 
diciary for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 5607, the 
State, Commerce, Justice, and Judiciary 
appropriation bill, 1949, with Mr. Curtis 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose yesterday we had read the 
first paragraph of the bill. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TrtLE I—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
DEPARTMENT SERVICE 

Salaries and expenses, Department of 
State: For necessary expenses, including per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia; 
salary of the Under Secretary of State, 
$12,000; salaries of the secretariat for the 
National Commission on Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Cooperation as authorized 
by the act of July 30, 1946 (22 U.S. C. 2870); 
health service program as authorized by law 
(5 U. S. C. 150); not to exceed $26,000 for 
expenses of attendance at meetings con- 
cerned with the work of the Department of 
State; purchase of uniforms for chauffeurs; 
hire of passenger motor vehicles and pur- 
chase of nine (of which seven, including 
one at not to exceed $3,000, shall be for re- 
placement only); and dues for library mem- 
bership in societies or associations which 
issue publications to members only, or at 
a price to members lower than to subscribers 
who are not members; newspapers (not to 
exceed $15,000); rental of tie lines and tele- 
type equipment; stenographic reporting and 
translating services by contract and services 
for the analysis and tabulation of technical 
information and the preparation of special 
maps, globes, and geographic aids by con- 
tract, all without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended; expenses 
as authorized by title VII (except sec. 705), 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946; services 
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as authorized by section 15 of the act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); refund of 
fees erroneously charged and paid for the 
issue of passports as authorized by law (22 
U. S. C. 214a); not to exceed $43,000 for 
deposit in the Treasury for penalty mail of 
the Department of State (39 U. S. C. 321d); 
the examination of estimates of appropria- 
tions in the field; and maintenance and op- 
eration of passport and despatch agencies 
established by the Secretary of State; $17,- 
168,000, of which $1,000 is for payment of 
claims pursuant to section 403 of the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act (28 U. S. C. 921): Pro- 
vided, That not to exceed $3,000 of this ap- 
propriation may be expended for necessary 
expenses, except personal services, in Carry- 
ing out the provisions of section 4 of the 
act entitled “An Act to Amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930,” approved June 12, 1934, as 
amended (19 U. S. C. 1354). 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gary: On page 
8, line 9, after the word “State”, strike out 
“$17,168,000” and insert “$21,168,000.” 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment restores $4,000,000 which 
have been stricken from the depart- 
mental services of the Department of 
State. 

Once again an aggressor nation is on 
the march. The names of the leaders 
are different, the ideologies are diverse, 
but the purposes and pattern of en- 
croachment are the same. When we 
read in today’s press the news of events 
which are transpiring in Czechoslovakia 
and Finland, our minds revert to the un- 
happy experiences in the Ruhr, Ethi- 
opia, and Poland prior to World War II. 
In the light of these rapidly moving 
events, we must recognize that Soviet 
Russia has embarked upon a course of 
world domination, and that her lead- 
ers are just as ruthless as those of Fascist 
Germany. She seeks to extend her con- 
quests by using force and spreading fear 
and terror which are the effective weap- 
ons of dictatorship and totalitarianism. 

What is the answer to this situation? 
Frankly, I do not know, but I do know 
that the State Department today is fac- 
ing the most intricate and complicated 
problems of international relations that 
have ever been presented in all history. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the personnel 
of the Department has been substantially 
reduced. There were 7,920 positions in 
the departmental service in 1947. In 
1948 this was reduced to 5,914 positions. 
Only 5,342 were requested for the fiscal 
year 1949. The $4,000,009 slash in sal- 
aries will necessitate the discharge of 
nearly 800 present employees in this De- 
partment. It will reduce the staff of the 
Department in Washington by 16 per- 
cent. 

Can we afford to take this chance 
under present conditions? I, for one,am 
not willing to assume that responsibility. 
I, therefore, offer this amendment to re- 
store the $4,000,000 slash made by the 
committee, and I urge you to adopt it asa 
measure of national security. 

Mr..STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. 

Mr. Chairman, this is just the begin- 
ning of various attempts which will be 
made to rewrite this bill in committee. 
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On yesterday during debate you heard 
the committee criticized for not decreas- 
ing appropriations. Now we have an at- 
tempt to increase an item. 

I recommend a careful reading of the 
committee report, especially page 5, in 
which we call attention to the duplica- 
tion of effort between offices and divisions 
and in the diffusion of activities and re- 
sponsibilities to the extent that very few 
divisions have a clear-cut definition of 
their own responsibilities. Our investi- 
gators have been in the Department for 
4 months in order to determine how we 
could save the taxpayer’s dollar without 
injuring the efficiency of our various de- 
partments, divisions, and agencies. 

I call attention to the fact that before 
the war and during the war the Depart- 
ment of State had less money with which 
to operate than it had last year and less 
than the committee is allowing for the 
next fiscal year. 

In 1939 the appropriation was $2,- 
437,000, with a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $66,000; in 1940, $2,425,000; in 
1941, $2,695,000, with a supplemental and 
deficiency appropriation of about 
$800,000; in 1943, $5,415,000, with a sup- 
plemental appropriation of $343,000, plus 
$303,000 for overtime; in 1945, $11,056,000, 
with a deficiency and supplemental ap- 
propriation amounting to approximately 
$200,000. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee is al- 
lowing the State Department this year 
$17,168,000. We think the committee has 
been very liberal. 

I want to call attention also to an arti- 
cle by Felix Morley captioned “Our swol- 
len State Department.” I agree it is 
swollen. The committee has rendered a 
great service to the Department of State 
by making this modest reduction and 
calling attention to some of the deficien- 
cies that exist down there. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the pending 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been quite se- 
riously disturbed in noticing this cut of 
$4,000,000 for the personnel of the State 
Department. I have been disturbed even 
though I have sometimes been critical 
of the activities or the organizational set- 
up of the State Department. On the 
other hand, efforts to force a reorganiza- 
tion within the Department through this 
very drastic cut of some 15% percent in 
the total of administrative personnel in 
Washington is to my mind, the wrong 
way of going about it. We have today 
operating, and operating very thoroughly, 
a committee headed by former President 
Hoover, which is making a study of the 
entire organization of our Government 
with a view to making recommendations 
to us before the end of the year. That 
committee is, among other things, study- 
ing the entire organizational set-up of 
the State Department. I think it is a 
little dangerous for us here arbitrarily 
to make as large a cut as this at a mo- 
ment when the unforeseen contingencies 
in our foreign affairs are disturbing many 
of us. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 
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Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman referred 
to an investigation by a former President 
of the United States, Our committee of 
investigators made an_ investigation. 
Genera: Nelson made an investigation. 
All of them admitted an endless amount 
of duplication. 

Mr. HERTER. I am not going to 
quarrel with the gentleman, because I 
think that he knows very well that I have 
been critical of many of the operations 
of the State Department and of their 
organizational set-up. I am not sure 
that cutting a blanket amount out of 
the total appropriations, however, is go- 
ing to settle that form of organization. 
What I am afraid of is that the money 
is likely to come out of the very opera- 
tions in the State Department that are 
the most needed at the present time. If 
I might have the attention of the Chair- 
man for one moment for a question, as 
I understand this cut is a lump sum cut 
that can be applied by the State Depart- 
ment within Washington wheresoever in 
its judgment it sees fit; is that correct? 

Mr. STEFAN. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. HERTER. Is it also correct, Mr. 
Chairman, that in the review that may 
take place in the other body with refer- 
ence to this appropriation, in the event 
that those gentlemen felt that the cut 
had perhaps been a little too deep, that 
there would be an opportunity of com- 
promise? 

Mr, STEFAN. There is always an op- 
portunity of compromise in the other 
body. 

Mr.HERTER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. I will say to the gentle- 
man that this amendment relates solely 
to the departmental services, and it would 
have to be applied within the depart- 
mental services, which means the per- 
sonnel in the State Department in the 
city of Washington. 

Mr.HERTER. Yes; I fully understand 
that it has only to do with that one 
item. 

Mr. GARY. But it ties in with an 
amendment which I shall next propose 
restoring certain funds to the Foreign 
Service. Now, the Foreign Service has 
also been very materially reduced, but 
there is no point in restoring the per- 
sonnel of the Foreign Service if you do 
not have sufficient personnel in the 
Washington office to give them super- 
vision and direction. 

Mr. HERTER. I will not quarrel with 
the gentleman, except to this extent, that 
if you give complete discretion to the 
department to make cuts of $4,000,000, 
running over some 15 to 20 different sec- 
tions in the department, there is no con- 
trol that the Congress has whatsoever 
over where those cuts are goirg to he 
made. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I notice on page 2 of 
the report that the actual cash reduc- 
tion is $35,000,000. Well, $35,000,000 on 
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a bill of $500,000,000 is less than 8 per- 
cent. I do not consider that a very radi- 
cal reduction considering the amount of 
the appropriation. 

Mr. HERTER. The appropriation I 
am speaking about is the reduction of 
$4,000,000 in a requested appropriation 
of $21,000,000. They reduced it to some 
seventeen-million-plus, which is a very 
substantial reduction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Gary]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gary) there 
were—ayes 26, noes 51. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Gary and 
Mr. STEFAN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
38, noes 55. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOREIGN SERVICE 


Salaries and expenses, Foreign Service: For 
necessary expenses of the Foreign Service, 
except as otherwise provided for, including 
those authorized by the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946 (22 U. S. C. 801-1158), except title 
VII, sections 701, 702, 703, 704, 706, 707, title 
VIII, and section 901 of title IX; repairs, al- 
terations, preservation, and maintenance of 
Government-owned and leased diplomatic 
and consular properties in foreign countries, 
including minor construction on Govern- 
ment-owned properties, without regard to 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (41 U. S. C. 5); ice and drinking 
water for office purposes; the hire of passen- 
ger motor vehicles, and purchase of 23, in- 
cluding 2 for chiefs of missions at not to 
exceed $3,000 each; maintenance, operation, 
and repair of airplanes; maintenance, opera- 
tion, repair, and rental of motorboats and 
launches for use at posts where determined 
to be necessary by the Secretary of State; 
insurance of official motor vehicles in foreign 
countries when required by law of such 
countries; excise taxes on negotiable instru- 
ments; purchase of uniforms; health service 
program as authorized by law (5 U.S. C. 150); 
purchase of household furniture and fur- 
nishings for Government-owned, rented, or 
leased buildings, except as provided by the 
act of May 7, 1926, as amended (22 U.S. C. 
292-299) , and the acquisition, by purchase or 
otherwise, of household equipment for the 
purpose set forth in section 912 of said 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, all without re- 
gard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended; loss by exchange; radio broad- 
casting; payment in advance for subscrip- 
tions to commercial information, telephone 
and similar services, including telephone 
service in residences as authorized by the 
act of April 30, 1940 (31 U. S. C. 679); burial 
expenses and expenses in connection with 
last illness and death of certain native em- 
Ployees, as authorized by the act of July 15, 
1939 (5 U. S. C. 118f); for relief, protection, 
and burial of American seamen, and alien 
seamen as authorized by the act of March 
24, 1943 (57 Stat. 45), in foreign countries 
and in Territories and insular possessions 
of the United States, and for expenses in- 
curred in the acknowledgment of the services 
of officers and crews of foreign vessels and 
aircraft in rescuing American seamen, air- 
men, or citizens from shipwreck or other 
catastrophe abroad; for expenses of main- 
taining in Egypt, Ethiopia, Morocco, and 
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Muscat, institutions for incarcerating Ameri- 
can convicts and persons declared insane by 
any consular court, rent of quarters for 
prisons, ice and drinking water for prison 
purposes, and for the expenses of keeping, 
feeding, and transportation of prisoners and 
persons declared insane; for every expendi- 
ture requisite for or incident to the bring- 
ing home from foreign countries of per- 
sons charged with crime, as authorized by 
section 5275 of the Revised Statutes (18 
U. 8. C. 659); and the operation and main- 
tenance of commissary and mess service (not 
to exceed $200,000, without regard to sec- 
tion 3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amend- 
ed; $42,500,000: Provided, That the Secretary 
of State may lease or rent, for periods not 
exceeding 10 years, offices, buildings, grounds, 
and living quarters for the use of the Foreign 
Service, which rental payments may be made 
in advance, and may furnish heat, fuel, light, 
gas, and electricity for Government-owned, 
leased, or rented offices, buildings, grounds, 
and living quarters, all without regard to 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended: Provided further, That pursuant 
to section 8 of the act of August 2, 1946 
(Publie Law 600), automobiles in possession 
of the Foreign Service abroad may be ex- 
changed or sold and the exchange allowances 
or proceeds of such sales applied to replace- 
ment of an equal number of passenger ve- 
hicles and the cost, including the exchange 
allowance, of each such replacement shall 
not exceed $3,000 in the case of the chief of 
mission automobile at each diplomatic mis- 
sion and $1,400 in the case of all other pas- 
senger vehicles except station wagons, and 
such replacements shall not be charged 
against the numerical limitation hereinbe- 
fore set forth. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gary: On page 
6, line 7, strike out the sum “$42,500,000” and 
insert “$44,665,830.” 


Mr. GARY. Mr. this 


Chairman, 
amendment restores the $2,165,830 which 
the committee took from the budget of 
the Foreign Service. 

While the committee’s recommended 
cut is not as great as that applied to the 
departmental service, the effect is just 


as serious. The Department has already 
trimmed its estimates, cutting its per- 
sonnel abroad 500 below the number au- 
thorized for this fiscal year, notwith- 
standing the fact that it is faced with the 
necessity of opening 22 new posts. All 
that has been said with reference to the 
amendment just disposed of applies with 
equal or greater force to this amendment. 
I offer it because I am convinced that 
the safety of America demands it. I trust 
that it will be the pleasure of this body 
to adopt it. 

Mr.STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee will re- 
call that Congress has been very, very 
liberal with our Foreign Service. I yield 
to no man in my admiration of this 
branch of our Government and my ef- 
forts to be of utmost service toit. I want 
the best Foreign Service in the world. I 
want the highest type of people in the 
United States representing our Govern- 
ment in every part of the world. But 
I cail your attention to the fact that not 
very long ago the House, under suspen- 
sion of the rules, passed a bill reorganiz- 
ing the Foreign Service and giving them 
the best salaries in the Government serv- 
ice. They have a special setirement, 
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which is not enjoyed by other employees 
of Government. We have taken very 
good care of our Foreign Service in for- 
eign lands. The lend-lease money which 
we voted for, and the surplus material 
which we have been giving away to for- 
eign countries is represented in benefits 
which we today are extending to our For- 
eign Service officials. In other words, 
our Foreign Service officers, in my opin- 
ion, are securing more benefits from our 
surplus property and lend-lease money 
than any other branch of our Govern- 
ment because we are now buying land 
and building buildings and residences 
and equipping them from the credits of 
lend-lease and surplus property.- No 
other benefits have come to us, in my 
opinion, from lend lease or surplus prop- 
erty except the beautiful buildings and 
beautiful homes that we are constructing 
for these Foreign Service officers for 
whom this committee is appropriating in 
this bill $42,500,000 for salaries and ex- 
penses, and which my colleague from Vir- 
ginia is attempting to increase by over 
$2,000,000. 

This money is not entirely for per- 
sonnel, Mr. Chairman. It is for equip- 
ment and all other items including 
travel, and including official residence 
allotments. What do we do for these 
Foreign Service officers? Let me give 
you a little information about what you 
did by passing that bill under suspension 
of the rules. Here is a Foreign Service 
officer whose salary is $25,000. Annual 
salary $25,000. His post allowance is 
$1,360. He lives in a Government-owned 
home for which he pays no rent. He 
gets $3,400 for entertainment. He gets 
$4,500 in addition as an official residence 
allotment, or a total of over $42,000 a 
year. That is very liberal. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I just wish to ask how 
many such officers as the gentleman de- 
scribes are there in the entire Foreign 
Service? 

Mr. STEFAN. I have three sheets of 
them here. I can read them off. 

Mr. JAVITS. Just the number who 
get $25,000. 

Mr. STEFAN. Here is one who gets 
$15,000, plus $1,000 for post allowance 
and he lives in a Government-owned 
home. His entertainment allowance is 
$2,100 and his official residence allot- 
ment is $2,100. 

Here is one who gets $21,500 salary. 
Here is another who gets $22,750. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STeran] 
has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.STEFAN. That is about all I have 
to say about this. I hope the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. REES. I notice on page 2 of your 
report, speaking about salary increases, 
you say you increased the salary of per- 
sonnel in the State Department in some 
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eases as high as 3,085 percent. I would 
like to have the gentleman explain that 
a little. 

Mr. STEFAN. I endeavored to explain 
that a little while ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize full well that 
my friend the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. STEFAN] has given great study to 
this bill but I am doubtful if he has care- 
fully gone into the matter of pay in the 
Foreign Service. He has spoken to you 
of the Ambassador or Minister who gets 
$25,000 a year; of the embassies the 
United States is building. This amend- 
ment raises the salaries which have been 
cut. The cut will affect in either one or 
two ways—reduced personnel or a re- 
duced amount which they will receive if 
you keep all the personnel. 

Now I wish to state those who have 
been in various parts of the world on 
these various congressional committees 
must realize, and I am speaking of the 
commercial. attachés, as well as others 
of similar status and others not getting 
as much salary, that their expenditures 
during these days are enormous, even for 
their own personal expenses. 

I cannot visualize that this great coun- 
try of ours, the leading Nation in the 


world today, will be penurious with Its" 


servants in the foreign field. You gen- 
tlemen who went to these various for- 
eign cities last summer and were en- 
tertained by various members of an em- 
bassy or legation staff or consulate staff 
must remember that that entertainment 
they gave to you came out of their per- 
sonal pockets. So I say to you that in 
justice to our Foreign Service we should 
raise this appropriation. Support this 
amendment which the gentleman from 
Virginia has introduced. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Ohio is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though recognizing the value and the 
great, the consecrated service of our Ap- 
propriations Committee, I should feel my- 
self very delinquent if I did not give to 
the House something of my own knowl- 
edge of the Foreign Service and some- 
thing of what this cut will mean. I 
realize there are perfectly logical and 
reasonable criticisms of methods; I do 
not like some of them myself. I am dis- 
cussing them with members of the State 
Department who are responsible and I 
find they already know about them, that 
they have been pressuring to get certain 
things done. Unfortunately they are not 
always able to surmount the pressure of 
opinion from higher echelons. 

I should feel very sorry to have us 
accept this recommendation because I 
know from personal knowledge that in 
addition to having it made very difficult 
for the consuls and vice consuls and so 
on who are in charge of important 
though not large posts, we have a situa- 
tion where the wives of these men are 
using their own personal funds in order 
to give the parties they have to give— 
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even for Congressmen, sometimes, when 
they come. Do we think there is no ex- 
pense entailed in making possible the 
meetings between Members of Congress 
and members of the governments to 
which they go? In many of the coun- 
tries it is very necessary that these be 
first on a social basis. I know there are 
Members of this House who have very 
strong feelings about these representa- 
tion allowances. But how is a man going 
to be friendly with another man in an- 
other country unless he goes down with 
him to a little restaurant and buys him 
a dinner or a brandy? He has to buy 
himself one too, does he not? This he 
does because he is told by his office to go 
and get certain information. He can- 
not go out and take the foreigner off in a 
forest and hold a pistol to his tummy and 
tell him, “You tell me this, or else.” He 
will get nothing that way. He has to 
first set up a spirit of friendliness and 
that friendliness follows certain formali- 
ties of the countries involved. 

I realize these are only small matters, 
Mr. Chairman. I spoke yesterday for 15 
minutes and I would suggest that you 
will find considerably more information 
if you will examine the Recorp. I do not 
feel that the only way to solve the prob- 
lems of the Foreign Service or the State 
Department is by cutting them down in 
such way as will actually make a very 
difficult situation for us in the foreign 
field where we should be building charac- 
ter, building responsibility in the minds 
of the people of other countries. I re- 
gret very much that there has been so 
great acut. I realize that it is much less 
in ratio for the Foreign Service than for 
the State Department as a whole, but it 
is enough to make it difficult in our 
outposts to follow those precedents, those 
regulations and those formulas that are 
understood in other countries. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is 
any Member of the House who wants to 
be perurious, as has been suggested, with 
respect to the salaries or the allowances 
of Government employees, especially as 
it may relate to the State, Commerce, and 
other departments included in the par- 
ticular bill under consideration. 

In reading the hearings and the re- 
port on this bill I have observed a rather 
liberal allowance for these employees, 
and that is so especially with respect to 
salaries. On page 2 of the report atten- 
tion is called to a number of cases of 
Salaries of individual employees since 
they have been in the service that have 
been increased up to 3,800 percent in 
some instances. It appears the Govern- 
ment has been pretty liberal in the pay- 
ment of salaries and allowances of em- 
ployees in the State Department. All 
appropriations for the State Department 
have been very generous, I think. 

I should like to ask the chairman of 
the subcommittee about these employees. 
Unfortunately a lot of the information 
is not included in the hearings. There 
are tables, but, somehow, somewhere, we 
do not get them except by asking the 
Members. , They are not in the printed 
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hearings or in the report on the bill and 
not available to the Members of the 
House. ° 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. He will read from a 
table that is not in the hearings. 

Mr. STEFAN. I merely read from a 
report showing the salary and allowance 
range from $18,000 up to $52,000. I 
should like to refer to another break- 
down of the employees in the lower 
brackets. 

Mr. REES. I would like to have some 
of those figures. In fact, they should be 
placed in the REcorp so the Congress and 
the people may have the information. 

Mr. STEFAN. I may say to the gentle- 
man that he will find in the lower ranks 
the salary range for 1938 from $4,000 
plus to $6,600 plus. That is the average 
of the low-salaried group. This is the 
highest paid aggregation of Government 
employees in the entire Government. 

This modest reduction that the com- 
mittee has made does not affect the 
salaries. The salaries were fixed by law. 
This only affects travel, equipment, sup- 
plies, and official residence allowance. 
Certainly there will be a few personnel 
reductions, but the salaries will not be 
reduced because we are not reducing the 
salaries. 

Mr. REES. I am interested in this 
proposition. Our Civii Service Commit- 
tee has under consideration the question 
of increases of salaries of Government 
employees. It is rather difficult to deal 
with the question when we find em- 
ployees upgraded and transferred from 
one place to the other within the agency 
with increases in salaries out of all pro- 
portion to those in other parts of the 
Government. In the higher grades rules 
and regulations of civil service are pretty 
well thrown out of the window. 

Mr. STEFAN. Referring to the in- 
crease in salaries and the percentage 
jump from 300 to 380 percent, that in- 
cluded classified employees. 

Mr. REES. That is entirely eut of 
line, and shows abuse of authority on the 
part of officials who take the question of 
salary adjustment in their own hands. 
We seem to be condoning the thing in 
making these appropriations. 

Mr. STEFAN. That is not for this 
service at all. You will find that expla- 
nation on page 2 of the report. 

Mr. REES. Ihave that before me. It 
is very brief. Why not explain who they 
are and where employed? Let the 
record show who approved these big 
increases. Also why it was done. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia, a very distinguished mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. GARY. May I ask the gentleman 
one question, and that is if he would 
like to serve in the Persian Gulf area 
where the temperature remains around 
132 degrees in the shade for the salaries 
that are now paid by the State Depart- 
ment? Those are the salaries we are 
paying to these men who are giving up 
their homes and going to remote parts 
of the world where they are suffering in 
some instances untold hardships. 
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Mr. REES. I have not heard of a sin- 
gle instance where there is any demand 
on the part of anybody for help over in 
the Persian Gulf area or anywhere else. 
As a matter of fact, more people want to 
go abroad for the Goverriment than want 
to work for the Government at home. 
There are many other places besides the 
Persian Gulf where Government work- 
ers are employed. The high-salaried 
employees are not in the Persian Gulf. 

Mr. STEFAN. We also have many, 
many privates first-class who are serving 
in countries where the temperature aver- 
age is 120 degrees who do not get $52,000 
a year in salary and allowances. 

Mr. REES. I thank the gentleman 
for his statement. If you will look into 
the matter you will not find the high-sal- 
aried employees with big allowances in 
the Persian Gulf or places of that kind. 
I think those who are required to pay the 
bill will feel that Congress is pretty lib- 
eral in salaries and allowances to those 
who represent our country in foreign 
lands. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not often take the 
floor for the purpose of defending or 
opposing a proposition, but I am im- 
pelled to do so on this occasion because 
I believe that the cut made by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for the Foreign 
Service is unfair, is unjust to the Service, 
and was ill-considered. The chairman 
of the committee spoke of the high sal- 
aries received by the representatives of 
the Foreign Service. He mentioned only 
ambassadors, the highest paid men in 
the Service, of which there are but a 
few. Up until the passage of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, the Foreign Service 
of our country was the best trained but 
the worst-paid men in the service of the 
United States Government. The sal- 
aries in the Foreign Service of our min- 
isters, our consuls, and our ambassadors 
were fixed by this Congress in the year 
1854 and remained unchanged until 
1946. In 1854 the salaries of our am- 
bassadors were fixed at $17,500 a year, 
and remained unchanged until the pas- 
sage of the Foreign Service Act of 1£45. 
The salaries of those men in the lower 
brackets in the Foreign Service were 
fixed in 1924 and remained unchanged 
until the passage of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I had the privilege of 
serving on a subcommittee under the 
gentleman before he introduced the Kee 
bill which became the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946. At that. time we found that 
when Lord Halifax was receiving $70,000 
a year, tax clear, for salary and etpenses, 
our Ambassador in Great Britain was. re- 
ceiving $33,000 a yeas for salary and ex- 
penses, tax-free. We felt at that time, 
in view of the accomplishments of Brit- 
ish diplomacy as opposed‘ to ours, that 
over-all we could possibly save more 
money in billions. of dollars if-we paid a 
littie more money for both salary and ex- 
penscs to our servants, and I believe the 
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gentleman will agree that the policy 
which we wrote into that bill for in- 
creased salaries and expense accounts 
for our diplomatic officials is still sound 
policy, and this reduction is out of line 
with that, policy. 

Mr. KEE. I wholeheartedly agree 
with the gentleman from Ohio. He 
failed, however, to mention that in addi- 
tion to the $70,000 a year that Lord Hali- 
fax received tax-free, he also, as I am ad- 
vised, received an additional allowance 
for entertainment of an equal amount at 
that time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentle- 
man ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee how much the embassies and 
legations in Europe this summer and fall 
had to spend entertaining congressional 
delegations? 

Mr. KEE. I am afraid that would be 
impossible for the gentleman to answer. 

‘Let us see for a moment what this cut 
will do. To absorb the recommended re- 
duction of $2,165,830 in salaries and ex- 
penses in the Foreign Service, it will be 
necessary to make a reduction of 494 
officers and employees. There will be a 
reduction of 35 Foreign Service officers, 
men who have been trained for years in 
the Foreign Service, the most highly 
trained officers we have in any Service 
of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired, 

Mr. BLCOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia be permitted to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEE. As I said, there will be a 
reduction of 494 officers and men. In 
that reduction, in addition to the 35 For- 
eign Service officers I have mentioned, 
there will be a reduction of 50 reserve 
officers, there will be a reduction of 257 
members of the staff, and @ reduction of 
150 aliens employed in the different sta- 
tions over the world. 

If there is any time in the history of 
this country when we need a full and 
complete Foreign Service, it seems to me 
that that time is now. 

I am advised that before the commit- 
tee reported this reduction the Foreign 
Service officials had planned to screen 
the representatives in South America and 
select from those representatives, al- 
though they could ill be spared, 490 rep- 
resentatives of the Foreign Service who 
were badly needed for service in Europe 
and the Far East. That plan will have 
to go overboard if this reduction is sus- 
tained. During the first § months of this 
fiscal year the Foreign Service has been 
building up its force withim the appro- 
priations authorized for 1948. If the 
Heuse committee’s reduction is not re- 
stored, the Department will be forced to 
undo most of what has been accom- 
plished to achieve a balanced staff dur- 
ing the last 4 months. I submit that 
this reduction is unfair and ill-consid- 
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ered, and this sum should be restored 
by the House. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. MayI ask the gentleman 
if he does not know that there are now 
under contemplation 22 new offices for 
the Department in the foreign field, 
which they contemplate opening during 
the next year? 

Mr. KEE. That is true. 

Mr. GARY. This will seriously handi- 
cap that program. That need arises 
largely from the tremend<us increase in 
eansular services such as visas and pass-— 
ports. There is now a tremendous back- 
log, amd the backlog will be tremen- 
dously increased if this appropriation is 
cut. 

Mr. KEE. That is true. Also 35 ad- 
ditional Foreign Service officers planned 
to be recruited under the Mannower Act 
cannot ke employed and plans to recruit 
50 reserve officers will have to be aban- 
doned. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
amendment for this primary reason: We 
are very careful on the floor, as the de- 
bate on appropriations for our military 
forces will show, that in the present state 
ef what is euphemistically called the 
“cold war” between the ideologies, to con- 
sider our military forces a sacred cow. 
There is real justification for such a po- 
sition. But are we saying there is so 


little hope left for peaceful accommoda- 
tion, and that arms alone nuust settle the 


ideolcgicalissue? Are we willing, there- 
fore, to hamper and dismantle our peace 
machinery which is our Foreign Service 
and our State Department? 

Let us see why the committee says it 
cut this particular Foreign Service ap- 
propriation. It says, according to the 
committee’s report, which I now read: 

This reduction is in part related to the 
reduction made in the departmental salaries 
and expenses and in part on the informa- 
tion of the committee that the Foreign Serv- 
ice organization is in many instances ren- 
dering services to private individuals and 
business organizations which they could do 
for themselves. 


And the next sentence I ask the com- 
mittee to note very particularly: 

Also it is the thought of the committee 
that the great number of additional posits 
proposed for the Far East cannot he estab- 
lished within the time limits indicated, 
coupled with the greater reductions in per- 
sonnel and activity that might be effectuated 
in other parts of the world, particularly the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Here we are considering the spending 
of $570,060,809 to aid China, and yet for 
the very front rank of the American pe- 
sition in the Far East, which is our own 
Poreign Service, we hesitate to vote the 
necessary money so that the establish- 
ment of offices in the Far East may be 
expedited: Whereas the one thing in 
the world we would want to supplement 
with relation to our policy there, and we 
would want to expedite rather than re- 
tard because we did not appropriate 
enough money, is the opening of offices 
there. 
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The report of the committee itself in 
its hearings is very illuminating on this 
question of cutting salaries. The House 
should know that the Foreign Service 
has asked for no more personnel, 11,265 
positions, than they had in the fiscal year 
1948. But, the testimony shows, and I 
am reading from page 318 of the hear- 
ings, that $547,000 more is needed for 
salaries due to automatic promotions by 
virtue of this very Foreign Service Act 
of 1946. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
has told us that this $44,665,830 asked for 
represents a lot of other things besides 
salaries, but it is a fact that over $29,- 
000,000 of the $44,665,830 here cut, $42,- 
500,000, goes for direct payment to all 
these employees according to the com- 
mittee’s own report. 

One final thought. Right now we have 
a very restricted visa service in the United 
States occuvied areas of Germany and 
Austria. But we have no appreciable 
visa service in the areas of Germany and 
Austria occupied by the British or French. 
A great many of us here in the House are 
very concerned about the fate of the dis- 
placed persons who have been very neg- 
lected, and who I have said here myself 
are suffering a “living death.” It would 
take about a quarter of a million dollars 
in order to extend the visa service, so 
that the displaced persons in the British 
and French zones of Germany and Aus- 
tria would also have a chance, but with 
the policy of cutting appropriations for 
the Foreign Service which we have here, 
even simple requirements of justice and 
humanity cannot be served. I therefore 
respectfully suggest that on the basis of 
the facts this amendment should be voted 
in the bill and the cut should not be 
made in the Foreign Service, which is 
our first line of defense for the United 
States. The amendment should be 
adopted. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. The item that the gen- 
tleman is talking about was considered. 
We took into consideration the opening 
up of offices in the Far East. Iam just as 
interested as the gentleman from New 
York in having a strong, fine, efficient 
Foreign Service. But I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the amount of 
money we are allowing this agency for 
their permanent field forces, namely 11,- 
265 positions, would cost around $29,- 
452,000. You should know that they have 
approximately 202 vacancies which they 
cannot fill. You should know that, and 
the House should get some accurate in- 
formation instead of a lot of information 
that is not absolutely correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Horan]. 

Mr, STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I wonder if we can 
reach some agreement to close debate on 
this amendment? 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
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and all amendments thereto close in 5 
minutes. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 5 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we could all profit by a little perspective 
now and then. We are not treating the 
State Department as painfully as has 
been asSerted. All of this heart-bleeding 
is entirely unnecessary in my opinion. 
The fact remains that in this appropria- 
tion bill we have got 10 times the sum 
that we had 10 years ago. It has risen 
from around $20,000,000 for the State De- 
partment until today it is over $190,- 
000,000 in the bill before you. Where do 
we stop? 

I also want to point out that in this 
particular item alone, for salaries and ex- 
penses of the Foreign Service, we appro- 
priated in 1939 a little less than $10,- 
000,000. As late as 1945, 2 years ago, we 
appropriated less than $25,000,000 for 
this. Today that item is more than $42,- 
000,000. When and where do we stop? 

A lot of sad words have been poured 
out here this afternoon about the small 
cut in an item that is about $20,000,000 
more than it was 2 years ago. Where do 
we stop? We are not only considering 
salaries and expenses here. Let us look 
at the whole picture and not delude our- 
selves. Otherwise we might meet our- 
selves coming back some day. There is 
$7,000,000 in this bill for living quarters 
and quarters allowances. That is re- 
muneration. If you do not think so, ask 
some veteran who would like to rent a 
house here in Washington. We also have 
a half million dollars for representation 
allowances. That is remuneration. If 
you do not believe so, ask somebody in 
the Foreign Service. We also have an 
item of $2,150,000 for Foreign Service re- 
tirement and disability fund. You are 
considering not $42,000,000, but about 
$52,000,000 when you vote on this mat- 
ter. I just want to leave the question 
with you who have the responsibility of 
the fiscal soundness of this country. 
Where do we stop? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Is it not a fact that 
there is just one way to reduce and that 
is to reduce? 

Mr. HORAN. That is right. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Then if we put in this 
$2,000,000, the hatchet boys will be out 
here in a few days asking where is the 
reduction program of the Republicans in 
this House. 

Mr. HORAN. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Gary]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gary) there 
were—ayes 56, noes 64. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 
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Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Gary and Mr. 
STEFAN. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 65, 
noes 93. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Representation allowances, Foreign Serv- 
ice: For representation allowances as au- 
thorized by section 901 (3) of the Foreign 


Service Act of 1946 (22 U. S. C. 1131), 
$500,000. 


Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rees: On page 


7, line 8, strike out “$500,000” and ins¢rt 
“$300,000.” 


Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
what has transpired thus far I assume it 
is unpopular to offer an amendment to 
cut any of these items because the effort 
seems to be to increase them. Not being 
a member of the committee, I realize 
there may be some criticism that I am 
not as familiar with this problem as those 
who have given this bill as much study 
as they have. 

What I propose to do by my amend- 
ment is to cut $200,000 from the $500,000 
allocation in this bill for representation 
allowance—entertainment, they call it. 
Your attention has been called to the fact 
that the amount of money spent for the 
Foreign Service has been increased by 
some $20,000,000 in 2 years. No wonder 
the cost of Foreign Service has reached 
such large proportions. 

What was done last year was to not 
only allow $700,000 for this item but this 
House allowed several other items for the 
same purpose. I mean entertainment ex- 
penses. When we talk about entertain- 
ment allowance we mean allowances to 
various individuals for expenses of vari- 
ous kinds. Then to cap it off the commit- 
tee throws in another $500,000, together 
with another $128,000 for so-called par- 
ticipation in international organizations 
and things of that kind. Last year 
this Congress allowed additional ex- 
pense items, other than the regular ex- 
pense items and the same thing seems to 
be done again this year. There are what 
is described as “contingencies” and other 
items amounting to several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

All in the world I am asking you to do 
by my amendment is to save $200,000, a 
small amount. Just put it back some- 
what in line with what the Congress did 
some 6 years ago and 8 years ago. Have 
you stopped to think $500,000 would buy 
a lot of bread for hungry people? It 
would do so much more good in reaching 
understanding with people in other parts 
of the world. 

‘May I say incidentally that the mem- 
bers of the committee have not put in 
this report just what the money is spent 
for, but if you will ask any one of them, 
they will tell you the itemized account is 
sort of off the record. In other words, 
they come to this committee and off the 
record will tell how much money they 
are spending to buy liquors and things of 
that kind. Unfortunately too much of 
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the testimony of the State Department 
representatives is not on the record. 

Let us cut out about $200,000 of this al- 
lowance. And while we are talking about 
this entertainment matter, and there is 
a tremendous amount of it, of course, we 
could well use the money that is spent 
for these various embassies and for rep- 
resentatives abroad for a more valuable 
purpose. Why not use some of this 
money to send over a number of teachers, 
a few lawyers, a few laboring men, min- 
isters, businessmen who can really bet- 
ter represent the people of this country 
rather than spend this money on this 
particular group that just entertain 
themselves and other foreign representa- 
tives. Nothing is accomplished. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee, who has al- 
ways supported me in an effort to reduce 
this appropriation. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Has the gentleman 
any idea how many billions of dollars 
the people of this country have lost, and 
how much loss of prestige this entertain- 
ment has cost the people of this country? 
I know something of human history and 
I have observed my fellow man. I have 
never heard of a drunk hero or of any 
man who found wisdom at the bottom 
of a bottle. If we could be assured that 
our representatives would let the other 
fellow drink this liquor and wine that is 
to be bought with these funds and would 
themselves remain sober, this might be 
a good investment. Certain it is no 


drunk man and no partially drunk man 
should be entrusted with the interests of 
this country when it comes to determin- 
ing whether our boys should fight and 


die in foreign wars. We will safeguard 
the interests of this Nation if we can 
keep our foreign representatives sober. 
You have only to turn back the pages of 
history and read the account of how 
much bourbon and Scotch whisky our 
representatives took to the conference 
between Roosevelt and Stalin at Yalta, 
and remember how much vodka and 
champagne the Russians took to that 
meeting, and then think of what hap- 
penéd to this country as a result of what 
took place there. Read Elliott Roose- 
velt’s book As I Saw It. And when you 
have read of the drunkenness at Yalta 
as recited by Elliott Roosevelt, you will 
then understand why this Nation, Eng- 
land, France, and China came out losers 
and Russia gained the Balkans, Poland, 
Hungary, outer Mongolia, and Man- 
churia. You will see the stark and brutal 
truth of Will Rogers’ statement that 
“This country never lost a war and never 
won a conference.” 

Mr. REES. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee always makes a good statement. 
Anyway, we could use a little sobriety 
here and save a couple of hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and still spend more money 
than we should for this sort of thing. 
Last year Congress spent practically a 
million dollars, and the committee is 
proposing $500,000, which would buy a 
tremendous amount of food. In fact, if 
you spent the whole $500,000 for food, 
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you would do a whole lot more good and 
bring about a better understanding with 
the people of other countries than at- 
tempting to do it by spending it for 
liquor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. Chairman, the only way to reduce 
governmental expenses, which the peo- 
ple are praying this Congress will do, is 
to really reduce them. Here we meet 
again today on about the third appro- 
priation bill, and every time we seek to 
reduce expenses there is a great cry 
coming up from the gentlemen on the 
Democratic side of the House in particu- 
lar, that we should not do it, and they 
offer amendments trying to put back into 
the bill all that we have cut out. Two 
or three years ago they had this repre- 
sentation allowance up to about $1,009,- 
000, Part of it could be seen, but part of 
it was unseen. Now, the gentleman from 
Kansas has asked, inasmuch as we have 
made considerable progress last year in 
reducing this to about $600,000, that we 
further reduce it by $200,000. I think it 
is a sound proposition. I agree with the 
gentleman from Tennessee that we need 
to keep our foreign representatives in a 
position to do the clearest thinking in 
these most serious times. When I look 
at the colossal blunders that have taken 
place in the State Department year after 
year, which have got us into a position 
where it looks like we are about to lose 
the peace of the world after the great 
sacrifice we made in the last war, I believe 
that we ought to have at least as clear 
thinking as possible on the part of our 
representatives in foreign countries. 
Consequently, I am _ supporting this 
amendment to reduce this appropria- 
tion by $200,000. In these serious times, 
when we hear so much about starvation 
and the lack of food throughout the 
countries of Europe, where many of our 
diplomats serve, you could take this 
$200,000, if we can save it, and buy 1,800,- 
000 loaves of bread for the women and 
children in those countries. This 
amendment means more bread for hun- 
gry people and less liquor for well-fed 
diplomats. The gentleman from Kansas 
has not offered this amendment just as 
a matter of form; neither am I speak- 
ing for it_just as a matter of form. Let 
us see if we cannot reduce the amount 
by a couple of hundred thousand dollars. 

I hope that the Members of this House 
will vote to reduce this item, which will 
be spent largely for more liquor and for 
more entertainment than is necessary 
on the part of our representatives, and 
by our diplomats abroad. I think we 
ought to reduce this by $200,000. I hope 
the majority of the House will join in 
this request. I do not believe the Ameri- 
can people who are supposed to control 
this Government through us, their 
elected representatives, would approve 
this excessive appropriation of $500,000, 
to be used for wasteful and excessive 
entertainment in foreign countries. I 
urge the Members of the House to sup- 
port this amendment and save $200,000, 
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Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had a Foreign 
Service ever since the days of Benjamin 
Franklin. This amendment would seek 
to reduce our representation allowance 
from half a million to $300,000. 

The amendment would not do what 
the author of the amendment seeks to do. 
We have had representation allowances 
in our Foreign Service for muny, many 
years, and every other government in the 
world has its representation allowance. 

It is not the intention of the chairman 
of this subcommittee to sabotage our For- 
eign Service in spite of the fact that I am 
opposing certain amendments to increase 
amounts which in the judgment of the 
majority of the committee are fair. 
Other things are done with the repre- 
sentation allowance besides what is al- 
leged. The committee went into this 
item very, very carefully last year; in 
fact, I had vouchers brought to Wash- 
ington from all parts of the world giv- 
ing me information on minute expendi- 
tures of money from this particular ap- 
propriation. We feel that this fund is 
well supervised, better than ever before. 
We cut the request from $700,000 to 
$500,000. Last year the request was for 
$1,000,000, and the item was increased 
in the Senate from $500,000 to $700,000 
as a compromise between the Senate and 
the House committees. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas, 

Mr. REES. I know the gentleman 
wants to be fair, but he well knows that 
this $700,000 item is not the only item 
that is going for the representation al- 
lowance. No only that, as the gentle- 
man has suggested, he has the vouchers 
that indicate what the money is spent 
for. Unfortunately, we are not able to 
get those items in the hearings. We 
never have. The members of the com- 
mittee get them and carry them around 
in their pockets, but we who are also 
entitled to the information just do not 
get them, If those figures could be 
Placed in the hearings so we could see 
them, there is no question in my mind 
but that my amendment would carry. 

We are still leaving $300,000 here for 
the representation, which is for liquor, 
and things of that kind. Not only that, 
you still have an additional $400,000 in 
here that goes for the same purpose, as 
the gentlemen of the committee well 
know. 

I realize the gentleman has to sus- 
tain his committee, and I appreciate his 
viewpoint. Nevertheless, he knows as 
well as I do by reading his own hearings 
that there still is in this bill a further 
allowance of something around $400,000 
that is going for the same purpose. If 
the gentleman did not happen to hold 
the important position he has here and 
did not have to sustain his committee, 
I think he really would agree with me. 

I am sorry the gentleman cannot put 
in the record the complete story about 
the amount of money that is actually 
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spent for all kinds of high-powered 
liquor. I am not holding that against 
him any more than I hold it against the 
gentleman from Virginia, who also has 
the figures on that subject. 

I give due credit to the chairman, the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Steran], 
for cutting it down to $590,000, but let 
us save a couple of hundred thou- 
sand more while we are at it. It will do 
us all good and be better for the State 
Department. My amendment puts this 
expenditure in line with what it was 6 
years ago. 

Again I want to commend the chair- 
man for keeping the figure at $500,000 
because I believe if it had not been for his 
efforts the State Department might have 
had their wey. If the State Department’s 
views on this item were approved, it 
would have been a million dollars. So, 
I commend the gentleman for his good 
work, even though I would like for him to 
go still further and cut it another 
$200,000. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Cheirman, I think it is most un- 
fortunate that every year when we reach 
this item in the bill we have a discussion 
in which the item is referred to as the 
liquor item. ‘That is not true, and it 
conveys an entirely false impression to 
the people of our country. 

I hear a lot of talk about putting 
business methods into government. 
There is not a business organization in 
the United States that sends its sales- 
men out to sell its products that does 
not give them a representation allow- 
ance. They may not call it by that 
name, but they give them an allowance 
with which they may entertain prospec- 
tive customers. The State Department 
is engaged in selling the United States 
of America to the rest of the world. We 
charge them with the duty of selling our 
system of free enterprise. We must fur- 
nish them the machinery, the tools, with 
which it can be done. That is all this 
item does. 

It enables the State Department to 
hold conferences to which they can in- 
vite representatives of other govern- 
ments and sit down and discuss the vari- 
ous problems that arise. 

It was my privilege to travel in Eu- 
rope last fall. I have no doubt that I 
enjoyed the benefits of this very fund. 
Why? Because some of the most inter- 
esting and important conferences that 
we had while I was abroad were confer- 
ences at dinners or lunches or some occa- 
sion which had been arranged by the 
State Department or by the Army to 
gather together the important people of 
the country where we were visiting so 
that we might there discuss with them 
our problems and gain certain informa- 
tion which we were seeking. I think 
that a fund of this kind is of the utmost 
importance. Last year the State De- 
partment requested $1,000,000 for this 
fund. The House cut them to $500,000. 
We cut it exactly in half. It went over 
to the other body and there was in- 
creased to $700,000, and we agreed on 
that amount. The State Department 
did not request the $1,000,000 again this 
year, but only requested $700,000. We 
cut that back to $500,000, the same 
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amount that the House approved last 
year. I trust it will be the pleasure of 
this body to keep it at that figure. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. REES. The gentleman well knows 

that we also have in this bill additional 
items under so-called contingencies that 
total something over $800,000. The gen- 
tleman well knows that. I am sure he 
knows it, although it is not marked for 
buying liquor. They always have had 
the items showing how much they spent 
for it. All that I am asking the gentle- 
man to do is to just cut it a little bit. 
Let us cut it a small percentage. Let 
us cut it by about 25 percent. Let us 
save about $200,000, and let us use that 
now especially when the people abroad 
need to be fed. If you want to use $200,- 
000 let us use it to feed the people who 
need it abroad, and in that way we will 
come much closer to creating good will 
among the people abroad than we will 
by a thing of this kind. Of course, they 
have to spend a certain amount of money 
for dinners and things of that kind, but 
they do not have to spend it on this kind 
of thing. Let us put it back to where it 
was some 4 or 6 years ago when we only 
used $250,000 for this. Let us put it back 
to $250,000. That is all I am asking the 
gentleman todo. Iam not asking to cut 
it out completely. 
- Mr. GARY. My answer to the gen- 
tleman’s question is that every item in 
this bill has been scrutinized very care- 
fully by the subcommittee and we think 
that every one of these items is needed. 

Mr. REES. Let us supervise these 
items a little more, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Rees]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 1C€, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

International information and educational 
activities: For expenses necessary to enable 
the Department of State to carry out inter- 
national information and educational activi- 
ties as authorized by the United States In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948 (Public Law 402, approved January 
27, 1948), including personal services in the 
District of Columbia; employment, without 
regard to the civil service and classification 
laws, of persons on a temporary basis (not to 
exceed $50,000) and aliens within the United 
States; salaries, expenses, and allowances of 
personnel and dependents as authorized by 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 U. S. C. 
601-1158), except title VII and title VIII; ex- 
penses of attendance at meetings concerned 
with activities provided for under this appro- 
priation (not to exceed $6,000); rental of 
tie lines and teletype equipment; printing 
and binding, including printing and binding 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States without regard to section 11 of the 
act of March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. C. 111); hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; services as author- 
ized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); purchase, rental, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of printing and bind- 
ing machines, equipment, and devices abroad; 
ice and drinking water for office purposes; 
acquisition, production, and free distribu- 
tion of information materials for use in con- 
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nection with the operation, independently 
or through individuals, including aliens, or 
public or private agencies (foreign or do- 
mestic), and without regard to section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes, of information and 
educational activities outside of the con- 
tinental United States, including the pur- 
chase of radio time (except that funds herein 
apprcpriated shall not be used to purchese 
more than 75 percent of the effective daily 
broadcasting time from any person or corpo- 
ration holding an international short-wave 
broadcasting license from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission without the con- 
sent of such licensee), and the maintenance 
and operation of facilities for radio trans- 
mission and reception; purchase and pres- 
entation of various objects of a cultural 
nature suitable for presentation (through 
diplomatic and consular offices) to foreign 
governments, schools, or other cultural or 
patriotic organizations, and the purchase, 
rental, distribution, and operation of motion- 
picture projection equipment and supplies, 
including rental of halls, hire of motion- 
picture projector operators, and all other 
necessary services by contract or otherwise 
without regard to section 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes; $28,000,000, of which not to 
exceed $2,500,000 may be transferred to the 
appropriations “Salaries and expenses, De- 
partment of State,” “Printing and binding, 
Department of State,” “Salaries and expenses, 
Foreign Service,” “Living and quarters allow- 
ances, Foreign Service,” and “Printing and 
binding, Foreign Service,” under this title: 
Provided, That, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes 
(31 U. S. C. 665), the Department of State is 
authorized in making contracts for the use 
of the international short-wave radio sta- 
tions and facilities, to agree on behalf of the 
United States to indemnify the owners and 
operators of said radio stations and facilities 
from such funds as may be hereafter appro- 
priated for the purpose against loss or dam- 
age on account of injury to persons or prop- 
erty arising from such use of said radio sta- 
tions and facilities: Provided further, That 
in the acquisition of leasehold interests 
(which may be for one or more years) pay- 
ments may be made in advance for the entire 
term or any part thereof: Provided further, 
That $4,400,000 of this appropriation shall 
be available exclusively for the purchase, con- 
struction, and improvement of buildings and 
facilities and the purchase and installation 
of necessary equipment for radio transmis- 
sion and reception, including the acquisition 
of land and interest in land (by purchase, 
lease, rental, or otherwise) necessary there- 
for, all without regard to section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gary: 

On page 21, line 15, after the word “stat- 
utes”, strike out “$28,000,000” and insert 
“$34,378,000.” 

And on page 21, line 16, after the word 


“exceed’’, strike out “$2,500,000” and insert 
“$3,450,000.” 
Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, this 


amendment restores the $6,378,000 which 
the committee struck from the budget of 
the information and educational activi- 
ties of the State Department. 

I do not intend to make another speech 
on this subject. The Congress has been 
carefully considering these activities for 
more than a year. I attempted to de- 
scribe to the House on yesterday the 
results of our handiwork in reducing this 
fund last year. I had hoped that we 


had learned our lesson, but although ex- 
perience is a great teacher, we do not all 
The State Depart- 


learn by experience. 
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ment requested $34,378,000 for the 1949 
information program. The committee 
has reduced the appropriation to 
$28,000,000. Many of the Congressmen 
who traveled abroad last year think we 
should spend not less than fifty or one 
hundred million dollars a year on this 
vital activity. Iam merely restoring the 
amount to the $34,378,000 requested by 
the State Department. I trust that it will 
be your pleasure to adopt this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we can come to some agreement on 
a limitation of debate on this item. Has 
the gentleman any other speakers? 

Mr. GARY. Not so far as I know, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 5 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. This is 
in reality two amendments, but they are 
tied together. 

The gentleman from Virginia seeks to 
increase from $28,000,000 to $34,378,000 
the amount for the Information Service, 
in which the Voice of America is in- 
cluded. He also seeks to increase the 
limitation of $2,500,000 to $3,400,000 for 
administrative purposes. I oppose both 
of the amendments for many reasons. 

The information that the committee 
received from the Department as to their 
actual requests from the Bureau of the 
Budget was not correct. I wish to make 
the statement now that I am very much 
disappointed that we do not get the true 
information when we ask for it. 

The committee is allowing this agency, 
which was not authorized during the last 
session but which is now authorized by 
law, $28,000,000, which is more than two 
times the present appropriation. 

The activity, in my opinion, is not or- 
ganized administratively to economically 
spend more money. Greater economies 
would result if more opportunity were 
given private firms and private organi- 
zations to operate abroad such as mo- 
tion pictures, private magazines, and pe- 
riodicals; and I have an amendment on 
the Clerk’s desk which I shall offer for 
what it is worth in order to improve the 
service and in order to take care of the 
present emergency, one which will not 
require additional funds. Rather than 
spending money for portable motion- 
picture equipment, private theaters 
should be allowed greater opportunity 
to show our films. The State Depart- 
ment has done nothing along this line. 

There is a request here for $4,400,000 
for the purpose of constructing relay 
stations. It is admitted today that the 
Voice of America is a feeble voice. Our 
signals are not strong enough. So we 
must spend money to build relay stations 
in order to get our voice out so people 
can hear it; so, in reality, instead of an 
increase there should be a decrease, there 
should be a rescission. Some of the ac- 
tivities that are not effective today should 
be discontinued and something effec- 
tive should be done. The $4,400,000 for 
construction of relay stations is too large 
asum. I have received subsequent in- 
formation after the hearings were held 
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indicating that the $4,400,000 is too much 
to build the relay stations they are plan- 
ning to build, that the price should be 
considerably less. Being somewhat ac- 
quainted with radio technology and radio 
theory, I know that $4,400,000 will build 
a lot of relay stations. I therefore sug- 
gest that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary] be 
defeated. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Does the 
gentleman take the position that so far 
as the Voice of America is concerned we 
definitely need a stronger Voice of 
America? 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes; we do, and we are 
providing for it in this bill. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Is the 
amount the gentleman refers to in the 
bill the total amount appropriated for it? 

Mr. STEFAN. We have appropriated 
$28,000,000, twice as much as last year, 
and in that is the $4,400,000 for relay 
stations to make the Voice stronger. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. What 
can we do in this bill to make the Voice 
adequate for America? That is what we 
need, it seems to me. 

Mr. STEFAN. Get better administra- 
tion, sir, and more efficient people from 
private industry, who know the busi- 
ness, people who know the radio busi- 
ness, who know the newspaper and mag- 
azine business. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Is it not a fact that most 
of this radio business is now being han- 
dled by private industry? 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes, but not to the ex- 
tent possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. Gary]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. StTEFaNn: Page 
22, line 16, after the word “Statutes” and 
before the period, insert the following new 
proviso: “Provided further, That funds ap- 
propriated herein shall be available for pay- 
ment to private organizations abroad in 
pursuance of contracts entered into for the 
processing and distribution of motion- 
picture films.” 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I hesi- 
tate to offer amendments to an appro- 
priation bill which contain legislation; 
however, I have spoken to my colleague, 
the ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gary], and he is agreeable to 
allowing me to offer the amendment. I 
have also taken the matter up with the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
MonptT], author of the Mundt bill, which 
authorized the information service, and 
he has agreed to allow me to offer this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to be honest 
with the membership of the committee 
and say that this amendment is subject 
to a point of order because it is legisla- 
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tion on an appropriation bill. I have 
been one who has tried consistently and 
conscientiously to eliminate all legisla- 
tion from appropriation bills. I want 
the prerogatives of the legislative com- 
mittees to be preserved. However, this 
is an emergency. It has to do with one 
country, Italy, where elections will be 
held, as I understand it, in April. 

One individual is given the monopoly 
on the showing of newsreels. He con- 
trols the newsreels in 8,000 theaters in 
Italy and he shows those newsreels to 
not less than 8,000,000 people every 
week. I understand that perhaps there 
is broad authority in the bill giving the 
Administrator of this item the power to 
contract with individuals in that coun- 
try, however there is some fear that he 
will not take advantage of such author- 
ity and that special authority is needed. 
I have, therefore, offered this amend- 
ment in good faith in order to make the 
Voice of America a little stronger through 
private industry, through people who 
understand how to show it. Instead of 
showing these pictures to people in the 
embassies, to the rich people in consul- 
ates, we will have a chance here to show 
them to the rank and file of the people 
who go to picture shows of their own 
choice and run by their own countrymen. 

I believe that the amendment which 
I offer should be accepted for the sake 
of a stronger Voice of America. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I might say that we 
have made some study of this amend- 
ment, and while we think the authority 
is now in the bill, it is also true that we 
face this urgent situation in Italy in 
April, and rather than take a chance 
that it might not be so construed by the 
legal authorities downtown, I think the 
amendment should be added at this 
time, and I certainly approve of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska !Mr. STeran]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take 5 min- 
utes, but I do want to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House what I think is the 
intent of Congress, particularly those 
Members who were instrumental and 
active in passing what is now known as 
the Smith-Mundt bill, the so-called Voice 
of America program. While that bill 
was on the floor here I offered an amend- 
ment which was accepted by the commit- 
tee. It is now known as section 1005 of 
the Smith-Mundt bill. That amend- 
ment was designed to do just one thing, 
and I want to take this time so that the 
departments downtown will know the 
feeling of Congress in this matter. We 
wanted those who were going to operate 
the so-called Voice of America, or more 
properly, the Office of Information and 
Education, to use every adequate and 
qualified American private facility in 
this Voice of America work. We wrote 
section 1005 into the bill. Since the 
hearings closed, I have been struggling 
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with an attempt to provide an amend- 
ment that would spell that out in this 
bill. That was not easy to do. But, I 
trust that taking this time and reading 
some expressions from Senator SmiTH 
and from Congressman MUNDT may spell 
that out for the Department and make it 
unnecessary to write it into the bill. 

After the bill was passed, Senator 
SmiTH, in a complimentary broadcast 
over the Worldwide System, had this to 
say: 

In this bill we will emphasize all the way 
through that as far as possible private or- 
ganizations, private facilities, organizations 
such as your own, the existing educational 
foundations, shall be incorporated in this 
work, and so far as the Government can get 
cooperation from these private agencies, the 
Government itself will withdraw, because we 
want to encourage the private initiative in 
the way Americans do things in this entire 
enterprise. 


At the same broadcast the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munot] had 
this to say: 


Mr. Lemmon, I think there is no question 
at all about that. You have done a grand 
piece of work in the past, and after all it 
must be emphasized over and over again, 
that this is not a propaganda program— 
simply a program of presenting the facts 
about freedom to the peoples of the world. 
For that reason, we are determined to use 
private agencies and private enterprise 
wherever possible, and you very fittingly 
qualify under that category. 


I think that should make it sufficiently 
clear to the Department of State and 
those operating this program that they 
should bring into this program every 


qualified and able American facility, in- 
dividuals, corporations, groups, or what 
have you. : 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the objection being 
made against placing the Marshall plan 
under the State Department is that this 
Department is so incompetent and so 
completely infiltrated with Communists 
that it would be dangerous to the secu- 
rity of the United States to trust it with 
this responsibility. In my opinion, both 
grounds are unimpeachable. The whole 
business ought to be abolished, entirely 
reconstituted and put in charge of real 
Americans. If that were done, the State 
Department could be operated with about 
one-tenth the force and cost now re- 
quired. In addition, it would give us an 
American foreign policy instead of a 
foreign American policy. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, since food is such an 
important item in the world and since 
during the last 20 years in our foreign 
offices we have kad what are known as 
agricultural attachés, I shall include 
with my remarks here a statement show- 
ing the individual histories of the agri- 
cultural attachés in the various legations 
throughout the world and a further 
statement showing the salaries they re- 
ceive. There is no doubt but that their 
work is an important part of the work 
of every legation, especially when there 
is so much conversation about food as 
there has been during the war and since 
the war. 
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My only comment in connection with 
these men is that their service rec- 
ords indicate that most of them are 
men of agricultural training. This 
would not be a bad idea to put into effect 
once in a while in our own Department 
of Agriculture. There is no reason 
why as a group they should not be re- 
lied upon really to do some good so far 
as the agriculture of the world is con- 
cerned. Incidentally, I could mention 
that one of these men was not an Ameri- 
can citizen until 1944. Possibly he has 
learned much and will make a good 
attaché. 

The information I have referred to 
concerning these agricultural attachés is 
as follows: 


BIOGRAPHICAL STATEMENT OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
OFFICERS, STAFF OFFICERS, AND RESERVE OF- 
FICERS ASSIGNED TO FOREIGN SERVICE Posts 
FOR FULL-TIME AGRICULTURAL WORK AS OF 
JUNE 30, 1947 

ARGENTINA 


Arthur T. Thompson: Wiota, Iowa, Sep- 
tember 2, 1906; Iowa State College, bachelor 
of science, 1928-42; secretary, Combined 
Food Board, 1943-45; appointed agricultural 
attaché in the Foreign Service Auxiliary and 
assigned at Buenos Aires, September 20, 1945. 

Richard O. Cromwell: Cass County, Nebr., 
November 25, 1890; Weeping Water High 
School graduate; Weeping Water Academy 
graduate; University of Nebraska, bachelor 
oz arts, 1912, doctor of philosophy, 1918; State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering of 
the University of North Carolina, master of 
science, 1916; United States Forest Service, 
summer, 1913; assistant plant pathologist, 
North Carolina State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1918-20; director of commodity de- 
partment for mercantile company, 1920-21, 
1923-41; commodity analyst for grain mer- 
chants, 1921-23; senior agricultural econo- 
mist, 1941-44, marketing specialist, 1944-45, 
Department* of Agriculture; appointed as- 
sistant agricultural attaché in the Foreign 
Service Auxiliary and assigned at Buenos 
Aires, May 18, 1945. 


AUSTRALIA 


Llewellyn V. Toyne: Sedgwick, Colo., Feb- 
ruary 27, 1906; Logan County High School 
graduate; Colorado State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanical Arts, bachelor of sci- 
ence, 1927, summer school, 1927, 1930, 1933, 
1937, 1938; county extension agent, 1934-45; 
appointed agricultural officer in the Foreign 
Service Auxiliary and assigned to the De- 
partment, December 16, 1944; at Sydney, 
February 21, 1945; also vice consul at Sidney, 
September 28, 1945; agricultural attaché and 
vice consul at Canberra, February 12, 1946. 


AUSTRIA 


Richard A. O. Schwartz: London, England, 
July 12, 1901; naturalized, 1944; schools in 
England and Germany; George Washington 
University, 1944; clerk and accountant in 
England, 1919-25; secretary-accountant, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Berlin, 1925-28; foreign correspondent for 
London bank, 1928-29; head clerk and office 
manager, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Berlin, 1929-39; transferred to 
American Embassy at Berlin, 1939; clerk at 
Oslo, September 22, 1939; at Ottawa, January 
4, 1940; administrative assistant, British Food 
Mission, 1942-44; administrative assistant, 
Department of Agriculture, 1944-45; ap- 
pointed assistant to agricultural attaché in 
the Foreign Service Auxiliary and assigned 
to office of United States political adviser on 
Austrian affairs, Commanding General, 
United States Army Forces, Mediterranean 
theater, January 13, 1945. 

Frederick A. Motz: Crookston, Minn., Sep- 
tember 12, 1893; Rock Island (Ill.) High 
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School graduate; Oregon State College, 
bachelor of science, 1917; Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, master of science, 1929; exten- 
sion horticulturist and professor of horticul- 
ture, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1917-29; 
principal marketing specialist and agricul- 
tural commissioner, 1929-39, international 
commodity specialist and chief of horticul- 
ture branch, 1942-45, Department of Agri- 
culture; appointed agricultural adviser in the 
Foreign Service Auxiliary and assigned to of- 
fice of United States political adviser on 
Austrian affairs, Commanding General, United 
States Army Forces, Mediterranean theater, 
December 28, 1944. 


BELGIUM 


Jerome T. Gaspard: Minneapolis, Minn., 
January 18, 1907; St. Thomas Academy grad- 
uate; St. Thomas College, B. A. 1927; Sor- 
bonne, diplome d’études superieures de phi- 
losophie, 1929; Harvard, M. A., 1933; in- 
structor, St. John’s University, 1931-32; 
economist, Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
1933-41; liaison officer, 1941-43; assistant to 
director, 1933-44; Department of Agricul- 
ture; appointed agricultural economist in 
the Foreign Service Auxiliary and assigned 
at Brussels October 23, 1944; agricultural 
attaché at Brussels November 1, 1945. 


BRAZIL 


Guy L. Bush: Gordon, Nebr., April 17, 
1890; Cotner Academy graduate; University 
of Nebraska 1913-16; United States Navy 
1917-18; farmer 1918-25; editor of farm pub- 
lication 1925-33; supervisor of farm loan de- 
partment for insurance company 1933-35; in- 
formation specialist, Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1935-43; appointed agricultural attaché 
at Rio de Janeiro July 2, 1943. 

Dwight R. Bishop: Winfield, Ala., June 11, 
1914; Raymondville (Tex.) High School grad- 
uate; Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
B. S. 1937; Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, M. S. 1939; overseer for fruit 
company, Guatemala, 1939; adjuster for in- 
surance company 1940; trainee, Department 
of Agriculture, 1941-42; United States Navy, 
1942-45; lieutenant, overseas service; statis- 
tician in commodity brokerage company 
1945-46; appointed agricultural officer in the 
Foreign Service Auxiliary and assigned at Sao 
Paulo January 7, 1946. 

Jack E. Conner: Marfa, Tex., January 16, 
1921; Henrietta M. King School (Kingsville) 
graduate; Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries, B. A., B. S. 1939; University of Texas, 
summers 1936-40; University of Virginia, 
1939; teacher in public schools 1940-41; 
ground instructor in private and Army fly- 
ing schools 1942-43; United States Navy 
1943-46, lieutenant; appointed Foreign Serv- 
ice officer unclassified, vice consul of career, 
and secretary in the diplomatic service July 
25, 1946; to the Department September 22, 
1946. 

CANADA 


Meade T. Foster: Franklin, Pa., September 
27, 1900; Franklin High School graduate; 
Pennsylvania State College, B. S. 1922; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, A. M. 1926; associate pro- 
fessor, University of Missouri, 1923-30; mar- 
keting specialist, Department of Agriculture, 
1930-44; appointed assistant agricultural at- 
taché at Buenos Aires May 24, 1944 (can- 
celed); at Rio de Janeiro August 21, 1944; 
at Buenos Aires May 18, 1945; agricultural 
attaché at Ottawa, February 5, 1946. 

Roy O. Westley: Panora, Iowa, April 9, 
1892; Guthrie County High School grad- 
uate; Iowa State College of Agricultural and 
Mechanical Arts, B. S. 1915, M. S. 1918; in- 
structor, Iowa State College of Agricultural 
and Mechanical Arts and Washington State 
College, 1915-23; agronomist 1923-38, super- 
visor 1938-42, Department of Agriculture; 
assistant manager, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, 1942-43; agronomist, Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 1943- 
45; appointed agricultural officer in the For- 
eign Service Auxiliary and assigned to the 
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Department March 20, 1945; at Belgrade, 
Budapest, Sofia, and Tirana May 24, 1945; 
also at Bucharest October 16, 1945; assist- 
ant agricultural attaché at Belgrade, Buda- 
pest, Sofia, and Tirana March 12, 1946 (can- 
celed); assistant agricultural attaché at 
Bucharest March 12, 1946; agricultural offi- 
cer at Bucharest November 13, 1946. 

Quentin, R. Bates: Fairfield, Iowa, March 
28, 1919; Fairfield High School graduate; 
Parsons College, B. A. 1940, graduate work 
1946; student instructor in history, Parsons 
College, 1937-40; United States Army 1941- 
45, first lieutenant. overseas service; ap- 
pointed Foreign Service officer unclassified, 
vice consul of career. and secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service July 19, 1946; to the 
Department August 16, 1946. 


CHILE 


Eugene V. Harris: Kenmare, N. Dak., Feb- 
ruary 8, 1913; Minnesota State Teachers 
College, B. E. 1933-37; University cf Ncrth 
Dakota 1940-41; Ohio State University, 1941- 
43; University of Chile 1943; assistant prin- 
cipal, public school, 1938-40; part time 
teaching, University of North Dakota, Ohio 
State University 1940-43; Maintenance 
Fellowship. Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 1943; appointed clerk (OEW) at 
Santiago, January 21, 1944; appointed 
assistant agricultural attaché, February 23, 
1947. 

CHINA (ALSO MANCHURIA) 


Owen L. Dawson: Frost (Harrison), Mich., 
December 6, 1892; Joliet (Ill.) High School 
graduate; University of Illinois, B. S. 1920; 
South Dakota State College, M. S. 1926; 
Department of Agriculture Graduate School 
1927-28; United States Army 1916, 1917-19, 
Mexican border and overseas service; farmer 
1920-21; teacher in high school 1921-22; 
agricultural statistician and economist, 
Department of Agriculture, 1922-28; ap- 
pointed assistant agricultural commissioner 
at Berlin January 1, 1929; delegate, Inter- 


national Congress of Agriculture, Bucharest, 
1929, Congress of the Rose and the Orange of 
the Sahara, El Golea, French North Africa, 
1929; agricultural commissioner at Shanghai, 
January 1, 1931; adviser, Joint Preparatory 


Committee on Philippine Affairs, Manila, 
1937; agriculture attaché at Shanghai No- 
vember 17, 1939-December 7, 1941; to the 
Department and detailed to the Department 
of Agriculture September 4, 1942; agriculture 
attaché at Chungking June 11, 1943; liaison 
secretary United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture, Hot Springs, Va., 1943; 
liaison secretary, first session of the council, 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, Atlantic City, N. J., 1943; to 
the Department October 16, 1944; agriculture 
attaché at Chungking November 27, 1944; 
agriculture attaché at Shanghai March 25, 
1946. 

Alexander L. Peaslee: Oak Park, Ill., Feb- 
ruary 5, 1922; Defiance (Ohio) High School 
graduate; Miami University, A. B. 1943; Stan- 
ford, A. B. 1945; United States Army 1942-46; 
employment officer, United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, 1946; 
appointed Foreign Service officer unclassified, 
vice consul of career, and secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service June 3, 1946; to the De- 
partment June 17, 1946; vice consul at Shang- 
hai September 11, 1946. 

Willard O. Brown: Stanford, Tex., August 
12, 1911; Abilene High School graduate; 
McMurry College, B. S. 1931; University of 
Texas, graduate work 1931-32; Louisiana 
State University, A. M. 1933; Iowa State Col- 
lege, graduate work 1934-35; Department of 
Agriculture Graduate School 1941-42; liaison 
work in farm management for Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts 
and Department of Agriculture 1934-35; 
assistant professor of agricultural economics, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 1935-40; 
associate agricultural economist, Department 
of Agriculture, 1940-42; appointed agricul- 
tural economist at London June 2, 1942; 
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staff of United States political adviser on 
German affairs, Supreme Headquarters, AEF, 
June 22, 1945; assistant agricultural attaché 
at Manila October 2, 1946; en route to post 
on June 30, 1947. 


COLOMBIA 


Kenneth Wernimont: Ohiowa, Nebr., Au- 
gust 30, 1909; Geneva High School graduate; 
Nebraska Wesleyan, bachelor of arts, 1930; 
American University, master af arts, 1937, 
graduate work, 1937-40; exchange fellowship, 
University of Rome, 1937-38; member of bar 
of Nebraska; farmer, 1930-34; with farm- 
loan association, 1934-35; with Agricultural 
Adjustment and Resettlement Administra- 
tion, 1835-37; legislative planning analyst, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1938-42; 
administrative officer, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, 1942-43; appointed agricultural 
commissioner at Para, April 16, 1943; at Rio 
de Janeiro, June 6, 1944; at Bogota, October 
7, 1946. 

John G. Gossett: Lawton, Okla., January 
20, 1921; University of Oklahoma, bachelor 
of arts, 1936-40; Army of the United States 
(captain), 1942-47; appointed department, 
April 30, 1947; training in Department of Ag- 
riqulture on June 30, 1947. 


COSTA RICA (ALSO NICARAGUA AND PANAMA) 


Dr. Thecdore J. Grant: Newton, Mass., Jan- 
uary 20, 1903; Newton High School graduate; 
Massachusetts State College, bachelor of 
science, 1926; University of Wisconsin, 1930- 
33; associate pathologist, 1933-40; senior 
pathologist, 1940-45, Department of Agricul- 
ture; appointed agricultural attaché in the 
Foreign Service Auxiliary and assigned at San 
Jose, Managua, and Panama, July 16, 1945. 


CUBA 


Dr. Paul G. Minneman: Sidney, Ohio, July 
9, 1902; Sidney High School graduate; Ohio 
State University, bachelor of arts, 1924, mas- 
ter of science, 1926, doctor of philosophy, 
1929; University of Breslau, Germany, 1926- 
27; ‘irst lieutenant, Officers Reserve Corps; 
research assistant, 1928, and instructor, 1929, 
Ohio State University; economist, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1929-36; appointed as- 
sistant agricultural attaché at London, May 
1, 1936; to the Department and detailed to 
the Department of Agriculture, September 
15, 1939; member Joint Survey of Cuban Ag- 
ricultural Resources, Habana, 1941; agricul- 
tural attaché at Habana, April 15, 1942. 

Dr. Louis C. Nolan: Senoia, Ga., December 
28, 1904; Senoia High School graduate; Em- 
ory University, bachelor of philosophy, 1926; 
graduate work, University of South Carolina, 
1926-27, University of Chicago, 1929-30; 
Duke, doctor of philosophy, 1935; informa- 
tion specialist, Department of Agriculture, 
1934-39; associate editor on agricultural 
publication, 1939-41; economics analyst, 
1941-43, chief of Division of Foreign Infor- 
mation, 1943-46, Department of Agriculture; 
appointed assistant agricultural attaché in 
the Foreign Service Auxiliary and assigned 
at Habana, January 17, 1946. 

Philip M. Davenport: Washington, D. C., 
December 21, 1915; McKinley High School 
graduate; University of Pennsylvania, bach- 
elor of science, 1937; Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, master of arts, 1938; appoint- 
ed Foreign Service officer unclassified, vice 
consul of career, and secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service, July 6, 1938; vice consul at 
Berlin, July 18, 1938; Foreign Service School, 
June 9, 1939; vice consul at Canton, Janu- 
ary 8, 1940-Dec. 7, 1941; at Karachi, July 20, 
1942; second secretary and vice consul at Ha- 
bana, June 22, 1945. 


DENMARK 


John L. Stewart: Philadelphia, Pa., July 16, 
1897; Bethlehem Preparatory School gradu- 
ate; Pennsylvania State College, bachelor of 
science, 1922; Lehigh University, master of 
science, 1923; with Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1924-45; United States delegate, Fif- 
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teenth General Assembly of International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 1940; ap- 
pointed agricultural attaché at Copenhagen, 
May 28, 1945; adviser, United States delegate, 
second session of the conference, United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, 
Copenhagen, 1946. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Rollo P. Stovall: Gainesville, Ga., February 
18, 1912; Miami (Fla.) Senior High School 
graduate; University of Florida, bachelor of 
science, 1935; Georgetown, master of science, 
1938; Academy ®6f International Law, The 
Hague, summer, 1938; supervisor of corre- 
spondence unit, Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, 1935-39; junior economic analyst, 
War Department, 1939; examiner's aid, Bu- 
reau of Customs, 1940-42; assistant chief and 
chief of mica section, War Production 
Board, 1942-45; appointed economic analyst 
in the Foreign Service Auxiliary and assigned 
at Ciudad Trujillo January 3, 1945. 


ECUADOR 


Hugo W. Alberts: Watertown, Wis., March 
29, 1889; Johnson Creek High School grad- 
uate; Milwaukee State Teachers College, 
diploma 1914; University of Wisconsin, bache- 
lor of science, 1918, master of science, 1920, 
doctor of philosophy, 1924; University of Illi- 
nois, doctor of philosophy, 1926; Harvard, 
1926; teacher, 1908-11; principal of elemen- 
tary school, 1911-12; assistant county super- 
intendent of schools, 1914-15; principal of 
high school, 1915-16; instructor, University 
of Wisconsin, 1918-24; director, agriculture 
experiment stations, Alaska, 1926-32; spe- 
cialist in northern agriculture, Lenin Acad- 
emy of Agricultural Sciences, Leningrad, 
1933; assistant crop and livestock estimator, 
Department of Agriculture, 1934; agricultural 
economist, Land Policy Section, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, 1934-35; re- 
gional director, 1935, associate agronomist, 
1936-37; agronomist in charge of research 
station in Puerto Rico, 1938-43, Soil Con- 
servation Service; appointed agricultural ad- 
viser at Lima February 16, 1943; at La Paz, 
Bolivia, temporary, September 265, 1944; at 
Lima November 10, 1944; agricultural attaché 
at Guayaquil and Quito May 10, 1946. 


EGYPT (ALSO PALESTINE, TRANS-JORDAN, SUDAN, 
AND ETHIOPIA) 


Robert B. Elwood: Omaha, Nebr., November 
80, 1912; Napier (Iowa) High School graduate: 
Iowa State College of Agricultural and 
Mechanical Arts, bachelor of science, 1935, 
master of science, 19389; associate agricultural’ 
economist, Works Progress Administration, 
1936-39; research assistant, Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts, 
1929-40; extension specialist, University of 
Tennessee, June—December 1941; agricultural 
specialist, Foreign Economic Administration, 
1943-45; appointed assistant agricultural offi- 
cer in the Foreign Service Auxiliary and as- 
signed at Cairo February 15, 1945; assistant 
agricultural attaché at Cairo March 5, 1946; 
at Athens, temporary, April 30, 1946. 


FRANCE 


Ben H. Thibodeaux: Breaux Bridge, La., 
December 13, 1903; Breaux Bridge High School 
graduate; Louisiana State University, bache- 
lor of science, 1925; Iowa State College, mas- 
ter of science, 1928; Harvard, graduate work, 
1932-33, 1940-41; instructor, Louisiana State 
University, 1925-28; agricultural economist, 
Department of Agriculture, 1929-43; United 
States Army, 1944-45, colonel, overseas serv- 
ice; appointed agricultural attaché in the 
Foreign Service Auxiliary and assigned at 
Paris, January 10, 1946. 

Richard C. Desmond: Lynn, Mass., Septem- 
ber 2, 1916; Leesburg (Fla.) High School grad- 
uate; Massachusetts State College, bachelor 
of science, 1937; Yale, master of forestry, 1939; 
forester, United States Forest Service, 1939—- 
42; United States Army, 1942-46, captain, 
overseas service; to the Department, August 
9, 1946. ° 
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Harry R. Zerbel: Appleton, Wis., February 
17, 1920; Appleton High School graduate; 
University of Wisconsin, bachelor of arts, 1941, 
master of arts 1942; United States Army, 
1942-45, overseas service; appointed Foreign 
Service officer, unclassified, vice consul of 
career, and secretary in the Diplomatic Serv- 
ice July 5, 1946; to the Department July 24, 
1946. 

GERMANY 


Roy I. Kimmel: Las Vegas, N. Mex., March 
19, 1901; Lamar (Colo.) High School gradu- 
ate; Colorado College, bachelor of arts, 1926; 
Yale, master of arts, 1931; assistant to Ad- 
ministrator, Farm Security Administration, 
1935-37; assistant, office of secretary, 1937-39, 
chief program analyst, 1939-42; Department 
of: Agriculture; chief of industrial division, 
War Relocation Authority, 1942; head of 
United States lend-lease mission to New 
Zealand, 1943; United States Army, 1943-45, 
lieutenant colonel, overseas service; member, 
Combined Working Party on European Food 
Supplies, London, 1944; appointed assistant 
agricultural attaché in the Foreign Service 
auxiliary and assigned at London November 
16, 1945. 


GREAT BRITAIN (ALSO IRELAND) 


Paul O. Nyhus: Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
April 18, 1894; Chippewa Falls High School 
graduate; University of Wisconsin, bachelor 
of science, 1923; United States Army, 1918-19; 
second lieutenant Officers Reserve Corps; 
county agriculture agent, Wisconsin, 1919-20; 
manager farm department of bank 1920-22; 
agriculture statistician, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
1922-26; agricultural commissioner at Shang- 
hai, 1926-31; at Department of Agriculture 
in Washington, 1931-34, appointed agricul- 
tural attaché at Buenos Aires July 28, 1934; 
adviser, Pan American Commerical Confer- 
ence, Buenos Aires, 1935; and Eighth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, 
Lima, 1938; agricultural attaché at London 
May 5, 1945; adviser, United States delega- 
tion, International Wool Talks, London, 1946. 

Fred Taylor: In England, January 25, 1878; 
naturalized 1899, New Bedford Textile Engi- 
neering School graduate; associate professor, 
Clemson College, 1907-12; division chief .1912- 
19; agriculture commissioner 1930-44, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; general manager of 
cotton mills 1919-30; delegate to Interna- 
tional Cotton Conferences in Europe and 
Washington, D. C.; appointed agriculture 
commissioner in the Foreign Service auxiliary 
and assigned at London Oct. 20, 1944; at 
Tokyo February 8, 1946. 

Irven M. Eitreim: New Underwood, 8. Dak., 
July 1, 1910; Mount Vernon High School 
graduate; University of Minnesota, bachelor 
of science, 1932; Harvard School of Business 
Administration, 1936-37; administrative as- 
sistant, Department of Agriculture, 1933-36; 
with manufacturing company, 1937-38; agri- 
culture economist, Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1938-40; appointed Foreign Service offi- 
cer, unclassified, vice consul of career, and 
secretary in the Diplomatic Service Septem- 
ber 3, 1940; vice consul at Nuevo Laredo Sep- 
tember 7, 1940; at Mexico City March 19, 1941; 
to the Department, August 15, 1941 (Foreign 
Service School, November 3 to December 6, 
1941); vice consul at Winnipeg December 
8, 1941; at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
temporary, August 15, 1942; at Winnipeg Sep- 
tember 22, 1942; third secretary and vice 
consul at Ottawa December 8, 1942; at Lon- 
don September 22, 1944. 


GREECE 


Jay G. Diamond: Lafayette Hill, Pa., De- 
cember 27, 1891; Conshohocken High School 
graduate; University of Pennsylvania, 1909- 
11; United States Army 1918-19; agriculture 
statistician, Bureau of Agriculture Eco- 
nomics, 1921-45; appointed agriculture officer 
in the Foreign Service auxiliary and assigned 
to the Department August 29, 1945; at Berlin, 
October 10, 1945, 
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GUATEMALA (ALSO HONDURAS AND EL SALVADOR) 


Graham S. Quate: San Diego, Calif., April 
4, 1890; Baker High School graduate; Uni- 
versity of Mexico, summer 1941; private tu- 
tors in Spanish 1943-44; forest ranger 1920- 
25; engineer 1927-33; planning engineer, 
United States Foreign Service 1933-34; agri- 
cultural engineer 1934-35; State conserva- 
tionist for Utah 1935-42, Soil Conservation 
Service; with office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs 1942-45; appointed 
agricultural attaché in the Foreign Service 
Auxiliary and assigned at Guatemala April 
5, 1945; also agricultural attaché at San 
Salvador and Tegucigalpa April 5, 1945. 


HAITI 


Edward L. Tanner: Bunkie, La., April 2, 
1892; Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, B. S. 1914; superintendent of schools 
1914-15; entomologican inspector, office of 
Texas Commissioner of Agriculture, 1915- 
16; United States Army 1917-19, captain, 
overseas service; instructor in agronomy 
1920-21; county agent 1922-24; 1925-37 Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College of Texas; 
director of schools, Tamaulipas, Mexico, 1921- 
22; rehabilitation assistant, Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, 1924-25; assistant information special- 
ist 1937-40; water facilities supervisor 1940- 
42; community manager 1942-43; senior 
agronomist 1943-45, Department of Agricul- 
ture; appointed agricultural attaché in the 
Foreign Service Auxiliary and assigned at 
Port-au-Prince January 1, 1945. 


HUNGARY 


Harry Le Bovit: Newark, N. J., April 12, 
1915; West Side High School graduate; 
Rutgers University, B. S., 1939; American 
University 1940; Department of Agriculture 
Graduate School 1940; dairy plant manager 
1940; analyst, Department of Commerce, 
1940-42; industrial economist, War Produc- 
tion Board, 1942-44; marketing specialist, 
Department of Agriculture 1944-45; ap- 
pointed agricultural economist in the For- 
eign Service Auxiliary and assigned to office 
of United States representative, Advisory 
Council for Italy, December 26, 1944; in of- 
fice of United States political adviser, staff 
of Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterra- 
nean theater, February 17, 1945; at Budapest, 
April 10, 1945; assistant agricultural at- 
taché at Budapest June 5, 1946; Foreign 
Service staff officer of class eight, November 
13, 1946; agricultural economist at Budapest, 
November 13, 1946. 


INDIA 


Dr. Clifford C. Taylor: Loveland, Colo., May 
15, 1895; Fort Collins High School graduate; 
Colorado Agricultural College, B. S., 1917; 
Iowa State College, M. S., 1923; Harvard, 
A. M., 1926, Ph. D., 1930; county agricultural 
agent, Colorado, 1917-18; research assistant, 
Department of Agriculture, 1918-20; farm 
management specialist, University of Idaho, 
1920-21; research assistant, Iowa State Ex- 
perimental Station, 1921-23; associate pro- 
fessor and head of department of agricul- 
tural economies, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, 1923-30; entered Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics November 15, 1930; agri- 
cultural attaché at Pretoria 1930-33; ap- 
pointed agricultural attaché at London July 
27, 1935; American representative, Interna- 
tional Wheat Advisory Committee, 1936-39; 
technical adviser, Interna’‘onal Sugar Con- 
ference, London, 1937; delegate, meetings of 
International Sugar Council, London, 1937- 
39; Foreign Service officer of class four, July 
1, 1939; agricultural attaché at Ottawa, Sep- 
tember 30, 1939; consular and secretary in 
the diplomatic service, November 16, 1939; 
adviser, United States delegation, first ses- 
sion of the conference, United Nations Food 
and Agricultural Organization, Quebec, 
1945; class 1, ‘ecember 17, 1945; consul of 
embassy for economic affairs at Warsaw, 
January 2, 1946. En route to post on June 
30, 1947, 
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Cleveland B. McKnight: Atlanta, Ga., June 
24, 1908; Emory University, bachelor of arts, 
1932; with tractor and equipment company, 
1924-30; with motor company, 1933-35; 
teacher in public schools, 1935-36; with De- 
partment of Agriculture; travel in Europe, 
north Africa, and Near East; appointed clerk 
in the Foreign Service and assigned to the De- 
partment, December 26, 1940; at London, 
April 26, 1941; vice consul at London, Sep- 
tember 29, 1944; at Foynes, January 23, 1945; 
Foreign Service officer, unclassified, vice con- 
sul of career, and secretary in the diplo- 
matic service, July 19, 1946; to the Depart- 
ment, July 29, 1946. 

Henry W. Spielman: Chickasha, Okla., Sep- 
tember 28, 1911; Classen High School (Okla- 
homa City) graduate; Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, bachelor of 
science, 1933, master of science, 1935; De- 
partment of Agriculture Graduate School, 
1940; Brookings Institution, 1933-34; clerk, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Au- 
gust-November 1934; supervisor of research, 
1935-36; statistician, Farm Security Admin- 
istration, 1936-37; junior agricultural econo- 
mist, Agricultural Marketing Service, 1937- 
39; associate marketing specialist, Surplus 
Marketing Administration, 1939-42; appoint- 
ed junior agricultural economist at Sao Paulo, 
February 10, 1942; agricultural economist at 
Bombay, December 10, 1945; also administra- 
tive officer at Bombay, July 1, 1946; agricul- 
tural economist at Bombay, November 13, 
1946. 

IRAN 


Horace G. Bolster: Bufort, N. Dak., Novem- 
ber 21, 1899; Plentywood (Mont.) High School 
graduate; Montana State College, bachelor of 
science, 1932; Iowa State College, master of 
science, 1933; appraiser, 1933, on loan com- 
mission, 1933-34, Federal land bank; exten- 
sion economist, Montana State College, 1934- 
45; appointed agricultural attaché in the For- 
eign Service Auxiliary and assigned at Te- 
heran, July 21, 1945. 

ITALY 


Dr. Howard R. Cottam: St. George, Utah, 
July 27, 1910; Provo High School graduate; 
Brigham Young University, bachelor of arts, 
1932; University of Wisconsin, master of 
philosophy, 1938, doctor of philosophy, 1941; 
research assistant fellow, teaching assistant, 
and assistant to dean of men, University of 
Wisconsin, 1935-39; research assistant, Ohio 
State University, 1939-40; assistant professor, 
Pennsylvania State College, 1940-42; chief 
rent examiner, Office of Price Administration, 
September—November 1942; Chief of Program 
Appraisal Division, War Food Administration, 
1942-44; appointed agricultural economist in 
the Foreign Service Auxiliary and assigned at 
Paris, October 21, 1944; agricultural attaché 
at Rome, April 8, 1946. 

Nathan B. Salant: Scranton, Pa., July 28, 
1910; Suffolk Law School; Kansas State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Applied Science; Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts, master of science; assistant chief of 
division, Department of Agriculture; ap- 
pointed agricultural officer in the Foreign 
Service Auxiliary and assigned at Cairo, Sep- 
tember 14, 1945; at Rome, April 10, 1946; as- 
sistant agricultural attaché at Rome, Novem- 
ber 13, 1946. 

Robert A. Brand: Norwich, Conn., Novem- 
ber 5, 1920; Norwich Free Academy graduate; 
University of Connecticut, bachelor of arts, 
1941; production expediter with electric boat 
company, 1941-42; United States Army, 1942- 
46, captain, overseas service; appointed For- 
eign Service officer, unclassified, vice consul 
of career, and secretary in the diplomatic 
service, July 19, 1946; to the Department, 
August 14, 1946, 


MEXICO 

Jacobs B. Gibbs: Columbia, Mo., November 
5, 1900; University High School graduate; 
University of Missouri, bachelor of science 
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1924; Columbia, master of arts 1930, grad- 
uate work 1939-40; United States Army, 
1924-40, captain; junior statistician 1924-25, 
assistant statistician 1925-29, associate 
statistician 1930, assistant agricultural com- 
missioner, 1930-29, international commodity 
specialist 1939-45, Department of Agricul- 
ture; chairman and secretary of Combined 
Food Boards Commission; appointed agricul- 
tural attaché in the Foreign Service auxiliary 
and assigned at Mexico City, January 22, 1945. 

Don Stoops: Roosevelt, Okla., August 2, 
1917; Roosevelt High School graduate; 
Cklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, bachelor of science, 1940; Ohio State 
University, graduate work 1940-41; Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Graduate School, 1941; 
junior agricultural economist, Department of 
Agriculture, 1941-42; appointed junior agri- 
cultural analyst at Buenos Aires, January 14, 
1942; furlough for military service, December 
6, 1943-January 1946; assistant agricultural 
attaché, January 13, 1946; at Mexico City, 
January 20, 1946. 

John N. Smith: Mutoto, Belgian Congo, of 
American parents, October 10, 1916; Stuart 
Robinson (Blackey, Ky.) High School grad- 
uate; Davidson College, bachelor of arts, 
1938; University of North Carolina, master 
of arts 1940; teacher in high school 1938-39; 
United States Army 1940-46, major, overseas 
service; appointed Foreign Service officer, 
unclassified, vice consul of career, and sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service, July 25, 1946; 
to the Department, September 21, 1946; 
Foreign Service officer of class 6, November 
13, 1946. 

NETHERLANDS 


Dr. William H. Riddell: Fort Langley, 
British Columbia, June 19, 1897; naturalized 
1940; King Edward High School (Vancouver) 
graduate; University of British Columbia, 


bachelor of science and agriculture 1922; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, master of science 1924, 
doctor of philosophy 1932; graduate fellow 


and instructor, University of Minnesota, 
1926-29; assistant and associate professor, 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Sciences, 1929-39; professor and head 
of dairy department, University of Arizona, 
1939-44; United States Army, May to De- 
cember 1944, captain; appointed agricultural 
adviser in the Foreign Service Auxiliary and 
assigned near the Government of the Nether- 
lands, established in England November 21, 
1944; agricultural attaché near the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands established in 
England, May 3, 1945; at The Hague, August 
29, 1945. 
NORWAY 


Abner K. Chestem: Decatur, Nebr., May 13, 
1892; University of Nebraska, 1910-15; Ne- 
braska State Board of Control 1915-17; United 
States Army 1917-19; farmer 1919-35; chair- 
man county corn-hog association, 1934-35; 
with Department of Agriculture 1935-44; ap- 
pointed agricultural adviser in the Foreign 
Service Auxiliary and assigned near the Gov- 
ernment of Norway established in England 
November 30, 1944; at Stockholm, February 
5, 1945; at Calo, July 1, 1946. 


PERU . 


Dr. Clarence A. Boonstra: Grand Rapids, 
Mich., January 5, 1914; Grand Rapids Chris- 
tian High School graduate; Michigan State 
College, bachelor of science, 1936; Louisiana 
State University, master of arts, 1937, doctor 
of philosophy, 1942; auditor for milling com- 
pany, 1937-38; economist, State agricultural 
experiment station January to September 
1938, Department of Agriculture 1938-39; 
instructor, Louisiana State University, 1939- 
42; information and administrative officer, 
Department of Agriculture, 1942-43; ap- 
pointed agricultural economist at Habana, 
February 13, 1943; assistant agricultural at- 
taché at Habana, October 14, 19438; agricul- 
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tural attaché at Manila, October 19, 1945; 
agricultural attaché at Santiago, November 
20, 1946. 

PHILIPPINES 


George H. Maness: Pauls Valley, Okla., May 
26, 1913; Ada High School graduate; East 
Central State College, bachelor of arts, 1933; 
Universidad Nacional de Mexico, 1935; Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
master of arts, 1936; private language study, 
Berlitz School of Languages, 1926; teacher_of 
Spanish in high school, 1932-36; principal of 
high school, 1936-40; appointed Foreign Serv- 
ice clerk October 14, 1940; vice consul at 
Manaéos October 26, 1940; at Rio de Janeiro 
April 19, 1943; at Sao Paulo, temporary, Janu- 
ary 23, 1945; assistant agricultural econo- 
mist at Chungking February 28, 1945; vice 
consul and administrative assistant at Nan- 
king May 15, 1946; at Manila October 2, 1946. 


POLAND 


Edwin R. Raymond: Evansville, Ind., March 
26, 1896; Ohio State University, bachelor of 
science, 1919; department manager on farm, 
1919-20; county agent, Ohio State University, 
1920-29; district manager of nitrate bureau, 
1929-32; salesman for insurance company, 
1932-33; farm appraiser for Federal land 
bank, 1938; field representative, 1933-40, as- 
sistant to general agent, 1939-40, Farm Credit 
Administration; secretary, Production Credit 
Corporation, 1940-45; appointed agricultural 
Officer in the Foreign Service Auxiliary and 
assigned to the Department May 5, 1945; 
agricultural attaché at Warsaw May 24, 1945. 


SPAIN 


Joseph E. Wiedenmayer: Newark, N. J., 
February 16, 1905; Montclair Military Acad- 
emy; Cornell, bachelor of science, 1929; ad- 
ministrative assistant, 1929-38, assistant 
manager, 1938-43 for dairy products com- 
pany; officer and director of association of 
ice cream manutacturers, 1938-43; adminis- 
trator of aviation education bureau New Jer- 
sey Council, National Aeronautic Association, 
1929-41; president and public relations direc- 
tor of aviation ground-school program, 
1941-43; member of board of directors and 
chairman of aviation committee, American 
Red Cross in New Jersey, 1941-43; aviation 
adviser, Civilian Aide Commission, United 
States Army Air Forces, 1942; United States 
Civil Air Patrol, 1942-43, captain; business 
analyst, 1943, assistant head of fluid-milk 
section, 1943-44, Office of Price Administra- 
tion; at Montevideo September 10, 1944; agri- 
cultural officer at Montevideo August 1, 1945; 
senior economic analyst at Madrid September 
14, 1945. 

SWEDEN (ALSO FINLAND) 


Eric Englund: Trehorningsjo, Sweden, 
April 1, 1893; naturalized, 1917; school in 
Sweden; high-school graduate; Oregon State 
College, bachelor of science, 1918; University 
of Oregon, bachelor of arts, 1919; University 
of Wisconsin, master of science, 1919; Har- 
vard, doctor of philosophy, 1936; United 
States Army, 1918, second lieutenant; field 
agent, Department of Agriculture, 1919; as- 
sistant, University of Wisconsin, 1919-21; pro- 
fessor of agriculture and economics, Kansas 
State College, 1921-26; divisional head and 
assistant chief, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, 1937-42; branch chief, Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations, 1942-46; adviser, 
First West Indian Conference, Barbados, Brit- 
ish West Indies, 1944, Second West Indian 
Conference, St. Thomas, V. I., 1946; appointed 
agricultural attaché in the Foreign Service 
and assigned at Helsinki and Stockholm, 
September 2, 1946. 


SWITZERLAND 
Dr. Einar Jensen: Copenhagen, Denmark, 
January 3, 1896; naturalized; Royal Agricul- 
tural College, University of Copenhagen; 
University of Wisconsin; University of Min- 
nesota; Harvard, doctor of philosophy; gen- 
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eral manager of agricultural laboratories, 
Copenhagen; lecturer, University of Alberta; 
egricultural economist, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, 1933-34; analyst, Board 
of Economic Warfare; international com- 
medity specialist, Department of Agriculture; 
agricultural economist, United Nations In- 
terim Commission on Food and Agriculture, 
1944-45; appointed agricultural attaché in 
the Foreign Service Auxiliary and assigned 
at Bern, August 14, 1945. 


TURKEY 


Charles R. Enlow: Spivey, Kans., June 28, 
1893; Harper High School graduate; Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, bachelor of science 1920, master of 
science 1927; United States Army, 1917-19, 
second lieutenant, overseas service; teacher 
and athletic coach, 1921-23; assistant agrono- 
mist, Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, 1924-27; agronomist, 1927- 
83, chief agronomist, 1933-45, Department of 
Agriculture; United States delegate, Fourth 
International Grassland Congress, London, 
1937; appointed agricultural attaché in the 
Foreign Service Auxiliary and assigned to 
the Department April 3, 1945; at Pretoria, 
May 7, 1945. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Joseph L. Dougherty: Newcomerstown, 
Ohio, March 13, 1807; Newcomerstown High 
School graduate; Ohio State University, 
bachelor of science in agriculture 1930; man- 
ager of farm, 1930-33; assistant soil con- 
servationist, 1933-43; superintendent of rub- 
ber plantation in Haiti, 1943-44; appointed 
agricultural analyst at Porto Alegre, August 
26, 1944; assistant agricultural attaché at 
Ottawa, February 18, 1946. 

ua & &. 

Joseph J. Bulik: New York, N. Y., February 
25, 1916; High School of Commerce gradu- 
ate; University of Wyoming, bachelor of 
science 1937; University of Minnesota, mas- 
ter of science 1939; research assistant, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1937-39; section chief, 
Bureau of the Census, 1940-42; agricultural 
economist, Department of Agriculture, 1942- 
44; secretary of commission, 1942-44, and 
Soviet liaison officer, 1943, Combined Food 
Board; appointed attaché at Moscow, March 
30, 1944; agricultural attaché at Moscow, 
November 13, 1946. 

VENEZUELA 

James H. Kempton: Cincinnati, Ohio, April 
14, 1891; high-school graduate; University of 
Minnesota, 1908-09; special agent, 1907-08, 
1908-09, assistant plant breeder, 1910-24, as- 
sistant, associate, and senior botanist, 1924- 
42, Department of Agriculture; appointed 
agricultural adviser at Caracas, September 7, 
1942; adviser, United States delegation, Third 
Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, 
Caracas, 1945; agricultural attaché at Cara- 
cas, May 15, 1946. 


YUGOSLAVIA (ALSO ALBANIA) 


William Kling: New York, N. Y., May 8, 
1915; James Monroe High School graduate; 
College of the City of New York, bachelor of 
social sciences 1937; Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, master of science 1938; Clark Univer- 
sity, doctor of philosophy, 1943; graduate as- 
sistant, Massachusetts State College, 1937- 
38, Clark University, 1938-39; instructor, Col- 
lege of the City of New York, 1939-40; agri- 
cultural economist, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and War Food Admin- 
istration, 1940-45; appointed agricultural 
officer in the Foreign Service Auxiliary and 
assigned to the Department, April 2, 1945; at 
Bucharest, Budapest, Belgrade, Sofia, and 
Tirana, May 14, 1945; agricultural attaché at 
Belgrade in addition to duties as agricultural 
officer at Bucharest, Budapest, Sofia, and 
Tirana, April 17, 1946. 
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Foreign Service officers, staff officers, and reserve officers assigned to Foreign Service posts for full-time agricultural work as of June 
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Jerome T, Gaspard (FSR) 


Guy L. Bush (FSS) 
Dwight R. Bishop (FSS) --..- 
Jack E. Conner (FSO) 
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Meade T. Foster (FSR) 
Roy O. Westley (FSS) 
Quentin Bates (FSO) 
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Owen L, Dawson (FSO) 
Alexander Peaslee (FSO)_ 
Willard O. Brown (FSO)...- 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the surprising developments in the de- 
bate on this measure is the irresponsible 
character of some of the statements 
made here on the floor. 

The gentleman from Ohio who has just 
left the floor said that if the Department 
of State were put in the charge of real 
Americans we would accomplish some- 
thing. This is the first time I have heard 
General Marshall charged with not be- 
ing a real American. I am certain the 
House listened to the statement with 
astonishment. 

Yesterday we heard the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, in the 
same vein, make a still more astonishing 
statement. He said he wondered if the 
United: States had any real representa- 
tion at all in the Department of State. 
It was so absurd that I thought I must 
have misunderstood him, but I note he 
has it in the Recorp this morning. 

I want to ask you, my friends, what do 
you think of the serious statement made 
here on the floor and printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD that the United States 
has no representation at all in the De- 
partment of State? 

The gentleman from New York has a 
favorite phrase which he uses continu- 
ally on the floor, “It is ridiculous.” That 


phrase is certainly applicable here. The 
statement that he wonders if the United 
States has any representation at all in 


the State Department is _ ridiculous. 
What credence can be given to any argu- 
ment prefaced by such a statement as 
that? 

And he supports that absurd state- 
ment by argument just as absurd. He 
would have the world believe that the 
State Department is honeycombed with 
Communists and communism. 

But in endeavoring to support charges 
that the State Department is employing 
Communists by advancing the highly 
novel argument that it has declined to 
employ two Communists, we are running 
true to form. 

In the memorable effort te impeach 
the WPA in which the gentleman from 
New York was one of the leaders, and 
which incidentally, after an investiga- 
tion lasting for months, completely exon- 
erated the WPA of every charge, a Negro 
was brought down from New York who 
had been taken to Russia, from whence 
after a 6 months’ course in street fighting 
and other subversive activities he was re- 
turned and planted in New York to await 
developments. There was no question 
about the trip to Russia and its purpose. 
And a facsimile of the man’s member- 
ship card as a Communist was printed 
in the hearings—an unprecedented pro- 
cedure. The only hitch was that the man 
had never worked for WPA, had never 
received any WPA benefits, and had 
never had any connection of any kind 
with WPA at any time. Yet he was 
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brought down to Washington at the ex- 
pense of the Government and testified 
before the committee and his testimony 
was printed in the hearings to prove that 
WPA was infested with Communists. 

And here again when the charge is 
that the State Department is infested 
with Communists, the cases of two men 
who have never been identified with the 
work of the State Department in any 
way, case 99 and case 100, are submitted 
as proof. That is a fair sample of the 
logic and the tactics employed in an at- 
tempt to convince the American people 
and foreign governments that the Amer- 
ican State Department is not American 
at all—that it is in charge of men who 
are not true Americans and that its em- 
ployees are Communists seeking to un- 
dermine our form of government. Mr. 
Chairman, that is too high a price to pay 
for political advantage. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust it is not neces- 
sary for me to take a position against 
communism or against the employment 
of ‘Communists in Government positions. 
In the last Congress we had identically 
the same situation we have here. It 
was charged that there were three men 
in the Government who had Commu- 
nistic leanings or were under Commu- 
nistic influence. We took prompt action. 
I appointed a special subcOmmittee to 
investigate. And on the findings of the 
subcommittee we denied them their sala- 
ries. The Supreme Court intervened and 
awarded them back salary but their po- 
sition was untenable and they have had 
no position or connection with the Gov- 
ernment since that time. 

The committee still has the authority 
to go into any Department and bring any 
employee up here and investigate him, 
and if the situation warrants, certify the 
evidence to the Justice Department. If 
there are Communists in the Department 
of State, why does not the committee 
bring them up here for questioning? 
The chairman of the committee cites the 
McCarran amendment and says the 
Secretary of State can arbitrarily fire 
anybody in his Department. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Secretary has exercised 
his authority under that law, and has 
had before him all the evidence adduced 
in an FBI investigation, and has acted 
on every case submitted. 

But the Committee on Appropriations 
has not exercised its authority. It has 
not brought anybody up here or pro- 
vided a subcommittee to look into these 
sensational charges. It has had FBI 
men investigating the employees of the 
State Department for months under in- 
structions to produce evidence to con- 
vict any Communist found down there. 
After intensive screening of every em- 
ployee of the Department by the ablest 
investigators to be found anywhere, they 
have produced no evidence that would 
warrant the committee in bringing any- 
one up here for questioning or certify- 
ing evidence to the Secretary of State or 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Please let me conclude 
this statement and I shall be glad to 
yield. 
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Let us take another of the cases cited 
by the gentleman from New York. He 
brings up the case of No. 9, and in read- 
ing from page 190 leaves little doubt as to 
No. 9’s disloyalty. No. 9 is apparently a 
dangerous character. But he did not 
refer to page 190 of the record where it 
is pointed out that No. 9 served for 3 
years in the United States Army and 
received the Legion of Merit for his serv- 
ices. Part of the citation reads “by his 
resourcefulness, ingenuity, and dynamic 
energy, broad vision, and high efficiency,” 
No. 9 “reflected great credit upon himself 
and the military service.” No. 9 was 
also made a knight officer of the crown 
of Italy for his outstanding military serv- 
ice. It was surprising that in the charges 
made here this pertinent evidence has 
been overlooked. 

The gentleman also read from page 
182 of the record relating to case No. 52 
as evidence of subversive disloyalty in the 
State Department. You will find, how- 
ever, on page 190 that he considers No. 
52 ineligible for his high diplomatic post 
on the basis of charges aitributed to a 
high OSS official. That official has re- 
ported to the State Department that he 
has never made any such charges, and 
has never previously heard of them and 
that he was falsely quoted. 

So far as Hamilton Robinson is con- 
cerned, notwithstanding the unsupported 
charges made against him, we can be 
safely guided by the opinicn of Assistant 
Secretary of State John FE. Peurifoy. I 
mention Jack Peurifoy because he is re- 
ferred to by every member of the sub- 
committee in charge of this bill, on both 
sides of the table, in words of the highest 
praise. And knowing him as the Mem- 
bers of the House do I think all will agree 
that he deserves everything said about 
him. And _he is free to say that he has 
every confidence in Mr. Robinson’s com- 
petence and ability and in his absolute 
loyalty. And nothing is to be found on 
any of the pages of the record which 
have been cited here on the floor to cast 
any doubt on Mr. Peurifoy’s judgment 
in the matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Is the gentle- 
man from Missouri telling the Congress 
there are no Communists in the State 
Departmert? 

Mr. CANNON. If I thought there 
were I would insist on calling them up as 
we did here in the last Congress and 
firing them. If the gentleman believes 
there are Communists in the Depart- 
ment why does he not do that? 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Iam rather intrigued by 
the statement of the gentleman that in 
the last Congress the Appropriations 
Committee called some people up who 
were alleged to be Communists and fired 
three of them. I am a member of that 
committee and I never heard of any 
such procedure as that at all. 

Mr. CANNON. We denied them their 
salaries. 
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Mr. KEEFE. Is the genilcman re- 
ferring to the work of the Kerr com- 
mittee, cf which I was a member? 
Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 
Mr, KEEFE. That is an entirely dif- 
ferent sit you have 








cuation than what 
placed in the Recorp by your statement 
and the gentleman well knows it and 
IT shall answer you in a few minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to ask for 
five additional minutes, Mr. Chairman, 
so that the gentleman can enswer me 
now. 

The CEATRMAN. Is there objection 
to the reguest of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. I now x ield to the on 
tleman from Wiscons L Mix ; 
to tell me wherein the situat! on differs 
from the situation in the last Congress? 
It is charged that men in the State De- 
partment are Communists, ard ycu have 
not done enything about it except to 




















talk. In the last Congress when it was 
charged that employees of the Govern- 
ment were Communists, we called them 
up here and investigatcd them end re- 
fused to appropriate money for their 
s:laries. The Supreme Court held they 
were entitled to back pay but we got 


rid of them. An‘ the Committee on Ap- 
propriations can take action which will 
rid the Government of any disloyal em- 
ployees whenever it can prcduce the evi- 
dence to su stain the charges. 

Mr. KEEF I will answer the gen- 
tleman in a m: oment in my own time and 
I think you will be glad to stay here and 
listen. If you co, you will get some en- 
lightenment because I was a member of 
oo committee. 

ir. CANNON. Certainiy. I appointed 

a ae on the committee myself 

Mr. KEEFE. I am glad you did. 

Mr. CANNON. And the gentleman 

ame in here and recommended that ~ 

take their salaries from them, and w 
did, and, although the Supreme ones 
held it to be unconstitutional, they have 
never held any office under ~ Govern- 
ment from that day to this. But we do 
not have to deny the salaries of disloyal 
employees to get rid of them. If the 
Committee on Appropriations will pro- 
duce the evidence, Secretary Marshall 
will do the rest. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman wil’ 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I would like to advise the 
genileman that I happen to b: a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee on the State 
Department of the Committee on Ex- 

penditures in the Executive Departments. 

If the gentleman wants to know some 
of the facts regarding Communists in the 
State Department and wil! consult some 
of us privately he can find out. Unfor- 
tunately, I camnot reveal here, and no 
responsible American would reveal, some 
ef the situations which we found. It 
would make us look too bad before the 
world. After all, the State Department 
must deal with other nations and we 
would like them to have some confidence 
in us. 





the 
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Mr. CANNON. Whenever it is dis- 
closed that there is a traitor anywhere in 
any department, whether the State De- 
partment or any other department of the 
Government, he should be promptly dis- 
charged and properly dealt with. And it 
is the duty of any loyal citizen to divulge 
any information which might lead to the 
apprehension of such persons. 

Mr. JUDD. Will the gentleman please 
consult some of the members of our 
subcommittee? 

Mr.CANNON. There is no reason why 
the gentlemen should not tell us and 

why he should not disclose to the Com- 


mi iétee on Appropriations or other appro- | 


priate committee, in executive session if 
he prefers, the name of any employee he 
believes to be engaged in subversive ac- 
tivities. 

Mr, JUDD. We got rid of a good many 

nore than has been publicized. The 
thing would look too bad if the whole 
siory went abroad. I can repeat that a 
great deal has already been accom- 
plished. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman’s 
committee has been so successful in get- 
tine rid ef Communists why has it left 
in the Derartment of S:ate the Com- 
mmunists of whom the gentleman from 
New York has been complaining? 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ap- 

propriations has had the best FBI oper- 
atives obtainable at work on an exheau3- 
tive investigation of the State Depart- 
ment with instructions to ferret out any 
possible Commun ’st in the employ cf the 
Derertment. After months of investiga- 
tion they have been unable to produce 
evidence which would justify the com- 
mittee in bringirg anyone up here for 
questioning or even appointing a sub- 
committee to hand‘e such cases, or which 
would warrant the certification of such 
cases to the attemtion of the Secretary 
of State. 

The cases I have cited here are a fair 
sample of the character of proof offered 
to show that there are Communists in 
the Department or that it is in charge 
of mem who are not true Americans or 
that the United States has no representa- 
tion at a!l in the State Department. It 
is not necessary to defend such men as 
Cordell Full, James F. Byrnes, or General 
Marshall. No one believes that they 
would tolerate for an instant such a sit- 
uation as has been c harged here on this 
ficor. 

In these unsupzorted charges we have 
reached a new era in political partisan- 
ship. 

fr. TABER. Mr. Chairmen, I move 
to strike out the Jast three words. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the amazing 
statement meade by the gentleman from 
Wissouri, I fecl that the House shou!d 
have afactortwo. Eam wondering how 
he gentleman voted when the question 
was presented to us to pay these people 
whose salaries had been cut cut by the 
Congress after a Supreme Court judg- 
ment which was rendered in my opinion 
improperly and without fair considera- 
tien. 

Ir. CANNON. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. I voted to cut out their 
salary and fire them. When the ques- 


Mr. Chairman, will the 
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tion came before us later as to whether 
we would follow the Constitution of the 
United States, I voted to abide by the 
decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. TABER. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I 
decline to yield further. The genileman 
voted to pay those salaries after voting 
that they should not be paid. 

I just want to tell you that I do not go 
off half-cocked. ‘The investigations of 
the Appropriations Committee indicate 
a very large number of Communists on 
the rolls of the State Department. The 
very least that they have there now is 14, 
and those cases, instead of resulting in 
immediate dismissal as the interests of 
the United States required, have been 
dragged on and dracged on for 6, and 8, 
and 10 months. I do not know whether 
anyone is entitled to womder whcitlher 
we are geiting American representation 
in the State Department when that sort 
of people and their cases are not disposed 
of and they are not discharged in 8 and 
10 months, but for my own part I believe 
that the interest of the United States 
requires that the State Department be 
ciean, that it be loyal. Only just the 
Other day we were given the picture of 
a blond United States Embassy “gail” over 
in Moscow in a strategic position going 
of and getting married to a Russian and 
then admitting her preference for Rus- 
sia. I quoted four or five cases here 
yesterday; I described them. They are 
in the hearings. They begin at rage 177 
and run through to page 186. 

They still have 13 cases of that kind 
pending and of those cases I do not be- 
lieve a singie one of them is loyal. On top 
of that they have employed people whose 
record according to their own filed is not 
such thet any loyal American weuld 
trust then. 

I co not know how much longer the 
people of the United States can stand it 
to have such things as that go on in the 
State Department. We are not going to 
inspire the rest of the warld with confi- 
dence in our foreign policy as long as we 
go shend in this ridiculous way. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
ha 1irman, will the gentleman yield? 

a . TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
n from Massachusetts. , 

ars, ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Docs not the genileman feel that because 
Assistant Secretaries of State and heads 
of departments are obliged to spend so 
much time going about the country lec- 
turing on the Marshall plan they cannot 
know what is going on in their own de- 
partments in Washingion? 

Mr. TABER. Well, I think it is a case 
of tea much fear. They are afraid that 
they wiil offend peopie who are inclined 

be liberal. They eall themselves lib- 
erals. Oftentimes they get themselves 
out so far that they are absolutely a 
menace to the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has. expired. 

Mr. KEEPE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike eut the lest word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 


rm 


There was no chjection. 
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Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, the out- 
burst of the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri is indeed characteristic, 
but I am astounded that when he ought 
to be in a position to give this Congress 
the facts and the truth he would so garble 
his statement a reader of the ConGREs- 
SIONAL Record would find difficulty in 
ascertaining the truth. The substance 
of his complaint is that the present 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee made a charge on the floor that 
certain Communists were retained in em- 
ployment in the State Department. 
After giving great praise to General Mar- 
shall, dragging poor General Marshall 
into the situation, he rises up, pointing to 
himself as a former chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, and exclaims 
that— 

In the last Congress when I was chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee we did 
something about it. Why have they not 
done something about it now? We brought 
these Communists up here and we fired them, 
we took them off the pay roll. Why have 
you not done it? 


Did you hear him say that in sub- 
stance? 

What a pitiful statement in view of 
the facts. To some of you gentlemen 
who were not here, let me tell you the 
facts. In the last Congress and in sev- 
eral before that, since I have been a 
Member of the House, year after year 
when appropriation bills came before 
the House someone would offer an 
amendment to the appropriation bill 
containing a proviso that none of the 


funds should be used to pay the salary 
of this person or that person or the 
other person, naming them in the ap- 


propriation bill. Year after year appro- 
priation bills were tied up with that sort 
of proviso. I had the privilege of stand- 
ing here on the floor myself and mak- 
ing the suggestion that if there were 
people that were accused of having Com- 
munist affiliations in any department of 
government, why would it not be a good 
thing to set up a committee in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and give these 
people an opportunity to be heard. That 
was done. The Speaker was authorized 
to appoint such a committee as a re- 
sult of action of this House. Such a 
committee was appointed under the 
chairmanship of my very dear friend, 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 
Judge Kerr. There served on that com- 
mittee the gentleman from Tennessee 
iMr. Gore], the present Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Anderson, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kerr], the 
gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Lane 
Powers, and myself. Pursuant to that 
mandate we brought certain people who 
had been charged with having commu- 
nistic affiliations before the committee to 
give them an opportunity to answer the 
charges that had been leveled against 
them, Then, what happened? We took 
three people and held extensive hear- 
ings. One involved a man by the name 
of Robert Lovett, another involved a man 
by the name of Dodd, and another in- 
volved a gentleman by the name of Wat- 
son. The latter two were employed by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. As a result of those hearings, the 
Kerr committee voted unanimously to 
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report back to this Congress that Fed- 
eral funds should not be used to pay 
the salaries of such people. The House 
passed such an amendment on an ap- 
propriation bill, and it went over to the 
other body, then in control of the Demo- 
crats, whom the gentleman from Mis- 
souri represents. 

The contention was made that the 
House was usurping the authority of the 
executive and had in effect passed a bill 
of attainder and that the action of the 
House was unconstitutional, and so forth. 
So, that appropriation bill, as you will 
recall, was tied up until it got almost to 
the very last day. Finally, as the result 
of the influence of the gentleman from 
Virginia, Mr. Woodrum, we finally 
agreed upon a compromise which pro- 
vided that those people would go off the 
pay roll unless the then President, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, reappointed them to their 
jobs by a certain date. The President 
did not veto that bill, but issued a state- 
ment on it in which he said to the de- 
partments of Government and to the 
judiciary to pay no attention to the ac- 
tion of Congress; that the action of the 
Congress was unconstitutional. The 
then Attorney General, Francis Biddle, 
rendered an opinion and held that he 
could not defend the action of Congress 
because he felt that our action was un- 
constitutional. So, they did not fire 
these three people at all. They stayed 
on their jobs. The Comptroller refused 
to approve payment of their salaries. 
They started suit in the Court of Claims 
against the Government of the United 
States for their pay. And, who defended 
the action of the Congress? The most 
unusual thing happened, perhaps, in the 
history of the Congress. We had no At- 
torney General to defend the action of 
Congress, and this Congress provided, by 
resolution, for the appointment of its 
own counsel to represent the Congress 
in those suits by these three people, 
whom the-executive department had re- 
fused to fire in defiance of the Congress. 
That case was heard in the Court of 
Claims, and the Congress was represent- 
ed by its own counsel. The Court of 
Claims sustained the claims of these 
three men and the cases went to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
effect held that the Congress could not 
do the very thing that the gentleman 
from Missouri is here asking that the 
Congress do. So we went through all 
that effort and spent all that money in 
a vain attempt to get three people off the 
pay roll that a committee of this Con- 
gress and the Congress itself had de- 
clared were unfitted longer to serve upon 
the pay roll of the Government. 

There followed the McCarran rider, 
which in effect gave the departments 
themselves the right, after suitable in- 
vestigation by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, to dismiss those people who were 
considered not to be good security risks. 
So when the gentleman from Missouri 
makes the speech he did this afternoon, 
he should get himself in accord with the 
facts of the situation and not have the 
charge made on the floor of the House 
that the Republican Party and the Re- 
publican Appropriations Committee, 
under the leadership of the distinguished 
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gentleman from New York, are failing in 
their responsibility to get rid of the com- 
munism that exists in the State Depart- 
ment or any other department of Gov- 
ernment. 

I do not know how many Communists 
there are in the State Department, but 
I want you to know that when the gen- 
tleman from Missouri makes the bald 
statement that under his administration 
as chairman of that committee he got 
rid of three of them and challenges the 
present chairman to emulate him in 
doing the thing which he says he did, but 
which never took place at all, he is mak- 
ing a statement that is neither in accord 
with the facts nor in accord with simple, 
sound, common sense, and judgment as 
applied to the situation now at hand. I 
challenge the gentleman from Missouri 
or anybody else to dispute one single fact 
I have stated this afternoon. In view 
of these facts, I am sure the gentleman 
would feel compelled to stand up here 
on the floor and in good conscience state 
for the purposes of this record that he 
was in error in making the charges he 
made against the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, the pre- 
ceding discussion regarding the extent of 
communism in the State Department 
has been very interesting and informa- 
tive. It is something which the Con- 
gress and the country should consider 
carefully...In my opinion the time has 
long since passed when those in charge of 
the executive departments, generally, 
and the State Department in particular, 
should hesitate to take bold and definite 
steps to rid their services once and for 
all of all Communists and their fellow 
travelers of every shade, tint, and va- 
riety. 

In drafting the Mundt bill to estab- 
lish a permanent and comprehensive 
United States information service abroad 
our subcommittee took positive and defi- 
nite steps of an unprecedented nature in 
requiring that as a condition precedent 
for employment in our information 
service that all employees must first of 
all be checked and cleared for loyalty 
and security by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Mr. Speaker, this may 
mean that it will take a little longer to 
recruit the necessary steff for this all- 
important information campaign, but it 
will also mean that once the staff is re- 
cruited and trained we shall be repre- 
sented in this branch of the service by 
men and women whose loyalty to the 
United States is above and beyond all 
question. I wish the time would speedily 
arrive when we could be sure that this 
status of things existed in the State De- 
partment, generally. 

While I regret that the full amount 
of money requested by the State Depart- 
ment for this new information service 
was not made available by the Appro- 
priations Committee, I nevertheless do 
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want to congratulate the subcommittee 
and its chairman, Mr. StTeran, on the 
fact that they have recommended a sub- 
stantial figure for the first year of this 
program’s operation. I do not believe it 
is sufficient to do the job satisfactorily, 
but it is a substantial start. I hope the 
other body, after hearing testimony as 
to what will be entailed by the reduc- 
tions made by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, will restore all or part of these 
cuts. In fact, in view of the rapidly 
changing foreign situation, I dare to 
hope the other body will even increase 
beyond the State Department’s estimate 
the amount of money to be utilized for 
this significant peace-preserving pro- 
gram in the next fiscal year. 

Above all, I hope the deficiency com- 
mittee of this House will act promptly to 
bring in a deficiency appropriation to 
be used during the remainder of the cur- 
rent fiscal year so that the vital work of 
recruiting adequate and efficient person- 
nel can be started promptly and so that 
we can begin locating the office space 
and the technical facilities abroad which 
will be required to put this information 
program into full-scale operation imme- 
diately after next July 1. In fact, in 
my opinion it is simply common sense, 
good prudence, and action in our own 
self-interest to appropriate money with- 
in the next week or so to let the Amer- 
ican information program get under way 
within the next 30 days to begin doing 
a man-sized job of publicity in those 
areas of the world which are today in 
such critical condition. If, for example, 
we fail to provide for prompt action in 
Italy and find that the Communists have 
won the election the middle of next 
month, we may never be able to forgive 
ourselves for our tardiness and our 
temerity. 

Mr. Allen, the new Director of the 
United States Information and Educa- 
tional Service, has taken over the admin- 
istration of that Service only this week. 
A number of us are meeting with him 
in a planning session early next week. 
It is expected that his rich background 
of experience in the Foreign Service will 
provide him with knowledge which will 
stimulate him to move into action 
prompily and positively in today’s critical 
areas. But without funds he can do little 
and without a deficiency appropriation, 
now, the Voice of America must remain 
a muffled whisper in a world in which it 
should be a strident call for decency. I 
hope, Mr. Speaker, that the Deficiency 
Subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee will measure up to ex- 
pectations and come to us very soon with 
recommendations for the immediate ap- 
propriation of funds to put our new in- 
formation service into operation with 
emphasis and with efficiency. 

Now for the first time in American his- 
tory we have the machinery available un- 
der the terms of the so-called Mundt bill 
to wage a peace and to implement the 
leadership which only the United States 
is capable of giving a distraught and a 
distracted world. I have every confi- 
dence that this Congress will not fail to 
provide the money power required to put 
this machinery into action. I hope that 
we can do it promptly and adequately. 
The forces of aggression are moving 
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rapidly and we must step up our action 
and increase our efforts in the field of 
information abroad if we are to prevent 
the eventuality of confronting a world 
which has: been either coerced or cor- 
rupted against us. A few extra dollars 
spent within the next 5 or 6 months in 
getting the truth to the people abroad 
may well save us in the end many billions 
of dollars in war and the lives of many 
millions of human beings. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Cooperation with the American Republics: 
For expenses necessary to enable the Secre- 
tary of State to meet the obligations of the 
United States under the Convention for the 
Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Re- 
lations between the United States and the 
other American Republics, signed at Buenos 
Aires, December 23, 1936, and to carry out 
the purposes of the act entitled, “An act 
to authorize the President to render closer 
and more effective the relationship between 
the American Republics,” approved August 
9, 1939 (22 U. S. C. 501), and to supplement 
appropriations available for carrying out 
other provisions of law authorizing related 
activities, including the establishment and 
operation of agricultural and other experi- 
ment and demonstration stations in other 
American countries, on land acquired by gift 
or lease for the duration of the experiments 
and demonstrations, and construction of 
necessary buildings thereon; such expenses 
to include personal services in the District 
of Columbia; not to exceed $150,000 for print- 
ing and binding; temporary services as au- 
thorized by section 15 of the act of August 
2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); not to exceed $5,000 
for entertainment; not to exceed $5,000 for 
expenses of attendance at meetings or con- 
ventions of societies and associations con- 
cerned with the furtherance of the purposes 
hereof; and, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of State may prescribe, tuition, 
compensation, allowances and enrollment, 
laboratory, insurance, and other fees incident 
to training, including traveling expenses in 
the United States and abroad in accordance 
with the Standardized Government Travel 
Regulations and the act of June 3, 1926, as 
amended, of educational, professional, and 
artistic leaders, and professors, students, in- 
terns, and persons possessing special scien- 
tific or other technical qualifications, who 
are citizens of the United States or the other 
American Republics; and the actual expenses 
of preparing and transporting to their former 
homes the remains of such persons, not 
United States Government employees, who 
may die while away from their homes under 
the authority of this appropriation: Provided, 
That the Secretary of State is authorized 
under such regulations as he may adopt, to 
pay the actual transportation expenses and 
not to exceed $10 per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence and other expenses, of citizens of the 
other American Republics while traveling in 
the Western Hemisphere, without regard to 
the Standardized Government Travel Regu- 
lations, and to make advances of funds not- 
withstanding section 3648 of the Revised 
Statutes as amended wy the act of August 
2, 1946, Public Law 600; traveling expenses 
of members of advisory committees in ac- 
cordance with section 2 of said act of Au- 
gust 9, 1939; purchase (not to exceed three) 
and hire of passenger motor vehicles; rental 
of boats, $3,900,000; and the Secretary of 
State, or such Official as he may designate 
is hereby authorized, in his discretion, and, 
subject to the approval of the President, 
to transfer from this appropriation to other 
departments, agencies, and independent es- 
tablishments of the Government for expen- 
diture in the United States and in the other 
American Republics any part of this amount 
for direct expenditure by such department 
or independent establishment for the pur- 
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poses of this appropriation and any such 
expenditures may be made under the specific 
authority herein contained or under the au- 
thority governing the activities of the de- 
partment, agency, or independent establish- 
ment to which amounts are transferred: Pro- 
vided further, That this appropriation shall 
be available to make contracts with, and 
grants of money or property to, nonprofit in- 
stitutions in the United States and the other 
American Republics, including the distribu- 
tion of materials and other services in the 
fields of education and travel, arts and sci- 
ences, publications, the radio, the press, and 
the cinema. 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I refer you to the hear- 
ings on this item, cooperation with the 
American Republics. I believe the pro- 
gram could be far more efficient than it 
is. Your representatives on this sub- 
committee in going over the budget for 
the State Department did not fail to 
point that out to the State Department. 
They are not doing the job the work calls 
for. I trust that the justifications next 
year will reflect some of the advice we 
gave them that I think is altogether to 
the point. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that we find 
it necessary to turn aside in this appro- 
priations debate to discuss how much 
each party has done to get rid of the 
Communists, and other subversive ele- 
ments in the public service. 

In the Seventy-ninth Congress the 
Committee on the Civil Service, of which 
I was a member, appointed a subcommit- 
tee of three, consisting of the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FaLton], the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Ress], and my- 
self, as chairman, to look into the 
question of what had been done about 
getting disloyal elements out of the Gov- 
ernment service. A lot of talking had 
been done, but we decided to try to find 
out what had been done toward actually 
getting them off the pay roll, and to 
recommend some kind of machinery and 
procedures to screen employees and get 
them out without being unfair and do- 
ing an injustice to honest, loyal em- 
ployees. Asa result of our investigations, 
carried on behind closed doors and not 
in the newspapers, we made recom- 
mendations that led to the Presidential 
order many months ago setting up the 
Loyalty Board, in the Civil Service Com- 
mission which, with the cooperation of 
the FBI and under an appropriation 
made by the present Congress, is now 
engaged in a systematic, down-to-earth, 
honest-to-goodness, fair screening of the 
employees of our Government in an effort 
to separate the disloyal employees, who 
I am sure are only a small minority, 
from those who may be subject to sus- 
picion, and to remove from the pay roll 
those found to be guilty of subversive 
acts or who are bad security risks. 

A number have been fired or have re- 
signed, so I understand, as a result of that 
investigation. I just thought that you 
would like to have that called to your 
attention. 

A real job is being done when it comes 
to dealing with this question of commu- 
nism or disloyalty to our Government. 
It is not a Democratic question or a 
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Republican question; it is an American 
question. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 106. Appropriations under this Act 
available for expenses in connection with 
travel of personnel outside the continental 
United States, including travel of dependents 
and transportation of personal effects, house- 
hold goods, or automobiles of such personnel, 
shall be available for such expenses when 
any part of such travel or transportation be- 
gins in the fiscal year 1949 pursuant to travel 
orders issued in that year, notwithstanding 
the fact that such travel or transportation 
may not be completed during the fiscal year 
1949. 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MacKINNON: 
On page 30, after line 17 and before line 18, 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 107. No part of the sums appro- 
priated by this title shall be used to pay any 
officer or employee who is found by the De- 
partment of State to be in violation of the 
Government policy set forth in Federal Per- 
sonnel Manual, page C-2—27, by virtue of 
having participated directly or indirectly in 
any transaction concerning the purchase or 
sale of corporate stocks or bonds or commodi- 
ties for speculative purposes as distinguished 
from bona fide investment purchases.” 

NEED FOR RESTRICTING SPECULATORS IN THE 

STATE DEPARTMENT 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, 
those of you who have been following the 
tremendous sums of money that have 
been expended by the Department of 
State in our foreign purchases which 
run into the billions of dollars should be 
tremendously concerned in the light of 
recent disclosures as to the effect of that 
particular activity in the State Depart- 
ment if we allow speculators to take any 
part, however small, in that program. I 
do not charge that there are any sub- 
stantial number of people in the State 
Department who are engaged in specula- 
tive activities, but we know that some 
have in the past, and we know that our 
foreign-aid program is going to be seri- 
ously endangered unless it be honestly 
administered. 

The Federal Government has a stated 
policy in its manual for all employees, 
which prohibits speculation by Federal 
officers and employees. This was pro- 
mulgated in 1937. I have a letter here 
from President Truman in which he 
states: 

It has always been my opinion that the 
policy set out by the letier of President 
Roosevelt to the President of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission should be enforced, and that 
is what I have been trying to do. 


This particular amendment would not 
do one thing more than to make it pos- 
sible to enforce that particular policy 
which is presently contained in the Fed- 
eral Personnel Manual. It is thus a mat- 
ter of public knowledge open to all in the 
Government, but we have found that this 
policy is not being enforced. I include at 
this point the correspondence with the 
President and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion on this subject: 

JANUARY 17, 1948. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed herewith is 
copy of bill I have recently introduced to 
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prohibit speculation by certain Government 
employees. In studying this matter I have 
come across a letter from President Roose- 
velt to the President of the Civil Service 
Commission dated April 22, 1937, in which 
the president stated it a matter of policy 
that no employee should be permitted to 
speculate in stocks, bonds, or commodities. 
On April 30, 1937, notice of this policy was 
forwarded to heads of departments and in- 
dependent establishments. Copies of this 
letter of April 22, 1937, and the notice of 
April 30, 1937, are attached. 

Since the statement of policy promulgated 
by President Roosevelt is somewhat broader 
than the bill I have introduced, and since 
it would be unnecessary to pass the bill if 
the policy were enforced, I would like to 
have made known to me the attitude of the 
Executive Department with respect to the 
policy enunciated by the letter and notice 
hereiribefore referred to. I would appreciate 
your informing me with respect to these 
matters. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GEORGE MacKINNON. 


APRIL 22, 1937. 
Hon. Harry B. MITCHELL, 
President, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. MITCHELL: I believe it to be 
a sound policy of the Government that no 
officer or employee shall participate directly 
or indirectly in any transaction concerning 
the purchase or sale of corporate stocks or 
bonds or of commodities for speculative pur- 
poses, as distinguished from bona fide in- 
vestment purposes. Engagement in such 
speculative activities by any officer or em- 
ployee, whether under the competitive civil 
service or not, should be among the matters 
considered by the heads of departments and 
establishments and by the Commission in 
passing upon questions concerning his qual- 
ifications for retention or advancement. 

I would appreciate it if you would take 
steps to make this known throughout the 
Government service. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1937. 
To Heads of Departments and Independent 
Establishments: 

In a letter dated April 22, 1937, the Presi- 
dent requested the Commission to take steps 
to inform all officiais and employees of the 
Government that speculation on their part 
or in their behalf in corporate stocks or 
bonds or in commodities is contrary to Gov- 
ernment policy. The President said: 

“I believe it to Le a sound policy of the 
Government that no officer or employee shall 
participate directly or indirectly in any trans- 
action concerning the purchase or sale of 
corporate stocks or bonds or of commodities 
for speculative purposes, as distinguished 
from bona fide investment purposes. En- 
gagement in such speculative activities by 
any Officer or employee, whether under the 
competitive civil service or not, should be 
among the matters considered by the heads 
of departments and establishments and by 
the Commission in passing upon questions 
concerning his qualifications for retention or 
advancement.” 

Accordingly, an official notice to this effect 
should ke distributed to each officer under 
your jurisdiction, whether under the com- 
petitive civil service or not, for the informa- 
tion and guidance of the officials and em- 
ployees therein. 

By direction of the Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry B. MiTcHELt, 
President. 
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H. R. 4826 


A bill to prohibit certain officers and em- 
ployees of the United States from engaging 
in transactions involving contracts of sale 
of commodities for future delivery 


Be it enacted, etc., That no officer or em- 
ployee in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, the National Military Establishment, 
the Department of State, the Department of 
Agriculture, and no member of the military 
or naval forces of the United States shall 
directly, or indirectly, through an organized 
commodity exchange, engage in any activity 
involving any contract of sale of any com- 
modity for future delivery unless such ac- 
tivity is incident to the disposition of com- 
modities grown or produced on land owned, 
rented, or leased by such officer or employee. 
As used in this section, the terms ‘contract 
of sale,” “commodity,” and “future delivery” 
shall have the same meaning as when used 
in the Commodity Exchange Act, as amended. 

Sec. 2. Whoever violates the first section of 
this act shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
punished by imprisonment for not more than 
3 years or by a fine of not more than $10,000, 
or by both such imprisonment and fine. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the 
30th day after the date of its enactment. 


THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington, January 20, 1948. 
Hon. GrorceE MacKINNON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DrEAR CONGRESSMAN MacKINNON: I appre- 
ciated very much your letter of the 17th 
with the attached bill. 

It has always been my opinion that the 
policy set out by the letter of President 
Roosevelt to the President of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission should be enforced and that 
is what I’ve been trying to do. 

Of course, I have had no opportunity to 
study your bili and can’t pass on it for that 
reason. I appreciate very much your calling 
it to my attention, however. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


JANUARY 17, 1948. 
Hon. Harry B. MITCHELL, 
President, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MITCHELL: Attached hereto is 
notice directed to heads of departments and 
independent establishments dated April 30, 
1937. Will you kindly advise me whether 
this policy is being presently enforced, and 
if not, when this policy was changed. If 
you have any subsequent directives upon 
this same subject, I would also appreciate 
very much to receive them. 

I desire this information in connection 
with my pending bill to prohibit certain em- 
ployees in the Federal Government from 
speculating in commodities. Your early at- 
tention to this matter will be highly appre- 
ciated. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE MacKINNON. 


UNITED STATES CIvIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., January 21, 1948. 
Hon. Grorce MacKINNoNn, 
House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. MacKINNon: As the enclosures 
to your inquiry of January 17 show, the Com- 
mission by letter of April 30, 1937, trans- 
mitted to the heads of departments and in- 
dependent establishments the letter of the 
President of April 22, 1937, as to speculation 
on the part of officers and employees of the 
Government. The Commission’s letter stated 
that whether the employees were under the 
competitive civil service or not the Presi- 
dent’s letter should be brought to the atten- 
tion of officials and employees for their infor- 
mation and guidance. 
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No jurisdiction was given the Commission 
to follow up on this letter; but the Commis- 
sion, nevertheless, has done so by having 
included in the Federal Personnel Manual, 
on page C2-27, the following: 

“SPECULATION 

“I believe it to be a sound policy of the 
Government that no officer or employee shall 
participate directly or indirectly in any trans- 
action concerning the purchase or sale of cor- 
porate stocks or bonds or of commodities for 
speculative purposes, as distinguished from 
bona fide investment purposes. Engagement 
in such speculative activities by any officer 
or employee, whether under the competitive 
civil service or not, should be among the 
matters considered by the heads of depart- 
ments and establishments and by the Com- 
mission in passing upon questions concern- 
ing his qualifications for retention or ad- 
vancement.” (Letter of the President to the 
Commission, dated April 22, 1937.) 

This Federal Personnel Manual is a pub- 
lication of the Commission which is sent to 
all agencies of the Government and is main- 
tained on a current basis by transmittal 
letters from the Commission. In its own 
information pamphlet, which is given to each 
employee of the Commission, specific infor- 
mation to this effect appears. 

Furthermore, the Commission is preparing 
a letter to go to all the departments and 
agencies referring to the letter of April 30, 
1937, and calling their particular attention 
to this provision in the Federal Personnel 
Manual, advising them that it continues to 
be in full force and effect and that its provi- 
sions should again be brought to the atten- 
tion of all officers and employees. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry B. MITCHELL, 
President. 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacKINNON. Iam happy to yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. STEFAN. The reason I did not 
make a point of order against the amend- 
ment is because I believe it is really a 
limitation, but I am wondering if the 
gentleman does not feel that would be 
quite restrictive. For instance, some- 
body in the employ of the Department 
and who has a farm might want to buy 
some corn or wheat as against a future 
crop. Would that affect him? 

Mr. MacKINNON. No, I do not think 
so. I have gone into that matter quite 
thoroughly. Where he has a legitimate 
interest in it, where it is a hedging opera- 
tion, it is not speculation. 

I sincerely hope the Committee will 
give this very serious consideration. This 
proposed amendment only applies to the 
officers and employees in the Department 
of State and it is directed there because 
of the tremendous sums of money that 
are presently placed at their disposal to 
buy goods and materials for shipment to 
Europe. I feel it is absolutely essential 
that we throw every safeguard around 
this activity, to assure the American peo- 
ple that our foreign-aid program will be 
honestly administered and not in any way 
open to the charge that it is done for 
personal profit. If that condition arises, 
future support for the program will be 
jeopardized. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, because 
it is too restrictive. I do not believe an 
amendment like this should be in an ap- 
propriation bill. I believe it should be 


studied by the appropriate committee 
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and some legislation brought to the 
House for its full consideration for the 
protection of those who may be unfairly 
treated with this very restrictive amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HORAN. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN, I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. I interrupted the gen- 
tleman for the purpose of pointing out 
that there is a job to be done, undoubt- 
edly, in the commodities-exchange mar- 
kets, but I want to point out that the 
proper way to approach that would be 
through a strengthening of the possi- 
bilities in our already established com- 
modity exchange authority, which is in 
the Department of Agriculture, and also 
the approach whereby we might get the 
business-conduct committees of the 
commodity exchanges themselves to op- 
erate more forcefully. I certainly know 
a wheat grower in my district would not 
like to restrict those who can buy in 
commodity exchanges. Even the Farm- 
ers’ Union, which is certainly not a con- 
servative organization, supports the 
commodity exchange. There is a job 
to be done here, but it cannot be done on 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Is it your thought 
that Government employees ought to be 
free to buy in a speculative market on 
commodity exchanges, notwithstanding 
the present policy that has been an- 
nounced since 1937? 

Mr. STEFAN. Let me answer that. 
Certainly we believe in the objectives of 
the amendment which the gentleman 
has offered. Of course we do not be- 
lieve that a Government employee who 
has first-hand information of how much 
corn the Government is going to buy, 
how much grain or how much meat is 
going to be shipped overseas, should be 
in the speculative market. No Govern- 
ment employee who is in position to get 
information ahead of the general public 
should be in the market. We believe in 
the objectives of the gentleman’s ar. end- 
ment but I do not believe this belongs 
in an appropriation bill. I think we 
should adopt separate legislation. I 
would be glad to support it. I think the 
gentleman is doing a service to the coun- 
try in looking into the matter, but I sug- 
gest that he write some legislation so 
that we can act on it in the regular way. 

Mr. HORAN. Ishare in the objectives 
of the gentleman’s amendment, but what 
we should do is to strengthen these fa- 
cilities against those who may be specu- 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


‘lating. We have got to do that rather 


than exclude people from dealing in 
speculative commodities. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am in sympathy 
with what the gentleman from Minne- 
sota is seeking to do, but the mechanics 
of it will encumber the audits of the 
General Accounting Office, will require 
that every voucher drawn against these 
millions of dollars appropriated herein 
will have to be covered by affidavits of 
the people receiving the money that they 
were not in a speculative position, 
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I think the amendment of our per- 
sonnel acts or the Civil Service Act would 
do far more to correct the situation than 
could be done by adding an amendment 
to an appropriation bill which costs thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars to carry 
out. 

Mr.STEFAN. Ishare the views of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to make 
a few observations on this proposition. 
The United States, if we can believe what 
the Congress is discussing these days, es- 
pecially over in the other body, together 
with what has happened in the last few 
months in the way of the purchase of 
basic commodities by the Federal Treas- 
ury, you might say operating through the 
agents of the Government, we are rapidly 
getting into a position where Govern- 
ment agencies operating primarily under 
the direction of the State Department 
will set up the greatest buying, selling, 
distributive, and allocating agency of all 
history. I refer to the operations under 
the Marshall plan. We have reached the 
point where the employees of various 
agencies of Government can spend weeks 
and months planning a buying campaign, 
and after all of the reports are in and 
everything is tied up ready for action the 
Secretary of Agriculture, for instance, 
can make a decision entirely on his own 
judgment which may cost our people lit- 
erally hundreds of millions, if not bil- 
lions, of dollars incident to the costs of 
living, or by reason of the inventories 
which they happen to have on hand; and 
that goes right down to the little farmer 
himself who produces these basic com- 
modities. 

I will give you an illustration. We 
have seen and heard about this so-called 
speculation in commodities during the 
last several months. We have seen the 
gyrations of the market up and down. 
We know that those economic operations 
blow across the capital structures of indi- 
viduals just like physical storms blow 
across fields and villages and tear them 
all to pieces. Within the last few weeks 
the sugar industry of this country, as an 
illustration, operating in the open mar- 
ket, voluntarily reduced the price of 
sugar to the American consumer first 
from $8.40 a hundred down to $8, and 
then to $7.75, making those reductions 
in the interest of decreased cost of living 

and for the benefit of the American peo- 
ple. After that second reduction, how- 
ever, the sugar operators in Cuba came 
to the State Department and said: “Now, 
wait a minute! These reductions are 
hurting us, and we want you to support 
the market.” The State Department 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
stepped into the picture and purchased 
a million tons of sugar from Cuba to sup- 
port the market against 145,000,000 sugar 
consumers here in the United States and 
raised economic hell generally through 
the whole sugar industry here in the 
United States. That is the power of the 


State Department and Government em- 
ployees carrying on transactions of that 
That is why our friend has 
If Govern- 
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ment employees are going to run the 
economy of this country and if Congress 
is going to permit loopholes whereby 
Government employees operating with 
inside information can raise these eco- 
nomic storms from time to time, you can 
bet your life our people are going to be 
economically bull-whipped all over the 
economic lot time and again, and you 
will have no stability in prices or cost of 
living or otherwise. Now, those are the 
actual difficulties we are up against in 
connection with considering this amend- 
ment. I do not know any way in which 
you are going to be able to legislate hon- 
esty and fair dealing at the hands of 
Government employees who have their 
special friends on the outside and who 
can tip them off to what is going to hap- 
pen in these great economic movements 
when the departments of Government 
say what shall happen to this commodity 
price or that commodity price and so on 
down the line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MAcKINNoN]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MacKINNoN) 
there were—ayes 6, noes 27. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses of district attorneys, 
and so forth: For salaries, travel, and other 
expenses of United States district attorneys, 
their regular assistants, and other employees, 
including the office expenses of United States 
district attorneys in Alaska, $5,200,000. 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take a mo- 
ment to make a brief statement in re- 
spect to an item that has not been sub- 
mitted in the appropriation bill which 
would continue the work of a special 
commission established by the State De- 
partment looking to the enactment of 
treaties with various countries in the 
North Atlantic, a work that has been 
conducted over a period of many years 
with formal discussions already had by 
representatives of the State Department 
with officials of Canada and Newfound- 
land. 

The State Department for years has 
been working on this information in or- 
der that we might be able to effectuate 
a treaty among those whose nationals 
ply the North Atlantic fishing grounds 
so that in turn we might be able to con- 
serve perhaps one of the greatest fishing 
areas in the whole world. When I tell 
you that the New England fisheries alone 
last year produced over 750,000,000 
pounds of fish in 1947 and that the fish- 
ermen themselves received in wages from 
that production over $50,000,000 I do not 
need to tell you of the importance that 
the fisheries play in the food emergency 
that we are facing. The fishing industry 
is an important one and we ought to give 
every consideration to it. 

Last year, however, Congress included 
an appropriation of $25,000 for the pur- 
pose of expanding the facilities of the 
State Department so that it could put 
its representatives to work in making 
a complete study of the over-all situation 
confronting the fishing industry in the 
North Atlantic, with the idea of coming 
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to some kind of an agreement not only 
with Canada and Newfoundland’ but 
with a number of other European coun- 
tries whose nationals fish in the North 
Atlantic. 

Now, with that appropriation last year 
of $25,000 they have been able to make 
considerable progress. This year they 
had hoped to receive another appropria- 
tion of $30,0C0 that the State Depart- 
ment recommended to the Bureau of the 
Budget, but the Bureau of the Budget 
struck it out entirely, and as the report 
says here, the activities have been liq- 
uidated. Well, here we find ourselves 
with an expenditure of $25,000 for lay- 
ing the groundwork for these interna- 
tional agreements relating to our fish- 
eries, and all of a sudden we find the ap- 
propriations are cut off, and all the work 
that has been done has practically been 
of no value. 

I have spoken about this to the mem- 
bers of the committee, whom I do not in 
any way blame for this situation, be- 
cause it did not come up in the form of 
an item from the Bureau of the Budget, 
but realizing the value of such a treaty 
with these various governments whose 
nationals fish in the North Atlantic, we 
are hopeful that the other body will pro- 
vide an appropriation in the bill when it 
gets over there as was recommended by 
the State Department. On the other 
hand, the members of the committee 
have assured me that they will give the 
matter very serious consideration when 
it goes to conference so that this very 
important work, that is so vital to con- 
serving the fishing industry in the North 
Atlantic, will go forward. These are the 
greatest fishing banks in the world, and 
some international agreements should be 
entered into between this country and 
Canada, Newfoundland, Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and others interested in 
this very important industry. 

I just wanted to say these few words 
as the bill was drawing to a close, with 
no criticism toward the committee, but 
hoping that when the bill goes to con- 
ference, the situation will be recognized. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I join in the remarks 
made by my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates], and if the other body should in- 
sert an amount in the bill, I hope that the 
members of the subcommittee who will 
be on the conference committee will 
weigh carefully the remarks made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates] and my own observations, and 
that in conference they will allow an 
amount to remain in the bill, assuming 
the other body puts in an amount, that 
will enable the carrying on of the activity 
which was authorized by appropriation 
for this fiscal year. 

The fishing industry is the oldest in- 
dustry on the Western Hemisphere; as a 
matter of fact, in a sense it antedated the 
settlement of the Western Hemisphere. 
It is an industry that covers all parts of 
our country; all along the North Atlantic, 
the Atlantic, the Gulf, the Pacific, and 
the Great Lakes. I am very pleased to 
note that recently those interested in 
the fishing industry, both management 
and labor, no matter’ where iocated 
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throughout the country, united in the 
interest of the justifiable strengthening 
and furtherance of this basic industry, 
not only in a proper way that Govern- 
ment should participate in, but in an 
educational program to show the people 
of this country and other parts of the 
world the value of fish as a food. 

Within the last month or so I was 
pleased to have several gentlemen from 
the west coast call to see me in connec- 
tion with a united proposal to urge the 
State Department to establish an As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Fisheries, 
and to be contacted also by friends of 
mine interested in New England, I think 
that should be done. I say “united” 
because I refer to representatives of the 
fishing industry throughout the coun- 
try, and in “industry” I include labor. 
I mean it in its broadest aspect. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. The subcommittee in 
writing up the’ bill took that matter into 
consideration. We had some difficulty 
in approaching it in that way. I assure 
the gentleman that in all fisheries mat- 
ters he certainly has a sympathetic mem- 
ber on that committee in the person of 
the gentleman from Washington. I do 
hope we can work things out. The gen- 
tleman and the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Bates] provide a service 
to one of our major industries by bring- 
ing this matter to the floor at this time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
is correct. I know of the gentleman’s 
keen interest in the furtherance of the 
fishing industry, and I know that he as 
a member of the subcommittee and all 
the members of that subcommittee view 
the proper progress of the fishing indus- 
try in not merely a sympathetic but a 
most favorable light. I hope the State 
Department will recognize the impor- 
tance of this big industry, the first one 
in the Western Hemisphere, by provid- 
ing for it recognition which will give it 
dignity and strength by placing in charge 
of this matter an Assistant Secretary 
of State or some high official in the State 
Department, so that the fishing indus- 
try as a whole will be given that rec- 
ognition to which it is entitled, which 
will be beneficial not only to the indus- 
try but to the people of our country. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Can the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts give some idea 
of the dollar value of the tonnage re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Bates]? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
fishermen themselves receive over $50,- 
000,000 as their share of the cost of pro- 
duction of 750,000,000 pounds of fish in 
the New England area alone. There isa 
total of over 4,500,000,000 pounds of fish 
produced in this country. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What I was get- 
ting at was this: We have a salmon fish- 
ery in the Alaskan waters which last 
year had a production of about $66,000,- 
000 in value. I am talking about dollar 
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value now. I was trying to get a com- 
parison of that with the value of New 
England production. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I think 
the New England fisheries production is 
far in excess of that, because the $50,- 
000,000 is just wages. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know the value 
of the entire fishing industry in this 
country is hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. I suggest to my friend the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Bartrs] 
that he get the figures and put them in 
the Recorp. I think that would be a 
valuable piece of information. 

Mr. Chairman, I join my friend the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates] in regard to the particular item 
to which he has addressed himself, and 
I know he joins me in the hope that the 
State Department will take the necessary 
steps to see that an Assistant Secretary 
for Fisheries is appointed or that there is 
some high official of the State Depart- 
ment designated whose responsibility it 
will be to deal with those problems that 
are connected with the fishing industry. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Those 
of us who are interested in fisheries all 
know that the country north of us, Can- 
ada, has already made fisheries a part 
of the Cabinet set-up. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. That is correct. 
They have given them what would be 
the equivalent of Cabinet status here. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. They 
are constantly increasing the appropria- 
tions to maintain the fisheries, while we 
as a result of our action on appropria- 
tions last year and this year are actually 
decreasing the appropriations for the 
fisheries of this country. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to show that this 
question is one that is of interest to 
various sections of our country. This is 
an important industry. It employs hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons direcily 
and indrectly. It is an industry which, 
in order to strengthen our economic sys- 
tem, should be encouraged in every way 
that it properly can he encouraged 
through legislative and governmental 
action. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I rise at 
this time to express my regret that the 
committee did not see fit to include in 
this bill an appropriation to continue the 
studies which were begun last year to- 
ward developing an international con- 
servation agreement among interested 
countries on methods to conserve the 
Northwest Atlantic fisheries. A draft or 
treaty already exists. Studies conducted 
by William C. Herrington of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service published in 1901 clearly 
indicated that uncontrolled fishing was 
endangering the supply of haddock. 
There was also unmistakable evidence 
that conservation measures will soon be 
needed to protect the Atlantic halibut, 
cod, rosefish and other ground fish. A 
$25,000 appropriation was made last year 
and an additional $30,000 to the Depart- 
ment of State is needed this year to carry 
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on the work. In no other manner are 
funds available. 

The National Fisheries Institute, the 
Massachusetts Fisheries Association, and 
the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries 
Commission, an organization of State 
conservation officials, have for some time 
been insisting that there be such an in- 
ternational conservation agreement. 
Labor unions, trade associations, boat 
owner groups, and a number of individual 
operators have for several years been 
concerned at the apparent reduction in 
quantity and size and the possibility of 
depletion of some of the more important 
species of fish in this area, which includes 
Georges Bank, the Grand Banks, the 
Nova Scotian Banks and other smaller 
fishing grounds north as far as Green- 
land and east to the Flemish Cap. 

While I am on the subject of fisheries, 
I should also like to call attention to the 
bills which I have introduced—H. R. 4907 
and H.R. 4909—which authorize the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Department 
of the Interior to make a comprehensive 
continuing study of the softshell clam 
and the methods of its conservation in 
the States of Maine and Massachusetts. 
The State of Maine is said to have de- 
rived a gross revenue of $7,000,000 from 
the sale of its clams last year and we 
want to do everything possible to arrest 
depletion in existing productive beds, to 
restore beds formerly productive, and to 
develop new digging areas and new 
methods and techniques in digging, 
transplanting, and handling clams, 

All of us have been much exercised in 
the last few years about existing and 
threatened meat shortages and high 
meat prices. Probably the best answer 
to these difficulties is to be found in more 
fish and I am decidedly of the opinion 
that we cannot be too industrious or too 
intelligent about dealing with the prob- 
lem. Historically and currently the New 
England fisheries play a great part in the 
life of the district which I represent and 
in the life of the entire Nation. 

I hope that the other body may make 
the appropriation lacking in this bill. 

Mr.. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
representing as I do the city of New 
Bedford and Woods Hole in the town of 
Falmouth, and Provincetown that has 
large fishery interests, I endorse the re- 
marks of the gentlemen from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Bates and Mr. McCor- 
MACK] in respect to an appropriation to 
continue the work of the State Depart- 
ment in its efforts to negotiate treaties 
with those countries whose nationals en- 
gage in fishery operations in the North 
Atlantic. New England produces prac- 
tically one-sixth of the country’s fresh- 
fish supply. The three leading ports of 
New England are Boston, Gloucester, and 
the city of New Bedford which is in my 
district. There was a total of over 
77,000,000 pounds of fish landed in New 
Bedford during 1947 and the fishermen 
received nearly $9,000,000 in wages as 
their share. There are 30,000 fishermen 
and shore workers with 800 vessels of five 
net tons and over, engaged in the fishery 
industry of New England. About 7,000 
smaller craft also are employed in the 
catching of fishery products. The New 

England fishery industry is an important 
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industry from the standpoint of the food 
supply of this country. The North At- 
lantic is. one of the greatest fishing 
grounds in the world. Fishermen, not 
only from the United States, but also 
from Canada, Newfoundland, Denmark, 
Norway, and other European countries 
fish in these waters. If the total catch 
of the nationals of all these countries 
were known, no doubt it would run a way 
over a billion pounds per year. The New 
England fishermen alone landed 750,- 
000,000 pounds last year. Because of 
these large catches, it is greatly feared 
these fertile fishing grounds will be de- 
pleted unless conservation programs are 
put into effect at the earliest opportu- 
nity. The money that the State Depart- 
ment needs to carry on the work of for- 
mulating treaties with the countries I 
have mentioned so that steps can be 
taken toward conserving these great na- 
tional resources should be given and I 
trust that the Congress this year will give 
the State Department the $30,000 it has 
requested which was cut out by the 
Bureau of the Budget. These funds are 
needed so that this Department can con- 
tinue the work already well advanced 
toward entering into an international 
agreement with other interested coun- 
tries. This appropriation, if inserted in 
the Senate bill, will have my hearty sup- 
port when it comes back into the House 
for consideration. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last three words and ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
call the attention of the Members of the 
House to the copy of a broadcast script 
of the State Department program sent 
over the facilities of the National Broad- 
casting Co. on February 16, 1948. This 
came to me as an authentic description 
of what took place in the Voice of Amer- 
ica program. I want to just read a part 
of this script for you, and then if you 
think that we ought to spend the tax- 
payers’ money in this way, then I will 
have nothing further to say. I just feel 
like resigning from the Congress, because 
I think we are doing so many things 
that are just so silly and nonsensical that 
they do not make any sense at all. 

Following is copy of a broadcast script 
of a State Department program sent over 
the facilities of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. on February 16, 1948: 

KNOW NORTH AMERICA 
(NBC Spanish) 

Music: Up and under. 

Announcer: The National Broadcasting Co. 
presents Know North America, a weekly pro- 
gram in which we relate the intellectual ad- 
ventures of two travelers who are discover- 
ing the multiple surprises and present-day 
life in the United States. ‘ 

Music: Up and out. 

Train sounds—establish and to back- 
ground. 

Voice: What book is that? 

Narrator: Inside the United States. 

Voice: Illustrated? 

Narrator: Yes, it has more than 300 photo- 
graphs and several maps, 

Voice: Let me see it, 
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Voice II: You are like children. You are 
more interested in the illustrations than in 
the text. 

Voice: In books, yes, but in women I like 
the text better. 

Narrator: Materialist. 

Voice II: O. K. You win. 

Voice: As always. 

Voice II: You are a: plastic master. 
[Laughs. ] 

Voice: When you want to flatter me, use 
plain words, I mean a simple one. Thanks 
for the plastic, but I warn you it does not 
sound gocd to me. 

Voice II: You have a vivid imagination. 

Narrator: Let’s see, give me the book, and 
then go on with the discussion. 

Voice: Wait, I want to see the pictures of 
Colorado. 

Narrator: What for? We just left there. 

Voice: No matter how long I live, I will 
never forget the city of Denver. 

Narrator: Where, according to the cham- 
ber of commerce, the air vibrates like a bell. 

Voice II: And it’s the truth. 

Voice: The mountain paths, the plains, the 
canyon, the Brown Palace Hotel, and that 
Zeit’s Cafe, full of vivid memories of the 
conquest of the West. 

Narrator: Its owner is the only survivor of 
Buffalo Bill’s companions. 

Voice II: Every time I heard him talk, I 
felt like a little boy. 

Voice: That’s exactly why I like these trips: 
ore sees, hears, and touches. 

Narrator: Not as much as you would like 
to. 

Voice: Of course not. But these travels 
are a sort of—of moving geography. 

Narrator: And of history with seasoning? 

Voice: Well, yes; although sometimes we 
have to swallow it plain. 

Narrator: Is that an insinuation? 

Voice: If this man were a baseball player, 
he would call strikes curves. 

Both laugh. 

Narrator: All right, all right. 
days I'll get my revenge. 

Voice II: On us? 

Voice: How? 

Narrator: Forewarned is forearmed. 

Train up and under again. 

Narrator: Although we still have not cov- 
ered the whole country—— 

Voice: We are not complaining. 

Narrator: I suppose that by now you have 
a pretty good idea of the United States. 

Voice II: Of course we have. 

Voice: When I was in my country and I 
heard people talk about the Octopus of the 
North I trembled with rage. But now I’d 
give anything to have the octopus devour me. 

Narrator: The great thing about this 
country is not its big cities, New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, but the in- 
terior, the part a tourist almost never sees— 
above all, the interminable and unique West, 
where the most extraordinary things are com- 
monplace, because nature is in a perpetual 
state of exaltation as if she wanted to outdo 
herself. 

Voice: That’s all true, and maybe very 
poetic, but, frankly, the thing that surprises 
me most about the United States is that 
everywhere one finds the same conveniences; 
there is no difference between New York and 
the smallest town. 

Voice II (laughing): There is always a five 
and ten. 

Narrator: And the price is always the same. 

Voice: To me, who am a perfectly common 
man, civilization is comfort. 

Narrator: That is the continual concern of 
the Government, to raise the standard of liv- 
ing in the whole country; because if some 
live better than others, there is inequality. 

Voice: And inequality is not democracy. 

Train whistle. 

Conductor (going through car): Next stop, 
Cheyenne; next stop Cheyenne. 

Voice: What is he saying? 


One of these 
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Narrator: Cheyenne is the next stop. 

Voice II: So soon? 

Voice: Cheyenne is the capital of Wyoming, 
isn’t it? 

Narrator: Officially, but the inhabitants of 
Casper, Cheyenne’s rival city, say that their 
town is the real capital of the State. 

Music: Up and out. 

Station noises, voices, etc. Up and in 
BG. ‘ 

Voice: What does that sign say? 

Voice II: Looks like verse. 

Narrator: They are short, rhymed lines. 

Voice: Go on, read it. 

Warrator: Wait (as if reading) : 

Traveler, no more adventures. 

Pitch your tent in those grand heights. 

You are at the end of your journey. 

You are in Wyoming paradise. 

Voice: The part about the end of the jour- 
ney would not concern me if there were Eve 
in this paradise. 

Narrator: There are plenty to choose from. 

Voice II: And ail kinds of snakes—espe- 
cially rattlesnakes. 

Voice: Not for me. 

Narrator: Ingrate. It was because of the 
serpent that the appie did not rot on the 
tree. 

Voice: Hmmmm! What a bad opinion you 
have of father Adam. 

Mexican (slightly off) : Gentlemen, I havea 
very nice little car at your disposal. 

Voice II: This guy is a Mexican. Put away 
your dictionary—you won’t need it here. 

Narrator: In the West it is not necessary 
to speak English. The traces of Spain and 
Mexico will never be erased from these lands. 

(Up.) Listen, fellow, where is your car? 

Mexican: Right out here, sefor. 

Narrator: All right, let’s go. 

(As they walk.) 

Voice II: Are you a Mexican or a gringo? 

Mexican: Well, I’ll tell you, senor, I am 
both. My parents were from Chihuahua, but 
I was born here and, so, I am a gringo, al- 
though I am far from a blond. 

Voice: You can tell that you are a gringo, 
because your language is different from ours. 

Mexican: But we’ll understand each other 
because the word “dollar” is the same in all 
languages. 

(Laughter into.) 

Music: Up and under. 

Narrator: Wyoming is the Bolivia of the 
United States. High, naked lands, exposed 
to the snow and the sleet. In territory, it 
is one of the vastest States of the Union, 
and nevertheless it has only 250,000 inhabit- 
ants, that is to say, one-tenth of the popu- 
lation of Brooklyn. 

Voice: How can that be? 

Narrator: That’s just the way it is. In this 
immensity of marvelous mountains, there 
are only 327 inhabited towns, and of these 
171 have fewer than a hundred souls. 

Voice II: Then, this is a place of the future. 

Narrator: Of course, it is. Wyoming is a 
colonizable State, it is a land of the future. 

Voice II: How is it possible that this State 
can be so rich having so few people? 

Narrator: Wyoming is an endless pasture, 
full of cows, sheep, and horses; two-thirds of 
its inhabitants are ranchers. 

Voice: That is to say, in Wyoming the im- 
portant thing isn’t the people, but the cattle, 

Narrator: In addition to meat and wool, 
there are great oil wells, there is gold and 
silver, and the production of beet sugar is 
greater than that of Utah and Colorado. 

Voice: By the way, we are going to buy a 
pound of beet sugar, for a souvenir. It must 
be very pretty. 

Narrator: Just like any other sugar. 

Voice: Do you mean to say it is not red? 
[ Laughter. ] 

Narrator: Listen, if that is a joke, it is 
a bad one. 

Voice: You laughed. 

Narrator: And if you said it seriously, you 
deserve to be tarred and feathered. 
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Voice: What for? Every human being has 
the right to say a few stupid things. The 
difference between us is that you say them 
solemnly, while I—I can’t think of the word. 

Narrator: I can. I have it on the tip of 
my tongue, but I don’t dare say it. 

(Street noises, up and behind.) 

Voice II: How many inhabitants has 
Cheyenne? 

Narrator: Thirty-five thousand. 

Voice II: Anyone would think that it had 
more. It seems like a big city. 

Voice: The buiidings are tall and modern. 

Narrator: Here in the business section, 
yes; but on the other side the city is more 
primitive, more western. 

Voice II: Cheyenne also had its tumultous 
periods, didn’t it? 

Narrator: Yes; like all frontier cities, this 
one was a center of vice and crime. 

Voice: A sort of real-life cowboy movie, 
with shootings and killings and held-up~ 
stagecoaches? 

Narrator: Cheyenne was the last stop of 
the famous Wells-Fargo Express. Farther 
than this no one dared go, except in Cara- 
vans, and very well armed. [Laughs.] Im- 
agine how that must have been, if an Amer- 
ican historian says this: “There was a time 
when all the inhabitants of Cheyenne were 
outlaws, including the mayor.” [Laughter.] 

Voice: I suppose that he was elected by 
his own gang, like’ in the movies. 

Narrator: Of course. The laws of the 
State, even to this day, forbid the treasurer- 
general to serve more than 4 years. 

Voice: Why? 

Narrator: The governing officials in those 
days gave a very original and a very human 
explanation: “Everyone has the right to get 
rich, but anyone who cannot do it in 4 years 
should look for some other business.” 

Voice II: It seems impossible that these 
towns, so well-ordered, and so law-abiding, 
were semibarbarous regions 50 years ago. 

Voice: What do you mean? Look at those 
cowboys, every one of them carries two guns! 

Voice II: Really! 

Narrator: In Wyoming all citizens are al- 
lowed to carry firearms if they keep them 
in plain view, like these cowboys. 

Voice: Then this is a situation made to 
order for the gangster. 

Narrator: That's what they thought. But 
in 1929 a Chicago gang hid out here, and the 
ranchers hunted them down like wolves. 

Voice II: You don’t say. 

Narrator: Another peculiarity of Wyoming 
is that here nobody needs a driver’s license. 

Voice: That’s the way it ought to be every- 
where. 

Narrator: This State, furthermore, has the 
honor of being the first one to give the vote 
to women. 

Voice II: Yes? 

Narrator: 
ritory. 

Voice: You see? 
take somewhere. 

Narrator: And that is not all. In 1925 
Mrs. Nellie T. Ross was elected Governor. 

Voice: It’s unbelievable. Texas and Wyo- 
ming, two such masculine States, have al- 
lowed themselves to be governed by women. 
What's the matter with these cowboys? 

Voice II: Nothing atall. The more mascu- 
line one is, the more he favors the women. 

Music: Up and out. 

Narrator: The longest and most bitterly 
fought war in the history of Wyoming was 
not between the Indian and the white man 
but between (mixed sounds of cows and 
sheep) the early cowmen and the upstarts 
who filled the State with sheep (sheep up and 
behind). The cowboys saw, with horror, how 
the grass of their pasture was disappearing, 
eaten to the ground by the sheep. That 
seemed to them an outrage, a humiliation. 
Nevertheiess, at the beginning the struggle 
was fair and legal, but when they became 


When was that? 
In 1869 when it was still a Ter- 


They had to make a mis- 
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convinced that arguments were useless, acts 
of violence broke cut. Many men died and 
thousands of sheep were killed by running 
them into rivers and gullies, and they blew 
up the most prosperous ranches with dyna- 
mite. That war, like all wars, was a disaster 
for both sides. 

Voice: Especially for the sheep who had to 
work overtime to recover their losses. 

Narrator: But today nearly all the ranches 
in the State are mixed. However, one of the 
most important ranchers of Wyoming has 
said this: “It is sure that sheep produce 
more, but in cattle there is something of 
legend, something romantic—I do not know, 
but perhaps it is the combination of man 
and horse.” 

Music: Up and out. 
etc. 

Voice: We certainly are having wonderful 
luck. 

* Voice II: To happen to be in Cheyenne at 
this moment. 

Voice: And what is that they are celebrat- 
ing—so that I can get enthusiastic, too? 

Narrator: The past—the good old days— 
when Cheyenne was a lady of the world. 

Voice II: And not an honorable and rich 
woman, as now? 

Voice: Imagine how those times must have 
been, when they still miss them. 

Narrator: The Frontier-Day celebration is 
the most extraordinary festival of the West. 
People come from everywhere—from Cali- 
fornia to the Canadian border. 


Large crowd, music, 


Crowd up. Big applause. 
Voice II: Look! What magnificent Indian 
girls. 


Voice: Feathered and naked. 

Voice II: What are they going to do? 

Narrator: Let me see the program. 
the 100-meter race. 

Voice: Bravo! I bet $10 that the one with 
the blue kerchief wins. 

Narrator: Laughs. 

Voice II: What are you laughing at? 

Narrator: Listen to the names of the run- 
ners: Alice, of the Red Lake; Zena, the 
wounded; Zonati, the one afraid of horses; 
and Julia, the great eagie. 

Voice: The one I like is the wounded. 

Crowd up, yells, etc., into. 

Music: Band up and out. - 

Narrator: So we say good-by to Wyoming, 
the most cordial State of the Union, the 
most fertile, and the most primitive—with 
its innumerable hills covered with sheep, its 
mountains full of mines, and its vast pla- 
teaus trembling under the hoofs of wild 
horses. 

Music: Up and out. 

Announcer: You have just heard Know 
North America, a weekly program in which 
we relate the intellectual adventures of two 
travelers who are discovering the multiple 
surprises of historic and present-day life of 
the United States. 

The following persons took part in the 
program. The production and direction were 
in charge of Juan Jose Vasquez. 

Music: Up and out. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to my colleague the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Does that script 
mention Pennsylvania as it does Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. RICH. You read it tomorrow and 
get the whole text of it. Then you will 
wonder why you voted for the Voice of 
America. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I would like 
Pennsylvania to get a little advertising, 
and I am sure the gentleman would 
himself. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RICH. I yield. 


It’s 


Mr. Chairman, will 
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Mr. NICHOLSON. Does the gentleman 
want the United States to print all that 
stuff in the Recorp? 

Mr. RICH. Yes. I want the Members 
of Congress to see how silly they have 
been in voting this money for the Voice 
of America. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


* FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons: 
For salaries and travel expenses in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere in connection 
with the supervision of the maintenance and 
care of United States prisoners, $400,000: 
Provided, That not to exceed $3,500 of this 
amount shall be available for expenses of 
attendance at meetings concerned with the 
work of the Bureau of Prisons when incurred 
on the written authorization of the Attorney 
General. 

Salaries and expenses, penal and correc- 
tional institutions: For expenses necessary 
for the support of prisoners, and the mainte- 
nance and operation of Federal penal and 
correctional institutions and the construc- 
tion of buildings at prison camps, interment 
or transporting remains of deceased inmates 
to their relatives or friends in the United 
States, transporting persons released from 
custody of the United States to place of con- 
viction or arrest or place of bona fide resi- 
dence Within the United States or to such 
place within the United States as may be 
authorized by the Attorney General, and the 
furnishing of suitable clothing and, in the 
discretion of the Attorney General an amount 
of money not to exceed $30, regardless of 
length of sentence; including purchase of 
15 passenger motor vehicles; purchase of one 
bus at not to exceed $5,000; purchase of one 
large bus at $25,000 for replacement only; 
not to exceed $10,000 for expenses of attend- 
ance at meetings concerned with the work of 
the Federal Prison System when authorized 
in writing by the Attorney General; traveling 
expenses; furnishing of uniforms and other 
distinctive wearing apparel necessary for em- 
ployees in the performance of their official 
duties; not to exceed $35,000 for the acquisi- 
tion of land adjacent to any Federal penal 
or correctional institution when, in the 
opinion of the Attorney General, the addi- 
tional land is essential to the protection of 
the health or safety of the institution; fire- 
arms and ammunition; purchase and ex- 
change of farm products and livestock; $17,- 
800,000: Provided, That section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, shall not be 
construed to apply to any purchase or serv- 
ice rendered under this appropriation when 
the aggregate amount involved does not ex- 
ceed $500: Provided further, That collections 
in cash for meals, laundry, barber service, 
uniform equipment, and any other items for 
which payment is made originally from ap- 
propriated funds, may be deposited in the 
Treasury to the credit of the appropriation 
for maintenance and operation of the insti- 
tutions. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Medical and hospital service: For medical 
relief for inmates. of penal and correctional 
institutions and appliances necessary for 
patients including personal services in the 
District of Columbia and furnishing and 
laundering of uniforms and other distinctive 
wearing apparel necessary for the employees 
in the performance of their official duties; 
$1,497,000: Provided, That there may be 
transferred to the Public Health Service sueh 
amounts as may be necessary, in the dis- 
cretion of the Attorney General, for direct 
expenditure by that Service. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

I simply do this for the purpose of 
calling the attention of the House to the 
fact that the script which my friend the 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ricu] just referred to in the RecorD was 
prepared by the National Broadcasting 
Co. and not by the personnel of the State 
Department. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Current census statistics: For expenses 
necessary for collecting, compiling, and pub- 
lishing current census statistics provided for 
by law; temporary employees at rates to be 
fixed by the Director of the Census without 
regard to the Classification Act; the cost of 
obtaining State, municipal, and other rec- 
ords; preparation of monographs on census 
subjects and other work of specialized char- 
acter by contract; purchase, construction, 
repair, and rental of mechanical and elec- 
trical tabulating equipment and other labor- 
saving devices; tabulating cards and con- 
tinuous form-tabulating paper; $3,729,000. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gary: On page 


46, line 21, strike out “$3,729,000” and insert 
“$7,120,000.” 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment will restore $3,391,000 cut 
from the budget for current census sta- 
tistics, by the committee. The appropri- 
ations for the Bureau of the Census are 
$4,000,000 less than the 1948 appropria- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Bureau has begun preparation for the 
seventeenth decennial census in 1950. 

The proposed cut added to the very 
material reductions of last year will seri- 
ously impair the efficiency of the Bureau 
of the Census; in fact, very few of the 
activities of the Bureau will remain. I 
called attention on yesterday to the very 
great importance at this time of statis- 
tics for the guidance of business and 
even for the guidance of the Congress 
and Government departments; and yet 
here we are practically eliminating the 
sole means that we have of securing 
those statistics. One item that has been 
cut out has been statistics with reference 
to cotton. The Census Bureau has been 
collecting these statistics for 50 years. 
They are used not only by the producers 
of cotton but also by the textile mills and. 
other people processing and handling 
cotton. Mr. Chairman, I am merely try- 
ing to restore the item, and I hope the 
committee will see fit to restore it. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some real 
reasons for the reduction in this item. 
The committee is providing $2,676,000 to 
prepare during this year for the seven- 
teenth decennial census which is to be 
taken in 1950, and that will cost the tax- 
payers of the United States from $70,- 
000,000 to $75,000,000. We are providing 
every possible assistance to the Census 
Bureau to get ready for that very impor- 
tant task. It will require thousands of 
people, part-time employees, to gather 
and compile that very census. Presently, 
many forms of current statistics are 
being gathered by private institutions. 
For instance, the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. indicates that the popula- 
tion of the Pacific coast area has in- 
creased more than 40 percent in the past 
Tyears. Other companies and organiza- 
tions are gathering current statistics. 
We also provide considerable money for 
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current statistics. Many of them are be- 
ing gathered on a monthly instead of a 
quarterly basis. We are endeavoring to 
arrive at some means of saving just a 
little money in order to have sufficient on 
hand when we are going to be called upon 
to appropriate around $70,000,000 to 
$75,000,000 for gathering complete sta- 
tistics in connectien with the regular 
decennial census in 1950. 

Regarding the cotton ginning statis- 
tics, it is true that not only the Census 
Bureau but also the Department of Ag- 
riculture is authorized to gather cotton 
statistics. We thought it was only econ- 
omy to turn it over to the Department of 
Agriculture to perform. Why have two 
agencies of government gathering cot- 
ton statistics even though both were au- 
thorized to do so? 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. My purpose is to ask about 
these cuts in statistics. I notice from 
the committee’s report they agree that 
these statistics must be obtained. 

Mr. STEFAN. We certainly want 
them. 

Mr. GARY. We have just concluded 
the marking up of the Agriculture ap- 
propriation bill. No provision whatever 


has been made for the Department of 
Agriculture to take over this work. As 
I understand it, under the basic law the 
Bureau of the Census is charged with the 
duty of doing this work; and I just won- 
dered how the mechanics of taking over 
from this agency could be worked out. 


Should a report be made to the Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture? 

Mr. STEFAN. I may say to my friend 
from Virginia that we studied this mat- 
ter very carefully. The suggestion was 
made to us to consider the transfer of 
cotton statistics from the Commerce De- 
partment to the Department of Agri- 
culture. The gentleman’s statement is 
quite convincing. I have talked to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WuItT- 
TINGTON] about it, and if it is satisfac- 
tory to the gentleman from Mississippi 
and the committee I will take the mat- 
ter up with the Department and the 
members of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. I am sure we can arrive at 
some satisfactory conclusion in the 
transfer we suggest. I may say to the 
gentleman that we certainly are not 
going to interfere with the gathering of 
cotton statistics. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The agricultural bill 
will be up here in about 10 days for con- 
sideration, and there is no provision 
being made in it to take over this work. 

Mr. STEFAN. I assure the gentleman 
from Mississippi that a very fine conclu- 
sion will be reached in connection with 
the cotton statistics item in this bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am glad to hear 
the gentleman say that this work will be 
carried forward. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, last year we went into 
this matter of duplication of services 
quite fully with Mr. Capt, of the Census 
Bureau, and at that time he indicated to 
us something that does need clarifica- 
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tion. On page 210 of last year’s hear-~ 
ings, in reply to a question of mine, Mr. 
Capt stated: 

We know in a general way about what 
other agencies collect, but the Bureau of the 
Budget has a responsibility under the law to 
see that duplication does not exist and where 
it is found, to eliminate it. 


We have nothing in the hearings, to 
my knowledge, that would indicate any 
clarification of the present position. I 
do know that the responsibility for col- 
lecting ail sorts of agricultural statistics 
is claimed by the Department of Agri- 
culture. I submit that the Congress 
could very well explore this matter and 
cut out duplication. As it is we have al- 
lowed for this one item almost as much 
as the whole Bureau of the Census re- 
ceived in 1937. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the 
pending amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary] made the statement 
that the broadcast which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RicH] referred 
to on the floor and read part of was not 
sponsored by the State Department nor 
paid for by the State Department, but 
was a National Broadcasting proposi- 
tion. I want to say that that broadcast 
was furnished to me following my re- 
quest to General Marshall for all broad- 
casts on the sixteenth day of February 
1948, and that particular one was fur- 
nished me. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr.GARY. May I say I did not make 
the statement that it was not sponsored 
by the State Department, I did not say 
that it was not paid for by the State De- 
partment. What I did say was that my 
good friend the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser] has insisted through- 
out that the State Department should 
use the facilities of private organizations 
and that the script which was read on 
the floor, according to my information, 
was prepared by the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. It was one of the scripts which 
was given over the radio because the 
State Department is trying to follow out 
the instructions or views of the commit- 
tee that it use private agencies. The 
script was prepared, as I understand it, 
by the National Broadcasting Co., and 
not by the State Department. 

Mr. TABER. But it is just as bad. It 
does not make any difference. The State 
Department is just as blameworthy as 
they would be if they had prepared it 
themselves. They had it prepared, and 
they used it, and it was one of those that 
they submitted as having been issued 
under the so-called Voice of America 
when it is a type of thing that they are 
putting out themselves. 

Mr.STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 
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Mr. STEFAN. I was informed, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Department of State 
not only O. K.’s these scripts, but they 
pay for them. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the State De- 
partment also pay for the time on the 
radio? 

Mr. TABER. Oh, yes. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. That is all paid for? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In other words, it 
is a State Department proposition all the 
way through? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The same as if you 
hired me as your attorney or accountant, 
or otherwise? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. You pay the bill? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The point that I make is 
that it is bad enough to have it go over 
the air, but when you think that we are 
taxing the American people to pay for 
such trash as that, then it is just too 
bad. 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTINGTON: 
On page 46, line 21, strike out “$3,729,000” 
and imsert “$3,899,000.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I am very grateful to the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. STeran], for 
his statement that it was not the inten- 
tion of the committee to eliminate the 
provision for collecting cotton-ginning 
statistics. But, I want to say this: In 
good faith, it does strike me that this 
amendment should be adopted in order 
to effectuate the assurance that the 
chairman has given to the committee. 
This amendment will add $170,000 to the 
amount in the paragraph and provide 
and be intended to provide for the collec- 
tion of cotton-ginning statistics. 

The report of the committee states 
on page 21 that it is intended to reduce 
the items, including: “Cotton statistics, 
$115,000.” 

I read further from page 21 of the 
report: 

Cotton (agriculture) statistics: The reduc- 
tion in this item is predicated on the ap- 
parent duplication that exists between the 
Bureau of the Census and the Department 
of Agriculture with respect to statistics on 
cotton ginning and cotton production. It is 
believed that considerable economy would 
result if the collection of these statistics 
were transferred to the Department of Agri- 
culture. It is realized, of course, that these 
statistics are necessary. 


The mere elimination of this item from 
the bill, as stated by the committee in its 
report, will not result in a transfer of 
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this function to the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

I oppose duplication. The Department 
of Agriculture undertakes to collect sta- 
tistics with respect to the production of 
cotton, of wheat, cf corn, and of other 
products, and they do send cut question- 
naires. But I can recall as a cotton 
grower when the growers as well as the 
consumers of the country were dependent 
upon the reports as to ginnings, and upon 
the reports as to production by the cot- 
ton buyers, by the speculators, those who 
rigged the markets. The Congress pro- 
vided in 1924, having previously provided 
more than 20 years before that, that 
there should be 12 collections of cotton 
ginnings from the cotton gins during the 
season. Visits have been made to those 
gins to collect for years. I respectfully 
submit that not only the cotton growers 
but that the users and consumers of cot- 
ton in this country ought to be protected, 
because without this provision now, 
which is not a duplication, which collec- 
tion could not be transferred to the De- 
partment of Agriculture by a report of 
this committee, that a very great in- 
justice is done to the people of the coun- 
try, including both the consumers and 
the producers, because you set back the 
matter 50 years by making the people of 
the United States dependent, as I used to 
be as a cotton grower, upon what the 
cotton buyers and the speculators said as 
to how much cotton Texas was going to 
raise, as to how much cotton was going 
to be ginned, and as to how much the 
other States were going to produce, or 
had ginned. 

I now read from the hearings. When 
this item was reached, the distinguished 
gentleman from Nebraska the chairman 
of this committee [Mr. Steran], who jas 
very frankly stated that he does not want 
to interfere with this vital function, ques- 
tioned the Director of the Census and 
his assistant, Mr. Eckler, and I read 
from page 127 of the hearings: 

Mr. Sreran. Let us go into agricultural 
statistics, item No.6. That is $340,000. What 
is the reason for that? 

Mr. Ecxuer. One-half of that is for the 
preparation of cotton statistics for which 
there is specific legislation, which we will 
present for the record. 


That specific legislation was presented 
for the record, and it is to be found in 
United States Code, title 15, paragraphs 
Zl and 72. That title of the code pro- 
vides that the Director of the Census is 
authorized and directed to collect these 


cotton-ginning statistics. That act was 
amended just before I came here in 1924, 
by a Republican administration, because 
the virtue of the act was recognized. It 
was intended to protect those who use 
cotton as well as those who produce it, 
who had therefore been at the mercy 
of the speculators and those who rig the 
market. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Steran], the chairman of the commit- 
tee, stated it was not the purpose to 
abolish the collection of these statistics. 
I state thet the collection is made man- 
datory by the substantive law, as I stated, 
by title 13 of the United States Code, 
paragraphs 71 and 72. I state, as a law- 
yer, that the language of the committee 
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report, that the function should be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture, 
is not sufficient to transfer the function 
or to abolish the existing statute. The 
only way it can be transferred is by 
amendment to existing law. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
genileman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. In answer to the 
gentleman’s statement, may I say that 
the fact that an expenditure is author- 
ized does not mean that we have to 
appropriate money for it. That is an 
argument about which I shall have some- 
thing to say in my own time in just a 
minute. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I agree with 
the gentleman. I say that every year 
there has been en appropriation for this 
purpose. The gentleman says that sta- 
tistics should be collected, and he thus 
approves an appropriation. Ii is a small 
item, but I do not know of any item that 
is more beneficial to the consumers, those 
who buy as weil as those who produce 
cotton than as to the amount of cotton 
ginned. There was a drop in the cotton 
market very recently of $20 a bale be- 
cause of certain conditions, but it was 
not because of the production of surplus 
cotton. 

If the statute ought not to be executed, 
the committee would be justified in not 
making an appropriation, but I rely upon 
the statement of the chairman made 
in the report that the statistics ought 
to be furnished. This is not an au- 
thorization for which an appropriation 
should not be made. I am most grate- 
ful to the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Streran] for saying that it is not 
the purpose of the committee to elimi- 
nate the function, but it is the duty 
of the House to correct the mistake if 
any mistake has been discovered. Let us 
insert the $170,000. If it is found then 
that it is not proper, it can be taken out 
in the other body. But this House has a 
duty to perform. That appropriation 
has been made through the years, and 
in view ef the language in the report, 
the only way ‘t can be provided for is by 
an appropriation for that purpose, by the 
adoption of my amendment, which I 
trust the committee will accept. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last wora. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is abso- 
lutely right when he states that the com- 
mittee, and especially I as chairman of 
the subcommittee, agree on the value of 
these cotton statistics. I think the 
gentleman from Mississippi and I are 
aiming at the same objective: We are 
against duplication. For his informa- 
tion, may I say that the majority of the 
committee felt, after analyzing the situa- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture 
and the Census Bureau, that the act of 
April 2, 1924, should be amended to con- 
solidate the ginning and farm stock re- 
ports in one agency in the Department 
of Agriculture. It has been determined 
by conference with the officials of the 
Department of Agriculture, which de- 
partment also collects statistics on cot- 
ton ginning and cotton production, that 
the Department of Agriculture could in- 
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corporate the present census activity into 
its endeavors at a modest cost and that 
elimination of duplication woulc result. 

The cost of this series. of cotton re- 
ports by the Census is extremely costly, 
over $100,000, and could be performed by 
the Department of Agriculture at a frac- 
tion of that cost. 

The gentleman from Mississippi seeks 
to amend on page 46 the appropriation 
for the Department of Census, adding 
$170,600 to the total of $3,729,000, mak- 
ing a total of $3,899,000. The gentlemen 
from Mississippi [Mr. WuItTiIneron and 
Mr. WuirTten], one being on the Appro- 
priations Committee for the Department 
of Agriculture and the other having a 
great deal to do with the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House have convinced 
me that perhaps something should ke 
done in the House on this very important 
item at this time. If there is any doubt 
in the minds of you gentlemen at all 
that this cotton ginning statistics pro- 
gram cannot be carried on and that we 
cannot get this matter into the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture so that we can elim- 
inate duplication, I wish to state that so 
far as I personally am concerned, I will 
accept the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WuHIT- 
TINGTON |. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I assure the 
gentleman as a cotton grower that there 
is no duplication involved here, although 
I know there may be duplication in other 
instances. 

Mr. STEFAN. I am accepting the 
amendment so far as I personally am 
concerned. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The informa- 
tion collected by the Department of 
Agriculture has to do with cotton fore- 
casts and there is no duplication on this 
very, very important item. I agree with 
the gentleman and thank him for ac- 
cepting the amendment. I think you 
are doing the right thing. 

Mr. STEFAN. I accept the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
penses of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion in carrying out the provisions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended 
(49 U. S. C. 401), and other acts incident to 
the enforcement of safety regulations; main- 
tenance and operation of air navigation 
facilities and air traffic control; furnishing 
advisory service to States and other public 
and private agencies in connection with the 
construction or improvement of airports and 
landing areas; and the disposal of surplus 
airports; including personal services in the 
District of Columbia; hire of aircraft (not 
exceeding $395,000); the operation and main- 
tenance of 226 aircraft, but not more than 
85 Government-owned aircraft shall be 
maintained or operated by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration after September 30, 
1948; contract stenographie reporting serv- 
ices; fees and mileage of expert and other 
witnesses; purchase (not to exceed 150) and 
hire of passenger motcr vehicles; purchase 
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and repair of skis and snowshoes; and 
salaries and traveling expenses of employees 
detailed to attend courses of training con- 
ducted by the Government or other organiza- 
tions serving aviation; $82,451,000, and the 
Departments of the Air Force, Army and Navy, 
are authorized to transfer to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration without charge air- 
craft engines, parts, flight equipment, and 
hangar, line, and shop equipment surplus to 
the needs of such Departments: Provided, 
That there may be credited to this appro- 
priation, funds received from States, coun- 
ties, municipalities, and other public au- 
thorities for expenses incurred in the main- 
tenance and operation of airport traffic con- 
trol towers: Provided further, That the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, as suc- 
cessor to Defense Plant Corporation and act- 
ing by and through the War Assets Adminis- 
trator, is authorized and directed to transfer 
to the United States and jurisdiction of the 
Federal Works Agency (Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration) without charge a tract of land 
and the improvements thereon at Los An- 
geles, Calif., covered by lease dated January 
1, 1947, between the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and surplus to the needs of the 
Corporation: Provided further, That the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration is au- 
thorized to transfer to the Departments of 
the Air Force, Army, and Navy, without 
charge, aircraft, aircraft engines, parts, flight 
equipment and hangar, line, and shop equip- 
ment. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NICHOLSON: 
On page 48, line 9, strike out “$82,451,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$82,485,854.” 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
the committee had no cognizance of the 
necessity for this amendment until the 
last 3 or 4 days. This is an amendment 
to allow the operation of a control tower 
in the city of New Bedford, which is a 
city in the State of Massachusetts which 
I have the honor to represent We al- 
ready have authority from the CAA at 
the present time to have an instrument- 
landing system installed. I have no 
fault to find with the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I think the chairman of 
the committee is about as strong an oak 
as there is in this country. I find no 
fault with him. 

All I am asking is $34,000 in one ap- 
propriatiin and $40,000 in another. I 
would like to call to the attention of 
the Members who do i.ot come from 
Massachusetts, that this is considered 
the summer playground of the world. 
We lose money and lives by not having 
equipment of this kind. I am asking 
the Congress to do something for Massa- 
chusetts and New England. 

The committee has not considered this 
installation because they never had an 
opportunity. Since I came here recently, 
the CAA has advised me that the traffic 
at the New Bedford Airport justifies the 
need for the control tower. I am asking 
the Congress to appropriate an item of 
approximately $70,000 to give us the 
control tower which will serve southeast- 
ern Massachusetts, representing about a 
million people. 

This year the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad has said it is 
going to abandon passenger service on 
the Old Colony line. How are we going 
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to reach Cape Cod, one of the greatest 
resort sections there-is in the United 
States? All Iam asking, Mr. Chairman, 
is that we appropriate $34,000 under this 
item, which puts up the tower, and $40,- 
000 under the next item, which will 
maintain it and carry it along. After all, 
the airport was built by the municipality, 

I hope you will listen to me, because 
I think the chairman of this committee 
and other members, had they been ad- 
vised of the situation, would probably 
have included it in the budget. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I appre- 
ciate very much the interest of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. NicHoL- 
son] in civil aviation. I have discussed 
with him at great length the importance 
of New Bedford, Mass., as a place for 
visitors from all parts of the country and 
the world and its great importance 
regarding air traffic. New Bedford, be- 
cause it is fog-bound a great deal of the 
time, has been given considerable en- 
couragement by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator, who is going to install in 
New Bedford this year an ILS system 
in order to take care of the air traffic 
which cannot land there during zero 
weather. 

The matter of control towers, however, 
is a very controversial one. Before the 
war the municipalities and States which 
had airports paid for the operation of 
the control towers themselves. During 
the war, when our armed forces needed 
airports, they took over quite a few air- 
ports in this country and paid for the 
operation of the control towers because 
they had to have a standard system of 
air traffic and air-traffic control. After 
the war, however, they released these air- 
ports and with them the control towers, 
and immediately officials of commercial 
air lines in the various cities bombarded 
the Congress, with the result that con- 
trol towers for 125 locations came into 
the appropriation bill. We are appro- 
priating money to operate 153 of them 
now. In this bill, however, we have 
added 15 more, at the recommendation 
of the Administrator. There are 15 
others which meet the requirements, but 
for which no money was requested. As 
you know, they have to have a minimum 
number of control points before they are 
allowed to come into the program. How- 
ever, we cannot appropriate money to 
provide the operation ofa control tower 
in every town in the United States that 
wants one. I will assure the gentleman 
that there will be at least 100 towns in 
the United States which are perhaps 
presently or will soon be eligible with 
the minimum number of traffic points 
to come to Congress and ask for money 
to pay for the operation of their control 
tower. 

This committee cannot designate a 
control tower here and a control tower 
there. It must be done by an adminis- 
trator of an agency. The Administrator 
of the CAA has not recommended at this 
time the operation of a control tower at 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. NICHOLSON. The reason I of- 
fered the amendment was because the 
CAA had recommended this, had said 
after a thorough study that we had more 
points than they required. 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes; the gentleman’s 
town has 19,000 points, I understand. 
The CAA, however, did not come before 
the committee and justify the operation 
of a control tower at New Bedford, Mass., 
or at a hundred other points that would 
like to have control towers. Unquestion- 
ably the CAA told the gentleman that 
New Bedford met the requirements; but 
they have not told the committee which 
held hearings on this bill for many weeks, 
that they wanted a control tower located 
at New Bedford, Mass. Perhaps next 
year they will recommend New Bedford 
and we will give it consideration. This 
committee has provided a tremendous 
amount of money, I may say to my col- 
league from Massachusetts, for the op- 
eration of the CAA. Approximately 
$154,000,000 of the appropriation for the 
Department of Commerce goes for avia- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
the gentleman from Nebraska has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take 
much of the time of the House. I merely 
want to say that I agree with the remarks 
of the chairman of our committee and 
ask the members of the committee to 
support him in his opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The chairman of 
the committee.said that the committee 
had not been officially advised by the 
CAA in reference to the New Bedford 
control. Apparently the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. NrcHotson] has had 
a talk and I assume from what has taken 
place they told him personally about this 
Situation. Is that correct? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We know the 
predicament of the committee, of course. 
If between now and the time the bill is 
considered in the Senate the CAA should 
in writing or in the proper way notify 
the Senate committee and if these items 
should be inserted in the bill by the Sen- 
ate, will the members of the House com- 
mittee in conference give serious con- 
sideration to concurring? 

Mr. STEFAN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, in answer 
to his question, that we cannot do that 
because it would be discrimination. 
There are fifteen or twenty others that 
have been waiting for years for the same 
service and some of them, I can assure 
the gentleman, aré in very important lo- 
cations in our country. They are in 
strategic areas. We have 40,000 miles of 
Federal airways and we are endeavoring 
to build these towers under a standard 
program in order to make air safety more 
certain. We cannot discriminate against 
those who are on the waiting list. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In view of the 
statement that there has been no Official 
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notification, and apparently the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has received 
verbal notification to him personally, I 
wanted to find out whether or not it 
would be possible to have favorable con- 
~ sideration given this year if later the 
Senate committee was notified and the 
item put in. However, I hope if the 
Senate puts an amount in while the bill 
is in that branch, the House conferees 
will act favorably on it and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. N1icHOLson]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. NicHOLson) there 
were—ayes 9, noes 43. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have requested this 
time in order to ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. SteFan], about the policy of 
his Subcommittee on Appropriations re- 
garding the administration of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

On page 25 of the committee report, 
House Report 1433, Eightieth Congress, 
second session, appears the following 
statement: 

Instances have been called to the attention 
of the committee wherein approval for a cer- 
tain class airport has been given despite the 
fact that a similar or nearly similar class air- 
port existed in the immediate vicinity. It is 


not known, of course, how many instances 
such as this exist throughout the country, 
but the committee intends to go into this 


matter more fully in the future, and should 
it become warranted, it may be obliged to 
make appropriations on an individual prcj- 
ect basis. 


If I understand this statement cor- 
rectly, it has reference to future appro- 
priations and does not indicate a policy 
of earmarking by congressional action 
any funds provided for in the bill now 
under consideration or heretofore appro- 
priated. 


On page 723 of the hearings before the 


subcommittee the gentleman from Ne- 
braska, Chairman STEFAN, made the 
statement that the committee had noth- 
ing to do with the administration of CAA 
in administering or carrying out the laws 
governing that administration. The bill 
now before Congress for consideration, 
H. R. 5607, provides on page 52 for the ap- 
propriation of $40,000,000 for the Federal 
aid airport program, and on pages 283 
and 224 of the hearings the spread of the 
allocations planned by CAA is discussed. 
My question is this, Does the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations 
plan to exercise any jurisdiction over the 
allocation of these funds or any unex- 
pended funds heretofore appropriated 
for the Federal aid program to the extent 
of directing CAA as to What specific proj- 
ects CAA shall allocate the funds hereto- 
fore appropriated and the funds provided 
for in the bill now before the House for 
consideration? 

Mr. STEFAN. We do not try to ad- 
minister, but we take a great interest in 
the pattern that is being followed in 
order that the funds appropriated by 
Congress are spent judiciously and prop- 
erly. However, the location and the 
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selection of airports is a matter between 
the Administrator of the CAA and the 
municipal locality or the State or the 
group that is planning to build airports. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I thank the 
gentleman for that information. 

Whenever the Committee on Appro- 
priations undertakes the study indicated 
on page 25 of the committee report re- 
ferred to in the afore-mentioned quota- 
tion I will want to be heard by the com- 
mittee and I will appreciate the commit- 
tee having some of my constituents ap- 
pear as witnesses before the committee 
to set out more fully the record of de- 
velopments and proceedings concerning 
the proposed airport at the Mount Joy 
site near Davenport, Iowa, in my con- 
gressional district. Some of the state- 
ments made before the committee on 
February 5 and appearing in the com- 
mittee hearings on pages 719-723 need 
considerable clarification whenever your 
committee undertakes this study. I will 
not take the time of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to discuss this matter in detail 
at this time, but I wish to endorse whole- 
heartedly the statement of the gentie- 
man from Nebraska, Chairman StTeran, 
appearing on page 723 of the hearings 
that “there must have been some reason 
for CAA recommending an airport in 
Iowa 9 miles away.” 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to get the 
attention of the chairman of the sub- 
committee, or somebody who can furnish 
some information, a question with respect 
to this matter. Congress has heretofore 
shown that it is alert toward a proper 
program for aviation. I have been look- 
ing at this bill, particularly at page 52, 
where this committee recommends that 
we appropriate $37,000,000, of which $36,- 
500,000 shall be for projects in the States 
in accordance with sections 5 (b) and 
6 of said act and $500,000 shall be for 
projects in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. I 
have also examined the report attached 
to the bill and I cannot find either in the 
report, in the bill, or in the hearings, 
where this $37,500,000 is going to be 
expended. 

Mr. STEFAN. I can tell the gentleman 
where it is going to be spent all right, 
because I recently requested a list from 
the CAA. If the gentleman is interested 
in Oklahoma, I can tell him now where 
it is planned to build. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I am not asking about 
any control stations or any airports in 
particular, but I think this Congress has 
some obligation to see to it—— 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, all of that informa- 
tion is available from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, and all Members 
are entitled to that information. We 
passed a law setting up a Federal air- 
port program. The reason we did not 
give them $40,000,000 in cash is because 
we found they had too much cash on 
hand now and had not spent it. They 
have had perhaps about $2,000,000 really 
allocated and spent. They have about 
$67,000,000 on hand. These are round 
figures and are not absolutely correct. 
Instead of giving them $40,000,000, we 
give them $37,000,000. more for contract 
authorization and $3,000,000 for admin- 
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istration, because they are just begin- 
ning to get into the program, and they 
will need that administrative money. 

Mr, RIZLEY. I am not finding fault 
with this committee in not appropriating 
enough money; what I am attempting to 
do is to find out whether we are wisely 
appropriating this money. 

I should like to know whether under 
the program of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, in which they propose to 
spend $37,500,000, they may be duplicat- 
ing in many instances airports that have 
already been established and paid for by 
cities themselves. I am _ wondering 
whether now, just because we have a 
program for Federal aid for airports, we 
should appropriate money for specific 
airports, using Federal funds to build air- 
ports to satisfy the whims of some par- 
ticular cities. It seems to me that Con- 
gress could better vote on this total 
amount of $37,500,000 if somewhere in 
the bill or the report it was set out where 
these airports are going to be built and 
who is going to get this money. Some- 
body might know of some city that is try- 
ing to get an airport by the expenditure 
of a lot of Federal funds, where it would 
duplicate an airport not needed at all. 
I am not critieizing the committee, but 
I cannot ascertain from reading the bill 
or the report where these airports are to 
be built, and I just do not know how to 
vote on these lump-sum appropriations. 
We have to take them on faith, I assume. 

Mr. STEFAN. It was impossible to 
put into the record the thousands of air- 
ports with which the CAA is dealing. 
However, a record of what they are plan- 
ning to do in 1949 has been furnished the 
committee and is available to every 
Member of the House. I have now 
turned to the page relating to Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I am not talking about 
Oklahoma; I am talking about the over- 
all program. 

Mr. STEFAN. The information the 
gentleman is seeking is available here. 
As to the duplication of airports, where 
they are competing with one another, 
much of what the gentleman says is true. 
However, during the vacation last sum- 
mer, some members of the committee 
made an exhaustive investigation and 
visited 20 or 30 States in regard to the 
problem the gentleman is now discuss- 
ing. We feel that the matter now is 
much improved over what it was when 
the gentleman first got his information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Federal-aid airport program, Federal Air- 
port Act: Por carrying out the provisicns of 
the Federal ‘Airport Act of May 13, 1946 (ex- 
cept sec. 5 (a)), $3,000,000, and in addi- 
tion, the Civil Aeronautics Administration is 
authorized until June 30, 1953, to enter into 
contracts and incur obligations for purposes 
of this paragraph in an amount not exceeding 
$37,000,000, of which $36,500,000 shall be for 
projects in the States in accordance with 
sections 5 (b) and 6 of said act, and $500,000 
shall be for projects in Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico in accordance with section 5 (c): Pro- 
vided, That the amount of $3,000,000 appro- 
priated herein shall be available as one fund 
for necessary planning, research, and admin- 
istrative expenses; including personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia; and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; of which $3,000,000 
not to exceed $223,500 may be transferred to 
the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration,” to pro- 
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vide for necessary administrative expenses, 
including the maintenance and operation 
of aircraft, and $18,000 may be transferred 
to the appropriation “Printing and binding, 
Department of Commerce”: Provided fur- 
ther, That the appropriation under this head 
for the fiscal year 1948 is hereby merged with 
this appropriation. 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Witson of Tex- 
as: On page 52, line 7, after “exceeding”, 
strike out “$37,000,000, of which $36,500,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$34,392,000, of 
which $33,892,000"; and on page 52, line 23, 
after “appropriation” add the following: 
“Provided further, That no part of the appro- 
priation herein made shall be expended on 
the development of Forth Worth Interna- 
tional Airport in Tarrant County, Tex.” 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Along the line 
the gentleman from Oklahoma and the 
gentleman from Ohio have been talking 
about, I have offered an amendment on 
page 52 to strike $2,608,000 from both of 
these items by marking the $37,000,000 
down to $34,392,000 and the other figure 
down to $33,892,000. I have made two 
statements on the floor also in the past 
3 or 4 days about this matter which 
many of you, Iam sure, have not read or 
did not hear. I made a speech yesterday 
afternoon. Here in a nutshell are the 
facts. We have a great airport at Love 
Field. The citizens of Dallas have an in- 
vestment of $12,000,000. The Army took 
that airport over during the last war 
and during the First World War. Dur- 
ing the last war, that is World War II, 
the Army built certain hangars and ex- 
tended the runways a little bit and spent 
some 4 or 5 million dollars in hangars, 
much of which is not material to the 
airport now. Fort Worth has an airfield 
by the name of Meacham Field. It is a 
fine field. But the CAA at the instance 
and request of the air lines went down 
into that part of the country right be- 
tween Dallas and Fort Worth, a little 
closer to Fort Worth than to Dallas, and 
bought 632 acres of land. In order to 
save the air lines money, they propose 
to relegate Love Field and Meacham 
Field to auxiliary second-rate feeder 
airports. It was said on the floor yester- 
day afternoon by my friend and colleague 
from Tarrant County, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Lucas] that Dallas was 
sore because Fort Worth wanted an air- 
port. He knows that is not the fact. 
Fort Worth has an airport and has re- 
céived Federal aid for Meacham Field for 
years. Dallas has an airport and has 
also received, not from the CAA, but back 
in the leaf-raking days, money from the 
Federal Government and the Army dur- 
ing World War II, so that four-motor 
bombers could land, extended the run- 
ways, and built certain hangars and 
shops. But the CAA proposes now to 
spend millions of dollars of the tax- 
payers money building that new airport 
to be known as the Fort Worth Interna- 
tional Airport proposing to destroy Love 
Field and build a useless airport 12 miles 
away so that they can move all the air 
lines over to that airport and cause the 
citizens of Dallas who furnish 83 percent 
of the air-line traffic and 87 percent of 
their cargo traffic in the Fort Worth and 
Dallas area and Dallas who gets and 
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sends more air mail than San Antonio, 
Houston, and Fort Worth put together, 
a great deal of inconvenience. 

My friends, as I say I have voted three 
times for tax cuts since I have been here, 
which is a year and a half. I voted to 
override the President’s veto two times 
and I intend to vote to override it the 
third time. “But I say in connection with 
that, that we must save some money and 
quit spending Federal money foolishly 
building airports where they are not 
needed and certainly not between Dailas 
and Fort Worth. My friends, the engi- 
neers’ report itself says that this airport 
will only do for a few years, that is the 
International Airport at Fort Worth, 
and then a larger airport will have to be 
built a little farther out between Denton, 
Fort Worth, and Dallas. I say the engi- 
neers in Dallas are fair-minded people 
who are conversant with the facts, and 
they say that Love Field is big enough to 
take care of the traffic around Dallas and 
that whole area for the next 15 years. 

Mr. S of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Pennsylvania. If I 
understand the gentleman correctly, the 
expenditure of this $2,600,000 will simply 
result in rendering useless the amount of 
money already put into both of these 
fields? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. That is right. 
That is entirely correct. That will only 
save the airlines $10,000 a month and it 
will increase the money which the pas- 
sengers who travel the airlines from 
Dallas will have to spend between one 
and two million dollars in taxicab and 
limousine fares to go from Dallas to this 
new airport 1914 miles away. The post- 
master at Dallas estimates that it will 
cost $54,000 per year more to handle the 
mail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas |Mr. Wi1Lson] has 
expired. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. STEFAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, there is a very 
important program of 1 hour to follow 
this afternoon, Pulaski Day. Judge Sas- 
ATH is chairman of that program and I 
have béen requested to move that the 
Committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to speak 
on this matter. I know it will be im- 
portant and I would like to listen to the 
ceremony but it is also important that 
Fort Worth get a new airport. 

Mr. STEFAN. I think we could devote 
more time to it tomorrow. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. Chairman, that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Lucas], have 
5 minutes at this time after which I will 
request that the Committee do now rise. 

Mr: WILSON of Texas. Does the 
House object to my having five more min- 
utes either now or tomorrow? I have 
not had an opportunity to discuss this. 
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Mr. STEFAN. I would not object to the 
gentleman talking from now on because 
I think he has a very important message. 
So has the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Lucas]. I think both of those messages 
are very important. I am very happy 
that the Members of the House are tak- 
ing an interest in aviation and that some 
of them know something about it. I 
think it is very healthy that this airport 
bill be discussed and aired in this House. 
I would like to devote considerable time 
to it, but I have been requested to move 
to rise at this time. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. I suggest that this mat- 
ter go over until tomorrow, with the 
understanding that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. WILSON] have 5 minutes to- 
morrow and then the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Lucas] have 10 minutes in 
reply. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. 
fectly satisfactory to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Virginia make that as a unan- 
imous-consent request? 

Mr. GARY. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Chairman, do I 
understand that that request provides 
that none of the rest of us may talk on 
this particular issue? I am-in favor of 
the amendment and I want to discuss it. 

Mr. GARY. No; I do not want to 
limit anyone else. I just wanted to make 
it plain that the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Witson] will have 5 minutes to- 
morrow and that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Lucas] will have the same 
amount of time to reply. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Curtis, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 5607, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW AND THE 
WEEK OF MARCH 8 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute in order to announce the program 
for next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


Chairman, will the 


That is per- 
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Mr. HALLECK. On tomorrow, as has 
just been ordered, we will meet at 11 
o’clock and proceed to the conclusion 
of the pending appropriation bill, after 
which the synthetic-rubber bill (H. R. 
5314) will come up for action; and I am 
quite sure we can dispose of that in due 
time tomorrow afternoon. 

As to the proposed program for next 
week: 

On Monday we will have general de- 
bate on the Labor-Federal Security ap- 
propriation bill. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday we will 
continue with the Labor-Federal Secu- 
rity appropriation bill, followed by H. R. 
3227, training and pay of the Organized 
Reserve Corps; and H. R. 2744, retire- 
ment and benefits for the Army of the 
United States; H. R. 3510, the Alaska 
airport bill; also, if a rule is granted, 
House Joint Resolution 323, the oil em- 
bargo bill, may be called. 

On Thursday we hope to take up the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill. 

On Friday we will continue with the 
Treasury-Post Office bill if it is not dis- 
posed of on Thursday, following which 
we may take up any unfinished bills and 
rules which have been listed. 

The program for Saturday is unde- 
termined. 

Conference reports may be called at 
any time. I understand that it is prob- 
able the conference report dealing with 
the on-the-job training bill for veterans 
will be ready next week, and if so it is 
probable this conference report will be 
called up. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Isacson] 
may address the House tomorrow for 20 
minutes following the disposition of the 
business of the House and the special 
orders heretofore granted for that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MacKINNON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole today and to include therein cor- 
respondence with the President and the 
Civil Service Commission and attached 
matterv. 

Mr. PLOESER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


MacARTHUR: THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the 15 minutes I had for today be vacated, 
but that I may be permitted to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 


Speaker, I am sure the Congress and the 
country will be interested in a letter that 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur sent to the 
Young Republican organization when 
they instituted their drive on 1,730 col- 
lege campuses in an effort to stimulate 
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interest in good government for our 
country. The letter follows: 

GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, 

SUPREME COMMANDER FOR 
THE ALLIED POWERS, 
OFFICE OF THE SUPREME COMMANDER, 
December 22, 1947. 

Dear Mr. BEcKER: I am just in receipt of 
your letter of December 11, with its enclosed 
pamphlet designed to encourage political 
thinking and planning by university stu- 
dents. You cannot fail to find the univer- 
sity campus a receptive field for your pur- 
pose. The recent war is yet too close for 
students to forget the combat responsibility 
which inevitably becomes their lot if state- 
craft and diplomacy fail to maintain the 
peace. They thus will readily understand 
that in youth as in age, in peace as in war, 
there is a continuing responsibility which 
falls upon every citizen of the Republic to 
insure good and wise government dedicated 
invincibly to the preservation of our free 
way of life, immutable heritage from the 
past. 

The Republican Party is peculiarly well 
fitted vigorously to espouse this laudable 
purpose to further arouse in the youthful 
mind the all-important concept of public 
responsibility, for the Republican Party has 
never deviated from the proposition that all 
political power resides in the people. It has 
never failed in its stanch advocacy for the 
maximum of personal freedom and individual 
responsibility, and has tenaciously held as 
a principle inviolate equality of opportu- 
nity. Emphasis should, of course, be placed 
upon the great American cause to be served, 
rather than the political benefit to be gained. 
The former is the rallying media which stirs 
the hearts of all Americans. Leadership, 
which through courage and vision and a 
dynamic approach to the issues and prob- 
lems of the time, will find its own political 
reward through the following which it imme- 
diately commands. 

I thank you for bringing your plans to my 
attention, and wish you and your colleagues 
every success in this purposeful American 
endeavor. 

Faithfully yours, 
DovuGLtas MACARTHUR. 


It is interesting to note that approxi- 
mately 65- percent.of the 2,500,000 stu- 
dents in our colleges and universities, 
most of them World War II veterans, 
are of voting age. This group is a part 
of the 47,000,000 young Americans be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 40 who will be 
eligible to vote this year. I have long 
felt that a good program of teaching 
Americanism in our schools and colleges 
was needed. College students today are 
serious minded and realistic. They must 
realize that the decisions we make here 
in Congress today will direct the fate 
of our Nation for many decades to come. 
The secret peace treaties and pacts made 
in the last 10 years certainly affect the 
destinies of our Nation. It is well that 
not only our young people but all of us 
be constantly alert in protecting our 
American institutions. 

I have been very much interested in 
General MacArthur’s career as a sol- 
dier—his feats and contributions to 
America. I have felt for some time that 
he is the one man who could be elected 
President .of the United States and who 
would render outstanding service to our 
country. His appeal to the citizens of 
both parties is enormous and it is not 
based on sentiment, emotionalism, or 
hero worship but rather upon the knowl- 
edge that he, above anyone else on the 
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horizon today, is better equipped to as- 
sume and fulfill the role as President of 
the United States. 

General MacArthur has already held 
the highest military office in the United 
States Army. He served two terms as 
Chief of Steff under two different Presi- 
dents. His past experience in Washing- 
ton has given him knowledge and insight 
into all types of foreign diplomatic 
affairs. 

He is a magnetic personality; a born 
leader of men. He has vision, courage, 
and understands human nature. He is, 
by tradition, ability, character, and ex- 
perience qualified to be President. He is 
an outstanding figure in public life, a 
statesman and a diplomat who has the 
courage of his convictions. He is a stu- 
dent of history and believes in the Ameri- 
can people, because he said when he 
wrote me: 

I am a firm believer in the American 
people; and if given the truth, they can be 
depended upon to meet any national crisis. 


The general would certainly be the 
candidate of the people. He is not con- 
trolled by special interests and he might 
even be opposed by political parties. 
Some of the potential candidates for 
President have not been anxious for the 
general to return to this country and 
give testimony before committees of Con- 
gress. They realize the American people 
could well insist that this great man be 
our next President. I have written many 
letters and talked with the Senators and 
my colleagues on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and the Committee on Appro- 
priations, urging them to have the gen- 
eral return so that Congress and the 
people could benefit by his advice on 
China and Japan. I do not feel that 
Members of Congress can understand or 
legislate wisely for Japan without full 
information from General MacArthur. 
I have urged the general, as have others, 
that he accept the invitations and appear 
before congressional committees upon 
these important international problems. 
He will wisely guide our Nation through 
the rough international seas of this day. 

He is the one man who understands 
Russia and has been able to tell them 
where to go when they tried to interfere 
in Japan. General MacArthur served in 
two wars. In the First World War he 
received 13 decorations for gallantry un- 
der fire. There were 7 citations for valor. 
He was the youngest Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army. He commanded the 
famous Rainbow Division and received 
the Distinguished Service Cross for ex- 
traordinary heroism against a deter- 
mined enemy. 

Gen. Hugh Johnson once said: 

Douglas MacArthur is one of the most 
brilliant men in public service—one general 
who will not die in bed if there is half a 
chance to die elsewhere. 


He further stated: 


The man is simply born without the emo- 
tion of fear. He is generous, affectionate, 
considerate, and kind. 


Senator VANDENBERG, in an article 
quoted in Collier’s magazine on February 
12, 1944, entitled, ‘““Why I Am for Mac- 
Arthur for President,” said: 

I know that MacArthur is the embodiment 
of loyalty to our American destinies at any 
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cost. The proof stands on the records. I 
know that he is as devoid of political en- 
tanglements as he was of reinforcements at 
Bataan. I know that he would come to the 
White House with no thought or purpose 
except to serve America at home and abroad 
in the climax of his devoted career. Any 
racketeers of any sort would last about 1 
minute in his presence. I know that he has 
never shirked a tough job in his life or com- 
promised with it. He is granite in the face 
of duty. I know that his training and ex- 
perience produce an integrity of character 
which will persist in any assignment he ac- 
cepts. I would like to vote for integrity of 
character. It means more to me than & 
thousand campaign promises. Isn’t that 
what America needs? He has the know-how 
because he has dealt with government all his 
life. More than any other Presidential pos- 
sibility he would be elected as a great unify- 
ing American, who would win his country’s 
unified support by deserving it. 


Senator VANDENBERG further said: 


Although MacArthur has been a soldier 
all his life, I never knew a man in whom 
spiritual values are more predominant. He 
is definitely more than a soldier. This is 
important because the family hearthstone 
means more to us in our ideology than bat- 
tlefields and it means infinitely more to him. 
He once said, at a reunion of his Rainbow 
Division, “No one deserves peace as much as 
a@ soldier, for he must pay the greatest pen- 
alty in war.” 


Further quoting Senator VANDENBERG: 


I repeat that spiritual values rule his 
mind, This blossoms in every speech he has 
ever made and in every statement he ever 
uttered. I recall his thrilling, sanctified 
radio message from the hard-pressed Philip- 
pines, to the little church in Arkansas where 
he was confirmed as a boy. The message 
sent on a beleaguered Easter morning—a 


message eloquently suggesting that we need 
God on our side in this titanic struggle and 


humbly asking for his aid. I have lasting 
consolation and assurance in this simple 
Christian’s reliance upon divine grace. That 
is the kind of a President I want, Mr. Editor. 
I believe General MacArthur has what it 
takes in full measure. He has the maturity 
and vast experience. If nominated he will 
be elected. If elected he will bring a great 
mind, a great heart, a great capacity, and a 
great devotion, to the proud leadership of a 
great Nation. 


The Hearst chain of newspapers serv- 
ing the Nation, on March 1, had the fol- 
lowing front-page editorial: 

MAC ARTHUR: THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


More than at any time since Abraham Lin- 
coln was summoned to the White House to 
save the Republic, the United States needs 
a statesman and not a politician at the head 
of the National Government. 

None of the avowed candidates for Presi- 
dency meets the public need. 

And the responsibilities that lie upon us 
are too grave and too consequential to be 
committed into feeble or uncertain hands. 

Misled by vainglorious ambitions and false 
alien ideologies, we have departed danger- 
ously from the sound traditions and the 
equally sound practices of our successful 
past. 

We have become a debt-ridden common- 
wealth, with a debased currency, drifting like 
a rudderless bark in the shoals of inflation 
toward shipwreck on the rocks of depres- 
sion. 

The seeds of class hatred and class conflict 
have been sown in our soil and are bearing 
poisonous fruit. 

The tribunals of justice have been de- 
bauched; arbitrary administrative edicts are 
taking the place of just laws justly enforced; 
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and a vast bureaucracy is being erected over 
us to devour our substance. 

Taxation has been made an instrument of 
pillage and persecution, so that the accumu- 
lation of generative and productive wealth is 
diminishing; the fountains of philanthropy 
are vanishing; the creative energies of our 
people are faltering; and the dependencies of 
the dole are being substituted for the virtues 
of self-reliance and self-respect. 

Beyond our shores, our so-called diplo- 
macy has been carried on in a disgraceful 
medley of secrecy and deception and 
usurped authority, until no man knows what 
our “foreign policies” are, or what they por- 
tend. 

And meanwhile, in a world where the em- 
bers of unextinguished war still smolder and 
there is nO peace anywhere, our defenses are 
permitted to decline and decay. 

A free republic that is so beset with mani- 
fold errors and evils cannot—in Lincoin’s 
historic phrase—“long endure.” 

The times are indeed critical, calling for 
saving leadership, and America would be in- 
deed bankrupt if the leadership were lacking. 

But fortunately for us and for posterity, 
the leadership awaits—the kind of virile 
leadership that democracy requires. 

Above any man of his generation, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur has demonstrated in 
many capacities his superlative qualities. 

He has the statesman’s touch along with 
the patriot’s consecration; and he has the 
inspired and selfless “gift of command” which 
extreme exigencies always require. 

In every call to duty that has been made 
upon him he has always responded—and he 
has never failed. 

No difficulty, 
daunted him. 

Knowing that we cannot believe that Gen- 
eral MacArthur would fail his beloved country 
now. 

We need him. 

We need his experience and his judgment 
and his superb executive ability at Wash- 
ington. . 

If we are to save ourselves from our ow 
follies, we must draft General MacArthur 
for the Presidency. 

For beyond any rivalry and any partisan- 
ship and any questioning, Douglas MacArthur 
is America’s “man of the hour.” 


In June 1947, 16 American newspaper 
men and women, on a trip around the 
world, visited General MacArthur in Ja- 
pan. Frank Gannett, one of the group, 
reported in part on the visit and dinner 
with MacArthur as follows: 


The story that MacArthur told us was so 
intensely interesting that we hung on every 
word. He became eloquent when he talked 
about the two great needs of the world to- 
day—democracy and Christianity. 

General MacArthur is deeply religious. He 
believes that a peace must be made in the 
hearts and minds of men and not with the 
sword. He condemns the idea of a preventa- 
tive war and readily proves that any further 
world war would be disastrous. He is elo- 
quent in his denunciations of the military 
minded. He hates war. 


Mr. Gannett further stated: 


MacArthur believes the sooner we make it 
possible for Japan to support herself the bet- 
ter it will be. His policy is in contrast with 
that pursued in Germany and Austria. 

The Japanese people have come to adore 
MacArthur and to have the most friendly 
feeling toward Americans. The General 
talked to us for more than 2 hours with such 
earnestness and such eloquence that we were 
all deeply moved. I have heard many men 
in high positions speak on various occasions, 
but I do not exaggerate when I say that that 
talk which he gave us that afternoon was 
the most inspirational, the most stimulat- 
ing, the most intensely interesting that I 


however great, has ever 
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have ever heard. It was the general expres- 
sion that the afternoon had been a memo- 
rable occasion, and we had listened to a 
great talk from a great leader. 


General MacArthur is not a politician 
and does not desire to be an active can- 
didate for President. I am certain that 
he will accept the nomination if it is 
tendered to him at Philadelphia. I be- 
lieve the American people are ready to 
shelve the politicians, and it is in their 
power to do so. They want a man with 
moral courage, of nonpartisan leader- 
ship; a man of sterling diplomatic quali- 
ties, firm in his belief in democracy, 
strong in Christian stability, with a mind 
that grasps and holds firmly the solution 
of our economical problems; who pos- 
sesses the strength and ability of un- 
selfish leadership in domestic problems 
and world affairs, and whose words of 
wisdom will give hope and security to 
every American. 

The general has a great public trust. 
His nobility of character is stamped on 
his features like a shining light. He is 
the man of the hour, awaiting the call 
of the people. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EVINS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RecorpD and include letters 
from constituents. 

Mr. KELLEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RecorD and include an ar- 
ticle from the current issue of Rubber. 

Mr. RICH (at the request of Mr. TaBER) 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks he made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole this afternoon and 
to include therein the broadcast to which 
he referred. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in five separate 
instances and in each to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a special order following that of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SaBatH]. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may ex- 
tend my remarks in the body of the 
Recorp immediately following the Pu- 
laski Day proceedings. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend my remarks in the body of 
the Recorp following the Pulaski Day 
proceedings. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? Y 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANDIS (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous spe- 
cial order of the House, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SaBaTH] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 


TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BIRTH OF GEN. CASIMIR PULASKI 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, two hun- 
dred years ago today there was born in 
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Poland a man to whose memory we have 
assembled to pay tribute. 

Gen. Casimir Pulaski, though of noble 
birth, came to this country to help the 
American colonists gain their freedom 
and liberty. This was not strange con- 
sidering that he had become famous 
throughout Europe for the defense of the 
liberties of his native Poland, from 
whence he had fled when the fortunes of 
his band of fighters for freedom was at 
low ebb. 

With a price on his head he arrived in 
Paris, France, and met Benjamin Frank- 
lin, United States Ambassador to that 
country, who, impressed with his views 
on freedom and liberty, gave him a letter 
of introduction to Gen. George Washing- 
ton, wishing him Godspeed to America. 
Shortly after his arrival he presented 
himself to General Washington who, im- 
pressed with the high recommendation 
given him and the reports concerning his 
military ability, gave him a commission 
in the Continental Army. History re- 
cords that he fought with great valor and 
distinction in the battles of Brandywine, 
Warren Tavern, Germantown, Trenton, 
and Haddonfield. 

With the courage and military genius 
that he displayed in these battles there 
followed his promotion to brigadier gen- 
eral and shortly thereafter the forma- 
tion of his own legion—the Pulaski Le- 
gion—composed of volunteers, many of 
whom, like himself, had come to the 
shores of our country to actualize their 
love of freedom and independence. The 
bravery and the fighting ability of the 
Pulaski Legion in the battles at Little 
Egg Harbor, Charleston, and in other en- 
gagements, were most noteworthy. In 
the battle at Savannah, Ga., October 9, 
1779, General Pulaski was mortally 
wounded and died on October 11, 1779, 
3 days later. 

How fateful were his words as con- 
tained in his lest message to the Conti- 
nental Congress when he wrote: 

I could not submit to stoop before the 
sovereigns of Europe, so I came to hazard all 
for the freedom of America. 


The memory of this great champion 
who made the supreme sacrifice for 
American freedom and liberty will ever 
be revered by the people of America. 

From Poland came not only Pulaski 
but Kosciusko, and others, who believed 
in aiding the peoples everywhere who 
sought their freedom and independence 
from oppression and the dictatorial laws 
of their monarchistic countries. 

Our own country, founded upon the 
principle of offering refuge to those flee- 
ing from oppression and persecution, 
with freedom of worship, became the 
haven of the oppressed peoples of the 
world, and because of that fact today 
stands as the greatest and most power- 
ful nation in the world. 

Being mindful not only of the services 
rendered by Pulaski, Kosciusko, and 
many others of Polish birth and descent 
who came to our country, I was also 
familiar with their love of freedom and 
liberty and of their deep loyalty and 
patriotism; I was familiar with their 
aims to help their kinfolk in their native 
Poland to be free of their oppressors— 
Austria-Hungary, Germany, Prussia, and 
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Russia—the countries which had sub- 
jugated their ancestors in 17983 and 
Givided the Polish kingdom between 
themselves. 

I have followed with a great deal of 
pleasure and interest the activities of the 
Polish people from the very beginning of 
World War I, when thousands of them, 
together with the Czechs, were emulating 
Pulaski’s aims for freedom and enlisted 
in large numbers in the Canadian, Brit- 
ish, French, and Russian Armies. And 
the moment America joined the Allies, a 
large number began to desert from the 
Austria-Hungary and German Armies 
and organized regiments in France, Great 
Britain, and Russia to fight on our side. 

Being then a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, I was aware of the 
activities that were under way in Europe 
looking to the overthrow of Austria- 
Hungary, and was familiar with the pur- 
poses and ambitions of many of those na- 
tionals oppressed by these monarchistic 
countries. 

Therefore, to help the cause I intro- 
duced a resolution in the House urging 
the recognition of the independent Polish 
regiments. 

In the interest of our country and in 
view of President Wilson’s declaration to 
aid the various aspiring nations in ob- 
taining self-determination, freedom, and 
liberty, I prevailed upon him not to con- 
tinue the negotiations for a separate 
peace with Austria-Hungary, feeling that 
it was not in accord with his or our coun- 
try’s original assurances to these richly 
deserving, liberty-seeking people. 

Having reports and information from 
our former Ambassador to the Balkan 
States, as well as from the forces that 
were at work in Poland, Bohemia, and 
several other countries, President Wilson, 
in view of this evidence which I sub- 
mitted to him, discontinued the negotia- 
tions, feeling that within a short space of 
time the Austria-Hungary Army, weak- 
ened by desertions and discontent, wouid 
effect its downfall, which in turn would 
weaken Germany and cause its early 
defeat. 

True to our assurances for their self- 
determination, America made possible 
the uniting of all the Polish people and 
the creating of the Polish Republic. 
Thus, when Poland was recognized as an 
independent state, the purposes, ambi- 
tions, and dreams of her people became a 
reality, and nobody was more overjcyed 
than I. 

Imbued with the regaining of its inde- 
pendence, Poland and its people pro- 
gressed over the years to take their place 
as one of the recognized democracies 
of the world, until that fateful day in 
September 1939, when the Nazi hordes 
swarmed over its borders to destroy the 
freedom and independence which its 
liberty-loving people so dearly prized. 
The people of America, with sorrow in 
their hearts, were aghast at the das- 
tardly attack and wanton destruction 
wrought upon that wonderful country. 

It is my hope and I fervently pray that 
before long its freedom will again be re- 
stored and that it will once more enjoy 
complete independence without interfer- 
ence or domination by any other nation 
or nations. To that end I have insisted 
and shall continue to insist that Russia 
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or any other nation shall not interfere 
in the right of the Polish people to have 
such form of government as they may 
desire which, to my mind, is a democratic 
form of government. 

For years the Polish people have suf- 
fered at the hands of Russia, Germany, 
and Austria-Hungary, mainly in oppres- 
sion and persecution by the Prussians 
and Nazis under Hitler, who robbed them 
of their freedom and liberty. 

Today I am greatly alarmed and con- 
cerned with the proposal that we permit 
a rebuilding of its archenemy, Germany. 

I have taken the floor of the House 
to protest giving the German industrial 
overlords, the corrupt I. G. Farben car- 
tel, and the powerful Krupp interests, 
who built up Hitler’s war machine, an 
opportunity to rebuild the German war 
potential so it can again become a threat 
to the peace of Europe and the whole 
world, especially to Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

I appreciate that the Russian forces 
drove the Nazis out of Poland, but that 
in itself does not give them the right to 
dominate and shape in any manner or 
degree the destiny of proud, worthy 
Poland. 

The Poles will not stand for any dic- 
tatorship from any power. Russia 
should know this from the history and 
background of the Polish people. Rus- 
sia can and will have Polish friendship 
only when she ceases to interfere in 
Poland’s internal affairs. 

I believe the United States should 
help the Polish people and the Polish 
Nation with loans and credits to enable 
them to rebuild their nation that was so 
terribly destroyed by the Nazis. We 
should continue to send gift packages 
and other forms of assistance in every 
possible way. In this connection much 
credit is due Mr. Francis X. Swietlik, of 
Chicago, head of the American Relief for 
Poland, and Bishop Stephen S. Woznicki, 
of Detroit, and many others, for their 
noble and humanitarian efforts in sup- 
plying relief to the suffering people of 
Poland. 

We must always remember that, al- 
though we may not approve of the pres- 
ent Polish Government, we must not let 
the Polish people or the Polish Nation 
suffer. They must be helped, rebuilt, 
and made strong so that they can again 
take their proper place with the free- 
dom- and liberty-loving peoples and 
nations of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
mey desire to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Sapowsx1]. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the birthday of Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

Pulaski is often referred to as “Count 
Pulaski” in historical works. Tie was 
born in Podolia, Poland, at a time when 
that nation was undergoing a severe in- 
ternal political battle. With rapacious 
neighbors beginning to conspire against 
the freedom of his people, the boy Pu- 
laski was consumed with an early desire 
to ward off danger, and evinced a keen 
interest in military affairs at a very young 
age. Long before he reached his major- 


ity Pulaski joined in the guard of Duke 
Charles, and thus gained a rigorous and 
practical experience in the art of war- 
fare. 
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In 1769 he joined his father, Joseph 
Pulaski, in what was termed “The Con- 
federation of Bar,” this confederation 
being a conjointure of Polish noblemen, 
each one of whom pledged his time, his 
fortune, and his life to the salvation of 
Poland. Casimir Pulaski and his brother, 
Francis, became the active leaders in the 
movement. The older leaders were soon 
dispersed, some going abroad; others 
were confined in dungeons. Pulaski’s 
father was one of those confined in a 
dungeon prison, where he later died. 

But despite this Casimir carried on, 
and at the head of a small force of cav- 
alry he performed heroic feats. With 
his brother he became a constant terror 
to the Russians, who were trying to cap- 
ture him. Against overwhelming odds 
for 4 years this great patriotic organiza- 
tion under this great leader fought to 
oust the enemies of Poland from his 
country. But all their efforts proved 
fruitless. During this time one of Gen- 
eral Pulaski’s brothers was killed before 
his eyes, the youngest brother taken into 
captivity, and many of his countrymen 
were doomed to misery. 

“Gen. Casimir Pulaski was the leading 
spirit of his countrymen in this unequal 
struggle to preserve the country intact. 
Although but 25 years of age, he was the 
acknowledged leader and the hero of his 
countrymen. Heedless of his foe, which 
was much more powerful, he fought with 
a zeal and tenacity that made him re- 
nowned as a cavalry leader throughout 
the Continent of Europe. 

General Pulaski not-only lost his father 
and brother in this glorious attempt to 
save Poland from the first of her ignoble 
partitions, but his estates were confis- 
cated and he was proscribed by King 
Stanislaus and had to travel to Turkey. 
Soon thereafter, in 1772, Count Casimir 
Pulaski issued his memorable manifesto, 
in which he said in part: 

I am not astonished that the enemies of 
my country resolved on her ruin, should 
direct their shares against those who most 
firmly resist their impetuosity, and that they 
should regard as such the brave Poles whom 
they have sacrificed and who are still repel- 
ling their most cruel attacks. * * * My 
destiny was clear, when at the age of 21, 
far from yielding to the amusements of 
youth, I regarded every moment as lost 
which was not employed in repelling the 
enemies of my country. * * * I have 
endeavored to mark my course by an in- 
vincible fortitude. Neither the blood of 
one of my brothers, which was shed by the 
enemy before my eyes, nor the cruel servitude 
of another, nor the sad fate of so many of 
my relations and compatriots has shaken 
my patriotism. 


Perhaps no better insight into the 
sturdy character of Pulaski, who is re- 
vered both in Europe and America, could 
be given than the above excerpt from his 
manifesto. He traveled to Turkey, but, 
repelled with the feeble notions of liberty 
entertained by the Sultan, he journeyed 
on to Marseilles, France, and from there 
to Paris. It was in the French capital 
that he made the acquaintance of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and young America’s 
struggle for independence. Benjamin 
Franklin, writing from Paris to General 
Washington on May 29, 1777, said: 

Count Pulaski, of Poland, an officer famous 
throughout Europe for his bravery and con- 
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duct in defense of the liberties of his coun- 
try against the three great invading powers 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, will have the 
honor of delivering this into Your Excel- 
lency’s hands. 


General Pulaski landed in America the 
middle of July 1777, and, after present- 
ing his letters to Washington and Con- 
gress, waited for Congress to take action. 
In the meantime, Washington’s army 
passed through the streets of Philadel- 
phia. Spurred by the sight of marching 
soldiers, Pulaski, restless and eager to aid 
our cause, decided not to wait for his 
commission, but to follow the army as a 
volunteer. In Europe a member of the 
nobility, an officer of distinguished pres- 
tige, in America a private in the ranks, 
Such was Pulaski. Not self, but service, 
was his life’s motto. 

The night of September 8, 1777, Wash- 
ington assembled a council of war to 
decide which position the army should 
take in defense of Philadelphia. The 
upland, across the brook of Brandywine, 
was chosen. The army moved to this 
position at dawn. The enemy’s attack 
was expected on the 11th and about 9 
o’clock of that day the red uniforms ap- 
peared. The battle started. The van- 
guard, under General Maxwell, retreated 
under heavy pressure. The rest of the 
army was stretched out lengthwise for a 
considerable distance along the brook. 
The right wing was under the command 
of General Sullivan, and the left wing, 
to the south, was under the command 
of General Armstrong. 

General Wayne and General Proctor 
commanded the cannon and the artil- 
lery. Washington remained with the re- 
serve, which was commanded by General 
Greene, and Pulaski was stationed by the 
side of Washington. 

Upon the withdrawal of General Max- 
well the British kept up fire, but did not 
attempt crossing the creek. Washington 
was about ready to strike a blow at the 
enemy, but first wanted to be convinced 
that the opponents’ main forces were not 
circumventing him for an attack at the 
rear. To that end, a detachment was 
sent out to explore the region. About 2 
o’clock an orderly dispatched the news 
that the enemy could not be seen on any 
of the roads on the opposite side of the 
creek. An order of attack was about to 
be issued when a man in a cart was 
noticed waving his hat and striving to 
reach headquarters. The man turned 
out to be Squire Cheney, with the start- 
ling news that the main forces of the 
enemy had crossed the Brandywine to 
the north and were fast approaching the 
army’s rear. 

Washington immediately directed the 
division of Sullivan, together with the 
brigades of Conway, Stirling, and Ste- 
phans to meet the enemy. They hur- 
riedly arrayed themselves for battle, just 
as the British were spied on the road. 
Thereupon the British vanguard showed 
itself on the plain. The American ar- 
tillery opened fire. Hessian riflemen 
were playing havoc with the American 
front ranks. At the same time a column 
of infantry rushed to the upland occupied 
by the Americans. The center was hold- 
ing up under the bombardment but both 
wings were fleeing. The enemy then con- 
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centrated on the center which soon 
wavered. Chaos reigned. 

At this juncture Pulaski secured Wash- 
ington’s permission to use his bodyguard, 
some 30 horse, and launched a furious 
attack at the pursuers. With great skill 
he wedged into the side of the pursuing 
column. Swinging their sabers from left 
to right, this small detachment brought 
confusion to the ranks of the enemy. The 
pursuit was momentarily checked. Pu- 
laski’s forces took shelter with General 
Greene’s army and together they held 
the enemy while the rear of the American 
Army retreated to Dillworth. There the 
road narrowed and the Americans gained 
a vantage point where they could with- 
stand the onslaught of the enemy. Thus 
Washington’s army was saved. 

Within 2 months after his arrival, on 
September 15, 1777, Congress elected Pu- 
laski “commander of the horse, with the 
rank of brigadier.” 

General Washington’s letter to Con- 
gress recommending the appointment of 
Pulaski read as follows: 

This gentleman has been, like us, engaged 
in defending the liberty and independence 
of his country and has sacrificed his fortune 
and his zeal for these objects. He derives 
from hence a title to our respect that ought 
to operate in his favor as far as the good of 
the service will permit. 


Shortly afterward, Washington’s army 
was saved from an almost inevitable 
destruction .at Warren Tavern, near 
Philadelphia, only by the war craft of 
Pulaski. He also engaged in the Battle 
of Germantown. On the day of the 
Battle of Germantown he was sorely dis- 
appointed and mortified. There were 
but four regiments of cavalry raised 
and not one of them completed. Three 
of them only, such as they were, had 
joined General Washington’s army, and 
on the day of the battle, guards were fur- 
nished out of those regiments to attend 
on the commander in chief and on other 
generals. This was a matter of deep 
regret and bitter chagrin. 

When General Washington had taken 
his winter quarters at Valley Forge, the 
cavalry were sent over into New Jersey 
on account of forage and for other service 
on that side of the Delaware. Pulaski 
made his headquarters in Trenton. 

Weary of the lapse in activity sub- 
sequent to these previous battles and 
dampened by the pettiness of the com- 
mander under whom he was stationed, 
as well as the tardy tactics of Congress 
in carrying out his suggestions for the 
improvement of the Infantry, Pulaski 
expressed a wish to return to Europe. 
Washington persuaded him to remain, 
however. 

In March 1778 he asked permission 
from General Washington and Congress 
to organize an independent corps, later 
to be known throughout the Colonies as 
the “Polish Legion.” In equipping it he 
is said to have spent $50,000 of his own 
funds. These horsemen, among other 
arms, bore the famous Polish lances, a 
new weapon on this continent. Rated 
as the most expert horseman in the 
American Cavalry, his service in leading 
and inspiring the Cavalry was of in- 
estimable value. From the time Pulaski 
took command it became a notable 
weapon of offense and defense. It is 
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entirely possible that without it the cause 
of independence would not have been 
won. 

Then followed the battle of Charles- 
ton, S. C., when the city was sieged by 
$00 British troops from General Prevosi’s 
army. Although not altogether success- 
ful in his assault, Pulaski held the city 
2 days until the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. 

Probably Pulaski’s most distinguished 
service was rendered in the siege of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., although this move was 
made contrary to the sound advice of 
Pulaski, who pleaded a delay of a number 
of days due to their unpreparedness. 
Pulaski was here made commander of 
the entire cavalry, both French and 
American. During the battle their 
scheme failed. The French became en- 
tangled and their Admiral D’Estaing was 
wounded. Chaos resulted in the ranks. 
Hoping to rally the men and regain order, 
Pulaski rushed into the thick of the bat- 
tle. Leading his men in a desperate 
charge, he received a wound in his right 
thigh and was carried from the field of 
battle fatally wounded. Pulaski died 2 
days later while on board the brig Wasp, 
leaving Savannah Harbor on the way to 
Charleston. According to his friend and 
companion in arms, Capt. Paul Bentalou, 
he was buried at sea, and funeral serv- 
ices were held afterward in the city of 
Charleston. 

In this manner, at the age of 31 years, 
ended the life of one of the most active 
and greatest patriots of his time. A 
man well born, of handsome physique 
and liberal education, who abandoned 


a life of ease and complacency for a 
career of unnumbered hardships and 


much bitterness. His was a proud and 
magnanimous personality, but he had to 
contend with petty men and the crude- 
ness of a nation in its genesis. His corps 
of lancers and light infantry, which were 
recruited mostly in Baltimore, has since 
become famous under the name of 
Pulaski’s Legion. He is known as the 
founder of the American Cavalry. Pu- 
laski, like Washington, could have chosen 
the easy course. They were both men 
of large means. But they recognized the 
responsibility of wealth and rank. 

An equestrian statue, which stands be- 
tween Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
commemorates this hero of two hemi- 
spheres. 

The splendid funeral honors paid by 
the citizens of Charleston to the mem- 
ory of the brave Pulaski—the united re- 
grets of the people and of the Army at 
the loss of an officer no less beloved than 
he was useful—and the last tribute cf 
respect offered to his memory by Con- 
gress have already evinced the sensibili- 
ties and gratitude of cur Nation. The 
gallant son of Poland had enthusiasti- 
cally espoused the cause of America. He 
served that cause with zeal, ardor, and 
fidelity. 

Pulaski died as he had lived—a hero, 
but an enemy of kings. Since the time 
of Pulaski others have come from his 
native land to mix their blood with the 
blocd of other peoples to make one com- 
mon country and to build a single des- 
tiny. Many Americans of Polish extrac- 
tion have ofiered their lives in defense 
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of this country on many battlefields— 
in the Civil War, the Spanish-American 
War, and in the great World Wars. The 
blood of Pulaski still flows in the blood 
of his countrymen. 

To the memory of Pulaski, William K. 
Palmer dedicated these beautiful words: 
Columbia! He died for thee 
Cheerfully, and for liberty! 
Honored forever more 
Gn this Atlantic shore 


Since the American Revolution, many 
Poles immigrated to the United States. 
They have given their lives and contrib- 
uted their sinews and toil for the free- 
dom and development of this great coun- 
try. They have become an integral part 
of America; they fought as soldiers of 
the United States on all battle fronts, as 
workers in the factories and in essential 
industries, and as farmers, miners, and 
lumberjacks. They shared the task in 
the war production, ana as full citizens 
they hold all kinds of positions in the 
civic, social, political, cultural life in 
America. These American citizens of 
Polish extraction understand the plight 
of the Polish people; they resent Russian 
interference in Polish politics; they re- 
sent Russian domination or dictatorship 
over the Polish Nation and the Polish 
people. 

Poland’s record as a fighting member 
of the Allied Nations during the war is 
unassailable. Poland was the first to 
take up the fight with whatever weapons 
were available against the German-Nazi 
aggression for world Gomination. Dur- 
ing the whole war she fought bravely and 
actively, and did not shrink from any 
sacrifice. Poland will not voluntarily 
give up her independence, freedom, and 
liberty. Poland fought at a time when 
other powers were conciliating and 
meking overtures to Hitler. 

Yes, Poland experienced more misery 
and devastation in human lives and ma- 
terial wealth than any other European 
nation. She lived through a literal in- 
ferno of Nazi cccupation. To indicate 
the immensity of the problem facing the 
Polish people at the time of liberation 
from the Nazis, here are some figures on 
Poland’s wartime losses: 6,104,990 Polish 
citizens killed; 10,000 factories and in- 
dustrial plants destroyed; 300,000 build- 
ings, hundreds of thousands of homes, 
and 400,000 farms totally or partly left 
in ruins; 100 percent of the machine- 
tool industry wiped out; 6,399 damaged 
schools; 15,900,000 books destroyed; ap- 
proximately 6,500,000 children in need 
of medical care, homes, and focd. 

But, in face of these seemingly un- 
surmountable problems, the Polish peo- 
ple willingly turned to the enormous task 
of rebuilding their destroyed cities, ren- 
ovating their factories, resowing their 
farmlands, reestablishing their trans- 
portation and communication lines, and 
countless other tasks. The accomplish- 
ments of the Polish people are nothing 
short of remarkable. Emerging from 
the dark chaos of war, the Polish people, 
through their undying love for their 
motherland, have instilled new life in 
their war-ravaged country. 

The reconstruction of their ruined 
capital, Warsaw, is symbolic of the Pol- 
ish people’s achievements. The Ger- 
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mans had wantonly destroyed this once 
glorious city, burning its buildings and 
killing off the populace. Rising from 
the burning embers the few remaining 
Poles proceeded with the work of resur- 
recting Warsaw. A Supreme Council of 
Reconstruction, comprised of represent- 
atives of social, artistic, technical, and 
professional groups, was formed. Its 
task was to mobilize all the spiritual and 
material resources of the nation for the 
work of rebuilding the city. 

During the past 2 years great strides 
have been made in rebuilding Warsaw. 
Electric plants have been rebuilt; the 
water system has been repaired; radio 
station reconstructed; surface transpor- 
tation has been restored; and many oth- 
er improvements have been instituted. 

Warsaw is unlike other ruined cities of 
Europe. There is a spirit that tran- 
scends the sorrow and destruction. On 
the top of a heap of rubble, where a 
beautiful edifice once stood, there is now 
a flower shop. Farther down the street, 
on tops of similar heaps of crumbled 
stone, one will find a clothing store, a 
book mart, or other temporary shops. 
All over the city people are rebuilding 
and renovating. The Polish people do 
not believe in waiting for machinery, 
equipment, and so forth, they are re- 
building with their hearts and hands. 
Warsaw will live again, becatise the peo- 
ple believe in the inherent value of re- 
construction; because the people love her 
dearly; and because the people are en- 
thusiastic about the future of Poland and 
are willing to sacrifice to achieve a bet- 
ter life. , 

But, the spirit in Warsaw is not un- 
like the feeling of all Poland. People 
are working, learning, creating. They 
have faith and courage in what they are 
doing. They will succeed. 

One of Poland’s greatest achievements 
to date has been the reconstruction of 
its transportation and conimunication 
system. Before the war Foland had a 
well-organized railroad system. The 
Germans did their best during the occu- 
pation to change that. They confiscated 
railroad cars, locomotives, and engines. 
They destroyed about 30 percent of Po- 
land’s railway tracks—10,000 miles, 42 
percent of her engines, 92 percent of her 
passenger cars, and 92 percent of her 
freight cars. At the end of the war Po- 
land was left with 30 locomotives, 100 
passenger cars, and 2,000 freight cars. 
These, without . excepticn, were anti- 
quated German cars, minus windows and 
doors, and locomotives which could not 
travel 109 miles without stopping for 
repairs. 

Such was the legacy of German de- 
struction which the Poles took over in 
the spring of 1945. 

Perhaps the most striking example of 
the rapidity with which Poland is re- 
building her industries is her coal pro- 
duction. The losses sustained by the 
Polish coal mines during the war are es- 
timated to be as high as $700,000,000. 
Despite this, the Polish people at the 
beginning of 1946 undertook the gigantic 
job of rebuilding their coal-producing 
industry. 

So successful have they been that to- 
day Poland stands out as the No. 1 sup- 
plier of coal in Europe. Her total pro- 
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duction for 1947 was 60,000,000 tons, of 
which 27,000,000 tons were exported, as 
against 45,000,000 tons produced in 1946, 
of which 13,487,934 tons were exported. 
These figures have tremendous signifi- 
cance for the economic recovery of the 
continent. Europe’s most urgent need 
today is coal. Poland, with its mounting 
coal production, is becoming the one 
shining light in an otherwise bleak coal 
picture in Europe. 

One reason offered by many people for 
the increased coal production in Poland 
as compared to other countries is the 
high productivity and enthusiasm of the 
Polish miner—this, despite the fact that 
the Polish worker receives fewer calories 
than the German worker. 

Poland’s coal production would in- 
crease many more times if she could re- 
ceive more modern mining equipment. 

Patriotic Americans of Polish extrac- 
tion request that the Polish nation and 
the Polish people receive a square deal. 
They cannot understand why billions 
of dollars are being appropriated as out- 
right gifts to nations and people who 
have been our enemies, and the Polish 
nation and the Polish people, who have 
always been on our side in every struggle, 
are being ignored and discriminated 
against. They request specifically that 
the Polish nation and the Polish people 
receive loans and credits on a business 
basis, and some relief aid for the needy 
and destitute. 

We must not drop the iron curtain on 
the Polish people who have always been 
our loyal friends. We should not shunt 
them aside and deny them even com- 
mercial loans that they desperately need 
in their struggle for reconstruction. Po- 
land today has trade agreements with 
practically every nation in Europe. 

To make factories run, you must have 
energy. Europe’s source of energy is 
coal. The two greatest suppliers of coal 
for Europe are the United States of 
America and Poland. The Ruhr should 
be No. 1 source of supply. But Ruhr 
coal is being hoarded for Germany. Only 
about 5,000,000 tons of this coal was made 
available for other nations. Seventy-five 
percent of Polish export coal went to 
western European nations, such as Aus- 
tria, eastern Germany, Italy, France, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, 
Holland, England, Czechoslovakia. Po- 
land’s request for $60,000,000 to modern- 
ize her coal-mining equipment has not 
been acted upon. Why? Are they just 
interested in rebuilding Germany? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O’Brien]. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, appreci- 
ating the great services rendered by Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski and his sacrifice to help 
our country obtain its freedom and lib- 
erty, I heartily subscribe to what has 
been said of his noble services by all the 
gentlemen who preceded me. 

Pulaski actually gave up his life in 
battle in order that we might attain our 
freedom and independence, and I feel 
that we now, in turn, owe it to Poland, 
his native country, to help her obtain 
freedom and independence, to which she 
is justly entitled. 

The Polish people are liberty-loving 
people who for years were oppressed by 
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the Prussians and the Russians. After 
years of struggling, they gained their in- 
dependence and then were again de- 
prived of it by the Nazis. Now they are 
being deprived of their freedom for the 
second time by the Russians, who are 
taking advantage of their might and 
strength by interfering in Poland’s in- 
ternal and domestic affairs. 

I hope that our Nation, in recognition 
of the services rendered to us, not only 
by General Pulaski but by many others 
of Polish descent who have so illustrious- 
ly fought in our wars, will give Poland 
all the aid and assistance possible so that 
she may again attain her liberty and 
freedom, which, as I said before, right- 
fully belongs to her. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Gorpon]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, today, 
Americans all over the country join their 
fellow citizens of Polish descent in pay- 
ing tribute to Gen. Casimir Pulaski, whose 
namé¢ became the symbol of the deeply 
rooted ties which unite the American and 
the Polish people. 

Pulaski’s name became in two cen- 
turies the symbol and the banner under 
which humanity fights for freedom. 

The memory of Casimir Pulaski, so 
widely honored in the United States, has 
a profound meaning for those who strive 
to keep alive the devotion of the Ameri- 
can people for the ideal of human rights 
and democracy. 

When but a young man of twenty-four, 
Casimir Pulaski was a veteran of the 
struggles for freedom, having fought gal- 
lantly beside his father in the patriotic 
uprising of the Poles against their Rus- 
sian oppressors. 

He fought a losing battle with the con- 
federation for 5 years, and when the up- 
rising was crushed he went into exile in 
France. From there he led an expedition 
of Poles into Turkey to join that nation 
in war against the Russians. This ven- 
ture was doomed from the start for lack 
of promised support of the French. He 
was compelled to flee to France again 
and upon arrival in Marseilles was cast 
into a debtor’s prison for failure to re- 
pay debts incurred in organizing the Tur- 
key expedition. 

At this time Benjamin Franklin ar- 
rived in France from America. Pulaski 
immediately offered his services to the 
Revolutionary cause and was accepted. 
He came to America to fight for the same 
liberties for which he struggled in Po- 
land—the same liberties cherished by all 
of us—for which American armed forces 
have fought in the last two world wars. 

Casimir Pulaski fought at Washing- 
ton’s side, first as a brigadier general in 
command of the Revolutionary cavalry 
and later as founder and leader of the 
famous Pulaski Legion. He died nobly 
in the American cause at the battle of 
Savannah, Ga., on October 11, 1779. 

No true American can remain indiffer- 
ent to the fact that the Poland of Pulaski 
and Kosciusko cannot speak for her- 
self today. The voice of free Poland has 
been silenced. Americans of Polish blood 
are the only ones who can still speak 
for the enslaved Polish people. 

We shall not stop reminding the world 
that the country whose war record made 
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her, in President Roosevelt’s words, “the 
inspiration of nations,” is now entirely 
dominated by a hostile, foreign power, 
that Poland’s most worthy sons and 
daughters are being exterminated or de- 
ported, that a foreign, godless, totali- 
tarian philosophy is being forced upon a 
Christian people, which strains all its 
moral and material forces in order to 
Sweep out the Soviet puppets who now 
enforce a rule of terror in that unhappy 
country. . 

It is our sacred duty to most solemnly 
pledge ourselves to the memory of 
Pulaski, that we will not rest until the 
promises of freedom and independence 
for Poland given to the Polish nation 
during the war while she was fighting 
and bleeding are redeemed. We shall 
not rest until Pulaski’s motto, “For our 
freedom and yours,”-will be fully applied 
to Poland—the nation which practiced it 
during 10 centuries of its recorded his- 
tory. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr., 
LANE]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, it is refresh- 
ing in these days of confusion and of 
fear to recall the life of a man who packed 
into his short but brilliant career a stead- 
fast devotion to freedom. 

I refer to Casimir Pulaski, who battled 
tyranny both in Poland and America be- 
cause he believed in that great human 
aspiration for liberty which is above all 
divisions of race, color or creed. 

Today we honor the two hundredth an- 
niversary of his birth. 

It is good that we affirm a beginning 
instead of mourning an end. For the life 
of Casimir Pulaski was a struggle against 
fearful odds which never discouraged 
him.. The tyrants of his day are gone, 
their names forgotten, but his is remem- 
bered with affection. Across time and 
space his name rekindles in us that spirit 
which never despairs. And we, who owe 
so much to men like Pulaski, cannot fail 
to be strengthened and to face up to our 
present tasks with his courage and his 
faith. 

The headlines of our daily papers point 
to mounting crisis. And sometimes we 
feel that we are watching a tragedy which 
we are powerless to prevent. All over 
the world we see the middle-aged genera- 
tion, exhausted by thirty-odd years of 
war and depression, stand by in apathy, 
bankrupt in leadership, unable to direct 
a world which must adapt itself to new 
conditions or die because it will not live 
and grow. 

On the other hand, we see the young 
people latching on to the dazzling slogans 
of a new revolution and recklessly fol- 
lowing the Pied Piper, not caring where 
he may lead them as long as he takes 
them away from the present which offers 
no chance for fulfillment. 

Is there such an impassable gulf be- 
tween the two? I think not. A few 
hundred years from now, as _ history 
judges our times, it may be able to estab- 
lish the proportions of truth and error 
in each. 

But we of the present must have fore- 
sight, not hindsight. We are pioneering 
the way, facing the unknown, and trying 
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to adjust our way of life to meet chang- 
ing conditions without sacrificing our 
fundamental beliefs. 

One of those beliefs is freedom, and 
by that I mean freedom for all and not 
just for a few. 

Pulaski, being one of those men who 
are ahead of their times, sensed its mean- 
ing. He felt that along freedom’s trail 
men would sometimes lose their way and 
go down blind alleys. Eventually they 
would find their true course again and 
go forward to a fuller life, enriched not 
only by a larger material return for their 
labors, but rounded out by a spiritual 
and mental awareness of life’s greater 
meaning. 

He knew that freedom might change 
its appearance but not its substance. 
Its dignity is rooted in the responsibility 
which individual men must assume for 
others as well as for themselves. The 
social order is imperiled when it is divided 
into “haves” and “have-nots.” Men who 
live in want and fear are not free men. 
They are not the instruments of revolu- 
tion which can lead to terror or progress. 

Our Nation came into being through 
revolution against a system which was 
not flexible enough to solve the problems 
of its times in an orderly manner. In 
place of royalty we put a government of 
the people. Our forefathers recognized 
that it must be adaptable to changing 
needs, evolving like life itself, able to 
meet and overcome,any challenge by an 
improved response. 

If Pulaski were with us, I am sure that 
his actions would spur us to a more posi- 
tive course of action. With his courage 
and resourcefulness, he would rouse us 
from our mood of indecision. 

He would call upon us to build our- 
selves strong, materially, for one must 
have physical power to halt aggression. 
But do not forget that much depends 
upon the morale of your home base. Ex- 
tend democracy among the people so 
that their cooperation is complete and 
voluntary. Aid the faltering democ- 
racies of Europe with the economic 
transfusion that is the Marshall plan. 
Use every medium of communications to 
sell the true facts of our freedom to the 
world. Alert all to the new techniques 
of infiltration so that men may save their 
representative governments from the 
Trojan horse of communism. 

Two hundred years have passed down 
the river of time since the birth of a 
human being who had the democratic 
spirit in abundance. 

We honor him not in idle memory but 
as if we were listening to him in this 
Chamber as he warns us to meet the 
challenges of today with resolution and 
with realism. 

This anniversary of Pulaski’s birth 
should be for us the day for reawakening. 
There is a common bond between the 
people who enjoy liberty in the United 
States and those who long to regain it 
in Poland. Some day we shall be able to 
help them as Pulaski helped us. 

When the volunteer Pulaski arrived in 
the New World he had his share of dis- 
appointments. General Washington did 
not have the authority to give an Officer’s 
commission to the young Pole whose mili- 
tary reputation certainly merited such a 
badge of leadership. He discovered that 
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he had -to wait until Congress made up its 
‘mind. 

The Congress of those days talked and 
talked while disaster hovered near. The 
war was being lost while the debate went 
on. The British were marching on Phila- 
delphia. They defeated the Americans 
at the Battle of Brandywine. When the 
right wing of the American Army col- 
lapsed, the center was endangered. 
Pulaski could wait no longer. Even with- 
out official rank, he could be of help at 
this desperate moment. He begged of 
General Washington that he be put in 
charge of the small headquarters cavalry 
unit numbering some thirty men. 

In this emergency, the hard-pressed 
commander of the American forces gave 
his consent. There was no time to wait 
for Congress to approve. 

Pulaski’s handful of men charged 
upon the enemy. The British were 
thrown off .stride by this attack from a 
defeated and disorganized foe. The brief 
diversion slowed the British advance and 
gave Washington the opportunity to save 
the remnants of his Army. 

Out of the gloom surrounding this de- 
feat one encouraging fact stood clear. 
If we had more men like Pulaski, the bat- 
tle might not have been lost. Pulaski 
believed in himself and in his cause. He 
had that positive faith which communi- 
cates itself to others. His was the inspi- 
ration of example. 

Would that we had more of his type 
with us today. 

His native land has been enslaved 
again, and many Americans: wail and 
wring their hands and wonder, ‘What 
will happen next?” 

Czechoslovakia falls and the land- 
bridge to Poland is gone. In failing to 
support the independence of Poland, we 
have placed our own in jeopardy. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANE. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I congratulate 
my distinguished friend, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr, Lane] for the 
able address that he has just made. I 
join in every word that he has said in 
honoring this great man who is one of 
the outstanding figures of all time in the 
fight for liberty and independence. 

Mr. LANE. I thank the gentleman for 
his able contribution. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I feel it 
is a privilege and honor to express a few 
words in commemoration of that great 
soldier, General Pulaski. We, as a Na- 
tion, owe a great debt of gratitude to him 
for the service he rendered to us. Be- 
cause of his great love for freedom and 
liberty, Gen. Casimir Pulaski came to 
this country to offer his time and talents 
in our fight for freedom, and he ulti- 
mately made the greatest of all sacrifices 
for his beliefs in surrendering his life at 
Savannah, Ga. 

It is one of the tragedies of history that 
today General Pulaski’s country should 
be without those liberties for which he 
fought. ‘The Polish people, like the Irish 
in their desire for freedom, have suf- 
fered persecution perhaps more than any 
other people in Europe, but they have 
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always carried in their hearts a devotion 
to freedom and liberty and justice that 
surely cannot be suppressed for long. 
Somehow, sometime, that devotion must 
be rewarded. The clouds are dark at the 
present time over Poland and their clear- 
ing cannot be seen immediately, but all 
peoples in the world who love freedom 
and social justice pray that the day will 
be hastened when Poland can live again 
under its own flag. The spirit of General 
Pulaski should serve as an inspiration to 
the Polish people and give them the cour- 
age to survive their present oppression. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
now to the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. SADLAK]. 

Mr.SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, how glar- 
ingly vivid the shadowy past, how easily 
linked to the precarious present. 

Countless changes have been wrought 
by the passage of time but the enemies of 
freedom remain little disturbed. And to- 
day as in the past the countenancg of op- 
pression crowds the mirror that would 
refiect a world at peace. 

Today, even while we are paused dur- 
ing these brief consecrated moments to 
do honor to a valiant gentleman, a hero 
of another day, we are inescapably 
brought face to face with the similarity 
of conditions during the timeé of Casimir 
Pulaski and those of the present day. 

Fitting it is indeed that we should 
dwell upon the illustrious deeds of this 
Patriot of two worlds. 

Each year this celebrated Chamber re- 
sounds with the expression of a people 
full of gratitude remembering the forma- 
tive years of an infant republic and pay- 
ing the profoundest tribute to a man 
who espoused a cause for which he paid 
the last and the highest price. 

We have heard recounted again and 
again the story of his brief but active life 
devoted exclusively to the cause of his 
native land, Poland, and to the inde- 
pendence of our own Nation. 

We know he was born to wealth but 
chose danger and privation. His sacri- 
fice was complete. He gave unstintingly 
of time, of heart, and of devotion to 
principle. 

And when our Nation, then young and 
struggling to gain independence, was en- 
gaged in the task of ridding its shores 
of an oppressor, it found in Pulaski a 
passionate supporter of its aspirations 
and a Zealous warrior for its liberty. He 
came offering ali, asking nothing. 

With Benjamin Franklin’s recommen- 
dation, he gained an introduction to Gen. 
George Washington. The summer of 
1777 found him a volunteer in the Army, 
winning the commendation of the Com- 
mander in Chief for his military skill and 
his gallant conduct. His heroism, his 
earnest effort, and his constant desire 
to see the fortunes of a new nation un- 
fold and gather strength for the future, 
his love of freedom were equally intense 
and steadfast in the land of his adop- 
tion; and the battlefields of America 
witnessed no lessening of his intrepidity. 

Congress commissioned him brigadier 
general in command of cavalry, and he 
accomplished much to bring distinction 
to this branch of service. An experi- 
enced officer and a daring horseman, he 
was the first to hold this rank in the 
American Cavalry. 
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Every engagement saw him with that 
impatient zest for action and every min- 
ute that was not given to the cause of 
liberty irked him. 

Came his final day of action at Sa- 
vannah, and he was then but 31. He 
found his resting place in a land for 
whose freedom he fought, but never was 
to see glorified and great. 

To the day of his death, General Pu- 
laski hoped the opportunity would arrive 
when his hand would strike the blow for 
the resurrection of his beloved Poland. 
His expatriation was a bitter experience 
to him, and it was only the utter futility 
of resistance in a Poland torn by the 
vicious enemies along her borders which 
prompted this course for him. 

Were he among the living today, Gen- 
eral Pulaski would be welcomed by the 
ever-mounting number of oppressed 
peoples who are being shorn of their 
privileges of liberty. He would be ac- 
cepted as a leader in a righteous fight 
against all despots who would deny that 
freedom is the universal property and 
the fundamental need of man. 

Those who cry out from the deepen- 
ing dark where the light of liberty is all 
but extinguished would find in Pulaski 
a resolute and stalwart champion un- 
fiinchingly standing his ground in the 
face of the engulfing monster we know 
as communism. 

What a fierce and uncompromising 
opponent for the ruthless horde from 
Moscow. What a bulwark against the 
threats of the would-be world masters 
who are even at this moment engaged in 
their diabolical game of herding free 


peoples into one camp under one whip. 
Today is only the past brought up-to- 
date. It is the same story and the char- 
acters new, but no less vicious. In the 
time of Pulaski it was Caiherine II and 


the victim, Poland. This land whose 
penple, long oppressed, knew, little free- 
dom is again the stage where is played 
the all too realistic drama involving the 
battle of right and wrong. 

In that day Poland was the vanguard 
of civilization and time and time again 
repulsed the onslaughts directed against 
Europe. 

Today, whether we realize it or not, 
the United States of America has inher- 
ited the unenviable position of-standing 
guard over the destinies of all freedom- 
loving nations. ; 

What has happened to Poland can also 
be the fate of America. We must ever 
be reminded to remain alert. We must 
never permit the complacent feeling that 
it cannot happen to us. 

History and the exploits of such 
martyrs of freedom as General Pulaski 
should serve as beacons for our guidance 
with the issues of the future. 

Let us hope that year after year as the 
representatives of the people gather here 
to memorialize the greatness of Pulaski 
and bear testimony to a Nation’s appre- 
ciation of the servicec rendered by him, 
we as a people, indoctrinated in the ways 
of freedom, invoke each time the aid of 
the Almighty to spare us the devastation 
visited upon other nations and to endow 
us with the wisdom and the foresight 
to stand vigilantly prepared against any 
tyrant. 
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Let us permit the name of Gen. Casi- 
mir Pulaski, a patriot of two worlds, to 
become the watchword for positive ac- 
tion when our own liberties are threat- 
ened. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to my colleague the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Gorskr]. 

Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, today we 
celebrate the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Gen. Casimir Pulaski, a 
great Polish patriot, a freedom-loving 
man, a great soldier, and a defender of 
free governments. This great soldier vol- 
unteered his services to Gen. George 
Washington, and the American Colonies, 
in the dark days of the Revolutionary 
War, when our country was weak and 
poor and our fate hung in the balance. 
Shortly after joining Washington’s 
forces, he distinguished himself in many 
battles. His ability as an outstanding 
soldier was soon recognized. He was 
given a command of calvary and was pro- 
mojfed by Congress to the rank of briga- 
dier general. He fought valiantly in the 
siege of Savannah, where he was mortally 
wounded on October 9, 1779, and died 2 
days later on the U. S. S. Wasp in Savan- 
nah Harbor. 

He knew what freedom was, for his na- 
tive land, Poland, had just a few years 
before been partitioned by Prussia, Aus- 
tria, and Russia, the very same countries 
who in our own times have brought about 
the greatest human suffering the world 
has ever known. General Pulaski died 
168 years ago fighting for freedom when 
democracy was young, but that struggle 
for freedom still goes on, and though it 
may have temporary set-backs, as it has 
in some countries today and the people 
are again in subjugation, it will eventual- 
ly triumph, for the cause is just and, like 
any other great cause, it cannot be with- 
held very long from the people. The 
days are gone when a tyrant can impose 
his will on any nation for any long period 
of time. We hear today in our own and 
in other countries of the world those who 
are preaching other forms of govern- 
ment, yet there is no country where the 
people enjoy more freedom, have a 
higher standard of living than we have. 
They have nothing to point to except 
poverty, misery, want, and hardship. It 
has been said that “eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” This is the time 
for all loyal Americans to rally to the 
support of our constitutional American 
form of government to see to it that this 
priceless treasure of ours, the freedom 
which we enjoy here, is not jeopardized. 
We will not be misled or beguiled by 
promises such as were made to people 
of other nations, only to find themselves 
cheated out of what they possessed and 
today are actually enslaved. 

We honor our great heroes, who 
through their bravery, foresight, and 
great sacrifice have bestowed upon us 
the finest form of government in the 
world. Our Nation is a beacon light to 
every freedom-loving person, and so long 
as our form of government exists, there 
will always be that hope of the enslaved 
people of the world, that their cause is 
not lost and that some day they, too, 
will become free and independent, a 
right to which they are justly entitled. 
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We honor the memory of General Pu- 
laski and a grateful Nation pays tribute 
to him on the anniversary of his birth- 
day for the great heritage he and other 
great patriots have bestowed upon us. 
He sacrificed his life so that we here may 
enjoy the greatest freedom and inde- 
pendence of any people on earth. Let 
us become alert and vigilant, so that no 
foreign ideology of government shall be 
forced upon us. Let us safeguard the 
kind of government that George Wash- 
ington, the Father of our Country, fought 
so hard to attain and which General Pu- 
laski died for. 

We hich'y anvreciate the services he 
rendered our country, the great sacri- 
fice he made in our cause. We have 
named highways in his honor, set aside 
public lands as parks, and named many 
cities after him. We have erected splen- 
did monuments to his memory. Our 
people will forever honor his memory 
as an outstanding American hero. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be allowed to extend their remarks 
at this point of the Reconp on the life and 
character of Casimir Pulaski, and that 
all Members may have five legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks 
on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Il- 
linois? 

CASIMIR PULASKI 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate and compliment the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SaBatH] and 
all the other Members of the House who 
paid honor and tribute to a great lover 
of freedom. Two hundred years ago to- 
day there was born in what is today en- 
slaved Poland one of the greatest mili- 
tary and political leaders of our times. 
A man who has been revered and remem- 
bered for as long a period as 200 years in 
all parts of the world must be known 
for some very splendid principles. 

Casimir Pulaski, together with Kos- 
ciusko, has set an example that the world 
can well emulate today. It is only too bad 
that the world has not emulated their 
principles in the past 5 years. Casimir 
Pulaski was of the firm conviction that 
if freedom was in danger in one part of 
the world, freedom was in danger all over 
the world. In other words, it was his firm 
conviction and a conviction for which he 
laid down his life right here in the con- 
fines of our own country some 2,500 miles 
away from his homeland, giving his life 
freely because he felt in his heart that if 
the lamp of freedom were ever to be kept 
lit and burning in Europe that it must 
be lit and be kept burning within the 
United States of America. When, there- 
fore, his country became enslaved and he 
saw no opportunity whatever to bring 
about freedom within his homeland be- 
cause of the interference and action, 
even at that time, of all-powerful Rus- 
sia, he went over to France and through 
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Benjamin Franklin got in contact with 
George Washington and came over to 
the United States of America with one 
thing uppermost in his mind, and that 
was that if freedom could be established 
within the United States of America the 
flame of freedom would spread so that 
eventually it would even take in the con- 
fines of his native Poland. 

There was one other thing that Casi- 
mir Pulaski stood for, that the world 
could well emulate and that the leaders 
of the Government of the United Siates 
of America should have emulated in the 
last 5 years; and that is, Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski had the conviction that no nation 
could sell out the freedom of its neighbor 
and keep its own freedom secure. Pulaski 
was of the conviction that freedom was 
everybody’s battle, and whenever he saw 
freedom falling in a neighboring country 
Pulaski was there to give a hand to help 
them maintain their freedom. Too bad 
that the United States of America had 
not followed that example at Yalta, 
where we absolutely went counter to ev- 
erything that Gen. Casimir Pulaski stood 
for. The indulgence of the United States 
of America, the leadership of the United 
States of America, in their actions at 
Yalta was a poor reward for the great 
freedom-loving people of Poland and the 
great general and fighter for freedom as 
was Casimir Pulaski. 

It is tragic that today again Poland 
is enslaved. Peland is enslaved because 
of the weakness of the leadership of the 
big powers, particularly the United 
States of America, in not having courage 
enough to stand up for what they 


thought was right and in not wanting 
to preserve freedom. 

For instance, we are sending money 
and bullets to the people of Greece to 
keep the Greek people from being taken 


over by the Communists. Now I feel 
that the people of Poland and its great 
patriots like Casimir Pulaski have con- 
tributed far more to the freedom of the 
world than have the people of that re- 
mote area. Why did not the United 
States of America take as active an inter- 
est in freedom in Poland as it is now tak- 
ing in Greece, and send arms and send 
financial help and send food to the people 
of Poland to help them maintain their 
freedom? 

It must be remembered that Poland 
has paid a higher price per capita of 
population in this war than any country 
ever paid in the history of the world. 
Poland in this last war laid down more 
than 8,000,000 lives. Just think of that. 
When you consider that Poland before 
the war was a country of som 32,000,000 
people, when it has given in blood and in 
life 8,000,000 of those 32,000,000, that 
means that 25 percent of the population 
of Poland perished in World War II. It 
would be tragic to see Casimir Pulaski 
today after the way the United States of 
America sold out Poland to the beast of 
communism. 

At this time all hearts in America, all 
the freedom-loving people of America, 
the freedom-loving people all over the 
world, are honoring and commemorating 
the memory of Casimir Pulaski, the man 
who has set the example to the world 
that freedom is everybody’s fight, that 
when it is endangered in one part of the 
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world it is in danger all over the world, 
and who also set a moral example to the 
world that you cannot sell out the free- 
dom of your neighbor and keep your own 
freedom secure. 

In closing I want again to congratu- 
late the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SABATH] and all of his colleagues who 
have done such a fine job in commemo- 
rating the memory of so great a freedom- 
loving individual. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, may I 
Say at this time that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] and the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. LEesInsk1] de- 
sired to have some time, but unfortu- 
nately they are in the hospital and un- 
able to join with the rest of the gentle- 
men in paying their respects to that great 
patriot, General Pulaski. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. MappEn]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
fitting that the Congress set aside this 
time to do honor to the memory of Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski. General Pulaski was 
born on March 4, 1748, and today is the 
two hundredth anniversary of his birth. 

On February 12, I spoke to the Mem- 
bers of the House about the outstanding 
patriotic accomplishments of another 
great Polish hero, Thaddeus Kosciusko, 
and generally speaking, the same words 
can be applied to the great Polish patriot, 
General Pulaski. 

Their careers were very similar. 
America owes a great debt of gratitude 
to the man whose two hundredth anni- 
versary we are celebrating today. His 
deeds and services toward aiding young 
America to establish freedom will forever 
be perpetuated in the minds of the people 
of our country. In the dark days of the 
Revolution, it took courage and bravery 
and one possessed of the true spirit of a 
patriot to accomplish the great deeds of 
heroism accomplished by General Pu- 
laski. His presence as a leader in our 
Revolutionary Army also brought thou- 
sands of his Polish comrades to fight for 
the cause of American liberty. Today his 
name lives not only in the hearts of all 
Americans, but also in the hearts of all 
Polish people who believe in free, unfet- 
tered, and independent government, not 
only in their adopted home but also for 
their homeland. The love of self-govern- 
ment and free religious worship flows 
through the veins of all true Poles. The 
past centuries have demonstrated that 
the Polish people will never be submerged 
permanently by any power, no matter 
how great, because they have broken the 
shackles of tyranny before and will do it 
again. The spirit of America is behind 
the Polish Nation in its fight to regain 
its independence and liberty both civic 
and religious. The spirit of General 
Pulaski continues to live in the minds 
and hearts of all the Polish people and 
I know that the people of America share 
that spirit and will cooperate and work 
in harmony today as the pioneer Ameri- 
cans did with General Pulaski and other 
Poles back in the Revolutionary days. 
That spirit will reestablish Poland in its 
rightful place among all nations—a free, 
independent self-governing nation. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Price). 
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Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today we observe the bicentennial of the 
birth of Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

General Pulaski was born of noble 
birth, March 4, 1748, in one of the 
blackest periods of Poland’s tragic his- 
tory. It is significant that we come to 
the observance of the two hundredth an- 
niversary of his birth as Poland is again 
crushed, as it was in his day, in a cruel 
conspiracy against the rights of man. 

Pulaski fought for freedom in his own 
land but saw it go down to defeat. He 
escaped from Poland’s conqueror and 
continued from afar to fight for the land 
he loved. 

In Paris, in 1777 Pulaski met Benjamin 
Franklin and arranged to come to Amer- 
ica. George Washington accepted Fu- 
laski’s service and without waiting for 
a commission the great Polish soldier en- 
listed in the Army. 

Congress subsequently rewarded Pu- 
laski’s loyalty and heroism by commis- 
sioning him as a brigadier general and 
Washington made him the first com- 
mander of the American cavalry. 

His qualities as a leader established, 
Washington in 1778 designated him as 
commander of the Pulaski Legion, an 
independent corps which contributed 
greatly to the success of the Colonies’ 
cause in the war for independence. 

As the heroic leader of this legion Pu- 
laski distinguished himself for his valor 
and military genius until the time of his 
fatal wounding, October 9, 1779. 

In an ill-fated assault on the city of 
Savannah Pulaski was hit in the thigh 
by a grape shot when trying to arrest 
the retreat of the French columns. On 
October 11, 1779 he died from the wound 
on board the U.S. brig Wasp. 

This loyal son of Poland, unable to save 
the freedom of Poland, died for that of 
America. 

Such spirit lights the way to liberty in 
the world. 

I am confident his spirit still lives in 
Poland and somehow, someday will shine 
through to give his people the liberty and 
the freedom they as a nation have al- 
ways cherished—though rarely enjoyed. 

Poland’s history has been a tragic one— 
her great sons numerous and always 
found where people were fighting for the 
rights of man. Certainly their sacrifices 
cannot have been in vain. Poland must 
someday live again as a free nation, where 
liberty and freedom shall ever be the 
watchword. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
cause for great pride for every American 
to take part, even in a small way, in com- 
memorating the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of General Pulaski. 

But the recollection of this immortal’s 
great deeds will bring a heavy sadness 
to the heart of every lover of freedom. 

General Pulaski occupies a very special 
place in the hearts of Americans because 
he contributed so much to the founda- 
tion of this Republic. In his heart 
burned the fierce fire of liberty. Poland 
was his first love—but wherever people 
thirsted for justice and liberty there 
General Pulaski saw his duty. 

He was not content to remain in his 
motherland while the patriots of this in- 
fant Republic struggled against the 
might of the world’s greatest empire. He 
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fled home and safety and helped lead his 
brave soldiers against the trained armies 
of Britain. He inspired all with his 
bravery and courage, with his love of 
liberty, and his will to win. 

Today, throughout the country, Amer- 
icans of all origins will join with de- 
scendants of Poland to pay tribute to his 
memory. Statues have been erected— 
public monuments have been dedicated 
to him. Flowers and flags will be 
brought forth as emblems of our respect 
for his memory. 

But, tomorrow, perhaps all this will be 
forgotten and in his motherland his- 
tory’s greatest crime will continue to go 
_unpunished. We shall continue to 
lament a condition which would have 
broken the heart of this immortal son of 
a once-proud and brave people. 

I can recall other days in this House 
when Members rose to acknowledge their 
deep affection and great respect for the 
suffering people of Poland. All of us 
were shocked beyond measure when the 
armies of fascism drew Polish blood, 
shattered the proud cities, and scorched 
its countryside. Americans from all 
walks of life promised this great wrong 
would be righted and Poland once again 
would take her place among the free 
nations of the world. 

Agreements were made between great 
statesmen, commitments were made that 
assistance of all kinds would be forth- 
coming; a great international parlia- 
ment was created—all these things in- 
tended as guaranties that our pledges to 
Poland’s brave dead would be redeemed. 

Poland, throughout history, has been 
stabbed in the back, dismembered, her 
populations scattered, her cities laid 
waste. But always there has been the 
promise of a brighter tomorrow; always 
there has been the fire of liberty burn- 
ing in the hearts of her sons and daugh- 
ters. Always her leaders planned and 
worked for the day when Poland could 
again raise her head and assert her in- 
dependence of foreign domination. 

But despite all the noble sacrifices this 
proud people have made on the altar of 
freedom, she now lies prostrate, bleed- 
ing from many wounds. On her breast 
is perched the vulture of Red commu- 
nism, sucking from her veins the last 
vestiges of her will to resist. 

The end of World War II was the 
hoped-for day of Polish patriots. It was 
the tomorrow for which they had prayed 
and fought and died. But days have 
rolled into months, months into years, 
and the will to be free is being starved 
out of Poland as her people struggle for 
bread and clothing and cover. 

This is what the memory of Pulaski 
must mean to Americans today. 

His memory should awaken in all of 
us a determination to cling fast to the 
freedom and liberty and justice which 
is ours—and which Pulaski helped to 
make possible. That we will rededicate 
ourselves to making our democracy so 
function that we can be of some con- 
crete assistance to the freedom-loving 
people everywhere, and, please God, we 
can keep alive in the hearts of Poland’s 
brave sons the determination to throw 
off the yoke of communism which has 
forced Poland to her knees. 

As God is in His Heaven the day will 
surely come when these brave people, the 
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sons and daughters of Pulaski, will enjoy 
their full measure of reward for all their 
sufferings in freedom’s name. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege for me today to pay tribute to 
the memory of Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

His role in resisting the forces oppress- 
ing his beloved Poland has been cele- 
brated by the historians of every free- 
dom-loving nation. Every American 
schoolboy has been taught the debt of 
gratitude that our own country owes to 
the contributions and courage of this 
great patriot. As we revere his memory, 
we honor through him that love of lib- 
erty and that dauntless spirit, stemming 
from his Polish heritage, which sent him 
forth to fight for freedom in the New 
World. 

Through the centuries Poland has had 
its great leaders—men of extraordinary 
capabilities, character, and courage. Yet 
all of the great men of Poland, no mat- 
ter how varied their spheres of influence 
or different their fields of endeavor, have 
inherited several things in common 
which gave them their reason for being— 
their love of God and their religion, their 
love of country, and their burning desire 
for its eventual liberation. 

At the beginning of modern times all 
of western Christendom owed a debt of 
gratitude to Poland when King John So- 
bieski drove the Turks back from Vienna 
in 1683 in one of the most decisive vic- 
tories in history. Had the gallant So- 
bieski failed, all Europe would have been 
subjected to a yoke of slavery and Chris- 
tian culture would have been destroyed. 

Poland’s contributions to the success 
of the Allies during World War II, and 
the fight of her people to preserve west- 
ern civilization once again as they did in 
the battle of Vienna in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, make it mandatory that all true 
Americans support the demands for jus- 
tice for Poland in the United Nations. 

The heroic stand of Poland in 1939 in 
the face of aggression by superior force 
was an example of courage unparalleled 
in history. Poland’s contributions to the 
military success of the United Nations 
in the drive to final victory and peace, 
and her sacrifice in the cause of human- 
ity, merit every consideration. We must 
keep the sacred pledges that were made 
to Poland, not only because of the debt 
of gratitude which the other nations of 
the world owe to Poland, but because of 
the necessity of obtaining the whole- 
hearted cooperation of all the smaller 
nations who look to us for justice. 

The Americans of Polish ancestry, who 
have contributed so much to the develop- 
ment of the United States, I urge you to 
continue your efforts to restore Poland to 
its prewar glory. The buoyant idealism 
and splendid patriotism, together with 
the deep Christian concept of the right, 
which have characterized the Polish 
spirit in the past, have done much for 
our own country and should certainly do 
much for devastated Poland. 

Civilization is based upon a reign of 
peace and justice, and for this reason 
America has been ennobled by the spirit- 
ual contributions of her citizens of Polish 
descent. By being true to their culture 
and their creed, Americans of Polish an- 
cestry cannot help being true to their 
country. Their love of Poland and de- 
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sire to make it free will only enhance 
their love of America. All of us might 
well be proud if we could contribute as 
much as Pulaski did to progress in the 
United States and peace in the world. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 323—OIL 
EMBARGO 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, since 
the majority leader has announced that, 
if a rule is granted, this resolution may 
be called next week, I think it might be 
helpful to the Members if I report on the 
text of the resolution and the committee 
amendments and discuss briefly some of 
the reasons why I helieve this is merito- 
rious legislation which should be enacted 
promptly. 

As amended, the title of the resolution 
would be “To prohibit temporarily the 
exportation of petroleum and petroleum 
products.” 

The text follows: 


Whereas there are current and anticipated 
shortages in the United States of petroleum 
and petroleum products essential to satisfy 
fuel needs; and 

Whereas, while such shortages continue, 
the health, safety, and welfare of the Ameri- 
can people are threatened and industry is 
severely handicapped in the effort to attain 
production of commodities necessary (1) to 
the economic welfare of the United States, 
and (2) to insure the success of such pro- 
gram as may be adopted for aiding in the 
economic recovery of Europe; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House has been 
conducting a study of this problem, and, in 
its preliminary report to the House on Janu- 
ary 26, 1948, stated that the existing and 
threatened situation “is now so grave that 
exports should be stopped completely until 
it can be determined whether further exports 
are damaging to the economy of this coun- 
try”: Therefore be it 

Resolved etc., That during the period of 30 
days beginning with the day after the date of 
the enactment of this joint resolution, and 
notwithstanding commitments heretofore 
made, it shall be unlawful to export petro- 
leum or petroleum products from the United 
States to any foreign country. 

Sec. 2. Whoever violates the provisions of 
the first section of this joint resolution shall, 
upon conviction, be punished by a fine of 
not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than 2 years, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 3. As used in this joint resolution the 
term “United States” includes the Territories 
and possessions of the United States. 


The committee amendments to the text 
will be in the first section, where the 
words “petroleum or petroleum products 
from the United States to any foreign 
country” would be stricken and the fol- 
lowing would be inserted in lieu thereof: 

Kerosene, gas, oil, and distillate fuel oil, 
or residual fuel oil, from the East coast or 
Gulf coast of the United States to any for- 
eign country; except that— 

(1) exports of any such product necessary 
for use by the armed services of the United 
States may be made; and 

(2) this joint resolution shall not require 
reduction of exports so as to reduce the im- 
ports into the Dominion of Canada from the 
United States below the amounts conforming 
with the voluntary import-reduction pro- 
gram heretofore undertaken by Canadian 
authorities and Canadian industry. 


These amendments would restrict the 
embargo to what are known as heating 
oils, would confine the embargo to ship- 
ments from the east coast, where such 
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an embargo is now in effect under a 
departmental order, and from the Gulf 
coast, would exempt exports necessary 
for use by the armed services and would 
not affect the present voluntary reduc- 
tion with our Canadian friends. 

I doubt if anyone will question the 
wisdom of these amendments although 
there may be some doubt as to the extent 
of the exemption of exports for the use 
of the armed services. So far as they 
are needed by our armed services or for 
legitimate uses in occupation areas, such 
uses are imperative. But, in the light of 
the lack of sound screening of requests 
for use in occupation areas, some objec- 
tions might be made to a flat exemption. 
However, these uses have been sharply 
restricted in the recent revisions. Al- 
though they first were submitted as ab- 
solute minimum needs, ‘the reductions 
pelow those alleged minimums have been 
so substantial as to lead to a reasonable 
belief that a realistic minimum has now 
been established. 

It is obvious that upon the passage 
of this resolution there would be an 
effective embargo on all shipments of 
kerosene, gas oil, and distillate fuel oil, or 
residual fuel oil from east and gulf coast 
ports in this country for a period of 30 
days, with the exceptions noted. 

The clear intent and the sole objective 
of the resolution is to divert to domestic 
use these critically needed fuel oils so that 
American homes, industries, churches, 
hospitals, schools, transportation sys- 
tems, 2nd other users of heating oils will 
be guaranteed, so far as humanly pos- 
sible, against any further shortages dur- 
ing the balance of the heating season. 

Some opposition has been expressed 
on the theory that the situation would 
straighten itself out and that, in fact, 
there is no further difficulty now with 
the coming of spring. These opponents 
overlook the facts. Although much has 
been accomplished in the way of diver- 
sion of oils through previously an- 
nounced revisions in the export program 
and through conservation measures 
practiced by individuals in these areas, 
we are still suffering from abnormally 
low temperatures and are being buf- 
feted by record snowfalls. Over this 
last week end, parts of New England had 
to dig out from a fall of between 9 to 12 
more inches of snow. This was ac- 
companied by freezing temperatures. A 
total of 85.5 inches has fallen on the 
Boston area to date. Only the winter of 
1873-74 brought more snow to that 
area. In other parts of Massachusetts, 
all time records have been established 
with snowfalls of more than 131 inches. 
While I wish we could be as optimistic 
as some of the opponents of this resolu- 
tion are, we have to face the facts. We 
know that our depleted stocks of heat- 
ing oils are running out. We know that, 
unless We can secure effective action im- 
mediately, we will be in trouble. We can 
no longer remain patient with the con- 
tinued refusal of our Department of 
Commerce to recognize these facts and 
help us. So far as we are concerned, 
every hour counts. And we certainly co 
not mean all this effort to be an idle 
gesture. It is the only course open to us 
and we believe it will be effective. In 
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that connection, we have the testimony 
of many able men connected with the oil 
industry who have stated that such an 
embargo would result in the diversion of 
the heating oils to our areas. 

So that there will be no doubt about 
the facts, let me quote from a news ar- 
ticle appearing in the New York Journal 
of Commerce today: 

EAST’S OIL STOCKS DANGEROUSLY LOW 

Atlantic coast heating-oil stocks are at 
dangerously low levels, necessitating con- 
tinued high production and consumer con- 
servation. 

This was the conclusion reached yesterday 
by the Petroleum Regional Advisory Com- 
mittee for the east coast after studying 
a report made by its statistical subcommittee. 

The report showed that east-coast heating- 
oil stocks at 7,940,000 barrels on February 
21 were 48 percent below a year ago, a 
dangerously low level that must be further 
drawn upon to meet needs even under nor- 
mal weather. 

Kerosene supply, it added, is particularly 
acute because there is little hope of increased 
yields. To avoid further deterioration of 
the kerosene stock situation, the refining 
subcommittee said it was sending telegrams 
to refiners to maintain high yields. At the 
same time, the transportation subcommittee 
reported that barge movements are now in 
progress up the Hudson as far as Albany. 

Concluding its report, the committee said 
that consumers must continue to save every 
possible drop of oil if hardship is to be 
avoided throughout the remainder of the 
heating season. , 


The resolution is based fundamentally 
upon the fact that a survey was made 
in other countries, upon instruction by 
Secretary Marshall, in early February. 
In his cables, the Secretary stated the 
domestic situation forcefully and accu- 
rately. Those portions of the cables were 
as follows: 

Adverse weather conditions and abnormally 
low stocks have aggravated critical shortages 
of all petroleum heating fuels throughout 
large areas of the United States. The se- 


riousness of these shortages has led the De-' 


p -rtment of Commerce to reduce first quar- 
ter export allocations, effective January 30, 
1948, as follows— 


Stating the reductions— 


Concern is also increasing regarding di- 
minishing United States stocks of aviation 


gasoline and motor gasoline. The course of 
events may shortly necessitate revisions of 
these allocations also. In the light of the 
revised first quarter allocations and contin- 
uing critical United States shortages of pe- 
troleum heating oils and aviation gasoline 
and motor gasoline, the consulate is re- 
quested to consult immediately with rep- 
resentatives of the * * * Government 
to determine what further reductions in the 
revised first quarter petroleum allocations 
to * * * can be achieved without prob- 
eble serious economic disruption. It is 
urgent that OIT receive your reply not later 
than Wednesday, February 11, 1948. Infor- 
mation urgently required as to detail of 
essential end uses of petroleum from United 
States in China and the effect on the economy 
of the January 30 cuts and of possible fur- 
ther reductions. 


These reports came back to this coun- 
try. They resulted in a total offered 
reduction of 1,198,036 barrels of petro- 
leum and petroleum products. Note that 
these offers were made without probable 
serious economic disruption. 

In the face of this, the Review Com- 
mittee discussed the possibility of further 
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reductions on the afternoon of February 
18. The following is from their minutes: 

There was considerable discussion regard- 
ing further reductions in the first quarter 
1948 export quotas covering aviation gaso- 
line, other motor gasoline, kerosene, gas oil 
and distillate fuel oil, and residual fuel oil. 
CIT explained they had sent cables to our 
embassies in the countries receiving these 
products from this country, outlining the 
seriousness of the domestic supply and ask- 
ing for a statement as to the minimum 
quantities which the various countries must 
have during the first quarter. They also 
discussed this subject with the foreign mis- 
sions in Washington. 

As a result of replies from these cables, 
discussions with the foreign missions in 
Washington, and a study of the unlicensed 
balances in the first quarter quotas, OIT felt 
the reductions listed below might be made 
in view of the serious domestic supply- 
demand situation. 


The total cut recommended was 599,- 
009 barrels. As I said, these countries 
had reported a total reduction could be 
achieved without probably serious eco- 
nomic disruption of 1,198,036 barrels. It 
is significant that this is almost exactly 
100 percent more than the recommenda- 
tion. 

On February 19, OIT announced a re- 
duction in the amount of 599,000 barrels. 
The bulletin included this statement: 

It is hoped that it will not be necessary to 
use all the unallocated amounts. The 


amounts not used will represent a further 
saving, it was explained. 


Parenthetically the bulletin of Febru- 
ary 10 stated: 

In order further to insure that no petro- 
leum products in critically short supply are 
shipped from the area of greatest shortage 
in the United States, the Department of 
Commerce has prohibited the use of its petro- 
leum export licenses to clear shipments from 
east coast ports, the Office of International 
Trade announced today. * * * Because 
of continuing petroleum shortages in the 
United States, importing countries are being 
asked to make further reductions in their 
requests for petroleum products in future 
quarters. In addition, they are being asked 
to review immediately the first quarter allo- 
cations * * * to determine whether fur- 
ther reductions can be achieved during the 
remaining winter months, OIT officials said. 


And in its bulletin of January 2 the 
OIT stated: 

This quota continues the policy of restrict- 
ing exports of major petroleum products to 
the maximum extent possible until the cur- 
rent domestic shortages are alleviated. 


Consider that last statement for a mo- 
ment. It insists that this quota con- 
tinues the policy of restricting these ex- 
ports to the maximum extent possible. 
In spite of that, on February 10 this Of- 
fice reduced exports of kerosene 125,000 
barrels, of gas oil and distillate fuel oil 
200,000 barrels, and of residual fuel oil 
175,000 barrels. Then, on February 19 
it reduced kerosene exports by another 
106,000 barrels, gas oil and distillate fuel 
oil by another 5,500 barrels, and residual 
fuel oil by another 25,000 barrels. This 
reduction, in heating oils only, of a total 
of 636,500 barrels within 9 days either 
belies the statement of January 2 that 
the export quota then announced con- 
stituted a restriction to the maximum’ 
extent possible or it demonstrates the 
kind of faulty judgment which has been 
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primarily responsible for the existence 
of even spot shortages in this country 
this winter. 

Nevertheless, when we know that 599,- 
000 barrels of these heating oils are in 
terminals in the Gulf coast, when we 
know that we can have ample tankers 
to transport them north on a few hours’ 
notice, when we know that we have ample 
terminal storage space in Boston, in 
Rhode Island, in Connecticut, in New 
York, in New Jersey, in Pennsylvania, in 
Delaware, in Maryland, in Virginia, in 
North Carolina, in South Carolina, in 
Georgia, and on the east coast of Florida. 
The same thing is undoubtedly true in 
the Midwest. 

Yet the Department of Commerce is 
adamant in its refusal to either divert 
the additional 599,000 barrels to the east 
coast or to the Midwest or to issue the 
same order as to honoring licenses out 
of Gulf coast ports until that amount 
of heating oil shall have cleared for those 
points. It refuses positively to reduce 
the reserve item of 774,522 barrels by the 
amount of 599,000 barrels. In the mean- 
time, since February 27, this office has 
issued four additional licenses for an 
additional 17,800-barrel export of these 
heating oils. 

In order that you might have an official 
statement of the Department’s position 
I requested Assistant Secretary Bruce to 
send me a message covering it. His tele- 
gram has just arrived and it is as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4, 1948. 
Hon. JoHN W. HESELTON, 
House of Representatives: 

Retel the position of the Department of 
Commerce on export of petroleum products 
to all destinations remains unchanged. The 
quantities established as petroleum product 
export quotas, which include country quotas 
as well as the reserve item, are the amounts 
which have been allocated for export and do 
not exist as a pool from which exports are 
made. We anticipate making no further re- 
ductions in such allocations, including the 
reserve item, for the remainder of this quar- 
ter the reserve item to which you refer is 
established for emergency uses and to cover 
the needs of small countries for which no 
country quotas are established no petroleum 
products are earmarked under any of these 
items including the reserve, and holders of 
licenses must seek them and contract for 
them where they can. The above does not 
however refer to exports of crude petroleum 
which was placed on the positive list on 
February 17. Already cases of extreme hard- 
ship have been referred to us under this 
ruling which we are taking under considera- 
tion, which is the usual procedure when a 
commodity is first put on the positive list. 

Davip Bruce, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 


Let me comment that I know and you 
know that the quantities do not exist 
as a pool. The point is that the oil is 
in existence and, if the Department 
licenses its exports, the holders of those 
exports can and will draw on existing 
stocks of heating oils for overseas ship- 
ments. We are not asking that this 
should not be done. We are asking that 
domestic needs be recognized and that, 
until we know we have these additional 
599,000 barrels on their way to east coast 
and midwest terminals, overseas ship- 
ments of that oil should not be made. 
Boiled down we are only asking that our 
constituents be given equal consideration 
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with our friends in other countries. 
They have not been given that consid- 
eration up to now. We know they have 
been in difficulty. We know they may 
still suffer hardships. We wish to in- 
sure against that. We can do so now by 
passing this resolution. 

I submit that a vote for the resolution 
can only be interpreted as an honest, 
realistic, and constructive effort to pre- 
vent further hardships in this country. 
I think a vote against the resolution will 
be interpreted, at least by those who are 
thereby compelled to endure further 
hardships, as an indication of indif- 
ference to their comfort, their welfare 
and, perhaps, to their security. 

At this point I include a tabulation 
furnished me by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade covering licenses issued 
since the date of my last report, which 
is printed at page 1954 of the Recorp of 
March 1. Read together they tell the 
story of the licenses issued up to today 
in the first quarter. They total 2,812,876 
barrels of these heating oils, which is 
something of a contrast to the 599,000 
barrels we insist our American homes 
and institutions ought to have and can 
have under this resolution. 

Licenses issued for export of petroleum 
products, Feb. 27-—Mar. 4, inclusive 
Aviation gasoline (501600) : Barrels 


Motor gasoline (501700): None. 
Kerosene (502700): Liberia_........ 300 
Diesel oil (503000) : 

Honduras 

Mexico 
Residual fuel oil (503100): Mexico_. 
Crude oil (501100): France 

Note.—Figures in parentheses are schedule 

B numbers. 


HOUSE REPORT NO. 1508 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor [Mr. Hart- 
LEY] today has filed House Report No. 
1508, dealing with the investigation of 
sworn testimony of Harold Christoffel 
before that committee that he was not a 
Communist. 

As chairman of the subcommittee ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter I wish 
to state that the said Harold Christoffel 
has been tried by a jury in the District 
of Columbia and found guilty of perjury. 

This jury verdict is a triumph for sound 
trade-unionism in America. Sound 
trade-unionists all over our land are real- 
izing that a labor union cannot cooperate 
with Communists any more than the 
Benes government in Czechoslovakia 
could cooperate with Communists. 

Regardless of the merits of the con- 
troversy between the union and the Allis- 
Chalmers Co. in Milwaukee, Wis., the 
activities of Communist influence ‘in that 
union perverted the controversy. The 
UAW-CIO is to be congratulated for 
ousting Communist influence in that 
union, 


8, 000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ARNOLD (at the request of Mr. 
O’KoNSKI) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the REcorp and in- 
clude a magazine article, 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Lang, for Fri- 
day, March 5, 1948, on account of official 
business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, March 
5, 1948, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred, as follows: 


1369. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, transmit- 
ting a report of claims paid by the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission during 
the calendar year 1947 pursuant to the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. ; 

1361. A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey to the 
city of Cheyenne, Wyo., for public park and 
golf-course purposes, certain land situated 
within the boundaries of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration center at Cheyenne, Wyo.; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HERTER: Select Committee on For- 
eign Aid. Preliminary Report No. 13 filed 
pursuant to House Resolution 296, Eightieth 
Congress, first session; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1500). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HERTER: Select Committee on For- 
eign Aid. Preliminary Report No. 14 filed 
pursuant to House Resolution 296, Eightieth 
Congress, first session; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1501). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. HERTER: Select Committee on For- 
eign Aid. Preliminary Report No. 15 filed 
pursuant to House Resolution 296, Eightieth 
Congress, first session; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1502). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HERTER: Select Committee on For- 
eign Aid. Preliminary Report No. 16 filed 
pursuant to House Resolution 296, Eightieth 
Congress, first session; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1503). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HERTER: Select Committee on For- 
eign Aid. Preliminary Report No. 17 filed 
pursuant to House Resolution 296, Eightieth 
Congress, first session; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1504). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HERTER: Select Committee on For- 
eign Aid. Preliminary Report No. 12 filed 
pursuant to House Resolution 296, Eightieth 
Congress, first session; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1505). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands, 
H. R. 4725. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the several States over offenses committed 
by or against Indians on Indian reservations; 
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with an amendment (Rept. No. 1506). 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 4954. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance, under Fed- 
eral reclamation laws, of the Kennewick 
division of the Yakima project, Washington; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1507). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARTLEY: Committee on Education 
and Labcer. Report on investigation of 
Harold Christoffel and others as to whether 
perjury was committed; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1508). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. REED of Illincis: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 5287. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 58d of an act entiticd “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United Siates,” approved Juiy 1, 
1898, and acis amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto: without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1509). Referred to the House 
Calender. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. House 
Report No. 1510. Supplemental report to 
fourth intermediate report regarding investi- 
gation of participation of Federal officials of 
the Department of the Army in publicity and 
propaganda as it relates to universal military 
training. Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


Re- 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public - 


bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H. R. 5706. A bill to authorize the Army 
and Navy Union, United States of America, 
Department of Illinois, to construct a recrea- 
tional park on the grounds of the United 
States naval hospital, United States training 
center, Great Lakes, Ill.; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H.R. 5707. A bill to provide increased sub- 
sistence allowance for veterans pursuing on- 
the-job and on-the-farm training courses; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 5708. A bill to exempt civilian mem- 
bers of the Permanent Joint Eoard on De- 
fense, United States-Canada, from certain 
statutory restrictions on outside activities; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: 

H.R. 5709. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and operation of an experiment 
station in the Hocking Valley coal region in 
the State of Ohio for research on the produc- 
tion, refining, transportation, and use of pe- 
troleum and natural gas from Coal and oil 
shale; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. MCGREGOR: 

H.R. 5710. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to expedite the provision of housing 
in connection with national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 14, 1940, 
as amended; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R.5711. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

H.R. 5712. A bill to provide for automatic 
increases in compensation, in certain cases, 
for persons with temporary indefinite ap- 
pointments; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 5713. A bill to amend Public Law 663, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, so as to protect the 
badge, medal, emblem, or other insignia of 
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auxiliaries to veterans’ organizations; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H.R. 5714. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to permit the prospecting, 
development, mining, removal, and utiliza- 
tion of the mineral resources of public do- 
main lands not subject to the general min- 
ing laws cr the Mineral Leasing Act; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

H.R. 5715. A bill to extend the benefits of 
section 1 (c) of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, to employ- 
ees who were involuntarily separated during 
the peried from July 1, 1945, to July 1, 1947, 
after having rendered 25 years of service but 
prior to attainment of age 55; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H. J. Res. 339. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage-stamp 
series in honor of volunteer firemen; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. YOUNGBLOOD: 

H. J. Res. 340. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the American 
Turners Society in the United States; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. Con. Res. 154. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing a reprint of the report and supple- 
ments 1 and 2 of the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional and International Movements of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, entitled “The 
Strategy and Tactics of World Communism”; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENDER: 

H.R. 5716. A bill to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Patricia Schwartz and Bessie 
Schwartz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRAMBLETT: 

H.R. 5717. A bill for the relief of Emmet 
Weed and Viola Wood; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEVITT: 

H.R. 5718. A bill to provide for the natu- 
ralization of Mary Gemma Kawamura; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H. R. 5719. A bill for the relief of Walter H. 

Boring; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOBBS: 

H. R. 5720. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Cornelia Mayr; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE of Florida: 

H.R. 5721. A bill for the relief of Raleigh 
B. Diamond; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H.R. 5722. A bill for the relief of Cecil L. 
Howell; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1481. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the 
City Council of the City of Providence, R. I., 
urging the President and the Secretary of 
State of the United States to support certain 
measures to insure the partition of Palestine; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1482. By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: Petition 
of members of Olivet Presbyterian Church, 
of Wilmington, Del., consisting of 51 names, 
petitioning for aid and long-term plan for 
the proper education and other phases of 
care guaranteed by the terms of the treaty 
with the Navajos; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 
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1483. Also, petition of Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Rehoboth Beach, Del., 
consisting of 20 names, petitioning for pas- 
sage of S. 265, a bill to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alcoholic-beverage advertising 
in interstate commerce and the broadcast- 
ing of alcoholic-beverage advertising over 
the radio; to the Committee on Interstate 
end Foreign Commerce. 

1484. By Mr. JENISON: Petition of Iroquois 
Post No. 503, American Legion, Loda, II1., 
bearing the signatures of 20 residents of Loda, 
Tll., in support of H. R. 4482, to bar un- 
American parties from the election ballot; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

1485. Also, petition of Iroquois Post No. 
503, American Legion, Loda, Ill., bearing the 
signatures of 20 residents of Loda, IIl., favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation by Congress 
establishing a system of universal military 
training, as recommended by the President's 
Advisory Commission on Universal Training; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1486. By Mr. KEARNEY: Petition contain- 
ing the signatures of 63 citizens of the city 
of Cooperstown, N. Y., in the Thirty-first 
Congressional District, recommending leg- 
islation establishing a system of universal 
military training; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1487. Also, petition containing the signa- 
tures of 32 members and friends of White- 
man-Hull-Snyder Unit, No. 1360, American 
Legion Auxiliary, of Cherry Valley, N. Y., 
recommending legislation establishing a sys- 
tem of universal military training; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1428. By Mr. McGARVEY: Resolution pre- 
sented by Breen-McCracken Post, No. 270, 
American Legion, and unanimously adopted 
by the delegates of the Philadelphia County 
Council, American Legion, expressing their 
full agreement with H. R. 4278, a bill estab- 
lishing a system of universal military train- 
ing; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1489. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
national commander, American Legion, peti- 
tioning consideration of his resolution with 
reference to requested approval of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration 1949 budget as sub- 
mitted by the President, with added sup- 
plemental funds; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

1490. Also, petition of Mrs. Glenn E. Wal- 
ters, Muncie, Ind., and others, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to endorsement of Senate bills 985 and 
1907; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1491. Also, petition of Missouri River States 
Committee, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to hearings before 
a joint session of all subcommittees consid- 
ering appropriations for the Missouri River 
plan; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1492. Also, petition of the Council of An- 
nette Islands Reserve, Alaska, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to protesting passage of House Joint 
Resolution 269 and Senate Joint Resolution 
162; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

1493. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. Ora L. 
Leslie and others, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to grain 
control regarding liquor interests; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1494. Also, petition of Coryl Cattell, New 
York, N. Y., and others, petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
the clearance of Dr. Edward U. Condon by 
the Thomas committee; to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

1495. Also, petition of Mrs. Albina, Bibeau, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., and others, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to endorsement of the Townsend plan, 
H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1496. Also, petition of Charles L. Armstrong, 
Orlanda, Fla., and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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SENATE 
Fripay, Marcu 5, 1948 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 2, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Grant, O Lord, that this assembly of 
freemen, chosen to lead a nation that 
loves and lives its freedom, may give hope 
and help to all those who, loving liberty, 
long to live in it. 

May no cowardice or callous selfish- 
ness make us reluctant to assume the 
responsibilities of leadership in a world 
hungry for hope. 

This we ask in the name of Jesus 
Christ, who is the hope of our salvation. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 4, 1948, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miiler, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
March 3, 1948, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S.316. An act for the relief of Mary Sung- 
duk Charr; 

S. 492. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of ithe Interior to issue to James 
Black Dog a patent in fee to certain land; 

S. 500. An act authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Tom Eagleman; and 

S. 521. An act for the relief of Sang Hun 
Shim. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R, 5052. An act to exclude certain ven- 
dors of newspapers or magazines from certain 
provisions of the Social Security Act and In- 
ternal Revenue Code; and 

H.R. 5448. An act to amend sections 212 
.(b) and 231 (d) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1317) to give to members 
of the Crow Tribe the power to manage 
and assume charge of their restricted 
lands, for their own use or for lease pur- 
poses, while such lands remain under 
trust patents, and it was signed by the 
President pro tempore. 


DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS WAR PROP- 
ERTY—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO. 558) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
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Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on p. 2264.) 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

Tort Craims Paw sy TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

A letter from the Secretary cf the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of tort claims paid by the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947 
(with accompanying pepers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN VETERANS’ ADMIN- 

ISTRATION LANDS TO CiTY OF CHEYENNE, 

Wyo. 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitiing a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
convey to the city of Cheyenne, Wyo., for 
public park and golf-course purposes, cer- 
tain land situated within the boundaries of 
the Veterans’ Administration center at Chey- 
enne, Wyo. (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT OF OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of the United States 
Odfice of Education for the fiscal year 1947 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were presented and 
referred as indicated: 


By Mr. MAYBANK: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the South 
Carolina congressional delegation to inves- 
tigate beach erosion in South Carolina 


“Whereas, by reason of high waters, un- 
favorable winds, and erosion, the beaches 
along the South Carolina coast are being 
severely damaged; and 

“Whereas it appears that a thorough and 
prompt study of appropriate preventive 
measures is essential in the interest of the 

tate: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senaie concurring), That the South 
Carolina delegation in the Congress do take 
the necessary steps to have this situation in- 
vestigated by the Army engineers or other 
appropriate Federal agencies to the end that 
measures be taken to remedy this erosion. 

“Further, that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each member of the South Caro- 
lina delegation in Congress.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Carolina; to the 
Committee on Finance: 

“Resolution memorializing Congress to re- 
peal the 10 cents per pound Federal tax on 
oleomargarine and to enact a tax of one- 
quarter of 1 cent per pound on oleomar- 
garine 
“Whereas the sale of oleomargarine is now 

taxed by Federal statutes at the rate of one- 

quarter of a cent per pound for white or 

colorless margarine and at the rate of 10 

cents per pound for colored margarine, which 

legislation was enacted and is maintained by 
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dairy pressure groups from the North and 
Midwest sections of the United States; and 

“Whereas there is now pending before the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States a bill proposing to repeal 
the present law and to enact a flat tax of one- 
quarter of 1 cent per pound on all oleomar- 
garine; and 

“Whereas some 5,000,000 pcunds of oleo- 
margarine per year are consumed and used 
yearly in this State, purchased primarily- by 
low-salaried groups and individuals unable 
to pay high prices for butter; and 

“Whereas the adoption by Congress of the 
above-cited legislation would result in a sav- 
ing to South Carolina taxpayers of taxes 
conservatively estimated at in excess of $200,- 
000 per year: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That the Scuth Carolina delegation in Con- 
gress be urged to lend their influence and 
effcrts toward the enactment by Congress of 
the above legislation known as H. R. 5292; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each member of the South Caro- 
lina delegation in the United States House 
of Representatives and Senate.” 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND 
LIQUOR ADVERTISING—LETTER FROM 
MRS. M. W. WILLIAMS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk and ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recozp the at- 
tached able letter from Mrs. M. W. Wil- 
liams, of Kiowa, Kans., in which she sets 
forth her opposition to universal military 
training and to liquor advertising. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

KrowaA, KANs., February 25, 1948. 
SENATOR CAPPER: 

I wish to express to you again thanks for the 
stand you are taking on UMT, as well as the 
firm stand against liquor advertising. You are 
surely the friend of the Christian forces of 
America and also the friend of the mothers 
and of all who wish to keep America free. 

We do think that we need preparedness 
for our country, but we do not believe that 
UMT would ke the solution for our defense. 
We would finally come (as Germany did) to 
a decay inwardly and a loss of our freedom. 
No people is prepared if the young men or 
boys of high-school age are forced to be 
schooled in vice, as our camps are noted for. 
It is a loss of faith in their fellow man, loss 
of faith in their mothers and sisters, by pros- 
titutes and a breaking down of morals, 
through the persistent temptation of drink 
and gambling and what not. 

A boy just out of high school is at the 
age where he hates to be known as or called 
a sissy and it is sometimes easy for him to 
do a flipflop and think his parents are old 
fogies and all is manly and O. K. in vice 
centers. May God be with us yet. You have 
many people behind you out here in good old 
Kansas. 

Mrs. M. W. WILLIAMs, 
A Mother, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

S.1090. A bill to safeguard and consoli- 
date certain areas of exceptional public value 
within the Superior National Forest, State 
of Minnesota, and for other purposes; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 968). 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 
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8.1871. A bill to restore certain lands to 
the town site of Wadsworth, Nev.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 969). 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 5, 1948, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1317) to give 
to members of the Crow Tribe the power 
to manage and assume charge of their 
restricted lands, for their own use or for 
lease purposes, while such lands remain 
under trust patents. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. GURNEY): 

S. 2271. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction of 
certain public works, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved April 4, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BUTLER (by request) : 

S. 2272. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the purchase of public 
lands for home and other sites,” approved 
June 1, 1988 (52 Stat. 609), as amended; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. TOBEY: 

S. 2278. A bill for the relief of Persephone 
Poulios; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. MORSE introduced Senate bill 2274, 
to provide for an investigation by the Com- 
missioner of Public Roads with respect to the 
damage done to certain roads in Polk County, 
Oreg., as a result of operations of the Army 
during World War II, which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Works, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

S.J. Res. 194. Joint resolution to imple- 
ment the UN Palestine partition decision to 
lift the arms embargo against Palestine and 
to build world peace; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


ROADS IN POLK COUNTY, OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill prepared at the 
request of the county court of Polk 
County, Oreg. 

It refers to the situation in which that 
county finds itself as a result of the tak- 
ing over of the highways in the Camp 
Adair Army Reservation during the war, 
which highways have now been returned 
to the county. 

When the Government took over some 
45,000 acres in Oregon for Camp Adair 
they included in this all the county roads 
with one exception, although no agree- 
ment was made with the Polk County 
officers. 

Polk County has received no tax 
money from that area since 1942. Evi- 
dently the roads were left in bad shape 
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by the Army, and lack of maintenance 
has caused further deterioration. 
People are now moving back into the 
area and Polk County has no money with 
which to rebuild and maintain the roads. 

The county estimates that it will re- 
quire about $2,500 per mile to rebuild 
the roads. 

I am attaching to this statement a 
letter which I have received from the 
county court, setting forth the position 
of the county court in this matter. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


County Court oF PoLK Counry, 
Dallas, Oreg., January 30, 1948. 
Hon. WayNE Morse, 
United States Senator From Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, ; 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The shooting war is over, no more 
troops are being trained in Camp Adair, but 
the war of nerves still continues in Polk 
County concerning the condition of the roads 
in the camp area. 

The county judge and the road commis- 
sioners of Polk County respectfully call to 
your attention the following facts and ask 
your consideration of our problem. 

In Polk County the camp area consists of 
approximately 45,000 acres including all 
county roads and State highways. When 
the United States Government, for the War 
Department, took over the land from private 
owners they also took over all county roads, 
except one, without an agreement with the 
officers of Polk County. The single exception 
being that part of market road No. 7 from 
highway No. 99 at Suver Junction thence 
westerly through the town of Airlie and 
northerly to old State secondary highway at 
Maple Grove corner, a distance of approxi- 
mately 8 miles. 

When the area was taken over by the Fed- 
eral Government and the landowners moved 
out, Polk County refunded to the dispossessed 
owners the amount of $19,279.88. Since 
August 1942 Polk County has not received 
any tax money from the area. The county 
road crews have done some work and have 
furnished some material for road mainte- 
nance. The roads were left in bad shape 
by the Army, and, with no maintenance, 
have broken through in many places. 

Many people have moved back into the 
area and are now asking that the roads be 
improved. Many of the descriptions of the 
tracts of land sold shows the boundary lines 
in the middle of the old roads. These deeds 
make no exceptions for existing roads or 
highways. The new owners are claiming 
that they own the area of the road right-of- 
Way and that the county has noright. These 
roads were established by agreement with the 
former owners, some without deeds, some by 
resolutions, some by actual purchase by the 
county, and others established by the Ter- 
ritorial Government. These roads are roads 
of record and belong to the public for 
general use. 

The right-of-way of some of these roads 
is too narrow, some have poor location both 
for alignment and grade. They should be 
relocated for safety and convenience. 

Our problem is this: The area is being re- 
settled, the roads through the area are be- 
coming badly rutted and broken, bridges and 
culverts have been neglected and are worn 
out, and Polk County has no money with 
which to rebuild or maintain even those roads 
which are on reasonable location and grade. 
There are in this area about 60 miles of 
county roads including several steel and tim- 
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ber bridges and many culverts. We estimate 
that, on the average, it will require $2,500 per 
mile to rebuild these roads to proper stand- 
ards. 

We ask you to make an investigation, either 
personally or through the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and then introduce legislation to pro- 
vide funds to correct the condition left by 
the Army. 

We will be pleased to cooperate and fur- 
nish any other information as needed. 

Yours respectfully, 

PoLK County Court, 

HERMAN VAN WELL, 
County Judge. 

H. H. Brant, 
Commissioner. 

W. E. Known, 
Commissioner. 


Mr. MORSE. Also I should like to 
have printed in the body of the Rrecorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks 
the bill which I am introducing with re- 
gard to this situation, which in effect 
calls upon the Commissioner of Public 
Roads in the Federal Government to 
make an investigation of the situation to 
the end of taking the necessary steps to 
rebuild these roads at the expense of 
the Federal Government, and not at the 
expense of the county: 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2274) to provide for an investigation by 
the Commissioner of Public Roads with 
respect to the damage done to certain 
roads in Polk County, Oreg., as a result 
of operations of the Army during World 
War II, introduced by Mr, Mors, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Public Works, and 
ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner 
of Public Roads is authorized and directed 
(1) to make a full and complete investiga- 
tion with respect to the extent to which the 
county roads and State highways within 
the camp area of Camp Adair, Polk County, 
Oreg., have been damaged as a result of their 
use during the period when such camp area 
was under the jurisdiction of the United 
States Army, and (2) to report to the Con- 
gress, on or before January 1, 1949, the results 
of such investigation together with an esti- 
mate of the cost of restoring such roads and 
highways to a condition equal to their condi- 
tion at the time the camp area was taken 
over by the Army. 


REDUCTION OF INCOME-TAX PAYMENTS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by me to 
the bill H. R. 4790, to reduce individual 
income-tax payments, and for other pur- ~ 
poses. The amendment seeks to reduce 
individual income-tax payments in the 
case of women who have children and 
who find it necessary to maintain a home 
and at the same time work. Today they 
find themselves confronted with the sit- 
uation that in some instances they must 
pay between a half and three-quarters of 
their salaries in order to obtain the 
necessary domestic help and nurses to 
take care of their children. The result 
is another example of unfair discrimina- 
tion against women in industry. I think 
it is only fair and proper that the tax 
laws be amended in such manner as I 
have proposed in the amendment which 
I am submitting. : 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. GEORGE submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 2202) to promote the general welfare, 
national interest, and foreign policy of 
the United States through necessary 
economic and financial assistance to for- 
eign countries which undertake to co- 
operate with each other in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of economic con- 
ditions essential to a peaceful and pros- 
perous world, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. BREWSTER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
Senate bill 2202, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


REDUCTION OF INCOME-TAX PAYMENTS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 4750) to reduce 
individual income-tax payments, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to 
be printed. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT ON 
OHIO RIVER AND ITS TRIBUTARIES 
(S. DOC. NO. 125) 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
present a letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report dated Jan- 
uary 12, 1948, from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, together with 
accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of report on the Ohio River 
and its tributaries at, and in the vicinity 
of, Rosiclare, Ill., and I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be referred to the 
Committee on Public Works and printed 
as a Senate document, with illustrations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF REPORT OF AP*ri}OPRIA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE RELATING TO AC- 
CUMULATION OF SICK AND ANNUAL 
LEAVE (S. DOC. NO. 126) 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations [Mr. Brivces], I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report of the 
Committee on Appropriations relating to 
accumulation of sick and annual leave in 
the executive branch may be printed as a 
Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 

H.R. 5052. An act to exclude certain ven- 
dors of newspapers or magazines from cer- 
tain provisions of the Social Security Act and 
Internal Revenue Code; and 

H.R. 5448. An act to amend sections 212 
(b) and 231 (d) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 


RENT CONTROL—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
CAIN 


[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
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on the subject of rent control delivered by 
Senator Cain, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


FEDERAL HOUSING—DISCUSSION BY SEN- 
ATOR SPARKMAN AND COMMISSIONER 
WAGNER 


|[Mr. McMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a transcript of 

a discussion on the subject of Federal hous- 

ing between Senator SpaRkMAN and New 

York City Housing Commissioner Robert F. 

Wagner, Jr., broadcast on March 1, 1948, 

which appears in the Appendixz.] 

POSITION OF SENATOR BROOKS ON THE 
MARSHALL “PLAN—RADIO BROADCAST 
EY CEDRiCK FCSTER 
|[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp the remarks of 

Mr. Cedrick Foster, radio commentator, over 

the Mutual Broadcasting System, March 3, 

1948, which appear in the Appendix.] 

SLUM-CLEARANCE ACTIVITIES OF SEN- 
ATOR WAGNER—ARTICLE BY LOWELL 
MELLETT 
[Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “Senator WacNnER Undertakes One More 

Service for Slum Dwellers,” by Lowell 
ellett, published in the Washington Eve- 

ning Star for March 2, 1948, which appears 

in the Appendix. | 
PROTECTION OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
[Mr. JENNER (by request) asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Rrcorp 

a letter addressed to the President of the 

United tates, endorsing his civil-rights pro- 

gram, written by Clarence C. Smith, of In- 

dianapolis, Ind., which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

GOOD WAYS TO RUIN—ARTICLE FROM 

THE PATHFINDER 
[Mr. ECTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by 

Wheeler McMillen, entitled “Good Ways to 

Ruin,” published in the Pathfinder of Feb- 

ruary 25, 1948, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix. ] 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. YOUNG asked and obtained con- 
sent to be absent from the Senate until 
riday of next week. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the 
general welfare, national interest, and 
foreign policy of the United States 
through necessary economic and finan- 
cial assistance to foreign countries which 
undertake to cooperate with each other 
in the establishment and maintenance of 
economic conditions essential to a peace- 
ful and prosperous world. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment presented by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Fu.sricHt]. Under 
the order of the Senate the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MaLone] has the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Barkley 


Brewster 
Brooks 


The 


Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 


Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
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Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Fulbright 
George 
Green 
Gurne 
Hawkes 


Overton 

Reed 
Revercomb 
Robertson, Va. 
Robertson, Wyo. 
Russell 
Saltonstall 
Smith 

Stennis 

Taft 

Taylor 
Thomas, Utah 
Tobey 
Maybank Vandenberg 
Millikin Watkins 
Moore Wherry 
Jenner Morse Wiley 
Johnson, Colo. Murray Williams 
Johnston, S.C. O’Conor Wilson 
Kem O’Daniel Young 
Kilgore O’Manoney 


fr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinvces], and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. BUSHFIELD] are neceSsarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
TuHYE] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Stewart], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


Knowland 
Langer 
Lodge 
Lucas 
McCarran 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McGreth 
McKellar 
Hayden McMahon 
Hickenlooper Malone 
Hili Martin 
Hoey 
Holland 
Ives 


{Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on public 
business. 

‘The Senator from Florida (Mr. Prp- 
PER] and the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. Typrnes] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
UmstEe:D] and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WaGNER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Eighty 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] has the floor. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Reéep], the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. BrEwsTER], the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Carn], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. RopBErt- 
son], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak], the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Hawkes], the senior Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. BuTLer], the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Matone], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Ecton], and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Watxrns], I sub- 
mit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by us to the pending bill (S. 2202). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I should 
like to speak briefly on the amendment, 
and I thank the Senator from Nevada 
for giving me the opportunity. 

Mr. President, this proposed act is 
called an Economic Cooperation Act. 
Whatever is finally passed will become a 
burden upon all of our people, whether 
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they favor the act or not. One of the 
main requirements of recovery is food. 
One of the benefits from recovery is 
friendship on the part of those who re- 
ceive the food for those who provide it. 

During my recent trip and study in 
western Europe, I was convinced that 
few people over there knew that we were 
furnishing them with food free, because 
we furnished it to their government and 
their government sold the food to the 
people. The result was that they did not 
know we furnished it free; they thought 
we charged them too much for it, and 
thus we failed completely to gain any real 
personal friendship for our generosity 
and concern. 

On the other hand, no less an authority 
than>Gen. Lucius Clay, American com- 
mander in chief in Europe, himself 
stated that by far the greatest possible 
good, so far as gaining friendship and en- 
couraging respect for our way of life and 
a willingness to oppose the miseries of 
communism are concerned, came from 
the individual packages sent from in- 
dividuals in America to distressed indi- 
viduals in western Europe. 

Upon investigation, Iam informed that 
more than 90,000,000 individual packages 
have been sent by American citizens to 
individuals in western Europe since the 
close of the war. In fact, there are to- 
day more than 26 different accredited 
agencies which are urging and helping in- 
dividual Americans to ship relief food 
packages to western Europe. These 
agencies represent a complete cross-sec- 
tion of American religious, political, and 
economic life. 

One of the great handicaps of this ad- 
mittedly excellent form of cooperation 
voluntarily made by American citizens 
is the exorbitant cost of postage and 
transportation. 

Therefore, this amendment provides 
for not to exceed 3 percent—$159,000,- 
000—of $5,300,000,000, or whatever may 
be appropriated, ir. order to help carry 
this individual burden and encourage this 
truly traditionally American method of 
generous cooperation. 

It will mean merely this: The indi- 
vidual American citizen will pay for the 
contents and postage of packages to a 
port designated by the Administrator, 
who will then provide free transportation 
from our shores to a port in the partici- 
pating country. The Administrator will 
also negotiate an agreement that the 
postage in that country shall be paid 
from funds in that country which are 
derived from the sale of gift supplies 
which are sold for local currency and 
placed in the blocked account as provided 
by this proposed act. 

By this method we shall not disrupt the 
postal systems of either our own or the 
participating country. 

We shall merely encourage individual 
cooperation, which will mean that while 
all Americans must help pay for the cost 
of this entire program, the program will 
help finance the transportation cost of 
any additional individual contribution 
they wish to make from their own funds 
and effort. 

This will get the individual packages 
to individuals in Europe who will receive 
them without cost, because of the gener- 
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osity of some individual in the United 
States, plus the cooperation of all the 
people in the United States who, in the 
future, will share in providing approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the cost of trans- 
portation of the package. 

General Clay also told us that when he 
desired to obtain an increased production 
of coal in the Ruhr, he, with public funds, 
purchased 350,000 CARE packages and 
used them as incentives to induce the 
miners to produce more coal. Knowing 
that they would receive individually a 
package containing food which they 
could take home and share with their 
families, the miners immediately pro- 
duced sufficient additional coal to meet 
the objective. 

If individual packages have proved to 
be the most effective incentive for addi- 
tional production of coal, they also will 
provide the additional incentive for ap- 
preciation of America’s generosity, and a 
bulwark against the threatening miseries 
of communism. 

Our Government is based upon the 


theory of individual dignity and human ~ 


rights; and any program that does not 
promote the realization of individual ap- 
preciation, as against. massed regimen- 
tation, falls short of the ideal and mark 
supposedly intended for this entire pro- 
gram. 

Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have a unanimous- 
consent request to propound. I ask 
unanimous consent that the subcommit- 
tee of the Judiciary Committee consid- 
ering the antimonopoly bill be permitted 
to sit during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. LUCAS. I object. . 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Under the circum- 
stances, inasmuch as objection has been 
made, is the only alternative, in order 
to permit the subcommittee to meet 
during the present session of the Senate, 
to move to displace the European re- 
covery-program bill as the unfinished 
business now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is the only alternative, as the Chair un- 
derstands the situation. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary would not want that done, and 
therefore I shall not take advantage of 
the opportunity to make such a motion. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, resum- 
ing where I left off last evening, I wish 
to remind the Senate that I said in the 
beginning that the peace and safety of 
this Nation are seriously threatened at 
this moment through the complete ab- 
sence of a definite foreign policy warning 
our own people and the other nations of 
the world what we consider will threaten 
our ultimate peace and safety, and the 
complete absence of a military organiza- 
tion spearheaded by an air corps to en- 
force our pronouncement, 


The 
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MILITARY POLICY 


Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that our leading 
military authorities, including Generals 
MacArthur and Wedemeyer, agree that 
military aid must follow the dollars. 
General Wedemeyer, in testifying before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
yesterday, agreed with General Mac- 
Arthur, who had previously cabled the 
committee on Wednesday that China’s 
probiem is primarily a military one and 
bluntly told the committee that there is 
no use appropriating money for economic 
relief of China unless it is accompanied 
by substantial military aid. 

General Wedemeyer, after saying that 
America “will pay in blood” unless it 
gives military as well as economic aid to 
nations threatened by communism, went 
on to agree in detail with General Mac- 
Arthur when he said: 

I don’t believe dollars alone will stop the 
spread of communism anywhere in the 
world. 

I predict that if we don’t take appropriate 
steps to stop this communistic conflagration, 
we are going to pay in blood. 


As reported in the Times-Herald, the 
New York Times, and the Washington 
Post this morning, and quoting from the 
Times-Herald: 

Secretary of State Marshall, who is still 
suppressing the 6-month-old Wedemeyer re- 
port on China, has asked Congress for a 
purely economic program totaling $570,- 
000,000. 


Wedemeyer goes on to say in his testi- 
mony: 

I believe we should give military aid to all 
countries and peoples whose politics and eco- 
nomic structures are compatible with our 
own and who are striving against totalitarian 
doctrines. 


In other words, when we start slapping 
a big man around we had better get 
ready to fight orrun. And these men are 
not the kind who run. We murdered a 
lot of our boys in the first two world 


wars because of unpreparedness. This 
time if, with all of the knowledge and 
experience gained through those two 
world wars and in observing the actions 
of the nations of the world, we are not 
ready, we will deserve what we get, but 
the boys and girls of military age, when 
the third world war comes, will not de- 
serve what they get. 

Give $17,000,000,000, earmarked in this 
bill for gifts to Europe, to the Air Corps 
for a 5-year program as recommended 
by the Congressional Air Board and the 
President’s Air Board, and tell our own 
people and the world what we intend to 
do with it, and we will not need to give 
the $17,000,000,000 to the European 
countries under the Marshall or any 
other plan. 

The House committee cabled General 
MacArthur for his opinion and heard 
General Wedemeyer. They are follow- 
ing the right course. It is time that we 
called on leaders with the knowledge and 
the sense to make up their minds, and 
the guts to tell the American people the 
truth, and warn any potential enemies 
of what we intend to do, thereby giving 
them a chance to stay out and our peo- 
ple a chance to get ready. 
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Mr. President, before proceeding fur- 
ther I want to quote a London dispatch 
to the Chicago Tribune dated March 4, 
to show that all is not so rosy in Lon- 
don and that all of the English people 
are not begging for more money. The 
dispatch reads as follows: 

Britain AWAITs New UNITED StaTes ALMS, 
PaPer DECLARES 
(By Kermit Holt) 

Lonpon, March 4.—Now that the last cent 
of the $3,750,000,000 American gift loan to 
Britain has been spent, the Evening Stand- 
ard, owned by Max Aitken (Lord Beaver- 
brook), said in an editorial today that the 
nation’s Socialist government is sitting back 
to await another American hand-out and 
thus save its nationalization schemes, 

“The government is waiting for another 
dollop (lump) of charity from the American 
people,” the newspaper said. “It is hoping 


that Congress will pass the Marshall aid 
program and thus save Britain from facing 
the harsh realities of her economic plight. 
Without another draft of dollars their na- 
tionalization policies would founder.” 


STEER OWN COURSE, IT SAYS 

The Evening Standard said the British 
people should cast off the tow rope and think 
up ways of getting up their own steam and 
navigating their own course. 

“Under American economic guidance they 
would forfeit their right to steer their own 
course in the stormy waters of the postwar 
world,” the Standard continued. “That is 
not the way of self-reliance and independ- 
ence.” 

Under the European recovery program, 
the Standard said, Britain would receive an 
enormous quantity of American tobacco and 
dried eggs. “But when this fresh gift of 
dollars is exhausted, Britain will still want 
tobacco and dried eggs. What will happen 
then?” the Standard asked. 

CALLS NEW LOAN “FOLLY” 

“Britain must learn to do without im- 
ports from hard-currency countries, which 
she cannot afford. Alternative sources of 
supply must be developed and the flow of 
trade diverted to bring Britain’s dollar ac- 
count into equilibrium. 

“To accept more dollars when the ex- 
perience of the first dollar loan proved so 
disastrous would be blind folly. 

“The British people have a hard, long 
struggle ahead. If they can win through 
without American assistance, they will have 
achieved a victory as glorious as any in the 
history of this island race.” 


STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MINERALS AND 
MATERIALS 


I desire to discuss further the hope ex- 
pressed yesterday that the United 
States would gain something in return 
for the money which it is to extend to 
Europe through the Marshall plan leg- 
islation. 

The statement made here during this 
debate yesterday that it is contemplated 
by the Foreign Relations Committee that 
we should get strategic and critical min- 
erals and materials in return for that 
part of our money listed as loans—in 
other words be repaid through minerals 
and materials from the 16 Marshall plan 
countries, which includes the Empire of 
Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
and Belgium—could leave a terrific im- 
pact on the raw materials and processed 
products produced in this country. 

I point out to the Senate of the United 
States that the $17,000,000,000 we are 
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now loaning and giving the 16 Marshall 
plan countries under the bill which is now 
under discussion could shut down every 
mining and textile enterprise in the 
United States for a period of more than 
4 years, if the 16 nations banded together 
and furnished us such minerals and tex- 
tile raw materials free of any charge 


* whatever, since the total strategic and 


critical mineral production and such tex- 
tile raw materials in this country totals 
approximately 4.3 billions annually. 

Obviously they are not going to give us 
such minerals and materials without 
charge since they must pay their labor, 
pay their own taxes, and pay for the raw 
materials, except such part as we might 
furnish them free of charge. So the best 
they could possibly do, looking at it 
realistically, would be to give us the 
profit on their production of such raw 
materials and manufactured goods in 
their own countries and assuming a net 
profit of 5 percent for all such were paid, 
which is reasonable, I point out that 5 
percent of the total amount would be 
$215,000,000 annually, and that this 
amount divided into $17,000,000,000 
would require 80 years to repay. This 
could close the strategic mineral pro- 
duction and the textile raw-material 
production for a period of more than 80 
years on the present rate of production. 

Mr. President, none of these things are 
likely or even possible since anyone in 
business must keep a part of the profit 
in whatever country he resides. It is 
simply a delusion presented to the Amer- 
ican people without thinking the prob- 
lem through, leaving not only our people 
confused but, I fear, some of cur own 
officials. 

I point out that we here on the Sen- 
ate floor could be, according to this line 
of reasoning, inaugurating a policy of 
appropriating Government money to buy 
foreign raw materials and manufactured 
goods to replace our own production. 
Where do we think we are heading in 
adopting such a policy? The first thing 
we know, there would be no taxable 
property left in the United Statés or in- 
comes from which to collect taxes to 
furnish such appropriations. It is the 
road to bankruptcy, and not a very long 
road at that. 

Mr. President, to continue from where 
I halted last evening when the Senate 
recessed, let me say that, in my opin- 
ion, it is impossible to consider the 
feeding of hungry people, the stopping 
of communism, and the rehabilitation of 
industry all in one breath or in one para- 
graph. Weonly confuse ourselves. The 
result is that we mix our emotions with 
the facts, and become unwilling victims 
of the greatest propaganda machine ever 
established in Washington. In any in- 
telligent discussion of the subject we 
must take them one at a time: 

First. Feeding the hungry people of 
Europe or of any other area is a matter 
of charity and must be so considered 
apart from other considerations. The 
Congress of the United States has ap- 
propriated nearly $1,500,000,000 during 
the past 12 months for that purpose 
alone, and has appropriated nearly $24,- 
000,000,000 and handed it to the nations 
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of the world without hope of repayment 
Since the close of World War II in 1945. 

The last appropriation of $597,000,000 
is expected to carry on until March of 
this year. 

Second. Stopping communism and 
protecting the integrity of the nations 
throughout the European and Asiatic 
areas that we decide, after full discus- 
sion and study, we must currently pro- 
tect for our own ultimate safety, is a 
matter of our own integrity and frank- 
ness with our own citizens and with the 
people of the world. 

In President Monroe’s pronouncement 
on December 1, 1823, he left the door 
open to extend the doctrine when and if 
conditions changed, when he said: 

To this we have adhered and shall con- 
tinue to adhere, provided no change shall 
occur, which in the judgment of the compe- 
tent authorities of this Government, shall 
make a corresponding change, on the part 
of the United States, indispensible to their 
security. 


The entire matter could now be re- 
viewed in the light of experience gained 
through two world wars in our genera- 
tion, and what additional areas and na- 
tions of the world we must now currently 
protect for our own ultimate safety, con- 
sidering the improvements in the meth- 
ods of waging defensive and offensive 
war. 

If it should be decided that a threat to 
the integrity of any member nation of 
the United Nations by any other nation 
would constitute a threat to our ulti- 
mate safety, then President Monroe’s 
exact words could be utilized in announc- 
ing the extension of the Monroe Doctrine, 
leaving out any reference to this hemi- 
sphere, to say in effect to the world and 
to the American people: “We owe it 
therefore to.candor, and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United 
States and those powers, to declare that 
we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system, as dangerous 
to our peace and safety.” 

We should then build at once a mili- 
tary force spearheaded by an air corps 
that would bear silent evidence to all 
concerned that we were ready and abie to 
enforce the extended doctrine, just as we 
have enforced the original Monroe Doc- 
trine for 125 years. It is my opinion that 
we would, through this procedure, usher 
in another era of peace comparable to 
that following the original announce- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823. 

The Joint Congressional Air Policy 
Board has recommended a long-range 
military plane purchase program, which 
would provide a 35,000-plane striking 
force costing $16,800,000,000 over a 5- 
year program. The President’s Air 
Policy Board’s recent report closely 
parallels this document. 

If we give $17,000,000,000 to Europe 
under the Marshall or any other plan, 
we still must expend approximately an- 
other $17,000,000,000 in setting up an ef- 
fective air corps, while if we were to set 
up the Air Corps according to the speci- 
fications of the Board and extend the 
Monroe Doctrine then the $17,000,000,- 
000 now headed for Europe could be di- 
verted to the cost of the Air Corps. —~ 
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Third. With respect to the rehabilita- 
tion of foreign industries, assume we 
have now protected their integrity 
through an extension of the long-estab- 
lished Monroe Doctrine, and fed them. 
This should be undertaken on a sound- 
business basis. 

After the hungry people are fed and 
the integrity of the nations protected— 
no European industrialist, co2!-mine 
owner, or veteran should be loaned 
money on easier terms than an Ameri- 
can can borrow funds for the same pur- 
pose from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

A reasonable amount of money could 
be appropriated and made available to 
the RFC or to the World Bank, simply 
providing that the RFC rules and regu- 
lations covering loans to domestic indus- 
try be applied to any foreign loans. 
Their rules provide for an investigation 
of the feasibility of the industry. 

For example, if we are to rehabilitate 
a steel plant, such as I examined in the 
Ruhr district in Germany, or in Birming- 
ham, England, the first thing is to ascer- 
tain the feasibility of the industry in that 
particular location. Perhaps it should 
not be rehabilitated. The Congress will 
never know as to that, since they have no 
way of investigating it. Send an engineer 
or an economist or a steel man there to 
get the facis, just as the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation proceeds in such 
matters. Then, when it is determined 
that the loan should be made, a mortgage 
is taken on the new equipment to be 
purchased by the loan, the stock or shares 
of the old organization is hypothecated 
for additional security and provision 
made for repayment. In the first place, 
the steel man or the engineer or the 
economist does not read the menu back- 
wards and say, “We need $10,000,000 to 
rehabilitate a steel plant in the area,” 
before he has made his examination. 
He ascertains what machinery and 
equipment are necessary and what the 
cost of each piece will be installed. Then 
he adds up and arrives at the total. He 
does not reach an answer first and then 
undertake to examine the plant. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. 
from Montana. 

Mr. ECTON. Does the Senator feel 
that such a program could be established 
and the desired results accomplished 
without creating additional Government 
agencies to look into the situation? In 
other words, could it be handled under 
our present private enterprise system? 

Mr. MALONE. I would say to my 
distinguished colleague from Montana 
that we now have more such machinery 
than we need. We have a world bank, at 
the head of which is an experienced man, 
a former Assistant Secretary of War. 
We could move the RFC rules of pro- 
cedure or such parts of them as would be 
applicable, to the World Bank. I think 
the Senator would be surprised at the 
small amount of money which would be 
required by the 16 Marshall plan coun- 
tries under those conditions. 

Mr. ECTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MALONE. As I have said, the 
rules of the RFC provide for an investiga- 
tion of the feasibility of the industry, a 


I yield to my friend 
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mortgage on the new equipment to be 
purchased by the loan, hypothecating 
the stock or shares of the old company 
for additional security, and for the indi- 
vidual to sign a note for the full amount 
borrowed. 

The amazing thing with respect to the 
Marshall plan is that our Government is 


asked to give the foreign governments - 


the money, in effect, to nationalize the 
industries of their respective countries, 
which is something we will not do in our 
own country, which subject was: covered 
by the dispatch from London dated yes- 
terday. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. 
from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senaior if he considers it a sound policy 
to undertake to stop the spread of social- 
ism by aiding the socialist government in 
England? 

Mr. MALONE. In answer to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Missouri I 
would simply say that apparently there 
is a great difference of opinion in Eng- 
land on that subject. I found that to be 
the case on my visit there in November. 
It is further justified by the dispatches 
coming from London. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to my friend 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Missouri, if he is not will- 
ing to aid the Socialist government in 
England, what government in England 
is he willing to aid? 

Mr. KEM. I have in mind that if our 
descendants read in history that we 
undertook to stop the spread of socialism 
by upholding the socialist government 
in England, it would be very difficult for 
them to understand the intellectual or 
mental processes under which we pro- 
ceeded. 

Mr. LODGE. Does not the Senator 
think that our descendants will find it 
even more difficult to understand if we 
allow communism to spread all over 
Europe all the way out to the Atlantic 
coast? 

Mr. KEM. 


President, will the 


I yield to my friend 


I do not know that they 
will be able to find any way to stop it. 
The program is not presented to us as a 
method of stopping the spread of com- 
munism to the Atlantic coast. The ques- 


tion is, Will it work? As I understand, 
it is presented as a calculated risk, 
and we are asked to weigh the risk. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. LODGE. I think it is not present- 
ed as a foolproof automatic panacea for 
anything. It is presented as a calcu- 
lated risk. I think it is the belief of the 
proponents that the chances are that if 
we do not do what is proposed, then we 
and the world will be much worse off 
than if we doit. Of course, we never can 
be sure about anything in this life. I 
think it is important to realize, when we 
come to the word “socialism”—which I 
dislike as much as does the Senator from 
Missouri—that in the Old World the 
people have never known free enterprise 
in the way we know it. When a Euro- 
pean speaks of “free enterprise” he does 
not mean the same thing we mean by it 
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at all, and in a great many countries 
they have never had it. Yet they dis- 
like communism as much as we do. 

On the continent of Europe, for in- 
stance, the railroads, the telephone, the 
telegraph, and other services which do 
not occur to me now, have always been 
operated by the Government, which of 
course, is a form of socialism, and gen- 
erations of Europeans have been born 
and have died and it has never occurred 
to them that these matters could be 
handled in any other way. In this 
country we think such activities are con- 
ducted much better by private initiative. 
But the fact that a European and an 
American do not agree on the question 
whether the government should or should 
not operate the telephone industry does 
not at all mean that they cannot agree 
in opposing communism, and it does not 
mean at all that they cannot agree in 
believing fervently in the dignity, the 
integrity, and the worth of man. 

Mr. KEM. Before the Senator from 
Massachusetts spoke I should have sup- 
posed that the doctrines of Adam Smith 
were pretty well understood in England 
all during the nineteenth century, and 
fully accepted. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not an expert on 
what has been happening in England. I 
merely read the newspapers, but I should 
say that a tremendous transformation 
has taken place in England since the days 
of Adam Smith. It is not necessary for 
me to go into all that has happened, but 
they have had frightful wars, for one 
thing; they have had the rise of other 
industrial powers which competed with 
them, for another; and they have had a 
very large growth in population, together 
with a political movement which has re- 
sulted in the population demanding a 
great many more things from the Gov- 
ernment than were ever demanded be- 
fore. All those things have resulted, I 
believe, in a change of attitude from 
that which marked the old British Lib- 
eral Party of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. KEM. Until the Socialist Govern- 
ment of J. Ramsay MacDonald, England 
was a free enterprise country, was it not? 

Mr. LODGE. Only in a very relative 
sense. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think perhaps my in- 
quiry should be directed to the Senator 
from Massachusetts in line with the de- 
bate which has been proceeding between 
him and the Senator from Missouri. 

A year or two ago we made available to 
England approximately $4,000,000,000, 
and apparently a considerable portion of 
it was used for doing certain things along 
the line of the socialization of industry, 
coal mines, banks, and even farm owner- 
ship. I wonder if the Senator feels that 
the American taxpayers should make 
money available to put into effect a pro- 
gram, even in a friendly country like 
England, which we cannot possibly sup- 
port for our own economy here at home. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from 
Nevada will permit—— 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. LODGE. I do not think the Amer- 
ican dollar should be used to promote all 
sorts of political schemes in any foreign 
country, and certainly not political 
schemes which we would not promote at 
home. I think the American dollar 
should be used to promote enterprises 
which will result in increased production 
of goods, and that it should be restricted 
to that. I was not a Member of the Sen- 
ate when the British loan was voted, and 
consequently I am not familiar with the 
situation which the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska describes, in which the 
money was used to socialize British in- 
dustry. But certainly it would be my 
hope that, under the plan we are now 
considering, that type of expenditure 
would not occur. I should like to see 
these funds used to promote the produc- 
tion of wealth, the production of goods, 
the raising of the standards of living of 
the people in these countries, and not to 
advance any fads of the type the Senator 
describes. 

Mr. BUTLER. The answer to the 
question, then, is that the Senator would 
favor the use of American taxpayers’ 
money for the development abroad of a 
program for which we would not stand 
here? 

Mr. LODGE. No. I will not say the 
Senator misunderstood me; I will say I 
did not make myself clear to him. I 
think these funds should be used to pro- 
mote the production of wealth, of goods, 
and that they should not be used to pro- 
mote some political scheme to which 
some politician abroad may be attracted. 

Mr. BUTLER. To be more concrete, 


does the Senator believe the proposed 
socialization of land ownership will in- 
crease production in England? 

Mr. LODGE. I certainly do not think 
our money should be used for that pur- 


pose. I do not think so at all. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator think 
the nationalization of the coal mines. in- 
creased production in the coal mines of 
England? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think it did so 
initially. I understand there has been 
an increase in the production of coal in 
British coal mines in the last few months. 
Of course, anything which could result 
in an increase in the production of Brit- 
ish coal would be a good thing not only 
for Great Britain, but it would be a won- 
derful thing for Europe, because large 
areas of Europe have always depended 
on British coal. Coal is about the only 
surplus raw material Great Britain has. 

Mr. BUTLER. But they were not pro- 
ducing it. 

Mr. LODGE. They have not been pro- 
ducing it, but Ambassador Douglas tes- 
tified—the testimony is in the record— 
that in the last 2 or 3 months production 
figures have begun to rise. I am sure 
the Senator will agree with me that that 
is the most important single thing that 
could happen over there. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. ECTON. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada. I should like to address 
a question, with his permission, to the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts. , 
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When we speak of political schemes, 
socialistic schemes, and communistic 
schemes, and think of them in terms of 
political parties, should we not also con- 
nect them up and think of them as ide- 
ologies? Do we not necessarily have to? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; of course they are 
ideologies. What the Senator is driving 
at, if I understand him correctly, is that 
if a nation embraces socialism, then it is 
eventually sure to embrace communism. 
Is that what the Senator has in mind? 

Mr. ECTON. That is the ultimate 
outcome, so far as my opinion % con- 
cerned; but in view of the fact that we 
must recognize that they are ideologies, 
the question naturally follows, how can 
we stop those ideologies by dollars or by 
building up industries in any of those 
countries? 

Mr. LODGE. That is a very interest- 
ing question, and I am glad the Senator 
raised it, for I think in some of these 
countries the people do not go for social- 
ism because it is an ideology or because 
they like it. They embrace forms of 
governmental control because they are 
so impoverished that they feel they have 
to—which is a very different thing. Now 
if we were all living on an island, and 
there was just so much food to go around, 
if we were to run the thing right, we 
would not let the two or three strongest 
men grab that food and go off and eat 
it themselves and let all the women and 
children starve. Therefore we would 
set up a system of rationing. That 
would be socialism, I suppose, or statism, 
or collectivism. Individuals do not do 
it because they like it, they do it because 
they are so poor that they are obliged to 
do it. 

There are a number of countries in 
Europe in which the people have adopted 
statism or collectivism or socialism, or 
government regulation, not because it is 
an ideology which they like particularly, 
but because they are so hard up that 
they have to do it in order to secure an 
orderly, a fair, and a just distribution of 
what little there is. 

Mr. President, I think we must draw 
a very sharp line of distinction between 
the person who has to do that, and the 
person who favors socialism as a matter 
of ideology and as a matter of theory and 
because he wants to lead into commun- 
ism from there. I venture the guess— 
without, as I say again, being an expert 
on any of these subjects—that if the 
Conservative government had been con- 
tinued in power in England they would 
have retained the rationing of food, the 
rationing of clothes, and the rationing of 
everything else they felt necessary, not 
because they liked it, but because they 
had to, in order that there could be a 
fair, an orderly, and a just distribution 
of what there was to be distributed. 

What the Senator from Montana has 
in the back of his mind is, I think, that 
in Germany before the war Hitler estab- 
lished what he called national socialism, 
and, of course, that did lead to the abo- 
lition of democratic government. It did 
lead to dictatorship. It led to the abo- 
lition of individual rights. The Senator 
has the fear in the back of his mind that 
all the countries in Europe that have 
adopted socialism, often without any en- 
thusiasm, will, inescapably, be led into 
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dictatorship for that reason. That is an 
Open question. We cannot tell. But I 
have a feeling that in western Europe 
the nations which have adopted social- 
istic measures, have done so because they 
felt they had to, and that their love for 
democracy is not any the weaker for it. 

Mr. ECTON. The distinguished Sen- 
ator has made a very logical explanation 
so far as some of the European countries 
are concerned, but now I should like to 
ask him what explanation he can give 
respecting people in our own country, 
who have not suffered the conditions he 
has enumerated, who. have everything 
they need, and yet have embraced the 
ideologies both of socialism and commu- 
nism. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, well, I think they 
are in a very different category, and I 
should have to search a long time to find 
words which would be adequate to ex- 
press the feelings which I entertain for 
a man in this country who embraces 
communism. Offhand I cannot find 
words which are sufficiently strong to 
express the distaste which I have for a 
man who does that. Of course I should 
say of the man over here who embraces 
socialism that, in the words of the old 
song— 

He is more to be pitied than censured; 

He is more to be helped than despised. 


Mr. ECTON. The point I want to 
make is that while we are dealing with 
political schemes we must recognize the 
ideology which goes with them, which 
amounts almost to a religion and a pas- 
sion with some people, and which ‘can- 
not be stopped by raising their living 
conditions, by giving them money or 
anything else. It is kind of like a fever; 
it has got to run its course. 

Mr. LODGE. I will admit for the sake 
of argument that in western Europe— 
and when I say “western Europe” I in- 
clude England—there are undoubtedly 
some people, particularly politicians, who 
like this socialistic business because it 
magnifies them in importance. If the 
Marshall plan, plus the effort of the peo- 
ple of these countries, should succeed in 
raising the standard of living, in re- 
establishing the free-enterprise system, 
in making jobs available for the people, 
in creating new occupations, and so 
forth, so that socialistic measures would 
become unnecessary, I am quite sure the 
Senator is correct in thinking that there 
would be some politicians over there who 
would want to hang onto the socialistic 
system, because the change would mean 
the loss of their jobs and loss of their 
personal importance. But I believe that 
the rank and file of people in England 
and in France and other countries—if it 
were not necessary to have these con- 
trols—would rise up in their wrath and 
throw such persons out of office the very 
minute they thought they could. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, so long 
as the question has been raised I should 
like to comment on it briefly. In the 
first place, I will say that I had quite a 
lengthy conference, and a very interest- 
ing one, with Sir Stafford Cripps, who 
seems to be the dominating influence in 
the economy of England. From my con- 
ference with him, and with Mr. Monnet 
in France, and with others, I have no 
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reason to suppose that there is any dif- 
ference between the ideologies embraced 
by them. 

Let us consider the production of coal. 
The Senator from Massachusetts says 
that the production of coal in England 
has increased. The United States at this 
time, Mr. President, is shipping coal to 
Newcastle, at least such shipments were 
being made until very recently. In the 
fourth reader we read, as an example of 
something impossible to happen, the 
carrying of coals to Newcastle. It has 
happened. We are doing just that. We 
are giving the coal to England. No one, 
I believe, is naive enough to believe that 
we will be paid for it. We are paying 
from $20 to $22 a ton for the coal we 
shipped to Newcastle, when coal can be 
produced in England for eight or nine 
dollars a ton; what is really needed is 
some West Virginia miners. We could 
double their wages and make money on 
the deal. 

Before the war England exported more 
than 40,000,000 tons of coal annually. 
Beginning with the war and until 1948 
Engiand did not export a ton of coal, 
and if she is exporting coal at this mo- 
ment it is a very small amount. Eng- 
land, along with Germany, furnished to 
the rest of Europe largely the coal needed 
there. When I was in England I went 
down into-some of the coal mines with 
Mr. Collins, who was at that time in 
charge of the English coal mines. When 
I went to France someone there said 
facetiously—but I did not consider the 
remarks very facetious—that the English 
people did not produce enough coal to 
keep themselves warm, so they were 
placed in charge of the Ruhr coal mines. 
I found that to be literally true. 

Sir Stafford Cripps was very frank 
with me, and said directly, with a slight- 
ly hostile note, probably thinking I would 
not entirely agree with him, that the 
steel industry was next on the program 
of nationalism, and he had told me not 
5 minutes before that Britain had to 
have the Marshall plan money. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me at that 
point? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator from 
Nevada has brought up a very interesting 
question respecting coal. It was my 
privilege to be in England last fall, and 
the subject of coal production was dis- 
cussed while I was there. Naturally I 
was interested in the subject of coal, for 
that is the fuel which is the very back- 
bone of British industry. I was advised 
by men who should know—by men who 
I believe do know—that prior to the war 
England did ship coal abroad, and that 
product was one of her great exports. 
The present government of England took 
over, I believe, in July of 1945. Naturally 
during the war there was no shipment 
abroad of coal from England. 

When I was in England, more than 2 
years had passed under the present 
British Government, and Britain was not 
then mining sufficient coal to meet her 
own needs. I was advised that she 
bought 600,000 tons of coal from the 
United States in 1947. I have heard re- 
ports that today Britain is exporting coal. 
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I have not been able to understand that, 
because as late as October, yes, as late 
as November of 1947, Britain was not 
meeting her own coal requirements, so I 
was advised while there. I was also ad- 
vised that coal had been nationalized in 
July 1947. It is certainly an experiment 
for the advocates of nationalization of 
industry here to watch with care. This 
was an industry which, prior to the war, 
had produced sufficient coal to constitute 
a great product of shipment out of the 
country, an item of trade which brought 
dollarsénto England. But after the pres- 
ent government, the Socialist Govern- 
ment of England, took over, the British 
were unable to mine sufficient coal to 
meet their needs. 

I have also heard it said by high au- 
thority that the steel industry would be 
taken over. Why I do not know, because 
it seems that the steel industry in Eng- 
land has done well, and has produced 
perhaps better than any other industry. 

Why should this country, which stood 
so firmly against the nationalization of 
industries, now pour out money for the 
aid of a government which has declared 
itself bent upon going further into the 
nationalization of industries? ‘The Gov- 
ernment of England is a socialistic gov- 
ernment. It is certainly not a commu- 
nistic government. I have no fear of 
England falling to communism. I think 
she is entirely free from that danger. I 
believe that when we talk about putting 
money into England as a block to com- 
munism such talk does not ring true, 
because in-that country there is no threat 
of communism. But there is socialism. 
The program of the present Government 
of England is a program of nationaliza- 
tion of industries. It seems to me a 
strange position for us to take to sustain 
that idea of government, which we would 
be doing by putting money into Great 
Britain. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to say a word in 
response? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. In order to keep the rec- 
ord straight, I wish to say that since the 
question of British coal production has 
arisen I have made some inquiries. Iam 
told that at the present time Great Brit- 
ain is importing no coal from the United 
States. She is actually exporting some 
coal. I am told that the rate of British 
production increased in January and 
February, and that even greater produc- 
tion is expected in March, with an even 
larger amount of exports. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. When did the pro- 
duction reach the point of meeting the 
British needs? 

Mr. LODGE. The last shipment they 
got from us was last summer, and that 
was a small shipment of a certain special 
type of coal which they themselves did 
not produce. At a rough guess, imports 
from this country stopped last fall, and 
the exports began soon after that. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I must say to the 
Senator that I have been advised by men 
high in the Government of Great Britain 
that the British had bought as much as 
600,000 tons of coal from this country. 

Mr. LODGE. During what period? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That was in 1947. 
The months were not stated. We know 
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that for more than 2 years they had not 
met the production of prewar days. 

Mr. LODGE. I agree with the Senator 
that no coal should be sent under this 
plan where it is not imperatively needed. 
We should not send anything to any 
country which that country can produce 
for itself. The bill specifically provides 
that that shall not be done. We have 
the assurance of every official witness 
who appeared before us that coal would 
not be so sent. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It is not a ques- 
tion of sending coal. If the British need 
coal and want to buy American coal, well 
and good. Ii am taking a position in 
opposition to sending money or commodi- 
ties which are not needed, or sending 
money to sustain a government which 
has not carried on with the efficiency of 
the government which was in office prior 
to the war. I do not think we should 
sustain that kind of a government. 

Mr. LODGE. It is implicit in the bill 
that every recipient Nation will make 
the maximum effort to make the most 
of its own resources. 

If the Senator from Nevada will per- 
mit me one further observation, the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has stated that, 
inasmuch as Great Britain was not 
threatened with communism, therefore 
there was no point in sending aid to 
Great Britain. I agree that Great Brit- 
ain is not threatened with communism. 
However, the economics of the nations 
of western Europe are so interlocked that 
if there are countries in Europe which 
might be threatened with communism, 
and which are dependent upon exports 
from Great Britain, and dependent upon 
their economic relationships with Great 
Britain, the most effective thing to do 
to ward off communism is to see to it that 
Great Britain is in a position to discharge 
her normal economic function with re- 
spect to those people. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It seems to me 
that if we are to advance money to coun- 
tries which are not threatened with com- 
munism, we should do so with the frank 
statement that we are doing it for the 
purpose of increasing our own trade. I 
want the products of this country to be 
sent to other countries, so long as we do 
not create shortages here. I believe that 
shipments abroad must be tied in very 
definitely with the needs of this country, 
so that we shall not have the shortages 
and high prices from which we have suf- 
fered for some time. 

That is not the point I am making. 
If we are to advance money to the United 
Kingdom, let it be done upon a business- 
like basis, and upon the basis of shipping 
our products over there, within reason- 
able amounts, and not on the basis of 
stopping communism or rehabilitating 
the government. Let it be frankly stated 
that it is a trade proposition; and being 
a trade proposition and a business affair, 
let it be based upon business-like meth- 
ods, and let the recipients pay in some 
manner for the products sent. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me say as forcibly as 
I can that to my way of thinking this is 
not a trade proposition. The propa- 
ganda which comes out of Moscow is 
constantly saying that it is a trade 
proposition, and that we are doing it be- 
cause America needs foreign trade and 
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cannot get along without foreign trade, 
and that therefore we are doing this to 
support our own economy. I do not 
think that is true. The purpose goes 
much deeper than that. 

We have an interest in this program, 
but not because of trade. I believe that 
our interest is the interest that a country 
as large and great as ours has in having 
a peaceful world. That aim does not 
embrace merely trade. It embraces liv- 
ing human beings. For us to say that 
we are doing this simply as a matter of 
trade, simply as a matter of balance- 
sheet economics, and simply to get back 
to the level of 1938—as so many advo- 
cates of this plan have said—is to me not 
enough. If all we were doing were reviv- 
ing American trade; if all we were doing 
were providing soup kitchens for Europe, 
I should not be in favor of the plan. I 
should say that it involved the expendi- 
ture of much, too much, money for such 
purposes. Unless this program would 
bring about a condition of peace in the 
world, unless it would lead to the cre- 
ation of a joint organization in Europe, 
and lead to something new, rather than 
simply rebuilding the same old row of 
tenement houses which have caught fire 
and started international conflagrations 
twice in the lifetime of the Senator and 
myself—and the Senator fought in both 
wars—this program would have no inter- 
est for me. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am interested in 
tying the program in with high purposes. 
However, I believe the Senator himself 
stated that trade was necessary to bring 
about peace in the world. Trade must 


be sustained on the basis of products 
which are needed over there. 

If it be a question of trade—and I care 
not whether the charge may come from 
Moscow or somewhere else—let us get 


down to the facts. If it be a question of 
trade, let us call it that, and let us put 
it on a sound business basis. Let us say 
to thcse who come here for money, “You 
are not coming here for alms. You are 
coming here to deal with us as one na- 
tion with another. You are coming here 
to trade, and we are ready to trade, but 
let it be based upon business principles.” 

Speaking of Moscow, we are advised 
that England has made an agreement to 
send materials to Russia. I hope to have 
a summary of the agreement before this 
Gebate is concluded. 

Mr. MALONE. I may say to my friend 
the Senator from West Virginia that I 
have a break-down of the trade treaty. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I shall be glad to 
have the Senator present it. 

So, Mr. President, there is no reason 
for Senators to say on behalf of the 
United States, “Oh, no; this is not going 
to be on a trade basis; we are putting 
it on a higher plane than that,” and then 
know that one of the countries to whom 
we are giving this aid—the United King- 
dom, for example—is entering into a 
trade agreement with Soviet Russia. 
Certainly it is wrong, so far as our coOun- 
try is concerned, to put this proposed 
aid on the basis of one plane, namely, 
that we are giving the aid to these na- 
tions, including, for instance, the United 
Kingdom, end then have the United 
Kingdom return to the usual basis of 
trade with Russia. Why not let it be 
upon a sane, usual, solid basis between 
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ourselves and Great Britain or any other 
country that deals with us? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me fur- 
ther, because I should like to comment 
at this point in view of the fact that the 
Senator from West Virginia is develcp- 
ing a very interesting line of thought. 

Mr, MALONE. I yield, 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, the Senator 
from West Virginia is quite correct when 
he says that’ the desirable thing would 
be for us to be able to trade with these 
countries in the normal way in which we 
always have. That would be the case 
today, if it had not been for the recent 
war. But the war has upset all economic 
relationships and had created tremen- 
dous dollar shortages, so that none of the 
currencies of those nations are convert- 
ible, which is a tragic situation in the 
case of European countries which are 
not self-sufficient and have to get goods 
from outside. Those are considerations 
we cannot overlook when we talk about 
tke revival of trade. That is exactly the 
gap this bill is trying to fill, and that is 
the approach of those who favor enact- 
ment of the bill, believing, as either the 
Senator or I said yesterday—I forget 
which one of us it was—that the way 
to lead men away from communism is to 
give them hope. If men have no hope, 
they tend to go toward communism, be- 
cause they try to think of the most awful 
thing they can do, and that is the most 
awful thing. 

But if we wish to lead a man away from 
communism, we must give him hope. Of 
course, to all of us in this Chamber the 
thing that gives us hope is to be able to 
look into the future and see some decent 
living conditions for ourselves and our 
wives and our children. Of course that 
means jobs and economic revival, and 
that is what this bill is aimed at. 

But the reason why the proposed aid 
is necessary is, not because these coun- 
tries are finished, but because of the ter- 
rific dislocations and the terrific destruc- 
tion which was visited on them during 
the war. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nevada yield to me 
at this point? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I should like to 
make a brief reply about the hope that 
is held out by this bill. We sent millions 
of dollars into Yugoslavia. UNRRA put 
millions of dollars there, and that held 
out the hope to which the Senator from 
Massachusetts has referred, but it did 
not prevent Yugoslavia from going to 
communism. 

Similarly, we helped Czechoslovakia, 
but only recently we have learned that 
the iron curtain has been rung down on 
Czechoslovakia. 

That is why I am very much disturbed 
over the thought that perhaps under 
the provisions of this bill the United 
States will do something at great cost, 
but will find that the desired result is not 
achieved. 

I say that the proper way for us to 
proceed is, not by way of gifts, but hy 
way of helping these countries maintain 
themselves and have self-respect, with- 
out locking to us as a supporter and a 
giver, as proposed by this measure. 
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In this bill there is no provision re- 
quiring the return of 1 cent. The Ad- 
ministrator is to be given the power to 
make certain deals, but there is no re- 
quirement as to that. Vast powers are 
given to the Administrator, by the bill, 
either to give away the aid or to make 
terms on a businesslike basis. It seems 
to me that if we are really and genuinely 
going to help European countries and at 
the same time look after the welfare of 
our own country, we had better put this 
proposed aid on some kind of basis of 
businesslike dealing whereby the law, 
as enacted, will expressly provide that 
the Administrator must do these things 
in a businesslike way, with the ex- 
pectancy of a return from the recipients 
of this heip. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada further yield 
to me? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from West 
Virginia is a very skillful debater, and 
he has shown that to be the fact by his 
reference to the gifts which went to 
Yugoslavia. I was not a Member of the 
Senate at that time, of course. I think 
what was done in that respect was a 
colossal mistake and a ghastly error. I 
think the way we have allowed ourselves 
to be slapped around and slapped in the 
face in that connection, and the way the 
Yugoslavian people have been treated, 
inci:uding the way Archbishop Stepinac 
has been treated, are terrible blots both 
on ourselves and on history. 

I think we have made many mistakes, 
but I think we have learned something 
as a result. I think the program which 
now is before us embodies the lessons 
gained by experience; and I think that 
running all through the bill and the re- 
port and the hearings we find the belief 
which the Senator from West Virginia 
has voiced, namely, that this program 
must be carried out in a businesslike 
manner. Mr. President, I hope that the 
man who is appointed as Administrator 
under this bill will be the kind of man 
who could run General Motors or some 
other large enterprise, because this pro- 
gram must be handled in as business- 
like a way as possible. 

I agree with the Senator that as much 
of the $5,300,000,000 as poSsible should 
be in the form of real loans which will 
be repaid. On the other hand, in that 
connection there is an element which 
cannot be treated as banker’s loans, be- 
cause of the destruction caused by the 
war. The war was not a constructive 
industrial enterprise, and consequently 
the results which have flowed from the 
war are not constructive from an indus- 
trial or economic standpoint, either. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nevada further 
yield to me? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Iam glad to have 
the Senator from Massachusetts agree 
with me that any money which goes to 
these countries under this progre 
should go to them on a business 
basis. The Senator speaks of obtaining 
an administrator cf great ability. That 
is well and good; of course we can hope 
for that; but that is only another hope 
that is in this entire proposal. 
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There is one thing we can do, and that 
is to write into this bill, which the Sen- 
ator now supports, an exacting require- 
ment as to how this shall be done. We 
are the representatives of the people of 
the United States, and we are here in 
Congress to look after the interests of our 
country and its well-being. I know that 
the Senator from Massachusetts feels he 
is doing that in any action he takes. But 
I say, Mr. President, that if we are really 
going to do what is right, we should write 
into this bill definite provisions as to 
what shall be done and the methods that 
shall be used, and we should not leave 
it to the wide discretion of an adminis- 
trator. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the steel situation has been 
mentioned—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the subcommittee of the Armed 
Services Committee may meet at 2 
o’clock today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from [llinois (Mr. Lucas] 
were now present, he would object. So 
I ask the Senator from Oregon to with- 
hold his request until the Senator from 
Illinois returns. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be happy to 
do so. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Otherwise, I 
should have to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ad- 
dress a question to the Senator. From 
the observations the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LopcE] made on the 
floor of the Senate yesterday afternoon, 
I take it that the purpose of this meas- 
ure is to permit the countries of western 
Europe not only to trade among them- 
selves, but to trade with any other na- 
tion in the world. I think that was the 
conclusion which was reached here yes- 
terday afternoon. 

Mr. LODGE. If it is in the interests 
of the purposes of this act and the wel- 
fare of the United States to have them 
do so. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. I should have been 
glad to add that, but I did not wish in 
any way to state a premise to which the 
Senator might except. 

I take it that it is also the purpose of 
this proposed act to provide that the 
trade-relations agreements are to be en- 
tered into by the Secretary oz State, after 
consulting with the Administrator under 
this program. The provision to that ef- 
fect is to be found in section 15 (a), on 
page 27 of the bill, reading as follows: 

Sec. 15. (a) The Secretary of State, after 
consultation with the Administrator, is au- 
thorized to conclude, with individual par- 
ticipating countries or any number of such 
countries or with an organization repre- 
senting any such countries, agreements in 
furtherance of the purposes of this act. 
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The purposes of the act are set forth 
in section 2, on page 2, beginning in line 
17, as follows: 

The development of economic cooperation 
including all possible steps to establish and 
maintain equitable rates of exchange— 


This is the point to which I want to 
draw the Senator’s attention— 


and to bring about the progressive elimina- 
tion of trade barriers. 


That is pointed in that particular sec- 
tion, and it is also written into section 
2 (b) on page 4. 

Mr. LODGE. It is in Europe that the 
trade barriers are to be eliminated. 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a moment. I 
refer to page 4, paragraph 3, section 
2 (b), which reads: 

Facilitating and stimulating the growth 
of international trade of participating coun- 
tries with one another and with other coun- 
tries by appropriate measures including re- 
duction of barriers which may hamper such 
trade. 


There are at least two provisions I de- 
sire to bring to the attention of the Sen- 
ator and I should like to ask a question 
in order to clarify the Recorp, for the 
reason that I am one who is very much 
interested in the schedules contained in 
our trade agreements. The Senator 
knows that the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act expires this year. There is 
a question whether or not it will be ex- 
tended. It has operated during the war 
when prices were high. In my opinion 
there has not been an opportunity to 
test the schedules now in operation. But 
the question I should like to propound 
is: If the pending measure is passed, does 
the Congress commit itself at least for 
the life of ERP to an extension of the 
present laws respecting trade agreements 
or similar provisions that might be de- 
termined by the Secretary of State in 
relation not only to the 16 countries, but 
to other countries? Does the Senator 
see what I mean? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I see what the Senator 
means, and I think it is a very legitimate 
question. I shall try to answer it in the 
order in which he presented it for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. WHERRY. I realize it is a long 
question, but I wanted to make a premise, 
because I am vitally interested in the 
matter. 

Mr. LODGE. I see what the Senator 
means, and I also am vitally interested. 
I have seen the Waltham Watch Co. go 
to the wall. That is not only a loss to 
the people of Massachusetts but a very 
serious loss to the people of the United 
States, because it is the watch companies 
upon which we must depend to make in- 
struments in case of war. Because of 
unfair foreign competition, I do not want 
to see the abolition of our tariff barriers, 
although I recognize also that in certain 
cases reductions can be made, which can 
increase American exports. 

With respect to page 27, the first point 
made by the Senator was that the Sec- 
retary of State would make the agree- 
ments. Let me say to the Senator that 
under our constitutional practice the 
Secretary of State must technically make 
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the agreements, but it is a ministerial 
function in this ¢ase and the agreement 
would be in practice written and thought 
out by the Administrator. The other 
language to which the Senator re- 
ferred—— ‘ 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a moment, please. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. What I am asking 
relative to trade agreements is whether 
the Administrator is given blanket au- 
thority to negotiate those treaties be- 
tween the countries, and to make agree- 
ments containing such schedules, with- 
out bringing them back to the Congress. 
Are we abdicating our power? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I do not think we 
are. The language of section 15 ap- 
plies to bilateral and multilateral agree- 
ments under the Marshall plan. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. And of course I do not 
think the Senator would want to have 
them come back here for ratification. 
Would he? 

Mr. WHERRY. The trade agree- 


ments, however, that the Administrator 
is to execute after being given this blan- 
ket authority might involve the very 
That is my 


thing I am talking about. 
question. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator has asked 
me a queStion, and if he will be patient 
a minute I shall try to answer it. The 
language on page 2, lines 18, 19, and 20, 
to which he refers, relative to the pro- 
gressive elimination of trade barriers, 
and the language on page 4, lines 5, 6, 7, 
and 8, about the growth of international 
trade of participating countries, includ- 
ing reduction of barriers which may 
hamper such trade, applies to the par- 
ticipating countries and does not apply 
to this country at all. It is my view, and 
I think I can speak with a good deal of 
confidence on the subject when I say 
that it is also the view of others besides 
myself, that that language applies to the 
participating nations and does not in 
any way involve a commitment on the 
part of the United States with regard to 
the trade-agreements program. Cer- 
tainly I think it would not be right to 
introduce the trade-agreements program 
into the bill. I do not think it is any- 
where in the bill at all, and I do not 
think it should be. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, that is 
the sole reason for my asking the ques- 
tion. It seems to me as I study the lan- 
guage, knowing that the Trade Agree- 
ments Act will terminate this year if it 
is not extended, that section 15 gives the 
Secretary authority to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act. When I read sections 
2 (a) and 2 (b), I think the reference is 
to trade barriers. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will wait 
a minute, and if I may say so, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think he is getting away off the 
track. Section 15 authorizes the Secre- 
tary of State simply and solely to carry 
out the bilateral and multilateral agree- 
ments. That is all that is set forth on 
pages 27 to 32, and that is all he is au- 
thorized to do. He is not authorized to 
monkey around with trade agreements. 

Mr. WHERRY. What particular trade 
barrier would come under the unilateral, 
bilateral, or multilateral agreements that 
might be made between or among par- 
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ticipating countries? It says, “with other 
countries.” 

Mr. LODGE. I think the Senator is 
whipping the devil around the stump— 
something that he does quite well as a 
matter of fact. 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh, no, no. 

Mr. LODGE. In my view the language 
applies solely to bilateral and multilat- 
eral undertakings. There might be an 
agreement between two foreign coun- 
tries which was disadvantageous to the 
welfare of the United States, and the Ad- 
ministrator might say to those countries, 
“Before I sign a bilateral agreement with 
you, I want you to eliminate that agree- 
ment.” That would be a part of his bar- 
gaining power; in fact, that is what he 
ought to do. But there is nothing in sec- 
tion 15 (a) which gives the Secretary of 
State and the Administrator any power 
to do anything except to conclude bi- 
lateral and multilateral undertakings. It 
has nothing to do with the trade-agree- 
ments program at all. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator, and I 
also thank the Senator from Nevada for 
yielding the time. I would interpret the 
act as the Senator from Massachusetts 
does, provided it stopped on page 27; but 
when in that provision it is stated, “ac- 
cording to the purposes of the act,” I re- 
spectfully say to the Senator that in 
sections 2 (a) and (b) certainly there is 
mention of trade barriers. They are to 
be reduced to a minimum. The trade 
barriers are to be reduced so that there 
can be an exchange of goods among the 
participating countries, and in other 
countries with which the Secretary of 
State might negotiate agreements which 
he thinks appropriate. All I am saying 
is this: If the Senator can give me as- 
surance that the provision does not in 
any way have any effect upon any 
reciprocal-trade agreement, or any other 
agreement between this country and 
foreign countries, that the schedules are 
not to be considered by the Secretary, 
that the provisions of the reciprocal- 
trade agreements or similar provisions 
if the Trade Agreements Act is not ex- 
tended, I would deeply appreciate it. I 
think it can be interpreted to mean 
exactly the construction that I place 
upon it. 

Mr. LODGE. I am glad to assure the 
Senator that there is nothing which in 
any way affects any trade agreement 
which the United States may conclude 
between itself and any other country. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did the Senator say 
“with other countries”? 

Mr. LODGE. With other countries. 
But the bill emphatically expresses the 
hope that there will be a European cus- 
toms union—a hope in which I trust the 
Senator shares. 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. Because the organiza- 
tion of a customs union is a cheap way to 
remove the barriers to trade which exist 
over there. 

Mr. WHERRY. I was on the floor 
when the late David Walsh, the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts at that time, 
developed an argument with reference to 
the importation of Swiss watches. 

Mr. LODGE. I made an argument on 
that subject last June. 
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Mr. WHERRY. The Senator was in 
the service at the time I am speaking of, 
asI recall. Does the Senator think there 
is anything in the language of the bill 
which has anything to do with the sched- 
ules or provisions of any trade agree- 
ments which now exist, or if the Trade 
Agreements Act should not be extended 
would the Secretary have any authority 
under any provision of this bill to have 
anything to do with trade relations be- 
tween Switzerland and the United States 
relative to the importation of watches? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I do not think so. 
There are times when I should like to 
think so, because there are times when I 
would be tempted to say to the Admin- 
istrator, “I wish you would insist that 
they stop flooding America with some of 

hese products.” But I do not think I 
would be in order in making such a 
representation to the Administrator, be- 
cause the provisions of the bill do not 
touch trade between America and those 
countries. Its purpose is to create an in- 
tégrated Europe and to lead to the elimi- 
nation of trade barriers between Euro- 
pean countries. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
think it has nothing to do with trade 
relations between those countries and 
the United States? 

Mr. LODGE. That is my opinion. 
There is a matter of stock piling in- 
voived, but that is another subject. The 
matter of stock piling involves the re- 
ceipt of strategic materials. That sub- 
ject is in a different category. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to have 
the Senator know that I have been deeply 
interested .in the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act since its beginning. 

Mr. LODGE. I know the Senator has 
been very active in that connection. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish the Members 
of the Senate could have an opportunity 
to discuss the question and have some- 
thing to say about the schedules and 
provisions involved. 

Mr. LODGE. Iagree with the Senator 
that it would be utterly reprehensible and 
inconceivable for us to enact tariff legis- 
lation as a rider to the pending bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not say tariff 
legislation; I said reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. 

Mr. LODGE. Or reciprocal trade 
agreements. I do not think they are at 
all involved here. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that the 
senior Senator from Michigan is in agree- 
ment with the Senator. 

Mr. LCDGE. I have not talked with 
the senior Senator from Michigan, but 
I see he is nodding his head, and I am 
pleased to see that gesture of approval. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I must 
agree with my distinguished colleague 
from Nebraska that this loosely drawn 
bill may involve every industry in the 
United States. I want to say, since re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements have been 
mentioned, that the reciprocal-trade plan 
is a selective free-trade act. As a result 
of the operation of the selective free- 
trade acts—selective by the State Depart- 
ment, which is supposed to handle for- 
eign affairs and not domestic affairs— 
just as one example—and it can happen 
with respect to any industry—90 percent 
of the mines in the United States have 
been shut down; 2,400 mines in Cali- 
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fornia have been cut down to 350. In 
Nevada the proportion is about the same, 
and perhaps throughout the country. 
Based upon the record, I am convinced 
that that is what would happen. If the 
textile industry were treated as the min- 
eral industry has been treated—-and it 
could be done at any time—the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Loncr] might 
be very much interested. If he were 
here, I would make a further remark with 
regard to that, but I see he has left the 
floor, 

Further to consider the matters which 
have been raised and in order to clear 
them up, I note that in the European 
recovery program prepared by the State 
Department the United Kingdom intends 
to import iron and steel, finished, crude, 
or semifinished, pig iron, scrap, and iron 
ore through 1948 and 1949. The finished 
product amounts to 1,204,000 tons; the 
crude and semifinished to 944,000 tons. 
I could continue to read from the report, 
but that report is evidence in itself. 

I point out to the Senate that we are 
now, and for some time have been, ex- 
porting from 6,009,000 to 8,000,000 tons 
of steel annually. I shall cover that a 
little further along in my address and 
point cut how we might stop some of that 
importation by a simple change in Ex- 
ecutive orders, allowing that amount to 
be added to the German production. 

An agreement was signed between the 
United Kingdom and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics in Moscow, December 
27, 1847, and I wish to give a short sum- 
mary of that trade and payment agree- 
ment. 

From the U. S. S. R. to the United King- 
dom, out of the 1947 harvest, for delivery 
during a period of 8 months from February 
1, 1948, to September 30, 1948, inclusive, 450,- 
000 metric tons of barley, 200,000 metric tons 
of maize, and..100,000 metric tons of oats. 


For the benefit of my colleague from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], maize is a sort 
of Kaffir corn, as it is called in Nebraska. 

I point out further that Russia got 
paid for the amount of grain referred to 
perhaps from some of the money fur- 
nished under the Marshall plan. 

From the United Kingdom to Russia 
there were shipped: 

Light rails with fishplates, bolts, and nuts 
for narrow-gage railways, 25,000 English 
long tons (including not less than 10,000 
English long tons from new prceduction and 
the balance from United Kingdom military 
surpluses) — 


It may ke that United States sur- 
pluses have something to do with this* 
also— 
and in addition 10,000 English long tons from 
any further United Kingdom military sur- 
pluses which may become available during 
the year 1948 in the United Eingdom and 
overseas. 


I say to my distinguished colleagues 
that possibly much of this surplus be- 
longed to Uncle Sam; but we gave it to 
them. 

Schedules I and IT give the details. 

I read further from the summary: 

In addition, negotiations will immediately 
be commenced with the object of supplying 
to the U. S. S. R. wool, rubber, aluminum, 
cocoa beans, coffee, and other goods to be 
agresd, © * * 

Both governments in the near future will 
enter into additional negotiations concern- 
ing the question of obtaining supplies of 
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tin from the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

In the event that by May 31, 1948, the total 
value of Soviet orders placed for equipment 
provided for in the above-mentioned 
schedules I and II does not reach half of the 
whole value of this equipment, then the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics has the right to reconsider its 
undertaking relating to the making available 
to the United Kingdom of the last 200,000 
tons out of the 750,000 tons of grain men- 
tioned. 


With reference to long-term arrange- 
ments, I read further: 

The aim of the two governments is to 
secure as soon as possible a balanced trade 
on an expanding basis between the United 
Kingdom and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. * * * 

The two governments will appoint repre- 
sentatives who will meet not later than May 
1948 to draw up a balanced program of ship- 
ments between the two countries consisting 
of: 

(a) Further supplies as itemized above. 

(b) Supplies of the following goods: 

(1) From the U. 8. S. R. to the United 
Kingdom: Wheat, pulses, pit props, cellulose, 
canned goods. 

(2) From the United Kingdom to the 
U. S. S. R.: Oil-well tubes, tinplate. 

(c) Such further goods as may be agreed. 

Provision is also made for further meetings, 
not less than once a year, to “make recom- 
mendations to the two governments designed 
to improve, develop, and widen the basis of 
trade between the two countries.” 

Schedule I: Equipment for delivery from 
the United Kingdom to the U.S. 5. R. 


I wish to point out that the steel goods 
I have mentioned and shall mention, and 
the various fabricated goods, can well be 
fabricated from the steel we are furnish- 
ng, it can well be that engines and other 
equipment going to the United Kingdom 
are merely relayed in trucks of various 
kinds to the U.S. 5S. R. 


Description of equipment 
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1. Narrow-gage 750-mm,. locomotives. 
Quantity, 1,100. 

Prospective period of delivery: Seventy-five 
in first 2 years from placing of order. Three 
hundred fifty per annum thereafter. Com- 
plete in 2%, years from commencement of 
delivery. 


2. Flat trucks. 


shall not read the details. 


I 
8. Winches (2 and 3 drums). 
4, Excavators. 
5. Caterpillar loading cranes. 
6. Auto timber carriers. 
7. Tugs. 
8. Dredgers. 
9. Locomobiles. 
10. Fifty-kilowatt mobile Diesel electric 
generators. 
11. Steam power turbine stations. 


All of which we have been shipping 
to Europe in great quantities—equip- 
ment hard to get in this country. 


12. Plywood equipment. 
13. Timber mill equipment. 


And so it goes. 

I submit this list for the REecorp, Mr. 
President. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


SUMMARY OF THE TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREE- 
MENTS BETWEEN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND 
THE U.S. S. R. (SIGNED IN Moscow, DEcEM- 
BER 27, 1947) 

SHORT-TERM ARRANGEMENTS 


From the U. 8. S. R. to the United King- 
dom—Grain: Out of the 1947 harvest (for 
delivery during a period of 8 months from 
February 1, 1948, to September 30, 1948, in- 
clusive) : 450,000 metric tons barley, 200,000 
metric tons maize, 100,000 metric tons oats. 

From the United Kingdom to the U. 8S. 
S. R.: Light rails with fish plates, bolts, and 
nuts for narrow-gage railway, 25,000 English 
long tons (including not less than 10,000 
English long tons from new production and 
the balance from United Kingdom military 


ScHEDULE I.—Equipment for delivery from the United Kingdom to the U.S. S. R. 


Quantity or 
amount 





Delivery 1 per month, 










SCHEDULE II.—Equipment for delivery from the United Kingdom to the U.S. S. R. 


Quantity or 
amount 








In 1948-49, 





Delivery 2 years after pla 





. 


75 in first 2 years from placing of order; 350 per annum thereafter. 
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surpluses), and in addition 10,000 English 
long tons from any further United Kingdom 
military surpluses which may become avail- 
able during the year 1948 in the United King- 
dom and overseas. 

See also schedules I and II, attached. 

In addition, negotiations will immediately 
be commenced with the object of supplying 
to the U. S S. R. wool, rubber, aluminum, 
cocoa beans, coffee, and other goods to be 
agreed. 

Both Governments in the near future will 
enter into additional negotiations concern- 
ing the question of obtaining supplies of tin 
to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

In the event that by May 31, 1948, the total 
value of Soviet orders placed for equipment 
provided for in the above-mentioned Sched- 
ules I and II does not reach half of the 
whole value of this equipment, then the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics will have the right to reconsider 
its undertaking relating to the making avail- 
able to the United Kingdom of the last 200,- 
000 tons out of the 750,000 tons of grain 
mentioned. 


LONG-TERM ARRANGEMENTS 


The aim of the two Governments is to se- 
cure as soon as possible a balanced trade on 
an expanding basis between the United 
Kingdom and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

The two governments will appoint repre- 
sentatives who will meet not later than May 
1948 * * * to draw up a balanced pro- 
gram of shipments between the two coun- 
tries consisting of: 

(a) Further supplies as itemized above. 

(b) Supplies of the following goods: 

(1) From the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to the United Kingdom: Wheat, 
pulses, pit props, cellulose, canned goods. 

(2) From the United Kingdom to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Oil-well 
tubes, tinplate. 

(c) Such further goods as may be agreed. 

Provision is also made for further meetings, 
not less than once a year, to make recom- 
mendations to the two governments designed 
to improve, develop, and widen the basis of 
trade between the two countries. 


Prospective period of delivery 






Complete in 234 years 


25amonth. This rate will increase to 100a 


month and the delivery period will cover approximately 2% years. 


Delivery at rate of 1,000 units in 1949 and 


One-half will be fitted with electric motors. 


from commencement of delivery. 
ae 2, 400............| Commence 18 months after placing of order at 
oe 2, 400............| Commence 12 months after placing of order. 
j 1,400 units in 1950. 
210 In 1948, 30 units; 1949, 60 units; 1950, 120 units. 


In 1948, 4 units; 1949, 20 units; 1950, 30 units. 


2a week commencing 18 months after placing of order. 
In 1948, 4 from surplus, 10 from new building starting 18 months after placing of order. 


First, 24 months after placing of order; remainder at rate of 1 every 3 months. 

Commence delive ory in 21 months from placing of order and complete in further 18 months, 

Fifteen 4 months from placing of order; 135 in further 12 months. 

First set would be delivered in 2!4 years from placing of order and thereafter 1 set per month, 

| 1949, £100,000 per annum; 1950, £200,000 per annum; 1951, £200,000 per annum; and after 
at the rate of £200,000 per annum. 

--| 1949, £50,000; 1950, £100,000; 1951, £100,000; and after at the rate of £100,000 per annum. 


Prospective period of delivery 





| Deliver first one in 2 years after placing of order and then one every 5 months. 
Start in 2 years after placing of order and complete in further 6 months. 
Delivery 2% years after placing of order. 
Start 244 years after placing of order. 
Start 24% years after placing of order. 
Deliver in 24 years after placing of order. 
Deliver in 2)4 years after placing of order. 
Deliver in 2 years after pees of order, 

cing of order. 
Delivery to commence 214 years after placing of order, and complete in further 12 months 
Delivery to commence 24 years after placing of order, and complete in further 6 months. 
Delivery to commence 2% years after placing of order and complete in further 6 months. 
Delivery to commence 2 years after placing of order and complete in further 6 months. 
Delivery to commence 2 years after placing of order at rate of 150 a year. 


Deliver 4 mills a month. 
Deliver 4 mills a month. 
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Mr. MALONE. Mr: President, I fur- 
ther point out for the Recorp—I think 
all Senators know it—that many 
speeches have been made as to the many 
restrictions put on in negotiations with 
Russia. We are at this moment engaged, 
possibly, in preparing for war with Rus- 
sia, while our esteemed ally, the United 
Kingdom, is preparing a long-range trad- 
ing program. The same is true of France 
and other nations. However, I do not 
have exact copies of their trade agree- 
ments. 

It was made very clear by Mr. Bevin 
and. Mr. Wilson that they wanted to 
trade with Russia, and they wanted to 
remain neutral, they wanted to be the 
“bridgehead,” that was the exact word 
they used, between the Soviet Communist 
government and the capitalist govern- 
ment of America. I think perhaps they 
are in a fair way of doing just that. Their 
interests are with Russia, since they are 
primarily processors and manufacturers 
of goods, as we are in this Nation, while 
Russia can furnish mainly the necessary 
raw materials. 

The question of the nationalization of 
industry in Great Britain was brought 
up a few moments ago and left open- 
ended—in a way, left up in the air. I 
have in my hand outlines of the nation- 
alization schemes, and the progress 
made, of Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands. I shall not go into 
detail, but reading from the description 
of Great Britain’s plan— 

The Labor Government was elected on a 
program calling for the nationalization with- 
in 5 years of the Bank of England and of key 
industries, including coal, power, and iron 
and steel. It also announced that it fa- 
vored land nationalization. It also favored 
an expanded national insurance system and 
a broadened national health service, as well 
as a vast housing and rebuilding program. 

Nationalization already accomplished: 

The Bank of England came under public 
control in February 1946. 

The coal industry passed to the National 
Coal Board on January 1947. 

Telecommunications passed into Govern- 
ment hands, November 1946. 

Inland transportation was taken over 
under the provisions of the inland transport 
bill, passed in late summer, 1947. 

Civil aviation was nationalized on August 
1, 1946. 

Electric power industry (bill passed within 
last few weeks). 


The histories of the French, the Bel- 
gian, and the Netherlands plans are 
much the same. I wish to submit the 
outlines relating to these four countries, 
that is, their programs for the socializa- 
tion and nationalization of the property 
of their respective nations, and the 
status of the program, for the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SALTONSTALL in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRY IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

The Labor government was elected on a 
program ‘calling for the nationalization with- 
in 5 years of the Bank of England and of key 
industries, including coal, power, and iron 
and steel. It also announced that it favored 
land nationalization. It also favored an ex- 
panded national insurance system and a 





broadened national health service, as well as 
a vast housing and rebuilding program. 


NATIONALIZATION ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED 


The Bank of England came under public 
control in February 1946. 

The coal industry passed to the National 
Coal Board on January 1947. 

Telecommunications passed into govern- 
ment hands November 1946. 

Inland transportation was taken over un- 
der the provisions of the inland transport 
bill, passed in late summer 1947. 

Civil aviation was nationalized on August 
1, 1946. 

Etectric power incustry (bill passed within 
last few weeks). 


INCOMPLETED PLANS FOR NATIONALIZATION 


Originally the Government planned to take 
over the iron and steel industry, but so much 
protest was aroused over this that it has been 
given up, at least temporarily. 

Also, the Government stated in its original 
program that it intended eventually to na- 
tionalize all of the land. However, it has 
contented itself for the time being with 
working out extensive town and country 
planning. 

It is estimated that approximately 20 per- 
cent of the British industry is now under 
direct Government ccntrol. 

Sources: State Department, Background 
information on European Couniries, pages 
14-15; State Department, European Recovery 
Program, Country-Studies, United Kingdom, 
page 14. 


NATIONALIZATION OF FRENCH INDUSTRY 


All the major political parties in France 
have supported nationalization of many of 
the industries in France. They differ largely 
in the question of how rapidly this national- 
ization should be brought about. The So- 
cialists and Communists have urged imme- 
diate nationalization of large banks, key in- 
dustries, transportation and insurance com- 
panies. The MRP (Mouvement Republicain 
Populaire) has been willing to have this na- 
tionalization take place more slowly. 


HISTORY OF FRENCH GOVERNMENT'S INTERVEN- 
TION IN INDUSTRY EEFORE WORLD WAR II 


Before World War II, there were a number 
of nationalized enterprises, including the 
railroads, potash mines in Alsace, telephones, 
telegraph and postal services, radio broad- 
casting, virtual control of the moving-picture 
industry, gunpowder industry, match indus- 
try, tobacco industry, individual manufac- 
tories of porcelain, tapestry, and several ther- 
mal establishments. 


RECENT STEPS IN NATIONALIZATION 


Since the end of the war, nationalization 
has taken place in the coal-mining indus- 
try, gas, electricity, and aircraft industries. 
A large segment of the banking system has 
been nationalized, as well as 34 insurance 
companies. The Renault automobile works 
have also been nationalized, because of the 
collaborationist activities of the former 
owners. 


SUPPLEMENTARY FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL 


In addition, the Government has secured 
extensive controls over French industry 
through such media as subsidies, licensing 
and quota systems, and credit organizations. 

Through subsidies, the Government has 
an important voice in controlling shipping, 
demanding a voice in their affairs in return 
for extensive subsidization. Similarly with 
the silk, hemp, and flax industries. 

Through credit organizations, set up by 
the Government, the Government assists— 
and hence helps control—export trade, colo- 
nial enterprises, and the many manufactur- 
ers and merchants to which it extends loans. 

Through licensing and quota systems, im- 
ports and exports are controlled, 


The regulation of foreign exchange and 
manipulation of the value of the currency 
help to control the whole workings of the 
French industrial economy. 

Sources: State Department, European Re- 
covery Program, Country Studies: France, 
pages 19-20. Study by Mr. Billings, Legisla- 
tive Reference Service. 


NATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRY IN BELGIUM 

There has been comparatively little nation- 
alization of industry in Belgium. Nationai- 
ization includes: National Bank of Belgium, 
postal and telegraph systems, railroads 
(most, not all), public utilities, Government 
commission for mines. 

Belgium, like the Netherlands, has many 
powerful corporations, with subsidiaries in 
their dependencies, which are in monopo- 
listic position. They also have important 
cartel tie-ups, such as Unilever, which are 
virtually supernational. 


NATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRY IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 

Very little nationalization has been effected 
in the Netherlands. Where state controls 
exist, these go back for many years, most of 
them to the period before Worid War I, and 
follow the pattern of most stable European 
countries. 

Nationalization includes: Railroad trans- 
portation (since before World War I); 175 
percent of the coal mines; public utilities, 
either owned by Government cr by the 
municipalities; Government control of iron 
and steel industry; and Netherlands Bank. 

However, the largest industries in the 
Netherlands (Phillips, Unilever, Standard 
Oil, etc.) are privately owned. The Gov- 
ernment’s chief concern is over the monopo- 
listic developments in such business growth, 
and it is encouraging small rival industries 
to be developed, to offer competition to the 
too-powerful companies. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I wish 
now to complete my remarks about the 
way the rehabilitation of the foreign in- 
dustries could be undertaken on a sound 
basis by merely transferring the RFC 
rules to the World Bank without pro- 
viding new Government machinery of 
any kind. As a matter of fact, one thing 
the matter with the Government now is 
that it has too much machinery. Far 
from setting up more machinery, we 
could abolish a lot of it. The loans can 
be put on a sound basis, following the 
feeding of the hungry people, as we have 
been doing since the close of World 
War II. 

The foreign governments to whom we 
have loaned money, in my judgment, on 
this basis should also be required in the 
event of nationalization of a particular 
industry to make repayment in kind. In 
other words, when and if they national- 
ize their industries, to which we have 
previously loaned money, then they 
should pay us back in our kind of money, 
and they should also undertake to main- 
tain a free flow of currency without value 
manipulation. 

It is well known and established that 
a large number of the governments of 
Europe included in the Marshall plan 
are grossly overvaluing and manipulat- 
ing their currencies. France, for ex- 
ample, had an official exchange set by 
their Government of 117 francs to the 
dollar, when you could go out on the 
street and get 350 to 400 francs to the 
dollar, They are now in the process 





be 
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of reducing the value of the franc to 
214 francs to the dollar, which is still 
about twice its real value. 

It is well established that, while Eng- 
land officially valued the pound at $4.03, 
on the exchanges in New York City or 
any street in London you can buy the 
pound for $2.25. Most of the other 
countries included in the Marshall plan 
are doing likewise. It is probably not 
well known that England has just com- 
pleted a trade treaty with Russia which 
includes fabricated steel products—and 
that the Marshall plan includes raw 
steel for England. 

When I was in Rome the lira was val- 
ued at approximately 500 to the dollar, 
while on the street the price was 650. 
It was the nearest to actual value of any 
of the principal countries. Since that 
time Italy has started to devalue the 
lira to actual value. 

They announced just a few weeks ago 
that each month the lira will be re- 
valued, not at what they think it should 
be worth, but what the exchanges of Italy 
are offering for it, which means a free 
exchange between the lira and the dollar 
for the first time since the war. They 
have made a start, and we hope that 
other European countries will follow their 
example. 

What does all this mean, Mr. Presi- 
dent? It merely means that whether we 
are spending dollars in France or buying 
products of France, we will be paying 
about three and a half times the actual 
value of the products. Now, with their 
devaluation, it will be about twice the 
value of the products. It means that if 
we pay in products, we are paying nearly 
twice what the products are worth. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Nevada has called attention to the vital 
need of stabilizing the currencies of some 
of the nations which will come under the 
proposed Marshall plan. As I recall, the 
Senator was in Greece last fall at about 
the time the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations was visiting in Athens. 

Mr. MALONE. That is true. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator 
made no reference to the currency situ- 
ation in Greece. I might recall, to re- 
fresh his memory, that in June 1945, the 
drachma was Officially quoted at 500 to 
the American dollar. Then Great Brit- 
ain and the United States poured mil- 
lions on millions of dollars into the Greek 
economy, and last October when a num- 
ber of United States Senators visited 
Athens the official rate for drachma ex- 
change was about 8,000 to 10,000 to the 
American dollar. So, in that particular 
case—and it is comparable to the situa- 
tion in many other countries of Europe 
which are to be beneficiaries under the 
plan—the more money the United States 
has poured into Greece to build up and 
stabilize her economy, the more her cur- 
rency has been weakened, until today 
there is a situation in Greece which is 
very crucial, because there has been 
little if any effort made to stabilize her 
currency. Will the Senator comment on 
that? 

Mr. MALONE. I should be glad to do 
so for the benefit of the record and of 
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the Senator from Idaho. We are 
pouring money into Greece. Through 
UNRRA we gave food and goods of vari- 
our kinds to Greece, and the food and 
goods which we gave Greece under 
UNRRA were sold there and the money 
thus received was used to keep their own 
particular government in power. 

The goods thus sold piled up in the 
warehouses of the wholesalers and the 
stores of the retailers, and anyone who 
had the money to purchase could buy 
them. Asa matter of fact, I brought back 
a bill of canned goods to show what could 
be purchased—if one had the money. 
As the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts said, California olives were 
plentiful, and almost ran the Greek olives 
off the market, olives being the chief 
Greek crop. : 

The distinguished Senator from Idaho 
is entirely correct when he says that the 
valuation of the drachma was about 
8,500 to 10,000 drachmas tothe dollar. In 
that connection, I will say that the wages 
paid in a large factory in Greece which 
I visited were about 8,600 to 10,000 or 
11,000 drachmas a day, or from 80 cents 
to a dollar a day. Those people, work- 
ing for the currently low wages, could 
not possibly buy the canned goods on 
the market. Many persons were hungry, 
but those who had money could buy 
anything they needed, just as one may in 
the markets in Washington, D. C., or 
in San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. President, the attitude of the 
governments of Europe is entirely dif- 
ferent toward their people than that 
of our own Government. They care 
nothing about hungry people or what 
they call the common people. If 10 
percent of the population can get what 
they need, and can retain governmental 
power by means of the money we furnish, 
and the remaining 90 percent starve or 
go hungry, they care little about that. It 
has not changed very much over the 
ages. 

When we examined the factory to 
which I just referred, we went with one 
of the workers to the home in which he 
lived. It was a large bare room: It con- 
tained a small stove on which was a pot 
of beans. The beans were about the size 
of the end of one’s little finger. I do not 
remember the name of the beans. I 
asked, “Is this all you have to eat? 
Where is the rest of your food?” I was 
shown a couple of loaves of black bread. 
I asked, “Do you have anything else to 
go with the beans and the bread?” I 
was told no, unless someone in the family 
should make some more money during 
the rest of the week. They eat this 
same fare day in and day out—with few 
additions and those are infrequent. The 
wage earner, the only one of the family 
employed, was making 8,500 drachmas a 
day, about 85 cents. 

Mr. President, it is well established 
that all we are doing by the money we 
are expending is keeping the various 
governments in power. While I am on 
the subject of the Greek Government— 
and I did not intend to discuss it at this 
time, and shall not discuss its merits or 
shortcomings—I will say that there were 
brought back to the throne a king of 
Danish blood and a queen of German 
blood. There is not a drop of Greek 
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blood in the whole royal family. The 
86-year-old Premier, Saphoulis, is the 
“grand old man” of Greece, like Premier 
Clemenceau was of France. He has no 
power in Greece and is very unhappy. 
The Vice Premier has the power under a 
parliament established there by the 
British, with a Danish king and a Ger- 
man queen as rulers. That is the kind 
of Government to which we are sending 
food and other products, which are 
bought by the wholesalers and the re- 
tailers from the Government and the 
money thus received by the Greek Gov- 
ernment is placed in what is called a 
special fund. I leave it to the Senate 
to say how long the money will stay in 
any special fund. The people of Greece 
labor under the misapprehension that 
we are the ones selling them the food 
which we are actually giving them and 
which they are buying at high prices. 

So far as I am concerned, I should like 
very much to have the Armed Services 
Committee get busy on an air corps pro- 
gram which would make this entire plan 
unnecesary. If that committee is meet- 
ing to consider a national defense pro- 
gram which will include such an air 
corps, I shall be very happy to meet 
with it. 

Mr. President, there has just been 
presented to me a trade agreement nego- 
tiated between Russia and Belgium. I 
shall give a very brief outline of the 
agreement for the REcorp. 

The agreement shows, among other 
things, that Belgium, which is to secure 
aid in buying steel and other raw ma- 
terials from this and other countries, 
has agreed to export to Russia 50,000 tons 
of steel, an unspecified amount of cop- 
per, an unspecified emount of dump cars, 
and many other materials, including 300 
tons of semi-manufactured copper prod- 
ucts and alloys of copper, 25 tons of tin 
oxide, 10,000,000 Belgian francs worth of 
miscellaneous Machinery and machines, 
400 tons of zine powder, and 60,000 tons 
of phosphate fertilizer. While we are 
shipping fertilizer from this country to 
Europe, fertilizer from that very area is 
going to Russia. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
table printed in the REcorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks, in connection 
with the tables already presented on the 
empire-minded nations, outlining their 
trade treaties. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

TRADE AGREEMENT NEGOTIATED FALL OF 1947 
BETWEEN RUSSIA AND BELGIUM 
Belgium will export to Russia the follow- 
ing: 50,000 toms steel, unspecified amount 
of copper, unspecified amount of dump cars, 
3,000 to 5,000 tons of tin, no fabricated 

machinery. 

Belgium will export to the Soviet military 
government in Germany, by a treaty signed 
November 10, 1947, of 1-year’s duration: 300 
tons semimanwufactured and alloys of copper, 
25 tons tin oxide, 10,000,000 Belgian francs’ 
worth miscellaneous machinery and ma- 
chines, 400 tons zinc powder, 60,000 tons 
phosphate fertilizer, 40,000 tons superphos- 
phate, 500 tons rubber, 

Belgium to Finland, May 28, 1947, and 
supplement November 5, 1947: Phosphate 
fertilizer, 5,600 BTO*® units; machinery and 
equipment valued at 95,000,000 francs. 
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Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr.BALL. DidI correctly understand 
the Senator to say that the agreement 
between Belgium and Russia has been 
concluded and is in effect? 

Mr. MALONE. It has been concluded, 
and is now in effect. 

Mr. BALL. And that under it Belgium 
will ship 50,000 tons of steel to Russia? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes; that is what the 
trade treaty provides. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. MALONE. Iam happy to yield to 
my friend, the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. BALL. I have before me a table 
from the State Department, which I 
think was compiled abput January 21, 
showing a break-down, by countries, of 
the anticipated exports from the United 
States under the European recovery pro- 
gram. The table shows that Belgium 
and Luxemburg will get $19,300,000 
worth of finished steel and $9,400,000 
worth of crude and semifinished steel un- 
der the European recovery program. I 
do not know what that would amount 
to if it were translated into tons, but I 
suspect that it would represent a sub- 
stantial tonnage. 

If I correctly understand the theory 
of the bill as advanced by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] in the 
colloquy yesterday, that is entirely in- 
consistent with the aims of the measure 
as interpreted by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. I wish some member of 


that committee were present to tell us 


what the committee thinks is the situa- 
tion of this plan in respect to such a 
trade agreement with Russia. 

Mr. MALONE. For the benefit of the 
REcORD and my colleague from Minne- 
sota, I will state that the report of the 
State Department on the European re- 
covery program with respect to Belgium 
and Luxemburg shows: Finished iron and 
steel, 140,000 tons, for the year 1948-49; 
crude and semifinished, 119,000 tons; 
and, of course, much fabricated equip- 
ment, most of which could be adapted 
from these shipments to Russia’s needs. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BALL. If the figure of 50,000 tons 
to Russia is correct, I would gather that 
at least one-fifth of the steel which, ac- 
cording to the tentative allocation, Bel- 
gium will get under the European re- 
covery program from the United States, 
will go right on to Russia. 

Mr. MALONE. One hundred and nine- 
teen thousand tons of crude and semi- 
finished steel. 

Mr. BALL. There will be a total of 
approximately 259,000 tons, and 50,000 
of that will go right on to Russia; is that 
correct? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will further yield, let me say I think 
that is a most peculiar method of stop- 
ping Russian Communist aggression. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, let me 
ask where these figures can be found. 

Mr. BALL. We got the information 
from the State Department. By the 
trade agreement negotiated in the fall 


of 1947 between Russia and Belgium, Bel- 
gium will export to Russia the follow- 
ing—— 

Mr. LODGE. I have just reentered 
the Chamber. Does the Senator con- 
tend that under the Marshall plan, the 
aid extended will be funneled through 
Belgium to Russia? ; 

Mr. BALL. It could very easily go to 
Russia. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to say for 
the Recorp—of course I am only one 
Member of the Senate—but I think 
that is a totally impossible situation. I 
do not think we can consider for a mo- 
ment that the Administrator would make 
an agreement with any couniry unless he 
had had prior assurance from that coun- 
try that any assistance which it might be 
extending to a government which was 
hostile to the purposes of this act would 
cease. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, it is in- 
conceivable to me that the Senate of the 
United States would agree to allow any 
administrator the latitude to do that, 
but this legislation does provide such 
latitude. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will further yield to me, to permit me 
to ask a question of the Senator from 
Massachusetts—— 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. I heard the Senator from 
Massachusetts make that statement in 
the colloquy yesterday, namely, that the 
administrator would shut off aid under 
this program to any country which, in 
turn, was sending materials which would 
be vital to building a war machine, let us 
say, to Russia, through whatever kind 
of trade arrangement it might be done. 
Did I correctly understand the Senator 
from Massachusetts to make that state- 
ment? If so, I should like to have him, 
if he can, point out the language in the 
bill under which he thinks the adminis- 
trator is so directed. I must confess I 
have not been able to find it. 

Mr. LODGE. First of all, there is the 
termination clause on page 33, which 
gives the Administrator the right to 
terminate the agreements under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

The administrator shall terminate the pro- 
vision of assistance under this act to any 
participating country whenever he deter- 
mines that (1) such country is not adhering 
to its agreement concluded under section 15, 
or is diverting from the purposes of this act 
assistance provided hereunder— 


And so forth. The purposes are set 
forth in section 15, and they are very 
specific indeed. The purposes of this 
act are so clear and are so briefly stated 
that I shall mention them here. I read 
now from section 2, on page 3: 

Accordingly, it is declared to be the policy 
of the people of the United States to sustain 
and strengthen principles of individual lib- 
erty, free institutions, and genuine inde- 
pendence in Europe through assistance to 
those countries of Europe which participate 
in a joint recovery program based upon self- 
help and mutual cooperation— 


And so forth. And in lines 7 and 8, 
on page 2, we find the following: 

The restoration or maintenance in Euro- 
pean countries of principles of individual 
liberty, free institutions, and genuine in- 
dependence rests largely upon the establish- 
ment of sound economic conditions, stable 
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international economic relationships, and 
the achievement by the countries of Europe 
of a healthy economy independence of ex- 
traordinary outside assistance. 


Of course, all through this bill we find 
set forth resistance to communism. I 
think everyone in the world understands 
that. Certainly, I think the Communists 
do and the Russians do, and certainly it 
is clear to me from that language that 
any recipient country which undertakes 
to send arms or munitions or implements 
of war or anything of value to a govern- 
ment which is hostile to the purposes of 
this act would not receive assistance from 
any conscientious or devoted adminis- 
trator. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BALL. I can see how the Senator 
from Massachusetts would interpret in 
that fashion the language he has read, 
but I am somewhat doubtful whether 
anyone appointed by the President to ad- 
minister the program would so interpret 
it, because, as a matter of fact, the United 
States is still shipping heavy machinery 
and electric generators to Russia, and the 
Department of Commerce is granting ex- 
port licenses for that purpose. I read in 
the newspapers that the British Govern- 
ment recently concluded a barter deal 
with Russia, whereby in return for wheat 
and, I believe, some meat, the British are 
going to ship heavy machinery and loco- 
motives to Russia. 

Under the Senator’s theory of the pur- 
poses of the bill and the directions to 
the Administrator, I would assume that 
in view of the existence of that agree- 
ment and in view of Britain’s determi- 
nation to carry it out, the Administrator 
could not give any assistance to Britain 
under this act, although, according to 
the break-down, she is slated to receive 
about one-third of the total. 

Mr. LODGE. It is my belief that the 
Administrator would require that an 
agreement of that type, under which 
munitions of war would be sent, should 
be abrogated as a condition precedent to 
Britain’s receiving any of this aid. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I say to 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that we now have the evidence 
that Britain has made a treaty positively 
guaranteeing that she will do just that. 

Mr. LODGE. In that case Britain 
would not receive aid under the bill, in 
my opinion. 

Mr. MALONE. Then why pass the 
bill? 

Mr. LODGE. Because Britain is but 
one of the countries involved. 

Mr. MALONE. But the four principal 
countries will receive approximately 80 
percent of the entire amount. 

Mr. LODGE. But there are 16 coun- 
tries in all. 

Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me—— 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to permit 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I thank the Senator. 
It is very nice of him to do it, and I ap- 
preciate his courtesy. 

Mr, MALONE. I am happy to do so. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me say that it would 
be a great mistake for us to legislate in 
this bill in such a way as to require the 
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recipient nations to trade with eastern 
Europe. It would also be a great mistake 
to legislate in this bill in such a way as 
to prohibit those nations from trading 
with eastern Europe. As to the question 
of trade with eastern Europe, each case 
must be judged on its own merits, it 
seems to me. If we or the recipient na- 
tions are sending to Russia something we 
or they do not need, but which others 
think we or they need, even though that 
is not the case, and and are receiving 
from Russia something useful to us, of 
course, that kind of trade is in the na- 
tional interest. I understand that at the 
present time we are getting manganese 
and chrome from Russia. I am not de- 
fending what the Senator from Minne- 
sota spoke about, because I do not know 
the details. But all these shipments to 
Russia must be judged in the light of 
what we are getting back as a result. 
As I said yesterday, if the British send 
Russia forks and spoons which are made 
out of American steel, and get back in 
return, things that we may not be pro- 
ducing in surplus quantity, things which, 
if sent to Britain from the United States 
at this time, might result in raising the 
cost of living in the United States, such 
an arrangement might be a good deal. 
All these things have to be judged as 
they come along. The Senator knows 
very well, having been elected to the Sen- 
ate and being a skillful man in politics, 
that many times in a political campaign 
the mere fact that his opponent says a 
certain thing does not mean that the 
Senator must necessarily get up and dis- 
agree with him. The opponent is not 


always right, and many times he wants 
you to do a certain thing, and the smart 


thing is to go ahead and do it. To me, 
to place in the bill a prohibition against 
trade with eastern Europe would be just 
as short-sighted as putting a directive in 
the bill that the countries must trade 
with eastern Europe. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield in order 
that I may propound a question to the 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is there any differ- 
ence, in the Senator’s opinion, between 
the business that might be done with a 
satellite country of Russia and business 
that might be done with the guerilla 
forces in Greece? I refer to the prin- 
ciple of it, assuming it were followed 
to the end. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not understand the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall repeat it. If 
the philosophy is correct that satellite 
countries should be encouraged to do 
business with Russia, there is no limi- 
tation on it, in fact. Is that correct? 

Mr. LODGE. The satellite country? 
That is not the point that has been 
made here. The point that has been 
made is respecting recipient countries. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am asking about a 
recipient country. 

Mr. LODGE. The satellite countries 
are not going to be recipient countries. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. Let us 
take the next step. Should we furnish 
money to a recipient country that is 
doing business with a satellite country, 
or one that does business directly with 
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Russia? According to the Senator’s in- 
terpretation, and if what I understand 
him to say is correct, we want to en- 
courage that, we want to promote trade 
between the countries of western Eu- 
rope and the ccuntries of eastern Eu- 
rope, even though the latter be satel- 
lites of Russia, or even though the coun- 
try be Russia itself. 

Mr. LODGE. Unless the particular 
trade is directly in the interest of the 
United States. Of course, the whole 
yardstick in all these things is the in- 
terest of the United States. Where it 
might be to the interest of the United 
States to get more out of them than we 
give them, then I think we ought to 
do it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then let me ask this 
question—— 

Mr. LODGE. Let me say that if the 
bill were to succeed 100 percent, and if 
it were to live up to the fondest hopes 
of all its proponents, what would be the 
result? There would be a flourishing 
trade all over Europe between east and 
west and everywhere. That would 
mean what? It would mean that the 
iron curtain had broken down; and that 
would be the greatest accomplishment 
that could possibly be hoped for from 
the program. It would be the reestab- 
lishment of communication and com- 
merce and freedom to go and come, be- 
tween all parts of the world. 

Mr. WHERRY. On that philosophy 
and that answer, I ask this question: If 
we could get more out of the insurgents 
in Greece than we might give them, 
should we do business with the govern- 
ment of Greece or with governments that 
feed the insurgents? Through some 
satellite country? 

Mr. LODGE. I think the insurgents 
of Greece are in an entirely different 
category. 

Mr. WHERRY. The principle is the 
same, is it not? 

Mr. LODGE. No, no; because we are 
making a special effort in Greece. Ob- 
viously any administrator who would ap- 
prove a bilateral agreement which helped 
the insurgents in Greece ought to have 
his head examined. 

Mr. WHERRY. It would be the same 
with respect to Russia, would it not? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes, in its present con- 
dition. I do not think any administra- 
tor would approve any agreement which 
directly or indirectly helped Russia, so 
long as the present arbitrary, dictatorial, 
imperialistic crowd is in control of 
Russia. 

Mr. WHERRY. If we take the inier- 
pretation given by several of the Sena- 
tors in observations made yesterday, my 
understanding is that they want to en- 
courage trade with Russia if it would in 
any way be of commercial advantage to 
the satellite countries and, therefore, to 
the United States, by removing the bur- 
dens from our shoulders. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. LODGE. I think trade with east- 
ern Europe is a constructive thing to 
bring about, provided it does not in any 
way assist any country which is hostile 
to the interests of the United States. If 
there can be developed a trade which will 
gradually wear down the barriers, which 
will establish freedom of communication 
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in Europe, that is one of the ways by 
which to win a subversive war. We are 
not confronting the classic type of in- 
ternational conflict in which everybody 
is in uniform and where the lines are 
drawn on the map. We are in a subver- 
sive war, and this is one of the ways, 
and one of the most effective ways by 
which a subversive war can be won. If 
there could be established free speech, 
freedom of movement by tourists and 
students, and the movement of trade to 
and fro, of course, we should then have 
won the subversive war, and the present 
crowd of highbinders who are in power 
in Moscow would be out of jobs—which 
is precisely why they do not want us to 
take this action. 

Mr. WHERRY. At the present time, 
could trade betjyveen this country and 
any satellite country be in the interest of 
the United States? ‘ 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know of any 
case at the present moment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. It might open up a little 
here and there, and if the people were 
fast on their feet and alert and smart, 
they would want to take advantage of 
those opportunities. 

Mr. WHERRY. It might open up how? 
Finland and Czechoslovakia have been 
lost. I understood from observations 
made on the floor yesterday that, if we 
were to move troops out of Austria and 
if we were to move out of Greece, Russia 
would take over those countries imme- 
diately. Is that correct? 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from 
Nevada will allow me—— 

Mr.- MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield further to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to furnish 
the Senator from Nebraska an illustra- 
tion of how it might open up. It isa 
well-known fact, of course, that the 
standard of living in Russia is appallingly 
low and that wherever the Russians take 
over the standard of living at once be- 
comes a great deal lower. Let us assume 
that it were possible for us to send into 
one of the countries behind the iron cur- 
tain, in exchange for their wheat, some 
of our manufactured goods. Let us as- 
sume we sent in some typewriters or 
some costume jewelry for women, or cig- 
arette lighters, things that people like, 
things that they are most eager to have 
because the life is so drab in those coun- 
tries. Immediately that would give rise 
to a feeling, “Well, things are not so 
good; this crowd that is running things 
is not so smart.” That is an illustration 
of what I mean. What would we have 
lost by that? We would have lost a little 
costume jewelry, a few typewriters, a few 
cigarette lighters, something that cer- 
tainly would have no military value. But 
those things might have some political 
value, because there are people in east- 
ern Europe today who would commit 
murder for a package of Lucky Strikes 
or a bar of chocolate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let us consider Fin- 
land. Has not Finland been encouraged 
by the United States down through the 
years to resist with as much determina- 
tion as any other country in Europe? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 
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Mr. WHERRY. What good would it 
have done, had Finland been under the 
economic recovery program? What 
would we have done when we were told 
that they had negotiated a trade treaty 
and a defense treaty with Russia? What 
could they have dene? What can be put 
into this program that will accomplish 
what is sought to be accomplished, when 
it is stated that we will not engage in 
trade with the satellite countries, and 
when at this time the Senator’s own 
answer is that it cannot be done? 

Mr. LODGE. All these countries are 
in slightly different situations. I agree 
that insofar as Finland is concerned she 
is so hard for us to reach, it is so hard 
for us to support her, that at the present 
moment a program like this would not 
help Finland. I have said from the very 
beginning of the discussion that there 
are countries in Europe that would not 
be helped by this program, but there are 
other countries that would be, and those 
countries are worth helping in our own 
national interest: I thank the Senator 
from Nevada, and I apologize for taking 
so much of his time. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MALONE. Iam happy to yield to 
my friend from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from Massachu- 
setts—and I want, of course, to under- 
stand him correctly—he said it would 
not be wise to deal with any country or 
to give aid under this plan to any coun- 
try that might itself deal for the benefit 
of Russia. Am I correct in that under- 
standing? 

Mr. LODGE. In the present condi- 
tion of things. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Then, may I 
point out to the able Senator that under 
the rule to which he subscribes it seems 
we are not going to be able to carry out 
the plan with respect to the United 
Kingdom. Under the plan as outlined in 
the report, the United Kingdom is to 
receive approximately $1,300,000,000 of 
the $5,300,000,000 to be appropriated 
this year, in the event the bill is passed, 
I am advised—and I want to call the 
attention of the Senator from Nevada to 
this point—that the United Kingdom has 
already entered into an agreement with 
Russia to furnish Russia with steel and 
similar supplies. Is not that correct? 

Mr. MALONE. It is entirely correct. 
That is one of the principal reasons why 
I am opposed to it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If the Senator 
follows out the idea of not giving help, 
under this plan, to anyone who would 
deal with Russia, under its present re- 
gime, we cannot give any aid to Great 
Britain. If we could not give any aid 
to Great Britain or the United Kingdom 
which, under the plan, would require 
one-fourth of all the money to be author- 
ized, why consider this bill? 

Mr. LODGE. My quick answer to the 
Senator—and it will have to be a quick 
one, because I have not had time to con- 
sider the background—would be that I 
do not believe the British will be overly 
anxious to build up Russia in her present 
mood when she is grabbing one country 
after another. I do not think there will 
be any difficulty about that, because I 
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believe the responsible leadership in 
Great Britain will agree with our Admin- 
istrator that military help to an over- 
weening, aggressive, imperialistic power 
such as Russia should not be afforded 
under this bill, and he would simply have 
to say that unless that concept were 
agreed to there would be no bilateral 
agreement. Of course the figures which 
the Senator cites as being allocated to 
England are merely a guess. There is 
no obligation under the terms of the bill 
to give a certain amount to any particu- 
lar country. That is left entirely to the 
Administrator. But I think we can as- 
sume that the purpose is to promote the 
interests of the United States; it is to 
promote our security. Consequently, 
any recipient country which wants to 
accept the money authorized under the 
bill in order to defeat our security is ob- 
viously not entitled to receive it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I think the Sen- 
ator has made the point quite strongly 
and in a correct way that no nation 
‘which receives a dollar under the terms 
of this bill should deal with Russia under 
her present regime. 

The Senator says there is no obliga- 
tion to give the United Kingdom any sum 
whatsoever. I call his attention to the 
report which contains a figure of ap- 
proximately $5,000,000,000 which we are 
asked to authorize. That figure was ar- 
rived at by allocating the possible needs 
of the United Kingdom at approximately 
$1,300,000,000. That figure was not 
simply plucked out of the air. It is in 
the report and is the basis of fixing the 
amounts to be authorized. 

I understand the United Kingdom has 
already entered into an agreement with 
Russia to furnish steel. If that be cor- 
rect—and I hope to be enlightened upon 
that point during the course of the de- 
bate—and if we follow the viewpoint of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, which I 
think is the correct one, we would not 
need this authorization, because we 
would not be paying money to the United 
Kingdom, for example, if that nation had 
made an agreement to furnish steel to 
Russia. 

If that be the set of facts, then this au- 
thorization is not required. I await with 
interest a discussion of the agreement 
made between the United Kingdom and 
Russia. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield further? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I cannot discuss the 
agreement between the United Kingdom 
and Russia, because I have not seen it, 
but I do want to say to the Senator from 
West Virginia, who is a very able lawyer, 
which I am not, that under this bill, no 
nation has a right to any amount. It is 
true that Great Britain’s dollar deficit 
and the dollar deficit of all the other 
western European countries were used as 
a means of determining what the amount 
should be; but they have no right to the 
money. No foreign country has a right 
to the money or has any business to 
claim that it is entitled to this or that. 
That is not at all the basis on which the 
program is to be carried out. The bill 
establishes a way by which nations can 
receive aid from us if, in our judgment, 
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they adhere to a set of specific condi- 
tions which are outlined in the bill. It 
is entirely up to the Administrator to 
make the decision. He alone can make 
it. There is no foreign voice which has 
any part in it at all. So I do not think 
we need to worry about our being com- 
mitted to make a certain sum of money 
available to any particular country, be- 
cause We are not. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nevada yield fur- 
ther at that point? 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield fur- 
ther to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. There is no 
promise made to give any particular 
country any particular amount, and there 
cannot be until after the bill is enacted 
into law. Then the amount will be fixed 
by the Administrator. That is a great 
power to be placed in the hands of one 
man. But in arriving at the amount 
which we shall authorize I want to point 
out to the Senator—and I take figures 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, where 
they were placed by the Senator from 
Nevada at my request—that the alloca- 
tion under the Marshall plan for a 12- 
month period for the United Kingdom, is 
$1,378,000,000. That is the way it is 
broken down in order to arrive at the 
total figure of authorization. 

The Senator will find on page 47 of the 
report filed by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, of which the Senator from 
Massachusetts is a member, that the re- 
lief-type commodities and services to the 
United Kingdom and dependencies total 
$1,480,900,000. 

There had to be some figure upon 
which to base the sum of $5,000,000,000 
requested to be authorized. In reaching 
that figure that amount was set aside as 
the sum which would probably be need- 
ed for the United Kingdom. 

What we say about our friends in the 
United Kingdom applies to any other 
country, but certain it is that before 
the committee arrived at a figure and 
reported the bill to the floor of the Sen- 
ate and recommended that it be passed, 
the committee considered item by item 
and country by country the amounts to 
be allotted. The Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee must have believed that $1,300,- 
000,000 would go eventually to the United 
Kingdom. Now we are advised that the 
United Kingdom is making or has made 
an agreement with Russia to furnish 
steel. If I correctly understand the 
statement of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, he would not send 1 cent to a 
country which would ship strategic ma- 
terials, such as steel, to Russia. If that 
be so, why authorize this money? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE, I am glad to yield to 
my friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator cited cer- 
tain tables, but he failed to point out 
that the tables are entitled table 1 and ta- 
ble 2, being a “Recapitulation of Illustra- 
tive Distribution,” and so forth. The 
word “illustrative” is used. It is simply 
to illustrate and to give the reader an 
idea of how the distribution might possi- 
bly eventuate, all things being equal. Of 
course it is specifically set forth that it 
must not be used to defeat the welfare 
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and the security of the United States. 
It would be almost an act of treason— 
yes, I think it would actually be an act 
of treason—on the part of the Adminis- 
trator if he should allow the act to be 
used in such a way as to build up in a 
military way any country which had 
hostile intentions against this Nation. I 
do not. think for 1 minute that he would 
do it. I do not think it is necessary to 
write into the bill that the Administrator 
shall not permit treason, because I do 
not think he is going to do that. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the Senator 
from Nevada yield for just one more in- 
terruption? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMS. Then, if the facts 
are as established in this discussion, if 
the United Kingdom has made an agree- 
ment to send steel, or some equally stra- 
tegic product, to Russia, and the Ad- 
ministrator, under those circumstances, 
would, as the Senator says, be guilty of 
treason if he supplied money to the 
United Kingdom; and if, in arriving at 
the figure of $5,000,000,000 which we are 
asked to appropriate, the amount of 
$1,378,000,000 was set aside for Great 
Britain—if that state of facts exists, we 
are ready to strike out the figure $1,378,- 
000.000, because that is one of the figures 
upon which the sum total is calculated. 

Mr. LODGE. Not at all, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The Senator from West Virginia 
is a very skillful debater, and goes gal- 
loping across country very fast, and he 
jumps over quite a few rather essential 
considerations in his progress. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It is time to 
gallop. 

Mr. LODGE. What has been said does 
not in the least furnish any argument 
for cutting down the amount, because I 
do not think for a moment that any of 
the western European countries would 
desire that the Administrator give them 
any funds if they were engaged in help- 
ing a country that was hostile to us. 

Of course, in considering this equation, 
we always have to consider what we are 
eetting back. That is also something to 
be Jooked into. I do not think what the 
Senator cites affords any justification 
for reducing the amount whatever, be- 
cause I do not see that countries like 
France, Great Britain, and the “Bene- 
lux” countries are going in for that kind 
of practice. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Nevada has indicated 
that he will bring to the attention of the 
Senate the agreement between Great 
Britain and Russia. 

Mr. MALONE. I have already sub- 
mitted for the record the itemization of 
the amounts of certain kinds of steel and 
equipment going from Great Britain to 
Russia, and the raw materials from Rus- 
sia to Great Britain. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Am I correct in 
understanding that there is such a trade 
going on at the present time between 
Great Britain and Russia? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes; the agreement 
has been consummated. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. There is an agree- 
ment? 

Mr. MALONE. There is an agreement. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does it affect 
steel? 

Mr. MALONE. It affects steel. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I address this question 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. In 
connection with the colloquy betwecn 
the Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from West Virginia, the sum of 
$5,300,000,000 was mentioned. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, who is a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, whether any coun- 
tries will be able to take advantage of the 
offer of assistance which have not been 
accepted as participants, but which 
might be accepted? 

Mr. LODGE. In addition to the 16 na- 
tions in western Europe? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. The countries which are 
eligible for the aid are set forth in sec- 
tion 3, page 4, from which I read: 

Sec. 3. As used in this act, the term “par- 
ticipating country” means— 

(a) any country, together with dependent 
arcas under its administration, which signed 
the report of the Committee of European 
Economic Cooperation at Paris on September 
22, 1947. 


That includes the 16 countries. 

(b) any other country (including any of 
the zones of occupatjon of Germany, any 
areas under international administration or 
control, and the Free Territory of Trieste or 
either of its zones) wholly or partly in Eu- 
rope together with dependent areas under 
its administration. 


That holds open the door to other 
countries. When Secretary Marshall 
made his proposal at Harvard last June, 
he held the door open, and, as the Sena- 
tor may remember, Czechoslovakia 
wanted to join, and then was strong- 
armed out of it at the last minute. AsI 
understand, the door is open. 

Mr. WHERRY. What provision is 
made for additional financing in the 
event a dependency, or a colony, for ex- 


ample, the Indonesian Republic, should - 


come forward and ask for aid? Is there 
any provision under which they would 
qualify, under the figures in the bill, so 
that their needs could be taken care of? 

Mr. LODGE. It is rather difficult to 
answer that question, because it all de- 
pends on the countries. I can conceive 
of a situation in which some countries 
might come into it, under which the unit 
cost would be decreased, because there 
would be an increased convertibility of 
money and there would be a wider trad- 
ing area. That would be one of the 
things which would have to be taken care 
of when it arose. : 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it the Senator’s in- 
terpretation that the language “together 
with dependent areas” could possibly 
mean colonies of the countries which 
have already agreed, so that any colonies 
could ask for the same privilege that was 
accorded the mother countries? 
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Mr. LODGE. I hope it includes col- 
onies, because in the colonies are found 
most of the things which we in this coun- 
try need and have not got. 

Mr, WHERRY. For example, rubber. 

Mr. LODGE. And many other things. 
I have the whole list here. It is found 
on page 162 of the hearings. 

Mr. WHERRY: Suppose a dependency 
should forward in and ask for the aid, 
and should get the benefit, are any 
mechanics provided so that the benefit 
could be taken out of the $5,300,000,000 
or would we have to make an additional 
appropriaation? 

Mr. LODGE. The Dutch East Indies 
would be included under subparagraph 
(a). 

Mr. WHERRY. It would be necessary 
to prorate the money, would it not? 

Mr. LODGE. It says: 


Any country, together with dependent 
areas under its administration. 


Mr. WHERRY. Are eligible for the 
aid? 

Mr. LODGE. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. What aid—the aid the 
mother country gets, or the aid they 
themselves want? It seems to me the 
mechanics should be provided so as to 
cover other countries which have not 
accepted, whether they are colonies or 
not, if they qualify. We would have to 
provide an appropriation for it. 

* Mr. LODGE. No. Suppose one of the 
countries of Europe breaks away from be- 
hind the iron curtain, throws the Com- 
munists out, and says, “We want to join 
up with you.” I think in that case there 


might be a need to readjust the figure. 


But if it is a question of the Dutch East 
Indies, or dependencies of any of the 
original 16 countries, that has already 
been taken care of in the estimate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator say 
it is taken care of in this very para- 
graph? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; it has been taken 
care of in the estimate. I am talking 
about section 3 (a). 

Mr. WHERRY. It certainly does not 
say that, 

Mr. LODGE. It says “together with 
dependent areas under its administra- 
tion.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly the Dutch 
East Indies could come under the pro- 
visions of the act and get a loan, in addi- 
tion to what the mother country got. 

Mr. LODGE. No; not in addition. It 
would be under the $5,300,000,000 esti- 
mate. 

Mr. WHERRY. 

Mr. LODGE. 
(a). 

Mr. WHERRY. There is no alloca- 
tion. The $5,300,090,000 is not based on 
any allocation. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no allocation 
anywhere. All the figures about which 
the Senator is talking are merely illus- 
trations. There is no allocation. No 
country can come before the Administra- 
tor and claim a single nickel as a matter 
of right, or say we have committed oyr- 
selves to a single definite amount. 


It does not say that. 
It says so in section 3 
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Mr. WHERRY. They have established 
their needs on the basis of the allocations 
they expect to receive. For example, 
Great Britain is getting $1,750,000,000. 

Mr. LODGE. There is not a scintilla 
or speck of a promise to that effect. 

Mr. WHERRY. What would the Sen- 
ator call it, a moral commitment? 

Mr. LODGE. Not at all. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then on what basis 
are we making the appropriation? 

Mr. LODGE. There is no moral com- 
mitment or immoral commitment, or 
commitment of any kind. 

Mr. WHERRY. It might be an im- 
moral commitment. 

Mr. LODGE. But it so happens it is 
not. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the countries which 
establish their need are permitted to 
take what is provided in what I call the 
allocation—the Senator may call it what- 
ever he cares to—— 

Mr. LODGE. Why does not the Sen- 
ator call it what it is, “illustrative dis- 
tribution”? 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator yield 
so that I may finish? 

Mr, LODGE. I am not yielding; I do 
not have the floor. When I hear the 


Senator committing an error, I have a, 


desire to dissuade him from straying fur- 
ther into error. I was pointing out that 
this is not a commitment, but an illustra- 
tive distribution, which is a very different 
thing. 

Mr. WHERRY. After the authoriza- 
tion is made, there will be a request for 
an appropriation of $5,300,000,000, and 
the justification will be based upon the 
needs indicated in the break-down into 
what I call allocations going to these dif- 
ferent countries. The Senator can call 
them anything he desires. In the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that is what I 
am going to call them; and I have had a 
little experience on that committee. 

Now I want to ask a question of the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts, in whom I have the utmost confi- 
dence in the world. If the countries cov- 
ered by the bill should use up all the 
money provided in the bill for their par- 
ticular needs, whether it should be de- 
scribed as an allocation or a commit- 
ment, and the Dutch East Indies, for ex- 
ample, were to come forward and ask to 
be included under the provisions of the 
measure, although their needs have not 
been set forth under the plan, as have 
the needs of the 16 countries included 
within it—I am asking the question of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, not of 
the Senator’s clerk. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I will 
say to the Senator from Nebraska that I 
was asking the clerk of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee to look up the Dutch 
figures so I can answer the Senator’s 
question more intelligently. 

Mr. WHERRY. In such a case would 
it be necessary to increase the appro- 
priations to cover the needs of the Dutch 
East Indies, or would such a commitment 
or allocation come out of the $5,300,- 
000,000? 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be glad to try 
to answer the Senator’s question. I 
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myself have served on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and I know how care- 
fully they work such things over. I will 
say that if the worst should happen, and 
the Communists should gobble up these 
countries one by one, the figure of cost 
to the United States would drop each 
time a country ceased to be eligible. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. LODGE. In other words, we are 
not committed to spending this money 
regardless of what happens in each coun- 
try. This thing is not a commitment; it 
is not an allocation. It is a method of 
distribution, and the money is only to 
be given to a country if that country 
conforms to certain precepts we have set 
forth in the law, and if the country does 
not conform we will say “Sorry.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator from 
Massachusetts now answer my question? 

Mr. LODGE. Iam coming to the Sen- 
ator’s question. I must reserve the right 
to answer the Senator’s question in my 
own way. I cannot answer any other 
way. 

Now we come to the Dutch East Indies. 

The Netherlands’ figure is set forth in 
the committee report, and the Nether- 
lands’ figure already includes the Dutch 
East Indies. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the point I 
wanted to make. 

Mr.LODGE. That is what I am trying 
to answer. 

Mr.WHERRY. Are there any colonies 
or dependent areas that might come into 
the plan which are not included in the 
mother countries among the 16 nations? 

Mr. LODGE. I think all the colonies 
and dependencies of the 16 nations are 
already included in the present estimates. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then, is it the Sena- 
tor’s opinion that no additional request 
would come in from any dependent area 
that is provided for in section 3? All 
I am trying to find out is this: Mechan- 
ically, is there need of additional appro- 
priation in the event dependent areas 
take advantage of the bill, or are 
they provided for in the total sum of 
$5,300,000 ,000? 

Mr. LODGE. I think they are all pro- 
vided for in the total sum of $5,300,- 
000,000. But if a country breaks loose 
from behind the iron curtain and wants 
to join, then I think we might have to 
reconsider the figure. But the Belgian 
colonies, the Dutch colonies, the French 
colonies, the British colonies, are all in- 
cluded in these computations. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would Korea be en- 
titled to a loan? 

Mr. LODGE. No; Korea would not be 
entitled to a loan, in my opinion. 

Mr. WHERRY. The danger with re- 
spect to Korea is as great or greater than 
that facing the Dutch East Indies, and 
if help is extended to the Dutch East 
Indies, how would the Senator justify 
failure to extend help to Korea? 

Mr. LODGE. We simply have to draw 
the line somewhere. There isa good rea- 
son for that. We cannot gobble up all 
out of doors all at once. If we waited 
until we had everything in the bill so 
much time would have gone by that the 
situation would have deteriorated. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Then, under the pro- 
visions of the bill, Korea would not be 
entitled to relief, even though it exists 
in the same general geographical area 
as the Dutch East Indies, and though it 
would need help for the same reason 
that the Dutch East Indies would? 

Mr. LODGE. I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska that Korea is being 
taken care of now in the occupied-area 
program. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; I simply gave 
Korea as an illustration. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; but we are not for- 
getting Korea. 

Mr. WHERRY. But Korea does not 
come under the provisions of the Mar- 
shall plan? 

Mr. LODGE. No; neither does China, 
neither do many other countries. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is what I 
thought. Would those countries be en- 
titled to participate even though they 
are not European countries? I under- 
stand the Senator to say no. 

Mr. LODGE. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. It seems to me dif- 
ficult to justify not including Korea, 
which is in the same general geograph- 
ical location as the Dutch East Indies. 
If the Dutch East Indies are entitled to 
come under the provisions of the act, 
why should not Korea be entitled to 
come under them? Why should we turn 
down the one and provide for the other? 

Mr. LODGE. Let me say to my friend 
from Nebraska that there is quite a dif- 
ference, because the Dutch East Indies 
have been developed and worked over by 
the Dutch for a long, long time. The 
economy of Holland and the economy of 
Belgium and of England, for that matter, 
are very dependent on their colonies. 
There are all kinds of trade relationships 
and personal relationships, going back 
and forth for many years, between the 
colonies and the European mother na- 
tions, which do not exist in the case of 
Korea. So Korea and the Dutch East 
Indies do not rest on quite the same 
footing. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me 
for a question to the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understood the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts to say that the 
Administrator would be guilty of an act 
of treason if he permitted the money 
under this bill to go to a country that 
was actually shipping strategic mate- 
rials to Russia under the present cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I did not say that. 
I said he would be committing an act of 
treason if he would allow the bill to be 
used to give aid and comfort to a nation 
which was acting against the interests of 
the United States. But I could well have 
answered that the sending of a few 
strategic materials into one country, and 
receiving in return a lot of things which 
we needed, would not be too bad, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to call 
the Senator’s attention to a report made 
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to the Senate through the Senator from 
California {[Mr. Knowzanp], from the 
Department of Commerce, in which the 
Department points out that during the 
year 1947 the United States sent to Rus- 
sia $2,451,000 worth of iron and steel 
bars and rods and other materials made 
of iron and steel; we sent aircraft parts 
and components valued at nearly a half a 
million dollars and we sent automobile 
trucks. Any number of articles made of 
steel were sent directly to Russia that 
could be used in the bolstering up of her 
war machine. Has the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee considered a report of 
that kind or investigated it in connection 
with the over-all picture, in reporting 
the pending bill? 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator from 
Nevada permit me to yield to reply to 
the distinguished Senator from Utah? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. In the first place, as I 
said yesterday, I am not going to be put 
in the position of trying to defend what 
the present administration has been do- 
ing in any field whatever. 

Mr. WATKINS. But the Senator is 
recommending what the administration 
wants. 

Mr. LODGE. No; Iamnot. Iam rec- 
ommending the pending bill, which came 
unanimously from the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and that is all I am recom- 
mending; and I am not going to be par- 
ticeps criminis in anything else—I think 
that is a lawyer’s phrase. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to know 
how the Senator would characterize this 
kind of conduct on the part of the United 
States when it is asking the Congress for 
an appropriation of more than $5,000,- 
000,000 to stop communism, and when we 
are sending these strategic materials to 
Russia. 

Mr. LODGE. Does that statement 
show what we are getting back in ex- 
change? 

Mr. WATKINS. We are getting some 
furs. 

Mr. LODGE. Is that all? 

Mr. WATKINS. Some manganese, 
and other minerals. The total comes to 
about $16,000,000. We are sending them 
$149,000,000. 

Mr. LODGE. I understood that we 
were getting manganese and chrome. 

Mr. WATKINS. We are getting some. 

Mr. LODGE. If as a result of that 
trade they are getting more out of us 
than we are getting out of them, I think 
it is an illustration of the most crass in- 
competence, and the official responsible 
for it ought to be dismissed. 

Mr. WATKINS. I heartily agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, there 
has been considerable discussion as to 
how these figures showing the trade bal- 
ance deficit were arrived at in the first 
instance together with the amount asked 
for under the Marshall plan. I wish to 
submit for the ReEcorp, in view of its im- 
portance, table 1, on page 116, part I of 
the hearings, before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations on this bill. 


There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


TABLE 1.—Recapitulation of tables showing 
illustrative composition of imports of com- 
modities and services from Western Hemi- 
sphere and possible sources and distribu- 
tion of financing, Apr. 1, 1948, to June 30, 
1949 

[At July 1, 1947, prices] 





Possible sources of 






































financing 
Total Sources| 
im- 1| pou — 
ports! | Dollar} than [7 :.) 
earn- | new | ve 
ings ? | United | funds # 
States | 
funds | 
sina 
| its. of | Mils. of, Mils. of 
| dols. | dols. dols. 
IR. nic ccmidionne | 233 39 12 182 
Belgium-Luxemburg | 853 | 334 196 323 
EA 237 | 45 28 | 164 
_ | ae 1, 931 | 366 128 | 1,434 
ID ieecicnonantc 262 67 9} 186 
| 23 | eee 13 
aie cits ncen: 192 OP Repeats 152 
NN he da ctasinntaemesni. | 1, 160 | 183 | 108 869 
Netherlands_........ 1, 136 271 160 705 
SUED onivcdntinns 253} 163 | 56 | 34 
a ociistibensen’ 144 RE ies ne Rca adideeas 
I lias aid tal 499 423 43 33 
Switzerland.........- 535 | We Nicpiciens Sa Reabipeebicis 
OU ct 69 Re ne ieee 
United Kingdom --~-| 4,311 | 2,133 | 418 1, 760 
Germany: | 
Bizone ..| 1,014} 100 914 
French zone.....| | 93 13 |. 80 
--| 14 3 |. 11 
' 
59 | 4,941 | 1,158 | 26, 860 








- ptins net dollar payments for freight and other 
Invisibles. 

2 Including drawings of $72,000,000 by Portugal! on its 
gold and foreign exchange resources. 

* This column includes funds being requested by the 
Department of the Army for prevention of disease 
and unrest in Germany. A reconciliation with the 
$6,800,000,000 being requested for the European recovery 
program is to be found on p. 5. 

Column 1 indicates that the required im- 
ports of the participating countries of goods 
and services from the Western Hemisphere 
during the 15 months, April 1, 1948, through 
June 30, 1949, are expected to amount to 
$12,959,000,000 (in terms of July 1, 1947, 
prices). This total, after deducting $1,146,- 
000,000 of payments for net freight and net 
other invisibles, equais the total commodity 
imports of $11,813,000,000 shown in the sum- 
mary balance-of-payments table on page 97 
of the committee print of the outline of a 
European-recovery program. 

Of this total, it is estimated that the par- 
ticipating countries will finance $4,941,000,- 
000 from their dollar earnings from exports 
to the Western Hemisphere and other dollar 
receipts (and, in the case of Portugal, by 
drawing down gold and foreign-exchange 
holdings). 

Sources other than new United States 
funds are expected to finance (in terms of 
July 1, 1947, prices) $1,158,000,000 of the 
total. It is proposed that the balance of 
$6,860,000,000 be financed by new United 
States funds appropriated for European re- 
covery and to the Department of the Army 
for prevention of disease and unrest in Ger- 
many (GARIOA). The following table pre- 
sents a reconciliation of this balance with 
the authorization of $6,800,000,000 requested 
for European recovery. 


Mr. MALONE. I also wish to submit 
for the Recorp that part of the tabula- 
tions appearing on page 117 of the hear- 
ings, showing the requirements for the 
first 15 months. The first table shows 
the trade-balance deficit, upon which 
the Senator from Massachusetts has said 
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the figures are primarily based, while this 
second table shows the amount asked for 
under the Marshall plan, and it will be 
noted that they are too close to be a 
mere coincidence. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Millions 
of dollars 
Gocds to be purchased in Western 

Hemisphere with new United States 

funds (at July 1, 1947, prices) (col- 

umn 4 of recapitulation) -.......-- 6, 860 


Adjustments: 
Add: Adjustment for price in- 
OE Sos comctcmncceeuonnnan 
Deduct: Savings on shipping *... 


382 

_ 

Adjusted cost of commodities and 
shipping services to be purchased in 
Western Hemisphere with new 
United States funds *-.._......... 
Authority to obligate funds for pro- 
curement of items to be delivered 
in subsequent years....-...-..-... 
Uncovered deficit of bizonal Ger- 
many with nonparticipating coun- 
tries outside the Western Hemi- 
RE Ts. damnitnnns tome hcomimonwe 200 


7, 242 


200 


Total being requested for European 
recovery program and by Depart- 
ment of Army for Germany 
SD tat encmdmectadkioambanan 

Deduct: Appropriations being  re- 
quested by Department of the Army 
for prevention of disease and unrest 
in Germany (GARIOA)----------- 


7, 642 


822 


Total requirement for first 15 
months, European recovery 


Authorization requested for European 
recovery program (preceding line 
in rounded amount) ---...-------. 6, 800 


1This figure is equivalent to the adjust- 
ment for higher prices of $565,000,000 shown 
in the summary balance-of-payment table, 
p. 97 of the Outline, after eliminating that 
portion of the increase attributable to 
sources other than new United States funds, 
such as the International Bank, and to 
Portuguese cash purchase. 

2 See p. 92 of the Outline. These are Sav- 
ings possible if additional temporary trans- 
fers of bulk-cargo carriers are made. - 

° This entry and the following entries in the 
reconciliation are shown in the tables on pp. 
108 and 109 of the Outline and explained in 
the accompanying text, pp. 107-109. 

*See footnote b, table 17. 


Mr. MALONE. I wish to make one 
comment on that type of decision by any 
committee. The statement and admis- 
sion in this debate that the money under 
the Marshall plan is really a loan or 
gift to make up the trade deficit of the 
16 European countries is an open in- 
vitation for those nations to run wild 
in foreign purchases, relying on our 
policy to make up the deficits annually; 
and such gifts can only tend to level our 
standard of living down to their own. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield 

Mr. LODGE. That statement was not 
made by me. I certainly never said that 
we were undertaking to level off their 
trade balances every year, and I cer- 
tainly would not be in favor of that. I 
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think their lack of dollars is one index 
to be taken into consideration in comput- 
ing the amount of money that is needed; 
but there is no commitment in this bill to 
make up dollar deficits every year. I 
agree with the Senator that it would be 
a most pernicious thing to do. It would 
be an encouragement to all the forces 
of irresponsibility and idleness in those 
countries. I would be very much against 
it. 

Mr. MALONE. That is exactly what 
I think we are doing. I read from the 
Senator’s own language of yesterday in 
this debate: 

Mr. Lopce. And the fact that the total 
amount requested for the Marshall plan 
is $6,800,000,000 is not a coincidence. It 
is deliberately arrived at. What we are 
trying to do is to bridge that gap in foreign 
exchange which has been caused in large 
part by the war. There is not any mystery 
about it. We have not uncovered a corpse 
here. It is exactly what we are trying to 
do. The Senator is quite right that if we 
were to insist on getting these strategic raw 
materials without paying for them in the 
first year, it would further upset the un- 


favorabie trade balances of those countries, . 


which is exactly why we are not going to 
do it, 


Mr. LODGE. I do not think there is 
anything very dreadful about that. It 
stands to reason that the purpose of the 
bill is to restore the damage that was 
done by the war. If there had not been 
a war those nations would have con- 
tinued to trade in a normal way, as they 
have always done. They are all nations 
which, unlike the United States, cannot 
live on themselves. They have to get 
things from outside. Because of the war 
their currencies are no longer convertible, 
They must have international currency, 
and dollars are the only international 
currency left. They cannot get dollars. 
Therefore they cannot get from outside 
the things that they need in order to live. 
This bill is designed to bridge the gap. 
That is a very different thing from saying 
that we are going to guarantee their 
unfavorable trade balances every year. 

Mr. MALONE. That is exactly what 
we are doing at the present time. 

Further, I remind the Senator that if 
he will study the situation, he will find 
that there is no trouble in getting dol- 
lars for pounds if the pounds are proper- 
ly valued. No one wants a pound at 
$4.03. Anyone will take a pound at $2.25. 
It is the artificial value that stops any 
stabilization or any convertibility cold. 

Mr. LODGE. What the Senator is 
driving at, I think, is this: This program 
could be administered in such a way as 
to discourage industry, ambition, and 
production on the part of the recipient 
countries. There are those in the recip- 
ient nations who believe that as a result 
of this bill there will be people abroad 
who will say, “Old Uncle Sam is going 
to take care of us. We do noi need to do 
anything further.” If that is what the 
Senator is driving at, I agree with him 
that that is one of the dangers in this 
program. To me that is the greatest 
danger in the program—that those coun- 
tries would lie back and say, “Uncle Sam 
is taking care of us; we do not need to 
try any further.” I think that is one 
of the greatest challenges which the ad- 
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ministrator confronts. But, as the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
stated far more eloquently than I could 
state, there is nothing in life that is a 
cinch, or a sure-fire panacea: The Sen- 
ator is putting his finger on one of the 
dangers; but I believe that an intelligent, 
experienced, competent administrator 
can allocate this aid in such a way that 
it will become available only in propor- 
tion as the recipient nation takes steps 
to help itself. There is a sentence at the 
beginning of the bill which reflects our 
conviction. Let me read it: 

It is further declared to be the policy of 
the United States that continuity of assist- 
ance provided by the United States should, 
at alPtimes, be dependent upon continuity 
of cooperation among countries participat- 
ing in the program. 


That includes self-help. If at the end 
of the first year of the act we find—and 
we shall find it if such a situation exists, 
because it cannot be concealed—that any 
nation has been malingering, that it is 
not trying, and is merely living on a dole 
from America, this language puts such 
nation on notice that Congress will take 
cognizance of that fact so far as appro- 
priations are concerned. 

The Senator is correct in pointing out 
that this is a danger, but I do not think 
he is correct in asserting that inevitably 
the worst will always happen, because I 
think a good Administrator can avoid it. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I wish 
to take time to point out that the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts no doubt had the 
same confidence in the UNRRA pro- 
gram—— 

Mr. LODGE. No; I did not. 

Mr. MALONE. I know from his 
speeches that he had the same confi- 
dence in the Greek program. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I was not in this body 
when the UNRRA program started. I 
was stillin the Army in Germany. Isaw 
the beginnings of it then. I never had 
any confidence in it then, or at any other 
time. 

I think the Greek program is in an 
entirely different category. I do not be- 
lieve that Governor Griswold has wasted 
public funds in Greece, and I do not 
believe that the Senator thinks so, either. 

Mr. MALONE. No such accusation has 
been made, but the same confidence has 
been shown by the sponsors every time 
one of these huge appropriations reaches 
the Senate floor set up to meet some great 
emergency and we seem to get very con- 
sistent results each time—all bad—even 
Secretary Marshall says that the Greek 
situation is worse than when we made the 
appropriation. 

If the Senator from Massachusetts will 
permit me to go further, I wish to point 
out that on April 21, 1947, I addressed the 
Senate and, among other things, said: 

We find that we shipped $233,000,000 worth 
of equipment to the U. 8. 8. R. following 
VJ-day, which included power transmission 
and conversion and generating equipment, 
pumps, mine and quarry machinery, cranes, 
machine tools, locomotives, and many things 
that we were unable to purchase in this 
country. 
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I invite special attention to the fact 
that this was on Monday, April 21, 1947, 
less than a year ago. 


We also find that $16,696,000 worth of such 
equipment, including oil-refinery equipment 
suitable for manufacturing high-octane gas, 
is on the schedule, and is yet to the shipped 
to the U.S. S. R. All of this is being done 
while the President is making a plea to this 
body for money and material to train an 
army to stop Russia. 


In view of the importance of this mat- 
ter, Mr. President, I shall read this table 
into the REcorp: 

The articles shipped to Soviet Russia after 
VJ-day and up to Dec. 31, 1946, were 
as follows: 


Machine tools 
Steam locomotives 


$40, 850, 000 


30, 634, 000 
22, 800, 000 
8, 129, 000 
8, 633, 000 
6, 824, 000 
4, 620, 000 
4, 135, 000 
5, 114, 000 
4, 177, 000 


Generator sets 
Cranes, derricks, hoists, etc 
Electric rotating equipment-_-_-_-_ 


Crushing equipment 

Vaives and fittings 

Gas-producing equipment 

Secondary metal-forming ma- 
chinery 

Diesel electric locomotives (Rus- 
sian gage) 

Industrial trucks and tractors. 

Fan and blower equipment 

Power-transmission equipment. 

Power-conversion equipment-_-. 

Rolling mills and equipment-_--_ 

Mine and quarry machinery_-_-_- 

Insulated wire and cable 


4, 956, 000 


3, 601, 000 
3, 763, 000 
3, 182, 000 
3, 162, 000 
3, 117, 0CO 
3, 372, 000 
3, 690, 000 
3, 765, 000 
2, 893, 000 


Welding machinery 
Metal-cutting tools.........--. 
Mine-type locomotives 


Various industrial equipment 
and materials 46, 589, 000 


228, 94€, 000 


The equipment remaining to be trans- 
ferred to the Soviet Government under the 
agreement is made up as follows: 


Oil-refinery equipment to expand 
refineries shipped to the U. S. 
S. R. before the cessation of 
hostilities Sept. 2, 1945 
ine hoists - 

Locomotive storage batteries___- 

Power equipment 

Electrical equipment 

Mining equipment 

Electric motors and controllers__ 

Miscellaneous machinery and 
equipment 


$6, 972, 000 
3, 058, 000 
1, 777, 000 
1, 272, 0990 

£45, 000 
674, 000 
359, 000 


1, 648, 000 


16, 696, 090 
Payment for articles covered by the “pipe 
line’ agreement as set forth above is to be 
made over a period of 30 years ending in 
1975, with interest at 23g percent per annum. 
The first payment of interest will be due 
July 1, 1947. The first payment of principal 
will be due July 1, 1954. 


Mr. President, all that material was 
shipped to Russia at a time when it could 
not be purchased in the United States, 
and I invite the Senators’ attention to 
the fact that all of this happened subse- 
quent to the ending of World War II, 
and the last listed shipments following 
the passage of the act, which appropria- 
tion in the President’s own words was to 
stop communism at the Greek border. 
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Mr. LODGE. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield to 
my friend the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I agree heartily with the 
Senator that the list he has just read is 
utterly shocking, and I agree heartily 
that conduct of that kind on the part of 
our Government is most reprehensible. 
Not only do I offer no apology for it, but 
I condemn it as vigorously as he does. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I believe 
it was my distinguished colleague the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. REVER- 
coms], who stated that today the United 
States is still shipping material to 
Russia. 

In this connection I point out that last 
year, when the Senate was considering 
making a gift of $400,000,000 to Greece, 
I voted against the $400,000,000 gift. I 
wish that statement to be a matter of 
record again. I* have visited Greece 
twice since that time and find that even 
the Greeks like the speech I made, that 
is to say, the ones who support the Pre- 
mier of Greece, those who really know 
the Greeks—not the Danish king or the 
German queen set up by British inter- 
vention. The administration policy was 
consistent. We were on both sides; we 
were furnishing war material to both 
Greece and Russia. 

I should like to point out further that 
over the years I have had considerable 
information in regard to the purchase 
and production of strategic and critical 
minerals and materials. It so happens 
that the production of such materials 
are in line with my business. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we can get plenty of manganese 
and plenty of chromite and other strate- 
gic and critical minerals and materials, 
including manganese, tungsten, mercury, 
and chromite from countries other than 
Russia, countries which in most cases 
are much closer to us than is Russia— 
for instance, from the Philippines, South 








Mr. President, will the 


America, Cuba, Africa, and many other ° 


sources. 

Mr. ECTON. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. ECTON. I'am well aware that 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
has made an extensive study of strategic 
minerals and materials, and I should like 
to call his attention to the fact that if 
we are lacking in strategic materials in 
the form of chromite, it is perfectly pos- 
sible to get that mineral in my own State 
of Montana. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana for his 
contribution. 

Mr. President, it is well known—or per- 
haps not so well known—that we spent 
millions of dollars in constructing a plant 
in Montana to reduce the raw ore so that 
it could be used in stainless steel-manu- 
facture. In stainless-steel manufacture 
we have a process whereby lower-grade 
chromite can be utilized. It is not neces- 
sary to make ferrochrome—the raw 
chrome ore goes directly into the fur- 
naces, such as the process used at Balti- 
more by the Rustless Iron & Steel 
Corp., the ljargest stainless-steel man- 
ufacturing company in the United 
States, which is confined soleiy to 
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such product. The Montana plant has 
been wrecked and sold for scrap right 
at a time when our country is buy- 
ing chromite from Russia. Even if our 
Officials did not wish to buy it in Mon- 
tana at this time—and if we are to be- 
lieve our Secretary of the Interior, that 
is the case, because he calls us a “have 
not” nation—there seems to be a deep- 
rooted objection to producing these ma- 
terials in the United States, so we must 
wreck our domestic plants and obtain 
them abroad on the theory that we are 
saving our own for an emergency. 

I observe that under present procedure 
it is the intention to secure such min- 
erals and materials abroad in insufficient 
quantities, while the plants which %tould 
produce them in the United States would 
always ke completed too late to enable 
us to use them in time of war—which is 
what has happened heretofore. 

Mr. President, this is a reprehensible 
thing. No country ever should permit 
its materials to be sent to another coun- 
try with which it is preparing to go to 
war. Statements are being made every 
othe. day on the floor of this Senate in- 
dicating just that. A few days ago the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] pointed that out, when he said, 
“This is the thing we must pass. This 
is a great emergency.” But today we 
could not back up our talk, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Today we could not fight our way 
out of a paper bag, and we are not mak- 
ing the proper preparations. I have 
heard little emphasis on the necessary 
preparations. 

My. President, the proposed extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
has been freely discussed today, and I 
am glad it has, because this country has 
no semblance of a national policy as 
well as no international policy. We have 
only a conglomeration of Executive or- 
Gers under several laws including the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. We 
find that our Government purchases 
abroed large quantities of manganese, 
tungsten, lead, zinc, and other materials 
while it is being made practically im- 
possible, through the administration of 
such laws and acts for American con- 
cerns producing such materials to stay 
in business. As the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNow.Lanp] has pointed out, 
and as I have said, out of 2,400 mines in 
the State of California, only approxi- 
mately 350 are left. That is the record 
which was placed in the National Re- 
sources Economic Committee hearings 
only a couple of weeks ago at Denver, 
Colo. Production in practically every 
other part of the United States has like- 
wise been injured through the actions of 
the State Department in administering 
the Reciprocal Trade Act. But while we 
are closing our own mines, we are buy- 
ing such minerals from a nation which 
we believe hostile to us, and while we are 
sending it material with which to build 
up its armaments. As has been stated 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Wart- 
KINS] and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Re&vercoms], at the same 
time we are doing that, we are talking 
about appropriating more money—$17,- 
000,000,000 to send materials to the Mar- 
shall plan European countries—a large 
part of which will find its way to Russia 
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and her satellite nations under the pres- 
ently existing trade agreements between 
Russia and such European nations. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from Nevada will add my 
name to those of the Senator from Utah 
and the Senator from West Virginia, as 
being one of the Senators who violently 
disapprove of our sending munitions of 
war and essential pieces of machinery to 
a country that is as hostile to us as 
Russia evidently is, because I feel just 
as strongly about it as they do. In fact, 
it is because I do feel so strongly that 
we should resist communism that I favor 
the enactment of this bill, when properly 
safeguarded. 

Mr. MALONE. I am sorry if I have 
misunderstood the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts; but I understood him to say 
that in his opinion when we are able to 
get back from Russia manganese and 
chromite and other critical materials, 
we may be justified in trading with the 
Russians. However, I point out that that 
is not necessary, because we can get 
these materials elsewhere, from friendly 
nations and in our own country if we 
will take into account the differential in 
the cost of production due to the dif- 
ference in the cost of the standards of 
living. ’ 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I shali not 
argue with the Senators who have spoken 
about Manganese and chrome, because 
they know more about those materials 
in a minute than I would in a lifetime. 
But I say that the only kind of trade 
with Russia at the present time of which 
I would approve is a trade in which we 
get more than we give. That is all I say. 
I am sure the Senator from Nevada 
will agree as to that proposition. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, there is 
nothing in this bill that requires us to 
get anything back from this mammoth 
expenditure—and certainly nothing in 
our record to indicate that we might out- 
trade anybody. 

Mr. LODGE. In the bill we have an 
entire provision as to strategic materials, 
which indicates that we shall get back a 
great deal of a tangible nature, entirely 
aside from the intangibles, which I think 
are very important. 

Mr. MALONE. We can always get 
them by paying for them, and we are not 
likely to accept them in any other way. 
As I have suggested to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, if we were to accept tex- 
tile materials as repayment for machin- 
ery and equipment sent to Russia, the 
result would be that the textile mills in 
the Senator’s State of Massachusetts 
would have to shut down. 

Mr. LODGE. But that could not be 
done. Nothing to that effect is set forth 
in the bill. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts mean to say, and to leave 
the statement in the Recorp, that in this 
connection nothing can be done unless 
it is definitely set forth in this bill? 
There is certainly nothing in the bill to 
prevent it. 

Mr. LODGE. I mean that the intent 
in regard to strategic materials and crit- 
ical materials—is that we shall get baux- 
ite, chromite, cadmium, asbestos, cobalt, 
copper, industrial diamonds, graphite, 
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lead, manganese, mica, nickel, tin, tung- 
sten, vanadium and zinc, and all the 
other minerals we do not have. 

Mr. MALONE. And, as a result, we 
would close the mines in the United 
States. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no. 

Mr. MALONE. That already has been 
done. Is it a matter of record and most 
of it accomplished by our own State De- 
partment through the selective free trade 
veh:2zle—the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think there is 
any intention to do that. I am talking 
about getting the things that we need and 
do not have. Of course, if we have them, 
we do not want to import them, but there 
are certain things we do not have in this 


country which we need, and certainly .- 


the Senator from Nevada is not opposed 
to our getting the things which we need 
but do not have. Will the Senator an- 
swer that question? 

Mr. MALONE. Certainly we should se- 
cure the materials which we cannot pro- 
duce in this country, but that is a much 
shorter list than that mentioned by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. Who made 
up the list? I suggest that the Senator 
get someone to make up the list who un- 
derstands what we have in this country. 

Mr. LODGE. This is a list that was 
made up by the National Security Re- 
sources Board. I do not have the name 
of the individual who made it up. 

Mr, MALONE. Was it Mr. Hill? 

Mr. LODGE. It is the official agency 
of the Government created to see that 
we have enough natural resources to en- 
able us to fight a war successfully. 

Mr. MALONE. Was it made up by 
Mr. Hill? 

Mr. LODGE. I will tell the Senator 
exactly what happened, because there is 
no mystery connected with it. I took the 
list, and I asked Secretary Marshall, 
“Will you tell me precisely what we ex- 

ect to get out of this bill in terms of 
these items that the head of the National 
Security Resources Board thinks are es- 
sential for war?” Let me make it clear, 
I am not an expert in this field. So I 
have to go to the best experts I can find, 
the officials who are charged by law with 
responsibility for such matters. That is 
how the list of strategic materials was 
obtained. 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy the 
Senator from Massachusetts has made 
that clear and definite statement. I want 
to point out to him that the chairman of 
the committee of the National Security 
Resources Board from whom he received 
the list has never been connected with 
the mining industry in his life. 

Mr. LODGE. To whom does the Sen- 
ator think I ought to go? I am only a 
humble worker in the vineyard here, and 
if I want to find out what we need in 
the way of natural resources it seems to 
me I ought to go to the man who is re- 
sponsible by law for our natural re- 
sources. To whom else can I go? 

Mr. MALONE. Does the — Senator 
really want a suggestion? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes, I should like a 
suggestion. 

Mr. MALONE. I can suggest several 
names. I suggest that the Senator go to 
Mr. Bradley, of California, for one source 
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of information. He is in the tungsten 
business, and the industrial field is alive 
with men who are specialists in the 
business. For another, I suggest that 
the Senator go to Mr. Ed Snyder, of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, for information on 
zine and lead, which is in very short sup- 
ply indeed, due to the policies inaugu- 
rated by the State and Interior Depart- 
ments. The list is long and readily 
available. 

Mr. LODGE. Ido not know Mr. Brad- 
ley. I am sure if the Senator from Ne- 
vada reccmmends him, he is a very fine 
citizen. 

Mr. MALONE. He is, and knows the 
mining business. 

Mr. LODGE. But if Mr. Bradley is in 
the tungsten business, it is conceivable he 
might have a slightly personal interest 
in what happens in the tungsten business. 

Mr.MALONE. That is absolutely true, 
and he might—that it is just possible 
that he might—know something about 
the business. But that would not be 
compatible with any Government pro- 
cedure with which I have become fa- 
miliar since entering this august body 
in matters pertaining to domestic pro- 
duction. 

Mr. LODGE. I agree it would not 
hurt any if he knew something about it; 
that would be true. 

Mr. MALONE. It seems to be a dis- 
qualification so far as the committees 
and Government bureaus are concerned. 
I want to wind up this particular dis- 
cussion. I am very happy to have had 
the interruptions which have brought 
out the many points debated yesterday 
and this afternoon, but I may say that 
there is nothing in the bill that I can find 
on the subject that would prevent giving 
all of the appropriations away, and cer- 
tainly nothing that would prevent a mis- 
guided department from using the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act and this appropria- 
tion of $17,000,000,000 to break any busi- 
ness in this Nation including the min- 
ing and textile businesses. I should be 
very happy if the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts would point out 
to me any provision that would prevent 
the Administrator from doing exactly 
the same thing as has been done in the 
Greek situation, namely, under this bill 
to continue exports to Britain, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and France, and 
other countries which have definite 
agreements to send the same minerals 
and materials, after further processing 
and fabricating to Russia or to some 
other of the Russian satellite countries. 
If he has any such information I should 
be glad to have it appear in the REcorp. 

Mr. LODGE. I made the statement 
yesterday, and I have made it twice to- 
day. I do not want to take too much 
of the Senator’s time to make it all over 
again, except, since that he has asked 
me to do so, I may say—— 

Mr. MALONE. It is not necessary to 
make it over again, because the Senator 
has never at any time pointed out that 
it is prohibited. 

Mr. LODGE. I said that the purpose 
of the bill was—— 

Mr. MALONE. We understand the 
purpose. We also understood the pur- 
pose of UNRRA. We understood the 
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purpose of the Greek loan. We under- 
stand the purpose of the spending of 
$24,000,000,000 since World War II. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Ne- 
vada knows very well that UNRRA was 
set up on a moment’s notice. It was a 
shoestring operation that was not well 
thought out; it was half baked. This bill 
sets forth very definitely that its policy 
is to restore or maintain in European 
countries the principles of individual 
liberty, free institutions, and genuine 
independence, which rest largely upon 
sound economic conditions and stable in- 
ternational economic relationships. If 
speaks of this several times. That is the 
purpose of the bill. Consequently it is 
utterly inconceivable that the Adminis- 
trator would authorize any activities un- 
der the bill which would be contrary to 
that purpose. He would be in violation 
of his oath of office. 

Insofar as the danger is concerned of 
articles being shipped into the United 
States which would injure American 
business, to which the Senator referred, 
let me point out a provision on page 
21. I will find the exact reference in a 
minute, but broadly speaking it says the 
Administrator shall administer the act 
in such a way as not to seriously impair 
the economic stability of the United 
States. Here is a portion of the 
language: 

Avoid impairing the fulfilling of vital needs 
of the people of the United States. 


In other words, there is a direct man- 
date to the Administrator not to operate 
this plan in such a way as to injure the 
American economy. 

Mr. MALONE. I suggest to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts—and I admire him for standing up 
for such a weak instrument—that there 
is also such a provision in the Reciprocal 
Trade Act, but that did not and does not 
prevent the State Department from 
trading any industry down the river 
which they may themselves select. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it is a strong in- 
strument. 

Mr. MALONE. I have suggested that 
the same provision in general language 
is found in the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. And many think that it is a 
strong instrument. I also want to point 
out, though I shall not take the time to 
thoroughly explain the methods used to- 
day, that most of the mining industry 
in this country has been shut down and. 
that other industries are in a fair way 
to go the same way through action of 
the State Department. 

While on the subject of reciprocal 
trade and flexible tariffs, I ask unani- 
mous consent to place in the Recorp an 
explanation of the workings of the two 
provisions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? : 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

NATIONAL POLICY 

On national policy, the American public 
must make up its mind whether they want 
free trade through the so-called reciprocal 
trade program or whether they want to main- 
tain a flexible import fee that would equalize 
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the differential of cost of production between 
the wage living standards in this country and 
in the country where our chief competition is 
situated on each specific product including 
the efficiency in methods of production. 

Such a flexible import fee could be adopted 
and administered by the staff commission 
so that when any nation raised its wage 
living standards and production costs, then 
the fiexible import fee on specific products 
would immediately be lowered in accordance 
with such raise, and when that nation 
reached approximately our own wage liv- 
ing standards and costs, then free and un- 
restricted trade would be the immediate and 
automatic result. They would be the sole 
judge of their own living standards. 

Imports ere not prevented by such an im- 
port fee, but such fees bring the goods in 
on the basis of an equal wage standard of 
living level and would protect our economic 
structure while we are assisting the lower 
wage living standard countries. 

The workers in any American industry 
are entitled to protection from lower cost 
foreign labor equal to the differential of cost 
of producing such products in this country 
and the cost of production in such foreign 
areas where our chief competition is located. 

I see no difference between importing the 
product of low cost labor and importing the 
low cost labor itself. 

The objective, of course, is maintaining 
permanent peace while increasing the stand- 
ard of living throughout the world. 

It must be recognized, however, that the 
57 different standards of living represented 
by the 57 member nations of the United Na- 
tions present a definite problem in trade 
rejJations. 

The fiexible tariff administered by the tariff 
commission on the differential of cost basis 
would immediately establish a definite basis 
of trade with each specific nation. It would 
also provide a definite incentive for the other 
56 nations to raise their standard of living 
since they would immediately get credit for 
it in corresponding lowering of our import 
fee on the products furnished by such coun- 
try and their own wage earners would benefit. 


Mr. MALONE. To continue my dis- 
cussion of overvalued currencies, the 
manipulation of currencies by the 16 
foreign nations is a very dangerous 
thing. This well-known manipulation 
of their currencies by the foreign na- 
tions, together with the “empire pref- 
erential rates” imposed by the empire- 
minded nations, including England, 
France, and the Netherlands, and the 
sterling bloc procedure in the sterling- 
bloc areas utilized principally by Eng- 
land throughout the British Empire, ef- 
fectively prevents any free flow and free 
exchange of currencies and goods, which 
is absolutely necessary before any ef- 
fective help can be rendered to the Eu- 
ropean areas. 

I want to point out in some detail the 
manner in which the manipulation of 
the pound of English currency reacts. 
When Engiand’s productive capacity is 
increased so that she has a surplus of 
manufactured goods which must be 
marketed abroad, there is nothing to 
prevent her from devaluing the pound 
below the current value, which is the 
same as cutting the prices on all gocds 
for export. evaluation would have the 
effect of wiping out any import fee or 
in fact any reciprocal trade agree- 
ment that might have been made 
through agreements between our coun- 
try and their own. Only a flexible im- 
port fee would make it possible to pro- 
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imports of manufactured goods in such 
an event, and that could be done only 
through power placed in a tariff com- 
mission or through some arrangement 
under which it could be utilized. At the 
present time, any change must be ap- 
proved by the President. He is not do- 
ing it. He has abrogated almost en- 
tirely the use of the 1930 flexible im- 
port fee and used in its place the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act. 

The Congress of the United States, 
under the 1930 Reciprocal Trade Act, di- 
vested itself of the obligation to approve 
such changes, and put such power into 
the hands of the Tariff Commission, lay- 
ing down the principle under which such 
differential of cost of production of each 
specific product between this country 
and where our chief competition is lo- 
cated, due to the difference in the wage 
standard of living, could be equalized. 

Without a flexible import fee, repre- 
senting such differential of cost, British 
textile goods could wipe out New Eng- 
land’s textile industries which in 1939 
produced values of $50,000,000, the tex- 
tile industries of the South, and, in fact, 
those of the entire United States. The 
same applies largely to the mineral and 
other industries of our country. It is 
a very dangerous threat. 

The so-called Marshall plan is the 
most amazingly brazen and preposter- 
ous scheme for a world-wide redistribu- 
tion of wealth which has yet been pro- 
posed, even by the socialistic European 
governments, to level our living stand- 
ards down to their own, through contin- 
ually siphoning off our wealth through 
making up of deficits in European trade 
balances and other methods of securing 
our money through gifts. 

I want to point out that those coun- 
tries are Socialist countries, and I want 
to bring to the attention of this august 
body that a Socialist nation does not 
necessarily remain a Socialist nation; 
it either goes Fascist or Communist. It 
rarely remains Socialist. So this legis- 
lation is a good start in helping to keep 
such governments in power. The Tito 
government is a good example. We gave 
the goods to Tito, which he sold. He 
kept the money, built up an army, and 
finally reached the spot where he thinks 
he belongs. For 15 years we have been 
making gifts of large sums of money to 
foreign nations in the guise of loans, cul- 
minating in the gift to England in 1946, 
also called a loan. The only difference 
between the loan to Britain and the 
Marshall plan is in the amount re- 
quested. It will be used for the purpose 
of maintaining individuals and Social- 
ist governments in power. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. 
from Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. I should like to ask 
the Senator if he believes that ERP, as 
it is called—and properly so, in my opin- 
ion—is really for the purpose of financ- 
ing socialism in Europe? 

Mr. MALONE. That will be the effect 
of it. I have no doubt the Senators have 
good intentions. They are promoting it 
for other reasons, but there is no way 
specified in the legislation to prevent it. 


I yield to the Senator 
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Mr. JENNER. It may be that it is also 
financing Communist strikes in Italy and 
France. 

Mr. MALONE. Those nations are fi- 
nancing social security, unemployment 
insurance, and various other activities 
with money-which would not be available 
had it not been for the help we gave 
them. 

Mr. JENNER. Will the Senator tell me 
the difference between communism and 
socialism? 

Mr. MALONE. I am unable to explain 
the difference, except that it is well 
known that the objectives are the same. 
The approach is different, but the end— 
socialization and nationalization of in- 
dustry is exactly the same. 

Mr. JENNER. Is it not a matter of 
recorded history that there must be a 
totalitarian government in order to 
maintain socialism, just as in the case of 
communism? 

Mr. MALONE. I have not studied the 
history of such governments sufficiently 
to answer that question, but I shall have 
to say to my distinguished colleague from 
Indiana that the officials perpetuate 
themselves in office, and it eventually 
leads to fascism or communism. 

Mr. JENNER. If the Senator will yield 
further, I should like to ask him this 
question: What will happen to ERP— 
and again I say I think it is properly 
named—in the light of what has hap- 
pened in Europe? Czechoslovakia fell 
last week to communism. Finland, I un- 
derstand, is on the verge of falling to the 
extent of agreeing to a mutual pact, 
which is the same as domination by 
communism. What will happen to ERP 
if Austria and Italy fall to communism? 
Can the Senator answer that question? 
What will happen to this program? 

Mr. MALONE. I think the discussion 
a while ago clarified that question, that 
if the money had not been received by 
such country up to that time they would 
be cut cff the dole, or world WPA. 

Mr. JENNER. It seems to me the only 
way that they can stop communism 
over there is to have the will to stop it. 

Mr. MALONE. That is the only way 
anyone can stop anything. 

Mr, JENNER. Ido not believe that the 
few dollars which we propose to send to 
European nations will give them any- 
thing of a will to stop communism. I 
go back in history to one example of the 
will of the people, and cite the little na- 
tion of Ireland. There was dear old 
England—and there will always be an 
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which had for hundreds of years owned 
and controlled three-fourths of the 
world. 

She tried to subdue Ireland, her next- 
door neighbor. There was a war between 
them every few years, but in spite of 
England’s vast power and strength she 
was never able to subdue little Ireland, 
Why? Because Ireland had the will to 
resist. 

I do not believe the Marshall plan or 
any other plan will stop the spread of 
communism in Europe, because the peo- 
ple do not have the will within their own 
hearts to resist it, particularly in those 
nations which have succumbed to the il- 
lusions of socialism, dictated economies, 
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and deliberately rigged totalitarian con- 
trols. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. It is something for 
which our experience through two world 
wars has not presented a solution. At 
least it has not presented any solution 
that would make me believe the mere 
spending of money in other countries will 
prevent anything which the people 
themselves want to do. 

I point out to the Senator that in my 
humble opinion it could be likened to an 
experience I had while serving on the 
Nevada Public Service Commission. In 
our State there were cattle ranges two 
or three hundred miles from the valleys 
where an abundance of feed was avail- 
able so we worked out a feeding-in- 
transit rate, so that the cattle, when 
shipped, could be taken off the train at 
certain places, en route, fed until they 
were fat and ready for the market, and 
then be put back on the train and sent 
to San Francisco. It occurs to me, after 
my research staff secured the informa- 
tion that the empire-minded nations of 
Europe, such as Great Britain, France, 
the Netherlands, and Belgium, have com- 
pleted industrial treaties with Russia, 
that much of the material which we are 
sending to those nations can be com- 
pared with cattle coming off the Nevada 
range and being fed in transit—on the 
way to market—the same rate applying 
to market. In this case we are applying 
a manufacturing-in-transit rate on com- 
modities that will go on to Russia. That 
is where much of the goods, furnished 
by our money, will finally go. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. MALONE. Iam happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. Does the Senator re- 
member that there was another emer- 
gency in world affairs in connection with 
the Greek-Turkish loan? 

Mr. MALONE... I visited Greece and 
was very welcome there last fall, after 
they read my speech against the appro- 
priations made in April 1947. 

Mr. JENNER. The procedure fol- 
lowed at that time was announced to be 
the Truman doctrine. 

Mr.MALONE, That is just about what 
it was like. 

Mr. JENNER. I voted for the Greek- 
Turkish loan, I being a freshman Sen- 
ator and wanting to follow the intelligent 
leadership which I assumed I should fol- 
low in this great and august body. I 
thought the doctrine, as it was explained 
to me, was designed to stop communism 
wherever it reared its ugly head. Did 
the Senator understand it that way? 

Mr. MALONE. I voted against it be- 
cause I did not think it would accomplish 
that purpose, or any other purpose, in 
our ultimate interest. 

Mr. JENNER. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Nevada or any other Sena- 
tor who can explain it to me, what has 
happened to the Truman doctrine, par- 
ticularly when we think of what hap- 
pened to Czechoslovakia last week? 
Why did we not send some money over 
there and stop communism from rearing 
its ugly head? 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator has 
brought up a very interesting subject. 
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This is the same administration which, 
in 1933, recognized Russia without any 
safeguards whatever, and started this 
whole fire which we are now trying to 
extinguish with seventeen thousand mil- 
lion dollars. In my humble opinion, this 
is just another ante in the greatest 
world-wide poker game in which the 
United States has ever sat. This is the 
same administration, I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana, 
which, prior to World War II, sent oil 
and scrap iron out through the Golden 
Gate to Japan, and then sent our kids 
out there to catch that same scrap 
iron in their bare hands as it came back 
out of Japanese guns. We are getting 
ready now for a similar situation. The 
administration is at least consistent—it 
is always on every side of every question. 

Mr. JENNER. I tried to be sincere 
about our leadership. I wanted to do 
the right thing, but I have reached the 
conclusion that in order to follow our 
present foreign policy we would have to 
have St. Vitus dance. We would have to 
have a large amount of money, too. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes, I think it will re- 
quire a great deal of money, more than 
we are considering for ERP—more than 
we have, in fact. 

Mr. JENNER. I should like to ask 
another question, and I shall be glad to 
have any Senator on the floor answer 
it. I have been led to believe that our 
foreign policy is sort of a bipartisan for- 
eign policy. Is that the Senator’s un- 
derstanding? Does the Senator under- 
stand that this bill represents a bipar- 
tisan foreign policy? 

Mr. MALONE. I will say in all seri- 
ousness to the Senator from Indiana 
that that is the idea which was given to 
the country. Unfortunately the country 
probably does not understand the devi- 
ous ways in which we evolve our foreign 
policy in Washington. 

Mr. JENNER. I do not understand it. 

Mr, MALONE. If we are to have a 
bipartisan foreign policy which I can 
understand we must have a State De- 
partment which begins its authority at 
the water’s edge. We cannot have a 
State Department which mixes national 
and international policy, a selective free- 
trade scheme set-up in the Reciprocal 
Trade Act, which has been in effect for 
15 years and has practically wiped out 
many of our industries—and a so-called 
international policy making money our 
chief commodity for export—through a 
world-wide redistribution of our wealth. 
We intend to go further into that sub- 
ject at the proper time. The actions of 
the State Department itself prevent any 
bipartisan foreign policy or any other co- 
operative action. As the State Depart- 
ment now stands it is not bipartisan—it 
is a two-headed monstrosity. 

Mr. JENNER. The Senator says it has 
two heads? 

Mr. MALONE. It must be a two- 
headed thing, because it is trying to run 
both the national policy, and interna- 
tional policy. I also understood, we had 
a bipartisan reciprocal trade policy, that 
it was so announced about the time 
I took my seat in the Senate—but there 
is nothing bipartisan about it so far as I 
can observe, 
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Mr. JENNER. I asked the Senator 
that question because I returned from 
Indiana only last night, and when I ar- 
rived in Indiana I found that our dis- 
tinguished colleague the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. McGratH] who 
also has a two-headed position, being 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, appeared as the guest speak- 
er at the Jefferson-Jackson $25 a plate 
dinner in Indianapolis, a few nights ago. 
He did not at that time refer to a bi- 
partisan foreign policy. His only refer- 
ence to the foreign policy was to the 
Truman foreign policy. SolI want some- 
one to explain what we have, and what 
has happened to the Truman doctrine, 
and whose policy this is, and who is going 
to get the $2. 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to say to 
my colleague from Indiana that I think 
it is well named the Truman policy, be- 
cause I am unable to follow it at all, 
since it simply runs true to form—keep- 
ing on both sides of every important 
question. 

Mr. JENNER. That is what the jun- 
ior Senator from Rhode Island called 
it in Indianapolis a few days ago. I 
assume the bipartisan foreign policy is 
now a2 thing of the past. 

Mr. MALONE. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana, that 
in view of the fact that the four empire- 
minded nations have made definite trea- 
ties with Russia under which they are to 
ship that nation under a kind of a “ship- 
ment-in-transit” rate goods which are 
to be further processed and fabricated in 
the European nations before reaching 
Russia. Again we are consistent—as we 
have always been—we are on every side 
of every question. 

Mr. JENNER. Another question, if 
the Senator does not mind trying to help 
me find out the truth—and I am seeking 
the truth. The people of my State asked 
me whether it was true that under the 
proposed ERP—and I again say it is 
properly named “ERP”—we were com- 
mitted in these illustrative allocations to 
send about $200,000,C00 worth of tobacco 
to these countries. 

Mr. MALONE. We are sending $900,- 
000,000 worth. 

Mr. JENNER. Nine hundred million 
dollars? 

Mr.MALONE. Yes; that is my under- 
standing—out of the entire 4-year pro- 
gram. 

JENNER. I like cigarettes, I 
smoke cigarettes, but I should like to have 
the Senator tell me what $900,000,000 
worth of tobacco has to do with the re- 
building of the economy of western 
Europe to withstand the onslaught of 
communism. 

Mr. MALONE. I may be wrong in my 
figure, and I should like to be corrected 
if I am; but it is a tremendous amount 
of tobacco. 

Mr. JENNER. Another item in this 
program, as I recall, is lipstick, and an- 
other cold cream. Does the Senator 
know about that? 

Mr. MALONE. The only lipstick in 
the Russian program that I recall read 
like power machinery—high-octane gas 
refineries, tool steel, and so forth. 

Mr. JENNER. I know of the British 
loan, and the way it worked out. A great 
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percentage of the money, which in all 
amounted to approximately $4,000,000,- 
000, was for movies, cigarettes, and cos- 
metics. In Indiana we like our women to 
look pretty, we like lipstick on them, and 
we like rouge on them, but again the 
folks there asked me—and I want the 
Senator to give me the answer—what lip- 
stick and rouge have to do with the re- 
building of the productivity of a nation 
to withstand communism. 

Mr. MALONE. I wish to make a cor- 
rection. It was about $250,000,000 worth 
of tobacco from the first part of the 
appropriation. 

Mr. JENNER. It was $990,000,000 in 
the 4-year plan, it is about $200,000,000 
worth of tobacco under the present 12 
months’ program. 

Mr. MALONE. I think that is correct. 

Mr. JENNER. Does not the Senator 
think that if the ERP had remained in its 
original form, calling for $17,000,000,000, 
the American taxpayers would have saved 
money, rather than providing $5,300,000,- 
000 for 12 months? Would not the Sena- 
tor rather have it $17,000,000,000 for 4 
years, than $5,300,000,000 for 12 months? 

Mr. MALONE. I think it makes very 
little difference what the first amount is. 
It is the establishing of the principle in 
which I am interested. 

Mr. JENNER. The Senator cannot an- 
swer many of the questions I have asked 
him, can he? 

Mr. MALONE. I cannot say how the 
State Department’s mind works, no. 

Mr. JENNER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As to at least one 
part of the question raised by the Sena- 
tor from Indiana, I think there is a legiti- 
mate place in the appropriations for some 
tobacco as incentive goods. 

It so happened that I spent some time 
in Germany last year, and I ran into this 
very practical illustration. In the Ruhr, 
Germany, which, as the Senator knows, 
is the industrial heart of Germany—and 
I know the Senator visited the mines 
and industrial plants there—we found 
that one of the great problems was the 
high rate of absenteeism. I checked up 
on it, not only with the American officials 
and the British officials, but with the 
German coal managers, to ascertain 
whether they had made any investiga- 
tion as to the reason for the high rate 
of absenteeism. 

They told me that‘in making a sur- 
vey in one of the large Ruhr coal mines, 
they went to the house of one of their 
miners to discover why he was working 
only 2 days a week, which was enough 
to give him the heavy miner’s ration. 
A miner made about 10 marks a day, 
which, if he worked 6 days a week, would 
mean 60 marks a week. This is the 
reason why the man was absent, as was 
found on investigation. He owned a 
hen. The hen laid five eggs a week. He 
ate one egg to augment his meager diet. 
The other four eggs he traded in the 
black market, five cigarettes for each 
ege. That gave him 20 cigarettes. He 
then traded in the black market the 20 
cigarettes for 8 marks apiece, and that 
gave him 169 marks. So his hen was 
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earning two and a half times a week what 
he could earn by working in a coal mine. 

I personally saw with my own eyes men 
who were laboring in the coal mines 
earning 10 marks a day going out and 
paying 5 marks for a cheap German 
type of tobacco in order to have a cigar- 
ette to smoke. 

I believe there is a legitimate need in 
this program, in the way of incentive 
goods, for a certain amount of tobacco, 
because if we can increase the produc- 
tion and the productivity of the mines 
and industrial plants in the Ruhr Valley 
and in other sections of Europe, so that 
more coal and more steel will be pro- 
duced, I think that will be a constructive 
solution. 

As a matter of fact, General Clay testi- 
fied before our committee, when we were 
in Germany, to the effect that in order to 
increase production in the mines in Ger- 
many they were taking what would cor- 
respond to CARE packages—and I do not 
know but they were actually CARE pack- 
ages—which they had purchased with 
funds which had been earned over there 
by the German miners, in order to fur- 
nish them incentive goods. 

Certainly the able Senator from Ne- 
vada knows that in the present condition 
of the German currency, when it has 
little value in buying consumer goods, 
anything we can give them in their econ- 
omy to increase their incentive to pro- 
duce may in the long run result in saving 
us many hundreds of millions of dollars 
over a long period of years, and in the 
final analysis, if we can get them back 
to a degree of substantial productivity, I 
think we will contribute greatly toward 
rehabilitating the war-torn world. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from California for his 
contribution. I point out, however, that 
there is no tobacco for Germany listed 
in the Marshall plan, and that we furnish 
that in addition, entirely outside the 
Marshall plan. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; but if it would 
afford an incentive in Germany it might 
very well afford the same incentive in 
some of the other European recovery 
countries. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. JENNER. I think the reasoning 
which the able Senator from California 
has indulged in to the effect that the 
furnishing of American cigarettes would 
increase production, also would apply to 
lipstick and cold cream, because I think 
the people of Europe would also like to 
have their ladies beautified. So I think 
it would be a further incentive for the 
people of Europe to produce more if we 
were to include lipstick and cold cream 
in what we furnish to them. I think it 
might be well to include those two items 
under the Marshall plan. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in this 
connection I think it might be pertinent 
to point out that it is not the fault of 
anyone but the “trick” governments in 
Europe, in my opinion, that these incen- 
tives are not available. The reason why 
France was so short of wheat last year 
was not only the drought; it was the ma- 
nipulation of the values which the farm- 
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ous products they were to raise, and it 
was made more profitable to them, by 
the Government’s manipulation and ar- 
rangement, to raise something else other 
than wheat, so that the acreage was ma- 
terially short, and there would last year 
have been a shortage of wheat in France, 
even though no drought had occurred. 

Mr. President, I was in France on three 
different occasions during my recent trip 
abroad, and the information given me 
while I was there on those occasions was 
that the “trick” money contributed very 
largely to the difficulties existing in that 
country. When I speak of “trick” 
money, I do so in all kindness, because 
the franc can be made respectable if its 
value is allowed to reach its proper level, 
as was the lira in Italy. There the value 
was fixed at what the stock exchange 
considered it (the lira) to be worth. 
They did not manipulate it. They tried 
to arrange free flow of currency, so the 
lira would be as acceptable as the dollar. 
That arrangement was made following 
my visit there. The same was not true 
in France while the distinguished Sena- 
tor from California and I were there. 
The people were afraid of the franc. 
They were afraid of exactly what did 
happen—a deflation. There the farmers 
do not sell their wheat, or anything else 
they raise for the franc if they can help 
it. They trade what they produce, they 
barter for something they want in re- 
turn. The farmers own their land, and 
they can trade for what they want. In 
other words, I want to point out that the 
situation is just like that under the Gov- 
ernment we have had here in our own 
United States for 15 years. The Govern- 
ment may take certain restrictive steps 
to correct something they can see, but it 
is like throwing a stone into a pond, it 
may result in rocking a boat 150 feet 
away, which the thrower of the stone 
did not see at all. In other words, certain 
action taken with respect to one matter 
may throw everything else out of gear. 
That is exactly what has happened in 
Europe and to a large extent in this 
country. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the able 
Senator from Nevada has put his finger 
on something which none of us in the 
Senate should lose sight of. He has just 
mentioned that for 15 years we have had 
a certain kind of government, but I call 
his attention to the fact that 2 years 
ago, because of the fact that we in the 
United States maintained our free elec- 
tions, and our democracy, in the sense 
that we and the Anglo-Saxon know it, 
the American people were able to 
change, by their own votes, the control 
of the Congress of the United States. 

The able Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER] a little earlier asked whether 
there was any basic difference between 
the socialism of Great Britain and the 
communism of Russia. I think there is 
a vast difference between the two sys- 
tems. Ido not approve of, and if I were 
in England today I would not be a mem- 
ber of the Labor Party in that coun- 
try; but I want to say that so long as 
the British people maintain their free 
elections and their high traditions of 
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freedom in the sense that the Anglo- 
Saxon people have known it, then they 
will be able, if the Labor Government is 
not performing satisfactorily at the next 
general election, to change the govern- 
ment and put in another government of 
their own choosing. But once a nation 
goes behind the iron curtain, it has lost 
that opportunity. Therefore, I say there 
is a vast difference between the Social- 
ist government of Great Britain and the 
Communist government of Russia. I do 
not believe there is anyone in this 
Chamber who, if he seriously considers 
the basic differences, can honestly say 
that there is not a vast difference be- 
tween the two systems. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE, I yield. 

Mr. JENNER. I do not say that I was 
asking for information, I will say to the 
Senator from California, but I do sin- 
cerely believe that socialism will ulti- 
mately reach the same end of the road 
that communism reaches. 

So far as England and its free elections 
as an Anglo-Saxon country are con- 
cerned, I think I agree with the Senator 
100 percent, except that were it not for 
this one thing, the financing of soft so- 
cialism in Britain, which we have done 
under the British loan to the tune of 
$4,000,000,000, there probably would have 
been a national election in Great Britain 
before now, and the people might have 
voted out the soft socialist government. 
But just so long as the American taxpay- 
er digs down into his pockets and sends 
money over there to finance the Attlee 
government in Great Britain, there is 
going to be a continuation of socialism in 
England. Why? Sir Stafford Cripps 
only a few days ago said, and in his 
statement he included the money that 
would be made available to his country 
under the Marshall plan—“We are going 
to operate the present economy in Eng- 
land next year under a $1,000,000,000 
deficit.” But he also said, “We are go- 
ing to keep our political promises. We 
are going ahead with socialization of 
steel next year.” 

Mr. President, I say we are silly, and 
we will get stomach ulcers if we continue 
to finance soft socialism with the expec- 
tation of stopping communism, and I 
further say that we are silly, and will get 
stomach ulcers if we call upon our tax- 
payers to dig down into their pockets 
and furnish the money to finance strikes 
in France and Italy. I say that if the 
people of Europe do not have the will to 
fight off communism, dollars will not be 
able to do the job. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Indiana. 

I want to point out in passing that 
England now has recovered to the point 
of 115 percent industrially, compared to 
what her industry was in 1937. Great 
Britain is not down industrially. Sir 
Stafford Cripps was very frank with me 
when I spoke to him. He said, “We do 
not need the money so badly for England. 
We need it to build up our colonies. We 
need it to develop industry and produc- 
tion in other of our possessions, includ- 
ing Africa.” I pointed out to him that 
there was private capital available in my 
own country for safe investment in such 
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industries. But he said that was not what 
they wanted. What they wanted was the 
Marshall money. I am not giving his 
exact words, but the only conclusion I 
could arrive at from what he said, was 
that they wanted our money so their own 
government could build up their indus- 
tries and own them and take over the 
existing industries. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
this interesting point has been brought 
up I wish to make a statement which I 
had not intended to make. I had a 3- 
hour conference with Mr. Monnet of 
France. He is a man who has one of the 
sharpest, most quick-thinking minds I 
have ever known. He outlined the 5-year 
Monnet plan. I was very much interested 
in it. To me it made sense all the way 
through until he told me how he 
was—we were—going to finance the plan. 
He said, “We need the Marshall-plan 
money in order to install additional gen- 
erators, additional steam-power equip- 
ment, additional machinery in our heavy 
industries. After he had spoken for 
about an hour, and concluded his state- 
ment, I said, “I can understand that your 
people need many of these things. But 
you are within about 95 percent of re- 
covery industrially.” Their objective, 
however, is 140 percent. That is their 
announced objective. In Africa they 
have very little industry, and there their 
objective is perhaps for a 200- or 300- 
percent increase. They are not trying to 
return to the position they were in before 
the war. They want to go far beyond 
that. 

I said, “Mr. Monnet, I have been in 
the engineering business 30 years in my 
own country, and I can still learn many 
things about the business, but in build- 
ing projects like Boulder Dam, now 
Hoover Dam, on which we spent $160,- 
000,000, the Congress of the United 
States would not allow a steamshovel full 
of dirt to be moved out of that canyon 
until we had made contracts with the 
possible users of the power and water 
to repay every dime, except the very 
nominal amount that could be deferred, 
not written off, on account of flood con- 
trol.” I said, “I personally do not know, 
in all my experience in my country, and 
with a service of 843 years on our Pub- 
lic Service Commission, where it was my 
duty to fix utility rates, of one piece of 
heavy machinery in my country, gener- 
ating equipment, railroad steam en- 
gines, or anything of that nature, free 
of debt. What we do in my country is to 
amortize this equipment when we install 
it. If it costs $10,C00,000, or $100,000,000, 
we amortize each piece of major equip- 
ment over a period of time just a little 
less than the life of the equipment. 
Then every time a generator turns over 
it is paying part of the amortization cost 
and the interest on the money.” 

I said, “How do you figure that an in- 
dustry will be successful if you cannot 
pay for the raw materials? He had pre- 
viously said that part of the money was 
to be used to furnish raw materials. The 
raw materials and labor must be paid 
for, or you should not have an industry 
in that particular spot.” 

I am not objecting to helping Europe. 
I believe that if those countries were to 
turn honest tomorrow and respect the 
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integrity of private industrial invest- 
ments in the same manner that we re- 
spect the integrity of the investments of 
their own citizens in this country, they 
would not need the Marshall plan or any 
other plan. I know of many individuals 
in this country who are looking for out- 
lets for investment. I have one particu- 
lar friend who started a stainless steel 
mill in England, and had it partly con- 
structed when the last war came along. 
He would like to go back and complete 
the mill, but every dollar he puts into 
England stays there. He cannot get it 
out. We do not put that restriction on 
their investments in America and there 
is no profit in that sort of investment in 
Europe. 

Por example, I went up to the cashier’s 
window to pay my bill at the Hotel Crillon 
in Paris. It cost me $25 for one night’s 
lodging at the hotel, including dinner. 
It was a hotel similar to what we would 
call a third-class hotel in Washington. 
It was a very satisfactory hotel. It cost 
me $25 for one dinner and aroom. That 
amount was on the basis of 117 francs to 
the dollar. If I had not been in the 
United States Senate and had had the 
time, I would have gone out on the street 
and obtained from 350 to 400 francs to 
the dollar. Then my room and dinner 
would have cost me about $8, which is 
approximately what it should have cost. 

I pushed the money under the wicket, 
and I had a couple of dollars change 
coming. The cashier started to give me 
francs. I said, “I am sorry; I am going 
to Germany, and I cannot use francs.” 
He said, “I am sorry, but I cannot give 
you any othér kind of money.” I had 
just seen an American judge, who was on 
his way to Nuremburg, pay his bill in 
dollars. I said to the cashier, “Just give 
me two of the American dollars out of 
the till.” So long as there were only two 
of us there, I got it. That is the only 
way you can get it, however. That is 
why no one will invest any money in their 
country. 

It is not well understood here, but is 
general conversation in the European 
countries themselves, that the Marshall- 
plan countries have driven more local 
capital underground through their an- 
nounced nationalization and socializa- 
tion of property schemes than the cur- 
rent-appropriation asked for under the 
plan. Capital which is normally avail- 
able for industrial investment has either 
been buried so deep it cannot be found, 
or has been transferred to other coun- 
tries by the owners. 

The Secretary of the Interior, in his 
report to the President, after a profound 
investigation, said that this Nation could 
successfully withstand the impact of an 
additional $20,000,000,000 worth of goods 
and materials to be shipped tothe Euro- 
pean countries without hope of repay- 
ment of any kind. 

At the same time the Secretary was 
reporting elsewhere for the past 15 years 
that we are a have-not nation in the 
many strategic and critical minerals and 
materials necessary to produce and man- 
ufacture such goods, and that the soil of 
the agriculture areas of this country is 
fast deteriorating and washing away. 

Of course I co not agree that we are 
a have-not nation, and that we must 
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import these materials, even though my 
distinguished colleague from Massachu- 
setts is so convinced. Why is he con- 
vinced? Because he has read that sort 
of thing ever since he has been in the 
Senate; and the process was going on 
3 or 4 years before he came here. The 
Secretary of the Interior should compare 
his own various reports and decide which 
side of the fence he is on. 

The Secretary seems to have given 
little consideration to the fact that 
seventeen thousand million dollars added 
to the twenty-four thousand million dol- 
lars which the Congress of the United 
States has appropriated since World War 
II and passed out as gifts to the nations 
throughout the world is more money 
than the entire taxable value of the 11 
Western States added to that of the 11 
Southern States, which together make 
64 percent of the area of the United 
States. 

That is what we are giving away, and 
we are foolish to do so. It is proposed 
that we accomplish it in 2 weeks. At 
least, that was the time set. At that 
rate we would finish the job of giving 
the entire country away in a very short 
time. 

The American people have apparently 
never been advised that the citizens of 
the Marshall plan countries have nearly 
as much money invested in the United 
States—the Wall Street Journal esti- 
mates it at $13,660,000,000, and my own 
research departments estimate it at be- 
tween $8,000,000,000 and $14,000,000,- 
000—as they are asking for under the 
Marshall plan. They have this money 
here. It belongs to them. It belongs to 
their citizens, and the integrity of those 
investments is protected under our Con- 
stitution. How far do the Senators think 
we would get, for example, if we were 
asking a loan of $5,000,000,000 from 
Great Britain, and our citizens had 
$10,000,000,000 invested in European in- 
dustries? The Senators know exactly 
how far we would get—we would be ridi- 
culed out of their country. 

It has never been emphasized before 
to our people that there is at this mo- 
ment more private capital in the United 
States available for investment in the 
foreign countries anywhere in the world 
than ever before in the history of our 
Nation. Our people are ready and will- 
ing to take the business risk, but they 
cannot and will not take the risk of 
nationalization and socialization of their 
investment once it is made. If the Euro- 
pean nations should turn honest and re- 
spect the integrity of private industrial 
investments in the same manner that we 
respect the integrity of the investments 
of their own citizens in this country they 
will not need the Marshall or any other 
plan. 

What do the Senators think would 
happen in this country if the Congress 
of the United States suddenly announced 
that the policy of our Nation henceforth 
would be the nationalization and sociali- 
zation of all business and industry. 

The Senators know exactly what 
would happen. Immediately every man, 
woman, and child in this Nation who had 
$2 of hard money would have it buried 
in a tomato can before nightfall so deep 
in the ground that it would be difficult 
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for them to find it themselves. I think 
it will be agreed that there would be no 
more investments until the policy of the 
Government changed—our own Govern- 
ment would then be in the position of 
having to borrow money to carry our own 
industrial structure. 

That, Mr. President, is exactly what 
has happened in Europe. The citizens 
of those countries will invest their money 
in this country, but will not risk it in 
their own. 

So the heads of those governments see 
nothing wrong in asking our Congress 
to appropriate billions of dollars to 
give to their socialistic governments— 
surely no one is naive enough to believe 
that even one cent will ever be repaid— 
to go into business—to take the place of 
the local capital that they themselves 
have run out of their own market by 
their own actions. We are simply con- 
tinuing a policy started with Tito in 
Yugoslavia financing socialistic govern- 
ments whose announced objective is gov- 
ernment ownership of property and con- 
trol of the individual—communism by 
another name, since the objective is the 
same. 

The proposed $17,000,000,000 European 
gift is more money than the combined 


assessed valuation of the 11 Western. 


States—approximately 40 percent of the 
entire area of the Nation. 

Coming from the West, it is hard for 
me to understand giving away to Euro- 
pean countries as much as the entire 
assessed valuation of 40 percent of the 
area of the United States, and doing it 
in one bill in 2 weeks. It is still just 
a little beyond me—more than the as- 
sessed valuation of the entire 11 Western 
States. 

In addition, there is a very grave ques- 
tion as to whether the Congress of the 
United States can create additional pur- 
chasing power by making appropriations 
above the amount required to meet the 
cost of the Government each year. It is 
my humble opinion that the economic 
system which required all of our people 
140 years to build has been wrecked in 
the past 15 years. It has been wrecked 
by a succession of congressional acts and 
Executive orders leading to inflation. It 
has been wrecked by appropriations 
made by the Congress totaling approxi- 
mately $260,000,000,000 more than has 
been paid into the Treasury during that 
period. At this moment the system is 
just as susceptible to inflation through 
additional appropriations above the 
amount required to operate the Govern- 
ment each year as a toy baloon is sus- 
ceptible to air. The economic system 
simply inflates and absorbs any addi- 
tional substantial appropriations in the 
same manner as a toy balloon inflates 
from additional air, and there is no 
noticeable additional purchasing power. 
In other words, whether we appropriate 
$17,000,000,600 or $70,000,000,000, the 
amount of purchasing power is what 
counts. 

I merely cite the appropriation made 
to Great Britain last year of $3,'750,000,- 
000 asan example. Within a few months 
the British came back and said that they 
had missed their estimates and that be- 
cause of subsequent inflation the money 
would purchase only about half of what 
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they had estimated. They were entirely 
correct; Mr. President, I think the people 
of the United States are punch drunk 
on these appropriations, and this Con- 
gress is punch drunk, we could probably 
add three more ciphers to the appropri- 
ation referred to in the bill, and no one 
would notice the difference for some time. 
Evidently the impact of such an appro- 
priation no longer affects us. It still 
affects me, but I have not been in the 
Senate very long. Perhaps I will get 
adjusted after I have been here longer. 

Mr. Snyder said, early in 1947, that 
in terms of the 1939 dollar, the 1947 dol- 
lar was worth only 50 cents. To state 
his point in my own language, he said 
that in the short course of 8 years we 
had halved the purchasing power of every 
liquid asset in the United States—the 
purchasing power of every salary, the 
purchasing power of all the wages and 
all insurance and all veterans’ pensions, 
and every other liquid asset in the United 
States had been reduced by 50 percent. 

Mr. President, a good smokescreen is 
being thrown out by such bills as the 
Marshall plan gift, but if the sunlight 
ever reaches this situation the Congress 
will have in their hair something they 
will never forget. Today, in view of the 
inflated condition in the United States 
and the tremendous rise in prices, the 
veterans, the workers who are under 
civil service, and virtually all the workers 
on pay rolls will be asking for double 
their present wages. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Nevada will yield to me, 
let me say that a few moments ago he 
made a statement which was in sub- 
stance, as I recall, that the nationals of 
some of the 16 nations with which we 
presently expect to deal under the Euro- 
pean-recovery program have approxi- 
mately $13,000,000,000 or $14,000,000,000 
of investments in the United States, and 
that they are rapidly going under- 
ground—I believe that was the term— 
with their money. 

Mr. MALONE. They are not disturb- 
ing such investments in this country. 
A lot of their investments have moved 
here, as a result of the policies in foreign 
countries. 

Mr. CORDON. I simply wish to call 
attention to something which seems to 
substantiate the Senator’s statement: 
The teletype in the hall has just carried 
the information that, today, United 
States $20 gold pieces in France went up 
300 francs, to a price of 21,500 francs per 
$20 gold piece. That would be a new 
price of 1,075 francs per dollar of United 
States gold. At the same time, United 
States prper-money currency remained 
in the free market at 305 francs per dol- 
lar, and on the black market it went up 
from 332 francs to 335 francs. That 
means that gold is worth substantially 
three times currency, as measured in our 
own dollars. 

The only explanation I can make of 
that is the one the Senator has given, 
namely, that even at this moment in 
France there is so little faith in the cur- 
rency of that country that every possible 
effort is being made to secure gold, as 
gold, for the purpose of holding it, be- 
cause of the lack of faith in the French 
currency. 
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If I may make a further point, let me 
say this: That being the case, it seems 
that we have here the job of facing the 
fact that that process will continue un- 
less we are able to do something to stop 
it. 

So far as I am concerned, I say now 
to the Senator that in my consideration 
of this bill, I am directing my whole 
study to the one question of whether the 
proposed method is a reasonable method 
of approach to stopping the effects of 
that sort of loss of faith by the nationals 
of those countries in their own coun- 
tries and the economy of their own coun- 
tries. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from Ore- 
gon, very much for that contribution. 

Mr. President, a while ago when I said 
that the franc, when devalued at 214 to 
the dollar, was devalued only about haif 
as much as it should be, obviously I was 
correct. The frane is still overvalued 
about twice its true value, as the Sena- 
tor from Oregon has confirmed by his 
reference to the teletype. 

Gold is selling at from $50 to $80 an 
ounce in many nations of the world, ex- 
cept the United States. Therefore, no 
doubt the value of gold has something 
to do with the price of the $20 United 
States gold piece. But the Senator from 
Oregon is entirely correct in pointing out 
that no one wants the paper money we 
are using in this country if he could get 
gold. It is true that our paper money 
is desired more than the paper money 
of other nations, because we have not 
yet reached their stage of inflation; but 
we are on the way; we are moving in 
the direction in which they have gone. 

Mr. President, I am only a humble 
Member of this august body, and I have 
been here only a year. I wish to make it 
plain that I do not have all of the an- 
swers, but I wish to say that when I came 
to the Senate I took an oath—and that 
occurred recently enough that I remem- 
ber it—to protect the Constitution of the 
United States, and I construe that also to 
mean the property of the United States. 
Certainly we do not protect our money 
and our property by scattering it 
throughout the world, in an attempt to 
reach a balance of trade for all of the 
countries of Europe, many of which al- 
ready have recovered, as shown by the 
industrial index, beyond their 1937 posi- 
tions, but which still want to buy in 1948 
goods valued at $5,300,000,000 more than 
they are able to produce. In other 
words, these countries want to buy more 
than they sell, or to spend more than 
they earn, just as many families in the 
United States areinclined todo. Today, 
most families in the United States are 
out of the dollar balance. But our fam- 
ilies have to pay their own way. That is 
what all our people have to do. Simi- 
larly, I point out that at some time in 
our national affairs we must come face 
to face with realities, and must pay the 
banker. 

Now it is proposed that we say to these 
foreign countries, “You find out what 
you need, over and beyond what you are 
able to sell, and we will make up the 
difference.” Mr. President, it now be- 
comes apparent that that is what we 
have heen doing for years, and are 
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further establishing a precedent in this 
bill. Now we are trying to create more 
money by law. If we had all the money 
that is in circulation today—I cannot tell 
how much it is; it is so many billions 
of dollars, and such a staggering total 
as compared to what we had in 1935, that 
it is inconceivable to me—that if we had 
all of it in dollar bills, it would be waist 
deep from here to San Francisco. 

My able friend the Senator from Cali- 
fornia explained the situation. He 
pointed out that when we get more 
money than we can use to buy goods 
with, money has no value. Today, Mr. 
President, the United States could be 
headed for a situation like that, which 
has occurred in many other countries; 
or we could be headed toward a situation 
like that in Germany after the last war, 
when it tock a wheelbarrow load of 
money to buy a pair of ham and eggs. 
We could be headed for such a situation, 
unless the Senate of the United States 
has the gumption to set its feot down. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will my 
colleague further yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield 
egain to the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. I simply wish to ex- 
press the hope that sometime during this 
debate, and at the very earliest moment, 
some of my colleagues who have served 
on the Foreign Relations Committee and 
who have had the opportunity of a thor- 
ough study of the problem, which only 
constant attendance on the committee 
gives, will give to me, and to others in 
the Senate who are interested in the 
same subject matter, their views as to 
what can be done, if we adopt this Euro- 
pean recovery program, to stop the in- 
vestment of foreign funds in gold. 

It seems to me that one of the grave 
dangers that we face in this program is 
the danger that the fat of the nations 
with whom we expect to collaborate will 
be wasted by them by investment in gold 
rather than investment in their own fu- 
ture, a species of national suicide on their 
part. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield to 
my distinguished colleague from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada. The Senator from Oregon 
has asked for a word from someone who 
was on the committee, and it is in that 
spirit that I speak, particularly so be- 
cause this happens to be one phase of the 
bill to which I personally gave a great 
deal of thought and study. If the Sen- 
ator will look on page 29 of the bill, sub- 
section 4, line 11, he will see that the 
agreements which the Administrator 
concludes with these countries shall 
make appropriate provision for “mak- 
ing efficient and practical use, within 
the framework of a joint program for 
European recovery, of the resources of 
such participating country, including 
any commodities, facilities, or services 
furnished under this act, which use shall 
include, to the extent practicable, taking 
measures to locate and control, in fur- 
therance of such program, assets, and 
earnings therefrom, which belong to the 
citizens of such country and which are 
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situated within the United States, its 
Territories, and possessions.” 

That language was very carefully 
drawn, I may say, after consultation of 
men who have spent their lives in this 
field and know what they are doing. 
The purpose of the language is to assist 
the governments of the recipient coun- 
tries in making available to the service 
of the Marshall plan the resources of 
their nationals which may be invested in 
American assets. I understand that un- 
der this language the Secretary of the 
Treasury would be obligated to cooper- 
ate with the government of a recipient 
country in the effort which that govern- 
ment will be required to make to obtain 
the resources of its nationals that are 
invested in American asseis. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MALONE. I shall be very happy 
to yield to my colleague from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. Is it the Senator’s view 
that if a given one of the 16 foreign na- 
tions has within the United States of 
America let us say for the purpose of 
the question, $1,000,000,000 of assets, 
owned by nationals of that country, and 
that the assets can be located and iden- 
tified, that the agreement to be made 
with that country would be such that the 
assets might either (1) preferably be re- 
quired first to be used for the purchase in 
this country of such commodities as that 
country is in need of for its current uses 
and its industrial recovery, or if not, that 
(2) it will be sequestered so that at some 
time in the course of the relief that may 
be granted those assets may be ofiset 
against what otherwise it is expected that 
we shall advance to such recipient coun- 


try. 

Mr. LODGE. I think I understand the 
Senator’s question. The answer is “Yes,” 
insofar as idle, hoarded, unproductive 
assets are concerned. One must dis- 
tinguish, because all American assets 
that are owned by foreigners are not 
idle and unproductive, they are not all 


harmful, some are beneficial. There are 
certain very large enterprises in this 
country owned by foreigners, that are 
employing thousands of American citi- 
zens. To sequester and impound their 
working capital or to force liquidation 
of those assets would be a destructive 
thing to do. It is necessary to draw a 
line between the assets held by foreigners 
which are beneficial to this country and 
those which are not. But in the case of 
the assets which are hoarded and idle and 
unproductive, the assets of people who 
are trying to make themselves financial 
untouchables, I think such assets should 
be put into the service of the Marshall 
plan, that we should require the foreign 
governments to do it, and that we should 
help them in carrying out that purpose. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MALONE. I should be very happy 
to yield to my colleague from Oregon. 

Mr,CORDON. Iam very glad to hear 
the Senator’s views on that subject. 
Frankly, I cannot go quite all the way . 
with him. We see eye to eye with refer- 
ence to what the Senator terms hoarded 
and nonactive assets, such as balances in 
our banks, and the like, but I cannot 
quite follow him when he suggests it 
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would be destructive if we required that 
country to—let us make a practical ap- 
plication—to require that country to take 
over from its nationals and pay in its 
own currency—after all, the nationals 
in that nation have some interest or 
stake in their own country—to take over 
the assets of its nationals in this coun- 
try, paying for them in its own currency, 
as we did in this country when we took 
from our own people their gold and paid 
for it in the currency of this country, 
using substantially the same operation, 
and turn those working assets into 
money and use that money for its own 
development and industrial recovery. I 
cannot see that that would be a liquida- 
tion. I am certain that this Govern- 
ment would go to any length to protect 
the full value of those investments and 
transfer them to people here, where we 
have uncounted millions of dollars seek- 
ing investment, and that country would 
to that extent use its own fat for its own 
recovery in its own land. Is that sound, 
or does the Senator question it? 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is correct. 
I do not consider what the Senator de- 
scribes is s liquidation. In fact, I do not 
think the Senator and I are so far apart, 
as a matter of fact. 

Mr. CORDON. I hope not. 

Mr. LODGE. It is a rather intricate 
matter, and it is very easy to become 
confused in discussing it. I started off, 
several months ago, before Christmas, 
with the idea that it was indefensible to 
require the taxpayers of America, the 
rank and file of every-day citizens of 
this country, to put up their money for 
the reconstruction of Europe, and not to 
reauire the well-to-do people of Europe 
to help. It seemed to me that was an 
absolutely indefensible proposition. 
That is what started me on this path. 
Let me say, by way of background, that 
this is one prong. The other prong is in 
the amendment which I have offered to 
the tax bill which is before the Finance 
Committee. I offered the amendment 
last Wednesday morning. 

Mr. CORDON. That would be one 
step. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. In other words, I 
am making a two-prong attack. I agree 
that when the government of a foreign 
country says to a citizen who hold dol- 
lar assets, “For these dollar assets we 
will give you French bonds, English 
bonds, or bonds of our own country in 
return,” that is not liquidation. The 
only remark I made to which I think the 
Senator took exception was that in the 
case of a business in this country which 
may be owned abroad, which is employ- 
ing large numbers of Americans—and 
there are such businesses—— 

Mr. CORDON. I know of a number of 
them. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. It is a good thing. 
They employ many people and do a lot 
of good. They must meet their pay roli 
and their expenses in dollars. It would 
not be right, I think, to interfere with 
the working capital which they must 
have in order to operate their business. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further—— 

Mr. MALONE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I suggest that any ac- 
tion taken should not be one that would 
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disturb in any way the continued func- 
tioning of an industrial enterprise in 
this country. In view of the fact that the 
national wealth of any nation is repre- 
sented in what that nation has in a pro- 
ductive way within its borders, and what 
it controls without its borders, and ex- 
cept where we might find complete state 
ownership, that is the sum total of the 
assets of its citizens. That being the 
case, the holdings in the United States 
by nationals of one of the beneficiary na- 
tions is as much a part of the basic assets 
of that nation as are any of the holdings 
of any of the nationals within the ter- 
ritorial limits of the nation. 

Mr. LODGE. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CORDON. Therefore, in view of 
the fact that what is needed is not money, 
but commodities, materials, ang things 
with which those nations can produce, 
and the money is to be used solely as a 
measure of the amount of things re- 
quired, if those nationals have outside 
of their borders title on paper which can 
be translated into things which that na- 
tion needs for recovery within its borders, 
then it would seem to me altogether 
proper and only fair, so far as our own 
people are concerned, that to the extent 
Possible we translate paper titles held by 
such nationals and representing physical 
values in our own country into dollars, 
and those dollars, in turn, into the things 
which that nation needs. To that extent 
we can reduce the amount of money we 
must take from our own people to help 
that nation to help itself, 

Mr. LODGE. I agree entirely with 


what the Senator has said. I think this 


language seeks to accomplish that. Cer- 
tainly if we require, as we should re- 
quire, the people of Europe to make a 
maximum effort, it includes the effort 
represented by their assets outside of 
their own country as well as the assets 
inside their own country. I agree with 
the Senator. I think we have covered it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk two amendments to the pend- 
ing bill and ask that they be prinied and 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments submitted by 
the Senator from Georgia will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in con- 
junction with the colloquy which we have 
just had with the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Corpon], I think it would be help- 
ful to have printed in the Rrecorp para- 
graph 51 of the committee’s report, en- 
titled “The use of foreign-owned United 
States assets,” because I think it would 
make the Recorp more illuminative at 
that point. 

Mr. MALONE. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, paragraph 
51 of the report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations on the bill (S. 2202) 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

51. THE USE OF FOREIGN-OWNED UNITED STATES 
ASSETS 

The committee deemed it desirable that 
the participaing countries, to the extent 
practicable, should take measures to locate 
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and control the assets held by their citizens 
in this country and the earnings from these 
assets so that the dollar incomes would be 
available to foreign governments to further 
the purposes of this act. This does not 
mean that the foreign governments must 
sieze or liquidate private assets held by their 
citizens. It is not considered desirable to 
require the liquidation of such assets and 
thus deprive European countries of reserves 
which they may need either to achieve eco- 
nomic stability or to meet inevitable emer- 
gency requirements for which the program 
does not fully provide. 

In view of the cost of this program to the 
American taxpayer, it is the intent of the 
committee that all idle, hoarded, or un- 
productive assets should be put to use. The 
precise form of use will necessarily vary 
according to the circumstances of the par- 
ticular country and the nature of the 
assets. 

As of the middle of 1947, the CEEC coun- 
tries held $7,094,000,000 in United States as- 
sets. The total long-term assets amounted 
to $4,930,000,000; about $2,200,000,000 of this 
represents stocks and bonds, the bulk of 
which are probably of a readily marketalle 
character. Short-term assets amount to 
$2,164,000,000. In the present crisis many 
foreign countries have already drawn their 
reserves below what ordinarily would be re- 
garded as a prudent level. Depletion of these 
reserves delays and jeopardizes the resto- 
ration of international convertibility of 
currencies and expanded international trade 
and investments. 

It is important to distinguish between 
blocked assets and free assets. During the 
course of the hearings, the Secretary of the 
Treasury started to free $1,100,000,000 of 
blocked assets to help the recipient countries 
to obtain control of them. These assets have 
been concealed contrary to the laws and na- 
tional interests of the countries concerned. 
The recipient countries can perhaps count on 
obtaining in the next 12 months a part of 
the $400,000,000 estimated to be held directly 
in the United States for resident nationals 
of these countries. The largest portion of 
the $400,000,000 of directly held asseis, 
namely $100,000,000 to $150,000,000, is owned 
by French citizens, and the French Govern- 
ment is making every effort to mobilize these 
resources. 

Two other related matters may be men- 
tioned here: The pledging of foreign-owned 
assets and gold reserves. (a) The pledging 
of foreign-owned assets in the United States 
as collateral for loans is not without prece- 
dent. However, this would normally involve 
the nationalization or seizure of such assets 
by governments—a step which is contrary to 
the philosophy of the bill. (b) The CEEC 
countries held about $6,563,000,000 in gold re- 
serves as of June 30, 1947. There have been 
serious drains on these reserves since that 
date. Most of the participating countries 
have already drawn their gold reserves below 
levels necessary to provide adequate working 
capital for their international trade or ade- 
quate backing to maintain sound currencies. 
It may be noted during 1947 the net increase 
in United States gold holdings was close to 
$1,900,600,000, a factor which has aggravated 
the exchange position of other countries. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I wish 
to refer briefly to a copy of the United 
States News, dated February 13, 1948, 
containing a world report as corrcbora- 
tive evidence of the assets available, 
wherein it is said: 

Europe, seeking $%6,800,000,000 from the 
United States for the 15 months beginning 
on April 1, still is far from broke. 

Gold, dollars and dollar investments of the 
Marshall plan countries are officially reported 
at $13,662,000,000. That is the estimate for 
June 30, 1947. Since that time, dollar re- 
sources have dropped by about $1,000,000,000, 
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but they remain within hailing distance of 
the $17,000,000,000 needed for the 4-year 
Eurdpean recovery program. 

Dollar resources of Europe furthermore, are 
at least as large and maybe larger than they 
were in 1937 or 1941. Besides gold, Europe 
is estimated to hold $7,094,000,000 in dollar 
assets, compared with $8,127,000,000 in 1941 
and $6,730,000,000 in 1937. European gold 
holdings on June 30, 1947, were reported at 
$6,568,000,000. That is a larger volume of 
gold than Europe is believed to have held 
in 1940. 

These are the known billions of dollars 
controlled by European nations. Other bil- 
lions, variously estimated at $2,000,000,000 to 
$4,000,000,000, are hidden by private indi- 
viduals, with most of this hoard in France, 


Mr. President, I had just said, when 
the devate occurred, that the Secretary 
of the Treasury hed stated that the 
United States dollar was worth early in 
1947, 50 cents in terms of the 1939 dollar. 
What is it thought will happen when we 
appropriate the seven thousand million 
dollars asked for the first year of the 
Marshall plan? The dollar may not bea 
50-cent dollar. It is more likely to be a 
40-cent dollar. The ability to create 
purchasing power through appropria- 
tions by the Congress of the United 
States has been largely dissipated during 
the past 15 years. 

We are not able to create substantial 
purchasing power above the amount re- 
quired currently to operate the Govern- 
ment, for the very simple reason, or at 
least for one good and sufficient reason, 
that we cannot increase our productive 
capacity in proportion. I think the Con- 
gress is as helpless as a baby to create 
additional purchasing power, unless com- 
paratively increased production results 
from such expenditure. 

We could appropriate $70,000,000,000 
and send it to the countries of the world 
as easily as we could appropriate seven 
billions, and probably have about the 
same relative purchasing power. 

Of course, as the President has now 
recommended, we can put our finger back 
on the snout of the teakettle without 
pulling the fire from under it, through 
reestablishing price control, knowing full 
well we shall be scalded and that it is 
just a question of time. 

We can start blowing on the ther- 
mometer again through reestablishing 
the rationing of goods and make ourselves 
feel warm, while our feet are freezing; 
but in the long run, the economic factors 
are building up and boiling up under- 
neath, just as they always do. When the 
explosion comes this time I think we shall 
be just like the aviator who hit the 
Empire State Building. He has not yet 
been identified. When we wake up we 
shall be trying to borrow money from 
the European countries. 

I point out at this time that it is just 
possible that the countries we are cur- 
rently abusing in all this argument for 
the Marshall plan may be a little smarter 
than we conclude. It may just be that 
they think that by theix oppostion to this 
loan the people of the United States may 
insist we pass the bill, and that when we 
do that, we will be on the way down eco- 
nomically, and when we are there will 
be no one left to support any other na- 
tion. 

What did the President of the United 
States ask the Congress to do in the 
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special session which he called in Novem- 
ber? He said, “Rush back to Washing- 
ton; there is a great emergency. You 
must stop inflation and keep on appro- 
priating billions of dollars to give to the 
foreign nations of the world.” 

Of course, the two things are not com- 
patible. Both cannot be done. We must 
make up our minds which is important, 
and get at the job. If Congress con- 
tinues its wild orgy of spending, wages 
will double and triple, and few will be 
able to buy what they need to eat and 
wear because of retarded production. 

Integrity is the crying need of the 
world today, integrity in our own Gov- 
ernment, integrity in our national and 
international relations, the necessary 
stamina to tell our own people and the 
nations of the world the truth about 
what we intend to do. 

There is more money and credit avail- 
able in America today for sound invest- 
ments abroad than ever before in the 
history of the world. Such investors are 
ready, willing, and anxious to take the 
necessary business risks in the rehabilita- 
tion of European industry, but they can- 
not and will not take the risk of nation- 
alization and socialization of their capital 
once it is invested. 

Therefore it is again my opinion that, 
if these governments would turn honest 
and again respect the integrity of pri- 
vate investments in the same manner in 
which we respect the investments in this 
country of their nationals, they would 
not need any capital furnished their own 
governments through action of our Con- 
gress under the Marshall or any other 
plan. 

TRUTH AND PREPAREDNESS 

Mr. President, we backed into two 
world wars in our generation unprepared 
and denying that we would fight. Let us 
try it once prepared to fight, and telling 
the world and our own people frankly 
what we will fight to maintain, through 
an extension of the Monroe Doctrine, a 
policy that kept us out of a major war 
for more than 75 years. 

It is my personal opinion that, if we 
will now revert to this tried and proven 
principle, -there will be no war in this or 
the next generation. Most people believe 
that, if this principle had been observed, 
neither the Kaiser nor Hitler would have 
gone to war. 

Mr. President, I wish now to sum up 
briefly the points I have made. Let us 
consider these things on their merits. 
Let us consider feeding hungry people if 
there are still hungry people in Europe 
after the many appropriations we have 
made for them. 

I point out to the Members of the Sen- 
ate that the present crop is the third crop 
for the people of Europe since the war 
and that there is a prediction today that 
it will be one of the greatest crops ever 
raised in Europe. 

Now the question of stopping com- 
munism, how is that to be done? I point 
out how General MacArthur thinks com- 
munism must be stopped, from an article 
by John G. Norris: 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, declaring that 
America’s “frontiers” in the Orient and 
Europe are of equal importance, warned 
yesterday that China’s military troubles 
must be settled before United States eco- 
nomic aid will help much, 
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The American occupation chief in Japan 
sent a long cable to the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee which seemed to take issue with 
key points of Administration foreign policy. 


In General MacArthur we are dealing 
with a man who knows how to stop com- 
munism. He has demonstrated it, and 
he knows it will not be stopped unless we 
draw a line and say where and how we 
intend to stop its encroachment. I read 
further from the article quoting General 
MacArthur: 

“We are prone,” he said, “to overconcen- 
trate on happenings and events to our east 
and to underestimate the importance of 
those to our west.” 

President Truman has proposed an outlay 
of five hundred and seventy millions for non- 
military aid to China. That proposal, along 
with the European Recovery Program and 
two hundred and seventy-five millions in ad- 
ditional military aid to Greece and Turkey 
are before the committee. 

MacArthur stressed the military problem 
in China and said that the need for in- 
ternal reform there is infinitely less impor- 
tant than ending the civil war. 


Mr. President, al] I have asked is that 
this country make up its mind, that the 
State Department, the heads of our mili- 
tary services, the committees in charge 
of our military affairs in the Senate and 
the House, bend their efforts toward de- 
termining what. we must do to protect our 
safety, and make their statement in so 
many words, with a twofold purpose, 
first, that we may prepare America for 
such an eventuality, and, second, to 
give the nations of the world notice that 
we mean business. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. Does not the Senator 
realize that there is a large group in the 
United States who are living in a dream 
world and who do not have any sense of 
reality in anything they are doing? Any 
sane man knows communism cannot be 
stopped with a few billion dollars, and 
any sane man knows we are not going 
to stop it by starting this program and 
continuing it for 1 year, nor are we go- 
ing to stop communism after 5 years. 
Other countries are going on and on, and 
they are going to sap all they can out of 
this country, until they have gotten it 
to such a point that we will come to our 
senses and realize that we cannot give 
any more. Then they are going to hate 
us more than they hate anything on 
earth. 

To me it is simply amazing that Mem- 
bers of the Senate and of the Congress 
generally cannot see the picture on the 
wall in any different light than they are 
seeing it. I read in a very fine report of 
a group of 6,000 farmers being questioned 
on the European recovery plan, and 52 
percent of them had never heard of it. 
Think of that. The others did not know 
anything about it; they had heard of it, 
but they understood nothing about it. 
Yet here we are, voting taxpayers’ money 
away. We are using the power to tax 
to destroy. We are taking their money 
without ever giving them a referendum. 

Why in the world do not some of those 
in this body, some who have this matter 
in charge, say that the people of the 
United States are the stockholders of 
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America, and before the board of direc- 
tors votes their funds away, gives them 
away, and plunges the people into a 
third World War, they are going to do 
the little, simple thing of putting a ref- 
erendum on the ballot to this effect: 

“Do you want your Representatives 
in Congress to give your money away, 
and destroy the Nation, and go through 
the process of leveling us cff with the 
rest of the world? Do you want to de- 
stroy initiative, the only thing we have 
in the United States that protects us? 
Do you want to destroy the only thing 
we have that makes us different from all 
socialistic and communistic nations in 
the world?” 

They have been to us twice already to 
save them, and we have doneit. I would 
give them $5,000,000,000, I would label 
it as a gift. I would send a commis- 
sion—— 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWKES. No; I will not yield at 
the moment. I would send an Ameri- 
can commission over there to adminis- 
ter these funds. I would serve notice 
on the world that they were to stand on 
their own feet from now on. I would 
say, “We are going to give you food and 
seeds and fertilizer, but are not going to 
be involved in entangling alliances that 
will threaten the future of our children 
and our children’s children.” 

Mr, President, I wanted to say this to 
the Senator, and I am going to have a 
great deal more to say on this subject 
before I am through. I want my little 


grandson, the only male I have left in my 


family—for my son is buried in New 
Guinea—to know that I did not vote to 
sell the United States down the river. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield te the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Inasmuch as the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey would not yield to 
me, I appreciate the Senator from Ne- 
vada being willing to yield. 

I heard the Senator from New Jersey 
question the sanity of those who favor 
the proposal before the Senate. I heard 
him say that those of us who favor the 
proposal want to sell the United States 
down the river. I deeply regret his as- 
persions on us, because, very frankly, I 
think our patriotism and our judgment 
are as good as his, and that the Rrecorp 
will so demonstrate. 

I also heard him say that he favors 
giving $5,000,000,000 to the nations of 
Europe without requiring them to do 
anything. I favor this bill providing 
$5,000,000,000, but I favor requiring the 
recipients to undertake the specific, con- 
structive commitments which are set 
forth in this measure. 

The Senator from New Jersey, who 
questions the patriotism and the sanity 
of the rest of us, wants to pour the money 
down a rat hole and require nothing 
for it, and he apparently opposes this 
constructive scheme to make the money 
available to the countries in question un- 
der specific conditions which will not 
result simply in rebuilding the old Euro- 
pean crazy quilt which has involved us 
in two world wars, but which will get 
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us out of the rut, and on to the high 
ground, and provide something different 
and constructive. That, Mr. President, 
is the American way of doing things. 
That is the kind of enterprise that has 
made this country great, and that has 
made the word “American” a symbol for 
optimism and dynamic effort the world 
over. 

The Senator’s solution to this dreadful 
challenge that confronts us is simply to 
give them money for food, without any 
expectation of a constructive result at 
the end of it. He is welcome to that 
solution. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. I think it will be found 
from the record that the Senator from 
Massachusetts has lost his poise. He has 
put words in my mouth that I did not 
say under any circumstances. 

Mr. LODGE. Well, let us have the rec- 
ord read. 

Mr. HAWKES. We will not have the 
record read at the moment. I am talk- 
ing. I never said I would not require 
them to do anything at all. That is an 
absolutely false statement. The record 
will not show that. I said that in start- 
ing I would have this money adminis- 
tered by a fine American commission. 
I assume a fine American commission 
would use a little common sense in what 
they did. I would have faith in them. 
I have not questioned the patriotism of 
anybody in this Chamber. That is a 
word I did not use. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator said we 
would sell the United States down the 
river. 

Mr. HAWKES. I did not say “You” 
would sell the United States down the 
river. Isaid this body would. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator was talk- 
ing about the proponents of the bill. 

Mr. HAWKES. I repeat, that if we 
do this thing, instead of agreeing with 
the Senator that we are stopping war, I 
claim that we are entering into the third 
world war. That is a difference of opin- 
ion. The Senator from Massachusetts is 
entitled to his opinion, and I am entitled 
to mine. I have lived through the two 
wars, and know a little about them. I 
thank the Senator from Nevada very 
much for yielding to me. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I thank 
my able colleague from New Jersey for 
his contribution. I continue my sum- 
ming up. Let us consider German coal 
production, and German steel produc- 
tion. What are we doing at the present 
time? We are sending six to eight mil- 
lion tons of steel annually to Europe. 
I just pointed out a moment ago, when 
we placed in the Recorp the terms of the 
treaties between the empire-minded na- 
tions and Russia, already completed and 
in effect, that a considerable amount of 
our goods furnished Europe will in fact 
be “in transit’ to Russia. In other 
words, those goods may furnish the steel 
for the manufacture of the goods which 
Russia needs. Unless we send steel and 
other component parts and supplies to 
Europe they will be unable to fulfill their 
obligations under their treaties with Rus- 
sia. 
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Now what could we do to save our steel 
for needed construction in this Nation. 
One simple Executive order would 
change the entire situation and allow 
the Germans to get back into production 
of six or eight million tons of steel 
annually. How long would that take? 
From my inspection of the plants in 
Germany, and the available descrip- 
tion of those plants, the German steel 
production could be increased by the 
necessary seven or eight millions of tons 
annually within 6 or 8 months. Some of 
them are not damaged materially. The 
German plants have been held to less 
than 4,000,000 tons annually where the 
prewar capacity was 24,000,000 tons. 
The additional 7,000,000 annual tons say, 
would equal a total of German produc- 
tion of 11,000,000 tons of annual pro- 
duction. Instead of this simple pro- 
cedure we are requiring our steel com- 
panies to increase their productive 
capacity through plant expansion, which 
would require the use of steel we need 
very badly here and leave many steel 
plants to go broke here in a few years 
when demand has caught up with sup- 
ply—further ruining our Own economy. 
There is a stop order on use of steel for 
certain purposes. Many buildings can- 
not be erected because they would re- 
quire the use of steel in their erection. 
There is a priority on steel for certain 
uses. 

Mr. President, the Germans want to 
put their steel plants into production. 
We are in charge of them. If that were 
done it would put an end to steel ship- 
ments from our country, and bring, with- 
in a year and a half, an end to the 
shortage of oil in our own Nation. The 
shortage of oil in the United States is due 
to several causes. One is the fact that 
65,000 prospective wells have not been 
drilled over the past few years, which 
would have been drilled had it not been 
for the shortage of steel. Let us permit 
our steel to remain in this country, and 
use it to build tank cars, to build pipe 
lines to transport the Texas natural gas 
to the northern industrial areas, to build 
refinery plants, so that natural gas in 
Texas can be turned into gasoline. If 
that were done, I believe that in a year 
and a half there would no longer be even 
a spot shortage of oil in the United States. 

There is another serious consideration, 
Mr. President. If Germany were per- 
mitted to produce that amount of Steel, 
it would mean that she would be in a 
position to pay her “board bill” to the 
United States, which amounts now to 
more than $1,000,000,000 a year, includ- 
ing other material. 

Mr. President, as I have previously said 
in summing up, we have wrecked the 
economic system of the United States. 
The Secretary of the Treasury bears evi- 
dence to that in his statement. How 
could that be stopped? It could be 
stopped by ending large appropriations 
of money &bove the amount currently 
needed to run the Government of the 
United States. 

Truth and integrity are the commodi- 
ties badly needed in the world today. If 
the United Nations, our State Depart- 
ment, and the Congress of the United 
States would bend their efforts to- 
ward reestablishing the integrity of 
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private investments by the other 56 
member nations of.the United Nations, 
then many of the pressing industrial 
problems would be automatically solved. 
The United Nations is dead at this time, 
but if we should extend the Monroe Doc- 
trine to include the area and nations 
which we must currently protect for our 
own ultimate safety, then we would im- 
mediately revive that organization. The 
only nation on earth that can revive the 
United Nations and make possible ulti- 
mate world peace is the United States, 
and we are sidestepping that organiza- 
tion today. 

Mr. President, I want to thank the 
Members of the Senate of the United 
States for their close attention during 
my address, and I also thank personaily 
the Senators who have participated in 
the debate. 

I now yield the floor. 


MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES DURING 
SESSIONS OF THE SENATE 


During the delivery of Mr. MALONE’s 
speech, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me for a 
parliamentary in4uiry? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois with the understanding that 
these proceedings may appear at the end 
of my address. 

Mr. LUCAS. I make that request, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire what the record shows with respect 
to standing committees or special com- 
mittees which are now holding meetings 
under unanimous consent request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sat- 
TONSTALL in the chair). The Chair 
would respectfully state that the Chair 
is unable to answer the parliamentary 
inquiry at the moment, but with the help 
of the Parliamentarian will check the 
matter and will inform the Senator 
when the parliamentary inquiry can be 
answered. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Chair. 
When that information is available I 
hope the Senator from Nevada will yield 
again in order that I may make a 
statement. 

Mr.WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I also should like to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
it neccessary for the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to secure unanimous consent to 
sit during the sessions of the Senate? 
There is some question about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the applicable rule, which 
is section 134 (c) of the Reorganization 
Act. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

No standing committee of the Senate or 
the House, except the Committee on Rules of 
the House, shall sit, without special leave, 
while the Senate or the House, as the case 
may be, is in session. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada further yield? 
Mr. MALONE. I yield. 
XCIV——140 
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Mr. WHERRY. I understand the 
Parliamentarian now has the informa- 
tion desired by the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will answer the parliamentary in- 
quiry of the Senator from Illinois by 
stating that the Parliamentarian in- 
forms the Chair that the only commit- 
tee he knows of in that category is the 
Committee on Finance, which has leave 
permanently to sit during sessions of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was not perma- 
nently. It was only during the hearings 
on the tax bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is in error. It was during the 
hearings on the tax bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. The rule provides that— 

No standing committee of the Senate or 
of*the House, except the Committee on Rules 
of the House, shall sit, without special leave, 
while the Senate or the House, as the case 
may be, is in session. 


If no objection were made, a commit- 
tee would have the power to continue in 
session throughout the entire session of 
the Senate, providing unanimous con- 
sent was obtained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair believes that is correct, and 
that if there is no objection by any 
Member of the Senate when the request 
is made, the order stands. 

Mr. LUCAS. This provision is fre- 
quently abused, and apparently no Sena- 
tor has any interest whatever in it. It 
seems to me that sooner or later we 
ought to reconsider this provision, be- 
cause it is absolutely impossible to keep a 
quorum on the floor of the Senate while 
this debate is going on. I have tried for 
the past 2 or 3 days to object to such 
unanimous-consent requests. Notwith- 
standing that fact, I have understood 
that two or three committees have been 
meeting. Whether they have been meet- 
ing in regular session or not, I do not 
know. They may be :neeting informally 
in some office. 

I see no virtue in this provision, in view 
of the fact that committees pay little or 
no attention whatsoever to it. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I would 
appreciate it very much if this statement 
could be placed in the Recorp following 
my remarks. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall be glad to have 
that done. Iam only trying to help the 
Senator from Nevada, who is making a 
very important speech on one of the 
greatest pieces of legislation ever pre- 
sented to the Senate for consideration. 
Notwithstanding that fact, it seems to 
make very little difference who is dis- 
cussing this subject. A meeting of the 
Armed Services Committee, or some sub- 
committee, or a meeting of some special 
committee investigating something, or a 
meeting of any other committee, is ap- 
parently more important to Senators 
than the debate over the great issue now 
pending before the Congress. 
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Mr. President, I do not propose to fol- 
low this subject any further, because ap- 
parently it does no good to make objec- 
tions. I had cause to make an objection 
today to a unanimous-consent request 
that a subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, I believe, be permitted 
to meet for the purpose of considering 
the antimonopoly bill. We have been 
considering antimonopoly bills ever since 
I have been in the United States Senate, 
but this is the only time during my serv- 
ice that we have ever considered a pro- 
gram of this kind. Yet it is more impor- 
tant for a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary to consider an anti- 
monopoly bill than it is to consider the 
pending measure, which is so important 
to the country and to the world. 

Perhaps Senators have made up their 
minds. Perhaps they do not care any- 
thing about these debates. If they have 
made a decision, and if they do not care 
anything about the debates, we ought to 
get down to the business of voting on the 
amendments and on the bill. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to any further dissertation on this 
subject. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thought I was helping 
the Senator. Perhaps I am not. 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator is not. 

Mr. LUCAS. I regret that I inter- 
rupted the Senator. Not more than 
eight Senators are in the Chamber lis- 
tening to him. 

Mr. MALONE. My remarks will appear 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thought the Senator 
wanted to -convince other Senators. 
Whai he puts in the REcorD will not con- 
vince anyone. 

Mr. MALONE. I would appreciate it 
very much if the Senator from Illinois 
would postpone his dissertation. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall certainly cease 
and desist. The only thing I was trying 
to do was to help the Senator from Ne- 
vada. I perfectly understand the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Nevada. If he 
does not want any help in trying to get 
Senators to listen to him, that is perfectly 
all right with the Senator from Illinois. 


EXPANSION OF THE SYNTHETIC-FUELS 
PROGRAM 


During the delivery of Mr. MALONE’s 
speech, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. MALONE. Will the Senator state 
for what purpose he asks me to yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I desire to ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pass 
a House bill which practically duplicates 
the Senate bill to expand the synthetic- 
fuels program. 

Mr. MALONE. I yield on the stipula- 
tion that what now occurs shall appear 
at the end of my address. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask that these proceedings appear at the 
end of the address by the Senator from 
Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
House bill 2161. 

- The PRESIDING OFPICER laid before 
the Senate the bill (H. R. 2161) to amend 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
construction and operation of demon- 
stration plants to produce synthetic 
liquid fuels from coal, oil shale, agricul- 
tural and forestry products, and other 
substances, in order to aid the prosecu- 
tion of the war, to conserve and increase 
the oil resources of the Nation, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 5, 1944 
(58 Stat. 190) , which was read twice by its 
title. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
no objeciion to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, with the understand- 
ing that the matter appear at the end 
of the remarks of the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
was about to say that early in February 
the Senate received from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs a report, 
without dissent, recommending the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 134 to expand the 
synthetic fuels program by increasing 
the authorization by $30,000,000, and 
changing the period during which it may 
be carried on from 5 to 8 years. The bill 
was passed without dissent by the Senate, 
and went to the House. The House took 
up a companion bill, H. R. 2161, which 
was in all respects identical with the bill 
recommended by the Senate committee. 
The House Committee on Public Lands 
also recommended its passage, but on the 
floor an amendment was added providing 
that the original act should be amended 
by adding the words, “and that not to 
exceed $1,000,000 of the amount au- 
thorized by this act may be applied to 
@ program of production research on 
secondary recovery from stripper oil 
fields and in refining processes.” The 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs has considered that amend- 
ment and is quite agreeable to it. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Butter], who is on the Sen- 
ate floor now, presided at that meeting. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate consider House bill 2161 as it came 
to the Senate from the House. By that 
request I would obviate the necessity of 
a conference. There is no dispute about 
the matter. The bill will then be ready 
to go to the President for signature. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
House bill 2161? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
2161), an act to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the construction and 
operation of demonstration plants to 
produce synthetic liquid fuels from coals, 
oil shale, agricultural and forestry prod- 
ucts, and other substances, in order to 
aid the prosecution of the war, to con- 
serve and increase the oil resources of 
the Nation, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved April 5, 1944 (58 Stat. 190). 

Mr. WHERRY. The distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs is present. I under- 
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stand the request meets with his ap- 
proval. 

Mr. BUTLER. It does, Mr. President. 
I requested the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MAsHONEY] to handle the presen- 
tation of the matter, because it was his 
bill which our committee recommended. 
The committee is entirely sympathetic to 
the request the Senator has made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (H. R. 2161) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very grate- 
ful, Mr. President, to the Senator from 
Nevada for permitting this action to be 
taken. 


THE PARTITION OF PALESTINE 


After the conclusion of Mr. MALONE’s 
speech, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that I regret very much to take any 
time at all at this late hour, but after 
all I feel there are some other matters 
of concern to the Senate of the United 
States, which we must take care of as the 
aays go by. I have one matter I want to 
discuss for a few minutes tonight in spite 
of the lateness of the hour. 

For a few minutes, for the purpose of 
the Recorp, I wish to make a few com- 
ments on the position in which I think 
we find our Government in its relation- 
ship to the United Nations, so far as the 
Palestine issue bears upon the policy of 
our Government in the United Nations. 

The position which our Government 
has taken in the United Nations in fail- 
ing to support the Palestine partition 
decision has not advanced the implemen- 
tation of the United Nations’ Palestine 
settlement which is supposed to be sup- 
ported by our Government. Nor has it 
increased confidence in the United Na- 
tions as an instrument of peace which 
I had heretofore thought to be one of the 
keystones, if not the keystone, of our 
foreign policy. 

Under clouds of legal sophistry, our 
Government has confirmed the fears of 
many of us that the State Department 
lacks the will to have our Government 
do its part to make the Palestine settle- 
ment work. It confirms the fears of 
many that the State Department is 
faltering in its support of the United 
Nations. 

It is extraordinary that our Govern- 
ment should seem to be more concerned 
at this time in lecturing the Security 
Council on the limitations on its powers 
and on the powers of the Assembly than 
to discover the great potentialities for 
the development of law and peace which 
the Charter provides. Our Government 
seems more concerned to point out how 
little the Council could compel the mem- 
ber states to do, rather than to point out 
how much the member states could do 
to enforce law and peace if they had the 
will to enforce law and peace. 

When Mr. Byrnes was Secretary of 
State, I was struck by the fact that in 
nearly every speech he made he empha- 
sized not what the United Nations 
charter legally required us to do, but what 
the United Nations charter made it pos- 
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sible for us to do, in defense of law and 


peace. At the first meeting of the As- 
sembly in London in January 1946, he 
said: 

The functioning of the United Nations 
will depend not merely upon the words of the 
charter or the rules or procedures we adopt 
here or upon the individuals we elect to hold 
office. It will depend upon the support it 
receives from the governments and the peo- 
ples of the nations which have created it 
and which must sustain it. 


When the peace was threatened in 
Iran there were those who said that the 
United Nations was powerless because 
of the Soviet right of veto on the Secu- 
rity Council. Fortunately, that was not 
the view then taken by our Government. 
Secretary Byrnes, in a speech on Febru- 
ary 28, solemnly averred: 

The United Nations will fail unless its 
members give it life by their confidence and 
by their determination to make it work in 
concrete cases and in everyday affairs. 
* * * The mere legal veto by one of the 
permanent members of the Council does not 
in fact relieve any state, large or small, of its 
moral obligation to act in accordance with 
the pu-poses and principles of the Charter. 
* * * As a great power and as a perma- 
nent member of the S&€urity Council we 
have a responsibility to use our influence to 
see that other powers live up to their cove- 
nant. And that responsibility we also intend 
to meet. * * * In the interest of world 
peace * * * we must make plain that 
the United States intends to defend the 
Charter. 


It has heretofore been the policy of our 
Government to defend the purposes, 
principles, and policies of the United 
Nations. I had hoped that it was our 
policy not only to support those purposes, 
principles, and policies with our strength 
and our resources, but to show alertness, 
initiative, and resourcefulness in the de- 
fense of those purposes, principles, and 
policies. Certainly before our Govern- 
ment spoke on the Palestine issue, it was 
not our policy to sit back and debate how 
little we were legally bound to do, rather 
than how much we legally and practi- 
cally could do to make the United Na- 
tions live. When President Truman told 
the United Nations Assembly in the fall 
of 1946 that the United States will sup- 
port the United Nations with all the re- 
sources we possess, he gave renewed hope 
to peace-loving peoples everywhere. 

But there is a profound difference in 
the approach taken by our Government 
on the Palestine issue from the approach 
which has heretofore been the keynote 
of our policy toward the United Na- 
tions. Whereas the affirmative, con- 
structive approach which we have here- 
tofore taken has strengthened the 
United Nations, the negative, legalistic 
approach now taken threatens to destroy 
the United Nations as an instrument of 
peace. Whereas Mr. Byrnes’ approach 
to the Iran issue led to a peaceful solu- 
tion, our present, dilatory, equivecal ap- 
proach to the Palestine issue has only 
served to encourage the Arab states, con- 
trary to their solemn obligations under 
the Charter, to defy by force the declared 
policy of the United States in regard to 
Palestine. ‘ 

It is difficult for me to understand the 
purpose of the State Department in de- 
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preciating the significance of the General 
Assembly’s resolutions on Palestine. Cer- 
tainly the situation was one likely to 
impair the general welfare or friendly 
relations among nations and consequent- 
ly clearly within the authority of the 
General Assembly to recommend meas- 
ures for its peaceful adjustment under 
article 14. 

It may be true that the Assembly can- 
not compel the member states to assist 
in the implementation of the recom- 
mended measures. But it is certainly a 
violation of the Charter for any member 
state to threaten the use of force to ob- 
struct the recommended measures. And 
I certainly should assume that there was 
a moral obligation on the states like the 
United States, which supported the rec- 
ommended measures, to cooperate and 
aid in their execution. There is a lack 
of candor, if not of honesty, in any gov- 
ernment’s voting for measures which it 
is unwilling to support. 

A special significance attaches to the 
Assembly’s recommended measures for 
Palestine, owing to the fact that Great 
. Britain has indicated its intention to 
abandon its mandate. Were it Britain’s 
intention to retain the mandate, the As- 
sembly probably would not have had the 
authority to require her to accept its 
recommendations. The Charter con- 
templates, if it does not réquire, that a 
state retaining a mandate should accept 
a United Nations trusteeship agreement, 
the terms of which should be agreed upon 
by the Assembly and the mandatory 
power, as set forth in article 79. While 
a Mandatory power would under those 
circumstances be expected to give great 


weight to the views of the Assembly, it 
could not be obliged to administer a trus- 
teeship on terms to which it had not 
consented. 

But here Britain has indicated her in- 
tention to abandon its mandate, and has 
requested the Assembly to recommend a 


solution. Palestine, which under the 
mandate was a sacred trust of civiliza- 
tion, has no mandatory willing to carry 
out the terms of that trust. A vacuum 
of power has been created, I submit, in 
this mandated area. Palestine is not a 
sovereign siate or a part of any sovereign 
state. If the member states of the United 
Nations do not cooperate to carry out the 
recommended solution, the future of Pal- 
estine will be determined by war and 
terror. It is disheartening to find our 
Government raising legalistic questions 
as the right of the members of the As- 
sembly or the Security Council to collab- 
orate to carry out the recommended so- 
lution which is the only alternative to 
war and terror. Inthe Italian treaty, the 
Security Council was made responsible 
for the security of the Free Territory of 
Trieste, and our Government never 
raised the legalistic questions which it 
now raises in the case of Palestine. 
Both by reason of the Assembly’s reso- 
lution and by reason of the terms of the 
Charter, the Security Council has the 
right and, I think, the duty to restore 
and maintain peace in Palestine if there 
is a threat to the peace or a breach of 
peace. Certainly it would be difficult to 
sustain the premise that the Arab states 
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have not threatened a breach of peace 
in Palestine. And certainly peace can- 
not be maintained or restored in Pales- 
tine except on the basis of a regime of 
law. Peace and a political settlement 
in Palestine are one and inseparable, and 
no legal sophistry of the State Depart- 
ment can make it otherwise. It seems 
to me a shameful thing that this Gov- 
ernment of ours, which supported the 
partition plan in Palestine as a means 
to peace, should now suggest that the 
implementation of that plan bears no 
relationship to the maintenance of peace 
in Palestine. 

Mr. President, I think we want, above 
all, an honest policy toward Palestine. 
We have not an honest policy toward 
Palestine today. The Jews do not know 
where we stand. The Arabs do not know 
where we stand. The United Nations 
does not know where we stand. We do 
not want Palestine to become a football 
of dcmestic politics. Neither do we wish 
to use it as a pawn in a power-politics 
mdneuver abroad. 

Our interest and the world interest in 
Palestine are’in peace: Peace in Pales- 
tine requires a political settlement. We 
cannot get away from that fact, Mr. 
President. It is not easy to devise and 
carry out a volitical settlement in Pales- 
tine. No settlement can be perfect. sBut 
through the United Nations we sought a 
settlement. The recommended seitle- 
ment is based on the plan drawn up by 
a committee of smalier powers. I would 
emphasize that the plan was not a plan 
of the so-called major powers, but it was 
a plan of the smaller powers. The larger 
powers were excluded, so that there 
would be no suspicion that the settle- 
ment would be dictated by the pressures 
of power politics or domestic politics. No 
fairer and no more workable plan has 
been proposed. If there is a fairer plan 
or a more workable plan, then let the 
State Department or the United Nations 
come forward with it. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit that we have here a prob- 
lem that must be solved both in the in- 
terest of fairness and justice and in the 
interest of peace. 

We have a chance now to carry 
through a settlement that is not a uni- 
lateral settlement, but is backed by the 
United Nations. Tearing up or casting 
doubt upon that settlement will not give 
us peace in Palestine. I think such ac- 
tion only kindles the flames of terror in 
the Near East. Such action not only 
threatens the survival of the United Na- 
tions, but it threatens our own national 
interests in the Near East, which depend 
upon peace in the Near East. And peace 
in the Near East, as peace everywhere, 
Mr. President, can never be secured by 
appeasement. Not only is appeasement 
morally wrong, but it will not work, for I 
am satisfied that the Jewish community 
in Palestine will fight to extinction for 
the rights which the United Nations have 
recognized as their just due, supposedly 
in the name of international justice 
through international law. 

I would appeal this afternoon to Presi- 
dent Truman to take prompt action to 
keep this situation from getting more out 
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of hand than it already is. I would ap- 
peal to President Truman this afternoon 
to put to work on this Palestine problem 
some men with vision and understanding 
who are not hostile and apparently un- 
sympathetic toward the United Nations 
Palestine settlement, and who have the 
will and resourcefulness to help make it 
work. General statements fromthe De- 
fense Department and from the Army 
Department that they stand back of the 
United Nations Palestine settlement ring 
hollow to many ears in America today. 
It would appear that those now working 
on the Palestine question have not their 
heart in it. That very fact hes given to 
our position a cynical turn which is con- 
trary to our American traditions of honor 
and fair play. 

I know the Palestine question is not 
easy to handle; but I am not convinced 
that it cannot be handled if we put to 
work on it men with vision, resourceful- 
ness, and ingenuity. 

The Palestine question is difficult, but 
it has been made more difficult, I think, 
by our own biundering. I resent the 
whispering, inspired by those in various 
echelons of our Government, about the 
American troops which will be required 
to enforce the settlement, and about the 
danger of anti-Semitism growing in this 
country. Whether it be the conscious 
purpose of the whisperers or not, they 
are in fact stirring up divisions which 
can only serve to obstruct our declared 
policy for Palestine and the one hope for 
peace in Palestine. 

Mr. President, if we made a mistake 
in voting for a partition of Palestine, 
then I say we shou!d admit it, and be- 
fore the world we should take the posi- 
tion that we favor reconsideration and a 
change in our vote. But let us take 
action one way or the other, rather than 
follow the course of legalism and, I think, 
sophistry which characterize our policy 
as of this hour. 

The need of outside troops, American 
or otherwise, has been largely created 
by propaganda which casts doubt on our 
support of the Palestine settlement. I 
am deeply convinced that the Haganah 
(the Jewish militia) can maintain peace 
in Palestine if we will support it with but 
a fraction of the energy with which we 
are supporting the Greeks. Such a 
militia properly equipped and directed 
could defend the United Nations settle- 
ment, and proper safeguards could be 
insisted upon to insure that the arms 
were not misused and did not {fall into 
the hands of terrorists. Such a militia 
would need only a minimum of outside 
help even if the Arab states should con- 
tinue to use force in violation of the UN 
Charter. It is highly doubtful whether 
the Arab states would use force if they 
did not get encouragement from the Brit- 
ish and ourselves. 

But are we examining the problem of 
the defense of Palestine with the Jewish 
Agency which had accepted the UN set- 
tlement which we supported? No, we 
treat the Jewish Agency as an outcast 
while our dilatory and confused policy 
encourages the Arab states to violence 
and terror. Our embargo denies to those 
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supporting the United Nations settle- 
ment the necessary means of self-de- 
fense. 

It is time that we stop this diplomatic 
double talk and double dealing. It is 
time that we take a sincere and honest 
position on Palestine. And we should 
adhere to that Palestine policy by word 
and by action in this country, in the 
Near East, and before the United Nations. 
We should act energetically and resource- 
fully to make that policy effective and 
not act as if we were seeking excuses for 
its failure. It is for us to devise and 
initiate appropriate measures to make 
our Palestine policy, the United Nations 
Palestine policy, succeed, to seek the co- 
operation of the United Nations Commis- 
sion and, if necessary, the Security Coun- 
cil in carrying through thoSe measures. 

Assuming as I do in this argument, Mr. 
President, that our Palestine policy is 
sound, I repeat that if it is not sound and 
we have belatedly discovered that it is 
not sound, then let us take the position 
before the world that cur policy should 
be revoked and rescinded and that we 
should adopt a new policy. But we can- 
not it seems to me support partition and 
then permit the breach of the peace 
which is characterizing the Palestine sit- 
uation teday to continue without a de- 
mand on our part that the United Na- 
tions take the steps required by its Char- 
ter to be complied with in order to pre- 
vent that breach of the peace. 

That is not what our State Department 
is doing. While terror and chaos 
threaten Palestine, our State Department 
stalls. The State Department knows 
that Britain is dragging her feet and will 
not help carry through the UN Palestine 
settlement. And to be frank, the State 
Department neither wants nor expects 
the help of the Soviet Union. Yet the 
State Department has failed to consider 
what we ourselves can do to cooperate 
with the United Nations Palestine Com- 
mission in order to provide it with a 
militia adequate to carry through the 
Palestine settlement. 

An American foreign policy, a non- 
partisan foreign policy, in this country is 

ssible only if we adhere to principles of 
justice and are unflagging in our active 
support of the United Nations. Let cyni- 
cism and a low order of power politics 
enter in, and our unity, our effectiveness 
in world affairs, and our security will be- 
come gravely impaired. The issue of 
Palestine transcends by far little Pales- 
tine. BE is a test of our vision and our 
good faith. It is a test of our devotion 
to the principles of the United Nations. 
We must not let people with litile vision 
and little faith sway our deep faith and 
our loyal devotion to the principles which 
unite our Nation and give us our strength. 

We must not, it seems to me, fail that 
great ideal for which we fough: in this 
body when we put the Charter of the 
United Nations through the Senate, 
namely, the establishment of an interna- 
tional system of international justice 
through international law. So far as the 
Palestine issue is concerned, I submit 
that as of this hour we are failing our 
obligations to that great ideal. 
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ORDER FOR CALL OF THE CALENDAR ON 
MONDAY 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate reconvenes on Monday next at noon 
it proceed to the call of the legislative 
calendar of bills to which there is no ob- 
jection, beginning with calendar number 
952, which is the calendar number that 
follows the end of the last call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it ap- 
pearing that the work of the Senate for 
the day has been concluded, I move a 
recess until Monday next at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 47 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, March 8, 
1948, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate, March 5 (egislative day of 
February 2), 1948: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Lincoln MacVeazgh, of Connecticut, now 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Greece, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Portugal. 


IN THE ARMY 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


To be first lieutenants 


First Lt. William Ross Reed, 050328, Army 
of the United States (second lieutenant, U. 
S. Army), with rank from March 2, 1948. 

First Lt. Lowell Russell Hutson, 038419, 
Army of the United States (second lieuten- 
ant, U. S. Army), with rank from March 3, 
1948. 

First Lt. Thomas Arnot Mort, 050330, 
Army of the United States (second lieuten- 
ant, U. S. Army), with rank from March 3, 
1948. 

Second Lt. Roger Stanley Walden, 041320, 
United States Army, with rank from March 
3, 1948. 

Second Lt. John Hyatt Newell, O838420, 
United States Army, with rank from March 3, 
1948. 

Second Lt. Eric Otto Alfred Miller, Jr., 
050342, United States Army, with rank from 
March 15, 1948. 

First Lt. Harry Theodore Pierson, Jr., 
050343, Army of the United States (second 
lieutenant, U. S. Army), with rank from 
March 16, 1948. 

Second Lt. Edward Paul Crovo, 038430, 
United States Army, with rank from March 
18, 1948. 

First Lt. Owen Joseph Walsh, 050345, 
Army of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Army), with rank from March 
21, 1948. 

First Lt. Kenneth Peter Fischer, 039471, 
Army of the United States (second lieuten- 
ant, U. S. Army), with rank from March 24, 
1948. 

First Lt. Otto William Huebner, 050346, 
Army of the United States (second lieuten- 
ant, U. 8. Army), with rank from March 24, 
1948. 

First Lt. Jere Hill Dement, 050347, Army 
of the United States (second lieutenant, 
U. S. Army), with rank from March 27, 1948. 

Second Lt. John Maurice Barnard, 056483, 
United States Army, with rank from March 
27, 1948. 
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First Lt. Erwin Risley Brigham, 038438, 
Army of the United States (second lieuten- 
ant, U. 8. Army), with rank from March 29, 
1948. 

Capt. Eames Langden Yates, 050350, Army 
of the United States (second lieutenant, 
U. S. Army), with rank from March 81, 1948. 


To be first lieutenant, Medical Service Corps 


First Lt. Roger Lee Cramer, 038574, Medi- 
cal Service Corps, Army of the United States 
(second lieutenant, Medical Service Corps, 
U. S. Army), with rank from March 1, 1948. 

First Lt. Robert Eugene Van Der Aa, 
038575, Medical Seryice Corps, Army of the 
United States (second lieutenant, Medical 
Service Corps, U. S. Army), with rank from 
March 15, 1948. 

First Lt. Robert Levi Covington, O38576, 
Medical Service Corps, Army of the United 
States (second lieutenant, Medical Service 
Corps, U. S. Army), with rank from March 
21, 1948. 


To be first lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 

First Lt. Jeraldine Frances Skidmore, 
N797, Army Nurse Corps, Army of the United 
States (second lieutenant, Army Nurse 
Corps, U. S. Army), with rank from March 
1, 1948. 

First Lt. Mary Ellen Williams, N1168, Army 
Nurse Corps, Army of the United States 
(second lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps, U. S. 
Army), with rank from March 1, 1948. 

First Lt. Mary Frances Imilda Haley, N796, 
Army Nurse Corps, Army of the United States 
(second lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps, U. S. 
Army), with rank from March 1, 1948. 

First Lt. Kathryn Ione Dixon, N961, Army 
Nurse Corps, Army of the United States 
(second lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps, 
U. S. Army), with rank from March 2, 1948. 

First Lt. Mary Catherine Proctor, N1169, 
Army Nurse Corps, Army of the United States 
(second lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps, 
U.S. Army), with rank from March 2, 1948. 

First Lt. Helen Grace Kurutz, N1170, Army 
Nurse Corps, Army of the United States 
(second lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps, 
U.S. Army), with rank from March 3, 1948. 

First Lt. Jessie Melnik, N962, Army Nurse 
Corps, Army of the United States (second 
lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps, U. S. Army), 
with rank from March 5, 1948. 

First Lt. Dorothy Jones, N798, Army Nurse 
Corps, Army of the United States (second 
lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps, U. S. Army), 
with rank from March 7, 1948. 

First Lt. Nancy Leigh Limb, N799, Army 
Nurse Corps, Army of the United States 
(second lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps, U. S. 
Army), with rank from March 8, 1948. 

First Lt. Mary Ann V. Hartnett, N963, Army 
Nurse Corps, Army of the United States (sec- 
ond lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps, U. 8S. 
Army), with rank from March 15, 1942. 

_ First Lt. Christine Elizabeth Reinsch, 
N1172, Army Nurse Corps, Army of the United 
States (second lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps, 
U. S. Army), with rank from March 17, 1943. 

First Lt. Julia Choate, N800, Army Nurse 
Corps, Army of the United States (second 
lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps, U. S. Army), 
with rank from March 23, 1948. 

First Lt. Lila Geneva Van Scoyk, N1173, 
Army Nurse Corps, Army of the United States 
(second lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps, U. §S, 
Army), with rank from March 27, 1948. 

First Lt. Mary Agnes Azzalino, N801, Army 
Nurse Corps, Army of the United States 
(second lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps, U. S. 
Army), with rank from March 28, 1948. 

First. Lt. Elizabeth Annerita LaRoche, 
N802, Army Nurse Corps, Army of the United 
States (second lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps, 
U. Ss. Army), with rank from March 29, 1948. 

First Lt. Mary Ethel Doyal, N1174, Army 
Nurse Corpse, Army of the United States 
(second lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps, U. S. 
Army), with rank from March 30, 1948. 
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Fray, Marcu 5, 1948 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord God of hosts, whese mind em- 
braces all lands and whose heart har- 
bors no ill, we thank Thee that though 
the march of man stretches from dawn 
to dusk Thou wilt never forsake him. 
When wrong seems to triumph, may we 
know that Thou dost stand within the 
shadows, keeping watch above Thine 
own. 

In all our works, give us consciences 
so fine that they shall be sensitive to all 
untruth that makes falsehood easy. If 
any discords, O change them to pulses 
stirred to generosity and to deeds of dar- 
ing rectitude. Grant that with single- 
ness of heart we may so serve our home- 
land and promote such concord and har- 
mony that the nations of the world will 
be led into the ways of justice and peace. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the 


following titles: 
On March 3, 1948: 

H.R. 5525. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948,.and for other deficiencies; 

H.R. 1350. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a National Archives 
of the United States Government, and for 
other purposes”; 

H.R. 3726. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and employees of the Foreign Service 
of the United States who, while in the course 
of their respective duties, suffered losses of 
personal property by reason of war condi- 
tions; and 

H. R. 4141. An act to amend subsection 602 
(ad) (5) of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, as amended, to extend for 
2 years the time within which eligible per- 
sons may apply for gratuitous insurance 
benefits. 

On March 4, 1948: 

H. J. Res. 231. Joint resolution providing 
for membership and participation by the 
United States in the Caribbean Commission 
and authorizing an appropriation therefor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate insists upon its amend- 
ment to the bill (H. R. 2298) entitled “An 
act to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, and for other purposes,” 
disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Reep, Mr. 
Hawkes, and Mr. Myers to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 1317) 
entitled “An act to give to members of the 
Crow Tribe the power to manage and as- 
sume charge of their restricted lands, 
for their own use or for lease purposes, 
while such lands remain under trust 
patents.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances and 
include in each newspaper articles. 

Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a letter and certain 
data furnished by the writer of that 
letter. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 323—THE 
OIL-EMBARGO BILL 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I want to call attention to the pro- 
gram as announced by the majority 
leader yesterday at page 2172 of the 
RecorpD, when he said: 

Also, if a rule is granted, House Joint Reso- 
lution 323, the oil-embargo bill, may be 
called. 


That will be on Tuesday or Wednesday. 

I also call attention to the text of the 
bill which I placed in the REcorD at page 
2181, with certain factual material sup- 
porting it. I shall consult with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce later today in an 
effort to arrange with the Committee on 
Rules for a hearing on the rule Monday 
or Tuesday. 

The majority report is practically 
completed. However, those preparing 
the minority report were courteous 
enough to defer doing so when it ap- 
peared that there might be some pos- 
sibility of favorable action by the De- 
partment of Commerce on Wednesday, 
after we had been assured of the use of 
one T-2 tanker by Mr. Charles S. Jones, 
of the Richfield Oil Co., and of suffi- 
cient other tankers by the Maritime 
Commission. Since our appeal to the 
Department was rejected, it will probably 
require more than today for that report 
to be prepared. If it is prepared, both 
reports can be filed during the day. If 
not, we will have to wait until Monday. 
I hope we will be able to advise you Mon- 
day afternoon that a rule has been 
granted and that we will be prepared 
for debate and a vote on the bill 
Wednesday. 

During the special order granted to 
me today, I shall attempt to include 
some other factual material so that the 
membership may be fully informed as 
to the background and the necessity of 
prompt enactment of this bill. 
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Iam confident that this will be a mat- 
ter of very real interest to 216 Members 
of the House who joined in the telegrams 
urging a brief embargo. Since their 
requests were denied, this legislation is 
the only means now available to them 
to obtain relief for their constituents, 
and I sincerely hope that all of them 
will participate in the debate and join 
in passing this legislation next week. Of 
course, I hope that many others whom 
we were not able to reack and whose 
constituents are affected by this fuel-oil 
situation will also join in the debate and 
in the passage of the resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a radio ad- 
dress by Jack Beall. 

Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include newspaper articles. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD on two subjects and include in 
one a letter from a constituent on the 
post office pay bill and in the other an 
article. 


LOANS FOR -RURAL ELECTRIFICATION— 
APPLICATIONS BY STATES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was: no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I tried to get a deficiency ap- 
propriation of $300,000,000 to carry on 
our rural-electrification program for the 
balance of this fiscal year. 

My motion was voted down because 
the Members were misled as to the facts. 

You will find in the Recorp of March 
2 at page 1994 a list I inserted of appli- 
cations showing the amount of money 
they need now to build rural power lines 
in the various States during the rest of 
this fiscal year. 

If Congress merely makes the appro- 
priation for the next fiscal year, and de- 
nies us this deficiency appropriation, our 
REA program will be slowed down almost 
to a standstill. 

I am going before the Committee on 
Appropriations, if I can get a hearing, 
and I am sure I can, and urge that they 
either report this bill I have introduced 
for this $300,000,000 for a deficiency ap- 
propriation or include it in the next de- 
ficiency bill. I cannot understand why 
any Member of Congress would oppose 
it. Every dollar of this money will come 
back with interest, and it will enrich 
every State in the Union. 

Here is what I said to the House on last 
Tuesday: 

In order that each Member may see where 
this money is needed, I am breaking these 
applications down alphabetically: 

ALABAMA 

The applications now pending from that 

State amount to $5,562,000. 
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ARIZONA 


The applications now pending from 
State amount to $1,076,000. 


ARKANSAS 


The applications now pending from 
State amount to $4,657,000. 


CALIFORNIA 


The applications now pending from 
State amount to $315,000. 


COLORADO 


The applications now pending from 
State amount to $5,303,000. 


CONNECTICUT 


The applications now pending from 
State amount to zero. 


DELAWARE 


The applications now pending from 
State amount to $150,000. ~ 


FLORIDA 


The applications now pending from 
State amount to $10,225,000. 


GEORGIA 


The applications now pending from 
State amount to $17,913,000. 


IDAHO 


The applications now pending from 
State amount to $1,705,000. 


ILLINOIS 


The applications now pending from 
State amount to $9,045,000. 


INDIANA 


The applications now pending 
State amount to $2,186,000. 


IOWA 


The applications now pending 
State amount to $13,473,000. 


KANSAS 


The applications now pending 
State amount to $12,878,000. 


KENTUCKY 


The applications now pending 
State amount to $10,497,000. 


LOUISIANA 


The applications now pending 
State amount to $2,914,000. 


MAINE 


The applications now pending 
State amount to $146,000. 


MARYLAND 


The applications now pending 
State amount to $800,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The applications now pending 
State amount to zero. 


MICHIGAN 


The applications now pending 
State amount to $2,472,000. 


MINNESOTA 


The applications now pending 
State amount to $13,457,000. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The applications now pending 
State amount to $6,660,000. 


* MISSOURI 


The applications now pending 
State amount to $29,797,000. 


MONTANA 


The applications now pending 
State amount to $8,942,900. 


NEBRASKA 
The applications now pending 
State amount to $18,099,000. 
NEVADA 


The applications now pending 
State amount to $80,000. 


from 


from 


from 


from 


from 


from 


from 


from 


from 


from 


from 


from 


from 


from 


from 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
The applications now pending 
State amount to $513,000. 


from 


that 


that 


that 


that 


that 


that 


that 


that 


that 


that 


that 


that 


that 


that 


that 
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NEW JERSEY 
The applications now pending from that 
State amount to $98,000. 
NEW MEXICO 
The applications now pending from 
State amount to $1,960,000. 


NEW YORK 


The applications now pending from 

State amount to $157,000. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

The applications now pending from 

State amount to $3,702,000. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

The applications now pending from 

State amount to $23,948,000. 
OHTO 

‘The applications now pending from 

State amount to $3,220,000. 
OKLAHOMA 

The applications now pending 

State amount to $9,337,000. 
OREGON 

The applications now pending 

State amount to $1,740,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The applications now pending 

State amount to $2,161,000. 
RHODE ISLAND 

The applications now pending 
State amount to zero. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

The applications now pending 
State amount to $6,765,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

The applications now pending 

State amount to $14,962,000. 
TENNESSEE 

The applications now pending 

State amount to $10,552,000. 
TEXAS 

The applications now pending 

State amount to $20,802,500. 
UTAH 

The applications now pending 

State amount to $605,000. 
VERMONT 

The applications now pending 

State amount to $450,000. 
VIRGINIA 

The applications now pending 

State amount to $4,200,000. 
WASHINGTON 

The applications now pending 

State amount to $2,290,000. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

The applications now pending 

State amount to $53,000. 
WISCONSIN 

The applications now pending 

State amount to $6,802,000. 
WYOMING 

The applications now pending from that 
State amount to $3,710,000. 

The total applications now pending from 
all the States listed above amount to $296,- 
379,500; and applications are coming in at 
the rate of $24,000,000 a month. 

Remember that every dollar of this money 
will come back with interest, and it will add 
untold millions, if not billions, to the wealth 
of the Nation. 

I understand there is another deficiency 
bill pending before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and I appeal to the members of that 
committee now to include this item of $300,- 
000,000, in order that we may move forward 
with the greatest program ever instituted for 
the benefit of the American farmers, and 
keep moving forward with it until we elec- 


trify every farm home in America at rates the 
farmers can afford to pay. 


that 
that 
that 
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that 
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from that 
from that 
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from that 
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Remember, these figures were fur- 
nished me by the Rural Electrification 
Administrator himself. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. If the gentleman can get 
the Rural Electrification people to stop 
building electric plants and using money 
in competition with private enterprise, 
in many places where it is unnecessary, 
and get them to adopt the principle that 
they are not going to spend money for 
that, I think the gentleman can get 
some place. He is not going to get any 
place if he does not do that. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not recognize the 
right of the power trust to monopolize 
the power business. In many places it 
is necessary for these farmers to build 
their own generating plants. 

If we had waited for the power trust 
to electrify the farm homes of this coun- 
try, the chances are that the average 
farmer would not have had an electric 
light in his house for the next 100 years. 

I have led this fight for rural electrifi- 
cation for the last 15 years; and I will 
tell the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. RicuH] that we are going to keep 
up the drive until we electrify every 
farm home in America, at rates the 
farmers can afford to pay. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS SHOULD BE PUBLIC 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day’s paper carries the story that the 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Harriman, 
has refused to respond to a congressional 
subpena to supply information with re- 
spect to one Dr. Condon. I am not pre- 
suming to pass on the facts in that case, 
but I do wish to point out that this fol- 
lows the same pattern of secrecy as the 
administration has been following with 
respect to congressional subpenas 
throughout this entire session. They did 
it on the Pauley matter, and they are do- 
ing it here. They always have an ex- 
cuse. They always claim that public rec- 
ords are their private, confidential prop- 
erty and deny the public the facts. If 
there is one thing this Congress is going 
to have to do, it is to take some affirma- 
tive steps to see that its subpenas are re- 
spected. Otherwise it will be absolutely 
impotent to get the facts upon which to 
legislate. We will be prohibited from 
performing the duties vested in us by the 
Constitution. The people of this country 
expect the Congress to make all this in- 
formation public and to open up these 
public files that the administration is 
constantly claiming are their private 
property. . 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacKINNON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Department of 
Commerce just had its attorney before 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, and, in response to my question, he 
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testified that this was the first man they 
had had to investigate who had to be 
confirmed by the Senate and who may be 
impeached by Congress, 

It is about time we gave these bureau- 
crats of the Government to understand 
that the Congress of the United States 
was created by the Constitution, and it 
is not going to be sidetracked or kicked 
around by certain bureaucrats merely to 
protect somebody whose loyalty is ques- 
tioned. 


WHEN DO WE LEARN? 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
expense of the American taxpayers, our 
Nation has given over $2,000,000,000 to 
Russia and her satellite nations since the 
war. Russia has,now pulled the iron 
curtain down over these nations. We 
have enriched and added to the power 
of Russia by $2,000,000,000 and weakened 
our Nation to the same degree. 

Now we are asked to dump $20,000,- 
600,000 more into the countries just west 
of Russia through the Marshall plan. I 
predict, if we do this, later Russia will 
pull her curtain down over the additional 
$20,000,000,000. If we keep building 
Russia up by weakening our own Nation, 
we are more likely to have to face her in 
awar. Why build Russia up in this fash- 
ion? We should not gamble another 
$20,000,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, since the shooting phase 
of World War II ended in Europe, this 
Nation has poured more than $2,000,000,- 
000 into Russia and her satellite coun- 
tries for the humanitarian purposes of 
relief and rehabilitation. 

We have provided from the workshops 
and storehouses of the United States not 
only food, clothing, and footwear, but 
have given generously for medical and 
sanitation projects, for agricultural re- 
habilitation, and for industrial recon- 
struction. 

We set out bravely, if you please, to 
put Europe, particularly the liberated 
areas, back on its feet, and we asked 
nothing but that some of the promises 
made during the war would now be kept. 

In the light of these promises, Mr. 
Speaker, it was presumed by our tax- 
payers, who furnished the money, that 
with the coming of peace in Europe the 
common people of all the liberated coun- 
tries, excepting Russia, would be allowed 
to set up governments of their own 
choosing, free from the absolutism of 
military dictatorships, and where the 
dignity of man could arise again like the 
phoenix from the ashes of a great 
despair. 

Both Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt 
promised the world nothing less. Do you 
gentlemen of the Congress yet remember 
the Atlantic Charter? 

Ten countries have already succumbed 
to the blight of Red socialism. The aid 
we provided and the money we furnished 
perhaps delayed the process, but the end 
results might have been expected when 
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we were so naive as to continue with our 
aid, even when our own leaders knew that 
the Communists were using our supplies 
and our tools to further their own inter- 
ests and spread their doctrines. 

Mr. Speaker, our Government appro- 
priated $2,700,000,000 to the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. Of the funds so appropriated, 
Russia and her satellites received more 
than one-half. 

As of September 30, 1947, the division 
was as follows: 

Total amount 
UNRRA relief 
$25, 879, 000 
258, 989, 000 
4, 412. 000 
472, 561, 000 
405, 229, 000 
59, 962,C00 

185, 847, 000 


Country: 


Yugoslavia 
Byelorussian S. S. R. 
Ukrainian S. 8. R 


1, 412, 889, 000 


Besides the relief furnished through 
UNRRA, our Government has made 
loans,and property credits to several of 
the eastern European governments. 

The loans outstanding as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1947, were: 

Export-Import Bank loans (as of Sept. 30, 
1947) 
Amount 
$21, 979, 428 
17, 409, 249 


Country: 
Czechoslovakia 
Poland 


39, 388, 677 
PROPERTY CREDITS 


In addition to the outright gifts and 
the loans, we have also established prop- 
erty credits for countries in the Soviet 
sphere as follows: 

Property 
credits utilized 
$198, 779, 452 

29, 760, 012 

7, 760, 537 

16, 560, 741 


Country: 
Russia (11fc) 
Poland (OFLC) 
Czechoslovakia (OFLC) --- 
Hungary (OFLC) 


252, 860, 742 


Of all the nations which were our allies 
in the war, Russia received one of the 
best deals of all. When the shooting had 
actually stopped, the lend-lease goods on 
order and in the pipe line for Russia 
amounted to $241,560,000. By the agree- 
ment of October 15, 1945, Russia was al- 
lowed to buy this material on credit, with 
interest at 23g percent, with the first 
interest payment falling due July 1, 1947, 
and the first payment of the principal 
falling due July 1, 1954. 

So, Mr. Speaker, to summarize, we 
have poured into eastern Europe the 
following sums: 

Russia and satellites 
$1, 412, 889, 000 
252, 860, 742 
39, 388, 677 


Froperty credits 

Export-Import Bank loans_-. 

Lend-lease pipe-line credit 
to Russia 241, 560, 000 


1, 946, 698, 419 


Mr. Speaker, we now learn that Fin- 
land is next in line to feel the blow of the 
hammer and the sweep of the sickle. 
With Finland tottering on the brink of 
communism, it is well to include the aid 
we have furnished her in this compila- 
tion. 
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This aid consists of: 
Export-Import Bank loan 
UNRRA 
Property credits: 

Maritime 


$84, 786, 962 


Commission 
OFLC (surplus property). 14, 569, 658 


102, 555, 620 


Mr. Speaker, our investment therefore 
is more than $2,000,000,000. In thinking 
of our follies I am reminded of the ad- 
vice of a great English economist, who 
after World War I devoted considerable 
thought and study to the postwar prob- 
lems of Europe. 

In his book the Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace, this economist gave 
this timely warning: 

There is no guaranty that Europe will 
put financial assistance to proper use, or that 
she will not squander it and be in just as 
bad case 2 or 3 years hence as she is in now; 
M. Klotz will use the money to put off the 
day of taxation a little longer, Italy and 
Yugoslavia will fight one another over the 
proceeds, Poland will devote it to fulfilling 
toward all her neighbors the military role 
which France has designed for her, the gov- 
erning classes of Rumania will divide up the 
booty amongst themselves. In short, Amer- 
ica would have postponed her own capital 
development and raised her own cost of liv- 
ing in order that Europe might continue for 
another year or two the practices and the 
policy of the past 9 months. And as for 
assistance to Germany, is it reasonable, or at 
all tolerable that the European allies, having 
stripped Germany of her last vestige of work- 
ing capital, in opposition to the arguments 
and appeals of the American financial repre- 
sentatives at Paris, should then turn to the 
United States for funds to rehabilitate the 
victim in sufficient measure to allow the 
spoliation to recommence in a year or two? 

There is no answer to these objections as 
matters are now. 

If I had influence at the United States 
Treasury, I would not lend a penny to a 
single one of the present governments of 
Europe. They are not to be trusted with 
resources which they would devote to the 
furtherance of policies in repugnance to 
which, in spite of the President’s failure to 
assert either the might or the ideals of the 
people of the United States, the Republican 
and the Democratic Parties are probably 
united. 


Those, Mr. Speaker, were the pro- 
phetic words of Lord J. M. Keynes, writ- 
ten in 1919, when all Europe was a tinder 
box, just like it is today. 

It is sad to note, that our Government, 
with high and lofty ideals in mind, made 
loans of over $15,000,000,000 to Euro- 
pean governments after World War I, 
and most of the loans remain unpaid as 
of this day and hour. 

Mr. Speaker, in fairness to the tax- 
payers who are now Called upon to fur- 
nish another $20,000,000,000 in aid to 
Europe under the Marshall plan, I ask, 
When do we learn from the past? 


LEGISLATIVE PREROGATIVES 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
issue raised by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota and referred to by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi is a fundamental 
one. Congress appropriates money for 
these departments and they proceed to 
spend it and then they deny to the Con- 
gress the right to inquire as to whether 
they are spending it or have spent it in 
accordance with the law, where they 
have spent it and how they have spent 
it. So it comes about that now the 
committees of Congress are denied an 
opportunity to know where the money 
that they have appropriated is going, 
and whether or not those departments 
are acting lawfully. At the moment, 
cne of your committees has had under 
consideration the granting of paroles 
to the notoricus gangsters from the 
city of Chicago, and the FBI acting 
under instructions of the Department of 
Justice, refuses to tell us about the in- 
vestigations which it has made and 
which will show us whether or not the 
Department has acted fairly and com- 
plied with the law. 

To remedy that situation, a joint reso- 
lution has today been offered. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and revise and extend my re- 
marks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to say to the gentleman from Michigan 
and to the other gentlemen who have 
been talking here about trying to get 


information from these departments, 
and to the people of the United States, 
the only way that you are ever going to 
get anything good and sound here in 
Washington that is going to be for the 
benefit of the people of the United States 
is to clean house, and begin at the White 
House, and the people can only do that 
next November. If they do not do that, 
the country might as well be boxed up 
and shipped over to Russia. We just 
have to clean out the New Deal depart- 
ments of our Government. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, we are not going 
to wait until November. If you will get 
over to the committee meetings and 
come along with me and get that reso- 
lution passed, we will get that informa- 
tion. 

Mr. RICH. We have got to clean 
house. We have got to clean house in 
November. Soundness, efficiency, econ- 
omy, good government demands that the 
American people get busy. Clean up this 
bureaucratic regime. To do it elect a 
Republican President, and I guarantee 
we will have a house cleaning. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a newspaper clipping. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article from 
the Mine Workers Journal, together 
with certain charts. 
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FEDERAL MINE-INSPECTION LAW 
Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 


ask unanimous consent to address the - 


House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tlinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
am inserting in the Recorp today the 
most telling argument I can give in sup- 
port of legislation to put teeth into the 
Federal mine inspection law. I urge the 
membership of this House to study the 
report from the United States Bureau of 
Mines, which I am including with my 
remarks in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

I have the feeling that when the ma- 
jority of the Members of this body see 
in the Recorp that during the year 1947 
there were 64,165 coal miners killed and 
injured—990 killed—they will want to 
have an opportunity to enact legislation 
to give the Federal Government the 
power to enforce the recommendations 
of its inspectors in matters of mine 
safety. 

The record of mine fatalities for 1947 
reflects clearly the laxity of State en- 
forcement and the inadequacies of State 
safety laws. 

There are measures pending in this 
Congress that would provide the answer 
to mine safety. 

It is long past time for action on the 
part of Congress, lest the blood of future 
fatalities be on our hands. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorpD. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
question of the privilege of the House 
and ask that a subpena with which I have 
been served be read by the Clerk. 

he SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


District CourT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
District oF CoLumB1IA, HOLDING A CRIMINAL 
Court For Sap DISTRICT 


THE UNITED STATES V. GEORGE MARSHALL. NO. 
367-47, CRIMINAL 


The President of the United States to Kari 
E. Munpt, 1206 New House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.: 

You are hereby commanded to attend the 
said court, Monday, the 8th of March 1948, 
at 10 o’clock a. m., to testify on behalf of 
the defendant, and bring with you the docu- 
mentary material described in schedule A at- 
tached hereto and made a part hereof, con- 
sisting of one page, and not depart the court 
without leave thereof. 

Witness the Honorable Chief Justice of said 
court, the 2d day of March, A. D. 1948. 

[SEAL] Harry M. Hutt, Clerk. 

By Marcaret L. BosweELt, 
Deputy Clerk. 

CuarLes A. Horsky, 

Attorney for George Marshall. 
SCHEDULE A 

1. Letter dated January 7, 1946, from Nor- 
man W. Schur to Kari E. Munopt, 

2. Copy of letter dated January 19, 1946, 
from Kari E. Munpt to Norman W. Schur, 
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Chairman, National Committee to Combat 
Anti-Semitism, 22 East Seventeenth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

3. Copies of letter sent by Kart E. Munpr, 
to Gov. Thomas L. Bailey (Mississippi), 
and approximately 99 others on or about 
January 20, 1945, relating to a suitable and 
working criterion to determine what does 
and what does not comprise an un-American 
activity, together with the data sheet 
mailed therewith and all replies received 
thereto and all further correspondence with 
the same individuals in connection therewith 
and such additional correspondence received 
from other individuals and/or organizations 
pertaining to the establishment of the work- 
ing criterion above set forth as to the defini- 
tion of the terms “un-American” and/or 
“subversive.” 

4. Copies of all letters sent by or on behalf 
of the committee or by any member thereof 
to the Brookings Institution between Janu- 
ary 3, 1945, and April 15, 1945, relating to a 
working criterion for determining what con- 
stitutes un-American propaganda or activ- 
ity, or relating to standards for determining 
what constitutes un-American activities, or 
relating to the definition of the terms “un- 
American” or “subversive,” or relating to an 
analysis of letters received purporting to de- 
fine un-American activities or propaganda; 
together with all letters received from the 
Brookings Institution in connection there- 
with. 

5. Memorandum of six paragraphs sent to 
the committee or to Kart E. Munpt by the 
American Civil Liberties Union during Feb- 
ruary 1945, relating to un-American activi- 
ties, and letter accompanying same. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been subpenaed to appear before the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia to give testimony 
on Monday morning next at 10 o’clock in 
the case of United States against Mar- 
shall, which is a congressional contempt 
proceeding. Under the precedents of the 
House I find I am unabie to comply with 
this summons without the consent of the 
House, the privileges of the House being 
involved. I therefore submit the matter 
for the consideration of this body. 


PRIVILEGED RESOLUTION 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 493) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas Representative Kart E. MuUNDT, a 
Member of this House, has been served with 
a subpena duces tecum to appear as a wit- 
ness before the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia to testify 
at 10 a. m., on the 8th day of March 1948, in 
the case of the United Siates v. George Mar- 
shall, criminal No, 367-47; and 

Whereas by the privileges of the House no 
Member is authorized to appear and testify 
but by the order of the House: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That Representative Kari E. 
Mouwnot is authorized to appear in response 
to the subpena duces tecum of the District 
Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia on Monday, March 8, 1948, in the 
case of the United States v. George Marshall 
at such time as when the House is not sitting 
in session; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the said court as a respect- 
ful answer to the subpena of the said court. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the adoption of the resolution. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
getting right up to the issue involved. 
This is a defense subpena and the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. MunptT] 
is entirely correct up to that point, but 
they have no right to subpena the rec- 
ords of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities; and for that reason I think 
this motion or agreement should he 
limited to granting the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munnr], the right to 
answer that subpena, but as far as di- 
recting him to take the records of the 
committee is concerned I shall object to 
that, now and from now on. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am taking with me 
to the court only those records which 
I have in my office, in my own file. I 
am not taking anything from the com- 
mittee files. 

Mr. RANKIN. None of the commit- 
tee files? 

Mr. MUNDT. None whatever. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I may 
say that the House has a privilege, that 
is, the right to have the Members in at- 
tendance, unless excused, which privilege 
is eonstitutional. Second, the staff of 
the House, that is the Clerk and the 
clerks to committees and others, do not 
enjoy the privileges of the House as far 
as personally responding to court sub- 
penas is concerned. But the Clerk of the 
House or the clerk of a committee has no 
control over the files. He is an employee 
of the House and as such is the custodian 
of the files. He has no discretion as to 
whether or not he will present these offi- 
cial files in court. It takes action by the 
House to permit an employee of the 
House to take the files of the House away 
from the House or make them public. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is exactly what 
I want to bring out. ; 

Mr. MICHENER. There is no ques- 
tion about that; let us not take any time 
on that. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not propose for 
every criminal lawyer who comes here 
to defend somebody charged with dis- 
loyalty or contempt to subpena the rec- 
ords of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, ~ 
will the gentleman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. First of all, the 
gentleman from Mississippi is incorrect. 
These men are not charged with dis- 
loyalty. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; they are charged 
with contempt of Congress. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Just a minute, 
the gentleman from Michigan yielded 
to me. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman from 
Michigan does not yield for a discussion 
as to the merits of the particular con- 
tempt case. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. 
to correct the record. 


I merely want 
These men are 
not charged with disloyalty; they are 


charged with contempt. Furthermore, 
it seems to me that the court should 
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pass on the admissibility of records, not 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman from 
New York is quite right, the court passes 
on the relevancy of the evidence. The 
Clerk may. not take the documents from 
the House unless authorized: by the 
House; and if and when documents 
are presented as evidence, then the court 
determines the materiality of the docu- 
ments to the issue involved. I do not 
believe a defendant can secure all the 
files in the Clerk’s office unless the court 
has passed on the question of materiality. 
If it were otherwise the functioning of 
the House might be prevented. If the 
Clerk and the files can be removed to 
court then the same rule would apply to 
all officers of the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Not on the merits. 
If it is a question as to procedure, I yield, 
but not on the merits of the case. 

Mr. RANKIN. I just want to notify 
the’ gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO] that we will protect the 
records of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities without consulting him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a parliamentary in- 

uiry? 

Mr. MICHENER. For a parliamen- 
tary inquiry? Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. WhatI want to know 
is whether or not I was in contempt of 
the House or had violated some statute or 
rule of the House when 4 or 5 years ago 
they asked me to go before the grand 
jury. I went down there without bring- 
ing the matter to the attention of the 
House. They have asked me to come 
down again. May I go down of my own 
will or must I have permission of the 
House? 

Mr. MICHENER. If itis a parliamen- 
tary inquiry, the Speaker will have to 
answer it; if it is not, I will. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It isa parliamentary 
inquiry addressed to the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
care to answer the gentleman from 
Michigan at this time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. One word further; I 
am getting other subpenas to go down 
there. Must I come before the House 
every time? That is what I want to 
know. 

Mr. MICHENER. If the gentleman 
was here when the matter was up a few 
days ago he would have the answer. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I read the record 
but I did not so understand it. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARCANTONIO asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks and to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD. 

Mr. FOOTE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and insert an edi- 
torial. 
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INCREASED AUTHORIZATION FOR CO- 
OPERATIVE FOREST-FIRE PROTECTION 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert my remarks 
at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, fire protec- 
tion, a Major public responsibility, is 
basic to successful long-range forest 
Management. Farmers and other small 
owners, whose holdings comprise three- 
fourths of all private commercial forest 
land, are major beneficiaries of public 
protection. 

Public fire protection on private and 
State-owned forest lands is aaministered 
under the well-established cooperative 
pattern of the Clarke-McNary law, 
whereby the State forester administers 
the activity with Federal financial aid 
up to 50 percent of the total cost. The 
present Federal authorization is limited 
to $9,000,000, the amount appropriated 
for fiscal year 1948. The program is 
deficient in two important respects: 

First. Protection has not yet been es- 
tablished on hundreds of millions of 
acres that need it. It is in effect on 
332,000,000 acres. During the calendar 
year 1946, approximately 16 percent of 
the unprotected area burned, as com- 
pared with less than 1 percent of the 
area under protection. Nearly three- 
fourths of the unprotected area is in the 
South, one of our most important forest 
regions. 

Second. With the exception of a few 
States, the protection needs intensify- 
ing where it is already established. 

In 1938 the cost of adequate protec- 
tion for State and private forest lands 
was estimated at $18,729,000, not count- 
ing the amount needed for Federal su- 
pervision and inspection. Today the cor- 
responding estimate is $40,662,000. 

The major factor in this increase is 
the fact that it now takes much more 
money than it did 10 years ago to pro- 
vide the same protection. In addition to 
inflationary increases in wage and salary 
rates and in equipment and other costs, 
State laws now require larger expendi- 
tures for retirement, accident insurance, 
unemployment compensation, and the 
like. 

Also involved in the increase is the 
addition of 16,358,000 acres of watershed 
lands to the area in need of protection, 
bringing the total area to be protected 
up to 439,000,000 acres. Better infor- 
mation on what is needed in organiza- 
tion, training, supervision, equipment, 
and improvements has also led to some 
increase in the earlier estimates. 

The Federal share of the present esti- 
mate would be $20,331,000 plus adminis- 
tration costs of about $553,000. Thus, 
$20,000,000, which might be reached by 
successive increases of $2,000,000 a year, 
would be a conservative limit to place on 
the Federal authorization. 

For the present fiscal year, the 43 
cooperating States and Hawaii are budg- 
eting $18,250,000 of State and private 
money for forest-fire proteciion. Al- 
though they never spend the full amount 
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budgeted, the States could already match 
a major part of what ultimately might 
be called for. Past experience shows 
that increases in Federal funds stimu- 
late increases in corresponding State 





appropriations. 
CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 


present. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 


a call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 

[Roll No. 20] 
Abbitt Gavin Mitchell 
Allen, Il. Gross Morgan 
Andrews, N.Y. Hall, Morrison 
Bakewell Leonard W. Muhlenberg 
Barden Hart Multer 
Bell Hartley Murray, Wis. 
Bland Havenner Norrell 
Bloom Heffernan Norton 
Bonner Herter O'Toole 
Bryson Hill Owens 
Buckley Jenkins,Ohio Patterson 
Byrne,N Y. Johnson, Okla. Pfeifer 
Carroll Jones, Wash Phillips, Calif. 
Case, S. Dak. Kearney Poage 
Celter Kee Price, Fla. 
Chiperfield Kefauver Rains 
Clark Kennedy Ramey 
Clippinger Keogh Rooney 
Coudert Klein Sarbacher 
Davis, Ga. Lane Sasscer 
Davis, Tenn. Lesinski Scott, 
Dawson, Il. Lichten walter Hugh D. Jr. 
Dawson, Utah Ludlow Simpson, Pa 
Delaney Lynch Stigler 
Devitt McCormack Stratton 
Dingell McCowen Taylor 
Dirksen McCulloch Thomas, N. J. 
Domengeaux McGarvey Thompson 
Dondero McMahon Towe 
Douglas Macy Twyman 
Eberharter Manasso Vail 
Fernandez Mansfield Wadsworth 
Fuller Mathews West 
Gallagher Merrow Wilson, Ind. 





The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
twenty-seven Members have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the remarks 
I have made and will make in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole today I may be per- 
mitted to inelude certain letters and 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND THE 
JUDICIARY APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1949 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5607) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce, and the 
Judiciary, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 5607, the 
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State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary 
appropriation bill, 1949, with Mr. Curtis 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had 
read through line 23 on page 52 of the 
bill and there was pending the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Wrison]}. 

Under the order of the Committee 
agreed to on yesterday, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Witson] is recognized 
for 5 minutes, after which the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Lucas] will be recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STEFAN. That is satisfactory to 
the committee. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, on yesterday I offered an amend- 
ment to cut $2,608,000 from the CAA 
appropriation and provide that no part 
of the whole appropriation should be 
used in developing Fort Worth Interna- 
tional Airport. My good friend and col- 
league the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Lucas], on the day before on this floor 
stated that Dallas was sore and did not 
want Fort Worth to have an airport. 
He knows this is not true. We do not 
care if Fort Worth builds 10 airports. 
As a matter of fact they have a munici- 
pal airport within 6 miles from down- 
town Fort Worth, the same distance as 
Love Field is from Dallas, and they can 
enlarge and develop that airport much 
more easily than they can build a new 
one. 

What we object to in Dallas about this 
whole thing goes much deeper than petty 
jealousy. We think this whole matter 
will determine whether or not a Wash- 
ington bureau is bigger than the Con- 
gress and whether or not a Washington 
bureau with Federal money, part of 
which was collected in Dallas, can con- 
nive and in an underhanded manner 
without even consulting Dallas and with- 
out giving Dallas an opportunity to be 
heard or to file a brief or to protest 
whether or not it can kick Dallas in the 
teeth, steal its airport when Dallas fur- 
nishes more than four-fifths of the 
traffic, both passengers, cargo, and air 
mail in the whole Fort Worth-Dallas 
area. 

If the CAA and the air lines are per- 
mitted by this Congress to go through 
with this pernicious deal and wreck and 
ruin a $12,000,000 investment which 
Dallas has in Love Field, and we are 
forced to use Fort Worth International 
Airport at great inconvenience and great 
expense and great hazard, we will go 
farther to board a plane than any other 
city on the American or Braniff air line 
system except Detroit which is using Wil- 
low Run temporarily until they can 
build one closer in. 

The postmaster of Dallas says that if 
this change is made. it will cost the Post 
Office Department $54,000 additional per 
year to handle air mail. 

I have voted three times for a tax cut 
and to override my own party’s Presi- 
dential veto and I intend to do so again, 
but merely cutting taxes will not save the 
taxpayers’ money. A tax cut must be 
coupled with a determined attempt to cut 
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out useless governmental waste and ex- 
travagance such as represented by this 
expenditure. 

To show you that our fight is getting 
some results, day before yesterday the 
CAA notified Dallas that the North Texas 
Airport’s official name had been changed 
to Fort Worth Internationa! Airport and 
that it had been reduced from a class 6 
airport to a class 5, equal with Love Field, 
but this does not cure the wrong but is 
merely an attempt on the part of the 
CAA to salve Dallas and to stop the fisht 
on this appropriation. 

Bear in mind that the regional office 
which decided to do this thing to Dallas 
and to Love Field is located in Fort 
Worth. 

Iam making no fight on the committee, 
because I think they have done a fine job 
on this whole bill with the exception of 
this appropriation, and I am sure they 
did not have the facts on it because only 
10 days ago after the committee had 
closed the hearings and had had the 
hearings printed the CAA filed its airport 
plan that they intended to wreck Love 
Field and relegate it to an auxiliary air- 
port. 

We do not blame Forth Worth, and I 
do not blame my. colleague the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Lucas], but I do 
blame the CAA and the air lines when 
they make findings of fact not based upon 
the actual facts, and when they write 
conclusions of law that are not supported 
in any particular. 

I ask that you vote with me to cut this 
appropriation out so that a fair hearing 
can be given both Fort Worth and Dallas 
and that whole area, and a fair, impartial 
decision reached. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. How much will we 
save and reduce this proposed appropria- 
tion if the gentleman’s amendment is 
adopted? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Two million 
six hundred and eight thousand dollars 
for this year, and probably millions in the 
future, because they will be back here 
next year saying, “We have put in $2,- 
603,000; we want $5,000,000 more.” 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is not hay, even 
in Texas. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. That is not hay 
anywhere. 

If you vote this appropriation for the 
development of Midway Airport they will 
be back next year for $5,000,000 and they 
will claim then that it would be a loss to 
the Government because you have al- 
ready $2,608,000 in the project and you 
cannot afford to quit. They are like the 
Fuller brush man. They want to get 
their foot in the door and they know that 
in doing so they have the sale made. 

My colleague apologized because a 
frivolous matter was being discussed 
while more important matters could be 
discussed but I say I have no apology to 
make for demanding that Dallas not be 
discriminated against by a Federal 
bureau without an opportunity to be 
heard and to produce the facts. 

If the CAA sought to emasculate the 
airport in your city and to discriminate 
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in favor of a neighboring city, I would 
not hesitate to vote against it and I 
would not hesitate to speak against it. 
Why did not the CAA put the National 
Airport that is so conveniently located 
to the city of Washington up around a 
halfway point between here and Balti- 
more? It is foolish in the extreme to 
allow the expenditure of this money 
when both Fort Worth and Dallas have 
airports that have been developed largely 
by local money and when Dallas recently 
voted a $5,000,000 bond issue for the de- 
velopment of Love Field and Red Bird 
Airports. 

This is not a little local fight but this 
fight involves a philosophy of govern- 
ment and that is the right to be heard, 
the right to present the true facts and 
the right to have an honest and fair 
decision from an impartial judge and I 
might add that this is only the beginning 
of our fight if this discrimination is al- 
lowed to stand whereby the Dallas Air- 
port, Love Field, will be emasculated and 
relegated to nonuse. 

The large majority of citizens in Dal- 
las, Highland Park, and University Park 
live east of the Trinity River and east of 
the downtown district. My own home in 
east Dallas will be 26 miles from the Fort 
Worth International Airport and I have 
landed a hundred times in airplanes on 
Love Field and I have also landed on 
Meacham Field at Fort Worth in Ameri- 
can and Braniff airplanes and they are 
both good airfields, both being capable of 
development to meet any standard re- 
quired by the CAA but do you think that I 
would wire my wife to meet me at the air- 


port 26 miles away after dark when she 
would have to drive on a lonely country 
road that is already saturated with 


traffic, a two-lane highway? The an- 
swer is “No.” I would have to pay $5 to 
ride to downtown Dallas in a taxicab and 
another $1 to get to my home. 

The CAA has lost sight entirely of nec- 
essity and convenience, the yardstick by 
which other transportation facilities are 
measured by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and by the various State 
commissions, and has sought by this ex- 
penditure to make it convenient for the 
air lines rather than the traveling public. 

The engineer’s report prepared by Fort 
Worth’s own engineer, says that the Fort 
Worth International Airport will only 
serve for a few years and then another 
great airport will have to be built still 
farther away by the expenditure of mil- 
lions of Federal dollars. Our engineers 
say that Love Field is ample in space and 
acreage for the developments for the 
next 20 or 15 years. The CAA found 
that Dallas only had 6 loading ramps 
and as a matter of fact we have 11. 
They found that we had 303,000 land- 
ings in 1946 and that we were over- 
crowded. The record shows 142,000 
landings. These inflated figures gotten 
out of the thin air not based on fact nor 
upon the record are stated in their so- 
called justifications. 

I ask that you and each of you aid a 
great city to maintain its airport that 
has been built primarily with local money 
even if we never get another Federal dol- 
lar because we are able to develop our 
own. 
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We care not how many airports Fort 
Worth may build and if they and the 
CAA do not try to ruin Love Field we 
care not how much Federal aid they get 
but as long as they seek to destroy our 
preeminence in the Southwest by the 
expenditure of a part of our own money, 
we are going to scream to high heaven 
and appeal to every fair-minded, con- 
scientious citizen for fair dealing. I ask 
that you support this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Lucas] for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I repeat 
my apologies for such a matter as this 
coming on this floor. I am sorry that in 
such times as these we have to discuss 
municipal matters when we have such 
important matters, both national and 
international, to discuss and legislate 
upon. However, since this matter has 
been brought before us, it is incumbent 
upen me, representing Fort Worth, to 
answer the gentleman and give you some 
of the facts which my friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Witson] has failed to give you. 

First, let me ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN] one question: 
Will the gentleman please tell us, from 
the plan which has been submitted to 
him by the CAA, the total amount of 
funds which are going to be spent with- 
in the next fiscal year on the Greater 
Fort Worth Airport. 

Mr. STEFAN. We do not have it by 
that name, I will tell the gentleman from 
Texas. In the projected plan of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
proposed plan for fiscal year 1949, if 
these funds are allowed in the bill, for 
Texas there are approximately 62 air- 
ports. I think Texas has more airports 
scheduled under this program than any 
other State in the Union. I think the 
total, including sponsored funds and 
Federal funds runs a little over $6,250,000. 

Now, being specific in answering the 
gentleman from Texas, Greater Fort 
Worth International Airport sponsored 
funds for 1949 are $900,800. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is about what Fort 
Worth herself will spend, is that right? 

Mr. STEFAN. That is correct. The 
Federal Government proposes, for Greater 
Fort Worth International Airport $800,- 
000 lus 25 percent of $201,600 in land. 
You know, the Federal Government, in 
allocating funds for airports, matches 
50-50 on the development of land areas, 
but in the acquisition of lands the Fed- 
eral Government shares 25 percent, so 
that 25 percent of this amount would be 
around $50,000, or a total of around 
$800,500. ' 

Mr. LUCAS. Eight hundred thousand 
dollars is about all that is to be spent 
in the next fiscal year on the Fort Worth 
Airport. The amendment offered by my 
colleague from Texas reduces the appro- 
priation by $2,608,000. That means, Mr. 
Chairman, that there is a general reduc- 
tion of about $1,800,000 in this fund. 
That means, under the act which pro- 
vides for a proportionate reduction and 
proportionate expenditure of these funds 
throughout the United States, that all 
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districts in the United States will suffer 
to the extent of $1,800,000; is that not 
right, Mr. Chairman? This is under 
section 6 of the CAA Act. 

Mr. STEFAN. I can give the gentle- 
man what the Federal Government pro- 
poses to spend at Fort Worth during the 
fiscal year 1949. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is all I want the 
gentleman to give me right now. 

Mr. STEFAN. Can I help the gentle- 
man by telling him how much we already 
have spent there? Five hundred and 
ninety-two thousand dollars. But owing 
to the law we passed in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, May 13, 1946—the gen- 
tleman is reading from section 5 or 6? 

Mr. LUCAS. Section 6 (a). I will 
answer it, Mr. Chairman. I thank the 
gentleman for the information he has 
given me. 

This is no more than an attempt on 
the part of Dallas to prevent Fort Worth 
from having a modern airport. You 
should know the whole facts in this case. 
Going into the history of this matter, 
years ago, when aviation travel first be- 
came popular, both Fort Worth and 
Dallas naturally opened airports. Dallas 
was fortunate in her municipal airport, 
in that the Federal Government has ex- 
pended large sums of money there. Dur- 
ing the last war, for instance, Dallas 
received in benefits on Love Field, the 
Dallas municipal airport, over $5,000,000, 
while Fort Worth received during this 
last war only $64,000 on her airport. 
Dallas boasts of a magnificent airport, 
bought and paid for by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on a 100-percent basis. Now 
Fort Worth wants to build an airport and 
pay for it on a 50-50 basis under the 
CAA program. 

Just this morning the Dallas Morning 
News, my colleague’s newspaper, arrived 
in Washington from Dallas, and it has 
this headline: “Airport wrangle ends in 
victory for Dallas.” 

Let me read what it says: 

Dallas has won the opening skirmish to 
keep Love Field as the premier airport of 
north Texas. 

Fort Worth’s projected greater interna- 
tional airport (Midway) will become merely 
the principal airfield for that city. 

Original plans called for building the 
Midway Airport into the principal port for 
the Dallas-Fort Worth area, thus threaten- 
ing to rob Dallas of the tremendous air-line 
operations at Love Field. 

The new plan does not contain any sug- 
gestion for joint use of Midway by Dallas and 
Fort Worth and does not propose removal of 
any air-line schedules from Love Field. 


Why, then, Mr. Chairman, has this 
attack continued on this floor? Why, 
then, do they still insist upon reducing 
this appropriation and cutting Fort 
Worth out? I will tell you why. Itisa 
typical attack by Dallas on Fort Worth. 
They do not want Fort Worth to get one 
red cent. That is true. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Is there any possi- 
bility of arriving at any compromise on 
this matter? 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, I cannot speak 
with authority for the people in Fort 
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Worth, but I think that one might 
assume that one cannot compromise 
with Dallas. Dallas would not want to 
compromise. Dallas has everything. 
Why should Dallas compromise? This 
amendment is the type of compromise 
she would offer. Compromise by cutting 
us out. 

Our airport at Fort Worth will not ac- 
commodate four-motored planes. We 
did not have the benefit of Federal funds 
during the war to expand our airport, 
and so the CAA does not permit four- 
motored planes loaded to enter or leave 
the Fort Worth airport. Therefore it is 
necessary and essential that the city of 
Fort Worth build a larger airport. We 
wish to do it. We have made plans to 
doit. We have bought an airfield, which 
was used by the Army and Navy during 
the wer for practice flights out east of 
Fort Worth, on which the Government 
spent $1,500,000. We are going to move 
out there and build our airport there, 
thus salvaging the Federal Government’s 
$1,500,000 which has been spent there. 
We want to spend our own money on our 
airport, and we do not want Dallas tell- 
ing us anything about where we shall 
build our airport. We did not tell Dal- 
las anything about her airport. We 
have not called for hearings. 

Let me tell you one other thing. I 
received yesterday morning a wire from 
the air-line pilots’ chief in Texas reading 
as follows: 

Marcu 4, 1948. 
Hon. WINGATE Lvcas, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Air-line pilots operating into Dallas and 
Fort Worth went on record in 1940 endorsing 
Greater Fort Worth Airport. Present air- 
ports now marginal. Both have runways not 
authorized for present operating equipment. 
Instrument-landing channels cannot be con- 
sidered over safe terrain. I represent 140 
pilots living in Fort Worth and Dallas. The 
pilots that operate the aircraft should be 
considered. 

RoseErt J. RENTzZ, 
Chairman, Council. 


Gentlemen, by voting for this amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Witson] you will not only de- 
prive Fort Worth of our right to build an 
airport of our own, but also deprive Fort 
Worth of the right to achieve an am- 
bition which every city should be able 
to realize with her own tax funds. Fort 
Worth has voted a bond issue of $2,500,- 
000 to build this airport. We want to 
build it. We do not want any opposition 
from Dallas. We did not offer any op- 
position to Dallas when she was building 
her airport. We think it comes with bad 
grace for Dallas to try to prevent us from 
building an airport, where we want to 
build it. By voting for this amendment, 
you will enlarge that monopoly of trafiic 
which Dallas now has due to the great 
expenditure of Federal funds on the Dal- 
las airport. You will be voting to over- 
rule your committee, which has set this 
appropriation. You will be overruling 
the decisions of impartial engineers and 
administrators who have recommended 
this airfield, and you will be also disre- 
garding the desires of the pilots who 
favor this proposed field, and you will 
be taking a long step toward logrolling 
on every airport plan that comes before 
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this House. Gentlemen, I ask that the 
amendment be defeated. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the Repre- 
sentatives from Fort Worth and Dallas 
will not ask us to settle what is between 
them purely a domestic question. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. We are not asking the 
House to settle it, Mr. Chairman. We 
think it ought to be settled by an inde- 
pendent agency which was set up by this 
Congress and delegated with authority to 
determine such matters. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. We will now hear 
from Dallas. 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. KnuTSON, 


do you believe in settling this airport ~ 


squabble between Dallas and Fort Worth 
where the CAA proposes in their recom- 
mendations and in their justifications, 
that all air line movements shall be 
moved to the central airport where both 
cities have real airports and on which 
the Government has spent money? Do 
you think that now when material is 
high and when labor is high and when 
we have many thousands of obligations 
today in this country that it is the right 
thing to do in connection with your tax 
cut to throw away $2,608,000 which the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rooney] 
told me was in that bill as reported to 
the House and when we find in the CAA 
$2,608,088 to be contributed by the Fed- 
eral Government and $2,040,000 at Fort 
Worth. Ido not know where the chair- 
man gets his information, but that is 
what we found in the records at the 
CAA, and that is what we propose to 
cut off. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I wonder if we could 
not compose the differences between the 
two great cities by eliminating both 
items. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I will agree 
to that. Eliminate the Federal money 
from both. I agree that we will cut off 
all Federal money to both airports. 

Mr. KNUTSON. My purpose in tak- 
ing the floor was to see if I could not 
possibly bring back amicable relations 
between the two able Representatives 
from Texas. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. 
tleman yield further? = 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. There is no 
ill feeling between the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Lucas] and I. Fort Worth 
and Dallas have been squabbling about 
this thiny for 6 or 7 years. The air lines 
went out and tried to gain advantage, 
and bought 638 acres of land in order 
to put this airport in. Our engineers say 
they do not have enough ground. There 
is the Trinity River on one end of it, a 
State highway on the other end, and a 
railroad on the other side, and they can- 
not build a real airport there. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We should impeach 
the engineers that laid it out. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. We will now hear 
from Fort Worth. 


Will the gen- 
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Mr. LUCAS. I think we should be al- 
lowed to determine where our airport 
should be although we appreciate the in- 
terest of the citizens of Dallas in telling 
us that that is not the proper place for it. 
We are spending our own money and I 
think ought to decide where we should 
spent it on our airport. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. 
tleman yield again? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of-Texas. I ask you, and 
I want to say that Iam trying to help 
you save the taxpayers some money and 
I have been doing it. I say that if both 
cities have an airport already, most of 
which is the investment of public 
money—Dallas recently voted a $5,000,- 
000 bond issue to complete the develop- 
ment of Love Field, and to run a landing 
strip 10,000 feet, if necessary; we own the 
property, we already have 1,280 acres, 
1,030 already bought and 250 under op- 
tion. Now do you think it is fair for the 
Federal Government to step in when 
Dallas furnishes 83 to 85 percent of all 
the traffic and 85 to 90 of all the cargo 
that goes into the whole Dallas-Fort 
Worth area, and when Dallas receives 
and sends out more air mail than Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, and Fort Worth com- 
bined, do you think it is fair to wreck 
Love Field and build a new one at Gov- 
ernment expense? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

a KNUTSON. I cannot yield fur- 

er. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knurt- 
son] has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. How far is Missouri 
from Fort Worth and Dallas? 

Mr.SHORT. I never thought we would 
have two more distinguished and able 
gentlemen from Fort Worth and Dallas 
than Fritz Lanham and Judge Sumners. 
I am thoroughly convinced that we have 
two worthy successors here today. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, my 
purpose in taking the floor was in the 
hope that I might pour a little balm of 
Gilead on this situation, but it appears 
that I have embroiled myself in a munic- 
ipal development fight, and of course 
that presents a hopeless situation. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Very briefly. 

Mr. JUDD. I am sure the gentleman 
feels quite at home in this kind of an 
argument. It is almost like the old days 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul but 
fortunately we have not had anything 
like that now for some time. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the way the two gentlemen 
from Texas feel. It was for the purpose 
of relieving their feelings I took the floor, 


Will the gen- 
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but I see I have failed miserably and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, let us get back to the 
meat in the coconut. This amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. WiLson] will cut from this bill $2,- 
608,000. I have enjoyed this friendly 
verbal bout, blow by blow, between these 
two good friends of mine from the State 
of Texas. “I could be happy with either 
were the other dear charmer away.” It 
seems that the cause of this animated 
discussion and understandable rivalry 
between these two thriving cities of that 
great State grows out of the fact that the 
Representatives from Dallas and—what 
is that town next to Dallas? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. 
man means Fort Worth? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Fort Worth. The 
real bone of contention is that there is 


The gentle- 


watchful clashing of interests between - 


the two cities. 

Mr. WIU.SON of Texas. 
town? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
that those words be taken down. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. It appears now that 
my good friend from Fort Worth is labor- 
ing under the impression that Dallas re- 
ceived more Federal funds than Fort 
Worth during the war period; and he 
takes the position that Congress ought 
to even the matter up, that Congress 
should state an account and see how 
much Fort Worth is behind Dallas in 
the receipt of Federal funds during the 
lavish expenditure of the last World War. 

This amendment should be adopted on 
the ground of economy. We had an eco- 
nomical man in my town who practiced 
the economy he preached. He said that 
economy is doing without the things 
you are “obleeged” to have. Dallas has 
a model eirport. It is big and they are 
going to make it bigger. Certainly the 
gentleman from Fort Worth would not 
admit for a single second that Fort 
Worth has a second-class airport. She 
has got a good airport. The inclusion 
of $2,608,000 in this bill is a proposal 
to build a third airport. Why not save 
this $2,608,000? We have had an en- 
tertainment that you could not get any- 
where in any show house in the United 
States for any sum of money. Having 
been entertained, edified, if not informed, 
let us save this $2,608,000 and keep it in 
the pockets of our people. Later, should 
it develop that Fort Worth needs an ad- 
ditional airport, I would be willing to 
make a contribution to it, but why build 
a third airport when they have two? In 
addition, the airplane has eliminated dis- 
tance, telescoped it, so to.speak. One 
of these two rival cities of the plains, 
within 34 miles of each other and an air- 
port at the edge of each, now proposes 
to build another at the expense of the 
taxpayers of this country of $2,608,000. 
Let us join with our fine colleague from 
Dallas, Tex., in practicing economy to 
the extent of $2,608,000. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, i rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 


That little 
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Mr. Chairman, the Aviation Policy 
Board has just finished a very difficult 
and long labor in order to bring a cer- 
tain degree of guidance, if possible, to 
the Congress and to the Government in 
aviation matters. 

It is quite obvious to us that it is neces- 
sary to provide ways and means of em- 
ploying a great many more aircraft in 
civil undertakings than are now being 
employed. The reason for that is that 
aircraft employed in civil, undertakings 
become auxiliaries in national defense; 
hence it is not necessary for the Gov- 
ernment armed services to purchase air- 
craft and hold them in readiness for time 
of need in quantities that otherwise would 
be required. 

We hope that the number of aircraft 
in the air in commercial undertakings 
may be quadrupled and quintupled and 
more in the next few years, and that 
they may be used and useful in the pub- 
lic service. We believe also that the 
number of airports required to serve the 
people in order that these aircraft may 
be utilized in the public service will be 
greater than the number now employed. 

Mr. Chairman, insofar as this particu- 
lar controversy is concerned, it is quite 
probable that in the course of the next 
century at least the cities of Dallas and 
Fort Worth will grow so greatly they will 
merge together and perhaps become one 
city. It is more economical that they 
have an airport between them than one 
on either side of these two cities; there- 
fore, so far as this proposal is concerned, 
if that airport can be developed in such 
a place that it will serve not only Fort 
Worth but the west side of Dallas, that 
another airport may be used for Dallas, 
and still another airport may be used 
for Fort Worth, I do not think will result 
in there being too many. Already in the 
New York area we find it necessary to 
have six or seven airports in order to 
handle the traffic. 

The bottleneck is airports. We need 
more runways and more facilities to pro- 
vide for this additional traffic that must 
be developed for the air auxiliary of our 
national defense. If the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration las recommended 
this additional airport it has no doubt 
been approved by the Air Coordinating 
Committee and the military sides of our 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, regard- 
less of the controversy between these two 
gentlemen, the other airport should be 
built. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to clear 
up one question between the two gentle- 
men from Texas. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Lucas] whether 
in the survey of possible locations for 
this new airport some other location 
could have been selected that might not 
have brought about this controversy 
with the people of Dallas? 

Mr. LUCAS. ° First, let me say to the 
gentleman that there is no controversy 
between Fort Worth and Dallas. This is 
an attack by Dallas upon Fort Worth. 
Secondly, I will answer the gentleman’s 
question by stating that there are other 
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sites, and we have plains in all directions 
from Fort Worth. The Army and Navy 
have spent $1,500,000 on an airport be- 
tween the two cities. Dallas has not 
chosen to develop it. Fort Worth-needs 
an airport where four-motor planes may 
come in. We do not have such an air- 
port now. So we had this opportunity to 
salvage that field which the Army and 
Navy have been using during the war and 
on which the Government has spent $1,- 
500,000. We felt it was an economy 
measure to use a field which is already 
there. 

Mr. BUSBEY. What is the distance 
from the proposed airport to Dallas and 
from the proposed airport to Fort 
Worth? . 

Mr. LUCAS. Itis closer to Fort Worth 
than it is to Dallas. 

Mr. BUSBEY. What is the approxi- 
mate distance from each? 

Mr. LUCAS. I think it is approxi- 
mately 17 miles from Fort Worth and 
about 18 miles from Dallas. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Would the gentleman 
from Dallas [Mr. W11son] agree to that? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know the exact 
figure. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. We claim it 
is 19.5 miles from downtown Dallas where 
the two main hotels are and 17.8 miles 
from the main hotels of downtown Fort 
Worth. But we claim also that the main 
part of Dallas is built east. I live 5 miles 
east, out toward White Rock Lake. The 
airport is 25 miles from my home, 
whereas Love Field is about 3 or 4 miles, 
and it is along a two-lane highway. 

Mr. BUSBEY. If this new airport 
were permitted to remain in the bill, 
would that have any effect on Love Field 
over in Dallas? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. 


They say they 
are going to make a feeder airport out of 
both Meacham Field and Love Field. 


Mr. BUSBEY. Just what do you 
mean by feeder airport? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. An auxiliary 
feeder airport. What that means to us 
is they are going to destroy Love Field 
and relegate it to a very small position 
and take us away from preeminence in 
air transportation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
great affection for the gentleman from 
Fort Worth and the gentleman from 
Dallas. I have visited both of these 
beautiful cities and all of the airports 
in that vicinity. I know how both of 
these gentlemen feel, but we are deal- 
ing not only with two airports here to- 
day; we are dealing with thousands of 
airports that are being sought by com- 
munities in every State of the Union. 

I am very glad to have this Federal 
airport program brought up in debate 
in the way it has been brought up. It 
is a healthy thing; very healthy, because 
of the great importance of the Federal 
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airport program and its relationship not 
only to our economy and its relationship 
to the ever-expanding and ever-growing 
infant industry, air transportation, but 
mainly because of its great importance 
to national defense. So far as your com- 
mittee is concerned, it takes no part in 
any local controversy. This, apparently, 
is a jurisdictional and administrative 
matter. However, I feel it is my duty, 
as chairman of this committee, to say 
something about airports and the Air- 
port Act itself. You will recall—and I 
recommend your perusal of it—the Fed- 
eral Airport Act of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, passed May 13, 1946, Public 
Law 377. It authorizes the expenditure 
of $500,000,000 of Federal funds, to be 
matched by local funds over a period of 
years, in order to provide our country 
with a national network system of air- 
ports, for the promotion and develop- 
ment of air routes, of commercial air- 
ports for standard air transportation. 
The system, I assure you, has been care- 
fully set up. No airport is selected, as 
I understand it, without the advice and 
consent of the Army and the Navy and 
all concerned, so far as aviation goes. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, is there not a dan- 
ger of collision between aircraft if you 
have three airports within a radius of 
30 miles of each other? 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
wait until I finish my statement, and 
then perhaps he will be enlightened on 
aviation. I say, we authorized an ex- 
penditure of $500,000,000, to be matched 
by the various States and municipali- 
ties over a period of years, to provide 
this Nation with standard networks of 
airports, plus Federal airways, of which 
there are over 40,000 miles, represent- 
ing a Federal investment of over $100,- 
000,000. 

Now, this act provides for carefully 
planned airport classification standards, 
and I want to repeat now, before any 
location is finally decided upon, it is 
screened, approved by both the Army 
and the Navy, and as near as I can fig- 
ure or as near as I can understand, the 
selection must have the approval of all 
services to make these airports or con- 
vert them at a time of emergency. 

My purpose now is to merely explain 
how far we have gone in the present 
civilian airport program. In 1947 fiscal 
year we appropriated $45,000,000 toward 
the program and for fiscal year 1948 we 
appropriated $32,500,000, making a total 
of $77,500,000 which was merged together 
in fiscal year 1948. 

Many of you will remember the plan 
of the former Administrator, Mr. 
Charles Stanton, who is in South Armner- 
ica today working on improvements in 
airports and aviation. His plan was to 
increase our airports from approximate- 
ly 3,000 to 6,000. I believe the basis of 
that plan is the heart of the present 
plan. It has been reorganized and reor- 
ganized and revamped time and time 
again. 

However, there does develop from time 
to time considerable controversy in the 
various localities, such as the one with 
which we are confronted at this time. 
More emphasis seems to be placed on 
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larger airports. I know how you feel 
about airports, and I know how badly you 
felt after the war to find many, many 
Army and Navy airports declared sur- 
plus. I know how you feel about the 
waste of the people’s money on those air- 
ports. But you also must admit and 
agree with me that aviation made a great 
contribution to the winning of the war. 
War itself is wasteful. We wasted hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in the con- 
struction of. principal airports and aux- 
iliary airports, which today are lying idle 
far away from any community which 
can afford to operate them. Yes, war is 
wasteful. How wasteful this last war Was 
in casualties, 1,200,000 or more, four or 
five hundred thousand of which were 
fatalities. 

Today aviation is so important that 
representatives of every country in the 
world are searching for new ideas in avi- 
ation. Today supersonic weapons, 
atomic weapons, are being searched for— 
and very successfully searched for—by 
representatives the world over. We are 
flying today 30,000 feet above the ground, 
at a rate of 500 to 600 miles an kour, in 
airplanes of a size of which we never 
dreamed about years ago, and we are 
successfully flying them. Many of the 
airports included in this plan today are 
dovetailed into the plan for the defense 
of your country and mine should an 
emergency arise tomorrow. 

Civilian airports are not profitable. I 
do not know of many airports in the 
United States that pay a profit. I am 
told that perhaps Burbank, Calif., pays a 
little profit. I am told that perhaps the 
airport at Detroit, Mich., pays a profit. 
There is only one commercial airport in 
the entire United States that is operated 
by the Government of the United States, 
and that is located in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and you are making appropria- 
tions for it in this bill. It does not pay a 
profit. So when you go into the con- 
struction of airports in your community 
do not expect to make a profit on the op- 
eration of the airports. The mainte- 
nance and the cost of construction are 
too large for the communities of today 
to undertake. Therefore, we must sub- 
sidize commercial air lines and civilian 
commercial airports. 

The present bill before you carries a 
fund of $40,000,000 for the Federal] air- 
port program, of which $37 000,000 is in 
contractual authorization, and $3,000,- 
000 are in cash for administrative pur- 
poses. 

Of the funds appropriated, 25 percent 
are set aside as discretionary funds and 
used at the discretion of the Adminis- 
trator, but the entire total is matched by 
the various States, localities and commu- 
nities desiring to participate in the pro- 
gram. 

The Federal Government matches 50 
percent of the cost of development of 
landing areas, 50 percent for engineering 
costs and supervision, and 50 percent on 
administration buildings and purely 
functional construction. The Federal 
Government participates only to the ex- 
tent of 25 percent in the purchase of 
land. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. My State is deeply 
interested in this appropriation. I com- 
mend the chairman of the committee for 
his work on this bill. I am wholly in ac- 
cord with the provision for the appro- 
priations for airports. As the gentle- 
man well knows I have consistently sup- 
ported appropriations for the construc- 
tion of airports under the provisions of 
law calling for substantial contributions 
from local sponsors. Now I have been 
informed that England used about $100,- 
000,000 of the British loan to build up a 
huge airport project in southern Europe. 
That represents an investment of two 
and a half times the amount involved 
here for airports. 

Mr. STEFAN. If the gentleman will 
permit me to say so, that is an old sore 
with those of us who have been studying 
international aviation. However, to en- 
lighten the gentleman it is my informa- 
tion, although I cannot talk regarding 
this with too much official information, 
it is my understanding that the loan we 
made to Great Britain of around $100,- 
000,000 was used for aviation or for put- 
ting into operation an air line which is in 
competition with our own air line. On 
the one hand, a British air line in which 
there has been invested approximately 
$100,000,000 is losing approximately $40,- 
C00,000 a year and is competing with an 
American air line which is making a 
profit. Now take that for whatever it is 
worth, but that is an international mat- 
ter. Let us talk about something nearer 
home. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN] may pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Is it the idea of the 
gentleman from Nebraska that we are 
going to continue taking $100,000,000 out 
of one pocket and give it to England to 
build up competing air lines and airports, 
and then at the same time restrict ap- 
propriations so as to hold down the de- 
velopment of our own airports. 

Mr. STEFAN. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. If you will read the 
report of the Congressional Air Policy 
Board, you will find that some recognition 
has been taken regarding that matter. 
The report is available to you as well as 
to other Members. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take up much 
more time. Very few people know what 
it means to build an airport. They do 
not realize the tremendous amount of 
work in the construction and develop- 
ment of landing areas. There is new 
equipment like the GCA, that is the 
ground-control approach, the installa- 
tion for instrument landing, the ILS, 
radar, and many other new things in 
radio, techniology, scientific discovery, 
and so forth, which we are now placing in 
airports in order to make travel by air as 
safe as it can be. 
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The details in launching upon this 
gigantic program are tremendous and 
the start in launching the program has 
been necessarily slow because of the 
voluminous detail of work, conferences, 
inspections, and financial arrangements 
locally and between the sponsors and the 
Federal Government. The result is that 
a very small amount of the original funds 
appropriated have been actually spent, 
but the records show that many of the 
details and obstacles have been overcome 
and a considerable portion of the money 
should be in the hands of many of the 
localities during the present and early 
part of the next fiscal year, which begins 
on July 1, 1948. Members of the com- 
mittee have a list of the towns and com- 
munities suggested by the Administra- 
tion for the proposed program in 1949, 
Due perhaps to the reason that the Ad- 
ministrator is continually negotiating 
the list of proposed construction projects 
may be subject to change. 

Some of the members of your commit- 
tee have visited many of the airports in 
our country in order to get a better pic- 
ture as to how your funds are being 
expended. We know something about 
both the Fort Worth and Dallas air- 
ports. So far as I personally am con- 
cerned, both are very important airports, 
and I am told by the CAA that both 
cities need an airport because of the 
heavy air traffic enjoyed by both 
communities. 

My many years of studies of airports 
and airport maintenance indicates that 
as of today there is not more than one of 
the thousands of airports in the United 
States which is operating at a profit. 
That will also include the Washington, 
D. C., National Airport, which is the only 
commercial airport that is operated by 
the United States Government. The 
commercial air lines today are operating 
under a deficit program. Subsidies are 
necessary to keep them going. The en- 
tire airport and aviation picture in our 
country is a pathetic one. However, the 
industry is so important to our economy 
and national defense that two commit- 
tees or boards were recently set up, one 
by the Congress and one by the Presi- 
dent, to study the entire picture and sug- 
gest some policies. Two important re- 
ports have been issued and are available 
to every Member of the Congress. I sug- 
gest a reading of the reports of the 
President’s Air Policy Commission and 
the report of the Congressional Air Policy 
Board. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no idea what 
will happen to this amendment, but I 
do have great respect for the taxpayers 
and bondholders of my district. I have 
a lot of respect for the gentleman from 
Fort Worth and the gentleman from 
Dallas. It was my privilege within the 
last 15 to 25 days to visit both of these 
airfields, and I have a little knowledge 
of the capital structures and industrial 
and agricultural structures that sur- 
round those two great cities of the 
Southwest. 

If this Congress, and I mean the group 
that is now in the House and in the other 
bedy, is going to cut expenses and keep 
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our pledge to the people of this country, 
I am convinced we are going to have to 
deal with small chickenfeed, because it 
is the small chickenfeed that sums up 
into these billions that we talk about 
cutting. 

Here in my opinion, based upon per- 
sonal observation and the arguments 
made, is a chance for us to eliminate 
$2,600,000 from this appropriation bill 
without hurting anybody, and give us 
a chance to show a little respect for the 
people in this country who in the coming 
fiscal year are requested to put into the 
tax box over $47,000,000,000 against a 
little over $5,100,000,000 put into the tax 
box in the prewar peacetime year 1939. 

I am going to vote for this amendment 
and for every amendment where I am 
convinced the appropriation can be cut 
without seriously interfering with the 
progress of the people of the United 
States. That is the message I wanted 
to present this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN... The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craw- 
ForD] has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Witson]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Lucas) there 
were—ayes 72, noes 31. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lucas: On page 
52 line 23, strike out the period and add the 
following: “Provided further, That no part 
of the appropriation herein made shall be 


expended at Love Field, in Dallas County, 
Texas.” 


The 


CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 5 minutes 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, is it not 


fair? ‘The Members have spoken for 
economy. I admire their vote and re- 
spect it. If the Members believe in econ- 
omy then they are going to stay with 
this amendment because they are not 
going to believe that Dallas ought to have 
its cake and eat it too. It is only fair, 
Mr. Chairman, that all appropriations in 
this act providing for expenditure of 
Federal funds be on equitable basis. 
You have cut off Forth Worth. It is 
only fair that you stand by my amend- 
ment; and I think you will in view of 
your expressed vote for economy. 

I ask a vote in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, it is not my purpose to get 
into this Texas family fight, even though 
I think both these gentlemen are justi- 
fied in airing their views here today. 

Somebody said that Dallas and Fort 
Worth had three airports between them. 
If that is the case, that is concentrating 
the airways a little too closely. In that 
event, I am going to call for a few funds 
to be spent on air progress up my way. 
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The fact that sectional topics seem 
to have been in order on this floor re- 
cently, and because we are talking about 
aeronautics in this bill, I am going to do 
some lobbying for my section. 

In case you do not identify their names 
when I mention the Triple Cities, let me 
say I represent the great metropolitan 
area of Binghamton, Johnson City, and 
Endicott, which comprises the sixth 
largest industrial center in the greatest 
industrial State of the Union. We are 
located just halfway between New York 
City and Buffalo in what is known as 
the southern tier of up-State New York. 

Last year, the Broome County Board 
of Supervisors authorized a large bond 
issue to build the Mount Ettrick Air- 
port, a location north of Johnson City 
and the best site for miles around. Much 
public interest is evident, but ultimate 
success of the whole venture is predicated 
upon the extent of financial cooperation 
we can obtain from Washington. 

As I realize economy seems to be the 
theme where domestic affairs are con- 
cerned, I will not at this time, take any 
legislative action to ask the House to 
appropriate funds to construct the 
Mount Ettrick Airport. 

I am bringing this to the attention of 
Congress today, however, because I be- 
lieve the Federal Government ought to 
assume a substantial share of such ex- 
pense, so that the burden of taxation will 
fall just as lightly as possible upon our 
local citizens. 

If Texas and Michigan and California 
can have airports, New York State cer- 
tainly should come in for her share and 
the Mount Ettrick project is geographi- 
cally and logically placed so as to be al- 
most halfway between two great North 
American capitals, Toronto, Canada, and 
our own Washington, D. C. 

In fact, I would call the Mount Ettrick 
site the natural air oasis for the bulk of 
sky commerce going north or south to the 
friendly capitals I have mentioned. 

Locally, it is of the utmost importance 
to assure Broome County an adequate 
airport, especially for the sake of our ex- 
panding industries which employ 20,000 
Endicott Johnson shoe workers, 10,000 
International Business Machines people, 
8,000 Ansco men and women, as well as 
other thousands of endeavors of diverse 
manufacturing lines. 

Here is an airport in its embryonic 
stage which could be responsible for mak- 
ing the whole southern tier the indus- 
trial center of the State. It would also 
bring the country within easy reach of 
our superior quality goods such as shoes, 
business machines, cameras, and film 
which we make in our valley of oppor- 
tunity. 


So while the other sections of the land 
cry for allocations, we in the triple cities 
and Broome County deserve fair and 
equal consideration to help us build the 
Mount Ettrick airport, and bring New 
York’s southern tier closer to all corners 
of America for the general benefit of 
everybody concerned. 

Again, I say, we should distribute the 
airports equitably around the United 
States and I can think of no center of 
population more needful of such action 
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than the patriotic locality it is my honor 
and privilege to represent. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 5 minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
WItson]. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not going to oppose this 
amendment. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we better have the pending amendment 
read again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will reread the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reread the pending Lucas 
amendment. 

Mr. STEFAN. May I ask the gentle- 
man, does that include the operation- 
control tower? Do you have a control 
tower there? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Yes; we have 
a control tower, and we have as many 
employees down there as the four largest 
in the country, including LaGuardia, 
Chicago, and National Airport here. I 
am not going to agree to eliminate funds 
for the control tower. I said I was not 
going to oppose the amendment. I 
asked the chairman how much money 
Love Field will have; he looked it up and 
said $25,000 for lighting of runways. 

Mr. STEFAN. That is in the airport 
program, but there is another item, I 
think, for Dallas which continues the 
operation of the control towers at the 
expense of the Government. I do not 
know exactly what there is there. I as- 
sume you have three crews. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. 
24-hour operation. 

Mr. STEFAN. There are $42,000 and 
$35,000 and I believe the amendment ties 
both of them together. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. If the amend- 
ment seeks to cut out our control tower, 
I am against it. There js $25,000 for 
Love Field. I do not think there is any- 
thing in there for Meacham Field be- 
cause Fort Worth was intending to aban- 
con it anyway. 

This is purely a safety measure, in- 
cluding lighting of the runways. That 
is one of my arguments; that is, the CAA 
ought to spend its time building and in- 
stituting radar equipment and other 
safety devices to keep these four-motored 
planes from falling and burning up. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do I understand 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr., 
Lucas], who offered this amendment, 
wants to cut out the funds for the op- 
eration of these airports? I would like 
to have the gentleman ask him. I do 
not think he means that, although his 
amendment, apparently, does that very 
thing. Does he want to stop the op- 
eration of these airports down there? 


I yield to the 


We have a 


I yield to the 
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Mr. WILSON of Texas. 
gentleman mean the towers? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; on the ones 
that exist. I do not think he does. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Lucas] and I have 
no ill feeling about this matter. We 
came here and presented our two sides 
of the case. 

Mr.STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. As I understand the 
amendment, no part of this amendment 
would have anything to do with control- 
tower funds. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Is there any 
question about it? Does the gentleman 
think there is any question that this 
amendment does not touch the operation 
of the control towers? 

Mr. STEFAN. I suggest the gentle- 
man ask the Chair for a ruling on that, 
and then he will be sure. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I will ask the 
Chairman for a ruling as to whether or 
not this amendment would cut out of this 
appropriation the control-tower money 
that goes to two or three hundred major 
airports over the country. 

Mr. STEFAN. I may be of some as- 
sistance to the Chair by pointing out 
page 47 under the heading “Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state to the gentleman from Texas that 
it is the opinion of the Chair that this 
does not. raise a matter that can be de- 
termined by the Chair. Having read the 
amendment and examined the question 
raised, the Chair declines to make a rul- 
ing on it. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, then for that reason and that rea- 
son only—because I believe in economy; 
I have tried to vote for economy while 
I have been here, and it is not just a 
little measly fight between Dallas and 
Fort Worth—if there is any doubt about 
whether or not the money in this bill is 
going to cut out the operation of the 
control towers, I could not stand here 
and let an amendment like that go 
through without some protest. There is 
only $25,000 set up for lighting the run- 
Ways, and really every runway of every 
major and little airport in the Nation 
should be lighted, and they should have 
radar equipment and other equipment 
for the safety of the passengers and pi- 
lots during the night and daytime. For 
that reason I cannot, of course, agree 
that this amendment be adopted, and I 
urge you to defeat this amendment, be- 
cause it only involves $25,000, and it is 
on Love Field. I would certainly offer no 
amendment to cut out any money for 
Meacham Field, because I believe Mea- 
cham Field needs some development, and 
I think probably Love Field needs some 
development also. I have landed on all 
these fields except Midway. It has a 
gravel runway, and it has never been 
used except for training purposes. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 


Does the 
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Mr. SHORT. There is an old saying 
that fools walk in where angels fear to 
tread. I wish to say that my brother 
was a colonel in the Eighth Army Air 
Force in England for 2 years. He spent 
2 years in Dallas. He has never spoken 
or written a word to me, but I know that 
this additional fund is necessary in order 
to keep that field as it is today. I want 
to compliment the gentleman from 
Texas for the splendid battle that he put 
up here. As I have tried to say earlier 
today, the gentleman who succeeded 
Fritz Lanham is a worthy opponent, but 
I think this amendment is offered more 
in spite than anything else. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Lucas]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 

Departmental salaries and expenses: For 
personal services and other necessary ex- 
penses of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at the seat of government, includ- 
ing the purchase of commercial and trade 
reports, and not to exceed $50,000 for services 
as authorized by section 15 of the act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), $5,300,000, of 
which $190,000 shall be transferred to the ap- 
propriation “Salaries and expenses” under the 
Office of the Secretary: Provided, That ex- 
penses, except printing and binding, of field 
studies or surveys conducted by departmental 
personnel of the Bureau shall be payable from 
the amount herein appropriated: Provided 
further, That $25,000 shall be available exclu- 
sively to carry out a study of hard fibers and 
hard-fiber products. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of 
making a slight correction in the Recorp 
of yesterday. On page 2166 of the Rec- 
orp the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
StTeran], in arguing against the proposal 
to increase the current census statistics 
appropriation, stated as follows: 

Presently many forms of current statistics 
are being gathered by private institutions. 
For instance, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. indicates that the population of the Pa- 
cific coast area has increased more than 40 
percent in the past 7 years. Other companies 
and organizations are gathering current 
statistics. 


I hold in my hand the statistical bul- 
letin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. of January 1, 1948. In that bulletin 
on page 9 is a table which shows there 
has been an increase of more than 40 per- 
cent in the past 7 years in the population 
of the Pacific coast area. At the bottom 
of that table, however, there is a note 
which reads as follows: 

Based on provisional estimates by the Bu- 
reau of the Census of the population of the 
United States on July 1, 1947, including armed 
forces overseas. 


This illustrates the fundamental im- 
portance of census statistics, which are 
the basis for virtually all important sta- 
tistical information published by private 
agencies. Without census information 
the country would be deprived of a great 
part of its basic knowledge. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. May I say that I was 
reading from a newspaper article quoting 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. I 
shall place that article in the Recorp. I 
am very happy the gentleman has 
brought this matter up. I certainly 
would not want a misstatement to go into 
the RECcorD. 

Mr. GARY. I did it just for that pur- 
pose, Mr. Chairman. I am certainly not 
attempting to contradict the chairman 
of my committee. I am absolutely cer- 
tain that under no circumstances would 
he mislead the House. I simply wanted 
to get the record straight. 

Mr. STEFAN. The newspaper article 
to which I referred is as follows: 


WESTWARD MIGRATION 


The 1950 census of the United States is 
bound to show many changes in the place- 
ment of people. A recent check sponsored 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
indicates that the population of the Pacific 
coast area has increased more than 40 per- 
cent in the past 7 years. This represents 
about four and a half times the gain re- 
ported in other portions of the country. 
Depression prompted much of the movement 
westward; the war accounted for most of the 
rest. 

Probably a majority of the new residents 
of California, Oregon, and Washington will 
remain there. At least no important trend 
to the East has been noted to date. In other 
words, the losses sustained by the Atlantic 
seaboard and the middle States must be re- 
gerded as permanent. New England espe- 
cially has felt the disappearance of many of 
its younger’: men and women. The figures 
tabulated in Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and western Massachusetts in the next 
census may be startling. Metropolitan Bos- 
ton, the industrial cities of Connecticut, and 
little Rhode Island doubtless will be discov- 
ered to have advanced, but other portions of 
the northeast corner of the Nation have 
fallen behind. 

Of course, there is little new or novel about 
shifts in population in a westwardly direc- 
tion. Long before Horace Greeley, in 1850, 
pointed out the advantages of growing up 
with the sunset half of the continent hun- 
dreds of families and thousands of individ- 
uals, acting independently, had started to- 
ward the Mississippi, the Rockies, and the 
gold fields of the Sierras. Some did not go 
very far. Their descendants are scattered 
over northern New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin. Inter- 
married with German, Scandinavian, Dutch, 
Irish, and Scottish stock, they have put near- 
ly a century of their labor into the processing 
of the Great Central Plains from the Cana- 
dian border to St. Louis. 

Prosperity prompted whole colonies of 
those erstwhile New Englanders to move to 
California. It is possible to find large groups 
from Iowa in the suburbs of Los Angeles, 
transplanted wholesale, happy in their new 
environment, but not at all ashamed of the 
places from which they came. Their chil- 
dren make almost automatic adjustments. 
Meanwhile, in Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
and Arizona the spreading out of towns like 
Dallas, Tulsa, Albuquerque, and Phoenix sug- 
gests that the 1950 census will disclose a tre- 
mendous acceleration of population increase 
in the Southwest. Economic progress on this 
frontier has been stimulated by irrigation, 
improvement in communications and trans- 
portation, and the promotion of new indus- 
tries of a local character yet of national 
significance. 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
xCIV——141 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PLogsrr: On 
page 56, after line 5, insert the following 
paragraph: 

“Technical and scientific services: For nec- 
essary expenses in the performance of activi- 
ties and services relating to the collection, 
compilation, and dissemination of techno- 
logical information as an aid to business in 
the development of foreign and domestic 
commerce, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia; not to exceed $25,000 
for services as authorized by section 15 of 
the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a), and 
not to exceed $50,000 for printing and bind- 
ing, $520,000, of which $20,000 shall be trans- 
ferred to the appropriation ‘Salaries and ex- 
penses’ under the Office of the Secretary: 
Provided, That the Secretary is authorized, 
upon request of any public or private or- 
ganization or individual, to reproduce by 
appropriate process, independently or 
through any other agency of the Govern- 
ment, any scientific or technical report, doc- 
ument, or descriptive material, foreign or do- 
mestic, which has been released for public 
dissemination, and to sell such reproduc- 
tions af a price not less than the estimated 
total cost of reproducing and disseminating 
same as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary, the moneys received from such sale to 
be deposited in a special account in the 
Treasury, such account to be available for 
reimbursing any appropriation which may 
have borne the expense of such reproduction 
and dissemination and making refunds to 
organizations and individuals when entitled 
thereto.” 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr, PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional. minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman’ from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, before 
speaking directly to the amendment 
which I have offered and which applies 
on page 56, line 5, I want to say some- 
thing in behalf of the committee which 
has handled this bill. I think they have 
done an exceptionally good over-all job. 
While I may disagree with one or two 
portions of the bidl, that certainly is no 
discredit to the exceptionally fine job 
that this committee has done. The in- 
terest to which I intend to speak to- 
day is that interest which helps to keep 
the free-enterprise system alive and in 
particular to encourage small enter- 
prise. I want to say in that regard that 
the chairman, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Steran], has certainly dem- 
onstrated his very sincere interest in 
small business when, in that portion of 
the bill which deals with the Department 
of Justice, they not only did not allow 
the Budget Bureau cuts on the anti- 
monopoly and trust provision, but in- 
stead restored the request made to the 
Budget Bureau. That is quite different 
from the custom in government. All of 
us over the years have heard a lot of 
lip service for small business and against 
monopoly. We heard it in the Presi- 
dential message this year when the Pres- 
ident called for increased appropriations 
and for broadening of the law. The 
testimony as found in these hearings 
shows that even the Department of Jus- 
tice feels that the law is sufficient and 
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that what they need is adequate funds. 
Despite the Presidential message call- 
ing for increased appropriations, the 
President’s own office, the Bureau of the 
Budget, cut the request of the Justice 
Department instead of increasing it, a 
demonstration of insincerity. This com- 
mittee, in its wisdom and in its sincere 
interest in small and independent busi- 
ness, restored the cut and put it back 
to the original amount requested by the 
Department of Justice. There is not a 
great difference in dollars, but in prin- 
ciple there is a tremendous difference, 
and it is demonstrative of a sincere in- 
terest of the chairman of this commit- 
tee and the committee members. I com- 
pliment them for what they have done. 
They deserve a tremendous amount of 
credit. The amendment I have offered 
is to the section of the bill which applies 
to the Department of Commerce and in 
particular to the Office of Technical 
Services, an office which was set up back 
in 1945 by Executive order. I am going 
to try to describe to the committee the 
service performed by that Office and 
then I want to say at the outset that 
after reading these hearings, you can 
see why the committee was probably 
justified in not giving any more consider- 
ation to the inclusion of this amount 
than it did. The hearings are weak de- 
spite the fact that I feel this office is 
doing a fine technical job. Obviously 
they have poor salesmen when they come 
to Capitol Hill, because they have not 
adequately described the job they are 
doing or the necessity of that job to our 
free competitive economy. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment may be 
subject to a point of order. It may be 
that a point of order does lie against the 
amendment. I am inclined to believe 
where the amendment has been applied 
in the bill that the authority granted in 
the law to the Secretary of the Devart- 
ment is sufficiently broad, but it is not for 
me to make that decision. The Office of 
Technical Development, as I said, was set 
up by Executive order during the war 
to be a place to pool technical informa- 
tion growing out of the war and in sub- 
sequent periods. To this Office has gone 
all of the material that we got in the 
conquered nations. There are tons of 
scientific data accumulated and gathered 
in Germany and Japan. Tons of it are 
still in bundle form and have not yet 
been analyzed, charted, or cataloged so 
that industry in America can get the 
benefit of them. 

The functions of the Office are, first, 
digests, abstracts, research, and develop- 
ment reports of the United States Gov- 
ernment, particularly the armed services, 
and captured technical documents of 
German and Japanese origin. 

Second. It organizes and catalogs ma- 
terial for reference of business. 

I think something ought to be said 
here. If this was an agricultural appro- 
priation or a labor appropriation, most 
every Member of this Congress would 
feel very badly if it were being excluded; 
but here is business, equally the life- 
blood of the Nation, affecting 3,700,000 
enterprises in this Nation, paying for 
this service—not wholly; it has not be- 
come self-sufficient yet, but, according 
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to the figures I have before me, we esti- 
mate for this year $520,000 in the appro- 
priation request here, it would make a 
net cost to the Government of $60,000, or 
a little more, because it is safely esti- 
mated that business will contribute about 
$460,009 in the coming year. It is the 
lifeblood of the Nation, a technological 
pool where we disseminate and make 
available to business this technical in- 
formation. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. Does not my colleague 
feel that in this age of scientific research, 
technological development, there is no 
money we can invest that will produce 
greater dividends than this particular 
thing that my colleague is now talking 
about? 

Mr. PLOESER. I certainly agree; and 
I am going to talk a little more on that 
point as I go along. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA. Does any of this money 
covered in the amendment the gentle- 
man has offered include the Small Busi- 
ness Bureau? 

Mr. PLOESER. No, not that bureau 
known as the Small Business Bureau, but 
this is mainly service to small business. 
Some 8,000 a month make inquiry to this 
Office. 

The third thing, this Office sells in- 
formation to American industry. 

Mr. SHORT. Will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. It is more or less self- 
liquidating, is it not? 

Mr. PLOESER. It has not become en- 
tirely so, but it can be made so. Six hun- 
dred thousand dollars was paid to the 
Government in the past 2 years, and they 
have aiready paid in about $300,000 a 
year for this service, and the present 
sales are running at a minimum of $30,- 
000 a month. Then there is the addi- 
tional annual sale of catalogs that is in 
excess of $30,000 a year. Those sales are 
on the increase, and rapidly so, indicat- 
ing an expanding demand for this tech- 
nical material. 

The service of the Office is to answer 
inquiries about the Office as it applies 
to solving the technical problems of busi- 
nessmen. 

Now here are some startling facts. In 
1930, 12 years prior to the war, all re- 
search in the United States being de- 
veloped parily by the Government, part- 
ly by industry, and partly by little in- 
dependents, 70 percent of all that re- 
search was developed by industry; 16 
percent by others of miscellaneous cate- 
gory, and only 14 percent by the Govern- 
ment. It is a startling fact that in the 
year 1947, 54 percent of all industrial re- 
search done in America was done by the 
Government, and only 39 percent by in- 
dustry, and 7 percent by all others. The 
Government spent $625,000,000 in 1947 
on research, $500,000,000 of which was 
in the Department of the Army and the 
Navy, and yet we are concerned about an 
exchange of dollars with industry which 
probably will cause a net expense of 
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somewhere between sixty and a hundred 
thousand dollars to the Government for 
a pool in which we can disseminate this 
information, so that industry may bene- 
fit from it. I am fully of the opinion 
that had these facts been properly pre- 
sented to this committee, it would have 
been included in this bill. 

I am not in any sense, not in the 
slightest degree, critical of the commit- 
tee, because I have read the hearings, 
and had I been in their position with- 
out any further knowledge of the mat- 
ter I would have acted the same way the 
committee did; so I am not criticizing 
the committee. Now, however, we have 
a proper set of facts before us, and I 
hope I am presenting it in a way that 
makes it acceptable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Government research 
spending will be enormous from now on, 
and the technical data released from 
these activities will be invaluable to 
American industry, especially small and 
independent business. To efficiently or- 
ganize and prepare this information for 
dissemination, one and only one or- 
ganization should be charged with this 
responsibility. OTS is already in this 
business and its continuation is vital to 
the solution of crucial problems that in- 
dustry is now and will be faced with. 
One repository of all technical and scien- 
tific information and data is manda- 
tory. 

New techniques, new methods, and new 
processes already turned over to indus- 
try by OTS is saving the American pub- 
lic millions and millions of dollars. 
Some examples are: First, the Fischer- 
Tropsch process for producing synthetic 
fuels and lubricants is the keystone of 
the American synthetic oil program; 
second, a preservation process for soy- 
bean oil is saving this industry millions 
of dollars a year; third, a new radio con- 
denser has already saved the Navy more 
than $2,000,000; fourth, information and 
data on acetylene chemistry is saving the 
chemical industry millions; and many 
others. These are facts, not opinions. 
OTS activities is the best investment the 
United States ever made, and it has been 
evaluated by Russia, officially, as being 
worth $10,000.000,000, and by Britain as 
worth $5,000,000,000. 

I do not know whether there is any- 
thing particularily accurate in these 
evaluations; they may be principally 
propaganda, but the fact remains that 
we have unlimited technical material in 
German and Japanese documents which 
should be made available to American 
industry. They are bundled by the tons 
awaiting dissemination and revision for 
work. This is the office that does it. 
Nothing is more vital to American in- 
dustry today than the loosening and the 
dissemination and wide distribution of 
this technical information. So I ask for 
the adoption of the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Nebraska insist on his point 
of order? 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the genitle- 
man from Missouri desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. PLOESER. If the gentleman 
from Virginia wishes to be heard on the 
point of order, I will yield that he may 
proceed. 

Mr. GARY. May I say that a point 
of order was raised against this item last 
year and it was eliminated on the point 
of order. At that time, however, the 
Department was engaged in some re- 
search which it was doing, in which it 
farmed out certain projects for research 
to the various colleges and institutions. 
It was not doing original research but 
was using other available research 
agencies to make the research for them. 
When, however, a point of order was 
raised in the House the research activi- 
ties were eliminated. 

The Office is now engaged only in fur- 
nishing technical and scientific infor- 
mation to business. The authority for 
the Department of Commerce to engage 
in such activities reads as follows: 

It shall be the province and duty of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
Commerce, to foster, promote, and develop 
the various manufacturing industries of the 
United States, and markets for the same at 
home and abroad, domestic and foreign, by 
gathering, compiling, publishing, and sup- 
plying all available and useful information 
concerning such industries and such mar- 
kets, and by such other methods and means 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Commerce or provided by law. 


It is our contention that this is just 
exactly what the particular office is do- 
ing and that under the above language 
its activities are authorized. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Nebraska desire to be heard? 
- Mr. STEFAN. No, Mr. Chairman; I 
ask that a ruling be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
ready to rule. 

It is the opinion of the Chair that 
the amendment does contain legislation 
and, therefore, the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that I am indebted to the chairman 
of the subcommittee for yielding to me 
in order to say a word in connection with 
the matter just ruled on by the Chair. 
I would like to add my support and en- 
dorsement of Mr. PLOESER’s statement 
and join in supporting restoration of the 
appropriation for the Office of Technical 
Services. 

I happen to have had considerable ex- 
perience during the war with the Na- 
tional Inventors Council, one of the 
agencies of the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, an activity which they support. I 
can say from my own personal experi- 
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ence as the officer who was assistant to 
the Chief of Operations of the Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service, where we dealt with 
many technical matters, inventions, and 
ideas for inventions, that the work of 
the National Inventors Council in clear- 
ing for us civilian suggestions was ab- 
solutely invaluable. We would have been 
snowed under without their help. They 
turned up and evaluated some very in- 
teresting and some very useful sugges- 
tions for us. 

Today my branch of the service is still 
engaged in the extremely difficult phases 
of chemical and bacteriological warfare, 
the use of incendiaries, and the use of 
smoke. The work of the National In- 
ventors Council continues to be very im- 
portant. I understand that both the 
Secretaries of Navy and Army have 
asked the Secretary of Commerce to 
continue this work of the National In- 
ventors Council as a phase of work of 
the Office of Technical Services so use- 
ful to our national security. 

It is my hope that we may find some 
way to continue this excellent work with 
which I have myself had such a direct 
experience. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to the gentleman that we have abso- 
lutely nothing against the Inventors 
Council. Iknow many of the people who 
are connected with it. I agree that they 
did do a wonderful work. We had to 
have them in order to win the war. The 
Inventors Council is composed of many 
distinguished scientists and this group 
rendered a great service during the war. 

The amount requested for the In- 


ventors Council is $25,000, representing 
the salaries and expenses of four or five 


employees. In view of the fact that the 
work of the Council is entirely for the 
armed services, the activity should be 
in the Department of National Defense. 
I want to repeat that many agree with 
the committee that this Department 
surely can provide four or five employees 
to service this Council. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I thank the gen- 
tleman for his statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
making appropriations for very impor- 
tant departments of our Government has 
been under consideration by your com- 
mittee since last December. The re- 
port, the bill, and the hearings have 
been available to Members of the Con- 
gress since February 27. We delayed 
bringing it to the floor of the House on 
account of the illness of one of our able 
Members and the absence from the city 
of another. Therefore, the departments 
had opportunity to read the report, read 
the hearings, and the bill, with the result 
that we are bombarded by the agencies 
affected to make changes in the bill at 
this time. Much of the information 
which has been given on this matter of 
technical services was not available to 
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us when the hearings were held. It is 
not fair to a committee to allow the de- 
partments to come into the House or the 
committee and attempt to rewrite a bill 
with information that was not provided 
to the members of the committee when 
we held exhaustive hearings, 

Let me tell you the real story. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. I think what the gen- 
tleman says is right, and he well knows 
that I agree with him and that is why I 
said what I said before. 

Mr. STEFAN. I appreciate more than 
the gentleman from Missouri realizes 
what he said about the committee, be- 
cause every Member of that committee 
is just as interested in the success of 
small business as any man in the United 
States of America. 

Mr. PLOESER. I know that. 

Mr. STEFAN. It was this committee 
that had the audacity to increase the 
appropriation for the Antitrust Division 
in order to give small business some pro- 
tection. Certainly, we want to help 
small business, but we want complete in- 
formation on which to base our decisions 
for appropriations. Some information 
made available to you and other Mem- 
bers was not available to us, and I really 
think we should have the truth about 
some of the information and some of the 
misinformation given to you and which 
you transmitted to the House a little 
while ago, and upon which I will endeavor 
to enlighten you now if you will allow 
me to proceed. 

Mr. PLOESER. If any of that is mis- 
information, I will be happy to have it. 

Mr. STEFAN. I will give it to the 
gentleman. 

Now let nfe tell you the real story on 
this Office of Technical Services. The 
hearings on this item will disclose that 
the basic argument for the continuance 
of this activity is that technical reports 
are being sold at the rate of about $30,- 
000 per month, implying that this amount 
should be used to offset the requested 
appropriation of $520,000. Mr. Foster, 
the Under Secretary of Commerce, stated 
“this operation almost pays for itself 
as far as Government-wide operations 
go.” It would appear that some of the 
Officials of the Department did not feel 
inclined to give the committee all of the 
facts and others did not know all of the 
facts. The truth of the matter is, that 
not $1 of the receipts covering sales of 
these reports goes into miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury Department. All 
of this money—every cent of it—goes to 
three agencies of the Government and 
represents the actual cost of duplicating 
and processing these reports. These 
agencies are: The Library of Congress, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Army Medical Bureau. Oh; yes, the De- 
partment of Commerce would have us 
believe that this money is deposited in 
the Treasury, and its officials confidently 
list in the hearings the month by month 
sales of these reports in terms of dollars. 
Gentlemen, this is just another example 
of the extent to which some officials of 
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our executive branch will go in order 
to perpetuate themselves in office. 

Furthermore, I am informed that the 
Department of Agriculture and the Army 
Medical Bureau, because of their limited 
supply of information, have now turned 
over to the Library of Congress all of 
their reports, and the Library of Con- 
gress is now in position to accept orders 
for all of the material that has been 
listed. Other material remains unlisted, 
which is primarily what the Department 
of Commerce has been doing and pro- 
posed to do with the $520,000 it requested. 
Even before this transfer of reports from 
Agriculture and the Army Medical 
Bureau the Library had in its possession 
nearly all of the documents, that is the 
so-called unclassified documents, which 
are on file with the Commerce Depart- 
ment. If not the originals, it had copies, 
and it was in position and now is in 
position to accept orders direct. There 
is no reason why the orders for this in- 
formation had to be routed through the 
Department of Commerce. 

The listing of the remaining material 
can be done by private industry, as a 
part of it is being so listed at the present 
time. Perhaps the fees might be in- 
creased sufficiently to permit the Library 
to add a number of people to list this* 
material so that the entire operation 
could be performed at no cost to the 
Government. 

Let us not be deceived when we hear 
that so many dollars’ worth of these re- 
ports have been sold. This operation is 
costing the American taxpayer $700,000 
today, and I propose to vigorously oppose 
an additional half million dollars to keep 
over a hundred unnecessary jobholders 
in office. 

Now I will show you some more mis- 
information. At. this point in the Rrec- 
orD I shall insert a letter from the Li- 
brary confirming what I have had to 
say, also the testimony of Mr. Green in 
connection with an item the Standard 
Oil Co. had to do with. You can take 
that record and see the names of people 
asking for this information. Small bus- 
iness wants it. One of my colleagues on 
the floor the other day said small busi- 
ness wants it, and he read letters from 
small business. Who was that small 
business? General Electric Co., West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Standard Oil 
Co., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
United States Rubber Co., General ‘Mo- 
tors Corp., Fisher Body Division; Chrys- 
ler Corp., Ford Motor Co., Borg-Warner 
Corp., United States Steel Corp., Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp., General Mills, 
Inc., Parke, Davis & Co., Radio Corp. of 
America, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Eastman Kodak Co., and Aluminum Co, 
of America. Is that small business? 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. I should like to correct 
the gentleman at this point. 

Mr. STEFAN. Iam reading from the 
gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. GARY. Yes, but the Recorp 
shows, though, those organizations and 
thousands of small-business organiza- 
tions. I wanted to show that this bureau 
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is not serving one class of business but is 
serving business both big and small. 


Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman re- 
ferred to Westinghouse. Do they want 
it? 

Mr. GARY. Yes. That is big busi- 
ness. 


Mr. STEFAN. Then business ought to 
get together. The gentleman says West- 
inghouse wants it. Here is a letter from 
Westinghouse: 


In the hearings on the appropriation bills 
for the above Office— 


Referring to the Office of Technical 

Services of the Department of Com- 
merce, of which we are speaking— 
I understand the statement has been made 
that this Office is of great importance to in- 
dustry and should, therefore, be continued. 
So far as our company is concerned, I have 
investigated the situation and it is my per- 
sonal opinion that this particular Govern- 
ment activity is of no value to us. 


Mr. GARY. Then why do they use 
these services if they are of no value to 
them? They are one of the customers. 
I just gave a list of the customers, and I 
have some orders here from them. 

Mr. STEFAN. Here are some more. 

I will put in the Recorp other letters. 
. this indicates, Mr. Chairman, how 
much information is available to us from 
the departments and how much is availa- 
ble after the departments want to in- 
crease appropriations that we have re- 
duced in the interest of the taxpayers 
of America. Small business is going to 
get a good break out of this committee. 
I am glad the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. PLoEsER], chairman of the Small 
Business Committee, is here, because he 
has done more for small business than 
any other man I know. I am glad he 
helped this committee to go along with 
items in the bill that make common 
sense. If you can get business to really 
get together, then let the Department 
go to the Senate and justify what they 
are entitled to, and maybe we can go 
along, because we do want to help small 
business. 

Mr. Chairman, the letters and state- 
ments to which I have referred are as 
follows: 

THE PUBLICATION BoaRD PROJECT OF THE 
OFFICE OF TECHNICAL SERVICES, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE, AS IT CONCERNS THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS 
In accordance with agreements between 

the Librarian of Congress, the librarian of 

the Army Medical Library, the librarian of 
the Department of Agriculture Library, and 
the Office of Technical Services, which carries 
out directives of Executive Orders $568, June 
1945, and 9604, August 1945, materials proc- 
essed by the Publication Board with the ex- 
ception of medical items* are deposited in 
the Library of Congress Government publi- 
cations reading room. These materials are 
meade available to interested readers in the 


*Notr.—When the project started in Feb- 
ruary 1946 all agricultural items were de- 
posited in the Library of the Department of 
Agriculture and all medical items were de- 
* posited in the Army Medical Library. Agri- 
cultural items have since been transferred to 
the Library of Congress. Medical items, 
which consist of approximately 5 percent of 
the entire Publication Board collection, are 
still housed and serviced by the Army Medical 
Library. 
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Library of Congress and photocopies of them 
are furnished to those requesting them. An 
average of five readers per day for the past 
2 years have visited the Government publi- 
cations reading room for the purpose of ex- 
amining this material. To date 68,376 items 
have been deposited in the Library of Con- 
gress and 28,200 of these items have been 
photocopied, some of them as many as 100 
times. 

All requests from the general public for 
photocopies of Publication Board (OTS) 
items are directed to the Department of 
Commerce, which forwards all money to the 
Superintendent of Documents, who holds the 
money for payment to the library which per- 
forms the actual work. The OTS order sec- 
tion forwards an order card to the depository 
library holding the report requested. All 
orders for photocopies of reports held by the 
Library of Congress are directed to the photo- 
duplication ‘service. The photoduplication 
service secures the report from the Govern- 
ment publications reading room, makes the 
photocopy, mails it directly to the person 
or organization who has requested it, and 
bills the Superintendent of Documents on 
Government Standard Voucher 1080 for the 
work done. 


To date some 159,600 orders for Publica- 
tion Board materials have been completed 
by the Library of Congress photoduplica- 
tion service and a total of $302,759.22 has 
been received in payment. All funds are 
deposited in the Treasury, in a special ac- 
count for the operation of the Library of 
Congress photoduplication service. 

JouN C. L. ANDREASSEN, 
Director of Administration. 
Marcu 3, 1948. 
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Flow of moneys received from sale of 
technical documents 


General 


1. All remittances, in the form of checks 
or postal money orders, are received by the 
Order Section, together with orders for docu- 
ments listed in the Bibliography of Scientific 
and Industrial Reports. 

2. After orders are _ verified, correct 
amounts of moneys for orders ere deposited 
with the Government Printing Office, which 
certifies receipt of the money on the face 
of the order to which it applies. Orders and 
moneys covering incorrect amounts are re- 
turned to customer with explanation as to 
why the order is incorrect. Refunds to cus- 
tomers covering reports which cannot be fur- 
nished are made by the Government Printing 
Office when requested by the Office of Techni- 
cal Services in writing. 


Photostat and Microfilm Orders 


All moneys deposited with the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for orders covering 
photostat or microfilm reproductions are 
used to reimburse the depository libraries 
(Library of Congress and Army Medical 
Library) when they submit a 1080 voucher 
to the Government Printing Office covering 
completed orders. The vouchers when sub- 
mitted by depository libraries have attached 
one copy of each of the order cards filled 
which total the amount shown on voucher. 


Trust Fund Orders 


All moneys deposited with the Government 
Printing Office for orders covering mimeo- 
graph, multilith, and other processed reports 
are used to reimburse the appropriation 
“Technical and scientific services’ when a 
1080 voucher is submitted by the Commerce 
Department’s Division of Accounting Control 
to the Government Printing Cffice. To these 
vouchers are attached the individual order 
cards of filled orders which total the amount 
shown on voucher. Reimbursements in 
excess of expenditures are deposited in mis- 
cellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 
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Sale of documents 


Procedure for Ordering Publication Board 
Reports 


1. After reports are acquisitioned and pass 
through the numerous processes necessary, 
the public is notified of PB reports available 
for sale through the Bibliography of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Reports which is com- 
piled, processed, and issued weekly. 

2. Upon receipt of an order each document 
itemized therein is checked for (a) accuracy 
of PB number and title and (b) correctness 
of remittance by the Order Section. 

8. Moneys received are turned over to the 
Government Printing Office, where the orders 
are receipted. 

4. The Order Section then prepares an 
order card for each report listed in the 
customer’s order (quadruplicate for photo- 
static and microfilm orders, triplicate for re- 
ports sold under the trust fund). 

5. To utilize existing facilities, photostatic 
and microfilm work is performed by two de- 
pository libraries (Library of Congress and 
Army Medical—the Department of Agricul- 
ture is no longer serving as a depository li- 
brary). These libraries receive a propor- 
tionate share of original PB reports from the 
Office of Technical Services. Upon order the 
particular library holding the report repro- 
duces it. In placing such orders three of 
the order cards mentioned in paragraph 4 
are sent to the library, one of which is re- 
turned to the Office of Technical Services in- 
dicating date order was filled, the second is 
used for preparing 1080 voucher to the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office to reimburse for 
services rendered and the third is held by the 
library as a permanent record showing work 
done for the Office of Technical Services. 
The fourth card is held by the Office of 
Technical Services for control purposes. 


Trust Fund 


6. Order cards for mimeographed, multi- 
lithed and other processed reports which are 
handled under the trust fund are distributed 
as follows: One copy to the Commerce De- 
partment’s Distribution Section, which fills 
the order from inventory on hand and re- 
turns cards to the Office of Technical Services 
with date order was filled; the second and 
third cards are transmitted to the Depart- 
ment’s Division of Accounting Control, which 
prepares the 1080 vouchers to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office to effect reimbursement 
to the appropriation “Technical and Scien- 
tific Services” after receipt of dated card 
from Distribution Section. These vouchers 
are prepared monthly. 


GovuLp’s Pumps, INc., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., March 1, 1948. 
Hon. Karu STEFAN, 
Rouse of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

ZAR CONGRESSMAN: Have been hearing and 
interested in for many months the activities 
of the Office of Technical Services of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and have been on 
the mailing list to receive their continuing 
announcements of pamphlets describing 
German patent and technical information, 
etc. 

From the form and nature of the an- 
nouncemenits we have received from the Of- 
fice of Technical Services would comment 
to the effect as a manufacturing business- 
man, I cannot comprehend the need for con- 
tinuing tke activities of this bureau and 
certainly the information which. they have 
gathered has been currently distributed and 
withcut doubt the industries who might be 
interested have been fully informed of the 
situation in Germany. Such being the case 
I am at a loss to understand the urge of 
the Department of Commerce to continue 
this activity and would certainly approve its 
elimination. 
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Am glad to send to you my comments and 
shall hope in the near future to hear of the 
appropriation for the coming fiscal year being 
eliminated from the budget. 

Yours faithfully, 
N. J. Goutp, 
President. 


UNDERWOOD CoRP., 
Hartford, Conn., March 1, 1948. 
Re Office of Technical Services. 
Hon. Kart STEFAN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, State, Justice, Commerce, and 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SteraN: From the Appropriations 
Committee meetings I have learned that some 
doubt has been expressed as to whether ap- 
propriation should not be made to carry on 
the Office of Technical Services for the rea- 
son that certain industrial units have ex- 
pressed the opinion that the work of that 
division should be carried on at least to some 
extent. 

I understand that your subcommittee has 
resolved not to appropriate any more of the 
taxpayers’ money for this activity, and I feel 
sure that such action was only taken after 
a comprehensive study and full deliberation. 
I am writing you, however, in support of the 
judgment of your committee in the event 
that doubts in the full committee or pres- 
sure from other sources should arise to ques- 
tion or oppose the decision you have made. 

I have observed considerable of the activity 
of the Office of Technical Services since the 
end of the war and have been in touch with 
a large number of representatives of both 
large and small industrial units, and I per- 
sonally have failed to obtain a single favor- 
able comment about these services except as 
they were confined to the gathering of tech- 
nological information of enemy origin. I 
understand that this work is substantially 
completed. 

It appears that the OTS has undertaken 
various additional services to perpetuate its 
tenure and to find a position for itself some- 
where intermediate the already organized and 
well-developed contacts of industry, the Gov- 
ernment, and the public. These services are 
duplicative and constitute an interference 
which is actually harmful because of the in- 
experience of the Office in the matters which 
they are undertaking to handle. In my opin- 
ion, business has not been benefited to any 
real extent by OTS; and certainly if there is 
a real desire on the part of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and I know there is, to 
eliminate unnecessary Government expense, 
OTS is one place where a great saving can 
be effected and there will be no harm to 
anyone, If there is microfilm or other data 
that has been collected and should be made 
available to the public as a continuing serv- 
ice, it vould seem that the Patent Office 
is the place where this operation should be 
transferred. 

Yours very truly, 
J. A. HOLTON, 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 1, 1948. 
Hon. Kart STEFAN, 

Chairman of House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Subcommittee on State, Com- 
merce, and Justice Appropriations, 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D,'@. 

Sir: I learn that the appropriation to the 
Office of Technical Services has been refused 
by your subcommittee, which action I heart- 
ily approve. 

I notice from the hearing reports that there 
is some question as to the value of this 
information. I have had some experience 
with the Office of Technical Services reports 
and information since I am director of pat- 
ents of the American Machine & Foundry 
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Co. and have had the duty of both pass- 
ing on this material and finding out 
from our research departments how much 
value it was to them. In every case the 
report was that they could not make any 
real use of this material, and that the tech- 
nical publications that were already avail- 
able to them furnished the same informa- 
tion in more usable form. 

In view of this, I was appalled that large 
sums of money were being appropriated to 
carry on this work, apparently to prolong the 
life of a wartime agency. I am correspond- 
ingly happy to learn that this type of made 
work has been eliminated from the appro- 
priation bill. 

Respectfully yours, 
Gerorce S. HASTINGs. 

Copies to Hon. JoHN Taser, Hon. FREDERIC 
COUuDERT. 


Cuicaco, Itu., March 2, 1948. 
The Honorable Karu STeran, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We respectfully urge that you use every 
effort to defeat the proposed appropriation 
to continue the Office of Technical Services. 
Since war’s end there is no further need for 
this Office. Government and independent 
associations now adequately cover this field. 

GoopMAN MANUFACTURING Co., 
W. E. Goopman, President. 


New York, March 2, 1948. 
The Honorable Kart STEFAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I understand that in the hear- 
ings on the matter of continued appropria- 
tions for OTS the question has been raised 
as to the need on the part of industry to 
have OTS continue for the purpose of dis- 
seminating technical information. 

It is my opinion that this is not necessary 
and it is my feeling that the decision not 
to appropriate further funds to OTS is wise. 

Very truly yours, 
RicHarD O. LOENGARD. 


New York, N. Y., March 1, 1948. 
Congressman KARL STEFAN, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Sub- 
committee: 

Banks are instructed to curtail loans to 
small-business men, thus cooperating in the 
effort to put the brakes on inflationary prices. 
Small-business men need conservative bank 
loans to carry on far more than they need 
technical information through bureaucratic 
offices eating into tax dollars. OTS should 
end its service in favor of numerous trade 
associations and the United States Patent 
Office that now supply needed technical in- 
formation more efficiently than OTS could 
hope to do. Please face the economic facts 
as they exist today. Avoid needless dupli- 
cation of services. Terminate OTS. 

Respectfully. 

W. C. HUEBNER, 
Huebner Laboratory, New York City. 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION SECURED FROM 
GERMANY 


Mr. Gary. If I am not mistaken, last year 
you demonstrated before the committee a 
machine that you had gotten from Germany 
on which you were recording the human 
voice on a spool of wire. Is that correct? 

Mr. GREEN. A plastic tape with iron frag- 
ments imbedded in* the plastic, and you 
magnetize the fragments. It wasn’t a wire, 
precisely but a plastic tape. It is being manu- 
factured today by four concerns of which 
I have knowledge. 

Mr. Gary. I saw one a few days ago in 
Richmond that records on a spool of wire. 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Is that the same? 
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Mr. GREEN. ‘she same principle; the wire 
has a little less fidelity. It is the same 
magnetic principle. The wire has other ad- 
vantages, but doesn’t give you the same 
fidelity as if you substitute a plastic tape 
and imbed iron-oxide fragments in it. You 
would have the same thing on the wire, but 
you get a little more rigidity instead of 
higher flexibility. There are four companies 
to my knowledge putting that out. 

Mr. Foster. All of them based on that 
principle of this information brought back 
by OTS, 

Mr. GREEN. The biggest thing that I know 
of going on today is the plant which is being 
built in Kansas by the Standard Oil of In- 
diana. That is the synthetic gasoline from 
natural-gas process which will double our 
fuel reserves in this country. 

Mr. Gary. Is that from a formula which 
you picked up? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir; the Fisher-Tropsch 
synthesis—two Germans, Fisher and Tropsch. 
As a matter of fact, we are still discovering 
more information in our collection, and find- 
ing German technicians to put into that 
work, : 

Mr. Foster. I think you recall, Mr. Gary, 
that the Russians in one of the conferences 
stated that the Americans had gotten more 
in reparations in this way than any other 
reparations that had been taken out of Ger- 
many. They estimated, as I recall, about 
$10,000,000,000. 

Mr. Gary. Yes; I remember they made that 
statement. 

Mr. GREEN. There was a British journal 
about a month ago where one of the British 
placed that estimate at $5,000,000,000. 

Mr. Gary. Take the process you mentioned 
for which Standard Oil is building a plant. 

Mr. Green. Standard Oil is in this and two 
or three other companies, but Standard Oil 
is putting up the big plant in Kansas. 

Mr. Gary. Do they pay you for the process? 

Mr. GREEN. No, sir. This is information 
turned over to anyone who wants to purchase 
it. Of course, when a big project like this 
comes up it is only a large concern that can 
use it. 

Mr. Gary. You do not permit them to 
patent it; co you? 

Mr. GREEN. No, sir; there are no exclusive 
rights in that. 

Mr. Gary. There is no way they can get 
exclusive rights under patents based on this 
information? 

Mr. GREEN. No, sir. You may have seen 
where American Cyanamid has now come out 
with a new insecticide they say is from 5 
to 25 times stronger than DDT. The Chem- 
ical and Engineering News says of this dis- 
covery: 

“Parathion was tested briefly in Germany 
where it was designated as E605, but a sat- 
isfactory method for its commerciai produc- 
tion had not been developed when it was 
found by British and American scientific 
teams at the close of hostilities. 

“According to Cyanamid, the versatility of 
parathion eliminates a problem encountered 
with DDT in that DDT, while killing cer- 
tain insects that are natural enemies of 
others, permits these other insects to multi- 
ply more profusely than ever. For instance, 
the use of DDT for codling moth on apple 
and pear crops gives free rein to the multi- 
plication of mites, thus substituting one in- 
sect problem for another. Parathion is said 
to be 5 to 25 times more potent than DDT.” 

Mr. Gary. Your department got that? 

Mr. Green. Our investigator named Thurs- 
ton found that. 

Mr. Gary. And brought it over here? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. And it is being developed in 
this country now? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir. American Cyanamid 
is the only one who has released publicity on 
it, but it is being developed. 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PUBLICATION OF BOOKLETS ON GERMAN SCIENCE 


Mr. StTeran. Mr. Green, you have handed 
to the committee copies of the FIAT Review 
of German Science, 1939-46. The one I have 
is marked “Anatomy, Histology, and Em- 
bryology.” Do I understand from you you 
are supervising the editing and so forth? 

Mr. Green. Under the military until we 
left Germany. Now the military govern- 
ment has taken it up. 

Mr. Steran. Up to what year did you super- 
vise the gathering of this information and 
the printing of these volumes? 

Mr. GREEN. We never supervised the print- 
ing of the volumes, sir. 

Mr. Steran. That is what I understand. 

Mr. Grren. No, sir. That is done by a 
German printing house. 

Mr. Steran. No; according to the books 
you gave us it is done under the direction and 
supervision of three governments—the mili- 
tary forces of threegovernments—the British, 
French, and the United States. 

Mr. Green. That is what it says on there, 
but actually—— 

Mr. S7TEraNn. It says so on there. You say 
that we.cannot believe what we read on 
there? Then, going on to the front it says on 
the pages of the book the same story, that it 
is done by cooperation of three or four or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. GREEN. That is correct. 
cooperation. 

Mr. Steran. Did you do the supervising of 
this information and the assembling of this 
information? 

Mr. GREEN. No, sir. 

Mr. Strran. Why are you presenting these 
books? For what purpose? 

Mr. Green. To tell you about projects in 
which we are involved and which we will 
make available to American industry, but 
which have not reathed this country as yet. 

Mr. Steran. There is a program on the part 
of the war agencies of three governments 
to continue additional volumes of this book, 
according to this information here. 

Mr. GREEN. There are 82 more volumes to 
come, and I am arranging right now to have 
the paper shipped to Europe to have it 
printed by the German house, which has no 
paper. 

Mr. STEFAN. We understand the shortages 
of Germany not only for this particular 
thing but for other things. The interim aid 
that we appropriated just a short time ago 
included money for paper and other things. 
The thing I wanted the committee to know— 
and I want to be frank about it—is that we 
should be given frank information. I was 
led to believe that perhaps by denying you 
some funds last year you were unable to get 
this information. 

Mr. GREEN. No, sir; I didn't say that. 

Mr. STEFAN. This information is being 
gathered by the armed services of three gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. GREEN. No, sir. 

Mr. STEFAN. Doesn’t it say so? 

Mr, GREEN. They say so, byt may I de- 
scribe what the facts are, please? 

Mr. STEFAN. Here it says it is presented by 
the United States Government and the Brit- 
ish Government and the French Govern- 
ment. Those are the printed words here in 
the foreword. Can't we accept that printed 
word? 

Mr. GREEN. The organization termed 
“FIAT,” which is mentioned there, is no 
longer in existence; it was an organiza- 
tion—— 

Mr. STEFAN. That means Field Information 
Agency, Technical. That is what it means. 

Mr. GREEN. Exactly; and its personnel 
were Department of Commerce personnel un- 
der the personal supervision of Col. Ralph M. 
Osborne, of the military government. In 
order to initiate the project it was necessary 
to get the cooperation of the British and 
French. In return, the British and French 
asked for stocks of copies of the documents 
when completed. It was a volunteer oper- 
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ation by German scientists to write up their 
research work during the war years. When 
we were forced to leave the theater, the mili- 
tary government assigned one man, Mr. Ted 
Shaefer, who is in Karlsruhe, who is now 
working on the editing and final assembling 
of these materials. 

I don’t want to give the impression this 
thing was done independently of the mili- 
tary government. Our entire operation was 
under the military government, and, as Gen- 
eral MacArthur said, if we go to Japan, we 
go to Japan under his control. All of the 
thousands of reports prepared in Germany 
bear the authority of military government on 
the frontispiece. 

Mr. STEFAN. We will put in the record at 
this point the foreword thereto. 

(The foreword of the booklet entitled 
“FIAT Review of German Science, 1939-46, 
Anatomy, Histology, and Embryology,” is as 
follows: ) 

“FOREWORD 

“Military government of the British, 
French, and United States zones of Germany 

y means of their respective FIAT’s (Field 
Information Agency, Technical) present this 
volume of the FIAT Review of German 
Science in the hope that it will assist in in- 
forming international science of research 
done in Germany through the war years. It is 
believed this and its companion volumes will 
present a complete and concise account of 
the investigations and advances of a funda- 
mental scientific nature made by German 
scientists in the fields of biology, chemistry, 
mathematics, medicine, physics, and sciences 
of the earth during the period May 1939 to 
May 1946. 

“The wholehearted cooperation of all per- 
sons assisting in the preparation of the re- 
views was most gratifying. Mention is made 
of the services rendered by both the numer- 
ous German scientists who furnished and 
arranged the contents of these reviews and 
the personnel of the scientific branches of 
the FIAT’s who superwsed the program. 

“The manuscript from which this volume 
has been derived has been turned over to a 
committee of German scientists, which will 
make the arrangements necessary for print- 
ing other than this strictly limited edition. 
The latter is transmitted by the respective 
FIAT’s to their government for distribution.” 

Mr. GREEN. The question was, Are there 
any projects going on abroad where we have 
no personnel abroad? and my answer is, This 
is one of them. United States FIAT was the 
military organization supervising our activi- 
ties. When we left Germany, United States 
FIAT ended. We release the end products of 
that organization. Now, this exhibit, you 
won't find our name in that, either. That is 
one of the volumes prepared by German 
patent examiners and German patent officers. 
You won't find our name in there, either. 

Mr. STEFAN. I suppose there are a lot of 
them that we won’t find your name in. 

Mr. GREEN. Very definitely; but we are the 
fellows getting and distributing the end 
product on that. 

Mr. STEFAN. Are there any further ques- 
tions? The committee stands adjourned un- 
til 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. Thank 
you. 

STANDARD O1L Co., 
: Chicago, Ill., March 1, 1948. 
Re Office of Technical Services; Department 
of Commerce appropriation bill for 1949. 
Hon. Kari STEFAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have just had 
the opportunity to read the testimony given 
on January 13, 1948, by Mr. John C. Green, 
Director of the Office of Technical Services, 
in connection with the above bill. 

I was struck by his statements (at page 
81 of the printed transcript) concerning the 
Kansas synthetic gasoline plant of Stanolind 
Oil & Gas Co. (a subsidiary of Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana). Mr. Green's testimony 
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plainly infers, if it does not state, that the 
Kansas plant had its origin in information 
brought to this country by OTS. This is not 
the case, and the matter appears to us to 
be important enough to warrant a direct 
denial. 

The Fischer-Tropsch reaction to which Mr. 
Green referred was widely known in this 
country long before World WarII. The basic 
principles of the process were common 
knowledge among American technologists as 
early as 1929, when the Bureau of Mines had 
already actively begun its development of 
the synthesis process. Not only was the re- 
action widely reported in the prewar German 
technical literature to which American in- 
dustry had full access at that time, but it 
was also widely discussed in the technical 
literature of this country. Bibliographies 
prepared by our company in 1943 and 1944 
included approximately 2,500 references to 
the technical and patent literature on this 
subject. Since well before World War II, 
American industry has been hard at work in 
its research laboratories and pilot plants de- 
veloping commercial processes involving the 
basic and well-known reaction. 

The commercial synthetic gasoline plant 
which is soon to be builf by our subsidiary 
company in Kansas is based upon: (a) the 
basic information concerning the Fischer- 
Tropsch process which was common knowl- 
edge in this country before the war, and (b) 
American inventions and improvements upon 
that basic prewar information. While we 
have been fully aware of information re- 
leased by OTS concerning the process, there 
is not to be included in this Kansas plant 
a single significant feature which we have 
derived from the OTS information. 

Furthermore, it is to be noted that no 
“German technicians,” as referred to by Mr. 
Green, have had any part in the develop- 
ment of the process to be embodied in the 
Kansas plant design. 

Very truly yours, 





Bruce K. Brown. 
Copy to Mr. John C. Green, Office of Tech- 
nical Services, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


ALLOY MACHINE CorpP., 
Elkhart, Ind., March 2, 1948. 
Re proposed appropriation for OTS. 
Hon. KARL STEFAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE STEFAN: It is my un- 
derstanding that an appropriation is being 
sought by the Office of Technical Services for 
the forthcoming year. 

The company of which I am president is 
opposed to any appropriation for the OTS 
and I, personally, am equally against the 
grant of any money for such agency of the 
Government. The fact that our company is 
a small one employing about 25 people may 
be of interest to you in evaluating our views. 

If time permitted further comment con- 
cerning the value of OTS, we could fill sev- 
eral pages. Suffice it to say, we are definitely 
opposed to the continued existence of OTS. 

Very truly yours, 
ALLOY MACHINE CoprP., 
By JouHn A. DIENNER, Jr., 
President. 

Copies to Hon. RatpH E. Cuukcu, Hon. 

Everett M. DIRKSEN. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CorpP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 1, 1948. 
OFFICE OF TECHNICAL SERVICES OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE 
Hon. Karu STEFAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In the hearings on the appro- 
priation bills for the above office, I under-. 
stand the statement has been made that 
this Office is of great importance to indus- 
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try and should, therefore, be continued. So 
far as our company is concerned, I have in- 
vestigated the situation, and it is my per- 
sonal opinion that this particular Govern- 
ment activity is of no value tous. I thought 
you might be interested in getting my views. 
Respectfully yours, 
W. A. STEIGER, 
Patent Attorney. 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. Let us not be naive 
about this thing. There are 8,000 in- 
quiries a month in this office. There 
are not 8,000 big businesses the size of 
Westinghouse in the United States or in 
the world. It is only natural that a 
company like Westinghouse, with its 
huge laboratories, despite the fact that 
it has had its information gatherers in 
this office for the past several years 
working day and night getting all the 
technical information they could, does 
not give a tinker’s whoop about what 
happens to the little fellow who cannot 
have a big laboratory. 

Mr. STEFAN. I agree with what the 
gentleman from Missouri says, but do not 
justify this on the assumption that West- 
inghouse wants this with one mouth and 
comes to us with another mouth and says 
it does not want it. 

Mr. PLOESER. I have never men- 
tioned Westinghouse, and what they 
want bothers me never. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN, I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. I would like to know if 
it is necessary for the Department of 
Commerce to have a designated office of 
small business in order to contact and 
serve small business. ss 

Mr. STEFAN. I think we are coming 
to that item when the gentleman from 
Wisconsin offers his amendment. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O’KoNSKI: On 
page 55, line 21, second paragraph, strike out 
“$5,300,000” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “$5,752,000 of which not less than 
$452,000 shall be exclusively used for aids and 
services to small business by the Office of 
Small Business at the seat of government 
and.” 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, when 
I first introduced this amendment, or 
thought of introducing it, I was very re- 
luctant to do so because it involves such 
small sums compared to what we have 
been talking about, and I thought it 
would receive very little consideration. 
All this amendment asks for is a dime— 
“Brothers of the House, can you spare a 
dime?” That is a dime for every small 
business establishment in the United 
States of America. This amendment re- 
stores $452,000 which was asked by the 
Office of Small Business for the protec- 
tion and encouragement of the more 
than 4,000,000 small businesses in the 
United States of America, that is more 
than 4,000,000 of them asking for the 
meagerly sum of $452,000, which amounts 
to about a dime apiece. Brothers, can 
you spare a dime—a dime for the encour- 
agement and protection of small busi- 
ness? 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I yield gladly to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SHORT. Did the gentleman run 
on a platform of economy when he was 
elected last? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Certainly I ran on a 
platform of economy. 

Mr. SHORT. And it requires only a 
feather to tip the scales, does it not? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Certainly not a dime. 

Mr. SHORT. But you are asking for 
a half a million dollars. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Yes; for the protec- 
tion and encouragement of the most 
powerful segment of our economy, name- 
ly, 4,000,000 small businesses within the 
United States of America. This is in 
conformance with the policy of this Con- 
gress. I wonder if the gentleman from 
Missouri knows that he voted for the 
establishment of a Small Business Select 
Committee in the House of Representa- 
tives which spends quite a sum of money 
for the encouragement and protection of 
small business? I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Missouri knows that he also 
voted for a resolution which called upon 
the President of the United States to 
appoint in each and every executive de- 
partment of the Government of the 
United States of America a representa- 
tive of small business. He also voted for 
that resolution. In other words, there 
is a very definite distinction between 
small business and big business. All this 
amendment asks for is a dime apiece for 
the more than 4,000,000 small businesses 
within the United States of America. 
Recently the chambers of commerce of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and the 
American Legion have incorporated in 
their bylaws the establishment of a 
small-business committee for the en- 
couragement and protection of small 
business. Each and every one of them 
have done so. If you eliminate the Office 
of Small Business, which this appropri- 
ation bill does, then you will leave them 
entirely without any clearinghouse in 
the Nation’s Capital. The only thing 
that this appropriation calls for in the 
committee report is that they hope that 
the Department of Commerce will set up 
within itself a few chairs and secretaries 
and employ a few people for the protec- 
tion and encouragement of small busi- 
ness, but it does not compel the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to do so. All this 
amendment does is to restore the $452,000 
cut to continue the Office of Small Busi- 
ness which amounts to a dime apiece. I 
ask you gentlemen if in your delibera- 
tions you cannot possibly spare a dime, 
one thin dime. I thank you very much. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we can come to some agreement 
as to time on this amendment? 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this amendment and all amend- 
ments there to close in 15 minutes, the 
last 5 minutes to be reserved for myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 


gentleman 
from Minnesota {[Mr. O’Hara] is recog- 
nized for 312 minutes. 
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Mr.O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stood I was to have 5 minutes under the 
request. Otherwise I would have ob- 
jected to the unanimous consent request. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
wishes to propound a unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. O’HARA. I ask, Mr. Chairman, 
that of the 15 minutes I may have 5 
minutes. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, it is in- 
deed an unusual day when two Republi- 
cans get up and ask to increase an ap- 
propriation. As one Member of the 
House I have almost religiously followed 
the recommendations made by our Com- 
mittee on Appropriation on bills of this 
nature because usually I do not have the 
information which they have. However, 
I wish to say now that I am supporting 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin {Mr. O’Konsx1]. I 
think we are making a serious mistake, 
from my own personal knowledge. There 
have been no telephone calls and no re- 
quests from the Department of Com- 
merce for me to speak on this subject. It 
is simply based on my own experience 
and my own knowledge. 

The Small Business Committee was a 
part of the national war agencies during 
the war. We had a congressional Small 
Business Committee in the House which 
did a splendid job, but on many occa- 
sions I kept some of my small business 
people in operation, not by reason of the 
aid and assistance I got from the House 
Small Business Committee but from the 
National War Agencies Small Business 
Committee. That was largely due to 
one or two individuals who are still em- 
ployed in the Department of Commerce. 
I say to you that those are small busi- 
nesses that would have gone out of busi- 
ness if I had not been able to get them 
tin, fats and oils, and things that they 
needed in order to operate, both during 
and after the war. 

Perhaps you members of the committee 
have a peculiar knowledge of this situa- 
tion. Let me say to you that generally 
I go along with you in cutting down per- 
sonnel in departments, but I do say that 
you are making a serious mistake. It is 
a serious mistake to cut out this particu- 
lar part of your appropriation. Iam sup- 
porting the amendment because I think, 
after all, the people of the country are 
not going to be greatly overburdened if 
we have an efficient Small Business Com- 
mittee, instead of just wiping it out. 
Perhaps it is oversupplied in personnel. 
I do not know, but do not wipe it out, 
because it is going to be a matter of 
regret if you do. They have rendered 
to small business a great service. That 
was done by the same personnel that is 
down there now. They have given the 
most helpful and most conscientious 
service, service which only they, ny rea- 
son of the knowledge they have acquired 
in that office, were able to give, and which 
our congressional committee in the House 
was not able to give. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. I just wanted to em- 
phasize what the gentleman is saying 
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and to call attention to the fact that the 
gentleman is a member of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and by that membership has had a fine 
opportunity, particularly in recent weeks 
to make a study of the work of this office. 

Mr. O'HARA. That is right. 

Mr. PRIEST. I certainly agree with 
the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. O'HARA. And may I say to my 
distinguished friend that there are some 
things about the Department of Com- 
merce I would like to see cut out, but 
this is not one of them. - 

Mr. CHADWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. CHADWICK. Merely for the pur- 
pose of expressing my complete agree- 
ment in the thought the gentleman has 
advanced, that it is very important that 
we maintain this activity. It may not 
be perfect, but it has done a splendid job. 

Mr. O'HARA. Let us not be incon- 


sistent. I thank the gentleman for his 
remarks. We all say we are for small 
business. It is the backbone of the in- 


dustrial competitive free-enterprise sys- 
tem of this country, and yet here we 
come in and find opposition to allowing 
a little miserable $450,000 when in a few 
days we shall be asked to vote billions 
to everybody, every Hoitentot all over 
the world. 

Mr. SHORT. The gentieman will not 
vote for it, and neither will I. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, -will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. I should like to point 
out that the Select Committee of the 
House has had good cooperation from 
the Department. I do not think we are 
in a position to fully appraise the value 
of its work, for we have not had suffi- 
cient time; but I am going to support 
this amendment because it is eSsential 
for small business. Certainly the De- 
partment of Commerce should devote its 
main interest to small business, for that 
is the main business of America. It 
should not be necessary to have a special 
committee of the House to convince it 
of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized for 242 minutes, 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support this amendment. I am not go- 
ing to make a speech. I discussed this 
question fully day before yesterday. I 
do want to say, however, with reference 
to the appropriation for the Small Busi- 
ness Bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce that the committee commented in 
its report on testimony which had been 
presented to it to the effect that concen- 
trations of economic power in American 
industry is at the highest point since the 
passage of the Sherman Act. If this is 
true, then surely this is not the time to 
eliminate the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in behalf of small 
business, which is the foundation of our 
system of free enterprise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia yields back 1 minute. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Horan] is recognized for 242 minutes. 
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Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman,” once 
again I want to bring the matter of re- 
lationships to the attention of this House 
with regard to this appropriation. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, which is the division for 
which we are considering at this time 
and of which the Division of Small Busi- 
ness is a part, got in 1940 a little over a 
half million dollars. In 1941 they got a 
million and a third; in 1942, a little less 
than a million and a half; in 1944, with 
the war still on, they got a million and a 
third; in 1945, with the war ending they 
got a million and a half. Then Henry 
Wallace took over the Department of 
Commerce and he began to expand it. 
We granted them almost $2,000,009 that 
year, but they came back for $75,000 de- 
ficiency. Then Henry’s effect was fully 
felt. Before the year was out they got 
another slice for $275,000. The next re- 
quest went up to $6,000,000 plus—almost 
$7,000,000. We actually granted them 
almost $5,000,000 in 1947. Last year they 
got approximately the same amount 
which was about $5,000,000. This year 
they are asking for almost $6,000,000. 

At some place, Mr. Chairman, we have 
got to call a halt on these expansions. 
Certainly if they were able to provide 
that wonderful service for one-half mil- 
lion doiiars in 1940, with all the field serv- 
ices required, and so forth, they should 
do well 8 years later with 10 times that 
amount. My colleagues on the floor of 
the House here are pleading for some- 
thing that they do not need. 

The Department of Commerce is an 
American institution. It exists to serve 
small business in all of its phases. I sug- 
gest that it has all the funds that can be 
wisely expended. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Do I 
understand that the estimate of this year 
as approved by the committee is at least 
equal to the amount appropriated last 
year for small business? 

Mr. HORAN, It is more. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Then 
what is the real issue involved here? 

Mr. HORAN. They have told certain 
people that they cannot serve small 
business with the amount of money we 
have allowed them. They have made it 
plain they will not serve small business- 
men, apparently, because without this 
extra half million dollars, they say, they 
cannot talk to the small businessmen 
of the Nation. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. A tele- 
gram I have received states that the com- 
mittee has abolished the Office of Small 
Business. 

Mr. HORAN. There is no Office of 
Small Business. The Department of 
Commerce exists for all the people of the 
United States. Any time you start to 


Mr. 


classifying their services on a political 
basis, we are in danger, and I warn you 
of that. 

Mr. O’KONSKEI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, 
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Mr. O’KONSKI. Is it not true that 
there exists now an Office of Small 
Business? 

Mr. HORAN. There exists a Depart- 
ment of Commerce to serve all of the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. And in it an Office of 
Small Business? 

Mr.HORAN. That is a political desig- 
nation. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Is it not true that 
that Office has been eliminated in this 
appropriation bill? That is the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. STEeran]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to make the committee’s position per- 
fectly clear in this matter of small busi- 
ness. Yesterday the report of the com- 
mittee was quoted somewhat out of con- 
text. I want to quote from the report all 
of the matter dealing with the Office of 
Small Business: 

The economy of this country has been de- 
veloped through the encouragement of small 
business, and the committee is interested in 
the protection of small business. However, 
it is not convinced that a functional break- 
down between small-business functions and 
other business functions can be definitely 
established. Accordingly, the committee is 
recommending that the Office of Small Busi- 
ness, as such, be abolished, and its work trans- 
ferred to the Office of Domestic Commerce. 
However, there should be located within the 
Office of Domestic Commerce a small group 
of specialists to study and keep in touch with 
the problems of so-called small business with 
view to integrating their requirements with 
the services rendered to business generally. 


We are not abolishing services to small 
business. What we are abolishing is the 
duplication and the top-heavy adminis- 
trative set-up within the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Big busi- 
ness is quite able to serve itself, and it is 
for small business primarily that the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
was created. A reading of the hearings 
will disclose to anyone interested enough 
to read them that considerable duplica- 
tion exists between the Office of Domestic 
Commerce, which serves business gen- 
erally, and the Office of Small Business. 
This work cannot be segregated and was 
not segregated before Mr. Wallace be- 
came Secretary of Commerce. This Bu- 
reau developed an enviable reputation 
as a servant of business—small business 
particularly—prior to the war, and on 
what appropriations? Let me tell you 
just to mention a few years since the De- 
partment of State took over the foreign 
activities of this Bureau through a Presi- 
dential Reorganization Act: 


De ictuinvdiniuminwupebiin wilted $1, 410, 090 
pcs cease Shieninnin nt ree 1, 403, 000 
Engen tenenanensemwacsensseus 1, 423, 000 
Pena aeene mbna semenrninkis 1, 450, 000 
init dikm acca daicim meme 1, 550, 000 
BONG icticiiicnciewecesdbesennnns 2, 330, 090 


And then Mr. Wallace came into the 
picture, so that for 1947 the Congress ap- 
propriated $4,900,000, and during this 
year the appropriation is $4,943,537—all 
of this excluding amounts for export con- 
trol and for materials distribution for 
which estimates are now pending. For 








1948 


1949 the committee is recommending $4,- 
500,000 excluding $800,000 addition for 
the item “foreign trade statistics” which 
should be transferred to this Bureau from 
the Bureau of the Census. 

There is ample money for this Bureau, 
and perhaps more than ample if it would 
go back to the original Bureau set-up. 
As you are aware Mr. Wallace broke the 
Bureau up into a number of offices and 
the Bureau, as such, no longer exists. 

We want to foster small business, but 
we do not want to foster unnecessary job 
holders. As further proof, I want to re- 
fer to the committee’s action in increas- 
ing the funds for the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice over the 
Bureau of the Budget figure. 

Now, then, I recommend your read- 
ing of page 19 of the committee report, 
which is as follows: 

One of the major offenders in the De- 
partment of Commerce in this respect is 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. During the fiscal year 1939 the total 
average employment in the four classifica- 
tions listed above was approximately 4, with 
a total personnel at that time of 853. In 
1948 the total employment in these classifi- 
cations is 156 out of a total employment of 
1,730. Again stating these comparisons per- 
centagewise, the total employment in 1948 
represents 203 percent of the total employ- 
ment in 1939; whereas the number of high- 
salaried employees in 1948 represents 3,805 
percent of the number of such class em- 
ployees in 1939. 


What more do you want? Here is a 
list of employees. Here is a list of the 
salaries paid. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr, O’Konsxt]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. O’Konsx1) 
there were—ayes 26, noes 41. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the chairman of the committee some 
questions which I should like to have 
cleared up. I notice on page 3 of the 
committee report, with reference to the 
Statistical Division of the CAA, that 
they have limited the amount to 
$250,000. 

Mr. STEFAN. I know about that. 
We have been bombarded by employees 
of that Department who have been talk- 
ing to Members of Congress regarding 
that item, and in answer to the gentle- 
man’s question, as to aviation statistics, 
in which the gentleman is interested, 
we are allowing them a quarter of a 
million dollars for personnel and sup- 
plies and equipment. There is about 
$200,000 for printing and binding for the 
CAA, much of which can take care of 
this operation, so we are supplying them 
ample funds. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I want it 
to be clear, then, that the Department 
would be perfectly justified in using 
funds from the general printing and 
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binding fund in this particular Division? 
Is that right? 

Mr. STEFAN. No. That is a separate 
item for the CAA, but they get a part 
of it. We cannot earmark it here. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. That is 
what I wanted to have clear, that that 
will not. be limited. 

Mr. STEFAN. That item is already 
passed in the bill, but I wanted to give 
the gentleman: the information. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I know the 
gentleman is air-minded, and he knows 
of the urgent need for safety records. In 
the event there are safety statistics that 
are necessarily curtailed by limitation of 
the funds, would the gentleman be of 
the opinion that these safety statistics 
might be kept by some other division in 
the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. STEFAN. We think that for le- 
gitimate statistics a quarter of a million 
dollars is sufficient. I understand there 
is $200,000 additional for printing and 
binding for the CAA, much of which is 
for this particular office, but if they are 
legitimate statistics, the committee feels 
that a quarter of a million dollars is 
ample. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. But they 
will be able to use funds from the gen- 
eral printing and binding appropriation 
for this? 

Mr. STEFAN. In accordance with the 
policy of the Department. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman very much for clearing up 
that point. There is one other point I 


wish I had time to speak on, in connec- 
tion with the preceding amendment. I 


call your attention at this time to a situ- 
ation that is developing that will affect 
every Member of this House, because if 
you have not already had correspondence 
on it you are going to have some in the 
future. That is the recent order of the 
Department of Commerce with respect to 
export controls. 

Mr. STEFAN. One million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars was originally re- 
quested to go in this bill, but later it was 
taken out of the bill and is not in our bill 
now. Ihave over a hundred letters from 
California and a hundred letters from 
New York protesting against that. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. It has been 
my duty the last week or two to spend a 
great deal of time on it. I can tell the 
gentleman now that it is shaping up 
down there so that there will be a stran- 
glehold on the export commerce of this 
country if you do noé go into it very care- 
fully. We have had members of the 
Commerce Department before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce this last week. It is a most serious 
situation. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman under- 
stands, does he not, that it is not in this 
bill? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. 
what I want to make sure of. 

Mr. STEFAN. It is not in this bill. It 
will perhaps come up in the deficiency 
bill. We did have some hearings on it. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. It is one of 
the most serious ¢hings that has ever 
been before this House. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that further reading of the bill be dis- 
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pensed with and that amendments be 
now in order to any point in the remain- 
der of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on February 22, 1948, 
newspapers carried the following head- 
lines: “Benes resists pressure of Com- 
munists—Red demands increase in 
Prague”; the next day the papers told us 
“Czech Communists issue threat of gen- 
eral strike—Czech labor leaders support 
Communists.” , 

On the 25th of February, the press in- 
formed us that “Communists gain power 
in political shuffle—Reds rule Czechs in 
bloodless coup.” On the 27th we learned 
that “Tension grows in Finland—pessi- 
mism felt in Scandinavia—Reds domi- 
nate Prague—Finland fears she will be 
next.” 

Then on March 1, we learned “Finnish 
President supports Red pact—Czechs 
launch expansion drive—Swedes look to 
defenses.” 

Surely these headlines sound familiar. 
Have we not been through all this be- 
fore? Substitute “Nazis” for Reds and 
“Hitler” for Stalin and you have the 
headlines of a decade ago. In 1938 
Europe was a Seething hellhole of greed, 
hatred, and suspicion. Every: country 
was riddled with quislings—those arch- 
traitors who serve the enemy so well. 
They were not spies, they did not carry 
membership cards in the Nazi Party, they 
were nationals whose specialty was sabo- 
tage through the channels of govern- 
ment and communication. They ex- 
celled in the art of mental poisoning. 

Remember when, in 1938, it was called 
a phony war, this bloodless match of 
wits? Then came the massacres. Mil- 
lions of men, women, and children bru- 
tally murdered, hundreds of thousands 
legally killed in a world-wide debacle 
whose stench is not yet out of our 
nostrils. 

But here we go again. It is 1948 in 
the calendar of time, our war dead, 
buried in the four corners of the earth, 
are not yet cold in their graves, and to- 
day we hear the warning that we are 
closer to war than we were at the time of 
Munich. In the handful of nations, 
which yet remain free, men and women 
are asking, “What comes next?” They 
look to the United States for guidance. 
They look to this Government for signs 
of strength, courage, and faith. They 
have been told, and they believe, that the 
United States Government is the bulwark 
of democracy, freedom, and liberty. 

Well, what is the state of our Govern- 
ment today? How powerful is that 
strength? How robust is the courage? 
How deep is the faith? In view of the 
world situation, is it not practical to cast 
aside politics and consider the unvar- 
nished truth—that the Federal Govern- 
ment today is in the worst shape it has 
been for many generations. No Con- 
gressman or Senator who has sat through 
the Appropriations Committee hearings 
in either House can deny the appalling, 
the fantastic state of disorganization, in- 
efficiency, criminal waste of money and 
manpower which exists in department 
after department, agency after agency. 
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It is a sordid and discouraging picture 
with no possible solution other than the 
complete overhauling of the whole Fed- 
eral structure. In recent years every at- 
tempt that Congress has made to clean 
house in the grotesque bureaucracy the 
Roosevelt-Truman administrations have 
developed has been prostituted by offi- 
cials whose first loyalty is some political 
ism. This past week, for instance, the 
spotlight of publicity has been focused 
on the State Department. The report 
of Congressman Kart STEFAN, Repub- 
lican, Nebraska, chairman of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee, conduct- 
ing hearings on the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judi- 
ciary appropriations bill for the fiscal 
year 1949, should be read by every citizen 
of this country. It is too much to hope 
that the shocking revelations in the hear- 
ings themselves will ever be read by the 
public. Because of recent world develop- 
ments, it might be wise to concentrate 
our attention on the State Department. 
Let us take a look at the record—no in- 
flammatory oration, no fireworks, just 
facts: 

The committee expressed its apprehen- 
sion in the rapidly increasing number of 
international organizations of which the 
United States Government is a member— 
both authorized and unauthorized. In 
many instances the objectives of these 
organizations overlap the objectives of 
the United Nations and its subsidiary or- 
ganizations. The State Department lists 
92 major international conferences to 
which it sends delegates this year. This 
does not include the scores of United 
States missions on special assignment 


and the numerous delegations represent- 
ing the United States at the seat of inter- 


national organizations. It is difficult to 
determine the net value of a large per- 
centage of these international con- 
ferences. The hearings indicate that the 
State Department has a great many em- 
ployees who like to travel, and it is pri- 
marily this group which involves the De- 
partment in these endless international 
organizations and confabs. 

The Appropriations Committee fur- 
ther reported that it is greatly concerned 
over the effectiveness of the State De- 
partment, pointing to the duplication of 
effort between offices and divisions. 
There are a number of units in the De- 
partment which contain as few as six 
employees, and in instances, a unit con- 
sists of one employee and a stenographer. 
The reason for this is self-evident. An 
employee can secure a higher salary and 
classification if he is the chief of a 
unit, rather than an employee of a larg- 
er grouping. An analysis of the State 
Department personnel for the years 1939 
and 1948 reveals a disproportionate in- 
crease in employees receiving between 
$8,000 and $10,000 a year. There were 
approximately 1,000 employees in the 
Department in 1939. In 1948 there were 
5,900. The jump in high-salaried per- 
sonnel] during the same period was from 
47 to 379 or an increase of 806 percent. 

Under the present system of pyra- 
mided authorities, the committee found 
that there were few actions which can 
clear the Department without being re- 
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ferred to anywhere from two to six or 
more divisions. The hearings revealed 
that the Department operates under an 
echelon of 37 interdepartmental and 26 
Department committees, many of which 
are competitive rather than cooperative. 
The committee report states: 

The present structure is wasteful, costly, 
and inefficient. More effective work would 
result if the Department were reduced in 
size, with overlapping and duplication mini- 
mized, and the so-called liaison work and 
endless conferences substantially curtailed. 


The committee has reiterated previous 
recommendations which have been com- 
pletely ignored by State Department offi- 
cials, namely, that the Department get 
out of the operating phases of activities 
for which other agencies of the Govern- 
ment are responsible and concentrate on 
the over-all job of foreign policy. There 
is no justification, the Congressmen said, 
for there being located in the Depart- 
ment an Aviation Division with 30 em- 
ployees, or a Shipping Division with 21 
persons, or a Telecommunication Divi- 
sion with 26 workers. These are a few 
of the glaring examples of State Depart- 
ment encroachment on the work of other 
governmental agencies. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
held extensive hearings on the security 
phase of the Department’s work and the 
employment of individuals that are con- 
sidered poor risks from a security angle. 
Committee investigators disclosed and 
reproduced from the Department’s files 
the employment history of 108 former, 
present, and prospective employees. It 
was revealed that employees of question- 
able loyalty remain on the State De- 
partment pay roll for many months, in 
some cases more than a year, while they 
are being investigated and reinvesti- 
gated, because no one in the long chain 
of case evaluators will take definite 
action. The key to the State Depart- 
ment’s security program rests in the 
Office of Controls, which is the manage- 
ment office for six major divisions, 
namely: Visa, Munitions, Protective 
Services, Foreign Activities, Correlation, 
and Investigations. Throughout the 
hearings there was no indication that 
the Office of Controls, which costs 
$60,000 annually in salaries alone, makes 
any contribution to the proper adminis- 
tration and coordination of work in the 
divisions under its jurisdiction. On the 
contrary, there is real evidence that it is 
detrimental to the highest efficency in 
the divisions it supervises, and that it has 
systematically hindered the weeding out 
of inefficient and disloyal employees. 

As far as could be ascertained, Mr. 
Hamilton Robinson, the Director of the 
Office of Controls, has had no investiga- 
tive or other kind of experience which 
would qualify him for his present job. 
There is no indication in his past history 
that he has ever been associated with se- 
curity matters. His testimony points up 
gross incompetency. Lack of experience 
would seem to be the rule rather than 
the exception insofar as this Office is 
concerned. 

In the course of the‘hearings, the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska, Congressman 
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STEFAN, questioned Mr. Robinson about 
his assistant, a Mr. Stanley Goodrich. 
Here is what developed: 

Mr. Steran. What is the background of Mr. 
Goodrich? 

Mr. Rogpinson. He was a colonel or a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Army. 

Mr. Steran. What was he before that? 

Mr. Rosinson. I think he was in the paint 
business, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. StTeran. In what capacity? 

Mr. Rosinson. In the paint business, sir. 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes; a salesman or house 
painter? 

Mr. Roernson. I think he was a salesman. 
I do not think he was a house painter. 


The gentleman from Nebraska, Con- 
gressman STEFAN, read into the offi- 
cial hearings less than a dozen of the 
108 cases reported by investigators. 
That record would make our war dead 
turn in their graves. Case No. 1 was born 
in New York City in 1918. He was em- 
ployed as an economist and analyst with 
the Office of Strategic Services—better 
known as Big Bill Donovan’s Cloak and 
Dagger Boys—and with the State De- 
partment since June 1945. Previous to 
that he worked for the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the War Production Board. 
He is now employed in the Division of 
Research and Intelligence. In October 
1947 a memorandum recommended that 
this man be terminated as a security risk. 
It revealed that he was an active mem- 
ber and officer of the American Student 
Union. He has been closely associated 
with several subjects in a Russian es- 
pionage case, and has two brothers who 
are Communist Party members. Con- 
fronted with this information, Mr. Ham- 
ilton Robinson, Director of the Office of 
Controls, said that the State Depart- 
ment Personnel Security Board decided 
that Case No. 1 was not a security risk. 

Case No. 3 immigrated to the United 
States from Hungary in 1938, was natur- 
alized in 1944. Her record shows her to 
be an active member of the International 
Workers’ Order, which is a well-known 
Communist-front organization. 

Two references on her application for 
citizenship were members of the TWO 
and contributors to Communist maga- 
zines. She, herself, was a contributor to 
the Hungarian Communist magazine 
known as NOK. One reference on her 
State Department application refused to 
recommend her, questioning her loyalty, 
and declaring she is inclined toward 
communism. A former employer stated 
that he discharged the subject for being 
argumentative and inclined toward 
communism. Another employer stated 
she was a radical and boasted of being a 
Communist. Two other witnesses testi- 
fied that she said communism was a good 
thing and right for this country. A fifth 
informant said she was “oversympathetic 
to communism.” 

A review was given this case in June 
1947. All informants were reinterviewed 
and reiterated their statements. In Oc- 
tober, a State Department investigator 
advised that an unfavorable security 
recommendation was being prepared. 
Despite this record, compiled since 1944, 
this woman is still employed at the State 
Department. 
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Another case deals with a State De- 
partment employee who belongs and has 
aimitted membership to five Commu- 
nist-front organizations. Repeated rec- 
ommendations have been made for her 
dismissal. She remains employed in the 
Department. 

Another reveals the case of a man, 
employed by the Government since 1942, 
In 1945, he joined the staff of the State 
Department. A year later, testimony 
gathered from eight reputable citizens, 
including six members from the faculty 
of two great universities, a naval officer 
and business associate, indicated that 
this employee was either a Communist or 
fellow traveler, His past record re- 
vealed that he was discharged from a 
naval school for poor grades and pro- 
Communist activities. A memorandum 
dated May 15, 1946 attached to this in- 
dividual’s files reads as follows: “Investi- 
gation disclosed evidence of a material 
nature tending to affect adversely the 
subject’s loyalty to the Government of 
the United States and its institutions. It 
reveals that the subject is unmistakably 
identified with Communist activities.” 
Further Government investigations re- 
port this man to be lacking in ability, a 
disagreeable associate, work below par, 
mediocre, dull, and slow-thinking, weak 
as to ability, common sense, and public 
relations. These are official reports of 
this individual’s supervisors. Four sub- 


sequent reports and investigations have 
been made, and despite the considerable 
derogatory information obtained, the 
subject was transferred in August 1947 to 
another division when his previous po- 


sition was abolished. After a year anda 
half of investigation, no conclusion has 
been reached in this case and the subject 
remains employed in the Department. 
And so ad infinitum. 

Not only did investigators turn up 
these cases of men and women actually 
employed but they made available to the 
Appropriations Committee, the records 
of persons who were presently under con- 
sideration for future employment by the 
Department. ‘These records, if anything, 
were even more unsavory. Applicants 
for positions as Foreign Service officers, 
experts in information and education 
were found to have records as moral de- 
linquents and mental hazards of one 
kind or another. Several had police 
records. As Congressmen questioned 
State Department officials regarding 
these subjects, their testimony became 
more evasive, erratic, and unsatisfactory. 

Committee investigators reported that, 
though the State Department files were 
ostensibly open to them, papers contain- 
ing important information were with- 
held. Sharp questioning of Mr. Hamil- 
ton Robinson by the gentleman from 
Nebraska, Congressman STEFAN, revealed 
that a central control book, containing 
personnel records, with potent documen- 
tation, was not inade available to the 
investigators, despite repeated demands 
for its release. 

According to Mr. Robinson, one of the 
most important working tools of the 
Office of Controls is a card index of 300,- 
000 references on individuals and organi- 
zations. These cards are the Key to in- 
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formation in the Department on sub- 
versive activities. Investigators reported 
that up to December 1947 no uniform 
method of indexing materials was used 
in that office, no one seemed to be familiar 
with the files or the references or sym- 
bols in the card index. A test check of 
the cards indicated that approximately 
29 percent of them had insufficient infor- 
mation or faulty reference material. 
The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEFAN] pointed out that “15,000 military 
and naval attaché reports on security 
matters were received and handled by 
the Division in the past year and that 
less than 5 percent of them were indexed,” 
thus making the balance of 95 percent of 
negligible intelligence value. 

No enemy of the United States could 
hope for a better ally than the complete 
confusion and disintegration of our gov- 
ernmental machinery. When the Nazis 
stalked Europe, they undermined and 
overtook the Governments of Poland, 
Denmark, Norway, Belgium, and France. 
Now Russia is on the prowl. So far she 
has pocketed Albania, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Pulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and you might 
as well add Finland. This is no time to 
play Little Red Riding Hood. Any offi- 
cers or employees of the United States 
Government who are suspected in the 
slightest degree of communism, or affili- 
ation with Communist-controlled organ- 
izations or who are so lacking in discre- 
tion that they associate themselves with 
the enemies of this Nation should be 
forced out of the Federal employ. Let 
them earn their bread and board in other 
pursuits, not allied with the welfare of 
this Nation. Unfortunately, there is no 
law against their type of treachery. On 
the contrary they seek protection in the 
very laws they so despise. They cleverly 
plant the old cliches in the mind of the 
public—Red baiting, tyranny, witch 
hunts. It is an old story. The ending 
is up to the Congress and the American 
people. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have -just finished 
reading Report No. 1433 from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce for the fiscal year 
1949, and I am shocked at a comment 
made by the committee concerning the 
administration of the Office of Alien 
Property. That Office, as we know, is 
charged with the responsibility of vest- 
ing the properties of the enemy aliens 
in the United States under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. The great respon- 
sibilities of that Office are placed upon 
the Honorable David L. Bazelon, Assist- 
ant Attorney General and Director of 
the Office of Alien Property. 

Mr. Bazelon is a personal friend of 
mine and prior to his becoming a public 
servant he was engaged in the practice 
of law in Chicago, Ill. Like many of our 
public servants, Mr. Bazelon gave up a 
very successful practice and made many 
personal sacrifices in order that he might 
serve his Government. 

Six months after assuming the respon- 
sibilities of that Office and on Tuesday, 
December 9, 1947, Mr. Bazelon appeared 
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before the House Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations to testify and justify the 
request for funds to carry on the activi- 
ties of that Office for the 1949 fiscal year. 
At the hearing Mr. Bazelon answered 
all questions propounded by the chair- 
man and the other members of the com- 
mittee in an apparently satisfactory 
manner. The chairman and the mem- 
bers of the committee did nct indicate 
to Mr. Bazelon at that time that they 
had any criticism of the manner in which 
the activity was being administered nor 
did they direct any questions to him with 
reference to the administration of his 
Office. However, on Friday, February 27, 
the report of the committee was made 
public and it contained the following 
statement: 

In this connection it may be stated that 
information brought to the attention of the 
committee indicates exceedingly poor ad- 
ministration of this activity. It is suggested 
that the Attorney General take immediate 
steps to survey the Office of Alien Property 
both from an administrative and operational 
standpoint and have the resulting informa- 
tion available for the consideration of this 
committee during the hearings on the bill 
for the fiscal year 1950. 


This statement has been made without 
affording Mr. Bazelon with an oppor- 
tunity to answer such charges or com- 
ment upon any of the alleged informa- 
tion which has been brought to the 
attention of the committee. There is 
not one iota of evidence contained in the 
hearing which would substantiate that 
statement. The criticism is unfair and 
unfounded. It cannot serve any useful 
purpose. Since no attempt is made to 
inform Mr. Bazelon of the nature of the 
information or its source, there is no 
opportunity for him to make useful in- 
vestigation in his own organization nor 
to take any corrective action, if correc- 
tive action is called for. 

The derogatory remarks which have 
been permitted to creep into this report 
can only serve to impede the progress and 
to destroy the efficiency and morale of 
our Government officials. If our com- 
mittees are to follow this grossly unfair 
and improper procedure, we cannot ex- 
pect men who have been successful in 
private life, such as Mr. Bazelon, to ac- 
cept positions as public servants. Cer- 
tainly the compensation awarded them 
for their services is no incentive. 

In view of the difficulty the Govern- 
ment is having in retaining competent 
administrators, it is, in my opinion, far 
beneath the dignity of the Congress to 
criticize publicly these administrators in 
such an unfair manner. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER: On 
page 72, line 10, after “referee”, insert “ap- 
pointed,” and after “place” where it first 
appears in line 10 insert “created since June 
28, 1946.” 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. : I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I want to inform the 
Members of the Committee that this 
particular amendment was brought to 
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the Committee with the full approval of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
and so far as I am concerned I accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are several others, perhaps, who may 
want to say something about it, but 
are willing to accept the amendment. I 
might say in connection with this amend- 
ment that it is designed to preserve the 
status quo of places where referees in 
bankruptcy sat before the enactment of 
the referee law on the 28th of June 1946. 
By the adoption of this language, the 
House will have shown beyond any ques- 
tion its desire to see that its responsibility 
is assumed and not passed on to some 
clerk in the administrative office. The 
enactment of this language in this 
amendment will preserve every place 
where terms of bankruptcy court have 
been held and will prevent an interfer- 
ence with arrangements that have been 
proved successful over a period of years. 
Unless this language is adopted some of 
you may find that some clerk has decided 
to abolish a place for holding terms of 
bankruptcy court. It is very important 
that this amendment be adopted. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I am very 
happy that the Committee has accepted 
the gentleman’s amendment. I know 
that without your amendment, a great 
hardship would be worked, not only on 
litigants, but on people generally in the 
legal field who handle these cases. I have 
a particular instance of my own with 
reference to my district where without 
your amendment, a referee was taken 
from my district in Madison County, a 
county of over 180,000 people and liti- 
gants and attorneys Were forced to travel 
100 miles to the next city, Springfield, 
Ml., where they hold terms of court. 

Mr. WALTER. This amendment will 
guarantee to the gentleman’s constitu- 
ency that the present arrangements will 
not be interfered with. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I am glad to 
hear that. Prior to the war, we had a 
great number of bankruptcy cases in 
this referees court at Evansville, fil. 
During and since the war we have not 
had very many. Bui if the people make 
the same mistake they did in the twenties, 
we may have a deluge of bankruptcy 
cases, and I want to see these people 
have every convenience possible. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentieman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The _ gentleman’s 
amendment applies particularly to places 
where referees in bankruptcy are now 
sitting and will preserve the status quo 
without any question. The amendment 
comes here with the full recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WALTER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Do I understand 
the effect of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is to provide that the referees in 
bankruptcy will sit where they are now 
sitting? 
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Mr. WALTER. Exactly. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Would 
your amendment take care of the situa- 
tion where a referee might be in this sit- 
uation? To be explicit, there are sev- 
eral small towns in my district, one of 
which has always had a referee in it. 
But he has not always been in the same 
town. If the present referee is in one 
of the small towns some 20 miles away 


from where the referee had been in 


1946, but covering the same territory, of 
course, would your amendment take care 
of a case of that sort? 

Mr. WALTER. I do not think it 
would, frankly. The amendment would 
take care of the situation where the 
referees are today holding terms of 
bankruptcy court in a particular place. 
However, if the referee is the same per- 
son, no matter where he sits, then the 
arrangement could not be disturbed. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Would the 
gentleman inform me _ whether his 
amendment goes to the places at which 
the referee sits rather than to the par- 
ticular referee? 

Mr. WALTER. It goes to both. I 
know the gentleman’s problem. Today, 
as I understand it, there are terms of 
bankruptcy court held in Oakland, Calif., 
and the terms of the United States 
court are held in San Francisco. Now 
because there was a referee sitting in 
Oakland on the 28th of June 1946, the 
administrative officer of the court can- 
not disturb that situation. We talk a 
lot about bureaucracy. We are contin- 
ually complaining about the encroach- 
ment of the executive branch on our 
prerogatives. Here is an opportunity for 
us to demonstrate whether or not we 
mean it when we say that we intend to 
regulate the regulators. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. 
the gentlemart yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. LATHAM. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that your ainendment would keep 
in the present location the referee, who 
is presently in the post office away from 
the district court, with free rent and 
with adequate quarters, and so on? 

Mr. WALTER. Precisely. That is one 
of the reasons why some of us on the Ju- 
Giciary Committee felt that it was nec- 
essary to recommend the language that 
the Appropriations Committee adopted. 
During the depression years a great 
many Federal buildings were erected, 
and in most of them accommodations 
were provided for the holding of terms 
of court. It seems to many of us it 
would be the height of folly to permit a 
court to direct a place for holding terms 
of bankruptcy court at an additional ex- 
pense to the United Sta*es. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. This subcommittee tries 
to carry out the intent of Congress when 
we know what that intent is. In this 
case there appears to have been some 


Chairman, will 
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doubt. We do not spell it out correctly, 
and we are happy to make any contribu- 
tion in clearing up the intent of this 
body. 

Mr, WALTER. 
man, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a substitute for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Reep of Illinois: 


On page 72, line 8, strike out all of lines 8, 
9, 10, and 11. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
inform the gentleman that is not a prop- 
er substitute for the pending amend- 
ment. The gentleman may offer this 
amendment later. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

As I understand the situation the only 
effect it would have would be to take the 
referee now holding court in Reading, 
Pa., and transfer that court to Easton, 
Pa. Easton is on the extreme eastern 
end of the five counties composing the 
northwest half of the eastern Pennsyl- 
vania district. There are good roads con- 
necting Reading with every other part of 
the five counties. Reading is in the exact 
center of the geographical area served. 
The statistics of the filings of bankruptcy 
cases show that it is in the center of the 
case load to be carried. It is the result 
of a. study made by the expert on bank- 
ruptcy of the administrative office of the 
courts. It has the approval of the Con- 
ference of Senior Circuit Judges. It is 
located in the exact center instead of on 
the farthest easternmost boundary of the 
area, and in the county in which there 
are fewer cases filed than in this center 
county alone. But be that as it may, 
I think the geography of the situation 
shows that the amendment ought not to 
be adopted. You wiil upset the law that 
we wrote 2 years ago and it has been 
the law ever since and there is no cbjec- 
tion to it. It has the approval of the con- 
stituted authorities, including the Con- 
ference of Senior Circuit Judges. 

Mr. WALTER. I know that the gen- 
tleman did not mean this particular 
situation. 

Mr. HOBBS. I certainly did and I got 
my information from the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. No; the gentleman did 
not get that information from me. This 
matter was discussed in the Committee 
on the Judiciary. The gentleman from 
Alabama himself pointed out that there 
were 18 different situations affected, sit- 
uations all over the United States. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Retp, the chairman 
of our Bankruptcy Subcommittee, was the 
one who made that statement and read 
the list of offices that would be abolished, 
but that statement was made with ref- 
erence to a wholly different matter. 
Now, may I address myself to the amend- 


I thank the gentle- 
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ment for just 1 minute? The basic law 
governing referees is the result of a 10- 
year fight to remove the last vestige of 
the iniquitous fee system from our judi- 
cial system. We put the referees on a 
salary basis. We found six referees who 
were drawing over $100,000 a year. By 
leveling off such peaks of the “take” and 
by prescribing that no referee could get 
over $10,000, we have come to the place 
where the United States Government will 
make over a million dollars a year, as 
estimated by the experts in whom I have 
explicit confidence. 

This is the law, and it was prescribed 
that the administrative office of the 
courts should make a careful study; and 
after conference with the district court 
judges these bankruptcy districts were 
set up for referees. No such area was 
created where the case load did not jus- 
tify it. We have cut down the number 
of referees by about half, to where we 
now have 160 instead of 340. We have 
saved money. Money will be paid into 
the Treasury. The system will show a 
profit to the Federal Government in- 
stead of a loss. It costs the Government 
nothing except during the lag while the 
case fees are being collected. 

So we submit that a careful study like 
this ought not to be upset. If you will 
look at the map of these districts you 
will find Easton, of course, in the eastern 
extremity, while the place where the ex- 
perts put it is in the exact center of the 
bankruptcy district. The case load jus- 
tifies it also. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to propose a pro forma 
amendment; namely, to strike out the 
last three words, 

Mr. Chairman, my only excuse for tak- 
ing the floor in this matter is that I was 
a referee in bankruptcy at one time out 
in California, and relinquished the job 
at the end of my term, and recommended 
a@ successor, whom the court appointed. 

I concede that the abolition of the fee 
system was a very good thing. The rea- 
son I should like to see adopted the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] is that 
I am familiar with one case where it 
would be a strict disservice to abolish the 
office of referee or to remove the office to 
another city. The place I refer to is Oak- 
land, Calif. This referee serves a com- 
munity of over 1,000,000 people. They 
propose by this bill to eliminate that 
office and center it all across the bay in 
San Francisco. I think it would be a 
very great disservice to the number of 
people who had the use of the referee’s 
office in Oakland. Ido not know whether 
the average Member of Congress knows, 
but going through the office of a referee 
in bankrupty—and I was a referee in a 
small office comprising about six or eight 
counties—are a great many cases, In 
the Oakland office thousands of cases are 
considered each year. The referee out 
there was previous to his appointment, 
an experienced and successful trial law- 
yer. He has had the job for about 10 
years and he receives $10,000 a year. I 
think it would be very bad for people who 
get into the unfortunate position of being 
bankrupts, and their attorneys likewise, 
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to have to go over toSan Francisco. Un- 
doubtedly the work in San Francisco 
would catapult up so high there would be 
great delay in the disposition of these 
various estates. Also, there is no space 
in the Federal Building, so office space 
would have to be rented at a higher cost 
than in Oakland. 

For that reason and based upon my 
knowledge of this one case, I hope that 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will be adopted. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HOBBS. The situation that the 
distinguished gentleman has recited will 
be taken care of by the Reed amendment 
to be offered by the chairman of our 
Bankruptcy Subcommittee in conjunc- 
tion with 11 other places that are simi- 
larly affected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Does 
the gentleman mean that the office at 
Oakland, Calif., will be retained? 

Mr. HOBBS. If we adopt the amend- 
ment that he is going to offer. The only 
reason that that is not up for considera- 
tion now is it was held out of order as a 
substitute for the Walter amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I under- 
stand that. I do not know anything 
about the Easton case, but I do know 
about this one case to which I referred 
and I think it would be a mistake to 
eliminate that office or move it. 

Mr. HOBBS. We not only know about 
that case but we know of 11 other cases 
that would work the same kind of a 
hardship. The Reed amendment will 
take care of all of them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes, the last 5 minutes to be 
reserved for the chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KEEFE]. ' 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask one question of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania who has offered an amendment 
to the pending bill. The distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosss] 
says that the only effect of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is to provide a referee in 
bankruptcy at Easton, Pa., which is at 
the far corner of the judicial district, 
there being a ‘referee in Reading. I 
would like to know whether or not that 
is the fact and if that is the full purport 
of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WALTER. No, that is not the 
fact. In the first place, there has not 
been a referee in Reading for the last 
4 years, nor has there been a case in 
bankruptcy in 5 years. There has not 
been a referee in bankruptcy in Easton 
for 2 years. All of the bankruptcy busi- 
ness in Easton, Pa., is being transacted in 
Philadelphia. The only purpose of this 
amendment is to prevent an administra- 
tive officer from interfering with situa- 
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tions that have proven satisfactory over 
a period of years. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is it a fact that the gen- 
tleman’s amendment is applicable to that 
one situation as charged by the gentle- 
man from Alabama? I understand that 
an amendment is going to be offered by 
the distinguished gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Rezep) that would take care of 
some 11 or 12 situations that ought to be 
taken care of. I understand that the 
gentleman’s amendment does not touch 
that situation at all. 

Mr. WALTER. This amendment ap- 
plies to every place in the United States 
where on the 28th of June 1946 terms of 
bankruptcy court were being held. That 
is, every place in the United States. As 
a matter of fact, I did not know that the 
situation at Easton, which happens to 
be my home town, was affected. 

Mr. Does the gentleman 
mean by “bankruptcy court” the usual 
transactions before a referee? 

Mr. WALTER. That is right. 

Mr. HOBBS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I confess I am very 
much disturbed because of this complete 
conflict that exists and I want to be sure 
that a situation that exists in my State 
is going to be taken care of also. 

Mr. HOBBS. I welcome the challenge 
and I reiterate that the sole purpose of 
this amendment is to take the referee 
away from Reading and put him in Eas- 
ton. The trick is this date that he has 
inserted, the date of the approval of the 
Referee in Bankruptcy Salary Act. 
Therefore, since there was a part-time 
referee working out of Philadelphia, sit- 
ting at that time in Easton but not in 
Reading, it would have the effect that I 
stated, and I am glad that the records 
bear me out, and they do not substan- 
tiate what the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania says. 

Mr. KEEFE. It places the average 
Member of Congress in a rather embar- 
rassing situation when we have two dis- 
tinguished members of the Committee 
on the Judiciary endeavoring to inter- 
pret an amendment that is offered to this 
bill, which the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee in charge of the bill says he is 
willing to accept, and a third distin- 
guished member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary trying to get recognition to 
offer an amendment and to speak on 
it which will have some other effect. 

Before I vote on this matter I want to 
be sure that the amendment I am voting 
on will do the thing that we all have in 
mind. I do not want to vote for some 
tricky amendment that is simply going 
to make provision for taking care of a 
situation up in Pennsylvania, may I say, 
and not take care of similar situations 
that exist all over the United States. I 
think before we vote on this matter we 
better know what we are voting on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. StTeran]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, some- 
thing has been said about embarrass- 
ment and something about the chairman 
of the committee being willing to accept 
an amendment to the bill. Now, let us 
keep the record straight because I, as 
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chairman of the subcommittee, also am 
embarrassed. I have told this House 
many times that I would go along with 
the leadership in fighting against legis- 
lation being written in an appropriation 
bill; that I will do everything I possibly 
can to consult the legislative committees, 
wherever I can, or wherever I think they 
would help me bring into the House or 
into the committee an appropriation biil 
which would have the approval of the 
Members on both sides of the aisle. 

If you will look on page 72, you will 
find language that was not in the bill last 
year. That language reads: 

No part of any appropriation in this title 
shall be used to pay the cost of maintaining 
an ofiice or for the salary of a referee at any 
place other than at a place where terms of a 
district court of the United States are held. 


This is an amendment which was 
brought to my committee by a member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary with a 
message stating that it was the unani- 
mous opinion of that committee that 
this amendment should be placed in 
this bill, and for that reason you find this 
amendment in the bill. I assumed when 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania took 
the floor and offered the amendment, 
that the entire membership of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was unanimously 
in favor of that amendment. I thought 


it was merely an amendment to this 
amendment which was brought to my 
committee. 

Now, I want to compliment the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Reep] and the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosss] 
for bringing into this House a bill plac- 


ing referees on a salary basis and becom- 
ing officials of the United States District 
Court, because I agree with the gentle- 
man from Alabama that eventually this 
will result in not only a saving of about 
$1,000,600 a year to the taxpayers of the 
United States, but will also result in 
better justice to those who appear in 
bankruptcy courts, and the public will 
not be gouged. Now you are proposing 
another amendment here today to do 
something else with these referees. I 
leave it to the judgment of this commit- 
tee. Who are more entitled to ask that 
an amendment be placed in an appro- 
priation bill than members of the com- 
mittee that writes legislation relating to 
the judiciary? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. The gentleman 
from Nebraska stated that he was ap- 
proached by a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary asking that this amend- 
ment be placed in the bill, and that it 
was the unanimous opinion of that com- 
mittee that that should be done. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Would the gen- 
tleman be surprised to know that the 
first time the Committee on the Judiciary 
knew anything about this amendment 
was when it was called to their attention 
yesterday at a meeting of the committee? 

Mr. STEFAN. I am very much sur- 
prised, because the chairman of that 
committee told me not very long ago he 
knew very little or nothing about it. The 
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gentleman from Illinois knows of my 
high regard for the members of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, and that I 
frequently consult with them on matters 
of legislation dealing with the Federal 
Judiciary and the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. MICHENER. I regret exceedingly 
to see this disagreement among the 
members of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. I learned of this provision in the 
bill, on yesterday. The full committee 
discussed the provision. My personal 
view is that the language in the bill 
should remain in the bill, although I did 
not have anything to do with putting it 
in the bill. The real trouble is that every 
time you start to cut appropriations any- 
where someone is going to lose a referee 
in his territory, and when that happens— 
when the Members find that out—every- 
body starts a fight against the cut that 
affects his district. That is all there is 
to this. Those who are trying to change 
it are trying to keep certain persons in 
jobs in their districts. I should like to 
see the bill remain as it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. WALTER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REEp of Illinois: 
On page 72, strike out all of lines 8, 9, 10, and 
11. 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
my amendment strikes out the entire 
paragraph which provides that no part 
of the appropriation shall be used to pay 
the cost of maintaining an office or for 
the salary of a referee at any place other 
than a place where terms of a district 
court of the United States are held. 

When the Referees’ Salary Act was 
passed in 1946, we had in the United 
States some 330 referees in bankruptcy. 
These referees received their compensa- 
tion wholly from fees. collected from 
bankrupt estates. The act of 1946 pro- 
vided that fees must be collected and 
turned into the Treasury and that the 
referees be placed on a Salary basis. The 
number of referees to be appointed, the 
districts in which they shall serve, and 
the salaries they are to receive are fixed 
by the Judicial Conference, composed 
of the Chief Justice of the United States 
and the senior circuit judges of each 
respective circuit. The place at which 
such referees are to hold court and have 
their principal office is also fixed under 
that law by the conference. The referees 
themselves are appointed by the district 
judges. 

The effect of the provision in the pend- 
ing bill sought to be eliminated by this 
amendment will be that 18 referees, lo- 
cated at places where a Federal district 
court does not hold terms of court, will 
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be legislated out of existence, their sal- 
aries stopped, their expenses denied, and 
their offices closed unless they are moved 
to places where the district courts now 
hold court. 

Without doubt the intention of the 
Committee on Appropriations was to re- 
duce expenditures by locating as many 
referees as possible in Federa! buildings 
end thus reducing the amount of money 
that is paid for office rent. As a matter 
of fact, no appreciable reduction would 
be accomplished and only confusion 
would result. There are two full-time 
referees who would be affected by this 
provision, one in Jamaica, N. Y., and one 
in Oakland, Calif. The one at Jamaica, 
N. Y., now occupies quarters in the Ja- 
maica Post Office Building. But inas- 
much as the district court holds no 
terms of court there, his office would 
have to be vacated under this act, and 
if he still desired to serve as a referee 
he would be compelled to move to Brook- 
lyn. In Oakland, Calif., where likewise 
no Federal! district court sits, the referee 
eccupies a rented office. This also would 
be closed and he would be required to 
move to San Francisco and secure rented 
quarters in that city because even now 
there is no available space in the Federal 
Building for their resident referee. The 
fact that rents are higher in San Fran- 
cisco than in Oakland certainly means 
no economy here and the Oakland bar, 
litigants, and public will be put to the 
inconvenience of crossing the bay to 
transact bankruptcy business in San 
Francisco. The other referees affected 
are in small towns as a rule and serve 
a large area. The total amount of rent 
that is paid for all of the office space for 
all of these part-time referees, some 16 
of them, is $5,329 per year. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. What are their salaries? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. The salaries 
of these part-time referees are as 
follows: 

Yonkers, N. Y., $3,500. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., $1,500 a year. 

Reading, Pa., $3,000. 

Ebensburg, Pa., $3,500. 

Salisbury, Md., $1,000. 

Staunton, Va., $1,500. 

Grafton, W. Va., $3,000. 

Tupelo, Miss., $1,000. 

Joliet, Ill., $3,000. 

Dixon, Ill., $3,000. 

Edwardsville, Ill., $2,000. 

Gary, Ind., $3,500. 

Manitowoc, Wis., $3,500. 

San Bernardino, Calif., $1,000. 

Corvallis, Oreg., $3,500. 

La Grande, Oreg., $900. ’ 

Those are the salaries of all these part- 
time referees whose services must be 
performed either by other referees whose 
salaries would then have to be raised, or 
other referees would have to be appointed 
from the big cities to go into the country 
districts and perform the duties formerly 
performed by the resident referee. This, 
too, means additional mileage and ex- 
penses to say nothing of the inconven- 
ience of the public. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 
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Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlemen from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
there is one other thing I wish to call the 
attention of the committee to, and that 
is the provision that has been inserted in 
this bill is likewise objectionable because 
it is vague and uncertain. It is vague 
and uncertain because it says “that no 
part of this appropriation shall be used 
to pay the salary or maintain the office 
of any referee at any place other than at 
a place where the terms of the district 
courts of the United States are held.” I 
am sure I do not know how the word 
“place” would be construed. It is a very 
vague and uncertain term. 

Webster’s Twentieth Century Diction- 
ary, 1936 edition, page 1250, defines the 
word “place”: 

A particular portion of space considered as 
separate and distinct from rest of space; a 
particular locality, spot or location; position; 
that portion of space which anybody occu- 
pied or occupies; as anything in its place; a 
warm place. 

Any particular location considered as dis- 
tinct from others, relations, or use; region; 
site; abode; quarters; a building, village, 
town, city, or country; 

Room that may be occupied; reception; 
ground; 

Room made vacant as by the absence of 
former occupant; 


Black’s Law Dictionary, 1944 edition, 
page 1363, gives the ‘following informa- 


tion: 

Place: This word is a very indefinite term. 
It is applied to any locality, limited by boun- 
daries, however large or however small. It 
may be used to designate a country, state, 
county, town, or a very small portion of a 
town. The extent of the locality designated 
by it must generally be determined by the 
connection in which it is used. (Law v. Fair- 
field (46 Vt. 432); Henthorne v. State (35 
Okl. Cr. 197, 249 pp. 429, 430); State v. White 
(111 Kan. 196, 206 pp. 903, 904); Roche Valley 
Land Co. v. Barth (67 Mont. 353, 215 pp. 654, 
655); Carlin v. City of Chicago (262 Ill. 564, 
104 n. e. 905, 907, ann. cas. 1915B, 213); 
Allison v. Hern (102 Kan. 48, 169 pp. 187, 188) ; 
Kansas City Breweries Co. v. Kansas City (96 
Kan, 731, 153 pp. 523, 524); Robinson v. State 
(143 Miss. 247, 108 So. 903, 905); Hammell 
v. State (198 Ind. 45, 152 n. e. 161, 163); 
State v. Cahalan (204 Iowa 410, 214 n. w. 612, 
613) .) 


From Forty-eighth Corpus Juris, page 
1211: 


Place: A. As a noun—1l. In general. A 
very indefinite term; a word of variable 
meaning, the particular meaning in any 
given instance of its use depending upon the 
connection and circumstances of its use. 
In its primary and most general sense it 
means locality, situation, or site; an area; an 
area or portion of land marked off or regarded 
as marked off or separated from the rest, as 
by occupancy, use, or character; any por- 
tion of space regarded as measured off or 
distinct from all other space or as appro- 
priated to some definite object or use; a 
definite point or locality; a portion of space 
regarded as separate from the rest of space; 
region; space occupied by, or belonging to, 
a thing under consideration; space regarded 
as abode or quarters. It may be applied to 
any locality, limited by boundaries, however 
large or however small. Accordingly, among 
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other things, the term may be employed as 
designating, including, or synonymous with, 
“archway,” “automobile,” “barbershop,” 
“booth,” “building,” “city,” “country,” 
“county,” “excavation,” “farm,” “home- 
stead,” “hotel,” “hotel room,” “house,” “in- 
closure,” whether covered or not, “interior 
of a railway station,” “livery stable,” “par- 
ish,” “park,” “part of an alley,” “post office,” 
“building,” “receiving house for letters,” 
“restaurant,” “room,” “steamboat,” or “ves- 
sel,” “street,” “tent,” “town,” “trench,” 
“vehicle,” “weed or brush patch,” “whole 
premises,” “yard.” The extent of the local- 
ity designated by the term must, generally, 
be determined by the connection in which it 
is used. 


A place could mean a county; it could 
mean a city; it could mean a building; it 
could mean a part of a building. Here 
you have this situation in Jamaica, for 
instance, where you have a full-time 
referee. There is a Federal post office in 
Jamaica and if you address your mail 
you address it to Jamica, N. Y., yet Jama- 
ica, like Brooklyn, is a part of the city of 
New York. If place means the building 
in Brooklyn where the district court 
holds court, then the Jamaica referee will 
have to move to Brooklyn, and the people 
of that part of the city of New York that 
he now serves will not get service in their 
own locality. If place means city, then 
obviously he can stay where he is. If 
these small part-time offices out in the 
country districts are abolished it means 
that the people in those country districts 
must go into the big cities to transact 
their bankruptcy business. I have in 
mind for instance my own State. The 
northern district of Illinois comprises in 
area about one-third of the State. Its 
population is about two-thirds of the 
State. There are three full-time referees 
in Chicago which lies wholly within the 
county of Cock. There are 17 other 
counties in the district that are served 
by two part-time referees. If this bill 
is not amended and becomes the. law 
these two part-time referees will be done 
away with and all the litigants in those 
17 counties will be required to be served 
by referees whose offices are many miles 
away in the city of Chicago. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending amend- 
ment will leave the operation of the 
bankruptcy courts as they have been es- 
tablished by the Federal district and cir- 
cuit judges. They will be more economi- 
cal, more practical, more convenient. 
This is no time to hamper, harass, or em- 
barrass the administration of justice by a 
synthetic economy that will amount to 
an extravagance and a hardship to the 
public. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. REED] has 
again expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, there is 
a very important rubber bill to follow the 
consideration of the pending bill. I won- 
der if we cannot arrive at some time to 
conclude the debate on this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes, the last 3 
minutes to be reserved for the chairman 
of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. STEFAN]. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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My. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am deeply interested in seeing 
this amendment agreed to not only be- 
cause it happens to vitally affect my dis- 
trict to the large extent of a $1,090 sal- 
ary but because it happens that I served 
as a country referee for some 20 years. 
I think injustice and hardship will result 
in a number of communities, certainly 
the district which I represent, if this 
amendment is not adopted. 

One of the things that I think has es- 
caped the attention of the committee is 
the fact that one of the chief functions 
of a referee in bankruptcy is to make 
access to the bankruptcy court easy for 
people who have to come into that court. 
They are always unfortunate cases any- 
way. Many times people have reason to 
see a referee who cannot afford to take 
long trips. It would be upsetting an un- 
broken precedent that has existed since 
the bankruptcy law was first established 
many years ago. From that time unin- 
terruptedly my district has had a referee. 
In the part of Maryland in which I live 
considerable travel and expense is in- 
volved for litigants to go to Baltimore, 
where the district court sits. We have 
had as many as three sitting referees in 
the days when bankruptcy was prolific. 
Today we have only one and his location 
is a great convenience to the members of 
the bar and to litigants and creditors 
who otherwise might have to make long 
journeys even to file a petition or have 
an order signed if there were but a single 
referee in the whole State. As I recall 
from the standpoint of money, for ex- 
ample, it would be much more expensive 
if this referee were removed. I believe 
the law still requires that the first meet- 
ing of creditors be held in the county 
where the bankruptcy originates. There 
are nine counties in my district. To 
reach some of them would require a 200- 
mile journey from Baltimore on the 
other side of the bay. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. There is this addi- 
tional reason for what the gentleman is 
proposing and advocating, in bankruptcy 
proceedings the creditors generally do 
not get much except the little blue slip 
that announces the “catastro-fee”’; and 
why have him have to walk, wear out a 
pair of shoes, and lose all of his patience, 
and maybe most of his religion? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. The cost of 
a referee moving to and from Baltimore 
throughout the nine counties of this little 
district of mine—and it is not a little dis- 
trict geographically—would be more 
than the $1,000 a year in salary that is 
involved. We would also trespass on the 
prerogatives of the courts which have 
selected the places where referees are 
needed. It seems to me that if we can- 
not trust our fine judiciary to select the 
place where a referee should sit and see 
that he sits there, we are, indeed, going 
beyond our function in this bill. 

On the basis of long experience as a 
referee in bankruptcy, I know that the 
referee should be near the people with 
whom he has to deal, and I very strongly 
urge that this amendment be adopted. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaTHAM] is recognized for 142 minutes. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it would be extremely unfortunate if this 
amendment did not pass. 

It certainly would be very serious for 
my community and for several adjoining 
communities. The referee in my county 
serves not only my county but the ad- 
joining county of Nassau, represented by 
the gentleman from New York, Congress- 
man Leonarp W. HALL, and the next 
county of Suffolk, represented by the 
gentleman from New York, Congress- 
man Kincstanp Macy. Those counties, 
together with my county of Queens con- 
tain about 2,500,000 people. These are 
the people who use this referee’s office. 

If you move the office to Brooklyn 
these people would have to go long dis- 
tances and at great inconvenience to 
Brookiyn. They should not have to do 
this. 

The referee has spacious comfortable 
quarters in the Jamaica post office in 
Queens County. Down in Brooklyn they 
have a dilapidated old building about 
100 years’ old filled to capacity. If the 
office is moved there the Government 
would actually have to go cut and hire for 
about $5,000 a year, additional quarters 
for this referee. It would cost more 
money than the present setup. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATHAM. I yield. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. I understood the gen- 
tleman from Illinois to say it makes the 
people of my county have to go to New 
York City. It would be a great hardship 
on my pecple. 

Mr. LATHAM. I understand it would 
be very critical in the gentleman’s area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harrison] is recognized for 142 minutes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in an effort to protect a good Re- 
publican referee from being abolished by 
a Republican Congress. Now, if you 
want to abolish him that is all right; we 
will put a Democrat in his place at the 
county seat courthouse. 

The referee ought to sit where he can 
serve the convenience of the people. We 
have some good Republicans, and this 

tepublican referee is a good referee. I 
am therefore here to try to save him. 

It seems to me that the question of 
where a referee in bankruptcy should 
sit should not be determined by where a 
court is but by where the district judge 
under the supervision of the judicial 
counsel may determine they can best 
serve the interests of the people. 

Incidentally this measure will not save 
a single dollar, because the people myst 
be served and whenever referees are 
necessary they will be under the super- 
vision of the court. 

For the reasons set forth above I urge 
the adoption of the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. McManon]. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of ithe pending amendment 
because it vitally effects one and a half 
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million people in the County of Queens. 
It is significant to me as Members have 
taken the floor they say, “Well, I have 
eight or nine counties in my district’; “I 
have three or four counties.” But 
Queens is so large that the county itself 
has four Representatives. There are a 
million and a half people in this county. 
The referee in bankruptcy at Jamaica 
also serves the people of Nassau and Suf- 
folk. The people of Suffoik, if the pend- 
ing amendment does not pass, will have 
to travel 140 miles to get to Brooklyn. 
Those of you who were in New York dur- 
ing the recent snowstorm will realize the 
difficulty we had in traveling for most of 
the winter because of the tremendous 
snowfall, the resultant nonremoval by 
the city and the constant freezing creat- 
ing ice ruts. To move the referee in 
bankruptcy to Brooklyn would work an 
undue hardship on the people of Jamaica 
and the rest of Qucens. Therefore I 
urge that the Committee support this 
amendment and afford the two and a 
half milion people of Queens, Nassau, 
and Suffolk the relief to which they are 
entitled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman. from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
at this time because the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hosss] has created an 
impression that this is a personal matter 
with me. A casual examination of the 
report of the Judicial Conference will 
disclose that the referee in bankruptcy is 
required to sit in my home city of Easton, 
Pa. I respectfully request those of you 
Members who had any doubt as to my 
integrity in this matter to look at the 
report of the Judicial Conference and 
you will find that to be the fact. 

As to the amendment I offered that 
would preserve the status quo of situa- 
tions that existed on the 28th of June 
1946, I say to the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee that the Judiciary 
Committee did agree that that amend- 
ment, if adopted, would have taken care 
of every place in the United States where 
a referee sat at the time the bankruptcy 
law was approved. As to the original 
language which I submitted to the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the Chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee and other members 
of the committee and I discussed this 
matter. As a matter of fact, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MIcHENER] 
called my attention to the situation and 
after it was explained language designed 
to meet it was drafted and submitted 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, who apnvroved it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. ALLEN]. ; 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, the District Court for the Northern 
District of California sits in San Fran- 
cisco. It has two full-time referees. The 
population is divided roughly one-half on 
the San Francisco side of the bay and 
one-half on the east side of the bay, from 
which I come. 

Each of the officers.has existed for 20 
years or more; each has given a very 
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satisfactory and convenient service to 
the members of the bar and the litigants. 
There is no saving involved in abolishing 
the position at Oakland and transfer- 
ring it to San Francisco. Each referee 
rents his quarters and each would have 
to be provided with rented quarters, as 
is the case now. 

It is a great convenience to the attor- 
neys on the East Bay side to have a ref- 
eree situated in their midst, a great con- 
venience to the people and a situation 
that has existed satisfactorily for a num- 
ber of years. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment now pending be supported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment 
and the sentiments just expressed by my 
colleague the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ALLEN]. I think that we should 
give the litigants in this county a break. 
They would have to go to San Francisco, 
where they would lose a great deal of 
time crossing the bay, and at great ex- 
pense to themselves and the attorneys 
involved. I can see no reason why the 
situation in crowded metropolitan dis- 
tricts, where we have centralized the De- 
partment of Justice, should not be con- 
tinued. I ask that the amendment be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Love]. 

Mr. LOVE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
suppor; of the amendment. The present 
system is certainly a matter of conven- 
ience and I cannot see how any substan- 
tial saving can be made by the proposed 
change in the bill. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hoses]. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the House, I wish you would 
give me your ears for a moment. This 
amendment offered by the chairman of 
the bankruptcy subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary will not cost 
anyone 1 cent, but, to the contrary, will 
save a considerable sum of money. In 
the first place, it all comes out of the 
costs taxed in bankruptcy cases, after the 
lag which will be necessary to collect the 
fees from the litigants. But, aside from 
that, it is copybook stuff to know that 
the shortest distance between two points 
is a straight line, and that the nearer 
you put courts to the people the more 
convenient attendance.is and the less 
expense. So much for that. 

In the second place I want to say this, 
that far from being unanimous on the 
part of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
we never heard of the amendment which 
was offered to and adopted by the Appro- 
priations Sudcommittee, until after the 
pending bill, so amended, was reported 
to the House. 

Mr. WALTER. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Just one second. I want 
to finish this statement and then I will 
be glad to yield. 


Mir, Chairman, will the 
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Mr. WALTER. I was talking about 
the amendment that was voted down. 
That was the one we discussed. 

Mr. HOBBS. I realize that you showed 
that to me, privately, in the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and again on the floor, 
back of the rail yesterday, but each time 
I told you I was opposed to it. However, 
that was not the amendment now printed 
into the bill as reported by the Appro- 
priations Committee which you gave the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Steran] 
and told him it had unanimous approval 
of the Judiciary Committee. I ccon- 
fidently believe that you were almost, 
if not absolutely alone, in your approval 
of that. I do not believe you, or anyone 
else, consulted with a single one of the 
seven members of the Subcommittee on 
Bankruptcy about that amendment and 
I am quite sure that none of us would 
have approved that amendment if he had 
been consulted. There are 27 members 
of the Judiciary Committee—find one of 
them who agrees with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Water] if you 
can. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEFAN]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
matier is too important to be juggled 
around here in committee, because not- 
withstanding the prosperity that is ap- 
parent in the United States, we had 13,- 
000 bankruptcy cases in 1947, and the 
estimate for the fiscal year 1948 is that 
it will jump up to 20,000. 

As I told you before, I am chagrined 
and embarrassed, as chairman of the 


committee which makes appropriations 
for the Federal judiciary. When I am 
given an amendment from the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an in- 
dication that it comes to me unani- 


mously, I am prone to accept it. Not- 
withstanding that, the committee went 
into this matter carefully. We discussed 
it. But I feel, Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the situation existing in the legisla- 
tive committee, the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, that some settlement of 
this very important matter should be 
made in that committee and not in the 
Committee on Appropriations or on the 
floor of the House at this time. There- 
fore, I assume the responsibility as chair- 
man of this committee, and I believe I 
speak for the minority as well as the 
majority, of saying that we will accept 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Reep], and I ask 
for a vote on it at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Reep]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. H&sELTON: On 
page 74, line 23, after the word “law.”, in- 
sert a new section 502: 

“That no part of the appropriations con- 
tained in this act shall be used for the pur- 
pose of converting any coal-heating units 
to oil or natural gas in any federally owned 
or rented buildings in or outside the District 
of Columbia, or for the installation of oil 
heating units in any new construction.” 

Renumber section 502, 
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Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes after the gen- 
tleman’s time has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
hopeful the committee may see fit to 
accept this amendment, having discussed 
it with Members on both sides, but I just 
want to explain briefly why I think it is 
necessary. 

This bill contains a substantial appro- 
priation for the Federal airport program. 
I discussed that feature with the Assist- 
ant Administrator for Airports. He ad- 
vised me it would’ be almost impossible 
to give the full information as to the 
building program, but he _ thought 
approximately 60 buildings are involved, 
most of them relatively small. The func- 
tiqn of the Administrator is solely to 
determine whether the plans submitted 
are appropriate-and reasonable. I donot 
think any particuiar stress has been laid 
on the wisdom of conservation of oil. 

I have also discussed the item covering 
the boiler at the Washington National 
Airport. I am told it is heated partially 
by oil and partially by coal. It is in- 
tended to provide heat for five new hang- 
ars. The work has actually been com- 
pleted. There have been changes twice 
since 1944, largely dependent upon fuel 
conditions. The authorities do not feel 
that this would be of any great moment, 
relatively speaking. While I can agree 
with them on that, on an over-all basis, I 
still think that when individuals are 
urged to conserve and when some homes 
and buildings are actually cold, it is in- 
cumbent upon the Federal Government 
through its agencies to set the example of 
conservation. That is exactly what this 
amendment is intended to do. 

Secondly, for those who may think we 
are out of the woods on this thing, let me 
call your attention to the fact that over 
the last week end, parts of New England 
had a fall of between 9 and 12 more 
inches of snow. That brought it up toa 
total of 85.5 inches in the Boston area. 
This is the only winter since 1873 there 
has been that much snow in that area. 
They had 131 inches in other parts of that 
State. That was true all over New Eng- 
land. That definitely is depleting the 
stocks we have. 

Finally, here is an article that I think 
is of some moment on this point. It 
comes from the New York Journal of 
Commerce of yesterday and is headlined 
“East’s Oil Stocks Dangerously Low.” 

It reads: 

Atlantic coast heating-oil stocks are at 
dangerously low levels, necessitating contin- 
ued high production and consumer conser- 
vation. 


The Petroleum Regional Advisory 
Committee concluded its report by say- 
ing that consumers must continue to 
save every possible drop of oil if hardship 
is to be avoided throughout the re- 
mainder of the heating season. 

The sole objective of this amendment 
is to make it necessary for the agencies 
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which contemplate conversions or new 
installations to come back to our com- 
mittee and justify it in terms of their 
ability to obtain the supplies in the face 
of the depleted supplies for our indus- 
tries and our homes. I hope the com- 
mittee may see fit to accept the amend- 
ment. It can do no harm and it may 
do a world of good. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. WORLEY. Iam not exactly clear 
cn the purpose of the gentleman’s 
amendment. What buildings are af- 
fected by the amendment? 

Mr. HESELTON. They would be 
buildings erected under the airport pro- 
gram, certainly. There are also several 
other construction items, which I have 
not detailed, warehouses that are being 
rented all over the country, and the like 
of that. 

Mr. WORLEY. Does your amend- 
ment mean that an institution or one of 
the buildings would not be permitted to 
use oil or gas under any circumstances? 

Mr. HESELTON. No, sir. It simply 
would meen that they could not go ahead 
as they did at the Boston Marine Hos- 
pital and convert from coal to oil. That 
is what they did in December, making it 
utterly impossible for us to arrange any 
reconversion back to coal when we have 
an ample supply of coal. Secondly, if 
they plan an installation, that is, a new 
installation, all we are asking them to do 
and all my amendment asks them to do 
is to be sure that they are not taking 
away from the short supplies of oil which 
go to heat the homes and industries of 
your people. 

Mr. WORLEY. Would that be a per- 
manent policy? 

Mr. HESELTON. Only for the fiscal 
year 1949. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Would that prevent a 
Federal airport building now under con- 
struction from installing gas equipment 
for heating purposes in gas areas? 

Mr. HESELTON. I would have to say, 
“Yes.” 

Mr. HARRIS. That would be a very 
dangerous thing to do in areas where 
you have no coal or other fuel besides 
gas. 

Mr. HESELTON. If the gentleman 
presses the point, I will ask unanimous 
consent to take out natural gas and just 
leave oil. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would certainly ask 
you to do that. In my area we do not 
have any coal and we have only natural 
gas. The airport building now under 
construction certainly could not have any 
heat if this amendment were adopted. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to delete the words 
“natural gas”, after the word “oil” in 
my amendment. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
Clerk read the amendment as it is pro- 
posed to be modified? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HESELTON: On 
page 74, line 23, after the word “law”, insert 
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a new section 502, “no part of the appropria- 
tions contained in this act shail be used 
for the purpose of converting any coal heat- 
ing units to oil in any federally owned or 
rented buildings in or outside the District 
of Columbia or for the installation of oil 
heating units in any new construction.” 
And renumber section 502. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
may I inquire of the chairman of the 
committee if this amendment is adopted 
would this force the installation of coal- 
burning equipment all through the West 
where we have no coal and where we 
use oil and oil is the convenient fuel for 
us to use? 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I sug- 
gest that the gentleman direct his ques- 
tion to the author of the amendment. 

Mr. HESELTON. I think it would, 
unless the proponents of such construc- 
“tion come to this committee and make a 
clear showing that they can obtain oil 
more conveniently and more economi- 
cally. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I am very 
sympathetic to the gentleman’s situa- 
tion in New England at the present time, 
but you would impose upon the people 
of the West a condition that is uneco- 
nomical and more expensive. They 
would have to transport coal out to the 
West to use for fuel. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I wish 
the gentleman from California would in- 
clude in his question the matter of na- 
tural gas. That is what we use as a fuel 
in my section. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I ask the 
gentleman further what would be the 
effect of his amendment on a situation 
in my locality where they use oil and 
gas and they might desire to use some- 
thing like butane to heat a public 
building? 

Mr.HESELTON. The amendment re- 
fers only to oil and not to butane. Bu- 
tane is a petroleum product. 

Mr. BROOKS. It is a derivative of 
petroleum. 

Mr. HESELTON. Exactly, and this 
only applies to oil. 

Mr. BROOKS. Then it would not 
cover butane? 

Mr. HESELTON. Absolutely not. 

Mr. BROOKS. In my community we 
use only oil and gas heat. You would 
rule out completely any use, for instance, 
of oil heat although that would be con- 
venient and the normal method of 
heating. 

Mr. HESELTON. If it is a new unit 
and unless you have adequate supplies, 
I would say it would be a very foolish 
undertaking in the face of a shortage 
nationally to equip a hospital with an 
oil-burning unit. 

Mr. BROOKS. Of course, we have an 
adequate supply down our way. 

Mr. HESELTON. Then that is the 
answer. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to modify the amend- 
ment? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Nebraska {Mr. STEFAN] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is not new to the member- 
ship of this House. A similar provision 
is in the deficiency bill. It is also in the 
independent offices bill. I notice the gen- 
tleman has limited it somewhat, so that 
perhaps we can use gasoline and gas in 
the administration buildings in airports. 
The gentleman might limit it to all east 
of the Mississippi River. I do not see how 
this committee can be called upon to 
pass judgment on what kind of fuel shall 
be used in one installation or one piece 
of construction. I feel that this amend- 
ment does not belong in this appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that this amendment, even 
though it appears innocent, might cause 
a great deal of confusion and a great 
deal of inconvenience, where people can- 
not get coal without hauling it hundreds 
and hundreds of miles? 

Mr. STEFAN. Of course, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman is correct. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think it is very far- 
reaching to offer an amendment like this 
without committee hearings and con- 
sideration. 

Mr. STEFAN. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas that 
there should be more hearings before the 
proper legislative committee. Although 
it looks rather innocent for one fiscal 
year, it might have a serious effect, 

I request that the amendment be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hopss: On page 
69, between lines 20 and 21 insert “Salaries 
of criers: For salaries of criers as authorized 
by the act of December 7, 1944 (28 U.S.C.9), 
and acts of March 3, 1911, and March 3, 1891, 
as amended (28 U. S. C. 224 and 547), 
$468,600.” 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes, the last 5 minutes to be re- 
served to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which I offer at this point 
would simply insert into the Judiciary 
section of this bill an appropriation 
recommended by the budget agency for 
the courts, which is the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts. The 
main purpose which I have in mind is to 
correct again a misapprehension which 
seems to exist in the minds of some mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Can- 
NON] a couple of years ago stated that 
all these criers do is to come into court 
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once-.a day when court opens and say, 


“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! God save the 
United States and this Honorable Court,” 
when as a matter of fact and truth, I 
read from the law: 

Each district judge mray appoint a crier 
for the court in which he presides, who shall 
perform the duties also of bailiff and of 
messenger. 


The history of it is that prior to the 
Economy Act of 1932 this was a regular 
practice and had been for years. In the 
Economy Act of 1932, however, it was 
killed. It has been restored by positive 
law. It is now, by limitation on an ap- 
propriation bill, killed again. It is sug- 
gested that in lieu of these triple-duty 
criers, deputy marshals under civil serv- 
ice, be substituted. That would cost 
twice as much. Yet they talk about 
economy. Under civil service you get a 
man whom you cannot fire and it costs 
you twice as much. It is a shame for us 
to leave a judge on the bench with no 
one even to bring him a book or a glass of 
water. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am so happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. Is it not a fact that 
these criers perform other duties, answer 
the telephone, receive communications 
from lawyers while the judges are en- 
gaged in writing opinions with their law 
clerks and stenographers? 

Mr. HOBBS. Thatistrue. They also 
run to the library for books at the call 
of the judge when he is on the bench 
when the lawyer gives him a citation. 
In that way it facilitates the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am so glad to yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the Civil 
Service Committee. 

Mr. REES. Is the gentleman sug- 
gesting that he wants to have these ap- 
pointments made outside of Civil Service? 
Is that it? 

Mr. HOBBS. That is not it. They 
are simply bailiffs and messengers of the 
courts. Their job is not of the impor- 
tance to warrant civil-service gexamina- 
tions and status. 

Mr. REES. Why cannot a deputy 
marshal announce the opening of court? 
What is the necessity for spending all 
this money for that? 

Mr. HOBBS. Of course, a deputy 
marshal could open court. But that is 
the least of the duties of the criers. By 
law they must also perform the duties of 
bailiff and of messenger. 

Mr. REES. We would 
$400,000. 

Mr. HOBBS. No; you would not save 
@ penny. On the other hand it would 
cost twice as much. That is what we are 
talking about now. At the present time 
they use an assistant marshal. The pay 
of the lowest assistant marshal is at least 
as much or more than the maximum 
salary fixed for this office, this messenger. 
It is $1,800 a year, fixed by law. As far 
as that is concerned, do not deny the 
courts, when you have only eight-tenths 
of 1 percent of the budget of this Nation 


Chairman, will 


save about 
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for the whole judicial system, do not deny 
them the messengers they need for their 
convenience, and the multiplication of 
the service the judge renders. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Steran] is recognized for 5 minutes to 
close the debate. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, no 
Member of the House knows better than 
I do how jealously the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hosss] guards the dignity 
of our courts. 

Our committee has gone into this mat- 
ter very carefully and we know some- 
thing about the subject of criers in our 
courts. I do not want to abolish the 
work of the criers. What we are trying 
to do here is to add more dignity to our 
courts by putting into service deputy 
marshals on a per diem basis when the 
court is in session. Should the courts 
later feel that they do not have a suffi- 
cient number of these deputy marshals, 
they can always come back and request 
additional funds. 

I recommend the reading of page 49 
of our hearings on the Judiciary, the re- 
port of the Committee on Economies in 
Judicial Administration. This is signed 
among others by the junior Federal 
judge in my district in Nebraska. 

Mr. Chairman, I Have discussed this 
matter with judges all over the country. 
I have had the privilege of visiting many 
courts in order to see how your tax dol- 
lar is being administered and spent in 
our Federal courts. Taking it all in all, 
I have a great regard for our Federal 
judges. Some of them are the finest 
men I have ever met in my life and I 
am very happy to have them sitting on 
the Federal bench dispensing justice for 
mankind. 

Now, let us see what the duties of these 
criers are. I asked one distinguished 
judge what his crier does. Incidentally, 
many judges do not ask for them. They 
do not want them, and would rather 
have deputy marshals, but some of the 
judges do request these criers. What 
did this judge say his crier does? What 
are his duties? 

While the aid I receive from my crier is not 
well defined, it is of a varied and important 
character. .In a very real sense he is the 
guardian of my chambers, as well as the pro- 
tector of the personal safety of my secretary, 
my law clerk, and myself. His official sta- 
tion, most generally, is in the outer room of 
my Office suite. He acts, as it were, as a 
receptionist to the persons who call to see 
me or someone of my staff. He receives call- 
ers, courteously ascertains their wishes, and 
arranges that they may see the persons who 
can attend to their needs. 

In addition to this, he runs many of my 
errands. He takes care of my bank deposits 
and cashes my checks, If I wish to make a 
neighborhood purchase, he goes to the store 
and procures the article I wish. When I 
send out for my luncheon, as I frequently 
do, he crosses the street and returns with 
my food. He arranges it on one side of my 
table, and when I have eaten he carries away 
and washes the dishes. 


That is from an eminent judge. 


Upon occasions when.I wish to secure rail 
accommodations and pullman reservations, 
my crier will go to the ticket office and pro- 
cure them. If I should be at my appoint- 
ment and want some papers from the court, 
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or should I overlook something at*my ap- 
pcintment when I go to court, he will travel 
from one place to the other and carry the 
things that I desire. 


I will leave it to your judgment. If we 
can save $468,000 here and make the 
duties of a deputy marshal just a little 
more dignified than they are under the 
present system of criers, we will be 
rendering a great service to the judiciary 
of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
is voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hosss]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to state at this 
time that I shall offer a motion to re- 
commit this bill, when it is reported to 
the House, with instructions to report 
back the bill with two amendments, one 
dealing with the Foreign Service, merely 
restoring the $2,000,000 taken from the 
Foreign Service of the State Department, 
and the other restoring the $6,000,000 
taken from the informational and edu- 
cational program, known as the Voice of 
America. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the commitee do now rise and report 
the bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Curtis, Chairman of the Committee 
ot the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5607) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendmenis, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. GARY. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gary moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations with in- 
structions to report the same back forthwith 
with the following amendments: 

On page 6, line 7, strike out “#42,500,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$44,665,830.” 
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On page 21, line 15, strike out “$28,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$34,378,000.” 

On page 21, line 16, strike cut “$2,500,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$3,450,000.” 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gary) there 
were—ayes 41, noes 78. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who spoke on the bill may have five leg- 
islative days in which to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GARY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an article appearing 
in the January 1948 Alumni Bulletin of 
the University of Richmond entitled 
“Hold That Crimson Tide.” 


RUBBER ACT OF 1948 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House: Resolution 488, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 5314) to strengthen national 
security and the common defense by pro- 
viding for the maintenance of an adequate 
domestic rubber-producing industry, and for 
other purposes, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Armed Services, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5314) to strengthen national security and 
common defense by providing for the 
maintenance of an adequate domestic 
rubber-producing industry, and for other 
purposes. This bill was reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

During the late war, in order that we 
might have an adequate rubber supply, 
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we spent a lot of money building many 
plants so that we could make synthetic 
rubber. These plants were built in vari- 
ous and sundry places throughout the 
United States. 

It was by developing the process of 
synthetic rubber production that we were 
able to obtain and maintain a sufficient 
supply of rubber to our national defense, 
and supply our war needs. 

I hope and pray, of course, like every- 
body else, that we will not get into an- 
other world war. Ido not even want to 
think about our getting into another 
world war. But if we do, petroleum 
products and rubber will be two of the 
most critical materials needed for our 
defense. I know the membership of this 
House wants to do whatever may be 
necessary to be sure we will not be caught 
short, and assure adequate supplies of 
rubber. 

The Committee on Armed Services has 
given careful study to this bill. ° It is not 
a partisan bill. I think I am correct in 
saying there was not a dissenting vote in 
the Committee on Armed Services when 
the question of reporting the bill came 
up. We were so advised when the bill 
came to the Committee on Rules, and 
the Rules Committee reported the bill 
unanimously, so I see no need of taking 
further time under the rule. The Rules 
Committee has afforded the committee 
sponsoring the bill adequate time to ex- 
plain the bill to the membership, and I 
am sure there is no objection to granting 
the requested rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYEuRN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Oklahoma is ready to 
move the previous question on the rule, 
we on this side will use no time on the 
rule. 

Mr, RIZLEY. I have no further re- 
quests for time, Mr. Speaker, and move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whoie House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5314) to strengthen na- 
tional security and the common defense 
by providing for the maintenance of an 
adequate domestic rubber-producing in- 
dustry, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of H. R. 5314, with Mr. 
Barrett in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SHAFER] 
is recognized for 1 hour, and the gentle- 
man from Georgia [(Mr. Vinson] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. the 


Chairman, 
time on the minority side will be yield- 
ed by the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. LynpDON B. JOHNSON. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 
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Mr. Chairman, this legislation, known 
as the Rubber Act of 1948, is brought to 
the House for consideration after long 
study and extensive hearings by the 
Organization and Mobilization Subcom- 
mittee of the Armed Services Committee. 

You will recall that 1 year ago we 
passed House Resolution 118 which later, 
after amendment by the Senate con- 
curred in by the House, became Public 
Law 24. Among other things, it provided 
that Congress make a thorough study of 
means of obtaining a technologically 
advanced and rapidly expandible domes- 
tic rubber-producing industry. This 
legislation is brought to the House as the 
result of that study. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, this legis- 
lation is to insure our national security. 
This must be kept in mind at all times 
during the consideration of this bill 
today. If it were not for this being a 
security measure, I would be the last to 
support it. No one in this House dis- 
likes Government controls more than I 
but in this disordered world we must put 
national security and the safety of every 
American home and family ahead of the 
private interests of a few. 

During the course of hearings spokes- 
men for the rubber industry endorsed 
the objective of this legislation. Harvey 
S. Firestone, Jr., president of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., testified before 
our committee to this effect: 

I favor the maintenance of a substantial 
synthetic rubber-producing industry in the 
United States, and I favor the continuation 
of present controls of rubber consumption 
until our Government has had the oppor- 
tunity to acquire a rubber stock pile of suffi- 
cient size to meet the requirements of na- 
tional security. I wish to repeat, our syn- 
thetic rubber industry is the best paid-up 
insurance policy this country ever had. It 
is vital to cur national security and to our 
economic independence that we maintain 
this synthetic rubber industry. 


J. P. Seiberling, president of the Sei- 
berling Rubber Co., was quite emphatic 
in his view that the Government ought 
to consider national security first and 
foremost in any legislation. He said: 

I think that until this Government emer- 
gency stock pile is completed and the Gov- 
ernment is sitting in an easy position, very 
definitely, the Government ought to con- 
tinue this unified control and ownership of 
these properties. 


John L. Collyer, president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., had this to say: 


If a problem of rubber for vital military 
security did not currently exist, B. F. Good- 
rich would strongly recommend to Congress 
that the United States Government with- 
draw its participation from all phases of the 
rubber business, including stock piling of 
rubber and the ownership and operation 
of any and all rubber-producing facilities 
* * *, Government, industry, and the 
American people recognize, however, that 
rubber is a strategically indispensable mate- 
rial for our Nation’s military security. 


A. L. Viles, president of the Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the trade 
association of hundreds of rubber manu- 
facturers throughout the Nation, had 
this statement to make to our com- 
mittee: 

The rubber-manufacturing industry, after 
thorough investigation and study, concludes 
that a continued Government rubber-control 
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program is essential to national security. It 
asserts that this is the only reason for con- 
tinued Government interference in the 
normal activities of industry. Therefore, it 
believes that all actions taken with respect 
to the program must be consistent with 
national security objectives. 


Allen T. Grant, president of the 
Charles T. Wilson Co., of New York, an 
importer of natural rubber, but, never-: 
theless, a thoughtful and intelligent ob- 
server and a student of the synthetic- 
rubber problem, had this to say: 

I would like to stress that I am a firm 
believer in the preservation of a sound and 
strong synthetic industry, which was so aptly 
described by Mr. Firestone as one of the best 
paid-up insurance policies we have. 


George M. Tisdale, vice president of 
the United States Rubber Co., testified: 

We are all agreed that it is to the national 
interest to maintain in use or stand-by an 
aggregate actual capacity of 600,000 long tons 
of GR-S type rubber. 


Robert S. Wilson, vice president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., said, when 
asked by my distinguished colleague from 
Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] if he thought na- 
tional security dictates continued oper- 
ation of the synthetic-rubber plants, 
“That is what we believe; yes, sir.” 

That, Mr. Chairman, is exactly the 
kind of legislation we have written into 
this Rubber Act of 1948. It is legislation 
first and foremost to protect our Nation 
against another such condition as existed 
at the time of Pearl Harbor, when the 
Japanese Fleet ruled the Pacific Ocean 
and we were caught with less than a 
year’s supply of natural rubber on hand 
for all our varied industrial and war 
uses. Through that experience, Mr. 
Chairman, we learned that we have an 
economy that really runs on rubber, and 
we must, for our own national good, be 
sure that we never jeopardize our econ- 
omy like that again. 

When your committee began its studies 
almost a year ago, we announced that we 
desired the advice of Government agen- 
cies, members of the rubber-manufac- 
turing industry, and others in preparing 
this legislation. At that time we recog- 
nized certain problems that’ had to be 
solved, such as: 

First. How much synthetic rubber 
should be produced annually in this 
country and, as a corollary to that, how 
great a quantity of rubber should we 
be capable of producing in stand-by 
plants. 

Second. How we will assure production 
and consumption of the required amount 
of synthetic rubber. 

Third. What method should we adopt 
in disposing of Government-owned 
plants, if it is determined that these 
plants are to be sold or leased to private 
industry. 

Fourth. What steps must we take.to 
assure technological development in the 
production and use of synthetic rubber. 

Fifth. What protection against foreign 
imports of natural rubber products 
should be established. 

Sixth. What must be done regarding 
specialty type synthetic rubber. 

Seventh. What effect will a synthetic 
rubber program have upon the world 
market, 
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These problems and many others had 
to be solved. We requested all inter- 
ested parties to prepare recommenda- 
tions on the subject. We particularly 
pointed out to members of the rubber 
manufacturing industry since this legis- 
lation affected them more directly than 
any others, that, if possible, they should 
present their united views to the sub- 
committee. We especially desired the 
opinions of the small manufacturer of 
rubber products. 

Our hearings and studies developed 
differences of opinion on many problems 
and unanimity on others. It was gen- 
erally agreed that for national security 
reasons we must maintain a domestic 
rubber-producing industry. The size to 
be maintained in actual operation has 
been recommended all the way from over 
300,000 long tons a year down to 100,000. 
The committee determined that a mini- 
mum production and consumption of 
225,000 tons a year would satisfy the re- 
quirement of keeping in operation a di- 
versity of production processes and allow 
for geographic dispersal for security 
reasons, 

Statistical studies by Government and 
industry of requirements in a future 
emergency showed that we would re- 
quire in existence a production capacity 
of about 600,000 tons. The proposed bill 
carries provisions for such production 
capacities. 

Another point on which there is gen- 
eral agreement is that we must assure 
the consumption of what has to be pro- 
duced, until such time as the quality of 
chemical rubber is improved so that it 
is equal or better than natural rubber in 
a majority of rubber products, especially 
in tires for trucks and heavy rolling 
equipment. The committee examined 
various ways in which this could be ac- 
complished, including tariffs, import 
quotas, subsidies, complex certificate 
schemes, and specification control in 
products. There was rather general 
agreement that the continuation of spec- 
ification control, which has proved to be 
workable during the war and reconver- 
sion period, was desirable. 

Wartime patent pooling and exchange 
of technical information which is still in 
effect is a most complex subject. The 
committee finally concluded that more 
rapid advancement in technology would 
be possible under the traditional com- 
petitive private patent system and thus 
has recommended the negotiation of a 
termination of wartime agreements. 

The greatest area of disagreement 
throughout the hearings was how the 
rubber-producing facilities could best be 
operated to provide the greatest national 
security and an equitable industry posi- 
tion for all consumers of chemical rub- 
ber. As written, the bill states a policy 
against disposal to private industry, but 
provides for possible eventual disposal 
with adequate safeguards, including final 
approval by the Congress through con- 
current resolution. 

This bill is legislation that stands on 
its own; it does not extend any complex 
emergency or wartime statutes. It is felt 
that H. R. 5314 is a practical bill that 
will provide for our national security in 
rubber. It establishes a national policy 
with regard to chemical rubber; it pro- 
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tects the consumer of rubber products; 
it assures fair distribution of chemical 
rubber to all compulsory users; it as- 
sures technological progress; and it does 
not prevent the eventual turning over of 
the entire industry to private persons, 
It is a departure from the accepted 
peacetime method of operation of pri- 
vate enterprise, but it is felt that national 
security, at this time, requires this. Per- 
haps individual members of the rubber 
manufacturing industry may take excep- 
tion to certain sections; but in the over- 
all consideration of the legislation your 
subcommittee had to be guided by the 
paramount issue, our national security. 
The bill is broad enough for liberal in- 
terpretation, and capable of amendment 
as the international situation clears it- 
self. But until such time as we have ac- 
quired an adequate stock pile of natural 
rubber and until chemical rubber can 
compete fully with natural rubber it is 
felt that the Government cannot require 
the consumption of chemical rubber 
Without protecting the compulsory con- 
sumers. 

Section 2 of the bill establishes a pol- 
icy of maintaining in the United States 
a rapidly expandible rubber-producing 
industry of sufficient productive capacity 
to assure the availability in times of na- 
tional emergency of adequate supplies of 
chemical rubber to meet the essential 
civilian, military, and naval needs of the 
country. It makes certain that these 
Government-owned rubber-producing 
facilities will be maintained in constant 
readiness for any possible emergency, 
and to assure their availability the bill 
establishes a congressional policy of re- 
taining the ownership of the facilities at 
this time. 

Section 3 of the bill gives the Presi- 
dent the power to exercise allocation, 
specification, and inventory controls 
over natural and chemical rubber. This 
section repeats the phraseology of Pub- 
ic Law 24. It permits the President to 
require, by regulation, the use of chem- 
ical rubber, in such specific percentages 
as he sees fit, of both general-purpose 
rubber and special-purpose types of 
chemical rubber. It should be noted 
that for the first time the President is 
clearly given the power to require the 
use of chemical rubber. Existing law, 
Public Law 24, has been interpreted so 
as to provide only for the limited use of 
natural rubber, which is an indirect way 
of requiring the use of chemical rubber. 
The section has one noticeable proviso, 
namely, that the President must require 
the use annually of minimum amounts 
of general-purpose chemical rubber and 
special-purpose chemical rubber. How- 
ever, the President may determine per- 
centages about these amounts. Thus, 
he can maintain the present percent- 
ages of rubber order R-1, increase them 
if he deems it necessary, or reduce them, 
but to no lower percentages than will 
result in the consumption of established 
minimums, 

If you will take the bill, I will go 
through it section by section as rapidly 
as possible explaining the report. 

Section 3 of the bill gives the Presi- 
dent the power to exercise allocation, 
specification, and inventory controls 
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over natural and chemical rubber. This 
section repeats the phraseology of Pub- 
lic Law 24. It permits the President 
to require, by regulation, the use of 
chemical rubber, in such specific per- 
centages as he sees fit, of both general- 
purpose rubber and_ special-purpose 
types of chemical rubber. It should be 
noted that for the first time the Presi- 
dent is clearly given the power to re- 
quire the use of chemical rubber. Ex- 
isting law—Public Law 24—has been in- 
terpreted so as to provide only for the 
limited use of natural rubber, which is 
an indirect way of requiring the use of 
chemical rubber. The section has one 
noticeable proviso, namely, that the 
President must require the use annu- 
ally of minimum amounts of general- 
purpose chemical rubber and _ special- 
purpose chemical rubber. However, the 
President may .determine percentages 
above these amounts. Thus, he can 
maintain the present percentages of 
Rubber Order R-1, increase them if he 
deems it necessary, or reduce them, but 
to no lower percentages than will result 
in the consumption of established 
minimums. 

Section 4 (a) of the bill permits the 
President to impose import restrictions 
on rubber products, so that manufac- 
turers required to consume chemical rub- 
ber will not have to compete with all 
natural-rubber products. 

Section 4 (b) permits the President to 
exempt from required chemical-rubber 
usage products manufactured for export 
exclusively. 

Section 5 (a) establishes tonnages of 
600,000 long tons of general-purpose 
chemical rubber and 75,000 long tons of 
special-purpose chemical rubber as the 
rated production capacity to be main- 
tained continuously in the United States, 
either in active operation or in stand- 
by condition. 

Section 5 (b) provides that at least 
45,000 long tons of the special-purpose 
chemical rubber referred to in section 
5 (a) shall be of a type suitable for use 
in pneumatic inner tubes. This will as- 
sure the availability, in an emergency, 
of a domestic source of rubber for inner 
tubes. 

Section 5 (c) provides that the pro- 
duction capacity referred to in section 
5 (a) may include privately owned ca- 
pacity, as well as facilities owned by the 
Government. This section will permit 
the inclusion of any new chemical-rub- 
ber-producing facilities constructed by 
private persons in the total capacity of 
the Nation, and consequently may allow 
the discontinuance of certain Govern- 
ment facilities as they become obsolete 
because of technological progress. 

Section 5 (d) requires the actual pro- 
duction per year in the United States of 
a minimum of 200,000 long tons of gen- 
eral-purpose chemical rubber and a min- 
imum actual production per year of 
25,000 long tons of special-purpose chem- 
ical rubber—such as butyl, neoprene, 
and so forth. This production may in- 
clude the output from facilities owned 
by private persons, as well as from Gov- 
ernment operations. Thus, if private 
industry builds or acquires chemical- 
rubber-producing facilities which will 
satisfy the requirements of sections 5 (a) 
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and (b), and are within the definition 
of chemical rubber, they may eventually 
supplant entirely the Government’s rub- 
ber production. This, then, protects the 
required consumer and should encourage 
private industry to produce better and 
cheaper chemical rubber. 

Section 5 (e) gives the President the 
power to determine what plants are to 
be operated and what plants are to be 
placed in stand-by. It permits the Pres- 
ident to consider geographic dispersal of 
plants, as well as diversity of manufac- 
turing processes, both essential to the 
national security. 

Section 5 (f) is inserted to assure that 
there will always be available at least one 
alcohol-butadiene plant. This is essen- 
tial from a raw-material-diversification 
position and for other reasons, such as 
possible priority demands on aviation 
fuel and possible new processes produc- 
ing cheap alcohol. 

Section 6 (a) and (b) stress the im- 
portance of research and development 
for the improvement of quality and pro- 
duction processes in chemical rubber, 
Since the Government is at present pro- 
ducing chemical rubber, and may con- 
tinue to do so for some time, it is neces- 
sary in the interests of national security 
that the Government continue programs 
of research and development. The re- 
sults of Government-financed research 
will benefit the consumer of rubber goods, 
as well as the private manufacturer. 
Costs of the research and development 
may be paid from direct congressional 
appropriations and thus need not be in- 
cluded in the Government’s selling price 
of chemical rubber. This will permit an 
orderly, efficient research and develop- 
ment program, not dependent upon the 
volume of Government sales. 

Section. 7 (a) gives the President 
authority to produce and sell chemical 
rubber through such Government agency 
as he may designate. 

Section 7 (b) permits the agency desig- 
nated by the President pursuant to sec- 
tion 7 (a) to produce and sell the 
amounts of chemical rubber determined 
to be necessary to satisfy the mandatory 
tonnages prescribed in section 3. It 
also permits the President to authorize 
production for voluntary use. This lat- 
ter provision makes possible the produc- 
tion of additional quantities of chemical 
rubber over and above the required usage 
to satisfy the demands for small amounts 
of chemical rubber in segments of the 
manufacturing industry which prefer to 
use these types of rubber in certain prod- 
ucts. This will satisfy a preference for 
chemical rubber which is to be encour- 
aged. 

Section 7 (c) gives authority to the 
operating agency to make necessary 
capital expenditures from time to time 
in order to keep rubber-producing facili- 
ties up to date and in condition to oper- 
ate at maximum efficiency. 

Section 7 (d), subsection (a), permits 
the continued operation of Government- 
owned rubber-producing facilities by 
lease, by contract, or through operating 
agents. Thus, there need not be any 


change in the present methods of operat- 
ing plants with private persons acting as 
agents for the Government. 
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Subsection (b) permits temporary 
leasing, not to exceed 1 year, of certain 
facilities not needed in current rubber- 
producing operations, provided the fa- 
cilities leased are not used to produce 
chemical rubber. For example, at pres- 
ent a large power plant in Pennsylvania 
and another in Texas are under lease to 
local utility companies in order to in- 
crease the amount of power in those 
areas while the utility companies con- 
struct new facilities. 

Subsection (c) allows the operating 
agency to grant to private persons cer- 
tain property rights if such grants in no 
way interfere with the production of 
chemical rubber. For example, it would 
permit a private company to run a water 
line through Government property or it 
would permit the erection of a power line 
over Government land. 

Subsection (d) permits disposal of 
obsolete equipment. This does not allow 
sale of complete rubber-producing units, 
but does provide for sale of such things 
as worn-out motors, valves, boilers, pipes, 
and so forth. No disposal under this 
subsection shall reduce the designated 
rated capacity of any facility. 

Section 8 (a) authorizes the President 
to place in stand-by condition the facili- 
ties not required to be in operation but 
necessary to support the tonnages stated 
in section 5 (a). 

Section 8 (b) authorizes the mainte- 
nance of stand-by facilities either by di- 
rect Government maintenance or by con- 
tract with private persons. This section 
also provides that cost of facilities in 
stand-by, including placing in stand-by, 
maintenance, and reactivation, may be 
by congressional appropriation. This 
will permit stand-by costs to be paid by 
direct appropriation. Thus they need 
not be included in the Government sell- 
ing price of chemical rubber if it is 
deemed desirable. 

Section 9 (a) prohibits the disposition 
by sale or lease of any Government- 
owned chemical-rubber facility except as 
provided in section 7, unless such dis- 
position is approved by the Congress. 
This section offers the Congress an op- 
portunity to scrutinize carefully any dis- 
posal, at such time as the Congress de- 
termines that disposal of any or all of 
the facilities is desirable. 

Section 9 (b) provides a further safe- 
guard in the disposal of the chemical- 
rubber facilities by requiring that no pro- 
posal for sale or lease of any facility, ex- 
cept as provided in section 7, shall be 
submitted to the Congress unless accom- 
panied by a recommendation of the Pres- 
ident, after consultation with members of 
the National Security Resources Board, 
a majority of whom have found that the 
proposed disposition will facilitate and 
advance national security. 

Section 10, general: This section ap- 
plies to administration. In this connec- 
tion the Committee on Armed Services is 
of the unanimous opinion that the prac- 
tice of appointing industry advisory com- 
mittees to work in cooperation with the 
Government should be continued, and the 
committee strongly recommends the es- 
tablishment of industry advisory com- 
mittees in administering the Government 
rubber program. In the past these ad- 
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visory committees have contributed 
greatly to the efficient administration of 
the chemical-rubber program, and their 
value to the Government cannot be over- 
estimated. They may be reasonable and 
fair avenues for the expressions of in- 
dustry with respect to policy matters that 
may arise in the administration of the 
Government rubber program. 

Section 10 (a) authorizes the President 
to issue such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to administer the act. 

Section 10 (b) provides for Presidential 
delegation of authority to such Govern- 
ment agencies as he may designate to 
carry out the provisions of the act. This 
section also provides that the powers and 
authority conferred in section 12 may be 
delegated, along with other powers. 

Section 10 (c) directs the President to 
consolidate, insofar as practicable, all of 
the Government rubber operations. 

Section 10 (d): Should the President 
decide to consolidate any of the Govern- 
ment rubber operations, this section pro- 
vides the authority to transfer to any ex- 
isting or new agency property, personnel, 
and records. It also provides for the 
transfer of any available funds. Fur- 
thermore it provides that transferred 
personnel shall be exempt from civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1923. This provision is necessary in view 
of the fact that many employees of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation are 
not under civil service. Rubber opera- 
tions are highly specialized, requiring 
trained personnel for efficient adminis- 
tration. 

Section 10 (e) requires that all Govern- 
ment agencies in the rubber program 
make an annual report to the President 
and to the Congress. 

Section 11, as amended, deals with pat- 
ent pooling, patent licensing, and ex- 
change-of-information agreements to 
which the Government is a party, en- 
tered into in connection with its rubber 
program. 

Section 11 (a) does not purport to alter 
by legislation any contractual rights un- 
der such agreements. It does, however, 
authorize the President to contract for 
their modification or release, with or 
without consideration, in order to achieve 
the purposes of the act. It should be 
emphasized that the provisions of section 
11 (a) are permissive and are not man- 
datory. Section 11 (a) (1) authorizes 
the President, insofar as it is practicable 
and consistent with the purposes of the 
act, to take appropriate action to release 
in whole or in part any or all of the par- 
ties to the December 19 agreement from 
their respective obligations to continue 
to disclose private information and to 
give patent rights with respect to patents 
based on inventions conceived and re- 
duced to practice after the modification 
or release date. But the Government 
shall retain all the benefits of such agree- 
ment which shall have accrued at the 
time any such agreement is modified or 
released. 

Section 11 (a) (2) also authorizes the 
President, insofar as practicable and con- 
sistent with the purposes of the act, to 
take appropriate action in order to make 
available, both to the Government and to 
the public, information and patent ben- 
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efits now or hereafter exchanged under 
any patent pooling, patent licensing, and 
exchange-of-information agreements. 

Section 11 (b) assures the Government 
the benefits to which it is entitled under 
its various agreements, and should infor- 
mation not be disclosed the development 
becomes public property if any effort is 
made to restrict the use of such develop- 
ment by suit on a patent based on infor- 
mation which should have been made 
available under any of the various agree- 
ments. Thus section 11 (b) provides a 
defense in patént-infringement suits if 
it can be established that the suit is based 
upon subject matter which the plaintiff 
should have disclosed under a Govern- 
ment agreement, or where the plaintiff 
without justification delayed reducing 
the invention to practice and thus pre- 
vented the invention from falling among 
the information or patent benefits in- 
uring under a Government agreement. 

Section 11 (c) permits a person who is 
sued for breach of confidence in the use 
of technical information in connection 
with the operation of a Government- 
constructed rubber plant to defend on the 
ground that the plaintiff was required by 
a Government contract to disclose such 
information but failed to do so. 

Section 11 (d) assures the operating 
agency the benefits of the act of 1910, as 
amended. This act, in brief, permits the 
United States to use an invention without 
license from the owner and the remedy 
of such owner is by suit against the 
United States in the Court of Claims for 
the recovery of his reasonable and entire 
compensation for such use and manufac- 
ture. Thereby Government’s freedom 
from injunction is extended unquestion- 
ably to the operating agency. 

Sections 12, 13, and 14, general: In 
connection with the granting of the pow- 
ers of allocation, specification, and in- 
ventory control, it is necessary to cover 
additional matters incident to the effec- 
tive administration of the bill. Sections 
12, 13, and 14 deal with such matters. 
Since the proposed act stands on its own 
and is not dependent on title III of the 
Second War Powers Act, as in the case 
of Public Law 24, they are repeated here 
substantially in the language of title III 
(secs. 2 (a), 3, 4, 5, and 6). Generally 
similar provisions are embodied in other 
acts such as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, the Federal Communications 
Act, and the Securities and Exchange 
Act. 

Section 12 gives the President the 
right to obtain information, require re- 
ports, and make investigations necessary 
to the enforcement or administration of 
the provisions of this bill. Without 
such power, intelligent and effective ad- 
ministration could not be accomplished. 
In addition, this section provides the 
power to administer oaths and issue sub- 
penas, provides for witness fees, attend- 
ance of witnesses, and penalties for 
perjury. 

Section 13 provides penalties for viola- 
tion of the proposed act. 

Section 14 confers jurisdiction on the 
district courts of the United States. 

Section 15 exempts persons from lia- 
bility for damages for default under any 
contract, directly or indirectly resulting 
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from compliance with any rule, regula- 
tion, or order issued under the proposed 
act. This provision is required in fair- 
ness to persons who, in rare instances, 
find themselves obliged to break con- 
tractual relations by reason of the regu- 
lations issued under the proposed act. 

Section 16 exempts the functions ex- 
ercised under the act from the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act, except section 3 
of that act, which requires the publica- 
tion of rules, opinions, and orders, and 
section 10, which provides judicial re- 
view to any person adversely affected or 
aggrieved by action taken under the pro- 
posed act. Exemption from the other 
provisions of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act is desirable by reason of the 
time-consuming requirements imposed 
by that statute, which militate against 
efficient day-to-day operations. This 
provision is inserted since it is not clear 
that this result was accomplished by sec- 
tion 5 of Public Law 188, Eightieth Con- 
gress (Second Decontrol Act). 

Section 17 is the customary separa- 
bility clause and preserves the validity of 
the remaining provisions of the bill in 
the event one provision is held unconsti- 
tutional. 

Section 18 defines special terms used in 
the bill that may not be widely known or 
have universal acceptance. 

Section 19 provides for the authoriza- 
tion of necessary appropriations for the 
purpose of the bill, and, pending such 
appropriations, authorizes expenditures 
in order to carry out the provisions of 
the act. 

Section 20 gives the effective date of 
the proposed act, April 1, 1948. 

The proposed legislation has been ap- 
proved in principle by various Govern- 
ment departments and agencies, includ- 
ing State, Army, Navy, Air Force, Com- 
merce, Agriculture, Munitions Board, 
National Security Resources Board, War 
Assets Administration, and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

It should also be noted that the pro- 
posed legislation carries out, substan- 
tially, the request of the President in his 
message of February 7, 1947, that the 
Congress draft legislation for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a chemical-rubber 
industry in the United States. 

The proposed legislation stands on its 
own; it does not extend any complex 
emergency or wartime statutes. It is 
felt that H. R. 5314 is a practical bill 
that will provide for our national security 
in rubber. It establishes a national 
policy with regard to chemical rubber; it 
protects the consumer of rubber prod- 
ucts; it assures fair distribution of chem- 
ical rubber to all compulsory users; it 
assures technological progress; and it 
does not prevent the eventual turning 
over of the entife industry to private 
persons. In the over-all consideration of 
the legislation the committee had to be 
guided by the paramount issue—our na- 
tional security. The proposed legisla- 
tion is broad enough for liberal interpre- 
tation, and capable of amendment as the 
international situation clears itself. But, 
until such time as we have acquired an 
adequate stock pile of natural rubber, 
and until chemical rubber can compete 
fully with natural rubber, it is felt that 
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the Government cannot require the con- 
sumption of chemical rubber without 
protecting the compulsory consumers. 

Passage of the proposed legislation is 
necessary in view of the fact that existing 
authority to produce and sell chemical 
rubber ceases on March 31, 1948. 

The proposed legislation was unani- 
mously approved by the Armed Services 
Committee, and its prompt passage is 
urged. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHAFER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to pay tribute to the gentleman from 
Michigan, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, for his steadfast and faithful 
work in the management of this bill. I 
was on the subcommittee, and I wit- 
nessed his work in the months that lie 
behind us. He has been most persist- 
ent and most consistent and most faith- 
ful in the performance of his duties in 
pushing this bill through. I think he 
deserves a vote of gratitude of the House 
for his interest in this synthetic-rubber 
program. 

Mr. SHAFER. I thank the gentleman 
very much. I assure the gentleman, 
however, that I had a great amount of 
help in the program from men whom I 
will later pay tribute to, including John 
Russell Blandford, the committee coun- 
sel. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHAFER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I also 
want to compliment the gentleman on 
the very fair hearings held on this bill. 
I also wish the House to know that I 
agree with every one of his arguments, 
and I am going to adopt those arguments 
as my own in behalf of this bill. 

Mr. SHAFER. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHAFER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr.PHILBIN. Has the gentleman re- 
solved all the objections of the various 
branches of industry concerning this 
measure? 

Mr. SHAFER. The principal objec- 
tion of industry to this bill was what they 
thought was the lack of a termination 
date. We had originally written into the 
bill a provision making possible a re- 
view of this program at any time, by the 
President, within 5 years. But, because 
of misinterpretation, we have fixed a 
definite termination date, June 30, 1950. 

Mr. PHILBIN. As of June 1950? 

Mr. SHAFER. As of June 30, 1950. 

Mr, PHILBIN. Let me also commend 
the gentleman for the splendid hearings 
he has given the matter and the splendid 
manner in which he has presented this 
matter. 

Mr. SHAFER. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 15 minutes. 


Chairman, will 


Chairman, will 
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Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan has very fully and very ade- 
quately described the provisions of H. R. 
5314, and it is not necessary, in my judg- 
ment, to further discuss the bill section 
by section. 

I should like to say at the outset, how- 
ever, that in the six terms that I have 
served as a Member of this body I know 
of no legislation—certainly no legisla- 
tion that has come from the committee 
of which I have been a member—that 
has received more thorough considera- 
tion than this bill to provide for the con- 
tinued operation of our synthetic rubber 
industry. I personally feel I owe a debt 
of gratitude to the able gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. SHAFER] and the mem- 
bers of the majority for the fair manner 
in which they conducted the hearings, 
for the thoroughness with which they 
went into this problem, and the diligence 
and earnestness exercised over a period 
of several months. 

I should like to emphasize to the Mem- 
bership the policy which really under- 
lined this legislation and to touch very 
briefly upon the background of that pol- 
icy. I hope the Members of Congress 
from time to time will read the hearings, 
and certainly the report, on this, one 
of the most important industries in this 
Nation. 

Our subcommittee was charged with 
deciding what we should do with the 
chemical rubber industry. To put it as 
simply as I can, we went into this war 
with a very limited amount of natural 
rubber. 

During the war we found it necessary 
to construct 51 synthetic rubber plants. 
Except for the production from those 
plants, we well might not have been the 
victor. Today we have declared 13 of 
those plants surplus and most of them 
have been sold by the War Assets Admin- 
istration. Sixteen of those plants have 
been placed in stand-by condition in case 
we should need them in a future emer- 
gency. So the thing that we are here 
to talk to you about actually is the 22 
plants that are in operation. 

We were presented various recom- 
mendations from all the members of the 
rubber manufacturing industry. The 
most frequent may be broadly described 
as an insistence that, in the name of 
free enterprise, the Government get cut 
of the synthetic rubber business and as 
quickly as possible. 

Many witnesses were examined. As 
the hearing progressed, we found that 
some witnesses, a very few, but some, who 
talked about free enterprise actually 
wanted something else altogether. They 
did not want the Government to step 
completely out. What they wanted was 
for the Government to step out of their 
end, the producing end, while still keep- 
ing control] over the consuming end. 
They suggested that we were to sell the 
plants on what to my notion was a rather 
fantastic proposition. They had a meth- 
od of selling them that went by a rather 
intriguing name. They called it the 
write-off, the peel-off, the walk-away 
plan.. The Government would write off 
its investment, it would peel off the plants 
one at a time over a protracted period, 
and then give the purchaser the right to 
walk away if he did not like his invest- 
ment. It was fantastic because no 
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private business would consider such a 
method of sale, particularly if that 
private business was as efficient and self- 
sustaining as the Government’s chemi- 
cal-rubber industry. 

We had a total investment of a little 
over $700,000,000 in the synthetic-rubber 
industry, and for the 2 years from 
September 1945 to September 1947, the 
Government made a net profit of $109,- 
000,000 out of those plants they had in 
operation. 

But the Government was to stay in the 
business. We would not manufacture 
any chemical rubber but we would require 
every user Of rubber to consume syn- 
thetic rubber. Obviously, only the larger 
companies could manage the write-off, 
peel-off, walk-away deal. The smaller 
ones would be compelled under that type 
of plan to buy from their competitors. 

Bear in mind that not a single wit- 
ness recommended the abandonment of 
the synthetic-rubber program. They all 
agreed that synthetic rubber is an im- 
perative of national defense. The com- 
mittee’s decision, therefore, was how best 
to keep this instrument of national de- 
fense with fairness to all components of 
the rubber industry, our free competi- 
tive system, and the Nation’s taxpayers. 

It was the view of all the witnesses that 
we must continue stock piling natural 
rubber. It is so declared in the declara- 
tion of policy in section 2 of this legisla- 
tion. Reading further in this declara- 
tion, we say that we must keep the syn- 
thetic rubber industry in first-class op- 
erating condition, ready for any na- 
tional emergency. 

At this point I should like to read you 
a section from the Baruch report that 
was written 10 months after we entered 
World War II: 

Of all the critical and strategic materials, 
rubber is the one that presents the greatest 
threat to the safety of our Nation and the 
success of the Allied cause. Production of 
steel, copper, aluminum, alloys, or aviation 
gasoline may be inadequate to prosecute the 
war as effectively as we would wish, but at 
the worst we are still assured of sufficient 
supplies of those items to operate our armed 
forces on a very powerful scale. But if we 
fail to secure quickly a large, new rubber 
supply, our war effort and our domestic 
economy hoth will collapse. Thus, the rub- 
ber situation gives rise to our most critica] 
probiem. 


Our committee felt that the most im- 
portant consideration of any govern- 
ment is its own security. That, inciden- 
tally, was the opinion of the rubber peo- 
ple who testified. So we declared in this 
bill that security will be best served by 
the Government continuing this program 
and continuing to operate these 22 
plants. We also declared there are no 
compelling reasons of security that have 
been submitted to change the method 
of operation. This legislation does not 
foreclose the possibility that security 
could be better served in some other 
way. To me the possibility seems quite 
remote that it could be, but the bill does 
cover that possibility. You will find in 
section 7 and again in section 9 the pro- 
visions that govern lease or sale. It has 
been determined that our chemical-rub- 
ber industry may be maintained by pro- 
ducing a minimum of 225,000 tons a year. 
This minimum is required in order that 
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all the suppliers of the various compo- 
nents shall be maintained. So we pro- 
vide that plants that are not essential 
to that minimum may be sold off. How- 
ever, the committee felt we wanted that 
power to sell abundantly safeguarded, 
Therefore it is provided that such sale 
or lease must first be recommended by 
a majority of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. That Board must make 
a positive finding that the disposal will 
facilitate and advance the cause of na- 
tional defense, and I underline for the 
benefit of the Members, the words “‘posi- 
tive finding.” The committee experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in getting 
some to make that recommendation. 
That is the first safeguard. The second 
is that prior to any such sale, a con- 
current resolution must be passed by 
the Congress approving such sale. Con- 
gress is one agency responsible for the 
national security. Our feeling was that 
any step which might impair our na- 
tional security should first pass the col- 
lective judgment of the Congress. As I 
have said, witnesses unanimously recom- 
mended that a quota system be contin- 
ued requiring the use of synthetic rub- 
ber and an annual production of 225,000 
tons was deemed a wise minimum. The 
amount of natural rubber used will de- 
pend of course upon the demand for such 
products. So this bill leaves to the exec- 
utive department the determination of 
the ratio between natural and chemical 
rubber providing a minimum amount of 
225,000 tons of chemical rubber is used. 

In summary, the philosophy of this 
legislation is like this: maintenance of 
the chemical rubber industry is vital to 
the :-ational security. It is scarcely less 
important than the atomic energy indus- 
try. To maintain consumption of a min- 
imum of 225,000 tons government alloca- 
tion is required whether those plants are 
publicly or privately operated. However, 
the proposed plan of private operation— 
the write-off, peel-off, and walk-away 
plan—combined with the system of 
forced consumption would make pos- 
sible the use of these Government-built 
facilities as an instrument of unfair com- 
petition. For the protection of smaller 
companies and the protection of the in- 
vestment of the taxpayers and for the 
paramount protection of the national 
security of this Nation, Government ope- 
ration of the plants seems preferable to 
selling them to one or two potential buy- 
ers in an industry already dominated by 
five giant enterprises. We believe this 
bill is drawn to protect free competition 
in the rubber industry. We believe it is 
the most vital cornerstone in our na- 
tional defense structure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I com- 
pliment the gentleman on his very able 
argument. I think it cught to appear in 
the Record and I will state it right here 
that the retention provisions in this bill 
are alone due to the cross-examination 
by Mr. Johnson of Texas during the hear- 
ings of witnesses who appeared before the 
committee. I agree with the position 
that the bill takes. The gentleman from 
Texas is the one who by persistent ex- 
amination of all witnesses brought out 
the various factors that led us to helieve 
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that the provisions of our bill are the 
right ones to retain with reference to the 
synthetic plants. I concur in the argu- 
ment made by the gentleman from Texas 
at this time, as I do not expect to speak 
on the bill, and I wish again to tell him 
that I appreciate his efforts tremendously 
in the committee in the examination of 
the various witnesses. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
gentleman. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I agree with the 
gentleman that this is one of the most 
important bills we have had under con- 
sideration, involving our national de- 
fense, as it did our national security dur- 
ing the war. Would the gentleman ex- 
plain a little about the relation between 
the amount of synthetic rubber produced 
from petroleum and from agricultural 
alcohol? How many plants are kept in 
operation involving each of those proc- 
esses? Can the gentleman tell us that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; Ido not 
have the information by plant break- 
downs. _ I do know that we are presently 
operating 22 plants. I believe we pro- 
vide that at least one of those is an alco- 
hol plant. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. Most of the synthetics 
are produced from butadiene and styrene, 
which are byproducts of coal and are 
not from alcohol that comes from grain. 
However, you can get the ingredients of 
synthetic rubber from agricultural prod- 
ucts, and that is under experimentation 
at the present time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thank the gentle- 
man, but did we not during the war have 
at least one plant producing synthetic 
rubber from alcohol? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
have the plant break-down, but it is my 
impression that we had three such plants. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I will say to our 
friends from the farming districts par- 
ticularly and the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Murpock], to take alcohol 
from agricultural products through the 
fermentation process at the present time 
when we need grain so badly for food 
supplies, and when grain prices are so 
high, would bring into operation a cost 
much higher per pound of rubber than 
you have by taking it from petroleum 
products as at the present time. So the 
alcohol plants have not been in opera- 
tion in recent months. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jonnson] 
has expired. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ANDREWS], may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


I thank the 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to make a few general 
remarks with respect to H. R. 5314, the 
so-called Rubber Act of 1948. 

Since March of 1947, Hon. Pau. W. 
SHarer, chairman of the subcommittee 
that prepared H. R. 5314, ably assisted 
by Hon. Dewey SHortT, Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Hon. LynpDOoN JOHNSON, Hon. STERLING 
CoLte, Hon. Cart DurHamM, Hon. C. W. 
BisHop, and other members of the sub- 
committee, have spent long hours, 
studying and analyzing the entire syn- 
thetic rubber problem. The subcom- 
mittee made an extensive investigation 
of many of the Government-owned syn- 
thetic rubber producing facilities. They 
conducted hearings as they went to the 
various cities where these industries 
were located. At all times they had to 
consider the problems of industry and 
the problems of the American consumer; 
but above all, they had to constantly bear 
in mind the problems of national security. 
What they have presented to the House 
represents in my opinion, a sincere, 
carefully analyzed answer to these prob- 
lems. I would not care to let this oppor- 
tunity pass without paying special trib- 
ute to these gentlemen for a job excep- 
tionally well done. 

In this connection I feel that it is only 
proper that we should also recognize the 
extremely valuable contributions made 
in this long study by such persons as 
John Russell Blandford, staff consultant, 
Mr. John Caswell of the Office of Ma- 
terials Distribution, Department of Com- 
merce, who acted as liaison between the 
committee and the Department of Com- 
merce; Mr. J. P. Brown, Counsel for the 
Office of Materials Distribution, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and Mr. Leonard 
Ralston, Chief Counsel of the Office of 
Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, all of whom devoted many 
howrs to this subject. I wish to also 
express my appreciation to Mr. John R. 
Steelman, Assistant to the President, 
for his cooperation in analyzing and pro- 
viding constructive comments on the 
proposed legislation. In addition, the 
committee is grateful for the many help- 
ful suggestions made by the Munitions 
Board and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

Nor should we overlook the many val- 
uable suggestions made by industry. I 
believe that a careful study of the hear- 
ings will indicate that this bill is based 
upon the facts, as they were disclosed 
to the subcommittee. Honest men with 
honest motives may differ with some of 
the provisions of the bill; nevertheless, 
it represents the impartial judgment of 
a committee whose principal duty is to 
safeguard the national defense. 

I again commend these gentlemen and 
all others who participated in bringing 
-_ highly important legislation to the 

oor. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CrawFrorp]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
first wish to express my appreciation to 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SHarer], 
for permitting me to participate in this 
program which is before us this after- 
noon. I shall support this bill. There 
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may be a few amendments that the con- 
ferees will want to put into the bill after 
it clears through the other body and back 
to the conference committee, and then 
to the House, but altogether I think the 
committee is making a very fine pres- 
entation today. While it may not, in the 
form as here presented, completely sat- 
isfy the members of the industry out in 
the field—and by that I mean those who 
produce petroleum products and those 
who produce the synthetic rubber in the 
various grades and those who take the 
synthetic rubber and convert it into man- 
ufactured rubber goods—they do have 
a chance to effectuate amendments in 
the other body and those amendments 
can go to the conference committee, and 
a very satisfactory bill, in my opinion, 
will come forth, that will be practical, 
will meet the national emergency and 
take care of the industry and the desires 
and responsibilities of those who make up 
the Congress of the United States. So 
there is not a thing in this bill that dis- 
turbs me in the least, because provisions 
unacceptable can be eliminated from the 
bill as it goes through the legislative 
machinery. 

I have great faith in the synthetic-rub- 
ber industry of this country as it has 
been operated by agencies of the Govern- 
ment during the war period, and as it is 
now being operated by industry that runs 
the plants for the Government agencies 
under operating agreements. In my 
opinion an excellent job has been per- 
formed. The people of this country have 
the rubber, and they have the rubber 
goods at a reasonable price. When you 
can go out and buy a first-class, high- 
grade 16 x 20 tire or 650 x 20 tire that 
will run from 25,000 to 40,000 miles at 
from $9.75 to $12.50, you are getting good 
service for your money in this man’s 
day and age; and the synthetic-rubber 
industry operated by the agencies of the 
Government and by the rubber industry 
which carries on under these operating 
agreements are giving the people these 
rubber goods. So I do not see that the 
public of this country has any great kick 
coming at this particular time under the 
program that is now being operated. 

I can fully understand how the De- 
fense Committee which has brought this 
bill to the House feels its responsibility 
with respect to national defense. The 
Far East, from which we draw our big 
supply of natural rubber, is not in a 
healthy state at the present time, 

I do not believe any man knows how 
long we can draw crude rubber from that 
area. Iam particularly pleased with the 
provisions of this bill which provides that 
we must maintain in stand-by and op--° 
erating condition, installations that will 
Rroduce not less than 600,000 tons of 
GRS rubber per year, and not less than 
75,000 tons of butyl rubber per year. I 
am also pleased with that portion of the 
bill which provides that not less than 
200,000 of the 600,000 tons and not less 
than 25,000 of the 75,000 tons shall be 
used by our people under what might be 
termed the direction of government; be- 
cause, if there is anything in the world 
we need in this country to satisfy our 
people outside of food it is rubber, it is 
the products of petroleum in the form of 
gasoline or motor fuel, and fuel oil, and 
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all the goods which come from our met- 
als. Here in this effort you have the 
petroleum industry, the great chemical 
industries of this country, the great plas- 
tic industries of this country, the great 
rubber-producing industries of this coun- 
try, and the rubber goods manufacturing 
industries all tied together. I see no 
way you can separate them. We will 
move on into the synthetic or liquid fuel 
from oil shale and lignite coal; and that 
great and new basic industry comes into 
this picture and further ties together 
these industries. I shall support this 
bill, to get it on its way, and I hope the 
House will do likewise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DurHam]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we are here today discussing what is 
probably one of the most important prob- 
lems connected with our national de- 
fense, second only to the development of 
atomic energy. Most of us who served 
in the House during the last World War 
remember the situation which we were 
in in 1929. It was my privilege to begin 
serving on the subcommittee which han- 
dled such matters from a military stand- 
point. We faced great difficulties. We 
all recall the so-called Baruch report, 
which has been referred to here by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. JoHNsoNn], 
warning this country of what we faced 
not only from the standpoint of our mili- 
tary but also what might be an economic 
collapse of our whole economy here on 
the home front. It will be recalled that 
when Pearl Harbor came on we had 
around 600,0C0 tons of rubber. Due to 
the foresight cf certain of our leaders 
and such men as Mr. Baruch, there was 
initiated a synthetic-rubber program 
which proved itself in taking care of 
and carrying on the greatest war ever 
waged by any nation. It also sustained 
and carried cut on the home front an 
economy which was kept going thereby. 

Later on the Congress after observing 
what the situation was in regard to the 
stock piling of strategic material wisely 
adopted Public Law 520, which was 
passed by the Seventy-ninth Congress. 
That and various other reasons are as- 
signed for the present legislation. May 
I quote from that act: 

The Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
Navy shall submit to the Congress not later 
than 6 months after the approval of this 
act, and every 6 months thereafter, a written 
report detailing the activities with respect 
to stock piling under this act, including a 
statement of foreign and domestic purchases 
and such other pertinent information on 
the administration gf the act as will enable 


the Congress to evaluate its administration, 


and the need for amendments and related 
legislation. 


Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, this is 
one of the best and most important 
parts in carrying out our national de- 
fense program that the Congress has 
ever adopted. During the last 12 months 
we have been endeavoring to build up 
our stock pile of rubber and although 
we have made much more effort than was 
made in 1946 and prior to that time, we 
have not had the success that I had 
hoped we would have in building up 
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stock piles under this act. We have ac- 
cumulated during the last 12 months 
around 22,000 tons of rubber. 

Mr. Chairman, this is somewhat 
alarming to me. At the present time we 
have in our stock piles in this country, 
and this is pretty general knowledge, 
around 200,000 tons or more. That is 
one reason why the committee felt it 
necessary to carry out a program to pro- 
tect and keep this synthetic industry go- 
ing because if we do not, in my opinion, 
we will not only face difficulties from 
the national defense standpoint but we 
will face difficulties in the way of a price 
rise which would be similar to the one 
we all remember in 1822 and 1923 when 
rubber went to over $1 per pound. To- 
day that would be disastrous to our econ- 
omy in this country because I am sure 
every individual realizes already the 
high price of automobiles and the high 
price of things that go into the manu- 
facture of that almost necessary com- 
modity in carrying on our economic life 
here in America. 

The gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
SHarer] has made a very fine explana- 
tion of the details of the bill, and the 
gentleman from Texas {Mr. JoHNsoNn] 
has likewise made a very fine explana- 
tion of it. I will therefore not attempt 
to explain the details of the legislation. 
I am glad to note here today that there 
is very little objection to what I feel is 
one of the most important pieces of leg- 
islation that will come before the Con- 
gress in its present session. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Huser). 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Chairman, as a rep- 
resentative of a district that embraces 
nearly one-third of the rubber manufac- 
turing industry in the United States, I 
have followed with closest interest the 
progress of rubber legislation in the 
House. 

Iam not familiar with all the technical 
aspects of this problem, as they relate 
to national security. But as one who has 
lived in Akron, Ohio, the rubber capital 
of the world, all my life, I do know this 
industry. I have first-hand knowledge of 
its special creative talents and of the 
exceptional vitality that enabled it to 
pick up the challenge of national de- 
fense in World War II and to discharge 
its wartime obligations to the Nation in 
an exceptional degree. 

By reason of this background, I am 
sensitive to the long study and hard work 
that the Armed Services Committee has 
devoted to a solution to the rubber prob- 
lem as it relates to security. 

But before this issue reaches a vote, 
I am compelled to register the vigorous 
objections that the rubber manufactur- 
ing industry has directed at this legisla- 
tion. : 

Before the impression is gained that 
H. R. 5314 has the general approval of 
the industry—even though it carries a 
termination date—I wish to call atten- 
tion to the vigorous messages of pro- 
test that I have received from my dis- 
trict. ; 

I have learned that neither the Gov- 
ernment nor the rubber industry have 
had an opportunity to express their views 
in public hearings on H. R. 5314. 
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But to me personally the industry has 
voiced direct and unanimous protest to 
many provisions of this bill. Their op- 
position is directed in particular at the 
policy clause on the grounds that it 
bluntly espouses the doctrine of Govern- 
ment control over industry. 

In contrast, I point to a somewhat 
similar bill now before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Subcommittee on 
rubber, S. 2187. In its purpose clause, 
the Senate bill lays down a clear-cut 
statement of policy that expresses faith 
in private initiative, a statement voicing 
confidence that national security is best 
served by a dynamic, highly competitive 
industry unfettered by Government red 
tape and regulation. 

The rubber manufacturing industry 
indorsed this clause. It carries the in- 
dorsement, expressed in public hearing 
of the Munitions Board, of the National 
Security Resources Board. It has the ap- 
proval of the rubber trade, the rubber 
reclaiming industry, and a number of 
other Government agencies involved in 
the rubber problem; namely, the Depart- 
ment of State, the Office of Rubber Re- 
serve and the Department of Commerce. 

The bill before the House today de- 
clares that— 

In order to make certain that Govern- 
ment-owned rubber-producing facilities are 
held in constant readiness against a possible 
emergency, it is essential, notwithstanding 
any other provisions of this act or any other 
provisions of the law, that the Government, 
in the interests of national security, retain 
its rubber-producing facilities, except as au- 
thorized in section 7 of this act. 


This, I assert, is the philosophy of 
statism. It is foreign to the American 
way. It is repugnant in its assumption 
of dependence of a strong vital industry 
upon the artificial props of bureaucratic 
control. 

I contend that this assumption cannot 
be squared with the record of the one 
American industry that was stock piled 
and geared for the war from which we 
have just emerged, with a record of an 
industry that has led all others in re- 
conversion to peacetime production. 

I want to recall to the House that I 
warned of the implications of this act in 
an extension of remarks which I had in- 
serted in the Recorp of February 24. 
The committee has amended the bill to 
provide a termination date—removing 
my first objection. 

My foregoing remarks have been di- 
rected at the philosophy expressed in the 
purpose clause of H. R. 5314. 

I sincerely hope that my objections to 
this bill will be given serious considera- 
tion when the measure comes to the at- 
tention of the other body. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton]. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee and the sub- 
committee for the concise and compre- 
hensive manner in which they have 
handled this very complex problem. Six 
of these synthetic-rubber plants are 
located in my district. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take 
this short time to explain the problem 


in which one of these plants now finds 
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itself. I have in my district a plant for 
the manufacture of a product known as 
neoprene. This plant is owned by the 
Government but operated by the Du Pont 
Co. The Du Pont Co. developed neoprene 
in 1932. In 1940 they started planning 
additional facilities and decided on Louis- 
ville as the location. In 1941 they built 
a plant in Louisville. The war came 
along, and early in 1942 the need for 
synthetic rubber in large quantities was 
apparent. Du Pont then sold their plant 
to the Government at their invested cost. 
The plant was greatly expanded by the 
Government, and has been run by Du 
Pont for the account of the Government. 

I agree with everything that the gen- 
tleman from Texas had to say that these 
plants that require subsidy or require 
aid should be run for the account of the 
Government. Neoprene, however, is a 
product that will take care of itself under 
free competition, in competition with not 
only natural rubber, but all other syn- 
thetics. It needs no subsidy. It needs 
no protection. War Assets declared it 
surplus, and the proper jurisdictional 
board and the Du Pont Co. arrived at a 
price in December last. However, the 
Administrator, and rightly, I think, know- 
ing that this legislation was pending, 
held it up until the Congress would act. 
Now, this legislation precludes the sale 
of that plant to private industry. As I 
have said, Du Pont wants no help, it wants 
no subsidy, and the people of my dis- 
trict want them to own the plant. They 


will also guarantee to keep it in operat- 
ing condition, and as relates to present 
tonnage, they will be ready to go into 


the production of similar tonnage on a 
120-day notice. 

There is a bill on this subject in the 
other body which permits that, and I 
take this time in the hope that the con- 
ferees will bear this point in mind when 
the bill goes to conference. 

This is a very comprehensive, concise, 
and well-written bill. National defense 
and security is of the utmost impor- 
tance. I would not think of attempt- 
ing to amend this bill to accomplish 
my purpose. I merely want to point 
out that I know it is the feeling 
of the committee that if national se- 
curity can be safeguarded and even im- 
proved, at the same time releasing any 
portion of this industry to private hands, 
that the committee would desire to do 
so, and I feel in connection with this one 
product, Neoprene, that that can be ac- 
complished. They do not need any help. 
Neoprene represents only about 5 per- 
cent of the synthetic rubber consump- 
tion of this country. It is a Du Pont 
patent, just as Victrola belongs to RCA 
or as Frigidaire belongs to General Mo- 
tors; so Neoprene belongs to Du Pont. 
It does not enter into the transporta- 
tion field. It is not a GRS product. It 
does not go into tires. It is a special 
product that is resistant to oil and to 
sunlight. It is used for the outer layer 
of garden hose, for instance. It has 
great sealing qualities, used in gaskets 
and similar uses of that kind. If it is 
returned to private enterprise, the plant 
will be kept up-to-date, modernized, and 
the research continued, There are two 
existing plants for the manufacture of 
this Neoprene; one in New Jersey, owned 
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and operated by Du Pont, and one in 
Louisville, owned by the Government 
and operated by Du Pont. Already the 
New Jersey plant is becoming more effi- 
cient than the Louisville plant because 
Du Pont has every incentive, in a free- 
enterprise system, to spend the money 
to modernize that plant. On the other 
hand, if they want to change a valve 
or change something around at Louis- 
ville, that money is for the account of 
the Government and appropriations of 
Government funds have to be made 
available for it. So, Mr. Chairman, I 
ask the committee that when these bills 
go to cOnference they give considera- 
tion to that fact. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ComBs]. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this opportunity to tell you a little about 
the work of this subcommittee. As a 
member in whose district is the largest 
synthetic rubber set-up in this Nation I 
saw them work out in the field getting 
first-hand information to bring in their 
report and this bill for your considera- 
tion. I may say that I favor the bill 
wholeheartedly and think the committee 
has done an outstanding job. 

During the months that the subcom- 
mittee had this question under consider- 
ation, the subcommittee, headed by its 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. SHarer], and my 
colleague from Texas [Mr. JoHNsoN], 
joined by the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp], who, 
though not a member of the subcommit- 
tee, was so interested in the subject that 
he came down there himself, visited the 
synthetic rubber set-up in Jefferson 
County at Port Neches. I want to tell 
you briefly what they found and what 
they did. 

They found there five great refineries 
that supplied the basic products to the 
synthetic rubber plant at Port Neches, 
that is located in the center of the re- 
fining area. Not one of the great re- 
fineries is more than 10 miles away, so 
that each one that supplies the base 
stock can pipe it directly into that plant. 
The synthetic rubber plant itself is oper- 
ated by the Neches Butane Products Co., 
which is a nonprofit corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of Texas, and is 
staffed through the cooperative effort of 
the refineries and chemical plants of the 
area, who contributed their skilled men 
and industrial leaders to set up that 
plant without a dime of profit to them 
on the operation. There are two syn- 
thetic rubber plants, one operated under 
lease to the Goodrich Rubber Co. and 
the other under lease to the Firestone 
Rubber Co., and these plants process the 
products of the butane plant into its 
final stages. 

When the committee came down there 
they were met by the representatives of 
the five great refineries, the Texas Co., 
the Gulf Co., the Atlantic Co., the Pure 
Oil Co., and the Magnolia Refining Co., 
which is a Socony Vacuum subsidiary; 
and by representatives of the butane 
plant and each of the rubber plants. 
They went into a closed-door hearing 
in which the scientific men explained to 
them the operations of that plant, how 
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much they could supply in case of emer- 
gency, what the capacity of the plant 
was, and how it was treated, and the 
plan of its operation all the way through. 
Then they took them through those 
plants, that they might see for them- 
selves that set-up. 

These men by their questions and 
their activities in viewing and apprais- 
ing that plant throughout the day 
showed their extreme interest in getting 
to the bottom of the questions involved 
in the investigation. I can say to those 
gentlemen who came down there that 
they did a service to the Congress of the 
United States, because after they left I 
heard any number of people who came in 
contact with them and saw their activi- 
ties express great approval of that kind 
of investigation by our Congress, by rep- 
resentatives of it, men who would go 
down ‘there and without any spirit of 
partisanship, but working together as 
Members of Congress and Representa- 
tives of the people, go to the bottom and 
recommend laws for the successful con- 
tinued operation and preservation of a 
great war-born industry, essential to our 
security and of great peacetime value 
to our economy. 

Finally let me say this, that the syn- 
thetic rubber set-up there, and I assume 
the same is true perhaps throughout our 
country, is a fine example of the coopera- 
tion between industrial leaders and their 
Government to do a great job. When 
we were confronted with the rubber 
shortage following Pearl Harbor, and 
you will remember we had no synthetic 
rubber industry at all at that time, the 
scientific men and engineers from our 
great chemical plants and oil refineries 
and others pooled their knowledge and 
their resources of skill and patents and 
their trained.and skilled men, and built 
the synthetic rubber industry from the 
very beginning. That chemical rubber 
industry is one of the miracles of the 
war, in my opinion. 

When we went through that great 
plant and walked in the control room, we 
saw a panel board filled with a thou- 
sand instruments, it seemed. We were 
told that some of the processes are so 
delicate that if the temperature varied 
only a few degrees inside those great 
retorts, or if the pressure varied but a 
few pounds, it might seriously affect the 
quality of the product. We were then 
told that the engineers, scientists, and 
men who designed that great plant had 
to start without even a blueprint and de- 
sign every bit of it. Not only God was 
with us, but the knowledge of our great 
scientists and industrial leaders with 
their know-how. They did such a fine 
job that they produced that great plant 
which has been working marvelously ever 
since. That is what these gentlemen 
found who went on the ground and 
studied this problem of the continued op- 
eratior of our great synthetic rubber in- 
dustry. They saw that although this is 
an industry born of the war, it is a great 
peacetime industry and has resulted in 
the producing of better automobile tires 
in most respects than we had before the 
war, and has kept the prices down. Sci- 
entific men have told me down there 
that they have hopes that with a little 
further experimentation they may be 
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able to produce automobile tires that will 
last as long as your car and perhaps not 
have to be inflated at all. That is one 
of the possibilities that has come out of 
the marshalling of the brains and knowl- 
edge of private industry in the doing of a 
great task. 

I think those who have cooperated so 
well in this job need to be complimented. 
Remember that the continuation of this 
present operation in its present form, so 
long as the emergency exists, is essential, 
because if you sold these plants to private 
industry or if you shut them down even 
in a stand-by condition for too long a 
time and their great staffs are dissipated 
and go back to other fields of employ- 
ment, it will take months to assemble 
them again in case of emergency. I 
think the committee has done a marvel- 
ous job. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SHorT] a member of the committee. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, at this 
late hour at the end of a hard and busy 
week I have no desire or disposition to 
trespass upon the time or impose upon 
the patience of Members, but because of 
this highly important subject I am con- 
strained to say only a few words. 

After returning from Europe the Near 
East and north Africa last fall I was ex- 
pected to join the subcommittee which 
visited these synthetic plants in Texas, 
Kentucky, and Ohio. But because of the 
serious illness of my father, I was denied 
that privilege. However, I have followed 
the hearings more or less, and I might 
say more rather than less, though I have 
been chairman of another subcommittee 
considering petroleum which is closely al- 
lied to this one. 

I want to state to the Members of the 
House now that when the Japs struck 
at Pearl Harbor we had 533,000 long-tons 
of rubber in this country in our stock 
pile and about 100,000 tons afloat in ship- 
ment to our country. I am sorry to say 
to you that we have less than half that 
amount at this hour. I could say a lot 
more but I do not want to reveal secrets. 
It is something that should alarm every 
Member of this House. 

Now the reason we are passing this bill 
unanimously out of the subcommittee and 
out of the full committee and the reason 
there is no opposition to it is for two 
reasons: One, the Government spent 
$700,000,000 building synthetic plants, 
which saved our necks. America is a 
nation on wheels. Rubber is a strategic 
and critical war material. Without it in 
peacetime our domestic economy would 
be wrecked, not only your passenger cars 
and trucks and busses on the highways, 
but tractors on the farm, and in modern 
mechanized warfare rubber is almost as 
indispensable as is oil. We are continu- 
ing this program at least until June 30, 
1950, after our taxpayers have invested 
$700,000,000 in it in order to be assured 
and guaranteed that with the greatly 
troubled and unsettled conditions that 
hang over us like a pall today we will not 
be caught short as we were on December 
7, 1941. 

That is the first thing and the big 
thing. National security or national 


defense is the peg on which we hang this 
bill. 


The second thing is, we will protect 
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the little fellow, every individual con- 
sumer in this country, because today you 
can buy synthetic for about 18 cents a 
pound. Natural rubber will cost you 
twenty-one or twenty-two cents a pound. 
Synthetic rubber is almost as good as 
natural rubber when it comes to tires for 
automobiles and heavy rolling equip- 
ment. It is becoming better all the time, 
as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Comes] pointed out. We will not only 
protect and defend our Nation by the 
enactment of this legislation but we will 
guarantee to the individual consumer in 
America, all these citizens in the gallery, 
as good or a better product for as low 
or a less price than they paid before the 
war. 

Speaking on that point, automobile 
tires or rubber is about the only com- 
modity that I can think of that you 
can buy as cheaply today as you bought 
before the war. Why? You can call it 
socialistic and all that. We believe in 
private enterprise. There is nothing in 
this bill that denies private enterprise 
anything. If private industry can pur- 
chase these plants and manufacture rub- 
ber more cheaply than the Government, 
they are welcome to do it. There is 
nothing to prohibit them doing that, but 
we are interested that they use 225,000 
tons a year, and that they maintain 
stand-by plants with a capacity for pro- 
duction of 600,000 tons per year which 
is the minimum requirement for the na- 
tional security of this Nation. That is 
all we are doing. 

In closing may I say, sir, I want to 
add with those gentlemen who have 
preceded me my compliments and tribute 
to the chairman and his colleagues on 
this: subcommittee, who worked so long 
and faithfully, since May of last year. 
Of course I am prejudiced. I love Pau. 
SHAFER as I love a brother, but I know 
that with the ablest assistance of Rus- 
sell Blandford, our committee member 
of the professional staff, they have 
brought forth a bill that has met with 
universal approval, notwithstanding 
some minor objections. Of course, you 
cannot satisfy everyone. 

This subcommittee under the untiring 
and long labors of Paut SHAFER, who 
heard all arguments, finally decided this 
complex issue. Pavu.t SHaFer, a friend of 
private enterprise, has worked unceas- 
ingly to protect our country and help 
everybody who buys a tire. They have 
brought forth a bill that has met with 
approval of the representatives of gov- 
ernment, of industry, and I think of the 
general public. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Murpock]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not detain the Committee. I am 
happy to see the spirit of cooperation 
and unanimity expressed here on the 
floor and I have the same feeling of ap- 
preciation for the work of the commit- 
tee that has already been better ex- 
pressed than I can express it. 

I recall, Mr. Chairman, that at the out- 
break of the war when we found our- 
selves so short of rubber there was con- 
sideration by a number of committees 
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as to what we should do by way of cre- 
ating a synthetic-rubber industry. I re- 
call that we brought an eminent chem- 
urgist before one of the committees of 
the House and he pointed out the pos- 
sibility of agricultural products being 
used for the production of synthetic 
rubber. I think it was Dr. Hale, for- 
merly of the University of Michigan and 
of the Dow Chemical Co. It was one of 
the best presentations I have heard. I 
am not a scientist myself. 

It has been satisfactorily explained to 
me by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHortT] and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. CrawForpD] this afternoon why 
we are paying little attention now to 
agricultural material for synthetic rub- 
ber with present high prices of grain and 
world-wide hunger. At first I thought 
that we ought to have more agricultural, 
replaceable products used instead of 
using nonreplaceable petroleum, but as 
time passed during the war and we saw 
how hungry the world was and how short 


- of food grains it was and all that sort of 


thing, it became apparent that we must 
get our main supply of synthetic rubber 
from petroleum and not attempt to use 
the expensive grain for the production 
of alcohol. I am happy to be informed 
now by the committee that there are 
stand-by plants that can be called into 
use 


Today, as the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CRAWForRD] said, we cannot ex- 
pect to use grain which the world needs 
for food in this program, and it may be a 
good many years to come before there 
will be a surplus; but, Mr. Chairman, re- 
member there was an agricultural sur- 
plus, so-called, at one time; at least we 
had a surplus, and we may again have 
a surplus. I believe that the chemurgist 
has the idea that we can, by the use of in- 
dustrial alcohol in the production of syn- 
thetic rubber and synthetic motor fuels, 
take good and proper care of any pos- 
sible surplus that may develop in agri- 
cultural products in the future. That 
would be a safety valve so we need not 
limit production. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCE. I yield. 

Mr. DURHAM. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that the committee went into 
that matter quite fully. The bill pro- 
vides, I may say to the gentleman, that 
one of these alcohol plants actually be 
operated. Also, we are much concerned 
about the future scientific work in re- 
search on new uses of farm products and 
naturally we want to keep one of these 
plants in operation for research work. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. I may say 
there are two bills pending, one intro- 
duced by me in this body and another bill 
in the other body at the request of the 
Department of Agriculture on this very 
subject. For the past 10 years, ever 
since I have been in Congress, I have been 
interested in synthetic fuels. These 
bills provide for the maintenance by the 
Government of the alcoho! plant at 
Muscatine, Iowa, that it be not sold. It 
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has been declared surplus. This bill 
would let it be turned over to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for use in con- 
nection with the regional laboratory at 
Peoria in connection with research in 
synthetic liquid motor fuels. No one 
knows when the time may come—it can 
come within a 2-year period—when we 
will have very great surpluses of grain, 
when the needs of the people of Europe 
have been fully met. That can come 
about in a couple of years, and do not 
forget it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

In the urgency of war we had to lock 
after our national defense with all the 
means we had at hand. Of course, 
petroleum was the thing to use at that 
time and is now the thing to use under 
the circumstances, but we must train 
ourselves to be in readiness under all 
conditions so that our national defense 
may be further supplied by surpius agri- 
cultural commodities. One way to do 
that is to get ready in peacetime. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Back in 
1942 if we had not had some foresighted 
people down here in the War Production 
Board who bought large amounts of 
alcohol and large stock piles of other 
things and built these alcohol plants, 
we might have lost the war on account 
of a lack of rubber because we did not 
have the alcohol facilities to make rubber. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. 
gentieman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Since the gentleman 
from Iowa served on the old Military 
Affairs Committee, I trust he will tell of 
the chaotic state we were in when Big 
Bill Jeffers brought order out of chaos, 
when we had come dangerously near 
losing the war. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I thank the 
gentleman for bringing that up. I had 
in mind referring back a bit to the his- 
tory behind this bill. 

First of all, I want to compliment the 
committee for its great devotion to this 
matter. It has been one of our major 
problems. 

Back in 1939 I had the privilege of 
serving on the conference committee be- 
tween the House and Senate on Public 
Law 117 of the Seventy-sixth Congress. 
At that time we had no stock-pile legis- 
lation at all, and we had no supply of 
rubber except what we got from the Far 
East. Ninety-five percent of our rubber 
supply at that time was secured from the 
Dutch East Indies, and, as you know, 
that involved shipping over a long and 
dangerous sea lane. 

On July 21, 1941, the committee in- 
vestigating the stock-pile program, on 
which committee I was then serving, 
brought out some rather startling and 
amazing findings regarding our helpless- 
ness so far as the national defense was 
concerned, particularly as to rubber. 
Ninety-five percent of it came from Brit- 
ish Malaya and the Netherlands East 
Indies. As the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DurHam] stated here to- 
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day, our supply on hand at that time 
was inadequate. We also were at the 
mercy of other interests so far as the 
price of rubber was concerned. May I 
read you one short sentence here out of 
that report in 1941: 

The price of rubber is regulated by the 
international rubber cartel composed nearly 
100 percent of British and Dutch interests. 


Mr. Chairman, at that time we had a 
schedule of purchases to buy more than 
two-thirds of the world’s entire produc- 
tion for the following 12 months. That 
is also shown in the committee and 
minority report of 1941, 

What good did those orders do? Did 
we fight the World War II with these 
supplies that were on order but unde- 
livered to us? We found that the blue- 
prints did not shoot. We found that un- 
delivered orders for rubber did not help 
win the war. We could not get delivery 
over those long sea lanes. That is why I 
feel so relieved at the great development 
of our domestic production of rubber that 
has taken place. In my opinion, next to 
the atomic bomb development of World 
War II, the development of synthetic rub- 
ber is the greatest accomplishment we 
have had industrially growing out of the 
late war. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. Is it not a fact that 
49% percent of the rubber that was used 
last year was synthetic rubber manufac- 
tured by our own American industries? 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. That is a very 
interesting contribution and I thank the 
gentleman for it. 

It means a vreat deal to us to have 
this development grow as strongly as it 
has, but it could not have attained the 
place it now occupies if it had not been 
for the attention of this committee which 
helped build a system guaranteeing an 
adequate rubber supply for the national 
defense. In my opinion, one of the 
greatest stock-pile assets we can build 
in any product or in any item is a good 
dependable domestic source of supply 
If it were not for this development of 
synthetic-rubber production capacity in 
our Nation today, I would be terribly 
alarmed at the figure given by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Dur- 
HAM] and by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SHort] concerning the very 
small natural-rubber stock piles that 
have been acquired. One of the greatest 
problems I have witnessed and one of 
the most vital points in our national de- 
fense is the matter of acquiring adequate 
stock piles of strategic and critical ma- 
terials. I would recommend to every 
Member of the House that he take a copy 
of the hearings and a copy of the report 
on the bill H. R. 5314, which we now 
have under consideration, and put them 
in his permanent library, because you 
will have occasion to refer back to them. 
I have such a compilation of documents 
dating back to 1939, not only concerning 
rubber, but other strategic and critical 
materials, especially minerals and wool. 
I think it behooves us to follow this com- 
mittee’s recommendation very conscien- 
tiously and carefully in the great work 
they are doing. I want to commend the 
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chairman and the committee particularly 
for their great work in the interest of our 
Nation in our hour of need. 

I can make no better statement of the 
ideals that should control and guide the 
work of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices than the statement made by the 
committee itself on page 3 of the com- 
mittee report, House Report No. 1409, ac- 
companying this bill now under consid- 
eration, as follows: 

However, it wasalsoagreed * * * that 
the United States must never again be de- 
pendent upon a foreign source for all of its 
rubber. It was agreed, and it is even a 
stronger belief today, that the United States 
must maintain and develop a chemical-rub- 
ber policy and program. 


More power to the committee in the 
great task of building an adequate na- 
tional defense for our great Nation. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee has done a good job here, and 
I shall not take all of the time allotted 
to me. But, I do want to ask the chair- 
man a question or two. We need not be 
reminded that responsibility for the de- 
fense of the country rests with the Con- 
gress. Is it the intent of this legisla- 
tion that the Congress, and not any 
administrative agency, foreign country, 
or international body shall determine our 
rubber policy, and that our American 
synthetic rubber industry shall be pre- 
served as a vigorous going concern? 

Mr. SHAFER. That is right. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does this measure re- 
tain in the Congress the right to de- 
termine the future of our synthetic rub- 
ber industry and take advantage of fu- 
ture scientific progress? 

Mr. SHAFER. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. The rubber industry 
certainly is one that is essential to the 
welfare of this country, and no depart- 
ment of government or no international 
agency should determine the future of 
that great industry in this country. We 
are indebted to this committee for leg- 
islation that definitely retains the con- 
rol of this potent industry in the hands 
of the Congress of the United States. 

This synthetic industry is a monument 
to an outstanding Nebraskan, William 
Jeffers. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Rubber Act of 1948.” 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. It is the policy of the United States 
that there shall be maintained at all times 
in the interest of the national security and 
common defense, in addition to stock piles 
of natural rubber which are to be acquired, 
rotated, and retained pursuant to the Stra- 
tegic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act 
(Public Law 520, 79th Cong., approved July 
23, 1946), a technologically advanced and 
rapidly expandible rubber-producing indus- 
try in the United States of sufficient produc- 
tive capacity to assure the availability in 
times of national emergency of adequate 
supplies of chemical rubber to meet the 
essential civilian, military, and naval needs 
of the country. It is further declared to be 
the policy of the Congress that the security 
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interests of the United States represent by 
far the most important consideration in 
dealing with the Government-owned rubber- 
producing facilities. There are no com- 
pelling security reasons why the Govern- 
ment-owned rubber-producing facilities 
should be sold or leased, except as authorized 
in section 7 of this act, to private persons. 

In order to make certain that the Govern- 
ment-owned rubber-producing facilities are 
held in constant readiness against a possible 
emergency, it is essential, notwithstanding 
any provisions of this act or any other pro- 
visions of law, that the Government, in the 
interests of national security, retain its 
rubber-producing facilities, except as au- 
thorized in section 7 of this act. 


AUTHORITY TO EXERCISE CERTAIN CONTROLS OVER 
NATURAL RUBBER AND CHEMICAL RUBBER 


Sxc.3. To effectuate the policies set forth 
in section 2 of this act, the President is au- 
thorized to exercise allocation, specification, 
and inventory controls of natural rubber and 
chemical rubber, and products containing 
natural rubber and chemical rubber, not- 
withstanding any changes in the supply or 
estimated supply of natural rubber or chem- 
ical rubber; and he shall exercise such con- 
trols by issuing such regulations as are re- 
quired to insure (a) the consumption in 
the United States of general-purpose chem- 
ical rubber in a specified percentage of the 
combined total estimated annual consump- 
tion of natural rubber and general-p 
chemical rubber consumed within the United 
States, and (b) the consumption in the 
United States of any or all types of special- 
purpose chemical rubber in specified per- 
centages of the combined total estimated 
annual consumption of natural rubber, gen- 
eral-purpose chemical rubber, and special- 
purpose chemical rubber consumed within 
the United States. Such percentages shall 
be established so as to assure the production 
and consumption of general-purpose chemi- 
cal rubber and special-purpose chemical 
rubber in quantities determined by the Pres- 
ident to be necessary to carry out the policy 
of section 2 of this act, and the provisions 
of Public Law 520, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved July 23, 1946: Provided, That the 
minimum percentages established by the 
President shall result in a total annual ton- 
nage consumption of chemical rubber of at 
least the amounts specified in section 5 (d) 
of this act, and that any mandatory con- 
sumption in excess of the quantities specified 
in section 5 (d) of this act shall not be more 
than is deemed by the President to be neces- 
sary in the interest of national security and 
the common defense. 


IMPORTATION AND EXPORTATION 


Sec. 4. (a) The President may impose such 
import restrictions on finished and semifin- 
ished rubber products as he deems necessary 
to assure equality with like or similar prod- 
ucts produced within the United States in 
accordance with regulations issued under 
this act. 

(b) The President may exempt from the 
regulations of this act finished and semifin- 
ished rubber products manufactured in the 
United States exclusively for export outside 
the United States. 


DOMESTIC RUBBER-PRODUCING CAPACITY 


Sec.5. (a) There shall be maintained at 
all times within the United States rubber- 
producing facilities having a rated production 
capacity of not less than 600,000 long tons 
per annum of general-purpose chemical rub- 
ber and not less than 75,000 long tons per 
annum of special-purpose chemical rubber. 

(b) Of the 75,000-long-ton rated-produc- 
tion capacity for special-purpose chemical 
rubber, specified in section 5 (a) of this act, 
at least 45,000 long tons shall be of a type 
suitable for usc in pneumatic inner tubes. 

(c) The facilities specified in section 5 (a) 
of this act may include facilities owned in 
whole or in part by the Government and in 
whole or in part by private persons. 
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(d) Facilities in operation by the Govern- 
ment or private persons shall produce an- 
nually not less than one-third of the rated 
production capacities specified in section 5 
(a) and (b) of this act. 

(e) The facilities to be maintained in oper- 
ation by the Government and those to be 
maintained in adequate standby condition 
shall be determined from time to time by the 
President. 

(f) At least one facility for making buta- 
diene from alcohol shall be maintained in 
operation or in adequate standby condition. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 6. (a) To effectuate further the pol- 
icies set forth in section 2 of this act with 
respect to a technologically advanced do- 
mestic rubber-producing industry, contin- 
uous and extensive research is essential. The 
powers, functions, duties, and authority of 
the Government to undertake research and 
development in rubber and allied fields shall 
be exercised and performed by such depart- 
ments, agencies, officers, Government cor- 
porations, or instrumentalities of the United 
States as the President may designate, 
whether or not existing at the date of en- 
actment of this act. 

(b) The cost of undertaking and main- 
taining the research and development au- 
thorized in section 6 (a) of this act, may be 
paid from such sums as the Congress, from 
time to time, may appropriate to carry out 
the provisions of this act. 


OPERATION OF RUBBER-PRODUCING FACILITIES 
BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Sec. 7. (a) The powers, functions, duties, 
and authority to produce and sell chemical 
rubber conferred in section 7 (b) of this act 
shall be exercised and performed by such de- 
partment, agency, officer, Government cor- 
poration, or instrumentality of the United 
States as the President may designate, 
whether or not existing at the date of enact- 
ment of this act. 

(b) The department, agency, officer, Gov- 
ernment corporation, or instrumentality of 
the United States designated by the Presi- 
dent pursuant to section 7 (a) of this act, 
shall have the powers, functions, duties, and 
authority to produce and sell chemical rub- 
ber, including the component materials 
thereof, in amounts sufficient to assure the 
production of chemical rubber as required by 
the President in section 3 of this act: Pro- 
vided, That the President may authorize such 
production of chemical rubber, including the 
component materials thereof, as may be 
necessary to satisfy voluntary usage of chem- 
ical rubber, including the component mate- 
rials thereof. 

(c) The aforesaid powers, functions, 
duties, and authority to produce and sell in- 
clude all power and authority in such depart- 
ment, agency, officer, Government corpora- 
tion, or instrumentality of the United States 
to do all things necessary and proper in con- 
nection with and related to such production 
and sale, including but not limited to the 
power and authority to make repairs, replace- 
ments, alterations, improvements, or better- 
ments to the rubber-producing facilities 
owned by the Government or in connection 
with the operation thereof and to make capi- 
tal expenditures as may be necessary for the 
efficient and proper operation and mainte- 
mance of the rubber-producing facilities 
owned by the Government and performance 
of said powers, functions, duties, and 
authority. 

(d) Nothwithstanding the provisions of 
section 9 of this act, the aforesaid powers, 
functions, duties, and authority to produce 
and sell include the power and authority in 
such department, agency, officer, Government 
corporation, or instrumentality of the United 
States to (a) lease for operation for Govern- 
ment account all or any part of the Govern- 
ment-owned rubber-producing facilities in 
connection with the performance of said 
powers, functions, duties, and authority to 
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produce and sell; (b) lease, for a period not 
exceeding 1 year, Government-owned rubber- 
producing facilities for private purposes if 
such lease contains adequate provisions for 
the recapture thereof for the purposes set 
forth in section 7 (b) of this act and if such 
lease prohibits the production in the leased 
facilities of chemical rubber or component 
materials for.use in the production of chem- 
ical rubber for private purposes; (c) grant 
permanent easements or licenses for private 
purposes in, on, or over land comprising part 
of the Government-owned rubber-producing 
facilities if such grant provides that such 
easement or license shall not interfere with 
the use at any time of the rubber-producing 
facilities involved; and (d) sell or otherwise 
dispose of obsolete or other property not 
necessary for the production of the rated 
capacity of the particular plant to which 
such property is charged. 
STAND-BY FACILITIES 

Sec. 8. (a) To effectuate further the poli- 
cies set forth in section 2 of this act, the 
President is authorized to place in adequate 
stand-by condition such rubber-producing 
facilities as he shall determine necessary to 
maintain the continued existence of rubber- 
producing facilities capable of producing the 
tonnage of chemical rubber required by sec- 
tion 5 (a) of this act. ? 

(b) Rubber-producing facilities placed in 
stand-by condition by the President pursu- 
ant to section 8 (a) of this act may be main- 
tained by such department, agency, officer, 
Government corporation, or instrumentality 
of the United States, whether or not exist- 
ing on the date of enactment of this act, 
as the President may designate: Provided, 
That nothing contained in section 8 (b) of 
this act shall preclude such department, 
agency, officer, Government corporation, or 
instrumentality of the United States from 
entering into contracts with private persons 
for the maintenance of stand-by facilities: 
Provided further, That the cost of placing 
facilities in stand-by condition, maintaining 
such facilities in adequate stand-by condi- 
tion, and, when necessary reactivating such 
facilities, may be paid from such sums as the 
Congress, from time to time, may appropriate 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 
DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED RUBEER-PRO- 
DUCING FACILITIES 


Sec. 9. (a) No disposition by sale or lease 
of any Government-owned chemical rubber- 
producing facilities shall be made until ap- 
proved by a concurrent resolution in Con- 
gress. 

(b) No proposal for the disposition by sale 
or lease of any Government-owned chemical 
rubber-producing facility shall be submitted 
to the Congress for approval by concurrent 
resolution, unless it shall provide adequate 
safeguards for national security and con- 
sumers of chemical rubber, including, but 
not limited to, a recommendation by the 
President, after consultation with the Na- - 
tional Security Resources Board, stating that 
the proposed disposition by sale or lease has 
been considered by the members of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board and that a 
majority of said members have found that 
the requirements of national security and 
common defense will be facilitated and ad- 
vanced by such proposed disposition. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 10. (a) The President may issue such 
rules and regulations as he deems necessary 
and appropriate to carry out the purposes of 
this act. 

(b) The President may exercise any or 
all of the powers, authority, and discretion 
conferred upon him by this act, including 
but not limited to the powers and author- 
ity conferred in section 12 of this act through 
such departments, agencies, officers, Govern- 
ment corporations, or instrumentalities of 
the United States, whether or not existing 
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at the date of the enactment of this act, us 
he may direct. 

(c) The President, whenever practicable, 
shall consolidate all of the powers, func- 


tions, and authority contained in this act in. 


one agency, officer, Government corporation, 
or instrumentality of the United States, 
whether or not existing at the date of enact- 
ment of this act. 

(ad) The President may transfer to the de- 
partments, agencies, offices, Government cor- 
porations, or instrumentalities of the United 
States, or to any of them, which he directs 
to exercise the powers, authority, and dis- 
cretion conferred upon him by this act, such 
rubber-producing facilities, personnel, prop- 
erty, and records relating to such powers, au- 
thority, and discretion, as he deems neces- 
sary; and he may so transfer all appropria- 
tions or other funds available for carrying 
out such powers, authority, and discretion. 
To the extent deemed necessary for the dis- 
charge of the responsibilities under this act, 
any personnel authorized to be transferred 
may be employed and their compensation 
fixed without regard to the civil-service laws 
and the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 

(e) Each department, agency, officer, Gov- 
ernment corporation, or instrumentality of 
the United States to whom the President may 
delegate any powers, authority, and discre- 
tion conferred by this act shall make an 
annual report to the President and to the 
Congress of operations under this act. 

(f) The President shall report to the Con- 
gress within 5 years from the effective date 
his recommendations for revisions of this 
act, particularly as to any changes in the 
mandatory annual tonnage consumption, and 
the rated production capacity of rubber- 
producing facilities which must be main- 
tained in the United States. 


PATENT POOLING AND USE OF TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION 


SEc. 11. (a) To effectuate further the poli- 
cies of this act, the President is authorized to 
take such action as may be appropriate with 
respect to patent pooling, patent licensing, 
and exchange of information agreements 
sponsored by the Government as a part of the 
wartime chemical-rubber program, insofar as 
practicable and consistent with the purpose 
of this act, to— e 

(1) effectuate cessation of further accu- 
mulations of patents or technical informa- 
tion to such pools or under such agreements; 

(2) for the advancement of the rubber- 
producing industry, make available to and 
preserve for the Government, and others, in- 
formation, and unrestricted, unconditional 
patent licenses and immunities under the 
patents, now or hereafter covered by or ex- 
changed under such pools or agreements or 
developed under operating agreements or 
arrangements with or sponsored by the Gov- 
ernment; 

(3) maintain and encourage the competi- 
tive development of technology for the ad- 
vancement of the chemical-rubber industry. 

(b) No person, corporation, or legal entity 
shall ke liable for the infringement of any 
patent or for any claim for damages there- 
under wrere there was failure to disclose the 
subject matter covered by any claim of said 
patent as required by any patent pooling, 
patent licensing, or exchange of informa- 
tion agreement sponsored by the Govern- 
ment, or where there was unjustifiable or 
purposeful delay in actual or constructive 
reduction to practice of the invention set 
forth in a claim of said patent as contem- 
plated in any such agreement; and any such 
patent, any claim of which shall be found to 
fall in one of the above categories on an 
aotion for infringement, damages, or declara- 
tery judgment, shall be invalid. 

(c) No person, corporation, or legal entity 

. Shall be liable for any alleged violation of 
trust with regard to the use of technical in- 
formation in the operation of a Government- 
constructed facility for the production of 
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chemical rubber or its components or the 
use or sale of the products thereof, where 
there was failure to disclose the subject 
matter entrusted as required by any patent 
pooling, patent licensing or exchange of in- 
formation sponsored by the Government. 

(ad) Any department, agency, office, Gov- 
ernment corporation, or instrumentality of 
the United States as the President may desig- 
nate to perform the powers, functions, duties, 
and authority referred in section 7 (b) of this 
act, shall be entitled to the benefits of the 
Act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 851), as 
amended July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. 705), or any 
similar act. 


INFORMATION, REPORTS, SUBPENAS, WITNESSES, 
AND TESTIMONY 


Src. 12. (a) The President shall be entitled 
to obtain such information from, require 
such reports and the keeping of such records 
by, make such inspection of the books, rec- 
ords, and other writings, premises, or prop- 
erty of, any person and make such investiga- 
tions, as may be necessary or appropriate, in 
his discretion, to the enforcement or admin- 
istration of the provisions of this act. 

(b) For the purpose of obtaining any in- 
formation, verifying any report required, or 
making any investigation pursuant to sec- 
tion 12 (a) of this act, the President may ad- 
minister oaths and affirmations, and may re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of any books or records or any other 
documentary or physical evidence which may 
be relevant to the inquiry. Such attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, records, or other docu- 
mentary or physical evidence may be re- 
quired at any designated place from any 
State, Territory, or other place subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States: Provided, 
That the production of a person’s books, rec- 
ords, or other documentary evidence shall not 
be required at any place cther than the place 
where such person resides or transacts busi- 
ness, if, prior to the return date specified 
in the subpena issued with respect thereto, 
such person furnishes the President with a 
true copy of such books, records, or other 
documentary evidence (certified by such per- 
son under cath to be a true and correct copy) 
or enters into a stipulation with the Presi- 
dent as to the information contained in such 
books, records, or other documentary evi- 
dence. Witnesses shall be paid the same fees 
and mileage that are paid witnesses in the 
courts of the United States. No person shall 
be excused from attending and testifying or 
from producing any books, records, or other 
documentary evidence or certified copies 
thereof, or physical evidence, in obedience to 
any such subpena, or in any action or pro- 
ceeding which may be instituted under this 
act on the ground that the testimony or 
evidence, documentary or otherwise, required 
of him may tend to incriminate him or sub- 
ject him to a penalty or forfeiture; but no 
individual shall be subject to prosecution 
and punishment, or to any penalty or forfei- 
ture, for or on account of any transaction, 
matter, or thing concerning which he is com- 
pelled to testify or produce evidence, docu- 
mentary or otherwise, after having claimed 
his privilege against self-incrimination, ex- 
cept that any such individual so testifying 
shall not be exempt from prosecution and 
punishment for perjury committed in so 
testifying. The President shall not publish 
or disclose any information obtained under 
this section which the President deems con- 
fidential or with reference to which a re- 
quest for confidential treatment is made by 
the person furnishing such information, un- 
less the President determines that the with- 
holding thereof is contrary to the interest of 
the national defense and security; and any- 
one violating this provision shall be guilty of 
a felony and, upon conviction thereof, shall 
be fined not exceeding $1,000 or be imprisoned 
not exceeding 2 years, or both. 
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PENALTIES, 


Sec. 13. Any person who willfully performs 
any act prohibited, or willfully fails to per- 
form any act required by any provision of 
this act or any rule, regulation, or order 
thereunder, shall upon conviction be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than 2 years, or both. 

JURISDICTION OF THE UNITED STATES COURTS 

Sec. 14. (a) The district courts of the 
United States, and the United States courts 
of any Territory or other place subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States, shall 
have jurisdiction of violations of this act 
or any rule, regulation, or order or subpena 
thereunder, and of all civil actions under 
this act to enforce any liability or duty cre- 
ated by, or to enjoin any violation of this 
act or any rule, regulation, order, or subpena 
thereunder. 

(b) Any criminal proceeding on account of 
any such violation may be brought in any 
district in which any act, failure to act, or 
transaction constituting the alleged viola- 
tion occurred. Any such civil action may 
be brought in any such district or in the 
district in which the defendant resides or 
transacts business. Process in such cases, 
criminal or civil, may be served in any dis- 
trict wherein the defendant resides or trans- 
acts business or wherever the defendant may 
be found; and subpenas for witnesses who 
are required to attend a court in any district 
in any such cases may run into any other 
district. No costs shall be assessed against 
the United States in any proceeding under 
this act. 

EXCULPATORY CLAUSE 

Sec. 15. No person shall be held liable for 
damages or penalties for any default under 
any contract or order which shall result di- 
rectly or indirectly from compliance with 
this act or any rule, regulation, or order is- 
sued thereunder, notwithstanding that any 
such rule, regulation, or order shall there- 
after be declared by judicial or other compe- 
tent authority to be invalid. 


EXEMPTION FROM ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 
ACT 

Sec. 16. Functions exercised under this act 

shall be excluded from the operation of the 

Administrative Procedure Act except as to 

the requirements of sections 3 and 10 thereof. 


SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 17. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof of any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application 
of such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


DEFINITIONS , 


Sec. 18. For the purposes of this act— 

(1) The term “natural rubber” means all 
forms and types of tree, vine, or shrub rub- 
ber, including guayule and natural rubber 
latex, but exciuding reclaimed natural 
rubber; 

(2) The term “chemical rubber” means any 
product of chemical synthesis similar in gen- 
eral properties and applications to natural 
rubber, and specifically capable of vulcan- 
ization, produced in the United States, not 
including reclaimed chemical rubber; 

(8) The term “general-purpose chemical 
rubber” means a chemical rubber of the 
butadiene-styrene type generally suitable for 
use in the manufacture of transportation 
items, as well as any other type of chemical 
rubber equally or better suited for use in 
the manufacture of transportation items as 
determined from time to time by the Pres- 
ident; 

(4) The term “special-purpose chemical 
rubber” means a chemical rubber of the 
types now known as butyl, neoprene, or 
N-types (butadiene-acrylonitrile types) as 
well as any chemical rubber of similar or im- 
Proved quality applicable to similar uses, as 
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determined from time to time by the Presi- 
dent; 

(5) The term “rubber-producing facili- 
ties” means facilities, in whole or in part, for 
the manufacture of chemical rubber, and 
the component materials thereof, including, 
but not limited to, buildings and land in 
which or on which such facilities may be 
located and all machinery and utilities asso- 
ciatel therewith; 

(6) The term “rated production capacity” 
means the productive capacity assigned to 
any rubber-producing facilities at time of 
authorization of construction or as there- 
after amended in authorizations of addi- 
tional construction or alterations thereto 
and used in published reports and in the 
records of the Office of Rubber Reserve, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, or suc- 
cessor agency, or privately owned plants, as 
determined by the President; 

(7) The term “component materials” 
means the material, raw, semifinished, and 
finished, necessary for the manufacture of 
chemical rubber; 

(8) The term “stand-by condition” means 
the condition in which rubber-producing 
facilities, in whole or in part, are placed 
when determined to be not needed for cur- 
rent operations, but are maintained so as to 
be readily available for the production of 
chemical rubber or component materials; 

(9) The term “person” means any indi- 
vidual, firm, copartnership, business trust, 
corporation, or any organized group of per- 
sons whether incorporated or not, and any 
Government department, agency, officer, cor- 
poration, or instrumentality of the United 
States; and 

(10) The term “United States” includes 
the several States, the District of Columbia, 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


€Ec. 19. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be 
ssary and appropriate to carry out the 
provisions and purposes of this act. 
(b) Until such time as appropriations 
herein authorized are made, any department 
agency may, in order to carry out its func- 
3, powers, and duties under this act, 
continue to incur obligations and make ex- 
penditures in accordance with laws in effect 
on March 31, 1948. 
EFFECTIVE DATE 
Sp.. 20. This act shall become effective on 
April 1, 1948. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 10, line 23, after the word “one”, 
add the word “department.” 

On page il, line 2, strike out the word 
“offices” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
cfiicer 
On page i2, line 5, strike out the words 
“sponsored by” and insert in lieu thereof the 

words “entered into with.” 

On page 12, strike out all of lines 9, 10, 
and 11 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(1) Effectuate cessation of further ac- 
cumulation of technical information or 
rights to patents under the agreement dated 
December 19, 1941, as supplemented June 12, 
1942, between the Government and Others.” 

On page 12, line 21, strike out the words 
“or sponsored by.” 

On page 13, line 6, strike out the words 
“sponsored by” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “with.” 

On page 13, line 21, strike out the words 
“sponsored by” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “agreement with.” 

On page 13, line 23, strike out the word 
“office” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“officer.” 


-” 
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On page 20, line 7, after the word “and”, 
add the words “ercept for the provisions 
of section 13.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHarer: On 


page 11, strike out all of lines 20 to 25, 
inclusive. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHarer: On 
page 20, line 25, strike out the period after 
“1948”, insert a comma in lieu thereof, and 
insert after the comma “and shall remain in 
effect until June 30, 1950.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Barrett, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under eonsideration the 
bill (H. R. 5314) to strengthen national 
security and the common defense by 
providing for the maintenance of an 
adequate domestic rubber-producing in- 
dustry, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 488, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
committees in order on Calendar 
Wednesday next be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BENDER asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks, 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
letter from the AMVETS regarding the 
cut in the Veterans’ Administration. 


VETERANS’ ALLOWANCES AND 
COMPENSATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have until midnight Saturday 
night to file a conference report and 
statement on the bill (S. 1393) to raise 
the ceilings on wages and allowances 
payable to veterans undergoing training 
on the job, and for other purposes. 

May I state that I expect to call the 
conference report up for action on Mon- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that today, fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore 
granted, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 45 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp in two instances and include 
therein an article and an editorial. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a radio speech he 
recently made. , 

Mr. LEFEVRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorp and include an article by Mark 
Sullivan. 

“Mr. ROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp in two instances. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp and include a speech by the 
late Honorable William E. Borah, of 
Idaho, in opposition to antilynching leg- 
islation. The Public Printer estimates 
that the cost of printing will be $284. 
Mr. Speaker, I hope that every Republi- 
can Member of the House reads this 
great speech. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorp and include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr BUCHANAN, Mr. KING, and Mr. 
HOLIFIELD (at the request of Mr. Kar- 
sten of Missouri) were given permission 
to extend their remarks in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—LIQUIDATION OF 
TEMPORARY ARRANGEMENTS FOR DIS* 
POSING OF SURPLUS WAR PROPERTY 
(H. REPT. NO. 558) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
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dent of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Government’s 
settled policy of eliminating temporary 
war agencies as soon as practicable, I 
recommend that the Congress now pro- 
vide for the liquidation of the tempo- 
rary arrangements for disposing of sur- 
plus war property and for the comple- 
tion of the remaining disposal activ; 
ities within the permanent Federal es- 
tablishment. At the same time, the 
Congress should provide for a number 
of improvements in the permanent sys- 
tem for procurement, use, and disposal 
of Government property. 

For a number of years the Federal 
Government has needed a better sys- 
tem of property management. The 
present arrangements, which have been 
developed under piecemeal legislation 
dating as far back as 1870, are inade- 
quate to meet the present requirements 
of the Government. That legislation 
contains many obsolete provisions and 
does not provide for the central leader- 
ship and direction necessary to coor- 
dinate the complex activities concerned 
with the procurement, use, and disposal 
of Government property. 

The Congress has considered basic 
revisions in the Government’s system of 
property management in the past. The 
Seventy-seventh and Seventy-eighth 
Congresses devoted much attention to 
this subject. This work was interrupted, 
however, by the more urgent need for 
emergency legislation to provide for the 
disposal of surplus war property. 

The Surplus Property Act of 1944 was 
enacted for this purpose. The War As- 
sets Administration and its predecessor 
agencies have been responsible for the 
disposal of surplus war property at 
home. The Department of State has 
been responsible for disposing of sur- 
plus property located abroad. 

The Surplus Property Act was not de- 
signed to be permanent property-man- 
agement legislation. Rather, its purpose 
was to achieve a number of special ob- 
jectives which would make the disposal 
of the huge war surpluses a construc- 
tive force in demobilization and recon- 
version. 

An effective job has been done in 
achieving these objectives. Disposal op- 
erations have been carried on without 
the uncontrolled dumping of surplus 
stocks which would have created hazards 
to business and employment. Many 
thousands of veterans have been assisted 
in establishing or improving their own 
business, professional, and agricultural 
enterprises. The competitive position of 
small business has been protected and 
strengthened. State and local govern- 
ments and schools throughout the coun- 
try have received substantial benefits. 
Our surplus property abroad has been 
disposed of in a manner which would 
make the greatest contribution to world 
recovery efforts. 

The critical period in disposing of war 
surpluses is now drawing to aclose. By 
June 30, 1948, the total amount of war 
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property declared surplus, both at home 
and abroad, will have reached nearly $40 
billion, in terms of original cost. By that 
date, it is expected that all but about $6 
billion in property will have been dis- 
posed of. 

Of the original $40 billion total, prop- 
erty costing about $11 billion was lo- 
cated abroad, of which about $600 mil- 
lion will be left next June. This small 
remaining inventory, which is widely 
dispersed, can be liquidated most ef- 
ficiently by transferring responsibility: 
for its disposal from the Department of 
State to the owning agencies—primarily 
the Departments of the Army and Navy. 
Where appropriate, the disposal of this 
property would continue to be conducted 
so as to assist our international pro- 
grams. 

About $29 billion, of the $40 billion 
total, represented property located in the 
United States and its Territories and 
possessions. 

The greatest number of buyers has 
been interested in consumer and pro- 
ducer goods which constitute the main 
types of surplus personal property useful 
in a peacetime economy. It is estimated 
that on June 30 only about $500 million 
of a total of almost $10 billion of such 
goods will remain. Much of this small 
remainder will have limited sales appeal 
and all of it will face increasingly stiff 
competition from the record output of 
our industries. As inventories of surplus 
goods decline, unit costs of disposal will 
necessarily rise. Furthermore, disposal 
costs are held at high levels by the rigid 
priority and preference provisions of the 
present law. Unless the law is changed, 
we will soon reach the point at which it 
will cost the Government more to dispose 
of these goods than it receives from 
their sale. We should therefore simplify 
the disposal procedure and make possible 
reduced costs by providing for the elimi- 
nation of these cumbersome provisions 
when the remaining quantities of this 
property are no longer of sufficient size to 
justify their maintenance. 

The same considerations apply to air- 
craft, aircraft components, electronic 
equipment, and other miscellaneous 
items, of which about $1.2 billion, mainly 
aircraft components, are expected to re- 
main on June 30 from a total of nearly 
$10 billion. No useful purpose would be 
served by retaining the present priority 
and preference provisions of the law for 
these items, for which there is very lim- 
ited demand. 

A different situation exists with re- 
spect to surplus real property. Of a 
total of somewhat more than $9 billion 
of such surplus there will remain on 
June 30 a substantial amount—some $2.6 
billion of property awaiting disposition 
and an additional $1.1 billion under lease. 
A long-range program will be required 
for the ultimate disposition of this prop- 
erty. Removal of preferences and priori- 
ties applying to this type of property 
would not result in substantial econo- 
mies but would, on the other hand, con- 
fuse a large number of current negotia- 
tions for the orderly sale of important 
assets. 

The War Assets Administration has 
served well as an emergency agency for 
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the disposal of surplus war property. It 
would not be suitable, however, to main- 
tain a large independent agency to liqui- 
date the remaining personal property 
and to deal with the longer-range dis- 
posal of real property. The War Assets 
Administration, therefore, should be ter- 
minated at the end of this fiscal year 
and the remainder of the war-surplus- 
property-disposal program transferred to 
@ permanent agency. 

At the same time that these actions 
relating to surplus war property are 
taken, we should improve our permanent 
system for the procurement, use, and 
disposal of property. The problem of 
providing for orderly liquidation of the 
surplus-war-property program and the 
problem of establishing a new and better 
system for administering the property- 
management functions of the Govern- 
ment are intimately related. Both should 
be considered together. 

Efforts to achieve permanent improve- 
ment should be directed toward two 
main objectives. First, such procure- 
ment, disposal, and other property-man- 
agement functions as can best be per- 
formed at a central point should be con- 
solidated in a single Government agency. 
Second, adequate provision should be 
made for the coordination throughout 
the Government of those property-man- 
agement activities which are not to be 
performed by this central agency. 

Government supply activities with re- 
spect to personal property, such as pro- 
curement and warehousing, are now cen- 
tralized to a considerable extent in the 
Bureau of Federal Supply of the Treasury 
Department. Certain exemptions from 
these central supply activities are made, 
as in the case of the National Military 
Establishment, for reasons of national 
security. Moreover, some items are pur- 
chased for the Government not by the 
Bureau of Federal Supply but by other 
agencies with special competence. 
Appropriate exceptions for such cases as 
these should, of course, be continued. 

At the present time, Government pro- 
curement and disposal functions are not 
in the same agency. They should be 
brought together. Common direction of 
purchasing and disposal activities will 
permit the establishment of an efficient 
system to insure that equipment no longer 
needed by one agency is made available 
to other agencies and to prevent the pur- 
chase of new equipment when surplus 
equipment is already available. 

Furthermore, the centralized services 
concerned with personal property are 
closely related to centralized services con- 
cerned with real property, and they 
should be brought together in the same 
agency. At the present time, central 
services with respect to real property are 
primarily the responsibility of the Public 
Buildings Administration of the Federal 
Works Agency. 

Taking all these considerations into 
account, I am convinced that the Federal 
Works Agency should be made the central 
property-managementagency of theGov- 
ernment, by transferring to it the Bureau 
of Federal Supply and the remaining 
war-surplus-disposal functions of the 
War Assets Administration. Placing the 
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Bureau of Federal Supply and the sur- 
plus-disposal functions of the War Assets 
Administration in the same agency will 
make possible common direction of pur- 
chasing and disposal operations, thus 
presenting obvious opportunities for 
economies. Placing the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Supply in the same agency with the 
Public Buildings Administration will fa- 
cilitate the procurement of utility serv- 
ices, the operation of repair shops, and 
the provision of other common services 
affecting both real and personal property. 

To improve the administration of those 
property-management activities which 
are not centralized, each executive 
agency should be required by law to 
maintain an adequate inventory control 
of its property, to shift property which 
has served its original purpose to other 
uses Within the agency when appropriate, 
and to report to the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator any property no longer 
needed. Furthermore, the Federal Works 
Administrator should be given authority 
to establish a uniform system of identify- 
ing and classifying property, to make sur- 
veys of Government property-manage- 
ment activities, and to prescribe uniform 
policies. 

To accomplish these objectives, I rec- 
ommend that the Congress enact legis- 
lation for the following purposes: 

1. To terminate the War Assets Ad- 
ministration and transfer to the Federal 
Works Agency the function of liquidat- 
ing the remaining domestic surplus war 
property. The priorities and preference 
requirements of the Surplus Property Act 
applying to personal property should be 
eliminated in the near future. Those ap- 
plying to real property should continue 
in effect until December 31, 1949. 

2. To transfer the responsibility for 
liquidating the remaining surplus war 
property abroad from the Department of 
State to the owning agencies. 

3. To transfer the Bureau of Federal 
Supply and its functions to the Federal 
Works Agency. 

4. To provide on a permanent basis for 
the orderly and economical procurement, 
use, and disposal of Government prop- 
erty, under the central leadership and 
direction of the Federal Works Admin- 
istrator. It is especially important that 
the Federal Works Administrator be 
given responsibility for developing im- 
proved methods, and that sufficient flexi- 
bility be provided in the law to permit the 
adoption of new methods without delay. 

I have requested the Federal Works 
Administrator to submit to the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress pro- 
posed legislation to carry out this pro- 
gram. 

The enactment of such legislation will 
abolish our largest remaining war agency 
and provide for an orderly liquidation of 
the present war-surplus-disposal pro- 
gram. It will establish an improved sys- 
tem for managing the Government’s 
property, and mark a major advance to- 
ward the development of a central serv- 
ice agency for the Federal Government. 
These steps will make an important con- 
tribution to the efficient and economical 
conduct of the Government. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE HovseE, March 5, 1948. 
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PRIVILEGE OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read by the Clerk: 

Marcu 5, 1948. 
The honorable the SPEAKER: 
House of Representatives. 

Str: From the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, I have 
received a subpena duces tecum, directed to 
me as Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
to appear before said court on the 8th day 
of March 1948 at 10 o’clock a. m., as a wWit- 
ness in the case of the United States v. 
George Marshall (No. 367-47 Criminal 
Docket), and to bring with me certain and 
sundry papers therein described in the files 
of the House of Representatives. 

The subpena contains 39 paragraphs de- 
scriptive of the papers in question. A lim- 
ited number of paragraphs are specific in 
their description and such papers may read- 
ily be identified. The greater number are 
general, lack specific description, embrace a 
voluminous quantity of records, and in some 
instances papers which are not part of the 
file at all. Such of the papers as may be 
identified as being under the control of the 
House are the files of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities and as such are un- 
der the unqualified control of the House. 

Your attention and that of the House is 


respectfully invited to a resolution of the - 


House adopted in the Forty-sixth Congress, 
first session (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 680), 
upon the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, as follows: 

“Resolved, That no officer or employee of 
the House of Representatives has the right, 
either voluntarily or in obedience to a sub- 
pena duces tecum, to produce any document, 
paper, or book belonging to the files of the 
House before any court or officer, nor to 
furnish any copy of any testimony given or 
paper filed in any investigation before the 
House or any of its committees, or of any 
paper belonging to the files of the House, ex- 
cept such as may be authorized by statute to 
be copied and such as the House itself may 
have made public, to be taken without the 
consent of the House first obtained.” 

And to a resolution adopted by the House 
in the Forty-ninth Congress, first session 
(CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, p. 1295), from which 
the following is quoted: 

“Resolved, That by the privilege of this 
House no evidence of a documentary charac- 
ter under the control and in possession of 
the House of Representatives can, by the 
mandate or process of the ordinary courts of 
justice, be taken from such control or pos- 
session but by its permission. 

“That when it appears by the order of a 
court or of the judge thereof, or of any legal 
officer charged with the administration of 
the orders of such court or judge, that docu- 
mentary evidence in the possession and 
under the control of the House is needful for 
use in any court of justice or before any judge 
or such legal officer for the promotion of jus- 
tice, this House will take such order thereon 
as will promote the ends of justice con- 
sistently with the privileges and rights of 
this House.” 

These resolutions result from the issuance 
of subpena duces tecum upon the Clerk of 
the House to produce certain original papers 
in the files of the House. 

Permission to remove from their place or 
file or from the custody of the Clerk, any 
papers was denied by the House but court 
afforded facilities to make certain copies of 
papers to be secured from the House. This 
seems to be the uniform procedure in the 
case of subpenas duces tecum served upon 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
produce original papers from the files of the 
House. 
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The subpena in question is herewith at- 
tached and the matter is presented for such 
action as the House in its wisdom may see 
fit to take. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN ANDREWS, 

Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


[Duces Tecum—Defendant] 


District CoURT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HOLDING A CRIMINAL CourT FoR Saip DISTRICT 


THE UNITED STATES VS. GEORGE MARSHALL, 
NO. 367-47, CRIMINAL 


The President of the United States to John 
Andrews, Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, P-42 United States Capitol, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

You are hereby commanded to attend the 
said court on Monday the 8th day of March 
1948, at 10 o'clock a. m., to testify on behalf 
of the defendant, and bring with you the 
documentary material described in Schedule 
A attached hereto and made a part hereof 
consisting of 4 pages, which documents are 
in the files of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, and not depart the court 
without leave thereof. 

Witness, the Honorable Chief Justice of 
said Court, the 4th day of March A. D. 1948 

Harry M. HULL, 
Clerk. 
By Marcaret L. BONWELL, 
Deputy Clerk. 
CHARLES A. Horsky, 
Attorney for George Marshall. 
Let this writ issue: 


Justice. 
MARSHAL’S RETURN 


Summoned the above-named witness .... 


JoHN B. CoLpoys, 
United States Marshal. 
By ’ 








Deputy. 


SCHEDULE A 


1, Copy of letter dated December 27, 1945, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties. 

2. Letter dated January 2, 1946, from 
George Marshall, chairman, to Ernie Adam- 
son, counsel. 

3. Copy of letter dated January 3, 1946, 


from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to George 
Marshall, chairman. 
4. Letter dated January 7, 1946, from 


George Marshall, chairman, to Ernie Adam- 
son, counsel. 

5. Copy of letter dated January 10, 1946, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to George 
Marshall, chairman. 

6. Letter dated January 19, 1946, from 
George Marshall, chairman, to Congressman 
Joun S. Woop, together with statement en- 
closed entitled “Answer to the Un-American 
Committee” (statement of executive board 
dated January 18, 1946). 

7. All letters, actions letters, releases, state- 
ments, newspaper clippings of or concerning 
the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties which the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities had in its possession on 
or before August 1, 1946. 

8. All card records and all compilations, 
and all documentary material upon which 
said records and compilations are based, con- 
cerning the National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties and George Marshall 
which the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities had in its possession on or before 
August 1, 1946. 
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9. Transcript of the testimony of George 
Marshall before a Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on April 
8, 1946, given at United States Courthouse, 
New York City, and before the said commit- 
tee on April 11, 1946, at Washington, D. C., 
together with the exhibits offered and 
marked in evidence in connection with said 
testimony, including but not limited to, ex- 
hibits Nos. 1-46, inclusive. 

10. Copy of letter dated January 31, 1946, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to Corliss La- 
mont. 

11. Copy of letter dated February 11, 1946, 
from Kart E. Munpt, member of the com- 
mittee, to Corliss Lamont. 

12. Copy of letter dated November 14, 1945, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel to Mrs. L. C. 
Shuttleworth, 1445 Outlook Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

18. Copy of letter dated December 14, 1945, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel to Carl Dreher, 
Bald Hill Road, Wilton, Conn. 

14. Copy of letter dated December 20, 1945, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Lippin, 40 Monroe Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

15. Copy of letter dated December 14, 1945, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

16. Copy of letter dated December 27, 1945, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to National 
Committee to Combat Anti-Semitism, Room 
601, 22 East Seventeenth Street, New York, 
N. Y., together with copy of petition by said 
national committee, referred to in said letter. 

17. Copy of letter dated January 19, 1946, 
from Kart E. Munpt, member of the com- 
mittee, to Mr. Norman W. Schur, chairman, 
National Committee to Combat Anti-Semi- 
tism, 22 East Seventeenth Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

18. Copy of letter dated March 22, 1946, 
from Ernie Adamscn, counse’, to Mr. Stan- 
ley B. Moss, c/o Moss and Arnold, 7 East 
Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y., together 
with copy of New York Times advertisement 
referred to therein. 

19. Copy of letter dated between Febru- 
ary and August 1946, from JoHN S. Woop, 
chairman, to all Members of Congress en- 
closing copy of report of Committee on Un- 
American Activities and summarizing its 
wv rk and policy. 

20. Letter dated July 17, 1946, from Clyde 
Doyle, Representative from California, to 
Ernie Adamson, counsel. 

21. Copy of letter dated July 18, 1946, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to Clyde Doyle, 
Representative from California. 

22. Copies of letter sent by Karu E, Munor, 
member of the committee, to Gov. Thomas 
L. Bailey (Mississippi) and approximately 
99 others on or abou’ January 20, 1945, relat- 
ing to a suitable and working criterion to 
determine what does and what does not com- 
prise an un-American activity, together with 
the data sheet mailed therewith and all 
replies received thereto, and all further cor- 
respondence with the same individuals in 
connectioy therewith and such additional 
correspondence received from other individ- 
uals and/or organizations pertaining to the 
establishment of the working criterion 
above set forth as to the definition of the 
terms un-American and/or subversive. 

23. Copies of all letters sent by or on 
behalf of the committee or by any members 
thereof to the Brookings Institution between 
January 3, 1945, and April 15, 1945, relating 
to a working criterion for determining what 
constitutes un-American propaganda or ac- 
tivity, or relating to st-ndards for determin- 
ing what constitutes un-American or sub- 
versive, or relating to an analysis of letters 
received purporting to define un-American 
activities or propaganda; together with all 
letters received from the Brookings Institu- 
tion in connection therewith. 
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24. The report or memorandum submitted 
to the committee by the Brookings Institu- 
tion between January 3, 1945, and April 15, 
1945, relating to or entitled “Suggested 
Standards for Determining Un-American Ac- 
tivities,” and other data and material sub- 
mitted in connection therewith. 

25. Memorandum of six paragraphs sent to 
the committee or to Kart E. Munpt, commit- 
tee member, by the American Civil Liberties 
Union during February 1945, relating to un- 
American activities, and letter accompanying 
same. 

26. Stenographic transcript of all meetings 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities or any subcommittee of the same 
from January 3, 1945 to February 6, 1946 at 
which the definition or content of the phrase 
“un-American or subversive propaganda ac- 
tivities” was considered, discussed or acted 
upon. 

27. Minutes of all meetings of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities or any 
subcommittee thereof between January 3, 
1945 and August 11, 1946 at which investi- 
gation of the National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties was considered, referred 
to, acted upon, or its propaganda activities 
were discussed. 

28. All releases and statements issued by 
or on behalf of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, whether to the press or 
otherwise, between January 3, 1945 and Au- 
gust 1, 1946, which refer to or discuss the 
National Federation for Constitutional Liber- 
ties, and also all such releases and state- 
ments between such dates relating to or dis- 
cussing the investigation of organizations, 
groups or individuals which issue propaganda 
or influence or attempt to influence public 
opinion. 

29. Press release on or about June 22, 1945 
by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities or its chairman dealing with the 
definition by said committee of the words 
“un-American” and/or “subversive’’. 

30. Transcripts of committee meetings or 
executive sessions after 11:15 a. m. April 8, 
1946 and August 1, 1946 at which the com- 
mittee considered and/or acted upon the re- 
fusal of George Marshall to produce docu- 
ments and/or to answer any questions. 

31. Telegram from Joseph Sweat, director, 
American Committee for Spanish Freedom, to 
John S. Wood, chairman, dated December 
20, 1945. Copy of telegram in reply from 
Ernie Adamson, counsel, to Joseph Sweat 
dated December 26, 1945. 

82. Minutes and transcripts of meetings 
and executive sessions, not limited to but 
including, committee action on or about 
February 21, 1945 relating to a request to the 
Brookings Institution to analyze the replies 
to Muno?’s letter of January 20, 1945 con- 
cerning a working criterion of what com- 
prises an un-American activity, and to sug- 
gest standards for determining un-American 
activities. ‘ 

83. Document or documents of the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities dated 
March 29, 1944, citing and/or listing associa- 
tions, organizations, including the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties, and 
publications as Communist fronts or other 
party line publications, respectively. 

34. Copy of letter from John 8S. Wood, 
chairman, to President Harry S. Truman on 
or about September 25, 1945, enclosing a 
resolution requesting the personnel records 
of agencies being terminated, together with 
the resolution, and the minutes and tran- 
scripts of all meetings at which this resolu- 
tion and this subject was acted upon or dis- 
cussed. 

85. Plan or report of three-man subcom- 
mittee, including Representative MunnrT, pre- 
pared on or about June 1, 1946, dealing with 
the expansion of the committee’s staff to 
approximately 18 or 20 pccple on a monthly 
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budget of about $12,500 under a director, and 
its separation into three divisions. 

36. Each and every item listed under the 
column “publication” in connection with the 
committee record of Clifford (T.) M’Avoy, as 
contained in extension of remarks of Hon. 
HaDWEN C. FULLER, dated August 2, 1946, 
appearing at 92 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Ap- 
pendix, 5230 (Aug. 12, 1946). 

37. Each and every item listed under the 
column “source” in connection with the 
committee record of Corliss Lamont as put 
into the Rrcorp during congressional debate 
by Representative J. ParRNELL THOMAS on 
June 26, 1946, app2aring at 92 CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD 7593. 

38. Each and every item. of source material 
in connection with the committee record of 
Clyde R. Miller, .s contained in the speech 
of Hon. J. PaRNELL THomas, dated Febru- 
ary 19, 1946, appeared at 92 CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD A838. 

39. Each and every item listed under the 
column “source” in connection with the com- 
mittee record of Michael J. Quill,as contained 
in the extension of remarks of the Hon. J. 
PARNELL THOMAS, dated February 27, 1946, 
appearing at 92 CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD A1007. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read by the Clerk: 


Marcu 5, 1948. 
Hon. JosePH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I enclose herewith a 
supena duces tecum which was served upon 
me on February 27, 1948, calling for my 
appearance, as a witness for the defense, 
before the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia, at 10 a. m., 
March 8, 1948, in the case of the United States 
v. George Marshall, who was cited for con- 
tempt by the House of Representatives, and 
to produce documents from the files of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities which 
are set forth in schedule A, attached to the 
subpena. ‘ 

I am informed that as Clerk of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, I can- 
not produce these documents without the 
express approval of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I therefore respectfully request that I be 
instructed by the House as to what action 
I should take in response to this subpena, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert E. STRIPLING, 
Clerk and Chief Investigator. 


District CoURT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HOLDING A CRIMI- 
NAL CouRT FOR SAID DISTRICT 


THE UNITED STATES UV. GEORGE MARSHALL, 
NO. 367-47, CRIMINAL 


The President of the United States to Rob- 
ert E. Stripling, individually and as clerk of 
the House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, 226 Old House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

You are hereby commanded to attend the 
said court on Monday the 8th day of March 
1948, at 10 o’clock a. m. to testify on behalf 
of the defendant, and bring with you the 
documentary material described in schedule 
A attached hereto and made a part hereof 
consisting of 4 pages, and not depart the 
court without leave thereof. 

Witness, the Honorable Chief Justice of 
said Court, the 27th day of February A. D. 
1948. 

[SEAL] Harry M. Hutt, Clerk. 

By Marcaret L. BoswELt, 
Deputy Clerk. 
Cuar_Les A. Horsky, 
Attorney for George Marshall. 
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ScHEDULE A 


1. Copy of letter dated December 27, 1945, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties. 

2. Letter dated January 2, 1946, from 
George Marshall, chairman, to Ernie Adam- 
son, counsel. 

3. Copy of letter dated January 3, 1946, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to George 
Marshall, chairman. 

4. Letter dated January 7, 1946, from 
George Marshall, chairman, to Ernie Adam- 
son, counsel. 

5. Copy of letter dated January 10, 1946, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to George 
Marshall, chairman. 

6. Letter dated January 19, 1946, from 
George Marshall, chairman, to Congressman 
Joun S. Woop, together with statement en- 
closed entitled “Answer to the Un-American 
Committee” (statement of executive board 
dated January 18, 1946). 

7. All letters, action letters, releases, 
statements, newspaper clippings of or con- 
cerning the National Federation for Consti- 
tutional Liberties which the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities had in its 
possession on or before August 1, 1946. 

8. All card records and all compilations, 
and all documentary material upon which 
said records and compilations are based, con- 
cerning the National Federation for Consti- 
tutional Liberties and George Marshall which 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities had in its possession on or before 
August 1, 1946. 

9. Transcript of the testimony of George 
Marshall before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on April 8, 
1946, given at United States Courthouse, New 
York City, and before the said committee on 
April 11, 1946, at Washington, D. C., to- 
gether with the exhibits offered and marked 
in evidence in connection with said testi- 
mony, including but not limited to, Exhibits 
Nos. 1-46, inclusive. 

10. Copy of letter dated January 31, 1946, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to Corliss La- 
mont. 

11. Copy of letter dated February 11, 1946, 
from Karl E. Mundt, member of the com- 
mittee, to Corliss Lamont. 

12. Copy of letter dated November 14, 1945, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to Mrs. L. C. 
Shuttleworth, 1445 Outlook Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

13. Copy of letter dated December 14, 1945, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to Carl Dreher, 
Bald Hill Road, Wilton, Conn. 

14. Copy of letter dated December 20, 1945, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Lippin, 40 Monroe Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

15. Copy of letter dated December 14, 1945, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

16. Copy of letter dated December 27, 1945, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to National 
Committee To Combat Anti-Semitism, room 
601, 22 East Seventeenth Street, New York, 
N. Y., together with copy of petition by said 
national committee, referred to in said letter. 

17. Copy of letter dated January 19, 1946, 
from Kart E. Munpt, member of the com- 
mittee, to Mr. Norman W. Schur, chairman, 
National Committee To Combat Anti-Semi- 
tism, 22 East Seventeenth Street, New York, 
ZS. 

18. A copy of letter dated March 22, 1946, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to Mr. Stand- 
ley B. Moss, care of Moss & Arnold, 7 East 
Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y., to- 
gether with copy of New York Times ad- 
vertisement referred to therein. 

19. Copy of letter dated between February 
and August 1946, from John S. Wood, chair- 
man, to all Members of Congress enclosing 
copy of report of Committee on Un-Ameri- 
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can Activities and summarizing its work and 
policy. 

20. Letter dated July 17, 1946, from Clyde 
Doyle, Representative from California, to 
Ernie Adamson, counsel. 

21. Copy of letter dated July 18, 1946, from 
Ernie Adamson, counsel, to Clyde Doyle, 
Representative from California. 

22. Copy of letter sent by Kart E. Munot, 
member of the committee, to Gov. Thomas 
L. Bailey (Mississippi) and approximately 
99 others on or about January 20, 1945, re- 
lating to a suitable and working criterion 
to determine what does and what does not 
comprise an un-American activity, together 
with the data sheet mailed therewith and 
all replies received thereto, and all further 
correspondence with the same individuals in 
connection therewith and such additional 
correspondence received from other individ- 
uals and/or organizations pertaining to the 
establishment of the working criterion above 
set forth as to the definition of the terms 
“un-American” and/or “subversive.” 

23. Copies of all letters sent by or on be- 
half of the committee or by any members 
thereof to the Brookings Institution between 
January 3, 1945, and April 15, 1945, relating 
to a working criterion for determining what 
constitutes un-American propaganda or 
activity, or relating to standards for deter- 
mining what constitutes un-American activ- 
ities, or relating to the definition of the terms 
“un-American” or “subversive,” or relating 
to analysis of letters received purporting to 
define un-American activities or propaganda; 
together will all letters received from the 
Brookings Institution in connection there- 
with. 

24. The report or memorandum submitted 
to the committee by the Brookings Institu- 
tion between January 3, 1945, and April 15, 
1945, relating to or entitled “Suggested Stand- 
ards for Determining Un-American Activi- 
ties,” and other data and material submitted 
in connection therewith. 

25. Memorandum of six paragraphs sent to 
the committee or to Kart E. Munpt, commit- 
tee member, by the American Civil Liberties 
Union during February 1945, relating to un- 
American activities, and letter accompanying 
same. 

26. Stenographic transcript of all meet- 
ings of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities or any subcommittee of the same 
from January 3, 1945, to February 6, 1946, 
at which the definition or content of the 
phrase “un-American or subversive-propa- 
ganda activities” was considered, discussed, 
or acted upon. 

27. Minutes of all meetings of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities or any 
subcommittee thereof between January 3, 
1945, and August 11, 1946, at which investi- 
gation of the National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties was considered, referred 
to, acted upon, or its propaganda activities 
were discussed. 

28. All releases and statements issued by 
or on behalf of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, whether to the press or 
otherwise, between January 3, 1945, and 
August 1, 1946, which refer to or discuss the 
National Federation for Constitutional Liber- 
ties, and also all such releases and state- 
ments between such dates relating to or dis- 
cussing the investigation of organizations, 
groups, or individuals which issue propa- 
ganda or influence or attempt to influence 
public opinion. 

29. Press release on or about June 22, 1945, 
by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities or its chairman dealing with the 
definition by said committee of the words 
“un-American” and/or “subversive.” 

30. Transcripts of committee meetings or 
executive sessions after 11:15 a. m. April 8, 
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1946, and August 1, 1946, at which the com- 
mittee considered and/or acted upon the re- 
fusal of George Marshall to produce docu- 
ments and/or to answer any questions. 

31. Telegram from Joseph Sweat, director, 
American Committee for Spanish Freedom, to 
JOHN 8S. Woop, chairman, dated December 20, 
1945. Copy of telegram in reply from Ernie 
Adamson, counsel, to Joseph Sweat dated 
December 26, 1945. 

82. Minutes and transcripts of meetings 
and executive sessions, not limited to but 
including, committee action on or about 
February 21, 1945, relating to a request to 
the Brookings Institution to analyze the 
replies to MunprT’s letter of January 20, 1945, 
concerning a working criterion of what com- 
prises an un-American activity, and to sug- 
gest standards for determining un-American 
activities. 

33. Document or documents of the special 
Committee on Un-American Activities dated 
March 29, 1944, citing and/or listing associa- 
tions, organizations, including the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties, and 
publications as Communist fronts or other 
party-line publications, respectively. 

34. Copy of letter from John S. Wood, 
chairman, to President Harry S. Truman on 
or about September 25, 1945, enclosing a 
resolution requesting the personnel records 
of agencies being terminated, together with 
the resolution, and the minutes and tran- 
scripts of all meetings at which this resolu- 
tion and this subject was acted upon or dis- 
cussed. 

35. Plan or report of three-man subcom- 
mittee, including Representative Munor, 
prepared on or about June 1, 1946, dealing 
with the expansion of the committee’s staff 
to approximately 18 or 20 people on a monthly 
budget of about $12,500 under a director, 
and its separation into three divisions. 

36. Each and every item listed under the 
column “publication” in connection with the 
committee record of Clifford (T.) McAvoy as 
contained in Extension of Remarks of Hon. 
HapWen C. FULLER, dated August 2, 1946, 
appearing at 92 CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD 
4942 (August 12, 1946). 

37. Each and every item listed under the 
column “source” in connection with the 
committee record of Corliss Lamont as put 
into the Recorp during Congressional debate 
by Representative J ParRNELL THOMAS on 
June 26, 1946, appearing at 92 CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp 7543 (June 26, 1946). 

38. Each and every item of source material 
in connection with the committee record of 
Clyde R. Miller as contained in the speech 
of Hon. J. PARNELL THomas, dated February 
19, 1946, appearing at 92 CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcorD A838. 

39. Each and every item listed under the 
column “source” in connection with the com- 
mittee record of Michael J. Quill as contained 
in the Extension of Remarks of the Honorable 
J. PARNELL THomas, dated February 27, 1946, 
appearing at 92 CONGRESSIONAL REcorp A1007. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read by the Clerk: 

Marcu 56, 1948. 
Hon. JosepH W. MarrTIn, Jr., 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I enclose herewith 
a subpena duces tecum which was served 
upon me on February 27, 1948, calling for 
my appearance, as a witness for the defense, 
before the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia, at 10 a. m.,, 
March 15, 1948, in the case of the United 
States v. Richard Morford, who was cited for 
contempt by the House of Representatives, 
and to produce documents from the files of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
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which are set forth in schedule A, attached 
to the subpena. 

I am informed that, as clerk of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, I can- 
not produce these documents without express 
approval of the House of Representatives. 

I, therefore, respectfully request that I be 
instructed by the House as to what action 
I should take in response to this subpena. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoBeErt E. STRIPLING, 
Clerk and Chief Investigator. 


[Duces tecum—defendant] 


District Court OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
District OF COLUMBIA HOLDING A CRIMINAL 
Court ror Sam DIsTRIcT 


THE UNITED STATES U. RICHARD MORFORD, 
NO. 366-47, CRIMINAL 


The President of the United States to 
Robert E. Stripling, individually and as clerk 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, 226 Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

You are hereby commanded to attend the 
said court on Monday, the 15th day of 
March 1948, at 10 o’clock a. m., to testify 
on behalf of the defendant, and bring with 
you the documentary material described in 
schedule A attached hereto and made a 
part hereof consisting of three pages, and 
not depart the court without leave thereof. 

Witness, the honorable chief justice of 
said court, the 27th day of February A. D. 
1948. 


[SEAL] Harry M. HULL, 


Clerk. 
By Marcaret L. BosweELt, 
Deputy Clerk. 


CuHaRLEs A. Horsky, 
Attorney for Richard Morford. 


SCHEDULE A 


1. Letter dated November 19, 1945, from 
Corliss Lamont to Ernie Adamson, counsel. 

2. Letter from Corliss Lamont to Ernie 
Adamson, counsel, dated November 27, 1945. 

8. Letter dated November 27, 1945, from 
Corliss Lamont to John S. Wood, chairman 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, and similar letters of the same 
date to John E. Rankin, J. Parnell Thomas, 
J. Hardin Peterson, Karl E. Mundt, J. W. 
Robinson, Gerald W. Landis, John R. Mur- 
dock, Herbert C. Bonner, the members of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. 

4. Letter dated Décember 6, 1945, from 
Corliss Lamont to JOHN S. Woop, chairman. 

5. Letter dated December 9, 1945, from Cor- 
liss Lamont to JOHN S. Woop, chairman. 

6. Letter dated December 9, 1945, from 
Corliss Lamont to John E. Rankin, member 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, and similar letters of the same 
date to J. Parnell Thomas, J. Hardin Peter- 
son, Karl E. Mundt, J. W. Robinson, Gerald 
W. Landis, John R. Murdock, Herbert C. Bon- 
ner, the other members of the committee. 

7. Copies of letter dated December 9, 1945, 
from Corliss Lamont to Sam Rayburn, Speak- 
er of the House, sent to John S. Wood, chair- 
man, and John E. Rankin, J. Parnell Thomas, 
J. Hardin Peterson, Karl E. Mundt, J. W. Rob- 
inson, Gerald W. Landis, John R. Murdock, 
Herbert C. Bonner, members of the com- 
mittee. 

8. Copy of letter dated December 14, 1945, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to Carl Dreher, 
Bald Hill Road, Wilton, Conn. 

9. Copy of letter dated December 14, 1945, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

10. Copy of letter dated December 20, 1945, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Lippin, 40 Monroe Street, New York, 
N. Y. 
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11. Letter dated January 10, 1946, from 
Corliss Lamont to JOHN S. Woop, chairman. 

12. Copy of letter dated January 19, 1946, 
from Kart E. MUNDT, member of the com- 
mittee, to Mr. Norman W. Schur, chairman, 
National Committee to Combat Anti- 
Semitism, 22 East Seventeenth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

13. Letter dated February 8, 1946, from 
Corliss Lamont to JoHN S. Woop, chairman, 
and similar letters of the same date to JoHN 
E. RANKIN, J. PARNELL THOMAS J. HARDIN 
PETERSON, Kart E. Munopt, J. W. ROBINSON, 
GERALD W. LANDIS, JOHN R. MuRDOCK, HERBERT 
C. BonnER, members of the committee. 

14. Letter dated February 19, 1946, from 
Corliss Lamont to Kart E. MuNpT, member 
of the committee. 

15. Minutes of all meetings of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities or any 
subcommittee thereof between January 3, 
1945, and February 6, 1946, at which investi- 
gation of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc., was considered, re- 
ferred to, acted upon, or its propaganda ac- 
tivities were discussed and transcripts of 
any testimony taken about or concerning the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, Inc., during that period. 

16. Transcript of the testimony of Corliss 
Lamont before the committee on February 6, 
1946. 

17. All releases and statements issued by 
or on behalf of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, whether to the press 
or otherwise, between November 13, 1945, and 
August 3, 1946, which refer to or discuss the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, Inc. 

18. All publications and documents relating 
to the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, Inc., submitted to the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities be- 
tween January 1, 1946, and March 15, 1946, 
by Corliss Lamont and by Richard Morford, 
together with all statements submitted to 
the committee by said individuals, in con- 
nection with their appearances before said 
committee. 

19. Transcripts of committee meetings or 
executive sessions after 11:15 a. m., March 7 
to June 13, 1946, at which the committee 
considered and/or acted upon the refusal of 
Richard Morford to produce documents and/ 
or to answer any questions. 

20. Letter from Carl Dreher to Ernie Adam- 
son of December 19, 1945. 

21. Letter from Frederic G. Melcher, presi- 
dent, Publisher’s Weekly, to Joun S. Woop 
of December 11, 1945. 

22. Letter from John Rothschild to JoHN 
S. Woop or the committee of December 17, 
1945. 

23. Minutes and transcripts of hearings of 
the committee at which Corliss Lamont ap- 
peared and concerning National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship held on January 
23, 1946, and January 24, 1946, a. m. 

24. Minutes and transcript of meeting and 
executive session of committee on February 
6, 1946. 

25. Minutes and transcripts of committee 
meetings or executive sessions between No- 
vember 27, 1945, and December 3, 1945, relat- 
ing to the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc., including but not 
limited to action of the committee directing 
or instructing the chairman to request access 
to the books and records of said council. 

26. Report of an investigator of the com- 
mittee referred to by Congressman THomas 
during congressional debate on June 26, 1946, 
appearing at 92 CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp 7593 
(June 26, 1946), which report contained ref- 
erences to Corliss Lamont. 

27. The evidence referred to by Congress- 
man RANKIN during congressional debate 
on June 26, 1946, appearing at 92 CoNncrREs- 
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SIONAL RecorpD 7595 (June 26, 1946), which 
allegedly establishes an alliance between the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, Inc., and the traitor who tried in the 
United States and Canada to steal the secrets 
of the atomic bomb. 

28. All card records and all compilations, 
and all documentary material upon which 
said records and compilations are based, con- 
cerning the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc., and Corliss Lamont 
and Richard Morford which the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities had in its 
possession on or before August 1, 1946. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. SARBACHER (at 
the request of Mr. GILLETTE), indefinitely, 
on account of illness in family. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permisison to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
speech made at Yale University February 
13, 1948, by the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. Hate). 

Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include cer- 
tain communications. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HEsELTON] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 


THE FUEL-OIL SITUATION 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
not take anything like 30 minutes and 
hope I can finish in 3 or 4 minutes. 

I simply want to express my regret 
again that we did not this afternoon take 
protective action against unnecessary 
waste of heating oil anywhere in this 
country. It seems crystal clear to me 
that a gallon.saved anywhere becomes a 
gallon available elsewhere. I recognize, 
however, the fears of those who do have 
the oil in ample supply that we might 
have been going too far, and I want to 
say that, after having discussed the mat- 
ter with some of my colleagues from 
Texas and Oklahoma, I propose to redraft 
the amendment so that it will be con- 
fined exclusively to some 24 States which 
are now in trouble, have been in trouble, 
and probably will be in trouble again next 
winter. 

With reference to the presentation of 
these amendments to the Committee of 
the Whole House I feel compelled to 
continue to do so. There has been some 
criticism about presenting the amend- 
ments on the floor and the suggestion 
made that they more properly should be 
placed before the Committee after full 
hearings. Obviously it is utterly impos- 
sible for a Member of Congress who is 
not a member of the Appropriations 
Committee todo that. Ihave tried how- 
ever, to substitute a procedure of com- 
munications to the chairmen of sub- 
committees prior to the conclusion of 
their hearings when bills are reported 
out without such a restriction in them. 
It seems to me that in fairness at least 
to my constituents and to the constitu- 
ents of other Members who are affected 
by this problem I should present an 
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amendment on the floor for the consid- 
eration of the Committee. If the Com- 
mittee sees fit to reject the suggestion 
that is their entire privilege. If they ap- 
prove it, as did the committees under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser] and the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLES- 
WworTH], I think they set a fine precedent 
which cther committees might well fol- 
low. 

However, if a committee declines to 
accept the responsibility, undoubtedly 
the House will not force it upon them. 
All that can be done is to make the record 
clear that the opportunity was created 
and that the committee refused to ac- 
cept the responsibility. I am glad that 
when we are faced with further short- 
ages, as we certainly will be, no one will 
be able to charge the members of the sub- 
committees on Independent Offices and 
Deficiencies with any responsibility. So 
far as the other two appropriation bills 
are concerned, I can imagine that the 
agencies involved can well interpret 
the debate and the vote as an open in- 
vitation to convert to oil as much as pos- 
sible and to install oil-burner equipment 
to the limit. If that is the result, the 
owners of heating units in homes, hos- 
pitals, churches, schools, industries, 
transportation systems, and other like 
groups, will find themselves facing tough 
competition for scarce and high-priced 
heating oils next winter. And the farm- 


ers, dependent upon other oils and gaso- 
line from the Rockies east, as well as in 
the South, are going to have the same 
kind of competition with their own Fed- 
eral. Government, which has given so 


much free advice to everyone else about 
the need for conservation. I could un- 
derstand resistance to the idea of Federal 
conservation, if it came from those who 
want to continue these shortages to keep 
these skyrocketing prices frozen or who 
want to build a false claim of justification 
for another increase. But I have yet to 
hear a Federal official who has not ex- 
pressed a profound concern about the 
increased cost of living. One might 
comment that actions speak louder than 
words or by their deeds you shall know 
them. 

In connection with the bill which will 
be before us next week, the Labor-Social 
Security bill, I would like to read from a 
letter which points out clearly the type of 
thing that has happened, the type of 
thing that could happen again, and the 
type of thing that I predict will happen 
unless this House is willing to act af- 
firmatively in prohibiting it. This is a 
letter from Otis L. Anderson, medical 
director, chief, hospital division of the 
Federal Security Agency. It reads as 
follows: 

Ftorrat Sscuriry AGENCY, 
Un itTep States PuBLtic HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 5, 1948. 
Hon. JoHN W. HESELTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HESELTON: I have your letter of 
March 4, 1948, making inquiry regarding the 
conversion of the heating plant at the United 
States Marine Hospital, Boston, Mass., from 
coal- to oil-burning equipment. The work 
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was undertaken during July 1947 by the Pub- 
lic Buildings Administration, which agency 
is charged with the construction, remodel- 
ing, and maintenance of marine hospitals, 
on recommendation of this office. 

The contract covered the conversion of 
three boilers, two of which were completed 
by December 4, 1947. Because of the fuel- 
oil Shortage, this office recommended that 
the conversion of the remaining boiler be 
omitted, and the Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration is now in the process of obtaining 
a proposal from the contractor for its 
omission. 

During the months of January and Feb- 
ruary 1848, the daily average consumption 
of oil was 1,378 gallons and 1,275 gallons, 
respectively. The quantity estimated for use 
during a full heating season is 359,625 gallons. 

The oil used is Bunker C, No. 6, which is 
a heavy oil appropriate for industrial boilers 
but not adapted for household use. The 
Public Buildings Administration has advised 
that the cost of reconverting the two oil- 
fired boilers would be approximately $18,000, 
and it would require about 6 months’ time. 

The conversion of heating plants at other 
hospitals operated by the Public Health Serv- 
ice is not contemplated. 

Sincerely yours, 
OTIs L. ANDERSON, 
Medical Director, 
Chief, Hospital Division. 


I want to remind you that this service 


operates some several dozen such hos- 
pitals. It makes a partial acknowledg- 
ment of mistakes in this letter. But can 
you guarantee, after reading this letter, 
that it will not decide to continue the 
conversion of the remaining boiler or to 
contract for the conversion of other boil- 
ers out of 1949 funds? I know you will 
agree with me that it is a tragedy that 
these two units will burn up 359,625 gal- 
lons in calendar 1948, more than a third 
of a million. If I had my way, they 
would start now, using funds to be ap- 
propriated to them, in reconverting those 
two boilers to coal. But I doubt if I could 
get such an amendment adopted and 
think it might be better to concentrate 
on trying to prevent other instances. 

I heartily recommend a careful read- 
ing of the progress report of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on petroleum and the European 
recovery program now available as House 
Report No. 1438. 

I commend for your particular consid- 
eration the following sentences: 

In the total energy balance of these coun- 
tries, oil has always played a much less prom- 
inent role than it has in the United States. 
In view of the uncertainties as to supply, it 
appears that this may not be the time for en- 
couragement of any large-scale conversion in 
European countries from coal to oil. This 
would appear true, for example in France, in 
the conversion of railway power from coal to 
oil; in Greece, in the allocations of gas oil 
and fuel oil to industrial use; in Portugal, 
in the conversion of the fishing fleet to mo- 
torboats and oil-burning trawlers; in Hol- 
land, in conversion to motorboats and tugs 
on the inland waterways; in Italy, in expan- 
sion of motorships; and in various countries 
in the expansion of highway transportation. 

The executive branch makes some sugges- 
tion that part of the European oil deficit, es- 
pecially insofar as it is caused by the use of 
oil as fuel in industry, can be made up by 
increased supplies of coal, from European 
production or imports. In this connection 
it is noted that Eurcpean requirements for 
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coal from the United States are stated to drop 
from 3,417,000 metric tons per month in sec- 
ond quarter 1948 to 231,000 metric tons in 
fiscal 1952. 

The committee has not undertaken to as- 
certain whether additional coal production 
in European countries could be programed 
under the recovery plan, nor whether ade- 
quate imports from the United States may 
be feasible. 

REDUCTION IN REQUIREMENTS 

The State Department estimated European 
requirements appear to have been predicated 
on the assumption that less essential Euro- 
pean uses, as motor-vehicle use, would con- 
tinue to be restricted, and that large-scale 
coal-to-oil conversion planned in many Euro- 
pean countries would not be carried out. 
It appears that many foreign countries now 
ration gasoline for private motoring and 
some ration some or all of the other petro- 
leum products. It also appears that foreign 
commercial and industrial oil consumption 
is not to be subjected to the same restric- 
tions. 


if we can take such a practical, realis- 
tic attitude toward these problems over- 
seas, why should we remain blind to the 
same sort of an inexcusable practice in 
our Federal Government which could be 
stopped, without any harm to anybody 
except those who are counting on keep- 
ing these shortages in existence to justify 
exorbitant prices for fuel oils? 

Mr. Speaker, may I say that the Bunker 
C, No. 6 oil is also appropriate for the 
heating of hotels, apartments, and large 
industries, and has been desperately 
needed by those buildings in Massachu- 
setts and the Northeast and Midwest this 
year. This is exactly the sort of flagrant 
practice that should be stopped. 

The above is a perfect example of clos- 
ing the door too late. Eighteen thousand 
dollars and 6 months. Think that over. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest we can make 
certain this is not contemplated or under- 
taken by the passage of a restrictive 
amendment. Would it not read better if 
the letter said, “No conversion of heating 
plants will be undertaken in fiscal 1949?” 

Let me close by saying that there has 
been some suggestion that the situation 
has been cleared up not only in the East 
but in the Midwest. I understand there 
have been very heavy snowstorms in the 
Midwest this past week. I further report 
that before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce there appeared 
Dr. Wilburn C. Schroeder, Chief, Syn- 
thetic Fuels Branch, Bureau of Mines, I 
inquired if we could anticipate a shortage 
in gasoline. He said that we must. I 
asked him if it would be worse than it 
was last year. He said that on every bit 
of evidence now available it will be worse. 
I asked him where that would be most 
apparent and he said it would be most 
apparent in the great States in the Mid- 
west which are concerned with the pro- 
duction of food in this country in large 
measure. In other words, it would affect 
the Dakotas, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana. I think in 
terms of that prediction we might pay a 
little bit more attention to the conserva- 
tion of fuel oil by the Federal Govern- 
ment, for it can do the best job possible 
among all users of fuel oil if it is given 
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the order to do so by us. I am not re- 
sponsible primarily to the farmers of the 
Midwest, but I do not like to have them 
forced to face such a situation if we can 
do anything to prevent it. I rather think 
they may have just cause to complain 
about what will seem to them, perhaps, 
comparative indifference to their diffi- 
culties. Consequently I repeat that, in 
spite of any criticism that has been or 
will be made of an effort to get the Fed- 
eral Government to practice what it 
preaches, to get it out of the oil heating 
and conversion business for at least 1 
year, I shall offer this revised amend- 
ment to every appropriation bill which 
does not contain it, and if it appears of 
sufficient importance as to any item, I 
shall seek the opportunity of submitting 
a motion to recommit with a roll call, if 
possible, so that we may have a full vote 
of the entire membership. 

I want to conclude these remarks by 
including an analysis of the reduction 
announced on February 16, which shows 
clearly the timid, inadequate result of 
that revision. I can assure you that in 
many instances when you read the word 
“none,” those governments offered to the 
American people substantial quantities 
of petroleum and petroleum products, 
which offer was declined by our Govern- 
ment. Your opportunity to undo that 
damage will come, I hope, next Tuesday 
or Wednesday when House Joint Reso- 
lution 323 comes before us for a vote. If 
that is the case, I must inform the mem- 
bership that I have been requested by 
many of my colleagues to protect their 
right to a record vote by asking for a roll 
call. I think theirs is a fair request, and 
I shall make it. I hope that, whether you 
are for or against the resolution, you will 
help me give them that opportunity. 
Revised allocation of kerosene—Reduction 


announced Feb. 19 compared with reduc- 
tion announced Feb. 101 


{In barrels] 


Announced} Reduc- 


Country Feb. 19 tion 


Argentina 
Australia... 
en 
Brazi 


United Kingdom.. 
Netherlands 


British West Africa 
Switzerland 


1 Reduction in varying percentages in exports to 5coun- 
tries. No reduction in exports to 24 countries. 
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Revised allocation of gas oil and distillate 
fuel oil—Reduction announced Feb. 19 
compared with reduction announced 
Feb. 103 


[In barrels] 


Announced! Reduc- 
Feb. 19 tion 


5, 000 
None 
None 

500 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


y- 
Panama, _Republic__- 


Philippines. a 
Portugal. ..... 


United Kingdom.. 
Netherlands 


British West Africa. 
Switzerland -- 
French West Africa.- 


1 Reduction in varying percentages in exports to 2 
countries. No reduction in exports to 27 countries. 


Revised allocation of residual fuel oil—Re- 
duction announced Feb. 19 compared with 
reduction announced Feb. 10, 1948+ 


{In barrels] 


Announced} Reduc- 
Feb. 19 tion 


Argentina 
Australia........ 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


New Zealand 
Norway-..--. 
Panama, Republ 
Paraguay....... 


British West Africa_-. 
Switzerland 


824, 000 
151, 000 


975, 000 25, 000 


25, 000 


1 Reduction in exports to Australia. No reduction 
exports to 28 countries. 

Revised allocation of aviation motor fuel— 
Reduction announced Feb. 19 compared 
with reduction announced Feb. 10, 19481 

{In barrels} 


Announced| Reduc- 
‘eb. 19 tion 


Belgium. 
Brazil... 
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Revised allocation of aviation motor fuel— 
Reduction announced Feb. 19 compared 
with reduction announced Feb. 10, 1948 *— 
Continued 


{In barrels} ° 


Announced | Reduc- 


Country Feb. 19 


2, 000 
60, 000 
2, 400 
25, 000 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
10, 000 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


15, 000 

120, 000 

Guatemala. 5, 000 
Honduras wigicdncis 
30, 000 

70, 000 

10, 000 


Panama, Republic i 100 
Paraguay .. : 1, 500 
Philippines 20, 000 
Portugal 20, 000 
Sweden. 

United Kingdom... 
Netherlands 

Iceland_. 

British West Africa. __- 
Switzerland_- semana 
French West Africa 


120, 000 
85, 000 | 


10, “sist 


571, 000 
119, 000 


690, 000 





1 Reduction of 3.45 percent in exports to Mexico. No 
reduction in exports to 28 countries. Reduction accom- 
plished by drawing from reserve. 

Revised allocation of other motor fuel—Re- 
duction announced Feb. 19 compared with 

reduction announced Feb. 101 


{In barrels] 


Announced | Reduc- 
Feb. 19 | tion 


Argentina_... 
Australia... 
Belgium... 


220, 000 
100, 000 
175, 000 
80, 000 

5, 000 
350, 000 
30, 000 
200, 000 
70, 000 
12, 500 


None 
200, 000 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
12, 500 
None 
None 
None 
2, 000 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
N one 


8, 000 
1, 000 
350, 000 
140, 000 
10, 000 
Panama, Republic 40, 000 
Paraguay sacuneineg~etutinstimetan 
Philippines 
Portugal 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 
Netherlands 


280, 000 
50, 000 None 
225, 000 None 
1, 175, 000 | 225, 000 
None 
3, 000 
None 


27, 000 
70, 000 
20,000 | 10,000 
60, 000 None 
3, 698, 500 | 
399, 000 | 


4, 097, 500 | 452, 500 


British West Africa 





Subtotal 
Reserve 


1 Reduction in vary ing percentages in exports to 6 
countries. No reduction in exports to 23 countries. 


Mr. Speaker, these should be combined 
with the analysis I placed in the Recorp 
on February 5 at pages 1157-58, as to 
the previous reduction, in order to have 
the full story. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Isacson] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 


BETRAYAL OF PALESTINE 


Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
with all my heart that the occasion of 
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my first speech before this honored body 
could be a happier one. But I must speak 
the truth no matter how harsh—no mat- 
ter how bitter—about the shameful be- 
trayal of Palestine by the administration. 

I rise to speak not only as a Jew, not 
only as an American, not only as a sup- 
porter of the United Nations, not only as 
a Congressman who has received an 
overwhelming mandate from the people 
of his district, but as a human being who 
is outraged by this most infamous be- 
trayal. 

For it is a betrayal thrice damned: It 
is damned because it is a betrayal of the 
hopes and aspirations of the long-suffer- 
ing Jewish people. It is damned because 
it is a betrayal of our American concept 
of morality and justice. It is damned 
because it is a betrayal of the United 
Nations, the one hope for world peace. 

The people not only of this country 
but of the world know that if the ad- 
ministration does not lift its shameless 
embargo against shipping arms for the 
defense of Palestine, if it does not un- 
equivocally declare its full and whole- 
hearted support of the partition deci- 
sion of the United Nations by voting for 
a United Nations police force to enforce 
partition in the Holy Land, if, in short, 
the administration does not reverse its 
present policy of legalistic hocus-pecus 
and juridical mumbo-jumbo deliberately 
designed to conceal betrayal, it will have 
dishonored this Nation forever. 

What is the truth about Palestine? 
The facts are simple, although the press, 
with a few distinguished exceptions, has 
failed to make them clear. 


On November 29, 1947, the Assembly 
of the United Nations approved partition 
of Palestine between Jews and Arabs. 
At best, this was a poor compromise of 
the long-standing hopes of the Jews. 


But it was a final compromise. And the 
Jewish leaders accepted it as the end of 
a long struggle as the means of providing 
a home at last for those who for cen- 
turies have been emigrés from oppres- 
sion wandering from homelessness to 
homelessness until they reached the hal- 
lowed ground of Palestine, where for 
them there is no homelessness. 

Partition was made possible only be- 
cause of the decisive cooperation of the 
two greatest powers on earth, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, accom- 
plished within the framework of the 
United Nations. Without such coopera- 
tion, neither partition nor peace was 
possible. 

The Assembly appointed a commission 
to work out the plans for partition. But 
almost as soon as the Assembly acted, 
the shabby work of betrayal began. 
Forces within the Truman administra- 
tion worked to block any effective im- 
plementation of the work of the Com- 
mission. The British refused their co- 
operation to the Commission. And en- 
couraged by these signals, the Arab lead- 
ers openly revolted against the partition 
decision and began their armed attacks 
on Jewish settlers. At least it must be 
said for the Arabs that their resistance 
was in the open, it did not hide behind 
lofty phrases and pious declarations. 
And then, even while the Arab attacks 
were increasing in fury the Truman ad- 
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ministration imposed an embargo on the 
shipment of arms for the self-defense of 
the Jews. 

The Palestine Commission has now re- 
ported back to the Security Council of 
the United Nations. It has recommended 
that partition must be implemented by 
setting up a United Nations police force 
to maintain order ir. Palestine when 
British troops withdraw on May 15. 
Without such specific implementation, 
partition is a hollow, empty word that 
will be the epitaph for peace, even as the 
embargo is a death senience for Judea. 

The world looked to the United States 
for leadership when the Security Coun- 
cil met to consider the report of the Com- 
mission. Warfare had broken out in 
Palestine. Arab guerillas, encouraged by 
American inaction, were killing Jewish 
settlers. Arab guerillas, encouraged by 
American inaction and whispers of re- 
versal, were massing for full-scale mas- 
sacre. Determined Jewish settlers re- 
sisted as best they could. But the Brit- 
ish continued to arm the Arabs while the 
Jews were handcuffed by an unconscion- 
able embargo invoked under a spurious 
neutrality which deprived them of arms. 

The Security Council met in an at- 
mosphere of increasing tension. A great 
responsibility hung on Mr. Warren 
Austin, the American delegate, as he 
rose to speak. All over the world, men 
and women prayed that the United 
States would stand by its commitment to 
partition and speak out forthrightly to 
give it substance. 

And then, on February 24, at long last, 
Mr. Austin spoke. And as he spoke the 
hope of millions in Palestine, the hope of 
millions all over the world, for a strong 
United Nations, the very hopes for peace 
itself, were slowly strangled in a tor- 
tuous legalism that could not serve to 
hide a shabby betrayal. 

The United States, said Mr. Austin, 
would not urge the Security Council to 
implement the partition decision because 
the Security Council could not act ex- 
cept in matters threatening the peace. 
The United Nations Security Council, 
said Mr. Austin, could not set up a United 
Nations police force to enforce partition, 
because the decision had been made by 
the Assembly of the United Nations. 

It is difficult to adequately describe the 
shock and disbelief, the bewilderment 
and disillusionment, that followed Mr. 
Austin’s speech. Instead of forthright- 
ness, here was “a mass of indirection. 
Instead of a simple declaration of sup- 
port, here was involved legal reasoning. 
Instead of urging action to prevent fur- 
ther bloodshed, here was counsel for in- 
terminable delay. 

Instead of implementing partition, the 
United States was destroying partition. 

The American position was a mon- 
strous dodge. It was so poor a piece of 
legal legerdemain that even the British, 
who opposed partition, repudiated it. 
Even the British were forced to state the 
simple truth that the Security Council 
had the power which Mr. Austin would 
deny it in this case. The British recog- 
nized that the Security Council had the 
power to enforce both partition and 
peace. Mr. Austin by depriving them of 
this power, would kill both. 
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The American position is all the more 
indefensible in the light of the Ameri- 
can position on Trieste. The decision on 
Trieste had been made, not by a vital 
part of the United Nations, but by the 
Ministers of the Four Powers. Eut the 
Americans were not deterred at that 
time from demanding that the Security 
Council act to set up a police force ta 
enforce the foreign ministers’ decision. 

What lies behind this betrayal? Why 
has the United States reversed partition? 
Why has the United States struck this 
blow at the United Nations? 

The story has now begun to unfold. 
Several weeks before Mr. Austin spun 
out the tangled web of American policy, 
there was, according to the press, a bit- 
ter battle raging in the Cabinet over the 
partition decision. 

The battle raged, we are told, not on 
how best to use the great moral leader- 
ship and force of the United States for 
peace by implementing partition; not on 
how to go forward with peaceful parti- 
tion, but on how to go back. The great 
struggle was whether we should continue 
to do nothing for partition or whether we 
should boldly take the lead in reversing 
the partition decision. 

Apparently a skillful compromise was 
brought about. Both sides were ap- 
peased. Their compromise was Mr. Aus- 
tin’s speech. The American position was 
to reverse partition by doing nothing. 

It is as simple as that. Mr. Speaker, 
the position taken by the Truman admin- 
istration is to reverse the partition deci- 
sion. No pious protestations of its devo- 
tion to partition, no finely spun legal 
arguments, no massing of propaganda 
can conceal the fact that the Truman 
administration has turned its back on 
partition and by doing so, is killing the 
partition decision. 

Once Mr. Austin has spoken, the na- 
tions which follow our lead as they feed 
at our bounty one by one took up their 
places in the firing squad that has its 
gun sights trained on partition and peace 
in Palestine. 

Mr. Speaker, the action of the Truman 
administration constitutes a shameful 
betrayal. It is a betrayal not only of the 
brave Jewish pioneers, whose blood will 
once again stain the desert sands they 
sought to reclaim with their work. But 
even more, it is a betrayal of the United 
Nations hope for peace and justice. 

Why has the administration con- 
demned this Nation to the role of be- 
trayal? The answer is on everyone’s 
lips. . There is no concealment possible. 
It is because the administration has re- 
placed the foreign policy of 140,000,000 
Americans with the foreign policy of a 
handful of oil companies. It is because 
the administration would rather protect 
the profits of oil monopolies than the 
lives of helpless men, women, and chil- 
dren. It is because the interests of a 
few power hungry profit-mad men are 
placed above peace and justice and na- 
tional honor. It is because the real 
power behind the Truman administra- 
tion is not the people who elected them 
but the representatives of an oil monop- 
oly driving for world control. 

To those who have been concerned 
with the gradual unfolding of the Tru- 
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man foreign policy, the betrayal in 
Palestine dealt by Mr. Austin on Febru- 
ary 24, shocking as it is, comes as no 
surprise. ‘The cumbersome legal rea- 
soning of Mr. Austin was only the last 
step in a long process. The betrayal 
was foreshadowed in the Trfman em- 
bargo which would disarm the Jewish 
settlers who, having shown their fight- 
ing qualities with the desert armies that 
beat back the Naz‘s at Tobruk and Ala- 
mein, and not unlike our own American 
pioneers, will fight with their bare hands 
for freedom. 

Did the embargo prevent warfare in 
Palestine? Can it? Of course not. It 
promotes warfare. It is a signal to 
ruthless Arab sheiks that they may with 
impunity resist the United Nations, that 
An.erica will not lift a hand to stop them. 
But worse, in the very same week that 
the Truman administration disarmed 
the Jews by an embargo, the British 
blandly announced that they were turn- 
ing over to the neighboring Arab states 
over $25,000,000 worth of arms “pursuant 
to contractual obligations.” 

This was the basest treachery, cloaked 
in the fancy dress of diplomacy and the 
gilt edge of commerce. But Truman’s 
disarming the Jews while the British 
armed the Arabs were not unrelated and 
accidental. Those who debated the 
British loan and will debate the Mar- 
shall plan do not need to be told by me 
that Britain’s gracious gesture to the 
Arabs’ was made possible only through 
American subsidies. And if the Arabs 


have been sold American lend-lease arms 
by the British, we shall have paid twice 


for the British ability to fulfill their con- 
tracts with death. We shall have paid 
twice; once in cash and again in the na- 
tional honor and trust of a whole world 
in our reputation for fair play and 
decency. 

Mr. Speaker, it is far too easy to blame 
the British for the warfare in Palestine. 
The British, it is true, have armed the 
Arabs. The British have’ trained Arab 
troops. British officers lead the only 
trained Arab forces in-the Middle East, 
the troops of neighboring Transjordan. 
And the British have openly resisted the 
work of the Partition Commission. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the British could do 
none of these things if they did not have 
the support and aid of the Truman ad- 
ministration. The British could not pay 
for their own troops in Palestine, let 
alone waste American money on arm- 
ing Arab troops, without the assistance 
of the Truman administration. Behind 
the policies of Britain are the policies of 
the Truman administration. And it is 
these policies, not the British, which are 
properly our concern, the concern of all 
who love peace and justice. 

But who makes the policies of the 
Truman administration? Who is re- 
sponsible for this moral blindness which 
disarms Jews while it arms Arabs? Who 
is it that counsels inaction and delay for 
partition? Who is it that now has driven 
the Truman administration to repudiate 
its solemn support for partition? Who 
is it that would drive the knife into the 
United Nations, destroy our moral lead- 
ership before the world, and plunge the 
world into a war that will spread out 
from the sands of the desert? 
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Clearly it cannot be minor offictals in 
the State Department however bold 
their views. No, neither these nor cabi- 
net officers could do these things if they 
were not part and parcel of a whole 
policy approved from top to bottom of 
the Truman administration, a policy 
sired by oil monopoly with the aid of the 
military. 

Are the oil interests and their repre- 
sentatives throughout the administra- 
tion at all levels so powerful that they 
can dictate the entire foreign policy of 
the American Government? Is the lust 
for profits and the greed for world con- 
trol so great as to overwhelm the last 
remnants of decency in the tottering 
Truman administration? 

The administration has answered this 
with an unmistakable affirmative. The 
whole of the Truman foreign policy bears 
this taint of oil. The betrayal of Pales- 
tine is but another chapter. The Tru- 
man doctrine poured money into reac- 
tionary Greece and even more reac- 
tionary Turkey solely to protect those 
oil interests. And now the administra- 
tion, in proposing its so-called European 
Recovery Program would conceal from 
the American people the vast expendi- 
tures it plans for the sake of these same 
oil interests. 

Mr. Speaker, I charge that the admin- 
istration has kept carefully hidden from 
the American people, even from the Mem- 
bers of this body, the huge expenditures 
it plans to make in the Middle East on 
behalf of American oil companies. I 
charge that the Truman administration 
plans to spend over half a billion dol- 
lars under ERP to enrich the coffers of 
feudal Arab sheiks and fatten the profits 
of American oil companies, without ever 
having plainly stated this fact to the 
American people. 

It is no accident that Palestine is be- 
trayed at this time, in the week before 
the European recovery program goes to 
the floor of the Senate with this huge 
expenditure for oil concealed in it. It 
is an integral part of the same foreign 
policy. 

Mr. Speaker, the United Nations de- 
cision on partition was made possible by 
the unity of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. This was probably the 
high point in the relations of our two 
great countries. It was the token of a 
new-found strength for the United Na- 
tions and for peace. 

But this new American policy toward 
Palestine, enunciated by Mr. Austin, and 
rubber-stamped in sunny Florida by Mr. 
Truman, would almost seem to be de- 
signed to destroy the partition decision 
as the one basis of unity we have found 
with the Soviet Union. It is as though 
the Truman administration were de- 
termined there would never be any basis 
for cooperation with Russia on any issue. 

If this is the policy and the aim of the 


‘Truman administration, if it would de- 


stroy any basis for cooperation, if it 
would destroy the United Nations, if it 
would destroy the last hope for peace, 
it could have chosen no better battle- 
ground than the blood-stained hills and 
plains of the Holy Land. It could have 
chosen no better victims for its game of 
oil and power politics than these helpless 
people who escaped the barbarism of 
Hitler and journeyed through the night 
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of Europe to a last resting place in the 
land of their fathers. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress cannot per- 
mit this policy of destruction to continue. 
I am therefore offering a resolution today 
in which I ask the concurrence of both 
Houses of Congress to direct an imme- 
diate reversal of the Truman administra- 
tion’s policy. 

I ask that the Government announce at 
once its wholehearted support of the par- 
tition decision. I ask that Mr. Austin be 
instructed by the President to support in 
the Security Council every measure 
appropriate to implement the partition 
decision, including the establishment of 
an international United Nations police 
force and the arming of local militia in 
Jewish Palestine for self-protection. 

I ask that the President lift the em- 
bargo so as to permit shipments of arms 
for the self-protection of Jewish Pales- 
tine. 

And I ask that the President use the 
great power of the United States and its 
preeminent world position to enlist the 
support of other nations, including Great 
Britain, in implementing the partition 
decision. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution would re- 
pair an intolerable and ever worsening 
Situation. The continuance of the pres- 
ent policy of the Truman administration 
is leading to certain war in Palestine. 
The reversal of that policy will bring 
peace. 

Which feudal Arab overlords would 
dare to stand up against the might of 
the United Nations backed by the United 
States, Russia, and Great Britain? 
Which is the more powerful deterrent to 
war: a firm American policy in support 
of the United Nations and its decision 
for partition, or an American policy that 
supplies the sinews of war to Arab 
sheiks? 

Mr. Speaker, peace, justice, and na- 
tional honor hang in the balance. I 
call on the Congress, at this critical 
moment, to state emphatically to the 
Truman administration that in Palestine 
this Nation will redeem its honor, main- 
tain justice, and preserve the peace. 

Under the previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SmitrH] 
is recognized for 45 minutes. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the foreign-aid proposal before Congress, 
called European-recovery plan, would 
extend and implement the policy of shar- 
ing the fruits of American labor and 
military resources primarily with Eng- 
land, and secondarily with certain other 
countries for various and sundry pur- 
poses. It would serve as a buffer for 
maintaining domestic prosperity, though 
a false and capricious prosperity, and to 
aggrandize the power of the political 
authority of this Nation. This policy 
had its inception with World War I, and 
has been in effect in various degrees 
throughout nearly all of the years since 
that episode, and its principal backers 
intend that it shall become a permanent 
policy. 

The steps the political authority took 
which led the country into World War I 
were duplicated, though on a larger 
scale, in the course pursued that finally 
led the Nation into World War II, The 
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current behavior of the political author- 
ity is a replica of the conduct that took 
us into the late war, but on a still larger 
scale. 

The post-War I aid to England and 
ocher countries, first by direct Govern- 
ment loans, then by the purchase of for- 
eign securities by private investors en- 
couraged by the political authority, and 
finally the payment by it of large premi- 
ums to foreigners on purchases of gold, 
all have their counterpart in the numer- 
our foreign-aid schemes that have been 
put into effect since the close of World 
War II hostilities. 

Following World War I the political 
authority undertook to interfere with the 
internal affairs of Russia by furnishing 
troops and money to one political fac- 
tion against another, allegedly to combat 
communism. The undertaking was a 
fiasco. What damage it did to the pres- 
tige of this Nation, not only in respect 
of Russia but other countries as well, is 
not possible to know. But such inter- 
vention in the sovereign affairs of other 
countries as we undertook in Russia can- 
not help harming the prestige of any 
nation that practices it. 

We are now duplicating that pro- 
cedure, but on a much larger scale, and 
in respect not only to one country but 
many. The political authority is now in- 
tervening and taking sides in the strife 
between political factions in Greece, 
Italy, France, China, and elsewhere. It 
is supplying some of those factions with 
munitions of war and military personnel, 
as well as economic aid. All this again 
ostensibly in the name of fighting com- 
munism. 

It should be unnecessary to mention 
that this action will cause a malignant 
breach in the relations, not only between 
the United States and the “recalcitrant” 
political factions of the different coun- 
tries, but the factions receiving the aid 
as well. Indeed, this policy of meddling 
with the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries will bring down upon the people of 
this land ill will from every nation on 
the globe, with what ultimate effect 
heaven alone knows. 

This so-called European recovery pro- 
gram departs from the previous foreign- 
aid plans in one particular which is im- 
portant to note. This proposed scheme 
for expropriating the fruits of American 
labor and gratuitously passing them on 
to the political authorities of other 
countries postulates a 4-year politically 
planned program for our domestic econ- 
omy. The President has urged the 
adoption of the devices he believes neces- 
sary for carrying out this 4-year program 
here at home. 

This left-handed proposal for formally 
setting up in this country a 4-year politi- 
cally planned program like the multi- 
year planned-economy schemes of Russia 
should give us not a little food for 
thought, especially in view of the pro- 
posal being made by the President’s so- 
called Council of Economic Advisers to 
inaugurate a 10-year program of political 
planning of the domestic economy. 

Definition is of the essence of a clear 
understanding of this projected foreign- 
aid scheme. Those supporting it affirm 
that its adoption will halt the spread of 
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the céOmmunistic advance against civili- 
zation, and they paint a portentous pic- 
ture of things to come unless Congress 
approves it. What prospects are there 
that this scheme will stop communism? 

Marx used the words “communism” 
and “socialism” interchangeably, the lat- 
ter more often than the former. Lenin 
used them synonymously. Stalin so uses 
them now. 

Morris Hillquit, who was an outstand- 
ing champion of international socialism 
referred to Russia as socialist state. 


That which is usually called socialism— 
Said Lenin— 


is termed by Marx as the first stage or lower 
phase of Communist society. 
Socialism— 


Said Bukharin and Preobrazhensky— 


is communism in course of construction; it 
is incomplete communism. 


Said Bernard Shaw, who ought to 
know, if anybody knows: 


Communism is the same as socialism, but 
better English. 


The Russian state is officially desig- 
nated Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics, not Union of Communist Soviet 
Republics. 

The basic concepts of communism and 
socialism completely identify themselves 
with each other, as does also this com- 
mon ideology with new dealism. The 
difference between these isms is essen- 
tially one of degree only. All substitute 
a politically planned and managed econ- 
omy for a privately planned and managed 
economy; political capitalism for private 
capitalism; politically forced cooperation 
for voluntary cooperation; political- 
profit motive for private-profit motive; 
political laissez faire for private laissez 
faire; political promise to pay money for 
real money—gold. 

England is outstandingly the most im- 
portant country with which the so-called 
Marshall foreign-aid plan is concerned. 
It is officially a Socialist state. It has 
already gone far in expropriating the 
industries of that country and regiment- 
ing its citizens. The central policy of 
the political authority of that country 
is to indefinitely extend political owner- 
ship of and control over industry and 
the life of the individual citizen. Is the 
Marshall plan intended to be used to stop 
further communitarian ownership of 
property in England and the regimenta- 
tion that necessarily goes with it? 

France is the next important country 
to receive aid under the plan. Who 
would presume to claim that France is 
a free-enterprise nation? That the polit- 
ical regime of that country has adopted 
an all-out program for a planned-econ- 
omy system will hardly be disputed. 
The difference between the De Gaulle- 
ists and the faction referred to as Com- 
munists is not one of kind but degree; 
and the wall that separates them is thin 
and fragile indeed. Both are essentially 
communitarian. Every indication is that 
conditions in that country favor further 
development in the direction of an abso- 
lutist state. 

But why dwell upon the obvious, since 
every country in Europe, as Virgil Jordan, 
president of the National Industrial Con- 
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ference Board, says, “is already a col- 
lectivist dictatorship of some shade or 
color,” which makes ridiculous the claim 
that the Marshall plan is even intended 
to halt the growth of communism in 
Europe? 

Not oneof the political authorities that 
would receive aid under the Marshall 
plan has asked this country to save it 
from communism, or in any way indi- 
cated it wants to be saved from commu- 
nism. Indeed, if any one of them had 
even the faintest idea that there was any 
thought on the part of the political au- 
thority of this Nation to use the Mar- 
shall-plan aid for that purpose, it would 
bitterly resent it. 

But the political authorities of the 
countries scheduled to receive aid under 
this plan have not the slightest sus- 
picion that it is being provided them for 
any such purpose. Why should they? 

They know of the great headway made 
by the political forces of this Nation in 
undermining constitutional government 
and freedom of contract, of the planned 
and dictatorial mode of life such forces 
are imposing upon our citizens. 

And have not the political authorities 
of the countries to receive aid under this 
scheme been given express assurance 
that their ideology will be religiously re- 
spected? But did they need this, con- 
sidering the sympathetic and helpful at- 
titude this political authority has dis- 
played toward communism throughout 
the world during the last 15 years? 

Birds of a feather flock together. 
Communitarian-minded political regimes 
are no exception to this rule. They 
may—and, indeed, are very apt to—fall 
out with each other; not, however, on 
grounds of doctrine, but on who shall 
rule the roost. 

To stop communism in Europe or else- 
where is one thing. To check Russian ex- 
pansionism is something else. Since all of 
western civilization has become immured 
in communism, and there are some who 
believe immutably, it is a deception, if 
not an outright fraud, to claim the pur- 
pose of the Marshall plan is to arrest the 
growth of communism. The Marshall 
plan, instead of curing communism, will 
aggravate it both in Europe and at home. 
We ought to tell our people the truth, 
that whatever else may eventuate from 
this foreign-aid plan, the stopping of 
communism anywhere will be no part of 
it. Indeed, we ought to go a little fur- 
ther and apprise them that the plan, if 
adopted, will fan the flames of com- 
munism, not only in the countries re- 
ceiving the gratuity, but in our homeland 
as well. 

Self-preservation being the first law of 
every political authority, be it designated 
Socialist, monarchial, Republican, New 
Deal, or what not, as it is of life itself, 
we should recognize the cruel fact that 
the political authorities receiving the aid 
and the political authority dispensing it 
would inevitably use it primarily to en- 
hance their power over their respective 

peoples. 

That is the natural thing to be ex- 
pected. It is exactly what has hap- 


pened in connection with the flow of for- 
eign gifts from this country to other 
lands since 1914. 
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We should not overlook the fact that 
the transactions and procedures in- 
volved in carrying out the foreign-aid 
schemes are in their very nature them- 
selves communistic. The transactions 
are not between private enterprisers of 
this country and private enterprisers of 
foreign countries, but between this po- 
litical authority and the political au- 
thorities of other countries. 

The procedure used by the political 
authority of this Nation to obtain the 
wherewithal for effectuating the scheme, 
and the manner by which the foreign 
political authorities distribute such 
goods are communistic. Let us briefly 
look into the matter and see if this is not 
true. 

Top officials point with gleeful pride 
to the high income of farmers, to the 
increased rate of pay of wage earners, 
to the great savings, and to the roaring 
business in general. They tell us that 
exports, huge amounts in excess over 
imports, are an important factor in pro- 
ducing prosperity and that if such ex- 
ports are not kept up, the economy will 
collapse and we will all lose our shirts. 
Hence, one of the imperatives for adopt- 
ing the Marshall plan, and the solemn 
warning that failure to do so will mean 
economic paralysis. 

No doubt many who make this allega- 
tion believe it to be true. The motley 


crew of “economists” in the service of the 
political authority—not the Government, 
for that is something else—whose brains 
are cluttered up with “multiplier” and 
“compensatory spending” concepts and 
other Keynesian hallucinations seem to 


believe it too. 

Of course, the political authority in 
Washington loses no opportunity to ex- 
ploit the prosperity illusion to promote 
the Marshall plan as it does everything 
else it believes will help keep it in power. 

Let us briefly trace, in a general way, 
the transactions that are involved in ex- 
propriating the produce of American 
labor for foreign political authorities 
and note some of their more important 
implications. 

From whence does the political author- 
ity derive the funds to pay for the wheat 
and other products it purchases from 
farmers and makes available gratis to 
foreign political authorities? As yet, 
from one source and one only, taxes. 
Taxes either from levies made directly 
on incomes, excises, capital gains, and 
so forth, or by resort to printing-press 
money. é 

Those taxes are paid by every pro- 
ducing segment of the economy, includ- 
ing, of course, the farm community it- 
self and each person pays in proportion 
to his share of the taxes that make up the 
total sum levied for all purposes. 

In turn, farmers and all other produc- 
ing groups are taxed to pay for the non- 
farm products purchased for foreign 
shipment. So on through the whole 
gamut the individuals comprising every 
group are compelled to contribute toward 
the purchase of the articles produced by 
the individuals of every other group for 
export under the foreign-aid program. 

In this reciprocal or merry-go-round 
fashion the political authority taxes the 
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farm worker and the white-collar worker 
and the factory worker and all the other 
workers to pay for the goods it buys 
from the farm worker and the white- 
collar worker and the factory worker and 
all the other workers. 

The whole business simply adds up to 
a minus quantity for all the workers. 
The pie goes to the political authorities 
of other countries, but not all of it. 
Some, quite a sum, of it is reserved for 
our home politicians as handling charges. 

The high priests of the “new era” have 
assured us we need not worry about the 
size of the public debt because, “We owe 
it to ourselves.” It would be nice if they 
could allay the concern workers of this 
Nation have over the goods they give 
away to the politicians abroad and at 
home by making them believe they them- 
selves pay for producing them. 

Since the close of World War II hostil- 
ities, the political authority has expro- 
priated and is authorized to expropriate 
round]Jy $25,000,000,000 worth of goods, 
the vast bulk of which it has already 
freely handed over to the political au- 
thorities of other countries. With what 
results? Surely, no one will argue that 
the goods supplied to foreign political au- 
thorities has had any effect in checking 
the Communist menace in the countries 
receiving the goads. No one is even going 
to contend that the political authorities 
having the disposition of the goods had 
any intention of using them to combat 
communism. 

Have the political authorities receiving 
the goods used them to produce produc- 
tive facilities as was so vehemently al- 
leged would be done by the leading pro- 
ponents of foreign aid? 

The economic condition of the produc- 
ing population of England, measured by 
her yardstick of well-being, namely, her 
foreign trade balance condition, has 
greatly deteriorated since the gift loan 
was made available to her political au- 
thority. 

The most recent official statement 
shows that Britain will have an adverse 
trade balance for 1947 of $2,700,000,000, 
as against $1,400,000,000 in 1946. 

The very basis of the arguments put 
forth to promote the foreign-aid plan 
under consideration belies that the for- 
eign political authorities have used the 
gifts supplied them for increasing pro- 
duction capacity; for are those gifts not 
allegedly predicated on the proposition 
that the peoples of the countries to whom 
the Marshall plan aid would go are in a 
more desperate condition than they have 
been since the close of hostilities? 

First it was UNRRA which was given 
$1,300,000,000. It was to do the job of 
rehabilitating the war-torn countries 
and putting them back on their feet. 
That was later run up to $2,700,000,000 
and another $332,000,000 for post- 
UNRRA and still an additional $135,- 
000,000 for pre-UNRRA in Italy. 

That international agency became a 
notoriously colossal political scandal, 
and about the only thing it rehabilitated 
was communism, especially in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 

Then came the International Mone- 
tary Fund and Bank, which we were told 
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was the real panacea for curing just 
about all the monetary, financial, and 
economic ills the human race is heir to, 
besides serving as a pillar for permanent 
universal peace. 

The International Monetary Fund was 
to eliminate trade barriers, empire pref- 
erences, bilateral trading, multiple cur- 
rencies, and so forth. It was to stabilize 
the currencies of practically the whole 
world. It failed to achieve any of its 
alleged objectives, as it was bound to do. 
The currencies of practically every coun- 
try participating in it, including that of 
our own, were much more debauched 
when the International Monetary Fund 
was discredited by one of its principal 
members, France, a few days ago than 
when it was put into operation. 

When the International Monetary 
Fund was being proposed, its proponents 
strongly protested that there would be 
no further requests for funds for Inter- 
national projects. That was to be the 
last. But the ink on the paper for estab- 
lishing it was hardly dry before the 
$3,750,000,000 gift loan to Britain was be- 
ing proposed. When this was being put 
through Congress, its promoters solemnly 
avowed that it would rehabilitate Brit- . 
ian’s production tools and start the peo- 
ple of England back on the road to self- 
sufficiency. 

The $3,750,000,040 was to be drawn 
down over a period of 5 years, but the 
political authority of Great Britain sunk 
much the greater part of it within about 
1 year, and with her economy in a more 
weakened condition than before receiv- 
ing the gratuity: 

Permit me now to discuss another 
phase of the proposal before Congress, 
the.importance of which cannot be over- 
emphasized. I refer to the serious 
shrinkage of our production facilities 
and the disappearance from the market 
of risk capital. 

So serious has been the shrinkage of 
our tools of production in the last two 
decades, and so slim at the moment are 
the prospects for reversing, or even stop- 
ping this trend, that the situation created 
thereby is appalling. Unless this trend 
is soon reversed, a serious decline in the 
standard of living becomes inevitable. 
The very security of the Nation is threat- 
ened. 

I am not indulging in any overtones, as 
I believe every person cognizant of the 
facts will agree. 

However, before discussing this mat- 
ter, I wish to briefly advert to the three 
reports to the President on the so-called 
Marshall foreign-aid plan, namely, the 
report by the President’s so-called Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers on “‘the impact 
of foreign aid upon the domestic econ- 
omy”, the report by the President’s com- 
mittee, headed by Mr. William Averill 
Harriman, Secretary of Commerce, on 
“European recovery and relief”, and the 
report by Mr. J. A. Krug, Secretary of 
the Interior, “on national resources and 
foreigr. aid’, all of which wholeheartedly 
endorse the scheme. 

Except for certain statements by the 
President’s so-called Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and Mr. Krug, and the 
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omission by all three of any discussion 
whatever of a single important phase of 
the Marshall plan proposal, these reports 
are just so much hogwash and do not 
deserve any consideration whatever. 
They are simply a rehash of the usual 
bureaucratic propaganda for putting 
through foreign-aid plans. They are 
essentially but a ponderous pretense to 
justify an accomplished fact. A mere 
glance at their contents should convince 
anyone that the persons who made them 
simply said what they were told to by 
the powers that be, though pérhaps they 
did not need to be told. 

More than 150,000 words and 150 
graphs, charts, and tables, and about 
5 pounds of paper were used in compil- 
ing each set of these reports. Yet, as 
stated, none of them discusses any of the 
important aspects of this foreign-aid 
proposal. 

The report of the President’s so-called 
Council of Economic Advisers, and that 
of the Secretary of Interior, barely refer 
to our production tools and then only to 
state what is obviously not true or grossly 
misleading. This is remarkable to say 
the least, considering the high positions 
occupied by the persons responsible for 
these reports and the profound bearing 
this subject has on the Marshall foreign- 
aid proposal. 

On page 72 of the report of the Presi- 
Gent’s so-called Council of Economic 
Advisers there appears the following lan- 
guage: 

But it has not in view of the tremendous 
increase in American productive capacity, 
during and since the war, prevented the 
American consumer from enjoying— 


And so forth. On page 3 of the Krug 
report appears the following statement: 


The fact is that, with our production, our 
employment, capital investment, and per- 
sonal consumption at the highest levels 
ever reached in times of peace— 


And so forth. Mr. A. W. Rucker, pres- 
ident of the Tool Owners’ Union, Lexing- 
ton, Mass., a private organization which 
gives special, attention to matters re- 
lating to capital formation, wrote Dr. 
Nourse, Chairman of the so-called Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers requesting that 
he furnish data to substantiate his state- 
ment. Dr. Nourse replied as follows: 

The phrase which you underscore was a 
somewhat unfortunate one in the particular 
context and it would have been much bet- 
ter if the word “production” had been used 
instead of “production capacity.” * * * 

Referring to your more specific question, 
whether the Council has any measures of 
percentage of increase in American produc- 
tive capacity, the answer is that we do not 
have and we do not think it would be feasible 
to construct such an index. 


Dr. Nourse’s statements are anything 


but clear. If he intends by the second 
sentence quoted that there are no meas- 
ures of percentage of increase in Ameri- 
can production capacity, he is mistaken. 
The fact is there are such measures and 
this is recognized by all informed per- 
sons. They are not highly refined meas- 
ures, expressible in exact mathematical 
terms; they are rough measures but of 
such quality as to give them the highest 
practical value, except perhaps to the 
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devotees of a politically planned mode of 
life who apparently believe all history 
is the bunk and that all programing 
and budgeting for the future should be 


.based solely upon the political exigencies 


of the hour. 

I wrote Mr. Krug asking him to furnish 
me with a statement showing the basis 
for the assertion that capital investment 
is at the highest level ever reached in 
time of peace. To this he replied as 
follows: 

In its context the statement is intended 
to show that we are using more manpower 
and materials than ever before in peacetime, 
and this is why capital investment was in- 
cluded with personal consumption. In short, 
our national output is greater than before 
and our use of the output greater. 


This but confuses the issue. It evades 
entirely answering my question. He is 
aware that the increased manpower and 
materials and output during and since 
the war are not related to or accompanied 
by an increase of capital investment. 

It should be mentioned here that Mr. 
Krug attached to his letter a memoran- 
dum prepared by the Department of 
Commerce in response to a request that 
he furnish me with a statement show- 
ing the basis for his assertion that capital 
investment is at the highest level ever 
reached in peacetime. The data supplied 
therein are wholly inadequate and can- 
not serve to substantiate his claim. This 
memorandum is appended to my state- 
ment for your evaluation. 

Why this evasive and ambiguous atti- 
tude on the part of key political func- 
tionaries on so vital a question as this? 
Why do they completely evade discussing 
it at all? Ironically enough, the Presi- 
dent’s so-called Council of Economic Ad- 
visers would have us believe there are no 
means for measuring our production ca- 
pacity, while Mr. Krug, representing the 
Department of the Interior, says there 
are such measures and furnishes figures 
in proof thereof. 

Both the Commerce Department and 
the Federal Reserve maintain depart- 
ments devoted to the study of this sub- 
ject, and regularly publish statistics re- 
lating io it. 

Dr. Simon Kuznets, with the National 
Economic Council, is generally regarded 
as an outstanding authority on this sub- 
ject. He is recognized as such by the 
Federal Reserve and the Department of 
Commerce. It is my understanding that 
Dr. Kuznets set up the section in the 
Department of Commerce that is en- 
gaged in this line of work. 

According to Dr. Kuznets, gross capital 
formation, that is, savings invested in 
tools, during the period 1920-29, aver- 
aged $15,840,000,000 yearly. 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, gross private 
capital formation during the period 
1930-45 averaged only $7,540,000,000 an- 
nually, a reduction of 52.4 percent. 

From 1920 to 1929 approximately 1812 
percent of the national private produc- 
tion values went into the production of 
tools and less than 5 percent was spent 
by the Federal Government. In the pe- 
riod 1930-1941 about 1042 percent went 
into the production of tools, while near- 
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ly 1014 percent was spent by the Federal 
Government. From 1942 to 1946 only 
about 612 percent went into the produc- 
tion of tools, while 46 plus percent of the 
national production values was spent by 
the Federal Government. 

These figures point up a situation that 
is nothing short of shocking. What 
they mean is that the production plant, 
the tools and machinery used to pro- 
duce the necessaries of life, are wearing 
out faster than they are being replaced. 
The terribleness of this picture may be- 
come a little clearer when it is pointed 
out that “as of January 1, 1946, the 
total net value measured in 1929 dol- 
lars of the private tools of production 
in the United States was $17,000,000,000 
under January 1, 1930 * * *”, while 
the per capita decline was from $1,646 to 
$1,302; the level for the year 1909. The 
Tool Owners Union, from whom I ob- 
tainec most of my data, estimates that 
$53,000,000,000 1929 dollars would be re- 
quired to be invested in the production 
of tools to restore the 1930 per capita 
tool value at our present population. 
That amcunt would be needed “over and 
above the capital steadily being con- 
sumed by depreciation, obsolescence, 
liquidation, fire, and flood. In current 
inflated dollars the sum needed is per- 
haps a third greater, or a minimum of 
$71,000,060,000.” 

It is not generally recognized that the 
high level of production achieved during 
and since the war years was entirely due 
to increased use made of existing tools 
and to an increased labor force, that 
there was no increase in our production 
capacity but a marked decrease instead. 

The prospects for reversing the down- 
ward trend of America’s production ca- 
pacity and putting this Nation safely 
back on the road of progress are about 
what the outlook is for restoring the ratio 
of taxes to political spending that gener- 
ally prevailed at a period sometime prior 
to 1929 and ridding the Nation of the so- 
cialism which has been imposed upon it. 

This is not a bright picture to contem- 
plate, but it is one the United States is 
squarely facing today. It has the pro- 
foundest bearing upon the subject before 
Congress and no rationalization, or prop- 
aganda, or wishful thinking is going to 
make it otherwise. 

It is an illusion to believe, as most 
people seem to, that the shortages of 
commodities which generally prevail of 
steel, oil, building supplies, transporta- 
tion facilities, and so forth, are merely 
acute shortages and that they will soon 
pass away. The iact is that the short- 
ages we are now experiencing are chronic 
shortages and are here to stay and will 
become progressively aggravated until 
the domestic economy is restored to a 
condition of soundness. Since it does 
not appear that anything like this will be 
done in the near future, the impact of the 
Marshall plan upon the economy would 
be to further aggravate the shortage sit- 
uation. 

To cope with the worsening of infla- 
tion which the Marshall plan would 
cause and to further aggrandize its power 
and the political authority pertinaciously 
urges completion of what by its principal 
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spokesman’s definition constitutes a po- 
lice state. 

The effect of any additional powers 
given it will be to further destroy the 
risk-capital market, enervate private en- 
terprise by Government financial assist- 
ance to capital formation—a euphe- 
mistic expression for expropriation of 
private property—aggravate shortages, 
increase international friction, dampen 
the hope of achieving peace at all, and, 
withal, weaken our national security. 

This particular foreign-aid program 
starts out by expropriating $17,000,- 
000,000 worth of the fruits of American 
labor to be handed over to foreign so- 
cialist regimes. Judging by past ex- 
perience, this would be just a starter. 

At this point I should like to quote 
from testimony I presented to this com- 
mittee in opposition to UNRRA, page 192 
of the hearings on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 192: 

Personally, I should not be surprised if 
the cost of the program would go to five bil- 
lion, or ten billion, or twenty billion dollars. 


Well, the figure has already exceeded 
twenty billion, and now seventeen billion 
more is being asked. Let me now make 
another prediction. If this measure goes 
through, let no one be surprised if the 
ultimate cost reaches thirty billion, or 
fifty billion, or one hundred billion dol- 
lars, assuming the Nation can stand that 
much before it goes completely bankrupt. 

It is difficult to conceive how anyone 
can believe it possible to purchase good 
will and military support from a bloc 
of political authorities in Europe, pre- 
sumably outside the Russian sphere, with 


gifts expropriated from American work- 


ers. Surely there is no warrant in his- 
tory for such thinking. It is beyond the 
capacity of mortal mind to say what 
could be expected from this course of 
action. But, one thing is certain: Every 
political authority concerned will always 
do precisely what the exigencies of the 
situation demand, irrespective of gifts, 
military aid, or anything else. To expect 
it would be otherwise is to indulge in 
abnormal thinking. 

Precisely what is it the proponents of 
this foreign aid plan propose to accom- 
plish? Just what ails the countries to 
whom this elixir of rejuvenation is to be 
administered? 

Surely, we ought to make a diagnosis 
of the disease, and its cause if possible, 
before we undertake to cure the patient. 

Well, that is not a difficult task. Each 
one of the Marshall plan countries is a 
welfare state, and a welfare state is one 
in which politics eats the producers’ “seed 
corn.” < 

As the European countries went wel- 
fare, politics consumed more and more 
production leaving less and less to be 
plowed back for new plant construction. 
Hence, the sorry plight in which the peo- 
ples of those countries now find them- 
selves. 

Those political authorities being “seed 
corn” eaters, the gratuities that would 
be supplied them, regardless of quantity 
or kind, whether in the form of con- 
sumer goods or capital goods, would not 
alter their nature. They would still re- 
main “seed corn” eaters. 
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Since ours is also a “seed corn” eating 
state and the political authority con- 
sumes so much of the produce of labor 
that an insufficient amount is left to keep 
up production facilities, the foreign gra- 
tuity would, in large part, have to come 
out of what might otherwise go to the 
production of new tools, thus further in- 
tensifying the shrinkage of our produc- 
tion facilities. 

So, to “take from the mouth of labor 
the bread it has earned” and feed it into 
the insatiable maw of politics at home 
and abroad, as the proposal before you 
provides, becomes a self-consuming proc- 
ess, a sapping of the very life blood of 
our social organism. 

The fundamental cause of Europe’s 
troubles is by no means altogether at- 
tributable to the world wars. It goes even 
deeper than that. 

Basic to the disease that afflicts the 
peoples of Europe is the virus of po- 
litical security, which was first implanted 
in the social organism of Europe by Prince 
von Bismarck, 64 years ago. He slyly 
called it social security. 

In 1910 David Lloyd George, feeling he 
needed a little more political security to 
hold on to his job, sought help from the 
bureaucrats operating the wily Chan- 
cellor’s stratagem. The upshot of it was 
the passage, in 1911, by the so-called 
liberal government of England, of a law 
patterned after Bismarck’s. That law 
was progressively expanded until it cul- 
minated in the grandiose womb-to-the- 
tomb political security artifice of Sir 
William Beveridge. Who in England, 
pray tell, but the politicians and public 
functionaries have any security today? 

Much fussing is going on over who 
should operate the Marshal plan, wheth- 
er this should be done by the State De- 
partment or a newly created so-called in- 
dependent agency. 

Those favoring the latter do so on the 
ground that the State Department has 
proven itself too incompetent to do the 
job and they allege, both publicly and 
privately, that it is infiltrated with Com- 
munist elements and unsuited from that 
standpoint to undertake the task. 

Independent of what? Surely no one 
believes it could be operated entirely in- 
dependent of the State Department. Any 
scheme that might be contrived would 
have to embrace a degree of cooperation 
with that Department, unless it is in- 
tended to take it, including Secretary 
Marshall himself, clear out of foreign 
service. 

However, the matter of who should op- 
erate this scheme is of little or no im- 
portance because, in any event, it would 
not be independent of politics. The very 
nature of the scheme is political. That 
in itself damns it. Contrive ever so in- 
geniously to devise an organizational 
structure to properly operate the Mar- 
shall plan and in the end it will turn out 
to be a political improvisation, have all 
the basic faults that are inherent in such 
inventions, and in the end political ex- 
pediency will control. 

We are here reminded of the saying of 
the great historian, M. Guizot: 

The great delusion, faith in the sovereign 
power of political machinery. 
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Whichever device may be chosen to op- 
erate the Marshall plan, it could never 
be proven that another would have been 
better. Judging from past experience, 
assuming the plan is adopted and car- 
ried out, when it is all over it will prob- 
ably be agreed ‘hat no other could have 
done worse. 

Be that as it may, there is a still more 
basic objection to the scheme. The 
cardinal objection to it is that it is out- 
right communism. As previously stated, 
it starts out by expropriating the produce 
of American labor. What could be more 
communistic? Then the political au- 
thority of this Nation freely hands such . 
produce over to foreign political authori- 
ties. Another communistic step. Those 
political authorities being basically com- 
munistic would use it primarily to fur- 
ther their ideology. As the whole foreign 
and domestic policy of the political au-° 
thority of this Nation shews, it would also 
use the scheme to complete the police 
state and further enslave our producing 
population. Thus the Marshall plan 
would, by its very nature, coerce the pro- 
ducing element of the United States to 
support and pamper communism abroad 
and at home. 

Is it supposed Stalin is ignorant of the 
perilous conditions that beset this coun- 
try, the tragic shrinkage of our tools of 
production and the social paralysis that 
is creeping over the Nation? Can it be 
that we are so naive as to believe that he 
does not know the adoption of the Mar- 
shall plan would aggravate these condi- 
tions, further weaken the Nation, and 
lessen its ability to resist Communist ex- 
pansion? ° 

Has not Stalin made it a practice to 
take every possible advantage of our 
policy makers? With the recognition 
given him in 1933, gold purchase pro- 
gram, lend lease, Atlantic Charter, 
Quebec Conference, war and reparations 
policies, Teheran and Yalta and Potsdam 
agreements, United Nations, Nuremberg 
trials, and so forth, he has outwitted 
them at every turn ever since they joined 
hands with him. 

He has succeeded in doing this, not so 
much because of superior brain capacity, 
but rather because he was dealing with 
a visionary, egocentric, and condescend- 
ing mentality, one so completely enam- 
ored with the Russian ideology and so 
thoroughly antagonistic to free enter- 
prise that it was almost totally blind to 
the interests of the United States. 

Have not the people managing our 
foreign affairs handed over to Stalin on 
a platter a veritable empire, Manchuria, 
Korea, the Kurile Islands, Poland, Fin- 
land, the Baltic States, Eastern Ger- 
many, the Balkans, Czechoslovakia, part 
of Austria, and so forth? 

Where would Stalin be today without 
the ideological, military, and lend-lease 
support given him? Military aid to him 
after we had entered the war? That 
was in the cards and could not be avoid- 
ed. But giving him ideological support, 
and the loose manner in which lend-lease 
Was made available to him was, in my 
judgment, a betrayal of the very princi- 
ples that made the United States of 
America. 
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No help whatever should have been 
given Stalin except on the implacable 
condition that—come victory—the beast 
remain confined to its den. Self-preser- 
vation of this Nation demanded nothing 
less. 

That the social body of Europe is 
gravely ill cannot be questioned. The 
diagnosis is not too encouraging, but that 
being in the nature of things, we are in- 
evitably bound to face it. 

It is afflicted with a deep seated and 
pernicious constitutional malady caused 
by the virus of socialism and no amount 
of blood transfusions, such as would be 
provided by the procedure being con- 
sidered by your committee, can possibly 
have the least effect in killing that con- 
tagium. It will only serve as an addi- 
tional culture medium for its further 
growth. 

Nothing in the world will eradicate 
that virus but the natural, spontaneous 
curative process within the social body 
itself. 

Germany, being an organic part of the 
social body of Europe, there can be no 
real recovery of England or any other 
part of Europe without recovery of Ger- 
many. The Communistic peace being 
imposed upon Germany will only serve 
the purposes of Stalin and sink England 
and the other countries deeper into the 
mire of despond. Let us mark this well. 
It will have profound repercussions upon 
the United States. 

All of Europe and the rest of the world 
will rise again only as politics are by- 
passed by the producing populations, and 
as they succeed in freely dealing with 
one another; that is, as the ascending 
naticnal and international communism 
reverses its trend and God’s laws are 
respected. 

Alleged supporting data provided me 
by Secretary of the Interior, J. A. Krug, 
prepared by the Department of Com- 
merce, for his statement that capital 
investment is at the highest level ever 
reached in time of peace. 

Private domestic investment (excluding 
inventory change) 
[Billions of 1939 dollars} 


} 
New construc- | 











: Pro- 
tion | ducers’ | 
. —_—_-_-_-—- durable, Tota! 
| Resi | CaUip- | 
fs j — | p 
Total | dential | ment 
| | | ee 
ak Meal 
4.3 4.8 13.6 
2.7 6.1 13.6 
2.5 2 12.3 
1947 (preliminary) .-- 25| 125 18.0 





Because of the difficulties in allowing adequately for 
price changes al! of these figures should de treated as 
rough estimates, and those for producers’ durable equip- 
ment are not official statistics of the Department of 
Commerce. (M. Joseph Meehan, Acting Director, 
Office of Business Economics, Department of Com- 
merce.) 

Note that Mr. Krug selects the single 
year 1947 to prove his point. He gives 
no consideration to change in population. 
A true picture of the situation can be had 
only by averaging the amounts over pe- 
riods of years. To show how misleading 
his figures can be I am herewith also ap- 
pending a statement prepared for me 
by the Tool Owners’ Union, which is self- 
explanatory. 
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Gross capital formation 


[In millions of dollars] 





In cur- | Yearly In Yearly 
rent aver- 1929 aver- 
prices age prices age 


$20, 600 $14, 600 
10, 200 9) 600 
11, 700 11, 900 
17, C00 16, 400 
14; 200 13, 800 

| 17, 900 |---- 17, 600 
18, 500 18, 100 
17, 300 17, 300 

“| 16, 800 16, 800 
“| 20; 100 |-------"] 20; 100 





12, 900 13, 700 
| | 








Total 1920-30 - - 
Yearly average | 


177, 200 | 169, $00 

















RI eel ec cetens } $15, 445 
8, 200 a 9, 400 
2, 700 ..| 3,100 
3, 200 | 3 600 
4, 000 4, 400 | 
7, 800 | 9, 000 |. 
11, 100 | 12, 600 

13, 300 13, 900 
9, 300 1 000 
13, 500 , 700 
16, 900 | =~ is 500 





| | ac j 











Total 1931-40__| 90,000 |....--.-/100, 100 |-..----- 

Yearly average | | j 
1931—40_.-.-- | ictal 9,000 |_......- 10, 010 
BO cncsoigtenscaedl “20,800 |.....-- | 21, 400 |..----- 
‘ 8,900 |.-------] 8, 100 8 : 

3, 300 | 2, 900 | 

Ree ceca 
Total 1941-43__| 33,000 |-------.] 32, 400 i 


Yearly average | | 














10, 800 
7,615 |.-- eal 5,077 | 
we }...-..-.. 6, S50 | = 
20, 918 |_- aks 1. 
Total 1944-46__| 38,813 | 25, 872 |.-.----- 
Yearly average 
eS 12, 938 |......-- 8, 624 





Source: Years 1920-43 Gross Capital Formation in 
Current Prices and in 1929 Prices, 8. Kuznets, National 
Product Since 1869, p. 50. 

1944-46 Gross Capital Formation in Current Prices. 
National Income Supplement to Survey of Current 
Business, July 1947, p. 21, table 7. 

Gross Capital Formation in 1929 Prices: National 
Income Supplement to Survey of Current Business, 
July 1947, p. 21, table 7, reduced by one-third 


New investment in tools, per annum 


[In millions of dollars] 
















































































1929 | 1937 | 1940 | decline 
| 1929-40 
} 
cerns eneeemnsncess anne eens sem 
Equipment: 7 : 
Manufaciuring - -....-|$1, 777 $1, 534 |$1, 619 18. 89 
ee 1,177 930 980 | 116.74 
Other equipment: | 
Agriculture .-.------ 613 | 700 710 15. 82 
AS. 102; 107 99 12.94 
Business motor ve- 
ee 985 | 788 794 | 119.39 
Construction ma- 
COT ocnsnsecsse 166 125 137 | 117.47 
Professional and 
scientific equip- | 
ee 112; 101; 150 33. 93 
Equipment outlay | 
charged to cur- 
rent expenses. .-.-- 800 800 | 1, 000 25. 00 
Miscellaneous...-.--- 1,594 | 1,200 | 1,112 | 130.24 
DE nnssasemenss 7,326 | 6,285 | 6,601 | 19.90 
Plants: | 
Manufacturing-.....- 962; 626 684 | | 28.90 
Utilities....----------] 1,563 | 620} 645 | 15873 
Other equipment: | . 
Agriculture.-...---.- 348) 275 320} 18.05 
OS 683 | 705 681 1,29 
Miscellaneous......- 1,187 | 380 378 | 168.16 
Os nebeee 4,743 | 2 , 606 2,708 | 142.91 
Grand total | 
(equipment and | | 
plants)....-.--..|12, 069 | 8, 891 ; 9,209 | ! 22.87 





Footnote at cnd of table. 





purposes. 
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New investment in tools, per annum—Con. 


[In millions of dollars) 


Percent 
1940 decline 


| 
} 

1929 | 1957 
| | 1929-40 





Per person employed | 
(including agricul- | 
SE «in tach teeiiindchin sl 1$260. 70)/$196. 27 | $200. 19 23. 21 


| 
Plants—Continued | | 


Per capita population_| 99. ¢ a1) 69. 02) 70. 5 28. 95 

1 Decline. 

Source: For investments: U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, Confidential Memorandum A Technique for 


Analysis of Private Investment Expenditures, July 10, 
1942, No. 2-14046, July 15, 1942, No. 2-14167. 

For employment: U. 8. Department of Labor. 

For population: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


TO INCREASE THE EQUIPMENT MAINTE- 
NANCE OF RURAL CARRIERS 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (S. 203) to increase the 
equipment maintenance of rural carriers 
1 cent per mile per day traveled by each 
rural carrier for a period of 3 years, and 
for other purposes, insist on the amend- 
ments of the House, agree to the confer- 
ence requested by the Senate and appoint 
conferees. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Rees, Cote of Mis- 
souri, SADLAK, Murray of Tennessee, and 
LYLE. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and to in- 
clude a report on the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S. 1317. An act to give to members of the 
Crow Tribe the power to manage and assume 
charge of their restricted lands, for their 
own use or for lease purposes, while such 
lands remain under trust patents. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on March 4, 1948 
present to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 4023. An act to authorize the estab- 


lishment of the De Soto National Memorial, 
in the State of Florida, and for other 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 


move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 52 minutes, p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 8, 1948, 
at 12 o’clock non. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1362. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed provision and a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1948 in the amount of $325,000 for 
the Department of State (H. Doc. No. 556); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1863. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1948 in the amount of $46,000 
for the Department of Commerce (H. Doc, 
No. 557); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1364. A letter from the Acting President, 
Board of Commissioners, District of Colum- 


bia, transmitting a draft of a proposed joint | 


resolution declaring the National Zoological 
Park, in the District of Columbia, to be an 
institution of national character, etc.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

1365. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a list of claims paid 
under the Federal Tort Claims Act for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1947; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1366. A letter from the Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting the 
Annual Report of the Office of Education, for 
the fiscal year 1947; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 


calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KEEFE: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 5728. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor, the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and related inde- 
pendent agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
Jun 30, 1949, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1519). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 338. A bill for the relief of 
Amin Bin Rejab; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1511). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. R. R. 1724. A bill to legalize the ad- 
mission to the United States of Sarah Jane 
Sanford Pansa; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1512). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2152. A bill for the relief of 
Paul Boulanger; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1513). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3608. A bill for the relief of 
Cristeta La-Madrid Angeles; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1514). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3640. A bill for the relief of 
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Mrs. Charlotte D. Wang, Harvey 8S. P. Wang, 
and Arthur Y. P. Wang; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1515). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3824. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Cletus E. Todd (formerly Laura Estelle 
Ritter) without amendment (Rept. No. 1516). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4130. A bill for the relief of 
Dennis (Dionesio) Fernandez; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1517). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4266. A bill for the relief of 
Virginia Nunes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1518). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 5723. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Security Administrator to assist the States in 
the development of community recreation 
programs for the people of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H. R. 5724. A bill to provide free postage for 
members of the arn.ed forces while serving 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROSS: 

H.R.5725. A bill increasing the immigra- 
tion quotas for Italy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5726. A bill increasing the immigra- 
tion quotas for Greece; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 5727. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for carrying out the provisions of sec- 
tions 1, 2, and 3 of the act of June 7, 1924 
(43 Stat. 653), as amended; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KEEFE: 

H. R. 5728. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, and related independent agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes; to the Gommittee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr, BUCHANAN: 

H. R. 5729. A bill for urban low-rent hous- 
ing; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 5730. A bill to provide for an air par- 
cel-post service, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HART: 

H. R. 5731. A bill to amend section 213 (52 
Stat. 1067, as amended by 53 Stat. 1266) of 
title 29 of the United States Code, the same 
being a section of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended, so as to eliminate 
the exemption of small telephone exchanges 
from the overtime and minimum-wage pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MCMAHON: 

H.R. 5732. A bill to prohibit unqualified 
individuals from receiving compensation for 
preparing or assisting in the preparation of 
income-tax returns; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PICKETT: 

H. R. 5733. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priations for carrying out the provisions of 
sections 1, 2, and 3 of the act of June 7, 1924 
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(43 Stat. 653), as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 
By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H. R. 5734. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey to the 
city of Cheyenne, Wyo., for public park and 
golf-course purposes, certain land situated 
within the boundaries of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration center at Cheyenne, Wyo.; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BREHM: 

H. R. 5735. A bill to provide that service in 
a State guard, the Coast Guard Temporary 
Reserve, and the Civil Air Patrol may be 
counted in determining eligibility for en- 
listment in the Reserve components of the 
armed forces, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HARNESS: 

H. R. 5736. A bill to amend the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act to permit a 100-percent 
credit against taxes collected by States, to 
return to the States control over the admin- 
istration of their unemployment-compensa- 
tion laws and of their public employment 
Offices, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H.R. 5737. A bill to provide additional 
compensation for teachers, school officers, and 
other employees of the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.R. 5738. A bill to promote maximum 
employment, business opportunities, and 
careers for veterans in a free competitive 
economy; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 5739. A bill to increase certain bene- 
fits payable under the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEWIS (by request) : 

H. R. 5740. A bill to extend the jurisdiction 
of district courts to patent suits against the 
United States and to other suits against the 
United States where the amount claimed ex- 
ceeds $10,000, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 5741. A bill relating to the eligibility 
for pensions of certain widows and children 
of veterans of World Wars I and II; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TABER: 

H. R. 5742. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the city of Auburn, N. Y.; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H. J. Res. 341. Joint resolution to authorize 
the issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of Fort Kearney in 
the State of Nebraska; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. J. Res. 342. Joint resolution directing all 
executive departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government to make available to any 
and all standing, special, or select commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate information which may be deemed 
necessary to enable them to properly per- 
form the duties delegated to them by the 
Congress; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. ISACSON: 

H. J. Res. 343. Joint resolution to imple- 
ment the United Nations Palestine partition 
decision, to lift the arms embargo against 
Palestine, and to build world peace; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H. Con. Res. 155. Concurrent resolution to 
continue the Joint Committee on Housing 
beyond March 15, 1848, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H. Res. 484. Resolution creating a_ select 
committee to attend the meeting of the 
Parliamentary Congress for the Constitution 
of a United States of Europe; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were preSented and referred as 
follows: 


Ey the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of Puerto Rico, memorializing the 


President and the Congress of the United 
States to include Puerto Rico in the Housing 
and Rent Control Act of 1947; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROPHY: 

H.R.5743. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Priscilla Louise Davis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

H. R. 5744. A bill for the relief of Perec 
Poniemonski; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 5745 A bill for the relief of Oliver F. 
La Tour and Marie L. La Tour; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REDDEN: 

H. R. 5746. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Grace B. Jones; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1497. By Mr. BRADLEY: Petition of Mrs. 
H. E. Applegate and 27 other residents of 
South Gate, Calif., urging the enactment 
of a system of universal military training; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1498. By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of 33 em- 
ployees of the inquiry section, post Office, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in support of a $1,000 in- 
crease in compensation for postal employees, 
retroactive to January 1, 1948; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1499. Also, petition of Steven E. Steffan 
and 47 other citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and vicinity, supporting S. 1813, a bill to 
reduce postage rates for relief packages to 
Germany and Austria; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

1500. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the 
Rhode Island General Assembly, commending 
the public service of Col. Davis Gorham 
Arnoid, manager of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Administration regional office in 
Providence; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

1501. By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: Petition 
of the Arizona State Legislature relating to 
ground-water development on Government 
lands; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

1502. By Mr. LEFEVRE: Petition of 
Leonard J. Supple and other residents of 
Dutchess County, N. Y., concerning the Pales- 
tine question; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1503. By the SPEAKER: Petition of 
Thomas A. Crowley Post, No. 104, American 
Legion, Walpole, Mass., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
endorsement of universal military training; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 8, 1948 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 2, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God and our loving Father, we 
come to Thee this day in the name of 
Jesus Christ, who is the lover of our souls 
and the Saviour of all mankind. 

May we feel His love and respond to it. 

May His Spirit shine into lives that are 
darkened by worry, doubt, or fear. 

Strengthen and guide all those who 
are sincerely trying to do what is right, 
and make it plain. 

Make us more mindful of the needs of 
our fellow men and less absorbed in self- 
ish concerns, that Christ may approve 
and bless what we do here this day. 

We ask these things in His name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
March 5, 1948, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On March 5, 1948: 

S. 1252. An act making certain changes in 
the organization of the Navy Department, 
and for other purposes; and 

8.1961. An act to amend the act of De- 
cember 3, 1945, so as to extend the exemp- 
tion of Navy or Coast Guard vessels of spe- 
cial construction from the requirements as 
to the number, position, range, or arc of 
visibility of lights, @md for other purposes. 

On March 6, 1948: 

S.970. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 

Harold T. Prosser. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (S. 203) to increase the equip- 
ment maintenance of rural carriers 1 
cent per mile per day traveled by each 
rural carrier for a period of 3 years, and 
for other purposes, disagreed to by the 
Senate; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Rees, Mr. Cote of Missouri, Mr. SaDLax, 
Mr. Murray of Tennessee, and Mr. LYLE 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 5314. An act to strengthen national 
security and the common defense by provid- 
ing for the maintenance of an adequate 
domestic rubber-producing industry, and for 
other purposes; and 
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H.R. 5507. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and for other purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
sure the ReEcorp reveals that the business 
before the Senate today will be the call- 
ing of the Legislative Calendar, starting 
with Calendar No. 952. Prior to that, 
however, two or three Senators would 
like to offer insertions for the Recorp, 
and, if there is no objection, may we not 
hold the calling of the calendar in abey- 
ance for a few moments? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, that procedure will be 
followed. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF STATE RE- 
LATING TO EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
(H. DOC. NO. 562) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

(For text of President’s message, see 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on p. 2339.) 


REPEAL OF TAX ON OLEOMARGARINE— 
RESOLUTION OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to present for appropriate reference and 
to have printed in the Recorp a resolu- 
tion adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Carolina 
regarding oleomargarine. 

My bill, S. 985, providing for the re- 
peal of all Federal taxes on oleomarga- 
rine and intended to be proposed as an 
amendment to some pending revenue 
measure is now in the Committee on 
Finance. Today I am informed the 
House Committee on Agriculture began 
hearings on the various pending bills 
which would eliminate such Federal 
taxes. It is my sincere hope that such 
a bill will reach the floor of the Senate 
for a vote in the near future. 

There being no objection, the resolution 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and, under the rule, ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Resolution memorializing Congress to repeal 

the 10-cents-per-pound Federal tax on 

oleomargarine and to enact a tax of one- 
quarter of 1 cent per pound on oleomar- 
garine 

Whereas the sale of oleomargarine is now 
taxed by Federal statute at the rate of one- 
quarter of a cent per pound for white, or 
colorless, margarine, and at the rate of 10 
cents per pound for colored margarines, which 
legislation was enacted and is maintained 
by dairy pressure groups from the North and 
Midwest sections of the United States; and 

Whereas there is now pending before the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States a bill proposing to repeal 
the present law and to enact a flat tax of 
one-quarter of 1 cent per pound on all oleo- 
margarine; and 

Whereas some 5,000,000 pounds of oleo- 
margarine per year are consumed and used 
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yearly in this State, purchased primarily 
by low-salaried groups and individuals un- 
able to pay high prices for butter; and 

Whereas the adoption by Congress of the 
above-cited legislation would result in a 
savings to South Carolina taxpayers of taxes 
conservatively estimated at in excess of $200,- 
000 per year: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That the South Carolina delegation in Con- 
gress be urged to lend their influence and 
efforts toward the enactment by Congress of 
the above legislation, known as H. R. 5292; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each Member of the South Carolina 
delegation in the United States House of 
Representatives and Senate. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN SURPLUS 
MILITARY POSTS—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, from the Committee on Armed 
Services, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
port an original bill providing for the 
conveyance to States anc local govern- 
ments of certain surplus military posts, 
and I submit a report (No. 970) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received, 
and the bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2277) to amend section 13 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended, to pro- 
vide for the disposition of surplus real 
property to States, political subdivisions, 
and municipalities for use as public 
parks, recreational areas, and historic 
monument sites, and for other purposes, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 


ordered to be placed on the calendar. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, and withdrawing 
several nominations, which nominating 
messages were referred to the appropri- 
ate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


(Mr. ELLENDER introduced Senate bill 
2275, to authorize appropriations for carry- 
ing out the provisions of sections 1, 2, and 3 
of the Act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653), as 
amended, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MYERS: 

S. 2276. A bill to permit the importation 
free of duty of racing shells to be used in 
connection with preparations for the 1948 
Olympic games; to the Committee on 
Finance. > 

(Mr, ROBERTSON of Wyoming, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, reported an 
original bill (S. 2277) to amend section 13 
of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended, to provide for the disposition of 
surplus real property to States, political sub- 
divisions, and municipalities for use as pub- 
lic parks, recreational areas and historic 
monument sites, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to be placed on the Cal- 
endar, and appears under a separate heading.) 
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FOREST-FIRE CONTROL 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill relating to for- 
est-fire control, and I request that the 
bill together with an explanatory state- 
ment by me may be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred, and, without 
objection, the bill and explanatory 
statement will be printed in the REcorp, 
as requested by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2275) to authorize appropriations for 
carrying out the provisions of sections 1, 
2, and 3 of the act of June 7, 1924 (43 
Stat. 653), as amended, introduced by 
Mr. ELLENDER, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, or- 
dered to be printed, and to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated annually not 
more than $20,000,000 to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to carry ouf the provi- 
sions of sections 1, 2, and 3 of the act of 
June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653), as amended: 
Provided, That the appropriation under this 
authorization shall not exceed $11,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, $13,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, $15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, $17,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and $19,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. 


The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. ELLENDER was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ELLENDER 


The Cooperative Forest Fire Control Act, 
Public Law No. 270, approved June 7, 1924, 
had as its purpose encouraging States in 
the protection of State and private forest 
lands from destructive fires. 

This law, as originally passed, provided 
$2,500,000 for the operation of sections 1, 2, 
and 3, which dealt with the fire-protection 
program. As time progressed and a more 
comprehensive understanding of the fire 
problem was obtained, the need for raising 
the authorization was felt and Mr. McNary 
introduced the bill, S. 45, during the first 
session of the Seventy-eighth Congress which 
was passed in 1943, raising the authorization 
to $6,300,000 for that year and by annual in- 
crements of $1,000,000 in succeeding years 
until the fiscal year 1948, when a $700,000 
inerease brought the allotted funds to the 
full authorization under the above-men- 
tioned amendment (S. 45). 

In 1945 the United States Forest Service 
and the States cooperated in making a com- 
prehensive study of the fire problem noting 
the areas under protection and the amount 
still needing protection. They also made a 
careful estimate of the cost to afford the en- 
tire area of 439,000,000 acres with the proper 
type of protection. The results of this study 
which were announced early in 1946 showed 
that $32,000,000 annually would be required 
to do the job. This included wages, emer- 
gency labor, equipment, tools, and operating 
expenses. The cost of all of these has in- 
creased appreciably and the present cost for 
doing the same job today would be in the 
neighborhood of $40,000,000. 

The Clarke-McNary Act, as amended, op- 
erates on a 50-50 basis between the Federal 
Government through its Forest Service and 
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the State governments through their forest 
services, with some additional participation 
by private owners. However, with the pres- 
ent authorization the State and private 
owners are now contributing approximately 
two-thirds of the amount being spent as 
shown by the following summary: 


State funds (60 percent) $16, 187, 488 
Private funds (7 percent) 2,029, 869 
Federal funds (33 percent) 9, 000, 000 


27, 217, 357 


The proposed amendment to increase the 
authorization of Federal funds to $20,000,000 
will do much toward completing the neces- 
sary job in setting up adequate protection 
and will spur the States to even greater 
effort in fulfilling their share or more of 
the cooperative arrangement. In conclusion 
the following justification is made for this 
Federal fina .cial aid to State and private 
owners. 

(a) 90 percent of our lumber and other 
forest preducts come from State and private 
forests. 

(b) Nearly three-fourths of our Nation's 
commercial forests are in non-Federal 
ownership. 

(c) Our most accessible and productive 
source of home-grown lumber comes from 
these lands. 

(d) 90 percent of all fires are caused by 
the careless public. 

As of January 1, 1947, the status of State 
and private organized protection was as 
follows: ‘ 

Acres 
439, 000, 000 
319, 000, 000 


Needing protection 

Now protected (73 percent) 

Unprotected but needing 
(27 percent) 


Greatest current needs are: 

(a) Extend protection to the 120,000,000 
acres now needing it but without the benefit 
of organized protection. 

(b) Intensify protection in those areas 
where protection is now spread too thin and 
where, although given some protection, fire 
losses are too great for successful forest 
management. - 

(c) Intensify State and Federal efforts ta 
reduce the number of man-caused fires. Each 
year about 90 percent of all fires are man- 
caused and, therefore, preventable. It is 
better business to prevent a fire than to have 
to fight one. 


INVESTIGATION OF SHORTAGE OF 
PETROLEUM, ETC. 


Mr. McMAHON submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 210), which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce: 


Whereas in recent months the United 
States has experienced a shortage of petro- 
leum products, and particularly a serious 
shortage of heating fuels, which has brought 
distress and suffering to many families in 
large areas of the United States; and 

Whereas it now appears that a shortage of 
these products is likely to occur again during 
the winter of 1948-49; and 

Whereas it is reported that the country 
soon will be confronted with a gasoline short- 
age and that supplies of gasoline will be in- 
adequate to meet the needs of the civilian 
economy and the national defense: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized and directed to make a full and complete 
study and investigation of the shortage of 
petroleum and petroleum products and natu- 
ral gas. The committee is authorized to in- 
vestigate all matters affecting or related to 
this problem, including: 


120, 000, 600 
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(1) The desirability of establishing a na- 
tional petroleum policy; 

(2) Estimated petroleum reserves (a) of 
the United States, (b) of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, (c) outside the Western Hemisphere; 

(3) Present and estimated future demand 
for petroleum and petroleum products; 

(4) Adequacy of facilities for the produc- 
tion, refining, transportation, and marketing 
of petroleum and petroleum products; 

(5) Availability of steel and other mate- 
rial and equipment necessary for drilling new 
oil and gas wells, building additional re- 
finery capacity, and constructing transpor- 
tation facilities, including pipe lines, tankers, 
and tank cars; 

(6) Imports and exports of petroleum 
products; 

(7) Substitute fuels, including alcohol; 

(8) The advisability of extending or relax- 
ing governmental controls over the produc- 
tion, refining, transportation, and marketing 
of petroleum and petroleum products; 

(9) Federal and State conservation poli- 
cies; 

(10) The price factor; 

(11) Freight rates and pipe-line tariff 
rates; and 

(12) The desirability of a coordinated de- 
velopment and use of petroleum reserves of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The committee shall report its findings 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
together with such recommendations as it 
may deem desirable. i 

The committee is authorized to utilize the 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of the various departments and agencies 
of the Government to the extent that such 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel, in the opinion of such dep:rtments and 
agencies, can be furnished without undue 
interference with the performance of the 
work and duties of such departments and 
agencies. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Eightieth Congress, to 
employ such clerical and other assistants, 
to require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such correspondence, books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, 
to take such testimony, and to make such 
expenditures, as it deeems advisable. The 
expenses of the committee under this res- 
olution, which shall not exceed $25,000, shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man of the committee. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND JUDI- 
CIARY APPROPRIATIONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. GREEN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. *607) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce, and the Judiciary, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and 
for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 4, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
a new paragraph as follows: 

“North Atlantic fisheries: For necessary 
expenses of completing surveys, discussions, 
and other preliminary activities incident to 
the negotiation of an international agree- 
ment relating to conservation of the North 
Atlantic fisheries, $30,000.” 


REDUCTION OF INCOME-TAX PAYMENTS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BUTLER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 4790) to reduce individual 
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income-tax payments, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 


TITLES TO LANDS AND RESOURCES 
BENEATH NAVIGABLE WATERS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BUTLER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 1988) to confirm and estab- 
lish the titles of the States to lands and 
resources in and beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries and to 
provide for the use and control of said 
lands and resources; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. THYE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 2202) to promote the general wel- 
fare, national interest, and foreign policy 
of the United States through necessary 
economic and financial assistance to for- 
eign countries which undertake to coop- 
erate with each other in the establish- 
ment and rhaintenance of economic con- 
ditions essential to a peaceful and pros- 
perous world, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

Mr. TAYLOR submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill S. 2202, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 


H. R. 5314. An act to strengthen national 
security and the common defense by pro- 
viding for the maintenance of an adequate 
domestic rubber-producing industry, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H. R. 5607. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS—ADDRESS BY HON. 
JAMES F. BYRNES 


[Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 


to have printed in the REcorp an address . 


delivered on November 6, 1947, at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., by former Secretary ot State 
James F. Byrnes to the House of Bishops of 
the Episcopal Church, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


JEFFERSON-JACKSON DAY ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR McGRATH 


[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a Jefferson- 
Jackson Day address delivered by Senator 
McGraTH at Indianapolis, Ind., February 29, 
1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE NEED FOR COMPULSORY ARBI- 
TRATION—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement re- 
garding the need for compulsory arbitra- 
tion, prepared by him, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


JEFFERSON-JACKSON DAY ADDRESS BY 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


[Mr. MCMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the Jefferson- 
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Jackson Day address delivered by Hon. John 
W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, in 
Newark, N. J., February 19, 1948, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


COMMENTS BY PHILIP W. PORTER ON 
RENT CONTROL AND ON SENATOR 
CAIN’S SPEECH 


[Mr. BRICKER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article on 
the subject of Senator Carn’s speech in the 
Senate on the rent-control extension bill, 
by Philip W. Porter, published in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, March 1, 1948, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


TIDELANDS OIL—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE 


[Mr. ELLENDER asked and obtained 'eave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “More Tidelands Suits,” from the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune of March 4, 
1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS PROGRAM—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE NEW ORLEANS 
TIMES-PICAYUNE 


[Mr. ELLENDER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp an editorial re- 
lating to the proposed force bill, from the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune of March 1, 
1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


LAUGHING WITH CONGRESS—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE BESSEMER HERALD 


[Mr. THYE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the RecorD an editorial on Senator 
Witey’s book, Laughing With Congress, 
published in t February 2€ issue of the 
Bessemer Herald, of Bessemer Mich., which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


PENSIONS AT SIXTY—EDITORIAL FROM 
é THE WHEELING INTELLIGENCER 


[Mr. REVERCOMB asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Pensions at Sixty,” published 
in the Wheeling Intelligencer for March 3, 
1948, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF RECIPROCAL TRADE 
AGREEMENTS ACT 


[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter dated 
March 5, 1948, addressed to him from John 
Breckenridge dealing with the proposed ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, and a portion of a statement made by 
Hugh W. Taylor, dealing with trade-agree- 
ment negotiations with Mexico on burley and 
dark-leaf tobacco, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR PACIFIC TRUST 
ISLANDS—ARTICLES FROM THE MANILA 
(PHILIPPINE ISLANDS) EVENING NEWS 
[Mr. CORDON asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp two articles pub- 

lished in Manila Evening News of February 

10 and 11, 1948, dealing with the trust is- 

lands in the Pacific, which appear in the 

Appendix.] 


TWO POINTS FOR CONGRESS—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Two Points for Congress,” published 
in the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star of February 
23, 1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


PRACTICAL PROPOSALS—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE LA FAYETTE (IND.) JOUR- 
NAL COURIER 


[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Practical Proposals,” published in 
the La Fayette (Ind.) Journal Courier of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1948, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 
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UNIFIED REGULATION—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 


[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Unified Regulation,” published in 
the New York Times of February 28, 1948, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS PROGRAM—RESOLU- 
TION OF VIRGINIA DEMOCRATIC STATE 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day, March 6, in the city of Richmond, 
the State Central Democratic Commit- 
tee of Virginia met and adopted a reso- 
lution in condemnation of the action of 
the President of the United States in rec- 
ommending unconstitutional legislation 
which, if adopted, would virtually mean 
the end oi States’ rights and self-govern- 
ment. 

The Virginia State Central Democratic 
Committee is the governing body of the 
Democracy of Virginia and is elected 
from all sections of the State, with rep- 
resentation given to every congressional 
district. 

It is very significant that this resolu- 
tion was passed without a single dissent- 
ing vote. 

Another resolution was also passed, 
withholding from the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee the collections from the 
Jefferson Day dinner, amounting to some 
$17,000. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution adopted by the Virginia State Cen- 
tral Democratic Committee be printed in 
the REcorD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Whereas the President of the United 
States, and the titular head of our political 
party, has urged the Congress of the United 
States to adopt certain laws repugnant to 
our fundamental concept of the rights of 
the several States as reserved in the Consti- 
tution, in that he— 

Has proposed the enactment of a so-called 
Fair Employment Practice Act under which 
a Federal police might determine the legal- 
ity of the act of a citizen in selecting the 
agents, employees, or servants of his choice 
and might punish him for exercising and 
acting upon his individual judgment; 

Has proposed a law which would limit our 
right of appeal and would deprive us of the 
due process of law guaranteed by the four- 
teenth amendment of the Constitution; 

Has proposed a law to penalize and punish 
the political subdivisions of the several 
States, and the innocent citizens thereof, 
for acts of lawlessness committed within 
their confines; 

Has proposed to abolish the barriers of 
segregation and social division recognized 
by the leaders of both races to be most con- 
ducive to the maintenanc. of peaceable and 
friendly relations between the races; 

Has undertaken by Federal law to censor 
and condemn the customs of the South and 
has sought to impose upon it the restraints, 
inequities, and injustices of the period of 
reconstruction; and 

Whereas after years of patience, education, 
and mutual effort on the part of both races 
the said races are now living together in this 
State with an amity and forbearance un- 
known in the annals of history; and 

Whereas it is the hope and earnest desire 
of the people of Virginia and of the mem- 
bers of the Democratic Party therein that 
no act be taken which will in any way en- 
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danger this peaceable and friendly relation 
of the races: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the State central committee 
of the Democratic Party of Virgtnia— 

1. That it condemns and deplores the ef- 
forts of the President and the leaders of the 
National Democratic Party to gain political 
favor by espousing laws tending to disrupt 
and disturb the friendly relation now exist- 
ing between the races in Virginia and in the 
South. 

2. That it condemns and deplores the 
patent effort on the part of the President and 
the national Democratic leaders to out-Wal- 
lace Wallace. 

3. That while we are not unmindful of the 
political pressure on the President from the 
radical elements within and without the 
Democratic Party, we remind him that while 
many of these policies and proposals have 
long appeared in the platforms of the Com- 
munist and the Republican Parties, that they 
are contrary to the fundamental principles 
of the party of Jefferson and Jackson, and in 
violation of the rights reserved to the States, 
in the Federal Constitution. 

4. That the people of the South have not 
borne the brunt of the battles of the Demo- 
cratic Party over the years to be made a sac- 
rifice on the altar of political expediency. 

5. That the leaders and members of the 
National Democratic Party who are inter- 
ested in its success at the polls are respect- 
fully requested to refrain from taking any 
action which would jeopardize or endanger 
its success in the South, where it has been 
nourished and sustained throughout its ex- 
istence. 

6. That the Representatives of Virginia in 
the Congrcss of the United States be urged 
to oppose and seek the defeat of such legis- 
lation with every means within their power. 

7. That we approve and commend the 
courageous stand taken by the Governor of 
Virginia; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to J. Howarp McGraTuH, chairman of the 
national committee of the Democratic Party, 
and to our Representatives in the United 
States Congress. 


KANSAS CITY ELECTIONS—RESOLUTION 
OF MISSOURI REPUBLICAN STATE COM- 
MITTEE 
Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani- 

mous consent to have printed in the body 

of the REcorp a copy of a resolution of- 

fered by Hon. C. R. “Ted” Hawkins, a 

member of the Missouri State Senate, at 

a meeting of the Missouri Republican 

State Committee held on February 28, 

1948. This resolution was unanimously 

adopted by the committee. I ask that it 

follow the resolution just offered by the 
senior Senator from Virginia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Republican State 
committee, That we respectfully request that 
the Committee of the United States Senate 
for the Investigation of Executive Depart- 
ments give consideration to the investigation 
of the following facts: 

The crime of stealing elections exceeds all 
other offenses against the peacetime welfare 
of this Nation, but the offense most certain to 
destroy the confidence of the people in our 
Government is the misuse of power by 
highest Government officials, to wreak ven- 
geance upon their political opponents and 
personal enemies as a means of whitewash- 
ing and covering up the venal and criminal 
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acts of their intimates and colleagues of a 
brutal and ruthless political machine. 

President Truman ordered his old cronies 
of the Pendergast machine to purge Con- 
gressman Slaughter. The people voted for 
Slaughter, but the machine stole the election 
and counted him out. Truman’s Attorney 
General Clark hamstrung official investigators 
with instructions which resulted in a white- 
wash. The Kansas City Star dug up and pub- 
lished the evidence and the election thieves 
were indicted. President Truman went to 
Kansas City. While he was there, and within 
a few blocks of his hotel, the election board 
safe was dynamited and the evidence stolen. 
Our own Senator JAMEs P. Kem insisted on a 
thorough and complete investigation. 

The FBI has cracked a thousand tougher 
crimes than this one, but not with Truman 
in the White House and his Pendergast 
cronies involved. 

The chairman of the Republican State com- 
mittee publicly demanded a clean-up, and 
called for a probe of election irregularities 
in certain counties where prizes of great 
value were offered as lures for voters. Sen- 
ator Kem’s investigation was stopped by fili- 
buster. 

Finally, Truman and Clark went into ac- 
tion—and what action. To divert attention 
from the stinking Kansas City scandal which 
was rocking the Nation, they mobilized the 
famous FBI, as though for war. 

From thousands of American counties, 
Truman and Clark selected two of the 
smallest and ordered an all-out invasion. 
Little Butler County, Mo., was selected be- 
cause it is the home county of the Repub- 
lican State chairman. They decided that he 
must be taught better than to needle the big 
shots at the National Capital with public 
statements. 

Then Truman and Clark had another in- 
spiration—and still more crafty and venge- 
ful. In the neighboring county of Scott, 
there lived a prominent family of Democrats 
whom Truman and Clark hated. The family 
patriarch and leader was that great Demo- 
crat, that great American, Charley Bianton. 

With his newspaper, he was fighting the 
battles of the Democratic Party long before 
Tom Pendergast made a United States Senator 
out of a county judge. But Charley Blanton 
had flayed the misdeeds of Truman and Clark 
with his trenchant editorial pen, soundly 
and often. 

And here, as though made to order, was 
their opportunity for revenge. If the Blan- 
ton family could be humbled before the inva- 
sion of Republican Butler County, another 
enemy would have been punished, and the 
charge ‘of partisan politics avoided. So the 
invasion was ordered. The record does not 
show how many detectives Clark sent to big 
Kansas City, but when they came to little 
Butler County they traveled in squads and 
platoons. Pharaoh’s locusts were scarcely 
more numerous, and almost before the flow- 
ers had faded on Charley Blanton’s grave his 
son and successor had been indicted. We 
doubt if there is an American county where 
a swarm of FBI men could not find a: few 
old Negroes who could be frightened into say- 
ing that their votes had been bought. But 
election laws are to be observed and enforced, 
and we pledge all of the resources of the 
Republican State committee to that end. 

But what of the other offense? Hitler 
brazenly and brutally exterminated his op- 
ponents. Stalin does the same. Back to Nero 
we must go to find a ruler whose favorite 
dodge was to point a cowardly, accusing fin- 
ger at humble citizens to divert attention 
from his own misdeeds; also Neroesque was 
the fiendish timing by which indictments 
from Republican Butler County were release 
by publication to shock a great State-wide 
gathering of Republicans at St. Louis. 
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Under Democratic and Republican Presi- 
dents, the FBI had been kept upon a high 
plane and had won the admiration and re- 
spect of the people. 

It remained for Messrs. Truman and Clark 
to smudge its fine record. Only the present 
occupant of the White House and his syco- 
phant would use the FBI to whitewash the 
Kansas City election steal and ballot bur- 
glary. Only a disciple of Tom Pendergast 
would use the FBI to visit personal vengeance 
upon those who dared to speak out against 
official misconduct. 

We cannot retaliate in kind. We would 
not if we could. Pray God that no President 
ever will again. Our only recourse is to lay 
this record before the people through a fair 
and courageous press, and to ask your com- 
mittee to investigate this record as a basis 
for such action as the Congress may deem 
proper, including possible impeachment. 


SECRET RUSSIAN ACTIVITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, when I 
was in London last summer it was my 
privilege to meet a very distinguished 
Englishman by the name of Kenneth de 
Courcy. He publishes what is known as 
the Intelligence Digest, a review of world 
affairs. In Europe and Canada, and 
throughout the British Empire, this In- 
telligence Digest is held in high regard 
by those. who desire to know what is 
going on in the world. 

Mr. De Courcy publishes an American 
edition of the Intelligence Digest. 

Mr. De Courcy and his nephew, 
Michael, are now in America. They will 
spend several days in Washington. 

I was interested to note that in the 
March issue Mr. De Courcy brings out 
Russian activities in the United States. 


He speaks of Mr. Oumansky, who, when 
living, ranked above the Soviet Ambas- 
sador in Washington, and who, from 


Washington, went to Mexico. Mr. De 
Courcy says that just before his death, 
Oumansky wrote an important secret re- 
port dealing with espionage and sabotage 
against the United States. In this report 
he said the Germans had failed miser- 
ably in their organization of a fifth 
column in the United States, that no 
effective German sabotage took place, 
and that the secret agents of Germany 
who landed in the United States effected 
nothing because they did not go at their 
task in the right way. 

Oumansky, in his report, showed how 
the FBI had tracked these agents down. 
He stated there was no effective internal 
German organization in the United 
States. He brought out the need of the 
Russians’ perfecting an internal organi- 
zation here. He proceeded to state that 
there was no country in the world where 
it was easier to organize a spy system 
than in the United States, and that the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics must 
learn from the mistakes Germany had 
made. 

He stated further that the United 
States had two vulnerable points—the 
Panama Canal and the locks at the Sault 
Ste. Marie—that if these two points were 
attacked, it would seriously hamper 
America’s war effort. Mr. Oumansky 
thought preparation should be made at 
once for sabotaging these two main stra- 
tegic points. 

He stated that Germany had made a 
mistake which Russia must avoid, 
namely, the open creation of a bund. It 
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will be remembered that the Germans 
had a German bund in this country. 
He said tat important people should be 
excluded from any Russian activity along 
this line. He strongly advocated the 
limitation of each agent to one particular 
activity. 

Mr. President, I am bringing this mat- 
ter to the attention of the Senate because 
this is a report by a former Russian Am- 
bassador to his country, telling why Ger- 
many failed in its sabotage, and what is 
necessary in the creation of a successful 
Russian agency in this country, so that 
if and when an emergency arises, they 
will have an adept and efficient organi- 
zation. 

Soon after Oumansky’s death the So- 
viet Government gave orders for this 
work to start. In November 1945 two 
officers of the Russian Intelligence trav- 
eling under the names of Vladimir Novak 
and Joseph Erdman arrived in Mexico 
City. They soon left on their mission, 
which included extensive travels in the 
Panama Canal Zone. In May 1946 they 
showed up in Cuba; how long they stayed 
there is not certain. Traveling under 
other names, they went in August 1946 
by air to Florida. Later they went north 
and west and eventually returned to 
Mexico. 

The report of this extremely important 
trip was submitted to the MVD in Decem- 
ber 1946, and presently the Intelligence 
Division of the Russian General Staff 
examined the conclusions of the report 
with very great care. 

On the whole, they recommended 
Oumansky’s memorandum. They point- 
ed out that deterioration in the rela- 
tions between the U. S. S. R. and the 
United States already made it urgent to 

ct without delay. 

By February 1947 Moscow had a com- 
plete geographical survey of the whole 
problem worked out, based on Ouman- 
sky’s memorandum and the special intel- 
ligence report of those agents. The 
whole organization has since made a 
great deal of progress, and is now being 
increased by every possible means in the 
power of the Soviet Government. 

Since the spring of 1947, Russian agents 
have been arriving in considerable num- 
bers in Latin-American countries, espe- 
cially Costa Rica, Cuba, Haiti, Mexico, 
and Colombia. The discoveries made in 
Canada revealed only a part of the great 
system of spies which is being organized 
to undermine the defenses of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, when we face what is 
before us in the world today and reflect 
on what took place in Czechoslovakia, 
and what it is prophesied will take place 
in Italy in the next few weeks, the ques- 
tion which arises in my mind is whether 
or not we are adequate to meet any of 
the impacts of these effective Russian 
plans. To me that is the issue we must 
face today. We may continue quarrel- 
ing about our internal differences and 
perhaps fall asleep to the serious threats 
from this area of the world—the Russian 
manner of penetration. 

Mr. President, I trust and hope that we 
are not so blind as not to realize that we 
must meet head-on the plans of the 
shrewdest international manipulators in 
world history. 


MARCH 8 


THE TAX ON OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, there 
appears in the current issue of Life mag- 
azine an editorial entitled “Margarine 
versus Butter.” While I do not submit 
this article in opposition to any dairy 
interests, I feel that it presents an excel- 
lent argument against the present unjust 
restrictions and taxes placed upon this 
product. 

As is well known, I have repeatedly 
asked that these restrictions against 
margarine be removed. 

In 1943 I introduced Senate bill 1426, 
designed to suspend, for the duration, 
the existihg 10 cents per pound tax on 
margarine containing yellow. color, 
whether artificial or otherwise, and to 
restrict the definition of the term “man- 
ufacturer” for the duration, so that res- 
taurants, boarding houses, hospitals, and 
so forth, could color margarine and serve 
it to their patrons, guests, and employees 
without incurring the $600 annual license 
fee now imposed upon them. 

The war is over, and although butter 
is now more plentiful than at the time 
this bill was introduced it is still out- 
side of the financial reach of many. On 
Wednesday I shall again appear before 
the Senate Finance Committee with my 
proposed amendment to H. R. 4790, 
which would accomplish the same pur- 
pose now as S. 1426 would have done dur- 
ing the war. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
to have this editorial printed in the Rrc- 
ORD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MARGARINE VERSUS BUTTER—A GOOD FIGHT TO 
GET IN ON 

There’s a good fight shaping up in Con- 
gress in which all American housewives have 
a stake. If their side wins they can save 
at least $6,000,000 a year on grocery bills and 
an estimated 88,000,000 woman-hours a year 
in the kitchen. The country would also 
save 52,000,000 bushels of grain, which could 
be exported to a hungry world instead of be- 
ing fed to cows and churned into butter. 
At least that is what the makers of oleo- 
margarine figure. Even if they exaggerate, 
there is no doubt that their side in this 
fight is the side of the housewife, of justice, 
and of common sense. 

For the first time in over 60 years the 
margarine makers have a fighting chance to 
reduce or repeal the discriminatory taxes on 
margarine which have been imposed on 
consumers by the butter lobby. Margarine 
is the only modern case of a perfectly re- 
spectable commodity being taxed directly 
by the United States Government just to 
keep down its sales for the benefit of a rival 
product. In addition to this direct tax a 
licensing law keeps half of all grocers from 
handling margarine; the sale of colored mar- 
garine is prohibited entirely in 23 States; 
and the United States Army and Navy are 
forbidden by law to use any kind of mar- 
garine, as are the public hospitals, jails, 
etc., of 17 States. 

In spite of this the per capita consump- 
tion of margarine has gradually gone up, 
especially since 1940. Such is the achieve- 
ment of the patient margarine makers, whose 
product, made from vegetable oils instead 
of milk, is no less nutritious than butter, and 
whose prices, despite the tax handicap, are 
a whole lot lower. Most housewives who can 
get margarine for 30 cents or 40 cents aren't 
going to pay 90 cents for butter, even if they 
have to waste time mixing in the color. So 
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the tax is just a senseless penalty and an 
empty monument to the power of the butter 
lobby. 

Whether you like margarine or not, you 
must agree that this is a fairly outrageous 
situation. When the first antimargarine tax 
was passed in 1886, there were enough fraudu- 
lent margarine makers to lend a slight pro 
bono publico flavor to the legislation. That 
hasn’t been true for years. The butter lob- 
by’s main argument for the tax nowadays 
is that dairy farming is a great national 
asset. Representative Murray of Wiscon- 
sin brings a toy Holstein into the House, 
describes the miraculous food-producing 
powers of her species, and calls her “the 
foster mother of the human race.” No doubt 
she is all of that, but the soybean and the 
cottonseed are productive little assets too. 
Indeed, the soybean has recently been win- 
ning more new congressional friends than 
the cow. And this year the soybean and 
cottonseed Congressmen, sparked by a Re- 
publican freshman from Indiana named 
MITCHELL who used to peddle margarine from 
a truck, have organized a lobby which is as 
loud and enthusiastic as the butter lobby is 
quiet and smooth. They have been prom- 
ised hearings on some of the many justice- 
to-margarine bills now in the House Agri- 
culture Committee. This committee is 
dairy dominated and has smothered many 
such bills before. It may smother them 
again but, as we say, there is a fighting 
chance. So if you are tired of having mar- 
garine discriminated against, write to your 
own Congressman or to Representative Ep- 
WARD MITCHELL. Incidentally, did you know 
that in the wintertime butter is artificially 
colored too? 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 
Ball 


Moore 
Morse 
Myers 
O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
O'Mahoney 
Overton 
Pepper 


Gurney 
Hatch 
Barkley Hayden 
Brewster Hickenlooper 
Bricker Hill 
Bridges Hoey 
Brooks Hojland 
Buck Ives 

Butler Jenner Reed 

Byrd Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Cain Johnston, S.C. Robertson, Va. 
Capehart Kem Robertson, Wyo. 
Capper Kilgore Russell 
Chavez Knowland Saltonstall 
Connally Smith 

Cooper Sparkman 
Cordon Stennis 
Donnell Taylor 
Downey McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
Dworshak McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Eastland McFarland Thye 

Ecton McGrath Vandenberg 
Ellender McKellar Watkins 
Ferguson McMahon Wherry 
Flanders Malone Wiley 
Fulbright Martin Williams 
George Maybank Wilson 

Green Millikin 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Batp- 
win] is absent because of the death of 
the Governor of Connecticut. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD] and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Hawkes] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{[Mr. Tosey] is absent because of elec- 
tions in his State. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] is absent by leave of the Senate, 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] 


Langer 
Lodge 
Lucas 
McCarran 
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and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Stewart] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
InGs] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
UMSTEAD] and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty- 
three Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the Senate will proceed under the 
5-minute rule. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Mr. McKELLAR. MYr. President, when 
the Marshall plan was first announced 
and I read it, I tried to read it with some 
care. After reflection I rather came to 
the conclusion, because of the enormous 
loans, or gifts involved, and especially 
after we had made so many already, that 
I would vote against it when it came up 
for a vote in the Senate. 

In the last few weeks, however, condi- 
tions have arisen which have caused me 
to reconsider the opinion I then reached 
on the European recovery program, or 
Vandenberg bill, S. 2202, and I am obliged 
to say that a careful reconsideration in 
connection with facts that have devel- 
oped in Europe since that time and the 
specific fact of Russia taking over 
Czechoslovakia last week or week before 
last, and her efforts to take in Finland 
last week and this week, have caused me 
to change my mind. At this time I be- 
lieve that I should vote for the Vanden- 
berg bill, putting into effect the Marshall 
plan. 

Mr. President, like every other good 
American citizen, when the late World 
War II was over, I joined in the hope 
that we would never have another war. 
I hoped we could have an agreement 
among the nations of the earth to keep 
the peace for all time—those nations 
which had been so sorely afflicted as to 
be in the war and those which were not 
in the war but which had seen its dev- 
astation. It seemed that the world was 
tired of war. 

I know I felt that way with all my 
heart. I voted for the United Nations, 
and I hoped that it would be able to 
set up machinery that would forever stop 
war—and I believe the people of most 
other nations felt the same way. 

Russia as a nation did not seem to 
agree with that view. Her statesmen 
have made every effort and have taken 
every step possible to prevent the mak- 
ing of an agreement to keep the peace. 
Instead of being opposed to war, I am 
convinced that her leaders feel that she 
is not exactly ready for war, but they are 
hoping that the time will soon come when 
they can go to war and perhaps take 
over the world. 

Twenty or more years ago I visited 
Russia. I met a number of her promi- 
nent men. I saw her people. I saw 
large portions of the country. She hasa 
large area, but she did not seem to me to 
rank with the British nation, or the 
French Nation, or the German Nation, or 
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our own Nation, or many other nations, 
and I do not think she ranks with them 
now. I think she is determined to take 
over Europe and put it under the banner 
of communism, if it is humanly possible. 

I am utterly opposed to communism. 
I am opposed to its every principle and 
to its every tenet. I believe that today 
it is the greatest enemy that freedom 
has or that humanity has. 

Last year, and even this year, I had 
thought that we ought to reduce our 
Army to a skeleton of an army, as we 
have always done after other wars were 
over, and let our people go back to peace- 
ful and free pursuits. But Russia’s ac- 
tions in taking over and in continuing 
to take over free nations of Europe have 
made me believe that America has an- 
other duty at this time. 

We ought to put our Army in condi- 
tion, our Navy in condition, our Air 
Corps in condition, our Marine Corps in 
condition, and every cther like agency in 
condition with one distinct purpose in 
view: That if Russia takes over another 
nation or attempts to do so, our Nation 
will take the lead in defending that na- 
tion and all the other free nations of 
Europe. 

Mr. President, I am a peaceful man. 
I do not believe in making war, but when 
I see another nation not only, preparing 
to make war on us but taking over other 
nations that will add to her stréngth, I 
think we ought to look the facts squarely 
in the face and let it be known that 
America will help the free nations of 
Europe—England, France, the part of 
Germany that England, France, and 
America control, Spain, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Greece, Turkey, Austria— 
and all other nations that want to join 
us, and give Russia notice that if she 
undertakes to take over any more Euro- 
pean territory we are at the service of 
those nations and will help them main- 
tain their individuality and their inde- 
pendence. 

These two facts—Russia taking over 
Czechoslovakia and Finland, together 
with Russia’s taking over such a large 
part of Germany, and her failure even 
to negotiate on a peace treaty settling 
the status of Germany and the various 
other nations of Europe, as well as her 
action toward Greece and her solicita- 
tions in Italy, seem to me to make it ap- 
parent that Russia’s definite plan and 
purpose is to take over the remaining 
nations of Europe which she has not 
already taken over—and, I might add, 
perhaps some of the far eastern nations. 

In my judgment, for her to do this 
would be hurtful to herself, it would be 
hurtful to every one of the nations taken 
over in Europe, and it would be enor- 
mously hurtful to America in interfering 
with our peaceful trade and commerce 
with the nations of Europe and with the 
other nations of the world. 

To be perfectly frank, these consider- 
ations have caused me to reach an en- 
tirely different conclusion; and when the 
Vandenberg bill comes to a vote I expect 
to vote for it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT and Mr. KEM ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With 
the consent of the Senate, the Chair will 
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recognize the Senator from Arkansas for 
5 minutes, inasmuch as he must leave 
the Chamber. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
the course of the debate on March 3, it 
became clear that although the chair- 
man, the distiguished senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] and 
other members of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, approve of the objective 
and purpose of the amendment which I 
have offered, at the same time they 
strongly object to its inclusion in this 
legislation. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee said during the debate: 

So long as the record is as clear as it is— 
and the Senator is making it clear, as the 
committee report makes it clear—it is prac- 
tically the universal opinion that the con- 
solidation of the western European countries 
along the line of which the Senator is speak- 
ing is the pattern of realistic hope. 


Later he added: 

I wish to make it quite plain that I share 
all these hopes for European unification. 
I see little long-range hope except as there 
can be a consolidation which is substantially 
more than economic. 


In view of these statements of the 
chairman of the committee, and out of 
consideration for his request that this 
amendment be not pressed at this time, 
I am withdrawing it. I am withdrawing 
it, however, with an understanding with 
the Senator from Michigan that within 
the near future and before the adjourn- 
ment of this Congress the Committee on 
Foreign Relations will hold hearings and 
consider Senate Concurrent Resolution 
10, which expresses the approval of the 
Congress of a United States of Europe. 

Although I am _ withdrawing the 
amendment at this time, I wish to re- 
affirm my conviction that the unification 
of Europe is essential to the future peace 
of the world, and that this country should 
do everything in its power to promote 
such a union. I am confident that if 
the Committee on Foreign Relations con- 
siders the matter it will act favorably 
upon the expression of our approval of 
European union. 

Mr. President, within the last few days 
five of the principal western European 
countries have sent delegates to Brussels 
to consider plans for bringing about a 
closer union of their respéctive countries. 
In view of all the circumstances which 
now prevail it is obvious the time has 
arrived for decisive action. The.oppor- 
tunity is here now and it will be a great 
tragedy for Europe and for us if this op- 
portunity is missed because of hesitation 
and timidity. Without the unification of 
western Europe there is little hope for 
that larger unity envisioned by the 
United Nations, without which the end- 
less repetition of devastating wars is 
inevitable. 

It is with reluctance that I withdraw 
the amendment, but in view of the op- 
position of the committee, and therefore 
its almost certain defeat by this body, and 
the probability that such a defeat would 
be interpreted as this Nation’s disap- 
proval of European unity, I feel com- 
pelled to follow this course. I can only 
hope that the debate which has taken 
place will strengthen the determination 
of the Europeans and will induce the 
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Congress, before it adjourns, to give its 
blessing to the efforts of the Europeans 
to bring order and unity out of their 
present chaotic nationalism. 

It is extremely unfortunate that at this 
critical period in the affairs of the world, 
we find ourselves in this country divided 
and torn apart by internal quarrels which 
distract our attention from the danger 
arising from Soviet aggression. 

Mr. President, the lack of unity is the 
greatest weakness of the democracies. 
I had hoped that through this bill we 
might take at least a small step in the 
direction of unity. I still feel that un- 
less the CEEC countries can achieve 
political unification during the next few 
years, the ERP program not only will fail 
to bring peace and stability to Europe, 
but, on the contrary, if those countries 
succumb one by one to the Communists, 
it will actually result in a tremendous 
subsidy at our expense to the growth of 
Communist power. 

Mr. President, last Wednesday the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch carried an editorial 
relating to this subject, which I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Recorp 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE 


The falling of the iron fist on Czechoslo- 
vakia and Finland gives new importance and 
urgency to the conference opening in Brus- 
sels today on the formation of a union of 
western Europe. 

While Britain, France, and the United 
States have been talking about a United 
States of Europe, Russia has been creating 
one. Russia now has eastern and central 
Europe firmly under its hand and is rumbling 
at the gates of the western European nations. 

As far back as 1943, Winston Churchill pro- 
posed to Washington the creation of a con- 
federation of Europe. But the State Depart- 
ment evinced no interest. The Senate has 
been equally dilatory. It has taken no action 
on the year-old Fulbright resolution favoring 
the formation of a United States of Europe 
within the frame-work of the United Nations. 

While the Senate neglects the Fulbright 
resolution, with its limited and realistic ob- 
jective, a group of Republican Senators 
headed by BALL, of Minnesota, and BREWSTER, 
of Maine, confuse the picture with a proposal 
for an entirely new international organiza- 
tion with the power to bind its members to 
military action. It is more than a little 
strange that Senators who have not become 
interested in encouraging a union of western 
Europe would now—in an election year— 
raise an issue involving the impairment of 
American sovereignty. 

Prime Minister.Attlee and Foreign Secretary 
Bevin are more realistic. They are apparently 
throwing the still large influence of Great 
Britain into the organization of a firm fed- 
eration of free Europe. Prime Minister Attlee 
says the Brussels meeting will cover all as- 
pects of European union—economic, social, 
political, and military. Only Britain, France, 
and the Benelux countries are represented at 
the current meeting, but the object is to 
enroll the rest of western Europe within a 
year. 

Mr. Attlee has long advocated a United 
States of Europe. More than 2 years ago, he 
said, “Europe must unite or perish.” It may 
have sounded then like a slogan. Now, it 
seems a cold, bare, immutable fact. 

Even the Scandinavian countries, which 
until last week had followed the Czech line 
of trying to serve as a bridge between Russia 
and the west, are now openly denouncing 
Russia and calling for a western Europe 
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which can place herself as a strong partner 
by America’s side. 

Scandinavia’s peril consists in being geo- 
graphically so close to Finland and Russia. 
In Italy‘and France, political conquest is the 
greater danger. 

The Communists are gaining strength in 
Italy, where they polled 38 percent of the 
votes in the last general election. If the 
Communists do not win the general election 
in April, they may try a general strike or an 
uprising by their carefully drilled private 
army. 

In France parliamentary. government 
walks a tight rope between the Communists 
and the De Gaullists. 

In this alarm and confusion, Congress 
moves toward the appropriation of billions of 
dollars for economic aid to western Europe. 
But dollars alone cannot do the job. For 2 
years America has been aiding Italy at a 
rate comparable to that contemplated under 
the Marshall plan, and yet the Italian situa- 
tion has apparently grown worse. 

To Britain we have given or lent some five 
billions since the war, but Britain has had to 
dig into its own gold and dollar reserves by 
an additional four billions. The bottom of 
the barrel is in sight. 

Something more is required than loans 
from the United States. Though loans may 
temporarily stave off disaster, they do not 
restore self-confidence, revive buoyancy and 
hope, or stir the imagination of the 
recipients. 

How can western Europe possibly become 
inspired or invigorated as long as it clings to 
a division and disunion—a worship of petty 
nationalism—which compels it to rely on 
the United States for economic assistance 
and military protection? 

In the air and atomic age, the massed bil- 
lions necessary for a powerful armed force 
are simply not within reach of small or me- 
dium-sized nations. These exist solely on 
sufferance of the great powers. That suffer- 
ance, in the case of Russia, is so small as to 
be virtually nonexistent. 

So if the United States is ever to be able to 
lay down its burden of guardianship over 
western Europe, there must come into exist- 
ence a firm political, economic, and military 
union of the part of the Continent which is 
still free to make its own destiny. 

The overpowering need of Europe, both 
from its own point of view and that of Amer- 
ica, is a restoration of the balance of power. 
And there is no chance of achieving a bal- 
ance against Russia except by uniting Eu- 
rope in the West. 

The idea of European union is now present, 
the climate of opinion is favorable, and the 
firm support of the United States could very 
well prove decisive. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
now ask to withdraw the pending amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Arkansas withdraws his 
amendment to Senate bill 2202. With 
the indulgence of the Senate, the senior 
Senator from Michigan would like to ex- 
press his thanks to the able Senator from 
Arkansas for his cooperation and to as- 
sure him that his resolution will have 
every possible consideration in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CONNALLY Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to the 
Senator from Texas? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
want to comment very briefly on the Sen- 
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ator’s statement and on his amendment 
which he has now withdrawn. It seems 
to me that however desirable the objec- 
tives of the Senator from Arkansas, 
which objectives are shared no doubt by 
many other Members of the Senate, if 
there is to be a western association of 
nations it must essentially come by their 
own initiative and through their own 
action. It is true that under the Charter 
of the United Nations they may, within 
the United Nations, form a regional ar- 
rangement, but for us to undertake in the 
pending bill or otherwise directly to sug- 
gest and advance the idea, it seems to me, 
might injure the objective and might re- 
tard the movement itself, on the plea 
that we are going beyond our proper 
function and are undertaking to influ- 
ence the action of these nations. All 
Senators share the view that we should 
like to see the nations of western Europe 
that have the same democratic ideals 
and purposes as this Nation has, unite 
in forming an organization to resist the 
encroachments of totalitarianism upon 
their territories and among their people. 
But I congratulate the Senator for with- 
drawing his amendment at this time. As 
a member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee I shall most cordially hear him 
on the question. It is a question of tre- 
mendous importance; it has many deli- 
cate aspects and phases, and it, therefore, 
requires the most studious attention and 
consideration. I am sure the Senator 
can rely upon the committee’s giving 
him his day in court. What the result 
will be I cannot, of course, foretell. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is, however, a 
question that we ought not to permit to 
become entangled in the pending meas- 
ure, which is based entirely upon the 
theory of extending temporary relief 
and furnishing facilities to certain na- 
tions with which to rebuild their broken 
fortunes, and to strengthen them, in or- 
der that they may stand upon their own 
feet. That is the very heart of the bill. 
The beneficiary European nations 
should be told and should be reminded, 
as I am sure they will be after the Ad- 
ministrator is appointed, that unless 
they employ strenuous measures, mili- 
tant measures, hard-headed measures, 
to do for themselves and to marshal 
every resource at their command to aid 
in their own reestablishment and their 
own strengthening, it will be in vain, 
and the United States, of course, cannot 
continue the course upon which it is em- 
barking unless it receives the whole- 
hearted cooperation and vigorous sup- 
port of the countries of Europe that will 
become beneficiaries under this measure. 
I thank the Senator. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order of the Senate, the Chair must 
ask for a call of the calendar. Any Sen- 
ator can be recognized for 5 minutes on 
any bill as the calendar is called. The 
clerk will proceed to state the measures 
on the calendar, beginning with Calen- 
dar No. 952. 


ANASTASIOS PANAGE IOANNATOS 


The bill (H. R. 1298) for the relief of 
Anastasios Panage Ioannatos (known as 
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Anastasios Panage Ionnetos or Tom 
Panage Yanatos) was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ALIEN FIANCES OF MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4838) to extend the period of 
validity of the act to facilitate the ad- 
mission into the United States of the 
alien fiancées or fiancés of members of 
the armed forces of the United States, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

Src. 2. Clause (b) of the proviso of the 
first section of the act approved June 29, 
1946 (60 Stat. 339), is hereby repealed. 


And on page 2, in line 1, after “Sec.”, 
to strike out “2” and insert “3.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read-the third time and 
passed. 


MRS. PEARL COLE 


The bill (H. R. 2012) for the relief of 
Mrs. Pearl Cole was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BERTHA M. ROGERS 


The bill (H. R. 4331) for the relief of 
Bertha M. Rogers was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

STANLEY-YELVERTON, INC. 


The bill (H. R. 2373) for the relief of 
Stanley-Yelverton, Inc., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. : 


NITA H. STANLEY 


The bill (H. R. 2374) for the relief of 
Nita H. Stanley was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JESSE F. CANNON AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 4541) for the relief of 
Jesse F. Cannon, Jackson Jones, and the 
estate of John Halstadt was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JOHN E. PETERSON AND GUY F. ALLEN 


The bill (S. 1654) for the relief of John 
E. Peterson and Guy F. Allen was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That John E. Peterson, 
an employee of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, and Guy F. Allen, former Chief 
Disbursing Officer, Department of the Treas- 
ury, are hereby relieved of all liability to the 
United States for the payment of the sum of 
$1,542.31, together with the interest due on 
such sum or any part thereof, representing 
the aggregate amount stolen in two robberies 
which occurred at project CAL-4905, Los Cer- 
ritos Trailer Courts, Long Beach, Calif., on 
May 6, 1945, and November 4, 1945, such sum 
having been stolen from the premises of such 
housing project offices and from the custody 
of the said John E. Peterson without fault on 
the part of either the said John E. Peterson 
or Guy F. Allen, 
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FIRE DISTRICT NO. 1, COLCHESTER, VT. 


The bill (S. 1263) for the relief of Fire 
District No. 1 of the town of Colchester, 
Vt., was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Fire District 
No. 1 of the Town of Colchester, Vt., the sum 
of $30,190.16, in full satisfaction of its claim 
against the United States for reimbursement 
of expenses incurred by it in repairing dam- 
age to a sewer line, such damage having 
resulted from improper construction by Army 
authorities, who installed the sewer line pur- 
suant to an agreement between the fire dis- 
trict and the Army: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

CLAIM OF CHARLES L. BAKER 


The bill (H. R. 1131) to confer juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim or claims of Charles L. Baker, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote by 
which House bill 1131 was just passed 
be reconsidered, and that the bill be tem- 
porarily passed over. I have not yet had 
an opportunity to examine it carefully. 
I think there will be no objection. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the vote by which the bill 
was passed is reconsidered; and, on ob- 
jection from the Senator from Oregon, 
the bill will be temporarily passed over. 

Mr. CORDON subsequently said: Mr. 
President, so far as as I am concerned, 
I withdraw any objection to House bill 
1131, and am glad to have it considered 
at any time during the call of the cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 1131) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next measure on the 
calendar. 


DORIS D. CHRISMAN 


The bill (S. 1164) for the relief of Doris 
D. Chrisman was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Doris D. Chrisman, 
of Daytona Beach, Fla., the sum of $5,000, in 
full satisfaction of her claim against the 
United States for compensation for personal 
injuries sustained by her, and for reimburse- 
ment of hospital, medical, and other expenses 
incurred by her, as a result of an accident 
which occurred when the automobile in 
which she was riding collided with a United 
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States Army vehicle, on United States High- 
way No. 1, 3 miles south of Oak Hill, Fla., on 
November 12, 1943: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful,-any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


HOWARD A. YEAGER 


The bill (H. R. 4570) for the relief of 
Howard A. Yeager was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF MRS. ELIZABETH CAMPBELL 


The bill (H. R. 1654) for the relief of 
the estate of Mrs. Elizabeth Campbell 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


E. W. STRONG 


The bill (S. 1588) for the relief of E. W. 
Strong was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mr. E. W. Strong, 
of Gasque, Ala., the sum of $1,500, in full sat- 
isfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for the destruction 
of his oyster bed in Oyster Bay, Baldwin 
County, Ala., as a result of dredging opera- 
tions performed by the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, in 1943. 


ESTATE OF FRANCIS D. SHOEMAKER 


The bill (S. 1875) for the relief of the 
estate of Francis D. Shoemaker was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to E. P. S. Newman 
and Richard J. Taggart, as executors of the 
estate of Francis D. Shoemaker, the sum of 
$54.49, which sum was awarded to Francis D. 
Shoemaker by the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia on December 24, 1925, 
as compensation for land condemned for 
streets in the District of Columbia and was 
paid into the court but was returned, under 
the rules of the court, to the United States 
Treasury when it was not claimed, the said 
Francis D. Shoemaker having died before 
collecting the sum: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


MRS. ESSIE N. FANNIN AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 697) for the relief of 
Mrs. Essie N. Fannin, Miss Helen Hicks, 
Miss Marie Hicks, Miss Frances Fannin, 
William O. Thompson, and Mrs. W. D. 
Thompson was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
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MRS. FLORENCE BENOLKEN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 69) for the relief of Mrs. Florence 
Benolken, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, on page 1, in line 6, after 
the words “sum of”, to strike out “$4,- 
257.48” and insert “$306.43”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Florence 
Benolken, of Omaha, Nebr., the sum of 
$306.48, in full satisfaction of her claim 
against the United States for reimbursement 
of expenses and compensation for losses in- 
curred by her as a result of having been 
erroneously advised by representatives of the 
War Department that she was not entitled 
to have her household goods shipped at Gov- 
ernment expense from Seattle, Wash., to 
Omaha, Nebr., subsequent to the death in 
October 1942 of her husband, Lt. Francis 
John Benolken, while serving on active duty 
in the Army of the United States: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DAN C. RODGERS 


The bill (S. 576) for the relief of Dan 
C. Rodgers was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Dan C. Rodgers, of 
Coquille, Oreg., the sum of $213.12, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for damage to his 
automobile which occurred when a United 
States Navy airplane crashed near his resi- 
dence in Coquille, Oreg., on October 15, 1944: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


MRS. RAIFORD D. SMITH 


The bill (H. R. 1864) for the relief of 
Mrs. Raiford D. Smith was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CHARLES G. MEYERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 148) for the relief of Charles G. 
Meyers, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, on page 1, in line 6, after 
the words “sum of”, to strike out “$10,- 
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000” and insert “$4,000”, so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Charles G. Mey- 
ers, of Lyman, Wash., the sum of $4,000, in 
full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for compensation for personal 
injuries and loss of earnings sustained by 
him and for reimbursement of hospital, 
medical, and other expenses incurred by 
him as a result of having been hit, while 
engaged in the pursuit of his occupation as a 
fishing guide, by a bullet fired by an Army 
Officer during target practice at Camp Ly- 
man, Wash., on February 14, 1943: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
amount not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PAYMENT TO MEMBERS OF MESCALERO 
APACHE INDIAN TRIBE 


The bill (S. 1468) providing for pay- 
ment of $50 to each enrolled member 
of the Mescalero Apache Indian Tribe 
from funds standing to their credit in 
the Treasury of the United States was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
withdraw from the Treasury so much as 
may be necessary of the trust funds on 
deposit to the credit of the Mescalero Apache 
Tribe, and to make therefrom payment of 
$50 to each enrolled member of such tribe. 
The money paid to such members under 
this act shall not be subject to any lien 
or claim of any nature against any of such 
members. 


KLAMATH INDIANS IN OREGON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2502) to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare and advancement of the 
Klamath Indians in Oregon, which has 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment, on page 2, beginning in line 
8, to strike out: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
prior act or acts relating to the enrollment 
of members of the Klamath Tribes, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized, by 
and with the consent and recommendation 
of the General Council of the Klamath 
Tribes or its duly authorized representative, 
to eliminate from the roll any member or 
class of members for such cause as, to the 
Secretary and the said General Council or 
its representative, shall be found just and 
reasonable upon such investigation or hear- 
ing as the Secretary may determine. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 
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COMPENSATION OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 3973) relating to the 
compensation of commissioners for the 
Territory of Alaska was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of this bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, as stated 
in the title, this bill relates to the com- 
pensation of commissioners for the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska. The purpose of the bill 
is to increase from $3,000 to $5,000, as 
annual compensation, the net fees which 
may be retained by United States com- 
missioners in Alaska. The present limi- 
tation of $3,000 was established in 1900, 
and never has been changed. It now has 
become apparent that it is impossible to 
secure good men for these positions at the 
$3,000 figure. The occupants of these 
positions have not benefited at all from 
the various pay-increase acts which have 
made increased pay available to other 
Government employees. 

The bill does not require any increase 
in appropriations, inasmuch as the rev- 
enues with which to pay these fees are 
derived from the fees earned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator a question. 
Of course, if the commissioners do not 
earn the fees, they do not receive any 
pay; is that correct? 

Mr. BUTLER. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS WITHIN GLACIER 
NATIONAL PARK 


The bill (H. R. 4980) relating to the 
acquisition by the United States of State- 
owned lands within Glacier National 
Park, in the State of Montana, and for 
other purposes, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ADDITION OF LANDS TO SHASTA 
NATIONAL FOREST 


The bill (H. R. 3175) to add certain 
public and other lands to the Shasta 
National Forest, Calif., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ARRESTS WITHIN CERTAIN FEDERAL 
RESERVATIONS 


The bill (H. R. 3936) to authorize the 
United States Park Police to make ar- 
rests within Federal reservations in the 
environs of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LANGER. May we have an ex- 
planation of the bill, Mr. President? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this bill 
would authoriz2 the United States Park 
Police to make arrests within Federal 
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reservations in the environs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia where no other police 
jurisdiction applies. The United States 
Park Police would thus be authorized to 
make arrests on roads, parks, parkways, 
and other Federal areas in adjoining 
counties—for instance, in Virginia—over 
which the United States has acquired ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. The bill does not 
apply to the District of Columbia. 

Although the United States has ac- 
quired jurisdiction to these areas, its of- 
ficers do not have power to make arrests 
therein. Neither do the State officers. 
As a result, considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in numerous cases. 

The proposed legislation has been 
taken up with the Federal Works Agency, 
the Department of Justice, and the law- 
enforcement officials of the State of Vir- 
ginia; and they have no objection. 

The House of Representatives has 
added an amendment declaring that the 
jurisdiction of the FBI shall not be af- 
fected in any way. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, what 
are these Federal territories? Is one of 
them, for instance, the highway to Mount 
Vernon? 

Mr. BUTLER. In the consideration of 
the bill, I remember distinctly that one 
of the illustrations used was land in the 
vicinity of the Pentagon Building. That 
is adjoining territory lying adjacent to 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Where can we find 
authority for holding these lands to be 
Federal territory? Does that authority 
appear in acts of Congress, or does it 
simply come from usage? 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if we 
act too hastily in regard to giving Fed- 
eral authority over portions of the States 
of Maryland or Virginia, we may cause 
considerable conflict with the State au- 
thorities from time to time. 

Mr. BUTLER. The fact is that these 
matters were taken up with the Federal 
Works Agency, which has charge of con- 
siderable construction and other work in 
this area, and also with the Department 
of Justice and the law-enforcement of- 
ficials of the State of Virginia. All of 
them were consulted, and none of them 
filed any objection to the proposed 
procedure. 

Mr. CONNALLY. How about the 
State of Maryland? Was it consulted? 

Mr. BUTLER. If Maryland is in- 
cluded, the officials of that State were 
consulted. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Maryland is still a 
part of the Union. 

Mr. BUTLER. As I previously stated, 
the United States has acquired exclusive 
jurisdiction to the areas in question. 
The State of Virginia ceded to the Fed- 
eral Government the land upon which 
the Pentagon Building now stands, and 
also the area surrounding it. It is tes- 
tified that at the present time no one has 
jurisdiction over that land. The purpose 
of the bill is to give the Federal Govern- 
ment jurisdiction over land which falls 
in that category. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 
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Mr. CORDON. I should like to throw 
a little further light on the question 
asked by the Senator from Texas. There 
is no jurisdiction given to police officers 
of the Federal Government except in 
those areas in which the United States 
has or shall hereafter apply exclusive and 
concurrent criminal jurisdiction. Either 
the jurisdiction exists or it must exist 
before the Park Police would have au- 
thority to make arrests. The reason for 
the bill arose because a question was 
raised as to just where the line of juris- 
diction of officers of different types lies. 
This bill would simply broaden and clar- 
ify authority with reference to Park Po- 
lice in those areas in which jurisdiction 
exists. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 3936) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


EXTENSION OF FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 
TO VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The bill (S. 2081) to extend the pro- 
visions of the Federal Airport Act to the 
Virgin Islands was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire why an amend- 
ment to the Federal Airport Act should 
not be referred to the committee which 
sponsored the legislation. I thought 
that was the rule of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
the Senator from Maine is addressing 
his inquiry to the Chair, the Chair will 
say that the reference was made because 
it primarily involved the Virgin Islands, 
which are under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I thought there 
was a rather long-standing practice that 
any amendment to existing legislation 
should be referred to the committee 
which handled it in the first place. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair thinks the Senator has made a 
very persuasive argument upon that 
point. This, again, is one of the border- 
line cases, for which we have few prece- 
dents under the Reorganization Act. It 
was the opinion of the Parliamentarian 
that the appropriate jurisdiction was as 
indicated. 

Mr. BREWSTER. 
that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. BREWSTER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, when Senate bill 2081 was 
first reached during the call of the cal- 
endar, I objected. That bill is Calen- 
dar No. 979. 

I now understand that this bill merely 
extends the provisions of the Federal Air- 
port Act to the Virgin Islands. I think 
reference to the Virgin Islands probably 
was omitted by inadvertence at the time 
when the original legislation was en- 
acted. 

I did have a serious question as to the 
appropriaticness of the reference; and I 


I will simply ask 


The 
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would not wish the action of the Sen- 
ate in this connection to establish any 
precedent to the effect that amendments 
dealing with the Federal Airport Act 
should not be referred, normally, to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

But under the circumstances, I do not 
deem the point to be of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant a continuation of 
the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator from 
Maine has withdrawn his objection to 
the present consideration of Senate bill 
2081, the title of which will be stated. 

The Curer Cierxk. A bill (S. 2081) to 
extend the provisions of the Federal Air- 
port Act to the Virgin Islands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, after line 8, to strike 
out 

(2) Adding a new subsection (e) to sec- 
tion 5 thereof to read as follows: 

“ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR PROJECTS IN THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 

“(e) For the purpose of carrying out this 
act with respect to projects in the Virgin 
Islands, annual appropriations amounting in 
the aggregate to $1,000,000 are hereby author- 
ized to be made to the Administrator over 
a period of 7 fiscal years beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948. The appro- 
priations for any such fiscal year shall remain 
available until June 30, 1954, unless sooner 
expended. Not to exceed 5 percent of any 
such annual appropriation, as specified in 
the act making such appropriation, shall be 
available to the Administrator for necessary 
planning and research and for administrative 
expenses incident to the administration of 
this act with respect to projects in the Virgin 
Islands; and the amount so available shall 
be deducted from such appropriation for the 
purpose of determining the amount thereof 
available for grants for projects therein.” 


And on page 2, in line 19, before the 
word “Adding”, to strike out “(3)” and 
insert “(2)”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Air- 
port Act of 1946 is hereby amended by— 

(1) Adding after the words “Puerto Rico”, 
wherever they appear in paragraph 7 of sec- 
tion 2 (a) and in sections 3 (a), 7, and 9 (c) 
thereof, the phrase “and the Virgin Islands.” 

(2) Adding after the word “Alaska” ap- 
pearing in section 10 (c) the phrase “and 
the Virgin Islands.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with this bill, Senate 2081, which 
was referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, I agree with 
the Senator from Maine that that ref- 
erence should not establish any definite 
precedent as to the reference of bills in 
the future. I think the committee in 
question has very proper jurisdiction at 
this time; but had the bill been referred 
to the committee ordinarily having 
ci.srge of Federal airport legislation, I 
would have had no objection; and I shall 
have no objection in the future if such 
bills are so referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
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posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 984) to prohibit discrim- 
ination in employment because of race, 
religion, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask that the bill 
go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


DIONISIO R. TREVINO 


The bill (S. 188) for the relief of Dion- 
isio R. Trevino was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is directed to cancel forthwith any war- 
rant of arrest, order of deportation, warrant 
of deportation, and bond, if any, in the case 
of Dionisio R. Trevino, and is directed not 
to issue any such further warrants or orders 
in the case of such alien insofar as any such 
further warrants or orders are based upon the 
same grounds as the warrants or orders re- 
quired by this act to be canceled. For the 
purposes of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, the said Dionisio R. Trevino, who 
arrived at Brooklyn, N. Y., on or about April 
25, 1934, as a seaman on the steamship Mave 
Mar, which he deserted on or about April 25, 
1934, shall, upon the payment of the required 
head tax, be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence at such place and on 
such date. Upon the enactment of this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the prop- 
er quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the Spanish quota of the first year that 
such quota becomes available. 


MARY GEMMA KAWAMURA 


The bill (S. 675) to provide for the 
naturalization of Mary Gemma Kawa- 
mura was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the racial limitations contained in section 
303 of the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended 
(sec. 1, Public Law 483, 79th Cong.; ch. 543, 
2d sess.), Mary Gemma Kawamura, if other- 
wise admissible to citizenship, may be natu- 
ralized as a citizen of the United States upon 
full and complete compliance with all of the 
requirements of the Nationality Act of 1940, 
as amended. 


MRS. JACINTA SANTOS HARN AND OTHERS 


The bill (S. 1046) for the relief of Mrs. 
Jacinta Santos Harn and others was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of Public LaW No. 483 of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, requiring that per- 
sons of the Filipino race, born in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, who desire to migrate to the 
United States, shall secure immigration visas 
chargeable to the Philippine quota, Mrs. Ja- 
cinta Santos Harn, Dr. Charles S. Harn, Helen 
Harn, Winifred Mary Harn, and James Harn, 
may, if otherwise admissible, be admitted to 
the United States without such visas: Pro- 
vided, That at the time of their admission a 
quota deduction of one for each alien admit- 
ted shall be made from the Philippine quota 
for the fiscal year then current or the next 
following. 


The 
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ANNA PECHNIE , 


The bill (S. 1142) for the relief of Anna 
Pechnik was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Anna Pechnik, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
her last actual entry into the United States, 
upon payment by her of the visa fee of $10 
and the head tax of &8. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Attorney General is author- 
ized and directed to cancel any outstanding 
warrant of arrest, order of deportation, and 
bond issued in the case of Anna Pechnik, of 
Los Angeles, Calif. From and after the date 
of enactment of this act, the said Anna 
Pechnik shall not again be subject to depor- 
tation by reason of the same facts upon 
which any such warrant and order have 
issued. 


JOHN FREDERICK FIRTH-HAND 


The bill (S. 1742) for the relief of John 
Frederick Firth-Hand was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws, John Frederick 
Firth-Hand shall, upon application at a port 
of entry into the United States, be admitted 
for permanent residence without an immi- 
gration visa, provided he meets all the other 
requirements of the immigrationn laws. 
Upon his admission into the United States, 
the Secretary of State shall deduct one num- 
ber from the quota for India for the year in 
which the admission occurs or from the 
quota of the first available succeeding year. 


JOHN CLARK SHARMAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1550) for the relief of John Clark 
Sharman, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert: 

That John Clark Sharman, the son of Hilda 
Hartwell Sharman, a native-born citiz@n of 
the United States who lost her United States 
citizenship by voting in a foreign election on 
July 5, 1945, but who reacquired it on May 1, 
1947, shall be held and considered to have 
acquired United States citizenship at birth 
under the provisions of section 201 (g) of the 
Nationality Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 1138-1139; 
8 U.S. C. 601). 


The amendment was agreed to. : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 








DAMIAN ARRUTI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 969) for the relief of Damian 
Arruti, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, to strike out section 3, as 
follows: 


Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the said Damian Arruti may be nat- 
uralized as a citizen of the United States by 
taking the oath of allegiance, in the manner 
prescribed in the naturalization laws, before 
any court having jurisdiction of the naturali- 
zation of aliens. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws Damian Arruti, 
of Mountain Home, Idaho, shall be held and 
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considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of his actual entry into the United 
States, upon the payment by him of the visa 
fee of $10 and the head tax of $8. 

Sec. 2. Upon the enactment of this act the 
Secretary of State is authorized and directed 
to instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the nonpreference 
category of the first available Spanish immi- 
gration quota. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FRANCES ETHEL BEDDINGTON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1331) for the relief of Frances 
Ethel Beddington, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with an amendment, to insert a 
new section at the end of the bill, as 
follows: 


Sec. 2. Upon enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the quota fcr white persons born in 
India of the first year that said quota is 
available. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the immigration and naturali- 
zation laws, the Attorney General be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to record 
the lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence of Frances Ethel Beddington as of De- 
cember 16, 1945, the date she was admitted 
temporarily to the United States. 

Sec. 2. Upon enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the quota for white persons born in 
India of the first year that said quota is 
available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


VERA FRANCES ELICKER 


The bill (H. R. 621) for the relief of 
Vera Frances Elicker was considered, or- 
dered fo a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DR. GISELA PERL (KRAUSZ) 


The bill (H. R. 1139) for the relief of 
Dr. Gisela Perl (Krausz) was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


EDWIN OSGOOD COGAN AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 1929) for the relief of 
Edwin Osgood Cogan and others was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT WILHELM GERLING 


The bill (H. R. 3742) for the relief of 
Robert Wilhelm Gerling was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2242) to authorize for a 
limited period of time the admissions 
into the United States of certain Euro- 
pean displaced persons for permanent 
residence, and for other purposes, was or- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


The 
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REGULATION OF GREAT LAKES 
NAVIGATION 


The bill (H. R. 2293) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to regulate navigation 
on the Great Lakes and their connecting 
and tributary waters,” approved Feb- 
ruary 8, 1895, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator will withhold his objection to 
House bill 2293. The purpose of the bill 
is to amend the rules of navigation on 
the Great Lakes and their connecting 
and tributary waters, and it is desired 
that the legislation go into effect imme- 
diately, because the navigation season 
will open the latter part of March or by 
the first of April. This is a bill as to 
which all parties are agreed. It was 
unanimously passed by the House of 
Representatives, and was reported unan- 
imously by the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. All the 
chahges are agreed changes, with one 
slight exception as to which there is a 
small difference of opinion. The com- 
mittee considered it carefully, and I urge 
that the bill be passed at this time be- 
cause of the urgency of making the 
changes before the lake navigation sea- 
son shall open. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


EDWARD TRAPIER ROGERS 


The bill (S. 1307) for the relief of Ed- 
ward Trapier Rogers was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Edward Trapier 
Rogers, of Raleigh, N. C., the sum of $25,000, 
in full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for compensation, in addition 
to that provided by other provisions of law, 
for personal injuries sustained by him as a 
result of an explosion which occurred while 
he was mixing certain ingredients in the 
course of an experiment which he was per- 
forming as a civilian employee of the War 
Department at Edgewood Arsenal, Md., on 
October 31, 1946: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


ESTATE OF NORMAN C. COBB AND 
OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 993) for the relief of 
the estate of Norman C. Cobb and others 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


LOUIS L. WILLIAMS, JR. 


The bill (S. 1630) for the relief of 
Louis L. Williams, Jr., was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
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ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Louis L. Williams, 
Jr., of the Public Health Service, is hereby 
relieved of all liability, both as to principal 
and interest, under the claim of the United 
States arising out of the reimbursement to 
him of the sum of $560.16 from the appro- 
priation “Preventing the Spread of Epidemic 
Diseases, Public Health Service, 1940,” for 
payment made by him in December 1939 
for one Ford coupe automobile purchased 
in Kunming, China, and for various items 
incident to repair, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of the automobile; and the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Louis L. Wil- 
liams, Jr., an amount equal to the aggregate 
of any amounts which may have been paid by 
Louis L. Williams, Jr., or which may have 
been withheld from amounts otherwise due 
him, in partial satisfaction of such claim. 
In the settlement of the accounts of Louis L. 
Williams, Jr., as a disbursing officer of the 
United States, full credit shall be given him 
for such sum of $560.16. 


LAWSON ASHBY, AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 408) for the relief of 
Lawson Ashby and others was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


JEANETTE C. JONES AND MINOR CHILDREN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1312) for the relief of Jeanette 
C. Jones and minor children, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priate, to Jeanette C. Jones, of New York, 
N. Y., widow of Paul Jones, late a veteran 
of the World War (XC-—1032188), for herself 
and her minor. children by said Paul Jones, 
the sum of $4,971.33, in full settlement of 
all claims of the said Jeanette C. Jones and 
the said minor children for losses sustained 
due to erroneous advice gratuitiously fur- 
nished by the Veterans’ Administration with 
regard to her entitlement to death com- 
pensation benefits for herself and minor 
children, and as retroactive payment of death 
compensation benefits for the period from 
April 16, 1932, to June 11, 1939: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT TO GENERAL BRIDGE ACT 
OF 1946 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1651) to amend the General 
Bridge Act of 1946. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an explanation of the 
bill. Does it relate to a bridge in Ohio? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
am very glad to give an explanation of 
the bill to the Senator. The bill is to 
amend the General Bridge Act of 1946, 
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which provides that where consent is 
given for the building of a toll bridge 
over a federally controlled stream, navi- 
gable river, or lake, the bridge must be 
paid for within a certain time, and the 
financial structure must require that the 
debt be paid off in 20 years. This bill 
would change the requirement to 30 
years, because of the costs of construc- 
tion. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the General Bridge 
Act of 1946 be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by striking out section 506 thereof 
and by inserting in lieu of said section a new 
section to be designated as section 506 and to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 506. If tolls are charged for the use of 
an interstate bridge constructed or taken 
over or acquired by a State or States or by 
any municipality or other political subdivi- 
sion or public agency thereof, under the 
provisions of this title, the rates of toll shall 
be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient 
to pay for the reasonable cost of maintaining, 
repairing, and operating the bridge and its 
approaches under economical management, 
and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to 
amortize the amount paid therefor, including 
reasonable interest and financing cost, as soon 
as possible under reasonable charges, but 
within a period of not to exceed 30 years from 
the date of completing or acquiring the same. 
After a sinking fund sufficient for such amor- 
tization shall have been so provided, such 

ridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls. An accurate record of 
the amount paid for acquiring the bridge and 
its approaches, the actual expenditures for 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
same, and of the daily tolls collected, shall 
be kept and shall be available for the infor- 
mation of all persons interested.” 


LAKE CHOUTEAU, OKLA. 


The bill (S. 1958) to provide for the 
designation of the reservoir formed by 
the dam on the Grand River near Fort 
Gibson, Okla., as Lake Chouteau, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the reservoir 
formed between Salina and Fort Gibson, 
Okla., by the impounding of the waters of 
the Grand River by the dam now under con- 
struction north of Fort Gibson shall be known 
and designated on the public records as “Lake 
Chouteau” in honor of Maj. Jean Pierre 
Chouteau, who established the first white set- 
tlement in Oklahoma and was the first white 
man to navigate the Grand River which was 
named by him. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2201) supplementing the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the State 
of Maryland by and through its State 
Roads Commission or the successors of 
said commission, to construct, maintain, 
and operate bridges,” was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, in re- 
questing that the bill go over, I will say 
that the senior Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Types] is vitally interested in this 
proposed legislation but cannot be pres- 
ent today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


The 
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THOMAS D. SHERRARD 


The bill (H. R. 3964) for the relief of 
Thomas D. Sherrard was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. : 


SGT. JOHN H. MOTT 


The bill (S. 182) for the relief of Sgt. 
John H. Mott was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Sgt. John H. Mott, 
of Denver, Colo., the sum of $83, in full sat- 
isfaction of this claim against the United 
States for refund of a forfeiture of pay which 
was imposed upon him on November 11, 1944, 
by the commanding general, Second Air 
Force, who subsequently determined that he 
had erroneously punished the said John H. 
Mott: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


COLUMBIA HOSPITAL OF RICHLAND 
COUNTY, S. C. 


The bill (H. R. 431) for the relief of 
the Columbia Hospital of Richland 
County, S. C., was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CHARLES E. CROOK AND B., L, FIELDER 


The bill (H. R. 2268) for the relief of 
Charles E. Crook and B. L. Fielder was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 


MRS. INGA PATTERSON 


The bill (H. R. 1152) for the relief of 
Mrs. Inga Patterson, widow of F. X. 
Patterson, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


EXPORTATION OF SURPLUS AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 187) 
authorizing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to utilize section 32 funds to en- 
courage the exportation of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities and products 
thereof under foreign-aid programs was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the joint 
resolution? I make the inquiry because 
last December, if I remember correctly, 
the Committee on Appropriations re- 
ported a measure providing fifty-seven 
and one-half million dollars additional 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
in order that food might be sent abroad 
at caloric value. That affected fruit in 
California and certain other commodi- 
ties. I should like to know what this 
joint resolution would do, and if it would 
add to the appropriation for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Massachusetts has stated, 
the emergency relief bill of last Decem- 
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ber authorized the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to incur a loss of up to fifty- 
seven and one-half million dollars in 
shipping perishable foods overseas at the 
caloric value. The loss was incurred very 
rapidly. For instance, potatoes delivered 
overseas were worth $1.11 a hundred at 
the caloric value. The transportation 
costs were $1.07; leaving only 4 cents to 
be returned to the Government. 

Other obligations have been made for 
the shipment of eggs, citrus fruit juices, 
and dried fruits. The fifty-seven and 
one-half million dollars has been entirely 
obligated, and there is still a great need 
for supporting the price of dried fruits 
and citrus juices. Only this morning 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry held a hearing on a certain bill, 
and it was brought out at the hearing 
that grapefruit and orange growers are 
now getting anywhere from 5 to 25 cents 
a box for their fruit. There are about 
70,000 tons of dried fruit, principally 
prunes and raisins, on the Pacific coast 
with which something must be done, or 
they will have to be dumped. At the 
present time the Department of Agricul- 
ture cannot even dispose of what it has 
left on hand, to say nothing of support- 
ing the price any further. Therefore it 
is asking for the restoration of the 
$40,000,000 of section 32 funds, which 
were taken from it last summer by the 
appropriation bill. 

The joint resolution further provides 
that these surplus perishable commodi- 
ties shall be sold at the cost price, but 
the Secretary of Agriculture may con- 
tribute half the cost. In other words, 
they will be turned over to the European 
relief recovery program, not at caloric 
values—and of course citrus fruits have 
no caloric value whatsoever, although 
they have other values—at half the cost 
which the Department has been put to 
in attempting to support the prices. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
this measure restores $40,000,000 of the 
Department of Agriculture appropsiation 
which was cut off by the Budget. If that 
$40,000,000 is restored, it will permit the 
Department of Agriculture, or the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, to sell at half 
price, the other half to be put up by the 
War Relief Agency of the War Depart- 
ment, to make up the full parity price in 
sending these commodities abroad. 

Mr. AIKEN. The full amount of the 
support price. The Department has not 
been supporting citrus fruits, raisins, 
prunes, and so forth, at 90 percent of 
parity. It has been supporting potatoes 
at 90 percent of parity, as was required 
by the Steagall amendment. They have 
been purchasing raisins at 642 cents a 
pound. I do not know what they have 
paid for grapefruit juice. They bought 
prunes at 9 cents a pound. Of course, 
that is not anywhere near parity. What- 
ever the cost, the relief agencies will pay 
half, and the other half will be charged 
up to the support price. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If this is not 
done, then is it the opinion of the Sena- 
tor that this food may have to go to 
waste, or be used for nonfood purposes? 
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Mr. AIKEN. It is my understanding 
that if the proposed action is not taken, 
the food may go to waste, because the 
only other outlet for it is in the normal 
channels of trade in this country, and it 
cannot be sold in that way at less than 
cost. The prices of citrus fruits and 
dried fruits generally have become so 
completely demoralized that they have 
practically no value on the market. They 
are selling in the open market for less 
than the support price, which was ex- 
tremely low. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So it is not a 
question of war relief in any way, or relief 
to foreign countries. The issue, is it not, 
is as to whether the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall have an additional 
$40,000,000 to support the market prices 
of certain commodities? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator’s under- 
standing is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. IvEs 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Vermont yield to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I congratulate the 
Senator from Vermont. He will recall 
that section 32 was adopted some years 
ago. I think I offered the amendment in 
the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It was for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the exportation of 
agricultural commodities. We were at 
that time seeking measures to help agri- 
culture. So that this is not a departure; 


it is simply making use of the policy we 
then adopted, which was arrested by the 


taking away of the funds. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 
Section 32 funds, which, under the law, 
would be available to the Department 
of Agriculture for this purpose, amounted 
to $149,000,000. Out of that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations allocated 
$65,000,000 to the school-lunch program, 
and then appropriated $44,000,000 to the 
Department of Agriculture for the pur- 
pose of supporting prices. That left 
$40,000,000, which ordinarily would have 
belonged to the Department of Agricul- 
ture to use for this purpose anyway, and 
that is what they are asking for now. 

Mr. CONNALLY. As I recall, section 
32 provides that 30 percent of the reve- 
nues from import duties may be set 
aside for the use of the Department of 
Agriculture, or some other agency, in 
paying what sOme would call export 
bounties to aid in the exportation of 
agricultural commodities to Europe and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The pending meas- 
ure merely provides that we shall return 
to a policy heretofore ordained and 
maintained by the Congress. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We are doing it only 
in a limited way. Forty million dollars 
is a very small part of what ordinarily 
would be available. 

Mr. AIKEN. One unfortunate effect 
of the provisions of the emergency relief 
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act which was passed last December has 
been that countries of Europe were pur- 
chasing limited amounts of the com- 
modities affected through the normal 
channels of trade. However, when Con- 
gress enacted the legislation providing 
that they should be paid for at the 
caloric value of wheat, it is my under- 
standing that the foreigners stopped 
their purchases through the normal 
channels of trade. They waited for 
these products to be delivered naturally 
at the caloric value, and, of course, the 
Senator knows that grapefruit and 
oranges, prunes and raisins, have other 
values, but very small caloric values. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair does not like to interpose in the 
debate, but the Chair would observe that 
the Senator from Vermont has had the 
floor for about 10 minutes, and that the 
Senate is proceeding under the 5-minute 
rule. Therefore the Chair recognizes 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr, AIKEN. The Senator from Ver- 
mont assumed that the questions were 
being asked in the time of the Senators 
asking them. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Ver- 
mont one more question. Is it the 
Senator’s understanding that if the joint 
resolution shall be enacted, $40,000,000 
will become available, or will it have to 
go through the Committee on Appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. AIKEN. I should prefer a parlia- 
mentary ruling on that question. I think 
it would have to go through the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I ask the ques- 
tion because the explanation in the re- 
port says: 

Senate Joint Resolution 187 also cancels 
the rescission of the remainder of section 32 
funds by the act of July 30, 1947, and thereby 
makes available an additional $40,000,000 for 
the purposes of section 32 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948. 


Mr. AIKEN. There was a question in 
my mind as to whether the Committee 
on Appropriations had the authority to 
rescind the $40,000,000 in the first place. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But is it the 
understanding of the Senator from Ver- 
mont that the matter does have to go 
through the Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. AIKEN. I would think not. I 
should prefer, however, that someone 
who has had more experience than I 
have had in parliamentary procedure 
answer that question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have not reviewed 
the subject recently, but it is my recol- 
lection of the provisions of section 32 
that when the revenues came in they 
were, under section 32, automatically 
transferred to the fund we are speaking 
of. Therefore, action by the Appropria- 
tions Committee would not be required. 

Mr, AIKEN. I agree with the Senator 
from Texas. There always was a ques- 
tion in my mind as to whether the Ap- 
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propriations Committee had the right to 
take away the funds through legislation 
attached to an appropriation bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. My. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question in my 
time? 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall be glad to answer 
the Senator in his own time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator re- 
state the reason why it is that these 
surplus agricultural products cannot be 
sold in the United States? 

Mr. AIKEN. Because they cannot be 
sold for less than the support price, which 
is 90 percent of parity in the case of fruit, 
and because the market has become so 
demoralized that the support price, even 
low as it is, of 64% cents a pound for 
raisins and 9 cents a pound for prunes, 
is still higher than the market price. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the surplus the 
Senator from Vermont is speaking of 
include only dried and fresh prunes? 
Are not some dried eggs included, which 
we cannot sell? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; but I think the eggs 
which were on hand have been largely 
disposed of. 

Mr. WHERRY. Not long ago there 
were some $30,000,000 worth of eggs on 
hand. 

Mr. AIKEN. Fifty million dollars’ 
worth. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a minute, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has the floor. Does 
the Senator yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? | 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad to do 
so in a moment. The point I want to 
make is that these products which are 
now surplus are so low in price as to be 
below the support price, and they cannot 
be sold in the United States below the 
support price. Therefore we are selling 
them abroad. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ne- 
braska is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Some agricultural 
products are becoming so low in price 
that we cannot even sell them here, be- 
cause the price of the products in ques- 
tion is below the support price, low as 
it is. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wanted 
to ask the Senator from Vermont a ques- 
tion concerning the eggs, a commodity 
of which the Senator from Nebraska was 
speaking when I first asked him to yield. 
There were on hand 60,000,000 pounds of 
frozen United States No. 1 eggs, and 29,- 
000,000 pounds of powdered eggs, which 
the Commodity Credit Corporation had 
purchased, and which, under the various 
foreign-relief measures, it could not send 
abroad. The fact is that there were on 
hand 29,000,000 pounds of powdered eggs 
and 60,000,000 pounds of frozen United 
States No. 1 eggs which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation had offered for sale 
last October, and for which they had not 
obtained a buyer. The current value 
of those eggs was just a little lower than 
what the Commodity Credit Corporation 
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actually had invested in the eggs. There- 
fore this joint resolution was introduced 
in the attempt to ,have these eggs moved 
into the channel of European relief foods, 
and not have them charged up as an 
item of subsidy to the farmer in the sup- 
port price Steagall amendment provision. 
The joint resolution is very timely and 
helpful, but I wanted to ask the Senator 
from Vermont whether he believes its 
enactment would affect the legislation 
contained in Senate bill 2202? Or should 
we attempt to amend the pending Euro- 
pean recovery program legislation so that 
the question we are now discussing will 
not be a further question in the months 
and years to come? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont to reply? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield for that pur- 

ose. .. 

, Mr. AIKEN. I think the joint resolu- 
tion is necessary now, because the citrus 
fruit is spoiling. I do not think there is 
any time to lose. If the pending Euro- 
pean recovery-plan measure means what 
it says, I cannot see how it would be effec- 
tive with respect to the commodities we 
are discussing. There is a possibility of 
an ambiguous construction of the lan- 
guage of that bill. Its language would 
not be ambiguous at all if the pending 
joint resolution were passed. 

Mr. THYE. If I may ask a further 
question, would the joint resolution ex- 
tend even over into the provisions of Sen- 
ate bill 2202? If it would do so, I would 
not offer an amendment; but if not, then 
I should like to offer an amendment to 
correct the situation. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I have 1 minute left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. I simply want to point 
out to the Members of the Senate that 
in the case of certain agricultural prod- 
ucts the prices have fallen so low that 
they cannot be sold in the United States, 
because the price of the products is be- 
low the support price. Therefore, we 
have to sell them across the water. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has 15 seconds left. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield the 15 seconds 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wish to make 
a brief statement. It seems to me, Mr. 
President, that the whole question of 
agriculture-support prices should be ex- 
amined. I believe that if the food to 
which reference has been made is in a 
marketable shape, it should be used for 
human food rather than be put to uses 
other than those of human consumption. 
Therefore, I believe the joint resolution 
should become law, but I hope the total 
subject will be reviewed, and reviewed 
carefully. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 


should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Vermont about the effect of the proposed 
legislation on the potato situation, which 
is, of course, of very great concern to us. 
I am familiar with the point which the 
Senator made about the caloric value of 
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potatoes. We do not quite like the com- 
parison with wheat, as we think potatoes 
are perhaps in some ways a better food. 
But I should like to know what the im- 
pact of the pending measure will be when 
it provides that this is going to be “basis 
free along ship or free on board vessel, 
United States ports.” The great difficulty 
with potatoes has been the cost of trans- 
portation. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Because unless they 
are dried they contain some water. 

Mr. AIKEN. In the time of the Sena- 
tor from Maine I will say that the legisla- 
tion does not affect the obligation on the 
Government to support the price of pota- 
toes at 90 percent of parity, as it has been 
doing. It would do away with the neces- 
sity for disposing of the potatoes at 4 
cents a hundred pounds. In fact, they 
are worth more than that for many other 
purposes. If the measure passes it will 
permit them still to be shipped for food 
to the central European countries which 
need them, without at the same time 
making the expense so great that the 
Department of Agriculture could not 
afford to use them for that purpose. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the Senator 
have any indication that those responsi- 
ble for feeding the people of Europe 
would take advantage of this provision 
in order to use whatever surplus com- 
modities we have? 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand that those 
responsible would probably reach an 
agreement with the Department of Agri- 
culture whereby they would go 50-50. Of 
course, those in charge of the program in 
Europe would not be obliged to take these 
prunes, raisins, citrus fruits, and pota- 
toes, and if there is any money left over, 
I understand that they hope to purchase 
a little tobacco for shipment overseas. 
They want to keep the perishables from 
spoiling first, however. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Would the author- 
ity of the Administrator of the European 
relief program, assuming we should pass 
the ERP bill, also be included under the 
provisions of the measure we are now 
discussing, in the matter of procurement? 

Mr. AIKEN. I would expect that is 
intended. If that is not covered by the 
joint resolution it certainly would be cov- 
ered by the passage of the measure deal- 
ing with the European relief program, 
the so-called Vandenberg bill. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
desire to address a question to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont on the subject of pota- 
toes, the subject which has just been 
raised. I am advised that more than 
25,000,000 bushels of the 1946 crop of 
potatoes were lost entirely, and that 
nearly one-half million bushels of the 
1947 crop were destroyed. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Twenty-six million 
bushels were destroyed, not lost. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Then they were 
destroyed and purposely lost. When we 
speak of potato-support price, it seems to 
me that so far as that program has been 
administered by the Department of Agri- 
culture there is oversupport when it is 
administered in a manner so as to create 
such a surplus that potatoes in this coun- 
try have to be destroyed. I wish to ask 
the Senator from Vermont in what way 
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the passage of the joint resolution would 
remedy the situation with respect to the 
loss of potatoes? 

Mr. AIKEN. It would permit them to 
be used as food overseas rather than fed 
to stock at the rate of $5 a carload in this 
country, or converted into alcohol at a 
very low price. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. What prevented 
the potatoes which were lost or destroyed 
from being shipped abroad? 

Mr. AIKEN. The law prevented it. 
There was a prohibition against shipping 
them overseas or selling them for human 
consumption at a cost less than the sup- 
port price. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? . 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. I have only a limited 
time. I should prefer to have the Sena- 
tor speak in his own time. 

Mr. AIKEN. The support of potato 
prices has not cost anywhere near as 
much for the 1947 crop as for previous 
crops. Up to January 31 approximately 
$6,000,000 had been spent. A year ago, 
of course, there was very heavy produc- 
tion which had to be supported. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I simply wish to 
make the observation that it appears 
from the figures that, instead of support, 
we have a great oversupport. We havea 
waste of money, the growth of too many 
potatoes and the destruction of food 
when we are talking about the need of 
food. Ido not see how this measure could 
relieve that situation if the administra- 
tors of the act under the Department of 
Agriculture are to continue to oversup- 
port the price of potatoes to the extent 
that too many potatdes will be produced, 
resulting in their destruction. That is 
one of the most wasteful things that has 
occurred in the Government. 

The Senator says that the joint reso- 
lution would permit the shipment of po- 
tatoes abroad. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct; and the 
Government is obligated to support the 
price of potatoes for this year. A num- 
ber of potato growers appeared before 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and stated that the 90-percent-of- 
parity support constituted an incentive 
price, and they suggested that it be re- 
duced. We are now working on a new 
agricultural bill, and I can assure the 
Senator from West Virginia that this sub- 
ject will be given consideration. The po- 
tatoes dealt with by the joint resolution 
are the potatoes which are already on 
hand and which we own, or potatoes 
which we are obligated to buy. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am certainly 
glad to hear that some consideration will 
be given to the question of limitation of 
support. I am not objecting to the sup- 
port, but I am objecting to the adminis- 
tration of it, which creates a situation 


, of oversupply and too high support. 


Mr. AIKEN. In the past few years 
we have learned how to grow so many 
potatoes to the acre that the support 
price does constitute an incentive to over- 
production. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does the Senator 
from Vermont feel that the passage of the 
joint resolution would relieve the situa- 
tion with respect to the waste of potatoes? 
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Mr. AIKEN. I think it would prevent 
potatoes from being destroyed. I am 
speaking of potatoes which we already 
have to buy under the law. I think it 
would relieve the situation. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am also ad- 
vised that the problem will be further 
taken care of by legislation which would 
stop the oversupport of potato prices. 

Mr. AIKEN. We hope to have a bill 
ready before long which will provide for 
the production of more commodities of 
which we are short, and do away with 
the overproduction of those which are 
already in surplus. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I might reassure the 
Senator from West Virginia by stating 
that under the operations of the law the 
potato production of the country has de- 
clined by more than 175,000,000 bushels 
during the past year. That is about 20 
percent. So potatoes are not a conspic- 
ucus example of this evil. A year ago 
they were. That was when the unfor- 
tunate episode of destruction occurred. 
This year potatoes are being used, and 
are in much more limited supply. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. As I understand, 
half a million bushels of the 1947 crop 
were destroyed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Those were early pota- 
toes which could not be transported. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I should 
like to direct a question to the distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. BarKiey] 
in his time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
not seeking recognition. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. TuHYE] 
raised a very important question. I 
should like to have his attention. The 
Senator from Minnesota raised an im- 
portant question while I was detained 
from the Chamber, a question which I 
think might be involved in Senate bill 
2202. On page 22 of that bill, in subsec- 
tion (c) of section 12, beginning in line 
12, the following language appears: 

(c) In procuring from sources within the 
United States any agricultural commodity 
not in short supply in the United States for 
transfer by grant to any participating coun- 
try in accordance with the requirements of 
such country, the Administrator shall, inso- 
far as practicable and where in furtherance 
of the purposes of this act, provide for the 
procurement of an amount of each class or 
type of any such commodity in approximate 
proportion to the total exportable supply of 
such class or type of such commodity. 


That is the reason why I am address- 
ing this question to the minority leader. 
For the life of me I cannot understand 
that provision. I understand that the 
Senator from Kentucky can give us an 
explanation. If I interpret the provision 
correctly, it seems to me that*in the event 
the bill should become law, if potatoes 
were in surplus, it would be necessary for 
the Administrator to see to it that each 
variety of potatoes, in proportion to the 
whole, was shipped. That provision 
might affect in some way different crops 
of potatoes throughout the country. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is now 
speaking of a provision in the European 
Recovery Act? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The object of that 
provision was to make it possible to di- 
rect the attention of the Administrator 
to the procurement and distribution of 
surplus agricultural products wherever 
they were found, in proportion to the 
exportable supply of such agricultural 
products, without attempting to force on 
any country a commodity which it does 
not desire and is not in the habit of using. 
That is why the provision is so worded as 
to take into consideration the require- 
ments of the recipient country. That is 
the reason for the provision that the Ad- 
ministrator “shall, insofar as practicable 
and where in furtherance of the purposes 
of this act, provide for the procurement 
of an amount of each class or type of 
any such commodity in approximate pro- 
portion to the total exportable supply of 
such class or type of such commodity.” 

The purpose is, in furnishing aid, to 
work off some of our surplus commodities. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree that that was 
what was intended. I raise the point 
only because the Senator from Minne- 
sota made the point with respect to po- 
tatoes. If I correctly understand the 
minority leader, when potatoes are to be 
procured, the Administrator shall take 
out of the surplus—it must be a surplus 
commodity to begin with—a certain per- 
centage of the varieties in surplus, in pro- 
portion to the total exportable supply 
of each variety of potatoes. If I correctly 
understand the provision, the same thing 
would be true of wheat. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not see how 
the pendi:g proposal would have any 
particular effect on wheat. 

Mr. WHERRY. 1 am speaking about 
the recovery bill. 

Mr. THYE and Mr. BREWSTER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand, the primary purpose of the 
joint resolution is to relieve or ease the 
situation so far as the Commodity Credit 
Corporaticn and its administrative re- 
strictions are concerned. As I under- 
stand—and if I am not correct I should 
like to be corrected—there is a provision 
in the European relief bill which restricts 
food shipments involving commodities 
with a higher calorie cost than that of 
wheat. Naturally potatoes, eggs, and 
fruits all have a higher calorie cost than 
wheat. If we are so restricted a false 
demand is created upon the wheat mar- 
ket by creating a shortage in that cereal. 
On the other hand, at the same time 
we have more than 60,000,000 pounds of 
frozen eggs, and more than 29,000,000 
pounds of dried eggs. We have potatoes 
in surplus, which are a problem. We also 
have the citrus problem. There is no 
reason for making ourselves short in the 
cereal crop while at the same time we 
have a surplus of other food crops. Why 
not amend the bill in such a way that po- 
tatoes, eggs, and citrus fruits may be 
shipped abroad in relief food shipments, 
rather than confining such shipments to 
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wheat? That is the only purpose of the 
joint resolution. J think it is an ab- 
solutely sound measure; and I believe 
that the emergency relief bill, Senate bill 
2202, should have some such safety pro- 
vision in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky has 30 minutes 
remaining. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
tor from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I assume, Mr. 
President, that the words “class or type” 
are a technical term which the Senator 
has inserted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. And I also assume 
it would also include Maine potatoes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
inclined to agree with the Senator from 
Minnesota in regard to the measure; but 
inasmuch as it is of so much importance, 
I ask that it go over until we can dis- 
cuss it further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being made, the joint resolution will 
be passed over. 

Mr. HOLLAND subsequently said: Mr. 
President, if I may heve the attention of 
the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILtIAMs!, let me say I sincerely hope 
he will withdraw his objection to the 
present consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 187, because, if it is not 
passed, I understand it will put the Sen- 
ate in the position of insisting that sur- 
plus supplies of potatoes on hand shall be 
converted into animal food or into alco- 
hol, although there is a pressing need for 
them for human food. 

So I sincerely hope the junior Senator 
from Delaware will recede from his op- 
position to present consideration and 
passage of the joint resolution. 

I wish to associate myself clearly with 
the statement made by the junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] as to 
the desirability of having the Senate im- 
mediately pass this joint resolution, 
without the enactment of which there 
will have to be a conversion into animal 
food or alcohol of potatoes and other 
food suitable for human consumption. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do 
not think anyone has criticized any more 
than I have the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture about storing these 
potatoes. I understand there is noth- 
ing which now prohibits the Department 
of Agriculture from selling these pota- 
toes in Europe if it sees fit todo so. This 
joint resolution merely provides that they 
may be disposed of at a reduced price. 
For instance, during the last year, a con- 
siderable number were sold in Argentina 
at a 50-percent reduction in price, while 
at the same time there were widespread 
protests in the United States about the 
cost of living in this country. I do not 
see why we should keep the cost of liv- 
ing to our citizens high and at the same 
time permit these potatoes to be sold to 
citizens of foreign countries at a 50-per- 
cent reduction in price. That does not 
seem to me to be a sensible thing to do, 
so I wish to study the matter a little 
further, 


I yield to the Sena- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the objection which has been made, the 
joint resolution has been passed over. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1—CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next measure on the calendar will be 
stated. - 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 131) against adoption of Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 of January 19, 1948, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, this 
measure is under the Reorganization Act, 
I believe. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s statement is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. This measure will 
have to be passed over at this time. I 
wish to announce that if it appears that 
the unfinished business, the European re- 
covery bill, cannot be terminated one 
way or another by possibly Thursday or 
Friday of this week, the Senate will have 
to take action on this measure sometime 
soon. The Members of the Senate 
should recall that this reorganization 
plan, Concurrent Resolution No. 1, must 
be acted on by the 19th. Some determi- 
nation regarding it must be made by that 
time. So I feel that we should hold our- 
selves in readiness to consider the con- 
current resolution, if we find that the 
unfinished business, the European re- 
covery bill, is not to be concluded by 
Thursday or Friday of this week. If we 
find that to be the case, one of those 
afternoons will have to be set aside for 
the consideration of this concurrent res- 
olution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly hope we shall dispose of the Eu- 
ropean recovery bill this week, even if 
we have to remain in session on Satur- 
day. Anumber of Senators who now are 
absent have planned to return whenever 
they think the Senate is about to vote 
on the European recovery bill. Of 
course, it is desirable to have as large 
an attendance as possible when the Sen- 
ate votes on the reorganization plan as 
well. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So it occurs to me 
that we might arrange for a vote on 
this concurrent resolution relating to the 
Reorganization Act at such time, when 
a large number of Senators will be pres- 
ent in connection with the vote on the 
European recovery bill. 

I realize that the reorganization plan 
concurrent resolution must be voted on 
by the 19th; but I suggest that it be 
passed over at this time until the Senate 
has either passed the European recovery 
bill or has exhausted every effort to have 
it passed promptly. 

Mr. WHERRY. Today is March 8. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and the con- 
current resolution relating to the reor- 
ganization plan must be acted or by the 
19th, which is 11 days from now. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
attempt to cooperate in every possible 
way with the Senator from Kentucky in 
regard to this matter. I have made the 





announcement so that the Senate may 
be in readiness, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, I have no 
desire to postpone action on the concur- 
rent resolution relative to the reorgani- 
zation plan, or to take any advantage of 
the situation in regard to the present 
unfinished business—the European re- 
covery bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Moreover, we realize 
that the reorganization plan concurrent 
resolution is a privileged matter which 
may be taken up at any time. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Obijec- 
tion being made, the concurrent resolu- 
tion is passed over. 


SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST, MINN. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next measure on the calendar will be 
stated. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1090) to safeguard and consoli- 
date certain areas of exceptional pub- 
lic value within the Superior National 
Forest, State of Minnesota, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, with an amendment, on page 8, 
in line 3, after the word “paid”, to strike 
out “annually by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the State of Minnesota such 
sums as shall be certified to him by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as equaling, as 
of the first day of the preceding fiscal 
year, the number of acres of national- 
forest land situated within the areas de- 
scribed in section 2 of this act multiplied 
by 12 cents per acre; and such sums” 
and insert “at the end of each fiscal 
year by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the State of Minnesota the amount, 
if any, by which the payment made un- 
der the above-cited acts for such year 
is less than the sum certified to him by 
the Secretary of Agriculture as equaling, 
as of the first day of such year, the num- 
ber of acres of national-forest land sit- 
uated within the areas described in sec- 
tion 2 of this act multiplied by 7% cents 
per acre; and such amount”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That to protect and 
administer more effectively the publicly 
owned lands within certain parts of the 
area described in section 1 of the act ap- 
proved July 10, 1930 (46 Stat. 1020), and 
to accomplish certain public purposes explicit 
and implicit in sections 2 and 3 of said act, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed to acquire any lands or interest 
in lands, and appurtenances thereto, situated 
within the area described in section 2 of this 
act, where in his opinion development or 
exploitation, or the potentialities for develop- 
ment or exploitation, impair or threaten to 
impair the unique qualities and natural fea- 
tures of the remaining wilderness canoe 
country: Provided, however, That under the 
authority of this act no contiguous tract of 
land in one ownership, not exceeding 500 
acres in the aggregate, shall be condemned 
if at the time of the approval of this act it 
is encumbered with a structure or structures 
of a permanent type suitable for human 
occupancy and if the owner thereof files 
written objections before expiration of the 
time for answering the petition in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Sec. 2. That the authority granted in sec- 
tion 1 of this act shall be supplemental to 
the authority granted by existing acts relat- 
ing to the acquisition of lands for national- 
forest purposes and shall not be deemed as 
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repealing any portions of those acts; and 
said supplemental authority granted by sec- 
tion 1 of this act, but not the authority 
granted by existing acts, shall be confined 
to the following-described areas in Cook, 
Lake, and St. Louis Counties, State of Min- 
nesota: 

Township 63 north, range 2 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 5 to 8, inclusive. 

Township 63 north, range 3 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 1 to 12, inclu- 
sive. 

Township 63 north, ranges 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 
west, fourth principal meridian, entire town- 
ships. 

Township 63 north, range 9 west, fourth 
principal meridian, south half section 19 
and sections 20 to 36, inclusive. 

Township 63 north, range 13 west, fourth 
principal meridian, section 6. 

Township 63 north, range 14 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 1 to 12, inclu- 
sive, and 14 to 22, inclusive. 

Township 63 north, range 15 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 1 to 3, inclu- 
sive. 

Township 63 north, range 16 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 1 to 3, inclu- 
sive, 10 to 15, inclusive, and 22 to 24, inclu- 
sive. 

Township 64 north, range 3 east, fourth 
principal meridian, south half section 7. 

Township 64 north, range 2 east, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 1 to 12, inclu- 
sive. 

Township 64 north, range 1 east, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 1 to 4, inclusive, 
south half section 7, sections 8 to 12, in- 
clusive, 15 to 17, inclusive, and east half sec- 
tion 18. 

Township 64 north, range 1 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 17 to 20, inclu- 
sive, and 29 to 32, inclusive. 

Township 64 north, range 2 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 7 to 11, inclu- 
sive, and 13 to 36, inclusive. 

Township 64 north, range 3 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 7 to 36, inclu- 
sive. 

Township 64 north, range 4 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 6, 7, and 10 to 
86, inclusive. 

Township 64 north, ranges 5, 6, 7, and 8 
west, fourth principal meridian, entire town- 
ships, 

Township 64 north, range 9 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 1 to 24, inclu- 
sive. 

Township 64 north, range 10 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 1 to 18, inclu- 
sive. 

Township 64 north, range 11 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 1 to 4, inclu- 
sive, and 9 to 16, inclusive. 

Township 64 north, range 13 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 5 to 8, inclusive, 
15 to 22, inclusive, and 28 to 82, inclusive. 

Township 64 north, range 14 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 6 to 36, inclusive. 

Township 64 north, range 15 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 1 to 8, inclu- 
sive, and 10 to 36, inclusive. 

Township 64 north, range 16 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 22 to 27, inclu- 
sive, and 34 to 36, inclusive. 

Township 65 north, range 2 east, fourth 
princtpal meridian, entire township. 

Township 65 north, range 1 east, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 19 to 30, in- 
clusive, and 33 to 36, inclusive. 

Township €5 north, range 1 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 19 to 30, in- 
clusive. 

Township 65 north, range 4 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 1 to 3, inclusive, 
10 to 14, inclusive, and 31. 

Township 65 north, range 5 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 6, 7, and 18 to 
86, inclusive, 
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Township 65 north, ranges 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 
11 west, fourth principal meridian, entire 
townships. 

Township 65 north; range 12 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 1 to 17, inclusive, 
20 to 27, inclusive, and 34 to 36, inclusive. 

Township 65 north, range 13 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 1 to 3, inclusive, 
and 10 to 12, inclusive. 


Township 65 north, range 14 west, fourth © 


principal meridian, sections 18, 19, 30, and $1. 

Township 65 north, range 15 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 13, 14, 23 to 
26, inclusive, 35 and 36. 

Township 66 north, range 4 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 3, 9, 16, 21, 22, 
26 to 28, inclusive, and 3% to 36, inclusive. 

Township 66 north, range 5 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 2, 8, 9, 16 to 20, 
inclusive, 30 and 31. 

Township 66 north, range 6 west, fourth 
principal méridian, entire township. 

Township 66 north, ranges 11, 12, and 13 
west, fourth principal meridian, entire town- 
ships. 

Township 66 north, range 14 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 1 to 28, inclusive, 
and 33 to 36, inclusive. 

Township 66 north, range 15 west, fourth 
principal: meridian, sections 1 to 17, in- 
clusive, and 20 to 24, inclusive. 

Township 66 north, range 16 west, fourth, 
principal meridian, sections 1 to 5, inclusive, 
and 9 to 12, inclusive. 

Township 67 north, ranges 13, 14, and 15 
west, fourth principal meridian, entire town- 
ships. 

Township 67 north, range 16 west, fourth 
principal meridian, sections 6 to 8, inclusive, 
16 to 18, inclusive, 20, 21, 28, 29, and 32 to 
$4, inclusive. 

Township 67 north, range 17 west, fourth 
principal meridian, those portions of sections 
1, 12, and 13 east of Crane Lake. 

Township 68 north, ranges 13, 14, 15, and 
16 west, fourth principal meridian, entire 
townships. 

Township 68 north, range 17 west, fourth 
principal meridian, that portion of section 
36 east of Crane Lake. 

Sec. 8. That lands shall be acquired by 
purchase or condemnation under the sup- 
plemental authority granted in section 1 of 
this act only with prior approval of the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission created 
by section 4 of the act approved March 1, 
1911 (36 Stat. 961), as amended, and lands 
so acquired shall become parts of the Superior 
National Forest and be subject to the pro- 
visions of said Act (36 Stat. 961), as amend- 
ed, and of such other laws as apply to land 
acquired under the provisions of said act 
(36 Stat. 961), as amended, except as here- 
inafter provided. 

Sec. 4. That upon finding and determina- 
tion by the Secretary of Agriculture that the 
Public purposes and objectives explicit and 
impticit in the act approved July 10, 1930 
(46 Stat. 1020), more effectively can be ac- 
complished by exchanging lands of the United 
States situated within the boundaries de- 
scribed in said act for other lands in State, 
county, or private ownership situated within 
the said boundaries which are more suitable 
for public ownership, management, and use, 
for the purposes contemplated by said act, 
such lands of the United States shall be sub- 
ject to exchange under the provisions of the 
act of March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 465), as 
amended, or the provisions of th act of 
March 38, 1925 (43 Stat. 1215). 

Sec. 5. That in addition to the payment to 
the State of Minnesota under the provisions 
of the act of May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. 260), and 
of section 13 of the act of March 1, 1911, as 
amended (36 Stat. 961; 38 Stat. 441), there 
shall be paid at the end of each fiscal year 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to the State 
of Minnesota the amount, if any, by which 
the payment made under the above-cited acts 
for such year is less than the sum certified 
to him by the Secretary of Agriculture as 
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equaling, as of the first day of such year, the 
number of acres of national-forest land situ- 
ated within the areas described in section 2 
of this act multiplied by 744 cents per acre; 
and such amount shall be expended for the 
benefit of the counties in which said na- 
tional-forest lands are situated in the manner 
prescribed by State law for the expenditure 
of payments made under the acts cited above 
or in such other manner as the State legis- 
lature may hereafter prescribe: Provided, 
however, That the first payment to the State 
of Minnesota under the provisions of this 
section shall not be due until the close of the 
first full fiscal year after approval of this act. 

Sec. 6. That there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated annually such sums as are 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act: Provided, however, That the total appro- 
priations under the authority of this act shall 
not exceed $500,000 for the purchase and 
condemnation of land. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TOWN SITE OF WADSWORTH, NEV. 


The bill (S. 1871) to restore certain 
lands to the town site of Wadsworth, 
Nev., was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That those portions of 
the town site of Wadsworth, Washoe County, 
Nev., which were added to the Pyramid Lake 
Indian Reservation by order of the Acting 
Secretary of the Interior, dated January 12, 
1939, are hereby restored to and made a 
part of such town site. All proceeds from 
the disposition of lots within the lands re- 
stored to the town site of Wadsworth by this 
act, which shall be sold at a price of $25 
per lot, shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the Pyra- 
mid Lake Paiute Tribe of Indians of the 
Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation, Nev. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the call of the calendar. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 1393) to increase the permitted rate 
of allowance and compensation for train- 
ing on the job under Veterans Regula- 
tion No. 1 (a), as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The cal- 
endar having been completed, the Senate 
now reverts to the consideration of the 
unfinished business. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and for- 
eign policy of the United States through 
necessary economic and financial assist- 
ance to foreign countries which under- 
take to cooperate with each other in the 
establishment and maintenance of eco- 
nomic conditions essential to a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 


The 


The 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 22, after 
line 20, it is proposed to insert a new 
subsection, as follows: 

(ad) No export shall be authorized pur- 
suant to authority conferred by section 6 of 
the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), includ- 
ing any amendment thereto, of any com- 
modity from the United States to any coun- 
try wholly or partly in Europe which is not 
a participating country, if the Secretary of 
Commerce determines that the supply of 
such commodity is insufficient (or would be 
insufficient if such export were permitted) 
to fulfill the requirements of participating 
countries under this act as determined by the 
Administrator: Provided, however, That such 
export may be authorized if the Secretary 
of Commerce determines that such export is 
otherwise in the national interest of the 
United States. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, this 
is the perfected language of the amend- 
ment I offered on March 2, perfected 
after consultation with the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, who, in 
turn, discussed the matter with the De- 
partment of State. I think there are 
ample safeguards in it now to protect 
the United States on a matter of policy 
where it would be in our national interest 
to make such exports. But at the same 
time I think it will clearly indicate the 
congressional intent that at least we 
should be getting a full quid pro quo for 
the exports that go out of this country 
into Russia or the satellite powers. As 
I pointed out the other day when I placed 
in the Recorp the list of exports to the 
U. S. S. R. and the list of imports from 
that country, it is true that we are get- 
ting certain basic materials from Russia, 
namely, chrome and manganese. But I 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that while the value of metal 
imports from Russia to the United 
States in 1947 amounted to less than 
$20,000,000, we were, in turn, exporting 
to them last year more than $149,000,000 
worth of materials—a large part of 
which consisted of industrial equip- 
ment—this added to her economic abili- 
ties and her war potentials. I think that 
this may at least serve notice on the ad- 
ministrative officials that we should be 
getting a full quid pro quo and should 
stop building up the one nation trying 
to obstruct the Marshall plan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
in the present form submitted by the 
able Senator from California, I believe 
there is no objection to the amendment. 
Personally, I should be very glad to have 
it agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that the clerk read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
section 11 (a) (2), it is proposed to in- 
sert: 

The Administrator shall, in providing for 
the procurement of commodities under au- 
thority of this act, take such steps as may 
be necessary to assure, so far as is practicable, 
that at least 50 percent cf the gross tonnage 
of commodities, procured within the United 
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States out of funds made available under 
this act and transported abroad on ocean 
vessels, is so transported on United States 
flag vessels to the extent such vessels are 
available at market rates. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment and again. per- 
fected it after consultation with the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. The chairman I understand has 
had the matter up with the Department 
of State. It seems to me that the mari- 
time industry and maritime labor should 
not be called upon to submit to an undue 
disadvantage under the Marshall plan. 
Certainly we are not importing low-paid 
foreign labor and putting the workers 
at work producing in American plants 
in order to give a reduction in the price 
of the commodity. Those in the mari- 
time industry, and particularly labor in 
the maritime industry, do not feel that 
they should be unnecessarily or unjusti- 
fiably discriminated against in the pro- 
gram. The amendment provides that 
insofar as practicable at least 50 per- 
cent of the cargoes procured in the 
United States shall be shipped in Ameri- 
can vessels, providing such vessels are 
available at market rates. I think there 
are ample safeguards in it to prevent the 
Government or the participating coun- 
tries from having to pay an excessive 
rate on the shipments: But I want to 
call attention to the fact that while at 
the present time, according to the in- 
formation furnished by the State De- 
partment, more than 50 percent of the 
cargoes are being carried by United 
States bottoms, though the percentage 
varies from month to month, that is true 
only so long as the bulk movements of 
coal and grain continue. When they 
drop off, as the European program suc- 
ceeds, the percentage is very likely to 
drop to about 33 percent, which was a 
peak reached during the prewar period, 
over the 10 percent carried in 1914. I 
believe it is a constructive amendment 
and one that furnishes ample safeguards. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In the form 
finally submitted by the able Senator 
from California, which has the approval 
of all the authorities I have consulted 
on the subject, I think the amendment 
is entirely satisfactory. I hope it may 
be agreed to. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. 


President, I 
may say that I had an amendment very 
similar in character which I proposed, 
and which was pending, dealing with 50 
percent of the commodities being pro- 


cured within the United States. Under 
the change in the form of the amend- 
ment presented by the Senator from 
California, I understand he has now re- 
duced it so it applies only to commodi- 
ties procured within the United States. 
In that form it seems to me entirely 
agreeable, so that I withdraw the amend- 
ment now on the table, which I had 
proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to add for the Recorp that 
inasmuch as my neme was also on the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine, 
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because of the showing made in the 
Small Business Committee relative to the 
need I am in total agreement with the 
amendment that is now submitted by the 
Senator from California, which is in 
reality the same as the one that was sub- 
mitted by the distinguished Senator 
from Maine and myself. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 29, 
line 2, it is proposed to strike out the 
words “valid rate of exchange” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “rate 
of exchange which will reflect with rea- 
sonable accuracy the relative purchas- 
ing power of such currency.” 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I rather 
expect this amendment to be contro- 
versial. Before I proceed to discuss it, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton , 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Fulbright 
George Maybank 
Green Millikin 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
three Senators having responded to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. BA]. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment which I have offered, and which has 
been read, is the one submitted by me 
and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERRY] and lettered “B” with one 
change in line 4, in place of the word 
“actual,” to insert the word “relative.” 

Mr. President, This is an amendment 
to section 15 of the pending bill, which 
deals with the bilateral and multilateral 
agreements to be negotiated by the Sec- 
retary of State, and to be the basic con- 
tracts, I understand, under which the 
whole program will operate. 

Subdivision (b) of section 15 directs 
the Secretary of State to negotiate these 
agreements, and provides, reading from 
Page 28: 

Such agreement shall provide for the ad- 
herence of such country to the purposes of 
this act and shall, where applicable, make 
appropriate provision, among others, for— 

* ca * . ” 

(2) taking financial and monetary meas- 

ures necessary to stabilize its currency, estab- 


The 


Moore 

Morse 

Myers 

O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
O’Mahoney 
Overton 
Pepper 

Reed 
Revercomb 
Johnston, S.C. Robertson, Va. 
Kem Robertson, Wyo. 
Kilgore Russell 
Knowland Saltonstall 
Langer Smith 

Lodge Sparkman 
Lucas Stennis 
McCarran Taylor 
McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
McClellan Thomas, Utah 
McFarland Thye 
McGrath Vandenberg 
McKellar Watkins 
McMahon 
Malone 
Martin 


Gurney 

Hatch 

Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Hoey 

Holland 

Ives 

Jenner 
Johnson, Colo. 


Wherry 
Wiley 
Williams 
Wilson 
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lish or maintain a valid rate of exchange, to 
balance its governmental budget as soon as 
practicable, and generally to restore or main- 
tain confidence in its monetary system. 


The amendment I have offered would 
strike out the words “a valid rate of ex- 
change” at the top of page 29, and sub- 
stitute the words “rate of exchange which 
will reflect with reasonable accuracy the 
actual purchasing power of such cur- 
rency.” 

Mr. President, I think the purpose of 
the amendment is apparent. It merely 
seeks to correct the situation which every 
businessman with whom I have talked 
about the program says is one of the 
serious deterrents to speedy recovery in 
Europe, namely, the existence of legal, 
and valid I might say, rates of exchange 
which do not reflect accurately the rel- 
ative purchasing power of the currencies 
involved. 

France, for example, up until its re- 
cent action, had the franc pegged, as I 
recall, at 120 to the dollar, whereas in 
the free or black market, and in the free 
market maintained in Switzerland, the 
rate was about 300 to the dollar. Obvi- 
ously in that kind of situation an Ameri- 
can importer seeking to buy French 
goods had to pay more than twice as 
many dollars for the francs as the free 
market in foreign exchange indicated 
the francs were actually worth in terms of 
purchasing power. Therefore, when he 
finally got the French goods to America, 
he had to charge more than twice as 
much in dollars as he would if the for- 
eign exchange rate had reflected the 
actual relative purchasing power of the 
two currencies. 

Mind you, Mr. President, all the 16 
countries in the CEEC program are suf- 
fering, we are told, from a shortage of 
dollars. The effect of these rates of 
exchange which are in excess of rela- 
tive purchasing power is to price out of 
America many of their products, which 
otherwise might be exported to this 
country and provide dollar exchange. 

As nearly as I could figure out, the 
only French goods that were coming 
into America in any quantity prior to 
the recent devaluation of the franc, were 
luxury goods, with respect to which price 
was a minor consideration. 

I was informed this morning that the 
British pound is currently quoted on the 
Swiss foreign exchange, which is a free 
market for foreign exchange, at $2.50, 
whereas its legal rate in Britain and the 
price which any American importer must 
pay for a pound is $4.03, or thereabouts. 
I question whether the actual relative 
value of the British pound is that low, 
but it is considerably lower than the cur- 
rent exchange, which in turn tends to 
price British imports into the Americas 
right out of the market at the very time 
when, we are told, these countries must 
expand their exports in order to build 
up the dollar exchange necessary to pay 
for their essential imports. 

I think the same situation is true with 
respect to several other countries. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Which amendment 
is the Senator discussing? 

Mr. BALL. The one lettered “B” deal- 
ing with the rate of foreign exchange. 

Mr. President, I took the trouble to 
look up the meaning of the word “valid” 
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in legislation and, according to Webster’s 
Dictionary, and to the lawyers I con- 
sulted, in law all the word “valid” means 
is “legal, sound, and sufficient.” All the 
present rates of foreign exchange are 
valid, according to that definition. So it 
seems to me the language in the bill as 
it now stands does not direct the Admin- 
istrator or the Secretary of State to do 
anything at all to correct this foreign 
exchange situation which businessmen 
have been unanimous in telling me is 
one of the major difficulties in the way 
of building up the exports of the coun- 
tries affected so that they may become 
self-sufficient and pay for their neces- 
sary imports. 

It seems to me that what we are seek- 
ing is to have these countries as rapidly 
as possible adopt rates of foreign ex- 
change “which will reflect,” as the 
amendment provides, “with reasonable 
accuracy the relative purchasing power 
of such currency.” 

Mr. President, I realize that it may be 
impossible for other reasons for these 
countries to move immediately the full 
way in that direction, but I call attention 
to the language on page 28, at the begin- 
ning of all the specific provisions which 
the Congress directs the Secretary of 
State to try to obtain in theSe bilateral 
and multilateral agreements: 

Such agreement shall provide for the ad- 
herence of such country to the purposes of 
of this act and shall— 

And this is the important language— 


where applicable, make appropriate provi- 
sion among others, for— 


And so forth. It seems to me that 
that language “where applicable” and 
“make appropriate provision” provides 
the Secretary of State and the Admin- 
istrator with extreme wide discretion in 
implementing the directives of Congress 


in the succeeding subsections. So, I 
think we are fully justified in spelling 
out much more clearly what we mean in 
terms of foreign exchange rates than 
does the present language in the bill, 
which merely says that these agreements 
shall, where applicable, make appro- 
priate provision for a legal rate of 
exchange. 

Mr. President, I submit that that pro- 
vision as it stands is completely mean- 
ingless, and might just as well have been 
left out of the bill. I hope the amend- 
inent will be adopted. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the difficulty which the able Senator from 
Minnesota confronts is the difficulty in 
spelling out a definition of the appro- 
priate basis for international exchange. 
I know of no subject which is more 
completely controversial than that, 
Definitions as to what constitutes appro- 
priate international exchange differ with 
varying philosophies and schools of 
thought. For instance, I am told that 
the definition submitted by my able 
friend from Minnesota is essentially the 
philosophy of the so-called exchange 
school of thought in respect to what the 
definition of exchange ought to be, 
namely, that exchange should reflect the 
internal purchasing power of currency, 
instead of requiring as a basic obligation 
that countries should maintain their 
currencies in such a fashion as to stabi- 
lize the international rate—the exact 
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reverse of the rule submitted by the able 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The text of the Senator’s own amend- 
ment proves the precise point I am mak- 
ing, namely, that the Senate dare not 
undertake to put down in words what 
an accurate rule for international ex- 
change in this world of flux is. When 
he wrote his amendment he proposed to 
say that the rate of exchange shali “re- 
flect with reasonable accuracy the actual 
purchasing power of such currency.” He 
does not want it that way this afternoon. 
He has changed it to read “rate of ex- 
change which will reflect with reason- 
able accuracy the relative purchasing 
power of such currency.” Perhaps upon 
reflection and further study we might 
want to change the rule again by to- 
morrow. I am very sure that it is a very 
dangerous thing for us to attempt to put 
down in black and white a rule of inter- 
national exchange which we are going to 
propose to have enforced as the result 
of this legislation. 

For instance, let us undertake to apply 
the definition submitted by the able Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, “will reflect with 
reasonable accuracy the relative pur- 
chasing power of such currency.” Well, 
if you are in France, is that the relative 
purchasing power relative to the Ameri- 
can dollar or is it relative to the British 
pound? Precisely what does the phrase 
mean? There is no way, I respectfully 
submit, to safely undertake to put into 
words what a valid rate of exchange is. 

The able Senator from Minnesota says 
that the word “valid” simply means 
“legal.” I differ with him about that, 
and if he will consult the only dictionary 
that is available to the Senate at the mo- 
ment, he will find that the word “valid” 
means— 

Supported or defended by evidence which 
is sound and convincing; * * * capable 
of being proved; sound; just; good; * * * 
possessing not only formal correctness, but 
real cogency, so that the conclusion is as 
true as each of the premises. 


We considered this problem in the 
committee. The bill as it first came to 
us, as I recall, contained the word 
“proper” at this point. The committee 
felt that the word “proper” did not carry 
quite enough—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Validity. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; validity; 
that it did not indicate the basic values 
of the validity which ought to be under- 
taken in establishing a rule of exchange. 
After a discussion of many words, the 
best word which the committee could 
find was the word “valid,” as carrying 
the general directive as to what is being 
sought and what is being undertaken. 

I respectfully submit, Mr. President, 
that the Senate should not undertake to 
write a rule in respect to the appropriate 
rate of exchange which is to be required 
under the terms of the proposed act. It 
must be left to the judgment, and par- 
ticularly to the judgment of those who 
are expert in the business of dealing with 
exchange, which I certainly am not. I 
strongly doubt whether any Member of 
the Senate is. So I am forced to ask for 
a rejection of the amendment. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, VANDENBERG. I yield. 
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Mr. BALL. First, let me say that I 
changed the word “actual” to “relative” 
not because I thought it changed the 
meaning of the amendment as I in- 
tended it, but it seemed to me a better 
word, in that we are dealing with two 
currencies. As between the franc and 
the dollar, and between the franc and 
the British pound, what we are seeking 
is a rate of exchange which will reflect 
the relative purchasing powers of the 
two currencies involved. That was the 
only reason for the change. “Actual” 
did not seem to relate to two currencies 
as well as the word “relative.” But let 
me ask the Senator, first, if he thinks 
this is spelling things out too specifically, 
in view of the language which I quoted 
from lines 12 and 13 on page 28 of the 
bill, which modifies all these subsections, 
and which seems to me to give the Secre- 
tary of State the broadest kind of dis- 
cretion possible in negotiating these 
agreements. The language to which I 
refer provides that— 

Such agreement shall provide for the ad- 
herence of such country to the purposes of 
this act and shall, where applicable, make 
appropriate provision— 


And so forth. I believe that the word 
“appropriate” in any law has always been 
a word denoting quite a bit of discretion. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I completely 

agree with the Senator that the back 
door and the side door are open at this 
point, and that a definition inserted in 
the language of the bill at this point 
would find itself with considerable elastic 
in it. : 
But that is not the point which I sub- 
mit to my able friend and to the Senate. 
I submit that there are different methods 
of approach to the problem of measur- 
ing appropriate exchange rates. The 
Senator is asking us to choose one of sev- 
eral different methods of appropriately 
measuring exchange rates. The other 
day, after I had talked with the Senator, I 
tried tofindarule. I wanted to see what 
the consensus of opinion seemed to be on 
the subject. The rule to which I found 
the most adherence is the rule that the 
rate of exchange shall most effectively 
contribute to equilibrium in the balance 
of payments. That is a totally different 
approach. I asked some others, and got 
some other definitions. 

What I am saying to the Senator is 
that I think we find ourselves at this 
point in a highly technical field of defi- 
nition. I do not believe that the Sena- 
tor should ask the Senate to select one 
of several methods of approach to the 
definition of “appropriate international 
exchange.” I repeat that between the 
time when the Senator from Minnesota 
had his amendment printed and the time 
when he offered it on the floor, he him- 
self found it desirable, for perfectly 
sound reasons, to change the wording of 
his own proposal. 

I do not think this is a question which 
will determine the destiny of the world 
one way or the other; but summing the 
matter up, it seems to me that the Sen- 
ate should be satisfied to require a valid 
rate of exchange to be established, with- 
out undertaking to prescribe the rule 
and method by which it shall be done. 
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The word “valid” has a very definite con- 
notation. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. The Senator read the en- 
tire definition of the word “valid” in 
Webster’s International Dictionary. I 
agree that that definition is much broad- 
er than the definition under the heading 
“Law.” It seems to me that in law the 
word “valid” has a much more restricted 
meaning than all the connotations which 
the Senator has sought to give it on the 
floor. As I understand, in law it means 
legally sound and legally sufficient. That 
is a much narrewer and more restricted 
definition than that which the Senator 
read. 

Like the Senator from Michigan, I am 
a former newspaperman. In a story or 
article the word “valid” means some- 
thing very different, in my opinion, from 
what it means in a statute the meaning 
of which has been passed upon by the 
courts many times. As I understand, in 
law the meaning is quite narrowly re- 
stricted. It does not mean all the things 
the Senator suggested, such as “suscep- 
tible of valid and sufficient proof that it 
is adequate,” and that sort of thing. I 
agree that that is a much wider defini- 
tion. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
think that is all I can say on the sub- 
ject. I do not believe that the Senate, 
in the absence of any dependable, con- 
centrated opinion regarding an appro- 
priate definition of exchange, should be 
asked to accept one definition as against 
several others which could be offered by 
way of alternative approach. 

I believe that the entire spirit of the 
section of the bill to which the amend- 
ment attaches is perfectly clear: 

Taking financial and monetary measures 
necessary to stabilize its currency, establish 
or maintain a valid rate of exchange, to bal- 
ance its governmental budget as soon as 
practicable, and generally to restore or main- 
tain confidence in its monetary system. 


That is the sum total of a formula re- 
quiring intelligent and dependable sta- 
bility and solvency. I think it would be 
most unfortunate if we were to under- 
take to spell out and embrace for our- 
selves one of several controversial defi- 
nitions of what stable international ex- 
change is. 

Mr. BALL.- Mr, President, the Sena- 
tor from Michigan has made his usual 
convincing presentation. He has pre- 
sented, as one of the alternative defini- 
tiens of an acceptable rate of foreign ex- 
change, one which will contribute most 
to the stability of the international bal- 
ance of payments. I am somewhat in 
the dark as to just what that means. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I did not offer 
that definition. I feel the same way 
about it as I feel about the Senator’s 
amendment. I do not know what it 
means. I do not know what the Sena- 
tor’s amendment would mean, if finally 
it should begin to operate. I do not 
want to be compelled to choose between 
half a dozen different formulas. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that before the Western World em- 
barked upon experiments in managed 
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economy and managed currency, world 
trade was on a pretty stable basis. The 
free market pretty much fixed the rate 
of foreign exchange as between any two 
currencies. That free market was the 
best judgment of those who were making 
purchases, as to the relative purchasing 
power of the currencies involved. When 
that particular theory of international 
trade and commerce prevailed, I think 
we had one of the most prosperous and 
progressive periods in the world’s history. 

Personally, I think the language which 
we have quoted at the beginning of this 
section leaves the administration plenty 
of leeway to adjust the directive of 
Congress to special situations which may 
occur in any individual country. But I, 
for one, ir. spite of the force of the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan, am 
perfectly willing to go on record as urg- 
ing that, insofar as practicable, or where 
applicable, these agreements should 
make provision for a rate of exchange 
which will reflect with reasonable accu- 
racy the relative purchasing power of 
the currencies involved. From my ad- 
mittedly not expert or vast grasp of what 
goes on in trade and commerce, it seems 
to me that until that situation is 
achieved the beneficiary countries will be 
laboring under a terrific handicap in 
building up the exports which are so es- 
sential to balance their vital imports. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator from 
Michigan. I have listened carefully to 
the colloquy between the Senator from 


Michigan and the Senator from Minne- . 


sota. I am afraid I do not understand 
what a valid rate of exchange would be. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Michigan whether that means these con- 
tracts would specifically fix the rate as to 
each of the beneficiary countries. I re- 
fer, of course, to the rates of exchange 
between their currencies and our dollar. 

For example, would it fix the rate in 
France at 100 francs to the dollar, and 
the rate in Italy at 200 lira to the dollar, 
and so forth? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not think 
so. I should think they would merely 
consider and take the financial and 
moretary measures required to accom- 
plish the desired result, namely, a stab- 
ilized currency and a valid rate of ex- 
change, balanced budgets, and so forth. 

Mr. KEM. Do I correctly understand 
that the obligation would be to maintain 
a valid rate of exchange? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. KEM. How would we tell whether 
they were maintaining a valid rate and 
how would we tell what a valid rate was? 
For instance, in the case of France, would 
it be 100 francs to the dollar or 50 francs 
to the dollar? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I would not have 
the slightest idea in the world, I say to 
the Senator. That is a decision which 
would involve the facts of the situation 
and the application of judgments which 
are expert in respect to such problems. 
I do not pretend to have the remotest 
expert information on the subject. 

Mr. KEM. Under this language, 
would the Administrator be permitted to 
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adopt one rule in the case of one country 
and another rule in the case of another 
country? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I suppose he 
would be permitted to do so; but I as- 
sume he would proceed under a general 
formula reflecting the policy of the ad- 
ministrator and his advisory board. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Michigan whether the use 
of the word “valid” in this case is not so 
indefinite and so lacking in specificness 
that it might be considered to be one of 
the words which Talleyrand referred to 
as a word to conceal thought? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The _ Senator 
from Michigan does not think so, but 
obviously the Senator from Missouri does 
think so. 

The word which came to us originally 
in this connection was “proper.” But 
the committee considered that the word 
“valid” had connotations far stronger 
than the word “proper” did. 

Mr. KEM. Before we enact this meas- 
ure into law, should not we know with 
some definiteness the rule we are laying 
down? If it is a rule of reason, should 
not there be some standard to guide the 
Administrator in connection with such 
a grave responsibility? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator 
from Michigan does not think so. The 
Senator from Michigan feels that this is 
one of those situations in which all the 
Congress can do is assert a general ob- 
jective through general directives, and 
that if we were to undertake to spell out 
every obligation that is involved in the 
legislation, the net result would be pretty 
much of a hodgepodge. 

Mr. KEM. I am not suggesting that 
it be spelled out. Iam simply suggesting 
the advisability of a standard to guide the 
conduct of the Administrator. 

I should like to ask the Senator an- 
other question if he does not mind. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall try to 
answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. KEM. In view of the difficulty, not 
to say the impossibility, that we ourselves 
are encountering in respect to stabilizing 
our own currency, does the Senator from 
Michigan believe it is practicable for us ’ 
to undertake to place our friends abroad 
under contract to stabilize theirs? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The purpose of 
the entire measure is an objective. The 
objective is sound. Its approach in- 
volves no guarantees of success. An 
honest effort must be made. The hope is 
that within a reasonable time, definite 
identifiable progress will have been made 
toward the general objective. That is 
the only answer I can give the Senator. 
Certainly I am not suggesting that this 
bill says that on October 16 at the hour 
of 3 o’clock in the afternoon the objective 
must be met. I am saying that the ob- 
jective is set up, and in doing so, we 
describe the fundamentals which are es- 
sential to the restabilization of the econ- 
omy of these nations and their interna- 
tional relationships. The extent to 
which they shall ultimately demonstrate 
that they have succeeded will be a matter 
of judgment and reason. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Michigan another question. 
Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes, indeed, 
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Mr.KEM. I hopeI donot try the Sen- 
ator’s patience. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, no. 

Mr. KEM. In view of the very laud- 
able objectives of the bill, of course the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
want to go as far as they possibly can go 
toward their attainment. I should like 
to ask the Senator whether he believes 
that the laudable character of the ob- 
jectives should lead us to abandon the 
cardinal rule of legislation, namely, that 
every act should be reasonably definite 
and specific in its terms. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. ‘The Senator 
. from Michigan wishes to abandon noth- 
ing by way of legitimate legislative pro- 
tections; but in the present instance he is 
completely of the opinion that the lan- 
guage of the bill goes as far as it is ra- 
tionally possible to go in an area of high 
controversy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. 
the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the first place, 
the Administrator has no power, under 
this proposed act or under any other act, 
to stabilize the currency of any coun- 
try. All we are seeking to do is to obli- 
gate the countries themselves to stabilize 
their own currencies and to fix rates of 
exchange between their currency and 
other currencies that will be valid and 
acceptable and will fairly represent the 
monetary situation in all those coun- 
tries. 

If we undertake to lay down a hard- 
and-fast rule by which the Adminis- 
trator would be instructed to insist upon 
any particular rate of exchange, not only 
would we put him in a strait-jacket, but, 
through him, we would put the countries 
involved in a strait-jacket. 

For instance, let us consider the 
French currency. Until a few weeks ago, 
the official rate of exchange was, I be- 
lieve, 119 francs to the dollar, but on the 
black market the rate was approximately 
300 francs to the dollar. The French 
Government, exercising its power to 
stabilize its own currency, fixed the value 
thereof—just as we do, under the Con- 
stitution, with respect to our own cur- 
rency—and changed that rate to 214 
francs to the dollar, and also provided 
a free market in which the exchange rate 
is approximately 275 francs to the dollar. 
They were exercising their own power 
and their own right to do that. It was 
not very acceptable to one or two other 
countries, but they had the right to 
do it. 

All we are seeking to do in the bi- 
lateral agreement, as I understand, is to 
give the Administrator authority to re- 
quire that the recipient country shall go 
as far as possible and practical to fix an 
exchange rate and to stabilize its cur- 
rency so that in the markets of the world 
as well as internally it shall have recog- 
nition as an acceptable rate of exchange 
between that country and not only our 
country but other countries. The rela- 
tive purchasing power might translate 
itself into the relationship between the 
dollar and the franc, or the dollar and 


President, will 
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the pound, or the dollar, and the lira, or 
the pound and the lira, or the franc and 
the lira. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Or between the 
black ee and the free market. 

Mr. Yes, absolutely. So 
it is senpenthie to deteriorate the cur- 
rency in any one country during the en- 
tire life of this agreement. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an inquiry at that 
point? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Kentucky or the Senator 
from Michigan this question: In the 
opinion of the Senator, is the language 
sufficiently definite and specific so that 
in case of a variation from norm the 
contracting country could be convicted 
of a breach of contract? Taking the 
example mentioned, that of the French 
franc, would it be possible under the 
pending measure for the Administrator 
or for the Congress or for the public 
generally to say that a rate of 150 was 
an invalid rate, and that a rate of 250 
was a valid rate, or vice versa? Or would 
it be possible to hold that any specific 
rate was valid or invalid, as the case 
might be? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator 
is asking the Senator from: Michigan, 
his answer would be that in such a 
situation, under the specifications of the 
act, the facts would constitute factors 
to be considered by the Administrator 
in determining his judgment as to 
whether the beneficiary country in good 
faith was living up to its undertakings. 
I do not think it is possible to come any 
closer to a categorical reply than that. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to ask a ques- 
tion, if I may, of the Senator from 
Minnesota. I wish to determine if my 
understanding of the Senator’s position 
is correct. I take it that the Senator is 
pointing with some measure of alarm 
and concern to the fact that in most 
European countries there are two rates 
of exchange, so-called free rate of ex- 
change, commonly called a black market 
rate of exchange, and a legal rate. The 
Senator from Minnesota is therefore of 
the opinion, if my understanding is cor- 
rect up to this point, that the words 
as used in the ERP bill will only con- 
tinue and maintain those differences, 
whereas the Senator is desirous and 
hopeful that the currencies of Europe 
may move toward the free exchange and 
the legal exchange becoming one and the 
same. Is that correct? 

Mr. BALL. The Senator has stated it 
correctly. I think the definition of the 
word “valid” given by the Senator from 
Michigan, which will be a part of the 
legislative history of this measure, has 
probably broadened it out somewhat 
beyond merely meaning legally sufficient, 
which is the definition of it as a term of 
law given in Webster’s dictionary. But 
I still think after all this is a directive 
from Congress as to what the Adminis- 
trator and the Secretary of State should 
seek wherever applicable-and wherever 
appropriate in the opinion of the Secre- 
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tary of State, which gives him plenty of 
leeway or judgment as to the kind of 
undertakings by the respective govern- 
ments which he should seek in the bi- 
lateral agreements. It is my conviction 
that the sooner we get reasonably close 
to a free market in foreign exchange 
fixed by free trade and commerce and 
the value which the various purchasers 
of goods and services are willing to place 
on a country’s currency, the sooner nor- 
mal world trade and commerce will stand 
a chance of being resumed. 

Mr. CAIN. May I ask if there is any 
reason to believe that the use of the word 
“valid” as it appears on page 29 is an en- 
couragement to the Administrator to try 
to secure through agreements a move 
in the direction of synchronizing the free 
and legal rates of exchange abroad? I 
do not understand that to be the case. 

Mr. BALL. I do not so understand it 
myself, even under the broad definition 
given by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. CAIN. The issue, then, that we 
are trying to resolve, and certainly we 
are all trying to understand it, is whether 
or not we in a sense want to encourage 
a continuance of the differences as they 
presently exist between free and legal 
exchanges, or whether we want to say 
in substance that whenever it is possible 
to have a piece of exchange reach its 
true free-market level, that precisely is 
the encouragement this country gives to 
the countries we seek to help through 


Mr. BALL. That is my understanding. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. A moment ago I un- 
derstood the Senator from Minnesota to 
state that it is his belief the Administra- 
tor in fixing the rate of exchange would 
be limited by the use of the word “valid,” 
because in the opinion of the Senator it 
had a very limited legal connotation. 

Mr. BALL. I said it was my under- 
standing of the definition in law as I read 
it in Webster’s International Dictionary 
that it means “legally sound and suffi- 
cient.” In my committee work in the 
Senate it has always been my under- 
standing of the word “valid” that it 
meant legally sound and sufficient. The 
Senator from Michigan, I think, by his 
definition on the floor has clearly broad- 
ened the meaning of the word “valid” 
insofar as the bill is concerned, certainly, 
because what he has said as chairman of 
the committee is a part of the legislative 
history of the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
also like to suggest to the Senator that 
even from the legal viewpoint I believe 
the definition of “valid” is much broader 
than the Senator has suggested. “Valid” 
in reality means not only effective be- 
cause of some procedural steps which 
have been taken, but because of the very 
substance of the arrangement, the mu- 
tual obligations under the situation, and 
the circumstances which surrounded a 
certain course of action. If that defini- 
tion, and I believe it is the true legal 
definition of valid, is applied, it would be 
as broad as the definition which has 
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been suggested by the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. BALL. I defer to the Senator 
from Kentucky, although it still seems 
to me the connotation by law is always 
legally capable of proof and sufficient 
and binding, rather than the broader 
one. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, while we are dis- 
cussing provisions concerning the sta- 
bilization of currency in western Euro- 
pean countries, I should like to call the 
attention of the Senator from Minne- 
sota to an Associated Press dispatch 
from London which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal on March 5, from 
which I quote: 

Sir Stafford Cripps said Britain does not 
intend to cheapen the pound sterling as a 
way of fighting her economic crisis. “Com- 
plete nonsense,” was the treasury chief's 
comment on the devaluation rumor. 


So obviously we are merely wasting 
the time of the Senate when we discuss 
the possibilities of stabilization of cur- 
rency in England and other countries 
in the light of such statements made 
by the British Chancelor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. BALL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, if the amendment I 
have proposed were included in the bill, 
I do not think it would require the Sec- 
retary of State to insist that Britain 
devalue the pound. I think there are 
other circumstances that enter into it, 
but I do not think a situation is sound 
economically or can long promote real 
recovery or can really promote recov- 
ery, when the currency of one nation 
is artificially pegged at a rate which 
gives it in terms of foreign countries a 
higher purchasing power than it actu- 
ally has. I think we will reach a sit- 
uation when the free movement of trade 
and commerce in the free market will 
determine largely the relative values in 
terms of foreign exchange of the vari- 
ous currencies. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan one or two ques- 
tions. Is it correct to say that the rate 
of exchange applies or will be applied 
by the Administrator among participat- 
ing countries and with other countries? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Adminis- 
trator does not apply rates of exchange. 

Mr. WHERRY. I mean the validity 
is recognized by him, is it not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. It is one 
of the factors which he will take into 
consideration when he is determining 
whether or not a good faith offer is be- 
ing made to stabilize currency, balance 
budgets, and so forth. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does he make that 
determination when one of the partici- 
pating countries transacts business with 
a satellite country? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I assume it is 
an over-all judgment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Even with respect to 
Russia? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes, 
record for the year. 

Mr. WHERRY. I read with some in- 
terest yesterday afternoon a report on 
the same question relative to the diffi- 
culty which the eastern Russian coun- 
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tries have in determining validity. 
That was the word used in the report. 
I consulted the dictionary, which in 
that connection used the word “legal.” 
I think the statement made by the senior 
Senator from Kentucky has broadened 
it, which I think is a good thing. The 
statement was that it was impossible to 
establish a rate of exchange between the 
satellite countries and Russia in trading 
among themselves except it be trans- 
lated into terms of American dollars. 
For instance, if steel or machinery were 
to be allocated as between one country 
and another, it would be impossible for 
them to arrive at a rate of exchange. 
They would have to barter with regard 
to what the material was worth in 
American dollars. Am I correct in that 
statement? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I would not 
know, but I should think such a situa- 
tion could exist. 

Mr. WHERRY. If that premise be 
correct, it is my feeling, in joining in the 
amendment, that. we are seeking to ac- 
complish what the Senator has said will 
be accomplished by the bill. It broadens 
the situation so that the Administrator 
would have the right to insist that the 
rate of exchange with participating 
countries and satellite countries, or even 
with Russia, should be based with legal 
accuracy upon a realistic dollar. My 
feeling is that in order to make that 
determination, if we are to translate it 
into tons of steel or millions of feet of 
lumber, or whatever commodity may be 
involved, it would have to be done by 
translating it into American dollars and 
then into the different commodities and 
values which the Administrator would 
interpret, regardless of the exchange rate 
on currency between France and Eng- 
land, Italy and England, or as between 
any other European countries. 

I attended a farm sale in France within 
the past year and a half and saw a 2- 
year-old colt sell for 187,000 francs. In 
American money, at the then rate of ex- 
change, it would amount to approxi- 
mately $1,500. 

Under the terms of the definition, cer- 
tainly the Administrator, if he should 
apply this rule, would require that the 
colt’s price should be based upon a real- 
istic dollar, and that an artificial rate of 
exchange be not paid for the animal. 
If it can be done under the original word- 
ing, if it is broad enough to accomplish 
what is said will be done, that is an en- 
tirely different situation from the inter- 
pretation of the definition which I have 
gathered as to the valid rate of exchange. 
Possibly we are all trying to accomplish 
the same thing. We are asking the Ad- 
ministrator to determine the value of a 
realistic dollar in trade between not only 
participating countries, but satellite 
countries as well. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. May I suggest to 
the Senator that the matter of exchange 
in the disturbed and chaotic condition 


through which the world is now pass- . 


ing—I hope it is passing through—is a 
very difficult question. The language of 
the bill provides that countries shall 
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make agreements to do what? Among 
other things, to establish a valid rate of 
exchange. What is a valid rate of ex- 
change? It means an honest rate of ex- 
change, one which is not artificial, not 
manipulated. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course a valid rate 
of exchange has to be determined by the 
Administrator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is his power 
and right. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
ysis, yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. = That is what I mean. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If he should find 
that the government which made the 
contract was not undertaking to estab- 
lish a valid rate of exchange, he could 
cancel the contract. 

Mr. WHERRY. Or if the rate of ex- 
change did not properly reflect the value 
he believed it should reflect, he could 
insist that it do so. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That would prob- 
ably be included in the broad term of 
“validity.” The point I make is that we 
cannot here fix the rates of exchange. 
They change every day. They fluctuate 
just as do other commodities. Money is 
a commodity.on the market. All we can 
do, as. I see it, is to require the countries 
involved to make an honest effort to 
stabilize their currencies at some fixed 
value, and it should be a value which will 
be fairly representative of the value of 
commodities in other currencies. When 
they make such an honest effort to stab- 
ilize their currencies and adopt a valid 
currency, that is all they cando. If they 
seek to avoid that and to manipulate 
their currencies and indulge in opera- 
tions in the black market our remedy is 
to cut them off. 

Mr. WHERRY. 
ator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think the word 
“validity” is much more desirable than 
the other language which is proposed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Cannot all that be es- 
tablished through the amendment which 
is being offered, which simply provides 
for a rate of exchange which will re- 
flect with reasonable accuracy the real 
purchasing power of the currency in- 
volved? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The relative pur- 
chasing power. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. How is the Admin- 
istrator to pass on the relative purchas- 
ing power of such currencies? 

Mr. WHERRY. In arriving at the 
validity of the rate of exchange he would 
have to pass on that question anyway. 
If he should not do that, he would not 
be doing what is expected under the 
power given him, because if there be 
any invalidity he must make that deter- 
mination. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. It seems to me that in de- 
termining the relative purchasing power 
of the dollar versus the franc it is a very 
simple matter. The Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY] was asking how the Sec- 
retary of State or the Administrator 
would determine whether the mild direc- 
tive in the amendment was being met if 
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it should become a part of the bill. I 
think that would be a very simple mat- 
ter. Every country maintains commod- 
ity exchanges where basic commodities 
are bought and sold, and the relative pur- 
chasing power of the dollar versus the 
franc could be easily determined by com- 
paring the average prices of commodi- 
ties in this country with the average cost 
in dollars of a ton of wheat, for instance, 
on the French exchange. I do not think 
that would present any difficulty what- 
ever. I agree that there might be other 
considerations which might enter into 
the question, but I think necessary flexi- 
bility is well taken care of by the lan- 
guage in lines 12 and 13, on page 28, 
which modifies all of the directives. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to pose a 
situation to the Senator from Nebraska. 
In section 2 of the committee bill, par- 
ticipating countries are encouraged gen- 
erally to restore and maintain confi- 
dence in their monetary systems. We 
have a right to take it as a fact that if 
the differences between a free rate of 
exchange and a legal rate of exchange 
can be done away with, there will be a 
terrific acceleration in the public ac- 
ceptance of, and confidence in, the mone- 
— hg 

WHERRY. I should certainly 
think so. That is the purpose of the 
amendment. 

Mr. CAIN. If we had in this country 
a black market, or a free market, and a 
legal market, for American dollars, we 
would not have very much confidence in 
our own system would we? 

Mr. WHERRY. No. 

Mr. CAIN. I take it that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota is but America’s declaration of a 
very positive encouragement to other 
countries to work as rapidly as they can 
to get away from their prevailing legal 
and free monetary rate differences. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. The coun- 
tries arranging this stabilization do 
everything they can in their power to 
bring about the very suggestions made 
by the senior Senator from Michigan, 
but instead of letting the Administrator 
or anyone else say, “That is a valid rate 
of exchange,” the amendment offered 
goes the other way, and encourages them 
to establish their rate of exchange, which 
reflects the reasonable accuracy of the 
relative purchasing power of the curren- 
cies involved. I cannot see anything 
wrong with that. I think it is encourage- 
ment. I think it eliminates the black 
market rather than encourages it, and 
although it might be spelled out in four 
or five different terms, it certainly would 
accomplish the very thing the senior 
Senator from Michigan is attempting to 
accomplish, to broaden out the terms of 
the word “validity.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. BatL]. The yeas and nays have 
oa ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BA.p- 


win] is absent because of the death of 
the Governor of Connecticut. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck] is detained on official committee 
business. If present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BusHFIELD] who is necessarily absent, is 
paired with the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Stewart]. The Senator from South 
Dakota, if present and voting, would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Tennessee, 
if present and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CaPPER] 
is unavoidably detained. If present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HAWKEs] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] is absent on official State busi- 
ness. If present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
TuyYE] is unavoidably detained. If pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{[Mr. Tosrey] is absent because of elec- 
tions in his State. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youna] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILson] 
is unavoidably detained. If present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Hosey], and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. McGraTH] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatcu] is absent on official business at 
one of the Government departments. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] is absent on official business 
at a conference committee meeting. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Umstead] and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WaGNER] are necesSarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Stewart], who is absent by leave of the 
Senate, is paired with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. BusHFrretp]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from South Dakota would vote 
“yea,” 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from New Mexico [Mr, CHavez and Mr. 
Hatcu], the Senators from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Hogry and Mr. Umstgap], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MAGnu- 
son], the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. JoHNSTON], the Senator from Rhode 

“Island [Mr. McGratu], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Morray], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typ1nes], and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WacNER] 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 53, as follows: 

YEAS—19 


Butler 


Ball 
Brooks Cain 
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Malone 
Moore 
O’Daniel 
Reed 
Revercomb 


NAYS—53 


Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Holland 
Ives 


Kilgore 
Knowland 


Jenner 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kem 


Ellender 
Ferguson 
Planders 
Fulbright 
George 
Green 
Gurney 


Thomas, Okla. 

Thomas, Utah 

Vandenberg 

Wiley 
Millikin Williams 
Morse 


NOT VOTING—24 


Hoey Thye 
Johnston, 8.C. Tobey 
McGrath Tydings 
Magnuson Umstead 
Martin Wagner 
White 


Baldwin 
Buck 
Bushfield 
Byrd 
Capper 


Chavez Murray 


Hatch Stewart Wilson 
Hawkes Taft Young 


So Mr. BaLt’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a few 
days ago during the course of a colloquy 
between the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WuHerry], the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. VANDENBERG], and myself, informa- 
tion was sought with reference to a pro- 
gram of dismantlement of plants in Ger- 
many and reparations under the Berlin 
agreement to nations which suffered 
from the German aggression. I have 
secured some.data which I think might 
be interesting to the Senate, and which, 
it seems to me, will clarify the situation 
in some respects. It is for that purpose 
alone that I am taking the floor at this 
time. 

Senators will recall that after the sur- 
render of the German armies in the 
spring of 1945 various meetings took 
place in regard to the occupation of 
Germany and in regard to the destruc- 
tion of Germany’s war potential, and how 
compensation or reparations to the na- 
tions which had been invaded or which 
had suffered on account of the German 
invasion in the war might be paid. 

In March of 1946 there was issued what 
is called the Berlin Protocol, which was 
an agreement among the three nations, 
Great Britain, the United States, and 
Russia, with reference to the dismantle- 
ment of German plants. The question 
of reparations was tied into that. They 
entered into an agreement which is en- 
titled ‘“‘Allied Control Authority. The 
Plan for Reparations and the Level of 
Postwar German Economy.” 

The plan contained in the pamphlet 
under the heading as I have just read it, 
was agreed to in March, 1946. Under 
that plan the plants in Germany were 
divided into categories, and the produc- 
tion of commodities was divided into 
categories. One was the “Prohibited In- 
dustries,” those which were not to be al- 
lowed to be resumed, and whose plants 
should be destroyed; the other category 
was “Restricted Industries,” those which 
might be restricted either in their pro- 
duction or in some other fashion. 

The number of plants involved in the 
first plan, which were to be destroyed or 
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removed, was approximately 1,850, as I 
stated the other day in the colloquy be- 
tween the Senator from Nebraska and 
myself. 

Mr. President, in order that the Senate 
may have all the facts involved in the 
agreement, which sets forth the cate- 
gories, and also the Report of the Tri- 
partite Conference of Berlin, which was 
signed by J. V. Stalin, Harry S. Truman, 
and C. R. Attlee, I ask that at this point 
in the ReEcorp the compendium I have 
spoken of may be printed as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the RecorD, as follows: 


THE PLAN FOR REPARATIONS AND THE LEVEL OF 
Postwar GERMAN ECONOMY IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE BERLIN PROTOCOL 


1. In accordance with the Berlin Protocol 
the Allied Control Council is directed to de- 
termine the amount and character of the 
industrial capital equipment unnecessary for 
the German peace economy and therefore 
available for reparations. 

The guiding principles regarding the plan 
for reparations and the level of Germany's 
postwar economy in accordance with the 
Berlin Protocol are: 

(a) Elimination of the German war po- 
tential and the industrial disarmament of 
Germany. 

(b) Payment of reparations to the coun- 
tries which had suffered from German ag- 
gression. 

(c) Development of 
peaceful industries. 

(ad) Maintenance in Germany of average 
living standards not exceeding the averago 
standard of living of European countries 
(excluding the United Kingdom and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). 

(e) Retention in Germany, after payment 
of reparations, of sufficient resources to en- 
able her to maintain herself without ex- 
ternal assistance. 

2. In accordance with these principles, the 
basic elements of the plan have been agreed. 
The assumptions of the plan are: 

(a) That the population of postwar Ger- 
many will be 66,500,000. 

(b) That Germany will be treated as a 
single economic unit. 

(c) That exports from Germany will be 
acceptable in the international markets. 


PROHIBITED INDUSTRIES 


3. In order to eliminate Germany’s war 
potential, the production of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war, as well as all 
types of aircraft and seagoing ships, is 
prohibited and will be prevented. 

4. All industrial capital equipment for the 
production of the following items is to be 
eliminated: 

(a) Synthetic gasoline and oil. 

(b) Synthetic rubber. 

(c) Synthetic ammonia. 

(ad) Ball and taper roller bearings. 

(e) Heavy machine tools of certain types. 

(f) Heavy tractors. 

(g) Primary aluminum. 

(h) Magnesium. 

(i) Beryllium. 

(j) Vanadium produced 
slags. 

(k) Radio-active materials. 

(1) Hydrogen peroxide above 50 percent 
strength. 

(m) Specific war chemicals and gases. 

(n) Radio transmitting equipment. 

Facilities for the production of synthetic 
gasoline and oil, synthetic ammonia, and 
synthetic rubber, and of ball and taper roller 
bearings, will be temporarily retained to meet 
domestic requirements until the necessary 
imports are available and can be paid for. 


agricultural and 


from Thomas 
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RESTRICTED INDUSTRIES 
Metallurgical industries 


5. Steel: 

(a) The production capacity of the steel 
industry to be left in Germany should be 
7,500,000 ingot tons. This figure should be 
subject to review for further reduction should 
this appear necessary. 

(b) The allowable production of steel in 
Germany should not exceed 5,800,000 ingot 
tons in any future year without the. specific 
approval of the Allied Control Council, but 
this figure will be subject to annual review 
by the Control Council. 


(c) The steel plants to be left in Germany * 


under the above program should, so far as 
practicable, be the older ones. 

6. Nonferrous metals: 

The annual consumption of nonferrous 
metals, including exports of products con- 
taining these metals, is fixed at the following 
quantities: 


Tons 
ii ttcnsaataccistninianimiiadinstindninspsinianisiae 140, 000 
DE ihinecseniicedamanmmewanetionbineealae 135, 000 
ikke esis tevin ie Sas sstniasdnns toeneciccegebariseenein 120, 000 
TEE tices ene eccinemmeneoas 8, 000 
DORIS scinishe western thon antennae 1, 750 


Chemical industries 


7. (a) Basic chemicals: In the basic chem- 
ical industries there will be retained 40 per- 
cent of the 1936 production capacity (meas- 
ured by sales in 1936 values). This group 
includes the following basic chemicals: Nitro- 
gen, phosphate, calcium carbide, alkalis, sul- 
phuric acid, and chlorine. In addition, to 
obtain required quantities of fertilizer for 
agriculture, existing capacity for the produc- 
tion of nitrogen through the synthetic am- 
monia process will be retained until the nec- 
essary imports of nitrogen are available and 
can be paid for. 

(b) Other chemicals: Production capacity 
will be retained for the group of other chem- 
ical production in the amount of 70 percent 
of the 1936 production capacity (measured by 
sales in 1936 values). This group includes 
chemicals for building supplies, consumer 
goods items, plastics, industrial supplies, and 
other miscellaneous chemical products. 

(c) Dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals, and syn- 
thetic fibers: In the pharmaceutical indus- 
try there will be retained capacity for the an- 
nual production of 80 percent of 1936 pro- 
duction (measured by sales in 1936 values). 
Capacity will be retained to produce annually 
36,000 tons of dyestuffs and 185,000 tons of 
synthetic fibers. 


Machine manufacturing and engineering 


8. (a) Machine tools: For the machine- 
tool industry there will be retained 11.4 per- 
cent of 1938 capacity, with additional re- 
strictions on the type and size of machine 
tools which may be produced. 

(b) Heavy engineering: In the heavy en- 
gineering industries there will be retained 31 
percent of 1938 capacity. These industries 
produce metallurgical equipment; heavy 
mining machinery; material handling plant; 
heavy power equipment (boilers and tur- 
bines; prime movers; heavy compressors; 
turbo blowers, and pumps). 

(c) Other mechanical engineering. In 
other mechanical engineering industries 
there will be retained 50 percent of 1938 ca- 
pacity. 

This group produces constructional equip- 
ment; textile machinery; consumer goods 
equipment; engineering small tools; 
processing equipment; woodworking ma- 
chines; other machines and apparatus. 

(d) Electroengineering. In the electro- 
engineering industries there will be retained 
50 percent of 1938 production capacity (based 
on sales in 1936 value). Capacity to pro- 
duce heavy electrical equipment is to be re- 
duced to 30 percent of 1938 production or 
RM 40,000,000 (1936 value). Heavy electrical 
equipment includes generators and convert- 
ers, 6,000 kilowatts and over; high tension 
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switch gear; and large transformers, 1,500 
kilovolt-amperes and over. 

Electroengineering other than heavy elec- 
trical equipment includes electric lamps and 
light fittings, installation materials, electric 
heating and domestic appliances, cables, and 
wires, telephone and telegraph apparatus, 
domestic radios, and other electrical equip- 
ment. 

Export of specified types of radio receiving 
sets is forbidden. 

(e) Transport engineering: 

(i) In the automotive industry capacity 
will be retained to produce annually 80,000 
autos, including 40,000 passenger cars and 
40,000 trucks, and for 4,000 light road trac- 
tors. 

(ii) Capacity will be retained to produce 
annually 10,000 motorcycles with cylinder 
sizes between 60 and 250 cubic centimeters. 
Production of motorcycles with cylinder sizes 
of more than 250 cubic centimeters is pro- 
hibited. 

(iii) In the locomotive industry available 
capacity will be used exclusively for the re- 
pair of the existing stock of locomotives in 
order to build up a pool of 15,000 locomotives 
in 1949. A decision will be made later as to 
the production of new locomotives after 1949. 

(iv) Sufficient capacity will be retained to 
produce annually 30,000 freight cars, 1,350 
Passenger coaches, and 400 luggage vans. 

(f) Agricultural machinery: To permit 
maximization of agriculture, capacity will be 
retained for an annual production of 10,000 
light agricultural tractors. Existing capacity 
for the production of other agricultural 
equipment, estimated at 80 percent of 1938 
levels, is to be retained, subject to restrictions 
on the type and power of the equipment 
which may be produced. 

(g) In estimating capacities there will be 
taken into account the production of normal 
quantities of spare parts for transport and 
agricultural machinery. 

(h) Optics and precision instruments: 
Capacity will be retained to produce pre- 
cision instruments in the value of RM 340,- 
000,000 (1936 value), of which RM 220,000,- 
000 is estimated as required for domestic use 
and RM 120,000,000 for exports. A further 
limitation for this industry is possible sub- 
ject to the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee for Liquidation of War Potential. 


MINING INDUSTRIES 


9. (a) Coal: Until the Control Council 
otherwise decides, coal production will be 
maximized as far as mining supplies and 
transport will allow. The minimum pro- 
duction is estimated at 155,000,000 tons 
(hard coal equivalent), including at least 
45,000,000 tons for export. The necessary 
supplies and services to this end will be ar- 
ranged to give the maximum production of 
coal. 

(b) Potash: The production of potash is 
estimated at over 100 percent of the 1938 
level. 

ELECTRIC POWER 

10. There will be retained an installed ca- 

pacity of 9,000,000 kilowatts. 


CEMENT 


11. A capacity for the production of 8,000,- 
000 tons of cement annually will’be retained. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


12. The estimated levels of the following 
industries have been calculated as shown 
below as necessary for the German economy 
in 1949: 

(a) Rubber 50,000 tons, including 20,000 
tons from reclaimed rubber and 30,000 tons 
imports. 

(b) Pulp paper, and printing 2,129,000 tons 
based on 26 kilograms per head per annum 
in 1949, plus 400,000 tons for export. 

(c) Textile and apparel 665,000 tons of 
fibers based on 10 kilograms per head in 
1949, including 2 kilograms for export. 

(d) Boots and shoes 113 million pairs 
based on 1.7 pairs per head in 1949 (figure 
excludes needs of occupying forces). 
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Production may exceed the above estimates 
in this paragraph (other industries) unless 
otherwise determined by the Control Coun- 
cil. 

13. Building. No level will be determined 
for 1949. The industry will be free to de- 
velop within the limits of available resources 
and the licensing system. 

14. Building materials industries (exclud- 
ing cement). Existing capacity for building 
materials will be retained. Production will 
be in accordance with building licensing and 
export requirements. 

15. Other unrestricted industries. For the 
following industries no levels have been de- 
termined for 1949. They are free to develop 
within the limitations of available resources. 
These industries are as follows: 

(a) Furniture and woodwork. 

(b) Flat glass, bottle and domestic glass. 

(c) Ceramics, 

(dad) Bicycles. 

(e) Motor-bicycles under 60 cubic centi- 
meters. 

(f) Potash. 


GENERAL LEVEL OF INDUSTRY 


16, It is estimated that the general effect 
of the plan is a reduction in the level of 
industry as a whole to a figure of about 50 or 
55 percent of the prewar level in 1938 (ex- 
cluding building and building materials 
industries). 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


17. The following agreement has been 
reached with respect to exports and imports: 

(a) That the value of exports from Ger- 
many shall be planned as RM 3,000,000,000 
(1936) value for 1949, and that sufficient in- 
dustrial capacity shall be retained to pro- 
duce goods to this value and cover the in- 
ternal requirements in Germany in accord- 
ance with the Potsdam declaration. 


TABLE 1.—Industries, the levels of which are determined or estimated for 1949 
PART A. INDUSTRIES FROM WHICH PRODUCTION CAPACITY WILL BE TAKEN FOR REPARATIONS 


Seria] Item 





ql) 


| 


19,2 


Nickel_- 
Aluminum (consumption) 
Magnesium (consumption) 





ea CoP cor — 


& | Mechanical engineering (excluding agri- 
cultural engineering and bal] and 
taper roller bearings): 

(a) Heavy engineering, comprising 
metallurgical equipment, 
heavy mining machinery, ma- 
terial handling plant, heavy 
power equipment, boilers and 
turbines, prime movers, 
heavy compressors, turbo- 
blowers and pumps. 

(0) Light engineering and construc- 
tional equipment, comprising 
constructional equipment, 
textile machinery, other con- 
sumer-goods equipment, food- 
processing equipment, chemi- 
cal and refining equipment, 
general engineering materials 
processing equipment, small 
tools, wood-working machin- 
ery, gas welding and cutting 
machinery. miscellaneous ma- 
chines. 

(c) Machine tools................... 


RM 


Total, mechanical! engineering... 


1( | Precision instruments and optics........ 


Production or supply 























292,000 tons (1936)_.....- 
225,000 tons (1936)... 
223,000 tons (1936)... 
16,000 tons (1936)... 
9,500 tons (1936)..... 


RM. 
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(b) That approved imports will not exceed 
RM 3,000,000,000 (1936 value) as compared 
with RM 4,200,000,000 in 1936. 

(c) That of the total proceeds from ex- 
ports, it is estimated that not more than RM 
1,500,000,000 can be utilized to pay for im- 
ports of food and fodder if this will be re- 
quired with the understanding that, after 
all imports approved by the Control Council 
are paid for, any portion of that sum not 
needed for food and fodder will be used to 
pay for costs of occupation and services such 
as transport, insurances, etc. 


DETERMINATION OF CAPACITIES AVAILABLE FOR 
REPARATIONS 


18. After approval of this plan the existing 
capacities of the separate branches of pro- 
duction shall be determined, and a list of 
enterprises available for reparations shall be 
compiled. 

19. After decisions have been given on the 
matter “iow referred to the Coordinating 
Committee, the Economic Directorate would 
propose to prepare the final plan embodying 
those decisions and including a description 
of the various features of the plan such as 
disarmament, reparations, postwar German 
economy, and the German balance of trade. 

*Beruin, March 1946. 


LEVEL OF INDUSTRY 
I. PROHIBITED INDUSTRIES 


A. Production of the following will be en- 
tirely prohibited: 

1. War materials as specifically defined by 
the Allied Control Authority, including but 
not limited to arms, ammunition and im- 
plements of war, as well as all types of air- 
craft, specific war chemicals and gases. 

2. Sea-going ships (not interpreted to in- 
clude small fishing vessels). 

3. Magnesium, 







Percentage 
of prewar 
year con- 
sidered in 
column 3 


in prewar years Estimated level in 1949 





(3) (4) (5) 





million tons (1936)..] 7.5 million tons (capac- 


ity). 
140,000 tons... ...<<c.<-- 
out DR. < oceecumanan 
-| 120,000 tons. ...... 
8,000 tons. ........ 
Bite e ONE ccctacus 
30,000 tons. ....... 
Rak conbineocaustidbooneensetl 







1,394 million (1938).] RM. 432million 


. 2,291 million (1938).| RM. 1,145 million. ...... 
















RM 645 million (1938)...] RM 74 million. ........-. 
RM 4,330 million (1938).| RM 1,651 million........ 38.1 
RM 491 million (1936)...] RM 340 million......... 70 





11, 4 | Machine tools to be limited as regards type and size by the 
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4. Primary aluminum and alumina for the 
purpose of producing aluminum. 

5. Beryllium. 

6. Vanadium produced from Thomas slags. 

7. Radio-active materials. 

8. Hydrogen peroxide above 50-percent 
strength. 

_ 9. Radio transmitting equipment. 

10. Heavy tractors above the limits of ca- 
pacity determined by the Allied Control Au- A 
thority. 

11. Heavy machine tools of the sizes and 
types prohibited by the Allied Control Au- 
thority. 

B. Production of the following items will 
be permitted only until sufficient imports 
will be possible and can be paid for: 

1. Synthetic gasoline and oil. 

2. Synthetic rubber. 

3. Ball and taper roller bearings. 

C. Production of synthetic ammonia will 
be permitted until exports can be found to 
pay for required imports of nitrogen as well 
as for all other necessary imports. To the 
extent to which synthetic ammonia produc- 
tion is not eliminated, it will be limited to 
not more than that amount necessary to meet 
Germany’s peacetime requirements. 


II. INDUSTRIES FOR WHICH NO LEVEL WILL BE 
DETERMINED FOR 1949 AND WHICH ARE FREE 
TO DEVELOP WITHIN THE LIMITS OF AVAILABLE 
MATERIAL AND FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


1. Building and building materials (ex- 
cluding cement). . 

2. Furniture and woodworking. 

3. Flat glass, bottle and domestic glass. 

4. Ceramics. 

5. Bicycles. 

6. Motor-bicycles under 80 cubic ceti- 
meters. 

7. Potash. 

























































Remarks 


(6) 


Permitted level of industry subject to annual review (for 
permitted production (see par. 5 (b) of the plan): 

(a) Figures for nonferrous metals are for consumption 
including consumption in exports containing 
these metals; 

(b) It is estimated that in 1949, 40,000 tons of copper, 
20,000 tons of lead, and 45,000 tons of zine will be 
used in the manufacture of exports containing 
these metals; 

(c) Figures for nonferrous metals include secondary 
metal and scrap; 

(d) Estimated that to meet the requirements of 8,000 
_ of tin it will be necessary to import 6,000 tons 
of tin. 




















Allied Control Authority. 


Including an estimate of RM 120 million for export. A 
further limitation is possible for this industry depending 
on the recommendation of the Committee for Liquida- 

tion of War Potential. 
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TaBLE 1.—Industries, the levels of which are determined or estimated for 1949—Continued 
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Percentage 
of prewar 
year con- 
sidered in 
column 3 










: , Production or supply ; 3 ae s 
Seria] Item in prewar years Estimated level in 1949 Remarks 













(5) (6) 





a) Q) (8) (4) 


——_—_ 

















13,900 (1936) 


Limited as regards capacity and type. 
245,000 (1936 







11 | Agricultural tractors..... 
12 | Private cars.........-. 
13 | Commercial vehicles. 
14 | Light road tractors 
15 | Motor-bicycles___. 














i ponte tiahahailalndaeaadahdanticaaniatadiiiien anbiitilaentiiaieiaenedtiaa Cylinder capacity 60 to 250 cubic centimeters. Motor- 
bicycles with cylinder capacity over 250 cubic centimeters 
to be prohibited. 



























16 | Electrical engineering-__......-.--------- RM. 3,000 million (1938) 
Of which heavy electrical engineer | RM 130 million (1938) 
ing. 


RM. 1,500 million 
RM. 40 million 


30 | Heavy electrical engineering comprises: (i) Generators and 
convertors 6,000 kilowatts and over; (ii) high tension 
switch gear; (iii) large transformers 1,500 kilovolt-amperes 
and over. 

40 | Nitrogen, phosphates, calcium carbide, sulfuric acid, 
chlorine, alkali. Production of synthetic ammonia to 
continue for the time being. [See table 1 (C).] 

70 | Building supplies, consumer goods, plastics, industrial sup- 
plies, other chemicals. 








BE 0) CO IE on ccccminnecccsseesonn RM. $20 million (1936)..| RM. 368 million 










18 | Miscellaneous chemical products_......- RM. 2,112 million (1936).| RM. 






















19 | Pharmaceuticals: 
(a) Domestic 
(6) Export... 


RM. 288 million (1936) _- 
RM. 125 million (1936) _. 


eo eae eee 
Oe FD eee eee 






ee ee 413 million (1936) .- eialialael 


Dyestuffs: 
(a) Domestic: 






ts SID. .cicnnkcnthscdonihinucttenmmanconemiemiuiel ee See 

Re BI cin icetdcnndsecenseetsanntecnnensnneansamionet cist attended bene e—udeneimetninndeits 
(6) Export: 

EE WINNT 4. cascdiee estsnatintted cap oinienind mies eemebitieiiaal OE incuocaususennhneinsell nanmenitanel 

000 tons... ...... 





Mas ee ee te LOR ee ae 
a alae i a 
000 tons....... 






11.7 million tons (1936) .. 


ST eee 





CORR... iccecnicpitahle etcaimanisidepeniaiaedel 
Electric power: ‘ 

Installed capacity in million kilo- 
watts. 










torn 


ue 


PART B. INDUSTRIES FROM WHICH REPARATIONS ARE NOT ANTICIPATED; BUT THIS POSSIBILITY IS NOT EXCLUDED IF THE CONTROL COUNCIL DECIDES THAT 
SURPLUSES OF INDUSTRIAL CAPITAL EQUIPMENT ARE NOT REQUIRED IN GERMANY OR FOR EXPORT AND ARE SUITABLE FOR REPARATIONS 


Percentage 







ia of prewar 
Item Production or supply Estimated level in 1949 | year con- Remarks 
= in prewar years sidered in 


column 3 






(3) (4) 





(6) 








208 million tons (1936)_..] 155 million tons........- 75 









Figures in hard-coal equivalents. Until the Control Coun- 
cil otherwise decides, coal production will be maximized 
as far as mining supplies and transport will allow. The 
minimum production is estimated at 155 million tons 
(hard-coal equivalent), including at least 45 million tons 
for export. The necessary supplies and services to this 
= will be arranged to give the maximum production of 
coal. 

Post-war level not fixed; all capacity to be engaged exclu- 
sively on repairs until 1949. 










Dinin-Gine locomstives.... ..nccnccnscceces S05 CIGD Wc nc cnccnccesdserencisnnascnsiccessenmascdacssocsessod 

IE CNIS. 5 .nkcnccscetniipennsnidbmcsrnnecustinnenindtoniiel 

Passenger coaches. 

RAI WINE 2 oni nee ceennonecen sd ansccnenbenheeebebaste acne 

Agricultural machinery other than | RM. 323 million (1938)... 
tractors. 


















i a 856,000 tons (1936) | 665,000 toms (A) syn- 77 Based on 10 kilograms per head in 1949, including 2 kilo- 
(weight of fiber). thetic, 185,000 tons” grams for export. 
(B) natural, 480,000 
tons. 
Pee eT oe 80,000 tons (1936) __......] 50,000 toms. ............. 62.5 | Minor adjustments are pcssivle. 
STII 0 calc pehteateeneutteeniietieiemimeimamna 3,149,000 tons (1936)...... Jk) eee 65 Based on 26 kilograms per head in 1949 plus 400,000 tons for 
export. 
pets ont PRR ccnictnntnaniniiidbnade 160 million pairs (1936)...} 113 million pairs......... 70 Based on 1.7 pairs per head in 1949 (figure excludes needs of 








occupying forces), 
Production can exceed the estimates in table 3 part B (with 
the exception of locomotives and wagons—serials 2, 3, 4, and 5) 
unless otherwise determined by the Control rr 





REPORT OF THE TRIPARTITE CONFERENCE OF 
BERLIN 


I 


On 17th July 1945, the President of the 
United State of America, Harry S. Truman, 
the chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Generalissimo J. V. Stalin, and 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, Winston 
S. Churchill, together with Mr. Clement R. 
Attlee, met in the Tripartite Conference of 
Berlin. They were accompanied by the 
foreign secretaries of the three governments, 
Mr. James F. Byrnes, Mr. V. M. Molotov, and 


Mr. Anthony Eden, the chiefs of staff, and 
other advisers. 

There were nine meetings between 17th 
July and 25th July. The conference was 
then interrupted for 2 days while the re- 
sults of the British general election were 
being declared. 

On 28th July, Mr. Attlee returned to the 
conference as Prime Minister, accompanied 
by the new Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Ernest Bevin. Four days of 
further discussion then took place. During 
the course of the conference there were reg- 
ular meetings of the heads of the three 
governments accompanied by the foreign 





Secretaries, and also of the foreign secre- 
taries alone. Committees appointed by the 
foreign secretaries for preliminary considera- 
tion of questions before the conference also 
Amet daily. 

The meetings of the conference were held 
at the Caecilienhof, near Potsdam. The con- 
ference ended on 2d August, 1945. 

Important decisions and agreements were 
reached. Views were exchanged on a num- 
ber of other questions and consideration of 
these matters will be continued by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers established by 
the conference. 
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President Truman, Generalissimo Stalin, 
and Prime Minister Attlee leave this confer- 
ence, which has strengthened the ties be- 
tween the three governments and extended 
the scope of their collaboration and under- 
standing, with renewed confidence that their 
governments and peoples, together with the 
other United Nations, will insure the crea- 
tion of a just and enduring peace. 


II, ESTABLISHMENT OF A COUNCIL OF FOREIGN 
MINISTERS 


The conference reached an agreement for 
the establishment of a Council of Foreign 
Ministers representing the five principal 
powers to continue the necessary preparatory 
work for the peace settlements and to take 
up other matters which from time to time 
may be referred to the Council by agreement 
of the governments participating in the 
Council. 

The text of the agreement for the establish- 
ment of the Council of Foreign Ministers is as 
follows: 

1. There shall be established a Council 
composed of the foreign ministers of the 
United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, China, France, and the United 
States. 

2. (i) The Council shall normally meet in 
London which shall be the permanent seat of 
the joint secretariat which the Council will 
form. Each of the foreign ministers will be 
accompanied by a high-ranking deputy, duly 
authorized to carry on the work of the Coun- 
cil in the absence of his foreign minister, and 
by a small staff of technical advisers. 

(ii) The first meeting of the Council shall 
be held in London not later than Ist Sep- 
tember 1945. Meetings may be held by com- 
mon agreement in other capitals as may be 
agreed from time to time. 

8. (i) As its immediate important task, the 
Council shall be authorized to draw up, with 
a view to their submission to the United Na- 
tions, treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Finland, and to pro- 
pose settlements of territorial questions out- 
standing on the termination of the war in 
Europe. The Council shall be utilized for the 
preparation of a peace settlement for Ger- 
many to be accepted by the Government of 
Germany when a government adequate for 
the purpose is established. 

(ii) For the discharge of each of these tasks 
the Council will be composed of the mem- 
bers representing those states which were 
signatory to the terms of surrender imposed 
upon the enemy state concerned. For the 
purpose of the peace settlement for Italy, 
France shall be regarded as a signatory to the 
terms of surrender for Italy. Other members 
will be invited to participate when matters 
directly concerning them are under discus- 
sion. 

(iii) Other matters may from time to time 
be referred to the Council by agreement be- 
tween the member governments. 

4, (i) Whenever the Council is considering 
a question of direct interest to a state not 
represented thereon, such state should be 
invited to send representatives to participate 
in the discussion and study of that question. 

(ii) The Council may adapt its procedure 
to the particular problem under considera- 
tion. In some cases it may hold its own pre- 
liminary discussions prior to the participa- 
tion of other interested states. In other 
cases, the Council may convoke a formal con- 
ference of the state chiefly interested in seek- 
ing a solution of the particular problem. 

In accordance with the decision of the 
conference the three governments have each 
addressed an identical invitation to the Gov- 
ernments of China and France to adopt this 
text and to join in establishing the Council. 

The establishment of the Council of For- 
eign Ministers for the specific purposes 
named in the text will be without prejudice 
to the agreement of the Crimea Conference 
that there should be periodic consultation 
among the Foreign Secretaries of the United 
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States, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, and the United Kingdom. 

The conference also considered the posi- 
tion of the European Advisory Commission in 
the light of the agreement to establish the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. It was noted 
with satisfaction that the Commission had 
ably discharged its principal tasks by the 
recommendations that it had furnished for 
the terms of Germany’s unconditional sur- 
render, for the zones of occupation in Ger- 
many and Austria, and for the inter-Allied 
control machinery in those countries. It 
was felt that further work of a detailed char- 
acter for the coordination of Allied policy 
for the control of Germany and Austria 
would in future fall within the competence 
of the Allied Control Council at Berlin and 
the Allied Commission at Vienna. Accord- 
ingly it was agreed to recommend that the 
European Advisory Commission be dissolved. 


lil. GERMANY 


The Allied armies are in occupation of the 
whole of Germany and the German people 
have begun to atone for the terrible crimes 
committed under the leadership of those 
whom, in the hour of their success, they 
openly approved and blindly obeyed. 

Agreement has been reached at this con- 
ference on the political and economic prin- 
ciples of a coordinated Allied policy toward 
defeated Germany during the period of Allied 
control. 

The purpose of this agreement is to carry 
out the Crimea declaration on Germany. 
German militarism and nazism will be extir- 
pated and the Allies will take in agreement 
together, now and in the future, the other 
measures necessary to assure that Germany 
never again will threaten her neighbors or 
the peace of the world. 

It is not the intention of the Allies to de- 
stroy or enslave the German people. It is 
the intention of the Allies that the German 
people be given the opportunity to prepare 
for the eventual reconstruction of their life 
on a democratic and peaceful basis. If their 
own efforts are steadily directed to this end, 
it will be possible for them in due course to 
take their place among the free and peaceful 
peoples of the world. 

The text of the agreement is as follows: 


“Tue POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES To 
GOVERN THE TREATMENT OF GERMANY IN 
THE INITIAL CONTROL PERIOD 


“A. POLITICAL PRINCIPLES 


“1. In accordance with the Agreement on 
Control Machinery in Germany, supreme au- 
thority in Germany is exercised on instruc- 
tions from their respective Governments, by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces 
of the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and the French Republic, each in his 
Own zone of occupation, and also jointly, in 
matters affecting Germany as a whole, in 
their capacity as members of the Control 
Council. 

“2. So far as is practicable, there shall be 
uniformity of treatment of the German pop- 
ulation throughout Germany. 

“3. The purposes of the occupation of Ger- 
many by which the Control Council shall be 
guided are: 

“(i) The complete disarmament and de- 
militarization of Germany and the elimina- 
tion or control of all German industry that 
could be used for military production. To 
these ends— 

“(a) All German land, naval, and air 
forces, the SS, SA, SD, and Gestapo, with 
all their organizations, staffs, and institu- 
tions, including the general staff, the offi- 
cers’ corps, reserve corps, military schools, 
war veterans’ organizations, and all other 
military and quasi-military organizations, 
together with all clubs and associations 
which serve to keep alive the military tradi- 
tion in Germany, shall be completely and 
finally abolished in such manner as perma- 
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nently to prevent the revival or reorganiza- 
tion of German militarism and nazism. 

“(b) All arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war and all specialized facilities for 
their production shall be held at the disposal 
of the Allies or destroyed. The maintenance 
and production of all aircraft and all arms, 
ammunition and implements of war shall be 
prevented. 

“(ii) To convince the German people that 
they have suffered a total military defeat and 
that they cannot escape responsibility for 
what they have brought upon themselves, 
since their own ruthless warfare and the fa- 
natical Nazi resistance have destroyed Ger- 
man economy and made chaos and suffering 
inevitable. 

“(iii) To destroy the National Socialist 
Party and its affiliated and supervised organ- 
izations, to dissolve all Nazi institutions, to 
insure that they are not revived in any form, 
and to prevent all Nazi and militarist activity 
or propaganda. 

“(iv) To prepare for the eventual recon- 
struction of German political life on a demo- 
cratic basis and for eventual peaceful coop- 
eration in international life by Germany. 

“4. All Nazi laws which provided the basis 
of the Hitler regime or established discrimi- 
nation on grounds of race, creed, or political 
opinion shall be abolished. No such discrimi- 
nations, whether legal, administrative, or 
otherwise, shall be tolerated. 

“5. War criminals and those who have par- 
ticipated in planning or carrying out Nazi 
enterprises involving or resulting in atroci- 
ties or war crimes shall be arrested and 
brought to judgment. Nazi leaders, influen- 
tial Nazi supporters, and high officials of Nazi 
organizations and institutions, and any other 
persons dangerous to the occupation or its 
objectives shall be arrested and interned. 

“6. All members of the Nazi Party who 
have been more than nominal participants 
in its activities and all other persons hos- 
tile to Allied purposes shall be removed from 
public and semipublic office, and from posi- 
tions of responsibility in important private 
undertakings. Such persons shall be replaced 
by persons who, by their political and moral 
qualities, are deemed capable of assisting in 
developing genuine democratic institutions 
in Germany. 

“7, German education shall be so controlled 
as completely to eliminate Nazi and militar- 
ist doctrines and to make possible the suc- 
cessful development of democratic ideas. 

“8. The judicial system will be reorganized 
in accordance with the principles of democ- 
racy, of justice under law, and of equal rights 
for all citizens without distinction of race, 
nationality, or religion. 

“9. The administration of affairs in Ger- 
many should be directed toward the decen- 
tralization of the political structure and the 
development of local responsibility. To this 
end: 

“(i) Local self-government shall be re- 
stored throughout Germany on democratic 
principles, and in particular, through elective 
councils as rapidly ag is consistent with mili- 
tary security and the purposes of military oc- 
cupation. 

“(ii) All democratic political parties with 
rights of assembly and of public discussion 
shall be allowed and encouraged throughout 
Germany. 

“(ili) Representative and elective prin- 
ciples shall be introduced into regional, pro- 
vincial, and state (Land) administration as 
rapidly as may be justified by the successful 
application of these principles in local self- 
government. 

“(iv) For the time being no central Ger- 
man Government shall be established. Not- 
withstanding this, however, certain essential 
central German administrative departments, 
headed by State secretaries, shall be estab- 
lished, particularly in the fields of finance, 
transport, communications, foreign trade, 
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and industry. Such departments will act 
under the direction of the Control Council. 

“10. Subject to the necessity for maintain- 
ing military security, freedom of speech, 
press, and religion shall be permitted, and re- 
ligious institutions shall be respected. Sub- 
ject likewise to the maintenance of military 
security, the formation of free trade unions 
shall be permitted. 


“B. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES 


“11. In order to eliminate Germany’s war 
potential, the production of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war as well as all 
types of aircraft and seagoing ships shall be 
prohibited and prevented. Production of 
metals, chemicals, machinery, and other 
items that are directly necessary to a war 
economy shall be rigidly controlled and re- 
stricted to Germany’s approved postwar 
peacetime needs to meet the objectives stated 
in paragraph 15. Productive capacity not 
needed for permitted production shall be re- 
moved in accordance with the reparations 
plan recommended by the Allied Commis- 
sion on Reparations and approved by the 
governments concerned or, if not removed, 
shall be destroyed. 

“12. At the earliest practicable date, the 
German economy shall be decentralized for 
the purpose of eliminating the present exces- 
sive concentration of economic power as ex- 
emplified in particular by cartels, syndicates, 
trusts, and other monopolistic arrangements. 

“13. In organizing the German economy, 
primary emphasis shall be given to the de- 
velopment of agriculture and peaceful do- 
mestic industries. 

“14, During the period of occupation Ger- 
many shall be treated as a single economic 
unit. To this end common policies shall 
be established in regard to— 

“(a) Mining and industrial production and 
allocation. 

“(b) Agriculture, forestry, and fishing. 

“(c) Wages, prices, and rationing. 

“(d) Import and export programs for Ger- 
many as a whole. 

“(e) Currency and banking, central taxa- 
tion, and customs. 

“(f) Reparation and removal of industrial 
war potential. 

“(g) Transportation and communications. 

“In applying these policies account shall 
be taken, where appropriate, of varying local 
conditions. 

“15. Allied controls shall be imposed upon 
the German economy but only to the extent 
necessary— 

“(a) To carry out programs of “industrial 
disarmament and demilitarization of repara- 
tions, and of approved exports and imports. 

“(b) To assure the production and 
maintenance of goods and services required 
to meet the needs of the occupying forces and 
displaced persons in Germany and essential 
to maintain in Germany average living stand- 
ards not exceeding the average of standards 
of living of European countries. (European 
countries means all European countries ex- 
cluding the United Kingdom and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics.) 

“(c) To insure in the manner determined 
by the Control Council the equitable dis- 
tribution of essential commodities between 
the several zones so as to produce a balanced 
economy throughout Germany and reduce 
the need for imports. 

“(d) To control German industry and all 
economic and financial international trans- 
actions, including exports and imports, with 
the aim of preventing Germany from develop- 
ing a war potential and of achieving the other 
objectives named herein. 

“(e) To control all German public or pri- 
vate scientific bodies, research and experi- 
mental institutions, laboratories, etc., con- 
nected with economic activities. 

“16. In the imposition and maintenance 
of economic controls established by the Con- 
trol Council, German administrative ma- 
chinery shall be created and the German au- 
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thorities shall be required to the fullest ex- 
tent practicable to proclaim and assume ad- 
ministration of such controls. Thus it 
should be brought home to the German 
people that the responsibility for @he ad- 
ministration of such controls and any break- 
down in ‘these controls will rest with them- 
selves. Any German controls which may 
run counter to the objectives of occupation 
will be prohibited. 

“17. Measures shall be promptly taken— 

“(a) to effect essential repair of trans- 
port; 

“(b) to enlarge coal production; 

“(c) to maximize agricultural output; and 

“(d) to effect emergency repair of housing 
and essential utilities. 

“18. Appropriate steps shall be taken by 
the Control Council to exercise control and 
the power of disposition over German- 
owned external assets not already under the 
control of United Nations which have taken 
part in the war against Germany. 

“19. Payment of reparations should leave 
enough resources to enable the German 
people to subsist without external assistance. 
In working out the economic balance of Ger- 
many the necessary means must be provided 
to pay for imports approved by the Control 
Council in Germany. The proceeds of ex- 
ports from current production and stock shall 
be available in the. first place for payment 
for such imports. 

“The above clause will not apply to the 
equipment and products referred to in para- 
graphs 4 (a) and 4 (b) of the reparations 
agreement.” 


IV. REPARATIONS FROM GERMANY 


In accordance with the Crimea decision 
that Germany be compelled to compensate 
to the greatest possible extent for the loss 
and suffering that she has caused to the 
United Nations and for which the German 
people cannot escape responsibility, the fol- 
lowing agreement on _ reparations was 
reached: 

1, Reparation claims of the U. S. 8S. R. 
shall be met by removals from the zone of 
Germany occupied by the U. 8S. S. R. and 
from appropriate German external assets. 

2. The U. S. S. R. undertakes to settle the 
reparation claims of Poland from its own 
share of reparations. 

3. The reparation claims of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and cther coun- 
tries entitled to reparations shall be met 
from the western zones and from appropri- 
ate German external assets. 

4. In addition to the reparations to be 
taken by the U. S. S. R. from its own zone 
of occupation, the U. S. S. R. shall receive 
additionally from the western zones: 

(a) 15 percent of such usable and com- 
plete industrial capital equipment, in the 
first place from tlfe metallurgical, chemical, 
and machine-manufacturing industries, as is 
unnecessary for the German peace econ- 
omy and should be removed from the west- 
ern zones of Germany, in exchange for an 
equivalent value of food, coal, potash, zinc, 
timber, clay products, petroleum products, 
and such other commodities as may be 
agreed upon, 

(b) 10 percent of such industrial capital 
equipment as is unnecessary for the German 
peace economy and should be removed from 
the western zones, to be transferred to the 
Soviet Government on reparations account 
without payment or exchange of any kind in 
return. 

Removals of equipment as provided in (a) 
and (b) above shall be made simultaneously. 

5. The amount of equipment to be removed 
from the western zones on account of repara- 
tions must be determined within 6 months 
from now at the latest. 

6. Removals of industrial capital equip- 
ment shall begin as soon as possible and shall 
be completed within 2 years from the deter- 
mination specified in paragraph 5. The de- 
livery of products covered by 4 (a) above shall 
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begin as soon as possible and shall be made 
by the U. §. S. R. in agreed installments with- 
in 5 years of the date hereof. The determina- 
tion of the amount and character of the in- 
dustrial capital equipment unnecessary for 
the German peace economy and therefore 
available for reparations shall be made by the 
Control Council under policies fixed by the 
Allied Commission on Reparations, with the 
participation of France, subject to the final 
approval of the zone commander in the zone 
from which the equipment is to be removed. 

7. Prior to the fixing of the total amount of 
equipment subject to removal, advance de- 
liveries shall be made in respect of such 
equipment as will be determined to be eligi- 
ble for delivery in accordance with the proce- 
dure set forth in the last sentence of para- 
graph 6. 

8. The Soviet Government renounces all 
claims in respect of reparations to shares of 
German enterprises which are located in the 
western zones of occupation in Germany as 
well as to German foreign assets in all coun- 
tries except those specified in paragraph 9 
below. 

9. The Governments of the United King- 
dom and United States of America renounce 
their claims in respect of reparations to 
shares of German enterprises which are lo- 
cated in the eastern zone of occupation in 
Germany, as well as to German foreign assets 
in Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Rumania, and 
eastern Austria. 

10. The Soviet Government makes no 
claims to gold captured by the Allied troops 
in Germany. 


Vv. DISPOSAL OF THE GERMAN NAVY AND MER- : 
CHANT MARINE 


The Conference agreed in principle upon 
arrangements for the use and disposal of the 
surrendered German fleet and merchant 
ships. It was decided that the three Govern- 
ments would appoint experts to work out to- 


. gether detailed plans to give effect to the 


agreed principles. A further joint statement 
will be published simultaneously by the three 
Governments in due course. 


VI. CITY OF KOENIGSBERG AND THE ADJACENT 
e AREA 


The Conference examined a proposal by the 
Soviet Government that pending the final 
determination of territorial questions at the 
peace settlement, the section of the western 
frontier of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics which is adjacent to the Baltic Sea 
should pass from a point on the eastern 
shore of the Bay of Danzig to the east, north 
of Braunsberg-Goldap, to the meeting point 
of the frontiers of Lithuania, the Polish Re- 
public, and East Prussia. 

The Conference has agreed in principle to 
the proposal of the Soviet Government con- 
cerning the ultimate transfer to the Soviet 
Union of the city of Koenigsberg and the 
area adjacent to it as described above, subject 
to expert examination of the actual frontier 

The President of the United States and the 
British Prime Minister have declared that 
they will support the proposal of the Con- 
ference at the forthcoming peace settlement 


VII. WAR CRIMINALS 


The three Governments have taken note 
of the discussions which have been proceed- 
ing in recent weeks in London between Brit- 
ish, United States, Soviet, and French repre- 
sentatives with a view to reaching agree- 
ment on the methods of trial of those major 
war criminals whose crimes under the Mos- 
cow Declaration of October 1943, have no par- 
ticular geographic allocalization. The three 
Governments reaffirm their intention to bring 
those criminals to swift and sure justice. 
They hope that the negotiations in London 
will result in speedy agreement being reached 
for this purpose, and they regard it as a mat- 
ter of great importance that the trial of those 
major criminals should begin at the earliest 
possible date. The first list of defendants 
will be published before September 1, 
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VIII, AUSTRIA 


The Conference examined a proposal by 
the Soviet Government on the extension of 
the authority of the Austrian Provisional 
Government to all of Austria. 

The three Governments agreed that they 
were prepared to examine this question after 
the entry of the British and American forces 
into the city of Vienna. 


IX. POLAND 


The Conference considered questions re- 
lating to the Polish Provisional Government 
and the western boundary of Poland. 

On the Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity they defined their attitude in 
the following statement: 

“(a) We have taken note with pleasure of 
the agreement reached among representative 
Poles from Poland and abroad which has 
made possible the formation, in accordance 
with the decisions reached at the Crimea 
Conference, of a Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment of National Unity recognized by 
the three powers. The establishment by the 
British and United States Governments of 
diplomatic relations with the Polish Pro- 
visional Government has resulted in the 
withdrawal of their recognition from the 
former Polish Government in London, which 
no longer exists. 

“The British and United States Govern- 
ments have taken measures to protect the 
interest of the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment as the recognized Government of the 
Polish State in the property belonging to 
the Polish State located in their territories 
and under their control, whatever the form 
of this property may be. They have further 
taken measures to prevent alienation to 
third parties of such property. All proper 
facilities will be given to the Polish Provi- 
sional Government for the exercise of the 
ordinary legal remedies for the recovery of 
any property belonging to the Polish State 
which may have been wrongfully alienated. 

“The three powers are anxious to assist 
the Polish Provisional Government in facili- 
tating the return to Poland as soon as prac- 
ticable of all Poles abroad who wish to go, 
including members of the Polish armed 
forees and the merchant marine. They ex- 
pect that those Poles who return home shall 
be accorded personal and property rights on 
the same basis as all Polish citizens. 

“The three powers note that the Polish 
Provisional Government in accordance with 
the decisions of the Crimea Conference has 
agreed to the holding of free and unfettered 
elections as soon as possible on the basis of 
universal suffrage and secret ballot in which 
all democratic and anti-Nazi parties shall 
have the right to take part and to put for- 
ward candidates, and that representatives of 

the Allied press shall enjoy full freedom to 
' report to the world upon developmehts in 
Poland before and during the elections. 

“(b) The following agreement was reached 
on the western frontier of Poland: 

“In conformity with the agreement on 
Poland reached at the Crimea Conference the 
three heads of government have sought the 
opinion of the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity in regard to the ac- 
cession of territory in the north and west 
which Poland should receive. The President 
of the National Council of Poland and mem- 
bers of the Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity have been received at the 
conference and have fully presented their 
views. The three heads of government re- 
affirm their opinion that the final delimita- 
tion of the western frontier of Poland should 
await the peace settlement. 

“*The three heads of government agree 
that, pending the final determination of Po- 
land’s western frontier, the former German 
territories east of a line running from the 
Baltic Sea immediately west of Swinemunde, 
and thence along the Oder River to the con- 
fluence of the western Neisse River and along 
the western Neisse to the Czechoslovak fron- 
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tier, including that portion of east Prussia 
not placed under the administration of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in ac- 
cordance with the understanding reached at 
this conference and including the area of 
the former Free City of Danzig, shall be under 
the administration of the Polish state and 
for such purposes should not be considered 
as part of the Soviet zone of occupation in 
Germany.’” 


X. CONCLUSION OF PEACE TREATIES AND ADMIS- 
SION TO THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


The conference agreed upon the following 
statement of common policy for establishing, 
as soon as possible, the conditions of lasting 
peace after victory in Europe: 

“The three governments consider it desir- 
able that the present anomalous position of 
Italy, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania should be terminated by the conclu- 
sion of peace treaties. They trust that the 
othe? interested Allied Governments will 
share these views. 

“For their part the three governments have 
included the preparation of a peace treaty 
for Italy as the first among the immediate 
important tasks to be undertaken by the new 
Council of Foreign Ministers. Italy was the 
first of the Axis Powers to break with Ger- 
many, to whose defeat she has made a mate- 
rial contribution and has now joined with the 
Allies in the struggle against Japan. Italy 
has freed herself from the Fascist regime and 
is making good progress toward the rees- 
tablishment of a democratic government and 
institutions. The conclusion of such a peace 
treaty with a recognized and democratic 
Italian Government will make it possible for 
the three governments to fulfill their desire 
to support an application from Italy for 
membership of the United Nations. 

“The three governments have aiso charged 
the Council of Foreign Ministers with the 
task of preparing peace treaties for Bulgaria, 
Finland, Hungary, and Rumania. The con- 
clusion of peace treaties with recognized 
democratic governments in these states will 
also enable the three governments to support 
applications from them for membership of 
the United Nations, The three governments 
agree to examine each separately in the near 
future, in the light of the conditions then 
prevailing, the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Hungary to the extent possible prior to 
the conclusion of peace treaties with those 
countries. 

“The three Governments have no doubt 
that in view of the changed conditions re- 
sulting from the termination of the war in 
Europe, representatives of the Allied press will 
enjoy full freedom to report to the world 
upon developments in Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Finland. 

“As regards the admission of other states 
into the United Nations Organization, article 
4 of the Charter of the United Nations de- 
clares that— 

“‘1, Membership in the United Nations is 
open to all other peace-loving states who ac- 
cept the obligations contained in the present 
Charter and, in the judgment of the organi- 
zation, are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations. 

“*2. The admission of any such state to 
membership in the United Nations will be 
effected by a decision of the General Assem- 
bly upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council.’ 

“The three Governments, so far as they are 
concerned, will support applications for 
membership from those states which have re- 
mained neutral during the war and which 
fulfill the qualifications set out above. 

“The three Governments feel bound, how- 
ever, to make it clear that they for their 
part would not favor any application for 
membership put forward by the present 
Spanish Government which, having been 
founded with support of the Axis Powers, does 
not, in view of its origins, its nature, its rec- 
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ord, and its close association with the ag- 
gressor states, possess the qualifications nec- 
essary to justify such membership.” 


XI. TERRITORIAL TRUSTEESHIPS 


The Conference examined a proposal by 
the Soviet Government concerning trustee- 
ship territories as defined in the decision of 
the Crimea Conference and in the Charter of 
the United Nations Organization. 

After an exchange of views on this question 
it was decided that the disposition of any 
former Italian territories was one to be de- 
cided in connection with the preparation of 
& peace treaty for Italy and that the question 
of Italian territory would be considered by 
the September Council of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs. 


XII. REVISED ALLIED CONTROL COMMISSION PRO- 
CEDURE IN RUMANIA, BULGARIA, AND HUNGARY 


The three Governments took note that the 
Soviet representatives on the Allied Control 
Commissions in Rumania, Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary, have Communicated to their United 
Kingdom and United States colleagues, pro- 
posals for improving the work of the Control 
Commission, now that hostilities in Europe 
have ceased. 

The three Governments agree that the re- 
vision of the procedures of the Allied Control 
Commissions in these countries would now be 
undertaken, taking into account the interests 
and responsibilities of the three Govern- 
ments which together presented the terms of 
armistice to the respective countries, and 
accepting as a basis the agreed proposal. 

XIII. ORDERLY TRANSFERS OF 
GERMAN POPULATIONS 


The Conference reached the following 
agreement on the removal of Germans from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary: 

The three Governments, having consid- 
ered the question in all its aspects, recognize 
that the transfer to Germany of German pop- 
ulations, or elements thereof, remaining in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, will 
have to be undertaken. They agree that any 
transfers that take place should be effected 
in an orderly and humane manner. 

Since the influx of a large number of Ger- 
mans into Germany would increase the bur- 
den already resting on the occupying author- 
ities, they consider that the Allied Control 
Council in Germany should in the first in- 
stance examine the problem with special re- 
gard to the question of the equitable dis- 
tribution of these Germans among the sev- 
eral zones of occupation. They are accord- 
ingly instructing their respective representa- 
tives on the Control Council to report to 
their governments as soon as possible the 
extent to which such persons have already 
entered Germany from Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary, and to submit an esti- 
mate of the time and rate at which further 
transfers could be carried out, having regard 
to the present situation in Germany. 

The Czechoslovak Government, the Polish 
Provisional Government, and the Control 
Council in Hungary are at the same time 
being informed of the above, and are being 
requested meanwhile to suspend further ex- 
pulsions pending the examination by the 
Governments concerned of the report from 
their representatives on the Control Council. 

XIV. MILITARY TALKS 

During the Conference there were meetings 
between the Chiefs of Staff of the three Gov- 
ernments on military matters of common 
interests. 

Approved: 

J. V. STALIN. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
C. R. ATTLEE. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, after 
that was done it became obvious that it 
would not be in the interests either of 
German economy or of European econ- 
omy or recovery to go through with the 
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program involved in the first under- 
standing at Berlin. We understand, of 
course, the attitude and the circum- 
stances surrounding the position as- 
sumed by the victorious nations at that 
time. Germany had inflicted untold 
injuries upon all the countries in Europe, 
and they were necessarily laboring under 
the impetus of victory and smarting 
under the injury which had been caused 
by German aggression. 

During the period from March 1946 
until the fall of 1947, it became obvious 
that that original program could not be 
carried out without making the German 
people and the German economy totally 
short of self-sufficiency, and without at 
the same time injuring the recovery pro- 
gram in Europe itself. So that plan was 
revised. 

I have here a statement issued by 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, general of the 
United States Army, and by Marshal 
Douglas, of the British Royal Air Force 
and military governor of the United 
Kingdom zone in Germany, which I think 
it would be interesting to read. It is 
very short. It was issued on October 
16, 1947, and is as follows: 


Ocroser 16, 1947. 
MESSAGE TO THE GERMANS FROM: THE BRITISH 
AND AMERICAN COMMANDERS IN CHIEF 


On August 29, 1947, at a joint confer- 
ence of the world and German press, we 
announced the adoption of a revised plan 
for the level of industry in the British and 
American zones of occupation in Germany. 
We stated that the list of plants to be made 
available for reparations under the new plan 
would be made public without delay. This 
list has now been completed and is being 
issued today. It does not contain plants in 
certain prohibited industries, the future of 
which is under review. 

We have been conscious of the importance 
of enabling German industries to have the 
certainty which is the basis of sound plan- 
ning, and the list now published will clear 
away the doubts which have previously ex- 
isted. It contains plants which have already 
been removed, as well as those which still 
must go. It includes war plants of the two 
zones containing equipment suitable for 
reparations, although a large proportion of 
these have already been dismantled or de- 
stroyed, and also the advanced reparations 
plants which were made available by the 
zohe commanders in the fall of 1945. 


Between the surrender of Germany 
and the entering into of the original 
agreement which I mentioned a moment 
ago, certain advance dismantlings took 
place in the fall of 1945. 


It now names in addition those plants 
which are not required to support the new 
level of industry, and which will now be de- 
clared to the Allied Control Council as avail- 
able for reparations to those countries which 
suffered from the war of aggression. 

The surplus capacity has been chosen with 
great care to insure that a balanced indus- 
trial economy, capable of self-support and 
of making a large contribution to the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation not only of Germany 
but also of Europe, is left in Germany. In 
the selection of plants particular care has 
been taken to avoid wherever possible the 
creation of local unemployment. 

While the plan must be regarded as a firm 
one, well-founded suggestions for the sub- 
stitution of equivalent individual plants will 
be considered if they are submitted within 
the next 14 days by the appropriate German 
economic agencies in the various lander 
and city states. 

The very substantial increase in the bi- 
zonal level of industry and the correspond- 
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ing reduction in the number of plants to be 
made available for reparations reflect the 
importance attached by military govern- 
ment to the reestablishment of a viable econ- 
omy in Germany. Conversely, the fact that 
it has been necessary to curtail the repara- 
tions due to the victims of German aggres- 
sion makes it imperative that the surplus 
plant capacity as now determined be made 
available without delay. 

In announcing these decisions, we wish 
to make it clear that all necessary steps for 
the speediest possible fulfillment of the pro- 
gram will be taken so that on the one hand 
German industry may get ahead with its 
constructive tasks, and on the other hand 
that the nations receiving reparations of 
capital plant and equipment may be able to 
turn these resources to good account dur- 
ing these next few years when the economic 
recovery of Europe must be expedited by 
every possible means. 

Luctus D. CLay, 
General, United States Army, Mili- 
tary Governor, United States 
Zone. 
SHOLTO DOUGLAS, 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force, 
Military Governor, United King- 
dom Zone. 


With this release by the two command- 
ing officers of the two zones there was 
also released a list of the plants which 
would be available for dismantling and 
for payment of reparations in the two 
zones. It is too thick a doeument for 
me to ask that it be printed, but I have 
it in my possession if any Senator wishes 
to see it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I had an interview 
with General Clay after this release, in 
which the dismantling program was to 
be revised. It was my information, as I 
recall, that there were still 380 plants 
in Germany that were to be dismantled. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall give the ex- 
act figures. 

I happened to be in Germany during 
Christmas week. On the 31st of Decem- 
ber last, which was 2 months ago, a let- 
ter was addressed to me by the director 
of the dismantling plan. The day be- 
fore I had asked General Clay and Am- 
bassador Murphy to give me the facts 
in regard to the reparations situation 
and the dismantling of plants in Ger- 
many, because there was a good deal of 
confusion and misunderstanding in the 
United States, and various statements 
had been given to the press. I stated 
that I would like to have -the facts as 
they existed on that day. On the 3lst 
of December, I received a letter from Mr. 
Wilkinson, the director of the disman- 
tling program and the reparations pro- 
gram. Under the direction of General 
Clay, Mr. Wilkinson obtained the facts 
and gave me this letter, which I shall 
read. I think it contains the informa- 
tion to which the Senator from Nebraska 
has reference. The letter reads as fol- 
lows: 

DECEMBER 31, 1947. 
Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
Care of Military Governor, 
Berlin, Germany. 

Dear SENATOR BARKLEY: The following in- 
formation is presented regarding the repara- 
tions program: 

OLD LEVEL OF INDUSTRY PLAN-—-MARCH 1946 

Ia March 1946 the four occupying powers, 
acting through the Allied Central Authority, 
adopted a plan for reparations and the level 
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of postwar German economy. The objec- 
tives of the plan were to eliminate Germany’s 
war potential, to provide reparations and yet 
to leave within Germany the necessary plant 
and equipment to permit the rebuilding of 
a visible, peaceful economy. 

Experience has shown the necessity for re- 
vision of the plan, which was based on spe- 
cific assumptions that have not been fulfilled. 
Neither the bizonal area nor all of Germany 
can regain economic health under the plan. 
Moreover, it has become increasingly appar- 
ent that with such limitations Germany 
could not contribute her indispensable part 
to the economic rehabilitation of Europe as 
a whole. 

There is attached a copy of the original 
level-of-industry plan and a list of the plants 
that were selected under it. 


I have that list before me, and I have 
obtained consent to have the plan 
printed in the Recorp. , 


BIZONAL LEVEL OF INDUSTRY PLAN, AUGUST 1947 


On August 29, 1947, the revised plan for 
the level of industry in the United States- 
United Kingdom zones of Germany was an- 
nounced, and on October 16, 1947, a list of 
plants was published under the new bizonal 
plan. In addition to surplus industrial 
plants, this list also included war plants 
(although a large portion of these have 
already been dismantled or destroyed) of the 
two zones, containing general-purpose equip- 
ment suitable for reparations and the ad- 
vanced reparations plants which were made 
available by the zone commanders in the fall 
of 1945— 


To which I have already referred. 


There is attached a summary of the plants 
and part plants listed for reparations from 
the United States-United Kingdom Zones 
under the revised plan. 


VALUATION OF REPARATIONS 


Under the March 1946 plan for the level 
of industry, the plants selected for removal 
in the United States zone had an estimated 
value of 385,000,000 reichsmarks. The revised 
plan has reduced this figure to approximately 
240,000,000 reichsmarks, and inventory and 
evaluation work for the plants listed for the 
United States zone have been completed. 
The evaluation of these plants was made 
under a quadripartitely approved formula 
based on the 1938 reichsmark replacement 
value of the equipment in Germany less war 
damage and depreciation. 

The inventory and evaluation work for the 
plants selected in the British zone has not 
been completed, but it is believed that the 
value of the plants will approximate 600,- 
000,000 to 800,000,000 reichsmarks, which 
would probably be 50 percent of the value of 
the plants as listed under the 1946 plan. In 
other words, plants with a value of some 
800,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 reichsmarks are 
scheduled for removal under the new plan, 
as against the 1946 plan, which, for both 
zones, would approach 2,000,000,000 reichs- 
marks. 


In other words, the value in reichs- 
marks under the revised plan reduced 
the value of the plants from approxi- 
mately 2,000,000,000 reichsmarks to be- 





tween 800,000,000 and 1,000,000,000 
reichsmarks. 
I read further: 
DISMANTLING 


Out of the 105 category I war plants in the 
United States zone which contain repara- 
tions equipment, 81 have been completely 
dismantled and work is in progress on the 
remaining 24 plants. Ten of the advance 
delivery plants have been completely dis- 
mantled and work is being performed on the 
two remaining. 

The schedule for completion of disman- 
tling of all of the 186 plants in the United 
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States zone listed under the new plan pro- 
vides that 70 percent of the dismantling will 
be completed by March 31, 1948, with the 
dismantling of the remaining plants to be 
completed before the end of the year 1948. 


In other words, of the total ci 662 
plants left under the revised plan to be 
dismantled, 186 of them are in the Amer- 
ican zone, and 70 percent of them were 
to be completely dismantled by the end 
of March, and the other 30 percent dur- 
ing the remainder of 1948. 

I read further: 

Out of the 476 plants made available from 
the United Kingdom zone which include 
the plants originally selected as advance de- 
livery category I war plants and the other 
plants, approximately 70 of these plants have 
been dismantled, and work is being per- 
formed on 123 other plants. 

It is estimated that dismantling work will 
be completed in the United Kingdom zone 
during the latter part of 1949 or the early 
part of 1950. 


It seems to me, Mr. President, that in 
both cases 70 percent of the dismantling 
provided for under the revised plan had 
been accomplished at the time when this 
letter was written—the 3lst of Decem- 
ber—or would be accomplished during 
the month of March. 

I read further: 

ALLOCATION OF PLANTS 


Under the Potsdam agreement, 25 percent 
of the reparation equipment from the three 
western zones is allocated to the U. 8. 5. R. 
and Poland, and 75 percent to the western 
nations, as represented by the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency at Brussels. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator repeat that statement as to 
Russia? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Twenty-five percent 
of the reparations to be taken from Ger- 
many were to go to Russia and Poland; 
but the agreement did not state the pro- 
portion to go to either Russia or Poland. 
That was left to be determined by agree- 
ment between Russia and Poland. 

I read further: 

Since the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
must suballocate its share to the member na- 
tions and this has taken considerable time, 
deliveries to the western nations have lagged 
behind those to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, where no suballocation was neces- 
sary. 


Of course, it was simpler to carry out 
the allocation of the 25 percent to Russia 
and Poland than the 75 percent to the 
other 16 nations which were to be the 
beneficiaries of this reparations program. 

I read further: 

As a result, 95 percent of the equipment 
already allocated to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and Poland has already 
been delivered, and the balance will be 
shipped within a few weeks. 

As a matter of policy, no deliveries will be 
made to the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and Poland of any future allocations 
of plants on the reparations list until the 
problem of economic unification of Germany 
is solved. 


That letter was signed by Mr. L. 
Wilkinson, director of the reparations 
and dismantling program. I ask that the 
entire letter be printed at this point in 
the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

DECEMBER 31, 1947. 
Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
Care of Military Governor, 
Berlin, Germany. 

Dear SENATOR BARKLEY: The following in- 
formation is presented regarding the repara- 
tions program: 

OLD LEVEL OF INDUSTRY PLAN—MARCH 1946 


In March 1946 the four occupying powers, 
acting through the Allied Control Authority, 
adopted a plan for reparations and the level 
of postwar Germany economy. The objec- 
tives of the plan were to eliminate Germany’s 
war potential, to provide reparations and yet 
to leave within Germany the necessary plant 
and equipment to permit the rebuilding of 
a viable peaceful economy. 

Experience has shown the necessity for re- 
vision of the plan, which was based on specific 
assumptions that have not beeen fulfilled. 
Neither the bizonal area nor all of Germany 
can regain economic health under the plan. 
Moreover, it has become increasingly appar- 
ent’ that with such limitations Germany 
could not contribute her indispensable part 
to the economic rehabilitation of Europe as 
a whole, 

There is attached a copy of the original 
level of industry plan and a list of the plants 
that were selected under it. 


BIZONAL LEVEL OF INDUSTRY PLAN—AUGUST 1947 


On August 29, 1947, the revised plan for the 
level of industry in the United States-United 
Kingdom zones of Germany was announced 
and on October 16, 1947, a list of plants was 
published under the new bizonal plan. In 
addition to surplus industrial plants, this list 
also included war plants (although a large 
Portion of these have already been dis- 
mantled or destroyed) of the two zones, con- 
taining general-purpose equipment suitable 
for reparations, and the advance reparations 
plants which were made available by the 
zone commanders in the fall of 1945. 

There is attached a summary of the plants 
and part plants listed for reparations from 
the United States-United Kingdom zones un- 
der the revised plan. 


VALUATION OF REPARATIONS 


Under the March 1946 plan for the level of 
industry, the plants selected for removal in 
the United States zone had an estimated 
value of 385,000,000 reichsmarks. The re- 
vised plan has reduced this figure te approxi- 
mately 240,000,000 reichsmarks, and inven- 
tory and evaluation work for the plants listed 
for the United States zone have been com- 
pleted. The evaluation of those plants was 
made under a quadripartitely approved for- 
mula based on the 1938 reichsmark replace- 
ment value of the equipment in Germany, 
less war damage and depreciation. 

The inventory and evaluation work for the 
plants selected in the British zone has not 
been completed, but it is believed that the 
value of the plants will approximate six hun- 
dred to eight hundred million reichsmarks, 
which would probably be 50 percent of the 
value of the plants as listed under the 1946 
plan. In other words, plants with a value 
of some 800,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 reichs- 
marks are scheduled for removal under the 
new plan as against the 1946 plan, which, for 
both zones, would approach 2,000,000,000 
reichsmarks. 


DISMANTLING 


Out of the 105 category I war plants in the 
United States zone which contain repara- 
tions equipment, 81 have been completely 
dismantled, and work is in progress on the 
remaining 24 plants. Ten of the advance de- 
livery plants have been completely disman- 
tled, and work is being performed on the two 
remaining. 
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The schedule for completion of dismantling 
of all of the 186 plants in the United States 
zone listed under the new plan provides 
that 70 percent of the dismantling will be 
completed by March 31, 1948, with the dis- 
mantling of the remaining plants to be com- 
pleted before the end of the year 1948. 

Out of the 476 plants made availavle from 
the United Kingdom zone, which include the 
plants originally selected as advance delivery 
category I war plants and the other plants, 
approximately 70 of these plants have been 


* dismantled, and work is being performed on 


123 other plants. 

It is estimated that dismantling work will 
be completed in the United Kingdom zone 
during the latter part of 1949 or the early 
part of 1950. 

ALLOCATION OF PLANTS 

Under the Potsdam agreement, 25 percent 
of the reparation equipment from the three 
western zones is allocated to the U. 8. 8. R. 
and Poland, and 75 percent to the western 
nations, as represented by the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency at Brussels. Since the 
Inter-Allied Reparation Agency must sub- 
allocate its share to the member nations, and 
this has taken considerable time, deliveries to 
the western nations have lagged behind 
those to the U. S. S. R., where no suballoca- 
tion was necessary. Asa result, 95 percent of 
the equipment already allocated to the 
U. 8. S. *. and Poland has already been de- 
livered, and the balance will be shipped with- 
in a few weeks. 

As a matter of policy. no deliveries will be 
made to the U. S. S. R. and Poland of any 
future allocations of plants on the repara- 
tions list, until the problem of economic 
unification of Germany is solved. 

L. WILKINSON, 
Director. 

(Three inclosures: Inclosure 1, old plan; 
inclosure 2, list of plants under old plan; 
inclosure 3, new: plan—list of plants.) 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
conversation I had with General Clay 
took place after this letter was written. 
I refer to the letter the Senator from 
Kentucky now has placed in the Rrcorp. 
To attempt to harmonize the figures, as 
I recall the answer to my question to him, 
it was stated that there were, in all—not 
only in the American zone and the 
United Kingdom zone, but also the 
French zone—380 plants which were to 
be dismantled, at the time I talked to 
him, in keeping with the new revised list 
which the minority leader has just pre- 
sented for the Recorp. 

According to the figures submitted, 
there would be 123 plants yet to be dis- 
mantled, to go from the United King- 
dom zone, and 55 out of the American 
zone, if I correctly recall the figures; and 
to them should be added the plants which 
should go to France, I suppose, not in- 
cluding those to go to Russia and Poland. 

So to a great exteni that letter almost 
bears out the figures he gave me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator saw Gen- 
eral Clay early in February, I believe. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And this letter was 
written on December 31. There is no 
disagreement as to the total number. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think not. I agree 
that there is not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The total in the Brit- 
ish and American zones is 662. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And of them, 186 were 
in the American zone. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. And 476 were in the 
British zone. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, and 70 percent 
of that number had been dismantled. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Or ai least their dis- 
mantling had been begun. 

So it still leaves 123 in the British zone 
and 55 in the American zone which had 
not been touched at the time when that 
letter was written. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They had not been at 
that time; yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator a question, and once again I desire 
to point out something which I have read 
in the report of the House Committee on 
Foreign Aid. This was set forth in de- 
tail, and they recommended as late as 
the beginning of this month that no fur- 
ther dismantling be made until we decide 
what we shall do under this foreign-aid 
program. I think that is a good recom- 
mendation. 

So in view of the allocations of steel 
which are to bring the production of 
France and the United Kingdom up to 
certain levels, and in view of the fact 
that last year France obtained $0 per- 
cent of its production on the basis of the 
1938 level, would it not be possible to 
discontinue the dismantling of these 
plants, or else figure them in the alloca- 
tions of steel going to the recipient coun- 
tries, so that under the foreign-aid pro- 
gram we shall start with the allocations 
of new steel predicated upon the con- 
tinuance of the dismantling, or else have 
no dismantling until we know what the 
industry level is going to be? 

It seems to me that to pull Germany 


down and to build France up to a level 
that goes far beyond the prewar level of 
1938 is one thing, but in addition to that, 
more than 50 percent of the allocations 
of steel under the foreign-aid bill goes 


to Great Britain and France. Are we to 
seek to build up those two countries to 
a level far beyond the 1938 level by add- 
ing to the reparations program and by 
insisting upon the additional allocation 
of steel, which today is so scarce in this 
country? I submit to the distirfguished 
Senator, who is on the committee, this 
proposition: Would the Senator accept 
an amendment to the pending bill pro- 
viding that no further dismantling shall 
be done under the leveling-off agree- 
ments until after there has been a deter- 
mination of ERP legislation which the 
Senate is now considering? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no authority 
to accept or reject an amendment, but I 
would not favor that sort of amendment 
if the Senator asks me for my own view. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; that is what I 
was asking for. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not rise to get 
into any argument over the merits of 
whether any given plant in Germany 
should be dismantled and sent into one 
of the allied countries under an agree- 
ment for reparations. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wanted to dissipate 
the confusion as to the number of plants 
subject to being dismaniled under the 
revised program. It is about one-third 
of those originally designed to be dis- 
mantled. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I think that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I refer to the action 
of the Allied control, especially within 
recent months. I would have to exclude 
Russia from that because they have not 
cooperated, not having been particularly 
impressed with the need for reconstruct- 
ing the economy of Germany. They had 
to consider, of course, how many plants 
had been built in Germany during the 
increase of industrial activity for war 
purposes, and how many of those plants 
were absolutely necessary for the peace- 
time economy of Germany, obliterating 
any idea of war or war preparation. I 
think that they have shown their wis- 
dom in revising the original plan, which 
was probably made in the vindictive at- 
mosphere of war victory, so that approxi- 
mately one-third of the plants originally 
intended for dismantling have now been 
settled on as the number which should 
be subject to some further revision as 
they review the situation. 

We have an agreement with other na- 
tions in regard to the matter. We can- 
not unilaterally decide that France or 
Belgium or Holland or Luxemburg or 
Norway or Denmark is not entitled to 
reparations. We agreed that 75 percent 
of the dismantled plants and their equip- 
ment should go to the western allies, 25 
percent to Russia. Due to the simplicity 
of the Russian situation they have got- 
ten a larger proportion of their repara- 
tions than have the other countries, but 
I could not take the position that we can 
ourselves violate an agreement which we 
have made in connection with the dis- 
tribution of the equipment. I may say, 
however, that if they get all of that which 
is intended for them under the repara- 
tions agreement, certainly the Adminis- 
trator would be authorized to take that 
into consideration in determining how 
much more of the same sort of equip- 
ment they should receive under the pro- 
gram we are now considering. 

Mr. WHERRY and other Senators ad- 
dressed the Chair. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am still yielding to 
the Senator from Nebraska. I will yield 
to other Senators in a moment. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to ihank the 
minority leader for his explanation and 
for the facts he has contributed. I think 
his statement is highly beneficial. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. My feeling is we are 
making this agreement with the very 
countries that are taking the reparations. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not have the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky has the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator speaks 
of the agreement. Who has authority to 
speak for the United States? 

Mr. WHERRY. What I am saying is 
that in the new legislation now proposed 
16 participating countries are to become 
recipients of its benefits. Those coun- 
tries are ones of which the Senator from 
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Kentucky has been talking in connection 
with reparations and what they are en- 
titled to. I humbly submit to the distin- 
guished minority leader that the repara- 
tions that these countries are to obtain 
through the dismantling of German 
plants should be taken into consideration 
in connection with rebuilding those 
countries under the reconstruction pro- 
gram. Since bringing this question to 
the attention of the Senate recently I 
have read the recommendations of the 
group in the House that further dis- 
mantling be discontinued until complete 
revision is made and until the matter is 
reconsidered in the light of the pending 
legislation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, that in- 
volves an arbitrary unilateral violation on 
our part of an agreement we entered into. 
The question may be raised as to who 
entered into the agreement. There had 
to be some arrangement made immedi- 
ately after the surrender of Germany in 
regard to the occupation of Germany and 
what should be done. Everyone agreed 
that Germany should be disarmed, that 
her war plants should be destroyed, that 
whatever equipment might be in those 
war plants, or in a second category, that 
would be useful for peacetime purposes, 
should be transported to the Allied Na- 
tions. That agreement was entered into 
by all sides. Of course, it was not in the 
form of a treaty which would have to be 
ratified by the Senate, but it was a war- 
time agreement, which is customary in 
determining the question of occupation 
of a conquered country. That was the 
Berlin agreement, entered into and 
signed by Stalin, Truman, and Attlee, 
which I sent to the desk for printing. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the so-called 
Potsdam agreement, is it not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it was the Berlin 
agreement. There was a consultation at 
Potsdam, but the agreement was made 
in Berlin. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the so-called 
Potsdam agreement? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is the so-called 
Potsdam agreement. 

Mr. WATKINS and other Senators ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to 
monopolize the floor by discussions with 
the Senator from Nebraska. I yield to 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Watkins]. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
wanted to ask the Senator from Kentucky 
a question. He has spoken a number of 
times of agreements. Does the Foreign 
Relations Committee have the number of 
agreements which nave been entered 
into with respect to reparations in Ger- 
many? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know 
whether the committee has that in- 
formation or not. 

Mr. WATKINS. Has the committee 
ever investigated the number? 

Mr. BARKLEY. There may be in- 
formation filed with the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. It is not a part of the 
hearings on the pending measure, as I 
recall. Iam not certain whether a com- 
plete list is in the committee’s possession. 
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Mr. WATKINS. I am seeking in- 
formation. I have heard the agreements 
referred to from time to time. The 
statement is continually made that we 
cannot break any agreements which 
have been made. It seems to me the 
Senate of the United States ought to 
have information as to how many agree- 
ments there are, what they are, and what 
they contain. We have never yet had 
them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There were various 
agreements made, first at Yalta, then 
at Teheran, and then at Potsdam. The 
so-called Potsdam agreement, the one 
referred to here, is the Berlin protocol. 
Potsdam is just outside Berlin. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it the same agree- 
ment, by whatever name? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is the same one, 
whatever the name, yes. It is the only 
agreement entered into by Stalin, Tru- 
man, and Attlee, because I think that is 
the only conference that President Tru- 
man has attended at which Stalin and 
Attlee were present. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator has re- 
ferred, or there was a reference by a 
general, to subsequent changes in the 
plans. Who made those changes? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Those changes were 
made by the interallied control in 
Germany. 

Mr. WATKINS. By what authority? 

Mr. BARKLEY. By the authority of 
each agency. General Clay had the au- 
thority of his Government to enter into 
negotiations with the other members of 
the Allied Control Commission, to de- 
termine what should take place in re- 
lation to the original agreement about 
the dismantling of some 1,800 or 1,900 
plants. 

Mr. WATKINS. Were those agree- 
ments reduced to writing? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I presume so. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
think we could obtain a list of them? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I imagine we could. 

Mr. WATKINS. And a copy of each 
of them? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I imagine we could. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator that on March 4, at 
page 2101 of the Recorp, I submitted for 
appropriate reference a resolution call- 
ing for a compilation of international 
commitments or agreements, of which I 
understand there are about 20,000. It 
has been impossible to get a list of them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, there are not 
20,000 of them. 

Mr. WATKINS. I wrote a letter to 
the Secretary of State not more than 
10 days ago in an effort to obtain a list 
of them and to find out something about 
them. I have not even had a reply. I 
thought possibly the Senator from Ken- 
tucky could enlighten us. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not remember 
all the agreements. I have not seen all 
the agreements, but there were four or 
five general agreements, one at Yalta, 
before the war ended, one at Teheran, 
and one at Potsdam, or Berlin. There 
was one at Paris involving the question 
of reparations. There have been vari- 
ous conferences in Paris, London, Ber- 
lin, Moscow, Yalta, Teheran, and so 
forth. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Are they what might 
be called executive agreements? 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are military 
agreements made in consequence of oc- 
cupation of conquered territory. The 
authority of the respective governments 
was required. I cannot tell the Sena- 
tor specifically, because I have not seen 
the letters of commitment. 

Mr. WATKINS. What bothers me in 
connection with the question is that one 
of the things which could not be agreed 
on was the matter of reparations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is in regard to 
the treaty. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understand. But 
they have been proceeding with rep- 
arations and making one agreement 
after another. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There had to be an 
arrangement made following the con- 
quest of Germany in order to dispose of 
war plants, and, in some way or other, 
to work out the situation involving rep- 
aratjons. Those who met on the subject 
had to decide whether they would un- 
dertake to pay reparations out of capital 
stock, capital investment in equipment, 
or out of current production. Inasmuch 
as Germany was not engaged in any cur- 
rent production, there was no possibility 
of using production as a basis, unless we 
were to pay the money out of the Treas- 
ury ourselves, which we did not see fit 
to do. So it was decided to pay repara- 
tions so far as possible out of capital 
investment in equipment in Germany. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
think the committee can get for the Sen- 
ate a list of the agreements involved and 
copies of them with regard to the whole 
problem? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suppose that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations could 
obtain any information which is avail- 
able. I have not seen the documents 
myself. 

Mr. WATKINS. I imagine the Senate 
would like to see those agreements. They 
have been referred to many times. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would be a futile 
thing to try to get the details of every 
agreement which has been entered into 
or to try to get the conversations between 
General Clay and the commanders in the 
different zones, but I have no doubt that 
the major agreements entered into can 
be obtained. So far as I am concerned, 
I shall be very glad to try to obtain them. 

Mr. WATKINS. I shall appreciate the 
assistance of the Senator from Kentucky, 
because I have been unable to receive re- 
plies to my letters on the subject. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senater yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. As I understand, the 
dismantling program of which the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky speaks will, when it 
is concluded, leave Germany a produc- 
tion equal to that of 1936. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. The 
level was revised upward so as to give 
Germany the level of production which 
she enjoyed approximately at a time 
when she was not stepping up produc- 
tion in contemplation of war. In other 
words, it was a normal production. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Today western Ger- 
many has 17,000,000 more inhabitants 
than she had in 1936. So if she is to be 
held at a production level equal to that 
of 1936, the standard of living will be 
much lower than it was. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is a minimum pro- 
duction level. It shall not be less than 
that of 1936. I am not sure that the 
Senator is correct as to the number of 
inhabitants in the part of Germany now 
known as the trizonal region, namely, 
British, American, and French Germany. 
I imagine it takes into consideration dis- 
placed persons who have come from other 
parts of Europe. The figure given by the 
Senator is probably not far out of line. 
It is stipulated in the document which 
has been filed here that arrangements 
shall be made so that Germany may con- 
tribute to the recovery of Europe. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Government 
departments give out those statements. 
I know that whatever the Senator says 
is in absolute good faith, but I have 
talked to a former property custodian in 
the American zone in Germany, who was 
outraged because of the fact that in an 
area where little children were dying 
from diseases caused by dirt and their in- 
ability to keep clean, there was disman- 
tling of a soap factory there in spite of 
the fact that not a single allied coun- 
try had requested the factory or its ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly there is 
more than one soap factory in Germany. 
We were originally told that soap fac- 
tories could not be used for war pur- 
poses. As a matter of fact, we know 
that soap factories in Germany were be- 
ing used to manufacture glycerin, which 
is a very important war material. I 
have put the report into the Recorp. 
Whether the figures are accurate, I do 
not know; but persons on the ground 
have made a survey, and I think every 
Senator will concede that General Clay 
is a man of integrity-—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. But these things 
are below General Clay. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The report states 
that there are many factories in Ger- 
many, more than she needs either for 
her own economy or for contribution to 
the world, whether they be war plants 
or not. It is claimed that some of the 
products of the plants cannot be sold in 
Germany and cannot be exported from 
Germany, and, therefore, such plants are 
suitable for reparations in payment for 
damage done to other nations. ; 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
from Illinois? 

Mr. BROOKS. I should like to make 
an observation. When these agreements 
were made involving the level of indus- 
try to which we would allow western 
Germany to rise, we did not know we 
would be met with the need of feeding 
Germans in our zone. Now we are con- 
fronted with that proposition. Part of 
the British loan went to feed the Ger- 
mans in the British zone. Weare paying 
reparations to that extent. 

We shall have to finance the French. 
They will use some of the money in their 
zone, There are millions more Germans 


I yield to the Senator 
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in Germany than there were before the 

war. Their breadbasket has gone. If we 
allow them to come back only to the level 
of 1936 they still cannot meet their ob- 
ligation and will not get off the backs 
of the American people. 

I desire to make one further observa- 
tion. We shall make agreements, and 
when we try to bring about a change in 
policy because other nations have not 
done what they said they would do, that 
is the time to say to them, “You have not 
lived up to your full promises.” The 
Senator knows, because of his visits and 
contacts, that we have a much greater 
problem in western Germany to rebuild 
western Germany and let the Germans 
feed themselves than we ever thought we 
would have at the end of the war. There 
is a shortage of manpower, and it almost 
indicates insanity to use that manpower 
to tear down plants at a time when 
manpower is needed in other parts of 
Germany in order to enable her to get 
off the backs of the American people. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with much 
the Senator has said. As an occupying 
power we did not contemplate anything 
comparable to the obligation we have 
been compelled to accept. We did not 
contemplate that we would have to con- 
tribute to the support of the British 
zone. We did not contemplate that Rus- 
sia would refuse to enter into any agree- 
ment to cooperate with any of the Al- 
lied agencies. The very agreement to 
which I have referred was based upon 
the economic unity of all Germany, to 
which Russia agreed, but Russia has not 
cooperated to bring about such unity. 
Many things have happened which we 
did not contemplate. Whether the level 
be that of 1936 or 1938 or some other 
level, I think we must work toward the 
rehabilitation of Germany so that the 
‘German people can be self-sustaining 
within their own boundaries and, at the 
same time, make all contributions pos- 
sible to the recovery of her neighbors in 
Europe. In that connection it should be 
stated that Germany never was self-sus- 
taining, so far as food was concerned, 
even before the war. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When all Germany 
was intact and Russia had none of it, 
Germany had to import quite a large per- 
centage of her food in order that the 
German people might be fed comforta- 
bly, because Germany was essentially an 
industrial nation, not an agricultural na- 

‘tion primarily; although that part of 
Germany which is now in Russian hands 
was the breadbasket of Germany, so far 
as they had one was concerned. 

Mr. BROOKS. Let me make one fur- 
ther observation. There has been a 
change in conditions, such a drastic 
change that we are asked now to approve 
another 4-year program. So why can we 
not take this program and revise it and 
say, “Hold it for the present.” But there 
is always resistance when we try to 
change something that was done before, 
and if we are not careful, we are going to 
pile one mistake on another. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not resistance. 
The Allied Nations themselves have 
changed their own programs, as I have 
indicated. 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it might be of in- 
terest to make a few observations from 
the record on this subject, if the Senator 
will permit me to do so, because I think 
they will shed a little light on the dis- 
cussion. 

First, I take it we are all agreed that 
we are opposed to dismantling the plants 
in Germany and sending them to Russia. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That question is not 
before us, because that process has 
ceased. 

Mr. LODGE. So that we can clear the 
air to that extent. 

Mr. WHERRY. It has not ceased com- 
pletely, because the report says there are 
still being shipped to Russia parts of 
plants which it was agreed should be dis- 
mantled. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is merely carry- 
ing out what was agreed to. There are 
no more allocations. 

Mr. LODGE. So that we can all agree 
that the Russian phase of this matter is 
not in dispute. 

Now we come to the question of dis- 
mantling plants and sending them to 
other nations in western Europe, and I 
think the record shows that a very strong 
argument can be made for the statement 
that to dismantle those plants and send 
them to western territory is in the inter- 
est of the United States. 

In connection with the remarks the 
Senator from Nebraska made, let me ob- 
serve that the removal of those plants 
from Germany was taken into account in 
determining the amount of money which 
should be allocated to these various coun- 
tries. On page 40 of the report the state- 
ment is made: 

Certain industrial capacity scheduled for 
removal from Germany is required by some 
of the participating countries in order to 
reach their production targets. 


Often in this discussion the argument 
has been made that the only nation we 
have to support and assist financially in 
Europe is Germany. The fact is that all 
these countries are dependent on us in 
varying degrees. So our interest is not 
simply confined to the reconstruction of 
Germany. 

Now I wish to quote Secretary Royall, 
as his testimony appears on page 456 of 
the record. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will 
permit me there, what he has quoted 
from the report confirms my reply to the 
Senator from Nebraska a while ago that 
account should be taken of the materials 
we are discussing in determining how 
much should go to the beneficiary na- 
tions, and account has been taken of that 
in determining these figures. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. A report was issued 
on March 3, or about that time, within 
the past few days, showing that an ex- 
haustive investigation of the dismantling 
of the plants had been made. The re- 
port recommends what should be figured 
into the allocations of steel, but appar- 
ently there is a feeling that that has not 
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been done, and there is a suggestion that 
a revision be made and the dismantling 
be held up until it can be seen whether 
or not it can be figured into this program. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield a moment 
longer? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. It certainly is my un- 
derstanding that the assets which these 
16 nations Were to get in the form of 
dismantled plants from Germany were 
taken into account in figuring their pro- 
duction targets. 

We have the testimony of Secretary 
Royall, as it appears on page 456 of the 
hearings, that— 

These plants that are now declared excess 
* * * could not be placed in operation, 


probably, in Germany within the next 4 or 
5 years; © ¢ © 


I think that is an important consider- 
ation. He said further: 

As to the plants which have been marked 
for dismantling, that is a definite list now, 
and there is no element of uncertainty, un- 
less it is changed. We feel that those plants 
can be dismantled and removed without euy 
adverse effect on the present German econ- 
omy, or the German economy over a 4- or 
5-year period. 


Then he said: 

Another factor, Senator, is that Germany, 
its transportation, its raw materials, and its 
other conditions, has a limiting considera- 
tion as to its ability to manufacture. 


In other words, many of these plants 
are of greater use in the general Euro- 
pean economy if they are in western 
European countries, where they are 
close to the raw materials and close to 
transportation, than if they were in 
Germany. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator per- 
mit a question? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the Senator 
from Massachusetts state that there are 
no allocations, either in the bill or in 
the direct relief going to Germany, 
which provide for steel that will rebuild 
the German economy? 

Mr. LODGE. No steel is to be sent to 
Germany, according to my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. WHERRY. Not any? 

Mr. LODGE. That is my understand- 
ing. I shall have to verify it, but my 
quick response to the Senator is that 
no steel at all is to go to Germany under 
this program. 

I have one more excerpt I should like 
to read, from a document printed on 
page 504 of part 1 of the hearings, and 
which I commend to Senators interested 
in this problem, because it has in it a 
great number of questions on the subject 
of dismantled plants, and answers them 
in great detail. I quote this part: 

Possible contribution of removed plants 
to German and European reconstruction: 
While full information is not available, it is 
known that a large proportion of the plants 
and equipment already removed from Ger- 
many are now in operation in the recipient 
countries, and are contributing to their re- 
construction, Of particular importance has 
been the receipt from Germany of critical 
types of machines, not procurable elsewhere 
within less than 2 or 3 years, which have 
served to break industrial bottlenecks, and 
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have thus resulted in increases in output 
throughout an entire segment of industry. 

French De la Haye automobiles shown in 
1947, for example, were equipped with 
crankshafts produced with German repara- 
tion equipment, procurement of which 
through commercial channels would have 
required at least 2 years. German equip- 
ment has permitted a significant increase in 
output of heavy steel castings for shipbuild- 
ing in the United Kingdom, and has helped 
to break bottlenecks throughout the entire 
British steel industry. 

The Netherlands Government has esti- 
mated that one group of 320 machines from 
Germany will result in increased industrial 
production during 1948 worth about $400,- 
000; and that optical machinery from the 
German Hensoldt plant, used to replace 
equipment looted by the Germans, will af- 
ford the basis for an increase in production 
of about $100,000 during 1948. A number of 
similar examples could be cited. 


In other words, what is taking place, 
in many respects, at least, is a process 
which is of advantage to the United 
States from an economic standpoint, and 
this does not even raise the question of 
the agreements which we have made on 
the subject of dismantling plants. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor at this time. Ihave taken more 
time than I had intended. , 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I sen 
to the desk two amendments to be 
printed and lie on the table. They have 
to do with section 8 and section 9 of the 
bill. 

The first amendment provides that in- 
stead of creating a roving ambassador, 
the bill shall provide for an agent gen- 
eral for the Administrator to supervise 
the program. Many of us have been 
arguing that the State Department and 
the military are not equipped or qualified 
to handle such.a vast program, and to 
bring about the results which the Amer- 
ican people expect the program to bring 
about, when it is called an economic 
recovery program. 

We have provided for an Administra- 
tor on this side of the water. The bill 
provides for missions in each country, 
but in rank and authority they are to be 
under the Embassy in each country. 
They are to be supervised by a roving 
ambassador, who shall constantly be 
keeping them informed of his activities, 
and not the activities or desires of the 
Administrator. 

In my judgment, unless we provide for 
a business overseer and manager, we are 
merely giving lip service to business 
management and we are fooling the 
American people, pretending to change 
our course by encouraging some con- 
structive activity on the part of business 
brains, which might be helpful in re- 
storing Europe to its feet. 

Mr. LANGER obtained the floor. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
have today received from W. C. Hushing, 
chairman of the national legislative 
committee of the American Federation 
of Labor, a letter dealing with the pro- 
posed chartering of 300 American ships 
to foreign registry under the European 
recovery program presented in Senate 
bill 2202. He indicates that any use of 
the telegram of the American Federation 
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of Labor approving the European recov- 
ery program in Senate bill 2202 is not 
to be construed as indicating the Fed- 
eration’s sympathy with this proposal, 
which they opposed before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and to 
the inclusion of which in the bill they 
have registered their very strong opposi- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Hushing’s letter to me, together with 
the telegram from William Green to the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], be printed at this point in the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1948. 
Hon. OWEN BREWSTER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: This morning I called 
one of your secretaries and advised her that 
we were wholeheartedly behind your amend- 
ment to S. 2202, the European recovery bill, 
which eliminates from the bill, on page 16, 
paragraph 4, which as reported permits the 
leasing of 300 merchant vessels owned by the 
United States to beneficiary nations under 
the bill. 

Our maritime organizations appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate and opposed the gift or charter- 
ing of our merchant marine vessels to bene- 
ficilary nations under the bill and were of 
the impression that their prayer would be 
granted. However, the above-mentioned 
paragraph, on page 16, which, in part, meets 
their views and the views of the American 
Federation of Labor, does permit the leasing 
of 300 merchant vessels. 

On March 4, President Green sent the 
attached telegram to Senator VANDENBERG, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and also to Chairman Eaton 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
This telegram is being improperly used by 
putting your amendment in the category of 
crippling amendments, 

I, therefore, am advising you, at the sug- 
gestion of President Green, that we fully 
support your amendment eliminating the 
chartering of the 300 dry-cargo merchant 
vessels owned by the United States to the 
foreign nations beneficiary under the act, 
and I «m furnishing you this letter so that 
our attitude may be fully known. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. C. HusHING, 
Chairman, National Legislative 
Committee. 


— 


President William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, today sent the following 
telegram to Senator ArTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and Representative CHARLES 
A. Eaton, chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs: 

“The American Federation of Labor has 
been a leading advocate of speedy enactment 
of European relief program adequate to meet 
the needs of reconstruction of the democratic 
nations of Europe. We strongly urge that 
separate treatment be accorded to aid to 
China, Greece, Turkey, and to other necessary 
aid abroad. European recovery program has 
reached present formulation after months 
of searching study and patient effort. There 
is no justification for further delay, nor must 
there be congressional acceptance of a cut 
in the amount of the program. Any reduc- 
tion in the funds to be made available under 
the Marshall plan will impair the confidence 
of the free peoples of Europe in the good 
faith of the United States and imperil the 
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program itself. At this critical hour it is of 
paramount importance that the aid be pro- 
vided in full so that the recovery of Euro- 
pean nations may be the result of the con- 
certed effort of the countries concerned uni- 
fying their economies in achieving recovery 
and reconstruction. We strongly urge the 
approval of S. 2202 without crippling amend- 
ments and press for simultaneous considera- 
tion of the program by the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to 
me? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the REcorD, because it pertains 
to the particular subject under discussion, 
an editorial entitled “Electioneering in 
Italy,” published in the Washington 
(D. C.) Post of this morning. I want to 
call to the attention of the Senate this 
very able editorial published in the Post, 
which sets forth that the Communists in 
Italy are trying to make the point that 
even though they may win the elections 
in April, they will still continue to receive 
aid from us. I think if they are working 
under any such misconception they 
should change it now, because I feel rea- 
sonably well satisfied that if the Govern- 
ment of Italy becomes communistic in 
the elections of April, the Administrator 
will have a clear obligation to cut off 
aid to that country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ELECTIONEERING IN ITALY 


It is the tactics of counteraction to Soviet 
aggression that will count in the great west- 
Russian grapple. And tactics involve priori- 
ties—priorities which should be determined 
by the limitations of American resources, 
the significance of menaced situations, and 
the time table. Use of influence in the right 
place at the right time is axiomatic. Look- 
ing over the world today, this newspaper 
feels that Italy, key to the Mediterranean, 
is the live front in the cold war. Italy 
is locked in an electoral struggle, and inter- 
national communism is concentrating upon 
it. All reports that come to this office con- 
clude on the grim note that the communized 
popular front, after having been cn the 
defensive till a couple of months ago, may 
triumph when the Italians go to the polls 
on April 18. The De Gasperi government 
has not been able to match the aggressive- 
ness that Communist leader Togliaiti, 
backed by Moscow, has imparted into his 
campaign. 

Time must be taken out of the present 
preoccupation with our own election to cope 
with the threat to the free world in Italy. 
April comes before November, and what hap- 
pens in Italy in April is of the highest 
consequence to all fighters for liberty, par- 
ticularly Americans. Without a doubt the 
consequences of a Togliatti victory in Italy 
would be reflected in our nominations and 
in our own election. How could it be other- 
wise? A Togliatti victory would mean that 
the Italians by their own volition had dragged 
the iron curtain to the west and opened 
their country to Moscow’s rule. The impli- 
cations of any such revolution should be well 
pondered. Not only would the Mediterranean 
be severed; the map of Europe would be 
changed. And in present circumstances this 
would mean a dagger into the heart of Mar- 
shall Europe while it is aborning. 

This country simply cannot afford to lose 
Italy. Nor can Italy afford to lose America. 
But it will be too late to do anything about 
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a Communist victory after the event. To 
be sure, such a victory in present circum- 
stances would be a demonstration of what 
Professor Namier calls Caesarian democ- 
racy. But that explanation would not jus- 
tify action in the eyes of the American 
people. There would be no disposition to 
come to the aid of a people who had simply 
exchanged black for red slavery. This, it 
seems to us, should be made known to the 
Italian people. It should be a contribution 
to the electioneering that this country 
should embark upon in Italy—to let them 
know exactly where we stand, so that no 
illusions are entertained by the voting 
population. 

Of course, there is need also to show Italy 
that our policy is still sympathetic with 
Italy’s desire to return to the family of na- 
tions with self-respect. This newspaper op- 
posed the ratification of the peace treaty 
with Italy both because of the changed world 
situation and because certain clauses were, 
in our opinion, unjust. The administration 
chose the path of ratification. At the same 
time enough evidence of good will has been 
shown in the amelioration of the treaty pro- 
visions. Italy’s case for admission to the 
United Nations has been pressed over Soviet 
opposition. Italy’s colonial aspirations have 
had sympathetic attention. These matters, 
along with the unsettled question of Trieste, 
should be reviewed for the Italian people, and 
reopened in the Security Council. Congress 
and the Latin-American nations could help 
by some action to relieve the pressure of 
population caused by the piling up of unused 
quotas. But, over and above all, there must 
be left with the Italian people the plain re- 
minder that a Soviet-dictated vote against 
the Marshall plan—which would be what a 
vote for Togliatti would amount to—would 
mean a sacrifice of the benefits of the Mar- 
shall plan. For Togliatti’s apparent head- 
way seems to be due not only to his new 
patriotic pose but also to his assurances that 
the Italian people would get the same aid 
from America no matter how they voted. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President. I re- 
cently received a communication signed 
by Mr. William L. Batt, chairman of the 
Philadelphia Committee for the Marshall 

_Plan To Aid European Recovery. To 
that plan was attached a resolution, 
which was adopted by the committee, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution may be printed at this point 
in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The Philadelphia Committee for the Mar- 
shall Plan To Aid European Recovery recog- 
nizes in the world situation today that a 
special responsibility is imposed on all Amer- 
icans because: (1) Democratic peoples on 
every hand now look to us for help in their 
preservation; and (2) the economic collapse 
which confronts the world will, if it occurs, 
have a serious and far-reaching effect on us; 
and recommends, therefore, that the Con- 
gress support a program based upon: 

(1) Acceptance by Europe of responsibility 
to initiate self-help in a sustained and co- 
operative manner, including resolute efforts 
to seek difficult but attainable goals, both in 
industrial and in agricultural production as 
well as sound currencies—goals which, if 
attained, will constitute true recovery; 

(2) Continued comprehensive and realistic 
analyses of European needs and American 
resources; 

(3) Prompt and adequate provision of 
enough goods and credits to make up as far 
as possible the remaining European deficit; 
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and further recommends to the American 
people the wholehearted acceptance of the 
program which Congress deems appropriate 


so that Europe may be inspired to face its’ 


difficult task in the confident expectation of 
a sympathetic and understanding America. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in view 
of the statement made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopce] that there is no steel pro- 
vided for in the bill, I will say that I have 
here a confidential report from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, which I shall 
make available to him, which shows ex- 
actly how much steel, cast iron, cement, 
lime, gypsum products, tile, roofing, steel 
plates, earthenware, piping, sanitary fit- 
tings, vaives, steel bars, and so forth, are 
going to be used in Germany alone along 
administrative lines. It also shows the 
quantity of iron and steel bars, copper, 
lead, aluminum, tin, zinc, German silver, 
mercury, silver, chromium, tungsten, and 
other metals which are going to be used 
over there. I shall make the report avail- 
able to the Senator from Massachuseits 
now, because I cannot put it into the 
Recorp in view of the fact that the report 
is confidential. I shall gladly hand it to 
the Senator so he may look at it. 

Mr. LODGE. Can the Senator state 
what is in it? The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts does not want to be in receipt of 
anything that is top secret. 

Mr. LANGER, I should be glad to do 
so, but the report is marked “confiden- 
tial.” It has been sent to me in confi- 
dence by the Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. LODGE. Does it refer to the Mar- 
shail plan or some other plan? 

Mr. LANGER. It specifically says it 
refers to the Marshall plan. 

Mr. LODGE. With all due respect to 
the Federal Power Commission I do not 
think they know as much about what is 
going to be sent to Germany under the 
Marshall plan as does the State De- 
partment. We must accept the word of 
the responsible authorities that no steel 
is going to Germany under the Marshall 
plan. 

Let me say to my friend from North 
Dakota that it is true that agricultural 
machinery, mining machinery, and some 
trucks, and some freight cars, are con- 
templated to be sent to Germany, but it is 
not contemplated that any finished iron 
and steel, crude and semifinished pig 
iron, scrap iron, iron ore will be sent. I 
can assure the Senator of that, and the 
authority from which I obtained the in- 
formation is the State Department. I 
think their word must be accepted as 
much more authoritative than that of the 
Federal Power Commission on a matter 
of this kind. 

Mr. LANGER. I might say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Massachusetts 
that not only do they say how much they 
are going to send but where they are go- 
ing to send it. 

Mr. LODGE. Then it must be a pipe 
dream, because nobody knows that. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I may say to my col- 
league from North Dakota that the re- 
ports all show that the production of 
steel in Germany this year will be below 
that of last year. Last year it was un- 





der 4,000,000 tons. It has been cut to 
less than 4,000,000 tons and held there, 
presumably under the Morgenthau plan, 
from about 24,000,000 tons annually prior 
to the war. Of course a considerable 
part of the 24,000,000 tons was war pro- 
duction—perhaps not over ten or twelve 
million tons however. Now it would be 
very easy to produce an additional -six 
or eight million tons of s‘eel in Germany. 
Those plants were examined by experts. 
I myself saw some of them which were 
not injured materially. Some of them 
could be nut back into production merely 
by sweeping out the plants and starting 
the men working. It is estimated that 
within 6 or 8 months an additional 
7,000,000 or 8,000,000 tons annually 
could be produced, putting the total pro- 
duction up to 10,000,000 or 11,000,000 
tons, which would make unnecessary the 
major part of our annual shipment of 
steel to Germany. It is a terrible thing 
to hold those plants idle and ship our own 
steel to Germany, crowding our own 
steel producers into creating additional 
steel production, which requires from 2 
to 3 years and a vast amount of steel 
for such increased production which will 
probably be unnecessary in the future, 
and rendered idle at some early future 
date after the pressing demands had 
been met. By keeping our own steel at 
home the spot shortage of oil can be 
overcome within a very reasonable time 
and also furnish the necessary steel for 
building construction. 

Harking back to the debate about 10 or 
15 minutes ago, when my distinguished 
colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE] stated that the plants that were 
being dismantled were not necessary, let 
me mention one particular plant. This 
is one incident, which could be multiplied 
many times. I was in a coal mine, 2,000 
feet below the surface of the earth, and 
about a mile and a quarter back from the 
face, at a 3-foot vein. It was a wet mine 
and I was lying there in the water dis- 
cussing the plan of operation with the 
miners and the shift boss. They were 
setting up a new coal cutter. There 
were steel shaker conveyors delivering 
the coal to the web conveyors on the 5- 
percent dip of the vein and then by the 
web conveyors to the automatic loaders. 
There was a string of 35 3'4-ton steel 
cars moving up automatically and every- 
thing working efficiently and well. I 
said, “This looks fine. Why do you not 
have more coal cutters.” The shifter 
replied, “We would like to get more coal 
cutters, but the only factory in Germany 
which makes these cutters is on the 
reparations list.” 

So I would remind my distinguished 
colleagues that it is not merely a ques- 
tion of the plants themselves, and the 
amount of production; but that they 
produce things which other plants need 
for repairs and replacement; and when 
we remove those plants we may put 
many other plants out of business be- 
cause they are unable to get repairs and 
replacements unless and until such plant 
machinery can be replaced by Ameri- 
can-made equipment and then spare 
parts and replacements can be supplied 
from this country, but it is a long, slow, 
expensive process, little understood ex- 
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cept by men experienced in the particu- 
lar business of coal mining. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with what was said by the senior 
Senator from Kentucky relative to the 
dismantling of plants, I invite the at- 
tention of the Senate to a report by 
Christopher Emmet and Fritz Baade, 
which has a foreword by former Presi- 
dent Hoover. I read from Mr. Hoover’s 
foreword: 

At a time when the world is crying, and 
even dying, from lack of industrial pro- 
duction, we apparently pursue the policy 
of destruction of the gigantic productive 
equipment in the western zones of Ger- 
many. It means less essential goods to all 
Europe, greater delay in recovery of the 
world, and larger drains on the American 
taxpayer. I can only repeat a statement in 
my report of 10 months ago. “The removal 
and destruction of plants (except arms 
plants) should stop. * * * Wecan keep 
Germany in economic chains, but it will 
also keep Europe in rags.” And, I would 
add, it will keep food scarcity and high 
taxes in America as we vainly spend a bil- 
lion a year to keep alive these millions of 
idle Germans, 


The foreword, dated December 27, 
1947, is signed by Herbert Hoover. He 
refers back to a report which he made 
10 months before that, which would be 
in the month of October 1946. 

What I am interested in, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is what our Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate has been doing. I 
intend this afternoon and tomorrow, 
time and time again, to try to find out 
what this committee of the Senate has 
or has not done in behalf of the Ameri- 
can people. Let the chips fall.where 
they may. If we have a bipartisan pol- 
icy, if the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats are together, I want to know 
whether the bipartisan policy is for the 
American people or against the Ameri- 
can people. 

I invite attention to page 8 of the re- 
port to which I have referred. I read: 

A list for the American zone, merely giving 
the names of the firms and the products in 
which the reparations agency is interested, 
but not indicating all the products or the 
number of workers employed in each plant, 
was finally issued: in Washington in mid- 
November 1947. But even then Senators 
and Congressmen who were directly con- 
cerned with aid to Europe were unable to 
get the list in the British and French zones, 


Even Senators and Representatives 
who were directly concerned with aid 
to Europe were unable to get the list 
in the British and French zones. The 
Department would not even give us a list 
of the men in England who were work- 
ing in the British-occupied zone. Our 
Senators could not get it. Our Repre- 
sentatives could not get it. That situa- 
tion is analogous to other situations in 
which we have been unable to get in- 
formation. 

Only this afternoon the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky said that only 
a few agreements were involved. I in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to the 
speech which I made on this floor just 
4 days ago. I wish to read again what 
I said, because when I said there were 
20,000 agreements the Senator from Ken- 
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tucky threw up his hands and said that 
there was nothing to it. I quote from 
page 2102 of the Recorp: 

I repeat, Mr. President, we must take a 
reading of our foreign commitments made 
during and since the war. I have read with 
a great deal of interest the statements by 
James A. Farley in which he claims that part 
of the world’s ills are a result of the nego- 
tiations made by Mr. Roosevelt when he was 
in ill health. Again, we must inspect these 
commitments. We must know what they 
say. We must know what they are doing to 
us. The documents, some 20,000 in number, 
include companion papers and contain the 
answers to the Canol project, oil in the Mid- 
dle East, the rehabilitation of the Dutch 
East Indies, civil affairs functions in occu- 
pied areas, the disposition of territories 
owned by Hitler satellites, and the currency 
for occupation troops, about which much has 
been said. 


I repeat that the documents number 
20,000, and I am prepared to show it. I 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense and received a reply this 
morning to the effect that he could not 
produce them, that I would have to get 
them from the President of the United 
States or the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. I have this letter before me. 

I continue to read: 

They will reveal the entire strategical con- 
cept of both the war in the Atlantic and 
the Pacific and all directives to General Eisen- 


hower, General MacArthur, and Admiral 
Nimitz. 


If they are produced, they will number 
20,000. Why are not the specific ones for 
which I have asked produced? I have 
asked for them by number. I have de- 
scribed them in my requests. Why are 
they not produced? 

Let me go back for a moment to the 
question of dismantling of plants. That 
subject is dealt with in the report from 
hich I have read under the heading, 

How Dismantling Contributes to Short- 
ages and Inflation in America.” The 
title of the report is “Destruction at Our 
Expense. How dismantling factories in 
Germany helps inflation in the United 
States and sabotages the Marshall plan.” 
I call attention to the fact that nearly a 
year ago the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Bripces] and the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EasTLanD] sub- 
mitted a resolution endeavoring to stop 
the dismantling of plants in Germany, 
and they got exactly nowhere. We were 
promised at that time by the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee that 
no more plants would be shipped out of 
the United States zone into Russia, and 
that the good offices of the United States 
Government would be used so that no 
more plants would be shipped out of the 
British or French zones of occupation to 
Russia. AllIcan say is that such opera- 
tions have continued, as every Senator 
knows. 


More food is vital but men do not live by 
bread alone. They must have hope. And 
if the dismantling program does not make 
sense to sO many experts in Britain and 
America, it is hardly surprising that it is 
opposed by German workers, who are asked to 
continue the process of destruction amid 
the ruins which surround them, in many 
cases destroying the source of their own jobs. 
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Mr. President, I quote now from page 


Unfortunately, the State Department's 
pledge only applies to plants from the Amer- 
ican zone, one-fifth of those involved. A 
British Foreign Office spokesman has an- 
nounced that they plan to continue shipping 
dismantled plants to Russia regardless of 
what America does. 


Mr. President, I wish to repeat that 
statement. It appears in the report 
which has a foreword by former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover: 


Unfortunately, the State Department’s 
pledge only applies to plants from the Ameri- 
can zone, one-fifth of those involved. A 
British Foreign Office spokesman has an- 
nounced that they plan to continue shipping 
dismantled plants to Russia regardless of 
what America does. However, Senator VANn- 
DENBERG reported that the State Department 
is making representations to the British 
about this and, in view of the Marshall plan, 
there is no doubt of the United States Gov- 
ernment’s power to end or reduce disman- 
tling in all the western zones if it really wants 
to. But meanwhile the program continues. 


Mr. President, Herbert Hoover is quite 
a statesman. Sometimes I wonder 
whether he is not a better statesman than 
any Senator upon this floor. 

I continue to read from page 7: 


Such is the present position and such are 
the general arguments. It is not merely 
the shipment of plants to Russia but ship- 
ping them anywhere which is in dispute. 
Enough has been said to indicate that there 
is no moral obligation on the United States 
to continue or to tolerate dismantling, at all, 
if we consider it against the interests of the 
Marshall plan. We have the right and the 
power to end it—regardless of past agree- 
ments which have been superseded. 


Mr. President, just as the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska has said, “Why 
has it not been ended a long, long time 
ago?” : 

I read further: 


The question should be decided by the 
American Government and the American 
people strictly on its economic merits, and 
only a detailed analysis of the actual plants 
involved can enable the United States Con- 
gress or the general public to form an intel- 
ligent opinion about those merits. 


Listen to this, Mr. President: 


The capital value of these factories is 
estimated at approximately a billion dollars 
and even in these times, wherever Govern- 
ment action involving an investment of a 
billion dollars is concerned, the United States 
Congress should be given full details— 


But we do not have them. Yet they 
ask us to go ahead and give them $5,- 
300,000,000 more, when we have abso- 
lutely nothing in the way of information 
as to what they have done or what they 
propose to do— 


including a list of the products of each 
factory, figures on the amount of production 
and labor employed, as well as an estimate 
of the repercussions of these transfers on 
domestic and foreign markets. Yet in this 
case, where not an investment but the largest 
devestment in history is planned, even the 
list of the factories concerned was not until 
recently available to the man who pays the 
bill, the American taxpayer. A list for the 
American zone, merely given the names of 
the firms and the products in which the 
reparations agency is interested, but not 
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indicating all the products nor the number 
of workers employed in each plant, was 
finally issued in Washington in mid-Novem- 
ber 1947. But even then Senators and 
Congressman who were directly concerned 
with aid to Europe were unable to get the 
list in the British and French zones. Now, 
at last, the British list has also been pub- 
lished, thanks to the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee— 


Not to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Mr. President, but to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee of this 
Congress— 


so that we can begin to analyze the whole 
dismantling program as it will affect Euro- 
pean reconstruction and the American 
economy. 

There are three territories involved, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and the 
French zones of Germany, and factories ear- 
marked for dismantling are classified either 
as “war plants” or “surplus” industrial 
plants. The term “war” plant needs some 
explanation. - 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this entire pamphlet printed 
at this point in the Recorp, because of its 
great importance relative to the matter 
now under discussion. I also ask that 
the foreword by former President Herbert 
Hoover be printed. 

There being no objection, the pam- 
phiet was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 


DESTRUCTION AT OvR ExPENsE—How Dits- 
MANTLING FACTORIES IN GERMANY HELPs IN- 
FLATION IN THE UNITED STATES AND SaB- 
OTAGES THE MARSHALL PLAN 


(By Christopher Emmet and Fritz Baade) 
FOREWORD 


“At a time when the world is crying, and 
even dying, from lack of industrial produc- 
tion we apparently pursue the policy of de- 
struction of the gigantic productive equip- 
ment in the western zones of Germany. It 
means less essential goods to all Europe, 
greater delay in recovery of the world and 
larger drains on the American taxpayer. I 
can only repeat a statement in my report of 
10 months ago: “The removal and destruction 
of plants (except arms plants) should stop 
* * * we can keep Germany in economic 
chains but it will also keep Europe in rags.’ 
And, I would add, it will keep food scarcity 
and high taxes in America as we vainly 
spend a billion a year to keep alive these mil- 
lions of idle Germans, 

“HERBERT Hoover. 

“DECEMBER 27, 1947.” 

I 


On October 16 the United States and British 
occupation authorities in Germany an- 
nounced a new plan for dismantling 682 
plants in the American and British zones for 
reparations delivery. Later 236 plants in the 
French zone were added to make a total of 
918. 

In addition to arousing wide protests among 
labor unions and other democratic groups in 
Germany, this announcement has inspired a 
growing debate in both Britain and America, 
@ controversy which has increased with the 
break-down of the London Conference. 
There is no criticism of the dismantling of 
nonconvertible war plants but there is strong 
opposition to removing facilities available for 
peaceful production, including the nearly 
600 factories involved which are not even 
listed as war plants. 

Criticism has focused on two main points: 
First, that many of the plants have been allo- 
cated for shipment to the Soviet zone of 
Europe and, second, that in all three zones in 
Germany from which the factories are to be 
removed, there is at present a huge economic 
deficit which is being met, directly or indi- 








rectly, by the American taxpayer. This takes 

place either through appropriations for occu- 
pation costs, which now also cover the British 
zone, or through appropriations for France 
under the emergency relief program. 

The dismantling program has been de- 
fended by Under Secretary of State Robert A. 
Lovett, who emphasized that these plants 
were either established in connection with 
the German war machine or determined by 
the United States and United Kingdom au- 
thorities to be unnecessary for the German 
peacetime economy. On December 16, Gen. 
Lucius Clay said in Berlin that the fac- 
tories on the dismantling list were surplus 
because the German production goals under 
our new level-of-industry plan could be 
achieved without them, He added: 

“For the next 3 or 4 years there is no pros- 
pect that enough raw material, electric power 
or coal will be available in Germany to make 
these factories run. However, since the plants 
are being transferred to countries which can 
put them to work in the next few years, they 
will make a contribution to the general re- 
covery of Europe.” 

On December 7, 1947, the New York Times 
magazine printed an article by Alfred Z. Carr, 
@ member of the Inter-Allied Reparations 
Agency in Brussels, of which Russia is a mem- 
ber, which explained the history of Allied 
agreements in regard to dismantling. Mr. 
Carr defended these agreements, stressed the 
utility of the plants to our Western Allies, 
claimed that the Germans lacked skilled 
labor and raw materials to run many of them, 
and argued that they would be more useful 
to European production if dismantled. 

On the other hand, all these arguments 
have been disputed by outstanding American 
economists and political leaders, including 
the Hoover mission and most of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives who visited Europe 
to study aid for reconstruction. They con- 
tend that Germany is now the danger point 
of western Europe and that German produc- 
tion lags far behind that of other western 
nations, with an estimated German produc- 
tion in the western zones of 35 percent of 
1938, while that of France before the recent 
strikes was close to 100 percent of 1938. The 
same thing is also true of Britain in recen® 
weeks, as well as Belgium and Holland. The 
appalling overcrowding of western Germany, 
with nearly 10,000,000 refugees expelled by 
Russia and her satellites in the East, makes 
the German production lag all the more dis- 
astrous. Therefore, it is not a question of 
giving Germany priority over our Allies but 
of curing the economic plague spot of Eu- 
rope. 

The critics point out that while it is true 
that many of the plants scheduled for dis- 
mantling are not working to full capacity 
now, due to lack of raw materials, electric 
power, transportation or skilled labor, in 
many cases the same difficulties would apply 
if they were moved, not to speak of other 
complications. 

Obviously, it is usually easier to get a 
plant back into production where it was 
originally built for profit than to go through 
the costly, prolonged and hazardous process 
of moving it. Many of the plants on the list 
are already producing on a reduced scale. 
The burden of proof is on those who would 
move them, especially as experience shows 
that the average plant loses 50 percent of 
its productive value when removed, while in 
some cases the loss is as high as 85 percent, 
The sales record of the United States War 
Assets Administration confirms this. It is 
not just a question of damage and deteriora- 
tion in the plant but of the dislocation of 
markets, the reallocation of raw materials 
and transport facilities, the securing of ade- 
quate housing and skilled labor, and other 
factors involved in shipping the plant from 
one industrial complex to another. 


2 See note at end of article, 
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Critics also emphasize the waste of the lim- 

ited supply of skilled labor and already over- 
burdened transport facilities in the non- 
productive process of dismantling, moving, 
and reassembling these plants, a process 
which would continue throughout the next 
two or three critical years in Europe’s battle 
of production. 

The discouraging effect of the dismantlings 
on German labor and on other democratic 
elements, on which we must rely to build 
democracy and resist communism in Ger- 
many, is also emphasized. Lewis H. Brown 
in his report to General Clay underlined the 
importance of increasing incentives to Ger- 
man workers to overcome apathy and defeat- 
ism. More food is vital, but men do not 
live by bread alone. They must have hope. 
And if the dismantling program does not 
make sense to so many experts in Britain 
and America, it is hardly surprising that it is 
opposed by German workers, who are asked 
to continue the process of destruction amid 
the ruins which surround them, in many 
cases destroying the source of their own jobs. 

As for allied agreements, the opponents of 
dismantling point out that the whole repara- 
tions program of which dismantling is a 
part was conditioned upon the economic uni- 
fication of Germany. When Russia violated 
that pledge all the reparations agreements 
became subject to reexamination, including 
those with our western allies which were 
based on the over-all agreement. As long 
as we must meet the cost of the huge Ger- 
man deficit, not only in our zone but in the 
British and French zones (through the new 
Anglo-American agreement and through our 
emergency aid to France), it is the United 
States which will pay for any reparations 
taken out of western Germany. This is what 
the New York Times had in mind when it 
closed its editorial on November 13 with the 
words: 

“Let the plants stand and get to work. 
America has more than paid for them.” 

It is natural that some of the allied na- 
tions which had suffered at German hands 
originally put in claims for plants even if 
they could only hope to salvage a small part 
of their value, especially as Russia would 
have demanded them if the western allies 
had not. But the situation is completely 
changed now that America has proposed a 
plan for over-all aid. It will be hard enough 
for the European recovery program to suc- 
ceed, and hard enongh to persuade the Amer- 
ican Congress to appropriate the. money, 
without wasting a single factory. The United 
States is in the best position to take the 
long-range view of where these plants can be 
of most use to the production of western 
Europe as a whole. Yet the dismantling lists 
in the French and British zones were orig- 
inally selected by British and French Officials, 
although America will foot the bill for any 
mistakes involved. 

It is not as though we were asking our 
western allies to abandon their reparations 
claims forever, but only for as long as Ger- 
many’s poverty is a danger to Europe and a 
burden to the United States. By taking less 
now our allies may get more later. 

The desire to remove more German indus- 
try now as a means of preventing future 
German aggression may be natural but it is 
unwise and unnecessary. For the period of 
the present crisis, and for as long as the 
Allies occupy western Germany, it is utterly 
irrelevant. As for the future, there are other 
and better ways of preventing aggression, 
such as disarmament and disarmament in- 
spection; treaties to provide joint action 
against future aggression from Germany or 
elsewhere; the building of a democratic Ger- 
many, and, above all, the building of a real 
international organization with its own po- 
lice force. 

As the third Hoover report says: “Almost 
every industry on earth is a ‘war potential’ 
in modern war. No industry (except direct 
arms manufacture) is a war potential if the 
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energies of a people are confined to the paths 
of peace.” The present inability of German 
industry to support the overcrowded areas 
of western Germany on a bearable standard 
of living is the greatest danger to peace and 
democracy, the surest way to promote Com- 
munist or Nazi aggression. 

There are encouraging signs that a reex- 
amination of the dismantling program will 
find influential support within the,countries 
of our western allies themselves. In Janu- 
ary 1947 the Dutch Government stated: “It 
is inadvisable to lay down maximum quotas 
for German industries, including the iron 
and steel industries.” On November 26, 1947, 
a jointstatement by the Governments of Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Luxemburg, which are 
joined in a customs union called Benelux, 
also indicates doubt about dismantling on 
the present scale. 

The former British Cabinet Minister in 
charge of occupied Germany, John Hynd, 
Member of Parliament, made a long and 
moving speech against dismantling anything 
but real war plants in the House of Com- 
mons debate on October 27. He declared 
that German recovery is being wrecked by 
the removal of necessary productive facilities, 
such as farm machinery, tractors, mining 
machinery, railroad locomotives, and soap, 
without any corresponding benefit to the 
countries which are to receive these factories 
as reparations. After 4 or 5 years, he said, 
they would get rusted machinery whereas 
it would be easier to build new factories, 

He expressed grave doubt that the pro- 
posed new level of industry for Germany, 
including the planned total of steel produc- 
tion, could be attained under the disman- 
tling program. His speech was supported by 
leading conservatives, including former 
members of the coalition cabinet, and by 
liberal and labor members as well. This de- 
bate occurred before the failure of the Lon- 
don conference on German unity, so that the 
British Government’s refusal to modify its 
policy may not be final. 

It was the force of similar arguments and 
expert testimony which led Congress to pass 
unanimously the Case resolution at the close 
of the emergency session, a resolution which 
voices some of the above doubts about dis- 
mantling and calls upon the War Depart- 
ment to supply Congress with detailed an- 
swers to a long series of searching questions. 

An even stronger resolution was introduced 
in the Senate by Senators BripcEs and East- 
LAND. The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, led by Senator Bripces, also attached 
an amendment to the emergency appropria- 
tion for our occupation forces, specifying 
that none of the money should be used in 
the dismantling process. This amendment 
was only withdrawn after Senator VANDEN- 
BERG reported a pledge by the State Depart- 
ment that there will be no shipment of dis- 
mantled plants from the United States zone 
to Russia, and gave the personal assurance 
that the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate would “ruthlessly explore’ the 
whole question of dismantling when Con- 
gress reassembles. 

Unfortunately, the State Department’s 
pledge only applies to plants from the Amer- 
ican zone, one-fifth of those involved. A 
British Foreign Office spokesman has an- 
nounced that they plan to continue shipping 
dismantled plants to Russia regardless of 
what America does. However, Senator Van- 
DENBERG reported that the State Department 
is making representations to the British 
about this and, in view of the Marshall 
plan, there is no doubt of the United States 
Government’s power to end or reduce dis- 
mantling in all the western zones if it really 
wants to. But meanwhile the program con- 
tinues. 

be 

Such is the present position and such are 
the general arguments. It is not merely the 
shipment of plants to Russia but shipping 
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them anywhere which is in dispute. Enough 
has been said to indicate that there is no 
moral obligation on the United States to 
continue or to tolerate dismantling at all, if 
we consider it against the interests of the 
Marshall plan. We have the right and the 
power to end it—regardless of past agree- 
ments which have been superseded. The 
question should be decided by the American 
Government and the American people strictly 
on its economic merits, and only a detailed 
analysis of the actual plants involved can 
enable the United States Congress or the 
general public to form an intelligent opinion 
about those merits. 

The capital value of these factories is esti- 
mated at approximately a billion dollars and 
even in these times, wherever Government 
action involving an investment of a billion 
dollars is concerned, the United States Con- 
gress should be given full details—including 
a list of the products of each factory, figures 
on the amount of production and labor em- 
ployed, as well as an estimate of the reper- 
cussions of these transfers on domestic and 
foreign markets. Yet in this case, where not 
an investment but the largest devestment in 
history is planned, even the list of the fac- 
tories concerned was not until recently avail- 
able to‘the man who pays the bill—the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

A list for the American zone, merely giv- 
ing the names of the firms and the products 
in which the reparations agency is inter- 
ested, but not indicating all the products 
nor the number of workers employed in each 
plant, was finally issued in Washington in 
mid-November 1947. But even then Sen- 
ators and Congressmen who were directly 
concerned with aid to Europe were unable 
to get the list in the British and French 
zones. Now at last the British list has also 
been published, thanks to the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, so that we can begin to 
analyze the whole dismantling program as it 
will affect European reconstruction and the 
American economy. 

There are three territories involved, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and the 
French Zones of Germany, and factories ear- 
marked for dismantling are classified either 
as “war plants” or “surplus” industrial 
plants. The term “war” plant needs some 
explanation. It does not mean that these 
plants could not be converted to peacetime 
production, for even plants already success- 
fully converted are listed as “war plants,” at 
least in the British zone. An example is 
the Holmag-Werke of Hiel. This former 
war plant was converted to produce diesel 
engines for fishing boats, and had received 
many foreign orders at the Hanover Export 
Fair. The unanimous protests of the Gov- 
ernment of Schleswig-Holstein as well as of 
the population and the workers seem to have 
saved part of this plant. Nevertheless, it 
is still on the dismantling list (No. 425), 
classed as a “war” plant, and there are many 
other less publicized cases of a similar 
nature. 

The following table sums up the division 
of “war” plants and “surplus” industrial 
plants in the three zones: 


United 
States 
zone 


British 
zone 


French 
zone 


496 | 236 


104 198 36 
82 298 200 


Total nunfber.... 186 


This table proves that only in the United 
States zone a majority of the plants ear- 
marked for dismantling are listed as war 
plants and only a minority as surplus indus- 
trial plants. 

The ratio is the opposite in the British zone 
where only two-fifths of the plants are classed 
as war plants and nearly three-fifths as sur- 
plus industrial plants. In the State of 
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North Rhine-Westphalia (identical with the 
Ruhr), of the 294 plants to be dismantled 
only 43 are officially classified as primarily 
concerned with armaments. In the French 
zone only a total of 36 plants are marked as 
war plants; the bulk of the list, 200 plants, 
are dubbed surplus. 

The yardstick for surplus industrial plant 
is the new level-of-industry plan that pro- 
vides for an industrial capacity in the west- 
ern zones equal to that of 1936, which is sup- 
posed to be sufficient to support the present 
German population. Unfortunately, the fine 
statistical job done in figuring out this level- 
of-industry contains a tremendous economic 
error, sO common amongst all purely statis- 
tical investigations. The calculation is 
based on a wrong assumption concerning 
the economic problem involved. It consid- 
ers a static economy which is a fiction and 
ignores the dynamics of actual economic life. 
The industrial capacity of 1936 reflected a 
going economy with all factories in full pro- 
duction, no scarcities of essential raw mate- 
rials and skilled labor, no war damages, no 
housing problems, etc. Today, western Ger- 
many is wrecked by the impact of war and 
postwar developments and is still in the ini- 
tial phase of reconstructing its basic produc- 
tion capacity. Everybody will agree that it 
would be more than foolish to remove from a 
burning house the statistical surplus of fire 
extinguishers—but that is exactly what the 
dismantling of surplus plants amounts to 
with regard to the Germany economy today. 

A detailed analysis of the factories ear- 
marked for dismantling reveals astonishing 
facts with regard to the European-recovery 
program. Certain groups of these factories 
obviously deserve top priority in any Euro- 
pean-reconstruction program since they pro- 
duce top-scarcity goods. The Herter com- 
mittee, in its preliminary report of November 
13, 1947, pointed out that steel in general, 
especially rolled- and drawn-steel products 
like sheet, tin, strip, and—with a high pri- 
ority—pipe for oil. and gas transmission, is 
extremely scarce throughout Europe. This 
report shows that fulfillment of the urgent 
needs of the 16 nations participating in the 
Paris Conference, would mean “raising the 
minimum steel deficit in the United States 
from 1,600,000 to 5,000,000 net tons—a stag- 
gering deficit to impose on the consumers of 
steel in the United States.” 

The Herter committee further reports 
that: “Potential United States supplies of 
sheet, strip, and tin plate promise to remain 
inadequate to meet domestic demand 
through 1948. * * * The demand for 
large-diameter electric welded and seamless 
pipe for domestic oil and gas transmission 
lines is currently in excess of American mill 
capacity and promises to continue so through 
1951. In addition, there is a large export de- 
mand for such material, part of which will 
be necessary to enable middle-eastern sources 
to provide Europe with critically needed ton- 
age of petroleum products.” 

In view of these critical shortages the Her- 
ter committee recommends: 

(a) Added production of German ingot 
steel. 

(b) Some diversion of European semi- 
finished steel from presently planned use to 
increased sheet production in idle or under- 
utilized German sheet or strip mills. 

(c) Suspension of all plans to dismantle 
or otherwise render inoperable such units 
until it is known that they will be unable to 
relieve the pinch in sheet and strip. 

(d) Stoppage of any reduction in German 
capacity for pipe production and instead sup- 
plying adequate amounts of large tube 
rounds and wide plates for the pipe mills 
proper. 

Therefore, following the recommendations 
of the Herter committee, three groups of 
plants in Germany must be regarded as vital 
from a European point of view: steel produc- 
tion plants, steel rolling mills, and pipe pro- 
ducing or assembling plants. To these three 
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vital groups we should add others. Due to 
the transportation bottleneck in western 
Europe, priority must be given to all factories 
producing transportation equipment, such 
as accessories for railroad cars, locomotives, 
trucks and road-building machinery. Even 
higher priority should be given to all fac- 
tories producing mining equipment, 
especially for coal mines. 

In the interest of the American taxpayer, 
who covers the deficit of western Germany, 
we must add yet another group of industries: 
all plants producing goods exportable against 
hard currency, or against vitally needed food- 
stuffs and raw materials. Factories produc- 
ing machinery, spare parts, accessories, in- 
dustrial equipment, cutlery, small dies, and 
tools are savers of United States dollars. 

Now, let us see, how many factories of these 
vital groups are included in the list of sur- 
plus industrial plants to be dismantled. The 
result of such an analysis is very discourag- 
ing. 


Vital “surplus” plants in the bizone ear- 
marked for dismantling 


| 


United | 





States — 
zone 
1, Steel-producing plants.........-. § 49 
i, MeN CII, 5 ciecinanelemeccnmeie 31 
3. Pipe-producing or assembling 
a 53 
4. Road-building machinery 
et kT cnentienitediiet 14 
5. Mining-equipment plants_...-.|... ssn 47 
6. Plants producing exportable 
IR Soe ics tinthabeees | 49 | 90 
NOD, ci dacsncetaaieciienaintbiaienia o4 | 284 


However, this very instructive table tells 
only a part of the whole story, as it refers 
only to the quantity, but not the quality 
of the plants concerned. Quite naturally 
only outstanding factories are picked for 
dismantling. 

Among the 31 steel rolling mills slated for 
dismantling in the British zone we meet a 
parade of western Europe’s foremost plants 
in this field. Thirteen of them are complete 
rolling mills with the most up-to-date equip- 
ment; 18 are parts of big steel plants, both 
steel-producing and _ steel-rolling mills. 
According to reports from German papers, 
the doomed rolling mills represent 55 per- 
cent of the total capacity for strip and tin 
plate and as much as 65 percent of the 
capacity for medium and heavier sheet. 
There can be no doubt that the dismantling 
of these factories will defeat the constructive 
proposals of the Herter committee to “in- 
crease sheet production in idle or under- 
utilized German sheet or strip mills.” It 
will therefore create an unncessarily infia- 
tionary impact of the Marshall plan on the 
American economy by aggravating and pro- 
longing our scarcity of steel products. 

One of the doomed mills (No. 88: Bochumer 
Verin fiir Gusstahlfabrikation) is described 
in the dismantling list as especially equipped 
for the production of railroad wheel rims. 
This seems to be the same plant mentioned 
by the distinguished British writer, H. N. 
Brailsford, in the New Statesman and Nation 
of October 25, 1947, as “one big firm due 
to be dismantled, which is so vital for the 
repair and construction of rolling stock that 
it had been given top priority for coal and 
electric current in the worst days of the 
present crisis.” 

Among the doomed pipe-producing plants 
are some of the most modern and most effi- 
cient units in Europe, i. e., four large 
units of “Mannesmann” in Gelsenkirchen, 
Duisberg, Diisseldorf and Witten. As to No. 
BS 68 (Mannesmann-Werke in Duisberg), BS 
93 Deutsche Rohrenwerke in Miilheim- 
Rubr) and BS 110 (Press and Walzwerke 
Diisseldorf-Reissholz) the official dismant- 
ling list points out that these plants are es- 
pecially equipped for the welding of large 
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diameter pipe. This type of plant is given 
top priority by the Herter committee as 
essential to alleviate the delivery shortage 
of oil and gas in the United States, as well as 
to provide Europe with critically needed 
oil products from the Middle East. 

Of one factory, No. BS 86, the dismantling 
list itself admits that it is equipped with 
22 gas-welding machines for the fabrication 
of special piping. No less than 33 plants 
are Officially listed as producers of boilers, 
tank work, and pipe lines. According to 
reports from German papers, the pipe-pro- 
ducing plants earmarked for dismantling 
represent 46 percent of the total capacity 
of this industry in the western zones and 
even near to 100 percent of the capacity for 
large diameter pipe. Since the plants with 
the most modern equipment are on the dis- 
mantling list, there is no doubt that the 
cream of this industry in Germany—and that 
means an important section of this industry 
in western Europe—will be doomed if the 
dismantling is not prevented. 

The scarce data in the dismantling list 
only permits classifying 47 plants as pro- 
ducers of mining equipment. But in his 
article, Mr. Brailsford tells the human story: 

“On Saturday at the office of the T.U.C. for 
the western zone in Diisseldorf its wise old 
chairman, Hans Bockler, who wins everyone 
at a first contact, was explaining to me how 
closely interwoven are the industries of the 
Ruhr: ‘You can’t decimate the machine- 
tool and heavy-machine industries without 
threatening others on which our life depends.’ 
At that moment his words came to life with 
the entry into the room of the miners’ leader, 
August Schmidt, who took from his pocket 
a typed list of no fewer than 97 firms marked 
down for dismantling, which supply machines 
of one sort or another to the Ruhr mines. 
These ranged from winding gear, pumping 
machinery, and conveyor belts to the latest 
cutting devices. The mines, he said bluntly, 
could not carry on without some of these 
doomed firms—more especially ‘Demag’ , of 
Duisburg.” 

Thus our figure of 47 mining-equipment 
producers on the dismantling list (see fore- 
going table) proves to be very conservative 
including only the chief producers of such 
equipment. Among these chief producers 
are no less than three factories of the 
“Demag”: one for mining equipment; one 
for compressed air engines, pumps, compres- 
sors, and conveyor belts; and the third for 
general equipment. Another factory in this 
group is officially listed as a producer of equip- 
ment for coal mines. The two plants BS 240 
(P. Pleiger, Hammertal-Nord) and BS 250 
(Rotelmann & Co., Werdohl) are indispensa- 
ble suppliers of accessories for pneumatic 
mining tools, representing not less than 90 
percent of the total production of these 
small but vital parts. The plant No. BS 185 
(Gewerkschaft Eisenhtitte Westphalia) holds 
another key position in coal mining equip- 
ment for the Ruhr, since this firm specializes 
in the production of complicated conveyors 
for steep seams, found very often in Ruhr 
mines. 

The list of 14 producers of road-building 
machinery is also very instructive. As the 
Manchester Guardian pointed out, the de- 
tailed decisions concerning the dismantling 
list were made by lower officials of the mili- 
tary government who cannot be expected to 
have a full understanding of the extraordi- 
narily complicated mechanism of German 
production. The case of plant No. BS 253 
(Ruthemeyer-Sost) seems to confirm the 
statement of the British paper. This firm 
is an outstanding and important producer 
of road-building machinery. When Germany 
Was an economic unit, 40 percent of the 
whole production of road rollers was located 
east of the Oder-Neisse line. Another 25 
percent of the production was in what is now 
the Russian zone and these plants (Oren- 
stein & Koppel and Schwartzkopf) have al- 
ready been dismantled by the Russians. Of 
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prewar production 17 percent was in the pres- 
ent French occupied zone but this plant was 
severely damaged. Therefore the plant 
Ruthemeyer-Sost is practically the only sup- 
plier of the bizone for road rollers, with a 
share of 100 percent in the production of 
steam rollers and 80 percent of motor rollers, 

The transportation bottleneck in western 
Europe is well known but even in the United 
States we are facing a serious shortage of 
road-building equipment. In the New York 
Times of December 5, 1947, a report by Bem 
Pierce, from Washington, says: 

“Lack of road-building equipment, due 
chiefly to the prevailing shortage of steel and 
potential demands for this type of machinery 
by the Marshall plan, will reduce the scope 
of 12948 highway construction in this country 
by at least 30 percent when highways are 
sorely needed, Charles M. Upham, engineer- 
director of the American Road Builders Asso- 
ciation, said today.” 

There is no need for further comment 
about this kind of aid for the Marshall 
plan. Yet in answering Senator STYLes 
Briwces’ criticism of the dismantling, an 
official of the military government in Berlin 
stated bluntly: 

“The dismantling and reparations program 
will proceed on schedule since the decision 
represents the culmination of years of care- 
ful planning and statistical work.” 

So much for the dismantling program in 
the bizone. For the French zone the pub- 
lished dismantling list published in Ger- 
man papers does not permit the classifica- 
tion of the surplus industries in the sub- 
divisions set forth in the above table. The 
200 surplus plants (against only 36 war 
plants), however, can be broken down as 
follows: 


Surplus industrial plants in the French zone 


Numober,.of 
plants 

| 2 
PORE ES CIGD ccc ncncticniininsinesan 12 
Mechanical and electrical industry_---. 70 
Optical industry and fine mechanics.. 32 
ED i ciitictnibiatitiniindtinmingnionnts 34 
POTIOS | ccccsiceicmniivenenssee 2 
ND iccicthncuiiichintimnninntionetimdininammpintes 36 
Inorganic chemistry .........-....----- 10 
REL Giciccsatbeenieientiedieniaibimmeien 1 
NE iccimikitntcaninnnmupinnkiiiennn 1 
NE it ettiiiteiemagicnieswoins 200 


These factories belong to the best export 
currency producers of German industry. The 
70 plants in the group Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Industry are not members of big car- 
tels or trusts, but small or medium-sized 
family-owned firms, characteristic of south- 
western Germany. They were among the 
most successful exporters in peacéWime. 
This applies, too, to the group Fine Me- 
chanics. More than half of the 32 plants 
in this group produce watches, including 
the world-renowned Junghans watches. 

One of the pharmaceutical firms is Knoll- 
Ludwigshafen, whose famous alkaloid plant 
is to be dismantled completely. Another is 
Boehringer-Ingelheim, with a complete line 
of caffeine, papaverine, and derivatives of 
quinine. On the list of chemical plants we 
find no less than seven factories making soap 
or synthetic fats. The cement factory listed 
is a complete unit with two turning fur- 
maces and a capacity of 300,000 tons. Ce- 
ment is essential in the German housing 
shortage now and for a long time to come. 

United States policy aims at “integrating 
the French zone into a trizonal unit. Thus, 
after the proposed dismantling of the best 
dollar producers of this zone the American 
taxpayer will be called on to carry the greatly 
increased economic deficit of this territory 
not once but every year for a number of 
years. 

On the dismantiing list for the French zone 
there is one case so monstrous as to be hardly 
believable—the dismantling of Europe’s big- 
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gest nitrogen fertilizer plant, at Oppau. Ac- 
cording to the official list, not just a single 
factory is marked for removal but an entire 
industrial center; three partial plants plus 
three complete units for the production of 
synthetic nitrogen. 

In 1945 the vital role of fertilizer, and 
especially of nitrogen, in the fight against 
world hunger was not yet fully recognized. 
In the year 1948 all responsible men in the 
United States Government as well as in the 
World Food Organization are fully aware that 
only enlarged production of fertilizer can 
overcome starvation in Europe and help 
America share its bread with the hungry. 
There are a number of excellent reports com- 
piled by outstanding American specialists in 
the planning of European recovery; the 
Nourse report, the Krug report, the Harri- 
man report, and the report of the Herter 
committee. Each of these reports focuses on 
the crucial problem of inadequate fertilizer 
production. 

To quote from the Krug report: 

“World production (of fertilizer nitrogen) 
today is meeting only about three-quarters 
of world requirements. * * * It is un- 
derstood, however, that considerable nitro- 
gen capacity is currently unutilized in wes- 
tern Europe, primarily for lack of coal. The 
gains to be made from full utilization of this 
capacity, by making coal supplies available, 
may be much greater than those which can 
reasonably be expected from the actions 
necessary to increase exports of nitrogen 
from the United States. 

“In summary, the foreign-aid program 
should be designed to increase production of 
nitrogen by employing unused capacity in 
Europe and elsewhere to help meet the 
current world food shortage and to minimize 
imports of food to aided countries. To this 
end coal and industrial equipment ship- 
ments for nitrogen fertilizer production 
should be given high priority.” 

Or from the Harriman report: 

“The committee feels strongly that top 
priority should be given to the provision of 
steel and equipment to repair war-damaged 
nitrogen fertilizer plants as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and to the allocation of adequate sup- 
plies of coal to operate them to capacity.” 

In prewar times Germany was by far the 
world’s largest producer of synthetic nitro- 
gen, with more than half of European pro- 
duction providing not only her own agricul- 
ture but also that of many European coun- 
tries with this vital plant food. According 
to a statement by Herbert Hoover in his third 
report to President Truman: 

“At the end of the war Germany had a 
very large nitrogen capacity. Despite losses 
from war destruction, its potential produc- 
tion was still about 700,000 tons per annum. 
This capacity, if it had been preserved, would 
have supplied not only her own needs but 
large exports to neighboring countries as 
well.” 

After the Morgenthau policy was intro- 
duced, this capacity was successfully reduced, 
partly by dismantling, partly by nondelivery 
of essential materials, and partly by red tape. 
When the crucial question of fertilizer pro- 
duction for feeding Germany was recognized 
in its full importance, the monthly reports 
by the United States military government 
repeatedly complained that the plant in 
Oppau in the French zone failed to deliver 
semifinished products such as ammonia 
water to the finish’ng plants in the United 
States zone. 

Even the full reversal of the fertilizer policy 
of the United States military government 
was unable to overcome the disastrous ef- 
fects of its insane start. Actual nitrogen 
production for the 1946 crop was only 100,- 
000 .ons, and even for the 1947 crop only 
127,000 tons could be produced by the bi- 
zone. Part of this deficit was covered by 
nitrogen exports from the United States to 
Germany, in spite of the fact that the Amer- 
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ican farmer is desperately short of fertilizer, 
too. 

Under average weather conditions 1 ton 
of nitrogen produces 600 bushels of addi- 
tional grain crop. Therefore, the 500,000 
tons of nitrogen production in Germany lost 
in consequence cf dismantling and red tape 
in each of the years of 1946 anc 1947 cor- 
respond to an approximate loss of 30,000,000 
bushels a year in western Europe’s food pro- 
duction. This is, yearly, three times the 
amount the American consumer was called 
upon to save in the Luckman food conserva- 
tion prcegram. 

This illustrates how directly every eco- 
nomic folly in western Europe affccts every 
home in the United States. The evil ghosts 
born from destruction of fertilizer plants are 
eating our meat on Tuesday, our poultry and 
eggs on Thursday, and are busy turning the 
inflation spiral. 

If the dismantling of steel-rolling mills, 
pipe-making or assembling factories, plants 
producing road-building machinery or coal- 
mining equipment dces indeed proceed on 
schedule, this scourge of invisible, unwel- 
come guests will have some newcomers. 
Those ghosts produced by the dismantling 
of pipe factories will siphon the gas from 
our automobiles and the oil from our oil 
burners, Others, born from the dismantling 
of steel-plate-producing mills, will steal the 
plates destined for new cars or washing ma- 
chines and veterans’ houses. All of them 
together will have their merry-go-round on 
the inflation spiral. 

CONCLUSION 

It follows from the above analysis that 
the planning and timing of the dismantling 
of German plants is uneconomic and unreal- 
istic. The removal of large productive assets 
from western Germany cannot, under present 
conditions, contribute to the recovery of the 
Old Continent. It would, however, aggravate 


the existing bottlenecks in Europe and the 


United States as well. It would throw an 
additional burden on the American taxpayers. 
Starting Operation Removal now means de- 
liberately knocking out vital European pro- 
duction facilities for years, because it will 
take years to complete the gigantic job of 
dismantling, moving, reassembling, and start- 
ing the production of large plants. 

A new approach to the whole problem of 
reparations in capital goods must conse- 
quently be found—an approach which re- 
spects the justified claims for security and 
compensation on the part of the European 
victims of Nazi aggression, but at the same 
time does not jeopardize the outcome of the 
Marshall plan for European recovery and the 
economic order in the United States. The 16- 
nation report, which largely ignored western 
Germany's potential contribution to the Mar- 
shall plan, was drawn up before the break- 
down of the London Conference when it was 
still necessary for the western nations to as- 
sume that the Allied reparations agreements, 
including the dismantling program, would be 
carried out. But by thus omitting the steel 
products which could be produced in Ger- 
many, the 16 nations were compelled to make 
demands for United States steel which it will 
be impossible for us to meet without increas- 
ing inflation and bottlenecks in vital areas 
of American production, such as freight cars, 
automobiles, and farm machinery. 

On the other hand, if Europe required less 
United States steel, we could manufacture 
more freight cars which would permit in- 
creased transportation and export of coal. 
A moratorium on dismantling, plus a slight 
increase in American coal exports to supply 
fuel for the now unused German, as well as 
French, steel capacity, would greatly reduce 
Europe’s need for United States steele under 
the Marshall plan. 

It can be estimated that for every ton of 
increased United States coal exports, at the 
f. o. b. value of $10, we can save 1 ton of 
steel products, at the f. o. b. value of $100—or 
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a total probable saving of $3,000,000,000 over 
the 4-year period of the Marshall plan, with- 
out any loss in the plan's efficiency. 

As the United States, Great Britain, and 
France have already recognized that repara- 
tions from current production should not be 
given precedence over western Germany’s 
recovery, it is about time to make similar ad- 
justments for reparations in capital goods. 
Germany’s existing industrial capacity can 
be the tool for stepping up current produc- 
tion in the interest of the rehabilitation of 
the western European community as a whole. 
This potential should be put to work at once 
and where it is now located, without preju- 
dice to the political aspect of reparations. 
All we need for a constructive solution is 
the application of old-fashioned business 
principles. 

NoTEe.—Concrete examples of the terrific 
economic losses involved in dismantling are 
revealed in article of December 10, 1947, by 
the Neue Zuericher Zeitung, the greatest 
newspaper in Switzerland. 

The newspaper gives the capital value of 
certain plants before dismantling as ap- 
Praised by the Allied Reparations Agency— 
a figure which is based on the original in- 
vestment value, with allowance for deprecia- 
tion and additions—and compares this figure 
with the official value assigned to the plant 
by the Allied Reparations Agency after dis- 
mantling. 

1. The Deschimag Shipyards, No. A. S. 184 
on the American dismantling list, published 
by the House Foreign Affairs Committee, had 
a@ capital value of 60 million marks before 
dismantlement. The value after dismantle- 
ment was 4.8 million marks, 8 percent of the 
value. 

2. The Borbeck steel plant, No. B. S. 54 on 
the British dismantling list, had a capital 
value before dismantlement of 120,000,000 
marks. The sales value after dismantlement 
was 9,500,000 marks, or 8 percent of the 
value. The Neue Zuericher Zeitung explains 
that it took 3,000 workers 2 years to dismantle 
the plant which has been allocated to Russia. 

3. The Diisseldorfer Werkzeug Maschinen 
Fabrik, No. B. S. 258, of Schiess & Co., Diissel- 
dorf, had a capital value of 30,600,000 marks 
and a sales value of 12,500,000 marks, or 40 
percent, but this was the highest figure and 
the sales value of most of the plants after 
dismantling was between 8 and 20 percent. 

It is to be noted that these sales figures do 
not include the cost of reassembling and re- 
building the plants in new locations. These 
figures fully confirm the gloomy view which 
John Hynd, Member of Parliament, expressed 
as to the utterly negligible value of dis- 
mantled plants to our allies compared to 
their real worth. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to call the particular attention of the 
Senate to the summary of contents of 
this pamphlet. As I have said, there is 
a foreword by Herbert Hoover. Then 
comes part I, including the following 
chapter headings: 


Summary of the arguments on dismantling, 
pro and con, page 2. 

The dismantling claims of our western al- 
lies, page 5. 

British and Dutch criticisms of disman- 
tling, including debate in the United States 
Congress, page 6. 

Action against dismantling in the United 
States Congress, page 7. 

PART II 

Reveals for the first time: 

How facts about dismantling were with- 
held, page 8. 

How the dismantling program conflicts 
with the Marshall plan and the Krug, Har- 
riman, and Herter Reports, page 10. 

How dismantling contributes to shortages 
and inflation in America, page 16, 

Conclusion, page 19. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. In the report is there 
anything in the form of a recommenda- 
tion which former President Hoover sug- 
gests relative to the dismantling pro- 
gram? 

Mr. LANGER. No. Mr. Hoover had 
all that in the first report, 10 months be- 
fore. 

Mr. WHERRY. Was that submitted 
to the Foreign Relations Committee? 

Mr. LANGER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
know what it was? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. Hoover went into 
the matter of how much food there was 
in Germany, how many people were 
there, how to take care of them, and how 
much want and suffering and starvation 
existed. He went into those matters in 
the most minute detail, and presented a 
remedy for the situation. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did the remedy relate 
to the dismantling program? 

Mr. LANGER. He said German plants 
should not be used in that way, except 
such as might be used for making a third 
world war. 

Mr. WHERRY. Are the plants set 
forth in this report? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. This is the first time 
they have been revealed; is it not? 

Mr. LANGER. It is the first time that 
former President Hoover was sure of the 
number, so far as I know. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield, to per- 
mit me to ask a question of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts? ‘ 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, Ishould 
like to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts whether Herbert Hoover was a wit- 
ness at the hearings. He was, was he 
not? 

Mr. LODGE. No, he was not. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did he present a state- 
ment to the committee? 

Mr. LODGE. He filed a statement, 
which is printed in the hearings. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does his statement in- 
clude any reference to the dismantling of 
war plants? 

Mr. LODGE. I cannot answer that 
question from memory. I should have to 
look up the matter. 

Mr. WHERRY. Was any thought 
given by the committee to recommenda- 
tions by Mr. Hoover about the disman- 
tling of plants? 

Mr. LODGE. A great deal of consid- 
eration was given by the committee to 
the subject of dismantling plants; yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did that relate to Mr. 
Hoover’s recommendations? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not recall that Mr. 
Hoover’s recommendation was considered 
by itself; no. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
before me the Potsdam agreement, which 
I obtained this morning. The agreement 
is signed by Joseph Stalin, Harry Tru- 
man, and C. R. Attlee, without any desig- 
nation as to whom they represent. Only 
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the three names are affixed to the docu- 
ment. 
actly the same manner. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is that the same 
agreement that was placed in the ReEc- 
orp this afternoon by the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. BarKLEey]? 

Mr. LANGER. It is the same agree- 
ment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it the first time to 
the Senator’s knowledge that it has been 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. LANGER. To my knowledge it is 
the first time. I particularly call atten- 
tion to paragraph XIII, reading as 
follows: 

ORDERLY TRANSFERS OF GERMAN POPULATIONS 

The Conference reached the following 
agreement on the removal of Germans from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary: 

The three governments, have considered 
the question in all its aspects, recognize that 
the transfer to Germany of German popula- 
tions, or elements thereof, remaining in Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, will have 
to be undertaken. They agree that any 
transfers that take place should be effected 
in an orderly and humane manner. 

Since the influx of a large number of Ger- 
mans into Germany would increase the bur- 
den already resting on the occupying au- 
thorities, they consider that the Allied Con- 
trol Council in Germany should in the first 
instance examine the problem with special 
regard to the question of the equitable dis- 
tribution of these Germans among the sev- 
eral zones of occupation. They are accord- 
ingly instructing their respective representa- 
tives on the Control Council to report to their 
governments as soon as possible the extent 
to which such persons have already entered 
Germany from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary, and to submit an estimate of the 
time and rate at which further transfers 
could be carried out, having regard to the 
present situation in Germany. 

The Czechoslovak Government, the Polish 
Provisional Government, and the control 
council in Hungary are at the same time 
being informed of the above, and are being 
requested meanwhile to suspend further ex- 
pulsions pending the examination by the 
governments concerned of the report from 
their representatives on the control council. 


Mr. President, what does that mean? 
There have been extended arguments in 
the Senate about displaced persons. A 
bill was reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to take care of 1,323,000 displaced 
persons. We say we are going to take 
50,000 of them a year. 

Mr. President, I submit an amendment 
intended to be proposed by me to the 
bill—S. 2242—to authorize for a limited 
period of time the admission into the 
United States of certain European dis- 
placed persons for permanent residence, 
and for other purposes, which I ask may 
be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed and will lie on the 
table. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on 
March 4, I submitted Senate Resolution 
209, directing the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations to cause to be pre- 
pared and distributed to the Members of 
the Senate a compilation of all interna- 
tional “commitments or agreements 
which had been entered into on behalf 
of the United States during the course 


Therefore I quote them in ex- 
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of the last 10 years. The resolution 
further provided: 

It is the sense of the United States Senate 
that the Senate shall not be bound to im- 
plement by appropriation or other legislation 
any international commitment or agreement 
which shall be made or entered into on be- 
half of the United States of America unless 
sch commitment or agreement shall be 
transmitted promptly after its execution to 
the Senate. 


Mr. President, some of the agreements 
we are trying to get are 10 years old, but 
the United States Senate is not even 
trusted with them. There are a few 
fellows at the top who are sacrosanct. 
The idea of trusting a common, ordinary 
Senator from New York or Massachu- 
setts or North Dakota or Nebraska! The 
common people of this country are not 
supposed to know about such things. All 
they are good for is to pay the bills and 
furnish the boys for cannon fodder. At 
the time of presenting my resolution, I 
pointed out that over the course of the 
past few years there have been consum- 
mated and there are now being consum- 
mated international commitments and 
agreements vitally affecting not only the 
United States but the world at large, and 
that many of the commitments have been 
consummated without the knowledge of 
the Senate. The amendment which Iam 
proposing to the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948, which has been favorably re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, is prompted by an interna- 
tional outrage of staggering proportions 
which has been perpetrated by one of 
the international agreements and im- 
plementing commitments. 

Mr. President, the conscience of the 
world was shocked by the savage treat- 
ment inflicted by the barbarous Nazi 
machine on helpless civilians. There is 
little that I can add to what has already 
been said to condemn the moral de- 
generacy which swept Europe in the 
wake of Hitler’s armies. 

On August 1, 1945, there was signed 
in Berlin by Joseph V. Stalin, Harry 
Truman, and C. R. Attlee, a document, 
together with implementing decisions 
and commitments in which representa- 
tives of the United States Government 
participated, pursuant to which some 
16,000,000 men, women, and children 
in eastern Europe were forcefully dis- 
lodged from their homes; their prop- 
erty was confiscated and they were 
driven into the various zones of Ger- 
many and Austria. I speak, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of the Potsdam agreement, and 
the implementing decisions of th Inter- 
national Control Council. 

With the possible exception of the 
cruelty and depravity of Hitler’s legions, 
these forced migrations have exceeded 
in extent any episode in the history of 
Europe since the days of the Mongolian 
invasion. 

I doubt whether the Mongolian inva- 
sion was as bad as what we are wit- 
nessing at the present time. 

It is mockery, Mr. President, in speak- 
ing of these outrages, which were sanc- 
tioned and agreed to by representatives 
of this Government, to mention the lofty 
precepts of the Atlantic Charter, and 
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yet, on interrogation about this matter, 
the Chief of the Division of Central Eu- 
ropean Affairs of the State Department, 
offers as an excuse this statement: 

The Atlantic Charter, it may be noted, 
disapproves of territorial changes contrary 
to the wishes of the people concerned, but 
is silent on transfers of populations. 


Thus it was, Mr. President, that the 
spokesmen of this country, blinded by 
wartime passions and hatreds, after the 
successful termination of a war presum- 
ably against similar outrages, let loose 
sentiments of revenge against “he in- 
nocent and guilty alike. In the negotia- 
tions, decisions, agreements, and com- 
mitments they decided to adjust popula- 
tions to geographical areas, instead of 
geographical areas to populations, even 
though the plan called for the mass ex- 
pulsion of millions of innocent human 
beings. 

Pursuant to the agreement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, some 16,000,000 persons, who 
were then living in countries that are now 
curiously enough behind what is now 
called the iron curtain, whose chief 
crime against humanity was that they 
had traces of German blood pulsing in 
their veins, were heartlessly assembled 
like cattle and dumped into Germany and 
Austria. 

It is estimated, Mr. President, that be- 
tween 20 and 25 percent of these per- 
sons perished in the process of expulsion 
from lack of food, shelter, or from mal- 
treatment. 

That is what the United States Gov- 
ernment agreed to, Mr. President, that 
is the unholy record of the United States 
Government. I am not talking about 
the Huns. I am not talking about the 
Mongolian invasion. I am talking about 
Americans and what their Government 
is thinking in the twentieth century. 

But that is not all of the story, Mr. 
President. On December 16, 1946, the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
Organization approved a constitution for 
the International Refugee Organization, 
pursuant to which there has been estab- 
lished an international organization of 
which the United States is a member and 
which costs this country approximately 
$73,000,000 a year for the purpose of car- 
ing for refugees and displaced persons. 
According to the provisions of that con- 
stitution, Mr. President, persons of Ger- 
man ethnic origin, or the German na- 
tionals and members of German minori- 
ties in other countries who have been 
transferred to Germany, are expressly 
excluded from the care and concern of 
the International Refugee Organization. 

Mr. President, the very man who placed 
the dome on this Capitol, the very man 
who drew the design for the Congres- 
sional Library, the very men who painted 
the two great pictures of Washington 
Crossing the Delaware and Westward the 
Course of Empire Takes Its Way, which 
hang upon the walls of this building, were 
foreign-born persons who came to the 
United States of America. Under such 
a constitution as that to which I have re- 
ferred some of the men who helped to 
save this country at Valley Forge would 
have been barred from coming to the 
United States of America, Not only 
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that, Mr. President, but the largest ethnic 
population in the world, with the excep- 
tion of Great Britain, would be barred 
from ever coming to this country. Ican- 
not imagine my voting for the bill as re- 
ported by the committee. I would rather 
cut the tongue out of my mouth than to 
vote “yea” for such an infamous bill. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that according 
to the provisions of that constitution, 
persons of German ethnic origin or the 
German nationals and members of Ger- 
man minorities in other countries who 
have been transferred to Germany, are 
expressly excluded from the care and 
concern of the International Refugee 
Organization. 

I see sitting in the Senate the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
TuyeE]. I think he will agree with me 
that in the great Northwest there are 
no finer, better citizens when it comes to 
maintaining order, when it comes to hard 
work, when it comes to being loyal to the 
United States of America, than are the 
men of foreign birth who are scattered 
throughout Montana, Kansas, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Missouri. ‘There and in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania they have a record of 
which they can be very proud indeed. In 
World War I there was a little county in 
North Dakota in which 95 percent of the 
people were foreign born. They won the 
McAdoo prize for buying the most Liberty 
bonds in drive No. 3. 

It is too late, Mr. President, for us to 
undertake to rectify this international 
outrage. The amendment which I have 
offered proposes, however, a measure of 
justice and relief. Senate bill 2242, the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, does not 
embrace as displaced persons these men, 
women, and children of German ethnic 
origin concerning whom I have been 
speaking. I understand that since these 
people are expressly excluded from the 
care and assistance of the IRO and are 
not accepted in IRO camps, it would be 
exceedingly difficult from the standpoint 
of administration to undertake to em- 
brace them within the group technically 
known as displaced persons. The aggre- 
gate immigration annual quota for 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, 
from which these persons were driven, 
is only a little over 10,000. The annual 
immigration quota for Germany, how- 
ever, is approximately 26,000. The ef- 
fect of my amendment would be to permit 
these persons of German ethnic origin 
who are now lingering in Germany to 
have available to them, along with all 
other German nationals, the present 
German quota. These persons would, of 
course, be obliged to comply with all of 
our immigration laws. This does not, 
Mr. President, constitute a solution or 
atonement for the conditions which 
representatives of this Nation partici- 
pated in creating, but it is at least recog- 
nition, perhaps too late, that there is 
rooted in this country some semblance of 
justice. 

I have not spoken of the 3,000,000 
Poles from east of the Curzon line who 
have been forced into the areas from 


.which the persons of German ethnic 


origin had been expelled. I have not 
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spoken about the half-million Ukrainians 
who were resettled in Poland or expelled 
to the Soviet country. I have not spoken 
of the 700,000 Hungarians in Czecho- 
slovakia who are being dislodged from 
their homes. Nor have I spoken of the 
700,000 Balts who are being deported into 
the interior of Russia. Concerning each 
of these cases volumes could be written 
which would stagger the imagination. 

To speak of these people in the term 
of numbers is a heartless approach, but 
no less heartless, Mr. President, than the 
decisions, commitments, and executive 
agreements which have been made on 
behalf and in the name of the United 
States of America, and which are even 
now hidden from the view of the Ameri- 
can people. 

I have not yet spoken, Mr. President, 
of the hundreds of thousands of refugees 
who are now lingering in Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, who are also outside 
the purview of the international refugee 
organization, and who, I am reliably in- 
formed, are being picked over by repre- 
sentatives of the Russian Government 
who take the able-bodied forcibly back to 
Russia for slave labor. “There would be 
no displaced-persons. problem today were 
it not for the fact that these displaced 
persons cannot return home to those 
countries which are now under Russian 
domination. Why are they under Rus- 
sian domination? A study of the deci- 
sions, agreements, and understandings 
which were entered into on behalf of 
this Nation will serve as an answer, Mr. 
President. 

I assert that‘when we see the full text 
of the agreements, understandings, and 
commitments which have been made on 
behalf of the United States—made be- 
hind closed doors and without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the American people— 
it will be found that the position of Rus- 
sia today in world affairs is directly 
traceable to these agreements. We have 
appropriated millions of dollars to ferret 
out subversives who are even now in posi- 
tions of authority in the Government of 
the United States. I contend that many 
of these agreements and commitments 
will be shown to be their handiwork. I 
further contend that it will be shown 
that the blueprint for the iron curtain 
was partially drafted in Washington and 
that the materials from which the iron 
curtain has been fabricated are largely 
from the production of American work- 
men, just as the bullets which so lately 
slaughtered our American boys in the 
Pacific were forged from American steel. 

We have recently viewed with alarm 
the absorption, by Russia, of Czechoslo- 
vakia. I suggest, Mr. President, that if 
the record were brought to light it would 
be shown that this coup did not just 
happen in the course of a few weeks or 
months, but that the groundwork was 
laid through certain international un- 
derstandings and agreements during the 
war. Was it mere coincidence that the 
Soviet forces were the liberators of 
Prague, while the American forces were 
ordered to halt at Pilsen, some 50 miles 
away? 

We have, Mr. President, appropriated 
thousands of dollars to investigate war 
contracts of persons who were thought to 
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have committed frauds in the production 
of the implements of war, but as yet we 
have not dared to peek behind the cur- 
tain which hides the international con- 
tracts and agreements and their execu- 
tion. I submit that investigation in this 
realm will make the frauds of war con- 
tractors seem like child’s play. These 
may appear to be rash statements, but 
I challenge the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the Senate itself to test them 
against what is hidden from our view but 
could, through the insistence of this 
body, be revealed. 

Mr. President, I say, in conclusion, that 
if the Senate of the United States is to 
maintain the respect and confidence of 
the American people, which it has en- 
joyed for over a century and a half, the 
Senate will relentlessly insist that there 
be brought to light the full text of all 
international agreements, decisions, and 
understandings which have been entered 
into on behalf of the United States in the 
course of the last several years, and then 
let the chips fall where they may. 

Now, Mr. President, I go back to the 
eloquent opening address made by the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the senior Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. VANDENBERG], because he so 
thoroughly agreed with what I have just 
been saying. Toward the end of his ad- 
dress the distinguished Senator made 
this statement: 

Third. This act depends, again, for its 
success upon the prompt restoration of west- 
ern Germany to an effective place in the 
economy of Europe and the world. It must 
be decentralized. It must be demilitarized 
for keeps. But it must be restored to decent 
hope and productivity. The western occupy- 
ing powers must quit their indecision and 
put Germany wholesomely at work again 
without delay. The Ruhr alone could spell 
the difference between success and failure. 


Mr. President, time and time again we 
have been told by our experts that if Ger- 
many goes communistic all of Europe 
will go communistic. I submit, in view 
of what I stated a few moments ago, that 
frequently by our actions we have hurt 
them instead of helping them. 

Consider the denazification program 
in Germany. It has been in progress 
now for 2 years. A little while ago there 
were still a million to be denazified, and 
when a man or woman has been de- 
nazified, it does not mean he or she is 
through, because if other complaints are 
made, they have to be denazified a sec- 
ond or third time. Over there school 
teachers, ministers, professors who have 
been high in the universities, are still 
locked up in some of the camps waiting 
to be denazified, and they cannot even 
get jobs. 

In a political campaign a few years 
ago Frank E. Gannett, of Rochester, 
N. Y., was a candidate for President, and 
I believe he received 79 votes on the first 
ballot. That is my recollection. 

I hold in my hand a communication 
I received this morning from Mr. Gan- 
nett, a statement which I believe to be 
of tremendous interest, relative to the 
Marshall plan. He says: 

Seldom has there been before Congress an 


issue as important to the future of America 
as the Marshall plan. 
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This eminent statesman, whether we 
agree with him or whether we do not, 
but who at least in America is consid- 
ered br some as one of the outstanding 
authorities on those things in which he 
believes, states: 


Some eminent persons have discussed the 
question. We are familiar with the argu- 
ments that have been advanced. And I hope 
you will not be misled by the propaganda 
that has been let loose upon the Nation. 

These facts cannot be overlooked. 

1. No amount of money that we may pour 
into Europe can stop the spread of com- 
munism. 

2. The large sums that we have poured into 
Czechoslovakia through UNRRA did not save 
that country; the government was taken over 
by a minority, 38 percent. 

3. We have, according to the President, 
spent $15,000,000,000 in Europe. To what ad- 
vantage? 

4. We are now asked to send more money, 
or war material, or men, to Greece. Will the 
begging never end? Are we already in world 
war III in Greece? 

5. Five hundred million dollars are now 
asked for China. I was in China last sum- 
mer, and became convinced that money can- 
not save the Chinese Government. 

6. Our resources are not limitless. We can 
raise these staggering sums from only two 
sources; from additional taxes upon the over- 
burdened taxpayers, or by running the print- 
ing press, causing inflation, and reducing the 
value of our dollar. 

7. Do you realize what $1,000,000,000 is? 
If we printed a dollar every minute of the 
day and night, it would take 2,000 years to 
print $1,000,000,000. To print $17,000,000,- 
000 would require 33,000 years. 

8. Anyone who reads the financial pages 
today sees alarming, dangerous symptoms 
and signs of an approaching depression. It 
is no time to spend—or commit ourselves 
to spend—billions in Europe, when we face 
a serious financial problem here at home. 


9. With the Russian rituation very tense, - 


it is time to put our own house in order, to 
make America prosperous and strong enough 
to save itself. Only then can it hope to he!p 
the world. We must not weaken ourselves 
with costly and futile efforts in any direction. 


Mr. President, I address myself now 
to the distinguished acting majority 
leader. It is now after 5 o’clock, and I 
had thought I would start, earlier today 
than I was able to. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that I be allowed to take the floor 
and complete my remarks when the 
Senate meets tomorrow. 

Mr. WHERRY. If it is the desire of 
the Senator that he discontinue now and 
proceed tomorrow to complete his re- 
marks, that is agreeable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the order is entered. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that my remarks relative to 
the Marshall plan and our foreign policy 
were extended over a couple of days last 
week, March 4 and 5, which normally 
would have required probably 20 or 25 
minutes to deliver except for the ex- 
tended debate, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the REcorp a summary of my 
address as a part of my remarks at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Follow- 
ing the present statement the Senator is 
making? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 


There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


PEACE AND SAFETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


1, The peace and safety of this Nation is 
seriously threatened, through the complete 
absence of a definite foreign policy, telling 
our own people and the nations of the world 
what we consider will threaten our ultimate 
peace and safety, and the complete absence 
of a military organization spearheaded by an 
air corps to enforce our pronouncement. 

2. The basic subject of foreign policy has 
never been discussed with the American 
people, through two world wars, and now 
the Marshall plan is in the same category. 
The basic subject at issue (as it was in 
1823 when the Monroe Doctrine was estab- 
lished to protect South America and the 
Western Hemisphere from encroachment 
from the European empire-minded nations) 
is what areas—and naming the nations in the 
European and Middle East countries, includ- 
ing Asia and the South Seas—is it necessary 
for us to currently protect for our own ulti- 
mate safety? Until this decision is made no 
plan to make it effective can be intelligently 
discussed. 

I challenge the State Department to name 
the nations of the 56 member countries of 
the United Nations Organization, whose in- 
tegrity we must currently protect for our 
own ultimate safety, to tell the world and 
the American people the truth, so that any 
empire-minded nations may be apprised of 
our intentions and thus avoid what could 
weli develop into a third devastating world 
war, and that our own people may prepare for 
their own defense, through rebuilding our 
military organization spearheaded by an air 
corps that could keep any other nation on the 
ground in the event of war. 


HUNGRY PEOPLE—COMMUNISM—REHABILITATION 
OF INDUSTRY 


3. It is impossible to consider the feeding 
of hungry people—the stopping of commu- 
nism—and the rehabilitation of industry as 
one subject. We only confuse ourselves. 

As a result we mix our emotions with the 
facts and become unwilling victims of the 
greatest propaganda machine ever established 
in Washington; let us take them one at a 
time: 

(a) Feeding emergency hungry people of 
Europe or of any other area is a matter of 
charity and must be so considered apart from 
other considerations. The Congress of the 
United States has appropriated nearly $1,500,- 
000,000 during the last 12 months for that 
purpose alone, and has appropriated $24,000,- 
000,000 and handed it to the nations of the 
world without hope of repayment since the 
close of World War II in 1945. 

The December 1946 appropriation of $597,- 
000,000 is expected to last into March of 
this year; and the Congress is ready to con- 
sider further reasonable gifts for food, until 
Europe completes its third crop, to the extent 
that our own resources will withstand the 
impact without further inflation. 

(b) Stopping communism through pro- 
tecting the integrity of the nations of the 
world that we decide, after full discussion 
and study, we must currently protect for our 
own ultimate safety, is a matter of our own 
integrity and frankness with our own citi- 
zens—and with the nations of the world. 

If we should decide, after full considera- 
tion of our experience through two world 
wars—and our improved methods of defense 
and offense—that a threat to the integrity of 
any member nation of the United Nations 
Organization, by any other nation would 
constitute a threat to our ultimate safety— 
then President Monroe’s exact words could 
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be utilized in announcing an extension of 
the established Monroe Doctrine, leaving out 
any reference to the Western Hemisphere, and 
say, in effect, to the world and to the Ameri- 
can people that: 

“We owe it therefore to candor, and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers, to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system, as dangerous to 
our peace and safety.” 

We should then build at once a military 
force, spearheaded by an air corps that 
would bear silent evidence to all concerned 
that we were ready and able to enforce the 
extended doctrine, just as we have enforced 
the original Monroe Doctrine covering the 
western hemisphere for more than 125 years, 
and which had kept us out of a major war 
for more than 75 years. 

The Congressional Air Policy Board has 
recommended a long-range military plane 
purchase program, which would provide a 
35,000-plane striking force costing $16,800,- 
000,000 over a 5-year program. The Presi- 
dent’s air policy board’s recent report closely 
parallels this document. 

The Armed Service Committees of Congress 
should immediately check these reports and 
if found correct recommend their adoption 
and the appropriation of the necessary funds 
by the Congress of the United States for the 
entire 5-year program, 

Congress could apply the Marshall plan 
4-year funds of $17,000,000,000 to the $16,- 
800,000,000 5-year plane purchase program 
and have approximately enough left to con- 
tinue the necessary European nations’ feed- 
ing program until they raise a third crop 
and to furnish the necessary funds to the 
RFC or the World Bank for the rehabilita- 
tion of the European nations’ industry un- 
der the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
rules, as applied to American citizens, 

(c) The rehabilitation of the industries of 
the 16 Marshall plan European countries, 
entirely separate from feeding hungry people, 
can then be accomplished as a purely busi- 
ness transaction in the same manner as such 
industrial plants were financed in this 
country by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration during depression and World War 
II years. 

A reasonable amount of money, say $1,- 
000,000,000, could be appropriated and made 
available to the RFC or to the World Bank 
for that specific purpose, simply providing 
that the RFC rules and regulations be ap- 
plied to any foreign-business loans, 

Their rules provide for an investigation of 
the feasibility of such an industry by an ex- 
perienced investigator in the respective field, 
with an estimate of cost, together with a list 
of the needed machinery and supplies. They 
further provide for a lien or mortgage to be 
taken on such equipment—the stock or 
shares of the existing organization to be 
hypothecated as additional security for such 
loan, and then the signature of the applicant 
is required, 

It will prove a pleasant surprise to both the 
Congress and to the State Department the 
relatively small amount of funds that the 
European nations will require for industrial 
plant refinancing, if such loans must be se- 
cured on a business basis. 

4. The entire thesis and point of my argu- 
ment is that the feeding of hungry people, 
whether located in this or any other nation— 
the international policy of protecting the 
integrity of foreign areas in the interest of 
our own ultimate safety—and the rehabilita- 
tion of industrial plants in such foreign na- 
tions, must be considered separately to make 
sense and to be understood by our own 
people. 

The extent that we can and should feed the 
hungry people of the world—and the amount 
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of money we may’loan for rehabilitation of 
industrial plants on a business basis through- 
out the world—is the particular business and 
responsibility of the Congress of the United 
States—while the international policy, the 
determination of the areas and nations of the 
world that we must currently protect for 
our own ultimate safety is a State Depart- 
ment matter. 

5. On March 4 the London Evening Stand- 
ard (Lord Beaverbrook) said editorially, 
“that the nation’s Socialist government is 
sitting back to await another American hand- 
out and thus save its nationalization 
schemes.” 

It said further that “‘to accept more dollars 
when the experience of the first dollar loan 
proved so disastrous would be blind folly.” 
It may be understood—and I found the 
English people divided at the time of my 
visit there in November 1947—that the Eng- 
lish people are far from agreeing as a unit 
upon the advisability of their own nation 
accepting further gifts from this country— 
many feeling that such gifts merely retained 
the Socialist government in power. 

6. General Wedemeyer, in agreement with 
General MacArthur, testifying before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on March 4, 
said, “I don’t believe dollars alone will stop 
the spread of communism anywhere in the 
world.” General Wedemeyer further testi- 
fied—and General MacArthur had previously 
wired substantially the same statement to 
the committee—that “I predict that if we 
don’t take appropriate steps to stop this com- 
munistic conflagration, we are going to pay in 
blood.” 

Neither agrees with General Marshall when 
he continues to suppress the year-old Wede- 
meyer report on China and recommends a 
purely economic program totaling $570,000,- 
000 for that nation. We have no reason to 
suppose that General Marshall is more nearly 
right when he recommends a purely economic 
approach to the European problem than he 
has been right in his policy toward China, 

7. Spokesmen for the Marshall plan bill 
made the shocking admission that the 
amount asked for during the first 12 months 
was arrived at by determining the total un- 
favorable trade balances of the 16 Marshall- 
plan countries for that period with all of the 
countries of the world and providing them 
with the necessary cash to continue their 
unbalanced operations regardless. We sim- 
ply export to them the necessary cash to 
make up the deficit, which, I submit, is a 
dangerous precedent, and if such a policy 
is to become our accepted method of deal- 
ing with the areas necessary to our ultimate 
safety, why are not the Middle East, Asiatic, 
and South Seas areas included, which com- 
petent authorities may decide are also neces- 
sary for our own safety? It is also an open 
invitation for unbridled spending on their 
part with assurance that this country will 
pay their bills. 

8. The sponsors of this legislation have also 
said that a large amount of the funds ad- 
vanced to foreign countries will be returned 
in the form of strategic and critical minerals 
and materials, indicating that we are now 
appropriating the money for which we would 
import the necessary strategic and critical 
minerals and materials with no thought or 
safeguard against closing our own industries 
in these fields through competition provided 
by appropriations by our own Congress. 

An analysis of this statement shows that 
to get back one-third of the $17,000,000,000 
would require the importation of approxi- 
mately $120,000,000,000 worth of such strate- 
gic and critical minerals and materials, since 
naturally such debtor countries could only re- 
turn their net profit on producing such ma- 
terials, which would probably not exceed 6 
percent. If this were done, which is very un- 
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likely, it could result in shutting down all of 
the strategic and critical mineral industries, 
including the textile industry, of the United 
States for approximately 25 or 30 years. 
There are no strategic or critical minerals 
available in Russia that cannot be secured 
elsewhere just as readily. 

9. The provisions of trade agreements al- 
ready signed and in operation between the 
United Kingdom and Soviet Russia, and Bel- 
gium and Soviet Russia, provide for fur- 
nishing fabricated steel and other goods 
direct to the U.S. 8S. R. and it is well known 
that we are at this time shipping from 6 to 8 
million tons of steel to these European coun- 
tries and that such trade agreements could 
well prove to be a “manufacturing in transit” 
rate meaning that the raw steel and other 
supplies from this country would find their 
way direct into the U. S. S. R. in the form 
of fabricated and manufactured steel goods 
and materials. 

We are at this time shipping large amounts 
of steel and aluminum to Canada, much of 
which is finding its way behind the iron 
curtain in the form of manufactured prod- 
ucts. a 
10. It is impossible to stabilize trade or 
currencies in Europe as long as they con- 
tinue the established practice of manipulat- 
ing the value of their currencies to favor 
their own particular country, and as long 
as the empire-minded nations, with particu- 
lar reference to Great Britain, follow their 
established practice of directing trade to the 
“mother” countries through their empire- 
preferential rates and the use of the sterling 
bloc, 

11, There is a grave question as to whether 
the Congress of the United States can create 
additional purchasing power by making ap- 
propriations for gifts to foreign nations above 
the amount required to meet the cost of 
our own Government each year, unless there 
is comparable increase in our production. 
This was thoroughly illustrated in the $3,- 
750,000,000 loan to England in 1946, when 
almost immediately they complained that 
due to subsequent inflation their estimates 
of the amount that could be purchased for 
the loan was almost cut in half. Any further 
such appropriations would probably have the 
same general effect. 

12. Truth and integrity are the commodi- 
ties badly needed in the world today. If 
the United Nations, our own State Depart- 
ment, and the Congress of the United States 
would bend their efforts toward reestablish- 
ing the integrity of private investments 
throughout the other 56 member nations of 
the United Nations, in the same manner as we 
respect the investments of their nationals in 
this country, then many of the pressing 
industrial problems would be automatically 
solved through such private investments, 

This is the same administration that: 

(a) Recognized the country, about which 
they are now complaining, in 1933 without 
any safeguards whatever. 

(b) Continued to ship the oil and scrap 
iron to Japan almost up until Pearl Harbor. 

(c) Always claimed prior to World War 
II that military help was not necessary; 
that furnishing the money and equipment 
to the enemies of Germany would do the job. 

(d) They are now claiming that the Mar- 
shall plan may well stop any threat to the 
integrity of any other nation in Europe, 
while competent military authorities have 
presented their testimony to congressional 
committees that without military assistance 
loans will be of little value. 

13. The administration has treated Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, of France, like a stepchild 
from the beginning of World War II and 
has generally opposed his authority in 
France, while at this moment he is recognized 
in that country as perhaps the strongest 
man and is at this moment asking for the 
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military help of this country on the basis 
that little else will be of value. They have 
also effectively ignored Franco, of Spain, a 
very effective enemy of communism, in the 
same manner. 

14. The $17,000,000,000 asked for under the 
Marshall-plan bill, added to the $24,000,000,- 
000 already expended throughout the world 
since World War II, added together is $5,000,- 
000,000 more than the assessed valuation of 
the entire 11 Western States and the i1 
Southern States combined, and all of this 
expenditure made without any definite inter- 
national policy. 

15. The additional $17,000,000,000 for the 
Marshall plan is requested from Congress 
without any agreement or treaty with the 
separate nations involved in the matter of 
a nonaggression pact such as has been con- 
summated with the South American coun- 
tries, and in the face of a definite statement 
made by leaders in England, that they were 
undecided as to what action they would take 
in the event of a war between United States 
and Russia—that what they wanted to do 
was to become the bridgehead between com- 
munistic Russia and capitalistic United 
States—and without any definite statement 
of international policy by the State Depart- 
ment as to what areas it is necessary for us 
to currently protect for our own ultimate 
peace and safety. 

16. Seven of the sixteen Marshall-plan 
countries are more than 100 percent re- 
covered, compared to the 1937 industrial in- 
dex—England 115 percent, Denmark 117 per- 
cent, Norway 122 percent, France 106 percent, 
Ireland 109 percent, Sweden 107 percent, 
Switzerland 101 percent, and all others are 
well on the way to such recovery, with the ex- 
ception of Germany and Austria, which are 
listed as 42 and 50 percent, respectively. 

17. Sir Stafford Cripps was very frank in 
our London discussions last November—that 
they do not require the Marshall plan gift 
s0 much for England, but needed the money 
for building up‘their colonial possessions, 
particularly in Africa where they want to 
build up new industry including transporta- 
tion systems—and opposed my suggestion 
that private investments from my own and 
other countries might largely undertake the 
necessary development if the integrity of 
such investments could be assured. 

18. Mr. Monnet, of France, was also very 
frank in his outline of the Monnet 5-year 
plan—that their Government wants the Mar- 
shall plan money to purchase power-plant 
equipment and other new industrial plants 
to be installed and to be owned by the Gov- 
ernment. They are not interested in guar- 
anteeing the integrity of private investments 
for that purpose. 

In addition Mr. Monnet was very clear that 
they expect to be furnished much of the 
raw materials free through the Marshall plan. 

19. The American people have not been ad- 
vised that many of the Marshall plan coun- 
tries have driven more local money under- 
ground in their own countries through their 
nationalization and socialization schemes 
than they are asking for under the plan. Also 
that the nationals of the Marshall plan coun- 
tries have nearly as much invested in this 
country as they are asking for, and in addi- 
tion have effectively stopped all private in- 
vestments from this Nation by the same offi- 
cial nationalization policies. 

The American people have not been ad- 
vised that the German steel production has 
been held to under 4,000,000 annual tons 
from a near 24,000,000 tons, and that the Ger- 
man plants cculd be utilized to produce an 
additional six to eight million tons which we 
are now shipping to Europe, and in that event 
could hold our steel here and overcome the 
existing spot oil shortage, and cease forcing 
our own steel companies to expand their pro- 
duction—also the Germans could then repay 
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our Nation for the more than $1,000,000,000 
annual board and general supervision cost 
for their country. 

20. There can be no effective bipartisan 
foreign policy, first, until there is a definite 
foreign policy, and second, there can be no 
bipartisan foreign policy starting at the 
water’s edge until the State Department 
stops its activities at the water’s edge. It 
now largely controls national policy through 
the reciprocal trade act and its many ramifi- 
cations through Executive orders and de- 
partmental edicts. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I fur- 
ther ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks an outline of the trade 
agreements made between the Marshall- 
plan countries and eastern Europe. This 
has particularly to do with the Nether- 
lands agreement with the countries 
behind the iron curtain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TRADE AGREEMENTS BETWEEN MARSHALL-PLAN 
COUNTRIES AND EASTERN EUROPE 


We have already reported the fact (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD, March 4 and 5) that Eng- 
land and Belgium have trade agreements 
with Russia and are shipping steel and 
products made of steel to Communist Russia, 

Further investigation reveals that France 
has a trade agreement with Russia and trade 
agreements with seven other countries in 
eastern Europe which are dominated by Com- 
munist Russia. These seven other countries 
are Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. 

All of this simply amounts to a “manu- 
factured in transit” rate from our country 
to Russia and her satellite countries—which 
corresponds to our shipments of scrap iron 
and oil to Japan almost up to Pearl Harbor 
and World War I. 

Appendix I shows the date these agree- 
ments were entered into and the expiration 
date of the agreements. 

Although the Netherlands do not have a 
trade agreement with Russia itself, they do 
have trade agreements with seven countries 
which are dominated by Communist Russia 
entirely, plus Austria and eastern Germany, 
which are partially dominated by Russia. 

‘The seven Communist-dominated coun- 
tries with which the Netherlands has trade 
agreements are as follows: Bulgaria, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
and Czechoslovakia. 

The Department of Commerce is engaged 
in analyzing these trade agreements to see 
whether steel and products made of steel are 
being shipped from the Netherlands to the 
various countries concerned. Not all of the 
trade agreements have been made public. 
The trade agreements between the Nether- 
lands and Bulgaria for the period from June 
1, 1947, to May 31, 1948, shows that the fol- 
lowing products, among others, are being 
shipped to Bulgaria: Electrical material, radio 
articles, various chemical products, ships, 
rubber, and transport material (including 
auto-busses and Diesel motors). 

No export license is required to ship raw 
materials and manufactured goods to Canada 
and no account is taken as to the ultimate 
destination of such goods and materials. 

We have been and are now shipping large 
amounts of raw steel and aluminum to Can- 
ada, and that nation is furnishing processed 
goods behind the iron curtain—a sort of 
“manufactured in transit” rate from our 
country to the nations behind the iron 
curtain. 
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APPENDIX I 


Trade agreements with eastern European 
(iron curtain) countries 


FRANCE 


Country and type of Date con- Expiration 
agreement cluded date 


Bulgaria: Trade and pay- 
ments agreement. 
Finland: 
ne ar 
Trade agreement. 
Decision of mixed 
commission 


June ‘15, 1948 


Mar. 1, 1949 
Feb. 2, 1948 


June 10,1947 


Feb, 2, 1946 
Mar. 14, 1947 


Sept. 22, 1°47 Do. 
Oct. 31, 1948 
Do. 


-| Nov. 22, 1047 
do 


Payments.......... 
Trade agreement 
Rumania: Trade ar- 

rangement 
Czechoslovakia: 
Financial 
Trade arrangement. 
Decision of mixed ® 


commission 
July 29,1947 


-| Aug. 1,1946| Aug. 1, 1950 
Aug. 20,1947 | Aug. 31, 1948 


July 6,1946 () 
July 29, 1949 


Dec. 29,1945 | May 1, 1951 
Yugoslavia: 
Payments agreement. | 
Commercial agree- | 
\\June 12,1946 | Apr. 30, 1948 
Prolongation of 
agreement. 


INot specified. 
*Dec. 31, 1947 (extended to Apr. 1, 1948). 
NOTES 

The trade agreements listed above are short-term 
agreements (usually 1 year) but were concluded with the 
idea that they would either be prolonged at the end ofthe 
»eriod or replaced by a revised agreement altering the 
ists of products to be exchanged. They are in most 
cases accompanied by payments agreements which 
generally provide that clearings accounts are to be set 
up with no actual transfer of cash except of amounts 
needed to balance the 2 sides of the account (or, in some 
cases, payment only when the balance exceeds a stipu- 
lated amount in favor of one or the other party). Pay- 
ment agreements are sometimes of longer term than the 
commercial agreements, indicating the expectation that 
the latter will either be replaced by another before the 
expiration date or prolonged in its original form. 

Trade arrangements differ from trade agreements in 
being of a somewhat more comprehensive nature. The 
arrangement with Russia, for example, involved recip- 
rocal tariff treatment, navigation, and the status of legal 
and physical persons engaging in the trade; that with 
Rumania provided for improvement of transportation 
facilities as well as with commodity exchanges. The 
trade arrangement with Russia differed from most ofthe 
other arrangements and agreements in not specifying 
lists of commodities to be exchanged. 

Decisions of mixed commissions in the above table 
are changes effected during the life of an agreement 
usually a revision of the lists of products to be exchanged. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in the 
Evening Star of yesterday there appeared 
an article written by Richard L. Stokes 
entitled “Nations on United States Aid 
Lists Are Far From Mendicants. Only 
Three Countries Designated for Help 
Would Probably Perish Without It; Eight 
Already in the Black.” 

I think this article should be read by 
every Senator. Mr. Stokes very force- 
fully sets out that— 

A country able to survive in postwar Europe 
should succeed anywhere, at any time. On 
that theory, statesmen and economists are 
hoping to draw some kind of lesson from the 
Marshall plan group, consisting of 16 Paris 
Conference nations and western Germany. 


It has been repeated here time and 
again, and the statement goes forth to the 
country, that unless money is subscribed 
to all 16 of the nations in Europe and aid 
is sent to them, they will fall, that there 
will be nothing left of the 16 or 17 coun- 
tries which make up the nations of west- 
ern Europe. Mr. Stokes very forcefully 
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points out that Switzerland, Portugal, 
and Turkey are in excellent condition. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Inamoment. I sup- 
pose the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts will now say that they are 
not to get aid, that they will be eligible 
for loans. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator from 
Nebraska permit me to express my ideas 
in my own words? 

Mr. WHERRY. That they will be eli- 
gible for loans. Now will the Senator 
please express the idea in his own words? 

Mr. LODGE. Inotice that the Senator 
from Nebraska says that the word is going 
out all the time that these 16 nations are 
in desperate condition and need help. It 
is not going out from me and it is not 
going out from the Foreign Relations 
Committee. There are enough difficul- 
ties in this problem; there are enough 
legitimate objections to it. The whole 
world is creeping toward the abyss fast 
enough without dragging any red her- 
rings across the path. We do not need to 
dothat. We have enough trouble as it is, 
It is obviously true that Portugal is in 
good shape, that Switzerland and several 
other countries are in good shape. 

Mr.WHERRY. And Turkey is in good 
shape. , 

Mr. LODGE. What? 

Mr. WHERRY. And Turkey is in good 
shape. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; Turkey is in good 
shape. 

Mr. WHERRY. And it is also true, 
is it not, that Belgium, Denmark, Luxem- 
burg, and Sweden are in good shape? 

Mr. LODGE. And it is precisely for 
that reason that they are not going to 
get any gift under the Marshall plan. 
Why not be candid about this thing and 
not drag red herrings around, and pre- 
tend that we are going to give a lot of 
money to Switzerland and Portugal when 
it is a fact that we are not going to do 
any such thing? 

I thank the Senator from Nebraska for 
yielding to me in such a generous manner. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I want 
to compliment the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts for the able work 
he has done on the Committee on For- 
eign Relations; but I wish to say that it 
is not my purpose to drag red herrings 
across the road on which we are now 
traveling in the matter of aid to Europe. 
It seems that when anyone rises to his 
feet and even intimates that he could 
say anything that would be at all in con- 
tradiction to the report of the committee, 
or what it has done, some Members feel 
that it means tramping upon their toes, 
and that they should rise and defend 
each and every act and every bit of work 
done by the committee. 

I did not say that the story originated 
with the Senator from Masssachusetts 
{Mr. Lopce] or with the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] or even with 
the Foreign Relations Committee. I said 
word has been broadcast over the coun- 
try that all sorts of direful things may 
happen to these 16 nations which need 
aid. I submit that is a practical state- 
ment, and it is a truthful statement. 


I will put it this way, Mr. President, 
that the supposition is very strong that 
all these nations are going to fall, and 
that unless they receive aid through the 
Marshall plan it is all over, and the only 
alternative is too terrible even to con- 
template. That is the theory. 

Now I should like to say to my distin- 
guished and able friend from Massa- 
chusetts, for whom I have the highest 
regard, that the article to which I am 
referring sets forth in a very forceful 
manner a situation which is entirely dif- 
ferent from that. I think the article is 
very fair in its approach. As I under- 
stand, the article does not oppose the 
Marshall plan. The writer of the article 
gives his ideas respecting the conditions 
of some countries and their need for aid. 
The writer says that the countries he 
considers to be in excellent condition are 
Switzerland, Portugal, and Turkey. 

I think the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts will recall that when he 
was in Switzerland last year he found it 
to be the only country in Europe where 
he had to discount the dollar. Is it not 
correct that Switzerland was the only 
country of Europe in which the dollar 
was at a discount? One could not get 
100 cents on the dollar? 

Mr.LODGE. That is perfectly correct, 
yes, and I hope the Senator from Ne- 
braska will agree that we cannot inte- 
grate Europe without integrating all the 
nations of Europe. 

Mr. WHERRY. The writer says that 
Switzerland, Portugal, and Turkey are in 
excellent condition. He says that there 
are only three countries which are likely 
to fall in the event aid is not forthcom- 
ing. He says that already eight of them 
are in the black so far as restoration is 
concerned. The writer says that coun- 
tries which are in good shape are Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Norway, Luxemburg, 
and Sweden. 

He says countries in a rather difficult 
situation are the Netherlands, Ireland, 
and Iceland. 

Mr. LODGE. What is the authority 
on which he bases his statement? 

Mr. WHERRY. The writer says the 
countries in poor condition are the United 
Kingdom, France, and Italy. I agree 
that from my own observations possibly 
the United Kingdom, France, and Italy 
are in what I would call a desperate situa- 
tion, but even though the Marshall plan 
should fail, still negotiations could be 
carried on between the United States and 
those three countries to see that they 
were brought out of the dark and into 
the light by giving them aid, even if the 
Marshall plan did not succeed in doing 
so. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator tell us 
the authority from whom he is reading. 

Mr. WHERRY. I stated in the begin- 
ning of my remarks that I only asked to 
place in the Recorp an article written 
by Richard L. Stokes in the Sunday Star, 
giving his version of the situation in Eu- 
rope, and what nations he thought 
needed aid, and that his conclusion is 
that they are far from being mendicants. 

Since the Senator raised the question 
respecting the authority from which I 
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quoted, I will say that I also read com- 
pletely the report issued by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the House. 
If the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has read it he will agree with 
me that its recommendations are almost 
in line with what is set forth in the 
article. I will bring the report to the 
Senate and place some of it in the Rrc- 
ORD, because I feel that the public is en- 
titled to know all the aspects of the ques- 
tion. I believe that the impression which 
has gained headway throughout the 
whole United States that these 16 nations 
are in such a terrible plight really does 
not reflect the actual situation of some of 
the countries. 

Mr. President, I ask that at this point 
in my remarks there may be printed the 
article written by Richard L. Stokes and 
published in the Sunday Star. I rec- 
ommend that all Members of the Senate 
read the article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


NATIONS ON UNITED STATEs Alp List ARE FAR 
From MENDICANTS—ONLY THREE COUNTRIES 
DESIGNATED FOR HELP WOULD PROBABLY PER- 
IsH WITHOUT IT; EIGHT ALREADY IN THE 
Biack 

(By Richard L. Stokes) 


A country able to survive in postwar Eu- 
rope should succeed anywhere, at any time. 
On that theory, statesmen and economists 
are hoping to draw some kind of lesson from 
the Marshall-plan group, consisting of 16 
Paris conference nations and western Ger- 
many. 

Contrary to what may be a common im- 
pression, they by no means form a homo- 
geneous crew of mendicants. Eight of the 
seventeen peoples have passed already to the 
credit side of the ledger. Six others expect to 
reestablish themselves in the next few years. 
Only three are in straits so hazardous that 
most likely they would perish without Amer- 
ican aid. 2 

FALL IN FIVE CATEGORIES 


Such are the conclusions to be drawn from 
a study of the State Department’s recent re- 
port, in 17 volumes, upon the European Re- 
covery program. In exhaustive detail are 
recorded the past, present, and prospective 
circumstances of each participating region. 

According to relative stages of well-being, 
the countries may be divided into five cate- 
gories. In descending order, they are as fol- 
lows: 

1, Excellent: Switzerland, Portugal, Tur- 
key. 

2. Fair: Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Lux- 
emburg, Sweden. 

3. Difficult: The Netherlands, Ireland, Ice- 
land. 

4. Poor: United Kingdom, France, Italy. 

5. Desperate: Greece, Austria, western Ger- 
many. 

Taking the eight countries of the two upper 
groups, it may be observed that they have 
three factors in common: 

Their economies suffered little or no war 
damage. 

Their political governments are notably 
stable. 

They have no Communists or only futile 
Red minorities. 

MADE MONEY ON WAR 

Switzerland and Portugal remained neu- 
tral throughout the war. Turkey did not 
join hostilities against Germany and Japan 
until February 21, 1945, 24, months before 
VE-day. All escaped war damage and turned 
the conflict to profit. They are the only Mar- 
shall plan countries which are expected to 
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pay cash in full for benefits received and to 
reinforce the United States in extending 
credit. 

With brief interruptions, the Swiss Con- 
federation has endured four and a half cen- 
turies. Portugal’s Prime Minister, Antonio 
Salazar, has been in power for 24 years. Tur- 
key’s President, Ismet Inonu, is serving his 
fourth 4-year term. Portugal is a single- 
party corporative state, and Turkey a democ- 
racy with absolutist overtones. Switzerland 
is a bourgeois republic devoted to free enter- 
prise. Its Government is dominated by con- 
servative business and agrarian interests. 

The Communist Party has been outlawed 
in Turkey and is illegal in Portugal. There 
are seven Communist deputies in the lower 
house of the Swiss Legislature. In the upper 
chamber there is none. The three most pros- 
perous nations in the Marshall plan group 
are not merely non-Communist but anti- 
Socialist. 


TURKS DENY SOLVENCY 


Portugal has served notice that it will re- 
quire no financial help under the European 
recovery program, and will extend credits to 
member nations purchasing its exports. 
Switzerland has asked no monetary aid and 
is expected to request none. It has granted 
credits of $145,000,000 to the United King- 


dom, France, Belgium, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, and Norway. Its standard of 
living is the highest on the Continent. - The 


only currency in the world against which 
the dollar sells at a discount on the open 
market is the Swiss franc. 

Turkey is accused of solvency by the United 
States, but has repelled the charge with in- 
dignation. Its circumstances would be flour- 
ishing, acknowledgment is made, if the Gov- 
ernment were not compelled to devote half 
its budget to military defense. During the 
war 600,000 troops were maintained under 
arms. By geographical position, Turkey is 
custodian of the Dardanelles and next-door 
neighbor to the Soviet Union. On top of 
that, its principal treasury holdings are 
pounds sterling, which are no longer con- 
vertible into dollars. The State Department 
hopes, nevertheless, that Turkey will be able 
to offer moderate credits to some of the par- 
ticipating countries. 

No cash outlays are earmarked for Switzer- 
land, Portugal, and Turkey under tentative 
proposals for the distribution of Marshall 
plan funds during the first 15 months. Com- 
pared with the over-all estimate of $6,800,- 
000,000, allotments for the five countries 
rated as enjoying fair recovery are baga- 
telles—Sweden, $33,000,000; Norway, §$34,- 
000,000; Denmark, $164,000,000; and Belgium- 
Luxemburg, $323,000,000. 


BELGIUM MOST PROSPEROUS 


A neutral and profit-taker during the war, 
Sweden has a stable government, unendan- 
gered by domestic Communists. Its chief 
difficulty, which a few millions will counter- 
act, is imputed here to unwise fiscal meas- 
ures which depleted its hard currency as- 
sets in a giddily brief period. Under Nazi oc- 
cupation, the four’ other countries of this 
group were treated with studied benevo- 
lence. Their industrial and agricultural fa- 
cilities emerged almost intact. Norway, the 
worst sufferer, lost half of its merchant fleet, 
a key factor in its economy, but the ships 
are being replaced. 

All of these countries, except Luxemburg, 
have already driven production beyond pre- 
war levels. With 1938 taken as basic, the 
1947 percentages for Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden were respectively, 133, 117, and 125. 
The figures for Belgian textile and iron-steel 
output were 108 and 110. With ample food 
and light goods, Luxemburg is known as the 
consumers’ paradise. 

The most prosperous of the group is Bel- 
gium. Unlike Britain, France, and the 


Netherlands, it has experienced no colony 
The Belgian Congo supplies the 


trouble. 
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mother country with gold and uranium, for 
the latter of which there is a bottomless dol- 
lar market. Unlike many other European 
currencies, the Belgian franc’s depreciation 
has not been too drastic. It was valued for- 
merly at a bit more than 8 cents. The official 
rate is now 2.3 cents. 


HOLLAND HARD HIT 


The fact that all these countries are con- 
stitutional monarchies may have some bear- 
ing on their undoubted political security. 
Belgium, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark are 
kingdoms. Luxemburg is a grand duchy. 
All are ruled by strong right-wing Socialist 
coalitions, with mere fringes of opposition 
at extreme left and right. 

On descending to the third group, the 
circumstances of which are listed as difficult, 
one encounters in the Netherlands the first 
case of severe war damage, and in Iceland 
the first important Communist influence. 

Of all the countries in western Europe, 
Holland was most ruthlessly despoiled by the 
Nazis, in reprisal against its indomitable un- 
derground. The country has since lost its 
great German market and its income from 
the rubber plantations and tin mines of the 
Dutch East Indies. The initial Marshall plan 
allotment for the Netherlands is $705,000,000, 
fifth highest in the scale. Holland and 
Britain are today the foremost exemplars of 
the policy of salvation through austerity. 

According to the formula outlined above, 
Ireland should rank in prosperity with 
Switzerland, Portugal, and Turkey. It un- 
derwent no war damage and has few if any 
Communists. But the Emerald Isle is 
nothing if not paradoxical. Politically it is 
hostile to England. Yet Ireland’s economy 
is bound directly to the British treasury. 
The fate of the Irish pound is tied to that 
of the pound sterling. England’s restrictions 
on imports have worked havoc with Ire- 
land’s market. Its first Marshall plan quota 
is $152,000,000. 


FOURTH GROUP THE PROBLEM 


Iceland also experienced no war damage. 
But its government of merchants, farmers, 
and Socialist workmen -is confronted by 
strong Communist opposition. Using the 
familiar tactic of boring into labor unions, 
the Communists of Iceland, though ousted 
from the government, exert a power out of 
ratio to their number. American troops sta- 
tioned in Iceland during the war left it over- 
flowing with money but without sufficient 
goods for which to spend it. The result is an 
acute attack of inflation. Only its small 
population of 133,000 limits the island’s first 
Marshall plan allotment to $13,000,000. 

With the fourth group of countries, the 
status of which is rated as poor, one arrives 
at the heart of the foreign-aid problem. The 
United Kingdom, France, and Italy are slated 
to receive nearly two-thirds of Marshall plan 
funds. Without them over-all estimates for 
the first 15 months would be only $2,800,- 
000,000. 

France suffered widespread physical dam- 
age from the war. In Italy it was grievous. 
Both are notoriously unstable in politics. 
They possess the largest Communist parties 
outside Russia. Great Britain, on the con- 
trary, is politically sound and is menaced by 
no Communist coup from within. But it 
was a war victim on a colossal scale, particu- 
larly in the theater of finance. 


UNITED KINGDOM DOWN FOR LION’S SHARE 


Britain’s trade recovery may be described 
as phenomenal under the circumstances, but 
its precarious financial position was shown by 
the truth that last year its adverse foreign 
balance reaehed an all-time high of $2,400,- 
000,000. The cause of this giant deficit may 
be stated in simple terms. Britain draws 42 
percent of its imports from the two Ameri- 
can Continents, and sends only 14 percent of 
its exports to Canada, the United States, and 
Latin America. In other words, it is com- 
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pelled to buy in hard-money countries and 
sell in soft-currency ones—and that at a mo- 
ment when its gold and dollar resources are 
well-nigh bankrupt. 

For the above reasons American observers 
regard Britain’s restoration to be the most 
arduous of all foreign-aid problems, not ex- 
cluding Germany, and the one most likely to 
remain chronic. On that account Britain’s 
quota for the first 15 months of the Marshall 
plan is a lion’s share of $1,760,000,000, or 
about one-fourth of the whole. 

France has one capital advantage over 
most of the Paris Conference countries. 
Normally it is close to self-sufficiency in pro- 
duction of food. But from one of the best- 
fed nations in the world it has become one 
of the worst—owing in part to political 
turbulence growing from the fact that the 
French Communist Party has been impressed 
as chief spearhead of Russian aggression in 
western Europe. 

Other factors in the national plight were 
wholesale looting by the Nazis, grave war 
damage, bad weather, shortage of labor, raw 
materials, and fertilizers, and in particular a 
steep rise of foreign-trade deficits which 
compelled France to liquidate $2,000,000,000 
of its capital resources. It has already ob- 
tained $2,026,000,000 in credits from the 
United States, and is to receive $1,434,000,000 
more as its first Marshall plan allotment. 


TRIBUTE TO FRENCH COURAGE 


In view of these difficulties, there is a trib- 
ute to French courage and steadfastness in 
an Official report that the general index of 
industrial production rose in 1947 to 102 per- 
cent of the prewar level. In some fields— 
such as electricity, the metalworking, and 
glass industries and chemicals—the figures 
of increase ranged from 101 to 130. This 
was offset by a decline of consumer-goods 
output and so low a production of food that 
only American help averted catastrophe. 

Despite tribulations worse than those of 
France, Italy managed by desperate effort to 
push its industrial production up to 80 per- 
cent of the 1938 level during the third quarter 
of 1947. But the record was struck down by 
strikes fomented by Communists in obedi- 
ence to Moscow’s command that the recovery 
program must be wrecked. Like France, 
Italy is plagued by shortage of raw materials 
and fuel, decline of food output and foreign- 
trade deficits. It bears the added burden of 
excessive overpopulation. The initial Mar- 
shall plan estimate for Italy is $869,000,000. 

After allowance for bomb damage, the war 
left western Germany with an operable in- 
dustrial plant greater than that of 1936. 
Daily coal production in the Ruhr-Aachen 
district rose from 158,000 tons in 1946 to 
270,000 tons in November 1947. With fac- 
tories, manpower, and skills at hand, the in- 
dustrial restoration of western Germany is 
regarded as thoroughly practicable. But to 
get on its feet the area requires large-scale 
supplies of food and raw materials, a respon- 
sible currency and stable government, 


LOWEST ON THE SCALE 


Western Germany, Greece, and Austria, 
lowest in the scale of well-being and the 
most depressed economies in Europe, exhibit 
to an extreme the components of disaster. 
All are subject to intensive Communist pres- 
sure, which in Greece has mounted to civil 
war. Germany and Greece underwent fear- 
ful war devastation. Eastern Austria has 
been mercilessly plundered by the Soviets. 
The Government of Greece is dubious; Ger- 
many and Austria are distracted by warring 
occupation regimes. 

It is reckoned that Austria, if let alone, 
would be steady politically and develop a 
sound economy. Western Germany is held 
capable of industrial output that in time 
would balance its imports of food and mate- 
rials. But recovery for Greece, always the 


neediest country in Europe, is expected to be 
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a long and difficult process. Fifteen-month 
quotas under the Marshall plan are as fol- 
lows: Western Germany, including the 
French zone and Saar, $1,005,500,000; Greece, 
$186,000,000, and Austria, $182,000,000. 

To sum up, three of the Marshall plan 
countries require no more than allocations of 
imports, for which they can pay. Eight need 
only marginal assistance. The next three, 
which were formerly great powers, have 
struggled valiantly to climb erect, but will 
demand strong support for’ several years 
until they are able once more to walk alone. 
Western Germany, Austria, and Greece range 
from tragic to all but hopeless. 


Mr.; HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have read with a 
great deal of interest the article to which 
the Senator has adverted, but I came to 
a completely different conclusion from 
the one which he seems to have reached. 

Mr. WHERRY. Whom does the Sena- 
tor mean; the writer or me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
let me make my statement—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I have the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator yielded 
to me. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor, but I ask the Senator a question. 
The Senator made the statement that 
he came to an entirely different conclu- 
sion “than he.” If the Senator means 
me, I did not come to any conclusion, 
I simply inserted the article in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I was trying to ask 
a question. Apparently the Senator 
wants to ask me a question, which I shall 
be perfectly glad to answer. But I was 
going to ask the Senator a question. 
The conclusion which I reached from 
reading the article was that the writer 
made a very fine case for the possibility 
of mutual help among the nations of 
western Europe, because he divided them 
into four classifications, saying that the 
first or most favorable groups were in 
splendid shape, and so on down the line 
to the least favorable situation, showing 
that there was ample room for self-help 
or mutual help amongst the nations of 
Europe. It seems to me that the classi- 
fication in that article made a powerful 
case for mutual help amongst the na- 
tions. I was going to ask the Senator 
if he had considered the article from the 
standpoint that there was a real chance 
for some of the nations of western Eu- 
rope materially to help others of them 
if they chose to come in mutually under 
the terms of the pending measure? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
article speaks for itself. I simply had it 
inserted in the Recorp for the informa- 
tion it contains. I did not insert it in 
the Recorp with the idea that I would 
come to any of the conclusions arrived at 
by the distinguished writer. I think it 
helped me to understand the situation 
as the writer presented it, and I thought 
it was certainly a worth-while article 
which it would be interesting to all Sen- 
ators to read. I still think it is very in- 
teresting, and I know that it brought 
facts to my attention which should be 
discussed. I thought it was a very fine 
article. 

Mr.° HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The purpose of my 
remark and my question was this: I un- 
derstood the distinguished Senator to 
state—and I think he did state, and I 
think the Recorp will show that he 
stated—that a reading of the article 
brought .to his attention the fact that 
some of the nations did not need help. In 
my question and in my remarks I was 
trying to ask the distinguished Senator 
if the article did not make clear to him, 
as it did to me, that there was an oppor- 
tunity for the giving of mutual aid among 
the nations of western Europe. It seems 
to'me that the article made very clear 
the point that great help could be ex- 
tended by some of the nations of western 
Europe which are in favorable financial 
circumstances, to some other nations 
which are not, thus supporting the ap- 
proach in the measure which is being de- 
bated. 

Mr. WHERRY. No doubt that inter- 
pretation is possible. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad that the 
Senator agrees that that interpretation 
is a reasonable interpretation to place on 
the article. 

Mr. WHERRY. In order that I may 
not be misunderstood, I will say that that 
is an interpretation which one could get 
from the article. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the enrolled 
bill (H. R. 2161) to amend the act en- 
titled ‘‘An act authorizing the construc- 
tion and operation of demonstration 
plants to produce synthetic liquid fuels 
from coal, oil shale, agricultural and for- 
estry products, and other substances, in 
order to aid the prosecution of the war, 
to conserve and increase the oil resources 
of the Nation, and for other purposes,” 
approved April 5, 1944 (58 Stat. 190), 
and it was signed by the President pro 
tempore. 

RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that an order was 
agreed to that when the Senate convenes 
tomorrow the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer} shall have 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota obtained a 
unanimous-consent agreement to that 
effect. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senate has con- 
cluded its work for this afternoon, I now 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to and (at 5 
o’clock and 21 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
March 9, 1948, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 8 (legislative day of Febru- 
ary 2), 1948: 

Home LOAN BANK BoarpD 

Oscar Kent La Roque, of North Carolina, 
to be a member of the Home Loan Bank Board 
= — of the term expiring June 
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District Court OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Hon. Herman E. Moore, of Illinois, to be 
judge of the District Court of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States. (Judge Moore is 
now serving in this post under an appoint- 
ment which expired February 10, 1948.) 


IN THE ARMY 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


To be major generals 


Maj. Gen. John Taylor Lewis, 07000, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army.) 

Maj. Gen. George Price Hays, 07149, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. William Lynn Roberts, 03597, United 
States Army. 

Col. Vernon Edwin Prichard, 03882, United 
States Army. 

Col. Paul Vincent Kane, 04452, United 
States Army. 

Col. Julian Wallace Cunningham, 04922, 
United States Army. 

Col. Rex Webb Beasley, 05246, United 
States Army. 

Col. John Lloyd McKee, 
States Army. 

IN THE Am FoRcE 
PROMOTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
To be first lieutenants 

First Lt. Joseph Cary Wheeler, AO50326, Air 
Force of the United States (second lieuten- 
ant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from March 
1, 1948. 

Capt. Jack David Elliott, AO56455, Air Force 
of the United States (second lieutenant, 
U. 8S. Air Force), with rank from March 1, 
1948. 

First Lt. Henry Simon, AO50325, Air Force 
of the United States (second lieutenant, 
U. S. Air Force), with rank from March 1, 
1948. 

First Lt. Hubert Dale Ehrlich, AO50329, Air 
Force of the United States (second lieuten- 
ant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from March 
2, 1948. 

First Lt. Robert Anderson Gambell, 
AOQ38437, Air Force of the United States (sec- 
ond lieutenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank 
from March 2, 1948. 

Capt. James Anthony DeYonker, AO56456, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from 
March 3, 1948. 

First Lt. David Wallace Wicks, AO56458, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from 
March 4, 1948. 

Second Lt. Edward Joseph Saylor, AO56457, 
United States Air Force, with rank from 
March 4, 1948. 

First Lt. Richard Keith Brown, AO50331, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from 
March 5, 1948. 

First Lt. Robert Benire McMurray, AO38445, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from 
March 5, 1948. 

First Lt. Ruffin Walker Gray, AO388421, Air 
Force of the United States (second lieuten- 
ant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from March 
6, 1948. 

Capt. Edward Patrick McNeff, AO56459, Air 
Force of the United States (second lieuten- 
ant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from March 
7, 1948. 

Second Lt. Cornell Robert Christenson, 
AOQ50332, United States Air Force, with rank 
from March 7, 1948. 

Capt. Charles William Getz 3d, AO56461, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from 
March 8, 1948. 

First Lt. Herbert Leroy Pickett, AO56460, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from 
March 8, 1948. 
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Second Lt. Jack Allen Robinson, AO50333, 
United States Air Force, with rank from 
March 8, 1948. 

Capt. Werner George Goering, AO38425, Air 
Force of the United States (second lieutenant, 
U. S. Air Force), with rank from March 11, 
1948. 

First Lt. William Ralph Wright, AO50335, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from 
March 11, 1948. 

First Lt. Russell James McElroy, AO56462, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force) with rank from 
March 11, 1948. 

Second Lt. Willianr Murray McDonald, 
AOQ50335, United States Air Force, with rank 
from March 11, 1948. 

First Lt. Thomas Lowell Huddleston, 
AOQ56463, Air Force of the United States (sec- 
ond lieutenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank 
from March 11, 1948. 

First Lt. Aubrey Clinton Adcock, Jr., 
AOQ56464, Air Force of the United States (sec- 
ond lieutenant U. S. Air Force), with rank 
from March 11, 1948. 

First Lt. Philip Fetler, AO50337, Air Force 
of the United States (second lieutenant, U.S. 
Air Force) , with rank from March 11, 1948. 

First Lt. John Henry Griffin, AO56465, Air 
Force of the United States (second lieutenant, 
U. S. Air Force), with rank from March 11, 
1948. 

First Lt. Donald Gordon Shirley, AO56466, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from 
March 11, 1948. 

First Lt. Calvin Gilbert Bass, AO50338, Air 
Force of the United States (second lieuten- 
ant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from March 
11, 1948. 

Second Lt. Orin Emsley Nutting, AO50339, 
United States Air Force, with rank from 
March 11, 1948. 

Second Lt. John Francis Jamieson, 
AO38424, United States Air Force, with rank 
from March 11, 1948. 

Second Lt. Edward John Kinney, AO56467, 
United States Air Force, with rank from 
March 11, 1948. 

Second Lt. Alvin Glenn Kouts, AOQ56468, 
United States Air Force, with rank from 
March 11, 1948. E 

First Lt. Denis Ray Edwards, AO56469, Air 
Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from 
March 11, 1948. 

Second Lt. Harry George Skinner, AO56470, 
United States Air Force, with rank from 
March 11, 1948. 

Second Lt. Charles Eugene Daly, AO56471, 
United States Air Force, with rank from 
March 11, 1948. 

Second Lt. Charles Brandon -Gresham, 
AOQ50340, United States Air Force, with rank 
from March 11, 1948. 

Second Lt. John Patrick Gaffney, AO50334, 
United States Air Force, with rank from 
March 11, 1948. 

First Lt. Wiliam Francis Sullivan, AO50341, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. 8. Air Force), with rank from 
March 13, 1948. 

First Lt. Anthony Benedict Gallo, AO56472, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from 
March 13, 1948. 

Second Lt. Curtis Lloyd Utterback, 
AQ56474, United States Air Force, with rank 
from March 13, 1948. 

Second Lt. John Edwin Smith, AOQ56473, 
United States Air Force, with rank from 
March 13, 1948. 

First Lt. Donald Jack Seed, AO38426, Air 
Force of the United States (second lieuten- 
ant, U. S. Air Force) with rank from March 
14, 1948. 

First Lt. Willard Wendell Yockey, AO56475, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
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tenant, U. 8. Air Force), with rank from 
March 15, 1948. 

First Lt. Duke Cameron Horner, AOQ56476, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from 
March 16, 1948. 

First Lt. Ernest James Ticknor, AO38428, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from 
March 17, 1948. 

First Lt. Arthur Milton Gray, AO50344, Air 
Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from 
March 17, 1948. 

First Lt. Herbert Smith McKinney, 
AO38429, Air Force of the United States 
(second lieutenant, U. S. Air Force), with 
rank from March 18, 1948. 

Second Lt. Lonnie Otis Ratley, Jr., AO56477, 
United States Air Force, with rank from 
March 18, 1948. 

Capt. James Roy Starnes, AO38431, Air 
Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from 
March 19, 1948. 

First Lt. Orville Ralph Gravelle, AO56479, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. 8. Air Force), with rank from 
March 20, 1948. 

First Lt. Robert Francis Myers, AO38433, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from 
March 20, 1948. 

First Lt. Vaughn E. Denning, AO56478, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from 
March 20, 1948. 

First Lt. Frank Floyd Cannon, AOQ56480, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from 
March 21, 1948. 

First Lt. Michael John Nisos, AO41321, Air 
Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. 8. Air Force), with rank from 
March 22, 1948. 

First Lt. John Robert Stoner, AO38434, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from 
March 23, 1948. 

First Lt. Rex Kirkland Stoner, Jr., AO38435, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from 
March 23, 1948. 

First Lt. Paul Pearson Taylor, AO56482, 
Air Force of the United States (second lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from 
March 23, 1948. 

Second Lt. George Villard Frost, AO56481, 
United States Air Force, with rank from 
March 23, 1948. 

Capt. James Thomas Weldon, A038436, Air 
Force of the United States (second lieuten- 
ant, U. S. Air Force), with rank from March 
26, 1948. 

First Lt. Howard Alexander Courtney, 
AOQ50348, Air Force of the United States 
(second lieutenant, U. S. Air Force), with 
rank from March 30, 1948. 

Second Lt. John Kessler, Jr., AOQ56485, 
United States Air Force, with rank from 
March 31, 1948. 

Second Lt. Forrest Richard Miller, AO50349, 
United States Air Force, with rank from 
March 31, 1948. 


IN THE Navy 
The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Supply Corps of the Navy in the 
grades hereinafter stated: 
LIEUTENANTS 
Thomas G. Lewis 
Jack W, Welty 
LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 
James W. Herb 
Herbert F. Mills, Jr. 
ENSIGNS 
James H. Forbes, Jr. 
Albert P. MacDonald, Jr. 
Robert A, Weir 
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WITHDRAWALS 


Executive nominations withdrawn 
from the Senate March 8 (legislative day 
of February 2), 1948: 

POSTMASTERS 


Mrs. Gertrude F. Foster to be postmaster 
at Whitney, in the State of South Carolina. 

Donald L, Vance to be postmaster at Fair- 
view, in the State of Utah. 

Mrs. Pauline B. Hatfield to be postmaster 
at Hurley, in the State of Virginia. 

Daniel B. Killion to be postmaster at Bryn 
Mawr, in the State of Washington. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 8, 1948 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O great is the depth of the mercy and 
wisdom of our God; Thy holy name is 
greatly to be praised. Help us to learn 
from Thee the way and to write Thy 
law in all our hearts. 

We ask Thee, dear Lord, to grant unto 
us such calm and measured insight that 
we shall admit the light of truth and 
understanding, and thus bring us in 
closer relationship with Thee and our 
fellow men, bearing the yoke of service 
with steadfastness. 

As we wait in the holy hush of Thy 
presence, O speak to us in the spirit of 
wisdom; preserve us from vacillation 
and from unwise and empty decisions. 
Grant that our Republic may more and 
more be the torch bearer to all lands. 

In the spirit of Him whom heaven and 
earth adore. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, March 5, 1948, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on March 5, 1948, the Presi- 
dent approved and signed a bill and joint 
resolution of the House of the following 
titles: 


H.R. 2159. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to prepare plans and 
estimates for a sewage-disposal system to 
serve the Yorktown area of the Colonial Na- 
tional Historial Park, Va., and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. J. Res. 61. Joint resolution to provide for 
the designation of the Park River Dam and 
Reservoir project in Walsh County, N. Dak., 
as the Homme Reservoir and Dam. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 2161. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the construction 
and operation of demonstration plants to 
produce synthetic liquid fuels from coal, oil 
shale, agricultural and forestry products, and 
other substances, in order to aid the -prose- 
cution of the war, to conserve and increase 
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the oil resources of the Nation, and for other 
P ,” approved April 6, 1944 (68 
Stat. 190). 

THE LATE GOV. JAMES L. McCONAUGHY 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. M#ELLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my sad duty to announce 
to the House the death yesterday of 
James L. McConaughy, Governor of the 
State of Connecticut. The Governor’s 
unexpected death occurred yesterday 
afternoon, at the age of 61. 

The shock caused by this news makes 
it difficult for me to refer adequately to 
his fine character and many achieve- 
ments. I do want to extend my sym- 
pathy to his widow and to their children. 
Governor McConaughy was a molder of 
character in our young people and a lead- 
er of men. He contributed much in the 
field of education. For several years he 
served as president of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in Middletown, Conn. 

In 1938 he secured a leave of absence 
from Wesleyan and was elected Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Connecticut. Soon 
after completing his term of office, he 
undertook the difficult task of organiz- 
ing China relief in the United States. 
The full story of his war service has not 
as yet been told. Few individuals con- 
tributed more to the winning of the war 
than did Governor McConaughy. 

Unbeknown to even his intimate 
friends, he set up and supervised the pro- 
gram for training of the personnel for 
the Office of Strategic Services, the war’s 
most secret organization. His duties 
with that organization took him to every 
far-flung part of the world. 

Governor McConaughy had an excel- 
lent grasp of world affairs. He was a firm 
believer in the United Nations organiza- 
tion. 

Governor McConaughy had a very sen- 
sitive nature. He was honest and forth- 
right. He tried to find the right course 
and, having made that determination, 
he followed that course without waver- 
ing. He died in the service of his State. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us who are privileged to repre- 
sent the State of Connecticut here in the 
Congress of the United States were 
deeply shocked at the tragic death of 
our Governor, James L. McConaughy. 
All of us who knew him loved him. As 
schoolmaster and college president, he 
was always an inspiration to those who 
studied with him. As Governor, he was 
always quick to share the pleasures of 
his office with others; the burdens and 
responsibilities he carried along cheer- 
fully. I extend my deepest sympathy to 
the members of his family. All of us in 
Connecticut share in their sorrow. 

Mr, FOOTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Speaker, the sudden 
passing of Gov. James McConaughy 
is a tremendous personal shock to me. 
Connecticut has lost its first citizen in 
the prime of his career. Governor Mc- 
Conaughy was never a Member of this 
body but he was both a national and in- 
ternational figure. His many years as 
president of Wesleyan University, his 
world-wide work as head of China relief, 
and his war career with the Office of 
Strategic Services placed him in a para- 
mount position in the public eye even be- 
fore he became Governor. He was a pa- 
triotic American who had the courage of 
his convictions and always did his duty as 
he saw it regardless of the cost to himself. 
I have lost a good friend, and the people 
of Connecticut a great chief executive. 

The unknown poet expresses my feel- 
ing at this time in these words: 

There is no death! The stars go down 

To rise upon some other shore, 
4nd bright in heaven’s jeweled crown 
They shine forevermore. 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the State of Connecticut lost not 
only a valued and sincere leader, but the 
services of a wonderful husband and 
father. James L. McConaughy, in his 
everyday demeanor, personified the 
“land of steady habits.” His winsome 
smile, erect bearing, and attentiveness 
to others’ problems endeared him to the 
people he served. The abrupt end of his 
stewardship left undone many of the 
plans that Governor McConaughy had 
sought to put into effect. Connecticut 
and its citizens would have prospered 
more greatly had he remained with us 
to complete his term of office. An ex- 
cellent administrator, Governor Mc- 
Conaughy had an insight which placed 
a value on his services that exceeded 
measurement. 

Perhaps I knew him better than most 
for two reasons: Living in the Fifth Con- 
gressional District, he always referred 
jokingly to me as his Congressman, and 
I also had the opportunity to observe his 
worth in the OSS during World War II. 
His strenuous efforts in this capacity 
undoubtedly hastened his untimely 
death. I shall miss him, as will all the 
people of Connecticut, who had come to 
know that his actions as Governor were 
based upon his belief of what was good 
for the greatest number of our people. 

May God grant to his family the 
strength and the courage to carry on as 
he would have wished. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members desiring to do so may ex- 
tend their remarks at this point in the 
Recorpb, on the death of Governor Mc- 
Conaughy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 


marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper article, 
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Mr. KEARNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a statement on the 
thirtieth anniversary of the independence 
of Lithuania. . 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include certain quo- 
tations from newspaper articles and 
committee hearings. 

Mr. ROBERTSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a speech made by 
Gardner Cowles, editor and publisher of 
Look magazine. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp and include a let- 
ter from General Bradley regarding the 
cuts in the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article entitled 
“Fuel Shortages Increase Columbia’s 
Value.” 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks. 

Mr. REEVES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
ORD and include a statement by one of his 
constituents. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works may meet this 
afternoon during general debate, and 
during general debate for the rest of the 
week, ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

WE MUST STEP UP THE COAL PRODUC- 
TION IN THE RUHR—FOOD WILL DO IT 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the basic need for the recon- 
struction of western Europe is coal. 

Why do we not realize that the coal 
miners need plenty of food to produce 
plenty of coal. I spent some time in the 
Ruhr district late last fall among the 
miners and observed the quality and 
quantity of food allotted to them. Gen- 
tlemen, they are not getting enough to 
eat. They must have more food if we 
want them to mine more coal. I repeat, 
they must have more food if we want 
them to mine more coal. 

Today I received a letter from Mr. 
R. R. Estill, United States chairman of 
the United Kingdom-United States Coal 
Control Group. It speaks for itself. 
With the Russian menace trying to 
wreck Europe, everything should be done 
to assist western Europe to get on its 
feet. 
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The men working in the railroad re- 
pair shops likewise need extra food— 
and clothing. If they get more food 
they can repair more railroad cars. 
Railroad cars are the greatest lack in 
transportation. If there are more rail- 
road cars they can haul more coal from 
the mines at greater distances. It is as 
simple as that—food. You would not 
expect a railroad locomotive to run with- 
out coal. Neither can muscles work 
without food. 

Following is the letter: 


BIParRTITE CONTROL OFFICE, 
UnrITED KINGDOM-UNITED STATES 
CoaL CONTROL GROUP, 
Villa Hugel, Essen, APO 757, 
United States Army, March 4, 1948. 
The Honorable CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Inasmuch as our 
Ruhr tonnage is showing some improvement 
in spite of the fact that our food situation 
is still in a rather serious condition, I 
thought I would drop you a line and give you 
a concise picture of the situation as it stands 
today. 

On March 3 our production in the Ruhr 
was 290,821 tons, which is an all-time high 
since the end of the war. It might be of 
interest to you to know that on January 5 
we implemented a new incentive scheme 
which we hope will bring the production to 
325,000 tons per day hy March 31. This, 
incidentally, will be approximately 73 per- 
cent of prewar production, and if we can 
better our food situation I have no fear but 
what this target can be met. We are begin- 
ning to purchase foods from the dollars 
accrued under phase III, of the first incen- 
tive scheme, but so far we have only received 
352,000 CARE packets on these purchases. 
There is one thing definite—and that is that 
men cannot mine coal without proper 
nourishment regardless of what some of our 
powers-that-be think. In my 35 years of ex- 
perience in and around coal mines I per- 
sonally have found mining coal with plenty 
of men, plenty of food, plenty of materials, 
and sufficient railway cars for transportation; 
it is still a hard job and, of course, here in 
the Ruhr we have none of the above-named 
factors. 

I shall keep you advised from time to time 
and would enjoy Having a letter from you at 
your convenience as to the congressional 
reaction to the job we are trying to do under 
most difficult circumstances. With kindest 
personal regards, I remain 

Very truly yours, 
R. R. ESsTIL1, 
United States Chairman, United 
Kingdom-United States Coal 
Control Group. 


THE DONKEY HAS TWINS 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the don- 
key has twins. It is the so-called Demo- 
cratic donkey I am talking about. It is 
no wonder and no surprise that the 
donkey has twins. 

That is to be expected from the dis- 
united Democratic Party, whose New 
Deal administration faces both ways— 
right and left—simultaneously and 
blandly promises everything to every- 
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body under the New Deal philosophy of 
spend and spend and tax and tax. 

The Democratic platform of 1948, 
when born next July, has a good chance 
of being disidentical twins. Here is a 
preview of the party’s positions on major 
issues: 

HIGH COST OF LIVING 

President Truman: “Price controls and 
rationing are needed to lower prices.” 

Truman administration: “Government 
must buy commodities to keep prices 
from falling.” 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Mr. Truman: “Export commitments 
had only a small bearing on the domestic 
economy.” 

Secretary Harriman: “Export com- 
mitments have a tremendous effect on 
domestic prices.” 

FOOD MARKET 


Mr. Truman: “Greed of speculators 
and gambling on the food market is a 
major factor in the high cost of food.” 

News headline: “Secretary Anderson 
buys grain; prices rise.” 

Special Assistant to army Secretary, 
Mr. Edwin W. Pauley, continued in office 
after admitting profits of nearly $1,000,- 
000 from gambling on grain market. 

CONCERNING OPA 


Mr. Truman: “Price control and ra- 
tioning are the methods of the police 
state.” 

Mr. Truman: “We must restore war- 
time powers to control prices and insti- 
tute rationing.” 

LABOR POLICY 


Mr. Truman: “Strikers in essential in- 
dustries should be drafted—May 1946.” 
Mr. Truman: “The Taft-Hartley law— 
for peaceful relations—is too severe.” 
CORPORATION TAXES 


Mr. Truman: “Increase corporation 
taxes enough to permit individual tax- 
payers a reduction of $40 each.” 

Secretary Snyder: “We should do 
something about eliminating double 
taxation of dividends.” 


BUSINESS EXPANSION 


Mr. Truman: “Corporations should 
spend $50,000,000,000 for expansion.” 
Mr. Truman: “Corporations should 
pay higher wages and taxes.” 
THE 1948 ELECTION 


James A. Farley: “Democrats will win, 
because voters always return the party 
in power in good times.” 

Howard McGrath: “The people will 
blame the Republicans for the present 
hard times.” 

CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Mr. Truman: “United States should 
establish Civil Rights Commission, FEPC, 
outlaw Jim Crowism, lynching, poll 
taxes,” and so forth. 

Seventy Congressmen and five Gover- 
nors, all southern Democrats, promise to 
use every means to block High-Tax 
Harry’s civil-rights program. 

COMMUNISM 


Mr. Truman: “We must make condi- 
tions in Europe unwholesome for com- 
munism.” 

Mr. Truman—through Secretary Mar- 
shall: “Communists should be taken into 
the Government of China.” 
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Mr. Speaker, those are a few of the 


donkey twins. There are many more. 
Altogether, they spell election ofa Re- 
publican President and Republican -Con- 
gress November 2, 1948. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MacKINNON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp in two instances, in one to 
include an article from Look entitled 
“Who Gets Our National Income?” by 
Rev. Edward A. Keller, C. S. C., of Notre 
Dame University, and also an editorial 
from the Williamsport (Pa.) Gazette 
and Bulletin entitled “A Poor Invest- 
ment.” It refers to the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. I would like the gentle- 
man from Mississippi to read this, so 
that when he finds out that it is a poor 
investment he will ask them to raise the 
rates so that Uncle Sam will not be going 
in the hole all the time in carrying on 
the work of that great organization. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, if the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will educate the people in 
his State as to what they ought to pay 
for electricity, then I will have no ob- 
jection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


HELP EUROPE AND CHINA TOO 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the wide di- 
vergence of views as between Generals 
Wedemeyer and MacArthur on the one 
hand, and General Marshall on the 
other, as regards the Chinese situation 
has intensified the worry of some of us 
about the soundness of the political views 
of General Marshall. No one questions 
his great ability or that he is one of the 
world’s most outstanding military men, 
but his mission to China was one that he 
should never have accepted. It has been 
said that finding Chiang Kai-shek too 
strong to be broken and too wise to be 
fooled, that the general came home nurs- 
ing an angry hostility to the gen- 
eralissimo. 

As to this I do not know, but I do 
know that the State Department has 
manifested slight interest in extending 
help to China in her fight against being 
drawn behind the iron curtain. 

I think the time has come when Con- 
gress and the country should do some 
independent thinking on this subject and 
not blindly follow the leadership when 
to all appearances that leadership is 
traveling in the wrong direction. 

There is no sense in trying to stop com- 
munism in Europe and let it overrun 
China without resistance on our part. 
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Help Europe, of course, but help China 
as well. If this help that we are extend- 
ing Europe and promising China does not 
consist of more than money, then we 
had best keep the money and try to make 
our own country strong. 

Mr. Speaker, what this country needs 
at the moment more than anything else 
is another Grover Cleveland. 


CIVIL RIGHTS, NEGROES, AND THE SOUTH 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and revise and extend 
my remarks and include an editorial 
from the Montgomery Advertiser. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. AB . Mr. Speaker, if 
the greatest of all Negro leaders, Booker 
T. Washington, were living today he 
would repudiate President Truman’s so- 
called civil-rights program. On many 
occasions he admonished politicians and 
do-gooders to let the Negro as well as the 
South solve its own problems. As far 
back as the year 1884 in a speech which 
he delivered at Madison, Wis., he warned 
his listeners to let the Negro and the 
South alone. Would that the President 
and leaders of our two major parties 
heed the admonition of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, and turn their efforts as force- 
fully toward a legislative’ program for all 
races as they do to stir strife and discord 
between them. . 

As a part of my remarks I include an 
editorial from a recent issue of the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser, which inci- 
dentally so properly refers to the mis- 
named civil-rights proposal as the civil- 
disturbance proposal. The editorial fol- 
lows: . 

BOOKER WASHINGTON’S COUNSEL 

Booker T. Washington, that wisest of Negro 
leaders, has something to say to the pro- 
ponents of Truman’s civil disturbance pro- 
posal, and he has something to say to a cer- 
tain element of southerners. 

Washington, founder of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, made a speech in 1884 at Madison, Wis., 
before the National Educational Association. 
He said: 

Brains, property, and character for the 
Negro will settle the question of civil rights. 
The best course to pursue in regard to the 
civil rights bill in the South is to let it alone. 
Let it alone and it will settle itself. 

Good school teachers and plenty of money 
to pay them will be more potent in settling 
the race question than many civil rights and 
investigating committees. 

Other words spoken by Washington in St. 
Louis in 1904 embody an eloquent message 
to the South: 

“At every point at which the Negro has 
touched the white man the Negro has had 
the wisdom to get something that has made 
him a stronger and more useful citizen. 

“In the midst of the uncertainties and 
perplexities, a few strong, definite, and un- 
beatable facts stend out clear and convinc- 
ing; and these should strengthen our faith 
and our activities for the future. Centuries 
ago the Negro began life in America in 
paganism; today there are nearly 10,000,000 
Christians. 

“He began life without a language, today 
he speaks the English tongue. 

“From a slave he has grown into citizen- 
ship and the ownership of property. 

“Into hands formerly bound by the fetters 
of bondage he receives today the Bible, the 
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spelling book, the hatchet, the plow, the 
trowel, the college diploma. These consti- 
tute distinct and potential signs of progress 
and high citizenship.” 

These words were spoken a half century 
ago. But their wisdom is applicable today 
more than yesterday. All sections could pon- 
der Washington's words with profit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include an address by 
Mr. El-Khouri, Syrian statesman, before 
the United Nations Security Council. I 
have secured an estimate from the Pub- 
lic Printer and find that it exceeds the 
limit and will cost $378.67. The speech 
is of historic interest and contains much 
factual matter which I think will be of 
great interest to the Congress and the 
country. Therefore I ask unanimous 
consent, notwithstanding the cost, that 
the extension may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CIVIL RIGHTS PROGRAM 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I was en- 
couraged by the action of the House 
Committee on Appropriations last Friday 
in striking from the Labor Department- 
Federal Security Agency appropriation 
bill the so-called civil rights amendment 
which was embodied as a rider to the bill 
in section 207. I was among those who 
spoke against and voted against the so- 
called civil-rights provision in the com- 
mittee. 

It was encouraging to me to see mem- 
bers of both parties join together on a 
nonpartisan basis in striking out this 
offensive provision in the bill, a provision 
which may have prevented segregation 
of the races in the schools and hospitals 
and which could have been used as the 
basis for placing into operation a sort of 
Fair Employment Practice Commission— 
FEPC. 

Mr. Speaker, on previous occasions and 
in former years I have consistently con- 
demned and voted against this so-called 
civil-rights legislation. I again wish to 
register my emphatic protest against and 
opposition to Federal antipoll-tax legis- 
lation, Federal antilynching legislation, 
legislation designed to prevent segrega- 
tion of the races, and to set up a Fair 
Employment Practices Commission— 


Such legislation is dangerous, uncon- 
stitutional, against the public interest, 
and it should not even be considered by 
Congress, much less enacted into law. 
We need unity at this time in our history 
and an application of all our energies 
to the great national and international 
questions which press down upon us. 

The House committee has made a good 
start in striking out section 207, and 
other committees should follow the same 
pattern. 

I am glad to have been among those 
responsible for the defeat of the obnox- 
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ious provision in the appropriation bill 
and I respectfully request, and demand 
if I may, that no more legislation of such 
kind and character be presented to the 
floor of the House of Representatives. 
Both Democrats and Republicans should 
join together in such a course of action. 

During the consideration of the ap- 
propriation bill today I hope no effort 
will be made to restore section 207 which 
was deleted from the bill last week. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] has ex- 
pired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BARTLETT asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an editorial from the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter 
from the War Assets Administration and 
some information he had received. 

Mr. LANHAM asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Atlanta Journal. 

Mr. HESELTON (at the request of Mr. 
MICHENER) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp in three 
instances and in each instance to in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked and 
was granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in three instances, 
in two of which to include editorials and 
in one an address by his colleague, Mr. 
GLENN Davis, of Wisconsin, delivered be- 
fore the Oklahoma Young Men’s Repub- 
lican Convention on last Friday. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I also ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include an article entitled “Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow in Vocational 
Education,” which is in excess of the 
amount allowed. I have submitted it to 
the Public Printer and he has estimated 
the cost to be $266.25. Notwithstanding 
it exceeds the cost in that amount I ask 
unanimous consent that it be extended 
in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


TWEEDLEDEE-TWEEDLEDUM ON EURO- 
PEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks 
and include therein three telegrams from 
leading citizens. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. JARMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
exceedingly the necessity of realizing the 
probability that the time is approaching 
when another tweedledee-tweedledum 
speech should occur. 

It will be recalled that the European 
countries concerned followed Secretary 
Marshall’s suggestion and met in Paris 
last September after which a report of 
their requirements occurred which was 
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substantially reduced by the State De- 


partment. Realizing the necessity of do- 
ing something for several of these coun- 
tries before the Marshall plan or Eu- 
ropean recovery program could become 
law, the President called a Special ses- 
sion in November which provided interim 
aid for three of them through March. 
All figures and plans on the long-range 
program have assumed that it would 
commence on April 1. 

On January 12 the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee commenced hearings 
thereon, and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the other body did so at about 
the same time. As you know, a week of 
debate has already occurred there and 
the passage of the legislation this week 
or early next week is hoped for. 

When our committee was practically 
through with the hearings, perhaps 2 
weeks ago, the President happened to 
send up a request for economic aid for 
China. Instead of continuing hearings 
on the European recovery program and 
bringing it to the floor so that we could 
commence action thereon, Secretary 
Marshall was requested to appear before 
our committee on the next day relative 
to this entirely different matter. The 
motion which provided that this occur 
also stipulated that the committee would 
commence marking up the European re- 
covery program bill on March 2 which 
has not occurred 6 days later. The Presi- 
dent later sent up a request for further 
aid for Greece and Turkey. Somebody 
apparently was stricken with the bright 
idea that further delay could result from 
adding that and the China economic re- 
lief to the bill which we had practically 
completed. You see, Many more days 
of hearings would be required. Now this 
morning’s press quotes our able Speaker 
as saying that military aid for China 
should also be included. 

I repeat what I said during what I 
regarded as the unconscionable and un- 
necessary delay on the interim-aid bill 
last fall: 

When will the Foreign Affairs Committee 
discontinue this boring, laborious, unneces- 
sary tweedledee and tweedledum? 


The people of this country are nat- 
urally aroused over the very apparent 
determination of some that this legis- 
lation not become law by April 1 or at 
any reasonable time thereafter. It is 
but natural for them to wonder about 
this apparent determination to delay this 
important matter until after the pipe 
lines have run dry, particularly in view 
of the approaching election in Italy. If 
the Republican leadership of our com- 
mittee or this House do not wish this 
legislation passed, I challenge them to 
frankly say so. If not, I urge a discon- 
tinuation of this tweedledee and tweedle- 
-dum and the bringing of the measure 
to the floor at an early date. 

I quote several telegrams from respon- 
sible people of this country who you will 
observe are considerably exercised over 
this matter, as well they may be: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8, 1948. 
Congressman PETE JARMAN, 
Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building: 
All our information leads us to believe 
ERP may determine whether Communists 
lose or win Italian election April 18 and 
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therefore urge immediate action ERP. China 
and Greek aid are equally important but 
should be considered separately because of 
timing. 
Oscar JOHNSTON, 
Chairman of the Board, National Cot- 
ton Council. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8, 1948. 
Hon. PETE JARMAN, 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building: 

Strongly urge on behalf of the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation that the 
proposals for military aid to Greece, Turkey, 
and China be excluded from the European 
recovery program. Such provisions weaken 
the moral foundations of true relief and re- 
covery. Extension of unilateral military in- 
tervention can only further undermine the 
United Nations. 

E. RAYMOND WILSON, 
Executive Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4, 1948. 
Hon. Pete JARMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As advocates of a speedy and adequate Eu- 
ropean-recovery program, we strongly protest 
inclusion of China-Greece-Turkey or other 
aid features in ERP bill. Cut in interim aid 
is evidence of what end result would be. 
European-recovery program has reached ma- 
turity after months of patient effort. Surely 
importance of China, alone, requires some 
time for separate debate. To delay passage 
of ERP while this necessary deliberation 
takes place is unnecessary and dangerous. 
Further delay and the threat of cut in 
amount imperils the start we have made in 
bolstering confidence of free nations in Eu- 
rope at a most critical time. We urge you 
to approve S. 2202 immediately, and press 
for House action at once. 

Miss Anna Lord Strauss, President, 
National League of Women Voters; 
Mrs. Norman Der. Whitehouse, 
National Chairman, Women’s 
Action Committee for Lasting 
Peace; Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck, Pres- 
ident, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; Dr. Kathryn McHale, 
General Director, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women; Miss 
Rose Schneiderman, President, 
National Women's Trade Union 
League; Mrs. Joseph Welt, Presi- 
dent, National Council of Jewish 
Women; Mr. Chat Paterson, Na- 
tional Chairman, American Vet- 
erans Committee; Mr. Edgar C. 
Corry, National Commander 
AMVETS; Mr. Bernard Weitzer, 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States; Miss Ruth Manning, Cath- 
olic War Veterans; Mr. Ray Gib- 
bons, Legislative Committee Coun- 
cil for Social Action, Congrega- 
tion Christian Churches; Mr. J. M. 
Dawson, Executive Secretary, Joint 
Conference Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations, Baptists of the 
United States; Mr. Paul Gebhard, 
Legislative Representative, Divi- 
sion on Social Education and Ac- 
tion, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A.; 
Judge Joseph M. Proskauer, Chair- 
man American Jewish Committee; 
Mr. Russell Smith, Legislative Rep- 
resentative, National Farmers 
Union; Mr. A. F. Whitney, Presi- 
dent, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; Mr. A. E. Lyon, Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association; 
Mr. H. W. Brown, International 
President, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists; Mrs. Annalee 
Stewart, President, Womens In- 
ternational League for Peace and 
Freedom, 


= 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama: has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O’KONSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
news item. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a magazine 
article. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a letter from a con- 
stituent. 

Mr. LODGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD and include a newspaper article. 


THE LATE HONORABLE JAMES L. 
McCONAUGHY 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
timely and tragic death of the Governor 
of Connecticut, James L. McConaughy, 
leaves me with a deep sense of personal 
grief and leaves the State of Connecticut 
and the country a great deal poorer. 

Jim McConaughy, as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and Governor of Connecticut, as 
the president of Wesleyan University, 
and as civilian deputy to General Dono- 
van during the war, distinguished him- 
self by his vigorous intellect, his high 
integrity, and his sense of public service. 
The country can ill afford to lose the 
services of this honorable and able Amer- 
ican at such a critical and threatening 
time. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to the 
members of his family. 

In the words of William Shakespeare: 

His life was gentle and the elements so 
mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
and say to all the world: “This was a man.” 


WHEN DO WE BEGIN TO LEGISLATE FOR 
THE FOLKS AT HOME? 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, over half of the time of the 
Eightieth Congress has already been 
spent. In fact if we are to adjourn this 
session as many believe in the early sum- 
mer, we shall have only a few months re- 
maining. It seems to me that too much 
of our time and effort has been given to 
legislating for the needs of people in 
other lands. Hardly do we finish a pro- 
gram of appropriating our millions or 
billions of American dollars, until an- 
other emergency comes along and then 
we have to start all over again. One 
emergency follows another emergency, 
and in all of them we see the same pat- 
tern. International good will, peace, 
and security among the nations is al- 
ways the issue that is at stake, and in 
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every international arrangement, of 
whatever nature, or regardless of what 
nations are involved, it always becomes 
necessary for Uncle Sam to dig down in 
his jeans and appropriate money. It is 
always a cooperative arrangement 
among nations. It is always give and 
take. But, it is always for us to give and 
for the other nations to take. 

Many of us believed that when this 
Congress convened this pattern which 
had plagued us for so many years would 
change. We thought we had had 
enough of world-wide do-gooders and 
boondogglers. But, lo, here we are again. 
We just do not seem to be able to get 
down to business and even consider the 
needs of our home folks at all. We are 
just too busy taking care of one emer- 
gency after another for other nations. 
Whether it is in Europe, Asia, Africa, it 
seems that there is always a new one 
coming up. It has reached a point now, 
Mr. Speaker, where a number of us are 
going to insist that we at least take time 
out from our worries about the troubles 
of other peoples and at least give a day 
or two to consider some of the urgent 
needs of the people in this country. 

BETTER PAY FOR OUR SCHOOL TEACHERS 


There has been considerable reference 
made to the needs for better pay for those 
who train our children. I have not heard 
even a question raised by a Member of 
the House about the acute need for bet- 
ter pay for teachers. But what have we 
done about it? The fact is if the Federal 
Government would not take so much 
money away from taxpayers for the pur- 


pose of using it in foreign countries there 
would be more for local and State author- 
ities to pay school teachers more ade- 


quate salaries; Why should people in 

foreign lands take precedence and enjoy 

a priority over our own school teachers? 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


It is generally agreed also that our 
pensions for the aged are entirely inade- 
quate. How are our honored elders to 
live against the present high cost of liv- 
ing on the mere pittances we have made 
available for them? Certainly before 
going further about the great needs to 
feed the hungry in other lands this Con- 
gress can and should give consideration 
to these extremely important and press- 
ing needs of our own citizens. Many of 
us have been thinking seriously about 
these matters, Mr. Speaker. Time after 
time it has been referred to here on this 
floor. ‘Time is running out on us and if 
we are going to do anything about it in 
this Congress, it is time to get busy. 


CLARE, HOW CAN YOU BE SO STUPID? 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp so that I might answer a 
question which has been asked me by 
some smart, capable, political strategists. 
Here is the question and the answer: 

Clare, how can you be so stupid? 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


One day recently, after certain Gov- 
ernors, Senators, and Congressmen rep- 
resenting Southern States had an- 
nounced their bitter opposition to Presi- 
dent Truman’s so-called civil-rights pro- 
gram and demanded that the Congress 
pass anti-poll-tax, antilynching, and 
FEPC legislation, from the floor of the 
House I suggested that, if Republicans 
wanted to be recognized in the politically 
solid South, they forget for the time 
being those three measures. That, in 
return, when the members of the elec- 
toral college cast their vote, those from 
the South—and they will number from 
100 to 157, or more than one-fourth of 
the whole—support a Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency who was not, with 
his proposals, slapping the southern 
Democrats in the face. That then Re- 
publicans go along with the southerners 
and solve these three problems in a com- 
mon-sense, educational way, rather than 
continue fruitless efforts to accomplish 
by law and by force what can be done 
only by education. 

The idea was given rather wide pub- 
licity. Certain news agencies or the 
papers which publish their dispatches in 
headlines stated that the proposal 
“Draws Rebuke From Two Parties”— 
“HorrMan Rebuffed on ‘Deal.’” Maybe 
so, but let us analyze the situation and 
the proposal. 

There must have been something to it, 
for immediately the publicity division of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
with brazen hypocrisy, issued a release 
characterizing the proposal as a dishon- 
est and contemptible bid for votes—just 
as though it was not clearly bidding for 
votes; charged that it was an insult to 
the honor of the South. 

My suggestion, coming after the vig- 
orously expressed indignation of south- 
ern Democratic leaders to President Tru- 
man’s demand that these three measures 
become law, undoubtedly hit a raw and 
touchy spot on the hide of the Demo- 
cratic donkey. Naturally it responded 
with a vicious, unparliamentary, and 
senseless bray and kick. 

Is it not true that every platform of 
both the Democratic and the Republican 
Parties for, lo, these many years, has been 
the result of a deal? Or if you prefer 
a@ more usual word, a compromise? 

In the Congress it is established prac- 
tice, when Senate and House disagree, to 
send both measures to conference, and 
there we make a deal or, if you prefer, 
a@ compromise. 

So Democratic national committee- 
man, Senator McGratu, who knows all 
about deals, is being not only silly, but 
absurd, when he charges that the pro- 
posal is dishonest, contemptible, and an 
insult to the honor of the South; an in- 
sult to the Republican Party. 

At the moment, is not the administra- 
tion trying to get support for the Mar- 
shall plan from the South, and as bait, 
is not the word slipping down the line 
that the bait, more than a billion dollars’ 
worth of tobacco, peanuts, and cotton 
will be purchased with tax money—a 
large part of it furnished by the North— 
if the plan goes through? 

Is not the administration asking for 
the expenditure of billions upon billions 
of dollars in Greece, Turkey, China, and 
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other countries in return for those coun- 
tries’ opposition to the Communists? 

Is not the Marshall plan a deal 
where it is proposed that we exchange 
goods and dollars for opposition to Rus- 
sia and communism? 

What about those Democratic politi- 
cians who stole the votes in Kansas City, 
Mo., which on one occasion enabled Mr. 
Truman to become Senator, and on an- 
other defeated Democratic Congressman 
Slaughter, whom the President opposed? 

Has Senator McGratu forgotten that 
a number of those convicted of fraudu- 
lent practices at elections were pardoned 
by the President? Was there a deal? 

Just when does a deal become ob- 
noxious? Apparently, when it makes 
sense and has some chance of defeating 
the administration’s pet schemes. When, 
if carried out, it may promote the gen- 
eral welfare. 

In the first place, the proposal was 
not made by the Republican Party. I 
made it on my own, for everyone who 
pays any attention to matters political 
knows very well that I have never as- 
sumed to speak for the Republican Party 
or any segment of it. I leave that to 
the leaders; to the politically wise strate- 
gists, even though they have failed to 
win the last four Presidential elections. 

Of that failure I have no criticism, for 
they were matched against the all-time 
champion political dealer, who had no 
scruples when he made promises; appar- 
ently, no regrets when he failed to keep 
them, 

Now for a look at the situation: 

Ever since the War Between the States, 
Republicans have been trying to break 
into the Solid South, and, with one ex- 
ception—that was when Hoover was.a 
candidate—we:-have always failed miser- 
ably. 

One reason we have failed is because, 
when there seemed a chance of success, 
we deliberately, with legislation—and I 
use a colloquial expression—kicked the 
South in the teeth. 

To catch the vote of the colored people 
in the North, Republicans have support- 
ed national anti-poll-tax legislation, al- 
though they know full well that the Con- 
stitution, article I, section 2, leaves the 
prescribing of qualifications of electors 
to the respective State legislatures. 

To corral the same vote, the Presi- 
dent now demands so-called antilynch- 
ing legislation, knowing very well that 
the prevention of crime, the enforcement 
of laws to punish it—except as to Federal 
offenses—rest with the States. Some Re- 
publican leaders with the same knowl- 
edge go along with him. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that most of those lynched in the South 
were Negroes charged with the raping of 
white women. In 1947 there was just 
one lynching in the South. That was one 
too many. During the same period, there 
were, speaking literally, hundreds of 
women assaulted and raped in the cities 
of the North. Recently, in one section of 
Chicago, a group of veterans, after one 
had been killed attempting to capture a 
Negro who was assaulting a white woman, 
told the law-enforcing officers that, un- 
less girls and women were protected, they 
would take the law in their own hands. 
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Have we heard of any proposal for a 


Federal law to punish rape? To stop 
the activities of habitual criminals who 
gang up and practically legalize vice 
and corruption in some of our cities? 

The fact that we have not proves that 
the suggestion for an antilynching law, as 
well as for an anti-poll-tax law, is offered 
primarily for political purposes; i. e., 
to catch the vote of the colored folks in 
the North. 

The FEPC—the fair employment prac- 
tices bill—is a political measure. It is 
also an attempt to do away with the 
right of an individual to express his pref- 
erence in the selection of his employees, 
companions, associates. 

I have never advocated discrimination 
because of race, creed, or color. I believe 
that everyone, regardless of race, creed, 
or color, shouid have equality of oppor- 
tunity. As a corollary of that proposi- 
tion, I believe that every individual, so 
long as he does not interfere with the 
right of another, should have the right, 
when engaged in his own business or in 
the pursuit of happiness, to follow his 
own preferences, regardless of race, creed, 
or color. 

History teaches us that we cannot, by 
law or force, control thought or ideology. 
Education and Christianity, if practiced 
as taught, will, quicker than will law, end 
whatever discrimination now exists. 

FROM A PRACTICAL STANDPOINT 


Moreover, Republicans as well as Dem- 
ocrats in both House and Senate know 
that for the last 15 years or more none 
of these proposed bills has succeeded in 
getting through the Congress. 

True, the anti-poll-tax and the anti- 
lynching law have both passed the 
House, but they bogged down in the Sen- 
ate, and there is ample evidence that the 
same thing may happen in 1948. 

So why hold out to the northern col- 
ored folks, as a bid for their political 
support, fraudulent political propositions 
which are highly controversial, which 
many believe to be without merit, which 
many believe will not be adopted and, if 
enacted into law, cannot be enforced. 

WE SHOULD PRESENT A UNITED FRONT 


This country is entitled to an oppor- 
tunity to vote for a Presidential candi- 
date who believes in a sound, conserva- 
tive policy, the primary purpose of which 
is the welfare of the United States of 
America and her people. 

Ever since the honeymoon days of the 
New Deal, many a Southern Congress- 
man has voted with the Republicans 
when the welfare of the Nation was, in 
their opinion, at stake. They did it in 
both House and Senate to override the 
veto of their party’s President. They did 
it on numerous other occasions. 

So I ask, is it good political sense now, 
when we are told the welfare—yes, the 
future existence of our Nation—is at 
stake; when we need a President who will 
restore the government to the people, 
give us a sound economic policy and a 
foreign policy which will enable us to 
meet the wiles, the chicanery, of a Stalin, 
or the statesmanship, if you call it that, 
of those who speak for other nations? 

The so-called Solid South has one- 
hundred-and-fifty-odd votes in the elec- 
toral college, which has 531. That is 
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more than one-quarter of the whole. 
When the individuals elected to that col- 
lege cast their votes, with those southern 
votes and the right kind of a candidate, 
Republicans could win, even though we 
lost New York, Pennsylvania, California, 
and Illinois. 

The deal which I proposed not only 
looks toward the welfare of our country; 
it gives promise of establishing a two- 
party system in the Solid South; of end- 
ing the threat of a Wallace and his com- 
munistic supporters; of giving us a Re- 
publican President, a house cleaning in 
Washington where Communists are still 
found in the executive agencies—re- 
cently a score in the Army, more than a 
hundred in Secretary of State (General) 
Marshall’s State Department. 

During the last year or two, we have 
heard a lot of praise of a bipartisan for- 
eign policy which, to date, has netted us 
nothing except trouble and the expendi- 
ture of billions of dollars and apparently 
is leading us toward a Third World War. 
Few have referred to that deal as a dis- 
honest, contemptible scheme, or as an 
insult to either political party. 

So why this squawk out of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee? Why this 
lack of enthusiasm from Republican 
leaders? 

Why not try a plan which promises the 
country and the party something tan- 
gible; something good, rather than three 
highly colored legislative balloons to be 
released by the House, punctured by the 
Senate? 

Often on Sunday night, Edgar Bergen 
says to Mortimer Snerd, “Mortimer, how 
can you be so stupid?” So the political 
wise-guys say to me, “Clare, how can you 
be so stupid?” And I can only answer, 
“Geniuses and wizards, I just happened 
to think of it.” And may I add—of my 
country and its future. 


REVIEW OF DISHONORABLE DISCHARGES 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the 
White House and certain elements in 
both the Democratic and Republican 
Parties are attempting to force down 
our throats infamous legislation for so- 
called civil rights. Not only are FEPC, 
antilynch, antipoll tax, and antisegre- 
gation a violation of States’ rights and a 
constitutional infringement upon the 
States—they are actually an insult to 
intelligence. I am very happy indeed 
that the Appropriations Committee of 
this House has deleted section 207 from 
the Labor Department’s Federal security 
bill, which is pending in the House today. 
Section 207 would have provided opera- 
tional machinery for the administration 
of some of these atrocious provisions and 
I am glad it has been stricken from the 
bill. I expect to support the committee 
in their action. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in the midst of all 
this tub thumping being done by the ad- 
ministration and both major political 
parties for the appeasement of vocal 
minorities whose vote they hope to have 
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in this political year, there is one non- 
vocal minority who has no one to speak 
in their behalf. The victims composing 
this group are not organized, they are 
not popular and they have no political 
influence. I refer to those boys of World 
War II who received discharges less than 
honorable. 

Now to you on both sides of the aisle, 
both Republicans and Democrats, if you 
really want to champion the cause of a 
minority which needs protecvion under 
the law, you are going to have the op- 
portunity of promoting the real civil 
rights of a great number of boys who 
served in this last war, by providing ma- 
chinery which will remove from many, 
and ameliorate the condition of a great 
many more, the injustice imposed upon 
them by an archaic, outmoded, kan- 
garoolike court martial under a system 
resembling Prussian militarism. 

I have introduced a bill which will set 
in motion machinery for the review of 
all courts martial resulting in a discharge 
less than honorable during this last war 
period, except for those individuals who 
are now actually confined in prison. The 
number of the bill is H. R. 5520. Today 
there are boys walking the streets of our 
cities and towns who cannot hold < job, 
because to do so they must produce an 
honorable discharge. It is the policy of 
many corporations that the employee 
must produee an honorable discharge be- 
fore he can work. I venture to say there 
is not one within the hearing of my voice 
who does not at this time have in mind 
the case of a boy who received unjust 
treatment to some degree. I know of 
young boys 17, 18, and 19 years of age 
who were incorrigible while in service, 
but who were not criminals. Some of 
them, after receiving disciplinary action 
by those courts less than general or spe- 
cial courts martial, later received a gen- 
eral court martial and a bad-conduct 
discharge. I know some of them, al- 
though at fault, were simply boys who 
were away from home for the first time 
and who fell under a bad influence and 
eventually got into minor trouble. Many 
of them pleaded guilty at a court-martial 
trial and accepted a decision of guilt 
without presenting any defense, unaware 
of the future consequence of a discharge 
less than honorable. It was the easy 
way out. 

Under these conditions some boys are 
today deprived of their rights as citizens. 
They are deprived of GI benefits includ- 
ing schooling and hospitalization. Some 
instances can almost be compared to the 
incident when stones were about to be 
cast at the woman at the well. Who are 
we to ignore the circumstances of a boy 
who got into petty trouble while giving 
service to this country, and who would 
now be a good citizen if given the oppor- 
tunity. 

The bill I have introduced provides for 
the review by an impartial body, with 
the power to set aside, reduce, or amend, 
in any manner found proper, discharges 
less than honorable. The body shall be 
composed of men independent of the 
military, but with each branch of the 
service represented, including the chap- 
lain’s office, to be headed by a civilian. 

This is briefly the outline of the meas- 
ure I propose, and you who are really 
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interested in civil rights are particularly 
invited to study this bill. If such can be 
enacted into law, I think the whole coun- 
try will be surprised and dismayed at 
what will be found in such a review and 
investigation of these past procedures. 

I plead with you, Members of this Con- 
gress, to take an interest in this matter, 
which I know by the dictates of con- 
science should be done immediately. It 
is a sad commentary that this body will 
indulge and tolerate the consideration 
of these insincere and politically baited 
issues on so-called civil rights when these 
conditions affecting so many young men 
exist. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BREHM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial relating 
to the postal employees. 


PRESCRIBING PROCEDURES OF INVESTI- 
GATING COMMITTEES 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and include a resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I take 
the floor for the purpose of calling the 
attention of the Members to H. R. 4641, 
a bill which I introduced December 4, 
1947. 

The purpose of this bill is to prescribe 
the procedures of investigating commit- 
tees of the Congress and to protect the 
rights of parties under investigation by 
such committees. 

If this bill could be enacted, it would 
extend to a world-famous scientist, such 
as Dr. E. U. Condon, the same protection 
which is now available to a chicken thief 
or a traffic violator; that is, the right of 
defense against his accusers. 

Character assassination under the 
cloak of congressional immunity by a 
Member of Congress or a congressional 
committee is a dangerous and abomi- 
nable travesty on every principle of 
Anglo-American justice and sense of fair 
play. 

The bill is as follows: 

H. R. 4641 
A bill to prescribe the procedures of investi- 
gating committees of the Congress and to 
protect the rights of parties under in- 
vestigation by such committees 

Be it enacted, etc., That it is hereby de- 
clared to be the purpose and policy of the 
Congress that all legislative committees and 
subcommittees shall conduct their proceed- 
ings with the utmost fairness to all who may 
be affected by them and shall make every 
effort to avoid the abuse of their proceedings 
as a forum for the making of charges detri- 
mental to the persons involved, which are 
not supported by convincing evidence. To 
this end the following specific regulations 
are prescribed. 

Sec. 2. (a) All witnesses at hearings of the 
committees, whether public or private, shall 
have the right to have the aid and assistance 
of counsel and such other assistance as may 
be necessary to protection of their rights and 
to a full and fair presentation of the matter 
under investigation. 

(b) Every witness who testifies in a hearing 
shall have a right at the conclusion of his 
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testimony either to make an oral statement 
or at his option to file a sworn statement 
which shall be made part of the record of 
such hearing, but such oral or written state- 
ment shall be relevant to the subject of the 
hearing. 

(c) If a committee, or any member thereof, 
shall make public any report furnished to it 
by its staff or others, or if any witness shall 
make, by oral testimony or documentary 
evidence, any statement reflecting adversely 
upon the character or reputation of any other 
person (including governmental officials or 
employees) the committee shall either at 
once strike such material from the record or 
shall grant to the person referred to an op- 
portunity to cross-examine the person re- 
sponsible for the report or making the state- 
ment, and to present countervailing evidence. 
Such cross-examination and evidence shall 
be relevant to the interests of the individual 
who is involved, and may be subject to such 
reasonable limits of time and duration as the 
committee may impose. In addition, the per- 
sons concerned shall have the right, but un- 
less subpenaed shall have no obligation to file 
with the committee any denial, defense, or 
explanation they may see fit and they shall 
have the right to testify in person. 

Sec. 3. The Congress hereby reaffirms the 
right and the duty of the press to comment 
on the activities of the Congress and indi- 
vidual Congressmen, whether favorably or 
adversely, and declares that it is contrary 
to this fundamental principle of a free 
society for editors, publishers, and reporters 
to be called into question before any com- 
mittee of Congress unless it is deemed es- 
sential by a full committee to the conduct of 
a legislative inquiry. And it is further de- 
clared to be the policy of the Congress that, 
except at his own request, no reporter, editor, 
or publisher shall be called to testify before 
a committee to be questioned concerning 
any publication by him, unless upon vote 
of a majority of the committee or subcom- 
mittee before whom he is called to testify: 
Provided, That no such person shall be called 
before any committee or subcommittee hav- 
ing less than five members. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
resolution introduced by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELp] is in 
keeping with his silly speech, it will not 
stand any more chance to pass this Con- 
gress than an elephant would to hang to 
a horizontal bar by his eyebrows. 

Of all the stupid attacks I have ever 
heard, it is accusing the Committee on 
Un-American Activities of persecution, 
when all in the world we have asked for 
is a letter written by the head of the FBI, 
that every Member of this Congress 
ought to see. If the FBI were out from 
under the Department of Justice, if it 
were an independent agency, so that 
Edgar Hoover could make his report di- 
rectly to the Congress, it would relieve 
the members of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of a great deal of the 
work that now devolves upon them. 

The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has not smeared or slandered any- 
body, and when you read the letter of 
the FBI you will all say the same thing. 

We are trying to protect this country 
against un-American or subversive ac- 
tivities of all kinds. 
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INCREASING VETERANS’ TRAINING RATE 
OF ALLOWANCE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (S. 1393) to increase the per- 
mitted rate of allowance and compensa- 
tion for training on the job under Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 1393) 
to increase the permitted rate of allowance 
and compensation for training on the job 
under Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommen€e to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by the House 
amendment insert the following: “That par- 
agraph 6 of part VIII of Veterans Regulation 
Numbered 1 (a), as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“*6. While enrolled in and pursuing a 
course under this part, (including an insti- 
tutional on-farm training course) such per- 
son, upon application to the Administrator, 
Shall be paid a subsistence allowance of $65 
per month, if without a dependent or de- 
pendents, or $90 per month, if he has a de- 
pendent or dependents, including regular 
holidays and leave not exceeding thirty days 
in a calendar year: Except, That (1) while 
so enrolled and pursuing a course of full- 
time institutional training, such person, 
shall be paid a subsistence allowance of $75 
per month, if without a dependent or de- 
pendents, or $105 per month if he has one 
dependent or $120 per month if he has more 
than one dependent, and (2) while so en- 
rolled and pursuing a course of part-time in- 
stitutional training, including a course of 
institutional on-farm training, or other com- 
bination course, such person shall be paid, 
subject to the limitations of this paragraph, 
additional subsistence allowance in an 
amount bearing the same relation to the dif- 
ference between the basic rates and the in- 
increased rates provided in (1) hereof as the 
institutional training part of such course 
bears to a course of full-time institutional 
training. Such person attending a course on 
&@ part-time basis, and such person receiving 
compensation for productive labor whether 
performed as part of his apprentice or other 
training on the job at institutions, business 
or other establishments, or otherwise, shall 
be entitled to receive such lesser sums, if 
any, as subsistence or dependency allowances 
as may be determined by the Administrator: 
Provided, That in no event shall the rate of 
such allowance plus the compensation re- 
ceived exceed $210 per month for a veteran 
without a dependent, or $270 per month for a 
veteran with one dependent, or $290 for a 
veteran with two or more dependents: Pro- 
vided further, That only so much of the com- 
pensation as is derived from productive labor 
based on the standard workweek for the par- 
ticular trade or industry, exclusive of over- 
time, shall be considered in computing the 
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rate of allowances payable under this para- 
graph.’ 

“Sec. 2. So much of paragraph 3 of part VII 
of Veterans Regulation Numbered 1 (a), as 
amended, as precedes the first proviso, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“3. While pursuing training prescribed 
herein and for two months after his employ- 
ability is determined, each veteran pursuing 
a course under this part, shall be paid a sub- 
sistence allowance of $65 per month, if with- 
out a iependent or dependents, or $90 per 
month, if he has a dependent or dependents: 
Except, That (1) each veteran pursuing a 
course of full-time institutional training 
under this part shall be paid a subsistence 
allowance of $75 per month, if without a de- 
pendent or dependents, or $105 per month, if 
he has on: dependent, or $120 per month, if 
he has more than one dependent, and (2) 
each veteran enrolled in and pursuing a 
course of institutional on-farm training or 
other .ombination course, under this part 
shall be paid, subject to the limitations of 
this paragraph, additional subsistence allow- 
ance in an amount bearing the same relation 
to the difference between the basic rates and 
the increased rates provided in (1) hereof as 
the institutional training part of such course 
bears to a course of full-time institutional 
training.’ 

“Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of April 1948.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
title of the bill, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by the House 
amendment insert the following: “An Act to 
provide additional subsistence allowances 
and to raise the ceilings on wages and allow- 
ances pertaining to certain veterans”; and 
the House agree to the same. 

EpiTrH Nourse RoGERs, 
BERNARD W. KEARNEY, 
ALVIN E. O’KoNskKI, 
J. E. RANKIN, 

W. M. WHEELER, 


Managers on the Part of the House. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
ELBERT D. THOMAS, 
LisTER HILL, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1393) to increase the 
permitted rate of allowance and compensa- 
tion for training on the job under Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, submit 
the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommerided in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

The House amendment struck out all of 
the Senate bill after the enacting clause. 
The committee of conference recommends 
that the Senate recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the House, with an 
amendment which is a substitute for both 
the Senate bill and the House amendment, 
and that the House agree to the same. 

The substantial differences between the 
House amendment and the proposed confer- 
ence substitute are noted in the following 
statement. 

The House amendment amends paragraph 
6 of part VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 
(a), as amended, but does not incorporate 
the increased rates of subsistence allowances 
provided in Public Law 411, Eightieth Con- 
gress, approved February 14, 1948, for vet- 
erans pursuing courses of full-time institu- 
tional training under the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act, as amended (Public Law 346, 
78th Cong.), or Public Law 16, Seventy-eighth 
Congress. The conference agreement incor- 
porates these increased rates and provides 
further that a veteran pursuing a course of 
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part-time institutional training, including a 
course of institutional on-farm training, or 
other combination course, shall be paid, sub- 
ject to the limitations of paragraph 6 of part 
VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, additional subsistence allowance 
in an amount bearing the same relation to 
the difference between the basic rates and the 
increased rates provided in section 1, of Pub- 
lic Law 411, Eightieth Congress, for full-time 
institutional training as the institutional 
training part of such course bears to a course 
of full-time institutional training. 

The bill as agreed to in conference also 
provides that a veteran enrolled in and pur- 
suing a course of institutional on-farm train- 
ing or other combination course under para- 
graph 3 of part VII of Veterans Regulation 
No. 1 (a), as amended, shall be paid, subject 
to the limitations of said paragraph 3, addi- 
tional subsistence allowance in an amount 
bearing the same relation to the difference 
between the basic rates and the increased 
rates provided in section 2 of Public Law 411, 
Eightieth Congress, for full-time institu- 
tional courses as the institutional training 
part of such course bears to a course of full- 
time institutional training. 

The bill as agreed to in conference inserts 
the following “(including an institutional 
on-farm training course)” after the words 
“under this part,” in line 1 of paragraph 6 of 
part VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), 
as amended. These words were included in 
the law prior to the enactment of Public Law 
411, Eightieth Congress: 

The Senate bill increases the amount of 
subsistence allowance plus compensation 
that a veteran may receive while enrolled in 
and pursuing a course of education and 
training under title II of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act for a veteran without de- 
pendents from $175 to $200 a month, and 
from $200 to $250 per month for a veteran 
with dependents. The House amendment 
provides for $250 per month for a veteran 
without dependents, $325 for a veteran hav- 
ing one dependent, and $350 for a veteran 
having two or more dependents. The confer- 
ence agreement represents a compromise 
within the limits of the two versions. As 
agreed upon, the ceilings are fixed at $210 per 
month for a veteran without a dependent, 
$270 for a veteran with one dependent, and 
$290 for a veteran having two or more de- 
pendents. 

Under existing law in computing ceiling 
amounts regularly scheduled overtime is in- 
cluded as wages but incidental or irregular 
overtime compensation is not so included. 
The Senate bill has no provision on this sub- 
ject but the House amendment provides for 
the exclusion of all overtime, whether regular 
or irregular, and the conference agreement 
accepts the House provision. 

The present law provides that in order to 
receive subsistence allowance for training on 
the job, the job shall customarily require a 
period of training of not less than 3 months 
and not more than 2 years of full-time train- 
ing. The House amendment extends this 
provision by two additional years to make the 
limit 4 years of full-time training. There is 
no corresponding provision in the Senate 
bill. The bill as agreed to in conference 
omits this provision of the House amend- 
ment. 

The title of the bill as amended by the 
House reads “An act to raise the ceilings on 
wages and allowances payable to veterans 
undergoing training on the job, and for other 
purposes.” 

The amended title as agreed to in confer- 
ence reads “An act to provide additional sub- 
sistence allowances and to raise the ceilings 
on wages and allowances pertaining to cer- 
tain veterans.” 

EpITH NouRSE ROGERS, 

BERNARD W. KEARNEY, 

ALvIn E. O’KonskI, 

J. E. RANKIN, 

W. M. WHEELER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent vhav 
all Members who so desire may extend 
their remarks at this point in the Recorp, 
and I further ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have five legislative 
days to extend their remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the bill as agreed upon by the 
conferees sets ceilings for a veteran 
without dependents at $210, or one with 
one dependent at $270, and $290 for one 
having two or more dependents. This 
contrasts with the House-approved 
figures of $250, $325, and $350 for the 
same classes. The Senate figures, as you 
will recall, were $200 for a veteran with- 
out dependents and $250 for a veteran 
with dependents. The present ceiling is 
$175 for a veteran without dependents 
and $200 for a veteran with dependents. 

I feel that the House managers ob- 
tained the best compromise between the 
two versions that was possible. We did 
succeed in raising the ceiling substan- 
tially over the present level and I believe 
this will greatly benefit the veterans who 
are taking training on the job and at- 
tending school while working on a part- 
time basis. 

The House bill provided for the exclu- 
sion of all overtime in the determination 
of ceilings, and this provision has been 
retained by the conferees. In other 
words, a veteran may work as much over- 
time as it is possible for him to do with- 
out having this added amount count 
against the ceiling. There was no pro- 
vision for this subject in the Senate bill. 

The 2-year limit for training on the 
job was retained and it was felt that this 
will result in quite a substantial saving 
to the Government. 

The bill, as agreed to in conference, al- 
so provides that a veteran enrolled in a 
course of institutional on-the-farm 
training or a part-time institutional 
course shall be paid a subsistence allow- 
ance in an amount bearing the same re- 
lation to the difference between the basic 
rates and the increased rates of Public 
Law 411—increased subsistence rates— 
as the institutional training part of such 
course bears to a course of full-time 
institutional training. ‘ 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
my intention to take the time of the 
membership in speaking on the provi- 
sions of the conference report. The orig- 
inal bill was thoroughly discussed in 
the House during debate prior to passage. 
It might suffice then to make a few ob- 
servations on the conference report, 
which is the bill in its final form and 
presented for your approval today. In 
the preparation for passage by both 
Houses, the provisions of the so-called 
subsistence bill, S. 1394, raising the al- 
lowances for veterans attending educa- 
tional institutions, was placed in the con- 
ference report, as it was felt that by its 
omission Public Law 411 might be nulli- 
fied due to the fact that both bills per- 
tained to an amendment of paragraph 
6, section VIII of Veterans Regulation 

No. 1 (a) as amended. 
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The conferees agreed to the increased 
rates and provided further that a veteran 
pursuing a course of part-time institu- 
tional training, including a course of in- 
stitutional on-farm training, or other 
combination course, shall be paid, sub- 
ject to the limitations of paragraph 6 
of part VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 
1 (a) as amended, additional subsistence 
allowance in an amount bearing the same 
relation to the difference between the 
basic rates and the increased rates pro- 
vided in section 1 of Public Law 411, 
Eightieth Congress, for full-time insti- 
tutional training as the institutional 
training part of such course bears to a 
course of full-time institutional training. 

The report also provides that in pur- 
suing a course of institutional on-farm 
training, a veteran shall be paid addi- 
tional subsistence allowance in an 
amount bearing the same relation to the 
difference between the basic law and the 
increased rates as provided in Public 
Law 411 for full-time institutional 
courses as the institutional training part 
of such course bears to a course of full- 
time institutional training. 

The bill as agreed to inserts the words 
“including an institutional on-farm 
training course” after the words “under 
this part” in line 1 of paragraph 6 of part 
VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) 
as amended. 

Reconciling the different views of both 
Houses on the ceiling amounts, the con- 
ferees compromised and the ceilings are 
fixed at $210 per month for a veteran 
without a dependent, $270 per month for 
a veteran with one dependent, and $290 
per month for a veteran having two or 
more dependents. 

The bill also provides for the exclu- 
sion of all overtime, with the House con- 
ferees receding on the extension of the 


on-the-job training to 4 years, leaving. 


the length of time for training as now in 
the law—namely, 2 years. 

The act shall take effect April 1, 1948. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we on this 
side have no requests for time. We all 
signed the conference report and we are 
willing to vote on it now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
appearing in the current issue of the 
Christian Advocate. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of my colleague the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney], who is in the 
hospital at the present time, I ask unani- 
mous consent that he be permitted to 
extend his remarks in the RecorD and 
include an article from Il Progresso of 
June 29. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a clipping on in- 
creased wages for postal employees. 
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REVIEW OF COURTS MARTIAL 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I lis- 
tened with much interest to the remarks 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Bur eson], in which he stated that he 
has introduced a bill which would pro- 
vide for the automatic review of all courts 
martial, and that the present reviews 
of such courts are in the nature of a 
farce, or something of that description, 
I do not recall his exact words. Certainly 
I would have no objection to the re- 
view of courts martial. The Navy makes 
mistakes; the Army makes mistakes; we 
all make mistakes. If there is an oppor- 
tunity to give them further review, it 
should be done. 

But I believe the gentleman is entirely 
mistaken when he says there has been 
no adequate review of courts martial 
provided in the military departments of 
the Government. I do not want to com- 
ment on such reviews by the Army, but 
insofar as the Navy is concerned it has 
had a special Board of Review, composed 
of civilians, set up for such cases; and I, 
from my own personal experience, know 
that it operates efficiently. I have had 
several courts martial reviewed by this 
Board, and in at least two cases the 
verdicts and the findings were set aside. 
That, Mr. Speaker, is justice accord- 
ing to the highest standards of the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

In our most laudable desire to pro- 
tect the rights and the interests of every 
American, we should not allow our enthu- 
siasm to cast discredit on agencies of 
the Government which are now doing 
all that seems possible to protect every 
right of citizens who come under their 
jurisdiction. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 562) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the 
Secretary of State on the operations of 
the Department of State under section 
32 (b) (2) of Public Law 584, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, as required by that law. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WuiteE Howse, March 8, 1948. 


(Enclosure: Report from the Secre- 
tary of State concerning Public Law 584.) 


LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1949 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 5728) making appropriations 
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for the Department of Labor, the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and related inde- 
pendent agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1949, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for 
general debate be equally divided be- 
tween the gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Focarty] and myself, that we 
continue general debate without limita- 
tion of time, and that the bill be read for 
amendment if the debate is concluded 
early this afternoon. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I personally have 
no desire to have the bill go over until 
tomorrow. As far as I personally am 
concerned, I would just as soon finish 
the debate today and start reading the 
bill for amendment. But there is one 
question in my mind, whether or not all 
the Members of the House realized that 
the bill would be read today and would 
be ready to have the bill considered un- 
der the 5-minute rule. That is a ques- 
tion I cannot answer, but if I do not hear 
anything from this side of the House I 
am not going to object to the request. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I ask the 
gentleman from Wisconsin if it is con- 
templated to finish the bill today? 

Mr. KEEFE. That is my expectation. 
We have no requests for time in general 
debate. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to coop- 
erate with the gentleman, but assuming 
there is a roll call—I do not know that 
there will be one, but assuming that there 
might be one—what would be the proce- 
dure? 

Mr. KEEFE. If there is a roll call, in 
view of the usual and ordinary exigencies 
that occur in the House, I would have 
no objection to having it go over until 
tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would feel 
in the event that a roll call were to be had 
that the vote should go over until to- 
morrow. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentieman from Wisconsin (Mr. KEEFE)? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 5728, with Mr. 
HarnEss of Indiana in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill makes appro- 
priations for the Federal Security Agency 
and the Labor Department. I shall not 
attempt any technical discussion of the 
details of this bill, but I shall attempt 
to outline in broad terms those things I 
believe the membership of the House is 
interested in. Those who have studied 
the bill will observe that for the first time, 
at least, in the years that I have been a 
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Member oi the Congress, we are sub- 
mitting this bill with some very im- 
portant parts eliminated. We expect to 
bring in a subsequent appropriation bill 
to cover those departments that have 
been left out of this particular bill. The 
reason for that is obvious. As you all 
know, the President's reorganization pro- 
gram which proposes to transfer the 
Bureau of Employment Security to the 
Labor Department is under considera- 
tion in the other body at this time. The 
House has already voted disapproval of 
that program. It makes a great deal of 
difference to this particular appropria- 
tion bill as to where the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security is to be located, 
whether in the Labor Department or in 
the Federal Security Agency. Should the 
Senate take action such as is taken by 
the House, then automatically within 6 
months after the termination of the war 
and a declaration to that effect, the Em- 
ployment Service would automatically be 
transferred back to the Federal Security 
Agency, there to be combined in one op- 
eration in some way with the Bureau of 
Employment Security. The question as 
to what agency should have control of 
the Veterans’ Employment Agency also 
becomes a matter of great concern. So 
the subcommittee decided that we would 
not bring in this bill with provisions for 
the employment service in the Labor De- 
partment, or provisions for the Vet- 
erans’ Employment Service, which is now 
in the Labor Department, o1 for the 
Bureau of Employment Security, which 
is in the Federal Security Agency. When 
we got into the thing we discovered that 
the whole Federal Security Agency is be- 
ing reorientated and reorganized and 
shifted about, and we found that the 
justifications which were submitted to 
the committee for the Federal Security 
Agency in many of its aspects, specifically 
the Social Security Agency and the ad- 
ministrative office, were so out of har- 
mony with what they are doing down 
there and what they propose to do that 
we could not intelligently survey the 
needs and provide funds for the program 
as it is to be reorganized by the new 
Administrator. So we have left out of 
consideration in this bill the entire ap- 
propriation for the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, which includes all of the 
aspects of social security, including the 
Children’s Bureau. We have left out one 
phase of the activity of the Public Health 
Service, namely the mental health serv- 
ice, because we want to have a very much 
more extended hearing than we have 
had to date on that program. 

We have also left out of the bill the 
Employment Service, Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service in the Labor Department. 
We will bring in a subsequent bill as soon 
as we know what the status of those 
agencies is to be, under the President’s 
reorganization program. 

This bill is a very comprehensive one 
and covers a great many agencies. For 
instance, in the Federal Security Agency, 
the new Administrator, Mr. Ewing, is 
trying to put into force and effect some 
administrative changes and groupings 
of functions in the Federal Security 
Agency that may have a tendency to bet- 
ter integration of the various programs 
of the Federal Security Agency. So 
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there is the Administrator's office, and 
the question arises as to what shall be 
placed directly under the Administrator. 
Shall the whole personnel problem of the 
entire Federal Security Agency be lifted 
out of the various subagencies and bu- 
reaus and transferred to the Adminis- 
trator’s office? Shall all of the audit 
divisions of the various grant-in-aid pro- 
grams be lifted out of the various bu- 
reaus and transferred to the Adminis- 
trator’s office? Shall we have a direct 
line of authority from the Administrator 
of Federal Security extending to the 
Social Security Administrator, Mr. Alt- 
meyer, and through him to the various 
bureaus and subbureaus of the Social 
Security Administrator? Shall there be 
a direct line from the Administrator to 
the Pure Food and Drug Administration, 
to the Office of Education, to the Public 
Health Service, to the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation? Each of those 
various and sundry activities are more 
or less uncoordinated, having been 
thrown together under the general head 
of Federal Security Agency. And that 
problem now presents itself to the new 
Administrator and he is struggling with 
it. So we expect to have long and con- 
tinued hearings on the appropriations 
for those agencies in an effort to see if 
we cannot only get better administra- 
tion but save some money. So I shall 
eliminate from my discussion those 
agencies that have been eliminated from 
this bill. 

Everybody wants to save money. You 
all get letters from your constituents 
complaining because the CongreSs does 
not cut appropriations deep enough. 
Now, here is a pretty good illustration 
of the difficulty that confronts the Con- 
gress, and I want to call your attention 
to it. If you will turn to page 21 of the 
hearings you will see a description of the 
1949 estimates of appropriations for the 
Federal Security Agency, totaling $1,175,- 
608,779. Now, that is a lot of money. 
Some people say, “Now, why don’t you 
just cut that in two. Just slash it right 
down the middle.” If you will turn to 
this table you will see what is involved. 
American Printing House for the Blind; 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation; 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf; Food 
and Drug Administration; Freedmen’s 
Hospital; Howard University; Office of 
Education; Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation; Public Health Service; St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital; Social Security Admin- 
istration; and Office of the Administra- 
tor. Out of that total of $1,175,000,000, 
over $1,079,000,000 is represented by 
grants and benefits under existing law, 
old-age pensions, old-age and survivors’ 
insurance, and a host of other grants 
and benefits that are provided by existing 
law; and neither the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations nor this Congress can 
change the amount of the funds required, 
unless you change the organic law and 
say you are going to stop these grant- 
in-aid programs. Of that total amount 
of $1,079,000,000, $1,020,000,000 is abso- 
lutely mandatory. There is only $58,- 
000,000 in which we have any discretion 
and that is in the Public Health Service. 
So that out of a total of 100 percent you 
have 98.1 of grants and benefits, and of 
the balance, $29,534,000 is for the opera- 
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tion of hospitals; $2,472,000 for the oper- 
ation of educational institutions; and so 
on. When, therefore, we got into the 
field of an attempt to cut appropriations 
as some people would believe was possible, 
as far as the Appropriations Committee 
was concerned, its hands were tied, ef- 
fectively tied, by this whole grant-in-aid 
program. 

Is there anyone who would want to cut 
out the Federal contribution to old age 
Pensions? 

Is there anyone who wants to cut out 
the grants to States for maternal and 
child welfare? Or for crippled children? 
Or for the blind? 

Is there anybody who would ask us to 
default on the appropriations necessary 
to finance old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance? 

Is there anybody who would ask us to 
default in the payment of the sums nec- 
a under the Railroad Retirement 

ct? 

Would anybody be so brave as to sug- 
gest that we stop paying unemployment 
compensation? I think not. 

Therefore, so far as this particular 
bill is concerned it becomes very difficult 
to make the large reductions in public 
expenditures that some people seem to 
think ought to be made. This particular 
bill provides a lot of money. If you turn 
to page 4 of the report you will see a table 
which will show by titles just how much 
has been deferred to the next bill and 
how much is involved in the bill that is 
now before us. 

Let me discuss the Labor Department. 
In the Labor Department we have the 
Secretary’s office, the Solicitor’s office, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Wo- 
men’s Bureau; we have the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, and we have the Ap- 
prenticeship Division of the Department 
of Labor. The contention is made by cer- 
tain people that because the subcom- 
mittee scrutinizes the requests for ap- 
propriations rather carefu'ly and have 
made some very substantial reductions 
in the funds for certain divisions of the 
Department of Labor, that the commit- 
tee was antilabor and was out to de- 
stroy the Labor Department. I want to 
say with all the vehemence at my com- 
mand that nothing could be further from 
the truth. We are endeavoring to work 
out a harmonious working relationship 
with the Department of Labor to the end 
that they will have confidence in the 
committee and in the Congress, and 
know that they can come up with their 
estimates and that they will be given a 
very fair hearing. This year every bu- 
reau that came before the subcommittee 
indicated that they had had a most fair 
and most complete hearing on their esti- 
mates. But it is a funny thing, that any 
time you want to save a little money emo- 
tionalism creeps into the picture, and it 
is so easy to build a case for your own 
bureau and make the suggestion: “Well, 
make your cut over here some other 
place, but leave me alone; I am so nec- 
essary.” 

So we come to the Women’s Bureau. 
That was established years ago under 
Republican administration. It has a val- 
uable function to perform, but like most 
other bureaus they want to expand, and 
expand, and expand; and despite the fact 
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that we are giving them in this bill a 
lot more money than they had in 1939 
and the early 40’s, they complained that 
the committee was out to destroy the 
Women’s Bureau. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. The fact is that we 
refused to provide funds for maintaining 
six regional offices throughout the coun- 
try for the Women’s Bureau, and we re- 
fused to grant them funds to set up an- 
other Women’s Bureau regional office 
down in the South, in Atlanta. Much 
can be said on both sides of the argu- 
ment. The committee heard the testi- 
mony that was given and pressed the cut 
for those regional offices. Those who ask 
the money, of course, build up a case of 
necessity in every instance. You would 
not expect them to claim anything else. 
But we are charged with the responsi- 
bility of trying to evaluate the expendi- 
ture of public funds and to see that where 
no proper showing of necessity has been 
made we do not intend to make provision 
for that activity. 

So, the committee, at least a majority, 
determined that no proper showing had 
been made before this committee for the 
maintenance of seven regional offices for 
the Women’s Bureau. We have pro- 
vided money that will enable the 
Women’s Bureau to maintain its primary 
function as stated in the organic law 
that set it up. They have plenty of 
funds with which to carry out the func- 
tions that they ought to be carrying out. 
But, like every other agency of Govern- 
ment that once gets started, they all seem 
to have this idea that they cannot func- 
tion unless they set up regional offices all 
over America. I challenge anybody that 
has a sense and a spirit of fairness to read 
the hearings on the necessity for re- 
gional offices, as indicated by one of the 
regional directors who came before the 
conimittee, a Miss Wolf from St. Louis, 
who was given every opportunity to ex- 
plain the nature and character of her 
work and what she was doing, and if any 
Member of Congress on either side can 
read out of that testimony the necessity 
for maintaining seven regional offices for 
the Women’s Bureau, then you are better 
than the majority members of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. I want to compliment 
the gentleman who is making a very able 
explanation of this bill for refusing to 
further extend bureaucracy in this Bu- 
reau, by refusing the money for such 
further expansion. I think we all know 
that the gentleman is very interested in 
public and social welfare, women’s work 
and children’s work, yet he understands 
and is acting under that understand- 
ing to protect them and to protect the 
Federal Government and the Federal 
Treasury as well. I commend him. 

Mr. KEEFE. I thank the gentleman 
for those ~emarks. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. What function pres- 
ently being performed by the Women’s 
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Bureau would be interfered with if larger 
appropriations were not made? 

Mr. KEEFE. It is contended on the 
part of the Women’s Bureau that they 
would be able to render service through- 
out the country and cover seven or eight 
States with one lady, located some place 
in a regional office, and bring to the peo- 
ple of the country the benefits of the 
research and statistical material, and so 
on, of the Women’s Bureau. Now,I chal- 
lenge the gentlemen to read the testi- 
mony. This lady was brought before us 
to typify the workings in these regional 
offices, and I am very frank to say that 
while I can conceive that one of these 
regional directors who join the Univer- 
sity Women’s organization, or the 
League of Women Voters, or belong to 
the Parent-Teacher Association, is 
called on to go out and make speeches 
and all that sort of thing, after all, the 
fundamental function of the Women’s 
Bureau is to protect the rights and de- 
velop the rights and standards of women 
in industry and to gather here in Wash- 
ington, in a bureau, legislation through- 
out the country affecting the rights of 
women and to disseminate that infor- 
mation throughout the country, and that 
can well be done within the limits of 
the appropriations which we have pro- 
vided. 

Mr. WALTER. I have examined the 
testimony and I cannot see where the 
work they are now performing would in 
any wise be interfered witk by not in- 
creasing the appropriation. 

Mr. KEEFE. Anybody who reads the 
record, who has an unprejudiced mind, 
must come to that same conclusion. 

I shall not have time to discuss all of 
the items, but I want to talk a little bit 
about the Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Now, there is an illustration of a bureau 
in the Department of Labor that gets 
started as the result of am administra- 
tive order of the Secretary of Labor, and 
they start to build up a new bureau, and 
like every. other bureau, after it once 
gets started and gets an allocation of 
funds, it starts to grow and grow and 
grow. So, the Secretary has been par- 
ticularly careful to assign to the Division 
of Labor Standards some functions 
which, in my opinion, have been utterly 
and completely unjustified; for example, 
the assignment by the Secretary of Labor 
to the Division of Labor Standards of the 
function of recording and receiving con- 
tracts, labor-union contracts, as stipu- 
lated by the provisions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. That was a function of the 
Secretary of Labor, and he set it up in 
his office. But when he saw perhaps 
that there was some need for bolstering 
this rather tenuous thing called the Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards, he transferred 
that function out of his office to the 
Division of Labor Standards. What does 
that have to do with the organization 
that is designed and set up to promote 
safety and sanitation in the factories of 
this country? This committee is trans- 
ferring that money back to the Secre- 
tary’s office and saying, “You handle 
that where it was intended to be han- 
dled, in your office.” 

At first the committee was inclined 
to take away the entire appropriation 
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for the Division of Labor Standards, but 
on reconsideration we decided that we 
would give them a couple of hundred 
thousand dollars. 

The man that is head of it, Mr. Con- 
nolly, is a fine fellow, but like everybody 
else he comes down here with great zeal 
to do a job. They are looking around 
for things to do, “What activity can we 
get into that we can make a showing on 
and thus start to build up?” There are 
some things that they could do, and we 
are encouraging them to go ahead and do 
those things, the specific things provided 
for in the report, and nothing more. 

I call your attention to the fact that a 
number of years ago I discussed with 
Miss Perkins, when she was Secretary of 
Labor, the consolidation of the Public 
Contracts Division, Walsh-Healey, and 
the Wage and Hour Division, as far as 
their inspection service was concerned. 
I was successful in getting Miss Perkins 
to see the benefits that would accrue 
from the consolidation of those two serv- 
ices, and she did it administratively and 
threw them together, and appointed Mr. 
Walling as the head of the combined 
agencies. He had formerly been the 
head of the Wage and Hour Division. 

I went a step further with her and 
suggested at that time, several years ago, 
“Why don’t you set up a training pro- 
gram by which the inspectors of the 
Wage and Hour Division can be trained 
in the rudiments, at least, of factory in- 
spection, safety, and sanitation, so when 
these six or seven or eight hundred in- 
spectors, scattered all over the land, are 
making their inspections in these plants 
they can have the State factory inspec- 
tor go along with them and offer help 
with suggestions and advice—and that is 
all it could be in any event—to the States 
in the matter of safety and sanitation?” 

I am glad to say that this year, in the 
budget estimate, the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision is now embarking upon that pro- 
gram. We have a number of trained fac- 
tory inspectors and experts and they are 
going to train all the inspectors of the 
Wage and Hour Division to go out into 
these plants and make recommendations 
where they find that a basic safety re- 
quirement is not being complied with, 
and offer suggestions to the State factory 
people. That is a step in the right direc- 
tion of providing service and getting 
away from the possibility of some other 
agency having a bureau of inspectors 
going out and performing perhaps an 
identical service. I want to compliment 
the head of the Wage and Hour Division 
on his efforts in bringing that about. 

There is another thing in here. You 
will remember that in the selective-serv- 
ice law there was a provision setting up 
what were then called the veterans’ re- 
employment rights. It was a very good 
law. Congress passed it and said, “When 
you take a person under selective service 
and put him in the armed services and 
take him out of his job, he ought to be 
entitled to his job, with seniority, and 
sO on.” 

Now see what has happened. The se- 
lective service is over with. Every single 
man that was taken by selective service 
into the armed services of this country 
has been discharged long ago from the 
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service. There is no one in the armed 
services today that is not a volunteer. 
Yet the Solicitor of the Labor Depart- 
ment wrote an opinion that the benefits 
of the veterans’ reemployment rights ex- 
tend to every person from now on and 
forever. A man can quit his job, volun- 
tarily decide he wants to enlist for 6 
years, and reenlist for 6 years more, no 
matter how long he is in the service, and 
leave his job, and their concept is that 
that man is entitled to his reemployment 
rights whenever he gets out, and he can 
come back and claim his rights and bump 
somebody else off that may have been 
working in that job all these years. 

I took that matter up with the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Armed 
Services. We had General Hershey be- 
fore us. I discussed it with the subchair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee. 
They had legislation all prepared, I was 
advised, to do away with that situation, 
because it never was the intent of Con- 
gress at any time that those reemploy- 
ment rights should apply to anyone ex- 
cept those who were taken into the armed 
services under selective service. 

When we did away with selective serv- 
ice that Veterans Reemployment Rights 
Division that was set up pursuant to the 
law was transferred to the Labor De- 
partment. There they have a bureau 
established now, and it was considered, 
due to this opinion of the Solicitor of the 
Labor Department, that the Bureau 
should continue. They are in here asking 
for $500,000. Their work load has gone 
way down. There are some 3,500 county 
service officers and veterans’ officers scat- 
tered all over the United States to ad- 
vise veterans on every problem, includ- 
ing problems of reempioyment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentieman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 additional minutes. 

With all this help that is given, if a 
situation arises that is troublesome, then 
the veteran must go to the United States 
district attorney in his district in any 
event to start a lawsuit to get his rights 
back. I really did not believe that the 
head of this agency himself ever had any 
idea that the Congress would continue 
and we stopped it by giving it no more 
money and we are recapturing the money 
that we gave them for last year. It 
ought to be stopped. There is abso- 
lutely no reason for it at all. 

While on that subject, may I jump 
over to another subject and that is the 
Railroad Retirement Board. The situ- 
ation there is the same as it is with so- 
cial security. Very properly Congress 
legislated so as to see that the priority 
rights of those who were employed in 
the railroad industry and who left and 
went into the armed services should be 
protected under the railroad retirement 
law by a direct appropriation out of the 
Treasury to keep up his payments and 
keep up his record while he is in the 
armed services. We did the same thing 
under social security. While the railroad 
retirement is financed by taxes on the 
employees and upon the carriers, here 
is a direct appropriation of $24,000,000 or 
$25,000,000, which is required to pay into 
the fund the amount necessary to keep 
in good standing and keep up the insur- 
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ance credits of a man who voluntarily 
leaves the railroad industry, who decides 
he can get a better job in the Army, and 
voluntarily quits, goes into the Army, and 
stays there for 10 years. Then under the 
veterans’ reemployment rights he comes 
out and says to the railroad company, 
“T want my job back.” Not only that, but 
under this provision of law, he says, “I 
want my benefit credit built up for all the 
years that I have been in the service.” 
The Railroad Retirement Board came be- 
fore us themselves and said that that 
was wrong and ought not to be done 
and that it was causing them untold 
trouble, statistically and otherwise, to try 
to figure these credits. So this bill con- 
tains language which will eliminate that 
difficulty. 

Referring to the Bureau uf Apprentice- 
ship, may I say to many of you who are 
interested in that, that this committee is 
very much of the opinion that the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship is doing a splendid job. 
I have been one of its proponents for 
many years. We are practically giving 
them the amount of the budget estimate 
for the next year. 

With reference to the Wage and Hour 
Division, we are giving them substan- 
tially the budget estimate, because we 
feel they are doing a very splendid job. 

Now we get over into the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. I shall not discuss the 
American Printing House for the Blind 
and the Bureau for Employees Compen- 
sation. I just want to say this in ref- 
erence to the latter. You know that we 
used to have a Bureau of Employees 
Compensation, which sat up in New 
York. We had a Commission and they 
had a secretary. Under the President’s 
reorganization plan they did away with 
that Commission and transferred the 
outfit to the Federal Security Agency. 
They just have a Director now, but they 
set up an appeal board here in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency consisting of the 
same people who used to be the Com- 
missioners. They are getting the same 
salary and are doing the same job. We 
have called attention to the situation in 
this report. I think the proper legisla- 
tive committee ought to get busy and 
find out whether it is necessary to have 
three Commissioners sitting here as an 
appeal board at big, fat salaries, too, 
and doing very little. 

I shall not spend time on the Colum- 
bia Institution for the Deaf. I shall not 
spend time on the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration except to say that while 
in Dr. Dunbar, the head of that agency, 
we have one of the finest examples of 
a man devoting himself to the public 
service that it has been my privilege to 
know since I have been in Washington, 
a man who is really doing an honest job. 
I wish the situation in the country was 
such that we could give to Dr. Dunbar 
all of the money that he requests. I do 
not think that he would spend it in- 
judiciously, but the fact of the matter 
is that we must show some retrench- 
ment in this program, and so, despite 
the fact that we have such a high re- 
gard for the work of the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration, we have seen fit 
not to give them all of the funds that 
they asked for. 
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I shall not discuss Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital. I want to say a word about 
Howard University. We have been try- 
ing to develop Howard University, 
which is the outstanding institution in 
America, financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in large part, devoted to higher 
education for the Negro. I challenge 
the statement made on the floor of this 
House that it is a cesspool of commu- 
nism. I wish every Member of this 
House could have been out there at 
Howard University as I was privileged 
to be there a few days ago, when they 
celebrated their annual charter day ob- 
servance. If you had seen the mag- 
nificent program that I witnessed there 
under the supervision and direction of 
Dr. JokAnson, head of that great in- 
stitution, you would never have gained 
any impression that there was any 
cesspool of communism. I say to you 
that your committee has for a number 
of years recognized the fact that if we 
are going to provide education for the 
Negro in this country, in the higher lev- 
els of education, in medicine, in law, in 
pharmacy, in dentistry, and in engineer- 
ing, there is no practical place in Amer- 
ica where a colored man can go for a 
higher education except to Howard 
University. 

I shall say more on that subject at 
some later date. But I want you to know 
that this committee is not acting foolish- 
ly. We are attempting to build that 
institution to provide doctors and den- 
tists and technicians who can go out and 
fill the most tremendous need among the 
colored people that ever existed in any 
land. 

I want to. discuss the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation just a moment. 
Do you know that there is a program 
over which there is absolutely no ceiling 
whatsoever and it can grow and grow 
and grow until it is easy to conceive an 
annual appropriation of $200,000,000 or 
$300,000,000. What is the vocational re- 
habilitation division? It operates pur- 
suant to laws passed by this Congress. 
It is a Federal-State program, in which 
the Federal Government pays 100 per- 
cent of the cost of administration in the 
States; 100 percent of the cost of coun- 
seling services in the States, and 50 per- 
cent of the cost of the prosthetic ap- 
pliances, medical operations, and so on. 
Anybody in the United States, any civil- 
ian in the United States that is presently 
disabled from gainful employment as a 
result of injury or a congenital condition, 
is the object of the work of this voca- 
tional rehabilitation group. They are 
doing a magnificent job and they can 
justify the money they ask and they 
could justify several times the amount 
of money we appropriated in the num- 
ber of people that they are rehabilitating 
and putting back into gainful employ- 
ment. I have no objection to the pro- 
gram, but I think it is time that the Con- 
gress itself took a look at the picture and 
decided how far you expect us to go; how 
much money you expect to ultimately put 
into this program. The committee de- 
cided to maintain the program in the 
next fiscal year at the level at which it 
operated this year. Good arguments 
could be made for appropriating twice as 
much money, but it seems to me the Fed- 
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eral Government has got to stop some 
place in this grant-in-aid program if we 
are not going to bankrupt the Federal 
Treasury. 

Let me say just a word about a situ- 
ation that I know many of you are inter- 
ested in. That is the program of voca- 
tional education, which is found in the 
Office of. Education. May I say at the 
outset I have been one of the strongest 
supporters of vocational education, and 
my record in the Congress will so indi- 
cate. A couple of years ago the Congress 
passed the George-Barden Act, and they 
set up a maximum limit of appropria- 
tions in four different categories with a 
formula for distribution among the 
States, of about $29,500,000. The Con- 
gress last year appropriated something 
over $18,000,000 and told the Commis- 
sioner that it wanted every State in the 
Union to receive this present fiscal year 
as much money as they had available 
under the allocations made. 

The deficiency committee has ap- 
proved an additional amount to bring the 
total cost and total payments to the 
States up to something in excess of 
$19,000,000. ‘They come in this year and 
they want the full $29,000,000 because 
the George Barton Act says that is the 
limit of authority. They immediately 
jumped to the limit. 

They have done a remarkable job in 
promoting vocational education all over 
this country and they can do a remark- 
able job with the money we have given 
them in this bill. This maintains their 
funds at the same level they had for 
expenditure this year. Now, again, the 
Congress has got to determine whether 
or not just because Congress has said: 
“Now, here is the utter limit you can go,” 
are you going to jump to that limit right 
away, or are you going to wait until the 
fiscal condition of this country gets so 
that we can afford to make such tremen- 
dous jumps? 

I would like to spend 2 hours discussing 
the work of the United States Public 
Health Service. It is very close to me 
and I want to say at the beginning that 
one of the finest men it has ever been 
my privilege to know and work with is 
Dr. Thomas Parran. It was a great 
shock to me that Dr. Parran was not 
reappointed. He was before our com- 
mittee and justified the entire appro- 
priation. I consider him to be one of the 
most distinguished men in the world in 
the field of public health and what he 
has done in the field of public health in 
directing this great operation all over 
America and throughout the world has 
been of remarkable benefit to the people 
of this country. I am sure that the 
work which he has carried on during the 
last 12 years and during all of the years 
I have been on this committee will be 
carried on by Dr. Scheele, his successor 
as surgeon general. He is a very able 
and splendid man. 

This committee has provided the funds 
to carry on the cancer program at an ac- 
celerated rate. We are bound and de- 
termined to do everything that can be 
done by the Federal Government wisely 
and judiciously to aid the researchers 
throughout America and _ throughout 
the world in an effort to find the cause 
and cure of cancer, and we are working 
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very closely with the Atomic Energy 
Commission in the experiments that are 
being conducted there in the use of radio- 
active isotopes in this fight on cancer. 
I believe that the time is not too far dis- 
tant when with the impetus that we are 
giving this and is being given by private 
grants, by donations and by the solicita- 
tion of the American Cancer Society and 
other interested people, we are going to 
get behind the movement to the extent 
that we will develop the scientists and 
the researchers and the clinicians and 
the hospitals with clinical facilities, so 
that we will conquer that dread disease. 
We have got money in here to build a 
great clinical hospital out here in Be- 
thesda where we are bringing the clini- 
cians and the technicians and the re- 
searchers together in the matter of can- 
cer research. We have money in this 
bill to bring such people together in 12 
of the great research institutions in our 
country, by direct grants, to provide the 
clinical facilities necessary in this field 
of cancer research. 

We have gone ahead with the heart- 
control program. Last year this com- 
mittee set up $500,000 to establish the 
program for research in the field of car- 
dio-vascular and circulatory diseases. 
We are carrying that program forward 
at a greatly accelerated rate this year, 
and I hope that before long Congress Will 
adopt the full program for the whole set- 
up on heart disease and its control that 
is embodied in legislation now pending 
before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Let us move in on 
that front as we are moving in on tuber- 


- culosis, and syphilis, and gonorrhea, on 


typhus, and on malaria and cancer and 
all these other things, for statistics show 
conclusively that when the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State public-health 
services act in cooperation to make a 
simultaneous attack upon these situa- 
tions, the death rate and death incidence 
go right straight down. It is expected 
that within the next 10 years tubercu- 
losis will be of no importance in America 
as a cause of death. ; 

We are providing the funds in this 
bill to carry on this important intensi- 
fied cancer-education program all over 
America. We are now giving funds to 
carry on a program in the use of BCD 
virus, which threatens to eliminate tu- 
berculosis in this country. I wish I had 
the time to talk about the work of the 
venereal-disease-control board and what 
it is doing. I wish I had the time to tell 
about the efforts that are being made to 
purify the water in this country, a most 
important thing, and other sanitary pro- 
visions; efforts pertaining to ship inspec- 
tion, plane inspection, raft inspection, ro- 
dent control, DDT, the extermination of 
rats and lice and flies; a tremendous 
program, and every one of those pro- 
grams being carried on as a cooperative 
venture between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government. We go into no State 
unless the State public-health authorities 
ask for it. 

Let me tell you just one more thing. 
Great publicity has been given recently 
to one of the discoveries that the people 
of the Public Health Service think is one 
of the greatest contributions that has 
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been made to public health in the last 50 
years, and that is the simple discovery 
for the application of sodium fluoride to 
the teeth of children which will relieve 
the incidence of disease and cavities in 
the teeth of children from 40 to 60 per- 
cent. It bas been proven medically, ac- 
cepted by the medical and dental socie- 
ties, and we propose in connection with 
that program to see to it that the people 
of America are given the benefit as 
quickly as possible in order that the 
children of this country may have their 
teeth protected. The dental profession 
has accepted it with full favor through- 
out the country, and what we need is to 
get the process widely disseminated. 
Now, they came before us and asked for 
$1,500,000. They did not have a program, 
and they admitted it. The committee, on 
the face of the record, could not vote a 
$1,500,000 appropriation for that pro- 
gram when there was no program sub- 
mitted. I want to make this statement, 
that I have requestec the Public Health 
Service to bring up io date their pro- 
posed program and define a program that 
will bring to the people of America the 
benefits of sodium fluoride properly ap- 
plied to the teeth of children, and present 
that program to the Senate, and I am 
Serving notice now that so far as I am 
concerned that if that program is sub- 
mitted to the Senate—and I know that it 
will be—and the Senate in its wisdom 
places money in their bill to carry out 
that program I, as one member of the 
committee, and its chairman, will do what 
I can to see that funds are thus provided. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the geaatleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I am very happy to 
hear the chairman of our subcommittee 
make that statement because, as he 
knows, in the full committee I was much 
concerned about not giving the dental 
health program this $1,500,000. I know 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has been 
very outspoken on behalf of this pro- 
gram, and I am very happy, as one mem- 
ber of the committee, to hear the an- 
nouncement that he has just made in the 
hope that the Senate will restore the 
amount that has been left out of this 
bill. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. DEANE. Would the chairman 
wish to discuss the fact why this infor- 
mation has not been made available? 

Mr. KEEFE. May I say to the gentle- 
man that, like every other discovery in 
public health or in medicine, it takes 
quite a long time before it is fully accept- 
ed by the profession. This one now has 
been fully accepted by the profession, 
and all of the dentists of America, 
through their publications, have the in- 
formation available. Now, then, the 
thing is, How are we going to get this in 
a mass manner to all of the children and 
to all of the people of America? It is 
especially designed only for children 
starting at the age of 3. We are trying 
our best to see to it that, through the 
States, demonstration programs are set 
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up in which clinicians, public-health 
nurses of various kinds, dental assist- 
ants, and dental technicians, can all be 
trained in the technique of the applica- 
tion. 

Mr. DEANE. One further question. 
What effect will this have upon the den- 
tal profession, the new dentist, that will 
be entering the profession? 

Mr. KEEFE. I think it is a most re- 
markable field myself. I find no resist- 
ance among the dentists. The only sit- 
uation I find among the dentists is that 
if they try to sell it to a fond mother who 
brings her little child into the dental of- 
fice, the mother sometimes, without 
knowledge as to what this is, thinks the 
dentist is trying to sell her something, do 
you not see? So we are trying to carry 
on this great program over the country, 
and I want to pay tribute to one of our 
great commentators who has seized upon 
this, apparently after reading the rec- 
ords in this case, and has given to the 
people some knowledge and information 
on it, and if my mail is any indication, 
from one end of this country to the other 
it is about as important a thing as has 
been done in a long time. 

Mr. DEANE. Does the gentleman feel 
that the program will require fewer den- 
tists in the future? 

Mr. KEEFE. No; it will require more 
dentists. There is a shortage of dentists 
all over the country. There will be no 
diminution in the number of dentists. 
They will have plenty of work to do. 

I see that my time is rapidly going 
away, but I have been asked by many 
people to discuss for just a moment the 
hospital-construction program. There 
seems tg be some interest in that pro- 
gram. ou will recall that the Hill- 
Burton law passed by the Congress rec- 
ognized a dire shortage of hospital beds 
throughout the country. Congress very 
properly and wisely decided to do some- 
thing about it, so as an impetus to the 
States they said to the various States, 
“If you set up a State program”—such, 
for example, as was done in the State of 
my friend from North Carolina, and 
which practically every State in the 
Union has now done—“under the control 
of a State authority set up by your leg- 
islature, and bring to us a program for 
the construction of hospitals, we will 
match $1 for every $2 that you put up.” 

The bill provided for $75,000,000 a year. 
Last year this committee gave them con- 
tract authority to go ahead for the full 
$75,000,000, and there is a deficiency in 
here now that has been passed on for 
$15,000,000 that will take care of all the 
cash outlay they need at the Federal 
level for 1948. In this bill there is $60,- 
000,000 to take care of the Federal share 
in this hospital-construction program. 

In the years I have been in Congress 
I do not know of a single program that 
has had such tremendous acceptance all 
over America as has this hospital pro- 
gram. You ask the question, “Where are 
the hospitals to be built?” ‘They are to 
be built in the location and at the sites 
fixed by the State hospital authority. 
Necessarily they will build in the places 
designated by the State authority, and 
first build, at least, at the spots where the 
need is the greatest. The Federal Gov- 


ernment does not dictate where these 
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hospitals shall be built. That is a func- 
tion of the State hospital authority. 
Many of the States are proceeding apace, 
and you can see the greatest hospital- 
construction program all over America 
that has ever been dreamed of as a result 
of the impetus given through the passage 
of the Hill-Burton law. 

If anyone has a question with respect 
to that further than what I have said, 
I would be very happy to try to answer it. 

As you understand, in this bill we 
have a number of independent agencies. 
We have the Federal Conciliation and 
Mediation Service, the National Labor 
Relations Board, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, and the Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board. These are all independent 
agencies of the Government, thrown to- 
gether for the purposes of budget making 
in this bill. It certainly presents a great 
variety of interest, and I can assure you 
requires a great deal of work and un- 
derstanding to be able to encompass it. 

In conclusion, the committee tried to 
do a decent job. Without the services 
of my very distinguished clerk, Paul 
Wilson, we would not have been able to 
do it. He has rendered wonderful 
service. The members of the commit- 
tee have worked indefatigably on the 
preparation of this bill, and we have had 
perfect and complete harmony on the 
bill-in an effort to bring a real bill to 
you, as I believe the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] of the 
minority, will be able to state to you. 
He believes that there are some things 
in this bill that have been cut too much. 
He thinks the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has been cut too much. He thinks we 
should not have cut the 7 people out of 
the Office of the Secretary of Labor who 
are supposed to be indulging in foreign 
affairs. It is a mere matter of honest 
judgment, as to where the cuts shall be 
made and if it appears that justification 
is possible, why then there is a possi- 
bility of fair and honest difference of 
opinion. The committee has tried to 
bring to you the result of the opinion of 
the majority of the members of this 
subcommittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret very much I 
have to announce to the membership of 
the committee today that the ranking mi- 
nority member of this subcommittee is 
not able to be here to present the case for 
the minority. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney], who is the ranking 
minority member, has been laid up for 
the past 212 weeks andsince last Wednes- 
day afternoon has been in the Naval 
Hospital in Bethesda with a very serious 
sciatic condition. So I hope with the in- 
dulgence of the committee to try to take 
his place and attempt to justify these 
appropriations this afternoon. I realize 
that I perhaps cannot measure up to his 
ability and his experience on this com- 
mittee and perhaps I may have a diffi- 
cult time, as one who comes from the 
ranks of labor, to be a worthy foe of my 
chairman, who was a prosecuting attor- 
ney in the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to join with 
my chairman in praising the diligent 
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work of our efficient and able clerk, Paul 
Wilscn. Because of his hard work and 
ability and diligence and application to 
work and service to the committee, we 
have been able to have this report made 
available to you Members this afternoon. 

‘Mr, Chairman, I think perhaps I may 
have an interest in the Department of 
Labor which is not general in the House 
of Representatives. The year I was born, 
in 1913, the Department of Labor was 
established as a function of the Federal 
Government. Not having had an op- 
portunity of going to college and earn- 
ing a college degree it was my lot after 
graduating from high school to enter the 
ranks of labor. I worked with labor for 
10 years, from 1930 to 1940, and although 
I could not say I had a college degree or 
that I had been a successful prosecuting 
attorney in some particular State, I could 
say in 1940 that I had been laying brick 
for 10 years and I thought that by that 
time I was a pretty fair bricklayer. But 
then I was elected to this honorable body. 
Outside of that, the Department of Labor 
to me has been a Department with which 
I have been in very close association. 
Because of my activities in the union af- 
fairs during the years 1930 to 1940, ac- 
tivities which have been continued up to 
this moment, I have been brought closer 
to this Department of Labor. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of our 
subcommittee in his opening remarks re- 
ferred to what this subcommittee did to 
the appropriations for the Department 
of Labor in the fiscal year 1948. When 
this bill was before the House 1 year ago 
we cut the appropriations for the De- 
partment of Labor by 44 percent. In 
this year, the fiscal year 1949, in the 
appropriation that we are considering 
today, it is proposed to cut the appro- 
priation or the budget request by 25 per- 
cent. We have cut what they had in the 
fiscal year 1948 by 20 percent. If that 
is not “doing a job” on the Labor De- 
partment, I would just like to know what 
you would call it; because of the three 
appropriations that have been passed 
this year nothing compares with the job 
done on this bill. In the appropriation 
bill which the House passed last week, 
the State, Justice, and Commerce bill, 
the cut was only 6 percent; in the War 
Department civil functions appropria- 
tion bill the cut was about 12 or 13 per- 
cent; and in the independent offices bill, 
which was passed a couple of weeks ago, 
the cut was about 9 percent, and here 
we come along with the Department of 
Labor appropriation bill, after a cut last 
year of 44 percent, there is another cut 
of 25 percent. Then the statement is 
made that this committee last year was 
accused of being antilabor; that we were 
cutting the feet from under the Labor 
Department by denying them the neces- 
sary appropriations; and that they were 
able to turn back this fiscal year in the 
neighborhood of three or four hundred 
thousand dollars of unexpended funds. 
They did turn back three or four hun- 
dred thousand dollars of unexpended 
funds, but there is a good reason for it. 
The appropriation bill for the year 1948 
did not go into effect until a month after 
the fiscal year had started. It did not 
get out of this House until July 26 last 
year, and because of the tremendous cuts 
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that we made in the Department of La- 
bor, the amount of reorganizing the De- 
partment had to do set them back an- 
other month or two. A majority of the 
funds that they turned back in unex- 
pended balances was $300,000 for travel 
expense, and that might be the fault of 
this very committee, because when we 
, cut the functions of that Department we 
did not make comparable cuts for the 
travel expense for the various functions 
which we cut. 

I believe the Labor Department should 
not be cut as drastically as it has been. 
I think a strong Labor Department is 
needed now more than ever in the history 
of this country. We have working now 
the biggest labor force in history. It 


seems to me, by drawing these compari-' 


sons of cuts in previous appropriations 
and with the cuts in appropriations we 
have already voted upon this year, there 
is something to the rumor that the De- 
partment of Labor is getting into a posi- 
tion where it will eventually be swallowed 
up by the Federal Security Agency. 
If the Senate follows the same pro- 
cedure that the House followed in the 
President’s reorganization plan in put- 
ting the USES and the Unemployment 
Compensation Commission in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, it looks to me 
like you are going a long, long way in 
building up a Cabinet post in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency which will eventu- 
ally be one that will be uncontrolled 
by this House, and that in the near 
future, because of the tremendous power 
it will have and the money it will have in 
its hands to expend. 

I hope this committee this afternoon 
will not go along with these drastic cuts. 
I hope we shall all realize that the Labor 
Department is a Cabinet position; that 
there is a place for it in these times, and 
that rather than weaken it we should do 
what we can to make it a strong Depart- 
ment; one that will have the confidence 
of all the people of the country, not only 
organized labor but the millions of un- 
organized labor, and employers as well. 
I am confident that can be done if we 
will all work together, but I am confident 
that that type of leadership we have had 
in the past, which has been of the high- 
est caliber, cannot be continued indefi- 
nitely in face of the huge cuts that have 
been made year after year in their an- 
nual appropriation bills. 

This year we cut the Secretary’s office 
$150,000 below the budget estimate. We 
cut $80,000 below what they had in 1948. 
There is one function in the Secretary’s 
office called the Office of International 
Labor Affairs. I think one of the great- 
est mistakes that this subcommittee has 
made in this appropriation bill is to deny 
the request for eight additional positions 
in the Office of International Affairs, at 
a cost of some $38,000. I think those of 
you who had the opportunity last sum- 
mer of going to Europe, and who realize 
the state of the world at the present 
time, must appreciate the folly of deny- 
ing these eight positions. I think the 
majority of this Congress will eventually 
vote for the Marshall plan. I think the 
outstanding majority of this Congress is 
willing to do everything they possibly can 
to help stem the flow of communism in 
Europe and in this country. 
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I sincerely believe there is no agency 
of Government that is doing more today 
with 8 or 10 men than the Interna- 
tional Labor Office in helping stem the 
flow of communism in Europe at the 
present time. When Mr. Morse, the 
Under Secretary of Labor, appeared be- 
fore our committee, and Mr. Kaiser, the 
head of this particular office, to justify 
the need for these eight additional posi- 
tions, I thought the whole subcommittee 
believed sincerely in what these men had 
to say. Mr. Morse asked for the oppor- 
tunity of speaking off the record. I 
only wish I could tell you here this after- 
noon exactly what Mr. Morse told this 
subcommittee about the work these men 
are doing in places like France and Italy 
today, countries which need every bit of 
help we can give them to stem the flow 
of communism. 

When I picked up the New York Times 
yesterday the first thing I read in the 
editorial section was “Italy now prepar- 
ing for crucial elections. Communists 
are running very clever campaign to in- 
crease strength in parliament next 
month. Czechoslovakia is just a shadow. 
Communists in France are far from de- 
feated.” They are shifting their ap- 
proach now to a policy of infiltration. 
What sort of policy is that? It is a 
policy of infiltrating the ranks of labor; 
and that is where these men come in. 
That is why it is necessary for this com- 
mittee to give honest consideration to 
the additional eight positions asked for 
by the Under Secretary of Labor. It was 
because of the infiltration of Communists 
into the labor movement in Czechoslo- 
vakia that it was possible for Russia to 
take oyer in Czechoslovakia. It is the 
policy of Taglioti in Italy, one of the most 
clever Communist leaders in the world, to 
do what he can at the present time to in- 
filtrate the ranks of labor in Italy, to sow 
discord among those good people who do 
not really believe in communism but who, 
because of the chaos and destruction that 
exist in their country are being drawn 
into the cauldron of these very able 
manipulators and underlings of Stalin at 
the present time. 

I can, I think, say and be very frank 
about it, that the strikes that were per- 
petrated by the Communists in France 
last summer would not have been broken 
had it not been for this office and because 
of the participation of these men in the 
ranks of labor. Only 2 or 3 months ago— 
I think this statement was made in 
the papers of yesterday—one of the 
labor leaders in Paris withdrew some 
2,000,000 of his men and formed another 
labor party because he found that the 
Communists were using his men in this 
infiltration scheme to take over the 
Government of France. 

Those are some of the things this office 
is doing. How in the world can we sit 
here and tell our constituents we are will- 
ing to do everything we can to stop the 
spread of communism in all the world 
and then deny an appropriation of $38,- 
000 to get eight new men to do what they 
can in the ranks of labor over in Italy 
and France at the present time? 

Only today there is a meeting of the 
Jabor leaders of the 16 Marshall plan 
countries. They are meeting in London 
in an attempt by the labor forces of those 
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countries to sell the labor unions and 
their officials on the democracy that we 
love here in America; to try to sell them 
that anything communism stands for is 
no good for the individual, organized or 
unorganized, or for the labor movement 
as a whole. They are meeting today in 
London to formulate what plans they can 
in an over-all and an all-out effort to 
stop the forces of communism that are 
infiltrating the ranks of labor in other 
countries. They need our intelligent 
leadership, and I intend to offer an 
amendment, when the proper time comes, 
to restore these eight additional posi- 
tions in the Secretary’s office. 

The Librarian appeared before our 
committee, and although I will admit 
I have never been in the library of the 
Department of Labor, I understand it is 
one of the finest libraries in Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, maybe I cannot talk 
with too much authority on libraries, 
but I have been told by responsible men 
and women that a library is a very es- 
sential thing in the Department, and 
that the library that we have in the De- 
partment of Labor is perhaps one of the 
best in the world in labor affairs. The 
new Librarian they have in the Depart- 
ment of Labor appeared before our sub- 
committee and asked for seven addi- 
tional persons because they were so far 
back in the cataloging of the articles that 
they have down there; that they just 
cannot keep up with the work that they 
have. She gave the figures on how they 
are continuously running behind and 
have been for the last 4 or 5 years. In 
my opinion, she was one of the most 
capable administrators that I have ever 
listened to or ever heard testify before 
our subcommittee. She has put her life 
into library work, and I was convinced 
after listening to her talk and to her 
testimony that to increase her force of 
20 to 27 would not not break the Treasury 
of the Federal Government. This great 
Department of Labor has 20 employees 
in its library. They are asking for 7 
additional employees, which would bring 
it to 27. By comparison, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has in its library 
200 employees, and here they are asking 
for 7 additional employees, and that is 
being turned down by the subcommittee. 

Take the Office of the Solicitor. We 
are cutting the Office of the Solicitor of 
the Labor Department by $106,000. We 
are not even giving them what they had 
to operate on in 1948. We are cutting 
the Office of Solicitor $68,000 below what 
they had this year. One of the additional 
employees that he asked for was an at- 
torney who knew something about inter- 
national labor matters to keep abreast of 
this world-wide situation that confronts 
us at the present time. But, that has 
been denied. 

Now we come down to the Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights Division. You 
heard the Chairman go into this very 
extensively. He and I do not agree; we 
do not reach the same conclusions, but 
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we do agree and I agreed in subcommit- 
tee on one point—that it was not the in- 
tent of Congress to have these rights con- 
tinue on indefinitely. I believe as he 
does, that a man volunteering now, to- 
day, to enter the armed forces of this 
country, should not be given the same 
preference or the same rights that were 
given to those who were drafted under 
selective service, or who served their 
country during time of war. We agree 
on that-conclusion, but we do not agree 
on the means for gaining that end. I 
think he said that he took this problem 
up with the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, but nothing was done 
about it. So, the way the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations took care of the situa- 
tion was to cut out the entire amount for 
the Veterans’ Reemployment Division, 
and that is their way of settling the whole 
thing. 

Mr. Chairman, I just do not like to 
go about things that way. Regardless of 
whether it was the intent of Congress 
or not, it is a fact that we have Public 
Law 26 which was passed by this Con- 
gress only a year ago this month. That 
still guarantees to every man entering 
the armed services his reemployment 
rights after he has been discharged or 
given an honorable discharge from the 
Army. It still guarantees the rights of 
those who served during wartime and 
who perhaps have reenlisted: it gives 
them the very same rights for a year 
after they have been discharged. Mr. 
Chairman and members of this commit- 
tee, if we refuse to appropriate a dime 
for the Veterans’ Reemployment Divi- 
sion, we are not keeping faith with those 
men in the services at the present time. 
We have guaranteed them by statute of 
this Congress, the Eightieth Congress, 
that they shall have these rights when 
they return. Oh, it can be argued, yes, 
they still have the rights. We have not 
taken any rights away from them. But, 
we are abolishing a division that was set 
up specifically to take care of these vet- 
erans when they return to civilian life, 
to see to it that they got their old job 
back if there was any trouble about it. 

Some might say there are only a few 
coming out now. I will admit there are 
only a few, but the cases that are being 
handled at the present time are the most 
difficult cases. They inherited from se- 
lective service last fall, when they took 
over this division, some 2,000 or 3,000 
cases. There are now 50 cases in the 
appellate courts, and there are 200 cases 
now pending in the district courts. 
Every time a decision is given in any par- 
ticular case it may affect not one veteran 
but thousands of veterans who have 
some reemployment rights. It is not 
only a matter of trying to get veterans 
old jobs back again. The majority of 
cases we have now are cases that have 
come up perhaps a year after they have 
returned to civilian life, involving their 
problems of seniority, problems of vaca- 
tions, problems of lay-offs, problems of 
rehiring after a lay-off to see that these 
men have their seniority rights when 
they are being rehired again. 

I do not like this way of going about 
“taking care” of any agency by denying 
it funds. We had General Hershey be- 
fore our committee and questioned him 
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extensively and went into every phase 
of these laws. And he agreed it was still 
a responsibility of Congress to provide 
these services. There is some conflict in 
the law but the fact of the matter is that 
Public Law 26 is still on the books, and 
it guarantees the veterans these rights 
and sets up the veterans’ reemployment 
divisions. When General Hershey ap- 
peared before our committee, as I re- 
call, he testified that he did not believe 
it was the intent of Congress to have 
these benefits extend as long as they 
have, but he said it was a responsibility 
of Congress to these men who have en- 
tered the armed services. 

The Solicitor of the Labor Department 
has handed down a ruling that this law 
is still in effect. The only way we can 
do anything about it is to do it by legis- 
lation. It takes a resolution of both 
Houses of Congress to terminate the Vet- 
erans’ Reemployment Division that now 
rests in the Department of Labor, and 
that was taken over from the Selective 
Service 1 year ago. 

I am going to offer an amendment to 
restore the funds they have asked, be- 
cause as to this liquidating proposition, 
it would be up to the proper legislative 
committee of this body to introduce leg- 
islation and have it passed by the House 
and the Senate. That is the real way 
of getting at the crux of the situation. 
In that way you are not breaking faith 
with those men who have gone into the 
armed services and who have been guar- 
anteed this service under Public Law 26. 
That is the proper way to go about taking 
care of a situation like this, not cutting 
out the funds from this particular di- 
vision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1€ additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the only bright spot 
that I see in the Department of Labor is 
the apprenticeship-training program. 
We gave them everything they asked for, 
because we were all agreed that it is a 
very necessary division that is needed 
now more than at any time in the history 
of the country. They have shown splen- 
did results and they are doing a good job. 

Now we come to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. This Bureau asked in its 
budget this year for $5,389,200. The com- 
mittee has allowed the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics $2,500,000, a cut of approxi- 
mately 54 percent. Are we giving them 
as much as they had in the fiscal year 
1948, this year? No. We are cutting 
them $1,315,406 below what they had to 
operate on this year. 

Members of Congress constantly are 
asking the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
figures and information of many kinds 
to help them in preparing legislation. 
Several committees of Congress are con- 
tinually going to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics asking for their help and co- 
operation in their consideration of some 
of the bills that are brought before the 
Congress. The employers of this coun- 
try are the biggest users of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Labor organizations 
throughout the country are 100 percent 
behind this Division. I do not know of 
any employer in this country who would 
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not say that this is a very important 
function of the Government. If a ques- 
tionnaire was sent out to them, I am sure 
even to the National Association of 
Manufacturers or the chambers of com- 
merce, the answer would come back, 
“This is a vital function of Government 
today. It is something that we need 
at the present time because of the 
economic situation in our country and 
because of unstable conditions every- 
where.” Gentlemen, this is a very neces- 
sary function and should be given serious 
consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope when the time 
comes to offer an amendment not to re- 
store all of the amount asked for by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 1949 
budget, but just to restore that portion 
of it which will give them the same 
amount as they had in 1948. 

The next item is the Women’s Bureau. 
Our chairman went into this division 
quite thoroughly and justified the work of 
the majority of the subcommittee in cut- 
ting out all the field offices in the 
Women’s Bureau. He said the Women’s 
Bureau was established under a Repub- 
lican administration. Now we have a 
Republican Congress that is going to 
start in whittling it down. The Depart- 
ment of Labor was established by a Re- 
publican President. Here we have a 
Republican Congress this year and last 
year, knocking down the work of one of 
their great Republican Presidents. We 
have in the bill now before you cut out 
all of the field offices for the Women’s 
Bureau in the amount of some $62,000. 
Gentlemen of the committee, when this 
last war started we were not hesitant in 
calling upon the women of this country 
to go into the factories and plants and 
shipyards and Navy yards and do a 
man’s work. Those of you who have had 
the opportunity of going through a ship- 
yard or a Navy yard have seen women 
time and time again doing the best they 
possibly could to help in the war effort, 
and they were doing a man’s job. We 
did not say to them at that time, “You 
are not needed in this all-out effort of 
war production.” Yet here is a very in- 
significant appropriation of $336,000 
which was asked for by the Women's 
Bureau, the only division of government 
that has anything to do with the working 
conditions or wages or benefits for women 
in this country, and we find ourselves in 
a position where we are cutting out the 
measly amount of $62,000 and doing 
away with all the field offices in the coun- 
try, when we have the largest labor force 
of women in the history of the country. 
Today we have a labor force of 18,000,000. 
All they are asking for is $336,000 in a 
bill which amounts to $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope when the proper 
time comes to offer an amendment to 
restore the $62,000 which will enable 
them to restore all their field offices and 
include an additional one in Atlanta, Ga., 
which they are asking for in this ap- 
propriation bill. We left the Wage and 
Hour Division, as the chairman told you, 
practically as is. In consideration of 
some of the other tremendous cuts we 
made in some of the other divisions, we 
did not cut it too much. They asked for 
$5,121,000 and we decided to lop off that 
$121,000. We all agree it is a good di- 
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vision. It is something that is necessary, 
but, in this day and age, I wish someone 
would tell me, when the minimum wage 
is 40 cents an hour, why the Wage and 
Hour Division is running continuously 
into employers who are not living up to 
the wage and hour laws of this country. 
I would not have believed it unless I had 
heard it from the lips of Mr. McComb, 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision. Day in and day out they are con- 
tinually running into this sort of prop- 
osition. We have 500,000 plants in this 
country to which this Wage and Hour 
law pertains. All that this agency of 
government can visit now is 40,000 plants 
a year. Out of those 40,000 plants we 
have a comparison of figures that I would 
like to call to your attention for just a 
moment. In the fiscal year 1947 they 
were able to inspect only 40,000 plants 
out of 550,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Fo- 
GARTY] has again expired. 

Mr. ARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

At the same time there are 50,000 busi- 
ness establishments that would be af- 
fected by the wage and hour law that are 
coming in and going out of business every 
year, and that is where the most offenders 
would be. Now they cannot even inspect 
the new plants that come into operation 
every year. This is what they did in 


1947. They had 40,000 plants inspected 
and there were 20,570 establishments 
found in violation of one or more of the 
major provisions of the wage and hour 
law; $18,575,000 in back wages were found 


due. The number of employees affected 
was 311,236. The restitution, made 
through voluntary agreement or court 
order, 312,000 employees, in an amount 
of $8,864,000. 

In other words, here is an agency of 
Government that is asking $5,121,000, 
which can show in cold cash refunds 
that have been given to employees under 
voluntary agreement, because there is no 
way the Federal Government can enforce 
these employers to pay these back wages; 
it is up to the employee himself to bring 
suit; but on a voluntary basis they got 
back $8,864,000. ‘There were $10,000,000 
more that were found due, but it is up 
to the individual employee to get it if he 
can. 

I think it is being penny-wise and 
pound-foolish to knock out $121,000 from 
this $5,000,000 on a division of Govern- 
ment which everyone is convinced is a 
necessary division; a division that is look- 
ing out for the small individual in the 
individual plants. There is legislation 
before this Congress to raise the mini- 
mum wage from 40 cents an hour up to 
60 or 75, and when that legislation passes, 
as I hope it does in this Congress, it 
will mean more work for this Wage and 
Hour Division in the next 3 or 4 years. 

The Food and Drug Administration is 
one of the most necessary things in this 
country. It affects every individual. It 
affects You and me, your families and 
your children, every individual in this 
country. We did not give them what 
they asked for in 1949. We cut off 
$275,000. That is a Division of Gov- 
ernment that is looking out for the health 
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and welfare of all of the people of the 
country. 

Because we have to cut something we 
cut them $275,000; and their job is a 
bigger job now because of the increased 
imports of food and drugs that are com- 
ing into this country from war-devas- 
tated areas which have not been able to 
get back on their feet and do not have the 
healthy, sanitary conditions that we are 
working under in this country. 

Another thing I do not like in making 
reductions in the appropriation bill is 
that in vocational education we are cut- 
ting about $10,000,000 although the law 
states that we must match State funds. 
The committee, however, decided that 
there must be a level reached somewhere, 
so they justified it this way. I believe 
myself, and I so stated before the sub- 
committee, that we have got to reach 
some level in all these grants-in-aid to 
States so that we will know where we are, 
but should we as a subcommittee on 
appropriations attempt to do something 
in the way of fixing policy that was not 
fixed and authorized by legislation passed 
by Congress? To allow only the $19,000,- 
000 we are allowing at the present time 
is something that should be taken care 
of by legislation, not through appropria- 
tions. 

There is one more item I want to speak 
of, and then I am going to sit down. 
That item is one of the most important 
in this bill, the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. This Office this year asked 
for $21,475,000, which this subcommittee 
stated in its report is $3,475,000 over the 
$18,000,000 they had in 1948. The com- 
mittee report is not quite correct. The 
committee report reads: 

The committee has recommended $18,000,- 
000 for this item which is the same as the 
amount presently available for the current 
fiscal year. 


It is true they have $18,000,000, but 
they are at the present time before the 
Deficiency Subcommittee asking for an 
additional $2,000,000. - If this additional 
sum is granted they will have $20,000,000 
to work with in 1948, which is not the 
same as the $21,475,000. 

I have agreed to some of the cuts in 
this bill but in the majority I have not; 
and this is a cut that I again say is 
penny-wise and pound-foolish. So I 
want you to listen for just a couple of 
minutes. 

According to the statistics that they 
gave us, in 1947 they rehabilitated 44,000 
handicapped persons in this country. In 
1948, this year, they estimate if they get 
this $2,000,000 in the deficiency bill they 
will rehabilitate 53,000 persons; and if 
they could get what they ask for in this 
appropriation they would rehabilitate 
64,000 persons. 

What do we mean when we say “re- 
habilitate” these people? We mean just 
this, that this agency rehabilitates these 
people, unfortunately handicapped 
through accident or otherwise, who in a 
great many cases are on relief in local 
communities and States, who cannot take 
care of themselves or earn a living for 
themselves. These men and women are 
helped by this agency and are being 
given a new lease on life. ‘They are once 
again made able to earn their own way 
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in this great country of ours. The best 
figures available are that for every dol- 
lar we expend in an agency like this the 
Federal Government gets back in taxes 
$10—ten for every one that we appro- 
priate. The 44,000 persons rehabilitated 
in 1947 now have an earning capacity 
of $70,000,000 and a yield to the Federal 
Treasury of some $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 
in taxes. What sense is there in taking 
action of this kind, crippling an agency 
that returns $10 for every $1 expended? 

It means help to all of these 44,000 
people. It means tremendous help to 
every community in the United States, to 
every State of the Union and to the Fed- 
eral Government itself to help give these 
poor unfortunates a new lease on life so 
that they can take their place in society 
and earn their own way. And who of 
us here would not want that opportunity 
if we were one of those? Would you or 
I, back in some small town in the South 
or Midwest or the West, reading the tes- 
timony of this committee, say, “We agree 
it is a grand thing to do”? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has again 
expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

“That it is a wonderful program, but 
we have got to level off at some point; 
we cannot keep going on or we will break 
the Federal Treasury.” 

What would you or I think if we were 
sitting out in some wheel chair on a farm 
down South or a farm in the Midwest 
and listen to that type of reasoning, that 
we have got to stop somewhere? Well, 
I know that if I was an invalid who had 
been given a chance by this Federal 
agency, that I would not be a ward of my 
community; that I would be earning my 
own way in life; and I could hold my head 
in any group of society that I would want 
to communicate with or to live with. 
But, no, the committee is denying them 
the $3,475,000 that they are asking for in 
view of all of these statistics, in view of 
the wonderful work that this Department 
has done. I hope, at the right time in 
the reading of this bill, to offer an amend- 
ment to restore this $3,475,000 for what 
I think is one of the most worth-while 
projects in the entire Federal set-up in 
this country. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I note from reading 
the report of the committee that the 
committee admits that there are 1,000,- 
000 disabled persons in this country who 
need rehabilitation services. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. As I understand, in 
this appropriation it takes care of 
64,000. 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. The budget 
that was asked for of this committee 
would take care of 64,000 people. The 
budget that is being allowed them by cut- 
ting $3,475,000 will let them rehabilitate 
maybe 48,000, 49,000, or 50,000. It will 
not even allow them to rehabilitate the 
number that they rehabilitated in this 
year of 1948; they so cut below that 
motion. 
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Mr. Chairman, concerning the over-all 
public-health program, I think the chair- 
man of our committee has gone into that 
very fully. He is, I believe, one of the 
greatest advocates in this country of 
public health. We believe we are all 
agreed on this. I know my colleague the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rooney] 
was in favor of everything that was done 
by this subcommittee in giving the Pub- 
lic Health Service practically everything 
that they asked for, because we all be- 
lieve it is a very worth-while agency of 
Government. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GaMBLE]. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand it, the Committee on Appro- 
priations has recommended a reduction 
of nearly 40 percent in the operating 
funds of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for the next fiscal year, after having cut 
almost 40 percent out of its budget last 
year. This means that the services that 
the Members of Congress and the great 
mass of the home-building industry, in- 
cluding labor and the manufacturers of 
factors in the home-building program 
and the people of the United States have 
been receiving from the Bureau will be 
severely cut. 

Mr. Chairman, I am wholeheartedly in 
favor of cutting the Federal budget to 
the bone, but I regret a further cut in 
the budget of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics again at this time. It is a rela- 


tively small agency, but, as chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Housing, I 
know that it provides most of the eco- 


nomic statistics that come out every 
month on home building, on prices, on 
employment, on wages, and other im- 
portant building and housing. 

I have, as chairman of the Joint Hous- 
ing Committee, in recent months had 
to call upon the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics repeatedly for facts on housing, 
on labor costs, and on prices of building 
materials. My committee has found that 
the Bureau’s reports are universally re- 
garded as accurate, impartial, and signif- 
icant. Our only complaint has been that 
the Bureau has been unable to supply 
much of the information we needed, be- 
cause of its limited current budget. In 
our investigation of the housing shortage 
situation we have called upon the Bureau 
constantly for information on the 
amount of housing being supplied, hous- 
ing costs, labor costs, and other impor- 
tant facts. When we held hearings in 
Chicago, in New York, in Miami, in At- 
lanta, in New Orleans, and in many other 
cities, we were able to bring out the facts 
about the local situation in each case be- 
cause the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
could and did supply the information we 
needed. The Bureau has already been 
forced to discontinue gathering much of 
this vital information because of its re- 
duced budget for the current year. How 
can we deal intelligently with the coun- 
try’s housing problems if we do not have 
these facts? 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has re- 
quested a total appropriation of about 
$5,000,000 for 1949, including about 
$500,000 for construction statistics. I 
have endeavored to bring to the com- 
mittee the extreme importance of the 
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Bureau’s housing statistics. I am sorry, 
much as I am in favor of a reduction 
in the budget, that the budget problem 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics has not 
been given the consideration it should 
receive in view of the very serious housing 
shortage. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MARcANTONIO]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
there are two subjects I intend to dis- 
cuss today. The first is with reference 
to the so-called section 207 that the full 
committee has eliminated from the bill. 
I shall direct my remarks to that sub- 
ject at the proper time, when the bill 
is being read for amendment. 

In the meantime, I want to utilize 
this ‘time to call the attention of the 
House to what I deem to be a serious 
impairment of the political rights of the 
American people, the utilization of de- 
portation proceedings for the purpose of 
intimidating and disrupting, if possible, a 
new political movement that is being led 
by Mr. Henry Wallace. 

We have read of the arrest of five peo- 
ple in New York and their being brought 
to Ellis Island and detained there with- 
out bail up until last Saturday. They 
were kept there without bail on the in- 
sistence of the Department of Justice. 
They were finally released when a coura- 
geous judge fixed bail temporarily. 

I make the charge that those arrests 
were political, and I am ready to sub- 
stantiate it. ‘The complete substantia- 
tion came last Friday, when, after a 
conference that Mr. Harry Bridges had 
with other leaders of the CIO, he an- 
nounced he would insist upon his con- 
tinued support of Mr. Wallace, the coun- 
try was informed that the Department 
of Justice was considering denaturaliza- 
tion proceedings against Mr. Bridges. It 
is most obvious that if Mr. Bridges had 
changed his political support, if he had 
announced that he would support Mr. 
Truman, Mr. Bridges would not now be 
subjected to the harassment of having 
the Department of Justice agent in San 
Francisco seeking to find ways and means 
to denaturalize Mr. Bridges. 

Now, with respect to the people who 
were arrested in New York, three of them 
are leaders of labor organizations— 
Ferdinand Smith, Doyle, and Potash. 
They had announced their support of Mr. 
Wallace. Soon thereafter they were 
taken to Ellis Island. It is significant 
that, in the case of Ferdinand Smith, he 
was picked up and arrested with a great 
deal of fanfare and publicity, with front- 
page photographs on the Monday after 
he appeared on the same platform at a 
meeting in Harlem, in New York City, 
with Mr. Wallace. The pictures were 
plastered on the front pages of the tab- 
loids of New York City on the day before 
the special election in the Twenty-fourth 
Congressional District of the Bronx. 
These people are not subversive. They 
have lived in the United States for many 
years and have been honored by election 
to places of leadership in their unions. 

If these men are subversive, as the 
Government charges, what has the Gov- 
ernment done about it in past years? 
Why is it that all of a sudden, after the 
29th day of December, the day when Mr. 
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Wallace announced his candidacy, these 
men who have subsequently announced 
their support of Mr. Wallace suddenly 
are considered subversive, suddenly are 
dragooned to Ellis Island, and suddenly 
the Government insists that they shall be 
detained without bail? 

This is political. It is political from 
beginning to end. I think it is high time 
that Members of Congress of all parties 
who proclaim that they believe in the po- 
litical freedom about which we hear so 
much, stand up for political freedom 
with respect to the followers of Henry 
Wallace. Intimidation is not going to 
succeed in this case. The American peo- 
ple will repudiate these tactics of the 
administration. We have had a similar 
situation before in our history. Back in 
the 1790’s the Federalist Party enacted 
the alien and sedition laws. At that time 
Thomas Jefferson was seeking to estab- 
lish in this country a new political party 
known as the Republican Party. The fol- 
lowers of Jefferson were arrested. They 
were harassed and investigated. They 
were incarcerated and in some cases also 
held without bail. But that kind of prac- 
tice has always been repugnant to the 
basic democratic instincts of the Ameri- 
can people. Jefferson was elected. His 
party was firmly established and the 
Federalist Party disappeared. 

I repeat, I wonder if this persecution 
would have taken place against these 
men if, instead of announcing their sup- 
port of Mr. Wallace, they had announced 
their support of Mr. Truman. I do hope 
that some committee of Congress, and 
particularly the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, will look into this matter so that 
political freedom will be made a reality 
during the campaign of 1948, so that the 
Department of Justice will be deterred 
from using its powers to intimidate and 
harrass men and women who are striv- 
ing for a new political party in this 
country. You have a perfect right to 
disagree with us and vote against our 
new political party, but we have a right 
to establish it, and we have the right to 
fight for it. All we are asking of the Con- 
gress is that our followers be protected 
against this persecution. It is a sordid 
procedure in a democracy. It is inde- 
cent and low when our Department of 
Justice can be injected into a political 
campaign to intimidate men and women 
because of their political activity. Let 
me say to the Department of Justice and 
to those who are responsibl: for this 
practice that you are not going to suc- 
ceed any more in 1948 than the reac- 
tionaries succeeded back in the days of 
Jefferson when the Jefferson Republican 
Party was established by him and his 
followers. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. VursEtu]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Iam asking for infor- 
mation. With reference to this man 
Smith you refer to, was he not the same 
Smith who campaigned all over the 
country in the last campaign in support 
of President Truman, and is not Harry 
Bridges the same Harry Bridges who 
gave his support to those who are now 
in power? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. There is no 
question that Harry Bridges and Fer- 
dinand Smith did support the Demo- 
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cratic candidates in 1946, and at that 
time they were not picked up and they 
were not held without bail and nobody 
attempted to denaturalize Harry Bridges. 

Mr. VURSELL. And did not Phil Mur- 
ray, who was then head of the CIO, cam- 
paign with them at the same time for 
the same people? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I do not know 
if they campaigned at the same identical 
places, but they all did support Demo- 
cratic Party candidates and it is clear 
that those labor leaders who are now 
supporting Mr. Wallace are being sub- 
jected to political persecution and the 
administration is using the Department 
of Justice as a political weapon. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
considered as read and be open for 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Focarty: On 
page 2, line 14, strike out “$975,000” and in- 
sert “$1,026,200.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment combines two amendments 
that I had intended to offer. I intended 


to offer an amendment providing $38,000 
for eight additional jobs in the Interna- 


tional Labor Office, and to attempt to 
restore seven positions that were asked 
for in the library of the Department of 
Labor. However, this amendment com- 
bines the two. I do not think I was 
ever more sincere in my life, having been 
in Europe this past summer and having 
seen conditions there with my own eyes 
and realizing how far this web of com- 
munism has spread all over Europe, be- 
ing taken back only a week or 10 days 
ago to the quick collapse of Czechoslo- 
vakia, and with the imminent collapse 
of Finland perhaps during the next week 
or two; with the elections coming up in 
Italy next month and the infiltration of 
Communists into the labor movement in 
Paris; here is an authorization that can 
do something to stop this infiltration. 
Here is an organization of eight or nine 
men. It is not a great organization that 
is spread out all over the country, but 
eight or nine men who have done a tre- 
mendous amount of work, working with 
the labor leaders in France and Italy for 
the past 6 or 8 months, and they have 
shown results by their work. We have 
seen the splitting up of the great labor 
movement in Paris when the labor lead- 
ers took 2,600,000 of their members out 
of the Communist forces in Paris only 2 
or 3 months ago. This is the type of 
work that can be accomplished by men 
of this caliber if we only give them the 
opportunity to go ahead. How can we 
sit here with any sense of fairness or 
justice to our own conscience and be 
against communism on the one hand and 
then deny a small appropriation of $38,- 
000 that will go a long way toward fight- 
ing communism in foreign countries, 
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which is infiltrating into the labor move- 
ment? We are going to fight fire with 
fire. Let us use men with labor expe- 
rience to talk with labor men. As Imen- 
tioned before, it is only today that the 
labor leaders of 16 countries are meeting 
in London, having their first meeting 
with the leaders of labor, trying to get 
organized and get together and be united. 
Our labor leaders are over there now 
attempting to sell them on the democ- 
racy that we work under here in Amer- 
ica; to sell them the idea that commu- 
nism is no good for themselves or the 
country they represent. 

This amendment will go a long way 
in our over-all fight against communism, 
by allowing our international labor or- 
ganization in the Department of Labor 
to hire eight additional experts on inter- 
national labor affairs to work with these 
leaders of labor where the strength and 
force of communism exists now, in 
France and Italy. I think everyone 
knows it was the infiltration of Commu- 
nists into the ranks of labor in Czecho- 
slovakia that made it so easy for Russia 
to take over 10 or 12 days ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I think 
it may be said that the argument which 
has been so vigorously made by my good 
friend, the gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land, was the argument which was made 
by the Under Secretary of Labor before 
the subcommittee, in behalf of these 
eight additional jobs. They have nine 
people now engaged in this activity and 
they are asking to build it up. It is just 
another one of those attitudes that I 
described in my remarks on the bill. Now 
if there is such need to fight communism 
as the gentleman would say, then cer- 
tainly the army of occupation in the oc- 
cupied area in Germany, and certainly 
the State Department, have almost 
limitless funds with which to bring any 
labor leader that they want to into the 
field to discuss labor activities. 

It does seem to me without dragging 
in the old red herring of sending some- 
one over there to fight communism to 
elicit support of the idea that we are 
going to build up this agency here to 
fight communism, that this when broken 
down is just another illustration of the 
attempt to start with a couple of men 
in the Secretary’s office devoted to inter- 
national affairs, build it up to eight, and 
then the next year double it so that you 
will have 16 or 20 men, and finally you 
have got a full-fledged international bu- 
reau in the Department of Labor. 

The subcommittee considered this 
thing very carefully and we felt that we 
were acting according to reason and 
common sense. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I am surprised to 
hear the gentleman use the argument 
that he has, that our occupational forces 
have plenty of opportunity to call any 
man, that our State Department has 
plenty of opportunity to call any labor 
experts. Why, the gentleman has been 
one of the strongest advocates of getting 
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labor operations into the Labor Depart- 
ment, State Department operations into 
the State Department, and keeping these 
other agencies out of places where they 
do not belong. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is exactly right. 

Mr. FOGARTY. In the State, Justice, 
Commerce bill passed last week efforts 
were made at every point to put labor 
operations in the Department of Labor. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman does not 
seem to realize that the program he is 
talking about is an international pro- 
gram for the State Department and for 
the occupation forces. The program that 
I was endeavoring to work on here was 
in our own country to bring labor opera- 
tions to the Department of Labor, to 
lodge there the facilities that ought to 
belong there. 

I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Focarty: On 
page 3, after line 3, insert the following: 

“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights: For expenses neces- 
sary to render assistance in connection with 
the exercise of reemployment rights of vet- 
erans under the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940, as amended (50 U. S. C. App. 
308), and, under the act of June 23, 1943, 
as amended (50 U. S. C. App. 1472), of per- 
sons who have performed service in the mer- 
chant marine, including personal services in 
the District of Columbia, $509,000.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, this 
is an amendment to restore to the appro- 
priation bill the Division of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights. This is an 
amendment that you can either adopt or 
not adopt. You are either going to adopt 
this amendment to keep faith with those 
veterans who are in the service now or 
refuse to adopt it and tell the veterans 
that they can take care of themselves 
when they get back out of the service, 
after they have been guaranteed the 
rights by this Congress only a year ago 
when this Division was taken over from 
what was left of the Selective Service Act 
and what is now called Public Law 26. 
This Division inherited certain duties 
prescribed by the Selective Service Act, 
and every veteran who goes into the 
service or those who have reenlisted who 
served during World War II and those 
now entering the armed services are 
guaranteed these services and rights, call 
them what you may. I know you will 
say we are not taking away rights, but 
we guaranteed them the services of this 
Division, and we are breaking faith with 
them if we do not give it to them now. 

The major portion of their work is not 
their reinstatement to the job they held 
at the time they went into the service, 
but most of the cases that come up now 
relate to the questions of wages, seniority 
rights, and vacations with pay, some- 
times a year after they have been rein- 
stated to the job they held. There are 59 
decisions now awaiting final action in 
the appellate courts and 200 pending in 
the district courts. 

I know what the argument of the 
chairman is going to be, that we are not 
taking away any lights, that he still can 
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have the right to go to the district attor- 
ney. How many individual veterans are 
going to fight their cases all the way up 
from the bottom to the district attorney? 
If we allow that to be the case, the dis- 
trict attorneys of this country would be 
swamped with all sorts of cases. This is 
no way to do anything. The gentleman 
knows quite well that to do away with 
this division it takes a joint resolution of 
both the House and the Senate. Gen- 
eral Hershey has admitted that. The So- 
licitor of the Labor Department has 
handed down a decision. No one has de- 
nied it, not even the chairman of the 
subcommittee. But this is a back-door 
move of doing away with something that 
we just do not like. The real way to do 
it, the human way to do it, is by legisla- 
tion. This law is still in effect. We are 
denying the veterans the services to 
which he is entitled under law. Now, 
the gentleman may use the same type of 
argument he made against my last 
amendment. This division has only 
seven men here in Washington. They 
have 82 in the field all over the country, 
working with 3,300 voluntary committee- 
men all over the country to help the vet- 
erans build up their cases and present 
them to the district attorney, if they 
cannot get it straightened out before it 
gets there. There are thousands of 
these cases that they have straightened 
out without any record of it ever being 
kept. The district attorney is not being 


bothered with them at the present time. 
But taking this division away from them, 
by not appropriating funds to it, you are 
denying the veterans the promises that 
were made by this Congress that this 


was a service for them. It was a service 
that they could rely on when they re- 
ceived their honorable discharges and 
went back to the job they held before 
they entered the service. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, because the vehement 
statement made by my good friend may 
leave some erroneous impressions, at 
least so far as the Recorp is concerned, 
I think that I ought to state the action 
of the committee quite clearly. As is 
quite characteristic in the well of this 
House, whenever the opportunity pre- 
sents itself to declaim about the rights 
of the veterans, why, advantage is al- 
ways taken and it has been made to ap- 
pear that the committe: has not the 
interest of the veterans at heart, and 
that this is going to be a stab in the 
back of the veteran, and all that sort 
of thing. 

Now, I explained this situation in my 
general statement. What happens? 
Why Selective Service contains this pro- 
vision setting up this Board for veterans 
who were taken out of jobs that Selective 
Service said were to have reemployment 
rights, and they set up in Selective Serv- 
ice a little group designed to offer fa- 
cilities to the veteran who found him- 
self in a jam with his employer, not be- 
ing able to get proper and suitable re- 
employment rights. It was testified clear 
as a bell, and I know because I was in 
Congress when that law was written, that 
it was the clear invent of the Congress 
that when the last Selective Service se- 
lectee was out of the Army, that function 
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and that right should stop. Unfortu- 
nately, the Solicitor in the Labor Depart- 
ment—and he is always solicitous, of 
course—rendered an opinion that this 
right extended on and on and on to 
everybody for 100 years to come, as he 
interprets the law; that anybody that 
leaves a job and goes into the Army, 
voluntarily enlists, and stays in for 10 
years, or 20 years, or 50 years, and then 
comes out, could demand of his old em- 
ployer reinstatement and rights. There 
is not a veteran in the United States 
that believes any such thing as that. 

Now then what are the rights that are 
protected by this great organization we 
hear tell about? All they can possibly do 
is to advise the veteran, and we have 
3,500 such agents scattered all over the 
United States in the form of county serv- 
ice officers, employment services, vet- 
erans’ counselors, and all that sort of 
thing to counsel and advise. Suppose 
they get into a jam with an employer. 
What happens? This organization can- 
not do anything for the veteran. The 
only thing they can do is to refer him to 
the United States district attorney, and 
from then on they stay out of the picture, 
because the activities in promoting the 
rights of veterans in the field of reem- 
ployment then fall within the purview 
of the activities of the various and sun- 
dry United States district attorneys. 
The action of the subcommittee has not 
taken away a single right of a veteran. 
Every right that any veteran has to re- 
employment is preserved, and if he can- 
not get along with the advice of these 
county service officers, with all of the 
employment counselors which are con- 
tained in all of the thousands of employ- 
ment offices throughout the country, 
and with all the counsel and advice from 
all of the veteran posts in America—if he 
cannot get that counsel and advice in 
all those places, then it is, indeed, a sad 
situation. 

We propose simply to say. that here is 
an office that is carrying on, and they 
know themselves mighty well and I do 
not expect that this Congress is going to 
give them the money to continue, because 
it is a very rapidly declining outfit. 

Just to show you how unfair this 
situation is, last year we gave them $500,- 
000 for this activity. This year they are 
asking for $509,000, according to the 
amendment offered by my friend from 
Rhode Island. In this very bill we have a 
rescission of $52,000 on their own state- 


ment that they are not able to spend the 


$500,000 we gave them last year. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote to sus- 
tain the action of the committee. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The _ gentleman 
should tell the whole story on that 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Focarty: On 
page 8, line 20, strike out “$2,500,000” and 
insert “$4,073,700.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, this 
is to restore not all that the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has asked for but just to 
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give them what they had for the fiscal 
year 1948. I suppose when I get through 
with this amendment the chairman of my 
committee will come down here and make 
some half statements as to what the 
actual facts are, and then ask for a vote 
without giving anyone an opportunity to 
answer. 

There are members of this committee 
who are going to vote against this amend- 
ment today whose committees are using 
these statistics every day in the week, 
and depending on these statistics. There 
are several committees in the House that 
day in and day out are going down there 
and asking for statistics of various kinds, 
and using them in providing the legisla- 
tion that comes before this body, yet they 
try to sit back and complain today that 
the statistics they get from these 34 cities 
in their cost-of-living index are not 
worth a whoop because it does not give 
enough coverage. I do not agree with 
them, I know they are used extensively 
by labor, management, and others. 

One of the biggest problems we have 
today is home construction. The Joint 
Committee on Housing of the Senate and 
the House have used these statistics ex- 
tensively. It is the only way we now 
have of getting an idea as to how many 
homes are being built throughout the 
country. The only statistics we ever had 
before were the number of permits that 
were being granted in the large cities, 
but now because of the tremendous 
growth of home building in the outlying 
districts, in the small towns and com- 
munities where there are no permits is- 
sued, this is the only way we can get 
those statistics. They are doing a good 
job of it. 

You say these statistics are old. When 
the price break came 6 weeks ago in the 
stock market and commodity markets, it 
was only a couple of weeks later that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics had a break- 
down of just what the cost of living was, 
how much it had gone down. Some of 
this information is on a daily and weekly 
basis. One of the most concrete ex- 
amples I think they could offer was the 
last cost-of-living index they offered here 
for a workingman’s family of four—they 
broke it down item by item as to how 
much was paid for rent and how much 
for his car, and so forth. 

Illustrations of the bedrock character 
of the Bureau’s present program are: 

First. Cost of living: All that is left of 
this cost-of-living program is the na- 
tional consumer price index, monthly, 
and indexes for 34 large cities, of which 
10 are available monthly, and the other 
24 only quarterly. Up to the summer of 
1945, indexes were available for 73 cities, 
including 20 small cities. Now, there are 
no indexes for small- or middle-sized 
cities. Eleven of the cities for which in- 
dexes were produced monthly until July 
1947 are now available only quarterly. 
This infrequent timing has caused con- 
siderable inconvenience where wage con- 
tracts were based on the monthly index. 
The Joint Congressional Committee on 
the Economic Report used the Bureau’s 
information extensively and wanted it 
for more cities than were available. In 
view of the current price rise, this index 
is used in thousands of cities throughout 
the country, yet there are no cost-of- 
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living indexes in the whole of the Rocky 
Mountain and Great Plains States except 
for the cities of Denver and Houston. 
Approximately 30,000 copies of current 
data on the consumer price index and 
food-price data are furnished each 
month in response to requests. Seven 
thousand five hundred copies of the re- 
cently issued city workers’ family 
budget have been distributed in response 
to requests. In a 10-day period the 
Superintendent of Documents received 
orders for the purchase of 3,500 copies of 
this publication. The Bureau has asked 
for more funds to do indexes for 24 ad- 
ditional cities so that there will be one in 
every State. In order to maintain qual- 
ity and reliability of the index, it is re- 
quested that the number of cities in- 
cluded in the consumers price check be 
increased from three to six. A small in- 
crease is also requested for one calcula- 
tion of the city workers’ family budget 
in 1949, 

Second. Wholesale prices: Only the na- 
tional indexes of wholesale prices are 
now being produced, and a much-needed 
program of revision has been greatly 
slowed up. The official weekly and 
monthly indexes are still published on 
the same schedule as before. All special 
indexes have been discontinued, includ- 
ing the widely used information on prices 
charged by dealers in building materials 
to contractors in 53 localities. These re- 
ports were begun by the Bureau before 
the war. They are needed now for esti- 
mates of the rise in construction costs 
and would be restored under the proposal 
for an index of home construction costs 
requested for next year. This informa- 


tion is used primarily by business and 


research organizations. Approximately 
20,000 copies of current data are fur- 
nished each month in response to re- 
quests. 

Third. Wages: The regular wage-rate 
program of the Bureau has been cut in 
half this year. Only six or seven big 
industry-wide studies of wage rates by 
occupations can be made. This means 
that shortly there will be little up-to- 
date information on the numbers of per- 
sons receiving various hourly wage rates 
in our major industries. The Bureau is 
concentrating on wage rates for key oc- 
cupations in key industries in about 33 
large cities, available once a year, and is 
getting these figures out promptly for 
immediate use in wage contracts between 
industry and labor. Much less detail is 
obtained than formerly and there is crit- 
icism of this lack of detail. During 1947 
inquiries were received for wage data at 
an annual rate of approximately 85,000, 
of which 53 percent originated with em- 
ployers and employers’ organizations. 

Almost no information is being ob- 
tained on wages in small cities or in 
white-collar and semiprofessional occu- 
pations. An increase is requested for this 
purpose in order to measure the pinch 
of high living costs on white-collar work- 
ers and to meet urgent requests from 
employers for a basis for setting wages. 

Fourth. Productivity: The Bureau now 
prepares indexes of productivity and la- 
bor cost for about 35 industries. A re- 
quest for additional funds has been made 
to permit use of 1947 Census of Manu- 
factures data and restore coverage to the 
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prewar figure of 65 industries. Produc- 
tivity indexes for durable-goods indus- 
tries—like machine tools, industrial 
equipment—cannot be compiled from 
census data but are prepared by using 
cost-accounting data supplied voluntar- 
ily by manufacturers who are willing to 
go to considerable expense so that the 
BLS can compile industry-wide reports. 
The Bureau is now able to schedule less 
than half as many such studies as last 
year. A small increase is requested to 
supplement the field staff working on 
these reports. A small increase is also 
requested for the Bureau’s studies of 
interindustry relationships, extensively 
used by the Council of Economic Advisers 
and all other agencies concerned with 
national economic policy. 

Recent events have made it clear that 
wage changes must be related to changes 
in productivity unless undesirable infla- 
tionary influences on price levels are to 
result. These data are used mainly by 
persons in strategic policy positions for 
collective bargaining, price and market- 
ing decisions, and for the formulation of 
national and international policy. 

Fifth. Occupational outlook: This 
work, initiated at the request of Congress 
in 1938, has been reduced substantially 
from last year so that studies of occu- 
pations in only six major industries will 
be made this year as compared with 
nearly twice that number last year. 
These studies are best-sellers that are 
used for vocational guidance in schools 
all over the country. Over 30,000 copies 
of these studies have been sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents. The Bu- 
reau’s program this year also includes 
brief surveys of the occupational out- 
look for jobs in which veterans are inter- 
ested, done at the request of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 

Sixth. Employment, pay rolls, and 
earnings: The national statistics of em- 
ployment, pay rolls, man-hours, average 
hourly earnings, and average weekly 
earnings are virtually all that remain of 
the Bureau’s employment and pay-rolls 
program. The technical soundness of 
these basic statistics, which the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has produced since 
the last war, is threatened unless the 
Bureau can reclassify the firms report- 
ing to it on the Government’s new stand- 
ard industrial classification so that these 
employment figures will be on all-fours 
with the 1947 census of manufacturers 
and the social-security data. If this re- 
classification and the accompanying re- 
visions are not made, the usefulness of 
these basic statistics to industry, cham- 
bers of commerce, labor, and Govern- 
ment will be seriously impaired. They 
are obtained in part through cooperation 
with some of the States. Last year there 
was a Federal-State cooperative pro- 
gram in operation in which the Bureau 
did much of the work in obtaining sound 
and comparable employment statistics, 
by States, for all of the 48 States, not 
only for manufacturing but for all non- 
agricultural employment as well. This 
State program has been remnant in the 
cut of the current fiscal year. A slow 
extension of cooperative arrangements 
with the several States is now under way. 
The proposed increase for next year 
would put this cooperative BLS-State- 
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UC program on a sound basis for all 
States alike. Over 15,000 copies of the 
monthly report on employment are dis- 
tributed each month in response to re- 
quests. 

Seventh. Construction: The current 
program covers in the main national 
figures only on the dollar volume of con- 
struction and the number of new dwell- 
ings. Approximately 4,700 organizations 
and individuals receive these data 
monthly in response to requests. Many 
of these requests are for data on local 
areas, and for information about housing 
costs and selling prices. 

Last year the Bureau had information 
on the production of new housing in 65 
local areas. The Joint Congressional 
Committee on Housing made use of these 
data in its hearings in various sections of 
the country. The reduced budget for 
this year made it necessary to discontinue 
the local series, but our budget request 
for next year proposes the restoration of 
housing-production data for 20 local 
areas. 

There exists at present no official in- 
formation on the change in housing costs 
from time to time. The Bureau’s budget 
request for next year proposes to estab- 
lish a housing-cost index and an analysis 
of the relative magnitude of labor costs, 
material costs, and other elements enter- 
ing into the total cost of constructing new 
homes. 

Eighth. Accident statistics: These sta- 
tistics on industrial injuries, reported by 
industrial firms, are issued quarterly and 
are a long-standing basic series. In ad- 
dition, two field studies of causes of in- 
dustrial accidents are made each year in 
industries with high accident rates, and 
the results are used by these industries 
in safety campaigns. It is requested 
that funds be granted to do four studies 
next year, not two, as for several years 
past. Work injuries disabled 2,000,000 
workers in 1947. Of this number 200,000 
were in industries proposed for study in 
1949. 

Ninth. Strike statistics and other in- 
dustrial-relations work: Monthly statis- 
tics of strikes and lock-outs are issued by 
the Bureau on the same basis as for many 
years, with an annual summary giving 
strikes by industries, by States, by union 
organization, and so forth. This pro- 
gram is unchanged from last year. These 
statistics are standard and the Bureau is 
the only source for them. 

The Bureau now has responsibility un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act for assembling 
and maintaining the official file of col- 
lective agreements between employers 
and unions. This is absorbing an in- 
creasing amount of time. Consequently, 
the Bureau has found it necessary great- 
ly to reduce the rate at which it publishes 
provisions of collective-bargaining agree- 
ments which have been a standard part 
of the Bureau’s program for many years. 
Over 9,600 copies of one bulletin, No. 686, 
on union agreements have been sold, and 
over 10,000 copies of sections of a revised 
edition have been furnished in response 
to requests. An increase is requested in 
order to expand the staff handling the 
file of collective agreements sufficiently 
to keep the file current. Agreements are 
renegotiated annually now for a wide 
range of industries, where previously 
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they were continued more or less un- 
changed from year to year. With a great 
increase in the number of unions and in 
their membership, the job of maintain- 
ing the current file is growing constantly. 
Some addition to the staff will be neces- 
sary if the Bureau maintains its statu- 
tory responsibilities. 

Why, almost every employer in the 
country uses this agency. All labor or- 
ganizations use it. The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers wants this 
agency kept intact. The chambers of 
commerce throughout the country want 
this agency kept intact. I know there 
may be one or two items on which they 
may disagree, but in the over-all this 
agency is one of the most worth while 
in our Government at the present time, 
especially in view of the unstable eco- 
nomic conditions that exist today. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. I sympathize a great deal 
with this distinguished Committee on 
Appropriations in searching for places 
to reduce the overhead of government. 
But I am afraid that in this cut of 
$1,500,000 for the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, they are genuinely being penny- 
wise and pound-foolish. 

I do not know of a single agency in 
the entire bill whose services are so 
widespread and generally accepted by 
everyone working in statistical informa- 
tion or handling news items. The 
amount of money involved in this 
amendment is vital for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics if they are properly to 
carry out their job of furnishing relia- 
ble reports. 

Last year the newspapers of this 
country conducted a poll to see what 
were the 10 big stories of the year. If 
I am not mistaken, I believe the cost 
of living ranked No. 2 as the biggest story 
of the year. ; 

Yet here is an agency being greatly re- 
duced that collects this data from the 
cities and coordinates it so that the peo- 
ple of this country can have some valu- 
able gage or yardstick that they can 
depend upon as to the state of our econ- 
omy, employment, and the important 
relationship of wages and prices. This 
agency is being drastically cut. 

This agency is trusted by the Associ- 
ated Press, the United Press, the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
chambers of commerce. It is trusted to 
a very large degree by the labor organi- 
zations although they have questioned its 
accuracy more than any other group in 
this country. 

Now to come along now with this 38- 
percent cut, taking over $1,500,000 out of 
their budget this year, after having given 
them a 40-percent cut last year, I think 
you are destroying the value and reliabil- 
ity of the product. Anyone familiar with 
such matters knows that statistical in- 
formation is only as good as the base or 
the number of figures upon which it is 
founded. By cutting out from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics the money necessary 
to gather sufficient factual statistics, you 
are going to still have something that is 
called the Reports of Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, but the public in general are 
going to be the ones that are gypped in 
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the process. They will lose faith in the 
accuracy and reliability of the reports. 
Let me read to you some of the subjects 
they furnish Congress information on 
and furnish to all elements of business 
and labor life of the country: Employ- 
ment, pay rolls, hours worked, earnings, 
wage rates, wholesale prices, cost of liv- 
ing, rent, volume of housing, number of 
strikes, the number of industrial acci- 
dents and their causes, and so on. 

Gentlemen, is not this factual informa- 
tion worth $4,000,000 a year for a coun- 
try whose $200,000,000,000 economy in 
these troubled times must have some 
accurate gage to know exactly what is 
going on. We dare not fly blind in these 
times. 

No one has produced any informa- 
tion or evidence to show that the in- 
dustries, labor, all of the people relying 
on those statistics do not want it or that 
they distrust it. All that I can see is 
that in a blind effort to effect economies 
they have picked on this small agency 
to make a major cut, which will destroy 
the value of the product itself. 

To show you how penny-wise and 
pound-foolish this can be, the Congress 
itself has authorized over $3,000,000,000 
in 90-percent Government-insured hous- 
ing, yet when this cut goes through you 
will not be able to collect any statistics on 
construction costs or wages or cost of 
materials, and so forth, on housing costs. 
We will not be able to go beyond the 
very simple totals of building permits 
that are issued by the cities for this 
housing. 

Every person within the sound of my 
voice knows that the big housing de- 
velopments today are going on in the 
perimeter of the cities and do not come 
through the city building permits. You 
heard the chairman of the subcommittee 
on housing, a member of your majority 
party, say that they had relied strongly 
on the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
facts in the housing survey that they were 
making. 

In my own Committee on Banking and 
Currency, it is one of the most important 
services we have. One of the things we 
found in Europe in trying to collect data 
to consider the Marshall plan was that 
the European statistical data did not 
have a sound base. 

Yet we are wrecking a chance to get 
a sound base for our own statistics. 
These figures on costs and prices, once 
lost for 1948, cannot ever be regained, or 
if they are attempted to be regained, will 
cost 60 to 100 percent more to try to 
put them back together in a factual way. 
The value of this type of reporting is that 
it covers a long span of years in its rec- 
ords. If one year is weakened, the whole 
structure is damaged. 

You undoubtedly know that the wages 
of more than 8,000,000 employees in this 
country are involved. The employer and 
employee wage agreements between labor 
organizations and management are based 
on this cost of living data that the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics produces. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 


Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 
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Briefly I suggest there are some figures 
here that it might be well to have in 
mind. 

In the first place, the Bureau of the 
Budget has approved and this Bureau 
had requested $5,389,200. That is to take 
care of 298 new positions, added to the 
approximately 1,000 already on the pay 
roll of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Let us see what happens. This outfit is 
another member of the Topsy family. In 
1937 the regular appropriation for this 
Bureau was $850,000; in 1938, $784,000; 
in 1939, $828,000; in 1940, $1,012,500; in 
1941, $1,107,580; in 1942, $1,080,590; 1943, 
$1,207,203; 1944, $1,312,300; 1946, $1,492,- 
420. 

This year they are asking for 
$5,389,200. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the gentleman 
also read to the House the amount of 
money that was furnished to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics by the war organiza- 
tions to carry on the necessary tabu- 
lations? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Yes; but 
the war is over, and if you will read the 
hearings, you will see that all of this 
housing statistical information you have 
spoken about is absolutely guesswork and 
does not furnish any reliable basis for in- 
formation. That is due to the fact, as 
the hearings disclosed, and as the Bureau 
Officials themselves revealed, that they 
had thought they could get this informa- 
tion from building permits, but they 
found they had to go out in the country, 
because most of the houses are out there. 
They found it is not anything that is re- 
liable on housing and their witnesses so 
testified, and as a matter of fact, their 
information, as we all know and as the 
hearings reveal, is out of date—of little 
or no use generally when received. But 
they want 298 more positions to add to 
this crowd they have been accumulating 
there. 

In the words of the committee in its re- 
port, I think I might conclude “‘As to cer- 
tain of the activities there appears to be 
reasonable basis for question as to 
whether they have any substantial value 
at all.” 

I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
favor of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Fogarty]. 
I should like to talk briefly about the 
Appropriations Committee’s recommen- 
dation for the 1949 appropriation of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. This cut of 
$1,500,000 is, in my opinion, absolutely 
unjustified. The public uses the figures 
of the Bureau and wants more of them, 
not less. This is especially true of the 
cost of living and prices. 

As a member of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, during September and October of 
last year, I traveled with subcommittees 
throughout the Midwest, the far West, 
and the Pacific Northwest. We went out 
for the purpose of gaining an insight into 
the grass-roots feeling and thinking of 
citizens on the high cost of living, the 
responsibility for currently high prices, 
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and the possible ways in which the prob- 
lems of high prices might be met. We 
visited Cleveland, Chicago, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, and Seattle. In each city, we 
heard from representatives of labor, 
management, veterans, farmers, con- 
sumers, and citizens’ groups. 

All witnesses were fortified with de- 
tailed information on the high prices of 
consumer goods and the resulting lower- 
ing of standards of living. Most of them 
quoted published data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on prices, wages, em- 
ployment, and housing whenever they 
had it, and many of them described their 
own personal experiences or the experi- 
ences of members of the groups they 
represented. 

It was perfectly clear from this testi- 
mony that the public in general knew 
about and used the figures of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. There was criticism 
from the public because the Bureau's 
reports were not as frequent nor as 
timely as they had been during the war. 
There was even some direct criticism of 
the Congress for the cuts in the Bureau’s 
appropriation last year. These people 
* depended upon those reports. In some 
cities they had had to be cut out. 

We found that the Bureau’s informa- 

tion was the only accurate and reliable 
and unbiased price information that we 
could get for comparisons with individual 
testimony that were sometimes exagger- 
ated. In fact, the committee itself would 
have been at a loss to appraise accu- 
rately the local situation in each city as 
far as retail food costs were concerned, 
had not the Bureau conducted special 
surveys in each city 2 or 3 days prior to 
the time of the hearing. Without fail, 
we had a report of retail food costs cov- 
ering the current week in each city as 
we opened hearings. This service was 
invaluable not only to the committee but 
also the various organizations which tes- 
tified. 
_ It was very enlightening to me, during 
these hearings, to learn that the infor- 
mation released by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was so important and was hbe- 
ing used so extensively by labor, man- 
agement, and the public in general. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUBER. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS. My district does not use 
the agency as much as some but it is my 
impression that the professional stand- 
ards developed by this agency are very 
high, unusually high, and the facts the 
gentleman has quoted seem to indicate 
that their figures and statistics are very 
dependable. That has been my expe- 
rience. I wonder if the gentleman’s ob- 
servations on this trip, to which he re- 
ferred, do not confirm the impression 
that here is an agency that has done ex- 
tremely good work, nonpartisan, non- 
political, but a good job professionally. 

Mr. HUBER. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct, and that opinion is shared 
by members of both political parties mak- 
ing up this joint committee of which I 
am a member. 

Mr. MONRONEY. And is it not also 
a fact that if this cut goes through, this 
monthly report on the cost-of-living 
index will not be continued and we prob- 
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ably will go back to a report once every 
3 months? 

Mr. HUBER. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. We are on 
a quarterly report basis now. If this 
cut goes through it will not be even on a 
quarterly basis. 

Mr. HUBER. The figures furnished 
will be so old as to have practically no 
value. 

It seems to me that during a period 
of critical economic developments, such 
as we are going through at present, the 
Federal Government should provide re- 
liable, current, and accurate economic 
statistics. This is no time to cut off 
what we have. 

Previous to July 1947 the State of 
Ohio had two cities, Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati, for which a consumer’s price in- 
dex was put out monthly by the Bureau. 
Now the index for Cleveland is computed 
on a quarterly rather than a monthly 
basis. This has caused considerable in- 
convenience where wage contracts in 
Cleveland were based on the monthly 
index. But what about those States in 
which there is no index? Will they be 
required to use the national index for 
their wage negotiations? Has any pro- 
vision been made for this by the com- 
mittee? 

As a result of the big reduction in its 
appropriation last year, the Bureau was 
forced to cut in half the number of large 
cities for which its cost-of-living index 
was issued monthly, from 21 large cities 
to 10, and to get them out quarterly. 
Cleveland was only one _ illustration. 
The Bureau also had to eliminate many 
important services which may result in 
the deterioration of the quality of its 
other information—on employment, 
wages, and housing which have always 
been accepted without question pre- 
vicusly. 

This is an old Bureau. It goes back to 
the 1880’s. It helps industry and labor 
alike. It plays no favorites. It renders 
a broad public service. This is not a 
partisan issue. In my opinion, the re- 
search function of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is of extreme importance to 
the Congress, to the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, to labor and 
management, and to the general public. 
We should not overlook the important 
need for current and reliable economic 
information during this period of infla- 
tion and uncertainty. 

The proposed program of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is vital to the post- 
war period. Instead of cutting their ap- 
propriation further, I firmly believe that 
we should consider the ever-increasing 
public need for their work—and grant 
them adequate funds to meet this need. 

I hope the gentleman’s amendment 
will be approved. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

I should like to ask the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Scuwase] if he 
will respond to a question or two? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. 
tainly. 

Mr. CARROLL. The gentleman has 
stated there were 298 additional posi- 
tions cut out in this bill. Will the gen- 
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tleman tell the Members of the House 
how many positions were lost as a result 
of the cut in the 1948 appropriations? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. I do 
not recall, but it was not as great as it 
should have been. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let me ask another 
question: In addition to the 298 posi- 
tions that have been taken from this 
budget what has the further cut in ap- 
propriations done with reference to posi- 
tions? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. They 
were asking 298 in addition to the 1,000 
they already had. 

Mr. CARROLL. The gentleman has 
not answered, probably he did not un- 
derstand my question. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. 
bly I did not. 

Mr. CARROLL. The bill is cut $1,- 
300,000 below the budget estimate, but 
in addition to that a further cut of $1,- 
500,600 was made. I am wondering how 
many other positions have been taken 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. I do 
not have the compilation here, I could 
not answer that question. The number 
left, however, was considered ample. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize the necessity 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics just 
as well as any one who has spoken. I 
have known this work now for 10 years 
and have been quite intimately asso- 
ciated with it., I have known three di- 
rectors of that great Bureau during that 
time, starting with Dr. Lubin, and then 
Dr, Heinrichs, and now the present Com- 
missioner, all of whom were able men. 
But, you get. the impression by listen- 
ing to my friend the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [{Mr. Monroney], and one or 
two others, that this committee has de- 
stroyed the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Emphasis has been placed upon the fact 
that we should have this cost-of-living 
index maintained. The cost-of-living 
index will be maintained under this ap- 
propriation very, very definitely. The 
one thing that this appropriation cut 
does is to eliminate out of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics some of the activities 
that have been built up as wartime ac- 
tivities, when we are trying to get it back 
to something of the size that it operated 
on during peacetime. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KFEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman says this cost-of-living index will 
be retained. Will it be retained on a 
quarterly basis or a monthly basis? 

Mr. KEEFE. It should be retained on 
the basis that it is presently operating, 
provided they spend the money for that 
purpose. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. I would 
like to point out that in my home city of 
St. Louis it was placed back on a quarterly 
basis, because sufficient funds were not 
provided last year. 

Mr. KEEFE. Well, they perhaps have 
utilized the funds that were provided for 
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other purposes. That is a characteristic 
in any Government service when you at- 
tempt to build up an appropriation, but 
these people who are shedding such 
great crocodile tears over the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics ought to note that right 
down to 1946 the regular appropriation 
estimate for this Bureau was only 
$1,492,420. They always got their funds. 
I served on this committee under Judge 
Kerr, Judge Tarver, and Butler Hare. 
It was well understood during the war- 
time period, when great allocations of 
funds were being made to these agencies 
for war activities, that they would set 
those up budgetwise as separate activi- 
ties, and when the war was over it was 
the understanding that their budget was 
to be cut back. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. 
it worse now than we ever did. 

Mr. KEEFE. Well, that is what the 
gentleman says. That is what every bu- 
reaucrat says who wants to build up 
appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Focarry) there 
were—ayes 34, noes 75. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Focarty: On 
page 2, line 4, strike out the sum “$274,200” 
and insert “$336,000.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, this 
is for the operation of the Women’s 
Bureau, of which this subcommittee has 
cut out sixty-two-odd-thousand dollars 
which means, in effect, that the subcom- 
mittee has seen fit to do away with all 
of the field offices of the Women’s 
Bureau. As I said in my opening state- 
ment, I do not think anyone in this 
country denies that the women played 
a large part in our all-out war effort 
from 1940 until the termination of the 
war. In every shipyard in the country, 
in every manufacturing plant in the 
country, women were doing their part 
and taking a man’s place at the machine 
and the wheel. They played a tre- 
mendous part in the building up of this 
country and supplying the materials of 
war. Are we to come along now and 
take away a measly $62,000, which does 
away with every field office in the coun- 
try? All my amendment does is restore 
the $62,000, so that they will have the 
field offices they have for 1948, plus one 
more which will be located in Atlanta, 
Ga. 

There are 18,000,000 women today 
working in industry. They no longer 
work for pin money. It is an economic 
necessity for them to work in view of 
the high cost of living. Many of these 
women are widows of veterans. This is 
the only agency of Government that 
gives them any recognition of any type 
or kind. This is the only agency of Gov- 
ernment that the women of this coun- 
try can look to for advice and for pro- 
tection in connectior: with wages and 
hours and working conditions; yet we 
want to be small and measly and take 
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away this small sum from an outfit that 
is asking only $336,000 out of a billion- 
dollar budget. Mr. Chairman, they are 
not asking for anything at all. They ask 
for only $336,000. I should think, Mr. 
Keere, in the name of the women of this 
country, that you would relent on this 
particular item and give in just a little 
bit by going along with this amendment. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not even take 
the time to reply to such an argument as 
has just been made except for the last 
remarks of my friend from Rhode Island. 
It is a great thing to be chairman of a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations or to be chairman of the 
full committee. You are the butt of all 
the abuse that can be heaped on you by 
those who are seeking special favors. 

I am simply astounded that my friend 
from Rhode Island would make the state- 
ment he just made and appeal to me 
personally and ask me to relent in be- 
half of the good women of America and 
try to make it appear that the chairman 
of this subcommittee does not like the 
women of America. Why I love them all. 
I have lived with one woman for 36 years 
and raised a few of them that are out 
raising grandchildren for me and for 
them. This argument that the gentle- 
man has made is puerile and small, in 
asking for the incorporation of the 
Women’s Bureau field office. 

The gentleman says there are over 
20,000,000 women engaged in industry. 
I have been around this country and 
spoken to thousands of them that never 
heard of the Women’s Bureau and do not 
even know it exists. There are women 
all over this country that do not know 
there is such an organization and care 
less about it. We are being mighty gen- 
erous with the Women’s Bureau when we 
give them the money we are giving them 
in this bill. 

All we have done is simply to say to 
them, “You perform the functions the 
law puts upon you here at Washington, 
but you are not going to start building 
up a great lot of regional offices scattered 
all over this country that can operate 
through the teletype as a vehicle by 
which to rouse up the country to get 
bigger and bigger and better appropria- 
tions.” That is the kind of influence 
that has been brought to bear upon your 
subcommittee. As far as we are con- 
cerned, we are giving the Women’s 
Bureau all the money they need to carry 
on their functions. I would suggest to 
them that they get out and demonstrate 
to the women of this country where they 
are doing some benefit to them and 
where the women of this country are 
getting some benefit from them. 

I see that my friend from Rhode Island 
himself laughs. I think he should laugh 
after making the argument he did make. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Focarry: On 
page 4, line 17, strike out “$5,000,000” and 
insert “$5,121,800.” 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, the 
Wage and Hour Division this year asked 
for $5,121,800 for the fiscal year 1949. 

I think everyone in this body wilil agree 
that this is one of the most worth while 
agencies in Government. It seems quite 
strange in this day and age when we 
have a minimum wage law of 40 cents 
an hour that we are continually finding 
violations throughout the country. In 
this year out of only 40,000 establishments 
visited, they found violations in 20,500 
of them. They found that there were 
$18,000,000 due in back wages and un- 
der a voluntary agreement with the em- 
ployers themselves, they willingly paid 
back $8,500,000, which is over three and 
a half million dollars more than we are 
appropriating for this agency. Yet we 
are cutting this agency that only has 
enough money now to cover not more than 
40,000 out of 550,000 establishments ex- 
isting at the present time. We want to 
cut an agency now that cannot do one- 
tenth of the work that should be done 
and cannot make one-tenth of the cov- 
erage that should be made of these es- 
tablishments, and when even under a 40- 
cent-minimum-wage law we are still 
finding these violations when most of the 
employers are not paying less than 175 
cents an hour. 

Just observe the significance of this 
item I clipped from a periodical entitled 
“Everybody’s Digest”: 

SLAVE LABOR IN AMERICA 
(By William B. Smith) 


“So you're that Federal man, are you?” 
The mill owner lifted his voice above the 
strident noise of a band saw that was ripping 
its way through a pine log. ° 

“Yes, I am,” the wage-hour inspector 
smiled carefully. “You’ve got a nice opera- 
tion here, Mr. Hornbeck.” 

“Not bad for a peckerwood.” The owner 
pointed to a walled-off cubby hole. “I reckon 
you'll want to look at the books, so we might 
as well go into the office. I don’t keep very 
fancy records, but I think you'll find every- 
thing’s O. K. I’m paying better than 30 
cents an hour, and time and a half for what 
overtime there’s been.” 

They were talking, of course, about the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, which put a floor un- 
der wages and a ceiling over hours for em- 
ployees who were covered by the act. These 
basic requirements are well known today but 
back in 1940 not all employers understood 
them. 

Mr. Hornbeck’s pay roll was small and his 
accounts were simple. He was paying better 
than 30 cents, except for two employees— 
week after week they had drawn only 22 cents 
an hour. 

“Mr. Hornbeck, what about these two men?” 
the inspector asked, “William Washington 
and Andrew Jefferson? They haven’t been 
getting 30 cents.” 

The mill owner looked surprised. “You 
mean to tell me that this wage-and-hour law 
applies to colored men?” 

“It certainly does—and I’m afraid you'll 
owe those boys quite a little back wages— 
restitution, as we call it.” 

Such incidents were rather rare, even in 
the early days of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, but every veteran inspector can cite cases 
where ignorance, prejudice, or willful viola- 
tion cut into the earnings which employees 
were legally entitled to under the act. They 
helped to make up a restitution bill amount- 
ing to more than $108,000,000 since the law 
took effect October 24, 1938. 

The act also contains provisions to curb 
one of the ugliest of industrial inhumanities: 
child labor. Take the case of a war contrac- 
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tor in a southern community. To avoid 
arousing public opinion, this concern had 
its youngsters—some of them only 12 years 
old—report for work on the midnight shift, 
when most of the townspeople were asleep. 
And, believe it or not, this company actually 
rounded up old Bibles and wrote in names 
and birth dates to convince inspectors that 
the children were old enough to work. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act applies gen- 
erally to 20,000,000 employees engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
interstate commerce. During the first year 
of the act, covered employees, as they were 
called, were entitled to 25 cents an hour and 
time and one-half their regular rate of pay 
for all hours worked beyond 44 a week. On 
October 24, 1939, the minimum wage was in- 
creased to 30 cents an hour and overtime be- 
gan after 42 hours. One year later the over- 
time provision took effect after 40 hours. 
By July 1944 the legal minimum had been 
raised to 40 cents an hour for all industries 
covered by the act. 

In every case these increases were based 
upon the recommendation of industry com- 
mittees representing employers and em- 
ployees in the industry and the general pub- 
lic. The purpose of gradual steps was pri- 
marily to enable employers in the low-wage 
industries to adjust to higher wage scales. 

Today, especially, we are apt to think that 
a 25-cent or even a 40-cent floor under wages 
would never have affected more than a hand- 
ful of workers. But the record tells a very 
different story. Behind that total of $108,- 
000,000 in restitution lie thousands of mini- 
mum-wage violations in every branch of in- 
dustry covered by the act. 

And in case you imagine that wartime 
wage boosts ended the need for legal mini- 
mum, just remember that in the fiscal years 
1941 and 1942 wage-hour men found mini- 
mum-wage violations in more than 30 per- 
cent of the covered establishments which 
they visited. And even last year, fiscal ’47, 
the rate of violations was 9 percent. 

The legal minimum brought direct wage 
increases to about 3,500,000 workers. These 
men and women were at the bottom of the 
economic ladder. Largely unorganized, they 
and their families got the first real taste of 
the American way under the wage and hour 
law. 

Many of these workers were getting as 
little as 10 cents an hour before the act 
was passed. And some of them continued 
below the poverty line. 

The logging camps of Minnesota furnished 
the background and the evidence for the 
first criminal case that this enforcement 
drive uncovered. 

When the evidence was: finally presented 
before Federal Judge Nordbye at Minneapolis 
he fined three owners of two interlocking 
lumber companies a total of $10,000 and 
ordered them to pay some $35,000 in restitu- 
tion to 700 employees. 

This was no casual misinterpretation of 
the law. ‘Youngsters 8 years old were peeling 
pulpwood, piling brush, or slash, or even 
cutting brush. Boys of 12 were swinging 
axes or pulling saws, piling logs, loading 
lumber, and felling trees—dangerous work 
for grown men. Girls from 12 to 20 were 
doing men’s work. 

Pay checks were scanty—to put it mildly— 
and living conditions in the shacks where 
families crowded together were almost un- 
believable. Whole families worked and the 
average pay check—made out to the father 
of the family—was found to be $6.18 a week 
in the winter months and $9.66 in summer. 

Child labor has an ugly sound and it is 
ugly in fact. That is why the Fair Labor 
Standards Act contains provisions which 
have curbed many of the old abuses which 
had taken root in some sections of American 
industry. 

One of the worst forms to detect and cor- 
rect is industrial homework, where often the 
pay was so low that whole families worked 
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far into the night to keep body and soul 
together. Frequently the attitude of the 
mothers themselves made these cases hard 
to crack. Women who needed money and 
knew nothing about the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act were afraid to admit the long hours 
their children worked. Piecing the evidence 
together was slow business. 

But wage-hour men can point to many 
cases like that one in Chicago where a hair- 
pin manufacturer agreed to pay restitution 
totaling more than $100,000 to several hun- 
dred families. Their kids ate better and 
dressed better after that case was settled. 

Though Congress took a year to consider 
and finally pass the wage-hour law, more than 
one company challenged its constitutionality 
in the courts. Several Supreme Court rul- 
ings upheld the act and definitely established 
the right of Congress to protect the welfare 
of workers under the “commerce clause.” 

The administration and enforcement of 
this far-reaching act rests with the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Division of 
the United States Department of Labor—a 
big mouthful and a big job. The field work 
is directed from 13 regional offices strategi- 
cally located from coast to coast. 

With half a million establishments covered 
by the act, inspectors can reach only a frac- 
tion each year. In the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1947, they visited 40,000 establish- 
ments. 

Obviously anything like full compliance 
would be out of the question unless employ- 
ers themselves were willing to obey the law, 
Today the vast majority are willing—and they 
want their competitors to toe the line as 
well. They know that compliance means 
protection. Protection from the kind of com- 
petition that wage-hour men found in a 
Georgia mill town. 

Women workers were the victims this time. 
The cotton mill which employed them was 
managed by a man who was familiar with 
the wage-and-hour law. So familiar, in fact, 
that he kept books showing that he had paid 
the full minimum wage for every hour these 
women worked. 

But the number of women on his pay roll 
seemed small in comparison with the size 
of the plant and the number of machines in 
operation. So the inspector did what wage- 
hour men frequently do. He got in touch 
with the employees themselves. 

They were cautious at first. 

“I wouldn’t like to say anything—” 

“It might cost me my job—” 

“Why don’t you ask Mary Scanlon—she 
quit last week. Mary could tell you a thing 
or two.” 

And Mary did. The inspector learned that 
each woman whose name appeared on the 
pay roll had a helper and was forced to split 
her minimum wage two ways—half for her- 
self, half for her helper. 

When that case was finally settled in court, 
fines totaling $1,500 had been imposed and 
the corporation was put on a year’s proba- 
tion. This was to insure compliance in the 
future. The court also ordered payment of 
$5,000 in restitution. 

When the wage and hour law first took 
effect there was a good deal of honest doubt 
and some consternation. Our economy was 
spotty, jobs were not easy to find and pur- 
chasing power was low. To some groups, 
especially in the South, even that first mini- 
mum of 25 cents an hour sounded like the 
death knell of free enterprise. 

Now we know better, of course. 
mingham (Ala.) News wrote: 

“This newspaper, frankly, was dubious of 
the wage-hour proposal when it was en- 
acted, chiefly on the ground that it would 
impose economic difficulties which we feared 
would cause so many dislocations that it 
would do more harm than good. This fear 
has not been borne out, and there are many 
evidences, on the contrary, of beneficial re- 
sults of the act.” 
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But neither these evidences, nor the vast 
increase in industrial production since 1938, 
seem to convince some people. They have 
consistently fought any and all attempts to 
increase the minimum wage or broaden the 
act by bringing several million more low-paid 
workers within its protective standards. A 
few die-hards are asking for outright repeal 
of the law. 

Today families with a breadwinner mak- 
ing far more than 40 cents an hour find it 
almost impossible to meet expenses. Today 
40 cents buys less than 25 cents would buy 
in 1938, when that first minimum took effect. 

For millions of wage and salaried employ- 
ees, the Fair Labor Standards Act is their 
only anchor to windward, their only protec- 
tion against spiralling prices and other eco- 
nomic hazards. 

Can we afford to take away that protection 
now? On the contrary, we need a higher 
minimum wage to lift these families above 
the poverty line and prove once more that 
security begins at home. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, merely io 
say that the committee well recognizes 
the work of the Wage and Hour Division 
and that is why we are giving them $5,- 
000,000 to carry on that activity. The 
reduction that the committee has made 
represents less than 1 percent below the 
current appropriation for 1948. We 
think that they can well afford to absorb 
this little cut in their appropriation of 
$121,800. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fogarty: On 
page 13, line 5, strike out the sum “$18,000,- 
000” and insert “$21,475,000”; and in line 6, 
strike out the sum “$200,000” and insert 
“$282,925.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment restores $3,475,000 to an 
agency which I sincerely believe is doing 
more to bring money into the Federal 
Treasury than any other agency of Gov- 
ernment. In order to take advantage of 
this service that is rendered, a person first 
must be of employable age. Second, an 
occupational handicap must exist by rea- 
son of disability, and third the individual 
must be subject to being rendered em- 
ployable or more advantageously employ- 
able through the assistance to be pro- 
vided. 

Mr. Chairman, we have 1,000,000 per- 
sons who are in that category in this 
country at the present time. They need 
rehabilitation. In the fiscal year 1947, 
this agency rehabilitated 44,000 of these 
people. In the fiscal year 1948, they an- 
ticipate that they will rehabilitate 53,000 
people, and if they get what they are 
asking for this year, they anticipate that 
they will rehabilitate 64,000 people. In 
1947 when they rehabilitated 44,000 peo- 
ple, it meant that they created annual 
earnings to the tune of $70,000,000. That 
is the amount in wages earned by these 
44,000 persons. It meant in returns to 
the Federal Government in Federal taxes 
alone $5,500,000 to say nothing about the 
taxes paid into the States and to say 
nothing also of the relief load that was 
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taken off the shoulders of the local com- 
munities or States where those persons 
might have been on relief. This is one 
of the best prégrams that I have ever 
come in contact with in the Government. 

In 1949, if ‘they get the money they 
are asking for, they will rehabilitate 64,- 
000 persons, who will earn at an annual 
rate of $100,000,000. If that is not a 
worth-while program, I would like to 
know what we do call a worth-while pro- 
gram, one that is advantageous to the 
Federal Government itself. 

The committee report says, “We will 
give them $18,000,000, what they had last 
year.” That is not so. They had $18,- 
000,000 but they are before the Deficiency 
Committee now asking for $2,000,000 
more, and they must have that $2,000,- 
000 in order to rehabilitate the persons 
they want to rehabilitate in 1948. If we 
allow $18,000,000 and make the claim 
that is what they had last year, we are 
in effect reducing what they had last 
year, because the cost of machinery, 
medical supplies, and hospital supplies 
has gone up to such an extent that it 
will mean a reduction of two or three 
million dollars over what they had in 
1948. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think we are 
asking for too much. I think we can 
be a little humane about this particular 
item. This is something that is worth 
while to a million persons and it is worth 
while to every community and every 
State in our Union. It is worth while to 
the Treasury of our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed 
to and that we will give them this addi- 
tional $3,475,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

My colleagues, I want it definitely 
understood that I agree thoroughly with 
the contention that vocational rehabili- 
tation is a splendid thing. I have con- 
sistently endorsed that program by im- 
plementing it with money since 1945. 

I want to call your attention to the 
fect that in 1945 this agency had 
$8,000,000. In 1946 approximately $11,- 
700,000; in 1947 $12,347,000 and last year 
the committee of which I have the honor 
to be chairman, gave them $18,000,000, 
an increase of nearly $8,000,000 over 
what they had the previous year under 
the administration of my friend from 
Rhode Island. Do not talk to me about 
humaneness, if you please. Humanity 
has been injected into this program un- 
der Republican control of appropriations 
for this particular objective. 

Now this year, faced with the tremen- 
dous situation we face in the Federal 
Treasury, we decided to maintain this 
activity practically at the level at which 
it is operating this year and we are giv- 
ing them for 1949 substantially the same 
amount that they have had available for 
expenditure this year. I think that is 
treating vocational rehabilitation ex- 
“Se well, and I ask for a vote. 

CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
ean ceciaeens offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MARCANTONIO: 
On page 27, after line 22, insert a new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 207. No part of any appropriation 
under this title shall be paid as grants to 
any State or educational institution in which, 
because of race, color, or creed, discrimina- 
tory practices deny equality of educational 
opportunity or employment to any one to 
pursue such educational courses or employ- 
ment as are provided for by such a grant.” 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a@ point of order against the amendment 
that the amendment is not germane and 
it is not in order at this point in the bill. 
I will reserve the point of order if the 
gentleman wants to discuss the matter. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. No. Let us 
have it decided now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman. The amendment certainly is 
germane. It is simply a negative limita- 
tion. It restricts the use of the funds and 
it is clearly in order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Harness of In- 
diana). There is no question but that 
the amendment is germane. This is an 
appropriation bill and the amendment 
deals with an appropriation made in the 
bill. Therefore the Chair overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. 
man—— 

Mr. BULWINELE. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANTONIO. After I have 
made my statement. Not at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I find that we have 
here a most unusual situation this after- 
noon. 

Never for a long time have I seen so 
many Democrats from below the Mason 
and Dixon’s line on the floor as I see this 
afternoon; and never have I seen so few 
Republicans in any session of the Eight- 
ieth Congress as I see this afternoon. 

This amendment has a history, and I 
wonder whether it is because of the his- 
tory of the amendment that I am hon- 
ored by this distinguished attendance or 
whether it is because I have doubled 
my delegation in this House or because 
the whip was on strike on the Repub- 
lican side and the Democratic whip was 
over-busy on the Democratic side call- 
ing his southern Members to the floor 
of the House? 

This amendment is not my product— 
I wish it were, I would be very proud 
of it; this amendment is the product of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, the 
chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. 
Keere]. He had this amendment be- 
come part of the language of the sub- 
committee bill and it was proclaimed 
throughout the Halls of this Congress 
that for once something was going to 
be done. Then suddenly a full meeting 
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of the Appropriations Committee took 
place, and speeches that have been made 
in public by the leading candidates for 
the Presidency on the Republican side 
were suddenly forgotten. This time 
Lee did not surrender, it was the follow- 
ers of Grant who surrendered; and by 
a vote of 25 to 6, a combined vote of 
Republicans and Democrats who are 
here in such great numbers this after- 
noon this language was stricken from 
the bill. Incidentally, I also wonder 
where are the Truman Democrats this 
afternoon? The President sent a mes- 
sage to Congress, a civil-rights message. 
Those who are opposing this civil-rights 
program, are here in good number. Are 
the other Democrats as mild about Mr. 
Truman’s program as the Republicans 
have been in the Committee on Appro- 
priations? Why are we, who have con- 
sistently fought for civil rights, con- 
fronted with this kind of tactics this 
afternoon? It is because nobody, neither 
Republicans nor Democrats want this 
language in this bill; it is because both 
of you are rendering lip service on this 
question of civil rights. I can under- 
stand the gentlemen from the South 
fighting civil rights, they have publicly 
proclaimed their opposition to this type 
of legislation. They are fighting it and 
I am fighting them; and it is not just 
today that we have been fighting over 
this, it has been throughout the 12 years 
I have been here. 

The Republicans go out to the country, 
in the press and on the radio, and tell the 
people they want this legislation, yet 
we find them with the southern Dems- 
crats in the Committee; and the other 
Democrats are prominent by their ab- 
sence. 

This amendment is an infinitesimally 
small part of the civil-rights program. 
I do not see how reasoning men can quar- 
rel with this amendment. It simply pro- 
vides that when you take money out of 
the Treasury of the United States, money 
that comes from Negro and white, Jew 
and Gentile, money that is collected from 
people of all races, color and creed, that 
when by legislation you provide that some 
of this money is to be used by educa- 
tional institutions as aid to these insti- 
tutions, that those institutions must pro- 
vide equality of education and job op- 
portunity to everybody irrespective of 
race, color, or creed. How can anybody 
quarrel with that? Where is your States’ 
rights argument? You cannot raise that 
question against this proposition in all 
sincerity. This is not State money. This 
is money of the United States taxpayers 
from every State in the Union to be used 
by the various States to carry out their 
educational program. 

All that this amendment says is that 
when you spend Federal money for this 
purpose that you do so without any dis- 
criminatory practices. Now, the test is 
here, gentlemen, and in all seriousness 
this test can be brought about in only one 
manner. The responsibility rests on all 
of you Republicans and northern Demo- 
crats. If you believe in what you say, if 
it is not just campaign oratory, then I 
say do not hide behind the procedure of 
the Committee of the Whole. Stand up 
and vote and pass this amendment. If 
you do not mean what you say, then re- 
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peat the performance of last Friday that ° 


took place in the Committee on Appro- 
priations and vote against this in the 
Committee of the Whole. That respon- 
sibility rests with the Republican major- 
ity. They have the votes to put it over. 
This is the time to show it. Now, if the 
majority fails in this responsibility, then 
I call on the Democratic minority who 
have it within their power, the northern 
Democrats on this committee, if they be- 
lieve in implementing Mr. Truman’s re- 
quest with action, to offer a motion to 
recommit, containing this amendment. 
It lies within your power to offer a mo- 
tion to recommit containing this amend- 
ment if the Republicans fail to discharge 
their responsibility by exercising the will 
of their majority to vote this amendment 
up. We cannot preach equality just in 
campaign times. America today is being 
judged by the entire world. The Con- 
gress of the United States today is being 
judged by the entire country. The sin- 
cerity of men who profess to believe in 
the principles upon which this amend- 
ment is based is being tested here this 
afternoon. I call upon honest men to 
stand up for the convictions that they 
express. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MArRcANTONIO]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MarcanTONIo) 
there were—ayes 40, noes 119. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Harness of Indiana, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 5728) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Labor, the Federal Security Agency, and 
related independent agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to re- 
port the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill to final pas- 
sage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HENDRICKS moves that the bill H. R. 
5728 be recommitted to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 
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Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks in the Recorp 
on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) was given permission to extend 
his reniarks in the REcorp. 

Mr. BLATNIK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Reccrp and include an editorial. 

Mr. KLEIN (at the request of Mr. 
BLATNIK) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
two articles. 

Mr. LUCAS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial from the 
Fort Worth Press. 

Mr. O’KONSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include two editorials. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. STIGLER, until Tuesday, March 
9, 1948, on account of official Government 
business. 

To Mr. HESELTON (at the request of 
Mr. MICHENER), for today, on account of 
illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that today, following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that tomorrow, at the con- 
clusion of the legislative program of the 
day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


ROGER NASH BALDWIN 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, this morning 
I received in the mail a letter from Roger 
Baldwin, director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, at 170 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, in which he enclosed a 
copy of a letter to my colleague, the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, the 
gentleman from Illinois, and urging me 
to vote against the $200,000 appropria- 
tion approved by the Committee on House 
Administration for the Standing Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the membership of this House to 
the record of Mr. Roger Nash Baldwin, 
particularly the fact that he, like Earl 
Browder, served a penitentiary sentence 
during the last war for obstructing the 
draft. 

Mr. Baldwin has had a long and 
checkered career of affiliation with radi- 
cal, leftist, and Communist-front organ- 
izations. The front organizations for the 
Communist Party were described by 
Lenin as part of the solar system of or- 
ganization of Communist organizations 
abroad as agents of the Comintern, the 
political bureau of the Third Interna- 
tional, with headquarters in Moscow. 

These organizations are organized, fi- 
nanced, and directed by agents of the 
Communist Party; but, in order to de- 
ceive the public and gullible persons, 
they ostensibly have no connection with 
the Communist Party, but it is easy to 
discern that they are arms of the Com- 
munist Party, because they invariably 
follow the Communist Party line. 

Mr. Baldwin has been associated with 
a number of these organization, which are 
listed as follows: ° 

Member of the executive committee of 
medical bureau, American Friends of 
Spanish Democracy. 

Among 60 signers of letter to President 
Roosevelt asking neutrality amendment, 
as printed in the Daily Worker, official 
organ of the Communist Party of the 
United States, for February 16, 1938, at 
page 2: 

Member of National Peoples Commit- 
tee Against Hearst. 

Member of National Committee of 
American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy. 

Member of the American Committee 
for Struggle Against War. 

Member of National Peoples Commit- 
tee Against Hearst of the American 
League Against War and Fascism. 

Endorser of the congress called for 
refugee scholarship and peace campaign 
at American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy. 

Member of national bureau of the 
American League Against War and Fas- 
cism. Note: Earl Browder, secretary- 
general of the Communist Party of the 
United States, was vice chairman of this 
league, and Clarence Hathaway, editor 
and general manager of the Daily Work- 
er, was also a member of the national 
bureau of this league, along with Mr. 
Baldwin. 

Speaker at protest meeting under the 
auspices of the American League Against 
War and Fascism and the American Civil 
Liberties Union against so-called gag 
legislation pending before Congress and 
forty-odd State legislatures. 
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Member of arrangements committee of 
the National Organizing Committee of 
the United States Congress Against War. 

Member of advisory board of Russian 
Reconstruction Farms, Inc. 

Member of sponsoring committee of 
dinner sponsored by the American Stu- 
dent Union to fight for social justice. 

Member of advisory board of the Amer- 
ican Student Union. 

Member of the national advisory com- 
mittee of the American Youth Congress. 

Member of advisory council of Book 
Union, Inc., established by Alexander 
Trachtenberg, member of the national 
committee of the Communist Party and 
head of the International Publishers, offi- 
cial Communist publishing house, as the 
publishing and distributing apparatus of 
the Communist Party in the United 
States. 

Signer of advertisement and appeal to 
the press, published in the Washington 
Post of March 12, 1942, demanding that 
Earl Browder be released from the Fed- 
eral penitentiary in Atlanta, Ga., where 
he was serving a sentence for passport 
fraud. 

Sponsor of the Consumers National 
Federation, one of the transmission belts 
of the Communist Party, organized os- 
tensibly to fight the high cost of living, 
but the actual purpose was to attack 
established businesses and destroy the 
capitalistic system. 

Endorser of the national committee, 
Friends of the Soviet Union, appearing 
in Soviet Russia Today, December 1933, 
page 17. 

Member of the reception committee for 
the Soviet fliers. 

Officer and director of the Garland 
fund of Baltimore, Md. Young Mr. Gar- 
land gave several million dollars to the 
Communist cause, and the fund was 
legally constituted as the American Fund 
for Public Service. Elizabeth Gurley 
Fiynn, member of the central committee 
of the Communist Party; Benjamin Git- 
low, who was ousted by the Comintern 
for refusal to obey orders from Moscow; 
and many other well-known Communists 
and radicals, served on the board of the 
Garland fund. 

Speaker at the Greater New York 
Emergency Conference on Inalienable 
Rights. This organization arose during 
the period of the Stalin-Hitler 1939 non- 
aggression pact, and it interlocked with 
many other Communist organizations 
which followed the line of “no comment” 
regarding Hitler during the time that he 
and Stalin were in agreement. 

Signer of a cable to the Brazilian 
Chamber of Deputies on behalf of Arthur 
Ewert, a former Communist deputy of 
the German Reichstag and also a Comin- 
tern representative from Moscow who 
had been arrested in Brazil in 1936— 
Daily Worker, June 12, 1936: 

Member of a committee of the Labor 
Defense Council, organized to aid the 
Communist defendants in the Michigan 
criminal syndicalist case in the early 
days of the Communist movement in 
this country, the defendants having 
been arrested in Bridgman, Mich., in 
April 1923. 

Participant in mammoth mass meet- 
ing in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, in October 1937—“China to- 
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day! United States tomorrow!”—spon- 
sored by the American League Against 
War and Fascism and American Friends 
of the Chinese People, both organizations 
Communist-organized and dominated. 

Member of National Council of Action 
for Tom Mooney in 1933. 

Member of prisoners relief fund, 
organized under the auspices of the In- 
ternational Labor Defense To Help 
Political Prisoners and Dependents. In- 
ternational Labor Defense is the legal 
arm of the Communist Party and was so. 
found by Attorney General Francis Bid- 
dle in the Harry Bridges case. 

Sponsor of banquet in 1936 in New 
York City in honor and on the occasion 
of the Seventy-fifth birthday of Mother 
Ella Reeve Bloor, a member of the central 
committee of the Communist Party in 
the United States and unquestionably 
the best known woman member of the 
party. Also present and sponsoring this 
banquet were: Earl Browder, Jerome 
Davis, William Z. Foster, Adolph Heller, 
who was subsequently arrested in Phila- 
delphia for carrying a bomb during the 
Republican national convention; Mike 
Gold of the Daily Worker staff, and many 
other well-known Communists. 

Member of the National Committee to 
Abolish the Poll Tax of 127 B Street SE., 
Washington 3, D. C. 

Supporter of National Committee to 
Aid Victims of German Fascism, of 870 
Broadway, New York City, of which com- 
mittee Foster and Browder and other 
Communists were members. 

Signer of a call to a national congress 
for unemployment and social insurance 
in 1935 in the Washington Auditorium, 
Washington, D.C. Max Bedacht, Israel 
Amter, William Z. Foster, and many 
other well-known Communists also 
signed this call. 

Member of the National Sponsoring 
Committee for a National Congress for 
Unemployment and Social Insurance, of 
799 Broadway, New York City, of which 
the persons named immediately above 
were also members. 

Member of the National People’s Com- 
mittee Against Hearst—William Ran- 
dolph—of the American League Against 
War and Fascism, 268 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, in 1937. 

Member of the national reception 
committee to the Russian delegation to 
the United States, who came to this 
country to explain away the execution 
by the Soviet Government of two Jewish 
Polish trade-union leaders, Ehrlich and 
Alter, who were Social Democrats. The 
Russian delegation sent to the United. 
States were Itzik Feffer and Solomon 
Michoels, also Jewish, their visit being 
obviously for the purpose of counteract- 
ing the harmful effects of the aforemen- 
tioned executions. 

Member of the executive committee of 
the National Scottsboro Action Com- 
mittee in 1933. 

Signer of a call for support to National 
Student League, which was organized by 
the Young Communist League as an aux- 
iliary arm of the Communist Party. The 
National Student League was subse- 
quently merged with the Student League 
for Industrial Democracy and became 
eventually the American Student Union, 
which was subsequently denounced on 
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the floor of Congress as a Communist 


organization. 

Speaker at the New York Professional 
Workers Conference on Social Insurance 
in 1934. This conference was organized 
by Harry Lurie and Herbert Benjamin, 
who were delegates from the United 
States to a meeting of the Communist 
International in Moscow. 

Sponsor of the New York Tom Mooney 
Committee, being associated with Mike 
Quill, Stanley M. Isaacs, Jerome Davis, 
Vito Marcantonio, and other leading 
lights of the Communist Party, princi- 
pally in New York. 

Contributing editor to the Liberator in 
the January 25, 1930, issue, the Liberator 
being the first official publication of the 
Communist Party of the United States, 
which was first published in 1919. 

Trustee of Political Prisoners Bail 
Fund Committee, of 154 Nassau Street, 
New York City, along with Joe Brodsky, 
personal attorney for Earl Browder and 
other known Communists. 

Supporter of the Anti-Nazi Federation 
of New York to combat German fascism 
and Nazi activities in the United States 
and to aid victims of Nazi persecution, 
affiliated with the National Committee 
to Aid Victims of German Fascism, which 
committee was organized by the Commu- 
nist Party, and many leading Commu- 
nists were members thereof. 

Trustee of the Robert Marshall Civil 
Liberties Trust, a Communist organiza- 
tion, cited by the Attorney General and 
the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Author of Liberty Under the Soviets. 

Editor of Kropotkin’s Revolutionary 
Pamphlets, 1928. 


THE MARCANTONIO AMENDMENT 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tion of the House a few moment ago in 
defeating the so-called Marcantonio civil 
rights amendment is most gratifying. 
Many of us had hoped that both Démo- 
crats and Republicans would join to- 
gether in defeating Federal anti-poll-tax, 
antilynching, antisegregation, and FEPC 
legislation. I hope the nonpartisan ac- 
tion of the House this afternoon in de- 
feating the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Marcantonio] 
is a good omen and that we may have 
such cooperation on both sides of the 
aisle in the defeat of the other so-called 
civil-rights legislation to which I have 
referred. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Ricu] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
trying to read and come to some conclu- 
sion as to what our foreign policy is, but 
it is difficult for me to understand what 
the foreign policy of the Nation now is 
or what it might be or what it is in- 
tended to be. No one seems to know. 
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Those in high Government offices differ 
greatly in their judgment on the sub- 
ject. One thing sure, most of our high 
officials have a foreign policy which, to 
me, seems to transcend our domestic in- 
terest. Oh, for Americans who would be 
for America first—America, the home of 
the free and the land of the brave, 
where liberty and freedom is uppermost 
in our minds and hearts. 

You know many people have the idea 
that you can spend a lot of dollars and 
buy good will from the nations of the 
world. I do not think that is possible. 
I do not think you can buy friends, and 
I do not think you can buy anybody 
worth while with money. You can buy 
friends for a while, but after the money 
runs out, your friends run out too. I 
have come to the conclusion that what 
we are trying to do now is put up a glori- 
fied WPA all over the world. I have 
heard so much about $1,000,000,000 and 
about spending $17,000,000,000 now un- 
der the plan that has been advocated to 
help Europe. I question very much 
whether the membership of the House 
knows just what $1,000,000,000 is. I am 
going to try to explain what $1,000,- 
000,000 is. I am going to try to explain 
what $1,000,000,000 is and what $17,000,- 
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000,000 are, if that is possible. In the 
first place, let us take the Treasury state- 
ment on March 3. You will find that we 
are in debt to the extent of $254,250,000,- 
000. We have a population of 140,000,000 
people. I asked the Library of Congress 
to furnish me with the names of the 
countries that are supposed to be dealt 
with under the Marshall plan. I have 
that chart here showing the countries 
and the populations in those countries. 
Also the extent their industries are 
operating today. It shows that the 
national debt of those countries is $161,- 
082,000, and the population of those 
countries to be 326,000,000 people. In 
other words, the debt of the United 
States is $84,000,000,000 more than the 
national debts of, all those countries put 
together, and they have a population of 
186,000,000 people more than we have. 
So they are not so bad off as one might 
have you believe. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the REcorp at this point 
the statement that I received from the 
Library of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


Selected statistical information concerning nations included in European 
recovery program 


Country ee tion 


Austria. 
Belgium (Luxemburg) 
Denmark 


Seen 
2232223 
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400, 
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900, 
, 500, 
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Turkey 
United Kingdom... 
Prewar Germany 


= 


French zone and Saar 


Note A.—Index numbers not available. 


National debt 
1946 internal 


Industria! pro- 
duction, 1947 
(1937 = 100) 


National debt 
1946 total 


National debt 
1946 external 


Summer, 45.! 
September, 84, 
December, 120. 
October, 100.! 
July, 67.2 

Note A. 

June, 109. 
September, 72. 


$90, 000, 000 
196, 000, 000 
158, 000, 000 
906, 000, 000 
599, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 
659, 000, 000 
November, 106.* 
October, 122.4 
1945, 102.5 
October, 108. 
October 1946, 97. 
Note B. 
Note C. 


September, 44.° 
September, 85.!° 


‘ome 082, 000, 000 


Value of fisheries 1938, $5,170,490; 1945, $21,359,000. 


Note B.—General index number not available. In 1945 cement production was 106; glass production was 136 


using 1939 as 100. 


Norte C.—General index number not available. Representative index numbers as follows: 1937= 100; coal (Sep- 
temper 1947) 95; steel (October 1947) 110; cotton yarn (August 1947) 49. 


11938=100 October index of France probably slumped later due to labor troubles. 


21939 = 100. 
3 Manufacturing, mining and public utilities. 
4 Adjusted for number of working days. 

51938-39= 100. 


be regarded as better than a year ago with prospects of further advancement.” 


In 1947 the American Embassy reported that “the general industrial situation of the country may 


United States American Em- 


bassy, Lisbon. Annual Economic Review, Portugal, 1946, p. 7. 


€ 1929-39 = 100. 

71939. 

§ 1939. 
dollar value unknown. 

* American zone 50; British zone 37, 

1” Normal output, 


Debt on April 21, 1945, when Administration of Public Debt closed down was 389,200,000,000 reichsmarks, 


Sources: Financial Report on Germany, I. Currency and the Public Debt. The Statist, vol. CXLVI (Nov. 1, 


1947), Dp. 438, 
Germany. 

(autumn 1947), . 53. 
International } 
Kravis, Irving B. 

(January 1948), p. 20. 
Linguagem dos Numeros. 


industrial. Industria Portuguesa. 


Its Prewar Economic Importance and Plans for Reconstruction. The Index, vol. XXVII, No. 3 


fonetary Fund. International Financial Statistics, vol. 1, No. 1 (January 1948) pp. 64-5, 124-125. 
Prices and Wages in the Austrian Economy, 1938-47. Monthly Labor Review, vol. 66, No. 1 


Dados estatisticos especialmente cordenados pare “Industria Portuguesa’ Producto 
Ano 19, No. 226 (Dezembro 1946), p. 860. 


United Nations. Department of Economic Affairs. Economic Report. Salient F eatures of the World Economy, 


1945-47. January 1948, p. 98. 
United Nations Statistical Office, Month] 
U. S. American Embassy, Lisbon. 


national Payments. 


Bulletin of Statistics. January 1948, pp. 28-31. 
Annual Economic Review, Portugal, 1946. Feb, 28, 1947, p. 7. 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Finance. Foreign Assets and Liabil 

Washington, Government Printing Office, 1948, pp. 133-134, 

U.S. Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations. European Recovery Program. Hearings 


ities of the United States and Its Balance of Inter- 


* * * held on Jan. 


8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1948. Washington Government Printing Office, 1948. 


(E. E. Billings, General Research Section, Feb. 25, 1948.| 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, what is a 
billion dollars? It is a thousand million 
dollars. I called the assessor’s office in 
the District of Columbia, today. I asked 
them what the assessment was of all the 
property in the District of Columbia, and 
that includes a lot of hotels. Just let me 
enumerate some of them: The Annapolis 
Hotel, the Broadmoor, the Burlington, 
the Carlton, the Continental, the Essex, 
the George Washington Inn, the Hamil- 
ton, the Hay-Adams, the Harrington, 
Ambassador, the Mayflower, the Roose- 
velt, the Statler, the Willard, the Occi- 
dental, Roger Smith, and so forth. Then 
there are many apartments, such as the 
Alban Towers, the Broadmoor, Francis 
Scott Key, Fairfax, Meridian Park, the 
2400, the Westchester, Woodley Park 
Towers, and a thousand more apart- 
ments in the District of Columbia. Then 
think of all the stores that you see up 
and down F Street, and up and down 
Connecticut Avenue—some of the finest 
stores in the country. Hundreds of 
them—Garfinkles, Woodward & Lothrop, 
Hechts, Rich’s, Young Men’s Shop, Jel- 
leffs, Lansburgh’s and so forth. Then look 
around and see all these nice office build- 
ings in the District. There are many of 
them. You could name them by the 
dozens. Then look around and see all 
the business enterprises that are in the 
District of Columbia, and all the homes 
owned by the thousands of people who 
live here. You find that the assessed 
valuation of all those properties, accord- 
ing to the assessor’s office, as given me 
today is $1,572,527,504. Now, that is 
what a billion dollars is. 

Let us get down to figures and see what 
the $17,000,000,000 is. You know $17,- 
000,000,000 is the figure that they are 
talking about giving away to these for- 
eign countries. So I thought I would 
show the Members of Congress what 
$17,000,000,000 means by taking the 
United States Census of Agriculture in 
1945, issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, W. A. Harriman, Secretary. I 
took this record of the farms and farm 
properties of the whole United States. 
Iam going to show you what $17,000,000,- 
000 is and what you have been talking 
about giving away. You are not talking 
about making a loan to some countries 
and getting something back for the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. No, you are talking about 
giving that money away and taxing our 
people for it. That is what you have 
been doing lately, seems silly does it not? 

Now this does not include the $570,000,- 
000 that they want to give to China or 
$275,000,000 more to Greece, or a lot 
of these other gifts that have been made. 
What I am talking about now is just 
what is supposed to be given away un- 
der the Marshall plan or New Deal State 
Department plan. Here are the farms 
that you are going to give away under 
the New Deal plan, that is the value of 
the farms, and if you were asked to give 
these farms away, you would not get one 
vote in this whole country, but when you 
talk about a million or a billion dollars, 
those are figures that the Members of 
Congress do not know what they mean, 
and they are doing things that they do 
not know what they are doing, and I say 
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it is about time that we wake up and 
realize just how far we are going in 
giving this country away from our people 
without their consent and getting noth- 
ing back, because when we are ruined we 
are not a bit of good to ourselves and we 
are no good to anybody else. Here is the 
list of farms by States, the number of 
farms and the estimated value that make 
up $17,000,000,000: 

Farms and farm property (1945), United 

States Census of Agriculture 





. Value of 
Region, division, and State | Number | farms and 
ings) 


New England States: | 
i 42, 184 | $159, 680, 897 
18, 786 
















i ata etctel tie 
New Hampshire.......... 80, 394, 869 
OO 26,490 | 134, 575, 807 
Massachusetts..... 37,007 | 265, 232, 462 
Rhode Island... 3, 603 35, 609, 900 
Connecticut____.... 22,241 | 263,023, 415 
Middle Atlantic States. 
IT 149, 490 | 1,087,522,090 
I wintmattinaasinettes 26,226 | 292, 980, 843 
Pennsylvania. ............ 171, 761 |1, 008, 573, 540 
South Atlantic States: 
elaware 9, 206 72, 603, 794 
Maryland 41,275 | 354, 806, 789 
District of Columb 40) 4, 961, 340 
Virginia . 173, 051 | 868, 806, 343 
West Virginia............. 97,600 | 341, 008, 205 
South Carolina__.........- 147,745 | 440, 632, 183 
a cers reeteeoe 61,159 | 498, 399, 612 
East South Centra] States: 
I ik iitsigacngcmminnghinn 238, 501 |1, 015, 796, 276 
‘Tennessee... 234,431 | 870, 947, 702 
Alabama__- 223,369 | 559, 742, 689 
Mississippi- 263, 528 | 647, 562, 141 
Mountain States: 
0 NS 37,747 | 517, 890, 663 
i tniedensbeninenondianel 41,498 | 493, 331, 235 
SS 13, 076 2, 042, 912 
Colorado_..... 47,618 | 564, 503, 888 
New Mexico 29,695 | 326, 750,718 
Arizona.-.-.. 13,142 | 287, 876, 225 
Utah__... 26,322 | 261, 817, 649 
3, 429 71, 955, 968 


Pacific States: 


Ee 79, 887 | 900, 184, 222 
CRU. ciiningchousntomnningee 63,125 | 697, 775, 183 
CR ce Sccceowseee: 138, 917 |3, 484, 548, 812 


Total (31 States).......- 2, 492, 237 |16,942,643,462 





Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert this statement in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Ricu]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. The point I want to make 
is this, that by one stroke of the pen, 
when the President signs the bill that he 
asks under the Marshall plan, we are 
giving away in value all those farms in 
those 31 States to these foreign coun- 
tries. I think it is about high time that 
America began to think about America, 
before we give ourselves away to any 
foreign countries. I want to help for- 
eign countries but I want to tell you what 
the trouble is. There are a lot of people 
in our Government right now that have 
been educated in colleges, and they wear 
the Phi Beta Kappa key, but they would 
not know how to farm. They are theo- 
rists, no practical experience. They do 
not know how to run a mill or a business. 
All they know is about books and figures 
and they have a lot of theories. Those 
are the fellows that we send over to these 
foreign countries to see what those people 
are doing over there; what they need in 
their judgment. What do they find? 
They find that a lot of those people do 
not have things as good as we have them 
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in America but they want those people 
to do everything like Americans do, and 
they want to bring them up to the same 
high standard of living as Americans, 
within a year or two. In this country 
we have reached that high standard of 
living through our private industry sys- 
tem and by hard work and determination 
and ambition to advance. We have gone 
ahead in good shape. But why should 
we destroy America to save any foreign 
country? I do not care what country 
that is. I say that deliberately. 

In 1945 we gave $4,400,000,000 to Great 
Britain. That was to put them on their 
feet over a 5-year period. In 1944 months 
they squandered all that money socializ- 
ing their Government, and by socializing 
their Government what have they got? 
They are in worse shape today than when 
we gave them the money. What hap- 
pened to them? Britain is in a deplor- 
able condition—not from the standpoint 
of the things they ought to do but be- 
cause of doing things they should not be 
doing. Mr. Churchill should get up there 
and tell a lot of these Socialists about 
spending tears and sweat and blood 
working for their own country, go to 
work, then let them get back con their 
own feet. Their industries are all oper- 
ating pretty good. Time will bring them 
back if they work. 

Then we have given the Czechs $440,- 
445,000, and what happened to that? 
Well, Russia has got that. You will find 
there are a lot more countries might be 
going to do the same thing. That is only 
building up Russia. When we find out 
what has happened we are going to be 
taken for a joy ride. We will wreck 
America and then we will have nothing 
for ourselves and our people. If we re- 
main strong, we can defend ourselves 
and others; then no country can do any- 
thing with us. 

Mr. Speaker, let us not let the House 
of Representatives vote $17,000,000,000 
to give away foolishly. Do not permit 
it, Mr. Speaker. With your leadership 
and counsel we can guide the destiny 
of America, we can keep foreigners from 
starving, we can show them how they can 
help themselves by working, sweating, 
and laboring to accomplish things. Let 
us stop the hand-outs. Let us pay no 
attention to foreign beggars. Let us 
team up with the countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere as a one-man team 
working one for all and all for one. 

Keep our house in order; keep America 
strong. We have many of our people who 
want help—the aged, the sick, the de- 
pendents, many without jobs. Oh, many, 
many of our own people need attention. 
Let us give them the things that make 
life happy. You cannot stop communism 
with dollars. You cannot buy friends 
with dollars. You can wreck our country 
by giving dollars away. Then what have 
you? Stop—look—listen—17,000 million 
dollars, a lot. Where are you going to 
get the money? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
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truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 2161. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the construction 
and operation of demonstration plants to 
produce synthetic liquid fuels from coal, oil 
shale, agricultural and forestry products, and 
other substances, in order to aid the prosecu- 
tion of the war, to conserve and increase the 
oil resources of the Nation, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 5, 1944 (58 Stat. 
190). 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 24 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 9, 1948, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1367. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting the An- 
nual Report of the Public Health Service, for 
the fiscal year 1947; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1368. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting the An- 
nual Report of the Federal Security Agency, 
for the fiscal year 1947; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1369. A letter from the assistant to the At- 
torney General, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill to amend section 332 (a) of the 
Nationality Act of 1940; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1370. A letter from the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Colum- 
bia, Justice Letts, transmitting a report 
showing the proceedings had and the find- 
ings of the court in the case of United States 
of America against Joseph Groen et al.; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

1371. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated Au- 
gust 20, 1947, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey of Falmouth Harbor, Mass., authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act approved on 
March 2, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 558); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed, with an illustration. 

1872. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
July 10, 1947, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review report on St. Andrews Bay, 
Fla., requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted on March 13, 1945 
(H. Doc. No. 559); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed, with 
an illustration. 

1373. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the.Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
January 19, 1948, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and two 
illustrations, on a review of reports on Port 
Aransas-Corpus Christi waterway, Texas, re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, House of Representa- 
tives, adopted on May 10, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 
560); to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed, with two illustrations. 

1374. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
July 31, 1947, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and six illustrae 
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tions, on a review of reports on Galveston 
Harbor, Houston Ship Channel, Texas City 
Channel, and Galveston Channel, Tex., re- 
quested by resolutions of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, House of Representa- 
tives, adopted on May 10, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 
561); to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed, with six illustrations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FOOTE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 288. A bill for the extension of ad- 
miralty jurisdiction; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1523). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
House Joint Resolution 242. Joint resolution 
to direct the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
a patent for certain land to Joel D. Minor; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1521). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 2418. A bill for the relief of Luz 
Martin; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1522). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 5747. A bill to provide recognition as 
veterans of the Indian wars for persons who 
took part in the capture of the Ute Indians 
in 1906, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CLASON: 

H. R. 5748. A bill to provide means for fi- 
nancing a United States program of recon- 
struction in China and to create agencies to 
carry out such a program; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 5749. A bill to provide for a service 
credit for veterans for the purposes of title 
II of the Social Security Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H.R. 5750. A bill to provide for the exten- 
sion and improvement of post-office facilities 
at Los Angeles, Calif., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MACK: 

H. R. 5751. A bill to extend the coverage of 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system to the self-employed, employees of 
nonprofit institutions, and, under voluntary 
agreements, employees of State and local 
governments; increase the benefits payable 
under such system; lower the age require- 
ments for female beneficiaries; and liberalize 
the eligibility provisions of the system; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MUHLENBERG (by request): 

H. R. 5752. A bill to amend the Architects’ 
Registration Act for the District of Colum- 
bia in order to safeguard life, health, and 
property, and to promote the public wel- 
fare; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 
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By Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 5753. A bill to provide that any vet- 
eran who has at any time suffered from 
service-connected advanced tuberculosis shall 
receive compensation of not less than $100 
per month for the remainder of his life; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H. R. 5754. A bill authorizing a completion 
of the improvement of the Arkansas River 
and tributaries, Arkansas and Oklahoma; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: 

H.R. 5755. A bill to amend section 14 of 
the Veterans Preference Act of 1944 (Public 
Law 359); to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 5756. A bill to amend section 2 of 
the act entitled “An act to authorize an 
appropriation for the establishment of a 
geophysical institute at the University of 
Alaska,” approved July 31, 1946 (60 Stat. 
750); to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. LANDIS: 

H. R. 5757. A bill to eliminate the war-tax 
rates applicable to certain miscellaneous 
taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

H. R.5758. A bill to amend further the 
Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, as amended, 
to permit certain payments to be made to 
surviving brothers and sisters and nieces and 
nephews of deceased members and former 
members of the armed forces; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 5759. A bill to increase all benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 5760. A bill to extend section 12 of 
the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 to cover 
travel of dependents in anticipation of or- 
ders of permanent change of station; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 5761. A bill authorizing the transfer 
of a certain tract of land in the Fort Robin- 
son Military Reservation to the city of Craw- 
ford, Nebr., and for other purposes;:to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 5762. A bill relating to custom duties 
on articles coming into the United States 
from the Virgin Islands; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. R. 5763. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain public lands in San Juan County, 
Utah, to the Southwest Indian Mission, Inc.; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

H. Res. 495. Resolution to rescind the cita- 
tion for contempt against Joseph P. Kamp, 
vice chairman of the Constitutional Educa- 
tional League, Inc.; to the Committee on 
Rules. 





MEMORIAL 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, a memo- 
rial was presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Republic of Guatemala, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States in protest against sending 
British warships to Belize; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R. 5764. A bill for the relief of Eileen 

Burrell; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 5765. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Vic- 
tor V. Greg; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H.R. 5766. A bill for the relief of Walter 

E. Miller; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LEA: 

H. R. 5767. A bill for the relief of the 
Sonoma County Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 5768. A bill for the relief of Clinton 
E. Johnson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 5769. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rose 
A. Mongrain; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1504. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Miss 
Cecelia J. Rowland, Miami, Fla., and others, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to endorsement of the Town- 
send plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1505. Also, petition of Mrs. Applegate, Lake 
Worth, Fla., and others, petitioning consider- 
ation of their resolution with reference to 
endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1506. Also, petition of St. Cloud Townsend 
Club, Nu. 1, St. Cloud, Fla., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1507. Also, petition of George F. Hackett, 
St. Cloud, Fla., and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1508. Also, petition of Sammuel B. Pry- 
froyle, of Ohio, and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to legislation for disabled veterans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

1509. Also, petition of A. J. Shundledakar, 
of Lima, Ohio, and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to support of universal military training; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1510. Also, petition of Francis J. Reuter, of 
Washington, D. C., petitioning consideration 
of his resolution with reference to delinquent 
high-ranking officers of the Army Air Forces; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

1511. Also, petition of Iva O. Smith and 
others, petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to opposition to H. R. 
4278; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1512. By Mr. LEWIS: Petition of 44 women 
who are opposed to the Taft-Wadsworth bill 
as being unfair to female labor, and who are 
in favor of equal rights for women; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





SENATE 
Tvuespay, Marcu 9, 1948 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 2, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, to whom all mankind is 
dear, if we feel frustrated in efforts to 
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achieve a just and lasting peace, how 
must Thou feel that men so long and so 
willfully refuse to heed Thy laws and live 
in Thy love. 

We have found that peace does not 
come when the guns are silenced, for the 
war is not really ended. 

The job is not done when the fire 
engines drive away. 

So deliver us from the blasphemy of 
optimism that is mere wishful thinking. 

Save us from the delusion of health 
that we may find the cure for our sick- 
ness. 

Teach us, O God, that what is needed 
is not new things, but new spirits. 

Give us the uplifted face and the flash- 
ing eye that express a purpose in life that 
will make sacrifice a joy and discipline 
peace. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
March 8, 1948, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 5728) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, and related independent agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


PROGRAM FOR SENATE SESSIONS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
think it should be announced that it is 
the intention of the leadership to con- 
tinue the debate on the pending meas- 
ure and terminate it as quickly as pos- 
sible. In view of the fact that there 
have been so many notices of desire to 
speak and of amendments which are to 
be offered, I think it is only fair to say 
to the Members of the Senate that it is 
the intention, if it shall meet with the 
approval of the Senate, to hold a session 
on Saturday, and possibly night sessions 
Thursday and Friday. I am not stating 
definitely that there will be a night ses- 
sion Friday, because it depends on the 
will of the Senate, but I think that, in 
full cooperation with the program to 
speed up consideration of the pending 
bill and with the attempt to terminate 
its consideration as quickly as possible, I 
should inform Senators of the possibili- 
ties which may arise in the effort. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LANGER obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In ac- 
cordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement of yesterday, the Senator 
from North Dakota has the fioor. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be allowed to yield to 
the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Kem}. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Missouri wish to ad- 
dress the Senate? 

Mr. KEM. Very briefly. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield for 
the transaction of routine business 
first? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
wish to offer an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill and ask that it lie on the table. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, that 
takes unanimous consent, does it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will 
the Senator repeat his inquiry? 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask the Senator to 
yield because I wish to reserve the right 
to object. I do not object to the Senator 
from North Dakota yielding for the in- 
sertion of any routine matters in the 
REcorD, but, because many have at- 
tempted to gain the floor through the 
Senator entitled to the floor yielding, I 
shall be forced to object to the request of 
any Senator who asks the Senator from 
North Dakota to yield for statements or 
for short speeches, because they usually 
develop into long speeches. 

If the Senator from Maine desires to 
have the Senator from North Dakota 
yield for routine business, I have no ob- 
jection; but if he desires to make a 
speech, I ask that the request not be 
made and the time taken from the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, but that we ad- 
here to the rules. After the Senator 
from North Dakota shall have concluded, 
Senators can present their other mat- 
ters when they get recognition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
der the rules, the Senator from North 
Dakota can yield only for a question 
without unanimous consent. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator from 
Maine is very happy to cooperate with 
the Senator from Nebraska and- hopes 
he will continue to be as vigilant as time 
passes. I am most happy to conform. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to 
the Senator from California? 

Mr. LANGER. I do not yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent. that I may yield, without losing the 
right to the floor, to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Missouri, who 
wishes to say a few words because of the 
death of the mother of the senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from North Dakota? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Mis- 
souri is recognized. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, surely when 
a Senator wants merely to introduce a 
bill or ask for the insertion of matter 
in the RecorpD, objection should not be 
made. It means delay in the business 
of the Senate. All I want the floor for 
is to introduce a bill. If there is no 
objection, I should like to do that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is obviously bound by the rules, and 
the rules require that the Senator from 
North Dakota shall not yield except for 
a question. At this point, however, the 
Senator from North Dakota asks unani- 
mous consent that he may yield to the 
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junior Senator from Missouri to make a 
brief statement regarding a death in the 
family of his colleague. Is there objec- 
tion to that request? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator is recognized. 


DEATH OF MRS. JOHN CARY DONNELL 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, it is my sad 
duty to inform the Senate of the death 
of Mrs. John Cary Donnell, the mother 
of the senior Senator from Missouri, 
which occurred today at her home in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. Donnell was a native daughter of 
our State, and the people of Missouri 
have long had a deep affection for her. 
They have admired her devotion and 
helpfulness to her late husband and to 
her son. They have known her charm, 
her humanity, and her strong qualities 
of character and intellect, which they 
have seen reflected in her distinguished 
son. Throughout her life Mrs. Donnell 
maintained a lively interest in govern- 
mental affairs, both foreign and domes- 
tic, and to the end followed the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress, and particu- 
larly of the Senate, with keen interest 
and intelligent attention. 

Mr. President, I desire to express my 
sorrow and the sorrow of the people of 
Missouri at the news of the passing of 
Mrs. Donnell, and to extend heartfelt 
sympathy to our colleague. 

I ask that the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri be excused from attendance on the 
Senate until next Monday, March 15. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


MEETING OF CIVIL FUNCTIONS SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF APPROPRIATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the Senator 
from North Dakota yield without losing 
his place on the floor? I ask unanimous 
consent—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
forced to ask the Senator from Califor- 
nia why he desires to have the Senator 
yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I merely wish to 
make a request that the Committee on 
Appropriations may meet. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Subcommittee on Civil 
Functions of the Committee on Appro- 
priations be permitted to meet during the 
sessions of the Senate while the civil- 
functions bill is before it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILL 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from North 
Dakota will be permitted to yield to the 
Senator from Utah to introduce a bill 
and to present matters for insertion in 
the REcorD. 

(Mr. THOMAS of Utah introduced a 
bill and presented matters for insertion 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, which ap- 
pear elsewhere in the Recorp under their 
appropriate headings. ) 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report reciting 
the facts and pertinent provisions of law in 
the cases of 125 individuals whose deporta- 
tion has been suspended for more than 6 
months by the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization Service under the author- 
ity vested in the Attorney General, together 
with a statement of the reason for such sus- 
pension (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORT OF FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of that Agency for the 
fiscal year 1947 (with an accompanying re- 
port); toghe Committee on Finance. 


RePporT OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of the United States 
Public Health Service, for the fiscal year 1947 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


ReEpPorT OF NATIONAL Park Trust Fund Boarp 


A letter from the Secretary of the National 
Park Trust Fund Board, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of that Board for the 
fiscal year 1947 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, 


UNITED STATES Vv, JOSEPH GROEN ET AL. 


A letter from F. Dickinson Letts, Justice, 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, his report in the case of United States 
v. Joseph Groen et al., Equity No. 31578 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the President pro tempore and 
referred as indicated: 


A resolution of the Senate of Puerto Rico; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency: 


“Senate Resolution 2 


“Whereas the Legislature of Puerto Rico 
passed the Reasonable Rents Act, approved 
April 25, 1946, which provides control over 
the rents of dwellings and buildings for com- 
mercial and industrial purposes; restriction 
of ejections to cases which are really justi- 
fied; and other measures for the protection 
of tenants during the present emergency; 

“Whereas the Puerto Rico Act, as respects 
the control of rents, follows the same stand- 
ards as the Federal statute, but is more re- 
strictive than the Housing and Rent Control 
Act of 1947 as regards proceedings for eject- 
ment, and protects tenants more effectively; 

“Whereas the general counsel of the Office 
of the Housing Expediter in Washington, in 
an opinion rendered January 5, 1948, gave 
the following interpretation: 

“ ‘Section 209 of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947 places restrictions upon the evic- 
tions of tenants. It does not, however, set 
forth affirmative grounds for the eviction of 
tenants. In order that a tenant be evicted 
the landlords must have a cause of action 
under local law and in addition must comply 
with the provision of section 209.’ 

“Whereas notwithstanding the interpreta- 
tion to the contrary given by the Office of 
the Housing Expediter, the Supreme Court 
of Puerto Rico in the case of Avila v. Dist- 
trict Court of San Juan, certiorari No. 1729, 
held on January 13, 1948, that the causes for 
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the ejectment of tenants are those fixed by 
the Housing and Rent Control Act of 1947 
and not those fixed by local law, thereby 
exposing 135,000 tenants living in rented 
houses in Puerto Rico to unjustified eject- 
ment proceedings; 

“Whereas in case the Housing and Rent 
Control Act of 1947 is extended, it would be 
most desirable to exclude Puerto Rico from 
the provisions thereof, inasmuch as on the 
basis of the interpretation of the Supreme 
Court of Puerto Rico in the aforesaid case 
of Avila, tenants in Puerto Rico do not enjoy 
the protection contemplated by the Federal 
act, and, what is worse, also do not enjoy 
the protection given by the insular act, the 
provisions of which as regards ejectments, 
have been declared suspended by the Supreme 
Court of Puerto Rico while the Federal 
statute is in force; 

“Now, therefore, the Senate of Puerto Rico 
hereby resclves: 

“1, To request of the Congress of the 
United States that, in case the Housing and 
Rent Control Act of 1947 is extended, Puerto 
Rico be excluded from the provisions thereof 
to the end of ensuring full protection to 
tenants in Puerto Rico under the provisions 
of the lecal laws. 

“2. To transmit copies of this resolution 
to Federal authorities.” 


A joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 


“House Joint Resolution 29 


“Joint resolution approving strengthening 
the United Nations 


“Whereas the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia in 1944 passed Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 19, approving the principle of world 
federation; and 

“Whereas all the world deeply desires du- 
rable peace; and 

“Whereas the United Nations was created 
as an instrument to preserve the peace of 
the world, and 

“‘Whereas experience increasingly indicates 
that the United Nations, in its present struc- 
ture, is not fully adequate for this task, and 

“Whereas article 109 of the United Nations 
Charter provides a procedure whereby the 
Charter of the United Nations may be re- 
vised and amended: Now therefore 

“Resolved by the house of delegates (the 
senate concurring), That it is the sense of 
the General Assembly of Virginia that 
permanent world peace can and must be 
achieved through a strengthened United Na- 
tions, and to that purpose we believe that 
action should be taken under the provisions 
of the Charter of the United Nations to pro- 
pose and adopt amendments and revisiqns, 
including eliminating the veto, that will 
strengthen the United Nations as an instru- 
ment to prevent war and maintain world 
peace. 

“Resolved further, That it is the sense of 
the General Assembly that the Congress and 
President of the United States should be 
requested to urge the calling of a general 
conference of the United Nations pursuant 
to article 109 for the purpose of making the 
United Nations capable of enacting, inter- 
preting, and enforcing world law to prevent 
war. 

“Resolved further, That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of State, and to the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and the 
Senators and Representatives from Virginia 
in the Congress. 

“RICHMOND, VA., March 8, 1948.” 


The petition of the St. Cloud (Fla.) Town- 
send Club No. 1, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to provide a uniform national 
pension system; to the Committee on 
Pinance. 
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A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Past Grand Masters Council, No. 94, 
Grand United Order of Odd Fellows, of Char- 
lotte Amalie, V. I., favoring the enactment 
of the so-called Crawford bill to return annu- 
ally to the Virgin Islands the internal-reve- 
nue tax collected on goods exported from 
the Virgin Islands to the United States; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CAIN, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works: 

H.R. 3506. A bill to provide for the acqui- 
sition of a site for a new Federal building in 
Huntington, W. Va., adjoining existing Fed- 
eral buildings there, as an economy meas- 
ure, before land values have increased as a 
result of improvements; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 971); 

H.R. 4836. A bill to authorize the purchase 
of a new post-office site at Omaha, Nebr.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 972); and 

H. R. 4967. A bill to provide for the acqui- 
sition of a site and preparation of plans and 
specifications for a new postal building and 
for remodeling of the existing main post- 
office building in Portland, Oreg., and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 973). 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bitls were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Utah (for himself 
and Mr. WATKINS): 

&. 2278. A bill to authorize the sale of Ccer- 
tain public lands in San Juan County, Utah, 
to the Southwest Indian Mission, Inc.; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. ‘ 

By Mr. GREEN: 

8.2279. A bill to extend the benefits of 
section 1 (c) of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, to employees 
who were involuntarily separated during the 
period from July 1, 1945, to July 1, 1947, after 
having rendered 25 years of service but prior 
to attainment of age 55; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 2280. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands to the 
State of Michigan for public-park purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2281. A bill to provide for air parcel-post 
service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

8S. 2282. A bill to make Virginia fire-cured 
tobacco, comprising type 21, a separate kind 
of tobacco from other fire-cured tobacco, 
comprising types 22, 23, and 24; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(Mr. ELLENDER introduced Senate Dill 
2283, to amend the Social Security Act, as 
amended, so as to increase the amounts of 
Federal contributions to the States for old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and appears under a separate heading.) 


CONTROL AND REGULATION OF BANK 
HOLDING COMPANIES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BUCK submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 829) to provide for control] and 
regulation of bank holding companies, 
and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
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EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CAPEHART submitted an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 2202) to promote the general wel- 
fare, national interest, and foreign 
policy of the United States through 
necessary economic and financial as- 
sistance to foreign countries which un- 
dertake to cooperate with each other in 
the establishment and maintenance of 
economic conditions essential to a peace- 
ful and prosperous world, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] I submit an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 2202) to promote the general welfare, 
national interest, and foreign policy of 
the United States through necessary eco- 
nomic and financial assistance to foreign 
countries which undertake to cooperate 
with each other in the establishment and 
maintenance of economic conditions es- 
sential to a peaceful and prosperous 
world. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. MYERS. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the REcorp a State- 
ment by the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] with reference 
to the amendment I submitted for him 
early today to Senate bill 2202, which is 
now the unfinished business. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WARREN G. MAGNUSON 
IN SUBMITTING PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO SEC- 
TION 12 (C) OF THE ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ACT (S. 2202) 


My amendment to S. 2202 relates to the 
use of surplus agricultural commodities in 
our foreign-aid program. It is in the nature 
of a substitute for section 12 (c) appearing 
on page 22 of the present bill. My amend- 
ment, however, retains certain language pres- 
ently contained in section 12 (c), language 
which I understand has the particular sup- 
port of the senior Senator from Kentucky. 

This amendment seeks to insure that sur- 
plus agricultural commodities will be utilized 
in our foreign-aid program when the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture finds that the supply of 
the particular commodity is in excess of do- 
mestic requirements and the Administrator 
finds the commodity appropriate for use un- 
der the act. 

The amendment states that where possible 
the Administrator shall utilize normal chan- 
nels of private trade in the procurement of 
such commodities. I deem this requirement 
necessary and desirable because as the Euro- 
pean recovery plan achieves its objectives, 
private trade between our businessmen and 
their former customers in the participating 
nations should be progressively strengthened. 
As this program to aid the nations of west- 
ern Europe achieves success in restoring their 
economy, a concomitant result will be the 
progressive substitution of private trade for 
United States assistance. 

The Foreign Relations Committee recog- 
nizes this principle in its report on 8S. 2202. 
On page 33 the committee states: “Private 
procurement and normal channels of com- 
merce, trade, and transportation are to be 
used to the maximum extent practicable.” 
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When the Secretary of Agriculture finds 
that the supply of a number of commodities 
is in excess of domestic requirements and 
the Administrator finds these same commod- 
ities appropriate for use under this act, the 
question arises: “How much of each shall be 
procured?” My amendment seeks to give 
the Administrator some guidance in making 
this decision. It stipulates that in making 
this decision the Administrator shall ask 
himself these questions: 

“Did the participating countries express a 
need for these commodities in the reports 
of the Committee on European Economic Co- 
operation; and if so, in what amounts?” 

“What is the extent of our domestic sur- 
plus of each?” 

“To what extent historically did growers 
rely upon markets in the participating coun- 
tries?” 

Let me explain briefly why these questions 
are pertinent. First, it is clear the needs 
of the participating countries must be con- 
sidered; second, while helping others, we 
can help our own economy most by furnish- 
ing the participating countries those com- 
modities which are most plentiful in the 
United States. I think it justifiable while 
focusing our eyes on the main objective of 
this act, to take a look in the rear-view 
mirror to insure that the assistance we are 
giving has a minimum impact upon our own 
economy; third, the bulk of our export trade 
with European countries—for a time at 
least—will be carried on under the Economic 
Cooperation Act now under discussion. Con- 
sideration, therefore, must be given to those 
branches of our agricultural economy which 
have spent time and money developing mar- 
kets for their product in the participating 
countries and who historically have relied 
upon such markets for the normal move- 
ment of their products. 

In my judgment, the guide posts which I 
have just described are sufficiently flexible 
to avoid tying the hands of the Adminis- 
trator. They are sufficiently broad to in- 
sure consideration of all agricultural com- 
modities, and classes or types thereof, in 
surplus supply. Yet they avoid the obvious 
impracticality of trying to force unneeded 
commodities upon the participating nations. 

The last part of my amendment deals 
with the relationship between price-sup- 
port programs and foreign aid. Direct pur- 
chases of agricultural commodities under 
the recovery program may not absorb the 
entire domestic surplus of some farm pro- 
ucts. To some extent, therefore, price-sup- 
port purchases of eligible commodities will 
no doubt be undertaken by Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Commodities so pur- 
chased will be of value to participating 
cogntries and will no doubt be desired for 
use in the foreign-aid program by the Ad- 
ministrator. Because such commodities will 
be acquired with domestic price support as 
a prime objective, but at the same time will 
be used in our recovery programs, I believe 
it is appropriate to divide the cost of such 
commodities between funds appropriated for 
the two purposes. My amendment, there- 
fore, provides that Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration may dispose of appropriate acquisi- 
tions to the Administrator at not less than 
50 percent of actual cost. This provision 
is within the framework of S. 2202 and con- 
forms to a principle already tested under 
the Foreign Aid Act of 1947. 

I know that every Senator on the floor is 
interested in assisting those branches of 
agriculture confronted with a serious sur- 
plus. I think this amendment provides an 
opportunity for each of my associates to as- 
sist in a solution of such problems, insofar 
as solution is practicable in this Foreign 
Aid Act. 


REDUCTION OF INCOME-TAX PAYMENTS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit two amend- 
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ments which I intend to propose at the 
proper time to the bill (H. R. 4790) to 
reduce individual-income-tax payments, 
and for other purposes, now pending 
before the Committee on Finance. I 
ask that these amendments be printed 
and referred to that committee, and that 
they be printed at the appropriate place 
in the explanatory statement I have 
prepared, and which I request be printed 
in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection the amendments will be 
received, printed, and lie on the table, 
and, without objection, the explanatory 
statement will be printed in the Rrecorp 
as requested by the Senator from 
Nevada. 

The statement’ presented by Mr. Mc- 
CaRRAN was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Mr. McCarran. It is not my p@rpose to 
discuss these amendments at length today; 
but I do wish to call them to the attention 
of the Senate, with the hope that Senators 
may have opportunity to become familiar 
with them before the tax bill comes to the 
floor. 

One of these two amendments is aimed 
at correcting the inequities resulting from 
the fact that our present system of taxing 
corporate dividends as income is double tax- 
ation. 

My proposed amendment would deal with 
this problem of double taxation by allow- 
ing a credit to each stockholder in a cor- 
poration for his pro rata share of taxes paid 
by the corporation on its earnings. 

This would not involve any complex for- 
mula, nor any substantial amount of book- 
keeping. So far as the taxpayer is con- 
cerned, the bookkeeping involved would be 
negligible; and all that would be required 
of a corporation would be to report, to all 
of its stockholders, the amount of taxes 
paid and the proportion of the total cor- 
porate stock, issued and outstanding, which 
is represented by one share of stock. The 
taxpayer could then multiply that percen- 
tage by the number of shares he held, and 
he would know exactly how much of the 
corporate tax he was allowed to take credit 
for. 

Two principal arguments have been made 
against this proposal. The first of these 
arguments is that in some cases the tax- 
payer might find that the credit to be al- 
lowed him for taxes paid by the corporation 
or corporations in which he held stock was 
greater than the tax which he would other- 
wise be required to pay, and that he would 
therefore be entitled to a refund; and it is 
argued that there is something terrible about 
the very thought of any such refunds. 

It is also argued that the making of such 
refunds would be a terribly complicated 
process. That argument is not credible. 
The making of such refunds would not be 
any more complicated than the making of 
refunds on withholding taxes. But however 
that may be, if the Government has collected 
taxes from any citizen in excess of the taxes 
to which the Government is entitled, there 
should be a refund; it is neither honest nor 
plausible to argue that a refund to which 
a taxpayer is entitled should be withheld 
just because it would cost the Government 
a certain amount of effort to return what 
it took improperly. 

More than half of all the dividends re- 
ceived in the United States are received by 
people whose total incomes are less than 
$5,000 per year. Many of these people live 
wholly, or almost entirely, on dividends. 
With the dollar shunken in buying power, 
as it is today, many of these people are 
having great trouble making ends meet. 
My amendment to eliminate double taxa- 
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tion would give these people immediate and 
effective relief, and relief to which, in equity, 
they clearly are entitled. 

(The amendment dealing with the problem 
of double taxation submitted by Mr. Mc- 
CarrRANn is as follows:) 

“At the proper place in the bill, insert the 
following: 


“ “ELIMINATION OF DOUBLE TAXATION 


“Sec. . Section 23 (d) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended, is further 
amended by renumbering the matter now 
contained therein as clause (1) and by adding 
thereto a new paragraph as follows: 

“*(2) The deduction for taxes allowed by 
subsection (c) shall be allowed to a stock- 
holder of a corporation in the case of taxes 
imposed upon the earnings of the corporation 
and paid by the corporation: Provided, That 
such allowance in no case shall exceed that 
proportion of such taxes bearing the same 
ratio to the total taxes so imposed and paid 
as the shares of stock owned by the stock- 
holder bear to the total corporate stock issued 
and outstanding.’” 

Mr. McCarran. The second amendment 
which I have proposed to the pending tax 
bill is designed to permit, and to encourage, 
the plowing back of business profits into in- 
creased production, through the expansion, 
improvement, and modernization of plant 
facilities. 

(The second amendment submitted by Mr. 
McCarran is as follows:) 

“At the proper place in the bill insert the 
following: 


“BUSINESS PROFITS FOR EXPANSION 


“Sec. . Section 23 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code (relating to deductions from gross 
income) is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection to read as 
follows: 

“*“(bb) Capital Expenditures for Trade 
or Business.—At the election of a taxpayer, 
all expenditures (subject to limitations pre- 
scribed below) paid or incurred during the 
taxable year for the acquisition, construction, 
or improvement of any real or personal prop- 
erty to be used in a trade or business. Total 
deductions under this subsection in any 1 
year shall not exceed $125,000 or 50 per- 
cent of the taxpayer’s net income as com- 
puted without the benefits of this subsection, 
whichever is the lesser. If in any year ex- 
penditures deductible under this subsection 
are less than the total of such expenditures, 
the balance may be added to the expenditures 
of the immediately succeeding year and be 
coitsidered for the purposes of this subsection 
as having been made in such immediately 
succeeding year. Such expenditures shall 
be allowable as deductions only under rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Secretary.” 

“Sec. . Section 24 (a) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to items not deducti- 
ble from gross income) is hereby amended 
to read as follows: “Any amount paid out for 
new buildings or for permanent improve- 
ments or betterments made to increase the 
value of any property or estate, except as pro- 
vided in section 23 (bb);”. 

“Sec. . Section 113 (b) (1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code (relating to adjusted 
basis for property) is hereby amended by 
striking out the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (H), and inserting in lieu thereof 
a semicolon and by adding after subpara- 
graph (H) a new subparagraph to read as 
follows: 

“*“(T) for expenditures deducted under 
the provisions of section 23 (bb).” 

“"Sec. , The amendments made by sec- 
tions —, —, and of this act shall be applicable 
only with respect to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1947.’” 

Mr. McCarran. The centralization of in- 
dustrial power in the United States is grow- 
ing yearly. One of the factors working 
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toward a constantly greater and greater cen- 
tralization is the inability of small business 
to grow in the traditional American fashion. 

In a capitalistic democracy such as ours, 
it is vitally important to have a constant 
infusion of new blood at the bottom of the 
business ladder, in all fields of endeavors; 
and to give those who start new enterprises 
every reasonable opportunity and induce- 
ment to grow. 

Our present tax structure does not provide 
such opportunity and such inducement. 

The profits from a business, which the 
proprietor invests in new plant, machinery, 
or equipment, to increase his production, are 
taxed just like any other profits. Such ex- 
penditures are not deductible expenses in the 
year in which made. They have to be 
capitalized, and then the capital expenditure 
must be amortized over a period of years. 

The amendment which I have proposed 
would permit capital expenditures, within 
certain limitations, to be allowed as a deduc- 
tion in computing taxable income. 

To put it another way, this proposal 
amounts to 100 percent depreciation on 
capital expenditures, within certain limits 

The amendment suggests a limitation of 
not exceeding $125,000, or 50 percent of the 
taxpayer's net income, whichever is the lesser, 
in any given year. 

Perhaps this figure is too high, though I 
have heard many contend that it is too low. 
I am particularly interested in helping small 
business; and if it should be the judgment 
of the Senate that this dollar limitation 
should be reduced, I would be content, pro- 
vided the limit should not, in an excess of 
caution, be set too low. I do not believe 
it should go, in any case, below $50,000 as 
the maximum limit. Many small businesses 
would be greatly helped by the opportunity 
to make even that much of an expenditure, 
for expansion or plant improvements, on a 
tax deductible basis. But with costs in all 
lines as high as they are today, the maximum 
limitation should be set higher than this in 
order to provide the maximum relief and the 
maximum benefit. 

We still have in this country today an 
excess of demand over supply in many fields, 
including still many items of consumer 
goods. General tax relief will only increase 
that demand, without doing anything to in- 
crease the supply. This amendment which 
I have proposed would do something about 
increasing the supply, since it would provide 
incentive for expanded production. 

This proposal would afford particularly 
effective relief to the small, unincorporated 
businessman. The present tax rate for 
corporations ranges from 21 percent to 38 
percent, with profits below $50,000, and 
rests at 38 percent where profits are larger. 
But the small-business-man who is unin- 
corporated runs head-on into an even 
greater tax barrier, because under the present 
law a small-business man with an income of 
$50,000 pays out more than 50 percent of his 
income in taxes. Under those conditions, it 
is almost impossible for a man to build a 
business. 

Big business has the financial contacts— 
the contacts with banks, with underwriters, 
with large investors—to borrow the money it 
needs for expansion. In many cases a small- 
business man has only one source of money— 
the profits on his business. 

This country needs small business. It 
needs small business that has a chance to 
grow and play a real part in our economy. 
But small business cannot grow unless it has 
the money to finance expansion. And even 
if a small-business man is able to get the 
capital he needs from outside his business, 
he often runs the risk, in getting it, of losing 
control of his business to outsiders, or, more 
particularly, to his big-business competitors. 

My proposed amendment would give him 
an opportunity to plow back into the expan- 
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sion of his business some of the profits from 
that business. 

Taxes that reduce the funds available for 
plowing back into a small business handicap 
the growth of small business in general, and 
continue to assist big business in retaining 
its superior position. 

It is apparent that if this amendment is 
adopted there will be a reduction in tax reve- 
nues, in proportion to the increase in capital 
investments, for expansion and increased 
production which would be brought about. 

It must be remembered, however, that what 
is proposed here is simply a taking of de- 
preciation all at once, and that no further 
deductions for the same depreciation will be 
allowed in future years. Tax collections, 
therefore, will tend to even out, and in the 
long run it is hard to see how the Govern- 
ment would lose any money. In fact, I an- 
ticipate that the gains in taxable production, 
through the stimulation of business which 
this measure would bring about, will yield a 
substantially increased tax revenue in future 
years. 

The important fact to remember its this: 
Whatever this proposal would cost the Gov- 
ernment in anticipated tax revenue would 
necessarily be only a fraction of the amount 
by which it would increase capital expendi- 
tures, for expansion of business, and for in- 
creased production. I count that one of the 
strongest possible arguments in favor of the 
proposal. 

T have received many letters about this pro- 
posal, from all over the country, since I first 
offered it as a proposed amendment to the 
tax bill which was considered at the last 
session of the Congress. 

One of those letters was from Mr. Bernard 
M. Baruch. I quoted from Mr. Baruch’s let- 
ter when I addressed the Senate on this pro- 
posal last year. Let me quote from it again 
in closing. Mr. Baruch wrote: “I just want 
to say that the general purpose of your plan 
is good. I would rather do something of this 
kind than to reduce taxes in any other form.” 

Referring to the effect of the present tax 
situation on unincorporated small business, 
Mr. Baruch wrote: 

“No unincorporated business can get ahead. 
It is bad enough. for a small incorporated 
business. That is the quarrel I had as re- 
gards the previous tax reduction—that the 
corporations got the benefit, placing the in- 
dividual at a greater disadvantage than ever.” 

Mr. Baruch, of course, does not favor any 
tax reduction at this time; but I think it is 
significant that, even though he holds that 
view, Mr. Baruch wrote, in his letter to me 
that— 

“Such a plan as yours will stimulate busi- 
ness, thus stimulating volume and bringing 
our economy more into balance.” 

That is one of the strongest arguments for 
this amendment which can be made. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5728) making appropri- 
ations for the Department of Labor, the 
Federal Security Agency, and related in- 
dependent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 


ADDRESS BY MRS. PEARL S. BUCK AT 
GANDHI MEMORIAL 

[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Mrs. Pearl S. Buck at the 
Gandhi memorial held in Washington on 
February 11, 1948, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


CONDITIONS IN SPAIN—ARTICLE BY 
FRANK C. WALDROP 


[Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
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“Spain?” by Frank C. Waldrop, from the 
Washington Times-Herald of March 9, 1948, 
which appears in the Appendix. ] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHNSON OF 
COLORADO ON PLACING A WREATH ON 
THE JOHN ERICSSON STATUE 
[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and 

obtained leave to have printed in the Recorp 

an address delivered by him on the occa- 
sion of placing a wreath on the John Ericsson 
statue, which appears in the Appendix.] 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
HERMAN E. MOORE TO BE JUDGE, DIS- 
TRICT COURT OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
in accordance with the rules of the com- 
mittee, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
March 16, 1948, at 10 a. m., in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee room, room 424, 
Senate Office Building, upon the nomina- 
tion of Herman E. Moore, of Illinois, to 
be judge of the District Court of the Vir- 
gin Islands of the United States. Judge 
Moore is now serving in this post under 
an appointment which expired February 
10,1948. At the indicated time and place 
all persons interested in the nomination 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee consists 
of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Frr- 
cuson], chairman; the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Moore]; and the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and for- 
eign policy of the United States through 
necessary economic and financial assist- 
ance to foreign countries which under- 
take to cooperate with each other in the 
establishment and maintenance of eco- 
nomic conditions essential to a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, yester- 
day I was discussing the question of dis- 
placed persons, and the connection that 
has with the Marshall plan. 

I am sure every Senator will be inter- 
ested in an article which appeared in 
the Legislative Bulletin, of which John 
Thomas Taylor is the Director, a publi- 
cation issued by the American Legion. 

Mr. President, there is on the statute 
books a lobby law, and one who comes 
to Washington to advocate a bill pend- 
ing in Congress must register. I am sure 
all Senators will be interested in know- 
ing how many are registered as lobbyists 
in behalf of the displaced persons bill. 

I read from the Legislative Bulletin, 
to which I have just referred: 

In addition to numerous organizations reg- 
istered with the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives who are working in behalf of the 
admission of displaced persons, either by 
relaxing immigration quotas or otherwise, 
during the past quarter the following per- 
sons have been registered with Congress as 


legislative representatives of the Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons. 


In other words, Mr. President, for this 
one committee, the Citizens Committee 
on Displaced Persons, the following per- 
sons are registered, and I shall state their 
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salaries as they appear in the records of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives: 

Annual 


Name salary 


James M. Kiernan 
Thomas M. Cooley. 

Leo J. Margolin 

Jack Wasserman 
Vinton E. Ziegler 
William S. Bernard 
Curtis Edward Johnson 
Myron Ray Ely 

Robert W. Pearson 


Peggy Harris 
John T. D. Franzen 
Eric Kocher 


Beatrice Wellington 
Mcredith Selby 
Elizabeth Buck 
Patricia Ritter 


152, 020 


Mr. President, a total of $152,020 is 
paid to these lobbyists by one organiza- 
tion, the Citizens Committee on Dis- 
placed Persons. But that is not all. 
I continue to read from the Legislative 
Bulletin: 

In addition to salaries, these people also 
receive “actual amount of out-of-pocket ex- 
penses,” which includes such items as air and 
railroad fares, hotels, meals, telegraph, tele- 
phone, and postage. As they are operating 
from two different addresses in New York 
City, which no doubt requires much traveling 
to Washington in connection with their lob- 
bying activities, these expenses are no doubt 
very extensive. 


That is a statement which also ap- 
pears, Mr. President, in the Legislative 
Bulletin of the American Legion. So we 
have the spectacle that the Citizens Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons has hired 
lobbyists who are paid $152,020 in order 
to lobby a bill through the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, I submit that these are 
not all the lobbyists we have, because 
other organizations, aside from the Citi- 
zens Committee on Displaced Persons, 
also have representatives in Washington. 
Last evening I read an article in the 
Washington Evening Sitar, by Joseph 
Young, entitled “Federal Leave System 
Abuse Needs Change, BripcGEs and BALu 
Say.” 

I wish to say in connection with the 
article that I was delighted and very 
happy indeed to note in it that some Sen- 
ators have at last awakened to the fact 
that Federal employees are human, that 
they are not machines or robots; nor men 
and women, boys and girls, working un- 
der a narcotic influence which prevents 
them from becoming ill, sick, or tired. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in my remarks the 
article by Mr. Young may be printed in 
the REcoRD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LopceE in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered, 
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The article is as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of March 
8, 1948] 


FEDERAL LEAVE SySTEM ABUSE NEEDS CHANGE, 
BRIDGES AND BALL Say 


(By Joseph Young) 


A sharp attack on the Government’s sick- 
and annual-leave system was made today by 
Chairman Brinces, of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, as he called on Congress to 
review the entire Federal leave system. 

Senator Batt, Republican, of Minnesota, 
who headed a Senate appropriations sub- 
committee which conducted a study of Fed- 
eral employees’ leave privileges, joined with 
Senator BrincsEs in asking that the whole sys- 
tem be reviewed “with a view to eliminating 
abuses and tightening up what may be a 
too-liberal leave system.” 

The subcommittee study showed “a wide- 
spread abuse of sick-leave privileges” among 
Federal employees, the Senators declared. 


CALLED HIDDEN OBLIGATION 


“Sick and annual leave constitute an ex- 
tremely sizable financial obligation of the 
Federal Government and, in a sense, one of 
the hidden appropriations in the total that 
make up the budget for each fiscal year,” the 
Senators declared. 

They said that more than 73 percent of all 
Government employees use sick-leave privi- 
leges during the 9-month period in which the 
study was made. In some agencies the aver- 
age was close to 100 percent, Senator Bripces 
declared. 

The subcommittee’s report declared “many 
departments and agencies, the larger ones 
particularly, report frequent abuse of the 
privilege. Most frequent among these were 
absences immediately preceding or immedi- 
ately subsequent to a week end, absences for 
longer periods than are actually required for 
medical, dental, or optical treatment, and 
absences when a reduction-in-force order is 
about to be effected.” 

Government employees are allowed 26 days’ 
vacation each year and 15 days of sick leave, 
if necessary. 


PRIVATE WORK COMPARED 


Turning to annual-leave provisions, the 
subcommittee’s report stated that, in com- 
parison with private industry, the Govern- 
ment is unique in the amount of leave bene- 
fits it grants its employees. 

The total sick- and annual-leave accumu- 
lations in the Government represent a po- 
tential obligation of $1,100,000,000, the report 
declared, referring to the fact that when 
Federal employees leave the service they are 
entitled to cash payments for their unused 
leave privileges. 

Senator Brivces said that Federal em- 
ployees who availed themselves of all their 
leave privileges worked only 212 days a year, 
or only 58 percent of the time. 


AVAILABILITY POWERFUL LURE 


He cited the remark made by a bureau head 
to one of the committee’s investigators, in 
which the official declared: 

“As long as sick leave is available, most 
employees will use it upon the slightest 
malaise.” 

Most frequent abuses of sick-leave privi- 
leges are noncareer employees, especially 
those whose work is monotonous or distaste- 
ful, the report asserted. 

In an effort to eliminate abuses of sick- 
leave privileges, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion recently gave Federal agencies the power 
to require doctors’ certificates from employees 
who utilize them. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, during 
the long years of the war, long, long, 
tedious hours, from early in the morn- 
ing until late at night, the pztriotic 
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efforts of our Federal employees con- 
tinued unabated. Possibly they were 
exceeded in their zeal only by the rail- 
road workers, who with their younger 
men in the armed forces, with 21 per- 
cent less employees than they had had 
before the war commenced, moved 
twice as much freight and did twice as 
much work, with twice as much profit to 
the railroads. One of the great sagas of 
the war was the work done by the rail- 
road employees. 

It is indeed refreshing to note that the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and his associate, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Min- 
nesota, have conducted a study of Fed- 
eral employees’ leave privileges. From 
the newspaper account, I note they 
studied only for a 9-month period. 
Now, I do not know just what 9 months 
they were, but I am satisfied that, if they 
will investigate, they will find that those 
in the higher brackets—commencing 
about $10,000 a year—leave Washington 
for a 3-month vacation. It may be a 
judge, tired—very, very tired and worn 
out from his arduous duties. In North 
Dakota there was a Federal judge who 
not only went to the lakes in the summer- 
time, but went to Florida in the winter- 
time. Apparently he worked so hard 
during 5 or 6 months that he was obliged 
to go away both during the summer and 
the winter. It may be a Member of the 
Senate, who after working hard from 
January until July must leave the dis- 
agreeable climate of Washington during 
July, August, and September to regain 
his health, possibly, or to find out how 
things are going in Greece, Germany, 
Austria, Iran, or South America. And I 
remember one Senator well who used to 
investigate Yellowstone National Park 
regularly every summer—in fact, he had 
a suite of rooms assigned to him at the 
hotel near Old Faithful. 

Rarely, Mr, President, have I seen such 
trembling solicitude for Federal em- 
ployees as we find here in the Senate at 
the present time, when we are voting 
five or six billions of dollars to foreign 
countries and are anxious to see that at 
the same time we take care of our own 
employees who had not had a pay raise 
until 1945. Of course, when they got 
that pay raise, an Executive order 
promptly took away overtime so that, 
with the income tax, the employees got 
less than they got before. Just think of 
it—Government employees are allowed 
26 days’ vacation each year and 15 days 
of sick leave, if necessary. Of course, it 
is not as much as they get in Russia, but 
then Russia is a barbarous country. 
I mention Russia because it is asserted 
that the Marshall plan is necessary to 
be adopted in order to stave off commu- 
nism. In Russia the Government gives 
them 30 days, buys them a ticket, sends 
them off to a nice fresh-water lake with 
all members of their families. All their 
expenses are paid while they are at the 
lake, and they get their ticket back home. 

There are thousands of GI’s who went 
out to fight for their country, who re- 
ceive but $1,900 a year as mail handlers, 
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for example, in the post office depart- 
ment. If they work real hard they will 
get a raise of $100 the next year. But 
when they get to the point where they 
are paid $2,500 they receive no further 
increase. As mail handlers, or in similar 
jobs, they must work those 41 days addi- 
tional to keep body and soul together. 
Testimony before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service shows that hundreds of these men 
work after hours, at night, because they 
cannot possibly live on $1,900 a year with 
the cost of living what it is at the pres- 
ent time. 

It is said that the total sick and annual 
leave accumulations in the Federal Gov- 
ernment represent a potential obligation 
of $1,100,000,000. Worse yet, when Fed- 
eral employees leave the service they are 
entitled to cash payments for their un- 
used leave privileges. In just a moment 
I will come back to the question of cash 
payments for unused leave privileges. 

There are 52 Sundays and 52 Saturdays 
in 1 year. That makes a total of 104 
days. There are 8 holidays, which added 
to the 104 days, make a total of 112 days. 
There are 365 days in 1 year, and when 
we subtract 112 we have left 253 days. If 
we deduct 26 days of vacation, we have 
227 days left, and when we take off 15 
days sick leave, we have 212 days left. 
It is just as simple as that. 

Of course, it must be understood that 
these Federal employees are not regular 
citizens. For example, no matter how 
bad conditions become, they have no right 
to strike. They have no right to take 
part in politics. If they want to better 
their conditions by getting together po- 
litically, they automatically lose their 
jobs. In addition, a man or woman who 
has put in 25 or 30 years of his life may 
go to work some morning to find that 
he has no job, because some GI or WAC, 
under veterans’ preference, has come in 
during the night and taken his desk, even 
though the Government employee has a 
100 percent efficiency rating and has civil 
service status. That happens to men and 
women who have worked 25 or 26 years 
for the Government, who have a 100 per- 
cent efficiency rating, who have rendered 
good service, and who have an excellent 
status. No one wants to employ women 
who are 51 or 52 years old. Employers 
would rather have a girl of 19, 23, or 24. 
A Government employee may be thrown 
out of a job overnight because some WAC 
or GI, under veterans’ preference, has 
a right to take that job away from him, 
no matter how efficient he has been. No 
matter how honest or patriotic he has 
been, he is out. That is the law which 
the Congress of the United States has 
enacted. 

I wonder how many Senators would be 
inclined to take sick leave if tomorrow 
some young man or woman could walk 
in and say, “Mr. Senator, I have prefer- 
ence. You are out and I am in.” 

We now have a situation in which Gov- 
ernment employees take more sick leave 
than they did before. Because of the 


war, when hours meant nothing to them, 
they are tired. Some of them have not 
yet recovered from the long hours they 
worked patriotically for our Government. 
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Also, of course, the average age is higher. 
They are 5 or 6 years older than they 
were when the war started. So they take 
a little more sick leave than they used 
to take. 

As a rule young folks will not take 
Government jobs if they can possibly 
avoid it. As chairman of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, I would 
say to any young man or woman, “You 
are smart not to take a Government job, 
because at the present time there is very 
little future in a Government job.” 

It seems that nearly everyone hounds 
the Government employee. For example, 
take a person working in the post office. 
I have the records here. I wrote to every 
single postmaster in the United States. 
I sent 42,000 of them each a letter. I 
wanted to find out the working condi- 
tions. I wanted to find out about their 
equipment. I have the replies in my of- 
fice. I have copies of some of them be- 
fore me. 

Sometimes post-office workers must 
work with the snow blowing in the win- 
dow because there is no glass in the win- 
dow. Sometimes post-office workers must 
work with so much water on the floor 
that they are required to wear overshoes. 
Others have to work with typewriters 
more than 30 years old. Some work with 
complicated machines which they must 
borrow. If any Senator is interested, I 
have the names of these people. 

As chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service I can assure every 
Senator, from first-hand knowledge and 
correspondence, that postmasters are 
pleading for some of the most rudimen- 
tary equipment with which to transact 
the business of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Come with me to a little city of 3,500 
people in Minnesota, and see the 7-foot- 
long board which is the post-office desk, 
counter, or whatever one chooses to call 
it. Across this board the postmaster and 
his assistants sell $25,000 worth of 
stamps every year, as well as conduct 
$75,000 worth of general business, in- 
cluding money orders, postal savings, and 
the like. Yet we indulge in international 
double-talk, and tell how much we must 
spend, and how much we want to pay, 
for other nations to enjoy. If I do not 
mistake the signs, we have almost be- 
come a “have not” Nation. Certainly we 
have not attempted to put our domestic 
house in order. 

Here is a town in Pennsylvania whose 
post office needed a safe in which to keep 
valuables. The safe was not supplied 
by the Government. The Government 
would not buy a safe. The safe was 
supplied by a citizen. The doors of that 
post office were so flimsy that a strong 
wind, not a storm, might blow them 
apart. They hung loosely on their 
hinges. 

In a second-class post office at Fair- 
bury, Ill—I might as well give the names 
of these places, so that if any Senator 
wishes to make an investigation he can 
do so—the postmaster reports: 

Our most urgent need is a safe room for 
the protection of valuables and stamp stock, 
with sales drawers to maintain individual 
responsibility. 
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Have Senators ever visited Beaver Dam, 
Wis., where Postmaster John L. Cun- 
ningham makes the following statement? 


We are badly in need of a parcel-post 
@esk in our post-office lobby. You can see 
from the enclosed picture that parcel post 
has to be lifted and pushed through 
a 17 by 24-inch opening. If anything 
larger than 17 by 24 inches is presented, the 
window clerk has to crawl under the counter 
and open a small door to take in the pack- 
age. Our building is 30 years old, and there 
has never been any change in the original 
screen-line installation. Our receipts this 
year will run about $130,000, and since the 
express company raised its rates we get a 
great volume of parcel post. The window 
clerks are not permitted to paste stamps on 
patrons’ parcels, so they have to have large 
parcels rated up and then take them away 
from the window, put on stamps, then get 
back in line to present them. Our window is 
48 inches from the floor. You can see from 
the picture that the women at the window 
cannot paste stamps on a large package 
without taking it away. 


Can it be that the material for this 
equipment has alreddy gone to Europe? 

Let us look at the situation in West- 
ford, Mass., where Henrietta R. McNiff 
is acting postmaster. This lady says: 

We are badly in need of all equipment, as 
the only things we have here are a few odds 
and ends picked up to make it possible to 
carry on. In general, everything here is 
obsolete and in need of repairs. We most 
certainly could use a new outfit in general 
for this office. 


Mr. President, in order to make the 
survey geographically more complete, I 
now turn to Saguache, Colo., where Mrs. 
Esta M. Fuson is postmaster. She makes 
this statement: 

Our equipment is roughly made as to ta- 
bles, etc. The canceling machine, typewriter, 
and adding machine are old, but I can’t 
afford to replace them. The office itself is a 
disgrace to the Department. It is filthy, dirty 
as to walls, some of the plaster has fallen. 
In spots the lighting is dangerous, as it is 
merely dropped cords hung from one double 
socket to another and is a fire hazard. The 
Department has sent in an inspector several 
times to check on the conditions of the of- 
fice. They all agree something should be 
done but nothing happens. And after 7 years 
of working in such unsightly surroundings. 


Now let us turn to Connecticut, where 
the postmaster at Poquonock declares: 

When I took over this office in June 1946 
I had to buy the post boxes, which according 
to hearsay are 100 years old. I also had to 
buy a stove, safe, desk, and two chairs, be- 
sides other equipment. The Department re- 
fused me a sorting case, therefore I had to 
build one at my own expense and at my own 
time. We have no filing cabinets, typewriter, 
calculator, or many other things that would 
make this a modern office. 


Can it be, Mr. President, that we have 
sent all our evailable typewriters, calcu- 
lators, filing cabinets, lockers, and sort- 
ing cases, as well as lock boxes, to some 
other nations, along with our money, 
and at the same time find that it is nec- 
essary to curtail our governmental ex- 
penditures, so that we do not even leave 
ourselves the money with which to buy 
such necessities, even if they were avail- 
able? ‘ 

Let us look at Bridgehampton, N. Y., 
where Marjorie Dickinson is postmaster. 
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This is a second-class post office. 
Dickinson reports as follows: 

There are no cabinets or cupboards for 
keeping permanent records; they are piled in 
card boxes in the cellar covered with ashes 
and dust and being chewed up by mice. 


Miss 


Thuse are Government records which 
the United States at almost any time 
may be called upon to produce in the 
case of claims or other instances which 
can easily cost the Government money. 
Yet rats and mice are making their pri- 
vate recovery program out of such 
records. 

If there are Members of the Senate 
who have not visited a third-class post 
office, I would have them go with me to 
Gardendale, Ala., and talk to the post- 
master there, and they will learn what I 
have already learned, which is reported 
as follows: 

For years an unattractive and unpainted 
shack has been the only representative of the 
United States Government in our commu- 
nity. If there isn’t enough funds to carry out 
the program, permit me to thank you again 
for your letter. It did my heart good and I 
received your letter in a most appreciative 
manner. 


In the same State of Alabama, at 
Hacklebury, we shall be greeted by Fan- 
nie K. Frederick, the postmaster, who 
states: 

More than anything else, we need a decent 
post-office building. The one we are now 
occupying is shameful. It once was wrecked 
by a storm and is in very bad condition. The 
owner refuses to repair it unless the Post 
Office Department will pay more rent. Any- 
thing Congress can do will be appreciated 
and remembered by us. 


I have before me other communica- 
tions from post offices in Alabama, in- 
cluding one from Mobile, and I have one 
from Aberdeen, Idaho, and so forth. 

Here is one from Georgia. The post- 
master at Milan, Ga., says: 

The roof has leaked for the past several 
years, so that the employees are forced to 
wear overshoes when it rains. 


That is the condition in that post office 
oi the United States Government. When 
it rains there, the roof leaks, and all the 
help has to put on overshoes. 

I read further: 

It has leaked for so many years that it 
has caused the overhead wood framing to 
damage and sway down, making it very un- 
safe for the public and the postal employees. 
The windows and doors are so badly misfitted 
with cracks on the floor that it is impossible 
to keep the office force comfortable in the 
winter. I feel that upon inspection the 
building would be condemned as unsafe and 
a health menace, as attested by the number 
of cases of Brill’s fever among the employees. 


Mr. President, when an employee of 
the Federal Government gets Brills fever 
because of roof leaks and because the 
water comes down through the roof, 
forcing the employees to put on Over- 
shoes, but finally they become sick, then 
I maintain that 15 days a year of sick 
leave is not enough. 

At Niagara, Wis.—and this is not a 
third-class or fourth-class post office, but 
it is a second-class post office—the act- 
ing postmaster declares: 

The thing we need here mostly is a new 
post office. The antiquated shack that we 
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are conducting business in is an eyesore to 
the community. Not only that, but we are 
constantly wondering if the roof is going to 
fall in, or the floor drop from beneath our 
feet. 


At Russellton, Va., Delia Saloman, 
postmaster, declares she has 400 lock 
boxes rented and that “the task of re- 
placing them is more than I can afford.” 
She adds that: 


In my 13 years of service, I have practically 
worn out my typewriter and could use a new 
one, since there are phases of the work that 
must be done by typewriter. I have one 
small filing cabinet for current business, but 
no place for old records. A new filing cabi- 
net and adding machine would be a time 
saver but is not a necessity. 


At Annandale, N. J., Mr. Cecil R. Mc- 
Connell is postmaster. Mr. McConnell 
reports that: 


We could use just about everything and 
anything. A great need, as I see it, is a safe, 
as the last one I provided was badly damaged 
when this post office was robbed the night of 
December 20, 1940. I have since kept a book 
of this office's postage-stamp stock and valu- 
ables in my home and cart most of the rest 
of the stock in valuables to and from my 
home nights and mornings, this being the 
best sort of protection I am able to afford. 


He further says: 


I also would like to point out that our post- 
Office building’s present condition is inade- 
quate for postal service, with no toilet facili- 
ties and no heating plant, necessitating our 
relying upon oil burners because of high ceil- 
ings and no insulation against the weather. 
The post-office building needs, among other 
things, repainting inside and out, as it has 
not been painted since I received my post- 
master appointment back in 1935. Contrib- 
uting my services, I have once painted the 
interior of the post-office building myself 
while I was postmaster under the late Wood- 
row Wilson. All secure fastenings on the 
doors of the post-office building, a plain 
structure, and a different lock on the front 
door are among other needs. 


I inention all these different States, 
Mr. President, so that the situation may 
be shown to be the same all over the 
country. This one is from Texas. The 
acting postmaster, Grace G. Sandelin, 
of Flatwood, Tex., reports: 

I have 131 lock boxes. All of them with 
the exception of 6 are extremely old and 
out of date. They are so old I cannot get 
parts to repair them. I really need to have 
them replaced with new ones and could use 
25 more if I had them. I have 3 chairs in the 
Office. One of them is a fairly nice swivel 
chaii, but the other two are old and really 
worn out. I could also use a large locker to 
keep my records in, thus eliminating the 
mice getting at them. 


We now go to California. At Riverdale 
in that State the acting postmaster there 
is Mr. D. B. Dadasci. He says: 

The adding machine we are using is bor- 
rowed from one of the postoffice clerks, who 
would like very much to have it back. It 
is of a very ancient vintage. The serviceman 
for the Burroughs Adding Machine Co. says 
it is one of the oldest machines in use. 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
began business a little over 50 years ago. 

The second-class postoffice at Downs- 
ville, La., reports through its postmaster, 
Mr. T. Oliver Thibadeau, as follows: 


At the end of every quarter and often at 
the end of the month I have had to resort to 
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borrowing a machine from a department 
store, a parish house, and so forth, wherever 
a machine is available. 


Mr. President, I have taken the time 
briefly to look at the progress of the 
rural electrification program, particu- 
larly in my own State of North Dakota. 
I find that conductors, poles, and wire, 
and almost every other material going 
into the lines has been slow in coming 
through. Mr. Ted V. Byzewski, of Mar- 
vel, N. Dak., still gropes around his farm 
in the darkness, unable to get kerosene or 
gasoline, and of course his most menial 
chores have to be done by hand. Amer- 
ica still is not lighted up. 

From Ashley, N. Dak., Mr. Theophil 
Haas writes: 

I wish to say that if you Senators would 
live on a farm the way we people do, you 
would see that the service of REA is urgently 
needed; indeed, it is very urgently needed. 
The farmer is the man who feeds the world. 
We farmers would be willing to pay a price for 
this service if we could only obtain it. The 
$2-volt plants are good for light and for a few 
quarter-horsepower motors, but they don’t 
seem to hold out. 


It is apparent that while Russia and 
other nations are going forward head- 
long into high-tension electrical pro- 
grams, America is still dragging its feet. 

Here is a letter from Gideon Olden-: 
burger, of Napoleon, N. Dak.: 

I think the farmer’s wife would say it was 
a godsend if she could have running water, 
refrigeration, and many other things that are 
too numerous to mention. I and other 
farmers here in North Dakota wish to take 
this oportunity to thank you for doing your 
best to get our State electrified. 


The electrification program through- 
out the United States is still far behind. 
The other day I gave certain figures re- 
lating to rural electrification. As I said 
then, before the war, 95 farmers out of 
every hundred in Japan had light and 
power, and 95 out of every 100 had light 
and power in Germany, Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark. In America, but one 
State, the State of Rhode Island, had at- 
tained a percentage of 95 when the re- 
port was published 2 years ago. The 
State of Washington, from which my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. Carn] comes, 
is 85 percent electrified. In the great 
State of Washington a remarkable piece 
of work was done, because the bill of the 
average farmer in that State is $1.50 a 
month, something entirely beyond the 
conception of farmers in so many other 
States, as for example, Montana, where 
25 out of every 100 farmers have light 
and power, or Minnesota, where 40 out 
of every 100 have light and power, or 
North Dakota, where 7 out of every 100 
have light and power, or South Dakota, 
where 9 out of every 100 have light and 
power, and where the bills run from five 
to six or seven dollars a month. In 
the State of Washington the average 
monthly bill is $1.50. So I say, we have 
a situation that affects not merely post 
offices. But I care not what govern- 
mental agency is mentioned, there is a 
need of money, Money, and more money, 
in order to take care of our own people, 
We talk about keeping communism out 
of Germany and other countries. I sug- 





gest it would be a good thing for the 
Senate to see that we do not let com- 
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munism enter America, provided the men 
who want to stop its spread so badly are 
really concerned about it. 

Let me cite a few figures. A few days 
ago Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Works Agen- 
cy, issued a release to the press, in which 
he said: 

We need $75,000,000,000 for a 15-year pro- 
gram for Federal roads and buildings alone. 


That is $5,000,000,000 a year. 

A few days ago in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Representative KEEre, chair- 
man of a subcommittee dealing with 
matters of public health, announced that 
$8,000,000,000 was needed in order to 
protect the public health. I remember 
that during the war more than 600,000 
boys were refused admission into the 
Army because of physical defects or be- 
cause of a lack of education. So, for 
public-health purposes $8,000,000,000 is 
needed over a period of 5 years. 

Mr. President, I have here a report 
made by a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. The 
report makes it clear that if the proposal 
to reduce the budget is to be carried out, 
there must be a cut of 25 percent of the 
increase of $1,500,000,000 a year in the 
pay of Federal employees. 

What. about veterans? My mail is 
filled with communications from vet- 
erans. They are not receiving sufficient 
money when disabled. I do not know 
what the cost will be over the next 5 
years, but of one thing I am certain, that 
is, that it will be very materially in- 
creased as the money is set aside for edu- 
cational purposes. Certainly an in- 
crease of $7,000,000,000 is bound to come, 
and that within a very short time. 

Then we come to Federal aid for 
schools. I have here a table bearing on 
this subject. I ask unanimous consent 
that the table be inserted in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 








Expenditure 
Per pupil in ae 
public ele- | _ Per Py DI 
State mentary and — ature 

secondary w ‘a ies 

schools for |P0Se¢. = e 
1944-45 aid 
United States aver- 

$125. 41 $140. 42 

56. 93 93. 57 

127. 55 146. 69 

60. 26 99. 50 

163. 38 169. 83 

129. 47 136. 66 

159. 50 167. 11 

133. 05 140. 92 

161. 02 170. 28 

94. 55 101. 55 

64. 92 97. 39 

112. 34 123. 20 

169. 32 177. 20 

131. 29 138. 11 

124. 83 131. 32 

130. 85 137. 69 

80. 04 119. 74 

95. 31 125. 49 

97.75 105. 81 

113. 98 122. 52 

166. 67 174. 76 

127. 73 134. 69 

144. 29 151. 43 

44. 80 82. 66 

113. 07 120. 60 

163. 42 170. 35 

127. 28 134. 00 





1 Does not include any increases in local and State 
expenditures for the years 1944-45 through 1947-48, 
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Expenditure | Petimated 
per pupil in | cs il 
public ele- | , Per pup! 
State mentary and ei 

secondary - sat EO- 

schools for [Posed Federal 
1944-45 ald 

DOI. sdcisdntendscees $155. 88 $162. 91 
New Hampshire. ..._..._. 131. 48 142. 59 
BO MI aos cents tamrecininis 198. 33 205. 89 
New Mexico. .... 119. 98 155. 89 
New York........- 194. 47 202. 14 
North Carolina. ..-......- 68. 91 100. 92 
North Dakota............. 132. 55 148. 97 
Meth Guietinainininiiepinicadiaiced 138. 25 145. 29 
Oklahoma. 96. 61 120. 74 
Oregon... 144. 56 150. 94 
Pennsylvai 137.00 144. 70 
Rhode Islanc 148. 96 157. 98 
South Carolina............ 65.17 103. 44 
South Dakota............-. 144. 62 159. 43 
ys 69. 70 98. 71 
, , ao aa 102. 46 120. 89 
|: | Ie 120. 24 132. 78 
Vermont 117.90 130. 34 
Virginia... .. &3. 49 100. 76 
Washington. a 159. 78 165. 99 
Wet Vaswie............... 93.18 121. 82 
Tis cs ccesacnpnamnie 140. 41 148. 06 
WO iticncciceccnan 164, 84 171. 63 





Mr.LANGER. The table shows exactly 
how much money each State of the Union 
will need in order that its children may 
obtain even a minimum education. Cer- 
tainly if there is any class of people un- 
derpaid today it is the school teachers 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, we come now to Federal 
housing. No one seems to know how 
much that is going to cost. Certainly it 
is badly needed. Housing bills have been 
pending in Congress for a very long time. 
I noticed in one newspaper it was esti- 
mated the amount ought to be $8,000,- 
000,000 for the next 3 years. 

Then of course we come to universal 
military training. If there is any vote 
of which I am proud, it is the vote I cast 
against the adoption of the United Na- 
tions Charter. It is now 2 years since 
former Senator Shipstead and I voted 
against that measure. After we, together 
with men such as former Senator 
Wheeler, pleaded and pleaded, some of 
the Senators now upon this floor after- 
wards voted for the bill. I wish to re- 
fresh the memory of Senators by re- 
reading a portion of what I said when 
I voted against adoption of the United 
Nations Charter. 

I said on the 28th day of July 1945: 

Mr. President, during my service in the 
Senate in behalf of the common people, I 
have never sold the truth to serve the hour. 
I have no quarrel with the vote of any hon- 
est Senator upon this floor. Each one took 
the same oath that I took, namely, to de- 
fend and uphold the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

Practically all Members of this body have 
indicated that they will vote for the Char- 
ter. Under my oath, Mr. President, and un- 
der my conscience, I cannot so vote. If I 
did I would feel that I was betraying the 
hundreds of thousands who have died in 
this war for the United States, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands who have sacrificed their 
loved ones and their treasure. I would be 
willing to vote for the appropriation of the 
last dollar in the United States Treasury, 
and the last dollar that we could borrow if, 
by spending that money, we could eliminate 
war, which we all abhor and hate. I would 
unhesitatingly vote for the Charter if I felt 
that it offered even the tiniest hope of a 
permanent peace. But, in spite of that, Mr. 
President, I feel from the bottom of my 
heart that the adoption of the Charter— 
and, make sure, we are going to implement 
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it—will mean perpetuating war. I feel that 
it will mean the enslavement of millions of 
people from Poland to India, from Korea to 
Java, as well as people in many other places 
on this earth. 


Who would have believed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a President of the United 
States could affix his signature to an 
agreement that provided for the enslav- 
ing of millions of human beings? There 
they are today, Mr. President—hundreds 
of thousands of slaves in some places and 
millions in others, brought to that con- 
dition by the signatures of three men; 
and this in the twentieth century of 
civilization. 

I read further: 

Mr. President, I feel that the adoption of 
the Charter will be one step more toward 
compulsory and military conscription, and 
all that which goes with war. 


A few days ago I called before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service a high-ranking 
Army officer who stated that in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., there has been operating for 
a year and a half a military college which 
already has had 1,800 graduates, young 
men who have taken military training. 
The authorities are not satisfied with 
that. They want military training in 
all the schools of the United States. 
They are begging young boys to leave 
school in my State. I put into evidence 
one of the pamphlets sent to the normal 
schoo] in Ellendale, N. Dak., in which 
boys were urged to leave the normal 
school and go to Nashville, Tenn., to take 
military training, because it is so nice. 
On inquiry as to who had ordered it, it 
was said that it was done at the order of 
General Eisenhower, and that he had 
established the school in Tennessee. 

I said at the time the United Nations 
Charter was adopted, Mr. President, that 
I felt that its adoption would be one step 
more toward compulsory military con- 
scription and of all that goes with it. I 
can only say today that I was a good 
prophet. What will it cost? The fig- 
ures range all the way from $2,000,000,- 
000 a year to $6,000,000,000 a year. We 
shall have universal military training. 
We shall not have money for education, 
for health, and for some of the other 
things which I have mentioned. 

I continued in my speech, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as follows: 

In my opinion, the charter is not at all 
similar to the Constitution of the United 
States which was adopted by the Original 
Colonies. I may say at this point that I 
agree with what the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BrincEs] said 
earlier in the day, when he stated: 

“Most important of all, the American Con- 
stitution went to great length to guarantee 
genuine equality to States entering into the 
Union. Neither Ben Franklin nor the other 
members of the Constitutional Convention 
would have tolerated a constitution by which 
two or three or five of the States were given 
a veto power over all of the rest.” 


I shall not quote the remainder of it. 
Within 12 months after we adopted the 
Charter, one of the most distinguished 
Members of this body, a Senator who had 
argued long for it, rose and said it should 
be amended and that the veto power 
should be eliminated. But, Mr. President, 
at the very time we adopted the Charter 
it was pointed out that it could not be 
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amended. There is no provision for 
amendment. So, without being disre- 
spectful at all to the distinguished Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the United 
States Senate, I say to them that on their 
past record I cannot and will not follow, 
because I have no confidence. In San 
Francisco, after it had been stated that 
we would carry out the Atlantic Charter, 
Australia’s distinguished statesman said, 
just as did our Thirteen Colonies when 
they got together, “We will have a con- 
stitution.” But there were representa- 
tives from the United States and from 
England voting “no” and saying, “We 
must have the veto power.” 

So, Mr. President, there must be an- 
other war fought at some time, I suppose, 
before we can sit around the peace table 
and get together and see to it that there 
shell be no more war. 

Mr. President, I now desire to call the 
Senate’s attention to the situation of the 
aged. At the very time when we in- 
creased our own salaries, when we raised 
our salaries from $10,000 to $12,500 and 
arranged for $2,500 additional money for 
expenses for which we did not have to 
account in our income tax returns, I made 
a motion that the social security pay- 
ments which the aged were receiving 
from the Government should be in- 
creased, and suggested that $100 a month 
would be a fair increase, in view of the 
high cost of living. 

We increased our own salaries, and we 
gave the aged the great sum of $5 a 
month additional. In some of the States 
the pioneers, men who were not drunk- 
ards, men who were patriotic, hard- 
working men or women, fine, splendid 
specimens of womanhood, put their 
money in banks. Those banks were be- 
ing examined under both State and Fed- 
eral authority. Surely those old-timers 
had a right to rely upon the safety of 
those banks. But apparently the banks 
were not very sound, because when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt came into office, overnight 
he declared a bank holiday, and in hun- 
dreds and hundreds of banks all over our 
Nation not 1 cent was paid out to de- 
positors. So we found the old people 
with their money in closed banks. 

I see my distinguished friend, the jun- 
ior Senator from Nebraska I[Mr. 
WHERRY], sitting before me. His State is 
close to my State of North Dakota. In 
North Dakota my constituents lost $61,- 
000,000 in 651 closed banks, in that one 
little State alone. In Nebraska the sit- 
uation was worse than it was in the State 
of North Dakota. But there were those 
old people, those men who trusted the 
United States Government, those who be- 
lieved that when the Federal bank exam- 
iner examined a bank it meant some- 
thing, and they were broke, at a time 
when we raised our own salaries from 
$10,000 to $12,500, and provided $2,500 
more in an expense account, for which 
we do not have to account in our income 
tax. I voted against that bill. I refused 
to support it unless others also got a cor- 
responding increase. 

Mr. President, we find some of these 
people trying to live on $25 or $30, $35 or 
$40, $45 or $50, $55 or $60, $65 a month, 
depending on the particular State, be- 
cause the Federal Government matches 
only 50 percent. 
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I know people who are trying to live 
on $28 a month, and they get a letter, we 
will say, from the welfare board, stating 
“We took off another dollar,” or “We 
took off another $2.” If any Member of 
the Senate does not credit that, let him 
come to my office and I will show him not 
one, not a dozen, but hundreds of letters 
from aged people who are trying to get 
along on these insignificant pittances. 

Mr. President, we have money for 
everybody except the old people of Amer- 
ica, who made this country. 

I forgot to mention the Indians. We 
have robbed the Indians ever since I can 
remember. When I was on the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs I asked the distin- 
guished chairman, the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas], to name just 
one treaty, just one, the white man had 
made with the Indians that had ever 
been observed, and he could not name 
one, because there was not one. 

There are the Indians starving in New 
Mexico and California, in my State, and 
in South Dakota. In New Mexico this 
year the people of the towns were giving 
the Indians food and clothing, taking it 
out to them by truck. In North and 
South Dakota, when the snow was high, 
when it was almost impossible to get 
through, and the Indians were starving, 
the people tried to help them. In Ben- 
son County and in other places the peo- 
ple got together and collected food and 
clothing so that the Indians would not 
starve or freeze to death. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand an 
article upon this subject which is most 
illuminating. It appeared in the Read- 
er’s Digest, condensed from the original 
article in Harper’s magazine by Oliver 
La Farge. I believe the article explains 
the situation among the Indians about 
as well as it could be stated. It is en- 
titled “‘They Were Good Enough for the 
Army.” And the Indians were. Among 
the Navajos, where the Indians are starv- 
ing to death, hundreds went into the 
Army. In Sioux County, N. Dak., the 
smallest county in my State, 250 Indians 
volunteered. 

Mr. President, let me show how the 
Indians are treated. I take this from 
the article in the Reader’s Digest. Sup- 
pose you are an Indian, poor and old, and 
your son comes back from the war. 
Your boy wants an education, but with 
only three grades he could get into no 
school except those the Government pro- 
vided for the Navajo children. Now I 
read from the article: 

With 25,000 children of school age and room 
for only 6,000, he didn’t have a chance. He 
wanted on-the-job training, but the few 
jobs on the reservation were filled, and people 
off the reservation didn’t want an ignorant 
Indian. He wanted to buy a truck and go 
into freighting, but banks would not lend 
him money. He wanted to buy cattle and 
start ranching, but the reservation was 
already overstocked, and he could not get a 
grazing permit. He worked on a railroad 
gang for 6 months and made a little money 
harvesting carrots; that was all he had been 
able to find since he was mustered out. 


Mr. President, that is the kind of treat- 
ment the sons of those Indians have been 
getting all over this great Nation. I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire article 
from which I have been reading, entitled 
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“They Were Good Enough for the Army,” 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

THEY WERE GOOD ENOUGH FOR THE ARMY 
(Condensed from Harper’s Magazine) 
(By Oliver La Farge) 

The young man sat listlessly on the ground 
in front of a one-room log shack. With a 
bony finger he made aimless marks in the 
dirt. Inside the shack his wife was trying 
to sleep, since there was nothing to cook. 
As the baby was not crying he knew that 
it had fallen asleep, for which he was grate- 
ful. They had eaten up their monthly relief 
check. of $15 from the United States Gov- 
ernment. There were still 4 days till the end 
of the month. He wondered how they would 
get through next month, how they would get 
through the winter. 

This man is a Navajo Indian—one of thou- 
sands who have gone this far toward the 
end of the trail America has laid out for 
them. As a boy he had 3 years of schooling, 
in which he was luckier than most Navajo 
children, who have none. He failed to con- 
tract tuberculosis (which accounts for 45 per- 
cent of recorded deaths among Navajos over 
20), and thus became one of the 3,600 
Navajos who went willingly to war. When 
he came back he spoke better English; he 
had seen the world, had lived and fought as 
an equal among white men. With his mus- 
tering-out pay and the GI bill of rights, he 
was going to do great things. 

Slowly he drew a square on the ground, 
then he made a dot in the middle of it. That 
was he—boxed in. He wanted an education, 
but with only three grades he could get into 
no school except those the Government pro- 
vided for the Navajo children. With 25,000 
children of school age and room for only 
6,000 he didn’t have a chance. He wanted 
on-the-job training, but the few jobs on the 
reservation were filled, and people off the 
reservation didn’t want an ignorant Indian. 
He wanted to buy a truck and go into freight- 
ing, but banks would not lend him money. 
He wanted to buy cattle and start ranching, 
but the reservation was already overstocked 
and he could not get a grazing permit. He 
worked on a railroad gang for 6 months, and 
made a little money harvesting carrots; that 
was all he had been able to find since he 
was mustered out. 

This young man’s situation is typical of 
what the Government and Congress and peo- 
ple of the United States have done to the 
greatest of our Indian tribes. These are the 
Navajos, famous for their warlike qualities, 
their songs, their weaving, and silverworking. 

When the Navajos, defeated by Kit Carson, 
signed the Treaty of 1868, they were settled 
upon a part of their old homeland. They 
numbered between 9,000 and 10,000. Under 
the treaty each Indian received two sheep. 
They settled down to herding, farming, and 
the development of their arts. The United 
States agreed to provide medical care, and to 
furnish adequate school facilities and a 
teacher for every 30 Navajo children between 
the ages of 6 and 13. 

The Navajos increased, as they are still 
increasing, at the rate of about 2 percent 
each year. Today there are more than 60,000 
of them. As the tribe overflowed its reserva- 
tion, additions were made until the area now 
comprises 25,000 square miles. By a deal 
among Senators a law forbids further ex- 
tensions of their territory. 

For 20 years the Indian Service has known 
that there were nowhere near enough schools 
or hospitals for the existing Navajo popula- 
tion, yet never has it made a real attempt 
to secure from Congress the necessary ap- 
propriations. As a result, at no time did the 
United States fulfiill its pledges in regard 
to education and medical service. Never 
have as many as half the children been in 
school. Never have we approached anything 
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like adequate public health and medical 
service. 

Furthermore, the Indians’ enormous flocks 
of sheep, cattle, and horses grossly over- 
stocked their poor grazing land. The land 
began to deteriorate. In 1933 the Govern- 
ment awoke to the fact that reduction of 
stock was urgent. Coupled with soil con- 
servation, the reduction program has ad- 
justed the number of animals to somewhere 
near the carrying capacity of the land, and 
slowed erosion. But to achieve this, a large 
part of the Navajo tribe was deprived of its 
capital. 

Without overgrazing, not more than 2,500 
Navajo families can earn a poor but tolerable 
livelihood by herding. As for agriculture, 
only 23,500 acres can be farmed at present, 
much of it poor land. About 5,300 of the 
eleven-thousand-odd Navajo families were 
able to farm in 1946, and these averaged only 
$189 in crops consumed or sold. Of this tribe 
of 60,000, the present resources of the reser'va- 
tion all combined can support only 35,000. 
The remainder, 25,000 American citizens, is 
surplus. 

Today the food intake of the average 
Navajo is several hundred calories below that 
of the Germans in the territory we occupy. 
When a Navajo came into a Red Cross office 
to apply for relief, the worker asked, “Why 
don’t you get a job?” 

“I can’t. I feel tired all the time.” 

“I can’t put that on the record. What do 
you mean?” 

“Well, you see, sometimes I don’t eat for 
2 or 3 days.” 

Many Navajos, in desperation, have con- 
sumed their crops while they are still green. 
This practice tends in one way to alleviate the 
situation; it kills off many children from 
colic and diarrhea. 

The excess 25,000 Navajos are not idle 
through choice. They jump at every chance 
of employment. But these ignorant, under- 
fed, and diseased people cannot even com- 
pete equally in the field of common labor. 
They are the last hired, the first let go. 
Recognizing that education is the only per- 
manent solution to their problem, their 
tribal council has sent delegations to Wash- 
ington to plead for schools. But Congress 
would not listen and the American people 
did not care. 

This situation could have reached so ap- 
palling a point nowhere except in Arizona 
and New Mexico. They are the only States 
in the Union in which, by trick devices in 
their constitutions, Indians are denied the 
vote. These States also deny all social se- 
curity to Indians, although Federal funds 
allotted to them, based on population, in- 
clude the Indians. 

If only as a matter of economy, we should 
remedy the Navajos’ plight. So long as In- 
dians are unable to take care of themselves, 
they will remain a burden upon the tax- 
payers at large. The only solution is to build 
up their health, their economic condition, 
and their competence until they no longer 
need special care and Federal protection, 

The Navajo Service, a branch of the United 
States Office of Indian Affairs, has developed 
a broad program which it is urging upon 
Washington. It envisages a circle of board- 
ing schools and hospitals in communities 
around the edges of the reservation, where 
power, light, and housing are available. 

The Service also plans for a careful devel- 
opment of small industries. This is largely 
an educational project, which can play no 
important part in the tribe’s economy for 
many years, but should eventually be part 
of the long-term solution of its problems. 
The plan further calls for a large-scale de- 
velopment of all irrigable land. This would 
be a 10-year project, adding 150,500 acres 
of fertile land to the 23,500 the reservation 
now possesses. It would provide permanent, 
stable livelihoods for some Navajo families. 
All these projects must be accompanied by 
the building of roads. 
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If the whole program is completed, there 
is good hope that at its close, the trible will 
be tolerably self-supporting, with a range 
of skills and semi-skills which will enable the 
Navajos to compete for jobs outside the 
reservation. From that time on, education 
must take over. Steadily increasing numbers 
of Navajos must be made capable of getting 
on without artificial aids and protections in 
the white man’s world. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, we now 
come to consider demands for more 
money. I picked up the newspaper last 
night and noted that South American 
countries want half a billion dollars. 
The day before, I picked up the paper 
and noticed that the President expressed 
a desire to give Greece and Turkey some 
additional hundreds of millions of dollars. 

I thought I had a pretty good educa- 
tion when I left Columbia, but I have 
found that in giving out relief money 
there are countries benefiting which I 
did not even know existed. There is a 
little island some place in the ocean, for 
example. It is said we need that island 
because a base may be put on it at some 
time, so there is a request for a few 
hundred million dollars more. 

The symbol of some of the major 
political parties should be a scoop shovel 
instead of some other implement, to show 
how we scoop out the money and give 
it away, under the bipartisan policy of 
the United States Government. 

Now, Mr. President, we come to the 
blind, and find a little miserable pittance 
given the blind and the physically handi- 
capped. When I was Governor of my 

tate there were 241 physically handi- 
capped people in the State, and a miser- 
able little wage was paid to a man to 
go around and call on them once in a 
while. Time and time again he said he 
was unable to get even the equipment 
to educate a physically handicapped boy 
or girl; and that was long before the war 
started. 

Then, Mr. President, we come to REA. 
I repeat what I stated on this floor a few 
days ago. A year and a half aso, when 
I was campaigning in my State, no 
matter whether the audience was large 
or whether it was small, when I invited 
questions, the questions were not, “Are 
we going to balance the budget?”: they 
were not, “Are we going to have tax 
reduction?”; but from one end of the 
State to the other the men and women, 
especially the women, asked, “When are 
we going to get REA upon our farms?” 

I venture to say, Mr. President, that 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. WuHeERrRyY], the acting majority 
leader, has had the same experience in 
the State of Nebraska. He has spoken, 
as I have, to many farmers who wanted 
to know when they were going to be able 
to get refrigerators so their meat would 
not spoil. They wanted to know when 
electricity would be furnished to them, so 
they could have electric light in their 
homes instead of smoking lamps. The 
farmers wanted to know when they would 
get lights in their stables and barns so 
that they could take proper care of their 
livestock; they wanted to know when 
they could secure power to turn the 
wheels of the various machines used on 
the farm. I do not need to mention the 
need for electric power in connection 
with radios. 
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Do Senators know how many little mo- 

tors there are on an average farm? 
There are 40. Believe it or not, on an 
average farm there are 40 little motors 
used for dishwashing machines, for vac- 
uum cleaners, for implements, and ma- 
chines of various kinds. Yet it was said 
that all we could have for REA was $300,- 
000,000. Believe it or not, $45,000,000 was 
cut off from the amount provided in the 
bill, and $300,000,000 finally given. Mind 
you, Mr. President, that money is not 
poured down a rat hole the way some 
money has been sunk in rat holes in 
foreign countries since we have been giv- 
ing it away. I myself one day heard 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee say that aid 
to a certain country would never be paid 
back. But every penny of the money 
provided for REA is paid back to the 
Government. At the present time, $17,- 
000,000 not yet due has been paid back 
in advance to the Government under 
REA. Of all the REA cooperatives in 
the United States, only one is now in 
default. Yet with that marvelous rec- 
ord, our Government will not provide 
sufficient funds to give the farmers the 
chance to get the power they need 
through REA. If the money were ap- 
propriated so that REA could furnish to 
the farmers the power and light which 
they need, it would be paid back with 
interest. Before the war 95 out of every 
100 farmers in Germany had electric 
power. The same was true in Finland, 
Sweden, Norway, and some other coun- 
tries. The men over there took good 
care of their women, while we in Amer- 
ica do not take good care of our farm 
women. That is the record. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LiaMs in the chair). Does the Senator 
from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is the Senator going 
to place in the ReEcorp at this point the 
amount of money which is to be allocated 
for the purposes of reconstruction in 
western Europe while money for like pur- 
poses has been denied here in America? 

Mr. LANGER. If the Senator will fur- 
nish it to me I shall be glad to place it 
in the REcorpD. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator’s state- 
ment has been quite revealing tome. My 
understanding is that for the projected 
4-year period the allocations to the 16 
countries in question will be $5,000,- 
000,000 for power and $5,000,000,000 for 
electrical distribution, and out of the 
first year’s appropriation the allocation 
for the 16 countries is $300,000,000 for 
power and $300,000,000 for electrical dis- 
tribution—to come out of the money the 
United States contributes, which is more 
money than the United States is allot- 
ting to its own citizens for the same pur- 
pose. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska. There is no Senator 
upon the Senate floor who, in my opin- 
ion, is better informed about farm con- 
ditions than is the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. President, over the period of the 
next few years, as I said, $75,000,000,000 
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should be provided for roads and build- 

ings, $8,000,000,000 for health, $1,500,- 

000,000 for Federal employees each year 

for 15 years, or a total of 21 or 22 billion 

dollars; $15,000,000,000 over a 5-year pe- 
riod for the veterans; $2,000,000,000 for 

Federal aid for school teachers over a 3- 

year period; $8,000,000,000 for Federal 

housing over a 4-year period, at $2,000,- 

000,000 a year. 

Then we come to universal military 
training. General Eisenhower says he 
wants it. General Bradley says he wants 
it. Almost without exception the mili- 
tary authorities want universal mili- 
tary training. The only general I have 
found so far who has opposed it is, ac- 
cording to rumor, General MacArthur in 
Japan. He has certainly not publicly en- 
dorsed it, as I am informed. 

Let us look at all the billions of dollars 
we are going to give to foreign countries. 
I do not know how many hundreds of 
millions of doilars or billions of dollars 
we will provide to foreign countries, but I 
shall be conservative and say we will give 
$5,000,000,000 in addition to the Marshall 
plan, scattered among the 35 or 40 coun- 
tries which, it is claimed, are eligible to 
receive aid. Of course, Japan, we can 
understand, wants a few billion dollars 
also. Ido not want to forget Japan. 

Then, Mr. President, a couple of bil- 
lion dollars should be provided for the 
aged. Ihopea billion dollars can be pro- 
vided for REA. 

At the present time there are literally 
a hundred million dollars’ worth of 
claims filed with the Indian Claims Com- 
mission. We created that Commission 
a long time ago, but we have not paid 
out any money; so sooner or later we 
shall have to pay the claims which may 
be adjudicated. 

Then, of course, there is the post-office 
equipment I described a while ago. There 
are 42,000 post offices; so one can figure 
how many million dollars that is going 
to take. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take up 
much more of the time of the Senate. I 
desire to place in the Recorp, however, 
an article by Alexander Boeker, pub- 
lished in the Progressive, of Madison, 
Wis. The article is entitled “The Last 
Laugh Is Hitler’s—Allied Expulsion of 
20,000,000 Europeans From Their Homes 
Shows How Heavily We Have Borrowed 
From the Nazism We Hate.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

THE LAST LAUGH IS HITLER’S—ALLIED EXPULSION 
OF 20,000,000 EUROPEANS FROM THEIR HOMES 
SHOWS HOW HEAVILY WE HAVE BORROWED 
FROM THE NAZISM WE HATED 

(By Alexander Boeker) 

Hitler’s armies were smashed on the field 
of battle, but many of nazism’s most savage 
political weapons remained to dominate the 
victors. The mass expulsion of helpless civil- 
ians was one of the most barbarous of Nazi 
instruments of terror and upheaval. Today, 
nearly 3 years after the successful conclusion 
of the war to crush Hitlerism, 20,000,000 
human beings in Europe are penned up on 
alien soil against their will. They have been 
forcibly expelled from their ancestral homes 
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and accustomed places of work in eastern 
Europe by the victorious powers. 

Little is written and nothing is said by 
the leading statesmen of the world on this 
peacetime crime which rivals the war crimes 
of the Nazis. Perhaps there is good reason, 
for the magnitude of the problem staggers 
the imagination. Moreover, there is the 
psychological factor of guilt. Many of our 
leading statesmen are deeply implicated in 
the decisions which have produced so much 
human suffering and such social chaos. Any 
mention of the subject, even for the purpose 
of finding constructive remedies, is therefore 
distasteful to them. 

It has been left to the churches—Protestant 
and Catholic—and to a few private indi- 
viduals and organizations, like the Commit- 
tee Against Mass Expulsions, to face the issue 
frankly. Said Pope Pius XII in his Christmas 
address of 1947: 

“Men of the postwar period could have 
easily confronted this degeneracy—i. e., that 
of the Nazis—with their own moral superior- 
ity. Unfortunately, in not a few instances 
they have let slip this golden opportunity. 
* * * Dante * * * would have shrunk 
from depicting the reprisals wrought upon 
the innocent. There followed forced migra- 
tions and compulsory hard labor, defying the 
most elementary laws of humanity as well as 
the letter and the spirit of the law of 
nations.” 

Heartening as such protests are, they will 
avail nothing until the political leaders of 
the great powers, notably the United States, 
are prepared to admit their past mistakes 
and search honestly for new and honest solu- 
tions. The problems caused by the policy of 
mass expulsions in Europe are too great to 
take care of themselves. To delay decisive 
action now can only result in making the 
problem more difficult and complicated. 

What is the issue? 

Anxious to appease territorial designs and 
nationalist aspirations of the Soviets and 
their satellites, and blinded by wartime pas- 
sions and sentiments of revenge, the leaders 
of the United States and Great Britain con- 
sented to the redrawing of frontiers in de- 
fiance of all ethnographic, historical, or eco- 
nomic factors. 

Aware of the iniquity of such arrange- 
ments, they agreed with the Soviets that a 
clean sweep should be made of the trouble- 
some populations that stood in the way of 
the settlement. Whereas all civilized states- 
men of the past, particularly Woodrow Wil- 

son, had tried to fit frontiers to populations, 
the wartime leaders of the Big Three decided 
to fit populations to frontiers. Whoever 
lived on the wrong side of an arbitrary new 
border was to be expelled. 

The forced migrations thus brought about 
exceeded in scope and cruelty anything that 
had happened in Europe since the dawn of 
history—excepting only Hitler’s war of ex- 
termination on the Jews. Even the Nazi at- 
tempts at the resettlement of Volksdeutsche 
and Poles, grim as they were, were merely a 
mild foretaste of what has happened under 
Allied auspices since the end of the war. 

Nearly 3,000,000 Poles from east of the 
Curzon line have been pushed westward and 
dumped into areas from which Germans had 
been expelled; about half a million Ukrain- 
ians were resettled within Poland or expelled 
to the Soviet Union; some 700,000 Hun- 
garians in Czechoslovakia are being dislodged 
from their century-old homes; several hun- 
dred thousand Balts are being deported into 
the interior of Russia. 

The most staggering problem of all, in 
terms of magnitude, is the uprooting of some 
16,000,000 Germans in eastern Europe, of 
whom about 11,000,000 have so far been 
dumped into decimated Germany—7,000,000 
in the western zones and 4,000,000 in the 
Soviet zone. Between four and five million 
or between 20 and 25 percent of the total, 
are simply missing. 
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In the heartless language of officialdom, 
these missing millions represent the rate of 
attrition. To you and me this means that 
that many people have perished in the proc- 
ess of expulsion, from lack of food or shelter 
or from maltreatment. Included in this 
figure may be as many as a million who 
were deported eastward as slave laborers, 
where their life expectancy is small indeed, 
A few hundred thousand may still be living 
in their old homes, waiting to. be expelled, 
or for the hurricane of nationalist fury and 
hate to subside, 

The great majojrity of these German ex- 
pellees, approximately 10 million, come from 
what had since time immemorial been east- 
ern Germany—the ancient provinces of Si- 
lesia, Pomerania, Brandenburg, and East 
Prussia. Another three million are Sudeten 
Germans, many of whom had been loyal citi- 
zens of Czechoslovakia up to the day of their 
expulsion. The remaining three million are 
made up of scattered German-speaking mi- 
norities from the Baltic to the Black Sea— 
people who had never been German citizens. 
Their ancestors had migrated to Eastern Eu- 
rope to clear forests and drain swamps or to 
rebuild areas shattered by Mongolian and 
Turkish invasions. 

As the Red army swept westward into the 
heart of Europe, establishing Communist 
puppet regimes along its path, the long and 
fearful agony of these people began. They 
were deprived of their civil rights, stripped 
of their property, and finally herded into 
concentration camps or driven westward into 
the occupation zones of Germany and Aus- 
tria. All reports agree that maltreatment 

_ and sadistic cruelties were—and still are— 
an everyday feature of these expulsions. A 
new chapter has been added to the tragic 
story of man’s inhumanity to man, rivaling 
the worst excesses of Nazi barbarism. 

On arrival in western Germany or Austria, 
these refugee hordes are far from finding a 
warm welcome. In a hungry, cold, and shat- 
tered country, with is economy artificially 
throttled, there is little room for human 
compassion and Christian charity. Every- 
one is out for himself, and the local popula- 
tion often bitterly resents that it has to share 
its scarce food, its cramped living quarters, 
and its few household goods with destitute 
strangers from the East, who may be their 
uninvited guests for an indefinite time to 
come. 

Differences in accent and in cultural tra- 
ditions aggravate the problem. Thus the 
expellee feels an outcast in his new sur- 
roundings which he is told will henceforth 
be his home. In all too many cases no 
room at all can be found in private houses; 
hence hundreds of thousands of expellees 
still live in unsanitary camps, 10 and 20 
to a room, with no prospect at all of finding 
new homes of their own. 

It has been suggested that the only solu- 
tion for the problem is a vast program of 
overseas emigration. Such a plan, if speed- 

ily carried out, would no doubt provide 
much relief. But the imagination balks 
at the shipping space and capital needed 
to transport more than 10,000,000 people to 
distant places; the very magnitude of the 
problem would require that it be extended 
over a decade or more. There is also con- 
siderable doubt that enough countries would 
be willing to absorb so large a mass of needy 
immigrants. Last but not least, the expel- 
lees themselves, for the most part, do not 
wish to go overseas, but back to their old 
homes. 

While emigration could thus provide re- 
lief, it cannot provide a solution. More 
promising is the suggestion that western 
Germany be sufficiently reindustrialized to 
permit the absorption of the expellees. 
There is no doubt that a plan of this sort 
wovld substantially alleviate the present 

problem, Pauperization in its most acute 
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form could be averted. But few who ad- 
vocate this idea seem to realize the extent 
of reindustrialization required. Sober esti- 
mates show that Germany would have to 
double her prewar and predepression ex- 
ports to be able to buy enough food and 
raw materials to take care of her swollen 
population. Yet, even under the Marshall 
plan, the volume of German industrial pro- 
duction is to be substantially below pre- 
war standards. 

German steel production, the basis of Ger- 
many’s chief export industry (machinery, 
tools, etc.), is to be held down to 60 percent 
of the 1928-29 level. It is manifestly impos- 
sible to accomplish the absorption of the 
expellees, or even a major portion of them, 
on this basis. Nor is it at all likely that so 
expanded an export industry would find 
sufficient markets for its goods throughout 
the world, especially at a time when Great 
Britain is also forced to expand her export 
volume far beyond prewar limits. 

The only real and lasting solution can 
come through the return to their homes of 
the great bulk of the expelled populations 
and through just territorial arrangements 
that will guarantee that they shall live as 
equal’ citizens under the law. If this solu- 
tion is impossible immediately, it must, 
nevertheless, be our constant aim. Other- 
wise sham solutions will be adopted, capable 
only of lulling the world into a false sense 
of security. 

Meanwhile, the expellee problem must be 
lifted out of the category of unmentionable 
subjects. A bold and adequate relief scheme 
must be devised. Since the constitution of 
the International Refugee Organization 
(TRO), sponsored by the United States Gov- 
ernment and adopted by the Senate, bars 
refugees of German ethnic origin from the 
benefits of that organization—Hitler’s Aryan 
clause in reverse—a new organization, speci- 
ally devoted to ethnically German expel- 
lees must be created. The tasks to be faced 
by this organization are as vast as they are 
important. 

As emigration overseas and to such under- 
populated countries as France gets under 
way, relief needs can be slowly reduced. 
Further, and greater, reductions will come 
as Germany’s industries again reach, and 
finally exceed, their peacetime production 
figures. Under present plans, however, this 
will not be the case for many years to come. 
It is woefully clear, therefore, that if the 
Marshall plan is to bring stability to western 
Europe, it must take full account of the eco- 
nomic and political problems caused by the 
ruthless expulsion from their homes of 
millions of people. 


Mr. LANGER. I wish to read one or 
two paragraphs from the article, so that 
the many Senators upon the floor will 
clearly understand what the article con- 
tains. Mind you, Mr. President, these 
people are not included in the displaced 
persons legislation which was reported 
by the Committee on the Judiciary by a 
vote of 9 to 1, I being the only member 
who voted against it. There are 1,323,000 
displaced persons in Europe, as the word 
“displaced” is defined in the measure 
upon which we are going to vote in a 
few days. Who does it not include, Mr, 
President? I shall read a few para- 
graphs from the article which appeared 
in the Progressive. I read from page 9: 

Anxious to appease territorial designs and 
nationalist aspirations of the Soviets and 
their satellites, and blinded by wartime pas- 
sions of sentiments and revenge, the leaders 
of the United States and Great Britain con- 
sented to the redrawing of frontiers in de- 
fiance of all ethnographic, historical, or eco- 
nomic factors. 
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Mr. President, my mind goes back to a 
speech made by the late Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt in the month of October, a 
year and a half before the war ended. 
He said, “We are not fighting the women 
and children of Germany. We are fight- 
ing Hitler.” 

What happened when the war was 
over? The President of the United 
States signed the document which I 
placed in the Recorp yesterday, a docu- 
ment consenting to the enslavement of 
millions of white people. I am against 
the enslavement of anyone, whether he 
be red or black, yellow or white. I 
thought it was the policy in the United 
States to be against slavery of every kind, 
character, or description. 

But in the document which I placed in 
the Recorp yesterday, we consented to 
the enslavement of millions of people. 
Let me read the first paragraph of it 
again: 

The three governments, have considered 
the question in all its aspects, recognize that 
the transfer to Germany of German popula- 
tions, or elements thereof, remaining in Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, will have 
to be undertaken. They agree that any 
transfers that take place should be effected 
in an orderly and humane manner. 


So, Mr. President, because a man had 
German blood in him, even though for 
500 years he and his ancestors may have 
been living in Poland, Czechoslovakia, or 
Hungary, he is taken away—with what 
results? Let me continue and show with 
what result. I read from the article in 
the Progressive magazine: 


Aware of the iniquity of such arrange- 
ments, they agreed with the Soviets that a 
“clean sweep” should be made of the 
“troublesome populations” that stood in the 
way of the settlement. Whereas all civilized 
statesmen of the past, particularly Woodrow 
Wilson, had tried to fit frontiers to popula- 
tions, the wartime leaders of the Big Three 
decided to fit populations to frontiers. 
Whoever lived on the wrong side of an arbi- 
trary new border was to be expelled. 

The forced migrations thus brought about 
exceeded in scope and cruelty anything 
that had happened in Europe since the 
dawn of history—excepting only Hitler’s war 
of extermination on the Jews. Even the 
Nazi attempts at the resettlement of 
Volksdeutsche and Poles, grim as they 
were, were merely a mild foretaste of what 
has happened under Allied auspices since 
the end of the war. 


Listen to this: 


Nearly 3,000,000 Poles from east of the 
Curzon line have been pushed westward and 
dumped into areas from which Germans 
had been expelled; about half a million 
Ukranians were resettled within Poland or 
expelled to the Soviet Union; some 700,000 
Hungarians in Czechoslovakia are being dis- 
lodged from their century-old homes; sev- 
eral hundred thousand Balts are being de- 
ported into the interior of Russia. 


Listen carefully, Mr. President: 


The most staggering problem of all, in 
terms of magnitude, is the uprooting of some 
16,000,000 Germans in eastern Europe, of 
whom about 11,000,000 have so far been 
dumped into decimated Germany—7,000,000 
in the western zones and 4,000,000 in the 
Soviet zone. Between four and five million, 
or between 20 and 25 percent of the total, are 
simply missing. 


So our Government has to feed 7,- 
000,000 more; and the $73,000,000 we 
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have appropriated to feed those people 
over there is entirely insufficient. 


In the heartless language of Officialdom, 
these missing millions represent the rate of 
attrition. To you and me this means that 
that many people have perished in the proc- 
ess of expulsion, from lack of food or shelter 
or from maltreatment. Included in this 
figure may be as many as a million who were 
deported eastward as slave laborers, where 
their life expectancy is small indeed. A few 
hundred thousand may still be living in their 
old homes, waiting to he expelled, or for the 
hurricane of nationalist fury and hate to 
subside. 


The great majority of these German ex- 
pellees— 


This is important, Mr. President. It 
is frightfully important, because whether 
we listen to the testimony of General 
Clay or whether we listen to the testi- 
mony of some of the other outstanding 
citizens of this country, we are continu- 
ally and everlastingly reminded that 
Germany must not go communistic; 
that if it does, all of Europe is gone. If 
our great leaders do not want Germany 
to go communistic, then certainly they 
have a very strange way of treating 
these people. Here is a country of, 
roughly, 60,000,000 people, who have not 
enough to eat. Our country is already 
feeding those people. Then come 10,- 
000,000 more. When we pass the dis- 
placed persons bill, unless it is amended, 
not a single one of those 10,000,000 can 
be brought to this country, no matter 
how fine a record he may have had in 
the past. Although next to people of 
British origin, the largest population we 
have in America is of Teutonic origin, 
We cannot bring in a single one. 

The great majority of these German ex- 
pellees, approximately 10,000,000, come from 
what had since time immemorial been east- 
ern Germany—the ancient Provinces of Si- 
lesia, Pomerania, Brandenburg, and East 
Prussia. Another 3,000,000 are Sudeten Ger- 
mans, many of whom had been loyal citi- 
zens of Czechoslovakia up to the day of their 
expulsion. The remaining 3,000,000 are made 
up of scattered German-speaking minorities 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea, people who 
had never been German citizens. Their an- 
cestors had migrated to eastern Europe to 
clear forests and drain swamps or to re- 


build areas shattered by Mongolian and Turk- 
ish invasions. 

As the Red army swept westward into the 
heart of Europe, establishing Communist 
puppet regimes along its path, the long and 
fearful agony of these people began. They 
were deprived of their civil rights, stripped 
of their property, and finally herded into 
concentration camps or driven westward into 
the occupation zones of Germany and Aus- 
tria. All reports agree that maltreatment 
and sadistic cruelties were—and still are— 
an everyday feature of these expulsions. A 
new chapter has been added to the tragic 
story of “man’s inhumanity to man,” rival- 
ing the worst excesses of Nazi barbarism. 


Yesterday we were solemnly assured 
that steel would not be affected if we 
were to pass the pending bill. I took the 
trouble to look over the report of the 
Herter committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. What does that commit- 
tee say, Mr. President? It says this: 

Unless * * * means can be found to 
raise significantly the level of production in 
western Germany, very heavy, and perhaps 
intolerable, sacrifices will have to be made 
by American consumers of steel (in 1948). 
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There you have it. That is from the 
Herter Committee Report No. 6, of No- 
vember 12, 1947. 

What about the steel situation in the 
United States? At the very time when 
we need it, we are going to ship it away. 

I read now an article from the New 
York Herald Tribune of February 10, 
1948, which, among other things, says: 

RECORD DEMAND 

Plans to build 7,600 more miles of pipe 
line have been announced in the United 
States. But pipe is so short that probably 


not more than 1,500 miles will be built by 
the end of this year. 


Again I appeal to the distinguished 
acting majority leader, who is chairman 
of the Small Business Committee, and I 
ask him whether the demand for any 
other commodity has been any greater 
than the demand for steel for pipe dur- 
ing the past 2% years. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if that 
question is directed to me as chairman 
of the committee referred to, I should 
like to state that I think the commodity 
in shortest supply in the United States 
today is steel. It was in such short sup- 
ply last summer that the distinguished 
Senator will recall that the Small Busi- 
ness Committee made superhuman efforts 
to get pipe sent to North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and other States during the 
drought, for watering purposes. 

I also say for the Recorp now that we 
are behind 67,000 oil wells in the United 
States, by which we would otherwise get 
oil production, which includes wildcat 
wells and wells in proven areas, for the 
reason that we do not have the pipe to 
supply the wells. 

I simply wish to impress upon the 
Members of the Senate, as chairman of 
the Small Business Committee, that I 
concur in the statement made by the 
Senator from North Dakota that today 
steel is in very short supply in the United 
States. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, here is 
an article from the New York Times of 
February 12: 

The Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Co. is 
prepared to pay a $20,000,000 premium, if 
necessary, to obtain 400,000 tons of steel. 


That was the substance of sworn testi- 
mony before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, as reported in the New York Times 
on February 12. 

If there is anyone within the sound of 
my voice who wishes to make $20,000,000 
this year, all he has to do is find 400,000 
tons of steel, and the Transcontinental 
Gas Pipe Line Co. will gladly pay him a 
$20,000,000 premium. 

The following article appeared in the 
New York Times on February 20, just 2 
or 3 weeks ago: 

Present steel production (in western Ger- 
many) is 3,000,000 tons annually, against the 
prewar figure of 18,000,000 tons. 


The article is by Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick, in the New York Times for Febru- 
ary 20. 

Here is another article: 

PRICES SOAR 

All domestic producers of steel announced 
yesterday price increases of approximately 
$5 a ton (which) may be reflected ultimately 
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in higher prices for a broad line of industrial 
items, ranging from automobiles to small 
appliances, 


That is from the New York Times of 
February 20, 1948. 

Meanwhile, Mr. President, the Senate 
is planning to investigate why steel went 
up in price. Here is one explanation. It 
is the height of economic folly to continue 
to dismantle plants. But we can get steel 
by stopping at once the dismantling of 
plants. That is one way to get steel. 

Here is an editorial from the Christian 
Century, of February 25, 1948: 


Such a letter as Secretary Marshall wrote 
to Senator VANDENBERG on February 4 raises 
a question as to whether there is any such 
thing as a Marshall plan for the rebuilding 
of Europe or, if there is, whether the Secre- 
tary of State knows about it. 

The Marshall letter defended the policy of 
dismantling industrial plants in western 
Germany on the ground that these plants 
had been promised to our allies as repara- 
tions under the Potsdam agreement, that 
they would produce more for the benefit 
of general European and world trade in their 
new locations, and that if we halted dis- 
mantling, our French and British allies 
would then demand “extensive reparations 
out of current production.” 

The Potsdam agreement was an attempt 
to reduce Germany to the Morgenthau “goat 
pasture” economy. Russia has already 
ripped it to shreds. If the State Depart- 
ment is still following the Morgenthau- 
Potsdam blueprints, then the Marshall plan 
is a fake, and a hopeless fake at that. 

It is simply not true that dismantled and 
relocated industrial plants produce more. 
Only machinery can be moved; installations 
take time. And industrial engineers agree 
that production is cut by as much as 90 
percent. 

So far as additional demands from France 
and England are concerned, hasn’t Mr. Mar- 
shall heard that the United States is getting 
ready to provide those countries with bil- 
lions to restore their productivity? If there 
is to be an ERP, continued destruction of 
the productive capacity of western Germany 
must stop. 

When the Marshall plan bill comes to the 
floor of the Senate, a prohibition against any 
more such folly should be written into it 
immediately. 


Mr. President, there is one other mat- 
ter which I should like to place in the 
Recorp. It is an editorial by William B. 
Ziff, perhaps the leading authority in the 
United States on aircraft. This edi- 
torial appeared in the magazine Flying 
for November 1947. I ask unanimous 
consent to have it placed at this point 
in the Recor, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MR. MARSHALL SUFFERS A LAPSE OF MEMORY 


It is difficult to understand what has hap- 
pened to George Marshall. 

As a general, he was known as a tough, 
hard-hitting guy whose good sense was un- 
challengeable. He knew that in the jungle 
of international lawlessness, after the poli- 
ticians finished trying to out-slick each 
other, the issue would be determined by 
American strength and nothing else. 

But the moment Mr. Marshall found him- 
self in striped trousers, he seemed to forget 
all the hard lessons he learned. when he was 
Chief of Staff. Today we are right back 
where we were before Pearl Harbor Day. 

Reduced to a capsule, what are the simple 
facts of our present situation? They are 
these: 
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1. An undeclared state of war exists be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
and that of the U.S. 5S. R. 

2. As matters now are going, this sooner or 
later will develop into a shooting war. 

Our Nation seems to have a choice of two 
courses. 

1. We can abandon all the play-acting and 
enter into direct conversations with the Rus- 
sians on the frank thesis that we and they 
are the only two powers in the world that 
matter, and try to find some way of getting 
along with them. 

2. We can lay down the law saying, “Look, 
Joe, it’s either this or else.” 

In any case, the answer will not be given 
by hand-outs and bribes to two-bit kings, 
parasitic politicians, and Marxist fanatics, 
whose antics have all but bankrupt their 
own states. If we cannot protect ourselves 
and our way of life by our own will and pow- 
er, this gentry certainly will not do it for us. 

In a world jungle infested with cynical 
and conscienceless self-seekers, there is only 
one real protection—the power of the na- 
tional arms. Our most convincing argument 
in any case will be an invincible air force 
backed by a strong and healthy industry, and 
linked with an air-transport system capable 
of laying down whole armies on enemy ter- 
ritory within a matter of hours. Whatever 
funny kind of thinking may course through 
Russian skulls, it can be deemed certain 
that they possess at least a normal aversion 
to suicide. 

Of all men, Mr. Marshall must know that 
today the United States is fat, rich, and un- 
ready. Our aviation industry, on which the 
national security must utimately rest, is for 
all good intents and purposes, busted. Its 
irreplaceable engineers are rapidly drifting 
away. Its plants are shutting down. We are 
turning out fewer airplanes today than we 
did in the bitter days before the war when 
the advocates of air power were looked upon 
as sO many wildeyed zealots. Our Air Force 
has dwindled to the point where we could 
hardly put two whole squadrons of first-line 
aircraft in the field at one time. To say that 
it has become third-rate, is no exaggeration. 

Since we are facing the prospect of a fight 
with someone both big and tough—perhaps 
bigger and tougher than anyone we have ever 
tangled with in the past—it would seem rea- 
sonable that when Mr. Marshall announces 
that he has a plan, the plan will be some- 
thing to make us strong and unbeatable. 

Instead it turns out that Mr. Marshall has 
developed a banker complex. The great plan 
comes down to a scheme for bigger and better 
hand-outs. 

Mr. Marshall has simply found himself out- 
matched. The do-gooders, the social lads, 
and the slick boys in the diplomatic depart- 
ment, have taken him over. 

The whole record of the State Depart- 
ment’s policy scheme has been one of screw- 
ball politics and even worse economics. It 
has played its hand from weakness, incon- 
sistency and illogic. Its estimates have con- 
tinually gone awry. Its assurances to the 
American people have been empty of sound 
thinking. Every proposition it has stated 
has turned out to be wrong. Had any of 
the men responsible for these policies been 
employed in private enterprise, or in the 
magnificent Army Mr. Marshall once built, 
they would have been turned out to pasture 
long ago. 

The record speaks for itself: Yalta and 
Teheran; Russia is a democracy; the United 
Nations will solve all; Bretton Woods will 
solve all; the British loan will solve all; and 
so on and on. 

No part of this vast program of money 
spending has produced any sound result. 
These great sums simply have been piddled 
down the drain. 

Take the case of the British loan, for 
example: 

This was supposed to put Britain on her 
feet. It was to have been used to modernize 
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British industry and relieve us of the con- 
spiratorial strictures aimed against American 
trade in the operations of the so-called 
sterling bloc. Instead the money was used 
for imperial adventures all over the world, 
on profligate spending everywhere, British 
troops in Egypt, Palestine, North Ireland, 
eastern Asia and elsewhere—1,500,000 in all. 
It went to underwrite the fiscal deficits of 
Burma and such barbaric states as Saudi 
Arabia, for the support of the dangerous 
Moslem bloc, for world-wide propaganda 
operations, and for vast schemes of social 
experimentation which have not worked out. 

Meanwhile 1 in every 10 workers is on the 
Government pay roll. Production has 
dropped disastrously. 

Another instance is the loan to Greece and 
Turkey. These little nations, with their 
tissue-paper armies, are supposed to protect 
the United States against communism. To- 
day we learn that they are to be armed with 
cbsolete Spitfires and other outmoded war 
material coming out of British surplus 
equipment. This is with the full consent 
of the American State Department. 

Mr. Marshall should know that in war 
second-class equipment is a first-class in- 
vitation to disaster. 

Meanwhile, the American aircraft indus- 
try, which is well capable of turning out 
superior equipment and machines, is dis- 
integrating for lack of orders. 

Not satisfied with what we have already 
done, Mr. Bevin publicly condemns us for 
not throwing the Fort Knox gold into his 
share-the-wealth program. He also thinks 
there should be a new American lend-lease 
program. 

Yet, at a time when we are arguing with 
the Russians, he thinks it is all right to 
negotiate a trade deal with them by which 
they would be supplied with heavy ma- 
chinery they would need badly in case of 
war with the United States. 

Mr. Bevin, of course, is not alone in his 
ideas. He is joined by representatives of 
many other nations in the general expecta- 
tion that Uncle Sam has an obligation to 
take care of them. If the British miners 
under their acknowledged Communist chief, 
Arthur Horner, refuse to work, American 
miners must work harder. If the Dutch 
wanted to shoot up Indonesia, America 
should produce more in order to foot the 
bill; or if the French and British want to 
turn all Asia against us by their conscience- 
less exploitation of subject peoples, America 
should pay for this, too. 

All that anyone needs to do these days is 
to yell “communism” in a loud voice, in order 
to blackmail our State Department into 
handing out almost anything they ask for. 

The beneficiaries of these hand-outs are, 
for the most part, frankly devoted to social 
systems destructive to the American prin- 
ciple of free enterprise. Each of them is 
involved in a morass of trade and currency 
conspiracy aimed at smashing each other's 
commerce. They are ruled for the most part 
by cynical and calculating politicians who 
hold the ordinary restraints of decent con- 
duct in contempt where gain is concerned. 

The plain fact of the matter is that if Eu- 
rope would drop its selfish, greedy dog-eat- 
dog tactics and come together in some sort 
of a political and customs union, it could 
produce what it needs. 

A reasonable program would involve our 
advising Europe to quit all this horsing 
around, drop their sterling blocs and other 
monetary conspiracies, abandon the trade 
embargoes and water-tight nationalisms 
which make doing business there a horror, 
eliminate their expensive and dangerous im- 
perial adventures, and join with us in build- 
ing an honest free-trade world economy. 
Along with the other self-seeking hokum, 
European states could quit subjecting our 
people to this incessant barrage of propa- 
ganda. That costs money, too, which could 
better be put to productive purposes, 
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Of course, this would be doing it the hard 
way. 

If it isn’t done, however, even the astro- 
nomical amounts asked by Messrs. Bevin 
and Marshall will not last long. 

The fact is that in the case of Britain 
alone there is an annual gap of at least 
$4,000,000,000 between what she produces 
and sells and what she needs. Other coun- 
tries in Europe are relatively in a similar 
situation. 

As long as these states continue with 
their present tactics, the situation will grow 
worse, not better. 

If we are to be in a real struggle with the 
Russians, there is no reason to believe that 
any of these states will be on our side. We 
have already become Uncle Shylock to many 
of them. There is at least a 50-50 chance 
that Britain itself will be neutral. The 
miners have served notice that they will not 
mine coal in a war against Russia. They 
are joined in this view by other powerful 
factors in British public life. 

If the intention is to halt communism, 
the record shows that this banking scheme 
will not work. Since we began this vast 
system of WPA politics, communism has not 
been pushed back, but has gained heavily in 
Europe, and in Britain itself. 

The vast amounts Mr. Marshall now men- 





tions are not trick figures on a Monopoly 


board. They represent at a conservative 
estimate some 20 years’ income tax on the 
part of every taxpaying American. They 
will have to be paid for in real, tangible 
values—the sweat and labor of men, the stuff 
grown from the earth, or mined from its 
bowels. They represent irreplaceable wealth 
and the toil of hard-working Americans. 
This scheme means that every American 
must work harder. If this program is in- 
stituted on the scale proposed by Mr. Mar- 
shall, it means the reinstitution of all the 
old war-time controls. There will be less 
of everything for every American, less farm 
machinery, fewer automobiles and houses, 
less food. 

The plain fact is that we would not be 
handing out these sums abroad from a sur- 
plus. A nation which lacks 12,000,000 homes 
in which to house its workers, and whose 
most important security industry, aviation 
manufacturing, is facing bankruptcy because 
of lack of orders, has no surplus. 

If it were true that some fine moral pur- 
pose could be served by this design, and if 
the scheme itself took second place to ex- 
penditures aimed at making America strong 
at home, some kind of help-the-world plan 
might be feasible. 

But America is not strong at home. Our 
internal problem presents serious difficulties. 
We have not yet made the transition to a 
healthy peacetime economy. Our essential 
machinery is obsolescent and badly needs re- 
placement. Our building industry is at a 
standstill. 

As far as good old Uncle Sam is concerned, 
he can have sympathy for whom he pleases, 
but he also is duty bound to look out for 
himself. To be safe against the Communist 
menace, both on the outside as well as within 
our borders, America must be strong and 
prosperous, not bled white. Even three or 
four billion dollars spent on building up a 
top-notch air service would be sufficient to 
give us security and the authority which 
goes with power. 

If trouble with the Russians is really ex- 
pected, we have to be in a position to de- 
liver instantaneously a blow of such stag- 
gering proportions that no one in his right 
mind would dream of challenging us. 

A sensible plan would be to examine our 
own situation, not to see how much we can 
give away, but to determine how we can put 
our own house in order, how we can feed and 
house our own people, and how we can best 
serve notice on would-be aggressors that if 
there is to be a war, it will be fought over 
their territory, not ours. 
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This brings us back inevitably to the need 
for the biggest air establishment we know 
how to make. It brings us directly to the 

. need for placing a firm floor under the air- 
craft industry which is now dying. 

As for Europe, it either should make some 
sense out of its own internal processes, or 
we should get the hell out of there. 

WILLIAM B. ZIFF. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in the 
editorial which I have just had placed 
in the Recorp I notice that Mr. Ziff says: 

Meanwhile 1 in every 10 workers is on the 
Government pay roll. 


He refers to the workers in Britain. 
I hope the distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, who is so 
worried about a few days of sick leave 
for Government workers, will read that 
editorial carefully. 

Finally, Mr. President, I have before 
me a document entitled “The United 
Nations Charter.” First of all, I want to 
make it clear that I did everything in 
my power to keep Edward R. Stettinius, 
of the house of Morgan, from becoming 
Secretary of State. His father had been 
a member of the house of Morgan, as 
I have previously said upon this floor, 
during World War I, when the house 
of Morgan made $30,000,000 by repre- 
senting England. I said upon the floor 
at that time that he had been chairman 
of the United States Steel Corp. For 
3 hours I talked against the confirma- 
‘tion of the nomination of Edward R. 
Stettinius to be Secretary of State. 
I said then that he was not fitted for 
that position, and, sure enough, he so 
utterly showed his incapacity at San 
Francisco that, within a few weeks after 
he returned from that city, he was no 
longer Secretary of State. The adminis- 
tration got rid of him. The pity of it is 
that his nomination was ever. confirmed. 

It will be peculiarly appropriate today, 
in examining the Charter of the United 
Nations, to look at article I, paragraph 3. 
I shall read it, because I am sure many 
Senators have forgotten it. Through 
the adoption of the Charter we were all 
to become sisters and brothers all over 
the world. Let me read the purpose of 
the United Nations, for whose charter 
the Senators who are here today, with 
the exception of myself, voted to ratify. 
It reads as follows: 

To achieve international cooperation in 
solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, or humanitarian 
character, and in promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and for the 
fundamental freedoms of all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. 


Mr. President, that is what was voted 
for on the floor of the Senate. Not only 
were we all to become brothers and Sis- 
ters in America, regardless of color, race, 
or creed, but America was to set an ex- 
ample for the other nations of the world. 
In the city of New York, Puerto Ricans 
were no longer to be discriminated 
against; their children were to be al- 
lowed to attend school with the little 
children from Harlem and from the area 
around One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street, One Hundred and Twenty-sixth 
Street, and Amsterdam Avenue. No 
longer was there to be any discrimination 
against the Japanese citizens in Cali- 
fornia, or against Mexicans in Cali- 
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fornia, or against East Indians in Cali- 
fornia, some of whom up to that time 
did not even own land and could not even 
obtain a driver’s license in California, 
Arizona, and certain other States. All 
were to become brothers and sisters, red, 
white, yellow, and black. That was the 
purpose of the Charter for which the 
Senate voted. When Russia’s veto pow- 
er is mentioned, I wonder what certain 
of the people in China and Africa and 
India think about the citizens of the 
United States whose representatives ap- 
proved this Charter, and then, within a 
few weeks very conveniently forgot all 
about it. 

In order that we might all become 
brothers and sisters, in order that we 
might walk arm in arm with everyone 
else, red, yellow, and black, and become 
real brothers and sisters, it is said that 
the fourth purpose is “‘to be a center for 
harmonizing the actions of nations in the 
attainment of these common ends.” 

The buildings of the United Nations 
Organization were located in the city of 
New York, so that we in America could 
become shining examples of how people 
should love each other, and to show that 
in this country there is no discrimina- 
tion because of race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

Mr. President, I appeal now to the 
record. The United States has had 
charge of Puerto Rico for a long time. 
Go there and look at its slums. Look at 
them, and consider that the United 
States Government has had charge of 
that country for so long a time. They 
are the most filthy, the most unspeak- 
ably dirty slums in the world. But we 
expect to take care of the whole world. 
We expect to take care of Korea, Man- 
churia, India, wherever we are afraid of 
communism, which is found almost 
everywhere, including our own country. 
We expect to take care of everyone. But 
in little Puerto Rico we cannot even wipe 
out the slums. 

With reference to Alaska, we have had 
that Territory under our care for more 
than 75 years. When I introduced a bill 
providing for statehood for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, believe it or not, certain 
men said that Territory was not fit to 
govern itself. 

It is significant, Mr. President, that 
in his opening speech the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee said: 

Many other features of the pending bill 
will develop with the debate. At the mo- 
ment, I refer, finally, to only two. 

* * * * .*. 

Second, the investment of private Ameri- 
can capital, in approved reconstruction proj- 
ects in the 16 countries and western Ger- 
many, is encouraged by our guaranty of the 
subsequent convertibility of profits or orig- 
inal investment into dollars. This obviates 
the hazard .most likely to prevent private 
investment. At the same time it is a highly 
practical invitation to American private 
initiative to join in this great adventure on 
a free-enterprise basis. 


Our representatives go into South 
American countries where there are 
graduates of Harvard, Columbia, Prince- 
ton, the University of Pennsylvania, and 
all the other large schools of the United 
States. Why, in heaven’s name, is it 
necessary for American dollars to go in 
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and control the banks there? Why es- 
tablish branches of the Chase National 
Bank? The people of Puerto Rico are 
our brothers, as are the people of Co- 
lombia or Guatemala, or any other of 
the South American countries. In 
Puerto Rico there are 2,000,000 people, 
but because Puerto Rico is a Territory 
of the United States we establish Ameri- 
can banks there. We should get those 
people together and say, “You are smart 
enough to run your own bank. We will 
loan you money, but you yourselves 
should establish your own bank. Weare 
not imperialists.” Instead of that, we 
are establishing branch banks of the 
Chase National Bank or the National 
City Bank, or branch banks of any of 
the other great chains in this country. 
Wherever we go we find the large banks 
of New York establishing branch banks. 
The Puerto Ricans, who were great lead- 
ers in the arts and sciences, are fully 
capable and are competent to operate 
their own businesses if we loan them 
money and do not give it to them. They 
can establish their banks and their 
financial centers for themselves. 

I voted against the British loan of 
$3,750,000,000. I voted against the loan 
to Greece and Turkey. That money has 
since been wasted. I voted against send- 
ing money to China, which a leading 
Senator said was a “rat hole” operation. 
I voted against the $497,000,000 sent to 
Italy, Austria, and France—not to the 
people, but to their governments; which 
change overnight. But I voted to send 
any necessary food or clothing where it 
was needed. I would vote to keep any 
man, woman, or child from starving; but, 
Mr. President, I have had too much ex- 
perience in this world not to know that 
the governments which receive the money 
will be just as bitter as was England 
when we shut off lend-lease. Some of 
the statesmen over there are like Bevin, 
who said they wanted us to make a gift 
of American gold which is now stored in 
Kentucky. I know that no matter how 
much we do, no matter how much of a 
gift we make, we shall not make friends 
of the recipients of the gift. If it be to 
the best interests of any one of those 
countries to be against the United States 
of America, they will be against us. The 
giving of this money will not tie them to 
us. If the money were loaned through 
the Export-Import Bank there might be 
a different story. 

Finally, Mr. President, I want the Rrec- 
orD to show that I believe the United 
States should use the money for the 
benefit of the underprivileged one-third 
of our population. I believe we should 
pay Indian claims, some of which are 
over 100 years old. I believe we should 
provide for REA. I believe we should 
provide generously for education. I be- 
lieve we should take care of our veterans 
in a much better way than we are now 
doing. In short, I believe we ought to 
take a survey of what is needed in the 
United States before we send any money 
across the water, no matter to what 
country we expect to send it. No such 


survey has been made. We look in vain 
through the record which has been made 
as to what amount of money is needed 
Our 


to take care of our own people. 
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aged are still hungry, cold, and un- 
clothed. Money is apparently being 
shoveled out with a scoop shovel to 
everyone who has time to board an air- 
plane and fly to this country and re- 
quest it. 

So, Mr. President, I regret that I can- 
not go along with the unanimous report 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
I simply find it impossible to do so. I 
think as time goes on my vote against 
the Marshall plan will be justified, just 
as today my vote against the United Na- 
tions Charter is justified. 


PROPOSED ANTILYNCHING LEGISLATION 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I offer 
several amendments to Senate bill 42, the 
antilynching bill, to be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary for consider- 
ation by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
first amendment provides that whenever 
there has been committed a crime which 
is a felony according to the laws of the 
State where committed, and a State offi- 
cer neglects or refuses to make diligent 
efforts to solve it, he shall be convicted 
of a felony, and, upon conviction, shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
5 years, or both. 

The first amendment also provides that 
every governmental subdivision of a State 
to which the State shall have delegated 
police functions shall be civilly liable for 
any crime which is a felony according 
to the laws of that State, which occurs 
within its territorial jurisdiction, and 
which remains unsolved for a period of 
longer than 3 years, in every case in 
which any officer or officers of that gov- 
ernmental subdivision charged with the 
duty, or possessing the authority, to solve 
such crime, neglects or refuses to make 
diligent efforts to do so. The amendment 
further gives a person injured because 
of the State officer’s neglect or refusal 
a eause of action for damages against 
the county or municipality in a sum not 
less than $2,000 or more than $10,000. 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
amendment seeks to broaden the anti- 
lynching bill, which merely provides a 
civil liability against a county when a 
person is lynched within the county. The 
bill applies only to lynching. That is 
a hollow, useless, worthless attempt to 
get votes from a certain minority in this 
country, and does not seek to give Federal 
protection to the people of the United 
States which its authors claim it will do. 

Mr. President, there is only one-thir- 
tieth of 1 percent as many lynchings 
in this country as there are murders. 
The statistics show that in 1900 there 
were 115 lynchings; in 1910 there were 
76; in 1920 there were 61; in 1930 there 
were 21; in 1940 there were 5; in 1944 
there were 2; in 1945 there was only 1 
lynching; in 1946 there were 6 lynchings; 
and in 1947 there was only 1 lynching. 

There are practically no lynchings in 
this country, yet the Congress, at the 
darkest hour in the history of our coun- 
try, is asked to take up days and weeks in 
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an attempt to influence the votes of a 
minority group in the coming election by 
action on such a measure as the anti- 
lynching bill. 

The bill does not seek really to give pro- 
tection to the people involved. What are 
the facts? In 1946, in the country as a 
whole, there were 8,444 cases of murder 
and manslaughter, 12,117 women were 
raped, there were 62,782 cases of robbery, 
there were 229,920 automobile thefts, 
there were 357,991 burglary cases, there 
were 941,738 larceny Cases. 

Much of the agitation for a Federal 
antilynching act comes from the city of 
New York, and in that city in 1946, 325 
murders, 14,525 lesser felonies, and a 
total of 698 other crimes were committed 
in that one city. These figures are for 
one city, and for 1 year. In the entire 
United States in 1946, with 140,000,000 
people, there were only 6 lynchings. Yet, 
no cry comes to us to give the people of 
the city of New York adequate police 
protection. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand an 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York World-Telegram of February 16, 
about conditions in the city of New York, 
which quotes the Allen Keller crime re- 
port. Let me read what it says describ- 
ing one area in the city of New York. It 
describes back yards piled high with gar- 
bage, and also an area so infested with 
drunks, marijuana smokers, brawlers, 
hold-up men, and insulters of women 
that decent citizens, and even the police, 
deliberately avoided it. The paper asks, 
“Why should the police shun an area 
where they are most needed?” 

Mr. President, my amendment would 
give to a person in the city of New York, 
where police protection in areas has 
broken down, who is injured as a result of 
their negligence or of their malfeasance, 
the right to sue for damages against 
the city of New York, and it would make 
a police officer there who neglects or fails 
to do his duty criminally liable, as is 
attempted in the antilynching bill. The 
theory underlying the two measures is 
the same. 

It is said that police protection in the 
South has broken down, and therefore 
that Federal action is necessary, but here 
is a crime report for the city of New 
York and a great paper says editorially 
that in a certain area of the city there is 
no police protection because police do not 
go into that area. If we are to have a 
person injured because the police refuse 
or fail to act, or fail to exercise due dili- 
gence, when a lynching is committed, a 
person who is robbed, or maimed, or the 
relatives of one who is killed, in the city 
of New York, or in any other great city 
in this country, should also have the 
right to sue for damages against the mu- 
nicipality or against the county in which 
it is located. The amendment is sub- 
mitted to the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary for is consideration. 

Mr, President, there is another amend- 
ment, which I shall read. On page 2, 
line 11, after the word “thereof”, I pro- 
pose to insert the following: “And any 
unlawful violence of one or more per- 
sons, including but not limited to mem- 
bers of a group of lawbreakers such as 
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are commonly designated as gangsters or 
racketeers, which results in murder or 
any other felony.” 

Last year there was one lynching in 
the United States, there were six the 
year before, there was one the year be- 
fore that, and at the same time there 
were dozens of gang murders. Yet gen- 
tlemen come here and say, “Let us pass 
an antilynching bill,” and are sure to 
have that bill so worded that it will not 
give the people of Chicago, or the people 
of New York, or of any other great metro- 
politan area, Federal protection against 
gang killings. The killings in Chicago 
during the Capone era caused shame all 
over the world. 

Mr. President, the Capone organiza- 
tion, if reports are true, controlled the 
police department. It was a supergov- 
ernment of criminals by which men by 
the score were murdered, and no convic- 
tions for those murders were returned 
because the police conspired with the 
Capone gang. 

A few nights agoI read the story of the 
Berger gang in southern Illinois. Forty 
men were murdered by that gang. Not 
a single conviction was returned in the 
courts of Illinois against the gang. That 
gang even possessed tanks and machine 
guns and cannon and airplanes with 
which tocommit murder. It had ahired 
army. The gang even had a fort, and 
one of its hired armies attacked another 
which was entrenched behind the fort. 
Nothing was done by the Illinois authori- 
ties about it. The police officers were 
controlled by the gang, and refused to 
give to the public of that area protection. 

Mr. President, if by law, such as the 
law proposed by some with respect to 
lynching, we are going to have Federal 
action, why.should not people who are 
in danger of being murdered by crim- 
inal gangs be protected by the authori- 
ties? When the police do not do their 
duty why should not the heirs of a per- 
son killed have the right to a civil suit for 
damages in the Federal court, and why 
should not the police officer who is owned 
by the gang, who fails and refuses to do 
his duty, be liable for criminal damages 
in the Federal court? 

It is shocking to public decency that 
the greatest gangster of all time, Mr. 
Al Capone, the greatest murderer in 
the history of this country, was never 
convicted in the courts of Illinois for 
crime, but was merely convicted for in- 
come-tax violation by the Federal court 
under action brought by the United 
States Government. 

I have another amendment which pro- 
vides that the heirs of a man who is 
killed and injured during a race riot— 
and such a crime is certainly caused by 
reason of race feelings—if the police fail 
to do their duty, a civil suit for dam- 
ages shall lie just as is provided in a case 
of lynching. 

Mr. President, what are the figures 
with respect to such crimes? In 1943, 
in the city of Detroit, there were 35 per- 
sons killed in one race riot. Think of it. 
More persons were killed in 1 day in 
the city of Detroit in 1943 than have 
been lynched in the United States in 
the past 20 years. Oh, no, we do not 
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cover such cases in the bill. Of the 35 
persons who were killed, 28 were colored 
and 7 were white. The official figures 
show that there were 700 persons in- 
jured in that riot. There the police 
failed to do ther duty. I have seen pic- 
tures of Negroes injured in the riot, one 
of a bloody Negro on the ground being 
beaten by white men, while police stood 
there and refused to interfere. 

I hold in my hand a Detroit newspaper, 
the Detroit Tribune, dated Saturday, 
June 26, 1943, from which I should like to 
read a few lines. It gives a report of the 
conduct of the police in that riot. A 
man was pulled off a streetcar and at- 
tacked by a mob. This statement ap- 
pears in the newspaper: 

Izzard stated that two white policemen 
stood there and saw the crowd of men, 
women, and children stoning him, but did 
not raise a hand to prevent it. 


Again in the Saturday, July 3, issue 
of the same newspaper there is, under 
the heading of Comments, the following: 

Civil Rights Federation: “Many Detroit 
policemen not only refused protection to 
colored people, but actually participated in 
and aided and abetted the mob violence 
against Negroes.” 


Mr. President, in the month of August 
that year, in the Harlem section of New 
York City, there was a race riot. No 
one knows how many people were killed 
in the various race riots which have 
occurred, but in Harlem the lowest fig- 
ure of dead was placed at five Negroes. 
The lowest figure of persons injured was 
500, and the property damage was as- 
sessed at $5,000,000. 

Why in the name of reason, Mr. Pres- 
ident, when police fail to do their duty 
in Harlem and in Detroit, should they 
not be criminally liable? There was the 
crime caused by race feeling. If Con- 
gress is going to say that in respect to 
lynchings the county shall be liable, why 
does not the same reasoning apply to 
the cases I have cited, and why should 
not the cities of New York and Detroit 
be held liable in damages, as it is pro- 
posed to hold liable for civil damages 
counties in which a lynching occurs? 

Mr. President, I read a few days ago 
a very able discussion of the antilynching 
bill. But before I come to that I wish to 
say that there are two additional amend- 
ments which I shall present, one of which 
provides, after the word “persons”, to 
insert thefollowing: “or which interferes 
with, or presents, or attempts to present 
by physical violence, occurring during 
the course of picketing or boycotting or 
in connection with any ‘labor dispute’ as 
that term is defined and used in the 
Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, 
or otherwise, and without authority of 
law, the employment, or the right of any 
citizen or citizens, person or persons, to 
work.” 

Some say a man is denied his civil 
rights to a trial when he is lynched; 
therefore it is proposed to pass the anti- 
lynching bill. By the same reasoning a 


man is denied his God-given right to 
work under certain circumstances. I 
submit that when police connive, where 
the police refuse to take action on a 
picket line, the county or city in which 
that occurs should be held liable in dam- 
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ages, if Congress is going to place lia- 
bility against counties in which lynchings 
occur. Also the officers who refuse to do 
their duty in such cases should be liable 
criminally. 

Mr. President, I think it is a sad con- 
dition when our country is on the brink 
of war, when the war clouds become more 
menacing, that the Congress of the 
United States should be called upon to 
drop all consideration of great questions 
and take off after an antilynching bill, 
in order to secure some votes in the elec- 
tion this fall. That is especially true 
when the facts show that the crime of 
lynching has disappeared in the United 
States. , 

Mr. President, we saw in the newspa- 
pers an announcement by the President 
of the United States made on yesterday. 
I have no comment to make about the 
two men who announced the candidacy, 
but I say that what the people of this 
country want more than anything else is 
aman who can unite America in the face 
of a common foe, a man who is bigger 
than partisanship, a man who will not 
cater to groups in order to get votes, but 
who will protect the Constitution of the 
United States, who will protect the liber- 
ties of the people of the country, who will 
protect the sovereignty of the States, and 
who will not sacrifice the national inter- 
est for political gain in behalf of organ- 
ized pressure groups. The people of the 
country want a candidate for President 
who will be fair to all groups and conduct 
the affairs of the country for the benefit 
of its people. 

I think both political parties would do 
well to drop this movement which creates 
hatred, strife, and discord in America. 
We have more sectional feeling in this 
country today than we have had at any 
time since the reconstruction era. We 
have class hatred; we have racial preju- 
dices; and we have politicians fishing in 
the troubled waters to get votes. I think 
our domestic scene today is at the all- 
time low. The people of the country 
want a leader to conduct the affairs of 
the country for the welfare of its citizens. 

In the primary in the State of New 
Hampshire there are two candidates 
for the Republican nomination. They 
are both good men. Iam not a Repub- 
lican; but, Mr. President, the people of 
this country want neither of those men 
to lead them for the next 4 years. They 
want a man who will rise above party, 
who will rise above petty matters, who 
will not sacrifice the national interest to 
appease pressure groups on each side. 
When we find such a man he should be 
nominated by both political parties to 
lead this country in the face of a com- 
mon foe, and to take a stand for decency 
against further aggression from the 
Soviet Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments submitted by the Senator 
from Mississippi will be received, printed, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


CONSIDERATION OF NOMINATIONS IN 
THE ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it ap- 
pears that it is necessary to act upon cer- 
tain military nominations at this time. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that, 
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as in executive session, the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of such nomi- 
nations, which will be presented by the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. GuRNEY]; and I ask that the 
Chair recognize the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from South Da- 
kota is recognized. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port favorably certain routine nomina- 
tions sent to the Senate by the President 
and carefully considered by the commit- 
tee. They are reported unanimously. 
They total in number 1,791 officers, all 
in the grades below that of general. I 
present Executive nominations M, N, O, 
101, 102, 108, and 113 and ask unanimous 
consent for their immediate considera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Dakota? The Chair hears 
none. 

Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed, as in executive session. 

Mr. GURNEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR OLD-AGE 
ASSISTANCE AND AID TO THE BLIND 


Mr. HILL obtained the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] would like to introduce a bill. 
He has a statement to make, which I am 
informed will require about half a min- 
ute. I ask unanimous consent that he 
be recognized at this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
consistently objected earlier in the day 
to such requests. I should like to com- 
ply with the request of the distinguished 
Senator, because I have great admira- 
tion for him. How long will the state- 
ment require? Will it require more than 
half a minute? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It will require about 
that length of time. 

Mr. HILL. Under the circumstances, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana 
without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LonceE in the chair). Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course, if the 
privilege is abused, the rule will be 
invoked. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
would have been through by this time. 

Out of order, I send to the desk a bill 
for appropriate reference. The bill is to 
amend the Social Security Act, as 
amended, so as to increase the amount 
of Federal contributions to the States 
for old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind. 

Under existing laws the Federal share 
with respect to each individual receiving 
old-age assistance amounts to $10 for 
the first $5 spent by the State, plus $1 
for each additional dollar spent by the 
State, up to $15. Under the present law 
it would be possible for the beneficiaries 
of old-age assistance to receive a total 
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of $45. The purpose of this amendment 
is to increase the Federal Government’s 
share $5. That is, the Federal share 
would be $15 for the first $5 of State 
money, plus $1 for each additional $1 
spent by the State, up to $15. In other 
words, should this amendment be adopt- 
ed, it would be possible for each State 
to contribute, with what it receives from 
the Federal Government, up to $50 for 
each aged person entitled to it, $30 of 
which would be made available by the 
Federal Government and $20 by the 
State. 

Under existing law the rate of the 
Federal contribution in the case of aid 
to the blind is the same as the rate for 
old-age assistance. The amendment 
makes a change in this rate correspond- 
ing to the change in the old-age contri- 
bution rate. 

Since Federal contributions are made 
on a quarterly basis, the amendments 
are made effective as of April 1, 1948, the 
beginning of the next calendar quarter. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2283) to amend the Social Security Act, 
as amended, so as to increase the 
amounts of Federal contributions to the 
States for old-age assistance and aid to 
the blind, introduced by Mr, ELLENDER, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and for- 
eign policy of the United States through 
necessary economic and financial as- 
sistance to foreign countries which un- 
dertake to cooperate with each other in 
the establishment and maintenance of 
economic conditions essential to a peace- 
ful and prosperous world. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if there is 
one thing of which I am certain as I 
stand here today, it is that the people 
of the world desperately want peace. 
The suffering nations are weary and sick 
of war. And yet, the world is being 
pushed toward war by a gigantic con- 
spiracy—dictated from Soviet Russia— 
against order and security and freedom 
for mankind. 

Any lingering doubts about Russia’s 
lust for world domination have now been 
swept away—in the pitiful story of Czech- 
oslovakia—in the pressure on Finland— 
in the growing tension in France and the 
immediate threat in Italy—in the brazen 
and arrogant words of Foreign Minister 
Molotov warning other sovereign states 
against participation in the Marshall 
plan: 

The Soviet Government considers it neces- 
sary to caution the Governments of Great 
Britain and France against the consequences 
of such action, 


Mr. President, the pattern is clear. In 
the 2 years since the end of the Second 
World War, every act by Soviet Russia 
has been an act of calculated aggression, 
of greed for power and ambition for new 
domain. Where Moscow’s aims are best 
suited by delay, efforts to build the peace 
have met with obstruction. Now when 
swift action advances the Russian plan, 
the world sees ruthless and instant resort 
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to the most despicable methods of Adolf 
Hitler. 

Through a coldly planned program of 
infiltration and subversion, power politics 
and military pressure, Russia has created 
a network of puppet states across Eu- 
rope—Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, Po- 
land, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Albania, and Czechoslovakia. 
Finland is next, and the Scandinavian 
nations are trembling. France girds her- 
self for a new Communist-led general 
strike; and in Italy, Premier de Gasperi 
warns that if the Communists are not 
defeated in the general elections, the iron 
curtain will fall. 

Russia has blocked the peace terms for 
Germany through the device of exorbi- 
tant reparations demands and has will- 
fully prevented the restoration of Ger- 
man industrial production so necessary 
to European recovery. In Korea, Russia 
has abandoned all pretense of seeking 
agreement and strengthens Korean com- 
munism for the day when American and 
Soviet occupation troops will depart. 

Russia has issued orders to all Com- 
munists—wherever they may be—to 
wreck the Marshall plan because it holds 
forth the promise of food and economic 
restoration, security, and political inde- 
pendence to the people of western Eu- 
rope. Russia desires hunger and poverty, 
division and confusion, among these peo- 
ple so that they may finally feel forced 
to trade freedom for bread—that they 
may provide fertile soi for communism. 

With force and fear ruling so much 
of the world, I know well that America 
must maintain her military strength. 
Throughout the recent war, in serving 
on the Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, I had impressed upon me day after 
day the necessity for thinking and plan- 
ning and acting ahead. I take pride in 
the part I have played in trying to help 
to keep America’s ramparts guarded. 
But as one who has for many years shared 
responsibility for our Nation’s military 
preparedness, let me say that American 
security cannot rest upon arms alone, no 
matter how strong our weapons. 

We are in a new age of science, of war- 
fare, and of world relationships. We 
cannot escape the realities of this 
world—of the jet plane, the guided mis- 
sile, and the atomic bomb. Our Nation 
cannot live unto itself alone, no matter 
how much we might desire to do so. 
When the knell of freedom sounds for 
any nation, we need not ask for whom 
the bell tolls. The death of freedom and 
democracy anywhere in the world threat- 
ens freedom aond democracy in America. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend the 
Senator from Mississippi for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Alabama has mentioned the possibility 
that the Marshall plan might fail. What 
does the Senator think would be the re- 
sult in the United States if the plan 
failed? 

Mr. HILL. I shall come to that point 
in a moment, if the Senator will permit 
me to proceed at this time. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to hear 
the Senator’s discussion of that point. 
He is making a very able argument. 

Mr, HILL, I thank the Senator, _ 
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Mr. President, no man in America has 
given more of his thoughts or of himself 
to the building of peace than has Cordell 
Hull. Last Saturday, in the final chap- 
ter of his memoirs, he declared: 

The American people, Congress, and the 
Executive must keep sharp watch lest the 
United States return again to the dangerous 
policy of isolation. Two major wars within 
a generation should have convinced all Amer- 
icans that we are an important part of the 
world, that conflict abroad cannot but affect 
us, and that our welfare, peace, and security 
are tied to those of other nations. We have 
responsibility for leadership and cooperation 
which we cannot avoid, if we would. 


We cannot know for certain that the 
Marshall plan will succeed. But we do 
know that if we would remain a great 
and free nation we must recognize that 
we live in the new age and we must make 
use of all our strength and all our pow- 
ers. We must learn to exercise our great 
economic strength, for economic weapons 
are often more powerful and more effec- 
tive than military weapons. Through 
our economic strength, we may forestall 
military conflict and win the victory 
without the back-breaking toil, the ap- 
palling waste in treasured resources, and 
the dreadful toll of lives which war 
makes inevitable for both victor and van- 
quished. The Marshall plan is such an 
undertaking. 

Through economic aid, the United 
States helps to restore and rebuild the 
exhausted democracies of Europe. In 
the language of the act itself, we help 
to “‘sustain and strengthen principles of 
individual liberty, free institutions, and 
genuine independence through assistance 
to those countries of Europe who partici- 
pate in a joint recovery program based 
on self-help and mutual cooperation.” 

When we give the European democ- 
racies the aid they must have, we help 
them to move from weakness to strength, 
from doubt to self-reliance, and from 
fear to independence. We help free- 
dom-loving men in western Europe to 
stand firm and resolute, holding the fron- 
tiers of democracy for us, as well as 
for themselves, 

In restoring the productivity and eco- 
nomic strength of western Europe, the 
Marshall plan will lighten our own stag- 
gering burden of armament. The demo- 
cratic nations will become active and 
helpful partners in preserving the peace. 

Inadequate American aid would leave 
the European democracies easy marks 
for Communist infiltration and domina- 
tion, America’s armament burdens would 
heavily increase, and we would find our- 
selves more and more encircled by totali- 
tarian enemies of democracy. 

Last year the United States spent more 
than $10,000,000,000 on its armed forces. 
If the westward tide of Russian expan- 
sion is not checked, this will soon be in- 
adequate to provide security. Secretary 
of National Defense Forrestal testified 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that unless there could be 
reasonable hope for the stabilization of 
western Europe, the military services 
would be compelled to ask many billions 
more for military security. 

The increase in military expenditures 
would be only a part of the price. Life 
in an armed camp would mean lowering 
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our standard of living. More than this, 
it would mean regimentation of our eco- 
nomic and political life; the loss of many 
of our freedoms. And in the face of 
steadily mounting tension and competi- 
tive armament, the final explosion of 
war would come. 

Even without war, the failure to help 
rebuild western Europe would see our 
domestic economy cut off from the for- 
eign markets we must have. 

Foreign trade is essential to a vigorous 
and expanding American economy. 
Foreign trade is essential to a strong and 
free America. The Marshall plan will 
help to restore the profitable markets 
which a thriving western Europe with 
its 270,000,000 people and its industrial 
economy, second only to that of America, 
can provide for our agricultural com- 
modities—cotton, lumber, peanut oils, 
naval stores, tobacco—and for our man- 
ufactured products—machine tools, farm 
equipment, automobiles, and other mass- 
production goods. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator has 
spoken of the loss of those markets. Of 
course, if Russia takes over western 
Europe, we shall have permanently lost 
those markets. But does the Senator 
think for one moment that if we perma- 
nently lose our historic markets in west- 
ern Europe, we shall be able to maintain 
the private-enterprise system in the 
United States? 

Mr. HILL. I do not think so. I sup- 
port the Marshall plan for the same rea- 
son that I supported the repeal of the 
arms embargo, the repeal of the Neutral- 
ity Act, the enactment of lend-lease, 
and the passage of the selective service 
bill. I felt if we permitted totalitarian 
aggression by Hitler and the Japanese 
war lords to encircle us we could not 
maintain our free American domestic 
economy and preserve our free-enter- 
prise system. I feel the same way today 
about Russian totalitarianism. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The point is that if 
we were to lose permanently those mar- 
kets, it would be followed, first, by Gov- 
ernment control of business in this coun- 
try. The Senator has spoken of the cot- 
ton business. If those markets for 
American raw cotton were to be perma- 
nently lost to us, the United States would 
have to begin with drastic acreage con- 
trol and a subsidy program much greater 
than that ever. undertaken before. 
There would be Government control of 
every farmer in this country who is en- 
gaged in the production of cotton. That 
is true of other lines of business. There 
would first be Government control, and 
then American industry could not profit- 
ably operate with the loss of those mar- 
kets, as it cannot profitably operate un- 

less it can run at capacity or near 
capacity. Foreign markets are essential 
to that. Within a period of a few years 
we would be driven to some form of so- 
cialism in this country. So when we 
support this program and follow it by 
armed force if necessary, we are saving 
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the capitalistic system in the United 
States, because Russia knows that she 
could destroy our economy and our sys- 
tem without firing a shot simply by re- 
fusing to do business with us. 

Mr. HILL. I thoroughly agree with the 
Senator. It is exactly what I sought to 
say, though the Senator has said it bet- 
ter and in more detail, when I spoke of 
the fact that if we permitted the western 
democracies to go down and if we lost 
our trade, we would be forced into such 
a system of governmental regimentation 
that we would lose many of our free- 
doms, and, to a greater or lesser degree, 
we would ourselves be forced into some 
form of totalitarian government. We 
strive today to prevent war, to preserve 
and build the peace and also to maintain 
our free private-enterprise system. Ex- 
ports mean profitable business for 
American industry and American ship- 
ping. They mean jobs for American 
workers. In many American industries 
between 10 and 20 percent of the jobs 
are dependent upon the maintenance of 
foreign trade. 

Foreign trade provides a strong sup- 
port for agricultural production and 
prices. Last year this country sold 
abroad more than three and a quarter 
billion dollars’ worth of agricultural com- 
modities. Of these farm exports, more 
than $2,000,000,000 worth—about 65 per- 
cent—were exported to the Marshall plan 
countries. ‘To lose these foreign markets 
would mean a sharp reduction in income 
for farm families, particularly in the 
South. : 

The United States normally exports 
nearly half of its cotton crop each year 
and some 57 percent of this cotton has 
gone into the countries which will share 
in the Marshall plan. Without foreign 
markets for several million bales a year, 
cotton producers will have to depend on 
domestic consumption. This means that 
huge cotton surpluses will accumulate 
and drive prices down. The purchasing 
power of the Cotton South will be sorely 
hit. 

The Marshall plan offers the best and 
most immediate chance we have today 
for peace and reconstruction in a war- 
torn world. It is worth the whole- 
hearted support and cooperation of all 
the people of the United States. 

Europe has responded with vigorous 
action to the Marshall plan. The 16 
Marshall-plan countries have pledged— 
and are now achieving—increased pro- 
duction, growing financial and economic 
stability, and joint steps to expand trade. 

But the nations of western Europe 
wisely recognize that if their recovery is 
to be made permanent—they must go on 
to some more creative enterprise than 
simply restoring their individual econo- 
mies through the Marshall plan. 

The same old Europe, divided by illog- 
ical tariff walls and torn by jealousies, 
will not bring permanent recovery and 
permanent peace. To preserve this crazy 
quilt is to perpetuate the irresistible eco- 
nomic pressures and political differences 
which twice in the last 25 years have ex- 
ploded into war. 

Europe can make its full contribution 
to world production and world peace only 
by fitting the jigsaw puzzle of European 
states into some reasonable pattern of 
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unity and cooperation. The people of 
Europe must pool their assets and join 
together in their productive efforts. 
They must have access to electric power, 
fuel, navigation, transportation, and 
communication free from artificial re- 
straints and artificial barriers. 

In the past European unity has been 
ignored or thrust aside by short-sighted 
jealousies, power politics, and the dead 
hand of tradition. 

Now new compulsions drive the peace- 
loving nations toward unity. Prime 
Minister Attlee of Great Britain has 
said: “Europe must federate or perish.” 

At this moment five nations—Britain, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Luxem- 
burg—are preparing to sign a 50-year 
agreement which can lay the basis for 
the economic and military union of west- 
ern Europe. 

The agreement goes far beyond old- 
fashioned military alliance and provides 
for joint action upon common economic, 
political, and military problems. The 
new agreement follows the way pointed 
by the existing customs union of Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Luxemburg. 

Italy may be brought into the pact if 
democratic government is maintained in 
the approaching Italian elections. 

The federation is committed to western 
ideas of democracy and freedom which 
no totalitarian nation could accept. But 
the door should not be closed to those 
nations now dominated by Russia. Two 
of those nations showed their desire to 
participate in the Marshall plan before 
Moscow forbade them to take part. 
Eastern Europe needs the manufactured 
products of western Europe, which in 
turn needs the raw materials and agri- 
cultural commodities of the east. We 
may find, as western Europe is restored 
to productivity under the Marshall plan, 
that the natural pressures for trade and 
commerce will be stronger than the iron 
curtain of communism. . 

The idea of a united Europe is not new. 
It has been the goal of enlightened men 
since the Middle Ages. It was the great 
design of Henry IV of France in the 
seventeenth century. Victor Hugo plead- 
ed for union at the International Peace 
Congress in 1849. After the First World 
War, Aristide Briand, of France, and 
Gustav Stresemann, the German demo- 
cratic leader, tried in vain to implant 
this vision in the minds of the treaty 
makers. 

I urged a year ago that the nations of 
Europe strive for a real and effective fed- 
eration. 

Through the Marshall plan we may 
hope that the United States—out of her 
experience and her rich heritage of 
union—can give inspiration and encour- 
agement to Europe’s efforts to achieve 
economic and political federation. 

We may hope that in the very rubble 
and ashes of Europe today there shall 
be laid the foundations for the structure 
of a new, united, and strong Europe 
which in the years to come will play its 
part in guaranteeing peace and security 
for the world. 

There are those who claim that the 
Marshall plan will impoverish the United 
States and sap her resources. There are 
others who would reduce the funds for 
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the program and make the Marshall plan 
into a gigantic and costly relief program, 

But it is my judgment that we have 
done all that it is humanly possible to do 
in charting our course. We have calcu- 
lated the risks and explored the alter- 
natives. There is ample evidence that 
we are not underwriting a bankrupt Eu- 
rope, nor exhausting America. 

The foundation of the Marshall plan 
is the report by the independent civilian 
committee with Secretary of Commerce 
Harriman as chairman. The members 
of this committee in their experience and 
their outlook represent the varied tap- 
estry that is the American economy— 
business and industry, agriculture, labor, 
and government. They include former 
Senator Robert M. La Follette; Owen D. 
Young; Paul Hoffman, of the Committee 
for Economic Development; Chester C. 
Davis, wartime Food Administrator, farm 
expert, and banker; William I. Myers, 
dean, College of Agriculture of Cornell 
University; Edward S. Mason, of Har- 
vard University; George Meany, of the 
American Federation of Labor; James B. 
Carey, of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations; and others known and re- 
spected throughout America, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to compliment the Senator from 
Alabama on his reference to and dis- 
cussion of the unification of Europe. I 
am thoroughly in accord with his views 
on that question, but I should like to 
ask him if he does not believe that unless 
some commitment of a fairly definite 
nature is made toward political union at 
this time, the result of the Marshall plan, 
assuming that it rehabilitates Europe 
economically to some extent, will be to 
prevent or to remove the necessity for 
political union? That is what bothers 
me. 

Mr. HILL. I will say to my friend 
from Arkansas that I should like to see 
such a commitment, but I must also 
frankly say, after having heard the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations speak on this mat- 
ter a few days ago, I doubt the wisdom 
of attempting to write into the legisla- 
tion which is now before the Senate a 
requirement that the beneficiary nations 
shall make such a commitment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
will further yield, that question was set- 
tled yesterday as to this particular 
measure. What I have in mind is the 
question of unification, which is not yet 
settled. According to this morning’s 
newspapers, it does not seem that the 
powers gathered in Brussels are con- 
sidering political unification. It seems 
to be a question of alliance, with which 
we have been familiar for many years. 
Alliances never have any lasting value 
so far as promoting unification is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, we do not know 
what is being agreed on or what has 
been agreed on, if there has been any 
final agreement. Until we have that in- 
formation we cannot know just what the 
situation is as a result of the confer- 
ence; but from what I have seen in the 
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press—and I have in mind particularly 
an article which appeared on the front 
page of the Sunday morning Washing- 
ton Post—there is great encouragement 
to believe that the agreement will go 
much further than alliances such as we 
have known in the past. The agree- 
ment will go not only to the question of 
an economic federation, with certain 
limitations, of course, but there will be 
definite political aspects to the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not at all 
clear about it. I know of no case in 
which economic federations have ever 
been permanent or successful. 

Mr. HILL. I look forward to some 
form of political federation. I think 
there is an economic federation now. 
Surely, if we want it to last we must 
move to the next step, which is some 
form of political federation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The idea that a 
customs union or an economic federa- 
tion means anything is confusing. If I 
understand the Senator rightly, he does 


not feel it is significant except as a step. © 


Mr. HILL. I think it is significant as 
a step. I do not think it is the final 
step which should be taken, but I think 
it is a very wholesome and encouraging 
beginning. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
know of any analogous cases in history 
in which there has been an economic fed- 
eration among any sovereign states 
which has resulted in permanency? 

Mr. HILL. My distinguished friend, 
who is the former chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations [Mr. 
CONNALLY], and a man of great erudi- 
tion and knowledge of history, suggests 
the Hanseatic League. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What happened 
to that league? 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
while. It was very effective, 
finally dissolved. 

Mr. HILL. No federation has lasted 
all through the centuries. It is an in- 
teresting thing to note that one of the 
oldest governments in the world today 
is our American Government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I never under- 
stood that it was an economic federa- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. It is basically a political 
federation, with a strong tying together 
of our economy. It is tied in to one 
mighty network, economically as well as 
politically. Our Government is about 
the oldest political federation in the 
world today. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not want to 
interrupt the Senator from Arkansas if 
he wishes to go ahead. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
talking about political federations. Of 
those which have been created in modern 
times the most substantial ones are 
Canada and the Union of South Africa. 
The Senator does not leave in my mind 
an impression that they are not a healthy 
form of government. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
incorrect if he has any idea that I do 
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not think they are healthy, stable gov- 
ernments. They certainly are. But the 
Senator was talking about history~ — 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let us consiéer the 
Hanseatic League. That was certainly a 
very loose league of relatively small 
towns which were spotted all over Europe. 
The league did not result in any political 
organization which came to life at all. 

Mr. HILL. I think the Senator is bound 
to agree that our Federal Union grew 
out of basic economic needs and eco- 
nomic compulsion. Problems of water- 
ways, roads, commerce, and trade be- 
tween the States compelled and brought 
about the formation of the _ political 
union which is the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Has not the Senator 
really made an argument for the federal 
unions of which he has been talking? 

In other words, the American Union is 
a@ success because it is a combination of 
States economically, politically, and mili- 
tarily which fact has given them, as the 
Senator has pointed out, greater strength 
than that possessed by any other union 
in history. 

I am moved to observe, in view of the 
remarks of the Senator from Texas and 
the Senator from Arkansas, that the po- 
litical unions about which they talk are 
really nothing but political alliances. 
History is strewn with the wreckage of 
alliances between sovereign states, and 
I suppose that so long as history con- 
tinues alliances will be made and broken. 
I call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that, reading some recent his- 
tory of the Locarno Pact, France and 
England both pledged each other that 
they would come to one another’s assist- 
ance, and the demilitarized status of the 
Rhineland was to be preserved. English 
public opinion was not ready to back up 
the Government, and the Government 
did not have any stamina, anyway, and 
it ran out on the French Government, 
and broke the alliance. I merely offer 
that as a comment on the validity and 
strength of alliances between sovereign 
states. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator for 
his helpful contribution. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I agree with what 
the Senator observed a moment ago 
about the inadvisability of including in 
the bill any suggestion or anything in 
the way of persuasion or compulsion. I 
think that would be most unfortunate. 
If the peoples of Europe want to form a 
union on their own, and make a start, as 
they are now doing in conferences they 
are holding, it may grow into something 
with which the United States can deal. 
But I suggest that if the recipient coun- 
tries live up to their obligations under 
the pending bill they will be brought 
more nearly in contact with each other 
than they have ever been, economically, 
at least. I think that will contribute 
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very mightily to probably a future po- 
litical arrangement or union of some 
character. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator know of 
anything which contributes more to po- 
litical union than economic necessities 
and economic compulsions? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I agree with what 
the Senator said a little while ago, that 
most political action, after all, has its 
roots in some economic situation. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Even the Revolu- 
tionary War had a little something to do 
with a tea party in Boston, and a stamp 
act in Virginia, and things of that kind, 
which perhaps were not primary causes, 
but they contributed to a political rev- 
olution. 

Mr. HILL. Surely our Union grew out 
of such things. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What happened 
about the Federal Union? It was contro- 
versy between New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and New York over the navigation rights 
on the Hudson River. It was difficulty 
between Virginia and Maryland over the 
fishing rights in the Chesapeake Bay. 
The first meeting which eventually re- 
sulted in the calling of a Constitutional 
Convention was held at Alexandria, in 
the old Carlisle House, because Virginia 
and Maryland were quarreling over the 
use of the Potomac River and the Ches- 
apeake Bay with regard to fishing and 
navigation, and kindred matters, eco- 
nomic things. That convention was 
then adjourned to Annapolis, where it 
was very sparsely attended. Then it ad- 
journed to Philadelphia, and the Consti- 
tution of the United States was the re- 
sult. So it is not possible to dissociate 
economics from political actions, because 
many times union has its roots in some 
economic quarrel or disagreement. 

If under the pending bill the countries 
to be benefited are able to work in har- 
mony, and are brought more closely to- 
gether, and see the mutual advantages 
to accrue to each of them from the ac- 
tion of the others, it may germinate, it 
may initiate, it may stimulate some po- 
litical union in the years to come. I just 
drop that as a suggestion. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator has made a 
very fine contribution, because certainly 
economic federation, to say the very 
least, makes fertile soil for political 
federation. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Those who have pre- 
vented the inclusion in the bill of any- 
thing that looks like any more coercion 
than what is already in it, even relative 
to a laudable purpose like the unity of 
the European nations, were very wise in 
what they did. If the people of Europe 
desire, in the face of necessity or ad- 
versity, to form their own union, as we 
did, in a situation which seems to de- 
mand such unity, then well and good, but 
a union imposed upon Europe by the 
financial power of the United States 
would hardly last longer than the unions 
which military conquerors have imposed 
by force of arms in periods past. 
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I should like to submit one reserva- 
tion about the thought of European 
union in a formal sense. I have the 
feeling that when we talk about build- 
ing up new entities and new unities in 
the world, it is at the expense of the 
whole universal unity which we hope to 
achieve through the United Nations or- 
ganization. Probably the very fact that 
we are facing this problem today as we 
are, the very fact that there is so much 
talk of this kind of union, arises from 
the fact that the United Nations, which 
we thought would be a union of all peo- 
ple, has fallen into a period of decline, 
which is temporary, I hope. But I have 
a feeling that it would be better to build 
a magnificent edifice where there would 
be room for all, than to decentralize the 
international organization, as it were, 
into mere regional organizations. It is 
my fervent hope that we are going to 
find some way to reconstruct an effec- 
tive international organization, with its 
functioning social and economic coun- 
cil, which will keep something like what 
we are now dealing with going on all 
the time. 

In fact, just western Europe working 
together, or working with the United 
States, is not the answer even to their 
or our economic problem. Neither of 
us can exist prosperous without access 
to the other trade markets and peoples 
and resources of the world. We would 
all have to suffer a very serious decline 
in our level of living if we were cut off 
from access to the rest of mankind, if 
we were torn out of the world economy. 

So when we are talking about what 
might be a laudable thing, if these peo- 
ple desire to undertake it, I hope we will 
not lose sight of the fact that we hope 
to have some time an international or- 
ganization in which every nation and 
every people will have a harmonious 
home, and where international working 
together on economic matters, and mat- 
ters of security, will not only preserve 
prosperity, but peace for the whole race 
of man. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield further? 

Mr.- HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I agree with much 
the Senator from Florida has said; but, 
on the other hand, there is another con- 
sideration to be thought of. Many of 
these nations are little nations; they are 
powerless, on their own, to resist either 
armed intervention or economic infiltra- 
tion, and from that aspect—and I am 
not suggesting it, I think they should 
decide it themselves—it might be very 
desirable, if they could, to form little 
groups of somewhat identical interests, 
to aid them and to sustain them and to 
give them strength in hours of peril. 
That is what is happening today. In the 
east, Russia, with its tremendous prestige 
and power and influence, has gathered 
about itself many satellite nations. They 
aresmall. They could not resist. I think 
some of them would have resisted if they 
had been able to. Take the case of 
Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovakia has had 
a very glorious history. It has been a 
country of democracy. It has had splen- 
did ideals. It will be remembered that 
John Huss lived away back in the fif- 
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teenth century—a hundred years ahead 
of Martin Luther. So the Czechoslovaks 
for centuries have been that kind of 
people. 

What could they do under the circum- 
stances which existed? Before a great 
country like Russia, with the Red Army 
with banners waving and bayonets glis- 
tening, Czechoslovakia had to collapse, 
notwithstanding the fact that in the last 
elections that were held it was indicated 
that the people were not in favor of 
totalitarianism, were not in favor of com- 
munism. From that standpoint, a league 
of a number of small nations, which 
might give to each other strength and 
stability and stamina—if I might use 
that word—might be a desirable thing. 
But after all, I do not withdraw my other 
statement that they must want to do it, 
and they must begin the movement be- 
fore the United States can afford defi- 
nitely and directly to suggest it, espe- 
cially in connection with a finance bill; 
and many propaganda agents would be- 
gin to pump out the material that it was 
a scheme to bribe them into doing it, or 
to coerce them under the pressure of 
economic need. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that everything that could be said 
for a union of the countries of Europe 
applies to the union of all the countries of 
the world. The way to keep aggression 
down is for an international force effec- 
tively to resist it, and protect those who 
are the victims. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Florida does not more fervently 
wish this magnificent structure of union 
for all the peoples and all the nations 
than I do. But as I see the situation, 
we sought to build that structure with 
the United Nations. We have, at least 
for the present, been stalemated in that 
work. Unable to build at this moment 
that great over-all structure for all na- 
tions, and for all peoples, we turn to 
building the structure section by sec- 
tion, hoping that we may finally arrive 
at the magnificent building for all the 
peoples and all the nations. If we can 
build this federation in Western Eu- 
rope, it will simply be one section that 
we have built to fit into, to be a part of, 
this great over-all structure for all the 
nations and all the peoples. 

Mr. President, the Department of the 
Interior surveyed the Nation’s natural 
resources and reported that American 
productive capacity was ample to carry 
out the plan. The President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers reported favorably 
on the strength of the American econ- 
omy to meet the impact of European aid. 
Exhaustive studies were made by the ex- 
ecutive departments. 

The 16 nations of western Europe par- 
ticipating in the Marshall plan have sub- 
mitted extensive data on their resources 
and needs, on the help they can give 
themselves, and the help they must have 
from the United States. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs held extensive hearings, giv- 
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ing witnesses of every opinion the oppor- 
tunity to record their views. 

Secretary of State Marshall détlared 
that the funds requested represent the 
minimum requirements for a successful 
recovery program. Mr. John J. McCloy, 
president of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, testi- 
fied: 

The amount recommended is conservative. 
Far from being extravagant, it provides a 
rather tight fit. 


Under the astute and statesmanlike 
guidance of the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG] as chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
bill has been given the unanimous ap- 
proval of the committee, obtaining the 
concurrence of both Democratic and Re- 
publican Members representing all 
shades of thought. 

The unanimous conclusion of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee was 
that the program outlined and the funds 
requested cannot be revised or reduced 
without serious danger to the objective 
of the program—the rebuilding of a west- 
ern Europe that can pay its own way in 
the world and play its part in preventing 
war and building the peace of the world. 

From over the Nation as a whole, sup- 
port of the Marshall plan and its objec- 
tives is practically universal. Approval 
has come from business, labor and agri- 
culture, teachers, churchmen, youth or- 
ganizations, and women’s groups—the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Farmers Union, the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
the League of Women Voters, the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, the National In- 
tercollegiate Christian Council; veterans’ 
organizations, such as the American Le- 
gion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
AMVETS, and many other organizations 
representative of America. 

The final verdict, after the most 
thorough bipartisan scrutiny, may be 
summed up in these words from the re- 
port of the independent Harriman com- 
mittee: 

The committee is convinced that a sound 
program for western European recovery 
should be formulated and adopted by the 
United States with thé same boldness and 
determination, and the same confidence in 
the worthiness of the democratic cause, 
which characterized our action in World 
War II. 


This is the choice. Now we must move 
ahead. The essential first step is to as- 
sure sufficient funds to give the recov- 
ery program a fair trial. We must not 
skimp or indulge in false economy. 
Halfway measures will hazard the suc- 
cess of the venture, if not assure its de- 
feat from the very beginning. 

Help for the exhausted nations of 
Europe cannot come through the United 
Nations. The United Nations is stale- 
mated today by the veto of the very dic- 
tator nation which would overpower the 
countries we seek to help. 

We have accepted the fact that Amer- 
ica must act independently of the United 
Nations if the reconstruction program for 
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Europe is to be carried out. We know 
that the Russian bloc would defeat the 
program if they could. We cannot make 
European recovery subject to the veto of 
a hostile Russia and her satellites. 

But the European recovery program 
can be carried out by America in associa- 
tion with the United Nations and always 
in accordance with the spirit and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. 

And finally, as the Marshall plan goes 
forward, America can bear ever in mind 
that as the peace-loving and peace-living 
nations grow in strength and independ- 
ence—speaking the will of their peoples 
instead of the echo of ruthless power— 
the United Nations grows in strength 
and independence. 

For the democracies, where human 
rights and freedoms are nurtured and 
cherished, have never been the war 
makers of this earth. Their strength is 
the strength of peace. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator spoke 
in his peroration about the fact that we 
could not go to the United Nations and 
hope for success. If I am not mistaken, 
the Senator from Alabama was a cospon- 
sor of a joint resolution introduced last 
June or July, calling for changes in the 
United Nations Charter. Am I correct? 

Mr. HILL. No; the Senator from Con- 
necticut is not correct. My distinguished 
colleague [Mr. SPARKMAN] was one of the 
cosponsors of that joint resolution, as I 
recall, 

Mr. McMAHON. With due deference 
to the senior Senator from Alabama, I 
would say that that was almost as good. 

Mr. HILL. I quite agree with my dis- 
tinguished friend from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. Does not the Sena- 
tor think that we had better be getting 
to the business of undertaking to see 
what we can do to make the United Na- 
tions effective? If every time there is a 
crisis we say, “We must do this by our- 
selves, because the United Nations can- 
not do it, and it is subject to the veto,” 
then is it not high time that under sec- 
tion 109 of the Charter we invited the 
nations of the earth in for the purpose 
of seeing whether the United Nations is 
to be an effective organization for keep- 
ing the peace of the world, or whether 
we must be reconciled to the fact that 
all we can get out of it is veto, veto, and 
veto, and no, no, no, while furnishing 
an auditorium and an audience before 
whom people who are doing the best 
they can to maintain the peace of the 
world can be called warmongers? 

Mr. HILL. I share with the Senator 
his great desire and eagerness to do all 
in our power to make strong and ef- 
fective the United Nations. I certainly 
believe that the thought which he has 
thrown out is one which is worthy of 
the most earnest, thoughtful, and imme- 
diate consideration, 

Mr. McMAHON. Before this debate 
is concluded I intend to devote myself 
to a further exposition of that subject. 
I had intended to do so as quickly as I 
could, but I find that I must go to Con- 
necticut to attend the funeral of the 
Governor of our State, who unfortunately 
passed away. AS soon as I return, I 
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intend to devote myself to a further ex- 
position of that subject, and to point 
out that if anyone thinks that we can 
pass the pending bill and then retire, he 
is very much mistaken. We need to do 
many other things, and do them very 
quickly, or we are not going to insure 
the maintenance of peace. 

Mr. HILL. I quite agree with the Sen- 
tor that we cannot simply pass this bill 
and stop. Wemust continue. We must 
move forward. I shall await with in- 
terest the exploration of the subject 
which the Senator has projected here 
today. I am sure that other Senators, 
like myself, are eager to have the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, in his fine and 
able way, throw any light he can on the 
subject of what we can do to meet the 
great desire of our hearts to act now to 
strengthen, fortify, and make effective 
the United Nations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We must all bear 
in mind that the United Nations is a 
new body. As yet we have not had a 
great deal of experience with it. For 
myself, I favor the abolition of the veto, 
except in the one case involving taking 
up arms or going to war. I think that 
that is a question which we cannot very 
well turn over to someone else. We can- 
not afford to allow someone else to order 
us to send an army somewhere. But 
in all other matters I believe that the 
veto ought to be abolished, and provision 
should be made for a two-thirds vote, 
or a majority vote, or whatever is deemed 
best. But that can only be accomplished 
either by withdrawing from the United 
Nations and forming a new organization 
or working out the problem under the 
United Nations, in the constitutional 
methods which have been adopted. 

I will say to the Senator from Connect- 
icut that personally I welcome his views 
and suggestions. There are certain 
other respects in which the Charter 
could be improved. I am hoping that 
as we gain further experience under its 
operations we shall find where the rough 
places are, and in the course of time 
eliminate them. However, I do not be- 
lieve that we ought to despair. I do not 
believe that we ought to throw up our 
hands and surrender. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator knows the 
history of our own Federal Union. We 
started with the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. It was a number of years before 
we finally found what is termed the 
“more perfect union.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is true. We 
lived under the Articles of Confederation 
for 8 or 9 years. 

Mr. HILL. For some years we lived 
under the Articles of Confederation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It was during our 
experience under the Articles of Confed- 
eration that the weaknesses and errors 
of the Articles of Confederation became 
apparent. We then saw the necessity for 
a stronger and greater union, which 
eventuated in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. HILL. After we agreed on the 
Federal Union and the Constitution, we 
had to agree on the first 10 amendments. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. We had to take 10 
amendments which had been suggested 
and advanced in the Virginia convention, 
and with respect to which there had been 
some tacit agreement among the mem- 
bers that they would support ratification 
of the Constitution provided the 10 
amendments, or their substance, should 
be afterward adopted. It was Mr. 
Madison himself, who had been so domi- 
nant in the convention, who, as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives in the 
First Congress, introduced the first 10 
amendments and secured their adop- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, we know 
that in all the 160 years since the ratifi- 
cation of the Federal Constitution our 
Government has continued to grow and 
develop. We have adopted a number of 
amendments to our Constitution. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. HILL. 

floor. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Ishould like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Texas a 
question, if the Senator from Alabama 
will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If it is an easy 
question, go ahead. 

Mr. TAYLOR. This is an easy ques- 
tion. 

The Senator from Texas has just stated 
that he was in favor of abolishing the 
veto. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Except as to one 
subject. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I should like to ask the 
Senator this question: If suddenly a 
number of countries should go Commu- 
nist—enough to give the Communist bloc 
a majority of votes in the United Nations, 
the Security Council, and the Assem- 
bly—would the Senator still want to 
abolish the veto? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is speculation. 
In the first place, the majority of them 
are not going Communist. That is spec- 
ulation on which I do not care to venture 
an opinion, because the Senator is so 
much better advised than I am as to 
what the Communists have in mind. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I was not trying to find 
out what the Communists have in mind. 
I was trying to find out what the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas has in mind, 
but inasmuch as he does not care to an- 
swer the question—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say this, if it 
will be an answer: Even under those cir- 
cumstances I would probably favor it, be- 
cause, instead of 15 or 20 Communists, 
each one with a veto in his pocket on 
every question, we could whittle them 
down to the one issue of going to war. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I was very much in- 
terested in the comments of the Senator 
from Texas about the way in which we 
perfected our Federal Union and how the 
Bill of Rights became attached to it. I 
am reminded that we lived under the 
Articles of Confederation for about 14 
years. I believe that the difficulty in the 
thesis of the Senator arises in the frame- 
work of reference, because we have not 


I am about to yield the 
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that much time in which to solve the 
problem. Let me say to the Senator from 
Alabama and the Senator from Texas 
that if I thought we had 14 or 15 years 
to solve the difficulties which the veto has 
raised and the difficulties in the opera- 
tion of the United Nations, I would be the 
most optimistic and pleased person on the 
face of the earth. I may be wrongfully 
filled with the conviction that this world 
is marching to a crisis in seven-league 
boots. That crisis is not going to wait 
for trial and error over a period of years 
to enable us to devise the mechanics to 
avoid a third world war. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut is a 
member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy and former chairman of 
the Senate Special Committee on 
Atomic Energy; and I know that he is 
impressed with the terrific speed with 
which events move today. I agree with 
him in his implication that we must 
move with all the speed possible in 
strengthening, fortifying, and making ef- 
fective the United Nations. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further obser- 
vation? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. At the time referred 
to the farthest point on the earth was 
not 48 hours away by airplane and one- 
tenth of a second away by radio. 

Mr. HILL. I now yield to my friend 
from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to say one word in connection with 
the last statement made by the Senator 
from Alabama. The able Senator opines 
that we ought to move with speed. That 
is exactly what we ought to do with the 
debate upon the Marshall plan. 

We apparently are going to extend the 
debate in the Senate, and so will the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, until finally April 1 will go by and 
April 15 will pass; but all the time while 
we are debating in Congress, under our 
democratic way of life, Stalin is moving 
with speed. 

Mr. HILL. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not wish it under- 
stood that I am making any of these re- 
marks as a criticism of the magnificent 
speech the Senator from Alabama has 
made today. But when I listen day after 
day to the statements that are made 
upon a lot of technicalities and a 
morass of arithmetic that has little or 
nothing to do with the great, funda- 
mental principles and objectives which 
are involved in the Marshall plan, I can- 
not help but feel that we are losing time, 
Mr. President, and losing it fast. 

I pray and hope that something will 
stir this Congress to such an extent that 
by April 1 we shall not only finish our 
discussion of the question of the passage 
of the authorization bill in both Houses, 
but we shall be able to tell our friends 
in the western European democracies 
that we have passed the Marshall plan 
and the appropriations for it. Not only 
will that give to those who cherish free- 
dom in their breasts the psychological 
boost they need to have in order to carry 
on, but it will have a determinative in- 
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fluence toward dissuading Stalin and his 
associates from their attempts to ex- 
pand their movement in the world today. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I share so 
wholeheartedly the feelings which have 
been expressed by the Senator from Illi- 
nois that I now yield the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
let me state from the seat which I now 
occupy that I agree entirely with the 
sentiments expressed by the Senator 
from Illinois; and I hope that regardless 
of whether we agree with each other or 
not, positive action will be taken as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
propose to address myself briefly to the 
support of Senate bill 2202, the measure 
pending before this body. 

What are the purposes to which this 
bill addresses itself? ‘This is not a re- 
lief measure. Heaven knows that relief 
is needed by tens and hundreds of mil- 
lions of people. Relief is needed by prac- 
tically every nation which suffered the 
ravages of war. Other tens and hun- 
dreds of millions are chroriically in need 
of relief. Even the thought of them 
arouses our sympathies. But to carry 
the relief burden of the world is beyond 
our powers. Should we try to under- 
take it, we would pull ourselves down to 
a point where we could not give the 
assistance which in times past we have 
always been glad to bring to populations 
who were suffering under some serious 
and special calamity. 

Nor does the assistance planned in this 
bill seek a reward in gratitude. We had 
best immediately write gratitude off the 
books as an expected asset in the trans- 
actions we are considering. Gratitude 
in relationships of this sort is a shallow 
and short-lived sentiment. Only those 
who are inexperienced in the ways of 
the world or incurably optimistic expect 
such a result from the program of assist- 
ance which is before us. 

It is true that we may properly ex- 
pect favorable relationships to grow out 
of this undertaking. They will not arise 
from the emotions transiently felt by a 
beneficiary toward a benefactor. There 
is a chance that we may generate in a 
large degree those emotions of mutual 
trust and respect which are the normal 
result of business transactions which are 
profitable to both parties to a bargain. 
This is the usual and proper result of 
such transactions, and at least to that 
extent the undertakings contemplated in 
this bill can accomplish friendly rela- 
tionships on each side of the ocean. 
Such feelings are stronger and more dur- 
able than gratitude. 

This country is not looking for prestige. 
Tt has all it can use. It is not looking 
for power. It has, likewise, all of that 
it knows how to use. 

The hard core of necessity to which 
this undertaking addresses itself is 
simply this: Are we willing to entrench 
ourselves behind a Maginot line or a 
Great Wall of China here on the North 
American Continent, and trade or travel 
in the rest of the world only as permitted 
by a power stronger than we are? That 
is the direction in which the world is 
moving. That is the ultimate fate we 
are facing. That is the question which 
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we must answer with a “Yes” or “No.” 
There seem to be those who answer 
“Yes.” I, at least, am not among them; 
and I doubt whether there are any on 
this floor who give that answer. Our 
answer is “No.” 


This is the harsh materialistic aspect . 


of the problem we are facing, but it is 
deeply related to our cherished ideals, 
as well. We believe in the worth of the 
individual. We believe in the freedom 
of the individual man. We believe that 
a government and a society based on 
those concepts will provide greater ma- 
terial, intellectual, and spiritual bless- 
ings than will any other form of govern- 
ment which the mind of man has con- 
ceived. Not only do we believe this, but 
we have proved it. 

The prospect we are facing is one in 
which those ideals are extinguished in 
country after country after country. 
The midnight of the human soul rolls on 
toward us. What shall we do about it? 

We all know that there is no surety 
of success in this proposal for economic 
cooperation with the 16 nations. We all 
know that it may be too late. But the 
chances of success are good. We know 
that if this undertaking is not sure, the 
alternative of the extinction of civiliza- 
tion in Europe is as sure as anything 
human can be. 

Mr. President, my plea is for speed in 
this matter. This is not the first time 


in the few months I have been a Mem- 
ber of this body that we have been urged 
on to speed in the passing of legislation 
of this sort; notably, the Greek and 


Turkish loan was urged upon us as a 
sudden crisis. The situation in Pales- 
tine is a sudden crisis. Other requests 
for our action have been based on the 
appeal to crisis psychology. This case is 
different. The crisis argument is not 
one carefully prepared by the adminis- 
tration and suddenly unveiled to us in 
all of its terrifying possibilities. This is 
a crisis which we ourselves can see. This 
is a crisis which the people of this Nation 
can see. There is a headlong rush to the 
course of events which all can observe. 

There are those in this country who 
live behind a curtain. It is not an iron 
curtain. It is a curtain of fog which a 
certain type of midwestern journalism 
has drawn around a great area in this 
Nation. On February 11, I chanced to 
be in the great capital of the Midwest. 
On the front page of a local newspaper 
was a cartoon which showed, in an upper 
half, a figure representing the beggar na- 
tions appealing to Uncle Sam for money, 
and threatening, if the money was not 
forthcoming, to throw itself off the cliff 
into the abyss of communism. The low- 
er half of the cartoon showed Uncle Sam 
refusing the appeal and walking away 
without concern, whereupon the Euro- 
pean suppliant shudderingly and fear- 
fully crawls away from the edge of that 
abyss, 

Surely, Mr. President, even those who 
are subjected to this kind of propaganda 
day by day, week by week, month by 
month, year after year, must by now 
realize that the sinister advance of com- 
munism is a reality; that it has swal- 
lowed up nations like Czechoslovakia, 
and is swallowing Finland, the majority 
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of whose people have no stomach for it 
and are fundamentally freedom loving. 

Surely even these mistaught fellow 
citizens must realize that the cloud of 
darkness is rolling toward Italy and 
France. Surely they must realize that 
their nation and ours is living in a world 
whose limits are being contracted about 
us. 

Mr. President, this bill represents the 
acceptance of a calculated but still hope- 
ful risk. Delay will make that hopeful 
risk hopeless. There is a dead line set. 
That dead line is April 18, when the 
Italian Nation holds its elections. That 
country has made a brave endeavor to 
meet in letter and in spirit the funda- 
mental requirements on which this bill 
is based. They have endeavored to sta- 
bilize their currency. They are endeav- 
oring to build up their production. They 
have undertaken to hold conversations 
with their one-time enemy, the Republic 
of ,France, in an endeavor to establish 
economic and possibly political coopera- 
tion. 

Within the past few weeks similar con- 
ferences for economic and political coop- 
eration have been taking place between 
other nations of western Europe. They 
are straining every nerve to qualify them- 
selves for the support and cooperation 
which this bill provides. We cannot fail 
them. We must not even loiter by the 
way. 

Mr. President, the slow progress of this 
bill is a mutual and international calam- 
ity. Can we not do something about it? 
For one thing, we can shorten our 
speeches. To set such poor example as 
lies within my power, this is a short 
speech. 

Can we not do more? On the St. Law- 
rence seaway question, unanimous agree- 
ment was reached as to a last day on 
which amendments could be offered. I 
am told this was an almost unprece- 
dented action. Does not the seriousness 
of this situation suggest that the un- 
precedented precedent is repeated? Can 
we not therefore and at a date not too 


much later obtain unanimous consent for - 


a vote? Hour by hour, day by day, April 
18 is hurrying toward us. We cannot de- 
lay its implacable advance. We must not 
fail to do our part long before it reaches 
us. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tempore: 

H.R. 408. An act for the relief of Lawson 
Ashby, and others; 

H.R.431. An act for the relief of the 
Columbia Hospital of Richland County, 
&.: Gs 

H.R.621. An act for the relief of Vera 
Frances Elicker; 

H.R. 697. An act for the relief of Mrs. Essie 
N. Fannin, Miss Helen Hicks, Miss Marie 
Hicks, Miss Frances Fannin, William O, 
Thompson, and Mrs. W. D. Thompson; 

H.R. 993. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Norman C. Cobb, Naomi R. Cobb, and Gar- 
land L. Cobb; 

H.R.1131. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
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and render judgment upon the claim or 
claims of Charles L. Baker; 

H.R.1139. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Gisela Perl (Krausz); S 

H.R. 1152. An act for the relief of Mrs. Inga 
Patterson, widow of F. X. Patterson; 

H.R.1298. An act for the relief of Anas- 
tasios Panage Ionnatos (known as Anastasios 
Panage Ionnetos or Tom Panage Yanato$); 

H. R. 1654. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Campbell; 

H.R. 1864. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Raiford D. Smith; 

H.R. 1929. An act for the relief of Edwin 
Osgocd Cogan, his wife Helen Olga Cogan, 
and his daughter Isabel Joan Cogan; 

H.R. 2012. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Pearl Cole; 

H. R. 2268. An act for the relief of Charles 
E. Crock and B. L. Fielder; 

H.R. 2293. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate navigation on the 
Great Lakes and their connecting and tribu- 
tary waters,” approved February 8, 1895; 

H. R, 2373. An act for the relief of Stanley- 
Yelverton, Inc.; 

H. R. 2374. An act for the relief of Nita H. 
Stanley; 

H.R.3175. An act to add certain public 
and other lands to the Shasta National Forest, 
Calif.; 

H. R. 3742. An act for the relief of Robert 
Wilhelm Gerling; 

H. R. 3936. An act to authorize the United 
States Park Police to make arrests within 
Federal reservations in the environs of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3964. An act for the relief of Thomas 
D. Sherrard; - 

H.R.3973. An act relating to the com- 
pensation of Commissioners for the Territory 
of Alaska; 

H. R. 4331. An act for the relief of Bertha 
M. Rogers; 4 

H.R. 4541. An act for the relief of Jesse F. 
Cannon, Jackson Jones, and the estate of 
John Halstadt; 

H.R. 4570. An act for the relief of Howard 
A. Yeager; and 

H. R. 4980. An act relating to the acquisi- 
tion by the United States of State-owned 
lands within Glacier National Park, in the 
State of Montana, and for other purposes. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and for- 
eign policy of the United States through 
necessary economic and financial assist- 
ance to foreign countries which undér- 
take to cooperate with each other in the 
establishment and maintenance of eco- 
nomic conditions essential to a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak against this so-called European 
recovery program, more familiarly 
known as the Marshall plan. I expect 
this bill to pass. I do not expect to be 
able to stop its passage. Nevertheless, 
I do not believe that what I have to say 
is a rear guard action in a hopeless cause. 

This is not part of a strategic retreat, 
but rather I conceive it to be an advance 
skirmish for battles yet to come, battles 
that will be won in an all-out fight 
against a foreign policy the underlying 
purpose of which I believe to be the eco- 
nomic domination of as much of this 
world as we can possibly bring into our 
sphere of influence by the most extrava- 
gant expenditure of billions of dollars 
and a great show of military strength. 

The Senator from Florida asked if I 
should like a quorum call. I would not. 
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There is no reason in the world to ask 


for a quorum call. I shall talk for some 
time, and I do not want anybody to 
listen to me unless he wants to listen 
voluntarily. It is a well-known fact that 
very few opinions are changed on the 
floor of the Senate. We talk to the peo- 
pl@ generally, in the hope of changing 
their outlook upon matters, and even- 
tually of changing the Congress by 
changing its composition. 

But, Mr. President, I should like to say 
that those of us who are not on the For- 
eign Relations Committee are at some- 
what of a disadvantage when we are 
vitally interested in matters of foreign 
affairs. We have our own committees, 
upon which we must be in attendance at 
all times. We then have to try to catch 
up with the experts who are on other 
committees. I should like to show the 
disadvantage under which we labor. 
Hearings were held upon the pending bill 
for a good many weeks. The bill was 
written, a report was prepared, and the 
evidence compiled. I hold in my hand 
three bound volumes totalling 1,470 
pages. They were placed upon the desks 
of Senators simultaneously with the dis- 
tribution of the bill itself, which contains 
39 pages, and with the report which con- 
tains 69 closely printed pages. It is 
necessary for us to start from scratch. 
The debate begins immediately. It is 
very difficult. I have heard in the Sen- 
ate today a great deal of criticism of the 
processes of democracy. It has been 
said that they should be speeded up. 
That is all very fine. I am for speed if 
possible, but it seems to me that in a 
question of the importance of what we 
are considering, when there is such a 
mass of evidence, Senators should have 
an opportunity to study the matter. Aft- 
er the evidence is compiled and the re- 
port distributed, we should have at least 
a week in which to study the matter be- 
fore it is brought out on the floor. 

I have stated that for a long time I 
have thought the Marshall plan to be 
a continuation of our foreign policy, 
the object of which is to extend economic 
domination over as much of the world 
as we possibly can. I want to apologize, 
Mr: President, for not having been in 
attendance on the Senate floor to hear 
more of the debate. I was preparing 
the talk that I intend to deliver now. 
Incidentally, it is quite a long talk. I 
apologize for that; but as the minority 
leader within the minority, I can say 
that this will be the only speech de- 
livered by my party on this subject. 
[Laughter.] 

I was saying, Mr. President, that I ar- 
rived in the Senate Chamber just in time 
to hear the senior Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL] speak. I have always had a 
high regard for the Senator from Ala- 
bama. He is a liberal. I have conceived 
him to be a liberal. Coming from the 
South, that is saying a great deal about 
aman. He must indeed be courageous. 
One must be courageous to be a liberal, 
coming from Idaho, but it requires even 
greater courage to be a liberal coming 
from the South. 

Certain of the remarks that passed 
between the Senator from Alabama and 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND] distressed me greatly. Of course, 
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they confirmed completely within a very 
few moments what I have contended 
right along, that this is a bill for eco- 
nomic exploitation. Let me quote from 
the colloquy of the Senators: 


Mr. EasTtanpD. The Senator has spoken of 
the loss of those markets. Of course, if Rus- 
sia takes over western Europe, we shall have 
permanently lost those markets. But does 
the Senator think for one moment that if 
we permanently lose our historic markets in 
western Europe we would be able to main- 
tain the private-enterprise system in the 
United States? 


That is one page, and the word “de- 
mocracy” or the name “United Nations” 
does not appear. It is merely a matter 
of markets and private enterprise. 

The next page has this to say: 


Mr. Hit. I may say to the Senator, I do 
not; and I may say to the Senator further 
that I support the Marshall plan for the 
same reason that I supported the repeal of 
the arms embargo, the repeal of the Neutral- 
ity Act, the enactment of lend-lease, and 
the passage of the selective service bill. I 
felt that if we permitted totalitarian aggres- 
sion on the part of Hitler and the Japanese 
war lords we could not maintain our free 
American domestic economy— 


Nothing about our democratic way of 
life. 


We could not preserve our American free- 
doms. 


That is the nearest we come to men- 
tioning democracy. 


I feel the same way today about Russian 
totalitarianism. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

Mr. Hitt, I yield to my friend. 


I should like to say, Mr. President, that 
I told the Senator from Alabama I was 
going to comment upon what had tran- 
spired, but the Senator is not present. 

I read further: 


Mr. EASTLAND. The point is that if we were 
to lose permanently those markets, it would 
be followed first by Government control of 
business in this country. The Senator has 
spoken of the cotton business. If those 
markets for American raw cotton were to be 
permanently lost to us, the United States 
would have to begin with drastic acreage con- 
trol and a subsidy program much greater 
than it has ever undertaken before. There 
would be Government control of every farm- 
er in this country who is engaged in the pro- 
duction of cotton. That is true of other 
lines of business. There would first be Gov- 
ernment control, and then, American indus- 
try could not profitably operate with the loss 
of those markets, as it cannot profitably 
operate unless it can run at capacity or near 
capacity. Foreign markets are essential to 
that. Within a period of a few years we 
would be driven to some form of socialism 
in this country. So, when we support this 
program and follow it by armed force, if 
necessary, we are saving the capitalistic sys- 
tem in the United States, because Russia 
knows that she could destroy our economy 
and our system without firing a shot simply 
by refusing to do business with us. 

Mr. Hix, I thoroughly agree with the Sen- 
ator. It is exactly what I sought to say, 
though the Senator has said it better and 
in more detail, when I spoke of the fact that 
if we permitted these western democracies 
to go down and if we lost our trade, we would 
be forced into such a system of governmental 
regimentation that we would lose many of 
our freedoms, and, to a greater or lesser 
degree, we would be forced ourselves into 
some form of totalitarian government, 
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We strive today to prevent war, to pre- 
serve and build the peace, and also to main- 
tain our free private-enterprise system, 


That is all of the discussion between 
the two Senators. 

It is exactly what I have contended for 
approximately 2 years, that our foreign 
policy has set out to guarantee our domi- 
nation of other countries in order that 
we may have places to which to export 
our manufactured and other goods. 

We are stupid, Mr. President. There 
are those in this country who are too 
selfish to permit us to figure some way 
to permit ‘American workers to share in 
the full product of the things which are 
produced by their labor. We must ex- 
port in order to keep this so-called pri- 
vate-enterprise economy growing, or at 
least if it is to remain private enterprise. 
I think we can modify it with some 
socialism. We could have an area of some 
private. enterprise for some entrepre- 
neurs. We could keep our democracy, 
and we would not have to fight a war. 
But these bipartisan foreign-policyites 
are willing to risk the extermination of 
mankind with atom bombs and bacteri- 
ological warfare in order to preserve the 
monopolist domination of American big 
business all over the world. 

I expect this bill to pass, not because 
it is right and not because the people 
want it or because of the power-politics 
approach which it represents, but be- 
cause the Congress has drifted far from 
the thinking of the people. This state of 
affairs is not new to America. It has 
happened before—1932 is the most re- 
cent example. At that time, even as 
now, big business was in the saddle. 

I cannot say that they were riding 
high—they had been riding high, but 
their selfish disregard of the general 
welfare had brought us to the verge of 
ruin.: However, then as now, their 
stooges in places of power in the Gov- 
ernment had shut their eyes and refused 
to read the handwriting on the wall, and 
a great political upheaval sent big busi- 
ness to the dog house and their political 
hangers-on to oblivion. 

Mr. President, the bipartisan coalition 
which is inexorably driving this vicious 
and stupid piece of legislation through 
the Congress will, I am convinced, meet 
its Waterloo, come next November. I 
have described this piece of legislation 
as being vicious because I believe it 
makes infinitely more remote any possi- 
bility of reversing the present trend to- 
ward war and of preserving the peace of 
the world. I have called it stupid, at the 
same time, because I do not believe it will 
accomplish the desired object of those 
who sponsor it, namely, buying the 

friendship of western European nations 
with a view to their becoming our allies 
in an expected war against Soviet Rus- 
sia. Friends cannot be bought, and we 
do not make allies of nations by inter- 
fering in their internal affairs. 

This piece of legislation is vicious be- 
cause it masquerades as unselfish aid 
for others when it is becoming more evi- 
dent each day that its object is to use 
the taxpayers’ dollars to aid American 
big business economically to dominate 
the so-called free-enterprise areas of the 
world. 
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It is stupid because it may well wreck 
our economy at home in a futile attempt 
to guarantee our economic supremacy 
abroad. 

Mr. President, I believe I am as sincere 
as any man in my desire to feed hungry 
people and help rehabilitate the economy 
of stricken nations. 

Iam for aiding all those who need help, 
to the reasonable limit of our ability and 
resources. But I believe that all help 
should be channeled through the United 
Nations. 

I believe in the United Nations. It is 
our only hope. The people of Idaho be- 
lieve in it. They want to see it grow 
and become strong. They elected me on 
my promise to support such an organi- 
zation to keep peace in the world. 

In setting up all these schemes and 
plans like the Truman Doctrine as ap- 
plied in Greece, and now the Marshall 
plan for all of Europe, we are not only 
failing to help the United Nations grow; 
we are positively undermining, weaken- 
ing, and will eventually destroy the 
United Nations by such tactics. 

The people of America have placed in 
the United Nations, all their hopes for 
peace, but they are coming to realize day 
by day that the architects and the plan- 
ners of our foreign policy have no real 
interest in the United Nations. 

The bipartisan coalition pays lip serv- 
ice to the United Nations, yes, as politi- 
cians are prone to pay lip service to any 
cause which they feel is popular with 
the people, whether it be old-age pen- 
sions, lower taxes, or development of 
natural resources in the West. 

NO LOVE FOR UN 


But they have no real interest in the 
United Nations. 

The first concrete proof we had of this 
was when our Government took unilat- 
eral action in Greece and got this Nation 
into one of the worst messes in which 
America has ever found itself. 

The latest proof of the lack of genuine 
interest in the United Nations on the 
part of our politicians with the biparti- 
san approach is the sell-out of Palestine. 

Both old parties must take responsi- 
bility for these tragic fiascos because the 
leadership of both old parties boasts that 
they are as one on foreign policy. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Michigan is hailed far and wide for his 
very able work in dissolving party lines 
in the Senate. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas would doubtless like to take full 
credit if he could but figure some way 
to do so. 

However, the glory of spending money 
to fight communism commands such at- 
tention in the press of America that even 
to bask in the reflection of the spotlight, 
throws an aura upon all those who can 
even get close to the center of the stage. 

PROPAGANDA CONFUSES PEOPLE 


The reactionary press, the generals 
and admirals, big figures in the finance 
and business world and, of course, those 
politicians who like to go with the tide, 
have created such a furor, hubbub and 
hullabaloo over the desirability of giving 
away billions and billions to try and bribe 
people not to be Communists, that our 
own people are utterly confused. 
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Mr. President, the word “Communist” 
reminds me of something. I realize that 
by taking the position I am assuming, 
namely, that the Russians are not abso- 
lutely hopeless, that it is possible to get 
along with them, I am laying myself open 
to the charge of being a Communist—a 
Communist sympathizer, at least. The 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas 
made that very plain a moment ago when 
I asked him whether he would want to see 
the veto abolished if a majority of the 
members of the United’ Nations were 
Communists. He retorted that he was 
not as much of an expert on communism 
as I was. 

Mr. President, I dare say I may be 
subject to that, as I have stated, but I 
have made up my mind to that, and I 
warn all my colleagues, that I am not 
going to take it lying down. If they want 
to accuse me of being a Communist sym- 
pathizer, if they want to call me “red,” 
and one thing and another, by insinua- 
tion, or innuendo, Mr. President, I say, 
let them beware, because I shall come 
back in kind. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am glad to yield to 
my very good friend from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I believe I shall vote 
for the measure before the Senate, but 
I desire to say to the Senate now that 
I do not believe the Senator from Idaho 
is a Communist. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I thank the Senator 
from the bottom of my heart. I appre- 
ciate his remark. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If the Senator will per- 
mit me, if the pending proposal is 
directed against communism, if its pro- 
ponents are fighting communism, and 
they really mean it, why leave out Spain? 
The only country out of the whole group 
of the nations which fought the Russians 
right along was Spain. There are more 
Communists in Italy, more Communists 
in France, and more Communists in 
Greece than there are in all of Spain. 

What I should like to see is a little 
sincerity of purpose. If the legislation 
is intended to protect the United States, 
I am for it absolutely; but let us not 
hear about it being against communism, 
because I do not believe it. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Ido not believe the bill 
is designed to fight communism in order 
to protect democracy. Rather, it is de- 
signed to fight the socialism of commu- 
nism to protect capitalism, monopoly 
capitalism. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, if it is 
to fight for democracy, why take in Por- 
tugal? Does any Member of the Senate 
believe that Portugal and many of the 
other countries which will be participants 
under the program are democracies? 

Mr. TAYLOR. It has no relation to 
democracy, I am sorry to say to the Sen- 
ator, just as relief to Greece has no rela- 
tion to democracy, but is one of the most 
frightful chapters in the history of 
America, if not in the history of the 
world. 

Even the politicians have become 
muddled by this great extravaganza of 
tub-thumping. 

They have become so addled by the 


adulation of the press that many of them 
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honestly believe that it is good politics 
to get rid of billions of dollars no mat- 
ter how ruthless and corrupt the scoun- 
drels may be who receive it if they can 
but make our people believe they are 
fighting communism. 

Even our Republican friends, long 
known for their economy talk—mostly 
talk—have succumbed to the great 
delusion. 

However, the Democrats have beaten 
them to the punch. 

They were giving away money all over 
the world with the exception of one 
place—China. 

Of course, they had already given sev- 
eral billion dollars to China, but even the 
most extravagant spenders had decided 
that no possible good could come from 
pouring billions into China, so they had 
decided to let Chiang Kai-shek meet his 
just, though unhappy fate. 

This was the opportunity the politi- 
cally minded Republicans had been look- 
ing for. 

Amid all the din and furor even they, 
with all-their vaunted conservative good 
business judgment, have been overcome 
and, like children, fighting for a place to 
throw peanuts to the monkeys, the erst- 
while tight-fisted cohorts of Taber have 
elbowed themselves a place near the 
money bags with loud shouts of “More 
money for Chiang. Billions for China.” 

They have taken advantage of this 
coveted opportunity with all the des- 
perate enthusiasm of a month-old 
suckling pig scrambling for a vacant 
teat. 

JOKER IN DECK 

The joker in the deck of this supposed 
enthusiasm on the part of the American 
people for this great spending orgy is 
this: 

All of the propaganda for this Mar- 
shall plan or this bipartisan European 
recovery plan, otherwise known as 
BERP, most recently rechristened ECA, 
all of this propaganda has insidiously 
conveyed the idea to the American peo- 
ple that this scheme would in some way 
strengthen the United Nations. 

Of course, the truth of the matter is 
that it insolently bypasses the United 
Nations without so much as a by-your- 
leave to that fast expiring last hope of 
mankind. 

Mr. President, I should like to quote 
here some testimony delivered before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee by 
Mr. William Batt, Sr., which I culled 
from the voluminous reports of the 
hearings. 

Mr. Batt is chairman of the Philadel- 
phia branch of the Stimson committee 
dedicated to the unholy purpose of try- 
ing to convince the American people that 
in some way the ECA, otherwise known 
as BERP, originally the Marshall plan 
and before that the Dulles plan, will help 
the United Nations keep peace in the 
world. 

But the truth will out, Mr. President, 
and in his testimony before the commit- 
tee, Mr. Batt confirmed something that 
I have known for a long time but which 
may be surprising to some of my col- 
leagues. 

He told about how his committee, to- 
gether with other organizations, such as 
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the Foreign Policy Association and the 
League of Women Voters, had taken polls 
in Philadelphia. 

They found that people wanted to help 
Europe. 

In fact, they wanted to help hungry 
People everywhere. 

They were willing to be taxed for that 
purpose. 

They did not want us to tell anybody 
that they could not have any more social- 
ization, which revelation of incipient lib- 
eralism doubtless sent cold chills up the 
spine of industrialist Batt. 

PEOPLE FOR UN 


But the thing about this poll that is 
most significant and that a great many 
politicians seem to have overlooked is 
this—and I quote Mr. Batt: 

As to administration of the plan, a ma- 
jority would have this accomplished through 
the United Nations. 

Yet, there is a distinct minority who would 


have the United States administer this aid 
alone. 


Mr. President, that distinct minority 
doubtless includes Mr. Batt and his fel- 
low industrialists who are looking for 
markets all over the world and see in the 
Marshall plan an excellent way securely 
to fasten their talons in prospective cus- 
tomers everywhere outside the zone of 
Russian influence. 

It would also include John Foster 
Dulles and his moneyed friends in Wall 
Street. 

With a few notable exceptions, this 
category would also include the generals 
and admirals who, because of its threat 
to their way of life, fear peace worse than 
a rattlesnake. 

Then, of course, there are the poli- 
ticians who like to go along with the big 
boys and have the press pat them on the 
back. 

These people represent that distinct 
minority referred to by industrialist 
Batt. 

The American people, Mr. President, 
are not going to be happy when they find 
out what has been done to them; how 
they have been fooled; how the United 
Nations has been bypassed, under- 
mined—almost destroyed. 

The time has come when lip service 
to the United Nations, no matter how 
loud, is no longer fooling the American 
people. 

Palestine has brought these bipartisan, 
bypass-the-United-Nations foreign pol- 
icy boys face to face with that awful 
question so well expressed in the boogey- 
woogey term, “is you is or is you ain’t’ 
for the United Nations. 

BETRAYING PALESTINE 


The oil interests and therefore the 
money interests and naturally therefore 
Mr. Forrestal because he represents the 
money interests and, of course, the mili- 
tary because of their natural inclinations 
and the more compelling reason that Mr. 
Forrestal is their boss, all these interests 
want us to betray Palestine for oil. 

By their indecision in this matter the 
friendly mask of the United Nations has 
been drawn from their bipartisan coun- 
tenances, and their two-faced duplicity 
is exposed for all the world to see, Mr. 
President. 
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Iam going to discuss our foreign policy 
in general because anyone who stops to 
think for a moment must realize that 
this European-aid scheme is not some- 
thing set apart. 

It is some more of our foreign policy 
and to be understood it must be fitted 
into its proper place as part of our over- 
all foreign policy. 

It is naive to think for one moment 
that we can have a foreign policy which 
is a desert barren of Christian prin- 
ciples and studded with the cacti of the 
Truman doctrine and aid to reaction and 
then suddenly find an oasis in the midst 
of all this labeled ECA. 

It is foolish to imagine that the scheme 
we are considering is any different than 
what has gone before. 

It is the offspring of the same parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bipartisan Coalition. 

Now, if as I have said, the American 
people want us to work through the 
United Nations, if they want to get along 
on friendly terms with the Russians, how 
in the world did we happen to be sad- 
dled with this get-tough foreign policy? 

It is all really very simple, Mr. Presi- 
dent. : 

All we have to do is put ourselves in 
the other fellow’s place. 

I have found that that is the best way 
to understand why people do certain 
things or why certain things happen. 

Just put yourself in the other fellow’s 
place. 

Try to figure out what you would do 
in his place and generally it will be pretty 
easy to see why he behaved as he did. 

Let us go back to the closing days of 
the last war. 

Victory was assured. 

Already there was brave talk of dis- 
armament. 

Not just a little disarmament, but 
total disarmament. 

A glorious new organization had come 
into being, dedicated to the proposition 
of peace on earth. 

The United Nations had been born. 


CORPORATIONS AND GENERALS 


Suddenly, the generals realized that 
their way of life was in grave danger of 
joining the dodo. 

Now how would you feel under those 
circumstances, Mr. President, if you were 
a general? 

How would any ordinary human being 
feel? 

They had always been a privileged 
class, but during the war their power 
and prestige knew no bounds. 

They were wined and dined, toasted 
and toadied to. 

Honors were heaped upon them for 
the great victories they had won. 

They did win great victories, Mr. 
President. 

Of course, the GI’s helped out a little 
but the generals won great victories and 
we want to give them all due credit. 

They had billions to spend with no 
questions asked. 

They spent most of it, of course, with 
the big corporations, General Motors, the 
Steel Trust, du Pont, and the others. 

If the little fellows got a contract it 
was generally second-hand after the big 
boys had taken their cut out of it. 
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Of course we will not complain, Mr. 
President. 

There was the war to be won and there 
was no time to worry whether or not we 
were strengthening monopolies. 

But all of a sudden the war ended and 
all this talk of peace and disarmament. 

If there were peace, there would be no 
more need for big armies. 

Gone the privileges and honors, the 
brass and the braid. 

Many of these generals were utterly 
unprepared for any other way of life. 

They would have to start all over 
again, right at the bottom of the ladder, 
possibly. 

Now how would an average man react 
under those circumstances? 

I think he would do just what the gen- 
erals did. 

After all you cannot blame the gen- 
erals for wanting to see their jobs con- 
tinued. 

The Bible says, “Where your purse is, 
there also is your heart,” and if you have 
sufficient reason to want to believe some- 
thing, if your very livelihood depends on 
it, it is the most natural thing in the 
world to rationalize the proposition un- 
til you actually become convinced that 
what you want to believe is right—even 
if you are trying to convince yourself 
that there should be armies and gen- 
erals. 

So that is what the generals did. 

They wanted to stay generals but if 
they were to remain generals they would 
have to have a big army. 

If they were to have a big army they 
must convince the American people and 
the Congress that the Army was neces- 
sary so that they could get billions of 
dollars to make the big army possible. 

But in order to get the taxpayers to 
cough up the money for the big Army 
they had to convince the people that they 
were in danger of being attacked by 
somebody. 

They had to have a bogeyman, Mr. 
President. 

And who was the logical candidate? 

There was only one—just one. 

Just one country left sufficiently strong 
and big enough to be dressed up as a bo- 
geyman. 

That country was Russia. 


PROPAGANDA AGAINST RUSSIA 


So the generals started issuing. state- 
ments about the danger of our being at- 
tacked. 

They started pointing out how strong 
Russia had become. 

They conveniently forgot that Russia 
had been devastated. 

According to the experts, a devastation 
so great that to be equaled in this coun- 
try we would have to be totally destroyed 
from Kansas City east. 

They also conveniently forgot that 
Russia had lost somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 15,000,000 people in their 
great fight against the Fascist legions of 
Adolf Hitler. 

But, Mr. President, the statements 
continued to emanate from high military 
authorities. 

Politicians picked up the hue and cry. 

The press, always looking for some- 
thing sensational, was happy to join in. 
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Almost overnight, if you will go back 
and read the headlines, as I have recently 
done, the heroes of Stalingrad became 
the villains of the Kremlin. 

It was as simple as that, Mr. President. 

Nor were the generals without friends 
in other high places. 

The big corporation and cartel boys 
were happy to throw their influence be- 
hind any scheme to prevent peace and 
calm from settling upon the world. 

They had become used to noncompeti- 
tive, lucrative armament contracts. 

And while they dearly love private en- 
terprise, it is nice to have Uncle Sam 
hand you millions and billions for heavy 
war equipment that the little fellows just 
cannot build at all. 

So Wall Street was happy to join in. 

Some of these anti-Russian agitators 
might not actually want war, but they 
do want to keep the tension just short 
of war so they can keep the armament 
racket rolling. 

The trouble is, Mr. President, it is dif- 
ficult to keep just the right tension. 

As the distinguished and able senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEoRGE] re- 
cently said, “Americans are not so con- 
structed that they can hate any power 
for 4 years without being at war with it.” 

We gave the armed services eleven and 
a quarter billion dollars last year, Mr. 
President. 

That is a great deal of money for the 
generals to spend with their corporation 
friends; and in the spending of eleven 
and a quarter billion dollars many at- 
titudes can be influenced and even 
created. 

A great deal of support cooked up in 
many different places. 

So we are on our way again. 

The United Nations is almost at the 
end of its rope. 

The “get tough” foreign policy is roll- 
ing toward destruction like a streamlined 
train without an engineer. 

Wall Street has taken over the Gov- 
ernment and is keeping the surplus gen- 
erals temporarily employed as civilian 
administrators in countless posts that 
never before have known the ponderous 
hand of the military. 

HITLER’S IDEA 


Remember, Mr. President, that both 
old parties must share the responsibility 
for this state of affairs. 

This war economy is something so 
much to the liking of their moneyed 
masters that they are equally enthusi- 
astic for the program. 

In the matter of foreign affairs, Mr. 
President, there is no longer a two-party 
system in America. 

We have a one-party system just as 
certainly as Hitler did, and it is beginning 
to appear that the only difference be- 
tween the old parties in domestic policies 
is a matter of talk and messages on the 
state of the Union. 

Now the bipartisan Wall Street mili- 
tary clique knew that their scheme was 
full of holes and wide open to criticism. 

They knew it would be bad if the 
American people got wise to their 
schemes. 

So what did they do, Mr. President? 

They just took a page from Adolf 
Hitler’s book and started a Red hunt. 
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Anybody who disagreed was a Com- 
munist. 

They were in an excellent position to 
make it stick because they had most of 
the press. Mr. President, in the last 
2 years the names of the liberal com- 
mentators who have disappeared from 
the radio, those who might have criticized 
and exposed this nefarious plot against 
the peace, but who have been booted off 
the radio for one excuse or another, are 
legion. 

SCIENTISTS DISSATISFIED 

It is very difficult, Mr. President, to 
stand up against this diabolical witch 
hunt. 

Witness the attack on Dr. Edward 
Condon the last few days. 

Here is a great American scientist, 
one of the greatest, who had already been 
cleared of suspicion; but in this witch 
hunt business, Mr. President, there is 
such a thing as double jeopardy. 

If one of these committees or the 
FBI gestapo make up their mind to get 
a man, they will come at him again and 
again from every angle until either they 
get him thrown out or the tension be- 
comes so great that he gives up and bows 
out. 

We are going to wreck our atomic pro- 
gram with these methods, Mr. President, 
because scientists are self-respecting 
people who refuse to be hounded and 
shadowed and have the finger of suspicion 
constantly pointed at them. 

Unfortunately, it takes brains to do 
scientific research, and men with brains 
just simply refuse to be kicked around. 

However, that is beside the point. 

Let us get back to the Red hunt. 

Seeing the headlines given to the con- 
gressional Red hunters, politicians all 
over the country are going in the red- 
hunting business everywhere. 

They have their own local Red hunt 
out in Los Angeles County. 

Yes, it has gotten down to the county 
level now. 

Out there the local edition of the 
Thomas committee, headed by a man by 
the name of Tenney, is going full blast. 
, a than our big committee here, in 

act. 

Mr. Tenney personally made up a list of 
150 organizations which he declared to 
be subversive. 

Some of them have since been taken 
off the list when Mr. Tenney found out 
they had considerable numbers of voters 
on their membership rolls. 

But in the beginning, Mr. President, 
anybody who belonged to any one of 
those 150 organizations was ineligible to 
hold a county or municipal job in Los 
Angeles County. 

Perhaps it is important to be sure 
county employees are not Red sym- 
pathizers. 

One of the employees of the sewer de- 
partment in Los Angeles might tell the 
Russians the size of the sewer pipes, and 
they could conceivably sneak up through 
a sewer pipe in Los Angeles and sabotage 
the whole business. 

The spectacle the American press is 
making of itself is a disgrace to the tradi- 
tions of American journalism. 

It is a bad day indeed when the word 
“Red” or “Russia” is not prominently dis- 
played in a headline. 
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It is not an uncommon day when three 
or four headlines on the front page are 
devoted to “Reds,” “Russia,” or “Stalin,” 
999 times out of a thousand in a deroga- 
tory manner. 

Last year I went on a meet-the-press 
program. 

One sits at a table and is questioned 
by four or five newspaper reporters or 
columnists. 

I like to get on that program. 

It is a good place to have one’s ego de- 
flated. 

I have forgotten exactly what the sub- 
ject was. 

I remember that the word “Russia” 
appeared in it somewhere. 

But I knew that they would be asking 
me many questions about Russia. 

You see, I have gone on the assump- 
tion that conditions between the Rus- 
sians and us are bad enough without my 
trying to make them any worse, so I have 
refrained from seeking publicity by de- 
nouncing Russia every day of the week. 

As a consequence of that, I guess, they 
have just put me down as a Russian 
sympathizer; and every time I get on a 
radio program in the nature of a debate 
or a question period, they always try to 
prove, either by questions, insinuations, 
or innuendoes, that I have my last check 
from Joe Stalin in my hip pocket. 

I knew that would happen on that pro- 
gram, so I just tore the front page off 
the Washington papers for a few days 
before the broadcast, and took them 
along with me. 

We had not gotten very far with the 
program when one of my inquisitors 
came at me with a question something 
like this: 

Now, Senator TayLor, do you actually be- 
lieve that it is possible for us to get along 
with the Russians? 

SENSATIONAL PRESS 

I said: 

Yes; I think it might be possible if the 
press would just start telling the truth and 
quit sensationalizing every disagreement with 
the Russians. 


Of course, Mr. President, that got the 
boys all excited. They all tried to get at 
me at once. Finally the moderator got 
them quieted down a little and designated 
one to chew me up. 

He said: 

Why, Senator TayLor, do you mean to in- 
sinuate that the great American press doesn’t 
present the facts as they are? Do you mean 
that we’re not fair? What do you mean? 


So I just pulled those front pages of the 
Washington papers out of my pocket and 
said, “Here is what I mean.” And I 
started reading the headlines. I would 
read an anti-Russia headline and a little 
of the article, and then ask them if they 
could not have put a more truthful and 
a less sensational anti-Russia headline on 
the article. Well, sir, they did not have 
much to say. 

I remember one page I had particu- 
larly. It was off the Times-Herald, as I 
remember. It was just a few days after 
a girl had been murdered out in Los An- 
geles—the Black Dahlia murder case. 
This particular front page had an article 
in the upper left-hand corner, about 
three columns wide, “Reds stealing elec- 
tion in Poland.” Down in the middle of 
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the page was another article with a bor- 
der around it to attract attention, and it 
said, “Reds refuse to return lend-lease 
ships.” Over on the right-hand side was 
another headline, “Red butchers Black 
Dahlia.” 

I had been reading about the Black 
Dahlia, and when I saw that headline I 
thought, “Oh, my goodness, what has this 
Communist done now?” 

That is what most anybody would think 
when they saw a headline like that, Mr. 
President, is it not? 

However, it is a well-known fact that 
a great many Americans do not read past 
the headline. They do not have time to. 
They come home after a hard day’s work, 
pick up the newspaper, read the head- 
lines, turn over and see what Dick Tracy 
is doing, and how Li’l Abner is getting 
along, and it is time to go to bed. 

But I try to read the papers to keep 
up on what is going on in the world; 
so when I read that headline “ ‘Red’ 
butchers Black Dahlia,” I started to read 
the article. It said: 

Police today are searching for Charlie 
“Red” Johnson, wanted in connection with 
the murder of the Black Dahlia. 


Well, of course, when you read that, 
it was plain that “Red” was not red; 
and as it turned out, he did not even 
murder the Black Dahlia. But the head- 
line had done its dirty work. 

Mr. President, misleading headlines 
are conditioning the American people 
every day for another war which will 
mean the end of the world. 

Oh, yes, Mr. President, on that same 
front page, on the back side, on the in- 
side column, down about the middle of 
the page, was a little article about 4 
column-inches, that said, “Russia de- 
mobilizes 4,000,000 men.” 


MISLEADING HEADLINES 


I asked those newspaper reporters if 
their paper could not have put “Russia 
demobilizes 4,000,00 men” across the 
front page, and if that would not have 
been a little more conducive to peace, 
and then let “‘Red’ butcher the Black 
Dahlia” over in the middle some place. 
They did not have much to say. They 
could not have much to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because the American press, either 
maliciously or for the sake of a little 
additional circulation based on sensa- 
tionalism, is getting the American people 
in a frame of mind something like that 
of a man who has been sentenced to 
hang, and has no recourse. He says, 
“Oh well, it’s got to be. Let’s hurry 
up and get it over with.” 

That is what some people want, Mr. 
President. If they can get enough peo- 
ple to feel like that, they can lead them 
on this holy crusade against commu- 
nism. There will be no enthusiasm for 
it, of course. People know that another 
war means the end of everything. They 
will go because they would rather get it 
over with than sweat out the headlines, 
day after day, month after month. 

THE HEARST PRESS 


Mr. President, for a long period of time, 
the Hearst press banged away at the 
idea that we must eventually fight Rus- 
sia. Finally, Mr. Hearst decided he had 
the people in the frame of mind to fight 
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his war. So he put this editorial in his 
newspapers, in the form of a letter to his 
editors. It had a border around it, on 
the front page—appropriately enough, a 
heavy black border. Here is what it had 
to say: 

R. T. VAN ErtiscH, 

Managing Editor, 
Los Angeles Examiner. 

Desr Mr. VAN EttTiscH: Almost everybody 
knows the evils of communism nowadays. 

Almost everybody knows the impudence 
and the insincerity of Russia. 

We no longer have to give so much space 
to Russia—to the danger to our free insti- 
tutions from communism, to the probable 
destructive attack upon our Nation by 
Russia. 

The thing of importance now, is the plan 
for the protection of our country, particu- 
larly the plan of universal military service. 

We must awaken the public and the Gov- 
ernment to the importance of this plan. 


Mr. Hearst feels himself bigger than 
the Government. He has this to say: 

Every American must be a soldier ready at 
@ moment's notice to defend his country and 
to defend it not merely from invasion but 
from annihilation. 

There will be no time to make soldiers 
when war comes. 

They must be prefabricated. 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 


Prefabricated soldiers! Imagine, Mr. 
President, even before we can build pre- 
fabricated houses for the heroes of the 
last war, we are asked to make prefab- 
ricated soldiers for the next war. 

Immediately the Hearst papers stopped 
harping so much on the inevitability of 
fighting Russia, and started an all-out 
campaign for universal military train- 
ing. 

Here are two headlines from different 
editions of the Los Angeles Examiner of 
October 18, 1947: “Los Angeles Leaders 
Demand Nation Leaders Prepare Against 
Red Attack,” and “Arms Training De- 
mand Grows.” 

O Mr. President, Mr. Hearst can get 
many people to dance to his music wher- 
ever he controls things, especially politi- 
cians. 

Such propaganda is criminal, Mr. 
President, and there should be laws to 
severely punish those who seek to in- 
flame the public mind. I tell you, Mr. 
President, you cannot beat this Red hunt, 
They will get you coming and going. 

ROYALL WITCH HUNT 


I remember when Secretary Royall was 
up for confirmation. His name fits him 
well. He is of the elite. He belongs to 
the upper crust. But this committee 
found out that Mr. Royall’s half sister 
was married to Johannes Steel. Johan- 
nes Steel, as Senators know, is a New 
York radio commentator—or he was, and 
he was accused of being pinkish. So the 
committee had Royall up posthaste. 
They wanted to know what about this. 

“What about this, Mr. Royall? Is it 
true your sister is married to this pink 
commentator, Johannes Steel?” Mr. 
Royall coughed and spluttered and 
turned as red as Johannes’ reputation. 
He said she was only his half sister, but 
he had to admit she was married to 
Johannes. Aha! They had him! 

But Mr. Royall tried to wiggle out of it. 
He protested that it was his sister’s privi- 
lege to marry anybody she wished, After 





all, he was not married to Johannes and 
he was not responsible for his political 
beliefs. 

In fact, he did not know Johannes very 
well, did not associate with him very 
much. The truth of the matter was, 
the last time he had seen him was last 
Christmas, and that was at a party at 
his mother’s house where the whole 
family had gotten together to celebrate 
Christmas. One of the committee mem- 
bers leaned over the table and said, 
“Well, what kind of man are you, Mr. 
Royall, that you don’t love your brother- 
in-law?” 

So you see you cannot beat them. No, 
sir, they have got you, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, we all know that the 
Communists generally oppose anything 
this bipartisan, Wall Street, military 
clique is for, so if you happen to be 
against it also you are following the 
party line and they nail you to the cross. 
It is getting so, Mr. President, that 
thousands upon thousands of loyal 
Americans are afraid to express any 
opinion at variance with the line laid 
down by the bipartisan moguls for fear 
of being called Red or subversive. They 
are afraid to join the most innocent- 
appearing organization, like a book club, 
for fear they will see their names in the 
paper some day as belonging to a Red- 
front organization. 

CROSS-COUNTRY RIDE 


Mr. President, a number of Senators 
have jokingly asked me how my cross- 
country horseback ride turned out. I 
might dwell on that for a moment, be- 
cause some of the things I discovered on 
that trip may be enlightening to my fel- 
low Senators. I became convinced about 
2 years ago that this bipartisan foreign 
policy was not all it was supposed to be. 
I was very hesitant to criticize it, be- 
cause everybody of any consequence 
seemed to be for it, and I, like most other 
people, want to be on the popular side if 
I possibly can. But the more I studied 
the matter the more I became convinced 
that this wonderful bipartisan foreign 
policy was leading us toward war. 

I would just about make up my mind to 
speak out agairft it and then I would 
turn on the radio or pick up a newspaper, 
and there would be Senator Claghorn 
saying, “It is no Use—sooner or later we 
will have to fight the Russians.” I would 
think, well, that fellow is pretty smart, 
who are you to argue with him? You 
never had much schooling; you were just 
a showman before you came to the Sen- 
ate. Where do you get off, criticizing 
this fellow? So I would get out the books 
and I would read the history of our rela- 
tions with Russia for the past two or 
three decades since the revolution—it is 
very important to do that—and I would 
look at the foreign policy with all its 
ramifications. I have a great many 
newspaper clippings, and I would look at 
them. It is possible to obtain informa- 
tion from the newspapers if you read 
beyond the headlines. I would go over 
it all again and I would say, “Well, I am 
right, I do not care what that smart fel- 
low says. This foreign policy is no good.” 
I would make up my mind to speak, and 
then I would look at the newspaper and 
Bishop Holier Than Thou would be say- 
ing, “We should fight the Russians, there 
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is no other way out of it.” I would think, 
well, that fellow is honest, he ought to 
know what he is talking about; maybe 
there is something the matter with your 
line of reasoning, TayLor; maybe you 
had better look it over. And I would. I 
guess I did that a half dozen times, and 
I would come up with the same conclu- 
sion that the Russians were not entirely 
to blame and that our foreign policy cer- 
tainly hadits faults. Finally, I definitely 
made up my mind that our foreign 
policy was so bad that I had to actively 
oppose it. I realized what the conse- 
quences would be—how I would be Red 
baited and according to the polls, I would 
have very little popular support, but re- 
gardless of that I decided to bow my neck 
and go ahead. 

First, I went to Idaho to talk to the 
people there so they would not get a 
second-hand version of what I had to 
say. Ihad planned this tour of my home 
State early last fall, but Mrs. Taylor 
was taken ill and I had to call it off. 
However, my secretary was already in 
Idaho, so I told him to go ahead and take 
a trip around the State and find out 
what the people were thinking. 

BETTER GO ALONG 


He made a thorough canvass of the 
situation and after 2 or 3 weeks he called 
me in California, where we had gone for 
Mrs. Taylor’s operation, and he said to 
me, “Senator, you had better just forget 
your opposition to the foreign policy. I 
have been all over the State—the poli- 
ticians are all for it. They have been 
reading the Gallup poll. Truman’s stock 
is up.” That was last fall, Mr. President. 
“They have the smell of patronage in 
their nostrils—foreign policy is sort of 
abstract—it is way across the ocean. 
Their advice is that if you cannot go 
along you had just better keep quiet.” 

So I said, “All right,” and I tried to 
forget it for a week or so, and then I got 
to thinking, “well, what is the difference 
whether you are reelected or not? If we 
go ahead and get into a war it will be the 
end of everything anyhow—this is no 
time to hedge—you had better fight for 
what you think is right and let the fu- 
ture take care of itself or there may be 
no future.” 

So I called some of my friends in Idaho 
on a Saturday night and asked them to 
arrange six meetings for me, starting the 
following Monday, with a meeting in our 
capital city of Boise. 

The only advertising we had was one 
ad in the newspaper in the nature of an 
open letter from the Senator to the peo- 
ple of Idaho, in which I said that I had 
become convinced that our foreign policy 
was leading us toward war and I wanted 
to talk it over with them and get their 
advice and reactions to what I had to 
say, and what they wanted me to do. 
With only 1 day’s advertising I did not 
think there would be a hundred people 
at that meeting, but the Crystal Ball- 
room of the city’s largest hotel was 
packed and people were turned away. 

PEOPLE AGAINST POLICY 


After I had finished speaking I put up 
to the audience the question of whether 
I should continue fighting our foreign 
policy. I asked those who wanted me to 
go ahead and carry the fight against this 
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bipartisan foreign policy as vigorously 
as possible to stand up. 

I cautioned them not to stand if they 
did not think I should go ahead. They 
would merely have me work hard for no 
good reason. I wanted their honest reac- 
tions. I estimated that 85 percent of 
those present stood. I estimated very 
conservatively because I did not want the 
local press, which is bitterly anti-Taylor, 
to be able to say that I had fudged. A 
more accurate estimate of those who 
favored my stand would have been 90 
or 95 percent. 

But what was even more significant 
than the rising vote of confidence was 
the behavior of that representative Idaho 
crowd after the meeting was over. At 
most meetings I have held in Idaho in 
the past, considerable numbers of people 
would stay to shake hands with the Sen- 
ator when it was over, but after 10 or 15 
minutes a good many of them would be- 
come discouraged and leave—but not that 
night I shook hands for an hour and 
those who came up to greet me not only 
shook my hand but they clung to it and 
asked God’s blessing upon me in the 
fight that I was undertaking. The people 
want peace. They realize what war 
means. 

This happened at every meeting in 
Idaho—bigger crowds than I had ever 
talked to—and the same fervor was ap- 
parent everywhere. 

I was astonished. Of course, I was 
pleased and happy, but it was a revela- 
tion to find the totally different attitude 
displayed by the people as against the 
attitude of the poliicians. 

Inasmuch as they had given me a man- 
date I decided to do what I could to im- 
plement it. 

PRESS INFLAMMATORY 


Observation and experience had shown 
me that the press was only too willing to 
give generous publicity to any third-rate 
administrator or politician who would 
make an inflammatory statement against 
Russia. 

However, those who spoke out for a 
policy of trying to get along with the 
Russians were either called simpletons 
or “Red sympathizers” in the briefest 
possible space on the fourth page. 

I realized that if I was to get any at- 
tention for what I had to say I would 
have to have some other approach be- 
sides the time-honored method of mak- 
ing speeches. 

So I decided to ride a horse across the 
Nation. 

I intended to ride from San Francisco 
to New York originally, but I couldn’t get 
started in time because of Mrs. Taylor’s 
slow recovery, so I moved south to Los 
Angeles, intending to take the southern 
route across the Nation to Atlanta. 

My reason for riding a horse was 
simply this: In order to rate attention 
in the press, a thing must either be sen- 
sational, sexy, or represent conflict. Of 
course, you can get attention if you are 
an elder statesman, like the senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Certainly what I had to say in behalf 
of peace was neither sensational, sexy, 
or in the nature of a conflict, and I was 
not an elder statesman but just a com- 
paratively young, unknown Senator. 
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I decided to ride the horse because that 
would be sensational. 

A Senator riding a horse across the 
Nation would be out of the ordinary. 

It is not every Senator that can get 
on a horse. 

Of course, Mr. Truman called a special 
session about that time and spoiled the 
effectiveness of my ride. 

It is a pity, too, when we consider that 
nothing was accomplished in the special 
session. 

I had planned to make the trip in 3 
months or a little longer by having two 
horses and riding each one a half-day. 
I flattered myself that I was as tough 
as two horses. 

I thought perhaps I would not get 
much attention for the first 60 days or 
1,500 miles but most of that time would 
have been spent in the cactus or ante- 
lope country anyhow and it was my hope 
that by the time I reached a more popu- 
lous section of our country the people 
would begin to become interested—the 
press would pick it up—and quite pos- 
sibly in writing about the Senator who 
was riding across the country on a horse 
they would slip in a line or two now and 
then of what I had to say. I felt strongly 
about it. I still feel strongly about it. 

RODE 275 MILES 


As I say, the special session spoiled my 
plans. 

We had to hurry and haul the horses 
most of the way. 

In fact, I was in the saddle for only 
about 275 miles. 

But I did hold a number of meetings, 
arranged on brief notice, with little ad- 
vance publicity. 

The first one was at the University of 
Arizona, at Tucson, under the sponsor- 
ship of the University International Re- 
lations Club, the AVC, and United World 
Federalists. 

We had a crowd of over a thousand on 
the university campus in a large hall 
there—students, townspeople, and faculty 
members. 

When I finished talking, I told the lis- 
teners that it was the first talk on this 
subject I had made outside my home 
State. 

I wanted to know how they felt about 
what I had said—whether they felt I 
should continue trying to arouse the peo- 
ple against our bipartisan foreign policy. 
I told them that if no one was interested, 
I was wasting my breath. I was con- 
vinced that we were heading toward the 
end of everything, and if they wanted 
to do nothing about it, I would go out 
and play golf until we were all blown up. 

I asked the vice president of the uni- 
versity what percentage of the people 
were standing, and he said, “Well, at least 
95 percent.” 

After the meeting I again had to stay 
to shake hands with great numbers of 
peopie, most of whom said, “Senator, we 
agree with you and we want to help. 
What can we do?” 

I was at a loss. 

I had to say, “Well, I do not know that 
there is anything you can do. Both 
parties are for this foreign policy. There 
is no way for you to express your oppo- 
sition at the polls. About the only thing 
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you can do is to write a letter to your 
Congressman.” 

Some of them had had experience 
writing to Congressmen before and were 
not very enthusiastic about it. 

But that was all I had to offer at that 
time. 

I held several other meetings in El 
Paso; Fort Worth; Austin; Norris, Tenn.; 
Oak Ridge, Tenn.; and Washington, D. C. 

In El Paso we met ina Y. M. C. A. meet- 
ing room seating approximately 350 peo- 
ple. Friends had arranged the meeting 
on short notice. I sent them no money. 
They were folks who believed as I did. 
They got busy. They said, “If we have 50 
people present it will be good.” The au- 
dience came up to the meeting room on 
an old, decrepit elevator, and the room 
was packed. 

I looked forward to the meeting in Nor- 
ris, Tenn., partly because of my admira- 
tion for Senator Norris and because I 
thought this would be a very good meet- 
ing, since it would be attended by people 
at Norris working for the TVA. 

I thought they should be quite liberal 
in their political leanings. 

At the close of that meeting I again 
asked those who agreed with my criticism 
of our foreign policy, if they wanted me to 
continue my fight against it, to stand. 

The chairman said there was just a 
little over 50 percent standing, and he 
was right. 

After what had happened at my pre- 
vious meetings, with 90 percent and 95 
percent urging me on, I was somewhat 
surprised. 

I thought perhaps I knew the reason 
for this poor showing, and my suspicions 
were confirmed. 

PEOPLE AFRAID 


After the meeting, when my listeners 
came up to sheke hands with me, nearly 
everyone of them moved in Close as they 
passed by and said, in a whisper, “Sena- 
tor, you would have-had 90 percent or 95 
percent—or maybe 100 percent—stand- 
ing here tonight, but we all work for the 
Government and we are being investi- 
gated.” 

Mr. President, that is a sad commen- 
tary on the state of affairs in America. 

I never thought I would live to see the 
day in this supposedly free country when 
people would be afraid to stand up and be 
counted for the things in which they be- 
lieve. 

Mind you, Mr. President, I had not 
asked them if they thought we ought to 
have a revolution. 

All I was doing was criticizing our sa- 
cred bipartisan foreign policy. 

All this, of course, is a result of the 
vicious witch hunt and smear technique 
that our native fascists have lifted from 
the files of Herr Goebbels. 

In Oak Ridge, Tenn., I spoke to the 
atomic scientists and excused them from 
any expression of opinion. 

I told them what had happened at Nor- 
ris and said “if those people at Norris 
who work for the TVA are under such 
pressure one can only imagine what a 
strain you are under here at Oak Ridge.” 

So I did not ask them to stand. 

I got a considerable round of cynical 
laughter and excellent applause. 
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However, in Washington I had an ex- 
perience that compensated for the sad 
state of affairs existing at Oak Ridge 
and Norris. 

I rode in from Mount Vernon horse- 
back. Everyone was very cooperative. 
Those in charge cleared the Mall for me. 
That was not necessary. I could steer 
a horse in the midst of pedestrians. We 
arranged a meeting at the Interior Audi- 
torium. 

It was on a Sunday night. 

Everyone said it would be impossible 
to get a crowd on that night and besides 
Senators were a dime a dozen in Wash- 
ington. 

The auditorium was packed and they 
turned a great many people away. 

And, in ending the meeting, I told 
them what had occurred at Norris and 
that I had excused the audience from 
voting at Oak Ridge. 

I said that I realized that probably 
more than half of my listéners were 
Government employees and that al- 
though I would like to know how they 
felt I could not put them on the spot by 
asking a rising vote. 

They laughed and applauded and then 
somebody jumped up and the whole 
audience, without one exception, stood 
and gave me one of the finest ovations 
I have ever received. 

That convinced me that the American 
people were ready to fight against these 
attacks on their civil liberties; their con- 
stitutional privilege of saying and think- 
ing what they please; that they were 
eager and anxious to boot out the bi- 
partisan war-policy makers—if only they 
had fearless leadership. 

Later, I found out there were five FBI 
agents in the hall that evening busily 
spotting those who came to hear me as 
I spoke not to urge violence against our 
Government, but in criticism of this 
dastardly bipartisan foreign policy. 

Mr. President, this is America—1948 
style, Mr. President—but we are going to 
change all that in November. 

I have recited this brief account of my 
cross-country trip to document my con- 
tention that the American people are liv- 
ing in fear not so much of Russia but of 
their own Government. 

Anyone who dares oppose this thing 
that has become a one-party state—at 
least insofar as foreign affairs are con- 
cerned—anyone opposing this, gravely 
jeopardizes his political future, and any 
person who works for wages in or out of 
the Government runs a grave risk of los- 
ing his job, and indeed, his opportunity 
to earn a living at all. 

Thank goodness we still have a secret 
ballot in America and, unless a crisis is 
provoked and that last freedom taken 
away from us before November, the peo- 
ple are going to speak with a voice so 
loud that it will shatter the glass houses 
of those who profess to believe in free- 
dom for all people, but who would deny 
it to our citizens here at home. 

COMMUNIST STRENGTH 


While we are on this question of the 
Red hunt that is trying to scare people 
out of their wits with the Communist 
bugaboo, I would like to read into the 
Recorp some figures on communistic 
strength in this country: 
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In 1928, just at the close of the so- 
called “golden twenties,” the Communist 
vote in America was one-eighth of 1 per- 
cent of the total vote cast. 

In 1932, when we were in the very 
depths of despair, the Communist vote 
rose to the very dangerous figure of one- 
fourth of 1 percent. 

In 1936 conditions had improved some- 
what and the Communist strength re- 
ceded to one-sixth of 1 percent. 

By 1940, people were eating more or 
less regularly and the Communists lost 
still more ground and their vote was 
one-eleventh of 1 percent. 

This graphically illustrates the fact 
that communism only thrives, if you can 
call the one-fourth of 1 percent that they 
received in 1932 thriving, when people 
are hungry—unemployed—or otherwise 
dissatisfied. 

Mr. President, all this Red scare is de- 
signed solely for the purpose of prevent- 
ing criticism of this bipartisan foreign 
policy, the real purpose of which is to 
keep generals employed, pass out juicy 
plums for a continuing armament pro- 
gram to the vested interests of Amer- 
ica, and of course to protect the foreign 
investments of our cartel monopolies. 

That was admitted by two very distin- 
guished Senators on the floor of the Sen- 
ate just before I started speaking. 

As I said in a radio address the other 
evening, Mr. President, when the big 
steel companies raised their prices they 
did more to disillusion the honest com- 
mon people of America, they did more to 
aid the cause of communism than all the 
efforts of all our Communists throughout 
all the years. 

I shall discuss the question of how the 
American people are being bullied and 
coerced by investigating committees and 
our native gestapo at greater length at 
some future time. 


RUSSIA HAS REASON TO BE SUSPICIOUS 


Now, to get back to our relations with 
Russia. To understand how the Rus- 
sians might feel toward us—toward the 
rest of the world for that matter—it is 
necessary to review briefly what has 
transpired between the western powers 
and Russia since the days of their revo- 
lution. 

They had a revolution. 

Of course, I guess everybody knows 
that we had a revolution, too, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Not so long ago—only yesterday in the 
perspective of history. 

We fought against tyranny and eco- 
nomic oppression. 

We were called Communists and the 
statesmen of older, established govern- 
ments pointed with alarm to our radi- 
calism. 3 

The Russians revolted against the tyr- 
anny of the Czar. 

He was in the habit of passing out 
juicy concessions to his friends in Eng- 
land and France who came in and ex- 
ploited the Russian people mercilessly. 

The nobles had a pleasant custom of 
taking the virgin daughters of peasants 
on their estates to help entertain their 
distinguished guests. 

If ever a people were ground down and 
oppressed, the Russians were. 

The church in Russia aided and abet- 
ted this un-Christian state of affairs. 
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It was not a church as we think of 
churches, Mr. President, rather it was 
part of the Czar’s machinery for keeping 
the people in ignorance and subjection. 

So, naturally, when the Russians over- 
threw the Czar they also kicked out the 
corrupt clergy. 

This, of course, gave the western world 
a great opportunity to holler. about the 
gedless Bolsheviks. 

Their real reasons, of course, were that 
they were losing their lucrative conces- 
sions, their sources of raw materials, and 
cheap labor. 

But, nevertheless, the Russian people 
went ahead with their house cleaning. 

They were called all sorts of vile 
names—just as we were cursed when we 
rose up under the leadership of George 
Washington to assert our rights and 
threw off our shackles—but the rest of 
the world did not stop with calling the 
Russians names. 

OUR INTERVENTION IN RUSSIA 


Armies of 14 nations invaded Russia. 

We helped rearm the recently defeated 
Germans so they could send an army 
into Russia. The British and French 
made an agreement to divide the rich 
Crimea and the oil-rich Caucasus be- 
tween them and they sent armies into 
Russia to try to overthrow the revolu- 
tion. 

We sent an army into Russia. 

Of course, Congress did not authorize 
it but then, as now, the Army had just 
finished a victorious war and did not 
bother with a little thing like asking 
Congress. 

They just sent the soldiers in to fight 
the Russians on one pretext or another. 

Albeit, to their everlasting credit, some 
of the generals and many of the soldiers 
did not like the idea and raised consider- 
able fuss about it; but, if I remember 
correctly, it remained for Senator Borah 
finally to call the matter to the attention 
of Congress so forcefully that our army 
of intervention was withdrawn. 

Then, as now, the American people had 
contributed generously to feed the hun- 
gry peoples of Europe. 

Herbert Hoover subverted large quan- 
tities of that food to help feed the armies 
of intervention, 

But, in spite of all this interference, 
the outside world failed to break the 
spirit of the Russian people and finally 
the invaders had to withdraw, 

TERRITORY TAKEN FROM RUSSIA 


Of course, in the process they did take 
large slices of Russian territory in which 
so-called free governments were set up 
as a cordon sanitaire around Russia. 

I want to make the flat statement right 
here and now that not one of those gov- 
ernments was a whit more democratic 
than the government the Russians set 
up, and the common people generally 
fared worse economically than they 
would have under Russian rule. 

The one exception was Finland. 

Their General Mannerheim, a Swedish 
nobleman, trained by the Germans, came 
into power. 

Of course, he had to line up some 20,000 
women, men, and children, and shoot 
them down in order to establish democ- 
racy—but he did it—and the Finns had 
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a pretty good government, according to 
western standards. 

Now, Mr. President, there has been a 
great deal of fuss because the Russians 
have reabsorbed the territories that were 
taken away from them. 

Might I ask this question: 

Suppose the Japs had whipped us in 
this recent war. 

Suppose they had taken Oregon, 
Washington, and California away from 
us and set them up as jumping-off places 
in case they wanted to fight us again; 
that they had made each of those States 
an independent sovereign nation with a 
government acceptable to the Japanese. 

Mr. President, what do you think we 
would do under those circumstances the 
first time the opportunity presented? 

If I know the American people, I think 
we would take Washington, Oregon, and 
California back into the Union. 

But some people will say, “The Lithu- 
anians, the people of Latvia, and all of 
those other hapless people did not want 
to be taken back by the Russians.” 

I wonder if California, Oregon, and 
Washington would want to come back 
into the United States after they had 
enjoyed sovereignty for 20 years or so. 

The first thing the Japs would have 
done would have been to purge the his- 
tory books in order to make us appear as 
the terrible exploiters of the Pacific coast, 
and in each of these sovereign States 
there would be a full complement of Fed- 
eral office holders, a president of Cali- 
fornia, a senate of California, a congress 
of California, a supreme court of Cali- 
fornia, cabinet officials, a judiciary, all 
the Federal bureaucrats whose livelihood 
and way of life would depend on the con- 
tinuing independence of California. 

Can you not hear the speeches that 
would ring out in the capitol of that great 
and sovereign nation if they were threat- 
ened by aggression from the imperialist 
United States pushing from the east? 

I will wager that they would have hol- 
lered, “Help, Japan! Help, Germany! 
We are about to be taken over. The big, 
bad United States is invading us, and is 
going to destroy our Japanese democ- 
racy. Save our Japanese democracy.” 

PLOTS AGAINST RUSSIA 


Now, Mr. President, whether that is a 
fair analogy or not, the fact remains that 
the Russians did reabsorb these terri- 
tories. 

After the treatment the Russians re- 
ceived during that trying period at the 
hands of the rest of the world, is it not 
conceivable that they have a right to be 
suspicious? 

If you were a Russian, Mr. President, 
do you not think you would be a little 
mistrustful of the good intentions of cap- 
italist countries? 

The plots and schemes that were 
hatched against the Russians in the 
years between the two World Wars were 
many and fantastic. 

High government officials were bribed 
to participate and subverted with prom- 
ises of power when the Russian Govern- 
ment was overthrown, 

Fabulous amounts of money were 
poured into these plots by the govern- 
ments and individual capitalists of the 
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outside world. They wanted then, and 
they still want, to overthrow the Russian 
Government so they can exploit the vast 
resources of that rich country for private 
gain. 

Many generals of the Red Army were 
bribed to turn traitor and give military 
information, aid, and assistance to the 
capitalist powers. 

Mr. President, if we had gone through 
what the Russians have had to suffer in 
the way of intervention and fifth-col- 
umn activities, we would have reason 
indeed to be suspicious. 

The Russians are suspicious and mis- 
trusting, and I believe they have a right 
to be. 

The same people—Wall Street and the 
military—are in power in America to- 
day that were jointly responsible for the 
sabotage of Russia’s economic plans and 
the lots against her sovereignty, and in 
addition they have the atomic bomb. 

At present we are busily engaged in 
rounding up every displaced monarch, 
every person of any stature who could 
possibly be useful in forming govern- 
ments in exile. 

I want to give sanctuary to the op- 
pressed and the exiled, but we are openly 
financing and publicizing these outs with 
the avowed intention of using them for 
further fifth-column activity. 

Now, let us review Russia’s record be- 
tween wars. 

Have they behaved in those years like 
people who want chaos in the world? 

Did they behave like people who 
wanted wars in the hope that they might 
spread their doctrines in the confusion 
that inevitably follows war? 

Is that the way they behaved in 1933? 

Litvinoff, at the League of Nations at 
Geneva, urgently proposed that the world 
disarm. 

Did we take him up on the proposition? 

Nobody paid any attention to him. He 
was called that Bolshevik, Litvinoff. 

Who protested most vehemently over 
the invasion of Ethiopia and when 
Czechoslovakia was invaded? The Rus- 
sians offered to fight if the western world 
would help, but again they were given 
the cold shoulder. 

When they asked for military consul- 
tation with a view to stopping Hitler the 
western powers sent underlings to en- 
gage in conversations with them. ~ 

Finally, the Russians signed a non- 
aggression pact with Hitler. 

The apologists for Russia contend that 
there was nothing else they could do un- 
der the circumstances. 

They realized that they would inevita- 
bly have to fight Hitler—probably alone. 

They were stalling for time. 

Mr. President, I believe that our recent 
publication of secret documents was the 
most senseless piece of war-mongering 
One can possibly imagine. 

With relations already severely 
strained, I can reach no other conclusion 
than that they were published with the 

diabolical purpose of increasing the ten- 
sion and conditioning our people for war. 

However, even those documents, which 
were so evidently intended to inflame our 
people and help the bipartisan schemes 
get this bill through Congress, disclosed 
that Hitler’s last bitter complaint before 
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he invaded Russia was that Stalin had 
double-crossed him, had not lived up to 
the pact, and had used that time to build 
his defenses against Germany. 

The Russia haters say that the pact 
was indefensible—a dirty, low-down, 
yellow-dog-hound-pup trick. 

I am not arguing the point. 

You can take your choice. 

At any rate, they fought fairly well, 
and shortly we found ourselves fighting 
as their allies. 

ERA OF GOOD WILL 


Roosevelt had started an era of good 
feeling between us by recognizing the 
Russians in 1933. 

The bond of friendship between us 
continued to grow and expand until the 
time of Roosevelt’s death. 

Mr. President, a double tragedy struck 
the people of the United States and the 
world on April 12, 1945. 

President Roosevelt died and Harry 
Truman became President of the United 
States. 

Up until that moment, our relations 
with Russia had been improving. 

I have a graph which I clipped from 
a newspaper showing how the line went 
up and up. 

In fact, it went up until Potsdam. 

That is where Mr. Truman first met 
with Stalin. 

From there on the line descends to 
the v@nishing point in the lower right- 
hand corner. 

Is there any wonder, Mr. President? 
Here is a man charged with the responsi- 
bility of guiding our foreign affairs. The 
only hope of keeping peace in the world 
is to find some way to get along with 
the Russians. Is it any wonder that he 
has failed to get along with the Russians? 
When Hitler invaded Russia, Mr. Tru- 
man was then a Senator, and he is re- 
ported by the New York Times to have 
said, “If we see that Germany is winning 
we ought to help Russia and if Russia 
is winning we ought to help Germany. 
In that way, let them kill as many as 
Possible.” 

If you were a Russian—Joe Stalin—or 
any Russian—would you have much con- 
fidence in the good intentions of a man 
who had made such an intemperate, 
blood-thirsty statement? 

I am afraid we are laboring under an 
insurmountable handicap in this field. 

BEGINNING OF MISUNDERSTANDING 


It seems that the real beginning of 
our misunderstanding was when the Rus- 
sians engineered a coup in Rumania and 
the Communists took over. But, Mr. 
President, why put all the blame for this 
on the Russians? 


In his book, Speaking Frankly, Mr. 
Byrnes has this to say: 


In the fall of 1944, Churchill and his For- 
eign Minister, Anthony Eden, had visited 
Moscow and, while there was no formal 
agreement, we knew they had reached the 
informal understanding that, if the British 
found it necessary to take military action 
to quell internal disorders in Greece, the 
Soviets would not interfere. In return, the 
British would recognize the right of the 
Soviets to take the lead in maintaining order 
in Rumania. 
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No wonder the British hesitated to pro- 
test later, when we asked them to do s0, 
when the Russians started fixing things 
up to their liking in Rumania. 

After all, the Russians were acting 
under an agreement which the British 
had suggested. 

Let us see what Cordell Hull has to say 
in his book about this arrangement. I 
quote from chapter 30: 

When the Russian Army began to push 
into Rumania, in April 1944, the relationship 
between the Soviet Union and the Balkans 
came to the forefront of our diplomacy. Sud- 
denly British Ambassador Halifax inquired 
of me on May 30, 1944, how this Government 
would feel about an arrangement between 
the British and Russians whereby Russia 
could have controlling influence in Rumania 
and Britain a controlling influence in Greece. 

He handed me a written communication 
from his Government asking whether we had 
any objection to an agreement between Brit- 
ain and Russia whereby, in the main, Ru- 
manian affairs should be the concern of the 
Soviet Government and Greek affairs the 
concern of the United Kingdom. 


Mr. Hull says he objected to any such 
agreement because he did not believe 
spheres of influence would be conducive 
to peace. 

However, Mr. Churchill was persistent. 

In speaking of Churchill’s further ef- 
forts in this direction, Mr. Hull goes on 
to say: 

It seemed reasonable to him (meaning the 
Prime Minister) that the Russians should 
deal with the Rumanians and Bulgarians 
and that Britain should deal with the Greeks, 
who were in Britain’s theater of operations, 
were Britain's old allies and for whom Britain 
had sacrificed 40,000 men in 1941. The same, 
he added, was true of Yugoslavia. 


I quote further from Mr. 
memoirs: 

This telegram was important in that it 
brought in two countries not hitherto men- 
tioned by the British—Bulgaria to be dealt 


with b; Russia, and Yugoslavia to be dealt 
with by Britain. 


When we read further, Mr. President, 
we find that this arrangement was 
agreed to. 

The only fly in the ointment was that 
Yugoslavia refused to behave and broke 
their ties with Britain by setting up a 
government of their own choosing. 

It is really too bad that the Yugoslavs 
were so short-sighted, Mr. President. 
Otherwise they might now be enjoying 
under King Peter all the aid and comfort 
that we have given to Greece. It is dis- 
turbing. 

But a further aspect of the matter is 
this: Mr. Churchill did not consult us 
prior to the time he approached the 
Russians. 

This is brought out where Mr. Hull tells 
of writing a letter to the President about 
the matter. 

I sent him (meaning the President) a let- 
ter on June 17, in which I pointed out that 
Mr. Churchill openly applied his proposition 
to the entire Balkan region by mentioning 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, in addition to Ru- 
mania and Greece, and that he advanced our 
position in South America as an analogy. 


You see, Mr. President, even our good 
friend Winston Churchill does not hesi- 
tate to call attention to the fact that we 
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dominate our neighbors—so why should 
not other people? 

But to return to Secretary Hull’s story: 

I also called attention to what I termed an 
“extremely disturbing aspect of this mat- 
ter,” namely, that the British had not dis- 
cussed a proposal of this nature with us un- 
til after it had been put up to the Russians 


and the latter inquired whether we had been 
consulted. ° 


So, you see, the Russians were better 
behaved than the British. They insisted 
on living up to their agreement by mak- 
ing certain before they made any deals 
with wily old Churchill, that we had been 
consulted. At that time, at least, Mr. 
President, the Russians were not the 
double-crossers we have since been led to 
believe they are. 

A NO-GOOD FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. President, I think everyone will 
agree that a foreign policy should be 
good for something. I contend that our 
foreign policy is good for nothing. If 
we want war, if we want to fight the Rus- 
sians, then our foreign policy should 
make friends of every possible nation 
which might be of help to us in such a 
struggle. If we want peace, then our 
foreign policy should be aimed at the 
goal of getting along with the Russians. 
I contend that it has done neither of 
these things. We have alienated the 
Russians, and we are busily engaged in 
making enemies of people all over the 
world. 

Just suppose we want to fight the Rus- 
sians or that we are convinced that war 
with Russia is inevitable. We should be 
making friends all around the world, 
should we not? And, when I say making 
friends, I mean making friends of the 
common people, because cardboard gov- 
ernments, bolstered up with our dollars 
and arms would be of little use in any 
conflict unless the people were behind 
the governments and friendly toward us. 

TRIP AROUND THE WORLD—THE PHILIPPINES 


Let us take a quick trip around the 
world and see what goes on. 

We shall head west to the Philippines. 

If anybody is going to be our friend 
and ally, it should be the Philippines. 
Did not we give them their independ- 
ence? Did not we save them from those 
awful Spaniards? Have not we gener- 
ously purchased their sugar and hemp? 
Yes; the Philippines should be our 
friends. Lam sorry to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the picture is not quite that 
rosy. 

We took the Philippines from the 
Spaniards, but we left the.same feudal 
exploiters in control. But, you say, did 
not we give them their independence? 
That is right; but before we permitted 
them to embark upon the seas of inter- 
national strife as a sovereign nation, we 
made them rewrite their constitution. 
They had prepared a constitution in 
anticipation of that great day. They 
doubtless thought it was a good consti- 
tution. But it had a provision in it say- 
ing that no foreigner could own more 
than 49 percent of any business in the 
Philippines. 

They did not mind being helped by 
outside capital, but they did not want 
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to be exploited; so they wrote that pro- 
vision in their constitution. 

Did we wish them luck in seeking eco- 
nomic self-rule, as well as political free- 
dom? No, Mr. President; instead, we 
said, “Look here, you Filipinos, we 
have done alot for you. Wedo not mind 
your keeping out other exploiters and 
promoters, but an American business- 
man can do anything he pleases in the 
Philippines, understand? If you want 
your freedom, change that constitution 
* * * that provision does not apply 
to Americans.” 

So the Filipinos changed their consti- 
tution. 

I wonder how we would have felt, Mr. 
President, if some great power had told 
those men who wrote our Constitution— 
Madison, Jefferson, Adams, and the 
rest—what to putinit. I wonder if they 
would have liked it? Ido not believe so. 

The plain facé of the matter is the 
Filipinos did not like it, either. They 
still do not like it. But they had to take 
it. 

We also made them let us keep mili- 
tary bases in the midst of their new- 
found sovereignty. We could occupy 
their islands in a few brief days. What 
kind of sovereignty is that? But they 
accepted that, too. 

Then, we got behind a man we wanted 
to be their President. We like to have 
friendly governments in our sphere of 
influence, too, Mr.. President. Did we 
select a great Filipino patriot, a man 
whose record was above reproach? Iam 
sorry to say we threw our influence be- 
hind a gentleman by the name of Roxas, 
an evil opportunist who collaborated with 
the Japanese. Of course, that is not sur- 


prising, in view of the fact that we are 
supporting Hitler’s henchmen in Greece. 

So, the Filipinos were free; but some 
of them did not like this arrangement. 
Some of them, the common people, the 
same type of people that composed 
Washington’s army in the main, decided 


to fight Roxas. They wanted real free- 
dom. They wanted to break up the great 
estates, so the little people could have 
land. They wanted a loyal Filipino for 
their President, and not a Japanese col- 
laborator. These little people were called 
the Hukbalahups. They are the same 
patriots who sneaked from the jungle to 
give aid and comfort to our boys on the 
long march from Bataan. They are the 
same little people who carried our 
downed fiyers out of the jungles, over 
tortuous mountain trails, on stretchers. 
They are the same people who carried 
on guerrilla warfare against the Japa- 
nese—shoulder to shoulder, side by side 
with our own boys who succeeded in 
escaping or eluding the Japs. 

What has happened to these Filipinos, 
equivalents of our patriots at Valley 
Forge? Roxas is using our machine guns 
to hunt them down and destroy them. 

What justification does Jap collabora- 
tor Roxas put forward for his slaughter 
of these people? Mr. President, he is 
using the same excuse that Hitler used 
to torture and cremate people, the same 
pretext that is being used here in Amer- 
ica to silence opposition to this present 
betrayal of the American people to the 
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monopolist crowd. Roxas says that any- 
body who opposes him is a Red. In yes- 
terday’s newspapers he admitted he had 
no proof that they were Communists, 
but that they were saying they were 
determined to resist until Russia should 
one day rescue them. 

I am afraid, Mr. President, that by our 
actions in aiding Fascist-type rulers of 
colonial peoples we are fast losing, per- 
haps have lost, the high place we once 
occupied as the champion of the op- 
pressed, the haven of the downtrodden. 

We have handed this priceless asset to 
the Russians. The good will of the little 
people is a power greater than dollars or 
guns or even atom bombs in any war, 
Mr. President, any war, cold or hot. 

When I made these statements about 
the Philippines at the University of Ari- 
zona, at Tucson, someone applauded vig- 
orously and I thought, “Who is so inter- 
ested in the Philippines here in Arizona?” 
After the meeting a young Filipino who 
was a student there came up to me, and, 
with tears in his eyes, blessed me for 
telling the truth about what was hap- 
pening to his people. No, Mr. President; 
I am afraid the Filipinos might not help 
us if we get into a war with Russia. We 
would probably have another govern- 
ment in exile on our hands to add to the 
gala collection we are accumulating here 
in Washington. 

JAPAN 


Now, what is going onin Japan? Those 
people were terribly oppressed, and we 
were going to free them, we were going 
to destroy the Zaibatsu, the few big fam- 
ilies that had a tight cartel control of 
Japanese industry. From all I can find 
out, things have not changed much in 
Japan. We have made some half-hearted 
efforts, but even those feeble attempts 
have been severely criticized on the floor 
of the Senate. Now we have set out to 
rebuild Japan as a great military power 
to help us against Russia. Maybe it will 
work, but I would not count too heavily 
upon the support of the Japanese people 
in the event of war against Russia. 

KOREA 


Let us goto Korea. From allIcan find 
out, the common people in the Russian 
zone are faring much better and are more 
contented than their brothers in the 
southern zone, which we are occupying. 
I am sorry to say that, but that is what 
I hear. 

We have left the power in the hands 
of the same reactionary exploiters who 
held the people in bondage during the 
long years of Japanese rule. We are 
sitting on a powder keg over there by 
force of arms. Of course, we do not need 
to worry much about them. They would 
not amount to much in a war with Russia. 
Twenty million downtrodden people—a 
bagatelle! 

CHINA 


What have we done in China? There 
is Chiang Kai-shek, whose most ardent 
friends affectionately call him a “benevo- 
lent dictator.” It seems that in their 
eyes a dictator can be benevolent or a 
tyrant, depending which side of the 
fence he may be on at the moment. 
From people who have been there, from 
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books I have read—yes, and even 
from reading the press—I am convinced 
that Chiang is one of the most ruthless 
tyrants the world has ever known, cor- 
rupt, greedy, brutal, and without an 
ounce of patriotism insofar as seeking 
the welfare of the people of China is 
concerned. 

I am also convinced that the so-called 
Communists of China are rather mild 
Socialists with a program of agrarian 
reform; that they make a sincere effort 
at honest government in the areas they 
hold, and that they have the confidence 
of the Chinese people. Secretary Mar- 
shall and others have repeatedly stated, 
up until very recently at least, that they 
have received no appreciable direct aid 
from Russia. It is a civil war, and it has 
been going on for almost 20 years, with 
not even time out for the big war. Nev- 
ertheless, we gave Chiang Kai-shek bil- 
lions of dollars in cash and in the form 
of armaments. However, his regime is 
so corrupt, the people have so little con- 
fidence in Chiang and the robber barons 
who surround him, that they will not 
support the war effort, and his soldiers 
do as little fighting as they possibly can. 
Chiang’s outfit is so corrupt they even 
sell to the Communists the armaments 
we provide them. We made the so-called 
Communists angry with us because we 
helped Chiang; now we have made 
Chiang angry because we quit helping 
him, so all the Chinese are mad at us. 
Chiang is threatening to go over to Rus- 
sia if we do not give him more help, 
which only goes to prove that you cannot 
buy friends, and after you think yeu have 
bought them they will not stay bought. 

The Chinese’mess is one of the most . 
unworthy adventures upon which this 
Nation has ever embarked. By the aid 
we have given Chiang Kai-shek we have 
betrayed every principle in which we 
profess to believe. I shall have more to 
say about China at some length when 
our Republican friends bring forth their 
contribution to the great give-away in 
the form of aid to China. 

Iam sorry to say it, Mr. President, but 
I do not believe that even the Chinese 
under Chiang Kai-shek have any rea- 
son to love us after the misery and suf- 
fering we have been so largely instru- 
mental in inflicting upon them. I am 
convinced they would see us rot before 
they would raise a hand to help us in any 
conflict, no matter who Our enemy might 
be. Every day there are reports in the 
press of riots by students, of demonstra- 
tions against the United States all over 
China. 


INDOCHINA 


Let us go on down to Indochina. Its 
good people also shared with us the 
greatest of all virtues, the love of free- 
dom. They have been exploited by the 
French since 1870. When the Japs 
chased the Frenchmen out, they con- 
tinued the exploitation of the hapless 
Indochinese, but when the Japs.were 
finally defeated, the Indochinese thought 
they were at last free. The Japs were 
done and surely the Frenchmen could not 
come back after what Adolf Hitler had 
done to them, so the Indochinese set 
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up a government and started in business 


for themselves. But the Frenchmen did 
come back and they had plenty of guns, 
ammunition, and all kinds of modern war 
equipment. Where did they get them? 
Captured from Adolf Hitler’s defeated 
legions? I wish that were true, Mr. 
President, but it is not. The French 
had American guns, and they are using 
those guns mercilessly to annihilate all 
opposition and to reenslave the Indochi- 
nese. Do you think, Mr. President, those 
people would help us in a war with Rus- 
sia? Any person who knows anything at 
all about human emotions does not need 
an answer to that question. 
INDONESIA 


Let us go across the water to Indonesia, 
a group of islands containing several mil- 
lion energetic, intelligent, and, worse 
luck again, liberty-loving people. After 
countless years of enslavement at the 
hands of clever Dutch exploiters, these 
people also thought they were free when 
the Japs gave up the ghost. 

However, the Dutch reappeared on the 
scene and, after considerable fighting, 
they decided the Indonesians were too 
much for them, slapped them on the 
back, figuratively speaking, and said, 
“You are good fellows. You licked us 
fair and square. We are going home 
now. More power to you and good luck 
with your new-found freedom.” 

The Indonesians were very happy. 

However, their happiness was short- 
lived. 

The Dutchmen came back. They 
came back with the blitzkrieg technique. 
They had Patton’s tactics and Patton’s 
armaments which we had provided them. 
They went through the poor Indonesians 
like a hot knife through butter. 

After they had the situation well in 
hand, we decided to let the United Na- 
tions step in, which resulted in the free- 
dom of the Indonesians being severely 
circumscribed, and the Dutch once more 
are firmly ensconced in Indonesia. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that 
those people would be very enthusiastic 
about helping us in any war. 

INDIA 


What about India? 

We have never done anything to them. 

Of course, we all remember that when 
they were having their terrible com- 
munal riots not so long ago the news- 
papers carried headlines saying that our 
businessmen were all set to flee the coun- 
try by airplane. 

The press told the reason why, also. 

It seems that the representatives of 
our big business were in the habit of 
living lavishly—luxurious quarters, ret- 
inues of Hindu servants. 

They lived like rajahs, while out in 
the streets men, women, and children 
in untold numbers quietly laid down to 
die of starvation. 

So, to say the least, the Hindus do not 
love us. 

They are not much as fighters, any- 
how—they never get enough to eat. 

They might not help the Russians, but 
they would not be much of an obstacle if 
the Russians set out for the Indian 
Ocean. 

We can pass up Africa. 
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Everything is not so happy and har- 
monious there as it might be, but we are 
not too deeply involved, and the war 
potential of the Dark Continent is not 
much to brag about. 

ARABIA 


We now come to Arabia. 
The situation there is one of the black- 
est in all our involvements. 
oIL 


There is a large quantity of oil in 
Arabia, and we have it. 

Of course, when I say “we,” I do not 
mean us; I mean Standard and Texaco. 

Our oil companies have working agree- 
ments with old Ibn-Saud to exploit the 
oil in Arabia. 

They pay him a nominal sum in the 
way of royalties. 

I think I read somewhere that it 
amounted to two-hundred-and-seventy- 
odd-million dollars for a 2-year period. 

Of course, that is not much, consider- 
ing what the boys are getting, but it is a 
lot for old Ibn-Saud. 

He does not have to divide up with 
anyone. 

He is an absolute monarch and runs 
the show all by himself. 

But he is nobody’s fool, Mr. President. 

In addition to his oil royalties, he in- 
sists on a little extra help from the 
United States Government, or he will not 
play ball with the oil companies. 

In other words, the taxpayers of Amer- 
ica have to “cough up” additional mil- 
lions to get him in the right humor to 
play ball with the oil companies. 

Old Ibn-Saud wanted the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to furnish the 
money to build him a railroad. 

He did not have a railroad—not one. 
He had never ridden on a train and he 
wanted to see what it was like. 

Our boys told him that “railroads are 
awfully expensive so we would be glad 
to build you a little railroad around your 
palace grounds to joy-ride on.” If he 
really wanted roads that went some place, 
why not highways? They are much 
cheaper. 

But Ibn-Saud was adamant. He 
wanted a railroad and nothing else would 
do. 

So the Export-Import Bank “coughed 
up” $50,000 of the taxpayers hard-earned 
cash as a starter to survey a railroad for 
Ibn-Saud. 

But really, Mr. President, he did have 
an excellent reason for wanting a rail- 
road. 

He has a summer place in the moun- 
tains and a winter place on the coast. 
He has a harem at each place, and Ibn 
is old and time is fleeting. 

He wanted the railroad so he could 
get back and forth from one harem to 
the other without any delay. 

May Allah bless old Ibn-Saud. 

PALESTINE 


Palestine is nearby. Perhaps it would 
be best if we did not mention Palestine 
but it is really quite important, Mr. 
President. It is not because of the num- 
bers of people involved. 

There are not so very many Jews in 
Palestine. 

But Palestine has become a symbol to 
the world, a symbol of the lack of sin- 
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cerity on the part of America’s biparti- 
san foreign policy moguls—proof posi- 
tive that they do not have and never did 
have a genuine interest in the fate of 
the United Nations. 

Our country was a party to the United 
Nations agreement calling for the parti- 
tion of Palestine. 

Of course, our politicians did not take 
into account what might be the conse- 
quences of a decision to partition Pales- 
tine. 

They had their eyes on the more im- 
mediate goal of trying to win the Jewish 
vote in America, so they blindly voted 
for partition. 

That pulled the cork out of the magic 
bottle, and the Arabian genii rose up 
and towered above the politicians and 
frightened them with dire threats of 
what they would do to their oil if they 
did not call off this Palestine partition. 

It seems, Mr. President, that there is 
nothing that rends the soul of a politi- 
cian so sadly as to be faced with a 
choice of choosing between oil and votes, 
because the oil boys furnish the grease 
which oils the wheels of political cam- 
paigns, but if you play ball with them you 
are liable to lose the Jewish vote. 

A terrible dilemma, is it not, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

It is something Pendergast never fore- 
saw and therefore failed to give advice to 
cover the situation. 

The bipartisan boys on the Republican 
side are also in the same fix. 

To further confuse the situation, a 
Wall Street banker is in charge of the 
armed services, and he says the armed 
services must have the oil. 

What to do—oil or votes? 

But regardless of what eventually may 
happen, it is plain for everyone to see 
that the bipartisan politicians do not 
and never did care anything about the 
United Nations, 

Oil is all mixed up in the Marshall 
plan, too, Mr. President. 

We wish to wean the Europeans away 
from coal, of which they have plenty, 
and start them on a diet of oil. 

Of course, when they once get to 
using oil it will be difficult to convert back 
to coal, and our boys have the oil there 
in the Middle East. 

None of it comes to this country to be 
sure. But with a little help from the 
Marshall plan—just a few hundred mil- 
lion dollars, or maybe a billion dollars, 
or two or three—they can build up mar- 
kets for the Middle East oil in Europe. 

Of course, this argument that we must 
have the oil never did hold water, because 
if we should get into this much-talked- 
about war with Russia it would not take 
them long to overrun the Middle East and 
its oil fields. 7 

It does cost the American taxpayers 
several billion dollars a year to defend 
the holdings of our oily boys over there, 
but then they make a lot of profits and 
we must help American business. 

The funny part of this whole business, 
Mr. President, is that we do not need that 
oil. Processes have been developed to 
extract oil from coal. After the oil is 
extracted the coal is just as good and 
better than it ever was; it is smokeless. 
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. The coal should be sold for enough to 
pay for the oil operation and we would 
practically have the oil for nothing. 

There is enough coal in my State of 
Idaho to furnish our petroleum needs into 
the unforseeable future. 

But we cannot develop those resources, 
Mr. President, because the oil companies 
have not got all the patents corralled yet 
and they do not want to develop some- 
thing where strangers might muscle in. 

I might say that the new administra- 
tion that will take over next January will 
develop these domestic oil resources and 
not for the benefit of the big oil com- 
panies as has been suggested, but for the 
benefit of the American people. 

Right at this moment I do not believe 
the Arabians love us, and I have heard 
that the Jews are not too happy with our 
double dealing, either, 


ITALY 


Now let us skip Greece and Turkey. 

I shall come back to them later. 

Let us go to Italy. 

How are we getting along there? 

It is the same old story—trying to 
support the government of our choice 
with dollars, loud talk, and a show of 
military strength, or, more accurately, 
naval strength. 

Recently the De Gasperi government 
had to ask us, would we please, pretty 
please, get all those battleships out of 
Italian ports, just until after the election, 
because the Italian people had a little 
pride. They liked to kid themselves that 
they were running their own affairs and 
our battleships, cluttering up their har- 
bors, might jeopardize the chances of our 
boys in the coming election. 

O Mr. President, how the atomic bomb 
has gone to our head. 

The atomic bomb and this®new idea 
that has infected even our dear Repub- 
lican friends, that we can spend billions 
and billions and billions any place and 
every place forever and ever, I guess, to 
fight communism. 


SPAIN 


We do not have to worry about Spain, 
Franco will be on our side. He likes the 
way this bipartisan gang is running 
things, and the hints are getting stronger 
in the press every day, Mr. President, 
that we will soon be helping dear, old 
Franco. We helped him once before 
by refusing aid to the legally constituted 
Republican Government of Spain. Of 
course, that was when fascism went out 
of style for a few years. However, it 
seems as if the new look in international 
affairs is to have a distinct Fascist flare. 


FRANCE 


We are having some trouble in France. 
It seems that every measure the Govern- 
ment undertakes is designed to increase 
the hardships of the workers. The 
workers of France are in a terrible con- 
dition, and they had some bad strikes 
last winter. From what I read in the 
papers, Communists led all those strikes. 

If one believed everything he read in 
the papers, Mr. President, he would think 
the Communists were the only people on 
earth who were interested in the welfare 
of the workers at all. I do not believe 
everything I read in the papers. 

All the Communists I know I could 
probably count on one hand, but I know 
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literally thousands of Americans who are 
genuinely interested in the welfare of the 
little people—the workers. 

If the press does not quit giving credit 
to the Communists for every measure in 
behalf of the common people—price con- 
trol, rent control, the demand for housing 
legislation, the fight for a sensible foreign 
policy, the people will begin to believe 
there is something in communism. 

In Idaho recently the City Council of 
Twin Falls, in a county which has been 
Republican since before the beginning 
of time, passed an ordinance raising the 
percentage of the “take” from the slot- 
machine operators. I saw a big head- 
line in the newspaper stating that the 
slot-machine operators said the council- 
men were all Communists. I repeat, if 
the press does not quit giving credit to 
the Communists for being the only 
fighters for these measures, the people 
are going to begin to believe it one. of 
these days and then we might get com- 
munism. 

But I am getting away from France. 
They devaluated their currency recently 
and threw a monkey wrench into the 
international monetary agreements. If 
the Russians had done a thing like that, 
it would have been good for headlines 
for at least a week. 

In fact, the Russians did devalue their 
rubles, but they were not in on the in- 
ternational monetary agreements so it 
was really nobody’s business, but I re- 
member now it was good for headlines 
for 2 weeks. But we passed over the 
French episode without much notice be- 
cause our friends are in power in France 
at the moment—even though the 
Frenchmen broke their word by their 
action. 

From what I read in the papers it 
seems we are having quite an argument 
with the French at the present time be- 
cause we want to build up Germany and 
they do not want Germany built up. But 
they will come around to our way of 
thinking. 

They have got their arm in the Mar- 
shall grab bag and we have got the draw 
string pulled tight and will not let them 
get their hand-out until they promise 
to be good and let us build up their old 
friend, Germany. 

I do not know what the Frenchmen 
would do if there were another war. 

They would probably have a war of 
their own right at home and not join in 
the main bout. 

GERMANY 


Now we come to Germany. 

I shall not stay on that subject too 
long because I expect to make a speech 
about it in a few days. 

Suffice to say that we are doing exactly 
what we did after World War I—instead 
of dismantling any large number of Ger- 
man plants and turning them over to 
the people they devastated, we are break- 
ing our word and going to leave them in 
Germany where our cartel boys can build 
them up with the help of their old friends 
who so recently were helping Adolf. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to say 
to the Senator from Idaho that I have 
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been in attendance on the session of the 
Senate all afternoon. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I appreciate that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ihave carefully fol- 
lowed the Senator’s speech with the ex- 
ception of periods of a few brief moments 
when I was called from the floor on a 
few occasions. Aside from those periods 
I have been present on the floor of the 
Senate all afternoon. As I have listened 
to the Senator from Idaho, the sum total 
of his speech up to the moment has been 
that he is critical of the United States 
Government, he is critical of the United 
States foreign policies, he is critical of 
the American economic system, and he 
has been critical of the American press. 

Mr. TAYLOR. In what way? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me finish. He 
has been critical of the United States mil- 
itary leaders and authorities who led our 
Nation to the successful conclusion of 
the war. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I have not been critical 
of them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. He has been criti- 
cal of the American Nation and Amer- 
ica’s Allies. I was wondering if any place 
in his speech he is going to be critical of 
the Soviet government for the attempts 
they have made to subject neighboring 
peoples, to put them behind the iron cur- 
tain, to take away their liberties, to exe- 
cute their democratic leaders. I wonder 
if any place in the Senator’s speech he is 
going to be critical of them, and not en- 
tirely of the Government of the United 
States? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I may say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Senator from California 
did not truly represent what I have said. 
I have not criticized our military au- 
thorities. I gave the generals full credit 
for winning great victories. I said the 
GI’s had helped them some, but I gave 
the generals most of the credit. I was 
not critical of our American system at 
any point in anything I have said. The 
Senator from California has misrepre- 
sented absolutely. 

So far as my pointing out what is the 
matter with Soviet Russia, Mr. President, 
I can only say, that there are at least 
90 Senators in the United States Senate 
who every day, several times a day, many 
times, tell us what is the matter with 
the Soviet Union and the things they 
have done. The press is ready to tell us 
what is the matter with the Soviet Union, 
and frequently tells us things that are 
not true respecting what is the matter 
with the Soviet Union. Because I do 
not want this world destroyed by atom 
bombs and bacteriological warfare I am 
trying to point out that the Russians 
are not all bad; that they have some good 
in them. There may still be hope to 
reach a rapprochement with them. 
That is what I am trying to do, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I do not need to criticize them. I 
shall leave that for the Senator from 
California and others who are happy to 
receive the plaudits of the press by criti- 
cising Russia. I shall try to point out 
that there are two sides to this maiter, 
and I will take the consequences, but 
I will not take them lying down. I will 
fight back every time my position is mis- 
represented, as it was misrepresented 
by the Senator from California and by 
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the distinguished senior Senator from 
the State of Texas [Mr. ConNnALLY]. 

Of course, I will bet our boys have a 
controlling interest this time. 

The Germans made a mistake by 
teaching our businessmen all the ins and 
outs of cartel manipulation. 

Our boys are pretty smart when they 
once catch on. 

So we will build up Germany again. 

That will prevent the other European 
nations from ever becoming very pros- 
perous, but we will have quite a war po- 
tential there for this party the boys are 
cooking up for Joe. 

Of course, any fool can see that the 
Russians will take all that over in 24 
hours if any trouble starts, but these bi- 
partisan boys are no fools so they can- 
not See it. 

It is said, Mr. President, that experi- 
ence is the best teacher. 

I sometimes doubt that. 

We built up Germany once before. 

It will be remembered that our big 
business boys and Churchill’s moneyed 
friends loaned the Germans the money to 
build up all that great war potential. 

Without their help Hitler never could 
have done the things he did. 

Of course, they had an understanding 
with their cartel buddies that all this 
would be used against Russia, but “the 
best laid plans,” Mr. President— 

So, when Hitler got all his airplanes, 
cannons, and tanks, and everything 
ready he climbed into one of those nice, 
big tanks and raised up the lid to take a 
last look around, and it dawned on him. 

He said, “Why, nobody has any of these 
tanks, airplanes, and guns but me.” 

“I will just take care of Joe later.” 

So he double-crossed our boys, his car- 
tel friends, and, like Corrigan, he headed 
in the wrong direction. 

We had an awful time stopping him, 
too, but you have to give our cartel boys 
credit. 

I should like to have the Republicans 
notice that I am giving the cartel boys 
credit. 

They pitched right in and helped us 
whip their old pal. Well, maybe they 
did not pitch right in. 

They stalled a little. 

We had to give them cost-plus and 
agree to build their factories for them 
and a few little things like that. 

If there is anything those cartel boys 
do not like, it is nazism or fascism. 

That is, of course, when it is the other 
fellow’s fascism. 

They would not mind having some here 
at home if they could run the thing. 

In fact, I think home-grown fascism 
is the biggest danger to America right 
now. 

But, anyhow, we are building up Ger- 
many again and it probably will all be 
used against us again. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield to my friend 
from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Idaho 
has suggested that America is building 
up Germany. I wonder if the Senator 
would give us his idea of what we should 
do as an American nation within Ger- 
many. 
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Mr. TAYLOR. We should leave Ger- 
many just the minimum necessary to let 
her people have a decent standard of 
living, but not a standard of living as 
good as their neighbors whom they dev- 
astated—whom they have ruthlessly de- 
stroyed twice in 25 years. Just leave 
them a decent standard of living, and 
remove the excess plants to the neigh- 
boring countries—the ones they have 
overrun and devastated. 

Mr. CAIN. I wonder if that means 
that the Senator thinks the so-called 
Morgenthau plan should prevail in Ger- 
many, which as I understand was simply 
a declaration that an industrial nation 
should become for all time a rural and 
agricultural nation, where peoples were 
to live on the soil, and have no other 
means of livelihood? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am glad to correct 
the misrepresentation under which the 
Senator from Washington is laboring. 
I am not and never have been an ad- 
vocate of the Morgenthau plan. That 
is one thing; and leaving Germany a 
minimum of industrial equipment to have 
a decent way of life is another. 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator one further question. Does he 
believe it is possible to bring about eco- 
nomic reconstruction and adequacy in 
western Europe without reconstructing 
Germany economically? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I think it might be 
done. It might be more expensive, but 
I think it would be cheap in the long 
run to move those plants out of Ger- 
many, leaving the Germans no more 
than they absolutely need. I would 
rather put the money into such a pro- 
gram now and save us trouble in the 
future. We certainly should have learned 
by now, although, as I have said, I 
doubt if experience is the best teacher. 
It does not seem to work. We seem bent 
on doing the same thing over again. 

Mr. President, I have come to Eng- 
land in this trip around the world to see 
how our foreign policy is working out. 
I cannot for the life of me understand 
why my friends are critical of me because 
I point out that our foreign policy has 
lost for us practically all our friends all 
over the world. If I wanted to fight 
Russia, as so many others seem to want 
to do, if I were all-out for fighting Russia, 
I would probably be more against our 
foreign policy than I am now, because if 
I wanted to fight Russia I would want us 
to have friends; and we have lost prac- 
tically all of them. . 

ENGLAND 


Now England ought to be our friend. 

She would surely help us in a war 
against Russia. 

We speak the same language and we 
fought together twice—but I do not know. 

I saw in the newspapers last week that 
the British had spent the last of the loan 
we gave them. 

It is all gone. 

Do you remember when that question 
was before the Senate, Mr. President? 

I was against it. 

I said, “Let us not loan the British this 
money because when you loan people 
something generally you make enemies 
out of them. 

“They cannot repay it. 
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“There is no hope of them ever repay- 
ing it.” 

I further said: 

“Now they are pretty good people. 
They put up a great scrap against Hitler. 

“They held the fort until we were 
ready and they took a lot of punishment. 

“I think they have earned this three 
billion seven hundred and fifty million 
that they are asking for, so let us just give 
it to them. 

“Let us give it to them-and forget it.” 

But, no. All the smart businessmen 
in the Senate said people do not appre- 
ciate anything if we give it to them. 
They said: 

“Make them pay it back. 

“Make them pay interest.” 

Of course, that is where I am at a dis- 
advantage, Mr. President. 

I have never made a business of loan- 
ing money and I have never collected any 
interest from anybody. 

But did that loan make the British 
love us? 

Mr. President, almost any day one can 
read in the newspapers that some Briton 
called us Uncle Shylock or the Yankee 
Imperialists. 

Not only the labor people, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but Churchill’s boys say things like 
that about us, too. 

I do not know whether the British 
would be with us in another war or not. 

I suppose they would try desperately 
to keep out of it because they know 
what would happen to them in this 
atomic age on their tight little isle. 

They would be more of a liability than 
an asset in such a war, anyway. 

SOUTH AMERICA 


How about South America, our sister 
republic to the south? 

It Willgbe remembered that we negoti- 
ated a mutual-assistance treaty with 
those good people last year. 

It provides that if anybody attacked 
any one of us, all the rest would pitch 
in and help. 

Of course, Peron introduced a substi- 
tute resolution that said that in case 
anybody was attacked we would all con- 
sult each other. 

That would be a big help, would it 
not? There is nothing like consulting 
one another if someone attacks us. 

Peron was a little ahead of his time 
with this consulting business. 

That idea has just now come into its 
own in connection with the Palestine 
situation, so maybe he did not have such 
a bad idea after all. Perhaps Peron was 
not so far off base. 

But we voted him down—by a narrow 
margin. 

We got him to promise to render mu- 
tual assistance. 

However, the day they signed up, I 
read in the newspaper that our embassy 
in Bogota, Colombia, was stoned; and 
quite regularly one can read in the news- 
papers that some South American 
dictator or even some President that we 
have recently helped elect has called us 
the “Colossus of the North” or the 
“Yankee Exploiters.” 

It is hardly surprising that they do 
not like us, Mr. President, when we con- 
sider how our businessmen behave down 
there. 
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They act as if they owned our Govern- 
ment. There might be some argument 
on that point, but we will not go into it. 

They had some trouble with Commu- 
nists down in Chile awhile back. They 
cracked their heads, locked some of them 
up in a mine, and let them starve for a 
few days. 

The President of Chile wanted to out- 
law the Communist Party, as some of our 
100-percent red-blooded patriots want to 
do up here. 

So let me read what went on down 
there. 

This is from that great liberal publica- 
tion, Time; liberal with abuse for Henry 
and me; which says: 

But not all Chileans wanted to be as tough 
as their volatile President. 

The Socialists, in Chile no friends of Com- 
munists, opposed outlawing the party, as a 
blow to civil liberties. 

Pink-cheeked old Senate President Arturo 
Alessandri, a Liberal, twice Chile’s President 
and still a great power in politics, let it be 
known that he was against the idea. 

Besides, it might not be necessary. 

According to Santiago gossip, Gonzales’ 
anti-Communist action had already won the 
promise of a badly needed $40,000,000 World 
Bank loan. 


Gonzalez is the President. 

Ah, Mr. President, who would not 
hunt Communists for $40,000,000? The 
business of hunting Communists has be- 
come the biggest business in the world. 
It is profitable for everyone except us. 
We are the suckers. 

Continuing with what Time magazine 
has to say about our industrialists: 

Visiting United States industrialists— 


Mind you, Mr. President, this does not 
refer to visiting diplomats, but visiting 
United States industrialists. They talked 
to the President and told him where to 
head in. 

Visiting United States industrialists, who 
have told Gonzalez that they would be in- 
terested in investing in Chile if ever he got 
the best of his Commies, could watch the 
rapid climb of Chile’s stock market last week 
and draw their own conclusions. 

Lota coal shares were up 10 points in 5 
days. 


Our businessmen are a big help. 

They go around telling those cheap 
little 10-cent South American boys where 
to head in. 

Iam not convinced, Mr. President, that 
our sister republics to the south would 
have any great enthusiasm—that is, the 
people—for any part of a war against 
Russia. 

CANADA 

Now, of course, we come to Canada. 

We just take Canada for granted. 

We have Canada in our vest pocket, so 
to speak. 

She is so closely tied to us economically 
and in other ways that anybody would 
think that she would have to go along 
with us ia almost anything we undertake. 

There is another article from Time 
which casts a little doubt on the question 
of whether the Canadians love us or not. 

This little article starts out in the typi- 
cal Time fashion. 

It is about a Canadian criticizing the 
United States. It says: 


The man who leveled this blast was no 
third-rater. 
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Gregarious, graying Leslie Roberts, 51, a 
long-time newsman, was executive assistant 
to Canada’s Minister of National Defense in 
the early years of the war, later a war 
correspondent. 


I shall skip most of the article, and get 
right down to the meat of what “gre- 
garious, graying Leslie” had to say: 

Canada is caught in the pincers of Amer- 
ica’s new power. 

Down to here you have not shown aptitude 
to use it with wisdom, consideration or 
humility. * * * 

You move in on people, not just people in 
Europe, but on your own good neighbors, 
militarily, economically, and, by indirection, 
politically. * * * 

You can’t run other  people’s 
eke? © * 

We simply 
around. * * 

Your technique is terrible. 


So it seems, Mr. President, that the 
Canadians are not altogether pleased 
with us. They would probably be forced 
to help us in a war against Russia, but I 
doubt if their heart would be in it 100 
percent. 

So if we intend to fight the Russians, it 
would seem that we have made a kind 
of botch of winning friends and influ- 
encing people around the world. We 
had better make up our minds that we 
are going to have to do the job alone, 
and quit dissipating our resources all over 
the globe, and start digging holes in the 
mountains here at home. 

A PEACEFUL POLICY 


On the other hand, suppose we wanted 
to take the other road—the sensible 
road of continuing and building up 
the friendly relations with Russia be- 
queathed to us by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
That is what we should have done if we 
want peace in the world. 

But what did we do? We got angry 
because Stalin and Churchill agreed on 
spheres of influence and started carving 
things up. We did not get angry with 
Winnie, just Joe. So how did we show 
our displeasure? As I pointed out pre- 
viously, our press and generals could not 
even wait for the war to end to start 
warning us of the terrible menace of Red 
Russia. The hate campaign of misrep- 
resentation and exaggeration and sensa- 
tion has gone on endlessly ever since. 

HATRED IN THE PRESS 


Mr. President, at the beginning of my 
talk I cited some examples of the hate 
campaign against Russia that goes.on in 
the press. 

Here is another that is typical, and I 
should like to call it to the attention of 
the Senate. It is an article in the Wash- 
ington Post for Tuesday, January 22, 
1948. The Post is probably the most 
calm, cool, and collected newspaper in 
Washington; so if it will do a thing like 
this, there is no doubt its competitors will 
spread it on even thicker. But this is 
bad enough, Mr. President. 

As I say, this is an example of the drive 
toward war being conducted by the 
American press. It is a very wicked 
thing. It is morally criminal, although 
not legally punishable. These lords of 
the press are making the end of the world 
almost certain with their misrepresenta- 
tion and inflammatory treatment of news 
that is none too good at best. 


lives, 


do not enjoy being pushed 
* 
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But here it is, Mr. President. Here is 
an article, two columns wide and about 
10 inches deep—20 column inches, ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post. It has 
a bold headline on it, as you Senators can 
see, and it says: 

Tito sees war soon, paper says. 


The subhead is: 


Maybe in weeks. Boasts of weapon dead- 
lier than atom bomb. 


Then follows an account of a long 
harangue Tito is supposed to have de- 
livered threatening to sink our Mediter- 
ranean fleet and to do all sorts of ter- 
rible things to us. But well down in the 
article, further down than most readers 
would care to pursue the matter, is this 
enlightening statement: 

Pierre G. 8. Dumas, assistant editor of the 
pro-De Gaulle newspaper, Dissidence 40, 
which published the same purported speech 
on December 15, said today, however, that he 
was convinced the report was a fabrication. 

Dumas said the story was first printed in 
good faith. 

Since then, he added, he had received re- 
ports from Balkan correspondents which con- 
vinced him despite his anti-Communist feel- 
ings that the alleged speech was never made. 


Mr. President, it is almost unbelievable 
that the American press would do things 
like this to endanger the peace of the 
world. They knew the article was false 
when they printed it, and yet they gave 
it prominent headlines and wrote it up as 
fact, with the exception of that buried 
acknowledgement that it is pure fabrica- 
tion. 

Having seen things like this happen be- 
fore, I searched the newspaper carefully 
the next day to see if there would be any 
further correction or any denial by Tito. 
Sure enough, there it was—this little 
article here, about three column inches 
buried away over next to Dick Tracy, 
some place. Here is what it said, Mr. 
President: . 

European newspapei reports quoting 
Marshall Tito as saying Yugoslavia was going 
to use her own atomic bomb and sink the 
Anglo-American Mediterranean fleets were 
dismissed by Tito’s ambassador yesterday as 
“fabricated and utterly absurd.” 

Yugoslavia Envoy Sava N. Kosanovic said 
Tito had never made such statements, as 
claimed by some European papers. 

“They constitute a malicious provocation, 
aimed not only at harming Yugoslavia but at 
poisoning the atmosphere and at hampering 
the efforts of all those who are working for a 
better understanding among nations,” Kosa- 
novice declared. 


Mr. President, if these newspaper peo- 
ple realized what another war will 
mean—the scientists tell us it will mean 
the end of the world, literally—you would 
imagine the newspapers would never have 
printed a thing like that, knowing it to 
be a lie. But if it had been a mistake, 
then you would think they would have 
printed this denial by Tito with a big 
headline on it, to reassure the people that 
this warlike speech had never been made. 
You would imagine that they would have 
humbly apologized for printing an erro- 
neous report in the first place, and would 
have fired the man who was responsible 
for having it printed. 

Instead of that, Mr. President, the press 
slips a dagger, dipped in the poison of 
hatred, suspicion, and misunderstanding, 
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into the heart of a distraught American 
people, and each day continue to twist it 
with sadistic malevolence. 

If this thing goes on, Mr. President, 
and war eventually comes, and if there is 
anyone left to write history, I cannot 
see anything for the historian to write 
except that the American press in the 
period just before the last great war that 
destroyed civilization was the most irre- 
sponsible and powerful criminal that 
ever existed, not even barring Adolf Hit- 
ler, and that it was due to the machina- 
tions of this monster that disguised it- 
self as a free press more than any other 
factor that twenty-century civilization 
came to its catastrophic end. Lately I 
have seen a few signs that this mad-dog 
complex is wearing itself out. Recently 
the New York Herald Tribune published 
a series of articles on Russia by John 
Steinbeck, which sought to give a fair 
picture of the Russians as people—hu- 
man beings like ourselves. The Saturday 
Evening Post had a series of objective 
articles by Edgar Snow. Recently the 
Ladies.Home Journal had a splendid ar- 
ticle, beautifully illustrated, showing how 
the Russians live, that they are not mon- 
sters, but every-day people very similar 
in many respects to our own fine Ameri- 
can stock. I hope:this is indicative of a 
reversal in trend. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one or two questions? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
my good friend. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator feel 
that there is a prospect of his concluding 
tonight, if the Senate is kept in session? 

Mr. TAYLOR. If the Senate is kept in 
session, I will conclude. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am consulting the 
Senator’s wishes in the matter. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am perfectly willing 
to quit at any time, unless it is custom- 
ary to run late in this manner. 

Mr. WHERRY. No. My thought was 
it is past 6:30 and I hoped that possibly 
by remaining in session, even until now, 
the distinguished Senator could conclude 
his speech without breaking it up. Iam 
asking the Senator if he can conclude 
tonight, or how nearly through he is, in 
order that I may propound a unanimous- 
consent request that the Senator be rec- 
ognized tomorrow in the event he cannot 
conclude tonight. But if it is the Sena- 
tor’s wish that he be permitted to con- 
clude tonight, I shall be glad to remain 
and keep the Senate in session until that 
can be accomplished. 

Mr. TAYLOR. No. I should appre- 
ciate the opportunity of going over until 
tomorrow. I shall require at least an- 
other hour. i 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator yield, 
then, for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, could 
the Senator tell me now, so that I may 
plan for tomorrow, how much further 
time he will take? Of course, I under- 
stand the Senator can retain the floor as 
long as he wishes. Would the Senator 
say he is halfway through, or give some 
indication of that kind? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I have another hour, 
but less than 2 hours, I guarantee. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to cooperate 
with the Senator, and if he will permit, 
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I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate recesses tonight it may be under- 
stood that the senior Senator from Idaho 
shall be recognized when the Senate con- 
venes tomorrow. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I may say—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Let us get the request 
put. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
now be glad to yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I may say to the Sen- 
ator—at the moment I do not recall 
the Senator’s State. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is in the middle 
of the United States. It is a great State, 
I may say to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes, I know it is. It 
is really the hub of things in that area. 
My wife is sitting in the balcony, but 
she has been here before and she heard 
the Senator from Nebraska help me out 
on some occasion—I have forgotten just 
when it was. I was being hard pressed, 
when the Senator came to my rescue. 

Mr. WHERRY. I can tell the Senator 
when it was, if he wishes to know. It 
was one night when he was speaking on 
the Taft-Hartley bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Very well. At any rate, 
Mrs. Taylor thinks the Senator from 
Nebraska is very fine. I do not know 
whether it is the good looks of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, or his good deeds, 
but I am sure after this she will enter- 
tain an even higher opinion of the Sen- 
ator. In fact, I do not think I shall allow 
her to visit the Senate any more. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is nice to know that 
the sentiments of the senior Senator 
from Idaho concerning the Senator from 
Nebraska are shared by the better seven- 
eighths of his family. 

The order is, then, by unanimous con- 
sent, that when the Senate reconvenes 
tomorrow, the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho may continue his speech. 
Would the Senator like to continue fur- 
ther this evening, or is it perfectly agree- 
able to him to have me make a motion 
to recess? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I should be perfectly 
happy to have an opportunity to go home 
and get something to eat. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, before 
making the motion, I should like to make 
a statement. The way the debate is now 
proceeding, with so many wanting to 
speak—I have requests now from in- 
numerable Senators who desire to deliver 
speeches—and with so many amend- 
ments pending, I feel that the announce- 
ment I made earlier in the session today 
that we would have a Saturday session, if 
it met with the approval of the Senate, 
and also a session on Thursday night and 
Friday, if it became necessary, should 
stand. I really feel now that such ses- 
sions have become necessary. Of course, 
it is understood that they will be held if 
the suggestion meets with the approval 
of the Senate. If it does, as I am sure 
it will, because this is such an important 
piece of legislation, it is hoped that with 
sessions on Thursday night and on Fri- 
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day night, and on Saturday, the pending 
bill can be disposed of by the end of the 
week. If not, we shall continue into next 
week. 

I now move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
March 10, 1948, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 9 (legislative day of 
February 2), 1948: 


IN THE ARMY 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The nominations of Louis Simmons Stick- 
ney and 1,270 other officers to be colonels in 
the Regular Army of the United States, which 
were confirmed today, were received by the 
Senate on February 9, 1948, and appear in full 
in the Senate proceedings of the CoNncGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp for that date, under the cap- 
tion “Nominations,” beginning with the 
name of Louis Simmons Stickney shown on 
page 1199 and ending with the name of Peter 
Christian Schroder on page 1213. 

The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of section 508 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 


To be first lieutenants 
Earl Warren Fletcher 
Frank Winston Tippitt 
Gordon James Rieger 
Earl Barnette Broome, Jr. 
Robert Maitland Polz 
Gordon Joseph James 
Richard Harriman Maeder 
Robert Vernon Shirk 
Robert Hunter McCleary 
Austin Wayne Turner 
George Bunyon May 
Loren Ray Lester ‘ 
Herman Stein 
Adolph Clarence Fossum 
Kenneth Richard Hintz 
Melville Jewell MacDonald, Jr. 
Gilbert Hermann Foltz 
William Raymond Homiller 
Fred Olen La Fevers, Jr. 


Medical Service Corps 
To be first lieutenants 


Gordon Falconer Weighton 
Jack Alexander Creech 


Army Nurse Corps 
To be first lieutenants 
Dorothy Annette Goeller 
Olga W. Gull 
Ruth Alice Kegler 
Betty Arline Klingensmith 
Loraine Helen Droxler 
Jean Harriet Donahue 
Shirley Mae McCoy 
Margery Evelyn Cheers 


APFOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY IN THE 
ARMY NURSE CORPS AND APPOINTMENTS IN 
THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS IN 
THE GRADES SPECIFIED 


To be captains 


Vida L. Buehler Alene V. Ness 

Mary C. Burnham Helena D. Quinn 
Elizabeth S.Carloss Winifred G. Riley 
Mildred S. Carter Barbara M. Sleddon 
Mary L. Gill Mary E. Stack 
Norine O. Ginder Carol Stange 
Frances M. Horr Ruth G. Strain 
Alice T. A. Knox Ethel M. Thielmann 
Katharine Leonard Helen Tremback 
Erma G. Lord Anita V. Williams 
Hilda M. Lovett 
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To be first lieutenants 


Melba L. Adams Anna D. Funk 

Mary L. Albright Mildred M. Furlong 
Johanna M. Anderson Ruth E. Fussell 
Juliet M. D. Anton Gladys L. Fusselman 
Agnes M. Arrington Margaret L. Gattis 
Elizabeth A. AskegaardSara J. Gephart 
Margaret F, Bagar Phyllis M. Gervais 
Doris L. Bailey Elnora L. Geyer 
Marjorie L. Baker Pattie R. Gibbs 
Geraldine R. Baldwin Willie C. Gilliam 
Adele M. Ball Katherine S. Gillies 
Dorothy E. Baltzo Sheila M. Gillman 
Wilma R. Barney Margaret Gist 

C. Barbara Bean Agnes C. Glunt 
Evelyn M. Bedard Joyce Goodwin 
Angela R. Benda Eleanor M. Gorman 
Clara R. Bentley Patricia Greenan 

M. Pauline Bettinger Catherine R. Grogan 


Lela M. Lovelace 
Hazel J, Lovett 
Etta M. Lowe 

Mary S. Lowe 

Eddie R. Loyd 

Mary E. Lynch 
Mary K. Lynch 
Patty J. Mann 
Angelena I, Mariano 
Alice S. Marks 
Helen M. Martin 
Coletta M. Masterson 
Kathryn Maurice 
Christine Maxwell 
Kathryn J. McCann 
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Sue H. Robertson 
Pauline Robinson 
Alta P. Rogers 
Mary M. Rollins 
Lucille I. Ross 
Dorothy L. Rundle 
Georgeann E. Russell 
Helen A. Rydzewski 
Juanita H. Scalf 
Sophia M. Schadt 
Eleanora M. M. Schees- 
sele 
Mary M. Schultz 
Martha J. Seidel 
Mildred M. Shaner 


Dorothea M. McCarty Clarice J. Shannon 


Helen A. McCloskey 
Mercedes A. McCort 
Agnes B. McGann 
Eleanore McIntyre 


Evelyn E. Silbert 
Martha A. Simpkins 
Blanche I. Sipple 
Betty F. Smith 


Loretta M. Bevins 
Jean B. Bissonette 
Louise F. Bitter 

Inez H. Blossman 
Martha M. Boger 

Ada E. Boone 
Thelma K. Bormann 
Olive J. Boxa 

Ruth E. Breneman 
Esther Brians 
Gertrude E. Brooks 
Marjorie T. Brown 
Billie E. Bryson 
Martha M. Cameron 
Virginia A. Cameron 
Margaret H. Cannoles 
Helen M. Carbonneau 
Virginia L. Carroll 
Mary J. Carsey 


Emma C. Groh 
Mary E. Guerdette 
Marjorie A. Haley 
Anna D. Harkins 
Paulanna R. Harkins 
Cleo S. Harrod 
Willie E. Hart 
Mary E. Hartley 
Mary B. Hartman 
Lillian E. Haws 
Sally C. Hayes 
Bernice I. Heath 
Margith H. Heide 
Marie A. Heine 
Dorothy A. Helwig 
Evelyn M. Henrich 
Alice P. Hill 
Katheryne J. Hills 
Phyllis J. Hocking 


Constance G. Catalano Maralee R. Hodgson 


Jennie L. Caylor 
Hazel C. Chadwick 
Christine M. Chesnik 


Ann E. Hogan 
Bernice E. Holsinger 
Helen C. Hooverson 


Jeannette E. ChurchillMargaret L. Hornber- 


Leota H. Clark 
Mary E. Clark 
Mary S. Clark 
Ethel Claxon 
Flora L. Clymer 
Belle K. Cohen 
Betty L. Colyer 
Dora M. Coover 
Lena J. Cricco 
Patricia L. Crocker 
Doris J. Crouser 


ger 
Elizabeth R. Horne 
Marjorie O. Horton 
Lucy E. Houghton 
Matilda Howard 
Vivian Howell 

June L. Hudson 
Agnes T. Hulme 
Barbara M. Hutchins 
Elizabeth J. Ingram 
Sallie H. Ingram 


Doroth M., Cunning-Agnes M. Jackson 


ham 
Florine H. Cutts 
Alice B. Davidson 
Robertine E. Davies 
Elizabeth M. Dean 
Dorothy M. DeHart 
Elaine H. Deliman 
Helen C. Dembeck 
Janet L. Demy 
Anna T. DeNegri 
Maryelle Dodds 


Florence S, Jacobs 
Margaret L. Jacobson 
Dorothy E. Jaeger 
Johanna H. Jakubaitis 
Helen C. Jansen 
Alice C. Jeffreys 
Lillian Jones 
Mildred C. Katich 
Mary E. Keefe 

Lelia M. Kehoe 
Arlene E. Kind 


Marion M. Donaldson Eleanor A. Klensch 


Madelyn F. Donnedy 
Kathryn T. Driscoll 
Rita R. Dulisse 
Rose J. Dull 

Cleo E. Durkee 
Colatine Dyas 

Julia C, Eastwood 
Virginia H. Echerd 
Anna M. Evans 
Hazel L. Evans 
Anna E. Fairley 
Mary C. Fanning 
Maxine H. Fell 
Miriam J. Fickes 
Wanda I. Fill 

Jane C. Flanagin 
Edythe M. Fleck 


Helen S. Kloss 
Gladys N. Knowles 
Rita M. Kopp 

Ethel R. Kovach 
Helen 8S. Koziol 
Bernice H. Kress 
Ruth B. Krieser 
Ruth A. Kruger 
Lucile Krumperman 
Blanche F. Kuchar 
Katherine R. Kurutz 
Helen M. Landis 
Anna M. Lanzendorfer 
Theresa J. Larivee 
Caryl R. Lawrence 
Mary Lawrence 
Marietta Levy 


Dorothea V. Fleischer Minalie M. Lindo 


Margaret C. Flynn 
Evelyn Folmar 
Eunice M. Ford 
Marguerite W. Foster 
Emily K. Frailey 
Catherine E. Francis 
Miriam E. Fuller 


Lulu M. Lines 

Irene Lionais 
Josephine A. Lo Cicero 
Esther M. Lockwood 
Martha E, Lohman 
Agnes B, Lohrmann 
Imelda H. Lohrmann 


Catharine G. McNiven Frances K. Smith 
Mary V. Menold Mary E. Smith 
Catherine A. Merat Ruth G. Smith 
Charlotte M. Meyer Gloria E. Snyder 
Florence J. Mikowski Anna M. Solberg 
Esther M. Miller Eleanore M. Soppa 
Kathleen F. Miller Venice Spendlove 
Mae E. Miller Julia Stark 
Anne D. Mitchell Edna L. Staton 
Hannah T. Mohr Sylvia M. Stivien 
Mary A. Moles Pauline Stokes 
Esther J. Moran Sarah C. Stradley 
Marion M. Morris Cecilia A. Sulkowski 
Ida B. Morrison Mary L. Sutton 
Mary E. Morse Marion D. Sweigart 
Mary F. Morse Garnet A. Sykes 
Dorothy H. Murray’ Bernice V. Taylor 
Rowella H. Newell Georgia V. Teater 
Charlotte L. Nolan Lois R. Thompson 
Irene B, Norkus Mae Thompson 
Walburga G. Nyez Margaret J. Thornton 
Evelyn R. Ordway Sara M. Tippett 
Margaret L.Ormand Annie Townsley 
Naomi I. Osborne Helen L. Tucker 
Esta C. Ott Ruth E. Tucker 
Mary E. Ouimet Vida J. Tucker 
Jewell A, Outlaw Florence E. Turney 
Reverdy M. Overbey Louise Tyner 
Susie W. Page Edith E. Uhl 
Margaret T. Paolilli Gladys M. Webster 
Joline D. Parente Nell O. Welborne 
Alice S. Patterson Harriet H. Werley 
Isabel S. Paulson Ida A. Werner 
Irene M. Pawlowski Margaret E. Wesely 
Mildred M. Peace Martha M. West 
Mildred Perkins Alta M. White 
Loraine W. Perteit Agnes L. Williams 
Mabel E, Pierce Rebecca S. Williams 
Carrie E. Pittman Sarah L. Williford 
Alice E, Planty Gladys H. Wilson 
Mary K. Platt Fleeta O. Worthington 
Audrae A. Quintini Elizabeth A. Wright 
Constance H. Ramsey Frances E. Wright 
Margaret E.Reming- Doris Yopp 

ton Elizabeth A. Zettel 
Ellen M. Respini Anne M. Zizon 
Bertha D. Richardson Delores V. Zuelke 
Catherine M. Riney 


To be second lieutenants 


Frances Aragon Phyllis A. Hall 
Audrey P. Atkinson Myra J. Hanlon 
Dorothy R. Bonsall Katherine Henningsen 
Gladys I. Breault Marian Horner 
Mary M. Breunig Ethel M. Inglis 
Opal T. Cameron Margaret M. Kish 
Erin E. Cannon Frances C. Knipe 
Claire D. Cardinal Marilouise Knott 
Anna G. Casey Marybelle J. Lacey 
Olga L. Chernak Amalia R. Lazaro 
Muriel E. Clapper Ruth M. Leahy 
Helen S. Comac Mabel D. Lewis 
Catherine N. CotsonesCatherine M. Loeffel 
Therese E. Daley Beulalys Masterson 
Dolores A. Damberger Maxine Miller 
Grace M. Dickson Catherine E. Paight 
Muriel E. Eckelberg Ruth M. Pray 
Janice W. Feagin Bernadette L. Reider 
Rose M. Ferrelli Mildred E. Schapiro 
Mary E. Fetters Marie J. Schmahl 
Enola S. Flowers Kathryn E. Schultz 
Bertha G. Goodfellow Virginia M. Shaffer 
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Jane M. Valine 

Alma E. V. Walisten 
Rosemary Witt 
Harriet L. Wood 
Donna P. Zimmerman 


Marian F. Sindoni 
Roberta W. Smith 
Artrude M. Stark 
Marilynn C. Stevens 
Phyllis R. Strobel 
Harriet Ter Borg 


IN THE AIR FoRCE 
PROMOTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the United States Air Force, under the 
provisions of section 508 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947: 


To be first lieutenants 


Wilbert Edward Habakangas 
Rowland Douglas Smith, Jr. 
James Morton Bush 

Oscar Wallace Lincoln Brown 
Travis Ervin Koch 

Hugh Munsey Smith 
William Jackson Rand 
Darrell Glenn Williamson 
Joel Charles Lee 

Carl Walters, Jr. 

Ray Lorentzen Barry 
Robert Leonard Vandiver 
Roger Treat Jackson, Jr. 
Kenneth Ballard Smith 
Hollon Howard Bridges 
James Tipton Barnes 
Arthur Wallace Augustine, Jr. 
Charles Arthur Sherman 
Albert Verne Works, Jr. 
Edward Robert Brandt 
Harry Leroy Bates 

Charles Edward Limbird 
Thomas Edison Ivey 
Robert Ervin Nash, Jr. 
Erling Orvin Wehlander 
George Elmer Hedge 
Maston Adolphus O’Neal, Jr. 
Edwin Cole Walker 

James Harris Mize 

Paul David Lehman 

Mark Edward Wilt 

Milton Kenneth Kegley 
Jack Bonds Robbins 
Donald Edward Greer 
Wallace Reid Watson 
Remer LaVerne Harding 
James Carson Taylor 
Charles Clancie Yates 
Walter Bennett Forbes 
Robert Edward Gordon 
William Monroe Bomar, Jr. 
Felix Asla, Jr. 

Robert Meade Ryan, Jr. 
Irl Duane Johnson 

Giles Anthony Robb, Jr, 
Ziba Bennitt Ogden 
Myron Belmont Goers 
Earl Lewis Suneson 

Miles Edsel Taylor 

Peter David Summer 
George Zane Schroeder 
Howard Mac Lane 

William Joseph McMahon 
Robert William Maloy 
Malcolm Albert Stewart 
Hawood Estle Kornegay, Jr. 
Lawrence Kenneth Ricker 
Richard Albert Atkins, Jr, 
Stanley Joseph Buinicky 
Marshall Rae Duncan 
William Doyle Taylor, Jr. 
Robert Harry Cline 
Lawrence Vincent Bach, Jr. 
Robert Edwin Vickers, Jr. 
James Francis Ward, Jr. 
Rodger Sheridan Elliott 
John Patrick Walsh 
Charles Evans Beardsley 
Herman Arthur Hammel 
Louis Rae Harris 

Kenneth Ray Van Zandt 
William Henry Perkins 
Edwin Raymond Kellogg 
Robert Newton Fidler 
William Cullen Schwitzgebel 
Paul Bryan Monroe, Jr. 
William Albert Seward, Jr. 
Harry Frank Greenhow 
Donald Michael Walters 
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IN THE NAvy 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE SUPPLY CORPS OF THE 
NAVY, IN THE GRADES INDICATED 
Lieutenant commander 
Edward C. Sockerson 


Lieutenants 
William R. May 
George S. Rawson 
Lieutenant (junior grade) 
Howard D. McPike 


Ensigns 
Alan J. Frankel 
Calvin D. Landis 
Roger M. Wilsie 
To be ensigns in the Navy 


Morrison D. Ismond 
John D. Shaw 


To be ensign in the Supply Corps of the Navy 
William F. Cecil 


To be a lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Chaplain Corps of the Navy 


Ernst A. Wolfram, Jr. 


To be ensigns in the Nurse Corps of the 
Navy 


Arlene B. Cressman 
Josephine L. Croftchik 
Constance R. Esposito 
Alice C. Fogarty 
Yoshiko Tanigawa 


Marguerite Asci 
Anna M. Belaire 
Ruth M. Bowers 
Marian J. Bricker 
Catherine P. Clarke 
Theresa T. Clarke 


The following-name officers to the grades 
indicated in the Medical Corps of the Navy: 
Commander 
John J. Brown 
Lieutenant commander 
William L. Roberts 


Lieutenant 
Thomas D. Yocum 


Lieutenants (junior grade) 


Charles E. Boonstra ‘Thomas W. Stewart 
Elbert C. Brinning, Jr. Louis Sussman 
John W. Howard Richard K. Williams 
John H. Liles, Jr. 


The following-named officer to the grade 
indicated in the Medical Service Corps of the 
Navy: 


Lieutenant 
Bernard G. Platt 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 
APPOINTMENT TO THE MARINE CORPS 
To be a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps 

James J. Gorman 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Marcu 9, 1948 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most gracious Lord, Thou who hast 
brought us to the light of this day, we 
pray that we may never falter in our 
devotion to Thee and to our country. 

Do Thou send us forth glorying in our 
material and spiritual blessings; forbid 
that we should waste them in riotous liv- 
ing or in those follies which are the 
foretoken of regret, of poverty, and a 
barren home life. Do Thou keep our peo- 
ple frugal and yet generous in dispens- 
ing their good fortune. Grant that the 
discipline of life, which comes from econ- 
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omy, from industry and its tasks, may 
teach us to shun vain delights and to 
labor zealously for the good of our people 
and for the restoration of a sane and 
wise understanding through all this 
yearning world. 

Hear us for the sake of Thy dear Son, 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H.R. 408. An act for the relief of Lawson 
Ashby; Mrs. Ora Ashby; and Lawson Ashby, 
the legal guardian of Betty Mae Ashby, a 
minor; Darrel Ashby, a minor; Kenneth Ash- 
by, a minor; and Vernon Ashby, a minor; 

H.R.431. An act for the relief of the 
Columbia Hospital of Richland County, S. C.; 

H.R.621. An act for the relief of Vera 
Frances Elicker; 

H.R. 697. An act for the relief of Mrs. Essie 
N. Fannin, Miss Helen Hicks, Miss Marie 
Hicks, Miss Frances Fannin, William O. 
Thompson, and Mrs. W. D. Thompson; 

H. R. 993. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Norman C. Cobb, Naomi R. Cobb, and Gar- 
land L. Cobb; 

H.R.1131. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim or 
claims of Charles L. Baker; 

H. R. 1139. An act for the relief of Dr. Gisela 
Perl (Krausz) ; 

H.R.1152. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Inga Patterson, widow of F. X. Patterson; 

H.R, 1298. An act for the relief of Anas- 
tasios Panage Ioannatos (known as Anasta- 
sios Panage Ionnetos or Tom Panage Yana- 
tos) ; 

H.R. 1654. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Mrs. Elizabeth Campbell; 

H.R. 1864. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Raiford D. Smith; 

H.R. 1929. An act for the relief of Edwin 
Osgood Cogan, his wife Helen Olga Cogan, 
and his daughter Isabel Joan Cogan; 

H.R. 2012. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Pearl Cole; 

H. R. 2268. An act for the relief of Charles 
E. Crook and B. L. Fielder; 

H. R. 2293. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate navigation on the 
Great Lakes and their connecting and tribu- 
tary waters”; approved February 8, 1895; 

H.R.2378. An act for the relief of Stan- 
ley-Yelverton, Inc.; 

H. R. 2374. An act for the relief of Nita H. 
Stanley; 

H.R.3175. An act to add certain public 
and other lands to the Shasta National For- 
est, Calif.; 

H.R. 3742. An act for the relief of Robert 
Wilhelm Gerling; 

H.R. 3936. An act to authorize the United 
States Park Police to make arrests within 
Federal reservations in the environs of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3964. An act for the relief of Thomas 
D. Sherrard; 

H.R. 3973. An act relating to the compen- 
sation of commissioners for the Territory of 
Alaska; 

H.R. 4331. An act for the relief of Bertha 
M. Rogers; 

H.R. 4541. An act for the relief of Jesse F. 
Cannon, Jackson Jones, and the estate of 
John Halstadt; 

H.R. 4570. An act for the relief of Howard 
A. Yeager; and 

H.R. 4980. An act relating to the acqui- 
sition by the United States of State-owned 
lands within Glacier National Park, in the 
State of Montana, and for other purposes. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H.R. 2502. An act to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare and advancement of the Kla- 
math Indians in Oregon; and 

H.R. 4838. An act to extend the period of 
validity of the act to facilitate the admission 
into the United States of the alien fiancées 
or fiancés of members of the armed forces of 
the United States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 69. An act for the relief of Mrs. Flor- 
ence Benolken; 

S. 148. An act for the relief of Charles G. 
Meyers; 

S. 182. An act for the relief of Sgt. John H. 
Mott; 

S. 188. An act for the relief of Dionisio R. 
Trevino; 

S.576. An act for the relief of Dan C. 
Rodgers; 

8.675. An act to provide for the naturali- 
zation of Mary Gemma Kawamura; 

S.969. An act for the relief of Damian 
Arruti; 

S. 1046. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ja- 
cinta Santos Harn, Dr. Charles S. Harn, Helen 
Harn, Winifred Mary Harn, and James Harn; 

S.1090. An act to safeguard and consoli- 
date certain areas of exceptional public value 
within the Superior National Forest, State 
of Minnesota, and for other purposes; 

= 1142. An act for the relief of Anna Pech- 
nik; 

S. 1164. An act for the relief of Doris D. 
Chrisman; 

S. 1263. An act for the relief of Fire District 
No. 1 of the town of Colchester, Vt.; 

8.1307. An act for the relief of Edward 
Trapier Rogers; 

S. 1312. An act for the relief of Jeanette 
Cc. Jones and minor children; 

8.1331. An act for the relief of Frances 
Ethel Beddington; 

8.1468. An act providing for payment of 
$50 to each enrolled member of the Mescalero 
Apache Indian Tribe from funds standing 
to their credit in the Treasury of the United 
States; 


S. 1550. An act for the relief of John Clark 
Sharman; 


8.1588. An act for the relief of E. W. 
Strong; 


8.1630. An act for the relief of Louis L. 
Williams, Jr.; 


8.1651. An act to amend the General 
Bridge Act of 1946; 


S. 1654. An act for the relief of John E. 
Peterson and Guy F. Allen; 


8S. 1742. An act for the relief of John Fred- 
erick Firth-Hand; 

8S. 1871. An act to restore certain lands to 
the town site of Wadsworth, Nev.; 


S. 1875. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Francis D. Shoemaker; 


S. 1958. An act to provide for the designa- 
tion of the reservoir formed by the dam on 
the Grand River near Fort Gibson, Okla., as 
Lake Chouteau; and 


S. 2081. An act to extend the provisions of 
the Federal Airport Act to the Virgin Islands, 


TRANSFER OF OFFICERS BETWEEN THE 
SERVICES 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Security Act of 1947 provides 
for the transfer of officers between the 
Army and Air Force, but no provision is 
made for transfer between the Air Force 
and the Navy. ‘Tne Army to Air Force 
transfers were made possible because, of 
course, the Air Force was being separated 
from the Army. However, in that trans- 
fer provision there was a limitation upon 
top rank of officers that could be 
transferred, which was to grade of major. 

As chairman of the Combat Aviation 
Subcommittee of the Congressional Avia- 
tion Policy Board, it is my firm be- 
lief that this limitation should be re- 
moved and that, in fact, all limitations 
should be removed for transfer among 
the armed services. There is a serious 
shortage in the armed forces between the 
ages of 43 and 53 years. 

The older officers who have made a 
career of military aviation are retiring 
rapidly, and there is a dearth of experi- 
ence in the age level immediately below 
them. 

On the other hand, there is a con- 
siderable number of naval aviators in 
the 43 to 53 age level, including Marine 
Corps aviators, who have excellent ex- 
perience and whose opportunities for 
service and promotion are less than those 
of opposite numbers in the Air Force. 
Authority to make transfers from one 
organization to another might well cor- 
rect this situation and result in greater 
equity as well as greater effectiveness in 
the two arms. 

Moreover there is a great need for 
the exchange of ideas and knowledge 
of each others techniques and problems, 
which if effected, would bring about 
greater understanding between the two 
services, and which would serve to ad- 
vance the art of combat aeronautics. 

The Navy Department is opposed to 
this legislation, according to expressions 
before the Combat Subcommittee of the 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board, 
but in my opinion, as chairman of that 
subcommittee, their opposition is an ex- 
pression of weakness in position rather 
than in strength. It should serve the 
Navy Department very well indeed to 
make such transfers possible and from 
at least two standpoints: 

First. Such transfers would inject into 
the armed forces some of the fine train- 
ing experience and understanding of 
naval problems, which is needed by the 
Air Force, in order to effect a greater 
unity between the two air arms, and 
secondly, such transfers would open the 
promotion list in the Navy to the ad- 
vancement of some of the younger offi- 
cers who may find promotion quite slow 
in the Navy, thereby bringing in a more 
youthful spirit into the higher grades of 
rank. 

One of the greatest needs we have 
today in the armed services is common 
understanding between the several arms. 
This lack of understanding was set forth 
clearly in the Board’s report when we 
said: 

The loyalty of each service to its traditions 
is understandable but unyielding adherence 
to service loyalties at the expense of na- 
tional security is a luxury the Nation can 
no longer afford. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEARNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include certain 
excerpts from MacArthur, the Man of 
the People. 

Mr. SMITH of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances; to 
include in one a statement made by him 
on March 8, 1948, before the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, and in the 
other a letter from Mrs. Wilson, of Seat- 
tle, relative to pay increases for postal 
and other Federal employees. 

Mr. LEMKE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter to Secretary 
Anderson by the Ohio Farm Federation. 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE SPECULATION 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? , 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, despite ef- 
forts of the Congress to bring back or- 
derly and normal trading on the com- 
modity exchanges, the overshadowing in- 
fluence of government purchases con- 
tinues to dominate the market. Let us 
take the case of cotton. Despite the fact 
that thousands of textile workers en- 
gaged in making low-cost cotton textile 
garments have been laid off due to the 
terrific price of cotton textiles and the 
increasing buyer resistance against pay- 
ing exorbitant prices for cheap garments, 
and despite the fact that sales resistance 
is growing in the Far East and sales are 
falling off, the price of raw cotton on the 
exchanges continues to mount. This is 
also in spite of the fact that the present 
crop season throughout the world indi- 
cates that there may be over-production 
of raw cotton. Certain big interests 
that are gambling for tremendous stakes 
in the cotton market are forcing the 
price up. In so doing they are forcing 
the textile manufacturers to exact un- 
conscionable prices from the consuming 
public not only here in America, but in 
foreign lands as well. The great cotton 
trading firm headed by Mr. Will Clayton 
has made enormous profits in cotton and 
if prospective deals for deliveries of cot- 
ton under the various Marshall plans go 
through, they will reap another golden 
harvest at the expense largely of the peo- 
ple of America. 

On March 1, 1948, the Dow-Jones news 
ticker contained this significant item: 

Cotton has rallied into new high ground 
for the day on general buying attributed 
principally to the belief the Marshall plan 
will be readily adopted and touch off a sub- 
stantial export in cotton. Projected figures 
on cotton exports assuming the program is 
adopted have been placed at 780,000 bales 
for the April-June period this year. Mills 
also have been covering contracts more ag- 
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gressively on the possibility that the supply 
situation in raw cotton may suddenly tighten 
up further. 


Thus it is clear that the present high 
price of raw cotton is being maintained 
by huge speculators who see in the pro- 
posed government purchases of cotton 
@n opportunity for another collossal 
clean-up. I am not here to condemn 
the commodity exchanges. They are a 
very necessary part of our economic life. 
The difficulty, however, arises when the 
government projects itself into the com- 
modity picture and makes huge commit- 
ments that the boys on the inside get 
wind of in time to clean up on the mar- 
ket. In this situation they are gambling 
that the proposed commitments for cot- 
ton exports under the Marshall plan and 
under the relief-in-occupied-areas pro- 
gram of the Army will go through as 
planned. I think it well to state that if 
the Marshall plan is ultimately adopted 
it cannot operate until it has been im- 
plemented by appropriations. As a 
member of the House Subcommittee on 
Deficiency that will no doubt conduct the 
hearings on the estimates for appropria- 
tions, I want it distinctly understood now 
that this cotton export program is go- 
ing to be thoroughly checked into. I for 
one do not intend to be a party to pro- 
moting government buying of domes- 
tically produced commodities at inflated 
prices made possible by the controls ex- 
ercised by huge speculators in commodity 
futures. 

The United States Government should 
never be used for the purpose of permit- 
ting Will Clayton and his crowd of cotton 
speculators to reap another terrific profit 
that must ultimately come from the peo- 
ple of the United States. 


THE LATE MISS EMILY P. BISSELL 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Dela- 
ware? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, to my great sorrow I learned that yes- 
terday Miss Emily P. Bissell, a beloved 
and distinguished Delawarean, passed on 
to her eternal reward. Her loss to the 
citizens of Delaware and people through- 
out the world is immeasurable. 

As everyone knows, Miss Bissell’s out- 
standing contribution, among many oth- 
er influences for good, was the founding 
of the first antituberculosis Christmas 
seal in December 1907. From very small 
beginnings the annual Christmas seal 
has aided substantially in financing the 
organized fight against tuberculosis in 
every State and has resulted in saving 
thousands upon thousands of lives. 

Miss Bissell was a grand and gracious 
lady whose untiring devotion to the needs 
of humanity will always be remembered 
with gratitude, and her life will prove an 
inspiration to all mankind, today as well 
as in generations to come. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to the 
members of her immediate family. All 
of us share in their sorrow. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
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address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude a resolution, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing into the 
House, as is also the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK], a joint 
resolution to the effect that the person- 
nel-reduction program in the Veterans’ 
Administration, effective March 31, 1948, 
and affecting approximately 8,500 em- 
ployees, be terminated. Each employee 
released under such program shall be re- 
stored to the Veterans’ Administration 
rolls to the position vacated by such em- 
ployee. The resolution appropriates the 
sum of $6,000,000 to take care of that cut 
of 8,500 employees up to June 30. A great 
injustice is being done to the veterans 
in the curtailment of essential services, 
because the Veterans’ Administration 
does not have enough money to perform 
those services. I believe the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, realizing the 
needs, will approve the $6,000,000 and 
that the resolution will pass the House 
unanimously. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Be it resolved, etc., That the personnel- 
reduction program of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, effective March 31, 1948, and affect- 
ing approximately 8,500 employees, is hereby 
terminated, and each employee released un- 
der such program shall be restored to the 
Veterans’ Administration rolls, to the posi- 
tion vacated by such employee, effective the 
date of release from such employment. For 
the foregoing purposes, there is hereby ap- 
propriated out of funds in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated the sum of $6,000,000, 
which is hereby made available for expendi- 
tures for the last quarter of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATION BILL, 1949 


Mr. CANFIELD, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, reported the bill 
(H. R. 5770) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1532), which was read a first and second 
time, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GARY reserved all points of order 
on the bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TEAGUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include extraneous material. 

Mr. BATTLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a poem and a letter. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a resolution from 
the South Carolina General Assembly 
and two editorials. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a state- 
ment by John D McCall, a prominent at- 
torney of Dallas, Tex., in behalf of the 
American Lar Associaticn, before the 
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joint meeting of the Senate and House 
Judiciary Committees, on February 27, 
1948, on the tidelands and submerged 
land bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorD in two instances and include in 
one a statement made by Hon. Thomas 
Dorgan, clerk of the superior court in 
Boston, and in the other a letter and a 
resolution from a constituent. 

Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an article. 

Mr. FORAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution adopted 
by the United Veterans Council, of 
Providence, R. I., protesting the cut-back 
of personnel in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. COOPER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp and include an editorial on the 
reciprocal trade-agreement program. 

Mr. KEFAUVER (at the request of Mr. 
PRIEST) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. DEANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an address delivered 
by Hon. JAmMEs C. AUCHINCLOss, of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. DAGUE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a letter he had just 
received from Palestine. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD in two instances. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a radio 
address. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD in two instances and in each to 
include some printed material. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that today, following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

“DEAD MAN VOTED” 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I hold 
here a clipping from the Kansas City 
Star-Times of Thursday, March 4. 

The headline reads: “Dead Man 
Voted.” 

Knowing the Star to be a factual 
paper—printing the facts—you would be 
justified in assuming the story under 
that headline disclosed a miracle. 

It was no miracle. It is merely 
the sordid story of “ghost voting” as 
practiced by the Pendergast political 
machine. 

The subhead states: “Name of Abra- 
ham Lundzers was used in 1946 primary, 
Phelps charges—Died 2 years before— 
Poll book and death certificate are in 
evidence at conspiracy trial.” 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN AND THE CIVIL- 
RIGHTS PROGRAM 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
light of his recent actions, it certainly 
came as no surprise to the southern 
Democrats that President Truman was a 
candidate for reelection. We knew that 
the day he came out with his civil-rights 
recommendations. According to Mr. 
McGratu, the President has been very 
fair in stating specifically what he wants: 
He wants the civil-rights program 
passed; he wants the South throttled; 
and most of all he wants to be President 
again. Now southern Democrats are 
going to play fair with the President and 
tell him he is not going to get a thing 
that he asked for. Frankly, I would sug- 
gest that he quit now while he is just 
20,000,000 votes behind. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN AND THE SOUTH 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I have au- 
thority only to speak for the First Con- 
gressional District of South Carolina. It 
is first in many respects. We were the 
first to unmask Mr. Truman’s hypocrisy 
and we will be the last to join him. We 
regard President Truman as a bankrupt 
politician. Consequently, we will not 
subscribe to any of his stock at any price, 
There is no price at which we can be 
bought, and we subscribe to none of his 
stock. As my friend, the gentleman from 
Mississippi has said, he is now only 20,- 
000,000 votes behind. As far as I am 
concerned, he is still hitched to the post. 
All of the people in the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee who have stolen our 
party label from the South, who made 
Truman’s accident a possibility cannot 
corral us and time will not heal the 
wound into which thoy have rubbed salt. 
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That wound is a gaping one today and 


we are bleeding profusely. When we 
stop that wound, it will be at our own 
price, and not at the price of somebody 
who thinks that we will come in the back 
door and forget these assaults upon our 
dignity and the traditions of the people 
who kept the Democratic light burning 
during the darkest hours of our coun- 
try’s political adversity. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HART asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement of the 
Polish-American Congress. 

Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD in two instances. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 484) and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the studies and investigations 
authorized by rule XI (1) (Q) incurred by 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, not to 
exceed $200,000 additional, including ex- 
penditures for the employment of experts, 
special counsel, clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House on vouchers au- 
thorized by such committee and signed by 
the chairman thereof, and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution provides money for the re- 
search and investigations by the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities of the 
House. This committee was originally 
provided for in a resolution of January 
3, 1945. Previous to 1945 we had the old 
Dies committee, named for Martin Dies, 
the chairman. Therefore we had really 
had an Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee for over 10 years. When the Reor- 
ganization Act was passed a year and a 
half ago the committee having jurisdic- 
tion of that bill as well as the House in- 
cluded the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities as one of the regular 
standing committees of the House. The 
resolution speaks for itself, Mr. Speaker. 
It provides $200,000 and it is presumed 
that that will cover the expenses for the 
balance of this year. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the attitude and the action of the Un- 
American Activities Committee toward a 
very famous scientist, Dr. Edward U. 
Condon, has been very unjust and unfair. 
The conduct of that committee on the 
Condon case is typical. Dr. Condon has 
been deliberately made a victim of popu- 
lar hysteria against Russia. He has not 
been heard by the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. He requested a hearing 
twice before, and again last week; but 
his requests have been denied. Even a 

common felon is given a hearing. As a 
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result of the campaign of proscription 
and impassioned propaganda stirred up 
by the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, foremost scientists generally have 
warned that they will not undertake any 
research work for the Government be- 
cause they believe their honor, their pa- 
triotism, and their loyalty would be ques- 
tioned by these unfair tactics of the mem- 
bers of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, and they feel their positions 
would be placed in jeopardy, for no good 
reason, but merely by unsubstantiated 
opinion and trials in the newspapers un- 
fortunately conducted by members of 
this committee. They should not be 
made to risk public condemnation with- 
out even a hearing, or on evidence that 
would be thrown out in any court of 
common law or equity. A subcommittee 
of the Atomic Energy Committee has 
been authorized to go into this matter. 
Dr. Condon properly requested study by 
that subcommittee, asserting: . 

The public smears of scientists were en- 
dangering the whole scientific future of the 
Nation. 


I believe that the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee has done great harm 
and has rendered disservice by unfound- 
ed accusations against the innocent and 
by condemnation by suspicion and by 
association. I believe the committee de- 
serves sharp and cqndign criticism. It 
does not merit any support by way of the 
added appropriations involved in the 
pending bill. I fear that with that ap- 
propriation more harm than good will 
be done. I am one of those who believe 
with the famous English writer, William 
Bolitho, who said: 

Justice must never use injustice in its fight 
on unjustice—for fear of making it just. 


And that is exactly what this commit- 
tee has done. In its fury to get at com- 
munism it has used methods that smack 
of totalitarianism. The committee de- 
liberately disregarded the views of the 
FBI, which said in effect that there was 
no evidence of disloyalty of Dr. Condon. 
Apparently through misguided zeal and 
unjustifiable methods the agents of the 
committee, if not committee members, 
developed a sort of phobia against Con- 
don. Such practices have justified my 
continued objection to the committee. 
I shall not support the bill before us. 
It involves a useless as well as harmful 
expenditure of $200,000. I have not the 
figures, but my estimation is that this 
sum will mean well nigh a total appro- 
priation to this committee of a million 
dollars—and for what? Certainly no 
genuine service to the Nation—only dis- 
service. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
Sippi [Mr. RANKIN], a member of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities will 
not lose anything at all by the opposition 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. He has never supported it and 
I do not think he ever will. 

The vicious, unjust attacks, and the 
erroneous statements made by the gen- 
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tleman from Illinois [Mr. SapatH] are 
enough to shock the honest, patriotic 
Members of the House who know the 
facts. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. What statements does 
the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. RANKIN. All of them. He had 
introduced a bill to abolish this commit- 
tee. Let him call it up, and let us call 
the roll on it, and he will not get 1 vote 
out of 10. 

The Members of this Congress who 
have taken the most abuse from the 
enemies of our country, and who have 
worked harder to try to protect this 
Nation than anybody else connected with 
this Government have been the mem- 
bers of this Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

They bring up this Condon case. The 
Condon matter was taken up a year ago, 
not by our committee, but by the FBI. 

There is a letter from the FBI in the 
files of the Department of Commerce 
about three pages long that every Mem- 
ber of both Houses of Congress ought to 
read. 

I have not seen all of that letter, but 
I have seen enough to know that every 
Member of Congress should read it. Yet 
they presume to withhold it from a con- 
gressional committee. If there is noth- 
ing wrong, then why withhold that letter? 

Mr. Speaker, there are enemies in this 
country today plotting to get their hands 
on the atomic bomb. Every one of those 
enemies hates the Committee on Un- 
American Activities almost as much as 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cet- 
LER] and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SaBATH] do. 

Let us see what it might mean if they 
did get their hands on the atomic bomb. 
They could place 12 of those bombs in 12 
of the large cities of America with time 
fuses and blow this country almost to 
smithereens. 

Suppose one were planted in New York 
and exploded. An atomic bomb exploded 
in Washington would burn to a crisp 
everything from Silver Spring, Md., to 
Alexandria, Va. I have on my wall a 
picture of a steel mill in Nagasaki, Japan, 
that was a mile from where the bomb fell. 
That picture was taken by an American 
soldier from my home county. It is just 
a twisted mass of steel girders. Never on 
earth has there been such a devastating 
instrument in the hands of man. 

Put one of them in New York and you 
would never hear from the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] again. And 
what a calamity. 

But that is not all. It would leave that 
great city a wreckage of ruin and ashes. 

Let them plant one in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
one of our greatest centers of steel pro- 
duction; one in Baltimore, Md.; one in 
Boston, Mass.; one in Philadelphia; one 
in Detroit, Mich.; one in Chicago; one in 
New Orleans; and one in Los Angeles, 
and explode them all at one time, and it 
would wreck this country almost to the 
point of national demoralization. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Why does the gentle- 
man leave.out the State of Mississippi? 

Mr. RANKIN. We have no large cities 
in Mississippi. I was going to say we 
would have room for many of the refu- 
gees, but I should think the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] would want 
to go the other direction if he should 
survive. 

Whenever anybody begins to tamper 
with the secrets of the atomic bomb, I 
say it is time for a committee of Con- 
gress to look into it. 

You remember 2 or 3 years ago the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
when it was getting the same opposi- 
tion it is getting now, was trying to run 
down some spies who were seeking the 
atomic-bomb secrets in this country. 
They got away from us and got into 
Canada. If it had not been for one thing 
that occurred in Canada, the secrets of 
the atomic bomb would be in the hands 
of the enemy today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. This committee is ren- 
dering one of the greatest services ever 
rendered by any committee of the Con- 
gress of the United States. We are not 
out to persecute anybody, but we are try- 
ing to protect this country. 

I trust that there will only be two votes 
against this resolution—the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SaBatu]. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Marcantonio]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Mississippi has been 
attempting to frighten this Congress into 
voting this appropriation by raising an 
atomic-bomb scare. I agree that we have 
had a great deal of atomic activity. We 
have had atomic activity against the civil 
liberties of the American people, and that 
atomic activity against the civil liberties 
of Americans has come from the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. There 
is fear in this land, fear of war, fear of 
depression, fear of the future because of 
present shortages and high prices. Gov- 
ernment employees being subjected to a 
loyalty purge fear loss of their jobs; fear 
in the offices, mines, mills, and factories 
is rampant throughout this Nation. The 
endangering of American civil liberties, 
caused by the activities of this commit- 
tee, has contributed largely to this fear. 
Americans, whose birthright is freedom, 
have been subjected to fear, fear of in- 
vestigations of Government employees, 
of factory workers, clerks in business 
Offices, scientists; in fact no one is safe 
from investigation. I think the time has 
come when Congress must courageously 
state that the loyalty of Americans does 
not have to be questioned or investigated. 
Rather than trust the biased investiga- 
tions of this committee, I prefer to trust 
the common sense and intelligence of 
the American people. The security of 
this Nation can better be safeguarded 
by the people themselves than by this 
committee which has, for 10 years, ex- 
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isted in violation of the Bill of Rights 
of these United States. 

Fundamentally what is this all about? 
Congress can investigate only in those 
fields in which it can legislate. Con- 
gress cannot investigate in those fields 
in which it cannot legislate. Certainly, 
Congress cannot legislate in violation of 
the first amendment. It cannot legislate 
in the field of freedom of speech, and 
freedom of the press, and right of assem- 
bly, and since it cannot iegislate in those 
fields it cannot investigate in those fields. 
I trust that soon the highest Court of 
this land will cease to evade the issue 
and will pass on it squarely. I have 
every confidence to believe that when 
that issue is determined it will be de- 
termined to the effect that this com- 
mittee’s investigations have been in vio- 
lation of the first amendment. I am 
confident that the day is not far off when 
the American people will repudiate the 
activities of this committee as repugnant 
to America’s democratic traditions. 
Therefore, you will find that all the 
money the Congress has appropriated for 
this committee for the past 10 years will 
have been completely wasted and will 
have been expended in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Of course, Red baiting is a very con- 
venient instrument in the hands of re- 
actionaries. It is used to evade the real 
problems that confront the people. It 
was used against the unemployed in the 
past, it was used against labor and it 
is still being used against labor, it is 
being used against progressive political 
movements, it is being used every time 
a real effort is made for progress in 
America. Red baiting is the underlying 
technique of this committee. 

The basic difficulty with this commit- 
tee is that this committee would have 
us believe that monopoly capital and 
Americanism are synonymous, and that 
anybody who questions monopoly capi- 
tal, anybody who in any form disagrees 
with the operations of monopoly capital, 
is to be condemned as subversive. The 
committee’s concept of loyalty is at vari- 
ance with progress. 

Let us go a step further. Let us ex- 
amine another standard that this com- 
mittee has set. You take the standard 
set by the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. RANKIN], himself. Any person who 
advocates the FEPC, according to the 
gentleman from Mississippi, is subver- 
sive. Any person who advocates the ab- 
olition of the poll tax, according to the 
gentleman from Mississippi, is subver- 
sive. 

Mr. RANKIN. He is not subversive, 
he is just off. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. There is an ex- 
ample of whatI mean. He does not now 
call them subversive as he has done on 
other occasions, today he calls them off. 
The gentleman has merely modified his 
atomic activities. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Morris], a member of our 
committee. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no substitute for fairness, there is no 
substitute for common sense and there 
is no question in my mind but that we 
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in America today should check ourselves 
a little bit and see if we are either going 
on a witch hunt or bordering on such a 
journey. As far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I am against our going in that 
direction. 

I intend to support this resolution be- 
cause I think that any committee we 
have in the House should be reasonably 
supported by appropriations. In my 
judgment it is not a proper method to 
deal with this matter involved to cut 
off appropriations. Certainly they ought 
to have sufficient appropriations to func- 
tion properly and I expect always to sup- 
port such appropriations to the best of 
my ability as ‘ong as the committee 
exists. 

On the other hand, I think this Con- 
gress ought definitely to fix some kind 
of rules and regulations, not only for this 
committee, but for all committees that 
investigate, and to see that every person 
who is charged with any kind of sub- 
versive activity or with any kind of wrong 
doing that will cast contumely upon him 
or hold him up to public hatred or ridi- 
cule is in all fairness given his so-called 
day in court, as it were; a chance to be 
heard. 

Gentlemen, it is not fair, it is not just, 
it is not American, for any of us in 
authority to so conduct ourselves as to 
not even give a criminal a fair hearing. 
When we start out on any program other 
than one of fairness and justice it may 
lead eventually to the destruction of my 
country and your country that we all 
love and for which I would give my life 
in a minute and for which I offered it 
once. I, for one, protest some of these 
unfair things that are being done in the 
name of patriotism. We ought to for- 
mulate some kind of rules to guide our 
committees. Iam in favor of that. But 
certainly on the other hand, common 
fairness and common sense ought to 
teach us that we cannot obtain the de- 
sired result by refusing appropriations 
to a duly constituted committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. How much has been 
appropriated to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities up to date, and what 
will the total amount be, taking into 
consideration the present appropriation 
of $200,000 that they are asking for? 

Mr. MORRIS. I am sorry I cannot 
answer that question. 

Mr. CELLER. Perhaps the chairman 
of the committee may be able to answer 
the question if the gentleman will be 
kind enough to yield to him. 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. LeCompte]. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. This request is for 
$200,000. In 1947, the committee had 
$100,000. Does that answer the gentle- 
man’s question? 

Mr. CELLER. What is the total 
amount to date of all appropriations for 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. In order to answer 
that question the gentleman knows, of 
course, that I would have to explain that 
previous to 1945 the Committee on Un- 
American Activities was more or less gen- 
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erally known as the Martin Dies com- 
mittee, and was not a regular committee 
of the House. } can give you all of the 
figures by years if that is what you want, 
beginning from its very inception. 

Mr. CELLER. I would like to have the 
figures roughly. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I would have to add 
the figures up. Previous to 1945 it was 
$652,000. ‘That was before the resolu- 
tion of January 1945, making the com- 
mittee a regular standing committee of 
the House. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I beg of 
the Members of the House to be fair with 
this committee and make a fair appro- 
priation for it. But I beg that com- 
mittee and all committees to be fair, 
whether there is any specific mandate 
from the Congress to that effect or not, 
to be fair with any and all, who are 
charged with any improper action, com- 
ing within the purview of that particular 
committee. If any of them are not, then 
I beg of you that we at once prepare 
rules that will require all committees of 
the House to be fair in dealing with 
everyone. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the newest Member of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Isacson]. 

Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Speaker, as a new 
Member of this House, I am about to cast 
my first important record vote. It will 
be a vote against the proposed appro- 
priation of $200,000 for the continuation 
of the activities of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

The tenth anniversary of the commit- 
tee, there are no telegrams of congratu- 


lations, no messages of good wishes, but 
instead there is an overwhelming ava- 
lanche of protests from prominent Amer- 


icans including scientists, educators, 
artists, and businessmen, Americans such 
as Dr. Frank Aydelotte, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Henry Seidel Canby, Olin Downes, 
Albert Einstein, Dean Christian Gauss, 
Dean Erwin N. Griswold, Fannie Hurst, 
Helen Keller, Dr. Wesley Mitchell, Prof. 
Ernest M, Patterson, Dr. Maurice Vissch- 
er, Dean Payson S. Wild, Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise, Henry Wallace, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Philip Murray, and many others, 
who join with the late Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Wendell Willkie, in condemn- 
ing this committee. 

I am certain my colleagues will be in- 
terested to know that I made the ter- 
minating of this committee and its 
activities one of the major issues in my 
campaign for this office only a few weeks 
ago. In that campaign I stated flatly 
that I believed the activities and proce- 
dures of this committee to be at variance 
with every concept of civil rights and 
repugnant to the basic belief of Amer- 
icans in fair play. 

As the gentleman from New York, 
Congressman Marcantonio, had dem- 
onstrated, the very existence of this 
committee invades the rights of all Amer- 
icans under our Constitution—under the 
first amendment, guaranteeing freedom 
of speech, freedom of thought, and free- 
dom of assembly; under the fifth amend- 
ment, which guarantees citizens against 
deprivation of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, and provides 
for certain normal judicial procedure. 
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It is undoubtedly for that reason that 
the committee in its 10 years has not 
proposed any legislation whatsoever. 

As a matter of fact, this committee 
rears its collective head only when it 
seeks renewed appropriations. Always it 
manages to uncover some dastardly plot 
or crisis which has materialized suddenly, 
to give seeming urgency to this commit- 
tee’s work. 

In January of 1939 the public was duly 
alarmed by the charge of the House com- 
mittee that our Government was honey- 
combed with subversives. In February 
1939, Congress granted $75,000. In Jan- 
uary of 1940, labor was publicly declared 
to be honeycombed and a month later 
the committee got another $75,000. In 
November 1940 there was an alleged ex- 
posé and in February 1941, Congress sur- 
rendered $150,000. And so it has gone, 
in 1942, 1943, and in every year in which 
the committee has sought new expense 
appropriation. 

Now in 1948 as we gather today to con- 
sider’ this appropriation—we are con- 
fronted with an attack by this commit- 
tee on a most respected and notable 
American scientist, Dr. Edward U. Con- 
don, Director of the National Bureau of 
Standards and one of the stanch and in- 
tensely patriotic group of scientists who 
guarded the secret of our Nation’s de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb to end the 
war against Japan. 

Dr. Condon’s patriotism and devotion 
to his country is beyond question, beyond 
suspicion—his patriotism and devotion 
to country are attested to, indeed, after 
the most exhaustive inquiry and investi- 
gation by agencies legally constituted to 
make such inquiries. 

It is no coincidence that this attack 
on Dr. Condon—an attack abhorred and 
shamed in all responsible opinion of press 
and science comes at this particular mo- 
ment—at this moment when the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
seeks the most swollen appropriation it 
has ever ventured to ask of a Congress. 

But the significance of this latest at- 
tack by the committee is even more far- 
reaching: I think the gentleman from 
Mississippi, Congressman Rankin, let the 
cat out of the bag: 

First. It is an attempt to get atomic- 
energy control out of the hands of sci- 
entists and back into the hands of the 
military. 

Second. It is a shabby but futile po- 
litical attempt to paint Henry Wallace 
as a sinister figure because he sponsored 
Mr. Condon. 

Third. It is an attempt to heighten 
among the people of America a psychosis 
of hysteria, completely abandoning the 
Rooseveltian principle of freedom from 
fear. 

Fourth. It is an attempt to divert the 
attention of the American people from 
the problems of housing and rent con- 
trol and decent labor laws and more 
schools and the end of bias and bigotry 
and anti-Semitism and Jim Crow. 

For these considerations we must vote 
against this appropriation. 

It is ironic that this expenditure 
should be seriously considered by us while 
there are demands before the Congress 
for the reduction of Federal expendi- 
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tures, for public housing, for educational 
aids to the States. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced, in view 
of the considerations I have raised that 
we cannot now afford, we can never af- 
ford, an appropriation of $200,000, or 
any sum so that Congress may look under 
the beds of an erstwhile free America. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HoLIFIELD]. 

CHARACTER ASSASSINATION SHOULD NOT BE 

PROTECTED BY CONGRESSIONAL IMMUNITY 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, when 
the previous appropriation for this com- 
mittee was considered I stated that I 
would continue to oppose future appro- 
priations for the Committee on Un- 
American Activities unless it changed its 
methods and procedures. 

The committee has not changed its 
procedures and continues to attack the 
integrity and loyalty of witnesses 
through newspaper headlines without 
giving those witnesses a chance to defend 
themselves against their accusers. 

The technique used by the committee 
counsel is biased and prejudiced, and the 
reports which he files are full of errors 
and misstatements of fact. Parts of FBI 
reports are “carelessly” omitted which 
refute the conclusions sought. We have 
a flagrant example of this “carelessness” 
in the partial report on Dr. Condon, 
which was inserted in the Recorp of 
March 2. I want to comment here on 
the use of the word “partial.” The word, 
in my opinion, is properly used both as 
to content and attitude. After using a 
portion of the FBI letter which seemed 
most favorable to the “guilt by associa- 
tion” motif, the committee counsel 
omitted a line of the letter which made 
a definite statement, as follows: 

There is no evidence to show that contacts 
between this individual and Dr. Condon 
were related to this individual’s espionage 
activities. 


Of course, the use of this statement 
would have blasted the whole tissue of 
suspicion, innuendo, and prejudiced as- 
sumptions and conclusions. The chair- 
man of the committee, I understand, 
later apologized to the newspaper re- 
porters for this “careless” omission by 
the committee counsel. But the damage 
had been done. The newspaper head- 
lines throughout the Nation had carried 
the charges which blasted the good name 
of one of America’s greatest physicists. 
This is not an isolated example of “care- 
lessness.” I have secured a special order 
for this afternoon. I expect to analyze 
this “partial” report and expose numer- 
ous errors and examples of “careless- 
ness,” bias, and assumptions based on the 
typical procedures of this committee. I 
invite those interested in truth to remain 
and listen to the exposure. 

On July 22, 1947, I analyzed a “smear” 
article against Dr. Condon which was 
printed in the Washington Times-Herald 
of July 17,1947. Talso answered certain 
statements attributed to Chairman Par- 
NELL THomas in the newspaper article 
and authored by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THomas] in the Amer- 
ican magazine of June 1947. My speech 
can be found in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD of July 22, 1947, 
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After this article appeared in June 
1947 issue of the American magazine, an 
article which Dr. Condon resented as an 
unwarranted attack on his loyalty and 
professional standing, he wrote a letter 
on July 9 to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. THomas], asking for the privilege 
of appearing before the committee to de- 
fend his good name. This request was 
ignored, and Dr. Condon tells me that he 
never received even an acknowledgement 
from the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Tuomas], Mr. Stripling, or the com- 
mittee clerk. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the issue that I 
deem important; not the fate of Dr. Con- 
don, be he innocent or guilty, but the real 
issue. 

Shall the dignity of Congress be upheld 
by the exercise of fair American proce- 
dures, or shall the respect of the Amer- 
ican people for all congressional com- 
mittees be forfeited? 

I say that this question should be an- 
swered today. A committee which con- 
tinuously blasts the reputations of 
American citizens, without giving those 
citizens their day in court, should have its 
operational funds denied. 

COMMITTEE PROCEDURE EILL TO PROTECT CIVIL 
LIBERTIES 

Mr. Speaker, during the 1 minute 
period yesterday I secured permission to 
have printed in the Recorp a copy of 
H. R. 4641 which I introduced on Decem- 
ber 4, 1947. The Members may find the 
copy printed on page 2337. 

The majority of the committees of the 
House, as a matter of common decency 
observe the rules of fair play and 
courtesy toward their witnesses. They 
usually allow a witness to: 

First. Make a statement in his own 
defense, either oral or written. 

Second. They refrain from sensational 
news releases based on rumor, hearsay 
testimony, or future intentions. 

Third. They do not make statements 
based on suspicion, innuendo, or partial 
presentation of alleged evidence. 

The purpose of my bill is to guarantee 
the civil liberties of the witnesses sum- 
moned before congressional committees. 
It would give as a matter of right, the 
protection against the abuse of citizen 
witnesses by the occasional congressional 
committee, subcommittee, or committee 
member. 

Occasionally a committee chairman or 
subcommittee chairman or a committee 
member acts so arbitrarily and in such 
an unfair manner that civil rights are 
denied. When this occurs there is wide- 
spread condemnation in the press and 
on the radio of Congress as a whole. If 
such condemnation were confined to the 
person or committee that violates the 
civil rights, it might not be so bad, but 
Congress as a whole is criticized and.con- 
demned and rightly so, because we are 
responsible for the rules of the House. 
We are in a public and moral sense re- 
sponsible for the procedures of each com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Speaker, previously I secured a 
special order for this afternoon of 1 hour, 
in which time I intend to take up the case 
of Dr. Condon and the subcommittee’s 
partial report, analyze it, and tell the 
Members of this House facts, facts which 
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will be based upon evidence, the givers 
of which, are willing to come before any 
congressional committee and certify by 
affidavit. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
one additional minute to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to point out the fact that this man, Dr. 
Condon, has been pilloried before the 
American people now for over 8 months. 
He has asked for a chance to tell his 
story; that chance has been denied by 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. I hope that he is going to get that 
chance, but if he does not get that 
chance, then I will put the facts into the 
Recorp this afternoon to allow the Mem- 
bers of this House an opportunity to 
judge of the fairness or unfairness of the 
procedure with which Dr. Condon has 
been treated. Remember, when I do that 
I am not doing it to defend Dr. Condon 
as the man, I am doing it to defend the 
principle that any American who is 
brought before a committee of Congress 
or is damaged by a Member’s slanderous 
insinuations in the press, should be given 
an opportunity to stand up and defend 
the most precious thing in life, that is 
his character. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been deeply troubled ever since I have 
been here by the very same situation that 
has troubled the gentleman from Okla- 
homa—the propriety of the methods and 
procedures of the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. 

The resolution before us necessitates a 
very difficult decision. I have thought 
it through very carefully, and have come 
to the conclusion that there is one way 
to protest these improper methods and 
procedures of the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, and that is by standing 
against this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, there are three things 
that are threatening the peace and well- 
being of the American people. First, the 
onrushing tide of the police state; and 
I believe that I have shown by my posi- 
tion on foreign policy, and by support- 
ing assistance to western Europe, Greece, 
Turkey, and China, that I intend to do 
everything an American can do to stop 
this onrushing tide. Second, the threat 
to our own constitutional democracy and 
to our freedoms. At some place we must 
hold a balance between the threat to our 
freedom which comes from violations of 
the civil rights of citizens, and the third 
threat to our peace and well-being—the 
termites who bore from within. 

I believe that the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee has gone over on the 
balance of overriding civil liberties, in 
such a way that I cannot stand for what 
they have done and give them the money 
to help them to do it; that a vote against 
this resolution is the way before us today 
to register an effective protest. 

I have proposed a joint House and Sen- 
ate committee to look into and investi- 
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gate national and international move- 
ments and to replace the Un-American 
Activities Committee; other Members 
have proposed the adoption of proce- 
dures by which the committee could deal 
fairly with witnesses and other citizens 
whom it affects. I think such a reform, 
at least, is urgently called for. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said, this is a difficult 
decision, but I can see open to me now, 
no other way to try to bring about the 
needed reform than by voting against 
this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PowE tt]. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
steadfastly opposed the Un-American 
Activities Committee from its inception, 
not because I did not believe that there 
was room in our Government, in our 
House of Representatives, for such a 
committee, but because of its methods, 
and because of its one-sided investiga- 
tions. I said last year, and I say again 
today, that when this committee really 
investigates un-American activities on all 
fronts, then I will vote for an appropria- 
tion. 

This committee has not investigated 
the terrorism of the Ku Klux Klan in 
Johnston County, Ga., last week, when 
the Klan prohibited 400 duly registered 
Negroes who had paid their poll tax, 
from voting the next day. When it 
investigates that type of un-American- 
ism, then I will vote for it. 

When this committee investigates the 
recent wave of police Jynch murder in 
Mississippi, in the area of Jackson, and 
in the capital itself. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
that those words be taken down. He is 
accusing my State of lynch murder. I 
demand that the .words be taken down. 
There is not a word of truth in that state- 
ment, and everybody familiar with the 
situation knows that there is no truth 
in it. " 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the words objected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

When this committee investigates the re- 
cent wave of police lynch murder in Missis- 
sippi in the area of Jackson, the capital 


The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
think those are unparliamentary words. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Speaker, I would 
like to be heard. 

The SPEAKER, It is a matter for the 
Chair to determine. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand; but I 
would like to be heard on the matter. 
We have a right to be heard. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has held 
that the words are not unparliamentary. 
The gentleman from New York is merely 
expressing his own opinion. The gentle- 
man from New York will proceed. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, to con- 
tinue, when such an investigation takes 
place I will gladly support an appropri- 
ation by this committee. Our Nation is 
in need of a committee at all times to 
stand as a watchdog safeguarding this 
people’s democracy against un-American 
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activities of all types. I have voted 
against this committee, its contempt ci- 
tations, and appropriations for two 
terms, and I will continue to vote against 
it until one-sided investigations are done 
away with, and the committee investi- 
gates all versions of un-Americanism in 
our country. 

I am against any form of Red baiting, 
Negro hating, and anti-Semitism. That 
is what is real un-Americanism. Ferret 
out the Ku Klux Klan, the Gerald 
Smiths, the police lynchers, the Jew 
haters, and all the rats of our land, and 
and then I will vote for real Americanism. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Buck]. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I intend 
voting in favor of this measure because 
of my belief that the committee could 
perform a real service to the Nation. In 
casting my favorable vote, however, I do 
so in the hope that the committee in the 
future will gain its publicity from jobs 
well done rather than shouting from 
housetops before jobs are even under- 
taken. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr, Bussey]. 

Mr, BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, if there 
was ever a time in the history of our 
country when we need a real American 
committee in tlle House of Representa- 
tives to ferret out these Communists and 
other subversive elements, it is now. 
Everyone in the administrative depart- 
ments, from the President of the United 


States on down, is coming up here and 
telling this Congress, “We must combat 


communism.” The Committee To In- 
vestigate Un-American Activities in the 
United States has done a constructive 
and patriotic job for the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the people of this country. 
Yes, some people will say, “Well, you have 
the FBI, you have the Secret Service, the 
various departments have their investi- 
gating agencies, why do you need an- 
other investigating agency?” I will tell 
you. The Committee on Un-American 
Activities is the only committee or agency 
of Government that can make its find- 
ing public. It is the only committee that 
is in a position to shed the light of truth 
on what is going on in this country re- 
garding these subversive elements. Why 
should any real, redblooded, patriotic, 
true American, who has the interest of 
our country at heart, shudder at a com- 
mittee investigation of un-American ac- 
tivities any more than a real law-abiding 
citizen should be afraid of the police de- 
partment of his city? It is people who 
have something to hide, people who are 
trying to undermine and overthrow our 
representative form of republican gov- 
ernment who are opposing the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee so vigorously 
all over the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that there will be 
a roll call on this resolution, because 
with the threat of a third war facing 
us, with the President appearing before 
us and pleading with us to do everything 
possible to stamp out communism and 
prevent the spread of communism, cer- 
tainly we should not be afraid to stand 
up here on a roll call and be counted as 
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to whether we are for Americanism or 
whether we want communism to run 
prevalent over this country. No loyal 
American should shirk his duty in this 
hour of need. Let us stand here before 
the public and let it be known that we 
are 100 percent behind the continuation 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. SaDowskI!]. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
a Member of this body when the Dies 
committee was created. I voted for the 
resolution at that time creating that 
committee. I voted for the first appro- 
priation for this committee. However, 
I had to stop supporting this committee 
when I saw that the purpose of the com- 
mittee was being abused and that it was 
only being used as a vehicle for publicity 
for certain members of the committee. 
I do not like the clowning and circus 
barkers that have become a part of this 
committee. I do not believe that as a 
Member of Congress I should be ap- 
propriating money to add to somebody’s 
political advertisement in this body, and 
I refuse to do that further. If the com- 
mittee had gone on with its work the 
way it should have, certainly I, and many 
others, would have supported it, be- 
cause the original objectives of the com- 
mittee were good. But, that purpose has 
not been met by the membership of this 
committee. It seems like the good men 
in this House, men who will stand up and 
do a good job, refuse to act on this com- 
mittee. It seems to me that people who 
want publicity look for a position on this 
committee. Our Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has legis- 
lative jurisdiction over the Bureau of 
Standards. Dr. Condon has appeared 
before our committee and we have in- 
spected his department. We are agreed 
that he is doing a fine job. He has mod- 
ernized the Bureau and it is operating ef- 
ficiently and in a businesslike manner. 
When this Condon matter first came up, 
the name of Mrs. Winiewicz, the Am- 
bassador’s wife, was brought into the pic- 
ture. Now, I know something about 
Mrs. Winiewicz. Mrs. Winiewicz is a 
Catholic; she is a member of Bishop 
Hlond’s church in Warsaw, who has re- 
cently been designated a Cardinal; she 
is a good Christian woman and mother, 
She is not a Communist, she is not even 
a Socialist. She comes from a wealthy 
and highly respected family in Poland, 
None of her family are Communists. 
Mrs. Winiewicz had two children, a boy 
and a girl. She went through both 
bombings of Warsaw. She went through 
the terrific bombing of 1939, and she was 
also there during the beastly bombing of 
1944, when the Germans were retreating. 
It was during this time that the Ger- 
mans leveled Warsaw to the ground. It 
was the worst destruction suffered by any 
city in the whole history of the world. 
She lived through both of those terrific 
bombings. That would be too much for a 
man to take, yet this woman took this 
alone without her husband. Her daugh- 
ter, who was 20 years of age, and a very 
beautiful girl—I saw her picture—was 
killed in the bombing of Warsaw. 
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When Mrs. Winiewicz came to this 
country I met her. She was the most 
pathetic figure, shaken and nervous. 
There were tears in the eyes of all of 
those present who heard her story. Any 
individual who had gone through any- 
thing like that you could understand 
that they must have lived through hell. 
Our own boys who went through the war 
and through the bombings today are 
lying in hospitals with shattered nerves. 
Dr. Condon made a visit to the Polish 
Embassy and met and talked with Mrs. 
Winiewicz. So did I. What is wrong 
about it? The charge that is made is 
the most unfair charge anyone could 
level against any man. Is this commit- 
tee going to assume the power to tell me 
or any American whom we can see or to 
whom we may speak? 

The press release issued by this com- 
mittee stated that someone attached to 
the Polish Government had made a re- 
quest for 270 pamphlets regarding 
nuclear energy. I checked into that. 
I am advised there are not 270 pamphlets 
available from the Department of Com- 
merce, there are only 27 of these pam- 
phlets that are available to anyone. 
You can get them in the Congressional 
Library. They have to do with nuclear 
physics, and the information is not 
secretive. The man who made the re- 
quest is a doctor with 20 years of experi- 
ence as a scientist, who is interested in 
nuclear physics. He made the request 
the same as any other scientist would 
make it. 

Why did they issue such a statement 
to the press and say someone was try- 
ing to get secret information and made 
a request for 270 secret documents? 
They were not secret and there were not 
270 of them. They are open documents 
that are made available by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

It definitely seems to me that before 
a member or a clerk of this committee 
make such statements to the press the 
Speaker of the House should decide first 
whether or not they should be permitted 
to do so. They have shown that they 
are reckless and irresponsible. They 
have no respect for men’s characters or 
reputations. They have brought dis- 
grace and discredit to this Congress. 
This $200,000 appropriation should be 
awarded to Dr. Condon as damages for 
the harm and evil committed against 
his name, character, and standing in his 
profession. 

Certainly we should appropriate no 
more money for character assassination. 

The press of the Nation, every respect- 
able editor has raised his pen in protest 
against these unethical tactics practiced 
by a couple of men on this committee. 
Here are some editorials taken from the 
local press: 

[From the Washington News] 
A Jos For First-RATE MEN 

The House of Representatives soon will be 
asked to vote its Committee on Un-American 
Activities a 1948 appropriation of $200,000— 
double the amount provided last year. 

Before granting this request, we believe, the 
House should act decisively to strengthen 
and improve the committee. 

Investigation of un-American activities is 
a proper and essential function of Congress, 
more so now than ever before. The task is 
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one of great difficulty. It calls for the serv- 
ices of first-rate men; men of wisdom, fair- 
ness, and sound judgment; men soberly in- 
terested in finding facts rather than in creat- 
ing sensations and ohtaining personal pub- 
licity. 

Too few such men have served as Members 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. For that reason, the committee 
has not commanded the high degree of public 
confidence it needs and often has laid itself 
open to damaging criticism. ; 

Most recent case in point is that of Dr. Ed- 
ward U. Condon, scientist and Director of 
the Government’s Bureau of Standards. He 
Was accused this week, in a report made 
public by the committee’s chief investigator, 
of being “one of the weakest links in our 
atomic security.” The report actually was 
that of a three-member subcommittee and 
had not yet been considered by the full com- 
mittee. 

If Dr. Condon is a loyal and discreet public 
servant, this charge obviously has done him 
unjust and irreparable injury. The charge, 
it seems to us, was based on incomplete in- 
vestigation and partial evidence—for exam- 
ple, on one sentence lifted from its context 
in a letter written by FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover. Little or no effort apparently was 
made to get the full facts, or to give Dr. Con- 
don an opportunity to defend himself before 
being publicly accused. 

Both Dr. Condon and the American people 
clearly are entitled to a thorough investiga- 
tion which will bring out the complete truth 
and determine whether he is or is not a 
trustworthy guardian of atomic information. 
But, just as clearly, the Committee on Un- 
American Activities disqualified itself to con- 
duct such an investigation when some of its 
members prejudged the case without getting 
all the evidence. 

The remedy is not, as Communists and 
others say, to abolish the committee. The 
remedy is to renovate the committee, raise 


the caliber of its membership, and meke it 
more effective. 


[From the Washington Evening Star] 
THE CONDON CASE 


At this stage of the controversy over the 
criticism which has been made of Dr. Edward 
U. Condon, Director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, one should be wary of leaping to con- 
clusions. There are at least three conclu- 
sions, however, which seem clearly indicated 
and which can safely be drawn. 

One is that there should be a full public 
investigation of the accusations against Dr. 
Condon. 

This is essential because of the importance 
of the position held by Dr. Condon and be- 
cause the published evidence against him, 
while one-sided and highly inconclusive, is 
still enough, standing alone to raise doubt 
as to the wisdom of retaining him in a key 
position affecting our national security. 

The second conclusion is that this public 
investigation should be conducted by the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and not by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities or any subcommit- 
tee of the latter group. 

The House group should step out of the 
picture because itssubcommittee has handled 
the Condon case in such a way as to destroy 
confidence in any findings it might make, 
even after a public hearing. The essential 
facts supporting this contention are that the 
subcommittee on March 1 published its 
blast against Dr. Condon without giving him 
any opportunity to be heard in self-defense, 
that the subcommittee’s report did not dis- 
close that the Department of Commerce 
Loyalty Board had exonerated Dr. Condon 
of disloyalty, and that, by omitting a sig- 
nificant sentence, the subcommittee state- 
ment gave an inaccurate picture of an FBI 
report on Dr. Condon. A further reason is 
that the Atomic Energy Committee is the 
congressional agency most directly con- 
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cerned with atomic energy, and should 
therefore take jurisdiction of this important 
matter. 

The third conclusion is that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has acted properly in 
refusing to make its confidential file on the 
Condon loyalty investigation available to 
the House Committee. 

This refusal is justified on the same ground 
as the refusal to turn this information over 
to persons accused of disloyalty—namely, 
that the life of the loyalty program depends 
upon keeping secret the identity of individu- 
als and other sources of information drawn 
on by the loyalty boards. When one con- 
siders some of the irresponsible perform- 
ances of the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities it would be unwise, not to say 
downright foolish, to suppose that confiden- 
tial loyalty information, once in its posses- 
sion, would long remain secret. 

As for other conclusions, especially any 
conclusion as to the loyalty or discretion of 
Dr. Condon, judgment should be suspended 
until after the public hearing has been held. 


[From the Washington Post] 
DEFAMING CHARACTER 


The irresponsibility of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities is illustrated 
anew in the extravagant charges made 
against Dr. Edward U. Condon, director of 
the National Bureau of Standards. It is 
worth examining these charges in some detail 
and with dispassionate detachment for the 
sake of the insight they afford into the com- 
mittee’s morals and tactics. The Condon 
case offers abundant proof, we think, that 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
has become an embarrassing liability to Con- 
gress, a threat to the rights of citizens who 
are its victims and actually a handicap to the 
maintenance of effective security in the sen- 
sitive agencies of the Federal Government. 

Let us look first at the way—the typical 
way-—in which the charges against Dr. Con- 
don were made. They emanated from 2 con- 
trivedly theatrical subcommittee meeting 
held by the side of the chairman’s hospital 
sickbed and were released without even tak- 
ing time to refer them to the committee as 
a whole. The justification offered for this 
haste was urgency—although there was noth- 
ing in these charges that the chairman did 
not divulge at least by innuendo last summer. 
They were made in such haste, indeed, that 
the committee never found time even to 
question Dr. Condon himself, although he 
had long ago requested a chance to appear 
before it. 

Now let us turn to the nature of the 
charges. They were sensational in the ex- 
treme—sensational and so vague as to be vir- 
tually meaningless. They implied, without 
directly asserting, that Dr. Condon was en- 
gaged in espionage activities, that he consti- 
tuted a menace to the security of the Na- 
tion’s atomic secrets. Then, after having 
stated the case with such extravagance and 
having done irreparable injury to Dr. Con- 
don’s reputation, the subcommittee retreated 
from its original position and declared it was 
accusing the scientist of nothing more than 
indiscretion in some of his personal associa- 
tions. 

4nd what of the basis for these charges? 
Well, they were based principally upon a 
letter from J. Edgar Hoover to W. Averell 
Harriman which declares that Dr. Condon 
was in contact with “an individual alleged, 


by a self-confessed Soviet espionage agent, | 


to have engaged in espionage activities with 
the Russians in Washington, D. C., from 1941 
to 1944.” Rather, it is based on part of this 
letter. For Representative THomas, the sub- 
committee chairman, has now acknowledged 
that his report neglected—inadvertently, he 
says—to include a sentence from the Hoover 
letter asserting Dr. Condon's contact with the 
alleged spy constituted no evidence of dis- 
loyalty whatever. 
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So far as Dr. Condon’s discretion as distinct 
from his loyalty is concerned, this is clearly 
not within the jurisdiction of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. It is in 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Secretary Harriman appears to be 
satisfied with the director of his Bureau of 
Standards, and the American public can 
have confidence, we think, that the former 
Ambassador to Russia is quite as alert to the 
dangers of indiscretion as Mr. THoMas. 

Secretary Harriman has satisfied himself, 
too,.as to Dr. Condon’s loyalty. For Dr. Con- 
don himself asked the Secretary to have an 
exhaustive investigation made of his charac- 
ter and conduct. The result of that investi- 
gation was a unanimous report by the Com- 
merce Department Loyalty Board that “no 
reasonable grounds exist for believing that 
Dr. Condon is disloyal to the Government of 
the United States.” This report, it seems to 
us, is the definite answer to the Thomas com- 
mittee’s demand for Dr. Condon’s immediate 
dismissal or an explanation of why he is be- 
ing retained. The explanation is altogether 
clear. What is still to be explained—what 
Congress owes it to the American people to 
explain without delay—is why it permits a 
committee acting in its name so meanly and 
groundlessly to defame an American citizen. 


[From the Washington Evening Star] 


ON THE OTHER HanD—How THomas CommMItT- 
TEE HAMPERS Our COUNTRY’S PREPARATION 
For WAR 


(By Lowell Mellett) 


The case of Dr. Edward U. Condon, now un- 
der attack of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, and its irresponsible chair- 
man, may have a salutary effect on Congress. 
It may bring the Members to see what their 
own timidity is costing the country. 

Year after year, since the days of Martin 
Dies, the House has voted appropriations to 
enable this committee to carry on its reck- 
less operations. Many Members have pro- 
tested privately and some have protested 
publicly but on the show-down'only a mi- 
nority has ever voted to cut it off or curtail 
it. The reason is simple: Fear of being 
charged with or suspected of un-American 
sympathies or activities. 

So the timid Congress Members have al- 
lowed the committee to have its way and its 
way has become dizzier and dizzier. Now, it 
may be, we are about to see the pay-off. 


CONSCIOUS OF WAR THREAT 


The Congress Members are conscious of the 
threat of another great war, more conscious 
perhaps than average citizens. They want 
this country to be prepared. Most of all, 
they want it to be prepared in the field of 
science, having in mind the atomic bomb and 
other wonders of the last war. A majority 
of them, judged by their resistance to univer- 
sal military training, believe the day of the 
foot soldier has passed and that the next war 
will be won with mysterious new weapons 
they don’t even hope to understand. All ef- 
fort, they feel, should be expended to make 
certain that our country shall not be behind 
any other country in the development of 
such weapons. Research has become a magic 
word. 

Which is where the case of Dr. Condon 
comes in, The director of the United States 
Bureau of Standards, one of the world’s great 
scientific institutions has, by the very nature 
of his job, an important place in this pro- 
gram of war preparation. He should be 
above suspicion, and he was until last Mon- 
day. He had an excellent record of service 
in education, industry, and government. The 
Un-American Activities Committee under- 
took to dispose of that in one of its typical 
blasts, designed to smother Dr. Condon in a 
cloud of suspicion. 

The committee may be able to prove that 
Dr. Condon is a disloyal and dangerous cit- 
izen. Thus far it has proved nothing. It 
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has only damaged his reputation and caused 
him to wonder why he ever accepted a Gov- 
ernment appointment. 


BEST BRAINS WANTED 


The Government, including Congress, 
wants the best of America’s scientific brains 
applied to research and technical advance, 
Men with brains of that kind are apt to be 
shy of publicity. They haven’t the hides of 
professional politicians. Criticism hurts. 
They prefer to be left alone in their lab- 
oratories and not dragged out on the muddy 
playing field of politics. 

Dr. Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, 
understands this. Recently he announced 
that he would not recommend Government 
work to any student or faculty member. 
Other university presidents, less outspoken 
than Dr. Hutchins, are known to share his 
view. 

Where, then, are we to find the brains we 
need? Well, we have brought 200 over from 
Germany, some of the same men who helped 
develop V-2 rockets and jet planes for Hitler. 
Senator Harry Byrp tells all about it in the 
current American magazine. These Ger- 
mans work on aerodynamics, thermodynam- 
ics, supersonics, ballistics, ram jets, rocket 
fuels, bomb-sights, guided missiles, and so 
forth. The Senator intimates, however, that 
they do not work on projects where our 
progress is already more advanced than the 
German, especially in the development of 
atomic energy. 

What we are doing the Russians are doing. 
They also are using German scientists. 

All this seems to assure is that, come the 
war, we will be just as good as the Russians. 
Just as good may not be good enough. If 
Congress decides it is not, Congress may at 
last summon up the courage to muzzle its 
mad-dog committee. 


[From the Washington Evening Star] 
WASHINGTON CALLING 
(By Marquis Childs) 
SMEAR AGAINST CONDON 


The current loyalty witch hunt is shown 
in its shabbiest and meanest form in the 
attack on Dr. Edward U. Condon by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
The committee’s report is about as un- 
American as anything could be. 

It relies almost on guilt by association. 
Because Dr. Condon, head of the National 
Bureau of Standards, talked to the wife of 
the Polish Ambassador and to two or three 
attaché of Soviet and satellite embassies, 
the committee demands his discharge. 

“It is known,” said a letter quoted by the 
committee and purportedly from the FBI, 
“that in February 1947,.Zlotowski (an at- 
taché in the Polish Embassy) purchased 270 
books on atomic energy which had been pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce.” 

The childishness of’ this would be funny 
if it were not so tragic. Repeatedly scien- 
tists have said that with publication of the 
Smyth report on atomic fission 7 days after 
the first atomic bomb was dropped on Hiro- 
shima, the essential “secret” of atomic en- 
ergy was released to the world. That report 
was published on the specific authoriza- 
tion of Lieut. Gen. Leslie R. Groves. Most 
recently Chancelor Robert Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago, in an article in the 
American Magazine said after the Smyth 
report even a set of bomb-making blue- 
prints would be'a little additional help. 

The Smyth report has been on sale in 
every book store for 2 years. So much for 
the childish assumption that there is a 
secret which an American scientist could 
hand to a foreign scientist. 

In connection with Dr. Condon’s personal 
loyalty, some background is revealing. His 
record was carefully and thoroughly examined 
by the Loyalty Board created in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce under President Truman’s 
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Executive order on the loyalty of Government 
employees. 

Chairman of that three-man Board was 
Adrian S. Fisher, who was the then Solicitor 
of the Commerce Department. The Board 
had all the material available to the House 
committee, including the FBI reports on his 
and his wife’s associates. 

But unlike the House committee, which 
never once gave Condon a chance to answer 
the vague accusations made against him, the 
Board let him appear jn his own behalf. Con- 
don presented evidence bearing on his back- 
ground and on the associations held against 
him. 

That was last September. After detailed 
consideration of all the evidence, the Board 
found ne question concerning Dr. Condon’s 
loyalty. 

This meant that they found he was not 
in thrall to any alien ideology or any for- 
eign power. In other words he is an Ameri- 
can with a belief in the basic principles of 
the American Government. 

The Board found in the course of its in- 
quiry that Dr. Condon is a thoroughgoing 
maverick. That is to say he believes in speak- 
ing his mind, even though the opinion he 
expresses may not be popular or in accord 
with the view of the majority at the moment. 
Often he has spoken bluntly with what many 
would consider indiscretion in a time of in- 
security and hysteria such as the present— 
not about scientific matters but about his 
political beliefs which are certainly not those 
of Representative J. PARNELL THOMas of the 
Un-American Committee. His wife has also 


spoken freely and sometimes, by current in-_ 


terpretation, indiscreetly. 

This raises a pretty basic question. Is an 
American citizen, whether in Government or 
not, to be denied the right to any views 
other than those of the most narrow ortho- 
doxy? To answer yes is to go against the 
broadest and deepest tradition of American 
freedom. 


A postcript on the Commerce Depart- 


ment loyalty check is significant. Fisher, 
chairman of the board, was brought into the 
Department to be Solicitor by the present 
Secretary, W. Averell Harriman. A week ago 
Fisher resigned that post to become general 
counsel of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Approval for the latter position implies a 
most searching FBI examination which is a 
further assurance of the validity of the re- 
port clearing Condon, which was prepared 
by Fisher. 

To fair-minded Americans it will seem 
clear that Condon is being persecuted be- 
cause he was appointed head of the Bureau 
of Standards by Henry Wallace when Wallace 
was Secretary of Commerce. A second rea- 
son is the smear campaign conducted against 
him in a small section of the press. 

The FBI report leans on the word of a 
“self-confessed Soviet espionage agent.” 
This is a dubiotis source since self-confes- 
sions seem to be a sure way to gain accept- 
ance. To make such vague and tenuous 
accusations without giving the victim a 
chance to state his own case is to make our- 
selves into the image of the enemy we pro- 
fess to despise. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I just wanted to ask 
if the gentleman knew that this Condon 
case has been up ever since last June, and 
that as far as I know the Committee on 
Un-American Activities never had any- 
thing to do with it until within the last 
few days? 

Our committee did not originate this 
investigation. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I presume that is 
correct. 
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Mr. RANKIN. The statement the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Sapow- 
Ski] referred to was made by the FBI. 

We are simply asking that the FBI’s 
letter be furnished to the committee, so 
that Members of Congress may learn 
what has been going on relative to the 
secrets of the atomic bomb. I do not 
see how any patriotic American can ob- 
ject to Congress having that information. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Dies committee, during its existence, 
had $625,000 altogether. Since the 
adoption of the resolution on January 3, 
1945, there has been $225,000 additional 
provided, which makes $850,000. When 
this resolution is passed, over the whole 
pericd of the existence of this committee 
they will have had only slightly more 
than $1,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
FOoicer]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. May I ask the 
chairman of this committee if this com- 
mittee has brought any legislation to the 
floor of the House during that period 
of 9 years? 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
my last year in the Congress, by my own 
volition. I have been here since the 
middle of 1941. Having appraised the 
manner of the operations of what was 
known as the Dies committee, I opposed 
it from the first to the last. Its methods 
have not improved. I am standing here 
today speaking because of my devotion 
to the House of Representatives of the 
United States. I have no personal in- 
terest and have had none in the investi- 
gations that have been made as to any 
man living, but I am convinced that the 
manner of the operation and the meth- 
ods pursued by this committee have 
consistently been contrary to our Amer- 
ican form of government and our insti- 
tutions. In my opinion, these operations 
have not accorded the men charged the 
rights that the Constitution provides— 
that no man shall be disseized of his 
property and other rights except by due 
process of law. I believe that we as a 
House of Representatives stand in a dan- 
gerous position in the opinion. of the 
people of the United States. I call the 
attention of the Members of the House 
to an editorial appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post of this morning, respectfully 
and humbly suggesting a set of rules for 
the conduct of the activities of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in or- 
der to bring the House to the enjoyment 
of a sense of security among all the 
American people. Such rules are in or- 
der, for the protection of those to be in- 
vestigated and the Congress. I cannot 
vote for this appropriation. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may extend their re- 
marks in the ReEcorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHADWICK. Mr. Speaker, in the’ 
light of the criticisms directed against 
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our Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, I think it desirable to make part 
of our Recorp, at this point, a portion 
of certain remarks I made before that 
committee some weeks ago. 

That statement was entirely spon- 
taneous and unsolicited; it represents 
my sober appraisal of the committee’s 
responsibilities and possibilities. It was 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I had no 
thought when I entered the room that I 
would be moved to asked you to take any 
statement from me, because I had no thought 
that I could add anything particularly to the 
consideration of these matters that you have 
given. 

In part, I sought this opportunity, there- 
fore, to commend, not as a Congressman but 
as an American citizen and as a lawyer, what 
I have observed of the activities of this com- 
mittee. 

Before I came to the Congress, I was fully 
convinced and much disturbed about the 
importance of this problem. I have the feel- 
ing that it is almost first in order of priority 
of our national problems; at least, it is not 
far down in the scale. 

I have taken occasion in my district to 
explain to a very liberal and forward-looking 
group of constituents that I had no patience 
with the criticism of this committee in its 
activities, notably in the investigation of the 
witnesses from Hollywood. 

Incidentally, I find that when that view 
Was presented to groups of that sort, it is 
received respectfully and progress can be 
made in clearing up the public misunder- 
standing that had been aroused by the ex- 
traordinary newspaper and radio reports of 
those proceedings. 

I remember in the last session of the Con- 
gress having mentioned to one of your col- 
leagues, who honored me with a discussion 
of the possibility of legislative procedures, 
that I feared that they were beyond the 
reach of the legislative authority, and that 
nothing but a constitutional amendment 
could give us real implementation for the 
very necessary defense of our institutions. 

The reason I have not introduced such an 
amendment in the House, is because I did 
not propose to be the first American to have 
my name associated with the idea that the 
splendid genius of the American democracy 
would have to abandon so important a sector 
of its forward-looking program under out- 
side attack. That, however, does not change 
my view that that conclusion would be 
reached, and that somebody else would some 
dar introduce the amendment which I be- 
lieve will have to-become the law of the land. 

At every opportunity, particularly in those 
groups which are either themselves young or 
who contact the youth of America, I try to 
persuade them that we must build a public 
opinion on this subject which will have some 
of the validity and some of the emphasis and 
some of the energy of the devotion to liberty 
which marked the beginnings of our Nation, 
and I phrase it this way: That the greatest 
adventure of the human race is still, as it 
was in the days of Valley Forge, the adven- 
ture of democracy; and that properly pre- 
sented to our young people, it will be as ap- 
pealing to them now as it was then, and as 
it always has been; but I think that appeal 
is not being made. The threat that is in- 
herent in conspiratorial communism is not 
understood either by the youth of our coun- 
try or our mature people. 

I believe that the impression is still at 
large that this is some kind of a witch hunt. 
Now, it is true that if anybody had told me 
7 years ago that I would fear, have a deadly 
fear, of the enlargement of communism, I 
wcild not have believed it. 

I have observed communism in all the 
years since we saw it explode in Russia, I 
know something about it, I know some Com- 
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munists, I know something about the meas- 
ures that are taken to oppose Communists, 
and I did not fear it in America because I 
believed that we had a prophylactic here 
which would correct it. I no longer enter- 
tain that view. I know that we can develop 
a prophylactic, but I do not think we have it. 

I wish that someone would raise his voice 
in America, the voice of real leadership, to 
make real and emphatic this threat and to 
remind our people that something more is 
necessary even than kegislation emanating 
from the Congress, after the deliberations 
of your committee, that this responsibility 
belongs to the people at home, just where it 
always has belonged. America has been de- 
fended at its grass roots. In the: past it was 
defended in its institutions of learning. It 
was defended in its churches, and de- 
mocracy was a shibboleth. 

Now, it tends to become uninteresting. 
We have assumed it to be like the air we 
breathe. When I was a boy and a young 
man, no one ever doubted democracy. We 
knew there were kings and we knew there 
were autocracies, but we believed they were 
just vestiges of a past world. Democracy 
was the answer. 

We know that is not true any more. De- 
mocracy may be the answer, but it is at- 
tacked by an ideology which is, at least, dan- 
gerous, and presently more active than the 
ideology which is ours. 

Therefore, I chose this occasion on an im- 
pulse in order that I might have in the rec- 
ords of this committee a statement of my 
personal views on this subject. I want to 
know that somewhere in the records of 
America I have had the privilege of making 
this statement to your committee as an 
appraisal by an experienced, I think I may 
say, a conservative lawyer, and I hope, a 
very devoted American. 

Thank you very much. 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
urge that this further appropriation of 
$200,000 for the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities be denied. I shall 
vote against this appropriation, and I 
hope that I may be given the opportunity 
some day to vote for termination of this 
committee, whose practices have been 
condemned from all sides as being con- 
trary to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The activities 
of this committee has tended to make 
Congress a laughing-stock among stu- 
dents of Government everywhere, and to 
undermine the prestige of this distin- 
guished body. 

The amount of the appropriation re- 
quested is larger than any sum ever 
granted to a single committee by this 
House. This enormous expenditure can- 
not be justified on the basis of past ac- 
complishments of the committee—neither 
has any effort been made to show a need 
for this amount during the next year. 
This bill—House Resolution 484—was 
introduced on February 26, but appar- 
ently no hearings were ever held on the 
proposal. Now this privileged resolution 
is being brought to the floor under a 
rule which gives opponents of the meas- 
ure little time to express their opposi- 
tion. In other words, the Members of the 
House are expected to approve an appro- 
priation of which they have no knowl- 
edge. 

I also condemn the practice of the com- 
mittee in deliberately creating an atmos- 
phere of hysteria and emotionalism to 
obtain ever-larger appropriations from 
the House. It has been the custom of 
the committee, whenever its funds run 
low, to release sensational charges against 
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some public figure. The identity of the 
victim does not matter—you will recall 
that even Shirley Temple was slandered 
during the chairmanship of Martin Dies. 
During the last week one of the out- 
standing scientists in the Government 
service has been smeared in the front 
pages of daily newspapers by the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. This 
man is Dr. Edward U. Condon, whose 
record as a loyal and faithful public 
servant has been established to the sat- 
isfaction of every American. His con- 
tributions to scientific thought, and his 
distinguished service as head’ of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, have earned him the 
thanks of the American people. 

But the committee has singled this 
man out for attack. I believe that it is 
no accident that an outstanding scien- 
tist was the object of this attack, just as 
the timing of these charges with the re- 
quest for more funds is no coincidence. 
Scientists, who know better than anyone 
else the destructive forces which might 
be let loose by another war, sometimes 
feel it their duty to speak their minds. 
The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties has taken it upon itself to guard 
the American people from such uncen- 
sored statements from men whose opin- 
ions might command respect. The com- 
mittee aspires to become a thought- 
police agency to silence the voices of 
such men. 

The scientists and the educators, like 
the majority of the American people, 
want peace. Some of them want to 
speak for peace, and for the implemen- 
tation of the United Nations. They seek, 
not to give away atomic secrets which 
anyone may read in the Smyth report, 
but to remind us that we are going down 
the road to war. If the scientists and 
students can be intimidated into silence, 
the objectives of this attack upon Dr. 
Condon will have been accomplished. 

In conclusion, I oppose this request for 
funds for two reasons. In the first place, 
the committee has presented no facts to 
justify this expenditure, and I refuse to 
vote a blank-check to any committee on 
the basis of a few sensational newspaper 
headlines. In the second place, the past 
activities of the committee, and its recent 
irresponsible attack upon Dr. Condon, 
has completely dissipated my confidence 
in the committee itself, and given me 
serious doubts whether these funds will 
be expended for any worth-while purpose. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
desire to make any extended remarks. 
I simply want to state my position in 
regard to the pending resolution which 
is to appropriate money for the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

I would call attention to the fact that 
the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities is a permanent committee of the 
House. The original Committee on Un- 
American Activities was not a regular 
committee of the House but was a spe- 
cial or select committee, established at 
the beginning of each session of Con- 
gress. But in the opening session of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress all that was 
changed and the committee was made a 
permanent committee. I voted against 
making it a permanent committee as 
the record will show. But now it is a 
permanent committee of the House and 
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occupies the same status as that of any 
other regular committee. And precisely 
because that is so, the question which 
confronts us here is not whether we ap- 
prove of: the methods and procedures 
followed by the committee in conduct- 
ing its investigations. If the House 
wants to revise those, it can do so by 
appropriate measures. The question 
here is simply one of making an appro- 
priation for that committee. To my 
way of thinking, for this House to set 
up a permanent committee, then to deny 
it the funds it needs for its operation, 
would be wholly inconsistent. I shall, 
therefore, vote for the resolution. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the res- 
olution under consideration, requesting 
a $200,000 authorization for the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, if passed, 
will make a grand total of around 
$800,000 which this committee has ex- 
pended in the last 9 years. 

I think the great majority of the 
Members who have been voting for the 
continuation of this committee fully 
realize that its methods of procedure are 
unorthodox and in violation of the very 
spirit of our Constitution. I do not be- 
lieve Congress originally intended that 
the functions of this committee were to 
indiscriminately charge citizens with be- 
ing subversive and un-American without 
giving them every opportunity to present 
their defense in open hearing before their 
names would be publicized in every news- 
paper in the country. 

I distinctly remember, when I first 
came to Congress, I heard Congressman 
Martin Dies, the then chairman of this 
committee, openly charge on the floor of 
this House that over eleven hundred gov- 
ernmental employees were either Com- 
munists or Communist-fellow-travelers. 
The then chairman of this committee 
mentioned the names of a considerable 
number of American citizens whom he 
charged with being subversive. The 
names were immediately publicized in all 
newspapers and on the radio air waves as 
being Communist-fellow-travelers with- 
out giving them the American right to 
present evidence to the contrary. Chair- 
man Dies’ statement was so explosive and 
incriminating not only against these in- 
dividuals but also the national adminis- 
tration that the Congress saw fit to es- 
tablish what was known as the Kerr com- 
mittee to investigate these charges of the 
Un-American Activities Committee. This 
committee was headed by Congressman 
Kerr, of North Carolina, and its mem- 
bership was selected from outstanding 
Members of this House. After several 
months of open hearings and investiga- 
tion the Kerr committee recommended 
that but three employees of the so-called 
eleven hundred which Chairman Dies ac- 
cused be severed from the Federal pay 
roll. 

The inflammatory and unwarranted 
charges made by Chairman Dies at that 
time, in order to get an appropriation 
to carry the Un-American Activities 
Committee for another year, caused me 
to lose all confidence in the purposes 
and operations of this committee. 

The newspapers, during the last few 
days, have been carrying headlines re- 
garding Dr. Edward U. Condon, one of 
the outstanding scientists of the Nation, 
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as being suspected of “un-American” 
sympathies or activities. I understand 
that innuendos and aspersions have been 
cast against Dr. Condon over the iast 8 
months. During this time, he has been 
clamoring for an opportunity to appear 
before this committee in his own defense, 
but to date he has been unable to secure 
a hearing. 

A great number of other incidents 
could be narrated where individuals and 
citizens have been’ indiscriminately 
smeared and accused by members of sub- 
committees or the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. During the past 10 
years of this committee’s existence, 
numerous cases and incidents could be 
cited of citizens whose characters have 
been smeared and reputations ruined 
through unwarranted and unfair in- 
sinuations and aspersions concerning 
their liberal thoughts or associations. 

I think the time is ripe for the House 
of Representatives to draw up a set of 
rules and procedures for a committee 
of this type to come under some kind 
of orderly supervision. The Govern- 
ment already has departments to super- 
vise and control disloyal and subversive 
elements. The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation under J. Edgar Hoover, the 
President’s Loyalty Board, the Attorney 
General’s Office, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission are all arms of our Govern- 
ment which can adequately bring to 
justice disloyal persons and subversive 
elements within our borders. 

If the leadership of this Congress co- 
operates in setting up rigid rules of 
procedure and a method of presenting 
evidence in a legal and just manner, I 
would be glad to vote for the appropria- 
tion of money to a House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

I agree that our Government should 
use every legal method possible to con- 
trol and curtail subversive elements 
within our country, but we should rigidly 
guard against violating the provisions of 
our Constitution in so doing. 

Judging from the past actions and 
procedures adhered to by individuals, 
subcommittees, and the Un-American 
Activities Committee generally, I cannot 
vote for the pending resolution. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 9 years that the Committee on Un- 
American Activities and its predecessor 
have been in existence not a single piece 
of legislation has been proposed by either 
committee. Congressional committees 
are intended to conduct investigations 
and hearings to the ultimate end that 
appropriate legislation may be submitted 
to Congress for action. I am convinced 
that this committee is not conducting 
hearings with that in view. 

I am sure the Congress would never 
authorize a committee to conduct inves- 
tigations solely for the purpose of ex- 
posing to public scorn those with whom 
it disagrees. If I am wrong in that 
assumption the Congress should author- 
ize such action by direct legislation and 
not by indirection. 

Despite the fact that Members of Con- 
gress, regardless of their political af- 
filiations, have repeatedly pointed out 
the violations of American tradition by 
the un-American manner in which this 
committee is conducting its hearings, 
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the committee has in no instance in- 
dicated any intent to revise its procedure. 

It apparently has no intention of stop- 
ping the practice of pillorying persons 
intended to be investigated, even before 
they are investigated, nor does it seem 
to have any intention of giving persons 
it intends to accuse, the right to be heard 
in self-defense. 

I will support any movement that will 
attempt to expose totalitarianism, by 
whatever name. At the present time, 
I am convinced that this committee’s 
activities can only serve to strengthen 
rather than to destroy the forces of com- 
munism in this country. I accordingly 
will vote against this resolution. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been following the debate on this resolu- 
tion with extreme interest and attention. 
Admitting the sincerity of those who 
have presented conflicting viewpoints, I 
do not agree with much that has been 
said. For example, I do not concur in the 
views expressed by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MarRcanTONIO]. His 
opinion is that the resolution creating 
this committee and the activities of this 
committee under that resolution are un- 
constitutional. I do not concur in this 
viewpoint. In my opinion, a constitu- 
tional democracy has the right to investi- 
gate and to expose any subversive ele- 
ment which threatens the very existence 
of that constitutional democracy. 
Therefore, the resolution which created 
the committee was constitutional in its 
inception. In a recent case, the Supreme 
Court refused to consider the constitu- 
tional points raised here in debate by the 
gentleman from New York. 

I believe that the Supreme Court of the 
United States will uphold the power of 
Congress to create such a committee 
within the terms of the present resolu- 
tion. However, it is also my opinion that 
as and when the manner in which this 
committee has conducted itself is prop- 
erly presented to the court, the powers 
of the committee will not only be limited 
but the committee will be condemned 
for the method in which it has carried on 
its investigations. 

My opposition to the appropriation to- 
day, therefore, is not directed to the 
purpose for which the committee was 
created but as an expression of my strong 
disapproval of the manner in which it 
has attempted to carry out its mission. 

In this great democracy Americans de- 
mand that every investigation be based 
upon the principle of decency, justice, 
and fair play. This is particularly true 
of congressional investigations where 
witnesses are not charged with the com- 
mission of a crime but can very easily 
suffer the loss of that which is most pre- 
cious to them—their honor and reputa- 
tion. Time after time we have wit- 
nessed, through the radio and newspa- 
pers, the assassination of character of 
prominent men in the Nation who have 
been summoned to testify before this 
committee. In nearly every case the wit- 
ness has not had an opportunity to either 
cross-examine his accuser or present his 
defense. No citizen in public or private 
life is safe if such procedure is permitted 
to continue. 

This is not the first time that this in- 
tolerable situation has been called to the 
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attention of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, and yet there has been 
no change in its procedure with refer- 
ence to the examination of American 
citizens. Therefore, I shall vote against 
this appropriation and will vote against 
the committee itself until such time as 
the members of that committee or this 
branch of the Congress establishes a code 
of fair procedure, safeguarding not only 
the rights of those who are called upon 
to testify before the committee but safe- 
guarding the integrity of this branch of 
the Congress. 

My sole aim is to reinforce the faith 
and confidence of the people in govern- 
ment. One of the ways in which this 
can be done is to make congressional] in- 
vestigation committees more useful; but 
never permitting their use as a danger- 
ous instrument of democracy. 

In this body we have many capable 
lawyers who, within a very short time, 
could establish such a code of fair pro- 
cedure. This code would be extremely 
helpful to members of congressional in- 
vestigation committees, many of whom 
are not lawyers and know nothing about 
the rules of procedure nor, may I add, 
very much about due process of law. 
In addition it would provide the press, 
radio, and the public with a yardstick in 
order that they could measure the per- 
formance of every congressional investi- 
gating committee. 

It is best summed up in an editorial 
appearing today—Tuesday, March 9, 
1948 in the Washington Post: 

That is the democratic way. We do not 
see how a Congress that has provided a code 
of procedure for administrative agencies can 
longer resist the enactment of a code de- 


signed to assure fairness on the part of its 
own investigators. 


Mr. Speaker, until such time as the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
conducts its investigations in the demo- 
cratic way, it will not have my support. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Ranxrn) there 
were—ayes 189, noes 29. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 337, nays 37, not voting 57, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 21] 

YEAS—337 
Beall 
Beckworth 
Bender 
Bennett, Mich. 


Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 


Abernethy 
Albert 
Allen, Calif, 
Allen, Ill. 
Allen, La. 
Almond 
Andersen, Blackney 
H. Carl Bland 
Anderson, Calif. Boggs, Del. 
Andresen, Boggs, La. 
August H. Bolton 
Andrews, Ala. Boykin 
Angell Bradley 
Arends Bramblett 
Arnold Brehm 
Auchincloss Brooks 
Bakewell Brophy 
Banta Brown, Ga. 
Barrett Brown, Ohio 
Bates, Ey. Bryson 
Bates, Mass, Buck 
Battle Buckley 


Buffett 
Bulwinkle 
Burke 
Burieson 
Busbey 
Butler 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Camp 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carson 
Case, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chadwick 
Chapman 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clason 
Clevenger 
Coffin 


pe 
Corbett 
Cotton 
Coudert 
Courtney 
Cox 

Cravens 
Crawford 
Crow 
Cunningham 
Curtis 

Dague 

Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dawson, Utah 
Deane 

Devitt 
D’Ewart 
Dolliver 
Dondero 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Doughton 
Durham 


Engel, Mich. 
Engle, Calif. 
Evins 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fellows 
Fisher 
Flannagan 
Fletcher 
Foote 
Fuller 
Pulton 
Gallagher 
Gamble 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Gillette 
Gillie 
Goff 
Goodwin 
Gore 
Gorski 
Gossett 
Graham 
Grant, Ala. 
Grant, Ind. 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hagen 
Hale 
Hall, 
Leonard W. 
Halleck 
Hand 
Hardy 
Harness, Ind. 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hart 
Harvey 
Hedrick 
Hendricks 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hobbs 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes 
Hope 


Blatnik 
Bioom 
Buchanan 
Carroll 
Celler 
Crosser 
Douglas 
Eberharter 
Fernandez 


Foga 
Folger 
Forand 
Gordon 


Horan 

Hull 

Jackson, Calif. 
Jarman 
Jenison 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Tl. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Wash. 
Jonkman 
Judd 

Kean 

Kearney 
Kearns 
Keating 

Keefe 


LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lemke 
Lewis 
Litchtenwalter 
e 
Lucas 
Lusk 
Lyle 
Lynch 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McGarvey 
McGregor 
McMillan, S. C. 
McMillen, Tl, 
Mack 
MacKinnon 
Macy 
Mahon 
Maloney 
Martin, Iowa 
Mason 
Mathews 
Meade, Ky. 
Meade, Md. 
Meyer 
Michener 
Miller, Conn. 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Monroney 
Morris 
Morton 
Muhlenberg 
Mundt 
Murray, Tenn. 
Nicholson 
Nixon 
Norblad 
Norrell 
O’Brien 
O'Hara 
O’Konski 
Pace 
Passman 
Patman 
Patterson 
Peden 
Peterscn 
Philbin 
Phillips, Tenn, 
Pickett 
Ploeser 


NAYS—37 


Granger 
Harless, Ariz. 
Havenner 
Holifield 
Huber 


Isacson 
Jackson, Wash. 
Javits 

Karsten, Mo. 
Kee 

Kelley 

King 

Kirwan 
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Riehlman 
Riley 

Rivers 

Rizley 
Robertson 
Rockwell 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass, 
Rohrbough 
Ross 


Russell 
Sanborn 
Sarbacher 


Tr 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla, 
Scott, Hardie 
pivner 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Short 
Sikes 
Simpson, Ill. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smathers 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanley 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Sundstrom 
Taber 
Talle 
‘Teague 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thompson 
Tibbott 
Tollefson 
Towe 
Trimble 
Twyman 
Vaii 
Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Walter 
Weichel 
Welch 
Wheeler 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Williams 


Zimmerman 


Madden 
Mansfield 
Marcantonio 
Miller, Calif. 
Morgan 
Multer 
Powell 
Price, Til, 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Somers 
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NOT VOTING—57 


Heffernan Nodar 

Hill Norton 

Hinshaw O'Toole 

Jenkins, Ohio Owens 

Jenkins, Pa, Pfeifer 

Kefauver Phillips, Calif. 

Kerr Rains 

Elein Rooney 

Lesinski Sadlak 

Love St. George 

Ludlow Scoblick 

McConnell Scott, 

McCowen Hugh D.,Jr. 

McDowell Sheppard 

Fenton McMahon Taylor 

Hall, Manasco Thomas, N. J. 
Edwin Arthur Merrow ‘West 

Hartley Morrison Wilson, Ind 

Hays Murdock Wood 

Hébert Murray, Wis. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Jenkins of Ohio for, with Mr. Klein 
against. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Dawson of Illinois, against. 

Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr. for, with Mr. Pfeifer, 
against. 

Mr. Wood for, with Mr. Dingell against. 

Mr. Kefauver for, with Mrs. Norton against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Lesinski against. 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Andrews of New York with Mr. Mur- 
dock. 
Mrs. St. George with Mr. Bonner. 
Mr. Sadlak with Mr. Manasco. 
Mr. Owens with Mr. O’Toole. 
Mr. Phillips of California with Mr. 
Domengeaux. 
Mr. McMahon with Mr. Hays. 
Mr. Nodar with Mr. Barden. 
Mr. Fenton with*Mr. Morrison. 
Mr. Love with Mr. Abbitt. 
Mr. McConnell with Mr. Rains. 
Mr. Jenkins of Pennsylvania 
Sheppard. 
Mr. Scoblick with Mr. Delaney. 
. Taylor with Mr. Clark. 
. Edwin A. Hall with Mr. Byrne of New 


Abbitt 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Barden 

Bell 

Bonner 
Byrne, N. ¥. 
Clark 
Clippinger 
Cooley 
Dawson, Ill. 
Delaney 
Dingell 
Dirksen 
Domengeaux 


. Hill with Mr. Ludlow. 
. McDowell! with Mr. West. 

Mr. Wilson of Indiana with Mr. Kerr. 
. Merrow with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. McCowen with Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Hinshaw with Mr. Heffernan. 


Mr. Ramey and Mr. Lucas changed 
their votes from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STOCKMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from Hon. 
Ralph T. Moore, of Oregon. 


REREFERENCE OF BILL 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency be discharged 
from further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 5509, and that the same be re- 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? ; 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged reso- 
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lution (H. Res. 455) and ask for its im- 
Mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the expense of conducting 
the studies and investigations authorized by 
House Resolution 447, Eightieth Congress, 
incurred by the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
not to exceed the unexpended balance au- 
thorized by House Resolution 303, Eightieth 
Congress, including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of experts, special counsel and 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee or subcommittee and signed by 
the chairman of the committee or subcom- 
mittee and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INVESTIGATION WITH RESPECT TO 
PROCUREMENT AND BUILDINGS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I desire to call up House 
Resolution 479 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the further expenses of con- 
ducting the studies and investigations with 
respect to procurement and buildings au- 
thorized by rule XI (1) (h) incurred by the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, not to exceed $110,884.15 addi- 
tional, including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of experts, special counsel, clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
on vouchers authorized by such committee or 
subcommittee and signed by the chairman 
of the committee or subcommittee, and ap- 
proved by the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$110,884.15” and 
insert “$40,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
478 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the further expenses of con- 
ducting the studies and investigations with 
respect to the disposition of surplus property 
authorized by rule XI (1) (h) incurred by 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, not to exceed $25,000 addi- 
tional, including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of experts, special counsel, clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
on vouchers authorized by such committee 
or subcommittee and signed by the chairman 
of the committee or subcommittee, and ap- 
proved by the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INDIVIDUAL TAX PAYMENTS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I desire to call up House 
Resolution 469 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 1,000 addi- 
tional copies of the report (H. Rept. 1274) 
accompanying H. R. 4790, the bill to reduce 
individual tax payments, for the use of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 1, strike out “one thousand” 
and insert “twenty-five hundred.” 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers] and I today introduced com- 
panion joint resolutions in an effort to 
meet the situation that exists in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, where 8,500 em- 
ployees throughout the country have re- 
ceived notices of the termination of their 
services. 

Our resolution provides for the appro- 
priation of $6,000,000 for the remainder 
of the present fiscal year. If that is ap- 
propriated the 8,500 empioyees who have 
received their notices will be retained, or 
the Veterans’ Administration will have 
the funds with which to retain them. 
When the regular appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1949 comes before the 
House it is my understanding it will re- 
quire about $25,000,000 for the entire 
year. If the services of the 8,500 employ- 
ees are terminated it will result in a most 
unfortunate situation in the Veterans’ 
Administration, in that the service to 
our veterans and to the widows and or- 
phans of our deceased veterans, already 
somewhat affected, will be very seriously 
adversely affected. None of us wants 
that to happen. 

The resolution will go to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and I respect- 
fully urge and sincerely hope that the 
subcommittee to which it will be re- 
ferred will give early hearings thereon, 
and report it favorably. It is true that 
there is no Budget recommendation, but 
despite that we can act to meet this 
emergency situation; we have done it ‘n 
the past, true, on rare occasions, but the 
House has done it. I think a situation 
exists under which we are justified in 
immediate action. Forgetting who is to 
blame, we are trying to meet this situ- 
ation and appropriate $6,000,000 for the 
remainder of this fiscal year. This 
amount, according to the information 
received by the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts and myself, will meet the 
situation. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNEY. This is also true, is 
it not, that these men are the contact 
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officers who have direct contact with the 
veteran; it is not the administrative em- 
Ployees but the contact employees. 
They are needed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. Has the gentleman any 
information as to why the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has not sent up a deficiency 
request or received a deficiency estimate 
on the item? 

Mr. McCORMACK. We have none; 
but I did not want to inject that in it be- 
cause that will introduce a note that 
there might be a difference of opinion 
about the thing we are seeking, the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers}] and myself. We seek to take 
partisanship out of it by having a Mem- 
ber on each side of the aisle introduce a 
similar resolution to take care of the 
situation for the remainder of the fiscal 
year. It involves $6,000,000. 

Mr. KEEFE. Has the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration itself requested this legis- 
lation? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; we are intro- 
ducing it ourselves. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I sincerely hope 
we can get speedy action on the resolu- 
tion of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. I have received repeated com- 
plaints not only from veterans in my 
section but elsewhere as to their not get- 
ting proper attention. Also, these loyal, 
faithful employees who have worked for 
years for the Veterans’ Administration 
are being discharged at the end of this 
month. ; 

Mr. McCORMACK. On the 26th; it 
will be done before the end of the month. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. PHILBIN. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman on this excellent resolu- 
tion that has been introduced by him 
and the gracious gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, to prevent 
harmful personnel cuts in the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Does the gentleman have any assur- 
ance that by the enactment of this reso- 
lution the proposed reduction in force 
will be frozen so that it will not occur 
on March 26? 

Mr. McCORMACK. This $6,000,000 
will enable Veterans’ Administration to 
continue the services of the 8,500 em- 
ployees. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Without r duction? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

I realize I am trespassing on the valu- 
able time of the House and the pressing 
business which must come up for action 
today and appreciate the courtesy of the 
Speaker and the gentleman from Iowa 
in letting me have this time. There is 


Speaker, 


great interest in this matter; otherwise, 


I would not continue. 
Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 
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Mr. RAMEY. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, and 
as a member of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, I believe I can assure him of 
speedy action. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. LYNCH. I wish to express my 
compliments to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts on this resolution and to 
assure him that I have had many com- 
munications from veterans’ associations 
in the Bronx relative to this very thing; 
I am happy he has introduced this reso- 
lution. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. LANE. It is also important to 
note that although this resolution is in- 
troduced by Members from Massachu- 
setts, its passage will affect the interests 
of 8,500 employees who come from every 
State in the Union. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct. 

Mr. LANE. Where service of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has been curtailed 
as a result of this lay-off. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACE. I yield. 

Mr. DONOHUE. May I join in 
complimenting my distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts. I wish also 
to call the attention of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to the fact that a 
poll of the members of the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee shows they are heartily 
in favor of the resolution. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no doubt 
about it. I hope that the subcommit- 
tee of the Appropriations Committee will 
give early consideration and early action 
on the resolution introduced by the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts, my reso- 
lution being a companion one to hers. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Bates]. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am heartily in accord with this 
resolution as filed by the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers], and 
also sponsored by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

There is one thing we must keep in 
mind with respect to the over-all picture. 
I am not here to discuss who is or who is 
not to blame, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] said. 

The fact is that these so-called district 
offices, these contact offices, are being 
closed up throughout the country. There 
are a great number of these in the heavily 
congested State of Massachusetts. Those 
are the boys who are doing a real job. 
The high-salaried employees are not 
being affected by these lay-offs. They 
are being kept on the pay roll. The 
boys out in the field, the low-salary 
group, the ones who are nearer to the 
veterans, 
Offices are being closed up. 

We have the emergency situation here 
today and may I say that the $6,000,000 
may be sufficient to keep these offices 


are being laid off and the‘ 
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open until say the 1st of July, but when 
we examine the record and we find that 
the Veterans’ Administration is asking 
for next year about the same amount 
of money they had this year and we find 
that the Bureau of the Budget sliced the 
estimate $1,800,000,000—from $7,000,- 
000,000 to a little more than $5,000,000,- 
000—it means that these 8,500 in the 
contact offices will be there only until 
the 1st of July. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. 
move the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Speaker, I 


RURAL MAIL CARRIERS 


Mr. REES submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (S. 203) to 
increase the equipment maintenance of 
rural carriers 1 cent per mile per day 
traveled by each rural carrier for a pe- 
riod of 3 years, and for other purposes. 


INACTIVE DUTY TRAINING PAY 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 486 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 3227, a bill to provide for inactive 
duty training pay for the Organized Reserve 
Corps, to provide uniform standards for in- 
active duty training pay for all Reserve com- 
ponents of the armed forces, and for other 
purposes. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments there- 
to to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this resolution provides consideration 
for H. R. 3227, a bill to provide for 
inactive duty training pay for the or- 
ganized Reserve Corps, and to provide 
unifrom standards for inactive duty 
training pay for all Reserve components 
of the armed forces, and for other pur- 


poses. 

I would like to point out that this is 
one of a series of bills the House has 
passed recently to insure our national 
defense. All competent military observ- 
ers agree that the Air Force is the most 
important factor in our national defense. 
Next in the order of importance to our 
national defense is the Regular armed 
services, and their Reserve components. 
The third element is scientific research 
and development, and, fourth, a program 
of stock-piling strategic materials. I 
would like to point out how closely the 
legislative program of the House has fol- 
lowed this pattern of a national defense 
plan. 
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To insure our supremacy of the air, 
Congress is now considering a plan to 
expand the Air Force to 35,000 planes. 
In addition to this the Rules Committee 
has passed out special rules recently 
making an airport bill privileged for con- 
sideration. 

To implement the second point of the 
national defense program, the House is 
now considering two bills which will 
strengthen our Regular armed forces, 
and their components of Organized Re- 
serves. H. R. 3227 is such a bill. 

In regard to the third point of the 
national defense program, the House has 
recently passed a bill authorizing re- 
search on synthetic liquid fuels, and an- 
other bill to maintain production of syn- 
thetic rubber. We have also passed leg- 
islation recently to authorize and con- 
tinue stock-piling programs of strategic 
materials. 

I would also like to point out that 
every one of the bills of which I have just 
spoken has come to the floor of the House 
under a special rule from the Rules Com- 
mittee. Everyone of these bills has fitted 
into the over-all picture of national de- 
fense, and has filled an existing need. As 
chairman of the Rules Committee, I am 
particularly cognizant of our defense re- 
quirements. I realize that national de- 
fense can be assured only under a well- 
laid plan. With this in mind, I have 
tried to secure speedy action on all bills 
which had a legitimate claim of being in 
the class of national-defense legislation. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
inactive duty training pay to Army Re- 
servists. Such pay has already been 
granted by the Congress to members of 
the National Guard and the Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

In view of our present national defense 
requirements, the need for this legisla- 
tion is apparent. The Army must main- 
tain active Reserve components, or else, 
in time of emergency, the Nation will 
have to depend exclusively upon the 
Regular services for its defense. It is 
very doubtful that the Regular services 
would be adequate for defense. So, in 
order to vitalize the National Guard and 
Reserve components, and in order to get 
more people to participate, this bill gives 
inactive-duty pay to participants at the 
rate of one-thirtieth of one month’s base 
and longevity pay for each training pe- 
riod of 2 hours or more. In this way, it 
is hoped to guarantee a larger Reserve, 
and a Reserve which will fit promptly and 
effectively into the mobilization-day 
plans of the Army. 

Besides the purposes which appear on 
the face of this bill, it has another pur- 
pose which is more subtle, and that is to 
direct the attention of the Army to the 
potential strength of the Army Reserve. 
By passing this bill Congress will make it 
clear that it regards the Reserve as im- 
portant to the Nation’s defense, and by 
passing this bill Congress should make 
it clear to the Army that it is the intent 
of Congress that the potential strength 
of the Reserves should be utilized. Be- 
cause of neglect and disuse, the efficiency 
of the Reserve components has been im- 
paired since the cessation of hostilities. 
To correct this condition and to assure 
maximum operating efficiency of the Re- 
serves the War Department must pro- 
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vide a well organized program to inte- 
grate Reserve activities and to coor- 
dinate them with similar Army programs. 
There have been many reasons given for 
the Army’s past neglect of the Reserve 
components. One such reason is the 
jealousy that has existed for a long time 
past between the Regular Army and the 
Reservists. Such petty jealousies, which 
were inexcusable in the past, become in- 
tolerable in this period when national 
defense is of primary importance to our 
Nation. 

The need for this legislation is appar- 
ent to all of us. I believe this bill should 
be passed without delay, and I urge you 
all to vote for it. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 3227) to provide for inactive 
duty training pay for the Organized Re- 
serve Corps, to provide uniform stand- 
ards for inactive duty training pay for 
all Reserve components of the armed 
forces, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3227, with 
Mr. MacKinnon in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is unnecessary to take 
an extended time in explaining this bill, 
H. R. 3227, because it is simple in con- 
cept and is explained fully in the com- 
mittee’s report, which you perhaps have 
already read. ‘ 

You should note, however, that the re- 
port is a unanimous one and that the 
Senate companion bill, S. 1174, has unan- 
imously passed the Senate and is now 
pending on the Speaker’s desk. 

The bill concerns principally the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps of the Army and 
the Air Forces, although it is so drafted 
as to apply also to the reserve compon- 
ents of the other services and to the 
National Guard. The most important 
thing it is designed to do is to put all 
civilian components of the armed serv- 
ices on the same pay status for inactive 
duty training. The bill does this by giv- 
ing Army Reserves and Air Force Re- 
serves training pay on inactive duty on 
the same basis as that authorized for 
many years for members of the National 
Guard, Naval Reserve, and Marine Corps 
Reserve. 

To be perfectly frank about it, I and 
the members of my committee did not 
look with great enthusiasm, as our com- 
mittee report indicates, on the additional 
cost this legislation will incur. But 
after hearing witnesses who covered the 
field thoroughly and satisfying ourselves 
that the vitality of the Army and Air 
Force Reserves is involved directly in this, 
we concluded unanimously that enact- 
ment of this bill is the only proper way 
to proceed, 
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I may say here that, in all equity, and 
throwing aside for the moment the na- 
tional security elements prompting this 
bill, our alternatives in considering this 
bill are rather obvious: We must either 
withdraw inactive duty pay from those 
now authorized to receive it—that is, take 
it away from the National Guard, the 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserves—or we 
must, in simple fairness, extend it to the 
Army and Air Force Reserves. Since the 
withdrawal of such pay from those now 
authorized to receive it not only would 
contravene a congressional policy of 
many years’ standing but, of more im- 
portance, would severely damage our 
national security by removing perhaps 
the most compelling incentive now avail- 
able to keep our civilian components 
trained and interested, it is apparent that 
we can only authorize inactive duty pay 
for Army and Air Force Reserves, who 
must likewise have adequate incentives 
to perform their functions adequately. 

Briefly, the bill sets up the Army Re- 
serves in three main groups that are to 
be kept in training during peacetime. 
They are class A units, which will be or- 
ganized on the same basis as the National 
Guard, that is, with full complements of 
officers and enlisted men. These units 
will be required to train once a week and 
go to summer camp for 2 weeks each 
year. 

Next are the class B units, which are 
organized with a full complement of of- 
ficers and cadre of key enlisted men. 
These units will train once every 2 weeks 
and go to summer camp once every 
3 years. 

The next are the class C units, com- 
posed of officers only. They will be 
trained and paid on the same basis as 
class B units. 

These units, with some specialists such 
as pilots, radar technicians, and so forth, 
make up the Reserve force envisioned 
in this bill. Most of the units are to 
be service type units, with the National 
Guard furnishing most of the combat 
type units. Together, the National 
Guard’s combat units and these Reserve 
units are to make up a balanced sup- 
porting force for the Regular Army and 
Regular Air Force in the event of a sud- 
den emergency. 

And that is the basic concept of this 
important bill—to give incentives now 
granted to the National Guard and the 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserves also 
to Army and Air Force Reserves, so that 
the Nation can be reasonably prepared 
for a sudden war. Here I think I must 
point out two collateral questions before 
finishing. First, there are other costs, 
such as for armories already authorized 
for the Navy but not for the Army, which 
must follow this legislation later on, and 
which costs, like those contemplated in 
this bill, I cannot see how we can in any 
way avoid. Secondly, it is only fair to 
say that this legislation itself cannot hope 
to provide adequate manpower for the 
Services’ civilian components, although 
this program is vitally necessary in keep- 
ing active reasonable numbers of such 
personnel. Between the last two wars 
the National Guard was never able to 
recruit more than about 220,000 men, 
even though it had this inactive-duty 
pay and Army Reserves were not author- 
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ized to receive it. Now, with a postwar 
need for at least three times as many 
Guardsmen and a much larger Organized 
Reserve, we must face up to the limita- 
tions of this effort we are making here 
and not consider it in any way a panacea. 

What it properly is, is a reasonable 
effort to keep as many Reservists active 
as we possibly can, whether it turns out 
to be enough or not. And it also removes 
an inequity against certain civilian com- 
ponents by giving them the same pay 
other civilian components have received 
for a long time. 

In conclusion, I may say that we have 
certain minor committee amendments 
which will be necessary to bring the bill 
in line with the unification law passed 
last year. These amendments do not 
effect substantive changes in the bill but 
merely add the Air Forces and change 
the words “Secretary of War” to “Secre- 
tary of the Army” in the various places 
such words appear. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall yield next to 
the distinguished gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. S1kes], whose zeal on behalf of the 
Reserves and continued interest in this 
legislation have had a very great deal to 
do with its now being before us for con- 
sideration. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield. 

‘Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
this include safe provisions for the Naval 
Air Reserves? 

Mr. TOWE. The Naval Air Reserves 
and the Navy and the Marine Corps now 
have inactive duty training pay. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. So 
they are all protected? 

Mr. TOWE. That is correct. 

Mr. COLE of. New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It occurs to 
me that it might be well to point out to 
the Members of the House or at least 
raise the question of the effect that this 
bill might have on our National Guard. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. COLE of New York. As the gen- 
tleman has explained, the main purpose 
of this bill is to extend inactive training 
duty pay to Army reservists, which is a 
benefit that has been available hereto- 
fore te our National Guard and to the 
Naval Reserve. It occurs to me that if 
this advantage is extended to the Army 
Reserve, which is not subject to call at 
any time such as are the National Guard 
men, it might have the effect of seriously 
discouraging enlistment activity among 
our male civil population in the National 
Guard, and over a period of time wither 
up that source which has been the back- 
bone of our national defense. I wonder 
if the gentleman has considered that 
possibility, or would care to comment 
on it. 

Mr. TOWE. Yes; I think that is a very 
good question. The National Guard at 
the present time does not have its full 
complement, the complement which it is 
hoped it might reach. On the other 
hand, it ought to be pointed out that 
there are now available for active or in- 
active duty under this bill, in Reserve 
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units, many thousand men in this coun- 
try who have come out of the last war, 
who are anxious, we are informed, to as- 
sociate themselves in these Reserve units. 
The guard is open to them if they care 
to join it but apparently they have not 
joined it, at least not in sufficient num- 
bers to bring it up more rapidly to the 
strength we had hoped it would reach. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNEY. In this set-up there 
is proposed to be constituted Reserve 
units for regular military training, the 
same as the National Guard. 

Mr. TOWE. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Even down to the 
enlisted man? 

Mr. TOWE. That is correct. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
this legislation has the support of the 
National Guard Bureau? 

Mr. TOWE. That is correct. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
the National Guard is composed mostly of 
combat units? 

Mr. TOWE. That is correct. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. This type of re- 
serve will be composed of some heavy 
combat units but mostly service units. 

Mr. TOWE. That is correct. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is is not true that 
the service units will be eligible for Fed- 
eral call to duty just the same as the Na- 
tional Guard? 

Mr. TOWE. That is true. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I doubt if the gen- 
tleman meant to say exactly what is im- 
plied by his response to the gentleman’s 
question, that the Reserve will be subject 
to call the same as the National Guard, 
because they will not. We are talking 
about the National Guard being subject 
to call of the governor 24 hours a day, 
365 days in a year, which the Reserve is 
not called upon to perform. Given a 
choice of service there could only be one 
choice and that would be the Reserve. It 
is my studied opinion that this particu- 
lar measure will do much to dry up your 
National Guard, because there will be but 
one choice and that will be the Reserve. 

Mr. TOWE. Does the gentleman favor 
not passing the bill, and take that incen- 
tive from those who want to become 
active? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I think it should have 
been studied a little more thoroughly 
from the point of view of the effect upon 
the National Guard, and modified in the 
allowances made. If I had time I could 
explain it from the point of view of many 
years of experience in the National 
Guard. 

Mr. TOWE. I will be glad to give the 
gentleman time when I have finished. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is there any provi- 
sion in this bill which provides that if 
an Organized Reserve goes out for active- 
duty training for Jess than 30 days, and is 
injured, that he has the same rights of 
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disability and retirement that the Regu- 
lar Army officer would have? 

Mr. TOWE. I do not think so. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. At the present time, 
if a Reservist on active duty is injured 
he comes under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. However, legislation now 
pending will give the Reservist the same 
privileges as a member of the Regular 
Establishment. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Did I understand 
the gentleman to say that the National 
Guard Association testified in favor of 
this bill? 

Mr. TOWE. I am not sure they tes- 
tified in favor of it, but they are in favor 
of the bill. 

Mr. KEARNEY. On the record? 

Mr. TOWE. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Are we giving the 
National Guard men the same amount of 
pay as those who go into the Reserves? 

Mr. TOWE. Comparably, the same as 
given in drill. 

Mr. CARROLL. I wish to ask another 
question or two, if the gentleman will 
permit. In Colorado the Governor has 
recently stated that they have been hav- 
ing great difficulty in recruiting men for 
the National Guard. If this legislation 
passes, will it help the various States in 
bringing their National Guard units up 
to proper strength? 

Mr. TOWE. I do not think it would 
affect it. As the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania pointed out a few moments ago, 
the Reserve units contemplated under 
this bill are not combat units, whereas 
the National Guard is a combat type of 
service. If a young man wishes to go 
into a combat troop, he would go into 
the National Guard. If he desired a 
service troop, he would go into the 
Reserves. 

Mr. CARROLL. Will the gentleman 
distinguish for the benefit of the Mem- 
bers here between the type of training 
they get in a service unit and the type 
they get in a combat unit in the National 
Guard? 

Mr. TOWE. There are various types, 
the Quartermaster Corps, mechanics— 
this is the general-service type of unit 
that they need in the Military Establish- 
ment. 

Mr. CARROLL. The reason I asked 
the question was that I wondered what 
type of training they would be getting 
in the Reserve Corps. I was under the 
impression that the purpose of the Re- 
serve Corps was in the interest of na- 
tional defense and that it would be gen- 
eral training. 

Mr. TOWE. We need service units, 
of course, to support the others. 

Mr. CARROLL. In the Reserve Corps 
are there combat units? Is that the 
purpose? 

Mr. TOWE. I did not hear the last 
question. 
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Mr. CARROLL. Is not the purpose of 
this bill to set up combat units in the 
Reserve Corps also? 

Mr. TOWE. No; largely service units. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself three additional minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman; will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, TOWE. I yield. 

Mr. SIKES. I would like to call at- 
tention to the fact that in the hearings 
on the bill H. R. 3227, which are printed 
and available, there are statements from 
Col. W. H. Abendroth, of the War De- 
partment General Staff Committee on 
the National Guard; a statement by Col. 
L. B. Weeks of the National Guard Bu- 
reau, and various others; the statement 
of Col. Charles H. E. Scheer; all favoring 
the enactment of this legislation, speak- 
ing for the National Guard. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield. - 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I would 
like to ask the gentleman if the purpose 
of this bill is to make the inducement to 
join the Reserves equal to the induce- 
ment to join the National Guard? 

Mr. TOWE. The fact of the matter, of 
course, is that they are already signed 
up in the Reserves. The testimony is 
that in order to keep and maintain their 
interest they ought to have this inactive 
duty training pay such as they now get 
in the National Guard for the same type 
of service. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I will 
agree that they ought to have some 
recognition for their duty training, but 
I happen to have served in the Reserves 
and I joined the Reserves becaus« the 
work I was doing did not permit me to 
take the regular training of the Guard 
unit at that time; in other words, it was 
easier for me to join the Reserves than 
the Guard. I favor the general purpose 
of this bill, but I would make the obser- 
vation that if you make the inducements 
even as between the Reserves and the 
National Guard, you will fill up the Re- 
serves at the expense of the guard. The 
duty liability is less. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to a member of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. Ishould like to call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
the National Guard and Reserve are en- 
tirely different organizations. One, of 
course, is under the control in normal 
times of the States—that is the National 
Guard; the other is under the control of 
the Federal Government. It is a fact 
that the National Guard at the present 
time is below strength, and I doubt that 
the time will ever come when the Na- 
tional Guard will have the strength we 
would like it to have. The States are 
not concerned, however, with creating 
an enormous National Guard; they 
simply want a force that is large enough 
properly to police the State jn times of 
emergency. I doubt if the States can 
ever be induced to spend enough money 
to create a very large National Guard; 
they do not want it. 

Mr. TOWE. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, the measure before us 
is one of the two -main legislative sup- 
ports which appear necessary if we are 
to develop a strong Organized Reserve 
program. The bill, H. R. 3227, simply 
provides for drill or training pay during 
inactive duty periods for the men in 
the Organized Reserve just as drill pay 
is now given to the National Guard and 
to Navy Reservists. It puts all Reserve 
forces on a uniform footing. Actually, 
it means that each man will get 1 day’s 
pay for drilling or training 1 night a 
week or at other stated periods during 
the year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Does 
that include those taking correspondence 
courses? 

Mr. SIKES. No; it is my understand- 
ing that directly supervised training, 
study, or drill is required. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to ask 
the gentleman whether he concurs in the 
viewpoint of the preceding speaker, who 
stated that the Organized Reserve Corps 
is being established only for the purpose 
of setting up service units? Before the 
gentleman answers that, may I read from 
page 6, line 22, of the bill: 

Organized Reserve Corps units shall be of 
three classes, varying in degree of organiza- 
tion, as follows: 

1. Those combat and service types organ- 
ized with a full complement of officers and 
men. 


Does that not mean the Reserve Corps 
is really set up for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the national defense of this Na- 
tion and that they will receive combat 
training? 

Mr. SIKES. Of course, some of the 
Reserves will receive combat training. 
This is particularly true of the class A or 
fully organized units. I realize the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee left a different impression a few mo- 
ments ago, but I am confident he did not 
clearly understand the question asked 
him. There are many types of Reserve 
units and some of them are going to re- 
ceive combat training. Many of the Re- 
serve units are going to be service units, 
for modern warfare requires highly or- 
ganized service units in great numbers. 
A great backlog of trained men is re- 
quired for rapid and effective mobiliza- 
tion. I will treat on that further in a 
moment. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is the point I 
wanted to make. ; 

Mr. SIKES. I do not think any of us 
question the importance of the Reserves 
in our military program. We know 
that at the beginning of World War II 
there were in the Army about 100,000 
Reserve officers. I do not have accurate 
figures for the Navy. About 90,000 of 
these 100,000 Army Reservists were avail- 
able for active duty. Bear in mind that 
Reservists were not then highly organ- 
ized or trained. Yet those men formed 
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a very important nucleus around which 
to build and train the great army which 
we sent into combat and they saved us 
highly important time—months, maybe 
years—in getting ready for the big push 
that won the war. 

The Reserves today—and I include the 
National Guard as a part of the Re- 
serves—constitute the only backlog of 
trained men that we have outside the 
services. They are the only backlog of 
trained men that we are likely to have 
for several years. The strongest advo- 
cates of UMT recognize the delays con- 
fronting the adoption of that program. 
It is extremely unwise not to take ad- 
vantage of the fact there are many men 
who already have military training and 
who want to continue their training and 
to keep themselves abreast of military 
science and tactics. It is also important 
to have an active and strong reserve 
military organization into which young 
men who want to participate can be 
integrated. We cannot have a balanced 
natidnal defense without a strong Or- 
ganized Reserve and a strong National 
Guard. 

H. R. 3227, which provides inactive 
duty training pay, is probably absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of a strong 
Enlisted Reserve. After all is said and 
done, we do not offer much in the way of 
inducements for enlisted men to Keep up 
their activity in the Reserves. They do 
not have the advantages of promotion 
and rank that an officer has. But if 
we can pay enlisted men even a small 
sum for their time, they do have 
an inducement for taking part in the 
weekly or semimonthly drill periods 
which are necessary to. keep reservists 
abreast of what is taking place militarily. 

As I said a moment ago, we seek to 
put the Army Reserve and the Air Force 
Reserve on the same basis as the Na- 
tional Guard and the Navy, both of 
which now get inactive duty training 
pay. 

There has been some discussion about 
the possible competition with the Na- 
tional Guard. There is, of course, the 
possibility of competition with the 
National Guard in those cities which are 
supporting a National Guard unit, but 
the National Guard is limited in scope 
and activity. It is primarily a State 
organization. The size envisioned for 
the National Guard is much smaller 
than the total manpower reserve needed. 

There are, at the moment, a total of 
222,000 officers and enlisted men in the 
National Guard. It is contemplated 
that in time there will be three-quarters 
of a million officers and men in the 
guard. Obviously, that is not enough 
to form the backlog of trained men that 
we need for modern warfare. The 
National Guard units by and large tend 
to be larger tactical or combat units; the 
Reserve units tend to be smaller service 
units although they include all sizes and 
types of units. An Organized Reserve 
unit can be established in many towns 
which cannot support a National Guard 
unit, and that is an important consider- 
ation. 

I think it has been pointed out that 
there are three types of Organized Re- 
serve units. One is the class A unit, 
which seeks full strength of officers and 
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enlisted men, and is required to have 80 
percent of officer strength and 40 percent 
of enlisted strength. These organizations 
are organized in the same category as 
the National Guard for immediate mo- 
bilization. I think you will be interested 
in knowing that there are at the moment 
only 52 class A units in the Army, in the 
entire Nation, whereas we hope to have 
eventually 5,000 class A units. We have 
a long ways to go before we make the Re- 
serve what we would like it to be. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Penrisylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Before we leave the 
class A units it might be well to explain 
that they are only going to be heavy 
combat units. The gentleman might tell 
us how many tanks, and so forth, that 
they will employ. 

Mr. SIKES. Will the gentleman con- 
tinue his contributions? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. In other words, 
the class A units will perfect themselves 
in your combat units that will employ 
weapons not employed by the National 
Guard; is that not true? 

Mr. SIKES. Basically, yes. They will 
supplement the Guard, but I believe it 
obvious that there may be duplication 
of types of combat units. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. About what 
number is contemplated to be in that 
classification by this authorization? 

Mr.SIKES. Ihave a break-down here 
which will be a little difficult to follow. 
If the gentleman will bear with me, I 
think I can bring out the desired infor- 
mation in a way that will be satisfactory 
to him. I will now go through the entire 
table of present and proposed strength. 
I will be happy to yield to the gentleman 
further as I go along. 

Mr.MARTIN of Iowa. Before the gen- 
tleman goes to that, is the general plan 
here to provide enough pay for the Re- 
serve force, as indicated in Mr. Patter- 
son’s letter, totaling 809,756? 

Mr. SIKES. Eventually. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. It is enough to 
cover those? 

Mr. SIKES. When the program has 
reached full strength over a period of 
several years, it is hoped the Congress 
will provide sufficient funds for a total 
of 778,000 officers and men in the Army 
Organized Reserve and 147,000 Air Force 
reservists. 

I would like to poifit out that the Army 
now has about 450,000 enlisted men in its 
reserve and about 283,000 officers. Two 
hundred and sixteen thousand of those 
Reserve officers have been assigned to 
units A, B, or C. One hundred ard 
twenty-six thousand enlisted men have 
been assigned to units. Unfortunately 
nearly all units thus far activated are 
class C units, which are largely paper or- 
ganizations. I stated that there are 52 
class A units. There are 706 class B 
units and 6,054 class C units. To con- 
tinue defining my terms, a class B unit 
is a unit which must have 80 percent 
of its commissioned strength and 80 per- 
cent of its enlisted cadre or key person- 
nel. A class C unit is required to have 
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60 percent of its commissioned strength 
under the appropriate table of organiza- 
tion. 

The Air Force Reserve contains 238,000 
officers and 190,000 enlisted men, but unit 
assignments are proceeding slowly. A 
small percentage are in units which are 
receiving training. Actually the Air Re- 
serve has 269 activated units and its 
program calls for about 1,000 units. 

The present planning aims at an Army 
Reserve of about 11,000 units, of which 
more than 5,000 would be Class A units; 
upwards of 3,000 in Class B, and approx- 
imately 3,000 in Class C. 

I believe it will be helpful if we can 
understand what is expected of the Or- 
ganized Reserves, in the way of train- 
ing. 

Class A or full strength units, ready 
for mobilization, will have 48 weekly drill 
or training periods per year, with a 15- 
day summer encampment. This is the 
basis on which the National Guard op- 
erates. 

The Class B and C units will have 24 or 
fewer drill or training periods during 
the year, and require a summer encamp- 
ment period at least once in 3 years. 
Combat personnel and scientific and 
technical specialists, regardless of the 
kind of unit to which they are assigned, 
may have aS many training periods as 
it is felt are necessary to keep them 
abreast of conditions. 

We seek under the terms of the bill to 
help insure training in the field and in 
the classroom, and to keep our reserves 
strong and in position to take the field 
when needed. 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SIKES. 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Is it manda- 
tory on the part of all members of the 
Reserve to participate in a minimum 
number of periods, as the gentleman has 
indicated here? 

Mr. SIKES. Once this program is in 
operation it will be mandatory for all 
Reserve personnel who maintain an ac- 
tive status to take part in whatever 
training periods are assigned to their par- 
ticular unit. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. They must 
, Maintain that average in order to retain 
their rating in the Reserves? 

Wr. SIKES. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I am inter- 
ested primarily in giving the Reserve 
forces an opportunity to do this training, 
and then next in seeing that they do it 
or else give up their Reserve status. 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman is right, 
and I pay tribute to the fine work he has 
done in former years to help keep our 
forces strong. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Is it also in this bill 
that unless the Reserve components 
maintain a certain percentage as far as 
their 100-percent strength is concerned 
they will lose recognition by the War De- 
partment? 

Mr. SIKES. That is required under 
departmental regulations, authority for 
which is contained in this measure. 


I yield to the gentleman 
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Mr. KEARNEY. The same as the Na- 
tional Guard? 

Mr. SIKES. That is correct. It puts 
the Reserves substantially in the same 
basis for pay and training as the National 
Guard. 

I would like to point out that this bill 
has passed the Senate. If we complete 
action on it affirmatively today we will 
have given the Organized Reserves one 
of the strongest boosts we could possibly 
give them. Our action comes at a time 
when Reserve activity and morale are 
dangerously low in this country, and per- 
haps it comes at a time when they need 
to be very high. 

The program is going to cost some 
money. It is costing about $100,000,000 
a year now to keep up the Reserve pro- 
grams in the Navy, the marines, and the 
National Guard. It will cost about an- 
other hundred million dollars a year to 
add the Air Force and the Army Reserve 
training programs on a similar basis. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
for every dollar we spend on the Reserves 
we save a couple of dollars on the Regu- 
lars? 

Mr. SIKES. Iam glad the gentleman 
has brought that up. Of course, we save 
money where we are able to utilize Re- 
serves instead of Regulars. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Is it not also true that 
this measure will eliminate certain exist- 
ing discrepancies, and it will now equalize 
opportunities in benefits, giving the Army 
reservists the same consideration and 
treatment as we already give the naval 
reservists? 

Mr. SIKES. That is right, and my 
distinguished friend knows they need 
the changes he refers to. 

Mr. SHORT. It preserves the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr. SIKES. It does not interfere with 
the National Guard. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. PRESTON. I served in the Na- 
tional Guard and am presently a mem- 
ber of the Organized Reserves. There is 
no competition between these two units. 
This legislation will not encourage any 
competition between the units but it will 
strengthen the civilian component of 
our military forces. This is vital legis- 
lation, it is important, and I hope there 
will be no serious controversy about it 
because it is apparent that there is no 
assurance that we are going to have uni- 
versal military training any time soon. 
In view of that attitude which is preva- 
lent here in Congress it is imperative and 
urgent that we enact this legislation. 

Mr. SIKES. I know of my distin- 
guished friend’s fine record and appre- 
ciate his present interest in this impor- 
tant program. 

Mr. CARROLL, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 
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Mr. CARROLL. Is it not true that the 
real purpose of this legislation is to stim- 
ulate the incentive of the men to get in 
the Reserve Corps? 

Mr. SIKES. Exactly. 

Mr. CARROLL. They are not coming 
in under the present system. 

Mr. SIKES. They are not receiving 
vitally needed training under the pres- 
ent system. 

Mr. CARROLL. What is the author- 
ized strength of the Reserve Corps to- 
day, offhand, if the gentleman can give 
us an approximate figure? 

Mr. SIKES. That question is a little 
difficult to answer because of the fact 
that many men joined the Reserves when 
they left active military service. That is 
the last many of them have heard about 
it. Only a few have been assigned to a 
functioning class A or class B unit. The 
majority have not been given any active 
training. Actually the Reserves in the 
main are out of touch, discouraged, and 
rapidly losing interest in the program. 
For all intents and purposes the func- 
tioning Army and Air Reserve today 
is a very small organization and morale 
is dangerously low. 

Mr. CARROLL. The simple fact is 
that as far as the enlisted man is con- 
cerned, they are not coming into the 
Reserve unless they receive some pay in- 
centive, and we are not going to build 
up an officer personnel which will give 
us a trained Reserve unless we do give 
them some pay incentive. 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman has 
shown a fine understanding of the prob- 
lems confronting the Reserve and he is 
to be commended for his interest. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to my distin- 
guished leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The passage of 
this bill will not accomplish the desired 
objectives unless it is followed up by 
adequate appropriations to put it into 
actual operation, is that not correct? 

Mr. SIKES. Of course. This is an 
authorization bill only. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This is a very fine 
bill, but unless the Congress makes the 
necessary appropriations to make it a 
real and living and active part of our 
national defense, then it will be inactive 
and dormant. In other words, this bill 
is necessary but it is also vitally impor- 
tant to make the necessary appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. SIKES. It is most necessary to 
follow through with the necessary appro- 
priations. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. SIKES. 

guished friend. 

Mr. HORAN. Along the line of the 


I yield to my distin- 


‘observation made by the distinguished 


minority whip, we heard the President’s 
message in January in which he indi- 
cated, I believe, that 79 percent of the 
entire budget was for war or for military 
purposes. Obviously that is a very large 
portion of the taxpayer’s dollar. The 
observation has been made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, a member of the committee, that a 
dollar spent here would result in a saving 
of $2 in the Regular Army costs. I think 
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that that observation should not be 
passed over lightly. We should like to 
be illuminated on that point as to just 
how this would result in a saving of 
money in another place. Probably it 
would go a long way in providing for the 
appropriations to implement this pro- 
gram that we are now discussing. Ithink 
you have something here that the Amer- 
ican people and American taxpayers 
would like to have fully explained by the 
Committee on Armed Services. Just how 
will this result in such a twofold savings? 

Mr. SIKES. May we not put it this 
way: We know we must maintain our 
armed forces at a strength commen- 
surate with the world-wide commitments 
that this Nation has made. We are doing 
that, but that in itself is not enough. 
That force is not big enough to take care 
of an emergency condition if an emer- 
gency to world peace should develop. 
For effective defense and rapid mobiliza- 
tion, we must have a trained backlog of 
men to call on in case of an emergency 
and this, it appears, is the cheapest and 
most effective way, certainly, at the 
moment of providing for that trained 
backlog of men. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I myself am a Reserve 
officer. I have taken pains to look into 
this question because I feel as the com- 
mittee does. The committee say that 
they consider the need for this program 
to be apparent, even though it may be 
unfortunate that the country must re- 
sort to it. As I say, I checked into this, 
and I find that that is so. If we want 
adequate Reserve components, we must 
pass this bill. Therefore, I would like 
te tell the gentleman that I am in favor 
of the bill. 

Mr. SIKES. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. Everyone who has 
had any part in the Reserve program 
or who has followed the progress of the 
Reserves knows that this program is nec- 
essary to a strong and effective organi- 
zation. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN ZanpT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true there 
is already an organized function in the 
United States among units of the Army 
Reserves, where officers and men drill 
1 night weekly and they receive no drill 
pay whatsoever, but they are looking to 
the future when this resolution becomes 
a reality? 

Mr. SIKES. 
rect. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman has 
made a splendid exposition of this very 
very important bill. I want to ask the 
gentleman this question, however: This 
bill maintains, does it not, the time-hon- 
ored policy in this country of maintain- 
ing a reasonably small standing Army 
and at the same time drawing for its 
additional strength from the citizen sol- 
dier? Is that not true? 

Mr. SIKES. My distinguished friend 
is exactly right, and may I say he has 


The gentleman is cor- 
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contributed much to make this legisla- 
tion possible. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to my able col- 
league from Florida. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Does the gentleman 
not feel that in addition to this legisla- 
tion we should even have more incentive 
by passing at some subsequent date, leg- 
islation which will give to the person who 
is having Organized Reserve training, in 
the event of injury, the same protection 
and disability insurance that the Regu- 
lar Army personnel has now? 

Mr. SIKES. Iam heartily in favor of 
that type of legislation. I think the gen- 
tleman is correct in calling it to the at- 
tention of the House. The reservist who 
is called to duty for a short period is 
entitled to the same protection from haz- 
ard which is given to any other member 
of the armed forces. I do want to point 
out this fact, however, such legislation is 
now before the Armed Service Commit- 
tee, and I am hopeful that action can be 
taken on it in the not too distant future. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. Is it not true that the Con- 
gress has heretofore been very generous 
in regard to its Reserve appropriations, 
but that the Department of the Army has 
actually so far failed to utilize the funds 
we have appropriated? 

Mr. SIKES. It is my understanding 
that the Congress has granted funds that 
were requested for National Guard and 
Organized Reserve activities, and I per- 
sonally have been disappointed at the 
apparent tardiness of the War Depart- 
ment in pushing the Organized Reserves 
program. 

Mr. GOFF. Can this not be taken then 
by the Department of the Army to mean 
that the Congress is determined that the 
War Department shall pay some atten- 
tion to our Organized Reserves? 

Mr. SIKES. I do not believe it can be 
interpreted in any other light, and I feel 
that the Army and Air Force are now 
ready to give more vigorous support to 
Reserve activities. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to my good friend 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. With reference to 
the dollar spent here saving $2 on the 
Regular Army appropriation, I think we 
should make this clear. If I understand 
it, we are not expecting to save money 
for the Regular Army at its present 
strength, but the Reserves and the Na- 
tional Guard is a part of our military 
set-up at this particular time, and unless 
we strengthen the Reserves and the Na- 
tional Guard, it will be necessary to ap- 
proriate additional funds for the Regular 
Army. If this bill passes, we cannot ex- 
pect to cut the appropriation for the 
Army. 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman has made 
a sound observation. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. Somebody has inquired 
whether I was in favor of this bill or not. 
I do not want to give any impression that 
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Iam not in favor of the bill. I think this 
is the finest thing we can do to build up 
our Reserve. 

Mr. SIKES. There was not any ques- 
tion in my mind about the gentleman’s 
support of this legislation. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman 
from Florida, by reason of his service on 
the Committee on Armed Services and 
during the last war knows that during 
the interim between World War I and 
World War II we had some very difficult 
times in trying to keep the Reserve com- 
ponents of our Armed Forces alive. Is 
that not true? 

Mr. SIKES. That is true. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Now we are capi- 
talizing on that experience, and espe- 
cially do we hold up the Navy Reserve 
as an example. 

Mr. SIKES. The Navy Reserve is do- 
ing good work and entitled to much 
credit. The gentleman has had an im- 
portant part in that work. I would like 
to emphasize again that the Navy has 
inactive-duty training pay. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
the Naval Reserve, instead of resorting 
to drills, and so forth, now resorts to 
classroom work; they train specialists. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. SIKES. That is correct. This is 
an age of specialists in as well as out of 
uniform. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Molders and pipe 
fitters and radar men, and so forth. 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman is cor- 
rect; and the same will be true for other 
branches of the service if this legislation 
is passed. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. And this program 
provides for exactly that type of work? 

Mr. SIKES. That is true. 

Let me say again, Mr. Chairman, in- 
active-duty training pay is one of the 
two main legislative supports we must 
provide if we are to maintain a strong 
Reserve. We have already neglected 
that important part of our national de- 
fense program much too long for our 
own welfare and safety. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
this legislation heartily, and I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
heartily favor the passage of this legis- 
lation. The Army Reserve has lagged 
behind the National Guard and Naval 
Reserve in development, largely because 
there was no program to provide for pay- 
ment to personnel such as these other 
units have had for years. 

Particularly appealing is the provision 
for pay for enlisted men. While a fair 
proportion of the officers who have had 
a tour of active duty have retained Re- 
serve commissions, there. has been al- 
most no incentive to induce enlisted men 
to manifest interest in Reserve activities, 
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as a result of which it has been nearly 
impossible to organize so-called class A 
units. In these times of high living costs, 
men who might have a keen desire to 
serve in Reserve units, enlisted men es- 
pecially, but many officers also, have felt 
unable to sacrifice the time and effort 
required without any compensation 
whatever. 

Although the total pay contemplated 
in this measure is extremely modest and 
will never induce anyone to engage in de- 
fense activities for profit, it will prove a 
valuable asset by way of argument to 
those who are seeking to build up our 
Reserve components and are expending 
long hours of devoted service in that 
task. 

In these days of dangerous uncertainty 
the fervent prayer on all our lips must 
necessarily be that God will spare our 
Nation and the world the scourge of an- 
other armed conflict, horrible to contem- 
plate. The soundest guaranty we can 
devise to make that prayer a reality is 
national strength, firm without aggres- 
sion, adequate without militarism. 

If this Nation is ever attacked, all mili- 
tary authorities agree that such aggres- 
sion will be swift and destructive beyond 
our power to comprehend. We shall not 
have time to afford ourselves the luxury 
of leisurely training and preparation. 
In the feverish chaos attending a light- 
ning attack, one can conceive of scarcely 
any factor equally effective to a disci- 
plined cadre in the various centers of 
population, trained, even though inade- 
quately, to meet an emergency with calm 
courage such as that developed by a bal- 
anced Reserve-training program for 
those who volunteer to serve their coun- 
try in that capacity. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the chairman of 
our committee, the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. ANDREWs] may be permitted 
to extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I feel that I cannot let this 
moment pass without paying tribute to 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, the Honorable 
Harry L. Towe, chairman of the sub- 
committee which produced this legisla- 
tion after thorough hearings and ex- 
tended study, and to the entire member- 
ship of his subcommittee, which is 
charged by the Committee on Armed 
Services with the initiation of legislation 
concerning the civilian components of 
the armed services. 

H. R. 3227, the inactive duty training 
pay bill, is of tremendous importance to 
Army and Air Force reserves. It provides, 
for the first time in our history, an im- 
mediate inactive duty pay incentive to 
these men to keep their reserve status 
active. It insures that, as far as the 
country can properly go at this time, the 
citizens of this great country will recog- 
nize, by actual money investment, the 
great amount of patriotic devotion and 
dedication, as well as personal sacrifice, 
the maintenance of an active reserve 
status requires in the Army and Air 
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Forces as well as in the other civilian 
components of the services. 

By bringing to the Army and Air Force 
Reserves substantial incentive to main- 
tain currency with military advances over 
the years ahead, this legislation dovetails 
closely into the basic, strategic, mobiliza- 
tion planning of the armed services. 
And by equalizing the pay received by the 
various civilian components of the armed 
services, the bill removes one more of the 
unnecessary disparities between the 
services, so that what we have here is 
another major advance in our constant 
efforts to give like reward for like service, 
regardless of whether the service is 
rendered in the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
or the Marine Corps. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, this bill 
is one of the very basic legislative items 
that will come before us in the course of 
our efforts to give our Nation an adequate 
national defense. Again I say that the 
members of the Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion and Training who have brought the 
bill to this stage in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, are entitled to the plaudits of 
the House and the country. Their action 
reflects credit on the House of Repre- 
sentatives and on the Committee on 
Armed Services, from which this legisla- 
tion has come. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to extend their re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Chair- 
man, today is one of the most gratifying 
days that I have experienced in my 8 
years in Congress, because today the 
House is voting on Reserve legislation 
which I started more than a year ago, 
in January 1947. 

On January 16, 1947, I introduced the 
first Reserve inactive-training pay bill, 
H. R. 1059. Three and one-half months 
later, the principal provisions of my 
original bill were incorporated in H. R. 
3227, the bill before the House today. 

In January 1947 I introduced the in- 
itial Reserve retirement legislation—a 
nondisability Reserve retirement bill, 
H. R. 786, on January 10, 1947, and a 
physical-disability Reserve retirement 
bill, H. R. 1059, on January 16, 1947. 
The principal provisions of my original 
bill, H. R. 786, have been incorporated 
in H. R. 3227, the bill before the House 
today. 

Nothing in my congressional service 
and experience, particularly as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee 
and the Naval Affairs Committee, has 
given me greater satisfaction that I was 
acting in the best interests of my coun- 
try than the Reserve legislation which I 
have introduced, sponsored, and fought 
for. 

In time of war it is our civilian re- 
servists who are the real backbone of 
our fighting. We need the best possible 
trained and manned Reserve. But we 
have neglected the Reserve too long. 
We need to give them incentives of, first, 
training pay; second, security; third, bet- 
ter equipment and facilities; and, fourth, 
recognition for Reserve service. 
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We are beginning to give them the 
first two incentives with, first, H. R. 3227 
on training pay; and, second, H. R. 2744 
on security retirement. That is why 
today is such a gratifying day to me, 
for it signifies to me that at long last 
we are realistically building America’s 
future national security by building up 
our Reserve. 

Previously the Congress has enacted 
my Reserve legislation of, first, military 
leave for enlisted personnel; second, com- 
pensation coverage for Reservists injured 
while training; and, third, benefits for 
heirs of Reservists killed while on active 
duty. 

I hope that the Congress will enact my 
other Reserve measures of, first, H. R. 
306 and H. R. 307 for Reserve service 
decorations aimed at the incentive of 
Reserve recognition; second, H. R. 1059 
for disability coverage for reserves on a 
par with regulars; third, H. R. 3590 for 
hospital coverage for Reserve trainees; 
and, fourth, H. R. 1898 for granting of 
post-exchange and commissary privileges 
to reservists. 

We are a free Nation today because 
of war victories produced by the blood 
and courage of our reservists. Let us 
insure our future freedom by strengthen- 
ing our Reserve through realistic and 
equitable Reserve legislation. , 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. ScRIVNER}. 

M-. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with some hesitancy that I participate in 
this discussion, knowing the background 
and the sincerity of purpose of every 
member of the Armed Forces Committee. 
As far as my attitude on Reserve and 
civilian components is concerned, you 
may be interested in knowing what some 
of you do not know, that I was one of 
the members on the Army Appropria- 
tions Committee who insisted that the 
amount recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget be granted in 1948 to both 
the National Guard and Reserve, even 
though the President had seen fit to 
freeze the spending of funds appropri- 
ated the year before. I support the 
activities of both. 

I hesitate to make any personal refer- 
ences, but it so happens that out of the 
experiences I had overseas as an enlisted 
man in the First World War I came back 
with a firm conviction that there would 
again arise a great national emergency, 
that the youth of America must be pre- 
pared to meet it, and if they were not pre- 
pared that the emergency might over- 
whelm us. With that belief and that 
ideal, or whatever you may want to call 
it, after having received waivers for 
physical disability, which incidentally 
made service impossible in World War II, 
I obtained a commission with the Na- 
tional Guard of the State of Kansas, 
which I held more than 15 years, giving 
up service-connected compensation in an 
amount greater than drill pay. I did it 
because I knew that we had a job to do 
in strengthening our national defense. 

My views have been borne out, for 
World War II did come. During that 
period of time, in Company G, One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-seventh Infantry, 
Thirty-fifth Division, I probably trained 
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actively on the armory floor and in camp 
more than 2,500 young men in that com- 
munity, young men who went out and 
made for themselves a marvelous record. 
In this Second World War, out of a com- 
pany of 64, 42 of them were commis- 
sioned, three of them battlefield commis- 
sions. A great bunch of youngsters— 
some not so young! Some still sleep in 
foreign lands. That I had some part in 
their training is a source of unending 
pride. 

I am strong for the National Guard of 
the United States. It was the backbone 
of American defense when this last war 
hit. One shudders to think what our 
situation would now be, had it not been 
for National Guardsmen. I am not dis- 
paraging the effort made, the time put in 
by the members of the Officers’ Reserve, 
for they, too, made a magnificent con- 
tribution. They, too, did a splendid job. 

Let me give you the picture if I can, 
in these brief moments. When you be- 
come a member of the National Guard of 
the United States and of any State in 
the Union, you are subject to call of the 
governor for emergency duty 24 hours a 
day, 365 days out of the year. I have 
upon four, possibly five, occasions an- 
swered that call, closed my office and 
gone on duty for periods of from 72 hours 
to 43 days at atime. You know what I 
am talking about. It is the most thank- 
less kind of duty there is; and, yet, when 
it is needed it is the thing that is needed 
above everything else, because every- 
thing else has failed. 

Mr. Chairman, I looked for hearings; 
I found none. I do not know how much 


discussion, if any, was made as to the 
possible harmful effect of this measure 


upon the National Guard. I can only 
express my own opinion, which is that 
you will cause the National Guard to 
shrivel or dry on the vine. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Gladly. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I wish to quote 
from the hearings. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I looked for hear- 
ings but I could find none. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. On page 3189 this 
statement is made by Brig. Gen. Arthur 
J. Trudeau, of the Personnel and Admin- 
istration Division, War Department, 
member of the War Department General 
Staff: 

There has been a question raised as to 
whether a paid Organized Reserve Corps 
would have a harmful effect on the National 
Guard personnel procurement program. The 
War Department is making every effort to 
prevent unreasonable competition for per- 
sonnel between the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserve Corps. 


Mr. SCRIVNER. That is General 
Trudeau, of the Regular Army. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Yes. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That does not an- 
swer the problem at all. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, SCRIVNER. 
more time. 

Mr. SIKES. I just want to call atten- 
tion to the record. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I stated that I tried 
to get copies of the hearings but was told 
none was available. 


If I can get some 
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Mr. Chairman, I am concerned with 
the future defense of America, for the 
next time we will have no time. I have 
never yet doubted that if we had had 
an adequate national defense we would 
not have been in the First World War and 
if we had had a strong national defense, 
we would not have been in the second one 
either. I am not opposed to measures 
designed to strengthen the national de- 
fense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired, 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, as I 
stated, members of the National Guard 
are subject to call 24 hours a day, 365 
days out of the year. Members of the Re- 
serve do not have that obligation. 

Put this up to any man who was or 
contemplates becoming a member of the 
National Guard and you will get the 
same response from him. You may ask 
the same question of the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. SmitH], who has put in 
more years in the National Guard than I 
have, and he will tell you the same thing. 
There is only one choice. Have in the 
same community these two services, Na- 
tional Guard or Organized Reserves, with 
the same pay and allowances and there 
is only one reasonable choice, and that is 
the Reserves. This is because you do not 
have hanging over your head at all times 
this call to immediate service by the 
Governor of the State. Given that choice 
there would be just one result. Those 
who are desirous of participating in the 
civilian training to prepare this country 
against any emergency that may arise in 
the future would make only one choice 
and that is the Reserves. 

If this bill had contained some pro- 
vision in it which would insure the 
strength of the National Guard before 
the Reserve components were to receive 
this pay, gratuities and so forth, that 
would be one thing, but this bill does not 
do that. I do not like to be a gloomy 
Gus, but I feel so deeply down in my 
heart and so sincerely this thing has not 
been thought through thoroughly as to 
the effect on the National Guard that I 
cannot help but call it to your attention. 
Of course, an imperfect bill which would 
bring forth some strength in civilian de- 
fense, is better than none. I still main- 
tain you are making a tragic mistake, 
that you are weakening the National 
Guard at the cost of strength for the 
Reserve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Kripay]. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, the 
thing that we should look at in connec- 
tion with this bill is the fact that it pro- 
vides for interest in the citizen solder. 
Whenever we come to a time of emer- 
gency we have to fall back on the citizen 
soldier and whatever you do to promote 
interest in the citizen soldier of either 
category the better off we are as a nation. 

We realize that between the two wars 
we had an Officers Reserve Corps. This 
was set up by divisions, regiments and 
what not, but there were no enlisted men. 
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This bill would create some incentive for 
enlisted men to join the Organized Re- 
serve. 

The pay does not amount to a whole 
lot. It is not very much money in the 
pocket of any individual, but it gives him 
a sense of “belonging” when he realizes 
that the Government thinks that night 
a week is important because the Govern- 
ment pays him for it. I would not sup- 
port this bill for a moment if I thought 
it would in any wise prejudice the Na- 
tional Guard. We must remember that 
the only military organization in the 
United States which is protected by the 
Constitution is what we call the National 
Guard. Every State has the absolute 
right to maintain its militia, and the 
National Guard is the militia. 

I have been disturbed recently at some 
of those who have been attempting to 
have the Reserve absorb the Guard. I 
would like to remind them that if you 
ever have any absorption there, the 
National Guard is going to absorb the 
Reserve and not the Reserve the National 
Guard, because whatever you create 
must be in essence a militia, and a militia 
must be an organization created by 
States, officered by men chosen by the 
Governor of the State, and subject to the 
call of the Chief Executive of the State 
without waiting for somebody on the 
national level. As to whether men would 
join the National Guard if the Reserve 
were equally paid, I think that there is 
still throughout the country a strong 
feeling of responsibility of citizenship, 
and those who join the National Guard or 
the militia have in mind the fact that 
they are always.in a position to render 
service to their State. There is not a 
State in the Union which would agree io 
give up its militia; there is not a State 
in the Union in which the Governor, in 
the event of civil commotion, could not 
call on a force in being subject to his 
absolute control. There would still be 
the incentive of those men in every State 
to be members of the National Guard or 
the Militia, those men being substantial 
citizens of the community, who are al- 
ways ready to stand guard in the event 
of civil commotion, no matter what its 
type may be, just as you have men re- 
spond to the sheriff’s call for a posse 
comitatus, they will always respond. I 
think this bill does something that has 
been needed for a long period of time. 
It will not injure the National Guard. I 
think it will promote it. Of course, there 
will be the natural rivalry in the com- 
munity between the National Guard 
outfit and the Reserve outfit, but the 
American people will never be without a 
militia. 

We can visualize different types of com- 
motion that we want an organization in 
being, to take care of in the event any 
such situation will arise, and there will 
always be those fine substantial people 
that will take on that burden. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the distin- 
guished National Guard member of the 
State of New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. The reason I asked 
those few questions pertaining to the 
National Guard was not in a spirit of 
fear but, let me say, in a spirit of pride. 
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I am very proud of the National Guard 
of this country, and I think everybody 
in the House is, and I want to be sure 
that under this bill there is nothing in 
it that will ruin the National Guard. 

Mr. KILDAY. I think the gentleman 
can be content on that. My remarks 
are rather addressed to the observation 
made by the gentleman from Kansas 
that he is afraid that this bill might 
cause the National Guard to die on the 
vine. I do not believe that that is true. 
I think that it will supplement and re- 
inforce the National Guard, and I think 
there will always be the same patriotic 
influence in every community for those 
who are willing to take on those heavy 
burdens. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. With that assurance 
on the gentleman’s part, may then I, in 
turn, rest assured that if the gentleman, 
as a member of the Committee on the 
Armed Forces and I, as a member of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, find 
that this program is having a serious 
affect on the National Guard that the 
gentleman will institute measures to cor- 
rect it so far as he is able to do so? 

Mr. KILDAY. It is rather difficult to 
choose your side before the issue arises. 
But, I want to assure the gentleman from 
Kansas that I will never take any part 
in any legislation that will handicap the 
militia of the several States. I am still 
old fashioned enough to believe that it 
is just as important today as it was in 
the days when they wrote into the Con- 
stitution that the militia shall be main- 
tained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr KILDAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Will 
not the effect of this law be this? In 
the National Guard we have only combat 
units. In the modern Army we have 
military government, we have the ord- 
nance unit, and we have the administra- 
tive unit, and they will have a chance to 
learn something outside of the 15-day 
active-duty period. In the past, all the 
Reserve officers and enlisted men got 
was 15 days at camp. In between times, 
some take correspondence courses and 
some do not take anything. This will 
give them a job to do, and pay them a 
nominal sum for the whole year, so they 
will get the maximum benefit out of the 
2 weeks’ duty in the summertime. 

Mr. KILDAY. I think the gentleman 
is correct. I do not think the amount of 
money the man gets is going to be the de- 
ciding factor. It is a little something 
that makes him realize that the Govern- 
ment at least thinks that what he is 
doing is important. The idea of going 
down there for 2 hours once a week may 
be simply a waste of time to a young fel- 
low who might be out on a date or some- 
thing of that kind, but it does give him 
a position and standing in his organiza- 
tion and his community. 


Mr. SCRIVNER. If the gentleman 
will yield further, to follow up the ob- 
servation made by the gentleman from 
California, I understand what the gen- 
tleman means. I attended drills for 
over 15 years, and I do not know that 
I ever missed one. The thing that he 
pointed out is exactly what makes me 
apprehensive, that is, that the National 
Guard units are your combat units. 
There is not much thrill there, there is 
not much glory to looking forward to 
handling a rifle, machine gun, or bay- 
onet. On the other hand, these special 
units to which the gentleman has re- 
ferred that have the specialized training 
in themselves have an added incentive 
and added glamor. That is one of the 
reasons I am afraid of the effect this 
measure will have on the National Guard. 

Mr. KILDAY. I cannot agree with 
the gentleman from Kansas that any 
of those Texans in the Thirty-sixth Divi- 
sion will take the position that there was 
not a great deal of honor and maybe 
glamor to the fact that they were mem- 
bers of the Thirty-sixth Division. I 
think they are quite proud of it, and I 
think those of every other State are proud 
of the fact they went with men from 
their own State. That State pride is 
something that still exists. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am so in favor of this bill that I 
almost did not take the time to interrupt 
the discussion and air my views. How- 
ever, in view of some of the misunder- 
standings that seem to be in the minds of 
some of the Members, I feel it is only 
right to call attention to one or two things 
that have developed in my experience 
over the thirty-some years that I have 
been connected with the civilian compo- 
nent of the Army. 

In the first place, I should like to make 
one correction in the minds of some of 
the Members in regard to the function of 
the Reserves who in the past have served 
or will serve in the future. Do not get 
the idea that the Reserve components 
are not in some very important cases 
combat units. The present plans con- 
template, as they did in the past, shock 
troops of all types as well as the service 
troops. I do not think the gentleman 
that spoke last need worry about the 
pride of the infantry doughboy, whether 
he is a National Guardman, in the Reg- 
ular Army, or a Reserve soldier. The 
glamour of the foot soldier is still as 
strongly in the minds of all those who 
served in the Infantry as the hardships 
and heartaches that go with it. 

There is one thing, however, that makes 
it rather hard on any doughboy or any 
other member of the Reserve; that is, to 
feel that he is in an organization that is 
losing ground and does not have the full 
strength of membership it needs. In our 
experience over the 20 years prior to the 
last war the greatest difficulty the Re- 
serves always had was not in getting 
colonels, field officers, and the like. It 
was to give some incentive to keep GI Joe, 
the private, and noncommissioned offi- 
cer interested and sure that his job and 
training were as essential to the success 
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of the Reserves in peacetime as in time 
of war. 

The way this act will fit into the picture 
to give the American taxpayer one, two, 
or even $3 in value for every one of 
his tax dollars so spent is this: We 
have millions of fine, battle-trained vet- 
erans who have 1,000, 2,000, 3,000, or 
more hours of the training which it takes 
to make a first-class soldier or airman. 
We have to do something to keep those 
people in harness and not let them get 
entirely out of the picture, or we will be 
throwing away some of our finest assets 
from the standpoint of national defense. 

It is generally admitted by our experts 
that until a man has had 1,000 hours of 
training he is hardly more than a rookie. 
It is of the utmost importance that we do 
something to hold in the service a suffi- 
cient number of the millions that have 
had long hours of training for which the 
cost already has been paid. 

The officers who made up the Reserve 
Corps in the past were always handi- 
capped by having to borrow troops from 
the Regular Army or the CMTC with 
which to practice. If we can hold enough 
veterans actively in the Reserve, for the 
next few years, we will have done more 
to strengthen our organized defenses 
than any other thing I know of at the 
same price. The passage of this bill is 
an important step in that direction. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to urge the Members of the House 
to support H. R. 3227. It is simply a 
request for equal treatment for all mem- 
bers of our Reserve organizations regard- 
less of the branch of service in which 
they may have served. The small incen- 
tive offered to the former members of 
our Army to join and serve in the Re- 
serve organizations is the best and 
cheapest insurance this country can 
have. We have already provided such 
pay for the National Guard and the 
Naval Reserve. The Government should 
fully equip these Reserve units and pro- 
vide this incentive for the full develop- 
ment of this program. 

The passage of H. R. 2744 will further 
strengthen this program and give in- 
centive for our veterans to give their 
time and efforts to keep our country fully 
prepared in case of an emergency. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Brooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is tragically important that we 
pass this legislation which is before us 
today. I want to recall to your mind 
the conditions prevailing at the time of 
the demobilization of our armies and 
navies immediately after the Japanese 
surrender. At that time, of course, we 
had reached the peak of our power, both 
military and naval, and then began to 
demobilize. At that time also the serv- 
ices asked each officer and enlisted man 
when he left the service whether he 
would be interested in future Reserve 
activity, whether it was in the Guard, 
the Fleet Reserve, or the organized 
Reserve of the Army—and in addition 
the Air Forces. By additional recruit- 
ment, found that roughly 2,400,000 peo- 
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ple indicated that they would be 
interested in future service for our 
country in some of the Reserve com- 
ponents of the armed services. Every- 
thing looked to be in pretty good shape 
at that time because of the large and 
enthusiastic response from these people. 
But the years have siipped by and too 
little has been done in respect to the 
utilizing of the services of those who 
volunteered. ‘The cfficers and men have 
drifted away and in many cases not even 
their present addresses are known. 
Some effort has been made.to build up 
a National Guard and an effort has been 
made to give our Reserves a program; 
but those efforts have not been sufficient. 
One of the main reasons is the lack of our 
ability to pay a man who has responsibili- 
ties of business some compensation for 
the time he puts into the Reserve 
activities. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
there are no billets in the National Guard 
for many of these highly trained citizens 
who were officers and enlisted men dur- 
ing the last war? 

Mr. BROOKS. Thatistrue. I thank 
the gentleman for his valuable observa- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to follow this 
argument just a little bit further. The 
Navy had roughly 800,000 people in this 
classification. The Navy has done fairly 
well in its Reserve program. Why? 
Because the Navy is able to pay its Re- 
servists some inactive duty pay. The 
National Guard had a goal set with the 
thought that Universal Military Train- 
ing would become law, of about 680,000 
members. Of course, this figure has not 
been reached. Roughly speaking, we 
have about 250,000 members in the 
National Guard, Unless Universal Mili- 
tary Training is passed by the Congress, 
it is doubtful that this larger figure 
will be reached. If you ask why, the 
reasons are obvious. The several States 
are interested in the National Guard for 
the purpose of maintaining law and order 
in times of extreme emergency in the 
several States. The States want a force 
large enough to do this job. The several 
States are not interested primarily, but 
only secondarily, in overseas emergen- 
cies and outside dangers—waging war 
is the prime responsibility of the national 
Government, 

Someone indicated the other day that 
a State had been assessed 8,000 National 
Guard men as the State quota. The gov- 
ernor of that State was asked why it was 
that only 3,000 had been recruited. He 
said, “In my State we have no need for 
more than 3,000. Why would my State be 
interested in State expenditures sufficient 
to recruit and build up and maintain Na- 
tional Guard service of more officers and 
men than we feel we need within the 
confines of the State to meet State re- 
sponsibilities?” When you think about 
it, there is no actual competition be- 
tween the Reserves and the National 
Guard on this basis. The National Guard 
is set up under a constitutional provi- 
sion which gives the several States the 
power to maintain police authority within 
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their confines. Operating under that 
provision, we have helped to finance the 
National Guard to the extent of aiding 
the States in maintaining the high stand- 
ards of the guard, so that in time of 
extreme emergency we can call the Na- 
tional Guard into federalized service. 
Otherwise, it remains a State guard. So 
I think we can proceed with safety to 
build up our Reserves without feeling 
that it is competitive with the National 
Guard, which has a distinct duty and 
responsibility of its own. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks] 
has expired. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Van ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, like 
many members of the committee, I have 
served in the Reserve components of our 
armed forces. If I live until the 29th day 
of April, I will have completed 31 years 
of Reserve service with the Navy. So it 
is with great enthusiasm that I support 
this legislation which provides drill pay 
for Army Reserves. 

I like to look back on the Reserves of 
our country during the period between 
World War I and World War II, and there 
recognize in them the lack of efficiency, 
principally due to lack of equipment and 
organization. When World War II had 
its beginning, instead of having a well- 
organized and trained Reserve Corps, we 
had just a handful, but still they took 
their places in the armed forces of our 
Nation, and around them was built the 
greatest Army, Navy, and Air Force ever 
known to the world. 

This legislation, as I see it, results from 
our experience between World War I and 
World War II. I like to take the Navy, 
for an example, and convey to you just 
what I meant when I said that this legis- 
lation results from our experience in the 
period between World War I and World 
War II. From 1919 to 1941 the Navy Re- 
serves were scattered throughout the 
United States in units. There we trained 
units to man a destroyer, a submarine, 
or a submarine chaser, or possibly as a 
division on a cruiser or a carrier or a 
battleship. However, when World War 
TI began, we found that the idea in gen- 
eral was obsolete. This was due to the 
advanced methods of modern warfare. 
We found that the Navy required a group 
of specialists and each individual had to 
have specialized training to take his 
place in the crews of various ships or in 
station complements. 

World War II has been concluded. 
The Naval Reserve is now reorganized. 
Instead of reorganizing it along the lines 
of a unit to man a destroyer, a sub- 
marine, or to take a division aboard a 
battleship or a cruiser or a carrier, we 
are now organized using class-room tech- 
nique to train specialists’ ratings. 
Through this method of class-room in- 
struction the Navy trains pipefitters, 
welders, radar technicians, molders, and 
other ratings. Every line of endeavor 
needed by the Navy today is trained to 
fill a specific billet regardless of where 
he is assigned. Instead of having an 
entire division assigned to a ship, we can 
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take any man of a reserve unit and as- 
sign him to the battleship North Caro- 
lina, in the rating for which he has been 
trained. 

I am pleased to see that the legisla- 
tion that we are now considering pro- 
vides a similar program for the Reserve 
of the United States Army. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is it 
not a fact that of all the men we take into 
the Army or the Air Forces, less than 20 
percent ever get into the combat zone 
or exposed to combat conditions? This 
means that all that great group of men 
are needed to supply the men in com- 
bat, and the better trained the men in 
these service corps, the mechanics and 
those who support the men in the front 
lines, the better support they can give 
the men in combat. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct. 
The Army alone, I believe, had twelve 
or thirteen million men and women in 
the last war, and a great many of them 
had specialist training. Many of them, 
officers and men, cannot join National 
Guard units now because the National 
Guard does not need their kind of back- 
ground and training. This group there- 
fore has to go somewhere else. If this 
legislation is enacted to provide a Re- 
serve Corps it will bring together that 
group of men so they can be refreshed 
on warfare as it is modernized from day 
to day and prepare them for any emer- 
gency with which we may be faced in 
the future. ‘ 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. I am very much im- 
pressed by the presentation of this sub- 
committee, but I am still quizzical about 
one thing which the gentleman from 
Kansas, a member of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee that handles the Army 
and the Navy, said. The gentleman 
made the assertion, and I would like to 
have more enlightenment on it, that a 
dollar spent here meant the saving of $2 
for the regulars. In other words, we 
have a reason to expect more efficiency, 
better preparation for the taxpayer’s dol- 
lar than under a heterogeneous attempt 
and the situation we now find ourselves 
in with Reserve legislation of this type. 
I wonder if the gentleman would en- 
large upon that phase of it? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Under the National 
Defense Act of 1925 that has been 
amended several times, the responsi- 
bility for giving to the American people 
the security they are entitled to rests on 
the shoulders of the Chief of Staff of 
the Army and the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force and the Chief of Staff of Naval 
Operations. When they ask the Con- 
gress for funds to provide a certain 
type of an Army, an Air Force, or a 
Navy, they take into consideration that 
part of what they ask for is represented 
by Reserves, and the other part is rep- 
resented by members of the Regular Es- 
tablishment. Now, if no Reserve force 
were authorized it would simply mean 
that the Chief of Staff of the United 
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States Army instead of asking for appro- 
priations to maintain an Army composed 
of Regulars and Reserves, would have to 
ask Congress to appropriate funds for a 
much larger standing Army. The Re- 
serves engage only in part-time training. 
We contend therefore that it is not as 
expensive to the Government or to the 
taxpayers as a Regular Army soldier who 
works 365 days a year as a soldier. 

Mr. HORAN. Is it possible for us to 
get a commitment out of the Chief of 
Staff that they would present their case 
to the Congress and to the Appropria- 
tions Committee in that form? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I cannot, of course, 
speak for the Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army. I base my statement on 
my own knowledge of the Military Es- 
tablishments of our Government and by 
simply saying again that were it not for 
the fact that we have a Reserve Estab- 
lishment we would have to replace that 
Reserve Establishment by a much larger 
standing Army. I say that it is cheaper 
to have a standing Army plus a Reserve 
Establishment than to have a standing 
Army alone. 

Mr. HORAN. I agree with the gentle- 
man, and I would like to make this ob- 
servation if he will permit me. When 
Wwe are spending about 80 percent of the 
taxpayers’ dollar on the armed services, 
it is high time that we consider the or- 
ganization of our Military Establishment 
and make every logical, safe, adequate 
saving we can. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Of course, in an- 
swer to the gentleman, and this is for 
the informaiton of the committee, we are 


all acquainted with the technical train- 
ing required of a pilot or of an enlisted 


man in the Air Forces. I believe that the 
legislation now under consideration by 
the time it has passed the House will 
provide the Army Air Forces with a Re- 
serve Establishment with the authority 
of maintaining a Reserve organization. 
We will have in the Air Force Reserve, 
pilots, copilots, mechanics, and other 
categories on whom we have already 
spent millions of dollars. Therefore we 
should make the Reserve Corps attrac- 
tive to the trained servicemen in this 
country. 

If we are able to bring them together 
and integrate them as a part of this Re- 
serve Establishment, we will by training 
and drilling keep them refreshed as to 
what warfare is today. We will be tak- 
ing advantage of their past experience 
and thus preparing them for any future 
emergency. Therefore, we are saving 
money on an investment already made 
by the American people. 

I want to answer at this time the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner] 
about the National Guard’s attitude to- 
ward this legislation. I hold here a copy 
of the hearings and quote from a state- 
ment attributed to Col. L. B. Weeks, 
National Guard Bureau, as presented by 
Major Van Kirk, National Guard Bureau. 
We all know the National Guard Bureau 
is an agency of the War Department that 
supervises the activities of the National 
Guard, as far as planning is concerned, 
providing them with equipment and like- 
wise giving to them the necessary cur- 
ricula for drills. Certainly when a 
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spokesman for the National Guard Bu- 
reau, in appearing before a committee 
of Congress, makes the statement that 
Colonel Weeks has made, he is speaking 
for the National Guard of the United 
States. 

First, he says, at page 3193 of the 
hearings: 


The Chief of the National Guard Bureau 
has carefully reviewed H. R. 3227 and sup- 
ports the bill as now printed. 


That, to me, is an unqualified endorse- 
ment of this bill by the Chief of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau. Major Van Kirk 
continued Colonel Weeks’ endorsement 
by saying: 


The total number of National Guard troops 
now contained in the current War Depart- 
ment troop basis is approximately 682,000. 
These troops are primarily of combat type, 
such as infantry and armored divisions, anti- 
aircraft brigades and separate field artillery 
battalions, cavalry reconnaissance squad- 
rons, with appropriate higher headquarters 
to provide coordinated training and tactical 
control. In the troop basis there is provided 
a considerable number of service-type units 
to provide support for the combat-type units, 
but there are not nearly enough of the serv- 
ice-type units in the National Guard troop 
basis to entirely meet the needs of the com- 
bat units. The major effort of the Organized 
Reserves is to provide additional service-type 
units to meet the deficiency of this type units 
required for the Regular Army and for the 
National Guard. 

The officers and men most suited for these 
service units will be drawn from personnel 
in corresponding occupations in civil life. 
This personnel is better suited for this duty 
than for duty in the National Guard combat- 
type units. The Chief, National Guard Bu- 
reau, therefore, feels that the well-deserved 
provision of pay as contained in this bill will 
encourage the prompt organization of these 
Reserve troops, and yet there should result no 
material interference with the prompt organ- 
ization of the National Guard. 


So that the membership of the House 
may have a clear understanding of H. R. 
3227, I want to call attention to its gen- 
eral provisions, which are as follows: 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


1. Removes restriction in present law on 
pay and allowances to Army Reserves except 
when on active duty (sec. 2). 

2. Full pay and allowances (including 
longevity) for Reserve personnel when par- 
ticipating in full-time training duty. In the 
Army this is now granted only to the National 
Guard but would be extended by this bill to 
cover all Reserve components of all services 
(sec. 3). 

3. With their consent, Reserves may be 
given additional duty without pay if author- 
ized by the appropriate Department head. 
In such cases transportation, subsistence, 
and quarters may be furnished in the discre- 
tion of the department head (sec. 3). 

4, Reserve personnel of all components 
will receive one full day’s active duty base 
and longevity pay for each regular period of 
instruction or duty in which they engage 
for 2 hours or longer, provided they meet 
certain requirements to be prescribed by the 
department head (sec. 3). 

5. Directs heads of departments to pre- 
scribe requirements as follows: 

(a) Minimum standards which must be 
met before a drill or other equivalent period 
of training or duty may count for pay pur- 
poses. Thus, the Secretary may require that 
a certain minimum number of officers and 
troops be present for duty for a specified pe- 
riod of time and that they participate in a 
specified type of training (sec. 3). 
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(b) Maximum number of drills or equiva- 
lent duty periods which may be counted for 
pay purposes in each fiscal year (sec. 3). 

(c) Maximum number of drills or equiva- 
lent duty periods which may be counted for 
pay purposes within periods of less than a 
year, i. e., within 6 months or 3 months, etc. 
(sec. 3). 

(ad) Minimum number of drills or equiva- 
lent duty periods which must be completed 
within specified periods of time before the 
personnel of organizations or units can qual- 
ify for pay (sec. 3). 

NotEe.—The rules to be prescribed by the 
department heads may differ as between the 
services and between the different classes of 
organization within each service (sec. 3). 


6. In addition to drill pay, officers of any 
Reserve component who command organiza- 
tions with administrative functions shall re- 
ceive administrative pay for the faithful per- 
formance of their administrative functions. 
Departments heads may divide these officers 
into classes and fix the amount of adminis- 
trative pay for those in each class, but in no 
case shall it exceed $240 per year (sec, 3). 

7. Combines the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
Enlisted Reserve Corps, and the Organized 
Reserves into a single component to be 
known as the Organized Reserve Corps and 
directs the Secretary of the Army to pre- 
scribe necessary regulations governing 
recruiting, organization, administration, 
training, inspection, mobilization, etc., and 
to provide necessary uniforms, equipment, 
supplies, etc. (sec. 4). 

8. Organized Reserve Corps units will be of 
three classes: 

(a) Combat and service types organized 
with full complement of officers and men. 
(Only those units considered necessary for 
prompt mobilization may be included in this 
category.) (sec. 4.) 

(b) Combat and service types generally or- 
ganized with a full complement of officers 
and an enlisted cadre (sec. 4). 

(c) Combat and service types generally 
organized with a full complement of officers 
only (sec. 4). 

9. Members of Organized Reserve Corps as- 
signed to fully organized units (see 8 (a) 
above) will be required to meet the same 
minimum standards with respect to drills or 
equivalent duty and attendance at camp as 
are now or hereafter required of the National 
Guard (sec. 4). 

10. The total number of drills or equiva- 
lent duty periods which may be counted for 
Pay purposes by personnel assigned to units 
which are not fully organized (see 8 (b) and 
(c) above) is limited to 50 percent of the 
number authorized for personnel assigned to 
similar positions in the National Guard. The 
same applies to Organized Reserve Corps 
personnel not assigned to table of organiza- 
tion units who may, however, be required to 
participate in regular periods of instruction 
or duty (sec. 4), 

11. Members of the Organized Reserve 
Corps with scientific or specialist classifica- 
tions and also those designated for a mobili- 
zation-day assignment, regardless of whether 
assigned to a unit or not, may receive credit 
for regular drill periods for pay purposes on 
the same basis as members of fully organized 
units (sec. 4). 

12. Members of the Organized Reserve 
Corps who are in receipt of drill pay may be 
required to perform active duty or training 
duty up to 15 days annually. With their 
consent they may be given additional train- 
ing or other duty, with or without pay, by 
direction of the Secretary of the Army. 
When authorized duty without pay is per- 
formed transportation, subsistence and quar- 
ters may be furnished in the discretion of 
the Secretary (sec. 4). 

13. Section 5 merely amends other existing 
statutes to bring them into conformity with 
the provisions of H. R. $227. 
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Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, H. R. 
3227 is without doubt one of the most im- 
portant measures affecting national de- 
fense that this Congress will consider. 
Because of its great importance, I am 
certain that the House will approve it 
unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
3227, to provide inactive duty training 
pay for members of the Organized Re- 
serve Corps should be passed. I should 
lixe to commend members of the com- 
mittee for reporting this measure for 
consideration and passage. I am also in 
favor of the Brooks bill, H. R. 2744, to 
provide for the retirement of both Reg- 
ular Army and Reserve personnel and 
to strengthen the Organized Reserve 
Corps. Both of these bills are designed 
to strengthen our Reserve forces and 
therefore in the best interests of America. 

It is time these bills and others in- 
tended to strengthen our country be 
passed. 

Mr. Chairman, the iron curtain re- 
cently has been lifted enough to permit 
others to see the performance and activi- 
ties of those behind it. Czechoslovakia 
has been taken over by the forces of 
tyranny and communism. The annexa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia and the virtual 
ultimatum issued to Finland a few days 
later has shocked and awakened the en- 
tire world. This more recent revelation 
of the hidden plans of the Soviets, aimed 
at world revolution, has stirred free peo- 
ples everywhere. All this has cccurred in 
a little less than 3 years since the shoot- 
ing stopped following World War II. It 
will soon be 3 years since VE-day, but 
throughout the world there continues a 
feeling of uneasiness and insecurity—a 
recognition that a lasting peace has not 
yet been attained. Therefore, it is of the 
greatest urgency and importance that 
we be alert to the problem of insuring 
the strength of our own country. This 
Congress has not gone forward in great 
strides toward building up the strength 
of our own armed forces and assuring 
the strength of America. The so-called 
Marshall plan, European recovery pro- 
gram, intended to strengthen free dem- 
ocratic countries of Europe—all in the 
best interest of America, has not as yet 
been adopted. Bills providing for sys- 
tems of universal military training lan- 
guish in the Rules Commiitee of the 
House and the Armed Forces Committee 
of the Senate. The recommendations of 
the President’s Air Policy Commission, 
on building up the air forces and air arm 
of our country has gained as yet but lit- 
tle ascendency. 

Mr. Chairman, another great force 
which has in the past and which can 
in the future render great service to our 
country is the Organized Reserve 
Corps—the Reserve Forces of the Army, 
Navy, Marine, and Air Corps. We should 
not lose sight of the greatness and im- 
portance of the Reserve Forces of our 
country—organizations composed of 
those patriotic citizens who compose our 
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home guard and who “stand guard” 
ready to defend America in any future 
emergency. Our Regular Army and 
Navy serve to provide needy leadership 
but it is our citizen soldiers—not the 
mercenary soldiers—who have won our 
wars in the past. Realizing this fact, we 
should not ignore our Reserve Com- 
ponents and relegate the Reserve Corps 
to a position of unimportance. On the 
contrary, we should strengthen and build 
up the Reserve Corps and encourage 
those who are presently members of the 
Corps or who may become members of 
the Reserve Forces of America. 

Following the end of World War I there 
was a rapid demobilization of men from 
the service. Those that left the service 
were given an opportunity to show their 
interest in the reserve components of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps by en- 
listing in the reserve organizations. It 
is my information that the Army alone 
obtained over a million volunteer enlist- 
ments in its organized reserve, from both 
officers and enlisted men and that when 
demobilization ceased we had available 
more than 1,000,000 Army reservists— 
men who had been trained and had seen 
combat; men with military experience. 
Today, however, through lack of interest 
and through lack of a program, the num- 
ber has dwindled greatly. Our Army 
and our country are losing the benefits 
of valued training and experience because 
the Reserve Corps is not being built up 
and strengthened. The two bills being 
considered here today will go a long way 
toward encouraging those in the reserve 
components and in giving position and 
standing to the Organized Reserve Corps 
to which it is justly entitled. These bills, 
provide for inactive duty pay and non- 
disability retirement pay in a very limited 
and modest way for our reserve compon- 
ents. The benefits provided by this leg- 
islation together with a better training 
program for reservists will result in a 
large and well-trained reserve compo- 
nent. These bills propose to offer some 
incentive to men who devote their time 
to the reserve service by encouraging 
them to remain in the Reserve Corps and 
not drop out. Lengthy and continuous 
service in the Reserve Corps will entitle 
the men to some retirement pay. This 
pay will be modest but it will be an in- 
centive for men to stay in the reserves. 
These measures are strongly recom- 
mended by members of the regular army 
and reserve components and will give 
incentive for persons to remain in the 
reserve and devote time and effort to- 
ward the defense and security of our 
country. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Crow]. 

Mr. CROW. Mr. Chairman, Iam glad 
to rise on this floor in support of this 
bill. I would like to speak to you for 
just a few minutes as a member of the 
Organized Reserve. I have served in the 
Organized Reserve since 1925; in fact, I 
was a charter member of the Organized 
Reserve unit in my home town, and I 
know about some of the difficulties that 
we had in trying to build up our Reserve. 
We had to buy our own uniforms and we 
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had to travel as far as 100 to 120 miles 
in order to attend our lecture courses. 
We did that for nothing, and I will tell 
you it is mighty hard to get a very large 
group of patriotic men to go out and 
try to build up a reserve organization. 
I am greatly in favor of this bill because 
today we have in the neighborhood of 
15,000,000 men, well trained, who are 
eligible for the Reserve, either the Officers 
Reserve Corps or the enlisted men’s Re- 
serve. We, at this time, are vitally in- 
terested in building up our national se- 
curity, and I think that this bill is the 
one way to do it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROW. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. As I un- 
derstand, the gentleman was a member 
of the Ordnance Department? 

Mr. CROW. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If the 
gentleman had wanted to join a National 
Guard outfit, how would he have gotten 
in there, being a member of the Ordnance 
Department? 

Mr. CROW. Well, I can answer that 
pretty well, because I was invited to 
become the ordnance officer of the Twen- 
ty-eighth Division of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Were 
there any ordnance units, whole com- 
panies, available to do the specialized job 
that the gentleman mentioned? 

Mr. CROW. Well, with my rank of 
colonel, there was no assignment avail- 
able. I would have been required to take 
a demotion to lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Have not 
special branches of the Army developed 
very rapidly during the war and just 
before the last war? 

Mr. CROW. - That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is that 
one of the fields that the gentleman is 
trying to get into the Reserve Corps? 

Mr. CROW. There is no ordnance 
unit assigned to the division. Of course, 
you have your ordnance section on the 
division commander’s staff. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Does 
not this group of specialties, running into 
the dozens, open a big field for Reserve 
officers? 

Mr. CROW. That is correct, and that 
is where they will be used. They will 
not interfere with the National Guard in 
any way. 

Mr. JOHNSON ‘of California. That is 
the point I want to make. The gentle- 
man would say that is a fact, from his 
experience? 

Mr. CROW. I agree with the gentle- 
man and do not believe that this bill 
will interfere with the National Guard. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. A moment ago the 
gentleman mentioned that some 15,000,- 
000 men were engaged in World War II 
and all are highly trained. It may be of 
interest to the committee to know that 
the average age of World War II vet- 
erans is 29 years, and about 500,000 of 
them are becoming unfit for military 
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duty annually; therefore, we can look 
ahead for years and years to having a 
large reservoir of trained men available 
for the Officers’ Reserve. 

Mr. CROW. That is correct. What 
I was trying to bring out was more to 
strengthen the point the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN ZANDT] has 
already mentioned, that we need these 
men to strengthen our national security 
over and above the National Guard. 

I personally hope that the House will 
pass this bill. I think it is vital. I feel 
that if we do not pass a bill of this kind 
it will be absolutely impossible to build 
up our national security without build- 
ing up our Regular Army to immense 
proportions. If we have to do that, it 
will cost the Government a great deal 
more money. So I ask that the House 
support and pass this measure so that 
the Reserves can receive training-duty 


pay. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THompson]. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, my 
experience with the Reserve components 
dates back to the First World War. I 
became a member of the Marine Corps 
Reserve in the middle twenties, and I 
served in various commissioned capaci- 
ties; first, as what we called a volunteer 
Reservist, or one who is not attached to 
any particular group or organization, 
and who is not paid. 

Finally, I organized a Reserve bat- 
talion in 1936. We had just completed 
4 years of paid militia training when the 
mobilization orders came. We went on 
active duty, and in accordance with the 
Marine Corps plan our people were in- 
tegrated into the Fleet Marine Force. 
Subsequently, some of my people fought 
in every action of the Marine Corps. 

It is particularly noteworthy that out 
of this battalion, which was the largest 
Reserve organization in the Marine Corps 
except for that which was organized here 
in Washington, all except 13 returned 
safe and are now either at home or fol- 
lowing such pursuits as may suit their 
fancies. Certainly this one fact proves 
the efficacy of the militia system as prac- 
ticed by the various National Guards, the 
Naval, and the Marine Corps Reserves. 

My own experience included service in 
the field at the beginning of the war and 
later, close to 3 years, as head of the Divi- 
sion of Reserve and the officer-procure- 
ment program of the Marine Corps. I 
had the honor of participating to a very 
considerable extent in the drafting of the 
postwar Reserve, and I am particularly 
pleased to see it functioning according to 
plan today. 

Perhaps some of you may wonder why 
I inject the feelings of an old marine 
into this particular debate which con- 
cerns primarily the Army and Air Force 
and does not involve the Marine Corps 
since that branch already has drill pay, 
the item which the other components 
now seek. I explain my position merely 
by saying that my interest in the armed 
forces extends to them all. 

I believe that the principle of unifica- 
tion has a great many advantages and 
that since we have adopted that prin- 
ciple we should now apply it to the ci- 
vilian components. I believe that with- 
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out the adoption of this bill it would be 
impossible to have an Organized Reserve 
in either the Army or the Air Force. 
Certainly we could not have done it in 
the Marine Corps or the Navy. 

I am especially interested to note the 
absence of apparent opposition on the 
part of the Members on the floor today 
and to note further that with almost no 
exceptions they are themselves old sol- 
diers. I trust that the Congress will fol- 
low the leadership of these old soldiers 
who have “been there” and who know 
what they are talking about; and I hope 
that the bill will pass without a dissent- 
ing vote. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr, TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, much 
has been said recently about stock piling 
strategic materials in order that we may 
be prepared in time of war. This bill 
is a step toward stock piling trained 
manpower, and trained manpower is 
needed very much at this time. The most 
respected leaders of our country have 
said that we will not have years or even 
months to prepare for the next war. 
Therefore, we must-have trained man- 
power available constantly. George 
Washington once said, “To be prepared 
for war is one of the most effective means 
to preserve the peace.” History has 
taught time and time again that strong 
words and righteous protests mean 
nothing without force to back them up. 
Undoubtedly one cause of our present 
difficulties with Russia is the lack of an 
effective force. Mr. Chairman, the Re- 
serve Officers of this Nation proved them- 
selves in World War II, and in my opin- 
ion this bill will be an effective induce- 
ment to serve in the Reserve components 
of the Army and the Air Corps. Mr. 
Chairman, I urge enactment of this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DurHAm]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, a 
question has been raised here this after- 
noon as to the most service we may get 
for the national defense dollar spent. 
First, I think this committee since the 
end of the war has been trying to build 
up what we think is an adequate and 
necessary force from the national de- 
fense standpoint. Of course, we are 
concerned about the amount of service 
we get out of the national defense dollar, 
but above all we must convince ourselves 
and the public that we have what is 
necessary, what is an adequate defense. 

The picture today is the matter of se- 
curing enough manpower to take care of 
and run our armed services. As most 
Members know, today the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps have requested man- 
power of around 1,736,000. There is 
quite a bit of disagreement as to what 
is necessary. You have all noticed that 
in the press, in magazines, and in prac- 
tically every issue of the service maga- 
zines. Of course, we face a problem be- 
cause we feel that the Army has to fit into 
our economic life both from the stand- 
point of how much manpower we can 
spare and how much can best be used in 
the armed services. So it becomes very 
apparent as to the character and com- 
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position of these forces. We are try- 
ing to get the best information we can 
in the Committee on Armed Services. 
We cannot rely entirely upon the atomic 
weapon as some believe we can. We 
know how important this weapon is in 
our national security program, but I am 
one of those who feel that we cannot be 
entirely dependent on that alone. We 
must have manpower. To fit that man- 
power into both our armed forces and 
civilian life is one of the important prob- 
lems in this committee. So we have 
concerned ourselves with legislation such 
as this before you today, which I strongly 
favor and which, I believe, will be money 
well spent. There will also be coming up 
this afternoon another piece of legisla- 
tion which this committee has worked on 
for over 4 years to my knowledge, which 
I feel is important, and which the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. JoHNSON] also 
knows is important, and which will be 
an incentive so far as securing manpower 
for our defense. I think most of us rec- 
ognize the potentialities of the atomic 
weapon and its devastating possibilities 
so far as destruction is concerned in the 
event of an attack. I think it is neces- 
sary to have ground forces which will he 
adequately trained. I see no better way 
to work toward that coal than through 
the National Guard units and Reserve 
units and ROTC and other units. I 
think that is the easiest way and least 
expensive. Recently I have spoken with 
many of the leaders of the National 
Guard in my State as well as Reserve 
officers. I know that they are pretty low 
in spirit at this time. They must have 
some incentive if we expect those organ- 
izations to grow and be in a healthy 
position to assist in the defense of this 
country in the event the occasion should 
arise. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. BRADLEY]. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
existence of trained men _ scattered 
throughout the population of the United 
States is of small importance and small 
value to the country in the event of an 
emergency, in comparison to the ad- 
vantages of having those same men 
brought together into groups, or organi- 
zations, or divisions in which they are 
able to continue the study of their respec- 
tive skills, or to perfect themselves in the 
duties which they might have on ship- 
board. 

During the years between the First and 
Second World Wars, the Navy built up 
its Reserve into divisions for specific 
purposes, and in each of those divisions 
they had the men necessary to perform 
the duties to be expected by that di- 
vision in the event of war. I cannot 
quite go along-with thé gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZanpT] in his 
statement that these divisions did not 
work out well, because I am very proud 
of the 19 divisions of the Reserve, from 
the West and Central States, which re- 
ported to me in September 1939 for the 
purpose of commissioning a similar nim- 
ber of destroyers and getting them into 
the conflict. 

Without these divisions we could not 
have succeeded in our efforts. I realize 
full well that the changes which have 
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since come about are such as to now 
make that specific method outmoded, 
but I do want to pay this small tribute 
to those Naval Reserves who worked to- 
gether during the years before World 
War II, and who did the job as it should 
be done. 

The Navy has had this proposed sys- 
tem of payments for Reserves since 1926. 
I want to concur completely with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] in saying that such legis- 
lation as this is of no use unless it is 
implemented with funds to pay the in- 
dividuals concerned. During the years 
I had the pleasure of being executive of- 
ficer of the Naval Reserve Division in the 
Navy Department we usually felt that 
we got only a very small percentage of 
the funds we needed to build up an effi- 
cient reserve force. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is good 
legislation and that it should be passed. 
Until recently, I did not appreciate that 
the Army has not had this same privilege 
as the Navy. I think any such discrimi- 
nation should be removed. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Kearney]. 

Mr, KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, rec- 
ognizing as I do after many years of serv- 
ice with the National Guard the value 
of this legislation, I heartily endorse the 
provisions of H. R..3227. I understand 
that the bill has received strong endorse- 
ment not only from the Organized Re- 
serve but also from the National Guard, 
veterans’ organizations, and others. 

The membership of this House knows 
that a strong reserve is necessary in any 
military program we set up. I do not 
have the exact figures on the strength of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps at the begin- 
ning of World War II, but I am of the 
opinion it is around 100,000. Under the 
situation as it exists today, the civilian 
components of our armed forces are the 
Rkeserves and the National Guard; and 
they are the only trained men we have 
outside of our Regular Establishment. 
We must encourage young men to join 
the Reserves, and one of the proper ways 
to do this is for the Congress to lead the 
way in the passage of H. R. 3227, which in 
substance provides inactive duty training 
Pay, so essential to the maintenance of a 
strong, well-trained Reserve. All we are 
doing by the passage of this bill is putting 
the Reserve and Air Force Reserve on the 
same basis as the National Guard and 
the Naval Reserve, both of which are on a 
pay status. While the program will cost 
money, it is money spent in our Nation’s 
defense. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr, Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. SIKES, -Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may require to the gen- 
tlewoman from New Mexico [Mrs. Lusk]. 

Mrs. LUSK. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
support of this bill because I think it is 
an important step to further strengthen 
the defense of our country. 

The passage of H. R. 3227 would be a 
step toward the necessary tightening up 
of our national security program. I have 
favored this action and I favor other 
measures which will bolster the strength 
of our manpower reserves. The volun- 
tary organized reserves have been the 
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mainstay of our national defense pro- 
gram since the days of the revolution. 
In the war just concluded the organized 
reserves formed the superstructure upon 
which our powerful army was built. The 
voluntary Reserve program is recognized 
by our military leaders as the foundation 
upon which our future security rests. 

To preserve the strength of our Re- 
serves it is necessary that incentives be 
provided our citizen soldiers to maintain 
their interest in continued training. This 
is the democratic way. It has been rec- 
ognized in the National Guard program 
and in the Naval Reserve program. 
Payment for inactive duty training is es- 
sential to the success of the Reserve pro- 
gram. It will be compensation for our 
reservists for the time they must spend, 
and incentive for them to continue train- 
ing. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas (Mr. GATHINGs]. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman,Iam 
not one to go along with some of this 
fancy thinking that another world war 
would be all push buttons and atomic 
power. My views follow those of the 
most thoughtful of our military leaders 
that another war, even in the atomic age, 
will call for many, many thousands of 
foot soldiers, airmen, artillerymen, Navy 
men, all trained in modern scientific 
warfare. 

I do believe this, however, that the 
day is past when we can have the time to 
prepare for a war as we had after Pearl 
Harbor. War is no longer a slow process. 
War and attack will progress as fast as 
it is in the power of our military men to 
build the planes to fly with supersonic 
speeds. 

It is for that reason, and for the rea- 
son that each day the newspapers bring 
us the news that the peace we enjoy now 
is a tenuous proposition, that I urge 
passage of this bill (H. R. 3227) which 
would be nothing less than a shot in the 
arm to our potential defense as well as 
the feeling of security of every man, 
woman, and child in this country. 

The distinguished committee which re- 
ported this bill declared flatly that the 
Army and Navy must maintain active 
Reserve components or else, in time of a 
war emergency, we will have to depend 
exclusively on the Regular services for 
our defense. And the Regular armed 
forces, however gallant and fine, the 
committee declared, are patently incapa- 
ble of doing such a job alone. 

During the war we spent millions and 
millions of dollars to train our men and 
boys in modern warfare. In the Air 
Force alone there were some 3,060,000 
men and officers on whom the Govern- 
ment spent thousands of dollars individ- 
ually to fit for their duties. These men, 
many of them, are drifting back into 
civilian life. They are taking up other 
lines of endeavor in which, in most cases, 
their war-acquired skills are not needed. 
These men are taking back into civilian 
life with them—and literally laying up 
on a shelf—some of the finest talents, 
skills, and training that it was in the 
power of this Government to give them. 
These men, many of them, do not want 
to abandon their training skills. This 
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country cannot afford, in these critical 
times, to let them do it. Such a course, 
in my opinion, would constitute the real 
“operation rathole” that we hear so much 
about. 

But these men must be given some in- 
ducement to continue to keep their hand 
in in radar, flying, navigation, radio and 
other fields. They cannot be expected to 
surrender their time and efforts with- 
out just compensation from the Govern- 
ment which needs them so much. No. 
These men must be induced. 

This bill before us today is that induce- 
ment. What it will cost in money is not 
to be counted in the worth it will produce. 
By providing a just system of inactive 
duty training pay for the Organized Re- 
serve Corps, the country would be buying 
insurance—and at a very small premium. 
Here we have all these men, men trained 
at great cost, who can form the nucleus 
of a fine and efficient army in time of 
emergency. Are we going to let their 
skills and talents and their potential 
worth as teachers of the younger, un- 
trained men who are coming on become 
rusty? Are we going to dissipate the 
greatest potential defense that any coun- 
try in the world can imagine? 

I certainly hope we are not that im- 
prudent and short-sighted. 

Let us figure all the angles on this 
thing. Let us forget the push buttons 
for a while and realize that the next 
emergency is going to take men, trained 
men. We will not have them unless we 
do something to create a desire in these 
men to stay in the Reserve, take refresher 
courses to keep abreast of progress and 
keep their skills. Only a decent training 
pay is going to do that. It will be too 
late after the next Pearl Harbor—which 
heaven forbid that it will ever come—to 
begin gathering together our manhood 
for training. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further request for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther request, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
National Defense Act, as amended, be fur- 
ther amended by striking out the words “the 
Officers Reserve Corps, the Organized Re- 
serves, and the Enlisted Reserve Corps,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “and the 
Organized Reserve Corps.” 

Sec. 2. That section 37a of the National 
Defense Act of 1916, as amended, is amended 
by deleting therefrom the following sen- 
tence: “A Reserve officer shall not be entitled 
to pay and allowances except when on active 
duty.” 

Sec. 3. That section 14 of the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942, as amended, be amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. Reserve and National Guard per- 
sonnel: (a) Officers, warrant officers, and en- 
listed personnel of the Reserve components 
of any of the services mentioned in the title 
of this act, when on active duty in the serv- 
ice of the United States, shall be entitled 
to receive the same pay and allowances as 
are authorized for persons of corresponding 
grade and length of service in the Regular 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, or 
Public Health Service. 

“*(b) Officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
personnel of the Reserve components of any 
of the services mentioned in the title of 
this act, when participating in full-time 
training or other full-time duty (provided 
for or authorized in the National Defense 
Act, as amended, or in the Naval Reserve 
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Act of 1938, as amended, or in other pro- 
visions of law, including participation in 
exercises or performance of the duties pro- 
vided for by sections 94, 97, and $9 of the 
National Defense Act, as amended) shall 
receive the same pay and allowances as are 
authorized for persons of corresponding 
grade and length of service in the Regular 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, or 
Public Health Service: Provided, That they 
may be given additional training or other 
duty as provided for by law, without pay, as 
may be authorized by the head of the De- 
partment concerned, with their consent, and 
when such authorized training or other duty 
without pay is performed they may in the 
discretion of the head of the Department 
concerned, be furnished with transportation 
to and from such duty, with subsistence en 
route, and, during the performance of such 
duty, be furnished with subsistence and 
quarters in kind or commutation thereof 
at a rate to be fixed from time to time by 
the head of the Department concerned. 

“(c) Under such regulations as the head 
of the Department concerned may prescribe, 
and to the extent provided for by law and 
by appropriations, officers, warrant officers, 
and enlisted personnel of the National Guard 
of the United States, Organized Reserve 
Corps, Naval Reserve, and Marine Corps Re- 
serve, shall receive compensation at the rate 
of one-thirtieth of the monthly base pay 
including longevity pay, authorized for such 
persons when on active duty in the armed 
forces of the United States, for each regular 
period of instruction, or period of appro- 
priate duty, at which they shall have been 
engaged for not less than 2 hours, includ- 
ing those performed on Sundays and hcli- 
days, or for the performance of such other 
equivalent training, instruction, or duty or 
appropriate duties as may be prescribed by 
the head of the Department concerned: Pro- 
vided, That personnel required to’ perform 
aerial flights, parachute jumping, glider 
flights, or submarine duty shall receive the 
increases in pay provided for by law for per- 
sonnel in such status: Provided further, 
That for each of the several classes of or- 
ganizations prescribed for the National 
Guard of the United States, the Organized 
Reserve Corps, Naval Reserve, and Marine 
Corps Reserve, the rules applicable to each 
of which services and classes within services 
may differ, the head of the Department con- 
cerned: (1) Shall prescribe minimum stand- 
ards which must be met before an assembly 
for drill or other equivalent period of train- 
ing, instruction, or duty or appropriate 
duties may be credited for pay purposes, 
which minimum standards may require the 
presence for duty of officers and enlisted 
personnel equal to or in excess of a mini- 
mum number or percentage of unit strength 
for a specified period of time with participa- 
tion in a prescribed character of training; 
(2) shall prescribe the maximum number of 
assemblies, or periods of other equivalent 
training, instruction, or duty or appropriate 
duties, which may be counted for pay pur- 
poses in each fiscal year; (3) shall prescribe 
the maximum number of assemblies, or 
periods of other equivalent training, in- 
struction, or duty or appropriate duties 
which can be counted for pay purposes in 
lesser periods of time; and (4) shall pre- 
scribe the minimum number of assemblies or 
periods of other equivalent training, instruc- 
tion, or duty or appropriate duties, which 
must be completed in stated periods of time 
before the personnel of organizations or units 
can qualify for pay: And provided further, 
That the provision of this paragraph shall 
not apply when such persons are entitled 
to receive full pay and allowances as pro- 
vided for in paragraphs (a) and (b) of this 
section. 

“(d) In addition to pay provided in para- 
graph (c) of this section, officers of the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States, Organized 
Reserve Corps, Naval Reserve, and Marine 
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Corps Reserve, commanding organizations 
having administrative functions connected 
therewith shall, whether or not such officers 


belong to such organizations, receive not 


more than $240 a year for the faithful per- 
formance of such administrative functions 
under such regulations as the head of the 
Department concerned may prescribe; and 
for the purpose of determining how much 
shall be paid to such officers so performing 
such functions, the head of the Department 
concerned may, from time to time, divide 
them into classes and fix the amount payable 
to the officers in each class: Provided, That 
the provisions of this paragraph shall not 
apply when such persons are entitled to re- 
ceive full pay and allowances as provided 
for in paragraphs (a) and (b) of this sec- 
tion.” 

Sec. 4. That section 55a of the National 
Defense Act of 1916, as amended, be amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 55a. Organized Reserve Corps—Or- 
ganization and training: The Organized Re- 
serve Corps shall include the personnel and 
units of the Officers Reserve Corps, the En- 
listed Reserve Corps, and the Organized Re- 
serves. The Secretary of War shall prescribe 
all necessary and proper regulations for the 
recruiting, organization, government, admin- 
istration, training, inspection, and mobiliza- 
tion of the Organized Reserve Corps, and 
sha!l detail such officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Regular Army and Organized 
Reserve Corps, and shall make available such 
material, uniforms, arms, supplies, equip- 
ment, and other facilities of the Army, or pro- 
cured from funds appropriated for the pur- 
pose as he may deem necessary and advisable 
for the development, training, instruction, 
and administration of the Organized Reserve 
Corps and the care of Government property 
issued to the members and units of the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps. Any or all members 
of the Organized Reserve Corps may be 
formed into military organizations, which in 
turn may be sponsored by civilian organiza- 
tions as affiliated units. 

“Organized Reserve Corps units will be of 
three classes, varying in degree of organi- 
zation, as follows: 

“1, Those combat and service types or- 
ganized with a full complement of officers 
and men: Provided, That there will be in- 
cluded in this category only those units 
which are considered necessary for prompt 
mobilization. 

“2. Those combat and service types gen- 
erally organized with a full complement of 
officers and an enlisted cadre. 

“3. Those combat and service types gen- 
erally organized with a full complement of 
officers only. 

“Under such regulation as the Secretary of 
War may prescribe, personnel of the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps shall assemble for drill, 
training, instruction, or other duty and shall 
participate in encampments, maneuvers, or 
other exercises: Provided, That assemblies for 
such duty under such regulations for mem- 
bers of the Organized Reserve Corps assigned 
to fully organized urits shall be on the same 
minimum basis as now or hereafter pre- 
scribed for the National Guard: Provided 
further, That other units of the Organized 
Reserve Corps may be assembled, under such 
regulations, for such duty; however, per- 
sonnel of these units may not receive pay in 
any one fiscal year for a total number of 
regular periods of instruction, or periods of 
appropriate duty, at which they shall have 
been engaged for not less than 2 hours, or for 
the performance of such other equivalent 
training, instruction, or duty or appropriate 
duties as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War in accordance with subsection (c), 
section 14, Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, 
as amended, in excess of 50 percent of the 
number of such assemblies authorized for 
personnel assigned to similar positions in the 
National Guard: Provided further, That 
members of the Organized Reserve Corps not 
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assigned to table of organization units may 
be required to perform duties as prescribed 
by such regulations and receive credit for 
regular periods of instruction or duty, for 
pay purposes, up to the same maximum as 
prescribed herein for members of units of 
the Organized Reserve Corps, other than fully 
organized type units: And provided further, 
That members of the Organized Reserve 
Corps classified in scientific or specialist 
categories, or members of the Organized Re- 
serve Corps, whether or not assigned to a 
unit, who, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of War, are designated for a 
mobilization day assignment, may be re- 
quired to perform duties as prescribed by 
such regulations and receive credit for reg- 
ular drill periods fcr pay purposes on the 
same minimum basis as prescribed herein for 
members of the Organized Reserve Corps in 
fully organized type units. 

“Under such regulations as the Secretary 
of War may prescribe, personnel of the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps may receive compen- 
sation as provided in section 14 of the Pay 
Readjustment Act of 1942, as amended, for 
attending periods of instruction, or periods 
of appropriate duty, duly prescribed under 
the authority of the Secretary of War, in- 
cluding those performed on Sundays and 
holidays, or for the performance of such 
other equivalent training, instruction, or 
duty or appropriate duties, as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War. 

“Members of the Organized Reserve Corps 
in receipt of pay for the performance of 
drills, or other equivalent training, instruc- 
tion, or duty or appropriate duties, may be 
required to perform such active duty or 
training duty, not to exceed 15 days an- 
nually, as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of War: Provided, That they may be 
given additional training or other duty, 
either with or without pay, as may be au- 
thorized, with their consent, by direction of 
the Secretary of War: Provided further, That 
when authorized training or other duty with- 
out pay is performed by members of the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps they may in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of War be furnished 
with transportation to and from such duty, 
with subsistence en route, and, during the 
performance of such duty, be furnished sub- 
sistence and quarters in kind or commuta- 
tion thereof at a rate to be fixed from time 
to time by the head of the Department con- 
cerned.” 

Sec. 5. (a) That section 92 of the National 
Defense Act of 1916, as amended, be further 
amended by changing the period at the end 
of said section to a colon and adding the fol- 
lowing: “Provided further, That members of 
the National Guard of the United States 
may be given additional training or other 
duty, either with or without pay, as may be 
authorized, with their consent, by direction 
of the Secretary of War: And provided fur- 
ther, That when authorized training or other 
duty without pay is performed by members 
of the National Guard of the United States 
they may in the discretion of the Secretary 
of War be furnished with transportation to 
and from such duty, with subsistence en 
route, and, during the performance of such 
duty, be furnished subsistence and quarters 
in kind or commutation thereof at a rate 
to be fixed from time to time by the Secretary 
of War.” 

(b) That the portion of section 109 of the 
National Defense Act, as amended, which 
precedes the final proviso of such section, 
be amended to read as follows: , 

“Sec. 109. Pay for National Guard officers: 
Under such regulations as the Secretary of 
War may prescribe, officers and warrant of- 
ficers of the National Guard of the United 
States may receive compensation as pro- 
vided in section 14 of the Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942, as amended, for attending regu- 
lar periods of instruction, or periods of ap- 
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propriate duty, duly prescribed under the 
authority of the Secretary of War, includ- 
ing drills performed on Sundays and holi- 
days, or for the performance of such other 
equivalent training, instruction, or duty or 
appropriate duties, as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War.” 

(c) That the portion of section 110 of the 
National Defense Act, as amended, which 
precedes the first proviso of such section, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 110. Pay for National Guard enlisted 
men: Under such regulations as the Secretary 
of War may prescribe, enlisted men of the 
National Guard of the United States may 
receive compensation as provided in section 
14 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as 
amended, for attending regular periods of 
duty and instruction duly prescribed under 
the authority of the Secretary of War, in- 
cluding those performed on Sundays and 
holidays.” 


Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
series of amendments that will make this 
bill conform to the Unification Act and I 
ask unanimous consent that they be con- 
They do not affect the 
They are matters 


sidered en bloc. 
substance of the bill. 
of form. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. ToweE]? 

There was no objection. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 


port the amendments. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. TowE: 

Page 5, line 5, substitute the word “pro- 
vision” for the word “provisions.” 

Page 6, line 7, substitute the words “the 
Army” for the word “War.” 

Page 7, line 7, substitute the words “the 
Army” for the word “War.” 

Page 7, line 7, substitute the word “regu- 
lations” for the word “regulation.” 

Page 7, line 23, substitute the words “the 
Army” for the word “War.” 

Page 8, line 13, substitute the words “the 
Army” for the word “War.” 

Page 8, line 19, substitute the words “the 
Army” for the word “War.” 

Page 8, line 24, substitute the words “the 
Army” for the word “War.” 

Page 9, line 3, substitute the words “the 
Army” for the word “War.” 

Page 9, line 9, substitute the words “the 
Army” for the word “War.” 

Page 9, line 12, substitute the words “the 
Army” for the word “War.” 

Page 9, line 15, substitute the words “the 
Army” for the word “War.” 

Page 10, line 3, substitute the words “the 
Army” for the word “War.” 

Page 10, line 6, substitute the words “the 
Army” for the word “War.” 

Page 10, line 10, substitute the words “the 
Army” for the word “War.” 

Page 10, line 15, substitute the words “the 
Army” for the word “War.” 

Page 10, line 21, substitute the words “the 
Army” for the word “War.” 

Page 10, line 24, substitute the words “the 
Army” for the word “War.” 

Page 11, line 4, substitute the words “the 
Army” for the word “War.” 

Page 11, line 9, substitute the words “the 
Army” for the word “War.” 

Page 11, after line 10, add a section 6, 
reading as follows: 

“Sec. 6. The provisions of this act shall be 
applicable to the Department: of the Air 
Force: Provided, That all references therein 
to the Secretary of the Army, the Department 
of the Army, the Regular Army, the National 
Guard, and the National Guard of the United 
States, the Organized Reserve Corps, the 
Officers Reserve Corps, the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, and the Organized Reserves, shall be 
construed for the purposes of this section as 
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referring to the Secretary of the Air Force, 
the Department of the Air Force, the Regular 
Air Force, the Air National Guard, the Air 
Force Reserve, the officers section of the 
Air Force Reserve, the enlisted section of the 
Air Force Reserve, and personnel of the Or- 
ganized Reserves transferred to the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, respectively.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. MacKinnon, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 3227) to provide for in- 
active duty training pay for the Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps, to provide uniform 
standards for inactive-duty training pay 
for all Reserve components of the armed 
forces, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 486, he reported the 
same back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (S. 1174) to provide for 
inactive-duty training pay for the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps, to provide uni- 
form standards for inactive-duty train- 
ing pay for all Reserve components of 
the armed forces, and for other purposes, 
a companion bill, strike out all after the 
enacting clause of said Senate bill and 
insert the provisions of H. R. 3227 as 
amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
National Defense Act, as amended, be 
further amended by striking out the words 
“the Officers Reserve Corps, the Organized 
Reserves, and the Enlisted Reserve Corps,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “and 
the Organized Reserve Corps.” 

Sec. 2. That section 87a of the National 
Defense Act of 1916, as amended, is amended 
by deleting therefrom the following sen- 
tence: “A Reserve officer shall not be entitled 
to pay and allowances except when on active 
duty.” 

Sec. 3. That section 14 of the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942, as amended, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. Reserve and National Guard per- 
sonnel: (a) Officers, warrant officers, and 
enlisted personnel of the reserve compon- 
ents of any of the services mentioned in the 
title of this act, when on active duty in the 
service of the United States, shall be en- 
titled to receive the same pay and allowances 
as are authorized for persons of correspond- 
ing grade and length of service in the Regu- 
lar Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
or Public Health Service. 
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“(b) Officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
personnel of the reserve components of any 
of the services mentioned in the title of this 
act, when participating in full-time train- 
ing or other full-time duty (provided for or 
authorized in the National Defense Act, as 
amended, or in the Naval Reserve Act of 
1938, as amended, or in other provisions of 
law, including participation in exercises or 
performance of the duties provided for by 
section 94, 97, and 99 of the National Defense 
Act, as amended) shall receive the same pay 
and allowances as are authorized for persons 
of corresponding grade and length of service 
in the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, or Public Health Service: Pro- 
vided, That they may be given additional 
training or other duty as provided for by 
law, without pay, as may be authorized by 
the head of the Department concerned, with 
their consent, and when such authorized 
training or other duty without pay is per- 
formed they may in the discretion of the 
head of the Department concerned, be 
furnished with transportation to and from 
such duty, with subsistence en route, and, 
during the performance of such duty, be 
furnished with subsistence and quarters in 
kind or commutation thereof at a rate to be 
fixed from time to time by the head of the 
Department concerned. 

“(c) Under such regulations as the head 
of the Department concerned may prescribe, 
and to the extent provided for by law and by 
appropriations, officers, warrant officers, and 
enlisted personnel of the National Guard of 
the United States, Organized Reserve Corps, 
Naval Reserve, and Marine Corps Reserve, 
shall receive compensation at the rate of one- 
thirtieth of the monthly base pay, including 
longevity pay, authorized for such persons 
when on active duty in the armed forces of 
the United States, for each regular period of 
instruction, or period of appropriate duty, at 
which they shall have been engaged for not 
less than 2 hours, including those performed 
on Sundays and holidays, or for the per- 
formance of such other equivalent training, 
instruction, or duty or appropriate duties as 
may be prescribed by the head of the Depart- 
ment concerned: Provided, That personnel 
required to perform aerial flights, parachute 
jumping, glider flights, or submarine duty 
shall receive the increases in pay provided 
for by law for personnel in such status: 
Provided further, That for each of the several 
classes of organizations prescribed for the 
National Guard of the United States, the 
Organized Reserve Corps, Naval Reserve, and 
Marine Corps Reserve, the rules applicable to 
each of which services and classes within 
services may differ, the head of the Depart- 
ment concerned: (1) Shall prescribe mini- 
mum standards which must be met before 
an assembly for drill or other equivalent 
period of training, instruction, or duty or ap- 
propriate duties may be credited for pay pur- 
poses, which minimum standards may require 
the presence for duty of officers and enlisted 
personnel equal to or in excess of a minimum 
number of percentage of unit strength for a 
specified period of time with participation 
in a prescribed character of training; (2) shall 
prescribe the maximum number of assem- 
blies, or periods of other equivalent training, 
instruction, or duty or appropriate duties, 
which may be counted for pay purposes in 
each fiscal year; (3) shall prescribe the maxi- 
mum number of assemblies, or periods of 
other equivalent training, instruction, or 
duty or appropriate duties which can be 
counted for pay purposes in lesser periods of 
time; and (4) shall prescribe the minimum 
number of assemblies or periods of other 
equivalent training, instruction, or duty or 
appropriate duties, which must be completed 
in stated periods of time before the personnel 
of organizations or units can qualify for pay: 
And provided further, That the provision of 
this paragraph shali not apply when such 
persons are entitled to receive full pay and 
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allowances as provided for in paragraphs (a) 
and (b) of this section. 

“(d) In addition to pay provided in para- 
graph (c) of this section, officers of the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States, Organized 
Reserve Corps, Naval Reserve, and Marine 
Corps Reserve, commanding organizations 
having administrative functions connected 
therewith shall, whether or not such officers 
belong to such organizations, receive not more 
than $240 a year for the faithful performance 
of such administrative functions under such 
regulations as the head of the Department 
concerned may prescribe; and for the purpose 
of determining how much shall be paid to 
such officers so performing such functions, 
the head of the Department concerned may, 

rom time to time, divide them into classes 
and fix the amount payable to the officers in 
each class: Provided, That the provisions of 
this paragraph shall not apply when such 
persons are entitled to receive full pay and 
allowances as provided for in paragraphs (a) 
and (b) of this section.” 

Sec. 4. That section 55a of the National 
Defense Act of 1916, as amended, be amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 55a. Organized Reserve Corps—Or- 
ganization and training: The Organized Re- 
serve Corps shall include the personnel and 
units of the Officers Reserve Corps, the En- 
listed Reserve Corps, and the Organized Re- 
serves. The Secretary of War shall prescribe 
all necessary and proper regulations for the 
recruiting, organization, government, ad- 
ministration, training, inspection, and mo- 
bilization of the Organized Reserve Corps, 
and shall detail such officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Regular Army and Organized 
Reserve Corps, and shall make available such 
material, uniforms, arms, supplies, equip- 
ment, and other facilities of the Army, or 
procure from funds appropriated for the 
purpose as he may deem necessary and ad- 
visable for the development, training, in- 
struction, and administration of the Organ- 


ized Reserve Corps and the care of Govern- 
ment property issued to the members and 


units of the Organized Reserve Corps. Any 
or all members of the Organized Reserve 
Corps may be formed into military organiza- 
tions, which in turn may be sponsored by 
civilian organizations as affiliated units. 

“Organized Reserve Corps units will be of 
three classes, varying in degree of organiza- 
tion, as follows: 

“1. Those combat and service types organ- 
ized with a full complement of officers and 
men: Provided, That there will be included 
in this category only those units which are 
considered necessary for prompt mobiliza- 
tion. 

“2. Those combat and service types gen- 
erally organized with a full complement of 
officers and an enlisted cadre. 

“3. Those combat and service types gen- 
erally organized with a full complement of 
officers only. 

“Under such regulation as the Secretary 
of War may prescribe, personnel of the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps shall assemble for drill, 
training, instruction, or other duty and shall 
participate in encampments, maneuvers, or 
other exercises: Provided, That assemblies for 
such duty under such regulations for mem- 
bers of the Organized Reserve Corps assigned 
to fully organized units shall be on the same 
minimum basis as now or hereafter pre- 
scribed for the National Guard: Provided 
further, That other units of the Organized 
Reserve Corps may be assembled, under such 
regulations, for such duty; however, person- 
nel of these units may not receive pay in 
any one fiscal year for a total number of 
regular periods of instruction, or periods of 
appropriate duty, at which they shall have 
been engaged for not less than 2 hours, or 
for the performance of such other equiva- 
lent training, instruction, or duty or appro- 
priate duties as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War in accordance with subsec- 
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tion (c), section 14, Pay Readjustment Act 
of 1942, as amended, in excess of 50 percent 
of the number of such assemblies authorized 
for personnel assigned to similar positions 
in the National Guard: Provided further, 
That members of the Organized Reserve 
Corps not assigned to table of organization 
units may be required to perform duties as 
prescribed by such regulations and receive 
credit for regular periods of instruction or 
duty, for pay purposes, up to the same max- 
imum as prescribed herein for members of 
units of the Organized Reserve Corps, other 
than fully organized type units: And pro- 
vided further, That members of the Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps classified in scientific or 
specialist categories, or members of the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps, whether or not as- 
signed to a unit, who, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War, are desig- 
nated for a mobilization day assignment, 
may be required to perform duties as pre- 
scribed by such regulations and receive credit 
for regular drill periods for pay purposes on 
the same minimum basis as prescribed herein 
tor members of the Organized Reserve Corps 
in fully organized type units. 

“Under such regulations as the Secretary 
of War may prescribe, personnel of the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps may receive com- 
pensation as provided in section 14 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as amended, 
for attending periods of instruction, or pe- 
riods of appropriate duty, duly prescribed 
under the authority of the Secretary of War, 
including those performed on Sundays and 
holidays, or for the performance of such 
other equivalent training, instruction, or 
duty or appropriate duties, as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War. 

“Members of the Organized Reserve Corps 
in receipt of pay for the performance of 
drills, or other equivalent training, instruc- 
tion, or duty or appropriate duties, may be 
required to perform such active duty or 
training duty, not to exceed 15 days annually, 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
War: Provided, That they may be given 
additional training or other duty, either 
with or without pay, as may be authorized, 
with their consent, by direction of the Sec- 
retary of War: Provided further, That when 
authorized training or other duty without 
pay is performed by members of the Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps they may in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of War be furnished 
with transportation to and from such duty, 
with subsistence en route, and, during the 
performance of such duty, be furnished sub- 
sistence and quarters in kind or commutation 
thereof at a rate to be fixed from time 
to time by the head of the Department con- 
cerned.” 

Sec. 5. (a) That section 92 of the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1916, as amended, be 
further amended by changing the period 
at the end of said section to a colon and 
adding the following: “Provided further, 
That members of the National Guard of the 
United States may be given additional train- 
ing or other duty, either with or without 
pay, as may be authorized, with their con- 
sent, by direction of the Secretary of War: 
And provided further, That when author- 
ized training or other duty without pay is 
performed by members of the National 
Guard of the United States they may in the 
discretion of the Secretary of War be fur- 
nished with transportation to and from such 
duty, with subsistence en route, and, dur- 
ing the performance of such duty, be fur- 
nished subsistence and quarters in kind or 
commutation thereof at a rate to be fixed 
from time to time by the Secretary of War.” 

(b) That the portion of section 109 of the 
National Defense Act, as amended, which 
precedes the final proviso of such section, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 109. Pay for National Guard officers: 
Under such regulations as the Secretary of 
War may prescribe, officers and warrant of- 
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ficers of the National Guard of the United 
States may receive compensation as pro- 
vided in section 14 of the Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942, as amended, for attending reg- 
ular periods of instruction, or periods of ap- 
propriate duty, duly prescribed under the 
authority of the Secretary of War, including 
drills *performed on Sundays and holidays, 
or for the performance of such other equiv- 
alent training, instruction, or duty or ap- 
propriate duties, as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War.” 

(c) That the portion of section 110 of the 
National Defense Act, as amended, which 
precedes the first proviso of such section, 
be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 110. Pay for National Guard enlisted 
men: Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of War may prescribe, enlisted men of 
the National Guard of the United States may 
receive compensation as provided in section 
14 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as 
amended, for attending regular periods of 
duty and instruction duly prescribed under 
the authority of the Secretary of War, in- 
cluding those performed on Sundays and 
holidays.” 


Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
ameypdment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Towe: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert 
the provisions of the bill H. R. 3227 as 
amended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

By unanimous consent, the proceed- 
ings whereby the bill (H. R. 3227) to pro- 
vide for inactive-duty training pay for 
the Organized Reserve Corps, to provide 
uniform standards for inactive-duty 
training pay for all Reserve components 
of the armed forces, and for other pur- 
poses, was passed were vacated and the 
bill (H. R. 3227) and a motion to recon- 
sider were laid on the table. 


GENERAL PERMISSION TO EXTEND 


Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may be 
permitted to extend their remarks on 
the bill just passed, H. R. 3227. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FLETCHER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
article. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle. 

Mr. HARVEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a speech by Hon. 
Lothair Teetor, State representative 
from Wayne County, Ind., at the annual 
economic conference, Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla. 

Mr. LUCAS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram. 

Mr. DURHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, in one to in- 
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clude an editorial and in the other to 
include resolutions passed by the Pri- 
vate Mackall Post, Disabled American 
Veterans, Berlin, Germany. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency may 
have until midnight tonight to file a re- 
port on the bill H. R. 5470. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


YELECTION FOR’ ELIMINATION AND 
RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS OF THE 
REGULAR ARMY 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 487 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption’ of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2744) to provide for the se- 
lection for elimination and retirement of 
Officers of the Regular Army, for the equali- 
zation of retirement benefits for members of 
the Army of the United States, and for other 
purposes. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue not 
to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

This resolution provides consideration 
for H. R. 2744, a bill to provide for the 
selection and for the elimination and re- 
tirement of officers of the Regular Army, 
for the equalization of retirement bene- 
fits for members of the Army of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

This bill does three things. First, it 
provides a system whereby the Army can 
rid itself of inept and substandard of- 
ficers. Secondly, it establishes a new 
retirement system for officers, warrant 
officers, and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army. The retirement system proposed 
in this bill will provide annuities based 
on years of service. The provisions of 
titles I and II of the bill are mostly 
modifications of present Army proce- 
dure, but title ITI of the bill establishes 
a new policy. It provides retirement 
benefits to Reserve components, such as 
the Reserve Corps of the Army, the Na- 
tional Guard, and the Naval Reserve. 
Heretofore, the only type of retirement 
benefits paid to this group has been dis- 
ability benefits, and then only if the in- 
jury was incurred in line of duty while 
performing active military service. 

As I see it, title III of this bill is of 
major importance to national defense— 
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and it will eliminate an inequity that 
has existed for some time—and which 
has been a serious disadvantage to the 
Reserve components. These Reserve 
components are composed of men who 
have been highly trained, and tried in 
wartime combat. In time of national 
emergencies these men stand ready for 
immediate call into active service. It is 
the Reserve components which are the 
real backbone of our armed forces. 

In addition to these extra duties which 
the members of the Organized Reserves 
impose upon themselves, they are also 
called upon to undergo regular periods 
of training which take them from their 
homes and limit their leisure time. 
The Government pays them of course— 
but the amount is so small that it is prop- 
erly considered a token payment. The 
only thing that keeps most members in 
the Organized Reserves is patriotism. 

Patriotism will continue to be the most 
important factor in keeping the Organ- 
ized Reserves intact—but as the men in 
the Reserves grow older, marry, and as- 
sume family obligations—a greater sacri- 
fice will be required of them to undergo 
their Reserve training. Therefore, we 
must provide an additional incentive. 
And this is done by H. R. 2744, in extend- 
ing retirement benefits to them. 

To be eligible for the retirement bene- 
fits of this bill, a member of the Reserve 
must be 60 years old, and must have sat- 
isfactorily performed at least 20 years 
of service in the armed services of one of 
the Reserve components. In addition, he 
must fulfill certain stipulated require- 
ments as to minimum periods of active 
Federal service as distinguished from 
inactive duty service in a Reserve com- 
ponent. 

Retirement pay to Reserves under this 
bill will be at the rate of 2% percent of 
the active duty base and longevity pay 
of their highest temporary or permanent 
grade which they held satisfactorily dur- 
ing their period of service. This 214 per- 
cent figure will be multiplied by the 
number of years the Reserve has spent 
in active Federal service, to compute his 
annual retirement benefit. In addition 
to this, he will receive one-half of 1 per- 
cent of such active-duty pay for Federal 
service other than active service. 

Now, as I have pointed out, this bill 
can properly be considered as a national 
defense measure. Its purpose is to make 
the Army more efficient, and to maintain 
a strong Reserve component. We all 
recognize that world conditions today re- 
quire this action immediately, and I urge 
every Member of this House to vote for it. 

This is a simple rule which merely 
provides consideration for the bill, and 
2 hours of general debate on it. I am 
sure there can be no valid objection to 
the rule. I am equally sure that we can 
all see the justice and the necessity of 
the bill, and I hope no serious opposition 
to it will develop. 

Again I say, Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
Members of this body will support this 
bill in regard to a proper Reserve to 
train men, men who did their bit under 
fire, men who will be of paramount value 
in the event of another emergency in this 
country. 
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“ Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
on. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, is it the wish of the Speaker 
that we consider the bill H. R. 2744 to- 
morrow? 

The SPEAKER. This bill will be con- 
sidered the first thing tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a commentary by 
George E. Reedy. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. HtnsuHaw, for the balance of to- 
day and tomorrow, on account of official 
business. 

To Mrs. Norton, for 2 days, on account 
of official business. 

To Mr. Epwin ARTHUR HALL (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ARENDS), on account of ill- 
ness. 

To Mr. Puiuurps of California (at the 
request of Mr. Hatieck), for Tuesday 
and Wednesday, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. SapiaK, Mr. SEELy-Brown, 
Mr. Foote, Mr. Lopce, and Mr. PATTERSON 
(at the request of Mr. Miniter of Con- 
necticut), for Wednesday, March 10, to 
attend the funeral services of the late 
Gov. James L. McConaughy, of Con- 
necticut. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Lyncu] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 


LIFT THE ARMS EMBARGO NOW 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, as the 
clock inexorably ticks off the minutes we 
draw closer to the fateful day of May 
15, when the peace of the world will 
hang in the balance. On that day those 
who have placed their hopes and aspira- 
tions for peace in the United Nations 
organization will learn whether their 
hopes have been in vain and whether 
their aspirations will be but the dupli- 
cation of the despair of those who a 
quarter of a century ago saw the failure 
of the League of Nations as an instru- 
ment of world peace. It is not a pleasant 
picture to envisage. 

The United States today is a world 
leader, whether we will it or not. Asa 
leader we have responsibilities that weigh 
heavily, but which nevertheless must be 
carried if we are to be the hope of the 
world and are to lead a half-destroyed 
civilization along the road of permanent 
peace. This is the time for courageous 
leadership in the cause of world peace. 
We as a Nation cannot be a party to in- 
ternational duplicity. We must be forth- 
right in our dealing with other people and 
I therefore regret to state that in the 
unhappy and unfortunate handling of 
the Palestine question, we have shown 
neither courage nor integrity. 

It is my considered opinion and deep 
conviction that the Palestine question 
is not solely a Jewish question. It 
transcends any such limitation—it is an 
American question; it is a world problem, 
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Those who say it is solely a Jewish ques- 
tion are hiding their heads in the sands 
of prejudice and with myopic vision are 
unable to see that if the recommenda- 
tions of the United Nations General As- 
sembly are to be disregarded and dis- 
dained by those who are in disagreement 
with the decision, while the members of 
the United Nations either complacently 
or confusedly stand by, then the United 
Nations might as well cease to function. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not dwell upon 
the long years during which Palestine 
was mandated to Great Britain. Suffice 
to say that Great Britain never saw fit 
to fulfill the terms of the mandate it ap- 
proved and accepted, but for a quarter of 
a century she apparently has played the 
Jew against the Arab. When, on April 2, 
1947, the United Kingdom delegation to 
the United Nations requested that the 
United Nations take jurisdiction of the 
issue, it was believed by those unfamiliar 
with the duplicity of diplomacy that the 
United Nations could and would amicably 
adjust the difference. At that time Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, the British repre- 
sentative, said: 

We have tried for years to solve the prob- 
lem of Palestine; having failed so far, we now 
bring it to the United Nations in the hope 
that they can succeed where we have not. 


The United Nations General Assembly 
voted on November 29, 1947, to partition 
Palestine between Zionists and Arabs, 
with a trusteeship over Jerusalem. The 
recommendation was purely a compro- 
mise, rejecting the theory of a single in- 
dependent state, either under Arab or 
Jewish domination. 

There is no doubt that the influence 
of the United States was no small factor 
in the decision of Great Britain to place 
the question before the United Nations 
and there is little doubt that the pres- 
tige of the United States was sufficient to 
swing the balance heavily in favor of 
partition. Immediately upon the pro- 
mulgation of the recommendation vio- 
lence broke out in Palestine. Arab ele- 
ments within and without Palestine an- 
nounced plans to resist by force any at- 
tempt to carry out partition. Then our 
Government took the first step to render 
ineffective the decision of the United 
Nations and chose to follow the course of 
Great Britain—do nothing and watch 
developments. 

We have not only failed within the 
United Nations to take proper steps to 
see that its recommendations are en- 
forced, but on December 5, 1947, the State 
Department took definite steps to ensure 
the nonenforcement of the recommenda- 
tions when it placed an embargo on the 
shipment of arms to Palestine. The an- 
nouncement of the State Department 
read, and I quote: 

In view of the current disorders in the 
Middle East, the United States is discontinu- 
ing, for the present, licensing of all ship- 
ments of arms to the troubled area. 


When that announcement was made 
our Government knew that the Arabs in- 
tended to resist by force the recom- 
mendations of the United Nations; our 
Government knew that the United Na- 
tions had no available force to enforce its 
recommendations and our Government 
took no steps then aid has taken no steps 
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since to initiate the establishment of an 
international police force of all members 
of the United Nations, so that the recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly 
might become effective. As matter of 
fact in the face of all that we deprive the 
Zionists of the opportunity to obtain 
arms to defend themselves and to enforce 
the very recommendation of the United 
Nations, for the adoption of which we, 
in no small part, were responsible. 

Furthermore, the British Government 
promptly announced that it would sur- 
render the mandate over Palestine on 
May 15, 1948, and would immediately 
commence evacuation of its troops, which 
would be completed by August 1, follow- 
ing. Mr. Speaker, what is going to hap- 
pen to the Zionists in Palestine after 
May 15? They number approximately 
600,000 against 1,200,000 Arabs. Since 
the November partition vote 2,778 Arabs 
and Jews, as well as many British soldiers 
and others have been killed in attacks 
and reprisals. As the British withdraw, 
strife and bloodshed will reach unprece- 
dented proportions, so that the pogroms 
of the past will appear insignificant. 

As far back as 2 months ago it was 
admitted that Great Britain was supply- 
ing arms to the Moslem countries of 
Egypt, Iraq, and Transjordan. I un- 
derstand that Great Britain claims that 
these shipments are being made in ful- 
fillment of previous “contractual obliga- 
tions.” I fancy that the family of a Jew 
killed by an Arab with one of those British 
rifles that found its way to Palestine 
would find little solace in the fact that 
the rifle had been shipped under previ- 
ous “contractual obligations.” 

The British announced over the week- 
end that over 1,000 of their troops sailed 
from Haifa on last Saturday. I assume 
that the British evacuation will progress 
rather rapidly, but as the British with- 
draw, what provision has the United 
Nations made to hold the lines of parti- 
tion intact. We know that our own 
Government by its embargo on arms has 
definitely placed the Zionists at a disad- 
vantage thus far. The question that is 
of great concern, not only to Jews, but 
also the world is—whether the United 
States will continue its policy of down- 
right nullification of the recommenda- 
tion of the United Nations by refusing 
to take courageous leadership within the 
framework of the United Nations or- 
ganization to enforce the recommenda- 


tions of that body, and by refusing to™ 


give aid to the Zionists to make those 
recommendations effective. The fate of 
the United Nations is at stake. Today 
it is Palestine; next week or next month 
it may be the Falklands or Finland, or 
any other country. Strong, courageous 
leadership alone can save the United Na- 
tions organization. Certainly it will not 
be worth saving if it deteriorates into a 
second impotent League of Nations. 
That leadership must be such as to im- 
press and convince the other world pow- 
ers that for the sake of world peace, the 
recommendations of the United Nations 
must be enforced. Anything less—any 
further compromise—will only lead to 
further and greater loss of prestige of 
the United Nations organization and a 
correspondingly greater threat to world 
peace and our own national security. 
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I contemplate only with the deepest 
feeling of anxiety the plight of the thou- 
sands of Jewish people in Palestine to- 
day, many of whom eScaped the concen- 
tration camps of Europe only to be faced 
with possible annihilation by the Arabs, 
as the United States and the other world 
powers, members of the United Nations, 
with unparalleled hypocrisy say, in ef- 
fect: There is no outside aggression. 
This is a Palestinian domestic problem. 
There is no threat to world peace in 
Palestine. 

On May 15 the United Nations Com- 
mission will take over from Great Britain 
the government of Palestine. What a 
travesty! A government without au- 
thority or without the power to enforce 
its authority. It will be no government— 
it will be chaos. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me say, 
it is nothing new in world history for 
Great Britain to decline to fulfill its 
obligations to other countries. That, 
however, is not the American way. I 
say we cannot welch on our commitment 
to the United Nations, particularly as this 
country was the decisive factor in the 
ultimate decision. As a nation we advo- 
cated the establishment of a Jewish 
state in Palestine since the Balfour 
Declaration in 1917, as one of the 
Supreme Council of the Allied Nations 
at San Remo in 1920 we mandated 
Palestine to Great Britain in line with 
the statement of the great Woodrow 
Wilson, who, on March 3, 1919, said: 

I am persuaded that the Allied Nations, 
with the fullest concurrence of our own 
Government and people, are agreed that in 


Palestine shall be laid the foundations of a 
Jewish Commonwealth. 


We cannot now turn our backs on our 
former declared policy and leave Pales- 
tine to the depredations of marauding 
Arabs, and refuse the Zionists arms to de- 
fend themselves. There is no middle 
road to travel. National honor and na- 
tional integrity, so dear to every Amer- 
ican, point the course either to an inter- 
national police force to enforce the 
recommendations of the United Nations, 
or the lifting by the United States of the 
embargo on arms to Palestine, so that the 
Zionists can defend themselves and by 
their courage and their sacrifices achieve 
the fulfillment of their aspirations. 

With Britain’s refusal to participate 
in any enforcement of the decision of 
the United Nations, unless the decision 
is acceptable to both sides, it is obvious 
that an international policy force, com- 
posed of elements of all members of the 
United Nations, or at least the perma- 
nent members, cannot be established by 
May 15. It is likewise obvious that 
the only other honorable alternative is 
for the United States to at once lift the 
embargo on arms to Palestine and per- 
mit the Zionists to defend themselves 
and to preserve for themselves the area 
which the United Nations has, by an 
overwhelming vote, decreed should be the 
long-cherished Jewish state. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LANE] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


THE UNIFICATION OF IRELAND 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I quite agree 
with the previous speaker, my colleague 
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the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LyncH], in reference to his subject 
matter; but I wish to offer to this House 
another subject that I think of much im- 
portance. 

Abraham Lincoln led the fight to save 
the Union of the United States. 

If he had failed in that effort, the Na- 
tion would have been divided into two 
parts, and the whole course of history 
would have been changed. 

The great material progress and dem- 
ocratic influence of an integrated United 
States would not have been available to 
come to the rescue of European civiliza- 
tion in 1917 and again in 1941. 

On the contrary, divided and weak- 
ened at home, we might even now be 
Slaves to a Fascist or Communist dicta- 
torship. 

In this is a lesson and a warning to 
freemen everywhere. We cannot hope 
to stop the spread of communism with 
nations which are half slave and half 
free. Unless we practice what we preach 
and set our own houses in order, we shall 
present the Kremlin with the disunity on 
which it thrives. 

Take the case of Ireland. 

The Irish are one people with a com- 
mon language and a common culture, 
living on an island. But their unity is 
severed by an artificial border line which 
has been drawn across the face of this 
old nation by an alien power. Divide 
and conquer was the policy by which 
British imperialism oppressed the Irish 
and drove millions of them to seek their 
freedom elsewhere. The age of im- 
perialism is behind us and the British 
are on the side of the freedom-loving na- 
tions; yet, in Ireland’s case, they make 
no move to right an ancient wrong. 

Perhaps this is due to strategic con- 
siderations? If so, there is little time 
left in which to delay. I suggest that 
the United States guarantee that a 
United Ireland shall never serve as a base 
to threaten the security of the British 
Isles, and in return for this arrange for 
the immediate unification of Ulster and 
Eire as one free and independent nation. 

As an immediate step in this direction, 
I am introducing a joint resolution to 
provide for the American Joint Commis- 
sion to assist in the unification of Ire- 
land. 

It reads as follows: 

Whereas the fictitious border between the 
north and south of Ireland constitutes a 
threat to the peace and security of the world; 
and 

Whereas there is no justification in law, 
decency, or equity for the continued exist- 
ence of this artificial border; and 

Whereas the people of Ireland have an un- 
alienable right to have a free, independent, 
and united nation; and 

Whereas the ending of partition and the 
unification of Irelad will remove the most 
important barrier to free and complete un- 
derstanding between England and the United 
States; and 

Whereas a complete understanding be- 
tween England, Ireland, and the United 
States is important and necessary to main- 
tain peace and support the great democracies 
in their fight against communism: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is hereby requested to appoint, 
within 30 days of enactment of this joint 
resolution, a commission of 10 members to 
be known as the American Joint Commis- 
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sion, and to authorize and direct the mem- 
bers of such Commission (a) to consult with 
the British Government and make such ar- 
rangements as shall be necessary to meet 
with representatives of the British Govern- 
ment, either in the United States or in Great 
Britain, to consider and to recommend an 
immediate and final settlement of the Irish 
question leading to the abolition of the bor- 
der between north and south Ireland, and 
(b) to sign on behalf of the people of the 
United States a settlement agreed on between 
the representatives of the United States and 
Great Britain. Members of the Commission 
shall serve without compensation and shall 
select a chairman from among their number. 


Within 30 days. 

Because time is of the essence. 

Czechoslovakia was taken over by the 
Communists without a blow in a perfect 
application of their deadly technique. 
Either our State Department was com- 
pletely misinformed concerning possible 
developments in that country or was the 
victim of its own note of protest 
traditions. 

It could not even extend moral support 
to the Czechs and as a resuit, the last 
great democracy in central Europe is 
gone and the iron curtain has moved 
nearer to those free nations which 
remain. 

Again the complacent democracies 
Offer so little and so late, losing ground 
before the Communist offensive. 

Wake up. Rally the forces of free 
men by completing the job of democracy 
instead of straddling the issue. 

Begin with Ireland. 

Nation after nation has given in to 
Soviet Russia. There are economic, 
social, and political reasons for such 
capitulations but the basic one is spirit- 
ual. Europe has lost its belief, its 
morale. But Ireland, whose culture was 
the gem of European civilization before 
her cruel enslavement, does not despair. 
We need her Christian faith and her in- 
domitable love for freedom. We need all 
of it, not half of it. 

Through the medium of the Marshall 
plan, the United States is striving to 
strengthen what is left of free Europe 
materially. This is important as far as 
it goes, but what are we doing to correct 
those injustices which weaken our 
Position? 

Nothing. 

Ireland is the first stop in Europe. 
Here is the logical place to initiate our 
counteroffensive in the ideological war 
with communism. By restoring her sep- 
arate parts to unity and complete free- 
dom, we shall show to the world that we 
mean what we say when we preach the 
doctrines of liberty. 

Not in the distant future but now. 

Positive statesmanship on our part can 
bring about a united Ireland whose brain 
and brawn and faith will be on our side 
in the struggle to save and reinvigorate 
our Christian civilization. 

The pressing need for such statesman- 
ship is at hand. And the margin for 
delay is shrinking rapidly. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous spe- 
cial order of the House, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mir. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
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my remarks and have such portions of my 
speech as already appeared in the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities partial 
report that was extended in the Appendix 
of the Record printed at the appropri- 
ate place. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

SABOTAGE OF AMERICAN SCIENCE: THE 

FULL MEANING OF ATTACKS ON 

CONDON 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
period between approximately 4 p. m., 
Monday, March 1, 1948, and this moment, 
we have seen a fantastic renewal of the 
attempts to discredit the scientists who 
worked on the atomic bomb. All of these 
attempts have exploded in the past, as 
I commented on the floor of this House, 
at length, on Tuesday, July 22, 1947, when 
I analyzed the attacks which were made 
almost a year ago against Dr. E. U. Con- 
don, Director of the National Bureau of 
Standards, in an article appearing on 
page 1 of the Washington Times-Herald 
for July 17, 1947. 

Let me comment at once that the re- 
cent charges leveled at Dr. Condon in 
the Report to the Full Committee of the 
Special Subcommittee on National Secu- 
rity of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities—referred to hereinafter as the 
subcommittee report—represent essenti- 
ally nothing new. The charges are little 
more than regurgitations of the charges 
made in the Washington Times-Herald 
on July 17, 1947, and I urge Members 
of the House to examine that article, 
which was reproduced completely with an 
analysis by me in the Tuesday, July 22, 
1947, issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I would like also to call the attention 
of the gentlemen of the press to an 
analysis of this same article entitled 
“The Smear Technique,” which appeared 
in the Nieman reports for January 1948, 
published at Harvard University. 

I urge the distinguished Members of 
this body and all conscientious and loyal 
citizens to read this address of July 22, 
1947, for two simple reasons: 

First, as conscientious Americans, 
honestly believing in the democratic way 
of life, in the truth and justice and fair 
play upon which we pride ourselves as 
Americans, and in ordinary human kind- 
ness and decency—for these reasons, 
each American should make this mini- 
mum amount of effort to get at the 
facts—to read the charges carefully and 
to examine the pertinent evidence. 

Second, all Americans should read this 
earlier analysis because it is very ger- 
mane to the present charges and the 
manner in which they were made. You 
will recall the press reports of the man- 
ner in which the subcommittee report 
was released. We had the dramatic bed- 
side scene of the gentleman from New 
Jersey, Chairman Tuomas, consulting 
with his investigator, Mr. Stripling, and 
members of the subcommittee, followed 
by the sudden release of this report to the 
press with a release time of about 9 p. m., 
Monday, March 1. No sooner had the 
wire services begun transmitting the mis- 
sile than sudden instructions were issued 
advancing the release time to 6:30 p. m. 
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Then, in the second paragraph of the 
report, the subcommittee states: 

“The subcommittee feels that it should sub- 
mit a preliminary report, particularly on one 
aspect of this matter which is of such im- 
portance that it demands immediate atten- 
tion.” 


Note that the subcommittee is talking 
about releasing this report to the full 
committee, as the title of the whole re- 
port indicates. 

It is very interesting, in conection with 
the procedures of the subcommittee, to 
note that at least one member of the 
full committee reported to the press that 
he had not received a copy of the report 
as of March 3, 1948, 2 days after the the- 
atrical release to the press. 

Then, too, it is significant, in view of 
that statement of the urgency of the 
matter, that the subcommittee and the 
full committee have been aware of these 
allegations against Dr. Condon for almost 
a yeer. It is, again, for this reason that 
I refer to my address of July 22, 1947, 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECcoRD of 
that day. My present question is simply 
this: If there were a real reason for all 
this alleged urgency in the release of 
this recent report, then why did not this 
committee act last July—or even ear- 
lier—for as long ago as last March at- 
tacks of this nature were made on Dr. 
Condon. It is a fact that essentially no 
new charges and essentially no new al- 
leged evidence have been submitted in the 
recent report, as an examination of my 
full quotation of the charges and my 
analysis will show to all who take the 
trouble to examine the congressional re- 
port of July 22, 1947. 

The devious motivations behind the 
earlier charges, the present charges, the 
procedures used in presenting them—all 
of these are matters of legitimate con- 
cern to Members of this House and to 
every good, thinking citizen. 

If these charges and attacks were 
legitimate charges and attacks, if they 
were anything but cheap means of secur- 
ing publicity for certain individuals, then 
I say that the members of the committee 
should have undertaken immediate and 
vigorous action against this man, for he 
has continued in his post of tremendous 
importance to the national security and 
welfare during the last year. Yet for at 
least 8 months, a matter that demands 
immediate attention slumbers. For at 
least 8 months this monstrous attack has 
been gestating in the womb of the at- 
tackers. 

I would like to propose a few important 
questions to the Members of this House 
and to the American people: 

First. Why is this committee bent on 
attacking Dr. Condon? Their charges 
were analyzed, as I have pointed out, last 
July, and were shown to be utterly with- 
out foundation, reality, or meaning. Is 
it that the committee has been unable to 
justify its existence since their last ap- 
propriation, and that they are now 
thrashing about in desperation for pub- 
licity that will appear to justify their con- 
tinued being? 

Second. Are there forces behind the 
committee—evil forces—bent on under- 
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mining the position of science and 
scientists in this country? In my 
analysis of July 22, 1947, I pointed out 
that we were seeing a renewal of at- 
tempts to discredit the scientists who 
worked on the atomic bomb, but these 
have all exploded. I am convinced that 
the current attacks are a part, at least, 
of this same pattern. Rumors are rife 
that other scientists will be impaled on 
the spit of such attacks. It is significant 
that the question of reappointment or re- 
placement of the present members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission comes up this 
August. I wonder if a certain clique of 
the military is working closely with the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in an effort to so 
discredit civilian control that the Army 
will be handed back the atomic energy 
project on a platter appropriately stained 
with the sacrificial blood of the lopped- 
off heads of our scientists who advocated 
civilian control. 

So much for the background. 

As the distinguished Members of this 
House are aware, Dr. Condon is one of 
this country’s most capable and brilliant 
scientists. His record of accomplish- 
ments and his achievements are a mat- 
ter of historical fact. His contributions 
to this Nation’s war effort, while he was 
Associate Director of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. Research Laboratories are 
also a matter of record, in radar, in 
rockets, and in atomic energy. He is 
now Director of the National Bureau of 
Standards, by Presidential appointment. 
Let me add that this position has never 
before been slurred with considerations 
of politics, and the Congress has recog- 
nized its nonpolitical nature; in its al- 
most 50 years of existence, the Bureau 
has had only three directors before Dr. 
Condon; Dr. Condon himself was chosen 
solely because of his unquestioned out- 
standing scientific ability and leadership; 
Dr. Condon is a nonpolitical figure; he is 
a Presidential appointee. To drag Mr. 
Wallace into this scientific arena is con- 
trary to the tradition of Congress: with 
respect to the Bureau. I happen to 
know that Dr. Condon was not ac- 
quainted with Mr. Wallace prior to nego- 
tiations for his appointment and that 
his name was recommended by a group 
of administrative officers within the De- 
partment of Commerce who were re- 
quested to find the best potential can- 
didates for this important position. It 
is interesting that at the time the ap- 
pointment was made, leading indus- 
trialists were publicly outspoken in 
praise of the appointment, for Dr. Con- 
don is not only a leading physicist of 
the Nation, but one of the leading scien- 
tific figures in industrial and corporate 
research. As a matter of fact, in many 
corporation quarters, the appointment 
was construed as a wooing of big busi- 
ness and as an indication that the then 
Secretary of Commerce was swinging to 
the point of view of big business. As 
evidence in support of these statements, 
I want to read a short letter which Dr. 
Condon received last Wednesday from 
Col. Bradley Dewey, of Cambridge, Mass., 
aman who served his country during the 
war as head of our great synthetic rub- 
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ber program. I do not quote in part. 
The letter in full is: 
Dr. Epwarp U. Conpon, 
National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear ConDON: This is just to tell you how 
completely disgusted I am by the ridiculous 
stories in this morning’s papers—disgusted 
and mad. 
I want you to know that I am in your 
corner, first, last, and always. 
Good luck and my warm regards, 
Very sincerely, 
BRADLEY 
(Bradley Dewey). 


Dr. Condon is also, by Presidential 
appointment, a member of the National 
Advisory Committee on Aeronautics; he 
is Chairman of the Federal Specifica- 
tions Board. He was also appointed as 
scientific adviser to the Special Senate 
Committee on Atomic Energy, under the 
chairmanship of Senator Brien Mc- 
Manon, the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut. It was this Senate com- 
mittee which reported out the McMahon 
bill establishing the present Atomic 
Energy Commission. This bill was 
passed unanimously by the Senate and 
by the House on a voice vote, with not 
a single recorded vote against it. 

In my considered opinion, the only 
reason for the attacks on Dr. Condon 
is that he made the unfortunate error 
of permitting himself to become ad- 
viser to this special Senate committee 
and thus became associated with the 
civilian control of atomic energy. There 
is no doubt in my mind about this. The 
forces behind the May-Johnson bill, the 
forces behind the military clique lobby- 
ing for the May-Johnson bill and mil- 
itary control—these, I am confident, 
have never forgotten that Dr. Condon 
served his country as adviser to the spe- 
cial Senate committee providing for the 
present Atomic Energy Commission. And 
so we have the spectacle of a distin- 
guished scientist and citizen being at- 
tacked because he served his country 
and Congress. 

Returning to Dr. Condon: During the 
summer of 1946 I became acquainted 
with Dr. Condon because we were both 
serving together on the President’s Eval- 
uation Board for Operation Crossroads 
at Bikini. Asa member of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
I am vitally concerned with the recent 
subcommittee report. Even more than 


that, as a member of this’ body and as a 


citizen of this Nation, I am vitally con- 
cerned with any matter affecting the wel- 
fare and security of this country. For 
these reasons, I again summoned Dr. 
Condon, as I did last year, for question- 
ing. I then made, as I did last year with 
the essentially similar charges, a para- 
graph by paragraph analysis of the sub- 
committee report. It is this analysis 
which I wish to lay before the House and 
the people of the United States. Let me 
point out that in the course of this anal- 
ysis, every work of the subcommitte re- 
port is quoted in full. I have added 
nothing; I have deleted nothing. 

The subcommittee report is entitled 
“Report to the Full Committee of the 
Special Subcommittee on National Secu- 
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rity, of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities.” 

Members of subcommittee: Hon. J. 
PARNELL THOMAS, chairman; Hon. RIcH- 
aRD B. Vari; Hon. JouHn S. Woon. 

The subcommittee report begins—par- 
agraphs 1 and 2: 


“When the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities was reorganized in January 1947 it 
adopted an eight-point program of investi- 
gation. The fourth point of that program 
stated: “Those groups and movements who 
are trying to dissipate our atomic bomb 
‘know-how’ for the benefit of a foreign power 
will have the undivided attention of our 
committee agents, as well as those who are 
seeking to weaken other aspects of our na- 
tional security.” While your subcommittee 
is fully aware that it is not our responsibility 
to detect and counter the espionage activi- 
ties of foreign countries in the United States, 
nevertheless in our continuing investigation 
of the extent and character of communism 
here, we necessarily have to check on the 
activities of Soviet agents, because of the in- 
tegration and tie-up between so-called do- 
mestic Communist activities and that of 
the official Soviet Government. 

That the Soviet Union and her satellite 
nations have been desperately attempting to 
not only secure our complete atomic know- 
how but also to weaken or destroy our hold 
of this important knowledge, is plainly evi- 
dent to this subcommittee. As the full Com- 
mittee is aware, for over a year now, agents 
of the Committee have been assigned to 
special investigations in this field, and while 
their investigation is net yet completed, the 
subcommittee feels that it should submit a 
preliminary report, particularly on one as- 
pect of this matter which is of such impor- 
tance that it demands immediate attention. 
It has to do with Dr. Edward U. Condon, Di- 
rector of the National Bureau of Standards. 


From the evidence at hand, it appears that 
Dr. Condon is one of the weakest links in our 


atomic security. In substantiation of this 
statement the subcommittee respectfully 
submits the following information.” 


I respectfully ask the House and the 
American people to watch carefully and 
evaluate fully the material presented by 
the subcommittee in all of the ensuing 
paragraphs as to whether the material 
presented in any way warrants the use 
of the last sentence: 

“In substantiation of this statement, the 


subcommittee respectfully submits the fol- 
lowing information.” 


The question, in brief, is this: Does the 
information presented in the subcom- 
mittee report, in fact, substantiate the 
charge in the second to the last sentence 
of the above paragraph, which states: 

“From the evidence at hand, it appears that 


Dr. Condon is one of the weakest links in 
our atomic security?” 


This is the basic charge: Everything 
else is alleged evidence substantiating 
this charge. Examine the mere alleged 
evidence presented by the subcommittee 
itself in the remainder of the report first, 
aside from the data in my analytical 
comments, and see whether the charge 
is, in fact, substantiated. 

The subcommitee report continues— 
paragraphs 3 and 4: 

PERSONAL HISTORY AND EDUCATION OF DR. 

EDWARD U. CONDON 

“Dr, Edward U. Condon, Director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, was born at 
Alamogordo, N. Mex., on March 2, 1902. On 
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November 9, 1922, he married Emile Honzek, 
an American-born woman of Czechoslovakian 
descent. Dr. Condon is a graduate of the 
University of California, having received a 
bachelor of arts degree from that institution 
in 1924, and a doctor of philosophy in 1926. 
During the years 1926 and 1927, Condon 
studied at the Universities of Munich and 
Gottingen in Germany. In 1928, Dr. Condon 
was a lecturer on physics at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York City. In 1929, Condon 
was a professor of physics at Princeton Uni- 
versity, and during the years 1930 to 1937, 
he was associate director of the physics de- 
partment at the institution. From Septem- 
ber 1927, through November 4, 1945, Dr. 
Condon was employed by the Westinghouse 
Laboratories at Pittsburgh, Pa. While with 
the Westinghouse Laboratories where he was 
employed as director, Condon was a con- 
sultant on war research projects, being per- 
formed at the radiation laboratories of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass., and the University of Cali- 
fornia, at Berkeley, Calif. Condon is prin- 
cipally regarded as a theoretical physicist 
which involves radar, nuclear physics, radio- 
active tracers, mass spectroscopy, and the 
elastic properties of metals. On November 
5, 1945, Dr. Edward U. Condon was appointed 
Director of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Dr. Condon was recommended by 
Henry A. Wallace, who was then Secretary 
of Commerce. The Bureau of Standards is 
a Bureau in the Department of Commerce. 

In addition to the employment mentioned 
above, it should be noted that during the 
year 1940 Condon was a member of the Na- 
tional Defense Research Committee and that 
during the year 1941 he was a member of 
the Roosevelt Committee on Uranium Re- 
search. During the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
Dr. Condon was scientific adviser to the Spe- 
cial Committee on Atomic Energy. In July 
1946 Dr. Condon was a member of the Presi- 
dent’s evaluation committee, which was 
formed for the purpose of observing the 
effects of the atom-bomb test made at Bikini 
Atoll. Condon has also served as an adviser 
to the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics.” 


Most of this material is obtainable 
from Who’s Who or American Men of 
Science or from the numerous question- 
naires which Dr. Condon has filled out 
at one time or another. Even in so sim- 
ple a factual matter, however, the num- 
ber of inaccuracies, errors, and omissions 
are revelatory. For example: 

First. Mrs. Condon’s maiden name is 
misspelled; it should be Honzik, as given 
correctly in Who’s Who. 

Second. There is no such post as asso- 
ciate director of the physics department 
of Princeton University. Dr. Condon 
was associate professor of physics. 

Third. An amusing omission, in this 
superficially meticulous report, is that no 
mention is made of the year 1929-30. 
For the sake of filling this gap, let me 
point out that Dr. Condon was professor 
of physics at the University of Minne- 
sota. I would like to add that it is a 
most unusual academic distinction for 
a man to be given a full professorship in 
a major university at the age of 27. 

Fourth. Dr. Condon was not director 
of the Westinghouse Research Labora- 
tories; he was associate director. 

Fifth. The sentence which explains 
what theoretical physics is about is 
rather inadequate; educated people will 
smile, but let that pass. 

Sixth. Dr, Condon was never a mem- 
ber of the National Defense Research 
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Committee, which was the high-level 
board that directed the country’s re- 
search in the physical sciences. He was 
consultant to it and a member of various 
of its subcommittees from the period of 
November 1940 onward. 

Seventh. It is also glaringly inaccu- 
rate to refer to Dr. Condon as an adviser 
to the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. He is a member of this 
important body by Presidential appoint- 
ment. This could have been learned by 
consulting the Congressional Directory— 
or by asking any of the NACA members, 
including Dr. Condon. 

Now I do not want to belabor the House 
and the American people with these er- 
rors and inaccuracies. But they have an 
auxiliary significance which is vital: If 
errors of this kind—about seven in two 
short paragraphs—which required no 
effort either for discovery, copying, or 
interpretation, crop up in the subcom- 
mittee report, what can we expect of any 
other statements made in this report? 
What are the implications as to the com- 
petence which pervades any of the staff 
work underlying this report? 

The subcommittee report continues— 
paragraphs 5 through 8, inclusive: 


INFORMATION REGARDING THE NATIONAL BUREAU 
OF STANDARDS 


“The National Bureau of Standards is the 
principal agency of the Federal Government 
for research in physics, mathematics, chem- 
icals, and engineering. It acts as custodian 
of the Nation’s basic scientific standards and 
serves Government and industry in an ad- 
visory capacity on any scientific and techni- 
cal matters in the physical sciences. The 
Bureau's direct appropriations for the fiscal 
year totaled approximately $6,800,000, which 
was supplemented by approximately $10,800,- 
000 in funds transferred by the Army, Navy, 
the National Advisory Committe for Aero- 
nautics, the office of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Bureau of the Census, and other 
Federal agencies. 

“The bulk of the Bureau’s work is con- 
ducted at its laboratories in Washington, 
D. C. However, it has several field testing 
stations located at various points within the 
United States and its territorial possessions. 
Included in the research work presently be- 
ing conducted by the Bureau of Standards 
is the field of radio propagation, which re- 
lates to guided missiles. In conducting its 
radio propagation activities, the Bureau of 
Standards maintains field stations in Ster- 
ling. Va.; Adak, Alaska; Punnene, Maui, 
T. H.; Palmrya Island; Guam Island; Trin- 
idad, British West Indies; and Las Cruces, 
White Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex. Re- 
search projects engaged in by the Bureau 
of Standards at the present time concern 
atomic energy, radar proximity fuses, instru- 
ment-landing systems, and radiosonde. Dur- 
ing the year 1947, the Bureau of Standards 
conducted research work on classified proj- 
ects for the War Department, the Navy De- 
partment, and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

“With reference to the work performed un- 
der the auspices of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, it should be noted that the back- 
ground for this activity extends to the early 
years of the twentieth century, for in the 
atomic energy field, the National Bureau of 
Standards has had the responsibility for 
conducting basic research associated with 
the scientific standards, the physical con- 
stances, and properties of substances and 
methods of measurement and instrumenta- 
tion. The atomic bomb project itself orig- 
inated in the Bureau in 1939. 
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“Other national-defense work carried on by 
the Bureau of Standards during the year 
1947, particularly for the Army and Navy, 
consisted of basic studies of the properties 
of electromagnetic radiation in connection 
with communication and radar activities, the 
development of related instrumentation, and 
radio-propagation research. The Bureau also 
conducted special research regarding jet fuels, 
the design and construction of new types 
of optical range finders, and methods of re- 
tarding gun erosion ” 


Iam sure that Dr. Condon, as Director 
of the National Bureau of Standards, is 
deeply appreciative of the splendid ac- 
count of the importance of the work of 
the Bureau given in these paragraphs. 
The work of the Bureau is conceded to 
be fully as important to the national 
welfare as this statement makes it out 
to be. If anything, not enough was said 
about its importance, more could have 
been included. It is interesting that 
while this committee must have been in 
process of preparing these passages on 
the Bureau, the House Appropriations 
Committee was cutting the Bureau’s vital 
budget, and I understand that at the 
very time this report was released to 
the press Dr. Condon was preparing a 
report to the Senate, requesting restora- 
tion of these cuts in view of the critical 
importance of the Bureau’s work to the 
national economy and security. 

The subcommittee report continues— 
paragraph 9: 

“The Bureau of Standards is one of the 
most important national defense research 
organizations in the United States. Because 
of this it has become the target of espionage 
agents of numerous foreign powers.” 


What does this last sentence mean? 
The reference to the Bureau as the 
“target of espionage agents of numerous 
foreign powers’? Is this a reference to 
foreign visitors? Does it mean to imply 
that every visitor to America who comes 
from foreign shores is an espionage 
agent? The question of foreign visitors is 
dealt with later. I would like merely to 
note at this point that the Bureau has an 
assistant to the Director who looks after 
matters affecting those foreign visitors 
who come to the Bureau, coordinating 
carefully with the State Department and 
the Department of Commerce; and that 
the Bureau has a full-time security officer 
who spends all his time working with 
corresponding officers of the armed serv- 
ices in seeing that a continuing and care- 
ful check is kept on the security of all 
records and data involving classified 
material. 

It must be remembered that there are 
two phases of the Bureau’s work: The 
classified part and the unclassified part. 
One important phase of the latter has 
to do with standards of measurement. 
How many of these are dependent on in- 
ternational agreements, in which the 
Bureau represents the United States. 
Much of the interest of foreigners cen- 
ters in such matters, and it would be 
foolish to imply that their interest is any 
more vicious than the interest of those 
scientists whom we continually send and 
even now have abroad, visiting foreign 
laboratories. 

As to the classified work, it is not only 
the foreigners who are excluded: Ameri- 
cans, including Bureau employees who 
are not actually engaged in these proj- 
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ects, are kept out. The bulk of this work 
centers in specially guarded buildings— 
in addition to the regular Bureau 
guards—where all of the security meas- 
ures of the sponsoring Army, Navy, or 
Atomic Energy Commission are observed. 
The Bureau of its own accord does not 
engage in direct military projects; only 
when the Army, Navy, Air Forces, or 
Atomic Energy Commission wish it, does 
it undertake such projects—in accord- 
ance with its congressional authorization 
and limitations. These agencies deter- 
mine and establish the security condi- 
tions. 


The subcommittee report continues— 
paragraphs 10 and 11: 


“The subcommittee has in its possesion a 
list of employees of the National Bureau of 
Standards who have been cleared by the 
Atomic Energy Commission to perform work 
on atomic projects. Because of the fact that 
this list contains restricted data, it is not 
being included in this report. However, it is 
to be noted that when this list was issued at 
the end of November 1947, the name of Dr. 
Edward U. Condon was carried in a pending 
status. This list contains the names of all 
of those persons who are qualified to work on 
atomic-energy projects from a loyalty stand- 
point. The fact that the name of the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Standards was car- 
ried in a pending status by the Atomic Energy 
Commission as late as November 1947, be- 
comes a matter of serious concern to us when 
it is recalled that he had, as early as 1941, 
held several important positions in the 
United States Government which related to 
the development of atomic energy. For in- 
stance, in 1941, he was a member of the 
Roosevelt Committee on Uranium Research, 
and in July 1946 he was a member of the 
President’s Evaluation Committee which, as 
stated previously in this report, was formed 
for the purpose of observing the effects of the 
atom-bomb test made at Bikini Atoll. 


“It is of interest to note that in May 1947. 


Dr. Condon reorganized the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and set up 14 separate divisions. De- 
spite the fact that he had not been cleared 
to perform work on atomic-energy projects 
for the Atomic Energy Commission, he ap- 
pointed himself head of the Atomic Physics 
Division, one of the divisions involved in the 
reorganization.” 


Talk of a pending status with respect 
to the Atomic Energy Commission strikes 
me as so much double talk. Here are 
the facts: Dr. Condon was cleared for 
numerous projects during the war. He 
was cleared for every one of the several 
military projects on which he worked, 
as, indeed, were all individuals who 
worked on such projects. In particular, 
he was cleared for the atomic-bomb 
project while it was under the supervi- 
sion of Major General Groves. More 
recently, under the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Dr. Condon has filled in all the 
forms required from everyone, anew, by 
that agency. 

As recently as this last October 1947, 
Dr. Condon was invited by the staff of 
the Commission to participate in a spe- 
cial 3-day secret atomic-energy confer- 
ence at Oak Ridge, Tenn. Although very 
busy with his work at the Bureau, Dr. 
Condon, at the urgent request of mem- 
bers of the staff of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, attended this secret session. 

Moreover, important phases of re- 
search in atomic energy are going on 
at the National Bureau of Standards. 
The atomic-bomb project itself started 
at the Bureau before Dr. Condon became 
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its Director. As a matter of fact, 
throughout its long history, and today, 
the Bureau has been engaged in phases 
of atomic and subatomic physics. Cur- 
rently the work for the Atomic Energy 
Commission alone has a budget of about 
$350,000 a year. Note, it is all secret 
work and all of the reports concerning 
this work pass over Dr. Condon’s desk. 

It is true that there is a great deal of 
the work of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to which Dr. Condon does not have 
access, but that is because an individual 
is given access only to those phases of 
the Commission’s work with which the 
individual is properly concerned. This 
is a necessary policy of the Commission, 
for obvious reasons. Those phases of the 
Commission’s work in which neither Dr. 
Condon nor the Bureau of Standards is 
involved are naturally not made avail- 
able to them: this included information 
about atomic weapons, which is an area 
to which Dr. Condon does not need to 
have access and, as a matter of fact, has 
not sought access. 

So much for this nonsense about 
“pending status.” 

In the last paragraph above, reference 
is made to the reorganization of the 
Bureau. This was purely a routine ad- 
ministrative matter, in which the associ- 
ate directors of the Bureau, staff mem- 
bers of the Bureau of long experience, 
concurred, as a means of improving the 
Bureau's organization in terms of the 
modern subdivisions of the physical and 
mathematical sciences. That Dr. Con- 
don assumed the direction of the Atomic 
Physics Division is insignificant from the 
point of view of the charges: whether he 
did or not means nothing, for as Director 
all the divisions fall under his supervi- 
sion. However, from the point of view 
of the success of the work of this Divi- 
sion, this fact reveals the care of Dr. Con- 
don for his country’s interest. For no 
one will question—perhaps I should say 
no scientists, since no other group is 
competent to discuss this point—that Dr. 
Condon is one of the best qualified men 
in the world for directing such work. 

The subcommittee report continues— 
paragraph 12: 

“That the Atomic Energy Commission had 
reason to doubt the loyalty of Dr. Condon is 
evidence by a letter, the original of which the 
subcommittee has in its possession, which 
letter was dated July 11, 1946, and is ad- 
dressed to a Member of Congress, who at 
that time was a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy of the Congress. 
This letter was written by a person who held 
a high post in the security division of the 
Manhattan project, and who is now a ranking 
official of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The first paragraph of this letter is quoted 
in part as follows: 

“ ‘Attached is a very hurried attempt which 
may be of some help. Unfortunately, the 
* * * group has loaded me down in prep- 
aration for Friday’s meeting. May I suggest 
that you demand Dr. Condon’s record of the 
FBI. It would be enlightening.’” 


Here we have a letter written by an 
individual alleged to have held an impor- 
tant security post in the Manhattan dis- 
trict, addressing an alleged Congress- 
man. Concerning this letter “quoted in 
part” by the subcommittee, first note that 
it contains nothing derogatory; it states 
that the FBI has an enlightening file on 
Dr, Condon. Second, note that the let- 
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ter is dated, accoraing to the subcom- 
mittee report, July 11, 1946, and is said 
to be addressed to a member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy of the 
Congress. There was no Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. That joint committee 
was established by the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, which had not yet passed the 
House in the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
then in session. The joint committee 
was first organized in the Eightieth Con- 
gress, considerably after the letter “quot- 
ed in part” was written. 

Nevertheless, I would like to make a 
few observations on this letter, “quoted 
in part.” For the innuendo is clear that 
the FBI file contains derogatory infor- 
mation—that is, the alleged writer, in his 
choice of words and phrases, seems to be 
insinuating something unpleasant. 

First, let us reflect on the position in 
which this puts the man who wrote this 
letter, described as holding a high post 
in the security division of the Manhattan 
district. If this latter description is true, 
this man had an unusual and direct re- 
sponsibility for atomic energy security. 
It is apparent that he had access to FBI 
files; in any case, he must have had ac- 
cess to the extensive Manhattan district 
security files. He knew that Dr. Condon 
was Director of the National Bureau of 
Standards and had,in his possession a 
large file of secret documents on atomic 
energy and that a steady stream of such 
material flowed across Dr. Condon’s desk 
in connection with his position. He knew 
that as adviser to the Special Senate 
Committee on Atomic Energy, Dr. Con- 
don attended and arranged secret hear- 
ings of the executive sessions of that 
committee, by which the Senators ac- 
quired classified information concerning 
atomic energy, invaluable and necessary 
as background for the development of 
the legislation on which the special com- 
mittee was working. 

This individual, writing the letter 
“quoted in part,” must have also known 
that there were other projects which, 
although less publicized, were just as 
vital to the national security as atomic 
energy, to which Dr. Condon had and has 
continuing access as Director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards and as a 
member of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. It was clearly 
his responsibility, if he felt any serious 
doubts about Dr. Condon, to communi- 
cate them in a responsible way to his su- 
periors in the armed services. There is 
no evidence that this was done: for 
neither the Army or Navy has ever ques- 
tioned Dr. Condon’s reliability or trust- 
worthiness in regard to any of the secret 
projects—atomic energy, the proximity 
fuze, guided missiles—at the National 
Bureau of Standards. Yet this high se- 
curity officer writes a letter containing 
a nasty innuendo to a Member of Con- 
gress, and this letter is quoted in part 
nearly 2 years later by the Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Where does this leave the Member of 
Congress who received that letter in 
July 1946? Did he ask for a report from 
the FBI at the time? Did he take other 
responsible steps to assure himself that 
the national security was not in jeopardy? 
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Or did he merely file the letter away for 
use in the spring of a Presidential cam- 
paign year? Or to justify a $200,000 
committee appropriation? 

Where does this letter leave the FBI? 
Does anyone seriously believe that if the 
FBI had in its files at that time any ma- 
terial which it regarded as seriously ad- 
verse to Dr. Condon, that its Director, 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, would not have 
taken proper steps to bring this to the 
attention of those officials in Government 
who should know about it? If Mr. 
Hoover has had such material, what has 
he done with it? Where has it been all 
these many years since Dr. Condon has 
been at work on the radar program, the 
atomic bomb program, the rocket pro- 
gram, the guided missile program? My 
answer is that the FBI has no material 
adverse to Dr. Condon, for I cannot and 
do not believe that Mr. Hoover is 
incompetent. 

Then what about the writer of the let- 
tér “quoted in part,” and his stooping to 
vile innuendo? ‘The conclusion seems 
rather inescapable that this letter was 
written by some rather irresponsible em- 
ployee of the Army, who unfortunately 
is said to be now on the staff of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. I would venture to 
say that the letter was written in the 
heat of the very bitter fight over the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, in an irre- 
sponsible and vicious attempt to discredit 
Dr. Condon for his work in assisting the 
Special Senate Committee in preparing 
the act which is now law, in substantially 
the same form as it was unanimously rec- 
ommended to the other body, by that spe- 
cial committee whose membership in- 
cluded some of the most distinguished 
members of that body. 

Such vile, irresponsible, yellow tactics 
are nothing new to those of us who have 
been active in the political life of our 
country; we in the Congress almost in- 
evitably have opponents and sometimes 
unavoidably make enemies. I would ven- 
ture that few of us have not at some time 
or other received crack-pot letters of 
violence—of this nature is the above let- 
ter, “quoted in part.” 

The subcommittee report continues— 
paragraphs 13 and 14: 

“The association of Dr. Cordon and his wife 
have been cause for great concern to the 
agencies charged with the security of the 
United States. Dr. Condon, knowingly or 
unknowingly, entertained and associated with 
persons who are alleged Soviet espionage 
agents, and persons now reported to be un- 
der investigation by a Federal grand jury. 
So serious have Dr. Condon’s associations 
been, that on May 15, 1947, J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, sent a confidential letter to W. Averill 
Hatriman, Secretary of Commerce. The letter 
is quoted, in part, as follows: 

“The files of the Bureau reflect that Dr. 
Edward U. Condon has been in contact as 
late as 1947 with an individual alleged by 
a self-confessed Soviet espionage agent to 
have engaged in espionage activities with the 
Russians in Washington, D. C., from 1941 to 
1944. 

“ ‘Mr. and Mrs. Condon associated with sev- 
eral individuals connected with the Polish 
Embassy in Washington, D.C. Among these 
are Mrs. Joseph Winiewize, wife of the Polish 
Ambassador; Virginia Woerk, a clerk employee 
of the Polish Embassy; Helen M. Harris, sec- 
retary of the Polish Embassy; and Ignace 
Zlotowski, former counselor of the Polish 
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Embassy and presently a Polish delegate to 
the United Nations. 

“ ‘Helen Harris is identified as a former sec- 
retary to the American Soviet Society during 
the time it was known as Science Committee 
of the National American Soviet Friendship 
Society. She went to work for the Polish 
Embassy in the fall of 1946. 

“‘Zlotowski is identified as a nuclear 
scientist who studied under Joliet Curie, 
known member of the Communist Party. He 
was ex-secretary of the American Soviet So- 
ciety. It is known that in February 1947 
Zlotowski purchased 270 books on atomic 
energy which had been published by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

“ ‘It is also known that Mr and Mrs. Condon 
were in contact with several other persons 
closely associated with this alleged Soviet 
espionage agent. It is also reliably reported 
that in March 1947, Zlotowski offered the 
use of the Polish diplomatic pouch to scien- 
tific groups as a means of transmitting scien- 
tific material outside the United States, 
dissemination of which had to be restricted 
because of security reasons by military 
authorities. 

* ‘Zlotowski was in contact with Anatole 
Gromov, First Secretary of the Soviet Em- 
bassy, who has since returned to Russia. 
Mrs. Emily Condon axplied for passports for 
European travel in 1926, and passport for 
travel to Russia in 1945. Passports were 
withdrawn, Condon issued passport 276319 
on October 11, 1946, to travel and study in 
Germany, France, Holland, Italy, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Great Britain, Denmark, and Switzer- 
land. He applied for passport June 4, 1946, 
to Russia which was issued but was later 
cancelled by the Army.’ 

“There are other instances in which Dr. 
Condon and his wife have been guests at 
the home of persons who are attached to 
the Embassies of Soviet satellite nations. 
Also present were the representatives of offi- 
cial Soviet agencies.” 


As further evidence of the subcommit- 
tee’s incompetent staff work, note the 
misspelling of the middle name of the 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. W. Averill— 
instead of the proper Averell—Harriman. 

The first paragraph immediately above 
presents “quoted in part” a letter which 
has become not only nationally, but by 
now internationally famous in view of 
the article published in the Washington 
Post on Thursday, March 4, 1948, in 
which the Post supplied the egregious, 
and no doubt quite fortuitous, omission 
of the subcommittee. According to the 
Post, the sentence omitted by the sub- 
committee in its “quoted in part” letter 
runs as follows: 

“There is no evidence to show that contacts 
between this individual and Dr. Condon were 
related to this individual’s espionage ac- 
tivities.” 


On this omission, let me ask the House 
and the American people two simple 
questions: What does this deletion or 
omission mean in terms of a full and 
careful presentation of evidence? What 
is this if it is not deliberate character 
assassination, without regard to truth, 
justice, the democratic processes, honesty, 
integrity, or fair play? 

Confronted by the press with this 
omission, the chairman of the commit- 
tee has announced that this sentence 
was omitted “inadvertently.” 

Let me return to the letter itself, 
quoted in part. While Dr. Condon 
does not know what led Mr. Hoover to 
write this letter to Mr. Harriman, the 
date suggests that it may have been in 
response to a formal request from Mr, 
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Harriman. For when Dr. Condon be- 
came the object of local newspaper at- 
tacks, based on information said to have 
been obtained from the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, Dr. Con- 
don asked Secretary Harriman to make 
a thorough investigation in order to be 
satisfied—or otherwise—about his trust- 
worthiness and total integrity. This re- 
quest was made in April of 1947 in a let- 
ter which provided a great deal of infor- 
mation about himself which he thought 
would be helpful to the Secretary in the 
conduct of such an investigation. Note 
that this request was made by Dr. Con- 
don before the United States Loyalty 
Board procedure had been established. 
The Secretary made his investigation 
and subsequently assured Dr. Condon 
that he was entirely satisfied. After the 
United States Loyalty Board was estab- 
lished and after other attacks on Dr. 
Condon in June of 1947—by the chair- 
man of the committee in popular, slick 
magazines—Dr. Condon requested that 
the Loyalty Board also conduct an in- 
vestigation. It is now public knowledge 
that this Board has upheld Dr. Condon 
and that the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, well known for his 
international views, his conservative po- 
sition, and his unimpeachable character 
as one of the most prominent industrial 
and,commercial men in the Nation, con- 
curred in the finding of the Loyalty 
Board. Mr. Harriman, you may remem- 
ber, was our Ambassador to Russia. 

Dr. Condon does not have the slightest 
idea about the identity of the “individ- 
ual, alleged, by a self-confessed Soviet 
espionage agent, to have engaged in 
espionage activities with the Russians 
in Washington, D. C., from 1941 to 1944.” 

I would like to examine the first sen- 
tence of this letter “quoted in part.” Its 
tortuous construction is typical of gov- 
ernmentese. It says, first, that “Dr. Con- 
don has been in contact with an uniden- 
tified individual.” Second, that a “self- 
confessed Soviet espionage agent” alleged 
that this unidentified individual was en- 
gaged in espionage activities. The nasty 
innuendos are obvious. There are two 
sets of considerations which must be 
analyzed. 

The first set concerns the information 
presented in the letter itself. What does 
this information mean? How good is it? 
What is its validity? 

In the first place, how much reliance 
can be placed on the statements of a 
“self-confessed Soviet espionage agent?” 
My own reaction would be that a Soviet 
espionage agent, self-confessed or other- 
wise, would be quite a shady character. 
I would hesitate to place any reliance 
whatever on anything such an individual 
said. Even more reluctant would I be 
to place reliance on the statements of a 
“self-confessed agent,” for the premium 
to make a good showing in tearing others 
down would be high in the mind of such 
a nefarious creature. In the words of 
the noted writer, Marquis Childs, in the 
Washington Post, March 3, 1948: 

“The FBI leans on the word of a self-con- 
fessed Soviet espionage agent. This is a 
dubious source, since self-confession seems 
to be a sure way to gain acceptance. To 
make such vague and tenuous accusations 
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without giving the victim a chance to state 
his own case is to make ourselves into the 
image of the enemy we profess to despise.” 


Second, what do we have, even in the 
characterization of this self-confessed 
agent? Well, even this shady character 
does not say that the unidentified indi- 
vidual was engaged in espionage activi- 
ties; he furnished no evidence, no proof; 
if there were the slightest semblance of 
truth in the allegation, then the FBI has 
been remiss in not seizing, arresting, and 
prosecuting this individual. 

Third. J. Edgar Hoover’s letter, quoted 
in part, says that the FBI files reflect 
that Dr. Condon has been in contact with 
this unidentified individual. 

In short, we have nothing here. The 
effect, however, is to smear Dr. Condon 
by a reflection that he associated with 
an individual alleged by a shady charac- 
ter to have engaged in nefarious opera- 
tions. The only way to sum all this up is 
to repeat Mr. Ed Hart, who in his na- 
tional broadcast, Is Congress Doing Its 
Job, said that this charge against Dr. 
Condon is worse than the old charge that 
a man is alleged to beat his wife because 
he is alleged to know a man who is al- 
leged to beat his wife. 

In all seriousness, I ask Mr. Hoover, in 
the name of God and your country, what 
kind of files does the FBI maintain? 
What kind of alleged evidence do your 
agents obtain? What old wives’ tales? 
What slander? What gossip? What 


kind of mentality do your agents have 
that they clutter the already cluttered 
files and records of this Government with 
such irresponsible, disgusting, meaning- 


less, vicious, unsubstantiated, slanted 
filth and nonsense? What have you done 
about this Mr. X? What are you doing 
to protect this country in this critical 
period, aside from permitting the files to 
become cluttered with such rubbish di- 
rected against so eminent, distinguished, 
and time and again proved loyal and 
trustworthy citizen, Dr. E, U. Condon? 
This House and the American people 
want an answer to these questions. 

Let me now examine the second set of 
considerations here. This set has to do 
with Dr. Condon’s—or any individual’s— 
associations. It is important to note that 
acquaintance of one individual with an- 
other provides no grounds for believing 
that the association was in any way im- 
proper. That applies to the Mr. X as 
well as the Polish individuals. It is just 
as improper to communicate classified 
information to Americans of any kind 
who are not authorized to receive it as to 
foreigners. There is no evidence that Dr. 
Condon has ever been anything but com- 
pletely and totally discreet in all his 
dealings, with Americans, with foreign- 
ers, With everyone. 

I repeat: There is no evidence that 
Dr. Condon has ever been anything but 
completely and totally discreet in all his 
dealings, with Americans, with foreign- 
ers, with everyone. 

Dr. Condon finds it somewhat disturb- 
ing to find that the FBI report, the al- 
leged letter “quoted in part,’’ contains 
inaccurate statements, for like most 
Americans he has confidence in this in- 
vestigating agency. But the fact is that 
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neither he nor his wife, as stated, have 
ever met the wife of the Polish Ambas- 
sador, nor have they ever heard of Vir- 
ginia Woerk, described as a clerk em- 
ployee of the Polish Embassy. 

It is true that they are acquainted with 
Dr, Zlotowski and Miss Helen Harris. 
They have also met various members of 
the staffs of the Polish, Czechoslovak, 
Yugoslav, and Russian Embassies in con- 
nection with the official social life of 
Washington, as well as members of the 
staffs of the British, French, Canadian, 
Mexican, Spanish, Indian, and possibly 
other embassies. 

There was the occasion of more than a 
year ago when Dr. Zlotowski and Miss 
Harris were dinner guests of Dr. Condon. 
The other guests included the distin- 
guished Congressman GEORGE SADOWSKI, 
of Michigan, the Congressman’s wife, a 
high civilian employee of the office of 
Naval Research, and the latter’s wife. 

Dr. Condon knows nothing about the 
allegations made about Dr. Zlotowski’s 
alleged suggestion about the Polish dip- 
lomatic pouch. The linking of Zlotowski 
and Gromov was, in all probability, as 
even a simple investigation would prob- 
ably have brought out, a result of the 
fact that both cf these individuals were 
members of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

It is interesting ,to note that one of 
the occasions on which Dr. Condon met 
Dr. Zlotowski was at Bikini, when the 
President’s Evaluation Board, under the 
chairmanship of Senator Cart A. Hatcu, 
gave a reception on the deck of the Navy 
vessel, the U. S. S. Haven, in honor of the 
official delegates of the United Nations to 
the atomic bomb tests at Bikini. I was 
there, as was Senator Hatcu, and so were 
other Members of Congress and many 
other prominent Americans. Does this 
mean that our association with Dr. 
Zlotowski was improper or indiscreet? 

As long as the United States has diplo- 
matic relations with foreign governments 
it is part of the official duties of Members 
of Congress and Government officials— 
and, indeed, of all Americans—to show 
official and civilized courtesy to accred- 
ited representatives of such governments. 
There is nothing furtive about such ac- 
tivities. In the present case information 
about them has been and freely is acces- 
sible to Dr. Condon’s superiors in the 
Government. It is not necessary to spend 
public money hiring investigators—whose 
trustworthiness is highly questionable in 
view of all the errors pervading the sub- 
committee report even on simple, factual 
matters—to investigate such matters. 

The statements about- passports issued 
to Dr. and Mrs. Condon are garbled in a 
way which makes it evident that the per- 
son who prepared this report is not com- 
petent even to make an accurate copy of 
the records of the Passport Division of 
the State Department. I need not com- 
ment on the vicious “‘slanting” of the 
“quoted in part” letter where the discus- 
sion of passports is in the same para- 
graph and follows immediately on state- 
ments made about Zlotowski, Gromov, 
the Soviet Embassy, and Russia—with 
which the passports had nothing to do, 
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The stupid errors in this matter are, 
first, that Mrs. Condon did not apply for 
a passport to travel to Russia in 1945—in 
fact, she has never applied for a passport 
® Russia; and second, Dr. Condon did 
nit apply for nor was he issued a pass- 
port on October 11, 1946. 

These errors raise again the questions: 
What can be said about the reliability of 
the subcommittee report? What can be 
said about the competence of the staff of 
investigators of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities? What can be 
said about the competence of the staff of 
Mr. Hoover’s FBI? When facts such as 
these are so easy to get and to verify, 
what can we conclude about the veracity 
of alleged facts which demand great per- 
spicacity and judgment of the investiga- 
tor with respect to the integrity of the 
informer? The House, the Congress, and 
the American people are entitled to a 
prompt and full reply to these questions. 

Now for the actual facts on the pass- 
port question. Dr. and Mrs. Condon 
spent a year (September 1926-—September 
1927) abroad. Most of the time was 
spent as a research fellow studying at 
Gottingen and Munich, in Germany, un- 
der the auspices of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. In the typical manner of 
American tourists of that day and even 
this, the Condons toured through Eu- 
rope; the countries visited were France, 
—__- Switzerland, and Eng- 

and. ; 

A passport for Dr. Condon was issued 
in June 1945 for a trip to Russia, but 
it was canceled by the State Department 
at the request of the Army before it was 
used. I have already gone into that trip 
in my address of July 22,1947. The full 
story was also submitted by Dr. Condon 
to the Department of Commerce Loyaliy 
Board. It is of interest to note that 
Dr. Condon is being attacked for hav- 
ing accepted a formal invitation to go 
to a scientific congress in Russia; but 
no public attacks have ever been made 
on the 16 Americans—equally distin- 
guished—who did go, two of whom were 
Government officials, and who went in a 
transport plane provided by the Army 
on orders of the President of the United 
States. 

So much for all the vicious rubbish in 
paragraphs 13 and 14 of the Subcom- 
mittee Report, including the infamous 
“quoted in part” letter, alleged by the 
subcommittee to have been written by 
J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the FBI. 

The subcommittee report continues— 
paragraphs 16 through 19, inclusive: 

“In order to accommodate foreign visitors 
shortly after his own appointment as Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Standards, Dr. 
Condon appointed Demetry I. Vinogradoff, a 
Russian-born scientist, as the liaison repre- 
sentative of the Bureau. Vinogradoff, prior 
to his affiliation with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, was employed by the Westinghouse 
Laboratories at Pittsburgh, Pa. During the 
wartime years, he was in charge of liaison 
between the Westinghouse Electric Co. and 
the representatives of the Soviet Purchasing 
Commission. 

“During the period July 1946 through March 
31, 1947, a total of 238 visitors and 64 dele- 
gates from foreign nations, including Russia 
and Poland, visited the National Bureau of 
Standards. During this period, a total of 39 
Russians and 3 Polish nationals visited the 
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Bureau. Among these visitors, were the 
Naval Attaché and the Assistant Naval At- 
taché of the Russian Embassy, and three 
representatives of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. Since 
March 1947 a total of 666 persons representing 
foreign governments have visited the Bureau. 
Very few Russians or Russian satellite nation 
representatives are included in this number. 
The reason for the decline in the number of 
Russian visitors to the Bureau of Standards 
is unknown to this subcommittee. How- 
ever, it should be noted that during the 
month of December 1946, Demetry I. Vino- 
gradoff, liaison officer of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, made arrangements with F. T. Orekahov, 
the first Secretary of the Russian Embassy in 
Washington, D. C., to discuss the problem of 
exchanging books, pamphlets, and other 
written material. The arrangements for the 
discussion were made by Vinogradoff at the 
request of Dr. Condon, and it was agreed that 
the diséussion between Orekahov and Vino- 
gradoff would bc informal because, otherwise, 
it would be necessary to obtain a clearance 
from the State Department. 

“It is also known that Vinogradoff has been 
in’close touch with Capt. A. F. Belikov, assist- 
ant naval attaché of the Russian Embassy. 

“Your subcommittee would like to point out 
to the full committee that the exchange of 
scientific material with the Soviet Union is a 
one-way street, and that our Government is 
pursuing a dangerous and foolish policy of 
making scientific data available to the Soviet 
Union, since they will not permit us to inspect 
any of their bureaus, nor will they exchange 
any information with us. Early last year, 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. THomas 
disclosed that the Soviet Union, acting 
through its fronts, had secured hundreds of 
thousands of patents from our patent office 
and our present investigation along these 
lines reveals that even today they are con- 
tinuing to order thousands of patents. We 
are convinced from the information we have 
that what the Soviet Union is actually doing 
is setting up her own patent bureau by ob- 
taining all of ours, at the rate of 10 and 25 
cents each. We should like to point out that 
the Russian Government has refused to give 
the United States a single patent since 1928.” 


The fact that the National Bureau of 
Standards is visited by many representa- 
tives of foreign countries and has been 
since its founding in 1901 derives from 
the Bureau’s custody of the national 
standards of measurement and related 
work. It is important to note that such 
standards are in most cases international 
in nature and are arrived at by interna- 
tional agreements in which the State 
Department of the United States partic- 
ipates. The Bureau represents the 
United States and the Nation in these 
matters from a scientific point of view, 
and its scientists represent the Govern- 
ment officially on many international 
bodies bearing on such matters. If we 
did not participate, as scientists know, 
we would be handicapped not only scien- 
tifically but in the export of manu- 
factured goods. Not only do visitors 
come to this country, this Bureau, other 
bureaus of the Government, private and 
university laboratories, our scientists, 
both officially and unofficially, visit for- 
eizn laboratories, and many of our scien- 
tists are even at this moment on missions 
abroad for the Government and for in- 
dustry. 

It is important to point out that those 
parts of the work of the National Bureau 
of Standards which deal with secret or 
classified matters are in special areas, 
with special guards, and operate under 
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security regulations established and en- 
forced by that division of the Armed 
Services or Atomic Energy Commission 
or other agency for whom the work is 
being done. Not only are foreign vis- 
itors, but—and this is equally ,impor- 
tant—unauthorized Americans, including 
unauthorized Bureau employees—that 
is, those employees not directly at work 
on those projects and specifically cleared 
for them—are prevented from having 
access to such work. The details of this 
operation are worked out by the agency 
for which the work is done and contin- 
uous cooperation between the represent- 
atives of such agencies and the project 
leaders at the Bureau as well as the 
Security Officer of the National Bureau 
of Standards, who is a fuli-time man 
with no other duties. 

Further, in connection with foreign 
visitors, it is worth nothing that the 
American Government, under authority 
of Congress, is pursuing a policy of coop- 
eration with other countries in intellec- 
tual and scientific and cultural matters, 
through, for example, our membership 
in the United Nations Educational Cul- 
tural and Scientific Organization, and as 
recently extended even further by Con- 
gress with the passing of the Smith- 
Mundt bill. Incidentally, on passage of 
the Smith-Mundt bill, Dr. Condon wrote 
both to Senator SmiTtH and Congressman 
MonpdtT, reporting on the visitors to the 
Bureau. Regular reports on these visi- 
tors are and have been prepared monthly 
for the State Department and the Depart- 
ment of Cornmerce. 

As to Mr. Vinogradoff. This elderly, 
distinguished gentleman of some 70 years 
left Russia during the Kerensky regime, 
being sent by the Lvoff’s government; he 
came to this country shortly after the 
Bolshevik revolution on a purchasing 
mission for the Russian Government 
which was resisting the Communists. He 
has been an American citizen for many 
years. He has had long and valuable 
experience with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. as manager of its foreign en- 
gineering department, a position in which 
he demonstrated his capacity for a 
position of trust and discretion. In that 
position and in his subsequent employ- 
ment with the Westinghouse Interna- 
tional Co., during the war, he had many 
occasions to work closely with the armed 
services and with other war agencies, 
supplying them detailed engineering in- 
formation about crucial electrical instal- 
lations in the countries which were to 
be invaded, in a way which was a great 
help to our Army. He became available 
for Government service only because he 
had reached the retirement age at West- 
inghouse, and thus Dr. Condon was able 
to secure the service of a man than whom, 
he is confident, there is none better quali- 
fied in the country for the particular 
position. 

The situation with regard to exchange 
of scientific literature with Russia and 
Mr. Vinogradoff’s activities in this mat- 
ter that are alluded to in the report is 
one deserving careful consideration, if 
the full absurdity of the subcommittee 
report is to be apparent. 
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First. What is this literature we are 
dealing with? Now there are two gen- 
eral classes of scientific literature: First, 
classified literature of various levels of 
classification affecting American secu- 
rity; and, second, unclassified literature 
which is on a par with all the textbooks 
and journals published in this country on 
a variety of subjects and available for 
sale to anyone. Classified literature is 
never sent by the Bureau to anyone: this 
material is handled as the security pro- 
visions of the armed services and the 
Atomic Energy Commission determine: 
no unauthorized person gets this litera- 
ture. 

So we are dealing with material of the 
type that anyone can purchase publicly 
or consult in almost any library—mate- 
rial that does not affect the security of 
the United States. Now what is the 
situation at the Bureau—or elsewhere, 
for that matier—with respect to such 
literature? 

Simply this: For many long years, it 
has been the custom of great scientific 
laboratories to exchange their published 
and commercially available publications 
with other laboratories, here and abroad, 
This is done partly as a matter of cour- 
tesy and partly as an economical way of 
acquiring needed scientific publications 
of other laboratories. This practice has 
been encouraged in the United States by 
the Government, and I know of no Fed- 
eral research agency which does not uti- 
lize this procedure to some extent. 
Economy has been, perhaps, the prime 
motivation of our Federal research 
agencies, for we have been notoriously 
poor supporters of research. The me- 
chanics of handling and shipping such 
exchange material, by the way, have been 
handled by the venerable Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Because of the desirability of acquir- 
ing for the Federal Government as 
much Russian scientific material as 
possible, Dr. Condon particularly asked 
Mr. Vinogradoff to look into the ex- 
change situation with this country. Mr. 
Vinogradoff found that relatively littie 
material was coming. The mailing lists 
of such exchanges with Russia, estab- 
lished over a period of many years prior 
to the war and established long before 
Dr. Condon ever came to the Bureau, 
called for sending publications of this 
unclassified, public kind to some 70 in- 
stitutes in Russia. While there was some 
return of material ‘from Russia, it was 
trivial compared to that prior to the 
war. Routine checks, on standard forms, 
elicited negligible response. Dr. Condon 
requested Mr. Vinogradoff to press the 
matter. Mr. Vinogradoff, who had been 
in close touch with the State Depart- 
ment, called the Soviet Embassy to in- 
quire why replies were not forthcoming 
on the exchange arrangements. The 
answer was that many of their research 
institutes had been totally destroyed by 
the German invasion. Embassy officials 
explained they were anxious to see the 
old basis of cooperation restored but that 
nothing would be forthcoming from 
many of these institutions until recon- 
struction. On the basis of these assur- 
ances, it did not seem wise to alter an 
old and traditional arrangement, affect- 
ing publications that could be readily 
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purchased and that did not affect the na- 
tional security, in the hopes of eliciting 
Russian material. 

Toward the end of 1947, however, Dr. 
Condon reopened the subject, for there 
were reports that the Russians had 
adopted an official policy of not sending 
material. He instructed Mr. Vinogradoff 
to press the matter through the State 
Department. As a result of such con- 
ferences, Dr. Condon wroie letters last 
year to each of the Russian institutes on 
the mailing list, inquiring about their 
policy and stating that in view of the 
uncertainties the Bureau could no longer 
send our material to them. These letters 
were written with the approval of the 
State Department, in proper language, 
and were transmitted by the State De- 
partment. In accordance with the de- 
cision communicated in these letters, 
publications are not, in fact, being sent 
to the Russian institutes by the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Let me repeat that the issue here is 
only that of continuance of mutual ex- 
change: the material under discussion is 
unclassified, is printed by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for the public, and 
is on sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 

The subcommittee report continues— 
paragraphs 20-24, inclusive: 

“Your subcommittee, by a very diligent in- 
vestigation, has determined that Dr. Condon 
has in the past 5 years been in personal con- 
tact and communication with a number of 
individuals who are American citizens, but 
who are members of the Communist Party. 
There is no evidence in our possession that 
Dr. Condon is a member of the Communist 
Party, however, but as a member of the 
executive committee of the American-Soviet 
Science Society, which is affiliated with the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, Inc., and which was recently cited as a 
subversive organization by Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark, he has lent his name and influ- 
ence to one of the principal Communist en- 
deavors in the United States. 

“The extent to which he has aided and 
abetted this Communist front is illustrated 
by the following letter, dated March 7, 1946, 
addressed to certain employees of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards by Samuel Gel- 
fan, for the membership committee of the 
American-Soviet Science Society: 

AMERICAN-Soviet SCIENCE SOCIETY 
(Affiliated with National Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship, Inc., 114 East 

Thirty-second Street, New York 16, N. Y.; 

Murray Hill 3-2082) 

Marcu 7, 1946. 








National Bureau of Standards, 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

“DEaR : It has been suggested by Dr. 
Condon, who is a member of our executive 
committee, that you might be interested in 
the activities of our society and membership 
in same. 

“We are, therefore, enclosing a brief state- 
ment concerning the objectives and activity 
of our organization, and under separate cover 
are also mailing you a copy of our latest 
Bulletin. 

Sincerely yours, 





SAMUEL GELFIN, 
For the Membership Committee, 


“In response to this letter, 10 scientists 
of the Bureau of Standards joined this sub- 
versive organization. The subcommittee is 
cognizant, however, of the implied pressure 
which Dr. Condon, as Director of the Bureau, 
applied to his subordinates, and therefore 
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it should not necessarily reflect upon these 
10 employees. It does, however, indicate the 
dangerous extremes to which Dr. Condon 
has gone in an effort to cooperate with Com- 
munist forces in the United States. 

“Speaking before the Fifth Annual Scien- 
tific Institute, March 5, 1946, Dr, Condon 
stated, in speaking of Russia: 

“We must welcome their scientists to our 
laboratories, as they have welcomed ours to 
theirs, and extend the base of scientific co- 
operation with this great people. Of course, 
we must behave this way toward the scien- 
tists of all nations. I only mention Russia 
because it is right now the target of attack 
by those irresponsibles who think she would 
be a suitable adversary in the next world 
war.’ 

“This subcommittee is in possession of no 
evidence or information which indicates that 
the Soviet Government has in the past, or 
will in the future permit the scientists of 
the United States in their laboratories or to 
make available to them any information of 
any scientific importance. Any Government 
Official who is not aware that the Soviet 
Union is bent upon the Stalinization of the 
world is not qualified to hold a strategic 
position which affects the security of the 
United States.” 


First, the reference to the American- 
Soviet Science Society. I would have 
thought that that frail ghost has been 
laid last year when I presented the facts 
about this society on the floor of the 
House on July 22, 1947. The least that 
might have been expected from the sub- 
committee would be to have included 
those remarks in their report, but this 
obviously did not suit them. For, in 
brief, the charges against this society 
are ridiculous beyond imagination; it is 
neither Communist nor Communist 
front. -I do not want to repeat again 
what I said on July 22, 1947. Every 
Member of this House who is really in- 
terested in the truth—as well as every 
citizen—should be willing to take the 
trouble to look up that analysis in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of that date. 
This society is not affiliated with the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. It is true that the society 
grew out of a committee connected with 
the national council at that time of the 
war when Russia was our ally and the 
council was then sponsored by such emi- 
nent Americans as the Honorable 
Exsert D. THomas, Senator from Utah; 
Hon. ARTHUR CapPER, Senator from Kan- 
sas; Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Senator 
from Massachusetts; Harold L. Ickes; 
the late Fiorello H. LaGuardia; Bishop 
W. J. Wells; the Reverend J. F. Fletcher; 
Bishop Malcolm Peabody; Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman; Dr. Frank Aydelotte; Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, Dr. Albert Einstein; 
Dean Christian Gauss; and others. The 
American-Soviet Science Society long 
ago severed connections with the na- 
tional council. Full information about 
this society—including a complete list 
of its less than 400 highly eminent Fed- 
eral, university, and industrial scientists 
has been available from the officers for 
the asking at any time. For more than 
a year such information has been on file 
in Washington with the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, in connection with the 
society’s application for tax exempt 
status in order that it can avail itself of 
a $25,000 grant in support of its work 
made in two successive fiscal years by 
the trustees of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. The society has undertaken work 
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for the Army and the Navy, which were 
interested in certain Russian develop- 
ments, and the securing and translating 
for American use of such research abroad 
has been the principal objective of the 
society. 

It is almost a year since Dr. Condon 
offered all the information about this so- 
ciety in his possession to the House com- 
mittee investigators and directed them to 
the officers of the society in New York; 
the investigators have never bothered to 
call upon the society or its officers. 

The aim and objectives of the society 
and the character of the men involved is 
well attested by the fact that the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in July 1947 renewed 
its offer of support, even after the so- 
ciety had come under public notice of 
Chairman Tuomas, of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. The House 
committee, therefore, finds itself in the 
position of charging the trustees of this 
foundation, including Winthrop W. Ald- 
rich and John Foster Dulles, of having 
aided and abetted this Communist front. 

Under the circumstances it seems fool- 
ish to comment further on the fact that 
Dr. Condon called this society to the at- 
tention of his staff by a routine letter in 
which infinitely less pressure to join 
was even implied than in the letters 
which he is officially expected to write 
to his staff on behalf of various Com- 
munity Chest and Red Cross drives. If 
doubt exists on this point, statements 
from those members of the Bureau staff 
who did join should be sought. This 
has not been done. 

In passing, I would like to point out 
that these attacks on this society, aside 
from their utter absurdity and untruth, 
have resulted in hindering an activity of 
vital interest to the security and defense 
of this country, for the society was doing 
work for the armed forces. 

The quotation from a speech delivered 
by Dr. Condon refers to a speech which 
he delivered to an audience of many 
hundreds of persons, including many 
Congressmen, at a large dinner spon- 
sored by the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
In March 1946, shortly after the close of 
the war, we all were anxious to see a 
period of peace and cooperation develop 
throughout the world. Dr. Condon’s ad- 
dress was in full accord with the wishes 
of every peace-loving American. The 
address was greatly applauded. It was 
in fact printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, having been introduced into the 
Recorp by the Honorable H. LeRoy 
JOHNSON, a friend and colleague of mine 
from California with whom I had the 
honor of serving on the Military Affairs 
Committee during the war, and whose 
loyalty is unquestioned, although now 
that it appears that he inserted Dr. Con- 
don’s address in the Recorp, he too may 
be suspect, on the “guilt by association” 
yardstick of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Copies of this ad- 
dress—so in keeping was it with our na- 
tional program—were, I have learned, 
distributed by the State Department to 
our cultural attachés abroad as an ex- 
ample of the friendly and cooperative 
spirit of the United States of America. 

In view of the performance of the 
committee—in particular the errors, 
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omissions, and foolish accusations made 
in this very report—it does not seem that 
the conclusions that are based on “no 
evidence or information” are worth any 
attention. In any case Dr. Condon is 
aware of the difficulties in this area, 
mentioned in the last paragraph above 
(paragraph 24 of the subcommittee re- 
port). This awareness is amply demon- 
strated by his action in regard to the 
exchange of unclassified, publicly sold 
publications with Russia. His entire 
career, replete with responsible positions 
and associations with secret projects, has 
been uniformly one of distinction, trust, 
and discretion. 

The subcommittee report continues 
and concludes—paragraphs 25 to 29: 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


“In considering the case of Dr. Condon, we 
wish to emphasize that what is involved 
is not a question of freedom of speech or 
research. The ruthless rush of Stalin 
through Europe, in the opinion of this sub- 
committee, necessitates a revision of the 
policy and thinking of this Government and 
the people of the United States, regarding 
communism. We should bear in mind, that 
the Government is charged not only with 
the administration of public affairs, but it is 
also charged with the security of the people 
and the institutions of the United States. 
Whether we like it or not, we are now en- 
gaged in a great epochal struggle; not a 
struggle with guns, because the Communists 
don’t fight that way. They didn’t take over 
Czechoslovakia with guns, they merely em- 
ployed the strategy of getting a few men 
in the government and then a few more, and 
then they took over the entire government 
without firing a single shot or calling out a 
single regiment of soldiers. 

“They are conducting exactly the same kind 
of campaign in other countries. In this 
country they haven’t gotten as far as they 
have in Czechoslovakia, but they got pretty 
far, because they got a man as Vice President 
of the United States, and he is now their 
candidate for President, and he is the same 
man who recommended Dr. Condon as Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Standards. 

“It is the unanimous opinion of this sub- 
committee that Dr. Condon should either 
be removed or a statement should be forth- 
coming from the Secretary of Commerce, 
setting forth the reasons why he has retained 
Dr. Condon, in view of the derogatory in- 
formation which he has had before him. 

“We further recommend that the full com- 
mittee address a communication to the 
President of the United States, calling to his 
attention, the fact that the situation as re- 
gards Dr. Condon is not an isolated one, but 
that there are other Government Officials in 
strategic positions who are playing Stalin’s 
game to the detriment of the United States. 
It should also be pointed out to the President 
that the evidence before our subcommittee 
and the evidence which we are sure should be 
available to him, indicates very strongly that 
there is in operation at the present time in 
the United States an extensive Soviet espio- 
nage ring, and to permit this ring to con- 
tinue, in view of the high atomic prizes 
which they are seeking, is folly, and can only 
lead to ultimate disaster. 

“We recommend that all of the evidence in 
the committee’s possession be forwarded to 
the President for his consideration.” 


With regard to the conclusions and 
recommendations, it is my opinion that 
no evidence has been adduced in this 
report or any other which merits a 
breath of support to the conclusion that 
he should be removed. Dr. Condon, I 
know, concurs fully in the recommenda- 
tion that all the evidence should be for- 
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warded to the President for his consid- 
eration. 

As a matter of recorded fact, he has 
made every effort to secure the fullest 
possible investigation to remove any and 
all doubts concerning him, in view of the 
great responsibilities associated with his 
position. When the chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities attacked him in two—no doubt 
lucrative—articles in the American 
Magazine and in Liberty magazine, he 
wrote the chairman offering his help and 
cooperation. This was on July 9, 1947. 
The chairman never replied, nor did any 
of the committee’s staff approach him. 
Dr. Condon, some 10 days later, prac- 
tically forced himself on the attention 
of members of the committee in letters 
offering full cooperation and help; from 
several of them he received polite letters 
of acknowledgment, but nothing came 
of it. More recently, on March 5, 1948, 5 
days after the release of the report to the 
press, Dr. Condon again, this time in per- 
son, practically forced himself on several 
members of the committee at the conclu- 
sion of a subcommittee hearing, renew- 
ing his standing offer to help, appear, co- 
operate, and so forth, and so forth, which 
he first made in July of 1947—8 months 
ago. How much longer must he wait in 
this matter—so urgent that we have a 
press release staged at the hospital bed- 
side of Chairman Tuomas about a matter 
on which the committee has rested for at 
least 8 months? 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S.69. An act for the relief of Mrs. Florence 
Benolken; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 182. An act for the relief of Sgt. John H. 
Mott; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 188. An act for the relief of Dionisio R. 
Trevino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.576. An act for the relief of Dan C. 
Rodgers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.675. An act to provide for the naturaliza- 
tion of Mary Gemma Kawamura; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S.969. An act for the relief of Damian 
Arruti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1046. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ja- 
cinta Santos Harn, Dr. Charles S. Harn, Helen 
Harn, Winifred Mary Harn, and James Harn; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1090. An act to safeguard and consoli- 
date certain areas of exceptional public value 
within the Superior National Forest, State 
of Minnesota, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 1142. An act for the relief of Anna Pech- 
nik; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1164. An act for the relief of Doris D. 
Chrisman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1263. An act for the relief of Fire Dis- 
trict No. 1 of the town of Colchester, Vt.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.1307. An act for the relief of Edward 
Trapier Rogers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8.1312. An act for the relief of Jeanette C. 
Jones and minor children; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

8.1331. An act for the relief of Frances 
Ethel Beddington; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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8.1468. An act providing for payment cf 
@50 to each enrolled member of the Mesca- 
lero Apache Indian Tribe from funds stand- 
ing to their credit in the Treasury of the 
United States; 'to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

S. 1550. An act for the relief of John Clark 
Sharman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.1588. An act for the relief of E. W. 
Strong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.1630. An act for the relief of Louis L. 
Williams, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

8.1651. An act to amend the General 
Bridge Act of 1946; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

S. 1654. An act for the relief of John E. 
Peterson and Guy F. Allen; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 1742. An act for the relief of John Fred- 
erick Firth-Hand; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1871. An act to restore certain lands to 
the town site of Wadsworth, Nev; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

8.1875. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Francis D. Shoemaker; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 1958. An act to provide for the designa- 
tion of the reservoir formed by the dam on 
the Grand River near Fort Gibson, Okla., as 
Lake Chouteau; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

§S. 2081. An act to extend the provisions of 
the Federal Airport Act to the Virgin Islands; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 408. An act for the relief of Lawson 
Ashby, and others; 

H.R. 431. An act for the relief of the Co- 
lumbia Hospital of Richland County, S. C.; 

H.R.621. An act for the relief of Vera 
Frances Elicker; 

H.R. 697. An act for the relief of Mrs. Essie 
N. Fannin, Miss Helen Hicks, Miss Marie 
Hicks, Miss Frances Fannin, William O. 
Thompson, and Mrs. W. D. Thompson; 

H.R. 993. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Norman C. Cobb, Naomi R. Cobb, and Gar- 
land L. Cobb; 

H.R.1131. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim or 
claims of Charles L. Baker; 

H.R.1139. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Gisela Perl (Krausz) ; 

H.R.1152. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Inga Patterson, widow of F. X. Patterson; 

H. R. 1298. An act for the relief of Anasta- 
sios Panage Ioannatos (known as Anastasios 
Panage Ionnetos or Tom Panage Yanatos) ; 

H.R.1654. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Mrs. Elizabeth Campbell; 

H.R. 1864. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Raiford D. Smith; 

H.R. 1929. An act for the relief of Edwin 
Osgood Cogan, his wife Helen Olga Cogan, 
and his daughter Isabel Joan Cogan; 

H.R. 2012. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Pearl Cole; 

H.R. 2268. An act for the relief of Charles 
E. Crook and B. L. Fielder; 

H.R. 2293. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate navigation on the 
Great Lakes and their connecting and tribu- 
tary waters,” approved February 8, 1895; 

H.R. 2373. An act for the relief of Stan- 
ley-Yelverton, Inc.; 

H. R. 2374. An act for the relief of Nita H. 
Stanley; 

H.R.3175. An act to add certain public and 


other lands to the Shasta National Forest, 
Calif.; 
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H. R.3742. An act for the relief of Robert 
Wilhelm Gerling; 

H.R. 3936. An act to authorize the United 
States Park Police to make arrests within 
Federal reservations in the environs of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3964, An act for the relief of Thomas 
D. Sherrard; 

H.R. 3973. An act relating to the compen- 
sation of commissioners for the Territory of 
Alaska; 

H.R. 4831. An act for the relief of Bertha 
M. Rogers; 

H.R. 4541. An act for the relief of Jesse F. 
Cannon, Jackson Jones, and the estate of 
John Halstadt; 

H.R. 4570. An act for the relief of Howard 
A. Yeager; and 

H.R. 4980. An act relating to the acquisi- 
tion by the United States of State-owned 
lands within Glacier National Park, in the 
State of Montana, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 53 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1375. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report reciting pertinent pro- 
visions of law in the cases of 125 individuals 
whose deportation has been suspended for 
more than 6 months; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1376. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
provision pertaining to an existing appropria- 
tion of the United States Maritime Commis- 
Sion for the fiscal year 1948 (H. Doc. No. 563); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1377. A letter from the Secretary, National 
Park Trust Fund Board, Department of the 
Interior, transmitting a report covering the 
fiscal year 1947 for the National Park Trust 
Fund Board; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CANFIELD: Committee on Appropri- 
ations. H. R. 5770. A bill making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1532). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 484. Reso- 
lution providing for further expenses of con- 
ducting the studies and investigations 
authorized by rule XI (1) (Q); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1533). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 455. Reso- 
lution providing funds for the expenses of 
conducting the studies and investigations to 
be continued under the authority of House 
Resolution 447, Eightieth Congress; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 1534). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 479. Res- 
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olution providing for the further expenses 
of conducting the studies and investigations 
with respect to procurement and buildings 
authorized by rule XI (1) (h) incurred by 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1535). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 478. Res- 
olution to provide additional funds to carry 
on investigations of surplus property under 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1536). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 469. Res- 
olution authorizing the printing of addi- 
tional copies of House Report No. 1274 for 
the use of the Committee on Ways and Means; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1537). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HESELTON: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. House Joint Reso- 
lution 323. Joint resolution to temporarily 
prohibit the exportation of petroleum and 
petroleum products; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1539). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: Committee on Ways 
and Means. H. R. 5065. A bill to amend 
section 1700 (a) (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code so as to exempt hospitalized service- 
men and veterans from the admissions tax 
when admitted free; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1540). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
S. 1006. An act to amend section 27 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, 
as amended, so as to increase the acreage of 
sodium leases which may be issued in any 
State to a person, association, or corporation; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1541). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 183, A bill to transfer 
lot 1 in block 115, city of Fairbanks, Alaska, 
to the city of Fairbanks, Alaska; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1542). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 

Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H. R. 5470. A bill to repeal sub- 
section (b) of section 3 of the act of Decem- 
ber 30, 1947; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1543). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FOOTE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 761. A bill for the relief of Mrs. An- 
thony D. Chamberlain; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1524). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr, JENNINGS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary: H.R, 814. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Effie S. Campbell; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1525). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1308. A bill for the relief of 
H. C. Biering; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1526). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R, 2264. A bill for the 
relief of Frank E, Blanchard; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 1527). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R, 3113. A bill for the 
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relief of Bessie B. Blacknall; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1528). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 3805. A bill for the relief of 
Thomas A. W. Elder; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1529). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 4048. A bill for the relief of 
William Price; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1530). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FOOTE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5208. A bill for the relief of Dimple 
Benoit; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1531). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency was dis- 
charged from the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 5509) to authorize Defense 
Homes Corporation to convey to Howard 
University certain lands in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, and 
the same was referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CANFIELD: 

H.R. 5770. A bill making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 5771. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, to provide 
for judicial review of orders of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board affecting the rights of domestic 
air carriers to engage in overseas or foreign 
air transportation; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BATTLE: 

H.R. 5772. A bill repealing certain provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code relating 
to the tax on oleomargarine, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R. 5773. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of a site and preparation of plans and 
specification for a new postal building in 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 5774. A bill to repeal the war tax rate 
on the retail sale of furs; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H.R. 5775. A bill to permit the importation 
free of duty of racing shells to be used in con- 
nection with preparation for the 1948 Olympic 
games; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ENGLE of California: 

H.R. 5776. A bill to permit the mining, de- 
velopment, and utilization of the mineral re- 
sources of all public lands withdrawn or re- 
served for power development, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

H.R. 5777. A bill to strengthen national 
security and the common defense by au- 
thorizing the construction and operation of 
demonstration plants to produce potable 
water from sea water or other liquids, ele- 
ments, or substances, in order to promote 
the general welfare of the Nation and to 
conserve and increase the national water 
resources, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 
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By Mr. FORAND: 

H.R. 5778. A bill to extend the benefits 
of section 1 (c) of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, to 
employees who were involuntarily separated 
during the period from July 1, 1945, to July 
1, 1947, after having rendered 25 years of 
service but prior to attainment of age 55; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 5779. A bill to make Friday, Decem- 
ber, 24, 1948, a holiday for all Federal officers 
and employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 5780. A bill to permit certain persons 
who served in the armed forces of the United 
States or in the merchant marine in World 
War II to enter or remain in the United 
States for permanent residence; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H.R. 5781. A bill to authorize the inter- 
service transfers of officers; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 5782. A bill to amend the act of July 
6, 1945, relating to the classification and 
compensation of employees of the postal 
service, so as to provide equitable compen- 
sation to supervisors in post offices, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. POTTS: 

H. R. 5783. A bill increasing the immigra- 
tion quotas for Italy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 5784. A bill granting additional al- 
lowance for military and naval personnel; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SOMERS: 

H. R. 5785. A bill to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940 to preserve the citizenship status 
of citizens of the United States serving as 
members of certain armed forces, groups, or 
organizations established to maintain peace 
in Palestine; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BATTLE: 

H. R. 5786. A bill to provide additional com- 
pensation for employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 5787. A bill to increase World War I 
and II disability and death compensation 
and pension rates; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 5788. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 
to provide homes for veterans through vet- 
erans’ homestead associations and the public 
facilities essential therefor; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 5789. A bill relating to the compensa- 
tion of certain railway postal clerks; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. J. Res. 344. Joint resolution to appro- 
priate additional funds for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H. J. Res. 345. Joint resolution to appro- 
priate additional funds for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. J. Res. 346. Joint resolution to provide 
for the American Joint Commission to assist 
in the unification of Ireland; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: 

H. Res. 496. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
to investigate and study the operations of 
private interests in transmitting and deliver- 
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ing mailable matter of the first class without 
payment of postage thereon; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 
By Mr. HOPE: 
H. Res. 497. Resolution for the relief of 
Jessie Josephine Tibbits; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


MEMORIAL 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, a memo- 
rial was presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Virginia, approving 
the strengthening of the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H.R. 5790. A bill for the relief of Edgar 

Barbre; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GRANGER: 

H.R. 5791. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain public lands in San Juan County, 
Utah, to the Southwest Indian Mission, Inc.; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 5792. A bill for the relief of Gasper 

Piacza; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O’BRIEN: 

H.R. 5793. A bill for the relief of George 
Eldred Morgan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SADOWSKI: 

H.R. 5794: A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Michigan to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of Edward Gray, Sr.; Edward Gray, Jr.; 
Bertha Mae Gray; Bertha Patmon; and Lind- 
say Gardner, all of the city of Hamtramck, 
Wayne County, Mich.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1513. By Mr. HART: Memorial of the Board 
of Commissioners of the City of Newark, N. J., 
urging Congress to declare a moratorium on 
evictions in Federal low-cost housing projects 
in Newark; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

1514. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of 67 mem- 
bers of the First Baptist Church of Webb City, 
Mo., urging the passage of S. 265; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce 

1515. Also, petition of 55 members of the 
Presbyterian Church of Webb City, Mo., urg- 
ing the passage of S. 265; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1516. Also, petition of 37 members of the 
Latter-Day Saints Church, Webb City, Mo., 
urging the passage of S. 265; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1517. Also, petition of 26 members of the 
Christian Church of Webb City, Mo., urging 
the passage of S. 265; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1518. Also, petition of 29 members of the 
Emanuel Baptist Church, Webb City, Mo., 
urging the passage of S. 265; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1519. Also, petition of 22 members of As- 
sembly of God Church of Webb City, Mo., urg- 
ing passage of S. 265; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1520. Also, petition of Mrs. Chloe Zell King 
vice president of WCTU of Clear Springs 
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Union, and other citizens of Ozark County, 
urging the passage of S. 265; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1521. Also, petition of 82 members of the 
Central Methodist Church of Webb City, Mo., 
urging the passage cf S. 265; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 





SENATE 
Wepbnespay, Marcu 10, 1948 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 2, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O God, our Father, let us not be con- 
tent to wait and see what will happen, 
but give us the determination to make 
the right things happen. 

While time is running out, save us from 
patience which is akin to cowardice. 

Give us the courage to be either hot 
or cold, to stand for something, lest we 
fall for anything. 

In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 9, 1948, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On March 8, 1948: 

S. 1195. An act to repeal the laws relating 
to the length of tours of duty of officers and 
enlisted men of the Army at certain foreign 
stations. 

On March 9, 1948: 

S.703. An act to authorize the carrying 
of Civil War battle streamers with regimental 
colors; 

8S. 1267. An act for the relief of Eleonore M. 
Hannon; and 

S. 1802. An act to authorize the President 
to award the Medal of Honor to the unknown 
American who lost his life while serving 
overseas in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Second World War. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


RATIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMEND- 
MENT TO CONSTITUTION RELATING 
TO TERM OF OFFICE OF PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a certified copy of a joint 
resolution of the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia ratify- 
ing the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relating to 
the term of the office of the President, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
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AMENDMENTS OF HOME OWNERS’ LOAN, FED- 
rrRAL HoMeE LOAN BANK, AND NATIONAL 
HovsinGc Acts 
A letter from the Administrator, Housing 

and Home Finance Agency, transmitting two 

drafts of proposed legislation to amend sec- 
tion 5, Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, and 

for other purposes, and to amend section 19 

of the Federal Home Loan Bank Act and 

subsection (c) of section 402 of the National 

Housing Act (with accompanying papers); 

to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT CONCERNING COURTHOUSE IN THE 
DIstTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A report made to Congress pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 80, Eightieth 
Congress, by the committee appointed there- 
under, concerning the proposed construc- 
tion of a building in the District of Colum- 
bia for the use of the United States Court 
of Appeals and the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

The petition of S. B. Cooperthwaite, of 
New Haven, Conn., praying for the enact- 
ment of the so-called Marshall European 
recovery program; ordered to lie on the 
table. 

A resolution adopted by the assembly of 
the Gran Logia, Regional No. 1, de la Orden 
Fraternal de Odd-Fellows Latinos, Rio 
Piedras, P. R., relating to the Organic Act of 
Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST LIQUOR 
ADVERTISING 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from the National Anti- 
vice Crusade, with headquarters at Lin- 
coln, Nebr., expressing their support of 
the so-called Capper bill to prohibit 
the advertising of alcoholic beverages. 
I ask unanimous consent to present the 
letter for appropriate reference and re- 
quest that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE NATIONAL ANTIVICE CRUSADE, 
Lincoln, Nebr., March 6, 1948. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drak SENATOR CAPPER: We, the undersigned 
national officials for the organization known 
as the National Antivice Crusade, do tender 
to you for your records the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That we, the National Antivice 
Crusade of these United States of America, 
are in accord with the Capper bill to pro- 
hibit the advertising of all alcoholic bever- 
ages. 

Authorized this 6th day of March by the 
Official board of the National Antivice 
Crusade as by the president of said organi- 
zation. 

Isaac B. FLINT 

(Evangelist Isaac B. Flint), 
First Vice President and 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 

For the National Antivice Crusade: 

Rev. Epncar J. WRIGLEY, 
President. 
Rev. JosSePH RICHARDS, 
Executive Vice President. 
WALLACE MEMMER, 
Assistant Executive Vice President. 
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TAX AND CONTROLS ON BUTTER 
SUBSTITUTES 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a resolution adopted by the 
Kansas Inter-Breed Dairy Cattle Council 
in special session February 25, 1948, at 
Manhattan, Kans., urging that the Con- 
gress keep the present tax and controls 
on butter substitutes in order that the 
best interests of the entire population be 
served over a long period of time. I ask 
unanimous consent to present the reso- 
lution for appropriate reference and re- 
quest that it be printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Resolution adopted by Kansas Inter-Breed 
Dairy Cattle Council in special session Feb- 
ruary 25, 1948, at Manhattan, Kans. 


Whereas the State of Kansas ranks thir- 
teenth in total milk production among the 
States of the Nation; and 

Whereas the dairy industry is the third 
largest source of agricultural income in 
Kansas, with a total of about $90,000,000 
annually; and 

Whereas 87 percent of the farmers of Kan- 
sas depend on the dairy business for a part 
of their income; and 

Whereas the dairy industry is the largest 
single source of agricultural income exceed- 
ing wheat, cotton, and soybeans combined; 
and 

Whereas the butter industry is the backlog 
of the dairy industry representing nearly half 
the total butterfat marketed; and 

Whereas disturbance of the butter industry 
would seriously jeopardize the other phases 
of the dairy industry such as the marketing 
of milk, ice cream, etc., to the detriment of 
the nutritional welfare of the Nation and 
particularly such segments of the consuming 
public as children and pregnant mothers; 
and 

Whereas the removal of taxes and other ex- 
isting controls of butter substitutes threat- 
ens to seriously affect the welfare of a large 
segment of the agricultural population which 
represents all the best standards of agricul- 
tural community life, and also threatens to 
jeopardize the welfare of the consumer: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Inter-Breed 
Dairy Cattle Council, representing six dairy 
cattle breed associations in Kansas, go on 
record as urging the Congress of the United 
States to keep the present taxes and controls 
on butter substitutes in order that the best 
interests of the entire population may be best 
served over a long period of time. Particu- 
larly do we urge that the representatives of 
the State of Kansas in both the Senate and 
House be specially on guard that the best 
interests of Kansas which is primarily an 
agricultural and exporting State be served 
effectively. 

Prof. F. W. ATKESON, 
Chairman. 

JoHN WEIR, Jr., 

Ross ZIMMERMAN, 
Committee. 


OPERATIONS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, pursuant 
te Senate Resolution 132, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, I ask unani- 
mous consent to submit a report accom- 
panied by an orizina! bill relating to the 
operations of the Reconstruction Fi- 
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nance Corporation, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 974) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received, 
and the bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2287) to amend the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and ordered to be placed on the 
calendar. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. LANGER, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations and withdraw- 
ing a nomination, which nominating 
messages w-.re referred to the appro- 
priate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were !n- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. CAIN: 

S. 2284. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a courthouse to accommodate the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

8.2285. A bill relating to the fixing of 
wage rates for employees in navy yards; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

By Mr. HATCH (for himself and Mr. 
CHAVEZ) : 

S. 2286. A bill to provide for nonreim- 
bursable allocations on the Carlsbad Fed- 
eral reclamation project; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(Mr. BUCK, from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, reported an original bill 
(S. 2287) to amend the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes, which was read twice by 
its title, and ordered to be placed on the 
calendar.) 

(Mr. WILEY (by request) introduced Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 195, authorizing the 
President of the United States of America 
to proclaim June 20, 1948, as Emblem Day, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

EMBLEM DAY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was on 
the 20th of June 1782 that the Conti- 
nental Congress selected the American 
bald eagle as the official emblem of the 
United States of America. As every Sen- 
ator knows, the bald eagle constitutes a 
part of the great seal of the American 
Republic, and also appears on the Presi- 
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dent’s flag. This emblem is indeed a 
symbol of the American ideals of cour- 
age, trustworthiness, and ability to get 
things done. The eagle can fly above the 
storm and can see what goes on, so to 
speak. It was indeed a historic and 
striking event, when we contemplate it, 
when the founding fathers selected the 
bald eagle as an emblem of the young 
Republic. 

All through the years of man’s growth 
toward the light, Mr. President, man has 
indulged in the use of symbols. Back 
in the early days of the Christian era, 
we remember that the Christians would 
recognize each other by drawing a fish 
on the sand. We also remember that 
the church was symbolized by a ship, and 
that the peacock stood for immortality, 
and the phoenix for resurrection. 

I may say, Mr. President, that there 
is in the United States a great organiza- 
tion known as the Eagles. This year 
they are celebrating their fiftieth birth- 
day. Their national symbol is the Amer- 
ican bald eagle. That organization is 
the only fraternal organization in the 
world bearing the name “Eagles,” and 
whose cardinal principles are symbolized 
by the eagle. 

Their principles are liberty, truth, jus- 
tice, and equality. Judge Albert H. 
Schmidt, one of Wisconsin’s distin- 
guished citizens, residing at Manitowoc, 
is in the National Capital today. He is 
national chairman of the national em- 
blem committee of the Grand Eyrie of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles. It was 
a Wisconsin idea—one of Wisconsin’s 
many pioneering concepts—that there 
should be a National Emblem Day. 

Mr. President, I am introducing a joint 
resolution at the request of my distin- 
guished friend, and on behalf of the 
Eagles, an American patriotic institution 
that has stood foursquare for the things 
that we know comprise the American 
idea. I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce the joint resolution for appropriate 
reference, and request that it be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution (S. J. Res. 195) authorizing the 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim June 20, 1948, as Emblem 
Day, introduced by Mr. WiLey (by re- 
quest), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the RrEcorp, as follows: 

Whereas the bald eagle, commonly known 
as the American eagle, was on the 20th day 
of June 1782 selected by the Continental 
Congress as the official emblem of the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas the bald eagle thus became the 
symbolic representation of a new nation 
under a new government in a new world, im- 
printed on the Great Seal of the new Re- 
public, carried in brass effigy above the colors, 
and appearing on the President’s flag; and 

Whereas the American bald eagle, by the 
act of that Congress, and by tradition and 
custom during the life of this Nation, has 
come to be recognized as a symbol of the 
American ideals of freedom: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation designating the 20th 
day of June 1948 as Emblem Day, calling 
upon Officials of the Government to display 
the flag of the United States on all Govern- 
ment buildings on such day, and inviting 
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the people of the United States to observe 
the day with appropriate ceremonies in com- 
memoration of the American eagle, the offi- 
cial emblem of the United States, and of the 
great principles and ideals which it repre- 
sents and symbolizes, and to renew and re- 
dedicate their faith in such principles and 
ideals. 


REDUCTION OF INCOME-TAX PAYMENTS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. TAFT submitted amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(H. R. 4790) to reduce individual income- 
tax payments, and for other purposes, 
which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT-—ADDRESS BY 

SENATOR TAFT AT PHILADELPHIA 

{Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on the 
subject of the Taft-Hartley Act, delivered by 
Senator Tarr at the Philadelphia Bulletin 
Forum on March 9, 1948, which appears in 
the Appendix. ] 


THE SOUTH AND THE PRESIDENT’S 
CIVIL-RIGHTS PROGRAM 
[Mr. EASTLAND asked and obtained ieave 
to have printed in the REcorpD a statement 
issued March 9, 1948, by Senator OVERTON re- 
garding the attitude of the South toward the 
civil-rights program which appears in the 

Appendix.] 

SENATOR HATCH’S MESSAGE—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEEAN 
|Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the ReEcorp an editorial 

entitled “Senator Hatcn’s Message,” from 

the Nashville Tennesseean of March 6, 1948, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


JUSTICE FOR POSTMEN—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE NASHVILLE BANNER 
{Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Justice for Postmen,” from the 
Nashville Banner of March 5, 1948, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT—SUMMARY BY 
NATIONAL COOPERATIVE MILK PRO- 
DUCERS FEDERATION 
[Mr. BALL asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the REcorp a summary of the 

Taft-Hartley Act, prepared by the National 

Cooperative Milk Producers Federation, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 


MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS 


During the course of Mr. TAyYLor’s 
speech, subsequently delivered, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield for two or 
three unanimous-consent requests, with 
the understanding that he will not there- 
by lose the floor? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield on 
the suggestion of my friend the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the senior 
Senator from Idaho for the courtesy. I 
am sorry to interrupt him, but I wanted 
the unanimous-consent requests to ap- 
pear at another place in the REcorpD. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Exports of the Special Com- 
mittee To Study Problems of American 
Small Business be permitted to meet this 
afternoon. There are several witnesses 
here from the Pacific coast who are 
anxious to start back tonight. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in be- 
half of the Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, I ask unanimous consent 
that the subcommittee may meet this 
afternoon. Witnesses are present from 
a distance, and we should like to continue 
with the hearing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency may sit 
this afternoon and tomorrow during the 
sessions of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Sub- 
commitiee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee handling the independent 
offices bill is trying to get that bill ready 
for action on the Senate floor at the 
time when the debate on the ERP bill now 
before the Senate is concluded. In order 
to do so, we must work both mornings 
and afternoons. As chairman of that 
subcommittee, I ask unanimous consent 
that we may have the consent of the 
Senate to sit this afternoon and to- 
morrow afternoon, if necessary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, consent is granted. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the Members of the 
Senate to the announcement made at the 
close of the session last night, about a 


quarter of seven, with respect to holding 
sessions of the Senate Thursday night 
and Friday night. 

As I understand, at this time the Sen- 
ate will proceed with the unfinished 
business, and, under the unanimous con- 
sent order, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Taytor] has 
the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. The Chair recognizes 
the Senator from Idaho. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and for- 
eign policy of the United States through 
necessary economic and financial assist- 
ance to foreign countries which under- 
take to cooperate with each other in the 
establishment and maintenance of eco- 
nomic conditions essential to a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, before 
I proceed with my prepared remarks, I 
should like to read into the Recorp an 
excerpt from a British publication en- 
titled “The Electrical Review.” I believe 
that what is recorded here is emblematic 
of the entire so-called Marshall plan and 
its inconsistencies. I read from this 
British publication: 

It is somewhat surprising to learn that the 
Marshall plan for aid to Europe includes an 
item of $141,000,000 worth of electrical equip- 
ment for Great Britain spread over the next 
4 years. This represents an annual average 
value of nearly £9,000,000; the total value 
of our imports of electrical machinery and 
apparatus during 1947 was of the order of 
£3,000,000. So far we have been unable to 
obtain particulars of the kind of equipment 
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which the United States proposes to send us 
but it would have to be of a very special 
character to be acceptable. It would be 
absurd for us to continue to deprive home 
industries of much-needed electrical appa- 
ratus for the sake of export trade and then 
take similar equipment from America. It 
is true that we will not be expected to pay 
dollars for these goods—immediately at any 
rate—but the principle seems to be all 
wrong. 


It seems to me, Mr. President, that we 
are simply trying to find ways and means 
of dumping our excess production abroad 
in the hope that by so doing we will get 
foreign nations accustomed to our prod- 
ucts, and, as I have said previously, find 
markets for the day when home con- 
sumption can no longer take up the slack. 

At the close of my remarks yesterday 
I had just finished pointing out that the 
press of America has seemed to go out 
of its way to inflame the minds of the 
American people against the Russians, 
but at the time I concluded yesterday I 
had pointed out that I had noticed a 
number of articles recently in the press 
and in other places indicating that this 
trend was changing. I pointed out 
several articles I had recently seen seek- 
ing to present a fair picture of the Rus- 
sians as people, not as ogres or devils 
with horns. I hope this is indicative of a 
reversal in this trend. 

David Lawrence has written some ex- 
cellent articles calculated to ease the 
tension between ourselves and the 
Russians. 

God knows we need cool heads who 
will start throwing at least a little water 
on the flames of hate and prejudice and 
misunderstanding that threaten to en- 
gulf us and the world. But enough of 
this. I set out to castigate the press for 
their sins. I am happy that I was able 
to wind up with a good word or two for 
some of them. 

THE FULTON, MO., SPEECH 


Now, Mr. President, I wish to call at- 
tention to the Fulton, Mo., speech. Iam 
sure everyone knows to what I refer 
without further elaboration. 

To add to the bitterness engendered 
by the hate campaign in the press and 
over the radio, Mr. Churchill came to 
America and he went to Fulton, Mo., as 
the guest of the President of the United 
States, and there he made a speech that 
did more to undermine our relations 
with Russia than any one thing that had 
occurred up to that time. He suggested 
a military alliance against the Russians, 
for obviously there was no other nation 
against whom an alliance could be 
aimed. 

Up to that time, Mr. President, there 
had been a certain freedom of access to 
our people in finding out what went on 
in Russia. I talked to many members 
of UNRRA missions, press representa- 
tives, and just plain citizens, who had 
been to Russia before that time, and 
they said there was no iron curtain. 
They said they went where they pleased 
and saw what they pleased. 

I might interpolate that one of the 
gentlemen with whom I talked, who had 
been to Russia as head an UNRRA mis- 
sion, was a Republican lawyer of New 
York, so he could not have been expected 
to be pro-Russian; but he stated that 
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he had been allowed to go where he 
pleased, and to see what he pleased, and 
that his freedom of action had not been 
interered with. 

Churchill likes to coin new phrases 
and meke daring suggestions and hold 
the spotlight. Certainly, after the dam- 
age he did to the hopes of mankind on 
that one day at Fulton, Mo., he should 
have his belly full, he should be satisfied 
to rest on his laurels to his dying day. 

But he is not satisfied. He still goes 
about, coining his phrases and cooking 
up his schemes. Among all the elder 
statesmen of all the nations his only 
rival in creating distrust and suspicion 
is Herbert Hoover. 

MILITARY INFILTRATION 


Mr. President, what would we have 
thought if, with the end of the war, the 
Russians had made Marshal Voroshilov, 
their war hero, their Foreign Secretary? 
Then supposethey hadsent old Budenny, 
the general with the handlebar mus- 
taches, over here as their Ambassador to 
Washington. And suppose they had 
sent generals hither and yon to repre- 
sent them in the various capitals of the 
world. What would we have thought? 

Would we have thought their inten- 
tions were peaceful? Or would we have 
been alarmed and distrustful? I am 
happy to say they did not do that. I 
wish I could say as much for us. No, 
the Russians did not do these things. 
One might almost wish they had because 
then our own actions would not appear 
in such an unfavorable light by compari- 
son. 

What were our actions in this regard? 
Our greatest war hero, our wartime 
Chief of Staff, became our Secretary of 
State on January 21, 1947. 

Mr. President, I have a high regard for 
Genera] Marshall, as a general, but is 
it reasonable to expect a man who has 
spent his adult life as a professional sol- 
dier suddenly to forget that background 
simply because he has been appointed to 
a civilian administrative position, indeed, 
the most important civilian post in 
America, aside from the Presidency? 

The Secretary of State is ordinarily 
thought of as possessing the character- 
istics of a diplomat, a pourer of oil on 
troubled waters, a man who can engage 
in long and difficult negotiations without 
becoming impatient or exasperated—one 
who can compromise, cajole, give and 
take. Certainly, a military man is not 
schooled in any of these things. He is 
taught to run rough-shod over all oppo- 
sition, to give orders and have them 
obeyed without question, and not to 
compromise with the enemy. 

I think the military type of mind can 
best be summed up in the actions of 
General McAuliff at Bastogne when he 
was called upon to surrender and an- 
swered, “Nuts!” Very admirable be- 
havior for a military man, but hardly 
the proper attitude for the conference 
table. 

I think General Marshall is as well 
qualified, and no better qualified to be 
Secretary of State than would that 
master diplomat, Sumner Welles, be 
qualified to be Chief of Staff. 

One day General Marshall was Chief 
of Staff, planning, and capably, I will 
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warrant, how we could keep such a mili- 
tary advantage over other nations as to 
guarantee our military security abso- 
lutely—no job of planning for peace 
through negotiations, kindly overtures, 
or disarmament proposals—but the next 
day he simply moved into a different 
chair where he was supposed to be a 
changed man completely. I just do 
not believe that can happen. I do not 
believe it did happen, with all due re- 
spect to General Marshall. 

But, to continue with the story of our 
military: General Bedell Smith became 
our envoy to Moscow. Could that be 
construed by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion as a friendly, peaceful gesture to- 
ward our wartime ally? 

I wonder what the Russians thought. 
I wonder what the whole world thinks 
of all the military men we have sent 
into many foreign countries to fill diplo- 
matic positions which have traditionally 
been the province of civilians. 

I do not believe that it was a happy 
decision to embark upon such a course. 

Certainly, the collapse of our vitally 
important relations with Panama, which 
it is largely agreed was the result of the 
bungling and incompetence of a general 
who, while he may have been a good gen- 
eral, was utterly lost in the field of di- 
plomacy, should make us stop and con- 
sider. 

As I say, the results of this policy have 
been to create suspicion and mistrust of 
our motives among the nations of the 
world and insofar as I can see, without 
compensating advantages. Certainly, it 


has not helped to win the confidence of 
the Russians. There are other things we 
have done which have not been con- 
ducive to good relations with the Rus- 
sians. 


IRAN—OIL AND GUNS 


For example, we are in Iran exploit- 
ing their oil resources, that is, our private 
companies are. 

As we all know, Iran is situated with 
relation to Russia quite similarly to the 
position that Mexico occupies geograph- 
ically with relation to us. How would we 
feel if the Russians came into Mexico and 
started carting away the oil—oil that we 
need. Would we be happy about it? 

And suppose we went down to Mexico 
and said, “Now look here, we do not mind 
Russia having some of this oil but we 
want some, too.” And suppose we nego- 
tiated a lease for oil concessions in 
Mexico? We thought we were all fixed 
up, but then the lease came up for rati- 
fication by the Mexican Congress. And 
then if we can imagine such a thing, the 
Russians sent a message to Mexico and 
said, “You do not need to ratify that 
lease of Uncle Sam’s unless you want to 
and we will back you to the hilt.” 

Well, Mr. President, that thing has 
happened in Iran. 

_ The Russians did negotiate an oil con- 

cession with the Iranian Government. 
They may have used questionable tactics 
in doing so. 

I do not know as to that. I doubt if 
they were any more questionable than 
the tactics we used in getting the Pan- 
ama Canal right-of-way, for example. 

And the Iranians could have appealed 
to the United Nations if they did not like 
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it. Nevertheless, when that treaty came 
up for ratification by the Iranian Par- 
liament we sent the Iranians a note and 
said, “Do not sign that agreement with 
the Russians unless you want to, and we 
will back you to the hilt.” 

When I read that, Mr. President, the 
words “to the hilt” were in quotation 
marks, to give them added emphasis, and 
of course, everyone knows that when we 
say “to the hilt” we mean the atom bomb. 

I am afraid that if the Russians had 
done a thing like that to us it would have 
meant war. 

The only reason our actions have not 
brought war is because the Russians are 
too devastated, too unprepared to fight. 

Now, we have a military mission in 
Iran, training the Iranian Army. Doubt- 
less, we are sending in military equip- 
ment. The Army does pretty much as it 
Pleases about such matters nowadays 
without bothering to ask Congress. Wit- 
ness the recent disclosure that we have 
beeh secretly sending our airplanes to 
Chiang Kai-shek. There might never 
have been a word said about that but 
all of a sudden the Republicans went 
crazy and started yelling for aid to China, 
so our supercolossal military boys gave 
forth with the good news, the glad tid- 
ings, that they had been black-market- 
ing aid to Chiang right along without 
bothering to ask that silly old man with 
whiskers otherwise known as Congress. 

Suppose the Russians sent a military 
mission into Mexico—started training a 
Red Army and supplying them with mili- 
tary equipment. Do you think we would 
like it? I would not. I would be one of 
the first to insist that such unfriendly 
action should cease immediately. 

Perhaps the reason the Russians have 
not been so bold as we might be is be- 
cause they do not have an atom bomb; 
although I read in the newspapers the 
other day that some scientist said that 
one other nation did have the atom 
bomb. I do not know what nation that 
may be. He said, however, that the 
the other nation did not have enough 
atom bombs to start an atomic war yet, 
and therefore there was no object in our 
reaching any agreement as to the control 
of atom bombs, because it would simply 
whittle down the advantage we had at the 
present time. In other words, this one 
gentleman thought evidently that when 
the Russians got enough atom bombs so 
they could talk turkey on equal terms, 
then we might come to some agreement 
limiting the use of atom bombs or abolish- 
ing their use. 

Their country is devastated. They are 
not in the position to be as tough as we 
would be under the circumstances. 

TURKEY 


Now, let us take a look at Turkey. 

The Turkish Government is utterly 
reactionary. Its people have no more 
political freedom and much less econom- 
ic security than the people of Russia. 
Nevertheless, we are backing up that 
Government. We are in Turkey dredg- 
ing the harbors and building roads. 

What would we think if the Russians 
came into Mexico and started building 
roads and dredging harbors? I know 
what we would think and I know what 
we would do. 
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We would drop an atom bomb on them 
before they even got the dredge un- 
loaded. We might not drop an atom 
bomb on them, but we would drop some 
kind of a bomb on them. 

The proper procedure would have been 
for us to ask the United Nations to pro- 
tect Turkey if we thought she was in 
danger and then let it be known we in- 
tended to back the United Nations to the 
hilt. 

GREECE 

Now, let us look at Greece. 

Some of my colleagues may remember 
that I have been utterly opposed to the 
whole Greek-Turkish undertaking. God 
knows that events have amply justified 
my opposition. 

A few of us contended that the Greek 
situation should be handled through the 
United Nations—that truly free elections 
should be held under the supervision of 
the UN. 

It was our suggestion that we provide 
the money we intended to appropriate 
for Greece to the UN to help them in 
carrying out a policy of genuine self- 
determination and rehabilitation for the 
Greeks. That is my contention with re- 
spect to the pending bill. But we were 
overruled. 

Our Government resumed its old role 
of pulling British chestnuts out of the 
fire. The British were in position to 
keep the Greeks under control no longer 
and so we took over in their stead—not 
exactly in their stead—they have kept a 
few military advisers down there and to 
the best of my knowledge they pretty 
much run things in their suave British 
way. 

I am convinced that our action in 
Greece has caused those people more 
misery, hunger, and suffering than if we 
had kept out of there entirely. I never 
was in favor of leaving the Greeks to 
stew in their own juice. But, I repeat, 
they would be better off today if we had 
done that. 

Some people will say, “Oh, the Rus- 
sians would never permit the United 
Nations to solve the Greek situation.” 
How do we know? We did not ask. 

The fact is pointed to that the Rus- 
sians have refused to participate in the 
UN border watch on Greece and have 
vetoed several resolutions to set up border 
patrols. 

Mr. President, having the UN handle 
the Greek situation in its entirety and 
having us go in to support a Fascist 
regime and then asking the UN to hold 
the door shut while we kicked the people 
around are two different things. We 
would be in a much stronger position if 
we had asked the UN to handle the Greek 
situation in the first instance. I know 
for a certainty that the UN wanted des- 
perately to handle that affair, and I 
believe they could have handled it. 

If Russia had tried to stop it, we could 
then have gone ahead with a clear con- 
science. As it is, we are in the position 
of interfering unilaterally in the affairs 
of a country far from our borders. 

Greece and Turkey are in key positions 
with relation to the Dardanelles—a stra- 
tegic waterway and very vital to the 
Soviet Union. 

Suppose there were a government 
friendly to the Russians on the South 
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American shore at the very narrowest 
point to the outlet of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and suppose that outlet were much nar- 
rower—comparable to the Dardanelles— 
I think we would like to have a friendly 
government in that country in a posi- 
tion comparable to Turkey. Would we 
like it if there were a government there 
friendly to the Russians and the Russians 
came over and bolstered up that govern- 
ment to keep it in power? 

Suppose Cuba were on the other side 
of those imaginary straits out of the Gulf 
of Mexico and suppose Cuba were in a 
terrible political ferment and the deci- 
sion as to whether there should be a gov- 
ernment friendly to us or to the Rus- 
sians were in grave doubt. Then sup- 
pose the Russians moved into Cuba and 
by force of arms supported a government 
friendly to them. I believe we would go 
to war, Mr, President. I believe it is very 
fortunate for the peace of the world that 
the Russians are not prepared to go to 
war. Some day, of course, they will be 
prepared. 

They are getting ready just as fast as 
they can and using their ideological and 
infiltration tactics to better advantage 
than we have been able to use dollars, 
arms, and the threat of the atomic bomb. 
Now we come along with the so-called 
Marshall plan. 

We must have known that the Rus- 
sians could ‘thot participate—neither 
could they permit their satellites to par- 
ticipate. This plan calls for a degree of 
supervision and intervention in the af- 
fairs of other nations that the Russians 
or any other self-respecting nation could 
not tolerate and would not tolerate if 
they had any other recourse. 

NEW LEADERS NEEDED 


So you see, Mr. President, our foreign 
policy has accomplished no good objec- 
tive in the past, and I do not believe that 
it will in the future until our whole ap- 
proach is completely changed. 

At this late date I believe the only so- 
lution is to take the formulation and 
guidance of our foreign policy out of the 
hands of those who hate Russia and place 
it in the care of statesmen who genuinely 
desire to get along with Russia and in 
whose sincerity of purpose the Russians 
could have confidence. 

I believe that the most statesmanlike 
utterance that has been made on the 
floor of the Senate during this debate was 
the wish and the hope expressed by the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] that we might increase and ex- 
pand our trade with Russia, 

TRADE WITH RUSSIA 


For a long time I have been convinced 
that trade with Russia would be one of 
the surest ways to minimize and iron out 
our political differences. If our moneyed 
interests which are so bitter against Rus- 
sia and so fearful of communism should 
suddenly find themselves engaged in 
profitable commercial intercourse with 
Russia, I am convinced that their atti- 
tude would undergo an astonishing 
transformation. Today Russia is the 
best prospective market in the world for 
our manufactured goods. The Russians 


have gold and raw materials with which 
they could pay for the goods received. 
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There is very little prospect of any 
great volume of trade with other nations 
of the world once we quit—that is, if we 
ever do quit—giving nations all over the 
world billions of dollars with which to 
purchase our products. Our capitalistic 
economy is going to find itself in dire 
straits whenever we quit giving things 
away. 

Ironically enough, I believe that Rus- 
sia by her purchases from us—if we can 
forget our prejudices and trade with 
her—might be very instrumental in de- 
laying for a considerable period of time 
that showdown for capitalism which they 
are supposed to be hopefully awaiting. 

RUSSIA’S ACTIONS 


I have had people argue with me that 
nothing the Russians have ever done has 
shown any desire to cooperate and live 
at peace with us, and that they are out to 
conquer the world. I deny that. I 
should like to point out that the Russians 
were in Manchuria and they could have 
stayed there if they had wanted to do so. 
It is a rich, populous, and vast territory. 
If the Russians were bent on world con- 
quest I think they were fools to evacuate 
Manchuria. 

To be sure, they took a great many in- 
dustrial plants with them when they leit, 
but it was their contention, and I think 
not without some merit, that these were 
Japanese-owned and therefore could 
rightfully be considered spoils of war. 

But whether we agree with that con- 
tention or not, the fact remains that they 
did go home. If they were out to con- 
quer the world, they would have been 
well on their way if they had chosen to 
remain in Manchuria. 

The Russians were in Iran. Oil is 
very important to conquerors. There is 
oil in Iran. 

To be sure, the Russians were a little 
slow in getting out. They were there, of 
course, as part of the war strategy; but 
when the matter was called to the at- 
tention of the United Nations, the Rus- 
sians did go home. If they had had no 
regard for world opinion, or the United 
Nations and if they had been hell bent 
on conquest, I cannot feel that they 
would have left Iran. 

RUSSIAN VETOES 


Then, of course, there is the question 
of the Russian vetoes in the Security 
Council. The plain fact of the matter 
is, Mr. President, that we have an over- 
whelming control of the United Nations 
and the veto is the only weapon the Rus- 
sians have. Iam not trying to justify all 
their vetoes, by any means; but, at the 
same time, it is a fact we insisted on 
having the veto included as part of the 
United Nations machinery. Doubtless, 
we expected to use it if circumstances 
had been reversed. It is widely acknowl- 
edged that the UN Charter would never 
have been approved by the Senate had 
not the veto been included. 

During the time the United Nations 
has been in existence, the Russians have 
used the veto 22 times. A great to-do 
has been made about this. I asked the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress to prepare me a list 
of these vetoes and the reasons the Rus- 
sians gave for using the veto. I think 
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it might be enlightening, if not to my 
colleagues, at least to those who read 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, to run 
through this statement, which was pre- 
pared for me by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service. It was very enlightening 
to me; it astounded me. 

Veto No. 1 occurred February 16, 1946. 
It was a veto of a United States proposal 
that, in effect, would have dismissed 
Soviet charges against Great Britain for 
having troops in Syria and Lebanon. 
The Russians vetoed this dismissal of 
the charges against Great Britain, giving 
as their reason disapproval of the word- 
ing of the proposal. The fact remains 
that the charges were pressed and Great 
Britain was forced to get out of Syria 
and Lebanon. 

Veto No. 2 occurred on June 18, 1946. 
It was a veto of a resolution to refer the 
question of the Franco regime to the 
General Assembly. The Soviets vetoed 
that resolution. They maintained that 
the Security Council should order a 
world-wide break in diplomatic relations 
with Spain, instead of leaving the matter 
for the Assembly. Personally, I agree 
with them. Anything that can be done 
to embarrass Mr. Franco, I am in favor 
of, and I believe millions of Americans 
would take the same attitude. 

Then on June 26, 1946, they used the 
veto for the third time, vetoing a Brit- 
ish-Australian resolution to keep the 
Spanish question on the agenda without 
prejudice to the rights of the General 
Assembly. This was very similar to the 
previous veto. It was the same question, 
approached from a different angle. This 
makes two vetoes on the same question, 
and marks the beginning of what I be- 
lieve was a western drive to discredit 
Russia as seeking to undermine the UN 
by a reckless use of the veto. I believe 
the western powers were equally guilty of 
undermining the UN by indulging in such 
tactics. 

On June 26, 1946, came veto No. 4. It 
was a veto of a contention that the Brit- 
ish-Australian resolution on the Spanish 
question was procedural, and therefore 
not subject to vote. That makes three 
vetoes on this one question of Spain. In 
using the veto this time, the Russians 
justified their position by quoting from 
the San Francisco agreement, which 
stated that: 

The decision regarding the preliminary 
question as to whether or not a matter is 
procedural must be taken by a vote of seven 
members of the Security Council, including 


the concurring votes of permanent mem- 
bers. 


The experts whom I have consulted as- 
sure me that the Russian contention had 
merit at least equal to the arguments of 
the proponents of the resolution. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
to my good friend the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Iam not criticizing the 
Senator’s position so far as the Russian 
stand in regard to Spain is concerned; 
but inasmuch as the pending bill is for 
the purpose of fightins communism, does 
not the Senator feel that there is a little 
inconsistency in the position now taken 
in connection with this subject? 
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Mr. TAYLOR. Certainly. I pointed 
out yesterday that the object of this bill 
is not to fight totalitarianism. They do 
not care about Peron’s totalitarianism or 
Franco’s totalitarianism. Russia’s to- 
talitarianism is all that worries them, 
and not because it is totalitarian, but be- 
cause when countries become Communist, 
our big business interests can no longer 
go in and sell their goods and invest their 
capital. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Suppose I doubted the 
sincerity of purpose of those who would 
now fight communism. Is there any 
purpose in leaving Spain out of the pic- 
ture? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I do not think so. If 
they want to fight communism, they 
should fight it wherever it appears. 

Mr. President, veto No. 5 was on June 
26, 1946, of a reintroduction of the pre- 
vious resolution. 

So that makes five times the Russians 
vetoed proposals calculated to get Franco 
off the hot seat. Frankly, I would have 
done the same. 

What I want to point out is that when 
we kept putting the same proposition up 
to them over and over, the conclusion 
reached at least by those antagonistic to 
Russia was that the Russians were using 
the veto recklessly. 

Veto No. 6 was on August 29, 1946, of a 
recommendation that Transjordan be 
admitted to the United Nations. The 
U. S. S. R. maintained that admission 
could not be recommended because it did 
not have diplomatic relations with 
Transjordan. Regardless of whether 
there is any validity to that argument, I 
should like to point out that a number of 
speeches were made on the floor of the 
Senate at the time criticizing Great Brit- 
ain for seeking admission to the UN for 
Transjordan because its government 
was so completely subservient to Great 
Britain. 

The next two vetoes are identical with 
the one to which I have just referred— 
veto No. 7, of a recommendation that Ire- 
land be admitted to the United Nations; 
and veto No. 8, of a recommendation that 
Portugal be admitted to the United 
Nations. We evidently knew that the 
Russians would veto these two propo- 
sals, inasmuch as they were identical with 
the Transjordan question insofar as 
the nonexistence of diplomatic relations 
was concerned. Nevertheless, we put 
them forward and got those two extra 
vetoes—three on the same subject. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to interrupt the Senator at this 
point. ° 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes; I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not do so for the 
purpose of interfering with the Senator’s 
line of thought. But I should like to 
clear up our understanding of this policy 
of ours, if possible, even during the de- 
bate, to some extent. 

Something has been made of the fact 
that we are fighting communism and to- 
talitarianism throughout the world and 
we are sticking with our friends and we 
are fighting for democracy. Was there 
anything democratic in Portugal at the 
time when Portugal tried to get into the 
United Nations? 
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Mr. TAYLOR. No. Portugal is an 
out-and-out Fascist dictatorship. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well. Suppose 
we go a little further. The pending bill 
would take care of Eire and also Sweden. 
Were they in the war any more than 
Spain was? 

Mr. TAYLOR. No. 

Mr.CHAVEZ. Icall attention to these 
things merely to clear the atmosphere. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I have much less ob- 
jection to helping Eire and Sweden, with 
their democratic governments, than to 
helping Spain. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Possibly so. The Sen- 
ator is now talking of governments, not 
people, is he not? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I have great sympathy 
for the Spanish people. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The philosophy of it is 
good. We are going to stick by France 
and those who fovght with us. Is there 
any greater reason for helping Portugal 
or Sweden than there is for helping 
Spain? 

Mr. TAYLOR. No; not a bit more, so 
far as I can see. 

Veto No. 9 was on September 20, 1946, 
an American resolution calling for in- 
vestigation of frontier incidents along the 
northern border of Greece. The Soviet 
Union held that no charges had been 
brought against Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
and that to name an investigating com- 
mittee would “cast a certain shadow on 
them” as well as on Albania. 

Mr. President, why did we not ask the 
United Nations to take over the whole 
Greek question in the beginning? That 
is what I wanted at the time. All we 
want to make of the United Nations is a 
part-time “sweetie.” 

Veto No. 10 was on March 25, 1947, of 
a British resolution stating that the 
Corfu mine field could not have been 
laid without the knowledge of the Al- 
banian authorities. The Soviet Union 
could not agree that the resolution repre- 
sented the true situation in connection 
with the mine incident and again used 
the veto. I have not had time to plow 
through all the testimony, and I proba- 
bly never shall. It is very voluminous. 
I have too many other things to do. 
It is a technical question on which I am 
not prepared to pass judgment or even 
to express an opinion. The veto was 
used, in any event. 

Veto No. 11 was on July 29, 1947, of a 
United States resolution to maintain 
the Balkan Investigating Commission in 
power for two more years and to vest it 
with powers of conciliation as well as in- 
vestigation. Russia vetoed this resolu- 
tion, contending that the Security Coun- 
cil had no power to compel any country 
to admit an investigating commission 
and that the resolution could only create 
additional complications. Of course this 
all goes back to the fact that we had al- 
ready taken unilateral action in Greece, 
had bypassed the United Nations, and 
only wanted certain actions taken when 
it suited our convenience. , 

The next three vetoes, Nos. 12, 13, and 
14, are identical with 6, 7, and 8, the 
question of admitting Transjordan, 
Ireland, and Portugal to the United 
Nations. The Russians had once vetoed 
these proposals. We evidently knew they 
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would veto them again, but it added three 
more vetoes, six vetoes on one subject. 

Veto No. 15 was on August 19, 1947, of 
a resolution introduced by Australia call- 
ing on Greece and Bulgaria, Albania and 
Yugoslavia to cease all acts of provo- 
cation and to enter into direct negotia- 
tions to settle the border proposal. If 
the United States had been included as 
one of the culprits in that resolution and 
the resolution had insisted that every- 
body get out and keep hands off and let 
the United Nations take over, then it 
would have been a good resolution in my 
opinion. As it was, Russia vetoed the 
resolution, which in effect was very simi- 
lar to two previous resolutions calling for 
investigation of frontier incidents along 
the northern border of Greece. That 
makes three vetoes on one subject again. 

No. 16 was on August 19, 1947, of a 
United States resolution fixing responsi- 
bility on Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bul- 
garia for Greek border difficulties and 
calling on these nations to cease aiding 
Greek guerrillas. 

Well, that strikes me as the height of 
hypocrisy on our part when we are 
interfering in Greece 10,000 times more 
than anybody else, at least, if you judge 
by the money spent in interfering. The 
Russians vetoed the resolution, which 
was similar to three previous resolutions 
dealing with the same subject. That 
makes four vetoes on a similar subject, 
again. 

Veto No. 17 was on August 21, 1947, of 
a resolution to recommend the admis- 
sion of Italy to the United Nations. 
Russia contended that Italy was not 
eligible for membership pending ratifica- 
tion of peace treaty, so they vetoed the 
resolution. I am assured by our experts 
that there was sound reasoning to sup- 
port the Russian veto, although the issue 
was Certainly debatable and there was 
merit on both sides. 

Veto No. 18 was on August 21, 1947, of 
a resolution to recommend admission of 
Austria to the United Nations, and this 
compilation prepared for me by the Leg- 
islative Reference Service says same as 
veto 17—that is the one we just men- 
tioned on the admission of Italy. So 
another veto was built up against Russia 
identical with the previous one. 

Veto No. 19 was on September 15, 1947, 
of a United States resolution requesting 
the General Assembly to consider the 
Greek border problem and to make rec- 
ommendations on its solution. U.S.S.R. 
contended that adoption of this resolu- 
tion would be a confession of the Security 
Council’s inability to solve the problem 
and an evasion of its responsibility. 
This resolution is a close relation of four 
previous resolutions which the Russians 
vetoed and makes five vetoes on one sub- 
ject again. 

Mr. President, in order to be consistent 
with my original stand on the question 
of Greece, namely, that the United 
Nations should have been given the 
whole problem, I would have vetoed all 
these myself until the United Nations 
took full charge of the whole problem 
of Greece, including border policing 
duties, and removed all outside interfer- 
ence. This made a total of five vetoes 
on the Greek question. 
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Veto No. 20, on September 15, 1947, 
was on the question as to whether the 
United States resolution above was pro- 
cedural or substantive. Russia had 
vetoed similar resolutions previously and 
it was probably a foregone conclusion 
that they would veto this one which 
simply questioned their right to veto the 
resolution on the Greek border problem. 
But you see, Mr. President, it added one 
more to the number of vetoes chalked 
up against the Soviet Union, making six 
vetoes on this Greek question. All of 
them, of course, were given inflammatory 
headlines in this country. 

Veto No. 21 occurred October 1, 1947, 
on a resolution to recommend admis- 
sion of Italy to the United Nations. 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics con- 
tended that it would at any time admit 
Italy, together with Finland, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria at one time, but 
would never vote for any of them sepa- 
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rately. I dare say, Mr. President, that 
Russia is as justified in seeking to have 
her friends admitted to the UN as is 
the United States or Great Britain. 

On October 1, 1947, the same day as 
the twenty-first veto, came the twenty- 
second, on a resolution to recommend 
admission of Finland to the United. Na- 
tions. The Russians did us a favor, it 
may appear. The notation opposite that 
entry in this summary prepared for me 
by the Legislative Reference Service 
says, “Same as Veto 21.” So by clever 
maneuvering, we managed to get the 
Russians on record with 22 vetoes. 

As I say, Mr. President, when I was 
provided with this documentation I was 
astounded to find that this alarming 
number of vetoes concerned only four 
issues. And if we look at the question 
candidly, it would seem to me that our 
Position in relation to these questions 
could well be carefully examined. 
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I hope the Congress never decides to 
put the President at a disadvantage by 
following this procedure. It might re- 
duce his popularity in the same propor- 
tion that Russian prestige fell last year 
because of this veto question, but I am 
afraid the Congress would wind up in 
nearly as bad shape as the United Na- 
tions now finds itself. I think this 
whole business reeks of power politics 
and is a significant testimonial to the 
way the United Nations has been kicked 
around by the various nations in an ef- 
fort to gain selfish advantage rather 
than peace for the world. 

Mr. President, I should like to insert 
at this point in my remarks a brief 
documentary study of the Russian ve- 
toes. 

There being no objection, the doct- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorb, as follows: 


Use of the veto in the Security Council by the U.S.S.R. 
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June 18, 1946 2 
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Sept. 15, 1947 19 | United States resolution requesting the General Assembly to consider the 
Greek border problem and make recommendations on its solution. 
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Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, the 
point which I have tried to bring out 
is this: That while the Russian use of 
the veto certainly caused many people 
to doubt seriously whether the Russians 
wished the United Nations to function, 
at the same time it seems to me that 
the Western Powers went out of their 
way to bring about situations calcu- 
lated to force the Russians to use the 
veto. 

Mr. President, let us summarize this 
imposing number of vetoes briefly. It 
boils down to this: 

There were five vetOes on issues re- 
lating directly to the situation along 
the Greek border. 

The resolution on Corfu is closely as- 
sociated, making really six vetoes on 
this one subject. 


United States proposal that, in effect, would have dismissed Soviet charges 
against Great Britain for having _s. 
Resolution to refer the question of the inco regime in Spain to the General 


British-Australian resolution to keep Spanish question on the agenda “with- | & 
out prejudice to the rights of the General Assembly.” 

ritish-Australian resolution on the Spanish question 

was procedural and therefore not subject to the veto. 


American resolution calling for investigation of frontier incidents along the 


United States resolution to maintain Balkan Investigating Commission in 
power for 2 more years and to vest it with powers of conciliation as well as 


an be admitted tothe United Nations. 
Resolution introduced by Australia calling on Greece and Bulgaria, Albania, | 
Yugoslavia “‘to cease all acts of provocation” and to enter into direct negotia- | 
tions to settle the border problem. 
United States resolution fixing responsibility on Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bul- 
garia for Greek border difficulties and calling on these nations to cease aiding 
Resolution to recommend admission of Italy to the United Nations 


18 | Resolution to recommend admission of Austria to the United Nations 


Whether the United States resolution above was procedural! or substantive. 
Resolution to recommend admission of Italy to the United Nations 


Resolution to recommend admission of Finland to the United Nations 


Issue | 





in Syria and Lebanon. 


Soviet-stated reason for use 





Disapproval of the wording of the proposal. 
U. 8S. 8S. R. maintained that the Security Council should order a 


world-wide break in diplomatic relations with Spain, instead of 


leaving the matter for the Assembly. 
ame as in veto 2. 


U. 8. 8. R. vetoes this contention on the basis of a San Francisco 
agreement which stated that: “The decision regarding the pre- 
liminary question as to whether or not * * * 


a matter is pro- 


cedural must be taken by a vote of 7 members of the Security 
Council, including the concurring votes of permanent members. 


Same as veto 4. 
U.S. 8. R. maintained that admission could not be recommended be- 


cause it did not have diplomatic relations with Transjordan. 


Recommendation that Ireland be admitted to the United Nations. ............ copes veto 6. 
0. ; 
Soviet Union held that no charges had been brought against Bulgaria 


and Yugoslavia and that to name an investigating committee 
would ‘‘cast a certain shadow on them,” as well as on Albania. 


British resolution stating that the Corfu mine field could not have been laid | Soviet Union could not agree that the resolution represented the true 
situation in connection with the mine incident. 

U.S. 8. R. held that the Security Council had no power to compel 
any country to admit an investigating commission and that the 


resolution could only create additional complications. 





Do. 





What it amounts to is this: We had 
bypassed the United Nations by taking 
unilateral action in Greece and we were 
trying by parliamentary maneuvers 
within the Security Council to force the 
Russians to endorse our actions in 
Greece, which I have always contended 
were indefensible because of the fact 
that we were bypassing the United Na- 
tions and because of the undemocratic 
and collaborationist nature of the Greek 
Government which we were supporting. 

If we reverse the circumstances and 
put the shoe on the other foot, we find 
that the reason for the very first veto 
Was our endeavor to have dismissed 
charges against Great Britain for hav- 
ing troops in Syria and Lebanon. 





Same as veto 6. 


Do. 
U.S. S. R. contended that nothing had transpired to alter its views on 
the Greek situation. 


U.8.8. R. pointed out that ifaction on the Australian proposal above 
[veto 15] was inacceptable, then this proposal “should be considered 
inacceptable even to a greater degree.” ; 

Russia contended that Italy was not eligible for membership, pending 
ratification of peace treaty. 

Same as veto 17. : 

U. 8. 8. R. contended that adoption of resolution would be a con- 
fession of the Security Council of its inability to solve the problem 
and an evasion of its responsibility. 

See veto 4. 

U. 8. 8. R. contended that it would at an 
with Finland, Hungary, Rumania, an 
would never vote for any of them separately. 

Same as veto 21. 


time admit Italy together 
Bulgaria at one time, but 





In that very first issue put before the 
Security Council we set a pattern by 
trying to protect our friends. 

Then, Mr. President, there were five 
vetoes on Spain. Frankly, I wish that 
our country had been on the other side 
of this issue and had taken the initiative 
in seeking concrete action against Mr. 
Franco. I do not believe that our posi- 
tion in seeking an out for this Fascist 
dictator has enhanced our standing 
among the peoples of the world as a de- 
fender of democracy. 

Finally, Mr. President, there are 10 
vetoes around the admission of different 
countries to the United Nations. On 
each occasion we and Britain were seek- 
ing admission for nations friendly to us 
and the Russians insisted that the na- 
tions seeking admission and friendly to 
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them be included and that all should be 
voted upon at one time. 

Every time there was a Russian veto, 
the press put it in banner headlines. 
The headlines did not say, however, that 
the vetoes were so often on the same 
matters. 

TERRITORIAL EXPANSION 


I come now to the question of terri- 
torial expansion. A great deal has been 
made of who has been expanding, and 
where. The question has been raised as 
to whether the Russians’ behavior is 
proof that they want to engulf the world. 

I do not believe it can properly be said 
that the Russians expanded when they 
regained territories which hostile powers 
had separated from them by armed in- 
vasion. However, it cannot be denied 
that the Russians have now included sev- 
eral other nations in their sphere of in- 
fluence, not by direct military action, 
perhaps, but by techniques of ideological 
infiltration in much the same way that 
we use dollar diplomacy. 

In accordance with an agreement with 
Great Britain to which I have previously 
referred, governments friendly toward 
Russia were established in Rumania and 
Bulgaria. 

In direct contravention of that agree- 
ment, Yugoslavia, which was to be in 
the British sphere of influence, failed to 
behave according to Churchill’s plan and 
it set up a government friendly to Russia. 

Czechoslovakia now has a Communist 
government and is in the Russian sphere, 
but it was in the Russian sphere before 
the change of government. 

At any rate the Russians are not alone 
in their expansion of their spheres of in- 
fluence. 

Despite our protestations that we do 
not want any territory, we have taken 
possession of a number of Pacific islands 
without anyone’s permission but simply 
by informing the United Nations we were 
going to do it. 

We are firmly established in Okinawa. 

Japan is certainly under our influence. 

We occupy half of Korea. 

Turkey has come under our domina- 
tion to a large extent. We are in Greece 
with armaments and increasing numbers 
of military personnel. 

We are in China at least as much as 
are the Russians. 

We are exploiting the oil of Iran and 
have a military mission and a sizable eco- 
nomic mission there. 

We are still in Greenland despite the 
vigorous protests of Denmark. 

We are establishing air bases in north 
Africa. 

Arabia would certainly be classified as 
being under our sphere of influence. 

We have aided and abetted the Dutch 
in their nefarious subversion of Indo- 
nesian freedom, and we have furnished 
the military supplies that enabled the 
French to reestablish themselves in Indo- 
China. 

The western zone of Germany is under 
our domination, as the eastern zone is 
under Soviet domination. 

The question of who has expanded the 
farthest from home, of which power is 
closer to the frontiers of the other, can 
be easily settled by taking a tape measure 
and a glove and measuring from the bor- 
ders of the United States and likewise 
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from the borders of the U.S. S. R. to the 
farthest point of each country’s occupa- 
tion or domination. 

Another good comparison is to meas- 
ure from the farthest point of the other 
country’s domination, for instance, from 
Yugoslavia at the present moment to the 
United States, and from our German 
zone or from our Korean zone to Russian 
territory, and then easily establish which 
country is closest to the homeland of the 
other. 

I contend that we are at least equally 
guilty in the matter of expansion. 

RUSSIANS NOT GANGSTERS 


One more point, Mr. President, in this 
argument as to whether the Russians are 
the only menace to peace in the world. 
I have heard people say that we cannot 
deal with the Russians because their 
leaders are gangsters and tyrants. I 
cannot agree with that premise. I never 
heard of tyrants who worked long hours 
to improve the economic condition of 
their subjects. 

This seems to be one of the most seri- 
ous complaints that Mr. Kravchenko has 
to make against Russia in his book I 
Choose Freedom. Mr. Kravchenko, a 
former Russian official, complains at 
length over the fact that Russian Gov- 
ernment executives must work long hours 
trying to make their economy work ever 
better and thereby raise the standard of 
living of the Russian people. 

The Russians have improved the living 
standards of their people to an unprece- 
dented degree in a very brief period of 
time. I have read in the press recently 
that their progress in the last year 
has been phenomenal. The Russians 
spend more money for education than 
any other nation in the world. I never 
heard of a gangster or a tyrant educating 
the people they intended to exploit. It is 
contended, of course, that they do not 
truly educate their people because they 
fill them full of Communist propaganda, 

AMERICA IS BEST 


I got quite a bit of pro-American prop- 
aganda along with my schooling. I 
think it is only natural and proper that 
a nation should bring up their young to 
believe that their country is the best in 
the world. As I said, I was taught to 
believe that, and the older I grow the 
more I become convinced that this is by 
far the best country on earth. 

That is why I am arguing here today, 
Mr. President, that the Russians are not 
so bad as they have been painted, that 
it is possible to get along with Russia. 
In trying to point out that the Russians 
are not all bad I am aware that I am 
laying myself open to what I know will be 
a campaign of vilification which will cer- 
tainly be hard to stand up under. If I 
did not love my country, if I were willing 
to see it destroyed, I would skip the whole 
thing. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sparkman in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Idaho yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I stated yesterday, 


and I repeat, I want the American people 
to have freedom of expression, and so 
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far as I am concerned, the fact that the 
Senator might be running for a political 
office, the fact that he might have some 
views different from my own, does not 
make me feel that he is not just as good 
a Senator as sits in the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. I am only sorry to 
say that his belief that every man in this 
country has a right to say what he thinks, 
and even think what he thinks, is not 
shared by many people, and the freedoms 
which we have considered to be tradi- 
tionally American are becoming severely 
circumscribed. I am afraid that if the 
trend is not stopped, we shall be in a 
very sad state, so far as our civil liber- 
ties are concerned. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lopce in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. It is not necessary for 
the Senator from Idaho to have testi- 
monials as to his patriotism and Ameri- 
canism, but I wish to say that I do not 
want the moment to pass without attest- 
ing that I subscribe to every word and 
sentiment just expressed so well by the 
Senator from New Mexico. In my opin- 
ion there is not a better American in the 
United States Senate, or in America, 
than the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I thank the Senator 
from Florida sincerely, from the bottom 
of my heart. He knows the high regard 
I have for him without my saying it. 

Mr. President, if we admit that Russia 
is as bad as so many among us seem to 
think she is, we might as well give up 
and prepare for atomic war, and we are 
told that would mean we might just as 
well go out and dig graves for ourselves 
and our families. I am not prepared to 
do that, regardless of the consequences 
to myself. While there is life, there is 
hope. 

Mr. President, to admit that the Rus- 
sians are as bad as they have been 
painted would leave but one alternative— 
a show-down fight, which the experts 
say would mean not only the end of 
Russia, but the end of us—the end of 
civilization, and probably the extermina- 
tion of all life on this planet. 

FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY 


I am making this presentation and 
inviting the violent abuse that will prob- 
ably be heaped upon me as being pro- 
Russian because I love my country and 
its people. I shall go beyond that, and 
say that I love all people everywhere. 
If I did not love my country, if I did not 
place the welfare of its people above my 
own welfare, quite frankly, I would be 
on the other side of this argument. I 
would join in the brave, breast-beating 
against Russia, because, Mr. President, 
the handwriting is clear on the wall. It 
will take something little short of a 
miracle to push us back from the brink 
of destruction where we stand at the 
present moment. 

I know full well that if we become en- 
gaged in this conflict, if war comes to 
this continent as it surely will this time, 
there will be a great wave of hysteria and 
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a search for goats to sacrifice to appease 


the wrath of the people. I am convinced 
that, if that comes to pass, I will indeed 
be fortunate if I do not wind up behind 
the barbed wire of a concentration camp. 
Indeed, my life may well be forfeit for the 
stand I am taking here today. ‘ 

If I were easily terrified, frankly, I 
would turn my back on what to some 
may seem a hopeless struggle to preserve 
sanity in this world, and make my peace 
with those who will be shouting “We 
were right!” should war break out. I 
cannot do that. For the sake of my wife 
and children, I almost wish I could. 
But it is not that simple, really. We 
cannot save ourselves by hiding in the 
mob and joining in the clamor because 
in another war the mob will be de- 
stroyed—all of us. 

ONLY COURSE 


Frankly, this is the only course I see 
open to me that presents the faintest 
avenue—the slightest gleam of hope— 
for the survival of those I love and those 
many others who trust and believe in me. 
I believe it is not too late to change the 
course of events and reestablish under- 
standing between ourselves and the 
Russians. I believe it, if for no other 
reason than that to believe otherwise 
is to adopt the fatalistic Chinese attitude 
and prepare for the inevitable end. 

We cannot make this change for the 

tter with a President who has made 
plain his hatred of Russia. We cannot 
reverse the grim march of events with 
the present Congress when so many of 
its Members have tried to see who could 
outdo the other in stirring up the hatred 
of the people against Russia. 

I believe these conditions will be 
changed. I have unbounded confidence 
in the good judgment of the American 
people. 

I shall continue fighting for peace be- 
cause unless peace is preserved there well 
may be no life; and without life certainly 
there is no hope. 

While I cannot bring myself to the 
faith in nonviolence of Mahatma Gandhi, 
I would like to point out that, by faith 
and individual effort, with no finances, 
no armies, and no violence, Gandhi con- 
quered the British Empire and won free- 
dom for his people. 

I am no pacifist; no advocate of peace 
at any price. I do not believe in appeas- 
ing any nation. As David Lawrence 
pointed out in his column a few days ago, 
a great and powerful nation such as ours 
cannot appease a weak nation such as 
Russia. We could be magnanimous and 
try to find some solution, but it remains 
for the weak to appease the strong. 

I refuse to resign myself or my people 
to atomic destruction until every other 
recourse is exhausted. Until one real 
and honest effort has been made to reach 
an understanding with the Russians— 
when a sincere attempt at peaceful coop- 
eration has been made and failed—there 
is time then for this grand final gesture 
of dying gloriously. 

When I put myself in the place of the 
Russians, I can see why they have many 
reasons to mistrust and fear us and our 
intentions. But it is quite possible that 
only an expression from the American 
people demanding that an all-out, sin- 
cere effort be made to rescue the United 
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Nations and to convince the Russians 
that we have no designs against them, is 
the only thing that will save the world 
from destruction. I have confidence that 
the American people will deliver such a 
mandate at the first opportunity. 

Mr. President, I have introduced a bill 
in the nature of a substitute for the 
measure now under consideration. It 
has been printed and is on the desks, of 
Senators. 

I should like to discuss both measures 
for comparative purposes. 

I shall take up the bipartisan measure 
first. 

There is not a great deal I have to say 
about this so-called Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948. When I told my wife 
the other day that the name had been 
changed, and now it was E. C. A—ECA— 
she asked, “What does that stand for? 
European Corporation of America?” I 
think that would be a good name for it, 
Mr. President. 

It will create a host of new bureau- 
crats, some of whom will have almost 
kingly power over the lives of people in 
foreign countries. 

They will have power to guarantee in- 


vestments, presumably, of course, on a ° 


basis of the necessity of the project to 
the success of our plans. 

In the past it has all too often turned 
out that friends and business associates 
profit from such arrangement. 


Although I am not a lawyer, it seems — 


to me that the strings attached to our 
help are more embarrassing and the 
compliance requirements more stringent 
than when our Federal Government 
grants aid to our States here at home. 

I have been trying to find out just 
what this Marshall plan, ERP, BERP, or 
ECA is all about. I have been wading 
through the mountain of stuff the Gov- 
ernment committees have gotten out and 
I have -ead some of the testimony, obvi- 
ously not all of it, for it was presented 
to us the first of this week. 

Most of the witnesses seem to talk 
all around the plan, but they never quite 
let us in on what it does. 

They tell how much we need to help 
Europe—but never just how much this 
plan really does help Europe. 

I think I have now figured out what 
the plan is all about and how it works, 
what it ts going to mean for us and for 
the French or Italian farmer and worker 
and his family. 

Western Europe is like a bottom-land 
farmer who has been hit by a flash flood. 
His fields have been flooded, his barn 
washed away, his machines rusted, most 
of his cattle drowned, the food in his 
cellar spoiled by the spring flood coming 
down the river. He is really in bad 
shape. And most of the other fellows 
living near him are in the same shape. 
So they go to the banker in the next town 
and ask for help, for a loan to buy flour 
and seed and the machines they need to 
get back on their feet again. The 
banker calls in one of the farmers, Ernie 
we might call him, and says: 

“Ernie, I’ll be glad to lend you money. 
You have a good reputation with all the 
merchants in town and you’ve always 
been a good risk. And besides you and 
most of the other boys are in the same 
church that.we belong to.” 
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“But you know, Ernie,” says the 
banker, “this is a big thing. We get 
these floods every couple of years and 
we’ve got to do something about that 
river besides just helping you boys get 
over this year’s trouble. 

“You know, even while the flood was 
on the board of directors of the bank 
met and we decided we ought to get 
everybody in town to pitch in and help 
out. We're putting on a big show for 
your benefit. Everybody is donating 
something and promises to help out. In 
the meantime, why don’t you get to- 
gether with all the other fellows on your 
side of the river and draw up a careful 
estimate of what you all need to get back 
into production.” 

Ernie thinks that is a good idea. So 
he goes home and talks it over with his 
wife, and she thinks it is a good idea, 
too. So they start calling all the other 
farmers on their side of the river to get 
together and draw up an estimate of 
what they all need so they can submit it 
to the banker. 

But Ernie’s wife suddenly says: “Er- 
nie, what about the farmers on the other 
side of the river? ‘They’re worse off 
than we are, and if we do anything on 
this side, they’ll have to do something 
on the other side or it won’t do any of 
us any good. Besides we do quite a little 
horse trading with them. And some of 
them are my kinsfolk.” 

Ernie, who has never liked the boys 
on the other side of the river, especially 
his wife’s family, reluctantly agrees it 
might be a good idea to invite the fel- 
lows on the other side of the river. But 
he remembers the banker told him to 
invite just the boys on his side of the 
river. So he asks the banker about it. 

The banker says, “Well, go ahead and 
invite them, but you might tell them 
we’re going to have some drastic changes 
in the way they run their farms if they 
want to join up with us on this thing.” 

So Ernie invites them and tells them 
what they are going to have to do. 
When they hear of some of these in- 
tended changes, they walk out, which 
makes Ernie feel just fine, because he 
never liked them anyway. 

So Ernie and all the boys on his side 
of the river get together. They sit 
around a while figuring how little they 
can get along on and must borrow from 
the banker. We will call the banker 
Harry. So a couple of weeks later in 
they all come to see Harry, the banker. 
Ernie brings his wife along, because she 
has always been the manager in their 
home. 

The banker, Harry, takes a look at 
their estimate and goes into a huddle 
with his board of directors, which in- 
cludes all the businessmen in town. 
Then he calls Ernie and Henri and 
Rocco and all the other boys in and tells 
them, “Fine, boys. We've cut your fig- 
ures here and there a little, but they 
looked good to us. This looks like a real 
job. Now there are only a couple of 
things to do before you all sign up for 
your loans.” 

Then Harry begins to tell them about 
the conditions of the loan. 

By this time the boys and their fami- 
lies are pretty desperate; things are get- 
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ting tougher. They are not in the mood 
to bargain or argue much. 

Harry says, “First, boys, we’re not go- 
ing to be able to let you have all the 
seed you need, and we’ll have to cut 
down on any tractors. Ernie can’t have 
that hay baler, and Henri can’t get that 
manure spreader, and Rocco can’t have 
that plow, and it looks as though we 
won’t be able to let any of you have any 
of the milking machines.” 

“You see,” says Harry, “we’re sending 
the tractors and the seed and the plows 
and the milking machines over to Heinz 
over there, the guy who lets his pigs 
through your fences to run all over your 
cornfield every couple of years to fatten 
them up free of charge. He’s in a bad 
way, but it looks like he can get back on 
his feet faster than any of you other 
fellows.” 

“But don’t worry,” says Harry, “we’ve 


got some flour ready for you and we've. 


got some cases of bran flakes for your 
families. And I'll tell you what—we'll 
let you have some new oil burners. 

“We just got in a shipment straight 
from the East, from a factory I have an 
interest in, best little oil burners you 
ever saw. Once you put these in, none 
of you will have to go out and cut wood 
for your stoves, and we’ll be able to send 
in oil trucks regularly so you can buy 
oil from us.” 

“Now, let’s see,” said the banker, “this 
isn't just a matter of tiding you boys 
over the next harvest. It’s a big plan 
so you can get out of debt and get back 
on your feet in four years. It looks to 


me like you'll have to sell more milk 


and raise more wheat for sale. You 
won’t be able to keep any of that wheat 
for seed. And you'd better cut down on 
your kitchen gardens for the next cou- 
ple of years and stick to raising the 
things you can sell. You'll have to sell 
all your milk and butter in town. Be- 
sides you can buy canned food, anyway.” 

So Ernie says, “Well, I guess that’s all 
right but we could help ourselves out a 
bit by trading with the boys across the 
river—they will grow good vegetables as 
soon as they can get some cultivators 
and clear the muck off their land.” 

But Harry has an answer to that. He 
says, “Sure, go ahead and trade with 
them, but you cannot help them clear 
the muck off and you cannot sell them 
anything we send you even if they can 
use it better than you—and we are going 
to make mighty certain they will not be 
able to buy any of these things from us 
ere in town.” 

That is all right by Ernie, but his wife 
starts to do a little figuring. Without 
the milking machines and the tractor 
and the cultivator, that means the kids 
and she will have to work night and 
day; the kids will not be able to go back 
to school. And without the food from 
across the river, that means they are not 
going to get as much to eat. 

“And then, what about repaying the 
loan?” Ernie asks the banker. 

“Oh, that is all right,” says Harry. 
“We know it will take a long time to pay 
this, so we have worked out a long-term 
asrangement. We will let you have most 
of the things you need free out of dona- 
tions by the people who work here in 
town and the rest you can pay for by 
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building a special crib on your farm and 
putting aside a part of your crop or some 
of your butter every month for us.” 

“And what do we do with the stuff 
we put aside that way?” asks Ernie. 

“Well,” says Harry, “we have not quite 
figured that out. We do not want it in 
town here—it might make prices drop. 
But maybe some of the merchants who 
will be selling you things can come in 
and take it—or swap it for a partnership 
with you. We have not got that quite 
figured out. Anyway, you will not have 
to worry about it.” 

“Oh, and there is something else,” says 
Harry. 

“After all, this is a kind of new idea. 
We have got to see that it works right, 
so we are sending a man to live with 
you to see that everything is done right, 
and that you do not waste the stuff we 
are sending you. 

“He will keep a record of everything 
we send you and he will see tu it that 
you do not trade with the boys across the 
river, and that you put aside the right 
amount to keep up payments to us. 

“We will just move him right in and 
he can live with your family. 

“Looks like you will have to give up 
your bedroom for a while. 

“Be sure to feed him well. He is our 
agent, and he will tell you just exactly 
what you have got to do every day.” 

Ernie begins to scratch his head at 
that idea. 

But that is not all. The banker then 
goes on to say, “Of course, we will take 
a mortgage on your farm and your house 
and your cattle.” 

Ernie’s wife pipes up just then and 
says, “And how long do you think we 
will take to start paying off the mort- 
gage and getting out of debt?” 

“Oh,” says the banker, “by the end of 
4 years, you’ll be just a little worse off— 
we figure 10 percent worse off—than you 
were in 1938.” 

“Yes,” thinks Ernie’s wife, “that’s 
the year two of the boys had to be kept 
out of school because we couldn’t buy 
shoes and we couldn’t afford a doctor 
for me when I was sick.” 

Ernie is a little puzzled by this gener- 
osity. But Harry has a couple of other 
little strings in his pocket. 

“In the first place,” says Harry, “we 
want to see you boys on this side of the 
river form yourselves into a little associa- 
tion for your own protection against the 
boys on the other side of the river.” 

“W" at for?” speaks up the missus. 

“Well, you never can tell,” says Harry. 
“They’re a bad crew over there. Ii’s 
true they’re worse off than you are, 
but they’re up to no good. And we’ve 
got to protect ourselves. So we're 
forming a little protective association. 

“And,” he adds, “we’ve already made 
Heinz treasurer of the association be- 
cause he’s got a bigger farm and he’s 
getting a bigger loan from us.” 

By this time Ernie is in no position 
to argue. Of course, he remembers that 
Heinz came over one time and mistreated 
his daughter. He let his stock overrun 
the farm, and one thing and another; 
but Ernie is in no position to talk back. 
He needs that sack of flour and a hoe— 
since he cannot get a tractor and culti- 
vator to replace his old- one—and a 
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couple of cords of wood—or rather, the 
oil burner. Besides, he never liked the 
fellows across the river anyway. So he 
agrees. 

But just as he is ready to sign on the 
dotted line, the banker leans over, pats 
him on the back and says, “Oh, by the 
way, there’s one other thing. You know, 
I have some farm lands myself, the other 
side of town. My farms also turn out 
butter and wheat and cattle. I sell my 
stuff right here in town, so you boys will 
have to market your stuff somewhere 
else, not in this town.” 

Just then Ernie’s missus, who has been 
sitting there all this time pretty quiet, 
pipes up and says, “By the way, Harry, 
what do we need that new protective as- 
sociation for when we have that big new 
United Neighbors Cooperative that we 
set up right after the last flood? Every- 
body on both sides of the river belongs 
to it, except for Heinz and a couple of 
others who won’t act neighborlike. We 
were getting all set to build a dam and 
dikes on both sides of the river to hold 
the floodwaters. We can’t build a dike 
just on our side of the river. Whatever’s 
going to happen to that big co-op which 
we all joined to build that dike? You’re 
a member, too, you know.” 

“Oh, you mean that big United Neigh- 
bors Co-op,” says Harry. “That’s just 
window dressing. That’s no good for our 
kind of people.” 

By this time Ernie is so weary of all 
these conditions that he is in no shape to 
say anything more. So he signs the 
mortgage and the agreement—and de- 
spite the fact that they have to form a 
new protective association, each farmer 
has to sign a separate agreement with 
the bank. 

Just as Ernie is going out the door of 
the bank with a slip to get a sack of flour, 
a hoe, and the oil burner the banker calls 
out to him: 

“Oh, Ernie, by the way, there’s just 
one other thing. I’m afraid you’re going 
to have to divorce your wife. She’s a 
Red. She wants to work with these peo- 
ple across the river in that big United 
Neighbors Co-op. She’s not our kind.” 

Mr. President, that is the Marshall 
plan, ERP, BERP, or whatever we choose 
to callit. What we are telling the people 
of Europe is that they cannot have the 
machines they need to rebuild their in- 
dustry, but they must export more any- 
way. 

We tell them that they cannot have as 
much food as they will need, but we will 
send them plenty of tobacco. 

We call this a recovery program, but 
admit that at the end of it they will be 
10 percent worse off than in 1938. We 
tell them they can trade with eastern 
Europe, but we make it impossible for 
them to do so except by bootleg trade be- 
tween the two areas. 

Instead of lending money to Poland 
or returning Yugoslavia’s gold so they 
can produce more coal and grain for 
western Europe, we shall be shipping the 
coal and grain to Europe. We are mak- 
ing Europe convert to oil burners so that 
our Standard Oil and Texaco concessions 
in the Middle East can make more money 
selling oil to Europe. We tie them up in 
such tight controls that they cannot 
breathe without calling on the American 
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administrator. They cannot export or 
import without getting his permission. 
We demand a separate plan and agree- 
ment for each country. We make them 
adhere to our ideas on currency, credits, 
and tariffs. We make them open up 
their industries to American monopolies. 

Our administrator will have supreme 
control over growing blocks of their cur- 
rency which he can use in any way he 
wishes, to buy out control of their indus- 
tries, to cause inflation or deflation, or to 
help favorite sons. 

What happens at the end of 4 years? 
The experts themselves admit that at the 
end of this 4-year program, Europe will 
be eating less than it did in 1938. A’ for 
recovery, by limiting the kinds of goods 
we are sending them, we are indefinitely 
postponing recovery. 

At the same time, we are doing the 
reverse for Germany. 

We are sending Germany more ma- 
chines and capital goods and helping to 
rebuild Germany as the center of a west- 
ern federation which we are forcing down 
the throats of the people she devastated. 

American big business moves into 
western Europe and can take over con- 
trol, lock, stock, and barrel. All we ask 
is that they join us in fighting the cold 
war. 

Earlier I pointed out that the people 
wanted and still want this program to 
be administered through the United 
Nations. 

I was very happy to find the United 
Nations mentioned on page 2, and again 
on page 34, where there are three brief 
paragraphs devoted to the United 
Nations. 

I am glad the paragraphs are devoted 
to the United Nations, inasmuch as there 
are very few in high places who are de- 
voted to the United Nations. 

The bill provides that the President 
is authorized to request the cooperation 
of or the use of the services and facili- 
ties of the United Nations. The United 
Nations enters into the picture in a posi- 
tive way not at all. 

Oh, yes, we will send the United Na- 
tions copies of our report to Congress 
on the operations conducted under this 
act and will send them copies of agree- 
ments concluded by the United States 
and participating countries if such regis- 
tration is required by the Charter of the 
United Nations. We are not going to 
give the United Nations anything we do 
not have to. 

That is all for the United Nations. 

The bill calls for the creation of an 
advisory committee to be paid on a day- 
to-day basis, which means, of course, 
that the membership will have to be 
people of independent means, free to 
come and go and not be encumbered with 
the embarrassing necessity of holding 
down a regular job. That will insure 
that they are from the upper crust. 

The bill establishes another joint con- 
gressional committee. That will mean 
another chairman’s job and another 
committee staff. We will beat the Re- 
organization Act yet. It is already in 
almost as bad shape as the United Na- 
tions. That is very desirable, of course. 

What I should like to point out partic- 
ularly about this bill is the use of fine 
language and phrases in the declaration 
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of policy, such as “the restoration or 
maintenance in European countries of 
principles of individual liberty, free in- 
stitutions, and genuine independence” 
and “it is declared to be the policy of the 
United States to sustain and strengthen 
principles of individual liberty, free in- 
stitutions and genuine independence.” 

As I have said, Mr. President, these 
are fine, high-sounding phrases; but how 
well do they stand up when we look at the 
actual operation of the Truman doctrine 
abroad? 

Frankly, Mr. President, as I have pre- 
viously stated, I do not believe that any- 
one truly thinks that this program is 
going to be any different in operation 
than the so-called assistance we have 
been giving to foreign nations up to now. 

So let us see how we sustain and 
strengthen the principles of individual 
liberty and free institutions when we 
move in. 

In the New York Herald Tribune of 
Monday, March 8, there was an article, 
almost a full column in length, written 
by Homer Bigart from Athens. It be- 
gins like this: 

Nicholas Kolyvas, former Minister of Jus- 
tice, said today that the current wave of mass 
arrests, deportations, and executions was the 
result of the Greek Government's interpreta- 
tion of the Truman doctrine. It believes, he 
said, that Washington desires ruthless sup- 
pression of the left as an implementation of 
President Truman's containment of commu- 
nism theme. 


Mr. President, for many months I have 
seen accounts in our press, with mo- 
notonous regularity, stating that 30, 40, 
or 50 Greeks had been shot that day— 
not killed in battle, Mr. President, but 
lined up and shot because they did not 
agree and see eye to eye with the govern- 
ment that is presently in power in Greece. 
That government, which we are support- 
ing, Mr. President, is under the domina- 
tion of people who collaborated with the 
Nazis—stooges of Adolf Hitier. The peo- 
ple who are being killed by hundreds, yes, 
by thousands, are the ones who fought 
against Hitler’s occupation. 

To return to Mr. Kolyvas, the former 
Greek Minister of Justice, he has this to 
say: 

“I suppose I’ll be labeled a Communist and 
a traitor for saying this, but I believe these 
convictions should have been reviewed.” 


Poor Kolyvas. 

I read further: 

“Remember, some of these crimes were 
committed in a period of extreme political 
upheaval and at a time when both British 
and American broadcasts were urging the 
EAM to neutralize and repress all elements 
collaborating with the Germans.” 


In other words, the government we are 
supporting in Greece is now shooting the 
people who fought against them when 
they were governing for Adolf Hitler. 

Mr. Bigart has this to say about the 
present government, or rather he is still 
quoting Mr. Kolyvas, and he says: 

In the matter of individual freedom, the 


coalition government of Liberals and Popu- 
lists— 


Of course, the Populists are the Royal- 
ists— 
this government created last September by 
Loy W. Henderson, State Department Di- 


He will be next. 





rector of Near Eastern and African Affairs, 
has proved far more repressive than even 
the predominantly rightist governments 
which preceded it, Mr. Kolyvas maintained. 
He said thousands of suspected leftists have 
been deported without trial, journalists ar- 
rested for criticizing the government, and 
civil servants purged for disloyalty without 
benefit of the right of appeal. 


Of course, Mr. President, we shall not 
let the last item, the one about the dis- 
missal of civil servants without the right 
of appeal, bother us too much, We arein 
the same boat here at home. I wonder if 
the perpetrators of our bipartisan for- 
eign policy are using Greece as an experi- 
mental laboratory to see just how far you 
can go in kicking people around, with an 
eye to applying the lesson learned here at 
home later on. 

Also, I should like <o refer back to this 
person, Loy W. Henderson. It seems 
that he is the ringleader in the nefarious 
scheme to have us back down from our 
stand on Palestine. Also, I understand, 
Mr. President, that a Vice President does 
not have a great deal to do, so I hope I 
shall be allowed the pleasure, after Jan- 
uary 20, 1949, of personally carrying to 
Mr. Henderson a note saying, “Loy, we 
disaffiliate.” 

Just below the article to which I have 

een referring is another, the heading 
of which is: “Van Fleet escapes blast 
plot.” 

It seems, Mr. President, that the top 
military man we have in Greece, Maj. 
Gen. James A. Van Fleet, narrowly missed 
being blown up. 

One of these days somebody is going to 
get blown up—someone important. 
What shall we do then, Mr. President? 

Below that article is another one with 
this heading: “Turkey wants United 
States aid to take economic form.” 

The article points out, strangely 
enough, that the Turks, who have al- 
ways been known as more or less blood- 
thirsty fellows, feel that we are sending 
them too many guns, and they would 
like to have something to eat and wear, 
if we do not mind. 

Let us read from the dispatch: 

Ankara sources who cannot be quoted said 
that the military aid program was drawn 
up in haste. They said the general staff had 
no time to consider all the aspects of the 


program suggested by the first American 
mission. 


At the time when aid to Turkey was 
first proposed, Mr. President, I heard 
stories to the effect that the Turks did 
not want any aid; that we practically had 
to threaten them in order to make them 
accept any aid at all. This dispatch 
would seem to bear these stories out, 
because it speaks of the program sug- 
gested by the first American mission. 
We just made them take it, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We are making everyone take 
something. Perhaps they do not have 
enough money with which to buy it; but 
by heavens, someone must take it. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
quote from an editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune of Saturday, 
March 6, 1948, to further bolster my 
contention that the bipartisan coalition 
is absolutely insincere in its protesta- 
tions that we are seeking to spread de- 
mocracy all over the world. 
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But first let us understand that the 
Herald Tribune is supporting the ERP— 
or the Marshall plan or ECA or what- 
ever we call it. They have not yet come 
to the realization that what they are 
supporting is just some more of what 
they are condemning in this editorial. 
The editorial has this to say: 

At the same time that the information 
division of the American aid mission— 


That is the one in Greece— 


was reassuring the world to the effect that 
the Greek press enjoys as real a freedom as 
that existing in the United States, two 
Athens editors were being jailed for ex- 
pressing criticism of a type that could never 
have been questioned in this country, even 
in wartime. These editors, who are Social- 
ists (but anti-Communists) had attacked the 
government for executing political prison- 
ers who had been in jail since 1944. The 
crimes they were accused of had been com- 
mitted against the German Nazi and Italian 
Fascist occupation forces. Since they had 
been in jail for more than 3 years they could 
obviously have had no part in the recent 
and current guerrilla activities. 


Imagine that, Mr. President. Those 
poor devils had been in jail since 1944. 
They were thrown in jail by Hitler’s and 
Mussolini’s boys, for crimes they had 
committed against the occupation. In 
other words, they were patriots. But 
now the Greek Government which we are 
supporting over there takes those poor 
fellows out of jail—that is to say, the 
ones who are still alive—and shoots 
them, 

I read further: 

The reasons given for their execution at 
this time are hardly flattering to the United 
States. During the period when the British 
were advising the Greeks, it was felt that the 
death sentences would not be carried out be- 
cause of the likelihood of unfavorable reac- 
tion by British public opinion and the 
British Labor Government. Now that the 
British have been replaced by the Americans, 
this consideration apparently no longer 
holds. 


So they take the boys out and shoot 
them. 

Do you not think, Mr. President, that 
we are just a little off base when we 
criticize what goes on in any other 
country while these things are happen- 
ing in Greece? Do you not think we are 
just a little bit hypocritical when, in 
writing a bill which will enable us to 
carry our Greek-Turkish program to 
other countries, we put in words and 
phrases, such as these, which I quote 
from the bill we are considering? 


To sustain and strengthen principles of in- 
dividual liberty, free institutions. 


I cannot and I will not vote to inflict 
on other people the sad fate that has 
overtaken the Greeks since we set out to 
teach them about democracy. 

Miz. President, are the American people 
and the American mission in Greece con- 
doning brutality and murder, or are they 
not? Where is there an American note 
to Greece like the one our State Depart- 
ment sent to Czechoslovakia last week? 
And where, incidentally, is the British 
Labor Government, and what is it doing 
about Greece? Which American spokes- 
men for the Truman doctrine and its 
successor, the Marshall plan, have spoken 
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out in the name of this Government 
against what is happening in Greece? 
We have an American economic mission 
in Greece. We have an American mili- 
tary mission there too, guiding and in- 
structing the Greek Army, which is re- 
sponsible for arrests and executions. We 
have an American Ambassador in 
Greece. We have just sent over another 
top American general. Do you think for 
a moment, Mr. President, that the ar- 
rests and executions could be possible 
unless the American Government repre- 
sentatives approved them? 

In contrast to the bill before us, which 
I believe is a wasteful and war-breeding 
continuation of the Truman doctrine, I 
have presented a bill which is on the 
desks of the Senators. It embodies the 
Wallace-Taylor program for genuine for- 
eign aid through the United Nations. It 
calls for a halt to the cold-war hysteria 
of the Truman doctrine and proposes 
immediate steps toward world disarma- 
ment. 

‘While we are on the subject of the 
cold war, Mr. President, I should. like to 
digress to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to an article which appeared in the 
United States News World Report, on 
March 5, 1948. The heading reads as 
follows: 

Rejection of Russian feelers—Truman de- 
cision to fight on. 


To leave the United States News arti- 
cle for a moment, it would seem that Mr. 
Truman is a great “fighter-on-er.” I see 
that he has just announced that he in- 
tends to fight on, on another front here 
at home. 

The United States News article has 
this to say: 

Czech coup as aftermath of United States 
refusal to meet. 


In other words, Russia wanted to talk 
things over. Hard-boiled Harry refused, 
and Czechoslovakia was the goat. 

Let us follow the United States News 
a little further: 


Premier Stalin proposed, was turned down 
on a Truman meeting. 


You will note, Mr. President, that there 
is no equivocation about these state- 
ments. David Lawrence, the editor of 
the United States News, is not one to 
make such flat statements unless he can 
back them up. 

To continue: 

United States decision is to go on with 
cold war, to try to win back gains Russia 
makes in Europe. 


I digress: here, Mr. President, to say 
that that, in my opinion, is absolutely 
asinine. Unless we are prepared to use 
everything we have, right down to the 
atom bomb, we are not going to win back 
any gains that Russia has made or may 
make. The only sensible thing to do is 
to get together, end the cold war, and 
make a serious and sincere effort at co- 
operation. I do not believe that will be 
done so long as we have a Government 
so completely under the domination of 
big business and the military. 

The News article has this to say about 
the matter: 

Now moves are expected as Mr. Stalin, re- 
buffed, goes along with plans to shove United 
States out of Europe and nail down victory. 
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United States isn’t doing so well in getting 
the world straightened out, isn’t making ex- 
pected gains. 


I imagine there were those who ex- 
pected gains from the Truman doctrine 
as applied in Greece and Turkey, and 
who expect gains from the extension of 
that doctrine under the name of ECA. I 
did not expect gains at the time of the 
Greek episode. I voted against it. I 
knew that no good could come from by- 
passing the United Nations. I do not 
expect gains from the new adveniure 
we are considering except financial gains 
for the big business interests that will 
be running this program. 

The article goes on to say unequivocally 
that the Russians asked for a conference 
looking toward the ending of the cold 
war. Mr. Truman said he would not go 
to Russia. Stalin offered to meet him in 
Stockholm. Truman said no, he would 
not go any place; that if Joe wanted to 
meet him, he would have to come to the 
White House. If we are not absolutely 
determined to carry the cold war to its 
hot conclusion, why did we not suggest 
a meeting in Cuba. The President spent 
the last 2 weeks down there fooling 
around. 

However, if the President has a dread 
of meeting Mr. Stalin except on his own 
doorstep, I have a suggestion to make. 
Let us just saw off the balcony, put it on 
a warship, haul it out in the ocean some 
place and let them talk things over, sit- 
ting on Harry’s balcony. If any good 
came of such a meeting, that would be 
the best suggestion I have heard of for 
getting our money’s worth out of this 
piece of second-story work. In such a 
setting the event would make great head- 
lines. In fact, its fame might be so great 
that the episode of Romeo and Juliet 
would be erased as the top balcony inci- 
dent. 

The News article points out that Fin- 
land and Italy may be the next to pay 
the price of Mr. Truman’s well-known 
mulishness. It also says that Austria is 
very wobbly, and we all know that France 
can just as easily go one way as the other. 
The conclusions drawn by the United 
States News are these: 

Shooting war, however, .remains improb- 
able. The United States does not start 
shooting and is not likely to start shooting 
because of knowledge that shooting would 
lead to Russian troops pouring out over all 
of Europe and much of Asia. 


I agree that the Russian troops would 
fan right out if we were to start a shoot- 
ing war. I am sorry I am not so com- 
placent as the United States News ap- 
pears to be when they say we are not 
going to start a shooting war. I will 
agree with the last part of the sentence 
quoted, Mr. President, but as to our not 
starting a shooting war, Iam not so sure. 
After all, the same man is still in the 
White House, who, against the advice of 
most of America’s scientists, ordered the 
atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 
There is not much telling what he 
might do. 

He is in a very precarious position 
politically. Frankly, I would have to 
have a lot to boot to trade my political 
prospects for his right now. When the 
new party really gets up steam, there is 
no telling what might happen. There 
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are some people who would rather have 
an atomic bomb dropped on them than 
to see Henry Wallace elected President. 
So I think we do have to worry a great 
deal about whether or not we will start 
a shooting war. 

The News article goes on to say: 

Russia does not start shooting for several 
reasons. One is that she is unable to get 
at the United States directly unless in a 
sneak attack. Another is that she fears the 
effect of an atomic-bomb attack when she is 
unable to hit back in kind. A third reason 
is that Russian industry is weak and the 
Russian people tired. 


I agree with those conclusions, Mr. 
President. 

Then the News article winds up in this 
way: 

At some stage short of a shooting war one 
side or the other may tire of the fight and 
offer to talk when the other side too is in 
the mood to talk. If not, then the irrita- 
tions that are building in a cold war eventu- 
ally are to end in shooting war. Mr. Truman 
showed that he is not yet ready to talk. 


I shall put this postscript on it; I do 
not believe it makes much difference 
whether Mr. Truman is ready to talk or 
not. 

If we can prevent him issuing the or- 
ders for another Hiroshima until after 
the next election, I believe there will 
be a man in the White House in whom 
the Russians would have confidence and 
who could settle this matter very satis- 
factorily and honorably to everyone con- 
cerned. 

But, Mr. President, I got away from the 
subject in hand, which was a brief de- 
scription of the foreign aid bill I have 
introduced. My bill simply recognizes 
that we had better turn back to the 
United Nations now if we do not want 
war. The bipartisan Truman doctrine 
and the ECA would bypass the United 
Nations permanently, divide the world, 
and lead to war. My bill is based 
squarely on the Charter of the United 
Nations, which is the last best hope for 
peace. It will maintain these through 
international cooperation. It will pro- 
vide real economic aid without interven- 
tion and interference with the right of 
nations to self-determination. 

I believe the bill before us is doomed 
to certain failure. 

It will weaken and distort the Euro- 
pean economy at tremendous cost to this 
country, and it will result in American 
big business grabbing control of Euro- 
pean industry. 

Right here I should like to say that I 
am not seeking, neither shall I try, to 
weaken the measure which is now being 
considered. AsI have said, I expect it to 
pass. I shall cooperate with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Michigan 
to try to make the bill the best bill pos- 
sible. I think it will fail, but it will fail 
without my trying to hamstring it. I do 
not want that responsibility placed 
upon me. 

My bill, “the peace and reconstruc- 
tion act of 1948,” provides that the 
United States shall take the lead 
through a $5,000,000,000 contribution in 
setting up within the United Nations a 
Reconstruction and Economic Develop- 
ment Administration for Europe with 
contributions from all nations. 
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It provides for an emergency program 
to help Europe with food, fuel, and ma- 
terials until the machinery of the United 
Nations Reconstruction Administration 
is ready to operate. 

It would set up an ever-normal world 
food granary within the United Nations 
to assure a constant and continuing 
market for everything American farmers 
and all other farmers can produce and 
provide food for hungry peoples every- 
where. 

It would bar the use of the United Na- 
tions Reconstruction Fund for any mil- 
itary expenditures. 

Money would be made available to all 
European nations in need without po- 
litical strings, after each country had 
obtained approval of its Own plan from 
the United Nations Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration. 

My bill would permit universal dis- 
armament to prevent war. 

Mr. President, I believe a foreign pol- 
icy for peace must look forward eventu- 
ally to cutting military expenditures to 
10 percent of the current rate if we are 
to stop the wasteful spending of an ever- 
increasing part of our budget in a hope- 
less arms race and save ourselves from 
becoming a totalitarian military state. 

My bill is a bill for peace and recon- 
struction. The Truman doctrine in ECA 
is a bill that prepares for war and puts 
Europe on a permanent dole. 

If the American people could choOose 
freely, they would choose for peace, not 
war; for genuine reconstruction, not per- 
manent poverty. I am convinced they 
will choose our way in November. 

(Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries. ] 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The able Sena- 
tor from Idaho has submitted a substi- 
tute bill, and of course he is entitled to 
a vote upon it. Under the rules a sub- 
stitute cannot be voted upon until all 
amendments which are pending shall be 
disposed of. I think it would be logical 
to vote upon the substitute at this time. 
I therefore submit the following unani- 
mous consent proposal: 

I ask that the rule be suspended, that 
the substitute submitted by the able Sen- 
ator from Idaho be immediately pre- 
sented to the Senate, and that without 
amendment or further debate the Senate 
shall proceed by yea-and-nay vote to 
vote upon it. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico objects. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I merely wished to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry, but I 
shall wait until the Senator has con- 
cluded. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
know the Senator from New Mexico 


I yield to the 


shares my desire to proceed to a conclu- 
sion with reference to this situation. 
Certainly there could be no fairer time to 
vote on the substitute offered by the able 
Senator from Idaho than at the conclu- 
I am not even ask- 


sion of his address. 
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ing for an opportunity to discuss his 


substitute. I think it will greatly facili- 
tate the proceedings, and it would be 
highly logical, if the vote should occur 
immediately following the Senator’s ad- 
dress. I think he is in agreement with 
the suggestion, and I very earnestly re- 
quest my friend from New Mexico to per- 
mit us to proceed in that fashion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I have 
noticed that there were very few Sena- 
tors present and listening to the Senator 
from Idaho when he delivered his inter- 
esting address, and I am sure that the 
Senators are so much interested in doing 
the right thing that they would prefer 
at least to read in the Recorp the re- 
marks of the Senator from Idaho. Not- 
withstanding my great desire to cooper- 
ate with the Senator from Michigan and 
conclude the proceedings in connection 
with the subject with as little delay as 
possible, I think Senators should have an 
opportunity to read in the Recorp the 
remarks of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I submit an- 
other unanimous-consent request. I ask 
that when the Senate convenes at noon 
tomorrow, the substitute offered by the 
Senator from Idaho shall be submitted 
to the Senate, and that without amend- 
ment or further debate at that time the 
Senate shall proceed to vote by yea-and- 
nay vote upon the substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection to the request? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
inquire whether or not there is an 
amendment to the original committee 
bill pending at the present time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the 
present time there is no amendment to 
the original bill pending. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Then, I should like to 
know of any rule which prevents an 
immediate vote on the substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
opinion of the Chair there is nothing 
that would prevent the substitute being 
voted on at this time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Under my construc- 
tion of the rules, Mr. President, if a sub- 
stitute has been offered and is pending, 
and there is no amendment to the origi- 
nal bill pending, the Senate must vote 
on the substitute, and there is no reason 
on earth for avoiding a vote on the sub- 
stitute which has been submitted and is 
now pending. There is no amendment 
to the original bill pending, and there is 
no parliamentary way to avoid a vote on 
the substitute, unless some Senator 
wishes to address himsel! to the question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Of course, even 
if the substitute is pending, it could be 
the basis of continuing speeches this 
afternoon, which we know are contem- 
plated in respect to the bill itself, and 
the program of speeches probably would 
continue without voting on the substi- 
tute. The very earnest desire of the 
Senator from Michigan was to bring this 
particular phase of the matter to a defi- 
nite conclusion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I share the desire ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Michigan, 
and if Senators who have speeches 
ready would restrain themselves for a 
moment, a vote on the substitute would 
be in order, and the Senate could pro- 


Is there 
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ceed to vote on it without any delay 
whatever. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
quite correct about that. I am assum- 
ing, however, in view of the objection to 
the unanimous-consent request, that 
there would be objection to the procedure 
the Senator has indicated, and of course 
Senators have ample resources at their 
command to prevent the result. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wanted to make 
clear that there was no parliamentary 
obstacle to an immediate vote on the 
substitute. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think my sec- 
ond request meets the desire of the able 
Senator from New Mexico, and on that 
basis I am hoping it may be agreed to. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I will go 
further than that. My reason for ob- 
jecting was only in order that Senators 
might have an opportunity to familiar- 
ize themselves with the substitute, but if 
the parliamentary situation is such that 
the Senate can vote now, I am willing 
that the vote may be taken at this time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I understand the 
Senator withdraws his objection to my 
original request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the original unanimous- 
consent request of the Senator from 
Michigan? The Chair hears none, and 
the order is made. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Taytor] in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That this act may be cited as the ‘Peace 
and Reconstruction Act of 1948.’ 


“FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“Src. 2. The Congress finds that after the 
horror and devastation of World War II the 
victorious coalition, responding to the high- 
est and noblest hopes of mankind every- 
where, established the United Nations for the 
promotion and maintenance of peace. It is 
the declared purpose of the United Nations 
to maintain international peace and secu- 
rity; to take effective collective measures for 
the prevention and removal of threats to the 
peace; to develop friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and the self-determination of 
peoples; to achieve international cooperation 
in solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, or humanitarian 
character; to employ international machin- 
ery for the promotion of the economic and 
social advancement of all peoples; and to 
be a center for harmonizing the actions of 
nations in the attainment of these ends. 
Realization of these principles through the 
United Nations remains the world’s last best 
hope for peace. The United States as ini- 
tiator of the United Nations and a signatory 
to its Charter has the high responsibility of 
strengthening its organization and, through 
it, building the foundations of an enduring 
peace. 

“Yet the foreign policy of the United States 
as embodied in the Truman doctrine and as 
practiced continuously since the announce- 
ment of that doctrine has seriously weakened 
the United Nations as an instrument for 
world peace and collaboration, and negated 
the high purposes of its Charter. Instead of 
taking collective measures, through the 
United Nations, for the prevention and re- 
moval of threats to the peace, unilateral 
action under the Truman doctrine has di- 
vided the world into hostile blocs. Instead 
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of employing international machinery for the 
promotion of the economic and social ad- 
vancement of all peoples, the Truman doc- 
trine has employed the economic might of 
the United States unilaterally for political 
ends. Instead of respecting the principle of 
equal rights and the self-determination of 
peoples, the Truman doctrine has intervened 
in the internal affairs of other nations. In- 
stead of making use of the United Nations 
as a center for harmonizing the actions of 
nations, the Truman doctrine has bypassed 
the United Nations and provoked interna- 
tional suspicion and tension which, if un- 
checked, can lead only to war. 

“It is therefore declared to be the policy 
of the Congress that the United States take 
immediate steps to repudiate the Truman 
doctrine and reassert leadership in the great 
task of establishing and maintaining peace 
through the United Nations. It is the fur- 
ther policy of the Congress to respond to the 
desperate need of the European victims of 
Axis aggression for the reconstruction and 
economic development of their war-devas- 
tated lands by providing aid through the 
instrumentality of the United Nations and 
in accordance with the purpose of its Char- 
ter to employ international machinery for 
the promotion of the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples, while guarantee- 
ing their right to determine for themselves 
the forms of their social, political, and eco- 
nomic institutions, without intervention or 
interference. 


“UNITED NATIONS EUROPEAN RECONSTRUCTION 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


“Sec. 3. (a) The Congress calls upon the 
President to request the Secretary General 
of the United Nations to convene a special 
session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations at the earliest possible date. 

“(b) The Congress calls upon the Presi- 
dent to instruct the representatives of the 
United States in the General Assembly, upon 
the convening of that body, to submit a pro- 
posal for the establishment of a European 
Reconstruction and Economic Development 
Administration (herein referred to as the 
‘Administration’) within the United Nations, 
based upon the following principles: 

“(1) The Administration shall include 
representatives of the United States and of 
all European members of the United Nations. 

“(2) The Administration shall be charged 
with the administration and distribution of 
- European Reconstruction and Economic 
Development Fund (herein referred to as 
the ‘fund’). 

“(8) The fund shall be made up by volun- 
tary contributions from members of the 
United Nations, or by quotas determined by 
the Administration on the basis of ability to 
pay and shall be in the aggregate amount 
of at least $25,000,000,000 over a period of 
5 years. 

“(4) The fund shall be available to provide 
loans or grants to individual European na- 
tions for the purposes of rehabilitation, re- 
construction, and economic development, to 
the end that the immediate human suffering 
of their people may be alleviated and their 
industry and agriculture restored and placed 
on a self-sustaining basis at the earliest 
practicable time. In addition, loans and 
grants may be made available for industrial 
development, with special emphasis on the 
industrially backward nations, to raise the 
living standards of their people, provide for 
the full utilization of their natural resources 
and promote economic cooperation and world 
trade. 

“(5) Priority in the allocation of funds 
shall be given to those nations which suf- 
fered most severely from Axis aggression. 
All allocations of funds shall be based solely 
on this consideration and on the basis of 
need, without regard to the character of the 
political and social institutions of the recipi- 
ent nation and without the imposition of any 
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political conditions or any economic condi- 
tions other than those necessary to insure 
that the allocated funds will be expended for 
the purpose for which the allocation was 
made, without waste or inefficiency. 

“(6) The entire fund shall be used exclu- 
sively for peaceful purposes, and no alloca- 
tion shall be made to finance the purchase, 
manufacture, or maintenance of any military 
establishment, armaments, munitions, mili- 
tary supplies, or equipment of any kind or 
character whatsoever. 

“(7) Special attention shall be given to 
raising the levels of food production, provid- 
ing an ever-normal world food granary and 
raising the minimum nutrition and shelter 
standards of all recipient nations 

“Src. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $5,000,000,000 for the 
fiscal year commencing July 1, 1948, and a 
like sum for each of the four fiscal years next 
following, which shall be available for pay- 
ment by the United States to the European 
Reconstruction and Economic Development 
Administration from and after the date it 
is established. 


“EMERGENCY AID 


“Sec. 5. In order to provide immediate 
emergency relief to the peoples of the war 
devastated European nations pending the es- 
tablishment of the United Nation's European 
Reconstruction and Economic Development 
Administration, the President, acting through 
such departments, agencies, or independent 
establishments of the Government as he 
shall direct, may make grants to the gov- 
ernments of European nations to finance 
the procurement, from any source determined 
by the recipient of food or fuel or any com- 
modity, machinery, or equipment required 
for the production of food or fuel. In deter- 
mining the nations to which grants shall be 
made under this section, and the amounts 
of such grants, the President shall be bound 
by the provisions of subdivision (5) of section 
3 of this act and no economic, political, or 
other conditions shall be attached to such 
grants except for the united purpose expressly 
provided in subdivision (5) of section 3 of 
this act. 

“Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $500,000,000 to 
carry out the provisions of section 5 of this 
act: Provided, That no funds shall be obli- 
gated under such appropriation subsequent 
to January 1, 1949, or the date of the or- 
ganization of the United Nation’s Recon- 
struction and Economic Development Ad- 
ministration, whichever is earlier. 


“REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


“Sec. 7. From and after the effective date 
of this act, and notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the United States shall 
not in time of peace, unless the Security 
Council of the United Nations shall other- 
wise determine, give or sell to any other na- 
tion any military or naval equipment, 
munitions, arms, armament, or supplies, or 
finance the purchase of the same by any 
other nation, and any moneys heretofore 
appropriated by the Congress for any such 
purpose shall not be obligated therefor. 

“Sec. 8. It shall be the declared policy of 
the United States to promote universal dis- 
armament as a means of preventing war and 
removing the crushing burden of mounting 
armament appropriations from the people of 
all lands, including our own. To that end, 
the Congress calls upon the representatives 
of the United States in the United Nations 
to propose to the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments the immediate reduction 
by all nations in their armament and military 
expenditures for all types of armaments to 
an amount not in excess of 10 per centum 
of the current rate.” 


Mr. VANDENBERG. 
yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


I ask for the 
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Mr. RUSSELL. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. I am prepared to vote, but it oc- 
curred to me that it might be well to 
have a quorum called. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. ‘The Senator 
from Michigan understands that the or- 
der is entered for an immediate yea-and- 
nay vote, and therefore I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, with the under- 
standing that the Senate will immedi- 
ately vote thereafter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan suggests the absence 
of a quorum. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney O'Daniel 
Ball Hayden O’Mahoney 
Barkley Hickenlooper Overton 
Brewster Hill Pepper 
Bricker Hoey Reed 
Bridges Holland Revercomb 
Brooks Ives Robertson, Va. 
Buck Jenner Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Byrd Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Capehart Kem Smith 
Capper Kilgore Sparkman 
Chavez Knowland Stennis 
Conna!ly Langer Stewart 
Cooper Lodge Taft 
Cordon Lucas Taylor 
Rowney McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
I-worshak McC'ellan Thomas, Utah 
Eastland McGrath Thye 
Ecton McKellar Tobey 
Ellender Martin Vandenberg 
Ferguson Maybank Watkins 
Flanders Millikin Wherry 
Fulbright Moore Wiley 
George Murray Williams 
Green O’Conor Wilson 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 


Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BaLDWwINn] 
is absent because of the death of the 
Governor of Connecticut. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. MALoneE], the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. McCartuy], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. MorseE] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] is detained on official committee 
business. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HawkKEs] is unavoidably detained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
eight Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment the question now recurs on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tay.Lor] in the 
nature of a substitute. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BaLp- 
WIN] is absent because of the death of 
the Governor of Connecticut. If present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HAWKES] and the Senator from Iowa 
{[Mr. WILSON] are unavoidably detained. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey and the Senator from Iowa 
would vote “nay.” 
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The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BusHFIELD], the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. MALONE], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] are neces- 
Sarily absent. If present and voting, 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BusHFIELD], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], and the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. MALONE] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain] is detained on official committee 
business. If present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL] and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Younc] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] 
is absent because of illness. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. HatcuH] 
and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Mc- 
FarRLAND] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Wasington [Mr. 
Macnvuson] and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Myers] are absent on pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] is absent attending the 
funeral services of the late Governor of 
Connecticut, Hon. James L. McConaughy. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
TypINnGs] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
UmsTEAD] and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WaGNER] are _ necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. McFar.anp], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Myers], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typr1ncs], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. UmstTgEap], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 3, 
nays 74, as follows: 


YEAS—3 
Langer Pepper Taylor 

NAYS—74 
Aiken Green O’Conor 
Ball Gurney O’Daniel 
Barkley Hayden O’Mahoney 
Brewster Hickenlooper Overton 
Bricker Hill Reed 
Bridges Hoey Revercomb 
Brooks Holland Robertson, Va. 
Buck Ives Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Jenner Russell 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Capehart Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Capper Kem Sparkman 
Chavez Kilgore Stennis 
Connally Knowland Stewart 
Cooper Lodge Taft 
Cordon Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Downey McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Dworshak McClellan Thye 
Eastland McGrath Tobey 
Ecton McKellar Vandenberg 
Ellender Martin Watkins 
Ferguson Maybank Wherry 
Flanders Millikin Wiley 
Fulbright Moore Williams 
George Murray 

NOT VOTING—19 

Baldwin McFarland Umstead 
Bushfield McMahon Wagner 
Cain Magnuson White 
Donnell Malone Wilson 
Hatch Morse Young 
Hawkes Myers 


McCarthy Tydings 
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So Mr. Taytor’s amendment in the 
nature of a substitute was rejected. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Maine 
(Mr. WuITE], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Brooks], the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. BuTLeR], the junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. WuHeErry], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. EcTon], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak], 
the senior Senator from Washington [Mr., 
Macnuson], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Hawkes], the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Cain], and myself, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. It deals 
with the authorization in the bill pro- 
viding for the possible charter foreign of 
300 dry cargo ships. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maine on behalf of himself and other 
Senators will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 15, line 24, 
beginning with the word “merchant”, it 
is proposed to strike out all through 
“subsection,” on page 16, line 1. 

On page 16, beginning with line 10, it 
is proposed to strike out all through line 
20 


On page 16, line 21, it is proposed to 
strike out “(5)” and insert in lieu there- 
of “<4).” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
considered en bloc. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
should like to explain very briefly what 
the amendment involves. 

There is a provision in the bill that 
300 American ships may be chartered 
foreign. We have already adopted an 
amendment that 50 percent of the Ameri- 
can products going into this project shall 
be carried in American bottoms. This 
amendment will complement the other 
very well because, according to present 
figures, foreign-flag ships now have ap- 
proximately sufficient capacity to carry 
50 percent of the freight, and Ameri- 
cans now have a similar capacity in op- 
eration under the Maritime Commission. 
Consequently the adoption of this 
amendment will simply confirm the 
status quo and enable the intent of the 
50-percent amendment properly to be 
carried out. 

There is very great concern in the 
shipping industry over the future of our 
merchant marine. There is a very ex- 
tensive shipbuilding program going on in 
foreign countries. Fifteen million tons 
are either under construction, contracted 
for, or contemplated. For that purpose 
6,000,000 tons of steel will be required, 
and it is contemplated that 2,000,000 tons 
of such steel may come from this country. 

The State Department has recom- 
mended deferring the portion of the ship- 
construction program which has not yet 
been contracted for. The Administra- 
tor may very well desire to exercise fur- 
ther restriction as to the amount of steel 
which may be used for a priority of this 
character. Inasmuch as there are suf- 
ficient ships for the present to solve the 
problem, I hope that the construction in 
European shipyards will not be carried 
on to the limit of their present capacity, 
which is twice the normal construction. 
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However, that situation is not affected 
by this amendment, except as it may be 
an indication of our desire. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, as I understand, the Senator 
from Maine is offering an amendment to 
remove from the bill a provision authoriz- 
ing the temporary transfer of 300 of our 
Liberty ships. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Repre- 
sentative BLaNnp, of Virginia, has served 
on the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries for more than a 
quarter of a century. During 14 years 
of that time he was chairman of the 
committee. In my judgment there is no 
Member of the Congress who is more 
familiar with our merchant marine than 
is Representative BLanp. I have dis- 
cussed this question with him, and he 
tells me that in his opinion it would be 
very injurious to our merchant marine 
if we transferred any more of these 
ships to foreign countries. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I may say to the 
Senator from Virginia that 2 days ago I 
placed in the REcorp a letter from Mr. 


Buianp indicating his very serious opposi-- 


tion to such a program. At that time I 
characterized him as one of the oldest 
and best friends of the American mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I also 
wish to say that my colleague from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], who has left 
the Chamber to attend the hearings of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency on the confirmation of the nomi- 
nation of Mr. McCabe, asked me to say 
for him, if I had an opportunity to do so, 
that he is in sympathy with this 
amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the section of the bill which the able Sen- 
ator from Maine proposes to delete is the 
only section in the bill, I believe, with 
respect to which the Committee on For- 
eign Relations divided in its considera- 
tion of the bill. There was very sharp 
division in the committee on the subject. 

As the bill was originally submitted, it 
provided for not only the charter but the 
sale of ships to foreign countries. The 
committee struck out the provision for 
the sale of ships, and left in the bill the 
provision for the charter of ships. 

As chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee I am not in a position to 
approve the amendment of the Senator 
from Maine on behalf of the committee. 
But in my own personal capacity I should 
like to say that it seems to me that since 
Congress itself within the past 60 days 
has passed a bill, which has become the 
law of the land, prohibiting the charter 
or sale of any of our ships to foreign 
countries, this provision in this bill would 
be, to put it mildly, inappropriate. 

So far as the Senator from Michigan 
in his personal capacity is concerned, he 
will vote for the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Maine. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
other day, when this amendment was 
offered, to be printed and lie on the table, 
I made a brief statement with reference 
to the reason why the committee inserted 
the provision in the bill. As the Senator 
from Michigan has stated, when the bill 
came to the committee originally it car- 
ried a provision for the sale of 200 ships 
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and the chartering of 300 ships, on the 
theory that the 2,000 ships which are now 
tied up in the harbors and ports and 
streams of this country might well be 
utilized to carry some of the freight 
which is to be procured under this pro- 
posed act; and that inasmuch as it would 
require a considerable outlay of money 
to condition those ships so as to make 
them seaworthy, it might be well to char- 
ter some of them and sell some of them, 
in an aggregate number of 500, to foreign 
countries, in order to enable them to 
carry that proportion of the commodities 
to be procured in other countries than 
the United States, or even in this country 
to some extent. 

Attention was called at the time to 
the fact that the Senate had just passed 
a bill prohibiting either the sale or the 
charter of these ships to any person not 
of American citizenship. There was a 
division in the committee with reference 
to that matter. In the committee I 
voted for the provision, because I felt 
that on the showing made in regard to 
these particular ships there would be a 
saving to the Treasury of the United 
States if some of the 2,000 ships—one- 
quarter of them, to be exact—were made 
available to the countries which are to 
be the beneficiaries of this program, to 
enable them to carry in such temporarily 
chartered ships a part of the commodities 
to be procured. 

But since the amendment was adopted 
in the committee, additional information 
has become available, and it indicates 
that probably it would cost approx- 
imately $25,000 to recondition each of 
these ships. Three hundred times $25,- 
000 is a considerable amount of money, 
and probably it would have to come out 
of the Treasury of the United States. 
So the amount of net savings on account 
of the use of these ships, through their 
charter to other countries, thus would 
be considerably reduced. 

Wher. the committee struck out the 
provision for the sale of 200 ships, it was 
stated by the State Department, through 
its spokesman, that it would cost approx- 
imately $50,000,000 out of the Treasury 
to haul these products, without the char- 
ter or sale of any of these ships; and 
we were really asked to add $50,000,000 
to the $5,300,000,000 in order to take care 
of that item. However, that was not done. 

In view of all these circumstances, I 
am not prepared today to oppose the 
adoption of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Maine, eliminating the provi- 
sion for the chartering of 300 ships. We 
might argue legitimately as to the amount 
of money that would be saved or as to 
how much it would cost the Treasury, 
depending on whether we charter them 
or do not charter them; and I suppose 
we might contend that the last word of 
Congress which is inconsistent with some 
previous act would take precedence over 
that act and would become effective. 

But inasmuch as a few days ago the 
Congress did enact a law prohibiting the 
charter or sale of any of these ships, 
I do not wish to be insistent or to have 
the Senate be insistent in retaining this 
paragraph in the bill. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. In that connection 
I have also had the information about 
which I spoke to the Senator the other 
day, namely, that so long as these ships 
operate under the American flag, there 
will be, I believe, an estimated $27,000,000 
paid to the United States Government for 
their charter or hire, under the provision 
that 15 percent of the value of the ships 
shall be paid each year. Of course, there 
will possibly be increased costs of opera- 
tion in sailing them under the American 
flag, but we recognize that in connection 
with all our maritime legislation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I appreciate 
that. I am told that there possibly 
would be an income of $27,000,000, but 
that would be offset by the cost of oper- 
ating the ships, the sale of which was 
contemplated as the proposal came to the 
committee originally. 

These ships were built as a result of 
the war, Mr. President. I express the 
earnest hope that we shall not allow 
these ships, which were built with the 
money of the taxpayers of the United 
States, to rot in the harbors and rivers 
and estuaries of the United States, with- 
out trying to put them to some use. Al- 
though they were wartime ships, they 
cost the American people considerable 
sums of money. 

So I hope that what we do today will 
not in any way interfere with the use 
of those ships for the benefit of the 
American merchant marine, but will 
stimulate their use either by our own 
country or through private ownership, 
if anyone is willing to buy them and 
operate them, so that we shall not be 
compelled’ to see approximately 2,000 
Liberty ships rot in our harbors during 
the next 2 years. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I hope the Senator 
from Kentucky will also find himself in 
agreement with the policy indicated by 
the State Department, namely, that the 
European’ ship-construction program 
should be somewhat slowed down, since 
it is not an essential priority. The ships 
are available. Although we wish to keep 
up their normal shipbuilding and ship- 
ping activity, nevertheless if it were to 
be carried too far, that obviously would 
be an unwarranted strain on our steel 
supply, as well as on the manpower of 
the foreign countries. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that sit- 
uation. It is a complicated matter. The 
question of how much steel to be applied 
to these purposes we should allocate to 
foreign countries, and so forth, definitely 
enters into the situation. 

At any rate, I hope we shall utilize the 
existing ships to the best possible pur- 
pose, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether he knows how much 
steel is to be allocated in the 4-year pe- 
riod of the Marshall plan, and particu- 
larly in the first year, for the construc- 
tion of ships under the shipbuilding pro- 
grams of the recipient countries. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I cannot answer that 
question. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, it is 
contemplated that 2,000,000 tons of steel 
shall be exported. We cannot say defi- 
nitely whether all of it will go into the 
building of ships or into other channels, 
although obviously not all of it would be 
used for the building of ships. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Obviously all of it will 
not go into the building of ships. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course not. But I 
wonder whether a break-down has been 
made, to show how much of the steel is 
allocated to the shipbuilding program of 
the 16 countries. 

Mr. BREWSTER. They contemplate 
building ships which will require 6,000,000 
tons of steel in the next 4 years. That 
is the requirement for the shipbuilding 
program for Europe. That is the total 
drain, regardless of whether it is on our 
steel supply or on the European steel 
supply. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. Of course, un- 
doubtedly a considerable portion of the 
steel which will be required by the Euro- 
pean countries will come from the United 
States. Of course, much of the steel they 
require will come from the Ruhr. But I 
co not think there is any break-down to 
show how much of the steel will be allo- 
cated to shipbuilding. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I in- 
quire who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky has the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. If 300 of these ships 
should be chartered, would that permit 
a reduction in allotment of steel for the 
shipbuilding program this year under 
the Marshall plan? 

Mr. BREWSTER. It would have no 
direct effect upon it at all. c 

Mr. WHERRY. None whatever? 

Mr. BREWSTER. It would be wholly 
in the hands of the Administrator of the 
program to determine whether he would 
exercise his authority to retard the Euro- 
pean ship construction, according to 
whether he considered it essential. 

Mr. WHERRY. No; I did not mean 
that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is possible that if 
the 300 ships were used in order to carry 
the products to Europe it would reduce 
the amount of steel that would be neces- 
sary in order to construct new ships. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Ad- 
ministrator would have the right, and it 
would be his duty, to take that into con- 
sideration in determining the allotment 
of the steel to recipient nations. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the point I 
raised. I think it is a very salient point. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Whether the 300 
ships were used by the recipient coun- 
tries or by the United States, or by some 
private enterprise, that would have no 
direct effect. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that. I 
was merely wondering whether, in the 
final analysis, if the ships were chartered 
and put into operation, it would not re- 
lieve the commitment of steel to the 
amount involved and make it that much 
easier on a commodity which is very 
Scarce in this country at the present time. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Whether chartered 
or not, their use would undoubtedly re- 
duce the requirement for steel in ship- 
building. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
merely want to say a word or two on this 
matter. The form in which it was first 
presented to the committee has already 
been stated in the debate. There are 
two aspects of it; on the one hand, the 
additional expense of Government opera- 
tion, and on the other, the desirability of 
aiding our merchant marine and our 
merchant seamen. 

Mr. President, it seems to me there is 
one other point worthy of note. In the 
great program we are initiating, it seems 
to me to be just as well that we here 
control as much as we can the shipping 
itself, the vessels, and the sending of 
the vessels to the different ports. Mr. 
President, because of the consideration 
of giving employment to cur American 
merchant marine, together with all the 
other considerations, I shall vote for 
the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as one 
member of the committee who voted 
against putting this language in the bill, 
I think perhaps I should say a word for 
the Recorp. There was one argument 
in favor of the language which was per- 
suasive, and that was that it would tend 
to reduce the cost of operations under 
the bill. But I felt that there were many 
qualifying factors which diminished the 
saving that would occur. I also felt that 
broad considerations of national policy 
would make it advisable for us to main- 
tain a merchant marine and made it 
on the whole desirable that the language 
should not be retained in the bill. 
Therefore, Iam happy to give my support 
to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to subscribe to that sentiment. I 
believe we made a great mistake after 
the last war in letting our merchant 
marine deteriorate. It cost us many 
hundreds of millions of dollars to restore 
it. At one time during the war, we had 
the basis of the greatest merchant marine 
that any nation has ever had. In many 
respects I think the great marine power 
Wwe oMce possessed has been dissipated. 
I think the time will come, if we further 
dissipate it, when we shall have to re- 
store it at a vastly increased expenditure 
to the country. Therefore, in the na- 
tional interest, in furtherance of our 
national economy, and out of a due re- 
gard to the merchant seamen who would 
be thrown out of employment if the 
proviso were retained in the bill, I hope 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Maine will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREwsTER] for 
himself and other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to Senate bill 2202, com- 
monly known as the Marshall plan. The 
so-called Marshall plan is the most mys- 
terious crossword puzzle of the century. 
It has been presented to the people of 
this Nation as being so many different 
things that they are completely confused 
and bewildered. The Nation has been 
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divided into groups and each group has 
been propagandized separately to show 
that they may be benefited, but very 
little has been said about the destruction 
that will be wrought to our Nation as 
a whole, 

Religious groups throughout the coun- 
try have been propagandized and told 
that the Marshall plan is a great human- 
itarian act of charity. Industrialists 
have been told that it will provide a 
highly profitable foreign market for the 
goods they manufacture. Farmers are 
told that it will keep agricultural com- 
modity prices high. Laboring people 
are told that it will provide them with 
plenty of jobs at high wages. The peo- 
ple of certain foreign countries are told 
that it will rebuild their factories, in- 
crease their standard of living, and re- 
store their economy. The rank and file 
of patriotic American citizens who be- 
lieve in the American constitutional form 
of government and who do not want to 
see our Government converted to social- 
ism or communism are told that the 
Marshall plan will stop communism dead 
in its tracks in Europe before it spreads 


. across the Atlantic Ocean and takes 


control here. Mothers and fathers are 
being told again and again and again 
that it will keep their boys and girls 
from being called to fight anc perhaps 
die on foreign soil. American voters 
are being told, “See how we dehorned 
the thing or pulled its teeth—vote for 
us.” American taxpayers are being told 
to “wait patiently until we get through 
giving everything away and then we will 
reduce your taxes.” Consequently, Mr. 
President, it is difficult to know what 
the Marshall mystery plan really is. 

The so-called Marshall plan not only 
orginated mysteriously but since its start 
it has been amended or modified to meet 
the whims of any person or group whose 
support the administration thought was 
needed to assure the passage of the 
measure by Congress. Secretary Mar- 
shall said, “All or nothing.” So he was 
slapped down in effigy by amending the 
proposal to authorize it in four smaller 
yearly doses instead of just one big 4- 
year dose. This great improvement was 
evidently based on the same philosophy 
that applies to cutting off the dog’s tail 
inch at a whack so it will not hurt so 
much. It really does not hurt the man 
with the ax who cuts off the dog’s tail, 
but the poor dog, like the American tax- 
payer, can only howl in a language his 
tormenters cannot or will not under- 
stand. 

A great howl went up about permitting 
the plan to be administered by the Sec- 
retary of State. So the plan was amend- 
ed to let somebody else administer it. 
But the joke is that both the Secretary 
of State and the new Administrator are 
appointees of the same President, who, 
of course, is the actual administrator, 
and each must perform as instructed by 
his boss, the President. So the only dif- 
ference created by that change is to set 
up a new bureau under a newly created 
assistant to the President, and to create 
more Federal jobs. : 

On top of all this confusion, deception, 
and meaningless changes the bill finally 
comes to the floor of the Senate in printed 
form, the reading of which convinces me 
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that it will permit the executive branch 
of our Government to do anything under 
the shining sun, from playing tiddly 
winks to waging war with anyone or any 
nation from Helsinki to Shanghai. Iam 
firmly convinced that the master minds 
in their hideouts who advise our executive 
branch care not one whit what is printed 
in the bill, just as long as the authoriza- 
tion for the $5,000,000,000 is there. That 
is the essence of the Marshall plan—bil- 
lions, billions, and more billions to scatter 
to the four winds.. 

So, Mr. President, with this picture of 
the Marshall plan in mind I shall now 
analyze it and express my views on the 
subject. In expressing my views on the 
plan, let it be distinctly understood that 
I am expressing them exclusively on the 
plan, and making no statements or in- 
sinuations about persons. I give full 
credit to the honesty, sincerity, and pa- 
triotism of every Member of the Senate. 
Here each of us has the unquestioned 
right to his own opinion and his own 
way of expressing his opinion. I am 
merely expressing my own opinion of the 
plan. 

In the first place, it certainly cannot 
be denied that the Marshall plan, from 
an over-all viewpoint, follows the same 
general line as many previous bills which 
have been under consideration by the 
Senate, and which were approved by the 
Senate. I refer to lend-lease, to UNRRA, 
the British gift-loan, Greek-Turkey aid, 
aid to China, and the interim France- 
Italy contribution. I opposed each and 
every one of those plans for several good 
and valid reasons. One good reason is 
that. such tactics constitute meddling in 
the internal affairs of foreign nations and 
step by step lead to one war after an- 
other. Another reason is that such tac- 
tics result only in pouring billions of dol- 
lars down rat-holes, while conditions in 
recipient nations have constantly grown 
worse. Another reason is that it guts our 
Treasury, impoverishes our taxpayers, 
and weakens our economic structure at a 
time when another war is staring us in 
the face and we need a strong economy. 
Another reason is that all of these ex- 
pedients have taken money from Ameri- 
can taxpayers, either by taxation or by 
the borrowing process, and given their 
money to foreigners. I consider such ac- 
tion to be a flagrant violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 

Inasmuch as I have taken a solemn 
oath to uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion it is my purpose to respect that oath. 
It is my judgment, Mr. President, that, 
regardless of the language used, whether 
the Marshall plan calls for direct dona- 
tions or loans, the net result will be that 
the sum total cost of both the direct 
grants and the loans must ultimately be 
paid by the American taxpayer. 

As I read the Constitution of the United 
States, I find nothing in that document 
which authorizes the Congress to appro- 
priate the money of the American tax- 
payer out of the Treasury and give it to 
some foreign government. That reason 
alone, I think, is sufficient cause for op- 
posing the Marshall plan even if I had no 
other reason. I believe that the Consti- 
tution was adopted with the understand- 
ing and with the full intention that it 
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should be observed by the Congress of 
the United States. 

Suppose we consider the Marshall plan 
as a great humanitarian act of charity, 
as is claimed by some of its proponents. 
This naturally has a strong appeal to me 
because I believe sincerely in charity. 
Charity is taught and recommended by 
the Holy Scriptures, but as I interpret the 
the commandments of God and the 
teachings of Christ, they were directed 
to individual human beings and not to 
corporations or governmental organiza- 
tions. In the first place, men and women 
have souls while organizations are soul- 
less. 

In some cases charity might be prac- 
ticed as an eternal protection to the 
human soul. When the body is laid to 
rest and the soul goes on to meet its 
Maker an accounting of charitable activ- 
ities of the individual must be made. 
No part of any organization is expected 
to go on to an eternal haven of rest or 
even eternal torture. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, under our 
form of Government there is supposed to 
be a complete separation of church and 
State. Saints and sinners alike hold 
equal positions as citizens under our 
democratic form of government, and if 
the principle of equality and justice is a 
part of our governmental philosophy is 
it fair and just to take by force personal 
property from those who do not believe 
in charity and use it for that purpose? 
I think not. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, when our 
wise forefathers wrote the Constitution 
of the United States, I believe they wrote 
the greatest document, except for the 
Holy Bible, ever penned by the hand of 
civilized and Christianized man. I be- 
lieve that if ever there were inspired men 
the framers of our Constitution were 
such. 

The Constitution of the United States 
is without doubt patterned after the 
Holy Bible. Our forebears recognized 
that there would be many citizens of our 
Nation who would be believers in God 
and many who would not be, so they 
wrote a constitution that would include 
both classes and at the same time give 
full protection from a governmental 
standpoint to each class. They did this 
by carefully putting down in black and 
white the individual powers which the 
citizens of this Nation transferred or 
delegated to their Federal Government. 
They were specific in listing these dele- 
gated powers. They put them down in 
one, two, three order. After they had 
enumerated all the personal powers 
which the citizens were delegating to 
their Federal Government they studied 
the matter further and came to the con- 
clusion that at some time in the future 
some bright, designing persons might for 
selfish reasons try to twist the meaning 
of the delegated personal powers and 
construe them to mean something ut- 
terly different than was intended or was 
actually written in the Constitution. 
So they wrote the first 10 amendments to 
the Constitution, and in amendment X 
they nailed the meaning down by spe- 
cifically stating that all powers not 
therein delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment, or to State governments, were re- 
tained by the people, 
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Mr. President, the citizens of this Na- 
tion retained many powers or rights unto 
themselves. They retained the right to 
conduct all private enterprise; the right 
to worship God; the right of free speech; 
and many other rights and powers. As 
a matter of fact there is not one word, 
syllable, or sentence in the Constitution 
wherein the people of this Republic ever 
delegated to their Federal Government 
the power to exercise charity for them. 
Consequently, Mr. President, as a duly 
elected official of the Government I do 
not have the power to exercise charity 
on behalf of its citizens, and regardless 
of the fact that I most sincerely believe 
in charity, I shall not violate the Consti- 
tution of the United States even to do 





‘the thing I should like to see done. 


I will, as a private citizen, go down 
into my own pocket and take as much of 
my personal money as I can afford to 
contribute to charity. I will give to 
whomsoever I may choose in any nation 
on earth, regardless of race, religion, 
color, or political belief, if such people 
are hungry or sick and unable to sus- 
tain themselves. On the other hand, 
Mr. President, I will not as a Member of 
the Senate go into the pockets of other 
citizens and extract one thin dime by 
taxation or public borrowing to give it as 
charity to foreigners. I will not do it 
because, under the Constitution, I do 
not possess the authority to do so. 

Now, Mr. President, if the people of 
this Nation want to turn their Govern- 
ment into a charitable organization, it 
is within their power to do so by the 
process of amending the Constitution. 
But I warn them that when that is done, 
it will be the last of our Republic of free 
men. When free people delegate to their 
Government the right to exercise charity 
for them, they are granting a limitless 
power to their law makers which will 
ultimately destroy their Government. 

As I have stated, Mr. President, the 
people of this Nation have the power to 
amend their Constitution to provide for 
their Federal Government exercising 
charity for them. If that is what they 
want to do, I offer no objection to their 
exercising that right and privilege. But 
so long as the Constitution remains as it 
now is, each citizen has the personal 
right to exercise his or her own charity 
individually, or through privately con- 
ducted charitable organizations or 
churches. This is exactly what they 
have been doing ever since our Govern- 
ment was organized. I have explicit 
confidence in their continuing to exer- 
cise their own charity most generously so 
long as our Nation exists as a nation 
of free people, because no greater truth 
was ever spoken than, “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” Furthermore, 
Mr. President, when Government takes 
over the administration of charity, it will 
give the people ample excuse for discon- 
tinuing personal charity donations to 
private charitable organizations and 
churches, and those great humanitarian 
organizations will be forced to discon- 
tinue operations. 

Mr. President, one of the main objec- 
tives of communism is to destroy worship 
of God. If, by the process of shifting 
responsibility for charity from churches 
to Government, churches can be robbed 
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of contributions for charity, and as a 
consequence be stripped of the power to 
administer aid to poor, hungry, helpless 
people, will not that help destroy 
churches and the faith people have in 
the teachings of our Lord? I think so. 

Charity to Europe? Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am in favor of it when granted 
by individuals or churches and private 
agencies under private control. Iam for 
this method of aiding Europe to get back 
on her feet, but when it comes to violat- 
ing the Constitution of the United States 
by taxing the American citizen and dis- 
tributing billions of his dollars in Europe 
on the theory that we can bribe those 
nations not to go communistic, I am op- 
posed to the theory, and I have no con- 
fidence in the result. 

Now, Mr. President, we come to an- 
other phase of the general situation in 
Europe. We are told that there is need 
for money to be granted to Europe in the 
form of loans for the rehabilitation of 
industry. 

It is my judgment that the way for 
loans to be made to Europe for the pur- 
pose of rehabilitating industry is for the 
loans to be made by private individuals 
in this country who have money to lend, 
and who will lend it on good, sound busi- 
ness propositions. If the loan will not 
stand on this basis, then we have no right 
to call it a grant of credit. We might 
just as well call it a gift in the first place. 

There are many conditions to take 
into consideration when it comes to 
building factories and establishing in- 
dustries. It is not by any means just a 
matter of raising the capital. It is a 
matter of selecting the right geograph- 
ical locations with respect to supply of 
raw material, and proximity to potential 
customers. It is a question of acquiring 
competent and experienced management. 
It is a proposition of obtaining an ade- 
quate supply of contented and willing 
workers. There are also many other im- 
portant considerations. This, Mr. Pres- 
ident, brings us down to the one and most 
important question of all, the question of 
the kind of government under which the 
industries must operate. 

Industries have succeeded in our Na- 
tion to such proportions that we are 
recognized as the greatest industrial na- 
tion on earth. Such a growth, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is due solely to our system of gov- 
ernment, which permits a free private- 
enterprise economy, with a minimum of 
Government controls. During the past 
16 years there has been a growing tend- 
ency to destroy private enterprise by 
various governmental maneuverings. 

Now, let us take a look at the 16 Euro- 
pean nations which are supposed to be 
the beneficiaries of the Marshall plan, 
supposedly for the purpose of rehabilitat- 
ing industry. We find they have entirely 
different forms of government, none of 
which are like ours. The people of those 
nations are entitled to adopt any form of 
government they desire. Surely it is not 
my purpose to criticize them because of 
their choice, but the fact remains that 
England, once the giant of nations, 
master of the seven seas, and one of the 
most prosperous and conservative gov- 
ernments of the whole world, has 
changed over to a socialistic government. 
This socialistic government is rapidly 





taking over England’s industries, and is 
just as rapidly sinking into oblivion, in- 
dustrially, commercially, financially, and 
economically. 

No system of private industry can pos- 
sibly succeed under any government that 
contributes 70 cents per day per person, 
as England does, to feed its people. It 
will soon eat itself into bankruptcy. The 
money we donate to support this unsound 
and reckless policy is a rank waste, and 
will bankrupt the United States if con- 
tinued. Most of the other European na- 
tions are in about the same category, 
many of them worse, possibly some of 
them not so bad. 

Mr. President, the truth is that no sys- 
tem of private industry can succeed un- 
der the kind of government England has 
today. The same comment applies to a 
greater or lesser degree to every one of 
the 16 European nations named in the 
Marshall plan. This argument is sup- 
ported by the fact that the citizens of 
those nations having capital to invest 
have chosen not to invest their capital in 
industry in their own countries, but to 
invest it in industries in our country and 
other nations. They have done this, ac- 
cording to reliable authority, to the ex- 
tent of eighteen or twenty billions of dol- 
lars. Well, this being true, why should 
foreign fools step in where home folks 
fear to tread? Nobody contends that we 
can change the form of government of 
those 16 European nations. That is un- 
questionably the exclusive right of the 
citizens of each nation. 

Rehabilitation of Europe’s industry? 
Yes, Mr. President; I favor it when the 
investments are made by individual citi- 
zens of this or any other nation, and 
from their own funds, without Govern- 
ment financial assistance or Government 
guaranties against financial loss. Such 
loans must be made upon the personal 
judgment of the lender relative to the 
soundness of the investment and from 
the standpoint of the character of gov- 
ernment under which the industry must 
operate. But when it comes to giving 
away to foreign nations our taxpayers’ 
billions, I am opposed to it. Our actions 
are so silly that even the sensible people 
in England are laughing at us. 

Let me read an article from page 4 of 
the Sunday Express, printed in London, 
England, August 3, 1947. Here it is: 

A very large section of the population de- 
cided that with the election of a socialistic 
government we had automatically entered 
the millennium in which work did not mat- 
ter any more. If you needed money, you had 
merely to hang out your stocking and Santa 
Claus would fill it. The Government at the 
same time decided that if only the United 
States would lend us sufficient dollars, we 
could sit back and build the heaven of their 
dreams without bothering too much about 
the facts of life. Unfortunately, the United 
States loaned us the money. 


Note that, Mr. President, from this 
London newspaper: 

Unfortunately, the United States loaned us 
the money. Unfortunately, the money is 
now nearly exhausted, and, unfortunately, 
it hasn’t done us a bit of good, 


I might add, the last cent of this gift 
of $3,750,000,000 has been drained off. 
The article continues: 


On the contrary, by our pledges to make 
sterling debts convertible into dollars on re- 
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quest and by hog-tying ourselves by the no- 
torious article 9 so that we cannot even move 
food we need from the larders of the Empire 
to the homeland’s kitchens, we have brought 
disaster upon us. 


So, here, Mr. President, we have a per- 
fect example of our Government being 
eager to bankrupt our own Nation by 
shoveling out billions of dollars to a so- 
cialistic nation, while their newspapers 
accuse us of bringing disaster upon their 
nation by forcing those billions upon 
them. Of course, nobody expects the 
British loan to be repaid, and anyone 
who gave the matter any study knew be- 
fore the loan was made that it would 
never be paid. And all the money our 
Government is pouring down every rat 
hole in every foreign nation on earth is 
not only hastening our own day of finan- 
cial disaster; but it is laying the founda- 
tion to make every foreign nation hate 
us when the day finally comes when we 
shall be forced by circumstances to stop 
shoveling out our money to them. 

Mr. President, I believe in giving the 
people the absolute truth about all legis- 
lation. We cannot enact laws which 
leave the people'on the outside looking 
in. Every law the Congress enacts di- 
rectly affects the people and for this rea- 
son alone the people should be given all 
the facts regarding any. legislation. In 
the case of the program we are now con- 
sidering, the people have not been given 
all the truth. They have been fed 
largely upon pure fiction and half-truths. 
They have had a picture of sheer fantasy 
dangled before their eyes by the bureau- 
cratic propaganda experts, when they 
should have been shown the honest, 
naked truth. 

Huge sums of money have been spent 
on radio and public print to implant in 
the minds of our American citizens the 
specter of starvation hovering over the 
homes in all European lands, but nothing 
has been told our people of the sad re- 
sults which will inevitably come to them 
if we are to continue the looting of our 
own treasure house. Nothing has been 
said by these bureaucratic propagandists 
about robbing our oil stores, our coal pits, 
our iron mines through this give-away 
program so that Uncle Sam may appear 
in the role of Peter the Giver to the 
European politicians. The real cost of 
this program to the American citizen, to 
his State, and his community, is studi- 
ously avoided, for the proponents of the 
plan know full well that to give the 
American people the whole truth would 
be to rob themselves of the glory they 
hope to reap from putting over this 
wasteful program. 

Mr. President, the Marshall program 
will probably cost the people of my State 
of Texas more than a billion dollars be- 
fore we see the last of it. The present 
dole is but the entering wedge for things 
to come. It will not prevent war nor 
will it stop the greedy aggressions of the 
Russian bear, but it will play a most im- 
portant role in degrading and pauper- 
izing this beautiful land of ours. 

Now I come to another phase in the 
discussion which I feel will help the peo- 
ple to form a clearer picture of where we 
are headed. What I have to say now is in 
the form of a refresher course to polish 
up on things that have happened and 
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which I believe have a direct bearing 
upon any and «ll things promulgated by 
and indulged in by our so-called master 
strategists. And, by the way, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am one who is sick and tired of 
being told that I must ‘follow any and 
all schemes because this Mr. Big or 
that Mr. Big is for the thing. This 
sort of propagandizing has become a 
cheap racket, and a low device to trap 
unsuspecting or unthinking people. 

In the appraisals of foreign affairs 
which have been given to the American 
people for the past 8 or 10 years, esti- 
mates have been uniformly wrong. I 
am sure many Senators remember the 
statement made by the then President of 
the United States, in an address in Bos- 
ton on October 30, 1940, when he said: 

And while I am talking to you mothers and 
fathers I give you one more assurance; I have 
said this before but I shall say it again, and 
again, and again: Your boys are not going 
to be sent into any foreign wars. They are 
going into training to form a force so strong 
that by its very existence it will keep the 
threat of war far away from our shores, The 
purpose of our defense is defense. 


I am not uncharitable enough to say 
that the President of the United States 
was dishonest with the people, that he 
was not sincere with the people. I think 
the facts are that he simply did not know. 
I think most of us remember that the 
people of America were told, when we 
finally got into the war, that we got into 
it to protect the rights of all the small 
nations of Europe as well as the large 
ones. We were told that we were fight- 
ing a war for the maintenance of the 
democratic form of government. Do you 
think, Mr. President, these statements 
were insincere statements? Do you 
think, even though the statements came 
to us from the executive department of 
Government, that those who made them 
were dishonest? Certainly it would be 
uncharitable to reach such a conclusion; 
so I believe the answer must be that those 
who were conducting our foreign affairs 
simply did not know. 

Do you think, Mr. President, when the 
great principles of the Atlantic Charter 
were broadcast to the people of this Na- 
tion, when the people were told we were 
fighting a war to liberate the peoples of 
the nations of Europe from dictatorship, 
that it was an insincere statement? Or 
again, do you think it was simply a state- 
ment made by those who did not know 
Europe and did not know the conditions 
which we would face when the war was 
over? Do you think that all the glow- 
ing reports which we received following 
conferences with Russia at Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam were mere fiction, 
made out of whole cloth, and distributed 
to the American people to mislead them? 
Or do you think that the executive de- 
partment of our Government was sincere 
in what it told the public, but simply was 
misinformed? Do you think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that they were dishonest or do you 
think they were simply mistaken? 

I am inclined to accept the more char- 
itable view and say that all these series 
of errors came about because of the fact 
that the executive department of Gov- 
ernment, including our State Depart- 
ment, simply did not know. But there 
is one thing the American people do 
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know today; they know that through the 
process of negotiation and with the ac- 
ceptance and approval of the executive 
department, Joe Stalin has been firmly 
planted in control of most of the Bal- 
kan countries, half of Germany, all of 
Czechoslovakia, and that he has taken 
over a large part of Poland, and made 
vassal states of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, with Finland on the way. 

In other words, through negotiation 
with those who are charged with han- 
dling the foreign affairs of this Nation we 
find Joe Stalin has actually been given 
control of about one-half of Europe. 

But the executive departments of this 
Government, including the State Depart- 
ment, tell us that this plan of vast loans 
or gifts to Europe is the only remedy. 
I might have more confidence in the rec- 
ommendations of the executive depart- 
ments of Government and in the recom- 
mendations of the State Department if 
it had not been for the fact that their 
batting average thus far has been so 
miserably low. 

Mr. President, I have discussed the so- 
called Marshall plan according to the 
numerous and various claims that have 
been made for it and according to the 
way the bill in printed form came to this 
Senate floor. But there is another side 
to this story. It is the side which has 
not been mentioned. Perhaps some may 
think it unwise to discuss the true con- 
ditions which face us, but I prefer to 
be open and frank and place all the cards 
on the table face up. 

The cold, stark, naked truth is that 
World War IZ is still in progress. Our 
fine American sons, on the fields of battle, 
beat Germany, Italy, and Japan into 
complete and unconditional surrender, 
just as they started out to do; but after 
they won the war our diplomats lost the 
peace. Our executive department failed 
to understand that it takes just as strong 
military forces to win the peace as it 
takes to win the war. So they disbanded 
our military forces, gave much of our 
military equipment to greedy aggressors, 
adopted a program to give away our re- 
sources by the billions, and attempted to 
write the peace treaties over cocktail 
glasses. 

They have failed miserably and are 
now trying to cover up their failures by 
giving away more billions of dollars. All 
the billions we have shipped to Europe 
since the war have gone down the sewer, 
and everybody must admit that the con- 
ditions over there are more dangerous 
now than they were before we sent a 
single dollar. Dollar soldiers will not 
win the peace. 

When the two world’s greatest tyrant 
aggressors, Hitler and Stalin, met to 
carve up and divide Poland, they proved 
themselves to be partnersin crime. That 
pair played true to gang rules—either 
fight together or separately, or fight each 
other, but conquer. Hitler was elimi- 
nated, but Stalin kept marching on. He 
never stopped one moment. We may call 
it nazism, fascism, or communism, or 
any other ism, but its real name is 
atheism. 

This world is now embroiled in the 
most terrible religious war the world has 
ever witnessed. It is a global conflict. 
Stalin is carrying the Communist flag at 
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the head of the evil forces. The objec- 
tive is world revolution, a communistic 
dictatorship, and enslavement of the 
masses in every nation of the world. 
This is Stalin’s program. It has always 
been the Communist program. Commu- 
nism is founded upon this sadistic 
philosophy. 

Mr. President, with the whole world in 
turmoil and confusion, I cannot give my 
approval to a colossal give-away plan of 
billions of our resources when it is plain 
to see that the billions already given have 
been completely wasted. I think this 
give-away policy is the wrong approach 
to the solution of our own and world 
problems. Whenever it is decided by the 
people of this Nation, through their au- 
thorized representatives, that our Na- 
tion is in danger from without, I am will- 
ing to go all-out with all the resources at 
our command to defend and preserve our 
Nation. But if we continue to follow the 
path of trying to bribe or pacify the 
enemies of freedom and liberty with dol- 
lars, it will only weaken our economy 
and can very easily weaken it to the point 
where we may be unable to successfully 
wage war with the only weapons that 
world bandits and global aggressors can 
understand and respect. 

Mr. President, no one has condemned 
Communism more than I have, and few 
started condemning it earlier than I did. 
I want to clean it out here at home, where 
it has become entrenched in our Govern- 
ment, in leadership of our labor unions, 
in our schools, and, sad to say, in our 
churches. Also I want to do everything 
we can to stamp it out elsewhere. 

I recognjze our responsibility in world 
affairs and am willing for our Govern- 
ment to assume full responsibility and 
world leadership for a just peace, but I 
am not in favor of the Marshall plan as it 
is now before us, because I do not believe 
it will accomplish this highly desired end. 
In fact, I believe it will do much harm. 
It is totally impracticable. We need to 
adopt an entirely different plan. 

We need to Keep our own record clean 
by eradicating all Communists and com- 
munistic or socialistic sympathizers from 
Government service. 

We need to readopt the Constitution of 
the United States of America. We need 
to free our private enterprise system of 
all governmental strangulation and gov- 
ernmental competition. 

We need to reduce Government ex- 
pense and take the heavy load off of our 
overburdened taxpayers. We must re- 
establish a sound government and a 
realistic system of free private enterprise 
to support a sound government. 

If we do this our economy will become 
strong enough to support an army and 
navy and air force so strong and power- 
ful that no nation or combination of 
nations will ever dare attack us. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the 
Marshall give-away plan. I am in favor 
of adding to the Marshall plan billions in 
appropriations for a strong military de- 
fense. 

I am in favor of billions for defense to 
protect and safeguard our nation, our 
people, our homes, our liberty, our free- 
dom, and everything we hold dear—yes, 
billions to assure peace to all freedom- 
loving peoples in all nations of the world, 
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Mr. President, I am in favor of billions 
for defense for the perpetuation of our 
American way of life for ourselves here 
at home as provided under our constitu- 
tional system of Government, but not one 
cent to sustain or bolster tottering so- 
cialistic and communistic governments, 
which have never given freedom, prosper- 
ity, or happiness to the people of their 
countries at anytime. Let us be fair, let 
us be honest, let us be practical, Mr. 
President; and above all, let us be truth- 
ful with the American people. 

Mr. CHAVEZ obtained the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for the purpose of sug- 
guesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hatch O'Daniel 

Ball Hawkes O'Mahoney 
Barkley Hayden Overton 
Brewster Hickenlooper Pepper 
Bricker Hill Reed 

Bridges Hoey Revercomb 
Brooks Holland Robertson, Va. 
Buck Ives Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Jenner Russell 

Byrd Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Cain Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Capehart Kem Sparkman 
Capper Kilgore Stennis 
Chavez Knowland Stewart 
Connally Langer Taft 

Cooper Lodge Taylor 

Cordon Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Downey McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Dworshak McClellan Thye 
Eastland McFarland Tobey 

Ecton McGrath Vandenberg 
Ellender McKellar Watkins 
Ferguson Martin Wherry 
Flanders Maybank Wiley 
Fulbright Millikin Williams 
George Moore Wilson 

Green Murray 

Gurney O'Conor 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
two Senators having responded to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I never 
rise in the Senate for the purpose of 
hearing my voice, to entertain the gal- 
leries, or to make a little noise. I have 
made it a point to rise when I thought I 
could contribute something to my fellow 
Senators, at least to the extent that they 
would think about what I suggested, not 
with the idea even of convincing them 
or with the idea of having them admit 
that everything I said was correct, but 
merely in my humble way to place an 
idea within their minds and to see 
whether or not by thinking about the 
idea we might be able better to under- 
stand all the ramifications of the legis- 
lation that might be pending. 

While we are discussing the European 
recovery program, or ECA, as it is some- 
times called, I deem it proper to discuss 
a problem in this hemisphere that, in 
my opinion, is a part and parcel of the 
success of the European recovery pro- 
gram, 

The recovery program, as I understand 
it, is to be accomplished by furnishing 
material and financial assistance to the 
participating countries and other coun- 
tries, including any of the zones of the 
occupied territory of Germany, any areas 
under international administration or 
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control and the free territory of Trieste. 
I take it that is what let us in certain 
countries that are not designated by 
name. 

We all know that the term “furnishing 
materials” includes many things. It 
may include food commodities, ma- 
chinery, factories, machine tools, heavy 
equipment, gasoline, and fuel oil. 

Much has been said here of late about 
our shortage of oil, and there is no ques- 
tion that we are short of oil. Other 
countries of this continent could aid ma- 
terially not only in helping us furnish 
supplies, including oil, to carry out the 
European recovery program, but could 
also aid materially in breaking the fuel 
shortage—all in keeping with the phi- 
losophy of the European recovery pro- 
gram and also with our boasted good- 
neighbor policy, if we mean it. I for 
one believe we mean it, notwithstanding 
the handicaps which are interposed by 
private individuals and private industry 
in carrying out the good-neighbor policy. 

Mr. President, on February 28, 1947, 
President Truman visited Mexico City 
and there delivered an address to the 
Mexican people. In that speech the Pres- 
ident reiterated how the good-neighbor 
policy applies to international relations 
the same standards of conduct that pre- 
vail among self-respecting individuals 
within a democratic community, and he 
concluded his remarks by saying, “Our 
two countries will not fail each other.” 
Latin Americans as a whole believed 
those words of President Truman. How 
does this affect oil? I shall undertake to 
show how. 

I have stated that there is a shortage 
of oil, and there is. Much has been said 
about the production of oil in Saudi 
Arabia, and it is known that most of our 
equipment for the production of oil is 
now going to Saudi Arabia, thousands of 
miles away. 

I hope that Senators who have been 
patient and courteous enough to remain 
here while I address the Senate will listen 
closely to the remarks that I am about 
to make. 

In the case of an emergency and a war 
can we depend on the production of oil 
in Saudi Arabia or does it behoove us, 
notwithstanding our efforts to get oil 
there, to do something to produce oil 
which can be obtained at our back door? 
The oil potentials of Mexico are large 
and with the permission of the Senate, I 
am going to talk about them, because 
they are directly across an artificial line 
from our own country, and not within 
striking distance of the people whose 
aggressions the Senate is trying to pre- 
vent—the Russians. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I was unfortunately 
called from the floor a moment ago. I 
understand the Senator is now address- 
ing himself to the subject of Saudi 
Arabia, and I understand the Senator’s 
position to be that there are proved oil 
fields within the United States and within 
the Western Hemisphere. I know it is 
difficult to follow the work of all the com- 
mittees, but if the Senator has followed 
the work of the Small Business Commit- 
tee closely, Iam sure he recalls the state- 
ment made that we are at present behind 
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in this country to the extent of 67,000 oil 
wells, either wildcat wells or wells in 
proved territory. I missed a portion of 
the Senator’s remarks, which I deeply 
regret. Is it the Senator’s feeling that, 
as a matter of national security and of 
keeping our petroleum production effi- 
cient and up to standard, having the 
equipment to do so, it is essential we con - 
tinue to produce, and to bring in new 
wells in the United States and in the 
Western Hemisphere for that very pur- 
pose? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And to bring in other 
wells 6 feet away from the border of the 
United States. The Senator under- 
stands me correctly, and if he will only 
be patient enough to follow what I shall 
have to say, I am sure I can convince 
him and anyone else who is willing to be 
convinced that we are neglecting some- 
thing that is of importance even in the 
matter of national defense. 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall listen with in- 
terest to the Senator’s remarks. I deep- 
ly appreciate the interest of the Sena- 
tor, who has always taken more than 
casual interest in every subject matter 
of which he speaks. I realize, too, that 
the Senator is an authority on the pro- 
duction of oil. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The subject may be ap- 
proached from various standpoints. It 
may be approached from the standpoint 
of national defense, which is our busi- 
ness. It may be approached from the 
standpoint of giving effect to the good- 
neighbor policy. It may also be ap- 
proached from the standpoint of giving 
effect to the program we are now discuss- 
ing. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
know that the Department of Commerce 
has issued an export license for 33,000 
tons of steel, to be exported to Saudi 
Arabia as its quota? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have the figures on 
my desk. 

Mr. President, the world-wide shortage 
of crude petroleum—probably the most 
essential natural resource for all present 
day industrial activity—is universally 
recognized as an alarming and lamen- 
table fact. It is not too much to say 
that, in our own time, the dearth of oil 
may retard in most costly manner the 
continued growth of commerce and, in- 
deed, profoundly affect, adversely, the 
development of modern civilization. 
From a nationalistic standpoint having 
in mind the matter of our national de- 
fense, a severe lack of oil, in the opinion 
of military experts, could easily be cat- 
astrophic in its effects upon our na- 
tional safety. For no wheel of industry 
or of war can turn upon its axle without 
oil. That is axiomatic. We all know that 
to be so. 

The shortage of crude petroleum is not 
revealed in figures of a declining produc- 
tion of that vital product. Crude oil pro- 
duction of the United States and of the 
world is currently breaking all records. 
Even so, however, the huge production 
volumes are unable to keep pace with the 
ever-increasing demands of the modern 
age. Although the United States is to- 
day producing approximately twice as 
much oil as it was producing a decade 
ago, nevertheless, our supply and demand 
relationship is so alarmingly serious as to 
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lead our experts to the belief that short- 
age of supply is of such nature as to 
jeopardize the national security and to 
threaten our means of national defense. 

The Secretary of Defense recently has 
informed the Congress and the Nation 
that if war, unfortunately, should be 
thrust upon us, our immediate require- 
ments for oil, in order to enable us to 
conduct modern warfare in our defense, 
would be 2,000,000 more barrels daily 
than our present capacity to produce. 
Realizing the vital danger of such a cir- 
cumstance, both the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretary of the Interior 
have gone on record as favoring the 
immediate building of a synthetic-oil 
industry to cost, possibly, the stupendous 
amount of approximately $9,000,000,000, 
not to mention the length of time neces- 
sary for the building of such a huge new 
industry. These official expressions of 
opinion and the solemn recommenda- 
tions directed toward such tremendous 
effort in the attempt to provide an ade- 
quate supply of this most vital product 
indicate the threatening grave conse- 
quences that may befall us if the problem 
of scarcity cannot be solved. The situ- 
ation, therefore, demands exhaustive and 
careful search for every possible source 
that may satisfy the need for more oil. 
New oil reserves, More abundant oil 
fields, are the need of the hour. 

The search for oil has stimulated our 
interest and directed a considerable part 
of our effort toward developing areas 
located even in remote parts of the world 
and many thousands of miles from our 
own shores. These operations involve 
investments totaling hundreds of mil- 


lions of dollars, and hazards not only 
incident to the nature of such business, 
but also involving possible international 
complications that call attention force- 
fully to the difficulties, the risks, even 


the wisdom of such ventures. Yet the 
vital need of the world for this essential 
product and the great relative scarcity 
of it impel the relentless search and the 
almost frantic development of large de- 
posits wherever they are known to exist. 
Indeed, the acquisition and control of 
such deposits are jealously guarded as 
prized possessions of prime importance 
to the needs of nations. 

I am cognizant of the recommenda- 
tions of our Defense Sccretary for the 
sending of large quantities of steel to far- 
off Saudi Arabia for use in developing 
the prodigious deposits of oil known to 
exist in that fortunate or unfortunate 
land. I am in favor of the develop- 
ment of oil reserves wherever found in 
the world, for I realize the need of the 
world economy for more and more oil. 
I am of the opinion, however, that, in 
our zeal to accomplish more in the way 
of adding to the world’s production of 
oil, we have overlooked a great oppor- 
tunity, an opportunity close at home and 
available in the land of a friendly, next- 
door neighbor. I speak of Mexico. 

In the opinion of oil experts, Mexico is 
a land, blessed like regions in our own 
country offsetting her immediately to the 
north, with huge oil deposits ranking 
with the greatest of the earth. Mexico 
already has produced billions of barrels 
of crude petroleum from only a small 
portion of the areas held to be prospec- 
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tive producing fields probably capable of 
yielding many more billion barrels of this 
much needed product. The area has 
not yet been scratched. I am referring 
to the area of Mexico next door to the 
United States, not an area 10,009 miles 
away. The Mexican Government has 
undertaken an extensive program de- 
signed both to develop fuily present pro- 
ducing oil fields and, as well, to explore, 
discover and develop still additional new 
fields. There are millions of barrels of 
oil across from Laredo and Del Rio, Tex., 
within a hundred miles of the oil fields 
in the State of New Mexico. It is a tre- 
mendous potential, lying next door to us, 
with refineries located in the State of 
Texas. 

This effort on the part of our neighbor 
republic is a most worthy one and should 
redound greatly to the benefit of her own 
national economy as well as, indeed, to 
contribute substantially to world needs— 
incidentally, no doubt, allowing our own 
country a fair and proportionate partici- 
pation. The discovery and development 
of huge oil reserves on our own North 
American Continent will be recognized, 
even by a lay person, as a matter of the 
greatest and most important moment, so 
far as continental defense is concerned, 
and surely must be regarded as a project 
highly to be desired. Every possible aid 
to further such a program should be 
readily forthcoming with at least equal 
effectiveness to the encouragement given 
development programs many thousands 
of miles away. To fail to give such no- 
tice would be to neglect the development 
of an economy close at home, thus to 
place us at disadvantage in the possible 
utilization of oil production within easy 
accessibility in time of peace and rela- 
tively easy to defend in time of war. To 
neglect the development of such a pe- 
troleum economy should justify our 
severe condemnation. 

It is gratifying to learn that our Secre- 
tary of State recently informed the press 
that, in view of certain world conditions, 
our Government now is looking to Latin 
America for additional supplies of oil. 
In addition to the fact that our State De- 
partment now apparently is favorably in- 
clined toward the discovery and develop- 
ment of oil reserves to the south, I am 
advised that American oil refiners, great- 
ly in need of additional crude oil to en- 
able them to continue refining opera- 
tions, look with hope to any steps which 
may increase production in the terri- 
tories of our southern neighbors. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the purpose 
of Mexico to proceed substantially in the 
direction of the attempted discovery and 
development of huge oil deposits known 
to exist in that country justifies our giv- 
ing consideration to every possible aid 
in cooperation with Mexico in that re- 
gard. Such a policy on our part must be 
a constructive one, definitely within the 
so-called national interest of our coun- 
trys Any lay person will quickly perceive 
the vital importance to the United States, 
both in times of peace and of war, of the 
presence, immediately across our south- 
ern friendly border, of large oil-produc- 
ing regions. 

It is a matter of current knowledge 
that operations to be conducted in Mex- 
ico in the effort to carry out the develop- 
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ment program already started there will 
require considerable amounts of steel 
products, and it is true, of course, that 
the entire enterprise is vitally dependent 
upon such deliveries. The enterprise, 
in fact, cannot go forward in face of a 
complete absence of the required steel, 
and it is an unfortunate fact that steel 
is being denied for this great project. 
This situation brings me to a discussion 
of our national policy with respect to the 
allocation of steel from American mills 
for shipments abroad and ra’ses im- 
mediately the relative value of the differ- 
ent oil development enterprises abroad 
that are demanding shipments of steel 
from American mills. 

The fact is that the business of devel- 
oping oil resources in our neighbor coun- 
try, Mexico, is now obstructed because of 
pressure for development elsewhere, and 
since this “elsewhere” happens to be some 
8,000 to 10,000 miles away from our own 
American shores, the queStion of policy 
as to the advisability of neglecting the 
development of a near-at-hand economy 
in favor of one in a remote part of the 
world comes directly to the fore. In that 
connection, I wish to go on record as 
stating that mine is a “North America 
First” policy. I do not agree that no 
consideration is more important to this 
country than oil in the Middle East. 

The oil of Mexico, the oil of Colombia, 
the oil of Venezuela, are more important 
to us than the oil of Saudi Arabia. Mr. 
Sumner Welles about 10 days ago said, 
“Suppose we had it and something hap- 
pened. Would we have it the next day?” 
But we could have this Mexican oil the 
next day. I insist that oil in Mexico, 
a friendly next-door neighbor, as the 
President said, is worth more to this 
country, from the simple standpoint of 
easy and safe accessibility, both in peace 
and in war, than that found on the back 
door step of Russia, on the other side 
of the world.. Would Russia attack the 
wells of Mexico or of the United States, 
or would she attack those in Saudi 
Arabia? A child could answer the ques- 
tion. 

Why should a huge oil combine be 
favored in the development and exploita- 
tion of an oil reserve far away, certain 
to require tremendous cost in dollars and 
possibly a great fuiure cost in the lives 
of young Americans to defend it, while 
nothing whatsoever is allowed to function 
by way of providing even a sma!l amount 
of needed supplies to further a legitimate 
enterprise directed exclusively to the de- 
velopment of our own North American 
economy? If Congress is to be led or 
misled, stampeded or cajcled by the 
executive officers of the Government into 
aiding every expensive venture far from 
our homes, and related to the develop- 
ment and exploitation—for the sole bene- 
fit of a great oil combine—of the natura 
resources of foreign peoples whose wel- 
fare is unrelated to influences vitally af- 
fecting either our own national economy 
or our national defense, why should not 
the Congress the more wisely be expected 
to address itself to the business of aiding 
in the development of our own Section 
of the world to the greater advantage of 
all of us who live here? 

Looking unflinchingly at the face of 
stark reality, the situation today is one 
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in which major oil concerns are demand- 
ing for themselves practically all the cas- 
ing that is coming from the entire steel- 
mill capacity of America. In other words, 
the major oil companies have cornered 
the steel market for oil-well supplies. 
There is law against the cornering of the 
stock market. There is a law against the 
cornering of the wheat market. There is 
a law against the cornering of the cotton 
and other markets. Laws today are in 
effect to protect the public interest 
against the sheer weight of money when 
used to corner, for a few predatory folk, 
the basic necessities requisite for the 
maintenance of the general welfare. The 
general welfare is what we should be 
interested in. 

In the present instance there may be 
no law or no arm of our Government 
which can function toward the solution 
of this steel problem. I hope the Senator 
from Nebraska will have a solution. 

I should like to invite attention again 
to the fact that of all the basic forms of 
wealth, oil is the natural resource most 
essential to all forms of industrial 
activity. The protection and the guar- 
anty of a sound and continuing develop- 
ment of the North American petroleum 
economy, therefore, fall within the 
musts for consideration of a govern- 
ment that is dedicated to the principle, 
emong others, of promoting the general 
welfare and providing for a common 
defense. Providing for the common de- 
fense, so far as we are concerned, should 
start right here. 

It is an unhealthy condition for any 
incustry when a few dominating agen- 
cies of the industry control its basic 
element of supply. It will be a sorry 
dey for the world at large when the 
American oil monopoly must be recog- 
nized as controlling, exclusively, the 
world’s most-treasured and most-needed 
natural resource. If capitalism ever 
contributed to the cause of a world war, 
as many of our people believe, we most 
certainly then must see its performance 
to that end. 

Under present circumstances it ap- 
pears impossible for Mexico to obtain 
supplies necessary to put her oil-develop- 
ment program into full operation. In 
the face of this condition of fact, our 
Defense Secretary has appeared before 
Congress with a “first consideration” 
proposition calling for the shipment to 
Arabia of some one-half million addi- 
tional tons of steel for use of oil com- 
panies there, instead of what was men- 
tioned, a half million additional tons of 
steel. It is difficult to understand how 
anyone can plead for action that would 
make it easy for an oil corporation to 
take unto itself, for foreign fields afar, 
500,000 tons of steel without which North 
American enterprises could not exist. 

I wish to state that in my references 
here to Arabia I am not particularly 
opposed, personally, to the Arabian proj- 
ect, per se. As a matter of fact, I am 
not at all concerned if the entire world 
desires to dump prodigious amounts of 
steel upon the Arabian Peninsula, pro- 
viding, of course, it has it to dump, and 
also providing that in the dumping proc- 
ess complete neglect of the development 
of the North American economy does 
not result. As this condition of affairs 
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is exactly what is happening, however, 
I feel impelled to make references to 
some of the obvious features in the pro- 
gram which affect the welfare of the 
people of our own continent. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, would 
the Senator yield at that point, or would 
he prefer to continue? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Astatement was made 
a moment ago relative to steel allocated 
to the Saudi Arabia field being in the 
amount of 500,090 tons, as the Senator 
has stated. The figure I used, as I re- 
member, which appeared in the testi- 
mony adduced by the Small Business 
Committee, was in the neighborhood of 
from 440,000 to 460,000 tons for the com- 
plete construction of the trans-Arabian 
pipe line and the producing facilities 
around the eastern part of the penin- 
sula from which the oil comes. 

If I remember correctly, however— 
and the Senator can correct me if I am 
wrong—360,000 tons of that steel was 
to go into the pipe line itself. The re- 
mainder was to go into the producing 
field. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Drilling 
and so forth. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is_ correct. 
When the Small Business Committee 
discovered what was going on, it took 
the matter up in executive session with 
the agencies involved, because the mem- 
bers of the committee felt that the posi- 
tion taken by the agencies was that it 
did not make any difference in what part 
of the world petroleum fields were de- 
veloped; that if petroleum fields were 
developed anywhere the result would be 
to help solve the world-petroleum prob- 
lem. Of course, that argument has con- 
siderable merit. On the other hand, at 
that time much evidence was submitted 
by those in high military position, by 
those interested in the national security 
and in the general welfare—to which 
the able Senator from New Mexico has 
referred—who testified that while it was 
true that the development of the Saudi- 
Arabian oil fields would mean that oil 
could be shipped quickly and at less cost 
to European nations needing oil, yet if 
steel were allocated in a considerable 
amount for the development of oil fields 
in the Western Hemisphere it would 
mean that oil in sufficient quantity could 
be had by us not only in time of peace, 
but in time of war, which would be a 
very potent weapon in our hands, if 
needed. 

The question then came down to the 
point: What is the emergency for build- 
ing a pipe line in Saudi Arabia? The 
answer was that transportation was in- 
volved; that oil could be furnished more 
quickly and more cheaply from such 
fields to Europe. It finally developed 
from the evidence adduced that it was 
merely a question of a lower rate of 
transportation. But it was pointed out 
that an emergency existed here ia our 
country, because there was a shortage 
of oil, so there was need for developing 
fields in our country and close to our 
country, in Mexico. 

Oil fields can be developed in Mexico 
economically, if only sufficient steel can 
be secured for the purpose. The devel- 
opment of the Saudi-Arabian pipe line 
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would furnish a cheaper means of trans- 
portation than shipment of oil through 
the Suez Canal, but inasmuch as the oil 
contemplated to be obtained from such 
development would not be available un- 
til 1952, the contention was that we 
should proceed to the development of 
fields in the Western Hemisphere; that 
wildcatting should be encouraged, and 
that wells should be drilled in the proven 
fields in order to increase production 
in the Western Hemisphere. It was 
shown that such production would be 
necessary to promote the general wel- 
fare and provide for the common de- 
fense of our own country. 

As I previously stated, the argument 
was advanced by some that it made no 
difference where oil fields were located; 
that as each new field was developed it 
would tend to help in solving the prob- 
lem of the world-wide shortage of oil. 
But, as I further stated, evidence was 
also adduced which confirms the posi- 
tion taken by the able Senator from New 
Mexico, that if possible, the oil should 
be produced in proven fields in our own 
country and in fields in Mexico, and in 
Latin America. Such production, as I 
have stated, would serve to promote the 
general welfare and provide for the com- 
mon defense of the United States, and 
would also serve as a means of promot- 
ing a good-will policy toward our neigh- 
bors in the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, my sug- 
gestion is simple. I have no objection 
whatsoever to the development of Saudi- 
Arabian oil fields, but I do object to the 
oil companies securing all the steel which 
is now produced in the United States, 
and transporting it to Saudi Arabia for 
the development of fields over there, 
which will not be of value to us in pro- 
moting our national defense or our na- 
tional economy. 

By nature’s law and by nature’s God, 
the development of the North American 
economy is a natural duty imposed upon 
the people of Canada, the people of the 
United States, and the people of Mexico. 
Their economy is a homogeneous econ- 
omy, and the destinies of all the people 
who are compelled to live upon it de- 
pend, in the ultimate, directly upon the 
manner of their behavior in developing, 
exploiting, and utilizing it. In this great 
duty and in this great destiny, Canada, 
the United States, and Mexico find 
themselves bound together as natural 
partners. As such, each possesses a part 
and parcel of the whole and is morally 
bound, for the general welfare of the 
entire continent, not only to shoulder 
the burden of its own responsibility 
toward developing the continent’s nat- 
ural resources, but also to aid another 
partner, if necessary, to get under way 
with the same kind of work. Our Chief 
Executive recently very solemnly has 
pledged, both to the peoples of Mexico 
and to those of Canada, the full cooper- 
ation of the United States in this very 
regard. 

Mr. President, I hope that what will 
be done under the pending legislation will 
be of ultimate good to the world at 
large. I would not object to an appro- 
priation of three times the amount called 
for in the bill, and to having the money 
sent to Europe, if the people of Europe 
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would in turn set to work, and, by using 
what we give to them, do everything 
within their power to place their own 
economy on its feet. 

Three or four days ago representatives 
from the State Department appeared be- 
fore a committee of Congress. From 
what was said in that committee it ap- 
pears that it is proposed to dangle $600,- 
000,000 before the countries of Latin 
America. Is it better to give away to 
them $600,000,000, or is it better to sell 
them something of practical value in 
developing their own industries, their 
own natural resources, so we can receive 
something in return? What is the com- 
mon sense of the matter? The difficulty 
is that we are all the time dangling dol- 
lars. We should use a little common 
sense in approaching the problem of 
what to do which would be of ultimate 
benefit to the United States, to Latin 
America, to Mexico, and to the world at 
large. We should indulge in some com- 
mon-sense horse trading. Let us give 
to Latin American countries some of the 
steel which is going to Saudi-Arabia and 
let them use it in an attempt to work out 
their own salvation. From whom would 
they buy the things they need, if they 
were secure economically? They wouid 
buy from the United States. The United 
States should help them develop their 
oil fields and other natural resources. If 
oil fields are developed close to home it 
will mean much to us in the way of pro- 
viding a means for our own defense. 

Mr. President, having in mind our nat- 
ural duty toward our good and friendly 
neighbors in this great and divinely con- 
stituted partnership and, as well, the 
pledge of our country’s Chief in that self- 
same direction, who among us can be 
justified now in coming forward to advo- 
cate the sapping of our economic 
strength, the stultifying of our growth, 
by removing our treasure beyond the 
reach of all of us, by denying the steel 
necessary to protect our competitive sys- 
tem in the developing of our North Amer- 
ican petroleum reserves—who can do this 
for the sake of aiding in the development 
of an economy, strange and unnatural to 
us, far away from us in a remote part of 
the world, and subject to the will of for- 
eign peoples who very possibly could be- 
come future potential enemies of ours or 
at least easy prey for future potential 
enemies of our country? 

More and more of the American people 
are becoming sick at heart because of 
our foolish governmental tendency to 
give away so substantially of our sub- 
stance when the gift has to do with pure- 
ly non-American issues and whilst such 
policy denies the goods which, under 
wiser direction, could be used to develop 
the economy of North America—our 
home and our next-door neighbors’ 
homes. To be concrete can anyone tell 
me any sound reason why Mexico should 
be completely unable to find assistance 
in her struggle to buy steel from steel 
mills in America when the Secretary of 
Defense can so willingly come before us 
and advocate the shipment thousands of 
miles away of hundreds of thousands of 
tons of steel? 

Mr. President, I maintain that I am 
just as patriotic as is the Secretary of 
Defense. 
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The defense of America argument 
surely carries no weight in these consid- 
erations for is there a military man wor- 
thy of a decoration who will stress the 
easy defense by us of the Arabian oil 


fields and their long extended pipe-line © 


system while, at the same time overlook- 
ing what is obvious even to the lay per- 
son, namely the relatively easy defense 
of Mexican oil fields, situated as they 
are on the very porch of the United 
States of America and constituting a 
definite portion of the North American 
economy of which we are such an inte- 
gral part? Inthe defense of America our 
military must defend and can defend 
our own continent. In any war against 
a great power dominant in the Middle 
East, our military would encounter far 
different and more difficult problems in 
defending the Arabian oil holding of a 
few big oil coacerns whose policies now 
selfishly deny even the development of 
the great and yet undiscovered oil re- 
serves of our sister republic just south 
,of our own border. Logic of our entire 
present policy in this regard suggests a 
complete revaluing and, indeed revamp- 
ing of it. Let us not foolishly follow im- 
perialistic policy to a point of develop- 
ment of large foreign oil fields to dangle 
before a future enemy as a bite to be 
taken in one huge gulp on the first unfor- 
tunate day of attack. Let us build within 
the fences around our own shores an 
economy prosperous and strong enough 
always to defend ourselves and to make 
America secure in the world—not a na- 
tion to be sapped of her strength by giv- 
ing away the very substance of nature’s 
gifts with which she has been so boun- 
teously blessed and which now are so 
essentially needed at home in the devel- 
opment of her own economy. How can 
this nation of ours, in the face of expres- 
sions on the part of our President, whose 
avowed purpose is to aid our neighbor, 
Mexico, deny now the development of the 
Mexican petroleum economy whilst feed- 
ing to far off Arabia steel that is essen- 
tially required to make good the promise 
to Mexico? 

Answer to this question can be found 
only in a keen perception of the nature 
of the influences apparently working 
among the personnel and the various de- 
partments of the executive branch of 
our government. I charge that too 
many of our executive officials give too 
sympathetic ear to the blandishments, 
the arguments, the subtle propaganda, 
the one-sided presentations of paid rep- 
resentatives of big oil corporations. I 
charge that these representatives are 
well known and well received by our State 
Department and that a relationship and 
an acquaintance exists there that makes 
for bad sledding for the competitors of 
such big oil corporations in that certain 
of our public officials do things for these 
big combines whilst damning enterprises 
in which they have no participation. 
But first I must state that in 1938 the 
Mexican government expropriated, with 
most excellent reasons in my opinion, the 
oil properties in Mexico which large 
American oil corporations for many 
years had exploited. 

Let me give an instance of how they 
operate. Iam willing to make this state- 
ment in Wall Street or anywhere else 
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where I would not be protected by con- 
gressional immunity. I wish to tell 
what an oil man said to me. He had 
been the manager of a corporation in 
Mexico for 28 years. I arrived in Mex- 
ico City 5 or 6 days after expropriation. 
When I went into the lobby of the hotel, 
I met him. I knew him well. He said, 
“Dennis, let us have a Scotch and soda.” 
So we went to have a Scotch and soda. 
While there he said, “Things are bad.” 
I knew what he was talking about, name- 
ly, expropriation. I said, “What is bad?” 
He said, “This fellow is crazy.” I said, 
“What fellow?” He was talking about 
the President of Mexico. After he talked 
to me, the President of Mexico went up 
in my estimation. 

I said, “Why is he crazy?” He bluntly 
replied, “He will not take a dime. We 
used to be able to handle such officials 
with money and in other ways, but this 
fellow is crazy. He will not take a dime.” 

He was talking about the President of 
Mexico. So the President of Mexico be- 
gan to go up in my estimation. 

The large oil companies used to oper- 
ate by murder, arson, and robbery. I 
know American businessmen who would 
like to go down there and do an honest 
business, and make money for them- 
selves without robbing the people of 
Mexico. They would like to produce oil 
for the United States, and bring a little 
money into Mexico so that the Mexicans 
could buy from the United States. But 
Big Business wants to get in there under 
its own terms. That is why the small 
operators are not getting steel. 

These expropriated companies today 
are keenly. desirous of returning to Mex- 
ico—on their own terms and in the old 
way—to develop and to exploit forever- 
more the greatest known wealth of the 
Mexican Nation. These companies are 
jealous of any independent enterprise 
that gives promise of developing, on any 
fair basis other than one which they, 
themselves control, the great petroleum 
reserves of Mexico. 

There consequently now exists an ef- 
fective conspiracy against operations for 
the development of the oil reserves of 
Mexico badly needed as this development 
is. The participants in this conspiracy 
are certain of the big oil companies and 
of the big steel companies working in 
perfect concert to deny the steel requi- 
site for this program. 

It is a fact that the steel companies of 
America, through their subsidiary sup- 
ply companies or their supply house rep- 
resentatives, follow a definite policy of 
cultivating their so-called Big Business 
oil company customers and that the steel 
companies, through their supply or sales 
organizations, look to the protection of 
such Big Business customers by seeing 
to it that such customers receive a pref- 
erence when the matter of deliveries of 
steel supplies is involved. I further 
charge that supply houses, in deference 
to their steel company masters, refuse 
specifically to sell steel casing that is 
known to be desired for the purpose of 
use in Mexico, and that the steel com- 
panies act in concert with the big oil 
corporations to this end. Conversely to 
this line, however, it is known that at 
least one large oil company, at a time of 
severe shortage of steel casing, has been 
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supplied freely by the steel companies 
with such immense quantities of that 
particular much-needed product that 
the company finds itself today possessed 
of more of such supplies at its properties 
in the Middle East than it can use for the 
next 2 years. 

I realize the difficulty in coping against 
such powerful and sinister forces as are 
found in the world’s huge monopolies to- 
day. But in the tie-up of the great oil 
and steel organizations, clothed in hy- 
pocrisy and strangely nurtured by in- 
fluential channels of our own Govern- 
ment, will be found the modus operandi 
that not only gives driving power to the 
very grave and dangerous threat that 
exists today not only for individual. ini- 
tiative and free enterprise in America 
but also constitutes sabotage of our good- 
neighbor policy and of our efforts toward 
continental and hemispherical defense. 

That is what ruined the Rio Confer- 
ence. That is what ruined the Habana 
Conference. That is what ruins the work 
of the Senator from New Mexico and the 
Senator from Texas in Mexico City. 
That is what ruins the good-neighbor 
policy. The monopolists wish to control 
things for their own selfish purposes. 

Within the past few days the State 
Department has advised Congress that a 
hemispheric recovery program is con- 
templated, suggesting to Congress that it 
appropriate $600,000,000 for that pur- 
pose. I presume it will be more or less 
of the nature of the program we are now 
considering. 

In my opinion, it might be necessary to 
appropriate that amount; but if we can 
do a little trading with those countries 
in the ordinary American way without 
trying to influence them, I believe that 
they can solve their own problems. 

Two or three days ago I heard the sug- 
gestion that one of the reasons we had 
to rush this program through and ap- 
propriate the money it calls for was the 
election in Italy. It is a violation of at 
least the spirit of the Hatch Act for us to 
appropriate money merely because there 
is an election in Italy. We might as well 
stop such use of the mighty dollar. The 
mighty dollar should be used as a me- 
dium of exchange. Let them earn the 
mighty dollar and help develop their 
country in that way. That will do more 
good than dangling before the eyes of 
our neighbors $600,000,000 for hemi- 
spheric recovery. Dollars are all well 
and good, but we shall not have recovery 
in the Western Hemisphere by supplying 
dollars alone. Talking of supplying 
$600,000,000 might have some effect on 
the representatives of foreign govern- 
ments in their meeting at the end of this 
month at Bogota, but it will not bring 
about economic recovery anywhere. Mr. 
President, recovery must come at least in 
part from the efforts of those who wish 
to achieve recovery. For instance, it will 
come by having them plant beans or 
grow cotton or raise other crops rather 
than by simply having $600,000,000 
dangled before them. 

The State Department can do more 
for its program by insisting that Amer- 
ican industry, especially the steel in- 
dustry, furnish Mexico with oil machin- 
ery to develop its potentials. That can 
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and should be done. Then it could be 
proved to Latin America that we are 
good neighbors. Then we could also re- 
lieve the oil shortage. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1174) to 
provide for inactive duty training pay 
for the Organized Reserve Corps, to pro- 
vide uniform standards for inactive duty 
training pay for all Reserve components 
of the armed forces, and for other pur- 
poses, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and for- 
eign policy of the United States through 
necessary economic and financial assist- 
ance to foreign countries which under- 
take to cooperate with each other in the 
establishment and maintenance of eco- 
nomic conditions essential to a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuier CterK. On page 22, after 
line 20, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

(ad) In providing for the performance of 
any of the functions described in subsection 
(a) of section 11, the Administrator shall, to 
the maximum extent consistent with the 
accomplishment of the purposes of. this act, 
utilize private channels of trade. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, this 
amendment was previously offered in 
printed form, but I have modified it to 
some extent. 

As the amendment now stands, it sim- 
ply provides that the Administrator in 
procuring, processing, transporting, or 
repairing any of the commodities which 
he may acquire under this act, shall 
utilize so far as possible private channels 
of trade. This amendment has the ap- 
proval of the State Department, and I 
think it has the approval of the chair- 
man of the committee. In fact, it is im- 
plicit in the bill itself, but it is not spelled 
out in the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
entirely agree with the able Senator 
from Georgia. The consideration of the 
bill in the committee itself constantly 
emphasized the basic principle which is 
here stated. So far as the chairman of 
the committee is concerned, he considers 
it highly appropriate that the directive 
should be asserted as indicated in the 
pending proposal. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
state for me his interpretation of sub- 
section (c), the one preceding his 
amendment? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is an amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. BarKLEy]. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Ishould prefer to have 
him interpret it. The amendment I am 
offering has nothing to do with that one. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. 

Mr. GEORGE. All this proposed new 
subsection is intended to do, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is to have the Administrator utilize 
private channels of trade for procuring 
and preparing the commodities which he 
is to acquire. The whole purpose of the 
amendment is to have those commodities 
and the services on them secured on a 
competitive basis, and also to forestall 
the possibility of the creation of a wholly 
unnecessary bureaucracy for procure- 
ment purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
in connection with the amendment just 
adopted, I wish to make a brief state- 
ment, similar to the one I made in respect 
to the interim-aid bill, regarding freight 
forwarders and other elements in the 
normal channels of transportation. 

In this bill authority is given for the 
transportation of supplies to the recip- 
ient nations. As is stated in the com- 
mittee report, however, it is intended that 
the normal channels of transportation 
are to be used to the maximum extent 
practicable to handle these cargoes— 
which is precisely what the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia indicates in 
a broader sense. 

Not only does this envisage the use of 
privately owned ships, but it is also our 
intention that private freight-forward- 
ing channels, where normally utilized for 
handling cargo, shall be used to service 
any similar cargoes shipped under this 
bill. In rare cases, of course, such use 
of commercial forwarders might inter- 
fere with the efficient and economical 
handling of cargoes, and consequently 
would be undesirable. However, it is our 
position that ERP cargoes should in 
almost all cases be handled in accordance 
with the purposes of section 217 of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, usually re- 
ferred to as the Bland Freight Forward- 
ing Act. It is not intended that Govern- 
ment agencies supplant or take over the 
functions normally performed by pri- 
vate-enterprise freight forwarders. 

Mr. President, I wish to make this 
additional comment regarding what has, 
just been placed in the bill: I hope it 
will satisfy the junior Senator from 
Kansas in respect to the first part of the 
amendment he has offered in regard to 


‘tthe handling of wheat and flour, an 


amendment which is still on the clerk’s 
desk awaiting subsequent consideration. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Kentucky has two amendments to sub- 
mit. One of them is completely without 
controversy. I suggest that he send 
that amendment forward first. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be read. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will state the amendment. 


The 
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The Cuter CLERK. On page 32, be- 
tween lines 20 and 21, it is proposed to 
insert the following new section: 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE COUNTRIES 

Sec. 16. The President shall take appro- 
priate steps to encourage all countries in 
the Western Hemisphere to make available 
to participating countries such assistance 
as they may be able to furnish. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
if I may interrupt the Senator from 
Kentucky, the purpose to which he di- 
rects his amendment is certainly im- 
plicit in the entire plan, The success 
of the objective which he underscores is 
highly essential to the success of the 
entire enterprise. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I should be very happy to have 
the amendment incorporated into the 
bill. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator and say to him that his 
work on the European recovery plan 
holds my great admiration and respect. 
I have submitted the amendment to em- 
phasize that if the European recovery 
program is to succeed, it will need not 
only the assistance which can be fur- 
. nished by this country but also the as- 
sistance which can be furnished by 
other countries in the Western Hem- 
isphere. It is expected that the require- 
ments of the 16 participating countries 
in the way of imports and credits will 
be satisfied by other countries in North 
and South America as well as by the 
United States. On page 24 of the report, 
which has been filed by the committee, it 
is shown that there shall be required 
imports to the total value of $12,959,- 
100,000 from the Western Hemisphere. 

It is estimated that credits in the sum 
of $700,000,000 are expected to be fur- 
nished by other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. If the credits and com- 
modities are not furnished by our 
neighbors, either the minimum require- 
ments of the program will not be made 
available and the program will, to the 
extent of the failure, be endangered, or 
we will be asked to make up the deficit, 
curbing inflationary pressures. The 
amendment will require that the Presi- 
dent take all appropriate methods to 
secure from the other countries of the 
Western Hemisphere their necessary as- 
sistance and cooperation. There is 
nothing on the record to show that such 
steps have thus far been taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Kentucky has a fur- 
ther amendment, as I understand, which 
I wish he would submit, to lie upon the 
table, and to be printed. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, which I ask 
be printed and lie upon the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Senate apparently having concluded its 
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work for the day, I now move that a re- 
cess be taken until tomorrow at noon. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 11, 1948, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 10 (legislative day of 
February 2), 1948: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Evett D. Hester, of Indiana, for appoint- 
ment as a Foreign Service officer of class 2 
and a secretary in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 3, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

Olcott H. Deming, of Connecticut. 

William L. Kilcoin, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
cepnsuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

John Dorman, of the District of Columbia. 

Raymond E. Lisle, of New York. 

William J. Ronan, of New York. 

S. Wilson Clark, of California, for appoint- 
ment as a Foreign Service officer of class 6, 
a vice consul of career, and a secretary in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


John J. Deviny, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Public Printer. 


IN THE ARMY 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY IN THE 
ARMY NURSE CORPS AND THE WOMEN’S MEDI- 
CAL SPECIALIST CORPS 


To be captains 


Genevieve S. Beard, WMSC (PT), M2215. 
Leona F. Koch, WMSC (Diet.), R884. 

Dot Miller, WMSC (Diet.) , R2212. 

Jessie L. Miller, WSMC (PT), M2111. 
Elizabeth M. Nevels, WMSC (Diet.), R2209. 
Margaret Stuart, WMSC (Diet.), R537, 


To be first lieutenants 


Agnes Bacior, ANC, N737362. 

Ethel L. Barnes, WMSC (Diet.), R999. 
Geraldine B. Bernard, ANC, N753081. 
Edith J. Bonnet, ANC, N788513. 
Paith Boyd, ANC, N721777. 
Faunetta L. Brown, ANC, N727101. 
Ann C. Browning, ANC, N762686. 
Martha Carle, ANC, N725819. 
Corinne Casey, ANC, N764298. ‘ 
Mary A. Casserly, ANC, N722914. 
Katherine E. Chickering, ANC, N720896. 
Louise M. Coard, ANC, N742037. 
Irene M. Connell, ANC, N757627. 
Gladys R. Corey, ANC, N761393. 
Dorcas E. Coulter, ANC, N755160. 
Edna F. Crandall, ANC, N797540. 
Paula B. Crowe, ANC, N727421. 
Kathleen M. Dean, ANC, N'757103. 
Glenice H. Dearborn, ANC, N753327. 
Ada W. Desprez, ANC, N'767585. 
Rachel E. Dillemuth, ANC, N725408. 
Irene M. Donahue, ANC, N'753537. 
Pauline K. Driscoll, ANC, N'732846, 
Ruby I. Easter, ANC, N763533. 
Nellie I, Feagans, ANC, N725433. 
Virginia M. Gillespie, ANC, N'745399. 
Thelma R. Glover, ANC, N788312. 
Alyce D. Gordon, ANC, N'793629. 
Orpha L. Grimsrud, ANC, N773989. 
Irene I. Guenther, ANC, N775644. 
Corinne R. Hauck, ANC, N755466. 
Mildred J. Hillhouse, ANC, N774678, 
Marynell A. Hoefs, ANC, N735073. 
Betty J. Hughes, ANC, N'731300. 
Dorothy J. Hund, ANC, N775948, 
Jane V. Isler, ANC, N723368. 

Olah Jones, ANC, N795632, 
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Angie C. Kammeraad, ANC, N731238. 

Elizabeth E. King, ANC, N726050. 

Julia E. Koszalka, ANC, N724630. 

Jean B. Koziol, ANC, N758909. 

Rose Kudletz, ANC, N801068. 

Ruth R. KuhImann, ANC, N775178. 

Dorothy E. Kwiatkowski, ANC, N'793382. 

Mildred D. Lang, ANC, N'729246, 

Hester M. Logar, ANC, N759736. 

Louise M. Malone, ANC, N728197. 

Agnes McMahon, ANC, N754840. 

Margaret M. McManus, ANC, N760419. 

Marian R. McQuiston, ANC, N724987, 

Mary A. Michelitch, ANC, N762272. 

Irene E. Miller, ANC, N731182, 

Ruth T, Mills, ANC, N796495. 

Dorcthy E. Mooneyham, ANC, N787360. 

Dorothy B. Morgan, ANC, N778638. 

Mary A. Mulholland, ANC, N769883. 

Anne M. Murphy, ANC, N787887. 

Gladys M. Nash, ANC, N¥34451. 

Sarah L. Neal, ANC, N787755. 

Anne L. Nodziak, ANC, N'759749. 

Alma M. Nyberg, ANC, N720757. 

Ree S. Oler, ANC, N779590. 

Mary E. Pilchard, ANC, N728832. 

Olivette C. Plante, ANC, N721036. 

Ann C. Polchak, ANC, N723095. 

Julia R. Pollack, ANC, N'755882. 

Julianne M. Rheaume, ANC, N722736, 

Emily M. Rickey, ANC, N762850. 

Mabel L. Rime, ANC, N730455. 

Ruth M. Robinson, ANC, N730523. 

Margaret K. Rucker, ANC, N'759826, 

Lucile A. Seaman, ANC, N731657. 

Eugenia M. Sieve, ANC, N'768668. 

Carolyn E. Smith, WMSC (Diet.), R1064. 

Prances A. Soule, ANC, N797596. 

Agatha B. Spaeth, ANC, N'779492. 

Margaret C. Stafford, ANC, N771471. 

Valeska B. Staudt, ANC, N788882. 

Annie B. Stewart, ANC, N764389. 

Nellie T. Tamalonis, ANC, N'796403. 

Martha J. Taranta, ANC, N722782. 

Lois L. Turnbull, ANC, N732395. 

Maude C. Vertrees, ANC, N787411. 

M. Eloise Watkins, ANC, N725272. 

Marcella Wenderott, ANC, N783472. 

Louise A. Whalen, ANC, N'759373. 

Juanita H. Williams, ANC, N734896. 

Eileen A. Wittman, ANC, N758820. 

Mary G. Young, ANC, N743936. 

Nellie J. Zalesney, ANC, N787775. 

To be second lieutenants 

Ethlyn S. Altmann, ANC, N793948. 

Margaret E. Burk, ANC, N792040. 

Odessa A. Falls, ANC, N769510. 

Helen J. Fitzgerald, ANC, N792063. 

Marilyn A. Goeltz, ANC, N792041. 

Alma E. Guinn, ANC, N792042. 

Pearl I. Jank, ANC, N792058. 

Phyllis I. Morrow, ANC, N792052. 

Della I. Murphy, ANC, N'780358. 

Nancy B. Power, ANC, N765872. 

Katherine W. Schumacher, ANC, N786881. 

Jean E. Thompson, ANC, N795665. 

Signe Trangsrud, ANC, N797818. 

Betty J. Walls, ANC, N778728. 

Marian Waterhouse, ANC, N754612, 

IN THE Navy 

The following-named (naval ROTC) to be 
ensigns in the Navy: 

Charles DeArmond, June 4, 1948. 

Robert P. Hilton, June 4, 1948. 

Wayne G. Shear, June 4, 1948. 

Richard E. Fahrenwald (naval ROTC) to be 
an ensign in the Supply Corps of the Navy 
from the 4th day of June 1948. 

Philip J. McEleney (naval ROTC) to be an 
ensign in the Civil Engineer Corps of the 
Navy from the 4th day of June 1948. 

George P. Edgerton (civilian college grad- 
uate) to be an ensign in the Supply Corps 
of the Navy. 

The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the Medical Corps of the Navy: 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS 


Glenn E. Drewyer 
James P. Moran 
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LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 
Jonathan M., Allen Robert E. Rowand 
William L. Chapman Robert W. Sharp, Jr. 
Holt B. Maddux Charles R, Sullivan 

The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the Dental Corps of the Navy: 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS 

George S. deShazo 

William I, Gullett 

LIEUTENANTS 

Leonard M. Kraske 

Jeremiah T. Sunde 

Allan L. Wallace 

LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 

Luke J. Braxmeier 

Gage Colby 

Robert G. Martin 

The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the Nurse Corps of the Navy: 

LIEUTENANTS 
Eddy L. Harris 
Ingrid C. Suess 
LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 
Louise J. Bartlett Lillie M. Harwood 
Jane H. Farr Gayle M. Lang 
ENSIGNS 
Marita D. Petit 
Isabel V. Hunsecker CharlotteS.Rasmussen 
Hedwig L. Kratz Louise W. Sharp 
IN THE MARINE Corps 

The below-named officer for appointment 

to the temporary grade of brigadier general 


in the United States Marine Corps: 
John T. Selden 


Ann Belaeff 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate March 10 (legislative day of 
February 2), 1948: 
POSTMASTER 


J. Willard Krause to be postmaster at Man- 
istee in the State of Michigan. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepbnespay, Marcu 10, 1948 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


Rev. Father George E. Shank, of 
St. Edward’s Church, Baltimore, Md., 
offered the following prayer: 


O Almighty God, Divine Lawmaker, 
we implore You to look upon this gather- 
ing, invested with the authority of mak- 
ing laws for the welfare of the people of 
this Nation. 

We realize, oh, O God, that any au- 
thority given to us comes from You. We 
beg You to help us always to keep this 
in mind, especially in this day when 
Your laws are so disregarded by many, 
when so many disregard Your very exist- 
ence. We also realize, O Lord, that 
unless You build the house, we who build 
it labor in vain. 

The fact that the Members of this Con- 
gress for the past century and a half 
have called upon You for aid has saved 
our great Nation from many a Catas- 
trophe and has made us victorious in 
many a crisis. 

We thank You, good God, for the 
privilege we enjoy of calling upon You, 
when in some parts of the world Your 
name is not allowed to be mentioned. 
May this privilege always be ours, and 
may we always, both in public and pri- 
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vate life, be guided by the teachings 
which You have laid down for our happi- 
ness in this world and eternal happiness 
in the world tocome. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
THE LATE JAN MASARYK 


Mr.STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to © 


the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, Jan Ma- 
saryk is dead! 

Early reports from the free radio of 
Europe named the cause of his death as 
self-destruction—suicide. It could just 
as easily have been murder. The Krem- 
lin has never stopped at murder. How- 
ever it was accomplished, it is enough to 
know that Jan Masaryk, son of Tomas 
Masaryk and the Foreign Minister of 
Czechoslovakia, is dead. 

What does Jan Masaryk’s death mean 
to Americans? 

It means that the Soviet seizure of 
power in Czechoslovakia was not a blood- 
less revolution. It means that one man— 
irrespective of how he died—shed his 
blood in protest. It means that the pa- 
triotic leaders of Czechoslovakia have not 
supinely surrendered to Russia in mass. 
It means that millions of Czechs who love 
liberty are more closely united than ever 
to miilions of Americans who also love 
liberty. The United States has had its 
martyred Lincoln. Czechoslovakia has 
had its martyred Masaryk. 

The Czechoslovakian freedom under- 
ground from this day henceforward has 
a spiritual leader. 

From this day forward, there will be 
no rest for the bestial Soviet conqueror. 

We Americans—a few of us who have 
known and talked to Jan Masaryk, and 
millions of us who have known him only 
by his deeds—can say on the day of his 
death: “Jan Masaryk, yesterday Czecho- 
slovakia was free. Tomorrow, aided by 
your supreme sacrifice, Czechoslovakia 
will be free once again.” 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shockei and deeply regretted to hear the 
report that Jan Masaryk, Foreign Min- 
ister of Czechoslovakia, was dead, but the 
spirit of freedom and democracy in 
Czechoslovakia has not died. It will con- 
tinue to live until Czechoslovakia frees 
itself as it has done in the past. The 
Czech people have never ceased and will 
not cease now to fight for their freedom. 

It was my great privilege to have 
known the father of Jan Masaryk, Tomas 
G. Masaryk, who became the first Presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia, and who was rec- 
ognized, as was our own George Wash- 
ington, as the Father of His Country. 
The Masaryk family was a democratic 
family, believing in democracy and in 
freedom for its people. 
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Mr. Speaker, I recollect when Professor 
Masaryk visited Washington, and it was 
my privilege early in 1918, during the 
First World War, to arrange a meeting 
with President Wilson, at which time he 
conveyed to the President the aspira- 
tions and determinations of the Czech 
people. It was thought by some persons 
that it might be well to have a separate 
peace with Austria-Hungary, but the 
President, after listening to us, came to 
the conclusion that it would be unwise 
and the Allies could not gain anything 
thereby, and the smaller nations, which 
had been dominated by the Hapsburgs of 
Austria-Hungary, would be deprived of 
an opportunity of self-determination. I 
was pleased, shortly thereafter, when 
President Wilson addressed the Congress, 
calling off the negotiations for a separate 
peace with Austria-Hungary, and a little 
later conditions developed in these 
smaller nations which I had predicted 
would occur that brought about the 
overthrow of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government. Most of these smaller 
countries thereby succeeded, with our aid, 
to obtain the freedom and liberty which 
they had dreamed of, hoped and prayed 
for, for many years. 

Prof. Tomas G. Masaryk, as I have 
stated, became the first President of that 
liberty- and freedom-loving newborn 
Czechoslovakia, and under his leadership 
it adopted a constitution patterned after 
our own. Within a few years the coun- 
try prospered under his guidance and was 
recognized as the most stable, progressive 
republic in Europe. Upon the death of 
President Masaryk, he was succeeded by 
Eduard Benes, his coworker in the early 
days of liberation and in the upbuilding 
of Czechoslovakia after it had attained 
its independence. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all familiar with 
the sacrifice of Czechoslovakia on the 
altar of appeasement. Notwithstanding 
that misfortune, it never ceased, under 
the leadership of President Benes and 
Jan Masaryk in exile, to strive to again 
attain its independence, freedom, and lib- 
erty. When the Nazi hordes swarmed 
over its borders to be later driven out by 
the Russians, these patriots returned and 
again resumed the reins of administra- 
tion of their Government. Czechoslo- 
vakia again started to rebuild and recon- 
struct and to enjoy the freedom and lib- 
erty of which they had been deprived by 
the Nazis. Appointed as Foreign Min- 
ister, Jan Masaryk strove with all his 
might in cooperating with President 
Benes in effecting a real democratic 
form of government. It was his further 
aim and ambition that Czechoslovakia 
should lead the way and strive to bring 
about an understanding between the na- 
tions of western and eastern Europe. 
He actually and honestly believed that 
any danger of war could be avoided, but 
when, unfortunately, the Communists 
seized control of the country, Masaryk, 
in the interest of peace and to prevent 
bloodshed, whether voluntarily or invol- 
untarily, continued to hold the post of 
Foreign Minister. He was quoted as say- 
ing he was doing so, having in view the 
best interests of his country. 

Mr. Speaker, I knew the Masaryk fam- 
ily for many years and Jan Masaryk from 
the beginning of the First World War. 
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He, like his father, was a sincere believer 
in a democratic form of government and, 
like his people, believed in freedom and 
liberty. When the story of his death is 
revealed, it will be found that he could 
not endure seeing his country in the 
grasp of Communists. Jan Masaryk 
lived for his country and gave up his life 
for its freedom. I hope to God that his 
death will not in any way affect the 
aspirations and the determination of the 
freedom-loving Czechs, the Slovaks, and 
the peoples everywhere who are deprived 
of their freedom, liberty, and the right to 
a democratic form of government. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the ReEcorp and include an 
editorial by John Knight entitled “United 
States Foreign Policy Stumbles Toward 
War.” 

Mr. TWYMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD in two instances and include in 
each extraneous matter. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. ‘JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as the world watches fearfully 
the encroachments of aggressive mili- 
tarism, and when the hope of 12,000,000 
men and women who entered the armed 
forces during the late war was a hope 
that this phase of human activity might 
forever be brought to an end, I take the 
floor only to call to the attention of the 
House a letter I received in the mail this 
morning. It is one of the most thought- 
ful and thought-provoking communica- 
tions it has been my privilege to receive 
since I have been here. It is a letter from 
one of our American soldiers in Germany 
written to his mother and father in this 
country. They, in turn, forwarded it to 
me. I am taking time this morning to 
call it to the attention of the Members 
because without reference to my per- 
sonal beliefs so far as adequate national 
defense is concerned, I think that this 
letter phrases better than any words 
which I might conjure up the feeling of 
our men abroad today with respect to 
the inadequate measures which are being 
taken to strengthen our national defense. 

The letter reads as follows: 

JuLy 4, 1947, 

DEAREST MoM AND Dap: I guess it’s time I 
write you again. Seeing as today is a holiday, 
but not for me, I thought I’d better write. 
I’m riding a troop train right now, so if my 
writing is a bit irregular, don’t worry. Busi- 
ness is about the same as usual for me, noth- 
ing much doing. Riding trains all the time 
gets mighty monotonous. 

It sure does grieve me to think that there 
are mothers and other people in the United 
States who are against universal military 
training. The next time you see some of 
those women, Mom, you tell them this for me, 
and I only wish I could be there myself to 
tell them. The next time we have a scrap 
on our hands it will be down upon us before 
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we know it. Instead of 2 or 3 years to raise 
an army we’ll have 2 or 3 days, maybe less. 
We won’t have to worry about sending an 
army overseas, we'll be digging our fox holes 
right in our front yards and setting up ma- 
chine guns in the ruins of our houses. Every- 
one will have to be trained to resist an enemy 
on the spot. The days of the minute man 
and the muzzle loader have passed a hun- 
dred years ago. If they think that when 
fighting starts they can pick up a rifle and 
call themselves soldiers they are sadly mis- 
taken. We fight nowadays with precision 
built, intricate murderous weapons whose 
technique can only be mastered after months 
of back-breaking and brain-racking drill. An 
incompetent, partly or untrained soldier is 
worse than none at all. He is what makes 
our casualty rate so high. And don’t think 
we didn’t send thousands of them to be 
slaughtered in this last war. The cemeteries 
are full of them because half of them did not 
know how to load or fire a rifle. They were 
murdered by these so-called pacifists. If 
these people are too stupid and selfish to dedi- 
cate a year’s service to their country, and feel 
that our freedom and future as Americans 
is worth defending only with someone else’s 
blood, then they are not Americans and we 
have no room for them. They are the lowest 
form of humanity, the kind that have no 
qualms about enjoying the priceless privi- 
leges of our country, but are too yellow to 
fulfill their responsibility and obligation in 
defending it. Maybe they will remember, and 
feel just a little sorry when they see their 
sons and my buddies splattered all over the 
landscape because they were denied a year’s 
training that might have saved their lives. 
Probably not, they don’t seem to be the type 
of people that have warm red blood in their 
veins. 

As for this talk about atom bombs making 
the infantry obsolete, I hear that the guy 
who invented the bow and arrow thought 
that he had made infantry obsolete too, but 
we're still here. Right now it is our duty as 
peacetime soldiers to shake some sense into 
a country honeycombed with fair-weather 
citizens. And you can tell them this for me, 
too, that I wouldn’t swap my 3 years’ service 
for 3 years in anybody’s college. These last 
3 years have beén the greatest experience of 
my life. Ididn’t know the meaning of democ- 
racy, or just who and what an American was 
before I joined. I have had lessons taught 
me that no school can offer. However, I have 
come to appreciate the need and meaning 
of a good education as have the majority of 
servicemen. And don’t let anyone tell you 
that returning servicemen aren’t better citi- 
zens and scholars, as a rule, than nonservice- 
men. 

Maybe I have harped too much, but it 
hurts me sorely everytime I think of those 
selfish, self-centered individuals who put 


’ their own personal wants and needs above 


the wants and needs of 130,000,000 neighbors. 
They are willfully violating every basic pre- 
cept of democracy. They would have our 
Government answer to a minority. I con- 
sider them a worse threat than communism 
because they would enable a communistic 
conquest of our country to be a pushover. 
Maybe this sounds like a bitter tirade, but I 
am not bitter, only stupefied by the fact that 
we tolerate such harmful thinking in our 
country. Just tell them that for me, Mom, 
will you? I guess this outburst must have 
come rather unexpectedly, but it has been ac- 
cumulating in me for a long time. I guess 
it’s better that I flip my cork to you instead of 
going out and cracking a few skulls together, 
which I would dearly love to do. 


THE LATE JAN MASARYK 


« Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, my husband and I had the 
great privilege of knowing Ambassador 
Jan Masaryk since World War I days. 
He knew the United States very well. 
He had come to learn about us and our 
freedom, as his father did, and he seemed 
to us almost like an American, and a fine 
American. He had a wide interest and 
knowledge of international affairs. He 
was a great diplomat, a great statesman, 
and a great patriot. I remember his in- 
terest in the disabled American soldiers 
in our hospitals here, and during the time 
of his stay in Washington he used to send 
red roses to me to give to the veterans. 
That shows his kindliness, his thought- 
fulness, and his love for America. A 
great man has gone to his reward. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MACY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD in reference to the late Clarence 
Hancock, former Member of the House, 
and further to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial from the Times- 
Herald of Washington. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a report to the Con- 
gress of the United States concerning a 
court house for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MACK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend ‘1is remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. LOVE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcORD and include an address he de- 
livered before the West Virginia Pe- 
troleum Association on the subject, A 
Reflection of Our Foreign Policies. 

Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD in two instances. 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. McCONNELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcoORD and include a letter from a con- 
stituent on the subject, Are High Taxes 
Deflationary? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article. 


SAMUEL GEARHART 


Mr. LICHTENWALTER. Mr. Speak- 
er, t ask unanimous consent'to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LICHTENWALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this opportunity to inform the 
Members of Congress and the American 
people of a shocking incident which has 
been given practically no attention what- 
soever to this date. This incident, gen- 
tlemen, I feel should provoke thinking 
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on the part of Congress and the Ameri- 
can people, particularly as to the final 
disposition of justice. I refer to a young 
man, a member of our armed services, 
by the name of Samuel Gearhart, of the 
city of Allentown, Pa. 

Samuel Gearhart, according to the rec- 
ords, was the youngest marine to go 
ashore in the attack of Guadalcanal. He 
was discharged from the United States 
Marine Corps in 1945 and then joined the 
Army occupation forces in Europe the 
following year. 

On December 19, 1947, this American 
soldier was kicked and beaten to death 
by a Russian newspaper correspondent 
by the name of Stepan Inrin in the city 
of Vienna, Austria. Private Gearhart, 
according to the record of the War De- 
partment, became engaged in a brawl 
with the Russian correspondent and the 
fact as to who struck the first blow, ac- 
cording to conflicting testimony, has not 
been established. However, the records 
reveal that Private Gearhart was fatally 
injured in Vienna’s international sector 
on December 19. A spokesman for the 
United States Army provost marshal’s 
office described Private Gearhart’s death 
as a plain case of murder. He was not 
only struck a felling blow but the autopsy, 
according to the record of the War De- 
partment, reveals that he died approxi- 
mately 13 hours after the blow was struck 
from cerebral hemorrhages and that 
there were heel marks and other marks 
showing that some sort of an instrument 
had been used to batter the head of Pri- 
vate Gearhart. 

My friends, this is the worst type of 
brutality that one can conceive. Many 
people in my district, since the story first 
appeared in our local paper, have been 
inquiring as to the follow through of 
the Army or State Department, or who- 
ever might be responsible as to the dis- 
position of this case, and if there is any 
justice to be sought in what the Army 
provost marshal’s office termed “a plain 
case of murder.” 

At the time of the incident, a spokes- 
man for the United States Army said, ac- 
cording to the newspaper articles, there 
was no doubt the Army would advise the 
Russians that Inrin should be charged 
with murder. However, 3 months later it 
is found there has been no report as to 
the disposition of this case nor any fur- 
ther facts concerning the case since the 
original report which I have briefly out- 
lined was made in December of last year. 
At that time the United States Army in- 
vestigator reported their probe was still 
in a preliminary stage, and, gentlemen, 
it seems that it has never moved from 
the preliminary stage. Private Gearhart 
was never able to give his version. He 
died without regaining consciousness. 

This story is magnified by a very recent 
occurrence in Vienna. In fact, last Sun- 
day, March 7, according to United States 
Army authorities, an American soldier 
was shot in the back after refusing a 
Russian order to get off the street and 
into the gutter in front of a Russian 
headquarters hotel in the international 
district of Vienna. The provost mar- 
shal’s office has stated the soldier will 
probably lose his left arm. Yes, Pvt. Jack 
Grunden, of Portland, Oreg., while walk- 
ing with two other American soldiers 
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and three Austrian girls was Struck and 
knocked to his knees by a rifle butt, and, 
while still on the ground, the Russian 
sentry fired a shot into his back. Another 
shot entered the soldier’s arm, smashing 
the elbow. The American soldiers were 
unarmed, the story reveals, according to 
American Army regulations. We are told 
the American officials were irate over the 
fact the Russians acted with no regard 
for the international patrol, supposedly 
the sole authority in such cases. They 
described this as the “boldest act yet 
perpetrated against a member of the oc- 
cupation forces in Vienna by a Russian 
soldier.” This statement, ladies and 
gentlemen, was carried in a release dated 
March 8, 1948. Yet 3 months ago a simi- 
lar bold act cost the life of Pvt. Samuel 
Gearhart. 

In questioning the War Department I 
was informed that if my office and cer- 
tain members of the press had not started 
prodding and questioning the War De- 
partment on its position or action in this 
case, it would have become a forgotten 
incident. By making inquiries to the 
War Department, they were prodded to 
inquire for additional information from 
General Keyes, stationed in Vienna, 
which is still forthcoming. 

Members of Congress, I feel that this 
incident should not go unnoticed, and I 
feel the proper authorities in our Gov- 
ernment should do everything possible to 
see that those who have committed 
crimes against our American soldiers are 
brought to justice. If this cannot be 
done, then I certainly feel that the people 
of my district and the American people 
generally should know that there has 
been a refusal on the part of the author- 
ities charged with the handling of mat- 
ters of this kind by the Russian Govern- 
ment, and I do feel that there should be 
greater interest shown in incidents of 
this kind, which certainly do not seem 
to be rare, for within a period of a few 
months in the same area it is found that 
demonstrations of violence have occurred 
against our American soldiers, and that 
either the War Department or the State 
Department should decide whose respon- 
sibility it is to give to Congress and the 
American people the complete story and 
what disposition has been made in cases 
of this kind. 

I would like to insert in the REcorD an 
article on the first incident referred to, 
that of Pvt. Samuel Gearhart, which ap- 
peared in the Allentown Chronicle and 
News and was written by Harkey Reiter, 
which illustrates a policy that might well 
be adhered to today: 

Sam Gearhart, of Allentown, probably 
never heard of two persons named Perdicaris 
and Raisuli when he was the youngest Amer- 
ican marine to go ashore in the attack on 
Guadalcanal. 

Probably he still had never heard of Perdi- 
caris and Raisuli when he escorted his girl 
into the lobby of the Lugueck Hotel in 
Vienna, Austria, just 1 week before last 
Christmas. He did not have much time to 
study history during his busy years with the 
marines, ending in 1945. He had less time 
for history when he joined the Army occupa- 
tion forces in Europe the next year. 

Out of nowhere, according to the best in- 
formation that can be secured, came a big 
and husky Russian newspaper correspondent 
who took offense at something and knocked 
the American down. As the little American 
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soldier lay on the hotel floor—he was only 5 
feet 3 inches—the Russian, Stepan Inrin, 23, 
kicked and kicked until Gearhart’s face was 
a bloody pulp. Then the Russian ground his 
heel into the boy’s head. Two other Ameri- 
can soldiers who came to Gearhart’s rescue 
were terribly beaten and bitten before a 
police patrol subdued the killer. 

Gearhart never regained consciousness to 
tell his side of the story. The United States 
Army provost marshal described Gearhart’s 
death as “a plain case of murder” and turned 
Inrin over to the Russians for trial. 

The story might end there, but nobody in 
Washington seems to know or care what has 
happened to Gearhart’s murderer. Days of 
calling on the War Department for informa- 
tion met with rebuff and indifference until 
this week when finally a cable was sent by 
the General Staff of the Army asking for a 
report. The State Department says this is an 
Army matter and none of their concern. 

That’s where Perdicaris and Raisuli 
came in. 

Not so many years ago, when Teddy Roose- 
velt was President of the United States, a 
Greek-born American citizen was captured 
by a Moroccan bandit named Raisuli and 
held for ransom. Our Government heard 
about it and swung into action without 
prompting or hesitation. 

“Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead,” was the 
sharp word sent by our Secretary of State to 
the Sultan of Morocco. Perdicaris was re- 
leased. As far as most of us know in Wash- 
ington, both Perdicaris and Raisuli may still 
be alive. 

But little Gearhart, the youngest marine 
to go ashore at Guadalcanal, is dead—mur- 
dered in revolting fashion. No message went 
forward about him from our Government 
until 2 months had passed and people back 
in Allentown began to ask questions, won- 
dering if the Russian had been tried, found 
guilty, and punished. . 

Now the cable asks our Army leaders what 
has happened. The American Government, 
or any part of it, has yet to ask Russia if 
Inrin has been punished; and if not, why 
not. We’ve changed a lot since Teddy Roose- 
velt’s day. 


THE LATE JAN MASARYK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to join the others of my col- 
leagues who have today spoken in sym- 
pathy on the death of Jan Masaryk. I 
was in Prague with a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs only 
last summer. I know what an active 
and bright city it was and how far it had 
gone in recovery. I heard on every side 
of the great contribution Jan Masaryk 
had made to that recovery. I join with 
my colleagues in saying that freedom is 
indeed dying in Czechoslovakia with this 
untimely passing of Jan Masaryk. 


THE SUICIDE OF JAN MASARYK 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, among the more significant 
bits of recent Moscow broadcasts was 
one made last Sunday for Soviet Home 
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Service entitled “The United States Fu- 
ture Belongs to the Third Party.” A 
third party for the United States is the 
Moscow line. On March 3 I inserted in 
the Recorp the June 1947 article of Mos- 
cow Agent Bittleman that appeared in 
the Communist magazine Political Af- 
fairs, showing the plan for a third party 
in the United States for the Muscovites. 

The Soviet radio fills the air of Eu- 
rope these days, and another choice bit 
of broadcasting is the staged speech of 
Jan Masaryk, Foreign Minister of 
Czechoslovakia last Friday. Masaryk is 
one of the few non-Communists in the 
new Czechoslovakian Government. Ac- 
cording to the Soviet propaganda, 
Masaryk said last Friday: 

Our solution lies in our alliance with the 
Soviet Union and our place is by its side. 
We must be grateful if they allow us to 
eccupy this place. When I hear of people 
who started the resistance, I felt a stab at 
my heart. Resistance against Hitler, yes; 
but resistance against one’s own blood, own 
brothers, and own republic, never. I am 
convinced— 


Concluded Masaryk— 
that [ will not live to see war. 


Gentlemen, probably Masaryk did 
say, as the Soviet radio quotes him as 
saying, that he would not live to see a 
war of resistance by true Czechs against 
the Soviet Government in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

But, gentlemen, Jan Masaryk this 
morning jumped to his death from the 
office of the Foreign Ministry. This 
was probably through some kind of mo- 
tives of patriotism or because of the com- 
plete loss of liberty in that land where 
his father is known as the liberator. 
Perhaps he meant it as a signal for the 
people of Czechoslovakia to rise up 
against the garrotting government of 
Gottwald. Regardless of precise mo- 
tives, the act of Masaryk gives the lie 
to the siren voice of the Soviet radio 
that hums over Europe. 


INVESTIGATION OF UNITED STATES IN- 
FORMATION SERVICE 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I submit a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 144) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Print- 
ing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and empowered to have printed for its 
use not to exceed 5,000 additional copies each 
of the report and appendix of the special 
Mundt subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs covering an investigation dur- 
ing September and October 1947 of the 
United States Information Service in Europe 
and the conditions affecting it, pursuant to 
provisions of House Resolution 295. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 6, strike out the words 
“for its use.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The resolution was agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REDUCTION OF INDIVIDUAL INCOME 
TAXES 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 143) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurernt reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Print- 
ing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means be, and is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to have printed 
for its use 1,000 additional copies of the hear- 
ings relative to Reduction of Individual In- 
come Taxes, held before said committee dur- 
ing the current session. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 5, strike out “one thousand” 
and insert “fifteen hundred” in lieu thereof. 


7 The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REVENUE REVISIONS, 1947-48 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 142) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That, in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Committee 
on Ways and Means be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized.and empowered to have printed for 
its use 1,000 additional copies each of parts 
4 and 5 of the hearings relative to revenue 
revisions, 1947-48, held before said commit- 
tee during the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRADLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Los Angeles Daily News. 

Mr. LYNCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the New York Times. 

Mr. JARMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD in two instances, in one to in- 
clude the lead article in this morning’s 
Washington Post. 


THE LATE JAN MASARYK 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep regret that I learned only a 
moment ago from the remarks of our 
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colleague, the distinguished gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Steran], of the un- 
timely passing of that charming gentle- 
man, able statesman, great friend of the 
United States, and world citizen, Jan 
Masaryk. Those of you who knew him 
understand my reference to the fact 
that he had as fine a personality and 
brain as anyone we know and that he 
was as great an asset to our country as 
we had outside of this country. 

I did not get to read the papers. I 
understand from the remarks of the last 
gentleman who referred to it that he 
jumped out of a window. I am not so 
sure about that. He may have jumped 
out of a window but I do not believe it. 
But however he may have met his end, 
not only that unfortunate little country 
of Czechoslovakia, which finds itself un- 
der the conqueror’s heel for the second 
time in a decade, but the United States 
and the world have lost a great friend 
and an able and excellent citizen. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. JARMAN] has 
expired. 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana asked and was 
granted permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the Star of March 6, entitled “Ra- 
cial Riders.” 

Mr. LANE asked and was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a very interesting 
article. 

Mr. WHEELER asked and was granted 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. ‘ 

Mr. MULTER asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD in three instances, in two of 
which to include articles. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
granted permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorp and include a newspaper 
article. 


THE LATE JAN MASARYK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Jan Masaryk brings directly and 
forcefully to our minds the tragedy of 
Czechoslovakia. As the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN] well said, 1,000,- 
000 Americans of Czechoslovakian blood 
mourn that tragedy. I want to amplify 
that by saying that all Americans, with- 
out regard to our racial origin, outside 
of the Communists in our midst, mourn 
the tragedy of Czechoslovakia; also the 
tragedy of Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Hungary, China, and the efforts 
being made in Austria and the battle- 
ground that exists now in the elections 
carried on in Italy. The entire world 
looks to America to useour powers affirm- 
atively and effectively to meet this vicious 
challenge. Out of the tragedy of Czecho- 
slovakia and the tragedy of the other 
countries and other places I hope Amer- 
ica will learn the lesson of affirmative 
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action and effective action to preserve 
the western civilization, to preserve de- 
cent civilizations where people want to 
exist under their own form of govern- 
ment, freely arrived at, and where they 
want to possess the dignity and person- 
ality of an individual. Early and imme- 
diate action affirmatively and effectively 
taken by our country is the only answer 
to the vicious challenge of atheistic com- 
munism. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1 OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 1 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
may sit today during the session of the 
House during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igen |[Mr. MICHENER]? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks and include therewith a news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CHurcH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
in Waukegan, Ill, 13 printers employed 
by the Waukegan News-Sun resigned 
from the AFL-International Typograph- 
ical Union, saying: 

We object te the policy of the officers of 
the International Typographical Union in 
their refusal to obey the laws of our Nation. 

We will not contribute to any funds to be 
used to destroy our country’s laws. 

We are American citizens first. 


This is the expression of 13 loyal, pa- 
triotic, heretofore union members of my 


congressional district. I am proud of 
their action and commend them for set- 
ting an example for other loyal workers 
of our Nation facing the same problem 
during these troublesome times. They 
refuse to be used to destroy our country’s 
laws. 


WAUKEGAN PRINTERS Quit ITU ProrestiInG 
Unton Heaps’ Poticy 


WavKEGAN, ILL., March 9.—Thirteen of 20 
printers employed by the Waukegan News- 
Sun, a daily newspaper, resigned today from 
the AFL-International Typographical Union 
in protest against the ITU’s employer-rela- 
tions policy. 

In a letter to R. A. Hawks, president of the 
ITU’s Waukegan Local 294, the resigning 
members said: “We object to the policy of 
the officers of the International Typographi- 
cal Union in their refusal to obey the laws 
of our Nation.” 

ITU NOTICE REJECTED 

The resignations followed notice by the ITU 
executive council of a special 4%4 percent 
strike assessment of union members’ wages 
to support printers on strike against news- 
papers in Chicago and some other cities. 

“The union dues the past year have been 
in excess of 244 percent of our gross earn- 
ings,” the letter of resignation said. “Now, 
these dues have been increased in excess of 
7 percent in order to supply funds to fight 
the United States Government. 
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“We will not contribute to any funds to be 
used to destroy our country’s laws. 

“‘We are American citizens first.” 

The 13 printers notifled F. Ward Just, gen- 
eral manager of the newspaper, that “the 
union no longer represents us for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or in any other 
capacity.” 

Most of the printers have been members 
of local 294 for 1 year. The union’s con- 
tract with the News-Sun expired March 4 
this year. No contract to supplant that 
which expired has been negotiated. 


WAR CONTRACT SETTLEMENTS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing a bill to 
give the General Accounting Office au- 
thority before or after final settlement 
to examine any records maintained by 
any contracting agency or by any war 
contractor relating to any termination 
settlement and giving authority to the 
Comptroller General to investigate the 
settlement methods and procedures em- 
ployed. 

I have been disturbed by reports re- 
cently made to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the executive departments 
by the Comptroller General that favorit- 
ism and possibly fraud has been used in 
many instances in the settlement of war 
contracts. I was disturbed the first time 
I heard the description of the workings 
of the war contract settlements of 1944 
by one person who was employed under 
it, and what has happened since has not 
reduced that feeling of disturbance in 
my mind. I fear that the thing we 
sought to do with the renegotiation stat- 
ute to curb excessive war profits in the 
making of contracts of procurement may 
have been abandoned in the operation of 
the settlement of war contracts in the 
post-war period. I feel therefore that 
the Comptroller General should have this 
authority to go into the situation fully 
and report the facts to Congress for ap- 
propriate action. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 30 minutes tomorrow following the 
business of the day and any other special 
orders heretofore entered for that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp 
in three separate instances and include 
extraneous matter. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of the privilege of the House. 
CALL OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I make 


a point of order there is no quorum 
present, 


MarcH 10 


The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair will count. 
{After counting.) One hundred and 
thirty-one Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 22] 


Hartley 
Hays 
Herter 
Hill 


Abbitt 

Alien, Ill 
Andrew, N. Y. 
Barden 
Battle 

Bell - 

Bloom 
Bonner 


Norton 
Owens 
Patman 
Patterson 
Hinshaw Pfeifer 
Jenkins, Ohio Phillips, Calif. 
Jensen Rains 
Jones, N. C. Rooney 
Kean Sadlack 
Kee Sarbacher 
Kefauver Scott, 
Kennedy Hugh D., Jr. 
Kerr Shafer 
Kirwan Short 
Lesinski Stratton 
Lodge Sundstrom 
Ludlow Teague 
McCowen Thomas, N. J. 
McMahon Vursell 
Manasco West 
Merrow Wilson, Ind 
Gwinn, N. Y. Miller, Calif. Wood 
Hall, Mitchell 

Edwin Arthur Morrison 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 358 
Members have answered to their names, 
A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Byrne, N. Y. 
Chiperfield 
Clark 
Clippinger 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, Ill. 
Delaney 
Dingell 
Domengeaux 
Douglas 
Foote 

Gross 


PRIVILEGE OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of the privilege of the House 
and offer a motion, which I send to the 
desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RANKIN moves to strike from the 
Recorp the speech of Representative ADOLPH 
SaBaTH, beginning on page 2483 and ending 
on page 2487 of the daily Recorp, together 
with the insertions. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday the most vicious attacks I have 
ever known were made on the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities—a com- 
mittee composed of Democrats and Re- 
publicans, who are doing the best they 
can to protect this country against ene- 
mies within our gates. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SaBaTu], in addition to his own remarks, 
inserted in the Recorp several vicious 
documents, one of which said that the 
committee continues the “practice of 
Hitler and Himmler, which would lead 
America, as it did Germany, down the 
road to fascism.” 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; not now. 

Another one, and perhaps the most 
inexcusable, is an article he inserted, 
written by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, in 
which she accused the committee of sub- 
versive activities or activities that 
amount to subversion. 

In that statement she said: 

It seems to me that the current proceed- 
ings of the House Un-American Activities 
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Committee as directed against Dr. Edward 
U. Condon, instead of giving people confi- 
dence that the committee is really trying 
to destroy Communist influence, is doing 
just the opposite. 


Further down, she said, in speaking of 
Dr. Condon—and I want every Member 
to listen to this, because I am going to 
turn the sunlight of pitiless publicity on 
Dr. Condon as I go along. 

She said: 

He belongs, as many American scientists 
do, to the American-Soviet Society. 


Then she says: 

I am afraid this attack on Dr. Condon has 
given good material to those who, for their 
own reasons, wish to discredit any attack 
on real Communist activities carried on un- 
der cover. It is, therefore, unwise, unjust, 
and really subversive in its effect. 


Mr. Speaker, sticking that stuff into 
the Recorp not only violates the rules of 
the House but it violates all the rules of 
propriety and all the rules of common 
decency. 

Now, let us take up what she calls the 
American-Soviet Society, to which Dr. 
Condon belongs. 

Remember now, the Committee on Un- 
American Activities did not start this 
investigation of Dr. Condon. It was 
going on for months and months be- 
fore it was called to our attention. 
There is a letter on Dr. Condon in the 
files of the Department of Commerce, 
about three pages in length, written by 
J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI, which 
they refused to let the Committee on 
Un-American Activities or any other 
committee of Congress see. Let us see 
what was going on. 

I have before me a photostatic copy 
of a letter, the heading of which is 
“Soviet-American Science Society.” 
That is the society Mrs. Roosevelt taiks 
about, “Affiliated”—now, listen to this— 
“Affiliated with the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, Inc.” 

They use the same office, 114 East 
Thirty-second Street, New York 16, N. Y., 
and the same telephone which is Mur- 
ray Hill 3-2082. 

Now, let me read you this letter, and 
then I want to show you Dr. Condon’s 
connection with it; and do not forget 
the atomic bomb that means more to 
the safety of America than any other 
instrument ever invented by the genius 
of man is involved in this fight. 

On March 7, 1946, Samuel Gelfan 
wrote a letter to various members, vari- 
ous people who are connected with the 
Department of Commerce. We struck 
out the name and had this photostatic 
copy made for the record. Let me 
read it to you, together with the names 
of the officers and members of the ex- 

cutive committee, which you will see 
Dr. Condon heads: 

The letter reads as follows: 
AMERICAN-SoviET SCIENCE SOCIETY 
(Affiliated with National Council of Ameri- 

can-Soviet Friendship, Inc., 114 East 

Thirty-second Street, New York 16, N. Y., 

Murray Hill 3—-2082) 

Marcu 7, 1946. 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

DE.R : It has been suggested by Dr. 

Condon, who is a member of our executive 
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committee, that you might be interested in 
the activities of our society and membership 
in same. 

We are, therefore, enclosing a brief state- 
ment concerning the objectives and activity 
of our organization, and under separate cover 
are also mailing you a copy of our last bulle- 
tin. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL GELFAN, 
For the Membership Committee. 

Chairman, L. C. Dunn; honorary chairmen, 
Walter B. Cannon, Gilbert N. Lewis; hon- 
orary vice chairmen, Alice Hamilton, Irving 
Langmuir, Chauncey D. Leake, Leo Loeb, 
Wilden Penfield, Florence R. Sabin, C. E. A. 
Winslow; executive committee, Edward U. 
Condon, M. Demerec, Th. Dobzhansky, Carl O. 
Dunbar, John E. Flynn, Samuel Gelfan, 
Harry Grundfest, Michael Heidelberger, S. 
Lefschetz, D. A. Maccines, A. E. Mirsky, Mar- 
ston Morse, Stuart Mudd, Mervin E. Oakes, 
Th. Shedlovsky, W. M. Stanley, Selman A. 
Waksman, Philip R. White, Ignace Zlotowski, 
Vladimir K. Zworykin; Edwin S. Smith, ex- 
ecutive director, National Council American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc. 


The word “bulletin” is underscored. 


*Sincerely yours, Samuel Gelfan, for the 
membership committee. 


I call your attention to the fact that 
the man who heads the executive com- 
mittee of the organization is Edward U. 
Condon. 

Now, remember, this is the American- 
Soviet Science Society that is affiliated 
with the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc. 

I submit that whenever the Depart- 
ment of Justice wakes up and points out 
a subversive organization and brands it 
as subversive there should be no doubt 
about it. On December 4, 1947, just 
about 2 months before this issue broke, 
the Attorney General, for the Department 
of Justice, wrote a letter addressed to 
Hon. Seth W. Richardson, Chairman of 
the Loyalty Review Board, Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. In this 
letter he included a long list of subver- 
sive organizations, and one of them that 
he included as being subversive was the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, the very organization this 
American-Soviet Science Society is af- 
filiated with, according to their own let- 
terhead, which I have just read to you. 
They use the same office in New York, 
they use the same telephone. 

The Attorney General’s letter reads as 
follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., November 24, 1947. 
Hon. SETH W. RICHARDSON, 
Chairman, Loyalty Review Board, 
Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. RICHARDSON: This is sub- 
mitted pursuant to the President’s Execu- 
tive Order No. 9835, in which he stated that 
it is of vital importance that persons em- 
ployed in the Federal service be of complete 
and unswerving loyalty to the United States, 
and further stated that although the loyalty 
of by far the overwhelming majority of all 
Government employees is beyond question, 
the presence within the Government service 
of any disloyal or subversive person consti- 
tutes a threat to our democratic processes, 
The order provided in part III, section 3, 
as follows: 

“3. The Loyalty Review Board shall cur- 
rently be furnished by the Department of 
Justice the name of each foreign or domestic 
organization, association, movement, group, 
or combination of persons which the Attor- 
ney General, after appropriate investigation 
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and determination, designates as totali- 
tarian, Fascist, Communist, or subversive, 
or as having adopted a policy of advocating 
or approving the commission of acts of force 
or violence to deny others their rights under 
the Constitution of the United States, or as 
seeking to alter the form of government of 
the United States by unconstitutional 
means. 

“a. The Loyalty Review Board shall dis- 
seminate such information to all depart- 
ments and agencies.” 

Under a previous Executive order (No. 
9300), issued February 5, 1943, entitled “Es- 
tablishing the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee to Consider Cases of Subversive Activ- 
ity on the Part of Federal Employees,” and 
under other relevant authority, the Depart- 
ment of Justice named a number of organi- 
zations as subversive. That list was dis- 
seminated among the Government agencies 
for use in connection with consideration of 
employee loyalty, and included the following 
organizations: 

American League Against War and Fascism, 

American Patriots, Inc. 

American Peace Mobilization. 

American Youth Congress. 

Association of German Nationals (Reichs- 
deutsche Vereinigung) . 

Black Dragon Society. 

Central Japanese Association 
Chuo Nipponjin Kai). 

Central Japanese Association of Southern 
California. 

The Central Organization of the German- 
American National Alliance (Deutsche- 
Amerikanische Einheitsfront). 

Communist Party of U. S. A. 

Congress of American Revolutionary 
Writers. 

Dai Nippon Butoku Kai (Military Virtue 
Society of Japan or Military Art Society of 
Japan). 

Dante Alighieri Society. 

Federation of Italian War Veterans in the 
U. S. A., Inc: (Associazione Nazionale Com- 
battenti Italiani, Federazione degli Stati 
Uniti d’America). 

Friends of the New Germany (Freunde des 
Neuen Deutschlands). 
German-American 

scher Volksbund). 

German-American Vocational 
(Deutsche-Amerikanische 
schaft). 

Heimuska Kai, also known as Nokubei 
Heieki Gimusha Kai, Zaibel Nihonjin, Hei- 
yaku Gimusha Kai, and Zaibei Heimusha 
Kai (Japanese Residing in America Military 
Conscripts Association). 

Hinode Kai (Imperial Japanese reservists) . 

Hinomaru Kai (Rising Sun Flag Society, 
a group of Japanese war veterans). 

Hokubei Zaigo Shoke Dan (North American 
Reserve Officers Association). 

Japanese Association of America. 

Japanese Overseas Central Society (Kaigai 
Dobo Chuo Kai). 

Japanese Overseas Convention, Tokyo, Ja- 
pan, 1940. 

Japanese Protective Association (recruit- 
ing organization). 

Jikyoku lin Kai (Current Affairs Associa- 
tion). 

Kibei Seinen Kai (association of United 
States citizens of Japanese ancestry who 
have returned to America after studying in 
Japan). 

Kyffhaeuser, also known as Kyffhaeuser 
League (Kyffhaeuser Bund), Kyffhaeuser 
Fellowship (Kyffhaeuser Kameradschaft). 

Kyffhaeuser War Relief (Kyfihaeuser 
Kriegshilfswerk). 

Lictor Society (Italian black shirts). 

Mario Morgantini Circle. 

Michigan Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties. 

Nanka Teikoku Gunyudan (imperial mili- 
tary friends group or southern California 
war veterans). 


(Beikoku 


Bund (Amerikadeut- 


League 
Berufsgemein- 
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National Committee for the Defense of Po- 
litical Prisoners. 

National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties. 

National Negro Congress. 

Nichibei Kogyo Kaisha (the Great Fujii 
Theatre). 

Northwest Japanese Association. 

Protestant War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc. 

Sakura Kai (Patriotic Society, or Cherry 
Association—composed of veterans of Russo- 
Japanese War). 

Shinto Temples. 

Silver Shirt Legion of America. 

Sokoku Kai (Fatherland Society). 

Suiko Sha (Reserve Officers Association, 
Los Angeles). 

Washington Book Shop Association. 

Washington Committee for Democratic 
Action. 

Workers Alliance. 

Under part III, section 3, of Executive 
Order No. 9335, the following additional or- 
ganizations are hereby designated: 

American Polish Labor Council. 

American Youth for Democracy. 

Armenian Progressive League of America. 

Civil Rights Congress and its affiliated or- 
ganizations, including: Civil Rights Con- 
gress for Texas, Veterans Against Discrim- 
ination of Civil Rights Congress of New York. 

The Columbians. 

Communist Party, United States of Amer- 
ica,.formerly Communist Political Associa- 
tion, and its affiliates and committees, in- 
cluding: Citizens Committee of the Upper 
West Side (New York City); Committee To 
Aid the Fighting South; Dennis Defense 
Committee; Labor Research Association, Inc.; 
Southern Negro Youth Congress; United May 
Day Committee; United Negro and Allied 
Veterans of America. 

Connecticut State Youth Conference. 

Council on African Affairs. 

Hollywood Writers Mobilization for De- 
fense. 

Hungarian-American Council for Democ- 
racy. 

International Workers Order, 
People’s Radio Foundation, Inc. 

Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. 

Ku Klux Klan. 

Macedonian-American People’s League. 

National Committee To Win the Peace. 

National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

Nature Friends of America (since 1935). 

New Committee for Publications, 

Photo League (New York City). 

Proletarian Party of America. 

Revolutionary Workers League. 

Socialist Workers Party, including Amer- 
ican Committee for European Workers’ Re- 
lief. 

Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 

Workers Party, including Socialist Youth 
League. 

Your attention is also directed to certain 
organizations which are operated as schools. 
While, of course, I am not of the view that 
any institution of learning, devoted to the 
advancement of knowledge, is subversive, it 
appears that these organizations are ad- 
juncts of the Community Party. They are 
as follows: 

Abraham Lincoln School, Chicago, Il. 

George Washington Carver School, New 
York City. 

Jefferson School of Social Science New 
York City. 

Ohio School of Social Sciences. 

Philadelphia School of Social Science and 
Art. 

Samuel Adams. School, Boston, Mass. 

School of Jewish Studies, New York City. 

Seattle Labor School, Seattle, Wash. 

Tom Paine School of Social Science, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Tom Paine School of Westchester, N. Y. 

Wait Whitman School of Social Science, 
Newark, N. J. 


including 
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After the issuance of Executive Order 9835 
by the President, the Department compiled 
all available data with respect to the type of 
organization to be dealt with under that 
order. The investigative reports of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation concerning such 
organizations were correlated. Memoranda 
on each such organization were prepared by 
attorneys of the Department. The list of 
organizations herein certified is based on 
their recommendations as reviewed by the 
Solicitor General, the Assistant Attorneys 
General, and the Assistant Solicitor General, 
and my subsequent careful study of the 
recommendations of all. 

In connection with the designation of 
these organizations I wish to reiterate, as 
the President has pointed out, that it is 
entirely possible that many persons belong- 
ing to such organizations may be loyal to 
the United States; that membership in, 
affiliation with, or sympathetic association 
with, any organization designated, is simply 
one piece of evidence which may or may not 
be helpful in arriving at a conclusion as to 
the action which is to be taken in a par- 
ticular case. “Guilt by association” has 
never been one of the principles of our 
American jurisprudence. We must be sat- 
isfied that reasonable grounds exist for con- 
cluding that an individual is disloyal. That 
must be the guide. 

The organizations named in this letter 
do not represent a complete or final com- 
pilation. For example, a number of small 
and local organizations are not listed. As to 
many organizations not named, the pres- 
ently available information is insufficient to 
warrant a final determination as to their 
character. Others, presently innocuous, 
may become the victims of dangerous in- 
filtrating forces and, as a consequence, be- 
come proper subjects for designation. New 
organizations may come into existence 
whose purposes and activities are in con- 
flict with loyalty to the United States. 

From time to time, therefore, as contem- 
plated and directed by the Executive order, 
there will be furnished to the Board the 
names of those additional organizations and 
groups as to which the information received 
by this Department, resulting from contin- 
ued investigation, indicates similar designa- 
tions are required. 

If I can be of further assistance to you 
in reference to the subject matter of this 
letter, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tom C. CLARK, 
Attorney General. 


You dig into it and you will find that 
this National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship was involved 2 years ago, 
about the time this letter was written, 
when the Committee on Un-American 
Activities was turning heaven and earth 
in its efforts to catch the Soviet spies 
who were in this country trying to steal 
the secrets of the atomic bomb. 

A Member said on the floor yester- 
day, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
SaDowsk1], that Members who amounted 
to anything would not even go on this 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Mr.SADOWSKI. Thatisright. That 
is what I said. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; and there is not 
a word of truth in that statement. 
Everybody knows there is not a word of 
truth in it, that is, everybody knows that 
except the Member from Michigan [Mr. 
Sapowskr1]. 

Now, the Polish Embassy has been 
brought up. Everybody knows that 
Poland has been taken over by the Com- 
munists, and that the Polish Embassy 
down here is a Soviet Embassy. 
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That is the kind of attacks that are 
waged against such men as Chairman 
PaRNELL THomas, who has almost given 
his life in this fight. They have attacked 
Martin Dies in a manner they would not 
have dared intimated if Dies had been 
a Member of the House. 

Then there is the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Vari], the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunpT], the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. PetTerson], the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Woop], the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Nixon], 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
HEBERT], and your humble servant. 

Do you think those Members get any 
pleasure out of going through all this 
fight and taking all this abuse? No. 
We are doing it in order to protect our 
country for which our boys fought and 
died on the battlefields of the last war. 

Now, I resent Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s 
attack on this committee. 

In my honest opinion, she has done 
more harm than any other woman who 
lived since Cleopatra; she has done more 
to stir up race trouble in the South and 
has done the Negroes more harm than 
any other woman who ever lived. 

Mr. Speaker, it is about time the 
American Congress exercises its consti- 
tutional powers. If these bureaucrats 
continue to refuse to furnish the Con- 
gress that letter, I submit the Congress 
ought to send for it and get it. If this 
man has been mixed up with that kind 
of an outfit, as the letterhead over his 
own name, with his own name printed 
on it, indicates, he should not be head 
of the Bureau of Standards, or even con- 
nected with it. 

Mr. Speaker, this is my country, and 
it comes ahead of every other considera- 
tion. 

It is much more pleasant for me to go 
out into the cloakroom and sit around 
and criticize, as some other Members do. 
But this country is in danger, and it is 
our duty to protect it. 

One Member got up here on yester- 
day and accused the police of Mississippi 
of lynching Negroes. There never was 
a baser falsehood. 

What was that done for? 

It was done to try to stir up race 
prejudice against the white people of the 
southern States, who have done more for 
the Negroes than any other people who 
ever lived in all the tide of time. 

If they will let us alone we will get 
along with the Negroes in the South— 
as we have done throughout the years. 

Why all these attacks? 

They are trying to discredit and de- 
stroy the one committee of Congress 
that has the power of investigation, a 
committee that has gone the full length 
in trying to protect this country against 
these enemies within our gates. 

I pointed out to you on yesterday that 
if that gang had their way and could get 
their hands on a sufficient number of 
atomic bombs they could plant one in 
each of the chief cities of America, with 
time fuses, and paralyze the country in 
one night; burn to a crisp, you might 
say, not only everything in Washington, 
New York, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, Baltimore, Atlanta, 
and New Orleans, but every other city in 
America. 
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I am suspicious of anybody who at- 
tempts to keep us from getting the infor- 
mation that letter contains. If it is a 
clean bill of health, let us see it. Let 
Dr. Condon explain why he belongs to 
an organization that was affiliated with 
a Communist front, using the same office, 
and the same telephone. 

I am making this statement, and I am 
making this motion, to strike that stuff 
from the Recorp for the simple reason 
that I am unwilling to sit here and hear 
these attacks made upon a committee of 
the House that gets nothing but abuse 
from our enemies, and sometimes fails 
to get the proper support from our 
friends. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Is it not a fact 
that Dr. Condon has repeatedly request- 
ed to appear before the committee, and 
up to now the committee has not given 
him an opportunity to appear and de- 
fend himself ? 

Mr. RANKIN. Whenever Dr. Condon 
will bring that letter from the FBI, we 
will be glad to receive him. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That letter is 
not in his possession. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is all right; it is in 
the possession of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. But he has 
asked to appear. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, whenever he wants 
to come and the Department is willing to 
bring that letter he may do so. But we 
want all the facts. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; but only for a 
question. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman has not 
found anything in my speech that I said 
in favor of Condon. I stated on the floor 
that I did not know the gentleman, but 
that I felt he should be entitled to fair 
treatment. Now—— 

Mr. RANKIN. I decline to yield fur- 
ther. I have heard all that. 

Mr. SABATH. Is that not so? 

Mr. RANKIN. I decline to yield fur- 
ther, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SABATH. One question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi has the floor, and he has de- 
clined to yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman objects 
to the articles that I inserted that have 
been printed in the Recorp. Is that what 
he objects to? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have al- 
ready stated before that I object to his 
putting in the Recorp those false and 
vicious attacks on the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. I do not care who 
wrote them. He had no right to put 
them in the REcorp. 

I have moved that they be stricken 
from the Recorp, and on that, Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Inthe event the 
previous question is adopted—— 

The SPEAKER. The previous question 
has been adopted. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Has the pre- 
vious question been adopted? 

The SPEAKER. The previous question 
has been adopted. The Chair stated, 
“Without objection, the previous question 
is ordered,” and then put the question 
on the motion. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. In other words, 
then, the gentleman from Illinois is now 
precluded from making a defense by the 
adoption of the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The House has al- 
ready ordered the previous question. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Then, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, in all 
fairness—— 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker—— 

‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois will be seated until the gentleman 
from New York concludes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York desires to present a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. In all fairness, 
I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
ceedings by which the previous question 
was ordered be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. RANKIN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. MARcAN- 
TONIO) there were—ayes 144, noes 35. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and 
twenty-seven Members are present, a 
quorum. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
teble. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, since I 
was deprived of the opportunity to an- 
swer the gentleman from Mississippi be- 
fore the vote was taken, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House now for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I am satis- 
fied if I had been given an opportunity 
at least for 5 minutes to address the 
House, before the vote was taken, and 
answered the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, you would not have voted to strike 
my speech from the ConGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD, because there is nothing in that 
speech which is in any way in violation 
of the rules or attacks or affronts the 
dignity of the House. If anything, I was 
defending the House of Representatives 
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and its Members. It is true that after 
I had concluded my remarks on the floor 
of the House I went to my office and was 
handed the Washington Daily News. In 
that newspaper I saw an article by Mrs. 
Roosevelt. I realize now that if I had 
had time to read the article carefully, 
I would have eliminated the word “sub- 
versive.” But, unfortunately, in revising 
my speech I failed to notice that word 
and it remained. Now that is the only 
real objection that the gentleman from 
Mississippi has to my speech, namely, the 
insertion of Mrs. Roosevelt’s article 
which appeared in the News of yester- 
day. I am not going to reread the en- 
tire article, although it might be proper 
for me at this time to read at least a 
portion of it. Mrs. Roosevelt states: 

It seems to me that the current proceed- 
ings that the House Un-American Activities 
Committee have directed against Edward 


Condon, instead of giving the people com- 
plete confidence—— 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the par- 
liamentary inquiry is whether the gen- 
tleman may now proceed to again read 
that article which has just been stricken 
from the REcorp. 

Mr. SABATH. 
part of the article. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then you propose to 
leave out just one word? 

Mr. SABATH. It is only the word 
“subversive,” which is in the headline. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is objection to it, 
I will not read it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order that under the rules of 
the House no Member can read anything 
into the Recorp while speaking from the 
floor. 

The SPEAKER. Under the procedure 
that has been followed in the House, 
Members have been permitted to read, 
and if the gentleman from Michigan in- 
sists upon his point of order, the Chair 
will put that question to the House to 
decide. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does that mean that 
the rule is not being enforced today? Is 
that it? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I will not 
read the article. 

I repeat, if the Members of the House 
would read my speech, I am satisfied 
that they would not have voied as they 
did. But, unfortunately, under the rules 
of the House when a Member moves to 
eliminate certain matter from the Rec- 
ORD, that Member has the right to move 
the previous question and thereby denies 
the Member whose remarks are proposed 
to be stricken the right to be heard. 

Under that rule the Member whose 
remarks are objectionable to a complain- 
ant has no opportunity to argue to the 
House his position that there is nothing 
in a speech that is really objectionable. 
I am satisfied that perhaps the word 
“subversive” in Mrs. Roosevelt’s article 
is a reflection upon that committee which 
I did not intend to include, 


I will not read that 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. In another insertion 
which is more vicious than that one it is 
said: 

That they— 


Referring to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities— 
continue the practice of Hitler and Himmler, 
which would lead America, as it did Ger- 
many, down the road toward fascism. 


Mr.SABATH. What insertion is that? 

Mr. RANKIN. It is signed by Milton 
T. Raynor, chairman of the Chicago 
Action Council. I do not know who he 
is; but all through these insertions the 
same class of material is found. 

Mr. SABATH. Those insertions are 
opposed to the unfairness of that com- 
mittee. I have stated on the floor many 
times that I am willing to vote 10 times 
the amount the committee gets if it 
would investigate all un-American activi- 
ties. I still maintain that the commit- 
tee has not investigated all un-American 
activities, but it has devoted itself to in- 
vestigating only a few people here and 
there in the depertments; and so far, I 
think the work has not been performed 
as I intended when I reported out the 
first and the second resolutions. I actu- 
ally helped very materially in the creat- 
ing of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities; and I feel that that commit- 
tee should be fair to all groups of the 
country. It should without fear or favor 
investigate all un-American activities. 
There are some who escape attention that 
are just as undesirable insofar as com- 
munistic activities are concerned as the 
few who are brought to account. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In the last 2 days 
we have had some very learned remarks 
made on the atomic bomb. I wonder if 
the membership of this House thinks it 
passing strange that the members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy do 
not take the floor to discuss this matter. 
I suggest to those who are interested in it 
that there is a very distinguished group 
of gentlemen in the other body on this 
particular committee, and, leaving the 
present speaker out of it, I submit there 
are also other members who have the 
confidence of the House possibly. Now 
when you want some expert advice on 
medicine you go to a doctor to get it; but 
I am going to pass that particular point 
and I am going to clarify this American 
Soviet Friendship Council and the Amer- 
ican Soviet Scientific Society if the gen- 
tleman will yield for a moment. 

Mr. SABATH. I yield for a moment 
but I do not want the gentleman to take 
up all my time. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I refer to page 2442 
of yesterday’s Recorp at the middle of the 
right-hand column for a little actual in- 
formation and a list of the membership 
of this particular society of which Dr. 
Condon is a member. For additional in- 
formation I refer to page 9772 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 22, 1947. I 
might say that some of the most famous 
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scientists in America are also on this list 
and some of the greatest industrial scien- 
tists and industrialists of America are 
also members of this distinguished 400 
of the particular Soviet-Science Society 
of which Dr. Condon is a member. 

Mr. SABATH. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
naturally I deplore this vote of the 
House, but, personally, I feel that my 
speech, due to the fact that it has been 
stricken from the Recorp on motion of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] will receive greater attention 
throughout the Nation than I could pos- 
sibly have obtained for it even though 
I had ordered a million copies of it re- 
printed, which I did not intend to do, 
because it is a costly procedure. How- 
ever, I feel that the action of the 
gentleman from Mississippi—and this is 
not the first time—is manifestly unfair. 

There is nothing said in my own re- 
marks that could be criticized by any 
impartial, open-minded man. Naturally, 
I put in a few of the letters that I had 
received and a few editorials and articles, 
just as we do everyday. Perhaps I did 
not read them carefully, being an ex- 
tremely busy man, but there is nothing 
in all those communications that I have 
received that in any way affects the 
dignity and integrity of the House, itself. 
It is merely criticism of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities because of its 
unfairness in many instances. 

I-shall not detain the House further. 
Personally I feel that the people I repre- 
sent and the vast majority of the other 
American people who believe in fair play 
will not approve of the action of the 
House and will stand by me as they have 
in the past. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. It would appear, 
would it not, that if we pursue this policy 
of striking out everything that a Member 
says, not restricting the motion to strike 
out the objectionable matter but if we 
continue the policy of striking out the 
entire remarks of a Member of Congress 
it amounts to placing a gag on every 
individual Member here; it means that 
only one side to a question can be heard; 
it means that the other side will be denied 
its rights to express its own opinion on 
the floor of this House. When that time 
comes, Mr. Speaker, it is going to be a 
sorry day for America—when you will 
not let a Member express his own views 
on the floor of this House. The voters 
in a Member’s district are the people 
who are to say whether he is a proper 
man to represent them or not. They will 
say whether his remarks are proper or 
not. But when the situation comes 
about that one Member can gag another 
and take away his rights as a Member of 
Congress, certainly that is not good for 
America. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. What I object to, and 
I object most seriously, is his inserting 
these slanderous attacks on the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. Had I had time 
on yesterday I would have answered the 
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gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Sapow- 
SKI] on his attacks on the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, one of the most 
unwarranted attacks I have ever heard 
on a committee of this House. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I only 
yielded to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi for a question. Iam pleased to hear 
that the gentleman from Mississippi did 
not object to my own personal statement 
but merely to the matter I inserted. 

Mr. RANKIN. Do not misunderstand 
me to say that I agree with it. What I 
objected to was the extraneous matter 
the gentleman inserted. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman did not 
make his point of order against what I 
actually said on the floor; it was merely 
to the insertions. I fully appreciate that 
the gentleman does not often agree with 
my views. Now, these insertions come 
from outstanding organizations, they are 
editorials from outstanding newspapers, 
such as the Chicago Sun and Times and 
others. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Ido not agree with 
what the gentleman is saying, of course; 
but I think this point ought to be cleared 
up. It seems there has been great an- 
tipathy worked up about Dr. Condon not 
being heard by the committee. The full 
committee has not yet met on this Con- 
don matter. Dr. Condon was assured by 


me last week that he would have an op- 
portunity to come before the committee 
and explain or say anything he wants to 


say. 

Mr. SABATH. I am glad the gentle- 
man has made that statement. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I want to call the 
attention of the membership of the 
House to an attack that occurred by the 
chairman of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities in last June’s Ameri- 
can Magazine, when at that time he 
blasted out Dr. Condon to the public. 
Dr. Condon on July 9 wrote a letter to 
the committee and to members of the 
committee asking to be heard to answer 
these charges. This recent report that 
was put out to the press by the subcom- 
mittee was put out without giving him a 
chance to appear. He has asked to ap- 
pear. He has not yet been notified to 
appear. I trust that the gentleman will 
see that he does appear, and I am confi- 
dent that the gentleman will. 

I point out to the House that it is a 
little bit late after a man’s character has 
been assassinated to give him a chance 
to appear. 

Mr. SABATH. In conclusion, I desire 
to state that under the leave granted me 
yesterday I inserted letters, telegrams, 
resolutions, articles, and editorials from 
the following: 

Telegram of Committee of One Thou- 
sand; two editorials from the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Post entitled “Turning on the 
Light and Subversive Lists”; letter from 
the American Civil Liberties Union; let- 
ters by Prof. J. D. Lewis, political science 
department, and Prof. J. Milton Yinger, 
department of sociology, Oberlin College; 
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copy of letter addressed to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives by Al- 
bany, N. Y., chapter of the Progressive 
Citizens of America: letter from the 
Washington State Conference of Roose- 
velt Democrats, Spokane, Wash.; resolu- 
tion of the Public Forum of Spokane and 
the Island Empire, Spokane, Wash.; 
resolution of the Minnehaha Farmers’ 
Union, Humboldt, S. Dak.; excerpt of 
letter by the Progressive Citizens of 
America, Chicago, Ill.; statement adopted 
by the executive committee in the form 
of a letter to Hon. J. PARNELL THOMAS 
by the Chicago division of the American 
Civil Liberties Union; article by K. N. 
Landis, Chicago Sun-Times, entitled “A 
Smear Abetted”’; editorial opinion in 
the March 6, 1948, issue of the Chicago 
Sun-Times entitled “Our Scientists and 
Red Spies.” 

These are in addition to the articles 
by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Mr. 
T. Milton Raynor, chairman, Chicago 
Action Council. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois may proceed for two addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to 
state that the House has considerable 
business to transact. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, we have important 
matters to be considered this afternoon, 
and I think under these circumstances 
we ought to proceed with the business of 
the House. I must object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
and I hope they will not be stricken out 
of the REcorpD again. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, what is the gen- 
tleman going to insert in there—excerpts 
again? 

Mr. SABATH. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


OWNERSHIP OF STOCK INTEREST IN 
FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Shere was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, March 1, during the calling of Con- 
sent Calendar, I objected to the passage 
of H. R. 3692. I just want to state that 
on next Monday, March 15, when this 
bill is again called, an amendment will be 
offered which will correct the situation to 
which I objected. 

I regret that it will be impossible for 
me to be present to offer this amendment, 
but I do want all concerned to know that 
if the amendment to be offered is adopted 
that I will have no further objection to 
H. R. 3692. 
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SELECTION FOR’ ELIMINATION AND 
RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS OF THE 
REGULAR ARMY 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2744) to 
provide for the selection for elimination 
and retirement of officers of the Regular 
Army, for the equalization of retirement 
benefits for members of the Army of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2744, with Mr. 
HouMgs in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, referring to the pending bill 
covering retirements within all branches 
of the armed services, H. R. 2744, I wish to 
commend the chairman of the Retire- 
ment Subcommittee, the gentleman from 
California, Hon. LEroy JOHNSON, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks}, 
and their associates of this subcommittee 
upon the long and careful consideration 
given to its provisions in hearings and 
otherwise in the development of this 
measure. 

Its importance is significant and of 
particular value to members of the Na- 
tional Guard of the several States and to 
the Reserve Corps for it recognizes them 
as they should be recognized, and will 
mean much in the future in the perma- 
nent development of these two branches. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had a lot of 
acrimonious discussion here today, but 
I hope now we may eliminate all that and 
proceed to the consideration of a bill 
that has for its purpose the promotion 
of the safety and security of the United 
States of America. The bill before us 
today contains three titles. 

Title I provides for the elimination of 
certain Army officers in the Regular 
Army. Title II modifies the retirement 
system in a minor particular so far as 
the Regular Army is concerned, and 
title III provides for retirement pay for 
Reserve components of the Army. All of 
these, except the last one, are merely 
changes in the law that we now have. 
The last title is an entirely new innova- 
tion in the handling of Reserve compo- 
nents of the armed forces. 

Mr. Chairman, before I discuss the 
particular provisions of the bill I would 
like to say a word or two in regard to our 
committee. This bill was offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks] 
who has pioneered in this legislation 
since 1940. When the bill was under 
consideration we made a number of 
changes and after completing very ex- 
haustive hearings I asked our chairman 
whether he wished me to introduce the 
bill in the name of the chairman or in 
my own name. He said he did not want 
to substitute his name as the author of 
the bill but that I might introduce it in 
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my name if I wished to, but I declined to 
do so. The point I wish to make particu- 
larly is that so far as the Committee on 
the Armed Services is concerned there is 
not one bit of partisanship in its consid- 
erations. We consider bills from any- 
body, no matter what the political party 
of the author may be. We leave their 
names on the bills after hearings have 
been held and they are modified. We 
are a unit in trying to formulate sound 
policies that will help the defenses and 
security of the United States, regardless 
of party or regardless of partisanship. 

Coming now to title I of the bill, the 
set-up in this title provides, in my opin- 
ion, an equitable system of getting rid 
of incompetent Army officers. Following 
World War I we had proceedings under 
section 24 (b) of the National Defense 
Act. This system was so ineffective that 
of 1,400 officers who were listed as in- 
competent, and not worthy of remaining 
in the Army by boards that listened to 
their cases, only 238 were finally removed 
from the rolls. The present bill, we be- 
lieve, will correct this situation. The 
situation was so bad with the advent of 
the Second World War, that the Chief of 
Staff came to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and requested a law, known 
as Public Law 190, which provided a sum- 
mary way of removing officers from the 
Army; in other words, the Chief of Staff 
was so apprehensive with the increased 
responsibility of the Army that he said, 
“We must find some way to eliminate 
these incompetent officers.” 

How do we do it under the present bill? 
First we haye what you call a Board of 
Inquiry of three general officers. These 
men look over the records of all of the 
regular commissioned officers of the 
United States Army. If their efficiency 
records show that they are down the list, 
or that they may be inefficient, or inept, 
or not doing good work, as reflected by 
these records, they are then ordered by 
this board to show cause why they should 
be retained in the Regular Army. Then 
they have a full hearing before a Selec- 
tion Board consisting of five general offi- 
cers. They have the right to have all 
their records presented which are rele- 
vant to the hearing before the Selection 
Board. They have the right to have 
counsel. They have the right to look 
at the complete files insofar as they pet- 
tain to their qualifications as Regular 
Army officers. They have open hearings 
before this board of officers. When this 
Selection Board has heard their cases, 
they can make one of two decisions: One, 
that the officer be retained on the Regu- 
lar list. If that happens, that ends the 
case. The other is that he be recom- 
mended for removal from the Army. 
Then the man has a right to go before a 
board of review. In the hearing before 
this board the officer has the same right 
to his record, to present testimony, to 
present witnesses, to be represented by 
counsel, and so forth. 

When this Board finally gets through 
with its proceedings, it may make one of 
two decisions: One is that the man be 
removed. In that event they recom- 
mend that the Secretary of War, under 
the rules that he prescribes, in his dis- 
cretion, may remove the man from the 
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list of officers. If the Board determines 
that he should not be removed, the officer 
remains on the list of regular officers. 

Each year they review these substand- 
ard officers. The testimony shows that 
in a great mass of cases the defects of 
an officer, his bad habits, his noninterest 
in the work, and all those things, creep 
out in the first 10 years of his service 
and we firmly believe from the testimony 
we heard that if this law is enacted, dur- 
ing the first 10 years of a man’s service 
we will be able to weed out 95 percent 
of those officers who should not remain 
on the rolls, because they are inept or 
inefficient, have formed bad habits, or 
numerous other things; in other words, 
it will solve the problem of attrition 
better than has ever been handled by 
the Army before. 

The second title of this bill provides 
a little change in the retirement system 
for Regular Army officers. On the books 
today is a law that provides that after 
15 years of service a commissioned officer 
may make application for voluntary re- 
tirement. We have increased that to 
20 years. In other words, he must re- 
main on the rolls for 20 years before 
he can make application for voluntary 
retirement. You understand that this is 
nondisability retirement. In the event 
that he is granted voluntary retirement, 
he is paid 2% percent per year of his 
regular active duty and longevity pay, 
multiplied by the number of years of his 
service, not to exceed in any case 175 
percent. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BRADLEY. On page 9, in speak- 
ing of these officers, you say from 20 to 
30 years of active service. Do you in any 
way anticipate that that might cut out 
the privilege that officers have at the 
present time of retiring when they have 
perhaps 32 or 33 years of service? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do 
not; no. Maybe it should read 20 to 30 
years and more. I do not anticipate the 
point the gentleman makes will be raised, 
as I think it is very technical. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I am just trying to 
cover a possible misinterpretation by the 
Comptroller General. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do not 
believe that will happen. 

We also provide in this bill that offi- 
cers retired from the Army and the Air 
Forces should have the right to be re- 
tired at their highest temporary rank 
held between September 9, 1940, and 
June 30, 1946. This was allowed to take 
care of Army officers and put them on 
a parity with the Navy. During the war 
a law had been passed in which it was 
provided that naval officers who were re- 
tired should be retired at the highest 
temporary rank held by them. This was 
not afforded Army officers, and we feel 
that now, especially since the services are 
merged, this should apply to Army offi- 
cers as well. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I think it may be 


well for the chairman of the subcom- 
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mittee to inform the committee that this 
legislation simply provides the Army 
with the same machinery the Navy now 
has in regards to the retirement of naval 
Officers also to get rid of incompetent 
officers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, That is 
correct in both particulars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 


Chairman, I yield myself five additional. 


minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I believe it may be help- 
ful if my distinguished friend also points 
out that in the Army, since there were 
Army of the United States officers or 
temporary officers who had only one 
rank, serving side by side with regulars 
who had both temporary and permanent 
rank, the permanent rank in most in- 
stances being lower than the temporary 
rank, there was a situation where men 
would become disabled doing the same 
work or exposed to the same hazard, and 
the Army of the United States or tempo- 
rary officer would be retired at his 
highest rank, because it was the only 
rank he had, but the permanent, Regular 
officer would be retired at a lower rank, 
even though he was injured at the same 
time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. I received a letter 
this morning asking a question about this 
bill. I wonder if the gentleman can 
answer it. This man says: 

I had ROTC in college and had 4 years of 
ROTC or National Guard after I left college. 
As a Reserve officer, I was called into the 
service and served over 5 years. Now I am 
back on inactive duty. What effect will this 


bill, if enacted into law, have on those in 
my class? 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. We 
have a system of retirement for Reserves. 
I am talking now about the Regular 
Army, the professional soldiers. We will 
come to the Reserves later. 

Mr. MICHENER, I withdraw my 
question until then. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. We are 
going to discuss that in just a moment. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. Has the gentleman any 
estimates of the over-all cost to the 
Government? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes, we 
have estimates of the cost. Iam going to 
discuss that later, and if I do not, I wish 
you would call my attention to it, and I 
will be glad to respond to this request. 

Mr. Chairman, we come to the third 
portion of the bill. Some of the details 
will be elaborated on by my colleagues 
on the other side, I am quite sure, when 
they address you. The basic idea under- 
lying the third part of this bill is that 
in any war that we may have in the 
future, on the basis of our past experi- 


I yield 
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ence, the Reserves will be the most im- 
portant part of our Army. In the first 
World War, for instance, there were only 
five regular divisions. I could personally 
name you 10 National Guard divisions 
and 10 National Army divisions that 
fought. and helped to win that war. 
Furthermore, we have had the situation 
in the past where we have had time to 
prepare for emergencies. Twice in the 
lifetime of every Member in this Cham- 
ber that has happened. In the First 
World War we had several years. We 
could see the last war coming from 1940 
on, and we were pushed into it at the end 
of 1941. From what we know today, 
what will happen in the future, and we 
are sure that it will happen if another 
war should be forced upon us will be that 
we will have no time for preparation. A 
Pearl Harbor attack will be on us right 
here at home. You know the explosive 
state that the world is in. You know 
how small the world is. You know there 
are elements in the world who are not 
beyond making an attack on the richest 
Nation in the world, providing that they 
believe that they can put it over. I can 
not help repeating to you the testimony 
of a Catholic father, Father Walsh, who 
appeared before our committee on an- 
other bill. He said, in substance: 

“I want to point out to you gentlemen 
that there is one power in the world that 
will not hesitate to attack.” 

He also said, “Do not fool yourselves 
about that.” 

That man has had 35 years’ experience 
in international affairs. He is one of the 
best-known men in the world on the 
problems of the Near East. He said, 
“There is one group in this world that 
will only ask one question before they 
attack. Thatis: ‘Will the attack be suc- 
cessful?’ ”’ 

Now with that as a premise and a 
background and a rather sketchy one, I 
want to point out to you what we have 
in the way of benefits and incentives for 
the Reserves. I might say parentheti- 
cally that yesterday we passed a very 
good bill to stimulate service in the Re- 
serves to harness the manpower in this 
country that has had war experience and 
to pick up those who were too young to 
serve in the last war and who are 
anxious to do something to safeguard the 
security of our country. We have a pro- 
vision in this bill that if a man serves 20 
years in the Reserves, at least three of 
which must be what we call active service, 
he shall then be entitled to retirement 
benefits at the time that he is 60 years of 
age. Let me see if I can explain to you 
about how the situation would work. 
Suppose that a man had served 20 years 
in the Reserves or the National Guard. 
Then over and above that he had 2 years 
of service in the last war and accumu- 
lated two more years of service after 
the war. Then he would have a total 
service of 24 years. How would he be 
paid and at what rate? If this man— 
and this bill applies to the enlisted man 
as well as to officers—assuming that this 
man was an enlisted man, if he had at- 
tained the rank of master sergeant, here 
is the way you would compute his pay 
when he qualifies for retirement on 
reaching age 60. For the 20 years of in- 
active or Reserve service, he would re- 
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ceive a credit of one-half percent a year. 
That is 10 percent for the 20 years. For 
each year of active service he would re- 
ceive a credit of 242 percent a year. Four 
times 214 percent—that is for the 4 years 
of active service—equals 10 percent. So 
this man would receive the pay of a 
master sergeant, with longevity and other 
things added at the rate of 30 percent of 
the active pay. The pay would start on 
‘the first of the month after his sixtieth 
birthday, and would continue on down 
through life. We have shown you some 
diagrams here that give you a little idea 
of what a man would get. Referring to 
the example I mentioned—I do not have 
the exact figure, but taking 25 years, he 
would receive for the rest of his life $568 
a year, which is roughly $65 a month. 
Now that is the thing that we believe 
will furnish an incentive to hold men in 
the service for a considerable time. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Is there any- 
thing in the bill that prevents duplica- 
tion of pensions? For instance, a Re- 
serve officer might be receiving a pension 
under another form of Federal security. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No; 
there is nothing that prevents that. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. In the opinion 
of the chairman, would that be a wise 
provision to have in the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Does 
the gentleman mean to prevent dupli- 
cation? 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Frankly, 


I do not know what situation the gen- 
tleman has in mind, and I do not want to 
give him answer unless I have an idea of 
what he is talking about. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. A man in Fed- 
eral service might be a civilian employee. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. With 
respect to the Federal service there is an- 
other law that prohibits for dual pay- 
ments in certain cases. If a man gets 
over $3,000, he cannot get anything un- 
der this bill. That applies to Army offi- 
cers, and I think that is a good rule. At 
least we cannot change it in this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Where a veteran of 
World War No. 1 and No. 2 receives a 
pension as a result of disabilities he is 
not entitled to be part of the Reserves, 
and therefore could not enjoy the bene- 
fits of this legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
any requirement in this bill now that 
makes it necessary for a Reserve officer 
to go back into active duty after the pas- 
sage of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes, 
there is. If he has less than 5 years ac- 
tive service, he must serve 2 years, after 
the last war, in active service. It is also 
contained in the report, in a table show- 
ing exactly what the situation is, and 
what service the man must have after 


That is 
Mr. 
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this war. It depends upon the length of 
service he has had altogether. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. If he has 
had 20 years over all, active, and inac- 
tive-—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If he 
has had 20 years over-all he does not 
have to serve any time. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON of California. 

to the lady from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Largely for 
the reasons so ably explained by the 
gentleman from California, I introduced 
H. R. 786 last year. As a devout sup- 
porter of reservists, I have the utmost 
confidence of the soundness of this bill 
because of the exhaustive hearings and 
serious study made by the subcommittee 
headed by the gentleman from California. 
As a practical matter, under normal! Re- 
serve service will the reservists be able to 
get in the required postwar active duty? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I be- 
liéve most of them will> The provision 
for constructive service will be a great 
help to them in building up active-duty 
time. Also, mest of the Reserves are 
comparatively young and will have ample 
time to supplement their Reserve serv- 
ice, both active and inactive, by taking an 
active part in Reserve activities during 
the postwar period. Remember, that a 
man has until he is 60 years of age to 
build up the necessary time. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. They only get 
15 days a year under ordinary circum- 
stances? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Well, 
they have a program now in the Army 
like the Navy and also the Air Forces to 
call men in for extended duty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. The Chair 
would advise the gentleman he has con- 
sumed 20 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself five additional 
minutes. 

I want to say emphatically that I do 
not know of anybody who has made a 
more careful study of this problem than 
the lady from Maine [Mrs. Situ]. Fur- 
thermore, I know she has traveled widely 
throughout the world, studying the se- 
curity problems first hand. No one in 
Congress has a better grasp of these 
problems. Last year I was a member 
of a group, of which she was also a mem- 
ber, and we traveled in northern Africa, 
the Near East, and all through Europe. 
No one on this committee was more dili- 
gent in trying to learn what the problems 
of our troops were, including the Army, 
Navy, and the Air Forces than the lady 
from Maine. 

It is pleasing to this subcommittee to 
have the hearty support of the lady from 
Maine in our efforts to get this legisla- 
tion through Congress. Her support will 
greatly enhance the chance of getting 
this bill through the other body. It is 
my opinion that no person in the House 
has greater good will among the mem- 
bership of both Houses of Congress than 
the lady from Maine. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I 
yield, 


I yield 
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Mr. HORAN. Will the gentleman tell 
us now the over-all estimated cost of this 
retirement system to the Federal Treas- 
ury? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. In 
the report it is estimated that the over- 
all cost for the Reserve components 
starts at about $51,000 in the year after 
the passage of this law, and by 1958 it 
would be $1,455,000. In addition the 
Navy has the same general type. They 
have more Reserves and they are better 
organized. It would run up to roughly 
$6,000,000. The extra cost on the Regu- 
lar Army would run up in 10 years to 
$5,118,000. In other words, when you 
consider the astronomical figures of the 
cost of national defense, these costs are 
rather nominal. 

Mr. HORAN. Is it not true, though, 
that there might be some call to enact 
legislation similar, or remunerative at 
least, because of this legislation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do not 
quite understand the import of that 
question. 

Mr. HORAN. You are trying to in- 
crease the attractiveness of the service; 
are you not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. 

Mr. HORAN. Of course we had quite 
a number serving in the last war. What 
I am trying to do is to find out what the 
aggregate cost of this program is and 
if they have been properly related to 
each other? Bear in mind that 80 cents 
out of the taxpayers’ dollar goes for war 
or to pay for wars. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes; I 
understand. It may ultimately reach 
$33,000,000 a year, but there is great un- 
certainty because we do not know how 
many men Will serve 20 years, nor do we 
know how many men will live to be 60. 
There are so Many imponderables that 
we can make no accurate estimate of 
what the cost willbe. My personal opin- 
ion is that many men will start but very 
few will stay in for the 20 years. Also, 
what we want to do with the legislation 
is to hold them for more than 1 year. 
We lost too many members of the Re- 
serves before, just after they had been 
in 1, 2, or 3 years. We are trying to 
hold the men at least 5 years, and this is 
one incentive, I believe, that will help 
hold them on the rolls. 

Mr. HORAN. The gentleman regards 
it, then, as personnel insurance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
and as security insurance also. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. As I figure it out, a re- 
serve on inactive duty, his year counts for 
2 months and 12 days; that is over half 
a percent as opposed to 242 percent for 
the full year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I think 
it would work out that way; yes. 

Mr. VORYS. So that a reserve year 
amounts to 2 months and’12 days of ac- 
tive duty. I wonder whether the bill has 
fractions of a year in computing active 
Federal service and how that would work 
out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No; it 
does not compute fractions of a year; it 
just grants the yearly service that he 
has, and he has got to serve a full year. 


Yes; 
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Now, he does get a constructive allow- 
ance each year of 1 percent if he takes 
. the number of exercises, which, I believe, 
are at least 48 a year, toward making up 
the 20 years. 

Mr. VORYS. One percent of what? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. They 
give him a little advantage there, what is 
called constructive service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself five additional 
minutes. There are no requests for time 
except by two people. That is why I am 
taking so much time now. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I wanted to supplement 
the gentleman’s statement by saying that 
for each year a reservist keeps up his 
correspondence work, goes to drill or 
training periods, does the summer camp 
work which is required to keep him 
abreast of military activity, he gets 30 
days’ credit toward active duty, credit 
toward retirement pay. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. Then, could they accu- 
mulate the active duty service by portions 
of less than a year? 

Mr. SIKES. That is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh, yes; 
surely. I did not get that point of the 
gentleman’s question. If they serve only 
10 days or 12 days they still get credit 
for it. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman 
from Florida said a moment ago a Re- 
serve receives 30 days’ credit for courses, 
drills, and summer training period. Is 
it not correct to say they receive 30 days 
credit for courses and drills, and in ad- 
dition receive credit for a summer train- 
ing period. 

Mr. SIKES. That is right. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman state what this bill does 
for the Army compared with what the 
Navy does for the Navy Air Forces, the 
naval air arm? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. What 
does the gentlewoman mean? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
this apply to everybody? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. This ap- 
plies to all services. The Navy has a 
somewhat similar scheme, but they all 
get the same treatment and comparable 
pay, and so forth. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
this give any S&dvantages to the Navy air 
arm that it does not give to the Army 
air? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No; not 
that I know of. The Army Air and Navy 
Air get the same benefits. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. Horan] a mo- 


I yield 


Mr. 
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ment ago asked about the estimated cost 
of this bill. 

Yesterday when discussing H. R. 3227, 
I stated it was cheaper to maintain a Re- 
serve than a huge standing army. The 
Navy Department furnished cost figures 
broken down to an individual man. In 
the case of a seaman second class, we 
find it costs the Navy in sea pay and sub- 
sistence a total of $1,500 a year. For a 
Reserve in pay and summer cruises it 
costs the Navy $191.40. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. In my 
opinion, this is peace insurance. We are 
at this time in a transitory period. If 
you will read Mr. Hull’s memoirs or Mr. 
Byrnes’ Speaking Frankly, or other books 
and statements similar to those, written 
by people who were and now are engaged 
in an effort to bring about a peaceful 
world, you will find that they very 
strongly recommend the retention of our 
armed strength while negotiations are 
going on. It is one way of saying that 
we mean business when we harness to- 
gether into one effective unit the soldiers 
who served in the last war and the new 
ones who are coming up and are anxious 
to serve in the future. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. The gentleman used 
the word “enactment.” When does this 
program start and are there any retro- 
active features in it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. There 
are two small retroactive features in it 
that we are going to strike out. There 
will be no retroactive features then. It 
becomes effective upon the enactment of 
the bill into law. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Having 
in mind the bill of yesterday, and I am 
very much in favor of this bill as I was 
the bill passed yesterday, is this not sim- 
ply another link in the chain that we 
hope to weld looking toward a strength- 
ening of our national defense and mak- 
ing the Reserve Corps more attractive 
and treating those men more equitably 
than they have been treated in the past? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I think 
that is a fair and very enlightening state- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. The 
gentleman mentioned that there are no 
retroactive features. Does past service 
count? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Why, 
certainly. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I 
thought maybe from the answer to the 
question there might be some doubt. I 
understood what the gentleman meant 
but I wanted to make that clear. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Of 
course, all past service counts. That is 
assuming it has been satisfactory service. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Carrying that 
thought a little further, the gentleman 
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said that this bill becomes effective upon 
enactment. He has explained part of 
this to the gentleman from Connecticut. 
May I ask, though, under the bill as it 
now stands and as it will undoubtedly 
pass, how many men will be immediately 
entitled to the benefits of this act? ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr.° 
Chairman, I yield myself two additional 
minutes. 

The best estimate the Army could 
make was that in the event it went into 
effect in 1948 there would be 54 eligible 
in 1949, 71 in 1950, and it would work up 
to 687 by 1957. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. In view of the bill 
passed yesterday which set up payment 
for armory drill and your summer en- 
campments, to become entitled to these 
retirements must those individuals en- 
gage in drills or not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The only 
way they can get credit for time is to 
engage in drills of some kind. We set 
up standards with which a man must 
comply. There are 48 drills a year, like 
the National Guard, then he can go to a 
summer camp and get credit for that. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. What about the men 
and officers in the Reserve Sea units 
where you do not have drills? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. They 
have to comply with certain standards 
that the War Department, or the Navy, 
or the Air Forces lay down. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. What are those 
standards? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do not 
know what they are, but they will be 
comparable to what is required of the 
National Guard. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. A National Guard 
officer has to attend drills and go to 
camp. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. 
These people will have to do some type 
of work or go to camp. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I think we ought to 
be told what they will have to do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. We had 
some testimony on that. They have a 
plan that I think is sound. They set up 
a certain program and require so many 
hours of service and duty. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
Reserve officers who find themselves in 
either class A, B, or C will have to attend 
drills in order to receive credit for retire- 
ment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. 
That is provided in the other law. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, events in Europe em- 
phasize today the need for action. Com- 
munism is sweeping eastern Europe and 
is threatening all of the liberty-loving 
nations of the world. Newspaper ac- 
counts of the serious wounding of one 
American soldier and the firing upon 
other American soldiers in Vienna em- 
phasize the ugly features of communism. 
These occurrences, while but incidents, 
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serve to put us on notice that our own 
armed services must not be neglected 
longer. 

In my judgment, we have sadly neg- 
lected the Reserve components of the 
armed services. We have not given them 
the legislation which they need to build 
up to their respective requirements. For 
instance, the requirements for the Na- 
tional Guard have been set at 680,000, 
and yet we find today only 250,000 mem- 
bers recruited. We are far short of the 
goal. 

When this country was demobilizing, 
more than a million men expressed a 
willingness to accept service in the Army 
Reserve, either as officers or as enlisted 
men. More than 2,400,000 expressed an 
interest in continuing in all Reserve com- 
ponents. Through failure to act, hun- 
dreds of thousands of these men have 
lost interest in Reserve training. They 
have been scattered to the four winds 
and their addresses have not even been 

‘ brought down to date. We are in urgent 
need of legislation to bring up to proper 
standing of efficiency the Peserve com- 
ponents of our armed services. The 
sweep of communism in Europe tells us 
we must delay no longer. 


H.R. 2744 


This bill fulfills a long-standing need 
of the armed services. For the future 
growth and well-being of our services, 
which includes both the Regular Mili- 
tary Establishment and the Reserve com- 
ponents of them, it is, in my opinion, 
most urgent and necessary that we pass 
this measure. H. R. 2744 is divided into 
three titles. The first two of them ap- 
plies to the Army and the third title ap- 
plies to all of the Reserve components of 
all services. 

For many years the Army has been 
plagued with the problem of what to do 
with the inefficient, inept, and substand- 
ard officers. In the years immediately 
following the First World War, the Army 
grappled with the problem of the 
“hump.” This was caused to some ex- 
tent by the inability of this branch of 
the armed services to eliminate in a sat- 
isfactory manner surplus and substand- 
ard officers. Although conditions in the 
Army have changed radically since the 
conclusion of the Second World War, no 
adequate system of selection or elimina- 
tion of officers who have failed to meet 
the minimum Army standards has yet 
been placed into law. 

Title 1 of this bill is the answer to this 
problem. It provides for the naming 
once each year of a selection board of 
five officers. This board shall have the 
duty of sending the names of substand- 
ard and inept officers to a board of in- 
quiry which shall recommend either the 
retention or the elimination of each of- 
ficer selected. In the event the board 
of inquiry recommends the elimination 
of the officer, he shall have an appeal to 
a board of review which shall completely 
review his case and make its own rec- 
ommendations, based upon its findings 
on review. In the event this board re- 
verses the findings of the lower board, 
the case is closed and the officer shall 
not be subject to further action. In the 
event the board of review affirms the 
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decision of the board of inquiry, the case 
is sent to the Secretary of the Army for 
his action on it. The action of the Sec- 
retary of the Army shall be final and 
conclusive in removing the name of any 
officer from the active list. 

Under the provisions of this title, the 
officer removed from the active list shall 
be entitled to retirement benefits if, 
under the law, he otherwise would be 
entitled to them had he voluntarily re- 
tired. In the event he has earned no 
retirement rights upon removal, he shall 
be entitled to severance pay, and this pay 
shall equal 1 month’s base and longevity 
pay for each year served in the Army. 
The total amount of the severance bene- 
fits shall not exceed 12 months’ base and 
longevity pay of the officer. 

No back pay or allowances shall accrue 
by reason of this title. Provision is made 
under this title for the review of all 
records of officers removed from the 
active list under the provisions of act of 
July 29, 1940, commonly known as Act 
190. It is felt that this relief is proper, 
as the officers removed from service 
under Act 190 feel that their cases were 
handled in a summary manner and with- 
out proper consideration. Only a few 
hundred cases are involved—thirty-six 
in all—and no great problem is antici- 
pated. 

TITLE Il 

This title of H. R. 2744 provides for 
equalization of retirement benefits for 
the Regular Army. The Navy has long 
since followed the rule that retirement 
shall be at the highest temporary rank 
or grade held during the late war. The 


Army, on the other hand, has retired at 
the permanent rank. This section ex- 
tends the Navy rule to the Army opera- 


tions. Temporary rank was given dur- 
ing the course of the late struggle when 
a high premium was placed upon armed 
services. Officers of the AUS—Army of 
the United States—possessed only tem- 
porary rank, and, under the law, they 
are retirable at this rank. On the other 
hand, United States Army officers have 
both a permanent and a temporary 
rank. They are now being retired at 
their permanent rank. This presents 
the anomalous situation of two officers, 
both of the same rank, fighting side by 
side until the end of the war, one being 
retired in his temporary war grade and 
the other being retired in a lower per- 
manent grade. The committee did not 
think this situation fair and equitable, 
and the members have therefore recom- 
mended the change as embodied in this 
title. 

Substantially the same rules applied to 
officers, warrant officers and enlisted men. 
Due to the failure of Congress to provide 
retirement benefits for nurses, provision 
under this bill is made for Army Nurse 
Retirement based upon the same prin- 
ciples and rules as applicable to other 
branches of Army service. The Secre- 
tary of War is authorized to promulgate 
such rules and regulations as may be nec- 
essary. 

TITLE Itt 

For many years students of national 
defense have felt that some additional 
inducements should be provided for long 
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service in our reserve components. Too 
often in the past a young man has en- 
tered our reserves as an Officer to work 
valiantly for a while, only to lose interest 
in his work and drop out. It has been 
found, especially, that the responsibili- 
ties of marriage and rearing a family have 
taken a heavy toll from our reserves. 
This means that the Government has 
spent much money in the selection and 
early training of our reserves who have 
dropped out before much usefulness can 
be obtained from the training which they 
have received. Before World War II it 
was found that 10 percent of the Army 
reserve officers left the service each year; 
and at the end of a 10-year period we 
had almost an entirely new set-up. It 
was found also that one well-trained of- 
ficer is worth five untrained ones. It is 
now felt that no time will be allowed in 
the future emergencies for training as 
we have had in the past. We must be 
more adequately prepared in the future. 

Friends of National Defense have been 
trying to find a solution of this very 
heavy attrition problem. One answer 
has been the suggestion of inactive duty 
training pay. Of course, this does help 
in the recruitment problems. It is not 
the answer to the problem of holding the 
interest and activity of the Reserve, both 
enlisted and officer, after he has entered 
the Reserve and become fairly well 
trained. We feel that a modest retire- 
ment system is the answer. Our com- 
mittee therefore presents a plan of re- 
tirement benefits which shall apply to 
both enlisted and officer Reserves in all 
branches of service. Contrary to first 
thought, it is‘not an expensive proposal. 
It is estimated to cost for the first year 
$408,000, and at the end of the first 10 
years it is estimated to cost not exceeding 
$5,000,000. Our proposal is therefore 
well within the financial limits of our 
abilities. This proposal will build up in 
the mind of the Reservist a credit for 
Service retirement which will act as an 
inducement for continued service. The 
Government at a small cost will reap a 
rich harvest of efficient service from well- 
trained, long-service Reserves. 

Our proposal is simple. This bill will 
provide that a reservist shall be entitled 
to service retirement at the age of 60 
years, if he has served 20 years or more 
in either active or inactive Federal serv- 
ice. He will be given this retirement 
upon certain conditions. The first re- 
quirement is that, except in the case of 
those Reserve officers who have com- 
pleted 20 years of satisfactory Federal 
service, a certain amount of future ac- 
tive Federal service is required. The 
amount of future service required de- 
pends upon the amount of past inactive 
service, and ranges from 4 years down 
to 6 months. In the future this active 
Federal service for a Reserve may be 
obtained by attendance each year at the 
summer training camps, by calls to tem- 
porary active duty and in other ways. 
A 30-day annual active-duty credit is 
specifically given to each Reserve who 
performs his duties satisfactorily and 
this may be applied toward the building 
up of his active-duty credit. It will not 
be easy for the average Reserve to build 
up his active-duty credits sufficiently to 
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retire at 60 years but this bill does pre- 
sent an attainable goal for each am- 
bitious reservist. 

H. R. 2744 allows each reservist upon 
reaching the age of 60 years, if he has 
at least 20 years Federal service, re- 
tirement at the rate of 2% percent of 
his base and longevity pay for each year 
of active Federal service. It allows an 
additional credit of one-half of 1 per- 
cent for each year of inactive Federal 
service. The results are obtained by cal- 
culating the amount of both active and 
inactive service by this formula. The 
results are a modest retirement for the 
faithful member of the Reserve com- 
ponent. 

I will take an example. A reservist 
with a total of 30 years of service, 10 
active and 20 inactive, will receive a 
credit of 25 percent —10 times 2% per- 
cent—for active service and a credit of 
10 percent—one-half times 20 years— 
for inactive service. Thus the total 
credit on the base and longevity pay will 
be 35 percent. The answer in dollars 
and cents is easily obtained by taking 
35 percent of his base and longevity pay 
at the time of retirement. In no event 
shall retirement exceed 75 percent of 
base and longevity pay. 

This title is to apply to all Reserve 
components of all services. This, there- 
fore, covers Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to say that this committee has been most 
painstaking in the study of the matter 
of retirements. It has studied the entire 
matter for many months. It has weighed 
each word of this bill and studied the 
far-reaching technical effects of each 
provision. The chairman especially has 
done a magnificent job on it and is en- 
titled to the thanks of those who are in- 
terested in the building up of our Re- 
serve components. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a new mat- 
ter. Since 1941 I have been working 
upon the idea of a modest retirement 
system which should apply to our Re- 
serves. Each measure that has been pre- 
sented has been an improved one. Last 
year, our committee presented a measure 
which passed this House under a unani- 
mous consent calendar but it was ob- 
jected to in the Senate and failed to pass 
before adjournment of Congress. This 
measure is a distinct improvement of the 
one passed by this House in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. It has the backing of 
every branch of our defense. It has the 
approval of our patriotic organizations. 
It has the endorsement of our Reserve 
organizations and has been the subject 
of study and work by each one of them. 

Mr. Chairman, the world now is in 
a rather critical condition. Urgent 
problems vex us at every hand. Struggle 
for power on the part of other nations is 
evident more and more each day. The 
need of implementing the United Nations 
has become urgent and a clamor that 
its decisions should have force and effect 
throughout the world is being heard. 
All of this means need for a stronger na- 
tional defense. As a nation, we are not 
able to finance a large permanent stand- 
ing defense force. There is economy in 
our Reserve components. Our future as 
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a nation.is dependent upon the proper 
organization and handling of them. 

Mr. Chairman, in particular reference 
to H. R. 2744, I want to say that title I 
is very vital. Under the law that we 
have at the present time, which was 
passed during the course of the late 
emergency, Public Law 190 of 1941, we 
prescribed the means whereby any sub- 
standard or inept officer might be re- 
moved from the service. Now, that act 
runs out, according to its own terms, this 
coming June, and at the expiration of 
that period of time the United States 
Army will have no means whereby it can 
effectively remove from service inept, in- 
experienced, or substandard officers. So, 
title I is placed in the bill at the urgent 
request of the War Department, that it 
be given some means of relieving itself 
of officers who, by temperament or dis- 
position, or perhaps acquired habits, are 
not of the type which the Army wishes to 
retain. This is not a criminal matter by 
any means. But, if a criminal case was 
being tried in our courts, you would first 
present it to a grand jury, then you would 
face trial court and then you would have 
the right of an appeal. The set-up in 
title I to guarantee-all of the rights which 
an officer really can expect set forth in 
detail. 

In the first place, the selection board is 
set up by the Secretary of War to meet 
once a year at a minimum. The selec- 
tion board goes over the list of all the 
officers, selects those officers which it be- 
lieves to be of questionable type or sub- 
standard, and submits the names of 
these officers to the Board of Inquiry, 
which is in a sense the trial board. The 
Board of Inquiry then permits the officer 
to have counsel and his case is tried by 
this Board. If the Board of Inquiry feels 
that there is a justifiable case against the 
officer, it recommends that he be severed 
from the service. The officer in that in- 
stance has the right to appeal. He takes 
his case before the appellate board called 
the Board of Review. The record is 
transmitted in full to the Board. The 
officer has the right again to be heard, to 
present his case again, with all of his de- 
fenses. Then if the Board of Review de- 
cides in effect that the Board of Inquiry 
was correct in its finding, it affirms the 
decision of the lower board and trans- 
mits its findings—not the record but its 
findings—to the Secretary of War. The 
holding of the Secretary of War is final 
in this instance. 

If the Secretary of War holds that the 
officer is in fact substandard and that the 
service would be improved by the sever- 
ance of his services from the Army, he 
so finds. The officer in that instance is 
given what is called severance pay. The 
severance pay depends upon the length 
of service the officer has had in the Army. 
If he has had 1 year of service, he gets 1 
month’s base pay and longevity pay as 
the severance pay. If his service is up to 
12 years, he gets an additional month of 
base and longevity pay for each year he 
has served in the Army. If he is entitled 
to retirement under the present law, like 
others who are entitled to longevity re- 
tirement, then he is entitled to all the 
compensation of a retired officer in his 
grade and rank and with his length of 
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service. So the rights of the officer are 
fully protected, which they are not under 
the present law. 

The proceeding is not summary. It 
takes into consideration all the rights and 
equities in the case. It gives the officer 
a full opportunity to be heard, gives him 
counsel, and gives him access to all the 
relevant papers and files in his case. We 
think it is a tremendous improvement 
on the present law and is vitally neces- 
sary, because the present law expires in 
June and there will be no law covering 
severance of officers if this is not passed. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
the machinery we are now setting up for 
the Army has been in operation in the 
Navy for years, and as a result only two 
or three appeals have been carried to the 
Secretary of the Navy by officers con- 
cerned? 

Mr. BROOKS. The machinery the 
Navy has has been found very effective. 
We want to place the Army in shape 
where its machinery will be just as effec- 
tive. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, we want to 
take from the Chief Executive the load 
he has been carrying. We found under 
24 (b) , for instance, years ago, that every 
time an officer was disconnected from 
the service or removed from the active 
list he ran to the President of the United 
States and, despite all the important and 
busy matters the Chief Executive of this 
country has, he had to stop in the course 
of those matters, examine into the indi- 
vidual case, and review the full proceed- 
ings to find out whether or not the 
officer should be removed from the ac- 
tive list. The result was that the ma- 
chinery was not effective, and the results 
were not satisfactory to either the officer 
or the service. This will accomplish the 
desired change, I believe. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Is the gentleman 
outlining a procedure which can be used 
also in eliminating and shaking out some 
Reserve officers who are not capable of 
fulfilling their duties? 

Mr. BROOKS. That does not come 
within title I of the bill H. R. 2744. I may 
say that the Navy reserves the right at 
all times to go down its lists and remove 
anyone. The regulations of the Army 
prescribe the same thing. I am glad the 
gentleman asked the question. We have 
not been in a position to enforce the 
high standards of training upon the 
Reserves which the services would like 
to apply tothem. The reason is that the 
Reserves have served voluntarily and 
without pay in the Army and the Air 
Force. They have served with a highly 
patriotic sense of duty. They leave their 
businesses, they go to their Reserve 
meetings and their respective activities 
at night and during the daytime, and 
they are subject to 2 weeks’ call for camp, 
and are not paid except for the active 
duty in camp. 
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Mr. CARROLL. I should like to sug- 
gest to the gentleman the experience 
during the last war was that we found 
many Reserve officers who had been in 
the Reserves for 20 and 25 years. Those 
men had developed seniority and were 
really blocking the progress of men who 
were more capable. I am wondering 
whether there has ever been any exami- 
nation or any procedure to shake some 
of these people out as you have now 
indicated is desired for the Regular 
Army. 

Mr. BROOKS. The treatment will be, 
when we get this legislation which was 
passed yesterday and this bill which we 
hope to pass today, that the services can 
then raise the standards of the Reserve, 
which they want to do. I think it has 
been our mistake in the Congress in fail- 
ing to give them satisfactory legislation. 
Now we are going to do that. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. It is my impression that 
Reserve commissions are only for 5 years. 
At least that is what they used to be, so 
that an officer who failed to live up to 
certain standards would not have his 
commission renewed. I do know that 
they established certain requirements as 
far as correspondence work and other 
matters are concerned. Such an officer 
who failed to live up to the requirements 
would have his commission subject to 
revocation under the regulations, which 
would take care of the situation of a 
Reserve officer who did not come up to 
the standards. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman has 
made a very pertinent observation. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to my colleague 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I think we ought to make 
it clear, however, that title I of this bill 
applies to the elimination of officers from 
the regular Army. I just want to be 
sure that there is no misunderstanding 
about that. The Reserves are appointed 
for 5 years, but not so in the case of the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. BROOKS. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Is there contemplated 
any plan or any procedure whereby we 
can get rid of Reserve officers who are 
inept? 

Mr. SIKES. Yes, as was pointed out 
@ moment ago, he is appointed for a 
5-year period. 

Mr. CARROLL. Of course, the 5-year 
period in the case of the Reserves is a 
period in which there has been no shake- 
down. That is why I am in favor of this 
legislation. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is the very point 
I have been getting at. We have not had 
legislation to back up our Reserves. We 
have wanted to have a high standard of 
efficiency for the Reserves, but we have 
been unwilling to pay or compensate that 
Reserve for the services rendered to the 
Nation. These bills, the one that we 


passed yesterday and the one we are now 
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considering, will in my judgment accom- 
plish that result. 

Mr. CARROLL. I agree with the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, when 
we approached the emergency of the 
Second World War, the Army found that 
we had approximately 100,000 effective 
Reserve officers. They found in going 
over the records that 10 percent of the 
Reserve officers dropped out every year 
so in the course of 10 years immediately 
preceding the Second World War, we had 
almost a complete turnover of the Re- 
serve officers. The reason was that there 
was no effective incentive to keep men in 
the Reserve. A man started out full of 
enthusiasm and youth with the desire to 
serve his Nation as a reservist or Na- 
tional Guard man. He did well for 
awhile. But soon his enthusiasm waned, 
and there was no inducement at the end 
of his service to continue actively and en- 
thusiastically and he dropped out. As a 
rule, the reservist and guardsman would 
marry and raise a family and it was 
necessary for him to be at home at night 
rather than at the armory for drill pe- 
riods. Furthermore, he would not be 
able to get away during the summer for 
the 2 weeks at camp, and the increased 
press of business upon him also worked 
to take him out of the Reserve organiza- 
tion and the guard. 

Since 1941 we have been working upon 
a program which would interest our 
Reserves in long-continued service. We 
found for instance that one trained Re- 
serve was worth five untrained Reserves, 
and it was actually economy to our Na- 
tion to retain in the Reserves the same 
men, without a mass turnover every 
year. So we worked out this system 
whereby these men would be entitled to 
retirement. It covers both officers and 
enlisted men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks] 
has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself two additional minutes. 

Under this system contemplated in 
title III, a Reserve will serve 20 years and 
at the end of 20 years if he has a certain 
amount of active Federal service, depend- 
ent upon certain conditions, he will be 
entitled to a modest retirement for the 
service which he rendered this country 
in the Reserve components. 

With reference to the cost, we found, 
as my colleague from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] has just indicated, that the 
cost for the Army Reserves for the first 
year would be $51,000; that at the end of 
a 10-year period the cost would be about 
$1,500,000. Of course, the cost beyond 
that 10-year period will depend upon 
what Congress does in the way of in- 
creasing the Army Reserves and imple- 
menting it. 

We found the cost for all Reserves 
would figure approximately $5,600,000 by 
the year 1957. So, considering other ex- 
penses of national defense, we think that 
is real economy if we can retain these 
Reserves in active service by expending 
$5,600,000 a year. I think that is genu- 
ine economy for our Nation to build up 
these Reserves. 

All of the armed services came before 
the committee and testified in favor of 
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this measure. All of the patriotic organ- 
izations are supporting it. All of the Re- 
serve groups are supporting it. They are 
actively for it. They think this is a meas- 
ure which, above all others, will furnish 
to our Reserves, both enlisted men and 
Officers, a desire to continue in service 
until they are retired under the longevity 
retirement program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Kearney]. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with great satisfaction that I rise in sup- 
port of H. R. 2744, introduced by the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Brooks], and to inform the House 
of the great importance of this bill to 
the reserve components of our armed 
services. To the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SIKEs], and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JoHNson], chairman of the 
subcommittee which conducted the hear- 
ings on the bill, I say without any quali- 
fication whatsoever that they and the 
other members of the Armed Services 
Committee have done a yeoman job in 
behalf of the citizen soldiers of our coun- 
try, both past and for the future. 

It is with reference to title III that I 
speak. You and I know that in addition 
to our regular establishments we must 
have trained reserves, trained so that on 
mobilization day they will be ready to 
take their places on the firing line in de- 
fense of our country. Practically, with- 
out exception, every military man of the 
permanent forces knows that in order to 
fight and win a war it is necessary to 
have trained reserves. The First World 
War showed the necessity for continu- 
ance of civilian components to the Regu- 
lar set-up. Those of us who partici- 
pated in that conflict know that the ma- 
jority of the Army divisions were either 
guard divisions or national Army divi- 
sions. I recall with great pride the 
fighting records of some of the guard 
divisions—namely, the Twenty-seventh, 
Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, Thirty- 
second, Thirty-fourth, Thirty-fifth, 
Thirty-sixth, and the Forty-second—and 
others with records just as distinguished. 

We have always been a Nation depend- 
ing upon a small professional Army and 
placing dependence upon a suddenly ex- 
panded reserve through calling to the 
colors the National Guard and the Or- 
ganized Reserve. 

Today of all times it is more than nec- 
essary for the welfare of our Nation that 
we have the trained National Guard and 
Organized Reserve divisions. We are liv- 
ing in a sick and troubled world and 
no one can tell when an explosion may 
take place. While we are fighting for 
a peaceful world, we must be prepared 
to repel any attack and by being so pre- 
pared, we are further assuring our own 
peace and security. 

I have always been a great advocate 
of the National Guard of the United 
States. I have felt that with proper sup- 
port and encouragement the National 
Guard can be and has been a tower of 
strength to our national security. I re- 
alize, as we all do, the many weaknesses 
in the Guard—but the weaknesses have 
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been soon corrected when they were given 
a military mission. I recall with pride 
the services of the 18 National Guard 
divisions in World War lI—divisions 
which participated not only in the 
jungles of the South Pacific but also 
brought honor and glory to themselves 
and their States in the fighting in the 
European theater. 

I am proud of my 25 years’ association 
with the National Guard, both with offi- 
cers and enlisted men; and I recall with 
pride the many hours daily and nightly 
spent in the various armories studying, 
reading, and delving into military sub- 
jects preparing for M-day. 

I remember many times hearing such 
remarks as “Is it worth while?” “Who 
cares—all we get is trouble. Trouble with 
our families for spending too much time 
away from them—and trouble with our 
business for spending far too much time 
away from it.” I have always felt that 
what the Guard and Reserves needed 
was a system whereby the individual, 
whether he be commissioned or enlisted, 
would receive, after years of faithful serv- 
ice, some remuneration in the way of 
retirement, which in a measure would 
recompense him for his long and faithful 
service to his State and to his country. 

I am convinced that in the bill pres- 
ently before us we have the answer. It 
is a step toward the future of the guard 
and the Organized Reserve and in my 
opinion will be the greatest morale 
booster this Congress can provide for 
those men who are not professional 
soldiers but who, in addition to earning 
their daily bread, are also performing 
great service to their country in training 
not only themselves but thousands of 
others for their country’s defense. 

I do not intend to go into a detailed 
explanation of the bill. That has been 
ably handled by the gentleman from 
California [{Mr. Jounson] who has 
labored many long hours with his com- 
mittee in shaping up this legislation. 
The bill has the endorsement of the 
American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and other veteran organizations, 
the National Guard of the United States 
and the Organized Reserve. It should 
be passed, and I expect it will. 

What a great incentive it will be to the 
men of the guard and the Reserve when 
they learn that H. R. 2744 has become 
law. There will be no more uncertainty 
in the minds of thousands who have 
wanted to spend time in the guard and 
the Reserve but who for business reasons 
and the uncertainty of their future as 
citizen soldiers have held back, Now 
they will know that in case of emergency 
and a long period of active service with 
the colors, their future is more secure. 
They will also know that they can look 
forward to some retirement after years 
of service in peacetime as well as war. 
They will know that their services have 
not been in vain. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to- 
day to pay tribute to this subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Armed Services 
which has worked so steadily on this 
bill, also the committee as a whole. 
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These gentlemen deserve great com- 
mendation for their services not only to 
this Congress but to the country and to 
the security of the country in getting 
these bills reported out. A lot of us are 
prone to overlook the necessity for the 
bill passed yesterday and the one under 
consideration at this time; however, they 
are a vital part of our national defense 
program. These bills provide an incen- 
tive for those men remaining in the serv- 
ice who aspire to serve further and it 
also furnishes a gratitude to those who 
have already served. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, this is 
a wonderful program. You can go back 
to any war in which the United States 
has participated and you will find that 
the National Guard and the Reserves 
have played a vital part in winning the 
wars in which we have been engaged. 
This bill also helps to alleviate a situa- 
tion which has existed for some time, in 
that it gives our old, inept, worn-out offi- 
cers a chance to retire and gives an in- 
centive for the younger and more ag- 
gressive men to push forward with their 
own ideas so far as our armed forces are 
concerned. 

Again, let me say that I wish to com- 
pliment these gentlemen who have la- 
bored so diligently on this bill which in 
itself might not be so spectacular, but 
nevertheless is a vital part of our na- 
tional defense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill now before the House is a further 
development, and a better development, 
in my opinion, of the matter of retire- 
ment both for the Regular armed services 
and for the Reserve components, than 
the bill H. R. 7063 of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, which was considered and 
passed by the House in 1946. 

I want to compliment the committee 
for its continued good work in analyzing 
and studying this entire matter of retire- 
ment for members of the armed forces 
and the Reserve components. No prob- 
lem is more complicated or more difficult 
to understand I dare say than this prob- 
lem now under consideration. It takes 
a great deal of time and care to under- 
stand and develop legislation of this 
kind. I know of the work of the com- 
mittee quite well, and I know their de- 
votion to this problem. I commend them 
very highly on the results of their work. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some ques- 
tions that are bound to arise. After 
discussions here on the floor I have come 
to a realization that some of the points 
that are written out rather clearly in the 
committee report might easily be over- 
looked by any one who has a specific 
problem. For instance, a young war vet- 
eran who has not very many years of 
service may wonder whether or not he 
must return to extended active service 
in order to qualify for retirement. As 
you can see from the chart prepared and 
now before you and from the committee 
report, he can get constructive service 
credit to the extent of 1 month per year 
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and over a period of enough years he 
can get his 3 years required service in- 
sofar as retirement is concerned. But 
we must understand that this bill has 
to do only with retirement and only in- 
directly does the whole provision for 
retirement rights become an incentive to 
the reservist to continue his active con- 
tact and connection with the Reserve 
components. That Reserve member must 
qualify under all the other requirements 
which can well require him to return 
to active duty even though that is not 
required in order to meet the total length 
of service for his qualification for retire- 
ment. He must meet all of the qualifi- 
cations and all of the requirements set out 
by the armed forces to enable him to 
continue his status in the Reserve com- 
ponent. I do not want them to confuse 
those 2 requirements. I am _ very 
strong for the legislation here before us 
because it does offer a great incentive 
and a great inducement to the young re- 
servist. We are looking ahead. We are 
trying to reward him for past services, 
those who have served so well, but most 
of all we are trying to hold out an in- 
centive to the young reservist to continue 
his active contact with the Reserve forces. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. With 
reference to past services, they are so 
nominal that they do not amount to any- 
thing in the over-all cost of this bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. That is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. We do 
make a slight reward for past services, 
and we think we should. The first year 
it would amount to $51,000; in 10 years 
it would only amount to $450,000 per 
annum, 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I agree with 
that viewpoint very strongly. We should 
extend credit and retirement benefits to 
those who have already served at the 
same time we are enacting legislation 
setting up retirement rights for future 
service. Such recognition of both past 
and future service is greatly needed to 
establish effective incentive and to com- 
pensate in part for the tremendous con- 
tributions our service men and women 
have made and will make in the defense 
of our great Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Srxes]. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I would like to have 
the gentleman’s opinion for the Rrecorp 
of a Reserve officer who is called to active 
duty, say, in 1940, and is still on active 
duty with the Army, but perhaps not in 
the age bracket where he can be retired 
as a Regular Army officer. He is prob- 
ably not a Regular Army officer. How 
would this bill benefit him? How would 
it protect his previous years of service 
as a Reserve officer? 

Mr. SIKES. Under this bill any re- 
servist must have had at least 20 years’ 
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service on active- or inactive-duty status, 
must have reached age 60, and must 
have met minimum active-duty require- 
ments, in order to qualify for retirement. 
Very probably your man has met most of 
the requirements except for age and total 
length of service. 

Mr.CARROLL. Of course, if he should 
leave the Army within the next year 
from his present active duty, there would 
be nothing in this bill to preclude him 
from going back into the Reserve. 

Mr. SIKES. That is right. He would 
be given an opportunity to meet the re- 
maining requirements for retirement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I would 
like the REcorp to show at this point that 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES] 
is one of the pioneers of this legislation. 
He was also in command of the bill that 
passed the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
which bill contained practically the same 
provisions as title III of this bill. 

Mr. SIKES. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement very much. 

It has been pointed out that this bill 
contains three sections: First, to provide 
a method of eliminating officers of the 
Regular Army; second, to provide for re- 
tirement for officers of the Regular Army 
in the highest grade held; and, third, to 
establish a retirement program for the 
Reserve components of the armed serv- 
ices. While all of those are important, 
all of them meritorious, it is the retire- 
ment program for Reserve components 
in which I am particularly interested and 
to which I shall direct my remarks. 

At this point, may I pay a sincere trib- 
ute to the fine work done by the author of 
this bill, the gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. Brooks], and to the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. JOHNSON]. Their untir- 
ing efforts to bring out a sound program 
will be of inestimable benefit to our na- 
tional defense. 

It was pointed out a moment ago that 
@ bill substantially the same as the one 
now before us passed the House late in 
1946. The only major difference was the 
inclusion of a proviso that officers re- 
tired for physical disability, unless they 
were obviously and patently disabled, 
would have to stand an annual physical 
examination in order to retain their dis- 
ability-retirement benefits. The bill as 
it has been brought before you today 
does not contain that proviso. Perhaps 
in light of apparent abuses of the disa- 
bility-retirement program which have 
since been disclosed, it would have been 
best to retain that proviso. 

The bill now before us compares with 
longevity retirement program of the 
Regular services. As you know, mem- 
bers of the Regular services may retire 
after 20 to 30 years of service. In the 
same manner, H. R. 2744 establishes a 
retirement program for the Reserves 
based on length of service, a reward for 
long and faithful service. It has noth- 
ing to do with disability retirements. 

This bill affects all Reserve compo- 
nents. I want that to be definitely un- 
derstood. It affects the National Guard, 
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the Army Reserves, the Air Forces Re- 
serves, the Naval Reserves, the Marine 
Reserves—it affects all Reserve compo- 
nents, and it is vitally needed. 

The testimony before you yesterday 
and again today on the importance of 
the Reserves and their present weakness 
is too convincing to be overlooked. It 
is also convincing when we recall that all 
veterans’ organizations and all Reserve 
organizations have gone on record as 
supporting this legislation. ‘They are 
supporting it because it provides the sec- 
ond essential support for a strong Re- 
serve organization. The first we passed 
yesterday in the form of inactive duty 
training pay. And in the discussions of 
that bill we saw clearly yesterday that 
the Reserves are the only backlog of 
trained men we now have available to 
implement our comparatively small 
standing Army and Navy. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
wil] the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Would it not be 
wise to have the gentleman from Florida 
bring out the point that while he said this 
was for faithful and honorable service 
over a period of years, the bill is actually 
to augment and build up the Reserve 
Corps of future years, and is not meant 
in any way as a reward for services cov- 
ering the immediate past? 

Mr. SIKES. My friend has ably stated 
an important point, and I appreciate his 
contribution. Of course we are looking 
to the future. At the same time we do 
not want to overlook those men who have 
served ably in the past. The bill covers 
all. 

May I point out very briefly something 
of what is planned for the Organized 
Reserves. Let us use the Army alone 
as an example. The Army has outlined 
a@ program comprising over 10,000 Or- 
ganized Reserve units. It wants about 
5,000 class A units, which are the fully 
Organized Reserve units ready for im- 
mediate mobilization. It wants about 
3,000 each of the class B and class C units. 
But here is the important thing for us 
to consider today. At the moment the 
Army has only 52 class A units, only 52 
in the entire United States. Here 3 years 
after the shooting stopped in Germany, 
we have only 706 class B units—a total of 
758 Reserve units that can be considered 
in any way ready to be called up for im- 
mediate service or that can speedily be 
readied for service. The Army also has 
about 6,000 class C units, but those are 
largely paper organizations, and much 
work and long delays would result before 
they could be made ready for effective 
service. 

This should give a clear picture of the 
present status of the Organized Reserves. 
They are weak, woefully weak. They 
need stronger support, support from the 
armed forces, and support from the 
Congress. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I notice in title 3 a 
complete absence of any remarks or ref- 
erence to the Air Forces. Is that in- 
tended to be included herein? 
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Mr. SIKES, It is included and that 
will be made clear before action is com- 
pleted on this measure. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Would the gentleman 
explain in what way? 

Mr. SIKES. This bill was written be- 
fore the unification bill became law. 
Amendments are going to be offered by 
the committee which will eliminate any 
possibility of discrepancy between the 
services or lack of consideration for any 
of them. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, we know 
that morale in the Reserve organization 
islow. Itis very low. This is a crucial 
period in the life of the Organized Re- 
H. R. 2744 will be a needed and 
a strong morale booster. This bill, to- 
gether with the inactive-duty training 
pay bill we passed yesterday, will open 
the way for a live, progressive, strong 
Reserve organization. 

It does not offer high retirement bene- 
fits. As a matter of fact, retirement 
benefits under this bill are comparatively 
low—an average of three to four hun- 
dred dollars per year for an enlisted man 
and $800 to $1,200 per year for officers. 
But to qualify for the retirement benefits, 
each person must meet rigorous and ex- 
acting standards. He must keep up his 
work in his military organization. He 
must keep abreast of what is going on in 
military science and tactics. He must 
serve for 20 years or more in the Organ- 
ized Reserves or on actual duty. He must 
be 60 years of age before he can begin 
to benefit from this program. The cost 
to the Nation is very, very low in com- 
parison to the benefits it will produce. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. The point 
that has been so well made by the dis- 
tinguished member of the committee, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Srxss], is 
certainly proof that we are looking to 
the future and not the past. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, together with 
the one we passed yesterday granting 
inactive-duty training pay to Army re- 
servists, is a vital step in implementing 
what is perhaps the most important pro- 
gram facing Congress and the Nation to- 
day, namely, establishing a sound, long- 
term, practical program of national 
defense. 

In every war this Nation has had to 
call upon its civilian soldiers, sailors, 
and—in the last two—its airmen, to form 
the principal forces for both offense and 
defense. In the last war, well over 90 
percent of the personnel of our armed 
services were drawn from civilian ranks. 
This is the approved American way and 
is less expensive than trying to maintain 
a huge professional force. However, in 
time of peace we have always failed to 
properly foster and develop these forces 
to our great sorrow and cost in time of 
need. 

Just now our National Guard and Or- 
ganized Reserves of the ground and air 
forces are in a deplorable state of dis- 
organization and are undermanned. I 
am sure this is not the will of this Con- 
gress, so many of the Members of which 
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in both Chambers have seen active serv- 
ice in the Guard or Reserves and know 
their value and their needs. The appro- 
priations called for have been willingly 
made and last year we increased by 
nearly $35,000,000 the budget requests 
for these components. It was a most un- 
fortunate blow to the development of 
their programs that in fiscal 1947, $90,- 
000,090—more than half of their allotted 
funds—were frozen by Executive order 
and the funds diverted presumably to 
Regular Army pay. Today, although the 
Nation is rich in millions of war-trained 
veterans, this wealth of material is being 
permitted to grow rusty from lack of use, 
even while we are actually involved in 
a cold war. The majority of our Re- 
serves are confused or unassigned to any 
practical post of duty. Our National 
Guard is woefully undermanned. 

In my own case, as a Reserve officer, 
with a background of experience includ- 
ing two wars, and much costly training, 
I would not know tomorrow what to do 
or where to go if a sudden emergency 
struck. And my case is not an excep- 
tional one.. Wherever guardsmen or re- 
servists gather one hears the same ques- 
tions. What is the program? 

Whatever the cause of our unfortunate 
situation it must be remedied and a 
strong program developed. Universal 
military training, if it comes to pass, will 
not of itself solve our problem unless we 
have strong, active, and experienced ci- 
vilian components. This bill, and the 
one passed yesterday, are essential steps 
in rejuvenating our civilian components. 
This is a matter of the very first im- 
portance. 

As a matter of fairness there is a sec- 
ondary reason why this bill should 
promptly become law. 

It is a means of giving some economic 
security to a relatively small group of 
older veterans who are or soon will reach 
the age of 60, to whom the country owes 
much. These older veterans struggled to 
keep alive our civilian components dur- 
ing the long period of unpreparedness 
that followed World War I, then sac- 
rificed much by abandoning their pri- 
vate enterprises or professions to serve 
in World War II. Many that returned 
without bodily injury were confronted 
with the necessity of starting business 
anew from scratch at an age when they 
were well past their prime and at which 
their contemporaries were looking for- 
ward to comfortable retirement. The 
Officers of the National Guard and Re- 
serves, who bore their full share of the 
conflict in two wars, are today, if unin- 
jured, without any retirement pay, 
whereas their brothers of the regular 
service upon retirement are properly 
maintained in reasonable comfort for the 
remainder of their lives. 

But the all-important feature is the 
future effect of this bill which will do 
much to encourage our young veterans 
to stay in or join up with the National 
Guard or the Army and Air Force Re- 
serves. They will enrich these services 
with their skill and experience for many 
years to come. For the safety of the 
United States it will be a most worth 
while and inexpensive investment. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge the 
passage of this bill. 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina {[Mr. DurHam]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time primarily to pay tribute to the 
subcommittee headed by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. JoHNson], and also 
my colleague, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Brooks], who, to my knowledge, 
has spent 5 or 6 years on this problem. 
It is a very complicated problem as we 
all know and it has taken time to work 
out all the details. However, I feel that 
it provides benefits of retirements to a 
group which deserve it and should have 
it. 

We have provided retirement for our- 
selves, for the Army, the Navy, the civil- 
service employees, the post office em- 
ployees, and all others, so I think it is 
high time we took cognizance of the work 
and the time and effort that the National 
Guard has put in in the national defense 
and security of this country. 

I strongly support this bill with the 
hope that it may become law before the 
end of this session of Congress. As it has 
been stated on this floor today, the 
Organized Reserves at the present time 
are very low in spirit. There has been 
little action taken to try to build it up. 
They have not received the attention 
from Congress that they should have re- 
ceived. 

We also know their record in the last 
two wars. There is no use talking about 
that in this body because those of us who 
served in the First World War and those 
of you who are here today who served 
in the last war know very well their 
record. Their record was magnificent 
and they deserve to have this benefit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DourHaM] has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5.minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. ELLSworTH]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes of my time to the other side. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
am particularly happy to support this 
bill, H. R. 2744, today, and with particu- 
lar reference to title I of the bill. In 
the early months of my service in this 
House my attention was directed to cer- 
tain injustices which had been com- 
mitted upon former officers of the Regu- 
lar Army under Public Law 190. The 
men in the cases I speak of were not 
known to me prior to my learning of 
their problems and difficulties, but when 
I heard their stories and saw the docu- 
mentary proofs of their statements which 
they submitted, I became deeply inter- 
ested in the entire matter. Pursuant to 
that I introduced in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress a bill which does substantially 
the same thing as title I of this bill, and 
again in this Congress I introduced a bill 
which this present title I replaces. 

I congratulate the committee on doing 
an excellent job in bringing to the House 
a bill which in title I, of which I speak, 
does about everything necessary to set 
up a retirement procedure. This is the 
third time the Congress has made an at- 
tempt to set up a dismissal procedure. 
First came the 24-B proceedings. These 
were superseded by Public Law 190, 
which was an emergency war measure 
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which will expire this year. The pend- 
ing bill sets up a procedure which should 
be and I believe will be a permanent 
means by which the Army may get rid 
of undesirable officers; but in doing so 
the procedures outlined in this bill make 
the proceedings manifestly fair to those 
officers who are called up for retirement. 

In going over the bill I find that while 
the procedures outlined take care of the 
situation for the future it is nevertheless 
true that under Public Law 190 the War 
Department acted in several instances in 
something of a high-handed manner and 
in a way which resulted in the unfair 
treatment of a number of officers. The 
situation with respect to officer retire- 
ment under Public Law 190 for quite a 
period of time during the existence of 
that law was that an officer would be no- 
tified he was to be retired. He was given 
3 days in which to appear and he was 
given 14 days in which to assemble his 
testimony, his affidavits, and witnesses 
to defend his case. The average Army 
officer is a proud man, and when he is 
notified that he is about to be dismissed 
from the Army because he is inefficient 
and unqualified, the average man wants 
to defend his record. Under the Public 
Law 190 proceedings, a man who chose 
to defend his record and appear before 
the board and defend the case was liter- 
ally and actually penalized. In a num- 
ber of cases he was discharged, he was 
removed from the service after his de- 
fense effort, with benefits less than he 
would have had had he retired volun- 
tarily. One officer who had been offered 
retirement for disability at 75 percent of 
pay, when notified of the pending action, 
chose to defend his case. He was retired 
involuntarily at 40 percent of his pay. 
Another was eligible to retire on pay 
based on the rank of a lieutenant colonel, 
but when he chose to go before the board 
and protest the action he was retired on 
pay based on the rank of major. This 
bill deals with such cases so that such 
things cannot happen in the future; but 
with respect to a very few cases dismissed 
under Public Law 190 such as the two 
I have just mentioned, the bill does not 
go back and restore the rights those men 
should have had except for the 190 pro- 
ceedings. 

I shall offer certain amendments which 
will merely give more equitable treat- 
ment to those very fine men—I do not 
think the number would be more than a 
dozen—who suffered by reason of the 
fact they elected to protest their cases 
and were given a bad deal when they at- 
tempted to fight. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
the floor primarily to pay my special 
tribute to the gentleman from Louisiana, 
author of this bill, a member of our com- 
mittee. For 6 or 7 years he has endeav- 
ored to bring this type of legislation to 
the floor of the House for consideration. 
He has finally succeeded with the coop- 
eration of the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. JOHNSON]. I also want 
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to pay tribute to him as a member of our 
Committee on Armed Services. 

This bill, together with the one we 
passed yesterday, will do more to encour- 
age the boys who fought in the last war 
and those who will fight in the next one 
than anything else. If Russia invades 
Italy, come the 18th of April, next month, 
a fact which might be more of a reality 
than we think, these bills are indispen- 
sably necessary to make our Reserve pro- 
gram a healthy one. 

We have to reward the men on whom 
we are compelled to depend in time of 
emergency. These two pieces of legis- 
lation have that objective in view. To 
these men who are responsible for this 
forward-looking program to which we all 
subscribe we owe a debt of gratitude and 
our great thanks. For the nonpartisan 
manner in which the gentleman from 
California and the other members of our 
committee have worked to bring these 
pieces of legislation to the floor we are 
all grateful. We have but one thing in 
mind, the healthy condition of our armed 
forces, both Reserve and active, the 
National Guard, and every component 
and segment thereof. In the emergency 
which points in our direction these pieces 
of legislation reward those on whom we 
are compelled to rely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Crow]. 

Mr. CROW. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to go on record as favoring the pend- 
ing bill. In my opinion, it is one of the 
finest pieces of legislation that has ever 
come before the House, and I compliment 
the committee for the fine work it has 
done in this respect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN 
ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, it 
is a pleasure to support H. R. 2744 be- 
cause of its great importance to the na- 
tional defense of our country. 

While I am deeply interested in title I 
and II of this bill, yet I want to con- 
fine my discussion to the general pur- 
poses of title IIT as it relates to non- 
disability retirement of Reserves. 

As you may have realized, title IIT of 
H. R. 2744 represents a new departure 
in the field of retirement legislation. It 
provides retirement benefits for Reserve 
personnel based on years of service. 
Heretofore, with one minor exception, 
the only retirement benefits ever avail- 
able to Reserve personnel were those 
based on physical disability incident to 
active service. The one exception to 
which I refer is found in section 6 of 
Public Law 305 of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, which reads as follows: 

Sec. 6. When any officer of the Regular 
Navy or the Regular Marine Corps or the 
Reserve components thereof has completed 
more than 20 years of active service in the 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, or the 
Reserve components thereof, including ac- 
tive duty for training, at least 10 years of 
which shall have been active commissioned 
service, he may at any time thereafter, upon 
his own application, in the discretion of the 
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President, be placed upon the retired list 
on the first day of such month as the Presi- 
dent may designate. 


You will observe that section 6 of 
Public Law 305 permits the retirement 
of Naval Reserve and Marine Corps Re- 
serve officers who have performed more 
than 20 years of active service, of which 
at least 10 years must have been active 
commissioned service. As you can 
easily see, that law would affect very 
few people. Title IMI of H. R. 2744, on 
the other hand, directly affects all per- 
sonnel of the Reserve components. Its 
object is to provide an inducement to 
continued participation in Reserve ac- 
tivities—by offering Reserve personnel 
an incentive which will hold them in 
the Reserve for considerably longer pe- 
riods of time than the average Reserve 
has heretofore remained. Past experi- 
ence has demonstrated that the Reserve 
components suffered greatly during the 
period between World Wars I and II 
frem a very rapid turn-over in personnel. 
The implications of this turn-over were 
obvious—comparatively few personnel 
ever reached a point of advanced profi- 
ciency in their training, although a fairly 
large number had received, to a greater 
or less degree, an elementary knowledge 
of professional subjects. 

In this connection, it is pertinent to 
point out that during the hearings on 
H. R. 2744 it was stressed by practically 
every witness who testified concerning 
the Reserve retirement provisions of this 
bill that the most effective type of Re- 
serve force is one which is manned by 
personnel who have had extensive train- 
ing over a period of years—not 2 or 3 
years, but 10, 15, or 20 years. It was also 
pointed out by these witnesses that the 
direct monetary benefits payable to Re- 
serve officers and men were so small that 
in many instances as the men grew older, 
became married, and took on family ob- 
ligations, unless an additional incentive 
were offered them, they would drop their 
Reserve training. 

In the present uncertain state of world 
affairs it should be obvious to any of us 
who are concerned with the national se- 
curity that we must have a relatively 
large group of Reserves well trained and 
thoroughly competent to take over and 
deliver the goods in the event of an emer- 
gency—Reserves who are ready to man 
their battle stations on the double—not 
after a period of several months of in- 
tensive indoctrination. 

Title III of H. R. 2744 is designed to 
further this aim of developing a well- 
trained Reserve, and seeks to do this by 
providing an inducement to continued 
service throughout the years of a man’s 
life when he is best fitted for military 
service. This means, as I said before, 
not for 2, 3, or 5 years, but throughout 
the entire period of time during which, 
as he grows in professional experience 
and competency, he can be of increas- 
ing value to the service as a thoroughly 
qualified, and in many cases technically 
qualified, petty officer, warrant officer, 
or commissioned officer. Representatives 
of the services stated during the hearings 
that if they were forced to choose be- 
tween a smaller group of men trained for 
a longer period of time as against a larger 
group trained for shorter periods with a 
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higher rate of turn-over, they would pre- 
fer to have the smaller group. They feel 
that if the same total amount of training 
is applied to a relatively stable group 
over a period of years with minimum 
turn-over the money appropriated will 
be far better invested. In its report to 
the House, the Committee on Armed 
Services stated last summer, “We are 
hoping that the provisions offered in this 
bill, which to many of us seem liberal, 
will be an incentive well worth working 
for. The result should be longer periods 
of service by Reserves and a larger and 
better trained force on M-day, should we 
be so unfortunate as to have another 
M-day.” 

We have dealt briefly with the purposes 
underlying this proposed legislation. Let 
us take a look now at its specific provi- 
sions by referring to the following chart 
prepared by the War Department: 


Nondisability retirement plan 


I. SERVICE REQUIREMENT FOR RESERVE 
COMPONENT RETIREMENT 


Active 

Federal 

service 
subsequent 
to date of 
enactment 


-| 3 years. 


| 
7 otal 88 | Total active 
gregate > 
service F ederal 
required for aie 
eligibility | Teauire 


Aggregate service 
credited at date 
of enactment 


20 years... 


war “aeuen 2 years. 


5 to 10 years 
10 to 15 years....-.j}... do 
15 to 20 years 

Over 20°years.....|... 


-| 18 months. 
1 year. 
.| 6 months, 


II. GRADE IN WHICH RETIRED 


Highest grade or rank, permanent or tem- 
porary, satisfactorily held during member’s 
period of service. 

Ill. RETIREMENT BENEFITS 

A. Retirement pay commences upon attain- 
ment of age 60. 

B, Pay formula: 2% percent multiplied by 
years of active Federal service at time of re- 
tirement multiplied by active-duty base and 
longevity pay of grade or rank in which re- 
tired, plus 44 of 1 percent multiplied by years 
of inactive service at time of retirement mul- 
tiplied by active-duty base and longevity pay 
of grade or rank in which retired; maximum 
at 75 percent of active-duty pay. 


In order to be eligible for retirement 
benefits under title III, a Reserve officer 
or enlisted man must meet the following 
requirements: 

First. He must have reached the age of 
60. 

Second. He must have satisfactorily 
performed Federal service for an aggre- 
gate of at least 20 years in any one or 
more of the armed services or their Re- 
serve components. 

Third. In addition, he must fulfill cer- 
tain stipulated requirements as to mini- 
mum periods of active Federal service as 
distinguished from inactive-duty service 
in a Reserve component. 

You will notice that these requirements 
I have mentioned are indicated on the 
chart. Column 2, for example, sets forth 
the 20-year requirement. As you can see, 
it applies uniformly to everyone, regard- 
less of the amount of previous service he 
has had. The active-duty requirements 
appear in columns 3 and 4. They vary, 
depending upon a man’s previous serv- 
ice—as indicated in column l. 
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Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. BRADLEY. May I ask the gen- 
tleman what is the maximum number of 
years a reservist may use in computing 
his retirement pay? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Thirty years. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I notice on the tables 
that 35 years is shown. That is what 
has sort of puzzled me. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Well, he can con- 
tinue on for 35 years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. As I 
understand, there is no maximum; he 
can go any number of years that his span 
of life would permit. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. As long 
as he is on active or inactive duty. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Hecan continue on 
for 35 or 40 years in order to build up 
the necessary 3 years or 7 years of active 
duty. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. Of course, at the age 
of 60 he is subject to retirement. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman would yield further, it would 
be possible for a reservist to accumulate, 
we will say, as much as 42 years which 
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could be used in computing retirement, 
and this total might run a little higher. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct, but 
his purpose for continuing on for 42 years 
would be to build up the necessary serv- 
ice to make himself eligible for retire- 
ment at the age of 60. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Of 
course, there is a limitation of 75 per- 
cent that is paid. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct. 

In some of the earlier bills which were 
superseded by H. R. 2744, the termina- 
tion date of World War II was used. 
This has been changed so that the pivotal 
date is now the date of enactment of this 
legislation—whenever it may be. 

For those of you who may care to re- 
fer to the bill, the eligibility requirements 
which you see on the chart, are found in 
Subsection 302 (a), beginning on page 
15. 

We said that a man must have satis- 
factorily performed an aggregate of at 
least 20 years of Federal service. What 
is meant by Federal Service? Does it re- 
fer only to active duty service or inactive 
duty service, or both? Does it apply 
only to service in a reserve component or 
to Regular service as well? 'To what or- 
ganizations must a man belong in order 
that his Reserve service may be deemed 
to be Federal service? 

The answers to most of these questions 
were found in section 306 of the bill. 

Thus we find that Federal service in- 
cludes both active duty—referred to 
throughout the bill as “active Federal 
service”—and inactive duty service in a 
Reserve component. 
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We also find in section 306 a complete 
list of the various Reserve organizations 
in which inactive duty credit for retire- 
ment can be obtained. These include 
the National Guard, Officers Reserve and 
Enlisted Reserve Corps, the Naval Re- 
serve, the Naval Reserve Force, the 
Naval Militia in certain cases, the Na- 
tional Naval Volunteers, and the Marine 
Corps Reserve. 

However, members of the Fleet Reserve 
and Fleet Naval Reserve transferred to 
those organizations after 16 or more 
years of active naval service are specifi- 
cally excluded; retirement benefits are 
already provided for them under existing 
laws applicable to enlisted personnel of 
the Regular Navy. A similar exclusion 
applies to like personnel in the Marine 
Corps. 

Included among other types of service 
which cannot be counted for the pur- 
poses of this bill are service in the inac- 
tive National Guard or on the honorary 
retired list of the Naval Reserve. 

Does the term “Federal service” as 
used in the bill apply only to service in a 
Reserve component or to Regular service 
as well? The answer definitely is that 
both Regular and Reserve service may 
be counted toward eligibility for retire- 
ment. However, there are two limita- 
tions on the extent to which Regular 
service may be counted: 

First. The last 8 years of qualifying 
service for retirement must be service in 
a Reserve component of the service in 
which a man is to retire. 

Second. Simultaneous service in a Re- 
serve component and as a Regular can- 
not be counted for retirement eligibility. 

These limitations are designed to safe- 
guard the basic aim of providing an in- 
centive to continued Reserve service on 
the part of members of the civilian com- 
ponents. Without the 8-year require- 
ment it would be possible for personnel 
separated from the Regular service— 
who are lacking perhaps 1 or 2 years 
necessary to qualify for Regular retire- 
ment—to avail themselves of Reserve re- 
tirement benefits merely by serving in 
the Reserve for 1 or 2 years after separa- 
tion from the Regular service. As the bill 
now stands, a man with 12 years of Regu- 
lar service may serve 8 years in the Re- 
serve and his total of 20 years’ service 
will be good for retirement purposes. 
However, if he has had 15 years as a 
Regular, it will not suffice merely to serve 
an additional 5 years in the Reserve— 
he must serve 8 years. 

Now that we know in a general way 
what is meant by Federal service, let us 
look into the question of active Federal 
service. 

Section 306 (d) defines the term “ac- 
tive Federal service” as including all pe- 
riods of annual training duty, all pre- 
scribed periods of attendance at desig- 
nated service schools and—I quote—‘“any 
other period of time when ordered to 
active duty under competent Federal or- 
ders.” In its report to the House, the 
Committee on Armed Services makes it 
clear that this language is intended to 
mean that active duty credit will apply 
even in those cases where active duty or 
training duty is performed without pay 
or allowances. This means that Reserves 
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who are willing to perform such duty at 
their own expense—should sufficient 
funds be unavailable—will be protected. 

In recognition of the fact that it might 
be difficult during peacetime for a man 
to accumulate the total active-duty cred- 
its required, section 307 was worked out 
as a partial solution to this problem. It 
provides that any reserve may receive 
30 days of active duty credit for each and 
every year in which he Satisfactorily per- 
forms a designated minimum percentage 
of all drills or other prescribed inactive- 
duty training. This credit will apply 
only to inactive-duty service performed 
after the effective date of this act. Also, 
the credit applies only for the purposes 
of determining eligibility—that is, it may 
not be counted for pay purposes as 30 
days of active duty but may be counted 
in computing the active-duty require- 
ments which you see on the chart. This 
30-day credit will be given in addition to 
any actual active duty performed during 
the year and it may be granted even 
though the man has performed no actual 
active duty. Theoretically, if a man has 
satisfactorily performed all his drills or 
other prescribed inactive-duty training, 
and in addition, has also taken a 15-day 
cruise, his total active-duty credit for the 
year will be 45 days. At this rate, he 
could accumulate 6 months active duty 
in 4 years, 1 year in 8 years, and so forth. 

Turning again to the chart, column 3 
shows the total active-duty. requirement 
for personnel in each of the categories 
indicated in column 1. Column 4 shows 
the amount of active duty which they 
must perform subsequent to the enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

Now a man who has had some satis- 
factory service—but less than 5 years— 
prior to the enactment of title III may 
very well have had a total of 4 years of 
active duty—more than is required by 
column 3. However, he must perform 2 
years more of active duty to qualify un- 
der column. 4. 

Some of you may wonder why it is that 
all previous active duty cannot be cred- 
ited against the totalactive-duty require- 
ment thus reducing the amount of active 
duty which must be performed subse- 
quent to the passage of this title. The 
reason is simple and it is directly related 
to the basic purpose of the bill, namely, 
to provide an inducement to continued 
service in the future. Those men who 
have already had several years of active 
duty are of great potential value to the 
Reserve components. It is very impor- 
tant therefore that their experience be 
made available in the future. 

On the other hand, as you also realize, 
any Reserve organization, or, for that 
matter, the Regular Military Establish- 
ment, if it is to be strong and healthy, 
must have a constant flow of new and 
younger men at the bottom. In this con- 
nection it may appear to some of you, 
as you study the active-duty require- 
ments on the chart, that the new man 
entering service for the first time is get- 
ting off relatively easier than those who 
have served before. This situation rep- 
resents simply a realistic recognition of 
the fact that it will be relatively more 
difficult for these men to accumulate 
substantial periods of active duty in the 
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future—during peacetime—than it was 
for those who served during the war, and 
hence already have a considerable period 
of active service to their credit. 

Up to this point we have discussed the 
requirements for eligibility for Reserve 
retirement benefits; let us take a look 
now at the actual benefits which the per- 
son who is eligible will receive when he 
reaches the age of 60. 

The manner in which retirement pay 
is computed is set forth in section 303 on 
pages 18 and 19. 

In determining the amount of such 
pay, credit is given both for active-duty 
and for inactive-duty service. For every 
year of active duty performed, a person 
is entitled to an amount equal to 24 per- 
cent of the annual active-duty base and 
longevity pay of the highest grade, tem- 
porary or permanent, satisfactorily held 
by him during his entire period of service. 
In addition, he gets one-half of 1 percent 
of such pay for every year of inactive 
service in a Reserve component. Inci- 
dentally, the retirement pay is based on 
what the active-duty pay of that rank 
happens to be at the time he becomes 
eligible to receive retirement pay, namely, 
after he is 60. Hence, he will benefit by 
eny service pay increases which may take 
place between the last time he himself 
was on active duty and the time when 
the payments begin. 

A ceiling of 75 percent of active-duty 
pay applies in all cases. 

Before concluding our discussion I 
would like to mention a few additional 
points of interest in the bill. 

First. Service in more than one Re- 
serve component may be counted toward 
eligibility. Thus service in the National 
Guard may be counted in determining 
a man’s eligibility for retirement in the 
Naval Reserve. Similarly, Regular serv- 
ice may be counted. In either case it 
should be remembered, however, that the 
man must have performed his last 8 
years of qualifying service for retire- 
ment in a Reserve component of the 
service in which he applies for retire- 
ment. 

Second. Under section 304, if the serv- 
ice Secretary determines that a person 
has failed to conform to required stand- 
ards and qualifications, he may place 
that person in an inactive status for the 
purposes of title III. The term “inac- 
tive status” used here does not mean in- 
active duty, but merely that the right to 
accrue retirement credit has been su- 
spended. 

Third. Section 304 also directs the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to determine what 
has constituted satisfactory performance 
of Federal service prior to enactment of 
this bill. This authority is given to the 
Secretary of the Navy only since in the 
past the Reserve components of that 
service have been organized differently 
from those of the Army. In the Army it 
was possible to tell from the component 
in which a man served whether or not 
he took an active part in Reserve ac- 
tivities. In the Volunteer Naval Reserve, 
however, many people were very active 
while others were merely names on the 
list. Hence, it is necessary that the Sec- 
retary have authority to separate the 
type of Reserve service. 
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Mr. Chairman, in concluding my an- 
alysis of the provisions of H. R. 2744 it 
is my opinion that this bill and H. R, 
3227, which was passed yesterday pro- 
viding inactive duty training pay for the 
Organized Reserve Corps, represents 
one of the finest contributions we can 
make to strengthening our national de- 
fense. Without strong Organized Re- 
serve Corps the Regular Establishments 
cannot give to the American people ade- 
quate national security. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] may be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks at this 
point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? E 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I regard 
this proposed legislation, H. R. 2744, as 
yery important to our preparedness pro- 
gram, future safety, and national wel- 
fare. The committee is to be compli- 
mented on bringing this bill to the House, 
as it vitally affects our national defense. 
Particularly do I want to pay my respects 
and commendation to our colleague from 
Louisiana, Hon. OvEeRTON Brooks, a 
member on the committee, for his un- 
tiring efforts and devotion to this pro- 
gram that will contribute so much to- 
ward our preparedness to meet any fu- 
ture contingency. A great number of 
people will be affected by this legislation 
if finally approved. It is only natural 
and just that they should be. They have 
given so much time and service to their 
country. ‘They have contributed so 
much to freedom and maintaining the 
American way of life in resisting aggres- 
sion and tyranny. Needed adjustment 
to bring about a more uniform system 
has long been recognized. 

In addition to the establishment of a 
procedure for the elimination and retire- 
ment of substandard officers of the Regu- 
lar Army and adjusting existing volun- 
tary retirement laws applicable to offi- 
cers, warrant officers, and enlisted men 
of the Regular Army, it provides retire- 
ment with pay of officers and enlisted 
personnel of the National Guard and Re- 
serve Corps of the Army, the United 
States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve, 
and the United States Coast Guard Re- 
serve. In other words, Mr. Chairman, 
this would establish principles of law by 
providing nondisability retirement bene- 
fits for members of the civilian compo- 
nents of the armed services of the United 
States. 

In July 1941 Congress established a 
procedure by which officers whose per- 
formance of duty, or general efficiency, 
compared with other officers of the same 
grade and length of service, may be re- 
moved from the active list, if their re- 
tention is no longer justified. This was 
temporary legislation effective only for 
the duration of the national emergency 
and replaces during the emergency the 
permanent law which is a relatively 
cumbersome procedure unsuited to op- 
eration under conditions of war. Under 
this emergency or temporary procedure, 
an officer could be removed from the 
active list for inefficiency in the per- 
formance of his duties upon the recom- 
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mendations of a board of five general 
Officers and with the approval of the 
Secretary of War. 

Title I of this bill, H. R. 2744, estab- 
lishes a permanent procedure which ex- 
perience has shown to be desirable. It 
would modify and make into permanent 
law the provisions of the temporary act 
of 1941, which I think are necessary and 
desirable. It would provide for an an- 
nual review of the records of all officers 
of the Army by an appropriate board. 
Officers whose records indicate failure to 
achieve or to conform to standards pre- 
scribed by law or regulations would be 
required to show cause why they should 
be retained on the active list. 

The officer may appear before the 
board at a hearing and present evidence 
in his own behalf. The board would 
make recommendations for or against 
his retention on the active list. If the 
board recommended that he be retained, 
the case would be closed. 

If the board of hearing recommended 
he be removed from the active list, such 
recommendation would be referred to a 
board of review. The officer would have 
the privilege of appearing before that 
board and may again present evidence 
to show why he should be retained on 
the active list. If the board of review 
recommends his retention, then his case 
is closed and he is retained. If the board 
of review recommends removal, such 
recommendation is forwarded to the Sec- 
retary of the Army, who makes a decision 
which is final. 

This procedure does not differ essen- 
tially from the present temporary law 
during the emergency, except that there 
is introduced a board of review which 
does not presently exist. This is believed 
desirable and perhaps necessary in order 
to safeguard the interest of any officer 
required to show cause before the origi- 
nating board why he should be retained. 

There is another modification from the 
present temporary law regarding the 
manner of disposal as provided for officers 
removed from the active list. Under the 
Emergency Act of 1941, the retirement of 
officers removed under its provisions who 
who had completed seven or more years of 
commissioned service is required. Retired 
pay is computed at 2% percent of the 
annual base and longevity pay of the offi- 
cer’s permanent grade for each year of 
service completed and creditable in active 
duty by compensation. Under existing 
law, an officer with less than 7 years’ 
commissioned service is discharged. Title 
I of this bill proposes to retire only those 
officers removed who are by virtue of 
their length of service eligible for volun- 
tary retirement. Officers not eligible for 
voluntary retirement would be granted 
severance pay, based on years of service 
completed. Such severance pay would be 
at the rate of 1 month’s base and longev- 
ity pay of the grade in which serving for 
each year of service completed. Maxi- 
mum severance pay would be limited to 
1 year’s pay. This is believed more 
equitable in that present law requires the 
retirement of some officers who would not 
be eligible for retirement at their own 
request. 

It is interesting to observe that under 
the existing temporary law from 1941 to 
date, there have been 36 officers removed 
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from the active list. Claims have been 
made that action in their cases was taken 
without affording them the right of ap- 
peal and review. This bill proposes to 
correct such discrepancies that might 
exist and without loss of seniority or any 
other right of such officer that may have 
been removed without sufficient justifi- 
cation. Therefore, this bill would work 
to the best interest of both the Govern- 
ment and the officer. 

Another important feature of this bill 
is that it would amend the Army retire- 
ment laws to conform to amendments 
recently made to Navy retirement laws 
by Public Law 305, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress. It would amend existing law for 
voluntary retirement of officers and war- 
rant officers to require a minimum of 20 
years of active Federal service for such 
retirement. Under present law, the vol- 
untary retirement of officers and warrant 
officers is at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Army after 15 years’ service. 
This would require the same service for 
officers as is now required for Army en- 
listed men and of all Navy personnel. It 
is especially desirable in order to achieve 
a maximum uniformity among the 
Armed services. 

Also, this would grant to all Army per- 
sonnel who served in higher temporary 
grades during the period September 9, 
1940, to June 30, 1946, the same rights to 
essential retirement in such grades as 
are now provided by law for Navy per- 
sonnel under similar conditions as apply 
to Navy personnel. This too is important 
to bring about uniformity in all the serv- 
ices. 

While the provisions of this proposed 
bill in titles I and Il are highly important, 
title III to my mind is even more impor- 
tant to the future of our national defense 
as well as recognizing the outstanding 
services rendered by many of our citizens 
in the past. This is no departure in recog- 
nizing the importance to our national 
defense+of personnel other than in the 
Regular Army. It is a policy that has 
been sought for many years. It is needed 
to increase the interest as well as to pro- 
vide incentive for those in the civilian 
components of the armed services of 
the United States. 

This new departure provides retire- 
ment for personnel other than Regular 
Army, and extends the coverage to all 
of those in the armed services of our 
country. Under existing law, provision 
is made for compensation in the nature 
of retirement pay for personnel of the 
civilian components of the armed serv- 
ices, who are disabled while serving on 
active duty. There are, however, no pro- 
visions for such personnel to receive re- 
tirement pay solely by reason of length 
of service, active or inactive performed, 
even though such service has been given 
to the defense of our country for almost 
a lifetime. 

Title ITI under this bill would establish 
a nondisability retirement system, which 
would provide retirement with pay for 
personnel of the civilian components of 
the armed services who complete long 
periods of service in both active and in- 
active capacities. It would grant retire- 
ment pay, upon attainment of age 60, 
to any member of a civilian component 
of the services who completes a total 
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of 20 years’ service in such a component. 
The service required to attain eligibility 
for retirement must conform to stand- 
ards prescribed by the appropriate serv- 
ice Secretary. For those members whose 
service commences after enactment, not 
less than 3 years of the required service 
must have been active Federal service. 
For those members who have already 
fulfilled part or all of the general 20-year 
seryice requirement, the requirement for 
future active Federal service is reduced. 
The following tabulation is a summary 
of the service requirement: 


Service requirement for Reserve retirement 





| | 
Agerevate |Active Fed- 


| Active Fed- 


eral servic 
Aggregate service ral service 





credited at date | service | eral service a 
of enactment | required required ment 
required 
I iinicammente —— 20 pant ..| 3 3 —_. ---| 3 years. 
Less than 5 years.|- pel eee aieaka 0. 
& to 10 years......|...do....... 4 re ars....| 18 months. 
10 to 15 years..... = inattapiiel ce eet 1 year. 
15 to 20 years.....|...do.......]_.. rs "FRCL 6 months. 
Over 20 Years.....|...do pes Lee Bi cteis) None. 


In the computation of retirement pay 
to commence at age 60, the computation 
is made on the basis of the annual active- 
duty base and longevity pay of the high- 
est grade held by the individual. Re- 
tirement pay is a percentage of such pay 
with credit given at 242 percent for each 
year of active Federal service completed 
and one-half of 1 percent for each year 
of service other than active Federal serv- 
ice completed. 

The retirement provision of title III is 
designed as an inducement to peacetime 
service in the civilian components of the 
armed services. Between the last two 
World Wars it was extremely difficult to 
sustain interest in our Reserve compo- 
nents due to lack of financial compensa- 
tion for time spent and due to program 
curtailments because of budgetary limi- 
tations. It is evident that in future wars 
the services will be more than ever de- 
pendent on the existence of highly 
trained and effective civilian compo- 
nents. Insofar as title III of this bill 
would hold out an element of eventual 
financial reward it is a long step toward 
the achievement of a strong peacetime 
national-defense system. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take this 1 
minute for the purpose of paying tribute 
to the chairman of this subcommittee 
and all members of the subcommittee. 
This matter arose originally in the sum- 
mer of 1940, and in 1941 it became a 
legislative matter by virtue of the fact 
that I introduced a bill in the hopper 
of the House. The members of this 
committee have worked diligently and 
have done much work upon many bills 
which were submitted to the subcommit- 
tee during the course of these years. 
The gentleman from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] especially has been most faith- 
ful, diligent, and conscientious over the 
last year in matters pertaining to the 
Reserve and the National Guard. The 
Reserve components of all the services 
owe the gentleman from California a 
debt of gratitude for his faithful service. 
Mr. Chairman, the same applies to other 
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members of the committee who, I think, 
have always held steadfastly in. mind 
what is best for the armed services of 
the United States and for the defense 
of our Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. GorFF]. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. Chairman, I shall not 
trespass on your time for the full 5 
minutes, but I think I should invite your 
attention to two questions which I do 
not believe have been covered heretofore 
in the discussion. I want first to con- 
gratulate the committee for its fine work 
here which is a recognition of the fact 
that anything we can do to build up the 
civilian components of our Army will 
greatly strengthen our national de- 
fense. In addition to the arguments 
that have been made as to the incentive 
to keep these men in the Organized 
Reserve, I think we should not forget 
another point, and that is, that by reason 
of pay for drills and the right to retire- 
ment, it is possible for the Army to re- 
quire a higher standard of service in 
the work being performed by both officers 
and men of the Reserve Corps. 

I had the privilege prior to this war of 
serving as the unit instructor for a group 
of about 75 Reserve officers. I know we 
were continually faced with the problem 
of not giving these boys too much or we 
would scare them away, yet we wanted 
them to keep up their interest in taking 
these courses. If we could have said to 
them, “You will lose your retirement or 
lose your pay if you do not show up,” 
then we could have required much more 
work than we did where they were doing 
it on a purely voluntary basis. 

The other point I want to make is that 
there is a large number, but I do not 
know how large a number, of both Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve officers who 
have remained on active duty with the 
Regular Army. These men may or may 
not have been eligible for appointment 
in the Regular Army, but for reasons 
of age or other causes they were not 
appointed in the Regular Army. But 
they are staying on duty, they are per- 
forming a fine service, a service which 
the Army certainly considers sufficient to 
keep them on duty, yet the Regular Army 
officer with whom they are serving and 
who is doing a similar type of duty can 
look forward to retirement, while the 
National Guard or Reserve officer who is 
staying on has no reward to look forward 
to when he completes that active service. 
I think it is only fair that we should ex- 
tend to these fine officers from the civil- 
ian components of the Army who are 
now remaining on active duty an oppor- 
tunity to acquire at least a modest re- 
tirement benefit when they complete that 
service. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
the Army has at the moment on active 
duty thousands of Reserve officers and 
plans to use thousands on active duty in 
the future? 

Mr. GOFF. I believe that is true. I 
thank the gentleman. 


Chairman, 
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Those Reserve officers who will go on 
duty will receive no benefits whatever 
unless this law is passed. 

I want to say also that one of the prob- 
lems we have in the Reserve is getting 
officers to take active duty. They can- 
not get away from their businesses, they 
cannot spare the time. But if we can 
say to them, “We cannot order you out in 
peacetime unless you go voluntarily, but 
if you take that active duty you are 
building up the requirements for your 
retirement,” that will be one of the great- 
est incentives to get a lot of good men 
who feel they simply cannot stay away 
from their businesses as things stand 
now. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I believe this will in- 
duce a lot of young men just coming 
out of the colleges to take their term of 
active duty and get it on the books, so 
that in the long run they will be entitled 
to the retirement benefits of this statute. 

Mr. GOFF. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s contribution. One of the things 
we need most is to keep these young 
officers on the Reserve rolls. If we can 
show them that they are going to re- 
ceive some kind of benefit by staying in 
the Reserve, we are going to be able to 
take advantage of these men who are al- 
ready trained. It costs a lot of money 
to train an officer, and we have these 
young officers who have come out of the 
Army who are already trained. If we 
can keep them in the service we are cer- 
tainly going to save a lot to this Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Is it not a fact that 
it is even more important to interest en- 
listed men in the same activity, along 
with the officers? 

Mr. GOFF. That is true. It would 
work the same way with the enlisted 
men. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, like so many Members of this 
body, I have spent a considerable portion 
of my adult life in one of the components 
of the armed services, in the First World 
War, the Second World War, and in the 
intervening years as a member of the 
Pennsylvania National Guard. Having 
some comprehension of the problem 
which this legislation seeks to solve, I 
should like to place myself on record as 
being fully in accord with the bill now 
before this House, H. R. 2744. I propose 
to vote for it. It seeks to give recogni- 
tion to these men who have so generously 
given of their time in the service of their 
country in the various components of 
the armed services. Service in the Na- 
tional Guard and in the Reserve is a 
time-consuming service. A young man 
who goes into the National Guard or the 
Reserve as an enlisted man gives up at 
least one night a week in drill. If he 
becomes a key noncommissioned officer or 


‘his unit. 
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a junior officer, he spends, necessarily, 
additional time over and above the drill 
nights. If he becomes a unit commander, 
his drill night is but a small part of the 
time he spends in the administration of 
In addition to that, for the 
length of his service, which may be from 
5 to 10 or 15 years, for the average man 
in the National Guard or Reserve, his 
summer vacations are spent in camp and 
not, as is the case with most men, with 
his family. This bill seeks to give him 
some recognition for the time thus spent 
in the service of national defense over 
and above the time for which he gets paid 
at drill, and for which he receives no 
compensation. 

I want to compliment the committee 
on doing a very fine job. I sincerely trust 
that this bill will be passed by the 
Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the bill for amendment be 
dispensed with, and that the same be 
printed in the Recorp at this point and 
be open for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Army Vitalization and Retire- 
ment Equalization Act of 1946.” 


Tirte I 
ELIMINATION 


Sec. 101. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized, for such causes as may be satis- 
factory to him, to remove any commissioned 
officer from the active list of the Regular 
Army in the manner hereinafter prescribed. 

Sec. 102. Immediately following the enact- 
ment of this act, and once annually there- 
after, the Secretary of War shall convene a 
selection board of five general officers, which 
shall review the records of all officers on the 
active list of the Regular Army to determine 
which of such officers shall be required to 
show cause why they should be retained on 
the active list. Selection of any officer to 
show cause for retention shall be based upon 
his failure to achieve such standards of per- 
formance as the Secretary of War shall by 
regulations prescribe, or on other good and 
sufficient reasons appearing to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary of War and of which the 
selection board is advised. 

Sgc. 103. Any officer selected to show cause 
for retention shall be accorded a fair and 
impartial hearing before a board of inquiry, 
consisting of not less than three general 
officers, convened at such place or places as 
the Secretary of War may prescribe to re- 
ceive evidence and to make findings and 
recommendations as to the officer’s fitness to 
be retained on the active list. If the board 
of inquiry recommends the retention of any 
officer on the active list, his case shall there- 
upon be closed and shall not be subject to 
further action, except that such officer may 
again be selected to show cause for reten- 
tion at any future time in accordance with 
the provisions of section 102 of this title. 

Sec. 104. The board of inquiry shall for- 
ward the record of its proceedings in each 
case in which it recommends the removal 
of any officer from the active list to a board 
of review, consisting of not less than five 
general officers, convened by the Secretary 
of War at such time as he deems appropriate, 
to review each such case and make recom- 
mendations as to the retention of the officer 
concerned on the active list. If the board 
of inquiry recommends the retention of any 
officer on the active list, his case shall there- 
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upon be closed and shall not be subject to 
further action, except that such officer may 
again be selected to show cause for reten- 
tion at any future time in accordance with 
the provisions of section 102 of this title. 
If the board of review recommends against 
the retention of any officer on the active list, 
such recommendation shall be transmitted 
to the Secretary of War for his action there- 
on. The action of the Secretary of War in 
removing any officer from the active list shall 
be final and conclusive: Provided, That at 
any time prior to his removal from the active 
list the application of any officer for honora- 
ble discharge or voluntary retirement under 
this act or any other provision of law may, 
if the applicant is otherwise qualified there- 
for, be granted by the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 105. Any officer who is under consid- 
eration for removal from the active list shall 
be allowed to appear in person or by coun- 
sel at proceedings before any board of in- 
quiry or any board of final review, and shall, 
at all stages of the proceedings, be allowed 
full access to and furnished copies of records 
pertinent to his case. No person shall sit 
as a member of more than one of the boards 
convened under sections 102, 103, or 104 of 
this title in the consideration of the case 
of the same officer. 

Sec. 106. Each officer removed from the 
active list of the Regular Army pursuant to 
this title shall— 

(a) if on the date of removal he has com- 
pleted less than 7 years’ active Federal com- 
missioned service, be honorably discharged 
in the permanent grade then held; 

(b) if on the date of removal he has com- 
plete.. 7 or more but less than 10 years of 
such service, be honorably discharged in the 
permanent grade then held, with severance 
pay equal to 6 months’ base and longevity 
pay computed upon such grade; 

(c) if on the date of removal he has com- 
pleted 10 or more but less than 20 years of 
such service, be honorably discharged in the 
Permanent grade then held, with severance 
pay equal to 1 year’s base and longevity pay 
computed upon such grade; 

(d) if on the date of removal he has com- 
pleted 20 or more years of such service, be 
retired in the permanent grade then held, 
with retired pay equal to the retired pay 
which he would receive if retired in such 
grade upon his own application under sec- 
tion 5 of the act of July 31, 1935 (49 Stat. 
507), as now or hereafter amended. 

Sec. 107. (a) The Secretary of War shall 
transmit the records of all proceedings in 
the case of each person heretofore removed 
from the active list of the Regular Army 
pursuant to the provisions of section 2 of 
the joint resolution of July 29, 1941 (55 
Stat. 606), to a board of review convened 
under section 104 of this title. Each person 
so removed shall be notified of the reference 
of his case to such board for review, and 
shall be accorded opportunity to appear 
before the board in person or by counsel. 
After full and fair consideration of all the 
facts and circumstances of each such case 
as they existed at the time of removal, the 
board shall transmit to the Secretary of 
War a report thereon containing its findings 
of fact, its conclusion on the question 
whether such removal was justified, and its 
recommendation on the question whether 
the officer affected should be restored to the 
active list pursuant to the provisions of 
this section. 

(b) In each such case in which the Secre- 
tary of War approves a recommendation for 
the restoration of any person to the active 
list of the Regular Army, he shall transmit 
the record of proceedings to the President, 
who is authorized and requested to appoint 
such person, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, as a commissioned officer 
on the active list of the Regular Army in the 
grade and with the seniority which he would 
have attained by operation of law if he had 
not been removed therefrom. In all other 
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cases the action taken by the Secretary of 
War shall be final and conclusive for all 
purposes. The Secretary of War shall trans- 
mit to each person affected a copy of the 
report made by the board of review in his 
case and written notice as to the disposition 
thereof. 

(c) In determining length of active Fed- 
eral commissioned service for all purposes of 
pay, allowances, appointment, promotion, 
and retirement, each person restored to the 
active list of the Regular Army pursuant to 
the provisions of this section shall be deemed 
to have served as an Officer on the active list 
of the Regular Army from the date of his 
removal therefrom to the date of his restora- 
tion thereto, and upon restoration shall be 
carried as an additional number in the grade 
in which restored to the active list or in any 
grade to which he thereafter may be pro- 
moted. Each officer so restored shall be ac- 
cordec. all other rights, benefits, and priv- 
ileges to which he would have been entitled 
if he had not been removed from the active 
list, except those based upon active service 
in time of war or emergency not in fact per- 
formed by him. 

Sec. 108. (a) The Secretary of War may 
promulgate such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry into effect the provisions of 
this title. 

(b) No back pay, allowances, or compensa- 
tion shall accrue to any person by reason of 
the enactment of any provision of this title. 

Sec. 109. Section 24b of the National De- 
fense Act, as amended by the act of June 4, 
1920 (41 Stat. 773), and the joint resolution 
of July 29, 1941 (55 Stat. 606), are hereby 
repealed. 


TITLE II 


RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS AND WARRANT OFFICERS 
OF THE REGULAR ARMY 


Sec. 201. Effective upon the enactment of 
this title the Secretary of War shall establish 
an Officers’ retired list, to be published an- 
nually in the Army Register, upon which 
shall be placed the names of all the com- 
missioned officers of the Regular Army here- 
tofore or hereafter retired from active service 
under any provision of law, without limit to 
the number of officers who may be placed 
thereon. Any provision of law requiring 
commissioned officers of the Regular Army to 
be placed on the limited or unlimited retired 
list hereafter shall. be deemed to refer to 
the officers’ retired list established pursuant 
to this section. 

Sec. 202. (a) That portion of section 5 of 
the act of July 31, 1935 (49 Stat. 507), as 
amended by section 3 of the act of June 13, 
1940 (54 Stat. 380; 10 U. S. C. 943a, 971b), 
ending with the colon following the first 
proviso thereof is hereby further amended 
to read as follows: “That any officer on the 
active list of the Regular Army or Philippine 
Scouts or any Officer of the reserve com- 
ponents of the Army of the United States 
who shall have completed not less than 20 
or more than 30 years’ active Federal service 
in the armed forces of the United States, at 
least 10 years of which shall have been active 
commissioned service, may in the discretion 
of the Secretary of War be retired upon his 
own application with annual pay equal to 
2% percent of the annual active duty base 
and longevity pay of the rank with which 
retired, multiplied by the number of years 
of service credited for longevity pay pur- 
poses and not to exceed a total of 75 percent 
of such annual active duty base and longevity 
pay: Provided, That in computing the num- 
ber of years of such service for the purpose 
of determining the percentage of active-duty 
annual pay, and for no other purpose, any 
fractional part of a year amounting to 6 
months or more shall be counted as a com- 
plete year: Provided further, That officers 
whose computation of pay on the active list 
is not based upon years of service shall re- 
ceive as retired pay 75 percent of the pay 
of the grade in which retired.” 
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(b) That the fifth proviso of section 5 
of the act of July 31, 1935 (49 Stat. 507), 
as amended by section 3 of the act of June 
13, 1940 (54 Stat. 380; 10 U. S. C. 943a, 971b), 
is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 203. (a) Each commissioned officer of 
the Regular Army heretofore or hereafter 
retired under any provision of law (except 
section 24b of the National Defense Act, as 
amended, by the joint resolution of July 29, 
1941 (55 Stat. 606), or any law hereafter 
enacted for the retirement of inefficient 
Officers) shall be advanced on the officers’ 
retired list to the highest temporary grade 
satisfactorily held by him, as determined by 
the Secretary of War, during the period 
September 9, 1940, to June 30, 1946, and 
shall receive retired pay at the rate prescribed 
by law, computed on the basis of the base and 
longevity pay which he would receive if 
serving on active duty in such higher grade. 

(b) That the act approved June 12, 1906 
(34 Stat. 245; 10 U. S. C. 946) is hereby 
repealed. 

(c) That section 5 of the act approved 
August 21, 1941 (55 Stat. 653), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. Warrant officers shall be entitled 
to retirement under the same conditions as 
commissioned officers: Provided, That here- 
after warrant officers may, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of War, be retired after 20 
years of active service: Provided further, 
That a warrant officer retired after 20 years 
of active service shall receive retired pay at 
the rate of 24% percent of the annual active 
duty base and longevity pay at the time of 
retirement multiplied by the number of 
years of service credited for longevity-pay 
purposes and not to exceed 75 percent of 
such annual active duty base and longevity 
pay: Provided further, That a fractional year 
of 6 months or more shall be considered a 
full year in computing the number of years’ 
service by which the rate of 244 percent is 
multiplied: And provided further, That. any 
warrant officer heretofore or hereafter re- 
tired under any provision of law shall, upon 
the completion of 30 years’ service, to include 
the sum of his active service and his service 
on the retired list, be advanced on the retired 
list to the highest temporary officer, flight 
officer, or warrant officer grade satisfactorily 
held by him as determined by the Secretary 
of War during the period September 9, 1940, 
to June 30, 1946, and shall receive retired 
pay at the rate prescribed by law computed 
on the basis of the base and longevity pay 
which he would receive if serving on active 
duty in such higher grade.” 

(d) Each member of the Army Nurse 
Corps, established by chapter V of the act of 
July 9, 1918 (40 Stat. 879), as amended, here- 
tofore or hereafter retired under any pro- 
vision of law shall be advanced on the Nurse 
Corps retired list to a grade with relative 
rank equal to the highest grade in which, or 
to the highest relative or commissioned rank 
with which, she served satisfactorily, as de- 
termined by the Secretary of War, during 
the period September 9, 1940, to June 30, 
1946, whichever is higher, and shall receive 
retired pay at the rate prescribed by law 
computed on the basis of the base and lon- 
gevity pay which she would receive if serv- 
ing on active duty in such grade or with 
such relative or commissioned rank. 

(e) Each enlisted man of the Regular 
Army heretofore or hereafter retired under 
any provision of law, shall upon the comple- 
tion of 30 years of service, to include the sum 
of his active service and his service on the 
retired list, be advanced to the highest tem- 
porary commission, warrant, or enlisted grade 
satisfactorily held by him, as determined by 
the Secretary of War, during the period Sep- 
tember 9, 1940, to June 30, 1946, and shall 
receive retirement pay at the rate prescribed 
by law but based upon such higher tem- 
porary rank or grade. 

Sec. 204. (a) Members of the Regular 
Army heretofore retired who were called to 
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active duty during World War II and who 
are entitled under subsections (a), (c), (da), 
and (e) of section 203 of this title, to ad- 
vancement on the retired list by reason of 
having held a higher temporary rank or 
grade shall have their retired rank or grade 
and retired-pay status changed to grant any 
increase benefits provided by that section. 
Such change will be effective, both as to 
rank or grade and as to amount of retired 
pay, from the date of reverting to retired 
status. 

(b) Members of the Regular Army retired 
during World War II, except those retired 
under the provisions of section 24b of the 
National Defense Act, as amended, or the 
joint resolution of July 29, 1941 (55 Stat. 
606), but not recalled to active duty and 
who are entitled under subsections (a), (c), 
(d), and (e) of section 203 of this title, to 
advancement on the retired list by reason 
of having held a higher temporary rank or 
grade shall have their retired rank or grade 
and retired-pay status changed to grant any 
increase benefits provided by that section, 
Such change will be effective from the date 
of such retirement. 

(c) No person recalled to active duty after 
retirement shall be entitled, by the enact- 
ment of this title, to be recalled in any rank 
or grade higher than that to which he or she 
would otherwise be entitled. 

Sec. 205. (a) The Secretary of War may pro- 
mulgate such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry into effect the provisions of this 
title. 

(b) Nothing contained in this title shall 
be construed to deprive any person of any 
higher retired grade or rank, or any greater 
retired or retirement pay to which he or she 
may be entitled under any other provision 
of law. Except as provided in (a) and (b) 
of section 204, no back pay or allowances for 
any period prior to the date of enactment of 
this title shall accrue to any person by reason 
of the enactment thereof. 


TITLE III 


RETIREMENT WITH PAY OF OFFICERS AND EN- 
LISTED PERSONNEL OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 
AND RESERVE CORPS OF THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, THE UNITED STATES NAVAL 
AND MARINE CORPS RESERVE, AND THE UNITED 
STATES COAST GUARD RESERVE 


Sec. 301. (a) The Secretary of War is au- 
thorized to establish the Army of the United 
States Retired List to be published annually 
in the Army Register, upon which shall be 
placed the names of all commissioned officers 
and former commissioned officers of the Army 
of the United States other than those of the 
Regular Army, heretofore or hereafter grant- 
ed retirement pay under section 5 of the act 
of April 3, 1939 (53 Stat. 557, as amended, 
10 U. S. C. 456), section 1 of the act of Sep- 
tember 26, 1941 (55 Stat. 733, 10 U.S. C. 456a), 
and section 302 of this title, or any law here- 
after enacted to provide retirement pay for 
commissioned officers other than those of 
the Regular Army, and the names of all 
warrant officers and enlisted men of the Reg- 
ular Army heretofore or hereafter retired 
under any provision of law who, by reason of 
service in temporary commissioned grades in 
the Army of the United States, or any compo- 
nent thereof, are entitled to be retired with 
commissioned rank or grade. 

(b) The Secretary of the Navy is authorized 
to establish a United States Naval Reserve 
Retired List to include the names of all of- 
ficers and enlisted personnel of the Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserve who are granted re- 
tired pay under the provisions of this title, 
the provisions of Public Law 305, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, or any law hereafter enacted 
to provide retired pay for such officers and 
enlisted personnel. 

Sec. 302. (a) Any person who, upon attain- 
ing the age of 60 years, has satisfactorily 
performed Federal service in the status of a 
commissioned officer, warrant officer, flight 
Officer, or enlisted person in the Army of the 
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United States, including the Reserve compo- 
nents thereof, and also including the- fed- 
erally recognized National Guard prior to 
1933, the United States Navy including the 
Reserve components thereof, or the United 
States Marine Corps, including the Reserve 
components thereof, and has completed an 
aggregate of 20 or more years of such satis- 
factory service in any or all of the aforesaid 
services, shall be granted retired pay if he 
fulfills any of the requirements enumerated 
below: 

(1) If he has completed no satisfactory 
Federal service in any of said services prior 
to the date of enactment of this title, he 
must have completed not less than 3 years 
of active Federal service subsequent to that 
date. 

(2) If he has completed some service, but 
less than 5 years of satisfactory Federal serv- 
ice in any or all of said services prior to the 
date of enactment of this title, he must have 
completed not less than 3 years of active Fed- 
eral service, at least 2 years of which must 
have been served subsequent to the date of 
enactment of this title. 

(3) If he has completed 5 years, but less 
than 10 years of satisfactory Federal service 
in any or all of said services prior to the 
date of enactment of this title, he must have 
completed not less than 4 years of active Fed- 
eral service, at least 18 months of which 
must have been served subsequent to the 
date of enactment of this title. 

(4) If he has completed 10 years but less 
than 15 years of satisfactory Federal service 
in any or all of said services prior to the date 
of enactment of this title, he must have 
completed not less than 4 years of active 
Federal service, at least 1 year of which must 
have been served subsequent to the date of 
enactment of this title. 

(5) If he has completed 15 years, but less 
than 20 years of satisfactory Federal service 
in any or all of said services prior to the 
date of enactment of this title, he must have 
completed not less than 4 years of active 
Federal service, at least 6 months of which 
must have been served subsequent to the 
date of enactment of this title. 

(6) If he has completed 20 or more years 
of satisfactory Federal service in any or all 
of said services prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this title, he must have completed 
not less than 4 years of active Federal service. 

(b) Applications for retirement with pay 
under this section shall be submitted to the 
Secretary of the service in which the major 
portion of the applicant’s aggregate service 
has been accumulated, 

(c) Any person who, upon attaining the 
age of 60 years, has qualified for retirement 
with pay pursuant to this title, may, by 
order of the cognizant Secretary, be retained 
on duty to perform Federal service. Any per- 
son so retained shall be credited with equiv- 
alent periods of Federal service for the per- 
formance of such duties. 

Sec. 303. Any person granted retired pay 
pursuant to the provisions of this title shall 
receive such pay at an annual rate equal to— 

(i) two and one-half percent of the ac- 
tive-duty annual base and longevity pay 
which he would receive if serving, at the 
time granted such pay, on active duty in the 
highest grade, temporary or permanent, sat- 
isfactorily held by him during his entire 
period of service, multiplied by a number 
equal to the sum of the number of years of 
his active Federal service; and 

(ii) one-half of 1 percent of such active- 
duty annual base and longevity pay multi- 
plied by,a number equal to the sum of the 
number of years of his Federal service other 
than active Federal service: 

Provided, That no person shall be entitled 
to receive such retired pay at an annual rate 
in excess of 75 percent of said active-duty 
pay: Provided further, That in computing 
the number of years of Federal service for 
the purposes of computing retirement pay 
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under provisions of this title, a fractional 
part of a year amounting to 6 months or 
less shall be disregarded and a fraction of 
more than 6 months counted as 1 year. 

Src. 304. (a) The Secretary of War with 
respect to personnel of the Army, and the 
Secretary of the Navy with respect to per- 
sonnel of the Navy and Marine Corps, shall 
determine what constitutes, or has con- 
stituted, satisfactory Federal service other 
than active Federal service for the purposes 
of this title. After the effective date of this 
title and notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, any member of a Reserve com- 
ponent of either the Army of the United 
States, the United States Navy, or the United 
States Marine Corps who, in the opinion of 
the cognizant Secretary, fails to conform to 
such standards and qualifications as may be 
prescribed by law or regulations may, at any 
time, by order of the cognizant Secretary, 
be placed in an inactive status for the pur- 
poses of this title, or be discharged from any 
such component. 

Sec. 305. The provisions of this title shall 
not be applicable to any officer or enlisted 
person of the regular or reserve components 
of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps who is 
entitled to receive, or is receiving, retired 
pay under any other provision of law, includ- 
ing pay as a transferred member of the Fleet 
Reserve. 

Sec. 306. For the purposes of this title— 

(a) The term “Federal service” shall be 
deemed to mean all active Federal service 
and all Federal service other than active 
Federal duty, or both. 

(b) Service in a “reserve component” as 
used in this title includes service in— 

(1) the National Guard of the United 
States; 

(2) the National Guard while in the serv- 
ice of the United States; 

(3) the federally recognized National 
Guard prior to 1933; 

(4) a federally recognized status in the 
National Guard prior to 1933; 

(5) the Officers’ Reserve Corps; 

(6) the Enlisted Reserve Corps; 

(7) the Army of the United States with- 
out component; 

(8) the Naval Reserve, including the Or- 
ganized Naval Reserve, the Volunteer Naval 
Reserve, the Merchant Marine Reserve of the 
Naval Reserve; 

(9) the Marine Corps Reserve, including 
the Organized Marine Corps Reserve, and 
the Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve; and 

(10) the Naval Militia in the Naval Re- 
serve. 

(c) The term “active Federal service” shall 
include all periods of annual training duty 
and all prescribed periods of attendance at 
such service schools as have been, or may 
be designated as such by the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy for their 
respective services, or by law. 

(d) With respect to personnel of the Army, 
service in the inactive National Guard, in a 
nonfederally recognized status in the Na- 
tional Guard, or in the inactive Reserve sec- 
tion of the Officers’ Reserve Corps shall not 
be deemed to be Federal service. 

Sec. 307. After the effective date of this 
title, any member of a reserve component of 
the Army of the United States, the Organized 
Naval or Marine Corps Reserve, the Volunteer 
Naval or Marine Corps Reserve, or the 
Merchant Marine Reserve of the Naval Re- 
serve, who, with the approval of the cogniz- 
ant service secretary, satisfactorily completes 
such drills or other training as may be pre- 
scribed for said components by the cognizant 
service secretaries thereof, shall be granted 
the equivalent of 30 days of active Federal 
service for the purpose of determining eligi- 
bility for retirement only pursuant to the 
provisions of section 302. 

Sec. 808. The Secretary of War with re- 
spect to personnel of the Army, and the 
Secretary of the Navy with respect to per- 
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sonnel of the Navy and Marine Corps, are 
authorized to prescribe such rules, regula- 
tions, and procedures as they may deem 
necessary to effectuate the provisions of this 
title. 

Sec. 309. Any person who has not attained 
the age of 60 years but is eligible in all 
other respects to receive retired pay under 


‘the provisions of this title may, at his own 


request and in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the cognizant service be transferred to 
such inactive status list as has been, or may 
be established by law or regulation for the 
reserve components of the Army of the 
United States, Navy, or Marine Corps. After 
the effective date of such transfer he shall not 
be required to participate in any training or 
other program prescribed for said reserve 
components, and he shall not be entitled to 
be credited with either active Federal service 
or Federal service other than active Federal 
service for the purposes of this title while 
his name is on said inactive status list. Any 
such person may, in the discretion of the 
cognizant service Secretary, be recalled to 
duty from said list at any time, and if so 
recalled he shall be credited with equivalent 
periods of active Federal service or Federal 
service other than active Federal service for 
purposes of this title. 

Sec. 310. (a) The Secretary of War with 
respect to personnel of the Army, and the 
Secretary of the Navy with respect to per- 
sonnel of the Navy and Marine Corps shall 
certify and submit to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs for payment, the names of 
all persons entitled to receive retired pay 
under the provisions of this title, along with 
a statement as to the amount of such pay to 
which said persons are entitled. The Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall, there- 
after, disburse such pay to said persons from 
appropriations made to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for that purpose. 

Src. 311. No back pay or allowances for any 
period prior to the date of enactment thereof 
shall accrue to any person by reason of enact- 
ment of this title. 

Sec. 312. The provisions of this title, except 
as may be necessary to adapt the same 
thereto shall apply to personnel of the Coast 
Guard Reserve in relationship to the Coast 
Guard in the same manner and to the same 
extent as they apply to personnel of the Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserve in relationship to 
the Navy: Provided, That wherever authority 
is given to the Secretary of the Navy, similar 
authority shall be deemed to be given to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to be exercised with 
respect to the Coast Guard except at such 
time or times as the Coast Guard may be 
operating under the Secretary of the Navy. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
provide for the selection for elimination and 
retirement of officers of the Regular Army for 
the equalization of retirement benefits for 
members of the Army of the United States, 
and for other purposes.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the committee has three sub- 
stantive amendments, which are on the 
Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer the first amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JoHNsoNn of 
California: That section 204 (a) of the bill 
be amended by striking out the last sentence 
of said section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr.. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JoHnson of 
California: That section 204 (b) of the bill 
be amended by striking out the last sentence 
of said section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JoHNson of 
California: That section 205e(b) of the bill 
be amended by striking therefrom the last 
sentence in said section, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all the amendments in the printed 
report which refer to lines and pages of 
the original bill be considered en bloc. 
They are merely technical perfecting 
amendments. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
I reserve the right to object. Does the 
unanimous-consent request just made 
refer to the amendment on page 4, line 
15, down to the bottom of the page? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It 
does, but if the gentleman wishes to re- 
serve an objection to that particular 
amendment I have no objection to it. I 
understand the gentleman wishes to of- 
fer an amendment to that amendment 
but I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent that all of the other amendments 
shown upon the report, with the excep- 
tion of the one mentioned by the gen- 
tleman from Oregon may be considered 
and adopted en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, in order to 
clarify my position, I would like to offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment which, in the report reads as 
follows: 

Page 4, lines 15 to 18, strike out the present 
subsection (a) in its entirety and substitute 
in lieu thereof a new subsection to read as 
follows— 


And then follows the language. My 
amendment will be offered to that com- 
mittee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
have an opportunity to offer that amend- 
ment if the request is granted. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Would it be in 
order to cffer that amendment at this 
time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes 
to dispose of the committee amendments 
first, to which there is no objection. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Joun- 
son] that the amendments shown in the 
report, with the exception of the amend- 
ment referred to by the gentleman from 
Oregon, be considered en bloc and 
agreed to? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments referred to were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the cOmmittee amendment which 
was not acted upon. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 4, line 
16, strike out all of line 16 down to and in- 
cluding line 19 and insert: 

“(a) if on the date of removal he is eligible 
for voluntary retirement under any provision 
of law then in effect, he shall be retired in 
the grade and with the retired pay to which 


he would be entitled if he were retired upon 
his own application.” 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ELLSworRTH: 
Page 4, line 24, substitute a colon for the 
semicolon and insert the following proviso: 
“Provided, That each officer of the Regular 
Army, heretofore involuntarily retired under 
the provisions of section 2 of the joint resolu- 
tion of July 29, 1941 (55 Stat. 606), if on the 
date of removal he was eligible for voluntary 
retirement under any provision of law then 
in effect, he shall be placed upon the retired 
list in the grade and with the retired pay 
and other benefits to which he would be 
entitled if he had been retired upon his own 
application. Such change shall be effective 
from the date of such retirement.” 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
the members of the Military Affairs 
Committee will recall that this amend- 
ment to the committee amendment is 
the substance of an amendment which 
I proposed at the hearings on the bill. 
I believe the committee and the War 
Department representatives agreed at 
that time that it was inequitable to 


grant greater benefits to an officer who: 


retired voluntarily than to an officer 
who had a good record and defended 
himself and was later retired involun- 
tarily. 

The committee amendment corrects 
the condition for the future, but it does 
not clearly rectify the errors of the past 
made atid admitted by the War De- 
partment. Those errors were admitted 
in the hearings which I attended in the 
committee of the other body of this 
Congress. I do not feel that the com- 
mittee amendment takes care of that 
situation. Those who were retired un- 
der Public Law 190 of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress were not granted 
equally in their retirement benefits ex- 
isting prior to that time and proposed 
in the terms of this bill. 

General Paul, testifying before the 
committee, page 3618 of the hearings, 
stated as follows: 

The effect of his amendment— 


Referring to my amendment— 

would be to grant to officers removed from 
the active list under Public Law 190 benefits, 
rights, and privileges which would have ac- 
crued or will accrue to those officers had 
they been retired on their own application, 
The War Department is not opposed to the 
intent expressed in Mr. Ellsworth’s amend- 
ment. 


As I pointed out earlier, it was the 
practice, at least in several instances, to 
notify an officer that he was about to 
be dismissed and invite him to retire 
voluntarily. If. he would agree to re- 
tire voluntarily he was given everything 
he was entitled to, with his present grade 
and rate and pay and so on. If he re- 
fused to retire voluntarily and insisted 
on doing what any red-blooded Ameri- 
can citizen would do, demand to be 
shown why he was considered unfit; in 
other words, if he elected to fight the 
retirement proceedings, then he was 
penalized when the Board had finished 
with his case. 

In the case of the two officers I men- 
tioned, pne would have had 75 percent 
of his pay had he voluntarily retired, but 
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when he fought his case he was retired 
at 40 percent. The other was reduced 
in grade. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Did not 
the men at that time make a selection 
of their own will? They were not act- 
ing under duress, were they? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. They were act- 
ing under duress to this extent: They 
were given 3 days’ notice that they were 
to be called before the board to answer 
whether or not they would take volun- 
tary retirement. That is a pretty short 
time for a man to make up his mind on 
such an important point, and then if he 
elected not to take voluntary retirement 
but wanted to know why he was being 
dismissed from the Army, as any good 
fighting man should want to know, he 
was allowed only 14 days under the War 
Department regulations under Public 
Law 190 to assemble his witnesses, his 
affidavits, and any other papers which 
might be needed to support his opinion; 
and bear in mind that throughout the 
whole proceedings he was not allowed 
to see his own 201 file in the War De- 
partment and he did not know when he 
went to defend himself what he might 
be charged with. So I think the word 
“duress” might well be used in describing 
those proceedings. 

My amendment would merely take 
care of a very few cases of men who were 
retired involuntarily by the board after 
making this appearance under these 
conditions, about a dozen such men who 
could and should have been retired with 
greater benefits and sometimes higher 
rank if they had taken voluntary retire- 
ment. What my amendment does is to 
place those men—very few of them—in 
a position where justice can be done. 
Justice, you know, cannot be measured 
by volume, it cannot be measured in 
quantity. If we have done an injustice 
to one man-we should correct it; and 
I know of my own knowledge that the 
War Department has done injustice to 
at least two men. The adoption of this 
amendment would take care of these 
two or three, or maybe a dozen, cases in 
which I feel that injustice has been done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, and in 
doing so I wish to point out to the Chair- 
man and members of the Committee 
what a job the Army did in respect to 
the enforcement of Public Law 190 to 
which reference is made in the Ells- 
worth amendment. General Paul, testi- 
fying before the subcommittee, page 3445 
of the hearings, said this: 

Under Public 190, 239 cases were intiated; 
42 were acted upon by the Board. 


I might say of the 42 mentioned, since 
General Paul testified, the number has 
been reduced by review to 36 cases that 
were actually acted upon out of the whole 
United States Army by the Board under 
Public Law 190. 

One hundred and thirty-seven men 
retired voluntarily. In other words, in 
these instances when the cases were in- 
itiated the officers felt they did not want 
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to present their cases to the Board be- 
cause they felt in advance that they could 
not measure up to the standards required 
by the Army as we were approaching 
war. They voluntarily retired rather 
than face the hearing. In these initi- 
ated cases, 38 were retired for physical 
disability. This shows that the Army 
went over every case and physically ex- 
amined the men against whom proceed- 
ings had been initiated, and if they 
found that they were subject to retire- 
ment for physical disability, retired them 
for that reason rather than put them 
through proceedings under 190. In ad- 
dition to that, there were seven in the 
Philippines who were caught out there. 
Those cases were dropped and were not 
pressed any further, There are nine 
others that were dropped by the Board 
as not being justified. Six resigned for 
the good of the service or were tried. 
Actually about 42 cases had to be re- 
viewed. As I say, since then that num- 
ber has been reduced to 36. In all, only 
36 cases of officers were acted upon by 
the Board and the Board found that they 
were substandard; and in the face of ap- 
proaching war, they were released and 
removed from active service. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the able gen- 
tleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I believe the gen- 
tleman understands my point and that is 
there were a few officers who, had they 
taken voluntary retirement, would have 
fared much better on a retired basis than 
they are now faring, having opposed the 
Board. Is that not true? 

Mr. BROOKS. Well, it might be. I 
may say that there was only one man in 
the group that was in service in the Sec- 
ond World War. I may say further that 
the Army feels that it was abundantly 
careful in not mistreating any officer and 
that it did give every officer a break in 
the proceedings under 190. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I.yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is it not 
a fact that we considered the point that 
the gentleman from Oregon is making 
and upon a full and fair consideration of 
the whole matter we determined we 
would not allow the amendment? I feel 
we are bound by the committee’s action 
and by the fact that the whole commit- 
tee approved our subcommittee action. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Is it not true also that 
the committee realized that if the present 
amendment were adopted it would serve 
to reopen the entire question? 

Mr. BROOKS. That is correct; and I 
may say to the gentleman that it might 
throw the whole proceedings open to 
other groups who might feel that they 
themselves have been processed unfairly 
as long as 20 years before. They might 
feel that they ought to come in and have 
their cases reopened and be given the 
benefits of a more beneficent statute. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ELLSworTH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LEMKE: Page 
10, lines 12 and 13, strike out the words “dur- 
ing the period September 9, 1940, to June 30, 
1946” and insert in lieu thereof “during any 
war.” 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment simply extends the same 
privilege to the retired commissioned offi- 
cers of the Spanish-American War and 
World War I, that it gives to the retired, 
commissioned officers of World War II. 
I am a firm believer in equality for equal 
service. I believe the services rendered 
by the retired, commissioned officers of 
the Spanish-American War, and World 
War I, were just as meritorious as those 
of World War II. Of course, there was 
a different method of warfare between 
these wars, and those of World War II 
were more destructive than those of 
World War I, but as far as the commis- 
sioned officers were concerned, the hard- 
ships were the same. 

I shall offer a similar amendment for 
the retired warrant officers of the Span- 
ish-American War and World War I, on 
page 11. I feel that these warrant offi- 
cers of the Spanish-American War, and 
World War I are just as much entitled to 
the benefits of this legislation as those 
of World WarII. Here again I say I be- 
lieve in equality of treatment, and there 
is no just reason for a difference of 
treatment. 

I shall offer a similar amendment on 
page 12 for the retired enlisted men of 
the Regular Army of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and World WarI. Surely there 
is neither logic nor justice in making a 
difference. These men are all entitled 
to equal treatment, and equal apprecia- 
tion at the hands of the Nation which 
they were willing to defend on foreign 
battlefields. 

Again, there is no logic for treating the 
retired enlisted:men of World War II any 
more favorably than those of the Span- 
ish-American War and World War I. 
Simple justice demands that we treat 
them all alike. These small amendments 
will not, in any way, affect the provisions 
of this bill except to extend it to men 
who are equally entitled to our considera- 
tion. 

I feel that the present pay for all of 
these men is inadequate under the 
American standard of living. These men 
are not able to take care of themselves 
and their dependents with the present 
30-cent dollar, The cost of living, as far 
as food is concerned, has gone up at least 
200 percent, if not more, since 1937, 1938, 
and 1939. 

For example, on August 11, 1939, in 
Fargo, N. Dak., a pound of Land 
O’Lakes butter was 23 cents; eggs were 2 
dozen for 23 cents, strictly fresh; a pound 
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and a half loaf of bread was 9 cents; 
pork loin 12 cents; bacon 12% cents; 
spare ribs 8 cents; crisp celery 5 cents; 
two heads of lettuce 13 cents; five 
bunches of radishes 5 cents; three 
bunches of carrots 10 cents; three pounds 
of coffee 39 cents; and other food and 
articles and wearing apparel were on a 
par with these prices. Compare them 
with today’s prices. 

In addition, may I suggest that since 
we have, directly or indirectly, given to 
foreign nations something like $27,000,- 
000,000 since the war ended, and we are 
considering giving them another $17,- 
000,000,000, it is about time that we take 
care of our own retired armed forces. 
It is about time that we take care of 
those who were willing and whose duty 
it was to defend our Nation in time of 
danger. Charity still begins at home. 

H. R. 2744 is unfair to retired officers 
who served overseas and in combat in 
World War I. Many of these will con- 
tinue to receive the pay of retired en- 
listed men notwithstanding their heroic 
combat service, inasmuch as World War 
I officers and enlisted men are entirely 
ignored in the provisions of H. R. 2744. 

It is unfair to single out for special 
favor the officers of World War II, and to 
grant them pay of their highest rank 
after 20 years service, while at the same 
time those who served at higher rank in 
World War I, and who retired after 30 
years service are ignored. There is 
neither justice nor sense to such proce- 
dure. I repeat, let us treat them all 
alike. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who wish to extend their remarks in 
favor of this amendment may do so at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, all of us on the commit- 
tee are appreciative of the services ren- 
dered by the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War and the First World War. 
However, the amendment that is now of- 
fered would, in my opinion, disjoint and 
upset this bill. The reason we provided 
retirement pay for officers at their high- 
est temporary rank was that the Congress 
itself, either the Seventy-eighth or the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, passed a law 
giving that privilege to naval officers, 
We felt that the Army Officers serving 
in the Second World War should be on 
a parity with the officers of the Navy. 
When I say “officers of the Army” I 
include officers of the Air Force. If 
we open the door and go clear back to 
1898 we shall have to do the same thing 
with the Navy, and there will be no end 
toit. As far as the officers of the Spanish- 
American War are concerned, I am of 
the opinion that there were no temporary 
ranks in that war, but there were a few 
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temporary ranks in World War I. I 
believe I know of one of them. Lt. Gen. 
Hunter Liggett, I think, had a temporary 
rank. 

At any rate, the reason we are oppos- 
ing the amendment is that after giving 
full consideration to the evidence that 
was offered to us the subcommittee and 
the entire committee decided unani- 
mously that we were just bringing the 
officers of the Second World War on a 
parity with the Navy officers in their 
right to retirement, and we did not want 
to extend the principle any further. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I 
yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. Iconcur with what the 
gentleman has said. I should like to go 
just a little further and say that the 
gentleman’s amendment will actually 
not be fair to all of the veterans of past 
wars. As the gentleman has indicated, 
it will not cover the Navy or the Marine 
Corps in the past wars. It will do ex- 
actly the reverse of what the gentleman 
has in mind. He has in mind doing jus- 
tice uniformly to all. This will do the 
reverse. This title in its totality just 
covers the men of the Army. His amend- 
ment would simply cover the men of the 
Army in past wars, leaving out the Navy, 
the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. For 
the reasons stated by myself and my 
colleague, the gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. Brooks], Mr. Chairman, we respect- 
fully request the Committee to reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. The situa- 
tion is simply this. After the First World 
War we realized that there was some- 
thing owed to those men who had been, 
in most instances, enlisted men of the 
Regular service for a period of many 
years. When that war came on, their 
ability and experience was utilized by 
commissioning them. They served ordi- 
narily as lieutenants, captains, and ma- 
jors. They are a relatively small num- 
ber. I think most of them are now re- 
tired. They were fine old soldiers, and 
the Congress recognized their service, 
what they had done for the Nation, by 
permitting all of them to retire with the 
pay of warrant officers and with the hon- 
orary title of the rank which they held 
while serving as officers. So we have the 
anomalous situation of men who served 
in the First World War, old soldiers, fine 
soldiers, who did a wonderful job, hav- 
ing the honorary title of the rank in 
which they served and drawing the pay 
of a warrant officer. 

Those are the principal people who 
would be affected by this amendment. 
We recognize that they were entitled to 
something after the First World War, 
and I think we did a very poor job of it 
when we gave them the honorary title 
of the rank they held and the pay of a 
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warrant officer. You now recognize 
after the Second World War that the 
people who served in the higher com- 
missioned ranks, those who had come 
from the ranks, are entitled to retire in 
the highest rank satisfactorily held. 
There are very few of these men. They 
served well and faithfully many years 
ago. They are asking now that they get 
simply what quite evidently the commit- 
tee thinks the men of the Second World 
War are entitled to, and I think it should 
be extended to those of the First World 
War. I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Has the gentle- 
man any idea how many officers it will 
involve? 

Mr. KILDAY. 
not tell you. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The purpose of 
this amendment is to treat all alike, is 
that not right? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is right. The bill 
proposed by the committee does exactly 
that for those who served in World War 
II, and the amendment would do the 
same for those who served in World War 
I. The gentleman from North Dakota 
says that it would cover the Spanish- 
American War. I doubt if there are any 
of those left. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is it not 
a fact that the amendment of the gentle- 
man from North Dakota only provides 
benefits for Army officers, and then you 
would open the door to Navy officers? 

Mr. KILDAY. I have spent 10 years 
here trying to keep the Army up with the 
Navy, and you know as well as I do from 
the time that we have served on the com- 
mittee we have always been attempting 
to get equality between the Army and 
the Navy. You bring this bill in now in 
order to bring the Army up to the Navy, 
and then you say the gentleman’s 
amendment would put the Army ahead 
of the Navy. I had given up hope-of ever 
getting them equalized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. What 
I am afraid of is that it would disjoint 
the bill, and then we would have to pass 
another bill to bring the Navy up to the 
level of the World War I veterans. 

Mr. KILDAY. You and I were on the 
Committee on Military Affairs. The 
Committee on Naval Affairs reported out 
a bill under which the Navy has what 
you are now giving the Army. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is 
right. 

Mr. KILDAY. It is just too bad about 
this thing that it is so out of joint. But 
we cannot help it. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. Can the gentleman 
tell us whether or not the amendment 
would take care of those officers who are 
retired, and under the law were given an 
additional rank upon retirement? Is the 
purpose of the gentleman's amendment 
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I do not know. I can- 
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to take care of such groups? I think all 
of the officers were given additional hon- 
orary rank on retirement. 

Mr. KILDAY. No; Ido not think that 
would be the construction. It says the 
highest rank satisfactorily held. As I 
understand the administration of the 
Navy retirement, many men who served 
in a higher rank did not retire at that 
higher rank, because it was held that 
they did not satisfactorily serve in that 
rank. In other words, their efficiency 
index was below the average of the men 
in that type of service. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is it the purpose 
of this amendment, at least so far as the 
Army is concerned, to cover those who 
served in any way in the past? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And that is that 
they should come within the purview of 
the provisions of this bill if it becomes 
law and give them the same considera- 
tion as was given to World War II 
officers? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If that throws 
the Navy out of gear, after this amend- 
ment is adopted they can take care of 
that in the other body very easily. 

Mr. KILDAY.: I would say that you 
never need to worry about the Navy tak- 
ing care of itself. The principal argu- 
ment for this provision today is that 
they want to get the Army up on an equal 
level with what the Navy already has. 
I think if you just leave the Navy alone, 
they will take care of themselves. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I might say that 
I shall vote for the amendment in spite 
of the argument of my valued friend 
from North Dakota, which I do not think 
was at all pertinent to the issue except 
on the question of equity. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I want to say briefly that we held ex- 
tensive hearings which ran over a long 
period of time, as is indicated by the 
record. There is not a great deal in the 
hearings to show how much this amend- 
ment would cost, how many men it would 
cover, and what the possible effect would 
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be. 
Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
gentleman might refer to page 3542 of 
the hearings. There is a statement of 
the number of people involved in this 
amendment. There are 500 persons in- 
volved, ranking from second lieutenant 
to lieutenant colonel, and the increased 
cost, if they receive retirement at their 
highest temporary rank, would be $480,- 
450.72 per year. I want the REcorp to 
show that the total cost at the present 
time under their current retirement at 
their permanent grades is $1,215,000, and 
that would be raised by $480,000 if we put 
them at their temporary highest rank. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. LEMKE. May I also ask what it 
would cost to put World War II in this 
bill? If you are figuring patriotism in 
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dollars and cents, let us figure it from all 
angles. 

Mr. BROOKS. Title II would cost, 
roughly, $5,000,000. That was discussed 
in the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last two words 
for the purpose of making inquiry. 

I listened to the remarks of the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE] 
and my curiosity was acutely aroused 
when I heard him say this would apply to 
Spanish-American War veterans. Per- 
haps I am the only person present who 
can qualify in that category. How far 
does this go in going back and picking 
up people who served in the Army? I 
gathered the impression it would take 
in the Spanish-American War veterans. 
What types of service are to be regarded 
as incurring eligibility? 

Mr. BROOKS. I would assume his 
amendment would go all the way back 
to the Civil War veterans. I doubt if it 
would cover Confederate veterans, but it 
would take in the Civil War veterans. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does it cover only 
people who were retired following those 
wars? 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman knows 
the amendment as well as I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It only 
applies to retired members of the Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then a member 
of the Army who was retired in 1899 un- 
der the then existing law and received 
benefits would be picked up by this 
amendment, would he not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If he 
were retired at a permanent rank and he 
had a higher rank which was temporary, 
then he would go to the highest rank that 
he held temporarily. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I cannot re- 
member at this moment whether there 
were any temporary ranks or not. I 
doubt it. Does it cover the Philippine 
insurrection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. My idea 
is it would cover any military service in 
the Army of the United States, no matter 
when. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It applies to per- 
sons who were not in the Regular Army? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No; 
that is the Reserve components. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The best I can 
say is that you are exploring a very wide 
field. I do not know where you will end. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Of 
course the increase would only take ef- 
fect after the adoption of the present 
law. It would not be retroactive. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. KILDAY. I realize, of course, that 
we can visualize many things happen- 
ing with reference to someone who re- 
tired in 1899, for instance, but there are 
only 500 people affected by this, at a total 
of $400,000 a year, whereas the present 
bill authorizes $5,000,000 a year for a 
much larger number of people who have 
retired out of the Second World War. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentle- 
man assure me that the 500 whom he 
says are eligible for benefits contem- 
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plated in this amendment are all World 
War I veterans? 

Mr. KILDAY. I was not a member of 
the subcommittee and I do not have the 
complete details. I am relying entirely 
on the remarks made by the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. JoHNson], who just read 


from the hearings that there were 500 . 


who would be affected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is in World 
War I? 

Mr. KILDAY. No. I think that is the 
total, is it not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
That is only for World War I. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought so. It 
would go beyond 500. 

Mr. KILDAY. As you say, you are 
probably the only veteran of the Span- 
ish-American War here. The same ratio 
would probably hold true. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not hold a 
commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. I do 
this for the purpose of asking the chair- 
man a question. 

The wording of this amendment is 
“During any war.” Is that a wording 
which is found in other statutes? It 
seems to me it would perhaps open up 
= which ve do not contemplate 
at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. What 
page is the gentleman referring to? 

Mr. KEATING. I am referring to the 
amendment itself that has been offered 
by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. We do 
not use that phrase in our act, but it 
would apply to any war hereafter if we 
should have one which I hope we will 
not; but I presume he wanted to be all- 
inclusive and include officers of the in- 
vasion of Mexico and the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War and World War I and possibly 
some of our incursions into Asia. 

Mr. KEATING. It seemed to me it 
Was open to that criticism also. That 
is why I raised the question. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. LEMKE. I may suggest to the 
gentleman that that expression appears 
in many of our statutes, “in any war,” 
but it does not appear in this particular 
act. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. KILDAY. Does not the gentleman 
recognize the fact that a war can only 
be one declared by Congress? When you 
say “in any war” you are referring not 
to the landing of the Marines in Nica- 
ragua or something of that kind where 
war was not declared, but you are re- 
ferring only to a war under the Constitu- 
tion declared by act of Congress. 

Mr. KEATING. I am assuming that 
the gentleman from North Dakota re- 
ferred to a war declared by this country; 
but it does not say so in his amendment, 

Mr. KILDAY. I did not write the 
amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 
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What appeals to me in this amendment 
is the question of justice. I was not an 
officer in World War I, I was an enlisted 
man, but men who served as officers in 
World War I and the Spanish American 
War—certainly we cannot go back to the 
Civil War because there are very few 
Civil War veterans left. For all practical 
purposes the Civil War is over; and even 
the survivors of the Spanish-American 
War find their ranks thinning rapidly. 

The testimony shows a little over 500 
World War I. What does this section 
provide: 

Each commissioned officer of the Regular 
Army heretofore or hereafter retired under 
any provision of the law shall be advanced 
on the officers’ retired list to the highest tem- 
porary grade satisfactorily held by him dur- 
ing any war. 


That covers World Warll. And— 


It shall include the period from September 
9, 1940, to June 30, 1946. 


I can see the necessity for that because 
the date, September 9, 1940, precedes our 
actual and official declaration of war. 
That is a matter that can be taken care 
of very easily. 

The thing that impresses me is the 
question of justice here. That is one 
thing that I want to try to approximate, 
a little human justice. If there are any 
World War I veterans, yes, if there are 
any Spanish American War veterans 
who were officers, who held a higher tem- 
porary grade than that under which they 
were retired they should be included in 
this provision of the bill. It seems to me 
to be a matter of elementary justice. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
Chairman, will the geatleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. There 
is a great deal to the gentleman’s argu- 
ment, but it seems to me he made a sug- 
gestion a short time ago that would be 
better. Why not submit this to the other 
body and let them do the job over there? 
We had very thorough hearings on this, 
and we finally concluded that the best 
thing to do was to advance those of 
World War II to retirement at their high- 
est temporary rank because of the one 
fact only, that the Congress of the United 
States had granted the same right to the 
Navy and we ought to put the two serv- 
ices on a parity. Now we dig into an- 
other war and take care of only one third 
of the group. 

If we write this bill on the floor it will 
unbalance the measure and have to be 
rewritten over on the other side. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Suppose it should 
not be placed in the bill on the other side? 
If we put it in on this side at least the 
amendment will be in conference. 

The gentleman admits that there is a 
case of justice here. My friend admits 
that there are World War I officers who 
are unconsciously being discriminated 
against. I say it is unconscious, unin- 
tentional, but why allow that to happen? 
That condition should not exist. 

If a World War I officer held a tem- 
porary rank higher than the grade he is 
now getting retirement pay on, we ought 
to give him the benefit of the provisions 
of this bill. It seems to me that is a mat- 
ter of justice. 


Mr. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. I would 
like to make one comment and I do not 
want the gentleman to think I am unfair. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I cannot conceive 
of the gentleman being unfair, because he 
is one Member of the House for whom I 
have a very high regard, particularly 
when it comes to the element of fairness. 


That is not involved in any discussion . 


between the gentleman and myself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I thank 
the gentleman. I want to make the com- 
ment that the average service in World 
War II was about twice as much as the 
average service in World War I. The 
gentleman remembers that he and I 
served approximately 2 years. Many of 
these men served from 212 to 54% years 
in the recent war. As the gentleman will 
remember, we took them in in 1940 when 
the Wadsworth Act was passed. We be- 
gan to take in Reserve officers and so 
forth, including National Guard officers, 
and most of those men stayed in for the 
duration of the war which came to a 
conclusion late in 1945. Many men were 
not demobilized until 1946. That was one 
of the elements that we thought about 
when we tried to put them on a parity 
with the Navy. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In any event, it is 
a matter of justice which calls for some 
action being taken. I shall vote for the 
pending amendment and if it is not 
adopted by this body I hope the other 
body will consider it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Dakota (Mr. LEMKE]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 27, noes 38. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LEMKE: On page 
11, lines 16 and 17, strike out the words “dur- 
ing the period September 9, 1940, to June 30, 
1946” and insert in lieu thereof “during any 
wer.” 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, this is 
simply along the same line as the amend- 
ment we have just voted upon and fully 
discussed. I have no further remarks to 
make on the particular amendment ex- 
cept to repeat what I said in reference 
to the first one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Dakota (Mr. LEMKE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LEMKE: Page 12, 
lines 20 and 21, strike out the words “during 
the period September 9, 1940, to June 30, 
1946” and insert in lieu thereof “during any 
war.” 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, the 
argument for this amendment is identi- 
cal with that I offered for the other 
amendments and I shall not take the 
time to repeat them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE]. 
The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LeMxE: title IT, 
page 14, line 14, add a new section to read 
as follows: 

“Szc. 206 (a) All retired Army officers be- 
low the grade of colonel who have served in 
time of war drawing retired pay based upon 
the pay :f an officer of the next higher grade 
shall be advanced one grade on the retired 
list, the advancement involving no increased 
retired pay. 

“(b) Any retired officer of the Army who 
(1) has been specially commended for his 
performance of duty in action or combat by 
the head of the executive department under 
whose jurisdiction said duty was performed, 
or (2) has received from the United States a 
medal, citation, or decoration for gallantry 
or conduct in action against an enemy or has 
been awarded the Purple Heart Medal for 
having been wounced in action or combat 
with the enemy, shall be advanced one grade 
on the retired list. A retired officer entitled 
to advancement on the retired list under 
the provisions of this section shall not be 
deprived of such advancement by virtue of 
the fact that he is advanced under the pro- 
visions of the first section of this act, this ad- 
vancement involving no increased retired 
pay.” 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment involves absolutely no ex- 
pense, and would promote retired Army 
officers who already draw the pay of the 
next rank, and who were not promoted, 
in general, due to the fact that although 
they had served the required time there 
were not sufficient vacancies, or the laws 
in effect now were not in effect at the 
time of their service, but this amendment 
has the additional requirement that they 
be veterans of a war. 

It also provides for the advancement 
of Army officers who hold medals or were 
specially commended in action or com- 
bat against the enemy. In 1942, Pub- 
lic Laws 464 and 597 of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress granted this privilege 
to the Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
and Coast and Geodetic Survey. There 
is no reason why we should not be con- 
sistent and do for the Army what we 
have already done for all the other 
branches of the service, especially in 
view of the merger of the services. 

This needed amendment will help the 
low morale in the Army brought about 
by the long-existing discrimination. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Did the 
gentleman present this amendment to 
our committee? 

Mr. LEMKE. I have introduced bills 
for years before the gentleman’s com- 
mittee, but about the only bills that that 
committee considers are those that the 
Army and the Navy bring in, I am sorry 
to say. But, that has been my experi- 
ence during the years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. We 
heard dozens and dozens of bills, and 
if the gentleman had come up there per- 
sonally with a witness and presented the 
matter, we would have given him a fair 
hearing. 

Mr. LEMKE. I appreciate that, and 
I shall certainly take advantage of that 
if that is the attitude of the subcommit- 
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tee. But, I have not fared so well with 
your committee in connection with these 
matters. As a matter of fact, I am not 
criticizing the committee, its jurisdic- 
tion and its province, but I have had 
quite a number of bills before that com- 
mittee in recent years. Some have been 
there 3 or 4 years; in fact, I think more 
than that, and I have never gotten any 
real action on them. I have always re- 
introduced a lot of them with each new 
session of Congress, and I feel that the 
only way we can get a hearing on these 
matters is before the Congress as a 
whole. But, hereafter, if I am informed 
that any of my bills are before your com- 
mittee, you will certainly find me pres- 
ent to present arguments in favor of the 
bills. I thank the gentleman for his 
fairness in making that suggestion and 
giving me at least a faint ray of hope 
that in the future I will be successful in 
being heard before that committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike to take this 
time of the Committee, but I feel that 
our committee will have to resist this 
amendment because we have had no 
hearings on it, and it is dangerous to 
write amendments of this kind on the 
floor of the House. 

I do not know whether the men in the 
Navy received advances in rank on ac- 
count of medals. I am one of those who 
think that is bad practice. I was lucky 
enough to get two medals in the First 
World War, and I believe there are hun- 
dreds of men that never were decorated 
because the right person did not see 
them do something. I do not know why 
we should pick out those of us that hap- 
pened to be lucky and give us some extra 
emoluments or honors or rank. I do 
not think the system is a good one, my- 
self. Therefore, I oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I think it should be 
pointed out that the services were very 
liberal in their promotion policies dur- 
ing World War Il. I think the gentle- 
man will find that practically every man 
who was wounded or decorated received 
at least one promotion during his serv- 
ice. Aside from that, I think it would 
be ill-advised to attempt to establish a 
blanket policy such as is outlined here. 
The gentleman from North Dakota did 
have an opportunity to come before the 
committee. The chairman was very 
generous in asking Members to cOme 
before the committee and express them- 
selves on any point in connection with 
this program. The point was not raised, 
but I have serious doubts that this mat- 
ter is even germane to the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s comment. May 
I add that practically every man who 
left the Army of the United States got 
a promotion in rank. As he left the 
service he was promoted one grade. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 





I yield 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York 

Mr, KEATING. Is it not a fact that 
that applied to the Army but did not 
apply to the Navy, so this might be a 
case where the Navy would. be entitled 
to some additional consideration in the 
way of promotion where the Army would 
not, because of that very fact? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do not 
know about the Navy, but I know that 
in the Army practically every man with 
a good record got one jump up in rank 
as he left the service. 

Mr. KEATING. Automatically. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes; 
and that applied to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Iam sorry, I did not 
qualify for that because it applied only 
to those below the rank of colonel. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the gentleman 
is a little in error about the promotion 
based on service. I think it was based 
on having served 30 months in one grade. 
When a man left after having served 30 
months in one grade, he was promoted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. There 
were several different categories. That 
was one of them. I think there were 
other categories besides that to get pro- 
motions. 

Mr. JAVITS. That happened to me. 
That is why I say that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It was 
entirely different in World War I. We 
got nothing in the way of promotions as 
we left the Army and as a matter of fact 
did not expect anything. The fact that 
we came out alive and in good health 
was enough reward. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE], 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
committee amendments? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, we have more committee 
amendments, and I should like to make 
this brief explanation before I offer 
them. Two acts were passed after the 
present bill was reported out of the com- 
mittee, the Unification Act and the Per- 
sonnel Act. This required the complete 
revision of the bill and the drafting of 
technical amendments to protect this 
bill. A group of these amendments are 
on the Clerk’s desk in a list marked AA, 
meaning amendments to amendments. 
They are all perfecting amendments. I 
ask unanimous consent that all the 
amendments at the Clerk’s desk marked 
AA be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the figure “1947” 
and substitute in lieu thereof the figure 
“1948.” 

Page 17, line 25, strike out the colon and 
add the following: “except that any mem- 
ber of a reserve component of the Air Force 
of the United States shall be entitled to in- 


clude service as a member of a reserve com- 
ponent of the Army of the United States 
performed on or prior to July 26, 1949.” 

(Notse.—This amendment is necessary in 
order to protect the rights of members of the 
reserve components of the Air Force; other- 
wise they would be prejudiced by the re- 
quirement that the last 8 years of service 
for eligibility purposes must have been in 
a@ reserve component of the service to which 
application is made for retirement. Obvi- 
ously this would be impossible of fulfillment 
by any member of the Air Force reserve com- 
ponents until the separate Air Force has 
been in existence for 8 years. However, in 
view of the fact that it would be undesir- 
able to permit indiscriminate transfers be- 
tween the Army and Air Force reserve com- 
ponents for an indefinite period in the future, 
the date July 26, 1949 has been selected as 
a limiting date because the Unification Act 
provides that the completion of the separa- 
tion of the Army and Air Force shall be 
effective as of a date 2 years after the effec- 
tive date of that act. The effective date of 
the Unification Act was July 26, 1947.) 

Page 18, line 3, after the comma following 
the word “Navy” insert the words “Air 

orce.” 

Page 20, line 7, strike out the word 
“either.” 

Page 20, line 8, after the comma following 
the words “United States”, insert the words 
“the Air Force of the United States.” 

Page 20, line 9, strike out the word “War” 
and the comma immediately thereafter and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “the Army.” 

Page 20, line 10, strike out the word “and” 
and insert in lieu thereof a comma. 

Page 20, line 12, strike out the comma and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “and by the 
Secretary of the Air Force with respect to 
personnel of the Air Force,’’. 

Page 21, line 8, after the comma following 
the word “Navy”, insert the words “Air Force.” 

Page 24, line 3, strike out the period and 
insert in lieu thereof a semicolon and add 
the following: . 

“(13) the Air National Guard; 

“(14) the Air Force Reserve (Officers or 
Enlisted sections) ; 

“(15) the Air Force of the United States 
without component.” 

Page 25, line 7, after the word “States”, 
strike out the comma and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “or the Air Force of the 
United States, or any member of.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer some further amend- 
ments, which are at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “Army”, in- 
sert the words “and Air Force.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the words “War 
is” and substitute in lieu thereof the words 
“the Army and the Secretary of the Air Force, 
for their respective services, are.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out the words “as 
may be satisfactory to him” and substitute 
in lieu thereof the words “as each may deem 
satisfactory.” 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “Army”, in- 
sert the words “or the Regular Air Force, as 
the case may be.” 

Page 2, line 4, strike out the words “War 
shall” and substitute in lieu thereof the 
words “the Army and the Secretary of the 
Air Force shall, for their respective services, 
each.” 

Page 2, line 7, after the word “Army”, in- 
sert the words “or the Regular Air Force, as 
the case may be.” 

Page 2, line 11, strike out the words “Sec- 
retary of War” and substitute in lieu thereof 
the words “cognizant Secretary.” 

Page 2, line 19, strike out the words “Sec- 
retary of War” and substitute in lieu thereof 
the words ‘‘cognizant Secretary.” 


Page 3, line 7, strike out the words “Secre- 
tary of War” and substitute in lieu thereof 
the words “cognizant Secretary.” 

Page 3, lines 18 and 19, strike out the words 
“Secretary of War” and substitute in lieu 
thereof the words “cognizant Secretary.” 

Page 3, line 20, strike out the word “War” 
and substitute in lieu thereof the words “the 
Army or the Secretary of the Air Force, as the 
case may be.” 

Page 3, line 25, and page 4, line 1, strike 
out the words “Secretary of War” and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof the words “cognizant 
Secretary.” 

Page 4, line 15, after the word “Army”, in- 
sert the words “or the Regular Air Force.” 

Page 6, line 3, strike out the word “War” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “the 
Army and the Secretary of the Air Force, for 
their respective services.” 

Page 6, line 5, after the word “Army”, in- 
sert “or the Regular Air Force, as the case 
may be.” 

Page 6, line 15, strike out the word “War” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “the 
Army or to the Secretary of the Air Force, 
as appropriate.” 

Page 6, line 20, strike out the word “War” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “the 
Army or the Secretary of the Air Force.” 

Page 6, line 22, after the word “Army”, in- 
sert the words “or the Regular Air Force.” 

Page 7, line 1, after the word “Army”, insert 
the words “or the Regular Air Force, as the 
case may be.” 

Page 7, line 4, strike out the word “War” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “the 
Army or the Secretary of the Air Force, for 
their respective services.” 

Page 7, line 5, strike out the words “Secre- 
tary of War” and substitute in lieu thereof 
the words “cognizant Secretary.” 

Page 7, line 12, after the word “Army”, in- 
sert the words “or the Regular Air Force.” 

Page 7, liné 14, strike out the words “Regu- 
lar Army” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“service concerned.” 

Page 7, line 24, strike out the word “War” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “the 
Army and the Secretary of the Air Force.” 

Page 8, line 1, before the word “such”, in- 
sert the words “for their respective services.” 

Page 8, line 12, after the word “Army”, in- 
sert the words “and the Regular Air Force.” 

Page 8, line 14, strike out the words “War 
shall” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“the Army and the Secretary of the Air Force 
shall each.” 

Page 8, line 14, after the word “establish”, 
insert the words “for their respective 
services.” £ 

Page 8, line 15, strike out the words “Army 
Register’’ and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“official Register of the service concerned.” 

Page 8, line 17, after the word “Army”, 
insert the words “or the Regular Air Force, 
as the case may be.” 

Page 8, line 21, after the word “Army”, in- 
sert the words “or the Regular Air Force.” 

Page 8, line 24, strike out the parentheses 
and the letter “a” contained therein. 

Page 9, line 4, after the word “Army”, in- 
sert a comma followed by the words “the 
Regular Air Force.” 

Page 9, line 6, after the word “States”, 
insert the words “or of the Air Force of the 
United States.” 

Page 9, lines 9 and 10, strike out the word 
“commissioner” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “commissioned.” 

Page 9, line 11, strike out the word “War” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “the 
Army or the Secretary of the Air Force, as 
the case may be.” 

Page 10, lines 1 to 4, strike out in its en- 
tirety the present subsection (b) (NoTE.— 
This repealer is no longer necessary as the 
proviso which it seeks to repeal has already 
been repealed by section 514 (g) (2) of the 
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Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (promotion 
bill), act of August 7, 1947, Public Law 381 
of the 80th Cong.). 

Page 10, line 6, after the word “Army”, 
insert the words “or the Regular Air Force.” 

Page 10, line 10, after the words “on the” 
insert the word “applicable.” 

Page 10, line 12, strike out the words “Sec- 
retary of War” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “cognizant Secretary.” 

Page 10, strike out all of lines 17 and 18 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) That the second proviso under the 
heading ‘Retired Officers’ of the act approved 
June 12, 1906 (34 Stat. 245; 10 U. S. C. 946) 
is hereby repealed.” 

(Notre.—The effect of the language now 
contained in the bill would be to repeal the 
entire act of June 12, 1906. This effect was 
never intended, the purpose of this provision 
being merely to repeal the specific proviso 
referred to in the amendment.) 

Page 10, line 24, strike out the word “War” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “the 
Army or the Secretary of the Air Force, 
whichever may be concerned.” 

Page 11, line 16, strike out the words “Sec- 
retary of War” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “cognizant Secretary.” 

Page 12, line 8, strike out the word “War” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “the 
Army.” 

Page 12, line 14, after the word “Army”, 
insert the words “or the Regular Air Force.” 

Page 12, line 20, strike out the words “Sec- 
retary of War” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “cognizant Secretary.” 

Page 13, line 3, after the word “Army”, 
insert the words “or the Regular Air Force.” 

Page 13, line 13, after the word “Army”, 
insert the words “or the Regular Air Force.” 

Page 14, line 4, strike out the word “War” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “the 
Army and the Secretary of the Air Force.” 

Page 14, line 5, before the word “such”, 
insert the words “for their respective serv- 
ices.” 

Page 14, line 18, after the word “States”, 
insert a comma followed by the words “the 
Reserve components of the Air Force of the 
United States.” 

Page 14, line 21, strike out the word “War” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “the 
Army.” 

Page 14, line 22, after the word “List”, 
insert the words “and the Secretary of the 
Air Force is authorized to establish the Air 
Force of the United States Retired List.” 

Page 14, line 23, strike out the words “Army 
Register” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“official Register of the service concerned.” 

Page 14, line 23, after the word “which”, 
insert the word “respectively.” 

Page 14, line 25, after the word “States”, 
insert the words “or the Air Force of the 
United States, as the case may be.” 

Page 15, line 1, after the word “Army”, 
insert the words “or the Regular Air Force.” 

Page 15, line 7, after the word “Army”, 
insert the words “or the Regular Air Force.” 

Page 15, line 8, after the word “Army”, 
insert the words “or the Regular Air Force.” 

Page 15, line 11, after the word “States”, 
insert the words “or the Air Force of the 
United States.” 

Page 15, line 11, strike out the words “or 
any component thereof’ and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “or in any of the respective 
components thereof.” 

Page 15, line 25, after the word “States”, in- 
sert the words “or the Air Force of the United 
States.” 

Page 15, line 25, after the words “including 
the”, insert the word “respective.” 

Page 24, line 7, strike out the words “War 
and” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“the Army.” 

Page 24, line 8, after the word “Navy”, in- 
sert the words “and the Secretary of the 
Air Force.” 

Page 24, line 11, after the word “Army”, in- 
sert the words “or the Air Force.” 





Page 24, line 12, strike out the comma fol- 
lowing the word “Guard” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “or Air National Guard.” 

Page 24, line 13, strike out the comma fol- 
lowing the word “Guard” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “or Air National Guard.” 

Page 24, line 14, after the word “Corps” in- 
sert the words “or the inactive officers’ sec- 
tion of the Air Force Reserve.” 

Page 25, line 21, strike out the word “War” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “the 
Army.” 

Page 25, line 22, strike out the word “and.” 

Page 25, line 23, strike out the comma after 
the word “Corps” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “and the Secretary of the Air 
Force with respect to personnel of the Air 
Force.” 

Page 26, line 7, after the comma following 
the word “Navy”, insert the words “Air Force 
of the United States.” 

Page 27, line 3, strike out the word “War” 
and substitute in lieu thereof the words 
“the Army.” 

Page 27, line 4, strike out the word “and.” 

Page 27, line 5, after the word “Corps”, in- 
sert the words “and the Secretary of the Air 
Force with respect to personnel of the Air 
Force.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, these amendments are all of 
a technical nature, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be considered en blec. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ELLSwortH: 
On page 6, line 3 strike out the first word 
of the subsection and insert “immediately 
following the enactment of this act, the.” 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment provides the identical 
wording used to begin section 102 of the 
same bill, merely to insure that the act 
will take effect immediately. That is the 
only and total effect of the amendment. 
I hope the Committee will accept it, and 
that the amendment will be incorporated 
in the bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks of 
the delegate from Alaska [Mr. BartLetT] 
may appear in the Recorp during the 
consideration of the so-called Alaska air- 
port bill during the general debate there- 
on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to state that the sub- 
committee in charge of this bill is willing 
to accept the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ELts- 
WORTH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. ELLSworTH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer another amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ELtsworTH: On 
page 6, line 7, following the words “55 Stat. 
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606”, insert the following: “or who was re- 
tired on his own application as an alterna- 
tive thereof.” 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment refers to the very few 
cases of men who were discharged with 
situations with respect to pay, grade, and 
rank lower than they would have had if 
they had retired voluntarily. In other 
words, they were penalized because they 
dared to oppose the board or dared to 
defend themselves. This is different 
from the amendment previously offered. 
All this proposes is that those men who 
feel that they voluntarily retired under 
duress may now come back to the board, 
the War Department, and ask that their 
cases be reviewed. It is simple justice. 
It does not involve the reopening of any 
case. It does not do anything but allow 
a very few men, many of whom have 
given many years of their lives to the 
armed forces and who feel deeply in- 
jured as the situation now stands, an op- 
portunity to have their cases again dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. Are these the men 
who come under Public 190? 

Mr, ELLSWORTH. Only 190. 

Mr. BROOKS. This is in effect the 
same amendment which the committee 
considered a few moments ago and voted 
down, 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. It is not the same 
amendment. This simply allows the 
board to consider the men who had vol- 
untarily retired feeling that they had 
done so under duress. 

Mr. BROOKS. It is practically the 
same amendment. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I do not consider 
it so. 

Mr. BROOKS. It involves the same 
facts and affects the same men? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. No. It merely 
permits these men who retired volun- 
tarily because they felt themselves under 
duress to now ask the board to come 
under the new procedure which this bill 
sets up and pass on their cases. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I am inclined to go 
along with this amendment but with this 
reservation in my own mind with regard 
to the matter: Long service on the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee and on the ap- 
propriations committee for the Navy 
makes me feel that no amendment should 
be made on this floor respecting such 


* matters as this unless they have the ap- 


proval of the military department which 
is involved, with respect to the amend- 
ment suggested. I would like to know 
whether the War Department has had 
any opportunity to consider this matter. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I would like to 
make one more statement with reference 
to this amendment to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. The difference between 
this amendment and the other amend- 
ment is that the other amendment sought 
to restore benefits to those who had been 
retired involuntarily back to where they 
would have been had they retired volun- 
tarily. This is the other way around. 
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This would allow those who retired vol- 
untarily to have their cases reviewed in 
the event they feel they were not prop- 
erly treated in the beginning. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Does the proposed 
amendment have the approval of the Sec- 
retary of National Defense? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I could not an- 
swer the gentleman on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I would 
like to state to the committee that this 
is substantially the same amendment 
that we voted on some time ago and 
rejected. In the original amendment 
offered, which the committee rejected, we 
were to take care of those men who had 
been retired and removed from the ac- 
tive list. This amendment would take 
care of those who had come up to the 
trial and had voluntarily resigned, rather 
than stand trial. I submit that if we go 
into this amendment the whole matter 
ought to be reopened and we ought to 
review all of the cases heard by the board. 
Two hundred and thirty-nine of those 
cases were initiated, and as I said before, 
137 voluntarily retired. Thirty-six went 
to trial and as a result of the trial were 
removed from the active list. The sub- 
committee wanted to close the door at 
some time on these officers found to be 
substandard and therefore we were 
against the amendment. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I think the gentle- 
man should point out that these officers 
by their own choice decided that they 
would not have their case argued before 
a board. 

Mr. BROOKS. Of course, the other 
case where the men were forced into a 
trial and found to be substandard is 
stronger than where the man comes up 
for trial and does not want to face the 
music. So I think, from the standpoint 
of the gentleman’s amendment, it is a 
little weaker case than the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose in rising at 
this time is to call to the attention of 
the Committee on the Armed Services a 
situation that I hope will receive early 
consideration and attention. A few 
months ago a disabled veteran called in 
to see me at my office in Boston. He was 
a first lieutenant in the Naval Air Corps, 
marine service. He had served through- 
out the war, having had over 50 missions, 
was discharged and placed in the Marine 
Reserves. He was called back to active 
service for a period of about 6 weeks. 
After about 15 days after he was called 
back to active service—and, mark you, 
he had had about 4 years’ service during 
the war—his name, by the way, is First 
Lieutenant Finnegan—on August 19, 
1947, while landing his Corsair fighter 
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plane at the termination of a duly sched- 
uled and authorized flight he had a blow- 
out of one of his tires which capsized the 
airplane, and in the accident he was in- 
jured so badly that it was necessary to 
amputate his right arm. This unfor- 
tunate accident brought to light much to 
the astonishment of the Reserve marines 
then on active duty that the retirement 
and disability benefits currently covering 
veterans who sustained such injuries 
were not made available by existing leg- 
islation to members of the Reserve who 
were injured while temporarily on active 
duty if they have had less than 30 days 
of service. In other words, had he had 
active service of more than 30 days and 
the same accident happened he would be 
entitled to full benefits. Under the pres- 
ent circumstances all he is entitled to is 
compensation under the United States 
employees compensation law. 

I realize there are cases where in the 
consideration of legislation we have to 
wait until something like this happens 
before its defects are called to our atten- 
tion. Asa result of this case being called 
to my attention I introduced a bill which 
is now before the Committee on the 
Armed Services which would grant to 
these Reserves when called back to active 
service and entitle them to full benefits, 
whatever might be the duration of the 
service to such consideration for injury 
or disability—from the time he is called 
back into active service. 

This is the case, as I said, of a young 
man who served about 4 years in the 
Naval Air Corps, then was discharged, 
went into the Reserves, and was called 
back to temporary service, and the acci- 
dent happened about 15 days after he 
was called back. Because it happened 
within a period of less than 30 days he is 
entitled to nothing under the law except 
the compensation that one receives by 
reason of the provisions of the United 
States employees compensation law. 

Mr, KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK., [I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. I do not think the gen- 
tleman has stated quite accurately the 
law as it now exists. The question as to 
whether he is entitled to retirement 
would not depend on how long he served 
but the length of time for which he was 
called back to duty. If he was called 
back to duty for a period in excess of 30 
days, then he would be entitled to retire- 
ment. That was adopted in 1939 and is 
Public Law 18 of the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress. At that time the old Military Af- 
fairs Committee considered whether a 
man who was called back for, say, his 
2 weeks’ tour of duty should be entitled 
to retirement and we came to the conclu- 
sion he should not be. That is the man- 
ner in which it got into the law. Asa 
matter of fact, it is the only provision of 
the law under which any temporary offi- 
cer, whether he be Reserve, National 
Guard, or whatnot, ever got any retire- 
ment. Prior to that time he was entitled 
to nothing. 

Mr.McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
undoubtedly correct, but in any event 
this happened about 15 days after he was 
called back into active service. If he had 


been called back for an excess of 30 days’ 
service, he would have been entitled to 
full benefits. 

I hope the Committee on Armed 
Services will look into this matter with 
a view to acting favorably on the bill 
H. R. 5138, which I have introduced. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Grture: On page 
6, line 7, immediately before the words “to a 
board of review”, insert the following: “or 
pursuant to the provisions of section 24 (b) 
of the National Defense Act, as amended, pro- 
vided said retirement or removal was after 
October 18, 1927.” 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a corrective amendment, and I hope the 
committee will give it serious considera- 
tion because it will correct an injustice 
that has been going on for some time. 

Under this bill, H. R. 2744, as it is now 
before us, section 107 (a) is discrimina- 
tory in that it provides for the review of 
cases of Army officers retired prema- 
turely during World War II when badly 
needed; that is, those retired under 
Public Law 190 of 1941, a joint resolution 
of July 29, 1941, which retirements were 
carried out in general between Decem- 
ber 30, 1941, and May 1, 1942. This re- 
view is for the purpose of restoring 
officers to the active list. Of course, 
these cases should be reviewed, as well 
as the cases of the group of officers pre- 
maturely retired under the National De- 
fense Act, and in the same manner. 
Public Law 190 of 1941 simply replaced 
section 24 (b) of the National Defense Act. 
However, if relative merit be considered, 
the officers now covered in section 107 
(a) have a stronger claim than those 
presently covered in the bill, for it was 
officially determined that the retirement 
of the National Defense Act officers was 
not brought about due to neglect, mis- 
conduct, or avoidable habits on the part 
of the officers; that they were retired in 
time of peace during a period of economy 
when the War Department was con- 
stantly trying to reduce the Army hump 
caused by taking so many officers in the 
Army of about the same age, rank, and 
length of service at one time; and it was 
thought many of the then officers would 
not be needed. None of these features 
applies to the Public Law 190 of 1941 
officers. Anyway, both groups should be 
treated alike. 

Of the groups concerned, taking the 
bill as it now is, not a single officer cov- 
ered in the bill as now drafted, without 
this proposed amendment, was recalled 
to active duty during the past war; 
whereas in the group left out, but cov- 
ered by this amendment, there was an 
officer recalled to active duty who was re- 
tired under the National Defense Act. 
Capt. Edward E. Walker, retired under 
section 24 (b) of the National Defense 
Act on January 31, 1932, was recalled to 
active duty on December 12, 1941, and is, 
or was, still on active duty when last 
heard from late in 1947. He certainly 
made good, for he was promoted and re- 
tained on active duty long after many 
other retired officers, not members of 
either group, were returned to inactive 
status. Likewise, others from his 
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group—the National Defense Act group— 
had they been given the opportunity, 
would have made good. Surely you will 
not refuse to amend this bill so that it 
would include the right of Major Walker, 
and others of his group, to have their 
records reviewed with the possibility of 
being returned to the active list of the 
Army should their records justify such 
action. There is no expense, or funds, 
involved in this. These officers already 
receive three-fourths of their active-duty 
pay. The savings to the Government 
would depend upon the number returned 
to duty. 

Summing this matter up: The War 
Department-sponsored section of the bill 
in one section says, “The Army authori- 
ties perhaps erred in prematurely retir- 
ing officers at one time who may or may 
not have served in one world war, so let 
us have authority to check our rash ac- 
tion in this respect,” yet it does not ask 
for, nor has it so far in this bill received, 
the right to check its action in prema- 
turely retiring officers at another time— 
all of whom in the latter case served 
throughout one world war and some 


throughout both world wars. This 
simply does not make sense. 
Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. As I 
understand, all the officers the gentle- 
man refers to are 24 (b) officers, is that 
correct? 

Mr. GILLIE. Yes; that has something 
to do with the 24 (b) officers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
gentleman is referring to no other group 
than those, is he? 

Mr. GILLIE. That is all, in this one 
amendment. I have another amend- 
ment, but I would like favorable consid- 
eration on this amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I can- 
not accept the amendment. I think it 
would be contrary to the entire idea of 
the law. Section 24 (b) officers were offi- 
cers who were tried by a board pursuant 
to the provisions of section 24 (b) of the 
National Defense Act. These men had 
a full hearing of their cases. They had 
counsel, if they so desired, and they could 
submit testimony, and they were finally 
classified as inferior under that statute. 
Their cases finally went up until they got 
to the President of the United States— 
and to show you how poor the procedure 
was, there were approximately 1,460 offi- 
cers tried over a 20-year span, and of that 
number only 238 were eliminated from 
the Army. We think that they have had 
their day in court. They have had a full 
hearing, and Congress, curiously, passed 
a law placing these men on a retired list, 
giving them 75 percent of the pay of the 
rank they held when they were separated 
from the Army pursuant to this section. 
This matter was considered thoroughly 
by our committee and testimony was ad- 
duced presenting various viewpoints on 
the matter, and the subcommittee was 
unanimous in rejecting the suggestion 
made by this amendment. 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. If this matter is re- 
opened by this amendment, some of these 
cases tried almost 20 years ago will have 
to be reconsidered; is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is 
correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. GILLIE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Guu: On 
page 7, after line 23, add an additional sec- 
tion to title I to read as follows: 

“The Secretary of Army shall transmit 
the name of any officer of the Regular Army, 
who served in any capacity as a member of 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States prior to November 12, 1918, who has 
not less than 15 years’ active commissioned 
service and who is under 58 years of age on 
the date of the enactment of this act, who 
was retired after April 26, 1934 (the date of 
the enactment of the act, Public Law No. 
176, Seventy-third Congress, making appro- 
priation for the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, which limit- 
ed the number of commissioned officers of 
the Regular Army and required the pre- 
mature retirement of some), and before July 
1, 1935, now receiving retired pay, unless 
such retirement was on account of physical 
disability, to the President, who is author- 
ized and requested to appoint such persons, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate as a commissioned officer on the 
active list of the Regular Army in the grades 
and with the seniority which they would 
have attained by operation of law if they 
had not been retired and removed there- 
from. In the case of any officer who has 
received a medal, citation, or decoration for 
gallantry or conduct in action from the 
United States of America and who was at 
any time wounded in action and received 
the Purple Heart, the grade upon return to 
the retired list shall be the next higher. 
In determining length of active commis- 
sioned service for all purposes of pay, ailow- 
ances, appointment, promotion, and retire- 
ment, each person so restored to the active 
list of the Regular Army pursuant to the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed to have 
served as an officer of the Regular Army on 
the active list of the Regular Army from 
the date of his retirement or removal there- 
from to the date of his restoration thereo, 
and upon restoration shall be carried as an 
additional number in the grade to which 
restored to the active list or any grade to 
which he thereafter may be promoted. Each 
officer so restored shall be accorded all the 
rights, benefits, and privileges to which he 
would have been entitled if he had not been 
removed from the active list of the Army.” 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
served in the Reserve Corps since 1925, 
and I know that the work these officers 
have done through the years is consid- 
erable, and that they have spent an en- 
ormous amount of time on it. 

This amendment will correct some in- 
equities in connection with this bill. 

It would restore to the active list of 
the Regular Army some 18 officers, who 
have between 15 and 20 years’ active 
service each, all under retirement age, 
retired when physically fit, are veterans 
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of a world war, and now receive three- 
fourths active-duty pay, who were pre- 
maturely retired a few years ago due to 
lack of funds and Army reduction. 

Soon after World War I the War De- 
partment took into the regular service 
several thousand officers, a large number 
of approximately the same age, rank, and 
length of service, which created a hump 
and brought about three large reduc- 
tions. 

Within 15 months after the approval 
of Public Law 176, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, of April 26, 1934, limiting and re- 
ducing the number of commissioned offi- 
cers of the Regular Army, the only spe- 
cific mandatory reduction, several hun- 
dred officers were retired for physical 
disability. 

In 1940, in reply to a question put by 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
the War Department, in justification of 
this, stated: 

The Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1935, provided pay for only 
11,750 commissioned officers whose commis- 
sions were dated prior to June 1, 1934. It 
Was necessary to eliminate the surplus. 


There were about 108 slated to be 
eliminated prematurely who were physi- 
cally fit. The War Department reversed 
its decision in 35 cases, and the President, 
against the advice and recommendation 
of the War Department, retained 55 on 
the Army’s active list. This was during 
the era of economy when the Army was 
trying to smooth out the hump, save 
money, and accelerate promotions. The 
reduction brought about the premature 
retirement of the remaining 18 officers of 
the original 108. These 18 were physi- 
cally fit, still under retirement age, but 
who apparently had neither War De- 
partment nor Presidential contacts, and 
are now receiving 75 percent of their 
active-duty pay. Although the Army has 
since been increased from about 12,000 
to 50,000 commissioned officers, these 18 
officers have not been restored to the 
active list. In the interest of economy, 
efficiency, and fairness to the Govern- 
ment and to the individual this should 
be done at once by including the pro- 
posed amendment in this bill. It would 
save the Government about $5,000 
monthly, and salvage the services of 
trained officers. ‘These retired officers 
receive three-fourths active-duty pay 
and could replace emergency officers who 
receive full pay on active duty but upon 
relief would revert to inactive status 
without pay. 

Public Laws 464 and 597, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, which advance in rank 
retired officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, and Coast and Geodetic 
Survey upon retirement, provided they 
were specifically commended in combat, 
should, of course, apply in this instance. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLIE. I yield. 

Mr. DURHAM. Can the gentleman 
give us the average age of this group? 
Mr. GILLIE. I am sorry; I cannot. 

Mr. DURHAM. They must be over 50 
years of age. 

Mr. GILLIE. I would say about 50 
years of age. 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my point of order, but I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I still question the ger- 
maneness of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. And, much as I dislike to differ 
with my distinguished friend from In- 
diana on any subject, I doubt the wisdom 
of attempting to attach it to the present 
bill. The gentleman has offered an 
amendment which is really a bill in it- 
self. I would not attempt to say that I 
understand it because I do not but itisa 
matter of such complexity that I believe 
it deserves separate consideration and 
full study by a committee before being 
brought to the floor of the House for ac- 
tion. 

In the main it appears to attempt to 
restore to active duty or to the active 
duty list a group of men who obviously 
are 50 or more years of age. Some of 
them will be as much as 65 years of age. 
I wonder where we would put these men 
on the active-duty rolls. And who they 
would supersede in rank. I wonder what 
their duties would be in a military or- 
ganization with which they long ago lost 
contact and familiarity. Iam afraid an 
impractical and unworkable situation 
would result. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Not one 
word of testimony was heard on this sub- 
ject before our committee. 

Mr. SIKES. That is correct. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope the amendment will be 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. GILLIe]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HotmeEs, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under considera- 
the bill (H. R. 2744) to provide for 
the selection of elimination and re- 
tirement of officers of the Regular Army, 
for the utilization of retirement benefits 
for members of the Army of the United 
States, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 487, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
of the amendments? If not, the Chair 
will put them en bloc. 

The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question.is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 2 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment to the 
title. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the title so as to read: “To provide 
for the elimination of Regular Army and 
Regular Air Force officers and for the retire- 
ment of officers, warrant officers, and en- 
listed men of the Regular Army and the 
Regular Air Force, and to provide retirement 
benefits for members of the Reserve compo- 
nents of the Army of the United States, the 
Air Force of the United States, United States 
Navy and Marine Corps, and Coast Guard.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have five legislative 
days in which to extend their own re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

,»There was no objection. 


REPEALING SECTION 3 (B) OF PUBLIC 
LAW 395, EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, submitted the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 499) which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5470) to repeal subsection 
(b) of section 3 of the act of December 30, 
1947. That after general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the same to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


Mr. SROWN of Ohio, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (H. Con. Res, 155) which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered printed: 

Resolved by the House of Representative 
(the Senate concurring), That section 3 of 
the concurrent resolution enttiled “Concur- 
rent resolution to establish a joint congres- 
sional committee tq be known as the Joint 
Committee on Housing” (H. Con. Res. 104, 
80th Cong.), is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3. The committee shall from time to 
time report to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives the results of its study and 
investigation, together with such recom- 
mendations as to necessary legislation and 
such other recommendations as it may deem 
advisable. The committee shall make a pre- 
liminary report not later than March 15, 1948, 
and shall make its final report not later than 
June 30, 1948. Reports under this section 
may be transmitted to the Secretary of the 
Senate or the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, if the Senate or the House of 
Representatives, as the case may be, is not 
in session.” 
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CONSTRUCTION, PROTECTION, OPERA- 
TION OF A PUBLIC AIRPORT IN THE 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 492 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3510) to authorize the con- 
struction, protection, operation, and mainte- 
nance of a public airport in the Territory 
of Alaska. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue not 
to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RayBurn]. 

I now yield myself such time as I may 
desire. 

Mr. Speaker, I will only take a very 
few minutes to explain this resolution 
and the bill H. R. 3510 which it makes in 
order for immediate consideration. 

H. R. 3510 provides for the construc- 
tion of a commercial airport in Alaska 
in the Anchorage area, for the use of 
international air traffic and other civil- 
ian and commercial traffic, so as to take 
such traffic away from our military in- 
stallation at Anchorage. 

This new airport proposed for near 
Anchorage will primarily be a commer- 
cial airport, but, of course, in time of na- 
tional emergency will also be a very, very 
important part of our national defense. 

This is a measure over which there has 
been no controversy. The bill has been 
unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It 
has been reported unanimously by the 
Rules Committee, and I hope both this 
resolution, making in order the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill H. R. 3510, 
and the bill itself will be approved unan- 
imously by the House. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no requests for time. . 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

» The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, I call up the bill (H. R. 3510) to au- 
thorize the construction, protection, 
operation, and maintenance of a public 
airport in the Territory of Alaska, and 
ask unanimous consent that the same be 
considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Haiti]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the bill be dispensed with and that it 
be printed in the Rrecorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Administrator”) is hereby authorized 
and directed to construct, protect, operate, 
and maintain within the Territory of Alaska 
at such place as he may deem most appro- 
priate a public airport (including all build- 
ings and other structures necessary or desir- 
able therefor) adequate for the needs of the 
air-transportation services and air commerce 
of the United States serving the Territory of 
Alaska and foreign countries by way of points 
within the Territory of Alaska. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out 
this act the Administrator is authorized to 
acquire by purchase, lease, condemnation, or 
otherwise (including transfer with or with- 
out compensation from Federal agencies or 
the Territory of Alaska or any political sub- 
division thereof), such lands and appurte- 
nances thereto as may be necessary or desir- 
able for the construction, protection, main- 
tenance, and operation of said airport: Pro- 
vided, That the amount of land so acquired 
(exclusive of easements and rights-of-way) 
shall not exceed 5,000 acres. 

Sec.3. For the purpose of this act the Ad- 
ministrator is empowered to acquire by pur- 
chase, lease, concemnation, or otherwise 
(including transfer with or without com- 
pensation from Federal agencies or the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska or any political subdivision 
thereof), rights-of-way or easements for 
roads, trails, pipe lines, power lines, railroad 
spurs, and other similar facilities necessary 
or desirable for the proper operation of the 
airport. 

Sec. 4. The Administrator shall have con- 
trol over and responsibility for the care, 
operation, maintenance, and protection of 
the airport, together with the power to make 
and amend such rules and regulations as he 
may deem necessary to the proper exercise 
thereof: Provided, That the authority herein 
contained may be delegated by the Adminis- 
trator to such official or officials of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration within the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska as the Administrator may 
designate. 

Szc. 5. The Administrator is empowered to 
lease under such conditions as he may deem 
proper and for such periods as may be de- 
sirable (not to exceed 10 years) space or 
property within or upon the airport for pur- 
poses essential or appropriate to the opera- 
tion of the airport. 

Sec. 6. The Administrator is authorized to 
contract with any person for the performance 
of services at or upon the airport necessary 
or desirable for the proper operation of the 
airport, including but not limited to, con- 
tracts for furnishing food and lodging, sale 
of aviation fuels, furnishing of aircraft re- 
pairs and other aeronautical services, and 
such other services as may be necessary or 
desirable for the traveling public. No such 
contract shall extend for a period of longer 
than 10 years and the provisions of section 
$709 of the Revised Statutes shall not apply 
to such contracts or the leases authorized 
under section 5 hereof. 

Sec. 7. Any executive department, inde- 
pendent establishment, or agency of the Fed- 
eral Government or the Territory of Alaska, 
for the purposes of carrying out this act, is 
authorized to transfer to the Administrator, 
upon his request, any lands, buildings, prop- 
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erty, or equipment under its control and in 
excess of its own requirements which the 
Administrator may consider necessary or de- 
sirable for the construction, care, operation, 
maintenance, or protection of the airport. 

Sec. 8. Any person who knowingly and 
willfully violates any rule, regulation, or 
order issued by the Administrator under this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be subject 
to a fine of not more than $500 or to im- 
prisonment not exceeding 6 months, or to 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 9. Unless the context otherwise Tre- 
quires, the definitions of the words and 
phrases used in this act shall be the defini- 
tions assigned to such words and phrases by 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended. 

Sec. 10. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $8,000,000 for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act, said appropriation to remain available 
until expended. There are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated from year to year such 
sums as may be necessary for the proper 
maintenance, protection, control, and opera- 
tion of said airport or as may be otherwise 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act. 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

This bill authorizes the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration to construct and op- 
erate an airport in the Territory of 
Alaska. It will be located at Anchorage. 
It has the support of the Departments 
of National Defense and Interior, and by 
the Air Coordinating Committee. It had 
the unanimous support of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The need for this airport is occasioned 
by— 

First. Inadequacy of the existing field 
to handle the tremendously increasing 
volume of traffic; 

Second. The obsolescence and prac- 
tically complete destruction of the value 
of the field now in existence owing to 
the construction by the Air Force of a 
large military base adjacent to the exist- 
ing field; 

Third. The use of the field as alternate 
field for the military in case of an emer- 
gency; 


Fourth. The inability of locally financ- | 


ing of the field, even under the Federal 
Airport Act, owing to territorial bond- 
ing restrictions. 

The report of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce on the sub- 
ject of development of transportation in 
Alaska is one that is comprehensive and 
shows the need of additional airport 
facilities, especially at Anchorage in the 
Territory. I call your attention to this 
report that it may have the attention 
its importance entitles it to have. Only 
with the coming of aviation to the 
Territory, Alaska commenced again to 
forge forward. By 1940 its population 
was up some 12,000 from 1930, and it is 
now estimated as being somewhere 
around eighty-five to ninety thousand 
people, exclusive of the military, or 
nearly double the white population of 
1930. During the 5-year period, 1941-45, 
its commercial shipments to the United 
States were nearly double those of the 
1931-35 period and slightly exceeded the 
1916-20 annual average, or $68,926,416. 
Commercial shipments from the United 
States averaged $74,235,049, although all 
of this cannot be attributed of course 
to the civilian population. 
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Air transportation has played a more 
important part in the transportation 
services of Alaska than it has in any 
other region of the United States. 
Within Alaska it has brought areas in 
contact with one another which hereto- 
fore were reached only after tedious 
overland mushing by dog sled. It has 
overcome the isolation of those coastal 
towns reached only once or twice a year 
by water vessel. It has given year- 
round transportation to interior places 
which were shut off with the close of the 
short navigation season. It has opened 
up places never before reachable by any 
earlier means of transportation. 
Between Alaska and the outside, air 
transportation has furnished speedy and 
efficient contact. There are now 35 air 
carriers within and between the Terri- 
tory and the States. During a recent 
4-month period an average of 61 flights 
a@ week departed from Seattle for Alaska. 
In addition, Anchorage is now a prin- 
cipal stop on Northwest Airlines’ route 
between Minneapolis, Edmonton, and 
the Orient. During the last year the 
Passengers carried in Alaska aircraft 
operations numbered 121,956, or more 
than 1 passenger for every permanent 
inhabitant, whereas domestic air travel 
in the United States is only 1 revenue 
passenger for every 15 inhabitants. To- 
tal miles flown were 17,663,264 in trans- 
porting these passengers some 38,233,117 
passenger-miles and in carrying 8,636,126 
pounds of freight and 2,445,111 pounds 
of mail. 
CONTINUING IMPORTANCE OF AVIATION 


Aviation is destined to remain domi- 
nant in the transportation system of 
Alaska. In many respects air transpor- 
tation both within the Territory and 
between it and the States and the Orient 
has just passed the developmental stage 
and is just now in the process of real 
expansion. It does not appear to the 
committee that this dominance is likely 
soon to be challenged, regardless of the 
attention properly due to other means of 
carriage and travel. In the first place, 
the distances are so vast, the obstruc- 
tions of terrain and weather are so 
rugged, that the plane possesses an in- 
herent utility which cannot competi- 
tively be denied. Apart from certain 
roadway construction obviously needed 
and desirable, it also appears that the 
cost of new highway or railway con- 
struction to perform the service so ade- 
quately rendered by aviation in many 
communities would be prohibitive. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
in Alaska the plane has not the same rate 
competition as it may have in other re- 
gions. Within Alaska it is clear that for 
many communities the competition af- 
forded bulk movement of freight and 
passengers by winter overland route, by 
short-term river transportation, or by 
small steamer, is negligible. The cli- 
mate is such and the roads too few to 
loom large in the picture. Currently 
also, for many other communities under 
the present road-building program, con- 
tact other than by air is some years 
away. For those areas adjacent to the 
railroad, air has and will continue to 
haul a substantial portion of the trade. 
The rail rates on the one hand are so 
high that there is not the competitive 
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air disadvantage, and the rail service 
on the other has been somewhat inter- 
mittent and impeded by heavy snow and 
ice blockades. 

Between Alaska and the States, avia- 
tion also has less stringent economic 
competition than it may have elsewhere. 
There is no all-rail route to Alaska, the 
nearest transcontinental railroad end- 
ing at Prince Rupert, British Columbia, 
close to the southern tip of the south- 
eastern Panhandle. The highway built 
during the war between the terminus of 
the Northern Alberta railroad at Dawson 
Creek, and the interior of Alaska, is 
the first land route to the Territory. Its 
use is now restricted, although during 
the maritime strike of last winter it pro- 
vided a valuable transportation adjunct 
enabling the people of the North to avoid 
complete business paralysis and starva- 
tion. The Haines cut-off to the Alaska 
Highway affords a shorter and less costly 
water-truck route to the interior, but it 
also is not fully open. The general be- 
lief in the Territory is that the water 
rates are too high, or the combination 
water-rail rates, and the service far from 
adequate or continuous. Frequent and 
sometimes lengthly strikes have tied up 
shipping to the extent that resort has not 
only been had to air during such inter- 
ruption, but continued thereafter as new 
channels of trade, especially direct ones 
with the Midwest, have been formed, 

The utility and competitive economy 
of the plane in civil transportation are 
accompanied by considerations of na- 
tional defense. In a Teritory so large, so 
hewn by nature, and so populated, it is 
apparent that aviation has a paramount 
role in defense. Facilities are necessary 
for this purpose, and their maintenance 
naturally permits of the continuing and 
favorable operation of civil aircraft. 
Conversely, the development, mainte- 
nance, and expansion of civil aircraft ac- 
companying facilities, and personnel are 
great aids to the defense program. 

CIVIL AVIATION FACILITIES 


The initiation of a Federal airways sys- 
tem in Alaska during the war and the 
improvements in the general economic 
position of the Territory have brought 
about a system of air-line schedules be- 
tween the major points. Such schedules 
are operated over 9,908 carrier-route- 
miles. 

In addition, there are 5,961 carrier- 
route-miles on which scheduled mail 
service as well as passenger and goods 
carriage, is provided to numerous small 
localities. The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration has established some 8,325 
miles of airways, operates 17 major and 
16 intermediate airfields, and operates 
and maintains radio range stations, 
other communication stations, and air- 
trafiic-control centers and towers as aids 
to air navigation. In addition, the Ter- 
ritorial board of road commissioners 
maintains some 170 smaller landing strips 
built as Territorial aid to aviation. 

However, except for southeastern 
Alaska, where seaplane equipment is 
largely used, the problem of providing 
adequate landing facilities has and is a 
very difficult one. As long as planes of 
small capacity and low landing speeds 
were the rule, the situaticn was not too 
troublesome, and depended greatly on 
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the skill of the pilot operators in utiliz- 
ing a river bar or small clearing. The 
trend toward larger and faster aircraft 
entirely unsuited for bush operations is 
rendering unsuitable these antiquated 
makeshifts in numerous places, and with 
some of the modern equipment now be- 
ing employed even the existing major 
airfields are unusable. 

This situation is particularly acute at 
the city of Anchorage. Its Merrill 
municipal field was splendidly conceived 
and suitably constructed, being adequate 
to handle not only the type of plane in 
use at the time of their construction, 
but also the large number of DC-3 type 
aircraft making its appearance at the 
close of the war. Recent replacement 
by Pan American of DC-3’s with DC-4’s, 
the inauguration by Northwest Airlines 
of service to the Orient through Anchor- 
age from Seattle and Minneapolis with 
DC-4 aircraft, and DC-4 flights by Alaska 
Air and Pacific Northern, however, have 
flemonstrated that even this field is now 
obsolete for this type of aircraft and 
larger types are following. Some 44 
flights scheduled a week into Anchorage 
represent operations with large equip- 
ment. More than half of these are op- 
erated with four-engine aircraft, which 
cannot be handled on the municipal 
field and are operated from the adjacent 
Elmendorf military field. 

The international phase of these 
operations deserves brief additional 
emphasis. Anchorage is both a certified 
traffic point and an essential operational 
point on the Northwest Airlines’ new 
service to the Orient. The three round 
trips a week which represent the initial 
service on this operation are expected to 
increase at least 100 percent in number 
by the end of this year and are projected 
from 30,000 passengers this year to 385,- 
000 passengers 10 years hence. In due 
course we may expect as well some serv- 
ice by foreign air carriers from the 
Orient to the United States via Anchor- 
age. Under the terms of the bilateral 
air transport agreement with China, air 
services of that nation may be operated 
via the Aleutians and Alaska. No such 
services have as yet been initiated, but 
when they come, they will represent an 
additional demand for landing facilities 
in Alaska capable of handling the largest 
type of transport aircraft. 

It should also be noted that in addi- 
tion to change in type of aircraft 
operated into Merrill Field, total activity 
at this field has also increased. Opera- 
tions during the months of this year have 
been approximately 50 percent higher 
than those of last year, and follow the 
general averages of all airports in such 
respect. Total activity at this field 
measured in terms of operations handled 
by the control towers, puts it well up on 
the list of the towers operated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. Oper- 
ations of all kinds for the two fiscal years 
ended June 1947 at Anchorage were 183,- 
501. These may be compared with such 
fields as La Guardia at New York with 
361,374, Chicago Municipal with 370,435, 
Washington National with 343,554, or 
Dallas Love with 316,345. The Alaskan 
fields, however, show a relatively greater 
activity in the summer months, with 
operations for the month of June 1947, at 
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Anchorage being 15,195, compared with 
15,674 at LaGuardia, 21,740 at Chicago, 
15,313 at Washington, and 9,905 at Dal- 
las. Indeed of all the towers operated 
by the Administration, 82 showed less 
operations handled than Anchorage, 
while 38 showed more; compared with 
60 less than Anchorage and 41 greater in 
June 1946. 

Obviously such data are indicative only 
and not of themselves conclusive, for the 
kind and size of plane involved vary in 
the figures given. Air carrier planes, for 
example, are a much smaller proportion 
of the total operations at Merrill than 
the other four fields named, but a larger 
proportion than in those of many other 
airports in the data; whereas military 
planes do not land at these Alaska fields 
but are operated in substantial number 
into some of the other airports. 

NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


For some time the military has pointed 
out the increased use of its own facilities 
which it was making at Elmendorf (An- 
chorage) field, owing to general consola- 
tion and reorganization of its wartime 
bases in Alaska, and the fact that the 
increased use by the civil aircraft was 
not only taxing the total field operations 
but was and would hamper the military 
uses. The War Department, according- 
ly, last year indicated that during this 
year it would be compelled for reasons 
of national security to bar nonmilitary 
aircraft from this field. In view of the 
expressed interest in securing a new mu- 
nicipal field, the Department has tem- 
porarily postponed these dead lines, but 
is of the opinion it cannot long continue 
to do so. 

The citizens of Anchorage have been 
impressed with the gravity of the situa- 
tion and have energetically attempted to 
meet the need for development of ade- 
quate facilities for the larger equipment. 
They have been precluded from enlarg- 
ing the existing field for any extension 
of runways to accommodate the larger 
aircraft or other expansion of the field 
to handle increased operations is impos- 
sible. Even under current conditions 
this field has been made partially un- 
usable and hazardous owing to its prox- 
imity to the military field, being directly 
in the traffic pattern of the adjacent 
military field and so close to it that the 
Army itself regards the municipal field 
as hazardous to its own operations. 

From the testimony of numerous 
competent witnesses at the committee 
hearings, and from examination at the 
localities themselves by members of the 
committee, it is apparent that the only 
solution is one of construction of a com- 
pletely new field at Anchorage. From 
this same testimony and examination, 
the committee is of the opinion that 
neither the Territory nor the city is 
financially able—under the Territorial 
bonding strictures and under present 
construction outlays—to construct the 
requisite field. Regardless of the judg- 
ment exercised or reasons prompting the 
decision to locate the military fields in 
such close proximity to the municipal 
field, such location was done, and large 
installations made. It appears, accord- 
ingly, that a large contributing factor to 
the obsolescence of the municipal field 
has been an arm of the Government 
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itself, which thus has vitiated the invest- 
ment which the cities have made in their 
facilities over a long period of years. 

On these various grounds of local need, 
of international operations, and of gov- 
ernmental impairment of the value of 
the sites of the existing fields, the com- 
mittee is convinced of the validity of its 
recommendations in connection with 
H. R. 3510, that the new field be con- 
structed. In addition, military leaders 
both here and in Alaska, as well as nu- 
merous public officials, have pointed out 
that the national-defense needs of the 
Territory are so great that the standby 
facilities supplied by this additional civil 
field would be of inestimable value to 
those charged with the defense respon- 
sibility in the event of an emergency aris- 
ing. The committee is of opinion that 
there is sufficient overriding national in- 
terest in the economy of the Territory 
and in air transportation in particular to 
justify a departure from existing policy 
with reference to joint local and Federal 
participation in the construction and op- 
eration of airports. I am in full accord 
with this view. 

I sincerely hope that the membership 
of the House will recognize the im- 
portance of providing this additional air- 
port facility, and will give the pending 
bill the support its importance entitles 
it to have. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill before the House, H. R. 3510, would 
provide a link of immeasurable strength 
to the international air transportation 
chain of the United States. That bill 
calis for construction of an international 
airportin Alaska. From all studies made 
by responsible persons, the site of that 
airport would be at Anchorage. 

Under the terms of this bill the Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator would con- 
struct, operate, and maintain a public 
airport “large enough for air commerce 
of the United States serving Alaska and 
foreign countries by way of Alaska 
points.” The Administrator could ac- 
quire land, not to exceed 5,000 acres, 
through purchase, lease, condemnation, 
or otherwise, for the airport. The bill 
further provides that the Administrator 
could lease, for periods not over 10 years, 
space or property within or upon the air- 
port for purposes essential or appropri- 
ate for the operation of the airport, and 
he would be permitted to enter into con- 
tracts for the performance of services at 
the airport in the way of food, lodging, 
sale of fuel, and so forth, for periods not 
longer than 10 years. 

Any buildings, lands, or property under 
the jurisdiction of any department, inde- 
pendent establishment or agency of the 
Federal Government could be transferred 
to the jurisdiction of the CAA Adminis- 
trator if found to be in excess to the 
needs of such department, establishment, 
or agency for use in connection with the 
airport. 

An appropriation in the amount of 
$8,000,000 would be authorized to carry 
out the purposes of the bill to be available 
until expended. 

Hearings on H. R. 3510 were held on 
July 16 of last year in Washington by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and were continued last sum- 
mer in Alaska when members of that 
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committee traveled to the Territory to 
study the transportation problems of 
Alaska. The measure has the unqualified 
support of that committee, the War De- 
partment, the Interior Department, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee. And for excel- 
lent reasons. 

Over a number of years Anchorage has 
spent considerable sums of money in 
building and developing its municipal 
airport at Merrill Field. Under ordinary 
circumstances Anchorage could expand 
the present airport for the ever-increas- 
ing needs of intra-Alaska airplane busi- 
ness. But circumstances are not ordi- 
nary. The present field cannot be ex- 
panded because of the proximity to the 
Army Establishment, known as Elmen- 
dorf Field. That field was built for and 
used in the national defense of our coun- 
try. It lies a little over 2 miles from Mer- 
rill Field. The Army has found it abso- 
lutely imperative to announce that it 
must withdraw permission for civilian 
aviation to use its field, as the expansion 
of the air transportation to, within, and 
through Alaska to the Orient will make 
operations of both Army and civilian air- 
craft hazardous. One consideration of 
many for the decision forced upon the 
Army is based upon reciprocal agree- 
ments with foreign countries in interna- 
tional air travel which will call for land- 
ing privileges in Alaska in exchange for 
landing privileges extended our carriers 
in foreign countries, and it is readily rec- 
ognized that landing on a military field 
would not be conducive to our best 
interests. E 

Without enactment of this bill, An- 
chorage would be without a commercial 
field large enough for the expanding 
needs of international air travel of which 
Anchorage is now the hub in Alaska. 
The Government, in establishing a new 
international air route to the Orient, 
picked Anchorage as the main stop on the 
Great Circle route. Certificates of con- 
venience and necessity have been issued 
and passengers are now traveling from 
the United States to the Orient by way of 
Anchorage. Adequate air facilities in 
Alaska are of vast importance to that in- 
ternational travel in which the United 
States is so active a participant. The 
further development of that travel is sig- 
nificant to the United States for stra- 
tegic, economic, cultural, and social rea- 
sons, all reasons readily understood and 
applauded. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
has estimated that as high as 75 percent 
of all American air-lines travel to the 
Orient will be flown via Alaska. It is 
anticipated that by 1957, 375,000 pas- 
sengers a year will fly this route. An- 
chorage is now a certified and essential 
stop in those operations, and, in fact, for 
logical reasons was chosen as that stop. 
In 1940, trade with Asia amounted to 
$1,500,000,000, and it cannot be denied 
that air transportation will cause sub- 
stantial increases in that trade. 

Anchorage is a major center of popu- 
lation, transportation, and trade distri- 
bution in the Territory. It depends 
largely upon air transportation for the 
movement of goods to carry on industry 
to supply the people not only in its vicin- 
ity but over wide areas of Alaska. It is 
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an essential air-base link with overseas 
and continental points. At the last 
census, Anchorage had 3,495 persons re- 
siding there, and in eight short years that 
population has expanded to an esti- 
mated 16,000. Anyone who really un- 
derstands the picture does not scoff at 
the predictions that within 5 years An- 
chorage will have a population of 50,000. 
And Anchorage is literally leaping ahead 
in the expansion of industry. It is a 
prime distribution center for the major 
portion of traffic flowing between the 
continental United States and Alaska. 
It is the Army headquarters in the Terri- 
tory, the base of the Alaska Railroad, , 
and a center of the Territory’s highway 
center. Weather conditions are most 
favorable. Its selection as the site of the 
contemplated international airport is 
ideal. 

A report rendered in 1947 by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration listed An- 
chorage’s Merrill Field in forty-sixth 
place out of 121 airports throughout the 
Nation in the number of air operations. 
In many months of 1947 Anchorage ex- 
ceeded such places as Buffalo, Boston, 
Akron, Dallas, Great Falls, Honolulu, 
Philadelphia, Portland, Oregon, San 
Diego, and other places and at times the 
Chicago Municipal Airport. In Septem- 
ber of 1944 the number of flights at that 
field exceeded the number at LaGuardia 
in New York and Boeing Field in Seattle 
for the same period. 

The establishment of the international 
airport at Anchorage is one of Govern- 
ment responsibility. Since Alaska is not 
yet a State, Congress has the special 
power and duty in the protection not 
only of the national interest but of the 
local interest in Alaska. : 

The Government’s interest in Alaska’s 
importance as an air center is reflected 
in establishment of an Alaska subcom- 
mittee of the Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee which was set up because of the in- 
tense interest of executive agencies in 
the economic development of the Terri- 
tory and the importance of Alaska to 
the development of air commerce with 
the Orient. The economic factors ac- 
companied by national defense consid- 
erations have given Alaska special im- 
portance from the aviation point of view. 

Civil aviation started in Alaska in 1924. 
The airplane is used on a wider scale 
in Alaska than anywhere else in the 
United States. Twenty-five persons out 
of every 1,000 in the United States use 
an airplane a year as compared with 
approximately 723 out of every 1,000 in 
Alaska. It is the only means of trans- 
portation in much of the Territory, and 
has gained the trust and respect of al- 
most every single resident in Alaska. 
Air transportation has played a more im- 
portant part in the transportation serv- 
ices of Alaska than it has in any other 
region of the United States. The air- 
plane brings vast areas in close touch 
with one another and eliminates to a 
great degree isolation within Alaska’s 
586,000 square miles. It is the common 
mode of transportation. Extraordinary 
use has been made of the airplane which 
has contributed so much to Alaska’s de- 
velopment. There are now some 35 air 
carriers operating within and between 
the Territory and the States. In 1934, 
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then Lieutenant Colonel Arnold—later 
General Arnold—stated he had to come 
to Alaska to really find a place where 
air transportation is taken as a matter 
of course and has become a necessary 
adjunct to the economic life of the 
country. 

The provisions of H. R. 3510 would 
result in enduring benefits, not only to 
Alaska but to the whole United States, 
as the aviation problem in Alaska is one 
of national concern. Such an interna- 
tional airport would augment the Mili- 
tary Establishment in Alaska. 

A little over 3 years ago a subcommit- 
tee of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee visited Alaska and 
stated that the airplane “is beyond ques- 
tion largely the solution of Alaska’s 
transportation problem. The advantage 
would not only be for the benefit of the 
people of Alaska but for the benefit of all 
the people throughout the United 
States.” 

Civilian air carriers have the respon- 
sibility of providing the development 
of air transportation which is clearly 
needed, both from the standpoint of our 
civilian economy and the national de- 
fense. The Government has the pri- 
mary responsibility of furnishing facili- 
ties for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of adequate air transportation in 
establishing an international airport at 
Anchorage. In that way the Govern- 
ment, in recognizing its duty, would pro- 
vide the facilities to enable this country 
to maintain its dominant position in the 
field of international air transportation. 

There is no real need to emphasize the 
fact here, but it is obvious that an inter- 
national airport of the type contemplated 
would be an invaluable adjunct to the 
armed services. We cannot have too 
many airports there. ‘They constitute 
the base for the entire defensive program 
in Alaska which is of such high impor- 
tance to this Nation. Likewise obvious 
is the need for an international airport 
for civilian use as contrasted with purely 
military use. We have not yet forgot- 
ten—and I hope we shall never forget— 
the part played in prosecution of World 
War II by our civilian air-transport sys- 
tem. Especially in Alaska, so close to 
the shores of Asia, is there an urgent 
need to keep that system strong and to 
make it ever stronger. 

I hope the House will pass H. R. 3510. 
It has the support of the Departments 
of National Defense and the Interior. It 
had the unanimous support of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 
Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 


adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
11 o’clock tomorrow. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include there- 
in a resolution. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include an editorial from the Stars 
and Stripes. 

Mr. CLASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in five separate 
instances and in each to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include two 
newspaper articles. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. ARNOLD and Mr. HAND asked 
and were given permission to extend their 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
REeEcorD. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Hucu D. Scort, Jr. (at the 
request of Mr. Stmpson of Pennsylvania), 
for the rest of the week, on account of 


death in family. 

To Mrs. Dovcias (at the request of 
Mr. HouiriELpD), for today, on account of 
illness, 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H.R. 408. An act for the relief of Lawson 
Ashby and others; 

H. R. 431. An act for the relief of Columbia 
Hospital, South Carolina; 

H. R. 621. An act for relief of Vera Frances 
Elicker; 

H. R. 697. An act for relief of Mrs. Essie N. 
Fannin and others; 

H.R.993. An act for relief of the estate 
of Norman C. Cobb and others; 

H.R.1131. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim or 
claims of Charles L. Baker; 

H.R.11389. An act for the relief of Dr. Gi- 
sela Perl (Krausz) ; 

H.R.1152. An act for relief of Mrs. Inga 
Patterson, widow of F. X. Patterson; 

H. R. 1298. An act for relief of Anastasios 
Panage Ionnatos; 

H. R. 1654. An act for relief of the estate 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Campbell; 

H.R. 1864. An act for relief of Mrs. Raiford 
D. Smith; 

H.R. 1929. An act for relief of Edwin Os- 
good Cogan and others. 

H.R. 2012, An act for relief of Mrs. Pearl 
Cole; 

H. R. 2161. An act to amend the Synthetic 
Liquid Fuel Act; 

H.R. 2268. An act for relief of Charles E, 
Crook and B. L. Fielder; 
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H.R. 2293. An act to amend the Great 
Lakes Navigation Regulation Act; 

H.R. 2373. An act for relief of Stanley- 
Yelverton, Inc.; 

H. R. 2374. An act for relief of Nita H. 
Stanley; 

H.R. 3742. An act for relief of Robert Wil- 
helm Gerling; 

H. R. 3964. An act for relief of Thomas D. 
Sherrard; 

H. R. 3973. An act relating to compensation 
of commissioners for Alaska; 

H.R. 4331. An act for relief of Bertha M. 
Rogers; 

H. R. 4541. An act for relief of Jesse F. Can- 
non and others; 

H.R. 4570. An act for relief of Howard A. 
Yeager; 

H. R. 4980. An act relating to acquisition 
by the United States of State-owned lands 
within Glacier National Park, Mont., and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 3936. An act to authorize Park Police 
to make arrests in District of Columbia en- 
virons; and 

H.R. 3175. An act to add certain public and 
other lands to the Shasta National Forest, 
Calif. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned to meet tomorrow, March 11, 
1948, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1378. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the Army 
or his duly authorized representative to quit- 
claim a perpetual easement over certain lands 
adjacent to:the Fort Myers Army Airfield, 
Fla.; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1379. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting two drafts of proposed bills, first, to 
amend section 5, Home Owners’ Loan Act of 
1933, and for other purposes; second, to per- 
mit Federal savings and loan associations to 
convert into savings and loan type institu- 
tions under State law; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1380. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a copy of a 
map entitled “Principal Natural Gas Pipe 
Lines in the United States and Communities 
Served With Natural, Manufactured, and 
Mixed Gas, 1947”; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: .« 


Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Concurrent Resolution 
144. Concurrent resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to have printed 
additional copies of a special subcommittee 
report and appendix on the United States 
Information Service in Europe; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1544). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Concurrent Resolution 
143. Concurrent resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the hearings 
relative to reduction of individual income 
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taxes held before the Committee on Ways 
and Means; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1545). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Concurrent Resolution 
142. Concurrent resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of parts 4 and 5 
of the hearings relative to revenue revisions, 
1947-48, held before the Committee on Ways 
and Means; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1546). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BISHOP: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 1547. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. 8S. 13806. An act relating to the con- 
struction and disposition of the San Jacinto- 
San Vicente aqueduct; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1548). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 499. Resolution providing 
for consideration of H. R. 5470. A bill to 
repeal subsecti@én (b) of section 8 of the act 
of December 30, 1947; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1549). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio: Committee on Rules. 
House Concurrent Resolution 155. Concur- 
rent resolution to continue the Joint Com- 
mittee on Housing beyond March 15, 1948, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1550). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. WELCH. Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 5122. A bill to amend section 9 of the 
act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 512); with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1551). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DONDERO: 

H.R. 5795. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a courthouse to accommodate the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H.R. 5796. A bill relating to the functions 
of the General Accounting Office under the 
Contract Settlement Act of 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 5797. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator to transfer and convey 
certain property to the city of High Point, 
N. C.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H.R. 5798. A bill increasing the immigra- 
tion quotas for Italy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNGBLOOD: 

H.R. 5799. A bill to amend section 13 of 
the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended, 
to provide for the disposition of surplus real 
property to States, political subdivisions, and 
municipalities for use as public parks, recre- 
ational areas, and historic-monument sites, 
end for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 5800. A bill to appropriate $800,000 
for the construction of a building at Knox- 
ville, Iowa; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

7 By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 5801. A bill to authorize the payment 
of employees of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for overtime duty performed at estab- 
lishments which prepare virus, serum, toxin, 
or analogous products for use in the treat- 
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ment of domestic animals; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 5802. A bill to provide for the proper 
administration of laws providing relief and 
other benefits to former member of the armed 
forces of the United States and to the de- 
pendents of deceased former members of such 
forces; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.R. 5803. A bill relating to the extension 
to transferors and transferees in nontaxable 
reorganization of unused  excess-profits 
credit carry-overs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. R. 5804. A bill to authorize the Director 
of the Census to furnish information to in- 
dividuals for certain purposes without 
charge; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. BLACKNEY: 

H. R. 5805. A bill to extend the time with- 
in which application for the benefits of the 
Mustering-Out Payment Act of 1944 may be 
made by veterans discharged from the armed 
forces before the effective date of such act; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 5806. A bill to extend veterans’ pref- 
erence benefits to the fathers of certain ex- 
servicemen and ex-servicewomen; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 5807. A bill to amend the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H.R. 5808. A bill to continue on a perma- 
nent basis a system of nurseries and nursery 
schools for the day-care of school-age and 
under-school-age children in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H.R. 5809. A bill to provide for the treat- 
ment of sexual psychopaths in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 5810. A bill to provide pensions for 
veterans of World War I; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TWYMAN: 

H.R. 5811. A bill increasing the immigra- 
tion quotas for Italy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. J. Res. 347. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Postmaster General to withhold the 
awarding of star-route contracts for a period 
of 60 days; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HARRISON: z 

H. J. Res. 348. Joint resolution to provide 
for the maintenance for public use of certain 
highways in the Shenandoah National Park; 
to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. HESS: 

H. Res. 498. Resolution inquiring into the 
sinkings and damage done to United States 
Army transports; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Virginia, ratifying the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relating to the terms of 
office of the President; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. KLEIN introduced a bill (H. R. 5812) 
for the relief of Alberta Manna, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1522. By the SPEAKER: petition of Mrs. 
Nora Kinney and others, petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
passage of S. 265; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1523. Also, petition of the secretary, Frater- 
nal Order of the Odd Fellows of Puerto Ricu, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the colonial status of Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

1524. Also, petition of Mrs. William Marcus, 
Orlando, Fla., and others, petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1525. Also, petition of Arthur J. Bowen, 
Cassadaga, Fla., and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1526. Also, petition of Mrs. Mary E. Dux- 
bury, St. Petersburg, Fla., and others, peti- 
tioning. consideration of their resolution with 
reference to endorsement of the Townsend 
plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1527. Also, petition of Ruey E. Collins, St. 
Cloud, Fla., and others, petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 11, 1948 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 2, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Christ, who givest peace to every 
believing heart, bestow that gift upon us 
now, for we are troubled and uneasy. 
Events in our world take away our hope 
and shatter our peace. We need to be 
reassured that peace is still possible and 
that God’s will shall yet be done upon 
the earth. 

We believe that God’s judgments are 
sure and altogether right, but we do 
wonder how long Thou wilt suffer godless 
men to defy Thee and to destroy the 
dreams Thou hast planted in human 
hearts. May we trust, not in bombs, 
however powerful, but in Thee, in Thy 
might, in Thy love, in Thy plan, and in 
our secret weapon, the prayers of them 
that love Thee. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 10, 1948, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by‘ Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 2744. An act to provide for the elimi- 
nation of Regular Army and Regular Air 
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Force officers and for the retirement of offi- 
cers, warrant officers, and enlisted men of 
the Regular Army and the Regular Air Force, 
and to provide retirement benefits for mem- 
bers of the Reserve components of the Army 
of the United States, the Air Force of the 
United States, United States Navy and 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard; and 

H.R.3510. An act to authorize the con- 
struction, protection, cperation, and mainte- 
nance of a public airport in the Territory of 
Alaska. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. Con. Res. 142. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
parts 4 and 5 of the hearings relative to reve- 
nue revisions, 1947-48, held before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means; 

H. Con. Res. 143. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings relative to reduction of indi- 
vidual income taxes held before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means; and 

H. Con. Res. 144. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
to have printed additional copies of a special 
subcommittee report and appendix on the 
United States Information Service in Europe. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


MAP OF PRINCIPAL NATURAL-GAS 
PIPE LINES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commission, 
transmitting, for the information of the 
Senate, a copy of that Commission’s 
newly issued map entitled “Principal 
Natural-Gas Pipe Lines in the United 
States and Communities Served With 
Natural, Manufactured, and Mixed Gas, 
1947,” which, with the accompanying 
map, was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the President pro tempore and 
referred as indicated: 


A petition of several citizens of the United 
States, praying for the establishment of a 
Jewish state in Palestine; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Myra S. Barnes, of Staten Island, N. Y., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit the dumping of garbage on land 
within 5 miles of any shore or city, except 
by a bona fide tiller of the soil (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Municipal 
Council of St. Thomas and St. John, V. L., 
protesting against any amendment to the 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands until the 
inhabitants of said islands have had an op- 
portunity to first review and express their 
opinion; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Municipal 
Council of St. Thomas and St. John, V. L., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to 
grant to the Virgin Islands $2,000,000 for the 
construction of two modern de luxe hotels 
at St. Thomas and St. Croix, V. I., to be 
turned over to an American hotel association 
for operation; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF PUBLIC POWER LEAGUE 
OF WASHINGTON REGARDING PUBLIC 
POWER AND RECLAMATION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and to have printed 
in the Recorp resolutions adopted by the 
Public Power League of Washington at 
Vancouver, Wash., relating to the devel- 
opment of public power in the North- 
west iu its relation to certain provisions 
of the Reclamation Act of 1939. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

, The Public Power League of Washington, 
Inc., through its president, Ken Billington, 
and secretary, Maude E. Swick, and 48 other 
residents of the Third Congressional District 
of the State of Washington, urges Congress 
to consider the three resolutions passed by 
the’assembly recently at Vancouver, Wash.: 


“Resolution 1 


“Whereas the development of the North- 
west has been hampered in the field of rec- 
lamation and public power by the subversive 
influence of special interest groups; and 

“Whereas these groups operate under var- 
ious names, often misleading, stating they 
are interested in soil conservation, reclama- 
tion, and public power; and 

“Whereas associations with genuine in- 
terest in the progress of the Pacific Northwest 
are frequently infiltrated with a subversive 
element with the purpose to hamper their 
interested efforts: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we urge the National Rec- 
lamation Association and the Department 
of the Interior to safeguard democratic proc- 
esses in their activities and to avoid undue 
influence of special interest groups seeking 
selfish ends.” 

“Resolution 2 

“Whereas there is a Nation-wide and im- 
minent Northwest shortage of electrical 
energy: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved— 

“1, The Public Power League of Washing- 
ton, Inc., reaffirms its faith in public power 
development as a corollary of irrigation as 
the most beneficial and efficient means of 
providing ample electrical energy for every 
use. 

“2. That we commend the Bonneville Ad- 
ministration and the Columbia Basin Recla- 
mation Association for the efforts they have 
put forth to meet any emergency involved 
in shortage of electrical power and their ef- 
fective coordination and planning under dif- 
ficult conditions. 

“3. We ask the utmost cooperation from 
both State and Federal governmental bodies 
in the efforts of the Bonneville Administra- 
tion to erect additional facilities for the pro- 
duction of electrical energy and we, as an 
association, pledge our complete cooperation 

toward this end.” 
“Resolution 3 

‘Whereas the conservation and effective use 
of water resources of the Columbia River and 
its tributaries is undeniably essential to the 
welfare of all the people of the Pacific North- 
west; and 

“Whereas the present low rate for elec- 
trical energy has attracted many industries 
and particularly light metal industries to the 
Northwest; and 

“Whereas the Rockwell bill (H. R. 2873) 
as amended is detrimental to the interests 
of the Northwest, and if passed in its present 
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form would make it mandatory for Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee to increase their power 
rates; and 

“Whereas the present low rate has been 
given a clean bill of health and as a matter 
of sound business practice has worked out 
satisfactorily for the Government, as the 
complete repayment of the costs of the Bon- 
neville dam 5 years ahead of schedule has 
been made possible when the Bonneville Ad- 
ministration made an advance payment of 
#2,100,000 toward the cost of amortizing the 
investment in the power facilities of the 
project; and 

“Whereas any raise in the Bonneville rate 
would cause the Northwest to lose many of 
the light metal industries: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, The Public Power League of 
Washington, Inc. urges the Congress to re- 
ject the Rockwell bill as amended, and to 
enact legislation which will set the amorti- 
zation period of each individual project for 
such as will allow each one to pay out at 
the present rate, whether it be 40 or 90 
years.” 

Adopted February 9, 1948. 

KEN BILLINGTON, President. 
MAubdE E. Swick, Secretary. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have a 
brief letter from Omar B. Ketchum, for- 
merly mayor of Topeka, and now direc- 
tor of the national legislative service 
for the Veterans of Foreign Wars, in 
which is set forth the position of that 
organization with respect to universal 
military training. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to present the letter for appropria- 
ate reference, and request that it be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the RecorpD, as follows: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
.. OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1948. 
To All Members of the Eightieth Congress: 

This is to advise that the position of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
with respect to universal military training 
remains unchanged. Over a long period of 
years the Veterans of Foreign Wars has 
championed and demanded the adoption of 
a system of universal military training for 
the United States. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars in its 1947 
national encampment held last September 
in Cleveland, Ohio, reaffirmed its traditional 
stand in favor of universal military training 
and unanimously endorsed a bill identified 
as H. R. 4278, now pending on the Union 
Calendar of the House of Representatives. 
It is urgently requested in view of the present 
world situation that immediate action be 
taken by the Congress to expedite the prompt 
passage of H. R. 4278. 

Respectfully yours, 
Omar B. KETcHum, 
Director, National Legislative Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ECTON, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

S. 2181. A bill to ratify the administrative 
promotions of employees on military fur- 
lough from the field postal service, in cer- 
tain cases, and for related purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 975). 

By Mr. THYE, from the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service: 
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8. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution authorizing 
the issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the poultry business in the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 976); 

S. J. Res. 158. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the eighty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 977); 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the creation of the Territory of 
Minnesota; without amendment (Rept. No. 
978); 

S. J. Res. 189. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
in honor of the Five Civilized Tribes of In- 
dians in Oklahoma; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 979); and 

H. J. Res. 251. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the coming of the Swedish pioneers 
to the Middle West; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 980). 

By Mr. COOPER, from the Committee on 
Public Works: 

S.J. Res. 155. Joint resolution rescinding 
an order of the Federal Power Commission 
authorizing redevelopment of the Wilder Dam 
project; with amendments (Rept. No. 981). 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a report for the month 
of February 1948, from the chairman of 
a certain committee, in response to Sen- 
ate Resolution 319 (78th Cong.), relative 
to persons employed by committees who 
are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or any committee thereof, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UnitTep StaTes SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
March 5, 1948. 
To the Senate: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
name of persons employed by the commit- 
tee who are not full-time employees of the 
Senate or of the committee for the month 
of February 1948, in compliance with the 
terms of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to 
August 23, 1944: 

Milton M. Mayer, 4817 Thirty-sixth Street 
NW.; Public Housing Administration; an- 
nual rate of salary, $7,341. 

Leona V. MacKinnon, 1443 Spring Road 
NW.; Social Security Administration; annual 
rate of salary, $9,975. 

E. D. MILLIKIN, 
Chairman. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. REVERCOMB: 

S. 2288. A bill to provide for the sale at 
cost of Public Housing Administration proj- 
ect, West Virginia, 46011; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

S. 2289. A bill to amend the Flood Con- 
trol Act of July 24, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

8.2290. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator and the Postmaster 
General to finance the construction of post 
offices, in certain cases, by borrowing from 
local lending institutions; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 
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By Mr. GURNEY: 

8. 2291. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army or his duly authorized repre- 
sentative to quitclaim a perpetual easement 
over certain lands adjacent to the Fort 
Myers Army Airfield, Fla.; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. 2292. A bill to provide an appropriate 
memorial to deceased servicemen of World 
War II whose bodies have not been recovered 
or identified or have been buried at sea by 
providing for having their names inscribed 
on the walls of chapels and other memorial 
edifices erected by the Government; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2293. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Alma 
V. Ward; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2294. A bill for the relief of Catherine 
A. Glesener; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 3 

§S. 2295. A bill to direct the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau to conduct experiments with 
respect to methods of ‘controlling rainfall; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


CONTINUATION OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSING 


Mr. CAIN submitted the following con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 45), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), Tha* section 
3 of the concurrent resolution entitled 
“Concurrent resolution to establish a joint 
congressional committee to be known as the 
Joint Committee on Housing” (H. Con. Res. 


104, 80th Cong.), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 


“Sec. 3. The committee shall from time 
to time report to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives the results of its study 
and investigation, together with such recom- 
mendations as to necessary legislation and 
such other recommendations as it may deem 
advisable. The committee shall make a pre- 
liminary report not later than March 15, 
1948, and shall make its final report not 
later than June 80, 1948. Reports under 
this section may be transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, if the Senate or the 
House of Representatives, as the case may be, 
is not in session.” 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. TAFT submitted two amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 2202) to promote the general wel- 
fare, national interest, and foreign policy 
of the United States through necessary 
economic and financial assistance to 
foreign countries which undertake to 
cooperate with each other in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of economic 
conditions essential to a peaceful and 
prosperous world, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADMISSION OF CERTAIN EUROPEAN DISs- 
PLACED PERSONS FOR PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE—AMENDMENT 


Mr. REVERCOMB submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 2242) to authorize for 
a limited period of time the admission 
into the United States of certain Euro- 
pean displaced persons for permanent 
residence, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles, and referred, as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 2744. An act to provide for the elim- 
ination of Regular Army and Regular Air 
Force officers and for the retirement of offi- 
cers, warrant officers, and enlisted men of the 
Regular Army and the Regular Air Force, 
and to provide retirement benefits for mem- 
bers of the Reserve components of the Army 
of the United States, the Air Force of the 
United States, United States Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R.3510. An act to authorize the con- 
struction, protection, operation, and main- 
tenance of a public airport in the Territory 
of Alaska; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


THE CRISIS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA—AD- 
DRESS BY JURAJ SLAVIK, FORMER 
AMBASSADOR FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
{Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address de- 

livered by Hon. Juraj Slavik, former Am- 

bassador from Czechoslovakia, on March 10, 

1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM AND 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING—AD- 
DRESS BY NATIONAL COMMANDER 
O’NEIL 
[Mr. O’CONOR asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address on the 

European recovery program and universal 

military training, delivered by James F. 

O'Neil, national commander of the American 

Legion, at the War Memorial, Baltimore, 

Md., March 3, 1948, which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 


THE SOUTH REACTS—EDITORIAL FROM 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


[Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The South Reacts” published in 
the Christian Science Monitor of February 
12, 1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO BE AN AMERI- 
CAN?—ARTICLE BY E. E. PATTON 
[Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article on 
what it means to be an American, by E. E. 
Patton from the Knoxville Journal, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it is 
imperative that a unanimous-consent 
request be made that a subcommittee 
of the Small Business Committee study- 
ing the oil situation be permitted to sit 
long enough to conclude its hearings this 
afternoon I ask unanimous consent 
that such permission be granted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, permission is granted. 


INACTIVE-DUTY TRAINING PAY FOR THE 
ORGANIZED RESERVE CORPS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1174) to provide for inactive duty 
training pay for the Organized Reserve 
Corps, to provide uniform standards for 
inactive duty training pay for all Re- 
serve components of the armed forces, 
and for other purposes; which was, to 
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strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That section 1 of the National Defense Act, 
as amended, be further amended by striking 
out the words “‘the Officers Reserve Corps, the 
Organized Reserves, and the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “and the Organized Reserve Corps.” 

Sec. 2. That section 37a of the National 
Defense Act of 1916, as amended, is amended 
by deleting therefrom the following sentence: 
“A Reserve officer shall not be entitled to pay 
and allowances except when on active duty.” 

Sec, 3. That section 14 of the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942, as amended, be amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. Reserve and National Guard 
Personnel: (a) Officers, warrant officers, and 
enlisted personnel of the Reserve components 
of any of the services mentioned in the title 
of this act, when on active duty in the service 
of the United States, shall be entitled to 
receive the same pay and allowances as are 
authorized for persons of corresponding grade 
and length of service in the Regular Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, or Public 
Health Service. 

“(b) Officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
personnel of the Reserve components of any 
of the services mentioned in the title of this 
act, when participating in full-time training 
or other full-time duty (provided for or au- 
thorized in the National Defense Act as 
amended, or in the Naval Reserve Act of 1938, 
as amended, or in other provisions of law, in- 
cluding participation in exercises or per- 
formance of the duties provided for by sec- 
tions 94, 97, and 99 of the National Defense 
Act, as amended) shall receive the same pay 
and allowances as are authorized for persons 
of corresponding grade and length of service 
in the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, or Public Health Service: Pro- 
vided, That they may be given additional 
training or other duty as provided for by 
law, without pay, as may be authorized by 
the head of the Department concerned, with 
their consent, and when such authorized 
training or other duty without pay is per- 
formed they may in the discretion of the head 
of the Department concerned, be furnished 
with transportation to and from such duty, 
with subsistence en route, and, during the 
performance of such duty, be furnished with 
subsistence and quarters in kind or com- 
mutation thereof at a rate to be fixed from 
time to time by the head of the Depart- 
ment concerned. 

“(c) Under such regulations as the head 
of the Department concerned may prescribe, 
and to the extent provided for by law and 
by appropriations, officers, warrant officers, 
and enlisted personnel of the National 
Guard of the United States, Organized Re- 
serve Corps, Naval Reserve, and Marine Corps 
Reserve, shall receive compensation at the 
rate of one-thirtieth of the monthly base 
pay including longevity pay, authorized for 
such persons when on active duty in the 
armed forces of the United States, for each 
regular period of instruction, or period of 
appropriate duty, at which they shall have 
been engaged for not less than 2 hours, in- 
cluding those performed on Sundays and 
holicays, or for the performance of such 
other equivalent training, instruction, or 
duty or appropriate duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the head of the Department con- 
cerned: Provided, That personnel required 
to perform aerial flights, parachute jump- 
ing, glider flights, or submarine duty shall 
receive the increases in pay provided for by 
law for personnel in such status: Provided 
further, That for each of the several classes 
of organizations prescribed for the National 
Guard of the United States, the Organized 
Reserve Corps, Naval Reserve, and Marine 
Corps Reserve, the rules applicable to each 
of which services and classes within services 
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may differ, the head of the Department con- 
cerned: (1) Shall prescribe minimum stand- 
ards which must be met before an assembly 
for driil or other equivalent period of train- 
ing, instruction, or duty or appropriate duties 
may be credited for pay purposes, which 
minimum standards may require the presence 
for duty of officers and enlisted personnel 
equal to or in excess of a minimum number 
or percentage of unit strength for a specified 
period of time with participation in a pre- 
scribed character of training; (2) shall pre- 
scribe the maximum number of assemblies, 
or periods of other equivalent training, in- 
struction, or duty or appropriate duties, 
which may be counted for pay purposes in 
each fiscal year; (3) shall prescribe the 
maximum number of assemblies, or periods 
of other equivalent training, instruction, or 
duty or appropriate duties which can be 
counted for pay purposes in lesser periods 
of time; and (4) shall prescribe the mini- 
mum number of assemblies or periods of 
other equivalent training, instruction, or 
duty or appropri.te duties, which must be 
completed in stated periods of time before 
the personnel of organizations or units can 
qualify for pay: And provided further, That 
the provisions of this paragraph shall not 
apply when such persons are entitled to re- 
ceive full pay and allowances as provided 
for in paragraphs (a) and (b) of this section. 

“(d) In addition to pay provided in para- 
graph (c) of this section, officers of the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States, Organized 
Reserve Corps, Naval Reserve, and Marine 
Corps Reserve, commanding organizations 
having administrative functions connected 
therewith shall, whether or not such officers 
belong to such organizations, receive not 
more than $240 a year for the faithful per- 
formance of such administrative functions 
under such regulations as the head of the De- 
partment concerned may prescribe; and for 
the purpose of determining how much shall 
be paid to such officers so performing such 
functions, the head of the Department con- 
cerned may, from time to time, divide them 
into classes and fix the amount payable to 
the officers in each class: Provided, That the 
provisions of this paragraph shall not apply 
when such persons are entitled to receive 
full pay and allowances as provided for in 
paragraphs (a) and (b) of this section.” 

Sec. 4. That section 55a of the National 
Defense Act of 1916, as amended, be amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 55a. Organized Reserve Corps—Or- 
ganization and training: The Organized Re- 
serve Corps shall include the personnel and 
units of the Officers Reserve Corps, the En- 
listed Reserve Corps, and the Organized Re- 
serves. The Secretary of the Army shall pre- 
scribe all necessary and proper regulations 
for the recruiting, organization, government, 
administration, training, inspections, and 
mobilization of the Organized Reserve Corps, 
and shall detail such officers and enlisted 
personnel of the Regular Army and Organized 
Reserve Corps, and shall make available such 
material, uniforms, arms, supplies, equip- 
ment, and other facilities of the Army, or pro- 
cured from funds appropriated for the pur- 
pose as he may deem necessary and advisable 
for the development, training, instruction, 
and administration of the Organized Re- 
serve Corps and the care of Government 
property issued to the members and units of 
the Organized Reserve Corps. Any or all 
rnembers of the Organized Reserve Corps may 
be formed into military organizations, which 
in turn may be sponsored by civilian or- 
ganizations as affiliated units. 

“Organized Reserve Corps units will be of 
three classes, varying in degree of organ- 
ization, as follows: 

“1, Those combat and service types or- 
ganized with a full complement of officers 
and men: Provided, That there will be in- 
cluded in this category only those units 
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which are considered necessary for prompt 
mobilization. 

“2. Those combat and service types gen- 
erally organized with a full complement of 
Officers and an enlisted cadre. 

“3. Those combat and service types gen- 
erally organized with a full complement of 
Officers only. 

“Under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Army may prescribe, personnel of the 
Organized Reserve Corps shall assemble for 
drill, training, instruction, or other duty and 
shall participate in encampments, maneuvers, 
or other exercises: Provided, That assemblies 
for such duty under such regulations for 
members of the Organized Reserve Corps 
assigned to fully organized units shall be on 
the same minimum basis as now or here- 
after prescribed for the National Guard: 
Provided further, That other units of the 
Organized Reserve Corps may be assembled, 
under such regulations, for such duty; how- 
ever, personnel of these units may not re- 
ceive pay in any one fiscal year for a total 
number of regular periods of instruction, 
or periods of appropriate duty, at which 
they shall have been engaged for not less 
than 2 hours, or for the performance of 
such other equivalent training, instruction, 
or duty or appropriate duties as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Army 
in accordance with subsection (c), section 
14, Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as 
amended, in excess of 50 percent of the 
number of such assemblies authorized for 
personnel assigned to similar positions in the 
National Guard: Provided further, That 
members of the Organized Reserve Corps not 
assigned to table of organization units may 
be required to perform duties as prescribed 
by such regulations and receive credit for 
regular periods of instruction or duty, for 
pay purposes, up to the same maximum as 
prescribed herein for members of units of 
the Organized Reserve Corps, other than 
fully organized’ type units: And provided 
further, That members of the Organized Re- 
serve Corps classified in scientific or special- 
ist categories, or members of the Organized 
Reserve Corps, whether or not assigned to 
a unit, who, under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Army, are designated 
for a mobilization day assignment, may be 
required to perform duties as prescribed by 
such regulations and receive credit for regu- 
lar drill periods for pay purposes on the 
same minimum basis as prescribed herein 
for members of the Organized Reserve Corps 
in fully organized type units. 

“Under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Army may prescribe, personnel of the 
Organized Reserve Corps may receive com- 
pensation as provided in section 14 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as amended, 
for attending periods of instruction, or pe- 
riods of appropriate duty, duly prescribed 
under the authority of the Secretary of the 


- Army, including those performed on Sun- 


days and holidays, or for the performance 
of such other equivalent training, instruc- 
tion, or duty or appropriate duties, as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Army. 

“Members of the Organized Reserve Corps 
in receipt of pay for the performance of 
drills, or other equivalent training, instruc- 
tion, or duty or appropriate duties, may be 
required to perform such active duty or 
training duty, not to exceed 15 days an- 
nually, as may be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Army: Provided, That they may 
be given additional training or other duty, 
either with or without pay, as may be au- 
thorized, with their consent, by direction of 
the Secretary of the Army: Provided fur- 
ther, That when authorized training or other 
duty without pay is performed by members 
of the Organized Reserve Corps they may in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Army 
be furnished with transportation to and 
from such duty, with subsistence en route, 
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and, during the performance of such duty, 
be furnished subsistence and quarters in 
kind or commutation thereof at a rate to 
be fixed from time to time by the head of 
the Department concerned.” 

Sec. 5. (a) That section 92 of the National 
Defense Act of 1916, as amended, be further 
amended by changing the period at the end 
of said section to a colon and adding the fol- 
lowing: “Provided further, That members of 
the National Guard of the United States may 
be given additional training or other duty, 
either with or without pay, as may be au- 
thorized, with their consent, by direction 
of the Secretary of the Army: And provided 
further, That when authorized training or 
other duty without pay is performed by mem- 
bers of the National Guard of the United 
States they may in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Army be furnished with trans- 
portation to and from such duty, with sub- 
sistence en route, and, during the perform- 
ance of such duty, be furnished subsistence 
and quarters in kind or commutation there- 
of at a rate to be fixed from time to time by 
the Secretary of the Army.”. 

(b) That the portion of section 109 of the 
National Defense Act, as amended, which 
precedes the final proviso of such section, 
be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 109. Pay for National Guard officers: 


Under such regulations as the Secretary of - 


the Army may prescribe, officers and warrant 
officers of the National Guard of the United 
States may receive compensation as pro- 
vided in section 14 of the Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942, as amended, for attending reg- 
ular periods of instruction, or periods of 
appropriate duty, duly prescribed under the 
authority of the Secretary of the Army, in- 
cluding drills performed on Sundays and 
holidays, or for the performance of such 
other equivalent training, instruction, or 
duty or appropriate duties, as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Army.” 

(c) That the portion of section 110 of the 
National Defense Act, as amended, which 
precedes the first proviso of such section, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 110. Pay for National Guard enlisted 
men: Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Army may prescribe, enlisted men 
of the National Guard of the United States 
may receive compensation as provided in 
section 14 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 
1942, as amended, for attending regular 
periods of duty and instruction duly pre- 
scribed under the authority of the Secretary 
of the Army, including those performed on 
Sundays and holidays.” 

Sec. 6. The provisions of this act shall be 
applicable to the Department of the Air 
Force: Provided, That all references therein 
to the Secretary of the Army, the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the Regular Army, the Na- 
tional Guard and the National Guard of the 
United States, the Organized Reserve Corps, 
the Officers Reserve Corps, the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps, and the Organized Reserves, 
shall be construed for the purposes of this 
section as referring to the Secretary of the 
Air Force, the Department of the Air Force, 
the Regular Air Force, the Air National 
Guard, the Air Force Reserve, the officers sec- 
tion of the Air Force Reserve, the enlisted 
section of the Air Force Reserve, and person- 
ne! of the Organized Reserves transferred to 
the Department of the Air Force, respec- 
tively. 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, this is 
a bill passed by the Senate July 23, 1947. 
Recently, on March 9, the House passed 
the bill with certain technical amend- 
ments necessary because of unification of 
the armed forces. I move that the Sen- 


ate concur in the amendment of the 
House. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
CERTAIN HEARINGS RELATIVE TO 
REVENUE REVISIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 142, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That, in accord- 
ance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the 
Printing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the 
Committee on Ways and Means be, and is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to have 
printed for its use 1,000 additional copies 
each of parts 4 and 5 of the hearings relative 
to revenue revisions, 1947-48, held before said 
committee during the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress. 


Mr. JENNER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
the concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS RELATING TO REDUCTION 
OF INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 143, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in accord- 
ance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the 
Printing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the 
Committee on Ways and Means be, and is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to have 
printed for its use 1,500 additional copies 
of the hearings relative to reduction of 
individual income taxes, held before said 
committee during the current session. 


Mr. JENNER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
the concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF RE- 
PORT AND APPENDIX ON UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION SERVICE IN 
EUROPE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 144, which as read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) , That in accordance 
with paragraph 8 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Represent- 
atives be, and is hereby, authorized and em- 
powered to have printed not to exceed five 
thousand additional copies each of the report 
and appendix of the special Mundt subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
covering an investigation during September 
and October 1947 of the United States Infor- 
mation Service in Europe and the conditions 
affecting it, pursuant to provisions of H. Res. 
295. 


Mr. JENNER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
the concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. . 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 
The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and for- 
eign policy of the United States through 
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necessary economic and financial assist- 
ance to foreign countries which under- 
‘take to cooperate with each other in the 
establishment and maintenance of eco- 
nomic conditions essential to a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 

Mr. WHERRY. The distinguished 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. CapreHartT] 
is ready to propose an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from In- 
diana. Does he yield for the purpose of 
having a quorum called? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 





The 


Aiken Hatch O’Conor 
Baldwin Hawkes O’Daniel 
Ball Hayden O'Mahoney 
Barkley Hickenlooper Overton 
Brewster Hill Pepper 
Bricker Hoey Reed 

Bridges Holland Revercomb 
Brooks Ives Robertson, Va. 
Buck Jenner Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Russell 

Byrd Johnston, 8. C. Saltonstall 
Cain Kem Smith 
Capehart Kilgore Sparkman 
Capper Knowland Stennis 
Chavez Langer Stewart 
Connally Lodge Taft 

Cooper Lucas Taylor 
Cordon McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Downey McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Dworshak McFarland Thye 
Eastland McGrath Tobey 

Ecton McKellar Umstead 
Ellender Magnuson Vandenberg 
Ferguson Maybank Watkins 
Flanders Millikin Wherry 
George Moore Wiley 

Green Murray Williams 
Gurney Myers Wilson 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. BusH- 
FIELD], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Matone], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy], and the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. MorsE] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. WHITE] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FuLsRIGHT] 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] are absent because of iliness. 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
McManon] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
WacnNer] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty- 
four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I rise 
to discuss a substitute for Senate bill 
2202, the European Recovery Act. The 
substitute has been printed and I am 
sure is on the desks of Senators. 

In view of the importance of conti- 
nuity in my remarks, I request that I be 
permitted to conclude my statement 
without interruption. However, upon 


the completion of my remarks I sincerely 
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hope for and will welcome a most thor- 
ough discussion of my proposal, as I am 
as vitally interested in the question of 
European recovery as is any other Mem- 
ber of this body. 

Mr. President, I think this is a good 
time to stop, look, and listen and to 
draw upon our experiences during the 
172 years since the founding of our Gov- 
ernment. We must weigh every angle of 
the problem before us very carefully. 
We can welk afford to temper our haste 
sufficiently to study the lessons which 
were taught by those past experiences. 

The trail of American success is not 
without its thorny places. There have 
been mistakes in judgment. There have 
been failures of purpose. Those errors 
have been overcome by the will of the 
people of this great Nation to continue 
against all obstacles toward the goal set 
by our forefathers. 

The great faith of our people in our 
republican form of government is the 
trust we bear in all our considerations 
and should guide us in all our delibera- 
tions. As we face the problem of e fu- 
ture international policy which may 
mold a new course for America for all 
time, our greatest obligation to our coun- 
try is the maintenance of faith in our 
form of government. Whatever we do 
here in this hour of unprecedented judg- 
ment cannot possibly succeed if our peo- 
ple lose faith in our form of government. 

Yes; time may be important, but 
right is also important. What have 
we gained if we merely hurry to make 
a mistake? Of what great value was 
our haste to enter that terrible First 
World War to save democracy? It is 
not my intention to say whether we were 
right or wrong. I merely raise the ques- 
tion as to whether our efforts attained 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended. ‘ 

We must at times have shaken the 
faith of at least some of our people in 
the past 30 years as one hasty stride 
after another was taken into the pitfalls 
of international schemes. The freedom, 
the enterprise, and the faith of America 
carried our Nation to world leadership, 
but we have not led. We have followed. 
So weak and cowardly has been our lead- 
ership since the first tragic fight for 
democracy that today we must be con- 
stantly on guard within our own borders 
against the very philosophy over which 
we thought we had triumphed in two 
world wars. 

In his address before the Senate on 
March 1 in behalf of the European re- 
covery program, the capable and es- 
teemed senior Senator from Michigan 

(Mr. VANDENBERG] said that east-west 
tension can be released when there is 
mutual east-west fidelity to the princi- 
ples and purposes of the United Nations. 

Mr. President, I believe we must take 
a more realistic view of our problem than 
can be found in those words. The east- 

west tension which has now become rec- 
ognizable as the obstacle to world peace 
is another and a worse chapter in the 
history of the clashing of two ideologies 
of government. We have been giving 
this clash and head-in-the-sand treat- 
ment ever since the United States became 
a world power after World War I. 
. 
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Free government and government by 
dictation have clashed at every meeting. 
Two wars and two peace failures is the 
score between the two at the present 
time. Democracy did not win the peace 
after World War I, and it is not winning 
the peace after World War II. Why? 
Why, Mr. President? Because the lead- 
ership of liberty-loving peoples for the 
last 30 years has acted cowardly when 
the issue was at stake. 

Yes; we went into World War I to 
save democracy, but we stood by while 
the hatreds of Europe concocted the 
Versailles Treaty—a treaty that was 
made to be broken. We refused to ratify 
that treaty, but we also refused to be 
the leader we should have been in pre- 
venting its adoption by our allies. The 
Kellogg-Briand Pact against aggression 
was another farce which we did not 
escape. Japan was a member of that 
pact, and the whole kit and kaboodle 
sat back and watched Japan rape Man- 
churia in violation of that agreement. 

en we watched Italy trample over 
Ethiopia. The dictators have no respect 
for agreements. Ask Marshal Stalin. 
I am not arguing the merits of our par- 
ticipation in the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
but I am asking whether it accomplished 
the purpose for which it was intended. 

As the savior of democracy with life 
and money in World War I, what part 
did we have at Munich when the blue- 
print was made for World War II? 
What part did we play when Mr. Hitler’s 
bulletless troops marched into the Ruhr 
Valley? The clashing of the two ideolo- 
gies brought war closer, and emergencies 
faced us with machine-gun rapidity. 

Our people had faith in their leader- 
ship as they watched enactment of the 
Neutrality Act, then cash and carry, and 
finally lend-lease. Every move was 
based on arguments that it would keep 
us out of war. Did they serve the pur- 
pose intended? No. Again, I point out 
that I am not discussing the merits of 
those acts, but am only asking the ques- 
tion. We were frantic in our efforts to 
keep out of war. We gave 50 destroyers 
to England with that result in mind. We 
stepped up our trade with Japan in order 
to appease her. I do not know whether 
we could have stayed out of the war 
by any effort. I do know that we did 
not stay out. 

Once in the war we turned to the work 
of preparing for the peace for which 
all of us prayed. Our spirit was buoyed 
by the Atlantic Charter; and as the war 
moved nearer its end, we poured our 
greatest and most fervent hopes into 
Bretton Woods, the Export-Import Bank, 
and the United Nations. 

Mr. President, our people solemnly and 
faithfully accepted every move of our 
leadership as a step toward a lasting 
peace. They had every right to feel that 
way because the most sincere effort of 
every framer of those documents had 
been expended in a history-making pro- 
gram for peace onearth. But those good 
intentions have not brought forth the 
purpose intended, because again we find 
those ideologies of Government clash- 
ing. Disappointment is springing up in 
the hearts of our people as they learn 
that another beacon of peace has been 
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dimmed by the clashing of free govern- 
ment and dictatorship, as represented 
at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

What we do in this, another hour of 
great crisis, Mr. President, must be made 
to work. 

First, we must recognize that success 
can come of our efforts only if we apply 
the American principles which have 
made us the Nation to which the world 
is looking for leadership to a lasting 
peace. Our people have faith in Amer- 
ican principles—a faith established 
through war and peace; through pros- 
perity and depression. We would not 
be true to our obligations if we were to 
forsake our heritage in time of crisis. 
It is on this basis that I take excep- 
tion to the so-called Marshall plan for 
European recovery, and in lieu of which 
I have offered a substitute proposal for 
aiding in world recovery and world peace. 

Mr. President, we cannot go further 
on this world stage with another act 
that portrays a weakness in our system. 

The parts we have played have lacked 
courage. We have been guilty too many 
times of shirking before the power of 
State socialism. I have mentioned a 
few, but there are more. 

With courage on our part Poland 
would not be dying today as a state; 
Czechoslovakia would not have wilted 
under the heel of Sovietism; the riddling 
of Greece would stop; and the rifling 
of Manchuria and eastern Germany 
never would have happened. 

Money alone cannot stop the ruth- 
lessness of an unconscionable dictator. 
We have already learned that bayonets 
do not make people free. 

Mr. President, if bayonets and money 
do not make people free, what does? 

I will tell you what does. It is the 
will of the people to be free and the 
courage of their leaders to keep them 
free. 

Two wars have been fought. Terrible 
wars that have been coStly in lives and 
in property. Yet from those wars came 
the worst dictators in the history of the 
world. Let no one shake his head and 
say it is not true. It is true. Yet both 
of those wars were won largely through 
the contribution in lives, money, equip- 
ment, and spirit of free people under free 
government and practicing free enter- 
prise. 

The simple facts in those few words 
prove that we have failed in our mission 
for freedom and peace in each instance. 
We failed because we depended upon 
bayonets to make people free. Then we 
failed again because we thought we could 
buy freedom with money. Free Amer- 
icans poured their hearts and their dol- 
lars out to the people of war-ravaged 
Poland during the war and after the war, 
but they are not free. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, with the best wishes and 
hopes of free Americans, flowed into de- 
spondent Greece. But today Greece is 
fighting for her life against dictatorship. 
Moye millions and billions of the dollars 
of freedom were scattered like snowflakes 
over all Europe, but, Mr. President, I ask 
you: Where in Europe is there a free 
man today as the result of either our 

bayonets or our dollars? 
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America did not win freedom in the 
blood of the Revolutionary War. It kept 
the freedom it had. The freedom of 
America was born with the spirit of the 
Pilgrims when they boarded their ships 
of doubt and set out on a Sea of mystery. 
That is how freedom is born. People 
must first have the will to be free, and 
that will to be free can come only from 
once having been free. 

We cannot buy the freedom of western 
Europe with dollars, but we can inspire 
the will of those people to be free by the 
method in which those dollars are used. 
We did not peddle freedom through Eu- 
rope when we peddled 20 billions of dol- 
lars worth of badly needed supplies to 
the hungry and cold after the war. That 
$20,000,000,000 was doled out in food and 
other material, just as Marshal Stalin 
doles out what he wants his people to 
have. 

Our own people had a taste of the same 
thing in our own country when our lead- 
ership attempted to solve problems with 
dollars. They did not like it. But our 
people had had freedom, and they re- 
turned to their free ways. 

We cannot extinguish the fire of com- 
munism and state socialism by fighting 
it with the same kind of fire. If we can- 
not stop the spread of communism with 
the spirit of freedom our cause is lost. 
I think we can, but we shall never know 
until we try it. That is the reason I 
would favor a change in the method pro- 
posed by the senior Senator from Mich- 
igan for the recovery of Europe. 

The nations of western Europe who are 
looking to us for help are doing so be- 
cause they respect our ability to help. 
That ability, they must know, came 
through our American system. If we do 
not practice that same system in giving 
them aid, how can the people of those 
nations understand the difference which 
makes our help possible? 

We are quick to recognize that Mr. 
Stalin promptly teaches: the system of 
communism in the countries which he 
thinks have called upon the Soviet for 
help. Even the able senior Senator from 
Michigan recognized that fact when, in 
his. stirring message to the Senate on 
March 1, he said: 

Today Czechoslovakia joins only such en- 
terprise as Moscow may direct. 


I hasten to inject here that Stalin’s 
reliance is on the force of military pres- 
sure, which we abhor. Icontemplate the 
same result as that attained by Mr. 
Stalin, but through the friendly coopera- 
tion by those nations which we have been 
led to believe prefer democracy to autoc- 
racy. 

It is my conviction that that great 
American, Secretary Marshall, had the 
American principles in mind when, dur- 
ing a talk in Boston, he made his now 
famous suggestion for European aid. He 
said at that time that there should be 
some agreement on the part of those 
nations as to the part they themselves 
will take in a recovery program initiated 
by us. He also said the program should 
be a joint one. 

Mr. President, the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by me con- 
tains the American principles which I 
am sure Mr. Marshall intended should 
be included. He has commented on this 
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bill in a letter to me in such a manner 
as to indicate his appreciation of those 
principles. 

The substitute removes the govern- 
ments of all nations participating in the 
recovery program as far from actual 
dominance of the program as can be 
accomplished under such critical condi- 
tions. Here is where the first principle 
of Americanism is applied. The possi- 
bility of dictatorial control of the pro- 
gram is reduced to a minimum at the 
very outset and is removed entirely from 
the remainder of the system of recovery. 

To evolve the recovery plan proposed 
in the substitute measure, we turned to 
an American institution that has been 
tried and is successful, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. When our 
own economy sagged dangerously many 
years back, we found the need for an 
addition to our free enterprise system. 
We did not resort to the socialistic 
method of direct State subsidy. The 
free-enterprise process was retained 
through the simple procedure of estab- 
lishing a private corporation in which 
the Government could acquire stock. 

This made the necessary financial as- 
sistance available to revive business on 
a business basis. We naturally admit 
the Government helped in so doing, but 
we also can argue that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation is a product 
of free enterprise, since it can sue and 
be sued and it can make a profit or sus- 
tain a loss. Its loans to business or po- 
litical subdivisions are on the same for- 
mula as bank loans for the same pur- 
poses. It charges interest and forecloses 
on loans in the same manner as banks. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


tion proved to be the needed link in the’ 


chain of free enterprise. 

In the amendment offered as a sub- 
stitute for the bill we propose to increase 
the loaning power of the RFC to $5,000,- 
000,000 and to create an international 
division of the RFC. Under the powers 
proposed for the international division, 
stock may be purchased by the United 
States RFC in reconstruction finance 
corporations to be created in those na- 
tions which wish to participate in the 
plan for recovery. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
substitute bill is so drafted as to permit 
the same system to be used in the eco- 
nomic-recovery assistance for any other 
country which may seek our help on 
these businesslike conditions. ‘The in- 
ternational division of our RFC would 
be empowered with the authority to set 
up the provisions to be met by the for- 
eign RFC’s before participation would 
be approved by our RFC. 

These provisions would include such 
requirements as determination of essen- 
tial industries to be assisted, policies on 
loans and repayments, amount and 
types of collateral required, and proce- 
dures to be followed by the board of 
directors. Having met these provisions, 
the United States RFC’s international 
division would then be empowered with 
authority to purchase the preferred 
stock of the qualified foreign RFC. 

The participating nation would be re- 
quired to purchase the common stock of 
its own RFC. The outstanding preferred 
and common stock would be in equal 
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shares, thus establishing a matched-dol- 
lar condition between the United States 
and the participating nation. 

Preferred stock purchases by the in- 
ternational division of our RFC would 
be made with drafts against the United 
States Treasury and would be made in 
continuing purchases as long as the for- 
eign RFC maintained a policy in com- 
pliance with the original agreement. 

This provision of the substitute for 
Senate bill 2202 is a safeguard against 
the failure of the participating nation in 
full cooperation toward recovery. Stock 
purchases for additional loans will con- 
tinue so long as the international divi- 
sion of our RFC shall feel the partici- 
pating nation is doing its full part and 
so long as the participating nation shall 
purchase an equal share of the common 
stock. 

Credits against dollar holdings in this 
country would be used by the partici- 
pating nation for the purchase of com- 
mon stock. This credit use of those for- 
eign investments and holdings here 
would i1:0t disturb the actual investments 
as long as recovery through successful 
loans should be in process. 

It should also be noted that such plan 
for dollar matching will help materially 
to smoke out some of the many millions 
of dollars now hoarded and hidden by 
the nationals of nations which are seek- 
ing recovery aid. 

Inquiry has been made as to the atti- 
tude we might have toward government 
force by European nations to bring forth 
these hoarded funds. 

Mr. President, we all recognize emer- 
gencies. We were asked some years ago 
to turn in our gold in exchange for cur- 
rency. Weall remember that. We did, 
and we remained a free nation. 

Let us return to the explanation of 
this cooperative and free enterprise way 
of helping the world to recover. The 
foreign RFC would have a board of di- 
rectors of seven members, four repre- 
senting the participating nation and 
three representing the United States 
RFC. As once one might well ask if 
that division of representation might 
not place us at a disadvantage. We 
should feel that our representatives on 
the board would be only in the form of 
watchdogs and that the participating 
nation be given the chance to practice 
the free enterprise we hope to teach 
them. 

Since the responsibility for continued 
cooperation on our part rests with the 
sound judgment of the four directors of 
the participating nation, we could ex- 
pect considerable care on their part. 

With the two RFC’s now set to oper- 
ate, we find an American institution and 
an American principle at work. 

The proposed substitute then provides 
that short- and long-term loans can be 
made by the foreign RFC in exactly the 
same manner as has been done for years 
by our own RFC. 

Since foreign industry might be con- 
sidered in a condition where loan col- 
lateral might be difficult to determine, 
we leave the substitute bill flexible 
enough to permit the international RFC 
to determine the loan requirements. 

I might point out, Mr. President, that 
many successful businesses and indus- 
tries in this great Nation h&ve been built 
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from what originally could have been 
considered extreme risks by the loaning 
organization. In America we recognize 
the ability and aggressiveness of a busi- 
nessman as a collateral of far greater 
value in many cases than physical assets. 
With the world market demanding so 
many things which foreign industry can 
provide, I am reasonably certain that 
careful judgment by the foreign RFC 
boards will result in good loans. 

During the drafting of the proposed 
substitute we were asked if the loans 
would be repaid in the currency of the 
participating nation. This should not be 
a problem. In fact, such a condition 
would tend to hasten stabilization of the 
currency in the participating nation 
since that nation’s own American dollar 
credits will dwindle otherwise. Further- 
more, vital materials needed for stock 
piling here could be purchased from the 
participating nation with its own cur- 
rency. _ 

But let us now return to the foreign 
RFC as it starts doing business as pro- 
vided under the substitute measure. 
The foreign businessman, armed with a 
letter of American dollar credit, moves 
into the world market to purchase the 
materials or tools he needs to resume 
production. Here we have full-scale 
private enterprise at work. He will buy 
shrewdly in order to obtain the most and 
best for his money. This will stabilize 
the market. 

It is at this point that the substitute 
differs greatly from Senate bill 2202 as 
reported by the senior Senator from 
Michigan. 

In the bill which the Senate has be- 
fore it as representing the Marshall plan 
a Government administrator in this 
country would make mass purchases with 
Government funds, which he then would 
turn over to European governments. 

Under Senate bill 2202, the so-called 
Marshall plan bill, the European govern- 
ments would dispose of those materials 
and goods in a typical socialistic method 
determined by those governments. 

Whereas the Marshall plan bill is based 
on government-to-government proce- 
dure, the substitute is based on the 
private-enterprise-to-private-enterprise 
processes symbolic of the American sys- 
tem. 

With production again rolling in Eu- 
rope’s factories the loans would be re- 
paid to create a revolving fund from 
which more loans would be made. 

Under the plan provided in the sub- 
stitute, the RFC system of business loans 
would continue for 10 years, after which 
no more loans could be made until the 
preferred stock was retired. This pro- 
vision would not prevent the European 
nation from continuing its own RFC 
after our stock had been retired. The 
system would give Europe a period of 
recovery assistance more than twice as 
long as that estimated in the Marshall 
plan and at a cost to the American tax- 
payer which, at worst, would be far less 
than the cost under the Marshall plan. 

More important than the danger of 
some loss of money, more important 
than the advantage of a longer period 
of assistance, and more important than 
the actual tempo of recovery would be 
the fact that American principles would 
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be used and practiced in our aid to for- 
eign nations for the first time. 

But, Mr. President, on a strictly busi- 
ness basis—and I feel that the American 
taxpayer is entitled to have this mat- 
ter judged at least to some extent on a 
strictly business basis—we would be ap- 
proaching the problem with a view to- 
ward greatest dollar benefit and greatest 
dollar return possibility. 

By increasing the RFC loaning author- 
ity to $5,000,000,000 we make $3,000,000,- 
000 available to the international divi- 
sion of the RFC for investment in inter- 
national recovery. 

On a matched-dollar basis a fund of 
$6,000,000,000 would be created, half of 
which, of course, is foreign credit against 
foreign investments in this Nation. 

We believe the revolving fund poten- 
tial of the foreign RFC’s would make this 
amount sufficient not only for the 16 
western European nations which have 
already indicated participation in co- 
operative assistance, but would also pro- 
vide funds to assist other nations need- 
ing similar help, including western 
Germany. 

This portion of the proposed substitute 
does not cover the phase of relief of the 
hungry and cold people of Europe. I 
shall discuss that portion of the substi- 
tute bill very soon. We attempt to deal 
with these two phases of the problem 
separately, as they should be treated. 
The RFC system is to be used only in 
connection with the long-range economic 
recovery phase of European cnd inter- 
national assistance. 

For further discussion of that phase, 
let us look for a minute into the problem 
of European finances. Practically every 
nation mentioned as a probable partici- 
pant in the Marshall plan has dollar 
holdings in this country sufficient to meet 
the matched-dollar program under this 
bill. When the holdings of nationals of 
those nations are considered, every na- 
tion is equipped to meet the require- 
ments, with the possible exception of 
Italy. 

Are we asking too much when we ask 
that those nations have the same con- 
fidence in their recovery that they ask us 
to have? Are we asking too much when 
we ask that those nations take the same 
risks in their recovery that they ask the 
American taxpayer to take? Is such a 
financial burden any greater to those na- 
tions than the addition of seventeen to 
twenty billions of dollars to our national 
debt would be to our taxpayers? 

Now, Mr. President, let us talk for a 
moment about the nations which might 
not have the doilar holdings which would 
permit participation in this plan. I am 
aware of but two at present, namely, 
Italy and China. I believe that in such 
instances where nations apply for help 
outside the RFC plan they should be dealt 
with under special acts. In this way 
the American taxpayer would have the 
chance to know the facts concerning 
cases of outright aid. Proper investiga- 
tions would determine the worthiness of 
the nation for full-scale help. 

Under the Marshall plan, where ad- 
ministrative judgment determines the 
distribution of the assistance, the ability 
of a nation to share the cost will be the 
business only of the administrator, 
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It is also our opinion that the RFC 
plan will be kept under better congres- 
sional control than will the Marshall 
plan. 

Since it is in the extreme interest of 
those opposing the spread of communism 
and state socialism internationally that 
a union of nations be formed through 
the reduction of trade barriers, I should 
like to interpose here the opinion that 
nothing in the substitute bill would in- 
terfere or prevent such an action. In 
fact, it is the opinion of qualified persons 
who have studied the plan that it will 
promote such a union. 

The RFC plan as proposed in the sub- 
stitute bill will afford private-enterprise 
interests of one nation to do business 
directly with private enterprise in an- 
other nation participating in the plan, 
thereby making mutual assistance an 
important factor in the success of both 
nations. 

Before proceeding into the relief phase 
of the European problem as covered by 
the substitute bill, I want to point out 
that no provision is contained in this bill 
or is contemplated in any companion 
measure for the chartering of ships to 
foreign flags. A thorough study of this 
matter indicated that great harm to 
American shipping could be wrought by 
such a scheme. We believe that fhe re- 
habilitation of shipping in participating 
nations should be brought about under 
the RFC loan plan. Loans would be 
available for the building or buying of 
ships. 

Now let us review the provisions in the 
substitute measure for direct relief. 


First, I want to point out that we have 
provided for relief to Marshall-plan 


countries, and to others as well. An out- 
right grant of $2,000,000,000 to feed the 
hungry, clothe the ill-clad and warm the 
cold is set up in this section of the bill. 
It is planned to take this amount from 
the surplus funds of fiscal year 1948 
which would not be felt in future tax re- 
quirements against our people. 

We believe that the direct-relief needs 
should be separated from the recovery 
funds—one amount should not be hidden 
behind the other. 

As has been said so many times on this 
floor and elsewhere, the American peo- 
ple are generous to the extreme. They 
do not shirk from the duty of humani- 
tarian obligations. Every report of the 
needs of people in stricken nations was 
carefully studied in arriving at the $2,- 
000,000,000 figure. This amount, we be- 
lieve, will also be sufficient for direct 
relief which is already anticipated for 
China, Korea, and Greece, but it must 
be remembered that this fund should 
play no part in economic recovery. 

The substitute bill, for relief purposes, 
follows very closely the distribution plan 
under the full bill of the senior Senator 
from Michigan. We felt that direct re- 
lief, with its items definitely set out in 
the bill, could more readily be handled 
in the government-directed fashion. 
This system is not un-American. In fact, 
it is very much American. Our poor 
relief in this Nation is handled largely 
in this fashion and is supplemented by 
civic organizations. 

I believe it will be found, Mr. President, 
that by the separation of direct relief 
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from recovery we will have a definite 
check on the expenditures for this pur- 
pose. The council provided in the Mar- 
shall plan bill is retained in the sub- 
stitute bill for relief purposes. 

There is no provision in the substitute 
bill to control exports from this country 
since the power to control exports of vital 
materials is already vested in the proper 
offices. 

We are often guilty of ignoring laws 
we have already passed. This is best 
exhibited in this European recovery prob- 
lem by the failure of Congress to recog- 
nize the purposes for which it helped to 
create the Export-Import Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund. 

At this point I want to explain that 
the third phase of the European recov- 
ery problem, the stabilization of cur- 
rency, is left out of the substitute bill 
since the Monetary Fund is already set 
up for that purpose and should ke made 
to function. Of course, as explained . 
earlier, the use of foreign investments 
as collateral for European economic re- 
covery will go a long way toward solution 
of the stabilization problem. 

Mr. President, I believe this approach 
toward world economic recovery and a 
lasting peace is a more secure method, 
and, in addition to its American prin- 
ciples, will be more within our own eco- 
nomic ability to meet the test. 

Sponsors of the Marshall plan as pro- 
posed in Senate bill 2202 have stressed 
the point that Europe’s needs could be 
met without a damaging strain on our 
economy since only 5 percent of our an- 
nual production would be needed. The 
point has not been stressed, though, that 
the 5 percent would come from that pro- 
duction of which we already are in short 
supply. 

We must also take into consideration 
that to meet the full financial impact of 
recovery in those nations which have 

indicated participation, we are asking 
the American taxpayer to carry an un- 
precedented burden while foreign in- 
vestments in our country are left un- 
touched. It is pretty much like asking 
a man to mortgage his home so that he 
can loan the money to bet on a horse 
race. 

Above all this, Mr. President, is the 
existing feeling that we must be pre- 
pared for certain eventualities in the 
event this plan for a lasting peace is not 
successful. In other words, we are pos- 
sessed with the feeling that while we 
smoke the peace pipe we had better be 
loading our guns. This is another little 
matter the American taxpayer has in his 
thoughts today. 

By coincidence, the day the senior 
Senator from Michigan addressed the 
Senate on the Marshall plan form of 
European aid, the Congressional Air 
Policy Board issued its report revealing 
a contended need for vast arms expendi- 
tures in the next few years. 

I dislike the thought that the air- 
policy report and the Marshall plan or 
any other form of European aid have 
anything at all in common, but if we are 
to be honest with our consciences we 
must admit that they have very much in 
common. Our hopes for a free and 
peaceful world may rest in one or the 
other, or both. Since we admit the risk 
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in one we must necessarily hope for the 
assurance in the other. If we must back 
up our moves for peace with a show of 
strength, then let us make those moves 
on the basis of the Americanism in which 
we so strongly believe. 

I, for one, am tired of fighting wars 
for the purpose of saving foreign philoso- 
phies. I am tired, too, of draining the 
resources of our system of government 
to support foreign forms of isms in 
which we have no interest. 

This cannot be termed isolationism. 
I am and have been ready to meet our 
international obligations as a world 
leader, but I believe it is high time that 
we put those obligations on an American 
footing. 

Only a few short years ago cries came 
from every quarter that if we did not 
enter the war a man named Hitler 
would conquer Europe, England, Asia, 
and north Africa and then he would con- 


quer us. Do not shake your heads and 
say it is not true. Senators know it to 
be true. 


Now the cries are coming again. This 
time they are saying that if we do not 
do something about it a man named 
Stalin will conquer Europe, England, 
Asia, and north Africa and then con- 
quer us. 

I am for stopping this bully, too, but I 
would like to see it done by hitting him 
right square in the teeth with a good 
solid punch of Americanism that would 
scatter a bit of freedom around this war- 
tattered globe. Let us hit him with 
American means, hit him with the pri- 
vate-enterprise system. Let us hit him 
with our type and kind of government. 
Let us not imitate state socialism and 
communism in fighting Mr. Stalin. 

In his speech on March 1, the able 
senior Senator from Michigan said he 
believed dynamic America is ready to 
carry on. Heis right. Dynamic Amer- 
ica is always ready to carry on, but Mr. 
President, I believe that America will 
really be dynamic when it is supporting 
American principles. 

Mr. President, in closing I wish to 
simply sum up as briefly as I can what 
the substitute bill would do. 

The substitute bill would in no way 
delay the early need for relief in Europe, 
since the relief phase of the bill follows 
the provisions in S. 2202. No Senator 
can rise on the floor and truthfully say 
it would interfere one iota with the relief 
provided for in the pending measure, be- 
cause the proposed substitute retains 
that section of the original bill which 
permits the Administrator appointed 
under the bill to proceed in a flexible way 
and to proceed with speed. 

The substitute bill differs from S. 2202 
in that it separates relief from recovery 
and fixes a definite amount of $2,000,- 
000,000 for relief and limits the Adminis- 
trator to the determination and super- 
vision of the relief phase only. 

The substitute bill extends its relief to 
China, Korea, and Greece, or any other 
needy nation in addition to the European 
nations included in the Marshall plan. 

The substitute bill differs from S. 2202 
in the long-range recovery program 
for rehabilitation of agriculture and 
industry. 
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That is the difference between the two 
bills. In the substitute bill we retain the 
grants and gifts. We only change the 
bill in respect to long-range recovery. 

The substitute bill includes all nations 
which wish to participate in the coop- 
erative plan for that program and does 
not limit the plan to only those nations 
named in the Marshall plan. 

It uses the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation—a proven agency—as the 
agency through which we deal with the 
foreign recovery. 

It provides for setting up European 
RFC’s by the participating nations. 

It provides for the matching of funds 
through the purchase of equivalent 
shares of stock in the foreign RFC’s by 
the United States RFC and the foreign 
nation or its nationals. 

It asks participating nations to use 
dollar credits against their dollar hold- 
ings to share in the cost of the recovery 
program. 

It reduces the need for funds by creat- 
ing a revolving fund for recovery loans. 

The substitute bill requires a total of 
$5,000,000,000 for relief and recovery; 
three billion for recovery, which would be 
an authorized loan to the RFC and not 
an appropriation, and two billion for re- 
lief, which would be taken from surplus 
funds and not direct taxation. There- 
fore, Mr. President, the immediate cost 
to the taxpayers under my plan would 
be $2,000,000,600, not $4,000,000,000, not 
$5,000,000,000, because it would amend 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act to permit the Corporation to borrow 
from the Federal Treasury up to 
$3,000,000,000. 

The substitute bill would require far 
less money and provide a recovery plan 
for 10 years instead of 5, as provided in 
the Marshall plan calling for $17,000,- 
000,000 over 4 or 5 years. 

The substitute bill would in no way 
impinge upon the constitutional rights 
of the President and the Secretary of 
State. 

The substitute bill would apply Amer- 
ican principles to European long-range 
recovery. 

Mr. President, I shall not ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate vote on 
the substitute measure at this time, but 
I shall offer it in due course. I am most 
hopeful that Senators will discuss the 
plan covered by it. I appreciate that the 
able Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG], the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, has labored long 
over the Marshall plan bill. I have no 
particular criticism of that bill, except 
that I want to place the long-range re- 
covery plan, if possible, on a private in- 
dustry basis. I want to take it out of the 
hands, so far as possible, of our own Gov- 
ernment and of the governments of the 
16 nations participating. I believe the 
plan I have submitted to be a sound one. 
It will in no way interfere with quick 
action on the part of the Administrator, 
as called for in the committee bill plan 
to proceed immediately to help 16 na- 
tions. 

I am hopeful Senators will earnestly 
study my proposal. I regret I did not 
conceive and write the substitute bill 
some 2 or 3 months ago. Iam sorry the 
committee was unable to consider it. I 
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was unable to appear before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee with the 
plan, because it was not prepared in 
time. I simply did not have the bill pre- 
pared at that time. I did not conceive 
of the idea in time to submit it to the 
committee. I hope the Senate, however, 
will debate my substitute and consider it 
carefully, because I believe it to be an 
American pattern that might well be 
used not only at this time but in years to 
come to help foreign countries. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
first I want to present my very warm per- 
sonal compliments to my distinguished 
friend the Senator from Indiana, and to 
tell him that I have the very greatest re- 
spect for the thoroughly constructive 
work which he has obviously done with 
great pains and at great length upon this 
measure. His substitute represents a 
completely different approach to the 
question of European recovery through 
international cooperation and self-help. 
It is a very interesting approach. It is 
an approach which undoubtedly has a 
great deal to commend it, and I want to 
say again, before I make any further 
comment, that I think the Senator from 
Indiana is entitled to great credit for 
the constructive effort he has made in 
presenting his substitute and in ap- 
proaching the entire subject from a thor- 
oughly constructive standpoint. 

Mr. President, the fact remains that 
my able friend from Indiana has brought 
us a totally new concept. While he has 
complimented the committee bill by 
borrowing much of its text, the fact re- 
mains that he is asking the Senate to 
agree to tear up the fundamental ap- 
proach which has been built up through 
8 months of the most intimate and care- 
ful study that a public problem can be 
given. He is asking us to abandon the 
recommendations of the only group in 
western Europe which offers us any hope 
of coordination and stability. He is ask- 
ing us to abandon the recommendations 
of the executive departments, which are 
documented by the most complete studies 
I have ever seen in connection with a 
public question. He is asking us to aban- 
don the viewpoint of the Harriman com- 
mission, which in my opinion is the most 
representative group of highly compe- 
tent and seasOned Americans who ever 
gathered together to give their devoted 
attention to a great public question. 

He is asking us to abandon the work 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee over a period of 4 long weeks of 
hearings and 2 weeks of committee con- 
sideration. He is asking us to abandon 
the basis of the entire Senate debate 
up to date. 

He has a right to do that, because in 
doing it he has brought forward his own 
substitute and laid it on the table. That 
is a thoroughly constructive approach 
with which I cannot quarrel. But I am 
saying to the Senate and to my able 
friend from Indiana that I do not see 
how I can debate his substitute with 
him because, no matter what its values, 
I do not understand how it is a possi- 
bility for the Senate to abandon all the 
bases upon which we have been pro- 
ceeding since last July in the develop- 
ment of a program which is intended to 
meet a situation which clearly comes to 
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crisis within the next 2 or 3 or 4 weeks, 
and which, if it is to be met at all, must 
be met promptly. 

I do not see how it is a physical pos- 
sibility for the Senate to give my able 
friend’s substitute the attention which 
I freely concede it richly deserves. He 
has explained that he found it impos- 
sible to present his substitute even to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
for its consideration. I am sorry that 
he was unable to do so. I can well un- 
derstand how the pressure of other mat- 
ters prevented it. Not even the commit- 
tee has had an Opportunity to survey 
the tremendously intricate problem 
which is involved in the substitute 
which he presents. 

Even in the consideration of the com- 
mittee bill, Mr. President, which I repeat 
has 8 months of study behind it and 
an 8-month public record of the widest 
possible discussion, in spite of that fact, 
we have found during the past 10 days 
that words and phrases have been sub- 
jected to microscopic examination be- 
cause of the anxiety of the Senate to be 
perfectly sure that there is nothing in- 
volved which is not obvious on the face 
of the language; to be perfectly sure that 
the commitments we are taking mean 
what they say, and that they are ade- 
quate. We have faced the experience of 
long debate over the import of sentences 
and paragraphs. It is perfectly obvious, 
it seems to me, as a sheer, unavoidable 
physical fact, that it is out of the ques- 
tion for us to give that sort of attention 
to the substitute submitted by the able 
Senator from Indiana. 

Therefore, much as I regret it—and 
again saying to him that he has my pro- 
foundest respect for the work he has 
done upon the substitute and for the 
spirit in which he has approached the 
entire enterprise—I am bound to say to 
him that I do not see how it is possible 
for the Senate to accept such a substi- 
tute at the eleventh hour of a debate 
which cannot wait much longer for the 
hour of 12 to strike. 

Therefore, I say to my friend from In- 
diana that, inasmuch as it is the general 
expectation that this debate will be con- 
cluded and the bill will be voted up or 
down by Saturday nigh: of this week, I 
respectfully suggest to him that we might 
as well submit his substitute to a vote of 
the Senate now, in the immediate pres- 
ence of the very able presentation which 
the Senator has made. I hope that that 
course will meet with the approval of the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
shall not do so, of course, but I might 
well say that inasmuch as the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has not 
yet reported a bill, and inasmuch as such 
action might well take many days, and 
possibly several weeks, a motion might 
be in order by me—which I shall not 
make—to recommit the entire bill to the 
committee, in order that it might take 
some time to study the proposal in which 
I am so sincerely interested. Possibly 
the committee would have sufficient time 
to study it and return it to the floor of 
the Senate for a vote as quickly as the 
House will pass the so-called Marshall 
bill. 
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Mr. President, I cannot agree with the 
able Senator from Michigan that there is 
sufficient difference between his bill and 
mine to warrant the statement that my 
substitute could not be considered by this 
body. We have retained in the substi- 
tute the over-all Administrator. In fact, 
we have retained 100 percent of his bill 
so far as it has to do with relief, meaning 
the moneys and the materials which we 
are to give away. If we should strike out 
the RFC sections of my substitute bill 
and pass it, we would have practically 
the committee bill. 

The only difference between the two 
bills is that in the bill of the committee 
the Administrator—one man—handles 
both relief and the long-range recovery 
program. Under my bill the Administra- 
tor handles all the relief, just as he does 
in the committee bill; and he likewise 
cooperates and works with the RFC in 
handling the long-range plan. Under 
my bill we say to the Administrator, 
“Here is $2,000,000,000’—perhaps it 
should be more or less. I shall not argue 
that point at the moment. I am talking 
about a principle. We say, “Here is $2,- 
000,000,000. Proceed and put the plan 
into effect. Proceed to do what you can 
immediately in Italy, prior to the elec- 
tions on April 18. Take this money and 
stop communism and socialism, and do 
the things we want you to do, which are 
called for in the bill. But we are going 
to follow behind you, Mr. Administrator, 
with a good old American institution, the 
RFC, which we used in our Nation back 
in 1932 and 1933 when our Nation, too, 
had economic, problems and troubles. 
We are going to follow behind you. We 
are going to try to build, through the 
RFC, a stable industry in these 16 na- 
tions. We shall try to do it in the Ameri- 
can private-enterprise way. We are not 
going to try to help you bring about 
European recovery over a long period of 
time by means of anything but our 
American system.” 

That seems to me to be good, common 
horse sense. I do not believe we should 
say to one man. “You are to handle re- 
lief, and also the business arrange- 
ments.” Relief is an entirely different 
problem, as compared with business. A 
man who is equipped to do a good job 
with relief may not be equipped to do a 
good job in business. I think the two 
should be separated. I cannot quite 
agree with the able Senator from Michi- 
gan. I see his viewpoint, and I am 
genuinely sorry I was unable to present 
this plan to the committee. 

However, Mr. President, I still do not 
believe it is too late to consider this 
proposal, because when we enter upon 
this program it will continue for many 
years. History does not happen in 1 day 
or in 1 week or 1 year; history goes on 
for generations and generations. Weare 
establishing a foreign policy here. We 
are mixing up relief and business in that 
connection. I do not believe they should 
be mixed up. I do not believe we should 
proceed in that way. 

It may be that some changes should 
be made in the plan I have proposed; in 
fact, Iam certain some should be. Iam 
not sure that I have arrived at the cor- 
rect amounts, in proposing $2,000,000,- 
000 for relief purposes and giving the 
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RFC the right to borrow up to $3,000,- 


000,000. I am not certain about that. 
I am sure that the President and the 
Secretary of State and others who are 
better informed on these matters than 
I am should have the right to pass on 
those questions. 

I am pleading for thorough considera- 
tion of this proposal. Iam pleading that 
we follow through at least in part in 
respect to our aid bill, and try to edu- 
cate the people of the 16 foreign nations 
as to the kind of system we have in the 
United States and how we do things. I 
do not see how we shall ever solve the 
problems of Europe until the people of 
Europe adopt our system. 

I believe that the able Senator from 
Michigan will agree with me in regard to 
the statement I now make about his 
bill: Under it we shall set up an admin- 
istrator, and we shall authorize the ad- 
ministrator to purchase in our country 
billions of dollars’ worth of materials, 
which our Government will own, and 
then ship those billions of dollars’ worth 
of materials to the 16 nations. They, in 
turn, will take title to them, and will dis- 
tribute them; but not in what we know 
as the American way. To the contrary, 
they will be distributed by the govern- 
ments. I dislike very much to inject this 
particular phase of the matter into the 
discussion, but I am sure the able Sen- 
ator from Michigan will not object. He 
might well be correct in his contention 
that the bill which Mr. Marshall proposes 
and which he endorses is better than the 
one I propose. But I ask this question: 
If we place this money and this material 
in the hands of those 16 nations, and 
permit them to do as they see fit with it, 
the final word as to the handling of that 
money and material will rest with the 
top-level government Officials in those 
countries, although, of course, we un- 
derstand that our administrator and our 
representatives over there will help them 
earmark the projects, and will say, for 
instance, “You ¢annot use it for this 
project, but you can use it for that one.” 
I say that even though the goods and 
the money come from the United States, 
if they are used in that way, they will 
have as their end result a psychological 
effect upon the Frenchmen and Italians 
that will be almost the same as if the 
goods and money came from Communist 
Russia, because the principle of distribut- 
ing and handling them will be about the 
same. They will be handled on the basis 
of government to government. Perhaps 
there is no other way in which to do it, 
Mr. President. I do not know. But I 
dislike to see the United States, the 
greatest nation in the world, with a form 
of government that has given our peo- 
ple more of everything than any other 
form of government known has been able 
to provide for its people, a government 
that has placed us in a position at this 
particular time to have dollars and ma- 
terials with which to help other nations— 
I dislike very much to see us proceed 
except on some basis that will teach and 
show the people of Europe that they, 
too, might enjoy the same sort of govern- 
ment and the same sort of economy and 
the same high standard of living in the 
Same way that we enjoy them. 
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So I should like to have this proposal 
made a part of the bill. I feel so deeply 
on this subject that I think I would be 
willing to say to the able Senator from 
Michigan, “Let us set up a little RFC, 
if you please. Let us make it a part of 
the bill, but not a part that the Euro- 
peans would have to accept. Let us so 
frame the bill as to say to them, in effect, 
‘You foreign nations do not have to ac- 
cept this part of the proposal if you do 
not wish to. We are going on with the 
bill as written; but we have added this 
extra section, and if any of you would 
like to have us move in on a share-and- 
share-alike basis, using our RFC, a pri- 
vate corporation, we shall be happy to 
have you do so.’” 

Mr. President, let us give them the 
opportunity, if we can. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sat- 
TONSTALL in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Indiana yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I, a junior Senator, feel 
very proud to be in the Senate with a 
man of such great ability and such dis- 
tinguished capacity and broad experi- 
ence as the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana. As a Member of the Senate, 
I wish to thank him for the splendid 
contribution he has made to the think- 
ing on this vitally important subject. 

I should like to ask him whether there 
would be anything inconsistent if we 
were to pass the pending bill, as reported 
by the committee, and then have the 
Senator’s bill referred to the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee for consideration. 

My thought is that under the bill 
which has been reported by the com- 
mittee, we shall have a congressional 
committee to watch the operation of the 
proposed procedure and to gage the ef- 
fects of the operation of the committee 
bill. However, if the bill which has been 
reported by the committee is not a suc- 
cess, it may very well be that in the 
future we shall wish to make some 
changes, some different arrangements of 
some kind. 

So it seems to me that it would not 
be inconsistent with passing the pend- 
ing bill to have the Senator’s bill re- 
ferred to the committee for further 
study and, possibly in the future, adopt 
it in part, along with the present pro- 
gram. Would that be possible? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly it would be possible; and if the 
Senate is unable to adopt my proposal 
at the moment, I hope that what the 
Senator from Connecticut has suggested 
will happen. If it is impossible to adopt 
my plan at this late hour—and I am 
well aware that the hour is late—I cer- 
tainly hope that it will be considered 
at some future time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
may I comment on the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There is a great 
deal in what the Senator from Con- 
necticut suggests, and it is in line with a 
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further comment which I was going to 
offer to my good friend the Senator from 
Indiana. 

It is the theory of the Senator from 
Michigan in presenting this bill that we 
are dealing almost exclusively with 
speculations, at the present time. We 
do not know what are the realities we 
are going to confront in an effort to 
arrive at a successful objective in line 
with our hopes. 

It is for that reason that the senior 
Senator from Michigan insisted upon 
cutting the time of the initial appro- 
priation back to 12 months, so that the 
whole subject matter could be forced to 
a realistic survey at the earliest possible 
moment, namely, January of next year. 
Immediately when the new Congress 
meets it will confront the necessity of 
canvassing the entire subject on a basis 
at that time of experience and reality. 
We shall be freed of many of what at 
best are only the educated guesses that 
we could make today. We shall know 
by that time how the Administrator is 
satisfying our hopes. We shall by that 
time have the benefit of the Adminis- 
trator’s experience and what should be 
his high-priority recommendations. We 
shall know by that time what the crops 
in Europe will have been this year, and 
that in turn could be a factor of tre- 
mendous importance. We shall know to 
what extent the 16 western European 
countries are progressing in the direc- 
tion of coordination and at least partial 
unification. We shall know by that time 
to what extent we have been able to 
consolidate at least three of the zones 
in western Germany, which, in the final 
analysis, is at the very core of the whole 
problem. 

In other words, in the thinking of the 
Senator from Michigan, what we are 
doing at the moment is to launch hope- 
fully, on the basis of the most thorough 
study that was ever given to any public 
problem in my time, the preliminary ef- 
fort to achieve an objective to which we 
are all devoted. We are launching it on 
the expectation that it will confront its 
real audit for the first time next January, 
when the second year’s appropriation 
must be made and when a study of the 
realities will be possible. 

Mr. President, in line with the sug- 
gestion of the able Senator from Con- 
necticut, if the Senator’s substitute were 
referred to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, I could assure him that 
whenever we could reach it, which will 
be after we have gotten through with 
the immediately pressing proposals that 
are pending, we could give it not only 
our own study, but we could get the re- 
actions upon it that are so necessary 
from the related departments of govern- 
ment, which have the technical skills and 
the technical information necessary to 
deal with the technical phases involved. 

I should think that when the real audit 
comes, which I repeat, in the prospectus 
of the Senator from Michigan, is only 9 
months off, we should have the benefit of 
a thorough study of the Senator’s very 
constructive idea. I think, if I may say 
so, Mr. President, that the Senator would 
be much happier if he could be assured 
of that sort of study, rather than, on a 
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basis which I know, in the candor that 
always marks his attitude, he would con- 
cede is scarcely fair to have the immedi- 
ate judgment of the Senate on a matter 
of this utterly technical ramification, in 
many of its aspects, by voting “yes” or 
“no” upon a’ proposal which, I repeat, I 
know he will freely concede we cannot 
possibly explore adequately within the 
relatively brief moments at our disposal. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, is it 
the able Senator’s thought that possibly 
during the next 9 months most of the 
Administrator’s efforts will be on relief, 
and not on long-range recovery plans? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is the Sena- 
tor’s view that relief will inevitably domi- 
nate the program most of the way during 
the 9 months; that the development of 
recovery programs at the most can only 
become in many instances tentative dur- 
ing the 9 months, because the Adminis- 
trator must first set up his entire instru- 
mentality of action. Bilateral contracts 
must be written, multilateral contracts 
must be written, missions must be cre- 
ated. I do not see how it is physically 
possible to go very far with the recovery 
program in a substantial way until we are 
pretty well approaching the second year. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
danger that I see is this: I have always 
felt that a thing which was wrong in 
principle would not succeed. I have no 
quarrel with the gift phase of the so- 
called Marshall plan. My quarrel is with 
the long-range recovery aspect of it, a 
thing that goes on and on for years. 
“What I am fearful of is that during the 
9-month period we shall enter into 
bilateral and multilateral agreements; 
that we shall start; and that, at no stage 
of the negotiations of those agreements— 
the Senator might well argue to the con- 
trary; he and I have discussed it—are we 
injecting what I call the American prin- 
ciple. 

What I should like to do and what I 
believe the plan would do, is this: The 
RFC in 16 nations would be doing busi- 
ness with tens of thousands of small- 
business men. It would be encouraging 
little business and big business; it would 
be encouraging the people in those 16 
nations, recipients of our aid, by a touch 
of the private-enterprise system which 
has been so successful in this Nation. 

For example, I look back on the Brit- 
ish loan. We loaned Britain $3,750,- 
000,000. It is all gone. I shall not take 
the time to argue how they spent it, but 
it is gone. They are back for another 
loan. I ask this question: Had we had 
the foresight at that time to say, “Yes, 
we will put up $3,750,000,000 in a British 
RFC; you put up $3,750,000,000, making 
a total of $7,000,000,000; we will operate 
the British RFC on the same basis as 
that on which our own RFC is operated,” 
I say to you, Mr. President, that the 
problem would be different in England 
today. If they had taken the money and 
used it as the RFC in America has used 
the money it has had in the past 16 
years, the problem in England would be 
different today. 

What happened? We gave them $3,- 
750,000,000. We gave it to the govern- 
ment, the socialistic labor government, 
Mr. President, if you please. They went 
forth and spent it, and it is all gone. 
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They have very little if anything to show 
for it. In England today they are fur- 
ther away from the private enterprise 
system than they. were prior to the time 
we loaned them the money. They are 
going deeper into so-called state social- 
ism instead of getting away from it. 
That is the fear I have. 

I appreciate the difficulty of passing 
upon a new proposal on the floor of the 
Senate, but I believe that we are making 
a mistake. I intend no criticism of the 
able Senator from Michigan, because he, 
as chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, must deal with situations as 
they exist, not as he would like them to 
exist. That is the problem of the Con- 
gress at the moment. We are called 
upon to deal with situations as they ex- 
ist, not as we should like to have them 
exist, situations that might be entirely 
different if good common horse sense 
had been used over the past 30 years. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that what the Senator has 
just said, that we are dealing with sit- 
uations as they exist, is completely true, 
One of the situations which will exist, 
and one which it seems to me the com- 
mittee bill very adequately meets, and 
which it seems to me the Senator’s pro- 
posal does not meet, is the fact that in 
the reconstruction part of the program 
we are going to have to deal in Europe 
not only with individual businessmen 
and individual enterprises and indus- 
tries, privately owned, in part, but we 
are also going to have to deal with enter- 
prises that are publicly owned, owned 
by the government, railroads, for exam- 
ple, and public utilities, such as the coal 
mines. We shall have to meet that sit- 
uation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That problem is 
taken care of under the substitute bill. 
It is provided that money may be loaned 
to existing government-owned utilities 
and institutions, but not for buying addi- 
tional governmental facilities or building 
new governmental facilities. The very 
matter of which the Senator speaks is 
taken care of under the RFC phase of the 
substitute bill. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. On that particular 
phase of the subject we may encounter 
the question of the legality of an agency 
of our Government, outside of the State 
Department, one which is in effect, an 
agency of the Congress, dealing with a 
foreign government as such. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
should like to answer that point. The 
RFC would own half. of the stock of the 
French RFC; the French Government 
would own the other half of the stock. 
It becomes a private corporation, It can 
sue and be sued; it can make a profit 
or lose money, just as can a private cor- 
poration. The Government has abso- 
lutely no responsibility for it. The 
Government purchased the stock, but it 
has no responsibility for it. 

Let me refer to the railroad problem. 
The French Government owns the rail- 
roads. Let us assume that the French- 
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owned railroad system, which is a sub- 
division of the French Government, pos- 
sibly needs $100,000,000 for the purchase 
of new equipment. I do not know as to 
the exact amount. They would go to 
the French RFC, of which the United 
States would own half the stock and the 
French Government would own the other 
half of the stock, and borrow $100,000,- 
000. They would put up collateral and 
agree to repay the loan. They would bor- 
row the money just as the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad borrowed approximately 
$80,000,000 from our own RFC approxi- 
mately 2 years ago. All except direct re- 
lief could be handled by the RFC. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Does not the Sena- 
tor’s proposal accomplish by indirection 
what it seems to me could not be done 
dircctly? If the French Government or 
the British Government could establish 
a corporation in collaboration with this 
country, at least half of the corporation 
would be thoroughly beyond the control 
and jurisdiction of the United States, 
and we would have a sort of a two-headed 
proposition which might lead into great 
difficulty. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under the private 
enterprise system we cannot get away 
from stock interests which have equity 
rights, the right to vote, and so forth. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that it is that feature of his pro- 
gram which appeals especially to me, 
but I am in the position of believing 
that we are faced with a situation which 
must be resolved within a very short time 
by a vote on the bill reported by the com- 
mittee. I believe the Senator’s program 
has great merit, and I should like to have 
the opportunity of considering it further. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I appreciate that. 

Mr. BALDWIN. At the same time I 
believe the opportunity of considering the 
Senator’s measure further is far out- 
weighed by the immediacy of the situa- 
tion which necessitates dealing with the 
subject as best we can at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I might agree with 
that statement if it were not for the 
fact that under the substitute biil, so 
far as relief is concerned, involving 
$2,000,000,000 or $3,000,000,000, the Ad- 
ministrator would proceed, in my opinion, 
to do the things he has to do within 
the next 9 months, anyway, because, 
under the committee bill, he is permitted 
to make loans, and would use the instru- 
mentality of the Import-Export Bank 
simply to service the loans. That in- 
stitution services loans just as a bank 
makes collections. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. JENNER. Will the senior Sena- 
tor from Indiana tell me, if he knows, 
what private industry did in the re- 
habilitating of Europe after World War 
I? Does he know how the work was 
handled at that time? I assume there 
was a war agency, and I assume that 
European peoples had to have help. We 
loaned them billions of dollars. Can the 
Senator answer that question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not know that 
YT am qualified to answer it. They han- 
dled it themselves, I presume. They 
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seemed to enjoy quite a long period of 
prosperity after World WarI. That was 
true of Germany and of other nations. 

Mr. JENNER. As I understand, in the 
substitute bill the relief features go right 
along with the Marshall plan bill which 
is now before the Senate. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; 100 percent. 

Mr. JENNER. I believe it has been 
admitted on the floor by the senior 
Senator from Michigan that so far as 
the economic aspect, the business-re- 
covery aspect, of the problem is con- 
cerned, we shall be well along toward 
the second year of the Marshall plan 
before that phase of the pending bill 
will take effect. Is.that the Senator’s 
understanding? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think the very 
nature of the problem involved and the 
time required to pass upon loans and to 
transact normal business would indicate 
that it will require 8 or 9 months. 

Mr. JENNER. That being true, I do 
not see what harm could come from con- 
sidering that phase of the plan at this 
time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course I do not. 

Mr. JENNER. It will require several 
months under the Marshall plan to go 
into the business-recovery angle. As I 
understand the statement of the senior 
Senator from Indiana, under the plan 
proposed by him there would actually be 
a saving to the American taxpayers of 
approximately $3,300,000,000. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Ifthe loans were all 
good, all eventually repaid, and our 
Treasury should loan the RFC $3,000,- 
000,000—it would not be in the form of 
an appropriation, but merely a loan— 
and the $3,000,000,000 were repaid, it 
would not cost the American taxpayers 
a penny. The fact is that they might 
make money on dividends and interest. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one other question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. IvEs 
in the chair). Does the senior Senator 
from Indiana yield further to his col- 
league? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. JENNER. Possibly I missed in the 
debate on the floor the great importance 
attached to having this great piece of 
legislation completed and finally passed 
by March 15, or by next Saturday night, 
to accomplish which we shall have to 
hold night sessions. Can the Senator 
explain to me the urgency of the legisla- 
tion at this time, when the House has not 
even considered it? It has not been 
brought to the floor of the House. It 
will have to be debated in the House. 
Why should we be put under pressure, 
“under the gun,” with the hour of 12 
ready to strike? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am prepared to 
answer that question. I recognize that 
the time always arrives when a man must 
come toa decision. Iappreciate the fact 
that we cannot debate legislation for- 
ever. But I should like to caution the 
Senate on this one matter. I believe I 
can say, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction—and I should be willing to 
debate the subject on any platform in the 
United States—that every international 
scheme into which this Nation has 
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entered during the past 30 years has 
failed to meet the purpose for which it 
was intended or has failed to accomplish 
the objectives which the American peo- 
ple were told it would accomplish. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. In just a moment. 
If that be a true statement, then it is 
time that we adopt a different approach 
to these problems. Possibly we should 
approach this problem from a different 
angle. Possibly we should take a little 
more time. 

I am not saying that the substitute bill 
I have offered as an amendment is the 
answer to all the evils of the world or 
that it is a cure-all. I do not think it 
is. I think some of the situations in the 
world today, which have been brought 
about through no fault of the Senate or 
any Senator, are almost beyond curing. 

The record of our leadership—and I 
am not thinking of any Senator of the 
United States, because Senators have 
not been in the position to dictate the 
high policies—has been nothing but 
failure. We have rushed into actions 
one after the other. We were called 
back into session last fall for interim aid 
to the extent of $700,000,000, and we 
gave it. We rushed into these things, 
and I do not know whether it is because 
we rushed into them that we adopted 
schemes and policies which have been 
failures. All I know is that they have 
failed. . 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr.LODGE. Agreeing with the Sena- 
tor that there has been a great deal of 


incompetence in the conduct of our for- : 


eign relations, and agreeing that there 
was a tragic lack of vision at the end of 
hostilities in World War II, I still think 
that accuracy should make us recognize 
that the pending bill has been prepared 
with a tremendous amount of care. It 
has been gone into from widely different 
angles, using the viewpoints of men in 
every walk of life. 

In my judgment, the bill as it stands 
makes possible the procedures which the 
Senator from Indiana reaches in his 
Substitute bill. In other words, if the 
Administrator finds that there is a con- 
dition in which it would be practical to 
set up the type of machinery the Senator 
from Indiana outlines, he could most 
certainly do it under the bill as it now 
stands. But we do not need to restrict 
him entirely to the method which the 
Senator from Indiana advocates. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the Senator 
permit an interruption at that point? 

Mr.LODGE. I desire to make just one 
more point. So far as haste is con- 
cerned, it is not a case of anyone in the 
Senate trying to crowd anyone else in the 
Senate. We are being crowded all over 
the world by the conspiratorial activities 
which are coming out of Moscow, which 
none of us control. There is going to be 
an election in Italy on the 18th of April. 
The outcome of that election is of in- 
terest to us, and competent observers say 
that the action which we take on the 
measure before us will have an effect. 
So it is not that anyone in the Senate is 
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trying to push anyone else in the Senate 
around. It is that the force of events 
being stimulated by another great nation 
is creating conditions in which prompt 
action is desired. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield in order that I may ask 
the Senator from Massachusetts a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am happy to yield 
to my colleague, 

Mr. JENNER. From the statement of 
the Senator from Massachusetts I take 
it that it is the plan of those handling 
the pending legislation to see that it 
passes the Senate and House and becomes 
a law before the Italian election on April 
18. 

Mr. LODGE. I can speak only for my- 
self; Iam only one Senator. I certainly 
hope it will become law long before the 
Italian election. 

Mr. JENNER. That being true, I won- 
der if this might not turn into a black- 
mail racket, that we are always going 
to be confronted with some emergency 
some place on the earth—in China, per- 
haps South America, or at some other 
spot on the earth—and told that unless 
we do something, and do it quickly, we 
are going communistic. Does not the 
Senator think there is a great danger 
that we may be blackmailed all over the 
world if we are to take American dollars 
and buy off people, buy them off from 
becoming communistic? 

Mr, LODGE. I do not think there is 
much chance of this country becoming 
communistic, but I think the bad condi- 
tions which exist in the world compel us 
to make some kind of a decision. If we 
say we are going to do nothing, that is 
a decision. Anything we do is a decision. 
But one thing we certainly cannot do is 
to say that foreign nations are merely a 
nuisance, that they are like a mosquito 
which comes in under the mosquito net, 
and we slap at it, but it keeps buzzing 
back, and is waking us up all the time. 
We have to face conditions in the world 
as they are, and I do not like them any 
more than does the Senator from Indi- 
ana. My hope is that we will be able to 
take steps which will gradually bring 
about a healthier condition. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART, In a moment. I 
wish to ask the able Senator from Massa- 
chusetts a question. The Senator made 
the statement a moment ago that the 
Administrator could do everything under 
the committee bill we are suggesting in 
the substitute bill. Does the able Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts mean that the 
Administrator, if he desired to do so, 
could direct our own Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to buy half the stock 
in a Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in any one or all of the 16 nations? I 
hope the Senator’s answer will be in the 
affirmative, but I fear not. 

Mr. LODGE. I cannot put my finger 
on the pertinent section of the bill, but it 
is my opinion that the Administrator, un- 
der the bill, is expected to receive the 
assistance of all the different depart- 
ments of the Government. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the Senator is 
correct in wHat he has just stated, then 
what is wrong with a simp!e amendment 
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to the bill in which we suggest to the 
Administrator that he immediately ex- 
plore the possibility of handling all the 
long-range recovery program through 
such a plan as we advocate in our sub- 
stitute? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I promised to yield 
to the junior Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will per- 
mit, I do not think such language is nec- 
essary. 

Mr. JENNER. Returning to the col- 
loquy between the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts and myself in regard to 
action in the present, he said hitting 
mosquitoes here and there was not work- 
ing, that we had to do something quickly, 
that some decision must be made. It was 
my impression that early in this Con- 
gress, last year, Congress took action to 
stop the spread of the very menace of 
which we are supposedly attempting to 
bribe Italy not to become a victim on 
April 18, that is, communism. 

Mr. LODGE. We are not going to 
bribe Italy. There is nothing like that. 

Mr. JENNER. A year ago we adopted 
a doctrine known as the Truman doc- 
trine, and it was said, “We will stop com- 
munism wherever it rears its ugly head.” 
We invested $400,000,000 in Greece and 
Turkey to accomplish that objective. I 
assume that doctrine is still intact. I 
presume we are now to back it by $275,- 
000,000 more. But when communism 


rears its ugly head in Finland—and Fin- 
land has been one poor little nation that 
has paid its debt—we do not do anything. 


We do not even condemn it. When it 
reared its ugly head in Czechoslovakia 
week before last we did not do a thing, 
we did not even serve a protest. I do 
not know whether we are going into an 
arrangement under which we will be 
blackmailed all over the world. 

Mr. LODGE. I always thought that 
the term Truman doctrine was very un- 
fortunate, and not at all descriptive, 
and I have never subscribed to that idea 
at all. I do think that what we have 
done in Greece and Turkey in the last 
year has been, on the whole, quite suc- 
cessful. We can get into Greece and 
Turkey, because the Mediterranean runs 
in there, and we can get to those coun- 
tries with our ships. We cannot get into 
Czechoslovakia and cannot get into Fin- 
land, so we confront a practical problem 
there. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to say 
to the senior Senator from Indiana that 
I am very much intrigued by his pro- 
posal. I am not going to vote for it 
if it is brought to a vote in the form 
of a substitute bill. I am very much 
impressed by the necessity for speed, and 
I should like to say just a word about 
that necessity. 

In the months I have been a Member 
of the Congress, I have many times felt 
the pressure of crisis psychology applied 
to us by the administration. That is the 
way in which this administration has 
worked in order to get legislation 
through, 
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I view the present situation, however, 
as something entirely different. The 
present crisis is one which we ourselves 
see, which we ourselves evaluate, which 
is not suddenly presented to us by the 
administration as a means of getting 
particular action and prompt action. 

Let me call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana to one of the things 
which troubles me respecting his pro- 
posal. I would not vote $2,000,000,000 
for relief. I would only vote sums for 
relief at this time which are directly 
connected with recovery, and that is 
what the pending bill provides. I would 
call the Senator’s attention to the head- 
ing of secton 40 on page 46 of the com- 
mittee report which is The Purpose Is 
Recovery, Not Relief. 

In view of that fact I suggest to the 
Senator from Indiana that, “to imple- 
ment his idea,” to use a favorite phrase, 
it would be necessary to reconsider the 
form of his substitute bill so as to tie 
the recovery part of it into the relief, 
and have no other relief involved in it. 
I would not spend money in Korea, I 
would not spend money in China, I would 
not spend money in Cambodia, I would 
not spend money in Baluchistan, I would 
not spend money in Franz Josef Land. 
I would only spend under this bill the 
sums of money for relief that were an 
integral part of the recovery program. 
So I would want to insist, if I were 
going to give any extended measure of 
support to the Senator’s proposal—and 
I hope in due time to do so—that the 
question of relief as relief must be re- 
moved from his substitute bill. This is 
one of the points which makes more 
careful and extended consideration 
necessary. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Since the Senator 
considers the situation from that view- 
point he then will be unable to vote for 
the committee bill, because the com- 
mittee bill proposes to appropriate $5,- 
300,000,000, and the Administrator can 
spend every penny of it if he wants to 
do so, for relief. 

Mr.FLANDERS. But he is required to 
spend it for relief as an integral part of 
the recovery program. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. The Administrator is 
supposed, with respect to every single 
nickel of expenditure, to get an under- 
standing and an agreement from the 
foreign countries that they will do cer- 
tain things. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is the idea. 

Mr. LODGE. So far asI am concerned, 
I would be opposed to the Senator’s plan 
to appropriate $2,000,000,000 for relief. 
I think we have come to the end of that 
road. The Senator is much more liberal 
and open-handed with gifts than I would 
be. I do not want to expend a single 
dollar unless the Nation which receives 
it undertakes to do certain things toward 
helping its own recovery, so that we 
will not have to be doing the same thing 
year after year. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts knows that un- 
der the provisions of the substitute bill, 
as well as the committee bill, not one 
penny can be spent for relief purposes 
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or recovery purposes until bilateral 
agreements have been entered into be- 
tween the nations involved and our Gov- 
ernment, through our Secretary of State. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator’s substitute 
bill fixes a definite amount of $2,000,000,- 
000 for relief. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under it we would 
appropriate up to $2,000,000,000. 

Mr. LODGE. It provides a definite 
amount of $2,000,000,000. That is what 
the Senator stated in his address. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The _ interesting 
thing at the moment is that those who 
would vote for the proposal for $5,300,- 
000,000, knowing that the Administrator 
has the right, under the provisions of the 
bill, to give it all away, to do practically 
as he pleases with it, now say they would 
not vote for the proposed $2,000,000,000; 
they do not want to provide for any relief, 
and they will not vote for anything in the 
way of relief. That is an inconsistent 
position. 

Mr. FLANDERS. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I think I can finish 
what I had begun to say in a moment 
or two. Relief, purely as relief, is not 
contemplated in the bill, and I am “agin” 
it anyway. We cannot afford to do such 
a thing the world over. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Can we afford to 
provide $5,300,000,000? ‘ 

Mr. FLANDERS. We can for recovery. 

Mr. CAPEHART. For what? 

Mr. FLANDERS. For recovery. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under my plan of 
recovery it will not cost the taxpayers a 
penny. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
started out by saying that I was very 
much intrigued by the Senator’s pro- 
posal. ‘ 

Mr. CAPEHART. 
compliment. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Under the bill for 
which the Senator’s proposal is a sub- 
stitute, provision is made for continued 
surveillance by the two Houses of Con- 
gress of the operations of European re- 
covery. Reference of the substitute bill 
to the Foreign Relations Committee, as I 
hope will be done, may result in the very 
valuable suggestions which the Senator 
has made being incorporated in legisla- 
tion later on. That in my opinion is not 
for today. His proposals require further 
study and, if approved, incorporation 
into the structure of the organization 
which the pending bill would set up. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the many compliments which 
have been extended me by the many able 
Senators that my proposal is possibly a 
splendid idea, but that the time has not 
arrived to carry it out. I ask the ques- 
tion: Has not the time always arrived 
to do the right thing? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield so I may 
propound a question to the able Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce). 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall be very 
happy to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to in- 
quire of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts what section he relies 
upon when making the statement that 
there is authority contained in the bill 


Mr. President, will 


I appreciate the 
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which will permit the set-up of the RFC, 
as suggested by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Indiana? 

Mr. LODGE. My quick answer to the 
Senator from Nebraska is—and it will 
have to be a quick answer—that on page 
18, line 10—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Subsection 2? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; we find the lan- 
guage: 

By utilizing the services and facilities of 
any department, agency, or establishment 
of the Government as the President shall 
direct, or with the consent of the head of 
such department, agency, or establishment— 


And so forth. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is nothing in 
that language which gives him authority 
to do that. 

Mr. LODGE. The language author- 
izes the—— 

Mr. WHERRY. The cooperation of 
the agencies; yes. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no. The language 
is “utilizing the services and facilities of 
any department, agency, or establish- 
ment of the Government.” That is not 
cooperation. That is utilization. 

Mr. WHERRY. The reason why the 
subsection was included was to accom- 
plish the purpose which the distin- 
guished Senator suggests? 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is one of 
the things that some of the members of 
the committee had in mind. This idea 
of an RFC is very interesting. Some 
other distinguished citizens have also 
written about it and talked about it, and 
I can very well imagine that there will 
be instances, in the case of certain situa- 
tions, where it will be the practical thing 
to do. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts if there was ever 
a legal opinion submitted that would 
permit the set-up which has been re- 
quested by the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know whether 
there was or whether there was not. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did the Senator ever 
inquire into the matter? 

Mr. LODGE. But I do not have a 
doubt in my mind that if the Adminis- 
trator decided that that was the most 
expedient way to deal with the situation 
in a certain country, he could go ahead 
under the bill, with the approval of the 
President, and do so. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to sug- 
gest to the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana that it is my interpretation of 
the subsection that it does not grant the 
legal authority suggested. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the able Senator from 
Michigan a question. Would the Sena- 
tor from Michigan be willing to amend 
his bill, in the subsection just read by 
the Senator from Massachusetts or else- 
where, by specifically and definitely pro- 
viding that if in the best judgment of 
the Administrator the RFC method could 
be used, he would have the right to do 
so? In other words, it is the opinion of 
the able Senator from Massachusetts 
that the Administrator would have the 
right to use the RFC under the bill as 
written. Would the Senator from Mich- 
igan be willing to amend the bill so that 
it would be specific on that point, so there 
would be no question about it? 
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Mr. WHERRY. To accomplish what 
the Senator from Indiana seeks to ac- 
complish is another thing. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; I appreciate 
that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the difficulty I confront in answering the 
Senator’s questiog is that I would not 
know what is the definition of the phrase 
contained in those few words. I would 
think it rather dangerous to start at- 
tempting to identify formulae. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I merely asked the 
question because the able Senator from 
Massachusetts in his argument against 
my substitute said that the Adminis- 
trator now has the right, and, if in his 
good judgment he wanted to, could use 
the facilities of the RFC and have the 
RFC loan money to foreign countries, 
and buy stock in foreign RFC’s. I think 
he is wrong, but he might well be right. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I would not un- 
dertake to pass upon the question. It 
is a legal question, But the Senator 
from Massachusetts might well be right. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; I agree with 
that. He might well be right, but I am 
afraid he is wrong. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The fundamen- 
tal point to which the Senator from Indi- 
ana and I again come back, and where 
we began an hour and a half ago—the 
fundamental point with me is in my ap- 
peal to my friend, that the whole enter- 
prise will be passing under review with- 
in 9 months. It is going to be reviewed 
in the presence, we hope, of a report 
from the so-called watchdog commit- 
tee which, if it functions with any such 
relative degree of success as the kindred 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has 
functioned, will put the Congress next 
January in the position of having de- 
pendable realities with which to come 
to grips. I may say to the Senator that 
if at that time there is anything that is 
not evolving in a satisfactory fashion 
we can change it, and we should change 
it. If at that time the plan is showing 
a happy degree of success, the Senator 
from Indiana will be one of the first to 
say that it ought to proceed. If it is 
showing signs of inefficiency and decay, 
the Senator from Michigan will be one 
of the first to say that it ought to be 
changed. In the light of the situation 
which we confront—and we do confront 
a condition and not a theory—it seems 
to me that the practical thing to do is 
to refer the Senator’s proposal to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and not submit it to a vote in the Sen- 
ate at the present time. On the other 
hand, if the Senator desires a vote, I re- 
spectfully suggest to him that we ar- 
range to have it at a time which suits 
his convenience, so that we can get on 
with this terrifically important job. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
assure the able Senator from Michigan 
that I shall not delay the final vote on 
the bill. At the moment I want a vote 
on it. But let me say, in answer to the 
point about haste in meeting the Italian 
election, which is approximately 6 weeks 
away, that under either the committee 
bill or the substitute bill the Adminis- 
trator could proceed, if he cared to do 
so, to use $500,000,000 in Italy, if the 
bill were passed prior to the Italian elec- 
tions. It would not in the least inter- 
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fere with his immediate functioning in 
Italy. He could proceed to do what he 
could do, and the only thing he could 
do, whichever bill passed the Congress. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me say to the able 
Senator from Indiana that it is not a 
question of funds going info Italy. I pre- 
sume that that situation is pretty well 
organized now. It is a question of the 
psychological effect over there which will 
result from an assurance that this coun- 
try is interested in what happens in Eu- 
rope. It is not a question of funds which 
may be made available under this bill, 
because they would not be made avail- 
able in time to affect anything. 

There is a question of the attitude 
which the United States is to take to- 
ward the whole imperialistic threat; and 
the action of the Congress on this bill 
be regarded as an indication of the Amer- 
ican viewpoint. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My opinion is that 
the psychological effect on the Italian 
people would be just as good under one 
bill as under the other. I do not think 
we need to make haste to pass one bill, 
as against another, because of the psy- 
chological effect on Italy. If I correctly 
judge the temper of the Italian people 
at the moment—and I have been in that 
country—only a small percentage of the 
people will know what we do or do not 
do in the Congress of the United States 
in respect to this bill. Perhaps only one- 
thousandth of 1 percent of the people 
will ever read the bill or know what is in 
it, or understand it. Only a very small 
percentage of the people will ever know 
whether we are helping them or not. I 
may well be mistaken in that judgment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Would the Sena- 
tor agree to a unanimous-consent request 
to vote upon his substitute without fur- 
ther debate or amendment, either at 5 
o'clock this afternoon or when the Sen- 
ate reconvenes at 12 o’clock noon tomor- 
row? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall be very happy 
to agree to a vote at 2 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
make such a unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, what was the 
hour suggested? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The hour suggested 
by the able Senator from Michigan was 
either 5 o’clock today or 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. My counterproposal was to 
vote at 2 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I hope the Sena- 
tor will not agree to the proposal at this 
time, and that that question may be 
passed for a few moments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
think that is about all I care to say on 
the subject at this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ; 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 
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Mr. WHERRY. There is one feature 
about the proposal of the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana which I had con- 
sidered prior to coming back to this ses- 
sion of the Congress. I am not sure 
whether the Senator intended to have it 
embodied in the substitute bill, or 
whether he had thought about it. 

It seems to me that if there could be a 
provision in whatever bill is enacted 
whereby the RFC could function as has 
been outlined by the distinguished Sen- 
ator, it would have at least one whole- 
some effect. With respect to the loans 
which are made privately, or even to the 
municipal corporations or governmental 
corporations which now exist, there 
would be, to a certain extent, policing 
on the part of the RFC—and I hope there 
will be such policing on the part of the 
Administrator if the Senator’s proposal 
is not, adopted. I hope that there will 
be an inducement to local capital in the 
respective countries to invest in these 
projects—either in the bank itself or in 
the projects for which money is made 
available. I suggest to the distinguished 
Senator that that is one thing which 
surely should be stressed to the nth 
degree, because if we do not insist that 
the capital belonging to citizens of for- 
eign countries be used to build up their 
own industries, certainly there will be a 
wholesale demand made to come to the 
United States taxpayers and get the 
money. That will be the result if we by- 
pass local capital, or even the money 
which is invested in the United States. I 
believe there is a section of the bill de- 
voted to the effort to induce local capital 
in the respective countries to invest in 
these projects. 

I wish to compliment the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan for going as far 
as he could to reveal how much of such 
capital is here, and what the invest- 
ments are. There has been a great 
deal of loose talk about the amount of 
foreign capital invested in the United 
States. Estimates run all the way from 
$12,000,000,000 to $18,000,000,000. It 
seems to me that if an inducement can- 
not be made to citizens of foreign coun- 
tries to invest in these projects, we shall 
be going a long way toward requiring 
citizens of the United States to make the 
investment, because without such an in- 
ducement the citizens of foreign coun- 
tries will not invest their funds in their 
own institutions. 

Furthermore, if local capital is in- 
vested in the RFC of the particular coun- 
try, or if it is invested in the individual 
projects, there will be citizens in each 
community who will police the loan, and 
also the Government, to see that the 
financial arrangements are satisfactory. 
Ido not recall any statement on that sub- 
ject in the Senator’s formal address, but 
I ask him if that object would not be ac- 
complished if either the pending bill or 
the Senator’s substitute should contain 
a section providing for the organization 
of a local RFC on the basis he has sug- 
gested. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course, the sub- 
stitute bill calls for our RFC to buy half 
of the stock in the respective Recon- 
struction Finance Corporations in the 16 
European nations, we furnishing half the 
capital and they furnishing the other 
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half. They would obtain their half of 
the capital from their present invest- 
ments in the United-States. Those in- 
vestments would be put up as collateral. 
We would not disturb the investments, 
They would merely be put up as collat- 
eral. 

It might interest the Senate to know 
that the British Government borrowed 
six hundred million or seven hundred 
million—or perhaps it was only four hun- 
dred and fifty million—from our own 
RFC. The British Government put up 
as collateral for that loan its invest- 
ments in our own country, and the in- 
vestments of its nationals. They re- 
tained title. They even received the in- 
terest and dividends. Such dividends 
and earnings amount to approximately 
$97,500,000 a year. They would be using 
the earnings on approximately $900,- 
000,000 worth of investments which they 
have in our country, to pay back the 
$450,000,000 loan. In asking the foreign 
governments to put up half the capital, 
we would only be asking them to use as 
collateral the investments they now have 
in the United States, and they would re- 
tain title to those investments and 
would receive the earnings from them. 
They would lose them only if, as, and 
when their own RFC, that is, the one in 
their own country, might become defunct 
and bankrupt. If they managed this 
matter properly and if it was successful, 
the whole business would not cost the 
countries of Europe or our own taxpay- 
ers one penny; all of it would be done on 
credit. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to point out 
that the bill as it now stands provides, 
on page 29, in line 11, that the invest- 
ments of foreigners in the United States 
shall be efficiently and practically used 
and shall be located and controlled in 
the interests of this Marshall plan. In 
other words, as the bill now stands, it 
contains provision for the machinery to 
see to it that the assets of foreigners in 
the United States shall bear their fair 
share of the load under the Marshall 
plan. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I agree, Mr. Presi- 
dent. They will be used by their own re- 
spective governments. There is no ques- 
tion about that. But I do not think that 
is the point involved here. I am sug- 
gesting the RFC plan in order to cut 
down the cost to our own taxpayers. 

Mr. LODGE. But if the Administrator 
locates and controls and makes efficient 
and practical use of these foreign assets, 
as provided in this bill, that will reduce 
the cost of this program by just that 
much. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I say that what the 
Senator from Massachusetts has just sug- 
gested is correct, if the Administrator 
does actually make use of the foreign in- 
vestments and assets in that way. But 
under the program as now suggested by 
the Senator from Indiana, that would be 
a part of theloan. An inducement would 
be made in that way. 
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The suggestion made in the committee 
bill simply means that the Administrator 
shall attempt to have the foreign assets 
spent on the recovery program. But in 
the particular program which the Sen- 
ator from Indiana has advanced there 
would be an inducement to foreign capi- 
tal to invest in an RFC which, in turn, 
would make the scores of loans which 
would be negotiated. The substitute bill 
provides an inducement. There is quite 
a difference between making a loan in a 
case in which a party becomes a part- 
ner—as would be the case under the sub- 
stitute bill—and the provision now in the 
bill which simply says that the Adminis- 
trator is to attempt to induce those who 
have flight capital in the United States— 
stocks and bonds—to invest in their own 
country. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, let me say 
to the Senator from Nebraska, if the Sen- 
ator from Indiana will permit—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me say that the in- 
ducement under the language of the 
present bill is very much greater than 
the inducement under the plan the Sen- 
ator from Indiana is discussing, because 
under the present bill there is the force 
of law, with the recipient countries’ gov- 
ernments behind it, and that is a very 
powerful inducement, indeed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; but in the final 
analysis, what is the result? 

Mr. LODGE. These assets can be 
— to the support of the Marshall 
plan. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the Adminis- 
trator make them pledge the assets to 
the support of the plan? 

Mr. LODGE. No. The Senator from 
Nebraska is trying to get me to say some- 
thing that I-will not say. He is trying 
to get me to say that there is going to 
be a forced liquidation of foreign assets. 
However, I do not agree that that will 
happen. The Senator from Indiana 
does not want it, either, and neither does 
the Senator from Nebraska. So here we 
have just another attempt to draw a red 
herring across the trail. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Massachusetts. 
That is the point Iam making. In short, 
we cannot force them to invest. It 
would be against all American tradition 
and policy to attempt to make them 
do so. 

The new proposal would have them 
make loans to the industries of their 
own countries. To that extent the new 
proposal is a broad and expanded plan. 

If the Senator from Massachusetts 
says it can be done under this section 
of the pending bill, perhaps this matter 
can be ironed out. But certainly I 
think the Senator from Indiana has a 
very good point. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly he has a good 
point. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly he has a 
good point in attempting to induce for- 
eign capital to invest in the institutions 
of its own country, by taking that capi- 
tal out of the United States willingly, 
and using it to build up their own in- 
dustries, as a part of their own assets 
and their own program—rather than to 
have us do it, and then have them keep 
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their capital and their investments in 
the United States. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course the Senator 
has a good point. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the 
Seriator from Indiana will further yield, 
let me say that it seems to me that the 
idea that as a result of this bill the peo- 
ple of Europe will make their own maxi- 
mum contribution to their own welfare, 
in whatever way they can—by their own 
work or their own investments, or by 
whatever other means—is absolutely im- 
plicit to this bill. That is the whole 
point of it, and it runs through the en- 
tire language of the bill. 

That is why I agree that the idea of 
the Senator from Indiana is a good one. 
It is so good that everyone else has had 
the same idea, and we have been trying 
to frame a bill which will result in the 
maximum amount of European self-help. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
substitute plan is, in my opinion, more 
definite in respect to the subject we have 
been discussing. I agree that what the 
able Senator from Massachusetts stated 
a@ moment ago is true, but it deals in 
generalities. What he tried to tell us 
was, “Yes; under the bill the 16 nations 
must try to find their dollar investments 
in the United States, and they must use 
them; and as a result of using them, 
they will need less money from our Ad- 
ministrator.” That is what the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts was trying to 
say, and I think that is what he did say. 
That is true; but the Senator still for- 
gets that we are going to appropriate 
$5,300,000,000 to the Administrator, al- 
though it is true that he will not have 
to use it if he does not want to. 

But under the substitute bill the gov- 
ernments of the 16 nations must put up 
half of the capital. We would put up 
half and they would put up half. They 
have the capital in the United States at 
the moment. We do not ask them to 
liquidate those holdings. We would not 
confiscate those holdings. We ask them 
simply to put up those holdings as col- 
lateral against their investment in their 
own RFC, one-half to be invested by 
them and one-half by ourselves. That 
is all we ask them to do. They would 
retain the title to their holdings, and 
they would receive all the earnings from 
their holdings. If their own national 
reconstruction finance corporation, of 
which they would own one-half and we 
would Own one-half, is successful, they 
will continue to own and control their 
dollars in this country. 

Mr. President, I have finished, at least 
for the time being, on this subject. I 
thank the able Senator from Michigan 
for his kind consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Indiana yield the floor? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do. 


LIST OF UNITED STATES PERSONNEL PAR- 
TICIPATING IN THE PREPARATION OF 
THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I have 
had numerous requests from the people 
of Iowa for a list of those persons con- 
nected with the executive department 
who had to do with the European re- 
covery program. In response to that 
reaguest I communicated with the ex- 
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ecutive branch of the Government and 
there has been handed me a list of United 
States personnel -participating in the 
preparation of the program. The list 
does not include any persons from the 
legislative branch. I ask unanimous 
consent that as a part of my remarks 
this list, together with the table of con- 
tents, be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the list and 
table of contents were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


List or UNITED STATES PERSONNEL PARTICIPAT- 
ING IN THE PREPARATION OF THE EUROPEAN 
RECOVERY PROGRAM 


(Table of contents) 


A. Advisory Steering Committee on Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. 

B. Executive Committee on Economic For- 
eign Policy (ECEFP). 

C. National Advisory Council (NAC). 

D. Policy Planning Staff of the Department 
of State. 

E. Substructure of the major committees: 

(1) Advisory Steering Committee: 

(a) Objectives Subcommittee. 

(b) Correlation Committee and staff group. 

(c) Organization and Administration Com- 
mittee. 

(ad) Legislative Drafting Committee. 

(e) Functional and Commodity Commit- 
tee: 

. Food and agriculture. 

. Fertilizer. 

. Agricultural machinery. 
Coal. 

Mining machinery. 

. Electric power. 

. Petroleum. 

. Iron and steel. 

. Inland transport. 

10. Maritime transport. 

11. Timber. 

12. Manpower. 

(f) Country 
group: 

. Austria. 
. Belgium—Netherlands—Luxemburg. 
France. 

Greece. 

Italy. 

. Scandinavia. 

. Switzerland—Portugal. 

. Turkey. 

. United Kingdom and Ireland. 

10. Western Germany. 

(2) Executive Committee on Economic For- 
eign Policy: Subcommittees for ERP: 

(a) Working group on relationship between 
the ERP and the UN and specialized organi- 
zations. 

(b) Working group on the relationship be- 
tween ERP and ITO. 

(c) Working group on domestic controls 
needed to implement the ERP. 

(d) Working group on strategic materials. 

(e) Working group on manpower report. 

(3) National Advisory Council: Staff com- 
mittee. 


A. ADVISORY STEERING COMMITTEE ON EUROPEAN 
RECOVERY PROGRAM 

Chairman: Robert A. Lovett, Department 
of State. 

Vice Chairman and Executive Secretary: 
Charles H. Bonesteel, Department of State. 

Secretary: Melvin L. Manfull, Department 
of State. 

Members: Charles Murphy, the White 
House; Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Department 
of Commerce; Frank A. Southard, Treasury 
Department; N. E. Dodd, Department of Agri- 
culture; James Boyd, Department of the In- 
terior; Col. R. M. Cheseldine, Department of 
the Army; Admiral E. T. Wooldridge, De- 
partment of the Navy; J. Burke Knapp, Fed- 
eral Reserve; Philip M. Kaiser, Department of 
Labor. 

Alternates: Paul H. Nitze, Lincoln Gordon, 
Henry Labouisse, Department of State; Rob- 
ert Turner, the White House; Thomas J. 
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committees: Coordinating 
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Lynch, L. M. Pumphrey, Treasury Depart- 
ment; Jesse Gilmer, Fred D. Northrup, De- 
partment of Agriculture; Capt. Nathan H. 
Collisson, Department of the Interior; Lt. Col. 
Philip Shepley, Department of the Army; 
Capt. Y. J. Tichenor, Department of the Navy; 
Alexander Gerschenkron, Lewis Dembitz, 
Federal Reserve; Willard L. Thorp, Depart- 
ment of State. 


B, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Chairman: Willard L. Thorp, Department 
of State. 

Executive Secretary: Eleanor E. Dennison, 
Department of State. 

Members: Frank H. Southard, Jr., Treas- 
ury Department; Clinton P. Anderson, De- 
partment of Agriculture; Thomas C, Blais- 
dell, Department of Commerce; Philip 
Kaiser, Department of Labor; C. Girard Da- 
vidson, Department of the Interior; Thomas 
J. Hargrave, National Military Establishment; 
Oscar B. Ryder, United States Tariff Com- 
mission; J. Burke Knapp,’ Federal Reserve 
Board. . 

Alternates: Morris J. Fields, Treasury De- 
partment; Charles Brannan, Department of 
Agriculture; Frank Shields, Department of 
Commerce; Faith M. Williams, Department 
of Labor; Arthur S. Barrows, National Mil- 
itary Establishment; Lynn R. Edminster, 
United States Tariff Commission. 

C. NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Chairman: John W. Snyder, Treasury De- 
partment. 

Secretary: John W. Gunter, Treasury De- 
partment. 

Members: George C. Marshall, Department 
of State; W. Averell Harriman, Department 
of Commerce; Marriner S. Eccles, Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System; William 
McC. Martin, Jr., Export-Import Bank. 

Alternates: Frank A. Southard, Treasury 
Department; Willard L. Thorp, Department 
of State; Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Depart- 
ment of Commerce; J. Burke Knapp, Federal 
Reserve System; Herbert E. Gaston, Export- 
Import Bank. 


D. POLICY PLANNING STAFF OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 

Director: George F. Kennan, Department 
of State. 

Executive Secretary: Carlton Savage, De- 
partment of State. 

Members: Jacques J. Reinstein, Depart- 
ment of State; Joseph E. Johnson, Depart- 
ment of State; Ware Adams, Department of 
State. 

Consultant: 
University. 


Edward S. Mason, Harvard 


E. SUBSTRUCTURE OF THE MAJOR COMMITTEES 
(1) Advisory Steering Committee 
(a) Objectives Subcommittee 


Chairman: George F. Kennan, Department 
of State. 

Executive Secretary: Bromley K. Smith, 
Department of State. 

Members: Charles H. Bonesteel, Depart- 
ment of State; Willard Thorp, Department 
of State; Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Frank A. Southard, 
Treasury Department. 

Consultants: Jacques J. Reinstein, De- 
partment of State; John D. Hickerson, De- 
partment of State; Samuel Reber, Depart- 
ment of State; Loy W. Henderson, Depart- 
ment of State; W. Walton Butterworth, De- 
partment of State. 


(b) Correlation Committee 
Chairman: Charles H. Bonesteel, Depart- 
ment of State. . 
Executive secretary: Col. Sidney Giffen, 
Department of the Army. 


Secretary: Stanley Phraner, Department of 
Commerce. 


1 Has liaison representation on ECEFP; for 
Marshall plan discussions considered full 
member. 
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Members: Paul H. Nitze, Lincoln Gordon, 
Department of State; Frank A. Southard, 
Treasury Department; Thomas Blaisdell, 
John M. Cassels, Department of Commerce. 


Staff group for Correlation Committee 


Chief: Charles P. Kindleberger, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Members: Harold R. Spiegel, William T. 
Phillips, William H. Bray, Jr., Wilfred Malen- 
baum, Ben T. Moore, Robert W. Tufts, Harlan 
P. Bramble, Department of State. 


(c) Organization and Administration 
Committee 


Chairman: Lincoln Gordon, Department of 
State. 

Executive secretary: Herman Pollack, De- 
partment of State. 

Secretary: John L. Kuhn, Department of 
State. 

Members: Arthur A. Kimball, Department 
of State; Thomas J. Lynch, Treasury Depart- 
ment; Nathan Ostroff, Department of Com- 
merce; Thatcher Winslow, Labor Depart- 
ment; Dan Wheeler, Department of the In- 
terior; J. Burke Knapp, Federal Reserve 
Board; W. Carroll Hunter, Department of 
Agriculture; Lt. Col. John P. Buehler, Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Alternates: Joseph A. Frank, Arthur G. 
Stevens, Wayne G. Jackson, Walter S. Surrey, 
Department of State; Joseph B. Friedman, 
Treasury Department; Daniel L. Goldy, De- 
partment of the Interior. 


(da) Legislative Drafting Committee 


Chairman: Ernest A. Gross, Department of 
State. 

Members: Thomas J. Lynch, Treasury De- 
partment; Adrian Fisher, Department of 
Commerce; Martin G. White, Department of 
the Interior; W. Carroll Hunter, Department 
of Agriculture; Jeter S. Ray, Department of 
Labor; Maj. Gen. Thomas H. Green, Depart- 
ment of the Army; Hudson B. Cox, Depart- 
ment of the Navy; George B. Vest, Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System; Wade H. 
Skinner, Maritime Commission; Hawthorne 
Arey, Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

Alternates: Walter S. Surrey, Michael H. 
Cardozo, Robert B. Eichholz, Department of 
State; Joseph B. Friedman, Elting Arnold, 
Clifford Hynning, Treasury Department; 
Nathan Ostroff, J. P. Brown, Department of 
Commerce; Felix S. Cohen, Department of 
the Interior; George E. Cooper, Edward M. 
Shulman, Department of Agriculture; Ken- 
neth Meiklejohn, Department of Labor; 
Brig. Gen. E. M. Brannon, Col. James F. 
Hanley, Lt. Col. Ray K. Smathers, Col. W. H. 
Peters, Jr., Department of the Army; Harold 
B. Gross, Department of the Navy; Fred Solo- 
mon, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 
System. 


(e) Functional and Commodity Committee 


Chairman: Paul H. Nitze, Department of 
State. 

Executive secretary: Glenn H. Craig, De- 
partment of State. 

Secretary: Ronald M. Ayer, Department of 
State. 

Members: Chairmen of individual com- 
modity committees on attached lists. 


1, Food and agriculture 


Chairman: Fred Northrup, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Secretary: Murray Thompson, Department 
of Agriculture. 

Members: W. J. Garvin, Department of the 
Army; Lewis Bassie, Department of Com- 
merce; Albert Viton, International Emer- 
gency Food Council; Francis Linville, De- 
partment of State; C. K. Lewis, Tariff Com- 
mission; Robert Oshins, the White House. 

Alternates: J. A. Becker, J. T. Cavin, Joseph 
L. Orr, F. M. Rhodes, L. B. Taylor, Department 
of Agriculture; C E, Lund, Department of 
Commerce. 
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Observers and consultants at conversations 
with representatives of technical committee 
of CEEC in Washington during October and 
November 1947: Karl A. Fox, Harriman com- 
mittee staff; John Kerr Rose, House Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid staff. 


2. Fertilizer 


Chairman: William G. Finn, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Secretary: William F, Watkins, Department 
of Agriculture. 

Members: Kenneth D. Jacob, Department 
of Agriculture; C. K. Horner, Department of 
Commerce; Henry M. Pauley, Department of 
State. 

Observers and consultants at conversations 
with representatives of Technical Committee 
of CEEC in Washington during October and 
November 1947; Karl A. Fox, Maynard Jen- 
kins, Harriman committee staff; John Kerr 
Rose, House Select Committee on Foreign 
Aid staff. 


8. Agricultural machinery 


Chairman: William L. Beck, Department of 
Commerce. 

Secretary: Martin R. Cooper, Department 
of Agriculture. 

Merhbers: Thomas J. Murphy, Department 
of Commerce; Karl L. Anderson, Department 
of State. 

Alternates: A. P. Brodell, R. B. Gray, Erling 
Hole, Leon B. Taylor, Arthur W. Turner, 
Department of Agriculture; G. J. Rothwell, 
Department of State. 

Observers and consultants at conversations 
with representatives of Technical Committee 
of CEEC in Washington during October and 
November 1947: Karl A. Fox, H. H. Hughes, 
S. Morris Livingston, Willard Morrison, Har- 
riman committee staff; John Kerr Rose, House 
Select Committee on Foreign Aid staff; Fran- 
cis O. Wilcox, Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations staff. 

4. Coal 


Chairman: John Havener, Department of 
Commerce. 

Secretary: Louis Lister, Department of 
State. 

Assistant secretary: Fred Sanderson, De- 
partment of State. 

Members: C. M. Stull, Department of Com- 
merce; Thomas Hunter, Department of the 
Interior; R. M. Preisman, Office of Coordi- 
nator. 

Alternates: Ralph Trisko, Department of 
Commerce; Daniel Wheeler, Department of 
the Interior. 

Observers and consultants at conversations 
with representatives of Technical Committee 
of CEEC in Washington during October and 
November 1947: C. W. de Forest, Richard H. 
Mote, Hector Prud’homme, Harriman com- 
mittee staff; Theodore Geiger, House Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid staff. 


5. Mining machinery 


Chairman: William L. Beck, Department of 
Commerce. 

Secretary: Everett Wilcox, Department of 
Commerce, 

Members: William H. Myer, Department of 
Commerce; John W. Buch, Department of the 
Interior; Karl L. Anderson, Department of 
State. 

Observers and consultants at conversations 
with representatives of Technical Committee 
of CEEC in Washington during October and 
November 1947: Harold von Thaden, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Albert M. Keenan, S. Mor- 
ris Livingston, Arthur Knoizen, Richard H. 
Mote, H. R. Wheeler, Harriman committee 
staff; Theodore Geiger, House Select Commit- 
tee on Foreign Aid staff. 


6. Electric power 
Chairman: Thomas Hibben, Department of 
Commerce. 


Secretary: Wilfred Malenbaum, 
ment of State. 


Depart- 
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Assistant secretary: M. G. Tiger, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Members: Lt. Col. A. L. Jorgenson, Depart- 
ment of the Army; E. Robert de Lucci, Federal 
Power Commission; Arthur Goldschmidt, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Alternates: Howard Way, Department of 
Commerce; Ellsworth Hand, C. E. Bennett, 
Federal Power Commission. 

Observers and consultants at conversations 
with representatives of Technical Committee 
of CEEC in Washington during October and 
November 1947: Walter L. Cissler, C. W. de 
Forest, George Hamilton, R. M. Landreth, 
J. A. H. Torry, V. M. White, Harriman com- 
mittee staff; Edward Falck, House Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid staff. 


7. Petroleum 
4 Chairman: John Loftus, Department of 
tate. ; 

Secretary: David Longanecker, Department 
of State. 

Members: Gustav Vogel, Army-Navy 
Petroleum Board; Carl Gibboney, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Max Ball, Department of 
the Interior; Walter Levy, Department of 
State. 

Alternates: Carroll Fentress, Department 
of the Interior; E. B. Swanson, Department 
of the Interior; R. H. S. Eakens, Department 
of State. 

Observers and consultants at conversations 
with representatives of technical committee 
of CEEC in Washington during October and 
November 1947; John Bauer, Harriman com- 
mittee staff; Gerald Cogan, Harriman com- 
mittee staff; A. E. Ernst, Harriman committee 
staff; Robert Koenig, Harriman committee 
staff; Richard Mote, Harriman committee 
staff; Arthur Stewart, Harriman committee 
staff; John Fry, House Select Committee on 
Foreign Aid staff. 

8. Iron and steel 

Chairman: J. Joseph Palmer, Department 
of Commerce. 

Secretary: 
State. 

Assistant Secretary: Virginia McClung, De- 
partment of State. 

Members: Robert Simpson, Department of 
Commerce; Harold Wein, Department of 
Justice; Paul Hoover, Department of State; 
Carlyle H. Strand, Tariff Commission. 

Alternates: Robert H. Weidenhammer, De- 
partment of Commerce; Leon Goldenberg, 
Department of State. 

Observers and consultants at conversations 
with representatives of technical committee 
of CEEC in Washington during October and 
November, 1947: Hiland Bachellor, Harriman 
committee staff; Richard Bissell, Harriman 
committee staff; Otis Brubaker, Harriman 
committee staff; S. Morris Livingston, Harri- 
man committee staff; William S. Morrison, 
Harriman committee staff; Hector Prudi- 
homme, Harriman committee staff; William 
Remington, Harriman committee staff; Ed- 
win B. George, Robert Landry, House Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid staff. 


9. Inland transport 


Chairman: John H. Tuthill, Department of 
State. 

Secretary: Doris Whitnack, Department of 
State. 

Members: T. E. Anderson, J. C. Winter, 
Department of Agriculture; Paul Brown, De- 
partment of the Army; James Glynn, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Gerald Gallagher, ODT; 
H. H. Kelly, Department of State. 

Alternates, J. J. Kaplan, Gustav Pollaczek, 
Robert Swain, Clarence S. Gunther, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Observers and consultants at conversations 
with representatives of technical committee 
of CEEC in Washington during October and 
November, 1947: William Flexner, Max Milli- 
ken, Harriman committee Staff. 


Isaiah Frank, Department of 
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10. Maritime transport ?* 


Chairman: Walter Radius, Department of 
State. 

Secretary: Lehman P. Nickell, Department 
of State. 

Members: Serge Kushnarev, Department 
of Commerce; Huntington T. Morse, Maritime 
Commission; J. E. Saugstad, Department of 
State. 

Alternate: Harvey Klemmer, Department 
of State. 

Observers and consultants at conversa- 
tions with representatives of technical com- 
mittee of CEEC in Washington during 
October and November, 1947; Capt. Granville 
Conway, James McCullough, Max Milliken, 
Harriman committee staff. 


11. Timber 


Chairman: Edward I. Kotok, Department 
of Agriculture. 

Secretary: W. H. Sparhawk, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Members: Edward C. Crafts, Department 
of Agriculture; Joseph L. Muller, Department 
of Commerce; Jacob Crane, Federal Housing 
Agency; J. S. Shanklin, Department of the 
Interior; Frank H. Whitehouse, Department 
of State; J. M. P. Donahoe, Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Observers and consultants at conversa- 
tions with representatives of Technical Com- 
mittee of CEEC in Washington during Octo- 
ber and November 1947; A. C. Cline, Kenneth 
R. Davis, Harriman committee staff; Theo- 
dore Geiger, House Select Committee on For- 
eign Aid staff; Thomas Gill, Pack Forestry 
Foundation. 

12. Manpower 


Chairman: Faith Williams, Department of 
Labor. 

Secretary: Jean Flexner, Department of 
Labor. 

Members: Ralph Hetzel, Department of 
Commerce; Val R. Lorwin, Department of 
State. 

Alternates: David Lasser, Department of 
Commerce; Herbert A. Fierst, Department of 
State. 

Observers and consultants at conversations 
with representatives of Technical Committee 
of CEEC in Washington during October and 
November 1947: Ford Hinrichs, Harriman 
committee staff; Gustav Peck, House Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid staff. 


(f) Country committees 


Coordinating group for country studies 

Chairman: Henry Labouisse, Department 
of State. 

Executive secretary: Leonard Unger, De- 
partment of State. 

Members: Fred Straus, Department of 
Commerce; Val Lorwin, Wayne Jackson, Wil- 
liam Koren, Department of State. 





* The report submitted on Maritime Trans- 
port was reviewed by the shipping coordinat- 
ing committee (SEC). Its formal member- 
ship is as follows: 

Chairman: Garrison Norton, Department 
of State. 

Vice chairman: W. W. Smith, United States 
Maritime Commission. 

Executive secretary: L. James Falck, United 
States Maritime Commission. 

Assistant executive secretary: John W. 
Mann, United States Maritime Commission. 

Secretary: G. Curtis Murrell, United States 
Maritime Commission. 

Members: Maj. Gen. Edward H. Leavey, 
Department of the Army; Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Department of Commerce; Rear Adm. 
W. M. Callaghan, Department of the Navy; 
Edward H. Foley, Treasury Department. 

Alternates: Brig. Gen. Paul Yount, Depart- 
ment of the Army; Thomas Hibben, James C. 
Nelson, Department of Commerce; Hunting- 
ton T. Morse, Richard Parkhurst, United 
States Maritime Commission; Capt. W. N. 
Mansfield, USNR, Department of the Navy; 
Adm. J. F. Farley, USCG, Capt. H. C. Moore, 
USCG, Treasury Department. 
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1. Austria 


Chairman: Harold Vedeler, Department of 
State. 

Executive secretary: Charles Rogers, De- 
partment of State. 

Members: Karl Koranyi, Department of 
Commerce; J. Herbert Furth, Federal Reserve 
Board; James Wood, Treasury Department. 

Staff: Joseph Rosa, Gerti Landauer, Everett 
Walk, Erwin Strauss, Department of State; 
Myrtle Brickman, Department of Commerce; 
Margaret Bell, Treasury Department. 

- 2. Belgium-Netherlands-Luxemburg 

Chairman: Ray Miller, Department of 
State. 

Executive secretary: Richard Breithut, De- 
partment of State. 

Members: Taylor Musser, Department of 
Commerce; Robert Bean, Federal Reserve 
Board; George Willis, Treasury Department. 

Staff: Clinton Knox, Paul Hoover, Marcia 
Harrison, Elizabeth Otey, Department of 
State; Walter Buchdahl, Clarence Seigel, De- 
partment of Commerce; Frances Miller, Ellen 
Maloney, Paul Parker, Treasury Department. 

3. France ° 

Chairman: Woodruff Wallner, Department 
of State. 

Executive secretary: Ivan White, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Executive secretary: Maurice Levy-Hawes,’ 
Department of State. 

Members: Taylor Musser, Department of 
Commerce; Albert Hirschman, Federal Re- 
serve Board; Frances Miller, Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Staff: Alfred Reifman, Val Lorwin, William 
Koren, Leon Goldenberg, Department of 
State; John Keen, Clarence Seigel, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


4. Greece ; 

Chairman: William Rountree, Department 
of State. 

Executive secretary: John Lindeman, De- 
partment of State. 

Members: Samuel Goldberg, Department of 
Commerce; J. Herbert Furth, Federal Reserve 
Board; George Willis, Treasury Department. 

Staff: Arthur Beach, Charles Glendinning, 
John Kennedy, Department of State; Beatrice 
S. Baum, Treasury Department. 


5. Italy 

Chairman: Walter Dowling, Department of 
State. 

Executive secretary: William Stibravy, De- 
partment of State. 

Members: Katherine Jacobson, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Albert Hirschman, Fed- 
eral Reserve Board; George Willis, Treasury 
Department. 

Staff: Gesualdo Costanzo, Jacob Kaplan, 
George Tesoro, Clinton Doggett, Department 
of State; Seymour Pollack, Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

6. Scandinavia 

Chairman: Robert Hooker, Department of 
State. 

Executive secretary: Randolph Higgs, De- 
partment of State. 

Members: Grant Olson, Department of 
Commerce; Robert Bean, Federal Reserve 
Board; George Willis, Treasury Department. 

Staff: George Alsberg, Richard Breithut, 
Eleanor Murphy, Eddie Schodt, Department 
of State; Ellen Maloney, Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

7. Switzerland-Portugal 

Chairman: Outerbridge Horsey, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Executive secretary, William Conklin, De- 
partment of State. 

Members: Charles Barrett, Department of 
Commerce; Albert Hirschman, Federal Re- 
serve Board; James Wood, Treasury Depart- 
ment. 





° Mr. Levy-Hawes succeeded Mr. White on 
the latter’s return to the Paris Embassy, 
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Staff: Edmund Da Silveira, Raymond Fer- 
nandez, Maurice Levy-Hawes, Nicholas Mil- 
roy, Department of State; Fred Neter, Sey- 
mour Pollack, Treasury Department. 


10. Western Germany 


Chairman: Edwin Martin, Department of 
State. 

Chairman: Daniel Margolies,* Department 
of State. 

Executive secretary: Coburn Kidd, De- 
partment of State. 

Members: Karl Koranyi, Department of 
Commerce; J. Herbert Furth, Federal Re- 
serve; James Wood, Treasury Department; 
Col. Charles Blumenfeld, Department of the 
Army; Don D. Humphrey, OMGUS. 

Staff: George Jacobs, Department of 
State; William Parker, Department of State; 
Fred Sanderson, Department of State; June 
Boeckman, Department of State; Herbert H. 
Marcuse, Department of State; Stanley 
Sommerfield, Treasury Department; Maj. 
William Reed, Department of the Army; 
Wilfred Garvin, Department of the Army; 
Saul Nelson, OMGUS. 


(2) Executive Committee on Economic For- 
eign Policy: subcommittees for ERP 


(a) Working group on the relationship 
between the ERP and the UN and specialized 
organizations: 

Chairman: Leroy D. Stinebower, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Members: Miriam Camp, Otis E. Mullikin, 
Department of State; Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
Jr., Department of Commerce; Iver Olsen, 
Treasury Department; Robert B. Schwenger, 
Department of Agriculture. 

(b) Working group on the relationship 
between ERP and ITO: 

Chairman: Paul H. Nitze, Department of 
State. 

Members: Ben T. Moore, Department of 
State; George Bronz, Morris Fields, Treas- 
ury Department; Oscar Zaglits, Department 
of Agriculture; Henry Chalmers, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Lynn R. Edminster, 
United States Tariff Commission. 

(c) Working group on domestic controls 
needed to implement the ERP: 

Chairman: Donald D,. Kennedy, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Members: Charles P. O'Donnell, Depart- 
ment of State; John S. Richards, Treasury 
Department; Frank Garfield, Federal Re- 
serve Board; Charles W. Bucy, Department 
of Agriculture; Paul Homan, Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers; Walter Seymour, Depart- 
ment of the Interior; Mike Meehan, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

(ad) Working group on strategic mate- 
rials: 

Chairman: William T. Phillips, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Members: Karl L. Anderson, Department 
of State; James Boyd, Department of the 
Interior; Carl Rolle, Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board; T. D. O’Keefe, Department of 
Commerce; Morris Fields, Treasury Depart- 
ment; W. G. Finn, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

(e) Working group on manpower report: 

Chairman: Faith Williams, Department of 
Labor. 

Members: Wilbur Cohen, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency; Irwin M. Tobin, George L. War- 
ren, Val Lorwin, Department of State; Col- 
lis Stocking, Jean Flexner, Department of 
Labor; Duncan Wall, Department of Agri- 
culture. 


(3) National Advisory Council: Staff 
committee 
Chairman: John W. Gunter, Treasury De- 
partment. 


Working group chairman: Andrew M. 
Kamarck, Treasury Department. 





4Mr. Margolies served as chairman while 
Mr. Martin attended the meetings of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in London, 
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Secretary: Allan J. Fisher, Treasury De- 
partment. 

Assistant secretary: Harold Rosen, Treas- 
ury Department. 

Members: Norman Ness, Department of 
State; Clarence Blau, Department of Com- 
merce; J. Burke Knapp, Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System; Hawthorne Arey, 
Export-Import Bank; Walter C. Louchheim, 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Liaison alternates: Jerome J. Stenger, 
Hubert F. Havlik, Hale ‘T. Shenofield, Har- 
old R. Spiegel, Department of State; Lewis 
Dembitz, Board of Governors, Federal Re- 
serve System; Walter C. Sauer, Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

Interdepartmental working groups of the 
staff committee composed of the experts on 
the particular matter or country are set up 
as occasion Warrants. These groups collect 
the basic information available to the Gov- 
ernment and perform the necessary analysis 
on the particular problem. The membership 
of these groups at one time or another 
would include most of the experts in gov- 
ernmental service working on international 
financial and economic problems, It ap- 
pears neither appropriate nor feasible, there- 
fore, to list the membership of such groups. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and for- 
eign policy of the United States through 
necessary economic and financial assist- 
ance to foreign countries which under- 
take to cooperate with each other in 
the establishment and maintenance of 
economic conditions essential to a peace- 
ful and prosperous world. 

Mr. BALDWIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the Sena- 


tor from Georgia. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Will the Senator 
from Connecticut permit me to suggest 
the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Georgia suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. RUSSELL. With the indulgence 
of the Senator from Connecticut, I do. 
I think a quorum should be present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Connecticut yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Then, Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken George 
Green 
Gurney 
Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Hoey - 
Holland 
Ives Pepper 

Jenner Reed 
Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Johnston, S.C, Robertson, Va. 
Robertson, Wyo. 
Russell 
Saltonstall 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stewart 

Taft 

Taylor 
Thomas, Okla, 
Thomas, Utah 


Magnuson 
Maybank 
Millikin 
Moore 
Murray 
Myers 
O’Conor 
O'Daniel 
O'Mahoney 
Overton 


Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez Kem 
Connally Kilgore 
Cooper Knowland 
Cordon Langer 
Downey Lodge 
Dworshak Lucas 
Eastland McCarran 
Ecton McClellan 
Ellender McFarland 
Ferguson McGrath 
Flanders McKellar 
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Thye Vandenberg 


Tobey Watkins Williams 
Umstead Wherry Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, it is a 
most welcome relief to know that months 
of objective study have gone into the 
preparation and planning for the Euro- 
pean recovery program. I say it is a 
welcome relief because too often, in the 
past, we have been in the position of 
having to vote hurriedly on last-minute, 
hastily conceived emergency programs. 
We have been impressed, too, by the com- 
mendable work of the members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
particularly by the devoted work of the 
senior Senator from Michigan, the chair- 
man of that committee. I believe the 
members of that committee, who unani- 
mously reported this bill, deserve our 
commendation and our confidence. 

In the last few days we have heard 
here on the Senate floor, and have read 
in the Recorp, the many objections to 
and reservations concerning the Euro- 
pean recovery plan. The net effect has 
been gocd. These exchanges have called 
sharply to our attention the dangers in- 
herent in the plan and the need for care- 
ful and constant observation. 

There has, however, been presented 
no better plan than the one reported by 
the committee. The only apparent 
alternatives are these: 

First. To resort to appeasement. 

Second. To turn this plan over to the 
United Nations. 

Third. To seek to isolate ourselves and 
give only emergency relief to needy 
people. 

Fourth. Or to resort to a substitute 
plan, which, however meritorious and 
sincere in purpose, is at best only hastily 
and narrowly considered. 

Appeasement was not invented in 1939. 
It is as old as the history of man. Can 
anyone recall any occasion in recorded 
history when the appeasement of an ag- 
gressor prevented war in the end? 
Every time the would-be appeasers have 
found themselves driven to a final stand 
on ground far less favorable than when 
they began. Those apologists who sug- 
gest more moderation and understanding 
in our attitude toward the Soviet Union 
apparently see no inconsistency in the 
violence of the statements against us 
issued by the Soviet leaders. They pro- 
pose to us the same often tried and always 
failing theory that weak men have tried 
again and again, to their sorrow, down 
through history. If it be true that a more 
friendly behavior on the part of this Gov- 
ernment toward Russia will lead to the 
cessation of these difficulties, it does in- 
deed seem strange that immediately after 
the conclusion of the recent war, when 
our attitude toward the Soviet Union 
was one of friendliness and trust, the 
Russian leaders took that opportunity to 
extend their iron control over many 
nations from the Baltic to the Balkans. 
Is there, therefore, any reason to sup- 
pose that those same leaders will now 
interpret a more compliant attitude on 
our part as anything other than a sign of 
weakness which would allow the further 
and more rapid spread of Soviet power? 
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Many of these same people suggest that 
our aid in the reconstruction program 
be handled through the United Nations. 
Without for a moment attempting to 
minimize the importance of the United 
Nations, I can only recall here that such 
@ procedure would necessarily be fore- 
doomed to failure, not only because of 
the inadequate machinery of the United 
Nations, but because of the existence of 
a veto which would unquestionably pre- 
vent any immediate or effective action. 
It is indeed tragic that, with our great 
hopes for the United Nations, we are re- 
quired to admit that we must still deal 
with such a matter as this largely out- 
side the machinery of the United Na- 
tions. It is encouraging, however, to 
note that this plan envisages the use of 
the United Nations machinery to every 
extent possible, and it is encouraging 
that there may well be a probability that, 
before the conclusion of this program, 
some large part can with confidence be 
turned over to the United Nations. 

Another alternative suggested, Mr. 
President, is that we recail our interests 
to our own borders and extend only 
emergency relief. This proposal is based 
on a “live today for tomorrow we die” 
fatalism. It is useless, now, to dream 
of isolated nations, the existence of which 
science has denied. 

There is now no sure defense against 
attack. The whole world is a prospec- 
tive battlefield and all the people in it 
are potential participants. Whether we 
would win or lose another war, we could 
look forward to the destruction of lives 
and property in our own cities. To wait 
behind our own vulnerable walls and to 
attempt to prepare ourselves for any on- 
slaught would not only require the ex- 
penditures of sums that would make this 
appropriation minute by comparison, but 
would be to admit that we feel so hope- 
less about the prospects of peace that we 
do not now wish to extend any effort to 
secure it. We would merely be buying a 
little time at a terrible price. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that 
appeasement will work today any better 
than it has in history. I do not believe, 
Mr. President, that the United Nations 
is now capable of handling this pressing 
need. I dé not believe that there is sal- 
vation in denying the facts of a world we 
see. I do not believe that our people are 
ready to accept the inevitability of war 
before we have made every possible care- 
ful effort to prevent it. Mr. President, I 
do believe we have in this European 
recovery program, as_ constructively 
amended and changed by our committee, 
a real hope for world peace. 

It has never been our American way 
to wait for success to crown idleness. 
Spending dollars will not save the world, 
but saving dollars that must be spent 
will not save America. America has 
grown great and strong through her 
positive and bold investments in pro- 
duction, and development, and security, 
both at home and abroad. America has 
not grown strong through investments 
never made, chances never taken, risks 
never faced, or responsibilities evaded. 
It was not timidity or penuriousness that 
made us what we are now, nor will timid- 
aty or penuriousness lead us on to what 
we can become. Peace requires the same, 
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or perhaps more careful planning, as 


does war. Peace is not a gift handed 
to those who only hope. Peace is the 
devoutly sought, and elusive reward for 
work, thought, generosity, determination, 
and sacrifice. Past history tells us that 
peace, though man’s heartfelt wish, has 
never been a natural state. 

Now that we have finally become 
capable of destroying ourselves, our will 
to survive demands that we make peace 
on earth. 

There have been many arguments pro 
and con concerning the sum involved in 
this plan. None of us here knows 
whether the sum proposed is the cor- 
rect one to the last dollar. By that I 
mean none of us can be certain that 
this sum, or any sum, will or can be, 
effectively used. 

Mr. President, I was very much im- 
pressed by the statement of the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] that 
this sum was at least entitled to a pre- 
sumption of dependability “until more 
competent authority, competently proves 
otherwise.” I must say in all frankness, 
Mr. President, that I have yet to hear 
a more competent authority competently 
prove otherwise. Rather than run the 
risk of reducing this amount only for the 
sake of reduction, it seems to me we 
are all obligated to first provide equal 
study and equal proof in support of an- 
other sum. To support, now an unsup- 
ported substitute figure would reflect 
largely a desire to overplay the un- 
deniably pleasant and popular role of 
watchdog for the public purse, but may, 
in fact, be a disservice to both the cause 
of peace and the cause of economy. 

We have heard many comparisons 
between the cost of this program and 
the cost of various other normal Gov- 
ernment activities. I do not know how 
one can compare the cost of the effort 
for peace with the cost of any other 
service. To base one’s objection on the 
ground that local real-estate taxes or 
poll taxes or any other taxes are less 
than the probable cost of this program, 
is like saying my house cost me so much 
that I cannot afford to consider insur- 
ance, or taxes to support a fire depart- 
ment, or anything else that might help 
to preserve my investment. 

But since these questions have been 
brought up, let us make some compari- 
sons. The European recovery program 
involves an estimated average expense 
over the next 4 years of about $32 per 
capita per annum. By comparison, the 
recent war cost Americans nearly $700 
per capita per annum and our first two 
postwar years of unplanned foreign doles 
cost about $91 per capita per annum. 

From another point of view, Federal 
taxes collected on liquor, tobacco, and 
items covered by the retail excise tax, 
amounted to over $30 per annum per 
capita last year—almost exactly the 
average annual per capita cost of the 
European recovery program. During 
that year, Americans spent on the aver- 
age about $60 for liquor and nearly $20 
for tobacco. These two items alone cost 
the average American more than double 
what the proposed European recovery 
plan would cost. 

I quote these figures simply as a mat- 
ter of interest since I believe, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, that there can be no reasonable 
comparison between the cost of peace 
and the cost of any other item. We can 
only compare the cost of peace with the 
cost of war because they are the only 
comparables. The anticipated expense 
for the next war, if there has to be one, 
would not be a pleasant bill to contem- 
plate. : 

In this consideration of the cost of the 
European recovery plan, I do not mean to 
intimate for one moment that this plan 
guarantees a bargain-basement peace, 
I am still not at the point, Mr. President, 
where I can regard $5,300,000,000 lightly 
as simply 5.3. Nor am I under any illu- 
sion that the expenditure of that sum, 
or any other sum, can buy peace. Far 
more important is the question how that 
sum is to be used. If an intelligent ex- 
penditure of that amount gives us any 
better hope for peace than we now have, 
I say the investment is a good one which 
will have the support of the American 
people. 

If this European recovery plan fails, 
Mr. President, we who shall vote for it 
are responsible, and I personally am pre- 
pared to take that responsibility since 
I have seen nor heard no better alterna- 
tive. By the same token, those who 
would weaken or defeat this plan must 
be prepared to be responsible for the 
consequences of that inaction. The re- 
sponsibility in either case is an extremely 
grave one. 

We have now an opportunity, won for 
us by those who won this war so there 
could be peace. It is a costly oppor- 
tunity in terms of money, but one that 
has in it the hope of saving us from the 
sure folly of far greater expenditures 
in lives and money. 

I am not under the illusion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the plan will work out as 
ideally as it appears on paper, but it holds 
most encouraging possibilities. 

First, it is encouraging to know that 
the nations of western Europe have 
finally come to the point of cooperation 
among themselves for a mutual good. 
That, in itself, is tremendously signifi- 
cant. 

Second, I believe the very fact that 
we have before us, for the first time, a 
specific, clear policy, is indeed encourag- 
ing. We have finally foresaken the 
policy of scattering doles across the 
world. 

Third, we have come finally to the con- 
clusion that peace does not come from 
inaction and that peace must be worked 
for and must be built. In many ways 
that is more difficult than winning a 
war, because there is not the feeling of 
urgency, the total cooperation, or the 
willingness to sacrifice. Yet, the goal is 
no less devoutly sought. 

Another encouraging facet of this pro- 
gram is the inherent understanding that 
there is today being practiced a new 
and vicious type of aggression. Until 
the beginning of World War II, we were 
familiar with only military aggression. 
We pledged ourselves to stop that type 
of aggression which is now an old- 
fashioned way of gaining power. The 
new and much cheaper way of accom- 
plishing the same purpose is through 
political aggression. 
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In the plan now before us, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe we have finally come to 
appreciate not only that political ag- 
gression is just as final in its outcome 
as military aggression, but that there are 
Ways and means of coping with it. 
Parenthetically, I might say that I hope 
in our deliberations in the United Na- 
tions we also assign a new definition to 
aggression. Unfortunately, some of our 
people are still of the opinion that mili- 
tary aggression is the only type that 
needs to be stopped. Military aggres- 
sion has stopped itself because a cheaper, 
easier, more modern way has been found 
and it is that method with which the 
plan now before us, Mr. President, seeks 
to deal. , 

Because we know that political slavery 
and economic chaos breed war, we are 
here seeking to use a part of our wealth 
to recreate freedom and prosperity and 
so prevent the loss of all our wealth and 
peace besides. It has long been an 
American belief that the freedom which 
democracy guarantees can make the 
world safe for peace. We cannot afford, 
in our own selfish interest, to stand idly 
by while an ideology that threatens the 
freedom of men engulfs weakened na- 
tions by this new form of aggression. 
We cannot ignore an opportunity to pre- 
serve our own security. 

This European recovery plan is a prac- 
tical example in action of the American 
doctrine of preserving peace through 
freedom and economic stability. Its 
purpose is to inspire confidence and re- 
spect and to strengthen the bonds of 
common understanding. We strive to 
inspire good will in the world by giving 
off good will ourselves. This is one 
method of meeting the new subtle type of 
aggression. ; 

In our deliberations here objections 
to the proposals contained in the report 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
are contained in two general questions: 
First, will this plan work; and second, 
will it be an undue or unwarranted strain 
on our own economy? 

To the first, none of us can answer 
“Yes,” but as representatives of our peo- 
ple having the obligation of looking after 
and protecting their interests, we can 
only say, Mr. President, that this plan 
appears to have the best possibilities of 
maintaining the peace, of stopping the 
advancement of dangerous ideologies by 
helping to rebuild sound and free gov- 
ernments in western Europe. I have 
seen or heard of no other plan which is 
the result of anywhere near the amount 
of objective thought devoted to this one, 
nor which has any comparable chance 
for success. I might say further, Mr. 
President, that whether or not this plan 
or any plan succeeds in Europe depends 
not so much on what we say here, as it 
does on what we do there. 

So far as the second question is con- 
cerned, as to whether or not it will be an 
undue strain on our economy, again we 
must say we cannot be certain. But if 
we choose to do nothing, or if the plan 
does not receive the support it needs to 
make it work, we can be entirely sure 
that our economy and our very security 
will be far more seriously threatened. 
We have the careful, thoughtful, testi- 
mony of competent leaders—both in the 
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Government and outside—who have 
taken every precaution to make sure 
that our own economy is protected, and 
until we have more expert authority to 
the contrary, it is that evidence on which 
I believe we are required to depend. 

Mr. President, we represent in this 
body 140,000,000 American people who 
are deeply concerned about the course 
we shall follow in the search for peace. 
We bear the responsibility of the 140,000,- 
000 Americans who are not here in this 
Chamber to consider what might be the 
most important decision in their lives. 
We have, fortunately, a wider opportu- 
nity for knowledge on which to base our 
judgment because it is our privilege and 
our duty to have such knowledge. We 
have likewise an infinitely wider respon- 
sibility. We are here, representing the 
people who will pay the cost of any plan 
we shall advocate, and we are here rep- 
resenting the hopes and the prayers of 
our worried people who are seeking a rea- 
sonable way to security. 

We cannot unhold our responsibilities 
and our obligation to our people by turn- 
ing down or weakening any plan which 
has in it some real hope for peace un- 
less we provide a better way. We are liv- 
ing in a hurrying age. We know that 
other methods have failed before—we 
have no time to fail again. It is my sin- 
cere hope that we will not only support 
fully this carefully developed plan, but 
that we will insist on the close supervi- 
sion of it to help make its success as- 
sured. 

I sincerely hope, Mr. President, that 
those who honestly oppose the plan will 
vote against it rather than weaken it to 
the point that its chance of success will 
be materially lessened or destroyed. I 
say that because many of us feel that 
here is a concrete plan that has in it a 
real hope for peace if put into operation 
immediately and wholly. There is a point 
at which crippling amendments or reduc- 
tions in the amount of aid would so se- 
riously damage the worth of the plan as 
to make it questionable whether we 
should proceed at all. I believe, from 
the exhaustive evidence presented, that 
that point has been substantially located 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and that any other hasty amendments 
now can only serve the purpose of so 
weakening the project as to make the 
wisdom of our expenditures: open to 
doubt. 

This proposal, Mr. President, has been 
considered for many months. In the 
absence of comparably detailed proof to 
the contrary, we are now in as good a 
position as we ever will be to enact the 
measure. 

The congressional committee estab- 
lished in the bill is specifically charged 
with making a “continuous study” of the 
plan and should provide an excellent op- 
portunity to develop—by experience—real 
and sound improvements. It is for that 
reason, Mr. President, that I urge a vote 
on the pending bill at the earliest possible 
moment, and I earnestly suggest to those 
who oppose it in its present form that 
they turn their considerable energies and 
talents toward improving it at the earliest 
possible time through the committee pro- 
vided for in the bill. 
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We are here as representatives of a 
people worried and concerned about the 
future of this Nation’s relations with the 
rest of the world. I must confess, Mr. 
President, that while I am not pleased 
with the prospect of appropriating the 
huge amounts we are considering, and 
while I am convinced that in the treach- 
erous and difficult problem of building 
the peace, this plan offers no absolute 
“money back” guarantee, there is not be- 
fore us any other studied alternative that 
shows promise of being less costly to our 
people iff money or more promising of 
success. 

I shall vote for the measure, Mr. Pres- 
ident, under no illusions. I sincerely be- 
lieve that through this plan we have the 
opportunity of building a peaceful world, 
though the chance of building such an 
idyllic world is never great. I shall, how- 
ever, Mr. President, vote for the bill, se- 
cure in the knowledge that we have taken 
a positive step toward peace instead of 
negatively insisting that there is no way. 
One who takes the latter position is tak- 
ing upon himself a greater responsibility 
and reflecting a costlier pessimism than 
I am willing to share. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I wish to 
submit an amendment which will take 
but a short time to discuss. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
George 


Hatch 
Hawkes 
Heyden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
O’Mahoney 
Overton 

Pepper 

Reed 4 
Revercomb 
Robertson, Va. 
Jenner Robertson, Wyo. 
Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Kem Smith 

Kilgore 


Hoey 
Holland 
Ives 


Sparkman 
Knowland Stennis 
Langer Stewart 

Lodge Taft 

Lucas Taylor 
McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
McClellan Thomas, Utah 
McFarland Thye 
McGrath Tobey 
McKellar Umstead 
Magnuson Vandenberg 
Maybank Watkins 
Millikin Wherry 
Moore Wiley 
Green Murray Williams 
Gurney Myers Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. W1L- 
LiaMs in the chair). Eighty-four Sena- 
tors having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

The Senator from Minnesota has the 
floor, 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I call up 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. WHERRY] and my- 
self, lettered “D,” and ask that it be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be read. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 21, after 
line 18, it is proposed to insert a new 
subsection, as follows: 

(d) (1) Of the funds authorized under 
this act no greater amount shall be expended 
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for the furnishing or making available to 
participating countries of food, medical sup- 
plies, processed and unprocessed materials 
for clothing, fuel, pesticides, and other relief 
supplies or assistance than the amount speci- 
fied in the aggregate for such purpose in the 
acts making such appropriations. 

(2) None of the funds authorized or made 
available under this act (other than amounts 
specified pursuant to paragraph (1)) shall 
be available for extending assistance to any 
participating country except in accordance 
with specific projects submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Administrator pursuant to sec- 
tion 15 (b) (1). Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1), any of the funds 
authorized or made available by this act may 
be used for the furnishing or making avail- 
able to a participating country of food, medi- 
cal supplies, processed and unprocessed ma- 
terials for clothing, fuel, or pesticides if (A) 
such articles are allocated to a specific proj- 
ect submitted to and approved by the Ad- 
ministrator under section 15 (b) (1), and 
(B) the Administrator determines that such 
allocation is necessary to the successful car- 
rying out of such project. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota for himself and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY]. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I realize 
the many other obligations which Mem- 
bers of the Senate have, but I agree with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BaLpwin], who just spoke, that 
the issue now before the Senate is prob- 
ably by all odds the most important and 
most far-reaching one which will be con- 
sidered at the present session of Con- 
gress. Perhaps a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate have already made up 
their minds on all the issues which will 
be presented in the various amendments, 
and I realize they have committee meet- 
ings and other obligations. But I think 
it is unfortunate that when we are con- 
sidering an issue of this importance it is 
virtually impossible to keep more than 
a dozen or 20 Senators on the floor of 
the Senate to hear the discussion in re- 
gard to what the bill means and what the 
specific amendments which are proposed 
mean. It is difficult for me to under- 
stand how Senators can vote intelligently 
on these issues without hearing at least 
some of the discussion. 

It is my purpose to discuss this amend- 
ment very briefly, and then to have the 
Senate proceed to vote as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. President, the amendment which 
is pending has two purposes. The first 
is to separate relief funds and economic- 
recovery funds, and to specifically au- 
thorize the Congress and the Appropria- 
tions Committees and the bills making 
the appropriations authorized by this 
proposed act to make a separate appro- 
priation for relief purposes—in other 
words, for the food, fuel, pesticides, fer- 
tilizer, and urgent medical supplies nec- 
essary to sustain the economies of the 
recipient countries at a minimum level— 
and then to make a separate appropria- 
tion earmarked for economic-recovery 
purposes. 

The second purpose would be to chan- 
nel the funds which are earmarked for 
economic-recovery purposes into specific 
projects or programs approved by the 
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Administrator and submitted by the re- 
cipient countries and designed to in- 
crease the vital production of the recip- 
ient countries. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if 
this aid program is to turn out in its 
operation to be any different from the 
aid programs in which we have partici- 
pated in the past 24 years to the total 
of $16,000,000,000 or $17,000,000,000, the 
surest way to assure that result is delib- 
erately to separate the relief funds from 
the economic-recovery funds appro- 
priated under this program. I think 
most of us here feel that the relief and 
rehabilitation programs of aid through 
grants, loans, and so forth, in the past 
have not achieved their objective of 
stimulating recovery, but in most in- 
stances have turned out to be merely a 
goal, with the recipient country very 
little better off after receiving the aid 
than it was before receiving it. 

One sure way to make certain that at 
least some of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to the authorization here pro- 
posed will actually go into products that 
are designed to increase production and 
really bring about economic recovery in 
the recipient country is to see to it that 
the funds are allocated pursuant to spe- 
cific projects for that purpose, as sub- 
mitted to and approved by the United 
States Administrator as likely to achieve 
those objectives. In that way we shall 
make certain that at least some portion 
of this aid program will actually flow 
into recovery projects. 

Mr. President, in using the words 
“specific projects,” which appear else- 
where in the bill as it now stands, the 
sponsors of the pending amendment do 
not mean to apply a very restrictive 
meaning to the word “project”; in other 
words, to tie it down to a specific pro- 
posal relating to a single company or 
plant or producer. What we are think- 
ing of are projects aimed at bringing up 
the level of production, industry by 
industry. 

All the reports from Europe indicate 
that there are four vital bottlenecks 
which are slowing them down and which 
set the pace for recovery. Those four 
bottlenecks are in coal, steel, transporta- 
tion facilities, and food production. It 
is our hope—and I think the idea is 
spelled out elsewhere in the proposed 
act—that the Administrator will seek 
specific projects aimed at breaking the 
bottlenecks by increasing production; for 
instance, in the Ruhr Valley and in the 
bizone or trizone of Germany, where 
a large proportion of the coal of western 
Europe is produced, and where at pres- 
ent there is not sufficient coal produced 
to operate even a minimum economy, let 
alone to stimulate recovery. We are 
shipping millions of tons of coal from the 
United States, necessitating a long ocean 
haul. 

A project to stimulate increased pro- 
duction of coal in the Ruhr Valley might 
involve first increasing the food rations 
of the men employed to mine the coal. 
The food ration in Germany at present 
is the same for all people. It is, I think, 
around 1,700 or 1,800 calories a day. I 
do not think anyone believes that a man 
can mine coal and do heavy work of that 
kind on 1,800 calories a day. The first 
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objective, possibly on an incentive basis, 
would be to increase food rations as the 
coal production increases. It might be 
necessary to provide other goods, such 
as clothing, blankets, furniture, and 
things of that kind, to offer incentives to 
miners to increase their own efforts. 
Finally, there might be a need of addi- 
tional mine machinery, perhaps supplies 
of timber, and steel products; but the 
whole thing would be an integrated- 
project program to increase coal-produc- 
tion in the Ruhr by a certain percentage 
within a specified time. The g@dminis- 
trator would approve the project; funds 
with which to buy the commodities allo- 
cated to it would come out of funds ap- 
propriated by‘the Congress under sub- 
section 2 of the amendment, and as I 
understand he would have authority un- 
der bilateral agreements to follow 
through and see that the commodities 
and services we furnished actually went 
into the approved projects. 

Subsection 1 relates to relief supplies. 
Subsection 2, on page 2 of the amend- 
ment, provides that where a specific 
project calls for so-called relief type 
goods, additional supplies of food or 
clothing or even tobacco for incentive 
purposes to bring about increased pro- 
duction, may be included under the re- 
covery project. 

I think, Mr. President, that is the en- 
tire picture of the amendment and its 
purposes. As I understand the pending 
plan, something along this line is what 
is contemplated. I submit that it is not 
clear in the bill, and that under the bill 
as it now stands we could go right on in 
effect underwriting a trade deficit, with 
no assurance whatever that any of the 
supplies we furnished would actually find 
their way into projects which would 
build economic recovery in Europe by 
increasing their own production. The 
whole aid measure, as I understand it, 
would provide only 5 percent of the total 
consumption of the recipient countries. 
They must provide the other 95 percent, 
and they must also build up their pro- 
duction in order to close the 5 percent 
gap, if the program is to stand a chance 
of success and be anything more than 
another dole. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
comment very briefly on the statement 
made by my able friend from Minnesota. 
I comment first on the latter part of his 
statement. As I understand the second 
section of the amendment, the chief dif- 
ference between his approach and the 
approach of the bill as reported is that 
in the amendment submitted by the Sen- 
ator, on behalf of himself and the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, it is required that all 
recovery aid be channeled into what he 
calls specific projects. That is the only 
point at which the authors and sponsors 


of the bill completely disagree with the - 


amendment and find it unacceptable. 
So far as the general objective is con- 
cerned I think it is already spelled out 
in the bill itself, according to the precise 
aspiration that my able friend from Min- 
nesota has indicated. Every time I re- 
fer to the amendment it is to be under- 
stood that I am referring to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. Batt] for himself and for 
the Senator from Nebraska I[Mr. 
WHERRY], 
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The general functions of the Adminis- 
trator described in line 8 include lan- 
guage in the nature of a directive to 
formulate the programs of the United 
States assistance under the act, including 
approval of specific objects which have 
been submitted to him by the participat- 
ing countries. Turning then to page 28, 
commencing in line 19, among the re- 
quirements of bilateral and multilateral 
undertakings, there is found the follow- 
ing language: 

And submitting for the approval of the 
Administrator * * * specific projects 
proposed by such country to be undertaken 
in substantial part with assistance furnished 
under this act, which projects, whenever 
practicable, shall include projects for in- 
creased production of coal, steel, transporta- 
tion facilities, and food. 


I may say parenthetically at that point 
that my friends from Minnesota and Ne- 
braska will remember that in the first 
conference we had in my office regard- 
ing the bill as it came down from the 
State Department, requests were sub- 
mitted to me by the group in respect to 
this general subject. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota will gladly concede 
that the bill as rewritten is a substan- 
tial improvement in the direction which 
he indicates over the original bill, be- 
cause it recognizes specific projects as 
essential. It underscores specific proj- 
ects as being peculiarly and particularly 
desirable. 

Then, to meet the viewpoint of the 
Senator from Illinois, projects for in- 
creased production of coal, steel, trans- 
portation facilities, and food were spe- 
cifically identified. The Senator will re- 
call the source of that suggestion. So I 
think that my able friends who are spon- 
soring the amendment should not feel 
that their interests and their efforts in 
this behalf have been in vain, because 
I respectfully submit that the bill already 
goes just as far as it is practicable to 
go in the direction that the amendment 
proposes. 

The only point at which we unavoid- 
ably disagree is that the amendment will 
require that all recovery shall be chan- 
neled through specific projects. I re- 
spectfully submit that is completely im- 
possible. For instance, suppose the econ- 
omy of X country shows a deficit of 
5,000 tons of brass. That deficit may 
cover 150 individual plants, or it may 
be a partial brass deficit in each plant. 
The brass which is necessary to balance 
the economy and permit the operation 
adequately to proceed loses its identity 
and is mingled with the brass which has 
been purchased by the available local re- 
sources of the individual plants to which 
a portion of the 5,000 tons is assigned. 
Using brass simply as an example, I do 
not see how we can identify each one of 
the 150 plants which are involved in the 
brass deficit. On the contrary, it is ob- 
viously a physical impossibility to do so. 
It seems to me we have collided with the 
fundamental purpose of the bill itself if 
we confine our recuperative aid simply 
to great, single, individual projects and 
not pour it into the mass economy of the 
Nation. From my point of view, it is im- 
possible to pour it into the mass economy 
of the Nation by requiring that it be used 
exclusively in specific projects. Yet I 
want to repeat that the desirability of 
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specific projects is clearly underscored in 
the other sections of the bill which I have 
read. 

So far as the first section of the 
amendment is concerned, in which an 
effort is made sharply and conclusively 
to divide relief and recuperation, I think, 
under the concept of the bill, that is a 
physical impossibility also. The Sena- 
tor himself has referred to the fact that 
in the Ruhr, for instance, incentive food 
rations may be of the greatest possible 
utility by way of encouraging produc- 
tion. The Senator has written an excep- 
tion in the second section to cover that 
particular circumstance. It is my ob- 
servation, in dealing with a problem of 
this nature, that there are so many un- 
anticipated contingencies that it is a 
dangerous thing to attempt to rely upon 
our genius in anticipating the particular 
exceptions which need to be identified 
under such circumstances. I respect- 
fully submit to my friend from Minnesota 
that there are probably many cases as to 
which, if he knew about them—and they 
will inevitably develop—he would readily 
admit that if he had foreseen them he 
would have wanted to include them 
among the exceptions when he was at- 
tempting to discriminate between relief 
and recuperation. 

For instance, cotton to cover the backs 
of the people would be for relief; cot- 
ton to permit continuation of industrial 
activity and to create exports would be 
for recuperation. As I see it, it is not 
in the cards to attempt to draw a hard 
and fast line between relief and recovery 
in the text of the bill. 

Under the circumstances which I have 
indicated, I am sorry that I have to urge 
the Senate not to agree to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. BALL. I discussed this question 
with the drafting counsel of the Senate, 
who was of the opinion that, even with- 
out these separations, if Congress ac- 
tually wanted to do so and the Appro- 
priations Committee saw fit, separate 
appropriations could be made for the 
relief type of case and the recovery type 
of case. Would the Senator agree with 
that statement? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is a legal 
question upon which I would not want 
to pass. I recognize very wide and 
ominous jurisdiction in the Appropria- 
tions Committee, however. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I merely 
want to say, briefly, that, much as I 
dislike to disagree with the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan, it seems to me 
that his own argument has made it very 
clear that unless Congress does become 
specific in the bill the whole plan and 
program of action under it will turn 
out to be largely or almost exclusively 
an underwriting by the United States of 
anticipated trade deficits of recipient 
countries. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I neglected to 
say one thing to the Senator by way of 
further demonstration of my anxiety to 
go just as far as possible in underscoring 
the objectives to which the Senator ad- 
dresses himself. The Senator has an- 
other amendment, which is lettered C, 
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which proposes, on page 17, after line 2, 
to insert an additional category, read- 
ing as follows: 

(6) the allocation of commodities or serv- 
ices to specific projects designed to carry 
out the purposes of this act, which have 
been submitted to the Administrator by 
participating countries and have been ap- 
proved by him. . 


The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHerry! also joins in that amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. While the 
changes on page 2 of the amendment 
would not be acceptable, if the Senator 
wishes to insert the language I have just 
read as a further effort to identify the 
desirability of project planning, so far 
as the Senator from Michigan is con- 
cerned he would be very glad to accept 
that portion of the amendment. 

Mr. BALL, I thank the Senator from 
Michigan. I am very happy to find 
some change which the Senator does not 
veto. I think it would help to em- 
phasize my own feeling and that of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] 
that the more assistance that can be 
channeled into specific projects the bet- 
ter chance we have of achieving the ob- 
jective of economic recovery. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. How would it be 
if we settle on the basis I have indicated? 

Mr. BALL. I rather think, Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator would 
take amendment D it would be better 
than to settle on the other. 

Mr. BALL. Unfortunately the other 
amendment is not pending at the pres- 
ent time. I shall offer it when we dis- 
pose of the first amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I withdraw my 
proposal for the moment. 

Mr. BALL. Very well. 

Mr. President, I desire to emphasize 
that, in view of our past experience with 
foreign-aid programs, it seems to me 
that unless Congress spells out very spe- 
cifically what it intends, unless we get 
away from the concept of simply giving 
a blanket underwriting to the trade defi- 
cits of the recipient countries, 
chances of achieving the objective of 
economic recovery are not too bright. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Batu] for himself and the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WuHeErryY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WHERRY], I offer our amendment 
lettered “C,” modified by striking out all 
the matter appearing on page 2 of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 15, line 14, 
it is proposed to strike out “(5)” and in- 
sert “(6)”, and on page 17, after line 2, 
insert the following: 

(6) the allocation of commodities or serv- 
ices to specific projects designed to carry out 
the purposes of this act, which have been 
submitted to the Administrator by partici- 


pating countries and have been approved 
by him. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
George 


The 


Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
O’Mahoney 
Overton 

Pepper 

Reed 
Revercomb 

Ives Robertson, Va. 
Jenner Robertson, Wyo. 
Johnson, Colo. Russell 


Hoey 
Holland 


Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 

Kem Smith 

Kilgore Sparkman 

Knowland Stennis 

Langer Stewart 

Lodge Taft 

Lucas Taylor 

McCarran Thomas, Okla. 

McClellan Thomas, Utah 

McFarland Thye 

McGrath Tobey 

McKellar Umstead 

Magnuson Vandenberg 

Maybank Watkins 

Millikin Wherry 

Moore Wiley 

Green Murray Williams 

Gurney Myers Wilson . 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 

four Senators having answered to their 


names, a@ quorum is present. 
INVESTIGATION OF SOCIAL-SECURITY 


PROGRAM—INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EX- 
PENDITURES 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, before 
I offer an amendment to the pending 
bill and ask for its consideration I desire 
to report favorably two resolutions, and 
ask for their present consideration. In 
order that I may do so, I ask unanimous 
consent that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside. The resolutions 
are routine, were unanimously approved 
by the Rules Committee, and I believe 
there will be no controversy about them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
port favorably, without amendment, 
Senate Resolution 202, and I request its 
immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 202), submitted by Mr. 
MILLIKIN on February 20, 1948, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, 
was considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
authorized under Senate Resolution 141, 
Eightieth Congress, agreed to July 23, 1947 
(authorizing an investigation by the Com- 
mittee on Finance of old-age and survivors’ 
insurance and other aspects of the social- 
security program), is -hereby increased by 
$25,000. 

ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY COM- 
MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
port favorably, without amendment, 
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Senate Resolution 201, and I request its 
immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 201), submitted by Mr. 
Bripces on February 17, 1948, was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
pridtions hereby is authorized to expend, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, dur- 
ing the Eightieth Congress, $10,000 in addi- 
tion to the amounts, and for the same pur- 
poses, specified in section 134 (a) of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act approved August 2, 
1946, and S. Res. 130, agreed to June 26, 1947. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY OF SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE TO STUDY PROBLEMS OF 
AMERICAN SMALL BUSINESS ENTER- 
PRISES 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, from 
tNe Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, I ask unanimous consent to 
report favorably, without amendment, 
Senate Resolution 191, and I submit a 
report (No. 982) thereon. I request that 
the resolution be placed on the calendar. 
The resolution was unanimously ordered 
reporied by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the report will be received, and 
the resolution will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, is it 
the Senator’s intention to ask immediate 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BROOKS. I shall be glad to ask 
immediate consideration for it. 

Mr. President, I ask immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 191) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 20, Eightieth Congress, 
agreed to January 24, 1947 (creating a Special 
Committee To Study the Problems of Ameri- 
can Small Business Enterprises) and con- 
tinued by Senate Resolution 153, Eightieth 
Congress, agreed to July 26, 1947, is hereby 


continued until the expiration of the Eight- 
ieth Congress. 

Such committee is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate $50,000, in addition to the amounts 
heretofore authorized for the same purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LopceE in the chair). Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the reso- 
lution? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may 
the calling of the roll be suspended for 
a moment, so that I may propound a 
question? 

Is it anticipated that there will be 
objection to consideration of the reso- 
lution? I do not wish to force imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution if 
there is to be any objection. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think there should 
be objection until a greater number of 
Senators can be present and we can 
know what it is all about. I propose to 
object to that extent. 


The 
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Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad to ask 
that the resolution go to the calendar 
if it is anticipated that there will be any 
objection. 

Mr. McCARRAN. 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nevada ask that fur- 
ther proceedings under the quorum call 
be dispensed with? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Ishall be glad to do 
so if the resolution goes to the calendar. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the resolution go to the calendar 
and come up in its regular turn. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Then I ask unani- 
mous consent that further proceedings 
under the quorum call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will go to the calendar. 

Without objection, further proceedings 
under the quorum call are dispensed with. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and for- 
eign policy of the United States through 
necessary economic and financial assist- 
ance to foreign countries which under- 
take to cooperate with each other in the 
establishment and maintenance of eco- 
nomic conditions essential to a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERRY], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
REED], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Batu], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Carn], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Rosertson], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHak], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HawkEs], the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. BuTLeER], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MA.LoneE], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Ecton], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WatTxkrns], and 
myself, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois on behalf of himself and other 
Senators will be stated. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 11, begin- 
ning with line 8, it is proposed to strike 
out down through and including line 5 
on page 12, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

UNITED STATES SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE ABROAD 

Sec. 8. There shall be a United States Spe- 
cial Representative in Europe who shall (ay 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, (b) be 
entitled to receive the same compensation 
and allowances as a chief of mission, class 1, 
within the meaning of the act of August 13, 
1946 (60 Stat. 999), and (c) have the title 
of Agent General for Economic Cooperation. 
He shall be the chief representative of the 
Administrator to any organization of par- 
ticipating countries which may be established 
by the participating countries to further a 
joint program for European recovery, coordi- 
nate the activities of the Special Economic 
Cooperation Administration missions pro- 
vided for in section 9 of this act, and shall 
discharge in Europe such additional responsi- 
bilities as may be assigned to him by the 
Administrator with the approval of the Presi- 
dent in furtherance of the purposes of this 
act. He may also be designated as the United 


It should go to the 
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States representative on the Economic Com- 


mission for Europe. As Agent General of the 
Administrator, he shall keep the chiefs of the 
United States diplomatic missions currently 
informed concerning his activities. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to give force 
and effect to the desire of a great many 
people to have the provision for recov- 
ery in Europe placed in the hands of 
the Administrator and his representative. 

There is great confusion about the 
Marshall plan. It is mixed up with stra- 
tegic effort. It is mixed up with charity 
contributions. It is mixed up with eco- 
nomic loans; and now we are going to 
confuse it that much more by placing in 
Europe a special, over-all individual who 
will carry the rank of Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary. The 
emphasis is to be on that individual. 

A great many of us have a desire to 
help in the recovery of Europe; but, in 
my judgment, the recovery can be 
brought about only by the intelligent ad- 
ministration of this latest program by 
persons who have individual initiative, 
and are skilled in matters pertaining to 
production in agriculture, in labor, and 
in industry. If we create the office of 
Administrator, and create economic mis- 
sions abroad, all under the diplomatic 
missions abroad, and then place over the 
entire program a new character with 
the supertitle and responsibility and au- 
thority of special ambassador, in my 
judgment we shall nullify all the effect 
of creating a business administration. 

Much has been said in the press and 
on the floor of the Senate to the effect 
that now we are to have a business ad- 
ministrator, and that he must be a man 
of the highest type, with the highest qual- 
ifications and understandings. There has 
been written into the bill the purpose to 
create that kind of official; but with one 
section we superimpose a special am- 
bassador over him. The situation is fur- 
ther confused, and no one will know what 
part of the program is to be devoted to 
the strategic effort, the political activity, 
the charity, or the business recovery 
which the recipient nations need. 

There are some who feel that it is nec- 
essary to have stable governments in or- 
der to have a stable economy. In my 
judgment, that process must be reversed. 
We must have a stable economy, or a 
stable government cannot exist. A sta- 
ble government cannot rest on an un- 
sound foundation. 

In the past too much emphasis has 
been placed on special representatives 
who have not been attuned to the neces- 
sity for business management in Europe. 
We have given lip service to the develop- 
ment of production of food, steel, coal, 
and transportation; but over the entire 
program we place a political figure. We 
have given emphasis to the trade-union 
movement and the council of govern- 
ments, with a political head. My judg- 
ment is that unless we have the business 
brains of the Nation behind the coordi- 
nation of agriculture and labor, this ef- 
fort will be merely another political 
move, and we shall not get the result 
through diplomacy that we can get 
through hardpan of production. The 
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minds of the men who produce in this 
country must be brought to bear on the 
problem, because we must drain the re- 
sources of the Nation. If we are to op- 
erate this kind of a program, it must be 
maintained by business ingenuity. 

My thought is that we might at least 
once try to have a business management 
in the recovery program; and for that 
reason I offer the amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
there is very little difference between the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from Michigan in respect to most of the 
things which he has said, and most of 
the things to which he addresses his 
amendment. However,I am sorry to say 
that the difference, though relatively 
small, is pretty important. Let me make 
a brief statement to the Senate. 

Perhaps I should preface my state- 
ment by once more underscoring the fact 
that I agree with everything the Senator 
from Illinois has said about the necessity 
for preserving maximum economic 
autonomy for the economic administra- 
tor under this act. I think I can prove 
by the text of the bill that the Senator 
from Michigan is rendering something 
more than lip service to that ideal—to 
use the words of the Senator from Illi- 
nois—because every possible effort has 
been made to emphasize the necessity 
for the economic autonomy of the Ad- 
ministrator. 

The difficulty with which the Senator 
from Illinois and I collide at this mo- 
ment is the fact that, in spite of all the 
emphasis upon the indispensable eco- 
nomic independence of the Administra- 
tor, despite that economic necessity, 
there is another contact inevitably in- 
volved in this enterprise if we are to hope 
to succeed with it, namely, the creation 
of a new governmental coordination in 
Europe, which is not a matter of econom- 
ics at the top, even though it is at the 
bottom. Therefore the top representa- 
tive abroad must not only be economi- 
cally sufficient unto the occasion, but he 
must also be in a position to deal at the 
top level with the heads of government in 
the 16 CEEC nations if we are success- 
fully to pursue our desire to create con- 
stantly expanding contacts between 
them, and to create, so far as possible, 
what Mr. Bevin has called a Western 
Union or something comparable. 

In evolving those contacts, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is absolutely necessary that this 
top representative abroad should have 
maximum diplomatic status for the ex- 
ercise of that particular function. He 
must be an ambassador in rank, on a 
par with every other diplomatic repre- 
sentative with whom he must deal. He 
cannot enter the top-level government of 
France, for instance, to discuss a cus- 
toms union successfully, if all that he is 
called is simply agent general of the 
Administrator.” 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. Is the Senator telling us 
that the top-level government officials in 
the countries which are to receive hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of assistance 
under this act would refuse to talk to the 
American representative who had some- 
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thing to say about how that money 
should be spent and how the aid should 
be given, simply because of a question of 
title? é. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly not, 
and I am sure the Senator from Minne- 
sota knows that I mean nothing of the 
sort. But there is such a thing as proto- 
col in the world. Much as we may dis- 
like it, there is such a thing. I think it 
requires no evidence to demonstrate that 
when a diplomatic representative of the 
United States is engaged upon an im- 
portant mission, he must have a protocol 
status comparable with the importance 
of his mission. Certainly he would have 
no protocol status whatever if he were 
simply to be called the agent general of 
the Administrator. 

However, all that is superficial. There 
are two or three things in this amend- 
ment which are perfectly sound. The 
objective to which the Senator from Illi- 
nois addresses himself, aside from the 
first question to which I have adverted, 
I am quite willing to consent to. But, so 
far as the right of the President of the 
United States to speak to the heads of 
governments in the CEEC countries 
is concerned, so far as concerns the pos- 
sibility of having the President speak 
adequately to the heads of other govern- 
ments, in diplomatic contact, he is en- 
titled to have what protocol always has 
required, still requires, and undoubtedly 
always will require, unless the whole 
world is sovietized, namely, an ambas- 
sador representing the President of the 
United States in that particular aspect. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
that aspect of the job to be done by this 
representative is minor, in respect to the 
larger aspect which the Senator from 
Illinois emphasizes; and I am about to 
demonstrate that I think it is entirely 
possible still to permit this representa- 
tive to meet, in terms of protocol, on a 
level with other high representatives of 
government in respect to these contacts 
involving governmental coordination. I 
think it is entirely possible to do that 
without changing the title; and I am 
sure the title will have no effect upon 
the net result, if I continue with my 
discussion to indicate the points on which 
I agree with the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. BROOKS. I wish to ask whether 
the Senator feels that the President at 
this particular time has adequate agents, 
on the basis of protocol, to speak with 
other governments anywhere in the 
world, perhaps with the exception of 
Russia, on matters of cooperation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think when 
the bill puts all emphasis upon the co- 
ordination of the 16 governments—in 
customs unions and in evolutions of kin- 
dred sorts in other directions—if we 
mean what we say in respect to the im- 
portance of coordination between the 16 
nations, we should do them the very ele- 
mentary honor of creating an ambassa- 
dor to them as a unit. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield further 
to the Senator from Illinois. 
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Mr. BROOKS. I should like to point 
out that, although it is only in one sec- 
tion that this special ambassador is em- 
phasized, according to what the Senator 
from Michigan has just now stated, that 
person is the over-all and all-important 
creation of this entire bill, for he will 
then represent and supersede the Ad- 
ministrator, the diplomatic ambassa- 
dors, the economic missions, and the 
Administrator here at home. He will be 
the highest protocol; and if my judgment 
is correct, he will have the most influence 
in this entire matter. Certainly, that 
puts it in the realm of protocol and out 
of the realm of business administration, 
in my judgment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
happen to disagree totally with my able 
friend the Senator from Illinois. It cer- 
tainly puts the ambassador, as the rep- 
resentative of the President of the United 
States, in diplomatic contacts, and in 
diplomatic contacts only, in a position of 
priority. Because of that fact and be- 
cause he should not have a similar pri- 
ority in respect to the operations of the 
all-important economic side of this en- 
terprise, I am about to indicate to the 
Senator from Illinois, in clear proof, that 
I am quite willing, so far as I am con- 
cerned, to meet his objective. 

His pending amendment has three ob- 
jectives. The first is to change the title. 
I think we already have put entirely too 
much emphasis on the question of title. 
I wish to make it plain that although we 
feel that the title is essential, I would say 
that is one of the secondary purposes of 
the Senator’s amendment. 

The two principal purposes of the Sen- 
ator’s amendment—and I hope he will 
correct me if I am wrong—are, first, to 
make sure that this United States Special 
Representative is the Administrator’s 
man. That is No. 1. No. 2 is to make 
sure that among his other tasks is that 
of coordinating the economic missions. 

Am I correct? 

Mr. BROOKS. Yes; that would be the 
purpose. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let me show the 
Senator how, with my complete consent, 
he can do both of those things without 
any further controversy or debate. So 
far as the Senator from Michigan is con- 
cerned, on page 11, section 8, line 16, 
delete the words “the chief United States 
representative”, and after the word “be” 
insert the following: “the representative 
of the Administrator, and shall also be 
the chief representative of the United 
States Government”, so that the sentence 
will read: 

There shall be a United States Special Rep- 
resentative in Europe who shall (a) be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate— 


And so forth. 

He shall be the representative of the Ad- 
ministrator, and shall also be the chief rep- 
resentative of the United States Government. 


Mr. President, I shall go a little fur- 
ther. On page 11, section 8, line 23, after 
the sentence indicating that he shall be 
the United States representative on the 
Economic Commission for Europe, the 
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Senator from Michigan is prepared to 
accept the following sentence: 

He shall receive his instructions from the 
Administrator, and such instructions shall be 
prepared and transmitted to him in accord- 
ance with procedures agreed to between the 
Administrator and the Secretary of State in 
order to assure appropriate coordination as 
provided by subsection (b) of section 5 of 
this act. 


Then, meeting the second objective: 

He shall coordinate the activities of the 
chiefs of the special mission provided for in 
section 9 of this act. 


The last sentence directly and un- 
equivocally responds to the second ob- 
jective of the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Just a second, 
please, and then I shall be glad to yield. 
The first sentence equally clearly meets 
the situation, with the exception, if it is 
an exception, that it textually recognizes 
the possibility of a conflict between the 
Secretary of State and the Administra- 
tor, and again refers such a conflict to 
the President of the United States to be 
umpired. So far as the Senator from 
Michigan is concerned, I respectfully 
submit that I have demonstrated my 
agreement with the objectives of the pro- 
posal of the Senator in every aspect ex- 
cept the change in title. 

Mr. WATKINS and Mr. 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield first to 
the Senator from Uiah. 

Mr. WATKINS. What will be his re- 
lationship to the Secretary of State un- 
der the amendment suggested by the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. He is the repre- 
sentative of the Administrator under 
procedures—perhaps I had better read it 
literally— 
agreed to between the Administrator and 
the Secretary of State, in order to assure ap- 
propriate coordination as provided. 


In diplomatic matters he is the repre- 
sentative of the President, acting 
through the Secretary of State, I sup- 
pose, as his representative. In all mat- 
ters in the first instance, however, he is 
under the orders of the Administrator, 
and if there is any clash between the two, 
the President decides. 

Mr. WATKINS. May he receive any 
of his orders from the Secretary of State? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Only in agree- 
ment, as indicated, with the Adminis- 
trator. 

Mr. WATKINS. I wanted to be sure 
that we got the interpretation on that 
point by the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. In his 
principal capacity, then, he will be act- 
ing for the Administrator and not for 
the Secretary of State, will he not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. On all matters of pol- 
icy with relation to the program, he will 
be acting for the Administrator, not for 
the Secretary of State, will he not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No, indeed. The 
Senator is now taking in all questions of 
policy involved. That is not true. 

Mr. WATKINS. I wanted to get the 
extent to which he might go. 


CAIN ad- 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. There are inevi- 
table diplomatic relationships between 
the 16 countries to be encouraged and 
stimulated through the usual methods 
of contact between governments. That 
is not primarily the Administrator’s busi- 
ness; that is primarily the business of 
the President, acting through his De- 
partment of State. But at all times the 
Administrator has the priority under the 
agreement which I have indicated. 

Mr. WATKINS. He will outrank, 
then, the representatives we now have to 
the various 16 nations, will he not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not know 
what his relative rank would be, so far 
as they are concerned. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would there be any 
prospect or probability of conflict be- 
tween him and them, in representing the 
State Department in the several nations? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think not. I 
know of no reason why there should be, 
because his mission is very specific. It 
relates to the multilateral relationships, 
speaking now diplomatically, between 
the nations 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. As one of the cosigners of 
the amendment, I think the Senator’s 
first sentence in the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan meets in major pro- 
portion the fear that some of us have 
had. It seems to tie up the administra- 
tion of the program, both foreign and 
domestic, to one man. But if that is a 
correct contention, I wonder what the 
thinking of the Senator from Illinois is 
on the question of whether or not the 
second sentence proposed by the Senator 
from Michigan is in fact necessary. If 
the administrator abroad, whatever his 
title may be, receives his economic in- 
structions from the Administrator in this 
country, why should it be necessary to 
say that, abroad, he shall coordinate the 
16 economic missions? I am not clear 
in my own mind, and I should like to 
have a further exploration of that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I agree with the 
Senator from Illinois; I think he should 
coordinate them. 

Mr. CAIN. I agree that he should 
coordinate them, but the representative 
abroad is going to receive his instruc- 
tions from the Administrator at home, 
and why therefore is it said in the sec- 
ond sentence what he shall do, when the 
Administrator in this country is going 
to tell him what to do? 

Mr. BROOKS. The purpose of my 
amendment, I may say to the Senator 
from Washington, is to have a business 
representative on the other side, repre- 
senting a business administrator on this 
side. With that in mind, I provided in 
my amendment that as a business ad- 
ministrator he should coordinate the 
economic missions in the various coun- 
tries. 

I thank the distinguished chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee for 
accepting certain of the principles of this 
amendment, but I still say that the super 
ambassador is going to be more involved 
with the political aspects than he is with 
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the cold business aspects, and that is the 
one thing we have lacked. We are not 
too brilliant politically anywhere in the 
world, as our present situation shows. 
If we are brilliant in anything it is in 
adhering to the private enterprise sys- 
tem, it is in adhering to a form of gov- 
ernment that guarantees individual initi- 
ative. I should like to have brains of 
that type at the top of an organization 
that spends my money in Europe. I 
recognize what the distinguished chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
says, that it might be well to create a 
super ambassador to deal on the highest 
levels, but we are talking about recovery 
now, we are talking about a business ad- 
ministration; and I should like to have 
a real business administrator on the 
other side. 

This is going to be a major operation, 
if it succeeds. It calls for the highest 
type of business administration, and if, 
with the money in his pocket, this super 
ambassador were sitting in a meeting, 
the gentlemen of protocol would search 
him out, and if they thought they were 
not going to get enough, they would use 
a lot of diplomatic language explaining 
why they were wasting our money. I 
should like to have this official devote 
his major attention to being the repre- 
sentative of a real administrator on this 
side in the effort to coordinate economic 
business organizations in those coun- 
tries, and not have him serve as a super 
diplomat, because the two things simply 
do not go together. Eventually, the 
emphasis will be on the diplomatic side. 
I have no quarrel with the State De- 
partment’s diplomacy, except to say that 
it has made a mess of things almost 
everywhere in the world at the present 
time, and I should like now to make sure 
that the people in the recipient nations 
will produce the things which are 
needed. I think a hard-headed busi- 
nessman who is not tied to super protocol 
could talk a little plainer and say, “My 
responsibility is not diplomatic; my re- 
sponsibility is to see that you put your 
people to work, that I do not spend 
America’s money on subsidizing social- 
istic schemes, and that production is ob- 
tained. I have got to report back to 
America on what I am here for, not for 
diplomacy but to have a proper adminis- 
tration of funds.” That is what I am 
Striking at, and that is what I honestly 
and sincerely hope will come out of this 
program. 

I say again, I think the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee has very 
generously recognized that there is not 
sufficient emphasis on the Administrator. 
When we put one man in a dual capacity 
and give him the title for reasons of 
protocol, the emphasis is going to that 
end. We want to stress a point of view 
which has not been stressed heretofore 
in the expenditure of America’s moneys 
across the face of the earth. I may say 
to my distinguished colleague from 
Washington that I would rather have an 
understudy undertake to bring about co- 
ordination rather than to have the coor- 
dinator do it if his emphasis is going to 
be on the political angle rather than on 
the business angle. 

Mr. CAIN. Yet, the amendment rec- 
ommended by the Senator from Michi- 
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gan recognizes, does it not, in major part, 
our objections to the bill as it now stands? 
If, however, it should result in a man’s 
carrying a dual responsibility, it says, 
with reference to his economic respon- 
sibility, that it shall be tied up to our 
major concern, which is the: Adminis- 
trator in this country. 

Mr. BROOKS. It does recognize it, 
and I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan for recognizing it. But 
I say it does not go far enough. I have 
no objection to the President’s sending 
anyone with any title which may be cre- 
ated, but I want to have some hold onto 
the money and not have it tied up on a 
diplomatic basis. They will not get down 
to hardpan in production and recognize 
the cold facts of efficiency if we are to 
have a supervisor wrapped up in the 
diplomatic relationship. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, may I ask 
a question? 

Mr. BROOKS. Certainly. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator have 
any doubt that the whole matter is not 
to be in complete control of the State De- 
partment? Has he received an impres- 
sion to that effect from reading the bill? 

Mr. BROOKS. From the information 
which went out that we are to put em- 
phasis on business administration—— 

Mr. AIKEN. It is provided that when- 
ever the Secretary of State believes that 
any action on the part of the Adminis- 
trator is inconsistent with the foreign 
policy, he shall consult with the Admin- 
istrator, and if differences of view are 
not adjusted by consultation, the matter 
shall be referred to the President for final 
decision. Does the Senator know of a 
Single case in which the State Depart- 
ment has had a dispute with any other 
agency of Government and has gone to 
the President, that the State Department 
has not been sustained? Does he know 
of a single instance? 

Mr. BROOKS. I suspect that is true. 
I know of no such instance. But what I 
want to point out is that, if there be a 
difference of opinion, I should like to 
have somebody of top-level category over 
there representing the viewpoint of one 
side, and not have it all tied up in one 
superambassador. 

Mr. AIKEN. Has the Senator any as- 
surance that whoever may be appointed 
Administrator will not be very close to 
the State Department? 

Mr. BROOKS. I have no assurance of 
it at all. We have not had much of the 
legislation we have enacted carried out 
in the spirit in which it was enacted. 
I have no idea that this will be much 
different, but I should like to emphasize 

the point and give them a chance to have 
a little different approach to the problem. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I think there is a sub- 
stantial difference on the question of 
the role of the State Department. I 
would agree with the Senator from Ver- 
mont as to that. I think the great thing 
which has been done has been to take 
away from the State Department the 
administration of the relief program. I 
think the committee has done an ex- 
traordinary job. Regardless of the fact 

that the President may decide between 
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the State Department and the Adminis- 
trator in favor of the State Department, 
or he may not so decide, at any rate the 
man who argues with him is on an equal 
basis with the Secretary of State. So 
I think it is a very substantial change 
and one which I think makes the bill 
infinitely more acceptable. 

Coming to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois, I agree that 
if there is to be separation, let us sep- 
arate them entirely. Why have one man 
in the middle of the proceeding owing 
allegiance both to the Secretary of State 
and to the Director? If the theory of 
separating it from the State Department 
is sound, then I think the Administrator 
should be separated from the State De- 
partment. I believe the Senator is ab- 
solutely on sound ground in that respect. 
I cannot see why the man should have 
to conduct diplomatic missions. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is not the Senator aware 
of the fact that every day and for many 
days in the past the State Department 
has been receiving applications for em- 
ployment on this mission? If the Sen- 
ator has constituents who want to get 
jobs in the administration of the relief 
program, he has to send applications to 
the State Department for that purpose. 

Mr. BROOKS. Is the State Depart- 
ment giving jobs? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. An applicant 
does not receive any job when he goes 
there. 

Mr. BROOKS. He does not get a job 
with the State Department? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. He gets no job. 

Mr. TAFT. I personally would have 
complete confidence that the Adminis- 
trator would control the question of per- 
sonnel. I think the bill makes it suffi- 
ciently clear that Congress wants to im- 
pose control through a joint committee. 
I think we can be sure that the man who 
may be appointed will in good faith es- 
tablish an efficient administration. I 
do not have the fear which the Senator 
from Vermont has expressed. If we are 
to make the administration separate 
from the State Department, or adopt 
that course in principle, I cannot see 
the purpose of having the chief repre- 
sentative in Europe also taking orders 
as to some matters from the Secretary 
of State. It seems to me the Secre- 
tary of State can always send his own 
ambassador to handle diplomatic mat- 
ters. I cannot understand why we 
should create the uncertainty which is 
now in the bill. I think the Senator’s 
amendment is in accord with the whole 
theory of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and I hope that the Senate 
will accept the principle which the Sen- 
ator has proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 

[Mr. Brooks]. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. I wonder, if there is to be 
an issue on this particular amendment, 

as to whether the title is sufficient for the 
doing of the job intended by the man who 
holds the office overseas. Some of us 
have not been overly impressed with the 
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title provided for the representative of 
America abroad. I am only raising the 
question in order to have it explored by 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. BROOKS. I undertook to make a 
change in the title purposely, having in 
mind the speed with which history is be- 
ing written at the moment. If we cor- 
rectly read the pleas which come from the 
other countries, it would seem that they 
will seek out any man, no matter what 
his title may be, if he holds the purse 
strings, the allocation, the direction, and 
the responsibility of providing them with 
aid. I was trying to keep away from 
diplomatic language in the title so far as 
I could. I repeat that I believe if we 
want our supplies and our money in 
Europe effectively used it is time to treat 
the subject on a different basis, so as to 
assure a continuity of business manage- 
ment. The other nations can make any 
appeals they want to through the tra- 
ditional ambassadorial staff or to the 
Secretary of State. If there are any real 
differences between the Secretary of 
State and the Administrator, of course 
they must be settled by the President. 
We are not trying to change that situa- 
tion. But I should like to have a realiza- 
tion on the part of Americans and Euro- 
peans as well that this is a new approach. 
We want work done; we want efficiency. 
We do not want our money to go to the 
subsidization of any socialistic scheme, 
but to the real recovery of Europe. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. .I should very much like 
to ask a question of the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan if I may. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly. 

Mr. CAIN. If this amendment should 
prevail will it be, in the Senator’s opinion, 
necessary for the President to create an 
office which bears the title described in 
section 8, on page 11? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is merely 
a matter of personal judgment. In the 
view of the Senator from Michigan if we 
have the slightest reality of hope in 
CEEC, the 16 nations, which, at long last, 
are showing some signs of coordination, 
if we have the slightest desire to encour- 
age them in the expansion of their co- 
ordination, if we want to deal with them 
effectively in encouraging their coordi- 
nation, it will be necessary to create top 
level diplomatic representation, because 
their objective is entitled to it, or we 
should not be wasting 15 seconds on the 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, I am interested in the last re- 
mark of the Senator from Washington 
‘fin regard to the rank which this United 
States special representative abroad 
would hold under section 8 of the bill, 
which provides that he shall “have the 
rank of ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary.” I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Michigan would agree to 
change that to “have the rank of agent 
general for economic cooperation.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It must be that 
the Senator has been absent from the 
Chamber. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
have been, I regret to say. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. For about an 
hour I have been trying to indicate that 
under no circumstances could I possibly 
agree to such a suggestion. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, I feel that the very name “am- 
bassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary” places the man directly in the 
State Department, and under the author- 
ity of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I interrupt 
the Senator again? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Since the Sena- 
tor was not present, he is not familiar, I 
assume, with the fact that I have offered 
two changes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
have seen them. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Very well. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
have them here. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thought that 
might alter the statement the Senator 
is making. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. It 
does. I did not know this amendment 
was being considered, and the hour I 
spent in my office was in preparing a 
speech on this very subject, which I have 
not got. I shall have to proceed without 
the speech. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Every cloud has 
a silver'lining. {Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Let 
me come back to the point of the am- 
bassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary. Regardless of what we may do 
under the bill in this country, I feel that 
if we send a man abroad with the title 
“ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary,” he will be known and will be 
recognized as an ambassador subject to 
the instructions and under the direction 
of our Secretary of State. 

I had hoped that could be avoided. I 
have worked over the pending bill, and 
over the proposed relief to Europe, many 
days and many nights. I was one of 
three Republicans who voted against the 
emergency aid to Europe in the special 
session. I voted against the British loan. 
I voted against the Greek-Turkish loan. 
My principal reason for voting against 
those measures was that I felt that there 
was nothing in any of those bills which 
would assure that the money we were 
appropriating would be used for the pur- 
poses for which we appropriated it. 

I feel that any time we place in the 
hands of the State Department any 
sums of money, or the authority to use 
any appropriations we make, the State 
Department will, in sending those funds 
abroad, or placing them in the hands 
of foreign countries in this country, 
naturally place them in the hands of the 
representatives of the secretaries of state 
of those countries. The secretaries of 
state of the various countries are the 
same as the Secretary of State of this 
country. They are political appointees 
of the administration in charge, and as 
such have the power, and probably in 
many cases the will, to use the funds for 
what their party or their administration 
may deem to be in the best interest of 
their respective countries. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sure the 
Senator wants to be accurate in his 
statement. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. 
of course. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not know 
how it would be possible, under the 
terms of the bill, for any money to pass 
for either relief or recovery except on a 
contract approved by the Administra- 


I do, 


tor. I think that is specific and cate- 
gorical. 
Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 


thank the Senator for his statement. At 
the same time, I point out to the Senator 
that in my opinion our representative 
in Europe who is to be responsible for 
seeing that the moneys appropriated are 
used for the purposes for which we ap- 
propriate them should be able to con- 
tact the direct organizations which will 
utilize the money, rather than have to go 
through the State Department as an 
ambassador extraordinary. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
yield. 
Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 


think the person who will hold this posi- 
tion could not really serve two masters? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
have never known any one who could 
do that. 

Mr. WATKINS. In the amendment 
suggested, would he not be attempting to 
serve both the Secretary of State, on dip- 
lomatic missions, and at the same time 
be the representative of the Administra- 
tor, with his principal duties in the field 
of business, and of carrying out the 
purposes of the act? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Did 
I understand the Senator to say accord- 
ing to the amendment? 

Mr. WATKINS. The amendment 
suggested by the senior Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Defi- 
nitely. I thought the Senator was 
referring to the amendment under 
consideration. 

Mr. WATKINS. Under the amend- 
ment under consideration as the Senator 
from Illinois has proposed it, there would 
be a clear-cut distinction. The man 
would be acting only under the direction 
of the Administrator. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. He would not be act- 
ing in a dual capacity. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. No. 

Mr. WATKINS. The other amend- 
ment, the one suggested by the senior 
Senator from Michigan, would put him 
in a dual capacity. He would be a 
diplomat, and also the agent general of 
the Administrator. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. That 
is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is what seems 
to me to be objectionable. He would be 
attempting to serve two masters. The 
line between the two would not be clearly 
defined, and in my judgment he would 
be spending a great deal of time running 
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back to the President of the United 
States to make a decision on what he 
was to do. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
thank the Senator. I further call his 
attention to the fact that in my opinion 
his dual capacity is not brought out 
until section 8 is reached, where he is 
called an Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary. 

Reading now for the Recorp, in sec- 
tion 4, page 5, line 12, it is provided: 

The Administrator— 


That is, the Administrator in the 
United States— 

The Administrator shall be responsible to 
the President and shall have a status in the 
executive branch of the Government com- 


parable to that of the head of an executive 
department. : 


He is then on the top level. I take 
that language to mean that the Ad- 
ministrator is on the same level with 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the other secretaries in the Cabinet. 
Then it proceeds, in line 15: 

Except as otherwise provided in this act, 
the administration of the provisions of this 
act is hereby vested in the Administrator 
and his functions shall be performed under 
the control of the President. 


Let us see what his functions are. I 
read from page 8: 

GENERAL FUNCTIONS OF ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec. 5. (a) The Administrator, under the 
control of the President, shall in addition to 
all other functions vested in him by this 
act— 

(1) review and appraise the requirements 
of participating countries for assistance 
under the terms of this act; 

(2) formulate programs of United States 
assistance under this act, including approval 
of specific projects which have been sub- 
mitted to him by the participating countries; 

(3) provide for the efficient execution of 


any such programs as may be placed in 
operation; and— 


I interject at that point that I take it 
the programs which would be placed in 
operation would be in one or the other of 
the 16 participating nations— 

(4) terminate provision of assistance or 


take other remedial action as provided in 
section 17 of this act. 


Those are the functions of the Admin- 
istrator. ‘Then the bill proceeds in 
line 16: 

(b) In order to strengthen and make more 
effective the conduct of the foreign relations 
of the United States— 

(1) the Administrator and the Secretary of 
State shall keep each other fully and cur- 
rently informed on matters, including pro- 
spective action, arising within the scope of 
their respective duties which are pertinent 
to the duties of the other. 


These two top-level men, one the Ad- 
ministrator and one the Secretary of 
State, according to the general functions 
of the Administrator, as set forth on 
page 8, “shall keep each other fully and 
currently informed on maiters,” and, of 
course, it is absolutely right that they 
should do so. 

(2) whenever the Secretary of State be- 
lieves that any action, proposed action, or 
failure to act on the part of the Administra- 
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tor is inconsistent with the foreign-policy 
objectives of the United States, he shall con- 
sult with the Administrator— 


That would be on the top level of a 
Cabinet secretary— 
and, if differences of view are not adjusted 
by consultation, the matter shall be referred 
to the President for final decision. 


Mr. President, I can see nothing in the 
bill, under the functions of the Adminis- 
trator, or anywhere else, which justifies 
the Administrator’s representative in the 
foreign countries of Europe being called 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipo- 
tentiary. I feel, Mr. President, that it 
is the one error of this clause, as proposed 
to be amended by the Senator from 
Michigan. I hope that he can see his 
way clear to satisfy some of us by merely 
altering that title. I can see no reason 
for the title. In fact, I can see every 
reason why the title should be changed 
to “Agent General for Economic Co- 
operation.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Brooxs]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I sim- 
ply wish to close with a summary. Iam 
sure the impression has been given, and 
I am sure the intention of the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee was 
to see to it, that business genius and 
direction shall be employed to bring 
about the all-important objective to 
which the measure is dedicated. I am 
thoroughly convinced that to a great de- 
gree any effort on the part of the Ad- 
ministrator will be minimized if there 
be associated with him in his activity in 
Europe, even though it may be said that 
the associate gets his directions from the 
Administrator, one whose very title, one 
whose very status, is historically a part 
of the State Department. If we are 
going to do something new to try to im- 
prove the mistakes of yesterday, we 
ought to approach the situation very 
realistically. I have no thought in my 
mind that the President of this great 
country does not have the right, as Chief 
Executive, to have a representative of 
the highest order representing him in a 
foreign country. But we should strive 
to improve on our mistakes of yester- 
day, and, as all of us know, mistakes 
have been made. I think another mis- 
take is about to be made by housing this 
great enterprise, which will run into bil- 
lions and billions of dollars, under the 
canopy of the State Department. 

In order to have any chance of intel- 
ligent operation abroad, the program 
should be under a business management, 
and our representative should have a 
business title. The program should be 
conducted in accordance with a plan 
which historically goes to the creative, 
inventive, and industrial genius of this 
land, not to diplomacy. We should try 
to attract to the high post of Adminis- 
trator, not a diplomatic servant, but a 
man of the highest business or indus- 
trial efficiency and his coordinator, his 
representative, should be of the same 
type. The position should be set apart 
to attract that kind ofaman. It should 


be dignified by giving recognition to the 
line of endeavor in which we excel. I 
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say again we have not shown ourselves 
thus far to be intelligent in diplomacy. 
We are brilliant and we are great in our 
productive capacity. That element of 
our genius ought to have full sway as we 
move into this program. 

Mr. President, on my amendment I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, am I to 
understand that if the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Illinois, which 
is now pending, is defeated, the Senator 
from Michigan will offer the amend- 
ments providing the change he sug- 
gested? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The par- 
liamentary situation is that the Senator 
from Michigan can offer the amendments 
if he desires. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, were 
the yeas and nays ordered on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays were ordered. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Michigan is willing to 
respond to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, that the amendments he speaks of 
will be offered even though they hardly 
seem to be deserved under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I wonder if the Senator from Michigan 
would give me some information on a 
matter respecting which he perhaps may 
be informed, that is, concerning the posi- 
tion of an ambassador. It runs in my 
mind that the exclusive right to make 
the appointment of ambassador lies with 
the President. Therefore, the ambassa- 
dor very likely is the servant of the Pres- 
ident, if we come down to technical de- 
tails; not the servant of the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the Sen- 
ator from Iowa is entirely correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Michigan has 
discussed that matter before. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have said so. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am sorry I 
missed the Senator’s statement. I 
thought, however, the differentiation 
should be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois for himself and other Senators, on 
page 11, beginning with line 8. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. GREEN. I announce that my col- 
league, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. McGratTH] is absent, presiding over 
a meeting of the Democratic National 
Committee. If present he would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] is detained on official commit- 
tee business. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MarTIn], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MALONE], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Moorej, and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] are 
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necessarily absent. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MarTIn], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] would vote 
“nay.” If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. MaLone] would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. WuItTE] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

Mr.LUCAS. Iannounce that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FuLBricHt] 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
TyYDINGS] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatcu], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. O’DANIEL], and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WaGNER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McMauon] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] is absent on Official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Maxon], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typrncs], and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WacGNER] would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 52, as follows: 





YEAS—25 
Aiken Chavez Revercomb 
Ball Dworshak Robertson, Wyo. 
Brewster Ecton Russell 
Bricker Ferguson Taft 
Brooks Hawkes Watkins 
Butler Jenner Wherry 
Byrd Kem Williams 
Cain Langer 
Capehart McClellan 

NAYS—52 
Baldwin Holland Pepper 
Barkley Ives Reed 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Capper Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Connally Kilgore Sparkman 
Cooper Knowland Stennis 
Cordon Lodge Stewart 
Downey Lucas Taylor 
Eastiand McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Ellender McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Flanders McKellar Thye 
George Maybank Tobey 
Green Millikin Umstead 
Gurney Murray Vandenberg 
Hayden Myers Wiley 
Hickenlooper O’Conor Wilson 
Hill O'Mahoney 
Hoey Overton 

NOT VOTING—19 

Bridges McMahon Robertson, Va. 
Bushfield Magnuson Tydings 
Donnell Malone Wagner 
Fulbright Martin White 
Hatch Moore Young 
McCarthy Morse 
McGrath O’Daniel 


So the amendment of Mr. Brooks and 
other Senators was rejected. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
pursuant to the statement I made during 
the debate regarding those portions of 
the rejected amendment as to which the 
proponents of the bill are in agreement, 
I am quite willing now to offer the two 
amendments which I indicated at that 
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time. I assume that they will not be 
controversial. 

I therefore move that on page 11, in 
section 8, line 16, the words “chief United 
States representatives” be deleted, and 
that there be inserted the words “rep- 
resentative of the Administrator, and 
shall also be the chief representative of 
the United States Government.” The net 
result will be to identify the Ambassador 
as the representative of the Administra- 
tor. 

I offer that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. - Mr. President, as 
@ second amendment—and one of the 
same character, and again carrying out 
my promise to the Senate—I move the 
insertion of the following, on page 11, 
in section 8, line 23, after the word 
“Europe”: 

He shall receive his instructions from the 
Administrator and such instructions shall be 
prepared and transmitted to him in accord- 
ance with procedures agreed to between the 
Administrator and the Secretary of State in 
order to assure appropriate coordination as 
provided by subsection (b) of section 5 of 
this act. He shall coordinate the activities 
of the Chiefs of Special Missions provided 
for in section 9 of this act. 


The net effect of the amendment is, 
in case of collision between the Admin- 
istrator and the Ambassador, to apply the 
rule which is followed elsewhere in the 
bill, namely, that in the case of such a 
collision, the President of the United 
States shall be the umpire. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
proposed change does not exclude the 
President’s instructions, does it? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, no, indeed. 
I have made it clear from start to finish 
that the President is entitled to his own 
ambassadorial representative and must 
have him under the circumstances. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And his instructions 
would override the instructions of the 
Administrator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Or the instruc- 
tions of anyone else. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is preserved in 
this amendment, is it? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, should 
not the Congress be advised in this mat- 
ter? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There are several 
points in the bill where it is provided that 
the Congress is to be advised. In addi- 
tion, we are creating what has come to 
be called the “watch-dog” committee, 
which is a joint committee of the House 
and Senate which will be entitled to all 
information of every character at all 
times. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly. How- 
ever, if there is any controversy about 
this matter, I shall withdraw the amend- 
ment, because I wish to have the Senate 
proceed with the bill. 

I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. WILSON. It occurs to me that 
the Congress of the United States, as 
well as the President and others, is en- 
titled to information. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I quite agree 
with the Senator, and I think the bill 
provides for it from start to finish. 

Mr. WILSON. If I were sure of that, 
my attitude would be different. But 
when we insert provisions such as the 
one the Senator from Michigan has just 
suggested, we have left out any reference 
to the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that we are 
considering but one of the many agents 
of the institution. Certainly the Senator 
from Iowa does not wish to have all the 
agents report directly to the Congress. 

Mr. WILSON. I quite agree with the 
Senator from Michigan; but the most 
important of the three branches of our 
Government is the legislative branch. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I agree to that. 

Mr. WILSON. And the legislative 
branch should receive reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. VANDENBERG]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, before 
I offer the next amendment, I should like 
to express my appreciation to the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
for presenting these amendments. I 
think they may improve the bill. 

Now I should like to call up the amend- 
ment designated with the numbers and 
letter “3-5-48-B.” I offer it, and ask 
that it be stated. The amendment is of- 
fered for myself and various other Sen- 
ators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. 
Brooxs (for himself, Mr. WHERrRy, Mr. 
REED, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. Carin, Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON of Wyoming, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. 
Hawkes, Mr. Butter, Mr. MALONE, Mr. 
Ecton, and Mr. WATKINS) was read, as 
follows: 

On page 27, between lines 15 and 16, insert 
@ new subsection as follows: 

“(g) Not to exceed 3 percent of the total 
funds appropriated for the purposes of this 
act may be employed by the Administrator 
under such regulations as he shall impose 
to pay the ocean freight charges from & 
United States port to a designated port of 
entry of any of the participating countries, 
on relief packages conforming to specified 
size, weight, and contents, originating in the 
United States and consigned to some in- 
dividual residing in one of the participating 
countries. 

“All costs of any such relief package, in- 
cluding shipping costs, shall be paid by ship- 
per from point of origin to United States 
port designated by Administrator. 

“The Administrator shall consult with the 
Secretary of State with a view of having 
included in bilateral agreements, as author- 
ized under section 15 (a) of this act, right 
of free entry of such relief packages as are 
certified as such under authority of the 
Administrator, into the territory of any par- 
ticipating country. Such bilateral agree- 
ments shall also provide for the payment 
out of sums of local currencies as are placed 
in a special deposit as provided in section 15 
(b) (6) of this act, transportation cost at 
regular and usual rates, from port of entry 
of the particular participating country in 
which the said local currency deposit exists, 
to designated shipping point of consignee.” 


The 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, this 
amendment simply provides that not to 
exceed 3 percent of the funds—whatever 
funds shall be appropriated for this 
program—shall be set aside by the Ad- 
ministrator to help take care of the over- 
seas-transportation cost of individual 
packages sent by individual citizens or 
organizations in the United States to 
individual citizens or organizations in 
Europe. 

Since the close of the war, I have been 
informed, approximately 90,000,000 pack- 
ages have been sent by individuals in the 
United States to individuals in Europe. 
The testimony given to us by General 
Clay was that nothing that has been 
provided has been so effective in creating 
good will for the United States, and in 
letting the people of Europe know that 
the aid comes from the United States 
and in encouraging them to believe in 
our system of government and to develop 
resistance to the miseries of communism, 
as the individual packages sent from this 
country to individuals in western Ger- 
many. 5 

As a matter of fact, when General Clay 
wished to increase the coal production in 
the Ruhr, he went to the organization 
that is known as CARE, and had it pro- 
vide for him 350,000 individual packages, 
which he purchased with public funds, 
to be used—and they were so used—as 
incentives to get the individual miners 
to produce additional amounts of coal. 
Knowing that they could take home 
those individual packages to their fam- 
ilies, they did produce the additional coal 
required, and the goal which had been 
set was reached. General Clay said the 
only reason why they did not use more 
was that the CARE organization could 
not provide more. 

I refer to that simply to show that, in 
his judgment, the individual package is 
the most effective way of reaching indi- 
viduals and in letting them know that 
the aid comes from the United States, 
and in building good will for the United 
States. 

So, by this amendment I am asking 
that only 3 percent of the funds be set 
aside so that the individual in the United 
States who wishes to contribute more 
than we are making him contribute when 
we pass this bill—and no doubt it will be 
passed—will have that much of the 
transportation charges paid by all the 
people of the United States, who will be 
taxed to pay the cost of this entire bill. 

Therefore, I believe that 3 percent of 
the total funds should be set aside to 
carry a part of the cost of the transpor- 
tation of individual packages in this way. 
That will mean that the individual in 
the United States will buy his own pack- 
age under the rules and regulations 
specified by the Administrator, and will 
pay the postage to the coast, to a given 
point—just as we use given points for 
the transportation of packages to the 
Army during the war, and just as many 
institutions use given points in connec- 
tion with making shipments—and then 
the Administrator will be responsible for 
transporting the package from our shore 
to the shore of the designated foreign 
country. Then, let their postal system 
pick it up and pay for it out of what in 
actuality are American funds, for in 
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those countries, when we give them sup- 
plies, including food, fuel, and fertilizer, 
they sell them. We give the supplies to 
their governments and they sell them to 
their people, taking the local currency. 
The bill provides for that money to be 
put into a blocked account, to be used 
ultimately for whatever purpose the two 
governments agree. 

The amendment merely provides that 
the mailing cost beyond the port of en- 
try in the foreign country shall be paid 
out of American money that has been 
transformed into European currency and 
held for joint purposes to be agreed 
upon. I understand the statement is 
made that there will be certain admin- 
istrative difficulties. That contention is 
always advanced, but I wish somebody 
would explain to me what administra- 
tive difficulties there would be in operat- 
ing a program such asI propose. There 
is no great difficulty in handling the 
packages. It is a thing that the postal 
service does every day. It means a few 
clerks to receive them, direct them, and 
adjust the accounts on the other side. 
It is American money, and under the 
amendment there would be deducted a 
part, not to exceed 3 percent, of what 
we take from all the people, and that 
amount would be used to transport good- 
will packages sent by individuals in 
America to individuals in Europe, where 
the recipients cannot mistake that it is 
charity, that it is good will, and that we 
do want them to survive. In my judg- 
ment this is one of the most effective 
ways of doing what we at least hope the 
program will accomplish. I hope the 


amendment will be accepted. 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. BROOKS. 
tor from North Dakota. 


I yield to the Sena- 


Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator 
know that this proposal has the enthu- 
siastic support of former Secretary of 
War Patterson, and that he wrote a let- 
ter to the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee advocating, not the withhold- 
ing of 3 percent, but a lower rate of pos- 
tage? In the month of October last year, 
41,000,000 pounds of such mail was 
shipped to Germany alone, through the 
individual-package method. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wish to ask a ques- 
tion about the operation of the program, 
I note in the amendment that the appro- 
priation is for the purpose of paying 
ocean-freight charges; the sender pays 
the postage to the nearest port in our 
country, and we pay the ocean-freight 
charges. What arrangement is to be 
made for delivery of the package in the 
foreign country? 

Mr. BROOKS. The packages would 
be shipped from the port in our country 
to the foreign port of entry, where the 
Administrator would see that they were 
forwarded through the postal system of 
the particular country, without disrupt- 
ing the postal system. The postage 
would be paid out of the blocked ac- 
ceunt that comes from goods given them 
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by America, sold to their people, and paid 
for in the local currency. . 

Mr. KILGORE. I thank the Senator 
for his explanation. That is what I 
wanted to have made clear. I wanted 
to know how the packages would be cared 
for abroad. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. BROOKS. 

from Louisiana, 

Mr. OVERTON. What, if any, obliga- 
tions are imposed on the foreign govern- 
ments to pay for postage on such pack- 
ages? 

Mr. BROOKS. I have provided in the 
amendment that the Administrator shall 
enter into agreements with the several 
countries to take care of that. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. Is it the Senator’s 
purpose to limit the operation of the 
amendment to individual packages sent 
to individual persons, and to exclude 
packages which might be sent by a group, 
without the packages designating the in- 
dividual shippers? 

Mr. BROOKS. My immediate pur- 
pose was to see that individual packages 
went to individuals. It can be amended 
to permit organizations to send packages 
to be distributed. Another thing was 
omitted, to which the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations called 
my attention. It was that the amend- 
ment should contain a penalty provision 
to safeguard against smuggling. I 
thought the Senator was at least going 
to have that language considered by the 
committee. However, I submit the 
amendment now for discussion. I think 
there should be included language pro- 
viding a penalty for violations in the way 
of placing in the packages anything not 
designated by the Administrator. If 
such an amendment is not suggested by 
someone else, I shall offer it myself. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
this is another of those occasions when 
I am prepared to agree to language which 
I think fully accepts the objective to 
which the able Senator from Illinois ad- 
dresses his amendment, even though we 
seem to find it impossible to do it in the 
precise form and to the extent that he 
indicates. I shall try very briefly to 
make the distinctions apparent. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator to yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. In all fairness, I wish 
to say that I have not seen the language 
of the amendment up to this moment, 
and, therefore; I am not sure we can 
agree. If I were privileged to see the 
language the Senator is about to sug- 
gest, I might agree to it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I did not mean 
to indicate that the Senator had agreed. 
I hoped he would agree. 

Mr. BROOKS. I should like the 
Recorp to show that I do not disagree, 
provided I can see the provision to which 
I am asked to agree. I have not seen it. 
I shall be delighted to see what the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations suggests. 


I yield to the Senator 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sure I was 
not indicating that the Senator had seen 
it. I confess very frankly to the Senator 
that I became very downhearted about 
submitting amendments to the Senator, 
after submitting the last two. 

First, let me say to the able Senator 
from North Dakota that I do not think 
this is the process to which Mr. Patter- 
son was referring in the endorsement 
which the Senator indicated. I also re- 
mind the Senator from North Dakota 
that he himself is the sponsor of a bill 
which is still pending in our committee. 
I asked the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee today to submit a report as sOon as 
possible. It in my judgment is a far 
better answer to the general problem 
than any approach of this nature, be- 
cause, as I recall, it has as its direct pur- 
pose the reduction of postal rates. I 
think the Senator may still hope for a 
report on the bill, one of these days. 

Mr. President, there simply can be no 
doubt in the world about the justification 
for the statement made by the Senator 
from Illinois that the direct gift packages 
from the United States represent the 
finest missionary work that is done for 
the humane reputation of the great 
heart of the United States. I agree with 
him completely on that point. The 
trouble with his amendment is this: He 
has himself indicated one or two of the 
difficulties. First, I would say to the 
Senator from Oregon that the first lapse 
in the amendment is the failure to pro- 
vide transportation—shall we say sub- 
sidies—for organized package charities. 
That is a particularly glaring omission, 
inasmuch as we provided in the interim 
aid bill, at the instance of the Senator 
from New Jersey, I think a figure of 
$5,000,000, for transportation charges in 
connection with organized package gifts 
abroad. That is not in this amendment. 

It will be in the suggestions which I 
shall presently offer. 

Secondly, the amendment as drawn 
would apply this privilege and subsidy 
to all participating countries in CEEC. 
That includes a number of countries 
which are not to be on an aid basis, which 
are not even to be on a grant basis, but 
which are to be either on a strictly cash 
basis or on a strictly loan basis. I am 
sure we would not want to extend this 
privilege, which is in a sense a highly 
emphasized element of relief, and to 
make it available to countries which cer- 
tainly are not on relief, such as Portugal, 
Switzerland, Ireland, Iceland, and so 
forth. They would be included, however, 
in the language of the amendment as 
offered by the Senator from Illinois. 

Thirdly, Mr. President, the Senator’s 
amendment provides the right of free 
entry for all of the relief packages when 
they arrive abroad. I think a very 
strong argument can be made for the 
right of free entry, but in a very care- 
ful examination of the subject, both at 
the Post Office Department and at the 
State Department, even I was impressed 
with the fact that there are almost in- 
surmountable obstacles in the way in 
trying to get the right of free entry for 
a flood of innumerable packages, pro- 
vided we undertake any sort of protec- 
tion against smuggling. I have made a 
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very sincere effort, as the Senator from 
Tilinocis knows, and have spent 2 days 
trying to explore the subject. I have 
done so most sympathetically, and have 
come to the conclusion that it is not a 
feasible or practical thing to try to pro- 
vide free entry for the packages. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I real- 
ize the difficulties which the Senator 
from Michigan has mentioned, but as 
a practical proposition, the peoples in 
Europe want free bacon, free butter, 
and free flour. Why should they not 
have free entry of the packages? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have told the 
Senate what the difficulty is. It has 
nothing to do with the attitude of grati- 
tude or otherwise on the part of the 
European peoples. It is purely a prac- 
tical question of controlling the entry 
of commodities free as against the en- 
try of commodities which should not 
enter. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. As I read the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois, I do not understand 
that there is any requirement of free 
entry. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. It is a matter of dis- 
cussion. If it were found that it could 
be done there might be an agreement. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In fact, it ap- 
plies to the Senator’s entire amendment. 
The amendment provides at the outset 
that a certain percentage of the total 
funds may be employed by the Admin- 
istrator. The entire proposal is op- 
tional. I did not mean to indicate 
otherwise. 

Does the Senator want to ask an- 
other question? 

Mr. CORDON. The word “may” may 
be construed to mean “shall.” I am in- 
clined to believe it should be so construed 
to the extent that the funds are neces- 
sary for that purpose. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The fourth dif- 
ficulty with the amendment in the form 
in which it is submitted by the Senator 
from Illinois, seems to the proponents 
of the bill to be the amount of 3 percent. 
Here, again, the wording is “not to ex- 
ceed.” Yet it is something of an identi- 
fication. The amount involved, if it were 
anything like 3 percent of $5,000,000,000, 
would be $150,000,000. So far as we can 
find from the records, the total value of 
all of the exports of this character last 
year was approximately $150,000,000. So 
far as I am advised, the transportation 
cost is approximately 10 percent of the 
total value. So it would seem that peg- 
ging the figure at that point rather exag- 
gerates the expectation of the Congress 
in connection with what is expected of 
the Administrator. 

Having made that statement, I indi- 
cate that the following language could 
be accepted: 

In order to further the efficient use of 
the United States voluntary contributions 
for relief in participating countries receiving 


President, will 
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assistance under this act in the form of 
grants— 


I interrupt myself there to indicate 
that that is the point at which we define 
the countries which are eligible— 


funds made available for the purposes of this 
act may be used— 


Without any identification of a figure— 
funds made available for the purposes of 
this act may be used in the discretion of the 
Administrator, and under rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by him, to pay ocean freight 
charges from a United States port to a desig- 
nated foreign port of entry (i) of supplies 
donated to, or purchased by, United States 
voluntary nonprofit relief agencies licensed 
for operation in Europe, or (ii) of relief 
packages conforming to such specified size, 
weight, and contents as the Administrator 
may prescribe originating in the United 
States and consigned to an individual resid- 
ing in a participating country receiving as- 
sistance under this act in the form of grants, 
provided that such relief packages have been 
accepted for shipment by a licensed United 
States voluntary nonprofit relief agency. 


I think I cught to stop at that point, 
but to show the extent to which I have 
tried, without too much success, to coop- 
erate with my friend from Illinois, this 
further language appears in the sugges- 
tion which I am offering: 

The Administrator may make an agree- 
ment with such country for the use of a 
portion of the deposit of local currency 
placed in a special account pursuant to para- 
graph 6 of subsection (b) of section 15 of 
this act, for the purpose of defraying the 
transportation cost of such supplies and 
relief packages from that port of entry of 
such country to the designated shipping 
point of consignee. 


I am prepared to offer this suggestion 
to be made a part of the bill, if the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Illinois is either withdrawn or 
rejected. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In just a mo- 
ment. I think it meets every purpose 
that my able friend from Illinois has in 
mind, except the right of free entry. It 
goes beyond what my able friend from 
Illinois had in mind, by covering the 
question of supplies handled by United 
States voluntary nonprofit relief agen- 
cies. I think they are the most im- 
portant factor of all in the equation. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. I am very much in- 
terested in the offer indicated by the 
distinguished chajrman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. I would hope we 
might take his language insofar as it 
identifies the senders of packages, the 
recipients of the packages, and the coun- 
tries in which the recipients reside. I 
should like to see that language used in 
lieu of the language in the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois, 
down toline 9 on page 2, and that portion 
of the offered amendment to the effect 
that the Administrator may discuss with 
the several countries the matter of entry 
or the matter of the use of impounded 
funds for the payment of transportation 
charges, be eliminated, and the language 
used by the Senator from Illinois, be- 
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ginning with line 9 and continuing to 
line 20, be inserted. 

My reason for taking that position is 
that I should like to have a mandate upon 
the Administrator that he attempt to 
obtain free entry. If it cannot be done, 
very well, but I should like to have the 
Congress direct him to attempt to do 
that. 

As to the cost of sending the packages, 
inasmuch as the cost is paid for out of 
funds which will be impounded for some 
unknown length of time in the future, 
and inasmuch as the articles contained 
in the package are for the benefit of the 
people of the recipient country, I should 
like to see the requirement that the 
money be paid from those impounded 
funds which, as the Senator from IIli- 
nois has said, represent merely the 
changing of American dollars into the 
currency of the country in question, 

Mr. CHAVEZ obtained the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I was about to make a 
statement, and if the Senator from North 
Dakota is about to make a speech, of 
course, I do not care to yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to ask a ques- 
tion of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. LANGER. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor could not modify the amendment in 
some way so as to include Germany and 
Austria. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It does include 
Austria, and does include the American 
zone in Germany. There is no way to 
take it beyond the jurisdiction of this 
group of 16 nations, plus western Ger- 
many. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am in 
full agreement with the remarks of the 
Senator from Oregon. I cannot see that 
the Senator from Michigan made a con- 
vincing answer as to why the recipient 
countries should not be willing to give 
free entry for things which go to them 
without cost. 

As I understand, the idea of the bill 
is to help the European countries in sev- 
eral ways to rehabilitate themselves, to 
take care of the poor, and to take care of 
people who are hungry, and that is a 
worthy objective. But if the Senate is 
justified in giving American taxpayers’ 
dollars to buy food for people who are 
hungry, I cannot see any reason whatso- 
ever why the recipient countries, which 
are receiving these things without cost to 
them, should not be willing at least to 
cooperate with the American public, the 
American taxpayer, the American citizen, 
who in his charity is willing to dig into 
his pocket to buy bacon, butter, eggs, 
and whatever else the recipients need to 
eat, and allow the goods to be received 
free of entry charge. 

On the 15th of March the average citi- 
zen pays his taxes. It is expected that 
our citizens shall pay their proportionate 
share of taxes and then pay duty on the 
articles they send to individuals in for- 
eign countries? I think that would be 
going a little too far. 

I hope the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Illinois will be accepted. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Brooks]. [Putting the question.] 
The “noes” appear to have it—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All those 
in favor of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois will rise and remain 
standing until counted. [Counting.] 
Those opposed to the amendment will 
rise. [Counting.] The result is a tie. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; the 
legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, and Mr. BALDWIN voted in the af- 
firmative when his name was called. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thought that when 
there was a tie vote the question failed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
yeas and nays were ordered, and are we 
not now in process of taking the yeas and 
nays? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays must proceed unless by unani- 
mous consent they are halted. 

The legislative clerk resumed calling 
the roll, and Mr. BALL voted in the af- 
firmative when his name was called. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. CORDON. If the amendment now 
being voted on should be defeated, would 
it be in order, under the rules, to offer an 
amendment, for example, such as that 
indicated by the senior Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
opinion of the Chair, after the pending 
amendment is disposed of, any other 
amendment will be in order, if materially 
changed. 

Mr. CORDON. Even though it is of 
the same general tenor? 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that in the progress 
of a roll call tfe question of the Senator 
from Oregon is out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will continue the call of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the calling of the roll. 

Mr. GREEN. I announce that my col- 
league, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. McGratuH] is absent, presiding over 
a meeting of the Democratic National 
Committee, and if present would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] is detained on official commit- 
tee business. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD], the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MALoneE], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr, Moore], and the 
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Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] are 
necessarily absent. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BusHFIELD], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. would vote 
“nay.” The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], and the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Ma.one], if present and voting, 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and 
the Senator from Maryland I[Mr. 
Typincs] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Hatcu], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HaypvEn], the Senator from Alabama 
[My. Hr], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. O’DanIEL], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas], and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WaGNER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] is absent on official business. 
If present he would vote ‘“‘yea.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HaypEn], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hit], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. RosBertson], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], the 
Senator from Maryland -[Mr. Typrincs], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WacNer] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced, yeas 34, 
nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—34 
Baldwin Dworshak Overton 
Ball Ecton Reed 
Brewster Hawkes Revercomb 
Bricker Jenner Robertson, Wyo. 
Brooks Johnson, Colo, Stennis 
Buck Johnston, S.C. Taft 
Butler Kem Watkins 
Byrd Langer Wherry 
Cain McClellan Williams 
Capehart McFarland Wilson 
Chavez Maybank 
Cooper Millikin 

NAYS—38 
Aiken Holland Russell 
Barkley Ives Saltonstall 
Capper Kilgore Smith 
Connally Knowland Sparkman 
Cordon Lodge Stewart 
Eastland Lucas Taylor 
Ellender McCarran ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Ferguson McKellar Thye 
George Murray Tobey 
Green Myers Umstead 
Gurney O’Conor Vandenberg 
Hickenlooper O’Mahoney Wiley 
Hoey Pepper 

NOT VOTING—24 

Bridges Hill Morse 
Bushfield McCarthy O’Daniel 
Donnell McGrath Robertson, Va. 
Downey McMahon Thomas, Utah 
Flanders Magnuson Tydings 
Fulbright Malone Wagner 
Hatch Martin White 
Hayden Moore Young 
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So Mr. Brooks’ amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, during 
the ‘previous discussion the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee submitted substitute language for 
the amendment I had offered. I under- 
Stand that as soon as he confers further 
about the language it will be offered to 
the Senate as an amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. BROOKS. Instead of calling up 
my amendment B and taking the time of 
the Senate, after having conferred with 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, I offer the 
following amendment in lieu thereof: 
On page 13, section 9 (b), line 8, after 
the word “mission”, I propose to insert 
the following: “and the United States 
Special Representative in Europe.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which now lies on the 
table and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 9, he- 
tween lines 5 and 6, it is proposed to 
insert the following new subsection: 

(c) The Administrator and the depart- 
ment, agency, or officer in the executive 
branch of the Government exercising the 
authority granted to the President by section 
6 of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), 
as amended, shall keep each other fully and 
currently informed on matters, including 
prospective action, arising within the scope 
of their respective duties which are perti- 
nent to the duties of the other. Whenever 
the Administrator believes that any action, 
proposed action, or failure to act on the part 
of such department, agency, or Officer is in- 
consistent with the purposes and provisions 
of this act, he shall consult with such depart- 
ment, agency, or officer and, if differences of 
view are not adjusted by consultation, the 
matter shall be referred to the President for 
final decision. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I have submitted has 
two purposes. The first is procedural 
and is designed to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, any disagreement between the Ad- 
ministrator of the European recovery 
program and the delegate of the Presi- 
dent’s power to control exports. Under 
the provisions of Public Law 395, which 
became effective December 30, 1947, the 
power of the President to control exports 
was extended to February 28, 1949, and 
he was authorized to delegate his power. 
He did delegate his power, by Executive 
order, to the Secretary of Commerce. 
Under the delegation of authority, the 
Secretary of Commerce has power to 
determine whether or not a commodity 
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shall be exported, the volume in which 
it shall be exported, to designate the 
countries to which it may be exported, 
and to fix quantities for the designated 
countries. This power extends to the 16 
countries participating in this program. 
It follows that he could deny or limit ex- 
ports proposed by the Administrator. 

I do not mean to say that the present 
Secretary of Commerce would arbitrarily 
use this power. We know of his interest 
in the success of the recovery program. 
Nevertheless, he is charged by law with 
the operation of the Export Control Act 
under policies declared in the act which 
are more extensive than the policy which 
underlies this program. It is his duty to 
take into consideration the entire for- 
eign policy of our country, the mainte- 
nance of trade relations with other coun- 
tries throughout the world, the needs of 
our occupied areas, the protection of the 
domestic economy, and it is entirely pos- 
sible that there might be disagreements. 
My amendment seeks to avoid disagree- 
ment by providing that each shall con- 
fer with the other on matters which are 
pertinent to the duties of the other, and 
that in the event of a disagreement the 
matter shall be referred to the President 
for settlement. It is similar to the pro- 
vision in section 5 (b) (2), which pro- 
vides for conciliation of differences be- 
tween the Secretary of State and the 
Administrator. 

Before I close I should like to invite 
the attention of the Senate to one other 
subject. If this measure is as important 
as we say it is and believe it to be, ex- 
port of commodities to the 16 participat- 
ing countries and to other countries 
which give assistance should have prior- 
ity in the export program. 

A great many people believe that the 
shortages, high prices, and inflation 
under which we suffer have been caused 
in large degree by exports to war-devas- 
tated countries. Such is not the case, 
for these are not the greatest part of the 
exports which have been going to every 
section of the world. The most recent 
report of the Secretary of Commerce 
shows that of the total exports of critical 
commodities in 1947, only 30 percent of 
the steel-mill products, 8.9 percent of 
iron and steel scrap, 50.5 percent of solid 
fuels, 40 percent of liquid-petroleum 
products, and 60 percent of grains went 
to the war-devastated countries of west- 
ern Europe. The remainder was scat- 
tered throughout the world. 

It is necessary that the regular chan- 
nels of trade to other countries be kept 
open, that provisions for occupied areas 
be made. But, if this program is as im- 
portant as we Say it is, priority should 
be given to exports to the 16 partici- 
pating countries. It is my opinion that 
the diffusion of exports throughout the 
world, without priority, arises from a di- 
vision of authority and failure to fit re- 
sponsibility in the export-control pro- 
gram. The Department of Commerce 

controls industrial exports, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, food, and various 
committees wrestle with the problem. I 
Go not believe that we will have any 
great success in the control of exports, 
in the protection of the domestic econ- 
omy, and in giving priority to those areas 
which are most important to our policies, 
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until statutory provision is made for the 
appointment of an Administrator of Ex- 
ports, to be confirmed by the Senate, who 
will consider the program as a whole. 
This amendment will not give priority to 
the needs of the 16 participating coun- 
tries, but it will give the Administrator 
the opportunity to present his views at 
the earliest opportunity, to reach an 
early decision upon disagreement, and 
perhaps to that extent he will receive in 
practice, the priority which this program 
deserves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
it is my understanding that the net ef- 
fect of this amendment is simply to pro- 
vide that the President shall be the um- 
pire in disputes between the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Administrator re- 
garding export problems. I think it is 
entirely appropriate, and I have no ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maine will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 32, it is 
proposed to strike out line 21 and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “Other Duties 
of the Administrator.” 

On page 32, line 22, after “Sec. 16”, it 
is proposed to insert “(a).” 

On page 33, after line 4, it is proposed 
to insert: 

(b) The Administrator, in cooperation 
with the Secretary of Commerce, shall facili- 
tate and encourage, through private and pub- 
lic travel, transport, and other agencies, the 
promotion and development of travel by citi- 
zens of the United States to and within par- 
ticipating countries. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, this 
amendment proceeds on the assumption 
that we may perhaps have a period of 
peace. I think it is well to consider at 
least that possibility. 

Second, it recognizes that in the report 
of the European committee it is esti- 
mated that more than $2,000,000,000 
would be spent in Europe in travel, and 
that that would be the greatest single 
contribution to placing Europe on a going 
basis. That is help which America may 
extend both in its own interest and in 
the interest of those countries. The 
Harriman committee estimated that this 
help would amount to more than $3,000,- 
000,000. So I think it may be well to 
make this gesture, at least, to instruct 
the Administrator to encourage one of 
the most productive means of recaptur- 
ing some portion of our investment. I 
am sure that as time goes on it will come 
to be recognized as a very great con- 
tributing factor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER], 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask that at the conclusion of my remarks 
there be included a statement which I 
made before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; also a more extended state- 
ment which I prepared at the suggestion 
of the Senator from Michigan, Chairman 
of the committee, but which, through in 
advertence, was not incorporated in the 
record of the hearings. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcogp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BREWSTER TO COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


I am submitting an amendment which di- 
rects the Administrator to facilitate and en- 
courage the promotion of travel by United 
States citizens to and within the participating 
countries. 

The great importance of the travel factor 
in the recovery of the participating countries 
is too little appreciated. The Technical Com- 
mittee of these nations has calculated that 
travel by tourists will yield approximately 
$2,011,000,000 within the next 4 years. I 
think that there will be very little disagree- 
ment with the opinion that this figure has 
been very conservatively estimated. 

Tourist dollars are the most efficient cur- 
rency. Eighty-five cents of every dollar spent 
by an American tourist remains behind since 
it is spent on services and visits to historic 
monuments and cultural institutions, which 
by their very nature cannot be depleted and 
of which European countries have a great 
abundance. 

One of the chief problems in Europe is 
the shortage of goods, from which stems a 
shortage of dollars. Therefore, the en- 
couragement of travel better than any other 
method, will make it possible for the coun- 
tries participating in the ECA to increase 
their stocks of efficient currency without at 
the same time depleting their stocks of 
commodities. 

The Department of Commerce estimates 
that on the basis of a national income of 
approximately $180,000,000,000, $645,000,000 
will be carried into the western Europe and 
Mediterranean areas by American tourists 
annually. This figure is larger than the esti- 
mate made by the participating nations. 

The Department has based its estimates 
upon the travel pattern in the years before 
the war. It does not take into consideration 
such factors as the GI's interest in returning 
to visit the friends he made when he was in 
this area during the war nor*the time saving 
factor which the airplane brings into this 
situation. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics advises that 
86 percent of all persons engaged in American 
industry enjoy paid vacations. These studies 
disclose that 56 percent receive 8 days to 2 
weeks annually, that only approximately 5 
percent are eligible for paid vacations in 
excess of 2 weeks. With such limited time 
in which to enjoy a holiday very few of these 
people could in the past hope to go abroad. 
Now, however, it is possible for them to 
board a plane in the afternoon of one day 
and arrive in London the next’ morning, 
giving them virtually their entire holiday 
overseas. With encouragement and an effort 
on the part of Government to eliminate 
travel barriers, the $2,011,000,000 which the 
participating countries expect can be ex- 
panded into $4,000,000,000 or more. That is 
by no means a minor consideration in the 
problem which we are at this time con- 
sidering. 

Travel should be encouraged because of 
its social effects 

Charles Lamb wisely said: “Do not intro- 
duce me to that man because I could no 
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longer hate him.” That comment points up 
very well the effect of becoming acquainted. 
Anything we can do to encourage an inter- 
change of visits between our people and the 
people of the participating nations would be 
wonderfully effective in laying a sound foun- 
dation for future peace and good will on the 
earth. 





FEBRUARY 7, 1948. 
Hon. ArTHuR H. VANDENBERG, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Confirming our con- 
versation, I am happy to amplify our discus- 
sion for the record of your committee on the 
significance of travel in the European re- 
covery program. 

Very little has been said in the discussions 
before your committee on this point, although 
the general report of the Committee of Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation states: “Tourism 
is one of the invisible exports upon which 
participating countries will increasingly rely 
as a means of balancing their accounts with 
the rest of the world. In this field,” says the 
report, “as in that of trade, the relaxation of 
restrictions would be of assistance toward the 
main objective.” 

The tourist industry in England and on the 
Continent feels that the CEEC did not go 
nearly far enough in stressing the significance 
of travel, because, as they point out, the travel 
industry is one of the most important in- 
dustries in those countries and should be 
one of the very first to receive recovery aid. 

The world today and its member nations, 
including the United States, are faced with 
two major and crucial issues: Developing a 
healthy interlocking economy, and maintain- 
ing the peace, the former being the direct ob- 
jective of the Marshall plan and the latter 
being the indirect. Encouragement of travel 
by these nations, and especially by the United 
States, Iam convinced, will contribute toward 
the attainment of both objectives. Travel by 
Americans in foreign countries will help de- 
liver to them a continuous diet of dollars, 
of which there is a dangerous deficiency. It 
will also establish a mutual appreciation of 
cultural and scientific contributions, from 
which will stem a better understanding with 
the resultant strengthening of ties which 
makes for continued peace. 

If it is true that dollars and mutual under- 
standing will tend to produce a fair solution 
to the problems of this postwar world, then 
travel will do much to help bring about that 
solution. While your committee has freed 
itself from considering a definite sum of 
money to be spent, the fact is recognized that 
whether that sum is going to be five or 
twenty-five billion dollars, the expenditure 
of large sums will be necessary. Travel can 
supply a substantial portion of that sum, 
thus releasing much of the pressure upon the 
United States Treasury and taxpayers. Every 
dollar spent by an American tourist is a dollar 
saved to the American taxpayer. Further- 
more, every dollar spent by our travelers is a 
dollar spent for insurance on our investment 
in their recovery and a powerful factor in 
hastening full rehabilitation. 

It is coming to be recognized that the ex- 
penditure for travel is the most efficient way 
to deliver dollars to countries in nesd of 
them. Tourists take very little in actual 
goods out of the countries they visit, leaving 
a very large percentage of their money hbe- 
hind, most of it spent on services and visits 
to historical monuments and instituticns 

which by their nature cannot be depleted 
and of which foreign countries have an 
abundance. Lord Hacking of the British 
Travel Association says that 85 percent of 
the tourist dollar spent in Britain stays there 
to benefit their general economy. 

If it were not for the fact that the partici- 
pating countries are short of goods, short to 
the. extent that their own immediate needs 
cannot be satisfied, the prcblem of acquiring 
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and accumulating dollar reserves would not 
be so severe. They would merely draw upon 
their surplus manufactures for export for 
which they would be paid in dollars. The 
problem, therefore, is a shortage of gocds, 
from which stems a shortage of efficient cur- 
rency. Travel better than any other means 
will make it possible for those countries to 
increase their dollar stocks without at the 
same time depleting their already meager 
stocks of goods. 

As chairman of a Subcommittee on Travel 
holding hearings last spring on a resolution 
to study means for eliminating or relaxing 
barriers to foreign travel, strong evidence 
was introduced showing the necessity for 
broadening our national perspective and 
making it easy for our citizens to travel to 
other countries. Spokesmen from Govern- 
ment, air lines, steamship companies, the 
Pan American Union, and others urged the 
importance of the travel industry in inter- 
national economy. Now the Marshall plan 
comes along to emphasize the necessity for 
and the problem of getting dollars into 
Europe. Travel has always been an impor- 
tant factor in international trade. Before 
the war Americans took with them hundreds 
of millions of dollars to foreign countries. 

Statistical studies by the Department of 
Commerce show that approximately $8,000,- 
000,000 were spent on foreign travel by Amer- 
icans over the 20-year period 1919-39, an 
annual average of $400,000,000. In a single 
year, 1929, almost $700,000,000 was so spent. 
Our national income for 1929 was $87,400,- 
000,000. 

The special significance of these figures is 
that they establish foreign travel, an invisible 
import, as larger than any single imported 
commodity. The sum spent on travel was 
almost twice as large as that spent for 
sugar—the largest import during the 1919-39 
period, and considerably more than twice as 
large as the amount spent for any other 
items. Travel, therefore, is a vitally im- 
portant item in our international balance of 
payments and deserves greater attention 
than it has had in the past—more particu- 
larly because it is the item capable of almost 
unlimited expansion. 

The Secretary of Commerce, testifying on 
Senate Resolution 111 in June 1947, esti- 
mated that on a national income of between 
$150,000,000,000 to $200,000,000,000 the travel 
item would become $1,200,000,000 to $1,600,- 
000,000. 

These estimates are admittedly very con- 
servative. They are based on the pattern 
which existed before the war and do not 
account for the GI interest in returning 
to visit friends he made during the war, 
nor the technological developments in air 
transportation. 

Assuming our national income should dou- 
ble, it is certain that travel expenditures 
by Americans would more than double for 
our tourists would purchase many more 
things overseas, due to shortages at home. 
Such purchasing has a definite anti-infla- 
tionary effect. 

I think the time-saving factor which air 
travel affords will tremendously expand the 
Overseas movement of American tourists. 
Now a man who has only a 2-week vacation 
can reach London or Paris overnight and 
spend his entire holiday in Europe. 

At a conference in Brussels during an 
aerial survey of conditions in Europe last 
November and December there was every 
evidence of an awakening on the part of 
the British, the French, the Swiss, the Nor- 
wegians, and the Swedes, to the importance 
of the tourist dollar. This awakening was 
also confirmed in discussions with officials 
of the British Tourist Association. The 
British, in particular, are extending them- 
selves to provide accommodations for tourists 
this summer. 

Mr. Ernest W. Wimble, General Manager 
of the British Workers Travel Association, 

tells me that arrangements will be made 
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this summer to extend the same accom- 
modations to United States tourists as are 
available to British workers which provide 
tours to every corner of the British Isles 
for $50 a week, including transportation, bed, 
and board. With the recent devaluation of 
the franc, France promises to attract many 
an American this summer. 

Transportation, however, seems likely to 
be a considerable stumbling block to a whole- 
sale tourist movement of Americans to Eu- 
rope this summer. The facilities of the 
American merchant marine are far below 
those available before the war. We have 
in fact only two first-class vessels plying the 
North Atlantic capable of carrying impor- 
tant numbers, the U. S. Lines’ America and 
the Washington. These two boats carry a 
total of 2,157 passengers on a sailing. The 
American Export Lines operate a vessel on 
the North Atlantic which accommodates 504 
passengers. Thus, the total capacity on 
United States merchant marine vessels for 
North Atlantic crossings is only 2,661 per- 
sons a round trip. Assuming 10 crossings 
during the season, they will care for only 
26,610 persons. 

Our merchant marine has fallen into a sad 
state and unless it gets considerable aid may 
well find itself gradually getting worse. In 
1939, 31 American shipping companies oper- 
ated 127 passenger vessels with gross tonnage 
of 980,000 capable of accommodating 38,000 
passengers. Today only 14 American com- 
panies are in operation with 50 passenger 
vessels of 401,000 gross tons and passenger 
capacity of 13,703 persons. 

The Maritime Commission is planning the 
operation of 10 vessels of the Army transport 
type this summer, but their capacity is only 
600 persons per ship on a crossing. These 
boats are operated by agency companies 
(U. S. Lines to north Europe and American 
Export Lines to the Mediterranean) under 
the supervision of the State Department. 
Cost of round-trip passage to London ranges 
from $234 for males who use troop quarters 
type accommodations to $350 for women 
housed in staterooms and dormitories 6 to 24 
in a room. 

A survey of the potentials for 1948 indi- 
cates that approximately 375,000 persons can 
be accommodated this year by combined 
United States- and foreign-flag lines against 
a demand of 450,000. Many Americans who 
have the means and the desire to travel to 
Europe feel that their presence in countries 
where people are suffering from food and 
other shortages would only aggravate an 
already bad situation. The facts, however, 
in this respect are somewhat anomalous in 
that the dollars they spend in those coun- 
tries enable them readily to replace the food 
and to purchase many other items badly 
needed to produce the things they in turn 
can sell. Actually the amount of exchange 
created by tourists is immense in relation to 
the significant part of the total food supply 
they will consume. 

Air transport promises a brighter prospect 
and except for the high rates our scheduled 
carriers are obliged to charge for an Atlantic 
crossing under the ICAO agreements, tre- 
mendous impetus would be given this year 
to demand for flights to Europe. Trends 
have been observed by people in the travel 
industry indicating that luxury travel will 
cling to the steamship while the economy 
minded will go by air. 

The statisticians in the Office of Business 
Economics in the Department of Commerce 
have broken down the over-all estimates of 
$1,200,000,000 to $1,600,000,000 for foreign 
travel on a national income of 150 to 200 
billion dollars. Taking $180,000,000,000 as 
the assumed national income, they estimate 
$645,000,000 will be spent in Europe and the 
Mediterranean. 

These calculations again are based on the 
travel pattern as we knew it before the war, 
and in my judgment greatly underestimate 
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the volume of tourist traffic, once transporta- 
tion facilities are adequate. The time-saving 
factor in air travel and the virtual certainty 
that rates of fare will be greatly reduced in 
the near future convince me that we may 
safely raise the Commerce Department’s esti- 
mates of tourist travel to Europe and the 
Mediterranean to at least a billion dollars. 

Thus, in the 4-year period which the pro- 
ponents of the Marshall plan regard as the 
time required to rehabilitate the 16 partici- 
pating nations, travel potentially could con- 
tribute four billion directly into the econ- 
omies of those nations if the necessary steps 
are taken to encourage it, 1. e., (1) elimina- 
tion of barriers, (2) development of trans- 
port facilities, (3) lowering costs, and (4) full 
cooperation by the beneficiary nations. And 
those dollars will immediately reach into the 
grass roots of the economies of those coun- 
tries, thus generating greater business con- 
fidence there than any other kind of dollar 
could do. The investment we make, there- 
fore, in their recovery by direct grants and 
loans will be greatly protected and all will be 
the happier. 

The fundamental thesis of the whole pro- 
gram is to help Europe help itself. Nothing 
could possibly render greater aid on this basis 
than to help stimulate a large tourist move- 
ment into Europe and the Mediterranean. 
By encouraging a vigorous tourist movement 
to the Marshall plan countries we make it 
possible for them to earn the dollars they 
need so desperately, and on a thoroughly self- 
respecting basis. 

To that end, it is to be hoped that the 
importance of travel will be recognized in all 
appropriate ways, both in the legislation on, 
and the administration of, the European re- 
covery program. 

Cordially yours, 
OwEN BREWSTER, 
United States Senator. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
be perfectly willing to yield to any Sena- 
tor who would like to have the floor at 
this time for any purpose. Otherwise, 
this apparently concludes all the amend- 
ments which can be considered today. 
There are about four or five amendments 
which will be ready for consideration 
tomorrow. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McMaHon] was compelled to be 
absent today because of the funeral of 
the Governor of Connecticut. He will be 
present tomorrow. 

One or two amendments are being 
drafted, having to do with the procure- 
ment of commodities for transportation 
overseas. Those amendments are not 
yet ready for consideration. 

There are three or four amendments 
involving off-shore purchases and reduc- 
tion of amounts, which will be ready for 
consideration tomorrow. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. May I address an in- 
quiry to the Senator from Michigan be- 
fore we take a recess? Will the Senator 
be good enough to tell me what is the 
present status of our contribution to the 
International Children’s Relief Fund? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] can respond to that inquiry more 
accurately than I can, inasmuch as he 
handled that portion of the legislation. 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand, we are still trying to raise our 
participating share in the $50,000,000 
fund originally contemplated. We are 
to raise a certain part, and the other 
nations a certain part. 

Mr. PEPPER. I should like to ask two 
questions: First, what is the total which 
has been appropriated by all who are to 
take part in the contribution? Second, 
how much have we contributed, and how 
much are we presently committed to con- 
tribute? 

Mr. SMITH. I cannot give the exact 
figures, but the total appropriation was 
$50,000,000 for this year, as I understand. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is that our contribu- 
tion? 

Mr. SMITH. No; that is the entire 
amount of the International Children’s 
Relief Fund, under the United Nations. 
Our share was approximately 50 percent, 
or, roughly, $25,000,000, of which I think 
we have contributed about $15,000,000. 
We will pay the remainder when the 
other participating countries have come 
in. I am speaking from memory, after 
a conference which I attended a few 
days ago in an effort to get things 
straightened out in my own mind. 

Mr. PEPPER. Was that for the fiscal 
year 1948? 

Mr. SMITH. That was for the fiscal 
year. An attempt is now being made to 
have the legislation continued, but with 
a figure of $100,000,000 for the next fiscal 
year. That is the latest information 
which I have received. It is not official. 

Mr. PEPPER. Does the $100,000,000 
represent the contribution of all coun- 
tries participating? Is that the total 
fund? 

Mr. SMITH. That is my understand- 
ing—on a matching basis. 

Mr. PEPPER. Can the Senator tell 
me what our proportion of the $100,000,- 
000 will be? 

Mr. SMITH. The percentages are the 
same as they have been in the past. Our 
share will be approximately 50 percent. 
I cannot say exactly. I shall be glad to 
obtain the information for the Senator, 
because I know those who are dealing 
with this question. I am simply giving 
from memory what I have been told 
recently. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
may I ask the acting majority leader the 
plans with relation to a Saturday ses- 
sion—whether that is a reasonable cer- 
tainty, or whether it is still in the air? 

Mr. WHERRY. It is reasonably cer- 
tain if it meets with the approval of the 
Senate. If the pending legislation is 
not concluded in the night session to- 
morrow night there will be a Saturday 
session. Our intention is to go straight 
through, taking up the amendments and 
voting them up or down, with the hope 
of concluding consideration of the bill 
as soon as possible. If the bill is not 
concluded on Friday night, as announced 
earlier in the week, there will be a Satur- 
day session. 

We have a very full day planned for 
tomorrow. Depending upon the debate 
and the number of amendments which 
are offered, it is our intention, if it meets 
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with the approval of the Senate, to con- 
tinue tomorrow and tomorrow night, and 
Saturday if necessary. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 


Mr. BALL. I think it might be wise 
to serve notice on the Senate also that 
since we plan to finish with ERP this 
week, I propose to try to take up Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 on Monday. I 
think we can agree on a limitation of 
debate to about 4 hours, or perhaps less, 
on that measure. 

Mr. WHERRY. My understanding is 
that an agreement has already been 
made. A motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of Reorganization Plan No. 1 
would be a privileged motion. There was 
some question as to whether it would be 
taken up on Monday. I am glad that the 
Senator has made the announcement. 

Mr. BALL. I thank the Senator. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, there 
is no object in keeping the Senaie in 
seSsion any longer today, and I now move 
that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and 
(at 6 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Friday, March 12, 1948, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, Marcu 11, 1948 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Dr. Ewart H. Wyle, First Christian 
Church, Tyler, Tex., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, Father of all mankind, 
we come to Thee because we acknowledge - 
our weakness and our sense of need. The 
responsibilities which we carry are be- 
yond the strength of human shoulders. 
But Thou hast a strength sufficient for 
our every need. 

We are Thy children, often confused by 
the complications of a trying hour, often 
blinded by our own little desires. For- 
give us, we beseech Thee, our many mis- 
takes, both of omission and commission. 

Thou hast created heaven and earth. 
Thou hast made order in a universe so 
complex that our little minds cannot con- 
ceive of its greatness. Thou hast; made 
the mind of man that has achieved in- 
credible things in these days. So often 
we rely upon these creations of our own 
hands and forget that Thou hast gra- 
ciously shared Thyself with us through 
the medium of great accomplishments. 

For those whom the people of this free 
land have honored with positions of trust, 
especially the Members of this House of 
Representatives, we pray this day. Give 
to them the wisdom and the courage to 
measure up to their responsibilities to 
their God and to their fellow men. 

Grant us a sense of Thine own great- 
ness and nearness, that from the complex 
offerings of life we may be big enough to 
choose the highest and the best. 
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Make us grateful in deed as well as 
word for the sacrifices of brave men, who 
not only conceived this, our Nation, in 
liberty, but, when called upon, laid down 
their lives that freedom and justice might 
live. 

Give to us a sense of humbleness as we 
face our place among the nations. May 
our leadership be more than that of 
material possessions and accumulations 
of power. May we seek to share Thy 
graciousness to these United States 
among the peoples of the world. Make 
us not only statesmen of a mighty na- 
tion, but make us statesmen of a kingdom 
of fraternity and human welfare that 
shall hasten the day when men shall 
dwell together in peace and security. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the remarks 
I hope to make in the Committee of the 
Whole today I may include certain ex- 
cerpts and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TWYMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include extraneous material. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Public Lands be permitted to sit during 
general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A FOREIGN-TRADE 
ZONE AT THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include a speech I made yes- 
terday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
Gecretary of Commerce Harriman, acting 
in his capacity as Chairman of the For- 
eign-Trade Zones Board, formally signed 
the charter granting to the port of San 
Francisco a foreign-trade zone. I Was 
present on this great occasion and in- 
clude the following remarks made by 
me at this important event which marks 
another advanced step in our Nation’s 
foreign trade: 

Gentlemen, I am glad to be present on this 
important occasion authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a foreign-trade zone in the great 
international seaport city of San Francisco. 
I have been deeply interested in this matter 
for many years. I was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Trade Zones in San Fran- 
cisco prior to coming to Congress 22 years 
ago, and I introduced one of the first bills 
in Congress on this subject. 
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These zones, which are extraterritorial in 
character, necessitate that the greatest pos- 
sible care be exercised in their location and 
management. The act permits the estab- 
lishment of these zones at or adjacent to 
ports of entry and places their administra- 
tion under a Federal board consisting of the 
Secretaries of Commerce, Treasury, and War, 
with the Secretary of Commerce as chairman. 

I desire at this time to express my appreci- 
ation to the Federal Board for making possi- 
ble a foreign-trade zone in San Francisco, 
to the board of State harbor commissioners 
in that city for its splendid cooperation, also 
to the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
for its untiring efforts, and to other bodies 
that have assisted in presenting the facts 
required by the Federal Board which is au- 
thorized under the law to issue charters for 
foreign-trade zones. This is the third zone 
authorized under the law and the first on 
the Pacific coast. This zone, like other 
foreign-trade zones, will be a means of pro- 
moting trade and commerce of the United 
States and will eliminate burdensome, costly 
red-tape delays in reexport trade. This 
zone will be of economic value to the entire 
Nation. While I have been a firm advocate 
of ‘foreign-trade zones in this country, I real- 
ize that their value will depend largely on a 
strong American merchant marine. It is our 
bounden duty to maintain an American 
merchant marine adequate for national de- 
fense and a wholesome peacetime economy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JONES of Washington asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a state- 
ment he made yesterday before the Spe- 
cial Senate Committee To Study the 
Problems of American Small Business 
regarding the price criteria in licensing 
exports. 

Mrs. BOLTON (at the request of Mr. 
SmitH of Wisconsin) was given permis- 
sion to extend her remarks in the REcorD 
and include a poem. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article. 

Mr. MacKINNON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a telegram. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to eXtend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an arti- 
cle appearing in the March 1948 Record 
of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York. I am informed by the 
Public Printer that this will exceed two 
pages of the REcorp and will cost $248.50, 
but I ask that it be printed notwith- 
standing that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 


TRUMAN-MARSHALL POLICY 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, by un- 
conditional surrender, the United States 
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Government wrecked Germany and Ja- 
pan. Those nations were ready, willing, 
and able to bottle up communism, and 
were strategically located to do so. But 
the Truman-Marshall policy was not in- 
telligent enough to stop with Axis mili- 
tary defeat. It was to ruthlessly destroy 
those natural defenses against the 
spread of communism. That policy, like 
Roosevelt’s actions since 1933, played 
perfectly into Russia’s hands. 

Now these same officials tell the world 
they can undo the crime of turning com- 
munism loose by dollar hand-outs in the 
Marshall plan. 

Mr. Speaker, by their fruits ye shall 
know them. Wherever in the world these 
American internationalists have meddled 
there is tyranny, tragedy, and human 
suffering—in Greece, China, Palestine, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia—to 
name only a few. 

The lesson should be plain, but there 
is no sign yet that Congress has learned 
it. Every move abroad conceived by Tru- 
man and Marshall has played into Com- 
munist hands. The Marshall plan is 
another installment of this ride toward 
the destruction of western Christian civi- 
lization—by American internationalists 
who seem to be trying to supplant God 
Himself as the Ruler of the Universe. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request. of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the first peacetime compulsory 
military draft was proposed in this House 
in the late thirties, I have consistently 
opposed peacetime military training as 
being a European way of life that has 
never been successful and would only 
cause needless disturbances in the lives 
of young men of America and in the 
funds of the taxpayers of the Nation. 
However, I have always qualified my op- 
position to peacetime military training 
with the statement that if I received in- 
formation from reliable sources indicat- 
ing that my country was in danger, I 
would instantly change my position and 
vote for a draft. I propose to do just 
that this morning. As a matter of fact, 
I no longer consider that America is at 
peace. Only last week, an American 
soldier walking with his girl on a Euro- 
pean street was clubbed by a Russian 
soldier, shot in the back, and kicked into 
the gutter. Advices from Yugoslavia and 
Italy indicate that serious military dis- 
turbances will shortly occur there. I feel 
that the world is on the verge of war and 
that it is the patriotic duty of American 
officials to realize this serious threat to 
our national security. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I shall support any proper 
measure to arm and train the fighting 
men of the United States. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to the Recorp of February 24, 1948, 
page 1620, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RANKIN] is quoted as follows: 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MULTER] a while ago said they were going 
to impose this same FEPC that they are run- 
ning businessmen out of New York with on 
the whole country. 


I did not say that. He was probably 
referring to what some other gentleman 
said. At the same time, to the extent 
that he indicates my sentiments in favor 
of FEPC, he is correct. I rise at this 
moment merely to correct the statement 
that FEPC in New York State is run- 
ning business out of New York. I have 
before me a communication from the 
director of the division of economic de- 
velopment of the Department of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, which 
is in part: 

In September 1247, “there were 530,000 
firms in the State, 50,000 more than just 
before Pearl Harbor, and 130,000 more 
than at the wartime low.” 

Since then “the number of firms has 
increased and is now estimated to be 
more han 540,000.” 

The New York State Commerce Review 
of February 1948, an official publication 
of the New York State Department of 
Commerce, gives us this authentic infor- 
mation: 

The basic strength and stability of the 
State’s economy is refiected in the general 
confidence displayed by business. Evidences 
of this confidence are to be found in the 
continued increase in the number of busi- 
ness firms operating in the State, in the 
successful disposal of most surplus war 
plants to operating manufacturers, and in 
the construction of new industrial and com- 
mercial buildings throughout the State. 


The same official publication further 
tells us: 

The increase in business firms operating 
in the State broke all previous records in 
1946 and continued in 1947 at a reduced 
rate. * * * During 1947, 26,300 new cor- 
porations were chartered by the State and 
the number of employers subject to unem- 
ployment insurance increased by 8 percent. 


FEPC became effective in New York 
State July 1, 1945. 

If any business has left New York be- 
cause of FEPC we have not missed it. So 
far as we know, no business has given 
that as a reason for leaving New York. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 155. 

, The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That section 3 of 
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the concurrent resolution entitled “Concur- 
rent resolution to establish a joint congres- 
sional committee to be known as the Joint 
Committee on Housing” (H. Con. Res. 104, 
80th Cong.), is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3. The committee shall from time to 
time report to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives the results of its study and 
investigation, together with such recommen- 
dations as to necessary legislation and such 
other recommendations as it may deem ad- 
visable. The committee shall make a pre- 
liminary report not later than March 15, 1948, 
and shall make its final report not later 
than June 30, 1948. Reports under this 
section may be transmitted to the Secretary 
of the Senate or the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, if the Senate or the House 
of Representatives, as the case may be, is not 
in session.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. LYNCH. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gen- 
tleman from New York whether the pas- 
sage of this legislation will mean there 
will be a further delay in the reporting 
out of housing legislation? As I under- 
stand the resolution, it calls for a con- 
tinuance of the committee until June 30 
for its final report, at which time the 
House will probably be adjourned. 

Mr. GAMBLE. It does not. Our re- 
port is practically ready and we expect 
and hope to file it next week despite the 
passage of this resolution. There are a 
number of things we desire to clean up. 
There are some additional situations we 
should like to investigate. Physically, 
we cannot file the report on Monday, but 
two parts of it are ready now and the 
third part is in preparation. It will be 
filed next week if we can carry out what 
I wish to do. 

Mr. LYNCH. I have great regard for 
the gentleman from New York, but my 
point is that when this report comes in, 
can we expect that some action will be 
taken on housing? We have had a hous- 
ing bill before this House for a good 
many months, but nothing was done 
about it until the Democrats started a 
petition to get the bill discharged. Can 
we look forward when this report is filed 
to some action, or are we going to have 
to continue as we have done for the past 
year and a half? 

Mr. GAMBLE. I understand from the 
chairmen of the Committees on Banking 
and Currency of the House and Senate 
that there will be action. 

Mr. JAVITS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I ask the chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Housing 
whether we will have at this session a 
comprehensive housing bill covering the 
various titles which need to be taken up, 
housing for veterans in the middle in- 
come brackets, research, and so forth, 
such as are contained in the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wasner bill, or is it designed to bring 
up parts of this program by piecemeal 
legislation; and is the only hope of vet- 
erans the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill dis- 
charge petition if they want a really 
comprehensive housing bill? 

Mr. GAMBLE. I cannot speak for the 
banking and currency committees, but 
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as far as I am concerned, I should like 
to see a comprehensive bill. As far as the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill is concerned, 
as to its being the only piece of legis- 
lation that will save the country, that 
is a little farfetched. The bill provides 
for 125,000 units per year for a period 
of 4 years, and last year private enter- 
prise built and completed about 840,000 
units. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman is in- 
correct about the terms of the bill which 
is designed for a program to provide 
1,500,000 homes each year for 10 years. 

Mr. GAMBLE. I think I am correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am _ nevertheless, 
pleased to get the gentleman’s assurance 
that we shall have a comprehensive hous- 
ing bill. 

Mr. SABATH. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, this is the resolution 
as to which the gentleman appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Rules yesterday? 

Mr. GAMBLE. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. The Committee on 
Rules approved of the resolution after 
I propounded to the gentleman and 
others the same question the gentleman 
from New York asked, whether this will 
not delay the action of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency in bringing in a 
bili that will relieve the unfortunate 
conditions that exist as to housing. 

Mr. GAMBLE. I do not think any- 
body recognizes the need for housing 
more than I do. I have traveled over 
10,000 miles and seen the need every- 
where and I am for housing. 

Mr. SABATH. You testified, as I said 
before the committee, that this will not 
delay housing in any way. 

Mr. GAMBLE, It will expedite hous- 
ng. 

Mr. SABATH. In view of the fact that 
the chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency has stated that he is 
ready with his bill which will be a really 
comprehensive bill and one that will 
bring about actual construction to re- 
lieve the situation, then we should have 
some housing soon. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield so that I may cor- 
rect a statement, I want to say that I do 
not remember ever having made the 
statement that the Committing on Bank- 
ing and Currency was ready with any bill. 
We have not had any hearings on a bill, 
I do not recall ever having made the 
statement that the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency at the present time 
was ready with a bill. 

Mr. SABATH. You stated that you 
expecied to have a bill shortly. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; that is what I 
was trying to say. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr, GAMBLE]? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and include an article ap- 
pearing in the Commonweal of February 
27, 1948, entitled “A Letter on Anti- 
Semitism.” 

Mr. LYNCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an extract from a 
magazine, 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend her remarks in 
the Recorp and include a statement 
made by her before the Subcommittee on 
the Judiciary on the equal rights amend- 
ment, 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter which he re- 
ceived from a man and his wife in Colo- 
rado. 


RANKIN AND MARCANTONIO TO STAGE A 
RADIO DEBATE ON FEPC 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I just now 
listened to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. MULTER] on the FEPC in New York. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO], the FEPC leader in the 
House, has challenged me for a radio de- 
bate on the pending FEPC bill. That 
challenge has been accepted, and we are 
going to debate it over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System on next Wednesday night, 
March 17, from 8 to 8:30 o’clock. 

I hope everybody in America will tune 
in, because I expect to turn the pitiless 
sunlight of merciless publicity on that 
communistic measure with which the 
people of New York have been punished. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. LYNCH. Will you please explain 
why you picked out St. Patrick’s night 
for a fight like that? 

Mr. RANKIN. I knew that all of our 
Irish friends would be in a position to 
listen in. 

Mr. Speaker, wherever they have sub- 
mitted that proposition to a vote of the 
people, or submitted it to the legislature, 
after the legislators had been fully in- 
formed as to what was in it, it has been 
turned down. But in New York, Gov- 
ernor Dewey seems to have got his 
mustache in the wringer on it. Now he 
is afraid that if they do not impose it on 
the rest of the country, they are going 
to have to repeal it or lose their indus- 
tries. 

I ask all of you to tune in next Wednes- 
day night at 8o’clock. The program will 

be broadcast from 8 to 8:30. As I said, 
I am going to debate this question with 
the FEPC leader of the House, the gen- 
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tleman from New York [Mr. Marcan- 
TONIO]. 
Mr. HUBER. Will it be televised? 
Mr. RANKIN. Oh, no; it is going to 
be a debate and not a beauty contest. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE BEFORE 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tlinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning my attention was called to the 
introduction of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 44 by Senator Lucas, of Illinois, 
which I feel all Members who believe in 
orderly House procedure will approve. 
This concurrent resolution, which I am 
introducing, reads as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 44 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the following 
provisions of this concurrent resolution are 
adopted as an exercise of the rule-making 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such they 
shall be considered as part of the rules of 
each House, respectively. 

Sec, 2. Any person who believes that testi- 
mony or other evidence given in a public 
hearing before any committee tends to de- 
fame him or otherwise adversely affect his 
reputation may file with the committee a 
sworn statement, concerning such testimony, 
which shall be made a part of the record of 
such hearing. 

Sec. 3. Such a person shall in addition have 
the right (a) to testify personally in his own 
behalf; (b) to have the committee secure 
the appearance of witnesses requested by 
him for the purpose of testifying in his be- 
half, and to examine such witnesses, either 
personally or by counsel, but no more than 
four such witnesses shall be called; and (c) 
to have the committee secure the appearance 
of witnesses whose testimony adversely af- 
fected him, and to cross-examine such wit- 
nesses, either personally or by counsel, but 
such cross-examination shall be limited to 
1 hour as to any one witness. 

Sec. 4. Any person who wishes to avail 
himself of the rights accorded by section 3 
shall, within 30 days of the receipt by the 
committee of the testimony complained of, 
file a petition with the committee requesting 
the fixing of a time and place for the receiv- 
ing of testimony or the conduct of cross- 
examination and designating the witnesses 
to be summoned. Such a petition shall be 
accompanied by the sworn statement of the 
petitioner that the petition is not filed for 
the purpose of delaying or obstructing the 
work of the committee, but because his repu- 
tation has been unjustifiably damaged or 
otherwise adversely affected by false accusa- 
tions or inference. The committee shall, 
within 10 days after the receipt of such a 
petition, fix a time and place for the re- 
ceiving of testimony or the conduct of cross- 
examination, which time shall not be later 
than 30 days after the receipt of the petition, 
and shall secure the appearance at such time 
and place of the witnesses designated in the 
petition. 

Sec. 5. Any witness summoned at a public 
or private hearing before any committee 
shall have the right to be accompanied by 
counsel. Such counsel shall be allowed to 
observe the hearing, but shall not be allowed 








to participate therein or to advise the wit- 
ness while on the witness stand unless the 
committee, in its discretion, shall otherwise 
determine. 

Sec. 6. In the conduct of hearings, the evi- 
dence received shall, so far as possible, be 
relevant and germane to the subject of the 
hearing. 

Sec. 7. If the testimony of a witness at a 
private or public hearing before any com- 
mittee is reported stenographically, such 
witness shall be entitled to a stenographic 
transcript of such testimony upon payment 
of the cost of the transcript. 

Sec. 8. A committee shall not publish or 
file any report, interim or final, unless and 
until a meeting of the committee has been 
called upon proper notice and such report 
has been approved by a majority of those 
voting at such meeting. 

Sec. 9. No committee or employee thereof 
shall publish or file any statement or report 
alleging misconduct by, or otherwise ad- 
versely commenting on, any person unless 
and until such person has been advised of 
the alleged misconduct or adverse comment 
and has been given a reasonable opportunity 
to present to the committee a sworn state- 
ment with respect thereto as provided in 
section 2. 

Sec. 10. No member or employee of a com- 
mittee shall, for compensation, speak, lec- 
ture, or write about the committee, its pur- 
poses, procedures, accomplishments, or re- 
ports during the existence of the committee 
and while he is a member of the committee 
or in its employ. 

Sec. 11. As used in this concurrent resolu- 
tion, the term “committee” includes a stand- 
ing or select committee of either House of 
Congress, a joint committee of the two 
Houses, and a duly authorized subcommittee 
of any of the foregoing. 


The only additional provision that it 
should contain and which I will intro- 
duce in a separate resolution is that 
whenever a motion is made to delete a 
Member’s remarks that he be accorded 
the privilege of recognition and equal 
time to answer any statement made in 
support of the motion. Then a Member 
will not be deprived of the opportunity to 
justify his attacked remarks or insertions 
made under leave to extend. This reso- 
lution will preclude in the future any 
Member or publicity man or clerk of any 
committee giving out interviews or issu- 
ing derogatory statements attacking any 
organization or any Member unless he 
first has been authorized to do so by the 
committee of which he is a member or 
an employee. 

I hope you gentlemen, in the interest 
of orderly parliamentary procedure, will 
read this resolution that was introduced 
by the senior Senator from Illinois Feb- 
ruary 25, which, if in force yesterday, 
would not have denied me the opportu- 
nity of answering the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Rankin] before a vote 
was taken. He could not have been in 
position, as he was under the present 
rules of the House, to move the previous 
question when he had completed his re- 
marks and thereby denying me the right 
of explanation. I am satisfied, as I said 
yesterday, that if I had obtained the 
privilege of reply, his motion to expunge 
would not have prevailed. 

Under the leave granted me, I have 
included the resolution in my remarks 
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and shall not take up the time of the 
House in explaining the effect of its pro- 
visions, but I do hope that every Member 
will give it careful study and considera- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SapatH] has 
expired. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute in order to announce the 
program for next week because many 
Members have inquired about it in order 
that they may arrange their affairs ac- 
cordingly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. HALLEcK]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to announce that if the appropria- 
tion bill that is coming up for considera- 
tion today is finished today it is my plan 
to adjourn over until Monday next. 

On next Monday there will be the call 
of the Consent Calendar. 

We also hope to call up H. R. 5470, 
which has to do with price criteria and 
export licenses; and also if a rule is 
granted, to call up S. 2182, the extension 
of rent control. 

On Tuesday there will be a call of the 
Private Calendar and then we will pro- 
ceed to the completion of the measures 
scheduled for first consic 2ration on Mon- 
day. 

On Wednesday there will be general 
debate on the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill. I have discussed the 
matter with the chairman of the sub- 
committee who has that bill in charge 
and he anticipates that general debate 
will continue all through that day. We 
will then proceed with the consideration 
of the Department of Agriculture appro- 
priation bill on Thursday and Friday, it 
being expected that the bill can be com- 
pleted at least by next Friday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In _ connection 
with Monday and the consideration of 
the rent-control bill, assuming the de- 
bate is concluded and there is a roll call, 
would the gentleman agree that the roll 
call might be taken on Tuesday? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes. I will be very 
happy to have that understanding, that 
if we did get along with the rent-conrol 
bill to the point where a vote might be 
reached on Monday, we would take the 
vote on Tuesday. Of course, as the gen- 
tleman knows, we are operating against 
something of a deadline in connection 
with that matter and want to expedite 
its consideration as much as we can. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thoroughly ap- 
preciate that fact, but assuming it was 
completed, the vote on final passage may 
go over until Tuesday? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes. 
over until Tuesday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. While my friend 
has stated it to my satisfaction, that 


That can go 
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Wednesday will be devoted to general 
debate; I would just like to confirm that. 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes. I might make 
this amendment to that statement: 
Should general debate be concluded, the 
reading of the bill started and some 
Members wanted to make 65-minute 
speeches, I can see no reason why that 
should not be done. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I agree with that. 

Mr. HALLECK. It will be under- 
stood, however, that the matter of vot- 
ing on important parts of the Agricul- 
ural appropriation bill will not begin 
until Thursday. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may sit during 
the session of the House this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency have until 
midnight Saturday to file a report on the 
bill S. 2182, the rent-control bill; and 
that the Rules Committee have until 
midnight Saturday to file a report in 
connection therewith. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPENCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp in five separate 
instances and in each to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in connection 
with the remarks I shall make in the 
Committee of the Whole this afternoon 
on the Treasury-Post Office appropria- 
tion bill that I may include the report of 
the Appropriations Committee on that 
bill and certain documents and other 
memoranda. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


TREASURY-POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1949 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5770) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1949, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that I ask unanimous 
consent that time for general debate be 
equally divided between the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Gary] and the chair- 
man. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5770, the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill, 
1949, with Mr. GraHam in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire first to present the report of the 
House Committee on Appropriations on 
the bill, as follows: 


TREASURY AND Post OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1949 


Mr. CANFIELD, from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, submitted the following report: 

The Committee on Appropriations submits 
the following report in explanation of the ac- 
companying bill making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949. 

With the exceptions subsequently speci- 
fied, the bill includes regular annual appro- 
priations for these Departments, the esti- 
mates for which are found: For the Treasury 
Department, on pages 849 to 894, inclusive, 
of the Budget; and for the Post Office De- 
partment, on pages 791 to 813, inclusive, of 
the Budget. 

Appropriations for Bureau of Customs, 
Coast Guard, acquisition of strategic and crit- 
ical materials, and refunding internal-reve- 
nue collections have not been included in the 
bill, but will be presented to the House later. 

Detailed management surveys of the cus- 
toms service and the Coast Guard, author- 
ized in the Treasury-Post Office Appropria- 
tion Act, 1948, were made on a contract basis 
by commercial firms during the latter part of 
the calendar year 1947, Reports thereon were 
received in January 1948. In order that 
management and budgetary improvements 
pointed out in these reports can be analyzed 
and initiated, time must be afforded during 
which the recommendations made can re+ 
ceive thorough study by Treasury officials 
and the committee. The Secretary of the 
Treasury should insure that his officials spare 
no effort immediately to initiate concrete ac- 
tion on all recommendations made in these 
management surveys and be able to demon- 
strate specific improvements in efficiency and 
reductions in costs by the time hearings are 
held on the 1949 budgets for these two 
agencies. 

The appropriation for strategic and criti- 
cal materials has been deferred pending de- 
terminations relating to their procurement 
in conjunction with the Euopean recovery 
program and further study by the commit- 
tee. The appropriation for internal-revenue 
refunds requires further consideration by the 
committee. 

In comparing estimates and amounts rec- 
ommended in the bill for 1949 with appro- 
priations for 1948, it should be noted that 
certain supplemental estimates for 1948 have 
been received by the committee. Authority 
was granted by the Second Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1948, for the Post Office De- 
partment to draw heavily against certain of 
its funds in the first part of the current year 
in the event of increased mail volume. 


Postal revenues, which are indicative of mail 





1948 


volume, for the first two quarters of the 
current year were the largest in history, 
necessitating supplemental appropriations 
for fiscal year 1948. Unforseen demands for 


currency have occasioned supplemental esti- 
mates for the ‘treasury Depaitment, and 


Appropriations, 1948 
Pending supplemental estimates, 1948. 


Total, 1948 
Estimates, 1949 
Bill, 1949 
Bill compared with 1948 appropriations plu: 
Pict duainadgnddanivernrensvaianasdat 
Bill compared with 1949 estimate: 


TITLE I—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Direct appropriations carried in the ac- 
companying bill for the Treasury Depart- 
ment total $290,453,100. Budget estimates 
covering items for which the foregoing 
amount is recommended total $306,981,700, 
and appropriations for the regular opera- 
tions of those Bureaus and agencies of the 
Treasury Department in 1948 for which pro- 
vision is made in the accompanying bill 
amounted to $313,678,400. Budget estimates 
for 1949 are thus $6,696,700 less than funds 
provided for these activities for 1948, and 
the committee has made reductions below 
the budget estimates by $16,528,600. 

Permanent appropriations: The Treasury 
Department, in addition to the regular ac- 
tivities appropriated for in the accompany- 
ing bill, administers certain permanent ap- 
propriations such as interest on the public 
debt, statutory public-debt retirements, and 
others, for which the estimated obligations 
in 1949 aggregate $5,877,868,083. This 
amount is less than the total of $6,021,281,- 
560 for 1948 by $143,413,477. While interest 
on the public debt in 1949 is estimated at 
$5,250,000,000, exceeding the 1948 amount by 
$50,000,000, the amount for statutory debt 
retirement in 1949 is $193,700,000 less 
than the 1948 amount. The increase in 
interest on the public debt is attributable, 
according to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to a rise in the average rate of interest paid, 
and not to an increase in total debt. The 
decrease in statutory debt retirement in 1949 
is due to the nonrecurring application of the 
surplus of the War Damage Corporation to 
reduction.of the public debt, 

Trust funds: The Treasury Department 
also administers trust funds, such as the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund, the unemployment trust fund, 
and others. Total obligations of these funds 
in 1949 are estimated at $3,313,584,430, an 
increase of $89,800,000 over the 1948 amount 
of $3,223,762,500. 5 

The tabular statement at the end of the 
report provides an itemization of all of the 
foregoing. 

Departmental offices 


Appropriation, 1948 
Estimate, 1949 11, 936, 400 
Recommended in bill, 1949 10, 095, 000 


Organizationally under the immediate Of- 
fice of the Secretary of the Treasury as ad- 
ministrative or service offices are the Chief 
Clerk, Superintendent of Treasury Buildings, 
and Division of Personnel, and as technical 
units the Office of the General Counsel and 
Division of Tax Research. 

The Budget proposed an appropriation for 
the office of the Chief Clerk, which the De- 
partment supported by written justifications. 
The committee was surprised to learn from 
the testimony given on this item that a new 
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$16, 867, 000 
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claims certified by the General Accounting 
Office for payment have exceeded original es- 
timates for 1948. 

For convenient reference, comparative fig- 
ures for the items contained in the accom- 
panying bill are as follows: 


Post Office 
Department 


Treasury De- 


partment Total 


$313, 678, 400 
2, 721, 700 


316, 400, 100 
306, 981, 700 
290, 453, 100 


$1, 605, 933, 550 
141, 318, 800 


1, 747, 242, 350 
1, 710, 644, 500 
1, 691, 269, 250 


—55, 973, 100 
—19, 375, 250 


$1, 919, 611, 950 
144, 040, 500 


2, 063, 562, 450 
2, 017, 626, 200 
1, 981, 722, 350 


—81, 930, 100 


—16, 528, 600 —35, 903, 850 


Office of Administrative Services, which 
“takes the place of the Chief Clerk’s office 
and contains the Division of Treasury Build- 
ings,” was created by administrative order 
more than 3 months before the budget was 
presented to the Congress. Although not 
appreciative of being belatedly advised of 
budgetary changes, the committee believes 
that a consolidation of the “housekeeping” 
functions of the Department is a move in 
the proper direction. This should be merely 
the first step in a major realinement of over- 
lapping components. There is no justifica- 
tion for maintaining separate units such as 
the office of the Chief Clerk, Superintendent 
of Treasury Buildings, and the Division of 
Personnel. Also, the guard force for Treas- 
ury buildings, which was formerly under the 
office of the Secretary but is now under the 
Secret Service Division, should be considered 
as a departmental service organization. All 
of these service units should be integrated 
under the office of the Secretary and headed 
by a single administrative officer without 
intermediate administrative units or officers. 
A thorough survey of this matter should 
be undertaken at once by the Department, 
and the budget for 1950 should present a 
consolidation of these functions as well as 
the appropriations therefor. The committee 
expects that specific reductions in costs will 
accompany the consolidation. 

The written justifications for the 1949 esti- 
mates of the Department were unnecessarily 
voluminous and not sufficiently uniform. 
The Secretary of the Treasury should insure 
that all irrelevant matter and verbiage are 
eliminated in the justifications for 1950, with 
substantial reduction in the volume of ma- 
terial presented, Proper care should be exer- 
cised to insure maximum clarity and uni- 
formity in presenting all information rela- 
tive to the estimates. The departmental 
budget officer should confer with the com- 
mittee staff in this regard. 

The estimate of $409,000 for salaries for 
the office of the Secretary has been reduced 
to $380,000, a decrease of $29,000, of which 
$20,000 should be applied against employ- 
ment of public-relations personnel. There 
are presently 7 such employees in the office 
of the Secretary and 28 elsewhere in the 
Department, an excessive number. Only 13 
messengers are currently employed in the 
Secretary's Office, and the number authorized 
has been reduced from 18 to 15. 

The estimate for personal or property dam- 
age claims, $50,000, is admitted by the De- 
partment to be a mere guess, and has been 
reduced to $30,000. 

Obligations for penalty mail in 1948 are 
estimated in the budget at $5,900,000, leaving 
$800,000 of the current appropriation unused. 
No increase for 1949 has been justified, and 
the estimate has been reduced from $6,350,- 
000 to $5,900,000, in conformity with 1948 
requirements. 
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The appropriation for refunds under the 
Renegotiation Act, administered by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, has consistently been 

rossly overestimated since its inception. 
he estimate of $3,250,000 for 1949 has been 


_ reduced by the committee to $2,000,000, the 


amount presently estimated in the budget to 
be necessary for 1948. 

Despite a reduction of personnel in the 
Division of Tax Research for 1949, the budget 
proposes no offsetting reduction in funds. 
The committee has reduced the estimate of 
$141,400 to $110,000 to compensate for the 
proposed smaller number of employees. 
This appropriation should not be utilized 
to pay for work performed for foreign gov- 
ernments unless such is authorized by law. 

The Office of the General Counsel is 
staffed with 56 persons, of whom only 19 are 
attorneys. There are 477 attorneys in the 
entire Legal Division of the Treasury De- 
partment, the majority of whom are in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. In all, the 
Treasury Department estimates for 1949 in- 
clude $5,500,000 for legal services, and the 
Office of the General Counsel is, according to 
the acting general counsel, largely a service 
organization for which no work-load statis- 
tics are maintained. The amount for this 
Office has been reduced from $250,000 for 
1948 to $225,000 for 1949. The detailed legal 
work is performed principally outside this 
Office in the various bureaus, and the amount 
provided is adequate for the function of cor- 
relating departmental legal activities in ad- 
dition to any detailed legal work required of 
this unit. 

Funds for the Division of Personnel have 
been reduced from the estimate of $127,000 
to $120,000, since in the past 3 years there 
has been a constant reduction in the total 
numbers of civilian personnel in the Treas- 
ury Department. 

The departmental witness who sought to 
justify the appropriation for health-service 
programs for the Department was unable to 
advise whether absenteeism on account of 
illness is reduced by these programs, and no 
adequate justification for the entire program 
was given. Notwithstanding this, the com- 
mittee feels that since these programs were 
only recently authorized by law they should 
be continued with respect to the Treasury 
Department. The estimate of $75,000 has 
been reduced to $70,000, and the Department 
should be able to furnish adequate informa- 
tion and justification of the magnitude and 
merit of these programs in the future. 


Bureau of Accounts 


Appropriation, 1948 
Estimate, 1949 14, 068, 000 
Recommended in bill, 1949 13, 518, 000 


Appropriations for this Bureau include 
salaries and expenses for accounting for and 
control of appropriations made to various 
agencies of the Government, preparation of 
financial statements relating to public funds, 
disbursing appropriated funds and the ad- 
ministration of funds for payment of cer- 
tain claims against the Government. Re- 
ductions totaling $550,000 have been made in 
the estimates, which aggregate $14,068,000, 
for each of the various items under this 
Bureau. The Bureau of Accounts is liqui- 
dating certain war agencies and is billing 
and collecting for lend-lease items trans- 
ferred to foreign governments, Certain pro- 
curing agencies are tardy in furnishing docu- 
ments for billings to foreign governments, 
thus delaying the process of winding up lend- 
lease accounts. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury should insist upon cooperation of all 
procurement agencies in the prompt comple- 
tion of these billings and collections. The 
committee feels that further delay in this 


$13, 655, 000 
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respect Should not be tolerated, as it might 
well result in loss to the Government. 

The Division of Disbursement has made 
some progress in reducing expenses, and the 
committee hopes that no effort will be spared 
to effect further reductions. 

An appropriation of $325,000 was requested 
for augmenting the Government losses-in- 
shipment fund. Although not apparent from 
its title, losses resulting from erroneous 
bond redemptions by fiscal agents of the 
Government are also reimbursed from this 
fund. Statutory authority for this appro- 
priation is doubtful, and the committee is 
convinced that the $336,000 balance in the 
fund is adequate to meet requirements in 
1949. 





Bureau of the Public Debt 
Appropriation, 1948_.-..-----.- $65, 913, 000 


Supplemental.estimate, 1948__. 361, 000 
ED, COND oe enkacchnenmee 54, 513, 200 
Recommended in bill, 1949_.... 52, 800, 000 


This Bureau manages transactions in the 
public debt issues of the United States, mat- 
ters relating to the paper currency of the 
United States, and contains a division for 
promoting the sale of savings bonds to in- 
dividuals. In its report on the appropria- 
tions for the Bureau of the Public Debt for 
1947, the committee found it necessary to 
be critical of the inadequate measure of re- 
sponsibility evidenced by this Bureau re- 
garding estimates for appropriations to be 
transferred to other agencies for services to 
be performed. Such transfers must con- 
tinually be subjected to the exercise of the 
most careful appraisal and control. The 
committee now notes that transfers of funds 
to support activities in the office of the Sec- 
retary office of the Fiscal Assistant Secretary, 
and the technical staff are contemplated in 
1949. Such interdepartmental transfers re- 
fiect a type of budgetary management which 
the committee cannot continue to sanc- 
tion. Treasury Department estimates for 
the next fiscal year should not include pro- 
visions for financing departmental activities 
by transfers between appropriations, but 
should reflect separate appropriations for 
such organizationai and functional units 
as are necessary to efficient operations. 

The 1949 estimate for the appropriation 
“Administering the public debt” includes 
$4,658,100 for the Division of Savings Bonds. 
When this activity was justified for the 
fiscal year 1948, the amount of $2,889,862 was 
requested. The Department now plans to 
increase the amount to be used in 1948 to 
$3,564,900, obtaining the difference by utiliz- 
ing funds otherwise considered as surplus. 
These increases are based upon a program 
of greatly accelerated promotional efforts to 
sell savings bonds. Full utilization of vol- 
untary services will permit a reduction of 
the amount requested for 1949. Accordingly, 
the committee has reduced the estimate to 
$3,750,000, which is an increase over the 
amount to be used in 1948. Inasmuch as 
the Department apparently has a propensity 
to utilize appropriated funds in accordance 
with its own discretion rather than upon the 
basis of its budgetary justifications submit- 
ted to the Congress, the committee has 
provided a limit upon the amount of funds 
for promoting bond sales. 

The estimate of $54,513,200 for adminis- 
tering the public debt has been reduced to 
$52,800,000. 

Apart from the decrease noted in the 
amount provided for the savings-bond pro- 
gram, economies are possible in all other 
activities of this bureau. 

The volume of redemptions of paper cur- 
rency has greatly exceeded that estimated 
when the 1948 budget was submitted, and 
the cost of paper has increased. A supple- 
mental 


annr 


appropriation for the purchase of 
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distinctive paper for United States currency 
is now pending, and the committee has al- 
lowed the full amount of $1,300,000 re- 
quested in the budget for 1949. 


Office of the Treasurer of the United States 


Appropriation, 1948_...-...-.... $5, 040, 000 
NE II ia. csc snastclencndsesintbebitihens 5, 040, 000 
Recommended in bill, 1949.---.. 4, 980, 000 


The volume of work of this Office is de- 
pendent largely upon the number of checks 
drawn for Government expenditures and 
the number of transactions relating to pub- 
lic-debt operations. No important changes 
in volume are apparent in 1949. The ma- 
jority of this appropriation is for personal 
services. The reduction of $20,000 against 
salaries and expenses can readily be ab- 
sorbed in filling vacated positions at lower 
salaries, and the reduction of $40,000 in 
printing and binding is based upon the fact 
that the 1949 estimate is greatly in excess 
of the amount expended in 1947 and the rate 
of expenditure in the first 6 months of the 
current year. 


Bureau of Narcotics 


Appropriation, 1948.....-...-... $1, 434, 000 
NED, TOO. ccc cen gicimomceae 1, 434, 000 
Recommended in bill, 1949_.-... 1, 450, 000 


During examination of the estimates for 
this Bureau, interrogation of the Commis- 
sioner by the committee revealed that a 
modest increase in appropriations above the 
estimate could be utilized to station two 
operators abroad for investigations and pre- 
emptive operations at the sources of nar- 
cotics shipments. The Commissioner is con- 
fident that such activity will greatly aid in 
control and enforcement of narcotic laws in 
the United States. The committee heartily 
endorses the expenditure of this relatively 
small sum as sound investment in control- 
ling illicit narcotics traffic. While $25,000 
was said to be the amount necessary for this 
foreign activity, in view of the unobligated 
balance of this appropriation for 1947 and 
the savings thus far in 1948, two operators 
can be maintained abroad with the addi- 


tional amount of $16,000 provided in the bill. © 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
Appropriation, 1948....-..-.... $12, 005, 000 


Supplemental estimate, 1948... 1, 650, 000 
RUD, TED ainccirdnben anmenee 12, 830, 000 
Recommended in bill, 1949__... 12, 000, 000 


A supplemental estimate of $1,650,000 for 
1948 is for producing additional paper cur- 
rency, based upon the increase in the volume 
of redemptions above that originally esti- 
mated for 1948. This should be a nonrecur- 
ring item, and should not be reflected in the 
amount required for 1949. Estimates of the 
work load of this Bureau are somewhat er- 
ratic. Although the estimate includes $125, 
000 for additional equipment, testimony of 
the Director was to the effect that no need 
therefor can be seen at the present time. 
The amount appropriated for 1948 is deemed 
to be more realistic than that estimated for 
1949, and the amount provided in the bill 
represents a reduction of $830,000 below the 
1949 estimate of $12,830,000. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Appropriation, 1948__......... $188, 000, 000 
a - 188,000, 000 
Recommended in bill, 1949... 186, 736, 000 


The estimate of $188,000,000 for 1949 has 
been reduced by $1,264,000 to $186,736,000. 
Provision has been made in the bill which 
separates the appropriation for personal 
services, for which §168,736,000 is recom- 
mended; and the appropriation for objects 
of expenditure other than personal services, 
for which $18,000,000 is recommended. The 
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limitation proposed by the budget on ex- 
penditures for personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was $16,530,000. This has 
been reduced in the bill by $530,000 to $16,- 
000,000 since the Bureau in adjusting its op- 
erations under the 1948 appropriation did 
not sufficiently reduce unnecessary and inef- 
ficient activities in the Washington office. 
Thus, no reduction has been made in the 
funds requested for personal services in the 
field where the most important enforcement 
work is and should be concentrated. 

Last year the budget estimate for the Bu- 
reau was $208,000,000, against which the Con- 
gress applied a reduction of $20,000,000 and 
appropriated $188,000,000. Very strong criti- 
cism of this action was voiced by the Treas- 
ury Department spokesmen, and when the 
President signed the Treasury-Post Office ap- 
propriation bill for 1948, he released a state- 
ment which read in part as follows: 

“I am advised by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue that the reduction of $20,000,000 in the 
appropriation of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue will mean a reduction in personnel of 
4,000 to 5,000 employees and will result in a 
direct loss of revenue of not less than $400,- 
000,000 in fiscal year 1948.” 

A large part of the criticism of the com- 
mittee and the Congress in this respect was 
based upon the often-repeated concept ad- 
vanced by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
that for each $1 of funds spent by it $20 in 
revenue is collected. It should be noted that 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue requested 
the President to ask Congress for $213,000,000 
for 1948. The President reduced this request 
by $5,000,000, and using the same arithmetic 
by which the figure in the afore-mentioned 
statement was computed, the President 
caused a loss of $100,000,000 in revenues by 
his own action. But since last July the 
President has decided that the amount ap- 
propriated for the Bureau for 1948 will be 
adequate for 1949, and it should be noted 
that a distinct change has occurred in the 
$20 for $1 ratio. The Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue testified that: 

“For the fiscal year 1947, for every dollar 
spent we received in return $22.75 and for 
the first 4 months of 1948 for every dollar 
we spent, we received in the way of produc- 
tion $27.83.” 

This often-cited ratio fluctuates. Appar- 
ently the Bureau divides tax revenues by 
its expenditures for the equivalent period 
and arrives at this ratio of production. There 
is thus no magic formula whereby x dollars 
spent on salaries and expenses for the Bu- 
reau produces y dollars in revenue. The 
revenue has flowed in, either regardless of 
the efforts of the Bureau or because the 
Bureau has settled down to work and im- 
proved its effectiveness. But the mere cor- 
relation of these statistical data is not proof 
that the one figure determines the other, 
Enforcement activities doubtless result in 
the discovery and collection of unreported or 
erroneously reported taxes. The productivity 
of such efforts, however, is not measurable 
solely in terms of dollars spent for salaries 
and expenses of the Bureau. Such produc- 
tivity is dependent upon the degree of effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of the operations 
of the Bureau and not merely upon the total 
number of persons on the pay roll. 

When the 1948 appropriation for the Bu- 
reau was under consideration the Bureau 
pointed out that it audits 3 percent of the 
tax returns filed each year, and such audits 
are said to be productive of increased tax 
collections. Notwithstanding approximately 
@ 10-percent reduction in appropriations for 
1948, the Bureau is still able to audit 3 
percent of its returns. The Commissioner 
testified that this is attributable to increased 
efficiency on the part of the investigative 
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force. Obviously, a reduction in appropria- 
tions was helpful to the Bureau and seems 
to have encouraged increased efficiency and 
output. 

It should be noted that statistics of the 
Bureau’s enforcement accomplishments con- 
tain inflated figures. Bureau officials admit 
that when a tax assessment is made the 
amount is counted in enforcement figures, 
and when a warrant for collecting the same 
tax is issued the amount is again counted. 
These officials state, however, that the 
amount of inflation in enforcement figures 
is small. Inaccurate figures offered as a 
basis for budgetary action provide no basis 
for enhancing the confidence of the com- 
mittee in any agency. 

In its report last year the committee 
stated that enforcement activities of the 
Bureau and the Alcohol Tax unit should not 
be curtailed because of reduced funds. The 
conference report on last year’s bill, which 
was duly considered and adopted by both 
Houses, directed that enforcement activi- 
ties of the Bureau should not be curtailed. 
The Bureau, however, did not follow these 
instructions. 

Complaints of inefficiency in the opera- 
tions of the Bureau have been heard for 
many years, and last year led the commit- 
tee to institute an investigation. The in- 
vestigators’ report pointed out many glaring 
inefficiencies but, when interrogated thereon, 
Bureau officials in general denied or sought 
to explain away nearly all allegations of 
inefficiency. 

. The investigators found discipline and 
administrative control lax in the Washing- 
ton office of the Bureau, and estimated that 
it is securing no more than six productive 
hours of work per day, on the average, from 
its employees. In the face of such condi- 
tions, the Congress is urged to appropriate 
large sums of money to support, in effect, 
loafing on the job. This is like stoking the 
furnace while the upstairs windows are 
open. The Commissioner testified that he 
has taken steps to correct this situation and 
* will take stronger action if necessary. If 
the Commissioner finds it necessary to dis- 
charge supervisory personnel for failure to 
exercise proper control over employees, he 
should receive the full support of all con- 
cerned, 

The investigators found that the training 
division of the Bureau is “an aggravated 
example of inefficiency and lost motion.” 
The Commissioner agreed to look into this 
matter. Reports of the Bureau's own field 
supervisors contain repeated references to 
the fact that employees are not keeping cur- 
rent in their correspondence instruction 
courses. The Bureau puts great importance 
on the completion of correspondence studies 
by its personnel, and considers such activity 
in connection with employee efficiency rat- 
ings. The committee is led to believe, how- 
ever, that in actual practice this policy is 
not fully carried out in assigning efficiency 
ratings. The training program should either 
be reduced or employees should be required 
to utilize it more fully, and delinquencies 
in respect to such training should be given 
greater weight in actual efficiency ratings. 

There are indications of cumbersome pro- 
cedures and an inordinate degree of special- 
ization in certain departmental units of the 
Bureau. These should be thoroughly sur- 
veyed and the results reported to the com- 
mittee next year. The office of the chief 
counsel is one of the units referred to, and 
there is some indication that this office is 
overstaffed. 

The audit review divisions in the Wash- 
ington office of the Bureau appears to be 
engaging in much duplication of the efforts 
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of the field units, and the committee feels 
that economies in these divisions can be 
effected without impairment of necessary 
service. 

The personnel of these divisions are gen- 
erally in lower salary grades than are the 
field employees whose work they review, and 
the small number of errors found in such 
reviews do not appear to warrant the pro- 
cedure. It should be reduced or eliminated, 
and it is to this end that part of the reduc- 
tion in the amount available for expenditure 
at the seat of Government has been made. 

The most serious defect in the organiza- 
tion and operations of the Bureau is the 
fact that the men who are charged with 
the actual collection of the revenue, the 
collectors, are political appointees. The 
Commissioner, who administers the entire 
Bureau, does not have effective Control over 
the collectors throughout the country. 
Whether collectors of internal revenue ac- 
tively attend to the affairs of their Offices 
or merely bask in their patronage appears 
to be largely a matter of their own volition. 

The committee recommends the enactment 
of legislation whereby the appointment of 
collectors of internal revenue would be re- 
moved from the patronage system and placed 
under civil-service laws and regulations. 
This would be a major progressive step in 
the operations of the Bureau, even though 
the administration of the civil-service sys- 
tem is badly in need of widespread improve- 
ments. 

In the course of their survey the commit- 
ted investigators visited the office of the 
collector of internal revenue in Boston, Mass. 
An extremely lax and inefficient administra- 
tion was discovered. Evidence found in the 
files of the assistant collector was highly 
indicative of violations of the Hatch Act. 

In Hartford, Conn., officials in the office 
of the collector of internal revenue have 
been indicted for violations of the Hatch Act. 

Two employees in the office of the collector 
of internal revenue in Newark, N. J., recently 
flushed several bundles of income-tax rec- 
ords down a drain. This was not discovered 
for several months, resulting in costly con- 
fusion. Proper supervision in this office 
would seem to have either prevented such 
an incident or reduced the ensuing confusion 
and cost. 

It was brought out in the hearings that 
a grand jury investigation was scheduled to 
start on February 23, 1948, with respect to 
alleged political activity in the office of the 
collector of internal revenue at Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

The cashier in the office of the collector 


’ of internal revenue in Wilmington, Del., was 


recently convicted of embezzlement. Reports 
of the Bureau's own field supervisors, which 
are printed in the hearings on the bill, es- 
tablish the fact that the collector at Wil- 
mington had definite notice of irregularities 
on the part of his cashier many months 
before the defalcations were reported to the 
Bureau in Washington. Also the Bureau had 
notice in a report from its own field super- 
visor dated October 31, 1946, that the cashier 
was not complying with the Bureau’s ac- 
counting regulations. The following quota- 
tions from this report are significant: 

“In the absence of any kind of a record 
or work sheet reflecting settlement of the 
cash drawer, it could only be concluded that 
the same carelessness and neglect attended 
the reconciliation of cash receipts. 

“e * © and Mr. Flynn’s signature to the 
monthly Form 68 constituted a falsification 
of facts and figures.” 

Other inefficiencies tn varying degree were 
found in other collection districts through- 
out the country. Copies of numerous reports 
of the Bureau’s own supervisors of accounts 
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and collections are contained in the hearings, 
with comments thereon by the Bureau. 
These reports from the Bureau’s own files 
conclusively establish that extreme laxity 
and gross inefficiency pervade many col- 
lectors’ offices, and the action reported 
thereon by the Bureau leads the committee 
to conclude that the standards of efficiency 
and administrative control observed by the 
Bureau are entirely inadequate. 

There appears to be an unnecessary and 
cumbersome degree of specialization in the 
work of enforcement personnel. The organ- 
izational structure and lines of administra- 
tive authority, including the inconsistent 
alinement of field organizations of the vari- 
ous units of the Bureau, the accounting and 
control of appropriated funds, and many 
other aspects of the management of the 
Bureau should be subjected to thorough ob- 
jective analysis and revision. 

It is recommended that the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government undertake a thoroughgoing 
analysis of the Bureau of Internal Revenus 
at the earliest possible moment. The great 
importance of this agency which collects the 
revenues for operating the Government re- 
quires that it be given the highest priority 
in the Commission’s program. 


Secret Service Division 


Appropriation, 1948 

Supplemental estimate, 1948_._. 
Estimate, 1949 2, 819, 600 
Recommended in bill, 1949 2, 814, 600 


The only reduction in estimates of appro- 
priations under the Secret Service Division is 
$5,000 for salaries and expenses for the guard 
force for Treasury buildings. The budget 
provides for a reduction in guard personnel 
but includes no equivalent reduction in ex- 
penditures for objects other than personal 
services. As already indicated under the 
discussion of departmental offices, the com- 
mittee recommends that the guard force be 
returned to the office of the Secretary. Its 
operations are of a routine nature and are 
not the same specialized type of police work 
as that of the-Secret Service. The budget 
estimates for salaries and expenses of the 
Secret Service and the White House Police 
have been approved in full by the committee. 
Protection for the President and the Presi- 
dent-elect in an election year will require 
adequate funds, and criminal activities such 
as counterfeiting, which is on the increase, 
should not be neglected. 


Bureau of the Mint 
Appropriation, 1948 


Estimate, 1949 4, 696, 000 
Recommended in bill, 1949 4, 505, C00 


Although the budget estimates for the 
Bureau of the Mint have been reduced from 
the amount appropriated for 1948, princi- 
pally because of the reduced demand for 
coin, inspection of its budget shows that it 
generally overestimates requirements for 
funds. There were unused balances of the 
amounts appropriated for the past 3 years, 
including $891,413, in 1946; $1,622,788, in 
1947, and an estimate of $1,557,000, in 1948. 
The estimates of $4,696,000 for 1949 have been 
reduced by $191,000, which should not pre- 
vent the bureau from employing auditors 
necessary to the gold and silver programs, 
as contemplated by the estimates. 


Bureau of Federal Supply 
Appropriation, 1948 $1, 480, 000 


Estimate, 
Recommended in bill, 1949 


The estimate for the direct appropriation 
for salaries and expenses of this Bureau for 
1949 is the same amount as authorized for 
1948, $1,310,000. Additional administrative 


$2, 813, 400 
10, 700 


$6, 467, 500 
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expenses for its operations, however, are ob- 
tained from its capital account known as the 
general supply fund. Expenses paid from 
this fund for 1948 are estimated at $4,418,000. 
An appropriation of $10,000,000 is requested 
to increase the general supply fund from its 
present amount of $8,000,000 to $18,000,000. 
An increase of $500,000 over the 1948 amount 
of administrative expenses derived from this 
fund is estimated for 1949 under the pro- 
posed capital increase. 

Much of the authority under which the 
Bureau of Federal Supply conducts and im- 
plements its operations is carried in the 
annual appropriation bill. The activities of 
the Bureau are increasing rapidly, and the 
testimony of the Director indicates that 
plans are being made and legislation is being 
prepared for extensive expansion of the scope 
of the Bureau’s operations. The committee 
has been informed that the Bureau of the 
Budget is preparing legislative proposals, 
which, though still in preliminary stages, 
apparently will bring some of the functions 
of the surplus property disposal program un- 
der this Bureau and transfer the Bureau from 
the Treasury Department to the Federal 
Works Agency. And the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government is surveying Government-wide 
supply and procurement activities. 

It would be premature to recommend an 
appropriation which would more than double 
the general supply fund, and thus provide 
for a great expansion of the operations of 
the Bureau of Federal Supply, while impor- 
tant studies and legislative proposals relat- 
ing to its operations are being developed. Its 
activities should receive careful scrutiny by 
the proper legislative committee before its 
scope is enlarged, and the committee is not 
disposed to recommend to the House that 
legislative authority for this Bureau be car- 
ried in an appropriation bill after 1949. It 
is recommended, however, that such lan- 
guage be carried in the bill for 1949, since its 
elimination would result in precipitous in- 
terruption of a going program. 

Apart from the fact that reorganization of 
the Bureau of Federal Supply is under con- 
sideration there are other substantial reasons 
why the committee recommends that the 
general supply fund should not be increased 
at this time. Centralization of procurement 
and supply functions of the Government 
appears to be meritorious for certain stand- 
ardized supplies and equipment. Though 
savings in net cost to the Government are 
alleged under centralized procurement, no 
convincing evidence has been presented to 
the committee that all Government procure- 
ment or even a greatly expanded program 
thereof could be economically and efficiently 
centralized under the Bureau of Federal 
Supply or any other agency. Some Govern- 
ment establishments allege and some, such 
as the Post Office Department, have offered 
proof that they can purchase more eco- 
nomically than can the Bureau of Supply 
some of the items .required for their opera- 
tions. The reason given for increasing the 
general supply fund is that of increasing the 
volume of centrally procured supplies for 
Government agencies. This would require 
the financing of larger inventories, and in- 
creased working capital would be needed to 
finamce the lag between payments to sup- 
pliers and the liquidation of accounts receiv- 
able. A year or so ago the average time re- 
quired for the Bureau of Federal Supply to 
collect amounts due from Government agen- 
cies was 90 days. Testimony reveals that by 
efforts on the part of Federal Supply officials, 
this period has now been reduced to approxi- 
mately 45 days. The cumbersome and out- 
moded system of checks and balances of 
controlling Federal funds under the warrant 
procedure is a factor which makes elimina- 


-nishings Section. 
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tion of the lag in collections difficult. How- 
ever, the results already accomplished prove 
that improvements can be made, and they 
must be made. It would be the worst kind 
of public policy to appropriate money to 
offset the propensity of Government admin- 
istrators not to settle their accounts and 
pay their bills promptly. Testimony indi- 
cates that it is possible for operating agencies 
requisitioning from or through the Bureau 
of Federal Supply to advance purchase funds 
from their appropriations when accompanied 
by specific orders. Therefore, the committee 
has not included funds in the accompanying 
bill to increase the supply fund. 

There are other operations of the Bureau 
of Federal Supply, the value of which are 
highly doubtful, such as the Special Fur- 
The Printing Section of 
the Purchase Branch is said to edit all manu- 
script of the Treasury Department sub- 
mitted for printing, allegedly saving money. 
However, what often happens is merely the 
verbatim retyping from one form to another, 
a complete duplication of effort, and a com- 
pletely wasteful operation. 

The appropriation for printing and bind- 
ing for the Bureau of Federal Supply covers 
the costs of printing the Daily Treasury 
Statement as well as certain reports wholly 
unrelated to the operations of this Bureau. 
Printing and binding funds are also pro- 
vided for the respective bureaus, including 
the Bureau of Accounts which prepares and 
publishes the Daily Treasury Statement. 
The principle specified previously in this 
report, that of having appropriations con- 
form to the operations and functions of 
the various units, should be followed with 
respect to the Bureau of Federal Supply as 
well as all other units of the Department in 
the budget for 1950. 

Estimates totaling $1,620,000 for salaries 
and expenses, printing and binding, and 
expenses for determining net renegotiation 
rebates have been reduced by amounts ag- 
gregating -$70,000, which can readily be ab- 
sorbed. An increased transfer in amount 
of $30,000 from the general supply fund 
for printing and binding is, however, recom- 
mended. 

Typewriter purchases 


As indicated in its report on the Treasury- 
Post Office appropriation bill for 1948, the 
committee instituted a survey of Govern- 
ment requirements for typewriters. The re- 
port of this investigation revealed that the 
Government now has a staggering number 
of typewriters on hand. As of August 1947 
the Federal Government had approximately 


1 typewriter for each 2.5 Federal employees, . 


and had approximately 3.6 typewriters for 
each of the stenographers, typists, and cor- 
respondence clerks employed. The report 
also revealed that there were nearly 15,000 
electric typewriters on hand as of August 
15, 1947, and various agencies .proposed to 
purchase 900 additional electric typewriters 
in 1948. Thus, during the period when or- 
dinary typewriters have been difficult to ob- 
tain, some agencies have been purchasing 
electric typewriters for more than double 
the regular commercial price of ordinary me- 
chanical typewriters. While many typists 
doubtless prefer to use electric typewriters, 
owing to their ease of operation and the large 
number of copies which their use makes pos- 
sible, there is no measurable reduction in 
cost or increase in efficiency to the Govern- 
ment in the use of such machines except 
for isolated and specialized work. There 
has not been and will not be any reduction 
in the number of typists requested by the 
departments and agencies as a result of the 
purchase of electric typewriters regardless 
of any alleged increases in efficiency, and 
the net effect will be the increased cost to 
the taxpayers of such machines, 
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In summary, it is obvious that the Gov- 
ernment now has more than an adequate 
supply of typewriters to meet all require- 
ments for the coming year. This being the 
case, there is no justification for the pur- 
chase of a single typewriter, ordinary, elec- 
tric, portable, or otherwise, during the fiscal 
year 1949. To permit the purchase of type- 
writers under these conditions would be a 
breach of trust on the part of the Congress 
in these times when the crushing expenses 
of Government are already a portentous men- 
ace to our system of free enterprise. In this 
connection, the question of possible dis- 
crimination against manufacturers of type- 
writers is brought up. Demand for type- 
writers on the part of business and institu- 
tional customers and private individuals cur- 
rently exceeds production capacity. It would 
thus be to the advantage of typewriter manu- 
facturers to have a moratorium on purchases 
by the Government during the period when 
the available supply is inadequate for the de- 
mands of private users, Therefore, the com- 
mittee has inserted a provision in the ac- 
companying bill which prohibits the pur- 
chase of any typewriters by the Government 
in the fiscal year 1949, 

While there is no question that the total 
supplies of typewriters now owned by the 
Government will more than fill all essential 
requirements, it is possible that the depart- 
ments and agencies which have surplus ma- 
chines will not necessarily be the ones whose 
requirements may expand in the coming 
year. To overcome this possibility, provision 
has been made in the bill whereby surplus 
typewriters will be surrendered to the Bu- 
reau of Federal Supply for redistribution to 
other agencies needing additional or replace- 
ment machines. The Bureau of Federal 
Supply has trucks, warehouse facilities, a 
typewriter-repair shop with trained per- 
sonnel, and also has a Government Require- 
ments Division already experienced in re- 
distributing stocks between agencies. In 
addition it has a revolving fund, which can 
be drawn upon on a temporary basis to cover 
the costs of administration, hauling, repair- 
ing, and storing typewriters in the process 
of redistribution until the agencies receiv- 
ing typewriters from the central stocks can 
be charged by the Bureau of Federal Sup- 
ply. This is the only Government agency 
with these unique characteristics, which is 
the reason it was selected for carrying out 
this activity. 


TITLE II—POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


For the postal service a total of $1,691,- 
269,250 is contained in the bill for depart- 
mental and field activities in 1949, repre- 
senting a reduction of $19,375,250 in the 
budget estimates, and an increase of $85,335,- 
700 over appropriations for 1948. However, 
supplemental estimates now pending for 1948 
total $141,318,800, and if this amount is 
added to appropriations already made for 
1948, the sum provided in the bill represents 
a reduction of $55,973,100 below the total 
1948 figure. 


Postal revenue and erpenditures 


Although the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has emphasized this matter previously, 
it is important in considering the budget for 
the postal service to bear in mind certain 
factors which are not involved in the con- 
sideration of other parts of the budget. A 
very large portion of the cost of operating 
the postal service is predetermined by or in 
pursuance of statute. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has authority to appoint certain types of 
employees in such numbers as are needed to 
render service which the Department is re- 
quired by law to perform. Such authority is 
obviously necessary in order that the mail be 
moved and delivered whenever, wherever, 
and in whatever volume it is delivered to 
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post offices. The rates of compensation paid 
to postal employees are fixed by law. The 
rates charged by railroads for hauling mail 
are fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the rates paid for air-mail 
transportation are determined by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. The calculation of the 
amounts to be appropriated for operating the 
postal service from year to year is thus en- 
tirely a process of making the most accurate 
estimate possible as to the volume of mail 
to be deposited by the public in post offices, 
and on the basis of applicable laws, to deter- 
mine how much money will be required to 
move and deliver that volume of mail. 
Therefore, considerations such as how much 
of the available Government revenues can 
wisely be allocated to moving the mail are 
for the most part academic in the process 
of making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department. 

The fiscal year 1948 demonstrated the 
principles under discussion. Under the an- 
nual budgetary cycle, estimates of appro- 
priations, which are based on estimated mail 
volume, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, were first prepared in July of 1946. At 
that time all indications were that postal 
revenues would follow the moderately down- 
ward trend then operative and would ap- 
proximate $1,257,400,000. (The volume of 
postal revenues is indicative of the volume 
of mail and service transactions.) Congress 
acted on the postal budget, and appropri- 
ated $1,531,661,050 for operating the postal 
service in 1948. Meanwhile, during the 12 
months which had elapsed since the prep- 
aration of estimates on which such appro- 
priations were based, the Post Office Depart- 
ment found that the trend of postal busi- 
ness instead of declining was showing a 
marked rise. Supplemental estimates for 
appropriations totaling $162,384,100 were sub- 
mitted to the Congress just as the fiscal 
year 1948 began. The committee recom- 
mended that a wait-and-see attitude be 
adopted, and $74,272,500 was appropriated, 
with authority for the Department to draw 
heavily upon its available funds in the first 
part of the year in the event of continuing 
increases in mail volume. 

While the time-consuming process of trans- 
lating postal-revenue statistics into volume 
and number of pieces of mail for the first 6 
months of fiscal year 1948 has not yet been 
completed, figures for that period indicate 
the largest volume of postal receipts in his- 
tory. Revenues for the first half of 1948 
were approximately $719,000,000, an increase 
of 12.4 percent over the equivalent 6 months 
of the previous year, indicating that total 
revenues for the year will probably exceed 
$1,400,000,000. Total postal revenues for 
1949 are estimated in the budget at $1,- 
$84,732,000. This estimate was made more 
than 6 months ago and postal business 
meanwhile has increased at a rate which 
now indicates that the 1949 budget may 
well be too low. If this proves true, the 
appropriations recommended in the bill for 
1949 may prove inadequate. Therefore, the 
committee can see no wisdom in making 
substantial reductions in the budget esti- 
mates for the Post Office Department. 


Management of the Post Office Department 
For the first time in history, a career 
employee has become Postmaster General. 
The committee has great confidence in Mr. 
Donaldson's ability and integrity, and con- 
gratulates him on his achievement. 

His appointment has had a highly benefical 
effect on the morale of postal workers. 
This, coupled with the fact that the postal 
service is now completing its postwar read- 
justment in personnel, affords the incum- 
bent Postmaster General an opportunity to 
apply his wide knowledge of postal opera- 
tions so as to institute all possible improve- 
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ments in efficiency and reductions in costs 
in the operation of the postal establishment. 


Salaries, departmental bureaus and offices 


The general increase in postal business 
increases somewhat the work loads of the 
various departmental offices. Therefore, the 
amounts contained in the bill for nearly all 
departmental offices are greater than amounts 
provided for 1948. The committee recom- 
mends such increases to provide for addi- 
tional employees to aid in controlling the 
allocation of funds for field operations 
throughout the country. While increases 
over 1948 are recommended in most instances, 
the committee feels that the increases re- 
quested in the budget are not fully justified, 
and has reduced the 1949 estimates some- 
what for all departmental offices. 

For the office of the Postmaster General, 
an increase of $20,000 over the 1948 appro- 
priation of $406,600 has been provided to 
cover the cost of the safety program. This 
is a meritorious activity which should be 
pushed with vigor. Other requested in- 
creases have not been granted, since a re- 
alinement in personnel by reducing public 
refations and personnel staffs can be effected 
so as to provide positions for other types 
of activity deemed necessary for this office. 

The Office of Budget and Administrative 
Planning has been granted part of the in- 
crease requested. This Office was established 
only 6 years ago, and the amount of $65,000, 
which is a reduction of $3,300 below the 
estimate for 1949, is more than double its 
initial appropriation in 1943. The commit- 
tee feels that the increase provided is ade- 
quate. The establishment, possibly under 
this office, and as may be recommended by 
the legislative committee, of a research 
laboratory for making engineering studies 
to reduce the volume of manual labor in 
handling and moving the mails would be a 
most progressive step, and there is great 
need for continuing analysis of postal pro- 
cedures and methods, 

Twenty new positions were requested for 
the Office of the First Assistant Postmaster 
General, at a cost of approximately $50,000. 
The explanation made for part of this in- 
crease was to reduce the backlog of work in 
this Office, which is not considered by the 
committee as an adequate justification. The 
estimate of $1,200,000 has been reduced to 
$1,162,500 in the bill. 

The Office of the Second Assistant Post- 
master General requested 12 new positions 
for 1949 at a cost of $48,000. However, the 
work-simplification program and a direct 
survey are reportedly resulting in the sav- 
ing of the equivalent of 17 positions per 
year. These savings should provide adequate 
funds for new or expanding activities and 
reclassifications, and only a small increase 
for automatic salary advances is recom- 
mended. The estimate of $990,000 has been 
reduced to $928,000 in the bill. 

No new positions are requested for the 
Office of the Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and the increase requested is attributed 
to automatic salary advancements and costs 
of normal personnel turn-over. This ap- 
pears to be excessive, and only part of the 
requested increase is provided in the bill. 
The amount of $1,350,000 is recommended, a 
reduction of $12,000 below the estimate of 
$1,362,000. The preliminary report of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
indicates that more modern mechanical de- 
vices and methods could be applied to the 
systems under this Office with resultant sav- 
ings. To increase such mechanization, 
which the committee feels is highly im- 
portant, $400,000 of the appropriation for 
miscellaneous supplies and equipment has 
been reserved for the acquisition of ma- 
chines for activities under the jurisdiction 
of the Third Assistant Postmaster General. 
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The increase requested for the Office of 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 
would provide for 35 additional employees, 
including 16 to restore positions abolished 
under recommendation of the committee last 
year and 19 new positions. Increases for the 
Topography Division are not deemed justified. 
Map reproduction methods now used appear 
to be antiquated and should be modernized 
with resultant savings in cost. Two addi- 
tional positions appear to be justified for 
the Division of Post Office Quarters, but the 
increase recommended for administering the 
vehicle service is not approved by the com- 
mittee. The vehicle service badly needs im- 
proved administration, but manpower for 
augmenting the archaic methods and policies 
now prevailing with respect to this service 
would be merely nurturing obsolescent oper- 
ating concepts. One engineer and one addi- 
tional stenographer appear to be justified for 
the Division of Public Buildings Operation. 
Less than half the increase requested for this 
office is provided in the bill. The estimate 
of $823,000 has been reduced to $752,000 in 
the bill. 

The estimate of $250,000 for the office of 
the Solicitor is approved in full, as there is 
considerable work to be done on rail- and air- 
mail rates. The Solicitor should continue to 
intervene for the Department in all trans- 
portation rate cases, and should be con- 
stantly alert to the possibility of initiating 
petitions for transportation rate reductions, 

The office of the Chief Inspector, for which 
the estimate of $408,100 was reduced to $405,- 
000, has been granted a small increase over 
1948, and the estimate of $85,000 for the office 
of the Purchasing Agent is approved in full. 

The Bureau of Accounts has had unused 
balances in its appropriation in each of the 
past 2 years, and the expenditures in the 
first part of 1948 are less than the amount 
available. The estimate of $525,000 has been 
reduced to $485,000. The committee encour- 
ages the saving of unnecessary funds, but, 
based on the recent experience of this office, 
feels that a reduction of the 1949 estimate is 
in order. 

Part of the increase requested for contin- 
gent expenses has been provided in the bill. 
The estimate of $204,300 has been reduced to 
$160,000. The increase for furniture is based, 
in part, on additional employees requested 
for various bureaus. As these increases have 
not been granted, additional furniture for 
them will be unnecessary. Funds for the 
purchase of 200 typewriters will not be nec- 
essary in view of the provision contained in 
title I of the bill. The amount contained 
in the bill for contingent expenses is based 
on the rate of expenditure during the first 
5 months of the current year. 

Two million dollars has been provided for 
printing and binding for the Department 
and postal service, which is an increase of 
$50,000 over the amount appropriated in 
1948 but a reduction of $228,000 in the esti- 
mate of $2,228,000 for 1949. In the interest 
of economy, the Post Office Department 
should make every effort to hold this ex- 
penditure down, and the exercise of better 
control of printed forms in the field service 
appears possible. The increased estimate is 
due partly to increased printing costs, which 
must be considered, but also to increased 
volume in printing, which can be controlled. 


Inspection service 
Appropriation, 1948 


Estimate, 1949 6, 641, 100 
Recommended in bill, 1949 6, 541, 000 


The Bureau of the Budget reduced the 
amount requested for salaries of inspectors 
because permissive promotions were being 
made too fast, and no provision is made in 
the personnel tabulation for lapses occa- 
sioned by personnel turn-over, While the 


$6, 493, 000 
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committee is not inclined to recommend re- 
auctions which would reduce the number 
of inspectors to be employed, by decreasing 
the number of permissive promotions and 
eliminating funds to compensate for unused 
balances which remained in previous years, a 
reduction in the estimates for 1949 can be 
made. This has been carried out in the bill. 
Similar considerations are applicable with 
respect to appropriations for travel and mis- 
cellaneous expenses and clerks of the inspec- 
tion service. No justification for increasing 
the appropriation for payment of rewards has 
been submitted, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee. 








Compensation to postmasters 


Appropriation, 1948.....------- $87, 470, 000 
SS ae 88, 470, 000 
Recommended in bill, 1949_._.-. 87, 900, 000 


There is an estimated unused balance in 
this appropriation for 1948 in the amount of 
$1,331,000, so the increase requested for 1949 
actually amounts to $2,331,000. There were 
unused balances in 1945 and 1946, showing 
a tendency to overestimate this item. The 
estimate of $88,470,000 has been reduced to 
$87,800,000. 

While salaries of postmasters generally fol- 
low the trend of postal receipts, they do not 
fluctuate in direct proportion thereto. 
Therefore, the current rising trend of revenue 
does not necessarily call for an equivalent 
increase in this appropriation. It should be 
pointed out that salaries of postmasters are 
fixed by statute, and the amount of the ap- 
propriation does not in any way affect the 
salary of any postmaster. 


Assistant postmasters 


Appropriation, 1948..-.-----.-- $12, 800, 000 
INNO AONB onsen net 12, 850, 090 
Recommended in bill, 1949___..- 12, 500, 000 


The Bureau of the Budget reduced the De- 
partment’s estimate for funds under this 
item by $1,650,000. There have been in each 
of the past 3 years unused balances in 
amounts appropriated for this purpose, and 
during the first half of 1948 actual expendi- 
tures have run at a rate below the total funds 
available. Increased postal receipts have a 
very minor effect on the salaries paid to as- 
sistant postmasters. In view of the foregoing, 
a reduction of $350,000 below the estimate of 
$12,850,000 has been effected in the amount 
recommended fcr this item. 


Clerks, first- and second-class post offices 


Appropriation, 1948........-. $487, 400, 000 
Supplemental estimate, 1948... 34, 600, 000 
ee 531, 000, 000 


Recommended in bill 1949... 530, 000, 000 


This appropriation is highly sensitive to 
the volume of mail and service transactions, 
and the increased volume of postal busi- 
ness justifies the appointment of new regu- 
lar clerks as requested by the Department. 
However, it is doubtful, in view of the short- 
age on eligibility registers of applicants for 
regular positions, that the Department can 
convert substitutes to regulars as rapidly as 
it anticipates and desires. Therefore, the 
estimate of $531,000,000 has been reduced by 
$1,000,000. Increases in overtime and night- 
work differential are requested, and every 
effort should be made to hold compensation 
for such work at a minimum. In addition, 
it is hoped that the Postmaster General will 
utilize his wide knowledge of the postal sys- 
tem to the fullest possible extent in con- 
trolling allowances to postmasters, thereby 
saving as much as possible of the funds pro- 
vided for this purpose. The increase of the 
amount provided for 1949 exceeds by $7,000,- 
C00 the total amount estimated to be neces- 
sary in 1948. 


Contract station service 
Appropriation, 1948............ $3, 500, 000 
SII, TRIN co ssscornteriererestnts niesinenapie 3, 800, C00 
Recommended in bill, 1949_.._. 3, 500, 000 
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This program in the long run accomplishes 
savings in postal expenditures. It is doubt- 
ful, however, that the Department has use 
for the full amount requested for 1949. The 
Bureau of the Budget reduced the amount 
requested by $300,000. Unused balances have 
run between $200,000 and $350,000 per year 
in the past 3 years, and the amount pro- 
vided for 1948 seems adequate for the com- 
ing year. Therefore the estimate of $3,800,- 
000 had been reduced by $300,000. 


Separating mail and unusual conditions 


Appropriation, 1046.......-<....<6 $205, 009 
Estimate, 221, 400 
Recommended in bill, 1949 205, 000 


High percentages of the amounts appro- 
priated for these functions in recent years 
have been unused, leading to the conclusion 
that the Department overestimates the 
amounts necessary. Therefore, the commit- 
tee does not consider the increases requested 
as justified, and the amounts contained in 
the bill are the same as those provided for 
1948, which represents a reduction of $17,400 
below the 1949 estimate of $221,400. 


Clerks, third-class post offices 


Appropriation, 1948__.......__. $24, 000, 000 
BRD, DE. 6 cee we scmmnnioinn 26, 000, 000 
Recommended in bill, 1949____. 25, 500, 000 


There were unused balances in this appro- 
priation in each of the past three fiscal years. 
Testimony indicates that the total number 
of third-class post offices decreased in 1946 
and 1947, with an estimated decrease in 1948. 
While the process of increasing the number 
of regular clerks in third-class post offices, 
as distinguished from substitute clerks, is 
continuing, the number of regular clerks 
which are being appointed is in excess of the 
number of substitutes converted to regulars, 
which, in effect, creates new positions 
amounting to about $1,900,000. Owing to 
the decline in the number of third-class 
offices and the unduly low estimates of lapses 
resulting from personnel turn-over, the com- 
mittee recommends that the estimate for 
1949 be reduced by $500,000. 


Detroit River postal service 


The 1949 estimate of $12,750 is recom- 
mended for this service. The Department 
should explore the possibility of having op- 
erators of the vessels served supply this serv- 
ice, or the use of helicopters. 


Carfare and bicycle allowances 
Appropriation, 1948_...._._..... $2, 125, 000 


Supplemenial estimate, 1948____- 175, 000 
TEIDRDD, TOO oncincconsnscenene 3, 000, 000 
Recommended in bill, 1949___-_. 2, 800, 000 


If the supplemental appropriation request 
for 1948 for this purpose is granted, the 1949 
estimate will exceed the 1948 appropriations 
by $700,000. The committee is not convinced 
that such an increase is justified; although 
in view of the fact that city-delivery service 
has necessarily been expanded, some increase 
in carfare and bicycle allowances is in order. 
The amount provided in the bill is $200,000 
less than the budget estimate, and the in- 
crease granted over 1948 should be used pri- 
marily to facilitate the extension of city- 
delivery service. The Department shoutd 
make a thorough survey of possible means of 
getting carriers to their routes without use of 
public transportation systems. With a fleet 
of vehicles as large as that possessed by the 
Post Office Department, such should be pos- 
sible and should result in considerable sav- 
ings. 

City-delivery carriers 
Appropriation, 1948.....:-.-_. $295, 300, 000 


Supplemental estimate, 1948... 20,000,000 
NOG: BOND an dee 326, 000, 000 
Recommended in bill, 1949__.. 326, 000, 000 


The estimate for 1949 for this appropria- 
tion is more than $10,000,000 in excess of the 
amrount appropriated plus the supplemental 
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estimate for 1948. This ts based on the in- 
creased volume of mail and also on the ex- 
tension of city-delivery service required for 
delivery of mail to new housing projects 
throughout the country. Many housing proj- 
ects for veterans and their families, as well 
as for the general public, are being located 
in suburbs. This has required thousands of 
extensions in city-delivery routes and is not 
ofiset by declines in the existing number of 
routes serving older municipal areas. The 
committee feels that the estimate for 1949 is 
entirely justified. 


Special-delivery service 
Appropriation, 1948......__... .$14, 750, 000 


Supplemental estimate, 1948... 750, 000 
NLS, 1068 nn de ecpasonee - 17,000, 000 
Recommended in bill, 1949____. - 16,000,000 


The cost of special-delivery service was 
greatly increased following enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 134 (79th Cong.), which put special- 
Gelivery messengers on a salary basis and pro- 
vided hourly rates for the use of automobiles. 
The estimate for 1949 exceeds the amount 
appropriated for 1948, plus the supplemental 
estimate for 1948, by nearly $2,000,000. The 
Department has stated that it contemplates 
the discontinuance of delivery reports on spe- 
cial-delivery mail, which would lead to con- 
siderable economy. The estimate reflects an 
increased amount for hiring of gubstitute 
messengers. The committee feels that the 
amount estimated for 1949 is excessive, and 
has provided a reduced amount in the bill. 
Savings,should be possible by the discontinu- 
ance of delivery reports and curtailing use 
of substitutes. The committee expects to 
inquire further into this matter next year. 

The committee has received correspond- 
ence from various persons interested in the 
special-delivery service which implies that 
the Post Office Department is not giving the 
most careful attention in the operation of 
the special-delivery service. The complaints 
allege that the Department desires by in- 
flating the cost under Public Law 134 to ulti- 
mately cause its repeal. The committee is 
unable to affirm the accuracy of such allega- 
tions and hopes they are unfounded. The 
Department is urged to do everything possi- 
ble to keep the cost of this service at a mini- 
mum with a view not only of reducing Gov- 
ernment expenditures, but to silencing any 
unfair criticism. 


Rural delivery service 


Appropriation, 1948__....-_-_. $131, 167, 000 
Mstimate, 1040............... 135, 719, 000 
Amount recommended in bill, 

BP unciisbcadasckuseeeauce 135, 719, 000 


The estimate for 1949 reflects an increase 
of $4,552,000 over the amount provided for 
1948. The increased volume of mail, to- 
gether with construction of new housing, 
justifies the requested increase in this ap- 
propriation. It is highly important that 
the Department continue its survey relating 
to the consolidation of rural routes and that 
it effectuate all possible consolidations so as 
to reduce the cost of this service. 


Star-route service 


Appropriation, 1948_.....__---. $23, 213, 000 
Supplemental estimate, 1948... 765, 000 
NS ae 25, 501, 000 


Recommended in bill, 1949_-__. 25, 501,000 - 


The appropriation for star-route service 
formerly related only to star routes within 
the continental limits of the United States. 
A separate appropriation was previously made 
for star-route and air-mail service in Alaska, 
A rearrangement of appropriations has in- 
cluded in this item overland star-route serv- 
ice both within the continental limits of the 
United States and in Alaska, and has trans- 
ferred the cost of Alaskan air-mail transpor- 
tation to the appropriation for domestic air- 
mail service. 

Increases in this appropriation for 1949 are 
based on the necessity for instituting new 
star routes and extending present star routes 





1948 


to supplement delivery of mail to points not 
served at all by railroads or served on inade- 
quate train schedules. Star-route contracts 
expiring during the fiscal year 1949 are also 
estimated to be at increased rates when re- 
let, owing to the increased cost of operating 
and maintaining vehicles. Also, in view of 
the fact that the law under which contracts 
for star-route service are let provides that 
contractors may cause their contracts to be 
readvertised, it is estimated that new con- 
tracts let in 1949 under this provision of 
law will reflect marked increases. 

The Department plans an expansion of 
the highway post-office service wherever pos- 
sible to substitute for discontinued rail serv- 
ice, and there is a greatly accelerated trend 
in the discontinuance of railroad service in 
many parts of the country at the present 
time. Highway post-office service is proving 
to be a comparatively economical and ef- 
ficient method of moving mail, and the com- 
mittee reiterates its prior approval of the 
expansion of this service. 

One hindrance to the establishment of 
highway post-office service in many parts of 
the country is the absence of Government 
garages, which are necessary for upkeep and 
maintenance of the vehicles used. It was 
testified that the Department had contacted 
operators of bus lines in an effort to have 
them bid on operating highway post offices. 
The committee feels that every effort should 
be made to encourage bus operators to un- 
dertake this service in order that their garage 
and other facilities might enable the estab- 
lishment of this type of service in areas where 
railway service is either inadequate or not 
available, and in cases where railway service 
proves more expensive than highway service. 


Railroad transportation 


_ Appropriation, 1948 $145, 000, 000 
Supplemental estimate, 1948.. 59,920,000 
Estimate, 1949 165, 881, 000 
Recommended in bill, 1949_._.. 165, 881, 000 


The appropriation for 1948 and the esti- 
mate for 1949 were based on railroad-mail 
rates in effect up to December 1948 and the 
anticipated volume of mail to be transported 
in the respective periods. The volume of 
mail has increased substantially in 1948, by 
more than 13 percent over that estimated be- 
fore the fiscal year began, which accounts for 
$22,144,000 of the supplemental estimate for 
1948. In December 1947 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ordered an interim in- 
crease of 25 percent in railroad-mail rates 
retroactive to February 19, 1947. The fiscal 
1948 portion of this increase amounts to 
$37,775,820, as reflected in the supplemental 
estimate. As the estimate for 1949 was pre- 
pared prior to the date this rate increase was 
ordered, it will most likely be inadequate for 
1949 operations. The full amount of the 
budget estimate is provided in the bill. 

Special contracts with railroads are au- 
thorized by statute for transportation of 
mails where the Postmaster General believes 
special conditions warrant higher rates. 
Testimony reveals that there were six such 
special contracts in effect as of July 1, 1947, 
providing for an annual increase over regu- 
lar rates in amount of $111,763. The com- 
mittee questions the necessity for such spe- 
cial contracts, and desires that the Depart- 
ment undertake a survey to ascertain the 
possibility of their discontinuance. 

New streamlined railway-post-office cars, 
which have proved very satisfactory to the 
postal service, are being put into operation. 
The Department should endeavor to obtain 
the use of additional new and more economi- 
cal cars. 


Railway mail service, salaries 
Appropriation, 1948 $104, 100, 000 
Supplemental estimate, 1948_. 3, 900, 000 


Estimate, 109, 195, 000 
Recommended in bill, 1949_.._. 109, 188, 000 


The increase in the estimate for 1949 
amounts to $1,195,000 more than the appro- 
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priation for 1948 and the supplemental esti- 
mate for 1948. Approximately 500 positions 
will be converted from substitute status to 
regular, which occasions very little increase 
in total cost but should improve efficiency. 
The principal item of increase for 1949 is 
automatic salary increases. Owing to the 
increased mail volume the amount provided 
in the bill equals the estimate for 1949, ex- 
cept for a minor reduction of $7,000. The 
Department requested authority to employ 
one general superintendent at large for the 
highway-post-office service. The committee 
does not agree that this position is necessary 
and accordingly has reduced the estimate to 
offset the elimination of the position. The 
Department did a commendable job in sub- 
stantially reducing the cost of overtime and 
is urged by the committee to continue such 
reduction. 


Foreign mail transportation 


Appropriation, 1948 $19, 500, 000 
Supplemental estimate, 1948... 14, 600, 000 
Estimate, 1949 23, 842, 000 
Recommended in bill, 1949 23, 842, 000 


‘The transportation of mail to foreign coun- 
tries by steamship is paid for by this appro- 
priation. The volume of such mail has in- 
creased in the first 5 months of 1948 by more 
than 80 percent over the equivalent months 
of fiscal 1947. This great increase is attribu- 
table principally to the sending of gift par- 
cels of food and clothing to foreign countries. 
A number of bills have been introduced in 
Congress providing that gift parcels for for- 
eign relief would be accepted by the Post 
Office Department at reduced rates or free of 
postage. If such legislation is enacted, the 
Department estimates that the volume of this 
type of mail will increase tremendously over 
the unprecedented quantities currently being 
sent. The amount recommended in the bill 
does not include estimates for postage-free 
or reduced-rate mail, but is predicated on the 
high volume of forelgn mail already experi- 
enced. 


Balances due foreign countries 


Appropriation, 1948 $8, 250, 000 
Estimate, 1949 3, 250, 000 
Recommended in bill, 1949 3, 000, 000 


This appropriation provides a fund from 
which advances are made to United States- 
flag air carriers for amounts due them for 
transporting air mail from foreign countries 
to the United States. There is a lag in the 
payment by foreign countries for such serv- 
ice. This fund pefmits the Department to 
advance funds to American carriers in antici- 
pation of such payments, and all advances 
are subsequently recovered. Although the 
estimate for 1949 was reduced in the bill, a 
provision in the bill establishes a continuing 
revolving fund without fiscal year limitation, 
making $8,000,000 available for this purpose 
in 1949, 

Foreign air-mail service 
Appropriation, 1948 
Estimate, 1949 26, 583, 000 
Recommended in bill, 1949_... 19, 500, 000 


The amounts necessary for pay of air car- 
riers from this appropriation have not been 
definitely ascertainable since the end of the 
war, owing to the fact that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has not activated all certifi- 
cated routes or established final rates for all 
overseas American-flag carriers. Of the 
amount appropriated for 1948, more than 
$13,000,000 is being held in suspense pending 
action by the Board. No accurate estimate 
can be made at this time as to the amount 
needed for 1949, and the amount requested 
in the budget has been reduced to a figure 
more in keeping with probable requirements. 
It is understood, of course, that if and when 
the Civil Aeronautics Board activates routes 
certificated or establishes final or increased 
rates for carriers, the Department will submit 
supplemental estimates. 
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Domestic air-mail service 


Appropriation, 1948 $47, 000, 000 
Estimate, 1949 85, 588, 000 
Recommended in bill, 1949 82, 000, 000 


The 1949 estimate for this appropriation 
includes $1,117,373 for the operation of routes 
in Alaska certificated by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. The estimate is based on the 
assumption that there will no increase in 
air-mail rates paid to carriers by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and upon an assumed 25- 
percent increase in volume in 1949 over 1948. 
The Department stated that the amount re- 
quired for payments to air carriers is partly 
dependent upon carriers’ revenues from 
sources other than mail pay, and if other 
revenues are higher in 1949, payments from 
this appropriation could be considerably 
lower in 1949. All air lines now have rate 
applications pending with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and the budget estimate is 
little more than a guess. A reduction in the 
estimate is reflected in the bill, it being 
understood that rate rulings by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board might require supple- 
mental appropriations. 


Manufacture of stamps 
Appropriation, 1948 


Estimate, 1949 9,911, 000 
Recommended in bill, 1949 9, 335, 000 


The requested increase for the printing of 
postal cards appears justified. Testimony 
reveals that commercial establishments are 
among the heaviest users of 1-cent postal 
¢ards. The Department is required by stat- 
ute to sell and accept for delivery 1-cent 
cards, but the committee doubts that it was 
the intent of the Congress to require the 
handling of such cards at less than cost for 
commercial and advertising purposes. The 
total cost of printing, handling, and delivery 
of such cards is in excess of the revenue ob- 
tained from their sale, and it is presumed 
that the legislative committee on postal mat- 
ters will take cognizance of this fact. Al- 
though there has been a 10-percent decrease 
in the sale of stamped envelopes in 1948, the 
estimate for 1949 contemplates the manufac- 
ture of 79,000,000 more envelopes in 1949 than 
in 1948. Metered mail, which does not re- 
quire funds from this appropriation, is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, and although 
in very small proportion, sales of stamps have 
decreased in 1948. Therefore, no adequate 
justification for an increased appropriation 
has been made with respect to this item, and 
the amount provided in the bill represents a 
small decrease below the 1948 amount. 


Post-office supplies and equipment 
Appropriation, 1948 $6, 500, 000 
Supplemental estimate, 1948..-. 815, 000 
Estimate, 1949 7, 850, 000 
Recommended in bill, 1949 7, 158, 000 


The supplemental estimate for 1948 is 
based upon the increased cost of supplies and 
equipment since the original 1948 estimate 
was prepared more than a year and a half ago. 
The increase in the estimate for 1949 reflects 
price increases with respect to the supplies 
and equipment requested, and exceeds the 
1948 appropriation plus the estimated 1948 
supplemental by $535,000. The Department 
had 18,748 typewriters on hand as of July 1, 
1947, and the estimate includes funds for 
the purchase of 2,500 typewriters in 1949 at 
a cost of $207,700. This amount is unneces- 
sary in view of the provision in title I of the 
bili. The data furnished in support of the 
estimate also indicated increased purchases 
of other office machines, and increased 
amounts of a miscellany of supplies. 

Although recognizing that increased prices 
On purchases must be paid, no adequate 
justification of the need for increased quan- 
tities of such equipment and supplies has 
been made, and the amount provided in the 
bill ts a reduction of $692,000 below the 
budget estimate. 


$9, 400, 000 
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The requested elimination of the provi- 
sion earmarking funds for the purchase of 
modern postal devices does not seem advis- 
able. This proviso was originally inserted at 
the request of the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, according to testimony by the De- 
partment, and if it is eliminated, it is most 
likely that no new mechanical devices will 
be obtained. It is highly important that 
labor-saving devices be installed to reduce 
the cost of operations. The committee has 
observed that certain elements in the Office 
of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 
appear to be consistently opposed to modern- 
ization of postal operations, which is lament- 
able. The Post Office Department of the 
United States is one of the largest business 
operations in the world, and its costs are 
mounting faster than its revenues are in- 
creasing. Every effort to mechanize and 
streamline its operating methods must be 
encouraged to the maximum, and it is hoped 
that officials who do not advocate improve- 
ments will not be permitted to obstruct 
progress. 

In its preliminary report, entitled “Survey 
and Study of the Postal Service” (H. Rept. 
No. 1242, 80th Cong., 2d sess.), the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service indi- 
cated that important savings might be ef- 
fected by the mechanization of mail-sepa- 
rating operations, and $100,000 has been ear- 
marked in the bill for initiating such a 





program. 

Equipment shops 
Appropriation, 1948...._.--.-... $6, 700, 000 
Supplemental estimate, 1948_.. 425, 000 
Te eee 12, 907, 250 
Recommended in bill, 1949_..... 12, 800, 000 


These shops, which are used for the manu- 
facture of mail bags and locks, have produced 
savings compared to purchases of such equip- 
ment from commercial suppliers. During the 
war large numbers of bags and pouches were 
lost and damaged in the transmission of mail 
to the armed forces overseas, and the short- 
age of sacks is a serious problem to the De- 
partment. The need for new mail sacks and 
repairs to old sacks is thoroughly justified, 
and providing the funds requested for this 
purpose should lead to very large savings next 
year. Some difficulty was experienced in fis- 
cal 1947 and preceding years in securing 
competent personnel. The committee be- 
lieves that competent personnel will not be 
available to carry out the ambitious program 
the Department has planned, and a reduction 
of the estimate has been effected on this 
account. 

The Department desires to expand its shop 
facilities for the manufacture and repair of 
sacks and locks. Legislative authority is nec- 
essary before an appropriation for this pur- 
pose can be made, and the legislative com- 
mittee now has the matter under considera- 
tion. As evidence of the economy involved 
in the operation of such shops, the Depart- 
ment points out that it is currently paying 
for one class of sack an average of $3.20 each. 
Their shops can manufacture the same type 
sack at present for $2.32. Considering the 
millions of sacks needed by the Department, 
it would appear that additional shop facili- 
ties would be a sound investment. 


Vehicle service 
Appropriation, 1948.-....--__-_ $38, 500, 000 


Supplemental estimate, 1948... 3, 277, 000 
NN ie ceiastnias 42,914, 000 
Recommended in bill, 1949__... 42, 000, 000 


The total truck fleet of the Department is 
10,218 units, of which 17,733 are more than 
10 years old, 6,856 are more than 15 years old, 
189 are more than 20 years old, and 90 are 
more than 25 years old. Obviously, the cost 
of operating vehicles which have been in 
service for such periods of time is entirely 
uneconomical. The Department recom- 
mends that the entire fleet be replaced as 
soon as possible, and estimates that the pres- 
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ent cost of replacing all vehicles is $22,700,- 
000. Of the total sum required, $4,514,000 is 
available in 1948, and the estimate of $4,400,- 
000 for 1949 is recommended by the commit- 
tee in the bill. The balance necessary to 
effect complete replacement is $13,786,000. 

The committee is in general agreement 
that the entire fleet should be replaced with 
new vehicles in the interest of economy. 
However, there are many other factors in the 
operation of the vehicle service which need 
attention in the interest of economy and 
efficiency. The officials in charge of this serv- 
ice seem to be inordinately reluctant to dis- 
cuss this service from a constructively criti- 
cal point of view. It is well known that the 
vehicle service has performed in a highly 
commendable manner. During the war espe- 
cially it had a remarkable record of main- 
taining difficult schedules and operating un- 
der the most trying conditions. However, 
the service is not operated in such manner 
that unit costs are ascertainable, and it is 
impossible without adequate cost data to 
eliminate inefficient operations and take ad- 
vantage of modern improvements in repair 
and maintenance methods. The vehicle 
service operates 90 service garages without 
the benefit of hydraulic lifts for greasing and 
repairs. Greasing equipment is reported to 
be not the most economical type. First-aid 
facilities in garages were testified to be of 
standard types, and the Public Health Service 
has never been requested to survey such 
facilities for their adequacy. The director 
of the safety program should put the ve- 
hicle service at the top of his list in under- 
taking his new program in the Department, 
and the committee desires to have a thor- 
ough and objective report on the safety 
standards in garages and all other operations 
of the vehicle service. 

Although funds were made available on 
July 1, 1947, for the purchase of approxi- 
mately 2,000 trucks, no orders had been 
placed as of December 11, 1947, when the 
committee held hearings on the bill. In view 
of the urgent need for new vehicles, it is 
difficult to understand why bids were not 
solicited much sooner. The committee has 
been informed that the Department rigidly 
adheres to specifications which have been in 
effect for many years when purchasing 
trucks, which prevent some manufacturers 
who have modernized their designs from 
bidding. This reduces competition in the 
bidding on Government purchases, and 
denies the taxpayers price advantages in- 
herent in a competitive system. Bids were 
opened in January 1948 for supplying ap- 
proximately 1,400 trucks for which appro- 
priations were available on July 1, 1947. 
Only one supplier bid to supply these trucks 
as complete units, obviously owing to the 
arbitrary insistence of the Department on 
outmoded specifications. The early delivery 
of trucks ordered in fiscal 1947, and the 
prompt procurement of trucks for which 
funds have been appropriated in 1948 and 
recommended for 1949, wiil permit the De- 
partment to replace more than half its pres 
ent fleet. 

The estimate of $42,914,000 for 1949 has 
been reduced in the accompanying bill to 
$42,000,000 in anticipation of a reduction in 
maintenance costs and other economies 
which can be effected. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral should see to it that the oldest and most 
uneconomical trucks are completely disposed 
of when new equipment is cbtained. The 
committee will not look with favor upon de- 
ficiency or supplemental estimates for oper- 
ating the vehicle service in tke future unless 
full advantage has been taken of all possib’e 
economies. 


LIMITATIONS AND LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS 


The following limitations and iegislative 
provisions not heretofore carried in the bill 
are recommended: 
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On page 8, lines 7 and 8, under “Bureau of 
the Public Debt, Treasury Department”: “in- 
cluding not to exceed $3,750,000 for promot- 
ing the sale of savings bonds.” 

On page 21, beginning at line 10 and con- 
tinuing through line 25, page 22, under 
“Bureau of Federal Supply, Treasury Depart- 
ment”: 

“No part of any money appropriated by this 
or any other act shall be used during the 
fiscal year 1949 for the purchase, within the 
continental limits of the United States, of 
any typewriting machines (except bookkeep- 
ing and billing machines). 

“Each agency in the executive branch of 
the Government (which shall include all de- 
partments, independent establishments, and 
wholly owned Government corporations) is 
authorized and directed (1) to report within 
30 days after the enactment of this act, or by 
July 1, 1948, whichever is the later, to the 
Director of the Bureau of Federal Supply the 
total number of typewriting machines in the 
possession or custody of such agency and the 
number thereof surplus to its requirements, 
and (2) to surrender and ship such surplus 
typewriting machines as the Director of the 
Bureau of Federal Supply may direct. Costs 
of packing and shipping hereunder shall be 
charged to the general supply fund. Each 
agency shall furnish the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Federal Supply such information re- 
garding typewriting machines as he may from 
time to time request. The Bureau of Federal 
Supply is authorized and directed to receive 
and hold all typewriting machines sur- 
rendered to it hereunder and to distribute 
same to any of such agencies as the Director 
of the Bureau of Federal Supply may deter- 
mine. 

“The Director of the Bureau of Federal 
Supply is authorized and directed at such 
times as he may determine to be necessary 
to survey and determine the number and 
kinds of typewriters which are at any time 
surplus to the requirements of any agency. 
Upon such determination the Director of 
the Bureau of Federal Supply is authorized 
to direct, upon such notice and in such man- 
ner as he may prescribe, the head of any 
agency to surrender to the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Supply any and all typewriting ma- 
chines, surplus to its requirements, and 
such determination and direction by the 
Director of the Bureau of Federal Supply 
shall be final and conclusive upon all agen- 
cies, officers, and employees of the executive 
branch of the Government of the United 
States. 

“The Director of the Bureau of Federal 
Supply is authorized to charge each agency 
to which typewriting machines are supplied 
hereunder amounts equal to the fair value 
thereof, as determined by him, and such 
amounts shall be credited to the general sup- 
ply fund.” 

On page 32, lines 10 through 20, inclu- 
sive, under “Balances due foreign countries, 
Post Office Department”: “Provided, That 
there shall be established immediately, by 
transfer of $5,000,000 from the appropriation 
for ‘Balances due foreign countries’ for the 
fiscal year 1948, a revolving fund which shall 
be available without fiscal year limitation for 
advances to air carriers for the transporta- 
tion of air mail from foreign countries to 
the United States as authorized by section 2 
of the act of July 27, 1940 (49 U. S. C. 485b), 
and payments hereafter received from for- 
eign countries on account of air carriers for 
the transportation of air mail from foreign 
countries to the United States shall be cred- 
ited to such fund.” 

On page 34, lines 9 and 10, under “Mis- 
cellaneous supplies and equipment, Post 
Office Department”: “and of which $100,000 
shall be available exclusively for mechaniz- 
ing devices for separation of mails.” 
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Comparative statement of the appropriations for 1948, the estimates for 1949, and amounts recommended in bill for 1949 


1948 















PERMANENT INDEFINITE APPROPRIATIONS 





Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 


ai Approprias | poimatos , 
Object tions, 1948 Estimates, 1949 
















General and special funds: 







Interest on deposits of public moneys of ope of Philippine Islands. $2, 766, 667 $3, 100, 000 +$333, 333 
Pershing Hall memorial fund... x 5, 083 5, 063 |.....- tacts 

Interest on the public debt..-.-.-. -| 5, 200,000,000 | 5, 250, 000, 600 +50, 000, 000 
Statutory public debt retirements............-..------------- 818, 509, 810 624, 763, 000 —193, 746, 810 

















Total, general and special funds_...........-.---------- nati dnawatnedeedeenecesne pep ensddaniaaDdednneteCtaenemainnnN 6, 021, 281, 560 | 5, 877, 868, 083 














Trust funds: 













Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund... 1, 819, 500,000 | 1, 896, 774, 000 +77, 274, 000 
Unemployment trust fund .......................... -| 1,404,050, 100 | 1, 416, 611, 930 | +12, 561, 830 
Payment of unclaimed moneys.. 100, 0C0 100, 000 | 

American Samoa trust fund..... 1, 500 1, 500 |__ 

Puerte Rico trust fund...........-ceecceceees-- 5, 300 5, 300 | ? 
Expenses, Prohibition Act, Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands 105, 600 | 91, 700 | —13, ‘900 




















Total, trust funds.............- addins chigeuvcbded thatthe matic nedinibiannntaenanmeniseeNdaamaNeunete | 3, 223, 762, 500 3, 313, 584, 430 | +89, 821, 930 


. 









TITLE I—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 





| | Increase (+) or | Increase (+) or 


A ppropria | Budget esti- | Recommended | decrease (—), | decrease (—), 





| | 
Object : mae | ; in bill for bill compared | bill compared 
s 9 nates 949 
. tions for 1948 mates for 194 1949 with 1948 | with estimates 
| | appropriations | for 1949 





! | 














OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF TREASURY 





iis in dilicadaddadcednnniinaisendnueanieetanbeoscseummesente $409, 000 $409, 000 $380, 000 —$29, 000 —$29, 000 




































































































Personal or property damage claims... 20, 000 50, 000 30, 000 +10, 000 —20, 000 
Pensity mail costs.......-..-<--ceccsce 6, 700, 000 6, 350, 000 5, 900, 000 —800, 000 ‘ 
Refunds under Renegotiation Act.......-....-.------- | 7, 500, 000 ‘ 2 , 000, 000 0 | —5, 500, 000 
Total, Office of the Secretary... ....+0----------- « 14, 629, 000 | 10, 059, 9, 00 | 8, 310, ( 000 0 | —6, 319, 000 —1, 749, 000 
Foreign funds control, liquidation............... eeilasemastiineisaediiiiindiiemibasininitiuiaamadmnaaeaaandn 275 000 SS ae ee eianeeuwead | 
Division of Tax Research, salaries.......cccccccoccceccccccceconse aennee sitphiemaiedinneeiandes ines 200, 000 | 1141, 400 } 110, 000 | 
Orrick OF GENERAL COUNSEL 
Cn a a a a emia ec Nn ee 250, 000 250, 000 225, 000 
eens Se, OE ss naesalienminenshostbauseucenouaeusdupees 75, 000 75, 000 75, 000 
Total, Office of General Counsel. .................-ccecceccoccce lla tala iniiea _ 325, 000 300, 000 0 | 
DIVISION OF PERSONNEL 
a a Oe ae a cee aie nid paeiaeeatduaa pease 127, 000 127, 000 120, 000 | —7, 600 | —7, 000 
Health service programs ie aMabinhiniiaht mrt nnGuitameewaAS salina etsiaia | 75, 000 75, 000 70, 000 000 | —5, 000 —5, 000 
inh aaa ica a i ects cs nin eco enecnse 202, 000 | 202, 000 | 190, 000 | —12, 000 | 2,000 
_=—_—_S>==|_ SS a SSS Bae See a 
Orrice or CnuleFr CLERK 
I | csisadiitsitvinacidpntinmenianns wits caisiitaadaiaiaitanities ceitemamancaiite I cih ects asiacechecai easiest cipal enh caitibeahatiand 326, 000 326, 000 300, 000 —26, 000 —26, 000 
Miscellaneous expenses. ... 225, 000 253, 000 240, 000 +15, 000 —13, 000 
Printing and binding................. 35, 000 ( Tints  —-Eaganenipaneeeam eek) ee ree 
Total, Office of Chief Clerk......----.--++ jiaidindealpennsenconntindiadiinmeeneianswantinoe’ 586, 000 | 579, 000 540, 000 | 
SS —————— SSS > — ———— 
Treasury buildings, custodial force, salaries......... (itn tnnbeabetedanwbiad ini 6£0, 000 | 650, ‘000 o} 645, 000 | 









Fiscal SERVICE 









BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS 






















Palate inl eeiinaniannttieninlipeseinacsmndnuee 1, 016, 000 41, 505, 000 1, 475, 000 +459, 000 
Deposit of withheld taxes, salaries and expenses 460, 000 »- & — 460, 000 
pe | eee 60, 000 (°) —60, 000 
Disbursement, Division of: 

a |. . coidncnnsanduansabedaniie sa ct haces ces Seas ei cinch ta 9, 935, 000 710, 070, 000 10, 000, 000 +65, 000 

Printing and binding. ............ 170, 000 i) salnaetenaicien —170, 000 
Contingent expenses, public moneys... R 400, 000 400, 000 375, 000 —25, 000 
Recoinage of silver coins.......... 200, 000 150, 000 150, 000 WOU WIE Esininccre namin ntiniece 
Relief of the indigent, Alaska... 14, 000 18, 000 18, 000 +4, 000 |........-- . 
Fund for payment of Government losses in shipment. es iaabidanapsicasitbins i a Sa Se ee —325, 000 

. Refund of moneys erroneously received and covered......-- 700, 600 700, 000 700, 000 |... Sidetasateliadaisieniss 

Payment of certified claims......-...--.-.-----------.-- beeucenscncsccanacescsoususeusesccede 700, 0, 000 | 900, 000 800, 000 “100, 000 ~100, 000 













Es I Oe IIIs nsicincnnpanoncsuntabdsanntenessenucesesoucn ouewaeeeceuevess 55, 5,000 14, 068, 000 13, 518, 000 | —137, 000. ) | —550, 000 












BUREAU OF THE PUBLIC DEBT 






Administering the public debt................... i a aia iit eral act deiaemaied 64, 800, 000 * §3, 213, 200 51, 500, 000 —13, 300, 000 —1, 713, 200 
Distinctive paper for United States currency....... Piglsbnniciedekéiaaianebiele nd Chiianiaienenie 1, 113, 000 1, 300, 000 1, 300, 000 +187, 000 }....--..---- 28. 
Total, Bureau of the Public Debt........-------- innelataasiaasi siaisemieiniesiisicesa 65,913,000 | 4,813,200 | 52,800,000 | —13,113,000|  —1, 713, 200 

| = er fe =e 




















OFFICE OF THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES 



















Salaries and expenses...........-.-.--- iacsnieiais cages alata ric anne etna 4, 900, 000 # §, 040, 000 4, 980, 000 +80, 000 —60, 000 
Printing and binding-............ quetaaqncsasseanessbdndbboqeeusenesunes enim nent Sasi al 140, 000 IP 5... + eciipsnaatinniaibcatiteateisl PEARCE banccccccccicenc- 
en 5, 040, 000 8,040,000 | 4, 980, 000 | —60, 000 | —60, 000 
aise ee eee Pe 

BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Salaries and SUIT, icctnncusscncsenmbintineiemaniaaeiit sitenbaiaidinamitiai—eeseunesenseienes 188, 000, 000 188, 000, 000 186, 736, 000 —1, 264, 000 —1, 264, 000 
Additional income tax on railroads in Alaska......... secennsecs cecbadbienoc’éccebadiacsneess 3, 500 4, 500 4, 500 DED likttidnannake 
Total, Bureau of Internal Revenue.......... Lohtbpiaiebatcijatbademeusawd diadeneniees 188, 003, 5 00 | 188, 004, 500 | 186, 740, , 500 | —1, 263, 000° —1, 264, 000 






= = |= ss |e SS SS, Ss i 








Footnotes at end of tables. 
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Comparative statement of the appropriations for 1948, the estimates for 1949, and amounts recommended in bill for 1949—Continued 










TITLE I—TREASURY DEPARTMENT—continued 





| Increase (+-) or | Increase (+) or 
Band Appropria- Budget esti- | Recommended | decrease (—), | decrease (—), 
Object 













































oe 7 - | in billfor | bill compared | bill compared 
tions for 1948 | mates for 1949 | 1949 with 1948 | with estimates 
| appropriations for 1949 
BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 
I eee eel $1, 430, 000 18 $1, 434, 000 $1, 450, 000 +$20, 000 +$16, 000 
ln heen head Sieh hee ceininimedialaneiatebibianeidaiaiadalened | 4,000 | (8) —4, 000 ie, aa alle teasers 
ica peed el eietinnaapecteceel onc ciaeienigeestieeaectesaes 
ORIN OI Si cpa betaine oaaeiabaaliapaibinbaa | 1, 434, 000 | 1, 434, 000 | +16, 000 | +16, 000 
BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING fee nee igh eee ee P| = Tee 
I I od acetal es ec aeesniiicepnen am a Aocaenesninealamnintoiniaiion | 12, 000, 000 14 12, 830, 000 | 12, 000, 000 |-+2-20-------- —830, 000 
I a nla eee 5, 000 | (35 ) ceomicestt ini sxintone RCM TE os hte soe 
| Seenion nl saigieteaesitioase 


Diccinticns pi nienkceninidanieapianeieiaee 12, 005, 000 | 12, 830, 000, 








I a ana 85, 000 (18) 
Suppre ssing counte rfe iting and other crimes 
Salaries and expen 
Ww hite House Polic 
a et de slabs ialei ta Seal ean acioantioieaalicioesebaminaat noanine nanan Reishee 
Uniforms and equipment 
Salaries and expenses - 







1, 550, 000 (1) 5 
18 1,715, 000 +1, 715, 000 
| ? 


72, 900 (19) —372, 900 
9, 000 (2) 


































































ED eee 21 370, 000 370, 000° 370, 
Treasury buildings, gué ard force, i 72, 000 650, 000 645, 000 —75, 000 
Printing and binding---- -| 8, 000 Oe ee et a —8&, 000 
Reimbursement to District of Columbia | 68, 500 | 84, 600 84, 600 +16, 100 
| 2, 813 3, 400 | 2 » 819, 600 | 2 814, ¢ 600 | _+1,200 | —5, 000 

































(23) ae L laatbieicdeoei 
Sal ries aa aa a a a a 4 24 4, 691, 000 | 4, 500, 000 
Transportation of bullion and coi 7 22, 500 5, 600 5, 000 
Mints and assay offices, salaries and expenses_-- | 6, 250, 000 (°) —6, 250, 000 
I gS la al bl asda niente eeninnbaembenbiiamients | 10, 000 (28) 





—10, 000 | 


a a I Re Son ogee ed ncbinsanaveotcmsinamanibconspendodeioine 6, 467, 500 | 4, 696, 000 | 






















—1, 962, 500 —191, 000 

BUREAU OF FEDERAL SUPPLY = a | ae ° 
Salaries and expenses...... | 1, 310, 000 1, 310, 000 —35, 000 —35, 000 
General supply fund_. s araicattatiinteed 10, 000, 000 al a —10, 000, 000 
Printing and binding. 170, 000 170, 000 —20, 000° —20, 000 
IEEE I iikitctsninccnnienisneneeniedtnnenetineene asiatsi leg tbiaabiadidhcibiaaiceiitahiahdiintiitieats i diag eiiemecedin aes 27 140, 000 +125, 000 —15, 000 














re, Senn IIL IIIT i sug cnnsineaneepeneennndenekinabatbeenniones 1, 480, 000 11, 620, 000 | 1, 550, 000 | +70, 000 —10, 070, 000 

















Total, Treasury Department, title I, regular annual appropriations...................- 


306, 981, 700 290, 453,100 | —23,225,300|  —16, 528, 600 





















TITLE II—POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 





Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SALARIES 





































































Postmaster General, office of $375, 000 $406, 600 $395, 000 +$20, 000 —$11, 600 
Office of Budget and Administrative Planning_-. 59, 500 68, 300 65, 000 +5, 500 —3, 300 
First Assistant Postmaster General, office of... 5 1, 115, 000 1, 200, 000 1, 162, 500 +47, 500 —37, 500 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, office of. % 1,033, 500 990, 000 928, 000 —105, 500 —62, 000 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, office of... > 1, 332, 500 1, 350, 000 +17, 500 —12, 000 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, office of_. 5 712, 500 752, 000 +39, 500 —71, 000 
Te |, eee ee ‘ 250, 000 a ED Echebodchnenscthidiiesoewenis 
Chief inspector’s office -.. 400, 000 408, 100 405, 000 +5, 000 —3, 100 
Purchasing agent’s office. 83, 800 85, 000 85, 000 PED Us vcicnineness 
Bureau of Accounts......... 500, 000 525, 000 485, 000 —15, 000 —403000 
a lta 5, 861, 800 | 6, 118, 000 | 5, 877, 500 | +15, 700 0 | —240, 500 
CONTINGENT | ] wa met roy ce Pe 
I 145, 000 204, 3 160, 000 +15, 000 44,9 300 
Printing and binding............-.~---------esencccscancerecnnerecnnncceencsccecenecccecce= | 29 1, 950, 000 | 2, 228, O00 2, 000, 000 +50, 000 —228, 000 
Total, contingent expenses, Washington.............................. entnsieaibbatiast bidet 2, 432, 300 0 | 2, 160, 000 +65, 000 —272, 300 











Grand total, Post Office Department, Washington, D. C 
Fre_p SERVICE 
OFFICE OF POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Travel and misceliancods CEPOMING..w<< ccccncccccccccccnccnssccccccccccnceces a 3, 000 3, 000 3, 000 
Personal property claims 





+80, 700 | —512, 800 
























































































































te eateinsileantiiien x 230, 000 30, 000 175, 000 § 

NNN IE Na alilasersce oes nanan spanhihtesngttsealinuosimn unas 80 130, 000 80, 000 | 75, 000 —55, 000 —5, -5, 000 
Total, office of Postmaster General_..............-.-..---ceeececee jnkipliiaeeciiitiiinteiinteiceion 363, 000 313, 000 253, 000 —110, 000 | —60, 60, 000 
OFFICE OF CHIEF INSPECTOR eo, Tia Se Oe Tee 
4, 300, 000 4, 400, 000 4, 350, 000 +50, 000 —50, 000 
960, 000 983, 100 958, 000 —2, 000 —25, 100 
1, 178, 000 1, 188, 000 SURED bvccecdecconsxaces —10, 000 
55, 000 70, 000 | ee —15, 000 
Total, office of Chief Inspector...............-------cccceese hint acenaaiiliinan angelina tet 6, 493, 000 6, 641, 100 6, 541, 000 +48, 000 —100, 100 
FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL — | wre Tae nao ae TT eee 
i a a oe 87, 470, 000 | 88, 470, 000 87, 900, 000 +430, 000 | —570, 000 
Assistant postmasters..-. mane 12, 800, 000 12, 850, 000 12, 500, 000 —300, 000 —350, 000 
a RN oo ue tin nine Dime EbenSinonbiannantnase 31 487, 400, 000 531, 000, 000 530, 000, 000 +42, 600, 000 —1, 000, 000 
Contract NII a tessa cities Pecc tases tb aoaurennias tides ntocincnasctseeach 3, 500, 000 3, 800, 000 ED Inownedunncsiones —300, 000 
Separating mails at third- and fourth-clas s i 180, 000 191, 400 i} See —11, 400 
Unusual conditions at post offices...... 25, 000 30, 000 25, 000 |...... aetna —5, 000 
Coenen ad 24, 000, 000 26, 000, 000 25, 500, 000 | +1, 500, 000 —500, 000 
Miscellaneous items, first- and second-class post offices.......--.---2- eee e eee nn eee ene none 3, 600, 000 4, 000, 000 3, 850, 000 +250, 000 —150, 000 
I I a darticnee nid ineeieis eneiemabatioden 300, 000 330, 000 300, 000 —30, 000 

Detroit River postal service..............- 12, 75 12, 750 PTE Loshusbas e altihcinewaahen 
Carfare and bicycle allowance including special-delivery carfare.. --| #132 2,125, 000 3, 000, 000 2, 800, 000 + 000. ~ 200, 000 
Letter carriers, city delivery service................---.--ce------ ail 295, 300, 000 326, 000, 000 326, 000, 000 GN RD Bain ieains a decticinn 
Fees to special-delivery messengers_.... ----| 2! 33 14, 750, 000 17, 000, 000 | 16, 000, 000 +1, 250, 000 -1, 000, 000 
II UII oo ie nctcntinndemstheitnieiiceeniieees sailiheanisieaasinamienieel satithiapltitestindintiintaie: % 131, 167, 000 135, 719, 000 | 135, vis , 000° EE TED Uncaskciactessces 
Ie INN a es e---| 1, 062, 629, 750 | —4, 116, 400 















| Ta ciiotabaagenitamatinn 


Footnotes at end of table. , pe eee 








1948 





Object 


Fietp Service—Continued 






; SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
Inland transportation: 


Star routes in Alaska.............- 
Steamboat or other powerboat rout 


Railway Mail Service: 


Miscellaneous expenses.............-.. 

Electric-car service.........-....-.-- se ataiee 
Foreign mail transportation (except air mail) _. 
Balances due foreign countries 
Indemnities, international mail-_. 
Foreign air-mail transportation -- 


THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Manufacture and distribution of stamps and stamped paper 
Indemnities, domestic mail 


FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Equipment shops 
Se Oe aa a ere 
Pneumatic-tube service (New York and Boston). 
Vehicle service 


Public buildings, maintenance and operation: 


Operating supplies- 
Furniture, etc. ..........c6 


1 Excludes $58,600 for activities transferred in the estimates to “Administering the 
public debt.” 
2 Includes $28,600 for activities previously carried under “Printing and binding, 
Treasury Department.” 
3 Estimate of $28,600 for activities previously carried under this item has been trans- 
ferred in the estimates to ‘‘Miscellaneous expenses, Treasury Department.”’ 
4 Includes $427,207 previously carried under other appropriations. 
§ Estimate of $460,000 for activities previously carried under this item has been trans- 
ferred in the estimates to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Accounts.” 
6 Estimate of $60,000 for activities previously carried under this item has been trans- 
ferred in the estimates to “‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Accounts.” 
7 Includes $170,000 for activities previously carried under ‘‘Printing and binding, 
Division of Disbursement,”’ and excludes $7,207 for activities transferred to ‘‘Salaries 
and expenses, Bureau of Accounts.” 
8 Estimate of $170,000 for activities previously carried under this item has been trans- 
ferred in the estimates to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Division of Disbursement.” 
§ Includes $58,600 for activities previously carried under ‘Salaries, Division of Tax 
Research and Research and Statistics.” 
10 Includes $140,000 for activities previously carried under “Printing and binding, 
Office of the Treasurer of the United States.” 
ul Estimate of $140,000 for activities previously carried under this title has been trans- 
ferred in the estimates to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Treasurer of the United 
States.” 
42 Includes $4,000 for activities previously carried under “Printing and binding, 
Bureau of Narcotics.” 
18 Estimate of $4,000 for activities previously carried under this title has been trans- 
ferred in the estimates to “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Narcotics.” 
14 Includes $5,000 for activities previously carried under “Printing and binding, 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing.” 
15 Estimate of $5,000 for activities previously carried under this title has been trans- 
ferred in the estimates to “‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Engraving and Printing,” 
16 Estimate of $86,600 for activities previously carried under this title has been trans- 
ferred in the estimates to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Secret Service.’ 
17 Estimate of $1,620,400 for activities previously carried under this title has been 
transferred in the estimates to ‘Salaries and expenses, Secret Service.” 
18 Estimate of $1,715,000 is a consolidation of “Salaries, Secret Service Division,” 
“Printing and binding, Secret Service Division,” and “‘Suppressing counterfeiting and 
other crimes.” 
19 Estimate of $361,000 for activities previously carried under this title has been trans- 
ferred in the estimates to “Salaries and expenses, White House Police.” 
* 20 Estimate of $9,000 for activities previously carried under this title has been trans- 

ferred in the estimates to ‘Salaries and expenses, White House Police.” 

21 Estimate of $370,000 is a consolidation of the appropriations, ‘Salaries, White 
House Police,” and “Uniforms and equipment, White House Police.” 

22 Estimate of $8,000 for activities previously carried under this title has been trans- 
ferred in the estimates to ‘Salaries and expenses, Secret Service.” 
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Comparative statement of the appropriations for 1948, the estimates for 1949, and amounts recommended in bill for 1949—Continued 


TITLE II—POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT—Continued 
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#3 Estimate of $205,650 for activities previously carried under this title has been trans- 
ferred in the estimates to ‘“‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of the Mint.” 

4 Estimate of $4,691,000 is a consolidation of the appropriations, ‘Salaries and ex- 
peneee, Office of the Director of the Mint,” and “Printing and binding, Bureau of the 
Mint. 

% Estimate of $4,475,350 for activities previously carried under this title has been 
transferred in the estimates to “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of the Mint.” 

% Estimate of $10,000 for activities previously carried under this title has been trans- 
ferred in the estimates to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of the Mint.” 

27 Estimate is for activities carried in the fiscal year 1948 under ‘“‘Working fund, 
Bureau of Federal Supply, 1947,’”’ established by transfer from the War and Navy 
Departments, the U. 8. Maritime Commission, and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, 

8 Tnciadies $123,500 appropriated in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948. 

% Includes $350,000 appropriated in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948. 

30 Includes $55,000 appropriated in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948. 

31 Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948, provides for 6-percent increase in 
quarterly apportionments and also 5-percent reduction of appropriation for transfer to 
other First Assistant Postmaster General field appropriations. 

32 Includes $325,000 appropriated in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948. 

3% Includes $750,000 appropriated in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948 

% Includes $2,000,000 appropriated in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948. 

% Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948, provides for 4-percent increase ia 
quarterly apportionments and also 5-percent reduction of appropriation for transfer 
to other Second Assistant Postmaster General ficld appropriations. 

36 Includes: $37,000 for activities previously carried under “Star route and air mail 
service, Alaska.” 

37 Includes $298,000 appropriated in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act. 

38 Estimates of $1,154,373 for activities previously carried under this item have been 
transferred to other items. 

3 Includes $300,000 appropriated in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948. 

# Includes $100,000 appropriated in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948. 

41 Includes $10,000,000 appropriated in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948. 

43 Includes $5,000,000 appropriated in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948. 

& Includes $35,000,000 appropriated in Second Supplementa! Appropriation Act, 1948. 

# Includes $10,000,000 appropriated in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948, 

45 Includes $1,117,373 for activities previously carried under “Star route and air-mail 
service, Alaska.” 

46 Includes $2,000,000 appropriated in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948. 

4 Includes $1,221,000 appropriated in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948. 

# Includes $400,000 appropriated in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948. 

# Includes $3,500,000 appropriated in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948. 

® Includes $650,000 appropriated in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948. 

8 Includes $2,000,000 appropriated in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948. 

82 Includes $100,000 appropriated in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948. 
8% Includes $100,000 appropriated in Second Supplementa! Appropriation Act, 1948. 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill which we now 
have before us, making regular annual 
appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments for fiscal 1949, 
comes to the House with a unanimous 
report again this year, both from the 
subcommittee and from the full com- 
mittee. I am very proud of the subcom- 
mittee of which I am chairman. We 
have worked as a team for the past 2 
years, no member ever taking a partisan 
approach, and each striving only to pro- 
mote the cause of efficient and econom- 
ical government. Our team will be 
broken up next year with the retire- 
ment from Congress of our senior mem- 
ber, the distinguished gentleman from 
Tllinois [Mr. DirKSEN]. While his re- 
tirement will be a severe loss to the en- 
tire country and to the Congress, it will 
be especially felt on this subcommittee. 
He has worked long and hard with us, 
always being a pillar of wisdom to whom 
the other members repaired for counsel 
and advice. Despite his illness he was 
instrumental in forming this bill. His 
grasp of budgetary problems, his knowl- 
edge of governmental activities, and his 
capacity for work are unsurpassed, and 
it will be most difficult, if it is possible, 
to replace him. I understand why 
Bruce Barton once referred to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, EvERETT DIRKSEN, 
as a potential Abraham Lincoln. 

The ranking minority member of the 
committee, my good friend and very able 
colleague, the gentleman from Virginia 
{[Mr. Gary], who can always be counted 
on to do a thorough and sincere job in 
and out of Congress, has made great 
contributions to our work. He brings to 
the subcommittee a most helpful back- 
ground of work in the field of taxation, 
through long practice as a tax attorney 
and tax official, and his previous service 
on the House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee gives him a knowledge of 
that Department on which the rest of us 
frequently call. An outstanding Mem- 
ber of Congress, a true gentleman, I am 
more than pleased that he serves as 
ranking minority member of this sub- 
committee. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Grir- 
FITHS] and the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. ROBERTSON], both able and 
conscientious, are men with practical 
business experience that makes their 
contributions to cur deliberations inval- 
uable. Both are outstanding public 
servants, have studied appropriation 
matters thoroughly and seriously, and 
are exceedingly well qualified for their 
assignments. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Bates], a shrewd judge of 
character, possessor of a grand sense of 
humor, and endowed with a deep fund 
of common sense and the ability to get 
at the roots of our problems, and the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jack- 
son], the newest member of the subcom- 
mittee, who brings to our sessions un- 
usual legal talents and most helpful ex- 
perience gained through his service on 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, have both been faithful 
partners on our team, and have helped 
immeasurably in our work. 
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I also want to express my appreciation, 
and the thanks of the subcommittee, to 
our executive secretary, Mr. Claude 
Hobbs, who came to us last year and in 
the intervening period has very quickly 
and completely mastered the intricacies 
of this type of work, and who has done 
a most efficient and helpful job. His 
work has been of the highest caliber, 
and we are indebted to him. 

Mr. Chairman, I have placed in the 
REcorD, just preceding these remarks, 
the committee report which accom- 
panies H. R. 5770, the Treasury-Post 
Office appropriation bill for fiscal 1949. 
Details of the bill are explained fully 
therein, and I shall therefore touch only 
on the high lights of the measure. The 
bill carries appropriations of $1,981,722,- 
350 for the two Departments for fiscal 
1949. The Budget estimates which were 
submitted to our subcommittee for con- 
sideration totaled $2,017,626,200, so the 
amount reported represents a reduction 
in the estimates of $35,903,850. 

I want to emphasize the fact that the 
estimates submitted to us and on which 
we were empowered to act, under the 
rules of the House, amounted to only a 
little more than $2,000,000,000. I say 
this because of certain irresponsible 
statements which have appeared in the 
press during the past 2 days charging 
that we considered estimates of $11,000,- 
000,000, and could only come up with a 
saving of a very minor nature. I am 
surprised that a Member of Congress 
would make such a statement. It cer- 
tainly shows a woeful ignorance of the 
appropriating procedures of Congress. 

The Presidential estimates do indicate 
that the Treasury will spend $9,000,000,- 
000 more in 1949 than this bill covers. 
The Budget is an expenditure budget. 
It lists estimated expenditures, not es- 
timated appropriations. It contains 
items which do not require regular an- 
nual appropriations, but which are pro- 
vided for by permanent appropriations. 
These permanent appropriations were 
fixed many years ago by Congress. For 
example, section 3689 of the Revised 
Statutes provides out of any moneys not 
otherwise appropriated, such amounts as 
may be necessary to pay the interest each 
year on the public debt. The money 
does not need to be provided in this bill. 
The Treasury could pay the interest on 
the public debt even if the Eightieth 
Congress failed to pass another appro- 
priation bill. Section 201, title II, of 
the Social Security Act amendments, ap- 
proved August 10, 1939, provides that 
each year amounts equal to 100 percent 
of the taxes, plus interest and penalties 
thereon received under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act shall be placed 
in the Federal Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund. The Treasury 
estimates that $1,900,000,000 will be col- 
lected this year under this act, and will 
be paid into the trust fund. This money 
will be collected and paid into the trust 
fund even if this Congress fails to pass 
another appropriation act. In all, the 
Treasury could spent $9,000,000,000 in 
fiscal 1949 without any further act of 
Congress. Indeed, it would require leg- 
islation to prevent stch expenditures. 
The appropriations subcommittee is not 
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authorized to consider such legislation. 
If it were, we could have made reductions 
of close to $1,000,000,000 in these esti- 
mates, for it is obvious, as I shall discuss 
later, that the President’s estimates for 
such permanent and trust funds appro- 
priations were greatly inflated. This 
situation, as it regards interest on the 
public debt, trust funds, and other per- 
manent appropriations, is not at all sim- 
ilar to the situation handled last year 
in connection with internal revenue re- 
funds and four other indefinite appro- 
priations which were made definite. 
These were indefinite annual appropria- 
tions, not indefinite permanent appro- 
priations. 

Two or three years ago Congress de- 
cided to place in the bill annual indefi- 
nite appropriations covering certain re- 
funding and claims items. For example, 
the bill would state that for the fiscal 
year 1947, the Treasury was authorized 
to expend such funds as might be neces- 
sary to refund internal revenue collec- 
tions. This had to be carried each year. 
It did not fix any amount, just such 
funds as might be necessary during a cer- 
tain year. Last year the committee and 
the Congress were unanimous in passing 
the bill; recommended that this annual 
appropriation be made definite rather 
than indefinite. It did not change the 
annual status of the item. Instead of 
appropriating “such funds as might be 
necessary during fiscal 1948,” it put in a 
fixed sum for 1948. As I said on the floor 
of the House at that time, this did not 
mean the saving of a single dollar to the 
taxpayers. It merely made for greater 
budgetary accuracy and clarity. But 
this fixed sum must appear in the bill 
each year. While it is not contained in 
the measure now before us, because the 
committee feels it advisable to wait un- 
til more up-to-date figures are available, 
such an appropriation for refunding in- 
ternal revenue collections will be pre- 
sented to Congress before the start of 
fiscal 1949. 

I regret that it has been necessary for 
me to take the time of the House to give 
this somewhat detailed and technical ex- 
planation, but I felt it was necessary be- 
cause of the unfounded statements ap- 
pearing in the press yesterday. In this 
instance, I do not criticize the newspa- 
pers for printing the statement which 
was given to them. I do, however, have 
grounds for criticism of some papers 
for an entirely erroneous story about 
this bill which appeared Tuesday eve- 
ning. As a former newspaperman I 
realize the difficulties and the tribula- 
tions of reporters here on Capitol Hill. 
I am frequently amazed at their ability 
to do such an excellent job under exist- 
ing conditions. They have an enviable 
record for accuracy and objective re- 
porting. Nonetheless, they do err. 

There was a story, in connection with 
this bill, appearing on page 1 of the 
Washington Times-Herald of last Tues- 
day, March 9. The headline reads, 
“Funds to protect Truman lacking.” 
The lead of the story says: 

President Truman faced the prospect today 


of being without adequate police protection 
during his campaign for reelection. 


1948 


The headline is inaccurate, unfound- 
ed, and untrue. This bill gives the Se- 
cret Service every penny it requested for 
fiscal 1949. Secret Service asked for $1,- 
715,000. This bill carries $1,715,000 for 
Secret Service. If that is not enough 
money to afford adequate protection for 
the President, the fault lies not with the 
Congress, but with the President and the 
Treasury for not asking for sufficient 
funds. The Bureau of the Budget, which 
is a Presidential office, did cut the Serv- 
ice’s estimates by $24,000, but directed 
the cut at nonautomatic promotions. 
Congress has not cut at all. This bill al- 
lows 11 new positions. The Chief of the 
Secret Service, Mr. Maloney, who is do- 
ing an excellent job, and I had the fol- 
lowing colloquy during the hearings. It 
appears on pages 296 and 297. I asked 
the question: 

Mr. Maloney, is the President, in your opin- 
ion, receiving adequate protection at the 
present time? 


He answered: 


I would say, “Yes.” We have cut down, 
Mr. Chairman, since last year, but I think it 
is satisfactory. 


I then asked: 

Will the amount requested for 1949, in 
your opinion, provide adequate protection 
to the President during the new fiscal year? 


The answer, by the Chief of the Secret 
Service, was “Yes.” 

My next question was: 

Have ample provisions been made to pro- 
tect the President during the forthcoming 
campaign? 


Mr. Maloney replied: 

I would like to say that if the President 
is a candidate, I do not believe we can guar- 
antee to keep within the bounds of the money 
we have requested for 1949, 


The Chief did not say he would not 
have enough money for a campaign. He 
said he would not guarantee the Secret 
Service could keep within the bounds of 
the money requested. Naturally, if Se- 
cret Service should find it needed more 
funds for this purpose, it would come 
to Congress with a supplemental request, 
and I feel sure that Congress would be 
very generous in its treatment of such 
a request. But now we have provided 
all that was requested. So the story that 
adequate funds to protect the President 
are lacking is not true. 

Most of the publicity on the bill has 
dealt with the report on the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. It is a very thorough 
and comprehensive report. It paints a 
sordid picture. It exposes waste, ineffi- 
ciency, corruption, and criminality. I 
want to compliment our Chief Investi- 
gator, Mr. Robert E. Lee. He has done 
a great job and a dangerous job. His 
life has been threatened; he has received 
phone calls threatening to blow his 
brains out. In spite of that, he and his 
staff have made a very thorough, impar- 
tial study. Mr. Lee served for 10 years 
with the FBI, holding the title of inspec- 
tor at the time of his resignation. 

I am sure that most of the Members 
have read the newspaper revelations of 
this report, so I shall not discuss it in 
detail. I do want to say that the action 
which Congress took last year in cutting 
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the Bureau’s appropriations by $20,000,- 
000 was fully justified and the report 
proves it. The President’s 1948 budget 
estimated internal-revenue collections 
would be $36,200,000,000. When Con- 
gress cut the appropriation, the Presi- 
dent issued a statement saying it would 
cause the loss of $400,000,000 in revenue. 
Instead of that, as Secretary Snyder re- 
vealed yesterday, revenue collections 
have jumped to $40,000,000,000. The re- 
port reveals duplication of work, per- 
formance of unnecessary and unessen- 
tial duties, inefficient personnel, and 
lack of proper supervision. The com- 
mittee has requested the Hoover Com- 
mission on Reorganization of the Execu- 
tive Agencies to give the highest priority 
to its study of Internal Revenue. I hope 
it will be able to find some way to divorce 
politics from the Bureau. This political 
control of such a great revenue-raising 
agency, roundly condemned in the re- 
port, is a cancer in the body of our Gov- 
ernithent. It makes no difference what 
political party is in control of the Gov- 
ernment. Internal Revenue offices 
should not be the mainspring of the 
spoils system. It will be extremely dif- 
ficult to correct the present sordid con- 
ditions in the Bureau until this political 
patronage control is removed. The 
Commissioner is powerless to enforce his 
administrative orders on collectors be- 
cause they are political appointees. 
Many of the collectors are trying to do 
a conscientious job. Some, unfortu- 
nately too many, look upon their offices 
merely as a headquarters for their po- 
litical activities. 

Actual criminal violations have come 
to light in some offices. Some employees 
have already been convicted. Other 
questionable practices have been un- 
covered. 

It is indeed a sordid picture, but the 
most amazing thing about it is that the 
Bureau has indicted itself. The remarks 
on the various collectors’ offices in the 
report are not the investigators’ but are 
taken from the reports on file in the 
Bureau. You can read on pages 88 
through 146 of the hearings reports on 
these collectors’ offices, many of them 
damning, none of them presenting a pic- 
ture of efficient, outstanding adminis- 
tration. These reports were not written 
by the Appropriations Committee or its 
staff. They were written by officials of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, whose 
job it is to survey field offices and report 
thereon. These reports were submitted 
to Washington, and then apparently 
filed and forgotten. The supervisors re- 
ported to Washington last year that 
there were 714 unsatisfactory or below 
average employees in various collectors’ 
offices. The Bureau took no action. 
When questioned in our hearings about 
these, Bureau officials were not even fa- 
miliar with the records. In the office in 
Birmingham, Ala., the supervisor, a Bu- 
reau employee, reported that 35 deputy 
collectors were below average. That re- 
port was dated July 9, 1947. As of 
February 24, 1948, 24 of those 35 below 
average deputy collectors were still on 
the rolls. In Louisville, Ky., 14 deputy 
collectors were reported as below aver- 
age on March 17, 1947. On February 24, 
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1948, 12 were still on the rolls as deputy 
collectors. In Dallas, Tex., the Bureau’s 
supervisor found 30 unsatisfactory de- 
puty collectors. Twenty-two are still 
deputy collectors. Bear in mind that 
these below average and unsatisfactory 
deputy collectors were so marked by 
Bureau supervisors. The situation in 
Wilmington, Del., is of interest. The 
cashier there has recently been convicted 
and sentenced to prison, having been 
found guilty of embezzlement. Had the 
Bureau been alert the man would not 
have had the opportunity to embezzle for 
so long atime. The supervisor reported 
to the Bureau in October 1946 that the 
cashier was lacking in administrative 
ability, and did not give him a generally 
satisfactory report. The Bureau took 
no action. The assistant cashier, in No- 
vember 1946 reported to the collector 
that there were discrepancies in the 
cashier’s accounts. The collector took 
no action. One month later, in Decem- 
ber 1946, the Bureau’s auditors went to 
Wilmington for their regular audit. The 
collector did not advise them that irregu- 
larities had been reported to him, and 
the auditors did not report any discrep- 
ancies. Meanwhile, the cashier was tak- 
ing funds for his own use, and during the 
period between November 1946 and May 
1947 he obtained $2,900. It was not until 
May 28, 1947, that the collector called 
in the supervisor and reported the short- 
ages to him. The supervisor immedi- 
ately wanted to suspend the cashier, but 
the collector demurred. It was not until 
June 3, 1947, that the Bureau was 
notified and the cashier suspended. It 
had not yet been determined why the 
collector failed to report the irregulari- 
ties that had been called to his attention, 
or why the auditors failed to find the 
discrepancies that existed at that time. 
The total shortage amounted to $38,000, 
covering a period dating back to 1940. 
That is but one example to show that the 
Bureau is not alert in protecting the 
revenues nor efficient in its operations. 
As I have said, the Bureau this year 
brazenly disregarded the directives of the 
Congress in applying the $20,000,000 re- 
duction in its appropriations, and the 
evidence, gentlemen, more than justifies 
the reduction we made. This year the 
committee has cut the estimates $1,264,- 
000 for 1949, and has written into the bill 
provisos which assure that the funds will 
be spent for the purposes intended. Last 
year no part of the cut was applied to 
Washington, but was placed entirely in 
the field. A limitation therefore has 
been inserted in this bill providing that 
not to exceed $16,000,000 can be ex- 
pended for personal services at the seat 
of the Government. This forces a cut 
of $530,000 on the Bureau here.. A fur- 
ther limitation has been inserted so that 
not to exceed $18,000,000 may be spent 
throughout the service for objects other 
than personal services, which is a reduc- 
tion of $734,000 from the amount the Bu- 
reau requested. As these were the only 
reductions made the Bureau will not this 
year be able to reduce the field service 
or the enforcement arm. It is unfortu- 
nate that Congress must spell out for the 
administrative heads of the executive 
agencies the manner in which appropria- 
tions can be used for the best interests of 
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the country, but such action has been 
proven necessary and we would therefore 
be remiss in our duties if we did other- 
wise. 

I mentioned that savings could be 
made in some of the estimates for per- 
manent and trust-fund appropriations 
if the committee had authority to do 
so. It appears that the budget estimates 
of expenditures under permanent appro- 
priations are inflated. These matters 
are receiving further study, both in the 
committee and in the Department, but 
being permanent indefinite appropria- 
tions we were powerless to take action in 
this bill. 

When Secretary Snyder was before 
the committee, he admitted that the 
budget estimates contained $890,000,000 
for accrued interest on savings bonds. 
While that may be a sound accounting 
practice, it does not reflect cash expendi- 
tures, as do other items in the budget. 
The basis for asking this money is based 
on the theory that all holders of savings 
bonds could come into the Treasury on 
any one day and redeem their bonds. 
If they did so, this $890,000,000 would be 
needed to pay the accrued interest on 
the bonds. But it is fairly obvious that 
all bondholders are not going to come 
in on any one day, or even in any one 
year, and redeem their bonds. There- 
fore, this entire amount will not be ex- 
pended, and the balance will theoretical- 
ly go into a reserve fund. It is not, there- 
fore, an expenditure in the fiscal year 
1949, and should not be shown in an ex- 
penditure budget. It is estimated that 
$469,721,964 of this amount which is 
charged as interest is actually an in- 
crease in the public debt. In a similar 
category is interest on trust funds not 
paid out but converted into Treasury 
bonds, thus adding to the public debt 
and not .a drain on Treasury cash. So 
also are Federal grants to the various 
trusts which appear in the budget as cash 
items but which actually are increases in 
the public debt. In all, $2,117,713,000 in- 
cluded in the estimates does not repre- 
sent cash expenditures. This is an in- 
crease in the public debt and not a cur- 
rent cashitem. It inflates the estimated 
expenditures by that much. 

Another saving that could be made is 
in the railroad retirement fund. Under 
the Railroad Retirement Act the entire 
amount of the railroad tax which goes 
to the fund becomes available at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, although the 
bulk of the tax money does not come into 
the Treasury until the year is far ad- 
vanced. Over 27 percent is received dur- 
ing the last quarter. Under the present 
arrangement the total amount less an 
agreed amount—$73,416 in 1948—for 
payment of benefits is converted into 
3-percent special bonds which draw in- 
terest for the full year. This adds nearly 
$12,500,000 to the budget. It would not 
impair the fund nor the payment of 
benefits to take the more sound position 
of not paying interest before the princi- 
pal is collected. 

During the past year the average bal- 
ance in the Treasury exceeded $3,500,- 
600,000. During February and March 
1947 it reached $7,000,000,000, and was 
never below three billion at the close of 
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business for any month. On March 8, 
last Monday, it was $3,570,000,000. It is 
not necessary to maintain such large bal- 
ances in relation to total Government 
expenditures, and a reduction of each 
billion dollars of balance by redemption 
of debt will save $20,000,000 of interest. 
Savings could be made there if the 
Treasury so desired. 

The Federal trust accounts in the 
Treasury have grown from $10,000,000,- 
000 in 1942 to $33,500,000,000 as of Octo- 
ber 1, 1947. Interest on these funds 
has grown from $254,500,000 in 1942 to 
$749,000,000 in 1947, and will be approxi- 
mately $940,000,000 in 1949. These trusts 
have grown because of the high interest 
rate the Government pays, such rate be- 
ing far out of line with prevailing inter- 
est rates on demand deposits and short- 
term money, because of low demands for 
benefits, and high Federal grants. The 
Secretary of the Treasury testified, and 
we have discussed these problems with 
him, that the funds are being accumu- 
lated in accordance with the statutes 
passed by Congress. As a result, the 
money is not now being amassed on an 
actuarial basis. If it were, the amount 
of the Federal grants could be reduced 
eonsiderably, with a resultant savings. 
This is a matter entirely up to Congress, 
and it may be that the Treasury will 
soon make recommendations along these 
lines. It is estimated that adjustments 
on these funds could be made, through 
congressional enactments, which would 
save an estimated $433,000,000 per year 
in interest, and $380,000,000 per year in 
Federal grants, a total estimated savings 
of $813,000,000 per year. It should also 
be borne in mind in connection with these 
trust funds that the cost of servicing 
them amounts to approximately $14,500,- 
000 per year. These costs are an added 
charge to the expenses of the Treasury, 
and consequently to the taxpayers. 

The bill we have before us carries ap- 
propriations of $1,981,722,350. All reg- 
ular annual appropriations for the post 
office are included, but in the case of the 
Treasury, the committee has left four 
items for consideration in connection 
with a future supplemental bill. Two 
of these agencies, the Coast Guard and 
Customs, have been the subject of man- 
agement surveys conducted by outside 
experts during the past year. The re- 
ports of these surveys have only recently 
been submitted, and consideration of the 
1949 estimates was therefore postponed 
so that the committee could study the 
reports and the Department would have 
an opportunity to take necessary steps 
to institute the suggested programs. Be- 
cause complete and up-to-date figures 
are not yet available, the item for re- 
funds of internal revenue collections has 
also been postponed, as has the item for 
purchase of strategic and critical mate- 
rials, which will require considerably 
more study. Rather than delay action 
on other items, particularly the Post Of- 
fice appropriations, it was decided to 
present this bill at this time and a sup- 
plemental bill later. I can assure you 
that the committee will offer the sup- 
plemental bill at the earliest possible 
date, although it is not possible now to 
Say when that will be. 
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As the report points out, the two De- 
partments covered are service agencies, 
and their appropriations are based on 
demands made on them by the public 
and by other Government agencies. 
With these demands at a high level, there 
is little possibility of making drastic re- 
ductions in the budget estimates. The 
fiscal services of the Government must 
be maintained, and the mail must be 
delivered. Therefore, the committee 
must necessarily limit the reductions it 
can make to removing waste, duplica- 
tion, and inefficiency. To the best of 
our ability this has been done, and it 
is the unanimous opinion of the sub- 
committee that this bill will permit effi- 
cient and complete service on the most 
economical basis possible. 

This bill contains $290,453,100 for the 
Treasury Department. This is a reduc- 
tion of $16,528,600 from the budget es- 
timates, and $23,225,300 less than was 
appropriated for the corresponding items 
in the Treasury for 1948. 

The largest reduction the subcommit- 
tee made in the estimates for the Treas- 
ury Department was through elimination 
of a request to increase the capital of 
the General Supply Fund, in the Bureau 
of Federal Supply, by $10,000,000. The 
committee determined that the Fund 
was sufficiently capitalized at $8,000,000, 
which other committee members will ex- 
plain. 

Only three other bureaus or agencies 
in the Treasury sustained cuts in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000. One was the office of 
the Secretary, where reductions in the 
four items making up the appropriations 
for the office were cut $1,749,000. How- 
ever, $1,700,000 of this reduction was 
applied against two nonadministrative 
items: Penalty mail and refunds under 
the renegotiation act, on both of which 
the evidence disclosed tremendous over- 
estimating in past years. Last year re- 
negotiation refunds were overestimated 
by 750 percent. 

The second bureau cut over $1,000,- 
000 was Internal Revenue, which I 
have already mentioned. 

The third large reduction was made 
against the Bureau of the Public Debt, 
and amounted to $1,713,000 which qn a 
percentage basis is only a small part 
of the $53,000,000 granted this Bureau. 
The committee, however, did not approve 
entirely of the costly expanded program 
which the Treasury intended to under- 
take in connection with the sales of 
Savings bonds. 

There can be no argument against the 
sale of bonds, especially as a move in the 
fight against inflation, but the commit- 
tee could not go along with such unfet- 
tered spending of the taxpayers’ money 
as proposed. It was felt that just as 
many bonds could be sold with a more 
efficient and less-expensive campaign. 
Other members of the committee will dis- 
cuss this in more detail. 

Reductions in varying amounts were 
considered possible and were made in 
most items of the bill, but one item was 
increased over the estimates. That was 
for the Bureau of Narcotics, which will 
receive $16,000 more than requested. 
This increase was made after careful 
study, and was based on the necessity, 
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endorsed particularly by General Mac- 
Arthur, for acceleration of the fight 
against the illicit narcotics traffic on for- 
eign fields. This additional money will 
be used, the Commissioner has assured 
us, to fight the drug traffic at the source, 
in the Orient and in Europe. The com- 
mittee is convinced that it is a very wise 
expenditure. We have great faith in the 
Commissioner, Dr. Harry J. Anslinger, a 
world-renowned authority in this field. 
The United States is fortunate indeed to 
have him heading its Narcotics Bureau. 

For many years, the Treasury appro- 
priation bill has carried a limitation on 
the price which could be paid on type- 
writers purchased by any Government 
agency. The typewriter companies have 
been seeking to have such a limitation 
lifted, and after hearings on the subject 
last year the committee caused an inves- 
tigation to be made into the typewriter 
inventories of the Government. It was 
learned that on August 15, 1947, there 
were 848,567 typewriters, both standard 
and electric, owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This would provide one type- 
writer for ever 2.5 Government employ- 
ees, and what is even more shocking, 3.6 
typewriters for every clerk and typist 
on the Government rolls. It was also 
learned that the typewriter companies 
were not selling the Federal Government 
because of these price limitations, and 
that many agencies are purchasing large 
numbers of electric typewriters, at very 
high prices, to get around the limitation. 
Therefore, in view of the great number 
of typewriters presently at hand, the sub- 
committee has altered the typewriter 
section of the bill to provide that no type- 
writers, standard or electric, can be pur- 
chased by the Government during the 
fiscal year 1949. It is also provided that 
should a reallocation of the typewriters 
on hand be necessary, such emergency 
transfers as May be necessary can be 
ordered by the Bureau of Federal Supply. 
At the suggestion of the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] the 
committee is gladly providing an excep- 
tion to this prohibition so that Braille 
typewriters may be furnished blind vet- 
erans, 

Before turning to the post office ap- 
propriations, I would like to take a mo- 
ment to express the pleasure of the sub- 
committee, as well as my own, on the 
appointment of a career man to head 
the Post Office Department. Person- 
ally—and I know the other members of 
the subcommittee all join me—I want to 
commend the President for his appoint- 
ment of Jesse M. Donaldson as Post- 
master General. Mr. Donaldson brings 
to his position not only long and honor- 
able experience in the postal service but 
also a great love for his work. His is 
truly an American success story, for he 
started at the bottom of the ladder, as 
a substitute carrier, and worked his way 
to the top. As I told him when he first 
appeared before the subcommittee in his 
new capacity, he has an opportunity to 
become the greatest Postmaster General 
in our history. He has the heartiest and 
best wishes of the committee and, I am 
sure, of the Congress, 

Mr. Donaldson takes office at a time 
when the volume of postal business is at 
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an all-time high, and is still moving up- 
ward. In the first 6 months of fiscal 
1948 postal revenues were up 12.4 percent 
over the previous year, which itself set 
new high records. The Christmas mail 
this last December was 11.08 percent 
over Christmas 1946. Although the 
President’s budget estimated that the 
postal deficit would be $325,500,000, the 
latest estimates are that it will reach 
$345,000,000. Although revenues are in- 


creasing, demands for service are rising . 


even more rapidly, and correspondingly 
the deficit is becoming greater each year. 
For the month of December 1947 alone 
the deficit was $30,000,000. Only first- 
class mail now shows a profit. The 
merited and deserved pay increases 
which our postal workers are now justi- 
fiably requesting will, if passed—and I, 
for one, hope they will be—further in- 
crease the deficit. Congress must face 
this problem in the very near future, 
and determine whether or not rates will 
be increased or the deficit continued. 
The investigation of the post office un- 
dertaken by the House Post Office Com- 
mittee will be helpful. The management 
survey ordered by the Hoover commis- 
sion should also be an aid. There is no 
question but what there are archaic and 
wasteful practices in the Post Office De- 
partment. Elimination of these would 
reduce the deficit. Elimination of un- 
essential expenditures, which this com- 
mittee is trying to do, is another method, 
although service cannot be curtailed, and 
will not be under this bill. Yet, among 
other things, pending applications by the 
railroads for rate increases, and by all 
the air lines for permanent rates, ex- 
penditures are bound to rise. The situ- 
ation calls for the serious consideration 
of Congress. 

The bill contains $1,691,269,250 for the 
Post Office Department. Although this 
is a reduction of $19,375,250 from the 
estimates, it is $85,335,700 more than has 
been appropriated for the postal service 
in 1948. The reduction made in the 
estimates amounts to only 1.1 percent. 
As indicated in the report, postal reve- 
nues and the volume of mail is at a 
record high, and still climbing. 

The committee, after considering these 
facts, and in the light of demands from 
the public for improvements and exten- 
sions of service, came to the conclusion 
that it was not possible to reduce by 
very much the budget estimates for this 
Department. Therefore, no reduction 
was made in the estimates for city de- 
livery, rural delivery, the railway mail 
service, or star-route service. For such 
services, the Department has been 
granted all it requested, which will per- 
mit hiring over 4,000 additional people 
for these services. The reductions that 
have been made in other estimates are 
mostly in the administrative branches 
of the Department, and in the estimates 
for air-mail service, both foreign and 
domestic. Reductions in air-mail serv- 
ice funds will not affect present service. 
However, the subcommittee does not see 
the wisdom in appropriating large sums, 
running into tens of millions of dollars, 
which can be used only if the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board should hand down perma- 
nent rates sometime during the year. 
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If the Board should hand down such 
rates during fiscal 1949, a supplemental 
appropriation will undoubtedly be re- 
quired, but the funds granted by this bill 
are sufficient to operate at present levels 
and will eliminate the tremendous un- 
obligated balances which have piled up 
in these air-mail items in recent years, 
running as high as $19,000,000. 

Generally, other reductions have been 
made possible through the refusal to per- 
mit new administrative and clerical posi- 
tions requested, and the scaling down of 
nonoperating supplies which the De- 
partment desired to purchase. 

It is felt that the amount recommended 
for the post office will be ample to im- 
prove the service and to take care of all 
requirements of the Department which 
can be foreseen at this time. 

This bill is the result of hearings 
which started last November. Much 
study and research has gone intoit. We 
of the subcommittee believe it is a fair 
bill, providing adequate service, yet pro- 
tecting the taxpayer against unnecessary 
drains on his pocketbook. I hope the 
House will pass it in its present form. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I have received a 
number of complaints from the post 
offices in my district that it is impossible 
to get typewriters. Can the gentleman 
tell me something about the status of 
the typewriters in the Post Office Depart- 
ment? c 

Mr. CANFIELD. 
typewriters? 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is right. Also, 
some state that these typewriters are 
25 and 30 years old, and that they are 
almost impossible to use. 

Mr. CANFIELD. That is very reveal- 
ing. That is not the testimony before 
our committee, neither by the Post Office 
Department nor by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Our inventory shows there is one 
typewriter for every 2.5 workers in the 
Federal service, and there are 3.6 type- 
writers for every stenographer on the 
pay roll. I should be glad to go into that 
situation for the gentleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I have some corre- 
spondence to prove that. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I shall be glad to 
have that correspondence and walk 
down to the Post Office Department to 
see what is wrong in your particular city 
or town. . 

Mr. TEAGUE. Good. I would like to 
go with you. 

Mr. CANFIELD. There are sufficient 
typewriters. There are surpluses in all 
the branches of the executive depart- 
ments today. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ANDERSON. of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. The 
gentleman will recall that on numerous 
occasions I have discussed with him the 
difficulties confronting California and 
other Pactific Coast States as a result 
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of the tremendous increase in popula- 
tion during the war and since the war. 
What consideration did the subcommit- 
tee give to that particular subject dur- 
ing the course of the hearings? 

Mr. CANFIELD. At the request of the 
members of the California delegation, 
particularly the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ANDERSON], the subcommittee 
discussed with the Postmaster General 
the postal service in that particular State. 
The testimony on that is on page 23 of 
the hearings. California’s population 
has increased so rapidly—43 percent 
since 1940—that it makes it a very spe- 
cial problem. I can assure the gentle- 
man that the Post Office Department is 
doing its best. I think this bill will be 
helpful in improving service in his State. 
Postmaster General Donaldson assured 
the subcommittee that the Department 
was not stinting the California post 
offices on their allowances. Their great- 
est problem is delivery service. Part of 
this difficulty is because of the shortage 
of civil-service eligibles. This bill pro- 
vides for additional personnel. More 
than 4,000 people can be added to the 
rolls of carriers and clerks. We have 
given the post office all the aid they re- 
quested for delivery service. We also 
granted in full the estimates of the elec- 
tric-car service which is important to 
mail deliveries in the Los Angeles area; 
since half of that appropriation goes 
to the Pacific Electric Railway Co., the 
railway mail service has been granted 
its entire request. So no delay should 
be encountered in that service. The 
committee has been very generous with 
the post office, and I can assure the 
gentleman that this generosity was pred- 
icated on the need for public service in 
California. The bill provides the funds, 
and I am sure the Postmaster General 
will do all he can to make the necessary 
improvements. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I thank 
the gentleman for his reply. I note with 
interest the colloquy that occurred be- 
tween the chairman and Mr. Donaldson, 
which appears on page 23 of the hear- 
ings and subsequently. I share with the 
gentleman from New Jersey his admira- 
tion for this career man who has be- 
come Postmaster General of the United 
States. I hope, and I think the members 
of the committee join me in that hope 
that that will perhaps set a precedent 
in the appointment of postmasters in the 
future. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I am glad to hear 
the gentleman from Cg@glifornia make 
that statement, because when Mr. Don- 
aldson appeared before us to justify his 
request, that is exactly the statement 
that I made. I said, “This is a precedent 
which I hope will be maintained in the 
future.” I appreciate the statement 
made by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Ithank 
the gentleman. I note in this colloquy, 
particular reference is made to the south- 
ern part of the State and Los Angeles. 
We in the northern part of California 
acknowledge that there is a Los Angeles 
and a southern part of our State, but 
we also must call attention to the fact 
that these problems which are difficult 
for the southern part of the State are 
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also indicative of the same difficulties in 
the northern part of the State. If the 
gentleman will indulge me for just a 
moment, may I cite as an example one 
community or: city in my congressional 
district, San Mateo, Calif., which lies 
about 25 miles south of San Francisco. 
In 1930 the postal receipts of that city 
were $65,000. In 10 years, they increased 
to $111,000. The postal receipts, in other 
words, doubled in 10 years. Then from 
1940 to 1947 they increased from $111,000 
to $286,000, which is almost two and a 
half times. I call the attention of the 
gentleman to that, because that is indic- 
ative of what is occuring in almost 
every city and community in the entire 
State of California. It poses an ex- 
tremely difficult problem for postmasters 
in those areas because of the lack of 
adequate city delivery service and the 
lack of adequate postal facilities in the 
post offices themselves. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I have spoken per- 
sonally to Postmaster General Donald- 
son about the very problem that the 
gentleman from California is now dis- 
cussing, as well as the problems that 
the other gentlemen from California 
{Mr. BrapLEy and Mr, JOHNSON] also 
discussed with me and members of our 
subcommittee. I know he is not going to 
let your people down. Most certainly 
we on this subcommittee and the Con- 
gress are not going to do that. If sup- 
plemental funds are needed, we are going 
to see that they are granted. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. We 
deeply appreciate the courtesy that the 
gentleman from New Jersey and his sub- 
committee has shown us. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I simply wanted to 
thank the gentleman from New Jersey 
for the consideration that he and his 
committee has given to California and 
to Los Angeles County, where our popu- 
lation is increasing at the rate of 15,000 
a month from other parts of the United 
States. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I want 
to concur in some of the statements made 
by my two colleagues from California. 
The example cited by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ANDERSON] is typical of 
conditions in my own district. In the 
town of Fairfield the receipts have gone 
up 10 times in the last 10 years. 

I also want to state that I concur in 
the view expressed by my colleague the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ANDER- 
SON] and the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey ({Mr. CANFIELD] regarding the ap- 
pointment of career men in postal posi- 
tions. Iintend to make whatever recom- 
mendations I have to make in the future 
of career men whenever they are avail- 
able to take these positions. That is an 
incentive that every career man in the 
Post Office has a right to look forward to 
and is entitled to, in my opinion. The 
gentleman knows that in the past, ap- 
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pointments were made on a political 
basis. There we gave the highest paid 
position in the Post Office to a man who 
did not know anything about the postal 
service and we spent all those high sala- 
ries in training him to do the job. I think 
that in the future we ought to lay down 
the policy that career men, wherever 
available, are going to have these top- 
ranking jobs in the post offices in the 
United States. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. I quite agree. 

While we are talking about career 
men, I think in all fairness I should 
discuss briefly another career man, in- 
asmuch as I have been critical of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The gen- 
tleman who now heads the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, Mr. George J. Schoene- 
man, is a career man. More recently 
he was an aide secretary to President 
Truman. The President appointed him 
to take over Internal Revenue as Com- 
missioner at the beginning of this fiscal 
year. He had had 25 years of service 
in that Bureau. We on the subcommit- 
tee. know something of his background. 
He is characterful. He is able. He is 
loyal. He does not like the picture that 
I described to the House today. He does 
not like his inheritance. He took over 
that job at a most difficult time. I talked 
about it to him in my office on Capitol 
Hill not so long ago. He felt rather low 
when he heard some of these disclosures. 
I said to him then, “You, George 
Schoeneman, have an opportunity to be- 
come the greatest Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue in history and our sub- 
committee hopes you do become just that. 
You can clean up this situation and we 
want to help you. We are going to help 
you.” 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Gary] is recognized. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. O’Hara]. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. O’Hara]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, at vari- 
ous times my colleagues in the House 
are privileged to have as their guests 
distinguished groups from their districts. 
This morning it is my pleasure and honor 
to have as my guests the choir of the 
Gustavus Adolphus College, which has 
come to Washington to give a series of 
concerts in Washington. 

The choir, under the able direction 
and leadership of Mr. Wilbur F. Swan- 
son, conductor, and Mr. Ren Andersen, 
as manager, has established an outstand- 
ing national musical reputation. The 
choir will sing at Walter Reed Hospital 
this afternoon; a concert will be held at 
the Augustana Lutheran Church this 
evening at 8:30, and will also sing at 
Howard University tomorrow. 

Tonight’s concert has been sponsored 
by many Members of both the House and 
the Senate, as well as many other dis- 
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tinguished and outstanding patrons from 
diplomatic and official life here in Wash- 
ington. We, in Minnesota, pridefully 
claim Gustavus Adolphus College as our 
own, yet it belongs to the Nation for, by 
reason of its splendid record of scholastic 
and educational achievement, it has at- 
tracted students from all over the United 
States. Among its distinguished alumni 
are our former colleague, the late Oscar 
Youngdahl, and the present chief execu- 
tive of Minnesota, Gov. Luther Young- 
dahl. 

It is indeed both a distinguished priv- 
ilege and a musical treat to have this fine 
and wholesome group of young men and 
women from Gustavus Adolphus College 
as our guests in Washington. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, before 
discussing the merits of this bill, I would 
like to pay my respects to the able chair- 
man of our subcommittee, the gentieman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CanrFietp]. I 
would like to say to this House that he 
is one of the finest gentlemen with whom 
I have had the pleasure of associating. 
He is an indefatigable worker, and he has 
given serious and conscientious study to 
every item of the bill which you are now 
considering. He has been ably assisted 
by Messrs, DirKSEN, GRIFFITHS, and RoB- 
ERTSON, the other majority members. 
My Democratic colleague the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Bates] made a 
distinct contribution to the work of the 


committee, and although the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] did not 
become a member of the committee until 
recently, he gives every promise of be- 


coming a valuable member. Frankly, I 
think that it is an excellent committee, 
which accounts for the fact that we are 
presenting a unanimous report insofar 
as appropriations are concerned. 

Our committee was ably assisted by 
Mr. Claude Hobbs, its executive secretary. 
Although he is 2 comparative newcomer 
to our staff, he quickly mastered the 
duties of his office. He is a young man of 
sound judgment and exceptional ability. 
Moreover, Mr. J. Palmer Murphy, the 
secretary to our chairman the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD], was 
constantly in attendance upon our com- 
mittee and made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the preparation of our report. 

There have been some substantial cuts 
in the appropriations of the two depart- 
ments, but substantial cuts are necessary 
if we are going to reduce the tremendous 
Governmental expenditures, which are 
becoming a severe burden to our people. 
I do not believe that the reductions 
which have been :nade in this bill will 
seriously impair the efficiency of either 
the Treasury or the Post Office Depart- 
ments. 

I wish that I could end my remarks 
here, but eertain things have happened 
in connection with the report of our com- 
mittee which I do not believe a single 
member of the committee contemplated 
or approves. Last year the majority 
party of the House insisted upon slash- 
ing the appropriations for the Bureau of 
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Internal Revenue $30,000,000. Twenty- 
five million dollars of this amount were 
restored by the Senate, but a cut of 
$20,000,000 was finally agreed upon in 
conference and approved in both Houses. 
There was tremendous criticism of this 
action throughout the United States. 
The people realized that this was the 
Bureau responsible for ferreting out 
those unpatriotic citizens who had 
evaded their taxes even in times of war, 
and that a $20,000,009 reduction in 
the appropriations of the Bureau would 
necessitate the discharge of thousands 
of investigators, greatly decrease the 
effectiveness of the Bureau, cause a 
loss of revenue, and permit a number of 
evaders to escape their just tax burden. 

To counteract this unfavorable politi- 
cal reaction snoopers, who have been 
dignified with the name of investigators, 
were sent out to see what they could 
find on the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
They spent, according to their own state- 
ment, approximately 700 man-days in 
their so-called investigation, and what 
did they find? 

For’ one thing they found—and I 
quote: 

The present Commissioner is well equipped 
to do his job. 


They could not have found otherwise. 
The Honorable George J. Schoeneman 
became Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue on July 1, 1947, less than 1 year 
ago. He had previously served for 25 
years in the Bureau, during which time 
he had been Deputy Commissioner and 
Assistant Commissioner. He left the 
Bureau in 1945, to accept the position 
as Administrative Assistant to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, which he held 
until his appointment as Commissioner. 
He entered upon his duties at one of the 
most difficult periods in the history of 
the Bureau. 

Mr. Chairman, I can appreciate the 
magnitude of his task. It was my privi- 
lege at one time to serve as the head of 
the Tax Department of the State of Vir- 
ginia. I remember how arduous were 
those duties and yet they were insignifi- 
cant as compared with the operation of 
the Federal Bureau which has branch 
offices throughout the entire United 
States, is handling over 90,000,000 tax 
returns and is collecting over $43,000,- 
000,000 a year. Incidently, the cost of 
collecting this revenue was 43 cents per 
$100, as compared with $2.17 per $100 
in 1932, the last year of the previous 
Republican regime. 

The new Commissioner has had his 
problems. He testified before our com- 
mittee as follows: 

We were also faced with another diffi- 
cult personnel problem, by reason of the 
necessity of bringing our force in line with 
civil-service requirements. I am in full 
accord with the objectives of these require- 
ments, but we cannot ignore their effect upon 
our administrative problems. We now have 
approximately 11,915 war-service appointees, 
who must qualify through competitive ex- 
aminations if they wish to retain their posi- 
tions. This means that many are likely to 
be displaced by other persons with little or 
no training for our work, Many have already 
been displaced by civil-service employees 
from other agencies. The resulting atmos- 
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phere of uncertainty and fear of dismissal 
tends to reduce efficiency and morale. In 
the face of this situation, many of the more 
promising and aggressive of our war-serv- 
ice appointees are leaving the service to ac- 
cept offers in private industry. 


It is inevitable that instances of ineffi- 
ciency will exist in an organization of this 
magnitude, where so many of its em- 
ployees have no security in their em- 
ployment. 

But let us consider specifically what 
the investigators found. They discov- 
ered in the basement of the Bureau build- 
ing in Washington, five empty whisky 
bottles. Four of them were pint bottles, 
one a quart. Three were in one place, 
two in another. The investigators con- 
sidered them of such importance that 
they took pictures and presented them 
to our committee. There was no evi- 
dence as to who placed them there. 
They could just as easily have been 
placed there by custodial employees of 
the Public Buildings Administration, or 
others who had access to the building. 
But this has been used as evidence to in- 
dict a Bureau of 50,000 employees of 
drinking on the job. The charge is, of 
course, ridiculous and the attempt to 
smirch the name of the Bureau on the 
basis of such evidence is inexcusable. 

Again, the investigators complained 
of a snack bar. One little snack bar for 
5,000 people in the Bureaw building in 
Washington. It is not large enough to 
accommodate more than 100 people at 
any one time. Suppose everyone who 
went there spent as much as 20 minutes. 

In the 5 hours that it is open it could 
not possibly accommodate more than a 
fraction of the Bureau employees even 
if it were filled to capacity at all hours, 
which I am_sure that it is not. Why 
single out the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue in this respect, when every depart- 
ment of the Government, including our 
own legislative branch, maintains these 
quick-lunch counters for its employees. 
Not only is it the rule of government, 
but of private industry as well. 

The Training Division of the Bureau is 
criticized. Some employees, it is said, 
are far behind in returning their work 
papers in correspondence courses pur- 
sued by them for their own improvement. 
These employees are trying to train 
themselves to perform more technical 
work as well as to improve their efficiency 
in their particular jobs. True some of 
them are late in getting their papers 
back, but after all this work is done on 
their own time and not the Govern- 
ment’s time. They are not paid over- 
time wages to improve their knowledge. 
The surprising part is not that there are 
many who are late in getting in their 
papers, but rather that there are so many 
who have the ambition and energy to 
devote their off hours to serious study. 

Criticism was directed at the fact that 
two women employees in Newark, N. J., 
in order to report completion of their 
daily quota of work, had thrown 400 tax 
returns down a drain pipe. These 
women were discharged from the De- 
partment, prosecuted, convicted, and 
sentenced in the courts. What more 
could the Department have done? 
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It is pointed out that in Hartford, 
Conn., officials in the office of the col- 
lector of internal revenue had been in- 
dicted for violations of the Hatch Act. 
That the cashier in the office of the col- 
lector of internal revenue in Wilmington, 
Del., was recently convicted of embezzle- 
ment. It would seem from these cita- 
tions that the Bureau has been alert in 
discovering wrongdoing, and prompt in 
bringing the culprits to justice. 

Many of the so-called findings of the 
so-called investigators are based on con- 
fidential reports of the Bureau’s own field 
offices in which, as a matter of long- 
established practice, conditions which 
appear to need correcting are called to 
the attention of the officials in Wash- 
ington. To facilitate proper action, ab- 
solute frankness is the rule in the prep- 
aration of these reports. They are de- 
partmental memoranda for the use of 
Bureau officials and it is necessary to 
detail names and circumstances in order 
that a fair appraisal may be made. 
Manifestly, these reports are not writ- 
ten with a view toward publication. If 
they were, they would not serve the pur- 
pose intended. Many of these reports 
have been reproduced in full and released 
to the public press, to the injury of some 
faithful employees in the eyes of their 
associates as well as in their community. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, this political 
smear of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue has done more to destroy the mc- 
rale and efficiency of that Bureau than 
the $20,000,000 cut in revenue did last 
year. Cooperation of taxpayers is an 
essential element in the collection of 
taxes. We have close to 60,000,000 peo- 
ple in this country who pay one or more 
types of Federal taxes. Many of these 
taxes are complex in character and re- 
quire a considerable amount of coopera- 
tion and patience in their declaration 
and payment. Millions of these people 
are this very day standing in long lines 
in every major revenue office throughout 
the country seeking assistance in the 
filling out of tax forms. 

Unwarranted charges such as those 
which have been broadcast throughout 
the land shake the confidence of our 
people in the Bureau and in their Gov- 
ernment. Moreover, they discredit the 
efforts of approximately 50,000 employ- 
ees of the Bureau, who through the years 
by their industry, impartiality, and de- 
votion to duty have built up a reputation 
for honesty and efficiency, of which they 
are justly proud. It is deplorable that 
this reputation has been besmirched on 
such flimsy and trivial evidence. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Brexm]}. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, first I 
want to congratulate Mr. J. A. Krug, 
Secretary of the Interior, and Mr. Newton 
B. Drury, Director of the National Park 
Service, for so wisely spending part of 
the money which we appropriated for 
printing, in publishing the duofold de- 
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scribing and illustrating the Mound City 
Group National Monument which is lo- 
cated in Ross County and which is one 
of the five counties comprising the con- 
gressional district which I have the hon- 
or to represent. Iam pleased that public 
attention is thus being focused on this 
prehistoric group of Indian mounds in 
southern Ohio and I sincerely trust that 
the time is not far distant when some 
of the artifacts which have been removed 
from these mounds and which are at 
present reposing in the Ohio State Muse- 
um will be returned to the place from 
whence they came and displayed in a 
suitable museum which we hope to see 
erected at the site of the Mound City Na- 
tional Monument. I am pleased to re- 
port, Mr. Chairman, that plans for a suit- 
able museum building are included in the 
master plan of the National Park Service 
and I sincerely trust that material costs 
and a scarcity of materials may soon be 
overcome, and that the Congress will see 
fit to appropriate sufficient funds in or- 
der to construct a suitable building at 
this site and thus perpetuate this his- 
toric landmark to future generations. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, it is impossi- 
ble to include with my remarks the il- 
lustrations and photographs accompany- 
ing this duofold or the map drawn by 
Mr. H. L. Golder. However, I do want 
to include the written portion and sin- 
cerely trust that those who are inter- 
ested in our historic landmarks will take 
the time to not only read a description 
of this historic site but also to stop and 
pay us a visit on their way through Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio: 


Mowunp Criry Group NATIONAL MONUMENT— 
A PREHISTORIC GRoUP OF INDIAN MOUNDS 
In SOUTHERN OHIO 


THE HOPEWELL PEOPLE 


Before the first white man set foot upon 
the Western Hemisphere, over 450 years ago, 
an Indian civilization, scattered over the 
region of the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries and now referred to as the Hopewell 
culture, had flourished and disappeared. The 
term “Hopewell”, which archeologists have as- 
signed to these prehistoric Indians, comes 
from the Hopewell mound group, located in 
Ross County, Ohio, not far from Mound City 
Group National Monument. Being the first 
remains of its kind to be explored, the name 
of this site came to be applied to all other 
remains of the same prehistoric culture. The 
origin of the Hopewell people, one of the 
most advanced prehistoric societies north of 
Mexico, is not known, but probably as early 
as 1000 A, D. they had developed their highly 
specialized civilization in the area of southern 
Ohio. 

The Hopewell people are best known for 
their high artistic achievements and for their 
practice of erecting mounds of earth over the 
remains of their dead. From the extraor- 
dinary wealth of burial offerings found in the 
mounds, archeologists have learned a great 
deal about these prehistoric people. They 
were outstanding among the American In- 
dians as artists and craftsmen, and worked 
with a great variety of material foreign to 
Ohio. Copper from the Lake Superior re- 
gion was used for breastplates, head-dresses, 
earspools, and other ornaments and cere- 
monial objects. Stone tobacco pipes were 
beautifully carved to represent the bird and 
animal life around them. From obsidian, a 
volcanic glass brought from the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, they made delicately chipped cere- 
monial blades. Fresh water pearis from local 
streams, quartz and mica from the Allegheny 
Mountains, ocean shells from the Gulf of 
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Mexico, grizzly bear teeth from the West, 
all were used in making the beautiful and 
elaborate pieces buried with the dead. Pot- 
tery of excellent workmanship was made, and 
even woven fabric of bark and other wild 
vegetable fibers has been found, preserved 
through contact with copper objects. Ani- 
mal bone was used extensively, and wood 
must also have been important in the manu- 
facture of implements and utensils. 

The Hopewell people apparently lived in 
small villages near rivers and streams, often 
some distance from their mounds, which 
must have been used chiefly as ceremonial 
centers. Though it is believed that they 
knew how to raise corn and may have had 
simple gardens, their diet was augmented by 
the hunting of wild animals and the gather- 
ing of wild fruits and vegetables. Though 
their culture was widespread, and made use 
of materials obtained by travel and trade in 
distant parts of North America, the evidence 
of their remains suggests that they were a 
peaceful and more or less sedentary people. 
Possibly this was one of the reasons for the 
disappearance of their culture. But whether 
it was due to conquest by more warlike tribes, 
or disintegration from within, or a combina- 
tion of various factors, the Hopewell culture 
flowered for a period and then passed away. 


EXPLORATION AND EXCAVATION OF MOUND CITY 


The Mound City group consists of a rec- 
tangular earth enclosure approximately 13 
acres in extent, within which are located 24 
burial mounds. The earth walis of the en- 
closure vary in height from 8 to 4 feet, with 
an entrance or gateway on both the east and 
west sides. The largest mound in the group 
was described by early observers as 1714 feet 
high and 90 feet in diameter, but it is some- 
what smaller today. All the mounds are 
conical in shape, with the exception of one 
which is elongated. Just outside the en- 
closure are two additional mounds, and sev- 
eral depressions from which material was 
taken for constructing the walls and mounds. 

The site was mapped and partially exca- 
vated in 1846 by two explorers, E. G. Squier 
and E. H. Davis. The results of their ex- 
tensive survey of prehistoric earthworks, 
Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, appeared in 1848 in the first publication 
of the newly founded Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Although many of the mounds had 
been noticed by earlier explorers, the work of 
Squier and Davis was the first detailed study 
of the prehistoric structures in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and is a milestone in American 
archeology. 

The excavations at Mound City by Squier 
and Davis produced a great many spectacular 
objects, most interesting of which were a 
large number of stone tobacco pipes, many 
being realistically carved in the images of 
birds, animals, and the human head. These 
objects, first acquired by the Blackmore Mu- 
seum, in England, were later transferred to 
the British Museum, London. 

During the First World War the area com- 
prising Mound City was occupied by Camp 
Sherman. At the close of the war the Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society in 
1920 and 1921, conducted extensive excava- 
tions at the site, supplementing the infor- 
mation secured by Squier and Davis. A few 
years later the society restored the earth- 
works to their present appearance and devel- 
oped the tract into a State memorial. The 
final excavation of the site by the society 
brought to light many interesting details of 
the construction and purpose of the mounds, 
and yielded many fine artifacts typical of the 
Hopewell culture. Examples of these objects 
are now on exhibit in the Ohio State Museum 
at Columbus. 

Since Mound City was primarily a cere- 
monial center for the disposal of the dead, 
much of the information obtained from its 
excavation concerns the burial customs of 
the people. The site of each mound was orig- 
inally occupied by a wooden structure, which 
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was probably the scene of the last rites for 
the body. It is believed that after a suitable 
period of use this structure, probably a mor- 
tuary temple, was intentionally burned, per- 
haps with the idea of purification, or of al- 
lowing the spirit of the dead to escape to the 
spirit world. Then over the bones and the 
offerings left with the dead the mound was 
erected. This was a considerable task when 
one remembers the simple tools and equip- 
ment used by the Indians. Using only dig- 
ging sticks, or hoes of shell or animal shoul- 
der blades, they scraped up the earth, carried 
it in baskets or skins, and dumped it, load by 
load, on the slowly growing mound. It is 
obvious that only a small percentage of the 
Hopewell dead were buried in mounds, an 
honor possibly accorded only to persons of 
high rank. 

Archeologists discovered, in excavating 
Mound City, that they were not the first to 
disturb these ancient remains. In many of 
the mounds were found intrusive burials of 
another prehistoric people, accompanied by 
artifacts quite distinct from those of the 
Hopewellians, Another group of Indians had 
found the mounds a convenient and suitable 
place for the burial of their dead, and then 
they too left the region well before the white 
man came. 


MOUND CITY GROUP NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The 13-acre mound area and surrounding 
property, including 57 acres in all, was es- 
tablished as Mound City Group National 
Monument on March 2, 1923, by Presidential 
proclamation. Although Federal jurisdiction 
was transferred from the War Department to 
the National Park Service of the Department 
of the Interior in 1933, the Ohio State Arche- 
ological and Historical Society continued to 
administer the area until August 1, 1946. 

It is now one of the many areas of the 
National Park System, part of our national 
heritage, owned by the people of the United 


States and administered for them by the 


National Park Service. These outstanding 
scenic, historic, and scientific areas are to 
be found in all sections of the country, and 
are protected and preserved for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the people. 

Among the sites of prehistoric remains in- 
cluded in the National Park System are 
Ocmulgee National Monument at Macon, Ga., 
another great mound-builder site, and a 
number of outstanding ruins in the South- 
west, most famous of which is Mesa Verde 
National Park, Colo. 


HOW TO REACH THE MONUMENT 


Mound City Group National Monument is 
situated on the west bank of the Scioto 
River, 4 miles north of Chillicothe, Ohio. 
In leaving Chillicothe, the monument is 
reached by following United States Highway 
85 and State Highway 104. 


NEARBY POINTS OF INTEREST 


Southern Ohio is very rich in prehistoric 
Indian sites, some of the Hopewell culture, 
and some of other mound-builder cultures. 
A number of the most interesting of these 
have been set aside as State memorials un- 
der the custody of the Ohio State Arche- 
ological and Historical Society, including 
Fort Ancient, Fort Hill, Miamisburg Mound, 
Newark Earthworks, Seip Mound, and Serpent 
Mound. 

Interesting historical and archeological ex- 
hibits are contained in the museum of the 
Ross County Historical Society in Chillicothe. 
At the Ohio State Museum, Columbus, many 
of the objects excavated at Mound City and 
other Hopewell sites are on display. 

In the former Camp Sherman reservation, 
near Mound City, are two interesting Fed- 
eral institutions. One, the United States 
Industrial Reformatory, is a model correc- 
tional institution; the other, the United 
States Veterans’ Hospital No. 97, has been in 
operation since World War I, This area has 
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a long military history, Camp Sherman be- 
ing preceded by Camp ‘Logan of the Civil War 
and Camp Bull of the War of 1812. 

SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC 

Mound City is open to the public, free of 
charge, throughout the year, from 9 a. m. 
until dark. Information and literature relat- 
ing to the area may be secured without charge 
at the monument office. Organizations and 
groups will be given special service if ar- 
rangements are made in advance with the 
custodian. Archeological exhibits and other 
interpretive facilities are being planned for 
the benefit of the visitor. 

Communications or inquiries concerning 
the monument should be addressed to the 
Custodian, Mound City Group National 
Monument, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia [Mrs. Dovctas]. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, we 
talk so much about billions these days 
that sometimes we forget from where 
these billions come. They come from the 
people and the people need some con- 
sideration at this point. Shortly we will 
take up rent control in this House. I 
should like to read to the Members a 
resolution that was recently adopted by 
the United States conference of mayors: 

Whereas throughout most of the cities of 
the United States there exists a drastic hous- 
ing shortage; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of opinion of 
the larger cities of the United States that if 
rent control is discontinued a serious infla- 
tion in housing rentals would result; and 

Whereas such an inflation would work a 
hardship, particularly upon veterans and 
their families: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States confer- 
ence of mayors here assembled in annual 
conference urgently petition the Congress of 
the United States to extend the expiration 
date of the present Rent Control Act until 
present housing-shortage conditions are 
eliminated. 


I call attention to the fact that I am 
today introducing a rent-control bill 
which I feel would provide an adequate 
program if we are to extend rent controls 
until the housing shortage has been 
solved. Last year we were presented with 
a rent-control bill at the last minute. 
Neither Congress nor the President were 
ot time to properly study a very bad 
bill. 

In the hope that we can avoid this 
last minute approach to one of the most 
pressing problems in our economy, I have 
made a study of the present law under 
which we operate and have analyzed the 
rent-control bill which just passed the 
other body. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
Members to the fact that as yet we have 
not worked out a rent-control program 
to meet the needs of the country. 

I am today introducing my bill in the 
hope that if there are shortcomings in 
the committee bill, they can be rectified 
on the floor of the House. I hope that 
the Members will give some study to the 
rent-control bill which I am introducing. 

Important as ERP is to the peace of the 
world, it is not the immediate problem 
that confronts Mr. Brown and Mrs. Jones 
in our districts at home. What people 
down at the grass roots are confronted 
with are high prices and a short budget. 
This is the number one problem we will 
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be asked to account for in the coming 
election. 

We cannot possibly, if we begin a 
great over-all housing program today, 
eliminate the housing shortage in less 
than 2 years. To come in with a rent- 
control act that extends rent control for 
1 year is, to put it very politely, unrealis- 
tic, and to put it very bluntly, political 
chicanery. 

I am introducing today a rent control 
bill based on the experience we have had 
with the present law which has proved 
weak and unequitable. S. 2182 just 
passed by the other body is likewise in- 
adequate. 

My bill would extend rent control un- 
til June 30, 1950, at which time, if we 
immediately undertake a real housing 
program, the critical shortage may be 
ended. 

My bill provides for full criminal and 
civil enforcement sanctions. Without 
enforcement we cannot have effective 
rent control. 

My bill would again provide rent con- 
trols for permanent tenants living in res- 
idential and apartment hotels, and for 
tenants living in accommodations created 
by new construction and conversion of 
old units; for tenants in accommoda- 
tions held off the market between Febru- 
ary 1945 and February 1947, thus pro- 
viding protection for the several mil- 
lion persons whose dwelling units were 
decontrolled by the 1947 law. 

Included in this group are the 1,600,000 
families whose homes were decontrolled 
this past January by the so-called volun- 
tary lease device; 1,250,000 families living 
permanently in residential and apart- 
ment hotels, motor courts, tourist 
homes, and trailer camps and the thou- 
sands of tenants living in new units cre- 
ated by new construction and conversion 
of old units. 

This bill will provide protection for 
tenants from unwarranted evictions by 
requiring the landlord to give notice 
when eviction is sought to the local rent 
control office. This permits the local 
rent attorney to bring to the attention of 
the local court illegal evictions. 

In those cases where eviction is not the 
result of the shortcomings of the tenant 
but for reasons beyond his control, such 
as eviction for occupancy by the land- 
lord or a member of his family or by a 
purchaser or for remodeling, a 90-day 
waiting period is provided the tenant in 
which to find other shelter. 

This should ease the present heart- 
breaking and chaotic desperation in 
which thousands of tenants find them- 
selves. This condition is colorfully de- 
scribed in a recent letter I received from 
a constituent who said, “but eviction with 
no place to go is appalling and disas- 
trous to one’s physical and mental con- 
dition and has a destructive effect on the 
United States when this condition is 
prevalent throughout the country.” 

My bill also eliminated the 15-percent 
rent increases imposed on tenants by the 
so-called voluntary leases and rolls back 
these rents to their previous ceilings. 

It is generally agreed that to remove 
rent control in the face of the present 
housing shortage would be disastrous. 
This need is recognized by the resolution 
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calling for a continuance of rent control 
by the United States Conference of 
Mayors. 

If we are to have rent control it should 
be on a basis which treats all landlords 
and tenants alike. The other body in 
considering this question was faced with 
the dilemma of either permitting more 
15-percent leases to be imposed on some 
more tenants or eliminating those rent 
increases imposed by the 1947 law. The 
other body chose to open the gates to 
more rent hikes by the lease device. I 
say this scheme was bad under the 1947 
law, and I can see no reason to perpetu- 
ate it. If all landlords and tenants are 
to be treated generally alike we must 
eliminate these rent increases. 

If Congress thinks that rents should 
be raised 15 percent across the board 
why does it not have the courage to 
openly say so and provide for a 15 per- 
cent rent raise, rather than this half- 
baked unjust 15 percent lease device, 
which rightly creates such resentments 
among both landlords and tenants? 

My bill follows: 


H. R. 5823 


A bili to continue rent control until June 30, 
1950, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Housing and Rent Extension Act 
of 1948. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947 are amended by inserting 
the following immediately preceding title I, 
amendments to existing law: 


“DECLARATION OF PURPOSES 


“This act is hereby declared to be in the 
interest of the national defense and security 
and necessary to the successful completion 
of the present war. The Congress recognizes 
that an emergency exists with regard to 
housing accommodations due to the acute 
shortage of all types of housing, and espe- 
cially rental housing. 

“The purposes of this act are, during the 
transition period from war to peace, to sta- 
bilize rents for housing accommodations and 
prevent speculative, unwarranted, and ab- 
normal increases in rents for such accom- 
modations; to prevent unwarranted evictions 
because they would cause grave hardship to 
tenants and because unlimited evictions 
would render it extremely difficult to con- 
trol rents; to protect persons with rela- 
tively fixed and limited incomes, con- 
sumers, wage earners, investors, and vet- 
erans and other persons dependent on 
life insurance, annuities, pensions, and al- 
lowances granted to veterans attending 
school or learning trades, from undue im- 
pairment of their standard of living; to 
prevent the disruption of production due 
to the inability of employees to find adequate 
housing; to conserve scarce building mate- 
tials for housing and other essentjal con- 
struction; and to assist veterans to obtain 
adequate housing for themselves and their 
families.” 

Sec. 3. Section 1 (b) of title I of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947 is amended 
by inserting the following new paragraph 
(2) at the end of paragraph (1) thereof 
and numbering the old paragraphs (2) and 
(3) as paragraphs (3) and (4), respectively: 

“(2) Whenever in the judgment of the 
Rent Administrator there is, or is likely to 
be, a shortage in the supply of any materials 
or facilities needed for an increased supply 
of housing accommodations, he may by 
regulation or order allocate, or establish 
priorities for the delivery of, such materials 
or facilities in such manner, upon such 
conditions, and to such extent as he deems 
necessary and appropriate in the public in- 
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terest and to increase the supply of housing 
accommodations. The Rent Administrator 
may exercise any power or authority con- 
ferred upon him by this paragraph through 
such department, agency, or officer as he 
shall direct.” 

Sec. 4. Section 4 of title I of the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947 is amended by sub- 
stituting “June 30, 1950” for “April 1, 1948” 
wherever the latter date appears in said 
section, 

Sec. 5. Title II of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947, is amended by striking cut the 
subtitle “Declaration of Policy” and by strik- 
ing out all of section 201 and in lieu thereof 
inserting the following: 

“Sec. 201. The title “Housing Expediter” 
and the name “Office of Housing Expediter”’ 
referred to in the Veterans’ Emergency Hous- 
ing Act of 1946, as amended, and in the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, 
are hereby changed, respectively, to “Rent 
Administrator” and “Office of Rent Control”: 
Provided, however, That the powers, duties, 
and functions of said official and of said 
agency under the above or any other laws 
or Executive orders shall in no way be en- 
larged, diminished, or otherwise affected by 
virtue of such change of names: And pro- 
vided further, That any regulation, order, 
contract, or other action made, prescribed, 
issued, granted, or performed by or in respect 
of said official or agency shall (except to the 
extent expressly rescinded, modified, super- 
seded, or made inapplicable by or under 
authority of law) have the same force and 
effect as if such change of names had not 
been made: And provided further, That no 
suit, action, or other proceeding commenced 
by or against said official in his official ca- 
pacity or said agency shall abate by reason 
of such change of names; that judicial notice 
of such change of names shall be taken in 
all such suits, actions, or proceedings; and 
that said official and agency shall not be 
required to give notice to any party to such 
suit, action, or proceeding, or to any other 
person of said change of names.” 

Sec. 6. Section 202 of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947 is amended in the following 
respects: 

(a) Clause (1) of paragraph (c) is amended 
by striking out the first word “those” and in- 
serting after the word “accommodations” 
the following: “(other than dwelling units 
occupied by nontransient tenants) .” 

(b) Clause (2) of paragraph (c) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(2) any housing accommodation in any 
motor court, tourist home, or trailer camp 
(including trailer space) when such accom- 
modation is occupied by a transient guest.” 

(c) by striking out Clause (3) in its en- 
tirety. 

(da) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(f) The term ‘district court’ means any 
district court of the United States and the 
United States court for any Territory or other 
place subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States.” 

Sec. 7. Section 204 of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is amended in 
the following respects: 

(a) by striking out the language “March 
$1, 1948” and in lieu thereof inserting “June 
30, 1950”, 

(b) paragraph (b) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) During the period from the effective 
date of this act and ending on the date this 
act ceases to be in effect, the maximum rents 
for controlled-housing accommodations, un- 
less and until changed by the Rent Ad- 
ministrator in accordance with subpara- 
graph (5) of this paragraph, shall be the 
rents fixed by the Rent Administrator deter- 
mined as follows: 

“(1) For housing accommodations for 
which a maximum rent was in effect on 
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March 31, 1948, the maximum rent shall 
continue to be such maximum rent; 

“(2) For housing accommodations not in- 
cluded within the definition of ‘controlled 
housing accommodations’ as this definition 
read prior to amendment, the maximum rent 
shall be the higher of (a) the rent generally 
prevailing in the defense-rental area for 
comparable accommodations on the maxi- 
mum-rent date for such area, plus due allow- 
ance, where new construction is involved, 
for general increases in the cost of con- 
struction in the area from 1939 until the 
date the construction is or was completed; 
(b) the maximum rent last in effect for such 
housing accommodations under Federal rent 
control. 

“(3) For housing accommodations which 
were exempted from control pursuant to the 
second proviso to section 204 (b) of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, 
as section 204 (b) read prior to amendment 
by the Housing and Rent Extension Act of 
1948, the maximum rent shall be the last 
maximum rent in effect for such housing 
accommodations under Federal rent control 
prior to the execution of the lease under 
section 204 (b): Provided, however, That the 
landlord may continue to charge the rent 
specified in a lease complying with section 
204 (b), prior to amendment, for the entire 
month in which this act takes effect. ; 

“(4) For housing accommodations recon- 
trolled pursuant to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (e) of this section, the maximum rent 
shall be the maximum rent established by 
the Rent Administrator in the order or 
regulation of recontrol. 

“(5) The Rent Administrator may, by 
regulation or order, make such adjustments 
in the maximum rents established under 
subparagraphs (1), (2), (3), and (4) of this 
subsection (b) as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes and provisions of this title.” 

(c) By striking out the language of para- 
graphs (c), (d), (e), and (f) in their entirety 
and in lieu thereof inserting the following: 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, the Rent Ad- 
ministrator shall make general adjustments 
in the maximum rents in effect or established 
in any defense-rental area for such relevant 
factors as he may determine and deem to 
be of general applicability in respect of such 
accommodations, including increases or de- 
creases in property taxes, other costs, or 
income, within such defense-rental area, 
whenever in his judgment the maximum 
rents in the area are not generally fair and 
equitable to landlords of any substantial 
and well-defined class of housing accommo- 
dations. For the purpose of making such 
determinations the Rent Administrator 
shall, from time to time, cause accounting 
surveys of operating experience under rent 
control to be made in the various defense- 
rental areas and he shall compare the 
operating experience of landlords under rent 
control with their operating experience in 
the years 1939 and 1940. 

“(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, the regula- 
tions and orders of the Rent Administrator 
may contain such classifications and differ- 
entiations, and may provide for such adjust- 
ments and reasonable exceptions ds in his 
judgment are necessary or proper in order 
to effectuate the purposes of this act. 

“(e) Whenever the Rent Administrator 
finds with respect to any substantial and 
well-defined class of housing accommoda- 
tions in any defense-rental area, whether or 
not previously controlled or decontrolled, 
that (1) the demand for such accommoda- 
tions is in excess of the supply, and (2) that 
the rents for such accommodations have 
risen or are threatening to rise in a manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of this act, 
and (3) that local governmental officials are 
unable or are unwilling to stabilize rents at 
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levels consistent with the purposes of this 
act, he may by regulation or order establish 
such maximum rents for such accommoda- 
tions as will in his judgment be generally 
fair and equitable and will effectuate the 
purposes of this act: Provided, however, That 
if the accommodations brought under con- 
trol have previously been decontrolled, the 
Rent Administrator shall not establish new 
maximum rents for them which are lower 
than the last maximum rents they had when 
previously controlled. 

“(f) Whenever the Rent Administrator 
finds with respect to any substantial and 
well-defined class of housing accommoda- 
tions in any defense-rental area that (1) the 
supply of such accommodations is substan- 
tially in balance with demand, and (2) that 
the removal of rent control will not result 
in rent increases inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of this act, he is authorized and di- 
rected, by regulation or order, to remove such 
accommodations from control. 

“(g) The Rent Administrator is authorized 
and directed to create in each defense-rental 
area, or such portion thereof as he may des- 
ignate, a local advisory board, each such 
board to consist of not less than five mem- 
bers who are citizens of the area and who as 
a@ group are representative of the affected in- 
terests in the area, to be appointed by the 
Rent Administrator, from recommendations 
made by the respective governors: Provided, 
That in any case where the governor has 
made no recommendations for original ap- 
pointments to local boards or appointments 
to fill vacancies, within 30 days after request 
therefor (subsequent to March 31, 1948) 
from the Rent Administrator, the Rent Ad- 
ministrator shall without such recommen- 
dations appoint the original members of 
such boards or such members as may be 
required to fill vacancies. The Rent Admin- 
istrator shall immediately subsequent to 
March 31, 1948, screen the membership of 
the boards to determine if their membership 
complies with the standards set forth in this 
section and shall promptly take steps to ef- 
fectuate any change in the membership of 
any board necessitated by this provision. 

“(h) The Rent Administrator shall fur- 
nish the local advisory boards suitable office 
space and stenographic assistance and shall 
make available to such boards any records 
and other information in the possession of 
the Rent Administrator with respect to the 
establishment and maintenance of maximum 
rents for housing accommodations in the 
respective defense-rental areas which may be 
requested by such boards. 

“(i) The local advisory boards shall have 
the following powers: (1) To make recom- 
mendations to area rent offices for increases 
or decreases in maximum rents in individual 
adjustment cases; (2) after public hearings, 
to make recommendations to the Rent Ad- 
ministrator with respect to the decontrol of 
the defense-rental area or any portion 
thereof; (3) after public hearings, to make 
recommendations to the Rent Administrator 
with respect to the adequacy of the general 
rent level in the area; (4) to make recom- 
mendations with respect to the operations 
generally of the area rent office, with par- 
ticular reference to hardship cases; (5) to 
exercise such functions for educational, ad- 

ministrative, and compliance purposes as are 
delegated by the Rent Administrator. 

“(j) Within 30 days after receipt of any 
recommendation of a local advisory board, 
such recommendation shall be approved or 
disapproved or the local board shall be noti- 
fied in writing of the reasons why final action 
cannot be taken in 30 days. The Rent Ad- 
ministrator or any area rent director receiv- 
ing a recommendation from a local advisory 
board shall give full and careful considera- 
tion to such recommendation and to any data 

accompanying it, but the responsibility for 
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deciding any matter so presented shall rest 
solely with the Rent Administrator or the 
area rent director, as the case may be.” 

Sec. 8. Section 205 of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947 is amended in the follow- 
ing respects: 

(a) by striking out the subtitle 
covery of Damages by Tenants”, 

(b) by striking out the language of the sec- 
tion in its entirety and in lieu thereof in- 
serting the following: 

“Sec. 205. (a) The Rent Administrator is 
authorized to make such studies and in- 
vestigations, to conduct such hearings, and 
to obtain such information as he deems 
necessary or proper to assist him in prescrib- 
ing any regulation or order under this act, 
or in the administration and enforcement of 
this act and regulations thereunder. 

“(b) The Rent Administrator is further 
authorized, by regulation or order, to require 
any person who rents or offers for rent or 
acts as broker or agent for the rental of 
any housing accommodations, to furnish 
any such information under oath or affirma- 
tion or otherwise, to make and keep records 
and other documents, and to make reports, 
and he may require any such persons to per- 
mit ‘the inspection and copying of records 
and other documents, and the inspection of 
defense-rental area housing accommoda- 
tions. The Rent Administrator may admin- 
ister oaths and affirmations and may, when- 
ever necessary, by subpena require any such 
person to appear and testify or to appear and 
produce documents, or both, at any desig- 
nated place. 

“(c) For the purpose of obtaining any in- 
formation under subsection (c), the Rent 
Administrator may by subpena require any 
other person to appear and testify or to 
appear and produce documents, or both, at 
any designated place. 

“(d) The production of a person’s docu- 
ments at any place other than his place of 
business shall not be required under this 
section in any case in which, prior to the re- 
turn date specified in the subpena issued 
with respect thereto, such person either has 
furnished the Rent Administrator with a 
copy of such documents (certified by such 
person under oath to be a true and correct 
copy), or has entered into a stipulation with 
the Rent Administrator as to the informa- 
tion contained in such documents. 

“(e) In case of contumacy by, or refusal 
to obey a subpena served upon, any person 
referred to in subsection (e), the district 
court for any district in which such person 
is found or resides or transacts business, 
upon application by the Rent Administrator, 
shall have jurisdiction to issue an order re- 
quiring such person to appear and give tes- 
timony or to appear and produce documents, 
or both; and any failure to obey such order 
of the court may be punished by such ocurt 
as a contempt thereof. The provisions of 
this subsection shall also apply to any per- 
son referred to in subsection (d). 

“(f) Witnesses subpenaed under this sec- 
tion shall be paid the same fees and mileage 
as are paid witnesses in the district courts 
of the United States. 

“(g) No person shall-be excused from 
complying with any requirements under this 
section because of his privilege against self- 
incrimination, but the immunity provisions 
of the Compulsory Testimony Act of February 
11, 1893 (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 49, sec. 46), 
shall apply with respect to any individual 
who specifically claims such privilege. 

“(h) Any person subpenaed under this 
section shall have the right to make a record 
of his testimony and to be represented by 
counsel,” 

Src. 9. Section 206 of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947 is amended by striking out the 
entire language of the section and in lieu 
thereof inserting the following: 


“Re- 
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“Sec. 203 (a) It shall be unlawful, re- 
gardiess of any contract, agreement, lease, or 
other obligations heretofore or hereafter en- 
tered into, for any person to demand or 
receive any rent for controlled housing ac- 
commodations, or otherwise to do or omit to 
do any act, in violation of any of the provi- 
sions of this act, or of any regulations, 
orders, or requirements thereunder, or to at- 
tempt or agree to do any of the foregoing. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to remove or attempt to remove from any 
controlled housing accommodations the ten- 
ant or occupant thereof or to refuse to renew 
the lease or agreement for the use of such 
accommodations, because such tenant or oc- 
cupant has taken, or proposes to take, action 
authorized or required by this act or any 
regulations, order, or requirement there- 
under. 

“(c) It shall be unlawful for any officer or 
employee of the Government, or for any ad- 
viser or consultant to the Rent Administrator 
in his official capacity, including members of 
local advisory boards, to disclose, otherwise 
than in the course of official duty, any in- 
formation obtained under this act, or to use 
any such information for personal benefit. 

“(d) Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to require any person to offer any 
housing accommodations for rent. 

“(e) Whenever in the judgment of the 
Rent Administrator any person has engaged 
or is about to engage in any act or practice 
which constitutes or will constitute a viola- 
tion of the provisions of Section 206 of this 
Act, he may make application to any Fed- 
eral, State, or Territorial court of competent 
jurisdiction, for an order enjoining such act 
or practice, or for an order enforcing compli- 
ance with such provision, and upon a showing 
by the Rent Administrator that such person 
has engaged or is about to engage in any 
such act or practice a permanent or tempo- 
rary injunction, restraining order, or other 
order shall be granted without bond. 

“(f) Any person who willfully violates 
any provision of section 206 of this act, and 
any person who makes any statement or en- 
try false in any material respect in any 
document or report required to be kept or 
filed pursuant to any regulation or order 
issued under section 205 of this act shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be subject to a 
fine of not more than $5,000, or to imprison- 
ment for not more than 2 years in the case 
of a violation of subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion and for not more than 1 year in all 
other cases, or to both such fine and impris- 
onment. Whenever the Rent Administra- 
tor has reason to believe that any person is 
liable to punishment under this paragraph, 
he may certify the facts to the Attorney 
General, who may, in his discretion, cause 
appropriate proceedings to be brought. 

“(g) The district courts shall have juris- 
diction of criminal proceedings for violations 
of this section, and, concurrently with State 
and Territorial courts, of all other proceed- 
ings under section 206 of this act. Such 
criminal proceedings may be brought in any 
district in which any part of any act or 
transaction constituting the violation oc- 
curred, Other proceedings may be brought 
in any district in which any part of any 
act or transaction constituting the violation 
occurred, and may also be brought in the dis- 
trict in which the defendant resides or trans- 
acts business, and process in such cases may 
be served in any district wherein the de- 
fendant resides or transacts business or 
wherever the defendant may be found: Pro- 
vided, however, That all suits under para- 
graph (i) of this section shall be brought in 
the district or county in which the defend- 
ant resides or has a place of business, an 
office, or an agent. Any such court shall 
advance on the docket and expedite the dis- 
position of any criminal or other proceedings 
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brought before it under this section. No 
costs shall be assessed against the Rent 
Administrator or the United States Govern- 
ment in any proceeding under this act. 

“(h) No person shall be held liable for 
damages or penalties in any Federal, State, 
or Territorial court, on any grounds for or 
in respect of anything done or omitted to 
be done in good faith pursuant to any pro- 
vision of this act or any regulation, order, 
requirement, or agreement thereunder, not- 
withstanding that subsequently such provi- 
sion, regulation, order, requirement, or 
agreement may be modified, rescinded, or 
determined to be invalid. In any suit or 
action wherein a party relies for ground of 
relief or defense upon this act or any regu- 
lation, order, requirement, or agreement 
thereunder the court having jurisdiction of 
such suit or action shall certify such facts 
to the Rent Administrator. The Rent Ad- 
ministrator may intervene in any such suit 
or action. 

“(i) Any person who receives any payment 
of rent in excess of the maximum rent pre- 
scribed by this act, or any regulation or order 
issued thereunder, or fails to refund any 
rent payments in accordance with any order 
under this act, shall be liable to the person 
from whom he receives such payment, or to 
whom he fails to refund such payment, for 
reasonable attorney's fees and costs as deter- 
mined by the court, plus liquidated damages 
in the amount of (1) $50, or (2) three times 
the amount by which the payment or pay- 
ments received exceed the maximum rent 
which could lawiully be received, or three 
times the amount which was not refunded, 
whichever, in either case, may be the greater 
amount: Provided, That the amount of such 
liquidated damages shall be the amount of 
the overcharge or overcharges if the defend- 
ant proves that the, violation was neither 
willful nor the result of failure to take prac- 
ticable precautions against the occurrence of 
the violation. Suit to recover such amount 
may be brought in any Federal, State, or 
Territorial court of competent jurisdiction 
within 1 year after the date of such violation, 
If the tenant either fails to institute any 
action under this subsection within 30 days 
from the date of the occurrence of the viola- 
tion or is not entitled for any reason to bring 
the action, the Rent Administrator may in- 
stitute such action on behalf of the United 
States within such 1-year period. If such 
action is instituted by the Rent Adminis- 
trator, the tenant shall thereatter be barred 
from bringing an action for the same viola- 
tion or violations. For the purpose of de- 
termining the amount of liquidated damages 
to be awarded to the plaintiff in an action 
brought under this subsection all violations 
alleged in such action which were committed 
by the defendant prior to the bringing of the 
action shall be deemed to constitute one vio- 
lation, and the amount received or retained 
in connection with such one violation shail 
be deemed to be the aggregate amount re- 
ceived or retained in connection with ail 
violations. A judgment in an action under 
this paragraph shall be a bar to a recovery 
under this subsection in any other action 
against the same defendant on account of 
any violation with respect to the same plain- 
tif prior to the institution of the action in 
which such judgment was rendered.” 

Sec. 10. Section 209 of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1847, is amended by striking 
out the language of the section in its entirety 
and in lieu thereof inserting the following: 

“(a) So long as the tenant continues to 
pay the rent to which the landlord is en- 
titled, so tenant shall be removed from any 
housing accommodations, by action to evict 
or to recover possession, by exclusion from 
possession, or otherwise, nor shall any person 
attempt such removal or exclusion from pos- 
session, notwithstanding that such tenant 
has no lease or that his lease or othe? rental 
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agreement has expired or otherwise termi- 
nated, and regardiess of any contract, lease, 
agreement, or obligation heretofore or here- 
after entered into which provides for entry 
of judgment upon the tenant’s confession for 
breach of the covenants thereof or which 
otherwise provides contrary hereto unless: 

“(1) under the law of the State in which 
the action or proceeding is brought the ten- 
ant is (A) violating the obligation of his 
tenancy (other than an obligation to pay 
rent higher than rent permitted under this 
act or an obligation to surrender possession 
of such housing accommodations) or (B) 
is committing a nuisance in such housing 
accommodations or using such housing ac- 
commodations for an immoral or illegal pur- 
pose or for other than living or dwelling pur- 
poses; 

“(2) the landlord seeks in good faith to 
recover possession of such housing accom- 
modations for his immediate and personal 
use and occupancy as housing accommoda- 
tions, or for the immediate and personal use 
and occupancy as housing accommodations 
by his father, mother, grandfather, grand- 
mother, son, or daughter: Provided, however, 
That where the housing accommodations are 
a part of a multiple unit structure or prem- 
ises owned or leased by a cooperative cor- 
poration or association, the tenant may not 
be evicted unless at the time eviction is 
sought at least 80 percent of the tenants of 
the dwelling units in the structure or prem- 
ises have purchased stock or other evidence 
of interest in the cooperative or association 
entitling them to possession of their respec- 
tive dwelling units by virtue of a proprietary 
lease or otherwise. 

“(2) the landlord seeks in good faith to 
recover possession of such housing accommo- 
dations for the immediate purpose of sub- 
stantially altering, remodeling, or demolish- 
ing them and replacing them with new con- 
struction, and the altering or remodeling is 
reasonably necessary to protect and conserve 
the housing accommodations and cannot 
practically be done with the tenant in occu- 
pancy, and the landlord has obtained such 
approval as may be required by Federal, 
State, or local law for the alterations, re- 
modeling, or any construction planned; or 

“(4) the housing accommodations are non- 
housekeeping, furnished housing accommo- 
dations located within a single dwelling unit 
not used as a rooming or boarding house and 
the remaining portion of which is occupied 
by the landlord or his immediate family. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act, the United States or any State or 
local public agency may maintain an action 
or proceeding to recover possession of any 
housing accommodations operated by it 
where such action or proceeding is author- 
ized by the statute or regulations under 
which such accommodations are adminis- 
tered: Provided, That nothing in this subsec- 
tion shall be deemed to authorize the main- 
tenance of any such action or proceeding 
upon the ground that the income of the oc- 
cupants of the housing accommodations ex- 
ceeds the allowable maximum unless such 
income, less any amounts paid to such occu- 
pants by the Veterans’ Administration on 
account of service-connected disability or 
disabilities, exceed the allowable maximum. 

“(c) No person shall take any action to 
execute a judgment of eviction entered by 
any court in conformity with paragraphs 
(2), (3), and (4) of subsection (a) of this 
section until 90 days after the judgment was 
entered. 

“(d) Every notice to a tenant to vacate 
or surrender possession of housing accommo- 
dations shall state the ground under this 
section upon which the landlord relies for re- 
moval or eviction of the tenant and the facts 
necessary to establish the existence of such 
ground. A written copy of such notice shall 
be given to the area rent office within 24 
hours after the notice is given to the tenant. 





“No tenant shall be removed or evicted 
from housing accommodations by court proc- 
ess or otherwise, unless at least 10 days (or, 
where the ground for removal or eviction is 
nonpayment of rent, the period required by 
the local law for notice prior to the com- 
mencement of an action for removal or evic- 
tion in such cases, but in no event less than 
3 days) prior to the time specified for sur- 
render of possession and to the commence- 
ment of any action for removal or eviction, 
the landlord has given written notices of 
the proposed removal or eviction to the ten- 
ant and to the area rent office, stating the 
ground under paragraph (a) of this section 
upon which such removal or eviction is 
sought, the facts necessary to establish the 
existence of such ground, and specifying the 
time when the tenant is required to sur- 
render possession. 

“Where the ground for removal or evic- 
tion of a tenant is nonpayment of rent, every 
notice pursuant to this paragraph (d) shall 
state the rent for the housing accommoda- 
tions, the amount of rent due and the rental 


_ period or periods for which such rent is due. 


“If judgment for possession is sought by 
virtue of a confession of judgment or a war- 
rant of attorney authorizing confession of 
such judgment against the tenant, the date 
of commencement of the action as referred 
to in this section shall be deemed to be the 
date of filing in court the first papers in the 
proceedings for the entry of such judgment. 

“(e) The Rent Administrator may inter- 
vene in any action or proceeding mentioned 
in this section for the purpose of advising the 
court concerning the meaning or application 
of his regulations and in the interest of se- 
— uniformity in the applications of this 
ac ha 

Sze. 11. Section 210 of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, is amended by striking out 
“Housing and Rent Act of 1947;” and sub- 
stituting “Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as 
amended; ”*. 

Src. 12. Section 202 of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(g) The provisions of title Ii as herein 
amended shall cease to be in effect on June 
30, 1950, except that as to offenses commit- 
ted, or rights or liabilities incurred, prior to 
such termination date, the provisions of this 
title and all regulations, orders, and require- 
ments issued thereunder shall be treated as 
still remaining in force for the purpose of 
sustaining any proper suit, action, or prose- 
cution with respect to any such rights, lia- 
bility, or offense.” 

Sec. 13. This act shall become effective on 
the first day of the first calendar month fol- 
lowing the month in which this act is en- 
acted. 

Src. 14. Section 211 of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947 is amended by striking out 
the words “but shall not be applicable to 
the District of Columbia” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “including the 
District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 15. The Housing and Rent Act of 1947 
is amended by adding the following new sec- 
tion after section 213: 


PROCEDURE AND REVIEW 


“Sec. 214 (a). The Rent Administrator 
shall provide by appropriate reguiations, 
when an interested person so requests, for a 
review by himself of the denial in whole or in 
part by any area rent director of a petition 
for adjustment of rent or a determination of 
any area rent director reducing or fixing the 
maximum rent for any housing accommo- 
dations. 

“(b) Any determination of the Rent Ad- 
ministrator on an individual petition for ad- 
justment of rent or any order entered by him 
reducing or fixing the maximum rent for con- 
troiled housing accommodations shall be re- 
viewable on complaint of an interested per- 
son in the United States district court for 
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the district in which the housing accommo- 
dations are located. The review shall be 
upon the basis of the record before the Rent 
Administrator, which the Rent Administra- 
tor shall certify to the court within 30 days 
after he is served with the complaint. No 
order reviewed in the foregoing manner shall 
be enjoined, set aside, in whole or in part, 
or modified unless the complainant estab- 
lishes to the satisfaction of the court that the 
order is not supported by substantial evi- 
dence or is not in accordance with law. 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HInsHAw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate very much indeed the courtesy 
of the chairman of the subcommittee 
and his fellow members in giving me 
the time to speak under the general de- 
bate on their bill. It has been very 
difficult, indeed, to obtain time under 
the rules to render to the House even 
a partial summary of the report of the 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board 
(S. Rept. 949). Therefore, I am par- 
ticularly grateful to the gentleman from 
New Jersey and to the gentleman from 
Virginia. It may interest the House to 
know that as the Subcommittee on Com- 
bat Aviation of the Congressional Avia- 
tion Policy Board, we had as advisers 
to that subcommittee, General of the 
Army H. H. “Hap” Arnold, Mr. Ralph 
S. Damon, representing the scheduled 
air lines, Rear Adm. Louis DeFlores, of 
the United States Naval Reserve, a dis- 
tinguished scientist, Lt. Gen. James 
H. “Jimmie” Doolittle of the United 
States Air Force Reserve, Mr. J. H. Kin- 
delberger, representing the aircraft in- 
dustries, Prof. Clark B. Millikin, another 
scientist of very great renown, and his 
coileague, Prof. William R. Sears, Mr. 
Earl F. Slick, who represented the non- 
scheduled air-cargo carriers, and the 
famous Adm. John H. “Jack” Towers, 
United States Navy, now retired, Col. 
Roscoe Turner of World War I fame, and 
a speed flyer of note, representing the 
fixed-base operators, and Mr. J. Carlton 
Ward, Jr., President of the Fairchild 
Engine & Manufacturing Co., who is 
head of the not-so-well-known but ex- 
ceedingly important NEPA project. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for the 
attention of the Members so that I may 
present some facts on our National De- 
fense Establishment. These facts, as I 
gathered them during months of close 
study and conversations with scores of 
Officials and officers including the very 
top levels in all services, shocked me. I 
believe they will amaze and horrify you 
and the country, as they did me and my 
associates on the Aviation Policy Board 
who helped me make the study. It was 
as members of the Congressional Avia- 
tion Policy Board that we looked inside 
our Military Establishment and found 
certain basic failures which must be 
speedily corrected if we are to be properly 
prepared should a great emergency, God 
forbid, again occur. 

I have the honor to be vice chairman 
of the board and chairman of its combat 
aviation subcommittee. We were assist- 
ed by the council I have just mentioned 
composed of the foremost authorities 
on national defense and especially in air 
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power. Our report recently was pre- 
sented to the Congress, on March 1. In 
view of the world situation, I am reluctant 
to expose the weaknesses in our national 
defense which the testimony presented 
to us definitely revealed. It would be 
easier to sit silently and have an abiding 
faith that all is well and that there is 
nothing to worry about. But as a Mem- 
ber of the Congress with responsibilities 
to the people and to my own conscience, 
I cannot be silent and see the strength 
of our national defense, the defense for 
which Congress has appropriated up- 
ward of $10,000,000,000 for the present 
fiscal year, frittered away by confusion, 
neglect, and failure to provide the com- 
prehensive over-all planning that is 
implicit in the policies laid down by the 
Congress. 

Yet, that is what is happening today. 
We passed an act for unification, coor- 
dination, and synchronization, and for 
an end to costly, inefficient duplication, 
overlapping and conflicting duties and 
operations. Instead, we are now getting 
triplification. 

Rivalries among the armed services 
that marked passage of the Unification 
Act continue. We found that some brass 
hats, instead of getting down to brass 
tacks are bogged down in controversy. 

There is controversy and lack of de- 
cisive action over who is to do what, and 
the tragic result is that our country is 
not getting a full dollar of effective pre- 
paredness for every dollar spent. 

Think of it! In the present state of 
world affairs, when sparks may be struck, 
even accidentally, which could easily 
flare into open warfare, a well-knit, com- 
prehensive meeting of minds among the 
topmost defense planners on major pol- 
icies has not yet been developed. 

Of course, that is a shocking, deplor- 
able situation. Why, your Aviation Pol- 
icy Board was confronted with two plans 
for air power—one for the Navy and one 
for the Air Force—with the missions to 
be performed by each service still in 
dispute. 

Obviously, there can be no sensible 
planning on air power, which we now 
so desperately lack, until there is an 
over-all unified plan of action. 

It is equally plain there can be no ra- 
tionalization of defense appropriations 
until there is produced by the high com- 
mand of the armed forces a unified plan 
of action. 

Without a unified plan of action, 
Spelled out in detail so each service may 
know what it is to do, and detailed plan- 
ning to provide and support the various 
operations, it is the opinion of your Avi- 
ation Policy Board that much of the 
budgeted appropriations for the armed 
forces would be a huge waste of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

I am confident this Congress will not 
tolerate negligence in defense planning. 
Members of our Appropriation Commit- 
tee, I am sure, know what I am talking 
about, because they too have intimate 
knowledge of the defense situation and 
the controversies among the services. 

I am also confident that Secretary of 
Defense Forrestal is striving earnestly to 
produce a unified plan of action for the 
defense establishment, but, my col- 
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leagues, he needs our help. I noted by 
the paper last evening and again this 
morning that Secretary Forrestal is call- 
ing the Joint Chiefs of Staff together 
over the weekend, in order to make a de- 
termination, if that be possible, of the 
proper allocation of roles and missions 
in the armed services. 

President Truman, as Commander in 
Chief of the armed forces, should act 
at once to see that the present danger- 
fraught situation is corrected. Some 
forthright orders to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff from the President—orders to get 
together and get on with a unified plan 
of action—are needed now. 

On the matter of unified plan of ac- 
tion, our Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board, among other observations, had 
this to say: 

Under the National Security Act of 1947, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are charged with 
the obligation of preparing such plans. It 
is our view that the Secretary of Defense 
and the President should exert whatever 
pressure is required to make certain of their 
accomplishment. 

We are not unaware of the fact that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, who individually repre- 
sent the three separate services, may find it 
difficult to prepare truly coordinated and 
integrated plans. The loyalty of adherence 
to its traditions is understandable, but un- 
yielding adherence to service loyalties at the 
expense of national security is a luxury the 
Nation no longer can afford. 


It is alarming enough to see that uni- 
fication of the armed services is not be- 
ing accomplished with the wisdom and 
speed that we had hoped for in passing 
the authorizing legislation. But other 
vital factors are involved. The cost of 
national defense has stopped its post- 
war downward trend and it now going 
up. 

Here are some facts I suggest re- 
membering as we drive to cut down the 
cost of Government: 

The Bureau of the Budget reported 
that nearly 80 percent of the 1948 fiscal 
year budget was allotted to the preven- 
tion, prosecution, and liquidation of wars. 

That statement interested me greatly 
and so I asked to have a copy of the 
Budget Bureau’s statement. The five 
mentioned categories, with amounts in- 
volved and percentages of the whole, 
are as follows: 


Fiscal year 1948 Federal budget 
| 


| Percent 
of total 








Category Amount 








Billions 











National defense._................-. $10. 491 28.1 
Veterans’ services and benefits.....- 7. 469 20. 2 
Interest on public debt_............. 5. 125 13.9 
International affairs and finance....-. 4. 301 11.6 
SE icesknatinctcambiedeacasitamaed 2. 063 5.6 

Total these 5 categories_......- 29. 359 79.3 
All other functions of Government... 7. 641 20.7 

Total budget, 1947-48_......--|....--.--- | 100 


Now, Mr. Chairman, get this state- 
ment: All the other functions of the Gov- 
ernment put together in the 1948 budget 
total $7,641,000,000, or 20.7 percent. 
There you have a situation, Mr. Chair- 
man, which confronts our country in a 
most important way. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I desire 
to insert the statement and tables that 
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were prepared by the Bureau of the 
Budget to which I have referred: 
ANALYSIS OF FEDERAL BupGeT EXPENDITURES, 
1900-1948 

The two attached tables trace the develop- 
ment of Federal budget expenditures from 
1909, when they were $500,000,000, through 
the peak of over $100,000,000,000 in 1945, 
and down to the present estimate of $37,000,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1948. Figures are 
shown for five major categories which re- 
late largely to prevention, prosecution, or 
liquidation of wars—national defense, vet- 
erans’ services and benefits, interest on the 
public debt, international affairs and finance, 
and tax refunds. As the tables show, ex- 
penditures for these major functions weigh 
heavily in the total budget. During some 
of the years most greatly influenced by World 
Wars I and Il, these expenditures have ac- 
counted for over nine-tenths of the total 
budget. In other years, they have also ac- 
counted for a substantial proportion of the 
budget, except during the 1930’s when the 
sharp rise of relief and other expenditures 
on account of the economic emergency in- 
creased the proportion of non-war-related 
expenditures. 

From 1900 to 1948, the total budget ex- 
penditures have increased manyfold. Ex- 
penditures in the five major categories un- 
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der consideration account for a great deal 
of this increase. Furthermore, it. is unlikely 
that they will decrease in the near future 
to the same extent as they did after World 
War I. In fiscal 1948, these five functions 
aggregate $29,400,000,000—-79 percent of the 
estimated total budget expenditure of $37,- 
000,000,000. 


LIMITATIONS ON DATA 


In using the attached tables, it should be 
borne in mind that, although the five func- 
tions for which specific figures are shown are 
largely war-related, expenditures~ would 
also continue to some extent for these pur- 
poses under long-term peacetime conditions. 
For example, tax refunds would still be 
made in peacetime, but not at the levels in- 
duced by wartime revenue collections and 
expenditures for the State Department would 
be necessary in peacetime. On the other 
hand, the non-war-related functions in- 
clude certain expenditures which were for 
war purposes, particularly during the World 
War II period. 

Similarly, the figures have some short- 
comings from the standpoint of classifica- 
tion and precision, particularly for the ear- 
lier years. From 1939 through 1948, the fig- 
ures shown at present are according to the 
Budget functional classification. For preced- 
ing years, an effort has been made to roughly 
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group data available in the Budgets and An- 
nual Reports of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in accordance with the present Budget 
classification. This effort has been only par- 
tially successful, but it is felt that the main 
trends can be discerned from the figures pre- 
sented. 

For the years preceding 1939, the coverage 
for the several major categories is roughly as 
follows: 

National defense: Includes War Depart- 
ment (military) and Navy Department ex- 
penditures, plus expenditures during the 
World War I period by such agencies as the 
Railroad Administration, Shipping Board, 
War Finance Corporation, etc. 

Veterans’ services and benefits: Figures 
largely correspond to functions of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Interest on the public debt and tax re- 
funds: Data correspond to present Budget 
definitions. 

International affairs and finance: Figures 
confirmed to State Department expenditures, 
except for World War I period for which pur- 
chases of obligations of foreign governments 
are included. The loans to foreign govern- 
ments during World War I in part served the 
same purpose as the lend-lease program of 
World War II, which is included in the na- 
tional defense figures (and amounts to about 
$50,000,000,000) . 


TaBLE A.—Analysis of Federal budget erpenditures, fiscal years 1900-1948, 5 major functions 


Total budget 


Fiscal year expendi- 


National 
defense 


602 
110 
548 
997 
581 
929 
680 
647 
591 
586 
578 
656 
696 
734 
733 
703 
648 
540 
711 
914 
937 
1, 030 
1, 074 


12, 697 
18, 515 
6, 403 
5, 116 
3, 373 
3, 295 
3, 049 
3, 063 
3, 098 
2) 974 
3, 103 
3, 299 
3, 440 
3, 652 
4, 535 
3, 864 
6, O11 
7, 010 
8, 666 
8,177 
7, 239 
9, 027 


acta sisasnesiogs 
cee ceee 


Veterans’ 
services and 
benefits 


{Amounts in millions of dollars] 


5 major functions 


Interest on 
public 
debt 


International 
affairs and 
finance 


Tax refunds 





235 
324 
332 
646 
686 
747 
676 
741 
772 
786 
806 
812 
821 
040 
985 
863 
557 
607 

2, 350 

1, 137 
581 
559 


! Figures for this and preceding years are not readily obtainable. 


All other functions 


Subtotal, 5 functions 


Percent of 
total budget 
expenditure 


Percent of Amount 


total budget 
expenditure 


Amount 








12, 326 
18, 055 
5, 834 
4, 367 
2, 704 
2, 655 
2, 438 
2 411 
2 417 
2 305 
2. 375 
2 413 
2, 380 
2) 491 
2, 408 
2, 286 
1, 930 
2, 234 
4, 085 
3, 014 
2, 656 
2, 661 


SrNwes 


— ee 
oe 
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Taste A.—Analysis of Federal budget expenditures, fiscal years 1900-1948, 5 major functions—Continued 


’ : sve 
[Amounts in millions of dollars] 


5 major functions All other functions 





. Total budget Subtotal, 5 functions 
Fiscal yeat — National Veterans’ Interest on | International — Percent of 
jalan services and public affairs and Tax refunds Percent of Amount total budget 

benefits debt finance Amount total budget expenditure 


} expenditure 
| 





1, 497 551 1, 041 50 3 34.7 6, 067 65.3 
6, 370 564 1,111 140 60. 5, 490 39. 9 
26, 843 556 1, 260 632 29, 386 85. 4, 904 14.3 
79, 702 70, 031 605 1, 813 232 72, 76 91. 6, 941 7 
95, 573 83, 724 744 2, 610 280 87, 65: 91. 7, 920 
100, 398 84, 526 2, 094 3, 622 677 92, 736 92. - 7, 662 
45, O12 4, 414 4, 748 1, 464 58, 7: 92. : 4, 957 
14, 451 7, 373 4, 957 6, 669 36, 506 85. ¢ 5, 544 
10, 401 7, 469 5, 125 4, 301 29, 359 79. § 7, 641 














? Estimated. 


Source: Based on Budget documents and annual reports of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


TaB_e B.—Analysis of Federal budget expendittres, fiscal years 1900-1948—percent of total erpenditures ty major functions 


| Percent of total budget 


Total budget 

Fiscal year— expenditures 
(in millions) National 

defense 


Veterans’ 
| services and 
benefits 


| International 


eet | affairsand | Tax refunds 
I | finance 


Subtotal, 5 All other 
functions functions 








36. 7 | 7. 
525 39. 6. 
485 37. 6. 

517 39. 

584 45. 

567 43. 

570 43. : 

579 42. 
1908 659 44. 6 
1909 694 44. 
1910 694 40. 
1911 691 41. 
‘ 690 41. 
725 40. 
735 40. 
761 39. 
1916 734 41. 
1917 1, 978 30. 
1918 12, 697 56. 
1919 18, 515 73. 
1920 6, 403 62. 
5, 116 50. 
3, 373 27. 
3, 295 20. 
3, 049 21. 
3, 063 19. 
3, 098 18. 
2, 974 19. 
3, 103 21. 
3, 299 21. 
3, 440 21. ; 
3, 652 20. 
4, 535 15. 
3, 864 16. 
6, O11 9. 
7, 010 10. 
8, 666 10. 
8, 177 11. 
7, 239 14. 
9, 027 11. 
9, 297 16. 
13, 765 46. 
34, 290 78. 
79, 702 87. 
95, 573 87. 
100, 398 84. 
63, 714 70. 
34. 
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1 Figures for this and preceding years are not readily obtainable, 
2 Estimated. 


Source: Based on Budget documents and annual reports of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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In examining the national defense 
tem in the 1949 budget now under con- 
sideration it was soon learned that 
neither the total amount nor the sepa- 
rate allotments to the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, bore any real relation to the 
requirements of the services as stated by 
them to my subcommittee. 

In fact it was obvious that a gross 
amount had been selected—$10,098,000,- 
000—and then that amount had been 
arbitrarily whacked up between the three 
armed services in proportions determined 
by the Bureau. These amounts were 
then allocated to the services anc they 
in turn were told to prepare budget state- 
ments within the shares allotted. 

Consequently the budget estimates now 
before our several Subcommittees on 
Appropriations having to do with the 
armed services are almost wholly un- 
realistic, and the separate justifications 
bear only a resemblance to their require- 
ments. That statement should be quali- 
fied by the fact that the budget for the 
Department of the Army is closer to 
reality than that of the Navy or of the 
Air Force. 

Of course, there is an extenuating cir- 
cumstance; nameiy, the Unification Act 
of 1947 was being passed at the time those 
budgets were being prepared in the de- 
partments and hence some arbitrary ac- 
tions may have been necessary pro tem.; 
and naturally it has taken some time for 
the new national defense set-up to fit it- 
self into its new groove. 

Our Board, being an Aviation Policy 
Board, called for statements of require- 
ments of the air arms of the services early 
last October. We received the same pres- 
entations that were made to other con- 
gressional groups, and we then asked for 
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figures. We had great difficulty in ob- 
taining understandable figures, as they 
were presented in terms of a 70-group 
program for the Air Force and a 10,385- 
plane program for the Navy. 

The next step was an attempt to find 
out what those terms really meant. In 
due course we extracted the fact that the 
“70-group program” meant 20,541 air- 
craft for the Air Force, and the “10,385- 
plane” program for the Navy meant in 
reality 14,500 aircraft, total 35,041 air- 
craft. 

The next step was an attempt to find 
out what those figures meant in terms of 
some common denominator of annual 
procurement of aircraft. Naturally the 
procurement figures must be extended 
over a period of some number of years, 
and meantime consideration had to be 
given to side-door procurement by with- 
drawal of war surplus aircraft from co- 
coon storage. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Are we given to un- 
derstand that the 35,000 aircraft is the 
number we now have on hand? 

Mr. HINSHAW. No; that is the com- 
bined target programs of the Air Force 
and the Navy for the future, as pre- 
pared by those services separately. 

Mr. DONDERO. Over what period of 
time? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Over a period of 5 
years. The gentleman will be interested 
to know that the Soviets are estimated 
to have a considerably larger air army 
than those figures for the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the common denom- 
inator chosen was the “airframe pound.” 
An airframe pound is a unit of weight 


Expenditures, current and estimated budget, by fiscal years, in billions of dollars 


Plan A (111,000,000 airframe pounds) 
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of an airplane without engines, acces- 
sories, or spare parts. It is suitable as 
a term relating to an air striking force 
as well as being suitable for measuring 
aircraft procurement and aircraft pro- 
duction. The term “aircraft” by itself 
can mean a very small aircraft or a very 
large one. Numbers of aircraft in any 
one category are important but the most 
practical and suitable common denom- 
inator for all kinds, sizes, numbers, and 
types of aircraft is the number of pounds 
of airframe involved. 

Having decided upon a common de- 
nominator it was then neccssary to get 
the figures of the Navy and Air Force 
coordinated first into pounds of airframe 
and then into dollars of annual procure- 
ment budgets. That was achieved in 
due course and tables were prepared ac- 
cordingly. At that point we discovered 
that thus far we had been talking only 
about aircraft procurement budgets. 

No mention had been made of the ad- 
ditional personnel, subsistence, main- 
tenance, and so forth, that would be re- 
quired if the air arms of the services were 
to be expanded to the sizes that the 
Navy and Air Force declared were re- 
quired. 

So a running series of budget esti- 
mates to include all costs of the Navy 
and the Air Force, over the period of 
years required to bring them up to 
strength, including statements of con- 
tract authorizations, was requested. 

The following statements of budget 
estimates is without the contract au- 
thorizations required, merely for the sake 
of brevity and clearer reading. It is 
taken from page 9 of our National Avia- 
tion Policy Report. The table is as fol- 
lows: 


Plan B (63,000,000 airframe pounds) 











Particulars Prot, 
1949 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | Leveloff| 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 | Level off 
Army: Total appropriation for Army !_.................- 3.12 3.12 8.12 8.12 3.12 8.12 3.12 3.12 3.12 3.12 3.12 8.12 8.12 
Navy: 
Appropriations for aircraft procurement -_............- 28 . 52 95 1,39 1.28 1.30 1.20 45 . 67 . 88 - 96 - 96 . 96 
Total appropriations for naval aviation ?............-- 73 1. 20 1.75 2. 08 2.05 2.00 2.00 . 96 1.31 1.42 1. 50 1.50 1.50 
Total appropriations for Navy ?....-.............---- 4.13 4.80 5.75 6. 48 7. 30 7. 80 8.00 4.46 6.11 5. 22 5.45 5. 50 5. 50 
Air Force: 
Appropriations for aircraft procurement .............- 12 Ni 1.70 2.40 3.00 3. 50 3. 20 - 80 1.7 2.40| 2.70 2.70 2.00 
Total appropriations for Air Force ?............-....- 3,10 3. 50 5. 20 6. 50 7.30 7. 80 7. 50 3. 50 5. 20 6. 50 6.70 6. 80 6.10 
Total armed services: 4 
Appropriations for aircraft procurement_............-- .40 1.32 2. 65 3. 7! 4. 28 4, 80 4.40 1,25 2. 37 3. 28 3. 66 3. 66 2.96 
Total appropriations for aviation 3. 83 4.70 6.95 8. 58 9. 35 9. 80 9. 50 4.46 6. 51 7.92] 820 8. 30 7.60 
‘Total appropriations for armed services_...........--. 10.35 | 11.42] 14.07!] 16.10) 17.72] 18.72 18.62} 11.08] 13.43] 14.84] 15.27] 15.42 14.72 
Current procurement cost of aircraft transferred from | 
shoraee teameeeiion 8... ce {1.84]} [2.00] BE i, 2 BI eat ial casa tne ecsicgiliar (2. 00} | I. 84])-------- a-eenen-[oe= wan a-|ennnnno ann 
National budget other than armed services.__..........-- 26. 88 5.00 | 25.00) 25.00} 25.00] 25.00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 / 25.00) 25.00] 25.00 25. 00 
Total national budget, exclusive of UMT and ERP-..---.- 37.23 | 36.42 | 39.07) 41.10 | 42,72 3. 72 43.62 | 36.08 | 38.43 | 39.84] 40.27] 40.42 39. 72 
Ce rr rere - aeensninnecsesaciandumnbeon . 88 1.58 2.01 2.01 1.75 1.75 . 88 1. 58 2.01 2.01 1.75 1.75 
European relief program__....-...--......-.---...-.------ 50 4.00 5.24 3. 57 2. 47 Oe entbincsee 4.00 5. 24 3. 57 2. 47 We Snctinctegae 
Projected national budget, including armed services, 
I Ee iia ctieebinimicuaeinditiidscawoe 37.73 | 41.30 | 45.89) 46.68] 47.20} 46.09 45.37 | 40.96 | 45.25 | 45.42) 44.75 | 42.79 41. 47 
1 Above figures for Army do not include costs of government or relief in occupied areas, nor civil functions of the Corps of Engineers. a 
2’ The total appropriation figures for naval aviation do not include pay, allowances, subsistence, medical care, ete., of uniformed personnel, whereas the similar figures for 
Air Force do include such pay and support of uniformed personnel. ‘The figures for the total appropriations for Navy do include pay and support of all uniformed personnel of 


the Navy. 


5 These figures represent the current cost of replacement of aircraft transferred from storage to operation. 
* These figures represent estimates for establishment and operation of military training facilities, 


Mr. Chairman, at this point I shall 
insert a brief statement from our report 
which will describe the plans A and B 
referred to in the tables: 

PLAN A 

From the information made available to 
the Board by the Air Force and by the Navy 
separately, it would appear that the initial 





strength necessary to mount promptly an ef- 
fective, continuing, and successful air of- 
fensive against a major enemy, is what is 
termed the Air Force 70-group program of 
20,541 aircraft, plus the Navy program of 
14,500 aircraft, total 35,041 aircraft. At the 
level-off period in 1953 these programs would 
require thereafter an annual Air Force pro- 
curement of 86,000,000 airframe pounds and 


an annual Navy procurement of 25,000,000 
airframe pounds—total, 111,000,000 airframe 
pounds annually. 

PLAN B 


Based on the same sources of information, 
the strength necessary to prevent the loss of 
a@ war upon the outset of hostilities appears 
to be the same program outlined in plan A 
above, but without reserve aircraft, which 
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means a combined Air Force and Navy avia- 
tion procurement of 63,000,000 airframe 
pounds annually. For the purpose of com- 
parative budget study (see tabulations) we 
have assumed that the combined annual pro- 
curement of 63,000,000 pounds might be di- 
vided into approximately 45,000,000 for the 
Air Force and 18,000,000 for the Navy. This 
plan is designed to provide a force sufficient 
to (a) withstand an initial blow intended 
to cripple the United States, (b) form the 
basis for a strong Territorial defense, and (c) 
provide effective retaliation, but not a sus- 
tained offensive action. Under this plan it 
is estimated that the aircraft manufacturing 
industry would require a year longer to reach 
the volume of aircraft production necessary 
to cope with attrition, than it would under 
plan A, 


In the meantime it became obvious 
that a difference of opinion amounting 
to almost private hostility existed be- 
tween the Navy and the Air Force as to 
which of them was to be responsible for 
certain roles and missions. This differ- 
ence developed when the question was 
asked of them whether or not the state- 
ments of requirements as presented had 
been approved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The answer by each of them was a 
reluctant “No.” 

It then developed that the reason the 
figures had not been approved by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff was that there was no 
agreement between the Joint Chiefs as to 
the assignment of roles and missions of 
the respective services. 

Finally the reason behind this dis- 
agreement came out in the fact that the 
Unification Act of 1947 was somewhat 
ambiguous in certain respects, and that 
the Executive Order of the President No. 
9877 which further defines the roles and 
missions of the armed services differs 
from the Navy’s interpretation of the 
law so the Navy chose to disregard the Ex- 
ecutive order of the President where the 
order, as the Navy sees it, differs with 
the law. 

Plainly, the seat of the conflict lies in 
the fact that the Unification Act was 
passed in the first instance. No one in 
this Chamber will forget the lobby job 
that was done to prevent its passage un- 
til certain changes were made in the 
language. The fight continues and rages 
downtown now and perhaps the only way 
to settle it is to amend the act. Mean- 
time the very able and distinguished 
Secretary of Defense has his hands full 
and needs to be supported in his efforts 
for unification. 

The controversy revolves, principally, 
around the question as to whether the 
Air Force is to be solely responsible for 
the strategic bombing mission or whether 
the Navy should have a part or, as some 
claim, all of that mission. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I observed in the 
press this morning that Secretary For- 
restal is said to be calling a meeting of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff over ‘the week 
end to try to do something with this very 
problem that the gentleman has been 
working on for a long time and is now 
talking about. Can the gentleman give 
us any idea, beyond anything we have 
seen in the press, as to what may be in 
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contemplation in connection with that 
rather belated action? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I know that the Sec- 
retary has been wrestling with this prob- 
lem for a long time, as have the Mem- 
bers of our Board, and I believe that he 
has now come down to the point where 
he may have received full authority from 
the President to order that this question 
be settled, and settled now. It must be 
settled now. He has stated, as I under- 
stand the report in the press, that the 
Joint Chiefs are to meet over the week 
end for this very purpose, and that if 
they themselves are unable to reach 
agreement, that he will make the deci- 
sion himself. Our Subcommittee on 
Combat Aviation informed all of them 
put together that if they were not able 
to settle the controversy it was going to 
have to be settled in the Congress of the 
United States as the only other place 
and the last resort for its settlement. 
We, of course, here, are not qualified 
as military experts and we should not 
have to settle that question. It should 
be settled by the Joint Chiefs themselves, 
but if they cannot settle it, we will. 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I am quite sure that all of 
us who supported the so-called Unifica- 
tion Act did so in the hope that we would 
avoid duplication of effort, and that we 
would be better assured of getting a 
dollar’s worth of national security for 
a dollar spent. I do think it is high time 
that something be accomplished in that 
direction, and I want to commend the 
gentleman for calling the attention of 
the House and the country, in the very 
able way that he has, to this very impor- 
tant problem. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the gentle- 
man. ‘ 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It is my un- 
derstanding that one of the major bases 
of controversy which has prevented an 
agreement by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is the extent to which the Navy will use 
air power in prosecuting naval opera- 
tions. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It is principally the 
extent to which the Navy shall use stra- 
tegic bombing in its efforts. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Well, that is 
not the information that comes to me. 
The controversy goes beyond strategic 
bombing. But, the other basis of dis- 
agreement is the use of the Marine Corps. 
The gentleman has said that if the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff cannot agree on the proper 
correlation of these various types of serv- 
ice, the Congress must. I want to remind 
the gentleman that the Congress did de- 
clare its policy with respect to naval 
operation and the use and function of 
the Marine Corps in the unification act, 
and that any agreement which the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff reached should be in 
conformity with the provisions of that 
act and not in violation of it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That may be true, 
but if the gentleman will examine the 
act again, he will find that there are cer- 
tain ambiguities in the act. For example, 
in the act the strategic bombing mission 
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is assigned to the Air Force but, on the 
other hand, in the Navy section of the 
act, the Navy is permitted to use any 
type of weapon or miSsile or other means 
of carrying on war and, of course, the 
Navy interprets that to mean that they 
are entitled to engage in strategic bomb- 
ing. There is where the controversy 
arises and, of course, that is an evident 
ambiguity. It may be necessary to de- 
lineate the real intent in the law. But 
certainly the President, as Commander in 
Chief of the armed forces of the United 
States, should write an Executive order 
further defining the missions and roles 
in such a way that there shall be no 
conflict between the several branches of 
the service. It should not be up to us 
to decide who shall do what. 

In that controversy are involved several 
billions of dollars of budgets over the 
years to come. So we come right back 
to the subject of budgets and appropria- 
tions. 

As both services now claim that mission 
there is a very large duplication in the 
stated requirements of the services for 
aircraft and, by the Navy, for super air- 
craft carriers, and auxiliary vessels, 

When your Aviation Policy Board saw 
this controversy clearly, we demanded a 
unified plan of action. None was forth- 
coming as none has or can be properly 
prepared until either the Congress or the 
President or both decide which service is 
to do what. 

Meantime, however, we have urged and 
there is now in process, we believe, a 
study to determine what may be the 
right answer. The meeting that was 
announced by the Secretary for this week 
end is no doubt a part of that study. 
Upon that answer can be based a proper 
budget for the National Defense Estab- 
lishment. 

We have demanded that this deter- 
mination and the corresponding budgets 
be prepared by June 30, 1948, at the 
latest, so that proper budgets for the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force may 
be presented to the Congress before ad- 
journment of this session. 

In the meantime, however, it is quite 
obvious to your Aviation Policy Board 
that over the next 5 or 6 years, or 
until the world calms down into a stable 
and permanent peace, there must be 
material increases in the military budg- 
ets. It only needs to be pointed out 
that today we are living off the sur- 
pluses of World War II. We are taking 
out of storage about 45,000,000 pounds of 
airframe per annum and procuring 
about 18,000,000 pounds. In about 2 
years the effective storage aircraft will 
have been withdrawn completely and 
from then on our air services will de- 
crease in strength unless provision for de- 
liveries at that time are made now. You 
cannot turn the aircraft manufacturing 
industry off and on like a spigot. It takes 
time to build up capacity. It takes more 
than a year to double the production 
rate. The rate must be tripled and more 
to break even on air power 2 years from 
now, let alone to improve upon our air 
power. 

So it is the opinion of your Aviation 
Policy Board that additional contract 
authority be granted now in the 1949 
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budgets, but that the air arms must 
come up with a properly unified state- 
ment of requirements. 

Let us turn then to the total budgets 
of the armed services as carried in our 
report (S. Rept. 949) and note that 
without unification, these budgets call 
for budget increases from-50 percent to 
70 percent for the armed services. 

Then add to them all of the other 
functions of Government including uni- 
versal military training and ERP which 
have not as yet been authorized and 
add to them the more recent requests for 
funds for the Orient, for Greece and 
Turkey, and you have staggering re- 
quirements coming up for the future. 

Then remember that only five major 
categories of expenditures account for 80 
percent of the 1948 budget. A bit of men- 
tal arithmetic will show that in the fu- 
ture these five categories may easily 
mount to better than 85 percent of the 
enlarged budgets. 

In other words, if all of these requested 
items be included in the Federal budgets 
of the future, even if savings through 
real unification can be effected, that por- 
tion of the budget devoted to prevention, 
prosecution, and liquidation of wars will 
come close to five-sixths or six-sevenths 
of the total annual Federal expenditures, 
leaving one-sixth or one-seventh to carry 
on all of the other, the domestic, func- 
tions of Government. 

Plainly it is time now to call a halt and 
to reexamine that five-sixths of the Fed- 
eral budget. The Department of Na- 
tional Defense is doing that for its part 
right now. It must not only examine the 
controversial question of roles and mis- 
sions, it must examine the question of 
how big a force is needed in what com- 
ponents and how to raise and train re- 
serve armies of what needed size. 

The State Department and the Presi- 
dent might find new and better ways to 
bring about strength and recovery in 
Europe and Asia at less expense to the 
United States. Other questions should 
be examined with great care too. The 
United States might be laid into ruin and 
subservience to a dictator by defeat in 
war, but it can defeat itself without a war 
by spending itself into bankruptcy and 
chaos. 

Therefore we must have 100-percent 
efficient employment of the tax dollar 
everywhere that a tax dollar is spent in 
order that we may not be defeated by 
anyone, including our own selves. 

Mr. Chairman, I have an editorial that 
appears in the Lafayette Courier and 
Journal of Lafayette, Ind., of March 8, 
1948. Lafayette is in the congressional 
district so ably represented by our dis- 
tinguished majority leader (Mr. Hat- 
LECK]. The editorial reads: 

DEFENSE AS UNIT 

According to reports from Washington, a 
terrific undercover struggle is going on in 
the House over peacetime military conscrip- 
tion. Powerful lobbies are exerting every 
means to force the UMT bill out of the Rules 
Committee, where it has been bottled up 


ter having been approved by the Armed 
Services Committee. 

UMT is one of the hottest issues facing 
Congress and most Members likely hope they 
will not be compelled to vote on it in an 
election year, 
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It is to be hoped that UMT will not be con- 
sidered independently, but rather as a part 
of the entire national defense picture. It is 
estimated that UMT, if adopted, will even- 
tually cost the Nation at least $7,000,000,000 
@ year. Others, equally concerned with the 
Nation’s safety, believe we should develop 
the world’s greatest air force. The Navy 
has been contemplating new supercarriers 
and other expansions. Still others are con- 
vinced that we cannot maintain our spot in 
the sun unless we direct our principal atten- 
tion toward several phases of scientific re- 
search and development. The costs of these 
various programs have not all been estimated, 
but they would run into many, many bil- 
lions. And there are some who believe our 
national budget is already at the point of 
ruining and enslaving the Nation. 

What is to be done? Do we want, or need, 
all the defensive developments enumerated? 
Can we afford them? Which is the more im- 
portant? It would appear that we cannot 
arrive at the right answer unless all of them 
are studied in their relation to each other 
and to the times and needs. Taking up UMT 
or any other one singly might lead to serious 
mistakes being made. Why not study our de- 
fense problems as a unit and act accordingly? 


That is sound advice. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, you would not have 
known in the work of the subcommittee 
that there was a minority and a majority 
party. The chairman of the committee 
was very patient and very considerate 
and dealt fairly with the members of 
his own party as well as ours. The other 
members of the committee were likewise 
helpful in every way that they could 
be, as well as the secretary of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Hobbs. We agreed on every- 
thing in the report so far as appropria- 
tions were concerned. I had not planned 
to say anything about it, and had in- 
tended to let it speak for itself. But I 
saw a press release which made me feel 
that perhaps I should say something 
with reference to the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, the country and the 
Congress have, within the past 2 days 
through press releases emanating from 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
and making public the report of investi- 
gators of the committee, been treated to 
a new low in party politics in the vicious 
and unwarranted attack upon the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue of the Treasury De- 
partment. Within my memory, and cer- 
tainly during my service in this body, 
I have never witnessed such wantonness 
and irresponsibility on the part of a 
committee of this House. 

What is known as the Investigating 
Committee of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue was conceived in malice and 
utter lack of constructive purpose, and 
the report of its investigators to the 
Appropriations Committee, and the press 
releases issued by that committee, based 
on the report of the investigators, is in 
keeping with the original notion of the 
investigators and the results desired to 
be obtained by those determined to do 
injury to the Bureau regardless of the 
facts. 

When last year the Bureau, according 
to an informed press and highest officials 
in a position to know, properly resisted 
an unjustified cut in its budget for the 
fiscal year 1948, it sealed its doom with 








the Committee on Appropriations. By 
incontrovertible proof officials of the 
Treasury and of the Bureau established 
as an over-all proposition that for each 
$1 spent by it $20 in revenue was col- 
lected. An excellent business proposi- 
tion for anyone. What industry in the 
country would not like a similar deal; 
that is, to be assured if it put up $1 it 
would receive in return for that expendi- 
ture $20. Every informed person on the 
subject was convinced that for the year 
1948 it was bad business to cut the Bureau 
appropriations. But it had to be cut, so 
said the powers of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, and cut it was, the re- 
duction being approximately $20,000,009. 
This resulted in the separation from the 
service of many examining agents who 
had been but recently trained for their 
jobs and who were engaged in checking 
the fat returns of the war years bristling 
with additional taxes due the Govern- 
ment from all types of taxpayers, and 
some of them, indeed, many of therm of 
the black-market type. The honest 
taxpayers of the country were shocked 
by the reduction act. An informed press 
cried out against it. But those re- 
sponsible for legislation ignored facts and 
carried to finality the unbusinesslike cut. 
And, witness if you will, the juvenile at- 
tempt on page 8 of the committee report 
to justify last year’s cut. 

The report of the committee abounds in 
generalities, conclusions, but no proof. 
But it has served as the basis for the 
Smearing press release of the committee. 
It did not have the effrontery to include 
in the report made to this House the un- 
fair and wholly false charges against the 
Bureau which they included in their press 
release. 

Here are some of the utterly false 
charges emunating from the release: 
Drinking of intoxicating liquors while on 
duty; sleeping on the job; inefficiency 
of employees; and other similar charges. 
The investigators do not name the em- 
ployees who were drinking on duty; they 
do not name the 2 employees out of the 
5,600 who slept on duty. In what respect 
employees were found to be inefiicient is 
likewise not specified by the investiga- 
tors. Words, words, but no _ proof. 
Everybody put under suspicion but no- 
body specifically charged. Very small 
procedure, indeed. But puerile and con- 
temptible as the charges are which ap- 
peared in the press, they also have a se- 
rious side, in which every honest tax- 
payer in this country is interested. Such 
charges, although generally known to be 
untrue by informed people, cannot help 
but injuriously affect the morale of the 
Officials and employees of the Bureau 
who have so loyally and successfully col- 
lected the revenues of this country, and 
did so in that manner to finance the two 
World Wars.in which the country has 
been engaged. Such charges must give 
aid and comfort to taxpayers who are 
not inclined to cooperate in the payment 
of their just taxes. Such unfounded 


charges are wholly on the side of the tax 
chiselers and evaders. The record of the 
Bureau over the years in dealing with the 
tax crooks is too well known to dwell 
upon here, other than to call attention 
to the fact that such record puts back 
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in the teeth of those responsible for the 
charges the utterly false implications 
conveyed. 

As I have indicated, the approach of 
the investigators was antagonistic to the 
Bureau. They went into the Bureau with 
a chip on their shoulders. They were 
interested in small things, as evidenced 
by the type of the charges. They were 
not concerned with any major problems 
that might have been confronting the 
Bureau. They were looking for empty 
whisky bottles in the basement. They 
were trying to find out how many em- 
ployees drank coffee during office hours, 
and who was leaving the building 5 min- 
utes before closing time. Not one ma- 
jor revenue problem was tackled by these 
investigators. 

A governmental agency with the 
splendid reputation of the Bureau must 
have some redeeming procedures, but in 
the report of the investigators you will 
find no mention or discussion of such 
qualities. The investigators went out 
to get “small stuff,” anything that could 
be used as the basis for a smear cam- 
paign, be it truth or fiction, and no one 
will deny they lived up to that purpose. 

I know it cannot be successfully dis- 
puted that the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue has always been regarded as one 
of the most efficiently operated govern- 
mental agencies. It deals with the pub- 
lic in its activities to a greater degree 
than any other public agency. It has 
been singularly free from scandal, con- 
sidering the nature of its activities. The 
keymen of the organization are largely 
career employees and are professional 


men, being lawyers, accountants, econo- 
mists, engineers, and so forth. I can- 
not but feel the overwhelming majority 
of the Members of the House feel out- 


raged at this smear attempt. All Mem- 
bers have dealings with the Bureau for 
their constituents. I have never heard 
from any Member of this House any 
criticism of inefficiency on the part of 
the Bureau or its officials and employees. 
I know that the Members of this House 
believe in fair dealing. Therefore, they 
cannot feel other than embarrassed over 
the conduct of these investigators, which 
conduct I am now complaining of. Such 
petty conduct and charges should have 
no place here. As I have noted, the in- 
vestigators instead of attempting a con- 
structive job appear to have spent their 
time and the money of the taxpayers in 
snooping in the basement of the build- 
ing in search of empty whisky bottles, 
or key-hole peeping to catch someone 
taking a nap, or following some employee 
to the coffee bar, and other like petty 
procedure. 

Even the committee has paid little at- 
tention t6 the recommendation of their 
investigators that the 1949 budget be cut 
$3,000,000, when it has recommended in 
its report a cut of $530,000. 

The committee—page 11 of the re- 
port—recommends the Hoover Commis- 
sion on Organization undertake an in- 
vestigation at the earliest opportunity 
of the Bureau’s activities. I am sure 
that the officials of the Bureau will wel- 
come any fair investigation and will fur- 
nish all possible assistance just as it was 
ready and willing to do in the investiga- 
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tion I am discussing, and as it has done in 
the very recent investigation by the Joint 
Committee on Federal Taxation which 
was made practically concurrently with 
this investigation. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes 
to state for the information of the Com- 
mittee that the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] has used 1 hour 
and 28 minutes; the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary], 31 minutes. 

Mt. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWoORTH]. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary] and the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Bates], as I understand it, 
seek to minimize the laxity, inefficiency, 
and waste of time, effort, and money in 
the operation of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue both here in Washington and 
in the field, as reported by Appropria- 
tions Committee investigators. 

The: Bureau of Internal Revenue, Mr. 
Chairman, may not be the worst of- 
fender in this respect. In the light of 
the investigators’ report, however, its 
negligence would seem to merit censor- 
ship even from those hardened to the 
principle that it is proper to maintain 
thousands of excess workers on the Fed- 
eral pty roll, providing they vote right 
at election time. 

Take the matter of working hours in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue as re- 
ported by the investigators. Working 
hours are apparently supposed to be 
from 8:15 a. m, to 4:45 p. m, with a 30- 
minute lunch period and two additional 
10-minute rest periods’ morning and 
afternoon, known as “coffee time,” when 
personnel are permitted to go to the 
snack bars for coffee and other refresh- 
ments. 

The investigators report that lunch 
periods are usually very much extended 
and that over an hour is often consumed 
in respect to the 10-minute rest periods. 
No check is made by the Bureau. The 
investigators point out that if we apply 
this waste of time as an average to 5,066 
employees on the Bureau pay roll as of 
July 1, 1947, it will result in the loss of 
5,488 hours per day, or 171,500 days per 
year. This is equivalent to the loss of 
$2,200,000 per year. 

The investigators also report great loss 
of time in Washington due to the daily 
exodus of personnel from the Bureau 
prior to closing time, and express the 
opinion that it is more than generous 
to estimate that the Washington office is 
securing on the average 6 hours of work 
per day per employee. 

Similar conditions are reported in 
respect to other offices. 

Let me read this excerpt from a super- 
visor’s report dated May 31, 1947, cover- 
ing an examination of the collector’s 
office in St. Louis, Mo.: 

It appeared to the supervisors during the 
course of this examination that discipline is 
not as rigidly enforced as it should be, both 
as to hours of work and the conduct of em- 
ployees during business hours. Undue visit- 
ing among the employees was prevalent, at 
their desks as well as in the corridors and 
rest rooms. Thus, it appears that the maxi- 
mum amount of work is not being secured 
from the employees, with the result that 
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more employees are needed to accomplish a 
given amount of work than if the full serv- 
ices of the employees were being received. 


There are a score of similar examples. 

For instance, the collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Louisiana, lo- 
cated in the United States Customhouse 
in New Orleans, admitted that there are 
substantial abuses of sick leave in his 
office. The day most often taken, he 
said, is Friday, because by taking Fri- 
day off the Federal employee can take 
a 3-day week end rather than the usual 
2 days. 

A review of the 1946 reports submitted 
by the Bureau’s own Supervisors of Ac- 
counts and Collections disclosed that 
714 employees were reported to be un- 
satisfactory or below average. Time 
prevented the checking of the personnel 
records of all 714 employees. However, 
the personnel records of 50 of these, 
selected at random, were examined and 
the tabulation revealed 46 percent of 
the unsatisfactory or below-average 
employees whose records were test 
checked still in the service of the Bureau 
as of September 20, 1947. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the following sample reports 
from supervisors in this connection: 

Birmingham, Ala. Thirty-five deputy col- 
lectors below average. 

Little Rock, Ark. 
tors unsatisfactory. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
collectors unsatisfactory. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Ninety-three deputy 
collectors unsatisfactory. 

Hartford, Conn. Twenty-eight 
collectors below average. 

Boise, Idaho. Eight deputy collectors un- 
satisfactory. 

Chicago, Ill. 
satisfactory. 

Des Moines, . Iowa. 
collectors below average. 

Wichita, Kans. Twenty deputy collectors 
below average. 

Louisville, Ky. Fourteen deputy collectors 
below average. 

Baltimore, Md. Thirteen deputy collectors 
rated poor. 

Detroit, Mich. Fifty-two deputy collectors 
unsatisfactory. 

Fargo, N. Dak. Thirteen deputy collectors 
below average; eight entirely unsatisfactory. 

Toledo, Ohio. Eighteen deputy collectors 
unsatisfactory. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Seventeen deputy col- 
lectors unsatisfactory. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
lectors unsatisfactory. 

Nashville, Tenn. Twenty-one deputy col- 
lectors below average. 

Austin, Tex. Twelve deputy collectors 
unsatisfactory. 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 
tors unsatisfactory. 

Milwaukee, Wis 
unsatisfactory. 


In Hartford, Conn., Mr. Chairman, of- 
ficials of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
have been indicted recently for violation 
of the Hatch Act. 

In Washington, committee investiga- 
tors reported hard-to-get metal file 
cases used as storage bins for old shoes, 
rubbers, pie plates, tin cans, and so forth. 

An enormous waste of paper is also 
reported, including undistributed tax 
forms and instruction sheets dating back 
to 1921, thousands of bundles of which 
have never been opened. The Bureau’s 
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own tabulation is reported to reflect a 
total of 81,962,000 undistributed income- 
tax blanks for the year 1946 alone. 

It is impossible to estimate the hun- 
dreds of millions of forms which are 
presumably rotting in storage all over 
the country. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the Government 
agency which made such a hysterical 
outcry when its appropriations were cut 
last spring. This is the agency which, 
with the help of New Deal propagandists, 
castigated the action of the Congress and 
in effect condoned the deplorable condi- 
tions within the agency. 

The investigator’s report is a sad com- 
mentary on those who are responsible 
for the operation of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have served on sev- 
eral different committees in the House of 
Representatives during my tenure of of- 
fice here. May I say that I have never 
served under a chairman who has been 
more fair and judicious than has the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. CANFIELD]. There has been no party 
division line in our committee in the 
consideration of appropriations for these 
departments of Government. The ap- 
propriation items have been fully dis- 
cussed by previous speakers. There is 
no dispute whatever regarding the ap- 
propriations that have been reported to 
the House. We do differ, however, in 
the interpretations and the deduciions 
that have been made in connection with 
the report of the investigators. The 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Bares] 
and the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Gary] have explained pretty much in 
detail our objections and I have only one 
or two supplementary remarks to make. 

Mr. Chairman, the charge has been 
made, for instance, that one official, I 
believe in Wilmington, Del., embezzled 
some $34,000. Standing by itself with- 
out any understanding of the amount of 
money handled by the Bureau one might 
come to the conclusion that the Bureau 
is overrun with crooks. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue employs some 50,000 
people collecting $40,000,000,000 in taxes 
annually. 

I would like to put this question to the 
House: Do you know of any business 
firms that handle large sums of money 
each year that do not incur some mis- 
appropriation of funds during the course 
of the operation of the businesses? In 
this connection there is presented to the 
House this one lone example of 2 misap- 
propriation of $34,000 out of a total 
handling of some $40,000,000,000 by the 
officials of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Frankly, I think that is a re- 
markable record in itself. You start 
checking through the banks of our 
country that only handle a small propor- 
tion of that sum, and I dare say you will 
find misappropriations running into 
millions of dollars. 

It has been my experience that the 
Officials in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue have been men of integrity and 
ability. We know that particularly the 
men in the field work long hours without 
extra compensation for overtime. I 
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know of no more courteous group of peo- 
ple in the service of our Government 
than the people who make out our income 
tax returns, and to say because a few 
here and there may be loafing on the 
job that the department as a whole is 
inefficient, seems to me to be an unwar- 
ranted inference from the report that 
has been submitted to the House. I am 
one who believes very strongly that we 
should have these investigations from 
time to time. I think it is a healthy 
thing to have an accurate check on the 
executive branch of the Government. 
But, let us be a little more judicious and a 
little more careful in the conclusions 
that we draw from the reports of the in- 
vestigators. I believe if we do that that 
we will render a real service to our 
country. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GrirriTHs], 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
listened a few moments ago to my good 
friends, the gentleman from Virginia, 
the gentleman from Kentucky, and the 
gentleman from Washington, in regard 
to the investigations. Iam not too much 
worried about that. Some of them may 
be a little bit trivial, but some of them, I 
think, might be productive of pretty 
good results. I am sorry that my good 
friend referred to it as a political smear. 
I do not think it was. He remarked, 
for instance, about the Newark case 
where the girls threw the returns down 
the toilet and flushed them away. Well, 
what bothers me about that is this: 
Here is an office. They have certain 
work todo. Where was the supervision? 
It took them 3 months to find out that 
such a thing happened. Do you call 
that efficiency in an office? Another 
thing he talks about are the delinquents. 
Now, if you consider it very good atten- 
tion on their part that some of them are 
often 3 years delinquent on answering, 
well, all right. Personally, I do not. 

Sure, a lot of them do it and do a good 
job of it. Those that do not are wasting 
money. That is why in another year I 
want to see some results, or I certainly 
will not go along on this training pro- 
gram. 

One thing that really tickled me was 
that a few minutes ago someone was 
talking about the unjustified cut we made 
last year in the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau. I am not ready to admit that it 
was an unjustified cut. It came out-of 
the committee unanimously. Maybe the 
gentleman has changed his opinion now. 
They did talk last year about our having 
a $400,000,000 cash loss. If such was the 
case, do you not suppose the Treasury 
Department would come around this 
year and ask for an increase in the ap- 
propriation, if they knew the Govern- 
ment was losing $400,000,000? Of course 
they would. When I asked Secretary 
Snyder about it, on page 63, he said it 
might not be a 20-to-1 ratio, it may be 
15, it might be 10, or even 5, but he 
thought any time you collect more money 
than you spend it is a good thing. I said, 
“Yes; and it could be a 175-to-1 ratio, 
too.” He admitted that it might pos- 
Sibly be 75 to 1. I think a little bit more 
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ow will bring in better than 20 
a 

There are plenty of good men down 
there. To tell you the truth, I have never 
met an internal-revenue agent that was 
not a pretty good man. I have thought 
they were pretty tough, personally, sev- 
eral times in my life. 

They remarked that we accused them 
of drinking liquor down in the basement 
of a building, because there is a picture 
showing bottles down there. I did not 
give the picture much attention. I looked 
at it and saw the name on it, and said to 
the gentleman from Kentucky that that 
was not a name I was familiar with, was 
it a product of his State, and he told me 
“No,” he thought it came from Virginia; 
that it was not very good stuff, anyhow. 
So when you see a couple of bottles and 
then accuse 5,000 people of being drunk, 
there is nothing to it. Of course, they 
need a little jacking up, and I think they 
got it. 

Supplementing the remarks made by 
the chairman of the subcommittee, I 
would like to comment on three parts 
of the bill. 

The first is the departmental appro- 
priations for the Post Office; the 
money to be spent here in the District 
of Columbia. These appropriations 
amount to $8,037,500, of which $5,877,500 
is for salaries. The subcommittee only 
reduced this estimate for personal serv- 
ices by $240,500, and the reduction was 
applied chiefly against the requests for 
a considerable number of new employees. 
Except for the Office of the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General and the 
Bureau of Accounts, all these Washing- 
ton offices will receive more money for 
1949 than they have this year. Reduc- 
tions below the 1948 figures were made 
impossible in most cases because of the 
still increasing postal revenues. The 
Second Assistant’s Bureau was reduced 
because last year Congress granted funds 
for temporary employees to assist in the 
preparation of the Department’s defense 
against the petition of the railroads for 
a 45 percent mail rate increase. The 
work of these temporary employees be- 
ing completed, the Post Office did not 
recommend their retention and therefore 
requested less money than was granted 
last year. A work simplification program 
is under way in this office, and savings 
in positions have already been reported. 

The First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral has the supervision of the mail 
handlers, such as clerks and carriers and 
postmasters, and is the office which is 
directly responsible for the delivery of 
mail from post offices. This office will 
receive $47,500 more next year than it 
had in 1948, making possible the addition 
of a few new positions, which are needed 
to clear up a blacklog of work which 
has developed, and thereafter to keep 
the work current. 

A safety program, which has the full 
endorsement of the subcommittee, is to 
be instituted in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and it is hoped that such a pro- 
gram will be complete and vigorously 
maintained. An increase of $20,000 has 
been granted to the office of the Post- 
master General to institute such a pro- 
gram, Some reduction has been made 
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in the estimates for the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s office because the subcommittee be- 
lieves, as it did last year, that too much 
money is being spent for public-relations 
personnel. This staff should be reduced 
and the money used for more necessary 
functions. 

The Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral is the fiscal officer of the Post Of- 
fice, and the appropriations for his Office 
are up $17,500 over this year. No new 
employees were requested for this Office, 
and the increase will be used up through 
automatic promotions and personnel 
turn-over. More modern methods could 
be used in this Office, and the commit- 
tee has made provision for this by in- 
cluding in the equipment appropriation 
a proviso calling for the expenditure of 
$400,000 for such devices in the next fiscal 
year. Elimination of archaic practices 
throughout the Department will lead to 
eventual savings, and it is the belief of 
the subcommittee that the expenditure 
of this sum in 1949 will be a good start. 

The second point I wish to discuss deals 
with the Office of the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General, both in Washington 
and in the field. The departmental office 
will receive an appropriation which is 
$39,500 above its 1948 figure, but this 
represents a reduction of $71,000 from 
the estimates. This Office has charge of 
all post-office buildings, the vehicle serv- 
ice, and equipment and supplies. In 
Washington, 35 additional employees 
were requested, and this included resto- 
ration of 16 positions which Congress 
abolished this year. The subcommittee 
did not allow most of these positions 
because it was felt that to do so would 
_ only be augmenting a force which is en- 
gaged in performing duties on an out- 
moded and archaic system. There is 
little doubt but what the work of this 
Bureau could be greatly streamlined, with 
greatly increased efficiency and decreased 
manpower. This is particularly true of 
the Topography and Vehicle Divisions. 
Indicative of the attitude of this Bureau 
is the fact that it requested removal of 
the proviso calling for expenditures for 
modern mechanical devices throughout 
the Department, even though such a pro- 
viso was originally requested by the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 
Rather than eliminate the proviso, the 
committee has retained it and has in- 
creased the funds covered 100 percent. 

In the field one of the items handled 
by the Fourth Assistant’s office is the 
laundering of towels, and the funds for 
this purpose have been so mismanaged 
as to create a national stir. The money 
for this service comes under the appro- 
priation “Operating supplies for public 
buildings.” When the Department sub- 
mitted its 1948 estimates for this appro- 
priation the subcommittee found several 
items which it thought could be reduced, 
mostly along the line of cleaning supplies 
and equipment. The committee did not 
consider it advisable to reduce the esti- 
mate for laundering towels, and did not 
intend:that such estimates would be 
changed. But it was felt that the amount 
requested for supplies and equipment had 
been overestimated, just as is the case 
again this year. For example, the De- 
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partment feels that all windows in all 
post offices should be washed once a 
month, and requests funds to permit this. 
The committee feels that once every 
quarter is quite sufficient, and therefore 
reduces the total estimate accordingly. 
As another example, the Post Office for 
1949 wants to purchase 1,000,000 more 
sheets of carbon paper than it did in 1948, 
and the committee scaled down this esti- 
mate. The Department, instead of sub- 
mitting a complete list of specific items it 
desires to purchase, supplements the lists 
of specific items with numerous “miscel- 
laneous supplies” or “miscellaneous re- 
pairs.” Requests submitted in such form 
were scaled down. The Department, 
however, seems more anxious to econo- 
mize in places where the public will take 
more notice and where greater objections 
will be raised. Although the Post Office 
submitted many supplemental estimates 
for the 1948 appropriations, it was not 
until the last few weeks that they re- 
quested additional money for such laun- 
dering, although the curtailment of laun- 
dering was public knowledge many 
months ago. By using common sense in 
its purchases the Post Office can get along 
very well without taking steps to call to 
the public’s attention what it chooses to 
call “penny pinching” on the part of Con- 
gress. Another laughable effort along 
those lines occurred in Detroit, where the 
superintendent of the Federal Building 
requested patrons not to use the elevators 
“when going up one floor or down two 
floors.” This was all because of a cut in 
Federal appropriations last July, building 
Officials said. It has not yet been possible 
to determine where any savings were 
made because elevators did not stop at 
every floor. 

The people are demanding economy in 
government, and this Congress is trying 
to give them both economy and efficiency. 
I think we are doing a pretty good job of 
it, but it is a sad commentary when the 
executive departments ignore or deliber- 
ately misconstrue the intents of Congress. 

It cannot be denied that the Post Office 
in many instances does cling to archaic 
methods. Fortunately some of the offi- 
cials there see this, and would like to 
modernize and streamline. The Third 
Assistant Postmaster General asked that 
a proviso be placed in the equipment 
item, which comes under the Fourth As- 
sistant, calling for expenditure of 
$250,000 for modern mechanical devices. 
As one example, a punch-card system 
could be installed in the fiscal offices of 
the Department with such funds. The 
Fourth Assistant’s office recommended to 
the Bureau of the Budget that this pro- 
viso be stricken out, and it was. The 
committee not only restored it but dou- 
bled the previous amount carried so that 
$500,000 will be available in 1949 for mod- 
ern mechanical devices. 

One item in the Treasury bill I would 
like to comment on because it involves 
an appropriation from which much good 
can come if it is properly spent, but which 
might lend itself to-improper spending. 
That is the allocation which gives 
$3,750,000 to the Savings Bonds Division 
of the Bureau of Public Debt. No one de- 
nies that the channeling of United States 
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savings bonds into the hands of individ- 
ual holders is an excellent idea, nor that 
benefits will accrue if the proceeds are 
used to reduce the bank-held portion of 
the public debt. The Treasury has told 
us that that would be their program and 
requested $4,658,000 for the Division of 
Savings Bonds, to spend on a special sales 
campaign this spring and summer. In 
1948 this Division was originally allotted 
$2,800,000. Feeling that more money 
could be used in the special promotional 
drive, slated to start in May, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury looked around and 
found a savings of $700,000 in the Bureau 
of the Public Debt, money which the Bu- 
reau was not going to spend for the pur- 
pose for which it was appropriated by 
Congress. The Secretary took this 
$700,000 and gave it to the Savings Bond 
Division, making a total of $3,500,000 the 
Division has to spend in fiscal 1948. They 
have planned an enormous campaign, in- 
volving radio programs, pamphlets, ad- 
vertisements, movies, and similar forms 
of promotion. They plan to organize spe- 
cial divisions to promote sales among 
farmers, women, unions, Negroes, schools, 
and other groups. The plan was gargan- 
tuan, enormous, stupendous, and breath- 
taking. It was also extravagant, waste- 
ful, and ill-conceived. It included al- 
most every promotional idea thought up 
by man except for trained seals and 
hula dancers. 

As a part of the fight against inflation, 
increased sale of Savings Bonds is a com- 
mendable idea, but it is not necessary to 
waste millions of dollars to promote such 
sales. The subcommittee has received 
protests from school principals about the 
wasteful type of material sent to them. 
We have had complaints about the radio 
programs, which certainly are not up to 
the standard set in other Government- 
sponsored broadcasts. Too little em- 
phasis has been given to the participa- 
tion of volunteer workers in the program. 
The Comptroller General has submitted 
a Memorandum indicating excessive and 
unnecessary communications expenses. 
After very careful consideration, the sub- 
committee determined that the entire 
special bond drive could be run success- 
fully on $1,000,000 in fiscal 1949, which is 
in addition to the $700,000 available for 
such special purpose in fiscal 1948. All 
of this is in adidtion to the normal op- 
erating expenses of the Division, for 
which $2,800,000 is available in 1948, and 
an equal amount in 1949. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
{Mr. ANGELL]. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
Associated Press carries the news re- 
ports of a felonious attack upon Pfc Jack 
Grunden, a boy 18 years of age who lives 
in Portland, Oreg., in my congressional 
district, by a Russian sentry, in front 
of the Russian Soviet headquarters in 
Vienna. According to the press dis- 
patches, this American soldier boy, with 
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some companions, was passing in front 
of the Russian Embassy when Russian 
soldiers approached them and, accord- 
ing to reports, ordered them off the street 
and commanded them to walk in the 
gutter. The Oregon soldier was knecked 
down, beaten, and shot, and as a result 
he may lose an arm or his life. He is 
now hospitalized and a full report of his 
condition will not be known for some 
time. Other members of the party were 
seized by the Russians and some of them 
severely beaten and manhandled. 

I have asked for a full report of this 
tragic happening and demanded that our 
officials leave no stone unturned to see 
that justice is done and the guilty parties 
punished. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANGELL. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The press reports 
indicate that that terrible tragedy hap- 
pened in front of the Grand Hotel in 
Vienna. I recall that sometime last 
September I was quartered with the 
congressional committee in the Bristol 
Hotel in the same block. In front of the 
Bristol Hotel, which was occupied by the 
American mission, there were no armed 
guards, but in front of the Grand Hotel 
there were Russian Guards with bayo- 
nets and no person was allowed to stand 
for a moment in front of that hotel. 

Mr. ANGELL. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
introduced a resolution providing for the 
apprehension and elimination of Com- 
munists and other advocates of subver- 
sive doctrines in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the reading clerk read the res- 
olution in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations, acting through a special subcom- 
mittee thereof appointed by the chairman of 
such committee for the purposes of this reso- 
lution, is authorized and directed to examine 
into any and all allegations or charges that 
certain»persons in the employ of the several 
executive departments and other executive 
agencies are unfit to continue in such em- 
ployment by reason of their present asso- 
ciation or membership or past association or 
membership in or with organizations whose 
aims or purposes are or have been subversive 
to the Government of the United States. 
Such examination shall be pursued with the 
view of obtaining all available evidence 
bearing upon each particular case and re- 
porting to the House the conclusions of the 
committee with respect to each such Case in 
the light of the factual evidence obtained. 

If in the opinion of the committee such 
evidence indicates conclusively the unfit- 
ness of any employee or employees of any 
department or agency of the Government to 
continue in such employment, the commit- 
tee shall report the result of its investiga- 
tions to the House. The report shall be ac- 
companied by a House resolution concurring 
in the conclusions reported by the committee 
and expressing the opinion that such em- 
ployees, designated by name and position, 
should be separated from the service of the 
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Government, such resolution when approved 
by the House to be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

For the purposes of this resolution, such 
committee or any subcommittee thereof is 
hereby authorized to sit and act during the 
present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, whether the House 
is in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, 
to hold such hearings, to require the attend- 
ance of such witnesses, and the production 
of such books or papers or documents or 
vouchers by subpena or otherwise, and to 
take such testimony and records as it deems 
necessary. Subpenas may be issued over the 
signature of the chairman of the committee 
or subcommittee or by any person designated 
by him, and shall be served by such person or 
persons as the chairman of the committee 
or subcommittee may designate. The chair- 
man of the committee or subcommittee, or 
any member thereof, may administer oaths 
to witnesses. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this is 
no doubt a very familiar resolution to 
the Members of the House. It is the 
same resolution which I introduced in 
the first session of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress with the exception that instead 
of providing for the denial of appropri- 
ations for the pay of persons who have 
been found to be Communists or dissemi- 
nators of subversive doctrines, it provides 
that the committee shail follow the same 
procedure in calling up persons charged 
with subversive activities, examining 
them, and reporting its findings to the 
House. Under this resolution, if the 
findings indicate Communist affiliations, 
the House shall by resolution approve 
the committee findings and certify the 
evidence to the President of the United 
States with recommendation of sum- 
mary action by him. 

Otherwise this resolution is identical 
with the resolution adopted in 1943 which 
effected the elimination from the service 
of the Government of every man re- 
ported by the committee to the House. 

Mr. Chairman, we have witnessed 
within the last 3 years, and especially in 
the last 3 weeks, the destruction of free 
governments and the subjugation of free 
people throughout Europe and Asia. In 
each country it has been an instance of 
undisguised, unwarranted, and unpro- 
voked aggression, such as can be found 
only in remotest medieval history. 

The pattern followed in the conquest 
of each of these sovereign states has been 
identical. First, the foreign aggressors 
have organized a fifth column on the in- 
side; then they have placed Communists 
in key positions, and through infiltra- 
tion have taken over the control of the 
important administrative offices. Even- 
tually they close in and send all patriots 
who oppose them to concentration camps 
or liquidate them before firing squads, 
or with the assassin’s knife. The result 
is that without a declaration of war, 
without firing a shot, except in assassina- 
tion or intimidation, they have sub- 
jugated great and prosperous nations 
and conscripted and sequestered life 
and property as arbitrarily and as com- 
pletely as in any ancient despotism. 

Now, the feature of this incredible 
usurpation and devastation which con- 
cerns us and which gives rise to appre- 
hension in every civilized country today 
is that it is all a part of a progressive 
program, There might have been occa- 
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sion to think, when they first took over 
two or three neighboring nations that 
there was some particular need for the 
establishment of zones or buffer states 
which justified their acquisition. But, 
the deadly and considered method of 
these rapidly spreading conquests has 
now become all too evident to leave room 
for any doubt about their ultimate ob- 
jective. 

All the testimony before our committee 
corroborates the conclusion that it is a 
part of a long conceived and carefully 
planned campaign of world domination, 
not only of government but of ideologies, 
of philosophies so alien and so hostile to 
our institutions and our form of govern- 
ment as to make it impossible for both to 
exist in the same country. No one can 
doubt that these series of conquests, the 
absorption of state after state, have for 
their eventual purpose the conquest of 
America, 

I do not have to say that the foremost 
desire of every American citizen, so far 
as our internationak relations are con- 
cerned, is to avoid a third world war. 
As a people we would make almost any 
reasonable sacrifice to establish endur- 
ing peace. But here in the third year 
since the close of the war we are no 
nearer a treaty guaranteeing the in- 
tegrity of the nations of the world than 
we were when Japan capitulated. And 
as far as we can look into the disturbed 
and uncertain future there is today no 
prospect for peace or any agreement of 
any kind short of armed readiness for 
any eventuality. 

Under these unhappy circumstances 
and in the light of the tragic experience 
of a dozen nations which have been de- 
stroyed from within, the integrity and 
loyalty of the employees of our Gov- 
ernment becomes our first line of de- 
fense. If those employees are not de- 
pendable, if disloyalty creeps into the 
citadel itself we are nearing the begin- 
ning of the final crisis. We would then 
be following precisely the pattern fol- 
lowed in the subjugation of every Euro- 
pean and Asiatic state which has been 
taken over. 

There is reason to believe that vast 
sums of money have been expended and 
a far-reaching network of espionage has 
been at work in this country for some 
time with the purpose of eStablishing a 
fifth column which, when the opportune 
time arrives, will cooperate with disloyal 
forces on the inside to take over our 
Government and destroy the very agen- 
cies that should protect us. So, any 
charge, Mr. Chairman, that there is 
disloyalty among Government employ- 
ees of the United States, however fan- 
tastic it may appear merits our earnest 
attention. With that in view, I have in- 
troduced this resolution. 

It seems incredible that any American 
citizen would connive at the destruction 
of his own Governmeni, especially when 
he contrasts its prosperity with the 
products of communism over on the 
other side. 

But the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations has charged that there 
are 14 Communists in the Department of 
State, and similar charges have been 
made by others from time to time. We 
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were told in the last campaign that our 
Government departments, especially the 
Department of State, was honeycombed 
with communism. In one campaign 
speech it was claimed that there were 
officials high in the inner councils of 
government who reported to Stalin be- 
fore they reported to the President of 
the United States. Such charges de- 
mand attention, and not only attention, 
but action. That is what is proposed 
in this resolution. We propose not to 
take it out in talking but to do some- 
thing about it. 

This resolution is in keeping with the 
record made by the administration and 
by the three previous Congresses, the 
only administration and the only Con- 
gresses which have attempted to elimi- 
nate Communists and communism from 
Government departments. Up to 1939 
no action was taken by any administra- 
tion or by any Congress to weed out dis- 
loyalty among Government employees. 

The first step taken with a view to 
eliminating communism and disloyalty 
was on August 2, 1939, when we passed 
the Hatch Act, which included among 
other provisions the prevention of any 
person employed in any capacity in any 
agency of the Federal Government from 
holding membership in any political 
party or organization advocating the 
overthrow of our constitutional form of 
government. For the first time in the 
history of the Government we adopted 
means of actively combating subversive 
activities in the departments. 

Subsequently beginning July 1, 1941, 
we included in all of the appropriation 
acts provisions that no part of any ap- 
propriation should be used to pay the 
salary of any person who advocates or 
is a member of any organization that ad- 
vocates the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force or 
violence. 

On February 5, 1943, in the first ses- 
sion of the Seventy-eighth Congress, we 
adopted a resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Appropriations to investi- 
gate and to report to the House the 
names of any employees whom evidence 
indicated to be Communists, with a rec- 
ommendation that their salaries be 
denied. 

Then on July 5, 1946, we adopted the 
provision known as the McCarran 
amendment, according the Secretary of 
State power of summary removal of all 
Communists and subversives from his 
department. 

In brief, for the last several years we 
have developed for the first time in the 
history of the Government a consistent 
program of action to eliminate sub- 
versives from the service of the Govern- 
ment. As indicative of the attitude of 
the administration on this program, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk read the preface of this Execu- 
tive order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will read the matter referred to 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CANNON]. 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER PRESCRIBING PROCEDURES FOR 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF AN EMPLOYEES Loy- 
ALTY PROGRAM IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF 
THE GOVERNMENT 
Whereas each employee of the Government 

of the United States is endowed with a meas- 

ure of trusteeship over the democratic proc- 
esses which are the heart and sinews of the 

United States; and 
Whereas it is of vital importance that per- 

sons employed in the Federal service be of 

complete and unswerving loyalty to the 

United States; and 
Whereas, although the loyalty of by far 

the overwhelming majority of all Govern- 

ment employees is beyond question, the pres- 
ence within the Government service of any 

disloyal or subversive person constitutes a 

threat to our democratic processes; and 

Whereas maximum protection must be af- 
forded the United States against infiltration 
of disloyal persons into the ranks of its em- 
ployees, and equal protection from un- 
founded accusations of disloyalty must be 
afforded the loyal employees of the Govern- 
ment: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and stat- 
utes of the United States, including the Civil 
Service Act of 1883 (22 Stat. 403), as amended, 
and section 9A of the act approved August 
2, 1939 (18 U.S. C. 611), and as President and 
Chief Executive of the United States, it is 
hereby, in the interest of the internal man- 
agement of the Government ordered as 
follows: 


PART I—INVESTIGATION OF APPLICANTS 

1. There shall be a loyalty investigation of 
every person entering the civilian employ- 
ment of any department or agency of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this 
Executive order, of course, is signed by 
Harry S. Truman, President of the United 
States. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk read the names of the Commis- 
sioners appointed under this order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A. Devitt Vanech, Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General, Department of Justice 
(chairman). 

John E. Peurifoy, Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Administration, Department 
of State. 

Edward H. Foley, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, Department of the Treasury. 

Kenneth C. Royall, Under Secretary of War, 
Department of War. 

John L. Sullivan, Under Secretary of the 
Navy, Department of the Navy. 

Harry B. Mitchell, President, Civil Service 
Commission. . 


Mr. CANNON. It will be noted that 
the highest type of Commissioners, men 
of unquestioned ability and integrity, 
have been selected for this important 
duty. 

And we have secured results. Accord- 
ing to the report made by the Commis- 
sion before its duties were transferred to 
the Loyalty Review Board, it investi- 
gated 402,086 cases. Of those 402,086 
cases, 44,490 were rated as ineligible. 
Of those rated ineligible, 1,323 were de- 
clared ineligible solely upon loyalty 
grounds. Not a one of those 1,323 em- 
ployees is now in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment. All have been removed. It 
shows that we not only took action but 
we secured results. 
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Now this Congress, also, has an obli- 
gation and a duty in the continuation of 
this record. And I have been waiting 
for the majority to bring in such a reso- 
lution as has just been read, or at least 
the authorization of some method of 
eliminating these Communists who are 
said to be in the Government and par- 
ticularly in the State Department. No 
one will give heartier cooperation and 
support of any effective measure for that 
purpose than we will give on this side 
of the aisle. Why not appoint a sub- 
committee in the Committee on Appro- 
priations as we did in the previous Con- 
gress and call those 14 men the chairman 
says are down there in the Department 
up here and dispose of them? Some 
may insist that 14 dissidents out of 20,000 
employees in the Department of State is 
relatively a very small number but if 
there is only one down there, that is one 
too many, and he should be removed and 
this Congress should take steps to re- 
move him. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. TABER. As a result of the pres- 
sure that has been put on, 2 of those 14 
were dismissed last week. I am hopeful 
that the others will be soon. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I do not know 
why we should say it was done as a re- 
sult of pressure. We have been finding 
them and firing them right along. We 
have already got rid of 1,323, most. of 


them long before any pressure could 
have been been brought to bear by the 


Congress. And the administration is still 
removing them and the House is doing 
nothing to cooperate. Members of the 
House have talked about communism in 
the departments on every possible oc- 
casion, but they have done nothing to 
eliminate it. Here is a chance to do 
something about it. 

The departments have their obliga- 
tions in eliminating subversives. The 
administration has its obligation in re- 
moving disloyal perscns from the em- 
ploy of the Government. But the Con- 
gress also has its obligation, and up to 
this time it has contented itself with 
charges that Communists infest the de- 
partments and should be removed but 
has done nothing to remove them. Here 
is an oppertunity to demonstrate the 
faith that is in us; that isin you. Here 
is a resolution to transmit talk into ac- 
tion. If, however, the majority think 
some other method is more desirable or 
will prove more effective. let us have it. 
We will cooperate. 

Let us not be content to sit down and 
simply say, “There are Communists down 
there,” and then do nothing about it. 

So far as this resolution is concerned 
there are three objections that will be 
made to the method proposed. 

First, those who do not want to do 
anything, who want to take it out in 
talking, will object that we already have 
a committee. And thatis true. We have 
a Committee on Expenditures and a 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
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But, Mr. Chairman, that was exactly 
the situation when we adopted this reso- 
lution in the Seventy-eighth Congress. 
There were other committees authorized 
to act at the time. But nothwithstand- 
ing the existence of these other facilities 
you voted for it. The Speaker of the 
House, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Martin] voted for this reso- 
lution; the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser], voted for this 
resolution; the gentleman from Indiana, 
the majority leader of the House, voted 
for this resolution. If they voted for it 
then, if it was a good resolution then, 
why is it not a good resolution now? 

The second objection that will be ad- 
vanced by those who prefer to sit down 
and let the departments fight it out with 
communism unassisted is that under the 
McCarran resolution the Secretary of 
State can dismiss any Communist found 
in the Department of State. That is cor- 
rect, and we were told here on the floor 
Thursday by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that every one of the cases which 
have been processed has been submitted 
personally to General Marshall, and 
General Marshall has either approved 
separation or has found the charges were 
without foundation. 

But the charge is made by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations 
that notwithstanding the McCarran 
amendment the Department of State is 
not getting rid of the Communists down 
there, that General Marshall is leaving 
them in. It is difficult to believe that 
General Marshall would leave any traitor 
anywhere, must less in the State Depart- 
ment, when evidence was submitted 
showing they were guilty. If that evi- 
dence has not been submitted to him 
here is a method of securing it and cer- 
tifying it to him in a manner that cannot 
be ignored. 

If the Department of State will not do 
it, let us do it, let us get rid of these 14 
Communists and any others that are 
down there, or in any other department. 

The third objection will perhaps be 
made that this resolution is not binding 
on the President. And it is not. But 
if we pass on tc the President the de- 
liberate and considered judgment of the 
House, naming these men and giving 
their positions, and stating that in the 
opinion of the House they are Commu- 
nists, and should be dismissed we will 
get results. Even if the President wanted 
to keep these Communists in the 
bosom of the Government, which is un- 
thinkable, the weight of public opinion 
would force them out. We have seen 
aroused public opinion operate. We saw 
the effect of pitiless publicity on the 
three fellows we had up here in the last 
Congress. When payment of their sal- 
-aries was refused they applied to the 
Court of Claims and the Court of Claims 
sustained them. We carried it up to the 
Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
said they were entitled to draw their 
back pay. 

But their position was untenable. All 
three of them resigned. The depart- 
ment was too hot to hold them. Public 
opinion Was too intense to permit them 
to stay. We got rid of them. If we 
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handled those 3 we can handle these 14 
just as effectively and just as expedi- 
tiously under this resolution. 

The other day when this matter was 
up, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KEEFE] took issue with me and made the 
statement that the facts were being 
garbled, that the facts were not given, 
or that the facts were misrepresented. 
I have notified the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KEEere] that I would take 
this up today. May I say that if there 
is any misstatement of fact, and ap- 
parently there was, it was the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin who was guilty of 
the misstatement of facts on this floor. 
Here is what he said: 

He— 


The gentleman from Wisconsin— 


should get himself in accord with the 
facts and not make the charge on the floor 
of the House that the Republican chairman 
and the Republican Committee on Appro- 
priations are failing in their responsibilities 
to get rid of communism existing in the 
State Department. 


Well, now, what other conclusion can 
there be? The chairman of the com- 
mittee made the statement on the floor 
that the Communists were there and he 
has done nothing to get rid of them. At 
least, no action has been recommended 
or reported to this House providing any 
kind of a method for their disposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin then said: 

The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
bald statement that under his administra- 
tion as chairman he got rid of three of them 
and challenges the present chairman to 
emulate him in doing the things which he 
says never took place at all. * * * 
They did not fire these people at all. They 
stayed on the job. 


Anybody knows that a Communist 
never gives up a job on the inside as 
long as he can hold it. These people 
would be in their jobs today if we had 
not taken action. We did get rid of 
them. They are no longer a part of the 
Government. All of them were out of 
the employ of the Government before the 
opinion was handed down by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Now, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
takes great credit to himself for the part 
that he had in this proceeding. 

He makes the statement that he had 
the honor to suggest on the floor of the 
House that a new special committee 
should be appointed for this purpose. 
And he says it was done. You get the 
impression, in reading his speech, that 
he initiated the proceedings. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all he ever did was to go along 
with the Democratic majority. The mat- 
ter was first suggested by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. HENDRICKS], who, in 
1942, proposed that action be taken, and 
who, in 1943, offered an amendment to 
deny the salary of certain men accused 
of being Communists. At the time that 
amendment was under consideration, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. KEEFE] 
debated the question. He made no sug- 
gestion whatever that he had ever 
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thought of taking any such action. He 
was undoubtedly present, because he is 
quoted in the REcorD as saying: 

The very voices that are now crying out 
against the adoption of this amendment, 
however, are the voices that in the last cam- 
paign vilified me because of my pre-Pearl 
Harbor votes. 


He seems to be sensitive about his pre- 
Pearl Harbor votes. 

And Mr. O’Connor interrupted him to 
say: 

I was branded just the same as was the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] by 
the New Republic as being an agent of the 
Nazi government. 


The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KEEFE] acquiesced: 

I remember well the situation that existed 
in this country at the time of the last war. 
I know how emotions can be whipped up, and 
I feel that we should act deliberately in this 
matter with full knowledge of what we are 
doing. 


Then he makes a statement that he 
Was appointed on the committee by the 
Speaker of the House. He had just pre- 
viously said he was glad I had appointed 
him. So, it is a question of when the 
gentleman was making a misstatement. 
Was he making a misstatement when he 
said he was appointed by the chairman 
of the committee or when he said he was 
appointed by the Speaker? Certainly, 
he was making a misstatement when he 
said we did not get rid of the three Com- 
munists. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin not 
only contradicted himself but he also 
contradicted the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp] when he insisted that 
due to the decision of the Supreme Court 
the committees of the House were with- 
out power to rid the department of Com- 
munists and other objectionable em- 
ployees. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Jupp] in the same colloquy 
stated that his committee, the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, was getting rid of many of 
them. If the method by which the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments is getting rid of the Com- 
munists in the departments is not per- 
missible under this resolution, then let 
us adopt the plan followed so effectively 
by Mr. Jupp’s committee. Let us use it 
on the 14 Communists which the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations 
tells us are impregnably intrenched in 
the State Department. Let us either 
take steps to get rid of Communist- 
affiliated employees in the Government 
or quit talking about them. 

Mr. Chairman, these are dangerous 
times. No one familiar with the inter- 
national situation can view the future 
without concern. I cannot bring my- 
self to believe that we are in danger of 
a shooting war, at least not in the near 
future, although unquestionably there 
is always the possibility of unexpected 
developments. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the genile- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. I regret that I have 
not been here long enough to hear all 
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of the remarks of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri. But I am won- 
dering if this thing that he is trying to 
do is not paralleling the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Mr. CANNON. I am sorry the gentle- 
man came on the floor so recently, as I 
discussed at some length the gentleman’s 
suggestion, and if he will consult the 
Recorp tomorrow he will find it. 

I sincerely trust the leaders of the 
House will be able to give some consid- 
eration to the resolution here proposed, 
and if it does not meet with their ap- 
proval, that they will propose some other 
method of attaining the same end. Re- 
gardless of the method used, we are all in 
accord on the necessity of maintaining 
the integrity and loyal efficiency of the 
departments of the Government, and 
especially the Department of State. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Kr- 
BURN]. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion, and in the opinion of many re- 
sponsible people in this country, the Eu- 
ropean situation is fast approaching a 
climax. We all want to avoid war, and, 
on the other hand, no thinking person 
in this country wants Russia to get con- 
trol of all Europe or Asia. Their present 
bloodless infiltration is rapidly extin- 
guishing liberty and freedom over more 
and more of the world outside of this 
hemisphere. It must be stopped. The 
so-called Marshall plan is a method pro- 
posed to stop it and avoid a bloody war of 
total destruction. I am for the Marshall 
plan and will vote accordingly. I am in 
hopes that the two Houses of the Con- 
gress can produce a practical and work- 
able bill which will do the job. 

But, above all, the present situation 
calls for speed. I feel that the leadership 
in both Houses should for the moment 
set aside other things and complete this 
legislation at the very earliest possible 
moment. Certainly before the elections 
take place in Italy. 

I fully realize the many differences of 
opinion on this matter, but I think we are 
all agreed that it is nonpartisan, as far 
as the political parties go, and I am sure 
that everyone is acting as an American 
and not as a Republican or Democrat on 
this question. That is as it should be. 
As I stated, I am for the Marshall plan, 
but whether you are for it or against it, 
let us bring it up and decide it now. I 
, hope it goes through and will do the job. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], 
a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I had 
not intended to comment upon the ob- 
servations of my esteemed friend the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CANNoNn] 
but, having been part of that episode in 
congressional history to which he alluded 
this afternoon, I thought perhaps a word 
or two ought to be devoted to the matter. 

COMMUNISM IN GOVERNMENT 


There is a much simpler answer to 
communism in government than that 
which he proposes. His proposal as sug- 
gested this afternoon is the enactment 
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of a resolution under which the Appro- 
priations Committee would operate to 
investigate these various cases and then 
certify them to the Congress with an 
attendant resolution, and then have 
them certified to the President of the 
United States for such action as the 
President might take. It would be a 
long and involved proceeding, as we have 
reason to know. There is a much simpler 
answer. The answer is simply this: A 
complete new administration of the ex- 
ecutive branch in November of 1948. I 
say that in all kindliness. But you see, 
after an administration has persisted 
for a long time, it is like a vessel in salt 
water, the barnacles get on the keel, and 
try as any individual will, it becomes 
impossible to take the barnacles away. 
So heroic measures and heroic effort are 
necessary. 

I think I have come to that period now 
where I feel that the answer is not in 
more rhetoric and more resolutions. Ob- 
viously you cannot legislate the Ten 
Commaéndments and you cannot legislate 
loyalty and love of government. You 
cannot legislate patriotism. It is one of 
those things that must be in the heart. 
It is a matter of education. So notwith- 
standing all these investigations we have 
got nowhere. 

If we followed out the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Missouri, it would prob- 
ably follow pretty well the experience we 
had before, and you remember it so well. 
We had a subcommittee of the Appropri- 
ations Committee under the leadership 
of a very esteemed Member of this House, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kerr], They held long hearings. The 
present Secretary of Agriculture was 
then a Member of this House and was a 
member of that committee. I remember 
the day when those reports came before 
this body, and you remember so well the 
names of those distinguished gentlemen 
in the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion whose records were carefully ex- 
posed. There was Dr. Watson, and there 
was Mr. Dodd, and then there was Mr. 
Lovett, of the Virgin Islands. Shortly 
after the report was filed, those gentle- 
men quit, but they stayed on the job for 
a month or more after the reports were 
filed and then went to the Court of Claims 
of the United States, as you remember, 
and sued for their salary. When that 
came about, of course, we had to hire 
counsel. 

To me it is an amazing thing. It is one 
of those fantastic things in the life of 
government that the legislative branch 
should have to spend $15,000 or $20,000 
of the people’s money to protect the in- 
tegrity of government against those who 
were suspect. 

If you can think of anything more 
fantastic than that, I would like to 
hear it, because I would like to be re- 
freshed on my American history. So 
the result was what? The court then 
found we did not have that authority 
and so our esteemed friend from Mis- 
souri now would vary it only in the sense 
that we would pass a resolution and send 
it to the President of the United States 
where it might very conceivably gather 
dust in a pigeonhole for a long time and 
no action taken thereon. The answer 
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is this: If a person is suspect, and can- 
not be proved a Communist and a card- 
carrying member of that party, in crit- 
ical times if there is lacking even a sem- 
blance of the loyalty that is necessary 
to the integrity and the perpetuity of 
government, he should be removed from 
the rolls. Why, that to me is simple and 
elemental. 
VALLEY FORGE 


Would any man ever have said to 
George Washington in those dark days 
at Valley Forge that while he could not 
prove a man was loyal to the Tory or 
the British cause and did not actually 
have a Tory card in his pocket, that 
therefore he should be put on guard duty 
at night? The Father of our country 
never took that view. He said: “Put 
none but Americans on guard tonight.” 
He was the man who had to determine 
whether sufficient loyalty existed under 
very trying circumstances. 

POWERS OF THE EXECUTIVE 


The President of the United States is 
the Chief Executive of the Nation. He 
has immense powers. It is up to him 
to stand up against-every kind of pres- 
sure that is placed upon him, to remove 
people from the rolls whenever there 
is any doubt of their loyalty, and particu- 
larly in high policy-making places. That 
is the answer. So we could write enough 
laws on the books and pass enough reso- 
lutions to fill this Chamber. They would 
get us nowhere unless the right head and 
the right heart is behind them to see that 
it is expressed and articulated in terms 
of the interests and welfare of our coun- 
try. So that is.the answer. So I say 


that perhaps in November—I should 
not say perhaps—I should say certainly 
November of 1948 will be epochal be- 
cause then there will be a new face at 


1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. Then once 
more we can reach out with determina- 
tion and vigor and diligence and bring 
back and retrieve, not for the Congress, 
not for the executive branch, but for 
the people of the country, a government 
that goes square down the pathway of 
freedom and democratic principle where 
there shall be none in high places to de- 
stroy and circumvent it. So I say to 
my good friend from Missouri that that 
of course is the answer, and that will be 
the answer. 
LOYALTY IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Now we he~e gone a long way from 
the appropriution bill. I might refer 
to the bill at this point in one particu- 
lar. I have always been impressed that 
no breath of disloyalty has ever touched 
the Post Office Department. Is not that 
an interesting thing? Can you think of 
@ rural mail carrier or city carrier in 
your area or district? Can you think 
of a stamp clerk or registry clerk in your 
post office at home? Can you think of 
anybody in the postal service, whether 
he rides the railway mail service or 
works in the domestic or foreign service, 
against whom a breath of suspicion and 
disloyalty has ever been raised? I have 
not heard of any such. I could think 
of no man in the service of the Post 
Office Department back home who would 
be in the slightest degree suspect of lack 
of devotion and patriotism. What is it? 
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They come from the frontiers of democ- 
racy. They come from places where pa- 
triotism is an inseparable product of the 
soil, as it were. They are patriotic; they 
are loyal, patient, deserving, whole- 
hearted, diligent people who faithfully 
serve their Government, and never once 
have I heard that of the 490,000 people 
who work in the postal service that one 
of them has ever been suspect of dis- 
loyalty. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Is it not significant 
that these people who are suspect of dis- 
loyalty and against whom disloyalty acts 
have been proven, even to the extent of 
the returning of a criminal indictment, 
get into positions in the State Depart- 
ment where they can hurt the most? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would say to the 
gentleman from Tennessee that the in- 
teresting thing is that the people whose 
names come to us as suspect are too 
often in the policy-making positions. 
Obviously they are directly under the 
President of the United States. So the 
responsibility is there. So, a new Presi- 
dent, elected overwhelmingly by the suf- 
frage of the people in the year of our 
Lord 1948 will be the answer to that. 

THE POSTAL SERVICE—FIRST POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 


Now I want to get back to this appro- 
priation bill, because, after all, that is 
the business in hand. First, let me say 
a word about the Post Office Department. 
I was rather interested in the fact that 
even under the Articles of Confederation 
they had made provision for a Postal 


Service. Then, later, provision was made 
in the Constitution of the United States. 
First came Benjamin Franklin, who was 
the postmaster of Philadelphia, and 
then later became the National Post- 
master, and then was succeeded by a 
gentleman by the name of Samuel Os- 
good, who became the first Postmaster 
General under the Constitution. We had 
75 post offices in the country in 1789 
when Samuel Osgood became the first 
Postmaster General. It is rather inter- 
esting. We had no stamps in those days. 
We had no Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing with thousands of people to 
dash off all kinds of stamps, ones, twos, 
threes, registries, air mails, commemo- 
rative stamps. Nothing like that. Only 
75 post offices and a very simple busi- 
ness. Things were not sealed. I suppose 
the postmasters of the country at that 
time were the best informed people in 
the United States, and for a reason. If 
I lived in Philadelphia and sent my 
friend, Judge Jennings, a newspaper, if 
he lived in Jamestown instead of in the 
State of Tennessee, the postmaster 
would have a chance to read it before it 
got to the addressee. If Aunt Susie sent 
a post card to her uncle or her niece or 
her nephew in Princeton or New York 
or some other place, obviously the post- 
master had a chance to see what was 
on the card. He was the best informed 
man in the community. He knew every- 
thing. That is how simple it was. 
GROWTH OF THE SERVICE 


But you know it has grown a great deal 
since the days of Samuel Osgood. Near- 
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ly 500,000 people in the postal service and 
instead of 75 post offices, we have 42,000. 
I had no opportunity to see what the ap- 
propriation was for the first Post Office 
Department, but I fancy it was not over 
$10,000 or $12,000, but in this bill we 
carry an appropriation for $1,691,000,000. 
So has the country grown. Of course, 
when Samuel Osgood was the Postmaster 
General, we had three and one-half mil- 
lion people. Isaw last night in one of the 
newspapers that the unofficial census fig- 
ures were 145,400,000. But this, to me, is 
rather interesting, that the ratio of post 
Offices in 1948 is not essentially different 
from what it was in 1789. We had one 
for every 40,000 people then. We have 
one post office for every 32,000 or 33,000 
now. So that ratio of postal facilities to 
people has maintained itself pretty well. 
TESTIMONY TO CHAIRMAN GORDON CANFIELD 


There is something that I want to say 
about the Post Office Department, be- 
cause sitting on this subcommittee like 
the other members, like our great chair- 
man—and parenthetically let me say 
Gorpon CANFIELD is a great chairman. I 
said to him on this floor that I thought 
he knew more about his bill than any 
other chairman of a subcommittee, not 
excluding myself. He has done a mag- 
nificent job. He is hard-working and 
diligent. So I take my hat off to him as 
a great chairman. He serves the Con- 
gress; serves the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and serves the people. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT A SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


Our esteemed friend from New York 
(Mr. TaBER] who presides with grace 
and vigor over this committee, can be 
proud of GorDON CANFIELD’s care of that 
subcommittee. So I want to say this: 
We wrestle with the money that is in- 
volved here and then you come to the 
realization that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is a service organization. 

Obviously, it is going to grow as the 
country grows, and it will be bigger than 
$1,690,000,000. A few years from now it 
is very likely to be $2,000,000,000, and I 
will tell you why. Around in your vari- 
ous congressional districts you have seen 
these satellite cities grow up. Veterans 
and others come, they see a lovely piece 
of terrain that probably would justify a 
thousand or fifteen hundred houses. 
That means a community of 5,000 peo- 
ple. They get the first few hundred 
houses built and the Congressman from 
that district gets a petition. They want 
service to the door, and why not? After 
all, they are citizens of this country and 
they are entitled to that kind of service; 
but, obviously, in a community of that 
size it would take six or seven carriers to 
take care of them. So you see as Amer- 
ica grows this service must grow in every 
branch; and you will see the day when 
the appropriations for the Post Office 
Department are substantially larger than 
at present. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I yield to my friend 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The Members of the 
House note with keen regret that the 
very distinguished gentleman from IIlli- 
nois is not to continue with us, but may 
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I ask the gentleman a question along the 
line he has been discussing? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. With the greatest of 
pleasure. 

Mr. HINSHAW. What are we going 
to do about States such as my own, where 
the population grows by immigration at 
the rate of some 20,000 persons per 
month and where the post offices built 
for 25 years to come are already only 
half big enough to take care of the busi- 
ness? Are we going to have a little bill 
that will enable us to build some new 
post offices where the postal clerks will 
not have to work in the basement and 
coal bins? Even out in California they 
build coal bins in the post offices even 
though we have no coal and do not use 
it. It is a very difficult condition we 
face. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. When the fevers of 
inflation have dissipated somewhat and 
the expenditure of public funds out of 
the Treasury will not add too much to 
the inflationary disturbance, I fancy 
Congress will resume where it left off long 
ago in that program, which, of course, 
was retarded somewhat by the war. Ad- 
ditional facilities will have to be devel- 
oped for the country, and so I am sure 
in all good and progressive time that 
will be done. 

Mr, HINSHAW. Meantime, the shoe 
is very tight. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That, of course, gives 
point to the fact that forbearance is a 
great virtue for our country at a time 
like this. I think it was the Apostle Paul 
who said: “Let your forbearance be 
known in the sight of all men.” These 
are, indeed, forbearing days. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CANFIELD. May I say also in 
reply to the interrogatory of the gentle- 
man from California that we have tried 
in part at least to give priority to vet- 
erans’ housing in these postwar days in 
the United States. Personally I think we 
should have spent a lot more than we 
have. 

NEED FOR EFFICIENT RESEARCH 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me make one fur- 
ther observation with respect to the pos- 
sibility of increased appropriations as 
time goes on. What does the average 
large corporation do when its costs con- 
tinue to go up? It looks for every pos- 
sible way to save money, it looks for im- 
proved methods and improved proce- 
dures; and that will be the answer, of 
course, that we search for economies 
from time to time, improved procedures 
and greater efficiency. And that brings 
us to the conclusion that perhaps there 
can be greater mechanization of facili- 
ties in the Post Office Department, more 
high-speed tubes running larger dis- 
tances; let us say in connection with the 
administrative work more of these so- 
called business machines of the type now 
being developed by the International 
Business Machines Corp. and others. I 
was glad to note that the Post Office De- 
partment was doing some research work 
in that field. I think it would pay the 
Congress handsomely if we lavished, if 
that is the proper word, a very substan- 
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tial sum, half a million, a million dollars, 
and say, “This is for research in your 
field offices, for administrative research 
on how to get more work done more 
cheaply or more work done without hav- 
ing to increase appropriations substan- 
tially.” 
MAIL VOLUME 


Since 1940 the volume of mail in the 
Post Office Department has increased 30 
percent. In 1940 they handled 28,000,- 
000,000 pieces; in 1948 they handled 
40,000,000,000 pieces, which is a 30-per- 
cent increase. But there has not been 
any 30-percent increase in the postal 
cost when one takes out of consideration, 

*of course, the increased living cost for 
personnel for which Congress made pro- 
vision and which runs into the hundreds 
of millions of dollars that are reflected 
in this bill. But there must be increased 
efficiency. Of course, that is to be found 
by study on the part of the Government, 
even as business enterprise makes re- 
search in order to find cheaper and more 
efficient ways of doing business. 

NEED FOR ATTENTION TO AIR-MAIL PROBLEMS 


Mr. Chairman, there is another thing I 
must allude to today and that is this ques- 
tion of air mail. I do so because there 
has come to my attentior rather forcibly 
in recent weeks a proceeding that has 
been pending before the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board not so long ago. I expect 
there must have been a dozen air lines 
involved. I cannot cite the names of 
all of those involved, but I do know that 
the Honorable Frank Delaney, Solicitor 
for the Post Office Department, a very 
capable public servant, has filed an inter- 
vening petition and has sought to secure 

- @ reversal of the order or a reopening of 
the case in which the Civil Aeronautics 

Board made a decision not so long ago. 

The reason that the Post Office Depart- 

ment has intervened and has also gone 

to the Attorney General is that if the 
decision stands they allege that probably 
the Government will be definitely out of 
pocket. I shall insert the brief that was 
filed by the Solicitor for the Post Office 

Department in connection with my re- 

marks: 

[In the matter of the application of Page 
Airways, Inc., and other applicants for cer- 
tificates and amendments of certificates of 
public convenience and necessity under 
section 401 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended, and for approval under 
section 408 of said act, known as the Mid- 
die Atlantic Area case. Docket No. 674 
et al.] 

To the Civil Aeronautics Board: 

PETITION FOR STAY 

Jesse M. Donaldson, Postmaster General, by 
Frank J. Delany, Solicitor for the Post Office 
Department respectfully petitions the Civil 
Aeronautics Board (Board) for an order 
temporarily suspending the provisions of its 
order of February 19, 1948 (serial 1211), and 
the effectiveness of the amended certificates 
of public convenience and necessity issued 
concurrently therewith. In support thereof 
your petitioner respectfully states as follows: 

I 

On February 19, 1948, the Board issued an 
order finally determining the issues in the 
instant proceeding and in addition thereto 
determining certain issues, hearings on which 
were held in the New England case (Docket 
399 et al.), the Southeastern States case 
(Docket 501 et al.), Great Lakes Area case 


* case (Docket 730 et al.). 
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(Docket 535 et al.), Washingten-Ottawa- 
Montreal Service case (Docket 609 et al.), 
and Boston-New York-Atlanta-New Orleans 
Except for the 
awards made in said order to Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc.; Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc.; United Air Lines, Inc.; Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines Corp.; National Air Lines, 
Ine.; and American Airlines, Inc., and the 
authorization for the issuance, in the future 
on the happening of certain conditions, of 
certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity to Robinson Aviation, Inc., and All 
American Aviation, Inc.; all other applica- 
tions were denied. 

Concurrently with its opinion and order 
in the instant proceeding, dated February 
19, 1948 (serial 1211) the Board issued 
amended certificates of public convenience 
and necessity to Eastern Air Lines, Inc.; 
United Air Lines, Inc.; American Airlines, 
Inc.; Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp.; 
National Air Lines, Inc.; and Transconti- 
nental & Western Air, Inc. The certificates 
authorize each of these carriers to immedi- 
ately inaugurate the air transportation pro- 
vided for therein. Several of said carriers 
have already inaugurated service under the 
amended certificates. Other contemplate 
doing so in the very near future. 


mr 


The petitioner is informed and believes 
and accordingly alleges that one or more of 
the parties to this proceeding will, within the 
time permitted, seek rehearing, reargument, 
and reconsideration by the Board of the order 
entered herein, as is contemplated by the 
petitioner, and that in the event the Board’s 
order is not modified as they desire will seek 
review of that order in the courts in the 
methods provided by law. It therefore ap- 
pears that there is no legal finality to the or- 
der entered herein or to the certificates 
and amendments of certificates authorized 
thereby. 

1Ir 


Exercise by the carriers whose routes were 
altered or to whom certificates have been un- 
conditionally or conditionally authorized by 
the order in question will necessarily involve 
expenditure of substantial sums, the’ exact 
amount of which cannot be now stated. 
Should the Board’s order be modified, either 
by it or as a result of court review, or be 
invalidated upon judicial review, these ex- 
penses in the form of developmental costs, 
capital expend!tures, and as current expenses, 
will prove to be of little or no value to either 
the postal service or to the fostering of com- 
merce and national defense. There is, how- 
ever, substantial risk that nonetheless the 
carriers incurring such expenses would be re- 
imbursed therefor in the form of mail pay. 


Iv 


The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, provides that all orders of the 
Board shall take effect within such reasonable 
time as the Board may prescribe. Section 9 
(d) of the Administrative Procedure Act 
(Public Law 404, 79th Cong., 2d sess.) pro- 
vides that pending judicial review any agency 
is authorized to postpone the effective date 
of any action taken by it. 


Vv 


The length of time taken by the Board in 
arriving at the decision embodied in the 
order in question demonstrates that there is 
no emergency or pressing condition requiring 
it to incur the risk of the useless expenditure 
of postal funds. 


vI 


Since the order in question lacks legal 
finality, yet authorizes immediate and future 
expenditure of substantial sums which may 
be ultimately charged to your petitioner in 
the form of mail pay, without regard to the 
risk of said expenditure ultimately proving 
to be in whole or in part valueless, your peti- 
tioner prays: 
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“(1) For entry of an order suspending the 
effect of the order in question, and staying 
the effectiveness of the certificates and 
amendments thereto authorized thereby, un- 
til and to the extent that future events have 
removed the risk of improvident and value- 
less expenditure of postal funds. 

“(2) That as and if events yet to occur in- 
dicate that said order will not be modified 
or invalidated, the Board proceed to relax the 
suspension of the order in question accord- 
ingly.” 

FRANK J. DELANY, 
Solicitor for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 
District of Columbia, ss. 

Before me, the undersigned authority, ap- 
peared Frank J. Delany who, being first duly 
sworn, deposes and says that he is the solici- 
tor for the Post Office Department; that he is 
authorized to sign the foregoing petition on 
behalf of the Postmaster General; that he 
has read and is familiar with the contents 
thereof; that he intends and desires that in 
granting or denying the prayers of said peti- 
tion, the Board shall place full and complete 
reliance upon the accuracy of each and all 
statements made therein; that he is familiar 
with the facts set forth in said petition and 
to the best of his information and belief 
every statement made therein is true and 
no statement is misleading. 

FRANK J. DELANY, 

Solicitor for the Post Office Department. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
9th day of March 1948. 

CHARLOTTE B. STILLWELL, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires February 1, 1953. 
CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE 

I hereby certify that I have served a copy 
of the foregoing petition upon counsel for 
all parties in the above-entitled proceeding. 

. FRANK J. DELANY, 
Solicitor for the Post Office Department, 


Insofar as I know the details of the 
case the decision that was made recently 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board will cost 
us $675,000. 

Mr. Chairman, that is not chicken feed. 
In these days of hundreds of millions 
and billions of dollars of expenditure I 
know that $675,000 seems such a baga- 
telle of money, yet in proportion as we 
think of those bagatelles, perhaps we 
are assured of the fiscal integrity of our 
Government. So here is an intervening 
petition by a department of government 
against an award or an order that was 
issued by still another bureau of the 
Government. If there is that loss why, 
certainly, it comes out of the Public 
Treasury and at once the interest of the 
people is adversely affected. Perhaps 
the time is at hand for a complete reex- 
amination of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
anc for a modification of its provisions 
so that the Post Office Department will 
have a more effective opportunity to pro- 
tect the postal revenues and the public 
treasury in every case where airmail 
certificates are awarded or modified be- 
cause the Department has a definite in- 
terest and responsibility in this field. 

STILL ANOTHER AIR-MAIL MATTER 


Another matter has come to my at- 
tention recently that relates to a line 
which was certificated to South Amer- 
ica by the President of the United States 
under section 801 of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act. The President has the power 
to do that. Evidently he thought there 
was an emergency and that perhaps the 
line ought to be certificated. My good 
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friend from Texas [ Mr. PoacE], will know 
the line when I say it is Braniff Airlines. 
That organization received a certificate 
2 years ago. It is not in operation yet 
on this route. There is not enough busi- 
ness on the west coast of South Amer- 
ica, so far as passengers and mail are 
concerned, in my judgment, to justify it. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board said there 
was not. ‘The President of the United 
States took it out of the Board’s hands 
and ordered a certificate to be issued. 
He has that power, the President was 
well within his rights; but what is going 
to happen? 

There are no requirement as to when 
Braniff must begin flight service. They 
have not begun yet. They are looking 
around for facilities down there. But 
when they do, they become eligible at 
once for 95 cents a mile mail pay, and 
while we are paying one line to build up 
at the rate of 95 cents a mile the com- 
peting lines that will be losing money 
will also have to be reimbursed out of 
the same Treasury for their losses. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very important 
business because you are dealing with 
millions of dollars of the people’s money. 
Tom Braniff is a great airline operator. 
I have flown on his line on occasion. He 
is a good operator. I have flown the 
Pan-American Lines and the Panagra 
Lines in South America and they are 
also good operations. 

Now, the fact is that there are only 
about 50 people each way today to South 
America—not much more. The mail 
load is very small. So, when we pay 
Braniff Airlines—if we do pay them—for 
fiying a losing venture at the rate of 95 
cents a mile, for every passenger you take 
away and every pound of mail you take 
away from an existing line that has been 
there for some time, why, Uncle Sam’s 
Treasury gets caught both ways, and if 
this thing gets started it will probably 
cost about $3,000,000 out of the Public 
Treasury for that one operation in the 
form of a loss on subsidy. You know, 
we ought to tie down that Civil Aero- 
nautics Board a little more. They are 
doing business on a three-man basis 
down there at the present time. They 
have not found a chairman yet. But it 
does seem strange to me that the Post 
Office Department, through its Solicitor, 
must go in and file an intervening peti- 
tion and have a reopening, and file a 
supplication with the Attorney General 
of the United States. You know there 
is something radically wrong with that. 
It would occur to me if I were running 
that show and the Postmaster General, 
through his Solicitor and the Attorney 
General, came and said, “Look, you bet- 
ter reopen this order.” I would not even 
hesitate; I would not ask them to file an 
intervening petition. I would say, “It is 
open right now for any testimony that 
you would like to offer.” I think that 
Government departments and bureaus 
are going to have to get along better and 
less formal than they do at the present 
time, because old John Q. Taxpayer is 
going to have to pay the bill. Sol allude 
to that matter today because to me it is 
important. The whole schedule of air 
transportation has not yet bottomed up 
and the chances are it probably will not 
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be bottomed up for a matter of 5 to 10 
years. But, in any event, by looking 
rather closely it seems to me that we 
can save some money for the people, and 
in proportion as we save it so, of course, 
we assure the perpetuity and the con- 
tinuity of our Government. 

To summarize, we are already paying 
mail subsidies on lines operating to 
South America, and if the certificate 
issued under the order of the President 
to a competing line is permitted to stand 
and operations get under way, it will 
mean a subsidy to the new line which 
cannot hope to pay its way and a greater 
subsidy to an existing line as it con- 
tinues to lose passengers and mail reve- 
nues, and this subsidy must come from 
the Public Treasury. This is indeed 


worthy of the most careful exploration , 


by the Congress. 

Let me wind up with the Post Office 
Department by simply saying that it is a 
great, patriotic service institution. We 
can well afford to be a little liberal with 
them in providing research funds in or- 
der that they can find new ways of effi- 
ciency and that they might save money 
in the years that come along. 

THE FIFTH COLUMN 


Now, I recur once more to the remarks 
of my distinguished friend the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CANNON] in dealing 
with this question of disloyalty. It comes 
tomy mind now. You know, itis asingu- 
lar thing that the first victim of, shall I 
say, fifth-column activities in the history 
of the world, so far as I know—and my 
recent researches into history have been 
all too brief—was Leonidas, the great 


Greek hero, who stood at the Pass of 
Thermopylae with 6,500 troops to stem 
‘the tide of Xerxes with 2,000,000 Medes 


and Persians. There they were at the 
Pass of Thermopylae and, in the lan- 
guage of the day, “taking on all comers,” 
hurling back the shock troops and the 
assault troops and defending the culture 
of ancient Greece, of Athens, of Sparta, 
and of Thebes against the onrush of 
barbarians from ancient Persia under 
that great leader, Xerxes. Then some- 
thing happened. An individual, whose 
name, I suppose, is unknown upon the 
scrolls of history, went to the intelligence 
corps of Xerxes and said, “I know a way 
around the pass.” And it was that in- 
dividual, remembered with dishonor in 
history, even though we do not know his 
name, who conducted a whole host 
around the bypass and cut-off at Ther- 
mopylae, and so Leonidas had to take his 
little force and go out on the plains, 
while the javelins were coming down in 
a heavy cloud, and there resist to the 
last man. There was the first fifth col- 
umn in history to encompass the down- 
fall of a great nation, whose culture, writ 
out in the days of Pericles, is referred to 
in the books of today as the golden age 
of Greece. 

We are talking about a fifth column 
in our own country. Unless there is 
heroic and diligent effort, unless we come 
to grips roughly with the problem, how 
long before they may read in the history 
books of the fifth column that encom- 
passed the downfall of freedom in our 
own country? 
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PRESENT WORLD TENSIONS 


I survey this thing today and I do not 
mind saying to you that it alarms me. 
I have been asking individual Members 
on the floor in the brief time I have had 
here when I have been out of the clinic 
and the hospital whether they thought 
war was inevitable. I wish I had time 
to ask every Member very confidentially 
to say what he thinks. There is a 
ground swell of opinion in the country 
that war is inevitable. That is a hate- 
ful thought, terribly hateful, when the 
shadows of the last great conflict are 
hardly spent. It is pretty hard to get 
away from that feeling that it is in- 
evitable. 


THE LIGHTS OF FREEDOM ARE GOING OUT AGAIN 


As I think of what is going on in the 
world today I think of a story written 
by H. G. Wells. He wrote a horror story, 
and to build up the horror he had a 
man placed in a haunted house with 
many rooms. In every room a candle 
was burning. For no reason at all, as 
this man occupied one room the candle 
suddenly blew out and left him in the 
darkness. With dread he retreated to 
the next room. There he gave himself 
over to contemplation for a while, and 
the candle suddenly blew out, and he did 
not know why; until at long last all the 
candles one by one were blown out. You 
can imagine the dread and the horror 
of spirit that came to him, that drove 
him almost to distraction, when the last 
candle went out. 

LESS THAN A DECADE AGO 


I say by way of disgression on this 
appropriation bill this afternoon, the 
candles of liberty are going out one by 
one. The amazing thing is that we have 
had that experience twice within-the last 
9 years. In 1938 the candle went out in 
Austria, a great land of culture. A little 
later the candle went out in Germany, 
when the dictatorial decrees were issued 
by Hitler. A little later the candle went 
out in Bulgaria. A while later the candle 
was blown out in Poland, and then the 
candle of freedom was blown out in Den- 
mark and in Norway. Then the candle 
of freedom was extinguished in France 
and in Holland andin Belgium. That is 
just 9 years ago. 

FREEDOM IN RETREAT TODAY 


Now in recent days the candles of free- 
dom have been blown out one by one 
all over again, first in that little country 
of Rumania. I noticed in the paper the 
other day that Jules Maniu, sole de- 
fender of freedom, who was given a life 
sentence, died in the prison. Then the 
candle of freedom went out in Bulgaria. 
If you saw Life magazine a month or so 
ago, it showed Petkov’s grave, the last de- 
fender of freedom in Bulgaria. Then the 
candle of freedom went out in Yugoslavia 
and Albania, and the candle of freedom 
went out in Hungary. A few weeks ago 
through the kindness of my distinguished 
friend from New Jersey, the former 
Prime Minister of Hungary came to my 
office in the evening. I refer to Ferenc 
Nagy, who is working on a dairy farm not 
very far from Washington now. We sat 
there and visited. I thought, “Yes, the 
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candle of freedom has blown out in your 
country.” 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I saw the former 
premier the other day. Mr. Nagy was 
then holding in his hand a copy of that 
documented booklet on communism 
written by one EVERETT DrrKSEN, of Illi- 
nois.. This was his comment to me, “I 
would like to see Congressman DIRKSEN 
administer the European recovery pro- 
gram, not only because he knows the 
true need of the people over there, but 
also because he knows the truth about 
communism.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh,I thank my friend 
for his generosity. 

We had breakfast one morning here in 
the Speaker’s dining room. The guest 
of honor was the former parliamentary 
leader of Poland, Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, 
They are really a very great people, but 
the candle of freedom has gone out in his 
country. The candle of liberty has 
blown out in Czechoslovakia. When will 
it go out in Italy? When will it go out 
in western Germany? When will it go 
out in France, in Holland, in Belgium, 
in Spain? 

THE $64 QUESTION 


When will we come to grips some day 
with the $64 question: How long before 
the candle of complete freedom is blown 
out in the last citadel of liberty—this 
blessed Republic of the United States of 
America? 

Yes; what my friend the gentleman 


from Missouri says about the fifth column 
is true, but his method for getting re- 
sults will be as abortive as the results 
that we have had before, because this 
branch of Government has not, in my 
considered opinion, had that degree of 
cooperation and assistance that it should 
have had from the executive branch of 
the Government. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


But so much for that, gentlemen. I 
must say a word about one other aspect 
of this appropriation bill. I am sorry 
that I have digressed somewhat, but this 
was on my soul and I had to say it. I 
must talk a little about the Treasury 
Department, for this bill deals with the 
Post Office Department and with the 
Treasury Department. Of course, the 
piece de resistance, as the Frenchmen 
would say, is the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. I was rather interested in the 
fact that our friends on the minority, 
for whom I have an enduring affection, 
namely, J. VAUGHAN GARY, one of God’s 
noblemen, and, likewise, HENRY JACKSON 
and Jog BATES, who serve on the com- 
mittee, challenge the results of the in- 
vestigation that has been made with re- 
spect to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

It is probably the most important 
agency in government. 

COMMISSIONER GEORGE SCHOENEMAN 


Before I address myself to that Bu- 
reau briefly, and I shall be brief, I as- 
sure you, I want to say a word about the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. He 
only came into his office in June of last 
year. It is a huge operation, employing 
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56,000 people and dealing with billions 
upon billions of dollars. I think our 
good chairman so very rightly said, “He 
is a man of character; he is a man of 
substance, and a career man who has 
been with the Government a long time.” 
We are confident that George Schoene- 
man is going to do a job and we expect 
him to do a job. The subcommittee has 
the highest regard for him. But when 
we find these things through our in- 
vestigatory staff obviously we would be 
derelict in our public duty if we did not 
apprise the people of what is going on. 
I do not think there is any force in the 
argument that by exploring and bring- 
ing these things to the light of day that 
you thereby affect the efficacy and effi- 
ciency of the revenue operations of our 
Government. It has been said that by 
bringing these matters to light it might 
have a dilatorious effect in the collec- 
tion of the revenue and particularly at a 
time when the Bureau is in the midst of 
first-quarter -collection for the taxable 
year 1947. I believe it could be argued 
with even better effect that the alert- 
ness of Congress to the problems of the 
Bureau and its exploration of alleged 
inefficiencies in the Bureau would build 
up public confidence and be of invalu- 
able assistance in the actual collection 
of the revenues. 

The investigators who dealt with this 
matter are men of impeccable character 
skilled in the art of investigation and 
free from all bias and prejudice. It is 
fair to assume that they would be en- 
tirely fair in their investigations and 
seek to be objective in securing facts 
with which the commitee can better dis- 
charge its functions as it estimates the 
appropriations needs of the Bureau. 

Would it not be a dreadful thing if 
we had a fine investigating staff under 
a top-flight former FBI man who comes 
in and files a very careful report, and 
then to blink the fact and say, “Well, 
maybe so. Maybe what you have found 
is true, but now we are going to take 
this report and embalmit. We are going 
to put it under lock and key so no one 
can see it.” Is that our responsibility 
to the people whose taxes we appropriate 
and spend? No. When this agency that 
has dealt fairly and impartially with 
every taxpayer in the country shows in- 
dications of inefficiency, then it is the 
bounden responsibility of the Congress 
to let the light of day shine in. 

I suppose I had some share in cutting 
$20,000,000 out of this appropriation last 
year for the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
The President of the United States issued 
a statement from the White House and 
said this would cost the taxpayers $400,- 
000,000 in revenue, because he had been 
persuaded that there was substance to 
the formula that for every dollar spent 
on the Bureau of Internal Revenue it 
would produce $20 in taxes. If that is 
the case I am willing to amend this bill 
and give them not $186,000,000 but 
$1,086 ,000,000, because then we will have 
so much money that if there is anybody 
in high authority who would like to start 
another war we would not have to tax 
the people at all. We would have plenty 
with which to do it. But the trouble is 
these formulas do not stand up. The 
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interesting thing was that while the 
President said the reduction made by the 
Congress would lose four hundred mil- 
lions in revenue, his own Budget Bureau 
had sheared five million from the Bureau 
estimates in the first instance. If, there- 
fore, the formula holds good then the 
President’s Budget Bureau was deliber- 
ately throwing away a possible one hun- 
dred million in additional revenues. 

It is equally interesting that when the 
budget estimates were submitted for fis- 
cal year 1949 they were for exactly the 
same amount as the committee allowed 
for the current fiscal year. It must be 
evident then that the committee judg- 
ment was not very erroneous because the 
estimate before us had the approval of 
the Budget Bureau and the White House 
before it reached the committee. 

The committee dealt rather generously 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue this 
year and whatever reductions were made 
seem to be abundantly justified. We 
confidently believe that Commissioner 
Schoeneman will institute new and more 
efficient procedures and will be able to 
handie the work and eliminate duplica- 
tions with the funds provided. Once 
more let me reaffirm the expressed con- 
fidence of the committee in Commis- 
sioner Schoeneman. 

BLUEPRINT FOR REORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU 


On a number of occasions I have stated 
that since the Bureau is one of the most 
important agencies of government, care- 
ful thought should be given to its estab- 
lishment as an independent agency of 
the Government completely divorced 
from the Treasury Department. It is not 
a policy-making agency. Its principal 
function is the administration of the rev- 
enue laws and the collection of taxes, 
and these functions should be safeguard- 
ed in every possible way and placed upon 
an independent basis. 

In 1921 in connection with the creation 
of the Comptroller General, the Comp- 
troller’s office was made independent 
and so insulated as to produce maximum 
benefits. 

CONGRESS PARTLY AT FAULT 


It should not be forgotten that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue is a creature 
of Congress and that if personnel is se- 
lected on a political basis the fault lies 
here and not in the Bureau. If the Com- 
missioner and the various collectors are 
made subject to political confirmation 
there must be an inescapable tinge of 
politics in this operation and the blame 
for that must rest here and not else- 
where. 

To meet this problem I have on occa- 
sion made a series of suggestions. Re- 
cently I presented them to the Commit- 
tee on Organization of the Executive 
Branch which was created under the 
Brown-Lodge resolution and which is 
functioning under the very able leader- 
ship of President Hoover. 

I had a note from Mr. Hoover a day or 
two ago in which he set forth his opinion 
that the suggestions were constructive 
and would be explored by his committee. 

Those suggestions in brief are these. 
First, the Bureau should be made com- 
pletely independent. Secondly, person- 
nel from the Commissioner on down 
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should be selected on a merit basis and 
special classifications should be estab- 
lished so that the most competent avail- 
able personnel might be obtained for the 
work of the Bureau. 

When I say that I do not mean for 
a moment to reflect upon the competency 
of the men who are now engaged at 
high levels in the Bureau operations. 
Third, salaries commensurate with re- 
sponsibilities should be paid and it would 
not be out of line to pay the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue as much as 
$25,000 a year vor the responsibilities 
which he must shoulder. Many men in 
comparable positions in industry receive 
many times that amount. Government 
must offer something worthwhile to se- 
cure the best available talent. Fourth, 
the Bureau should be insulated against 
every manner of political pressure. 
Fifth, the work of the Bureau should 
be decentralized and all duplication 
eliminated. I had occasion to examine 
briefiy the system in operation in Great 
Britain. There a high degree of decen- 
tralization obtains and it does expedite 
the work of collecting revenues and dis- 
posing of a backlog of cases and reduc- 
ing litigation. Personnel should have 
authority for on-the-spot settlements in 
order to diminish as much as possible the 
accumulated work load. Sixth, I am of 
the opinion that the Bureau could de- 
velop greater efficiency and reduce ad- 
ministrative expenses by a wider use of 
mechanical equipment. 

Such equipment is in use in many 
agencies of government and in private 
industry and a great amount of research 
should be done in this field in the hope 
that tabulating and card-punch ma- 
chines for record work will enable the 
Bureau to save money. Seventh, it ap- 
pears to me that it would be in the in- 
terest of efficiency if the Bureau con- 
ducted all its own legal work without 
having to refer cases to the Attorney 
General. It would appear as needless 
duplication for Bureau personnel to de- 
velop cases and then have them referred 
to the Attorney General’s Office, where 
the same work and preparation must be 
done all over again before those cases 
can be presented in court. 

The Attorney General’s office is a busy 
office today, and it might serve a doubly 
useful purpose if the work load for the 
Attorney General were lightened some- 
what and a separate litigation unit es- 
tablished within the Bureau itself. 

Frankly it would be unfair to expect 
Commissioner Schoeneman to achieve 
the highest efficiency for his Bureau un- 
less the Congress enables him to have it 
so set up as to be conducive to maximum 
efficiency. 

Perhaps I should say at this point that 
the committee seriously cOnsidered the 
inclusion of language in the bill which 
would require by law that the Bureau 
allocate whatever funds might be neces- 
sary out of the amounts allowed for sal- 
aries with which to make salary adjust- 
ments and grade promotions for per- 
sonnel in the field technical service. 

This is the group through whose di- 
rect efforts greater revenue returns are 
derived. In general these are compe- 
tent and capable people who have per- 
formed meritorious work. For the most 
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part they would like to remain in the 
Federal service as a career but it is ob- 
vious that there must be some induce- 
ment for them to do so. 

I am advised that revenue agents in 
charge in the field have recommended 
grade promotions and salary adjust- 
ments to meet this problem but that the 
recommendations, for reasons unknown 
to me, have not been put into effect. I, 
for one, believe that the funds allowed 
would be ample for this purpose and 
that these recommendations should be 
initiated as quickly as possible. It is my 
hope that next year the subcommittee 
can summon some of the revenue agents 
in charge from the field to testify before 
the committee to secure a better idea 
of field operations and its needs. 

Let me add one final word to this all 
too long presentation. _It may be pointed 
out that no great economies were effected 
by the subcommittee. This very fact, I 
believe, will stand as testimony to the 
desire of the committee to see that the 
agencies of government are provided 
with sufficient funds to carry on their 
functions and that the economy ax is 
not indiscriminately wielded. When- 
ever estimates are justified to the Satis- 
faction of the subcommittee, it is proper 
that the committee then make abundant 
provision for the functions involved. I 
appreciate the indulgence of the House 
and the generosity of my colleagues on 
the committee. I cannot speak too 
highly of their labors and of the felici- 
tous spirit which has always prevailed on 
this subcommittee. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, there 
is no one whose lovable personality has 
so endeared itself to the membership of 
this House as that of the gifted gentle- 
man from Illinois. And his persuasive 
and beguiling voice charms any audience. 

In Germany I was told that his broad- 
cast, in which he spoke in German to all 
of central Europe, was the most notable 
broadcast of the year, and indicating 
the effectiveness of his message, the sta- 
tion received an exceptional amount of 
fan mail as result of the speech. They 
had letters from more than one in which 
it was said that the speech had saved 
them from self destruction; that the 
speech gave them courage, gave them 
heart, as listening to it they realized that 
with the friendship of America, there was 
still hope, still opportunity to redeem 
themselves and their country again. 

It is a matter of deep personal gratifi- 
cation to me, as I am certain it is to all 
Members of the House, that his health 
has improved so consistently and so rap- 
idly that there is now every reason to 
hope that he can continue his service 
in the next Congress. Certainly, there 
is no one man whose retirement from 
the House would be such a loss to the 
Congress and the country as the retire- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

However, even the greatest and wisest 
of men sometimes fall into error. So, 
although contrary to his confident pre- 
diction I will have to remind you that 
beyond peradventure of a doubt, the 
benevolent administration of President 
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Truman and the accompanying and con- 
sequent prosperity of the Nation will con- 
tinue on through 1952. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. WILson]. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is difficult to follow such a 
speaker as the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DirKsEN], because I consider him 
one of the most persuasive speakers I 
have ever heard. He usually has his 
facts and he presents them like an 
artist. 3S 

I want to agree with the statements of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DirK- 
SEN] with regard to the Post Office De- 
partment and with reference to many 
economies and more efficient methods 
that possibly could be adopted in the 
Internal Revenue Department. 

I also rise because the name of my 
city of Dallas was called by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee with regard to 
an investigation by the committee in- 
vestigators showing inefficiency to a cer- 
tain degree and some other things that 
are set out in the report in 1946. Our 
internal revenue collector up until 1946 
was Mr. W. A. Thomas. He was one 
of the most efficient, one of the finest, 
most capable and hardworking gentle- 
men that I have ever known in any col- 
lector’s office. He was sick for several 
months and died early in 1946, and an- 
other man in the office was appointed 
as acting collector. Mr. Thomas’ office 
was never accused by anybody of being 
inefficient. Thereafter Mr. John Dun- 


lap, the present acting collector, a very 


fine man, who has been at the head of 
five different departments in that office, 
and who has been a career man with the 
Internal Revenue Department for some 
15 or 16 years prior to the time of the 
war, was appointed. Mr. Dunlap was a 
commander on active duty in the South 
Pacific during World War II. At this 
time he has instituted many economies. 
He has brought that office closer to the 
taxpaying public‘and has instilled in the 
hearts and minds of the employees of 
that great office every confidence and 
also has won the confidence of the public. 
It is a great office. They have something 
like a thousand or more employees in 
that office. 

I saw an article in one of the local 
papers in Dallas a day or two ago where 
in Texas there was collected in 1947 just 
under $1,000,000,000 of Federal income 
taxes. That is a mammoth job. That 
is a mammoth job to be handled by any- 
body. So, I say, regardless of the fact 
that in December 1946, I believe it was, 
after the death of our internal revenue 
collector, Mr. Thomas, who had been 
the collector for 10 or 12 years, there 
may have been a season when some little 
efficiency or lack of proper system was 
used in the office, that confidence should 
not be lacking in that office. But I say 
that Mr. W. A. Thomas, than whom there 
was no finer man, and our present acting 
internal revenue collector, Mr. John 
Dunlap, have done an excellent job, and 
I do not think, if the investigators for 
this committee would return to that dis- 
trict, that they would find any unan- 
swered mail for months, but that they 
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would find a smooth-running organiza- 
tion, presided over by a career man who 
has been the head of five different de- 
partments of that office, and who knows 
his job, and who has the disposition and 
inclination and the desire to get every bit 
of efficient work out of every employee 
and use as few employees as possible. 
No finer, more capable, efficient, and 
honest public servant can be found than 
Mr. Dunlap. 

Mr. Chairman, I have voted for econ- 
omy since I have been here. I have 
voted for cuts in the Budget. I ran on 
a platform of economy, and I believe in 
economy. I try to run my own per- 
sonal business in an economic manner. 
But when I went home last summer to 
my office in the Federal Building, on the 
same floor with the internal revenue col- 
lector, I was told by various people in 
that office that they had to fire 50 field 
employees. I do not know whose fault 
it was, whether the revenue office took 
no cut in Washington and put it all out 
in the field or not, and maybe that was 
the trouble, but they told me that many 
dollars would be lost by reason of the 
fact that 50 field men in the Dallas area 
were required to be fired because of lack 
of funds. But, however that may be, I 
believe that the Revenue Department is 
one of the most, if not the most, impor- 
tant department in the Federal Govern- 
ment, because certainly no other de- 
partment can exist without the Internal 
Revenue Department. And they must 
do a job honestly and efficiently, and 
they must have sufficient money to hire 
capable people to do the job. The thing 
that we are all looking and working for- 
ward to is perfection, of course, but I 
think the Internal Revenue Department 
has done a great job, and I think this 
committee has done a great job. Let us 
be sure to give the Revenue Department 
enough money to operate efficiently. It 
is false economy to do otherwise. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. RoBEerTson], a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, it 
is a matter of great personal satisfaction 
that the Subcommittees on Appropria- 
tions on which I am privileged to serve 
have been able thus far to bring to the 
floor of Congress, unanimous reports. 
This has occurred on the Subcommittee 
on Independent Offices, and I am happy 
to say that we come before you today 
as the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
dealing with Treasury and Post Office 
Departments with a unanimous report. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, that this has 
been made possible in this instance by 
the exceptional leadership of our distin- 
gwished chairman, the Honorable Gor- 
DON CANFIELD. It is a pleasure to serve 
under him, and to serve with him one is 
soon convinced that he is master of the 
situation. He is a new chairman. This 
is another evidence of how men rapidly 
develop when responsibilities are thrust 
upon them. 

I pay tribute today also to the accom- 
plished clerk of the committee, Mr. 
Claude Hobbs. He, too, has a complete 
grasp of the problems before us. In ad- 
dition to Mr. Hobbs, the distinguished 
chairman, Mr. CANFIELD, has his able as- 
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sistant, Mr. Murphy, who is likewise a 
student of the questions associated with 
the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments. He is of great help, 

The very able gentlemen, Congressmen 
DIRKSEN and GRIFFITHS, are untiring in 
their efforts in behalf of this important 
work, and I salute also the members of 
the minority, Mr. Gary, Mr. Bates of 
Kentucky, and Mr. Jackson. There 
seems to be an effort on their part to 
work in the national interest at all times, 
paying due respect to the chairman, and 
while presenting forthrightly their views, 
especially where they differ, they attempt 
to find a common working ground in 
order that we may come before you with 
a united report. 

The distinguished chairman has cov- 
ered the over-all picture in a most able 
manner. It will not be necessary for me 
to touch upon the full report. I shall 
confine myself to three special items 
which claim my particular interest—the 
Bureau of Federal Supply, Secret Service, 
and ‘the star routes. 

I should like to say to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the total reduction this year 
on this bill amounts to $35,903,850. This 
is divided as follows: From the Post 
Office Department we have made a re- 
duction of $19,375,250, from the Treas- 
ury, $16,528,600. 

The Subcommittees on Appropriations 
are frequently charged by other Members 
with not making adequate reductions in 
the appropriations. It is a difficult ques- 
tion indeed because by legislation passed 
by this House in years in the recent past, 
we have established certain additions 
which make appropriations in many re- 
spects of a permanent nature and cannot 
be cut. Only by discontinuation of cer- 
tain Government services can the na- 
tional budget be materially reduced in 
the future. 

So I say, when considering Budget 
estimates for various governmental bu- 
reaus, appropriations subcommittees 
often encounter problems which are be- 
yond their jurisdiction under the rules of 
the House. Subcommittees on appropri- 
ations cannot legislate departmental re- 
organizations, but they can make such 
recommendations in the accompanying 
report. It is my considered judgment, 
in connection with the Treasury Depart- 
ment appropriation bill now before us, 
two administrative changes which would 
be beneficial and possibly productive of 
economies are definitely apparent. One 
is the Bureau of Federal Supply. This is 
a sort of octopus in the so-called bu- 
reaucracy of our national government. 
It is the centralized purchasing bureau 
for most Government agencies. 

Steps are already being taken, at the 
suggestion of the Executive branch, to 
transfer this entire agency from the 
Treasury to the Federal Works Agency. 
The Hoover Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment is surveying all the supply and pro- 
curement activities of the Government, 
and well they should. Such a study is 
long overdue. 

I should like to dwell briefly on the 
Bureau of Federal Supply. It has mush- 
roomed to its present great size without 
any clear-cut statutory’ directives. 
Much of its authority is derived from 
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these annual appropriation bills. Some 
departments, such as the Post Office, sub- 
mitted evidence that their purchases 
were being made in the open market at 
@ savings over the Bureau of Federal 
Supply prices. I refer you to pages 339 
through 343 of the hearings on this bill, 
and in these pages you will find a report 
of the Bureau of the Budget showing 
the use or nonuse of this Bureau by 
Government corporations. 

As I listened to the witnesses present 
their case for the Bureau of Federal Sup- 
ply, I was inclined to feel that this is 
one of the affairs of. the United States 
Government that has gotten clearly out 
of control of the Congress. Peculiarly, 
many American people for a long span 
of years have held to the principle that 
by concentrated buying, enormous sav- 
ings could be made. A great many 
people hold to the belief that a concern 
that purchases a trainload of material 
purchases it at a vastly lower price than 
one who purchases a carload. And the 
principle carries on down the line as you 
approach the smaller proportions. 

To one who has had a life-long experi- 
ence in the capacity of purchasing, I 
have observed that in most instances - 
there is not a great deal of difference 
in the price awarded to the smaller pur- 
chaser from that awarded to the large 
purchaser. After all is said and done, 
the manufacturer of a product must ob- 
tain from any purchaser a price which 
carries with it a reasonable profit, and 
if he is to make excessive reductions 
because of volume purchases, he will soon 
wipe out his profit. 

I should not want to say to this Con- 
gress that we should abolish the Bureau 
of Federal Supply, but I do say it should 
be carefully studied, and I do Say it is 
my considered judgment that in many 
instances the departments themselves 
could probably purchase more advan- 
tageously than they do through the 
Bureau. Whenever you engage in the 
purchasing business of supplies especially 
on a proportion basis, such as is used 
by the Bureau of Federal Supplies, you 
are involved with the question of inven- 
tories, and here it calls for the greatest 
skill in merchandising. 

Merchandising is a business which suc- 
ceeds by reason of a rapid turn-over. It 
matters little how great is the saving 
made in purchases if perchance the goods 
purchased remain in inventory as dead 
stock for a long span of time. This can 
happen readily in large proportions and 
can happen readily when purchasing 
goods for the various governmental de- 
partments. 

The Bureau is subject only to the de- 
mand of the departments. They cannot 
force sales as would be the case with a 
large retailer. A large retailer, when 
he discovers inactivity in some section of 
his inventory, can pressure by advertis- 
ing in a sales campaign and move out 
the slow goods. Slow-moving goods have 
various ways of absorbing all savings 
made at a low purchase price. Large 
inventories call for added cost in super- 
intendency, rentals, depreciation, and 
warehousing. Even these few situations 
quickly destroy the value obtained by con- 
centrated purchasing. 
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Although originally a purchasing 
agency, the Bureau of Federal Supplies 
has added many nonpurchasing functions 
in recent years. Some of these such as 
the centralized traffic-control plan may 
be economical. Some such as the Spec- 
ial Furnishings Section to design furni- 
ture for Government offices may not be 
economical. Some of its divisions, such 
as the Standards Branch, may duplicate 
the work of other Government agencies, 
such as the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. It must therefore be borne in mind 
in considering this Bureau that we are 
not dealing solely with a centralized pur- 
chasing agency for the Government. 

I have indicated to you it is no small 
institution. Its original estimates as sub- 
mitted to the committee called for ex- 
penditures of $375,000,000, which is con- 
siderably more than is contained in this 
bill for all other Treasury expenditures 
combined. This original request included 
$365,000,000 for strategic and critical ma- 
terials for the military as part of the na- 
tional defense and security program. Al- 
though consideration of this item has 
been deferred, as the chairman has indi- 
cated, it does give some idea of the scope 
of the Bureau. I should like to remind 
you that this Bureau does not serve the 
armed forces and some other agencies 
and corporations within the Government. 

Another large request of the Bureau 
was for $10,000,000 to increase the capital 
of the general supply fund. This in it- 
self in my personal judgment opens the 
doorway for unending trouble. In pri- 
vate enterprise a man capable of man- 
aging a merchandising institution, op- 


erating in these proportions, would prob- 
ably be paid a salary of from fifty to one 


hundred thousand dollars per year. And 
he would have to be one with a long- 
established record of merchandising 
achievements to even be considered by 
the board of directors for this important 
post. 

Wisely, the committee disallowed this 
request, and we believe with great justi- 
fication. The supply fund has operated 
successfully in the past on $8,000,000 
capital. The balance sheet of this fund 
for the years 1943 through 1947 appears 
on page 400 of the hearings. It does not 
indicate that the Bureau has been preju- 
diced in any way on its present capital. 
It does show, as do tables on page 374, 
that a shocking condition exists whereby 
other Government agencies have large 
past-due accounts with the Bureau. Al- 
most $1,000,000 had been due from other 
agencies for periods of more than 30 
days on the last day of 1947. 

So, in addition to a high-priced man- 
ager, it is very evident that they need a 
high-priced credit man. Some accounts 
are more than 75 days old. As a result, 
the credit position of the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Supply is bad. It is inconceivable 
that this Bureau should come before the 
Congress and ask for a $10,000,000 ap- 
propriation in the face of the fact that 
with a sizeable capital structure they are 
unable to so manage their affairs to keep 
their credit structure in good standing. 

It was admitted by the officials of the 
Bureau, whose testimony can be found 
on page 405 of the hearings, that the 
credit standing of the Bureau is bad. It 
would seem to me that the Bureau 
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should insist on prompt payments. The 
Congress is making appropriations to the 
agencies to buy goods. They should not 
alone insist on prompt payment from 
their purchasers, but should attempt to 
work out with the General Accounting 
Office or other agencies a system of pre- 
payment. Agencies know how much 
they have appropriated and will be able 
to spend. They would suffer no loss 
through prepayment, yet the Govern- 
ment might then be able to take ad- 
vantage of cash discounts for prompt 
payment. The management admits 
that they are losing discounts because of 
their inability to pay bills on time. 

This bill contains sufficient funds to 
continue the operation of the Bureau in 
all of its essential functions during 1949. 
By the time the estimates for fiscal 1950 
are submitted, let us hope that this entire 
picture has been clarified. 

The second change which would im- 
prove the efficiency of the Treasury does 
not require legislation and could be ac- 
complished by an executive order of the 
Secretary. That would transfer the 
Treasury buildings guard force from 
Secret Service and place it under the 
Department’s Director of Administrative 
Services. The guard force personnel 
are not Secret Service men, although the 
committee learned that they sometimes 
pose assuch. They are building guards, 
performing a custodial function, and 
they should not even administratively be 
a part of one of the greatest police and 
detective forces in the world. 

The subcommittee is very much im- 
pressed with the job which confronts the 
Secret Service, and the amount carried 
in this bill for the regular Secret Service 
work, which is $2,169,600, is the full 
amount requested in the Budget. The 
work of the Secret Service in the pre- 
vention and detection of counterfeiting 
can no longer be confined to this coun- 
try. Some of the most extensive coun- 
terfeiting of our money today is in Eur- 
ope and in China, and the Secret Service 
must engage in world-wide endeavors to 
protect our currency. This is especially 
true today when the United States dollar 
is more in demand throughout the world 
than ever before, and furthermore when 
greater amounts of currency and securi- 
ties are in circulation in this country 
than ever before. It is reasonable, I be- 
lieve, that our currency demands the 
greatest possible protection. 

Not only is counterfeiting a problem, 
but so is forgery of Government securi- 
ties. In 1947 the Secret Service was 
called upon to investigate 34,600 claims 
against the Treasury involving checks, 
and 22,000 investigations involved stolen, 
altered, or forged bonds. Last year the 
Division of Disbursement sent out over 
160,600,000 checks, and next year they 
est:mate that this number will increase 
by 7,000,000. It is the job of the Secret 
Service to see that forgeries of these 
checks are kept to an absolute minimum, 
and preferably eliminated entirely. It is 
a tremendous task. 

We must not overlook that the pri- 
mary function of the Secret Service is 
the protection of the President, and in a 
troubled world such as that in which we 
are living, every single bit of possible 
protection must be afforded. It is in the 
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light of these situations that the request 
of the Secret Service and the White 
House Police seem fully justified and we 
recommend that they be granted. 

My third and final point which I wish 
to discuss deals with the field service of 
the office of the Second Assistant Post- 
master General. I am especially inter- 
ested here in two things—star-route 
service and the highway postal service. 
You will observe that the committee has 
granted the full request for star-route 
service, just as it has done for rural de- 
livery service. This allows $25,500,000 for 
star routes in 1949—$3,000,000 more than 
was available in 1948. 

It is entirely probable that many peo- 
ple know very little about the star-route 
carriers. Yet they occupy an important 
job. They get the mail to the post of- 
fices where there is no other means of 
transport available. Without star routes, 
mail to many of our rural areas would 
be badly delayed and uncertain of de- 
livery. Most towns not located on rail- 
roads and without benefit of airports 
probably would not have postal service 
if it were not for the star routes. 

I welcome this opportunity to pay my 
respect to the star-route carriers for the 
great job they are doing under an ever- 
increasing burden of more and more 
mail—and remember, this job is done in 
all kinds of weather. I am especially 
pleased that the committee has placed in 
this bill the full amount requested for 
star routes as well as rural delivery serv- 
ice, and I trust that this will make it pos- 
sible for the Department to make all the 
extensions of such routes as it has in 
mind and which may be necessary to 
properly serve the country. 

Along these lines, the committee has 
allowed the full amount requested for 
the highway postal service. This in time 
is going to be of tremendous value to 
our rural areas. 

I hope the Congress will sustain the 
subcommittee on this appropriation bill. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 


_ Massachusetts [Mr, HEsexTon]. 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, may 
I briefly report that the Rules Commit- 
tee will grant a hearing on House Joint 
Resolution 323 tomorrow morning, the 
12th, at 10:30. This comes at au appro- 
priate, although unfortunate, time, when 
the entire Midwest and Northeast is 
staggering under another snow storm, 
which has reached blizzard proportions 
in some areas. I hope all interested Mem- 
bers will attend the hearing in support 
of a rule. 

Some question has arisen as to the 
wisdom of an embargo for 30 days. I 
think that period is the minimum if we 
are to be successful in obtaining the 559,- 
000 barrels of heating and industrial oils 
other countries have said they did not 
need and we might have. But obtaining 
the oils is the sole object. If it can be 
done, as I think it could, given coopera- 
tion all around, in 24 or 48 hours, well and 
good. So I shall indicate an alternative 
somewhat along the following amend- 
ment: 

Amendment to be offered by Mr. HESELTON. 
On page 2, line 5, after the word “made”, in- 
sert the following: “Or until there shall have 
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been shipped a total of 559,000 barrels of 
kerosene, gas oil and distillate fuel oil, or 
residual fuel oil to east coast ports and to 
terminal areas in mid-western States; and, 
until the Department of Commerce shall have 
reduced the unexpended balances against 
which licenses to export have not been is- 
sued during the first quarter of 1948 by the 
total amount of $559,000 barrels of kerosene, 
gas oil, and distillate fuel oil, or residual fuel 
oil.” 


Mr. Chairman, I have given this mat- 
ter of a limitation amendment consider- 
able thought in the last 10 days or so. 
There has been objection raised to it, as 
you all know to the effect that it was too 
inclusive. Others felt that possibly it 
should not be a part of an appropria- 
tion bill. I am inclined now to the view 
that the departments themselves should 
express themselves clearly as to their in- 
tentions, and then, if they make a satis- 
factory explanation that no such amend- 
ment is needed, I am ready to go along. 

I am afraid that if we continue to of- 
fer the amendment and it is rejected the 
improper inference might be drawn that 
it was an open invitation to go ahead 
with any kind of conversion they chose. 
That certainly was not the thought of 
the Committee on Civil nections or 
the intentions of the Committee on the 
State, Justice, and Commerce appropria- 
tion bill, as I understood it. Iam equally 
confident it was not the thought of the 
Subcommittee on Labor and Federal Se- 
curity earlier this week. I regret that I 
could not be here at that time because of 
an attack of influenza but I did place in 
the Recorp the history of the flagrantly 
unwise action at the Boston Marine Hos- 
pital with the admission of error and 
the assurance of no repetition. I know 
that the subcommittee with jurisdiction 
over that appropriation will handle most 
effectively any similar abuse of funds ap- 
propriated by this Congress. 

I‘am also led to bring to the attention 
of the committee what I believe to be 
a very real misapprehension as to the 
facts. I find that as of this noon from 
Kansas east there is what is described 
as a blizzard and extremely cold weather. 
We do not realize the difficulty of the 
situation probably because Washington 
énjoys moderate temperatures and no 
snow. Up there in the northern part of 
the ‘country there is definitely cold 
weather which is depleting the danger- 
ously low stocks of fuel. 

In the third place, there has been some 
suggestion made that spring is coming 
and that therefore we do not need to 
give any further attention to this prob- 
lem. I do not agree with that and I 
cannot for this reason: A good portion 
of these oils are not used for the purpose 
of heating, but are used for the purpose 
of operating industries and we have to 
carry that fact also in mind in terms of 
any relief we are to get into these areas, 

Be that as it may, I have prepared an- 
other form of amendment which I have 
submitted to this subcommittee and to 
some of my friends from oil-producing 
States. I find they prefer it over the 
one I originally submitted and which has 
been accepted by their subcommittees. 
I read it simply to have it in the Recorp 
so that if there is any misunderstanding 
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on the part of anybody as to what we are 
trying to do, our real purpose and clear 
intent will be perfectly obvious. And I 
want the Department to know what the 
purpose of the chairman of the commit- 
tee is, if he cares to address him-elf to 
the problem. 

I would amend this bill at page 40, line 
7, by inserting a new section, 302, as fol- 
lows: 

That no part of the appropriations con- 
tained in this act shall be used for the pur- 
pose of converting any coal heating units to 
oil or natural gas in any federally owned or 
rented buildings in the States of— 


Now, this is the limitation. I think it 
is, perhaps, a wise one: 

Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma— 


I want to speak of Oklahoma in that 
connection— 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 


Those are the States in which fuel coor- 
dinators have been appointed because of 
the very severe conditions which have 
existed in those States; and I like that 
language a lot better than the language 
that was used in the first appropriation 
bill which came before us covering States 
where there was a fuel emergency. No 
one can dispute the fact that the ap- 
pointment of an oil coordinator indi- 
cates a definite emergency now and a 
probable emergency for several years to 
come. I should add that I am told that 
there is such a coordinator in Oklahoma. 
I did not know that before today. I 
would strike it out if my friends from 
Oxlahoma wish me to do so. 

Then I simply add also “or for the in- 
stallation of oil heating units in any new 
construction in those States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

I called the Treasury and asked them 
what they intended to do, and I had a 
telephone message from a Mr. Johnson 
this morning, which he said he would 
confirm by letter. The message is as fol- 
lows: 

Treasury Department appropriation esti- 
mates for the fiscal year 1949 do not provide 
for the conversion of any coal heating units 
to oil or natural gas, or the installation of 
oil heating units in any new construction. 


I now have a letter from Secretary 
Snyder which is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 11, 1948. 
Hon. JoHN W. HESELTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. HESELTON: In reply to your 
telegram of March 10, 1948, I wish to advise 
that the Department’s estimates of appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1949 do not pro- 
vide for the conversion of any coal-heating 
units to oil or natural gas, or the installation 
of oil-heating units in any new construction, 
nor do we contemplate any such conversion 
during the remainder of the fiscal year 1948. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Now I would like to pause in order to 
inquire of the Chairman, if that is also 
the intention and purpose of the com- 
mittee? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman two additional min- 
utes. May I say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that I have followed his 
leadership in this fight. It has been a 
very timely one and a very effective one. 
Communities in my State are vitally in- 
terested in this problem also. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
has discussed with me his proposed 
amendment and I have in turn sent the 
text down to the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments. I have in my hand a 
letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Wiggins, in which he con- 
firms the statement given the gentleman 
by Mr. Johnson, the budget officer of the 
Treasury. I have in my hand also a 
letter from Postmaster General Donald- 
son saying in effect the same thing about 
the Post Office Department. 

We of the subcommittee believe that 
these officers of the Treasury and Post 
Office Department mean just what they 
say and speaking for the record today 
we intend to see that they keep their 
word. 

Mr. HESELTON. I greatly appreciate 
the kind comment of the gentleman and 
I want him to know that his advice has 
been the determining factor in my pres- 
ent approach to this problem. I also 
have a letter, which I will not take the 
trouble to read, from Mr. Walter Myers, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 
It goes into some detail in regard to 
certain conversions which are being un- 
dertaken because of an ample supply 
of natural gas. He saysin one sentence: 

In every case where exception is made, ap- 
proval of the Bureau of Mines of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is obtained. 


With that in mind and with the chair- 
man’s very thoughtful expression of the 
intention of the committee, I think it 
would be appropriate if I did not offer 
this amendment because the committee’s 
intention and purpose areclear in the rec- 
ord. I am confident that the Post Office 
Department and the Treasury Depart- 
ment will honor the committee’s request 
and will carry out the commitments con- 
tained in these letters. We shall not 
know how much heating oil will be saved 
in this way in fiscal 1949 for private use 
but it certainly will be substantial. Both 
Departments are to be commended for 
this action. I am most grateful to the 
committee and to the chairman for their 
cooperation. It will be understood and 
appreciated by all in those States who 
are struggling to conserve oil and to solve 
this problem. Certainly, if we fail and 
if there is further hardship, I shall be 
happy to testify that no shred of respon- 
sibility can be fairly placed on the shoul- 
ders of the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. CANFIELD], the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser], or the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESwoRTH] or 
any member of their subcommittees. In 
all fairness, I should and would make 
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the same statement about the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] and the 
members of his subcommittee. He has 
been cooperative in the extreme and I 
know expected me to present any re- 
vised statement Monday. He did not 
know that I was ill and could not be ex- 
pected to do anything except guide the 
committee bill through which he did with 
characteristic ability. I am sure that 
he will ask the Department of Labor and 
the Federal Security Agency to take 
judicial notice of this development to- 
day and to be guided accordingly in 
their use of the funds appropriated. 

The full letter from the Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster General is as fol- 
lows: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FourTH ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1948. 
Hon. JoHN W. HESELTON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. HESELTON: The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has asked me to acknowledge your tele- 
gram of yesterday afternoon requesting cer- 
tain information relative to conversions of 
heating units, if any, from coal to oil or gas 
during the fiscal year 1948 and our plans for 
the fiscal year 1949; also as to new installa- 
tions. 

With respect to quarters leased for post 
office purposes, no conversions were made 
from coal to oil or gas in the fiscal year 1948, 
nor is it contemplated that any such conver- 
sions will be made during the fiscal year 
1949. No new installations of this char- 
acter were made by the Department in 1948, 
nor are any planned for 1949. Heating equip- 
ment in all leased post office buildings is fur- 
nished by the owner of the quarters. 
Wherever new heating equipment is to be 
installed in leased quarters the Department 
is insisting that it be of a type to burn a 
fuel other than natural gas or oil. Excep- 
tions are made only where these fuels are in 
abundant supply or where the owners of the 
buildings will not agree in providing coal- 
burning equipment. In every case where 
exception is made, approval of the Bureau of 
- Mines of the Department of the Interior is 
obtained. 

With regard to conversions in Government- 
owned post office buildings, the Public Build- 
ings Administration, Federal Works Agency, 
during the fiscal year 1948 has made the fol- 
lowing conversions: 

Red Biuff, Calif., from coal to oil. 

The heating plants in the following build- 
ings were converted from coal to gas: Biloxi, 
Miss.; Winfield, Kans.; Henryetta, Okla.; 
Clarksville, Ark.; Glendive, Mont.; Bozeman, 
Mont.; Hastings, Nebr.; Nocona, Tex.; Ken- 
edy, Tex.; Council Grove, Kans.; Columbus, 
Ga.; Chickasha, Okla.; Mansfield, La.; Law- 
ton, Okla.; Many, La.; Weatherford, Tex.; 
Fordyce, Ark. (pending). 

All of the foregoing conversion jobs were 
planned or in process prior to the receipt of 
any information to the effect that there 
would be a shortage’ of fuel oil or gas. 

With a view to effecting certain economies 
in the operating cost of Government-owned 
post office buildings, a program has been pre- 
pared for certain conversions during the fis- 
cal year 1949. However, in view of present 
conditions, no action will be taken by us to 
request Public Buildings Administration to 
make conversions from coal to oil or gas dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1949. 

Any new installations would be under the 
jurisdiction of Public Buildings Administra- 
tion, Federal Works Agency. 

Respectfully yours, 
WALTER MYERs, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to submit for 
the Recorp at this time letters from 
Mr. Wiggins of the Treasury Department 
and Mr. Donaldson of the Post Office 
Department, as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 4, 1948. 
Hon. GorRDON CANFIELD, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Treasury- 
Post Office Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is 
made to your letter of March 3, 1948, rela- 
tive to the inclusion of a provision in the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill for 
1949 which will prohibit the expenditure of 
such funds for the conversion of any coal- 
heating units to oil or natural gas in any 
federally owned or rented buildings in or 
outside the District of Columbia. 

Pursuant to your request I wish to advise 
that the Department’s estimates of appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1949 do not pro- 
vide for the conversion of any coal-heating 
units to oil or natural gas, or the installa- 
tion of oil-heating units in any new con- 
struction. Therefore, the inclusion of the 
provision mentioned in your letter in the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill for 
1949 would have no effect on the budgetary 
and operational plans of any bureau, office, 
or division of the Treasury Department in 
the fiscal year 1949. 

Very truly yours, 
A. L. M. WIicGINs, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


Chairman, I 





OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1948. 
Hon. GoRDON CANFIELD, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have your letter of 
March 3, 1948, requesting information as to 
the effect on the budgetary and operational 
plans of the Post Office Department, de- 
partmental and field, for the fiscal year 1949, 
of an appropriation provision which Rep- 
resentative JoHN W. HESELTON, of Massa- 
chusetts, desires to have incorporated in the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill for 
1949. 

This provision reads: 

“No part of the appropriations contained in 
this act shall be used for the purpose of 
converting any coal-heating units to oil or 
natural gas in any federally owned or rented 
buildings in or outside the District of Co- 
lumbia, or for the installation of oil heating 
in any new construction.” 

A careful examination of our coal, oil, and 
natural gas heating units gives me no reason 
to believe that the proposed provision would 
have any material effect on the budgetary 
and operational plans of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

The Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 
has kept in closs touch with the fuel condi- 
tions in the various parts of the country. 
It being learned from responsible Govern- 
ment officers that there was no oil shortage 
west of the Rockies, it was not necessary to 
make any changes in heating plans in that 
section. Neither are any conversions to oil 
or gas being contemplated there. 

In Baltimore, oil heat is used in one of 
our larger units and consideration was given 
to converting it to coal heat; but it was found 
that conversion, because of structural diffi- 
culties, was practically impossible. 

During the late war, two Federal build- 
ings in Florida were converted from oil to 
coal with a view to the conservation of oil 
and, having no information that there would 
be a shortage of oil during the current or 
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succeeding heating seasons, early in the fiscal 
year 1947 these two properties were recon- 
verted to oil by the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration at our request. 

The conversion and installation in fed- 
erally owned buildings of heating apparatus 
is not within the control of the Post Office 
Department, but is within the jurisdiction of 
the Public Buildings Administration and paid 
from appropriations administered by that 
agency. 

Whenever property is leased for post office 
use, coal heat is furnished in all cases ex- 
cept where exceptional circumstances make 
the provision of this type of heat imprac- 
tical. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. M. DONALDSON, 
Postmaster General. 


Mr.CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 

(Mr. REEs]. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that only a few minutes times is being 
allocated for me to discuss a few of the 
numerous items I would like to bring to 
your attention in regard to the legisla- 
tion we are considering today. I am 
glad to know, however, that the Appro- 
priations Committee has taken cogniz- 
ance of some of the observations made 
by the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Servi@e of the House in House Re- 
port No. 1242, a preliminary report on a 
study of the postal service. Among other 
things your committee has allocated 
$100,000 for a research and development 
program along the lines suggested by our 
committee and I want to commend the 
committee for taking this action. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention to a 
few items that ordinarily Members of the 
House pay very little attention to. For 
example, in 1947, the expenditure for in- 
sured mail was $17,200,000. The actual 
amount paid out in indemnities was a 
little over $2,000,000. In other words, 
we pay $5.50 for each dollar paid in 
claims. 

There are a number of other items to 
which I would like to direct attention. 
For instance, we find the Post Office De- 
partment is being called upon to furnish 
approximately $15,000,000 annually in 
the form of a subsidy to the air lines for 
carrying air mail. Now, I have no objec- 
tion to subsidizing air lines as such for 
national security and for the promotion 
of air transportation, but I do think it 
ought to be separated from the regular 
cost of carrying the mail. We should not 
permit the CAB to allocate whatever 
funds it thinks ought to be spent to sub- 
sidize the air lines, then charge it to the 
Post Office Department. 

Among other things I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that since 1891 Congress 
has provided an appropriation for a 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 
¥ou know, there is no substantive law at 
all for a Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General. But you put it in the appropri- 
ation bills and you provide for a Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General. If any 
Member saw fit to do so, he could raise a 
point of order, and I believe the Chair 
would have to sustain him regarding that 
particular section of the bill. I think it 
is wise, at least, to call your attention to 
these things as we go along. 
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I concur with the Committee on Ap- 
propriations regarding what has been 
said in its report about motor equip- 
ment. A management engineering firm 
is presently making a detailed study 
and will provide our committee with in- 
formation with regard to this problem. 
But here is the Post Office Department 
going out and buying motor vehicles, or 
proposing to buy motor vehicles accord- 
ing to certain specifications. They are 
going to cost, I do not know how much, 
but an average of possibly $500 more for 
each vehicle. I understand the Depart- 
ment is having difficulty in getting man- 
ufacturers to bid on these nonstandard 
vehicles. Why not buy the regular 
motor vehicles that are used commer- 
cially? To use commercial vehicles will 
cost less, and at the same time improve 
the service. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I shall be glad to yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, who has given 
this matter a lot of consideration and 
study. 

Mr. TABER. The Committee on the 
Post Office about 3 years ago, I think 
it was, brought in a bill to control penal- 
ty mail. That has not been working well. 
It has probably resulted in 15 to 20 to 
maybe 30 million dollars being appro- 
priated and turned over to the Post Office 
Department out of various funds, and it 
is also costing a tremendous amount for 
bookkeeping and clerical work. Further, 
it is not controlling the use of penalty 
mail at all. I believe that it would be 


very helpful toward sound administra- 
tion if some way could be found whereby 
we could really contro] penalty mail, and 
I hope the gentleman’s committee will 
go into that matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman three additional 
minutes. 

Mr. REES. I appreciate the gentle- 
man cailing attention to this matter, 
because our committee does have that 
matter of penalty mail under considera- 
tion and study at the present time. In 
line with what the gentleman said, this 
Congress is now appropriating more 
money than it has in the past to take 
care of penalty mail. It is growing in- 
stead of going down. It should be con- 
trolled and reduced. 

I would like to discuss just briefly this 
question of subsidizing the air mail. I 
mentioned this matter a while ago, and 
I think some further facts and figures 
should be brought to your aitention. 
Ordinarily we are supposed to subsidize 
air lines on a basis, say, from 50 to 70 
cents per ton-mile, but in order to keep 
certain air lines going we have gone 
clear out of reason. For example, one 
air line carrying mail to Puerto Rico 
during one year received $750,000 for 
carrying 3,700 pounds of mail. Now, 
these same messages could surely be sent 
by telegraph or some other way at far 
less expense if they needed to go quicker 
than by regular mail. 

I say there is need for better controls 
over subsidy payments to air lines for 
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carrying air mail. For example, a do- 
mestic air line received $350,000, 1946, for 
carrying 650,000 pounds of air mail. In 
9 months of 1947 the same air line re- 
ceived $200,000 for carrying 200,000 
pounds less air mail. Of course it seems 
incredible. It would not happen if the 
Congress were called upon to appropri- 
ate funds directly. In view of the fact 
that the deficits in the postal services 
are charged to the Federal Treasury, it 
is fair we should know more about the 
amount of these subsidies. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BUCK. Is the committee consider- 
ing the possibility of metering penalty 
mail? 

Mr. REES. That matter is under con- 
sideration. I appreciate the gentleman’s 
calling attention to that important prob- 
lem. 

This appropriation bill carries an item 
for ‘building maintenance, under the 
jurisdiction of the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General, amounting to $44,600,000 
for the operating force alone. Prior to 
1933 the expenditures for the operation 
of post-office buildings in the field were 
provided under the Treasury appropria- 
tion. At that time there were less than 
8,000 regular employees while today there 
are 20,000. Many of the buildings for 
which this maintenance is provided are 
almost entirely occupied by other Gov- 
ernment agencies. For example, the 
main post office in Los Angeles is main- 
tained by employees of the postal service 
but only 7 percent of the total floor space 
is allocated to postal functions. 

The repair of mail bags is also a prob- 
lem of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General. As indicated by the report on 
the measure, mail bags are in very critical 
supply. A subcommittee of the Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee has ob- 
served in at least one post office a moun- 
tain of mail bags awaiting repair. We 
believe that the mail-bag repair opera- 
tion should be decentralized and the leg- 
islation referred to by the report will 
probably come before this House for ap- 
proval in that form. 

We hope to bring about the use of 
up-to-date management statistics in the 
postal service so it can be determined 
where the most efficient and least ef- 
fective operations exist. At the request 
of our committee, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is developing certain data of this 
type on a one-time basis. One post of- 
fice maintains such management data. 
This post office immediately was able to 
reduce its number of employees by more 
than 1,000. The installation of such a 
system in the postal service will, I am 
sure, be of material assistance to the 
Appropriations Committee as well as to 
the legislative committee dealing with 
postal matters. 

In closing, I would like to express this 
thought that we hope with the combined 
efforts of the Appropriations Committee 
and the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee in the coming year we will 
see substantial changes in the opera- 
tions of the postal service in the interest 
of economy. We have been assured, we 
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will receive the cooperation of the new 
Postmaster General in this respect. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bren]. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, it is not 
my intention to encourage any enlisted 
man in the Army to break the 96th or any 
other article of War. However, I have 
just received word that a constituent of 
mine, a young private in the Army, was 
convicted by a special court martial on 
November 26, 1947, for being drunk and 
disorderly in a public place in Vienna, 
Austria. 

The sentence imposed upon this pri- 
vate was confinement for 6 months and 
forfeiture of $40 of his pay each month 
for a like period. And, Mr. Chairman, 
that is not all. This soldier when his 
time expires on March 30 of this year 
must under article 107 make up the time 
he has spent awaiting trial and in con- 
finement before he can be discharged. 
This means that he will have to serve 
from 4 to 5 months more in his present 
enlistment after the end of March before 
he can be considered for discharge. 

Mr. Chairman, a sentence of this na- 
ture in time of peace to my way of think- 
ing is certainly out of all proportion to 
the nature of the offense. If this is the 
reward which enlisted privates are to re- 
ceive for slight infraction of Army regu- 
lations in time of peace, it may account 
in part as to why enlistments have fallen 
off and special inducements must be of- 
fered, even the threat of another draft, 
in order to keep our armed services up to 
full strength. 

It seems to me that if the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of this House really wants 
to do something for the enlisted men 
they will take some action which will 
limit special court martials in fixing sen- 
tences for such a slight infraction. 

Mr. Chairman, please do not misun- 
derstand me, I am not condoning drunk- 
enness or disorderly conduct but it seems 
rather silly for the armed services to ap- 
parently ignore this type of procedure 
which is seen in the city of Washington 
and then to pick up some poor little 
private in a foreign country and throw 
him in the jug for 6 months and fine him 
$240 for the same offense. 

Perhaps this is one way the Army has 
of getting their privates “fighting mad.” 
It certainly irks me, as I feel quite certain 
this lone private could not add much to 
the confusion already existing in Europe. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Nrxon]. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, this 
morning’s newspapers carried a state- 
ment attributed to Secretary of Com- 
merce Harriman in which he criticized a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of which I am chair- 
man, and called the action of that sub- 
committee “un-American.” 
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I am not going to take the time of the 
House during this debate to answer the 
charge Mr. Harriman has made. I draw 
the attention of the House only to the 
fact that Mr. Harriman has resorted sim- 
ply to the time-worn device of name- 
calling rather than to questioning the 
facts that were reported by the subcom- 
mittee. In order that the Members of 
the House may be fully apprised of the 
facts in this phase of the Condon case I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the REcorp. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TaBER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a well- 
oiled administration propaganda ma- 
chine is singling out the Appropriations 
Committee and its individual members 
for abuse and ridicule, and the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue is one of the worst 
offenders in this respect. 

Last year, when the House Appropria- 
tions Committee cut off $20,000,000 from 
the appropriation for the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, the Government pub- 
licity boys, under orders from the ad- 
ministration’s high command, oiled up 
their typewriters, inked up their mimeo- 
graph machines and went to work. 

I would like to take a few minutes to 
jog up the memory of some of my col- 
leagues. I really wish I could take the 
time to read to you two or three score 
newspaper stories which appeared 
around the country last April, May, and 
June. These reported official admin- 
istration statements to the effect that 


“a penny-pinching Congress was under- 
mining good government”; that “hard- 
working Federal career employees would 
lose their jobs by the tens of thousands”; 
that the Congress, through Appropria- 


tions Committee “hatchet men” and 
“ax wielders,” was doing a great dis- 
service to the American taxpayer. The 
Nation was flooded from one end to the 
other by planted and prefabricated 
blasts against Congress from the White 
House right down the line. 

In signing the bill which carried the 
cut in funds, President Harry Truman 
did his part in adding to the confusion 
by issuing a statement criticizing the 
gross inadequacy of the funds allotted 
and solemnly predicted that the Federal 
tax-collecting machinery would be dam- 
aged for years to come. 

The President also informed newsmen 
that as a result of the reduction in funds, 
the United States Treasury would lose at 
least.$400,000,000 in taxes this fiscal year. 
Other administration spokesmen called 
the House committee’s action short- 
sighted and irresponsible. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue emphatically and 
repeatedly stated that it could not ab- 
sorb the cuts without great hardship and 
without irrevocable loss to its prestige 
and efficiency. 

In a final conniving and dishonest ap- 
peal to the public, the Bureau announced 
that the reduction would have to be ap- 
plied by discharging between 4,000 and 
5,000 employees from the enforcement 
arm of its organization—thus, they la- 
mented, opening the way for widespread 
illicit liquor traffic and tax evasion by 
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black marketeers. I say this was deliber- 
ately conniving and dishonest because 
the House of Representatives’ report ac- 
companying this particular appropria- 
tion bill, specifically recommended that 
no decrease in funds be made in the Bu- 
reau’s enforcement operation. And this 
same recommendation was made by the 
Senate, but the Bureau chose to ignore it. 

Well, some months have passed and 
the House Appropriations Committee 
has had investigators checking the ac- 
tivities of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue both in Washington and in the field. 
For your information, here is a sample 
of what they have discovered: 

The Bureau made good its publicized 
threat to ignore and embarrass the Con- 
gress and to discharge employees in the 
enforcement arm of the service. But 
here also are some significant facts from 
the Bureau’s files which were not publi- 
cized; indeed, they have been assidu- 
ously kept from the public: 

No departmental employee of the alco- 
hol tax unit had been dismissed because 
of last year’s appropriation cut; however, 
in the field offices, 645 employees were 
fired. And in this connection the Bureau 
never made public the past year’s reports 
from its own district offices, pointing out 
that “illicit distilling is at its lowest ebb 
since the repeal of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act” or that “the duties performed 
by the investigating force in connection 
with the black market in whisky, floor 
stock taxes and tied-in sales have prac- 
tically come to a close” or that “the num- 
ber of investigators in charge could be 
reduced to not more than three for the 
six New England States, with an accom- 
panying reduction in the clerical staff,” 
or that “under present conditions there 
are too many investigators assigned to 
the State of Massachusetts” or that “‘un- 
taxed spirits have been reduced to a mere 
trickle in Michigan” or that field offices 
have complained to the Bureau that their 
main problem was to find work to keep 
their staff employees busy. 

Those are samples from official reports 
in the Bureau's files which indicate that 
virtually every district in the country ad- 
vised headquarters of a diminishing work 
load and the need for retrenchment in 
personnel. 

Similarly a survey of Internal Reve- 
nue’s Employment Tax Unit reveals con- 
siderable overstaffing because of the di- 
minishing workload. Another check into 
the Rules and Regulations Division 
shows overstaffing, estimated at between 
25 and 40 percent, but no reduction has 
been made here, the official reason being 
that an increase in work is anticipated. 
A little further investigation showed that 
this unfulfilled anticipation has existed 
for over 12 months, and a division super- 
visor admitted that the work in this par- 
ticular office has been on the decline 
for the past 3 years, and that the em- 
ployees could not be kept busy for more 
than 4 hours daily. 

Another example of overstaffing is to 
be found in the Office of the Chief Coun- 
sel. With the exception of the past year, 
the number of cases handled by this office 
has decreased—to be specific, the case 
load has decreased 36.8 percent com- 
pared with 1940 but in the same period 
the personnel increased 46 percent. 
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This is hardly surprising when one delves 
into the red tape involved in such a 
simple matter as answering a letter to 
the Chief Counsel’s Office. It has been 
revealed that approximately 50 days 
elapse between the time a letter is typed 
and is mailed. During this period it is 
conferred upon, discussed, read and re- 
read, referred back and forth from one 
attorney to another, checked by experts 
for spelling, punctuation, and content. 
It is nice work if you can get it but to the 
tune of over $4,000,000 annually in law- 
yers’ salaries it is rough on the tax- 
payers. 

As a direct result of last year’s appro- 
priation cut, the Bureau instituted a 
work simplification program last July. 
Now the director of this program in- 
forms us that he estimates a minimum 
saving of 10 percent in the operating 
costs of the Bureau and a maximum 
over-all saving of 25 percent. Let us be 
generous, and for comparison purposes, 
let us use the Bureau’s own 10 percent 
minimum economy figure, which totals 
$18,800,000. This figure alone almost 
offsets last year’s cut. Thus, ignoring 
for the moment all other glaring ineffi- 
ciency and waste, it would seem that in 
less than 6 months, through a work sim- 
plification project, the Bureau gives the 
lie to its own hysterical propaganda. 

For anyone who will take the time to 
read the hearings, there are ample in- 
stances of mismanagement in the affairs 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue—and 
let me add here that the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue is but one of a dozen 
mismanaged and inefficient Govern- 
ment units. But the more glaring ex- 
amples reveal that over the past 2 years, 
reports from the Bureaus’ own super- 
visors of accounts and collections show 
that 714 employees were reported to be 
unsatisfactory or below average in the 
performance of their official duties. A 
spot check made last September 20, in- 
dicated that 46 percent of the below-av- 
erage employees had been retained in 
service. 

In the New Orleans office of the Bu- 
reau an examination of the records per- 
taining to correspondence courses re- 
vealed that 137 employees were enrolled 
and that 89 or 65 percent were found 
delinquent, 

Again in the New Orleans office, dur- 
ing an investigation, the collector attrib- 
uted the large backlog of work in the 
Audit Section of the Income Tax Divi- 
sion to untrained and inefficient person- 
nel. A further check revealed that su- 
pervisory employees were disturbed over 
the large amount of annual and sick 
leave allowed during the period of a year 
and blamed this fact for the muddled 
condition of the office records. 

Field-office supervisors have com- 
plained of the many deadheads carried 
on the Bureau’s pay roll and claimed 
that their loafing has an adverse effect 
on the work and morale of other em- 
ployees. 

With regard to the expenditure of 
funds by the Income Tax Unit of the 
Bureau of Interna] Revenue, it was found 
that $82,590.42 was paid out for com- 
mercial tax service publications in the 
fiscal year 1947. In other words, the 
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Tax Unit buys commercial-tax services 
which are compiled from the Bureau’s 
own tax rules, regulations, and releases. 
If the commercial services are superior 
to the Bureau’s, why not do away with 
the official tax manuals which are expen- 
sive to produce, and save the thousands 
of dollars they cost? The investigation 
of the Income Tax Unit also revealed 
many procedures which have become out- 
moded and obsolete, much unnecessary 
work, and duplication of effort. 

A check on the functions of a fancy 
sounding office—the Chief Coordinator 
of Treasury Enforcement Agencies— 
failed to produce anything of value. 
Officials within the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue commented on this unit as an 
“unnecessary expense.” It apparently 
is ignored more often than recognized. 

The Bureau has continued to recruit 
and hire new personnel simultaneously 
with its public wail that it has been forced 
to fire career employees. The Office of 
the Chief Counsel has increased its staff 
46 percent’ since 1940, while the work 
lead has decreased 34.6 percent. The 
approximate cost of books and tax serv- 
ices purchased for the Chief Counsel’s 


Office in fiscal 1941 was $16,730. By- 


1947 this amount was increased by 240 
percent. 

We found 18 messengers employed by 
the Chief Counsel to service 27 em- 
ployees. 

Unit after unit, section after section, 
division after division, shows flagrant ir- 
responsibility and dereliction of duty on 
the part of the supervisory personnel. 
Some field offices claim they managed to 
get about 4 hours of work per day from 
employees. The Washington office is 
lucky if it gets 6 hours per day on an 
average. There is flagrant abuse of sick 
leave throughout the Federal service. 
When confronted with the records, Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue officials shake 
their heads, admit the abuse, and do 
nothing about it. 

During our investigation of the Ad- 
ministrative Division, it was discovered 
that costly paper stocks, long since for- 
gotten, were stored away in a leased build- 
ing, and were coated with filth to a de- 
gree which rendered them useless. Evi- 
dences of vermin were found throughout 
the storerooms. The paper stock con- 
sisted largely of surplus undistributed tax 
forms dating back to 1921. A tabula- 
tion of forms for 1 year only—that of 
1946—revealed a surplus of 81,962,000 
forms. No estimate could be made of 
the hundreds of millions of forms from 
prior years which were dumped into the 
rented warehouse. 

This expedition brought forth some 
more interesting facts. In 1946 there were 
46,546,696 taxpayers. The Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue had 500,000,000 forms 
printed to supply this number of tax- 
payers plus 115,000,000 instruction sheets. 
Obviously some surplus must be printed 
to provide the taxpayers with extra copies 
and duplicates—but there is no possible 
excuse for a 10 to 1 margin. 

And do not overlook this fact: This 
appalling waste of paper continued 
through the period when publishers of 
newspapers, Magazines, and books were 
scraping the bottom of the barrel—so to 
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speak—trying to scare up enough paper 
to keep in business. 

One does not have to be clairvoyant 
to observe that the bureaucrats will try 
last year’s maneuver with some of their 
pet scribes. This week several Wash- 
ington columnists fell hook, line, and 
sinker for the old cliches, “disastrous 
staff reductions,” “cut will cost Treas- 
ury half a billion,” and so forth. The 
boys were writing fiction. I think the 
public wants some facts. 

This administration is so beholden to 
its 2,000,000-Federal-worker bureaucracy 
that it does not dare clean house. It 
does not dare fire even the known loaf- 
ers and chislers. Consequently, it can- 
not hope to bring about any efficiency or 
clarity out of the chaos which perme- 
ates the entire Federal organization. 

Over and above the 2,000,000 Federal 
workers are 140,000,000 citizens, every 
one of whom contributes, directly or in- 
directly, to the support of the Govern- 
ment. Under our system of government 
the Congress of the United States repre- 
sents this total citizenry. It might be 
timely to remind the boys downtown 
that it is the Congress which gets elected 
to office, not the bureaucras and their 
stooges. I am willing to stand on our 
record of exposing, in the public inter- 
est, flagrant waste of equipment, public 
money, and manpower, and inefficiency 
and irresponsibility. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will read. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and be open for amend- 
ments and subject to points of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any Member 
seek recognition to make a point of order 
against any part of the bill? [After a 

The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, as 
stated in the report on the bill, the pro- 
vision in the bill prohibiting the pur- 
chase of typewriters was intended to 
prevent acquisition of new typewriters 
for use in the operations and administra- 
tive activities of the various agencies of 
Government. 

The gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
fortunately has discovered that the pro- 
vision recommended by the committee 
might prevent the effectuation of cer- 
tain programs for the benefit of veterans, 
which the committee definitely did not 
and does not desire. 

Therefore we are happy to offer a com- 
mittee amendment which will cure this 
defect in the proposed language. In 
order that the record may be clear, I 
should like to state that the language of 
this amendment will permit the purchase 
of typewriters under programs such as 
those authorized by Public Law 16, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, Public Law 309, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, as amended, 
and possibly certain other laws adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration 
where the veterans are beneficiaries of 
care, vocational rehabilitation, occupa- 
tional therapy and benefits incidental to 
that type of activity. But the amend- 
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ment does not permit the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to purchase typewriters for 
its regular operations, or use by its own 
employees in offices, hospitals or other 
administrative activities. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee 
amendment, which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CANFIELD: On 
page 21, line 14, strike out the parenthesis and 
period and insert “and typewriting machines 
for veterans under public laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of Con- 
necticut: On page 22, line 7, add the follow- 
ing: 

“In the event the Director of the Bureau 
of Federal Supply is unable to furnish any 
such agency with suitable typewriters of spe- 
cial type out of stock on hand, he may pur- 
chase such manually operated machines at 
the average list price of the industry less 30 
percent. out of funds specifically appropri- 
ated for that purpose.” 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, the Committee will recall that 
last year we had some debate on the 
question of writing into the Treasury ap- 
propriation bill a price ceiling on type- 
writers. The chairman of the subcom- 
mittee handling the bill the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] stated 
at that time that his committee was 
going to go into the whole question and 
make a thorough study of the procedure 
to be followed in the procurement of the 
typewriters. That investigation has 
been completed and the committee has 
come up with some rather interesting 
findings. I understand that they have 
discovered that the Federal Government 
owns three and a fraction typewriters 
for every secretary, stenographer, and 
typist on the Federal pay roll. 

My attention was called this afternoon 
to the fact that the language of this 
appropriation bill may be so restrictive 
that an agency of the Government, such 
as the Atomic Energy Commission, for 
example, would be barred from purchas- 
ing special typewriters that it is an- 
ticipated they will require next year. I 
am informed that there are no type- 
writers of the kind needed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission now-in the posses- 
sion of the Government. They will want 
typewriters that use symbols and hiero- 
glyphics instead of the alphabet key- 
board. 

Because of that situation I have of- 
fered the following amendment. On 
page 22, at the end of line 7, add the 
following: * 

In the event the Director of the Bureau 
of Federal Supply is unable to furnish any 
such agency with suitable typewriters of spe- 
cial type out of stock on hand, he may pur- 
chase such manually operated machines at 
the average list price of the industry less 
30 percent out of funds specifically appropri- 
ated for that purpose. 


Last year I stated very emphatically 
that as a matter of principle I was op- 
posed to writing into an appropriation 
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bill a price ceiling on typewriters. I 
urged then that typewriters be bought as 
are all other Government supplies, either 
through negotiation or by competitive 
bids. Iam glad that the Appropriations 
Committee has eliminated from this bill 
the objectionable and obsolete price 
ceiling. 

In closing I want to make it clear that 
I do not advocate any amendment to this 
bill that would permit any agency of the 
Government to buy a single typewriter 
that is not needed. If the language of 
the amendment I have proposed is not 
sufficiently restrictive and if after 
further consideration in the other body 
more restrictive language can be substi- 
tuted, I would certainly support it. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. It is the understand- 
ing of the committee that the gentle- 
man’s amendment applies to a unique 
type of typewriter which has to be espe- 
cially constructed and not the regular 
manual or electric typewriter. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. .That is 
right. I do not mean that the Treasury 
Department or some other department 
can buy a typewriter just because they 
do not want the one that has already 
been furnished for them. But this is 
for especially built typewriters with a 
special keyboard or some other special 
characteristic. The Government might 
not have any of those, so these agencies 
could go out and buy them under the 
language of this amendment if they can 
justify their purchase before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The chairman of 
the committee accepts the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. MILLER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Grauam, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5770) making appropria- 
tions for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DIRKSEN asked and was granted 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in Committee of the 
Whole and include certain excerpts. 

Mr. JENNINGS asked and was granted 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 


THE FISCAL SITUATION 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to’ 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Government is headed straight 
for bankruptcy, if it is not already bank- 
rupt. The Republican leadership, after 
faithfully promising to reduce Govern- 
ment costs, is now blithely repudiating its 
plighted word. Practically every appro- 
priation measure for general operating 
purposes for 1948 showed an increase 
over that of the previous year. 

Appropriations made for 1949 exceed 
those of last year. The measure before 
us appropriates for the Postal and In- 
ternal Revenue Departments $62,000,- 
000 more than was appropriated for them 
last year. 

The public debt is greater today than 
at any previous time, and it is rising daily, 
though the Treasury statement does not 
show this. The alleged reduction of the 
debt shortly after the close of hostilities 
was in reality no reduction at all, but 
merely a bookkeeping transaction. 

The public is not going to be deceived 
in believing taxes can be reduced while 
at the same time costs are being in- 
creased without increasing the public 
debt. We cannot have increased appro- 
priations and Marshall plans without 
pushing the Nation nearer to the brink 
of outright bankruptcy. 

I want the Recorp to show that I voted 
“no” on the appropriation bill just 
Passed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GARMATZ asked and was granted 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks. 

Mr. HUBER asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a radio address by 
Mr. George Reedy today. 

Mr. BOYKIN (at the request of Mr. 
Lucas) was granted permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ters. 


GOLD LOOTED BY THE NAZIS 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to adress the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. SapowskI!I]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, now 
that we are about to appropriate billions 
of dollars for the recovery of Europe 
some of us are wondering what happened 
to the hundreds of mililons of dollars of 
gold that was looted by the Nazis, that 
rightfully belongs to the nations we in- 
tend to help. 

A good many Members, like myself, 
have felt that perhaps this looted gold 
had been recovered and that these na- 
tions had obtained it, that restitution 
had been made. For this reqson I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to in- 
clude in my remarks at this point an 
article entitled “The Pot of Gold,” writ- 
ten by Jean Pajus, and I hope that ev- 
erybody reads it because it is a most 
informative article and will perhaps 
show how we might save three-quarters 
of a billion dollars on this Marshall plan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

(The article referred to follows:) 

THE Pot or GOLD 
(By Jean Pajus) 

There has been much talk of late about 
a pot of gold. The present sad financial 
situation of the world is responsible for it; 
but specifically, this talk has to do with 
one of the most painful aspects of the after- 
math of World War II—Germany’s assets 
abroad. 

For almost 2 years the Governments of 
the United States, Great Britain, and France 
have been trying to dry up the sources of 
the Nazi financial power in Switzerland. 
Ever since May 1946 the three Governments 
have been trying to make Switzerland live 
up to the agreement signed by her provid- 
ing for the liquidation of the German assets 
and the erasing of the German interests in 
Switzerland. The objectives were to end 
German economic power in Switzerland, to 
get money for reparations, and as a con- 
tribution to the cost of rehabilitating some 
of the millions of victims of German fury. 
These objectives have failed. The Swiss 
refuse to live up to either the letter or the 
spirit of their agreement. This has been 
worrying Washington diplomatic and finan- 
cial circles. These werries have increased 
recently when Governments of Britain and 
France intimated that they would expose the 
whole sordid story of the Swiss holdings by 
placing the entire matter in the hands of 
the Inter-Allied Reparations Agency—the 
agency consisting of 18 nations which was 
set up in 1946 to distribute reparations from 
Germany. 

It was natural that the French should be 
aroused over the failure to deliver the Ger- 
man gold and assets. Their economic plight 
has been deteriorating steadily; they have 
been forced to sell their gold resources in 
order to import vitally neeged raw materials 
particularly coal, paying as much as $23 per 
ton for coal from the United States. Failure 
of the French Government, up to recently, 
to coax their own citizens to repatriate their 
gold hidden abroad has forced France to 
look everywhere for gold resources. 

The British Government has also become 
conscious of the existence of the pot of gold. 
The British have their own reasons for think- 
ing about gold. Gold was very much on Mr. 
Bevin’s mind several months ago when he 
made the proposal that the United States 
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redistribute the Fort Knox gold to help 
Europe get on its feet. However, while that 
plea fell on deaf ears, it did serve to refresh 
the memories of our own watchdogs in 
Washington who suddenly recalled that the 
terms of the May 1946 agreement were not 
too hard on Switzerland, and that it was just 
about time that the Swiss fulfilled their 
pledges. 

The Marshall plan had perhaps the most 
to do with the revival of the pot-of-gold 
legend. Washington, apprehensive lest a 
penurious Congress refuse to appropriate 
adequate funds required to make the ERP a 
success, has become quite conscious of the 
gold problem. 


THE SWISS AGREEMENT 


The Swiss, of course, are the only ones who 
do not like this talk about the pot of gold. 
To be sure, they do not criticize the agree- 
ment of May 1946 as such, because they 
would prefer not to reopen the discussion 
lest the real impact of its terms be made 
known to the public. The Swiss were lucky 
that the three allied governments were too 
busy at the time the agreement was nego- 
tiated to take a good look a it and because 
they were busy, the Swiss succeeded in mak- 
ing a settlement with the three negotiating 
nations whereby the latter agreed to accept 
$58,140,000 in final payment for all the looted 
gold shipped to Switzerland during the war 
by the German Government. As regards the 
other German assets, the Swiss Government 
presented their estimates alleging that they 
amounted to 500,000,000 Swiss francs or 
$118,000,000. At that time, the Swiss 
solemnly declared that these figures con- 
stituted 50 percent of all the German assets 
located in Switzerland and they further 
wanted us to believe in the accuracy of 
these figures, allegedly based on a so-called 
census conducted in Switzerland by the 
Swiss Government. 

It would appear that the Swiss were some- 
what too smart for themselves. Having 
made an excellent bargain, they should have 
lived up to the nature and spirit of the 
agreement. But they have. consistently 
maintained that the settlement must await 
the fixing of an exchange for the German 
mark and that they, the Swiss, must be 
consulted on that rate. But the rate the 

’ Swiss propcsed was so unfavorable to the 
United States that it could not be accepted. 
Meanwhile, the victims of German aggres- 
sion are still waiting, the refugees are still 
unsettled and so are the German assets. 

The American taxpayer should know that 
the amounts offered by Switzerland are only 
a small part of the tremendous German as- 
sets located in all neutral countries, espe- 
cially Switzerland, Spain, Sweden, Portugal, 
Turkey, Argentina. Our experts who are 
fully acquainted with the German wartime 
activities know about these assets and they 
also know that practically none of these 
have been tapped thus far. 

As a typical illustration, Washington, 
London, and Paris have evidence to prove 
that Portugal, famous for its wartime hos- 
pitality to Allies and Nazis alike, has at the 
very least, $40,000,000 of German gold hidden 
in her vaults, which came mostly from Hol- 
land. The experts of the three nations as- 
sert that they are able to identify the gold, 
bar by bar, even though the Nazis have made 
every effort to disguise its origin. 

This is only one substantial sum that 
could go a long way to help western Europe. 
And yet, there is reason to believe, as we 
shall see later, that there is more than $40,- 
000,000 of Nazi loot in Portugal. So far, 
Portugal has delivered nothing. 

Speaking of Switzerland however, what js 
the real extent of the Nazi loot hidden there? 
When Germany collapsed, not all of the secret 
records of the Nazi dealings were destroyed. 
Their methodical habit of writing down their 
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transactions left fairly complete records of 
their major activities; and then, too, there 
were important Nazi leaders available for 
interrogation, to supplement the records. 
In those days, they were willing to talk much 
more than they would now. But from the 
evidence adduced, it is possible to evaluate 
the size of the German pot of gold in Switzer- 
land. 
THE GENTLEMAN, DR. E. PUHL 


Three years ago, when we entered Germany, 
the French zone was asked to deliver a cer- 
tain Dr. Emil Puhl. He was wanted in the 
United States zone because, as vice president 
of the German Reichsbank, he was the real 
brains behind Dr. Funk, former head of the 
Reichsbank, convicted at Nurnberg. Dr. 
Puhl knew more about most of the crooked 
deals of the German Reichsbank than Funk, 
for the simple reason that he was in charge 
of handling them. Throughout the war, 
Puhl negotiated the financial transactions 
with the Bank of International Settlements 
(B.1I.8S.). In this capacity, Dr. Puhl used to 
go quite often to Switzerland during the war. 
While there, he also contacted our OSS (Office 
of Strategic Services) representatives. At 
oneof these meetings, for instance, he assured 
our men that the German Reichsbank in 
reality was never Nazi and that it certainly 
had nothing to do with looted gold, or with 
any other unethical practices or transactions. 

The last time Puhl went to Switzerland on 
Official business was on April 6, 1945, a few 
days before the final collapse of Germany. 
As is customary with German officials, he de- 
scribed meticulously in his reports the per- 
sons he saw and the transactions he nego- 
tiated. And what did these records show? 

At the time when he assured our OSS men 
that the Reichsbank was absolutely free 
of any stain of having dealt in looted gold, 
he described in detail how he succeeded 
in his efforts to induce his friends of (B. I. 
S.) to postpone the publication of its finan- 
cialstatement. He did it, he said, because he 
was anxious to hide the extent of the Nazi 
gold transactions with Switzerland. In his 
papers he described the methods used to 
manipulate German assets in Switzerland. 
Dr. Puhl played the usual German game of 
duplicity. 

This, then, was the man who was badly 
wanted by the United States authorities. 
When he realized the game was up, Puhl 
began to talk. In fact, he talked frankly 
to both the French and Americans. What 
did they want to know from him? How the 
Reichsbank stripped its gold? What hap- 
pened to the Belgian gold reserve? Where 
did the Germans keep their gold? Yes; he 
was very glad to tell everything he knew. 
He began by describing the movements of 
the gold looted in Belgium and how it was 
placed in the Reichsbank. He appraised its 
value at 550 million RM on the basis of 
2,784 RM per 1 kilogram of fine gold, or 
about $223,000,000 in American value. He 
also tried to convince his interrogators that 
he was grief-stricken because this gold was 
melted by the Reichsbank and disposed of 
in such a way that it could no longer be 
identified. He personally did not like the 
transaction. He also said that the Belgian 
gold bars were melted along with German 
gold bars so that they would not be recog- 
nizable. Was he to blame for the melting 
of the Belgian gold? No; because he only 
acted on orders of his government. And 
when he was told by his superiors to conceal 
the operation so that the respectable Reichs- 
bank would not appear as a receiver of stolen 
gold—he did what he was told to do, he 
said apologetically, as a good German ser- 
vant. 

THE “DECENT” REICHSBANK 


Dr. Puhl then began to describe the vari- 
ous methods used by the Reichsbank to 
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conceal its looting activities. The sum and 
substance of the story was that the gold 
looted by the German Government during 
the war was placed at the disposal of the 
Reichsbank and earmarked as miscellaneous 
assets available at sight. 

In order to completely obliterate any traces 
of the looted gold, the Reichsbank melted 
the looted bars in the Berlin mint, which gave 
the bars new markings. When Dr. Puhl was 
questioned on the propriety of such an ille- 
gal operation, he revealed that this was the 
usual practice of the Reichsbank under the 
Nazis, as the German Central Bank was in 
the habit of resmelting all gold bars which 
it received. Faithful to his master, Dr. 
Goebbels, he blamed this Nazi practice on 
the Russians, because the latter, he claimed, 
used nonstandard shapes in marking their 
gold bars. 

Dr. Puhl had an assistant by the name of 
Dr. Reinel. He, too, was available. They 
both described the various movements of the 
stolen gold. When memory suddenly failed 
them, they referred their interrogators for 
further details to Dr. Wilhelm, who was in 
charge of gold movements, and to a Dr, 
Devrient, chief of the accounting depart- 
ment of the Reichsbank, both residing in 
Munich at that time. 

Meanwhile, both Dr. Puhl and Dr. Reinel 
described the movement of looted gold from 
Germany to Rumania, Albania, and Portugal, 
and finally to Switzerland. They also told 
how much gold was still hidden in Germany 
and indicated the places where it was hid- 
den. For all additional details, Dr. Puhl re- 
ferred the examiners to the books of the 
Reichsbank, which, miraculously enough, 
escaped the heavy bombing of 1945, when 
the Reichsbank was badly damaged. Dr. 
Puhl was very sure that the books and the 
persons he recommended to see would sup- 
ply the additional details needed to complete 
the picture of the Nazi gold loot. 


BANK OF INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS (BIS) 


The AMG men followed Dr. Puhl’s advice. 
The Reichsbank records and files and Officials 
were consulted. Not only did they corrob- 
orate Dr. Puhl’s story, but in addition the 
following new revelations were made: 

(a) A large quantity of looted gold was 
resmelted in Berlin and shipped to the most 
respectable bank in Switzerland—the Bank 
of International Settlements at Basel, Switz- 
erland. 

(b) Some old German debts to various 
European countries were repaid during the 
war through the BIS, in gold, which later 
was stolen or confiscated from these coun- 
tries by the Germans. 

(c) The Reichsbank maintained a huge de- 
posit of gold in the Swiss National Bank 
throughout the war. 

(ad) Over two-thirds of all German gold 
shipments abroad during the war were 
destined for the Swiss National Bank. 

The revelation of the wartime role of the 
BIS in the gold transactions came as a shock 
to our occupation authorities, for they had 
been brought up in the belief that the bank 
was one of the most respectable institutions 
in Europe. They did not know much about 
its peacetime activities, except that it was 
concerned with German economic and finan- 
cial matters, and that its board of directors 
comprised well-known bankers representing 
the central banks of the Allied countries and 
of Germany. It was public knowledge that 
Germany’s representatives were Hjalmar 
Schacht, Paul Reusch of the German steel 


“industry, and Baron von Schroeder, the man 


who put Hitler in power by bringing him 
together with von Papen and Hindenburg. 
Of course, the initiated ones knew that about 
50 percent of the bank’s assets were invested 
in German businesses and that in addition 
to its ostensible role, which was that of facili- 
tating the reparation payments under the 
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Young plan, the most important prewar ac- 
tivities of the bank were to facilitate 
Schacht’s plans for weakening the economies 
of Germany’s prospective victims. 


AMERICANS IN LEADING ROLE 


The American interests were well repre- 
sented in the bank even though the Federal 
Reserve bank was not a member of the BIS. 
This was due to the fact that the BIS was 
the child of the Dawes and Young plans, both 
of American origin. ‘The fact that Ameri- 
cans had made heavy loans to Germany in 
the twenties was also a factor in appointing 
American bankers as presidents of the BIS. 
But this did not mean that the American 
people knew what was going on there. 

Switzerland being the foster mother of 
cartels and most of the international secret 
deals, it is quite natural that the activities 
of the BIS were always shrouded in mystery. 
The mystery deepened when one of America’s 
outstanding bankers, Leon Fraser—the presi- 
dent of the BIS during the years when 
Schacht succeeded in acquiring the domina- 
tion of the European economy—committed 
suicide on the eve of our victory in Europe. 
Did Mr. Fraser fear that the fall of Germany 
would reveal the pro-German activities of the 
bank? Nobody knows the answer. The only 
other fact known was that for 5 years, at a 
time when the fate of the world hung in the 
balance, and at a time when millions of fight- 
ing men bled and died, it was an American, 
Mr. Thomas McKittrick, who presided at the 
meetings of the board of directors at Basel, 
Switzerland, where the British, French, Ital- 
ian, Belgian, and German bankers discussed 
their financial affairs. It is reasonable to 
suppose that all sorts of transactions involv- 
ing the Axis took place during these fateful 
years of 1940-45, but the world at large has 
not been told anything about them. At one 
time there was talk of German-Vichy money 
passing from France, via the BIS, to north 
Africa and thence to the United States. 

In 1942 it became common knowledge that 
the BIS was heavily involved in purchasing 
gold from the German Reichsbank, ostensi- 
bly to service the German essential activities 
in Switzerland. In order to explain these 
activities, it was alleged in Switzerland that 
the heavy purchases of German gold were in- 
tended to maintain the German payments to 
Swiss creditors, to meet the current expense 
of the German legation in Switzerland, to 
cover interests on gold mortgages, to pay for 
insurance premiums, to pay for electric cur- 
rent from Switzerland to Germany, to pay 
the interest on credits due on the stand-still 
agreement, to make payments for German 
invalids recuperating in Switzerland, etc. 

As the list of these allegations and expla- 
nations lengthened it became all too evident 
to the Allies that Germany was using 
Switzerland as a receiver of her ill-gotten 
loot. To begin with, the extent of the pre- 
war gold holdings of the Reichsbank was no 
secret. While it was common knowledge 
that during the early years of its activities, 
the BIS was called upon to act as a clearing- 
house in matters dealing with obligations as- 
sumed by the Germans under the Young 
plan, these payments were not made in gold. 
It was only after Germany conquered almost 
all of Europe, and especially in 1942, that the 
German Reichsbank began making huge 
transfers in gold to Switzerland. It is worthy 
to note that these transfers of German gold 
to Switzerland took place at the height of the 
success of the German armed forces and at a 
time when they certainly did not think of 
losing the war. Nor was the term of safe 
haven, which played such a prominent part 
in Germany’s gold shipments later on, even 
thought of at that time. 


THE SWISS BANKS WERE WARNED 


Since the Allies knew the full extent of 
Germany’s prewar holdings, and since the 
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Allies also knew the extent of all possible 
legitimate acquisitions of gold by Germany, 
they plainly warned the Swiss bankers that, 
regardless of the pedigree claimed by the 
Reichsbank, they would consider all gold 
emanating from German-controlled terri- 
tories as loot. 

This notwithstanding, the BIS officials al- 
ways had a ready answer. The gold was pur- 
chased, they said, legitimately and checked 
against the declaration 6f the Reichsbank 
as to origin and legitimate ownership. In 
fact these officials expressed indignation when 
the Allies reminded them that there may be 
something unethical involved in their gold 
transactions. At times their conscience be- 
gan to bother them, but business was busi- 
ness and they generally managed to assuage 
their conscience. This is how they solved 
their moral problem. Since they were officials 
of a bank, it was incumbent upon. them to 
accept the gold sold to them, because it was 
earmarked to cover interest transfers. They 
admitted that the question of its origin had 
legal as well as moral aspects. However, since 
legally the transfer of gold constituted legal 
tender, the creditors were forced to accept it, 
because failure to do so would absolve the 
debtors. Moreover, the officials felt that they 
could not afford to hurt the stockholders of 
the bank. 

One wonders how the bank stockholders 
solved their moral problem. Strengthened 
by the fact that all pleas made by the occu- 
pation forces in 1945 to investigate the BIS 
wartime activities fell on deaf ears, the 
stockholders of the BIS have recently decided 
to give new life to the BIS by making it a 
clearinghouse for nine nations, all former 
victims of Germany, such as France, Holland, 
Luxemburg, Italy, etc. 

As for Britain, most of her bankers have 
always been the champions of the BIS. Way 
back in the twenties they invested huge 
short-term loans in Germany which went a 
long way to make the German heavy indus- 
try what it was under Hitler. Apparently they 
have never forgotten these investments and 
they are still anxious to make them prosper. 
They showed their affection for the BIS at 
a time when the Bretton Woods Conference 
insisted on abolishing the BIS, because it 
felt that in postwar Europe there was no 
need for a bank which was so intimately con- 
nected with Schacht and Von Schroeder. 
The British bankers protested loudly against 
the Bretton Woods decision to liquidate the 
BIS, and they still do. These British bankers 
who protested so loudly at that time are the 
very same bankers who defeated the Allied 
policy towards Germany after World War I. 
They are out to defeat our policies after 
World War II and one must admit that they 
have done their job quite well up to now. 

In summary it is clear that the BIS owes 
the victims of nazism an accounting of its 
wartime gold transactions, and of the other 
transactions revealed by Dr. Puhl. 


COOPERATION WITH THE NAZIS 


Immediately after the outbreak of World 
War II, Switzerland began playing the role 
of the financial banker for Nazi Germany. 
Leading Swiss banks—commercial and pri- 
vate institutions—all vied with each other 
for the German business. All of them were 
only too eager to do business with the Ger- 
mans. They did not inquire whether it was 
legitimate or not. With the proceeds of the 
sale of gold, the Nazis were able to obtain 
badly needed foreign exchange. The only 
currency freely transferable during the war 
was the Swiss franc, and with the latter the 
Germans were in a position to procure all 
materials from other countries which did not 
operate on a barter basis with Germany or 
did not bave a clearing arrangement with it. 
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These francs also enabled Germany to pay 
for espionage, propaganda activities, and for 
high priority materials. 

There was another major reason why 
Switzerland was selected as the base of oper- 
ations. It was easy for Germans to make a 
franc deposit in a Swiss bank and transfer 
it to the western hemisphere by the simple 
device of transferring a Swiss bank balance 
to the account of an Argentine bank. An- 
other method used was the acquisition of a 
peso balance in an Argentine bank, also 
through the sale of Swiss francs. When the 
Germans needed to make transfers to the 
United States or to any Latin-American coun- 
try, this was also easily done through Switzer- 
land. 

In the field of trade, Germany’s subsidiaries 
operating abroad were able to ship such goods 
as chemicals and pharmaceuticals to business 
associates in the Western Hemisphere, and 
the proceeds of these sales were transmitted 
to Germany via Switzerland. And speaking 
about these transactions, we, in the United 

tates, have good reason to complain because 
during the war the German goods emanating 
from neutral countries, such as Switzerland, 
were shipped to Latin America, thus sustain- 
ing the German trade-marks in Latin America 
at a time when Germans themselves were 
unable to deliver goods. 

Indeed, Germany made excellent use of 
the Swiss who have served for a number of 
years as international bankers for German 
firms. The activities of these banks have 
been protected in Switzerland at all times 
by the Swiss Banking Secrecy Act, which does 
not allow the identification of the ownership 
of the accounts placed with Swiss banks, 
Only abrogation of this banking secrecy act 
would make it possible to know the extent 
of German holdings. However, the most 
notorious banks active in German affairs are 
known to the allies. Outstanding among 
these are the Roechling & Co. and Sturzen- 
negger & Co., Basel. 

Another bank which has acted as a very 
important cloak for German financial trans- 
actions in Switzerland during the war is the 
Johan Wehrli Co., a private bank located in 
Zurich. This bank has a large subsidiary in 
Argentina which today harbors a large num- 
ber of secret accounts owned by German 
citizens. As is known, Argentina has been 
very sympathetic to Germany, hence it is 
very difficult to ascertain the exact holdings 
of Germans in Argentina. 

To indicate to the layman the extent otf 
the German industrial holdings it will be 
sufficient to mention the infamous I. G. Far- 
ben combine, now being tried at Nuremberg. 
Its subsidiary in Switzerland, the I. G. 
Chemie, has been operating for a number cf 
years and it is estimated to be worth over 
$100,000,000. It must also be mentioned that 
the I. G. Chemie owns and controls the Amer- 
ican General Aniline & Film Co., estimated 
to be worth about $60,000,000. Another ex- 
ample is, the European reinsurance business 
which, before the war, was controlled by Ger- 
many from Munich. Munich, in turn, oper- 
ated through the Zurich branch. These two 
cases alone would indicate the tremendous 
commercial assets held by Germany in Swit- 
zerland. If we add the subsidiaries of 
Thyssen, Krupp, the Bosch, Merck, Siemens, 
and other German giants, totaling at least 
214 firms, operating in Switzerland, it is clear 
that the value of these assets runs into the 
billions. It would thus appear that the 
figure of $118,000,000 given by the Swiss cen- 
sus of German assets is ludicrous, . 


“POT OF GOLD” ANALYSIS 


But to return to the pot of gold, our men 
followed Dr. Puhl’s advice and made an 
analysis of the books of the German Reichs- 
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bank. The following transactions were re- 
vealed: 
Movement of German gold 


INCOMING 


Germany entered the war with. $120, 000, 000 
Germany took from Austria_. 46,000, 000 
Germany took from Czecho- 
slovakia 
Germany took from Danzig---. 
Germany took from Poland--. 
Germany took from Holland-. 
Germany took from Belgium--. 
Germany took from Yugo- 


33, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 
164, 000, 000 
223, 000, 000 


25, 000, 000 
Germany took from Luxem- 
burg 
Germany took from France 
(private holdings) 
Germany took from Italy 
Germany took from Hungary-- 


5, 000, 000 


53, 000, 000 
64, 000, 000 
32, 000, 000 


OUTGOING 


Sold to Swiss National Bank-_. 
Sold to Swiss commercial 


276, 000, 000 


20, 000, 000 
Sold to Swiss banks, thence to 
Portugal and Spain 
Sold to Rumania 
Hungarian and Italian gold_-. 
Sold to Sweden 
Sold to Balkans and Turkey-. 


138, 000, 000 
32, 500, 000 
293, 000, 000 
18, 500, 000 
10, 000, 000 


788, 000, 000 


On the other hand, the official gold move- 
ments between January 1, 1939, to June 30, 
1945, were reported as follows by the Swiss: 


Purchased from Germany... $282, 900, 000 
Purchased from Portugal 12, 700, 000 
Purchased from Sweden 17, 000, 000 
Sold to Germany 4, #00, 000 
Sold to Portugal 116, 600, 000 
Sold to Spain 42, 000, 000 
Sold to Turkey 3, 500, 000 


The first column plainly shows that Ger- 
many, during World War II, looted $661,000,- 


000 of gold. If we add $120,000,000 consti- 
tuting the approximate amount of gold Ger- 
many had when she started the war, we ar- 
rive at a figure of $781,000,000 handled by 
the German Government. 

The second set of figures shows how the 
gold moved out of Germany. If we eliminate 
the gold sold to Rumania, Sweden, and the 
Balkans and Turkey, and the treasure be- 
longigg mostly to Hungary and Italy, we ar- 
rive at the conclusion that at least $434,- 
000,000 in gold was officially reported as hav- 
ing been shipped to Switzerland. 

This figure comprises the $138,000,000 re- 
ceived by Switzerland on deposit and later 
shipped to Spain and Portugal for German 
account. In addition, the Swiss purchased 
$17,000,000 from Sweden, which the experts 
also consider loot. 

A further check of the ledger of the Ger- 
man Reichsbank made it very plain that at 
the very least $579,000,000 in gold was looted 
from Germany’s neighbors and made avail- 
able to the Reichsbank. This figure is a very 
conservative estimate based upon official en- 
tries of the Reichsbank found after the fall of 
the Nazi regime. 

In addition to the official figures of gold 
shipments to Switzerland and other coun- 
tries, it is also known that: 

(a) Just before the downfall of Germany, 
there was one large shipment of gold out of 
Germany, presumably to Switzerland, which 
was not included in the books because the 
latter were already closed. How much—we 
don’t know. 

(b) There were other gold shipments 
which were not put down in the Reichsbank 
books, but which were alluded to in other 
documents of the Reichsbank, 
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(c) There was a $12,000,000 loot belonging 
to the Italians which was shipped directly to 
Switzerland. 

Exhaustive efforts were made to determine 
whether Germany had made substantial gold 
shipments to other countries or whether she 
was hiding it elsewhere in Germany. A 
search of all possible hide-outs did not reveal 
any substantial amounts left in Germany at 
the end of World War II. Nor did the books 
of the Reichsbank reveal any extensive de- 
posits of gold in any other country but 
Switzerland. 

It is known that Germany had very little 
legitimate gold that she could claim. A de- 
tailed analysis which includes tracing, 
processing, and disposition of gold at the 
end of the war in Germany or disposed of in 
non-Swiss countries, reveals a total sum of 
$169,000,000. Subtracting $169,000,000 traced 
to German ownership and to metal sent to 
non-Swiss countries from the total German 
loot amounting to $579,000,000, there remains 
a balance of $410,000,000 of gold, or more 
than the entire amount of known shipments 
to Switzerland proper to be accounted for. 

In making these calculations the experts 
tried to be as fair as they could to the Swiss. 
They traced all legitimate gold held by Ger- 
many prior to the outbreak of the war in 
order to eliminate all possible errors. They 
proved that Germany as of June 1940 could 
not have had more than $183,000,000 of non- 
looted gold. Between September 1939 and 
June 1941 Germany received $23,000,000 gold 
from Russia. Again, in order to make it as 
favorable as possible to Switzerland, the ex- 
perts assumed that all the Russian gold was 
sent to Germany after 1940. They sub- 
tracted all known shipments to Switzerland 
which took place before June 1940—the Ger- 
man invasion of western Europe—and only 
took into consideration the gold received by 
Switzerland after that date. 

After making all the necessary calculations, 
they arrived at the conclusion that all the 
gold available to the Germans after June 
1940 could not have exceeded $785,000,000, of 
which $579,000,000, or 74 percent, was loot. 
The Swiss received at least $398,000,000, the 
experts claim, and they knew that most of it 
was looted. 

Thus it is clear that the 1946 settlement 
with the Swiss calling for a payment of 
$58,000,000 does not take care of the German 
pot of gold located in Switzerland. 

In summary, the case against Switzerland 
is a strong one indeed, because the Swiss, as 
well as the Allies, know that all the gold 
shipped to Switzerland from 1942 onward was 
loot. What is more, the Allies plainly warned 
the Swiss in 1943 that the gold they were 
purchasing from the German Reichsbank 
was loot, and that all Germany’s legitimate 
gold was exhausted. Notwithstanding these 
warnings, the Swiss proceeded apace and 
received large quantities of gold which they 
knew to be loot. It can be presumed, there- 
fore, that the Swiss did not take into con- 
sideration a possible German defeat or that 
the Swiss felt so sure of themselves that they 
didn’t care to listen to any warnings on the 
part of the Allies. Perhaps it would be 
charitable to say that the Swiss did not 
bother to investigate the odor of the pot of 
gold. But we are not concerned with Switz- 
erland’s conscience. That is her business. 
Our aim is to: 

(a) Help the harassed American taxpayer. 

(b) Ferret out the pot of gold from 
Switzerland. 

(c) Place this treasure at the disposal of 
the 16 nations of the Marshall plan. 

* (d) Eliminate once and for all the German 
nest egg set aside in Switzerland to prepare 
for another holocaust. 

(e) Put an end to the conspiracy of silence 
which has surrounded the whole problem of 
Germany's assets abroad. 
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(f) Bring about an investigation of the 
BIS, and do away with institutions which 
in the past have worked for Germany’s bene- 
fit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TALLE (at the request of Mr. 
CANFIELD) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a letter from the Iowa State Con- 
servation Committee. 

Mr. POULSON (at the request of Mr. 
CANFIELD) was given permission to re- 
vise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. FALLON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorD and include a 
radio speech he made recently. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS (at the request of Mr. 
SADOWSKI) was given permission to ex- 
tend her remarks in the Appendix of the 
REeEcorpD and include a copy of a bill. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at noon 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
Committees in order on Calendar 
Wednesday of next week may be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

EASTER RECESS INDEFINITE 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many Members in recent weeks have 
been inquiring of me as to the determi- 
nation which may have been made with 
respect to an Easter recess. As we all 
know, of course, throughout the years it 
has been customary to try to arrange 
the affairs of the House so that Members 
would have an opportunity at Easter 
time to go home to be with their families 
or to do such other things as they might 
wish. On this occasion, however, in view 
of certain matters of extreme importance 
that might be ready for floor action at 
about that time, I can say only that at 
the moment there can be no assurance 
given as to any so-called Easter recess. 
It has not after all been a real recess. 
The House has generally been in session, 
but Members have not had to feel it 
necessary to be here because of the na- 
ture of the matters coming before it. 

As I say, however, at this particular 
time, because of the possibility of very im- 
portant matters reaching the floor for 
action, there can be no assurance to the 
membership as to an Easter recess. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Horan] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 


WHAT KIND OF PREPAREDNESS FOR 
AMERICA? 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, for 2 days 
this week we have been considering leg- 
islation designed to raise the morale and 
to improve the continuity of our person- 
nel in the armed services. During these 
2 days I personally was very active mak- 
ing inquiries as to the probable costs and 
the possible savings in any change in the 
present pattern of our national defense 
system. I have been making a study of 
the impact of war upon our American 
economy. 

The President in his budget message 
of January 12 said: 

In the fiscal year 1949, 79 percent of our 
expenditures directly reflect the costs of war, 
the effects of war, and our efforts to prevent 
a future war. 


Again the President in his State of the 
Union speech on January 7 has stated: 

The passage of the National Security Act 
by the Congress at its last session was a 
notable step in providing for the security 
of this country. A further step which I con- 
sider of even greater importance is the early 
provision for universal training. There are 
many elements in a balanced national secu- 
rity program, all interrelated and necessary, 
but universal training should be the founda- 
tion for them all. A favorable decision by 
the Congress at an early date is of world 
importance. 
is vital to the security of this Nation and 
to the maintenance of its leadership. 


“TRIPLIFICATION” 


As my esteemed colleague, the vice 
chairman of the Congressional Air Pol- 
icy Committee, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, the Honorable Car. HinsHaw, 
said earlier today, all of these so-called 
interrelated programs and component 
parts of our national defense system have 
a bearing upon the solvency of our Na- 
tion for all of them have to be added to 
the 79 percent of the taxpayers’ dollars 
now going to the cost of war. 

I am wondering if this necessarily has 
to be. 

I do know that many of us when the 
National Security Act was passed had the 
inward hope at least that it would reflect 
a saving in the costs of maintaining an 
adequate national defense, that it would 
cut out duplications, that it would in- 
crease efficiency and altogether make for 
a streamlined and coherent national de- 
fense pattern. 

But so far I am personally not satis- 
fied that we have achieved these desir- 
able objectives. My colleague from Cali- 
fornia has hinted this afternoon that the 
result has been “‘triplification.” 

The budget seems to grow and grow 
as we pass legislation affecting the mili- 
tary arm of our Government. 

A TIME TO THINK 


So far the most ready answer that I 
have received when I inquire in an off- 
the-record manner of those who are di- 
rectly interested in some certain piece 
of legislation is to point out to me what 
the cost per day of a shooting war is. 
Their arguments are, of course, unan- 
swerable, But today we are not at war; 


Iam convinced that such action - 
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at least, there is a truce, and if we are to 
remain a solvent and a dominant na- 
tion, and if we are are to conduct our 
fiscal and national affairs as a capitalis- 
tic society, it becomes incumbent upon 
us to explore ways and means to obtain 
results at every possible saving. 

There are many ways in which we can 
defend-the good name of the United 
States. We must, of course, defend it 
against invasion and defeat by land, sea, 
or air. We must maintain our right to 
freely participate in the channels of 
world trade, lest the drying-up of our ex- 
port markets work its hardships upon our 
commerce and economy as is the condi- 
tion in England today. We must main- 
tain a rational society lest a revolution of 
the ballot engendered and inspired by na- 
tional insecurity and insolvency change 
overnight by constitutional and legisla- 
tive ways our form of government. And, 
of course, if we are to remain a capitalis- 
tic nation we cannot safely follow loose 
fiscal policies forever. 

THE NATIONAL SECURITY ACT 


Therefore, during this truce, I believe 
that some inquiries should be made into 
the operations of the National Security 
Act. If they are not resulting in in- 
creased efficiency I believe that it is in- 
cumbent upon this Congress to ask why. 
If we have reason to believe that in 
peacetimes it is safe to expect modifica- 
tions and rearmaments which could re- 
sult in increased effectiveness at less cost, 
I believe that it is incumbent upon this 
Congress to find out whether this is being 
done. Certainly the direction in which 
we now drift indicates that before the 
year 1950 is reached the cost of wars will 
have passed the percentage of 79 and will 
approach, if not exceed, the proportion 
of 85 percent of the budget dollar. And 
those who in peacetimes would point to 
the precedent of the costs of war when 
the shooting is going On are in effect ask- 
ing us to proceed further and further 
into the mire of larger and larger public 
debt. And in this direction eventual sur- 
render of all of our freedoms is a cer- 
tainty. 

It is for this reason that I have taken 
the floor today to pose a number of ques- 
tions which I believe have a direct bear- 
ing upon our efforts at this time to re- 
store some sense of balance to these enor- 
mous expenditures and to glean from 
them the maximum of national defense. 
Certainly if we as individuals are to spend 
$39,000,000,000 for national defense, we 
should demand the maximum return 
upon those dollars. 

WHY A DEFENSE? 


Therefore, my first question is: Why 
must we maintain an adequate national 
defense? 

To all of us the reason is obvious. It 
is because of our foreign policy. We have 
undertaken to stop the spread of totali- 
tarian systems with money, material 
means and military aid short of war. 
We are transfusing empires and support- 
ing unstable governments in an effort to 
build a bulwark against the expansion 
of totalitarianism. Today the situation 
is extremely critical. No realist can deny 
that we might blunder into war any day, 
and any war will of necessity be a threat 
to our security. 
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FIGHT WHOM? 


My second question is just whom are 
we going to fight? Just who is a formida- 
ble potential enemy? It would seem that 
a clear concept of this should be had be- 
fore placing so large a share of the na- 
tional budget in the maintenance and 
enlargement of our national-defense 
program. 

Army Secretary Royall in his order 
yesterday forbade military personnel 
even to comment on this question, and 
apparently has placed the burden on us 
in civilian life to thresh out and answer 
the question: Just whom are we going to 
fight? 

In the absence of a specific threat, we 
must necessarily turn to a broader con- 
cept of a national defense program, 
adaptable in time of conflict. 

Two very important reports regarding 
our future air plans, both civilian and 
military, have been made within the last 
6 weeks. 

The first report was prepared by the 
President’s Committee on Aviation Policy 
and the second was by our own Con- 
gressional Committee on Aviation Policy, 
of which my colleague, the Honorable 
CarL HINSHAw, is vice chairman. 

MODERN WAR 

This latter was released March 1 and, 
on page 10 of this report, I call your at- 
tention to section 2, which states: 


The primary military objective of modern 
warfare is no longer the armed forces of the 
enemy. The primary objective is the war 
potential or, in other words, the industrial 
organization and the resources of the enemy. 


Then follows a detailed discussion of 
this matter of strategy. 

I know that we are in complete agree- 
ment with this finding. Nevertheless, 
the military preparedness program now 
before us does not show a unified cogni- 
zance of this needed stress on a prepared- 
ness pattern that would carry out the 
quoted objectives. 

Meanwhile what is our other hand do- 
ing about peace and the prevention of 
war? ° 

It so happens that I personally sit on 
the Appropriations subcommittee that 
passes on the budget of our Department 
of State. In that budget alone we appro- 
priate much money for national security 
preparedness of a different nature. The 
high hope and only justification for the 
so-called Voice of America is that it will 
make nations which speak different lan- 
guages and have different alphabets, 
different religions, different economics 
better able to understand each other so 
that in understanding each other better, 
peace may be possible. . 

HOW CREATE GOOD WILL 


I am not yet ready to declare this pro- 
gram an outright failure. In that bud- 
get we also appropriate for UNESCO, 
which through the better understanding 
among the educational and cultural 
groups of the many nations may promote 
a better feeling. I am not ready to de- 
clare that a failure. Nor am I ready 
yet to write failure across the face of the 
proud hopes we once had as we discussed 
the formation and objectives of the 
United Nations. And so, there is ad- 
mittedly some conflict in our present po- 
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sition—a conflict which can only be re- 
solved by a foreign policy which will get 
results with any potential enemy. Cer- 
tainly we cannot be too optimistic over 
the inability of the United Nations to 
bring tranquillity in Palestine, Pakistan, 
and the Falkland Islands. But we must 
not give up making every possible effort 
in this direction. 

But realism must insist that we return 
to the matter of strategy to be used in 
our own defense against an enemy, since 
today we appear to be drifting closer to 
war than to an effective peace. 

WHO ARE THE PATTERN MAKERS? 


My next question is: Who is respon- 
sible for our over-all national defense 
pattern? 

This is provided for under the National 
Security Act. 

Our present preparedness proposals as 
well as our current military establish- 
ment are set up and dominated by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. This staff is com- 
posed of two admirals, one ground gen- 
eral and one air general. There is little 
evidence at present to support the as- 
sumption that this staff has fully ac- 
cepted the principle that is advanced in 
the air policy report. 

This staff appears not able to agree 
on the principle of air supremacy because 
once it is accepted the Army and the 
Navy would be automatically relegated 
to supporting roles for the Air Force, im- 
portant though those supporting roles 
would be. The element of historical and 
traditional drag must be recognized as a 
factor here. 

What is increasingly accepted as the 
logical pattern is unacceptable to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as now constituted. 
They are psychologically incapable of 
supporting it. In this sense it may be 
said that the so-called program adopted 
last year has failed to give us a unified 
national defense program. Many men in 
Congress feel that it should and that a 
unified national-defense program should 
at this time be in effect. It is this fact 
which makes the work of us who are 
directly responsible to the American peo- 
ple so difficult at this time. 

This morning’s papers report that the 
Secretary of National Defense is working 
on the matter. It is high time. 

THE DEFENSE BUDGET 


Does the present national defense pat- 
tern as expressed in the budget request 
now before Congress take the newly 
designated role of the Air Force fully into 
consideration? All budgets are confus- 
ing, they include transfers, outside func- 
tions and duplications but on page nine 
of the air policy report, House Document 
949, there appears a clarified listing of 
the items in the present budget. The 
Congressional Aviation Political Board 
sent their own accountants into the 
national defense budgets to get a clear 
picture. 

And so in the budget presently before 
the Congress we find approximately: for 
the Army, $3,120,000,000, not including 
civil functions; for the Navy, $4,800,000,- 
000; for the Air Force, $3,500,000,000. 

Let us now explore the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff’s budget proposals in the light of 
probabilities: 
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First. The Joint Chiefs of Staff pro- 
posed $3,120,000,000 for the Army— 
mostly for the ground forces. 

qn the light of the reasons already ex- 
pressed, this would appear to be reason- 
able. 

CAN IT BE CUT? 

Second. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, ac- 
cording to House Document 949, in the 
budget propose four billion eight hun- 
dred million for the Navy. 

And yet our present naval position 
compared to any other country’s naval 
strength is totally favorable already. 
Our fleet can control the sea and per- 
form in an admirable manner the mis- 
sion assigned to it by the President’s 
Executive order of July 1947. The only 
formidable opposition to our Navy at 
this time is in the hands of a friendly 
ally. 

It appears clearer now that if war 
comes, we can be conclusively effective 
only with the quick mobility and strik- 
ing force of air power. The task would 
be first to secure bases within range of 
the industrial heart of the enemy. 

This is where unification, real unifi- 
cation, comes in. The bases must be 
so selected that water or desert or moun- 
tains preclude a general engagement 
with the enemy. From these bases air 
power must be unleashed, first to destroy 
the enemy’s air force and then to de- 
stroy her means to wage war, that is, 
industrial plants, communications, and 
the shelter of her people. 

To win such a war we must have an 
air force, in being, superior in combat 
characteristics and sufficiently strong in 
numbers to destroy the enemy’s air force 
quickly. This Air Force would have to be 
in two great parts—the overseas offen- 
sive striking force and a defensive force 
to defend the continental limits of the 
United States, our air bases, and our lines 
of communication. 

NEW APPRAISAL 


If the above- concept is accepted, Air 
Force becomes our principal arm and 
the Ground Force and fleet become sup- 
porting arms to the Air Force. Conse- 
quently, great masses of troops for 
ground combat against the opposition 
are unnecessary. 

The type of men required to imple- 
ment the air concept must necessarily 
come generally from our universities and 
high schools. This concept makes real 
sense out of the action of the Congress 
last Tuesday, when we passed the re- 
serve bill. The air concept requires a 
peacetime air force, in being, and su- 
perior to that of any potential enemy. 
It requires sufficient ground forces in the 
regular establishment to seize by air- 
borne operations the necessary overseas 
bases immediately following initial hos- 
tilities. The fleet is already large enough 
and in being. 

Tuesday the House passed a retirement 
bill which should serve to keep more con- 
tinuity in the personnel of our armed 
services, particularly those in the Army. 

THE AIR ARM 

It is asserted by certain top-flight 
leaders and students of the air concept 
that the budget for Air Force during the 
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fiscal year 1949 should be $5,000,000,000, 
and for succeeding years seven and one- 
half billion, in order for us to retrieve 
American air supremacy. 

Whether these figures can be fully jus- 
tified remains to be seen. Doubtless the 
hearings on the appropriations for the 
present budget will be enlightening. In 
any event, in view of our foreign policy 
and the present critical situation 
throughout the world, it would appear 
essential for our national security that 
adequate sums be made available. 

The minimum of six divisions ready 
to move by air lift on a moment’s notice 
is said to be essential. A determination 
should be studied and weighed as to 
whether or not these divisions can be 
made ready without increasing the pres- 
ent authorized strength of the ground 
forces. It will mean employment of 
more civilian personnel in the United 
States and the release of soldiers from 
military government, police duty, and 
administrative assignments from among 
troops on occupational duty. These 
shifts in assignment of military person- 
nel in order to ready six combat divisions 
is obviously a matter of administration 
and its feasibility should be determined. 

An enormous saving can be made in the 
Navy budget if the duplication of roles 
and missions is eliminated. We are told 
that the Navy is moving rapidly into the 
roles and missions assigned to Air Forces. 
It appears to be here that unification 
needs clarification. If this is true it 
should not be permitted. I am most re- 
liably advised that $2,000,000,000 could be 
saved if strict compliance with the Presi- 
dent’s Executive order of July 1947 is re- 
quired. The question is also raised as 
to the strategic advisability of building 
80,000-ton flat-tops at enormous cost. 
Research, yes, against the danger of in- 
adequacy or obsolescence at some future 
date in time of battle—but new construc- 
tion now seems extravagant. 

There should be improvement, mod- 
ernization, and expansion of ROTC both 
in high school and college. Reserve units 
should be organized at once and Reserves 
should be paid as Congress provided this 
week. The present National Guard pro- 
gram is sound and should be completed 
without delay. 

Any modification such as was acted 
upon by the House with respect to Reserve 
units that might adversely affect the 
status, the great record, and potentialities 
of the National Guard should be watched 
closely and corrected immediately. 

Is it necessary to exceed at this time 
the President’s budget in order to 
achieve an adequate and correct national 
defense pattern? 

It is my contention we should explore 
every possibility to keep our peacetime— 
or at least armistic period—expendi- 
tures within a balanced budget. We 
can hope, can we not, to lower them? 
Certainly they are high enough now, and 
any program that will boost them still 
higher should be considered in all seri- 
ousness by this Congress of the people 
of the United States. 

It is said the total in the President’s 
1949 defense budget need not be ex- 
ceeded to implement the air concept of 
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national defense. A proper apportion- 
ment among the forces has been esti- 
mated as five billion for the Air Force, 
three billion for the ground, and two 
billion for the Navy. Whether these 
figures are correct is for those who are 
considering these budgets to determine. 
For future years sufficient funds should 
be allocated to the ground force and 
fleet in order to enable them to per- 
form the roles and missions assigned in 
the President’s Executive order of July 
1947. 

Therefore, in the light of developments 
of very recent times, the feeling grows 
here among legislators, military realists, 
and others that the budget should not be 
Army three and twelve one-hundredths 
billions; Navy, four and eight-tenths bil- 
lions; and Air Force, three and five- 
tenths billions, but should rather read 
Air Force, five billions; ground forces, 
three billions; Navy, two billions. 

The feeling also grows among qualified 
military observers that the list of prior- 
ities should be: 

First. The strongest Air Force in the 
world. 

Second. An improved intelligence serv- 
ice. 

The one we have has in some ways 
been a publicity department rather than 
a strictly intelligence service. 

Third. The best scientists in the world. 

In this connection our Nation cannot 
safely permit any Nation to surpass us 
in scientific knowledge. 

Fourth. A navy supreme on the ocean. 

We must bear in mind that our only 
potential naval enemy at present is Eng- 
land. And we surely expect no trouble 
from her. 

Fifth. Adequate foreign garrisons 
which, of course, cai. only be serviced 
by professional soldiers who are suitable 
for foreign garrison duty. 

Sixth. An expeditionary force of at 
least 100,000 men. 

Many consider the lack of such a force 
now as perhaps the weakest aspect of our 
present defense organization. 

Seventh. The staffs, service schools, 
supply depots, training cadres, and mo- 
bilization machinery necessary to con- 
duct the induction, organization, equip- 
ment, and training of a mass army of the 
World War II type if and when the need 
for it actually does arise. 

Naturally mobilization should begin 
the minute hostilities break out or for- 
eign relations break down and in this 
connection I call your attention to the 
recent announcement of General Her- 
shey. Why General Hershey has or- 
dered reconstruction of the draft ma- 
chinery at this time is a question which 
should be answered fully to the American 
people. 

One may rearrange these points in the 
priority order desired but most realists 
feel that the so-called universal-mili- 
tary-training program would add but 
little strength to any of the above seven 
priorities for a national-defense pattern. 
In some ways, it is asserted, it would 
weaken it. 

It merely adds a pool of millions of 
partly trained reservists and it would 
subtract from the first-line forces at 
least 150,000 trained soldiers. Many also 
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feel that such a universal-training pro- 
gram would require the absence of 
needed employables from our farms and 
industries which in total war are a lame 
element of our national defense system. 
It is at least clear that any defense pro- 
gram needs to be geared to today’s 
probabilities. Note is made that we pos- 
sess already millions of fully trained re- 
servists—the veterans of World War II, 
and the point is made that there will 
still be 4,000,000 of these of suitable com- 
bat age in 1953. s 

Advices from the Pentagon indicate 
that as of January 1, 1948, the strength 
of our present armed forces by branches 
was: Army, 560,000; Navy, 394,000; Air 
Force, 338,000; for a total of 1,292,000. 

We are told the Army strength is at 
present declining slowly due to failure to 
secure by voluntary recruiting sufficient 
replacements. The Navy, we are told, is 
holding its own while the Air Force is in- 
creasing its strength gradually. 

There is, to my knowledge, no nation 
which in the past or present has main- 
tained an armed force of this size by 
voluntary recruiting alone, and this 
makes the present American experience 
all the more noteworthy. It is asserted in 
1938 the German armed forces with con- 
scription amounted only to 950,000. Per- 
haps China has raised a larger volunteer 
army than our present one, but that is a 
difficult fact to determine. 

Military realists’ advance calculation 
of the facts involved indicates that the 
sort of strong national defense to supply 
the required manpower would be as fol- 
lows—up to 1952 only—Army, 660,000; 
Navy, 225,000; Air Force, 500,000; total, 
1,385,000. 

This would, of course, amount to 93,000 
more men than these same defense es- 
tablishments contain at present. 

Such a plan, it will be noted, cuts the 
personnel of the Navy by 168,000 men. 
This is done because the present Naval 
Establishment is larger than necessary 
at the present time. In 1939 it num- 
bered, including Marines, roughly 135,000 
men. At that time we faced one poten- 
tial opponent—Japan—which possessed 
a very large navy, and two potential op- 
ponents—Italy and Germany—which 
possessed navies of moderate size. 

As stated before, the only threat which 
faces us on the seas is that from sub- 
marines and aircraft. It is asserted these 
specific threats can be countered by our 
Navy with far fewer ships and personnel 
than are now asked for. The direct naval 
threat to Britain is certainly far greater 
than it is to America. Yet, during the 
last year Britain reduced the personnel 
strength of her Navy to approximately 
150,000 men. 

If the new Defense Department has 
any justification for existence at all, it 
would appear to be that of viewing na- 
tional defense as a whole and apportion- 
ing our available manpower to meet the 
ever-changing needs of warfare. 

Certainly transfers between branches 
could be made, in grade, and without loss 
of pay or efficiency. In particular, the 
transfers from the naval air arm to the 
Air Force ought to be able to be made 
without undue difficulty or loss of ef- 
ficiency to either service. 
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No one disagrees that we should have 
@ proper modern and adequate defense 
pattern. 

That the Congress believes this should 
be is made manifest in many bills which 
have passed this body—particularly the 
National Security Act. 

We have a right, nay, we have a duty 
to see that expenditures under this act 
reflect the highest amount of return and 
efficiency. 

I furthermore believe that we have a 
duty to make sure that we do not weaken 
our economic and social structure through 
unwise and exorbitant expenditure of 
funds and thereby by indirection render 
to our Nation a fatal disservice. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
the House (at 4 o’clock and 29 minutes 
p. m.), pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until Monday, March 15, 1948, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1381. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1948 in the amount of $29,578 for 
the District of Columbia (H. Doc. No. 564); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. . 

1382. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transm{tting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1948 in the amount of $55,000,000 
for additional aid under the Foreign Aid Act 
of 1947 (H. Doc. No. 565); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1383. A letter from the Chairman, Railroad 
Retirement Board, transmitting a copy of the 
report of the Railroad Retirement Board for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WEICHEL: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 172. Joint resolution to authorize ves- 
sels of Canadian registry to transport iron 
ore between United States ports on the Great 
Lakes during 1948; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1556). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. WEICHEL: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 338. Joint resolution to authorize ves- 
sels of Canadian registry to transport iron 
ore between United States ports on the Great 
Lakes during the period from March 15 to 
December 15, 1948, inclusive; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1557). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 703. A bill for the relief of Leon 
Nikolaivich Volkov; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1552). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 2760. A bill for the relief of 
Thomas Camarda; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1553). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr, FELLOWS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 4372. A bill for the relief of 
Samuel Fadem; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1554). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 4631. A bill for the relief of 
Antonio Villani; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1555), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. ; 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 1734. A bill for the 
relief of Gabel Construction Co.; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1558). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred, as follows: 


By Mr. DOLLIVER: 

H.R. 5813. A bill to provide a deduction, 
for estate-tax purposes, of the value of es- 
tate-tax bonds purchased for the purpose of 
paying Federal estate taxes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRANGER: 

H.R. 5814. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and operation of an experiment 
station in the State of Utah for research on 
the production, refining, transportation, and 
use of petroleum and natural gas from coal; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. KELLEY: 

H. R. 5815. A bill to aid in the development 
of improved prosthetic appliances, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. R. 5816. A bill to amend the act of April 
25, 1947, relating to the establishment of the 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H.R. 5817. A bill to provide that the two 
bridges under construction across the Po- 
tomac River at Fourteenth Street in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall be named in honor 
of Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz and Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PLOESER: 

H.R. 5818. A bill to allow to corporations 
an exemption of $25,000 for income-tax pur- 
poses, and to provide that the combined nor- 
mal tax and surtax rate of 38 percent shall 
be applicable to corporations having taxable 
incomes of less than $50,000; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R. 6819. A bill to make inapplicable to 
future actions and proceedings section £00 
(1) and (2) of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act of 1940, relating to default judg- 
ments; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H.R. 5820. A bill to aid in the development 
of improved prosthetic appliances, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vetere 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H.R. 5821. A bill to establish the Passa- 

maquoddy power project for the develop- 
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ment and use of tidal energy in the waters 
of Passamaquoddy Bay for the production 
of electrical power; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. R. 5822. A bill to establish the Saratoga 
National Historical Park in the State of New 
York from the lands that have been acquired 
by the Federal Government for that purpose 
pursuant to the act of June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 
608), and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mrs. DOUGLAS: 

H. R. 5823. A bill to continue rent control 
until June 30, 1950, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

H. R. 5824. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of a certain housing project in 
Bremerton, Wash., to the Housing Authority 
of the City of Bremerton; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mrs. LUSK: 

H. R. 5825. A bill to provide increases of 
compensation for certain veterans of World 
War I and World War II with service-con- 
nected disabilities who have dependents; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

, By Mr. STIGLER: 

H. R. 5826. A bill to authorize the sale of 
Indian lands acquired under the act of June 
18, 1934, and under the act of June 26, 1926; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H. R. 5827. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for carrying out the provisions of sec- 
tions 1, 2, and 3 of the act of June 7, 1924 
(43 Stat. 653), as amended; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. . 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 5828. A bill to amend paragraphs (c) 
and (d) of an act entitled “An act to pro- 
hibit certain agreements fixing fees or com- 
pensation in receivership, bankruptcy, or re- 
organization proceedings, to prohibit the ap- 
pointment of certain persons as receiver or 
trustee, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 25, 1937; and to repeal paragraphs 
(a) and (b) thereof and all acts or parts of 
acts inconsistent therewith; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 5829. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H, J. Res. 349. Joint resolution to grant free 
postage to members of the armed forces while 
confined for treatment in a military or*naval 
hospital, and to veterans while being fur- 
nished hospital treatment or institutional 
care in institutions operated by or under con- 
tract with the Veterans’ Administration; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, 


By Mr. SABATH: 
H. Con, Res. 156. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to reform in procedure before congres- 


sional committees; 
Rules. 
By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. Con. Res. 157. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the adoption of a foreign policy to 
protect the security of the United States by 
assisting free governments to resist aggres- 
sion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. NIXON: 

H. Con. Res. 158. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the adoption of a foreign policy to 
protect the security of the United States by 
assisting free governments to resist aggres- 
sion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. Con. Res, 159. Concurrent resolution ex- 

pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 


to the Committee on 
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spect to the steps which should be taken by 

the President to help the people of Italy to 

conduct their elections free from threats and 

to preserve the freedom and independence of 

Italy; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. CANNON: , 

H. Res. 500. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Appropriations to investigate 
and examine into and determine the fitness 
of certain Government personnel to continue 
in their employment; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


MEMORIAL 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, a me- 
morial was presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Virgin Islands, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States not to amend the Constitution of the 
Virgin Islands without first giving the people 
a chance to be heard; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BAKEWELL: 

H. R. 5830. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Johanna Rainey; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOMENGEAUX: 

H. R. 5831. A bill for the relief of Eula Mae 
Blanco Doucet; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. LUSK: 

H. R. 5832. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Ida McCabe; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1528. By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: Petition of 
J. Grover Matney and a number of other 
residents of Lawrence County, Ohio, and 
vicinity, opposing legislation to repeal the 
oleomargarine tax; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1529. By Mr. KEARNEY: Petition sponsored 
by the Paralyzed Veterans’ Associations of 
America, containing the signatures of 3,517 
individuals from New York and neighboring 
States, calling for the provision of adequate 
housing for paraplegic veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

1530. By Mr. McGARVEY: Petition pre- 
sented by the Sisterhood Beth-Am Israel, 
Philadelphia, Pa., urging the immediate 
adoption of H. R. 2910, in order that a fair 
share of Europe’s displaced persons might 
be admitted to the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1531. Also, petition presented by Helene 
Boimard, Bridget Lansey, and Margaret Lan- 
sey, requesting that all domestic workers re- 
ceive the benefits provided by the Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1532. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Marion 
B. Werner and others, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to im- 
mediate action on the Marshall plan; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1533. Also, petition of C. H. Knight and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to early passage of 
H. R. 5000; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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SENATE 


Frinay, Marcu 12, 1948 
(Legislative day of Monday, February 2, 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, when we long for life with- 
out trials and work without difficulties, 
remind us that oaks grow strong in con- 
trary winds and diamonds are made 
under pressure. With stout hearts may 
we see in every calamity an opportunity, 
and not give way to the pessimism that 
sees in every opportunity a calamity. 

Knowing that Thou art still upon the 
throne, let us get on with the job on hand, 
doing the best we can and leaving the 
rest to Thee. Help us to show ourselves 
to be good workmen who need not to be 
ashame@, rightly dividing the word of 
truth. 

This we ask in Jesus’ name. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 11, 1948, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announcéd that on 
March 11, 1948, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S. 641. An act for the relief of Mrs. Roberta 
Flake Clayton; 

S. 922. An act for the relief of Ruth Gross- 
man; 

S.1031. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Zamora; Mrs. Antonio Zamora; Antonio Za- 
mora, Jr.; Mrs. Juan Chavez; John Chavez, 
Jr.; Roland Chavez; Selso Trujillo; Dr. M. G. 
Wright; and the heirs of Keith Lane; 

S. 1528. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of-the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of the Air Force, or the Secretary of 
the Treasury to accept and use gifts, devises, 
and bequests for schools, hospitals, libraries, 
cemeteries, and other institutions under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Army, 
the Department of the Navy, the Department 
of the Air Force, and of the Department of 
the Treasury, respectively, and for other pur- 
poses; 

5.1698. An act to define the exterior 
boundary of the Uintah and Ouray Indian 
Reservation in the State of Utah, and for 
other purposes; and 

S.1716. An act for the relief of Mrs. Iola 
Veach. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 5770) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 155) to continue the 
Joint Committee on Housing . beyond 


Amen, 


March 15, 1948, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


DEATH OF JAN MASARYK 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, Jan 
Masaryk, Foreign Minister of the Czecho- 
slovak Government, is dead. Liberty- 
loving people throughout the world 
mourn his passing. ‘They realize the 
great work he and his distinguished 
father, Tomas J. Masaryk, did in 
bringing to the Czechoslovak people a 
republic in which the torch of liberty 
burned brightly for many years. After 
returning from the 1947 United Nations 
Assembly meeting in New York, Masaryk 
said, “I am glad to be back with my lit- 
tle people.” But, Mr. President, he re- 
turned during a communistic political 
crisis. He saw little of those little people 
he loved. 

Czechoslovakia has lost a great cham- 
pion of freedom and liberty, but his 
death, under somewhat peculiar circum- 
stances, will cause the millions of people 
of Czechoslovakia and other people under 
the yoke of the Kremlin who love liberty 
better than they love their life to con- 
tinue the fight with the full realization 
that they are right, and that some day 
they shall return to power. 

America, too, has lost a friend. No 
one outside of this country was more de- 
voted to the principles and ideals of the 
American democracy than Jan Masaryk. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
cannot let pass in silence the richly jus- 
tified tribute to Jan Masaryk which has 
just been delivered by the able senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. I 
simply wish to say that Jan Masaryk was 
my very dear and intimate friend. He 
was the great son of a historically great 
father. He died a martyr to the cause of 
liberty, to which he was a devoted 
servant. 

I hope and pray he may not have died 
in vain. 


JAMES LUKENS McCONAUGHY, LATE 
GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire at this time to pay a brief tribute to 
a great public servant and a close per- 
sonal friend. 

On Sunday, March 7, 1948, James 
Lukens McConaughy, Governor of Con- 
necticut, passed into the Great Beyond. 
He left behind him a name that will be 
long remembered for nobility of charac- 
ter, warmness of heart, and high achieve- 
ment. A graduate of Yale University in 
the class of 1909, he served as a teacher 
at Bowdoin and Dartmouth Colleges un- 
til he was called to be president of Knox 
College in Illinois, the youngest collegé 
president at that time in the country. 
There he worked as an educator with 
such marked ability that his name and 
accomplishments received wide atten- 
tion. In 1925 he accepted a call to as- 
sume the office of president of Wesleyan 
University in Middletown, Conn. There 
he labored for nearly 18 years, gathering 
about him and inspiring one of the best 
college faculties in the land. He added 
to the physical equipment of the college, 
increasing its endowments, and directing 
all with extraordinary administrative 
ability. He was frequently called upon 
to address college faculties, student 
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meetings, and learned societies through- 
out the country. Many honors came to 
him, but they never turned his head or 
affected his human genuineness. He was 
a very happy combination of scholar and 
businessman. 

Governor McConaughy early identified 
himself with the community in which he 
lived. He was able to lay aside his duties 
as a college president and teacher and 
mingle with all sorts of people on their 
respective terms. His was an under- 
standing heart and a very sympathetic 
one. 

While in Connecticut Governor Mc- 
Conaughy was active in civic affairs. 
He was a sound and constructive thinker 
and an able and forceful speaker. He 
possessed great qualities of leadership. 
In 1938 he was nominated and. elected 
as Lieutenant Governor of Connecticut, 
and during the following regular session 
of the General Assembly he presided over 
the State Senate with such dignity, good 
judgment, and good humor that he 
greatly increased his already wide circle 
of friends in the State and brought new 
dignity to that important office. After 
one term as Lieutenant Governor he re- 
turned to Wesleyan but shortly took up 
the task of directing relief for China. 

When war came he was called to serve 
as Civilian Deputy General to William J. 
Donovan, head of the Office of Strategic 
Services. In that position Governor 
McConaughy flew more than 100,000 
miles to all parts of this country and 
the world, organizing and setting up 
plans for the instruction of agents. 
Shortly after the war’s end, by appoint- 
ment of the Secretary of the Navy, James 
Forrestal, he became chairman of the 
Civilian Advisory Committee to the 
Navy Department and worked on edu- 
cational programs for the Navy. During 
the war years he worked courageously 
and tirelessly and undertook many haz- 
ardous missions which shortened his 
days, though he would never admit it. 
He threw his whole spirit and energy 
into the war effort. 

He was elected Governor of Connecti- 
cut in the fall of 1946 by an unprece- 
dented majority. While in that office he 
showed the same fidelity to public serv- 
ice, the same unusual administrative 
ability, and sense of high purpose that 
he had shown throughout his life in 
everything he did. In familiar Con- 
necticut Yankee colloquialism, he “wore 
well,” and the more people came to know 
him, the more they came to admire, re- 
spect, and love him. On the college 
campus, on the streets of the town where 
he lived, and in public life, he was affec- 
tionately called “Jim.” The State of 
Connecticut and the Nation have lost a 
truly great American. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, my 
colleague has paid a most eloquent trib- 
ute to a great citizen of our State. The 
late Governor McConaughy had a de- 
servedly high reputation as an educator 
and as a public servant. He enjoyed 
the deep and abiding respect not only 
of those of his own political party who 
agreed with him in his political views 
and philosophy, but also of those of our 
citizens who adhere to the party of the 
opposition. 
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I knew Governor McConaughy in his 
official capacity. He was kindly; he 
was considerate. I know that I echo the 
sentiments of my colleagues when I say 
that his death has caused great regret 
among the citizens of our State. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


RATIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMEND- 
MENT TO CONSTITUTION RELATING TO 
TERM OF OFFICE OF PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a certified copy of a 
concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Mississippi ratifying the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relating to the term 
of the office of the President, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORT OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
BOARD 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read and, with the accom- 
panying report, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the provisions of 
section 10 (b) (4) of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, approved June 24, 1937, and 
of section 12 (1) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, approved June 
25, 1938, I transmit herewith, for the 
information of the Congress, the report 
of the Railroad Retirement Board for the 


fiscal year ended June 30, 1947. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE Howse, March 12, 1948. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a letter from the 
Archivist of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a list of papers 
and documents on the files of several 
departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no perma- 
nent value or historical interest, and 
requesting action looking to their dis- 
position, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers 
in the Executive Departments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Lancer and Mr. CHAvez 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 


PETITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a letter from Rev. Wal- 
ter W. Van Kirk, secretary, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, New York City, N. Y., trans- 
mitting a petition signed by 700 leaders 
of the Protestant churches in the United 
States praying for the enactment of the 
so-called European recovery program, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


PROTEST AGAINST CHANGE IN OLEO- 
MARGAR'NE REGULATIONS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a telegram from the Ark Valley 
Cooperative Dairy Association, of Hutch- 
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inson, Kans., expressing their opposi- 
tion to any change in the present oleo- 
margarine regulations. I ask unani- 
mous consent to present the telegram 
for appropriate reference and request 
that it be printed in the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


HUTCHINSON, KANS., March 9, 1948. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of over 1,700 Kansas farm fam- 
ilies which comprise the membership of our 
dairy association we urge you to give your 
full support in opposing any change in the 
present margarine regulations. These farm 
families depend on the income from the sale 
of dairy products for a large portion of their 
livelihood. 

ARK VALLEY COOPERATIVE DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST LIQUOR 
ADVERTISING 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the Recorp a fine article written by 
Frank E. Gannett on the subject of 
liquor advertising. The article ap- 
peared in the March issue of the Na- 
tional Temperance Digest. Mr. Gan- 
nett is the publisher of more than 20 
papers and has, for many years, refused 
liquor advertising. 

There being no objection, the article 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 


Believing that the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages is harmful both to the incividual and 
to society, I cannot consistently accept beer 
and liquor advertising in the newspapers 
that I control. Naturally, as a newspaper 
publisher, I believe in the power of adver- 
tising. It is probably the most potent force 
today in selling goods and services. The 
purpose of all advertising is to increase sales 
of the product advertised, but I believe the 
present type of flamboyant advertising of 
liquor is stupid and antisocial. If the liquor 
interests were wise, they would be less ag- 
gressive in their promotional methods. 

Figures for last year show that the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages hit an all- 
time high of well over $8,000,000,000. I have 
no doubt that this great increase in the 
consumption of intoxicating liquor is largely 
the result of advertising. I believe there is 
a general, unfavorable reaction to this high- 
pressure method of promoting drinking and 
that more and more readers will demand 
newspapers free from this class of adver- 
tising. As the head of one of our large de- 
partment stores told me, he would not want 
his place of business next to a cocktail 
lounge or saloon. “Nor,” he said, “would I 
want my advertising in your papers to ap- 
pear next to ads for liquor.” 

Personally, I don’t want to have any part 
in the business of promoting the sale of 
alcoholic beverages. I don’t want any part 
in the responsibility of increasing the con- 
sumption of such beverages. 

In my opinion, a paper that goes into the 
home should be fit for the home, fit for 
reading by every member of the family. I 
doubt if any parent would want to see his 
children developing the drinking habit as 
might be in the case if ads in our daily 
papers kept pounding home messages that 
appeared to make drinking alluring, claim- 
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ing that it would increase sophistication, 
popularity, or add enjoyment to social gath- 
erings. 

Although our policy of not accepting liq- 
uor advertising has been in effect for a long 
time, scarcely a day passes without our re- 
ceiving from some reader commendation for 
the position we have taken. It is difficult 
to estimate accurately how much our adver- 
tising revenue could be increased should we 
accept liquor advertising, but it probably 
would be around a million dollars a year. 
However, no matter how large the sum might 
be, we will not change the policy of the 
Gannett newspapers, for it is my firm belief 
that no progress will ever be made against 
the liquor traffic until the advertising of 
liquor is prohibited everywhere. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. REED, from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5214) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
purposes, reported it with amendments, 
and submitted a report (No. 984) there- 
on. 


REPORT ON ORGANIZATION OF FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES (REPT. 
NO. 983) 


Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, submitted its third organization 
report relating to organization of Federal 
executive departmrents and agencies, 
which was ordered to be printed. 


TRANSFER OF REMOUNT SERVICE FROM 
WAR DEPARTMENT TO DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MCRSE. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, I ask 
unanimous consent to report certain 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 3484) to 
transfer the Remount Service from the 
War Department to the Department of 
Agriculture, heretofore reported from 
that committee without amendment, 
and now on the Senate Calendar. I re- 
quest that the bill be reprinted showing 
the reported amendments, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1948— 
MINORITY VIEWS (PT. 2 OF REPT. NO. 
967) 


Mr. JENNER submitted minority views 
on behalf of himself, Mr. Ives, and Mr. 
Tart, as members of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, on the con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 131) 
against adoption of Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of January 19, 1948, heretofore 
reported from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, which were ordered 
to be printed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. OVERTON: 

S. 2296. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create the Inland Waterways 
Corporation for the purpose of carrying out 
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the mandate and purpose of Congress as 
expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the 
Transportation Act, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 8, 1924, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

8. 2297. A bill to authorize the transfer of 
jurisdiction over certain lands between cer- 
tain departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, to amend the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1926, to provide certain addi- 
tional authority needed in connection with 
the operation of Federal public buildings, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2298. A bill to abolish the village de- 
livery service of the Post Office Department; 
to transfer village carriers to the city de- 
livery service; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S.2299. A bill for the relief of Ella L. 
Browning; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

§. 2300. A bill to increase all benefits un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

S. 2301. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to authorize public assistance grants 
for medical services and for persons in cer- 
tain public institutions, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

S. 2302. A bill to authorize completion of 
construction and development of the Eden 
project, Wyoming; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STEWART: 

S. 2303. A bill for the relief of Mickey 

Baine; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BALDWIN: 

S. 2304. A bill for the relief of Walter Pater- 
son, doing business as the Paterson Steel & 
Forge Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. J. Res. 196. Joint resolution to provide 
for a suitable and adequate system of tim- 
ber access roads to and in the forests of the 
Uniied States; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


SOUTHERN STATES COMPACT ON RE- 


GIONAL EDUCATION—WITHDRAWAL OF 
NAME OF SPONSOR 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on 
February 25 Senate Joint Resolution 191, 
giving the consent of Congress to the 
compact on regional education entered 
into between the Southern States at 
Tallahassee, Fla., on February 8, 1948, 
was introduced by a number of Senators, 
including myself. Today hearings were 
started on the joint resolution by a sub- 
committee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and for reasons which I ex- 
pressed before the subcommittee, I now 
ask that my name be withdrawn as one 
of the sponsors of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 191. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TITLES TO LANDS AND RESOURCES BE- 
NEATH NAVIGABLE WATERS—AMEND- 
MENT 
Mr. BUTLER submitted an amend- 

ment intended to be proposed by him to 

the bill (S. 1988) to confirm and estab- 
lish the titles of the States to lands and 
resources in and beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries and to 
provide for the use and control of said 
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lands and resources, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. REED submitted the following no- 
tice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 5214) 
making appropriations for the Executive Of- 
fice and sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes, the following amendment, 
namely: On page — after line — insert a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“Valuation of pipe lines: For deposit in 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of a working capital fund to be desig- 
nated as the pipe-line valuation fund, all 
deposits in which shall be available for obli- 
gation and disbursement until expended, 
without fiscal-year limitation, for all ex- 
penses necessary to carry out, with respect 
to pipe-line companies, the provisions of sec- 
tion 19a of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, for the valuation of all property 
owned or used by common carriers and ex- 
tensions, improvements, retirements, or other 
changes made in the condition, quantity, 
use, and classification of such property, 
$60,000: Provided, That such provisions shall 
not be carried out with respect to any such 
pipe-line company unless it shall agree to 
pay to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
for deposit in the pipe-line valuation fund, 
such sum as the Commission shall determine 
to be necessary to provide full reimbursement 
for the expenses of carrying out such provi- 
sions.” 


Mr. REED also submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 5214, making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. REED submitted the following no- 
tice. in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 5214) 
making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
purposes, the following amendment, namely: 
On page 22, line 5, after the figures “¢875,- 
000”, insert “: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall become available unless 
and until title to the land upon which said 
institute is to be constructed shall have been 
conveyed to the United States: Provided fur- 
ther, That, notwithstanding the provision of 
any other law, all buildings and equipment 
constructed or acquired with funds herein 
appropriated or under authority to contract 
shall, upon the establishment of the insti- 
tute, be the property of the United States.” 


Mr. REED also submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 5214, making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office and sun- 
dry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


. The bill (H. R. 5770) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 155) to continue the Joint Commit- 
tee on Housing beyond March 15, 1948, 
and for other purposes, was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cain 
in the chair) laid before the Senate a 
message from the President of the United 
States submitting the nomination cf 
Ernest Gruening, of New York, to be 
Governor of the Territory of Alaska, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES AND REPUBLIC OF 
COSTA RICA—REMOVAL OF INJUNC- 
TION OF SECRECY 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate Executive D, 
Eightieth Congress, second session, a 
consular convention between the United 
States of America and the Republic of 
Costa Rica, signed at San José on Janu- 
ary 12, 1948. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
move that the injunction of secrecy be 
removed from the convention and that 
it be referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The consular convention is as follows: 
EXECUTIVE D, EIGHTIETH CONGRESS, 

SESSION 
To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith a consular convention between 
the United States of America and the Re- 
public of Coste Rica, signed at San José on 
January 12, 1948. 

I transmit also, for the information of the 
Senate, the report which the Secretary of 
State has addressed to me in regard to the 
convention. 





SECOND 


Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE House, March 12, 1948. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secretary of 
State; (2) consular convention with Costa 
Rica, signed at San José January 12, 1948.) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 11, 1948. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, 
has the honor to lay before the President, 
with a view to its transmission to the Senate 
to receive the advice and consent of that 
body to ratification, if his judgment approve 
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thereot, a consular convention between the 
United States of America and the Republic 
of Costa Rica, signed at San José on January 
12, 1948. 

The convention establishes the rights, 
privileges, immunities, and: exemptions of 
consular officers of the United States in Costa 
Rica and of Costa Rican consular officers in 
the United States. 

The only treaty provisions in force at the 
present time between the United States and 
Costa Rica relating to consular Officers are 
those contained in article X of the treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation signed 
July 10, 1851 (Treaty Series 62; 10 Stat. 916; 
18 Stat., pt. 2 (Public Treaties), 159). 

The consular convention signed on Jan- 
uary 12, 1948, contains provisions, compre- 
hensive in scope, similar in substance to 
provisions in consular conventions or to 
consular provisions in treaties of friendship, 
commerce, and consular rights in force be- 
tween the United States and many foreign 
countries. The most recent consular con- 
vention of the United States to enter into 
force is that with the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines, signed at Manila on March 14, 1947 
(Senate Executive Q, 80th Cong., 1st sess.). 

The provisions of the consular conven- 
tion with Costa Rica, as compared with cor- 
responding provisions in existing consular 
conventions of the United States, reflect the 
results of studies which have been made dur- 
ing the past few years by the Department of 
State, with the collaboration of other inter- 
ested departments and agencies of this Gov- 
ernment, with a view to reframing certain 
of the consular provisions i~ the light of 
more recent experience. Many of the provi- 
sions, while not differing in purpose from 
corresponding provisions in other treaties or 
conventions of the United States, are re- 
worded so as to make the intent clearer and 
to eliminate the possibility of questions of 
interpretation of the kind which sometimes 
arise in connection with the application of 
consular provisions. For example, para- 
graph 4 of article III contains provisions, 
substantially similar to those in force be- 
tween the United States and a number of 
other countries, relating to the exemption of 
consular officers or employees from taxation, 
upon certain conditions and with certain ex- 
ceptions. In paragraph 5 (a) it is provided 
that the provisions of paragraph 4 “shall 
apply only to taxes in respect of which the 
consular officer or employee would in the 
absence of the exemption provided by this 
article be the person legally liable and shall 
not apply to taxes in respect of which some 
other person is legally liable, rotwithstand- 
ing that the burden of the tax may be passed 
on to the consular officer or employee.” This 
is intended to express what has been the 
intent of corresponding tax-exemption pro- 
visions in other consular conventions, namely, 
that the exemption applies only with respect 
to taxes the legal incidence of which falls 
upon the consular officer or employee and 
not, for example, to excise taxes paid by a 
manufacturer, the burden of the tax being 
passed on, in whole or in part, to the buyer 
in the retail purchase price. 

Among the principal exemptions to be ac- 
corded under the convention, aside from 
those in regard to taxation, are those pro- 
vided in article IV with respect to duties on 
the importation of baggage and other per- 
sonal property. 

The convention contains a preamble and 
14 articles. The provisiens may be classified 
broadly as follows: 

Article I relates to the recognition of con- 
sular officers and in general the performance 
of official functions by them, with provisions 
in paragraph 7 relating to the exercise of 
dual consular and diplomatic functions. 

Article II relates to exemption from arrest 
or prosecution for certain purposes, amena- 
bility to the jurisdiction of courts, the giv- 
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ing of testimony, exemption from military, 
naval, jury, administrative or police service, 
and exemption of consular buildings, prem- 
ises, and other property from military billet- 
ing or requisition, expropriation, condemna- 
tion, confiscation, or seizure. 

Articles III and IV relate, respectively, to 
exemptions in regard to taxation and to 
duties or taxes imposed upon or by reason of 
importation. 

Article V relates to the rights 01 each of 
the governments with respect to the ac- 
quisition and use of lands, buildings, and 
other property for consular purposes. 

Article VI relates to the use of the coat 
of arms or national device and to the in- 
violability of the quarters and archives of 
cons lar offices. 

Articles VII and VIII relate, respectively, 
to the rights of consular officers to act for 
the protection of their countrymen and to 
the notarial functions of consular officers. 

Article IX relates to the competency and 
authority of consular officers in connection 
with the administration and distribution of 
estates. 

Articles X, XI, and XII relate, respectively, 
to consular functions in regard to the in- 
ternal order of merchant vessels of their 
country, the right of consular Officers to 
inspect merchant vessels for purposes re- 
quired under the laws of their country, and 
consular functions in connection with the 
salvage of vessels. 

Article XIII defines the terms “national” 
and “person” for the purposes of the con- 
vention. 

Article XIV defines the territories to which 
the convention applies and places certain 
limitations, deemed essential by Costa Rica 
in its relations with certain contiguous or 
nearby countries, upon the application to 
United States consular officials and employ- 
ees of certain provisions granting rights, 
privileges, exemptions, and immunities. 

Article XV provides that the convention 
shall take effect the 30th day after the 
day of the exchange of ratifications, shall 
continue in force for 10 years, and shall con- 
tinue in force after that period until 6 
months from the date on which either gov- 
ernment shall have given notice to the other 
government of an intention to terminate or 
modify the convention. 

Respectfully submitted. 

G. C. MARSHALL. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE REPUBLIC OF 
Costa RICA 


The President of the United States of 
America and the President of the Republic 
of Costa Rica, on the basis of that tradi- 
tional friendship which has always joined 
the peoples of their respective countries, 
have agreed to conclude a Consular Con- 
vention for the purpose yet further to 
strengthen this happy relationship through 
the fostering and development of effective 
consular representation between the two 
countries, and, in the premises have ap- 
pointed as their respective plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of 
America: 

Mr. John Willard Carrigan, Chargé d’Af- 
faires ad interim of the United States of 
America; 

The President of the Republic of Costa 
Rica: 

His Excellency Licenciado Alvaro Bonilla 
Lara, Secretary of State encharged with the 
Office of Foreign Relations 
who, after having communicated to each 
other their full powers and having found 
them to be in good and due form, have agreed 
upon the following: 


ARTICLE I 


1, Each state agrees to receive from the 
other state consular representatives in those 
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of its ports, places and cities where it may 
be convenient to establish consular offices 
and which are open to consular representa- 
tives of any foreign state. It shall be within 
the discretion of the sending state to deter- 
mine whether the.consular office to which 
such consular representatives shall be ap- 
pointed or assigned, shall be a consulate gen- 
eral, consulate, vice consulate or consular 
agency. The sending state may prescribe the 
consular district to correspond to each con- 
sular office. 

2. A consular officer of the sending state 
shall, after his official recognition and en- 
trance upon his duties, enjoy in the territory 
of the receiving state, in addition to the 
rights, privileges, exemptions and immuni- 
ties to which he is entitled by the terms of 
this convention, the rights, privileges, ex- 
emptions and immunities enjoyed by a con- 
sular officer of the same grade of the most- 
favored nation. As an Official agent, such 
officer shall be entitled to the high considera- 
tion of all officials, national or local, with 
whom he has official intercourse in the re- 
ceiving state. 

3. Upon the appointment or assignment 
of a consular officer to a post within the terri- 
tory of the receiving state, the sending state 
shall notify the receiving state in writing of 
such appointment or assignment. Such noti- 
fication shall be accompanied with a request 
for the issuance to such officer of an exequa- 
tur or other formal authorization permitting 
the exercise of consular duties within the 
territory of the receiving state. Such request 
shall not be refused without good cause and 
the exequatur or authorization shall be is- 
sued free of charge and as promptly as pos- 
sible. When necessary a provisional authori- 
zation may be issued pending the issuance of 
an exequatur or formal authorization. 

4. The receiving state may revoke any exe- 
quatur, formal authorization or provisional 
authorization if the conduct of a consular 
Officer gives serious cause for complaint. The 
reasons for such revocation shall be furnished 
to the sending state through diplomatic 
channels. 

5. (a) The receiving state shall notify the 
appropriate local authorities of such state of 
the names of consular officers authorized to 
act within the receiving state. 

(b) A consular officer in charge of a con- 
sular office shall keep the authorities of the 
receiving state informed of the names and 
addresses of the employees of the consular 
Office. The receiving state shall designate the 
particular authority to whom such informa- 
tion is to be furnished. 

6. Upon the death, incapacity, or absence 
of a consular officer having no subordinate 
consular officer at his post, any other consular 
officer of the sending state to whom an exe- 
quatur, formal authorization or provisional 
authorization has been issued by the receiv- 
ing state or any person on the staff of the 
consular office whose name shall previously 
have been made known to the authorities of 
the receiving state pursuant to paragraph 5 of 
this article, may temporarily exercise the con- 
sular duties of the deceased or incapacitated 
or absent consular officer, and while so acting 
shal] enjoy all the rights, privileges, exemp- 
tions and immunities previously enjoyed by 
such consular officer. 

7. 4 consular officer or diplomatic officer 
of the sending state, who is a national of 
that state, may have the rank also of a 
diplomatic officer or of a consular officer, as 
the case may be, on condition that per- 
mission for him to exercise such dual func- 
tions has been duly granted by the receiv- 
ing state and appropriate recognition in a 
consular capacity has been granted. In any 
such case such person’s rank as a diplomatic 
officer shall be understocd as being superior 
to and independent of his rank as a con- 
sular officer. The exercise of consular duties 
by any diplomatic officer shall. be without 
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prejudice to any additional personal priv- 
ileges and immunities which might accrue 
to such officer by reason of his diplomatic 
status. 

ARTICLE 11 


1. A consular officer who is a national of 
the sending state and not engaged in a 
private occupation for gain in the receiving 
state, shall be exempt from arrest or prosecu- 
tion in the receiving state except when 
charged with the commission of a crime 
which, upon conviction, might subject the 
individual guilty thereof to a sentence of 
imprisonment for a period of 1 year or more. 

2. A consular officer or employee shall in 
civil proceedings be subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of the receiving state ex- 
cept in respect of acts performed by him 
within the scope of his official duties. He 
shall not, however, be permitted to assert 
that an act was performed by him within 
the scope of his official duties in any case 
where a third party shall have been injured 
as the result of negligence, for which the of- 
ficer or employee would be responsible under 
local law, or had reason to believe that the 
officer or employee was acting ir his personal 
capacity. 

3. A consular officer or employee may be 
required to give testimony in either civil or 
criminal cases, except as to acts performed 
by him within the scope of his official duties, 
or as to any matter cognizable by him only 
by virtue of his official status, but the court 
requiring his testimony shall take all reason- 
able steps to avoid interference with the per- 
formance of his official duties. The court 
requiring the testimony of a consular officer 
shall, wherever possible or permissible, ar- 
range for the taking of such testimony, orally 
or in writing, at his residence or office. A 
court may not require a consular officer or 
employee to give evidence as expert witness 
with regard to th» laws of the sending state. 

4. A consular officer or employee shall not 
be required to produce official archives in 
court or to testify as to their contents. 

5. A consular officer or employee who is a 
national of the sending state and not a na- 
tional of the receiving state and is not en- 
gaged in a private occupation for gain in the 
receiving state shall be exempt from military, 
naval, jury, administrative or police serv- 
ice of any character whatsoever. 

6. (a) The buildings and premises occu- 
pied by the sending state for official con- 
sular purposes shall not be subject to mili- 
tary billeting or to expropriation, condemna- 
tion, confiscation or s.izure, except in ac- 
cordance with the laws governing the con- 
demnation of property for public purposes 
and in such case only upor prior payment to 
the sending state of the full value of the 
property condemned. 

(b) All furniture, office equipment and 
other personal property located in any build- 
ing occupied for official consular purposes 
and all vehicles, including aircraft, used in 
the performance of the official business of the 
consular office shall not be subject to mili- 
tary requisition or to expropriation, con- 
demnation, confiscation or seizure. 

7. The buildings and premises occupied 
exclusively as a personal residence by a con- 
sular officer or employee who is a national 
of the sending state and not a national of 
the receiving state and is not exercising a 
private occupation for gain in the receiving 
state shall be afforded comparable protection 
to that afforded to buildings and premises 
occupied for official consular purposes, and 
the personal property of any such consular 
officer or employee shall be afforded com- 
parable protection to that afforded to the 
personal property of a comparable nature 
referred to in subparagraph (b) of paragraph 
6 of this article. 

ARTICLE III 

1. No tax of any kind shall be levied or 
assessed in the territory of the receiving state 
by the receiving state, or by any state, 
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province, municipality, or other local political 
subdivision thereof, in respect of fees re- 
ceived on behalf of the sending state in 
compensation for consular services, or in 
respect of any receipt given for the payment 
of such fees. 

2. No tax of any kind shall be levied or 
assessed in the territory of the receiving state 
by the receiving state, or by any state, 
province, municipality, or other local sub- 
division thereof on the official emoluments, 
salaries, wages or allowances received as com- 
pensation for his consular services by a con- 
sular officer of the sending state who is not 
a national of the receiving state. 

3. The provisions of paragraph 2 of this 
article also apply to the official emoluments, 
salaries, wages or allowances received by an 
employee of the consular office of the send- 
ing state who is not a national of the receiv- 
ing state and whose name has been duly 
communicated to the appropriate authorities 
of the receiving state in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph 5 of Article I. 

4. A consular officer or employee who is a 
national of the sending state and is not a 
national of the receiving state, who is not 
engaged in a private occupation for gain in 
the territory of the receiving state and who 
is the holder of an exequatur or other 
authorization to perform consular duties or 
whose name has been duly communicated to 
the appropriate authorities of the receiving 
state in accordance with paragraph 5 of 
Article I shall, except as provided in para- 
graph 5 of this article, be exempt in the 
territory of the receiving state from all other 
taxes levied or assessed by the receiving state, 
or by any state, province, municipality, or 
other local political sub-division thereof, 
including taxes or fees levied or assessed on 
the use or ownership of any vehicle or vessel, 
including aircraft, or of any wireless, radio 
or television set or in respect of the driving 
or operation of any vehicle or vessel including 
aircraft. 

5. (a) The provisions of paragraph 4 of 
this article shall apply only to taxes in re- 
spect of which the consular officer or em- 
ployee would in the absence of the exemp- 
tion provided by this article be the person 
legally liable, and shall not apply to taxes 
in respect of which some other person is 
legally liable, notwithstanding that the bur- 
den of the tax may be passed on to the con- 
sular officer or employee. If, however, a con- 
sular officer or employee is entitled to in- 
come from sources outside the territory of 
the receiving state, but that income is pay- 
able to him, or collected on his behalf, by a 
banker or other agent within the territory 
of the receiving state who is required to de- 
duct income tax on payment of the income 
and to account for the tax so deducted, the 
consular officer or employee shall be entitled 
to repayment of the tax so deducted. 

(b) The provisions of paragraph 4 of this 
article shall not apply to: 

(1) taxes levied or assessed on the owner- 
ship or occupation of immovable property if 
such property is situated within the terri- 
tory of the receiving state; 

(2) taxes on income derived from property 
of any kind situated within the territory of 
the receiving state; 

(3) taxes levied or asseSsed on that part of 
the estate of a consular officer or employee 
which is exclusive of property used by him 
in the performance of his official duties. 

(c) For the purpose of clause (3) of sub- 
paragraph (b) of this paragraph any part of 
the estate of a deceased consular officer or 
employee which would otherwise be subject 
to taxation in the receiving state which does 
not exceed in value two times the amount of 
the official emoluments, salaries or allow- 
ances received by the consular officer or em- 
ployee for the year immediately preceding 
his death, shall be deemed conclusively to 
constitute property used by him in the per- 
formance of his official duties. 
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ARTICLE IV 


1. All furniture, equipment and supplies 
intended for official use in a consular office 
of the sending state shall be permitted entry 
into the territory of the receiving state free 
of all customs duties and internal revenue 
or other taxes whether imposed upon or by 
reason of importation. 

2. The baggage and effects and other ar- 
ticles imported exclusively for the personal 
use of consular officers and employees and 
the members of their respective families and 
suites, who are nationals of the sending 
state and are not nationals of the receiving 
state and who are not engaged in any pri- 
vate occupation for gain in the territory ot 
the receiving state, shall be exempt from all 
customs duties and internal revenue or other 
taxes whether imposed by the receiving state, 
or by any state, province, municipality, or 
other local political subdivision thereof, 
upon or by reason of importation. Such 
exemption shall be granted with respect to 
property accompanying any person entitled 
to claim an exemption under this paragraph 
on first arrival or on any subsequent arrival 
and with respect to property consigned to 
any such person during the period the con- 
sular officer or employee, for or through 
whom the exemption is claimed, is assigned 
to or is employed in the receiving state by 
the sending state 

3. It is understood, however, (a) that the 
exemptions provided by paragraph 2 of this 
article shall be accorded in respect of em- 
ployees in a consular office only when the 
names of such employees have been duly 
communicated in accordance with the pro- 
visions of paragraph 5 of Article I, to the 
appropriate authorities of the receiving 
state; (b) that in the case of the consign- 
ments to which paragraph 2 of this article 
refers, either state may, as a condition to the 
granting of the exemption provided in this 
article, require that a notification of any 
such consignment be given in such manner 
as it may prescribe; and (c) that nothing 
herein shall be construed to permit the entry 
into the territory of either state of any 
article the importation of which is specifi- 
cally prohibited by law. 


ARTICLE V 


‘1. The sending state may, in accordance 
with such conditions as may be prescribed 
by the laws of the receiving state, acquire 
by purchase, gift; devise, lease or otherwise, 
either in its own name or in the name of one 
or more persons acting on its behalf, the 
ownership or possession, or both, of lands, 
buildings and appurtenances located in the 
territory of the receiving state and required 
by the sending state for consular purposes. 
If under the local law the permission of the 
local authorities must be obtained as a pre- 
requisite to any such acquisition such per- 
mission shall be given on application of the 
sending state. 

2. The sending state shall have the right 
to erect buildings and appurtenances on 
land, which is owned or held by or on behalf 
of the sending state in the territory of the 
receiving state for consular purposes, sub- 
ject to compliance with local building, zon- 
ing or town-planning regulations applicable 
to all land in the area in which such property 
is situated. 

8. No tax of any kind shall be levied or 
assessed in the territory of the receiving 
state by the receiving state, or by any state, 
province, municipality, or other local politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, on the sending state, 
or on any person acting on its behalf in 
accordance with paragraph 1 of this article, 
in respect of lands and buildings or appur- 
tenances owned or held by or on behalf of 
the sending state for consular purposes, ex- 
cept taxes or other assessments levied for 
services or local public improvements by 
which the premises are benefited. A build- 
ing, or part of a building, in which a con- 
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sular office is situated and the rest of which 
is used as a consular residence is to be 
regarded as used exclusively for consular 
purposes. 

4. No tax of any kind shall be levied or 
assessed in the territory of the receiving 
state by the receiving state, or by any state, 
province, municipality, or other local po- 
litical subdivision thereof, on the owner- 
ship, possession or use of personal property 
owned or used by the sending state for 
consular purposes. 


ARTICLE VI 


1. A consular officer may place on the out- 
side of the consular office the coat of arms 
or national device of the sending state with 
an appropriate inscription designating the 
office and may fly the flag of the sending 
state over or by such office. He may also 
place the coat of arms or national device and 
display the flag of the sending state on vehi- 
cles and vessels, including-aircraft, employed 
by him in the exercise of his consular duties. 
A consular officer may display the flag of the 
sending state over or by his residence on the 
occasions which he considers appropriate. 

2. The quarters where consular business is 
conducted and the archives of the consular 
office of the sending state shall at all times 
be inviolable, and under no pretext shall any 
of the authorities of the receiving state make 
any examination or seizure of papers or other 
property in such quarters or archives. When 
a consular officer is engaged in business with- 
in the territory of the receiving state, the 
files and documents of the consular office 
shall be kept in a place entirely separate from 
the place where private or business papers 
are kept. 

8. Official consular correspondence shall be 
inviolable and the local authorities shall not 
examine or detain any such correspondence. 


ARTICLE VII 


1. A consular officer of the sending state, 
may within his consular district address the 


authorities of the receiving state, or of any 
state, province, municipality, or other local 
political subdivision thereof, for the pur- 
pose of protecting the nationals of the send- 
ing state in the enjoyment of rights accruing 
by treaty or otherwise and may register com- 
plaints against the infraction of such rights. 
Failure upon the part of the proper authori- 
ties to grant redress or to accord protection 
may justify interposition through diplomatic 
channels. In the absence of a diplomatic 
representative, the principal consular officer 
stationed at the capital of the receiving state 
may apply directly to the Government of the 
receiving state. 

2. (a) A consular officer shall, within his 
consular district, have the right: 

(1) to interview, communicate with, and 
advise any national of the sending state; 

(2) to inquire into any incidents which 
have occurred affecting the interests of any 
national of the sending state; 

(3) to visit, upon notification to the ap- 
propriate authority, and have private access 
to any national of the sending state who is 
imprisoned or detained by the authorities 
of the receiving state; and 

(4) to assist any national of the sending 
state in proceedings before or in relations 
with the appropriate authorities of the re- 
ceiving state or of any state, province, mu- 
nicipality, or of any local political subdivi- 
sion thereof, 

(b) A consular officer shall be informed 
immediately by the appropriate authorities 
of the receiving state when any national of 
the sending state is confined in prison await- 
ing trial or otherwise detained in custody 
within his consular district by such au- 
thorities. 

8. A national of the sending state shall 
have the right at all times to communicate 
with a consular officer of the sending state. 
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ARTICLE VIII 


1, (a) A consular officer of the sending 
state may within his district: 

(1) authenticate or certify signatures, 
documents or copies of documents; 

(2) prepare, receive, legalize, certify and 
attest declarations or depositions; 

(3) prepare, attest, receive the acknowl- 
edgments of, certify, authenticate, legalize 
and in general, take such action as may be 
necessary to perfect or to validate any docu- 
ment or instrument of a legal character; and 

(4) perform such other analogous services 
as he is authorized to perform by the laws 
of the sending state; . 

(b) A consular officer may perform the 
services specified in subparagraph (a) of this 
article whenever such services are required 
by a national of the sending state for use 
outside of the territory of the receiving state 
or by any person for use in the territory of 
the sending state or are rendered in accord- 
ance with procedures, not prohibited by the 
laws of the receiving state, established by 
the sending state for the protection of its 
nationals abroad or for the proper adminis- 
tration of its laws and regulations. 

(c) A consular officer may also, to the ex- 
tent permitted by the receiving state and in 
conformity with authority conferred on him 
by the sending state, perform the services 
specified in subparagraph (a) of this article 
in circumstances other than those provided 
for by subparagraph (b) of this article when- 
ever the rendition of such services shall be 
deemed to be necessary or expedient. 


ARTICLE Ix 


1. (a) Whenever the local authorities of 
the receiving state shall learn that a national 
of the sending state died in a locality subject 
to the jurisdiction of the receiving state and 
that there is not in the receiving state any 
person appointed by the decedent as his 
executor or as the representative of his estate 
or entitled to claim the whole or any part of 
the proceeds of the estate as his heir or next 
of kin or as a beneficiary under his will, such 
authorities shall advise the nearest consular 
officer of the sending state of the death of the 
decedent. 

(b) Whenever the local authorities of the 
receiving state shall learn that a decedent, 
irrespective of his nationality or the place of 
his residence, left in the receiving state prop- 
erty in which a person known to be a national 
of the sending state has an interest under 
the terms of the decedent’s will or in accord- 
ance with the appropriate laws of descent and 
distribution, or in any other manner, the 
local authorities shall furnish the nearest 
consular officer of the sending state with such 
information as may be needed by him to pro- 
tect the interests of such national. 

2. (a) In any case where a deceased person 
leaves property in the receiving state and a 
legal or equitable interest in such property is 
held or claimed by a national of the sending 
state, who is not resident in the territory of 
the receiving state and is not legally repre- 
sented there by any person, the consular 
officer of the sending state in whose district 
the estate of the decedent is being adminis- 
tered or, if no administration has been in- 
stituted, the property is situated, shall have 
the right, except as such right may be limited 
by Section 3 of this article, to represent such 
national as regards his interests in the estate 
or property as if valid powers of attorney had 
been executed by him in favor of the consular 
officer. If subsequently such national be- 
comes legally represented in the territory of 
the receiving state and the consular officer is 
notified to that effect the position of the 
consular officer will be as if the powers of 
attorney had become revoked. 

(b) The provisions of subparagraph (a) of 
this article apply whatever the nationality of 
the decedent and irrespective of the place 
of his death. 
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(c) In any case where subparagraph (a) 
of this article applies, the consular officer 
shall have the right to take steps for the pro- 
tection and preservation of the interests of 
the person whom he is entitled to represent 
under subparagraph (a).’ He shall also have 
the right, in any such case, to take posses- 
sion of the estate or the property unless 
other persons, having superior interests, have 
taken the necessary steps to assume posses- 
sion thereof. If under the law of the re- 
ceiving state, a grant or order of a court is 
necessar) for the purpose of permitting the 
consular officer to exercise the rights which 
he is entitled to exercise pursuant to this 
subparagraph such rights shall be recog- 
nized by the courts and any grant or order 
which would have been made in favor of 
the person whose interests are represented 
by the consular officer, if he had been pres- 
ent and applied for it, shall be made in 
favor of the consular officer on his applica- 
tion. 

(d) The consular officer shall be permitted 
to undertake the full administration of the 
estate whenever and to the same extent as a 
person, whose interest he represents under 
subparagraph (a) of this article, would have 
had the right to administer the estate if he 
had been present. If by the law of the re- 
ceiving state a grant by a court is necessary, 
the consular officer shal: have the right to 
appl, for and to receive a grant to the same 
extent as the person he represents would 
have had, if such person had been present 
and applied for it. The court may, however, 
postpone the making of a grant of adminis- 
tration to the consular officer (with or with- 
out the will annexed) for such time as it 
thinks necessary to enable the person repre- 
sented by the consular officer to be informed 
and to decide whether he desires to be repre- 
sented otherwise than by the consular officer. 

8. A consular officer of the sending state 
may, on behalf of a national of the sending 
state who is not a resident of the receiving 
state, receive for transmission to such a 
person, through channels prescribed by the 
sending state, any money or property to 
which such person is entitled as a conse- 
quence of the death of any person. Such 
money or property may include, but is not 
limited to, shares in an estate, payments 
made pursuant to Workmen’s Compensation 
laws, or any similar laws, and the proceeds 
of life insurance policies. The court, agency 
or person making the distribution shall not, 
however, be required to make such distribu- 
tion through a consular officer. If a court, 
agency or person does make distribution 
through a consular officer, it may require him 
to furnish reasonable evidence of the receipt 
of the money or property by the person or 
persons entitled thereto. The authority 
vested in a consular officer by this section 
shall be in addition to and not in limitation 
of the authority vested in him by previous 
paragraphs of this article. 

4. Whenever a consular officer shall un- 
dertake the full administration of an estate 
pursuant to subparagraph (d) of paragraph 
2 of this article, he subjects himself in his 
capacity as administrator to the jurisdiction 
of the court making the appointment for 
all necessary purposes to the same extent 
as if he were a national of the receiving 
state. 

5. The provisions of this article shall be 
subject to any laws of, or regulations issued 
pursuant to law by, the receiving state pro- 
viding for, or relating to, war or a national 
emergency. 

ARTICLE X 


1. (a) A consular officer of the sending 
state shall, except as hereinafter provided, 
have the right to exercise exclusive juris- 
diction over controversies arising out of 
the internal order of merchant vessels of 
the sending state and over matters pertain- 
ing to the enforcement of discipline on board 
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whenever any such vessels shall have en- 
tered the territorial waters of the receiving 
state within his consular district. 

(b) A consular officer of the sending state 
shall have jurisdiction over issues concern- 
ing the adjustment of wages of members of 
the crews of vessels of the sending state 
which shall have entered the territorial 
waters of the receiving state within his con- 
sular district and the execution of contracts 
relating to such wages. Such jurisdiction 
shall not in any case, however, exclude the 
jurisdiction conferred on the competent au- 
thorities of the receiving state under ex- 
isting or future laws. 

2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph 1 of this article a consular officer 
shall not, except as permitted by the laws 
of the receiving state, exercise jurisdiction 
in any case involving an offense committed 
on board a merchant vessel of the sending 
state, which offense would be punishable 
under the law of the receiving state by a 
sentence of imprisonment for a period of 
at least one year, or by penalties in excess 
thereof. 

3. A consular officer may freely invoke the 
assistance of the competent authorities of 
the receiving state in any matter pertain- 
ing to the maintenance of internal order on 
board a vessel of the sending state which 
shall have entered within the territorial 
waters of the receiving state. Upon the re- 
ceipt by such authorities of the request of 
the consular officer the requisite assistance 
shall be given. 

4. A consular officer, or a consular em- 
ployee designated by him, may appear with 
the officers and crews of the vessels of the 
sending state before the judicial and ad- 
ministrative authorities of the receiving 
state for the purpose of observing any pro- 
ceedings affecting such persons and render- 
ing such assistance as may be permitted by 
the laws of the receiving state. 


ARTICLE XI 


1. A consular officer of the sending state 
shall have the right to inspect within the 
ports of the receiving state within his con- 
sular district, the merchant vessels of any 
state destined to a port of the sending state 
in order to enable him to procure the nec- 
essary information to prepare and execute 
such documents as may be required by the 
laws of the sending state as a condition to 
the entry of vessels into its ports and to 
furnish to the competent authorities of the 
sending state such information with regard 
to Sanitary or other matters as such au- 
thorities may require 

2. In exercising the rights conferred upon 
him by this article a consular officer shall act 
with all possible despatch and without un- 
necessary delay. 

ARTICLE XII 


1. All arrangements relative to the salvage 
of a vessel of the sending state wrecked upon 
the coasts of the receiving state may, unless 
the vessel shall have been attached by a 
salvor, be directed by such person as shall be 
authorized for such purpose by the law of 
the sending state and whose identity and 
authority shall have been made known to the 
authorities of the receiving state by the con- 
sular officer of the sending state within whose 
consular district the wrecked vessel is found, 
or, in the absence of any such person, by such 
consular officer 

2. Pending the arrival of the consular of- 
ficer, who shall be informed immediately of 
the occurrence of the wreck, or of such other 
person as may be authorized to act in the 
premises, the authorities of the receiving 
state shall take all necessary measures for 
the protection of persons and the preserva- 
tion of property. Such measures shall, how- 
ever, be restricted to those necessary for the 
maintenance of order, the protection of the 
interests of the salvors and the execution 
of the arrangements which shall be made for 
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the entry or exportation of the salvaged mer- 
chandise. Such merchandise is not to be 
subjected to any customs or customhouse 
charges, unless it be intended for consump- 
tion in the receiving state. 

8. The intervention of the authorities of 
the receiving state shall not occasion any 
expenses except such expenses as may be 
caused by the operations of salvage and the 
preservation of the goods saved, or which 
would be incurred under similar circum- 
stances by vessels of the receiving state. 

4. If a wreck is found within a port, or 
constitutes a navigational hazard within the 
territorial waters of the receiving state, there 
shall also be observed those arrangements 
which may be ordered by the authorities of 
the receiving state with a view to avoiding 
any damage that might otherwise be caused 
by the wrecked vessel to the port facilities 
and to other vessels. 


ARTICLE XIII 


For the purpose of this convention the 
term “national” shall be deemed to include 
any natural person or juridical entity pos- 
sessing, as the case may be, the nationality 
of the receiving or the sending state, and the 
term “person” shall be deemed to include 
any natural person or juridical entity. 


ARTICLE XIV 


1. The territories of the contracting states 
to which the provisions of this convention 
apply shall be understood to comprise all 
areas of land and water subject to the 
sovereignty or authority of either state, ex- 
cept the Panama Canal Zone. 

2. The provisions of paragraph 2, Article I, 
do not confer upon Consular Officials and 
employees of the United States of America 
those rights, privileg-s, exemptions, and im- 
munities conferred to Consular officials and 
employees of one or more of the Republics 
of El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and 
Nicaragua, by virtue of Treaties and other 
agreements which have been entered into or 
may be entered into between the Republic 
of Costa Rica and one or more of the Re- 
publics of El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras 
and Nicaragua. 


ARTICLE XV 


1. This Convention shall be ratified and 
the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged 
at San José, Costa Rica. 

The Convention shall take effect in all its 
provisions the thirtieth day after the day of 
exchange of ratifications and shall continue 
in force for the term of ten years. 

2. If, six months before the expiration of 
the aforesaid term of ten years, the Govern- 
ment of neither State shall have given notice 
to the Government of the other State of an 
intention to modify or terminate any of the 
provisions of this Convention or to terminate 
the Convention upon the expiration of the 
aforesaid term of ten years, the Convention 
shall continue in force after the aforesaid 
term and until six months from the date on 
which the Government of either State shall 
have given notice to the Government of the 
other State of an intention to modify or ter- 
minate the Convention. 

In witness whereof, the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed this Convention and 
have hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate in English and Spanish, 
in the city of San José, this twelfth day of 
January, 1948. 

[SEAL] JOHN WILLARD CARRIGAN, 
Chargé d’Affaires ad Interim of 

the United States of America. 
[SEAL] A. B. L. 
Secretary of State Encharged with 
the Office of Foreign Relations. 


POST OFFICES AND FEDERAL BUILDINGS— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR CAIN 


{Mr. CAIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an address on 
the subject of post offices and Federal build- 
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ings, prepared by him and broadcast by 
transcription over radio stations in the State 
of Washington, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


VALEDICTORY BY THE PUBLIC PRINTER 

[Mr. HAYDEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by the 
Public Printer to the officials of the Govern- 


ment Printing Office on March 9, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


CHURCH AND STATE—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE WASHINGTON STAR 
[Mr. RUSSELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Church and State,” published in 
the Washington Star for March 11, 1948, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


WALLACE’S THEORIES CHALLENGED— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE BOZEMAN DAILY 
CHRONICLE 
{Mr. ECTON asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Wallace’s Theories Challenged,” pub- 
lished in the Bozeman (Mont.) Daily Chroni- 
cle for March 6, 1948, which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 


TIME FOR STATESMANSHIP—EDITORIAL 
FROM NEWSWEEK 

[Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “Time for Statesmanship,” by Dr. 

Raymond Moley, from the March 15 issue of 

Newsweek, which appears in the Appendix.] 


A STIR IN THE SOUTHLAND—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE LAKE COUNTY BANNER, 
TIPTONVILLE, TENN. 


[Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “A Stir in the Southland,” from the 
Lake County Banner of Tiptonville, Tenn., 
which appears in the Appendix. ] 


PRESIDENT’S CIVIL RIGHTS MESSAGE— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR HILL 

[Mr. SPARKMAN asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address 

delivered by the senior Senator from Alabama 

[Mr. Hrxx] on the subject of the President’s 

civil rights message, on Thursday, March 11, 
1948, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


“CASE FOR THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN 
1948”—ADDRESS BY SENATOR McGRATH 
{Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Case for the Democratic Party in 
1948,” delivered on March 9, 1948, by Senator 
McGraTH, before the Philadelphia Bulletin 
Forum, which appears in the Appendix.] 


STATE VERSUS FEDERAL TAXES—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE NASHVILLE BANNER 
[Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “State Versus Federal Taxes,” from 
the Nashville Banner of March 10, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


MEETING OF COMMITTEES DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
considering a resolution regarding re- 
gional education in the Southern States, 
be permitted to hold hearings during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the order is made. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I also 
make a similar request with respect to 
the subcommittee of the Small Business 
Committee considering the oil problem. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the order is made. 

Mr. KNOWLAND asked and obtained 
consent that the Committee on Appro- 
priations be permitted to meet this after- 
noon. 


REPEAL OF TAXES ON OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. MAYBANK,. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement I made following 
the amendment in connection with the 
removal of the tax on oleomargarine, 
which I submitted to the tax bill. I ask 
that the statement be printed in the 
Recorp, following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR BURNET R. MAYBANK, OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA, BEFORE THE SENATE FINANCE 
COMMITTEE, 10 A. M., WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10, 
1948 


Mr. Chairman, I came here for the purpose 
of proposing an amendment to H. R. 4790. 
This amendment would repeal certain taxes 
on oleomargarine, amend the definition of 
manufacturer of oleomargarine and repeal 
the occupational tax on manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers of oleomargarine. 

Under the present laws uncolored mar- 
garine is taxed at the rate of one-fourth of 
a cent per pound while a 10 cents per pound 
tax is paid for colored margarine. The li- 
cense fees are equally discriminatory. For 
example: 


Retailers: Pay 


Handling yellow margarine $48 

Handling uncolored margarine... 6 
Wholesalers: 

Handling yellow margarine 

Handling uncolored margarine.... 200 


Add to these figures a $600 annual fee for 
coloring the product and you begin to see 
the unjustness of this discrimination both 
o the manufacturer and the housewife. 

These complex and burdensome regula- 
tions make anyone coloring margarine yellow, 
and serving it to customers or paying guests, 
liable to a manufacturers’ license fee of $600 
a year and 10 cents a pound tax on each 
pound so colored. 

These regulations are understandable when 
we remember the quality of this product 
when it was first placed on the market and 
its one claim to consideration was its econo- 
my. The present tax and license fees were 
set by the Congress of 1902—46 years ago. 
These were imposed after the crippling taxes 
and fees of the Oleomargarine Act of 1886. 
So it is that, after 60 years, the Federal 
Government still imposes the very same 
taxes on margarine—the only pure food in 
the land so restricted by national laws. 

lir. Chairman, it is unthinkable, in the 
light of page after page of testimony such 
as has been given on behalf of this product, 
that these ancient and outmoded laws 
should still rest among our ladened statutes. 
These laws still stand despite the fact that 
a small army of witnesses has, in recent years, 
appeared before committee meeting after 
committee meeting. They have represented 
science, manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
cotton, soybean, livestock, and peanut pro- 

. ducers, labor, consumers, and hospitals and 
they have unequivocally urged the repeal 
of the discriminatory margarine taxes and 
license fees. Therefore, I am requesting the 
Senate Finance Committee to incorporate my 
bill in H. R. 4790. 

American margarine is made today from 
domestic vegetable oils—oils derived from 
soybeans, cottonseed, peanuts, and corn. 
Margarine has become the second largest 
user of soybean oil and also uses about one- 
fourth of all the cottonseed oil refined in 
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this country. Farmers of 44 States produce 
the products from which margarine oils are 
taken. Because of the substantially in- 
creased demand for margarine, manufac- 
turers are encouraging production of more 
of these farm products which produce these 
fine domestic food oils. 

The issue at hand has boiled down to two 
basic points: color and definition of the 
work manufacturer. The only basic differ- 
ence between margarine and butter is that 
margarine is vegetable fat; butter, an animal- 
fat product. There is actually no perceptible 
nutritive difference. Each offers about 3,300 
calories per pound. The emount of vitamin 
A in butter varies according to seasonal and 
other factors; while in margarine it is maxi- 
mum and uniform the year round. Both 
products are equally digestible. 

Report after report by medical associa- 
tions and nutritional scientists declare mar- 
garine to be a nutritious, high quality food. 

An official definition and standard of iden- 
tity was adopted by the United States Food 
and Drug Administration in 1941 under the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938. 
Under it, margarine has a minimum fat con- 
tent of 80 percent; the actual average figure 
is slightly more. The standard requires for- 
tified margarine to contain a minimum of 
9,000 U. S. P. units of vitamin A per pound. 
But 99 percent of all margarine is now for- 
tified with 15,000 units of vitamin, the con- 
tent always being shown on the label. This 
margarine fortification is indorsed by the 
American Medical Association and leading 
nutritionists. 

The nutritional value of the product dis- 
pensed with on the word of competent au- 
thorities, we come to color. 

Artificial color adds nothing to the direct 
nutritional value of foods. It is not nutritive 
in itself. But, by satisfying natural color 
perceptions in relation to the palate, it pro- 
motes digestion and thus indirectly aids the 
process of nutritive assimilation. 

A product’s right to any color is established 
by consumer preference. There is no patent 
or natural or common law trade-mark to yel- 
low for butter, for example. 

The argument that all that is being done, 
in the coloring of butter, is restoring a uni- 
form yellow to the product, falls to the 
ground. For one thing, butter is not colored 
uniformly, but to meet market demands. 
Thus, butter coloring is done to suit regional 
taste preferences—the New York market, I 
am told, generally prefers butter whiter than 
Wichita or Kansas City markets. 

Butter is only one of the hundreds of food 
products using artificial coloring. Butter 
itself uses artificial coloring during most of 
the months of the year, because butter pro- 
duced from cows on winter forage is pale 
yellow in color; frequently white. 

Further, the ingredient of butter (cream) 
has no more, or even less, claim to yellow 
than the ingredients of margarine (vegetable 
oils). Cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and 
corn oil are yellow in color, varying, of course, 
in degree. Nevertheless, in their natural 
state, they frequently could convey to the 
finished product a yellow tinge. Because of 
this, the oil ingredients of margarine must 
be bleached to avoid the Federal tax of 10 
cents a pound on yellow margarine and the 
other penalties imposed on yellow margarine. 

Artificial coloring is permitted by the 
United States Pure Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration when the colors used are certified 
United States Pure Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration colors. ‘There are scores of these 
colors, each of which has been approved by 
the Administration. Under the Pure Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938, all food 
products using artificial coloring must label 
that fact. Margarine is made under a Pure 
Food and Drug Administration standard of 
identity and the yellow coloring, used in or 
packed with margarine, is so labeled. But- 
ter, cheese, and ice cream, however, enjoy 
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special and unique exemption from labeling 
artificial coloring under the act of 1923. 

The effect of the Federal tax and other 
restrictions on yellow margarine has been to 
limit that food in production and distribu- 
tion. In 1946, only 58,000,000 pounds of yel- 
low margarine were produced compared with 
514,000,000 pounds of uncolored margarine. 
A large share of the colored margarine pro- 
duced was for Government purchase; the 
Government not paying the tax to itself. 

Margarine is denied the use of yellow sim- 
ply because the butter industry has misused 
its political power to drive a competitive 
product off the counter. This is discrimina- 
tion and a violation of the American prin- 
ciple of fair, openly competitive business. 

One of the most unjust points of the Fed- 
eral law, at least from a monetary value, is 
the definition of the word “manufacturer.” 
Under the regulations, restaurants, hotels, 
clubs, charitable institutions, schools, hos- 
pitals, churches, and other institutions are 
all liable to the manufacturers’ license fee 
of $600 per annum and 10 cents a pound tax 
for each pound colored. There is an excep- 
tion, “where an institution under the com- 
plete control of the United States, or a State 
or political subdivision thereof, in the exer- 
cise of an essential governmental function, 
colors margarine for use of inmates or em- 
ployees of the institution.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is my sincere belief that 
these regulations are pointedly designed to 
restrain the free marketing privileges of one 
group of manufacturers. Such an archaic 
statute in our modern Federal Code makes it 
almost as incongruous with free trade as the 
sight of a mounted cavalryman riding out 
against a Sherman tank. 

In the name of free enterprise, in order 
that this long-ignored discrimination may be 
corrected, I ask the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee to incorporate my amendment into the 
Revenue Act of 1948. 


CONSERVATION ‘CREDO OF AN AMERICAN 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
American people are strong in their faith 
in the democratic way of solving our 
social and economic problems. They 
are not greatly disturbed by alarmists 
who would have them believe that their 
institutions are threatened by economic 
racketeers and saboteurs. But when 
they see converging on their Congress 
a host of special-interest seekers intent 
upon seizing what is left of our natural 
resources for private selfish exploita- 
tion and profit, they are not long in 
arousing themselves to the danger which 
threatens and in acting in the public 
interest. 

Such is the recently published Con- 
servation Credo of an American, which 
42 of our recognized leaders in the con- 
servation movement have signed. Here 
is the platform of those progressive- 
minded citizens who fought first under 
the banner of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, aiding his great crusading forester, 
Gifford Pinchot, to protect the public 
forests from destruction by selfish pri- 
vate corporations. Later, under the 
leadership of a former Member of this 
Senate, the eminent George Norris, and 
the fearless support given his efforts by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, the con- 
servation movement made mighty strides 
forward in the creation of the TVA. 
There was established the principle, 
which has been so amply proved by sub- 
sequent practice, of the protection and 
development of our natural resources 
under a system of unified planning and 
management of a whole river basin. 
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Now, with the scientific discoveries 
of atomic energy, which open new vistas 
of fabulous accomplishments for man- 
kind, these conservationists declare it 
the people’s purpose that such atomic 
energy shall be developed for peacetime 
uses under public, civilian, and demo- 
cratic control. 

Mr. President, this Conservation 
Credo of an American is a clear-cut, 
strong statement of the views of our 
conservationists. It represents the care- 
ful deliberations of people well known 
to us all, who are members in one or 
the other of our two major political 
parties. This declaration is above par- 
tisanship. It is one which can be sub- 
scribed to by every intelligent, forward- 
looking American citizen who has a deep 
and abiding faith in his country and 
in the full use of its natural resources 
for and by the people of the Nation. 

I ask permission to have the Conser- 
vation Credo of an American inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CONSERVATION CREDO OF AN AMERICAN 


We believe in the great conservation move- 
ment. We believe in the full use of our 
natural resources for and by the people of 
the Nation 

We are heirs to the victories for the pub- 
lic domain won by Theodore Roosevelt and 
his crusading forester, Gifford Pinchot, and 
we are enlisted in the battle for democrati- 
cally managed river and power control waged 
by Franklin Roosevelt and George Norris. 

We hold that the welfare of this and fu- 
ture generations in our land, with which is 
closely tied our continuance as a great 
power, requires that the concept of conser- 
vation as expressed by these great leaders 
continue as a keystone of Government policy, 
and that it be expanded as the demands on 
our national resources increase. 

We believe that the peacetime uses of 
atomic energy should be under public, civil- 
ian, and democratic control at all time. 

We subscribe to the conviction of all our 
great conservationists that the Nation's 
water-power resources should be forever re- 
tained as the inalienable possession of the 
people and that the potential 100,000,000 
horsepower of as yet undeveloped hydro- 
electric energy should be brought into serv- 
ice by the Government for the benefit of the 
people either directly or under limited term 
licenses providing adequate protection for 
the consumer and recapture at not more 
than actual net investment as provided for 
in the Federal Water Power Act signed by 
Woodrow Wilson. 

We believe in the comprehensive develop- 
ment of our river basins for flood control, 
power, irrigation, navigation, recreation, and 
all other beneficial public purposes under 
regional and autonomous management in 
general accordance with the highly success- 
ful methods of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. The full development of the latent 
energy resources of our rivers, great and 
small, is one of the keys to an expanding 
system of competitive private enterprise, de- 
pendent as that system is upon increased 
supplies of electric power and all forms of 
energy. Our people must be on the alert 
against the efforts of any vested interest to 
limit these developments. 

We hold that large-scale power develop- 
ment and flood-control works on the major 
streams must be safeguarded and supple- 
mented by conservation practices on the 
croplands, ranges, and forests of the water- 
sheds above them. 

We believe in the principle that govern- 
mental agencies responsible for marketing 
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power from river-basin projects should have 
full authority to take the steps necessary to 
assure the farms, homes, places of business, 
and industries of the region an abundance 
of electricity at the lowest possible rates. To 
that end, such agencies should be empowered 
to construct transmission lines, steam-gen- 
erating stations, and all other facilities neces- 
sary to provide power at wholesale to munici- 
palities, power districts, cooperatives, and 
other distributors of power willing and able 
to pass on the benefits of publicly-developed 
power to the consumers. 

We hold that such a program provides the 
most effective assurance that the American 
system of free enterprise shall not be cramped 
by the oppression of great monopolies and 
shall be enabled to develop along the lines 
of widely distributed local competitive ef- 
fort which has played such an important 
part in making our country a satisfying home 
for a free people. 

We are against the sale of reserved public 
lands. 

We are against the reduction in area of 
any national park, or national monument, 
power reserve, irrigation reserve, or Indian 
reservation, and against proposals to abolish 
the prerogative of the President to create na- 
tional monuments by Executive order. 

We are against any proposal to turn over 
to the States land now held in Government 
reservations. 

We are against any move whatever that 
would set a precedent for the interference of 
private individuals or corporations with the 
autonomy of governmental conservation or- 
ganizations such as the Forest Service, the 
National Park Service, the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, and the Bureau of Reclamation. 

We are against advisory boards composed 
of private individuals empowered to require 
Government agencies to consult them in de- 
termining regulations for grazing or timber 
cutting on public lands; and against any 
measure whatsoever that would tend in any 
way to create vested rights in grazing among 
present holders of grazing permits on public 
lands. 

And finally, we reaffirm the principle, up- 
held by the highest courts for generations, 
that the utility business is essentially a pub- 
lic business, however owned, and that corpo- 
rations authorized by the people to conduct 
this business for private profits must be sub- 
ject to such effective regulation as will as- 
sure adequate service on a legitimate cost 
basis. This is essential to effective conser- 
vation. In our modern age of more intenst- 
fied development and use of national re- 
sources with interstate pools of energy and 
fuel, such effective regulation requires a con- 
tinued strengthening rather than a weak- 
ening of Federal vigilance in behalf of the 
people. 

May God prosper the Republic! 

Shirley W. Allen, Head, Forestry De- 
partment, University of Michigan; 
Dewey Anderson, formerly Execu- 
tive Director, TNEC, and now Di- 
rector, Public Affairs Institute; 
Bruce Bliven, Editor, New Repub- 
lic; Louis Bromfield, Author and 
Farmer, Director, Friends of the 
Land; Struthers Burt, Author and 
Rancher; Stuart Chase, Author of 
numerous books on conservation; 
Morris L. Cooke, Engineer and 
Author, formerly Chairman, Mis- 
sissippi Valley Committee; Mabel 
Cory Costigan, Past President, 
League of Women Voters, widow 
of the late Edward P. Costigan, 
Senator from Colorado; David 
Cushman Coyle, Engineer and Au- 
thor; Jonathan Daniels, Editor, 
Raleigh News-Observer and for- 
merly Secretary to President 
Roosevelt; Chester C. Davis, Pres- 
ident, St. Louis Federal Reserve 
Bank and Chairman of the Board, 
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Friends of the Land; States R. G. 
Finley, General Superintendent, 
Electric Power Board, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Henry 8. Graves, formerly 
Dean, Forestry School, Yale Uni- 
versity; William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor; 
Seymour E. Harris, Author, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Graduate 
School of Public Administration, 
Harvard University; Jesse F. Jack- 
son, Director, Friends of the Land 
(Georgia); W. Ed Jameson, Real 
Estate, Missouri Director, Friends 
of the Land; Elizabeth I. Kent, 
widow of the late William Kent, 
Congressman from California; 
William Draper Lewis, Director, 
American Law Institute; Murray 
D. Lincoln, State Chairman, Ohio 
Farm Bureau; Walter C. Lowder- 
milk, Geologist, and until recently 
Codirector, Soil Conservation 
Service; Myres 8. McDougal, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Yale Univer- 
sity; O. C. Merrill, formerly Chief 
Engineer, Federal Power Commis- 
sion; Carleton C. Nau, Managing 
Director, American Public Power 
Association; Mandel Nieder, Treas- 
urer, Columbia Valley Authority; 
Ellie L. Norris, widow of the late 
George W. Norris, Senator from 
Nebraska; Ralph W. Page, Wash- 
ington Correspondent, Philadel- 
phia Bulletin; Harlow S. Person, 
Consulting Engineer in Manage- 
ment and author, Little Waters; 
Cornelia Bryce Pinchot, widow of 
Gov. Gifford Pinchot; Stephen 
Rauschenbush, former Staff Re- 
source Economist, Department of 
Interior; Eleanor Roosevelt, widow 
of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt; Alice Ross, widow of J. D. 
Ross, promoter and for many years 
executive officer of City Light, 
the pioneering publicly owned 
electric system in Seattle, Wash.; 
Belle Sherwin, Past President, 
League of Women Voters; Harry 
Slattery, Lawyer, formerly Secre- 
tary, National Conservation Com- 
mission, Under Secretary of the 
Interior; J. Russell Smith, Geog- 
rapher, author, formerly Professor 
of Economics at Columbia Univer- 
sity; Lawrence M. C. Smith, busi- 
nessman; Huston Thompson, 
Lawyer, Author, papers on con- 
servation, formerly Chairman, 
Federal Trade Commission; Roy 
A. H. Thompson, Businessman; 
H. R. Tolley, formerly Chief, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, 
Nepartment of Agriculture, and 
now with FAO; Alston Waring, 
Farmer, Author of Roots in the 
Earth; Victor Weybright, Farmer, 
Publisher, and formerly Managing 
Director, Survey Graphic; Raphael 
Zon, formerly in charge of experi- 
mentation for the Forest Service 
and now Professor of Forestry, 
University of Minnesota. 


INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMER- 
GENCY FUND OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, yesterday 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
{Mr. Peprer] inquired on the floor of 
the Senate in regard to the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund of the 
United Nations. At the time I gave cer- 
tain figures from memorv. Since then I 
have checked up on them, and I find that 
the figures I gave yesterday were incor- 
rect in certain minor particulars. Ac- 
cordingly, I should like to correct the fig- 
ures I then gave. 
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' ITcean now report that the United States 
Government has contributed $15,000,000 
to this relief operation as of this date. 
The total amount of money available in 
the fund at the present time is $40,983,- 
728.08. Of this amount $11,660,000 are 
UNRRA residual assets. Twenty-one 
countries, including the United States, 
have contributed to this fund. The 
United States Congress originally au- 
thorized $40,000,000 to be available to 
the fund on a 57 to 43 matching basis, 
Public Law 84. It is my understanding 
that the House is presently considering 
a new amendment which will extend the 
provisions of this law until the end of the 
fiscal year, June 1949. This amendment 
will provide for a new matching formula 
by which not more than 50 percent of the 
total resources available for all programs 
under the supervision of the fund will be 
contributed by the United States. For 
every United States dollar made avail- 
able to the fund, other governments must 
have contributed the equivalent of 40 
cents for use in programs outside their 
borders and the equivalent of 60 cents for 
use inside their borders, in addition to 
the existing ration. 

The amendment provides a further 
authorization of $60,000,000 to continue 
the operations of the fund through June 
30, 1949. Under this new matching pro- 
vision and the increased authorization, 
the total world program, if realized, 
would be $200,000,000. 

Mr. President, I may add that the re- 
port of the House Select Committee on 
Foreign Aid, evaluating the programs of 
international agencies related to eco- 
nomic reconstruction, states: 

The International Children’s Emergency 
Fund is, on its record, an effective agency 
for administering one of the most basic 
elements of the relief program and one whose 
success would greatly affect the morale of 
recovery. 

CORPORATE EARNINGS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the Committee on 
Finance is about to report a tax-reduc- 
tion bill which, I am reliably informed, 
will contain no reference to any form of 
excess-profits tax, I desire to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp a brief 
statement which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of this morning, indicating 
the tremendously increased profits after 
taxes of some of the leading corporations 
of the United States in 1947, as against 
1946. I ask unanimous consent that the 
clipping not only be printed in the body 
of the Recorp, but also be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. President, the National City Bank 
in its monthly economic letter has a 
compilation of the earnings statements 
of between 700 and 900 corporations, 
My recollection is that that statement 
from the National City Bank shows that 
corporate earnings after taxes in 1947 
were more than 50 percent greater than 
their earnings after taxes in 1946, 
although, of course, the earnings in 1946 
represented the peak up to that time. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be referred to the 
Committee on Finance and to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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LATE EARNINGS STATEMENTS 

General Electric Co. reported record sales 
of $1,330,776,375 and profits of $95,298,940 for 
1947. Net profit was equal to $3.30 a share 
of common stock compared with $1.49 per 
share on a net profit of $43,008,850 in 1946. 
Sales in 1946 amounted to $768,863,313. 

Phelps Dodge Corp. reported 1947 net in- 
come of $43,817,664, equal to $8.64 a share, 
compared with a 1946 net of $14,853,360, or 
$2.93. The earnings were before deduction 
for depletion of mines. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. reported for 
1947 net income of $19,014,494 after deduc- 
tion of $3,750,000 as an additional protection 
against inventory price declines. This was 
equal to $9.30 a common share and compared 
with net income of $14,443,835 in 1946, equal 
to $7.14 a share. 

American Can Co. reported 1947 net in- 
come of $21,836,624, equal to $7.66 a common 
share, after all taxes but before an appropria- 
tion of $2,500,000 for contingency reserves. 
This compared with a 1946 net income of 
$8,828,983, or $2.40 a share. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


THe Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and for- 
eign policy of the United States through 
necessary economic and financial assist- 
ance to foreign countries which under- 
take to cooperate with each other in the 
establishment and maintenance of eco- 
nomic conditions essential to a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
before a quorum is called and before the 
general business of the afternoon starts, 
I should like to clean up in the Recorp 
one matter with which we dealt just 
before the recess yesterday evening. 

It will be recalled that the Senate 
rejected the amendment offered by the 
able Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooks] 
in the form in which it was offered deal- 
ing with relief packages going abroad. I 
indicated at that time that the sponsors 
of the bill and the Department were 
entirely willing to proceed so far as is 
humanly possible in this direction. I 
should like very much, if it is agreeable 
to the Senator from Illinois, to yield to 
him so that he may offer the substitute, 
and I think, without controversy, it cen 
be immediately agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee for his sugges- 
tion. I thank him particularly for agree- 
ing to the principle of the amendment 
I offered yesterday and for his efforts to 
work out an acceptable formula by which 
the principle can be written into the bill. 
Isend to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CaIn 
in the chair). The amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. At the proper place 
in the bill, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

In order to further the efficient use of 
United States voluntary contributions for 
relief in participating countries receiving 
assistance under this act in the form of 
grants, funds made available for the pur- 
poses of this act may be used, in the dis- 
cretion of the Administrator, and under 
rules and regulations prescribed by him, to 
pay ocean freight charges from a United 
States port to a designated foreign port of 
entry (1) of supplies donated to, or pur- 
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chased by, United States voluntary nonprofit 
relief agencies licensed for operations in Eu- 
rope, or (2) of relief packages conforming to 
such specified size, weight, and contents as 
the Administrator may prescribe originating 
in the United States and consigned to an 
individual residing in a participating country 
receiving assistance under this act in the 
form of grants. 

The Adminstrator may make an agreement 
with such country for the use of a portion 
of the deposit of local currency placed in a 
special account pursuant to paragraph 6 of 
subsection (b) of section 15 of this act, for 
the purpose of defraying the transportation 
cost of such supplies and relief packages from 
the port of entry of such country to the 
designated shipping point of consignee. 


Mr. BROOKS. I may further say that 
in effect the amendment carries out the 
purpose of the amendment I offered yes- 
terday. It lacks one feature, that is, 
the provision that the Administrator 
should seek to obtain free entry in the 
foreign country for the relief packages. 
I hope, however, the Administrator will 
work out that detail to the best of his 
ability. 

If I may, Mr. President, I should like 
to have included as a part of my remarks 
an editorial entitled “Making Charity 
Easier,” from the Rockford Register- 
Republic of March 8. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

MAKING CHARITY EASIER 


We were quite struck by the suggestion 
of Senator C. WAYLAND Brooks that 3 per- 
cent of Marshall-plan funds be earmarked 
to defray transportation charges on private 
relief packages forwarded to Europe by in- 
dividual Americans. 

It is estimated that 90,000,000 packages of 
food, clothing, and other supplies have been 
sent to distressed Europeans since postal 
channels were reopened after the war. At 
least 26 accredited agencies are urging and 
helping Americans to make such shipments. 

Surely this type of aid, coming straight 
from the hearts of church members, stu- 
dents, businessmen, and other individuals, 
must be, as indeed General Clay has said it 
is, by far the most effective way of gaining 
real friendship and encouraging respect for 
our way of life in western Europe. 

No doubt, this outpouring of purely volun- 
tary individual charity would be even greater 
than it has been were it not for the con- 
siderable shipping charges unfairly imposed 
upon the givers in addition to the original 
cost of the supplies. If it were possible to 
arrange shipment of packages to Europe at 
no more than the cost of sending a package 
to a friend or relative in the United States, 
the cause of charity and international good 
will would be greatly furthered. 

This is exactly what the Brooks proposal 
undertakes to do. His amendment to the 
European recovery program bill proposes 
that individuals sending packages to Europe 
would pay the regular parcel-post rate merely 
to the port of embarkation in this country. 
The ERP Administrator, using earmarked 
funds from the Federal appropriation, would 
arrange for transportation of the package 
to the European port of entry. From that 
point the European country involved would 
be asked to carry it to the consignee with- 
out charge and for this purpose it would 
have available funds derived from the sale 
of American Government relief goods to its 
own people. 

Since privately shipped relief goods going 
to western Europe are quite as important to 
the success of the Marshall plan as the 
equivalent in federally provided goods, it 
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seems to us that the cost of transocean ship- 
ment is a proper charge on the Federal 
Treasury. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KEM obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hawkes 


Baldwin Hayden 
Ball Hickenlooper 
Barkley Hill 
Brewster Hoey 
Bricker Holland 
Bridges Ives 
Jenner 
Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Johnston, S.C. Robertson, Va. 
Kem Robertson, Wyo. 
Kilgore Russell 
Knowland Saltonstall 
Langer Smith 

Lodge Sparkman 
Lucas Stewart 
McCarran Taft 
McCarthy Taylor 
McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
McFarland Thomas, Utah 
McGrath Thye 
McKellar Tobey 
McMahon Umstead 
Magnuson Vandenberg 
Malone Watkins 
Martin Wherry 
Maybank Wiley 
Millikin Williams 
Gurney Moore Wilson 
Hatch Morse Young 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Busx- 
FIELD] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] 
is absent because of illness. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIs] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner!} is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the bill now 
before us is one of the most important 
with which any peacetime Congress has 
been called upon to deal. It is essential 
that the Congress, as representatives of 
the American people, have all the avail- 
able facts before making a decision. It 
is equally vital that all of the possible 
ramifications of this proposal be thor- 
oughly examined in the crucible of de- 
bate. Let me say, Mr. President, in pass- 
ing, that I have the greatest admiration 
and respect for the good will, the patriot- 
ism, the industry, the talent, and the skill 
in debate of the able Senators, headed 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Michigan, who are urging the enactment 
into law of the bill now pending. 

We are called upon to decide whether 
this Nation should continue a policy of 
extending governmental grants and so- 
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called loans to European countries in the 
hope that a more prosperous and peace- 
ful world will result. We have pursued 
this policy almost without remission 
since the end of the First World War, at 
a tremendous cost to ourselves. It has 
been estimated, for example, that we 
have contributed during this period $40,- 
000,000,000 to one country alone—Great 
Britain. 

Since the end of World War II, the 
tempo of our gifts has increased. Dur- 
ing the period from July 1, 1945, to the 
present time, the loans, property, credits, 
advances, relief, and _ rehabilitation 
grants and other authorizations to for- 
eign countries by the United States 
amount to $24,781,043,144. This sum, 
Mr. President, is $187 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States, 
and $628 for every American family. 

It is no secret that our efforts so far 
to assist foreign countries have fallen 
far short of their objectives. 

Now we have before us for considera- 
tion the latest proposal to effectuate a 
European recovery, the Truman-Mar- 
shall plan. This latest venture had its 
inception in Secretary of State Marshall’s 
invitation last June 5, when he an- 
nounced that the United States was 
ready to participate in a recovery pro- 
gram for Europe on the condition that 
the European nations prepare a plan to 
help each other. Britain and France led 
16 countries of western Europe in ac- 
cepting the offer. Russia and her sat- 
ellites expressed their disapproval of 
the idea, and refused to participate. The 


so-called Committee on European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation met in Paris last July 
to work out a plan and take advantage 
of the generous offer of Mr. Marshall. 
This committee concerned itself pri- 
marily with figuring out how much out- 
side aid would be needed to effect a re- 


covery from their ills. They accom- 
plished this by first agreeing on the num- 
ber of freight cars, trucks, and tools, the 
tons of wheat, coal, and flour that they 
would like to have during the next 4 
years from America, subtracting the 
amount they could pay for and sending 
Uncle Sam a bill for the rest. At first ru- 
mors came from the French capital that 
these countries would request over 
$29,000,000,000 in aid during the next 4 
years. Even our State Department, not 
particularly economy minded, was 
alarmed at the size of this figure. Even- 
tually the 16 countries cut their requests 
to a figure which they considered “rea- 
sonable and realistic,” namely, $19,300,- 
000,000. The Truman administration 
trimmed this estimate to the “all or 
nothing” figure of  $17,000,000,000, 
wrapped it up in a package labeled “bi- 
partisan foreign policy,” and sent it to 
Congress. 

The request for appropriations was 
later changed to $6,800,000,000 for the 
first 15 months of the plan, when it was 
pointed out that the Eightieth Congress 
could not bind succeeding Congresses in 
this respect, and that one must be some- 
what of an optimist to attempt to predict 
the status and needs of Europe for even 
15 months, let alone 4 years, or to predict 
our ability during such period to respond 
to their requests. However, let us not be- 
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lieve that this request for a smaller 
amount indicates any change in the plan 
of the administration to spend at least 
$17,000,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money. 
Our Foreign Relations Committee has 
served this plan to us in a little more pal- 
atable form; that is, the request for ap- 
propriations has been changed to 
$5,300,000,000 for the next 12 months. 
But, Mr. President, no matter how you 
slice the Truman-Marshall plan, it is still 
what has been aptly called “globaloney.” 
The subject divides itself into two 
grand divisions: First, the effect on 
America; and second, the effect in 
Europe. I shall discuss these questions in 
that order. My first proposition is: The 
Truman-Marshall plan will undermine 
the American economy. 
I, THE TRUMAN-MARSHALL PLAN WOULD UNDER- 
MINE THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 
A. TRUMAN-MARSHALL PLAN ENTAILS RISK OF A 
PRICE DEBACLE AT HOME 


This much is plain. If we comply with 
the request for the huge shipments for 
foreign aid called for by the Truman- 
Marshall plan, prices here at home will 
rise probably beyond anything we have 
seen or contemplated. Any foreign-aid 
program and the price level here in 
America are indissolubly connected. The 
high cost of giving is a major cause of the 
high cost of living. 

Foreign aid creates a prodigious de- 
mand abroad for the same scarce goods 
for which the enormous purchasing pow- 
er within the country is bidding. Thus, 
we have a two-way pressure on domestic 
prices. Our gifts to foreign countries 
have led to a demand for exports which 
in general consist of those products 
which are in short supply here at home. 
The administration has been trying to 
meet this foreign demand. The Truman 
administration has shipped abroad 5 per- 
cent of the total domestic supply of meat 
and dairy products; it has sent abroad 
more than one-third of the domestic 
supply of wheat. And foodstuffs, it 
should be remembered, are a far greater 
factor in the inflationary process than 
heavy goods, because their production 
cannot be adapted to the fluctuating 
changes in demand as readily as can the 
demand for heavy goods. Thus, food- 
stuffs are more sensitive to inflationary 
forces when the demand exceeds the 
supply. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. KEM. 

Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the Senator from 
Missouri believe that the two announced 
policies of the administration are con- 
sistent? I refer to the stopping of in- 
flation and the budgeting over a 4-year 
period of $17,000,000,000, of which the 
pending bill immediately appropriating 
$5,300,000,000 is a part. 

Mr. KEM. Mr, President, I think 
they are absolutely inconsistent. It is 
clear beyond argument that we cannot 
have our cake and eat it, too. 

Is it any wonder, then, that prices 
mount rapidly when the administration 
buys enormous quantities, and that they 
fall only when the administration threat- 
ens to curtail shipments abroad? Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Anderson certainly 
was guilty of no understatement when he 
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contended that it would be easy to show 
that Government purchases for overseas 
shipment have affected the grain market. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the Senator from 
Missouri feel that such a large appro- 
priation at the present time would lead 
to a request for reestablishment of price 
controls and rationing? 

Mr. KEM. I think it is perfectly true 
that the administration is going to ask 
for controls, I think the administration 
is probably right when it contends that 
if we are to go forward with the plan we 
shall have to have price ceilings but, Mr. 
President, I think the administration is 
dead wrong when it assumes we can have 
such price controls without drying up the 
sources of production here at home. 

I have just quoted what Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson said about the ef- 
fect of the foreign shipments on the price 
of wheat. Secretary of Commerce Har- 
riman was equally correct when he stated 
before the. Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee: 

We must frankly face the fact that the ERP 
will add to our difficulties in trying to control 
inflation. 


Domestic demand and foreign demand 
are fighting for our limited supplies of 
goods. To make matters worse, foreign 
governments have purchasing commis- 
sions over here to buy commodities. 
They buy on the open market, and since, 
for the most part, they are using our 
money they are not too much concerned 


as to what price they pay. 

The American people should be fully 
informed as to what effect the carrying 
out of the foreign-aid program advo- 
cated by the administration will have on 


already skyrocketing prices. The ad- 
ministration proposed to curb this infla- 
tionary spiral, as has just been suggested, 
by a return to “police state” methods, to 
quote the words of the President him- 
self. That is, it proposes to subject the 
American economic system again to bur- 
densome restrictions, rationing, alloca- 
tion, and price controls which mean 
reams upon reams of bureaucratic red 
tape. The principal reason why Ameri- 
can industry has been able to maintain 
its high rate of production since the end 
of the war has been the fact that our 
economy has been largely freed from 
Government controls. By the same 
token those countries in which socialistic 
experiments are being carried on have 
been forcéd to turn to the United States 
for aid. Incentives to work and save 
have been destroyed in those countries 
with resulting drops in production. 

If we proceed with the Marshall plan, 
I fear the President will find it neces- 
sary to renew the application of price 
ceilings on commodities which are in 
short supply. 
B. AN UNBALANCED FOREIGN TRADE IS DRAWING 

AWAY OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


We are told that our gift loans to 
other countries help to maintain full 
employment and prosperity at home by 
enabling us to carry on a lively foreign 
trade. Mr. Webster defines foreign 
trade as the “commercial exchange of 
commodities between different coun- 
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tries.” But the one-way funneling of 
commodities from one country to an- 
other can in no way be described as 
trade. It is simply a quick method for 
a nation to commit commercial suicide. 

This country does not possess an inex- 
haustible supply of resources. After our 
plowing up of crops, destruction of live- 
stock, and other such foolish programs, 
it may be difficult to convince our people 
at first of this stark fact. Exploitation 
of our natural resources during the war 
years, and a series of foreign-aid pro- 
grams since the war have resulted in a 
heavy toll in many materials and much 
of our natural wealth. It has been esti- 
mated, for example, that our supply of 
petroleum will last no more than an- 
other 15 years at the present rate of con- 
sumption. Already our citizens are feel- 
ing the pinch of fuel shortages. This Na- 
tion cannot continue to export annually 
$10,000,000,000 of our products in excess 
of our imports. Scraping the bottom of 
the barrel is dangerously near. 

To sum up, every dollar sent to Europe 
weakens by that much our own national 
economy. We are distributing our 
wealth and resources around the world 
without the benefit that comes from or- 
dinary foreign trade. Every such expen- 
diture not only retards retirement of our 
national debt and reduction of the bur- 
den of taxation, but causes shortages of 
scarce goods in our own country. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. On Friday of last week 
the fact was developed that the figure 
$6,800,000,000 had been arrived at for a 
period of 15 months and the figure $5,- 
300,000,000 for a period of 12 months, in 
the same proportion, by adding all the 
unfavorable trade balances of the 16 
Marshall-plan countries from every 
source, which amounted to $6,860,000,000 
or $6,880,000,000. They had in that way 
arrived at that amount so that they 
could pay the unbalanced accounts of 
the 16 Marshall-plan countries and con- 
tinue to trade. Does the Senator believe 
that this plan has been adopted by the 
administration as a way to continue 
world trade by our furnishing the money? 
In other words, instead of killing little 
pigs and plowing under cotton, we are 
expected to furnish other nations the 
money with which to buy such goods? 

Mr. KEM. I understand the adminis- 
tration contemplates the most gigantic 
dumping operation in all history. Later 
I shall have more to say with regard to 
that. I thank the Senator for his con- 
tribution. 

This process raises prices, promotes in- 
flation, and intensifies our own difficul- 
ties. The ultimate result will be in- 
evitably to reduce our own national econ- 
omy to the level of the countries we want 
to help and to make us as vulnerable as 
they are to communism. Instead of set- 
ting an example to lead Europe out of her 
economic and political chaos we may be 
forced to adopt the same economic plan- 
ning and controls that we find plaguing 
Europe today, with such tragic results. 
The President of the United States is al- 
ready asking us to do that very thing. 
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The Truman-Marshall plan is pre- 
sented to us as a calculated risk. While 
it may not succeed in accomplishing its 
objectives in Europe, certainly those who 
stand to profit by this vast dumping op- 
eration face no such odds. For win, lose, 
or draw in Europe, the Truman artificial 
prosperity will be prolonged by Govern- 
ment buying at inflated prices. Under its 
beneficent operation we will be relieved 
temporarily from any possibility of a glut 
of farm and industrial products in this 
country. So long as the Marshall plan 
is operating there will be no price decline. 
Let us not fool ourselves about that. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. One section of the 
canning industry today complains that 
there are 20,000,000 cases of tomato juice 
in warehouses. The annual consumption 
in this country is approximately 70,000,- 
000 cases. At this time the industry is 
greatly worried for fear it will be unable 
to make contracts with tomato growers 
in the coming season, but if they are in- 
cluded in this program they will continue 
normally in business—in artificial busi- 
ness, as the Senator describes it. Is that 
what the Senator meant? 

Mr. KEM. That is it. Practically 
every Senator in the Chamber has re- 
ceived calls from constituents who want 
to share in the dumping operation. 

I am told that certain farm and in- 
dustrial organizations hail the Truman- 
Marshall plan as a boon for their mem- 
bers. But, Mr. President, I am bold 
enough to say that anyone who supports 
the Marshall plan for any such reason is 
living in a fool’s paradise. He will find 
in the cold gray dawn of the morning 
after that another effort to lift oneself 
up by one’s’ own bootstraps has gone 
awry. 

There has been a tendency to greatly 
overestimate the ability of the United 
States to export large quantities of food- 
stuffs to other parts of the world, and 
still retain a sufficient supply for our 
own people. 

In the first place, this country with 
only 7 percent of the world’s population, 
and which produced only 9 percent of 
the world’s food supply prior to the war, 
can scarcely hope to fill every hungry 
mouth in the world with food. The 
stark facts are that famine, pestilence, 
and the ravages of war have occurred in 
the world at intervals since the dawn 
of recorded history. Famines in India 
and Ireland and devastation in our own 
South come readily to mind. If the 
American taxpayer is undertaking to re- 
lieve mankind from these scourges of the 
human race whenever and wherever they 
occur, he—John Q. Public—is biting off 
more than he can chew. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. In other words, does 
the Senator mean that if we continue to 
send to Europe, Asia, or any other parts 
of the world, goods which the people of 
the 16 European nations have not nor- 
mally consumed in the past, and if we 
continue to assist them beyond their nor- 
mal point of recovery, is there not dan- 
ger that we may get them accustomed to 
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the things we produce, which they never 
can produce for themselves and, in addi- 
tion, that we may become gradually de- 
pendent on our own funds for such pur- 
chases, so that our own manufacturing 
industry and even our own agricultural 
industry may become overbuilt, depend- 
ent upon appropriations from our own 
United States Treasury to buy their sur- 
plus goods. 

Mr. KEM. Yes. I shall subsequently 
quote from the London Times in which 
the editor likens the process to reliance 
on alcohol or other stimulants. 

Then, too, the world is faced with an 
increasingly serious economic problem 
arising from the natural increase of pop- 
ulation and the limited world availability 
of certain natural resources. At the 
present time there are about 2,250,000,- 
000 people in the world, and two-thirds 
of the earth’s population, according to 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson, suf- 
fered from chronic undernourishment 
even before World War II. It has been 
estimated that each year an additional 
21,000,000 persons will be added to the 
world’s population. 

In Europe, for example, where we are 
attempting to concentrate our humani- 
tarian efforts, it is evident that we are 
engaged in a hopeless race with increas- 
ing population. Within 3 years following 
the most destructive of all wars, there 
are 14,000,000 more people in western 
Europe than before the war. Although 
millions of Europeans are hungry today, 
the State Department estimates that the 
population of Europe will increase by 
22,000,000 during the coming 10 years. 
It has been estimated that the babies in 
Europe that have been or will be born 
between the years of 1945 and 1951 will 
require 308,000,000 additional bushels of 
wheat alone, which would require 18,200,- 
000 acres of American cropland to pro- 
duce. 

Here at home the American people are 
becoming poorer and poorer per capita 
of real wealth of natural resources due 
to a rapid depletion of our soil, timber, 
and minerals, while our own population 
is also rapidly increasing. Since 1940 
our own population has increased by 
11,000,000. 

Mr. President, if Malthus were here I 
think he would post this stark, unpleasant 
question: Is it wise for the American 
people to underwrite programs of pop- 
ulation expansion in Europe that will re- 
quire greater aid from the United States 
in the future, at an accelerated tempo? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that in connection with the increase 
in population there would also be devel- 
oped a method of meeting the payments 
for the additional exports which it would 
be necessary for us to send abroad for 
their support, or would we just continue 
to build up a deficit in this country 
through continuing the Truman policy of 
appropriating money each year to make 
up the deficit. 

Mr. KEM. 


If any such method is to 
be developed, it is still in the womb of 


time. There is no indication in the rec- 
ord that it has yet been found. 
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C. OUR TRADITIONAL CAPITALISTIC ECONOMY IS 
THREATENED BY TRUMAN-MARSHALL PLAN 
My third proposition, Mr. President, is 

that our traditional capitalistic economy 

is threatened by the Truman-Marshall 
plan. 

The American free-enterprise system 
is based on the principle of the accumu- 
lation of private capital by those prudent 
individuals who are able to retain a por- 
tion of their earnings as savings. These 
savings, through the accustomed invest- 
ment channels, make money available for 
capital expenditures, for purchases of 
machinery and tools, for construction of 
factories and power plants, and so on. 

In the past, the middle-income group 
of this country has constituted the prin- 
cipal source of savings available for in- 
vestment in industry. For the most 
part, individuals in the lower income 
brackets are unable to do much more 
than to make ends meet, and are thus 
unable to contribute to the accumulation 
of capital. Those in the wealthy group 
pay: their high income taxes and live to 
a considerable extent on their returns 
from savings already invested. Thus, 
those in the great middle-income group 
are the only real source of risk capital 
in our economy. It has been to the ad- 
vantage of our Nation that this is so, for, 
as our democratic system of government 
is based on the participation of the peo- 
ple in its processes, so should the people 
participate in the operation of the eco- 
nomic system. It is essential to the suc- 
cessful and democratic operation of our 
free-enterprise economy that the life- 
blood originate in the activities of the 
successful business-minded middle-in- 
come individuals who comprise the back- 
bone of our country. 

The classic example of the method in 
which our system operates is that of 
Henry Ford, who began with an,ingen- 
ious idea for an automobile, plus a few 
thousand dollars from a young man 
named Jim Couzens. 

Today, however, our traditional capi- 
talistic system faces a danger. Personal 
taxes per capita by 1947 reached a sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate 683 percent 
above the average for the years 1935-39. 
The heavy tax rates combined with a 
rise in consumer price levels of some 
60 percent have so drastically reduced 
the savings of the middle-income group 
that there is danger that our prime 
source of risk capital will be completely 
closed. The estimated annual savings of 
the American people in 1947 declined to 
$11,100,000,000, which means a drop of 
$24,500,000,000 since 1944. There is now 
little incentive to work and produce more 
after a certain income level has been 
reached because most additional earn- 
ings are taken away by Government 
taxes. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE, Does the Senator from 
Missouri mean to say that the announced 
definite plan and system adopted over 
the past several years, under which, 
whenever there is a raise in pay to the 
workers in this Nation, it is siphoned off 
in taxes, so say the originators of such 
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policy, to prevent inflation, that results 
in incomes of men who are capable of 
making a greater amount of money 
reaching such a point after a while that 
the more they make the less they keep, 
so that they have formed the habit of 
ceasing productive efforts? Does not 
the Senator believe that is the kind of 
policy which eventually stops enterprise, 
and forces our own Government to make 
Government appropriations for industry 
as they are now doing in the Socialist 
European governments, which are in- 
cluded in the Marshall plan? 

Mr. KEM. I think all the available 
evidence supports that view, beyond 
question. For instance, 70 percent of 
the business executives surveyed in a 
recent poll by Fortune magazine stated 
that it would not be worth their while 
to work an additional 2 hours a day to 
double their income. 

I heard a very fine physician say re- 
cently that he had no incentive to in- 
crease his practice, to answer any more 
calls, or perform any more operations 
than he was then doing, because of the 
excessive portion the Government would 
take of any added increment of income 
he might make. 

There are several results. In the first 
place, the control of our economy is 
tending to be concentrated more and 
more into the hands of the wealthy few. 
Records of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue point out that there is an alarming 
degree of concentration in the owner- 
ship of corporate assets. I have heard 
the able senior Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Manoney] frequently refer to 
that fact. For example, 394 of the 
largest corporations out of a total of 
228,000 own nearly half of all corporate 
assets. Small businesses are finding 
themselves shoved more and more into 
the background, while the large corpora- 
tions are becoming increasingly im- 
portant. 

In the second place, there is a real 
danger that there will not be sufficient 
accumulated savings and invested capi- 
tal to supply the machinery and tool 
needs of our industry in the future. We 
are currently able to maintain a high 
level of production by utilizing our ex- 
isting machinery to the limit. However, 
it has been estimated that over 75 per- 
cent of this country’s industrial ma- 
chinery is 8 years old or older. There 
must soon be replacements and additions 
if we are to make further economic 
progress and maintain our present stand- 
ard of living for our increasing popula- 
tion. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. The announced objec- 
tive of this policy was: the breaking up 
of the large corporations, or retarding 
their activities, but it resulted in siphon- 
ing off the raises in pay of the smaller 
wage earners. Does the Senator from 
Missouri mean to imply that it not only 
would not reach that announced objec- 
tive but might even emphasize the very 
thing sought to be prevented? 

Mr. KEM. I do mean that. I mean 
that the concentration of capital in the 
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hands of the large corporations in this 
country is proceeding at an accelerated 
' rate. That is established by the evidence 
beyond any question, in my opinion. 
And the very policies to which I have 
been referring are responsible for that. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Truman- 
Marshall program the Senator speaks of 
influence or affect that in any way? 

Mr.KEM. Iam glad the Senator from 
Utah asked that question. I intend to 
deal with it in detail a little later. I will 
say at this point that it will prevent the 
normal reduction of the tax rate in the 
United States which the American people 
are entitled to have and which the Amer- 
ican people expect to receive. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understand, then, 
the Senator’s point is that if the plan is 
adopted, the American people should 
know that they will continue to pay high 
taxes, probably even an increase in taxes, 
in order to continue such a program in 
operation? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. I think they should 
be told it in so many words by the pro- 
ponents of the plan. 

Mr. WATKINS. Am I to understand 
also that the program now pending be- 
fore the Senate is only a part of the for- 
eign relief program? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. Even today the news- 
papers carry the announcement that the 
President has written a letter to Speaker 
MaRTIN in which he asked for another 
and additional gift to France, Italy, and 
Austria. 

Mr. WATKINS. What about the sums 
proposed for China and the occupied 
countries of Germany and Japan? 

Mr. KEM. They are not included in 
the so-called Truman-Marshall plan, or 
the bill now pending. 

Mr. WATKINS. AsI remember, in the 
report of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on the bill, there is mentioned a sum 
in excess of $9,000,000,000, including the 
money proposed to be provided for this 
particular program, which the United 
States will be called upon to provide this 
year for other parts of the general pro- 
gram; that is, under the same policy, to 
provide relief for other nations of the 
world. In the opinion of the Senator 
from Missouri, what effect will that have 
on the economy of our country? 

Mr. KEM. I think it will have the 
effect of putting the nose of the American 
taxpayer to the grindstone and keeping 
it there for an indeterminate time. Does 
that answer the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WATKINS. It seems to me it is 
pointing in that direction. 

If I may make an observation at this 
point, I think the American people are 
entitled to know what the whole pro- 
gram is, not to have it brought in here 
piecemeal. In other words, if we are to 
consider the problem of what we should 
do for foreign nations in order to stop 
communism, and keep their peoples on 
their feet, we should have the whole 
program here at once, and then we 
could determine whether the economy 
of the United States could stand such 
an outlay. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah whether in his opin- 
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ion it is possible that the administration 
feels that the program must be fed to 
us in small doses, lest we choke on the 
whole thing? : 

Mr. WATKINS. I have an idea that 
the policy is to give the program to us 
in small parcels, and we may be willing 
to take one, and then a little bit later, 
when another emergency arises, we will 
take more, and more, and more. It 
seems to me that the wise thing for the 
Congress to do is to have the entire pro- 
gram laid before it for Japan, Germany, 
China, and all the other nations of the 
world which we are going to help this 
year, so we can see the entire picture, 
rather than have the European pro- 
gram put up first, and then have 
another one, and yet another one laid 
before us. 

Mr. KEM. I agree entirely with the 
Senator from Utah. I am-glad he 
brought up that point. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, wil: the 
Sen&tor yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. If I understand the 
course of the colloquy between the Sen- 
ator from Missouri and the Senator from 
Utah, the Senator from Missouri is of 
the opinion that with the establishment 
of the precedent of loaning or giving a 
foreign country an amount representing 
its unfavorable balance of trade with us 
in Order to clean our shelves of mate- 
rials that may be surplus here, we may 
be looking forward, as the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GerorcE] 
said on the floor of the Senate a few 
days ago he anticipated, if the proposed 
program were continued, to the time 
when our future common, ordinary 
budgets, say in 1951, might be forty-six 
billion or forty-seven billion dollars. 

Mr. KEM. I am afraid so, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I am afraid that we are: not 
only committing ourselves to place our 
own noses to the grindstone, but the 
noses of our children and our children’s 
children. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In that connec- 
tion I would respectfully differ with the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri in 
what he says concerning our children 
and our children’s children. Are we not 
now by extending aid to certain coun- 
tries, proposing to do something to help 
them by preventing them from having 
to go into another war? As I have lis- 
tened to the discussion by the Senator 
from Missouri, and the colloquy which 
has taken place in connection with it, I 
have concluded that he and those who 
have taken part in the. colloquy have 
left out one point of view which is plain- 
ly evident today, and that is the neces- 
sity of our keeping out of another war 
tomorrow. Does not the distinguished 
Senator think that the European recov- 
ery plan, and the plans which contem- 
plate helping other nations that are suf- 
fering great distress as a result of the 
last war, will help prevent another war, 
and thereby help our children and our 
children’s children? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I think the 
American people are weighing the plans 
very carefully in the balance, and I be- 
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lieve that the available evidence indi- 
cates that they are finding it wanting for 
that purpose. I believe that it is per- 
fectly inadequate as a substitute for na- 
tional defense. I shall have something 
to say about that later on. If I thought 
that the evidence indicated that the 
Truman-Marshall plan was a preventive 
of war, of course I would be for it, and 
every other Senator would be willing to 
pay this price. But, as I shall undertake 
to show a little later on, I think by in- 
volving ourselves in entangling alliances 
abroad, by creating unstable and uneco- 
nomic conditions there, it acts the other 
way. I think that when we are calcu- 
lating the risks we ought also to calcu- 
late the additional risks of war that will 
follow from the adoption of the plan. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not a fact that 
within the last few days the peoples of 
Europe we intend to help, through their 
government leaders, have shown that 
they are already aware of the fact that 
this program will not be sufficient? Is 
it not a fact that they are now proposing 
a defensive alliance among themselves, 
and intimating directly and indirectly 
that the United States ought to be the 
guarantor of that alliance with armies 
and navies and aircraft and whatever it 
takes to conduct a war? Is not that al- 
ready appearing on the scene, even be- 
fore the plan can get under way? 

Mr. KEM. I think it is. In present- 
ing the plan in the very eloquent and 
noble speech made by the senior Senator 
from Michizan, he spoke of the snuffing 
out of democracy in Czechoslovakia, and 
he spoke of the imminent danger to poor, 
brave little Finland, but on inquiry here 
on the floor the Senator from Michigan 
admitted that the situation in Czecho- 
slovakia was not brought about by any 
lack of economic sustenance or by dire, 
strained economic conditions. The peo- 
ple there had plenty of food. They had 
plenty of money. They had been already 
furnished $300,000,000 by the American 
people. The) had balances in two funds 
which came from America which they 
had not drawn down. Yet the infiltra- 
tion process went on just the same. 

Now, Mr. President, in view of that 
evidence how can we lead ourselves to 
believe that we are creating, by this wall 
of dollars, any effective bar to the infil- 
tration of communism? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. This morning’s New 
York Times carries an Associated Press 
dispatch which is very interesting. It 
says: 

The new Communist-dominated Czecho- 
slovakian Government has been declared 
eligib! to apply for economic assistance 
from the $7,961,000,000 International Mone- 
tary Fund— 


It was announced yesterday by the 
Director. 

That is right in line with the usual 
procedure of this administration—both 
sides of every question with no estab- 


lished policy at all. I was informed 
only a few moments ago that nearly 60 
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trade agreements have already been 
made, or are under discussion between 
eastern and western European countries. 
As we know, for the facts were put into 
the Recorp 4 or 5 days ago, England has 
concluded a trade treaty with Russia 
under which she is furnishing manufac- 
tured goods from raw materials which 
we are even now shipping to Europe, and 
intend to ship there under the Marshall 





plan. Where is the line of demarca- 
tion? Who are we really trying to as- 
sist? This is simply a “manufacturing 


in transit” method of furnishing manu- 
factured and processed material to Rus- 
sia originating in this country. 

Mr. KEM. We seem to be working on 
both sides of the iron curtain. I con- 
fess that when I undertake to analyze 
the foreign policy of the Truman admin- 
istration the “knees of my mind” give 
way. 

I should like to say further respecting 
the very pertinent point raised by the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Sat- 
TONSTALL], that for my part I have cal- 
culated the risk, and I have found it not 
worth taking. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then the Sena- 
tor from Missouri does say that it is a 
calculated risk, and that adoption of the 
plan will not mean the helping of our 
children’s children in the future. If the 
Senator from Massachusetts takes the 
opposite point of view it is fair to say 
that he has calculated the risk the other 
way. 

Mr. KEM. Oh, I am sure that is so. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. And that is the 
whole issue of the present debate. 

Mr. KEM. I am sure that any posi- 
tion the Senator from Massachusetts 
takes will be fair, and the result of care- 
ful, deliberate, anc patriotic considera- 
tion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I did not mean 
to place the question on a personal basis. 
What I tried to bring out was that it 
was a calculated risk, and that, in my 
humble judgment, it was better to take 
the risk in the effort to prevent war 
and build up the economies of the other 
countries, than not to take it. The 
Senator from Missouri takes the other 
point of view. 

Mr. KEM. What I am undertaking 
to do today is to present the considera- 
tions which led me to the point of view 
that the risk was not worth taking. 
After I have finished, it will be a great 
pleasure to me to listen to the consider- 
ations which lead the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to a contrary view. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator will 
recall that during World War II the 
United States made available to Rus- 
sia approximately $11,000,000,000 under 
the lend-lease program, without having 
apparently won the respect of Russia or 
creating any good will on the part of 
Russia toward the United States. After 
the end of hostilities the United States, 
under several programs, made available 
to Russia and her satellite countries 
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approximately $1,600,000,000. Notwith- 
standing this financial aid, which is com- 
parable to some extent with the Mar- 
shall plan, the puppet states refused to 
cooperate, and eventually succumbed to 
the infiltration of communism. 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. It is very interesting 
to note that as late as October of last 
year we were continuing lend-lease ship- 
ments to Russia. 

Mr. CAPEHART. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I presume I should 
have asked this question yesterday of the 
able Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG]. He is not present in the 
Chamber at this time. Possibly the Sen- 
ator from Missouri can answer the ques- 
tion. Why was not Spain made one of 
the participating nations? Why is not 
Spain in this plan? 

Mr. KEM. Spain is certainly a part 
of the economic community of western 
Europe. Since Spain has been excluded, 
the inference would be fair that it is for 
political and not economic reasons. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I see the able Sen- 
ator from New Jersey |Mr. SMITH] in 
the Chamber. I believe he is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Can he tell us why Spain was 
not included in the agreement? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not 
think I can tell the Senator why Spain 
was not included. I do not believe it 
is a wise policy at this time to inject 
that controversial question into the de- 
bate. We did not select the nations 
which joined in the agreement. When 
Secretary Marshall made his now famous 
Harvard speech, he said that we were 
interested in an over-all plan for Europe. 
He included Russia and every other na- 
tion. Spain was not left out. It was 
an over-all suggestion that Europe get 
together and propose a plan whereby she 
could help to bring about her own re- 
covery and get back on a self-sustaining 
basis. Secretary Marshall indicated in 
that suggestion that if such a plan were 
promulgated we would be interested in 
doing what we could to help, within our 
resources. That is where we stopped. 

What happened? The question was 
considered orginally, I believe, by France 
and England. They invited the other 
nations to participate. As I recall, they 
left out Spain. We had nothing to do 
with that. That was their move. Rus- 
sia declined to participate. Russia got 
the satellite countries to decline to par- 
ticipate. The group which did come into 
the plan consisted of the 16 participating 
nations about which we are now talk- 
ing; and subsequently in the develop- 
ment of the plan western Germany, the 
bizonal area, and the French areas of 
western Germany were included. That 
is the way the organization was set up. 
We had nothing to do with the selection 
of the countries; but when they got to- 
gether and made their proposal we at 
once referred the proposal to our experts. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it the Senator’s 


Mr. President, will 


opinion that we are to make a separate 
agreement with Spain to help her? 

Mr. SMITH. We have not considered 
We have 


the Spanish situation at al} 
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neither accepted nor rejected any pro- 
posal in that connection. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri further yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. . 

Mr. CAPEHART. One of the chief 
purposes of the Marshall plan, as I 
gather from the proponents of the bill, 
from the administration, from General 
Marshall, and from the able Senator 
from Michigan, is to help stop commu- 
nism. It seems to me that Spain has 
had a great deal of experience in that 
respect, because she was the one nation 
in Europe which actually stopped it. 
She fought the Communists. She has 
been fighting them for years, and was 
successful in stopping communism. It 
seems to me that we might well profit a 
little from the experience of Spain and 
her ability to stop communism. 

Spain is much closer to Russia than 
we are. She does not seem to be much 
concerned about the communistic threat 
because she was face to face with it many 
years ago, and she handled the situation, 
I presume to her entire satisfaction. I 
cannot understand why Spain is not a 
part of the European recovery plan. I 
think I shall ask the able Senator from 
Michigan, chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, just why Spain is not 
a part of the European bloc. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield to me for a 
little further clarifying answer to this 
question? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to read into 
the Recorp the last paragraph under the 
heading “The participating countries,” 
on page 13 of the committee report, sec- 
tion 8: 

Of all the sovereign states of Europe, Spain 
was the only one which was not extended 
an invitation to attend the Paris conference. 
From an economic point of view Spain might 
be able to make a contribution to such a 


program. On the other hand, due to the 
nature of the Franco regime—— 


Mr. CAPEHART. What is the nature 
of the Franco regime, other than having 
fought communism, which we are asked 
to spend $5,000,000,000 of the American 
taxpayers’ money to do today? 

Mr. SMITH. I did not quite get the 
point. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What is wrong with 
the Franco regime, other than the fact 
that for years it has been fighting com- 
munism, which the Congress is now asked 
to spend $5,000,000,000 of the American 
taxpayer’s money to fight? 

Mr. SMITH. I cannot answer the 
question in detail. We know that there 
has been a great deal of controversy over 
the whole Franco issue, and there has 
been a difference of opinion in high cir- 
cles with regard to it. I shall not try to 
answer that question, because I am un- 
able to do so. However, I should like to 
read the conclusions of the committee 
from its report: 

On the other hand, due to the nature of 
the old Franco regime, and due to the resolu- 
tions adopted at various international con- 
ferences, the CEEC countries at the Paris 
conference did not believe it appropriate or 
consistent with the spirit of such resolutions 
to invite Spain to participate at that time. 
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Obviously it is because of the possible 
international complications, due to the 
facts with which the Senator must be 
familiar, the United Nations. It was not 
thought desirable to inject that contro- 
versy into the recovery plan. 

Whether she eventually takes part in the 
program will depend upon her own willing- 
ness to assume the obligations involved, the 
willingness of the participating countries to 
admit her, and the ability of Spain to con- 
clude a satisfactory bilateral agreement with 
the United States. 


That is the report of the committee on 
the subject. I realize that this is a very 
controversial issue, but I am trying my 
best to answer the Senator’s question 
with regard to the disposition of the 
Spanish problem so far as our committee 
was concerned. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Missouri yield to me for a few clarifying 
questions? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SMITH. In the opening of the 
Senator’s remarks he referred to the so- 
called Truman-Marshall plan. 

Mr. KEM. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. Am TI to understand that 
it is his purpose, by that reference, to 
try to make it appear that this is a Dem- 
ocratic proposal? Am I correct in 
drawing the conclusion that the Senator 
does not agree with the policy of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate? We have tried to study this 
question from a bipartisan standpoint. 
The Senator from Michigan, our chair- 
man, had as much to do with developing 
the plan as did any Member on the Dem- 
ocratic side. I will admit that when I 
was abroad last summer I did my best 
to get facts and figures to see if I could 
in any way implement or strengthen the 
plan, and to determine, as a member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, wheth- 
er or not it was a plan which we should 
adopt. 

Therefore, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator whether he disapproves of a bipar- 
tisan approach to our foreign policy. 
That is my first question. My next ques- 
tion is whether the Senator from Mis- 
souri objects to having this plan con- 
sidered not only a Truman-Marshall 
plan, if you will, but also a Vanden- 
berg-Smith-Hickenlooper-Lodge plan— 
in fact, giving credit to all the other 
members of the committee. We are Re- 
publicans, and we are willing to take 
responsibility for sponsoring this plan, 
as well as to make clear that it is also a 
Democratic move. 

As I have said, I object strongly to 
injecting partisanship into this matter. 
It should be considered from the stand- 
point of America, rather than from the 
standpoint of any political party. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I agree with 
the Senator from New Jersey that par- 
tisan politics should stop at the water’s 
edge. But I also agree with him that 
it is extremely unfortunate that this plan 
should be presented by Democratic par- 
tisans to the American people as the 
product of the Truman administration. 

Just a few days ago the junior Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] referred 
to an address made in his own State, at 
Indianapolis, by the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island {[Mr. McGratH], who also 
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is chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, in which address, according 
to the Senator from Indiana, the Senator 
from Rhode Island presented this plan 
to his hearers as a triumph of the Tru- 
man administration. 

Mr. President, it is either bipartisan or 
it is partisan. Certainly it is not par- 
tisan when being presented to the 
American people and bipartisan when 
being presented to the Republican Mem- 
bers of this body. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I agree 
entirely with the Senator from Missouri, 
and I would be the first one to deplore 
an attempt on either side of the aisle 
to take credit for a plan that ought to 
be a bipartisan American plan, and not 
either a Republican plan or a Demo- 
cratic plan. I think the Senator from 
Missouri is entirely justified in making 
his criticism of an attempt to present the 
plan as solely a Democratic plan. 

But I inquire of the Senator whether 
he now is asking us to take an isolationist 
position and turn our backs entirely on 
the question of European recovery? If 
he is not asking us to do that, I should 
like to know what his position is. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey will 
bear with me, I think as my argument 
develops his questions will be fully an- 
swered, insofar as my own position is 
concerned. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to ask this 
question, then: Do I correctly understand 
that the Senator from Missouri in his 
argument is advocating that we take an 
isolationist position in regard to the situ- 
ation in Europe? I get that impression, 
and I should like to be certain about the 
matter as the Senator’s argument pro- 
ceeds. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, at this point 
I do not wish to take time to answer any 
“Will you stop beating your wife?” ques- 
tions. It would take too long to do that. 

Mr. SMITH. Iregret that the Senator 
construes my question in that way. 

Mr. KEM, I do not wish the Senator 
from New Jersey to hang me on an isola- 
tionist nail or on an internationalist nail. 
I wish to proceed with my own argument 
and to develop the points I have in mind. 

I wish to be courteous to the Senator 
from New Jersey and to all other Sena- 
tors, and I appreciate the careful atten- 
tion the Senator from New Jersey has 
been kind enough to give to what I have 
had to say. If he will bear with me a 
little further, I think his questions will be 
fully answered. 

Mr. SMITH. In line with the Sena- 
tor’s reference to nails, let me point out 
there is a saying that when you are not 
quite sure which way you are going, you 
hang your hat on a hook. Would that 
be a legitimate point to make in this con- 
nection? 

Mr. KEM. If the hook were located 
between the two nails, perhaps it would 


be. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator from Missouri and all other Sena- 
tors are in full accord with the sentiment 
expressed by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey that what we need is'an American 
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policy, not either a Democratic or a Re- 
publican policy. But is it not appropri- 
ate to point out that during the 2% 
years since the cessation of hostilities, we 
have had, not a bipartisan policy, but, 
in reality, the policies formulated by the 
Chief Executive with the aid of his assist- 
ants in the State Department. Through- 
out that 24-year period the Congress of 
the United States has gone along com- 
pletely with those policies, although we 
must confess here—and confessions are 
made every day by Members of this 
body—that those foreign policies have 
not been successful, and that after spend- 
ing more than $20,000,000,000 during that 
2'4-year period in giving aid and encour- 
agement and seeking to build up good will 
in Europe to supplement and support a 
so-called bipartisan policy, the fact is 
that we have not succeeded, but that to- 
day we are facing a more critical and 
acute situation in Europe and elsewhere 
throughout the world, not because of the 
failure of a bipartisan policy, but because 
of the failure of the Truman policy, the 
policy which has been outlined by the 
Democratic administration. 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I have been interested 
in the exchange between the Senator 
from New Jersey and the Senator from 
Missouri concerning the authorship of 
this plan, and also the statements made 
placing blame or credit, as the case may 
be, for the authorship. 

I advance the idea that perhaps this 
body itself had some part in its author- 
ship. About a year ago, when we were 
discussing the matter of loans to Greece 
and Turkey, it was said in this body again 
and again by members of both parties— 
and I believe by the Senator from Mis- 
souri—that this body would not longer 
follow the policy or practice of making 
grants for relief to European countries, 
and if further aid was to be given it 
would be only for the economic rehabili- 
tation of Europe. 

I have always believed that the seeds 
of this program were planted in that 
debate. I believe that the senior Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
said, as did practically every other Sena- 
tor who spoke upon that measure, that 
relief grants must be ended. 

It was not until after that debate, in 
which the idea of rehabilitation was ad- 
vanced, that Mr. Dean Acheson made the 
first speech upon which this program is 
based. In a few weeks it was followed 
by the speech of Mr. Marshall at 
Harvard. 

Without trying to place the authorship 
of this measure upon any particular per- 
son, I assert today that its beginning 
may well be found in the declarations 
made in this body itself during the de- 
bate upon the Greek-Turkish loans. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield to me, to 
permit me to ask a question of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask the 
Senator from New Jersey exactly what 
is this bipartisan policy which he so ably 
espouses? In other words, we are trying 
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to stop communism, according to all the 
explanations which are made; and this 
is said to be a considered risk, with $17,- 
000,090,000 added to the $24,000,000,000 
which we have used for such purposes 
since the end of the Second World War. 

I should like to know just what the 
Senator from New Jersey would be will- 
ing to do; and I should also like to know 
whether the State Department has ever 
said what it will do if we do not stop com- 
munism in this way. Has it named the 
nations that we must currently protect 
for our own ultimate safety, and has it 
said what it intends to-do in the event 
money does not stop communism? Has 
the State Department done that, and is 
the Senator from New Jersey willing to 
do it? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, perhaps 
we approach the problem from different 
angles. 

The whole purpose of the so-called 
Marsnall plan has been to give our aid to 
the resistance to the spirit of commu- 
nism, and also to add our aid to the re- 
habilitation of the countries which have 
gotten back on their feet and have had 
courage again to let the democratic im- 
pulses which they would like to express 
have a chance to get ahead. 

In view of the present situation in Eu- 
rope, with the demoralization, the under- 
nutrition, the balance-of-trade prob- 
lems, and the other economic problems, 
those countries cannot guard their lines 
effectively against the movement which 
has occurred in Czechoslovakia, for in- 
stance, and is threatening to engulf oth- 
er nations from time to time. It is the 
idea of giving a person strength when he 
is sick, of restoring him to health, so 
that he can express his best self in the 
kind of philosophy that he wants to see 
the rest of the world have. It is that 
theory, at least, on which I have been 
working. I cannot speak for my col- 
leagues, but I think that is what is moti- 
vating us in our belief that this is the 
right kind of approach, and that this cal- 
culated risk, as has been said, is worth 
taking to see if we cannot save the situa- 
tion by this route. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I presume—I must 
presume—that we consider the best in- 
terests, if not the safety of the United 
States, to be involved in what we are 
doing. I have been through two wars. 
We were backed into each of the two 
world wars, denying we would fight, and 
utterly unprepared to fight, even as we 
are today. Czechoslovakia has been lost, 
although we supplied that country with 
a large amount of money. The press in- 
dicates this morning that we are ready 
to loan still more money to Czechoslo- 
vakia, after the Communists are in pow- 
er there. Would it not be much better 
to keep separate the feeding of hungry 
people and the rehabilitation of industry, 
putting the feeding of hungry people on 
a charity basis and the rehabilitation 
of industry on a sound business basis, 
and leave the policy of what nations 
we must defend for our own ultimate 
safety to the State Department and 
the President of the United States 
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as the Constitution provides, as Pres- 
ident Monroe did in 1823, when the same 
problem presented itself? Only then it 
was not called communism, it was called 
domination of other and weaker na- 
tions for trade purposes, which is what 
some other nations are now doing, in- 
cluding Russia. Our ultimate safety was 
then threatened by that action, accord- 
ing to President Monroe. The question 
is now as it was then, what areas— 
naming the nations—of the world must 
we currently protect for our own ultimate 
safety. We have never discussed that 
all-important question with the Ameri- 
can people, through the two world wars 
and now the Marshall plan. 

Mr. SMITH. I think, if I understand 
the Senator’s question, we are certainly 
in a sense doing that because the Greek- 
Turkish program was put in that posi- 
tion. We implied that we were going to 
try to hold the fort there. We implied 
in the Austrian-Italian-French interim 
aid that we were holding the fort there 
until we could get a rehabilitation pro- 
gram under way, to the end that those 
countries might continue to resist. I 
think in that sense we certainly have 
indicated certain areas in which we feel 
special help has to be given. But we did 
want to get into the picture, not merely 
the fact that these people were in a sense 
dependent upon us for protection, but 
that we desired all Europe to be strength- 
ened, to the end that the various nations 
might stand on their own feet. That is 
what the Marshall plan does. That is 
why I am supporting it with so much 
eagerness. 

Mr. MALONE. To clarify the utmos- 
phere, let me suggest that we have been 
throwing money throughout the world 
ever since World War I for the same 
purpose. In 1939 we stood in the same 
category with respect to World War II. 
We are now in the same category with 
respect to World War III. I think the 
Senator from New Jersey will admit that. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not quite agree 
with the implications of that statement, 
because I think we have made the mis- 
take in the past of feeling when we were 
called on for relief, that, as our hearts 
were large, we wanted to give relief. It 
was because we could not go on in that 
way, giving relief as much as we wanted 
to, that we said, “It is necessary for 
you who live in Europe to work out 
some program whereby you can become 
self-sustaining again.” That is the 
program with which we are dealing 
now. It is not a relief program. The 
two things are quite different. Unless 
they show progress toward the goals 
which they are setting up for them- 
Selves, we shall cut off this aid, any day. 
It is because we have got it on a progres- 
sive scale, because we have got it on a 
scale that we can watch from day to 
day, on a scale that we can watch to 
see whether it is accomplishing the ap- 
proach toward self-sufficiency, that we 
are going into this plan, to strengthen 
the countries of western Europe, to en- 
able them to withstand the onslaught of 
communism, which is now spreading into 
one country after another. 

Mr. MALONE. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon for asking him to yield for one 
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more question to my distinguished col- 
league from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I submit that, as 
everyone knows, we are now in worse 
condition with Greece than we ever were 
before. Are we quitting or are We going 
ahead? What shall we do if money does 
not stop the encroachments of com- 
munism? Are we ready to go to war? 

Mr. SMITH. It is a very relevant 
question. That is the question we have 
got to face. I do not know. I should 
say we must be prepared to back up what 
we are trying to do; there is no evidence 
that we are not. Let me say to the 
Senator that in the hearings the ques- 
tion was raisgd: Which is going ta cost 
us more in the long run, to take on this 
program, plus the military program, in- 
volving the figures we have before us, 
or to abandon the program entirely, re- 
treat into isolation, and take on a much 
larger budget in order to protect our- 
selves from the impending World War 
It? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I 
deeply resent the implication of isola- 
tionism. When any question is raised of 
our lack of foreign policy, the propa- 
ganda is thrown out and the cry of isola- 
tionism or communism is raised. 

We need a foreign policy. We talk of a 
bipartisan policy. We do not even have 
a foreign policy—it is a hybrid thing, 
on both sides of every question as the 
evidence over the years will show. 

We now defy the largest nation in the 
world beyond our borders—utterly un- 
prepared to back up our words—and 
without at this moment any sensible 
plan to rebuild our military organization, 
spearheaded by an air corps to enforce 
our words. 

Do our own words make sense in deter- 
mining what we will do if we meet with 
opposition and our contributions do not 
stop the opposition? 

Only the State Department can fix the 
foreign policy in regard to the areas and 
nations whose integrity we must cur- 
rently protect for. our own ultimate 
safety—and over a period of 15 years 
they have refused to tell the American 
people and the nations of the world what 
our policy is to be. We need to reestab- 
lish integrity in our own Government. 

We have two reports: one, a report 
from the Congressional Aviation Board, 
the other, a report from the Truman 
Aviation Board. The two reports very 
nearly agree that it will cost $16,800,000,- 
000 to prepare our air corps, to enabie 
us to currently protect any area or na- 
tion which we decide is necessary for 
our ultimate safety. Until we do that 
or get such a program under way, we are 
whistling in the dark. 

What will we do if this situation con- 
tinues? Shall we take a stand—naming 
the areas that we consider as necessary 
to protect for our own ultimate safety— 
or shall we continue to expend our sub- 
stance throughout the world and then 
back up when our hand is called? And 
knowing the possible implications of 
what we are doing shall we continue to 
whistle in the dark, or adopt a definite 
program of rebuilding our military or- 
ganization spearheaded by an air corps 
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that can keep any belligerent nation on 
the ground? The Communists have 
taken over Czechoslovakia. They will 
take over Finland. They may take over 
Italy. What are we prepared to do about 
it? Are we going to let them believe 
again that the United States will not 
fight, so that they may continue to en- 
croach upon the territories of other na- 
tions? Are we going to make our posi- 
tion clear? Are we prepared to appro- 
priate another $17,000,000,000 in order 
to do that? Are we prepared to an- 
nounce a definite foreign policy to our 
people and to the nations of the world? 
That is all I ask. Tell our own people 
the truth. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator will prob- 
ably agree that the cost will be $17,000,- 
000,000 whether we do it this way or not. 

Mr. MALONE. We are not doing any- 
thing now that makes sense. We are 
not preparing to back our play; and, in 
fact, few if any know what the play is. 
No definite policy has even been dis- 
cussed by the State Department or the 
President of the United States. 

Mr.SMITH. I agree with the Senator 
that we must be adequately prepared. I 
have always realized the necessity of 
America’s being strong for any eventu- 
ality. I shall always take that position. 
That still does not to my mind answer 
the question of whether or not we should 
take on this program. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey brought up this 
question himself. He says it is necessary 
to protect Greece, for our own ultimate 
Safety. He is the only supporter of the 
legislation who has ever said we would 
Protect Greece. The State Department 
or the President has never made such a 
statement. Is the Senator fixing the 
foreign policy for the administration, and 
if he is, what would he do in Greece if 
someone calls our hand there? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. Ido not have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wart- 
KINS in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr, LODGE. I should merely like to 
say to my able friend from Nevada, I 
agree with him 100 percent that we ought 
to be in the strongest possible military 
posture. I offered an amendment here 
last year to the appropriation bill to pro- 
vide funds for a 70-group air force. As 
I recall, the Senator from Nevada voted 
with me at that time. 

Mr. MALONE. I shall vote with the 
Senator again, too, if we could fix a for- 
eign policy and get back on that sub- 
ject—but we have no foreign policy. 

Mr. LODGE. I am going to offer it 
again, unless the committee puts the fig- 
ure in. I think we have got to get our 
armed forces up to strength just as 
quickly and as effectively as possible. I 
should like to say to my friend, though, 
that I think something has been accom- 
plished in Greece. It is a slow business, 
but I believe that the American military 
mission has got an idea of what can be 
done as a result of a year’s experience 
there that it did not have before, and I 
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am quite sure that if we had done noth- 
ing we should be much worse off than we 
are today. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. Iyield to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. With .he Senator’s per- 
mission, I should like tc address an in- 
quiry to the very distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey, in the hope that it 
may be of some help to my thinking and 
to the thinking of others. 

Mr. KEM. Very well. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator has spoken 
very feelingly and in my opinion quite 
properly about the need for a bipartisan 
or an American foreign policy. I take 
it that with reference to a part of that 
bipartisan or American foreign policy it 
is being developed on the floor of the 
Senate during the days of this debate, 
but it is only a part of that foreign policy. 
I happen to be only one of many Sen- 
ators who are most sympathetic with the 
problems of the world in which we live. 
We are going to go even further than 
logic indicates we ought to go in sup- 
porting this program. 

But we are not being exactly fair to 
the American people, from my point of 
view, because we ure not able to be ac- 
curate with reference to an adequate 
answer to their questions. When we get 
through we can tell them all there is to 
be known about the Marshall plan, but 
we cannot tell them what will happen 
if the Marshall plan should fail. 

In a colloquy on the floor of the Sen- 
ate recently between the distinguished 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] and the equally distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Bau], the 
senior Senator from Michigan could not 
answer the question propounded as to 
what the administration had in mind 
with reference to that portion of our 
foreign policy which is to be imposed if 
that which we are trying to do here 
should fail. I do not know how we 
can obtain answers to the questions the 
American people are asking, but I think 
it is highly proper that.we raise on the 
floor of the Senate such questions to be 
answered by the Senators who are mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. We must look to them for advice 
and guidance as to what we are to say to 
the American people with reference to 
the line we intend to lay down beyond 
which communism may not go. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. It is perfectly possible 
to lay down a line beyond which we 
would not tolerate military aggression, 
but it is not possible to lay down a line 
regarding the right of a people volun- 
tarily to adopt a political document 
which they do not like. We cannot lay 
down such a line. 

Mr. CAIN. I agree with the Senator 
as to that portion of my remarks. If the 
Senator will permit me to come back to 
the point with respect to which I hope 
the Senator from New Jersey will help 
some of us, namely, the creation of a bi- 
partisan foreign policy, it cannot be a 
complete policy unless the administra- 
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tion is in agreement with the Congress on 
more portions of our foreign policy than 
the so-called Marshall plan. There is a 
genuine feeling, deep down within many 
of us, that we cannot get any knowledge 
as to where we are likely to go in the 
future in terms of military security. Let 
me say to the Senator from New Jersey 
that I shall support the program, but I 
am frightened about it. I have no con- 
viction regarding it except on the basis of 
hope, because the United Nations, which 
presumably was created to keep war from 
devastating the universe in the future as 
it has in the past, has not successfully 
operated. There have been resolutions 
before the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate in recent months intended 
to express the wish and the will of the 
Senate and to direct the President to 
take steps within the United Nations to 
strengthen its collective security provi- 
sions. Those steps have not been taken. 
So, however hopefully we support the 
Marshall plan, there is great cause to be 
frightened because we possess no knowl- 
edge concerning how the free nations 
of the world in military concert with 
each other will stand together or protect 
each other in case of trouble or war. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Ishould like to point out 
to the Senator from Washington that 
since the “snatch” was put on Czecho- 
slovakia, five nations of western Europe 
have gotten together and they appear to 
have arrived at a military understanding, 
which certainly is a very dramatic for- 
ward step when compared with the fail- 
ure of European nations to get together 
in the past. I hope and believe the Sena- 
tor from Washington regards that as an 
encouraging development, because I 
think it is encouraging. 

Mr. CAIN. I read of that develop- 
ment with the greatest possible interest, 
but it is being done, as I understand, by 
nations which have removed themselves 
from the United Nations. What some of 
us are looking for is the exercise of great- 
er strength and leadership by the 
American Government within the United 
Nations. 

Mr. LODGE. I think article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter permits and con- 
templates the creation of regional agree- 
ments. I do not think the agreement of 
which I am speaking is in any way a 
violation of the spirit of the United Na- 
tions. On the contrary, I think it is 
probably an enhancement of it. 

Mr. CAIN. I did not mean to be 
critical of it in that sense; but the United 
States was not a participant, so far as 
I know, in the knowledge of what was 
going on in Europe before it actually 
took place. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the United 
States had a very good idea. 

Mr. MALONE. Mtr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. I want to make myself 
entirely clear once and for all. Iam only 
1 of 96 Members of the Senate. I deeply 
resent any implication that anyone who 
insists on discussing this subject and 
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breaking it down so that it will make 
some sense is either a Communist or an 
isolationist. 

What we should like to do is to go on 
from the point of feeding the hungry 
people, if there are still hungry people. 
This Congress is ready to discuss further 
appropriations for that purpose to the 
extent that our own country can with- 
stand the impact without further infla- 
tion. With their people fed, and our 
foreign policy established, then we are 
ready to discuss the rehabilitation of 
their industrial plants on a business 
basis, which has already been presented 
to the Senate. 

There are 18,000,000 persons in the 
United States today who have been in one 
or both of the world wars. Yet, there 
are those who say that we cannot dis- 
cuss the matter of international policy 
with the American people; that we must 
lead them along as was done in 1914 and 
in 1939, when it was known that we were 
going to war, but denied by our leaders. 
I think we should forthwith discuss the 
pressing questions of foreign policy with 
our experienced men—the leaders of the 
armed services, the Committees on 
Armed Services in both Houses, and with 
the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy—and let the world know 
where we stand and what our policy 
really is. The sum of $16,900,000,000 
now recommended for an adequate air 
corps 4-year program, recommended by 
our own Congressional air corps board 
and concurred in by the President’s air 
corps board, could be adopted forthwith 
and leave enough money to meet the de- 
mand for the rehabilitation of European 
industrial plants on a business basis. 
What this bill provides, and what we 
intend to do—and it ‘vill develop on the 
floor of the Senate after it is in effect— 
is to have our Government refrain from 
giving European governments money 
with which to nationalize existing indus- 
trial plants and to construct new plants 
which will be government-owned. 

As a matter of fact it is well known 
that they have driven more money un- 
derground in their own countries by their 
nationalization and socialization of prop- 
erty plans than is involved in the Mar- 
shall plan. It is well known that they 
have stopped private investors of other 
countries, including our own, from in- 
vesting in Europe because they will not 
safeguard such capital. Spain has sent 
a representative to America to negotiate 
aloan. Spain respects the integrity of 
investments there and wishes to borrow 
money to rehabilitate her industry. That 
procedure makes sense to me; and if the 
16 Marshall-plan countries would turn 
honest and again respect the integrity 
of private investments, in the same man- 
ner as we protect the investments of 
the nationals of such countries, then 
they would not need the Marshall or any 
other plan. 

The question has been raised here as 
to why Spain is not included in the Mar- 
shall plan. Spain protects the integrity 
of private investments, and as a result 
does not need money to be presented 
to her Government as a gift. It proves 
our point that the Marshall-plan coun- 
tries’ own actions make necessary gifts 
of money from our own Government. 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I regret 
if I gave offense by my question to the 
Senator from Missouri in regard to iso- 
lation. All I meant was whether he was 
advocating withdrawing entirely from 
the European scene. 

Mr. MALONE. Tons of propaganda go 
out to that effect every day, and the Sen- 
ator has mentioned it three times, im- 
plying anyone wanting to make some 
sense out of our foreign-policy pro- 
cedure is either a Communist or an isola- 
tionist. It is preposterous and mischie- 
vous, and is not calculated to improve our 
world position or protect our own ulti- 
mate safety. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I shall mere- 
ly postpone my answer to the question. 
I should like to say to the Senator from 
New Jersey that I shall deal with it fully 
later on in the remarks I have to make. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. While we are dis- 
cussing the question of isolationism I 
should like to address an inquiry to my 
friend from New Jersey and ask him 
who it was last year who isolated poor 
little Italy. There were only 10 Members 
of the Senate who voted against ratifica- 
tion of the treaty with Italy, which iso- 
lated Italy by withdrawing American 
troops and by forcing Italy to adopt re- 
strictions whereby its military forces be- 
came so small in number that Italy be- 
came more vulnerable to the expansion 
and the threats of communism. Who 
was guilty of isolationism when this body 
ratified the Italian peace treaty? I ask 
the Senator from New Jersey that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH. I think it is a very fair 
question, and I admit that I voted for 
ratification of the Italian treaty. I also 
admit that I may have made a mistake 
in so doing. I never hesitate to admit it 
if I think there is anything questionable 
that I did in the past. I do it with abso- 
lute sincerity. I am glad the Senator 
asked the question, and I am very glad to 
make that statement. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I certainly wish to 
apologize if anything I said seemed to 
impugn the motives of the Senator from 
New Jersey, for that was far-from my 
mind. But in view of the fact that we 
persistently discuss this so-called ap- 
proach of isolationism, I am sure the 
Senator from New Jersey will agree with 
me that if isolationism has ever been 
exemplified on the floor of the Senate in 
the past year or two, it was on the occa- 
sion when this body did in fact isolate 
Italy. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMITH. I will not go that far, 
although that might have been the effect. 
But I can say for myself that the moment 
I voted to ratify the treaty with Italy, 
I had no intention whatever of isolating 
Italy. I was doing only what I thought 
was in the best interests of the Italian 
people and of peace in Europe. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I know, of course, 
the Senator was sincere, but the result 
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has been an element of isolationism, so 
far as my opinion is concerned. 

Mr. SMITH. We must realize that 
there are changes in conditions every 
day. In propounding my question to the 
Senator from Missouri, all I was trying 
to bring out was whether he thought we 
should withdraw from Europe, or had 
some alternative which he would develop 
in his address. That was the only pur- 
pose of my question. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KNOWLAND in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Missouri yield to the Sena- 
tor from Utah? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Missouri whether he 
regards the policy we had in China, when 
we sent Marshall there, to get the Na- 
tionalists and the Communists together, 
as a bipartisan policy. 

Mr. KEM. I have become very much 
confused by the various labels placed 
on this policy. Apparently when it is 
sent to the Senate for approval, and the 
administration is dangling for Republi- 
can votes, it is presented as a bipartisan 
Policy. When the Chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee goes to In- 
diana and speaks to a Nation-wide au- 
dience of voters, it hecomes the Truman 
policy. Its chameleon-like character is 
very confusing. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator 
yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Was the Potsdam 
agreement the result of a bipartisan 
policy on the part of the United States? 

Mr. KEM. As a Republican I should 
not like to feel I had any responsibility 
for the Potsdam agreement. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is the policy of rep- 
arations with respect to the dismantling 
of necessary plants in Germany, which 
We are now required to help rebuild, a 
bipartisan policy? 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from Missouri 
would like to be excused from any re- 
sponsibility for that portion of the pro- 
gram also. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would the Senator 
say that the ratification of the treaty 
with Italy, which rendered Italy practi- 
cally defenseless, was also the result of 
a bipartisan policy? 

Mr. KEM. The recollection of the 
Senator from Missouri is that he voted 
for the ratification of the treaty with 
Italy because it was brought to the Sen- 
ate with the approval of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Perhaps 
the Senator feels now he made a mis- 
take in doing so. I should like to say 
to the Senator from Utah, however, that 
I voted against the Greek-Turkish so- 
called Truman doctrine, and never from 
the day that vote was cast have I had 
any cause to regret it. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to ask 
the Senator another question. Were the 
decisions made at Yalta the result of a 
bipartisan policy, decisions which gave 
Russia a free hand in Poland, in Man- 
churia, and in certain parts of the east, 
gave her the Kurile Islands, and gave 
her certain other free territory or 
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spheres of influence in the Balkans— 
were they the result of a bipartisan 
policy? 

Mr. KEM. I seem to recall reading in 
the memoirs of Justice Byrnes, who was 
then the Secretary of State, that even 
he was not permitted to be present at 
the time the important agreements of 
the Yalta Conference were reached. If 
the then President of the United States 
was not consulting even with the mem- 
bers of his own Cabinet, particularly the 
member charged with the peculiar re- 
sponsibility of handling our foreign pol- 
icy, hardly can it be said that members of 
the Republican Party have any respon- 
sibility for the very unfortunate deci- 
sions reached on that lamented occasion, 

Mr. WATKINS. Let me make an ob- 
servation, if the Senator will yield fur- 
ther-—— 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Most of the troubles 
we have today grow out of those so- 
called policies adopted years ago. Even 
the necessity, as our friends allege it is, 
for the so-called Marshall plan grows 
out of mistakes and blunders one after 
the other in the course of history dur- 
ing the latter part of the war and since 
the war. In my judgment, none of the 
policies were bipartisan policies. So 
when it is said that our foreign policy 
has been bipartisan, I hope we will be 
accurate and say that only on certain 
occasions is there any right to make to 
the world the assertion that these poli- 
cies were bipartisan. As one Republi- 
can, I disclaim any bipartisanship in the 
policies I have mentioned to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. KEM. In just a moment. I 
should like to check out on these poli- 
cies. Speaking as an American, and not 
as a partisan, I hope I will be believed 
when I say that Potsdam and Yalta are 
two of the blackest pages in American 
history. 

I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to interrupt the Senator’s very 
interesting and erudite discussion, but I 
am interested in his inquiry into the 
bases upon which the European recov- 
ery program rests and the discussion that 
he has provoked. 

I do not believe that we can justify 
or condemn this program merely be- 
cause of some name it bears or because 
of some action which has occurred in the 
past. It seems to me that it is more ap- 
propriate to determine whether or not 
the program is in conformity with what 
we understand to be the traditional and 
fundamental elements of American for- 
eign policy. 

For myself, I suggest that, despite the 
fact that the European recovery program 
has been termed by some an innovation, 
or a new aspect of our foreign policy, it 
might well be considered that it rests 
upon three fundamental and traditional 
principles of American foreign policy. 

The first, I believe, is the mere act of 
providing aid for the needy peoples of 
othcr countries. We have done this tra- 
ditionally and consistently throughout 
the history of this Nation. I recognize 
that there must be limitations upon this 
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practice, but I can think of no group 
which deserves aid more than those na- 
tions which shared in our war sacrifice. 

The second is that referred to so often 
as the principle of self-determination. 
I have not liked the statement that is 
made again and again that this policy is 
directed merely to saying to some nation, 
“You cannot have communism.” I think 
it would be better grounded if we say 
that we will help the 16 participating na- 
tions have the free opportunity to deny 
communism and that we will assist them 
in establishing an economic condition 
which would enable them to make a free 
choice for themselves. We have faith 
that given a free choice they will not 
choose communism. 

If we apply the principle of self-deter- 
mination, we can distinguish between 
actions taken at Yalta and Tehran with 
which we do not agree and the action 
proposed to be taken under the pending 
bill. Ithink we would all agree that cer- 
tain decisions made at Yalta, Tehran, 
and Potsdam violated the principle of 
self-determination in their moral if not 
political abandonment of weak nations 
and are repugnant to us because they 
were not in conformity with the tradi- 
tions of this country. I call to your 
memory that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], in action at San Francisco in the 
framing of the Charter of the United 
Nations and in speeches he has made, 
has emphasized the great principles of 
self-determination and of justice. He 
has said again and again that our foreign 
policy must be based upon principles in 
which the United States believes. 

Finally, I would say that the program 
now presented rests upon the most im- 
portant element of our foreign: policy, 
namely, security. If we consider that 
present conditions in Europe endanger 
or will lead to the endangering of this 
country and its security, then certainly 
it is consistent to take the course of this 
program in the interest of our security. 

I suggest to the very able Senator from 
Missouri, therefore, that in my opinion 
the program presented in the measure 
we consider does rest upon very strong 
fundamental principles of American for- 
eign policy. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I will say to 
the Senator from Kentucky that if he 
can reconcile the views he has just ex- 
pressed with the views expressed by the 
senior Senator from Michigan when pre- 
senting the program I shall be surprised. 
If this is a program for stopping “com- 
munism it certainly is not a program for 
the recognition of the principle of self- 
determination. It cannot be both. If it 
is not a program for stopping commu- 
nism how can it be a program for pre- 
venting world war III, as was suggested 
by the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr. President, in developing my argu- 
ment I had referred to the fact that the 
price level at home is indissolubly con- 
nected with these establishments abroad; 
that the high cost of giving is an impor- 
tant element in the high cost of living. 
Then I was continuing to present the 
proposition that our traditional capital- 
istic economy is threatened by the Tru- 
man-Marshall plan. The-President him- 
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self, in his state of the Union message, 
recognized this need when he said that— 

At least $50,000,000,000 should be invested 
by industry to improve and expand produc- 
tion facilities over the next few years. 


You may wonder, Mr. President, what 
all this has to do with the Trurnan-Mar- 
shall plan. It has this to do with it: If 
this country is to expend $17,000,000,000 
for the recovery of western Europe dur- 
ing the next 4 years, taxes as a result 
must be kept higher than would other- 
wise be necessary, and savings available 
for capital investment will be corre- 
spondingly reduced. Furthermore, vast 
quantities of farm and industrial ma- 
chinery and other capital goods would 
be given to the 16 Marshall-plan coun- 
tries, further weakening our capacity to 
produce. Ex-President Herbert Hoover, 
commenting on this situation, said: 

The greatest danger to all civilization les 
in the possibility that the United States will 
impair its economy by drains which cripple 
its own productivity. Unless this one re- 
maining Gibraltar of economic strength is 
maintained, chaos -will be inevitable. 


Beginning with the New Deal system 
of discouraging savings, soaking the rich, 
and spending ourselves into prosperity, 
this Nation for the last 15 years has been 
following a policy of “eating our seed 
corn.” The Truman-Marshall plan is 
simply an extension of these policies on 
an international scale. Will it lead us to 
the ultimate downfall of our present 
economy? 

The United States would do well to 
study the experience of Great Britain. 
British economists generally agree that 
the reasons for the economic downfall of 
their country have been primarily (1) 
that British industrialists failed to plow 
back enough of their profits into plant 
expansion and modernization, and (2) 
that the confiscatory income-tax policy 
Britain has followed since World War I 
drained away the sources of new capital. 

America simply cannot afford to post- 
pone her own capital development in 
order to finance Europe’s present social- 
istic practices and policies for another 
4 years. I voted, Mr. President, for the 
interim-aid bill last December. I can- 
not go along with this vast program for 
internal improvement in 16 countries of 
western Europe. 

If we postpone our own capital develop- 
ment American industrial progress will 
go down and out and we will join the 
poverty-stricken nations of Europe on the 
road to socialism and industrial chaos. 
But there will not then be a benevolent 
America to which we can appeal for aid. 
D. THE WELFARE OF THE PEOPLE SHOULD BE OUR 

FIRST CONCERN 

Mr. President, it is sometimes helpful 
to get back to bedrock principles, and 
from there to take our bearings. There 
is written on the great seal of the State 
of Missouri the quotation, “Salus Populi 
suprema lex esto”—let the welfare of the 
people be the supreme law. It is hardly 
necessary to refer in this presence to the 
basic principle that the welfare of our 
own people—that is, the welfare of the 
people of the United States, and not the 
people of any foreign land across the 
sea—should be the first concern of the 
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Congress of the United States. The emo- 
tional interest exhibited in some quarters 
today in favor of distributing among the 
peoples of foreign lands the wealth ac- 
cumulated in this country by many gen- 
erations of thrifty and frugal-minded 
people appears to be one of those strange 
emotional manias, or moral epidemics, 
which have excited the minds of men 
from time to time at various periods in 
the world’s history. There is an interest- 
ing book on this subject in the Library 
of Congress. It is written, strangely 
enough, by an Englishman, L. C. Mackey. 
It is entitled, “Extraordinary Popular 
Delusions and the Madness of Crowds.” 
The author says: 


In reading the history of nations, we find 
that, like individuals, they have their whims 
and their peculiarities; their seasons of ex- 
citement and recklessness, when they care 
not what they do. We find that whole com- 
munities suddenly fix their minds upon one 
object, and go mad in its pursuit; that mil- 
lions of people become simultaneously im- 
pressed with one delusion, and run after it, 
till their attention is caught by some new 
folly more captivating than the first (preface, 
p. xix). 

. * zs . 7 

Every age has its peculiar folly; some 
scheme, project, or phantasy into which it 
plunges, spurred on either by the love of gain, 
the necessity of excitement, or the mere force 
of limitation. Failing in these, it has some 
madness, to which it is goaded by political 
or religious causes, or both combined. 
Every one of these causes influenced the 
Crusades, and conspired to render them the 
most extraordinary instance upon record of 
the extent to which popular enthusiasm can 
be carried (p. 354). 

> * ” s * 

If two or three persons can only be found 
to take the lead in any absurdity, however 
great, there is sure to be plenty of imitators. 
Like sheep in a field, if one clears the stile, 
the rest will follow (p. 613). 


This interesting book, originally pub- 
lished in 1841, was reprinted in America 
in the year 1932 and published by L. C. 
Page & Co., of Boston. For this Ameri- 
can edition a special preface was writ- 
ten by a distinguished American, who 
recently appeared as a witness before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
the Honorable Bernard M. Baruch. In 
reading Mr. Baruch’s testimony before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
one.cannot help wondering whether, in 
testifying in 1948, he forgot what he had 
written in 1932. In the latter year, in 
the preface to the book, Mr. Baruch 
wrote: 


All economic movements, by their very na- 
ture, are motivated by crowd psychology. 
Graphs and business ratios are, of course, 
indispensable in our groping efforts to find 
dependable rules to guide us in our present 
world of alarms. Yet I never see a brilliant 
economic thesis expounding as though they 
were geometrical theorems, the mathematics 
of price movements, that I do not recall 
Schiller’s dictum: “Anyone taken as an in- 
dividual is tolerably sensible and reason- 
able—as a member of a crowd, he at once be- 
comes a blockhead,” or Napoleon’s maxim 
about military masses: “In war the moral is 
to the physical as 3 to 1.” Without due rec- 
ognition of crowd thinking (which often 
seems crowd madness) our theories of eco- 
nomics leave much to be desired. It is a 
force wholly impalpable—perhaps little ame- 
nable to analysis and less to guidance— 
and yet, knowledge of it is necessary to 
right judgments on passing events. 
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The migration of some types of birds; the 
incredible mass performance of the whole 
species of ocean eels; the prehistoric tribal 
human eruptions from central Asia; the 
Crusades; the medieval dance crazes; or, 
getting closer to economics, the Mississippi 
and South Sea Bubbles; Tulip Craze; and 
(are we too close to add?) the Florida boom 
and the 1929 market madness in America 
and its sequences in 1930 and 1931—all these 
are phenomena of mass action under impul- 
sions and controls which no science has ex- 
plored. They have power unexpectedly to 
affect any static condition or so-called nor- 
mal trend. For that reason, they have place 
in the considerations of thoughtful stu- 
dents of world economic conditions. 

Although there be no scientific cure, yet, 
as in all primitive, unknown (and therefore 
diabolic) spells, there may be potent incan- 
tations.. I have always thought that if, in 
the lamentable era of the new economics, 
culminating in 1929, even in the very pres- 
ence of dizzily spiraling prices, we had all 
continuously repeated “two and two still 
make four,” much of the evil might have 
been averted. Similarly, even in the gen- 
eral moment of gloom in which this fore- 
word is written, when many begin to wonder 
if declines will never halt, the appropriate 
abracadabra may be, “They always did” 
(preface, p. xiv). ' 


So, Mr. President, Mr. Baruch has put 
on warning to keep in mind that two and 
two always make four. 

It may be worth noting that what is 
perhaps the strangest and most foolish 
of all these exhibitions of social phe- 
nomena, the Children’s Crusade of the 
Middle Ages, was conducted under the 
guidance of the highest authorities of 
the church, and with the approval of 
what would otherwise be regarded as the 
wisest minds of Christendom. 

Now, Mr. President, let us look calmly 
and dispassionately, bearing in mind 
that two and two make four, at some 
of the probable effects of the Marshall 
plan, not on the people of Europe, but 
on certain classes and groups of our own 
people. 

1, FARMERS 


During the recent war years American 
farmers were urged to produce more and 
more as their contribution to the war 
effort. With an acute shortage of labor 
and machinery handicapping them, our 
farm men and women did a remarkable 
job of feeding our factory workers here 
at home and our soldiers and allies 
abroad. After the shooting war was 
over, this country continued to supply 
large amounts of foodstuffs to the rest 
of the world, and the farmer was urged 
to keép production high. 

One of the effects of this high-produc- 
tion policy has been the placing of a 
tremendous burden on our soil. It has 
been estimated that if such a policy were 
continued for the next 5 years, from 
ten to twelve million acres of soil would 
be threatened with permanent loss of 
fertility. Too much has already been 
taken from the soil and too little returned 
to it. The bottom of -America’s food- 
basket is growing thin. Despite this 
condition, vast amounts of fertilizer 
would be given to European countries 
under the Truman-Marshall plan to 
build up their land while our farmers 
here at home are often unable to get 
fertilizer at all. 
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A. M. Pritchett, of Pacific, Mo., has put 
it this way: 

One of the major problems facing our 
country today is high prices, and the only 
thing that can bring them down is more 
production, and we farmers cannot increase 
production with poor land. 


Both our Government and our farmers 
have long struggled with the problem of 
soilerosion. Erosion has already ruined, 
or badly damaged, 282,000,000 acres of 
our land, or approximately the total com- 
bined acreage of the six States of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, and Illinois, and 770,000,000 acres 
more of our land has eroded to some ex- 
tent. Expressing the same idea another 
way, one-fifth of the original tillable land 
of the United States has been ruined 
and one-third of that remaining has been 
badly damaged. Further, it is estimated 
that 500,000 acres are being allowed to 
go to ruin each year. Ninety percent of 
the farm land subject to erosion is still 
without adequate protection. 

In fact, despite relatively high farm 
incomes, at least some farmers are find- 
ing it more profitable to move to metro- 
politan areas and seek employment 
there. Since 1940, 2,500,000 families 
have left the farm areas of the United 
States. For instance, in Missouri, since 
1940 there has been a definite migration 
of farm people, producers on the land, 
to the cities from 95 rural counties out 
of a total of 114 counties. My native 
county, Macon County, Mo., suffered a 
loss of 24 percent of its population during 
the past 7 years. This experience was 
by no means unique. Maries County in 
central Missouri showed a decrease in 
population of 28 percent of its residents 
in the same 7-year period since 1940. 
Most central and northern Missouri agri- 
cultural counties dropped in population. 
Knox County had a loss of 18 percent; 
Gentry County, 22 percent; Daviess 
County, 22 percent; Reynolds County in 
the Ozarks, 20 percent; Worth County. 
21 percent. 

I invite the attention of any Members 
of Congress who are interested in Ameri- 
can fertilizer for the valleys of the 
Yangtze, the Danube, the Oder, the 
Rhine, or the Thames, to these figures. 
The good earth of America seems to be 
yearning for food as well as the good 
earth of China. 

The most important factor in this 
movement has been the progressive de- 
cline in the fertility of the soil remaining 
for cultivation. 

The need for a comprehensive and 
well-planned flood-control program in 
the Missouri Valley region was accentu- 
ated by the disastrous floods last spring, 
with resulting smaller grain crops than 
would otherwise have been harvested. 
Several flood-control plans have been 
advocated by some as a desirable method 
of solving this problem. One thing all 
the plans have in common. They all 
will cost a great deal of money. We 
should be, we must be, impressed with 
the fact that there are problems here at 
home pressing for our attention. They 
require immediate attention if we are 
to remain strong and continue as the 
bulwark of democracy. The United 
States, as the last barrier in the path 
of totalitarianism, cannot afford to 
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weaken herself by huge additional grants 
of foreign aid to the point where we will 
be as vulnerable to communism as those 
we are seeking to aid. 

Of particular interest to farmers is 
the fact there are still 1,517,000 miles of 
dirt roads in the United States. The job 
of pulling this country out of the mud 
has only begun. Most farmers, at one 
time or another, have had the experi- 
ence of pleading and arguing with their 
local county courts or boards of commis- 
sioners in order to have a littie gravel 
applied to their roads. 

If, instead of pouring $24,000,000,000 
into “operation rat hole” since the 
end of the war, we had applied it to 
a solution of these problems confront- 
ing our farmers, we could have limed, 
fertilized, and terraced every acre of 
good farm land in the United States, 
paid for the Pick-Sloan Mississippi Val- 
ley flood-control plan, and still would 
have had ample funds to gravel every 
dirt road in the United States ane build 
7,000 miles of two-laned concrete high- 
ways. 

If, instead of throwing a good $17,- 
000,000,000 away on the Truman-Mar- 
shall plan, we applied it to these prob- 
lems, we still could make all the im- 
provements in our soil I have just de- 
scribed, and still gravel every mile of 
dirt road in the country. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wonder 
whether the Senator from Missouri will 
yield at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cain 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Missouri yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I have followed the Sen- 
ator’s discussion and argument very 
carefully and very closely. When he 
speaks of $17,000,000,000 as the pos- 
sible cost in connection with the recov- 
ery program and the rehabilitation of 
the European countries, I cannot help 
but think first in terms of the devasta- 
tion which followed in the wake of war, 
and of the disheartened people and of 
the broker and chaotic economic con- 
ditions which must exist in those na- 
tions. I can only look back in my own 
memory to 1918, when I was in Europe 
in the First World War; and that gives 
me something of a bird’s-eye view of 
what the devastation of World War II 
must have been in those countries, as 
well as in the morale of their people. 

When we speak in terms of the money 
necessary for recovery and rehabilita- 
tion—and today in connection with this 
particular act we are speaking of $5,- 
300,000,000; and Senators also refer to 
the possibility, in view of the present 
situation, of a further $17,000,000,000— 
would not it be a great deal better if 
we were to appropriate today the neces- 
sary funds to try to encourage the re- 
birth of the people of those 16 countries, 
in order that they might have the heart 
and courage to resist the constant threat 
of the encroachment upon them of the 
communistic philosophy or ideology of 
another nation? If we could thus re- 
sist, through the efforts of the peoples 
of those countries, the encroachment of 
the so-called communistic philosophy, it 
might be a great deal cheaper to do 
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that rather than to fight all the coun- 
tries of Europe completely under the 
domination of a communistic philos- 
ophy of government. In that event all 
the resources and energies of those peo- 
ples would be combined in the effort to 
build a military machine to resist, which 
the United States would have to spend 
billions upon billions of dollars, as they 
came at us with mechanically controlled 
missiles of destruction, such as we know 
there is a possibility of, in connection 
with the atomic bomb, to say nothing 
about the planes which today can travel 
faster than sound itself. 

What would the Senator and I and 
our children and grandchildren be sub- 
jected to if we were to permit the coun- 
tries of Europe and their peoples to be 
placed under that communistic phi- 
losophy? 

So I cannot help but ask which would 
be better: Either to try to encourage the 
people of the 16 nations to preserve their 
freédom, or to let them become a part of 
the economy of Russia, and then find the 
United States compelled at a later time 
to fight Russia? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I am glad 
the Senator has asked that question. He 
and I have the same objective in regard 
to the United States of America. How- 
ever, apparently he thinks the Marshall 
plan is the best way to proceed in an 
attempt to attain the objective. Appar- 
ently he is more concerned with economic 
conditions abroad than he is with eco- 
nomic conditions in the United States. 
However, I think our first consideration 
should be conditions here at home. As 
Washington and Lincoln have told us, I 
think that if we are strong at home, we 
shall not be attacked from abroad. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wonder 
whether the Senator from Missouri will 
yield for a further brief comment. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I shall be 
glad to yield for a brief question. I pre- 
fer not to yield at this point in order to 
permit the Senator to present an exten- 
sive exposition of his views. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, would the 
Senator care to yield in order to permit 
me to make a brief comment? 

Mr. KEM. I prefer to yield for a ques- 
tion only, if the Senator does not mind. 

Mr. THYE. My question will have to 
be framed in this manner: I have noticed 
that when in our own country we suffer 
devastation from floods, forest fires, or 
hail storms, the people of neighboring 
States and communities immediately 
take steps to assist in the recovery of the 
community which has thus been afflicted. 
We have found that to be highly profit- 
able. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, let me ask 
the Senator what his question is. 

Mr. THYE. Iam afraid I have had to 
broaden my question somewhat. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I prefer not 
to yield at this point. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to conclude stating 
my thought? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield for a 
question, if the Senator has a question. 

Mr. THYE. Recovery in the European 
countries will eventually be to the Sena- 
tor’s benefit and my benefit and the ben- 
efit of our country; because we cannot 
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help but do business with some other 
countries—— 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, is the Sen- 
ator asking me that, as a question? 

Mr. THYE. Icould ask the Senator to 
answer that question. 

Mr. KEM. Is that the Senator’s ques- 
tion? 

Mr. THYE. I-shall ask this question: 
What would the Senator do today with 
500,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat if 
there was no European market for it? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I expect to 
deal with that question. 

I consider the Marshall plan the most 
gigantic dumping scheme in all history. 
I think I have already said that if any 
American producer chooses to think we 
can in the end gain any economic ad- 
vantage for the United States by giving 
away our goods all over the world, he is 
welcome to that view. I hold the view— 
and I have expounded it at considerable 
length—that that is unsound economics, 
unsound politics, unsound Americanism. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to ask 
the able Senator a question. Perhaps he 
can enlighten me regarding it. I am not 
certain when communism became a 
threat to the present administration. 
The Russians were our allies during the 
war. When did General Marshall and 
President Truman and all our leadership 
decide that communism is a threat? I 
remember when, as a Senator on this 
floor, one was almost considered a traitor 
if he said anything against communism. 
I remember when Russia was a great 
nation, supposedly, in the view of the ad- 
ministration; and the Russians were a 
part and parcel of the United Nations, 
and they wanted to help establish the 
United Nations in a world of peace, and 
they were considered to be fine, upright, 
great people; and many Americans went 
to Russia, and later, upon their return 
to this country, wrote books praising the 
Russians. 

When did they become the threat 
which the able Senator from Minnesota 
mentioned a moment ago, and which 
other Senators have mentioned from time 
to time on the floor of the Senate? Did 
any one thing happen to change the 
minds of those who are responsible for 
this so-called bipartisan policy? If so, 
when did it happen? 

So far as I am concerned, they were 
always a threat. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, that is a 
very difficult thing to determine. As I 
understand, Mr. Roosevelt was soliciting 
their cooperation at Yalta. Mr. Truman 
made some very remarkable concessions 
to them at Potsdam. It must have been 
sometime after those two points in his- 
tory that the change occurred. Just 
when it occurred, I am unable to say. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, let 
me say that I have always been opposed 
to them; but much of our leadership and 
many of our people have been opposed 
to them only in the last few months. It 
would help my thinking on this whole 
subject if someone would tell me what 
happened, and when it happened, to 
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cause those wh> were supposedly sympa- 
thetic, not with communism, but with 
what Russia as a nation was trying to 
do, to change their minds. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, that is a 
very interesting and very pertinent point. 
But my opportunities for observation in 
the councils of administration have not 
been sufficient to enable me to answer 
the question. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
L1aMs in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. JENNER. Pursuing that line of 
thought a little further, is it not a fact 
that the very man for whom ERP is 
named was sent to China to try to con- 
vince General Chiang Kai-shek to take 
Communists into his government, just 
before General Marshall came back and 
laid the egg that became the Marshall 
plan? 

Mr. KEM. Perhapsso. I do not sup- 
pose that even the most ardent pro- 
ponents of the Marshall plan would say 
that that celebrated mission to China 
Was a great success. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JENNER. The Senator reads the 
history books. Do they not say that 
the man after whom ERP is named has 
been either Chief of Staff or Secretary 
of State through all the misadventures 
of our foreign policy, including the con- 
ferences at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam, 
and all the meetings of the foreign min- 
isters since the meetings began? 

Mr. KEM. Certainly he has been an 
active participant in the councils of the 
administration, insofar as there were any 
councils. 

Mr. JENNER. That satisfies me. 

2. SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I am not 
discussing any group of foreign citizens. 
The next subject to which I invite the 
attention of the Senate relates to the 
schools and the school teachers of 
America. 

Another problem confronting this 
country today and which during the 
years ahead will become increasingly 
serious, is the critical condition of our 
public-school system. Our children’s 
educations are in jeopardy as a result 
of shortages in teachers, classrooms, and 
equipment. 

During recent years, 350,000 instruc- 
tors left the public schools to take up 
positions in other more lucrative fields 
of employment. These were in addi- 
tion to those teachers who ordinarily 
leave for various causes. In order to 
replace those leaving, schools often 
were forced to accept individuals with 
less than the standard training required 
and who held only emergency teacher’s 
certificates. But still the shortage ex- 
isted. It became necessary to eliminate 
50,000 teaching positions, placing addi- 
tional burdens of instruction on the 
available instructors, and to drastically 
curtail curricula. 
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Today, despite limited improvements 
in some areas, there are still 102,000 in- 
structors in our public schools holding 
only emergency certificates. These in- 
Gividuals certainly should be replaced 


by teachers possessing at least mini- . 


mum qualifications for such responsible 
positions. 

The National Education Association 
has estimated that at least 50,000 Amer- 
ican children are being deprived of 
schooling this year as a direct result of 
the teacher shortage, while at least 
2,000,000 more are receiving substand- 
ard, inadequate instruction. Instructors 
today have a year’s less training on the 
average than teachers in 1939. The situ- 
ation is particularly acute on the rural 
elementary level, since intense competi- 
tion for good teachers has left the schools 
in the poorer rural areas with the left- 
overs, and often with no instructors at 
all. 

In coming years, this problem will 
loom even larger as the war babies reach 
schoolage. The last 7 years has seen the 
birth of 5,000,000 babies over and above 
the prewar rate. It is readily apparent 
that unless the capacity of our grade 
schools is increased soon, millions of our 
children will receive inadequate educa- 
tions, if any at all. Already, kinder- 
gartens are turning away applicants by 
the thousands. Enrollments in the ele- 
mentary schools a:one have already in- 
creased by 500,000 since the 1946-47 
school year. In all, we must prepare for 
some 33,000,000 kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, and high-school students in 1950. 
The capacity of our present system is 
28,000,000. 

Benjamin Fine, of the New York Times, 
has estimated that 500,000 additional 
well-trained teachers will be needed 
within the next 5 years to insure ade- 
quate instruction for our children. 

Knowledge of future requirements in 
the way of teachers is one thing. Find- 
ing capable individuals to fill the posi- 
tions is another. The fact of the matter 
is we do not know just where well-trained 
instructors may be found to fill present 
and future requirements. Twenty-five 
years ago, 22 percent of all college stu- 
dents were in teachers’ colleges or normal 
schools. Today about 7 percent are 
training to be teachers. Men enter the 
teaching profession today only as a last 
resort. At the present time, only 15 per- 
cent of the public-school teachers are 
men. Educational authorities assert 
that there should be practically an even 
balance between male and female in- 
structors. 

What are the reasons behind this mass 
desertion of the teachers’ profession and 
the disinclination of our young people to 
prepare for teaching careers? One of 
the principal factors is the remuneration 
that an instructor can expect to receive. 
This year, the average salary of a public- 
school teacher in the United States was 
$2,550 or about $49 per week. This rep- 
resents a substantial gain over the aver- 
age salary of $1,924 or $37 per week of 
2 years ago, but inflation has largely nul- 
lified the gains. What is left after in- 
come taxes of a teacher’s average salary 
is worth only $1,438 in 1935-39 dollars, 
which is approximately the average sal- 
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ary of that time. Now it can hardly be 
expected that a career offering such 
financial prospects would appeal to our 
more capable students. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point for a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WatT- 
KINS in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. The able Senator from 
Missouri mentioned the income tax that 
teachers are required to pay. The Sen- 
ator appeared before the Committee on 
Finance and made a very strong argu- 
ment in favor of certain income-tax ex- 
emptions for teachers. However, in 
looking for the amendment, the com- 
mittee found that none had been sub- 
mitted by the Senator. I was wonder- 
ing whether or not he forgot about it, 
or whether he intended to offer an 
amendment before the committee, or 
whether he expected to offer the amend- 
ment on the floor. 

Mr. KEM. I may say to the Senator 
from Illinois that the amendment, to- 
gether with the earned-income amend- 
ment which I presented to the Senator’s 
committee at the same time, was re- 
quested by me from the legislative coun- 
sel. They were somewhat delayed in its 
preparation, but I received the amend- 
ments 2 or 3 days ago. They are now on 
my desk. They have been copied, and I 
have in mind filing copies with the com- 
mittee and sendirg copies to each of the 
able members of the Senate Finance 
Committee. I appreciate very much the 
Senator’s reference to the amendment 
and his interest in it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I merely desired to ob- 
tain information on the subject, because 
the Committee on Finance recalled very 
well the statement that the Senator 
made before us. When we began to look 
for amendments to carry cut the sugges- 
tions made by the Senator, we found 
nothing had been filed with the commit- 
tee. That is the reason I made the in- 
quiry. 

Mr. KEM. The amendment has been 
prepared. If the Senator desires to have 
it this afternoon, if he will call my office 
it will be sent to his office. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; Ido not care to have 
it this afternoon, but I was interested in 
it. The Senator spent considerable time 
before our committee, explaining why he 
thought teachers should have certain 
income-tax exemptions. It was a very 
forceful argument. I was merely won- 
dering whether or not he had forgot- 
ten it. Apparently he has not. 

Mr. KEM. I appreciated the courte- 
ous consideration given me by the Fi- 
nance Committee. I shall forward the 
amendment to them. I regret the delay. 

As I was saying, in addition to the 
shortage of instructors, our school build- 
ings and equipment are in dire need of 
repair, replacement, and expansion, and 
school buildings are overcrowded and in- 
adequately equipped. There is a de- 
plorable lack of textbooks. 

It has been estimated that $5,000,000,- 
000 needs to be spent immediately to put 
our educational plant in good condition. 
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In my home State of Missouri, of which 
I have more knowledge than of any 
other State, the estimated average salary 
of public-school instructors is $2,000 an- 
nually, or $38 per week. Of the 23,400 
public-school instructors, 2,300 still hold 
emergency teachers’ certificates. One 
thousand additional teachers are vitally 
needed. To provide adequate buildings 
and equipment would require an expend- 
iture of $50,000,000. 

If the Senate will pardon me for re- 
ferring to conditions in my own State, 
I should like to invite attention to what 
has been written regarding the condi- 
tions in a particular district in a county 
not far from my home. 

As a concrete example, in school dis- 
trict No. 71, Clay County, Mo., 212 pupils 
are attending school in a dilapidated 
frame building built 26 years ago to ac- 
commodate less than 100 pupils, and 
which has been condemned by the State 
board of health and the fire department. 
There are no recreational or athletic 
facilities available. 

Residents of the district have written 
me a statement from which I should like 
to quote one sentence: 

It seems inconceivable that we should ex- 
pend billions of dollars in attempting to bet- 
ter the conditions of the rest of the world 
while our own children are denied decent 
facilities for attaining an education. 


What does all this mean to the ones af- 
fected most—the more than 25,000,000 
children in our public schools? It means, 
first, that we are letting them down. 
They are not being given the decent edu- 


cational experience commensurate with 
the demands of present-day society. 

Further, it is recognized that our public 
schools form the base of our democratic 
way of life. The American voters of the 
future are growing up with inadequate 
knowledge of American political, social, 
and economic ideals and institutions. 
The public schools have been termed the 
“great leveling force in our democracy.” 
Today many parents, aware of the poor 
quality of instruction offered in our pub- 
lic schools, are sending Junior and Mary 
to private institutions. 

Finally great inequality in educational 
opportunity exists within our own coun- 
try. Boys and girls in rural areas do not 
have the opportunity to learn what chil- 
dren in other sections do. This discrimi- 
nation against many of our people is con- 
trary to our professed democratic ideals. 

This country has already contributed 
to foreign countries since the end of the 
war the sum of $24,781,043,144, which 
amounts to a sum of $27,300 for every 
classroom teacher, principal, and super- 
visor in our public, elementary, and sec- 
ondary schools. It is proposed that we 
give an additional $19,258 per instructor 
under the Marshall plan. If we applied 
to the rehabilitation of our own public- 
school system the $17,000,000,000 called 
for under the Marshall plan, we could put 
our schools in decent condition and at 
the same time the average salary of our 
instructors could be increased from the 
present $2,550 annually to nearly $4,000 
for the next 10 years. 
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3. CHILDREN 


While we are speaking about schools I 
should like to say something regarding a 
group which has always been the first 
concern of Americans, namely, our 
children. 

The American people have been ex- 
posed to barrages of propaganda con- 
cerning the ill-fed, poorly clothed, un- 
healthy children abroad. It seems per- 
tinent to point out that many of our own 
children are in dire need of attention. 
All surveys point to the need for better 
food for the children of the United 
States. This condition has existed for 
no short period. General Hershey, war- 
time director of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, estimated that 40 percent to 60 per- 
cent of the 5,000,000 selective-service re- 
jects were, in part, due to malnutrition. 

The 21,000,000 babies born during the 
war period—5,000,000 more than were 
estimated for that period—have placed 
grossly increased demands upon our 
schools, housing facilities, playgrounds, 
and health, medical and welfare services. 
More children’s food and clothing must 
be provided. 

Children’s bureaus tell us that 20,000,- 
000 of our children have dental defects; 
4,000,000 have physical defects; 1,000,000 
have hearing trouble; and thousands 
have serious illnesses. 

The health picture in rural areas is 
particularly discouraging. Dr. G. F. 
Moench, of Hillsdale, Mich., child health 
expert, in a recent address before the Na- 
tional Conference on Rural Health, de- 
scribed the rural health situation as 
sadly dismal. Pointing out that the fu- 
ture security of the Nation depended 
upon healthy, educated, trained, and 
emotionally stable children, Dr. Moench 
said there are “40,000,000 people in the 
United States, mostly rural, who do not 
even have a local health department: and 
many communities do not have physi- 
cians, nurses, hospitals, or laboratories or 
X-ray services.” 

Furthermore, it must be kept in mind 
that many of our war babies were forced 
to spend the first few years of their lives 
around Armycamps. Their fathers went 
overseas and not a few failed to return. 
Their mothers ofttimes had to work. All 
of these factors led to early emotional 
upsets which will in many cases require 
special treatment to cure. Thus, if a 
future generation is not to be stunted 
physically and mentally, action needs to 
be taken, and now, before we give away 
additional large sums of our wealth to 
foreign countries, with doubtful results. 

Before we give away additional large 
sums of our wealth to foreign countries 
as a calculated risk, would it not be 
better first to study the home front and 
see what must be done to insure that our 
Nation, as individuals, shall be strong 
and healthy and equipped to meet what- 
ever the future may hold for them? 

4. AGED AND NEEDY PERSONS 


Mr. President, the next group of per- 
sons in this country to which I wish to 
invite attention is the group of aged and 
needy persons. 

Today there are more than 2,195,806 
recipients of old-age assistance in this 
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country. . While the United States has 
sent abroad, since the end of the war, 
more than $24,000,000,000 in gifts to 
alleviate suffering ‘here, little attention 
has been given to the sad plight of our 
aged here at home. We should not for- 
get that these people of advanced years 
are those same individuals who made 
heavy investments in raising children. 

It is shameful, but true, that our old 
people are being neglected today. Many 
live in abject poverty. In a period of 
inflated living costs, many of these old 
citizens must huddle in shambles of 
houses and eke out an existence on such 
starchy foods as rice and macaroni, be- 
cause they cannot afford anything else. 
Oscar R. Ewing, Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, recently 
stated: 

Due to the decline in purchasing power, 
people on welfare in many States are suf- 
fering from slow starvation. 


Thousands of our aged who are un- 
able to provide for themselves are crowd- 
ed into mental institutions where they 
are not fit or necessary patients, since 
they are merely childish and incapable of 
their own direction. Costly mental hos- 
pitalization is thus wasted. The condi- 
tions in many of our almshouses are a 
disgrace to a nation, which some say, 
must give away its surplus wealth to for- 
eign countries to retain prosperity. It 
has been facetiously suggested that our 
old people move to foreign countries to 
share in old-age securities and disability 
benefits made available there by funds 
from the United States Treasury. 

This situation may be expected to be- 
come more acute as the years go by. 
Each year those over 65 years old form 
a larger part of our population. Modern 
medical science has extended the life ex- 
pectancies of our people. In 1945 there 
were 9,920,000 people over 65 years of 
age. Py 1970 it is estimated the num- 
ber will be 16,000,000. These neglected 
members of our society are often forced 
to turn in desperation to political dema- 
gogs for solace. But while some of 
them would welcome such a plan as was 
advanced by Dr. Townsend, calling for 
$200 a month for all over 60, and some 
lured away by promise of ham and eggs 
once a week, most of them would be 
content with $75 a month. 

Let us examine the extent of the as- 
sistance given to these people at pres- 
ent: At the end of 1946, old-age assist- 
ance payments for the United States— 
an over-all average—was $32.15 a month 
per recipient. This figure includes both 
Federal and State aid, but it should be 
remembered this is an average figure. 
Many get around $10 to $15 a month in 
some States, and are expected to live on 
such amounts. 

The United States Federal Govern- 
ment in 1946 paid to each of its 3,140,819 
old-age pensioners, dependent children, 
and the blind, an average of $12.75 a 
month. The British Government, by 
comparison, spends nearly $33 a month 
per needy person on relief. I repeat those 
figures. The United States Government’s 
payment to needy persons is $12.55 a 
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month. The British Government pay- 
ments to needy persons is $33 a month. 
Our gifts to Great Britain in recent years 
have been approximately $1,500,000,000 
per annum. Approximately one-third of 
the money of the American taxpayers 
to go out under the Marshall plan will go 
to England. For how long will the peo- 
ple of the United States be willing to 
give billions of hard-earned American 
dollars, earned under our system of free 
enterprise, to the British Socialist Gov- 
ernment so that it can pay larger bene- 
fits to the old people there than we are 
paying to our old people? 
5. PUBLIC WORKS 

I now wish to say something about pub- 
lic works in our own country. The Mar- 
shai plan is a scheme for aiding 16 gov- 
ernments in western Europe. Let us look 
at the plans for public improvements in 
our own country. 

It was recently estimated that State 
and local units of government alone have 
a backlog of $75,000,000,000 needed pub- 
lic works demanding attention within 
the next few years. That does not in- 
clude Federal public works. It refers to 
State and local units. For instance, it 
is estimated that $43,000,000,000 needs 
to be spent on highways alone. It has 
been revealed by official surveys that ap- 
proximately one-half of the highways 
of this country will have to be rebuilt 
within the next 10 years. During the 
war highway construction and repair 
work was held to a minimum in deference 
to the all-out war effort. Since the end 
of the war, road-improvement programs 
in many cases have not been undertaken 
because of shortages and high cost of 
materials. There has been considerable 
deterioration in the condition of our 
highway system while at the same time 
traffic has been increasing. The Presi- 
dent in a recent message to Congress 
pointed out that there are over three 
million more vehicles on the road now 
in the United States than before the war. 
The existing highway system is rapidly 
becoming inadequate to handle this ever- 
increasing traffic load. One of the re- 
sults of this crowded condition of our 
antiquated highways has been a sharp 
rise in the number of deaths and injuries 
from automobile accidents. It must also 
be kept in mind that a modern highway 
system constitutes a vital part of our na- 
tional defense. Particularly, is this true 
in these days of modern warfare with the 
possibility of an air-borne invasion at 
virtually any point in the country. 

It is somewhat of a coincidence that 
the $43,000,000,000 needed to bring our 
highway system to date is equal to the 
$24,000,000,000, which has gone down 
the drain since the end of the war, plus 
the $19,000,000,000 requested by the 16 
Marshall plan countries. 

Other public-work projects calling for 
the attention of our States and cities 
include a $10,000,000,000 program for 
schools to accommodate the war- and 
postwar-baby crop; $7,000,000,000 for 
waterworks and sewerage systems; 
$6,060,000,000 for hospitals, which are 
desperately needed in many areas; and 
$1,560,000,000 for public-service plants 
and recreation programs. 
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Let me say so that I will not be mis- 
understood, that I am not advocating for 
a moment that all these things be done 
by the Federal Government. I think 
most of them should be undertaken on 
a local level. But, of course, when the 
people at home spend their money in 
the payment of taxes to be seni to 16 
countries in western Europe, they have 
not the money for improvements at 
home, 

6. PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 

The last group to whom I wish to 
refer is the deserving group of public 
employees. In the present period of rap- 
idly rising costs of living the individuals 
who suffer the greatest hardships are 
those with fixed incomes. Particularly 
is this the case with our Federal em- 
ployees, who must depend for pay in- 
creases on legislative action by Congress. 

At the present time many of our 1,992,- 
000 Federal employees are finding them- 
selves in serious financial difficulties as 
a result of the squeeze of high prices. 
I have received hundreds of letters from 
Government workers during the past few 
weeks—and I dare say every other Sen- 
ator has received many such communi- 
cations—informing me thai they cannot 
meet their bills as a result of the de- 
crease in the purchasing power of their 
pay checks. 

According to figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the consumer 
price index was 69 percent higher at the 
end of 1947 than in 1939, while the aver- 
age annual salary of Federal employees 
had increased by only 33.5 percent. In 
private industry, however, the wage 
earnings rose to a peak as high as 112 
percent above the August 1939 level. 

Perhaps of all the Federal employees 
the 463,582 postal workers, with an aver- 
age annual gross income of $2,708, have 
been hit the hardest by inflation. It has 
been stated, and rightly so, I believe, 
that the postal group, by and large, is 
one of the most loyal and conscientious 
groups of men and women in the world. 
Certainly they are entitled to a decent 
standard of living in return for the fine, 
efficient job they are doing. The wages 
of this group have lagged somewhat be- 
hind those of the other Federal workers 
and far behind those in private industry. 
As an example of the hardships wrought 
by these conditions, many of our letter 
carriers, who often walk as many as 16 
miles a day on their routes, have had to 
seek additional part-time employment 
at night in order to balance their family 
budgets. 

There is no disagreement that this 
problem must be solved if the efficiency 
and morale of the Federal civil service 
is not to be destroyed. This Nation has 
learned by experience, however, that 
wage increases only add fuel to the fires 
of inflation, with no lasting benefits to 
the recipients. A more satisfactory so- 
lution would be to eliminate the factors 
responsible for the inflated condition of 
our economy, chief among which is the 
tremendous surplus of exports over im- 
ports attributable to our give-away 
foreign policy. 

There is one more group, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in our own United States to whose 
situation I want briefly to refer; that is 
the holders of the public debt. 
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7. HOLDERS OF THE PUBLIC DEBT 


At the present time the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a national debt of over 
$250,000,000,000, or two hundred and 
fifty thousand million dollars. The in- 
terest payment alone amounts to $5,000,- 
000,000 annually, which is in itself a tidy 
sum and a highly inflationary factor in 
our economy. 

The United States Government has a 
most solemn obligation to protect this 
huge debt held by the citizens and finan- 
cial institutions of our country. As a 
consequence, we should make every effort 
to reduce this threat to our economic 
stability at the earliest possible moment. 
It is only common sense to say that, now, 
in an inflationary period, while income 
taxes are high, is the time to tackle this 
Goliath. Further extravagant expendi- 
tures for foreign relief at this time would 
only serve further to weaken our finan- 
cial structure by rendering a substantial 
reduction impossible. 

The last general election at which 
Members of this body were chosen oc- 
curred in the year 1946. The party 
which was then in the minority and is 
now in the majority in this body pre- 
sented itself to the electorate as stand- 
ing upon a platform of strict economy 
in all governmental affairs. People of 
the country went to the polls and indi- 
cated in no uncertain terms their ap- 
proval of this policy. And now we have 
the Truman-Marshall plan. 

Already people are heard to say, “If 
you can authorize so much money to be 
spent in foreign countries, why can we 
not have this proposal in which I my- 
self am so much interested right here at 
home?” We cannot have at one and 
the same time eccnomy and frugality at 
home and profligacy and extravagance 
abroad. If we open the sluice gates of 
public spending abroad, who among us 
will undertake to keep them closed at 
home? 

Il. THE TRUMAN-MARSHALL PLAN WILL BE NO 
MORE SUCCESSFUL THAN OUR PREVIOUS ADVEN- 
TURES IN FOREIGN RELIEF 
I have been discussing the effect of 

the bill on America. I now turn to the 

effect of the bill on 16 countries of west- 
ern Europe. My second proposition is: 

The Truman-Marshall plan will be no 

more successful than our previous adven- 


- tures in foreign relief. 


A. FOREIGN AID SINCE THE WAR HAS BEEN 
INEFFECTIVE 

I think we all can agree upon that 
point. 

The most recent figures available, 
compiled by the legislative reference 
service of the Library of Congress at my 
request, show that the loans, property 
credits, advances, relief and rehabilita- 
tion grants, and other authorizations to 
foreign countries since July 1, 1945, now 
amount to $24,781,043,144. This is the 
generous contribution of the American 
people to effectuate world recovery. Its 
giving has placed a tremendous strain on 
our own economy. It has weakened us 
to an extent yet unknown as a result of 
the draining away of our products and 
resources without the compensating re- 
turns of normal foreign trade. Abroad, 
the sad truth is that despite this vast 
expenditure of America’s food, raw ma- 
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terials, and capital goods, the countries 
we have been seeking to aid are as badly 
off as they were 24 years ago. 

Even before the end of World War II 
the first of a number of calculated plans 
to solve the economic problems of Eu- 
rope made its appearance. This was in 
1945, when the Bretton Woods plan was 
sold to Congress and the American peo- 
ple by propaganda strikingly similar to 
that now being employed by the propo- 
nents of the Truman-Marshall plan. 
We were told that if the program setting 
up the International Bank and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund for Recon- 
struction and Development were adopted, 
the economic ills of Europe would be 
cured and loans to other countries, par- 
ticularly Great Britain, would be unnec- 
essary. This program, which has cost 
us $6,000,000,000, of course, has suc- 
ceeded in doing no such thing. 

Congress had scarcely approved the 
Bretton Woods proposal when the second 
plan for foreign aid was advanced by the 
State Department—the ill-fated British 
loan. This proposal, too, was accom- 
panied by a widespread publicity cam- 
paign—the technical term is, I believe, 
“propaganda’”’—stressing the argument 
that the revival of Britain would help all 
of the countries of the world, including 
the United States, and that it was to our 
own best interests to grant the loan. 
When questions were raised concerning 
the high cost of the venture, the familiar 
answer—and it has become more fa- 
miliar day by day—was given by the 
then Secretary of the Treasury that the 
British loan, after all, was equal only 
to what we spent in 15 days on the war 
effort. The Secretary also said: 

This credit is an investment, not an ex- 
penditure. In view of what is at stake, a 
healthy Britain and a healthy world trade, 
I do not believe we can afford not to make 
the loan. 





However, as we all know, matters did 
not turn out that way. Despite the fact 
that the $3,750,000,000 credit was sup- 
posed to last the British until 1950, in a 
little more than 1 year practically all of 
the loan had been exhausted, with Eng- 
land still far from economic self-suffi- 
ciency. In fact, she claims she is on the 
verge of economic collapse if she does not 
receive additional help immediately. 

Mr. President, I wish time permitted 
a discussion of what economic collapse 
is, and when it occurs. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CaIn 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Nevada? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I suppose the Senator 
from Missouri is familiar with the rec- 
ord that England now is 115 percent re- 
covered industrially as compared with 
the 1937 industrial index? 

Mr. KEM. And yet I would say to 
my distinguished friend from Nevada 
I understand from some quarters that 
she is threatened with economic collapse. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator will 
yield further, I wish to say that in my 
discussion with Sir Stafford Cripps he 
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was very careful to tell me that the 
money was not needed so badly for Eng- 
land alone, but it was needed to build up 
the colonies, particularly in Africa, 
where transportation systems and new 
industries should be built up and estab- 
lished. I suggested that if private in- 
vestments could be safeguarded, per- 
haps our own private investors in this 
country and from other countries would 
do the job, but he violently objected to 
that. What is my coilleague’s sugges 

tion in that regard? ‘ 

Mr. KEM. I am curious to know 
whether Sir Stafford Cripps mentioned 
in his conversation with the Senator 
from Nevada the impending economic 
collapse. 

Mr. MALONE. On the contrary, he 
said that they did not need the money 
badly in England itself, but that it was 
needed to build up the cOlonies, so that 
there would be more income. He also 
stated that they would own the indus- 
tries, using the money which our Gov- 
ernment was expected to furnish their 
Government, shutting out private in- 
vestors completely. 

I invite my distinguished colleague’s 
attention to the further fact that Lord 
Beaverbrook’s paper, which I placed in 
the Recorp on Friday, March 5, states 
that the British should not accept fur- 
ther loans and should not have accepted 
the one they did get in 1946 of 
$3,750,000,000. 

Mr. KEM. As I understand, roughly 
a third of the proposed allocation under 
the Marshall plan is to go to Great 
Britain. I wonder if my friend from Ne- 
vada came back from his trip to England 
with the idea that, in view of our present 
problems at home, we might safely forego 
the allocation of a third of this gigantic 
sum to our British friends at this time. 

Mr. MALONE. I will say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Missouri that 
it is my very definite opinion that any 
appropriation we make of a substantial 
nature beyond the expense of operating 
the Government each year, without in- 
creasing our production, will almost im- 
mediately be reflected in inflation, so 
that the prices of our goods will go up 
almost immediately unless we put our 
finger on the snout of the teakettle as 
the President suggested, and hold the 
steam in for a while through controls; 
but, of course, it will be building up 
pressure just the same and very likely re- 
sult in a dangerous explosion later. 

The Senator from Missouri refers to 
this plan as the Marshall-Truman plan 
or the Truman-Marshall plan. I think 
there is one other name that ought to 
be mentioned. It should be called the 
Bevin-Marshali-Truman plan. It came 
from Mr: Bevin initially. He asked us 
for an additional loan a year ago, an ad- 
ditional $5,000,000,C00 I am informed, 
but it was not judged that this body 
would go for it because of the $3,750,- 
000,000 which had just been appropriated 
for England and, from the standpoint of 
their statement of needs at the time, 
largely dissipated, in that they did not 
do many of the things they said they 
would do. So the rest of Europe had to 
be added to make the plan sound logical 
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and to build up the usual emergency 
complex. 

Mr. KEM. I seem to recall that nine 
cities claimed to be the birthplace of 
Homer. I am not a prophet or the son 
of a prophet, but I venture the suggestion 
that before many years have gone by 
there will not be many who will claim 
the authorship of the Truman-Marshall 
plan. 

Mr. President, I was discussing a 
rather unpleasant aspect of this prob- 
lem, namely, our experience with foreign 
aid to date. There are other channels 
through which we have been pouring the 
dollars of the American taxpayer abroad. 

Let us look for a moment at the ill- 
fated United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration which served as 
another pipe line through which this 
country poured abroad large amounts of 
its wealth and resources from November 
9, 1943, until termination of the program 
at the end of 1946. This plan began as 
a vast cooperative program whereby 44 
nations agreed to work together and 
share in the cost of feeding and reha- 
bilitating the world. At its inception the 
plan was hailed as the key to the readi- 
ness of the world for balanced and peace- 
ful living. The London Times described 
its aim as nothing less than the full 
restoration of a healthy economic life in 
the liberated countries of the world. 

However, within a period of two short 
years, UNRRA was a thing rejected, 
scorned, and unsung. This country had 
contributed $2,700,000,009, or nearly 75 
percent of the total cost of the program, 
with at least half of our aid going to 
countries now behind the Russian iron 
curtain. Corrupt officials of govern- 
ments receiving our aid made the most 
of their opportunity to profiteer, and 
large quantities of foodstuffs made their 
way into the black market. 

The situation in Yugoslavia was per- 
haps the most notorious. Marshal Tito 
used the $400,000,000 worth of UNRRA 
aid to Yugoslavia primarily for the pur- 
pose of building up an army of 600,000 
soldiers, plus a large and efficient secret 
police, with the purpose of maintaining 
a government closely patterned after 
that of Soviet Russia. The UNRRA 
director of publicity in Yugoslavia de- 
clared at one time that the UNRRA had 
been used as an instrument of ill-will 
against the United States. I seem to 
recall that at the time it was being pre- 
sented to the Congress it was described 
as a great instrument of good will. At 
one time the state of affairs reached such 
a ridiculous point that at the same mo- 
ment ships were loading in New York 
harbor with supplies for Yugoslavia, Tito 
was shooting down American airplanes. 

Time does not permit an elaboration 
of this wasteful, misdirected plan, but 
suffice it to say that it constituted a 
precedent of failure for even more ex- 
pensive plans to follow. 

Nor is this all. Other projects involv- 
ing vast sums of money have been 
pushed through Congress under high 
pressure since VJ-day as part of the 
spending philosophy which-seems to have 
caught the imagination of many of our 
people. The idea seems to be that no 
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matter what the problem, it can be solved 
if only enough of the American taxpay- 
er’s money is appropriated, with or with- 
out consideration, limitation, or proper 
administration. 

The Export-Import Bank has disposed 
of $2,588,807,679 since the end of the war. 
Postwar lend-lease has cost us $1,220,- 
000,000; Treasury Department loans, 
$3,750,000,000; lend-lease fiscal opera- 
tion, $1,468,771,191; Army and Navy re- 
lief, $2,200,000,000; lend-lease grants, 
$1,220,000.000—all since VE-day. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I have just entered 
the Chamber. I was wondering if the 
Senator had totaled these various items. 

Mr. KEM. Yes. According to figures 
prepared at my request by the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress, our total grants to foreign 
countries since VE-day amount to 
$24,70U,000,000. 

Mr. HAWKES. Can the Senator tell 
us what we got for that sum? 

Mr. KEM. That would involve a trip 
into a fairyland of speculation which I 
hardly feel equal to undertaking. 

Mr. HAWKES. Does the Senator feel 
that there is any chance of getting back 
any substantial amount of that vast 
sum? I ask that question because the 
American people are uninformed on 
this subject as most of us are. When 
we say that a thing costs so much, the 
American people often think that we are 
going to get it back, or that we are going 
to get something for it. 

The point I am trying to make is this: 
Are we going to get anything for it, or 
is there any chance that any substantial 
part of it will come back into the Treas- 
ury of the United States? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, as was 
Patrick Henry, I can only be guided by 
the lamp of experience. So far as our 
experience goes, no country in the world, 
except Finland, has shown any interest 
at all in paying back any part of the 
loans we have made to them. 

I cannot help but recall the Balfour 
mission to Washington, when the settle- 
ment was made of the First World War 
debt to the United States, and documents 
were drawn, with every formality known 
to the Anglo-American system of law, 
indicating a promise to pay on the part 
of the British Government to the United 
States Government. But we do not hear 
anything about that these days. I sup- 
pose it has been barred by the statute 
of limitations. 

Mr. HAWKES. The Senator from 
Missouri knows that after one has an 
affliction long enough he is likely to be- 
come used to it. So, in this case, one is 
likely to forget that there is any sane 
relationship between lending and paying 
back. 

Mr. KEM. I can only say to the Sen- 
ator that recent polls taken in my State 
indicate that the people of Missouri, at 
any rate, are becoming extremely allergic 
to the operation. 

Mr. HAWKES. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri that my experience in 
the last 2 weeks with all the people to 
whom I have talked in New Jersey—and 
I am not referring to rich people who 
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pay the taxes, but I am referring to the 
taxicab drivers and the elevator opera- 
tors and what Lincoln called the com- 
mon man—is that they are thoroughly 
disgusted with the whole program, when 
they know anything about it, or when it 
is explained to them, and when they un- 
derstand that it may lead to the destruc- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator for 
his observation, so aptly put. 

Mr. President, I think the American 
people are realizing that the Truman- 
Marshall plan must be paid for by the 
head of every American family and by 
every American housewife in her own 
pantry. 

Mr.HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for a moment? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I can say to the Sen- 
ator that I feel we owe a duty to the 
people of the United States to have them 
properly informed before we, a: their 
board of directors, vote their money 
away. I wish to say to the Senator from 
Missouri that, in my opinion, if we had 
4 months more—and that is no time at 
all in dealing with a subject of this mag- 
nitude, which runs into billions of dollars 
and involves the whole safety and future 
of the United States—if we had 4 months 
more, and if we would go forth and talk 
with the taxpayers and the everyday 
common citizen, we would find that from 
75 percent to 80 percent of the people of 
the United States are opposed to this 
plan. Yet it is going to pass. Why? 
Because of an organized propaganda the 
like of which I have never seen before. 
Propaganda is said to be the greatest 
enemy to freemen on earth. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, was the 
Senator from New Jersey in the Chamber 
when I likened it to the various emotional 
manias that have swept over the earth 
from time to time, such as the crusades, 
the Mississippi bubble, in France, or the 
South Sea bubble, the tulip craze, the 
Florida boom, and the stock-market 
crash of 1929? , 

Mr. HAWKES. No. But I should 
like to say to the Senator from Missouri, 
who I know follows through thoroughly 
in whatever he does, that I am sure he 
has covered the point very well. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I wonder whether the 
Senator is familiar with the fact that 
not only, as the Senator from New Jer- 
sey has outlined, is the greatest propa- 
ganda machine in the world at work on 
this scheme, with tons of propaganda 
going out every day, but many promi- 
nent persons in the United States identi- 
fied closely with the State Department 
and other bureaus—I had a list but 
have misplaced it—have been during the 
last 15 years, or are now, on the pay roll 
of these foreign countries, at large sala- 
ries, ranging from $10,000 to $20,000 a 
year and more, for the purpose of assist- 
ing in this grandiose scheme to propa- 
gandize this country and the Congress of 
the United States for the passage of this 
act, in the interests of the Marshall-plan 
countries by whom they are employed. 

Mr. KEM. I say to the Senator frem 
Nevada that I received a very inter- 
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esting letter from a most intelligent and 
responsible citizen of my own State, the 
other day. He made a rather surprising 
statement. He said that in his own ex- 
perience he had not encountered any- 
one who understood the Marshall plan, 
who was not against it. I mention that 
for whatever it may be worth. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for a moment? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. Was the Senator from 
Missouri in the Chamber the other day 
when I called attention to the fact that 
a poll of 6,000 farmers, extending over 17 
States of the United States, showed that 
52 percent of them had never heard 
about the European recovery plan and 
did not know anything about it; and 48 
percent of them, who had heard of it, 
did not understand it well enough to ex- 
press an opinion regarding it? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I see in the 
Chamber at the present time the Honor- 
able Max ScHwase, a Representative in 
Congress from my own State of Missouri. 
Representative ScHwaBE recently sent to 
his constituents in the Second Congres- 
sional District of Missouri a question- 
naire, which was distributed very wide- 
ly. He asked them, first, whether they 
favored the Marshall plan. My under- 
standing is that they indicated, by about 
3 to 1, that they did not. 

He then asked them, If the Marshall 
plan is accompanied by price ceilings 
here at home, do you favor it? They in- 
dicated “No” by about 6 to 1. 

Those figures are approximate, but I 
think they are reasonably correct. 

Mr. President, in discussing the adven- 
tures we have had in pouring out our 
money abroad, I have mentioned only a 
few of the larger items. Two conclusions 
are inescapable; first, no one can fairly 
say we have been niggardly or parsimo- 
nious in attempting to meet the perils 
and to solve the problems confronting us 
after the war; second, notwithstanding 
our generous gifts, we have not succeeded 
in reaching our objectives. Further 
reckless distribution of our dollars 
around the world will be no more suc- 
cessful in regenerating the waning am- 
bitions, and reviving the worn-out insti- 
tutions of the Old World—or of China or 
of other far reaches of the earth. 

Our efforts thus far to rehabilitate 
western Europe have failed. Despite the 
magnitude of our aid, many of these 
countries are still in a state of economic 
collapse. Europe is disorganized and ab- 
ject. The situation became so desperate 
for France, Italy, and Austria last winter 
that the President deemed a special ses- 
sion of Congress necessary to vote so- 
called stopgap aid of $540,000,000 to tide 
these countries over the winter. Even 
now we are confronted with cries of 
“hurry, hurry” on the Truman-Marshall 
plan. Only this very morning we read 
in the newspapers that the President has 
sent to Speaker MarTIN a letter in which 
request is made for another grant of 
emergency aid to France, Italy, and Aus- 
tria, in the sum of $55,000,000. Appar- 
ently the present occupant of the White 
House is a student—though not a very 
apt one—of the crisis technique of his 
predecessor, 
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Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me at this point? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I understood the Sen- 
ator to say that this new appropriation 
would be for further assistance to Italy. 
If that is a fact, I should like to say that 
when the Italian treaty was before the 
Senate, in the remarks which I made at 
that time I included a break-down show- 
ing how many Italians would have to 
labor for 7 years without compensation 
to manufacture and process the raw 
materials coming from Russia and the 
satellite countries, and then return them 
to RusSia and such satellite countries, in 
order to increase the value of those raw 
materials in the amount of the repara- 
tions in money which they, the Russians, 
are entitled to receive under that treaty. 
I called it the “slave labor” treaty. 
Everybody is calling it that now. The 
fact of the matter is that almost 200,000 
Italians must work 7 years without pay 
in order to perform the work. I called 
attention to the fact that there is only 
one nation in the world able to feed them, 
and that is the United States. We can 
and are feeding them. Is that about 
what the Senator meant? 

Mr. KEM. Yes; that is exactly what 
I said, and one cannot but wonder, Mr. 
President, whether we are fattening 
another calf for the Russian bear to take 
over. We are wondering if the ex- 
Pediency of economic assistance is going 
to be any more successful in Italy than 
it was in Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. President, the lesson of our ex- 
perience certainly is that all the dollars 
in the world cannot of themselves cure 
the economic ills of the 16 Marshall-plan 
countries. Whether they solve their basic 
economic problems depends not on the 
amount of our aid but upon the actions 
of their own governments. These nations 
at the present time are carrying out vast 
Socialistic experiments which have been 
unsuccessful every time and everywhere 
they have been tried. They show no indi- 
cations of working nowin Europe. Trade 
restrictions, unbalanced budgets, ration- 
ing, priorities, allocation of materials, and 
overvaluation of currencies, all are hin- 
dering recovery. These socialistic de- 
vices interfere with the natural course of 
production and commerce, rendering 
futile any help on our part. Any further 
aid we send will also go down the drain 
unless these countries discard their 
nationalization schemes. 

Until European countries permit their 
currencies to seek their true value as ex- 
pressed in terms of goods and services, 
hoarding and black markets will continue 
to thrive, the demand for our sound dol- 
lars will remain unabated, and produc- 
tion and trade will remain stifled. 
France, who recently took steps to correct 
the distortion in the relationship between 
the franc and our dollar, did so against 
the most strenuous opposition of the rul- 
ing authorities in Great Britain, who has 
consistently refused to allow the pound 
sterling to seek its true level in world 
currency interrelationships. 

The Economist, an outstanding British 
magazine, recently had this to say con- 
cerning the situation in Britain: 

Continual borrowing can have the same 
effect as continual drinking. The borrower's 


sense of reality, like the drunkard’s, tends 
to fade. Britain has already had the Ameri- 
can loan and the Canadian loan and will 
get the South African loan. 


They referred to them as loans. 

All have been necessary but all have helped 
to mask from government and people alike 
the country’s true economic straits. A stand- 
ard of living has been maintained; reserves 
have been eaten up, expenditures undertaken 
on a scale which is quite out of accord with 
Britain’s true economic position. And what 
guaranty is there that the Marshall plan may 
not be used in the same way? The only 
proper, the only long-sighted, the only cou- 
rageous course would be for Britain to pursue 
now the policy it would pursue if the Mar- 
shall plan were reduced to a third and to use 
the surplus thus created to build up reserves, 
modernize industry, develop economic inte- 
gration in western Europe, and undertake 
now the program of hard living and hard 
working in which, in the long run, salvation 
alone will lie. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. I may say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague that I recently re- 
turned from Canada, having spent 1 day 
in Toronto. I addressed a meeting of the 
National Mining and Prospectors Asso- 
ciation. There were about 1,000 people 
present. They were very frank as a na- 
tion. As a matter of fact, editorials are 
now appearing in the papers regarding 
the policy of Canada over the last 2 or 
3 years since the end of World War II 
that of loaning money to European and 
other nations, to enable them to buy Ca- 
nadian products. It is very frankly ad- 
mitted by leaders in Canada now that 
that is why the loans were made. Some 
of the editorials go so far as to say that 
even if the money were not collected, it 
would not cost the farmers too much, 
that the loss would be spread over the 
entire taxpaying population. The Ca- 
nadians now question seriously how long 
they can pursue that program. They 
confess they are about at the end of the 
rope, and that they must soon cease to 
loan money to finance purchases of their 
own products, even though the money 
were to come back to Canada immedi- 
ately for that purpose. The policy is 
now being seriously questioned on a 
basis of the real danger to their eco- 
nomic system. I submit that we are fast 
reaching the same position. 

Mr. KEM. Iam glad to have that con- 
tribution by the Senator from Nevada. 
It reminds one that the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] told the Sen- 
ate a few months ago that our Canadian 
friends had had, I think, two reductions 
in income taxes since our present rates 
were established. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator would 
yield further—— 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to call the 
attention of my distinguished colleague 
to the fact that Canada had also recently 
borrowed $300,000,000 from the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. 

Mr. KEM. We seem to be the source 
from which all blessings come. 

The people of this country are becom- 
ing quite impatient at the report that 





they are asked to send free of charge coal 
produced under our free enterprise sys- 
tem and 5- or 6-day workweek to coun- 
tries, where under a socialist government, 
the miners are working as little as 3 days 
a week. England’s socialist government 
has been able to survive only because the 
American taxpayer has given his hard- 
earned money to pay current operating 
expenses. It is irony, indeed, that the 
American taxpayer is called upon: to 
finance a foreign government opposed 
to the traditional American system of 
free enterprise and private initiative. 

Most economic experts regard Ger- 
many as the No. 1 problem to be dealt 
with in the rehabilitation of Europe, and 
that a self-supporting Germany is the 
key to European recovery. The dis- 
memberment of this country into Rus- 
sian and Allied zones and the policies 
pursued by the Allied occupation forces 
have cause economic paralysis in that 
country, whose economy is closely tied 
in with the economies of all other Euro- 
pean nations. 

In the Allied zones, the occupation au- 
thorities have reduced and demoralized 
production by the adherence to the so- 
cialistic level-of-industry plan, quite sim- 
ilar to the notorious Morgenthau plan, 
which was intended to reduce the Ger- 
man people to a bare subsistence level, 
largely on an agricultural basis. As is 
the case with all such economic plans— 
controls, allocations, rationing, and 
bureaucratic red tape have produced 
negative reSults and production is piti- 
fully low. 

Furthermore, we continue to worsen 
the situation by dismantling industrial 
plants in western Germany for distribu- 
tion to our allies as reparations. i am 
not speaking of war plants. I mean 
those plants which could be turning out 
the goods which instead the American 
taxpayer is being asked to furnish. It 
is proposed under the Truman-Marshall 
plan that we contribute $1,005,000,000 in 
additional subsidies during the first 15 
months to western Germany. This does 
not include $800,000,000 requested for 
purposes of feeding the German civilian 
population. The United States is being 
called upon to furnish what has been 
termed reverse-reparations, or products 
which would ordinarily be produced by 
the plants now being dismantled. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I as- 
sume that my distinguished colleague is 
familiar with the situation in Germany. 
I was in the Ruhr district last fall, as 
well as in Berlin and the Frankfurt area. 
The coal and steel normally produced in 
Germany before the war contributed 
largely to the industrial production in 
the surrounding area and nations. They 
were producing barely sufficient coal for 
their own use in their restricted indus- 
tries. They were held below 4,000,000 
tons of steel annually when their pre- 
World War II production was approxi- 
mately 24,000,000 tons. This Nation is 
now sending between 6,000,000 and 8,- 
000,000 tons of steel to Europe annually. 
As a matter of fact, the steel plants which 
I saw there and from the technical re- 
port verifying my own observation, many, 
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of the plants were not destroyed or seri- 
ously impaired during the war. Some of 
them could be put into production by 
merely sweeping out and production can 
be raised to 11,000,000 tons annual pro- 
duction within 7 or 8 months. If they 
could produce 7,000,000 tons annually, 
then we could keep our own steel at 
home, and the Germans could pay a good 
part of their board bill of $1,000,000,000 
annually. 

This administration is now crowding 
our own steel people to increase their 
production, which requires 2 to 4 years 
and requires much of the needed steel for 
such construction, and then when we 
level off and production catches up with 
current requirements we may be seri- 
ously overbuilt, unless we are in world 
war ITI. 

Mr. KEM. That is what I understand 
the situation to be. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Nevada if he observed 
on his trip through Germany that plants 
were being torn down and shipped to 
Russia. We are now being asked to re- 
place and rehabilitate the German indus- 
trial machine with money of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers. Is that correct? 

Mr. MALONE. That is exactly cor- 
rect. As a specific instance, there were 
an additional 700 plants on the repara- 
tions list, placed there just before I ar- 
rived in Germany, late in October of last 
year. It was represented in this country 


that their production was not necessary 
at once for German recovery and that 
before it would be necessary they could 
produce sufficient steel and other prod- 
ucts to replace the plants. 


But what we 
failed to note was that the materials for 
the repairs and replacements of the 
existing plants were largely manufac- 
tured by plants on the reparations list, 
German plants. And that American- 
produced repairs and replacements can- 
not be used in the German plants. As 
an example, I went into one mine and 
examined the cutting, conveying, and 
transportation machinery. The steel 
shaker conveyors running on the dip of 
the 3-foot vein conveyed the coal to the 
web conveyors, which in turn brought it 
to the automatic loaders, where the 
thirty-five 344-ton steel cars automati- 
cally moved up, then the train moved to 
the shaft, and thence to the surface. It 
was a wet mine—lying there at the face 
in water. I said, “The set-up seems effi- 
cient to me, why do you not install more 
coal cutters?” They said; “We would 
like to do that but the only factory in 
Germany making the cutters is on the 
reparations list.” 

We are talking about rehabilitating 
Germany and are doing nothing about it. 
As a matter of fact, it is well known in 
Europe and in this country that many 
years ago a very prominent Englishman 
said facetiously—but it was not facetious 
when analyzed—that if German con- 
sumption could be kept up to par without 
any production Europe would be perfect. 
As a matter of fact, we are getting only 
lip service from France and England in 
the recovery of Germany. 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. 

One of the avowed objectives of the 
Truman-Marshall plan is to stop the ad- 
vance of communism and halt the fur- 
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ther encroachment of Russia upon her 
western European neighbors. If that is 
not a fair statement of the objectives 
of the Truman-Marshall plan presented 
by the senior Senator from Michigan, I 
should like to have him correct me. I 
invite the attention of the senior Sena- 
tor from Michigan, Mr. President. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator has 
my attention. 

Mr. KEM. Was my statement a fair 
statement of the objectives of the Tru- 
man-Marshall plan? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sorry, but 
I did not hear the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. KEM. The statement was that 
one of the avowed objectives of the Tru- 
man-Marshall plan is to stop the ad- 
vance of communism and halt the fur- 
ther encroachment of Russia upon her 
western European neighbors. 

Mr. VANDENEERG. I would say that 
might be the end result of the objec- 
tive, which is to create self-help and the 
self-sufficient capacity of independent 
peoples to remain independent. 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator. 

One of the ultimate effects of this 
program would be, instead, to rehabili- 
tate the Soviet Union and her satellites 
and enable her to increase her already 
huge war potential. 

The Paris Conference report admits 
that a substantial and steady resumption 
of eastern Europe trade is assumed— 
that is, a flow of manufactured goods 
such as tools, tractors, industrial ma- 
chines, and the like, from the indus- 
trial sections of western Europe to east- 
ern Europe, now behind the iron curtain, 
The report assumes that such an inter- 
change of commodities will be estah- 
lished. It is to be recalled that Great 
Britain recently signed a trade agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union, a part of 
which contemplates the shipping to Rus- 
sia of steel products ranging from forks 
and spoons to locomotives. 

Under the Truman-Marshall plan, 
Britain would receive from the United 
States vast amounts of raw steel which 
she intends to fabricate into finished 
products for export. 

This country would therefore be fun- 
neling vital steel and iron products 
through Great Britain directly into the 
paws of the Russian bear. The Mar- 
shall plan countries would constitute, as 
the Senator from Nevada pointed out, 
merely a stop in transit. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to call 
the Senate’s attention to a list of mate- 
rials contained in what purports to be a 
treaty between the Netherlands and Bul- 
garia, the latter being one of the satel- 
lite nations. In that list, which I shall 
not read, there is included a large 
amount of rubber which comes from the 
East Indies. We are at this moment 
furnishing money to bring back the In- 
donesians under the control of the 
Netherlands so that they may be held 
at $2.50 to $5 a month wages, and to sell 
the rubber and strategic materials and 
minerals to Russia and the satellite na- 
tions which we are helping them to again 
control. There are other products on 
the list, including chemicals and prod- 
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ucts which are very difficult to buy in 
this country. 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator. 

It is no answer to say that English- 
manufactured forks and spoons made 
from American steel do not constitute 
implements of war. I think that was 
suggested recently by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. For every item made of 
iron and steel that finds it way into the 
Soviet Union releases just that much 
Russian-produced raw steel which would 
have been used to manufacture that 
item, and their raw steel is thereby made 
available for the tanks, planes, and guns 
which Russia, from all reports, is so fe- 
verishly accumulating. ; 

B. THE TRUMAN-MARSHALL PLAN WILL NOT STOP 
COMMUNISM 

The administration has placed a great 
deal of emphasis on its argument that 
adoption of the Truman-Marshall plan 
is necessary to halt the spread of commu- 
nism in Europe and to prevent, as the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. BaL.] ar- 
gued awhile ago, the occurrence of world 
war III. Either adopt this program, we 
are told, or arm to the teeth. Secretary 
of Defense James V. Forrestal in his testi- 
mony before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee said: “Our own objec- 
tive in the present recovery program for 
Europe is the prevention of war.” Sec- 
retary of the Army Royall declared: 
“Without such effort the Army budget 
and the Army itself should be increased.” 

But this argument can only serve to 
lull the American people into a false 
sense of security if this program be 
adopted. We cannot hope to stop the 
westward march of communism, either 
by infiltration or by force of arms, by our 
wall of dollars. Not one of the eastern 
European nations now existing as Rus- 
sian satellites was enveloped in the So- 
viet orbit because of hunger, unemploy- 
ment, or inflation. They were taken over 
by the Russian tactics of political in- 
filtration which eventually result in con- 
trol of the police, neutralization of the 
army, and seizure of key posts within 
the government. These methods are 
particularly effective because of the 
nearby pressure of the Red army. 

Poor little Czechoslovakia, the latest to 
be enveloped by the iron curtain, was not 
suffering from economic instability or 
other unstable economic conditions. She 
had received approximately $300,000,000 
in aid since the war’s end, $300,000,000 
of the American taxpayers’ money, and 
at the time of the catastrophe had bal- 
ances in our cotton fund and in other 
funds which she had not found it neces- 
sary or advisable to draw down. 

It is naively assumed that additional 
loan-gifts would stop communism in 
countries where there is a powerful Com- 
munist Party, as in France particularly, 
even though the present Government 
may be friendly toward us. However 
much we intend that our aid will be used 
to stop communism, that will not do the 
job. While we may be temporarily suc- 
cessful in bolstering up the present gov- 
ernments in power—some of them so- 
cialistic—whether or not France or Italy 
or any other country goes communistic 
has been, and will continue to be, de- 
pendent primarily on the wishes of the 
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people in those countries. I think that is 
what the Senator from Kentucky had in 
mind when he spoke of the principle of 
self-determination. I believe he will 
agree with me when I say that whether 
these countries will go communistic will 
depend on the wishes of the people of 
the countries. The aggressiveness and 
persistence of those disseminating the 
revolutionary ideas of communism should 
warn us against expecting such an easy 
victory. 

But even assuming that the Commu- 
nists are thwarted in their strategy of 
boring from within at a tremendous cost 
to ourselves, western Europe would still 
be faced with the threat of Russian 
armed aggression. It is generally agreed 
that Marshal Stalin can march through 
Europe any time he desires. With early 
adoption of the Marshall plan by the 
Congress in prospect, I have not noticed 
that the administration, including Secre- 
tary Forrestal and Secretary Royall, has 
decreased in any degree the propaganda 
for universal military training. I chal- 
lenge any one of them to say to the 
‘American people that the Marshall plan 
is an adequate substitute for national 
defense, in whole or in part. 

Mr. WHER Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask the Senator if 
he read the press report this morning 
relative to the action of the committee 
which has developed a new American 
preparedness program at Key West. 

Mr. KEM. Yes; I read it hurriedly. 
I think the Senate would be interested 
in hearing it, if the Senator has it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have the release 
here. It came as quite a surprise to 
me. This is by a reporter for the Wash- 
ington Post, and appears in this morn- 
ing’s paper. I read: 

A new American-preparedness program is 
expected to come out of an extraordinary 
meeting of the high command now under 
way at the Key West (Fla.) Naval Base. 

In announcing the conference late yes- 
terday, officials termed it “historic” and fore- 
cast that the top commanders will return 
next week with the first over-all strategic 
defense plan in United States history. 

Based on this general biueprint, a com- 
prehensive program for the security of the 
United States under present-world condi- 
tions will be drafted and presented to Con- 
gress next month, a high source revealed. 

Defense officials agree with Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall that the world 
situation is “very, very serious,” and declare 
that an extensive program to put our armed 
forces in shape to meet an emergency is 
mandatory. 


The release proceeds, and states that 
Congress will be receptive. 

The point the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri is making is that, re- 
gardless of the arguments advanced by 
the proponents of the bill, namely, that 
the economic program will stop com- 
munism, yet there has been no let-down 
by the agencies of the Military Estab- 
lishment, but they indicate we should 
proceed at a terrific rate to arm our- 
selves to avoid the threat that is at- 
tempted to be stopped by the economic 
program. Am I correct? 

Mr. KEM. I think the Senator is ex- 
actly correct, that there has been no 
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let-down in the propaganda emanating 
from the administration to that end. 

Mr. WHERRY. And that in the final 
analysis the only way we will stop com- 
munism is to use the force Mr. Stalin 
dinderstands. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEM. That is correct. 

Mr. BALDWIN and Mr. LODGE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. KEM. I yield first to the Senator 
from Connecticut, and then I will yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I should like to make 
clear at this point, when we are discuss- 
ing military preparedness, that while I 
intend to support the plan proposed and 
vote for the bill, I am under no illusion 
that it guarantees a complete and ade- 
quate defense, though I firmly believe 
it holds an everlasting hope that war- 
rants our investment in it. I firmly be- 
lieve it has great possibilities in being 
a step toward peace, but I do not believe, 
and have never said, that it would be a 
guaranty. 

Iam also in favor of adequate military 
preparedness. I think that in Congress 
we are going to be called upon to make 
substantial appropriations for an Air 
Force, and I intend to support that. 

I would not refer to the plan of Euro- 
pean recovery as a halfway measure. It 
is not a halfway measure. But I think 
it is going to require more than the Euro- 
pean recovery program to guarantee to 
us our security. I think that one of the 
absolutely essential steps in working out 
this guaranty is the adoption of the par- 
ticular program we are considering. 

I repeat, Mr. President, it is no sub- 
stitute, and is not offered as a substitute, 
for adequate military preparedness on 
the part of the United States. We must 
have that too. 

Mr. KEM. I take it that no Senator 
should vote for it with that idea in mind. 

I yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from Nebraska will give 
me his attention. I heard him read the 
clipping from a newspaper announcing 
that the representatives of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force had agreed on a 
preparedness program. I understood 
the Senator from Nebraska to speak 
critically of them for having done so. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I did 
not say anything critical about it. I 
said that the econcmic program the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri was 
discussing had not stopped communism, 
that the only way to stop it was in the 
way suggested, by force, and that the 
Naval Establishment had made plans, 
and extensive plans, and was going to 
require large approDriations by the Con- 
gress, to actually stop communism in the 
way it must be stopped. 

I am not critical. In fact, I think 
that if conditions are as bad as they are 
said to be, we should tell the American 
people the truth. If conditions are as 
bad as they are reported, then we had 
better put our house in order instead of 
going into a 4-year program that does 
not guarantee any more than the pro- 
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gram we have had for the past 3 years, 
which I call a bankrupt foreign policy. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course we have had 
a bankrupt foreign policy, there is no 
question about it, and I do not think any- 
one here questions it. What surprises 
me is to hear the Senator from Nebraska 
using strong words and rattling the 
saber when he knows very well we are 
not ready to do anything. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will not the Senator 
from Massachusetts smile a little? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I smile whenever 
I look at the Senator from Nebraska. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WHERRY. I hope that remark is 
not made disrespectfully. 

Mr. LODGE. Not at all; I say that 
in a friendly spirit, because the Senator 
from Nebraska is indeed good-humored, 
and I think it is a good thing to conduct 
these debates in good humor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam not rattling any 
saber, but I am cosponsor of an amend- 
ment with the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Batu] to bypass the veto, so I am 
not making a demagogic statement. 

The foreign policy is being changed 
almost overnight, and it is admitted it is 
being changed. If it is being changed, 
the Congress should reflect on this ven- 
ture we are asked to go into, because if 
it will not serve the purpose to better ad- 
vantage than the economic rehabilita- 
tion we have made by the Morgenthau 
plan, and by the appeasement policies 
we have followed with Russia, then the 
time is here when we had better put 
our house in order. My feeling is—— 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield at that 
point? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
finish my observation please. My feeling 
is that at least on the part of the military 
that is the situation, and the point the 
Senator from Missouri was making was 
that there had been no letdown; that all 
the advice that could be had from the 
military and top-flight officials was that 
we should increase and not decrease the 
military appropriations to meet this 
threat; that the threat has not been 
stopped, and I think it is very doubtful 
if it can be stopped by the economic 
program favored by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Does not the Senator 
from Nebraska think it is better to spend 
American dollars than it is to spend the 
young manhood of America? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, certainly I do. 
I do not want war any more than the 
Senator from Massachusetts does. Let 
me ask the Senator. What is the differ- 
ence between bypassing the veto, as pro- 
vided in the amendment I speak about, 
or the situation in which we find our- 
selves in Greece to-day? We will not be 
any more extended. What will happen 
in Greece if there should be an overt 
act on the part of Russia? Are we to 
have a Dunkirk in Greece? 

Mr. LODGE. There are no American 
troops in Greece. 

Mr. WHERRY. Are we going to evac- 
uate our troops from Greece or Austria if 
an overt act on the part of Russia should 
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take place in either country, with our 
token army of 1,100, or are we prepared 
to do the very thing the Senator is at- 
tempting to accomplish under an eco- 
nomic recovery act, which we may have 
to do in a military way, or else have to 
back out of those two countries? We 
have not actually stopped communism in 
Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, or Finland. Commu- 
nism has been stopped because of a token 
army we have in Austria, and it has been 
stopped because of the military aid we 
have given Greece. Am I correct? 

Mr. LODGE. There is no United 
States Army in Greece. 

Mr. WHERRY. We are administer- 
ing the policy in Greece, and the mo- 
ment Russia walks in we will be in the 
same situation we would be in if we 
bypassed the veto and set up a group 
of free nations of the world. 

Mr. LODGE. I disagree with the 
Senator. There are no American 
troops in Greece. Permit me to make 
this observation—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I said we had given 
them military aid. We are training 
their troops. We are appropriating 
money for military defenses in Greece, 
and we are doing the same thing in 
Turkey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair call the attention of Senators—— 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator ob- 
ject to that? 

Mr. WHERRY. No. 

Mr. LODGE. Does not the Senator 
think it desirable to have as many 
friends as we can? 


Mr. WHERRY. I am not objecting to 


that. The Senator and I are apparently 
in complete agreement. But I say that 
the proposition in the amendment that 
we have offered is not a bit different 
than the extension we have already 
made in Greece. The very same thing 
will happen in Austria. We have a token 
army there. If there should be an overt 
act on the part of Russia, we would 
have to move out. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it not true—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One 
minute. The Chair admonishes Sen- 
ators 

Mr. LODGE. Is it not true that our 
policy in Greece and Turkey is an Amer- 
ican policy, which we determined upon 
ourselves, whereas under the Senator’s 
amendment the control of American 
foreign policy will be put into the hands 
of foreign countries? 

Mr. WHERRY. No, because under 
the amendment the question as to what 
shall be done in case of aggression will 
be decided by America, so far as Amer- 
ica is concerned. It is nothing more 
than the extension of the Monroe Doc- 
trine to another area. Let us be frank 
about the matter. If we do not want 
to go that far, let us admit that what 
we want to do is to continue a bankrupt 
foreign policy for another 2 years. If 
we want to do that, let us tell the Amer- 
ican people so. Let us tell them how 
serious the situation is. It does not seem 
to me that it makes any difference if 
we get four or five other nations to come 
in and back up this policy than it is to 
have our troops in Austria or Greece, 
and if an overt act on the part of Rus- 
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sia should take place, be obliged to back 
out of those countries. I do not want 
our country to get into war any more 
than does the Senator from Massa-~ 
chusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I know we both can, 
agree that we want peace, but the Sena- 
tor, from what he said, leads me to the 
conclusion that he is not willing to spend 
American dollars, but he is willing to 
spend American manpower. 

Mr. WHERRY. No, of course not. I 
do not know how anyone can put such 
interpretation on what I have said. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the conclusion I 
am led to by what the Sentator has said. 

Mr. WHERRY. I will place my own 
interpretation on what I have said. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the record of what the Sena- 
tor said read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Permit 
the Chair to make a few observations. 
The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
has the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; that is true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair cautions the occupants of the gal- 
leries against making any demonstra- 
tions. Demonstrations are not in order. 
The galleries will be cleared unless order 
is maintained in them. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. WILSON. I heard the statement 
made by the Senator from Massachusetts 
that we do not have any troops in Greece. 
We do have troops in Greece. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator give me 
the names of the units? 

Mr. WILSON. I will produce them for 
the Senator. And up in the front lines 
are generals who have been leading the 
attack. 

Mr. LODGE. We have an American 
military mission of officers in Greece, but 
we have no troops. 

Mr. WILSON. Very well. I assume— 
if the Senator will further yield 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON. That the difference the 
Senator makes between troops and mis- 
sions is that out of the kindness of its 
heart our Government is Sending our 
soldiers up front, and it is said they are 
not troops because they had their arms 
taken away from them. 

Mr. LODGE. No. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. There are no American soldiers 
up front in Greece. There are some 
American army officers who are there in 
the American mission in Athens, just the 
way an American officer is a military 
attaché in some foreign capital, and he 
goes up there as an observer. That is an 
entirely different thing from having 
regularly constituted troops units. There 
are no troops in Greece, I can assure the 
Senator from Iowa about that. 

Mr. WILSON. If the Senator from 
Missouri will yield again to me, I may 
say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that as a member of the Armed Services 
Committee I have reason to know that 
not only do we have troops up in front, 
unarmed, but the number is being in- 
creased, and there is now pending before 
the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate a bill, already passed by the 
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House, asking the Congress to authorize 
the President of the United States to 
send troops to any foreign country if it 
asks for them. I am against that. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Missouri yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator says 
there is such a bill before the Armed 
Services Committee, of course, I believe 
him completely, because I know from 
service with him that he is accurate in 
statements he makes about matters of 
that kind. But insofar as troops in 
Greece at the present time are con- 
cerned, I am positive there are no Amer- 
ican troops there now. I was there my- 
self last summer, and I have recently 
checked the situation. There is an 
American mission of Regular Army offi- 
cers there, but there are no troops in the 
accepted sense of the word. 

Mr. WILSON. Will the Senator from 
Missouri again yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON. I am not saying there 
are battalions; I am not saying there are 
regiments; I am saying that in the front 
line of Greece there are officers who have 
been leading—and I am not saying 
wrongfully—the Grecian soldiers. I will 
say to the Senator again, if the Senator 
from Missouri will permit, that the bill to 
which I referred has already passed 
the House of Representatives, and is now 
over here—a bill which would permit the 
President upon request from any govern- 
ment, to send troops to any country to 
supervise elections, or otherwise, and 
then there is added “and so forth.”: 

I do not know what that means. I 
am not saying that it is wrong, but I am 
saying that we ought to know the facts, 
and should be told the facts. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Let me say in answer 
to the Senator from Massachusetts that 
all that we have ever asked, as the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska says, is a little in- 
tegrity in government, and that the peo- 
ple be told where we are headed. I think 
the Senator from Massachusetts knows 
where we are headed, and I think I do. 
I think we are in the same position today 
as we were in in 1916, when we reelected 
a President on the slogan that “he kept 
us out of war”, when we were in war at 
that moment. I think we are at the point 
where we were :n 1940, when we reelected 
a President of the United States who 
said that he would never send troops to 
Europe. At the moment he uttered those 
words, he knew that we were going to 
send them. 

Today we are in the same position. All 
I have ever asked on the floor of the 
United States Senate is that we get a 
little integrity back into government, and 
say frankly to the people “what areas 
and nations in the world today—in Asia, 
the South Seas, the Middle East, and 
Europe—now covered by the Marshall 
plan must we currently protect for our 
own ultimate safety?” That is all I ask. 
We should tell the American people and 
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the world the truth, for two reasons— 
first, to let any nation in the world 
which contemplates aggressive action 
know that it will have to fight us, giving 
them a chance to change their minds; 
and, second, to tell the 18,000,000 boys 
and girls who have been in one or both 
wars, as well as their fathers and 
mothers, and the younger people com- 
ing along, who will have to do the fight- 
ing what they may expect, so that they 
may demand of the Congress, if we have 
not the guts to get the defense program 
started without such action—that they 
want something to fight with this time— 
and that they do not want to hold the 
line for 18 months with their bare hands 
this time while we are getting the proper 
material to them. 

We backed into two wars—denying 
that we would fight and unprepared to 
fight. Let Us try it once letting the 
world and our own people know what we 
intend to do. 

Unfortunately two men believed us 
during the past 30 years when we said 
we would not fight—the Kaiser and Hit- 
ler. Upon investigation they thought we 
could not fight—so we had to. Few peo- 
ple believe that these two men would 
have gone to war if we had been prepared 
and had announced our policy. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I was very 
much interested in the observations of 
the Senator from Massachusetts about 
the Truman foreign policy. My recol- 
lection is that since I have been a Mem- 
ber of this body the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has voted for each of the 
constituent elements of the Truman 
foreign policy as they have been pre- 
sented here for consideration. Appar- 
ently he is dissatisfied with the whole, but 
likes the component parts. He does not 
like what he has had, but he wants some 
more. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I have great regard for 
the ability of the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri. However, I believe that 
I can state my position better than he 
can. 

I have absolutely no responsibility for 
the lack of preparedness for peace which 
was shown at the conclusion of hostili- 
ties. I have no responsibility whatever 
for the decisions made at Yalta and 
Potsdam. I have responsibility only for 
a few measures which have been unani- 
mously reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and have passed the 
Senate by large majorities, since Janu- 
ary 1947. I refer to the Greek- and 
Turkish-aid bills, the interim-aid, bill, 
and this bill. I believe that the Greek- 
and Turkish-aid bills have justified 
themselves in large measure. The in- 
terim-aid bill has justified itself; and I 
believe that this proposal justifies itself. 
But the fact that I have supported those 
measures does not by the wildest stretch 
of the imagination make me a party to 
the tragic lack of foresight and the ap- 
palling miscalculations which were made 
at the end of hostilities, and which ac- 
count for much of what is going on today. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I would not 
undertake to speak for the able and elo- 
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quent Senator from Massachusetts as to 
his own views. I merely comment on 
his position as expressed here today. I 
thought when he said it, and I think now, 
that he is in the position of a father who 
speaks unkindly of his own issue. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, we cannot 
hope to battle communism by encourag- 
ing the development of socialism, as we 
have done and would be doing with our 
aid since the war’s end. France, Eng- 
land, and Italy, which together would re- 
ceive over $10,000,000,000 of the $17,000,- 
000,000 under the program, all have so- 
cialistic governments. 

Mr. President, it has been said here 
that there is a distinction between com- 
munism and socialism—that commu- 
nism uses the methods of a police state, 
which socialism eschews. I am perfectly 
willing to grant that, Mr. President; but 
socialism and communism are at least 
blood cousins. They have the same com- 
mon ideology. They are both based on 
the manifesto of Karl Marx and Fred- 
erick Engels, Both believe that the gov- 
ernment should own and operate the 
means of production. Both disclaim a 
free enterprise. To both, an economic 
system such as ours, where nrivate ini- 
tiative is allowed full play, is anathema. 
C. WESTERN EUROPE CANNOT ATTAIN THE PRO- 

DUCTION GOALS CALLED FOR IN THE TRUMAN- 

MARSHALL PLAN 


The general objective established by 
the 16 nations at the Paris Conference 
was to recover sufficiently by 1952 to be 
able to balance imports with exports, and 
to establish a standard of living for their 


people above prewar levels. To do this, 
they set for themselves so-called produc- 
tion targets, by which they hoped to raise 
their levels of production considerably 
above those of 1939. Steel production, 
for example, would be increased approxi- 
mately 20 percent above prewar levels 
under this program—of course, at the 
expense of the American taxpayer, and 
perhaps the American producer. The 
Harriman Committee report stated that 
western European production must ex- 
pand well beyond prewar levels. This in- 
crease, it is said, is necessitated by re- 
duced foreign investments, higher prices 
of imports and increased population. 

It was simple enough for those coun- 
tries to decide what and how much they 
want to produce and export during the 
next 4 years, and to send the United 
States a bill for their estimated deficits, 
but to say that it is economically possible 
for their production goals to be achieved 
is an entirely different matter. Thus 
far, there has been far too little infor- 
mation on this important phase of the 
Truman-Marshall. plan, 

One of the essential ingredients which 
would have to be present in order for 
western Europe to increase its produc- 
tion to the desired levels is an adequate 
supply of skilled labor. According to a 
recent survey conducted by McGraw- 
Hill, the Truman-Marshall plan coun- 
tries do not have a sufficient labor supply 
to carry out their ardently optimistic 
program. Whereas in the United States 
the available labor force has grown by 
8,000,000 workers since 1939, the labor 
force in Europe is no larger than pre- 
war, due to comparatively heavy war 
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losses. This country, by providing work 
for 6,000,000 of its unemployed in addi- 
tion to the 8,000,000 newcomers, now has 
a total of 14,000,000 more workers in in- 
dustry, commerce, and agriculture than 
it had in 1939. Western European coun- 
tries in general have comparatively fewer 
workers in these categories—France, for 
example, 4 percent fewer than prewar. 

Socialistic governments with their ac- 
companying plans and nationalized in- 
dustries have called for greatly increased 
numbers of government employees, fur- 
ther reducing the available labor supply. 
Then, too, as we noticed in commenting 
on the coal situation, shorter hours of 
work have served to lower production 
per worker. 

In short, the over-all productive effort 
of the Truman-Marshall plan countries 
is limited by a serious labor situation, 
with little hope of improving. This fac- 
tor makes it highly unlikely that the 
goals these countries have set for them- 
selves can be attained. 

Another factor bearing on the question 
of whether western Europe can attain 
the production goals set up under the 
Truman-Marshall plan is the matter of 
capital expansion. The 16 recipient 
countries have recognized the need for a 
greatly increased capital plant if they 
are to be able to turn out the amount 
of goods called for by this program. It 
would seem in this respect that Europe 
has bitten off more than she can chew. 
It is pointed out that, beginning with a 
crippled capital plant, the recipient 
countries have scheduled nearly 20 per- 
cent of their. output to go into capital 
goods, which is 3 percent more than the 
United States, with its intact plant, is 
currently devoting to capital expansion. 
This 20 percent, of course, is in addition 
to the capital goods this country is called 
on to supply under the program. It has 
been pointed out that it is hardly pos- 
sible for these nations to convert any 
such percentage of current production 
into plant expansion, and still meet ex- 
port goals and fhe demand for foodstuffs 
and raw materials at home. The Harri- 
man committee report stated that it 
seems unlikely that European nations 
can prudently afford to sustain capital 
formation on as large a scale as they 
have planned. 

Thus, in view of the manpower short- 
age and the overoptimistic capital-de- 
velopment plans, it seems highly unlikely 
that western Europe would be able to 
meet the production schedules she has 
set for herself. There is yet another fac- 
tor which must be considered: Assuming 
that the 16 recipient countries are able to 
increase production sufficiently to meet 
the requirements of the plan, will there 
be world markets for the contemplated 
exports? In order for her exports to 
balance her imports by 1952, it is neces- 
sary for western Europe to expand her 
export volume far above prewar levels, 
due to reduced foreign investments, 
higher prices of imports, and increased 
population. 

Great Britain, for example, hopes to 
export 75 percent more goods than be- 
fore the war, primarily tools, machinery, 
and other such manufactured products. 
France, Holland, Belgium, and Italy must 
increase their exports of similar products. 
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Here in the United States it has been 
estimated that to maintain full employ- 
ment, our total export volume must be 
about three times that of prewar years, 
and in the same general lines as those of 
western Europe. 

Since, together, western Europe and 
the United States took only one-third of 
the world’s exports of goods before the 
war, it is obvious that other markets must 
absorb the bulk of these contemplated 
exports. 

However, eastern Europe, which nor- 
mally would be willing to exchange her 
agricultural products for industrial goods 
of the west, is behind the iron curtain, 
and any trade takes place only at the 
direction of the master of the Kremlin. 
Due to the strife and impoverishment in 
Asia and the Far East, that potential 
market is not likely to offer a market of 
any size in the near future. Latin Amer- 
ica, it is true, is buying more, but at the 
same time is attempting to expand her 
industrial plants. 

Hence, there seems little possibility 
that western Europe, even if she is able 
to produce according to schedule, can 
find markets for the industrial products 
she will have to offer. 

D. OUR APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF FOREIGN 
RELIEF HAS BEEN FAULTY 

The entire effort to effectuate economic 
recovery in Europe by intergovernmental 
loans is faulty both from political and 
economic viewpoints. 

Loans between governments serve to 
create friction and ill will on the part of 
both borrower and lender. The borrower 
objects that the loan is insufficient or 
that the terms are humiliating, while the 
creditor nation is angry when the loan is 
not repaid. 

The experience of the United States in 
this respect in the past is fairly typical. 
We are all too familiar with the cries of 
“Uncle Shylock” after the First World 
War. More recently Great Britain re- 
sented what she termed the onerous 
terms attached to the $3,350,000,000 loan, 
which was also referred to in the British 
press as a “disastrous bargain.” In view 
of the fact that this sum was squandered 
in one-third of the period it was sup- 
posed to last, certainly it would seem that 
we should have had more to say concern- 
ing its disposition. 

Then, too, it is almost impossible to dis- 
pel doubts as to the underlying motives 
of the creditor nation. Many Europeans 
still are not convinced that Uncle Sam 
with his Truman-Marshall plan is not 
about to go on a wild spree of “dollar im- 
perialism.” The Russians have made 
good use of this particular point in their 
propaganda campaigns against this 
country. So long as we adhere to this 
system of large-scale loans—you may call 
them that if you wish to—and grants be- 
tween governments, we cannot hope to 
win the gratitude and friendship of the 
countries we are trying to help. 

Even in the case of purely humanitar- 
ian shipments of food, our policy of turn- 
ing our donations over to the govern- 
ments, instead of directly to the people 
we are trying to protect from hunger and 
cold, has often had undesired results. 
These governments, in turn, sell these 
products to their people, who have had 
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to pay high prices in terms of their own 
currencies for our gifts. Certainly a 
Frenchman who has just paid most of 
his week’s earnings in francs for a small 
amount of food cannot be expected to 
have his heart swell with gratitude for 
the United States, even though we did 
give that same food to the French Gov- 
ernment. Then, too, part of our ship- 
ments inevitably are swallowed up by the 
black markets, and fail to reach the 
mouths of hungry people. . 

In addition to the fact that past loans 
and grants by the United States to other 
governments have served to create ill will 
toward our own Government and peo- 
ple, the very character of such fiscal de- 
vices prevents their achieving the de- 
sired economic improvements within the 
debtor countries. 

If the creditor nation attempts to im- 
pose conditions on its loans and grants 
to insure that they will be used to the 
best advantage, it immediately encoun- 
ters protests from the borrowing coun- 
try that its national sovereignty is be- 
ing violated. The United States has been 
confronted with this problem frequently. 
Only recently in attempting to work 
out an agreement with France under the 
interim-aid program, great difficulty was 
encountered in phrasing the language of 
the agreement so that it would conform 
to the provisions of the act and still not 
constitute what France considered an in- 
fringement on its national sovereignty. 

The Truman-Marshall plan is condi- 
tioned on a program of self-help by the 
borrowing governments. But these 16 
nations have given no indication that 
they intend to discard the socialistic 
practices which have nullified our aid 
thus far, and which will as surely con- 
tinue to paralyze economic recovery in 
these countries. The Truman-Marshall 
plan would only defeat its own end by 
encouraging the ill-conceived policies 
which are at present at the root of west- 
ern Europe’s economic troubles. 

However, Mr. President—and I invite 
the attention of the Senator from New 
Jersey to what I am about to say—I do 
not believe that this Nation should iso- 
late itself from the problems of the world 
and bury its head in the sand. We should 
extend what aid we can spare to the na- 
tionals of those European nations who 
are interested in maintaining and pro- 
moting the free enterprise system to 
which we are committed, 

In formulating a program of assist- 
ance to them, we would be wise to keep 
in mind those -principles which have 
made America great and strong and 
under which the goods and commodities 
which our European friends ardently 
desire have been produced, and, thank 
God, are being produced today. Our vast 
achievements and incomparable stand- 
ard of living are due primarily to the 
individual decisions and efforts of mil- 
lions of private citizens in our free-en- 
terprise system. Free enterprise is no 
claptrap phrase; it is a principle which 
has worked to produce the greatest ad- 
vance in the material condition of man 
in history, right here in the United 
States. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator for 
stating his position. I want to compli- 
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ment him on his presentation of his side 
of the case today. He has made a very 
important contribution to the discussion. 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator very 
much. 

We must keep in mind that one of the 
most important contributions America 
can make to the future welfare, peace, 
and economic recovery of the world is 
to put her own affairs in order here at 
home, particularly by giving full free 
play to those economic instruments 
which have enabled us to attain the posi- 
tion we occupy today as a world leader. 
If this country weakens herself too much 
in her efforts to aid others, the last bar- 
rier in the world to communistic aggres- 
sion will have fallen. Thomas P. Hogan, 
of Marshall, Mo., has written me: 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature. 


Charity? Yes; if we can afford it. No; if 
Wwe can't. . 


As a capitalist nation believing in the 
principle of free enterprise, we should 
apply that principle to developing a pro- 
gram of assistance to western Europe. 

In the first place, we should place the 
requests for food from abroad in a sepa- 
rate category entirely. I am sure that 
America is willing to give these people 
food to keep them from starving until 
they can raise or pay for their food re- 
quirements. Food we should send as 
an outright gift, going forward with the 
compliments of the donors, although we 
should take all necessary steps to insure 
that it reaches the mouths of the hun- 
ery, and that it is not swallowed up by 
profiteers in the black markets. This 
purely relief program should be handled 
either by one of our civilian humani- 
tarian agencies, such as the Red Cross, 
or by a separate and distinct Govern- 
ment agency set up for that purpose, 
dealing directly with private channels of 
distribution. Of course, it should be 
ascertained before any shipments are 
made that the need abroad actually 
exists, and that the sending of any par- 
ticular items will not create scarcities 
here at home. 

The remainder of the program, the 
rehabilitation phase, should be handled 
on a strictly business basis, and adminis- 
tered ky businessmen who know how to 
get results with our dollars they spend. 

Europe will need certain essential raw 
materials such as cotton to stimulate her 
industrial production and to eventually 
become Self-supporting. Such quantities 
and types of these materials that we can 
safely spare we should make available to 
her on the basis of commercial loans, not 
gifts. 

In regard to capital requirements, such 
as new machinery for industry, we should 
give these countries access to our Money 
markets for loans that are sound enough 
to be financed. If the past record of the 
borrower justifies such a loan, with a rea- 
sonable chance that it will be repaid, 
there should be no difficulty in finding 
available private capital. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr.MALONE. Having fed the hungry 
people of Europe, and being ready to con- 
tinue to discuss further feeding of such 
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hungry people on a charity basis, with- 
out any return—then only the State De- 
partment and the President of the United 
States can determine and announce a 
definite foreign policy. 

Mr. KEM. Exactly. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the Senator from 
Missouri understand that the major 
countries, such as England, France, and 
others, have definitely adopted a sociali- 
zation and nationalization plan of indus- 
try and of government ownership, and 
that no money can be invested in those 
countries by private investors by citi- 
zens of this or any other country, or any 
part of such investment taken out of the 
country? Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri understand that? 

Mr. KEM. I understand that, and I 
am glad the Senator raised the point. 
Of course we should expect to find the 
rate on a loan to a concern in the Brit- 
ish steel industry lower, if the threat to 
nationalization were removed, than at 
present, when the Socialists plan to take 
over the British steel industry at no dis- 
tant future date, depending, I may say 
to the Senator from Nevada, upon when 
they get further money from America. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
in our conversation, informed me rather 
belligerently, I thought, although I had 
not said anything about the subject 
until he mentioned it, that England in- 
tended to nationalize the steel indus- 
try as rapidly as possible. The coal in- 
dustry had already been nationalized. I 
personally know men in this country, 
one man in particular, who started to 
construct a stainless steel plant in Eng- 
land prior to the war, who would like 


to become financially interested in Euro- - 


pean industrial plants and take the busi- 
ness risk, but they cannot take the risk 
of nationalization of their investment. 
The same man who initiated the work 
on the stainless steel plant has an- 
nounced that he would complete the 
plant if there were any way of doing it 
on a business basis, and if there were 
any way of getting any return whatever 
for the money, but since the national- 
ization plan has been announced, no 
money can be secured on that basis. In 
other words, the local money has been 
stopped from going into industry, and 
they have stopped private investments 
from this ,country, definitely. Their 
own nationals have nearly as much 
money invested in this country as the 
amount which is now being asked for 
under the legislation, yet our Govern- 
ment is asked to give money obtained 
from its own taxpayers to their gov- 
ernment to expand and construct indus- 
trial plants and to be owned by their 
own government free of debt. 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator for 
the contribution. 

Of course, we should expect to find the 
rate on a loan to a concern in the British 
steel industry lower if the threat to na- 
tionalization were removed than at pres- 
ent when the Socialists plan to take over 
the British steel industry at no far dis- 
tant date—assuming, of course, that 
the Socialist government of Britain is 
able to get more money from the United 
States. 
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CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, I have spoken too long. 
My only excuse is the gravity of the sub- 
ject which we are considering. There 
is none more awful this side of the grave. 

A few weeks ago, a time-honored cus- 
tom was observed in the Senate. Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address was read in 
this Chamber. As the voice of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut who read the ad- 
dress rang through the Chamber, I could 
not help but ask myself: Is there a Sena- 
tor who believes that the European re- 
covery bill—then pending before the 
Senate committee—is consistent with the 
precepts or the spirit of the farewell tes- 
tament of the Father of His Country? 

Perhaps I have not kept up with those 
who would make America over. Perhaps 
I am lagging behind in the atomic age. 
Perhaps I do not fully appreciate the 
significance of the one world in which 
we live. 

But, Mr. President, in what I conceive 
to be the spirit of that great document, 
Washington’s Farewell Address, may I 
urge three policies for the thoughtful 
consideration of the Senate and my fel- 
low Americans: 

First. Let us stop meddling in the in- 
ternal governmental affairs of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

Second. Let us drive the Communists 
and fellow travelers from all employment 
under the Government of the United 
States, and make it as difficult as possible 
for them to return to any such employ- 
ment. 

Third. .While we still have strong re- 
sources, let us spend as much as may be 
needed to build a national defense so 
strong that neither Russia nor any other 
aggressor nation will dare attack us. 

Mr. President, I shall vote against the 
pending bill. 

Mr. TAFT obtained the floor. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for the purpose of sug- 
gesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Fulbright 
George 
Green 


Gurney 
Hatch 


The 


Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Hoey 
Holland 


Murray 

Myers 

O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
O'Mahoney 
Overton 
Pepper 

Jenner Reed 

Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Johnston, S.C. Robertson, Va. 
Kem Robertson, Wyo. 
Kilgore Russell 
Knowland Saltonstall 
Langer Smith 

Lodge Sparkman 
Lucas Stewart 
McCarran 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McGrath 
McKellar 
McMahon 
Magnuson 
Malone 
Martin 
Maybank 
Millikin 
Moore 
Morse 


Ives 


Taft 

Taylor 
Thomas, Okla. 
Thomas, Utah 
Thye 

Tobey 
Umstead 
Vandenberg 
Watkins 
Wherry 

Wiley 
Williams 
Wilson 

Young 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment which I offer, 
and I ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 25, lines 
15 and 16, it is proposed to strike out 
“$5,300,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$4,000,000,000.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in connec- 
tion with my amendment to reduce the 
first-year authorization from $5,300,000,- 
000, I intend to discuss the general the- 
ory of the European-recovery program 
and the proper basis on which that pro- 
gram ought to be conducted. 

I can hardly add anything to the very 
elaborate and excellent discussions which 
have already taken place, but I do wish 
to present my point of view on some 
problems in connection with the pro- 
gram, and particularly on the general 
theory upon which the program is based. 

In summary, I am in favor of giving 
aid to the countries of western Europe, 
but only for specific programs clearly 
necessary for subsistence, or clearly help- 
ful in increasing their production, espe- 
cially for export. I am strongly opposed 
to committing ourselves to any over-all 
global plan to make up some theoretical 
deficiency in exports and to making any 
moral commitment beyond the amount 
authorized for the first year. 

I am in favor of extending further aid 
to the countries of western Europe be- 


yond the demands of charity only be- 
cause of the effect our aid may have in 
the battle against communism. 

We Americans have always believed in 


charity for all. Our missionary enter- 
prises and ‘our philanthropies have 
reached into every continent. For more 
than a century American standards of 
health and well-being have been spread 
abroad by church effort, by welfare and 
relief groups, and by the Government on 
occasion. American help penetrated all 
of Europe after World War I, and I my- 
self was secretary of the American Re- 
lief Administration, which dispensed 
sums large for those days, both in pro- 
viding foodstuffs to governments and 
charity to their peoples. That aid was 
completed within 2 years after the end 
of the war, but after that American aid 
went into Communist Russia in the days 
of Lenin, feeding the masses whom the 
Bolshevik leaders had liberated from de- 
pression to starvation. American aid was 
rushed to Tokyo on a large scale after the 
disastrous earthquake of 1923. The word 
“American” has come to mean help 
throughout the world. But that help, 
given out of our generosity and because 
of it, was a very different matter from the 
proposal now before us. Such aid did 
not purport to solve the long-range eco- 
nomic problems of these other nations. 
It was never in a volume which material- 
ly affected the permanent economy of 
other nations or constituted a strain on 
our own. But aid on any such scale as 
is now proposed, imposing serious taxa- 
tion on our own people, and creating 
scarcity and high prices and economic 
unrest at home, is an entirely different 
kind of aid from the help we have hereto- 
fore extended. 
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We have also from time to time 
financed, for the most part through pri- 
vate capital, 
projects in foreign countries or projects 
which were supposed to be sound. Our 
Government itself, through the Export- 
Import Bank, has sometimes furnished 
assistance, but always for projects which 
showed an excellent chance of full re- 
payment. That was an entirely different 
program from the one we are consider- 
ing. In this case the sums advanced ad- 
mittedly will not be repaid in any con- 
Siderable degree. 

This program, therefore, becomes a 
question of foreign policy, and foreign 
policy only. It can be justified only if 
it is for our own ultimate benefit, for the 
benefit of our own people, either as an 
economic program, or as a political pro- 
gram, 

In my opinion, the program is com- 
pletely without economic justification. 
On the other hand, I think it is justified 
by the world battle against communism. 
As an economic proposition, I doubt if 
any of the sums advanced will ever be 
repaid. Our experience with loans from 
one government to another is that in 
times of stress repayment is completely 
forgotten, and there is no way in which 
the loans can be collected. If the ad- 
vances were in a smaller sum, there 
might be some chance of collection, and 
there may be some chance of collection 
on a few limited projects. But all the 
chances are in favor of a complete repu- 
diation, even if there are promises to re- 
pay. These countries today have a huge 
trade deficiency with the United States 
and other countries. We will be lucky if 
they can ever be built up to pay for cur- 
rent exports from this country by im- 
ports into this country. Certainly, there 
will never be a balance to enable them to 
pay back past obligations. 

It is said that we will promote foreign 
trade which, in the end, will be bene- 
ficial to us. If the American taxpayer 
pays out $17,000,000,000, it will certainly 
take a hundred years of improved trade 
to repay that cost in increased benefits 
to the American people. 

From an economic standpoint, it is dif- 
ficult to see why we should finance proj- 
ects in foreign countries for the expan- 
sion of their productive facilities when 
we refuse to use taxpayers’ money for 
that purpose in the United States. Eco- 
nomic recovery in western Europe must 
depend principally on the people them- 
selves, on their willingness to work, and 
on sound government policy. Only their 
own government can balance their 
budget, maintain a stable currency, and 
create the incentive to produce and to 
export. 

I quote here, as I wish to quote a num- 
ber of times, from the distinguished 
former Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. 
La Follette, who was the most active 
member, I think, of the so-called Harri- 
man committee. He said: 

A second major conclusion of the commit- 
tee relates to this question. It is that only 
the Europeans can save Europe. 


Note that—‘“only the Europeans can 
save Europe.” 


Nothing the United States can do will be 
effective unless the Europeans do much more. 


various sound economic - 
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I wish, Mr. Chairman, I could underline 
that statement, because there is no conclu- 
sion of the President's Committee on Foreign 
Aid upon which it was more emphatic and 
more in agreement. 

Plainly, the burden of increasing produc- 
tion will fall almost wholly on them. The 
volume of assistance recommended by the 
committee would amount to only about 
6 percent of the national incomes of the 
receiving nations in the first year. As the 
volume of assistance declines and European 
production grows, it will be a diminishing 
proportion. 


Secretary Marshall himself points out 
in his statement before the committee: 


Only the Europeans themselves can finally 
solve their problem. 


I think we tend to overestimate the 
importance of American dollars and the 
effect such dollars can have. Even with 
this full-scale plan, as pointed out by 
former Senator La Follette, we only meet 
6 percent of the goods and services which 
they need and most of which they supply 
themselves. And yet that 6 percent may 
be very important, particularly in speed- 
ing up the recovery which otherwise 
might be delayed by serious bottlenecks 
and difficulties of providing particular 
types of goods necessary for their con- 
tinued recovery at a rapid rate. 

I believe very strongly that a too- 
lavish distribution of American dollars 
will do more harm than good. The 
threat of uncertain but potentially limit- 
less American aid could deter all 
efforts of European businessmen, labor 
unions, and Government officials to re- 
build on the basis of their own efforts. 
Why should they labor painfully to re- 
construct this factory or that factory 
if a whole new factory may be given 
them, scot free from the United States, 
at some future date. In order even to 
be helpful to these countries, the aid 
must be most carefully distributed to 
projects which will clearly be helpful to 
increased production. This principle 
we must insist upon. I think the pro- 
gram cannot possibly be justified unless 
it is confined to that type of project, a 
project which we see, when we undertake 
it and when our Administrator author- 
izes it, will actually result in increased 
production in these particular countries. 

There are undoubtedly many activities 
where only our assistance can remove 


the bottlenecks and prime the pump . 


with the raw materials and machinery. 
But the aid must be carefully admin- 
istered if it is to do economic good, even 
to Europe. 

Certainly, there can be no economic 
justification whatever for our buying 
wheat in Canada and the Argentine and 
giving it to Great Britain or France. 
There is even less justification for buy- 
ing coffee from Brazil and giving it away 
in Europe, because it certainly has no 
food value. We are, however, during 
the first year, spending $82,000,000 of 
American money to buy coffee in Brazil 
to give to European nations. It would 
take fantastic New Deal economics to 
justify this extraordinary proposal 
which takes about $2,000,000,000 of 
American taxpayers’ money during the 
next 12 months. The only possible 
argument is the old New Deal theory 
that Government spending is a good 
thing in itself. Whatever can be said 
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for spending in times of depression, such 
spending at times like this, even in the 
views of the wildest school of economics, 
can only increase inflation. There cer- 
tainly can be no economic justification 
for such a procedure as we contemplate 
in buying more than $2,000,000,000 worth 
of goods the first year from Canada, the 
Argentine, Brazil, and other countries in 
America, in order that we may give away 
the goods thus acquired to the western 
European countries. 

Furthermore, from an economic stand- 
point, the proposed program is a seri- 
ous interference with our own economic 
stability and can well do more harm 
than all the economic benefit conceivable 
for many years to come. It imposes 
about $6,000,000,000 of taxes on our peo- 
ple, which reduces their standard of liv- 
ing, either by taking away their in- 
come or increasing the prices which they 
have to pay. The free distribution of 
American dollars over the world is one 
of the main causes of inflation which we 
have suffered during the past year and 
which may not yet be checked. 

In the year 1947 we exported in goods, 
services, and invisible items $19,400,- 
000,000 against imports of $8,000,000,000. 
In other words, we took $11,400,000,000 
worth of goods and savings out of this 
country without any corresponding pro- 
duction or imports. That created short- 
ages which, in my opinion, were chiefly 
responsible for the inflation which be- 
gan, or which was resumed, we may say, 
in May 1947. It seemed last year that 
prices had about stabilized themselves, 
but after the tremendous exports of the 
second quarter they started steadily up- 
ward again. Roughly speaking, the com- 
mittee bill contemplates an increase in 
exports to western Europe of approxi- 
mately one and one-half billion dollars, 
including invisible items, over the exports 
to Europe in the year 1947. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates that ex- 
ports to the rest of the world will fall off 
some two and two-tenths billion dollars, 
and that the export surplus will, there- 
fore, be only ten and one-half billion dol- 
lars, as compared to eleven and four- 
tenths in 1947. The tremendous surplus 
in 1947 was due almost entirely to the 
freedom with which we distributed dol- 
lars throughout the world. Many of 
these dollars were accumulated during 
the war from lend-lease and many other 
military expenditures. These dollars 
have been liquidated, but under the com- 
mittee plan, more than $2,000,000,000 will 
be made available to Argentina and Can- 
ada to compete in this country with our 
own citizens for goods which may be in 
short supply. Other dollars are made 
available through the Export-Import 
Bank, surplus property credits, ship-sale 
credits, UNRRA, post-UNRRA relief, and 
the British, Greek, and Turkish loans. 
In addition to this, dollars have been dis- 
tributed by the International Fund and 
also by the International Bank. 

It is generally admitted that after the 
World War we overloaned our money to 
foreign countries. When, in 1929, these 
loans stopped because it became.appar- 
ent that they could not be repaid, our ex- 
port trade and all the employment based 
upon it collapsed and added to the in- 
tensity of the depression. Now we are 
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repeating the same principles with the 
taxpayer’s money instead of the money 
of private citizens. Sooner or later this 
huge export trade must decrease, and, 
unless it is very carefully handled, such 
decrease may be a substantial contribu- 
tor to a new depression. The free credit 
which we are granting and have been 
granting to all parts of the world is 
creating a false prosperity which can- 
not be permanently maintained. 

Mr. President, I see no economic justi- 
fication for the program. I see many 
reasons why it may be seriously harm- 
ful to us, or at least require us to sac- 
rifice. If it is well and carefully ad- 
ministered, I do not believe that the 
amount of harm it may do, in reason- 
ably limited amount, can balance the 
political advantage of the plan; but cer- 
tainly if it is badly administered, the 
harm that can be done under the plan 
will probably be much greater than any 
political advantage we could obtain. 

If we are looking merely to economic 
advantage, our assistance should be con- 
fined to projects which clearly will repay 
the advance, and that would be a very 
sma!l sumindeed. After all, these coun- 
tries have had nearly 3 years in which 
to recover from the war, and in many 
of them there was no considerable war 
destruction anyway. Their difficulties 
are to some extent of their own crea- 
tion, and outside aid will not solve them 
unless they fully cooperate themselves. 

As Senator La Follette said to the 
committee, the Harriman committee was 
convinced that the inability of the Eu- 
ropean nations at this time to pay their 
own way grows more largely out of eco- 
nomic and social disorganization than 
out of wartime destruction, or even out 
of adverse external economic circum- 
stances such as the high price of im- 
ports and the loss of foreign investments. 

However, I should like to vote for a 
program of economic aid in a reasonable 
amount, under the excellent system of 
administration proposed by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. I believe that 
the justification for the aid rests on the 
extraordinary condition which exists in 
the world today and the desire, in order 
to meet that condition, that we build 
up the strength of western Europe, even 
in spite of the heavy cost to ourselves 
and the very considerable economic 
danger. 

Today we are engaged in a battle of 
ideologies, a battle of freedom against 
communism, a battle of the philosophy 
of justice and equality and liberty against 
the philosophy of a totalitarian state 
ruthlessly directing by force the exist- 
ence of every man within its power. 
Communism is a religion. It has the 
crusading strength of a new religion. It 
fights by methods which are difficult for 
free people to meet—in fact, we are still 
extremely uncertain how to fight the 
kind of battle which is now being waged. 
The Communists are experts in the field 
of propaganda. Their philosophy ap- 
peals to many who are dissatisfied with 
existing conditions. They evidently feel 
that they can make progress by inter- 
fering with production through strikes 
and discontent. 

I think from their viewpoint they agree 
that if we can in some way restore the 
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economic strength of Europe, that will 
be a weapon against this kind of com- 
munistic attack, which, after all, is not 
in any sense, I think, a military attack. 
I think it is unfortunate that we have 
adopted the term “cold war,” because, 
after all, a “cold” war is nota war. It is 
a war of ideologies. It is a war of philos- 
ophies. It is a war to take over the souls 
and minds of people by those with suffi- 
cient strength and force in their own 
communities to enable them to rise to 
power and direct the kind of life which 
shall exist in those communities. 

In the propaganda field we are trying 
to set up a propaganda machine to com- 
pete with that of the Russians. Person- 
ally, I do not think propaganda from 
foreign countries is very effective one 
way or the other unless it is accompa- 
nied by direct infiltration into all kinds 
of organizations. That is the kind of 
thing at which the Communists are ex- 
pert. It is apparently the kind of thing 
which we have no means of duplicating 
by infiltration of our own philosophy. 

Undoubtedly, however, by their own 
admission, if we can create a condition 
in these countries under which produc- 
tion is increased, together with the 
standard of living, conditions will be 
much less favorable for Communist suc- 
cess. In the long _run, I think these 
countries would be better off if they 
brought about their recovery through 
their own efforts with a little outside 
aid, but it might take 10 years to do the 
job, and it is possible that it could be 
done in 2 years with our help. 

I have pointed out all the pitfalls that 
may exist and the possibility that the 
plan may completely fail, but if it is well 
administered and if we have the coopera- 
tion of the governments of these coun- 
tries, we can improve conditions more 
quickly. We may lose every cent we put 
up, but it seems to me there is a chance 
that it will aid the battle against com- 
munism. The stakes are so large that 
I believe we can afford to take that 
chance. 

I think it should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that this program is not aimed at 
opposing any communistic military at- 
tack. The effect of this program is not 
going to be material, certainly for a 
year. We shall not see the effect of it 
for some time. I do not see how it could 
prevent a Communist coup such as took 
place in Czechoslovakia, under similar 
conditions. That event would have oc- 
curred even if we had adopted this plan 
a month ago. It may be a year or 2 
years before the plan really affects ma- 
terially the economic condition of these 
countries. 

It may be that the adoption of the pro- 
gram will increase the morale of those 
who are fighting communism. There- 
fore, if we are going to adopt this pro- 
gram, I think it ought to be done quickly, 
to get the effect at once. In the long 
run, I do not put much stock in the argu- 
ment about building morale, particu- 
larly if every shot in the arm costs $6,- 
000,000,000. it has a temporary effect, 
but the morale effect wears off quickly, 
and may be balanced by disappointment 
when the aid does not come fast enough. 
If we are going to do it, let us get the 
advantage of the morale at a time when 
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we need it. Let us pass the bill as quickly 
as possible. But I do not believe, as a 
long-term proposition, that the sole 
argument of morale is very effective. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out again 
that this is not a war Measure. If we 
face war we had better devote all our 
attention to military aid, because the 
effect of this aid will hardly be felt in 
improving conditions before war comes. 
Personally I do not believe in the war 
theory, although, of course, I do not have 
the information which is available to 
the President and the Secretary of State. 

I do not quite understand the state- 
ments made yesterday by Secretary 
Marshall and President Truman. They 
almost imply that they believe that we 
do face a war question; and then they 
seem to use the concern which is aroused 
to urge the passage of this particular 
program. I do not believe that the two 
are connected. If there is such a condi- 
tion, that seems to me to be rather an 
argument for military force, because if 
a war is to come, any money given in 
this program will be to a large extent 
wasted if war comes Within a short period 
of time. 

I believe that the tone of the Presi- 
dent’s statement that his confidence in 
ultimate world peace has been shaken 
is unfortunate. Certainly it is no argu- 
ment for the passage of this bill. 

If he has the information on which 
that statement can be based, we should 
be told what the information is. If not, 
it seems to me we should proceed on the 
theory that war is not in prospect. It 
is on that theory that I am supporting 
the present bill. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Then, if I correctly 
understand the distinguished Senator’s 
argument, it is that if it should develop 
that we are on the verge of a war or 
in danger of a war, and this Congress 
should be asked for an appropriation 
of $16,800,000,000 for an air corps—such 
as has been recommended by our own 
congressional air board—then we should 
drop.the Marshall plan. 

Mr. TAFT. No; I do not think that 
is the necessary conclusion at all. I 
think we should have a very strong 
armed force, regardless. In the present 
world, I think we should have a force— 
an air force, in particular—sufficiently 
strong so that no country can success- 
fully attack the United States; and that 
is so whether there is any immediate 
threat of war or whether there is not 
any immediate threat of war. 

Personally, if there were an immediate 
threat, if the Russian troops were ad- 
vancing, I do not think I would go ahead 
with this particular program, if that is 
what the Senator means. 

Mr. MALONE. That is really the 
question, and we should know what we 
are prepared to do in such an eventual- 
ity. 

Mr. TAFT. But let me say that I my- 
self know of no particular indication of 
Russian. intention to undertake military 
aggression beyond the sphere of in- 
fluence which was originally assigned to 
the Russians. The situation in Czecho- 
slovakia is indeed a tragic one; but Rus- 
sian influence has been predominant in 
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Czechoslovaxia since the end of the war. 
The Communists have merely consoli- 
dated their position in Czechoslovakia; 
but there has been no military advance, 
there has been no military aggression, 
since the end of the war. 

The situation today is merely a logi- 
cal development of our own foreign pol- 
icy and of the agreements made at Yalta 
and at Potsdam. We could have occupied 
Czechoslovakia. The troops of General 
Patton were at the doors of Prague. We 
could have occupied all of western Ger- 
many. We could have taken over Ber- 
lin. But we chose to withdraw because 
of the terms of the agreement made at 
Yalta. The suppression of freedom in 
eastern Europe is the direct result of this 
policy of our own Government. I do not 
see that today we can correctly conclude 
that anything which has been done in- 
creases the probability of a military war, 
and I am quite willing to proceed with 
this program and any other program on 
the theory that we do not face such a war. 

Of course we want adequate defense. 
We want adequate defense even if there 
is only one chance in a thousand of a 
war. But because there is such a remote 
chance, I do not think we can therefore 
suddenly put our whole country on a war 
basis, and give up the assumption on 
which our whole daily programs in the 
Senate and in the United States are 
based. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I am -just a little con- 
fused by the Senator’s position. If we 
are threatened with a war, and if it is 
recommended that we must go ahead, a 
definite rearmament program including 
the building of such an air corps—then 
what is the Senator’s position? Again, 
are we going to lend $17,000,000,000 pro- 
vided by this legislation to prevent what 
was promised to Russia at Yalta and 
other conferences by our own Govern- 
ment officials? 

Mr. TAFT. In the first place, we are 
not loaning $17,000,000,000, so far as I 
am concerned. I am proposing that we 
loan $4,000,000,000; and that, plus the 
cost of the German program, will be 
about $5,000,000,000 altogether. There 
will be no $17,000,000,000, so far as I am 
concerned. I do not regard this meas- 
ure as a moral commitment for any 
more than we propose to spend for the 
first year. 

Mr. MALONE. Then cannot we cor- 
rectly conclude that the purpose of the 
plan now under discussion is to prevent 
Russia from taking over the area which 
was promised her by our own Govern- 
ment officials? 

Mr. TAFT. We are doing this to assist 
free governments throughout the world 
at the most critical point, namely, at the 
point of contact with the ideology of 
communism. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I would be delighted to do 
so. 
Mr. MALONE. Are we proposing, 
then, to spend money now, under this 
plan, in order to prevent what our own 
Government leaders proposed to let Rus- 
sia do—in other words, to take over 
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those countries? Is it not time that we 
know what our foreign policy really is? 

Mr. TAFT. No; we are doing it to 
strengthen the economy of western Ger- 
many and of the other countries on this 
side of the iron curtain. This plan has 
nothing to do with the countries beyond 
the iron curtain, because so far as this 
plan is concerned, I see nothing we can 
do, I see no step we can take in this 
connection with respect to them. 

Mr. MALONE. It is said that in a 
few weeks the Communists may take 
over Italy. Of course, if they did, as 
the Senator has said, we would stop this 
proposed program so far as Italy was 
concerned. But where is the line where 
the aggression must stop in the interest 
of our ultimate safety? 

Mr. TAFT. I think our program must 
be based on trying to assist free gov- 
ernments against the advance of the 
Communist ideology throughout the 
world. I think it should be done in 
China and wherever else it can be done. 
Perhaps it can be done by military aid 
within the country itself, as in the case 
of China or Greece. 

But that is the only policy I think we 
can pursue. 

Senators have spoken of propaganda 
which we have already authorized. One 
of the things we can do is to make this 
attempt to strengthen economically the 
countries which still maintain a govern- 
ment presumably, at least, of the form 
of our Government. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Iam entirely confused 
as to the policies we seem to be building 
up: So I would ask the Senator again 
if he would approve the trade treaties, 
which have been made and are being 
made by the nations included in the 
Marshall plan, to process and manu- 
facture goods from the raw materials 
which we are to furnish them under the 
Marshall plan and send such products 
to the countries behind the iron curtain, 
the very raw materials which we have 
furnished them and have promised to 
continue to furnish them under the 
Marshall plan—in other words, just a 
manufacture-in-transit convoy from the 
United States to Russia and her satellite 
countries. 

Mr. TAFT. No; I would not favor 
that. I think our Administrator has 
the power, under this bill, substantially 
to prevent that—although perhaps not 
all of it. A certain amount of exchange 
of certain kinds of goods probably is a 
good thing. 

But I think the Administrator will 
have the power to restrain that. I must 
admit that the successful accomplish- 
ment of the purpose of the plan depends 
largely on the ability of the man who 
runs it; and there lies my doubt about 
the whole proposal—in short, whether 
we shall obtain that kind of man. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I ask the Senator from 
Ohio whether the report of the CEEC 
conference in Paris discloses that the 
very genius of the whole plan is the 
free interchange of commodities between 
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the countries of western Europe and the 
countries of eastern Europe, both those 
in front of and those behind the iron 
curtain. 

I should also like to ask whether it 
is currently reported that the present 
Socialist Government of England is 
negotiating with Russia a trade treaty 
which contemplates the shipment of 
large quantities of steel from England to 
Russia. 

Mr. TAFT. Frankly, I do not know. I 
should say that if that develops, I would 
cut off aid to Britain. If it brings steel 
to Russia, I myself certainly would favor 
elimination of the aid to the country that 
furnished that steel, so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

But there are many other things that 
might be permitted to go, which prob- 
ably would assist both countries. 

Perhaps gradually it may redeem some 
of the countries now behind the iron 
curtain, if their economic condition is 
improved. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator from 
Ohio understand that it is the present 
policy of the British Government to 
negotiate a trade treaty with Russia? 

Mr. TAFT. I have been told that. I 
do not know the details. But I think if 
they want to get the aid under this bill, 
they had better be very careful about 
what they undertake to ship to Russia. 
That would be my advice to them, if 
they asked for my advice. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada, although I hope I may 
finish this statement rather soon. 

Mr. MALONE. The thing that amazes 
me is that after it is well known—after 
the facts are known—that such materials 
are actually finding their way to Russia 
and her satellite countries that we even 
consider voting for such a plan. 

Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I yield to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. TAYLOR. It is my understanding 
that, as the Senator from Ohio has 
stated, there is no immediate danger of 
military aggression on the part of the 
Russians, Is it his opinion that political 
developments in this country, with wan- 
ing political fortunes, could influence the 
question of whether there will be war 
with Russia or not? 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator states his 
question with so many implications that 
I think I should prefer not to answer it. 
I do not think I would add anything. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. The Senator from 
Ohio said that, so far as he was con- 
cerned, he felt there was no moral obli- 
gation to go further than $4,000,000,000, 
with the amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. ‘If the amendment is not 
adopted, $5,300,000,000. 

Mr. HAWKES. What I want to ask is, 
Does the Senator feel there is any obli- 
gation to go further than $5,300,000,000, 
if the bill, without his amendment, is 
passed? 
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Mr. TAFT. I see no such moral obli- 
gation. I would not hestitate next year, 
if I thought the program ought not to 
continue, to refuse further advances. I 
think it would be difficult, I may say—and 
that will appear in my prepared state- 
ment, later—having run through the 
first 12 months, to stop off-hand. I mean 
there would be certain things in process, 
and I have no doubt they would involve 
certain additional expenses in the second 
year, even if it were decided to stop the 
program. But I see no moral obligation 
to continue the program any time Con- 
gress wishes to stop it. 

Mr.HAWKES. IwishI could have the 
same feeling. I wonder if the senior 
Senator from Michigan entertains that 
feeling. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
do not think I care to interrupt the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to discuss that question 
at the moment. I discussed it I think 
at great length in the course of my initial 
presentation, and I shall be glad to dis- 
cuss it again later. But I do not care to 
interrupt the Senator from Ohio on the 
subject. 

If I must say anything at all, I say, 
in a sentence or two, that I think we 
have made it perfectly plain in the bill 
that every Congress has a right to make 
its own decision on its own conscience 
in respect to what its obligation is under 
the bill. So far as the Senator from 
Michigan is concerned, he would feel that 
he confronted an obligation under the 
bill to continue, if the terms set up in the 
bill were fully met by the beneficiary 
countries, and if the requirements which 
we have set down as the price of the 
continuity of our aid were being con- 
stantly met. Under those circumstances 
I most certainly would consider that I 
owed as much to my partners in the 
enterprise, in behalf of freedom, as they 
owe to me. 

Mr. TAFT. I may say, Mr. President, 
I wholly disagree with the Senator from 
Michigan. I think there is no suth obli- 
gation. If I vote for the bill it will be 
with the understanding that there is no 
such obligation, that there is no contract 
with the recipient countries, that they 
are not our partners. We are simply 
undertaking to extend our aid to them to 
enable them to build up their own econ- 
omy and get themselves on a self-sup- 
porting basis. They have agreed to help; 
yes—fine. That is to their own ad- 
vantage. They have not agreed so far 
as I know to do anything to our advan- 
tage except it be also to their own advan- 
tage. So far as I am concerned, the bill 
is like any other authorization bill. 
It authorizes an expenditure for 4 years 
if the Congress in the second, the third, 
and the fourth year should decide that 
it wants to make the expenditure. If 
Congress does not want to make the ex- 
penditure, it is not obligated in any way 
to do so, morally or legally. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
is not that what I said? 

Mr. TAFT. Ido not think I so under- 
stood the Senator from Michigan; no. 
The Senator seemed to think that if the 
program were making headway, if the 
foreign nations had cooperated, we would 
then be morally obligated to continue 
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for 4 years. That is what I understood 
the Senator to say. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What the Sena- 
tor from Michigan was undertaking to 
say—— 

Mr. TAFT. He thought he was moral- 
ly bound. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I was speaking 
for myself in respect to my attitude to- 
toward the bill. I thought I said plainly 
in the preface to my brief observation 
that the bill is written on the theory that 
every Congress is a free agent to act for 
itself under its determination of what 
has happened, and the extent of the 
progress which has been made as a result 
of the bilateral and multilateral con- 
tracts which have been made and the 
progress in the direction of the common 
joint goal toward which we are aiming. 
I should think the Senator from Ohio 
would join me among the very first, be- 
cause of his noted integrity. If he found 
that at the end of a year those with 
whom we were cooperating in the enter- 
prise had done everything that we con- 
templated and hoped for, and that the 
program was well under way toward the 
final goals toward which we aim, I 
should think he would be one of the first 
to say that it is not only a privilege but a 
golden opportunity to exercise that free- 
dom of judgment which would recom- 
mend a continuation of the plan. If 
there is any obligation involved, it is the 
obligation which the individual legisla- 
tor may feel in respect to a plan which 
is built upon mutual cooperation. Mu- 
tual cooperation, so far as the Senator 
from Michigan is concerned, is a two- 
way street. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I do not 
know that the Senator and I disagree 
so widely. If the conditions a year from 
now should be the same as they are now, 
if the recipient nations had cooperated 
and the program had proceeded, I should 
probably vote at that time exactly as I 
shall vote today. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly. 

Mr. TAFT. My point is that I do not 
recognize any obligation to do so, that 
the circumstances a year from now are 
certain to be different in many respects; 
that there is no consideration given, so 
to speak, which morally binds us to con- 
tinue for the second and third and fourth 
years. That is the statement of my po- 
sition. Surely, conditions being the 
same next year, I should be in favor of 
doing the same thing next year, because 
the battle against communism is going 
to continue, I think. But I do not want 
to recognize now any obligation, and I 
do not think a mere authorization bill 
recognizes any such obligation. We can 
repeal the bill, or we can refuse to ap- 
propriate under the bill, whichever we 
wish. ‘ 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. TAFT. 

New Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. I desire to thank the 
Senator from Ohio, and then to leave 
with him the thought that if there is a 
difference of opinion within this Cham- 
ber, when we are debating the subject 
and have been considering it for weeks, 
why cannot that same difference of 
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opinion be in the minds of the people 
who are going to receive the billions of 
dollars? Who has the last say on 
whether we have defaulted morally if 
we decide not to go ahead after the first 
year? Who is going to decide whether 
they and we have fulfilled their and our 
obligations? 

Mr. TAFT. My experience with the 
Senate leads me to conclude that the 
Senate is going to decide next year as it 
wishes to decide. The question of 
whether it is an obligation or not, I sup- 
pose, is an interesting question for dis- 
cussion; I think it should be discussed, 
but I believe the Senator from Michigan 
and I agree that so far as the action of 
the Senate next year is concerned, the 
Senate will do what it pleases and what it 
thinks is for the best interests of the 
United States at that time. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood the Senator from Michigan to 
say that if the recipient countries ful- 
filled their part of the bargain he would 
feel a moral obligation to go through 
with this program to the end. That is 
the point I want to bring out. There is 
going to be a terrible misunderstanding 
in this world if we do not go through 
with it, and if we cannot prove on the 
record that they have defaulted on their 
part of the agreement. That is the point 
I want to make. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
very much interested in the statement 
of the Senator from Ohio. As I under- 
stand it, there is no moral obligation. 
As the Senator has said, the authoriza- 
tion can be considered annually, and 
each Congress or session of Congress can 
decide what it wants to do. What is 
the difference, then, between that posi- 
tion and authorizing and appropriating 
each year? What is the difference, if 
any, in the Senator’s position, according 
to which we go through on a supposedly 
4-year program with the understanding 
that each year the authorization has to 
be determined, the appropriation has to 
be determined? Why can we not do it 
1 year at a time, and accomplish the 
same purpose? 

Mr. TAFT. We could do it 1 year at 
atime. It would mean that we should 
have to pass an authorization bill every 
year instead of for all 4 years. 

Mr. WHERRY. Why not make it 1 
year? 

Mr. TAFT. I recognize that the pro- 
gram will probably last for 2 or 3 or 4 
years. I see no great objection to pass- 
ing an authorization bill at this time to 
cover the program. I was discussing 
only the question of whether we had 
any moral obligation in connection with 
it. 
Mr. President, as it is a program 
against Communist political aggression, 
we must work on the assumption of con- 
tinued peace if we wish to justify the 
program. 

I favor the extension of aid to Euro- 
pean countries to the extent which ap- 
pears to be absolutely necessary and ef- 
fective to maintain a reasonable sub- 
sistence for th2 people of the 16 nations 
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and to enable them to increase their own 
production of goods on a self-support- 
ing basis. If we proceed on that theory, 
Goes the pending bill conform to it, or 
does it commit us to something beyond 
the justification of reason? 

In the first place, I believe that the 
Foreign Relations Committee, under the 
leadership of the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan, has done a most effec- 
tive job in cutting down and improving 
the State Department plan. It removed 
the $17,000,000,000 figure from the bill, 
thus eliminating any implication of a 
commitment for that amount or for any 
amount during the last 3 of the 4 years 
during which aid is authorized if ap- 
proved by the administration and by 
Congress.. Furthermore, by cutting 
down the period from 15 months to 1 
year, the commitment implied at this 
time is reduced by a billion and a half 
dollars. While the Appropriations Com- 
mittee can properly reduce the amount 
for the time being, I am afraid there is a 
moral commitment implied up to the 
amount named, but I can see no moral 
commitment beyond that amount. I 
suppose that the momentum of the plan 
will necessarily carry it on into the sec- 
ond year at some additional expense. A 
magnificent job was done by the com- 
mittee in destroying the State Depart- 
ment plan to have this money adminis- 
tered under its direction. I agree with 


the general feeling of Congress that the 
State Department has no consideration 
whatever for the American taxpayer or 
the American economy. The State De- 
partment seems to share the foreign 


view that this country is an inexhaust- 
ible reservoir of money and commodities. 
Sometimes I think it shares the view 
that we owe these European countries 
an annual present. 

The committee has set up an inde- 
pendent administration with a man of 
Cabinet rank at the head. He will be on 
an equal basis with the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Commerce in pre- 
senting his policies to the President, who 
will have the final decision. As far as 
the form of organization can control the 
administration, this plan will do it. I 
hope that the President will appoint a 
man to act in accordance with the theory 
of that plan. He should be a hard- 
boiled administrator, examining every 
project and approving only those which 
promise definite benefits in Europe and 
not too serious an efiect on our own 
supplies. But we in Congress cannot 
control the administration of this plan. 
We cannot refuse to confirm a man of 
standing, even though he has the State 
Department philosophy. We cannot 
prevent the President from overruling 
the administrator in favor of the Secre- 
tary of State. My interest in the amount 
of the gift arises largely because I think 
a limitation in the amount is the best 
way to assure a careful administration, 
covering only those projects which are 
clearly beneficial and forced to pass by 
the projects of doubtful value. 

Much has been said about restraints. 
I have not found that restraints in bills 
are very effective. I do not believe our 
hold on the administration of this plan 
will be effective. That is why I think 
we need to give the administrator of 
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the plan only sufficient money so that 
he may be forced to conduct the plan in 
an economical way rather than along the 
lines of what seems to me to be a global 
plan proposed by the State Department. 

Mr. President, what exactly is the 
proposal which is before us? We are 
asked to authorize the sum of $5,300,- 
000,000 for a period of 12 months. In 
addition to this we are asked to appro- 
priate $670,000,000 to provide food and 
other essential commodities for the 
civilian population of Germany. This 
sum has always been heretofore in- 
cluded in estimates of the CEEC and 
of the Harriman committee. I am not 
sure, but I am somewhat inclined to 
think that the amount for Germany will 
be greater than $670,000,000. I know 
that in the Harriman report, both on 
page 9 and page 85, it is stated that the 
cost of the German occupation, outside 
of the direct cost of the necessary 
troops and personnel, will soon be run- 
ning at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a year. 
However, I shall accept for the present 
the statement that the sum is $670,- 
000,000. That is what the Army says it 
will cost for the two zones. 

In addition to that financing, we are 
asked to advance $275,000,000 for 
Greece and Turkey, so that the total 
financing requested for western Europe 
is at least $6,245,000,000 for the next 12 
months. 

The proposal in my amendment is to 
reduce this amount by $1,300,000,000, 
so that the total financing out of United 
States funds will be approximately 
$5,000,000,000. 

The figures submitted by the CEEC, as 
revised by the Harriman committee, and 
as revised by the State Department, are 
all based on the theory of an economic 
plan for western Europe. All the 16 
countries in western Europe and west- 
ern Germany were invited to submit a 
list of imports which they thought were 
necessary and exports which they ex- 
pect to make. The exports were sub- 
tracted from the imports, and we were 
handed a bill for the difference. The 
figures have been somewhat revised by 
limiting the demands which the State 
Department thought excessive or im- 
possible to fulfill. But the theory re- 
mains the same. We are to make up the 
difference. They decide what the ex- 
port difference is and they ask us to 
make up the difference between their 
exports and imports. 

I think this calculation is almost an 
impossible one to make. I do not be- 
lieve that anyone can make that kind 
of a calculation. I do not think it can 
be made for a year, much less for 4 
years. 

Mr. Richard Bissell, who was the head 
of the staff of the Harriman committee, 
said: 

I think the only way the answer can be 
summed up is by saying that I am happy 
about this only in the limited sense that I 
think it is about as good a job of appraisal 
as could be done in the time. I was not 
happy about having to do it in that little 
time, and, although this is the kind of ap- 
praisal that has to be, probably, the basis 
for whatever decision this Government comes 
to, I hope this is not the basis upon which 
operating decisions and actual transfers are 
made. f 
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It is an impossible task. There is no 
list of commodities which are going to 
each country, so far as I can discover, 
in all the volumes which have been pre- 
sented to us. Mr. Bissell further said: 

But I think when you came to add it 
together the holes would be nearly as numer- 
ous and nearly as large 2 months from now, 
and you would be driven to the conclusion 
that, as to advance planning, there is just 
about so far you can go and no farther, and 
you do not really get beyond that until a 
particular government says that in a par- 
ticular steel mill they want a particular item 
of equipment to produce goods to a certain 
specification that they are going to use to 
build ships or locomotives, and they can tell 
you what companies are going to buy it, and 
you have a man on the spot who will go 
around and ask some questions. We, of 
course, had nothing faintly approaching that. 


I think the whole theory of the so- 
called balance of trade between exports 
and imports is an impossible calculation 
to make. Incidentally, on that theory 
the British seem to have provided them- 
selves with approximately $2,000,000,000 
out of the $6,000,000,000 to make up their 
supposed export deficiency. That means 
at the rate of 40,000,000 pounds a month. 
That is about the rate at which they are 
going now. They hope very much to 
make it less. Considering the fact that 
the purpose of the plan is to defeat com- 
munism and considering that Great 
Britain is producing at full supply, it 
seems to me that the $2,000,000,000 which 
is earmarked for England is certainly 
subject to more question than that which 
goes to the other countries. 

If we do what is proposed, we have to 
decide how much food the French will 
eat, how many calories they will eat, how 
many calories the British will eat. That 
is something we should not have to do. 
If they want more wheat, they should 
come to us and we might well say, “All 
right, we have 200,000,000 bushels extra, 
and we will furnish you with the wheat.” 
But we should not have to determine how 
much the British have to eat and how 
much food they ought to have. I think 
they should determine that. Yet this 
program requires that we determine the 
standard of living and the number of 
calories in each country in Europe that 
participates in the plan, if that is the 
basis on which we are to proceed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. While the Senator is 
discussing the method used in determin- 
ing the amount to be allocated to each 
country, I wonder if he would tell us how 
he came to select the figure $4,000,000,000 
and how it will be distributed? 

Mr. TAFT. I shall come to that a lit- 
tle later. I would rather handle that 
subject as I had prepared to do. No 
special sanctity attaches to the $4,000,- 
000,000 figure, any more than to the 
$5,000,000,000 figure. I am only trying 
to show that the calculation was based 
on an unsound method. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I desired to ascer- 
tain the method by which the distin- 
guished Senator arrived at the figure 
$4,000,000,000. 
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Mr. TAFT. I will suggest the method 
by which I reached that figure before I 
conclude. 

How can we guess what the produc- 
tion in these countries will be, or what 
their exports will be, dependent as those 
things are on their own government pol- 
icies? It depends on whether they en- 
courage production or whether they have 
a tax system which encourages increased 
production. It depends on whether they 
balance their budget. It depends on 
whether they stabilize their currency. It 
depends on all kinds of conditions which 
we cannot determine in advance. 

It is completely a matter of guess, so 
far as I can see, when we try to make 
an economic plan for a country ahead of 
time. We could not do it for our own 
country during the war, although we 
tried to, and we were infinitely remote 
from the actual result in every case. Yet 
that is the basis for the calculation in 
this case, that is the basis for the entire 
sum which has been mentioned in all the 
different plans. 

I have here a great deal of material as 
to what the exports are. Yet when we 
analyze it we find a tremendous category 
of “other exports” which are not de- 
scribed in any way. 

Mr. McCloy, the President of the In- 
ternational Bank, testified, as appears 
on page 1004 of the hearings: 

The items covered by the reports of the 
technical committees established by the 
CEEC represent about 60 percent of all the 
imports. They alone have been subjected 
to a close scrutiny. 


The other 40 percent have not been 
subjected to close scrutiny, so far as 


I can discover. When we examine the 
illustrative composition of imports of the 
various countries set out on pages 118 
to 129 of the hearings, we find that after 
listing everything which could be consid- 
ered important, “other exports” total 
anywhere from 30 to 50 percent of the 
totals. In short, the figures are a guess, 
and cannot be checked. 

The only use for the so-called balance- 
of-payments theory I can think of is that 
it gives us a kind of an idea of the magni- 
tude of the problem. We get some idea 
of what the size of this undertaking is. 
But so far as providing an exact figure of 
justification is concerned, I do not think 
anyone can find any such justification in 
the record. 

The CEEC countries included capital 
reconstruction. The whole theory of in- 
cluding capital improvements is ques- 
tioned by the Harriman committee. On 
page 6 of the report the committee says: 

It cannot be too strongly stated that the 
process of investment and capital formation 
imposes severe strain on the country under- 
taking it. Such a task introduces money 
income into the economy. * * * The 
process is highly inflationary. To the degree 
that capital goods are sent to Europe from 
the United States, it is true, the strain is 
transferred from European economies to our 
own. Nevertheless, the secondary effects of 
large capital programs should not be over- 
looked. Some of the European countries 
have attempted to exceed this rate. It seems 
unlikely that European nations can pru- 
dently afford to sustain capital formation on 
as large a scale as they have planned, 


Senator La Follette said: 

The need especially for industrial items 
and capital equipment should be most care- 
fully examined. Development projects that 
are not directly related to the building up of 
an export balance should not receive encour- 
agement or a dime of assistance. 


Some of those projects are eliminated, 
but so far as I can discover, there are 
still included a number of projects of 
that nature of capital development. 

The same general idea comes from Roy 
Harrod, an economist of Oxford Univer- 
sity, who wrote this: 

There is a fallacy which has taken root in 
Europe which may be very dangerous pre- 
cisely because it has a strong appeal for 
Americans. This is that large-scale capital 
reconstruction is necessary for the revival of 
the economies. * * * We must seek to 
disillusion the Americans of the idea that 
Europe cannot survive unless she embarks 
upon a large-scale capital-modernization 
program. This is likely to waste American 
assistance and intensify all the specific dif- 
ficulties which arise from the inflationary 
pressure throughout Europe. It will defer 
recovery in the vital matters of currency re- 
form, the restoration of circulating capital, 
and the revival of productive effort. 


As a matter of fact, when this theory 
was first tried, the calculation under it 
called for $29,000,000,000, in Paris. 
Then the CEEC recalculated the figures 
and got down to $22,000,000,000. Finally 
the State Department reduced the figure 
to approximately $17,000,000,000, plus 
something from the International Bank, 
to a figure somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $19,000,000,000. That shows the 
wide variation which can be reached by 
pursuing the balance-of-payment theory. 
I do not believe the theory is sound or 
should be considered as a proper basis for 
an amount we are to expend in Europe to 
assist the 16 countries. I think we should 
provide the amount which we think can 
actually help them from time to time as 
the projects are presented. I do not be- 
lieve we should commit ourselves to give 
such guaranty of an export balance as 
this plan seems to involve, 

Mr. President, we have had the same 
theory presented heretofore. It has been 
the theory of the present administra- 
tion for quite a long time. The cost of 
the idea, if applied to all countries 
in the world, would amount to bil- 
lions of dollars every year. If we do 
what is proposed for the western coun- 
tries of Europe, we will have to do it for 
other countries, for China, for instance, 
and after we get through trying to raise 
the standard of living of all the people 
in the world, we will not have anything 
left in the United States. That is what 
I do not like in the approach; the fact 
that the whole plan is based on a global 
desire to raise the standard of living of 
all the people in the world according to 
a formula which some planner has fig- 
ured out. 

We had presented to us the proposals 
for the International Fund, and the 
British loan. I opposed both of them, 
I voted against them. I say today that 
the votes against those plans were jus- 
tified. The plans were presented as 
global plans, to save the world. Again 
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there was no justification actually in the 
figures which were presented. 

I have before me the report of the 
committee on the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment. In it I find this statement: 

The Bretton Woods proposals are the foun- 
dation of the United Nations program for 
international cooperation. Although the 
fund and bank are the results of the joint 
efforts of the representatives of 44 United 
Nations, they put into effect the principles 
of stable and orderly exchange arrangements 
and sound international investment which 
have long been the policy of the United 
States. It would be a tragedy if this coun- 
try, which has taken the lead in world organ- 
ization for political and economic coopera- 
tion, were to reject these proposals. 


And yet we put $2,750,000,000, mostly 
in gold, into the International Fund, and, 
so far as I know, it has not stabilized any 
currencies; it has not removed any ex- 
change restrictions; it has not done any 
of the things we were promised it would 
do. It was a great plan, conceived on a 
global scale, to solve the problems of the 
world. 

With respect to the International Bank, 
there were never quite the same objec- 
tions to it, but, of course, as a practical 
matter, the Bank has been authorized 
for more than 2 years and it has made 
only a few minor loans. It has final- 
ly gotten into operation. I think it is 
much more justified. I do not think 
the entire assistance given by the Bank 
has amounted to the difference of $1,300,- 
000,000 which I propose to strike from 
the authorization contained in the pend- 
ing bill. Perhaps the Bank has loaned 
as much as one-half billion dollars or so. 

Mr. President, I wish to refer to the 
views of the minority on the Bretton 
Woods proposal. 

The minority said: 

These measures, added to the other poli- 
cies endorsed by the Administration, embark 
the United States on a vast program of lend- 
ing money abroad and guaranteeing private 
investments abroad, which program is waste- 
ful of our assets, will create a false and in- 
flated export trade leading to depression, 
and is more likely to create ill will than good 
will toward the United States. 

Purporting to solve the world’s economic 
troubles, neither the fund nor the bank 
offers a solution for the present emergency 
difficulties of a single country during the 
transition period; nor can the fund accom- 
plish any of its alleged purposes during the 
transition period. 


Nor has it accomplished any of its al- 
leged purposes. The French government 
the other day defied it, because it tried to 
prevent deflation of the franc. Because 
that deflation was not acceptable to the 
British government, the French defied 
the Fund, and now they are not entitled 
to withdraw any more money from that 
particular fund. 

When we came to the British loan, it 
is rather interesting to recall that at 
the time of the Bretton Woods debate 
the Treasury told us that there was 
no need for a British loan. Mr. White 
appeared before our committee. I re- 
member he testified that the idea that 
there was no solution to the world’s diffi- 
culties in the British loan was a complete 
error. He said that Bretton Woods 
would solve everything, and a British 
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loan was not needed. Yet it was but a 
very short period after that when we pro- 
ceeded to debate the British loan again, 
not as a specific aid to Britain, but as 
an attempt to solve the problems of the 
world by again setting up Great Britain 
as a solvent, going concern, so that ster- 
ling throughout the world would be on a 
par with dollars. That is what we were 
told when we were asked to vote $3,750,- 
000,000 for the British loan. 

The majority committee report said: 


The financial agreement appears to the 
committee to be a realistic and farsighted 
means for promoting the stated objectives 
of this Government to secure through inter- 
national cooperation a world in which all 
countries live and work together in peace 
and prosperity. 


It was going to solve all the problems 
of the world. 

The committee also believes that the 
agreement will go far in opening up the 
markets of the world to American exporters 
on fair and equal terms. 


There has been no change in the terms 
on which our exporters do business. 
They do business if we give them the 
Gollars to pay for the goods which they 
export. Otherwise practically all the 
discriminations remain. 

If the financial agreement is not approved, 
serious damage will be done to our program 
for international economic cooperation. The 
failure of our economic international policy 
cannot help but have grave consequences 
for the welfare and security of the American 
people. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I have been read- 
ing the report to which the Senator has 
just referred, namely, the report of the 
Banking and Currency Committee on the 
British loan bill. I invite the Senator’s 
attention to page 13 of the report from 
which I read the following: 

The witnesses from the banking and busi- 
ness community emphasized the relationship 
of the financial agreement to the program 
to reestablish multilateral trade and the sig- 
nificance of this program to maintaining and 
expanding the American syster of free en- 
terprise in a peaceful world. 


We have observed the British leaders 
expending almost $4,000,000,000, which 
they got from us under the British loan, 
to socialize their railroads, their banks, 
and their mines. I ask the Senator from 
Ohio if that is in accord with the as- 
surances given the Congress 2 years ago 
insofar as expanding the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise in a peaceful world 
is concerned? 

Mr. TAFT. I think in general the 
British loan has net accomplished any 
of the purposes which were aileged as a 
basis for it. It was to last for 3 years. 
It actually lasted a year and a half. It 
was used for all kinds of purposes. The 
money was spent throughout the world. 
Again it was a glcbal plan. I refer to 
it only because it exactly fits in with the 
parallel I am trying to draw here. In 
that case I moved a substitute for the 
loan bill to give the British a billion and 
a quarter dollars, which according to our 
estimate would enable them to pay for 
the goods they had to buy in the United 
States for a period of from 2 to 3 years. 
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If we had given them that, and if we had 
gradually advanced it for things they 
had to have, things which were neces- 
sary, I believe that the one and a quarter 
billion dollars would have been just as 
effective as the $3,750,000,000. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to 
enter into any controversy about the 
method in which the British loan was 
expended, but I am not willing to leave 
the statement unchallenged that this 
money was used to socialize the banks 
and railroads in England. As a matter of 
fact, none of it was used in taking over 
the Bank of England. What was done 
was to take up the stock owned by the 
private stockholders of the Bank of Eng- 
land and put down in its place an obliga- 
tion of the British Government. There 
was no money involved there. The 
stockholders have the obligations of the 
government, just as they had the obli- 
gations of the bank. 

The same thing is true insofar as tak- 
ing over the railroads is concerned. I 
am not sure of the method in detail by 
which the mines were nationalized. 

I think it is incorrect to say that this 
loan was used in any of those enterprises 
to take over, on the part of the British 
Government, the private ownership of 
the banks, the railroads, or the mines. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Senator from 
Kentucky is technically correct. I be- 
lieve, however, that when we simply hand 
a nation $3,750,000,000, as we did to the 
British, it does relieve their financial 
problems. They use it for the things 
for which they want to use it, and it prob- 
ably makes it easier for the Government 


. to go ahead with plans with which it 


wanted to go ahead, housing plans, and 
other plans with which perhaps it should 
not have gone ahead. I think it is al- 
most impossible to separate the effect. 
I thought then, as I do now, that our 
money ought to be doled out, if you 
please, for particular things which we see 
they actually need, which we see will ac- 
tually relieve distress, which we see will 
actually enable them to go to work and 
produce more, bring about greater em- 
ployment, raise their own standard of 
living, and particularly increase their 
exports. I think that is the way the 
British loan should have been handled, 
and that is the way I think this fund 
ought to be handled. 
Mr. BARKLEY. 


Undoubtedly the 
same thing will, in a measure, apply to a 
loan obtained ky a government as one ob- 


tained by a private individual. It will 
relieve financial pressure in certain di- 
rections which will make it easier for 
them to embark in various other direc- 
tions. But my specific reason for asking 
the Senator to yield was to say that the 
loan to Great Britain was not used to 
nationalize any of the three enterprises 
to which reference was made, because I 
do not think the British Government 
used money in taking them over. They 
simply exchanged the types of stock that 
the owners had held originally. 

Mr. TAFT. It was used for two things. 
In the first place it was used to increase 
somewhat the standard of living of the 
British people, which otherwise could not 
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have been increased. Whether that was 
necessary or not, Ido not know. Most of 
it was wasted or used in an attempt to 
carry out the real purposes of the loan. 
That was an attempt to put sterling on 
a comparable basis with dollars. It sim- 
ply disappeared for 3 or 4 months while 
they tried to maintain that policy. We 
had some grand economic theory behind 
the plan that we were trying to carry 
out. 

My only point is that I think the meth- 
od I proposed then is the general theory 
which ought to be proposed now. I 
think we ought to give them money for 
specific projects. I do not believe that 
they ought to say, “Here is the balance, 
and here is the bill. You pay the bill.” 
That is the analogy which I think we find 
in dealing with this subject as compared 
with the British loan, 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ‘TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I may say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Ohio that it is 
well known what the pound is worth on 
the exchanges of New York and Europe. 
It is worth about $2.25 or $2.50, whereas 
Officially it is held to an artificial value 
of $4.03. That is in their favor finan- 
cially so long as they are importing 
goods. When they get to the point 
where they want more exports than 
imports, they will drop the value of the 
pound. One can write the value they 
will fix himself if he knows when that is 
going to take place. 

There has just come to my attention a 
trade agreement between Italy and Po- 
land. It is an agreement effective for 1 
year, and automatically renewable un- 
less notice is given. It calls for trade be- 
tween the two countries to the extent of 
about $15,000,000 each way. Included in 
the agreement is the most-favored-na- 
tion clause. The proposed shipments 
from Italy to Poland include foodstuffs, 
such as fruits and oil, chemicals, includ- 
ing synthetic dyes, tools, and machinery, 
marine motors, machine tools, mining 
machinery, ball bearings, shipyard 
equipment, and motor vehicles. 

One may argue that these commodities 
may not be made out of the actual steel 
received from us, but they are manufac- 
tured from steel which is made available 
because of the steel furnished Europe by 
our country. 

It is silly to argue that we should 
give $3,750,000,000 to a nation. for the 
purpose of establishing social security 
machinery and reducing the working 
hours of their own workers below the 
working hours of our own people, and for 
the purpose of nationalizing their in- 
dustries, as Sir Stafford Cripps told me 
they intended to do. Within 5 minutes 
after he had emphasized the need of the 
Marshall plan money, he stated that they 
intended to nationalize the steel indus- 
try. To me it is silly to say that none 
of the Marshall plan money finds its way 
into such activities, or releases the 
necessary money for such activities. 

It is silly to say that, when we furnish 
the raw steel and other materials to the 
16 Marshall-plan countries, and such 
materials are processed and the manu- 
factured goods sent to Russia and her 
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satellite nations, that such raw materials 
did not make available the necessary raw 
materials for the purpose even if they 
were not the identical materials. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator. I 
think I have tried to cover the subject 
before. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
$4,000,000,000 is enough, for various rea- 
sons. In the first place, it is just about 
what we have been putting up during 
the past 2 years. I do not mind con- 
tinuing to assist Europe at about the 
rate we have been doing. We have been 
straining ourselves to the limit. We 
have shipped everything we possibly 
could ship, and we have actually extend- 
ed aid, according to the basic document, 
approximately in the sum of $5,000,000,- 
000 a year during those 2 years. If this 
$4,000,000,000 is included, plus the Ger- 
man figure, which always should be in- 
cluded, and the additional shipments for 
military purposes, our shipments will be 
about $5,000,000,000 if this amendment is 
adopted. 

The program contemplates an in- 
crease of about one and one-half bil- 
lion in exports to Europe. I think we 
have been more generous than any other 
country has ever been. I think we have 
strained ourselves to the limit. We have 
imposed higher prices and shortages. on 
the people of the United States. I am 
willing to continue at that rate, but I 
do not believe that we should increase 
it. The result of the figure of $5,300,- 
000,000, plus the additional amounts, is 
to increase the amount of aid to Europe 
by $1,300,000,000, so far as I can calculate 
from the very confused figures, but par- 
ticularly from the report of the Nourse 
committee, which gives a tabulation of 
the aid already extended, and from page 
30 of the basic documents on the Euro- 
pean recovery program, printed for the 
Foreign Relations Committee. We have 
been going at the rate of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000, and that would 
be the effect if this figure were made 
$4,000,000,000. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Did I correctly under- 
stand the able Senator from Ohio to say, 
in substance, that a continuation of the 
same amount which we have expended 
in the past on the European program 
would be nothing more nor less than a 
relief program? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I do not think it has 
anything to do with the relief program. 
During the past 2 years we have been 
shipping to Europe everything. We 
have been shipping steel, and every other 
conceivable thing which is made in the 
United States, and we shall continue to 
do so if we have $5,000,000,000 for that 
purpose. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand that we 
have been shipping a great many things, 
but we have been shipping many prod- 
ucts through private enterprise. Is it 
not a fact that the great bulk of the 
money expended in Europe by the Gov- 
ernment has been expended over the past 
3 or 4 years, especially since the war, 
primarily for relief purposes? 

Mr. TAFT. The $3,750,000,000 for 
Britain was not spent primarily for relief 
XCIV-——167 
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purposes. It was spent for anything the 
British wanted to buy. It was spent by 
them in all parts of the world. It was 
spent partly. for food, but it was more 
than enough to make up their entire de- 
ficiency of imports. 

Mr. LUCAS. I did not understand 
that the able Senator was including the 
loan made to Britain. If he is including 
all loans of that type, the story is quite 
different. 

Mr. TAFT. | I think there is one thing 
in the committee report which gives an 
entirely erroneous impression. On page 
47 are set out the so-called relief-type 
commodities and services, amounting to 
$4,400,000,000, and the recovery type, 
amounting to $2,300,000,000; but the 
committee included in the relief-type 
items food, fuel, fertilizer, cotton, and 
wool fibers. Cotton is not a relief item. 
Cotton is for the manufacture of cotton 
goods. It is a raw material. It is one 
of the things which we regard as neces- 
sary for recovery, not for relief. The 
same is true of wool fibers. 

The coal which we are shipping is not 
relief coal. It. is not to keep people 
warm. It is almost entirely coal which 
goes into the mills, to be used in the man- 
ufacture of steel. That is not relief. So 
as a matter of fact the relief items in this 
program are very much smaller than the 
recovery type items. There is no more 
reason why we could not cut the relief 
items than there is reason why we should 
not cut the recoveryitems. After all, we 
are not providing any tremendous pro- 
portion of the food which they eat, and 
it is just as possible to shave that item 
as it is to shave the other items. So I 
do not believe that the charge that this 
means a relief program instead of a re- 
covery program is in any way justified. 

On the question of exports from this 
country, this program, as I have pointed 
out, involves an increase of $1,500,000,000 
a year in exports to Europe. It is true 
that the Department of Commerce esti- 
mates that there is a decrease of $2,200,- 
000,000 in exports to the rest of the 
world, which, incidentally, largely ex- 
ceed the exports to Europe. I do not 
know on what basis that result is reached. 
It is said that other countries are run- 
ning out of dollars; but I am not so sure 
that they are running out of dollars. 
There has been some decrease in exports 
up to this time. Whether that will con- 
tinue is hard to say. In any event, un- 
less we get some decrease, we certainly 
are going to have the inflation again 
which we had under the tremendous ex- 
port deficit of the past year. It is true 
that the figure is contemplated to be a 
little less—ten and a half billion net. 
But ten and a half billion dollars worth of 
goods taken out of this country, with 
nothing put back, creates a dangerous 
inflationary condition under any circum- 
stances. 

I do not believe that we ought to in- 
crease the amount of exports to Europe 
if we are going to maintain the economy 
of this country; and if we do not want 
to increase the amount of exports to 
Europe, we must cut the program about 
$1,500,000,000, which gets back again to 
the figure of $4,000,000,000. 

Mr. President, the suggested total of 
$6,000,000,000 is not supported by spe- 
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cific programs or completely by coun- 
tries which need aid. There is a long 
list of commodities in the committee re- 
port on pages 24 and 35, but surely no 
one can say that those commodities are 
all essential; no one can say that they 
must be shipped; no one can say that 
Europe must have $156,000,000 worth of 
coffee next year at our expense, or largely 
at our expense. 

Grains and oil cake, constituting feed 
for animals, are represented by a figure 
of approximately $750,000,000. We are 
not going to have sufficient feed in this 
country to produce enough meat to meet 
the requirements of the American people. 
True, we are not exporting meat. But 
under this plan we are providing funds 
for feed for all the European cattle. If 
the European countries do not have quite 
so much feed for cattle, they will not 
have quite so much meat. But I do not 
see that there is any evidence that they 
cannot take a reduction in the amount 
of their meat, just as we are taking a 
reduction in the amount of our meat. 

In this list there are included all the 
ordinary foods on which people live. In 
addition, there is a list of other foods. 
For instance, the tobacco bill which we 
are asked to pay under this measure is 
$293,000,000. Certainly it cannot be cor- 
rectly stated that we must supply $293,- 
000,000 worth of tobacco, and that the 
amount cannot be cut. Of course, I do 
not wish to interfere with the tobacco 
industry in the State of the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Bark ey], 
but, obviously, some reduction could be 
made in the item of $293,000,000 for 
tobacco. é 

For coal we are asked to provide $389,- 
000,000. Cannot we hope that these 
European countries will increase their 
coal production sufficiently to enable 
some cut to.be made in that item? 

For timber we are asked to provide 
$333,000,000, to come out of United States 
funds. Mr. President, we do not have 
too much timber in this country. We 
need it for the building of our own homes. 
Can it be said that that item cannot be 
cut? This program cannot possibly be 
taken as an untouchable program essen- 
tial for the success of the entire proce- 
dure. Of course these items can be cut; 
of course the total amount must be cut; 
of course the amount of the commodities 
which we shall provide can be cut. 

Finally, Mr. President, we get down to 
“other imports’—just other imports, 
everything having been calculated. The 
amount set aside for that is $4,228,000,- 
000, in addition to all the more important 
items which are listed above that. 

Mr. President, when we consider all 
these items and consider the countries 
which are to receive the aid, I do not 
think anyone can correctly say there is 
anything sacred about the proposed total 
of $5,300,000,000. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, if the cut 
which I propose is made, there are other 
ways in which these countries can do 
something in this connection. There 
are available assets, in large volume, 
which can be used, if necessary. Cer- 
tainly some of them can be used to make 
up for a cut of $1,300,000,000 in the 
amount of money that is to be asked of 
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the American taxpayers. The Interna- 
tional Fund to which I have referred can 
be used. In 1 year, $558,000,000 can be 
drawn from the International Fund. It 
is supposed to be drawn on for exchange 
purposes, but everything is in one pot. 
We have not considered using that fund 
in this connection. So far as I can as- 
certain, we have not given credit for the 
558,000,000 of American dollars which 
can be drawn out of that fund by the 16 
countries here involved, under the pro- 
visions of the International Fund agree- 
ment. 

The private citizens of these 17 coun- 
tries hold $4,300,000,000 in free assets and 
$1,300,000,000 in blocked assets certified 
for release. So, the citizens of these 
countries have a total of $5,600,000,000. 
It may be said that we must not take it 
away from them. I agree that in the 
long run I do not want to take it away, 
either. But somehow, it seems to me, 
these other countries could dig up the 
other $1,300,000,000 which I think the 
American taxpayers should save on this 
program. 

The gold and short-term dollar bal- 
ances of the governments included in 
this program amount approximately to 
$7,000,000,000, as is indicated on page 65 
of the pamphlet on foreign assets, which 
was printed for the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee last year. 

If we add all the assets of foreigners 
and foreign governments in the total 
number of participating countries, we 
find that the total gold and United States 
assets of these countries and their na- 
tionals, including long-term assets, 
which are difficult to sell, amount to 


$13,662,090,000. That includes the items 
I have already mentioned as belonging to 
the governments and the private citizens 


of those countries. The total amount 
owned by those governments and their 
citizens is approximately $13,000,000,000. 
I agree that some of that belongs to 
countries that do not need any aid. No 
doubt some of that money is not distrib- 
uted where it should be in order to do the 
most good. Of course, they should not 
be absolutely deprived of working capi- 
tal; but obviously out of the total of 
$13,000,000,000 they can dig up $1,300,- 
000,000 if they have to do it. It is not as 
though there were no source of funds for 
these purposes other than the funds of 
the taxpayers of the United States. 

Mr. President, one thing that has al- 
ways interested me is that at the begin- 
ning of the war the British put up 
$900,000,000 of marketable securities with 
our RFC as collateral foraloan. The in- 
terest and dividends on those securities 
have been used to pay off much of the 
loan; but the securities are still there. 
The British Government thus has $900,- 
000,000 of securities deposited with the 
RFC, against which its loan today is only 
$175,000,000. Iam not sure about the ef- 
fect of the last RFC legislation; but so 
far as a loan on a sound basis is con- 
cerned, the British could borrow on that 
collateral $700,000,000. However, they do 
not want to borrow. Why? Because if 
they do, they have to pay it back, whereas 
under this plan they do not have to pay 
back what they receive. That is the only 
reason I can see why the British do not 
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want to borrow from the RFC on those 
assets, which are perfectly sound. A loan 
based on them would be a sound loan, but 
they would pay back to us the money 
thus advanced. 

There are other means by which these 
governments may make up for the reduc- 
tion in the total amount which I propose, 
and under which circumstances the 
amount of such reduction would not have 
to be paid by the American taxpayers. I 
have not mentioned the gold in dollars 
held throughout the world, apparently 
largely in hiding, by people who are 
hoarding—for instance, in France and 
other countries. That is said to amount 
to many billions of dollars, but I do not 
know that there is any practical means 
of getting at those particular assets. 

True, Mr. President, it will involve 
some sacrifice for these countries to use 
up any of their own assets, but certainly 
they provide a tremendous fund from 
which some temporary reduction in 
American charity could be made. 

Mr. President, I believe this reduction 
should be made, for a number of rea- 
sons: First, because the Congress ought 
to economize on all programs, foreign 
and domestic. When we propose to cut 
all the appropriation bills for American 
projects, when the Senate has voted to 
reduce the total United States budget 
by $2,500,000,000, why should a foreign 
loan be peculiarly sacred? There is 
nothing so far as I can see, to demon- 
strate that there should not be a re- 
duction in this program, as well as in 
other programs; and on general prin- 
ciples of economy I think there should 
be some reduction. 

In the second place, Mr. President, I 
think the European countries should be 
impressed with the conviction that the 
United States is not too liberal. I do 
not think they should be encouraged to 
rely upon us; and I think we should 
show that we are not simply going to 
take their calculations, in effect, and 
carry them out except to the extent that 
we do not actually have the goods. I 
think in the long run it will force their 
governments into a more sensible and 
wise policy and greater cooperation, if 
they feel that they have to prove their 
case in every instance, and that the 
American taxpayer is not quite the com- 
plete give-away artist that he is pic- 
tured to them by some persons who go 
abroad. 

In the third place, Mr. President, I do 
not like to approve a figure which is de- 
rived, so far as I can see, simply from this 
balance-of-payments theory. 

Furthermore, I think it is very desir- 
able that the Administrator be made to 
feel that he does not have an unlimited 
fund at his disposal. I think he should 
be made to feel that he can grant money 
only for projects which are clearly effec- 
tive and necessary, and that when a proj- 
ect is dubious he should feel, “If it is 
dubious, I had better not undertake it.” 
I think he himself ought to be restrained 
by a sense of economy forced upon him 
by the amount of the fund. AsI said, we 
cannot control his appointment. We do 
not know who he will be. I think this is 
the only effective means of securing an 
economical and piece-by-piece adminis- 
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tration as contrasted with a global loan 
to one country in the manner of the 
British loan. 

Mr. President, the argument that we 
must have the sum provided by this bill 
or nothing, of course, is unsound. The 
distinguished Senator from Michigan in 
his statement said that that was not true, 
and yet there is a good deal of. argu- 
ment that if the whole amount is 
not provided, the program will fail. Per- 
sonally, I think that is nonsense. I think 
that everything that is done, if it is well 
chosen, will help the economic condition 
of Europe just that much. If too much 
is done, it may actually interfere with the 
successful development of Europe, as is 
the case if it is not done well. It is diffi- 
cult to insist upon the measures that the 
foreign governments must take, for the 
steps which should be taken are not al- 
ways clear. It cannot be said merely that 
a certain thing must be done; perhaps it 
is not the right thing to do. 

I believe very strongly that we should 
go as far as we can, and that as far as we 
go we shall do good. I see no reason to 
think we should confine ourselves to re- 
lief. Ido not believe that $4,000,000,000— 
it is really a $5,000,000,000 program— 
will in any way confine us to relief. I see 
no reason why a relief item should not 
be cut as much as recovery items. 

Mr. President, I feel very strongly that 
this is a business proposition. I think 
we ought to aid Europe because I be- 
lieve it is an effective weapon against 
communism. But I feel that we ought to 
make it clear, and it can be made clear 
by adopting the amendment, that we 
want the administration conducted on a 
strictly business basis. 

This is not an emotional program; it 
is not a program to be built up by great 
propaganda; it is not a solution of all the 
world’s difficulties. It is simply a busi- 
ness proposition. I believe we should so 
hem it about with reasonable restric- 
tions, and we should so limit the amount 
as to force the adoption of a policy under 
which only those programs and particu- 
lar proposals which will help the coun- 
tries of Europe to help themselves will 
be undertaken. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
only going to speak for a very few min- 
utes on the Marshall plan bill that is 
before the Senate. I thought my views 
were pretty well known on the plan. I 
have been speaking for some weeks now 
in various parts of the country in sup- 
port of the Marshall plan. Neverthe- 
less, I have received a _ considerable 
amount of mail in recent days from con- 
stituents at home, wanting to know when 
I was going to put myself on record in 
the Senate of the United States on the 
plan. Apparently they feel I must put 
myself on record in the Senate in order 
to be of record in support of the plan. 
I can do it very quickly. 

I would point out to the Senate that 
it was a week ago Monday that in my 
opinion one of the great speeches of 
statesmanship of the last decade in the 
history of the United States was made 
in this body. That speech was made by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] in support 
of the bill now pendirg befere the Sen- 
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ate. Following that speech there has 
been much discussion in the Senate but 
in my personal opinion the premises laid 
down by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan in that great speech 
have survived all the debate and re- 
main unanswered. They stand out just 
as crystal clear as they did on that 
Monday when at the conclusion of the 
speech, Members of the Senate came to 
their feet in appreciation of the great 
example of statesmanship which it was 
our privilege to witness that hour. 
Throughout the speech I think the 
Senator from Michigan laid down a ma- 
jor premise that no one has been able 
successfully to rebut. As he stated, it is 
in the interest of America’s self-interest 
to adopt the plan as it came to us from 
the unanimous vote of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. He certainly made 
clear that as chairman of that committee 
he offered it on no other basis than that 
it is in our national self-interest to adopt 
it both from the standpoint of our na- 
tional security and our domestic eco- 
nomic interests, I consider it a great 
honor and a great privilege, Mr. Presi- 
cent, to say that I want in a very hum- 
ble way to associate myself with the great 
arguments that he advanced in what I 
think has proved to be an unanswerable 
speech. I wish to emphasize that it is 
in our national self-interest from the 
standpoint of national security. That 
argument alone could be the controlling 
one; that is enough to support a vote for 
the plan. That argument alone, Mr. 


President, in my opinion deserves an 
overwhelming vote in favor of the plan 


as Iam sure it is to receive when we come 
to vote. The plan is clearly in our na- 
tional self-interest from the standpoint 
of national security. But I want to say, 
Mr. President, it is in our national self- 
interest not only from the standpoint of 
national security, as was argued by the 
Senator from Michigan, but also from 
the standpoint of our selfish economic 
interests. It is interesting to note that 
in recent weeks, as the great business 
forces of America come to study the plan, 
they, too, I think, by an overwhelming 
vote as far as the American businessmen 
are concerned, are beginning to appre- 
ciate that it is in the interest of our 
economy to adopt the plan at this time. 
Some days ago I put in the Recorp a let- 
ter of February 14, issued by Kiplinger, 
pointing out the economic outlines of 
the plan, making perfectly clear, I think, 
the economic advantages of the plan to 
American businessmen, and raising cer- 
tain questions in regard to the plan. 
Without reading that letter again, Mr. 
President, I ask consent to have it printed 
in the Recorp at this point as part of my 
remarks, because I think it very well 
supplements the speech made by the 
Senator from Michigan a week ago Mon- 
day on the economic advantages to 
America which will result from the plan. 
There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
‘THE KIPLINGER WASHINGTON AGENCY, 
Washington, February 14, 1948. 
Dear Sir: This letter is about the Marshall 
plan, and it is by request; for many readers 
write in to say that they do not understand 
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the plan. Some say they are confused by 
piecemeal explanations, including ours, 
Others say they are fed up with propaganda 
on both sides of the issue, with argument 
instead of information. So we shall try to 
shed some light. And we don’t want to 
argue about it—just want to tell you about it. 

Current business uncertainties add impor- 
tance to the whole plan, for it will affect 
all business—big and little—directly or in- 
directly. 

Marshall plan in simple language is this: 
Our Government buys stuff, mostly in the 
United States, from our own industries here 
and pays for it here. Then our Government 
allocates the stuff among needy countries, 
and sends it. Buys it here, doles it out there. 
About half as a gift, half as a loan. 

It’s goods, not money. Money will not be 
given or lent to Europe except incidentally 
and outside the Marshall plan. It’s goods we 
send. 

Strings and conditions attached, broad 
aims, purposes, motives—we’ll talk of them 
later. Focus now on the more tangible facts, 

First, the Marshall plan is going to be— 
is going to pass. The chances are 10 to 1 
that it will be in operation by this midsum- 
mer, It’s a fact to face, beyond the con- 
troversy over should or shouldn't. 

Likely to continue 54% to 6 years—year 
longer than advertised, until about 1954. 
(Most authorities admit this time in private 
talk.) , 

Tune of twenty billions total, minimum 
over the full 5% to 6 years. The advertised 
sum is seventeen to eighteen billions, but it 
probably will run higher. 

Remember, too, the imports from other 
countries, thirty billions, that much shipped 
into United States during the life of the 
plan. These imports will yield money in 
this country, which then will be spent for 
exports—more exports, in addition to Mar- 
shall plan. These will be supervised and 
controlled by our Government, to coordinate 
them with the Marshall plan. 

Thus the Marshall plan is big business, 
fifty billions of exports, the twenty to be 
subsidized by Government, the thirty more 
to come in natural trade. 

So a big Government purchasing and dis- 
tributing agency will be created. 

Run like a business, hundreds of em- 
ployees, whole office building. Somewhat 
like the wartime WPB, but actually doing 
the buying directly. Experts on buying of 
this and that, with industry committees 
to advise. May buy from you, or through 
you, or from businesses in your community. 
Most goods for export will either go through 
it or be controlled by it. It will be one of 
the biggest customers of business in whole 
country. 

Who pays? You pay: (1) In taxes, for it 
will be pay as you go; (2) in doing without 
certain things for a while, prolonging scar- 
cities; (3) in paying higher prices for some 
things than without Marshall plan. 

Scarcities and pinches here will not be 
greater than in the past, but some of them 
will stretch out longer than was heretofore 
assumed. 

How big a drain in terms of goods, in terms 
of going without? 

Point 1: Marshall plan will take 5 percent 
of our total production, which is much less 
than many think. But on certain scarce 
commodities which are badly needed both 
here and abroad, the pinch will be worse. 

Point 2: The plan will not increase exports 
above the past year. It will merely sustain 
them, keep them from dropping off too dras- 
tically. Even at that, the outflow of exports 
will be less than in the past year. 

Point 3: Our Government will not let the 
exports rob our own economy of things we 
must have. Will try to balance the foreign 
and domestic needs. Will consider this 
country first, Europe second. Won't break 
us down, 
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Food is most important. This year is the 
peak year in demand. Next year high, but 
not as high as this year. Tapering off there- 
after. That is, if weather—and thus far the 
world weather seems favorabie. 

Many food prices are headed for decline 
in the United States this year, but the drop 
will not be as much as it would be without 
Marshall plan. No over-all food shortage 
here, no hunger, no acute food sacrifice. 

Greatest strain, farm machinery, needed 
both here and in Europe. Export of farm 
machinery will help us to get food produc- 
tion going there so that we don’t have to go 
on exporting our free food to Europe forever. 
But our farmers will have to count on rela- 
tive insufficiency of machinery for several 
years—longer than they thought—due to the 
Marshall plan. Partial antidote will be the 
allocation of more steel to farm machines. 

Seeds: Big exports to Europe this year, and 
probably next year. 

Fertilizer: Great quantity must go to step 
up food output there, subtracted from this 
country. But most of it will come from 
Army plants. 

Tobacco: Much tobacco will be sent—will 
prevent a glut here. 

Cotton: Demands from abroad are tre- 
mendous and also excessive. Our Govern- 
ment will scale them down, but still it will 
send a lot of cotton. 

Steel, scarce here, also desperately needed 
in all of Europe. Will send as much as we 
can. Steel short here for another year or 
two. Not worse than at present, perhaps 
some better, but not much better. 

Iron ore needs to be conserved here, good 
ore is running low. But we'll send a good 
deal abroad so Europe can use it to get going. 
Some European mines were knocked out by 
war, by destruction of machinery. 

Mining machinery: Great quantities are 
needed in next 3 years. 

Steel, electrical, and lumber equipment: 
Much of it will be sent. But not so many 
big electric generators, for they are needed 
in the United States. 

Freight cars: We will skin down the Euro- 
pean demands for them. Need them too 
badly here. Europe will have to go without, 
or make them. 

Heavy trucks: More of them as a substi- 
tute for the freight cars. 

Passenger autos: Not many, proportion- 
ately; they’re needed here. But steel ex- 
ports will retard production here, make many 
wait longer. 

Coal: Big call for our coal, but generally 
We can spare plenty. 

Oil: Exports will be big, but more than 
matched by the imports. 

Timber: Quantities are needed abroad, 
especially railroad ties. We shall pare de- 
mands, and rely more on sending the saw- 
mill machinery. 

Hides and leather exports will be big, will 
keep prices high here. The high prices of 
shoes will be aggravated by the Marshall 
plan. 

Export figures on each commodity this year 
are not yet ready. 

The governmental machinery is up to Con- 
gress, but our opinion is that there will be 
an over-all board of directors of public mem- 
bers, with the State Department supreme 
on the general foreign policy in the plan. 

But one man to boss the administration, 
a practical sort of man, possibly a big-busi- 
ness man, “the executive type to get things 
done.” 

Committee from each major industry will 
advise on procedures, so as to fit the export 
purchases to domestic needs and require- 
ments. 

The administration probably will be good, 
tight, businesslike. 

Name: European recovery program, ERP, 
the Marshall plan. Agency that runs it may 
be named European Recovery Administra- 
tion, ERA, 
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This agency will supervise and check up 
on use of goods abroad. It will have offices 
in each country to work with the govern- 
ments there. These foreign offices will ad- 
minister the revolving funds of the plan. 
Foreign governments will sell some of the 
stuff, and put the money back into the funds. 
Out Government will hold the purse strings 
over these. There will be continuing check- 
up, accounting, riding herd on requests. 

Foreign industries will get such things as 
machinery on credit. They will owe their 
governments for the machinery, eventually 
will pay, and their governments will eventu- 
ally repay to us, to our Government. 

How much gift, how much loan? Probably 
in the end about 50-50. This is a conserva- 
tive estimate. Some think in time we can get 
back 60 percent. Will take years, will de- 
pend largely on our future foreign trade 
policy, whether we further moderate our 
tariffs to let in more foreign goods. 

What’s the tax cost? It will take about 10 
cents out of every dollar that you pay in 
taxes to cover cost of Marshall plan next 5 or 
6 years. If half is eventually repaid, then 
net cost is 5 cents of every tax dollar. 

Some sort of customs union of western 
Europe will be worked out. It is one of the 
United States conditions and the United 
States will plug hard for it. 

Also we had the Truman doctrine to hold 
Russia where she is, even by force. Marshall 
plan is the economic phase of Truman 
doctrine. 

Motives of our Government: 
tarian on which there’s agreement. 

Economic to relieve us of relief, to rebuild 
western Europe, to restore it to being our 
best customer, which it has always been. 

Military to keep Russia contained, away 
from western Europe, for our Government 
thinks that if Russia expands there, it means 
sure war. (The way in which Russia ex- 
pands is to get native Communists in con- 
trol, and then to see to it that these nations 
play the Russian game.) 

Why not use the UN? Because the UN has 
no money and no goods. Only the United 
States in all the world has them. Besides, 
we don’t trust UN to administer such a com- 
plex plan on such a scale, with our substance. 

Who's against it? Many skeptics who 
think we are suckers again, or who honestly 
fear that the export drain will break down 
our economy. Also the Communists, fellow 
travelers, and their stooge organizations. 

The public is probably lukewarm, finds the 
plan hard to judge. Our Government has 
done a good job of pleading, but a poor job 
of explaining. 

Who’s for it?. And why be so sure it will 
be voted by Congress? 

Most Democrats are for it, and so are over 
half the Republicans. 

Most labor is for it, it’s liberal, and it will 
make jobs. 

Humanitarian elements are for it, and they 
wield a lot of power. 

Business is divided, but most big business 
leaders are for it. Business generally is not 
averse to having the orders that flow from it. 
It’s costly, but it does help to keep business 
from declining too much. 

Balanced budgets, stabilized currencies, 
these are also musts. 

Western Europe only, 16 nations, not those 
in Russian orbit. Some war neutrals to be 
aided, because rest of Europe needs their 
stuff. 

Latin America will benefit. We shall buy 
stuff there for Europe. Then the Latin 
American countries will have the dollars to 
spend here. These are the “offshore dollars,” 
over which there’s some controversy. 

Relief against reconstruction: Relief means 
mainly food and fuel, and relief alone would 
never end, so the answer lies in reconstruc- 
tion, 

Self-help is the keynote of conditions. Eu- 
rope must help self. Can in due course, if 


Humani- 


furnished the tools, the equipment, to work 
it out. Also must have more economic in- 
tegration among the industries of Europe. 
We don’t have enough to supply Europe with 
everything that’s wanted. The requests have 
already been trimmed from thirty billions to 
under twenty. The recipient nations will be 
compelled to adjust, to help themselves. 

Harriman committee report gives a solid 
analysis of the plan. The committee con- 
sists of 19 hard-boiled representatives of the 
public. They were diverse and skeptical, but 
they studied and finally concluded that it 
could and should be done, with certain con- 
ditions, modifications. 

You can get official copy by writing the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C., asking for Harriman Committee Re- 
port, send 60 cents. It points out many 
merits, many flaws, and ways to correct the 
flaws. 

What’s the origin? Who thought it up? 
Mainly the State Department, a year ago, 
after Big Four busted up, after the show-up 
of Russian aims to let western Europe bog 
down economically, then let Russia take over. 
We reported the plan in embryo last March 
1947. It was denied then, but Marshall 
spilled itin June. The European nations got 
busy on it, collected thirty billions of wants, 
and were told to trim, which they did. 
Meanwhile Russia got nastier, and pushed 
the cold war on many fronts. 

And if a recession develops, as some think, 
then it would become especially important 
as a sustainer of business activity in this 
country. Not all businessmen agree that this 
is a proper motive for the policy, but many 
do, and they speak of it as distinctly second- 
ary, incidental. 

It’s a tremendous gamble, and even the 
proponents, admit this. Honesty requires 
that we all face the possibility that it might 
fail. 

But if we do not do it, then it is likely that 
western Europe will be invaded by com- 
munism by Russia, and very few doubt this 
end. 

In that case, war. 


Or if war anyway, then 
we will be stronger with a rebuilt healthy 
western Europe on our side as fighting allies. 

If no “Marshall plan, then our military 
would need billions more, for we would then 
face threat of whole Europe under Russian 


domination. So we are gambling with bil- 
lions on hope of peace instead of war. 
Yours very truly, 
THE KIPLINGER WASHINGTON AGENCY, 
W. M. KIPLINGER. 


Mr. MORSE. The letter contains 
within its few pages rather adequate 
evidence in my opinion as to why the 
plan is in the economic interest of 
American businessmen. I may say, by 
way of rebuttal to certain arguments 
that have been heard during the debate, 
that one has but to read the bill, starting 
on page 18, line 21 and the lines follow- 
ing over to the bottom of page 19. Let 
me read those lines to show some of the 
economic advantages to American busi- 
ness provided by this plan: 


(3) by making under rules and regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Administrator, 
guaranties to any person of investments in 
connection with projects approved by the 
Administrator and the participating country 
concerned as furthering the pyrposes of this 
act, which guaranties shall terminate not 
later than 14 years from the date of enact- 
ment of this act: Provided, That— 

(i) the guaranty to any person shall not 
exceed the amount of dollars invested in the 
project by such person with the approval of 
the Administrator and shall be limited to 
the transfer into United States dollars of 
other currencies, or credits in such cur- 
rencies, received by such person as income 
from the approved investment, as repayment 
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or return thereof, in whole or in part, or as 
compensation for the sale or disposition of 
all or any part thereof; 

(ii) the total liabilities assumed under 
such guaranties shall not exceed 5 percent 
of the total funds appropriated for the 
purposes of this act and any liabilities ac- 
cruing under such guaranties shall be 
defrayed within the limits of funds so ap- 
propriated; and 

(iii) as used in this paragraph, the term 
“person” means a citizen of the United 
States or any corporation, partnership, or 
other association created under the law of 
the United States or of any State or Terri- 
tory and substantially beneficially owned by 
citizens of the United States. 


I want to speak very briefly so I shall 
not discuss at length the implications of 
those lines. They speak for themselves. 
I think the opponents of the bill should 
reread that section of the bill, which 
certainly shows the extent to which the 
committee has gone in seeking to pro- 
tect the interests of private business in 
America which will become involved in 
the plan as far as foreign investments 
are concerned. Their money is not going 
to go down a rat hole insofar as the in- 
terests of the American businessmen are 
concerned. In fact, I think a line of ar- 
gument might be advanced if one were 
prone to do it, criticizing the bill because 
of this section, in the sense that it gives 
to American businessmen participating 
in a free-enterprise system perhaps too 
much protection at the expense of the 
American taxpayer. 

But I do not raise that question be- 
cause I think the international economic 
situation in its relation to our national 
security bears a remarkable resemblance 
to some of the economic problems which 
confronted us before and during the war. 
Then we believed it only right and proper 
that we should give to American busi- 
nessmen reasonable protection in the 
case of defense and war contracts by 
assuring them that they would not lose 
their costs and that they could make at 
least a reasonable profit if they would 
cooperate in seeing to it that the vital 
goods needed in the prosecution of the 
war were manufactured and made avail- 
able to the country. I think that princi- 
ple was sound, and I think it likewise is 
sound in this instance, so as to assure 
reasonable protection being given to pri- 
vate capital in this country if it coop- 
erates in an attempt to make the Mar- 
shall plan a success as far as foreign 
investments are concerned. 

I would amplify a bit another argu- 
ment made by the Senator from Michi- 
gan in his great speech. He commented 
upon it, but I think it needs to be re- 
iterated, namely, the matter of moral 
obligation insofar as our obligations to 
the peace are concerned. 

I think there is a tendency on the part 
of the American people in these days to 
overlook the fact that it was our war as 
well as the war of Great Britain and 
the other allies. I think it is important 
for the American people to reflect anew 
on the fact that, except for the costly 
loss of life which we suffered, which, of 
course, cannot be evaluated in a material 
sense at all, the major burden of the war 
was borne by our allies insofar as de- 
struction was concernec. We have no 
bombed cities. We have no vast areas of 
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devastation. We suffered no such losses 
as were suffered in England, France, and 
other parts of war-torn Europe. We 
cannot, Mr. President, in the eyes of his- 
tory, evade those moral obligations—be- 
cause they are very real. It seems to me 
it will not reflect well on the pages of 
history for us at this hour to take an 
overemphasized mercenary position, a 
dollar position, in relation to our moral 
obligations resulting from our partici- 
pation in the war. Irrespective of the 
importance of this plan to the establish- 
ment of our first line of economic defense 
in Europe, even if I did not believe it 
essential for that purpose, Mr. President, 
I should still argue for the plan on the 
basis that I think we should pass it in 
carrying out the moral obligations which 
we incurred in a war which was also ours. 
The American people cannot look on that 
war as a football game, and, now that it 
is over, sit around in America in what, 
after all, is an environment of reason- 
able material comfort, and talk about 
the plays of the war. There are moral 
obligations still to be paid by this coun- 
try in connection with that war. There 
are many people who do not like to hear 
such language spoken these days. ButI 
say it is essential to call attention to 
those obligations in view of the many 
comments made in the course of the de- 
bate in regard to Great Britain and 
other war-torn countries. I have no 
hesitancy in saying, and I make no apol- 
ogies for saying, that we have not yet 
fulfilled our moral obligations to Great 
Britain and the other allies that helped 
us fight the war. 

I also suggest that closely related to 
our moral obligations in connection with 
the war there are some great spiritual 
values of democracy which I think are 
being overlooked these days. I know 
that to talk about spiritual values makes 
it an intangible argument and I know 
that there is danger that an argument 
such as the one I am now making may 
be charged as being one which is placed 
on an emotional level. I offer it not as 
such; I offer it as an argument which 
supporjs a great truth, Mr. President, 
namely, that when we take away or fail 
to live up to the spiritual basis of de- 
mocracy we lose democracy itself. When 
we look upon democracy only from the 
standpoint of materialism. and selfish 
economic values we have lost sight of the 
spirit of democracy. We can start with 
the spiritual values of the Declaration 
of Independence, we can trace them 
through the constitutional debates, the 
Constitution itself; we can follow them 
' through the preamble of the United Na- 
tions Chartier and the other sections of 
that charter, in the preparation of which 
a statesman of our day, the senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan, played such a great 
part. What do we find? We find an 
unbroken thread of great spiritual values 
as the basis for the ideals of American 
democracy. 

Our form of government as contrasted 
with totalitarian systems of government, 
Mr. President, rests largely on the spir- 
itual principle that we recognize the 
individual as the creature of a divine 
power; we recognize that, after all, Gov- 
ernment should exist to serve the in- 
terests and the welfare of the individual, 
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The primary purpose of a democracy 
such as ours is to promote the dignity 
and the welfare of the individual, to 
carry out the principle that the State 
truly is his servant and not his master. 
It is a spiritual value which represents 
a great universal religious truth the sa- 
credness of the human individual as a 
child of God. This spiritual truth has 
no relationship to creed or dogma, but 
rather, Mr, President, it rests on the fact 
that, after all, we are our brother’s 
keeper. After all, basic in democracy is 
that great spiritual truth that we should 
do unto others as we would have them 
do unto us. I say that is a universal 
spiritual value which, through the ages, 
has crossed all religious lines and is not 
limited to Christianity itself. I say that 
in this hour the American people can 
well afford to consider, at least to some 
extent, our international obligations 
from the standpoint of the question, Are 
we carrying out an international policy 
which does justice to the spiritual values 
that form the basis of democracy itself? 

I say, most kindly, Mr. President, and 
I also say it most sincerely, that I think 
there are great forces at play in America 
today which are so motivated by a ma- 
terialism, so driven by a money concep- 
tion, so overpowered by selfish greed, 
that they are losing sight of the spiritual 
idealism of democracy itself. We had 
better bring the spiritual idealism of 
democracy into play in molding our 
international policies, or I think we shall 
lose our democracy itself. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I hesitate to interrupt 
the Senator’s speech, but I cannot re- 
sist saying that his speech is the first 
that I have heard in a very long time 
that gives emphasis to the personal 
and spiritual values of democracy. I 
think the distinguished Senator will 
agree With me that every day in the 
press and in the statements of those 
who write upon the subject, and in 
speeches, and quite often by self-desig- 
nated liberals, emphasis is placed almost 
solely upon the material side of democ- 
racy, the extension of material oppor- 
tunity and economic opportunity. Some 
would restrict the personal and spiritual 
freedom of the individual even by coer- 
cion and force. 

I agree absolutely with the distin- 
guished Senator—and I believe he will 
agree with me—that the oldest and tru- 
est liberal tradition is that spiritual and 
personal freedom of the individual is the 
very basis of democracy. Knowing the 
Senator, I am not surprised with what he 
has said. 

I merely wanted to say this in appre- 
ciation of what the distinguished Senator 
has just been discussing. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Kentucky that I appreciate 
very much his contribution to my dis- 
cussion, and his kind expression of agree- 
ment with me on the particular point 
I am making at the present time. I 
would expect that from the Senator from 
Kentucky, because through my friend- 
ship with him I know something about 
his attitude toward the basis of democ- 
racy; I know that he appreciates what 
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really constitutes democracy. I am not 
surprised to find him publicly making 
the statement that he shares my view 
that, after all, the very essence of a dem- 
ocratic form of government, when we get 
right down to its essence, is that it rests 
on spiritual values. The Senator from 
Kentucky is a fine Christian statesman 
who recognizes that the spiritual values 
of democracy grow out of the theory that, 
after all, as I said a moment ago, demo- 
cratic government seeks to serve the 
dignity and sacred nature of the indi- 
vidual. When I refer to the dignity and 
sacred nature of the individual, I mean 
the divine essence of the life of the indi- 
vidual. After all, human life has a great 
divine source. Whenever we forget that 
in democracy the primary object is to 
promote and develop the good which is 
in the individual person, we will weaken 
democracy. Whenever we mark out a 
legislative course of action which fails 
to deal with the spiritual values found 
in the human relations within our de- 
mocracy, or in human relations between 
our democracy and other countries of the 
world, we will be cutting at the very roots 
of democracy itself. 

Mr. President, I am for the Marshall 
plan because I think the bill gives us an- 
other opportunity to demonstrate the 
great spiritual values of democracy, and 
gives us a chance to show the world that 
we intend to put human values above 
material values. 

So much of this debate has been of the 
latter type, so much of the criticism of 
the bill has been of the latter type; 
namely, an overemphasis on materialism. 
Of course, those of us for the bill are, in 
a sense, on the defensive when it comes 
to the $64 question. The Senator from 
Michigan has not been able to answer 
the $64 question. In fact, as I interpret 
his remarks, he not only has not been 
able to answer it, but he confesses that 
he knows of no answer to it except a 
negative one. 

In the last analysis, what has been the 
$64 question throughout this debate? 
It is this: Can the proponents of the bill 
give any assurance that it will win the 
peace? Of course we cannot. As the 
Senator from Michigan has said—and I 
paraphrase his statement, I am not quot- 
ing him directly—but he pointed out 
very clearly that conditions are changing 
so rapidly that it is impessible to give 
the American people assurance about 
anything when it comes to international 
relations. I share the view which I think 
has been expressed over and over again 
in the debate, that without the action we 
are asked to take there can be no peace. 
That is quite a different thing from say- 
ing that with it we will have peace. 

Rehabilitation of Europe is going to 
cost, at least for a time, some sacrifices 
on our part, although I believe in the 
long run it will result to our economic 
advantage. But even if it would not, 
I would still be for the plan for the rea- 
sons I have already advanced, as well as 
for the reason that without economic 
rehabilitation of Europe there can be no 
peace in Europe. 

Where are the people of Europe to 
turn? My colleagues have heard me 
say before that there cannot be any 
economic stability established in Europe 
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until there are some wheels in Europe, 
and there are few production wheels in 
Europe today. 

As has been pointed out in the debate, 
with the economic rehabilitation of 
Europe we will have a first line of eco- 
nomic defense established in case Rus- 
sia continues her course of noncoopera- 
tion. I have heard nothing by way of 
rebuttal that shakes my confidence one 
iota in the firm belief that the enact- 
ment of the bill will go a very long way 
in reestablishing Europe economically. 
With that economic rehabilitation, 
friendly relations will be intensified in 
Europe toward the United States on the 
part of the war-torn countries. 

I have the suspicion, Mr. President, 
that with the economic rehabilitation of 
Europe, Soviet Russia will then at least 
have good cause, or at least will have a 
raticnslized cause, for changing her pres- 
ent hostile attitude toward us. Russia’s 
present plans are to defeat the success- 
ful operation of the Marshall plan. I 
do not think there is any basis for a 
successful denial of that intention on 
the part of Soviet Russia. Her acts of 
opposition to the plan, her aggressive 
policies, her constant use of the veto, her 
refusal to participate in the Paris con- 
ference all go to show her design to 
bicck an economic rehabilitation of 
western Europe. She is playing for time. 

Is it not true that we, too, are playing 
for time, as weil as Scviet Russia is? I 
have an idea, perhaps I should say a 
hope, that with the economic rehabilita- 
tion of Europe, and the establishment 
of healthy trade relations between west- 


ern Europe and other paris of the world, 
Russia will wake up and discover that, 
efter all, her program of noncooperation 
and her program of sabotage are not in 


her best economic interests. 

I am inclined to agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan—and 
I paraphrase him again—I think one of 
the best weapons we will have for per- 
suasive infiuence on Russia 3, 4, 5, or 
even 10 years from now, will be the put- 
ting into operation of this plan, resulting 
in Russia’s leaders seeing that we mean to 
practice the ideals of democracy. It gives 
us a chance to show Russia that we mean 
to carry out the spiritual basis of demcc- 
racy, that we mean to fulfill our moral 
obligations, obligations which rest upon 
us as the result of our participation in 
the war. It gives us time to show Rus- 
sia that we mean to take those steps 
necessary to protect our national security 
to the extent that we can protect it 
through economic action in Earope. 

Mr, BALDWIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I have been touched 
by the eloquent words the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon has uttered about 
the spiritual value of democracy. The 
distinguished and able Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] discussed the pending 
measure purely from the standpoint of a 
business venture, and it is a business ven- 
ture; I think all of us have to lcok upon 
it as such. But I do think it is a gocd 
Geal more than a business venture. I 
think it has great value far beyond that. 
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We cannot deny that in this world, 
wicked and tough as it is, and tainted 
with greed and hate as we know it to be, 
there is yet such a thing as good will, and 
there are yet men and women of good 
will. By our deeds we express our hopes 
and our generosity and our faith, that, 
as Paul said in his letter to the Romans 
so long ago, “All things work together 
for good.” It may take a long time. We 
may not be here to see it. But I do be- 
lieve, Mr. President, that at long last 
good intentions will breed good inten- 
tions if we can but get the opportunity 
to touch the hearts of plain people all 
over the world, as good deeds and good 
intentions always do. 

I know that in the long run that will 
spell success for this plan in the ad- 
vancement of our dearest and fondest 
hopes and ideals. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
thank the Senator from Connecticut for 
his remarks, because better than I can 
make them, they reinforce what I would 
call the major premise, the most im- 
portant reason which I seek to advance 
in support of the Marshall plan here 
tonight. It is a reason which, as he 
points out, rises far above the level of 
materialism, rises far above the level 
of selfish economic interests and personal 
greed, goes right to the heart of the 
question of our humanitarian duties to 
our fellow men. It raises the question of 
whether or not we as a great, free people 
believing in the rights of the individual, 
believing that human life is, after all, 
the greatest value on earth, are going to 
practice the spiritual obligations of de- 
mocracy or are we going to substitute for 
the idealism of democracy a false god of 
materialism as a basis for democracy. 

I want to say thet when politically we 
become idol worshipers of materialism 
we will fall as a democracy, just as the 
people of various nations through the 
ages have fallen when spiritually they 
have substituted idolatry for belief in the 
divinity of the human life as a creation 
of a supreme force which I call God. 

I want to move to my next point, Mr. 
President. I was very much interested 
in the speech of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr] to which the Senator from 
Conneciicut alluded. It seemed to me 
that throughout the speech, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the appeal of the Senator from 
Ohio was to the pockets of the American 
people, when the hour calls for an appeal 
to the American people to recognize the 
great moral obligations that are theirs. 
Statesmanship calls for us to challenge 
the American people to reccegnize, Mr. 
President, the great opportunity they 
have in the history of the world to make 
those great sacrifices which must be 
made if we are to record in history that 
in this peried cf history we were willing 
to do what was recessary to win the 
peace. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wish to ask the 
Senator from Oregon if the point just 
made by him was not rather well illus- 
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trated by the popular appeal of the 
friendship trains, and not only that, but 
by the postfriendship trains, provisions 
of all kinds to fill which came in volun- 
tarily from all over the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
the answer is a clear “Yes.” I may say 
to the Senator from West Virginia that 
for the last several months—in fact, I 
think the Senator from Michigan knows 
that for most of the past year—I have 
been speaking in a great many parts of 
the United States on international policy 
questions. I want to say to the Senator 
from West Virginia that if we can only 
get the American people to pause long 
enough to reexamine their sense of 
values, as far as what ideals they think 
our Government should stand for, we 
will never have any trouble getting them 
to agree that we ought to put these moral 
values, about which I have been speak- 
ing, first, and material values second. 

I have no desire to make any long rec- 
ord in opposition to the very able speech, 
from his viewpoint, which the Senator 
from Ohio just delivered. I simply want 
to go on record as saying that I com- 
pletely and totally disagree with most 
of the premises he laid down in his 
speech. I want to point out that the his- 
tory of the bill, I think, rebuts the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. I want to say that I think 
our obligations to the peace deny and re- 
ject his philosophy. The Marshall plan 
has been carefully prepared and is fully 
substantiated. ° 

We start out, as the Senator from 
Michigan pointed out in his speech, with 
the Paris Conference of 16 nations. They 
worked long and hard on it. As the 
Senator from Michigan pointed out, 
other nations could have been in on the 
conference. Instead of a plan which 
would be limited very much to western 
Europe, it could have been a plan which 
could have taken in all of Europe. It is 
only unfortunate that it did not, because 
had it taken in all of Europe I think we 
would have been much closer to winning 
the peace than we possibly can be, be- 
cause of the fact that it does not include 
Russia and her sateilite nations. But 
the responsibility for the fact that it 
does not take in all of Europe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, rests with just ome country, and 
that is Communist Russia. According 
to my sights, my thinking, my reading, 
my observation, Soviet Russia decided at 
the time of the Paris Conference that she 
could best carry out her subversive de- 
sign for wrecking the peace by attempt- 
ing to wreck that conference, and fail- 
ing in that, to wreck any plan that would 
come out cf the conference. 

The conference was held. It sub- 
mitted a report. It was a thoroughly 
prepared and documented report. It has 
stood up well during this debate. Then 
the report was carefully analyzed by 
various groups in this ccuntry, including 
the Harriman Commission. The Sena- 
tor from Michigan referred to the work 
of the Harriman Commission, to its re- 
port, and, as the Senator from Michigan 
and the Senator from Ohio have both 
pointed out, its work was greatly in- 
fluenced by a former distinguished Mem- 
ber of this body, the former Senator 
from Wisconsin, Mr. La Follette. Those 
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who worked in this body with Mr. La Fol- 
lette know that he always tested foreign- 
policy proposals by what he thought 
was America’s best national self-interest. 
He supports the Marshall plan because 
he believes it meets that test. 

The report then came to the Foreign 
Relations Committee. The record shows 
that the sum was about $6,800,000,000, 
and the Foreign Relations Committee 
cut it down to $5,300,000,000, after a 
careful analysis, Mr. President, of all the 
claims and of all the demands. But I 
want to emphasize that the Harriman 
report was modified by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the sum of $5,300,- 
000,000 for the first year was the result 


of the work of the Foreign Relations . 


Committee. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am a little puz- 
zied by the mathematics of the Senator 
from Oregon, as it was my understand- 
ing that the initial figure was $6,800,000,- 
000. 

Mr. MORSE. Six billion eight hun- 
dred million dollars is right. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. And that the 
Foreign Relations Committee then made 
it $5,300,000,000. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. But the commit- 
tee eliminated 3 months, so that the 
figure which they reported at $5,300,000,- 
000 corresponded exactly to the $6,800,- 
000,000 figure, except that one was to 
cover 15 months and the other was to 
cover 12 months, so consequently it 
would not appear that there was any 
reduction in the figure so far as the esti- 
mates were concerned. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it amounts in 
fact to a considerable reduction, if the 
Senator from Maine will take into ac- 
count the modifications in the powers 
and duties which are placed upon the 
Administrator of the plan by the com- 
mittee bill. Those powers which will be 
exercised on a 12-month basis gives to 
him a discretion which I think he ought 
to be given in order to stop any of the 
payments to any foreign country in case 
he finds that the foreign country is not 
in turn keeping faith with the conditions 
and commitments required by the bill. 
I think that will result in a very sub- 
stantial guaranty of economy in the 
expenditure of the money. 

Mr. BREWSTER. My point was thatI 
thought the change from $6,800,000,000 
to $5,300,000,000, which I understand the 
Senator from Oregon to intimate was a 
reduction, was not in fact a reduction. 
There may have been changes in other 
provisions of the bill which may effectu- 
ate the economies which we all desire. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is quite 
right, that so far as the pro rata amount 
is concerned, the reduction in time re- 
duced the amount in accordance with 
the time. However,I think that in order 
to determine if the Vandenberg com- 
mittee went into a careful analysis as 
to whether or not the amounts requested 
were reasonable, we must keep in mind 
the fact that the powers which were 
added and the change in the adminis- 
tration set-up which the Senate com- 
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mittee worked out, as against the ad- 
ministration proposed by the Harriman 
committee, will result in a very satisfac- 
tory check upon the expenditure of the 
money under the plan. 

Mr. President, it is very easy in con- 
sidering any plan which calls for alloca- 
tion of funds for various expenditures, 
to raise the question, Why should this 
amount be spent for tobacco? Why 
should this amount be spent for grain 
for livestock in Europe? Why should a 
certain amount be spent for any other 
commodity on the list? That is the tech- 
nique of the Senator from Ohio in at- 
tacking the figures in his bill. Why so 
much for this and that? Why not more? 
might also be asked. I think a much 
better case could be made for more than 
the Senator from Ohio makes for less. 

The fact remains—and this is the point 
I wish to drive home—that these figures 
as set out in the bill have been carefully 
considered by those groups in our Gov- 
ernment which analyzed them prior to 
their being submitted to us. They have 
been analyzed by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. The committee has brought 
forth these figures as figures which give 
the best assurance for successful opera- 
tion of the plan. 

The choice in the Senate then becomes 
whether we are willing to accept these 
figures of 5.3 billions and place our con- 
fidence in the groups and individuals 
who have passed on the figures, or sub- 
stitute for them the figures offered by the 
Senator from Ohio, who, after all, by his 
own words, has no sounder basis, so far 
as evaluation criteria or a scientific for- 
mula is concerned, for his figures than 
there is for the figures of the Vanden- 
berg committee. 

I heard nothing in the able speech of 
the Senator from Ohio which would jus- 
tify my casting aside the many weeks of 
study of the Harriman group and of the 
Vandenberg committee and substituting 
the economic data offered by the Senator 
from Chio, particularly when he makes 
the argument that $4,000,000,000 is 
enough because it is about what we have 
been doing during the past 2 years. I 
think he answers himself by that argu- 
ment. We have not economically reha- 
bilitated Europe or made any successful 
strides toward the economic rehabilita- 
tion of Europe by doing what we have 
been doing during the past 2 years. That 
is why we need a new plan. That is 
why we need to do more. 

If all the Senator from Ohio has to 
offer is a continuation of what we have 
been doing for the past 2 years, then I 
say the plan has no chance of success so 
far as advancing the cause of winning 
the peace is concerned. That argument 
alone as made by the Senator from Ohio 
is all I need to hear to reject the data of 
the Senator from Ohio. He advanced 
no such careful study of the needs of 
Europe as did the Vandenberg committee 
to justify my accepting his personal 
views as to why we should follow a penny- 
pinching policy of reducing the amount 
from $5,300,000,000 to his suggested figure 
of four billion. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. LUCAS. I agree with what the 
Senator is saying with respect to those 
data. We know that the best experts 
we could obtain in the Government and 
the best experts that could be obtained 
on the other side of the water considered 
this plan. No plan is perfect, of course; 
but when the Senator from Ohio says 
that there is absolutely no way to cal- 
culate the exact amount, I cannot under- 
stand how he can blindly say, “We are 
going to take away $1,300,000,000,” 
without any facts or figures to support 
him. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. Nothing further needs 
to be said, or should be said on that 
subject. 

Mr. LUCAS. We must have faith in 
someone in connection with this prob- 
lem. So far as I am concerned I am 
willing to take the facts and figures 
which are supported by some of the best 
businessmen in America, who have 
studied this plan for many months, 
rather than to take the figures of a Sen- 
ator who cannot, in the limited amount 
of time at his disposal and with the 
limited number of assistants about him, 
do the job which others have done. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ohio 
is, in my opinion, an exceedingly able, 
hard-working, very intelligent student 
of these problems. However, I think he 
has failed to sustain the burden of proof 
resting upon him in this instance. 

Mr. LUCAS. No one will question 
that. 

Mr. MORSE. Undoubtedly he has 
worked very hard on this problem. But 
when I take all the work which he 
demonstrated this afternoon he has done 
and lay it alongside the much more 
careful analysis which I think clearly 
has been done by the other individuals 
and committees which have worked on 
the plan, I must reject his figure. When 
I weigh his proposal and his point, that 
his $4,000,000,000 would carry on what 
we have been doing for the past 2 years 
but only that, then I say that in my 
opinion his proposition falls like a house 
of cards. I say that because for the past 
2 years what we have been doing has not 
done the job which needs to be done. It 
has only fed the people of Europe. It 
has not provided the tools which will 
help them help themselves. When he 
says that it is not a sound argument to 
say that what we have been doing is only 
a relief program, I say that for the major 
part all we have been doing is filling 
stomachs; and filling stomachs is not 
enough. We must establish in western 
Europe some productive institutions 
which can help to reestablish the econ- 
omy of that part of the world, so that 
foreign trade can be resumed, and so 
that production wheels can again oper- 
ate, in order thatthe people of Europe 
may in fact help themselves. They can- 
not help themselves economically unless 
we are willing to spend more than we 
have been spending in the past 2 years 
in order to reestablish over there the pro- 
ductive forces of a going economy. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct, in my judgment; and the 
American people are going to believe that 
he is correct, because the American 
people have the correct notion, that what 
we have been doing in Europe in the past 
3 years has been primarily a relief pro- 
gram and nothing elise. 

Mr. MORSE. That is what it has 
been, for the most part. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct; and 
when we continue to appropriate only 
the same amount of money we have been 
appropriating before, they are going to 
continue to believe—and rightfully so— 
that we are doing nothing but continu- 
ing the relief program which we have 
been going through with for the past 4 
years. 

If I thought for one moment that the 
Marshall plan was nothing but a relief 
program, I would be unalterably opposed 
to it. If there is no economic rehabilita- 
tion in the western democracies of 
Europe in the Marshall plan, I want no 
part of it. But from my understanding 
of the Marshall plan, and from what I 
have read, seen, and heard during at- 
tendance before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and hearing one witness 
after another testify, I am satisfied that 
there is something worth while in the 
Marshall plan which will place the 
democracies of western Europe on their 
economic feet. If we cannot do that, we 
had better fold up and not give them 
anything at all. 

Mr. MORSE. 
from Illinois. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, before 
the Senator resumes his remarks, will he 
yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. WILSON. I understand that the 
Senator from Oregon says a survey has 
been made by competent persons as to 
the needs of foreign countries. I am in- 
terested in that matter, and I ask this 
question on the basis of one who is seek- 
ing light. Can the Senator from Oregon 
give to me the names of those who have 
been in foreign countries and have sur- 
veyed them? I refer to persons other 
than those in the legislative branch of 
the Government. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
from Iowa will find in the composition 
of the Harriman group, men who are well 
informed on conditions in Europe. I 
think he will find on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the United States 
Senate men who have made a very care- 
ful and intelligent study of conditions in 
Europe. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WILSON. The Senator has not 
answered my question. Will he give me 
the names of those persons? 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
Towa will hand me the list of the mem- 
bers of the Harriman Committee, I can 
point them cut to him. Most of them 
have made first-hand studies of Europe. 
I do not carry their names in my mind, 
of course. Or if the Senator will hand 
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who have made a first-hand study of 
conditions in Europe. For example, the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopcE] is typical of the men 
who have made a rather careful study of 
the foreign situation. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WILSON. Yesterday I placed in 
the Recorp a list of those who have made 
a survey. 

Mr. MORSE. Well, let us consider Mr. 
Harriman, Does the Senator from Iowa 
desire to express the view that Mr. Har- 
riman is not reasonably well informed as 
to the situation in Europe, on the basis 
of personal observations in Europe? 

Mr. WILSON. No. But on the basis 
of the Harriman Committee’s report, as 
I understand it and as it is being submit- 
ted, I say to the Senator from Oregon 
that Mr. Harriman did not visit any one 
of these countries after he was ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator mean 
after Mr. Harriman was appointed to the 
board? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly I am sure 
that my friend the Senator from Iowa, 
being the exceptionally able lawyer that 
he is, will not argue that the point he 
has just made disqualifies Mr. Harri- 
man as an expert witness in this case, in 
view of Mr. Harriman’s experience as our 
Ambassador to Russia and his many vis- 
its to the continent of Europe. 

Mr. WILSON. I am sure, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Mr. Harriman might qualify 
as an expert witness; but, of course, we 
have expert witnesses and expert wit- 
nesses, as the learned lawyer and Sen- 
ator from Oregon knows full well. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say that I am 
satisfied that the personal studies of a 
substantial number of the members of 
the Harriman commissicn and a sub- 
stantial number of the members of the 
Senate Foreign Relaticns Committee as 
to conditions in Europe establish, to my 
satisfaction, their high competency to 
recommend to us the amounts that 
should be authcrized and the commod- 
ities for which the amounts should be 
spent in the interest of stabilizing and 
rehabilitating the econcmy of Europe. 
These men are highly competent to rec- 
ommend the Marshall plan as the best 
way to maintain during the years of ecc- 
nomic dislecation immediately ahead in 
this country a much greater stabiliza- 
tion of our own economy than I think we 
could possibly have without the Mar- 
shall plan. As I have aiready said, I 
agree with them that the Marshall plan 
is in the national, selfish, economic in- 
terest of the United States. It is also 
in our best moral interests. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WILSON. I note that the Sena- 
tor from Oregon refers to the amount of 
equipment which should be sent to Eu- 
rope. Can the Senator point out any 
place in the hearings or in the debate 
in this body where an indication is made 
of what equipment is going to be sent to 
Europe, and to what countries? 
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Mr. MORSE. Of course, I think one 
of the strengths of the plan is to be found 
in the flexibility of the plan in meeting 
the economic exigencies as they arise in 
Europe. I think it would be a great mis- 
take for us to lay down a hard and fast 
blueprint now and say, for example, that 
So many thousands of tractors must go to 
this country, or so many pounds of cot- 
ton must go to that country. I think the 
strength of the plan is to be found in the 
fact that it is flexible enough to permit 
adjustment from month to month as 
economic conditions change there and 
change here. If it were to be one of those 
iron-clad plans, not subject to any flexi- 
bility, it would be doomed to failure be- 
fore we start. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield again—— 

Mr. MORSE. I yield.. 

Mr. WILSON. I think the Senator 
and I are in agreement that there should 
be no limitation on the first year’s appro- 
priation, so that there may be flexibility. 

Mr. MORSE. Flexibility, so far as de- 
termining the commodities for which the 
money is to be spent. 

Mr. WILSON. And flexibility in re- 
gard to amount. 

Mr. MORSE. No. I think we ought 
to recognize that we should start out with 
the $5,300,000,000 that it calls for. I 
think that figure is the conclusion that 
competent men who have studied the 
question for weeks and months have de- 
termined to be the figure that we ought 
to use as the first year’s amount. We 
must have some figure based upon a 
study of the problem. These careful 
students of the problem have made the 
study, and now, at this late hour, a pro- 
posal comes in for $4,000,000,000, which 
to all intents and purposes is picked out 
of the sky. Even the proposer of the $4,- 
000,000,000 says he cannot lay down any 
criteria that can be applied for a cer- 
tainty in determining the amount. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield again. 

Mr. MORSE. I will yield. 

Mr. WILSON. I am not advocating 
$4,000,000,000, nor am I advocating any 
amount. All Iam asking and attempt- 
ing to get is that which is right. 

Mr.MORSE. That is all Iam seeking. 

Mr. WILSON. I know, Mr. President, 
and I grant that the Senator from Ore- 
gon is doing a splendid job. But Ishould 
like to know who determined that this 
was the proper amount to appropriate. 

Mr. MORSE. It is the recommenda- 
tion by the unanimous vote of our own 
Foreign Relations Committee. That is 
good enough for me. 

Mr. WILSON. Then if the Senator 
will again yield to me—— 

Mr. MORSE. I will yield. 

Mr. WILSON. Then, perhaps, the 
Senate of the United States should abdi- 
cate its functions when the unanimous 
vote of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee is cast. I approve of and admire 
every member, but when they vote a 
certain figure unanimously, the Senator 
and I should not make further inquiries. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, no. I think the 





Senator knows he has jumped two or 
three premises in order to reach that 
conclusion. 

Mr. WILSON. No. 
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Mr. MORSE. If the Senator does not 
believe that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has submitted to him a report 
that can meet the tests of soundness and 
logic and competency, he should vote 
against the report, All J am saying is the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
convinced me that on the basis of their 
report, on the basis of their study, they 
have fixed the figure which ought to be 
the minimum figure. That is ail the 
Senator from Oregon is saying. I think 
they have made a stronger case for 
$5,300,000,000 than Senator Tart has for 
$4,000,000,000. That is all I am saying. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield again—— 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON. AllIam endeavoring to 
do, and I wish the Senator would help 
me, is to find in the report of the For- 
eign Relations Committee anything upon 
which I may predicate a judgment. 

Mr. MORSE. I think if the Senator 
will read it from the four corners, and if 
he will read it supplemented by the 
great speech by the Senator from Mich- 
igan, he has plenty of basis to agree with 
the Senator from Oregon that $5,300,- 
000,000 is amply supported by both the 
report and by that great speech. 

In view of the fact that the Senator 
from Iowa has raised the question as to 
the background and competency and 
qualifications of the members of the Har- 
riman committee, I ask to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp at this point, 
as my answer to that question, the docu- 
ment entitled “Qualifications and Ex- 
perience of United States Personnel Par- 
ticipating in the Preparation of the Eu- 
It speaks 
for itself. It shows that a very com- 
petent group of men made that study. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE OF UNITED 
STaTES PERSONNEL PARTICIPATING IN THE 
PREPARATION OF THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


ropean Recovery Program.” 
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A. Advisory Steering Committee on Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program. 
B. Executive Committee on Economic 
Foreign Policy (ECEFP). 
C. National Advisory Council (NAC). 
D. Policy Planning Staff of the Depart- 
ment of State. 
E. Substructure of the major committees: 
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Committee. 
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(f) Country committees: 
Group: 

. Austria. 

- Belgium, Netherlands, Luxemburg. 

. France, 

. Greece. 

. Italy. 

. Scandinavia. 

. Switzerland-Portugal. 

. Turkey. 

. United Kingdom-Ireland. 

10. Western Germany. 

(2) Executive Committee on Economic 
Foreign Policy: Subcommittee for ERP: 

(a) Working Group on Relationship Be- 
tween the ERP and the UN and Specialized 
Organization. 

(b) Working Group on the Relationship 
Between ERP and ITO. 

(c) Working Group on Domestic Controls 
Needed to Implement the ERP. 

(ad) Working Group on Strategic Mate- 
rials. 

(e) Working Group on Manpower Report. 

(3) National Advisory Council: Staff Com- 
mittee. 


A. ADVISORY STEERING COMMITTEE ON EUROPEAN 
RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Chairman: Robert A. Lovett, Department 
of State. Position: Under Secretary of State. 
Age: 53. Degrees: B. A. (Yale). Graduate 
work Harvard. Experience: Banker; partner 
in Brown Bros. Harriman & Co.; Special As- 
sistant to Secretary of War; Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Air; pilot; lieutenant com- 
mander United States Naval Air Service. 

Vice Chairman and Executive Secretary: 
Charles H. Bonesteel, Department of State. 
Position: Special Assistant to the Under Sec- 
retary of State. Age: 39. Degrees: Graduated 
United States Military Academy 1931, Rhodes 
Scholar Oxford, B. A. On the Planning Staffs 
of General Bradley and General Montgomery 
during World War II. Worked in the Plans 
and Operations Division of the War Depart- 
ment General Staff on policy in connection 
with the Japanese surrender. One of the War 
Department’s representatives in the United 
States Delegation to the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization at San 
Francisco. War Department representative 
at most of the Council of Foreign Minister 
meetings working on Italian, Balkan, Ger- 
man, and Austrian Peace Treaties. Since Au- 
gust 1947 has served as Special Assistant to 
the Under Secretary of State. 

Secretary: Melvin L. Manfull, Department 
of State. Position: Divisional Assistant P-4, 
Office of the Secretary. Age: 28. Degrees: 
A. B., history. Experience: Fellow in Depart- 
ment of Psychology and assistant to professor 
of history, University of Utah, 1940-41; Na- 
tional Institute of Public Affairs intern as- 
signed to Personnel Office, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, 1941-42; United States 
Navy, overseas service, lieutenant, 1942-45; 
administrative officer, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, February-August 1946; appointed 
to Department of State as Assistant to Special 
Assistant, Central Secretariat, 1946-47. 

Members: Willard L. Thorp, Department 
of State. Position: Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs. Age: 48. De- 
grees: B. A., M. A., Ph. D. (Economics and 
Mathematics). Experience: Instructor in 
Economics, University of Michigan, 1921; In- 
structor in Economics, Amherst, 1921-22; 
Professor of Economics, Amherst, 1926 to 
1934; Research Staff, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1923 to 1933; Director, 
United: States Bureau-of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, 1933 to 1934; 1934 to 1935, 
Director, Price Studies, Department of Labor, 
Director, Consumers Division, National Emer- 
gency Council, and Chairman, Advisory 
Council, N. R. A.; 1935 to March 1939, Di- 
rector of Economic Research for Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc.; 1939 to 1940, Economic Ad- 
viser to the Secretary of Commerce; Trustee 
from 1940 to June 1945, Trustee of Asso- 
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ciated Gas & Electric Corp. Mr. Thorp served 
as delegate of the United States to the World 
Statistical Congress from September 6-12, 
1947. He is the author of several books on 
economics, including The Integration of In- 
dustrial Operations, Business Annals, Eco- 
nomic Institutions, and many articles on 
economic matters. Appointed to the Depart- 
ment of State in June 1945 as Deputy to 
the Assistant Secretary of State, and later, 
November 1946, appointed to present posi- 
tion. 

Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Department of 
Commerce. Position: Assistant to the Sec- 
retary for International Trade. Age: 53. 
Degrees: A. B., M. A., Ph. D. Experience: 
3 years History teacher, Ewing Christian Col- 
Allahabad University, India. Three 
years teacher of Sociology and Economics, 
Yenching University, Peking, China. “ight 
years teacher of Economics, Columbia Uni- 
versity. One year Assistant Director, Con- 
sumers Council, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. One year Executive Direc- 
tor, Consumers Advisory Board, NRA. One 
year Economic Adviser to Administrator, Re- 
settlement Administration. Two years As- 
sistant Director, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Board. Five years 
Assistant Director, National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. One year Chairman, Industrial 
Committee, National Resources Planning 
Board, Member of Planning Committee, War 
Production Board. One year Director, Plan- 
ning and Statistics, Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion. Director of Bureau 
of Programs and Statistics, War Production 
Board. Nine months Chief of Mission for 
Economic Affairs with rank of Minister, Lon- 
don. January 20, 1947, appointed Director, 
Office of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce. 

Frank A. Southard, Treasury Department. 
Position: Director, Office of International 
Finance. Age: 41. Degrees: A. B., Ph. D. 
Experience: Professor of economics and chair- 
man of Department of Economics, Cornell 
University. Is on leave of absence for pres- 
ent position. One year Guggenheim fellow 
in South America in 1940, studying foreign 
exchange procedures for Argentina and Chile. 
One year Assistant Director of Monetary Re- 
search, Treasury Department, working on ex- 
change stabilization, commercial policy, 
Latin American and Far Eastern problems. 
One year member and acting chief, American 
Technical Mission to Cuba, advising the Cu- 
ban Government on central banking and 
banking reform (1941-42). Four years Unit- 
ed States Navy, serving principally as finan- 
cial adviser, Allied Force Headquarters in the 
Mediterranean, with responsibility for mili- 
tary and civilian financial problems and op- 
erations in north Africa, Italy, southern 
France, and the Balkans. Director, Office of 
International Finance, from July 15, 1947, to 
present. Author of numerous books and ar- 
ticles on international finance with special 
emphasis on foreign exchange. 

Norris E. Dodd, Department of Agriculture. 
Position: Under Secretary. Age: 68. De- 
grees: None. Experience: 1909 to present— 
has owned and operated a farm and cattle 
ranch. 1935-48 entered AAA as Assistant Di- 
rector of Western Division, later became Di- 
rector. Later, became Administrator of en- 
tire AAA. Presently serving as Under Secre- 
tary of Department. 

James Boyd, Department of the Interior. 
Position: Director, Bureau of Mines. Age: 44. 
Degrees: B. S., M. Sc., D. Sc. Experience: 
Twelve years professor of geology, Colorado 
School of Mines. One year president of Gold 
Crest Mining Co. Five years United States 
Army, captain to colonel. Chief of Metal 
Section, Office of the Secretary of War. Army 
representative to the Program Adjustments 
Committee of War Production Board. Served 
on Copper Committee of the Combined Raw 
Materials Board and adviser on metals to the 
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American Representative on the Combined 
Raw Materials Board. Executive Officer to 
the Director of Material, Army Service 
Forces, and Director of the Industry Divi- 
sion, Office of the Military Government in 
Germany. Resumed duty at Colorado School 
of Mines in September 1946 as dean of the 
faculty, which position he held until enter- 
ing on duty at Interior Department, March 
26, 1947, as consultant to the Secretary on 
minerals and metals. Has been Director of 
Bureau of Mines since August 1947. 

Raymond M. Cheseldine (Col.), Department 
of the Army. Position: War Department 
Special Staff, Civil Affairs Division. Age: 56. 
Degrees: B. S., Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Washington College of Law, 2 years. Expe- 
rience: 1919-1929 managing editor of news- 
paper, Zanesville, Ohio. 1929-1935, Stand- 
ard Statistics Co., New York, business ana- 
lyst; 1935-1941, FHA, and Federal Trade 
Commission. Planning and building com- 
munity of Buckingham, Va., working on or- 
ganizational problems; 1942-1946, Office of 
the Chief of Ordnance, War Department, In- 
dustrial Division as Administrative Officer. 
March 23, 1946, to present, on War Depart- 
ment Special Staff, Civil Affairs Division. 

Edmund T. Wooldridge (rear admiral), 
Department of the Navy. Position: Assistant 
Chief of Naval Operations. Age: 51. Degrees: 
Graduate and postgraduate of United 
States Naval Academy. Experience: 1916- 
193°, ship duty, is qualified to command 
submarines; 1932-34, Naval Administration 
Depot, aid and flag lieutenant on staff of 
commander, Battleship Division 3. July 18, 
1936-June 11, 1937, command of U. S. 8. 
Tattnall. July 15, 1937-—Nov. 6, 1939, attended 
United States Naval War College. November 
23, 1939-February 10, 1941, executive officer, 
U. S. S. Dobbin. February 27, 1941-January 
13, 1942, Office of Chief of Naval Operations. 
assistant operations officer on staff of com- 
mander, support force, Atlantic Fleet 
January 13, 1942—-March 10, 1942, Assistant 
Chief of Staff and Operations Officer, Staff of 
Commander, Support Force, Atlantic Fleet. 
March 10, 1942-December 16, 1944, Chief of 
Staff and Aid Commander Task Force 24. 
January 23, 1945-December 8, 1945, Command 
of U. S. S. New Jersey. February 15, 1946- 
October 11, 1947, Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations (Political Military Affairs). 
March 16, 1947, Consultant to United States 
Representatives to the Security Council of the 
United Nations. Served as liaison officer with 
United States members, Military Staff Com- 
mittee, to United States Representative on 
the United Nations Regulation of Conven- 
tional Armaments Committee. 

J. Burke Knapp, Federal Reserve Board. 
Position: Assistant Director, Division of Re- 
search and Statistics of Board of Governors. 
Age: 34. Degrees: A. B., B. A., Stanford; B 
Litt., Oxford (Economics). Experience: 
1936-39 Assistant to Managing Directors, 
Berlin and London offices of Brown, Harriman 
Co., Ltd., international investment bankers— 
work on investments, preparation of informa- 
tion on financial conditions in European 
countries; 1940-44, Federal Reserve (Board 
of Governors) jr. and assoc. economist; 
1944-45 Department of State, Office of War- 
time Economic -dministration as Economist. 
1945-48, Federal Reserve, Special Assistant to 
the Chairman of the Board, on foreign mat- 
ters (1945-46); 1946-48, Assistant Director 
Division of Research and Statistics, Board of 
Governors. 

Philip M. Kaiser, Department of Labor. 
Position: Director, Office of International 
Labor Affairs. Age: 34. Degrees: A. B., Wis- 
consin, economics and history; B. A., Oxford, 
political science, economics. Experience: 
3% years Board of Economic Welfare, Special 
Assistant to Chief, British Empire Division. 
Two and one-half years Foreign Economic 
Administration, Chief, Project Operations 
Staff. One and one-half years State Depart- 
ment, Acting Chief, Planning and Projects 
Section, coordinating work of Enemy Branch 
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on Reparations and Industrial Disarmament. 
Three months State Department, Division of 
International Organization Affairs, Expert 
on International Organization Affairs. One 
and one-half years Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary (Labor Department) for Interna- 
tional Labor Affairs. 

Alternates: Paul H. Nitze, Department of 
State. Position: Deputy Director, Office of 
International Trade Policy, P-8. Age: 41. 
Degrees: A. B. (Economics). Experience: 
March 1942-June 1943, Chief of Metal and 
Minerals Division, Office of Imports, BEW; 
June 1943-November 1944, Director of For- 
eign Procurement and Development Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, FEA; appointed to the 
Department of State in present position Sep- 
tember 13, 1946; 1928-41, vice president 
of investment bankers firm; 1941-42 Finan- 
cial Director, Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs; 1944-46 Vice Chair- 
man, United States Strategic Bombing Sur- 
vey. 

Lincoln Gordon, Department of State. 
Position: Consultant, Office of Financial and 
Development Policy. Age: 34. Degrees: 
A. B., D. Phil. (Economics and Govern- 
ment). Experience: Instructor in Govern- 
ment, Harvard University and Radcliffe Col- 
lege, 4 years. Research technician, National 
Resources Planning Board, 6 months. Eco- 
nomic Analyst, National Defense Advisory 
Commission, 3 months. Assistant Director 
for Plans and Procedures, Program Bureau, 
WPB, 1 year. Deputy Director, Program Bu- 
reau, WPB, 9 months. Director, Program 
Bureau, WPB, 9 months. Deputy Program 
Vice Chairman, WPB, 5 months. Program 
Vice Chairman, WPB, 7 months. Consul- 
tant, Army-Navy Munitions Board. Con- 
sultant to United States Representative, 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. 
Associate Professor of Business Administra- 
tion, on consultant basis, Harvard Business 
School. Consultant, Office of Financial and 
Development Policy, Department of State, 
since August 18, 1947. 

Henry Labouisse, Department of State. 
Position: Special Assistant to Director of 
Office of European Affairs (P-8). Age: 
Forty-four. Degrees: A. B., Princeton; LL. B., 
Harvard. Experience: Chief, Division of De- 
fense Materials, Department of State, and 
member of Board of Economic Operations, 
1941-43; Deputy Director, Office of Foreign 
Economic Coordination, Department of State, 
1943; Special Adviser on Eastern Hemisphere 
Division, Office of European Affairs, 1943; 
Chief, Eastern Hemisphere Division, Office of 
European Affairs, 1944; Special Assistant to 
Director, Office of European Affairs, 1944; 
Adviser on Economic Affairs, Foreign Service 
Auxiliary, at Paris, with honorary rank of 
Minister, 1944-45; detailed to Berlin confer- 
ence, 1945; Special Assistant to Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs; spe- 
cial assignment for Assistant Secretary after 
return from Paris, 1946. 

Thomas J. Lynch, Treasury Department. 
Position: Assistant General Counsel for the 
Treasury Department, $10,000 per annum; 
Acting General Counsel for Treasury since 
August 1947. Age: Forty-eight. Degree: 
LL. B. Experience: Private practice of law, 
1925-34; Assistant General Counsel, Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1934-39, supervising court pro- 
ceedings and administrative proceedings. In 
addition, engaged in assignments relating to 
interpretative opinions, enforcement, trading, 
and registration activities. In 1940 was ap- 
pointed Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General, Antitrust Division, Department of 
Justice, in charge of cases and staff assign- 
ments. In 1940-43, War Production Board 
and predecessor organizations (NDAC and 
OPM), as Assistant General Counsel; duties 
included service as counsel to Rubber Di- 
rector, which entailed constant interdepart- 
mental relations. During this period served 


also as counsel to several industry and mate- 
rials branches (steel, aluminum, automotive, 
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aircraft, machine tools) and to production 


and priorities divisions. April 1943 ap- 
pointed Assistant General Counsel for the 
Treasury Department, in charge of legislative 
matters; also had legal supervision over war- 
contract termination, surplus-property dis- 
posal, procurement, and other departmental 
activities, and was Treasury representative 
on Contract Termination Legislation Com- 
mittee and Surplus Property Disposal Legis- 
lation Committee. Since August 1947 has 
been Acting General Counsel for Treasury 
Department. In this position devotes con- 
siderable time to meetings of the Advisory 
Steering Committee and the National Ad- 
visory Council as a representative and adviser 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Norman H. Collisson, Department of the 
Interior. Position: Special Assistant to the 
Secretary. (Consultant CAF-15.) Age: 48. 
Degree: B. S., Swarthmore College, 1922. Ex- 
perience: 1922-35 consulting engineer firm, 
with brother, Wm. H. Collisson, Jr.; 1935-38, 
power engineer, Atlantic City Electric Co.; 
1938-42, power engineer, American Gas & 
Electric Co.; 1942-47, officer in charge of vari- 
ous industries seized under War Labor Dis- 
putes Act (Navy Department). Deputy Pe- 
troleum Administrator and Coal Mines Ad- 
ministrator; 1947 to present, Department of 
the Interior, consultant (designated Special 
Assistant to the Secretary). 

Philip Shepley (lieutenant colonel), De- 
partment of the Army. Position: Military 
Survey Branch, Plans and Policy Group, Plans 
and Operations Division, Department of Army 
General Staff. Age: 48. Degrees: A. B. (Har- 
vard), LL. B. Experience: Prewar civilian 
experience in legal practice, 3 years. Manu- 
facturing 3 years, and export sales 11 years, 
followed by wartime service on Air Force 
staff in production analysis and postwar 
planning, 4 years. 

Murray Jones Tichenor, Department of the 
Navy. Position: Captain (Jan. 6, 1943), re- 
tiCring Feb. 1, 1948, rear admiral. Age: 45. 
Degrees: Naval Academy graduate, commis- 
sioned ensign June 5, 1924. Experience: Com- 
missioned ensign June 5, 1924; served on 
U. S. S. Arizona (BB) July 1924-December 
1928 (gunnery department). Member U. S. 
Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, Ohio, 1927. 
Member, U. S. Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, 
Ohio, 1928. Executive officer, U. S. S. R-8 
(SS) Aug. 1929-May 1931. Post Graduate 
School, Annapolis, June 1931-June 1932. 
Captain, U. S. Navy Rifle Team, Annapolis, 
Maryland, July and August 1932. Office of 
Inspector of Naval Material, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., Aug. 1932-January 
1933. Exec., U. S. S. S-22 March 1933-May 
1934. C. O., U. S. S. S-22 March 1934—May 
1936. Navy Department, C. N. O. Fleet Train- 
ing Division, June 1936-April 1988. C. O., 
U. S. S. Dolphin, May 1938-January 1941. 
U. S. Naval Mission to Peru April 1941-June 
1943. Operations officer, staff commander, 
submarines, Southwest Pacific Force, Aug. 
1943 to April 1945. Temporary duty in 
U. 8S. S. Harder during Fifth War Patrol, June 
1944. C.O., U.S. S. Eldorado (AGC 11), June 
1945-April 1946. Navy Dept., CNO (OP-35), 
May 1946 to present. 

Lowell M. Pumphrey, Treasury Department. 
Position: Special Assistant to the Director, 
Office of International Finance (P-7). Age: 
33. Degrees: A. B., M. A., Ph. D.; majored in 
Economics. Experience: May 1941-November 
1941, Economist, Foreign Research Division, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York (Central 
Bank). August 1940-May 1941, Assistant 
Economist, Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, National Defense Advisory Commission. 
November 1941-June 1946, United States 
Army. May 1946-July 1947, Special Assistant 
to Chairman, Export-Import Bank. July 
1947 to date, Special Assistant to Director, 
Office of International Finance. Attended 
Second Annual Meeting of Board of Gover- 
nors, International Bank and Monetary Fund. 
Acted in capacity of United States Treasury 
Representative, London, England, for period 
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of month during absence of Senior Repre- 
sentative. 

Fred D. Northrup, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Position: Assistant to Administrator, 
Production and Marketing Administration 
(Food and Agricultural Commodity Commis- 
sion), $10,000 per annum. Age: 48. Degrees: 
A. B., Econ. Money and Banking, Marketing, 
Elem. Law. Experience: 1935-48, AAA, re- 
sponsible positions as program director, work 
has largely been in distribution of commodi- 
ties, food, and fertilizer. Material Control 
Officer, over-all administrative capacity in 
control of critical materials with which De- 
partment was concerned during the war. 
Chief, Materials and Facilities: Equipment, 
supplies, machinery. Went to Germany as 
Chief of Food Production Branch, FEA. Past 
year and a half has been Assistant to the 
Administrator in Agricultural Commodities, 

Jesse B, Gilmer, Department of Agriculture. 
Position: Administrator. Age: 37. Degrees: 
B. S.—Civil Engineering. Experience: 1947- 
present: Administrator, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, and President of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; 1946-47, 
served as Director, Deputy Administrator, 
Secretary of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, Director of the Budget and Management 
Branch of Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration and Assistant to the President of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 1944-46, 
Assistant Administrator of Farm Security 
Administration. 1938-44, Regional Director, 
Farm Security Administration. 1935-38, em- 
ployed in the Resettlement Administration as 
Executive Assistant, Head of Procedure Anal- 
ysis and Control Unit of the Land Utilization 
Division, Acting Head of Procedure and 
Progress Unit, Land Utilization Division, 

Alexander Gerschenkron, Federal Reserve 
(Board of Governors). Position: Chief, For- 
eign Areas Section. Age: 43. Degrees: Doc- 
tor Rerum Politicarum (University of Vi- 
enna). Experience: Economic analyst in 
Manager exporting firm in 
Lecturer and research as- 


Vienna 4 years. 
Vienna 3 years. 
sociate in economics, University of California, 


5 years. Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System since February 29, 1944. 

Lewis N. Dembitz, Federal Reserve (Board 
of Governors). Position: Chief, Interna- 
tional Financial Operations Section. Age: 
87. Degrees: A. 3., M. B. A. Experience: 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System since January 2, 1934. Resigned 
January 26, 1943, to go with Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, and assigned to the London 
office as head intelligence officer, engaged in 
problems for R. A. F. and United States Army 
Air Forces attack, thence assigned to joint 
British-American Agency. 

Observer: Charles Murphy, 
House. 


B, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Chairman, Willard L. Thorp, Department 
of State. (See Advisory Steering Committee 
on European Recovery Program.) 

Executive secretary, Eleanor E. Dennison, 
Department of State. Position, chairman of 
the secretariat of the executive committee on 
economic foreign policy. P-7. Age, 47. De- 
grees, A. B., A. M., Ph. D. Experience: In- 
structor, University of Denver, 1930-35; re- 
search assistant; instructor of pacific rela- 
tions, 1938; principal program secretary, Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, 1941-44; ap- 
pointed special assistant to the executive sec- 
retary, executive committee on economic 
foreign policy, Department of State, 1944-45; 
assistant to the executive secretary, 1945-47. 

Members: Frank H. Southard, Jr., Treas- 
ury Department. (See Advisory Steering 
Committee on European Recovery Program.) 

Clinton P. Anderson, Department of Agri- 
culture. Position: Secretary of Agriculture. 

Thomas G. Blaisdell, Department of Com- 
merce. (See Advisory Steering Committee on 
European Recovery Program.) 


the White 
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Philip Kaiser, Department of Labor. (See 
Advisory Steering Committee on European 
Recovery Program.) 

C. Girard Davidson, Department of the In- 
terior. Position: Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. Age: 38. Degrees: B. A., LL. B., 
J.S.D. Experience: 3 years, private law prac- 
tice; 3 years, part-time professor of constitu- 
tional law at Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute; 4 years, attorney for TVA, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; attorney in charge of Utilities Section, 
United States Housing Authority, Washing- 
ton; 1 year, consulting attorney, Bonneville 
Power Administration, Interior Department; 
2 years 6 months, general counsel, Bonneville 
Power Administration; 6 months, Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Interior; 
from June 18, 1946, to present, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Thomas J. Hargrave, Munitions Board, Na- 
tional Military Establishment. Position: 
Chairman, Munitions Board. Age: 57. De- 
grees: No record; attended University of Ne- 
braska, Harvard Law School; admitted to New 
York State Bar in 1915. Experience: Private 
law practice, 6 years; manager, Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., head of Eastman Kodak Co.’s legal 
department; chairman, board of directors of 
Lincolh-Rochester Trust Co.; trustee of Roch- 
ester Chamber of Commerce; Chairman, 
Army-Navy Munitions Board since July 1, 
1947. 

Oscar B. Ryder, United States Tariff Com- 
mission. Position: Chairman of Commission. 
Age: 62. Degrees: A. B., A. M. Harvard. Ex- 
perience: 1915-17, assistant in economic his- 
tory, Harvard; 1918, assistant professor of 
economics, University of Louisville; 1918, 
member, staff and planning statistics, United 
States Shipping Board; 1918, member, staff 
price section, War Industries Board; 1919-33, 
United States Tariff Commission, economist; 
1933, assistant chief, economist division, 
member, Planning Commission; 1933-34, 
NRA, chief imports division, NRA, repre- 
sentative on Executive Commission for 
Coordination of Commercial Policies; 1934- 
38, commissioner, United States Tariff Com- 
mission; 1939-42, vice chairman, United 
States Tariff Commission; July 1, 1942, chair- 
man, Commission for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion; 1934-35, member, Joint Committee of 
League of Nations on Clearing Agreements. 

J. Burke Knapp, Federal Reserve Board. 
(See Advisory Steering Committee on Euro- 
pean Recovery Program.) 

Alternates: Morris J. Fields, Treasury De- 
partment. Position: chief of the commercial 
policy and United Nations division, Office of 
Internal Finance, P-7. Age: 49. Degrees: 
B. S., M. B. A., M. A. Ph. D. economics. 
Experience: 1924, instructor of economics, 
University of West Virginia; 1927-30, assist- 
ant professor of economics, University of 
Colorado; 1930-36, instructor and research 
assistant, Harvard University; 1936-42, as- 
sistant to the director of research, Securities 
and Exchange Commission; February 1942 to 
August 1943, head of the special studies 
section, Office of Price Administration; 
August, 1943, to June, 1944, head of the eco- 
nomics division, War Food Administration; 
June, 1944, to October, 1945, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, chief of the miscel- 
laneous equipment and supplies section; 
October, 1945, to December, 1946, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, chief of equipment and supplies sec- 
tion; December, 1946, to present, chief of the 
commercial policy and United Nations divi- 
sion, at present, delegate of the United States 
to the United Nations conference on trade 
and employment. 

Charles Brannan, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Position: Assistant Secretary, CAF-15. 
Age: 44. Degrees: LL. B. Experience: Prac- 
ticed law 1929 to 1935. 1935 to 1941 Assistant 
Regional Attorney, Resettlement Adminis- 
tration. Regional Attorney, Office of the So- 
licitor, Department of Agriculture. 1941- 
1944 Regional Director, Farm Security Ad- 
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ministration, Assistant Administrator, Farm 
Security Administration. 1944 to present, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

Faith M. Williams, Department of Labor. 
Position: Labor economist, P-7. Age: 654. 
Degrees: B. A., MA., Ph. D. Economics. Expe- 
rience: 3 years assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, Cornell University; 5 years, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, senior economist, Bu- 
reau of Home Economics; 13 years, Depart- 
ment of Labor, economic positions, last 214 
years of which she has been chief of the 
foreign labor conditions staff. 

Arthur S. Barrows, National Military Es- 
tablishment. Position: Under Secretary of 
the Air Force. Age: 63. Degree: A. B. Ex- 
perience: Entered the wholesale hardware 
business in Chicago, after four years estab- 
lished own business in Washington, Indiana. 
In 1917 became division manager of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. From 1925 to 1926 op- 
erated a manufacturers’ agency and import- 
ing company in San Francisco. In 1926 be- 
came associated with Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
becoming a director in 1935, and engaged in 
the reorganization and supervision of many 
departments of the company. In 1941 estab- 
lished the independent operation of the 
mail-order and retail outlets of the com- 
pany west of Denver, a pattern which after 
the war was followed throughout the organ- 
ization in decentralizing the operations of 
the concern, serving as vice president at that 
time. In 1942 became president of the con- 
cern until became vice chairman of the 
board in 1946. Retired from active service 
of the company in 1946. In connection with 
these duties made a tour of China, Philip- 
pines, New Zealand, and Australia in 1946. 
In March 1946 was appointed Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Economics Division of the Office of 
Military Government (U. S.) in Germany. 
On September 26, 1947, was appointed Under 
Secretary of the Air Force responsible to the 
Secretary of the Air Force for the formula- 
tion and general ‘supervision within the De- 
partment of the Air Force, of policies relat- 
ing to production, procurement, establish- 
ment of matériel requirements, logistics, air 
installations, industrial mobilization, and 
matters involving aircraft industry. Rep- 
resents the Department of the Air Force in 
a liaison capacity with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Serves as member of the Mu- 
nitions Board. 

Lynn R. Edminister, United States Tariff 
Commission. Position: Member and Vice 
Chairman, CAF-16. Age: 55. Degrees: A. B., 
Ph.D. Experience: 1917-18, professor of po- 
litical science, Kansas State Normal Univer- 
sity; 1919-22, member of economic staff, 
United States Tariff Commission; 1922-30 
(except for 1 year, 1926-27), member of eco- 
nomic staff, Brookings Institution; 1926-27, 
associate professor of commerce and business 
administration at University of Virginia; 
1921-30, member of faculty, School of For- 
eign Service, Georgetown University (except 
1926-27); 1931-34, Principal Economist, For- 
eign Agricultural Service Division, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; 1936-38, Chief Eco- 
nomic Analyst, Division of Trade Agreements, 
Department of State; 1934-36, Chief, Import- 
Export Section, Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration; April, 1937, adviser, Interna- 
tional Tripartite Technical Conference on 
the Textile Industry; 1937, member, Joint 
Preparatory Committee on Philippine Affairs; 
1938-42, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State. Participated in the following recent 
international conferences: October-Novem- 
ber 1946, International Conference on World 
Trade and Employment, London, England. 
July-September 1947, United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and .:mployment, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Frank M. Shields, Department of Com- 
merce. Position: Chief, Machinery and Mo- 
tive Products Branch, Office of International 
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Trade (P-8). Age: 56. Experience: Thirty 
years’ experience in business, including vice 
president of American Optical Co., with com- 
plete charge of manufacturing activities, all 
research activities, patent and trade-mark 
activities, and extensive world-wide experi- 
ence in selling and establishing branch 
plants. Vice president of Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts. Four years with 
War Production Board as Chief, Health Sup- 
plies Branch; Director, Safety and Technical 
Division; Director, Farm Machinery and 
Equipment Division; Deputy Director, Equip- 
ment Bureau, including automotive, general 
industrial equipment, construction machin- 
ery, and tools. Two years as Chief, Commer- 
cial Policy Staff, Office of International 
Trade. Delegate to first meeting of Prepar- 
atory Committee of Conference on Trade and 
Employment, London, 1946. 


C. NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Chairman: John W. Snyder, Treasury De- 
partment. Position: Secretary of Treasury. 

Secretary: John W. Gunter, Treasury De- 
partment. Position: Deputy Director of In- 
ternational Finance, P-8. Age: 34. Degrees: 
B.S., M.A., Ph. D. (economics) , (specialized in 
money and banking and international trade). 
Experience: December 1936 to September 
1938, statistical supervisor and administra- 
tive assistant for the North Carolina State 
Employment Service. September 1938 to 
December 1940, instructor in economic statis- 
tics, University of North Carolina; December 
1940 to date, Division of Monetary Research 
and Office of International Finance; before 
taking over as Deputy Director he was United 
States Treasury representative in London, 
England. Was also head of the British Em- 
pire Section. Worked in that office, has al- 
ways been with international finance and 
economics. Attended the Geneva Conference 
and various other conferences. 

Members: George C. Marshall, Department 
of State. Position: Secretary of State. 

W. Averell Harriman, Department of Com- 
merce. Position: Secretary of Commerce. 

Marriner S. Eccles, Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System. Position: Chair- 
man of the Board. Age: 58. Experience: 
Banker, Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System since Novem- 
ber 16, 1934. 

William McChesney Martin, Jr., Export- 
Import Bank. Position: Chairman of the 
board and president. Age: 41. Degrees: 
Student, Benton College of Law, St. Louis, 
1931, graduate student. Experience: Mem- 
ber of New York Stock Exchange, 1931-38; 
governor, 1935-38; chairman committee on 
constitution, 1937-38; secretary, Conway 
Commission to Reorganize Exchange, 1937- 
38; president, 1938-41. Published and edited 
Economic Forum, 1932-34. Drafted as pri- 
vate, United States Army, 1941, through vari- 
ous steps to colonel, 1945. Assistant, Muni- 
tions Assignments Board, Washington; as- 
sistant executive, President’s Soviet Protocol 
Commission. Appointed member of board, 
and chairman, Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, November 1945. Alternate delegate to 
International Monetary Conference, London, 
September 1947. 

Alternates: Frank A. Southard, Treasury 
Department. (See advisory steering com- 
mittee.) 

Willard L, Thorp, Department of State. 
(See advisory steering committee.) 

Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr.. Department of 
Commerce, (See advisory steering commit- 
tee). 

J. Burke Knapp, Federal Reserve System. 
(See advisory steering committee.) 

Herbert E. Gaston, Export-Import Bank. 
Position: Vice Chairman of the Board. Age: 
66. Experience: Newspaper work and editor 
of western and New York papers, 1900-31; 
secretary, Federal Farm Board, 1933; deputy 
governor, Farm Credit Administration, 1933; 
assistant to Secretary of Treasury, 1934-39; 
Assistant Secretary of Treasury, 1939-45; in 
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this capacity participated, as a fiscal adviser 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, in confer- 
ences concerning international financial 
problems as well as problems concerning the 
domestic economy. Represented Treasury on 
Interdepartmental Committee on Cooperation 
with American Republics; United States 
delegate to first Conference of Ministers of 
Finance, Guatemala City, 1939. Appointed 
member of board of directors and vice chair- 
man, Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
1945. Alternate on President’s Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Palestine and Related Problems, 
1946. Attended discussions with British in 
London. 


D. POLICY PLANNING STAFF OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 


Director: George F. Kennan, Department 
of State. Position: Director of Policy Plan- 
ning Staff. Age: 43. Degree: A.B. Experi- 
ence; Appointed Vice Consul April 22, 1927; 
Counseller of Legation, Lisbon September 
31, 1942; Counselor American Delegation to 
the European Advisory Commission at Lon- 
don December 1, 1943; Counselor of Embassy 
Moscow May 22, 1944 to April 26, 1946; Direc- 
tor Policy Planning Staff, May 5, 1947. 

Executive Secretary: Carlton Savage, De- 
partment of State. Position: Executive Sec- 
retary and Member, Policy Planning Staff, 
P-8. Age: 50. Degrees: B.S., M. A. (History, 
Economics, International Law and Rela- 
tions). Experience: . Professor in public 
schools in Oregon from 1921 to 1926; ap- 
pointed to Department of State in May 1927, 
serving in progressively responsible posi- 
tions, including those of Assistant to the 
Counselor, Special Assistant to the Assist- 
ant Secretary, and General Consultant to 
the Secretary (through the tenure of sev- 
eral Secretaries) on matters of general 
policy. He is the author of a two volume 
work, published by the Department on 
the “Policy of the United States toward 
Maritime Commerce”. Mr. Savage served as 
Technical Expert to the United States Dele- 
gation, United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization. 

Members: Jacques J. Reinstein, Department 
of State. Position: Member, Policy Planning 
Staff Special Assistant to the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs (P-8). Age: 36. 
Degree; B.S. (Economics). Special schooling 
at University of Basel, Switzerland and the 
Alliance Francaise, Paris, France. Experi- 
ence: Editorial Assistant, N. R. A., 1933- 
1936; appointed to Department of State on 
February 24, 1936, as economic analyst, and 
has since served in progressively responsible 
positions in the Department, including the 
positions of Assistant and Associate Chief 
in the Division of Financial Affairs; Economic 
Adviser to United States Delegation, Coun- 
cil for Foreign Ministers; and the present 
position of Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, assigned to 
the Policy Planning Staff. Mr. Reinstein has 
served as: United States alternate partici- 
pant, ist International Wheat Meeting; Al- 
ternate Chairman, Proclaimed List Clearance 
Committee; Member, Advisory Commission 
on Trade Policy in Relation to Lend Lease; 
Assistant Adviser on financial and property 
controls; and Economic Adviser to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Council for Foreign 
Ministers. 

Joseph E. Johnson, Department of State. 
Position: Member, Policy Planning Staff, 
P-8 (resigned). Age: 41. Degrees, S. B., 
A. M., Ph. D. (History). Experience: In- 
structor in history from 1934 to 1943. Ap- 
pointed to the Department of State in De- 
cempber, 1942, serving in progressively respon- 
sible positions, including the position of 
Chief, Division of International Security Af- 
fairs in the Office of Special Political Affairs. 
Mr, Johnson served as Adviser to the U. S. 
Group, Dumbarton Oaks Conversations in 
Washington, 1944; Technical Officer, U. 8. 
Delegation on Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, Mexico City, 
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1945; Chief Technical Expert to the U. S. 
delegation, United Nations Conference on 
International Organization, San Francisco, 
1945; Adviser to U. S. delegation, 1st part of 
Ist session of the General Assembly, United 
Nations, London, 1946. Mr. Johnson resigned 
from the Department on August 15, 1947, to 
return to Williams College. 

Ware Adams, Department of State. Posi- 
tion: Member, Policy Planning Staff (FSO- 
8). Age: 42. Degree: A. B. Experience: 
Appointed Foreign Service Officer, November 
12, 1929; Lyon, July 22, 1930, to November 
11, 1933; Berlin, November 11, 1933, to Au- 
gust 17 1938; University of Chicago for spe- 
cial study in economics August 17, 1938, to 
April 1, 1939; Consul and 2d Secretary, Lon- 
don, May 27, 1941, to March 11, 1944; Foreign 
Service Officer, Staff U. S. political adviser, 
German Affairs, October 16, 1944, to June 28, 
1945; Foreign Service Officer, Staff U. S. po- 
litical adviser, Austrian Affairs, June 28, 1945, 
to September 7, 1946; 1st Secretary and Con- 
sul, Vienna, September 7, 1946; Policy Plan- 
ning Staff, July 1947. 

Consultant: Edward S. Mason, Harvard 
University. Position: Consultant, Policy 
Planning Staff, P-8, WAE Office of Interna- 
tional Trade Policy. Age: 48. Degrees: A. B., 
M. A., B. Litt., Ph.D. Experience: Instructor 
in economics, 1923-1927; assistant professor, 
1927-1932; associate professor, 1932-1937; 
professor, 1937, Harvard University; eco- 
nomic consultant, Department of Labor, 
1938-1939; National Advisory Defense Com- 
mittee, 1940-1941; deputy director of research 
and analysis branch, Office of Strategic 
Services, 1941-1944; consultant, Department 
of State, January 1945; deputy to Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 1945; 
vice chairman of executive committee on 
economic foreign policy, January 25-July 
5, 1945; member of U. S. delegation, Inter- 
national Cotton Advisory Committee, Wash- 
ington, 1945; per diem status since July 12, 
1945. 


E. SUBSTRUCTURE OF THE MAJOR COMMITTEES 
(1) Advisory Steering Committee 
(a) Objectives Subcommittee 


Chairman: George F. Kennan, Department 
of State. (See Policy Planning Staff of the 
Department of State.) 

Executive secretary: 
Department of State. 


Bromley K. Smith, 
Position: Chief, Policy 
Registry Branch of the Executive Secretariat, 
Age 36. Degrees: A.B. Experience: 1935-40, 
Telegraph editor, Washington Daily News. 
August 22, -1940 appointed Foreign Service 


Officer, 1945, Assistant Press Officer, United 
States Delegation, United Nations Conference 
on International Organization, San Francisco. 
November 13, 1946 Information Officer, De- 
partment of State. E 

Members: Charles H. Bonesteel, Depart- 
ment of State. (See Advisory Steering 
Committee on European Recovery Program.) 

Willard Thorp, Department of State. (See 
Advisory Steering Committee on European 
Recovery Program.) 

Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Department of 
Commerce. (See Advisory Steering Com- 
mittee on European Recovery Program.) 

Frank A. Southard, Treasury Department. 
(See Advisory Steering Committee on Euro- 
pean Recovery Program.) 

Consultants: Jacques J. Reinstein, Depart- 
ment of State. (See Policy Planning Staff of 
the Department of State.) 

John D. Hickerson, Department of State. 
Position: Deputy Director, P-8, Office of 
European Affairs. Age: 50. Degrees: A.. B. 
Experience: United States Army 1918; lec- 
turer on diplomatic and consular practice, 
Georgetown School of Foreign Service, 1928. 
Appointed vice consul and clerk at Tampico 
July 9, 1920; vice consul of career of class 
three and assigned as vice consul at Tam- 
pico, September 7, 1920; class two May 26, 
1922; vice consul at Rio de Janeiro, July 15, 
1922; class one February 26, 1923; consul of 
class seven December 19, 1923; Foreign Servic 
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Officer of class eight July 1, 1924; consul at 
Paré August 15, 1924; at Ottawa June 20, 
1925; class seven August 31, 1925; class six 
June 30, 1927; to the Department of State 
August 18, 1927; class five May 23, 1929; asst. 
chief Division of Western European Affairs, 
June 24, 1930; class four February 4, 1931; 
appointed assistant chief Division of Western 
European Affairs, Department of State, April 
1, 1931; member Board of Appeals and Re- 
view 1934-41; assistant chief, Division of 
European Affairs, June 16, 1937; secretary of 
American section Permanent Joint Board on 
Defense, United States and Canada 1940; 
member Efficiency Rating Commission 1941- 
42; Chief Division of British Commonwealth 
Affairs January 15, 1944; area adviser United 
States group Dumbarton Oaks Conversations 
on International Organization, Washington, 
1944; deputy director Office of European 
Affairs December 20, 1944; adviser United 
States delegation United Nations Conference 
on International Organization San Francisco 
1945; member of United States delegation 
Civil Aviation Conference Bermuda 1946; 
Director Office of European Affairs August 
24, 1947; adviser on the United States delega- 
tion to Council of Foreign Ministers, Lon- 
don, November 1947. 

Samuel Reber, Department of State. Posi- 
tion: Deputy Director Office of European Af- 
fairs. Age: 44. Degree: A. B. Experience: 
May 28, 1926, appointed Foreign Service of- 
ficer. Dec. 15, 1931 to July 21, 1932, Dis- 
armament Conference, Geneva. July 21, 
1932 to August 3, 1932 third secretary, Brus- 
sels. August 3, 1932 to August 29, 1933, third 
secretary, Luxembourg. August 29, 1933 to 
July 1, 1934, third secretary, Bern. July 1, 
1934 to October 6, 1934 Disarmament Con- 
ference, Londop, October 6, 1934 to July 10, 
1935, Bern. November 12, 1935 to March 24, 
1936 American Delegation to Naval Confer- 
ence, London. August 17, 1944 Counsellor of 
Mission, SHAEF, London. August 31, 1944 
Promoted to Minister. March 9, 1947 in 
charge Western European Affairs, Dept. of 
State. 

Loy W. Henderson, Department of State. 
Position: Director, Near Eastern and African 
Affairs. Age: 55. Degree: A.B. Experience: 
1918 Member of Inter-allied Commission to 
Germany for Repatriation of Prisoners of 
War. 1919-1920 With A. R. C. Commission to 
Western Russia and the Baltic States. 1920- 
1921 In charge A. R. C.in Germany. May 26, 
1922 appointed Foreign Service Officer. 
August 28, 1922 to July 17, 1923—Dublin. 
July 17, 1923 to July 1, 1924—Queenstown. 
May 12, 1927 to April 30, 1928—third secre- 
tary, Riga. April 30, 1928 to October 29, 
1929—A. R. C. Representative, Kavne. Oc- 
tober 29, 1929, to January 1, 1930—second 
secretary, Riga. 1937—delegate, Seventeenth 
International Geological Congress, Moscow. 
February 7, 1934 to March 18, 1938—second 
secretary, first secretary, Moscow. October 
5, 1942 to March 1, 1943 Counsellor of Em- 
bassy, Moscow. October 1, 1943 to July 21, 
1945—Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Iraq. November 13, 1946— 
Director Office of Near Eastern and African 
Affairs. November 25, 1946—Career Minister. 

W. Walton Butterworth, Department of 
State. Position: Director, Office of Far East- 
ern Affairs. Age: 44. Degree: A. B. Experi- 
ence: May 17, 1928—appointed Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer. December 5, 1933 to February 18, 
1941—third secretary, second secretary, Con- 
sul, London. 1935-1941—Special representa- 
tive of Treasury Dept. for Stabilization Fund 
Operations. April 9, 1941 to June 4, 1942— 
special duty, Dept. of Commerce. 1942— 
Member of Advisory Committee on Trade 
Policy in relation to Lend-Lease Program. 
June 4, 1942 to July 29, 1942, second secretary, 
Lisbon, Director General, United States Com- 
mercial Co., Madrid. July 29, 1942 to March 
28, 1944—first secretary, Madrid. 1943, 
Member of staff of North African Economic 
Board. March 28, 1944 to January 2, 1945— 
Chungking. Sept. 15, 1947—Director, Office 
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of Far Eastern Affairs. November 10, 1947— 
Career Minister. 


(b) Correlation Committee 
Staff group for correlation committee 


Chief: Charles P. Kindleberger, Depart- 
ment of State. Position: Acting as adviser 
to Director of Office of Financial and Devel- 
opment Policy, P-8. Age: 387. Degrees: 
A. B., economics; M. A., Ph. D. Experience: 
Economic analyst, Treasury Department, 
June-September 1936; foreign statistician 
and foreign analyst, Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, 1936-39; economist, Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements, Basle, Switzerland, 
1939-40; associate economist, Federal Reserve 
System, 1940-42; chief, military supplies, Of- 
fice of Strategic Services, Washington and 
London, 1942-48; United States Army, over- 
seas service, major, 1943-45; appointed to De- 
partment of State, adviser on British Com- 
monwealth financial affairs, 1945-46; Chief of 
Division of German and Austrian Economic 
Affairs, 1946. 

Members: Harold R. Spiegel, Department 
of State. Position: Chief, Division of Finan- 
cial Affairs, P-8. Age: 37. Degrees: B. A., 
M. A.- Experience: Research assistant, 1936- 
39; senior economic analyst; 1939-42, Treas- 
ury Department; detailed to American Eco- 
nomic Advisory Mission to Venezuela, 1939- 
40; American Technical Mission to Cuba, 
1941-42; United States Naval Reserve, April- 
August 1942, lieutenant (junior grade); ap- 
pointed senior economic analyst at London, 
1942; economist in Department of State, 1944; 
assistant chief, Division of Financial Affairs, 
1945; acting chief, Division of Financial Af- 
fairs, 1946. 

William T. Phillips, Department of State. 
Position: Adviser on supplies, P—-8, Interna- 
tional Resources Division. Age: 38. Degrees: 
A. B., Ph. D. Experience: Assistant profes- 
sor of economics, University of New Hamp- 
shire, 1940-42; State price economist, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, May-September 1942; 
business economist, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, 1942-43; appointed division assist- 
ant in Department of State, 1943; chief of 
agricultural materials section, Commodities 
Division, 1944; participant in explanatory 
talks on postwar rubber problems, London, 
1944; special assistant on commodity policy, 
Commodities Division, 1945; detailed to sec- 
ond meeting, Rubber Study Group, London, 
1945; alternate, United States delegate, third 
meeting, International Rubber Study Group, 
The Hague, 1946. 

William Bray. Position: Commodity Spe- 
cialist (Foods) P-6. Age: 34. Degrees: 
A. B., M. A. Experience: Inventory control- 
ler with wholesale shoe firm, 1932-35; mem- 
ber of economic staff, Brookings Inst., 1938- 
39; instructor in economics, Cornell U., 
1939-43; economist, National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission, 1940; editorial asst. for 
economic magazine, 1941-43; policy asst., 
OPA, Feb.-Aug., 1943; U. &. Army, 1943-45, 
lt. and officer of Strategic Services, 1944-45; 
transferred to Dept. of State as economist, 
P-5, Oct. 1, 1945; commodity specialist P-6, 
Aug. 1946; asst. to economic adviser U. S. 
delegation, meeting of deputies, Council of 
Foreign Ministers, London, 1946; meeting of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, Paris, 1946, 
and Paris Peace Conference, 1946. 

Harlan P. Bramale. Position: Commod- 
ity Specialist (Agricultural Materials), P-5. 
Age: 38. Degrees: A. B., M.A. Experience: 
Instr., Coll. of City of N. Y., 1939-41; U. of 
N. H., 1941-42; economist, Treasury Dept., 
1942; War Production Board, 1942-43; U. 8. 
Navy, 1943-46, lt., overseas service; appointed 
commodity specialist, International Re- 
sources Division, Dept. of State, April 1946. 

Wilfred Malenbaum. Position: Chief, Di- 
vision of International Functional Intelli- 
gence, P-8. Age: 84. Degree: A. B., M. A., 
Ph. D. Experience: Inst. of econs., Oslo, 
1938, Harvard 1938-41; econ., OPA, 1941; 
Chief of Food and Agri. Sec., Office of Stra- 
tegic Services, 1941-45; transferred to Dept. 
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of State as special asst. to Director, Office 
of Intelligence Coordination and Liaison, 
1945; techn. consultant, Meeting on Urgent 
Food Problems, UN Food and Agriculture 
Org., Washington, 1946; Acting Chief, Divi- 
sion of International Functional Intelligence, 
July 1, 1946. 

Ben T. Moore. Position: Assistant Chief 
in Charge of European Branch, Division of 
Commercial Policy, P-7. Age: 35. Degrees: 
A. B., M. A. Experience: Econ. Dept. of 
Agri., 1939-43; War Production Board, 1941- 
43; economic adviser, Combined Munitions 
Assignments Bd., 1943; U. S. Army, 1943-45, 
Ist 1lt.; appointed asst. adviser (Japanese 
Econ. Affairs), Dept. of State, 1945-46; asst. 
chief for Korean Econ. Affairs, Div. of Jap- 
anese and Korean Econ. Affairs, June 1946- 
November 1946, 

Robert W. Tufts. Position: Country Spe- 
cialist, P-5, Division of Commercial Policy. 
Age 32. Degrees: A. B., M. A. Experience: 
Assistant to production manager for man- 
ufacturing co., 1935-37; statistician for tele- 
graph company, 1937-38; research assistant, 
1942-43; economist, Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, 1943-45; United States Army, 1934-45; 
appointed to Department of State, country 
specialist (commercial policy), October 
1945. 


(b) Correlation Committee 


Chairman: Charles H. Bonesteel, Depart- 
ment of State. (See Advisory Steering Com- 
mittee.) 

Executive Secretary: Col. Sidney F. Giffin, 
War Department. Position: Dept. of the 
Army General Staff, plans and operations. 
Age: 40. Degrees: B. S. and M. A. Experi- 
ence: Chief of Staff, State-War-Navy Coordi- 
nating Committee and Operations Division, 
Army General Staff Political Military Affairs. 
He is member, Council on Foreign Relations. 
Assigned to P & O, 1945. P & O Army, in- 
terest UNO on military staff committee. 

Secretary: Stanley L. Phraner, Department 
of Commerce. Position: Economic informa- 
tion exchange advisor, CAF-15. Age: 53. 
Degrees: A.B. and M.A. Experience: United 
States executive secretary, Combined Produc- 
tion and Resource Board. WPB experience 
supervising priority actions; served as chair- 
man of interdepartmental WPB clearance 
committee. Formerly editor, Wall Street 
News, and managing editor, New York News 
Bureau Association. 

Members: Paul H. Nitze, Department of 
State. (See advisory steering committee.) 

Frank A. Southard, Treasury Department. 
(See advisory steering committee.) 

Thomas Blaisdell, Depatftment of Com- 
merce. (See advisory steering committee.) 

Alternates: Lincoln Gordon. (See advisory 
steering committee.) 

John M. Cassels, Department of Commerce. 
Position: Chief, British Commonwealth Divi- 
sion, P-8. Age: 46. Degrees: B. A. and 
Ph. D. Experience: Lecturer and ass’t prof., 
political economy, Univ. Alberta, 192-30; 
instr. & asst. prof. econ., Harvard Univ., 1931- 
38; dir. of Inst. of Consumer Education, 
Stephens College, 1938-40; asst. to consumer 
commissioner on National Defense Commis- 
sion, 1940-41; asst. admin. Consumer Div., 
OPA, 1941-43; Spec. Asst. to Dir. Agri. pro- 
grams; Rehab. and UNRRA, 1943-44; Chief, 
Supply Analysis Div. ofc. of food programs, 
FEA, 1944-45; Asst. Exec. Dir. Victory Food 
Coll. Overseas Rif. 


(c) Organization and Administration 
Committee 

Chairman: Lincoln Gordon (see Advisory 
Steering Committee on European Recovery 
Program). 

Executive Secretary Herman Pollack, De- 
partment of State. Position: Management 
Analyst, CAF-13, Division of Organization 
and Budget. Age: 28. Degrees: B.S. Ex- 
perience: Fellow, Department of Govern- 
ment, College of City of New York, 1940-41; 
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personnel officer, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, 1942-43; United States Army, 1943; per- 
sonnel officer, War Shipping Administration, 
1943-44; Chief, Planning and Analysis Divi- 
sion, Foreign Economic Administration, 
1944-45; field placement officer, Office of 
Price Administration, 1946. Appointed to 
Department of State, October 1946. 

Secretary: John L. Kuhn, Department of 
State. Position: Committee Secretariat Of- 
ficer, P-4; Executive Secretariat, Office of the 
Secretary. Age: 34. Degrees: A. B., M. A. 
Experience: Teacher, Tamalpais Schosl, San 
Raphael, Calif., 1939-40; teacher, Indian 
Mountain School, Lakeville, Conn., 1940-41; 
teacher, St. Marks School, Southboro, Mass., 
1941-42; United States. Navy, overseas service, 
lieutenant, 1942-46; instructor-supervisor, 
United States Veterans’ Administration, 
Hines Hospital, Dlinois, May-July 1946; ap- 
pointed to Department of State, Office of the 
Secretary, Assistant to Special Assistant, 
1946-47. 

Vice chairman: Arthur A. Kimball, Depart- 
ment of State. Position: Special Assistant 
to Assistant Secretary of State for Adminis- 
tration, CAF-15. Age: 39. Degrees: A. B., 
LL. B. Experience: Business specialist, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
1928-34; Assistant Deputy Administrator, 
National Recovery Administration, 1934-36; 
Chief, Fiscal Standards Section, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Social Security Board, 
1936-42; Executive Officer, War Dept., Budget 
Office, 1942-45, Lt. Col.; Chief of Adminis- 
tration, Office of U. S. Chief of Counsel, Nurn- 
berg, Germany, 1945-46, Lt. Col.; Industrial 
Relations Consultant, Readjustment Allow- 
ance Service, Veterans’ Administration, De- 
cember 1946-May 1947; transferred to De- 
partment of State, May 22, 1947. Member 
American Bar Association. 

Members: Thomas J. Lynch (see Advisory 
Committee, European recovery program). 

Nathan Ostroff, Department of Commerce. 
Position: General counsel, office of Interna- 
tional Trade. Age: 37. Degrees: A. B., LL. B. 
Experience: Held legal positions in the Gov- 
ernment continuously since 1935, including 
Solicitor’s Office, Department of Agriculture, 
and assistant to general counsel, Board of 
Economic Warfare, and later Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, concerned with for- 
eign procurement and lend-lease activities. 
Considerable specialization in the legal as- 
pects of public administration, fiscal and 
contracting problems in the international 
field. 

Thatcher Winslow, Labor Department. Po- 
sition: Administrative officer, CAF-15, office 
of Secretary. Age: 40. Degree: A. B. Ex- 
perience: Six years, U. S. Department of 
Labor, administrative officer, Office of Secre- 
tary; Deputy Administrator, Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions; 1 year, Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, research and editor- 
ial; member, Economic and Social Council, 
United Nations; Department of Labor advisor 
to U. S. delegation, United Nations; alternate 
member, Board of the Foreign Service; al- 
ternate, Executive Committee on Economic 
Foreign Policy; Department of Labor rep- 
resentative, International Social Policy Com- 
mittee; substitute U. S. representative to 
I. L. O. governing body meetings. 

Dan H. Wheeler, Department of the In- 
terior. Position: Assistant Director, program 
staff, CAF-15. Age: 53. .Degree: LL. B. 
Experience: Clerk, Veterans’ Bureau, Sep- 
tember 1919 to August 1923; Chief of Pur- 
chasing Section, Veterans’ Bureau, August 
1923 to August 1924; expert in operation of 
mechanics lien laws, National Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, August 
1924 to July 1933; Public Works Administra- 
tion, administrative attorney; assistant to 
the director, legal division, July 1933 to Feb- 
ruary 1936; associate director, Projects and 
Statistics Division, February 1936 to July 
1938; Director, Projects and Statistics Di- 
vision, July 1938 to June 1939; Department 
of the Interior, assistant director, and then 
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Director, Bituminous Coal Division, July 
1939 to August 1943; Assistant Deputy Solid 
Fuels Administrator for War, August 1943 
to November 1945; Deputy Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministrator for War, November 1945 to June 
1947; consultant, June 1947 to October 1947; 
Assistant Director, Program Staff, October 
1947 to present. 

J. Burke Knapp (see Advisory Steering 
Committee on European Recovery Program). 

W. Carroll Hunter, Department of Agri- 
culture. Position: Attorney (solicitor), P-8. 
Age: 61. Degree: LL. B. Experience: Mem- 
ber of Maryland Bar since 1911; 1913-15, as- 
sociate in law offices of Haman, Cook, Chest- 
nut & Markell; 1916-17, private law practice; 
1937 to present, employed in the Department 
of Agriculture, Office of the Solicitor, in the 
following positions: Attorney, Assistant So- 
licitor in Charge of Litigation, Associate So- 
licitor on Litigation, and since 1946 as So- 
licitor of the Department of Agriculture. 

Lt. Col. John P. Buehler, 019374, Army. 
Age 37: Degrees: B. S., M. S. Experience: 
Administrative and organization experience 
in higher headquarters of the Army, i. e., 4th 
Army, ASF, GHQ, SW Pacific and Far East 
Command, SSUSA—for 6 years. 

Alternates: Joseph A. Frank, Department 
of State. Position: Foreign Affairs Spe- 
cialist, P-7, Disarmament and Security Pol- 
icy. Age: 33. Degrees: A. B., M. A., Ph. D. 
Experience: Teaching fellow, Vanderbilt 
University, 1938-39; statistician, Tennessee 
Unemployment Compensation Division, 1938- 
39; instructor in economics, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, 1939-40; statistician, Tennessee Un- 
employment Compensation Division, 1939-41; 
director, research and statistics, Federal 
Security Agency, Social Security Board, 
U. S. Employment Service, 1941-42; United 
States Army, 1942-46, Lt. Col., overseas serv- 
ice; economist, War Department, July—Oct. 
1946. 

Arthur G. Stevens, Department of State. 
Position: Special Assistant, CAF-15, Office 
of the Under Secretary for Economic Affairs. 
Age: 35. Degrees: B. A. Experience: As- 
sistant secretary to Member of Congress, 
1934-35; assistant to executive secretary, 
Central Statistical Board, 1935-38; assistant 
to Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1938-41; assistant to economic adviser for 
the White House, 1941-42; Chief of Trans- 
portation Division, Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
1942-45; budget examiner, Bureau of the 
Budget, 1945-46; assistant to Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, April 1946; executive assist- 
ant, Office of the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, October 1946; special 
assistant, Office of the Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, March 1947. 

Wayne G. Jackson, Department of State. 
Position: Special Assistant to the Director 
of the Office of European Affairs, P-8. Age: 
42. Degrees: B. S. LL. B. Experience: 
General practice of law with Carter, Ledyard 
& Melburn, New York City, 1929-41; assistant 
in the Division of Foreign Activity Correla- 
tion, April 1941-September 1941; head at- 
torney in the WPB, October 1941-September 
1943; Deputy Chairman, Committee on Sup- 
plies, State Dept. and FEC, Sept. 1943-Mar. 
1944; Mar. 1944 to present with the Depart- 
ment of State, serving in several responsible 
positions, including the positions of Adviser 
on War Production Board Requirements, 
Deputy Director of the former Office of War- 
time Economic Affairs, Associate Chief of the 
former War Areas Economic Division, and 
later an area Adviser to this Division as Ad- 
viser on Emergency Economic Organizations, 
July 1946 to December 1946, in which posi- 
tion he also served as official point of con- 
tact between the Department and the U. S. 

elegation to the Emergency Economic Com- 
mittee for Europe and the European Coal 
Organization. 

Walter S. Surrey, Department of State. 
Position: Deputy Assistant Legal Adviser for 
Economic Affairs, P-8. Age: 32. Degrees: 
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B. S., LL. B. Experience: Sept. 1939 to Jan. 
1940, employed as research assistant in law 
firm of Lord, Day and Lord, New York; Janu- 
ary 1940 to September 1941, attorney for the 
Department of Justice; September 1941 to 
February 1943, with Board of Economic War- 
fare as an attorney; February 1943 to No- 
vember 1945, with Foreign Service Auxiliary, 
Stockholm, Sweden; Chief of former Division 
of Economic Security Controls, 1945-47; 
Deputy Assistant Legal Adviser for Economic 
Affairs, December 1947. 

Joseph B. Friedman, Treasury Department. 
Position: Assistant General Counsel. Age: 
37. Degrees: J. D. Experience: Employed 
in the Office cf the General Counsel, U.,S. 
Treasury, since October 1935, with exceptions 
noted From 1935 to April 1942 served as 
attorney; April 1942-January 1944, Technical 
Adviser to the Minister of Finance of Ecuador 
on loan from the Treasury; January 1944 to 
January 1945, Assistant Executive Director of 
the War Refugee Board, on loan from the 
Treasury; January 1945 to present, Assistant 
to the General Counsel and then Assistant 
General Counsel, legal adviser to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury at the first and second 
annual meetings of the Boards of Governors 
of the International Monetary Fund and 
Bank; presently Legal Adviser to the Direc- 
tor, Office of International Finance, Treas- 
ury, with the operating title of Chief Coun- 
sel, Office of International Finance. 

Daniel L. Goldy, Department of the In- 
terior. Position: Special Assistant to the As- 
sistant Secretary, CAF-14. Age: 32. Degrees: 
B. A. Experience: 1936-37, Consultant on 
Social Insurance, American Public Welfare 
Assn.; 1938-41, Lecturer, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, also Executive Secretary of Illinois 
Board of Unemployment Compensation, 
Free Employment Office; 1937-41, Executive 
Assistant, Illinois Division of Placement and 
Unemployment Compensation; 1941-42, As- 
sistant Regional Director, Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services; 1942-43, Assist- 
ant to Regional Director, War Manpower 
Commission; 1943-46, United States Naval 
Reserve, Lt.; 1946-47, Special Assistant to the 
Deputy Director, USES, Department of Labor; 
1947 to present, Special Assistant to the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Department‘of the 
Interior. 


(da) Legislative Drafting Committee 


Chairman: Ernest A. Gross, Department 
of State. Position: Legal Adviser for Depart- 
ment of State (position unclassified, Presi- 
dential appointment, $10,000). Age: 41. 
Degrees: B, S. (Harvard), LL. B. (Harvard); 
graduate work at Oxford University, Sor- 
bonne University, and Geneva School of In- 
ternational Studies. Experience: Assistant 
to the Legal Adviser, Department of State, 
1931-33; Division Counsel for National Re- 
covery Administration, 1933-34; General 
Counsel, National Graphic Arts Commission, 
1934-35; Associate Counsel, National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, 1935-38; Associate 
General Counsel, National Labor Relations 
Board, 1938-41; Lt. Colonel, Civil Affairs Divi- 
sion (primary responsibility in the War De- 
partment for economic policies to be fol- 
lowed by the United States Army in its con- 
duct of civil affairs in liberated areas and 
the operation of Military Government in 
occupied enemy areas) 1943-46. Has 
traveled extensively on the continent and 
resided for various periods of time in Eng- 
land, France, and Switzerland; was admitted 
to membership in the Middle Temple of the 
Inns of Court in London; was on staff of 
Geneva School of International Studies, en- 
gaging in lecture and seminar work in In- 
ternaticnal Law, Government and Economics, 

Members: Thomas J. Lynch, Treasury De- 
partment. (See Advisory Steering Commit- 
tee on European Recovery Program.) 

Adrian Fisher, Department of Commerce. 
Position: Solicitor, P-8. Age: 34. Degrees: 
A. B.; LL. B. Experience: Before the war 
served as attorney on the staffs of the Secu- 
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rities and Exchange Commission, the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, and the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority; also a member of staff 
of Mr. Dean Acheson when Mr. Acheson was 
Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. At the close of the war served as 
special adviser to Mr. Francis Biddle at the 
Nuremberg war criminals trial; also served 
as secretary to the Allied Commission that 
negotiated the agreement on African bases 
with the French Commission on Liberation; 
as Solicitor of Department of Commerce, 
served as special adviser on the President’s 
Advisory Commission for the Marshall Plan; 
is a member of the Legal Subcommittee of 
the Air Coordinating Committee. 

Mastin G. White, Department of the In- 
terior. Position: Solicitor, P-9. Age: 47. 
Degrees: A. B. (New Mexico State Teachers 
College), LL. B. (University of Texas), LL. M. 
(Columbia University), S. J. D. (Harvard Uni- 
versity). Experience: Law clerk in Court of 
Criminal Appeals of Texas, 1925-27; Assistant 
County Attorney for Smith County, Tex,, 
June 1927 to September 1929; Associate Pro- 
fessor of Law, University of Texas, July 1930 
to. August 1932; Brandeis Research Fellow at 
Harvard University, September 1932 to June 
1933; Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of United States, October 1933 to Sep- 
tember 1935; Solicitor, Department of Agri- 
culture, September 1935 to March 1942, when 
he was ordered to military duty in U.S. Army. 
As Lieutenant Colonel in the Judge Advocate 
Section, he was a judge at the Lichfield trials 
in Germany. Solicitor, Department of the 
Interior, July 1946 to present. 

W. Carroll Hunter, Department of Agricul- 
ture. (See Organization and Administration 
Committee.) 

Jeter S. Ray, Department of Labor. Posi- 
tion: Associate Solicitor, P-8. Age: 39. De- 
grees: A.B., LL.B. Experience: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Associate Solicitor, Assistant 
Solicitor and Regional Attorney 8 years; 
private law practice 8 years. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas H. Green, Department of 
the Army (replaced by Brig. Gen. Ernest M. 
Brannon). 

Brig. Gen. Ernest M. Brannon, Department 
of the Army. Position: Assistant Judge Ad- 
vocate General. Age: 52. Degrees: B. S., 
LL. B. Experience: Army officer since 1918 
with service in the Judge Advocate General’s 
Department since 1930; Instructor in Law, 
U. S. Military Academy, 1926-30; Planning 
Branch, Office of Assistant Secretary of War, 
1933-35; Assistant to Second Corps Area 
Judge Advocate, 1935-38; Office of the Judge 
Advocate General, War Dept., 1938-42; part- 
time Professor of Law, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, 1942-43; Chief, Contract Division, the 
Judge Advocate General’s Office, War Dept., 
1942-43; Judge Advocate, Pirst Army, 1943-45; 
Procurement Judge Advocate, War Depart- 
ment, 1945-47. 

Hudson B. Cox, Department of the Navy. 
Position: General Counsel (attorney-adviser ) 
P-8. Age: 37. Degrees: A. B. (Stanford Uni- 
versity), LL. B. (Harvard Law School). Ex- 
perience: General practice of law, Newlin & 
Ashburn, Los Angeles, California, 1935-43; 
Office of the General Counsel, 1943 to date; 
(Lieutenant, USNR, 1943-46). 

George B. Vest, Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. Position: General 
Counsel. Age: 52. Degrees: B. A; B. L. 
Experience: Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System since Gctober 30, 1922. 

Wade H. Skinner, United States Maritime 
Commission. Position: General Counsel 
(position unclassified, $10,000). Age: 62. 
Degrees: LL. B., LL.M. Experience: 1910-22: 
Labor Department—law clerk; law officer, 
child labor law; Asst. Director, Organization 
Division, United States Employment Service 
(assisted in developing the organization of 
the United States Employment Service to re- 
cruit workers for World War I); Assistant 
Director (General) Employment Service. 
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1922 to present: United States Shipping 
Board, United States Mari mmission— 
Attorney; Asst. General Counsel; General 
Counsel. 

Hawthorne Arey, Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. Position: Executive Vice Presi- 
dent. Age: 42. Degrees: LL. B. (Grinnell 
College, University of Nebraska, Creighton 
University). Experience: General practice 
of law, corporate and financial, 1930-34; Legal 
Staff, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
1934; legal staff, general litigation, Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, 1935-38; Secretary 
and Counsel, Export-Import Bank, 1938-42; 
Vice President and Assistant General Coun- 
sel, 1943; Member of Board of Trustees, 1943- 
45; Vice President and General Counsel, 1944- 
46; Executive Vice President, 1947. Technical 
Adviser to United States Delegation, United 
Nations Monetary and Financial Conference, 
Bretton Woods, N. H., 1944. Representative 
of the bank for a number of years on various 
interdepartmental committees. In connec- 
tion with business of Export-Import Bank 
has traveled in Central and South America, 
Europe and Canada. 

Alternates: Walter S. Surrey, Department 
of State. (See Committee on Organization 
and Administration.) 

Michael H. Cardozo, Department of State. 
Position: Attorney-adviser (Office of the 
Legal Adviser) P-8. Age: 37. Degrees: A. B.; 
LL. B. Experience: Attorney in private prac- 
tice, 1935-38; Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, 1938-40; Department of Justice, 
1940-42; Office of Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion in Turkey, 1942-43; Foreign Economic 
Administration, 1943-45; transferred to De- 
partment of State as Director of Legal Divi- 
sion, Office of Foreign Liquidation, 1946-47; 
transferred to Division of Lend-Lease and 
Surplus, War Property Affairs, March 1947; 
assigned to Office of the Legal Adviser, Sep- 
tember 1947. 

Robert E. Eichholz, Department of State. 
Position: Attorney, P-8 (WAE consultant), 
Office of the Legal Adviser. Age: 36. De- 
grees: Lic (Lausanne); A. B.; LL. B. Expe- 
rience: Attorney, United States Treasury De- 
partment, 1937-40; Chief, Tax Certification, 
National Defense Advisory Commission, 1940— 
41; Assistant Tax Legislative Counsel, United 
States Treasury Department, 1941-42; con- 
sultant, Civilian Production Administration, 
1945-46; Department of State, October 1947. 

Joseph B. Friedman, Treasury Department. 
(See Committee on Organization and Ad- 
ministration.) 

Elting Arnold, Treasury Department. Po- 
sition: Attorney, P-8. Age: 35. Degree: 
LL. B. Experience: Law clerk with Root, 
Clark, Buckner & Ballantine, New York, 1937- 
39; attorney, Treasury Department, 1939 to 
present. Assisted in drafting proposals for 
creation of International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund; attended United 
States Monetary Conference at Bretton 
Woods; adviser to United States delegate to 
Inter-Allied Reparations Agency in Brussels, 
Belgium; negotiated agreement for unblock- 
ing Swedish assets in the United States and 
in other representation of Foreign Funds 
Control in Sweden, Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Switzerland. Since August 1947 has 
acted in the place of the Assistant General 
Counsel in the latter’s absence. 

Clifford J. Hynning, Treasury Department. 
Position: Attorney, P-6. Age: 34. Degrees: 
Ph. D.; J. D.; LL. M. Experience Special 
agent with Department of Commerce, 1938- 
40, working on matters of business taxation; 
with Office of Price Administration, 1940-43, 
first as economic analyst and later as en- 
forcement attorney. Attorney in Treasury 
Department, 1943 to present, working on mat- 
ters pertaining to occupied areas. (Detailed 
to Army as civilian and stationed in England, 
France, and Germany, February to October 
1945.) 
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Nathan Ostroff, Department of Commerce. 
(See Committee on Organization and Admin- 
istration.) 

John P. Brown, Department of Commerce. 
Position: General Counsel, Office of Material 
Distribution, P-8. Age: 54. Degrees: A. B. 
(Harvard College), LL. B. (Harvard Law 
School). Experience: Admitted to New York 
bar 1920. Employed as law clerk in New York 
office for 3 years. Admitted to Illinois Bar 
in 1924. Corporation, trial, and appellate 
practice for 10 years with firm of Cutting, 
Moore & Sidley. Special Assistant to Gen- 
eral Counsel of Federal Alcohol Administra- 
tion, 1984-40. Division Counselor and As- 
sistant General Counselor of War Produc- 
tion Board, 1940-45. Solicitor, Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration, 1946-47. Admitted 
to practice in Supreme Court in 1946. Ap- 
pointed to present position, Department of 
Commerce, May 1947. 

Felix S. Cohen, Department of the Inte- 
rior. Position: Associate Solicitor and Chair- 
man, Board of Appeals, P-8. Age: 40. De- 
grees: A. B. (City College, New York); M. A. 
(Harvard); Ph. D. (Harvard); LL. B. (Colum- 
bia). Experience: Research Assistant for 
Justice B. L. Shientag, New York City, 1 year; 
general law practice with Hays, Podell & Shul- 
man, New York City, 1 year; Assistant Solici- 
tor, Department of the Interior, 1933-36; 
Assistant Solicitor and member, Board of 
Appeals, 1936-42; (during 1939 on special de- 
tail to Department of Justice); Assistant So- 
licitor and Chairman, Board of Appeals, 1942— 
43; Associate Solicitor and Chairman, Board 
of Appeals, 1943 to present. 

George E. Cooper, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Position: Attormey, P-7. Age: 41. 
Degrees: LL. B. (Univ. of Texas); also at- 
tended San Jose State College and Pacific 
Lutheran College. Experience: 1929-34, pri- 
vate practice of law in Texas. 1934-37, title 
attorney with title insurance companies in 
Texas. 1937 to present, various positions of 
attorney in Office of the Solicitor, Dept. of 
Agriculture. . 

Edward M. Shulman, Department of Agri- 
culture. Position: Attorney, P-8 Age 41. 
Degrees: LL. B... Experience: 1930-34 en- 
gaged in private practice of law in Ohio; 
1935-45, occupied various positions as at- 
torney in. the Office of the Solicitor, Dept. of 
Agriculture; 1945 to present, Associate Solici- 
tor in charge of Commodity Credit, United 
States Dept. of Agriculture. 

Kenneth Meiklejohn, Department of Labor. 
Position: Assistant Solicitor, P-7. Age: 35. 
Degrees: A. B. (Swarthmore College), LL. B. 
(Univ. of Wisconsin). Experience: 644 years 
with Dept. of Labor as asst. solicitor, principal 
administrative attorney, principal opinions 
attorney, and senior review attorney; 514 
years with the United States Department of 
Interior as assistant solicitor. 

Col. James F. Hanley, Department of 
the Army. Position: Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department—executive in procurement 
division. Age: 44. Degrees: LL. B. Ex- 
perience: Admitted to bar, 1929; attorney, 
Office of Judge Advocate General, Wa. De- 
partment, 1929-41; asst. executive officer to 
Military Governor, Territory of Hawaii, 1941- 
42; Judge Advocate, Hawaiian Dept., 1942-43; 
Judge Advocate, Fourth Air Force, 1943-45; 
executive asst. to Procurement Judge Advo- 
cate, War Dept., 1945-47. 

Ray K. Smathers, lieutenant colonel, De- 
partment of the Army. Position: Assistant 
to Chief, Procurement Division, Office of The 
Judge Advocate General. Age: 48. Degrees: 
B. A., LL, B. Experience: Admitted to the 
bar 1921. Engaged in private practice of law 
1921-35. Army Reserve Officer, specialized 
study in Military Government and Interna- 
tional Affairs. Assistant to Fourth Corps 
Area Judge Advocate, 1935-40. Officer in 
Charge of Civil Affairs in Puerto Rican and 
Antilles Departments, 1941-44. Served with 
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General Staff and Inspector General in Euro- 


pean Theater, 1944-45. 
son Officer, American Graves Registration 
Command in Europe 1945-46. Assistant to 
Procurement Judge Advocate, War Depart- 
ment 1946-47. Assistant to Chief, Procure- 
ment Division, Office 0“ The Judge Advocate 
General 1947-48. 

W. H. Peters, Jr. (Colonel, GSC), Depart- 
ment of the Army. Position: Deputy Chief, 
Policy & Government Branch, Civil Affairs 
Division. Age: 51. Degrees: B. A., LL. B. 
Experience: Chief of Legal Section, 12th 
Army Group; 10 years, Director of Law, City 
cf Knoxville, Tennessee; Chief of Legal Sec- 
tion, CAD, ETO. 

Harold B. Gross, Department of the Navy. 
Position: Attorney Adviser P-8. Age: 39. De- 
grees: A. B. (Williams College); LL. B. (Har- 
vard Law School). Experience: September 
1933-June 1936, Hinckley, Allen, Tillinghast 
& Wheeler (Law Firm),as Law Clerk. August 
1936-—T-ane 1937 Social Security Board, Senior 

ttorney. October 1937-June 1942 Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire, 
English Teacher. June 1942-January 1946, 
USNR, lieutenant and lieutenant commander, 
active duty, Naval Air Station, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Solomon Islands, Okinawa, etc. Jan. 
1946-May 1946, Lt. Commander, USNR, Assist- 
ant Counsel, Bureau of Aeronautics. May 
1946-August 1947, Counsel for Bureau of 
Aeronautics. August 1947-January 1948, 
Assistant General Counsel. January 1948 to 
present, Attorney Advisor, P-8, Office of Gen- 
eral Counsel. 

Frederic Solomon, Board of Governors. of 
the Federal Reserve System. Position: As- 
sistant Counsel. Age: 36. Degrees: B. S., 
LL. B. Experience: Practiced law with pri- 
vate firm for 7 months. Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System since April 9, 
1934. 

(e) Functional and Commodity Committee 


Chairman: Paul H. Nitzee, Department of 
State. (See Advisory Steering Committee on 
European Recovery Program.) 

Executive Secretary: Glenn H. Craig, De- 
partment of State. Position: Asistant to the 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs. Age: 
38. Degrees: B. A.. M. A. Experience: Field 
Assistant, McGill University, Montreal, 1930- 
33; graduate asistant, University of Alberta 
1933-35; senior assistant economist in charge 
of Provincial Office, Canadian Department of 
Agriculture, 1935-39; instructor and tutor, 
Harvard University, 1937-39; professor, Mon- 
tana State College, 1939-43; agricultural 
economist, Office of Distribution, War Food 
Administration, 1943-44; assistant chief, Re- 
quirements and Allocations Control, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 1944-45; 
acting director, Production and Marketing 
Administration, Office of Requirements and 
Allocations, 1946-47; appointed to Depart- 
ment of State, March 1947. 

Secretary: Ronald M. Ayer, Department of 
State. Position: Reference analyst, executive 
secretariat, Office of the Secretary. Age: 26. 
Degree: A. B. Experience: Clerk, Depart- 
ment of State, 1940-42; United States Navy, 
overseas service, ensign, 1942-46; reference 
analyst, Central Secretariat, Department of 
State, 1946. 

Members: Membership consisted of the 
chairmen of individual commodity commit- 
tees which follow: 


1. Food and agriculture 


Chairman: Fred Northrup, Department of 
Agriculture. (See Advisory Steering Com- 
mittee on European Recovery Program.) 

Secretary: Murray Thompson, Department 
of Agriculture. Position: Price analyst (P-7). 
Age: 45. Degrees: A. B., mathematics; 
M. S., mathematics, economics, and statis- 
tics; Ph. D., mathematics and economics. 
Experience: 1935-37, extension specialist in 
economics, University of California, Berke- 
ley, 1937-43, served as Chief of the Econom- 
ics Section, Agricultural Adjustment Agency; 
1943-46, Assistant Director, Western Divi- 
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sion, Agricultural Adjustment Agency; 1946 
to present, pyce analyst, Production and 
Marketing Administration. 

Members: W. J. Garvin, Department of 
the Army. Position: Business economist 
(Asst. Chief, Food Branch, Office of the Food 
Administrator for Occupied Areas). Age: 
33. Degrees: B. A., M. A., Ph. D. All in 
economics (doctoral dissertation on dairy in- 
dustry). Committees: (a) Western Ger- 
many Committee (Dept. of State), October 
47 to date; (b) Commodity Committee on 
Food and Agriculture (interdepartmental 
committee) October 47 to date; (c) Army 
representative to Interdepartmental Com- 
mittees on Allocations. (Grains, fats, and 
oils, rice, pulses) March 47 to date: (d) Army 
representative for occupied areas before IEFC, 
March 47 to date. Employment experience: 
(a) Advisor to Food Administrator, Depart- 
ment of the Army on budget requirements 
and programming matters, March 47 to date; 
(b) presentation and defense of import re- 
quirements for occupied areas before IEFC, 
September to date; (c) food specialist rep- 
resentative at Food and Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee of Ruhr Coal Conference (US-UK) 
October 47. No private advisory work. 

V. Lewis Bassie, Department of Commerce 
Position: Assistant to the Secretary, Acting 
Director, Office of Program Planning. Age: 
40. Degree: Ph. B. Committees: Interde- 
partmental Advisors on Industrial Statistics, 
International Statistics Committee, Subcom- 
mittee on International Migration Statistics 
of the Fed. Com. on International Statistics, 
Subcommittee of Cabinet Committee on 
World Food Programs, Procurement Planning 
Subcommittee of Cabinet Committee on 
World Food Programs. Experience: Federal 
Reserve System, 1937-39, Sr. Economist; Com- 
merce Department, 1939-40, Asst. Chief, In- 
dustrial Economics Division; NDAC-OPM- 
WPB, 1940-44, Chief Economist; Chief Pro- 
duction Analyst, Director, Progress Div.; 
Foreign Economic Administration, 1944~—45, 
Adviser on U. S. Foreign Trade. 

Albert Viton, International Emergency 
Food Council. Degrees: B. A., Ph. D. Posi- 
tion: Assistant Secretary-General, Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council. Experience: 
1932, research assistant, State University of 
Iowa; research in economic history; 1933-38, 
foreign correspondent—first for newspapers 
and then for periodical publications, with 
emphasis on economic developments. Sta- 
tioned in Germany, the Balkans, Italy, and 
the Middle East; 1939-41, lecturer and Uni- 
versity Fellow, Northwestern University. 
Lectured on international economic rela- 
tions, and University Fellow in political the- 
ory. Published: Great Britain: An Empire 
in Transition (John Day, 1940) and Ameri- 
can Empire in Asia; 1941, economic analyst, 
Office of Price Administration, adviser on 
consumer distribution problems and ration- 
ing to Director of Consumer Division. Su- 
pervised studies on experience of Britain and 
other foreign countries on rationing and 
other distribution programs; 1942, Chief of 
Commercial Exports Division, Requirements 
and Allocations Control, Office of Agricultural 
War Relations; 1944, Chief, Requirements 
Analysis Division, Requirements and Alloca- 
tions Control, War Food Administration; De- 
cember 1944 to April 1945, represented War 
Food Administration at Mission for Economic 
Affairs, London, responsible for food negotia- 
tions with British Government; August 1945 
to November 1946, Assistant Director, Office 
of Requirements and Allocations, in charge 
of all requirements for United States food, 
United States civilian programs, military re- 
quirements for all foreign requirements. 
Participated in the formulation of policies 
and programs relating to the distribution of 
other food supplies by the Combined Food 
Board and, later, by the International Emer- 
gency Food Council. Responsible for for- 
mulation of requirements for the Production 
Goals Review Committee. Member of the 
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U. S. delegation to the 4th UNMA Council. 
Liaison with Office of Price Administration 
on rationing policy, and with Department of 
State and with War and Navy Departments 
on requirements for military feeding and for 
occupied territories. Member of the Inter- 
agency Food Requirements and Allocations 
Committee, and of the Executive Officers’ 
Committee of the Combined Food Board; 
December 1946, Assistant Secretary-General, 
International Emergency Food Council. 

Francis A. Linville, Department of State, 
Position: Assistant Chief of International Re- 
sources Division, in charge of Foodstuffs 
Branch, P-7. Age: 38. Degrees: A. B., M.A., 
Ph. D. Experience: Instructor in economics, 
1934-39, and assistant professor, 1939-40, 
Dartmouth; member of Research Staff, Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, 1940-41; Divisional 
Assistant, Office of Adviser on International 
Economic Affairs, 1941-42; Divisional Assist- 
ant, Division of Defense Materials, 1942-43; 
Divisional Assistant, War Commodities Divi- 
sion, September-December 1943; Divisional 
Assistant, Office of Adviser on Eastern Hemis- 
phere, 1943-44; Assistant to Adviser on East- 
ern Hemisphere, 1943-44; Assistant to Ad- 
viser on Combined Food Board, Supply and 
Resources Division, 1944-45; Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, United Nations Conf, 
on Int. Org.; San Francisco, 1945; Acting 
Assistant Chief, International Resources Di- 
vision, June, 1945; alternate on official Sub- 
committee of Cabinet Committee on World 
Food Program, April 1947. 

Carleton K. Lewis, United States Tariff 
Commission. Position: Commodity Special- 
ist—P-6. Age: 55. Degrees: A. B., A. M. 
Experience: Dealing with problems of inter- 
national trade in foodstuffs in Agricultural 
Division of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion since 1919; three months in the Tobacco 
and Beverage Commodity Division of the War 
Production Board; Military Government Of- 
ficer in World War II in Africa, Italy, France, 
and Germany, and Lt. Colonel in United 
States Army Reserve. 

Alternates: Joseph A. Becker, Department 
of Agriculture. Position: Agricultural Econ- 
omist, P-8. Age: 56. Degrees: B.S. A., M.S. 
Experience: 1918-44, employed in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, in various agricultural statis- 
tician positions. 1944—45, employed as Inter- 
national Commodity Specialist in the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 1945 to present, serv- 
ing as Head of the International Commodi- 
ties Branch of the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations, Department of Agriculture. 

James P. Cavin, Department of Agricul- 
ture Position: Agricultural Economic Stat- 
istician, P-7. Age: 42. Degrees: B. B. A., Ed, 
M., M. A., and Ph. D.—Business Economics, 
Education, and Economics. Experience: 
1930-33, Instructor in Economics, University 
of Puerto Rico. 1935-36, Fellow, Brookings 
Institution. 1936-40, Agricultural Economist, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
1940-41, Economist, National Defense Com- 
mission. 1941-43, Economist, Office of Price 
Administration. 1943-46, Associate Head, 
Division of Statistical and Historical Re- 
search, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
(April to August 1945 on special detail to the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey, 
Germany.) 1946 to present, Head of Division 
of Statistical and Historical Research, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Joseph L. Orr, Department of Agriculture. 
Position: Executive cfficer (assistant to the 
Secretary), CAF-15. Age: 45. Degree: B. S., 
economics. Experience: 1946 to present, as- 
sistant to Secretary, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 1945-46, Chief, Production Policies and 
Programs Section, Food and Agriculture 
Branch, Economics Division, Office of Mili- 
tary Government for Germany, War Depart- 
ment. 1944-45, Assistant Chief in Charge of 
Planning and Developing, Agricultural Ad- 
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justment Agency, Department of Agriculture. 
1942-44, Assistant Director, Division of Spe- 
cial Programs, Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency. 1938-41, occupied various statisti- 
cian positions in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency. 1938-41, occupied various statistican 
positions in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency. 1930-88, agricultural statistician, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 1927-30 assistant and 
associate crop and livestock estimator, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics (field serv- 
ice), Department of Agriculture. 1923-27, 
statistical clerk and statistician, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 

Francis M. Rhodes, Department of Agri- 
culture. Position: Assistant to the Adminis- 
trator, PMA, DA-23, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Age: 40. Degrees: A. B., economics; 
LL. B. Committee: Food and Agriculture. 
Experience: 1946 to present, assistant to the 
Administrator, Production and Marketing 
Administration, 1945-46, Chief, Commercial 
Export Section, Production and Marketing 
Administration. 1943-45, agricultural econ- 
omist, Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. (Military furlough, U. S. N. R., Oc- 
tober 1942-November 1945.) 1942-43, agri- 
cultural economist, Office of Agricultural War 
Relations. 1934-42, oecupied clerk and vari- 
ous economist positions in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Leon B. Taylor, Department of Agricul- 
ture. (See Committee on Agricultural Ma- 
chinery). 

Charles E. Lund, Department of Com- 
merce. Position: Chief, Food Stuffs Divi- 
sion—P-7. Age: 62. Degrees: None. Ex- 
perience: Twenty years in the Food Busi- 
ness prior to coming into the Department 
of Commerce where I have been in the Food 
Stuffs Division for over 15 years. I spent 


15 years in the Meat Packing business, largely 
with Armour and Company, in charge of 


processing and distribution, and in the 
plants where they produce pork products, 
and at the outlet desk where they deter- 
mine price and sales of pork products. For 
5 years I was in charge of meat operations 
of chains of meat stores in the Metropolitan 
area of New York City. 

Cbserver: Robert L. Oshins, The White 
House. Position: Executive Secretary, Cabi- 
net Food Committee. Age: 33. Education: 
Escanaba (Michigan) Public Schools, the 
University of Chicago, 1931-35—A. B., the 
Law School; Maxwell School of Public Af- 
fairs, Syracuse University 1936-38. Experi- 
ence: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture: (1) Office 
of the Secretary 1939-41; (2) Surplus Market- 
ing Administration 1941-42; (3) Office of Re- 
quirements and Alliccations 1946. (Duties: 
(1) Organization, procedures, and personnel 
work; (2) Development of procedures for 
Lend-Lease food program; (3) Analysis of 
Foreign food requirements). Member Harri- 
man Mission—Mission for Economic Affairs, 
U. S. Embassy, London 1942-44. (Duties: (a) 
In charge Lend-Lease food and agriculture 
program to U. K.; (b) Represented U. S. on 
various ‘international committees, analyzing 
post-war food requirements). U. S. Navy, 
1944-46. (Duties: (1) 1944-45 Food and 
Agriculture Branch, G-5, SHAEF and Mil. 
Govt. Section XXII Corps. (2) 1945-46 on 
detail as Executive Secretary, Food and Agri- 
culture Committee, Emergency Economic 
Committee for Europe). 

Observers and Consultants at Conversa- 
tions with Representatives of Technical 
Committee of CEEC in Washington during 
October and November 1947: Karl A. Fox, 
Harriman committee staff; John Kerr Rose, 
House Select Committee on Foreign Aid staff, 


2. Fertilizer 


Chairman: William G. Finn, Department 
of Agriculture. Position: Deputy Assistant 
Administrator of Production and Marketing 
Administration. Agé: 48. Degree: M. S. in 
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agricultural economy, agronomy, and animal 
husbandry. Experience: 1924-36, entered 
service in AAA, agricultural research field. 
Came to Agriculture Department as econo- 
mist, experience in tobacco, sugar, rice, and 
peanuts. Became head economist. Served 
as assistant division director for one of the 
four regional divisions. Experience has in- 
cluded in all jobs, agricultural conservation, 
use of fertilizer as one of the principal things 
with which the AAA dealt. 1936-48, Agri- 
culture. Work has been at all times directly 
and indirectly connected with the develop- 
ment, production, and distribution of fer- 
tilizers. 

Secretary: William F. Watkins, Department 
of Agriculture. Position: Agriculturist. Age: 
47. Degrees: B.S., agriculture; M. S., crops 
and soils. Experience: 1936-39, agronomist 
for United States Department of Agriculture; 
Soil Conservation Service, and Iowa Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. 1939-43, soil con- 
servationist with Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 1943-44, agriculturist (head) in War 
Food Administration, Office of Materials and 
Facilities, working on development of distri- 
bution and use programs for fertilizer mate- 
riais. 1944-45, chief Feed Crops Division of 
Office of Production, WFA. 1945-46, head of 
agronomy branch of Shrivenham American 
University of War Department. 1946 to pres- 
ent, chief, fertilizers section, Materials and 
Equipment Branch of Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. 

Members: Kenneth D. Jacob, Department 
of Agriculture. Position: Chemist. Age: 51. 
Degrees: B.S. and M.S., chemistry. Experi- 
ence: Continually in United States Govern- 
ment service since 1918 with service as chem- 
ist in War Department from 1918-21. 1921 to 
present, employed by Department of Agri- 
culture occupying positions of chemist, P-1 
through P-6 successively, with assignments 
of research in fertilizer technology through- 
out entire employment. Author of over 100 
published papers and two patents on fer- 
tilizers. 

C. K. Horner, Department of Commerce. 
Position: Foreign trade analyst. Age: 41. 
Degrees: B. S., chemistry; M. A., botany. Ex- 
perience: November 1925~March 1926, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. March 1926- 
June 1926, Agriculture Department, District 
of Columbia, library aid; June 1926-Novem- 
ber 1929, Labor Department, District of Co- 
lumbia. Under file clerk and junior file clerk, 
November 1929-May 1936, Agriculture De- 
partment, District of Columbia, junior and 
assistant scientific aid. May 1936-July 1942, 
Agriculture Department junior chemist. 
Employed in Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce since July 16, 1942, as Junior eco- 
nomic analyst, economic analyst, foreign- 
trade analyst. 

Henry M. Pauley, Vepartment of State. 
Position: Commodity specialist (chemicals) , 
International Resources Division. Age: 33. 
Degree: B. A., chemistry. Experience: As- 
sistant chemist, H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., 
1931-35; head of service laboratory, H. Kohn- 
stamm & Co., Inc., 1935-40; sales representa- 
tive, H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., 1940-42; 
assistant chief, Foreign Requirements Unit, 
War Production Board, 1942-44; chief, For- 
eign Requirements Unit, War Production 
Board, 1944-45; appointed to Department of 
State, November 1945. 

Observers and consultants at conversations 
with representatives of technical committee 
of CEEC in Washington during October and 
November 1947: Karl A. Fox, Harriman com- 
mittee staff; Maynard Jenkins, Harriman 
committee staff consultant (chemical com- 
mittee); John Kerr Rose, House Select Com- 
mittee on Foreign Aid staff. 


3. Agricultural machinery 


Chairman: William L. Beck, Department of 
Commerce. Position: Acting Chief, Machin- 
ery Section, Office of Domestic Commerce, 
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Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Age: £5. Degree: E. M. in mining engineer- 
ing. Experience: 1942-1948, Commerce De- 
partment; 4 years Assistant Chief of Machine 
and Motive Products Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade and the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; 1925-1942, sales 
manager, eastern United States, for mining 
and construction machinery manufacturers. 
South American sales manager, 2 years, con- 
struction machinery and mining machinery 
manufacturers; sales and export manager for 
agricultural machinery manufacturers; prior 
to 1925, 1914-1924, mining engineer. (Two 
years’ officer in U. S. Army Engineers during 
World War I.) 

Secretary: Martin R. Cooper, Department 
of Agriculture. Position: Agricultural econ- 
omist, P-6, Department of Agriculture. Age: 
61. Degrees: None. Experience: Continu- 
ously employed in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Division of Farm Management 
and Costs since 1912. Is responsible for na- 
tional research projects in farm practices, 
including the study, analysis, and develop- 
ment of improved farm practices for the effi- 
cient utilization of labor, equipment, and 
farm supplies. These studies include anal- 
yses of technological developments and their 
economic significance to farmers; appraisal 
of farm-labor efficiency; determination of 
labor requirements for different crops and 
livestock; efficiency of various feeding prac- 
tices for different classes of livestock and the 
significance of current developments in farm 
mechanization. 

Members: Thomas J. Murphy, Department 
of Commerce. Position: Economic analyst, 
P-1 (commodity specialist agricultural equip- 
ment and railroad equipment). Age: 34. 
Degrees: A. B., M. A. Experience: 314 years, 
Department of Commerce (2 years interna- 
tional trade work; 142 years, Bureau of Cen- 
sus), 4% year in Office for Emergency Man- 
agement; 4 years, stcck brokerage office ex- 
perience. Served with Interdepartmental 
Committee for Review of Paris Conference 
Report (subcommittee on agricultural ma- 
chinery). Review committee of Office of In- 
ternational Trade. Author of articles pub- 
lished in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Do- 
mestic Commerce and Industrial Reference 
Service. 

Karl L. Anderson, Department of State. 
Position: Assistant Chief, International Re- 
sources Division, P-7. Age: 42. Degrees: 
B. Sc. (economics); M. A., Ph. D. Experi- 
ence: Instructor in economics, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1930-1934; assistant and associate 
professor of economics, Bryn Mawr College, 
1934-1942; economic adviser, price executive 
and section head, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, 1942-1946; Assistant Chief, Interna- 
tional Resources Division, 1946; member of 
International Tin Study Group; alternate 
member on materials requirements commit- 
tee of Army-Navy Munitions Board; alter- 
nate member on review committee on Sec- 
ond Decontrol Act. 

Alternates: Albert P. Brodell, Department 
of Agriculture. Position: Agricultural econ- 
omist, P-5. Age: 52. Degrees: B.S. (dairy- 
ing, farm management). Experience: Since 
1938 has been in charge of many studies, 
Nation-wide in character, relative to num- 
ber, age, and size and duty of farm machines. 
Also has carried on Nation-wide studies rela- 
tive to methods and machines used in the 
production of farm products. During war 
years helped to develop estimates of machines 
needed for farm purposes and materials 
needed for producing the machines. Also 
assisted in developing the program for ra- 
tioning farm machines. 

Roy B. Gray, Department of Agriculture. 
Position: Agricultural engineer, P-6. Age: 
63. Degrees: B. S. (electrical engineering, 
agricultural engineering). Experience: Since 
1931 has been in charge of Division of Farm 
Power and Machinery, which is concerned 
with research in the development and use of 
farm machinery; 1920-24, served as professor 
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of agricultural engineering at University of 


Idaho; 1910-20, employed as tractor en- 
gineer and farm-machinery expert for Inter- 
national Harvester Company (1910-11 try- 
ing out and reporting on performance of 
experimental tractors operating in U. S. and 
Canada); 1911, introducing tractors in vari- 
ous foreign countries and reporting on their 
performance, also introducing and supervis- 
ing maintenance of power-driven field ma- 
chinery, primarily in Germany, Rumania, 
France, Italy, England, and South Africa; 
1911-17, in England in charge of tractor as- 
sembly depot of I. H. Co. and conducted trac- 
tor school for soldiers; 1918, technical ad- 
viser to British Army on agricultural trac- 
tors in France and for Italian Government. 

Erling Hole, Department of Agriculture. 
Position: Agricultural Economist, P-4. Age: 
48. Degrees: Agronom. Landbr. Kand. (in 
Norway), Agriculture M. S., Economics (Iowa 
State); Ph.D., Economics, Agriculture (Har- 
vard University). Experience: 1945-48 has 
been making analyses of income, expenditure, 
organization and mechanization of common- 
sited family farms for various types of farm- 
ing areas. 1942-45 on detail to War Food 
Administration working on determination of 
requirements of farm machinery, and organ- 
ization of State distribution of machinery. 
1941, served as secretary of interbureau com- 
mittee on production machinery. 

Leon B. Taylor, Department of Agriculture. 
Position: Assistant Director, Price Support 
#nd Foreign Supply Branch, PMA. Age: 52. 
Degree: B. S., Agriculture. Experience: 
1944, served as administrative officer and later 
as agriculturist in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency assisting with rationing and 
allocation of farm machinery, equipment, 
and other agricultural materials and facili- 
ties. Occupied position of Executive Officer 
as Chief of the Farm Machinery and Supplies 
Branch of the Office of Materials and Facili- 
ties, War Food Administration and as such 
was responsible for providing adequate dis- 
tribution of agricultural machinery and 
equipment to meet the demands of agricul- 
ture through national distribution of avail- 
able supplies, rationing of critical items, edu- 
cational programs on conservation and use 
of available equipment and by coordination 
of manufacture and distribution of machin- 
ery, equipment and supplies. 1846 appointed 
as Director of the Materials and Equipment 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration. 

Arthur W. Turner, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Position: Assistant Chief, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, P-7. Age: 53. Degree: B. S., Agri- 
cultural Engineering. Experience: 1944- 
present, Assistant Chief, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering 
which initiates and conducts extensive re- 
search on farm machinery, farm buildings 
and housing, and processing of farm products. 
1927-44, in charge of educational relations for 
International Harvester Co. (1941-44 devel- 
oped and supervised 13 motor mechanics 
schools under I. H. Co. sponsorship for Royal 
Canadian Army; 1942-44 developed five 
schools for Royal Canadian Air Force to 
train mechanics for maintenance of tractors, 
engine and equipment; 1943-44 developed 
and supervised three larger schools (motor 
mechanics for U. S. Navy); author of nu- 
merous published papers on agricultural en- 
gineering, many on subject of agricultural 
machinery usage. 

George J. Rothwell, Department of State. 
Position: Research Analyst, P-4, Division of 
Research for Europe. Age 33. Degree: 
B.S. Experience: Economist, Office of Price 
Administration 1942, War Food Administra- 
tion 1942-43; United States Army 1943-44; 
commodity specialist, Foreign Economics Ad- 
ministration, 1944-45; adviser to United 
States member, Combined Food Board Com- 
mittee on Seeds, Ottawa, 1944; assistant agri- 
cultural adviser in Foreign Service Auxiliary 
assigned at Moscow, January 3, 1945; at Stock- 
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holm, temp., April 12, 1946; at Paris May 23, 
1946; assistant agricultural attaché at Paris 
June 14, 1946; research analyst, Division of 
Research for Europe, Department of State, 
1946. 

Observers and consultants at conversations 
with representatives of Technical Committee 
of CEEC in Washington during October and 
November 1947: Karl A. Fox, H. H. Hughes, 
S. Morris Livingston, Harriman committee 
staff; Willard Morrison, Harriman committee 
staff, consultant, Agricultural Machinery Co.; 
John Kerr Rose, House Select Committee on 
Foreign Aid staff; Francis O. Wilcox, Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations staff. 


4. Coal 


Chairman: John F. Havener, Department 
of Commerce. Position: Chairman, U. S. 
Coal Operating Committee, Office of Materials 
Distribution. Age: 34. Degree: A. B. Ex- 
perience: Has been connected with Govern- 
ment regulation of coal for about 8 years. 
Has been U. S. Secretary of the Combined 
Coal Committee prior to present position, 
U. S.-U. K.-Canadian Affairs in allocation of 
coal. 1942-47, head, Fuels Branch, Office of 
Civilian Requirements, WPB. 1940-42, Of- 
fice of Bituminous Coal Consumers Council, 
Assistant Chief of Research and Economic 
Division; as part of the administration of 
the Guffey Coal Act (prices). 1936-40, 
worked as consultant, employed by one of 
the large coal companies, Consolidation Coal 
Company. 

Secretary: Louis Lister, Department of 
State. Position: Commodity specialist, In- 
ternational Resources Division; grade P-5. 
Age: 33. Degrees: B. S. and M. A. Experi- 
ence: Economist, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, 1942; War Production Board, 1942-44; 
Chief of Metals and ‘Minerals Section, War 
Production Board, 1944-45; commodity spe- 
cialist, International Resources Division, 
Department of State, 1945- ; member of 
United States Coal Operating Committee. 

Assistant Secretary: Fred H. Sanderson, De- 
partment of State. Position: Section Chief, 
Central European Section, Division of Re- 
search for Europe; grade P-6. Age: 33. De- 
grees: B. S., M. A., and Ph. D. Experience: 
Research associate, Harvard Committee on 
Research, Harvard University, Nov. 1938-Sept. 
1943; economist with Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, Oct. 1943-Nov. 1945; during this period 
he analyzed food production, consumption, 
and requirements of liberated and occupied 
territories both in Washington, D. C., and 
in England, France, and Germany; trans- 
ferred to the Department of State as an econ- 
omist, Oct. 1945 and was promoted to present 
position April 1, 1946. He was born in Ger- 
many; lived in Germany 19 years and Switz- 
erland 4 years. Educated in Germany and 
Switzerland but obtained Ph. D. in the 
United States. 

Members: C. Meade Stull, Department of 
Commerce. Position: Acting Chief, Fuels 
Division; grade CAF-13. Age: 45. Degree: 
B.S. Experience: Since Feb. 1945, employed 
by coal industry for Government dealing with 
operation of coal mines and production and 
distribution of coal; 8 years as Fuel Inspect- 
ing’ Engineer for U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Holds first-class mine foreman papers in 
State of Alabama. During life of Coal Mine 
Adm. served as Chief, Production and Op- 
erations Division of that organization. 

Thomas W. Hunter, Department of In- 
terior. Position: Chief, Coal Economics Di- 
vision; grade P-7. Age: 39. Degree: B. S. 
Experience: Bookkeeper, First National Bank 
of Springfield, Ill., 1925-29. Assistant to the 
secretary-treasurer of the Illinois United 
Mine Workers of America, 1933-1934. 
NRA: Executive training course, 1934; On 
special studies for Division of Review; 
Code adviser, 1934-1935. National Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission: Associate statisti- 
cian, 1935-1936; Acting Chief of Research 
and Statistical Division, 1936-1937; Exam- 
iner, Adm. Statistics Branch, 1937-1938; 
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Chief of the Adm. Statistics Branch, 1938- 
1939. Department of the Interior, Bitumi- 
nous Coal Division: Chief of the Adm. Sta- 
tistics Branch, 1937-1938; Assistant Chief, 
Economics Branch, 1940-1943; U. S. Naval 
Reserves, 1943-19846—furlough from B. C. D. 
Interior: Chief, Economic Analysis Section, 
Bureau of Mines, 1946; Chief, Coal Econom- 
ics Division, Bureau of Mines, 1946 to present. 

H. M. Preisman, Office of Coordinator. Posi- 
tion: Assistant to Coordinator of Export Pro- 
gram Grade (not a classified position). Age: 
42. Degrees: None. Experience: From 1944 
to June 1947, Solid Fuel and Administrative 
Department for War, Department of Interior, 
handling similar activities as in charge of 
Transportation for Foreign Movements. Prior 
to 1944 with Solids Puels Administration for 
War, U. S. Bureau of Mines and Bituminous 
Coal Division and Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion, handling distribution of bituminous 
coal, both distribution and price problems 
connected with bituminous coal; from July 
1, 1937 to 1944. Prior to 1937: August 1935 
to July 1937, U. S. Senate Investigating Com- 
mittees; 1926 to 1935, private business, bro- 
kerage business in New York City and Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Alternates: Ralph L. Trisko, Department of 
Commerce. Position: Business Economist; 
Grade P-5. Age: 31. Degrees: B. S. Ex- 
perience: In charge of Coal Section, Office 
of International Trade. Attended meetings 
held in State on the Washington Conversa- 
tions on European Economic Cooperation 
Program last year. 

Daniel Wheeler, Department of Interior. 
(See Organization and Administration Com- 
mittee.) 

Observers and Consultants at Conversations 
with Representatives of Technical Commit- 
tee of CEEC in Washington during October 
and November, 1947; C. W. de Forest, Har- 
riman committee consultant (now with gas 
and electric company); Richard H. Mote, Hec- 
tor Prud'homme, Harriman committee staff; 
Theodore Geiger, House Select Committee on 
Foreign Aid Staff. 


5, Mining machinery 


Chairman: William L. Beck, Department 
of Commerce, (See Agricultural Machinery 
Committee.) 

Secretary: Everett Wilcox, Department of 
Commerce. Position: Acting Deputy Chief, 
Iron and Steel Section; Grade CAF-13. Age: 
52. Degrees: B. S. (Mining Engineering) 
and B.S. (Foreign Trade). Experience: Mine 
Superintendent of Copper Mine; Assistant 
manager of export department of world’s 
largest excavating manufacturer; Head of 
Equipment Section in Department of Agri- 
culture; Chief of Industrial Machinery Sec- 
tion, FEA. 

Members: William H. Myer, Department of 
Commerce. Position: Assistant Chief, Ma- 
chinery & Motive Products Branch, Office of 
International .Trade; Grade P-6. Age: 61. 
Degrees: S. B. Experience: 15 years in ma- 
chinery industry; 18 years in government 
service, primarily in reference to production 
or foreign sales of machinery and equipment. 

John W. Buch, Department of the Interior. 
Position: Mining Engineer, Bureau of Mines; 
Grade P-6. Age: 48. Degrees: B. S., E. M. 
and M.S. Experience: in underground sur- 
veying gypsum and zinc mining, also worked 
as special engineer on forecast of produc- 
tion-costs and plans for mechanizing anthra- 
cite coal mines, 1923-1930. Mine Foreman, 
The Hudson Coal Company, 1925-1938. As- 
sistant Professor, Pennsylvania State College, 
1938-1942. Department of the Interior: Chief, 
Economics Division, Bureau of Mines, 1942- 
1944; Mining Engineer, 1944 to present. 

Karl L. Anderson, Department of State. 
(See Agricultural Machinery Committee.) 

Observers and consultants at conversations 
with representatives of Technical Committee 
of CEEC in Washington during October and 
November 1947: Harold Von Thaden, De- 
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partment of Commerce; Albert M. Keenan, 
Harriman committee consultant; S. Morris 
Livingston, Richard H. Mote, Harriman com- 
mittee staff; H. R. Wheeler, Harriman com- 
mittee consultant; Theodore Geiger, House 
Select Committee on Foreign Aid staff. 


6. Electric power committee 


Chairman: Thomas Hibbend, Department 
of Commerce. Position: Foreign Industrial 
Development Adviser. Age: 54. Degree: 
Architect in Engineering—Studied in Paris, 
Oxford; University of Pennsylvania. Expe- 
rience: General practice in architecture, 
1924-34; 6 months Civil Works Administra- 
tion, Regional Engineer, 1934; Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, Chief Engineer; 
work covered engineering phases of every 
kind of construction and production activity 
of the national works program, 1934-35; Re- 
settlement Administration, Associate Direc- 
tor and Technical Adviser in Charge of 
Architectural Engineering Planning, projects 
of Suburban Resettlement Division, 1935-37. 
In Europe in research and study. Wrote a 
book, Sons of Volcan, a history of metals and 
metal working, 1937-38; NYA, Consulting 
Engineer and Director of Planning and Re- 
search, 1938-41; own architectural engineer- 
ing firm designing housing projects, hotels, 
apartments, and factories; also was in charge 
of all investigations of all new types of con- 
struction for the Federal Works Agency, 
1941-42; BEW, Head Construction Engineer 
in charge of reconstruction and development 
in the interests of the British, French, and 
United States armies of French-North African 
industry and resources, 1942-45; FEA, work 
involved survey of Austrian industrial con- 
ditions formulating plans and making recom- 
mendations for the economic rehabilitation 
of Austria, 1945-46; Commerce Department, 
Chief, Special Programs Branch, Office of In- 
ternational! Trade Policy, in charge of formu- 
lating policy with respect to International 
Trade and Telecommunications, Transporta- 
tion and Utilities, February-July 1946; Com- 
merce Department, Adviser for Foreign Eco- 
nomic Development, responsible for the crea- 
tion and promotion of economic interests and 
development of foreign assets and areas in 
the international trade of the United States, 
1946-48. 

Secretary: Wilfred Malenbaum, Depart- 
ment of State. (See Staff Group for Corre- 
lation Committee.) 

Assistant Secretary: M. Gordon Tiger, De- 
partment of State. Position: Research Ana- 
lyst, P-4. Age: 30. Degrees: B. A., M. S. 
Experience: Editor and publicity writer, 1939- 
41; occupational analyst, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1941-42; U. S. Army, Lt., 1942-46; 
research analyst, Eastern European Economic 
Section, Division of Research for Europe, De- 
partment of State, 1946. 

Members: E. Robert de Lucci, Federal Power 
Commission. Position: Chief, Bureau of 
Power, P-8 (Uncl.) Age: 43. Degree: Gradu- 
ated from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1927 with B. S. in Civil Engineering 
with hydroelectric as major option. Experi- 
ence: Surveyman, Metropolitan Water Sup- 
ply Commission, Enfield, Mass., 1927-29; engi- 
neer-designer, Stone & Webster Enginering 
Corporation, 1929-31; engineer inspector and 
designer, U. S. Engineer Office, Charleston, 
W. Va., 1931-33; Chief, Design Division, U. S. 
Engineer Office, Huntington, W. Va., 1933-38; 
Federal Power Commission 1938-1942, as 
senior engineer consultant On dams and 
hydroelectric projects, 1938-40; Chief Power 
Supply Branch, National Defense Power Staff, 
1940-41; Assistant Director, National Defense 
Power Staff and Assistant Chief, Bureau of 
Electrical Engineering (also consultant on 
power for OPM and WPB). Served with R. O. 
T. C.,M.1. T., second iieutenant O. R. C., 1927; 
commissioned captain and advanced through 
grades to lieutenant colonel United States 
Army, 1942-45 on duty in Chief of Engineers 
Office and later as Operations Officer, Engi- 
neering Division, S. H. A. E. F., in European 


Theater. Decorated Europe-Africa-Middle 
East ribbon with one star, Legion of Merit in 
World War II. Inactive status as lieutenant 
colonel, O. R. C. since 1945. Returned to FPC 
as Chief, Bureau of Power, January 1945. 
Member of: Technical Industrial Disarma- 
ment Committee for German Electric Power 
Industry and consulted concerning prob- 
lems of Japanese electric power system; In- 
ternational Conference on Large Electric 
High-Tension Systems (CIGRE); Technical 
Working Committee of International Scien- 
tific Conference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Natural Resources; Soc‘ety En- 
gineers. 

Arthur Goldschmidt, Department of the 
Interior. Position: Executive Vice Chair- 
man of the Interdepartmental Technical 
Committee and of the American Tech. Advi- 
sory Comm. in connection with the Interna- 
tional Scientific Conference for the Conserva- 
tion and Utilization of Natural Resources, 
CAF-15. Age: 38. Degree: B.A. Experience: 
Assistant to President, Emergency Exchange 
Association, October 1932 to May 1933; Re- 
search work on New York relief administra- 
tion for Columbia University May to July 
1933; Acting Director, Professional and Serv- 
ices Projects Division, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, September 1933, to August 1935; 
Executive Officer for Senator Wheeler, chair- 
man, Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, August 1935 to July 1937; Adminis- 
trative, legislative, research, and organization 
work on Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, July 1937 to January 1938; Special 
Agent, Consumer's Counsel, National Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission, January to Au- 
gust 1938; Assistant to Director, Power Di- 
vision, Pubiic Works Administration, August 
1938 to May 1940; Special Assistant to Chair- 
man, National Power Policy Committee, May 
1940 to August 1941; Assistant to the Director, 
Division of Power, Interior Department, Au- 
gust 1941 to August 1942; Acting Director, 
Division of Power, August 1942 to February 
1944; Director, Division of Power, February 
1944 to September 1947; Executive Vice Chair- 
man of the Interdepartmental Technical 
Committee and of the American Technical 
Advisory Committee in connection with the 
International Scientific Conference for Con- 
servation and Utilization of Natural Re- 
sources, September 1947 to present. 

Howard Elmore Way, Department of Com- 
merce. Position: Electrical Industry Analyst. 
Age: 49. Degree: B.S.in Elec. Engr. Experi- 
ence: Machinist apprentice, Electrician, Line- 
man, Penna. RR, Jun. 1916 to Jun. 1920; De- 
sign, Power plant, Office of Electrical Engi- 
neer, Pennsylvania RR, Jun. 1920 to Mar. 
1921; Test Engineer, West Penn Power Com- 
pany, Connellsville, Pa.; Mar. 1921 to Jun. 
1921; Chief Clerk, Carpenter, Electrical and 
Paint Shops, Juaniata Shops, Penn. R. R.— 
Piecework computation, June 1921 to Aug. 
1922; Various to Asst. Chief, Electrical Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Aug. 1922 to Oct. 1933; Room Super- 
visor, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Geodetic, 
Oct. 1933 to Oct. 1935; Office of Secretary of 
Commerce in charge design, erection and su- 
pervision Department of Commerce exhibits 
at Chicago, Dallas (World Fairs), etc.; Oct. 
19385 to Jan. 1938; Editor, World Electrical 
Markets, Electrical Division, Bureau Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Jan. 1938 to Apr. 
1941; Export-Import Information Division— 
In charge Electrical Machinery, etc., Apr. 1941 
to Oct. 1941; Public Utility & Service Indus- 
tries Division, in charge Public Utilities 
Section, Oct. 1941 to Oct. 1942; Machin- 
ery and Metals Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. In charge Elec- 
trical Machinery, Oct. 1943; Representa- 
tive U. S. Department of Commerce, Board 
of War Communications for International 


Broadcasting, Oct. 1941 to Oct. 1947; Chair-. 


man, Communications Committee, Stand- 
ard Commodity Classification; Member, 
Instruments, Furnaces, Electrical Machin- 


ery, Lighting Fixtures, Refrigeration Com- 
mittees, Oct. 1943; Member, Task Group, 
U. S. Census of Manufactures, Electrical Ma- 
chinery, etc., Jun. 1945; Representative, De- 
partment of Commerce, Glossary Sub-Com- 
mittee. Interdepartmental River Basins 
Committee, Mar. 1947; Member Board of Re- 
view Division of Liquidation, Department of 
Commerce—Hear and determine appeals from 
OPA cases, Sept. 1947; Representative, De- 
partment of Commerce, Electrical Supply 
Committee, Federal Bureau of Supplies, 
Chairman, Instrument Subcommittee—pre- 
pare specification (Federal) , Sep®. 1943; Rep- 
resentative. Department of Commerce, Krug, 
Harriman Committees, Marshall Approach 
Committees, Electrical Machinery and Elec- 
tric Power Committees, Oct. 1947; Consulting 
Engineer—Whitehead-Craft Corp. (Struc- 
tural Material), Sept. 1946; Export—Policy 
Committee—OIT—Re quotas electrical ma- 
chinery, 1947. 

Ellsworth Joseph Hand, Federal Power 
Commission. Position: Electrical Engineer 
(P-5). Age: 46. Degree: B. S. (Electrical 
Engineering). Experience: Potomac Electric 
Power Co., 18 yrs. (1923-1941), as a generating 
station and substation operator. 1 yr. on 
statistical and insurance work. 1 yr. as night 
supervisor of entire systems; U. S. Govern- 
ment, 7 years (1941—present); 1941-1943, 
Federal Power Commission on assignment to 
WPB Power Branch, acted as concurrence offi- 
cer for power supply and equipment required 
for industrial projects, also reviewed foreign 
power projects; 1943-1947, FEA, which later 
became Office of International Trade in the 
Department of Commerce, Chief of Power 
Section; member of Industrial Commission 
on U.S. S. R. Lend Lease; requirement com- 
mission for WPB Office of War Utilities, staff 
of section, reviewed applications for export 
license and pricrities for foreign projects and 
programs, licensing authority on operating 
and maintenance equipment for utilities; 
Military service: 1919-23, active duty in U.S. 
Marine Corps. Rank at expiration of enlist- 
ment, Sergeant—Honorable Discharge; 1923- 
27, Sergeant in the Fleet Marine Corps Re- 
serves on inactive duty; Theta Tau Fraternity 
and former associate American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 

C. E. Bennett, Federal Power Commission. 
Position: Chief, Division of Electric Re- 
sources and Requirements. Age: 59. De- 
grees: B. Sc. in EE, Univ. of Nebr., 1909; 
B. Sc. in EE, Univ. of Ill., 1912; Professional 
EE, Univ. of Ill., 1929. Experience: Westing- 
house Electric Co., 1 year; graduate engineer 
course in design and testing of heavy elec- 
trical equipment; Electric Bond and Share 
Co., 5 years; Hydro Electric plant operator, 
design and construction, including about 2 
years operation; reservoir control and initial 
operation after construction of Utah Power 
and Light Company’s 3 largest hydro-electric 
plants; Canadian and General Finance Co., 
9 years (1918-27) as chief operating engi- 
neer; assistant chief engineer or chief elec- 
trical engineer of the company’s generating 
stations; transmission lines and distribu- 
tion systems in Spain and Mexico; City man- 
agement and municipal plant operation, 2 
years; City Manager and Sup’t of Electric 
Water and Port Utilities, Fort Pierce, Fla.; 
Federal Power Commission, 14 years (1933- 
present)—Various positions to Chief, Divi- 
sion of Electric Resources & Requirements; 
principal jobs, engineer on distribution cost 
survey, national defense network planning 
and St. Lawrence development planning; 
Professional papers: World Power Confer- 
ence, London; International High Tension 
Conference, Paris; AIEZ—Mexico; AIEE— 
Washington, D. C.; State Public Utility Com- 
mission Engineers, Washington, D. C. 

Observers and Consultants at Conversa- 
tions with Representatives of Technical* 
Committee of CEEC in Washington during 
October and November 1947: Walker L. 
Cissler, C. W. de Forest, George Hamilton, 
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R. M. Landreth, J. A. H. Torry, V. M. White, 
Harriman committee consultant; Edward 


Falck, House Select Committee on Foreign 
Aid staff. 


7. Petroleum 


Chairman: John A. Loftus, Department of 
State. Position: Consultant, without com- 
pensation. Age: 36. Degrees: A. B., Ph. D. 
(Economics). Experience: July 1938, to 
Sept. 1938, Consultant and Economist to the 
American Trading and Production Corp., 
Baltimore, on petroleum matters; Feb. 1939, 
to Sept. 1939,,Imstructor in Business and 
Economics at the University of Kansas; Sept. 
1939, to Sept. 1940, part-time instructor in 
Economics at Johns Hopkins University; Sept. 
1940, to Feb. 1942, Asst. Professor at Holy 
Cross College; Feb. 1942, to June 1942, Assoc. 
Professor in Economics, also working on a 
special research study on corporate structure 
of petroleum industry; June 1942, to Jan. 
1943, Petroleum Price Economist in OPA, 
Petroleum Price Section; Jan. 1943, to Nov. 
1943, Reporting Economist on Petroleum for 
the Office of Economic Warfare; Nov. 1943, to 
July 1944, Petroleum Specialist on “inter- 
national petroleum problems in the Divi- 
sion of Economic Studies, Department of 
State; 1944 to Oct. 1947, progressively re- 
sponsible positions, including the position 
of Chief of the Petroleum Division in the 
Office of International Trade Policy; Dec. 1, 
1947, to present, Consultant in the Office 
of International Trade Policy, Department of 
State. 

Secretary: David E. Longanecker, Depart- 
ment of State. Position: Divisional Assist- 
ant, Petroleum Division, P-7. Age: 41. Ex- 
perience: Specialist on domestic-machinery 
industries and trade, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, 1927-41; divisional as- 
sistant, Department of State, Apr.—Sept. 1941; 
chief of section, Board of Economic Warfare, 
1941-42; divisional assistant, Department of 
State, 1942-43; chief of section, Office of For- 
eign Economic Administration, Dec. 6, 1943; 
divisional assistant, Department of State, 
liaison officer, 1944; alternate chairman, Pe- 
troleum Facilities Coordinating Committee, 
1945- —; assistant chief of branch, Petroleum 
Division, 1946. 

Members: Col. Gustav H. Vogel, QMC., 
Army-Navy Petroleum Board, United tates 
Army, serial No. 012793. Position: Executive 
Officer, Army-Navy Petroleum Board, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Age: 47. Degrees: B.S. from 
United States Military Academy, graduated 
1920 M“ (E) from Univ. of Michigan (auto- 
motive course) 1936. Experience: Colonel 
Vogel entered active military service as a 
commissioned officer immediately upon grad- 
uation from the Military Academy. Listed 
below is a brief record of his military service: 
1921-30, company officer, battery commander, 
Coast Artillery, 1930-41, company officer, 
company commander, assistant quarter- 
master, Chief of Plans and Training Branch, 
Motor Transportation Division, Office of 
Quartermaster General, January 1942-May 
1942, Executive Officer, Motor Transportation 
Division, Office of Quartermaster General; 
Mey 1942-September 1942, Chief, Motur 
Transportation Division, European theater; 
September 1942-October 1942, Deputy Chief, 
Area Petroleum Office, European theater; 
October 1942-August 1945, Chief, Petroleum 
Section; August 1945-December 1945, Deputy 
Executive Officer, Army-Navy Petroleum 
Board; January 1946 to present date, Execu- 
tive Officer, Army-Navy Petroleum Board. 

Max W. Ball, Department of the Interior. 
Position: Director, Oil and Gas Division, un- 
graded. Age: 62. Degrees: Colorado School 
of Mines, E. M., 1906; National University Law 
School, LL. B., 1914; National University Law 
School, LL. M., 1914. Experience: Chief 
— for Royal Dutch-Shell companies, 

17 to 1921; later made manager. President, 
Argo Oil Co. and predecessors, 1921 to 1928. 
Also during part of this period was president 
of Western Pipe Line Co. Consulting work 
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in the field of petroleum geology and engi- 
neering, 1928 to 1943. Also from 1931 to 
1944 was president of the Royal Royalties, 
Ltd. President, Abasand Oils, Ltd., 1930 to 
1943. Department of the Interior mining 
engineer, Bureau of Mines, 1916 to 1917; As- 
sistant Director, Petroleum Administration 
for War, December 1943 to February 1945. 
Industrial Specialist, PAW (special field as- 
sistant) February 1945 to April 1946. Di- 
rector, Oil and Gas Division, December 1946 
to present. 

Walter James Levy, Department of State. 
Position: Economist (petroleum specialist) 
P-8. Age: 36. Degree: LL.D. Experience: 
Assistant to editor of press bureau 1936-1941; 
economist, 1942-1943; chief of oil section 
1944-1945; special assistant to chief of Eu- 
rope-Africa Division 1945, Office of Strategic 
Services; member, United States Petroleum 
Programing Group, London, 1945; member, 
United States Staff on Post-Hostilities Supply 
Negotiations With Sweden, Sweden, 1945; 
transferred to Department of State as specidl 
assistant, October 1, 1945; economist (petro- 
leum specialist) Division of International and 
Functional Intelligence, 1946. 

Carl N. Gibboney, Department of Com- 
merce. Position: Adviser (international 
trade in primary commodities) P-8. Age: 48. 
Degree: Graduate, Ohio State University, 
College of Agriculture, 1923. Experience: 
1946-48, 2 years work in international trade 
in primary commodities, Department of 
Commerce; 1943-45, 2 years Chief of Foreign 
Procurement Division, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration; 1923-43, 20 years’ experience 
in agricultural production, marketing, and 
credit. 

Alternates: Carroll D. Fentress, Department 
of the Interior. Position: Petroleum Tech- 
nologist, P-7 (designated as Special Assistant 
to the Director of the Oil and Gas Division). 
Age: 36. Degrees: B. S., 1934, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; M. S., 1935, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Experi- 
ence: Chemical engineer, 1935-38 (Stand- 
ard Oil Co.); group leader, research depart- 
ment, Standard Oil Co., 1938-42; United 
States Army, lieutenant, ordnance assistant, 
Army inspector of ordnance; assistant chief 
inspection division (captain); chief, process 
section (major, ordnance); assigned to Pe- 
troleum Administration for War, Interior De- 
partment, 1942-46; Petroleum Technologist, 
Oil and Gas Division, 1946 to present. 

Edward Benjamin Swanson, Department of 
the Interior. Position: Assistant Director and 
Chief of Supply and Economics Branch, P-8. 
Age: 54. Degree: A. B. 1918, University of 
Washington. Experience: Private Secretary, 
and Administrative Assistant to Director, 
Bureau of Mines, 1920-24; Assistant Petro- 
leum Economist, Bureau of Mines, 1924-25; 
Economic Analyst, Bureau of Mines, 1925-30; 
Chief, Petroleum Economics Division, Bureau 
of Mines, 1930-34; Board Member and Chief, 
Production and Refining Division, Petroleum 
Administrative Board, 1934-36; Associate 
Director, Petroleum Conservation Division, 
1936-41; Director of Research, Office of 
Petroleum Coordinator for National Defense; 
Director of Research, Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War, 1941-44; Designated Act- 
ing Director of Petroleum Conservation Serv- 
ice, 1944; Director of Research, Petroleum 
Conservation, 1946; Assistant Director and 
Chief of Supply and Economics Branch, Oil 
and Gas Division, 1946 to present. 

Robert H. S. Eakens, Department of State. 
Position: Chief, General Policy Branch, 
Petroleum Division, P-7. Age: 36. Degrees: 
B. A., M. A. Experience: Economist for oil 
company, 1937-40; fellow 1940-41, and 
lecturer in statistics, 1942, Columbia Univer- 
sity; economist Petroleum Branch, Office of 
Price Administration, 1942-44; divisional 
assistant 1944-45 and assistant chief, Petro- 
leum Division, Department of State, 1945. 

Observers and consultants at conversations 
with representatives of Technical Committee 
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of CEEC in Washington during October and 
November 1947: John Bauer, Gerald Cogan, 
A. E. Ernst, Harriman committee consultants; 
Robert Koenig, Harriman committee mem- 
ber; Richard Mote, Harriman committee staff; 
Arthur Stewart, Harriman committee con- 
sultant; John Fry, House Select Committee 
on Foreign Aid staff. 


8. Iron and steel 


Chairman: J. Joseph Palmer, Department 
of Commerce. Position: Consultant, Com- 
modity Service Division. Age: 45. Degrees: 
A. B., M. A., and LL. B. Member of Dis- 
trict bar. Experience: Has been responsibie 
for the Department of Commerce work in 
iron and steel since August 1926; covers par- 
ticularly study of foreign economics of steel 
in all parts of the world, including ERP coun- 
tries. 

Secretary: Isaiah Frank, Department of 
State. Position: Chief, Special Areas Section, 
International Resources Division (P-6). Age: 
80. Degrees: B. S. S., M. A. Experience: 
Research associate, Columbia University, 
1936-89; teaching fellow, 1939-40; instructor 
of economics, 1940-41, Amherst; Carnegie 
fellow, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1941-42; economic consultant, War 
Production Board, 1942; senior economist, 
Office of Strategic Services, 1942-44; U. S. 
Army, 1944-45, first lieutenant; transferred 
to Department of State as economist, 1945; 
Chief of Special Areas Section, International 
Resources Division, 1946, represented Office of 
Strategic Services on Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Private Monopolies and Cartels, 
1945; secretary of the Steel Interrogating 
Committee of the Washington Conversations, 
and member of the Interdepartmental Work- 
ing Committee on Iron and Steel; member 
of Cartels and Private Monopolies Subcom- 
mittee of the Executive Committee for 
Economic Foreign Policy. 

Assistant Secretary: Virginia H. McClung, 
Department of State. Position: Commodity 
Specialist, International Resources Division 
(P-4). Age: 34. Degrees: B. A. Experience: 
Junior Economist, Division of Research and 
Statistics, Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, 1936-41; Assistant Economic Analyst, 
Division of Monetary Research, Treasury De- 
partment, 1941-42; Associate Economist and 
Statistician, Industrial Materials Division, 
Office of Price Administration, 1942-47; com- 
modity specialist, International Resources 
Division, Department of State, 1947; work on 
Interdepartmental Working Committee on 
Iron and Steel. 

Members: Robert Simpson, Department of 
Commerce. Position: Business Economist 
(P-6), European Division, OIT. Age: 30. 
Degree: A. B. Amherst College, June 1938. 
Experience: Sept. 1938-June 1939, National 
Institute of Public Affairs, Washington, D. C., 
National Resources Committee; Central Stat- 
istical Board. July 1939-Dec. 1940, National 
Resources Planning Board. Jan. 1941-July 
1941, Office of Secretary of War, San Fran- 
cisco. Aug. 1941-42, Office of Production 
Management, Iron and Steel Branch. Aug. 
1942-May 1946, active duty USNR, Australia, 
Dutch New Guinea, Washington, D. C., Ger- 
many, U. K. July 1946-June 1947, National 
Housing Agency, June 1947 to date above. 

Harold H. Weim, Department of Commerce. 
Position: Economist (P-6). Age: 32. De- 
grees: B. S. S., A. M., Ph.D. Metallurgy Iron 
and Steel Course at School of Engineering, 
University of Maryland, 1941. Experience: 
Department of Commerce, October 1939-Nov- 
ember 1940, Economic Analysis; National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, November 1940- 
June 1941, Economic Analysis; War Produc- 
tion Board, June 1941-February 1942, Eco- 
nomic Analysis; War Production Board, OPA. 
CS, February 1942-July 1943, Supply Analy- 
sis; War Production Board, OCR, August 1943- 
September 1948, Formulation of Programs; 
War Department, A.AF., Wright Field, Sep- 
tember 1943-February 1944, Demobilization 
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Analysis; OPA, February 1944-May 1945, 
Durable Goods Industries Analysis. 

Paul C. Hoover, Department of State. 
Position: Economist, Economic Section, 
Northern and Western European Branch, Di- 
vision of Research for Europe, Office of In- 
telligence Research (P-2). Age: 33. Degree: 
B.S. (Physics). Experience: Junior Analyst, 
Office of Economic Warfare Analysis, Board 
of Economic Warfare, October 1942-April 
1943; U. S. Army of Occupation, April 1943- 
December 1945; held responsible positions as 
Research Analyst and Economist in the 
Division of Europe, Office of Intelligence Re- 
search and in the Economic Section, Northern 
and Western European Branch, Division of 
Research for Europe in the Department of 
State, April 1946 to present. 

Carlyle H. Strand, Tariff Commission. Po- 
sition: Commodity specialist (iron and steel) 
(P-5). Age: 57. Degrees: B. S. and metal- 
lurgical engineer. Experience: Case School 
of Applied Science, postgraduate, Harvard 
University, 1907-11; U. S. Steel Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill., 1911-13; Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., Altoona, Pa., 1913-14; Crown Cork and 
Seal Co., Baltimore, Md., 1918-19; Bureau of 
Aircraft Production, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1918-19; 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
1919-20; Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., 1920; 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 1920-21; 
Ohio Forge Co.,Cleveland, Ohio, 1921-23; U.S. 
Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C., 1923 to 
present, except 1940-41 when on part-time 
loan to Office of Export Control. During the 
entire period, primary work was on iron and 
steel. Since 1923, work has consisted chiefly 
of studies of tariff, foreign and domestic in- 
dustries and international trade. Coauthor 
of Report No. 128 on Iron and Steel, U. S. 
Tariff Commission, 1938; Report No. 15 on 
Iron and Steel, U. S. Tariff Commission, 1946. 

Alternates: Robert M. Weidenhammer, De- 
partment of Commerce. Position: Chief, 
Machinery and Metals Section (P-6). Age: 


46. Degrees: Ph. D. in economics. Experi- 


ence: Educated in French, German, Swedish, 
and U. S. schools; »rofessor of economics, 
University of Minnesota, 1926-34; Riter and 
Co. (Dillon, Read & Co.), 1934-41; War Pro- 
duction Board, Brookings Institution, U. S. 
Department of Commerce; U. S. Government 
delegate at the meetings of the Iron and 
Steel and Metal Trade Committees of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization at Stockholm, 
Sweden, August 15-September 21, 1947. 
(Was made chairman of a permanent group 
to work out the international standardiza- 
tion of statistics of the iron and steel indus- 
tries.) Completing, at present, a book on 
the world iron and steel industries, to be 
published by the Department of Commerce 
this year (about 500-600 pages). 

Leon Goldenberg, Department of State, 
Position: Attaché (research) (FSR-4) Paris. 
Age: 43. Degrees: B. C. S., M. A., Ph. D. 
Experience: Lecturer in economics, North- 
western University, 1936-40; economic ana- 
lyst, 1941-42; Chief of Unit. Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, 1942-43; Chief of Section, 
Foreign Economic Administration, 1943-45; 
Chief, Northern and Western European Eco- 
nomic Section, Division of Research for 
Europe, November 1945-June 1946, Depart- 
ment of State; Assistant Chief of Population 
and Manpower Section, Division of Research 
for Europe, June 1946-October 1947, Depart- 
ment of State. Attache (research) Paris, Oc- 
tober 20, 1947 to present. 

Observers and consultants at conversations 
with representatives of Technical Committee 
of CEEC in Washington during October and 
November 1947: Hiland Bachellor, Harriman 
committee member; Richard Bissell, Harri- 
man committee staff; Otis Brubaker, Harri- 
man committee consultant; S. Morris Living- 
ston, Harriman committee staff; William S. 
Morrison, Harriman committee consultant; 
Hector Prud'homme, William Remington, 
Harriman committee staff; Edwin B. George, 
Robert Landry, House Select Committee on 
Foreign Aid staff. 
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9. Inland transport 


Chairman: John W. Tuthill, Department 
of State. Position: Assistant Chief of Ship- 
ping Division in charge of Inland Transpor- 
tation Section, P-7, Foreign Service Officer 
assigned to the Department. Age: 37. De- 
grees: B. S., M. B. A..M. A. Experience: In- 
structor and Assistant Professor of banking 
and finance at Northeastern University from 
1937 to 1940; Foreign Service Officer, unclassi- 
fied, and Vice Counsul of Career on July 12, 
1940, serving at Windsor, Mazatlan, and Ot- 
tawa. In December 1944 was assigned to the 
Office of the U. S. Political Adviser on Ger- 
man Affairs, AEF, where he worked on Ger- 
man economic and transport problems. He 
also served as Economic Adviser to the U. S. 
Delegation at the Meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers at Moscow advising on all 
European inland transportation problems, 
and Political Adviser to Deputy of the U. S. 
Foreign Minister at the meeting of the Dep- 
uties, CFM, London, advising on economic 
and transport matters concerning proposed 
peace settlements with Germany and Austria. 

Secretary: Doris Whitnack, Department of 
State. Position: Economist, P-6, Division of 
International and Functional Intelligence. 
Age! 29. Degree: B. A. Experience: Re- 
search Technician, National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, 1939-41; Head, Economic Analysis 
Section (Transportation Economist) , Office of 
Price Administration, 1941-44; Head of Trans- 
portation Section and Economist, Division of 
Geography and Cartography, and Division of 
International and Functional Intelligence, 
Department of State, 1944-. 

Members: Thomas E. Anderson, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Position: Mechanical 
Engineer, P-4. Age: 49. Degrees: None. 
Experience: 1918-45, Texas & Pacific Railway 
as Car Builder, Shop Inspector, Car Foreman, 
Car Engineer. (From 1943 to 1944 served as 
Mechanical Officer, Car Department, for U. S. 
Railway Mission in Mexico, while on leave 
without pay from Texas & Pacific Railway.) 
1946 to present has served as Mechanical En- 
gineer (Railway Cars) in Transportation 
Corps of War Department and later in De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

John C. Winter, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Position: Agricultural Transportation 
Economist, P-7. Age: 45. Degrees: None. 
Experience: 1944-1948, Chief, Transportation 
Facilities Division of Production and Market- 
ing Administration with responsibility for 
planning and directing nation-wide studies 
to determine fields of greatest efficiency and 
adequacy of various methods of transporta- 
tion, also analyses of wartime transporta- 
tion problems to anticipate shortages of 
transportation facilities in order to initiate 
and develop conservation measures necessary 
to prevent break-downs. 1940-44 served as 
Assistant to Chief, and Acting Chief of Trans- 
portation Facilities Division. 1935-40, Traf- 
fic Expert in charge of Rate Department for 
Public Service Commission, State of North 
Dakota, Bismarck, N.D. 1929-1935, Assistant 
Rate Expert, Board of Railroad Commission- 
ers, State of South Dakota, Pierre, S. Dak. 
1925-1929, Freight Clerk for C. & NW. Ry. 
Co. and Sioux City Traffic Bureau, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Paul Brown, Department of the Army. Of- 
fice of the Chief of Transportation Corps re- 
ports that Mr. Brown attended only one 
meeting of this Committee and then only as 
an observer. (Virginia E. Sparks, Depart- 
ment of State, DP.) 

James E. Glynn, Department of Commerce, 
Position: Chief, Transportation and Com- 
munications Branch. Age: 57. Degrees: 
B.S.,M.S.,M.E. Experience: Over 30 years’ 
experience in the transportation field: 12 
years, New York Central Railroad; 5 years, 
General Motors Corp.; 10 years, highway 
transportation, trucking, and warehousing; 
3 years, officer, United States. 

Alternates: Jacob J. Kaplan, Department 
of State. Position: Chief of Economic Sec- 
tion, P-6, Southern European Branch, Divi- 
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sion of Research for Europe, Office of Intel- 
ligence Research. Age: 27. Degrees: A. B., 
A. M. Experience: Research and teaching 
assistant at Iowa State College, 1941-42, 
where he did research on farm credit and 
food rationing. Served in U. S. Army, Oct. 
1942 to February 1946, where he was at- 
tached to the Office of Strategic Services in 
the capacity of an Economist. He was sta- 
tioned one year in Washington where he 
was in charge of the Food Unit analyzing 
European food conditions; one year in Eng- 
land and Italy where he analyzed the food 
and agricultural developments in the Bal- 
kans and Italy; six months in Austria where 
he was in charge of the Economic Report- 
ing Unit. He served as a member of the 
Combined Working Party on European Food 
Supplies. In Feb. 1946 he was appointed as 
an Economist in the Division of Europe, 
and Near East and Africa Intelligence, Food 
and Agriculture Section. In Nov. 1947, he 
was appointed to his present position. 

Gustav Pollaczek, Department of State; 
position: Economist, P-5, Division of Trans- 
port and Communications. Age: 52. De- 
grees: LL. D. Experience: Official with Aus- 
trian state railroads, 1916-23; executive in 
international freight agency, Vienna, 1924~ 
31; consultant and author of books on in- 
ternational legislation, 1935-46; consultant 
and transportation specialist, Foreigy Eco- 
nomics Administration, 1944-45; transpor- 
tation specialist, Department of State, 1945. 

Robert O. Swain, Department of State. 
Position: Special Assistant, P-6, Shipping 
and Inland Transport Division. Age: 37. 
Degrees: B. A. Experience: District super- 
visor (traffic surveys), Sr. Asst. Traffic En- 
gineer in charge of State highway engineer- 
ing facilities, consultant on traffic problems, 
Texas Highway Department; U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, Lt. to Major, 1942-46, 
army engineering, construction, Army, Corps 
of Engineers, Transportation Corps, Eu- 
ropean Theatre of Operation; 1% years in 
Latin America, Transportation Advisor to 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador; pres- 
ently, Chief of the Transportation & Com- 
munications Branch, Office of International 
Trade. Also consulting engineer to many 
large American manufacturers on warehouse 
and transportation problems, including con- 
struction, operations and administration 
functions. While with General Motors, con- 
ducted comprehensive surveys of western 
European transportation facilities. 

Gerald R. Gallagher, Office of Defense 
Transportation. Position: Assistant Direc- 
tor, Division of Manpower and Materials. 
Age: 44. Degrees: B. S. Experience: 1926- 
41, Lehigh Valley Railroad, Office and Field 
Engineering, on Chief Engineer’s staff, su- 
pervisor, main line track and roadway main- 
tenance; 1941-43, Bethlehem Steel Co., super- 
visor of plant car fleet maintenance, Civil 
engineering Navy plant; 1943, Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, survey of material require- 
ments of railroads and other transport agen- 
cies in Africa to determine minimum re- 
quirements in steel and other metals and 
manufactured parts, Portuguese Purchasing 
Commission, assisted Lend-Lease agency on 
rail problem in Senegal; 1943 to date, ODT, 
Regional representative, Assistant Director, 
Railway Transport Division. 

Henry H. Kelly, Department of State. Po- 
sition: Assistant Director, Office of Transport 
and Communications, P-8. Age: 50. Ex- 
perience, United States Army, 1918-19, over- 
seas service; Assistant Chief, Automotive Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce, 1923-1925; 
member of Automotive Trade Commission to 
Europe, 1925-28; Director of Asiatic territory 
for Hudson Motor Car Co., 1928-30; Assistant 
Chief, Division of Highway Transport, Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, 1930-35; Chief, Sec- 
tion of Safety, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 1935-41; executive secretary, Central 
Motor Transportation Committee, Advisory 
Commission to Council of National Defense, 
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1941-42; Chief, Allocations Section, 1942-43; 
Director, Division of Materials and Equip- 
ment, 1943-45, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion; Regional Director for North America 
and American represertative on European 
Central Inland Transport Organization, 1945- 
47; Assistant Director, Office of Transport and 
Communications, Department of State, 1947; 
and development; June 1945-Jan. 1946, in 
charge of rehabilitation of 4 German rivers, 
establishing offices, supervising design, con- 
struction and operation of heavy equipment 
to clear rivers, etc.; highway engineer, Pub- 
lic Roads Administration, 1946-47; special 
assistant, Shipping Division, Department of 
State, 1947. 

Clarence §. Gunther, Department of 
Treasury. Position: Commercial specialist, 
Commercial Policy and United Nations Di- 
vision, CAF 11, Office of International Fi- 
nance. Age: 40. Degrees: B. S. Experi- 
ence: August 1927 to January 1935, connected 
with Bureau of Foreign anc Domestic Com- 
merce in the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision and in the Division of Foreign Trade 
Statistics; January 1925 to October 1943, 
commercial specialist; July 1945-December 
1945, sr. adm. investigator, Procurement Di- 
vision, Treasury Dept.; acting assistant chief, 
Lend-Lease Transportation Division; De- 
cember 1945 to April 1946, chief liaison officer 
of the Italian technical delegation; June 1946 
to present, served in liaison capacity with of- 
ficials of Bureau of Customs and Department 
of Commerce on foreign trade matters, Treas- 
ury representative on agricultural panel of 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, al- 
ternate Treasury director of the U. S. Com- 
mercial Corporation and on numerous special 
committees dealing with commercial matters. 

Observers and consultants at conversations 
with representatives of technical committee 
of CEEC in Washington during October and 
November 1947: William Flexner, Harriman 
Committee consultant; Max Milliken, Harri- 
man committee staff. 


10. Maritime transport 


Chairman: Walter Radius, Department of 
State. Position: Director, Office of Transport 
and Communications Policy, P-8. Age: 37. 
Degrees: A. B., M. B. A., Ph. D. (economics). 
Experience: Jan. to Dec., 1938, worked on a 
shipping study under a Rockefeller Fellow- 
ship; June 29, 1942, to date, progressively 
responsible positions in ‘he field of transport 
and communications in the Department of 
State, including the positions of special 
assistant to the Director of TRC on the in- 
ternational aspects of shipping and inland 
transportation matters, adviser on inland 
transportation, Deputy Director of the Office 
of Transport and Communication, and the 
present position of Director. Represented 
the U. S. Government in dealings with the 
European Central Inland Transport Organ- 
ization and the Rhine River Commission. 
Mr. Radius has traveled extensively through 
England, Holland, Germany, France, Switzer- 
land, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, China, etc. 

Secretary: Lehman P. Nickell, Department 
of State. Position: Adviser on shipping, P-8. 
Age: 49. Degrees: B. S., M. S., Ph. D. Ex- 
perience: Instructor in economics, University 
of Virginia, 1924-27; economist, business 
specialist, Chief of Inland Waterways Section, 
and asst. executive secretary and Chief Ex- 
aminer of the Foreign Trade Zone Board, 
Department of Commerce, 1928-38; Chief, 
Special Studies Section and Assistant Direc- 
tor, Division of Economics and Statistics, 
Maritime Commission, 1938-42; Director, Di- 
vision of Statistics and Research and Director 
of Vessel Activities and Records, operations 
department, War Shipping Administration 
and Maritime Commission, 1942-47; adviser 
on shipping, Shipping and Inland Transport 
Division, Department of State, July 1, 1947. 

Members: Serge G. Koushnareff, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Position: Asst. Chief, 
Transportation and Communications Divi- 
sion. Age: 53. Degrees: LL. B., B. S., M. &., 
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Ph.D. Experience: 12 years service in clerical 
and executive capacity with United States 
Lines in New York, thereby acquiring thor- 
ough knowledge of steamship operation, 
freight traffic, marine insurance, and claims 
adjustments. Subsequent service with the 
Foreign Economics Adm. as Asst. and Acting 
Chief of the Transportation Division, direct- 
ing movement of Government purchases 
abroad, including chartering of vessels, rate 
negotiations, warehousing arrangements, and 
transshipments. 2 years’ service with the 
Department of Commerce in capacity of 
shipping policy adviser to the Director, and 
Asst. Chief of Transportation and Communi- 
cations Division, Office of International 
Trade. 

Huntington T. Morse, U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission. Position: Interdepartmental liai- 
son officer (special assistant to Commission). 
Age: 58. Degrees: B. A. Experience: From 
1915-1917, Atlantic Gulf and West Indies, 
checker to dock superintendent, S. S. Co. 
(Mallory Line); 1917-1919, U. S. Navy, QM3c 
to Lt. sr. grade, in charge of Naval Overseas 
Transportation Service, N. Y.; 1919-1925, U.S. 
Shipping Board and Merchant Fleet Corp., 
Director of Ship Operations, Asst. Special 
Commissioner for shipping activities in Eu- 
rope, Director of Europe (head of European 
organization of the U. 8. Shipping Board and 
Emergency Fleet Corporation); 1925-1932, 
Munson Steamship Line, asst. chartering 
manager, charge of operation of collier 
fieet of Munson Line, local mgr. Buffalo office, 
mgr. Munson Inland Water Lines, mgr. float- 
ing equipment, dir. N. ¥Y. Canal and Great 
Lakes Corp., special representative of the 
president of the Munson Line on shipping 
matters of the company; 1932-1934, own busi- 
ness (brokerage (wholesale coal for paper 
mills)); 1934 to present, U. 8S. Shipping 
Board and Merchant Fleet Corp., U. S. Mari- 
time Commission, Chief, Division of Ship 
Operations, Chief of Div. of Ship Operations 
and Ship Sales, member of Board of Trustees 
of Merchant Fleet Corp.; asst. to Commission 
on Maritime Commission Activities; asst. to 
chairman on Maritime Commission Activities, 
special asst. to Commission (interdepart- 
mental liaison officer and foreign liaison 
officer on Maritime Commission Activities). 

Jesse E. Saugstad, Department of State. 
Position: Chief, Shipping and Inland Trans- 
port Division, P-8. Age: 61. Experience: 
Instructor, Univ. of Wisconsin, 1910-18; 
U. S. Navy, 1918-19, ensign; shipping busi- 
ness, 1919-22; shipping research, 1922-26; 
asst. to v. pres., Merchant Fleet Corp., 1926- 
27, and Asst. Director, 1927-29, U. S. Ship- 
ping Board; special agent, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, 1929-35; economic 
analyst, Department of State, 1935-38; Assist- 
ant Chief, Division of International Com- 
munications, 1938-44; Chief, Shipping Divi- 
sion, 1944; consultant, Inter-American Mari- 
time Conference, Washington, 1940. 

Alternate: Harvey Klemmer, Department 
of State. Position: Attaché (shipping) Lon- 
don (FSR-2). Age: 47. Experience: 1918- 
1923, able-bodied seaman, U. S. Merchant 
Marine, 1932-35, director of research for 
American Steamship Owners’ Assn., N. Y. C.; 
1936-37, senior economic analyst, Dept. of 
State, analyzed effects of tariff reductions; 
1987-42, Asst. to Commissioner, U. S. Mari- 
time Commission. Spent most of time in 
Europe; 1942-1943, shipping consultant, 
War Production Board; 1943-47, economic 
adviser, U. S. Maritime Commission; August 
6, 1947, to present, attaché (shipping), Lon- 
don, FSR-2. Also assigned: Dublin, Paris, 
Bern, Brussels, The Hague, Berlin, Copen- 
hagen, Oslo, Stockholm, Helsinki, Warsaw, 
and Moscow. 

Observers and consultants at conversa- 
tions with representatives of technical com- 
mittee of CEEC in Washington during Oc- 
tober and November 1947: Capt, Granville 
Conway, Harriman committee member; 
James McCullough, Harriman committee 
consultant (National Federation of Ship- 
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ping); Max Milliken, Harriman committee 
staff. 

The report submitted on maritime trans- 
port was reviewed by the Shipping Coordi- 
nating Committee (SHC). Its formal mem- 
bership is as follows: 

Chairman: Garrison Norton, Department 
of State. Position: Assistant Secretary of 
State (Presidential appointment). Age: 47. 
Degrees: A. B., history and literature. Ex- 
perience: October 1923 to January 1941, em- 
ployed with Arthur Young & Co., New York, 
N. Y. (from jr. accountant to partner); 
Sept. 1938 to June 1939, Civil Aeronautics 
Authority as consultant to the Chairman; 
May 1934 to Sept. 1935, deputy to Gen’l 
Mer., HOLC.; U. 8. Navy from Oct. 1940 to 
Nov. 1945 (Capt.); appointed to Dept. of 
State, Nov. 1945, as deputy director. Office 
of Transport and Communications Policy, 
later made Director of this same Office, and 
later still appointed as Assistant Secretary 
in charge of transport and communications 
affairs. Mr. Norton served as chairman, 
United States delegation to the International 
Civil Aviation Organization Commission on 
Multilateral Agreement, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, November 3, 1947. 

Vice Chairmen: W. W. Smith, United 
States Maritime Commission. Position: 
Chairman, United States Maritime Commis- 
sion (Presidential appointment). Age: 59. 
Degree: Graduate U. S. Naval Academy. Ex- 
perience: U. S. Navy, active service at sea 
and ashore, including both World Wars; 
commander of cruiser task force; director of 
Naval Transportation Service, 1909-46; June 
1946 to present, Chairman, United States 
Maritime Commission. 

Executive Secretary: L. James Falck, Ship- 
ping Division, Department of State. Posi- 
tion: Assistant Chief, Shipping and Inland 
Transport Division. Age: 36. Degrees: B. A. 
Experience: Clerk, Department of State, 
1923-28; assistant special agent, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1928-33; 
clerk, Navy Department, 1933-34; Securities 
and Exchange Commission, 1934-86; clerk, 
Department of State, 1936; economic analyst, 
1937; divisional assistant, 1938-48; consult- 
ant, Inter-American Maritime Conference, 
Washington, 1940; Assistant Chief, Shipping 
Division, 1944; adviser, U. S. delegate, Mari- 
time Preparatory Tech Conference, Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, Copenhagen, 
1934; special assistant to U. S. delegate, 28th 
(maritime) session of the international La- 
bor Office, International Labor Organization, 
Seattle, Wash., 1946. 

Asst. Executive Secretary: John W. Mann, 
Shipping Division, Department of State. 
Position: Assistant Adviser on Shipping, 
Shipping and Inland Transport Division. 
Age: 50. Degrees: LL. B., member of bar of 
D.C. Experience: U. 8. Army 1916-19, 2d It., 
overseas service; with U. S. Shipping Board 
and Maritime Commission, 1922-42; Director 
of Division of Foreign Charters and Ship 
Warrants, War Shipping Administration, 
1942-45; Adviser, United Maritime Authority 
Planning Commission, London, 1944; Chair- 
man, United Maritime Authority Shipping 
Facilites Control Commission, Washington, 
1945; Observer, meeting of United Maritime 
Authority, London, 1946. 

Secretary: G. Curtis Murrell, Department 
of State. Position: Committee Coordinating 
Assistant, CAF-9. Age: 30. Degrees: BA, 
Experience: U. S. Army, overseas service, 
Capt., 1942-46; recruitment and placement 
officer, 1946; Committee Coordinating Assist- 
ant, 1947, Department of State. 

Members: Maj. Gen. Edward H. Leavey, 
Department of the Army. Position: Chief of 
Transportation. Age: 58. Degrees: BS; DL. 
Experience: Troop and River and Harbor 
Duty, Aug. 1917 to Nov. 1929; Asst. Dept. 
Engineer, Hawaii, Nov. 1929 to Sept. 1932; 
Deputy Administrator, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, New York City, Aug. 1936 to 
Aug. 1937; Assistant Commissioner, Works 
Progress Administration, July 1940 to Dec, 
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1940; Deputy Chief of Staff, V. Army Corps, 
and Acting Chief of Staff, North Ireland 
Forces, Jan. 1942 to Nov. 1942; Chief of Staff 
Mediterranean Base Section, Nov. 1942 to 
Feb. 1943; Commanding, Mediterranean Base 
Section, Feb. 1943 to June 1943; Asst. Chief of 
Staff, U. S. Pacific Fleet, June 1943 to May 
1945; Deputy Commander, U. S. Army Forces, 
West Pacific, May 1945 to Nov. 1945; Chief of 
Transportation, Nov. 1945 to date. The 
Works Progress Administration assignments 
involved dealing with State and local gov- 
ernments and local groups on higher levels. 
The North Ireland, England, Mediterranean 
and Pacific assignments involved dealing with 
both foreign government official and foreign 
non-official groups. 

Thomas C, Blaisdell, Department of Com- 
merce. (See Advisory Steering Committee.) 

W. M. Callaghan, Rear Admiral. Depart- 
ment of the Navy. Position: Assistant Chief 
Naval Operations. Age: 51. Degrees: MS. 
Experience: June 1918-Aug. 1918: Duty 
U. S. S. Wisconsin and Destroyer Force, 
Queenstown, Ireland; Aug. 1918—-Dec. 1918, 
Duty U. S. S. Stevens; Dec. 1918—July 1919; 
Duty U.S. 8S. Allen; July 1919-Jan. 1921, as- 
sisted in fitting out and served on U. S. 8S. 
Hamilton and U. S. S. Nicholas; Jan. 1921- 
June 1923, Consecutive duty of destroyers 
Dent, Farquhar, Twiggs and Sloat; June 
1923—June 1925, post graduate course Annapo- 
lis, Maryland, and Columbia University; Oct. 
1925-Sept. 1928, Duty U. S. S. Concord; Nov. 
1928-May 1930, Duty Repairs Division, Bureau 
of Engineering, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton; June 1930-May 1933, Duty U. S. S. Sar- 
atoga (Asst. Eng. beginning Dec. 1931); June 
1933-May 1936, Instructor Dept. Marine En- 
gineering, Naval Academy, Annapolis; June 
1936-March 1938, Command U. 8. S. Reuben 
James; March 1938-May 1939, Executive Offi- 
cer U. S. 8. Henderson; May 1939-Aug. 1941, 
Duty Ship’s Movement Division CNO, Navy 
Dept. Washington; Aug. 1941-Sept. 1941, Na- 
val Observer at American Embassy, London, 
England; Sept. 1941-July 1942, CNO; July 
1942-Spring 1944, served on staff of CincPac; 
June 1944-May 1945, fitted out and com- 
manded U. S. S. Missouri; May 1945-June 
1945, duty on staff of CincPac; July 1945- 
Sept. 1945, duty Bureau Naval Personnel, 
Navy Dept., Washington; Sept. 1945-to date, 
Assistant Chief Naval Operations, CNO 
(Transportation and also Chief of Naval 
Transportation Service). Was awarded the 
Legion of Merit for work on the staff of the 
Commander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet. 

Edward H. Foley, Jr., Treasury Department. 
Position: Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Age: 42. Degree: LL. B. Experience: 
Admitted to New York bar, 1930; to United 
States Supreme Court, 1936; to District of 
Columbia bar, 1946. Managing clerk and 
attorney, Hawkins, Delafield & Longfellow, 
New York, 1926-32. Attorney. Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, Washington, D. C., 
1932-33. Assistant general counsel and gen- 
eral counsel, Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works, Washington, D. C., 
1923-37. Assistant general counsel, 1937-38; 
general counsel, 1939-42, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. Member, Attorney 
General’s Committee on Bankruptcy Admin- 
istration, 1939; Board of Legal Examiners for 
Civil Service Commission, 1941-43. United 
States delegate and Chairman, Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference on Systems of Economic 
and Financial Control, 1942. Commissioned 
lieutenant colonel, United States Army, Au- 
gust 1942; legal adviser to Quartermaster 
General, August 1942-August 1943; promoted 
to colonel, August 1943, and served as Joint 
Director of Finance Subcommission, Allied 
Control Commission, Italy, September 1943- 
November 1944. Awarded Legion of Merit. 
Ordered to inactive duty to become general 
counsel, Office of Contract Settlement, Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 1944. Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United States 
since April 1946, 
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Alternates: Brig. Gen. Paul Yount, De- 
partment of the Army. Position: Assistant 
Chief of Transportation. Age: 39. Degrees: 
B.S.,C. E. Experience: River and harbor duty, 
1980-32; student, Cornell University, College 
of Civil Engineering, 1932-33; student, Engi- 
neer School, 1933-34; instructor, engineer- 
ing, United States Military Academy, 1934- 
38; troop duty, 1938-40; student observer, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway, 1940-41; Chief Engineer, United 
States Military Iranian Mission, October 
1941-March 1942; commanding officer, part 
of Karachi and Base Section, United States 
Air Force, C. B. I., March 1942-October 1942; 
general manager, Persian State Railway, Oc- 
tober 1942—May 1944; general manager, Ben- 
gal & Assam Railway (Indian State Rail- 
way), May 1944—May 1945; commanding gen- 
eral, Advance Section (Ledo Road), IB the- 
ater, May 1945-September 1945; Chief, Com- 
mercial Traffic; executive; Assistant Chief 
of Transportation, October 1945 to date. 

Thomas Hibben, Department of Commerce. 
(See Electric Power Committee.) 

Huntington T. Morse, United States Mari- 
time Commission. (See Maritime Transport 
Committee.) 

Richard Parkhurst, United States Mari- 
time Commission. Position: Commissioner, 
United States Maritime Commission, Presi- 
dential appointment. Age: 53. Degree: 
A. B. Experience: First World War, United 
States Navy, 1917-19; chief petty officer, 
1919-29. Athenaeum Press of Ginn & Co., 
assistant to manager and manager, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1929-43. Appointed to Board 
of Boston Port Authority, subsequently its 
first vice chairman, then chairman, 1943- 
45. Given leave of absence from Board of 
Boston Port Authority to serve with the 
Division of Administration and Transporta- 
tion of Office of Inter-American Affairs (in- 
cluded considerahle maritime transportation 
affecting Latin America). February 1946 to 
present, Commissioner, United States Mari- 
time Commission. 

Capt. W. N. Mansfield, Department of the 
Navy. Position: Head of the Auxiliary Ves- 
sel Procurement Section of the Naval Trans- 
portation Service. Age: 48. Degree: Grad- 
uate of United States Naval Academy. Ex- 
perience: Enlisted Navy, January 20, 1919. 
Appointed to Naval Academy, June 1920. 
After 2 years’ sea duty received instruction 
in torpedoes at Naval Torpedo Station and 
in submarines at New London submarine 
base. Resigned United States Navy, July 
1929. Employed as chemical sales engineer 
and set up plant in Buenos Aires for South 
American clients. Was mate on merchant 
ships in Atlantic and from 1934 to 1939 was 
assistant to marine manager and port cap- 
tain of the Mystic Steamship Co., Boston, 
Mass. Called to active duty, November 1939. 
Assigned to a Merchant Ship Section of the 
Naval District Division and was assigned ad- 
ditional duty as a member of the Joint Mer- 
chants Vessel Board. January 1942, assigned 
duty as aide to Director, Naval Transporta- 
tion Service. Duties included the arming 
and defending of merchant ships. Was made 
the head of the Merchant Vessel Procure- 
ment Section of Naval Transportation Sec- 
tion. For services during the war was 
awarded letter of commendation with rib- 
bon from Secretary of Navy and Secretary 
of War. After VJ-day duties as head of the 
Auxiliary Vessel Procurement Section of the 
Naval Transportation Service included col- 
lection and dissemination of information on 
merchant ships controlled or operated by the 
United States; procurement of merchant- 
type auxiliaries; disposal of those merchant- 
type auxiliaries not required by the Navy by 
returning them to the Maritime Commis- 
sion. Also served as President of the Joint 
Merchant Vessel Board; as recorder and 
member of the Auxiliary Vessels Board; as 
alternate Navy member of the Shipping Co- 
ordinating Committee; as member of the 
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Joint Maritime Commission-Navy Plans 
Committee; and member of the standing 
subcommittees of the Joint Logistics and 
Joint Military Transportation Committees. 

Admiral J. F. Farley, Treasury Department. 
Position: Commandant, United States Coast 
Guard. Age: 59. Degree: Received commis- 
sion as an ensign in the Coast Guard on June 
10, 1912. Experience: Served on escort and 
convoy duty in the Mediterranean and be- 
tween Gibraltar and the ports of Great Brit- 
ain. Various assignments at sea. February 
1925, assigned to Coast Guard headquarters 
as ordnance officer. March 1937-June 1942 
served as chief communications officer at 
headquarters. During this time was tech- 
nical assistant to the United States delega- 
tion to the International Telecommunica- 
tion Conference, held in Cairo, Egypt, in 
February and March of 1938, served as the 
only United States representative at the 
European Broadcasting Conference held at 
Montreux, Switzerland, during March of 
1939. Also served as delegate at the Inter- 
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Conference of Radiotelegraph Experts for 
Aeronautics, at Cracow, Poland, in May 1939. 
While at headquarters was a member of 
the coordinating committee of the Defense 
Communications Board and also served as 
an alternate member of the Board. In June 
1942 became District Coast Guard officer of 
the Eighth Naval District, New Orleans, La., 
received the Legion of Merit for exceptionally 
meritorious conduct in the performance of 
outstanding services to the Government of 
the United States. Returning to Coast 
Guard headquarters in December 1943, served 
as assistant chief operations officer until 
December 1944, was reassigned to duty as 
chief personnel officer. January 1, 1946, ap- 
pointed Commandant with rank of Admiral. 
Member of the United States Naval Institute, 
the Society of Naval Engineers, the Newco- 
men Society, the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers and the American Geo- 
physical Union of Washington, D. C. 

Capt. H. C. Moore, Treasury Department. 
Position: Coordinator for Interdepartmental 
and International Affairs, Office of the Com- 
mandant, United States Coast Guard. Age: 
46. Experience: Served for a time as in- 
structor in the Department of Mathematics 
at the United States Coast Guard Academy, 
New London, Conn. Had various assign- 
ments at sea. Since June 1946 has been 
assigned to Coast Guard headquarters as Co- 
ordinator for Interdepartmental and Inter- 
national Affairs. Served as technical adviser 
on the United States delegation to the Inter- 
national Conference on North Atlantic Ocean 
Weather Stations, held in London during 
September 1946. Served as adviser on the 
United States delegation to the International 
Whaling Conference, held at Washington, 
D. C., during November 1946. Was a member 
of the United States delegation to the inter- 
national meeting on marine radio aids to 
navigation, held in New York City and New 
London, Conn., beginning April 28, 1947. 
During the period June-July 1947, served as 
adviser on the United States delegation to 
the International Congress of River Trans- 
portation, held in Paris, France, and repre- 
sented the United States Coast Guard at the 
Fifth International Lifeboat Conference held 
in Oslo, Norway. Was awarded the Bronze 
Star Medal by Admiral Prank J. Lowry, United 
States Navy, Commander of the United 
States Eighth Amphibious Force, in the name 
of the President for “exceptional ability, re- 
sourceful leadership, and outstanding devo- 
tion to duty” as commanding officer of the 
U. S. S. Duane prior to and during the am- 
phibious invasion of Southern France in 
August 1944. 

11. Timber 


Chairman: Edward I. Kotok, Department 
of Agriculture. Position: Assistant Chief of 
Bureau of Forestry, in charge of Division of 
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Forest Research. Age: 59. Degree: B. 8. in 
Forestry. Experience: 1910-1948, Agriculture 
Department, Forest Service; has had all oper- 
ating experience relevant to forestry. 

Secretary: William N. Sparhawk, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Position: Forest Econo- 
mist, P-6. Age: 59. Degrees: B. A. in History- 
Economics; M. F. in Forestry. Experience: 
1910-present, Forest Service (as Forest As- 
sistant, Forest Examiner, Forest Economist). 
In present position as Principal Forest Econ- 
omist plans and carries out research in forest 
economics, especially in field of forest re- 
sources of United States and world; prepares 
special reports on forests of designated coun- 
tries for War Department, consultant to Civil 
Affairs Division of War Department in de- 
veloping program for control of forests and 
forest industries of Japan, consultant and 
technical adviser to numerous Other Govern- 
ment agencies on various phases of forest 
economics. 

Members: Edward C. Crafts, Department 
of Agriculture. Position: Forest Economist, 
P-7. Age: 37. Degrees: B. F., M. F., and 
Ph. D., Forestry. Experience: From 1933 to 
present (with exception of educational fur- 
lough periods) has been continuously em- 
ployed in the Forest Service in the following 
positions: Technician and Junior Range Ex- 
aminer; Forest Ecologist; Forest Economist; 
and Chief, Division of Forest Economics. As 
Chief of the Division of Forest Economics, 
conducts the economic-research program of 
the Forest Service to furnish basic economic 
data essential to the formulation and de- 
velopment of forestry and range programs; 
also coordinates forest and range economic- 
research projects and programs between ex- 
periment stations. 

Jacob Crane, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Position: Assistant to the Admin- 
istrator, P-8. Age: 55. Degrees: B.C. E. Ex- 
perience: 1942 to date, Special Assistant to 
Administrator on requests from foreign gov- 
ernments concerning housing matters; ad- 
vises Administrator, and advises, in conjunc- 


tion with other departments, such as State 
and Commerce. on international supply of 
building materials, equipment, and machin- 
ery and other international aspects of hous- 
ing; 1940-42, Assistant Defense Housing Co- 
ordinator, CAF-15, Office of Defense Housing 
Coordinator; 1938-40, Director, Projects Divi- 


sion and Assistant Administrator, United 
States Housing Authority; 1933-37, consult- 
ant to PWA Housing Division, National Re- 
sources Board, FHA, and Suburban Resettle- 
ment; 1933, regional planner for TVA; 1921- 
38, private practice.as consulting engineer 
and city planner in Chicago, Ill.; 1913-20, held 
positions as assistant engineer, sanitary and 
public health engineer; in charge of engi- 
neering and design of war housing project 
for United States Housing Corporation. 

John F. Shanklin, Department of the Inte- 
rior. Position: Director of Forests. Age: 44. 
Degrees: B. S. in forestry. Experience: Sep- 
tember 1947 to present, Director of Forests; 
August 1944 to September 1947, Assistant Di- 
rector of Forests; May 1942 to August 1944, 
special assistant to the Assistant to the Sec- 
retary in Charge of Land Utilization; June 
1933 to May 1942, Forester Inspector and For- 
ester with National Park Service, Department 
of the Interior; 1929-30, Michigan-Louisiana 
Lumber Industry, manager of woods and mill 
operations; 1928-29, Nichols & Cox Lumber 
Co., research in lumber fixation; 1926-28, 
Henderson Drying Equipment Corp., research 
in seasoning of wood. 

Frank H. Whitehouse, Department of State. 
Position: Chief, Forest Products Section, In- 
ternational Resources Division. Age: 42, 
Degrees: A. B., M. A. Experience: Commod- 
ity Specialist, United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, 1931-42; head of Interdepartmental 
Committee on Scrap Rubber, member of In- 
terdepartmental Committee on Rubber, 
member of Subcommittee on Rubber of the 
Combined War Materials Board, member of 
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Subcommittee on Rubber of the Postwar Eco- 
nomic Committee; United States Army 1942- 
45, lieutenant colonel, Chief, Paper, Printing, 
and Publishing Section, Production Division, 
Headquarters, Army Service Forces, member 
of (interdepartmental) Paper Requirements 
Committee; Chief of Agricultural Materials 
Section, International Resources Division, 
Department of State, 1945; Chief of Forest 
Products Section, 1946; member Subcommit- 
tee on Forestry and Forest Products of the 
Federal Committee on International Sta- 
tistics. 

Joseph M. P. Donohoe, Tariff Commission. 
Position: Chief, Lumber-Paper Division. 
Age: 5°. Degree: LL.B. Experience: With 
Lumber-Paper Division of Tariff Commission 
since 1922; engaged in studies and investi- 
gations relating to resources, production, re- 
quirements and ‘1ternational trade in forest 
products. 

Joseph L. Muller, Commerce Department. 
Position: Acting Chief, Forest Products Di- 
vision, P-6. Age: 37. Degree: B. S. in For- 
estry, N. Y. State College of Forestry. Ex- 
perience: Background includes several years 
in private iumber industry, and 10 years in 
Department of Commerce, the last 5 as Chief 
of Forest Products Section. Numerous pub- 
lications in wood products fields. 

Observers and Consultants at Conversa- 
tions with Representatives of Technical 
Committee of CEEC in Washington during 
October and November 1947: A. C. Cline, 
Kenneth R. Davis, Harriman Committee Staff 
Consultants; Theodore Geiger, House Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid staff; Thomas Gill, 
Pack Forestry Foundation. 

Chairman: Faith Williams, Department of 
Labor. (See Executive Committee on Eco- 
nomic Foreign Policy.) 

Secretary: Jean A. Flexner, Department of 
Tabor. Position: Larb- Economist; Grade 
P-5. Age: 48. Degrees: A..B. and Ph. D. 
Experience: 2 years—U. S. Department of 
Labor, Labor Econ., Staff on Foreign Labor 
Conditions, BLS; Chairman, Western Euro- 
pean and British Empire Section. 2 years— 
War Department, Senior Labor Econ., (Labor 
Utilization in War Plants and Labor Prob- 
lems in occupied areas). 8 years—U. S. 
Department of Labor, Industrial Economist, 
Division of Labor Standards, (Labor Legisla- 
tion, labor law administration, employment 
conditions). 4 years—Brookings Institution, 
Assistant on Labor and Internationalism, and 
the American Fed. of Labor. Publications: 
European Labor Force and ERP 1947; Wage 
Funds and Wage Policies in Great Britain, 
1947 (Monthly Labor Review). 

Members: Val R. Lorwin, Department of 
State. Position: Chief, European Section, 
Division of International Labor, Social and 
Health Affairs; Grade P-5. Age: 40. De- 
grees: B.A.and M.A. Experience: Assistant 
in department of history, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1929-30, Cornell University, 1930-32; 
with American Field Service i. France, 1932- 
33; tutor of history, B:coklyn College, 1933- 
34; private research, 1924-35, assistant econ- 
omist, National Recover, Administration 
1935-37, Department of Agriculture, 1937-39; 
associate labor standards analyst, Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1939-41; economist, Office 
of Civilian Requirements, Office of Production 
Management, and War Production Board, 
1941-43; U. S. Army 1943-46, Ist Lieutenant, 
overseas service; Office of Strategic Services 
1944-45; transferred to Department of State 
as research analyst, Oct. 1, 1945; chief of 
European Section, Division of International 
Labor, Social and Health Affairs, 1946. 

Ralph D. Hetzel, Jr., Department of Com- 
merce. Position: Assistant to the Secretary, 
grade P-8. Age: 35. Degrees: B. A. and 
Ph. D. Experience: June 1933-January 1935, 
secretary to Governor of Pennsylvania. Au- 
gust 1937-June 1942, director, economic di- 
vision, CIO. Assigned to following duties 
while first lieutenant, captain, and major: 
June 1942-June 1945, liaison officer, National 
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Selective Service headquarters; July 1942- 
June 1943, manpower consultant, Labor Pro- 
duction Division, WPB; June 1943—November 
1945, Deputy Vice Chairman and Acting Vice 
Chairman, Office of Manpower Requirements, 
WPB; November 1945-December 1946, Direc- 
tor, Office of Labor Requirements, CPA. 

Alternates: David Lasser, Department of 
Commerce. Position: Special labor consult- 
ant, grade P-7. Age: 45. Degree: B. 5S. 
Experience: Five years with War Production 
Board and CPA Assistant Director, Labor Of- 
fice, Office of Labor Advisory Committees. 

Herbert A. Fierst, Department of State. 
Position: Foreign affairs specialist (public 
administration policy), grade P-7. Age: 33. 
Degrees: B. A. and LL. B.; member of bar of 
N. Y. Experience: Attorney for law firm 
1939-40; associate counsel, N. Y. Commission 
on Quasi-Judicial Administrative Agencies, 
1940-42; attorney, Board of Economic War- 
fare, 1942; U. S. Army, 1942-46, captain, over- 
seas services; chief of section, War Depart- 
ment, 1946; adviser to U. S. member, 5th 
session of the Council, United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, Geneva, 
1946; forelgn affairs specialist, Office of As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Occupied Areas, 
1946. 

Observers and consultants at conversations 
with representatives of technical committee 
of CEEC in Washington during October and 
November 1947: Ford Hinrichs, Harriman 
committee staff; Gustav Peck, House Select 
Committee Foreign Aid staff. 

(f) Country Committees 
Coordinating group for country studies 
Chairman: Henry Labouisse, Department 

of State (see Advisory Steering Committee 
on European Recovery Program). 

Executive secretary: Leonard Unger, De- 
partment of State. Position: Political econ- 
omist, grade P-6. Age: 30. Degree: B. A. 
Experience: Assistant research technician, 
National Resources Planning Board, 1939-41; 
divisional assistant (geographer), Depart- 
ment of State, 1941-43; agricultural geogra- 
pher, head of unit, and assistant to adviser, 
1944; political economist, 1946; U. S. member 
of the Economic Committee of the Commis- 
sion of Experts for the Investigation of the 
Italo-Yugoslav Boundary, 1946; work for the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, 1946. 

Members: Frederick Strauss, Department 
of Commerce. Position: Chief, European Di- 
vision, Areas Branch, Office of International 
Trade, grade P-8. Age: 44. Degree: Ph. D. 
Experience: Apr. 1934-May 1941, member of 
the staff of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, NYC. Jan. 1937-May 1941, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Office of Foreign Agric. 
Relations. May 1941-Mar. 1944, Chief of Iron 
and Steel Production Section (later Deputy 
Director, Planning and Research Staff, Office 
of Civilian Requirements, WPB. Mar. 1944- 
present, entered as Chief of Planning and 
Control Staff and Assistant Director, Liber- 
ated Areas Branch of FEA (later changed to 
European Branch). Upon formulation of 
OIT in 1945 became European Policy Spe- 
cialist, Office of World Trade Policy. After 
reorganization in 1946 was made Chief of the 
European Division, Areas Branch to present. 
In fall of 1946 was member of the United 
Nations subcommittee visiting the devas- 
tated areas of Europe. 

Val Lorwin, Department of State. 
Manpower’ Committee.) 

Wayne Jackson, Department of State. 
Organization 
mittee.) 


William Koren, Jr., Department of State. 
Position: Chief, Western European Section 
Division of Research for Europe, grade P-6, 
Age: 38. Degrees: B. A., B. Litt. and M. A. 
Experience: Member of research staff, Foreign 
Policy Association, 1934-35; instructor in his- 
tory, Princeton University, 1935-36, 1939-41; 
assistant professor of history, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1937-38; assistant professor of his- 
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tory and government, Wells College, 1941- ; 
assistants to the director of research, Office of 
Coordinator of Information, 1941-42; divi- 
sional assistant, Department of State, 1942- 
43; U. S. armed services, 1943-45; research 
analyst and section chief, Western European 
Section, Division of Research for Europe, 
1945. 
1. Austria 


Chairman: Harold C. Vedeler, Department 
of State. Position: Foreign Affairs Specialist, 
Division of Central European Affairs, grade 
P-6. Age: 45. Degrees: B. A. (University of 
Iowa), M. P. H. and Ph. D. (University of 
Wis.). Experience: Taught European his- 
tory at various midwestern universities for 
approximately ten years; conducted research 
work in Munich, Nurnberg, Bamberg, Am- 
berg, Wurzburg for one year; entered Depart- 
ment in 1943 and since that time has done 
extensive research work on the Central Euro- 
pean countries with particular emphasis on 
Austria; material prepared has been used by 
top governmental officials in international 
negotiations, such as the Potsdam Confer- 
ence; author of such books as The Genesis of 
the Toleration Reforms in Bavaria under 
Montgeals. 

Executive Secretary: Charles Rogers, De- 
partment of State. Position: Divisional 
Assistant (Economist) , Production and Labor 
Section, German and Austrian Branch, Divi- 
sion of Occupied Affairs, Office of Financial 
and Development Policy, grade P-6. Age: 33. 
Degrees: B. A. and M. A. and Ph. D. (Interna- 
tional Affairs). Experience: June 1941 to 
Jan. 1942; Economic Analyst, Adm. of Export 
Control, Economic Defense Board; Jan. 1942 
to Feb. 1944, Chief, Sweden, Switzerland Sec- 
tion (planned requirements for those coun- 
tries from all Allied and overseas sources re- 
quiring analysis of Swedish and Swiss econ- 
omies), Board of Economic Warfare, FEA; 
Feb. 1924 to Jan. 1946, Army Air Corps; Jan. 


1946 to July 1946, Special Assistant on Int’l 
Aspects of Atomic Energy, U. S. Senate Spe- 
cial Committee on Atomic Energy; July 1946 
to present, Divisional Ass’t (Economist) re- 


sponsible for negotiations of economic 
clauses of Austrian Treaty which has involved 
attendance at the London Conference of 
Deputies as Economic Adviser to the U. S. 
Deputy for Austria, the Council of Foreign 
Ministers at Moscow as an Economic Adviser, 
and the Austrian Treaty Commission, Vienna 
(1947); in addition, assists in the formula- 
tion and implementation of U. S. Relief pro- 
grams in Austria, in the German and 
Austrian Branch in the Department of State. 

Members: Karl H. Koranyi, Department 
of Commerce. Position: Business Econo- 
mist (Int. Trade) Chief, Central European 
Section, P-6. Age: 45. Degrees: Doctor of 
Political Economy, University of Vienna and 
diploma, Academy for World Trade, Vienna. 
Experience: Commerce and banking experi- 
ence in Central Europe, foreign trade experi- 
ence in U. S. A., staff member of Office of 
Commercial Attaché (American Embassy) in 
Berlin, Germany, and Paris, France, before 
the war. On detail with the U. S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey in Europe, and with the 
Trade and Commerce Branch, Office of Mili- 
tary Government (U.S.) in Germany. Busi- 
ness and pleasure trip in Continental Fu- 
rope and North Africa before the war. 

J. Herbert Furth, Federal Reserve Board 
Position: Economist, Foreign Areas Section. 
Age: 48. Degrees: Doctor of Laws, Univer- 
sity of Vienna. Experience: Practicing 
lawyer in Austria, 9 years; Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, 
314 years; Rockefeller Foundation, Social 
Science Research Fellow, 1 year. Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
since April 6, 1943. 

James E. Wood, Treasury Department. 
Position: Assistant Chief of the European 
Division, Office of International Finance, P-7. 
Age: 41. Degrees: Doctor of Philosophy 
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(Economics, University of California). Ex- 
perience: Employed by Treasury since June 
1941. Worked on Foreign Funds Control 
and British Empire problems. Financial At- 
taché, U. S. Embassy, Lisbon, Portugal, May 
1943 to Jan, 1946. Observer at Bretton 
Woods, 1944. Since Jan. 1946, specialist on 
Portugal, Spain and Tangier, and Germany 
and Austria; Assistant Chief of European 
Division having joint responsibility with 
Chief for administration and work of Divi- 
sion, 

Staff: Joseph Rosa, Department of State. 
Position: Divisional Assistant (Economist) 
Economic Institutions Section, German and 
Austrian Branch, Division of Occupied Areas 
Economic Affairs, Office of Financial and De- 
velopment Policy, P-6. Age: 42. Degrees: 
B. A. and M. A. (Economics). Experience: 
May 1936 to Dec. 1936, Junior Economist, 
Resettlement Administration; Feb: 1937 to 
Jan. 1938, Asst. Econ. Analyst, Wisconsin 
State Tax Commission; Feb. 1938 to June 
1938, Research Asst. in land economics and 
taxation of natural resources, University of 
Wisconsin; July 1938 to May 1939, Research 
and Editorial Asst. on preparation of college 
text on “Financial Govt.,” University of Wis- 
consin; Sept. 1939 to Apr. 1942, Economist, 
Bureau of Agriculture; Apr. 1942 to Apr. 
1944, Research Speciakst, U.S. Army, Finance 
Department; Apr. 1944 to May 1945, Acting 
Chief in Charge of Public Finance Planning, 
AF HQ U.S. Group Control Council, Austria; 
May 1945 to Aug. 1946, Chief, Public Finance 
Branch, War Dept., Allied Commission, Aus- 
tria—in this position served as U. S. Repre- 
sentative on the Allied Commission on all 
matters having to do with Govt. Finance 
in Austria; Feb. 1947 to present, Divisional 
Asst. (Economist) in the German and Aus- 
trian Branch in the State Department. 

Gerti Landauer, Department of State. Po- 
sition: Economist, Central and European 
Branch, Division of Investment and Eco- 
nomic Development, Office of Financial and 
Development Policy, P-4. Age: 29. Degrees: 
B. A. (Economics). Experience: October 
1942 to March 1943, Research Assistant in 
economics, Federal Reserve Bank; May 1943 
to March 1945, Economist, Office of Price 
Admin.; March 1945 to May 1945, Economic 
Analyst, Office of Strategic Services, which 
was later merged with State Department. 
In this position analyzed Soviet foreign trade 
and national income with particular em- 
phasis upon trade and other economic agree- 
ments with countries behind the “iron cur- 
tain” and effect of these agreements upon 
the satellites’ economies; May 1946 to pres- 
ent, Economist in the State Department. 

Everett G. Walk, Department of State. 
Position: Country Specialist, Central Euro- 
pean Section, Division of Commercial Policy, 
Office of International Trade Policy, P-5. 
Age: 37. Degrees: B. A., M. A., and Ph. D 
(Economics). Experience: 1938 to 1940, In- 
structor of Finance, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Oct. 1936 to Dec. 1941, Head Govern- 
ment Bond Section, Trust Dept. Pennsylvania 
Co. for Guaranty Mortgages; Dec. 1941 to 
June 1942, Chief, Priorities Section Ordnance 
Div., OPM; June 1942 to June 1944, Priorities 
Specialist, Prod. Ser. Br., Ordnance Dept., War 
Dept.; June 1944 to Nov. 1945, Capt., AUS, 
serving in Office of Strategic Services with 
responsibility for trainimg men to handle for- 
eign offices dealing in economics and banking 
matters; Nov. 1945 to present, held respon- 
sible position of country specialist respon- 
sible for the preparation of trade agreement 
negotiations in the Central European Section 
in the Department of State. 

Erwin Strauss, Department of State. Posi- 
tion: Research Analyst, Central European 
Branch, Division of Research for Europe, 
Office of Intelligence Research, P-6. Age: 43. 
Degree: Candidate for Ph. D. (Economics). 
Experience: 1923 to 1931, Assistant to part- 
ner of banking firm, Berlin, Germany; Jan. 
1935 to July 1935, travelling representative 
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of Ralph B. Strassburger; July 1935 to Aug. 
1938, Economic Analyst, Rural Elec. Admin.; 
Aug. 1938 to Aug. 1942, Financial Analyst, 
Securities and Exchange Commission; Aug. 
1942 to Nov. 1946; Foreign Trade Analyst, 
Board of Economic Warfare, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Admin. (Upon liquidation of FEA in 
Oct. 1945 group transferred to Dept. of Com- 
merce.) Nov. 1946 to present, Research Ana- 
lyst, Central European Branch in the De- 
partment of State directing major research 
programs for the collection, analysis, and 
presentation in report form of data relative 
to social, political, historical, and economic 
aspects pertaining to Central Europe; 1936, 
served as Assistant to Executive Secretary, 
3rd World Power Conference, Washington. 

Myrtle Brickman: Department of Com- 
merce. Position: Business Economist, P-2. 
Age: 30. Degree: B. A., George Washington 
University. Experience: Two years’ experi- 
ence in economic warfare (Blockade, FEA); 
two years in Commerce. 

Margaret L. Bell, Treasury Department. 
Position: Economist, P-3. Age: 32. Degree: 
B. A., Majored in Economics. Experience: 
In present position for one year. Represent 
Treasury in above-mentioned working groups 
on Austria and Norway. Participate in ERP 
work under supervision of Chief of European 
Division of Office of International Finance— 
area specialization in Austria and Norway. 


2. Belgium—Netherlands—Luxembourg 


Chairman: Raymond Miller, Department 
of State. Position: Economic Counselor— 
FSO-1. Age: 52. Degrees: A. B., M. A., 
M. S. Experience: 1921-24, Western Euro- 
pean Division, Dept. of Commerce; 1924-28, 
Assistant Comm. Attaché and Commercial 
Attaché, Paris and Brussels, Dept. of Com- 
merce Foreign Service; 1928-33, Commercial 
Attaché, Brussels; 1933-34, Foreign Trade 
Adviser, Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration, Washington; 1934-35, Chief, Euro- 
pean Division, Export-Import Bank, Wash- 
ington; 1940-41, Foreign Trade Adviser, 
Advisory Commission to the National Defense 
Council, Washington; 1941-43, Director of 
Field Service, Dept. of Commerce, Washing- 
ton; 1943-44, Assistant Director, Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce, Dept. of 
Commerce, Wash.; 1944-46, Adviser on Eco- 
nomic Affairs, American Embassy, Brussels; 
1946—present, Economic Counselor, American 
Embassy, Brussels. 

Executive Secretary: Richard C. Breithut, 
Department of State. Position: Assistant 
Chief in charge of Western European Section, 
Division of Financial Affairs, Office of Finan- 
cial and Development Policy, P-7. Age: 37. 
Degrees; B. S. M. A. (Economics). Experi- 
ence: Juiy 1933, Investment Analyst; Aug. 
1933 to Jan. 1934, Research Associate, Colum- 
bia University and 20th Century Fund, Inc.; 
Sept. 1933 to Feb. 1939, Instructor in Eco- 
nomics, Brooklyn College and Western Re- 
serve University; Feb. 1939 to May 1942, Econ- 
omist, Federai Reserve Board and Treasury 
Dept.; May 1942 to Dec. 1945, Lt. Col. and 
Chief, Analysis and Plans Br., Army Air 
Forces; Dec. 1945 to present, held responsible 
positions as Economist and Assistant Chief in 
the Western European Section, Division of 
Financial Affairs in the Department of State. 

Members: Taylor Musser, Department of 
Commerce. Position: Finance Specialist. 
Age: 47. Degrees: B. S., M.S., Ph. D. Ex- 
perience: Twelve years of work with United 
States Government on international eco- 
nomic relations, principally with FEA Tariff 
Commission and Commerce. College profes- 
sor of economics. American Field Service 
Fellow in France. 

Robert W. Bean, Federal Reserve Board. 
Position: Economist, Foreign Areas Section. 
Age: 31. Degree: A. B. Experience: With 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System since September 22, 1941. In April 
1944 assigned by United States Army to 
Office of Strategic Services and worked in 
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Washington and London on various Euro- 
pean economic projects; in November 1944 
designated member of mission to Norway to 
study problems of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Finland in general and Norway in par- 
ticular. (Military service January 20, 1943, 
to March 5, 1946.) 

George H. Willis, Treasury Department. 
Position: Chief, European Section, P-8. 
Age: 38. Degrees: S. B., A. M. Majored in 
Economics. Experience: Tutor and Instruc- 
tor in Economics (Money and Banking), 
Harvard University, 1932-34; Accountant 
Arthur Andersen & Co., 67 Wall St., New York 
City, 1934-35; Economist, Foreign Research 
Division, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
1935-40 (Western Europe, British Empire); 
War Production Board, 1941; Treasury Dept., 
Division of Monetary Research, 1941-42; Lt. 
U. S. Navy 1942-45, Contract Division, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 1942-43; 
Finance Sub-Commission, Allied Commis- 
sion for Italy, 1948-45 (Military Government 
in Italy); Treasury Dept., Office of Inter- 
national Finance, 1945-47, European Division 
Ass’t Chief, 1946; Chief, 1947 to present time 
(International Financial Work). 

Staff: Clinton Knox, Department of State. 
Position: Branch Chief, Division of Research 
for Europe, Office of Intelligence Research— 
P-7. Age: 39. Degrees: A. B., M. A., Ph. D. 
(History). Experience: Instructor in Eu- 
ropean history, Morgan State College, Sep- 
tember 1931 to September 1943; United States 
Army, September 1943 to March 1944; Re- 
search Analyst responsible for France and 
Low Countries, Office of Strategic Services, 
March 1944 to November 1945; held respon- 
sible positions as Deputy Section Chief and 
Branch Chief, Northern and Western Eu- 
ropean Branch, Division of Research for Eu- 
rope in the Department of State, October 
1945 to present. 

Paul Hoover, Department of State. 
Iron and Stee] Committee.) 

Marcia Harrison, Department of State. Po- 
sition: Divisional Assistant (Economist) , Re- 
search and Statistics Section, Division of 
Commercial Policy, Office of International 
Trade Policy P-4. Age: 29. Degree: A. B. 
(English). Experience: Associate Business 
Economist, Office of Price Administration, 
November 1941 to August 1944; Foreign Eco- 
nomic Analyst, European (Liberated Areas) 
Branch, Foreign Economic Administration, 
August 1944 to August 1945; Economist, Bu- 
reau of Areas, Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, August 1945 to September 1945; Econo- 
mist and Divisional Assistant (Economist), 
Research and Statistics Section, Division of 
Commercial Policy, performing responsible 
research and statistical work in European 
economics in the Department of State. 

Elizabeth Otey, Department of State. Po- 
sition: Economist, Europe, Africa, Near and 
Middie East Section, Division of Investment 
and Economic Development, Office of Finan- 
cial and Development Policy, P-6. Age: 67. 
Degrees: A. B., Ph. D. (Economics). Experi- 
ence: 1910 to 1933, active in suffrage, civic 
and political affairs; Dec. 1933 to Mar. 1934, 
Gov't Relief Director, Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Adm.; June 1934 to Feb. 1935, Associate 
Code Adviser, Nat’l Recovery Adm.; Feb. 1935 
to May 1935, Director of Bryn Mawr School 
for Women Workers; June 1936 to July 1943, 
Associate Social Science Analyst, Social Se- 
curity Board; July 1943 to Aug. 1944, Eco- 
nomic Analyst, Foreign Economic Admin.; 
Aug. 1944 to present held responsible posi- 
tion as Economist in the Europe, Africa, Near 
and Middle East Section, Division of Invest- 
ment and Economic Development in the De- 
partment of State. 

Walter Buchdahl, Department of Com- 
merce. Position: Business Economist, P-3. 
Office of International Trade. Age: 40. De- 
gree: Doctor of Jurisprudence, Erlangen, Ger- 
many. Experience: 2 years as economist with 
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OIT, 8 months business analyst with Treas- 
ury. 16 months social science analyst (mainly 
economic problems) with OWI. Practical 
training and experience in American whole- 
sale and retail business (6 years), studies in 
German Universities, thorough knowledge 
(from travel, studies, and practical experi- 
ence) of Netherlands economy and laws, Eu- 
ropean economic conditions in general, west- 
ern European import-export pattern. Thor- 
ough knowledge of the Netherlands language 
(as well as German and French). 

Clarence Seigel, Department of Commerce. 
Position: Business economist, P-4, Office of 
International Trade. Age: 30. Degree: B.A. 
Univ. of Chicago, 1938 (also year of grad. 
study, University of Chicago, 1938-39. Ex- 
perience: Sept. 1947 to present working on 
French economic and trade problems. July 
46-Sept. 47, program analyst in Office of 
Housing Expediter. Made supply requirement 
studies on ferrous building materials. Nov. 
45-July 46, Economist in Civilian Produc- 
tion Admn. Worked on industry studies. 
July 42—Oct. 45, served in Army doing gen- 
eral administrative work. Stationed in 
French North Africa from Jan. 43-Nov. 43, 
and in Italy from Nov. 43-Oct. 45. Nov. 41- 
July 42 economist in War Production Board. 
Worked on supply requirement studies for 
zine and other nonferrous metals. June 41- 
Nov. 41, trainee with Surplus Marketing 
Adm., USDA. Worked on food purchase study 
in Kansas City, Mo., and helped install Food 
Stamp Plan in State of Michigan. June 40- 
June 41, clerk Census Bureau. Coded and 
edited 1939 census of population ‘figures. 

Frances M. Miller, Treasury Department. 
Position: Economic analyst, Office of Inter- 
national Finance, P-4. Age: 36. Degree: 
B. A., M. A. Majored in economics. Expe- 
rience: Served in OIF since April 1945; mem- 
ber of Finance Division of OMGUS from 
July 1945 to Dec. 1945. Since beginning of 
1946 have worked on northwestern European 
problem. At present area specialist in OIF 
for France and Netherlands, responsible to. 
Chief of European Division. 

Ellen Mahoney, Treasury Department. 
Position: Economic analyst, Office of Inter- 
national Finance, P-2. Age: 40. Degrees: 
A. B. (history and foreign languages), M. A. 
(economics with specialty in the interna- 
tional field). Experience: I have been em- 
ployed by the Treasury for the past five 
years. At present I am an area specialist 
in the Office of International Finance (under 
the direct supervision of Mr. George H. 
Willis, Chief of the European Section). The 
countries for which I am responsible include 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Denmark, and Ice- 
land. 

Paul C. Parker, Treasury Department. 
Position: Economist. Office of International 
Finance, P-5. Age: 28. Degrees: B. A. (ma- 
jored in economics). Experience: Has served 
as an economist with the Far Eastern Sec- 
tion of the Office of International Finance 
for two years, having principal responsibility 
for the Netherlands, East Indies, Philippines, 
Korea, and Japan. Served as advisor to the 
U. S. delegate to the meeting of the United 
Nations Temporary Subcommission on the 
Reconstruction of Devastated Areas in the 
Far East in Mar. 1947 and as observer at the 
meeting of the Committee of the Whole of 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East in July 1947. Was a member of 
the Special Trade Mission to Japan, June 
1947. 

3. France 

Chairman: Woodruff Wallner, Department 
of State. Position: Associate Chief, Division 
of Western European Affairs, P-8. Age: 41. 
Degree: B. A. (Columbia). Graduate work 
at Columbia University; certificate from Sor- 
bonne University; attended schools in France 
and Switzerland. Experience: Vice consul, 
Naples, 1935; Barcelona, 1937; Valencia, 1938; 
and Paris, 1939; third secretary at Paris in 
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addition to duties as vice consul, 1940, also at 
Vichy, 1940-42; divisional assistant, Office of 
European Affairs, 1944; political and liaison 
officer, United States delegation, United Na- 
tions Conference on International Organiza- 
tion, San Francisco, 1945; country specialist, 
Division of Western European Affairs, 1945; 
assistant chief, Division of Western European 
Affairs, 1946. 

Executive secretary: Ivan White, Depart- 
ment of State. Position: First secretary and 
consul, Paris, FSO-3. Age: 40. Degree: A. B. 
Experience: Appointed Foreign Service Offli- 
cer, October 1, 1935; special assistant to sec- 
retary general, United Nations Monetary and 
Financial Conference, Bretton Woods, N, H., 
1944; Paris, September 25, 1944, to present; 
liaison officer, inaugural meeting Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
Savannah, 1946; first secretary and consul, 
Paris, July 18, 1947. 

Maurice Levy-Hawes. (Mr. Levy-Hawes 
succeeded Mr. White on the latter’s return to 
the Paris Embassy.) Executive secretary: 
Department of State. Position: Divisional 
assistant (economist). Western European 
Branch. Division of Financial Affairs. Office 
of Financial and Development Policy. P-5. 
Age: 34. Degrees: B. A. and M. A. (econom- 
ics). Experience: December 1937 to Septem- 
ber 1940, instructor in economics, Bard Col- 
lege, Columbia University; September 1940 
to June 1941, lecturer in economics, Ran- 
dolph-Macon College; January 1942 to Febru- 
ary 1943, economist (conducting studies of 
wartime economic controls, chiefly in Ger- 
many, France, and United Kingdom), Office 
of Civilian Supply War Production Board; 
February 1943 to February 1946, United 
States Navy; February 1946 to present, econo- 
mist, western European section in the De- 
partment of State. 

Members: Taylor Musser, Department of 
Commerce. (See Committee on Belgium- 
Netherlands-Luxembourg.) 

Albert O. Hirschman, Federal Reserve 
Board. Position: Economist, foreign areas 
section. Age: 33. Degrees: BR. C., doctor in 
economic science, bachelor of commerce, and 
diploma in statistics. Experience: Rockefel- 
ler Foundation, research in international 
trade problems at University of California for 
2 years; Carnegie endowment for interna- 
tional peace, research in China’s monetary 
problems for 3 months; United States Army, 
attached to the Office of Strategic Services for 
2 years, doing research on French and Ital- 
ian economic problems, and spent time in 
those countries; Office of Business Economics 
for about 6 months; Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System since November 
4, 1946. 

Frances Miller, Treasury Department. (See 
country committees—Belgium, Netherlands, 
Luxembourg.) 

Staff: Clarence Seigel, Department of Com- 
merce. (See country committees, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Luxembourg.) 

Alfred Reifman, Department of State. 
Position: Economist, Economic Section, 
Northern and Western European Branch, Di- 
vision of Research for Europe, Office of In- 
telligence Research, P-5. Age: 28. Degrees: 
A. B. and M. A. (Economics.) Experience: 
Economist, Office of Price Admin., June 1941 
to Oct, 1942; U. S. Army, 1942 to 1944; July 
1944 to Sept. 1945, Economic Analyst, Office 
of Strategic Services (prepared reports on 
economic conditions in liberated Western 
Europe); Oct. 1945 to present, held responsi- 
ble position of Economist, planning studies 
of the international financial position and 
credit needs of the European Countries, in 
the Economic Section, Northern and Western 
European Branch, Division of Research for 
Europe in the Department of State. 

Val Lorwin,, Department of State. 
Manpower Committee.) 
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William Koren, Department of State. (See 
Coordinating Group for Country Studies.) 

Leon Goldenberg, Department of State. 
(See Iron and Steel Committee.) 

John Kean, Department of Commerce. 
Position: Business Economist (Foreign 
Traded (P-3). Age: 26. Degrees: B. A., M. A., 
Economics. Experience: Four and one-half 
years as economist in the Department of 
Commerce, specializing on economic prob- 
lems of France and French Overseas Areas. 
Member of Country Committee on France 
preparing for recent ITO Conference in Gen- 
eva. Author of numerous published and un- 
published studies on the foreign trade of and 
economic conditions in France and French 
Overseas. 

4. Greece 


Chairman: William M. Rountree, Depart- 
ment of State. Position: Special Assistant 
for Economic Affairs, P—7, Office of Near East- 
ern and African Affairs. Age: 31. Degree: 
LL. B. (Columbus University, Washington, D. 
C.). Experience: August 1942 to November 
1945; U. S. Foreign Service, American Lega- 
tion, Cairo, Egypt, General Assistant to Prin- 
cipal U. S. Economic Representative to the 
Middle East. Has six years in Government 
fiscal program: Treasury; Budget Officer at 
Lend Lease Administration; served as assist- 
ant to Director of American economic opera- 
tions in Middle East; representative on An- 
glo-American Middle East Supply Center. 

Executive Secretary: John B. Lindeman, 
Department of State. Position: Assistant 
Chief in charge of British Commonwealth, 
Africa, and Middle East Section of the Divi- 
sion of Investment and Economic Develop- 
ment, P-7. Age: 35. Degrees: M. A. (Eco- 
nomics) A.B. Experience: September 1935 to 
October 1939, employed as salesman in var- 
ious stores in North Carolina and Washing- 
ton. Appointed to Department of Commerce 
as Economist in October 1939, where he 
served until March 1942. March 1942 to Sep- 
tember 3, 1947, progressively responsible eco- 
nomic positions with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, including the positions of As- 
sociate Price Manager for control of prices 
on lumber and related products; Assistant 
Division Director in the Price Department. 
From September 3, 1946, to March 28, 1947, 
served as Head, Distribution and Control 
Unit in, UNRRA, where, with two other unit 
members (one Russian and one English) 
visited countries receiving UNRRA assistance 
and appraised distribution. Surveys involved 
on-the-spot investigations in Austria, Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece. From April 1947 to June 
1947, reemployed in OPA as Assistant Direc- 
tor, Building and Construction. Appointed 
to American Mission for Aid to Greece on July 
10, 1947, and later transferred to present posi- 
tion. 

Members: Samuel Goldberg, Department 
of Commerce. Position: Business Econo- 
mist (P-5), Office of International Trade. 
Age: 50. Degrees: B. C.S., L. L. B., Postgrad- 
uate work in economics and science. Na- 
tional University, Southeastern University. 
Experience: Specialized in Balkan and Near 
East affairs in Department of Commerce since 
1924. Has traveled in Europe, Near East, 
North Africa, and Caribbean area. 

J. Herbert Furth, Federal Reserve Board. 
(See Country Committees—Austria.) 

George Willis, Treasury Department. (See 
Country Committees—Belgium, Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg.) 

Staff: Arthur Beach, Department of State. 
Position: Chief, Economic Section, Near 
Eastern Branch, Division of Research for 
Near East and Africa, Office of Intelligence 
Research, P-6. Age: 40. Degrees: A. B. 
(Economics.) Experience: July 1927 to June 
1938, Assistant Archivist, Department of 
State. July 1938 to February 1942, Associate 
Archivist, The National Archives. February 
1942 to May 1942, Administrative Officer, The 
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National Archives. June 1942 to July 1943, 
Chief, Document Security Section, Board of 
Economic Warfare. July 1943 to December 
1943 served as Representative of the Depart- 
ment of State on the Policy Committee of 
the Board of Economic Warfare. December 
1943 to July 1944, Assistant Chief, Textile, 
Clothing and Leather Section, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. July 1944 to Febru- 
ary 1945, Economic Analyst, American Eco- 
nomic Mission to the Middle East. February 
1945: to December 1946, Economic Analyst, 
American Embassy, Cairo, Egypt. December 
1946 to present, Chief, Economic Section, 
Near Eastern Branch, Division of Research 
for Near East and Africa in the Department 
of State. 

Charles Glendining, Department of State, 
Position: Economist, Far and Middle Eastern 
and African Branch, Division of Financial 
Affairs, Office of Financial and Development 
Policy, P-6. Age: 31. Degrees: A. B., M. A. 
(Economics). Experience: June 1942 to 
July 1943, instructor in Economics, Princeton 
University. July 1943 to May 1947, Middle 
East Treasury Representative, participating 
in negotiations for financial settlements on 
surplus and lend-lease property in Turkey 
and other Middle Eastern countries. May 
1947 to December 1947, Economist, Far and 
Middle Eastern and African Branch in the 
Department of State. 

John M. Kennedy, Department of State. 
Position: Country Specialist, Central Euro- 
pean and Italian Section, Division of Com- 
mercial Policy, P-6. Age: 47. Degrees: B.S. 
(Economics). Experience: Salesman and 
buyer of cotton, March 1920 to April 1924. 
Newspaperman December 1924 to August 
1926. United States Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner for Department of Commerce in 
Italy, October 1929 to July 1933. Informa- 


tion Specialist, Department of Agriculture, 
December 1933 to July 1940. Agricultural 


Economist, July 1939 to September 1944. 
Held responsible position of Country Special- 
ist for matters involving the commercial 
policy of the United States with Germany 
or Italy in the Central European and Italian 
Section, Division of Commercial Policy in 
the Department of State. 

Beatrice S. Baum, Treasury Department. 
Position: Economist, European Division, 
P-4, Office of International Finance. Age: 
27. Degrees: A. B. (Economics). Experi- 
ence: Over 5 years with Office of Interna- 
tional Finance. Since October 1943 has 
been area specialist. Present assignment in- 
cludes responsibility to Chief of European 
Division for Greece and Sweden. 


5. Italy 


Chairman: Walter C. Dowling, Department 
of State. Position: Assistant Chief of South- 
ern European Affairs, P-7 (FSO-3). Age: 42. 
Degree: B. A. Experience: Appointed vice 
consul 1931. Assigned as Staff Member, 
United States Advisory Council for Italy, 
1944. Assistant Chief of Southern European 
Affairs November 8, 1945 to present. 

Executive Secretary: William Stibravy 
Department of State. Position: Assistant 
Chief, Eastern European Section, Division of 
Financial Affairs, Office of Financial and De- 
velopment Policy, P-7. Age: 31. Degrees: 
A. B., M, A. (Economics). Experience: As- 
sociate Economist, Division of Monetary Re- 
search, Treasury Department, May 1941 to 
May 1942. Divisional Assistant (economist) 
in the Division of Financial Affairs, Office 
of Financial and Development Policy from 
May 1942 to August 1943 and May 1945 to 
March 1947. Served with the U. S. Army 
from August 1943 to May 1945. In March 
1947 appointed to present position of As- 
sistant Chief, Eastern European Section, Di- 
vision of Financial Affairs, Office of Financial 
and Development Policy. 
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Members: Katherine Jacobson, Department 
of Commerce. Position: Chief Latin Section, 
P-6. Office of International Trade. Age: 
42. Degrees: B. Sc. (math.) London; M. A. 
(economics) UCLA, 2 yrs. post grad. work in 
economics and statistics at Columbia where 
residence for Ph. D. was completed; grad. 
work at London School of Economics, 1933- 
34. Experience: 1937-40 Instructor of Eco- 
nomics, Brooklyn College; 1940-42 member 
of staff of Consumer’s Div. of Council for 
National Defense; 1942-47 Office of Agricul- 
tural War Relations setting up statistical 
system for allocation of food out of US sup- 
plies and until April 1947 served as Chief of 
the Coordination and Statistics Div. of the 
Office of Requirements and Allocations (un- 
der several reorganizations of the USDA). 
Sept. 1947 to present Chief Latin Section, 
OIT, specializing in economic structure and 
foreign trade of Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 

Albert Hirschman, Federal Reserve Board. 
(See Country Committees—France.) 

George Willis, Treasury Department. (See 
Country Committees—Belgium, Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg.) 

Staff: Gesualdo Costanzo, Department of 
State. Position: Divisional Assistant, P-5 
Eastern European Section, Division of Finan- 
cial Affairs, Office of Financial and Develop- 
ment Policy. Age: 31. Degrees: A. B.,M.A., 
Ph. D. (Economics). Experience: Research 
Assistant at the Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C., from June to November 1940, 
where he was an associate author of “Nazi 
Europe and World Trade.” Served as an 
economist at the Bureau of Mines, 1940 to 
1941. From July to October 1941, worked as 
an economist for War Production Soard. 
where he set up the system for compilation 
and analysis of munitions production. Pro- 
fessor of Economics at University of Mary- 
land from September 1941 to May 1942. 
Economist at the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce from May 1942 to Feb- 
ruary 1943. Naval Intelligence officer from 
February 1943 to April 1946. In April 1946 
appointed to present position in the De- 
partment of State. 

George Tesoro, Department of State. Posi- 
tion: Economist, P-6, Europe, Africa, Near 
and Middle East Section, Division of In- 
vestment and Economic Development, Of- 
fice of Financial and Development Policy. 
Age: 43. Degrees: J. D., Dr. of Political 
Science. Experience: Corporation lawyer and 
tax expert in Rome, Italy, 1927 to 1938; also 
instructed economics and related subjects at 
the University of Rome, 1929 to 1935 and the 
University of Bari 1935 to 1948. General 
manager of a chemical concern in Geneva, 
Switzerland, 1939 to 1940. Prepared and an- 
nounced Italian news broadcasts from New 
York 1941 to 1942. Taught economics and 
related subjects at Lawrence College, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, January 1942 to May 1942. 
Lecturer in economics and related subjects 
at American University, Washington, D. C., 
June 1942 to present. Worked in the Office 
of Economic Warfare and Office of Emer- 
gency Management analyzing relief and re- 
habilitation requirements for specific areas 
throughout the world, March 1943 to June 
1945. Chief of Research Section of tne 
Italian Division in the Office of Emergency 
Management, directing Italian economic sit- 
uation, January 1945 to August 1946. Ap- 
pointed to present position with the De- 
partment of State in August 1946, Studied 
the Italian economic situation extensively 
and wrote several pamphlets and books on 
the subject. Member of American Economic 
Association; Royal Economic Society, Lon- 
don; Tax Institute; American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences. 

Jacob Kaplan, Department of State. 
Inland Transport Committee.) 

Clinton L. Doggett, Department of State. 
Position: Economist, P-2, Economic Section, 


(See 
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Southern European Branch, Division of Re- 
search for Europe, Office of Intelligence Re- 
search. Age: 26. : A. B. (Econom- 
ics, M. A. (International Economics). Ex- 
perience: Appointed to present position 
October 1946. Prepares interpretive and 
analytical research reports relating to the 
economic conditions of the countries of 
southern Europe. 

Seymour Pollack, Treasury Department. 
Position: Economist, P-4, Office of Interna- 
tional Finance. Age: 28. Degree: B. A., 
plus 1% years of graduate school (eco- 
nomics). Experience: Four years’ special- 
ization in financial and economic research 
and policy work of U. S. Treasury relating 
to Italian economy. Three months overseas 
experience in 1945 in Treasury office in Italy 
to make first-hand survey of conditions in 
Italy following the liberation of northern 
Italy from the Germans. Acted as Treas- 
ury country specialist advisor to members of 
technical staff of Herter committee who de- 
sired information regarding administration 
plans for interim-aid program in 1947, 


6. Scandinavia 


Chairman: Robert Hooker, Department of 
State. Position: Associate Chief, Division 
of Eastern European Affairs, grade P-8. Age: 
46. Degrees: A. B. and J. D. Experience: 
Assistant to Commissioner, U. S. Maritime 
Commission, 1941-43; executive assistant to 
Assistant Secretary of State, 1943; special 
assistant to the Director of Office of Trans- 
portation and Communications, 1945; Assist- 
ant Chief, Division of Eastern European Af- 
fairs, 1945; member, U. S. Delegation, Inter- 
national Conference on European Inland 
Transportation, London; adviser to U. 8S. 
member, 4th session of the Council, United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, Atlantic City, N. J., 1944; adviser to 
U. S. member, 5th session of the Council, 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, Geneva, Switzerland, 1946. 

Executive Secretary: L. Randolph Higgs, 
Department of State. Position: Counselor, 
Bern, grade FSO-3. Age 38. Experience: 
Appointed Foreign Service officer, December 
17, 1931; Helsinki, vice consul, third secre- 
tary, July 23, 1936-May 10, 1940; Stockholm, 
vice consul, second secretary, April 1, 1944- 
July 1, 1944; Helsinki, secretary of the mis- 
sion, December 6, 1944-February 27, 1945; 
Stockholm, February 27, 1945-March 2, 1945; 
Helsinki, March 2, 1945-May 1, 1945; Stock- 
holm, consul, second secretary, May 1, 1945- 
October 7, 1947; Stockholm, consul, first sec- 
retary, June 5, 1945-September 7, 1947; Bern, 
counselor, September 7, 1947, to the present. 

Members: Grant Olson, Department of 
Commerce. Position: Business Economist 
(P-5). Age: 43. Degrees: A. B., Lutheran 
College, Decorah, Iowa; M. A., American Uni- 
versity. Experience: Member of the staff of 
the American Consulate General, Stockholm, 
Sweden, 1927-29, working on trade promo- 
tion, commercial and economic reporting; 
1930-36, Bureau of the Census, Division of 
Wholesale Distribution, and Field Supervisor 
business, agriculture and manufacturers cen- 
suses; Tariff Division of Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, trade-control an- 
alyst for Scandinavian and Baltic countries, 
1936-40; Regional Division of Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, economic an- 
alyst for Scandinavian countries, 1940-42. 
Attaché, American Legation, Stockholm, 
Sweden, 1943-45. Assistant Commercial At- 
taché, 1945. Member of European Division, 
1946 to present, handling Norway and Sweden. 

Robert Bean, Federal Reserve Board. (See 
Committee on Belgium, Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg.) 

George Willis, Treasury Department. (See 
Committee on Belgium, Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg.) 

Staff: George Alsberg, Department of State. 
Position: Economist, Economic Section, 
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Northern and Western European Branch; Di- 
vision of Research for Europe, Office of In- 
telligence Research, grade P-4. Age: 32. 
Degree: A. B. Experience: Research in the 
occupational status of the Negro in Virginia 
in capacity of consulting engineer with the 
Virginia State Board of Education, April to 
September 1940. Served in the United States 
Army, 1942 to 1945. Appointed as an econ- 
omist with the Department of State, Sep- 
tember 1946, and to present position, Novem- 
ber 1947. Attended school in France and 
Germany, 1931-32. 

Richard C. Breithut, Department of State. 
Position: Economist, Western European Sec- 
tion, Division of Financial Affairs, Office of 
Financial and Development Policy, grade P-7. 
Age: 47. Degrees: B. S. and M. A. Expe- 
rience: Investment analyst in New York, July 
to September 1933; research associate with 
Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., New York, 
October 1933 to January 1934, where he par- 
ticipated in a survey of the security markets; 
economic instructor (evenings) at Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y., September 1933 to 
June 1934; economic instructor at Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, Septem- 
ber 1934 to February 1939; economist with 
vne Federal Reserve System, Washington, 
D. C., February 1939 to July 1941; economist 
with the Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C., July 1941 to May 1942; United States 
Army, May 1942 to November 1945, where he 
was Chief of the Analysis and Plans Branch 
with the Army Air Forces; appointed to the 
Department of State as an economist in the 
Western European Section in December 1945 
and appointed to present position March 1947. 

Elenor G. Murphy, Department of State. 
Position: Divisional Assistant, Western Euro- 
pean Section, Division of Financial Affairs, 
Office of Financial and Development Policy, 
grade P-5. Age: 38. Degrees: B. A. and M. A. 
Experience: Employed in various offices as an 
economist and statistician, 1935-36; econo- 
mist with the Department of Commerce, War 
Plants Corporation, and War Assets Admin- 
istration, November 1939 to October 1947; 
appointed to present position with the De- 
partment of State, October 1947. 

Eddie W. Schodt, Department of State. 
Position: Research analyst, Northern Euro- 
pean Section, Northern and Western Euro- 
pean Branch, Wivision of Research for Eu- 
rope, Office of Intelligence Research, grade 
P-4. Age: 33. Degrees: B. A. and M. A. 
Experience: Research assistant with Office of 
Strategic Services, Feb. 1942 to Sept. 1942, 
where he assisted the Chief of the Scandi- 
navian Section in compiling and analyzing 
data and preparing reports on Scandinavia; 
counterintelligence officer with U. S. Army, 
Sept. 1942 to April 1946; appointed to present 
position with the Department of State in 
June 1946, where he has been analyzing and 
evaluating political and social materials on 
the Scandinavian countries. 

Ellen Maloney, Treasury Department. (See 
County Committees—Belgium, Netherlands, 
Luxembourg.) 


7. Switzerland—Portugal 


Chairman: Auterbridge Horsey, Depart- 
ment of State. Position: 2nd secretary, Con- 
sul (FSO-3). Age: 37. Degrees: B. A., S. B. 
Experience: Special assistant at National 
Emergency Council, 1934 to 1936. Appointed 
Foreign Service officer April 6, 1938. Attached 
to office of President’s special representative 
and Chief Civil Affairs Officer February 
8, 1943, to September 19, 1944. Detailed to 
the Department September 19, 1944. As- 
sistant Chief, Division of Western European 
Affairs. 

Executive secretary: William G. Conklin, 
Department of State. Position: Country 
specialist, P-6. Division of Western Euro- 
pean Affairs. Age. 42. Degrees: A. B., B. S. 
Experience: Library assistant at Princeton 
University October 1933 to September 1936. 
Vice Consul at Geneva and Antwerp April 
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1938 to February 1942. Economic analyst 
with the Foreign Economic Administration 
February 1942 to September 1945, where he 
analyzed and evaluated material concerning 
the economic position of the European 
enemy. Service as a member of the Com- 
bined Economic@Varfare Agency in Cairo and 
Athens, 1944 to 1945. Transferred to the 
Department of State, October 1945, where he 
served as Acting Chief of the Export-Import 
Section. Assigned as country specialist in 
July 1946 and promoted to present position 
in August 1947. Prior to his appointment 
with the Department of State, 1936 to 1938, 
he studied subjegts such as international 
law, international trade, commercial law, 
economics, history, and finance. 

Members: Charles Barrett, Department of 
Commerce. Position: Business economist, 
P-3. Office of International Trade. Age: 
80. Degree: AB in economics, Boston Col- 
lege, 1939. Experience: 3 years’ experience in 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of which 17 months have been spent as a 
business economist on the Swiss country 
desk in the European Division. Three years 
in United States Army, of which 15 months 
spent in the European theater of operations. 

Albert Hirschman (see Country Commit- 
tees—France). . 

James Wood (see Country Committees— 
Austria). 

Staft: Edmund A. Da Silveira, Department 
of State. Position: Research Analyst, P-3; 
Western European Section, Northern and 
Western European Branch, Division of Re- 
search for Europe, Office of Intelligence Re- 
search, Age: 33. Degree: A. B. (Spanish). 
Experience: Taught Portuguese at the 
Universtiy of Washington, Seattle, Wash, 
September 1941 to June 1942. Research Ana- 
lyst with War Department, Washington, D. C., 
June 1942 to October 1943. Served with U.S. 
Army, October 1943 to July 1946, where he did 
military intelligence work. Appointed to 
present position with the Department of 
State, October 1946. - 

Raymond Fernandez, Department of State. 
Position: Research Analyst, P-5; Economic 
Section, Northern and Western European 
Branch, Division of Research for Europe, 
Office of Intelligence Research. Age: 44. De- 
gree: LL. B. Experience: Worked for a firm 
of importers and exporters in London, Eng- 
land, February 1921 to August 1922. Worked 
in various offices in Antequero, Spain, Octo- 
ber 1922 to July 1925. Purchasing agent and 
expediter for furniture manufacturers ‘at 
Manila, Philippine Islands, July 1925 to May 
1928. Aid to Administrative Director of the 
Legal Division, National Recovery Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C., July 1933 to Au- 
gust 1935. Senior Audit Reviewer in the 
Allowance Review Section, General Account- 
ing Office, August 1935 to September 1942. 
Administrative Analyst, Board of Economic 
Warfare, Washington, D. C., September 1942 
to June 1943. Chief, Foreign Administrative 
Services Division, Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, July to December 1943. Assistant 
Executive Officer, Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, January to September 1944. Eco- 
nomic Analyst, Department of State, Paris, 
France, September 1944 to November 1946. 
Research Analyst, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C., November 1946 to date. 

Maurice Levy-Hawes (see Country Com- 
mittees—France). 

Nicholas Milroy, Department of State. 
Position: Economist, P-4; Economic Section, 
Northern and Western European Branch, 
Division of Research for Europe. Age: 37. 
Degree: M. 8. (Economics and Business Ad- 
ministration). Experience: First Assistant 
Manager, Foreign Department, Hungarian 
General Credit Bank, Budapest, Hungary, 
October 1936 to January 1940. Consultant 
on international banking and translator, May 
1941 to June 1943, Served with Military In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Army, January 1943 








1948 


to August 1945. Appointed as Economic Ana- 
lyst, Foreign Economic Administration, Au- 
gust 1945. ‘Transferred to Department of 
State as Country Specialist, July 1946; reas- 
signed as Research Analyst, March 1947, Re- 
sided and attended schools in Hungary and 
Switzerland. 

Fred Neter, Treasury Department. Posi- 
tion: Translator, CAF-7, European Division, 
Office of International Finance. Age: 34. 
Experience: Six months at Tariff Commission 
(American Economic and Financial Advisory 
Mission to the Minister of Finance at Vene- 
zuela). Three years in Latin American dip- 
lomatic headquarters. Two years with For- 
eign Funds Control, Treasury Department, 
Washington. Eighteen months with Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, devoted in part 
to special research work on the economic 
structure and development of the countries 
of the Iberian Peninsula, with particular em- 
phasis on public finance, administrative con- 
trols, foreign trade, international financial 
position, and related phases of the respective 
national economy. In this connection, fa- 
miliarity with the pertinent languages en- 
hanced the scope of research activities con- 
siderably. Attendance at various interna- 
tional conferences (including First Annual 
Meeting of the Boards of Governors of the 
International Monetary Fund and the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment) only in the capacity of inter- 
preter. 

Seymour Pollack. 
tees—lItaly.) 


(See Country Commit- 


8. Turkey 


Chairman: Paul McGuire, Department of 
State. Position: Assistant Chief, Financial 
Affairs. Age: 33. Degrees: B.A.,.M.A. Ex- 
perience: Business Economist, Petroleum 
Price Branch, OPA, June 1941 to April 1943; 
divisional assistant, Office of Adviser on In- 
ternational Economic Affairs, and Divisional 
Assistant and Economist, Division of Finan- 


cial and Monetary Affairs, P-6, 2 years; As- 
sistant Chief, Division of Financial Affairs, 
Far and Middle East and African Section, 
P-7, 21 months; Associate Chief, Division of 


Financial Affairs, P-8, 1 year. July 1938 to 
October 1939, Rate Analyst with Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Wisconsin. 

Executive Secretary: Herbert Cummings, 
Department of State. Position: Assistant 
Chief, P-7. Age: 32. Degrees: B. S., M. A. 
Experience: Teacher of commercial subjects 
in high school, September 1937—May 1938; in- 
structor in economics and accounting, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, September 1938-Novem- 
ber 1941; Economist with Department of 
State, Division of Foreign Activity Correla- 
tion, November 1941-March 1943; Economic 
Analyst at Istanbul, Turkey, March 1943- 
December 1944; appointed to present position, 
January 1945. 

Members: Samuel Goldberg, Department 
of Commerce. (See Committee on Greece.) 

J. Herbert Furth, Federal Reserve Board. 
(See Committee on Austria.) 

William L. Hebbard, Treasury Department. 
Position: Chief, British Empire and Middle 
East Section, P-7, Office of International Fi- 
nance. Age: 35. Degrees: B.S.,M. A. Ex- 
perience: One year as special assistant to Di- 
rector of Geneva Research Centre, Geneva, 
Switzerland (1938-39), specializing in Euro- 
pean trade and investment problems (prior 
to Treasury employment); employed by 
Treasury since 1940; earliest work on U. K. 
investments throughout the world, problems 
of financing British war effort; in 1941 as- 
signed to Manila (United States High Com- 
missioner to Philippines) in charge of census 
of foreign-held assets in United States and 
Territories, Philippine Islands; in 1945 re- 
turned to Washington; in charge of United 
Kingdom and British Empire work; in this 
position since that time. 

Staff: Francis Boardman, Department of 
State. Position: Country Specialist, P-5, 


_ Policy Section. 
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Near and Middle Eastern and African Affairs 
Section, Division of Commercial Policy. Age: 
32. Degree: B. A. Experience: Teacher of 
English and Sociology at American Univer- 
sity, Beirut, Lebanon, Syria, September 
1938-September 1941; economic analyst, For- 
eign Economics Administration, April 1942- 
March 1944; economist with Department of 
State, July 1944; country specialist with De- 
partment of State, April 1945; from October 
1941 to February 1942, traveled throughout 
the Middle East and India. 

Charles Glendenning, Department of State. 
(See Committee on Greece.) 

Gideon Hadary, Department of State. Po- 
sition: Research analyst, P-5, Economic Sec- 
tion, Near Eastern Branch Division of Re- 
search for Near East and Africa. Age: 28. 
Degrees: B. S., M. S., Ph. D. Experience: Re- 
search consultant with the National Affairs 
Council, Chicago, Ill., May, 1940-June 1943; 
agricultural economist with Department of 
Agriculture, Chicago, Ill., and Washington, 
D. C., June 1943—November 1944; served with 
the United States Army, attached to the Of- 
fice of Strategic Services in Cairo, Egypt, No- 
vember 1944-December 1945; appointed to 
present position with the Department of 
State, January 1946. 

Harry S. Weidberg, Treasury Department. 
Position: Economist, P-4, Office of Interna- 
tional Finance. Age 38. Degrees: B. A., 
LL. B. Experience: Served as Treasury rep- 
resentative on the country committee in 
compilation of pertinent statistics on finance, 
trade, etc.; drafted sections of country study 
text; served as technical advisor to NAC staff 
committee on Maritime Commission credit 
to Turkey; prepared NAC staff committee 
paper on the par value of the Turkish cur- 
rency; participated in interdepartmental 
meetings with Turkish committee; attended 
on questions concerning Turkish availabili- 
ties for meeting United States obligations. 


9. United Kingdom and Ireland 


Chairman: Avery Peterson, Department of 
State. Position: First secretary, consul, 
FSO-3. Age: 41. Degree: B.S. Experience: 
Trade Commissioner, Ottawa for Department 
of Commerce, August 11, 1930, to July 1, 1939; 
appointed Foreign Service officer July 1, 1939; 
served in London March 17, 1942, to Decem- 
ber 15, 1947; appointed first secretary and 
consul, London, June 5, 1945; appointed to 
post in Stockholm December 15, 1947. 

Chairman (Mr. Jackson succeeded Mr. 
Peterson on the latter’s return to his post 
abroad): Wayne Jackson, Department of 
State. (See Organization and Administra- 
tion Committee.) 

Executive secretary: Herbert P. Fales, De- 
partment of State. Position: Assistant Chief, 
Division British Commonwealth Affairs. 
Age: 43. Degree: A.B. Experience: 1928-33, 
worked for the Security National Bank, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., was promoted to cashier; 1933- 
34, made special study of trust department 
of Northwestern National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Minneapolis, Minn.; July 8, 1937, ap- 
pointed Foreign Service officer, July 8, 1937, 
to June 17, 1938, Berlin; July 19, 1938, to 
June 12, 1940, Vienna; October 6, 1944, to 
November 7, 1946, London; January 2, 1947, 
Assistant Chief, Division of British Common- 
wealth Affairs. 

Members: John Cassels, Department of 
Commerce. (See Correlation Committee.) 

Charles Harley, Federal Reserve Board. 
Position: Economist, International Economic 
Age: 35. Degrees: A. B., 
M.A. Experience: Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System since March 18, 1941. 

William Hebbard, Treasury Department, 
(See Committee on Turkey.) 

Staff: John Lindeman, Department of 
State. (See Committee on Greece.) 

Alex Rosenson, Department of State. Po- 
sition: Assistant Chief, British Common- 
wealth Section, Division of Financial Af- 
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fairs, Office of Financial and Development 
Policy, P-7. Age: 47. Degrees: B.S., M. A. 
(Economics); Graduate work in Economics. 
Experience: In retail clothing business from 
1923-36; attending Universities of Chicago 
and California from 1936 to 1940; September 
1940 to November 1940, research worker for 
Brookings Institution; Economist for the 
Federal Deposit Insurance, November 1940, 
to June 1942; appointed to the Department 
in June 1942, and since that time has held 
responsible positions in the economic field, 
including positions in the Divisions of Eco- 
nomic Studies and Financial and Monetary 
Affairs. 

James H. Lewis, Department of State. Po- 
sition: Country Specialist, Division of Com- 
mercial Policy, Office of International Trade 
Policy, P-6. Age: 35. Degrees: A. B. (Eco- 
nomics, Political Science, History), A. M. 
(International Law). Experience: Respon- 
sible positions within the Department of 
State from March 1936 to April 1942 in the 
economic field; served as Economic Analyst 
(Foreign Service), in the American Embassy, 
London, from April 1942 to March 1944, at 
which time he was reappointed to the De- 
partment as assistant in the Division of 
Commercial Policy, working on the initiation 
and execution of action in the field of com- 
mercial policy involved in the relations of 
this Government with the British Empire. 

J. David Linebaugh, Department of State. 
Position: Attaché (Political Reporting), 
London (FSR-4). Age: 29. Degrees: A. B., 
M.A. Experience: 1942—Jr. Professional As- 
sistant, Board of Economic Warfare; 1942- 
44—Administrative Assistant, Bureau of the 
Budget; 1943—attended first UNRRA confer- 
ence as assistant to Secretary General; 1944— 
analysis of United States administrative re- 
lations with international organizations; 
1944—-appointed Divisional Assistant, De- 
partment of State; 1945—Country Specialist, 
State Department (Ireland); 1946—attended 
UN General Assembly, London; November 16, 
1947—appointed attaché (Political Report- 
ing) London. 

Edward N. Cooper, Department of State. 
Position: Chief, British Commonwealth Eco- 
nomic Section, P-6, Division of Research for 
Europe. Age: 35. Degrees: B. A., M. B. A. 
(economics). Experience: July 1938 to July 
1940, economist in the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration; July 1946 to Oct. 1940, econ- 
omist with the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee; Oct. 1940 to Nov. 1941, 
economist in the office of the Secretary of 
Commerce, working on St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project studies—in this connec- 
tion, appeared before Congress with the Di- 
rector in the capacity of adviser on economic 
activity and growth, foreign trade, and trans- 
portation, material, and labor Costs, etc.; 
Nov. 1941 to April 1946, economic business 
specialist with OPA; April 1946 to March 1947, 
deputy to the Assistant Director of the Con- 
ventional Program Division, NHA, working 
on economic studies relating to capacity and 
expansion possibilities of industries produc- 
ing raw materials, impact of program on 
economy, etc. 

Joseph H. Sweeney, Department of State. 
Position: Chief, British Commonwealth 
Branch, Division of Research for Europe, 
P-7. Age: 35. Degrees: A. B.,M.S. in S. W., 
M. F. S., Ph. D. (European diplomatic his- 
tory, international law and relations). Ex- 
perience: Apr. 1935 to Oct. 1935, California 
State Relief Administration, as an intake 
supervisor of the Compton district; Nov. 1935 
to Aug. 1936, WPA, as supervisor of intake 
and certification; Aug. 1936 to July 1941, 
California State Relief Administration, as 
field supervisor, 1941 to 1943, attending 
school; Dec. 9, 1943, to present in progres- 
sive responsible positions with OSS and the 
Department of State, including positions 
concerned with evaluation of material of 
significant importance on Ireland and the 
Celtic peoples of northern France. 
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Leocade Leighton, Department of State. 
Position: Economist, British Commonwealth 
Branch, Division of Research for Europe, P-5. 
Age: 30. Degrees: A. B., M. A., Ph. D. (eco- 
nomics). Experience: Sept. 1939 to June 
1940, jr. claims examiner for American Lia- 
bility Insurance Co.; June 1940 to Sept. 1941, 
clerk at Civil Service Commission; Oct. 1941 
to Mar. 1946, progressively responsible pro- 
fessional positions in the field of economic 
research; Mar. 1946 to Sept. 30, 1947, asst. to 
Director of the Program Determination and 
Review Branch, Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
Program, NHA, responsible for economic as- 
pects of industrialization program, such as 
market need and recommendations on 
specific application by producers for Govern- 
ment financial assistance; also directed eco- 
nomic research staff. 

Frances L. Hall, Department of Commerce. 
Position: Business Economist, P-5. Age: 32. 
Degree: A. B. (University of Missouri). Ex- 
perience: Consumption Level Enquiry, United 
States-United Kingdom, Canada-Ottawa and 
Washington, 1943; Combined Working Party 
on European Food Supplies, London, 1944 
and 1945; served one year in London; special 
meeting on Emergency Food Problems, FAO, 
Washington, 1946; part-time instruction, 
Stephens College, 1938-40. 

Cromwell Riches, Department of Com- 
merce. Position: Chief, United Kingdom 
Section, P-6. Age: 44. Degrees: A. B., Reed 
College, A. M., Columbia University, Ph. D., 
Johns Hopkins. Experience: Chief, United 
Kingdom Section since May 1946; as U. 8S. 
Naval Officer served with European Advisory 
Commission, London, February 1944 to August 
1945; assisted in tariff negotiations with the 
British, Geneva Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment, April 1947 to September 1947; in- 
structor and associate professor of political 
science, Goucher College and Johns Hopkins 
University, 1927-41. 

F. Lisle Widman, Treasury Department. 
Position: Economist, Office of International 
Finance, P-3. Age: 28. Degrees: M. A., inter- 
national economics, B. J., journalism. Ex- 
perience: British Empire Division, Office of 
International Finance, assigned to do re- 
search and give technical advice on financial 
questions relating to the United Kingdom 
and its dependencies. Participated in NAC 
Staff Committee Working Group on Imple- 
mentation of Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement, in numerous interdepartmental 
discussions over the past year relating to this 
agreement, in the technical discussions with 
representatives of the British Government in 
August 1947, and in conferences with mem- 
bers of the United Kingdom Treasury Delega- 
tion in Washington on a number of occasions. 
Has cooperated in preparing studies of the 
British international financial position, of 
British exchange controls, of the significance 
of segmentation in Britain’s balance of pay- 
ments. 


10. Western Germany 


Chairman: Edwin M. Martin, Department 
of State. Position: Chief of Branch, Divi- 
sion of Occupied Areas Economic Affairs. 
Age: 39. Degree: B. A. Experience: Sep- 
tember 1928-85, teaching assistant in political 
science, Northwestern University; April 1935 
to September 1938, Bureau of Budget; Sep- 
tember 1938-September 1941, Economist for 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; September 1941- 
June 1944, Director, Urgency Rating Division; 
June 1944-October 1945, Deputy Chief, Far 
East Division, and Chief, Economic Subdivi- 
sion, OSS, on strategic intelligence problems 
with emphasis on economic matters (18 
months); on detail from OSS to Department 
of State as adviser on Far East economic 
affairs, 4 months; adviser on Japanese eco- 
nomic affairs, 2 months; appointed Chief, 
Division of Japanese and Korean Economic 
Affairs, December 1945. 

Chairman (Mr. Margolies served as Chair- 
man while Mr. Martin attended the meetings 
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of the Council of Foreign Ministers in Lon- 
don): Daniel Margolies, Department of 
State. Position: Assistant Chief, P-7, Divi- 
sion of Occupied Economic Affairs. Age: 37. 
Degrees: A. B., LL. B. Experience: Septem- 
ber 1935 to June 1936, attorney, Resettlement 
Administration; June 1936 to June 1940, 
associate counsel, Subcommittee of the U. 8. 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C.; June 1940 to October 
1942, Chief Counsel, OPA; June 1942 to 
October 1942, Counsel for the Rubber Divi- 
sion, BEW; Oct. 1942-September 1943, Adm. 
Asst. in RFC; December 1943-June 1945, 
intelligence officer, OSS, Washington, D. C., 
and ETO, on military and economic intelli- 
gence concerning Germany during the war 
and, after VE-day, development of political, 
economic, and biographical data, 19 months; 
assistant to executive trial counsel of U. S. 
Staff at International Military Tribunal at 
Nurnberg trials, 18 months. 

Executive secretary: Coburn Kidd, Depart- 
ment of State. Position: Country Specialist, 
Division of Central European Affairs, P-6. 
Age: 38. Degrees: M. A., Ph. D., LL. B. Ex- 
perience: May 1940-March 1943, member of 
legal staff of Special Counsel, Trustees of 
Associated Gas and Electric Corp.; Novem- 
ber 1943-November 1945, Economic Analyst 
with OSS; transferred to Department by 
E. O.; Mr. Kidd has traveled extensively Eu- 
rope, British Isles; residence in France and 
Germany 1945, is said to possess a specialized 
and detailed knowledge of German economy, 
finance and industry. 

Members: Karl Koranyi, Department of 
Commerce. (See Committee on Austria.) 

J. Herbert Furth, Federal Reserve. (See 
Committee on Austria.) 

James Wood, Treasury Department. 
country committees—Austria.) 

Col. Charles Blumenfeld, Department of 
the Army. Position: Special Assistant to 
the Under Secretary of the Army. Age: 40. 
Degrees: B.A.,LL.D. Experience: Practising 
attorney, Chicago, Ill. 1930-1940; Chief, Civil 
Branch, G-4 Division, USFET (including co- 
ordination of US military and US Military 
Government activities in Germany from a 
logistic standpoint) (1946) Acting Deputy 
Director, Economics Division, OMGUS (Nov- 
ember-December 1946); Bizone Germany 
Country Committee. 

Don D. Humphrey, OMGUS. 


(See 


(Returned to 
OMGUS, Germany, personnel data at OMGUS 
headquarters.) 

Staff: George Jacobs, Department of State. 
Position: Divisional assistant, P-5, Division of 
Occupied Area Economic Affairs. Age: 28. De- 


gree: A. B.; graduate work. Experience: 
June 1939-September 1939 (school), July 
1940-January 1942, WPA as statistical clerk 
and associate social economist; January 1942 
to November 1943, associate statistican, WPB; 
November 1943 to present, with OSS and 
State in progressively responsible position 
concerned with economic analyses. 

William Parker, Department of State. Po- 
sition: Economist, P-5, Central European 
Branch, Division of Research for Europe. 
Age: 28. Degrees: A. B.,M. A. Experience: 
June 1941—November 1941, economist, OPA; 
November 1941 to November 1943 in U. 8. 
Army; November 1943 to November 1945, 
economist with OSS; December 1945 to Oc- 
tober 1946, economic analyst with U. 8. 
Senate, Special Committee on Atomic Energy; 
appointed to Department, January 1947, as 
economist, planning and conductive research 
and preparing analytical reports on Czecho- 
slovakia and eastern Germany. 

Fred Sanderson, Department of State. Po- 
sition: Chief, Central European Section, Di- 
vision of Research for Europe, P-6. Age: 33. 
Degrees: A. M. Ph. D. (also study abroad). 
Experience: November 1938-September 1943, 
Research associate and teaching fellow in 
economics at Harvard—concurrently em- 
ployed by the Division of Agriculture Studies, 
Department of Agriculture; October 1, 1943, 


MARCH 12 


to present highly responsible positions in the 
field of economic research with the Office of 
Strategic Services, which function was later 
transferred to the Department of State. Mr. 
Sanderson was in charge of the agriculture 
and standard of living work in the European 
theater of operation. He worked directly 
for the Allied Control Council for Germany, 
SAAEF, the American Embassies, and other 
operating agencies, and represented OSS on 
the combined working party on European 
food supplies. Mr. Sanderson was born in 
Kassil, Germany, has traveled extensively, 
and speaks, reads, and understands German, 
French, and English. One of Mr. Sanderson’s 
publications, Methods of Crop Forecasting, 
was awarded the David Wells prize in 1944. 

June Boeckman, Department of State. Po- 
sition: Economist, P-3, Division of Research 
for Europe, Central European’ Branch, 
Economic Section. Age: 29. Degree: A. B. 
Experience: October 1941-April 1944 served 
as Assistant Economist in OPA; May 1944- 
October 1945, served as Business Editor and 
wrote articles for Research Institute of 
America, New York, N. Y.; October 1945- 
December 1946, employed as Staff Assistant 
for the American Red Cross, stationed in 
Osaka, Japan. 

Herbert H. Marcuse, Department of State. 
Position: Chief, German Section, Central Eu- 
ropean Branch, Division of Research for 
Europe, P-6. Age: 49. Degree: Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Experience: Mr. Marcuse 
was born in Berlin, Germany, and attended 
school there. From 1932 to 1934 he served 
as a Research Assistant at the Institut de 
Recherches Sociales, Geneva, Switzerland; 
1934-November 1942, he was Research Asso- 
ciate at the Institute of Social Research, 
New York, New York, during which time he 
wrote several articles and a book in addition 
to teaching at Columbia University, From 
December 1, 1942, to April 1943, he served 
with the former -Office of War Information, 
advising on information policies to the em- 
ployed in the European Axis countries; in 
April 1943, he transferred to the Office of 
Strategic Services, serving as Senior Intel- 
ligence Analyst on Germany and Central 
Europe. This function with personnel was 
transferred to the Department of State, 
July 1, 1946. 

Stanley Sommerfield, Treasury Department, 
Position: Attorney in the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel, P-2. Age: Date of birth May 
16, 1919. Degree: LL. B. Experience: Mr. 
Sommerfield was a member of the Legal 
Division of the Treasury Department for 
approximately a year prior to entry into the 
active military service on February 18, 1943. 
In that capacity he worked primarily on for- 
eign funds control problems relating to Latin 
American countries. Upon return from mili- 
tary duty in May 1946, he has been working 
upon all financial matters oi Treasury in- 
terest concerning Germany and Austria. In 
that capacity he has been acting as a legal 
adviser to the Anglo-American Coal Confer- 
ence, the USUK Conference on Revision of 
the German Bizonal Fusion Agreement, and 
the Treasury delegate to the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Occupied Areas Affairs. 

Maj. William Reed, Department of the 
Army. (Data unavailable.) 

Wilfred Garvin, Department of the Army, 
(See Food and Agriculture.) 

Saul Nelson, OMGUS. 
OMGUS, Germany. Personnel 
OMGUS headquarters.) 


(2) Executive Committee on Economic 
Foreign Policy: subcommittees for ERP 


(a) Working group on the relationship 
between the ERP and the UN and special- 
ized organizations. 

Chairman: Leroy D. Stinebower, Depart- 
ment of State. Position: Special Assistant 
to Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
P-8. Age: 43. Degrees: A. B., A. M. (Eco- 
nomics). Experience: Instructor and assist- 


(Returned to 
data at 





1948 


ant professor in economics Allegheny College, 
8 years. Divisional Assistant, Division Chief, 
Economic Adviser, Deputy Office Director and 
Special Assistant to Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, in economic area of De- 
partment of State, 14 years, from March 6, 
1934, to date. Served as: Technical adviser, 
Inter-American Conference for Maintenance 
of Peace, Buenos Aires, 1936; liaison with 
Joint Economic Commission between Canada 
and United States, 1941-44; adviser and 
executive secretary of United States delega- 
tion to United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture, Hot Springs, Va., 1943; ad- 
viser, United States delegation, first session 
of the Council, United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, Atlantic City, 
1948; Secretary of Commission, United Na- 
tions Monetary and Financial Conference, 
Bretton Woods; alternate United States rep- 
resentative, United Nations Interim Commis- 
sion on Food and Agriculture; adviser to 
United States delegation on International 
Organization, San Francisco; adviser, United 
States delegation, Preparatory Commission 
of the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 

Members: Miriam Camp, Department of 
State. Position: Divisional Assistant, P-6, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs. Age: 31. Degrees: B.A.,M. A. Ex- 
perience: Economic analyst, Office of Price 
Administration, 1939-42; economic analyst, 
Board of Economic Warfare, Office of Exports, 
1942 to 1943; economic analyst, United States 
Embassy, London, 1943 to 1945; economic 
analyst, Mission for Economic Affairs, United 
States Embassy, London, May to August 1945; 
Foreign Service Staff Officer, class 6, United 
States member of Secretariat of Emergency 
Economic Committee for Europe, United 
States Embassy, London, 1945 to 1947. 

Otis E. Mullikin, Department of State. 
Position: Adviser, P-8, Division of Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs. Age: 42. De- 
grees: A. B. M. A., Ph. D. Experience: 
Teacher in public school 1928 to 1930. In- 
structor, University of California, 1930 to 
1982. Chief of Labor Division, Department 
of Agriculture, 1935 to 1943. Appointed 
Assistant Adviser on international economic 
affairs in Department of State, 1943; Assistant 
Chief, Office of Special Assistant to the Under 
Secretary, 1943; Assistant Chief, Division of 
Labor Relations, 1944; Acting Chief, tempo- 
rary, Division of Labor Relations, 1944; Chief, 
Division of Labor Relations, 1944; adviser to 
‘United States delegation, 26th session of 
International Labor Conference, Philadel- 
phia, 1944; Chief, Division of International 
Labor, Social and Health Affairs, 1944; tech- 
nical expert, United States delegation, 
United Nations Conference on International 
Organization, San Francisco, 1945; consultant 
on State Department policy, 27th session, 
International Labor Conference, Paris, 1945; 
adviser on technical problems, United States 
delegation, first part of first session of the 
General Assembly, United Nations, London, 
1946; Secretary General, United States dele- 
gation, International Health Conference, 
New York, 1946. 

Thomas C. Blaisdell Jr., Department of 
Commerce. (See Advisory Steering Com- 
mittee.) 

Iver C. Olsen, Treasury Department. Po- 
sition: Assistant Chief, Commercial Policy 
and United Nations Division, CAF 14. Age: 
43. Degree: No degree, majored in economics. 
Experience: Research Analyst, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, 1929 to 1933. Regional Fi- 
nancial Adviser, Public Works Administra- 
tion, 1933 to 1940. Consultant, Division of 
State and Local Government, Department of 
Commerce, 1940. Special Assistant to the Di- 
rector, Foreign Funds Control, Treasury De- 
partment, 1940 to 1943. Financial Attaché, 
American Embassy, Stockholm; Treasury At- 
taché, American Embassy, The Hague; 1943 
to 1946. Office of International Finance, 
Treasury Department, 1946 to present. 
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Robert B. Schwenger, 
Agriculture. Position: Agricultural Econ- 
omist, P-7. Age: 41. Degree: B. A. (eco- 
nomics). Experience: 1932 to 1933 employed 
by University of Chicago on research in in- 
ternational economic relations, 1934 to 1935, 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency as statis- 
tician. 1935 to present, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations occupying position of 
Agricultural Economist and since 1944 has 
been serving as Head, International Eco- 
nomic Studies Division. As Head of this 
Division directs research and investigations 
of international agricultural resources, 
trends and practices, is responsible for sta- 
tistical coordination and analysis of world 
agricultural data compiled by the branch, 
directs and is responsible for special reports 
for use by Congress and other Government 
agencies. 


(b) Working group on the relationship 

between ERP and ITO 

Chairman: Paul H. Nitze, Department of 
State. (See Advisory Steering Committee.) 

Members: Ben T. Moore, Department of 
State. (See Staff Group for Correlation 
Committee.) 

George Bronz, Treasury Department. Po- 
sition: Special Assistant to the General 
Counsél, P-7. Age: 37. Degree: LL. B. Ex- 
perience: Mr. Bronz had ten years Federal 
Government experience in various legal po- 
sitions prior to his appointment as an at- 
torney in the Treasury Department in Au- 
gust 1943, since which time he has served 
continuously in a responsible legal capacity. 
The major portion of his duties in the Treas- 
ury have related to financial problems in- 
volving liberated areas formerly under the 
control of the Axis, especially those in Eu- 
rope. Mr. Brown was in charge of Treasury 
legal activities in connection with the for- 
mulation and administration of numerous 
fiscal programs and controls established by 
the Army in occupied territory (North 
Africa, Italy, France, Germany) including 


Department of 


monetary and banking reform, military cur- 
rency problems, Army exchange problems, 


supplies, etc. Aside from a special assign- 
ment to Siam in March 1946 in connection 
with the establishment of a Siamese ex- 
change rate, the only international confer- 
ences attended by Mr. Bronz have been as a 
result of his participation in the above- 
named committee. They are as follows: 
First session of the Preparatory Committee 
of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment, London, October-Novem- 
ber 1946; second session of the Preparatory 
Committee of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment, Geneva, May- 
August 1947; the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment, Habana, Cuba, 
November 1947 to present time, where Mr. 
Bronz is a technical adviser on the United 
States delegation. 

Morris Fields, Treasury Department. (See 
Executive Committee on Economic Foreign 
Policy.) 

Oscar Zaglits, Department of Agriculture. 
Position: Agricultural Economist, P-6. Age: 
50. Degrees: Doctor-rerum  politicarum, 
Ph. D. (University of Vienna). Experience: 
1922 to 1924, Executive Secretary and Bank 
Examiner, Federal Bank Commission of the 
Austrian Republic, Vienna, Austria. 1924 to 
1939, Executive Director and Assistant to the 
Executive Director, State Mortgage Corpora- 
tion for Lower Austria. 1939 to 1940, con- 
sulting work in the field of agricultural credit 
for British Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 1940 to 1943, Agricultural Econ- 
omist for Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. (Research on 
problems of international finance as related 
to agriculture, foreign and international 
credit, war financing and inflation control 
and post-war financial reconstruction.) 1948 
to present, in charge of Finance and Trade 
Policy Section, Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, Department of Agriculture. 
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Henry Chalmers, Department of Commerce. 
Position: Consultant on Commercial Policy, 
OIT, P-7. Age: 55. Degrees: A. B. and A. M., 
Cornell; Ph. D., Brookings Institute. Experi- 
ence: Formerly Chief of Division of Foreign 
Tariffs, BFDC; since 1941, Consultant on 
Commercial Policy; participant in various 
jnternational economic conferences, includ- 
ing: International Customs Conference, 1923, 
as representative of Department of Com- 
merce; World Economic Conference, Geneva, 
1927, as adviser on commercial policy to Nor- 
man Davis; International Economic and Fi- 
nancial Conference, London, 1933, as adviser 
on commercial policy to Secretary Hull. 

Lynn R. Edminster, United States Tariff 
Commission. (See Executive Committee on 
Economic Foreign Policy.) 


(c) Working group on domestic controls 
needed to implement the ERP 

Chairman: Donald D. Kennedy, Depart- 
ment of State. Position: Chief, Interna- 
tional Resources Division. Age: 47. Degrees: 
B.S., M. A., Ph. D. (Economics). Experience: 
Instructor in Economics from 1924 to 1942. 
Price Executive, OPA, 1942 to 1944. Assistant 
general manager of steel company, 1 year. 
Chief of Commodities Division and of Inter- 
national Resources Division, May 1945 to 
date. United States representative, second 
meeting, Rubber Study Group, London, 1945; 
technical adviser, United States delegation, 
International Whaling Conference, London, 
1945; chairman, United States -delegation, 
conference on tin, London, 1946; adviser, 
United States delegation, first meeting of 
Preparatory Committee, International Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment, London, 
1946; United States delegate, third meeting, 
International Rubber Study Group, The 
Hague, 1946; chairman, United States delega- 
tion, International Wool Talks, London, 
1946. 

Members: Charles P. O’Donnell, Depart- 
ment of State. Position: Divisional Assist- 
ant, P-5, Division of Commercial Policy. 
Age: 43. Degrees: A.B.,M.A., Ph.D. Experi- 
ence: Professor and head of politics depart- 
ment, De Paul University, 1927 to 1942. In- 
dustrial analyst, War Production Board, 1942 
to 1944. Appointed divisional assistant, Divi- 
sion of Commercial Policy, Department of 
State, April 1944. 

John §S. Richards, Treastry Department. 
Position: Director of Foreign Funds Control, 
CAF-15. Age: 36. Degrees: B. A., M. A. (eco- 
nomics). Experience: Has been with For- 
eign Funds Control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment since December 1941. Has held in- 
creasingly responsible positions with this 
agency and became Director in August 1946. 
Represented the Treasury Department at the 
34th annual conference of the National For- 
eign Trade Council at St. Louis in October 
1947. Prior to joining Foreign Funds Con- 
trol was employed for 6 years in various 
phases of the New England shoe industry. 

Frank R. Garfield, Federal Reserve Board. 
Position: Chief, Domestic Business Section. 
Age: 46. Degree: B. A. Experience: Assist- 
ant professor of economics, University of 
North Carolina about 3 years. Board of Gov- 
ernors Of the Federal Reserve System since 
June 17, 1929. 

Charles W. Bucy, Department of Agri- 
culture. Position: Attorney, P-8. Age: 45. 
Degrees: Certificate, Georgetown University, 
School of Foreign Service (economics), LL. B., 
Fordham University. Experience: Continu- 
ously employed in the Department of Agri- 
culture, Office of the Solicitor, holding va- 
rious attorney positions since 1935; 1946 to 
present in P-8 attorney position as associate 
solicitor in charge of marketing regulatory 
laws and transportation, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. 

Paul T. Homan, Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. Position: Economist, P-8. Age: 54. 
Degrees: A. B. (Willamette University and 
Oxford University); Ph. D. (Brookings). Ex- 
perience: Professor of Economics, Cornell 
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University, 1927 to 1947. Research staff, 
Brookings Institution, 1933-35, 1937-38; eco- 
nomic adviser to War Production Board, 
1941 to 1944; economic adviser to UNRRA, 
1944 to 1945; economic adviser to War As- 
sets Administration, 1945 to 1946; chairman, 
CEA staff committee for drafting report on 
“The Impact of Foreign Aid on the Domestic 
Economy”; author or co-author: Contempo- 
rary Economic Theory, 1928; the National Re- 
covery Administration, 1935; the Sugar 
Economy of Puerto Rico, 1937; Government 
and Economic Life, 1939. 

Walton Seymour, Department of the In- 
terior. Position: Director, Program Staff, 
CAF-15. Age: 38. Degree: B. A. (University 
of Wisconsin). Experience: Junior statis- 
tician, North American Co., 1929 to 1934. 
Tennessee Valley Authority; assistant stat- 
istician, 1934 to 1936; associate rate engi- 
neer, 1936 to 1938; chief of the Rate Division, 
1938 to 1941; director, Power utilization, 1941 
to 1947. Department of the Interior: Di- 
rector, Program Staff (also designated Di- 
rector, Division of Power), 1947 to present. 

M. Joseph Meehan, Department of Com- 
merce Position: Acting Director, P-8. 
Age: 46. Degrees: B. S., Georgetown Univer- 
sity, 1927; Harvard University Littauer Cer- 
tificate, 1938. Experience: Mr. Meehan’s con- 
nection with the work had to do with the im- 
pact upon the domestic economy of our in- 
ternational transactions. This is within 
the field of operations of the O. B. E. which is 
responsible for the review and analysis of 
the domestic economy, including the prepa- 
ration of the national-income accounts and 
the international balance-of-payments po- 
sition of the United States. 

(d) Working group on strategic materials 

Chairman: William T. Phillips, Depart- 
ment of State. (See Staff group for correla- 
tion committee.) 

Members: Karl L. Anderson, Department 
of State. (See Committee on Agricultural 

fachinery.) 


James Boyd, Department of the Interior. 
(See Advisory Steering Committee.) 


Carl Rolle, Army and Navy Munitions 
Board. Position: Industrial engineer, P-7. 
Age: 37. Degrees: B. S., M.S. Experience: 
1933 to 1936, marine mechanical engineer at 
United Fruit Company, New York, New York. 
1936 to 1942, development and service engi- 
neer (Met. and Mech.). Work involved de- 
velopment of new applications for nickel 
alloys in fields of engineering and military 
equipment and consumers durable goods. 
Involved consideration of design problems 
and practical manufacturing problems. 
Was design consultant to users of metals. 
Work required knowledge of machine and 
equipment design fundamentals, metal-fab- 
ricating processes, qualities, and properties 
of metals. Completed Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Course at Pennsylvania State College in 
1932. Called to active duty March 1942 with 
rank of captain. (later rank of lieutenant 
colonel) and ordered to office of Under Sec- 
retary of War for duty with Army and Navy 
Munitions Board. Reassigned to Resources 
Division, HQ SOS (subsequently known as 
Production Division, HQ ASF). Work re- 
quired broad knowledge of all metals and 
minerals, world sources, productive capacity 
of each source, current status of production, 
military and industrial uses, possibilities of 
substitution, methods of production and 
processing. Was liaison between tech. serv- 
ices and other agencies concerned with war 
production. Was Army member of Strategic 
Materials Comm. of ANMB and coordinated 
staff work to lay foundation for postwar ac- 
tivity with respect to materials; particularly 
physical stock-piling. Complete studies were 
made of needs of country for stock piles of 
strategic materials. October 1945, reassigned 
to ANMB, anc then detailed as Army Chief 
of Materials Division of ANMB. 
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Thomas D. O'Keefe, Department of Com- 
merce. Position: Director, Commodities Di- 
vision, P-8. Age: 46.. Degrees: B. F.S., M.A., 
completed practically all requirements for 
Ph. D. in economics and international trade. 
Experience: About 25 years’ experience in 
commodities and industries on a global basis, 

Morris Fields, Treasury Department. (See 
Executive Committee on Economic Foreign 
Policy.) 

W. G. Finn, Department of Agriculture. 
(See Committee on Fertilizer.) 


(e) Working group on manpower report 


Chairman: Faith Williams, Department of 
Labor. (See Executive Committee on Eco- 
nomic Foreign Policy.) 

Members: Wilbur Cohen, Federal Security 
Agency. Position: Assistant Director, Bu- 
reau of Research and Statistics (P-7). Age: 
34. Degree: Ph. D., 1934. Experience: 
1934-35, research assistant to the Executive 
Director of the President's Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security, which drew the original So- 
cial Security Act; 1938, studied operation of 
European social security systems for Social 
Science Research Council; 1942, technical ad- 
viser to the U. S. Delegation to the First 
Inter-American Conference on Social Secu- 
rity, at Santiago, Chile; 1945, technical ad- 
viser to the U. S. Delegation to the second 
meeting of the Inter-American Committee on 
Social Security, Mexico City; 1946, adviser to 
the U. S. Delegation to the International 
Labor Conference on Maritime Problems, 
Seattle, Wash.; 1947, U. S. delegate to the 
Second Inter-American Conference on So- 
cial Security, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Federal 
Security Agency representative on the Sub- 
committee on Labor of the International So- 
cial Policy Committee; 1947, Director of Re- 
search, President’s Advisory Commission on 
Universal Training; member of welfare pol- 
icy committee of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association. Published reports and ar- 
ticles: “Unemployment Insurance and Agri- 
cultural Labor in Great Britain,” “The First 
Two Years of Social Insurance in Mexico,” 
“Foreign Experience in Social Insurance Con- 
tributions for Agricultural and Domestic 
Workers,” and “Social Security in Chile.” 

Irwin M. Tobin, Department of State. Po- 
sition: Chief, British Commonwealth Sec- 
tion, Division of Labor, Social and Health 
Affairs (P-5). Age: 34. Degrees: B. &., 
M. A., M. A. L. D., Ph. D. Experience: 1935, 
Director, World Affairs Council of Rhode 
Island; 1942, instructor, Rhode Island Col- 
lege of Education; 1942-44, assistant profes- 
sor, Rhode Island State College; 1944, field 
representative, Office of War Information; 
1944-45, intelligence officer, Office of Strategic 
Services; 1945, appointed Economic Analyst 
in Department of State. 

George L. Warren, Department of State. 
Position: Adviser on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons (P-8). Age: 57. Degrees: A. B. 
Experience: 1919-28, Director of Personnel, 
Traffic and Purchasing for manufacturing 
company; 1928-38, Director, International 
Migration Service; U. S. Government expert, 
League of Nations Temporary Committee on 
Assistance to Indigent Aliens, Geneva; 1938, 
Assistant to American representative, Con- 
ference on Refugees, Evian, France; 1939, In- 
ternational Labor Organization Expert, Con- 
ference of American States. Member of In- 
ternational Labor Organization. Habana; 
1938-44, President’s Advisory Committee on 
Political Refugees; 1943, technicai adviser to 
U. S. delegate, Meeting of Representatives of 
U. S. and British Governments to Consider 
the Refugee Problem, Bermuda; 1944 ap- 
pointed consultant in Department of State; 
adviser on refugees and displaced persons and 
liaison officer with War Refugee Board; alter- 
nate on committees, U. S. Delegation, Second 
Session of the Council, UNRRA, Montreal; 
1945, adviser, U. S. Delegation, Third Session 
of the Council, UNRRA, London; 1946, U. S. 
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Representative, Committee on Finances of 
the International Refugee Organization, 
U. N. Economic and Social Council, London; 
adviser to U. S. Member, Fourth Session of 
the Council, UNRRA, Atlantic City; also at 
Fifth Session, Geneva. 

Val Lorwin, Department of State. (See 
Functional and Commodity Committees— 
Manpower.) 

Collis Stocking, Department of Labor. Po- 
sition: Assistant Executive Director for Pro- 
gram Development (P-8). Age: 47. De- 
grees: A. B., M. A., Ph. D. Experience: Five 
and one-half years U. 8. Employment Serv- 
ice; Assistant Executive Director; Chief, Re- 
ports and Analysis Service; Chief Employ- 
ment Specialist. Six years Social Security 
Board; Assistant Director, Employment Se- 
curity; Chief, Research and Statistics Divi- 
sion; 9 years university professor, economics, 

Jean Flexner, Department of Labor. (See 
Functional and Commodity Committees— 
Manpower.) 

Duncan Wall, Department of Agriculture. 
Position: Information Specialist (P-6). Age: 
45. Degree: B. of Journalism. Experience: 
1934-37, Extension Editor at Oklahoma A, 
and M. College; 1937-88, Regional Informa- 
tion Representative, Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency. 1938-41, Chief, Regional Contact 
Section, Division of Information, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration; 1941-44, 
Assistant Director of Information, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; (Aug. 1945 to Nov. 1945, 
Economic Consultant, Department of Inte- 
rior, to do research work and prepare a re- 
port on agricultural land resources of U. S. 
and their use); 1944-45, Principal Editor for 
Farm Reports, Inc., Washington, D. C.; 1945 
to present, Head, Division of Foreign Infor- 
mation and Statistics, Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


3. National Advisory Council: Staff Committee 


Director for ERP: Frank Southard, Treas- 
ury Department. (See Advisory Steering 
Committee on European Recovery Program.) 

Secretary for ERP: Andrew M. Kamarck, 
Treasury Department. Position: Chief, Na- 
tional Advisory Council Secretariat (P-8). 
Age: 33. Degrees: B. S. in Economics, Har- 
vard. M. A. in Political Economy and Gov- 
ernment, Harvard. Experience: July 1939- 
April 1, 1940, International Section, Board 
of Governors, Federal Reserve System (No- 
vember 1, 1939—April 1, 1940, on loan to U. 8S. 
Treasury). April 1, 1940-July 9, 1942, U.S. . 
Treasury, International financial work. July 
9, 1942—-December 26, 1944, U.S. Army. (As- 
signed to Allied Control Commission, Italy, 
as adviser to Bank of Italy, and to Institute 
for Industrial Reconstruction; also economic 
adviser to vice-president of Allied Control 
Commission, in charge of economic matters 
in Italy.) December 26, 1944-February 14, 
1945, in U. 8, Treasury, Washington, D. C., 
international financial work. February 14, 
1945-December 1945, Chief of Financial In- 
telligence, and deputy to Joseph M. Dodge, 
U. S. Representative on Finance Directorate, 
Allied Control Council, Germany. December 
1945 to date, U. S. Treasury, international 
financial work. Attendance at international 
conferences: U. S. Treasury adviser to U. 8. 
Treasury Representative, Economic and Social 
Council, U. N., June 1946; U. S. Adviser at 
Boards of Governors of International Mone- 
tary Fund and International Bank, Septem- 
ber 1946. : 

Chairman for Staff Committee: John W. 
Gunter, Treasury Department. (See Ad- 
visory Steering Committee on European Re- 
covery Program.) 

Secretary: Allen J. Fisher, Treasury De- 
partment. Position: Assistant Chief, Na- 
tional Advisory Council Secretariat, (P-7). 
Age: 41. Degrees: B. S., L. H. M,, Ph. D.; 
majored in Economics. Experience: Doctor of 
Philosophy in International Finance—1936, 
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(Dissertation title, “The Sterling Area”; a 
study of the international aspects of British 
monetary policy). Thirteen years of teach- 
ing experience in business administration, 
including economics, finance and interna- 
tional finance, at accredited universities. 
Financial consultant for the Commodity Ex- 
change Administration, Department of Ag- 
riculture, 1937-1939. Professional research in 
the Division of Agricultural Finance, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; also, in Office of the 
Chief Accountant, Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Work on international finan- 
cial problem in the Treasury Department 
since September 1942. Research projects have 
included detailed analysis of the internal 
monetary financial conditions, banking sys- 
terms, balance of payments positions and in- 
ternational financial relations of various 
countries. Country studies for use of Mili- 
tary Government have also been prepared. 
February 1945 to January 1947, Finance Spe- 
cialist with Military Government, Germany, 
with assimilated rank of lieutenant colonel. 
Initially a member of the Foreign Exchange 
and Blocking Control Branch of the Finance 
Division; subsequently Chief of the Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Division of Investiga- 
tions of Cartels and External Assets. Assign- 
ments overseas covered England, Germany, 
France, Austria, Belgium and Czechoslovakia. 
Participation in intergovernmental negotia- 
tions in the U.S. with the British on various 
matters pertaining to external assets in Eu- 
ropean neutral countries, and with the Brit- 
ish and Canadians on inter-custodial prob- 
lems relating to blocked assets. Overseas 
experience included negotiations in London 
with representatives of the British Govern- 
ment on matters pertaining to German ex- 
ternal assets which were cloaked or other- 
wise secreted in neutral countries, as well 
as negotiations with representatives of the 
French and Belgian Governments and repre- 


sentatives of the Military Governments of 
Germany and Austria in the same general 
field. 

Assistant Secretary: Harold H. Rosen, 


Treasury Department. Position: Economist 
(P-5). Age: 38. Degrees: B. S., M. A., in 
Economics. Experience: August 1938—April 
1939, Financial Statisticlan, National Con- 
ference Board; May 1939-December 1941, 
economist, Brookings Institution; January 
1942-July 1942, Economic Analyst, Board of 
Economic Warfare; July 1942-December 1943, 
Economist, War Production Board; December 
1948—October 1945, Soldier, U. S. Army; No- 
vember 1945-July 1947, Economist, Civilian 
Production Administration; October 1947 to 
date, economist, National Advisory Council, 
Staff Committee. 

Members: Norman Ness, Department of 
State. Position: Director, Office of Financial 
and Development Policy (P-8). Age: 44. 
Degrees: B. A., M. A., Ph. D. Experience: 
Instructor in economics, University of Ne- 
vada, 1927-28; instructor, assistant professor 
and associate professor, Pomona College, 
1928-42; research economist, National Plan- 
ning Association, February-September 1942; 
economist in Costa Rica, 1942-43; Assistant 
Director ‘of Division, Treasury Department, 
1943-46; technical adviser, First Inter-Amer- 
ican Demagraphic Congress, Mexico City, 
1943; United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference, Bretton Woods, N. H., 1944; to 
U. S. Delegate, Inter-American Conference 
on Problems of War and Peace, Mexico City, 
1945; United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization, San Francisco, 1945; 
Chief Economist, Export-Import Bank, 1946; 
appointed to Department of State, August 
1946; Delegate of the U. 8. to the First Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Inter-American Sta- 
tistical Institute, Washington, D. C., 1947. 

Clarence Blau, Department of Commerce. 
Position: Acting financial policy adviser 
(P-8). Age: 40. Degrees: A. B., Columbia 
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College, 1926; LL. B., Harvard Law School, 
1931; London School Econ., 1927-28. Ex- 
perience: Law clerk and attorney with Bank 
of U. S. in liquidation (including foreign 
business) 1931-34; attorney with various 
agencies of U. S. Government, 1934-43; at- 
torney with OEW-FEA-OIT, handling for- 
eign procurement, lend-lease, and UNRRA 
aspects of foreign food program; acting 
financial policy adviser, July 1946; on mis- 
sions to Bahama Islands and Jamaica for 
Department of Agriculture, 1943, to nego- 
tiate agreements for the entry of foreign 
agricultural laborers to Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Guatemala, and Mex- 
ico, 1945, on food-procurement program; on 
staff of U. S. delegation to first board of 
governors meeting of IMF and IBRD, 1946; 
alternate adviser on U. S. delegation to FAO 
Interim Commission, 1946. 

J. Burke Knapp, Board of Governors, Fed- 
eral Reserve System (see Advisory Steering 
Committee on European Recovery Program). 

Hawthorne Arey, Export-Import Bank (see 
Legislative Drafting Committee). 

Walter C. Louchheim, Jr., Securities and 
Exchapge Commission. Position: Adviser 
on Foreign Investment (P-8). Age: 48. 
Degree: A. B., Harvard College, 1921. Ex- 
perience: 1921-31, active partner of New 
York investment banking firm and member 
of New York Stock Exchange; , 1932-34, trav- 
eled in Europe, studied and wrote upon 
world economic and financial conditions; 
1934 to date, member of staff of Securities 
and Exchange Commission, formerly Assist- 
ant Director of Trading and Exchange Divi- 
sion, now adviser on foreign investment, to 
advise the Commission and act as its rep- 
resentative to other executive departments 
and agencies in the field of international 
finance; 1943-44, member of interdepart- 
mental technical committee on the Inter- 
national Bank and Monetary Fund; 1944, 
adviser to U. S. delegation, Bretton Woods 
Conference; 1945, adviser to U. S. delegation, 
inaugural meeting of World Bank and Fund, 
Wardman Park Hotei, Washington, D. C.; 
1946-48, member of NAC staff committee and 
working groups; chairman of Subcommittee 
of NAC Technical Committee in charge of 
preparation of markets for World Bank 
bonds. Recently specifically engaged in pre- 
paring estimates and analysis of U. S. in- 
vestments held by countries participating 
in the European recovery program. 

Liaison: Jerome J. Stenger, Department 
of State. Position: Assistant Chief in Charge 
of Liaison Branch, Division of Investment 
and Economic Development (P-7). Age: 53. 
Experience: U. S. Army, overseas service, 
First Lieutenant, 1917-19; assistant manager 
of U. S. company in Paris, 1920-31; clerk in 
district accounting and disbursing Office, 
Paris, 1934-40; in American Embassy at Paris, 
1940-41; in American Consulate General at 
Paris, June-September, 1941; detailed to Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti, Sept-Oct. 1941; appl. divi- 
sional assistant in Dept. of State, 1941-42; 
assistant adviser on other American Repub- 
lics, 1943; Assistant Chief, American Repub- 
lics Requirements Division, 1944; special 
assistant on Projects and Programs, Division 
of Foreign Economic Development, 1945; 
economist, 1946; special assistant (Export- 
Import Bank), 1946. 

Alternates: Hubert F. Havlik, Department 
of State. Position: Chief, Division of In- 
vestment and Economic Development (P-8). 
Age: 438. Degrees: B. S., M. B. A., Ph. D. 
Experience: Clerk and accountant for chem- 
ical company, 1921-23; research assistant, Ine 
stitute for Research in Land and Public Util- 
ity Economics, 1926-28; instructor in eco- 
nomics, Northwestern University, 1927-30; 
fellow and instructor in government and 
economics, Columbia University, 1930-42; 
Chief of Puel and Power Section, Chief of 
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Program Branch, and Executive Secretary of 
Committee, War Production Board, 1942-44; 
Chief of Lend Lease Division, and Deputy 
Assistant Administrator, Foreign Economic 
Administrator, 1944-45; secretary, U. S.-U. K. 
negotiations on lend-lease and mutual aid, 
Washington, 1944; transferred to Department 
of State as Deputy Administrator Assistant, 
Office of Foreign Liquidation, 1945; Chief, 
Division of Lend-Lease and Surplus War 
Property Affairs, 1946; principal sec. of U. S. 
Lend-Lease Com. and chm. on specific lend- 
lease, surplus, and claims agreements, U. S.- 
U. K. economic negotiations, Washington, 
1945-46; adviser and exec. sec., lend-lease 
settlement negotiations with India, France, 
Australia, Belgium, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, Washington, 1946; chmn., U.S. Patent 
Interchange Comm., 1946-; Acting Chief, 
Div. of Investment and Econ. Development, 
1946; technical adviser on U. S. delegation 
to United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment, Habana, Cuba, 1947. 

Hale T. Shenofield, Department of State. 
Position: Acting Assistant Chief for Lend- 
Lease and Surplus Property Branch, P-7, 
Division of Economic Property Policy. Age: 
45. Degrees: A. B. M. A. Experience: 
Instr. in govt. U. of Toledo, 1928-29; sec., 
Commn, of Publicity and Efficiency, Toledo, 
1929-33; dir. of financing and purchasing in 
co. govt., 1933-34; co. auditor, 1934-39; field 
representative, Brookings Inst., 1940-41; exec. 
sec., Joint War Production Comm., 1941-43; 
asst. treas. for econ. research org., 1943-44; 
dir. of div., Pa. Economy League, 1944~45; 
appt. asst. chief, Div. of Lend-Lease and 
Surplus War Property Affairs, Dept. of State, 
Oct. 19465. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the next 
point I want to raise is a point in regard 
to the British loan. It seems to me that 
throughout the: debate we have seem- 
ingly redebated and rehashed the Brit- 
ish loan, and the impression has been 
left by some that if they had those days 
to live over they would not be in favor 
of the British loan. I want to say as 
one Member of the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I would today cast the same 
vote that I cast on the British loan, 
which was a vote for the loan. I am not 
as pessimistic about what has been 
gained and accomplished by the British 
loan as certain other people in the Sen- 
ate seem to be. I want to refer to a 
speech made on August 7, 1947, the only 
material I was able to get quickly on 
the expenditure by Britain under the 
British loan. It is the speech by Hugh 
Dalton in the House of Commons, in 
which he reported upon the expenditure 
of the loan upon the basis of percentages 
that went to this item or to that item. 
I find that according to that statement 
27 percent was spent on raw materials 
and petroleum, 25 percent went for food, 
that is to say, fruit, apples, oranges, 
lemons, raisins, and so forth; 14 percent 
went for machinery, including lathes, 
presses, grinders, looms, and so forth: 
12 percent went for tobacco; 11 percent 
was spent for food for Germany, sent 
there by Great Britain; 7 percent was 
spent on ships; and 4 percent on films. 

Here again we may say, using our 
hindsight, “Well, we would not have 
made just those expenditures if we had 
been running the British Government.” 
But I think, Mr. President, that when 
you take the total record in England 
since we made the loan, and the use to 
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which the loan has been put, it has been 
a rather efficient expenditure of the loan 
in the best interests of the British econ- 
omy. The loan has helped England in 
her struggle to rehabilitate herself. 

When you take into account, Mr. Pres- 
ident, also the depreciation in the value 
of the American dollar since the loan was 
made, I think you begin to understand 
why the loan did not last for the entire 
period we thought it was going to last, 
when we first made it. 

I have been impressed as I have lis- 
tened to the anti-British sentiments 
which have been expressed time and time 
again throughout this debate that part 
of the opposition to the Marshall plan 
grows out of the fact that some Members 
of the Senate do not like the socialistic 
Policies of the British Labor Govern- 
ment. I do not like them either. But I 
do not propose to play right into Russia’s 
hands and give any truth to her propa- 
ganda that we are trying to dictate the 
type of government and the type of econ- 
omy that shall exist in England and Eu- 
rope. I do not propose to aid and abet 
Russia in her propaganda attacks on 
America by laying down as conditions 
precedent to the adoption of the Mar- 
shell plan the principles of dollar im- 
perialism which I think are inherent in 
the attacks which I have heard made 
during the course of this debate on the 
economic policies of Great Britain. 

I certainly have no intention of giving 
any support to that plank of the economic 
platform of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, which plank has been 
accepted by some Presidential aspirants 
in this country to the effect that we 
should not grant any funds under the 
Marshall plan to any nation which pro- 
poses to use any of those funds in con- 
nection with the nationalization or so- 
cial‘Zation of any of her industries. I 
was shocked with the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers coming forward 
with such an advocacy of dollar im- 
perialism and I was doubly shocked when 
some Presidential aspirants endorsed 
that principle. ; 

We will completely fail in proving 
the superiority of our free-enterprise 
system to any system of socialism if we 
attempt to buy its acceptance on the 
part of the people of England and of 
other countries of Europe by laying down 
the requirement that no funds under 
the Marshall plan can be used by any 
country that seeks to socialize any of its 
industries. Every high-school student 
in this country knows that there are 
great differences between economic con- 
ditions in England and Europe and those 
that exist in America. Every high- 
school student knows that various de- 
grees or socialism have existed for many 
years in Europe, particularly in Scandi- 
navian countries, including Denmark. 
Every high-school student knows that 
the countries of Europe which are not 
blessed with an abundance of natural 
resources and which are unable even to 
raise enough food to sustain their peo- 
ple, who are constantly faced with an 
economy of scarcity insofar as the neces- 
sities of life are concerned, have for 
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decades adopted government regulations 
and controls over parts of their economy 
which we recognize to be socialistic in 
contrast with our free-enterprise system. 

There is absolutely no chance no mat- 
ter how many American dollars we make 
available to those countries to change 
their economic mores insofar as their ac- 
ceptance of various degrees of socialism 
are concerned. Europe for many years 
past has been, and I am convinced al- 
ways will be, inclined toward socialism, 
as contrasted with the free-enterprise 
economy in America. However, what 
many Senators in the course of this de- 
bate have overlooked is that in England, 
in the Scandinavian countries, in the 
Lowlands, and in France individual lib- 
erty, personal freedom, civil rights, and 
the sacred value of human life are still 
preserved. Freedom from police-state 
methods, the preservation of the same 
personal liberties which we enjoy under 
our American Bill of Rights, prevails in 
those countries to which the Marshall 
plan will be applied. It is over the pres- 
ervation of individual liberties, personal 
freedoms, and human rights that the 
fight for freedom in the world today is all 
about. 

The fight is not over whether or not 
England should be allowed to have a na- 
tionalized transportation system, or Swe- 
den a compulsory health-insurance plan, 
or Denmark a social-security system, or 
France a public-housing program. It is 
not over whether or not the countries of 
western Europe shall be allowed a con- 
siderable amount of socialism. I say the 
fight for freedom and the right to live as 
free men and women in those countries 
has no relationship whatsoever to their 
self-imposed socialistic practices in re- 
spect to their economic systems. Rather, 
what the fight is about is over the ques- 
tion of the right of the peoples of Eng- 
land and western Europe to have pre- 
served for them the freedom of self- 
determination. 

I say most solemnly that we would be 
as guilty as Russia if we tried to impose 
upon the peoples of England and western 
Europe our system of capitalism. Russia 
is seeking to bribe the peoples of those 
nations into submission to the theories 
of communism on the promise that their 
material well-being will be best served 
by communism. If we should seek now 
to bribe the peoples of England and 
western Europe with American dollars, 
through the Marshall plan, to accept the 
American version of capitalism we would 
be as guilty of materialism as Soviet 
Russia. 

I am at a complete loss to understand 
how Senators can so completely miss the 
vital point as to what the fight for free- 
dom in the world today is all about. It 
has been missed so completely by those 
Members of the Senate who want to lay 
down as a condition precedent to receiv- 
ing any aid under the plan the require- 
ment that no nation can use any funds 
under the Marshall plan in connection 
with nationalizing or socializing any in- 
dustry within a given nation. I say such 
a proposed requirement is a condition of 
dollar imperialism. I say such a condi- 
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tion is a reflection upon the good faith 
and idealism and the belief of the great 
majority of the American people in that 
principle of democracy which stands for 
the self-determination of peoples. 

There is another point I want to make 
in passing, and it is one which refers to 
the argument which has been made so 
many times in the course of this debate 
that we cannot afford the total cost of 
seventeen or twenty billions of dollars 
which undoubtedly will be involved in 
the ultimate cost of the Marshall plan. 
I think we can afford it. I know that we 
can afford it, because I know we cannot 
afford to permit Europe to remain in a 
permanently collapsed condition for 
many years to come. We cannot afford 
to permit England to go down economi- 
cally. We cannot afford in the interest 
of peace to withdraw from Europe. We 
cannot afford to permit ourselves to be 
encircled by communism. We cannot 
afford to let the pages of history record 
that in 1948 the American people walked 
out on their moral obligations to Europe 
and substituted selfish materialism for 
the spiritual values of democracy. We 
cannot afford to write such a page in 
history, because it would win for us the 
disrespect of generations upon genera- 
tions yet to play their part in human his- 
tory. We cannot afford to walk out on 
democracy itself. 

Furthermore, let me point out that 
those in the Senate who are emphasizing 
so much the cost of the Marshall plan in 
dollars to the American people are over- 
looking that the cost of seventeen to 
twenty billion dollars is a small part of 
what it would have cost to carry on 
World War II for just six more months. 
In fact, Iam informed that shortly after 
VJ-day we canceled. $63,000,000,000 of 
war contracts which had been entered 
into to produce the materials of war 
destruction, had the war lasted 6 months 
longer. 

If it had lasted 12 months longer it 
would not have cost twice $63,000,000,- 
000, but I am informed that the cost 
would have been at least three times that 
much, or about $190,000,000,000. If it 
had lasted 24 months longer it would 
not have cost twice $190,000,000,000 but 
from three to four times that much. 

Would our economy have survived an- 
other 2 years of the war? I think so. 
There is no doubt about the fact that 
we would not be enjoying the standard 
of living that we enjoy today had it lasted 
two more years. There is no doubt about 
the fact that if the additional costs of 
two more years of war had been im- 
posed upon us we would be living under 
controls today almost as strict as those 
that prevail in Great Britain. I fear 
that if the war had lasted 2 years longer 
and had cost us from five hundred to 
seven hundred billion dollars additional 
that it might have cost us, we probably 
today would be exercising such strict 
Government regulations over certain 
segments of our economy that it would 
be necessary to pin the label of social- 
ism on those regulations. 

However, we were spared the devastat- 
ing destruction which the people of west- 
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ern Europe suffered, including the people 
of England. Now we are asked to con- 
tribute over a 4-year period what will 
probably total about $20,000,000,000 
needed in reconstruction and economic 
rehabilitation for peace. What do we 
hear? Some voices crying out—we can- 
not afford it. It will wreck our economy. 
It is not fair to the American taxpayers. 
I dissent. I refuse to accept that isola- 
tionist point of view. I refuse to res- 
urrect the arguments made in the Senate 
during the 1920's when we, as a Nation, 
failed to live up to the obligations of 
making the sacrifices necessary to win 
the peace following the First World War. 
We were not alone in that failure. Eng- 
land and France also failed in helping 
to win that peace—not by refusing to 
go along with, the League of Nations, 
which was our principal failure. Rather 
the crime against the peace which Eng- 
land and France committed following the 
First World War was in helping Ger- 
many rebuild her war machine which 
led to Hitler totalitarianism. I do not 
want to see my country repeat the mis- 
takes that we made in the Senate of 
the United States during the 1920’s. I 
think the defeat of the Marshall plan 
would be part and parcel of repeating 
some of those mistakes. I am supporting 
the plan because I think it is an essen- 
tial part of the total program necessary 
to win the peace. 

Now let me say a word about our Greek 
policy. All through the debate there 
have been a great many critical state- 
ments made about the policy we are fol- 
If the Grecian issue 


lowing in Greece. 
were before us again today, I am per- 
fectly willing to let the REcorD show that 
I would not run out on the vote I ¢ast at 
the time the Greek crisis was first pre- 


sented to us. I would cast the same vote 
today. I think the action that we took 
in the Grecian matter served as a clear 
notice on Soviet Russia that we intended 
to defend the peace and enforce the 
peace from Soviet aggression. 

I want to close, Mr. President, on this 
matter before I make a few comments on 
the speech made by the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Taytor] the other day. I 
think we not only should pass the Mar- 
shall plan as reported to us by the unani- 
mous vote of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate but I think it very 
important that the Republican leader- 
ship of the House proceed in long ses- 
sions, day and night, to consider the plan 
and to pass it at an exceedingly early 
date. 

I think time is of the essence. That 
point has been made over and over again 
by the proponents of the plan in the 
Senate debate. 

I am greatly alarmed, Mr. President, 
by two things I read in the newspapers. 
I have had no official notice of the plans 
of the House of Representatives, but one 
disturbing thing is that apparently there 
is little chance of getting this Marshall 
plan through the House of Representa- 
tives before April 10, and probably not 
until after April 18. That latter date is 
the date of the Italian elections. 

As a Republican, Mr. President, I want 
to express my great disappointment at 
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any such course of action being contem- 
plated—if it be contemplated—in the 
House of Representatives by the Repub- 
lican leadership. I want to say as one 
Republican that I sincerely hope that, 
if that is the present intention of the 
Republican leadership of the House, it 
will reconsider the matter. I think it 
of utmost importance that the plan be 
passed in the House of Representatives 
within the next few days. I think it can 
be so passed if the leadership of the 
House will give it a clear right-of-way 
and subject it to full debate and to an 
early vote. 

The impression is being created in 
those parts of the country in which I 
have been speaking recently that the 
strategy is to push it through the Senate 
and then stallit in the House. I say sin- 
cerely to those responsible for the policies 
of the Republican Party in the House of 
Representatives that I can think of no 
greater mistake they could make, as far 
as gaging American public opinion is con- 
cerned, than to delay beyond the next 
few days the passage of the Marshall 
plan in the House of Representatives. 

Second, I think they will wake up to 
discover Nation-wide resentment for any 
delay caused by trying to attach to the 
plan arrangements for relief and aid in 
other parts of the globe. I refer specifi- 
cally to China. I think the Marshall 
plan and aid to China are separate and 
distinct subjects. I think the House of 
Representatives ought to go along with 
the Marshall plan on its merits and then 
be willing to take up a so-called Chinese 
plan on its merits separate from the 
Marshall plan. It is generally conceded 
that the main effect of combining with 
the Marshall plan a Chinese aid plan in 
the House of Representatives will be a 
costly delay, making it impossible to take 
action on the issue prior to the Italian 
elections on April 18. 

Do I think the Italian elections are of 
importance? Yes,Ido. Ithink they are 
of tremendous importance. I think they 
are of tremendous importance psycho- 
logically to all the countries in western 
Europe. I think they are of tremendous 
importance to America’s national self- 
interest. I think they are of tremendous 
importance to our national security. I 
think we have an opportunity, through 
the Marshall plan, to demonstrate to the 
people of Italy, ‘France, Great Britain, 
and to the other beneficiaries under the 
Marshall plan that we intend to carry 
through the cbjectives of winning the 
peace. In Italy the people know that 
we know the precarious condition in 
which they presently find themselves, 
with the elections taking place on April 
18. Weshould not be guilty of once more 
being too late. I know it is not appre- 
ciated particularly for a Member of the 


Senate, and particularly one of my liberal. 


brand of republicanism, to be giving 
gratuitous advice to the Republican 
leaders in the House of Representatives. 
But I am not only a Member of the 
Senate; I am also an American citizen. 
Speaking for a moment as an American 
citizen, I say to the Republican leader- 
ship of the House, “Give us a demonstra- 
tion now of your statesmanship and 
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proceed to handle this matter in day and 
night sessions so that it can be passed at 
the earliest possible time and as long as 
is humanly possible before the Italian 
elections.” 

I think it can be and should be done 
certainly not later than April 1. I 
think if the Members of the House unite 
in recognizing the importance of the 
measure to the welfare of the country 
it can be done within 10 days. The fight 
for freedom in Italy and western Europe 
is worth the effort that is called for from 
the House of Representatives. 

I want to close my remarks, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with a few comments on the speech 
made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TayLtor] which was made during my 
absence from the Senate. I did not 
have an opportunity to hear the speech 
and did not have an opportunity to vote 
on his proposal, but the Recorp shows 
that had I been present I would have 
voted against his proposal. 

I think the Senator from Idaho knows 
that I have a deep personal fondness for 
him. I think he knows that on a great 
many issues we see eye to eye, particularly 
on those issues in our domestic field which 
seek to improve the lot of the common 
men and women of America, the great 
mass of our average citizens, the worker, 
the farmer, the white-collar group, the 
people in the iow-income brackets, as well 
as see to it that the property rights and 
political rights of people in the so-called 
higher bracket are also adequately pro- 
tected under our system of government 
by law. Thus he and I have found our- 
Selves in agreerhent on labor legislation, 
social security legislation, veterans’ legis- 
lation, Givil-rights legislation, conserva- 
tion of natural resources, and great pieces 
of legislation which seek to advance the 
general welfare and which aim at pro- 
tecting the weak from the exploitation 
of the strong. My friend from Idaho 
knows, however, that two men could not 
possibly hold more diverse points of view 
and be so completely in disagreement as 
we are on issues of international policy. 
I want to make perfectly clear for the 
Recorp the fact that I give to the Senator 
from Idaho full and complete credit for 
being 100 percent sincere and intellec- 
tually honest in taking the position which 
he takes on international policy. I also 
want him to understand that as he would 
protect me in my right to my views, so I 
would protect him in his right always 
to express his views. He has a right to 
fight for acceptance of his views under 
the guaranties of our constitutional 
democracy—although if he were in Russia 
he would not have any such protection. 
His right to freedom of speech which he 
enjoys here would be lost to him in 
Russia. 

I do feel, Mr. President, that I can- 
not let the Senator’s speech stand in the 
RecorD without any word of opposition 
from me at all to the tenor of his speech. 
I think the vote on his amendment was 
a great rebuttal to his speech and, in a 
sense, an adequate answer. Nevertheless, 
I want to put into the REcorpD just a brief 
answer to the Senator from Idaho. I 
note what the Senator said on page 2387 
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of the RecorpD, second column, first para- 
graph: 

Mr. President, the word “Communist” re- 
minds me of something. I realize that by 
taking the position I am assuming, namely, 
that the Russians are not absolutely hope- 
less, that it is possible to get along with them, 
I am laying myself open to the charge of 
being a Communist—a Communist sympa- 
thizer, at least. The distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas made that very plain 
a moment ago when I asked him whether 
he would want to see the veto abolished if 
a majority of the members of the United 
Nations were Communists. He retorted that 
he was not as much of an expert on com- 
munism as I was. 

Mr. President, I dare say I may be subject 
to that, as I have stated, but I have made 
up my mind to that, and I warn all my col- 
leagues, that I am not going to take it lying 
down. If they want to accuse me of being 
a Communist sympathizer, if they want to 
call me “red,” and one thing and another, 
by insinuation or innuendo, Mr. President, 
I say, let them beware, because I shall come 
back in kind. 


I understand the Senator’s sentiments. 
I know what it is to have labels pinned 
on me which have no foundation in fact. 
I know the tactics back of political 
smears. I know, as the Senator points 
out, that one does have to fight back at 
appropriate times and in appropriate 
places when unfair political tactics are 
used against one. I do not intend, in de- 
bate with the Senator from Idaho or 
with anyone else, to indulge in the type 
of accusations or innuendoes or name 
calling which he stated in his speech he 
knew he would subject himself to as the 
result of the long speech he made in the 
Senate on Tuesday and Wednesday of 
this week. 

I would not call the Senator from 
Idaho a Communist if I believed he were 
a Communist, and I do not believe he is 
a Communist. I think I indulge in no 
impropriety, however, when I say that 
my reaction when I got through reading 
his speech was this. I asked myself this 
question: I wonder what argument and 
propaganda the Kremlin would have 
put in the speech made by the Senator 
from Idaho if it had been written in the 
Kremlin, that is not found in the speech? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Iam very happy to yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I merely wish to thank 
the Senator for not calling me a Com- 
munist. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to expound on 
the point. I wish to repeat, I sincerely 
and honestly do not think that the Sen- 
ator from Idaho is a Communist, and I 
want to say further that I have no ques- 
tion as to the patriotism of the Senator 
from Idaho. But I do wish to say, just 
as sincerely and honestly, that he has 
presented to the Senate a speech which 
follows from beginning to end what in 
my judgment is the present Communist 
line in America, to be found in all the 
Communist publications in America. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I pointed out in my 
speech the other day that any one who 
did not agree to this bipartisan coalition 
on foreign policy had to be following the 
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Communist Party line, because the Com- 
munists disagree with it. I happen to dif- 
fer with it, so therefore I am following 
the Communist Party line. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the only point I 
wish to make, Mr. President. We have 
to analyze the speech of the Senator from 
Idaho from the standpoint that it sets 
out with clarity, it seems to me, the posi- 
tion of Soviet Russia on the Marshallplan. 
It sets forth the Communist line without 
any variance. I wish to say, in conclud- 
ing this speech, that I think the Senator 
from Idaho has performed a great service 
in this debate by making clear the choice 
we have before us, namely, are we going 
to follow the Communist line in America, 
and submit to the aggressive policies of 
Russia as Russia proceeds to run rough- 
shod over the liberties of freemen the 
globe around, or are we going to say that 
we are ready to make.perfectly clear to 
Russia that through the Marshall plan 
we are willing to draw the issue. It can 
become a very serious issue, but I think 
the issue will be more serious if we per- 
mit Russia to continue, through her ag- 
gressive policies, to proceed to trample 
one group of free people after another 
under her heel. 

I do not have to dwell on the point by 
pointing out in detail that ever since the 
end of the war Russia has continued to 
have her way in every country which she 
has decided to take over and subject to 
Communist dictatorship. The list is 
taking on Hitler proportions: Poland, the 
Balkans, Yugoslavia, now Czechoslo- 
vakia, Finland in the balance, and many 
divisions of Russian troops presently 
mobilized in Yugoslavia and Russian 
zones of Europe with the Italian elections 
coming on April 18. It is not a pretty 
picture for peace. 

If one reads the speech of the Senator 
from Idaho, he will look in vain to find 
anything in it which is favorable to his 
own country, but there is cne praise after 
another for the foreign policy of Russia. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. He will not find that I 
have praised the foreign policy of Russia 
or anything Russia has done. I merely 
state the facts as I see them, in an at- 
tempt to show that the Russians have 
been justified in being afraid of us and, 
therefore, in pursuing an aggressive 
policy, as I pointed out in my speech the 
other day. When I was asked by the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] if I did not have some de- 
fense to make or something good to say 
about our foreign policy, or if I did not 
have something bad to say about Russia, 
I told him I would leave the business of 
telling people what the matter with 
Russia was to the prejudiced American 
press, and to about 90 other Senators— 
I raise the number now to 9l1—and let 
them tell the people what is the matter 
with Russia. That is what they have 
done, and that is why we are now on the 
verge of war with Russia, because of all 
this propaganda that has been dished 
out 


ut. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, all I care 
to say in reply to the Senator from Idaho 
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is that I have not any doubt that he has 
attempted in his speech to present the 
facts as he believes them to be, but my 
great startlement is over the fact that he 
thinks what he has presented are the 
facts in regard to both Russian and 
American foreign policy. He has only 
presented Russian propaganda and Rus- 
sian misrepresentations as facts. 

Mr, TAYLOR. Mr. President, I made 
those remarks on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and no Senator chose to argue with 
me. 

Mr. MORSE. As I explained to the 
Senator, I was not present when he made 
them. I answer him now and I deny the 
soundness of his alleged facts. I judge, 
as I read the Recorp, that the general 
feeling at the time he made his speech 
was that the vote itself would be an ade- 
quate rebuttal to the Senator from 
Idaho—which at that time I think it 
was. It spoke more eloquently than any 
words could. A vote of 74 to 3 against 
the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. President, I am about through. 
However, I could not let the speech of 
the Senator from Idaho stand in the 
Record without making the comments 
on it I have presented. I wish to say 
that I think the Senator from Idaho is 
correct about one thing; the situation 
in the world tonight is serfous, and it 
has been made serious because since the 
end of the war there has been no sub- 
stantial evidence presented by Russia of 
any willingness on her part to cooperate 
as a friendly ally in the interest of pro- 
tecting freedom the world around. 

Oh, what a bill of particulars one 
could draw if he desired to start draw- 
ing up a bill of particulars against Rus- 
sia. However, one has to call atten- 
tion to only one phenomena, and if the 
Senator from Idaho, I submit, were be- 
hind that phenomena—I refer to the 
iron curtain—if he were behind that iron 
curtain in Russia, he would not enjoy 
the great privileges and liberties I will 
fight to retain for him and others who 
share his views in this land so long as 
they conform to our system of govern- 
ment by law. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORSE. One more word and I 
will yield. 

I only want to say, Mr. President, that 
until Russia demonstrates a willingness 
to lift that iron curtain and proceed to 
permit the public gaze of the world to 
cast itself on her internal practices in- 
sofar as the liberties of individuals are 
concerned, I must continue with the as- 
sumption that she has no friendly inten- 
tion toward America or toward freedom- 
loving peoples in western Europe. I must 
continue with the assumption that when- 
she starts to mass her troops as she is 
doing, that when she follows the course 
of action she is following in the nations 
she has trod over, to which I have al- 
ready referred, she in fact has no friend- 
ly aspirations in promoting the peace of 
the world. That is why the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon, sad as it makes him, 
must say again, as the Presiding Officer 
here now has heard me say before: I 
think that in this hour the American 
people must unite in the interest of na- 
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tional security. We as a people must 
unite behind such programs as the Mar- 
shall plan for economic defense and for 
the military defense which I think will 
eventually have to flow from it. We 
must unite to protect freedom in the 
world in order to make it perfectly clear 
to the Government of Soviet Russia that 
her program of aggression must halt. 
Serious as that statement is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say that, in my judgment, 
the loss of freedom which would result 
from Russia encompassing the world 
with Russian communism would bring 
greater disaster to the world than even 
another armed conflict. 

I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I must 
say that it seems to me the junior Sena- 
tor from Oregon is being used as the 
stalking horse by the Republican Party 
against the new party movement, as he 
was used in the last election against 
the Democrats. The Republicans sent 
the Senator from Oregon into States 
where liberal Democrats were running 
knowing that the Senator from Oregon 
had a reputation as a liberal. He had 
the respect and confidence of labor 
voters, of liberal groups, and he went 
into States where liberal Democrats 
were running against reactionary Re- 
publicans, and he told the boys, “Now 
vote for the Republican,” and they did, 
and the result was that many good men 
were left home, largely through the in- 
strumentality of the junior Senator from 
Oregon. 

I am sorry to see him follow the com- 
mon procedure of not answering the 
arguments put forward, but rather ac- 
cusing anyone opposing this bipartisan 
foreign policy of being communistic. 

Mr. MORSE.. I am perfectly willing, 
Mr. President, to let the record speak 
for itself as to whether or not the Mar- 
shall plan is not a complete answer to 
the unfortunate speech made the other 
day by the Senator from Idaho. 

I close by assuring the Senator from 
Idaho that I am proud of the fact that 
I am not being used as a stalking horse 
by those forces in America which are 
supporting the Wallace ticket. 

During the delivery of Mr. Morse’s 
speech, 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. In connection with 
what the Senator from Illinois has said, 
was not that precisely what the Senate 
was told when we made the $4,000,000,000 
British loan? We were told that it was 
to be for the economic rehabilitation of 
England, and that in the next 4 years it 
would accomplish that great objective. 
Yet what has been the result? 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand that the 
Senator from Maine is for the Marshall 
plan, and that he intends to vote for it. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Ihave stated that I 
shall vote for the Marshall plan in order 
to buy time, until we can get an adminis- 
tration with the intelligence and integ- 
rity to straighten out this situation; and 
I expect to do so. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, the Senator 
from Maine always has a plausible excuse 
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to get away from the real situation before 
us. I heard the Senator from Maine on 
the radio the other night. He did acom- 
mendable job. But when he was pinned 
down he <inally stated, “Yes; I am going 
to vote for the Marshall plan.” 

Mr. BREWSTER. Istated the reasons 
why I was going to vote for it; and the 
audience of a thousand people in New 
York, without regard to partisanship, as 
the Senator saw, stopped the show. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; they cheered every- 
one on that program. 

Mr. BREWSTER. When I made the 
statement that we needed intelligence 
and integrity in the administration, that 
is what they responded to, to a single 
man. 

Mr. LUCAS. If intelligence and in- 
tegrity are going to be discussed, the 
Senator from Illinois could talk a long 
time about that, too. Whenever integrity 
and intelligence in this administration 
are discussed, I think the Senator from 
Maine had better keep very, very quiet 
about that particular thing. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I was the one who 
brought up the matter, and I am willing 
to discuss it as long as the Senator from 
Illinois desires. 

Mr. LUCAS. We will turn the Sena- 
tor over to Howard Hughes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is the Senator 
from Illinois now leaving the Chamber? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I shali stay; I shall 
be very glad to. The Senator from Ore- 
gon has the floor. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The only comment 
I shall make upon the Senator’s state- 
ment—and he fully realizes the question 
of personal privilege which he raises—— 

Mr. LUCAS. I did not raise any ques- 
tion of personal privilege at all; the Sen- 
ator from Maine did. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator will 
permit me to continue, please. The only 
comment I shall make is that this after- 
noon one of the fruits of such an investi- 
gation has been shown, when a man was 
convicted in the District of Columbia 
court—the second highest man who was 
in charge of procurement in our air 
forces under this administration—con- 
victed of three charges of commission of 
perjury, in addition to all the other de- 
falcations of which he is apparently 
guilty and of which he is now being 
charged. That is one of the fruits of the 
matter. 

The report regarding that investiga- 
tion has been deferred until this pro- 
ceeding in the courts is completed. 
When that report is filed—to the amuse- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois—— 

Mr. LUCAS. To the amusement of the 
Senator from Maine—— 

Mr. BREWSTER. It will be proper 
for the Senator from Maine then to make 
a statement regarding the situation; and 
I hope the Senator from Illinois will do 
me and his country the justice of listen- 
ing to that statement. I do not believe 
this is the proper time for that question 
to be raised, and the Senator from Illi- 
nois knows that very well. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
a@ parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is my under- 
standing that the Senator from Oregon 
has the floor, and I have not heard him 
yield for any further colloquy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 
Does he yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I always 
try to be generous in the use of my time. 
I recognize that these two Senators have 
involved themselves in what appears to 
be a debate between them on matters 
quite irrelevant to what I was discussing. 
I do not wish to deny them any courtesy 
at this time; but may I at least have a 
ruling from the Chair as to whether the 
colloquy may appear at the end of my 
remarks, instead of breaking into my 
remarks on the Marshall plan? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
colloquy will appear at the end of the 
speech of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I will; but I hope the 
Senator from Illinois appreciates the sit- 
uation and will do what he can to co- 
operate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will. I wish to coop- 
erate with the Senator from Oregon and 
with the Senator from Maine. I apolo- 
gize to the Senator from Oregon for 
interfering so long in the presentation 
of his remarks. I did not bring up the 
subject. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Morse’s 
speech, 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Oregon 
if he has not heard the debate which has 
gone on in the Senate. It has all been 
absolutely materialistic, aside from the 
flowery presentation of the Senator from 
Oregon, Speakers have emphasized over 
and over again that we are after markets 
with the Marshall plan. Just before I 
took the floor the other day it was plainly 
stated that we had to have markets or 
our capitalistic system would collapse. 
Nothing was said about aiding democ- 
racy abroad, or protecting democracy at 
home. Only today the junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THyYE] asked the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] some 
questions—only he did not really ask 
questions—he made flowery statements 
about what this great Marshall plan was 
going to do, and finally when the Senator 
from Missouri pinned him down, and 
asked him directly “What is your ques- 
tion?” the Senator from Minnesota said, 
“Well, if we do not have the Marshall 
plan what are we going to do with all 
our excess wheat?” And that is what 
the whole program is based on. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
shall address myself briefly to the ques- 
tion which is before the Senate, the pend- 
ing amendment calling for a reduction in 
the amount of the authorization for the 
Marshall plan. 

I was disturbed to hear the Senator 
from Oregon suggest that anyone who 
raised a question regarding the plan was 
mercenary. I regretted that, because it 
seems to me that necessarily we in this 
body must be mercenary. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator to yield so the junior Senator 
from Oregon may say that he is satis- 
fied that when the Senator from Maine 
reads his whole remarks tomorrow even 
the Senator from Maine will agree that 
the interpretation he is now placing on 
the remarks of the Senator from Oregon 
are not warranted. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I certainly do not 
wish to do the Senator from Oregon an 
injustice, but I think I have listened to 
practically all his remarks. I profoundly 
agreed with his emphasis upon spiritual 
things. But I think that in the same 
book where we are instructed to think 
of those things, we are also instructed 
to think of other things. If the Senator 
will recall the incident connected with 
Mary and Martha he will remember that 
it was shown that there was need to be 
careful about other things as well as 
spiritual things. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am sure the Senator 
from Maine, upon reflection, will recall 
that one of the main points I made in 
support of the Marshall plan was its eco- 
nomic advantages, so far as self-interest 
economically is concerned. I particu- 
larly referred to the language beginning 
toward the bottom of page 18 of the bill, 
I think it is line 21, and occupying all 
of page 19, which seeks to make sure 
that American business interests will 
enjoy economic advantages under the 
Marshall plan, by what amounts, may I 
say for purposes of illustration, to an- 
other cost-plus arrangement. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It seemed to me 
that the remarks to which the Senator 
from Oregon refers were somewhat in- 
consistent with the other emphasis 
which he laid upon a word—and I recall 
the word “mercenary,” perhaps with un- 
due sensitivity, since it seems to me that 
we in this body are constantly mercenary 
with our own people. We have proposed 
a reduction of $2,500,000,000 in the cur- 
rent budget. That is mercenary. That 
is trying to reduce the amount which we 
must take from the American people to 
pay the expense of the Federal Govern- 
ment. If we are going to make reduc- 
tions of that character ir the interest of 
the welfare of the American people, it 
seems to me that we may appropriately 
consider also what is tc be done with 
the appropriations for our friends across 
the seas. 

I also feel that we in this country can 
hardly be considered mercenary when 
not only did we make vast appropriations 
for the war, amounting to more than 
$300,000,000,000, leaving us with a $250,- 
000,000,000 debt, but we made actual 
gifts, as they amounted to, in excess of 
$40,000,000,000 to our friends across the 
seas before the war ended, and $22,000,- 
000,000, I believe the figures are, since 
the war ended. We are now considering 
further appropriations. And whether or 
not any certain figure is a magic figure— 
I think the Senator from Michigan made 
quite clear that it was but an educated 
guess, but that the committee did the 
best it could—I am sure the members of 
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the committee will accord to others the 
privilege, as we possess also the respon- 
sibility, of forming as well as we can an 
impression as to the accuracy of the 
estimates. 

This plan started, as Senators doubt- 
less recall, with an estimate from the 
European nations of $27,000,000,000 for 
the plan. It was later reduced to $22,- 
000,000,000, and later reduced to $17,- 
000,000,000, and still later reduced, when 
the Senator from Michigan eliminated 
the nasty old dollar sign for a 4-year 
total, to $6,800,000,000, and then by an- 
other reduction by the calendar of 3 
months to the point of $5,300,000,000. 

Now it seems to me that everyone in 
this body is responsible for considering 
whether or not that precise figure may be 
correct. I am quite sure that we do not 
yield to anyone in our respect for all those 
at home and abroad who have studied 
this problem and have made recommen- 
dations regarding it, including the Har- 
riman Committee, the State Department, 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
But I am somewhat allergic to these 
figures because there are still ringing in 
my mind the masterly and always elo- 
quent words of the Senator from Michi- 
gan when, with equal logic and equal 
oratory, he persuaded us that the $4,- 
000,000,000 for the British loan was pre- 
cisely the amount which in 4 years was 
not only going to afford relief, but was 
going to bring about economic rehabili- 
tation which would remedy ali their eco- 
nomic ills. I must say that I did not 
yield to his logic at that time, and voted 
-gainst the British loan. It seems to 
me that every development since that 
time has completely vindicated the wis- 
dom of those who accepted the idea of 
making a gift to Britain at that time of 
either one billion or one and one-half 
billion. They believed that it would have 
advanced them much further along the 
line toward the recovery which we all 
so much desire. 

But lest I be charged with prejudice in 
suggesting that not only has the British 
loan not accomplished the purpose for 
which we were told it would be used, but 
that it has been diverted to other pur- 
poses, and, in order to establish that fact, 
I will call to testify no American, but 
one of the most distinguished of British 
statesmen, the Honorable Winston 
Churchill. I shall quote his language 
regarding the diversion of the British 
loan to purposes other than the high ob- 
jective with which it was advanced here 
on this floor, and suggest that we must 
bear that in mind in determining 
whether or not safeguards have now been 
inaugurated to avoid a similar diversion 
of the advances which are now proposed. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Iwas not a Member of this 
body at the time the late lamented 
UNRRA was under consideration. I 
should like to ask the Senator from 


Maine if eloquent voices were raised in . 


its behalf. 
Mr. BREWSTER. They 


certainly 
were; and it was pointed out at that time 
that in 1919 an exactly similar proposi- 
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tion was made to the administration un- 
der Woodrow Wilson. He repudiated 
the idea of associating the United States 
Government with other nations in a re- 
lief program $0 percent of which would 
be furnished by America. We went upon 
our own, and the great Wilson program 
was carried out under the direction of 
Herbert Hoover. It cultivated more 
good will than has been gained by all 
the $20,000,000,000 we have spent in the 
2 years since the end of the last war. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from Maine 
has an uncanny memory. I should like 
to ask him if the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment was highly recommended when it 
was presented. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It certainly was. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I plead guilty, and I 
have no apologies to make, either. 

Mr. KEM. I have no doubt the Sen- 
ator voted for the entire program. I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Maine if the plan for the Bank of In- 
ternational Settlements was also highly 
recommended. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It was. 

Mr. KEM. Have any of those pro- 
grams worked out according to the plans 
at the time they were presented? 

Mr. BREWSTER... They have not been 
adequate to accomplish the purpose. I 
may say that the Export-Import Bank, 
to which I shall refer in a moment, seems 
to me much better calculated to assist 
in some of these programs than the 
method we are now pursuing. 

Mr. KEM. Have any of the programs 
we have just referred to accomplished 
any appreciable results? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I would not want 
to enter into a discussion of that ques- 
tion, because that would involve the 
whole program. I have no doubt that 
they have done some good, but it is cer- 
tainiy sufficient to say that they have 
not accomplished the end which we all 
have in view, and we are still engaged 
on that great enterprise. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The _ Senator 
from Missouri has referred to the un- 
canny memory of the Senator from 
Maine. I wish to prove that it is un- 
canny. He has referred to the eloquent 
appeal which I made to the Senate in 
behalf of the British loan. I was attend- 
ing the Paris Peace Conference at the 
time of the British loan, and if the Sen- 
ator received any impression of an elo- 
quent appeal to him it must have been by 
telepathy. 

Mr. BREWSTER. My recollection of 
the statement of the Senator from Mich- 
igan to me in person was that: he had 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
he must support the British loan. Am I 
correct in that recollection? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Did the Senator 
leap from that conclusion to the assured 
conclusion that the Senator from Michi- 
gan must have made an eloquent speech 
on the subject? 
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Mr. BREWSTER, I think his slight- 
est utterances are eloquent, and they 
have been impressive. 

I appreciate the indulgence of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan when he stated that 
he could not blame any Senator for vot- 
ing against the British loan, although he 
felt compelled to lend his support to it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The _ record 
shows that the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] and I were paired on the roll 
call. I heard none of the debate. I 
came to a long-distance conclusion, and 
the Senator reached his judgment on the 
subject without any assistance from the 
Senator from Michigan, 

Mr. BREWSTER. I certainly shall 
not raise any question of recollection as 
between the Senator from Michigan and 
myself; but I had quite clear recollec- 
tions of my discussions with him before 
he departed on his trip. I am quite 
willing to accept his amendment as to 
his eloquence. I have no doubt it would 
have been adequate if it had been heard. 

Whoever it was in this body who pre- 
sented the British loan certainly argued 
with great eloquence that it would ac- 
complish two objects, first, relief, and 
second, rehabilitation. We were told 
that in the 4-year program which would 
ensue that would be the result of that 
advance. 

I wish to read what Winston Church- 
ill said regarding the use of that loan, in 
order that we may be warned of the pit- 
falls which await advances of this char- 
acter. This is the statement of Winston 
Churchill on August 19, 1947, regarding 
the use of the British loan: 

But there are other reasons why the loan 
has been ineffective. Owing to the follies 
and indecision of the Socialist Government, 
a great part of the loan has been spent, not 
on the reequipment of our industry nor 
upon the import of basic foodstuffs. 

Instead, much has been frittered away in 
American films and tobacco, and in large 
quantities of foods and fruits, which, how- 
ever desirable as indulgences, were not indis- 
pensable to our active recovery. 

When you borrow money from another 
country, for the sacred purpose of national 
rehabilitation, it is wrong to squander it 
upon indulgences. 

Why wait till the 12th hour is near before 
taking the measures which every prudent 
housewife would have taken in her own home 
as soon as she understood what was happen- 
ing? 

The Government had the knowledge, but 
they had neither the sense nor the decision 
to act. They were too busy planning and 
making their brave new world of controls and 
queues, of hordes of officials and multitudes 
of regulations. 

They exhausted what energies they had, 
and consumed their time and thought in 
carrying out their party fads, in choking the 
House of Commons with partisan legislation, 
in disturbing, discouraging, and even para- 
lyzing business enterprise by nationalization 
schemes of no productive value, but which 
cast their threatening shadows and inter- 
ferences far and wide over the whole field of 
British industry. 


Those were the considered words of 
Winston Churchill as to the fruits of the 
$4,000,000,000 British loan, which has 
been exhausted in the first 19 months, 
instead of in the 4 years for which it was 
planned. 
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I come now to a more recent testimo- 
nial, by Geoffrey Crowther, of the Lon- 
don Economist. Again, lest I be charged 
with prejudice as to the diversion of the 
British loan, I call him also to testify. He 
is a long-recognized figure in Britsh eco- 
nomic and social life. I wish to read 
what he had to say regarding the British 
loan and the dangers it presents if we go 
further along this line. These are his 
words, published in the past month: 

Britain faces bankruptcy. In the past 2 
years they have as a community overspent 
their income to the extent of $4,000,000,000, 
and the rate of overspending was almost 
twice as large in 1947 as in the preceding 
year. 

Can Britain afford $800,000,000 for Gov- 
ernment expenditure overseas, or to feed a 
million mouths in the services in return for 
no productive work? It is easy to make a 
case for keeping 2,000,000 Government ser- 
vants, but if 500,000 were returned to in- 
dustry would the gain in output not ease 
the burden of controls? 


No one will criticize the Government 
for wishing to build better schools, new 
hospitals, and more and better houses. 
But it is not usual to add a bathroom 
to the house just as the receivers walk in. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
when the Senator from Maine will yield, 
I wish to refer to our previous colloquy, 
because I am in the position of being 
forced to present my apologies to the 
Senator. I find that before I left for 
Paris I had presented a discussion of the 
British loan in a general way on the floor 
of the Senate. The able Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. WILSON] has called it to my 


attention. The Senator from Maine is 
entirely correct in the statement he 
made. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President—— 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
along with the statement of the Senator 
from Michigan, I think it appropriate 
to incorporate in the Recorp, if the Sen- 
ator from Iowa will excuse me for a 
moment, some of the statements of the 
Senator from Michigan which appear in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, volume 92, 
part 3, at pages 4079 to 4082: 

In my opinion, this measure may prove 
to be a decisive factor in determining whether 
we are to live in a world of decent commer- 
cial opportunity or whether we are to attempt 
survival in a world of bitter economic strife 
and in a world of government cartels which 
might make any sort of peace impossible. 

” * oe ” ” 

The fundamental American purpose in 
this loan is to provide Britain with about 
70 percent of the foreign exchange she will 
require in a transitional period of perhaps 
5 years, the balance coming from other 
available sources—to do what? To permit 
her to abandon these restrictive controls. 


Of course, Mr. President, the controls 
today are more onerous than the ones at 
that time. 

The Senator from Michigan continued 
as follows: 

I do not consider that I am voting a prece- 
dent for any other loan, because there is no 
other loan which could involve the factors 
embraced in this one. Mr. President, the 
committee’s report is very distinct on this 
point, and I read from it one sentence: 
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“It has been made clear to the committee 
that the British loan is in no way a precedent 
for other loans, because the proposed credit 
to Britain is intended to meet a particular 
problem that does not exist with respect to 
any other country in the world.” 


Mr. President, . do not question the 
utter sincerity with which those words 
were uttered, nor the bringing to bear 
upon the matter all the wisdom and ex- 
perience and background and the wide 
range of knowledge which had been ac- 
quired by the Senator from Michigan. 
But I feel that it is incumbent upon all 
of us to seek to appraise this problem in 
the light of the conditions which have 
developed. 

I wish to proceed with the quotation 
from Geoffrey Crowther, in the London 
Economist, in further comment upon the 
dissipation of the British loan. He said: 

It is not usual to add a bathroom to the 
house just as the receivers walk in. 

This statement will no doubt be contested. 
Why speak of Britain’s only assets when 
there is every chance that by midsummer 
the Marshall plan will have been passed by 
Congress and assistance will be assured for 
the next 18 months at the least? 


He suggests that this aid is to go on 
for 18 months. 

I read further: 

Even Sir Stafford Cripps has said today 
that the only hope lies in American assist- 
ance, to give Britain the necessary time to 
bring about the restoration of normal 
conditions. 


But he goes on to say: 

But herein lies precisely the danger. 
Continual borrowing can have the same effect 
as continual drinking. The borrower’s— 
like the drunkard’s—sense of reality tends 
to fade. Britain has already had the Amer- 
ican loan and the Canadian loan and will 
get the South African loan. All have been 
necessary but all have helped to mask from 
government and people alike the country’s 
true economic straits. A standard of living 
has been maintained, reserves have been 
eaten up, expenditures undertaken on a scale 
which is quite out of accord with Britain’s 
real economic position. And what guarantee 
is there that the Marshall plan may not 
be used in the same way? 


Mr. President, these are the words of 
a most distinguished Englishman, writ- 
ten in the London Economist. 

He states further: 

The only proper, the only long-sighted, the 
only courageous course would be for Britain 
to pursue now the policy it would pursue 
if the Marshall plan were reduced to a half 
or a third and to use the surplus thus cre- 
ated to build up reserves, modernize industry, 
develop economic integration in Western 
Europe and undertake now the program of 
hard living and hard working in which, in 
the long run, salvation alone will lie. 


Mr. President, those are the words 
spoken by an Englishman, and they are 
worthy of ringing around the world as 
the only solution for the economic ills 
of any country on this earth. 

As to the more specific problem in re- 
gard to the question of an educated guess, 
I shall be specific, with the suggestion 
that there are two items, which have 
come to my attention, which it seems to 
me are easily susceptible of bridging the 
gap between the pending amendment and 
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the amount in the bill as recommended 
to the Senate. 

I have not personally ever believed 
that the balance-of-payments approach 
was wise. I have felt that it resulted in 
an inevitable amount of legerdemain 
that no one could control; that when we 
adopt the balance-of-payments ap- 
roach it becomes utterly impossible to 
determine what is wise and what is un- 
wise. I should much prefer to see the 
approach made on the basis of the re- 
lief which every American is happy to 
furnish—relief for those who are hun- 
gry—and, second, to have the remainder 
of the program for economic rehabilita- 
tion upon the basis of specific aid and 
grants for specific projects. That is the 
only sound course if we are really con- 
vinced of the wisdom of our devotion to 
free enterprise. The moment we speak 
from government to government, we 
adopt the very totalitarian approach 
which we are fighting. Yet as the mat- 
ter is presented here, and as I have pre- 
viously said, under the circumstances 
there seems in the 9 months remaining 
before there may be a change in the 
Administration, no other course under 
our constitutional processes in the con- 
duct of our foreign relations, and with 
the world in the situation we now face, 
than for us to go on with this program, 
hoping and praying that greater wisdom 
will be used in its administration than 
has been demonstrated in the case of the 
loans heretofore advanced. 

But when we come to the question of 
amount, accepting the theory of the bal- 
ance of exchange, there have been two 
items which have tome to my attention 
in my study of the voluminous documen- 
tation of this situation and all the re- 
ports and in all the statistical volumes 
with which we have been inundated— 
and I think the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee discovered the extent of those 
matters when it was obliged to date its 
reports from day to day, and when it 
discovered that a report which had been 
received 4 days earlier was already out- 
dated. In other words, there has been 
a constantly changing panorama. So I 
think no one needs to be concerned if 
there is evidence that something remains 
to be considered. 

Mr. President, it was the clear con- 
viction of Winston Churchill that the 
previous loan had been ineffective, and 
that much of it was frittered away on 
items not indispensable to British ac- 
tive recovery. I think the Senator from 
Oregon, in his recitation of percentages, 
indicated that rather clearly, because I 
am quite sure that the rehabilitation of 
England was not advanced by the ap- 
proximately 20 percent of that loan 
which was devoted to tobacco and to 
films. So we have ample evidence that 
there was possible a reduction which 
would have enabled us to make a sav- 
ing of a billion dollars in that other 
loan, and still accomplish every meas- 
ure of rehabilitation which was desired. 

But what of the present loan, now 
under discussion, and of the question of 
whether it could properly be reduced 
$1,300,0090,000? I am going to suggest 
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two items on which alone this amount 
could be saved in the balance of pay- 
ments, as presented to us by the 16 Eu- 
ropean nations now seeking our aid. 
One of them is in the construction of 
ships alone. I think it is very proper to 
consider that, since our own State De- 
partment in their recommendations in 
this matter eliminated four to five mil- 
lion tons of shipping which the Euro- 
pean nations had proposed to construct, 
on the ground they were not justified 
in going forward with the construction 
of those ships when there were other 
matters that had such overriding pri- 
ority. That meant a saving of almost a 
billion dollars. The European countries 
had proposed 15,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping to be built during the next 4 years. 
That would require 6,000,000 tons of 
very precious steel produced either in 
Europe or in America. They expected 
to get 2,000,000 tons of that steel from 
us. That would require the diversion 
not only of materials but of manpower. 

We had a report from the European 
countries that every country in Europe 
outside Italy had a shortage of man- 
power, so that when they were diverting 
this labor to the construction of ships, 
meanwhile more than a thousand ships 
are tied up in our harbors waiting only 
for cargoes to put them on the seas, so 
that there is absolutely no excuse for 
the construction of millions of tons of 
shipping in Europe during the critical pe- 
riod of the next 2 or 3 years when every 
bit of their resources and of their man- 
power should be dedicated to the primary 
purpose of restoration. 

They are operating their shipyards at 
twice their normal construction rate. 
They have now in their yards under con- 
struction 5,000,000 tons of shipping. 
They have contracted for 6,000,000 tons 
more. The State Department allowed 
those two items of 11,000,000 tons of 
shipping to go along in the program. 
That 6,000,000 tons of ships alone, at $150 
to $190 a ton, which is the cost in the 
European yards, will be more than a bil- 
lion dollars—that one item alone. It 
seems to me that everybody concerned 
either with the American merchant 
marine, as we indicated we were the 
other day, or with the welfare of Amer- 
ica and of Europe, may properly say that 
they shall defer the construction of the 
extra 6,000,000 tons of shipping until they 
are in a better condition. 

I might say that some of the ships of 
Holland at the present time are being 
traded to Finland and to Poland for 
supplies, which means that some of the 
steel and some of the ships are going 
behind the iron curtain. That again is 
a further unfortunate phase of the ship 
construction matter. 

I have one item of a similar character, 
which is a matter even more unwar- 
ranted and unwise. The item deals with 
the air. England in the last 2 years has 
allocated $600,000,000 to establishing 
air supremacy, not in military, but in 
commercial aviation. That seems to me 
to be utterly unwarranted, and many in 
Britain feel the same asI do. A careful 
reconsideration of the whole program is 
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under way, but it should receive the im- 
pulsion of the Administrator of this vast 
fund to persuade them that when last 
year alone they lost $40,000,000 in the 
operation of their imperial airway, in 
seeking to drive the American flag from 
the air, it was utterly unwarranted when 
we were putting up the money that alone 
enables them to carry on. 

We recognize their desire for shipping, 
We recognize their desire to be in the air; 
but when they allocate $600,000,000, I 
wonder what would happen if I should 
stand here on the floor and propose that 
$600,000,000 should be dedicated to com- 
mercial aviation in the United States? 
I would be laughed at. It is 5 to 10 
times what we are putting into com- 
mercial air, and yet Britain in her bank- 
ruptcy calmly allocates $600,000,000 to 
commercial air, and she lost $40,000,000 
last year in a vain attempt to establish 
British commercial aviation. 

These two items alone will account for 
the $1,300,000,000 which it is proposed by 
the amendment shall be taken from the 
amount provided in the bill which is now 
pending. It seems to me we may well 
give careful thought to being charged 
with being mercenary or lacking in the 
spiritual emphasis, which the Senator 
from Oregon so properly and so elo- 
quently portrayed. We, too, are con- 
cerned with spiritual values, and “too 
often in recent years,liberal governments 
have been wrecked-upon the rocks of 
loose fiscal policy.” ‘Those are the words 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, in 1932, I think 
those words are as wise today as when 
they were uttered, and they are as wise 


in England and in all the other govern- 
ments of Europe as they are here. 
I speak in no disparagement of our 


British friends. They face great prob- 
lems, but they must also realize that we 
face great problems, and if the Govern- 
ment of Britain could not use the British 
loan of $4,000,000,000 for the purpose for 
which it was designed, as everyone un- 
derstood, what hope have we that some 
of the other governments of Europe that 
are in a far more serious plight will be 
able to be more prudent in their expendi- 
ture, unless the Administrator of the 
fund shall conduct it with far more zeal, 
with far more regard to the primary in- 
terests concerned? I have thus far not 
seen, in the glittering generalities with 
which this has been approached, a rec- 
ognition of that peril and that problem. 

These are the reasons why I feel we 
may be warranted in authorizing the 
sum of $4,000,000,000 instead of the $5,- 
300,000,000 proposed for the first 12 
months of the loan, realizing they will 
be back, that in another’ year the entire 
program will again be befcre Congress. 

I want to add this final word, not for 
ourselves, because we shall be here to pass 
on this next year, but for the govern- 
ments of Europe, that they will be very ill- 
advised if they take any advantage of 
any lack of, let us say, Yankee prudence 
on the part of the American adminis- 
trators, if they take advantage of that 
as they did in the British loan, as is now 
confessed openly by all. If they take ad- 
vantage of that, it may cause a reaction 
which will be very disastrous to all the 
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things that we desire. So in closing, not 
only to caution the administrators of the 
fund, but also the European govern- 
ments concerned, I say that it will be- 
hoove them in the next 9 months to ex- 
hibit something of that regard for the 
‘dollar and for the fundamental prin- 
ciples enumerated by Goeffrey Crowther, 
in the London Economist, the principles 
of hard work and devotion to duty, rath- 
er than to seek constantly their recovery 
at the expense of the American taxpayer, 
who cannot indefinitely continue to carry 


on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart). 

Mr. CONNALLY obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORSE and several other Sena- 
tors requested the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 


Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Murray 
Myers 
O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
O’Mahoney 

Overton 
Ives 


Pepper 
Jenner Reed 
Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Johnston, S.C. Robertson, Va. 
Kem Robertson, Wyo. 
Cain Kilgore Russell 
Capehart Knowland Saltonstall 
Capper Langer Smith 
Chavez Lodge 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecten 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Planders 
Fulbright 
George 
Green 


Hoey 
Holland 


Butler 
Byrd 


Lucas 
McCarran 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McGrath 
McKellar 
McMahon 
Magnuson 
Malone 
Martin 
Maybank 
Millikin 
Gurney Moore Wilson 

Hatch Morse Young 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I in- 
quire if the pending question is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is precisely correct. The question 
is on agreeing to that amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President and 
Members of the Senate, this has been a 
notable debate and one which has prob- 
ably been staged on a level which has 
surpassed anything of its nature in many 
years. 

The task which we have assumed is a 
great one. It is a colossal program, from 
a financial standpoint, to aid western 
Europe and western Germany. It is co- 
lossal because the problem before us is 
colossal. In my opinion, not since the 
Thirty Years’ War has the world been in 


Vandenberg 
Watkins 
Wherry 
Wiley 
Williams 
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such a state of chaos, such a state of flux, 
such a state of uncertainty as it occupies 
today. 

Mr. President, what is this plan and 
why has it been presented? As is well 
known, the program is to extend relief 
in two phases to the nations of western 
Europe and to western Germany. It is 
not to afford them temporary food, tem- 
porary relief to tide them over the winter, 
and leave them after the winter shall 
have passed in the same situation which 
they occupied before the winter began. 
It has two aspects: One is, of course, 
to furnish temporary food, temporary 
fuel, and other temporary relief meas- 
ures to alleviate suffering, relieve hunger, 
and somewhat abate the chaos through 
which those nations have passed. 

Why should we do that? Why is it 
our task? The chief reason for the ac- 
tion is that today the United States is 
the only country on earth which is ca- 
pable of extending relief on the level on 
which it has been extended and of look- 
ing forward into the years with sufficient 
economic, political, and military strength 
if need be, to carry out and follow up the 
program. 

Mr. President, I look upon this meas- 
ure as being somewhat of a prolongation 
of our war obligations. We fought the 
war and spent $260,000,000,000. Why did 
we wage that war? We did not wage it in 
order to gain territory for ourselves. We 
did not expect reparations and we have 
so far gained none. We did not fight the 
war to bring other nations or other peo- 
ples under the yoke of the United States. 
We fought it largely for the purpose of 
preserving democracy and freedom in 
the world and to prevent aggression by 
totalitarian and military powers against 
the democracy and freedom of other na- 
tions of Europe. That was a part of the 
war, that was a part of the war cost. But 
when the war ended, for the time being, 
at least, by the combatants laying down 
their arms, we did not complete the pur- 
pose we had in mind in waging the war. 
Why save the democracies, why save the 
liberties of people, unless they are to be 
carried on into the years of peace, to be 
the servants and the agencies of the free 
governments Of the world? 

Mr. President, this program has in it, 
in addition to the immediate relief meas- 
ures, provisions of an economic charac- 
ter. I say to the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. BrewsTER] who just concluded some 
very interesting remarks, that the eco- 
nomic sections of the bill do not neces- 
sarily mean grants. It is within the dis- 
cretion of the Administrator as to 
whether they shall be loans or whether 
they shall be investments with long-term 
repayment, or shall take some other form 
of extending aid in those directions. 

The purpose is to make it possible for 
these nations, after they shall consume 
the temporary food and relief, to rebuild 
their economies, to get back on their feet, 
to secure the strength and the prowess 
to rebuild their economies and stand 
upon their own feet. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] has offered an amendment 
cutting the authorization from $5,300,- 
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000,000 to $4,000,000,000. From the re- 
marks of the Senator from Ohio, I fail 
to understand what particular standard 
he took in arriving at the $4,000,000,000. 
He argued about the British loan, which 
only indirectly has anything to do with 
the present issue. He argued about the 
International Fund, which is still pretty 
much intact and undisturbed, which has 
no direct reiation to the pending bill. 

What did the Committee on Foreign 
Relations do about the amount? We did 
not pull this amount out of a hat. The 
committee did not merely go out and look 
at a lot of figures on the board and say, 
“We will take $5,300,000,000.” —The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations examined 
this question with as much care and with 
as much pains and with as much interest 
and industry as it has devoted to any 
question which has been discussed since 
I have been a member of the committee. 

We had a standard. When Secretary 
Marshall made his memorable speech at 
Harvard University suggesting the plan, 
Great Britain and France called a meet- 
ing of the 16 beneficiary countries. Their 
preliminary estimates and requests were 
for $29,000,000,000. The State Depart- 
ment of our Government and the execu- 
tive department soon scaled that down. 
They screened it and scaled it down to 
$22,000,000,000. 

We were not satisfied with that. We 
provided further screening and further 
scaling, until it went down to the point 
of $17,000,000,000, to be expended over 
the 442 years. But in order to meet the 
existing situation, and to meet the views 
of the Senate, we took out of the bill the 
$17,000,000,000 authorization and left it 
open, merely authorizing such funds as 
the Congress might desire to appropri- 
ate in the 4-year period. 

How was the $17,000,000,000 figure ar- 
rived at? The matter was submitted to 
the Harriman committee, headed by the 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Harriman, 
a businessman of large means, wide expe- 
rience, and sound economic views. That 
committee was composed of some of the 
most distinguished businessmen, econo- 
mists, and publicists within the United 
States. It was not a partisan committee; 
membership on the committee was not 
restricted to Democrats or Republicans, 
but after a broad view of the whole eco- 
nomic and business field, these men were 
selected for their character, their expe- 
rience, and their public spirit. One of 
our distinguished former Members, Mr. 
La Follette, was an active member of the 
committee, and served as its secretary or 
vice president, or in some other capacity. 

After literally weeks of work upon the 
problem, the committee agreed upon an 
estimate of $17,000,000,000. In their 
judgment that amount could safely be 
expended by the United States without 
weakening or shattering our national 
economy. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Texas yield? . 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield briefly to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. My question will be very 
brief. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 
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Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether Secretary Harriman, 
testifying before the committee, had this 
to say: 

We must frankly face the fact that the 
ERP will add to our difficulties in trying to 
control inflation. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, if the 
Senator reads that and says the Secre- 
tary made that statement, he did make 
it. Of course we all know this program 
involves difficulties to us, it involves the 
difficulty of spending all the money we 
are putting into it. I should prefer that 
we did not have to do that. I should 
prefer that there should be no appro- 
priation, if such could be the case. 

But we face realities. We do not face 
- myths, and ghosts, and shadows; we face 
realities. Of course it is going to cost 
us something, and I may say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Missouri that it 
may also result in hazards and chances. 
No man can say that this program, or 
any other program of its kind, will work 
out perfectly. We may have great dis- 
appointments; it may fail in some par- 
ticulars; I grant all that; but if we should 
not do what is proposed, what would we 
want to do? Would we want western 
Europe, one of the fairest regions on 
earth, to go down into gloom and dis- 
appointment and confusion, and perhaps 
become the victim of totalitarianism? 
Men with hungry stomachs and weary 
bodies and cold bodies are apt to yield 
to the seductive allurements of totali- 
tarian arguments, looking out to grasp 
any hope, any promise, any expectation 
they think they may achieve by embrac- 
ing a new doctrine. 

Of course it is going to cost money, 
it is going to cost the taxpayers money, 
it is going to cost other people money, 
but if we by this measure can contribute 
to the stability of western Europe, if we 
can contribute to the stability of the 
earth, if we can contribute even slightly 
to the prospect of peace and to the se- 
curity of peace in Europe, it will be worth 
all the sacrifices we make; it will be worth 
all the money we spend. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield further? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator if we have not already yielded 
to many seductive allurements, to use 
his striking phrase, in connection with 
UNRRA, the Bank for International Set- 
tlements, the Bretton Woods agreement, 
the Export-Import Bank, the temporary 
loan, and so forth. 

Mr. CONNALLY. So far as the Ex- 
port-Import Bank is concerned, I think 
that is a good institution. I do not think 
it is on the basis of extending temporary 
relief and aid. 

Mr. KEM. Of the long list, is that the 
only one the able Stnator from Texas 
would undertake to justify? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did not say that. 
The Senator gave me.a chance to answer 
for only one. Let me say to the Senator 
that while I greatly admire the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio, who made 
a very interesting address today, and 
respect his views and his ability, as well 
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as his courage, much of the address of 
the Senator from Ohio was in favor of 
cutting down the amount practically to 
the level of relief, because he said that 
one reason why he wanted the figure at 
$4,000,000,000 was that that was about 
the same amount that we had been 
spending in past years. 

What have we been spending money for 
in past years? Does the Senator want 
another UNRRA? 

Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Missouri will listen. There is no use in 
my explaining things to the Senator from 
Missouri if he is not going to listen. 

Mr. KEM. I am hoping the Senator 
from Texas will get around sooner or 
later to the question I put to him. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have answered the 
Senator’s question, or I am trying to 
answer it now, but if the Senator neither 
listens nor observes and follows my an- 
swers, there is no use in the Sen- 
ator from Texas wasting his time on 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for one 
question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Is it 
not a fact that if we appropriate and 
spend in the riext 12 months all the pro- 
posed $5,300,000,000, our exports in that 
period will not exceed the exports of 
1947, although our domestic production 
is increasing, and the scarce item of 
steel, if we do not have any strikes, will 
in 1948 be the greatest in our history? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The exports for 1947 were so tre- 
mendously high that what he says is en- 
tirely true. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. May I ask the able 
and distinguished Senator from Texas— 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator may 
ask me anything after that introductory 
part of his question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHERRY. My question is asked 
by reason of the query propounded by 
the Senator from Virginia whether the 
over-all exports will not be less, possibly, 
than those of last year. Let us take that 
assumption as correct. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from Texas 
if it is not a fact that the over-all figure 
is not the important figure. The impor- 
tant point is: Will there be a continued 
export of commodities which are in scarce 
supply? I wish to ask the Senator if 
he has any information on this particu- 
lar subject which he can give us based 
on the Harriman report. 

I happen to have had considerable ex- 
perience in the Small Business Commit- 
tee with the subject of steel. There is 
a tremendous shortage of steel. The 
shortage of steel today is greater than it 
has ever been before. The shortage of 
steel is so great that building construc- 
tion is affected. Pipe lines for the carry- 
ing of petroleum cannot be built. Many 
other important projects are delayed be- 
cause of the shortage of steel. 
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I wish to ask the Senator from Texas 
whether the Harriman report deals at 
all with commodities which are really in 
scarce supply. The Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Brewster] spoke of the shipbuild- 
ing program and the need for steel in 
connection with it. 

The Marshall plan now under consid- 
eration would cover the construction of 
great power dams. As I understand, if 
the plans now under consideration are 
carried out, there will be a $5,000,000,000 
investment in power dams and power 
projects in the participating countries. 
There will be another $5,000,000,000 pro- 
gram of electrical distribution. In the 
next year, and in the full 4-year period, 
as the program advances, much of the 
material needed for such purposes will 
come from the United States. 

My question is as follows: Did Secre- 
tary Harriman, whom the distinguished 
Senator from Texas praised highly—and 
I think deservedly so—in his testimony 
make a statement, or can the Senator 
find anything in the report relative to 
the export of scarce materials? It seems 
to me that that is something which will 
have an impact upon our domestic econ- 
omy. How great is the export of such 
materials to be? What attention was 
paid by the Harriman committee to the 
impact upon our domestic economy by 
reason of such exportation? Statements 
have been made concerning the needs of 
the countries involved, but what will be 
the effect upon our domestic economy of 
supplying those needs with materials in 
scarce supply in our own country? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the 
Senator that in considering the bill, and 
in deliberations upon it, the committee 
had in mind scarce materials, and we 
tried to provide, as best we could, that 
scarce materials would be conserved. 
One angle of it was that we provided that 
many of the commodities should be 
bought in South and Central America; 
not in our own domestic markets. 

Mr. WHERRY. That refers to grain 
particularly. Very little, if any, steel 
could be obtained in South or Central 
America. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall read the 
Senator certain figures with respect to 
steel in a minute. If the Senator wants 
information respecting steel, I shall give 
him as much information as I can. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam more particularly 
interested in steel than in any other one 
thing at the present time. I agree with 
the Senator that there will be off-shore 
purchases of commodities in South 
America—grain and agricultural prod- 
ucts. But I am primarily interested in 
the impact upon our domestic economy, 
as I previously stated, if we send scarce 
materials abroad. I asked the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] to give us a break-down of 
the amount of steel that was going from 
the United States, and he said he would 
secure the information. I have not yet 
been able to secure it. I wonder if the 
distinguished Senator from Texas has 
the figures? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not have them 
at hand. I shall secure them for the 
Senator. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I could not secure 
them from the State Department nor 
from the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. If we 
have no strike this year it is estimated 
that we will produce 96,000,000 tons of 
steel, which is far above our steel pro- 
duction during the war. 

The Senator from Texas asked: “If we 
do not aid the 16 nations of Europe to 
become self-supporting, and help pre- 
serve their democracy, what is the alter- 
native?” He answered his own ques- 
tion by saying that the alternative is 
bound to be a military establishment on 
our part. What amount of money would 
be involved in that? He said it would 
be $10,000,000,000. Why would not that 
be inflationary? If we exchange butter 
for guns, that has always made butter 
higher in cost, has it not? That has 
been the experience in Russia. Shoes 
and clothes and everything else are 
higher there, because they have put so 
much money into the military establish- 
ment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think when we are 
discussing what are the needs of the 
countries over there we also should sur- 
vey with the same degree of diligence 
what is the availability of supplies here. 
I have the report on the European re- 
covery program. It contains the latest 
figures up to the Paris Conference. It 
sets forth what countries need steel, and 
how much they require. 

Let us begin with Ireland. An alloca- 
tion by the CEEC of $2,500,000 is made 
to Ireland. What are the figures with 
respect to production and so forth in 
Ireland? The figures are not available, 
We may ask for the amount of ore mined, 
but we find in this report the words, “not 
available.” If we ask about pig iron we 
find the words “not available.” Figures 
for crude steel production—‘not avail- 
able.” Steel, finished—figures “not avail- 
able.” 

We turn to Italy and ask the same ques- 
tion. 

In all cases of questions dealing with 
iron and steel production we find the 
words “not available,” “not available,” 
“not available.” 

We turn to Luxemburg. Luxemburg 
wants $43,000,000 worth of steel. If we 
ask for the figures as to ore mining, pig 
iron, crude steel, the answers to all the 
questions again are, “not available,” 
“not available,” “not available.” 

We come now to the Netherlands. 
Forty three million dollars worth of steel 
is asked by the Netherlands. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not mind 
yielding, Mr. President, but I do not like 
to yield so that a Serfator may make a 
lengthy dissertation upon what is con- 
tained in a book. 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad not to 
take any more time of the distinguished 
Senator. I was very much interested in 
the statement he made, and it prompted 
my questions. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator has an 
advantage. He has the book in front of 
him and is reading from it. I do not 
have the book. 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad to give 
it to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It seems to me 
quite peculiar that one who has all the 
information in front should ask ques- 
tions of some one who does not have the 
information available to him. 

Mr. WHERRY. I may suggest to the 
distinguished Senator from Texas that 
he made the statement that the Harri- 
man committee surveyed the economy 
of the United States, and went into the 
figures of steel production down to the 
last ton. Now I have here the figures 
which were prepared before the Paris 
Conference. The needs of various coun- 
tries are set forth, but their own produc- 
tion figures are not available. If the 
Senator has any figures which give the 
break-down for the countries to which 
steel hllocations were made at the Paris 
Conference, or for any time prior thereto, 
I should like to have them. I have not 
been able to obtain them from the State 
Department, or from the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. My humble opinion is 
that they are not available. Therefore 
the figures with respect to steel, in my 
opinion, are certainly not authentic, that 
is, so far as the need of the various coun- 
tries for steel is concerned. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
for his very great contribution. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall yield to the 
Senator in a moment. I have some in- 
formation respecting iron and steel which 
I can give to the Senator from Nebraska. 
It is not in complete detail, but, for ex- 
ample, with respect to scrap iron— 

Mr. WHERRY. There is no scrap 
iron leaving this country anywhere at 
this time, and it is not contemplated 
under this plan. If it is, I should like 
to know about it. I have investigated 
the steel business. We are investigating 
every ton that is leaving the country. 
There is not one ton of scrap iron being 
exported anywhere at this time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That ought to sat- 
isfy the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator was 
quoting figures with respect to scrap 
iron. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It was estimated 
that 2,000,000 tons would be exported. 

Mr. WHERRY. No scrap iron is leav- 
ing this country at the present time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am willing to scrap 
the scrap iron. 

Mr. WHERRY. They asked for 1,399,- 
000 tons, and it was cut out entirely, so 
there is no scrap iron going across the 
water. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
what I said. 

Mr. WHERRY. What? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That in screening 
the programs we cut down everything 
we could so far as scarce materials are 
concerned. The Senator has just 
pointed out where we cut down 1,399,000 
tons. 


All of which proves 
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Mr. WHERRY. The same committee 
increased finished steel from 449,000 tons 
to 1,150,000 tons, and that is what we 
are trying to find out about. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Finished steel has 
given employment to American labor and 
American plants, whereas the scrap or 
rough steel has not doneso. That ought 
to contribute somewhat to our economy. 
We are interested in getting our people 
at home back to work, as much as we 
are interested in working in the Senate. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Iyield. I hope the 
Senator will not ask me about his plan, 
because I am not prepared to discuss it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am quite aware of 
that fact, but I would like to ask this 
question: Of the $5,300,000,000 to be ap- 
propriated under the bill, what percen- 
tage does the Senator feel will be spent 
during the next 9 months for purely re- 
lief purposes, and what percentage for 
purely recovery purposes? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the 
Senator that those matters of detail will, 
of course, be under the jurisdiction of 
the Administrator, but I feel that a large 
percentage of the initial appropriation 
will go for relief. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Would the Senator 
say that perhaps 75 percent would be for 
relief? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not think it 
would amount to that much. I have the 
figures here if the Senator is interested 
in them. I have a long list of the coun- 
tries. Is the Senator interested in any 
particular country? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I was only inter- 
ested in the total amount. Would the 
Senator say that the percentage would 
be as high as 75 percent? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The estimate is 
that there will be a total of $4,899,000,- 
000 for relief-type commodities and serv- 
ices. The total estimated for recovery 
is $1,900,000,000. That was based upon 
$6,800,000,000 for a 15-month program. 
We have since reduced that to 12 months 
and the amount to $5,300,000,000, 

I was about to quote further with re- 
spect to iron and steel, but I notice that 
the Senator from Nebraska has vanished. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I do 
not care for the break-down. 

I should like to ask one further ques- 
tion: Does the Senator from Texas agree 
with the statement which the able Sena- 
tor from Michigan made yesterday—that 
relief will inevitably dominate the pro- 
gram most of the way during the next 
9 months? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I said so awhile ago. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Relief will dominate 
for 9 months? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I believe that natu- 
rally the most pressing problem will be 
relief of those in want and those suffer- 
ing from hunger. When they get some 
food in their systems they will be more 
likely to go to work. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If it is impossible 
to put the recovery program into effect 
for 9 months or a year—and I believe 
that was the opinion of the able Sena- 
tor from Michigan, and I believe that 
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the Senator from Texas agrees with that 
opinion—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not entirely 
agree. The recovery program will per- 
haps not get into full blast in 9 months, 
but there will be some progress toward 
recovery. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What I am trying 
to say is that if it is impossible to get 
the long-range recovery program going 
in 9 months or a year, and if out of the 
$5,300,000,000, 40 percent is for long- 
range recovery, we might well get along 
with $4,000,000,000 for the next 12 
months. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his speculation; and that is all 
it is. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is no more spec- 
ulation than the $5,300,000,000. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That may be, too. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is all specula- 
tion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is speculation, 
that is true; but the figures have been 
repeatedly screened by those who ought 
to know—first by the State Department 
and then by the Krug committee, who 
had reference to our own economy here 
at home, as to whether it would be an 
undue burden on it—then by the Harri- 
man committee, composed of the most 
distinguished economists and public men 
in the United States; and finally by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, for 
which I hope the Senator has some re- 
spect. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I assure the Sena- 
tor that I have a great deal of respect 
for the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
However, I hope that during the next 30 
years their record of recommendations 
of schemes for this Nation to enter into 
will be more successful than it has been 
for the past 30 years. I feel certain that 
it will, with the able Senator from Mich- 
igan as chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator is 
here 30 years from now, we shall try to 
advise him at the end of that time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ob- 
servation? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
know whether or not the Department of 
Commerce has made any survey of the 
steel needs of this country since the war? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator knows 
the answer to that question. Why is he 
asking me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I just wondered if the 
Senator knew. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator knows. 
I do not propose to waste any of my time 
answering something which the Senator 
already knows. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
from Texas know? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I assume that it 
has. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to point 
out that it has-not. The subcommittee 
which has handled the investigation of 
steel in this country had this to say a few 
weeks ago: 

The subcommittee notes that export quo- 
tas as determined by the Department of Com- 
merce at the present time are based upon 
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guesswork rather than on reality, inasmuch 
as no Official over-all survey of domestic re- 
quirements has been made since the early 
war days. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Of course not. 
Nothing else has been done except the 
war effort. We were at war. 

Mr. WHERRY. How does the Harri- 
man committee know what the economy 
can stand? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall read the 
statement to the Senator, if he will be 
patient. The Senator is a wonderful 
parliamentarian, but he becomes impa- 
tient. He lets his intellectual horse run 
away with his physical feet. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
mean that my mental footwork is out- 
distanced by what I can do physically? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; the other way 
around. 

Mr. President, in answer to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, who interrogated me 
as though he were cross-examining a 
witness in a justice-of-the-peace court— 
at which I am sure he is an adept—this 
is what the Harriman committee says 
with respect to iron and steel: 

We propose to supply 3,100,000 tons of iron 
and steel, valued at $290,000,000, during the 
first 15 months of the program. 


That must be cut down now to 12 
months. 


That is just over half the amount esti- 
mated in the Paris conference. 


Mr. President, that is what I am tell- 
ing the Senate. We are cutting the pro- 
gram everywhere we can. We are 
screening it and reducing it. 

Included are 2,100,000 tons of finished and 


about 1,000,000 tons of crude and semi- 
finished. 


Mr.WHERRY. Was the program sub- 
mitted on the basis of the Paris figures? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. The 5.3 billion is not 
figured on that basis at all? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Not at all. 

Mr. WHERRY. On what basis is it 
figured? 

Mr. CONNALLY. On the basis of 
$17,000,000,000, after we got through the 
Screening process, and cutting it down. 

Mr. WHERRY. The $17,000,000,000 
was allocated after the Paris Confer- 
ence. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Paris Confer- 
ence met in July, I think, and started 
with $29,000,000,000. The Senator knows 
that. He reads the newspapers. He 
knows that the figure started at $29,- 
000,000,000. When I first rose I ex- 
plained that it started with $29,000,000,- 
000, which was reduced to $22,000,000,- 
000, and then a further reduction was 
made to $19,000,000,000. Finally, in the 
committee, it was reduced to $17,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. Could it not have 
been reduced by another three or four 
or five billion dollars, if it is based upon 
the needs set forth in the Paris Confer- 
ence? If those figures did not mean 
anything, how was the figure of $17,- 
000,000,000 arrived at? 

Mr. CONNALLY. We cut out a great 
many things that we thought they could 
do without. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Why can it not be 
further reduced? 

Mr. CONNALLY. We can cut it all 
out, if the Senator wants to vote that 
way, but I do not favor it. 

The Senator from Nebraska says, “Why 
not cut out some more?” I wonder 
where he would make the reduction, 
what particular thing he would cut out. 
These allocations and _ these _ total 
amounts were not fixed by some individ- 
ual member of the committee saying, “I 
have iron in my State, I want some more 
iron in this program,” or by a man in- 
terested in cotton saying, “We have not 
enough cotton in this program. Let us 
put some more cotton in it,” or a Ken- 
tucky man, with a plug of tobacco in 
his pocket, saying, “Wait a minute; I 
want some more tobacco for this.” 

Mr. WHERRY. That is provided in 
the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I know it, but they 
might have gotten more. 

Mr. President, this was undertaken 
to be a well-balanced program. They 
looked over the economic needs of these 
western European countries and western 
Germany, and they tried to reach a 
sound appraisal. 

Of course, there is no absolute cer- 
tainty of just where the line is going to 
be drawn, just how many bales of wool 
or just how many bushels of wheat will 
be needed. Those matters are subject 
to revision from time to time by the 
Administrator himself, in view of the 
necessities, and also in view of our own 
conditions here at home, If there should 
be a scarce material in the United 
States—and I hope the Senator from 
Nebraska will listen to me, Mr. President. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am listening. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I want him to listen 
with both ears, not with just one. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ad- 
mit that it takes both ears to listen to 
the Senator from Tpxas. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. If he will listen twice, he will be 
better off than if he listens only once. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if it 
should develop that in this country there 
were some scarce material that we were 
badly in need of, to such an extent that 
we could not afford to export it, we could 
stop exporting it at once, under the pro- 
visions of this bill. The Administrator 
has the right to stop it, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, as the over- 
all administrator of all this program, 
would have the right to stop it, and could 
stop it at the very moment he discovered 
that situation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
after the Harriman committee’s report 
was submitted, our steel manufacturing 
plants opened additional production fa- 
cilities which will add 6,000,000 tons of 
steel to our annual production—which is 
twice what the Harriman committee re- 
ported for a 15-month period. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 
That is very helpful, and I hope the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska will hear it. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Yes; just before the 
Marshall plan comes in, we get that an- 

nouncement. 

’ I know exactly what the steel produc- 
tion is and what the steel available for 
export is. I say to the Senator that the 
report of the Small Business Committee 
was worked out with expert information 
and advice which shows that there is a 
shortage; and I say to the Senator that 
the problems, not only of the small- 
business man but of other businessmen, 
in regard to obtaining steel are acute 
now and will be more acute by the time 
this bill is passed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, for 
that matter, they have always been acute 
and they always will be acute, and that 
will result in the production of more 
steel, and will keep the mines open. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. The Senator from Texas 
has been telling us of the very careful 
screenings, through the various commit- 
tees, in regard to the estimates made at 
Paris. I wonder if he can tell us how it 
happens that, whereas the CEEC report, 
on page 45 of volume 2, estimates their 
total import requirements of tobacco for 
the first 15 months at 242,000 tons, on 
the other hand in this careful screening 
process we come out with a recommenda- 
tion, on page 22 of ‘the committee report, 
for 298,000 metric tons of tobacco in the 
first 15 months—an increase of 56,000 
tons over the estimate of total imports as 
made by the countries themselves at 
Paris. 


Mr. CONNALLY. I say to the Senator 
that I should be glad to explain that in 


detail. I have the information. But the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarkKiey], 
who comes from a great tobacco-produc- 
ing State, will discuss that later in his 
remarks. So I ask the indulgence of the 
Senator from Minnesota in that respect, 
and ask him to wait until that time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
not going into the details as to how this 
particular amount was arrived at. I did 
not put it in the bill; I did not put it in 
the report. 

But it is a fact which all of us under- 
stand that among the things that ought 
to be exported from the United States 
to the 16 countries is tobacco. The item 
of tobacco has been included by the State 
Department because it is essential that 
these countries have that much tobacco 
in working out their economy, a part of 
which is based on an incentive use of this 
commodity. 

Various remarks have been made here 
today because tobacco is included. I 
should like to remind the Senate that 
tobacco pays into the Treasury of the 
United States $1,200,000,000 a year in 
taxes—five times as much as the amount 
the tobacco costs, and one-quarter of the 
entire expense of this bill for the first 
year. One quarter of the entire expense 
of this bill is paid into the Treasury of 
the United States by tobacco. I should 
like to have any Senator point to any 
other crop that pays that much money 
into the Treasury of the United States. 
However, that is not the reason why to- 
bacco was included in this list. 
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All of us know that over an historic 
period, tobacco has been exported to 
Europe. I can remember when large 
quantities of it were shipped overseas. 
There were many government monopo- 
lies. The Spanish Government itself in 
years past bought 55,000,000 pounds of 
tobacco and uSed it as revenue, for treas- 
ury purposes. The same is true of Italy 
and France, and of Holland and Great 
Britain. 

This item of tobacco is included in the 
allocations under the State Department’s 
figures, although tobacco is not used any 
more than any other commodity is used 
in the bill, in order that, in the first place, 
these countries may have the use of this 
commodity for the purpose of undertak- 
ing to establish factories in Europe that 
will manufacture the finished products 
which they want.and need, and of course 
it will incidentally absorb a part of the 
surplus amount of that commodity in the 
United States. 

We must recognize the fact that these 
people must have their morale stimu- 
lated, and we know that since the war 
the use of American tobacco and Ameri- 
can cigarettes has largely supplanted the 
use of other tobacco and other cigarettes 
and other forms of the finished product 
in all portions of Europe, and that is 
especially true of Germany and France 
and Italy. 

Tobacco is so important there, and has 
become so important since the war, that 
it is almost a medium of exchange. 
There have been times when one could 
take a carton of cigarettes in Germany 
and almost buy a house and lot with it. 
Of course that is a slight exaggeration, 
but it is so important that they have this 
commodity that we cannot deny them 
the use of it, not only in order that they 
may stimulate the manufacture of to- 
bacco, in Europe, into cigars and cig- 
arettes and smoking tobacco and chewing 
tobacco, but also in order that their 
morale may be stimulated by means of 
their ability to get this commodity, which 
they need and must have, just as any 
American workingman needs it and 
wants it in his economy. 

That may not be a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the figure in the report, but 
it is the basis of the allocation of to- 
bacco for the people of these 16 coun- 
tries. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
State Department in its report says that 
the exports from the United States for 
1948 and 1949 to the participating coun- 
tries will probably be of about the same 
order of magnitude as in 1946 or 1947. 
They have not increased it any. They 
state that for the past 2 years the United 
States has had ample supplies of to- 
bacco, and that imports to the partici- 
pating countries from the rest of the 
Western Hemisphere are expected to be 
less than prewar, and that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that the 
total supply of the participating coun- 
tries will be lower in 1947 and 1948 than 
it was in the prewar period, and so forth. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield briefly. How- 
ever, I wish to conclude soon. 
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Mr. BALL. I have not yet heard, how- 
ever, how the estimates in regard to the 
tobacco requirements of theSe countries 
have increased 56,000 tons for the first 
15 months. I suspect that, quite inci- 
dentally, the fact that we have a surplus 
of tobacco had something to do with 
that. 

As a user of tobacco, I can appreciate 
not only the tax that we pay on it, but 
also the fact that it is very comforting 
sometimes. But it seems to me that 
nearly 300,000 tons of tobacco is a 
tremendous amount of stimulant. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is a lot of 
tobacco; but if one likes tobacco, it is 
not so much. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I always enjoy yielding 
to Members of the Senate for questions, 
but one may hunt through all the re- 
ports and find some small isolated item 
that is perhaps out of line, and want to 
know about it. He finds an item of cal- 
ico, and he wants to know why we do 
not send two yards of calico. I cannot 
answer all those picayune questions. I 
am not prepared to doit. Ido not want 
to take the time of the Senate tonight to 
review statistical matters. Senators 
have all the figures, because they have 
been hunting for them. They have been 
going through the record with a fine- 
tooth comb. We can hear one of the 
Senators saying, “If we can just find 
something that does not look exactly 
right, we can put over the Taft amend- 
ment, and that will save a lot of money 
for the Treasury. I can then go back 
home with the applause of a willing, if 
not an admiring, constituency.” 

Mr. President, I have more figures on 
tobacco. These are along a similar line? 
and are furnished by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. He details about the samie 
levels on tobacco. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point for a 
question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I do not want to pro- 
long the matter with regard to tobacco, 
but it is an interesting fact that when 
the Senate was considering the interim 
relief bill last fall, certain agricultural 
commodities, such as prunes, piums, and 
citrus fruits, together with other vari- 
eties were taken care of and are now 
being shipped, or have been shipped, 
under that program. There is nothing 
extraordinary about the fact that there 
is an allocation in the pending measure 
for tobacco. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will yield in a 
moment. 

Furthermore, when the 16 countries 
made their estimates, western Germany 
was not included. Later on we included 
it. Of course, that raised the percentage 
of tobacco. 

I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. I was going to make the 
point the Senator has just made. As I 
understand, the CEEC figures did not 
include western Germany. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH. The other figures did. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 
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._ Mr. SMITH. That accounts for the 
discrepancy. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I thank him for interrupting me. 

Mr. President, I shall have to hurry 
along. I wish to say as a member of the 
committee, that one of the purposes of 
the bill is to render temporary aid, to 
relieve suffering, to banish fear, to relieve 
them of anxiety about communistic in- 
filtration and encroachment. The other 
purpose is to make it possible for the na- 
tions to regain their independence, eco- 
nomic as well as political, to recapture 
their fortunes, and to stand upon their 
own feet. What has the bill done in that 
regard? The bill provides that each of 
the countries shall enter into a contract 
with the Administrator. The contract 
will set forth what they obligate them- 
selves to do. One of the obligations will 
be that they shall endeavor to balance 
the governmental budget. Another is 
that they shall endeavor to stabilize the 
currency. There are other requirements 
of that general character, written with 
a view to placing them on a sound busi- 
ness basis. 

In addition to the individual contracts, 
there is a multilateral contract with all 
the beneficiary governments, obligating 
each of them jointly and severally to 
undertake to reach the high goals set 
before them, so that they may be able to 
stand upon their own feet. 

Mr. President, suppose they do not do 
as they agree; suppose they are not faith- 
ful to the obligations they assume. The 
Administrator has authority to termi- 
nate relief. The President has authority 
to terminate relief in those cases. 
§s the penalty. We do not propose to 
give them: money continually through 
the years, unless they do their part. To- 
night I should like to emphasize that. 

I wish every politician and statesman 
in the 16 countries might hear what we 
say. We expect the countries of Europe 
rigidly to live up to their obligations. 
We expect them to do their utmost to 
achieve the objectives and the aims 
which we have in mind. If we are will- 
ing to hand over several billions of dollars 
for their rehabilitation and rebuilding, 
they must likewise sacrifice, suffer, and 
stint in order to reach the goals we have 
set, and in order to accomplish the ob- 
jectives of the pending measure. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio 
today made a most interesting speech 
to the effect that he wants to cut the 
authorization from $5,300,000,000 to $4,- 
000,000,000. Upon what basis does the 
Senator from Ohio make that proposal? 
Is it merely upon his own estimate? Is 
it merely his idea of how much should 
be spent and how much should not be 
spent? Has he the support of any econ- 
omist who has made estimates? Is it 
based upon the work of a committee of 
businessmen or publicists who have 
studied the question and made a report? 
Has it any foundation at all except that 
it is merely what the Senator from Ohio 
thinks about it? 

I have high respect for the opinions 
of the Senator from Ohio. I have high 
respect for his ability. I am somewhat 
at a loss to understand how he arrived 
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at the figure of $4,000,000,000. Was it 
merely by figuring it on a piece of paper? 
Was there any reason for it? No, Mr. 
President, we shall have to have more 
than the dictum of an eminent Senator, 
even of a Senator as eminent as the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. I might follow the Sen- 
ator in some things, but I would not want 
to follow him when he wanders around 
in the financial world, unless he furnishes 
me with some basis for his estimates, 
some clear argument justifying his 
proposal. 

I have already briefly pointed out that 
the pending measure has the backing of 
the Harriman committee, of which it 
may be said that a finer group of busi- 
nessmen has never been assembled in the 
Capitol. It also has the backing of the 
Krug committee, which says that the 
exports can be sent to foreign countries 
without hampering our own economy. 
It had the backing of the Nourse report, 
which went into the economic aspects of 
the situation. The figures have the ap- 
proval of the State Department which 
has screened these matters, and which 
has had reports from all over Europe, in- 
cluding a report by Ambassador Lewis 
W. Douglas, one of the most eminent 
diplomats in our service, a man of large 
affairs, formerly a Member of the Con- 
gress, a financier, president of one of the 
great insurance companies, and presi- 
dent of McGill University. He is sta- 
tioned in Europe, and has been in contact 
with all the nations during the negotia- 
tions and since. He approves the figure 
ger a nee and he approves the 

lil, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. TAFT. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that the Harriman committee 
estimate was at least $200,000,000 lower 
than that of the State Department, and 
that the State Department disregarded 
it? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not know about 
the State Department. I know the Har- 
riman committee made an estimate that 
was higher than that of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. TAFT. No; I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. TAFT. The report of the Harri- 
man committee is approximately $5,750,- 
000,000. The report of the committee is 
now approximately $6,000,000,000. 

Mr. CONNALLY. There is some con- 
fusion arising from the difference be- 
tween 12 months and 15 months. 

Mr. TAFT. But the testimony shows 
that the Harriman committee report was 
at least $200,000,000 less than the figure 
recommended by the State Department. 
With due respect to the Senator, the For- 
eign Relations Committee did not screen 
those figures. It accepted the State De- 
partment figures without question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, no. 

Mr. TAFT. The committee has not 
screened those figures. The committee 
cut the $6,000,000,000 down to $5,300,- 
000,000 only because of the change from 
15 months to 12 months. Furthermore, 
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as the Senator is aware, the Harriman 
committee report on required imports 
into western Europe is very much less 
than the State Department figures. They 
have also had a lower figure on exports 
from western Europe, but their estimate 
of the imports required into western Eu- 
rope is very substantially below the figure 
accepted by the committee from the State 
Department. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not regard the 
State Department as sacred. It makes 
many mistakes; I know that. Ihave been 
a member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee for many years. I do not fall 
down and worship the State Department. 
I simply cited the fact that one of our 
eminent diplomats, Mr. -Douglas, had 
been in Europe and conferred and had 
arrived at the same estimate. 

The Senator from Ohio is completely 
answered when I remind him that this 
authorization of $5,300,000,000 is not an 
appropriation. It simply means that the 
Senate gives its consent to the Congress, 
if that body desires to make an appro- 
priation within those limits. Tomorrow 
or next week, if this bill should pass, the 
Appropriations Committee could appro- 
priate the $4,000,000,000 which the Sen- 
ator from Ohio suggests, and there would 
be no violation of the terms of the act. 
All this bill does is to liberate the two 
Houses and permit them to appropriate 
any amount up to the Jimit of the author- 
ization. In any year in the future, 
whenever the Congress or those in au- 
thority shall conclude that we are spend- 
ing too much money or are proposing to 
spend too much money in Europe, all 
they have to do is to reduce the appro- 
priation. They have the right and the 
power to cut off all appropriations. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. In a moment. 

I agree with the Senator from Ohio 
that there is no obligation upon either 
branch of the Congress by reason of this 
authorization except for the 12-month 
pericd. The countries of Europe which 
are involved are supposed to take notice 
of our congressional and constitutional 
limitations. They know that no matter 
what the authorization may be Congress 
must make the appropriation each year, 
and that if it does not desire to appro- 
priate a thin dime, no power on earth can 
compel it to do so. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Texas whether, in his opin- 
ion, there is any moral commitment ex- 
tending beyond a 1-year period. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Not so far as I am 
concerned. It might be said that by 
reason of debating this bill and of all the 
publicity which accompanies it there 
might be some little lingering feeling that 
we ought to vote for it. But we are not 
here to indulge in fantasies; we are here 
as Members of the Congress, with a per- 
fect right to discontinue the appropria- 
tion whenever we wish to do So. 

Mr. KEM. Would the Senator agree 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] that if the 16 countries of 
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western Europe shall perform their part 
of the undertaking, the Members of the 
Congress then will be under some moral 
obligation to continue to make appro- 
priations? > 

Mr. CONNALLY. No. The Senator 
from Michigan did not say that. He 
said he might feel under some moral 
obligation. He did not say anything 
about Congress having such an obliga- 
tion. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator think 
our responsibilities would be higher—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is not for me 
to pass on. I should hate to pass on 
those things, even concerning the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. I should not want 
to pass on his moral responsibilities. I 
am sure he has no immoral responsibili- 
ties. 

Mr. KEM. I hope the Senator from 
Texas is not imputing to the Senator 
from Michigan any higher moral sensi- 
bilities than are possessed by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

. Mr. CONNALLY. Iam sure that if the 
Senator’s sensibilities are as high as they 
look, he is right along with the Senator 
from Michigan. But what the Senator 
from Michigan said was that if the 
countries involved should live up to the 
unilateral contract and the multilateral 
contract, on the faith that we mean this 
program to continue, and an appropria- 
tion should be requested for its exten- 
sion for another year, he thought he 
would have some moral obligation to 
That is what the Senator 


ator yield further? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr, KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Texas whether he agrees 
with the Senator from Michigan in the 
statement to which he has just referred. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator had 
been listening, instead of talking to the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALoneE], he 
would have heard me say that I agreed 
with the view that we can discontinue 
an appropriation whenever Congress de- 
‘sires to do so, with no obligation of any 
kind on the Senate or the House. 

Mr. KEM. Moral or otherwise? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I said any kind. 
That ought to cover it. 

After all, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Ohio is protected. But suppose 
Congress shall not appropriate as much 
money as may be needed. Then there 
would have to be another authorization 
requested, which we probably would not 
get if the Senator from Ohio should be 
here. It is all subject to the Congress, 
to the Administrator, to the Secretary of 
State, to the President. If it were re- 
vealed that we were spending more money 
than was necessary, it could be stopped 
tomorrow. If the recipients were not 
receiving enough, the amount could not 
be increased one dime without going be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee, be- 
ing cross-examined, and dragged around 
by Senators on the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. President, why is this program 
necessary? My view is that the condi- 
tion of the western nations of Europe 
and western Germany is a part of the 
aftermath of war. They were not among 
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those that were wounded. ‘They were not 
among the casualties. Their cold bodies 
are not sleeping out on some hillside. 
But the war laid its indelible marks upon 
them and helped to destroy their econ- 
omy, their homes. Their public and 
private finances have been distracted. 
In the past few years two or three great 
nations have cut down their food supply 
to the point where there is widespread 
suffering. In Italy, in France, perhaps 
even in Great Britain. We thought it 
was cold here in the past 2 or 3 months 
because we had a little snow and a little 
cold wind. But that is nothing as com- 
pared with the condition of a man in 
a shack who has not enough to eat and 
not enough fuel to keep himself warm. 
Mr. President, is not such a man a ready 
victim for communism? Is he not a 
ready recipient of totalitarianism? Will 
he not listen to the persuasive voice which 
tells him: “Join us. We will divide up 
the wealth of the world. You will get 
something to eat; you will get some fuel.” 

Mr. President, that has already hap- 
pened in many of the satellite countries. 

So the problem involves the wreckage 
of war. We want to finish the war, not 
alone upon the battlefield, but out yonder 
in the economic, social, and political 
world. 

Mr. President, I want to see the coun- 
tries of western Europe so strengthened 
and so rebuilt that they may determine 
their own political future. I want them 
to determine it, however, free from the 
pressures of hunger and want and suffer- 
ing. I want them to determine that 
future with enlighted intellects, and free 
wills, and with a free choice. I do not 
want to see them driven along as the 
people of Czechoslovakia were driven 
along, by foreign pressures. 

It is said there have been no armies 
there. No, there have been no armies 
tk re, perhaps. Whether there were 
al.aies there or not, they had pressures 
on them that were as strong as armies, 
and there was always out yonder a little 
ways off a Red army, ready to strike if 
the occasion should come. 

So, Mr. President, I want these coun- 
tries to stand on their own feet and make 
their choice. We want to see democracy 
live, but democracy cannot live without 
something to eat, something to wear, and 
a fire to keep it warm. We have to give 
these people an opportunity to lead a 
normal political life. 

Many of these countries were ravaged, 


* many of them were stripped, much of 


their wealth and their plants and their 
homes were destroyed. Western Ger- 
many is particularly in that class. I 
want to see western Germany rehabili- 
tated. It was once a great area. It has 
been very closely fitted to the economy 
of Europe. It is the economic heart of 
Europe. I want to see western Europe 
regain its strength and stand upon its 
own legs. Therefore there are included 
in the program all three zones, those of 
Great Britain, the United States, and 
western Germany. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the Senator 
be in favor of an amendment providing 
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that the Administrator agree with the 
participating countries as to whether or 
not they might halt temporarily, until 
the Administrator could make a survey, 
the further dismantling of the plants in 
this very section the Senator would like 
to see rehabilitated? 

Mr. CONNALLY. We yesterday dis- 
cussed the plants and their dismantling. 
I do not think it would be wise to amend 
the bill in regard to that, because the 
people are working there, and the only 
information I get is that there are only 
a few of the plants being dismantled, 
under an agreement made at Potsdam. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, what 
I am asking is, would the Senator, as a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, see any objection to submit- 
ting an amendment on the floor of the 
Senate directing the Administrator to 
confer with the participating countries, 
and entering into an agreement simply 
to halt the dismantling of the plants 
which are still there to be dismantled 
under the Potsdam agreement, or any 
subsequent agreement, until the Admin- 
istrator made a survey, so that tempo- 
rarily they could halt the dismantling 
of them, and a survey could be made by 
the Administrator, providing he made 
an agreement with the participating 
countries. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. CONNALLY. There may not be 
anything wrong with it, but I do not 
believe this bill is the place for it. An- 
swering the Senator’s question, I should 
not favor putting it in the bill. 

Mr. President, do we want to see west- 
ern Europe destroyed? I do not. The 
people there are a great people, a people 
of high intellect, energy, courage, abil- 
ity to fight if need be, they are great 
industrialists. It is a land which has 
produced great poets and writers and 
universities. I want to see western Eu- 
rope survive. 

Mr. President, would anyone here like 
to see Great Britain go down in ashes 
and in ruins? I hope she will not. Great , 
Britain was the land that gave the world 
the great Magna Carta, it was the na- 
tion that gave the world parliamentary 
government, it was the nation which sent 
its immigrants to America, who founded 
this great country of ours. 

I have been to Great Britain since 
the war. Great Britain was punished 
brutally and savagely. Those Senators 
who have been there could from their 
hotel windows see great buildings which 
had been torn and shattered and broken 
by explosions, and they know the suf- 
ferings to which the people have been 
put since the war. I do not want to 
see Britain go down in a holocaust of 
political or economic ruin. 

Mr. President, I do not want to see 
Italy disintegrate and dissolve. Italy 
has had her misfortunes in recent years; 
she has had many misfortunes. For one 
thing, she is greatly overpopulated, and 
it is going to be very difficult for Italy 
to produce a sufficient amount of prod- 
ucts to feed and care for and house her 
own people. Italy is a historic land, 
a land which for hundreds of years ruled 
the world from a little town on the Tiber, 
and I do not want to see Italy gathered 
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into the totalitarian embrace of Moscow. 
I do not want to see whatever liberty she 
has obliterated by the “Bear that walks 
like a man.” 

Mr. President, I do not want to see 
France go down in confusion and chaos, 
uncertainty and misery. France has had 
a glorious and great record. There were 
days when France left her impress upon 
the world, and ruled great parts of the 
world. She had misfortunes during 
World WarII. She played a gallant part 
in that war. She struggled along, and 
then was occupied by a cruel enemy 
state, and stripped of much of her pos- 
sessions. 

Mr. President, we cannot abandon 
these countries in their time of need. I 
grant the action we are contemplating 
is the most colossal international enter- 
prise of the kind there has been in re- 
corded history. I think no event of this 
kind, probably, since the fall of the 
Roman Empire, has meant so much to 
other nations of the world, as assistance 
coming from this Nation for their re- 
suscitation, for their rehabilitation, and 
for their relief from suffering and want. 

Why should we do what is proposed? 
Because, Mr. President, we are the 
strongest nation on earth. We are the 
strongest nation from an economic 
standpoint, we are the strongest nation 
from a military standpoint, we are the 
strongest nation from a political stand- 
point. We have no Socialist govern- 
ment here. We have no enterprises 
which have been nationalized. We have 
a great democracy, with strength enough 
to make war when it wants to make 
war, and with calmness and patience 
enough to carry on its enterprises in 
time of peace, and to grow and prosper. 
Therefore the United States is the only 
nation on earth today qualified in all 
these respects to come to the aid and 
rescue of the nations of western Europe, 
and western Germany. So I think that 
destiny has laid upon us a sort of obli- 
gation, and we cannot wrap our cloak 
about us and say that the rest of the 
world is of no concern to us. 

As members of a democracy, have we 
no concern to see that the democracies 
of the rest of the world survive? As 
lovers of freedom and liberty, have we 
no desire to see that those who prac- 
tice freedom and liberty, like ourselves, 
live and survive? I want to see every 
democracy on earth flourish and pros- 
per. I want to see every land survive 
where liberty exists, where freedom 
exists. I want to see such lands grow 
and prosper and become strong in order 
to maintain themselves and in order to 
spread the doctrines of liberty and 
democracy. 

Mr. President, some have complained 
that the nations behind the iron cur- 
tain are not in the program. When 
the program was first envisaged they 
were invited to join. But their master’s 
voice said, “You cannot join.” So one 
after another they declined to join. If 
Czechoslovakia could speak from her 
grave tonight, she could tell us that she 
endeavored to join, but that her mas- 
ter’s voice spoke and told her she could 
not join, and she refused to join. 
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Mr. President, the nations behind the 
iron curtain are not in the program 
because they refused to join. They not 
only refused to join, but they have be- 
come the enemies of the program. 

Why is Russia fighting the program? 
She is fighting it because she is diametri- 
cally opposed to the things the program 
provides. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BALD- 
WIn in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Texas yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Perhaps the able 
Senator from Texas can tell us why Spain 
is not a party to the program? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Spain has not been 
playing along much in foreign relations 
lately. I do not know exactly why. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it not a fact that 
the great reason for the entering into of 
the program is to stop communism? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well, I will be glad 
to speak to the Secretary of State and 
tell him that the Senator from Indiana 
wants Spain included, if he desires. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to say that I 
sometimes wonder whether some of us 
are as sincere as we claim to be. The 
one nation in Europe which has fought 
communism for years and years, and 
which has stopped communism, is Spain. 
We are told by the able Senator from 
Texas and the able Senator from Michi- 
gan and the Secretary of State, and the 
President of the United States that we 
are going into this program to stop com- 
munism. Yet the one nation in Europe 
that stopped communism, that has had 
experience in stopping communism, is 
not a part of the program. I appreciate 
that the able Senator from Texas has the 
right to answer other Senators sharply 
if he cares to, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, no. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But I am one Sen- 
ator who will not accept it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will give the Sen- 
ator the best answer I can. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I was sincere in the 
question I asked the Senator, and I am 
sincere now, and I should like to have a 
sincere answer. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator will 
receive an answer if he will just be 
patient. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator did not 
give Mme an answer a moment ago. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I know the Senator 
did not get an answer in full, but he did 
not let me give it in full. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I received a sar- 
castic answer that I could see the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; I said I would 
ask the Secretary, if the Senator wanted 
me to. I read from the committee re- 
port: 

Of all the sovereign states of Europe, Spain 
was the only one which was not extended an 
invitation to attend the Paris Conference. 


hat was the Paris Conference of the 
16 nations. The United States was not 
included. It was the conference held by 
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the 16 proposed to be recipient nations. 
They did not invite Spain. Now why did 
they not invite Spain? I continue to 
read: 


From an economic point of view Spain 
might be able to make a contribution to 
such a program. On the other hand, due to 
the nature of the Franco regime and due to 
the resclution adopted at various interna- 
tional conferenccs, the CEEC countries— 


Not us, but the 16 countries— 


the CEEC countries at the Paris Conference 
did not believe it appropriate or consistent 
with the spirit of such resolutions to invite 
Spain to participate at that time. Whether 
she eventug!ly takes part in the program will 
depend upon her own willingness to assume 
the obligations involved, the willingness of 
the participating countries to admit her, and 
the ability of Spain to conclude a satisfac- 
tory bilateral agreement with the United 
States. 





I think that answers the Senator. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Are we willing that 
Spain become a party to the agreement? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The answer is that 
she might. So far as I am concerned I 
would be glad if she would comein. We 
are going to have Portugal in the pro- 
gram, 

Mr. CAPEHART. So far as the able 
Senator from Texas is concerned, he 
would be happy to have Spain come in? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well if she will 
agree to the contracts, made with all the 
participating governments, and under- 
take to live up to the multilateral agree- 
ments and cooperate and contribute, 
which she is able to do, to help the other 
nations of western Europe—why come 
on. I am willing. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why did the other 
nations refuse to permit her to become 
a party? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I read the reason’ 
to the Senator from the report. There 
were certain resolutions adopted in the 
United Nations’ General Assembly which 
reflected on Spain somewhat. Many of 
the nations took a position with respect 


to her. The United States was not one 
of them. I voted for the inclusion of 
Spain. 


Mr. CAPEHART. I appreciate that. 
Spain is not a party to the United 
Nations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is true. 

Mr. CAPEHART. And yet Spain has 
been fighting communism for many 
years. We are now fighting commu- 
nism. Weare helping France, Italy, and 
other nations to fight communism. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We are resisting 
communism, rather than fighting it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am not so certain 
that we are doing it either; but then 
that is a matter of personal opinion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I want to conclude. I 
do not want to be discourteous and fail 
to yield, but I hope I can finish what I 
wish to say, because I understand there 
is anxiety that a vote be taken tonight 
on the pending amendment. 

I believe adoption of the program will 
have a great deal to do with stabilizing 
Europe. If the countries involved be- 


1948 


come independent economically and po- 
litically, they will have freedom in ex- 
pressing their views, and greater freedom 
in international relations among the 
other nations of the world. I want these 
nations to be in position where their self- 
respect will be preserved, so they will feel 
like they are on their own and can make 
their contributions to international life. 
They cannot do it with hunger and mis- 
ery sweeping over their lands. 

Mr. President, as I pointed out awhile 
ago, the plan has been screened down 
from time to time until tonight it pro- 
vides only $5,300,000,000 for the first 12 
months. After that time it will be up 
to the Congress as to whether it wants to 
appropriate another dollar or whether 
it wants to discontinue the program en- 
tirely. 

We have had hearings before the For- 
eign Relations Committee from the 8th 
of January to the 5th of February, nearly 
30 days, practically every day. We have 
heard witnesses from all classes of people 
who came before us explaining the prob- 
lem, and giving us their views on the eco- 
nomics of the United States. We had 
the reports of the Harriman committee, 
the Krug committee, and the Nourse com- 
mittee. The Secretary of the Treasury 
came before us, as did the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of Defense. 
Representatives of the World Bank came 
before us. 

The Senator from Ohio made some 
point about the World Bank. The World 
Bank estimated the amount needed to be 
slightly larger than the committee al- 
lowed. The World Bank estimated the 
amount to be $7,000,000,000. The World 
Bank said that would be a safe figure 
without disrupting or injuring the econ- 
omy of the United States. 

Mr. President, I feel that to cut this 
amount to the point suggested by the 
Senator from Ohio would be a distinct 
discouragement to the European nations. 
Propagandists would say, “Oh, yes, the 
United States is not sincere. It has al- 
ready cut your appropriation below the 
figures contained in the bill.” It would 
be a tremendous discouragement to the 
nations of western Europe and to the peo- 
ple of western Germany who want to 
comply with the program and are looking 
to it with eyes of hope and expectation. 

It would not only discourage them but 
it would encourage those who are fighting 
the plan. It would start up again the 
propaganda machines to discourage the 
plan and to berate and denounce and 
abuse the United States for not keeping 
faith with the 16 nations of Europe. Do 
not doubt but that it would be done. The 
enemies of the plan would placard our 
action all over Europe. The radio would 
ring with their frenzied utterances, 
pointing out that the United States has 
fooled the European countries and did 
not undertake to keep the faith. 

Mr. President, I believe that democracy 
is atstake. The lines of communism and 
totalitarianism are advancing all over 
Europe. They will advance into the 
western part of Europe. They will 
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spread through Italy, and they will 
spread to every other country where it is 
felt that those obnoxious doctrines can 
find support or nourishment. We want 
to stopit. The methods are the methods 
of Hitler, except that they are not ac- 
complished with arms. Hitler took over 
Austria with the anschluss. He took 
over Czechoslovakia without firing a shot. 
He took over other nations by pressure, 
by overwhelming them with his minions, 
taking them into the embrace of the sys- 
tem of totalitarianism and tyranny. Un- 
less something is done for these countries 
they may be absorbed into the great 
empire of totalitarianism. 

In conclusion, let me say that the world 
is in a great crisis. In a world crisis the 
United States must play its own part. 
It must play a noble part. It must play 
an outstanding part. The United States 
occupies a leading place among the de- 
mocracies of the worid. It leads in the 
economic and financial world. It stands 
out in the military world as the greatest 
power in the world. We must not—we 
dare not—refuse to assume the obliga- 
tions which go with those mighty posi- 
tions of power. 

The United States cannot afford to be 
false to its ideals and purposes. Wecan- 
not be false to the men who died on bat- 
tlefields to maintain our liberties and 
our prestige. We cannot forsake the 
great historic personages of the past. 
We must not fail the world. The world 
looks upon us as the greatest power in 
the world. It has faithin us. It knows 
that we do not want to conquer other 
lands. It knows that we do not want 
reparations and indemnities. We must 
not fail the world; and these nations are 
an important part of the world to us. 
We must not fail them. 

Of course, as pointed out by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, we must remain armed. 
I believe that the safety and security of 
the United States require that we main- 
tain a great Army, a great Air Force, and 
a great Navy, in order that the people of 
the United States may be secure in their 
liberties and in their property and in- 
stitutions. Of course we all favor that. 
However, that does not answer the ques- 
tion. 

The big question in this whole pro- 
gram is the desire of the United States 
for world peace. Since World War I, 
public men of the United States—not all 
of them, but many of them—have been 
striving to bring about machinery for the 
establishment of world peace. I recall 
that before the war, and before the San 
Francisco Conference the able chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] and I, together with other 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, were striving, planning, and la- 
boring, in conferences in the Department 
of State and among ourselves, to bring 
about a plan for world peace, the settle- 
ment of international disputes, and the 
protection of nations from aggression 
and invasion, so that they might enjoy 
the fruits of their labors. Finally, after 
several years of consideration of such 
plans in the State Department and else- 
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where in. Washington, we were sent to 
San Francisco to consider the United 
Nations. 

The United Nations was not all that 
we wished. We wanted peace, and we 
sought to bring about an instrument of 
peace. After many weeks of labors we 
brought back to this Chamber the United 
Nations Charter. By an almost unani- 
mous vote the Senate honored those who 
drew it and those who supported it, 

Since that time there have been many 
international conferences. In all those 
conferences it has been our ambition and 
purpose to contribute to the peace of the 
world. To my mind that is the domi- 
nant thing upon which we are voting 
tonight. We are voting upon the peace 
of the world, If the nations of western 
Europe can regain their independence, 
their stability, and their economic pow- 
ers, peace in Europe will be much more 
secure than it is now, with threats and 
dangers coming out of the East which 
may overwhelm or submerge the democ- 
racies and the freedom-loving peoples 
of the western part of Europe. 

So tonight my appeal is, Let us con- 
tribute to the peace of the world. Let 
us not be content with the provisions in 
this bill, but let us fill it with the spirit 
of peace and security for those peoples 
who believe in democracy, who are de- 
voted to liberty and freedom, and who 
will join the United States in working 
out, together and bilaterally, the plans 
which we have in mind for the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe, which will save its peo- 
ple from chaos, misery, and ruin, and 
reestablish in those fair lands a stand- 
ard of equality and independence, mak- 
ing them vital nations in the world in 
the future development of our historic 
Policies and precepts. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHERRY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the REcorD, in connec- 
tion with the reference to the report of 
the Small Business Committee, pages 
H-16, H-17, and H-18 from the Com- 
modity Report on the European Recovery 
Program, from the Committee of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, having to do with the 
production of steel. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall not object to 
the insertion in the REcorD, but I do not 
want the matter to come right in the 
middle of my address. If the Senator 
has it inserted at the end of my remarks, 
that is all right. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is perfectly agree- 
able to me to have it placed wherever the 
Senator would like to have it, so far as 
the position in the colloquy is concerned, 
but I should like to have it in connection 
with the report of the Small Business 
Committee, which was a matter of de- 
bate, if the Senator will permit. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is very diffi- 
cult, because there was a running-fire 
debate, and the Senator now comes in 
with three pages to have inserted in the 
middle of the debate, and no one would 
know what the debate was about. 

Mr. WHERRY. It will be all right to 
have it printed following the remarks of 
the Senator. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. To be inserted at 
the end of my address? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the matter presented by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be printed 
at the end of the address of the Senator 
from Texas. 

The matter is as follows: 


COMMUNITY REPORT, EUROPEAN RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


CHAPTER H. IRON AND STEEL, INCLUDING STEEL- 
MAKING EQUIPMENT 


(This report is the result of the first phase 
of analysis of the European recovery program 
and may be subject to revision.) 


I. Introductory and summary 


This report attempts to summarize and to 
appraise the proposals advanced in the CEEC 
technical report on iron and steel. Data 
shown in this report relate to calendar years 
1948-51. In certain other documents, simi- 
lar United States estimates have been ad- 
justed to cover the fiscal years, 1948-52. 
This shift in time periods does not result in 
important changes since steel production is 
not significantly affected by seasonal varia- 
tion.1 

The main outlines of the CEEC report may 
be briefly stated. It forecasts large increases 
in steel production by participating countries 
in 1948 and more modest increases there- 
after. For the first year of the program, the 
projected increases for the 16 countries are 
to be accomplished largely through the maxi- 
mum utilization of existing iron and steel- 
making capacity. Thereafter gains in output 
are scheduled on the basis of the realization 
of projected plant expansion programs. Over 
the period of the program, iron and steel 
production equipment valued at slightly over 
$400,900,000 would be secured from the 
United States. In addition, imports of over 
2,000,000 metric tons of crude and semi- 
finished steel are called for annually, as well 
as large quantities of scrap. Besides these 
requirements stated in the CEEC report, im- 
ports from the United States of finished steel 
are projected at levels declining from 1,100,- 
000 to 25,000 tons. The quantities of steel 
thus available to the participating countries 
as a group would permit both large increases 
in domestic consumption and the resumption 
of a substantial part of the participants’ 
former export trade in iron and steel. 


The expected increase in domestic steel 
consumption in the 16 countries is predicted 
on the existence of an enormous demand for 
steel for reconstruction and on the necessity 
of replacing Germany, in considerable meas- 
ure, as an exporter of machinery, equipment, 
and other products fabricated of steel. 
Finally, the export program in steel is re- 
garded by the CEEC as a vital means of 
reestablishing international market positions 
which, for the long-run future, are expected 
to be a vital source of substantial quantities 
of foreign exchange. 

In reviewing the iron and steel require- 
ments of the participating countries in the 
light of probable availabilities, representa- 
tives of the United States agencies concluded 
that (1) the United States will not be able 
to export scrap and will be able to export 
only 20 percent of the amounts of crude and 
semi-finished steel (excluding hot-rolled 


1 For the most part, participating countries 
are dealt with as a group and, wherever ap- 
propriate, data are presented both to include 
and to exclude western Germany. The term 
“participating countries” means the 16 CEEC 
countries and western Germany and the 
CEEC countries means the participating 
countries, excluding western Germany. 
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strip in coils which is classed as a semi- 
finished product in the CEEC report) re- 
quired by the participating countries, (2) 
that the United States might increase its 
exports of finished steel above the amounts 
proposed in the CEEC report in order to 
overcome in part the unsatisfied require- 
ments for scrap and crude and semi-finished 
steel, and (3) that in 1948 the participating 
countries, owing to shortages of materials 
and transport, will probably not be able to 
reach their production targets for that year. 

Both the consumption estimates and the 
trade pattern advanced in this report follow 
from these conclusions. It is expected that 
the participating countries will reduce ex- 
ports both to other participants and to the 
rest of the world, and at the same time sus- 
tain total imports of finished steel, thereby 
partly protecting consumption in the first 2 
years from the effects of the anticipated 
lower home production. The chief impact of 
the probable reductions in imports of scrap 
and of crude and semifinished steel from the 
United States falls on the United Kingdom 
and Italy, which together seek the bulk of 
these imports. 

The United States estimates of consump- 
tion of finished steel are more than 4,000,000 
tons under the CEEC estimates for the first 
year of the program and about 2,000,000 tons 
under those for the second year. Thereafter, 
the United States estimates conform to those 
given in the CEEC report. 

It was not possible to make an independent 
judgment of the ability of individual par- 
ticipating countries to consume the quanti- 
ties of steel each projected, or of their need 
for these quantities. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that a failure to meet CEEC estimates 
by 13 percent in the first year and about 5 
percent in the second year should not seri- 
ously affect the recovery program in the 
over-all. Rough calculations suggest that 
the steel requirements in basic industries 
studied by CEEC technical committees will 
take 40 to 50 percent of anticipated total 
steel consumption. It should: be possible, 
therefore, to direct the main impact of re- 
duced supplies toward other, less vital do- 
mestic programs and, possibly, to a limited 
extent toward a reduction in exports. 

The CEEC steel-plant-expansion program 
calls for the provision of slightly more than 
$400,000,000 worth of equipment of various 
types from the United States or about 45 per- 
cent of total requirements for new iron and 
steel production equipment. Of this quan- 
tity between $60,000,000 and $80,000,000 is 
already on order. While data are lacking 
with which to appraise with any precision 
the requirements for new plant facilities, the 
United States agencies are of the opinion 
that a substantial portion of equipment re- 
quirement might be supplied out of German 
reparations. When the equipment require- 
ments are reviewed in detail, and when ac- 
count is taken of availabilities from German 
reparations, it is doubtful whether total 
equipment requirements from the United 
States will exceed half the CEEC figure. 

The shortage of scrap, which the CEEC in- 
dicates will adversely affect steel production 
in the United Kingdom and Italy, could be 
materially alleviated by intensified efforts in 
the collection of this material throughout 
western Europe, especially in Germany. The 
collection of scrap has not been given high- 
priority status in bizonal economic programs 
up to this time. Such priority might well 
yield substantial quantities of this material 
above present schedules. 

An attempt was made to estimate the total 
drain on United States steel supplies en- 
tailed by the United States estimates for 
exports from this country of steel as such 
and of steel in selected basic fabricated items. 
The results, while rough, indicate a total 
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drain of about 4,000,000 tons a year in steel 
ingot equivalent. However, in terms of 
metallics, considerably less would fiow to 
Europe since the scrap generated both within 
the steel industry and in fabricating indus- 
tries would remain in the United States. 
The figure of 4,000,000 tons just advanced is, 
therefore, essentially only a measure of the 
extent to which crude-steel capacity in the 
United States might be utilized to satisfy 
European recovery needs. 

It is also suggested that after the recovery 
program is put into operation, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration should obtain 
assurances that the prewar European steel 
cartel or other restrictive practices affecting 
production and trade will not be employed. 


II, The European home-supply position 
A. The Production Program 


Tables 1 and 2 compare the United States 
estimates of production for each country 
with the CEEC estimates and with actual 
figures for prewar years. Discrepancies be- 
tween CEEC and United States estimates 
arise mainly from differences in the timing 
of schedules of production, particularly for 
1948, when the 16 participating countries aim 
at achieving a maximum ufilization of ex- 
isting capacities. 

As may be seen from table 1, production of 
steel ingots in western Europe, including 
western Germany, is placed by CEEC at 423 
million metric tons in 1948, as compared 
with an estimated production of 30,300,000 
tons in 1947, or an increase of 40 percent. 
If the United Kingdom, which aims at a rel- 
atively modest increase of 10 percent, is 
omitted from the computations, the per- 
centage increase for the other countries, in- 
cluding western Germany, is 60 percent. The 
United States estimate for 1948 is approx- 
imately 36,800,000 tons, an increase of 20 
percent over 1947. For the later years, the 
United States estimates approach more 
closely those advanced by the CEEC. 

In arriving at the estimated output of 
crude steel, the United States agencies gave 
attention to the tight supply of metallics 
and to shortages in coke and steel capacities. 
All these adverse factors will be felt most 
acutely in 1948. Scrap shortages in the 
United Kingdom and Italy are particularly 
pronounced. Since, according to the CEEC, 
these shortages cannot be made up from 
western European supplies, and since the 
scheduled imports from the United States 
will probably not be available, estimates of 
crude output in these two countries have 
been cut considerably. The United States 
agencies assumed that coke supplies in 1943 
will not be entirely adequate to allow the 
scheduled increases in steel output, espe- 
cially in France and Belgium-Luxemburg. 
However, should all the needed coke in 1948 
become available, it is felt that other bottle- 
necks such as transportation, manpower, 
and organizational difficulties would not per- 
mit the output scheduled for western Eu- 
rope by CEEC. This conclusion is espe- 
cially applicable to France, Belgium-Luxem- 
burg, Italy, and Austria. 

Estimates of finished steel production for 
each country were based upon its consump- 
tion of crude steel by applying the same 
ratios used by CEEC. (See table 2.) For 
most countries, revised estimates of finished 
steel output fall below the CEEC estimates 
in approximate proportion to the reduction 
in estimated output of ingots. Since the 
CEEC estimates of finished-steel output for 
the United Kingdom and Italy assumed large 
imports of crude and semifinished steel, 
and since only a small portion of the imports 
expected from the United States have been 
allowed, the estimates of finished-steel out- 
put in these two countries are reduced by a 
higher proportion than were their crude- 
steel production estimates. 
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TABLE 1.—Production of crude steel by participating countries in past years and in 1948 to 1951 as estimated by CEEC and by United States 
agencies 


Country 


Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 


Luxemburg-. 
Netherlands. 





Most active 
prewar year ! 


(1938) 
(1938) 
(1929) 
(1937) 
@) 
(1938) 
(1938) 
(1939) 
(1937) 


(1938) 
(1938) 
(1938) 


[In thousand metric tons] 


1938 


10, 564 


24, 687 
17, 820 
424 

2, 538 


1947 


1948 


CEEC 
estimate 


€00 

4, 250 
35 

10, 400 
20 

9 

2, 500 
3, 060 
303 

67 
1,300 
80 

80 

13, 970 
36, 614 
4, 075 
100 

1, 550 


United 
States 
estimate 


500 


Cc 


1949 


EEC 


estimate 


720 
4, 250 


10, 890 
20 
15 
2, 670 
3, 000 


14, 200 


37, 940 
5, 500 
150 

2, 538 


United 
States 


estimate | 


CEEC 


1950 


estimate | 


United 
States 
estimate | 


1951 


CEEC 


estimate | 


| United 
| States 
| estimate 
! 





€00 
3, 900 


li 50 
2, 500 | 


3, 900 | 


34 352 | 


720 

4, 850 

55 

11, 700 
120 

22 

2, 830 

3, 000 

473 

92 

1, 760 

80 

90 

14, 480 
40, 272 
7, 500 

150 


2, 538 


720 


10, 000 

50 

22 

2, 600 

2, 700 

470 

90 

1, 760 
80 

80 

14, 480 | 


37, 


1,000 


4, 850 
70 

12, 
220 
30 
3, 000 
3, 000 
503 
92 
2, 060 
80 
90 
14, 990 
42, 675 
10, 000 
50 


1, 000 


5, 000 
815 
000 
150 
2, 500 


39, 
10, 





45, 469 | 30, 329 


42, 339 











1 As selected by each country to show greatest representative prewar activity. 
the figure given under this heading may be less than the figure for 1938. 


2 Not available, 


36, 763 | 





46, 128 








43, 261 | 


50, 460 





48, 582 | 





am one | 
55, 363 


52, 465 








In most cases a single year was used throughout the questionnaire so that in some instances 


TABLE 2.—Production of finished steel by participating countries in past years and by 1948-51 as estimated by CEEC and by United 
States agencies 


Country 


Austria 
Belgium ... 
Denmark... 
France 


Treland 

Italy 

Luxem bur, 

Netherlanc 

Norway..... 

Sweden 

Switzerland. 

‘Turkey J 

i Sn. .oi 6 anieanedbenienwhessenensdl wg 


Total; 16 countries 


French zone. 





a: BT I Es cesinganeiutesinamnaendennts 


1 As selected by each country to show greatest representative prewar activity. 


Most active 
prewar year ! 


(1929) 
(1929) 
(1939) 
(1929) 
(1938) 
(1988) 
(1938) 
(1929) 
(1937) 
@ 


427 
3, 263 


L 910 
10 
92 
€87 


(1988) 13,360 
(1938) 411 
(1988) 1, 952 


40, 906 





the figure given under this heading may be less than the figure for 1938, 


2 Transfers to stocks expected to exceed production, 
? Year not available. 


B. Western European Steel Expansion 
Programs 


The major western European steel-produc- 
ing countries other than Belgium and 
Luxemburg, as well as several of the smaller 
producers, are planning expansion of their 
iron and steel capacities. The greater part 
of this new capacity is not expected to come 
into operation until 1950 or 1951, at the 
earliest. 

The planned net expansion in iron and 
steel capacity by 1951 is shown below: 

[In thousand metric tons] 


Ore 
mining | 


Pig 
iron 


Crude 
steel 


Austria 
Denmark... 
France... 
Greece_.. 
Ireland... 


[In thousand metric tons] 


1,952 


24, 102 





10, 300 


21, 042 


2, 062 | 


70 
E04 


23, 678 


| 





CEEC 
estimate 


I: 
/ 


33, 981 | 


United 
States 
stimate | 


28, 646 | 





Cc 


1949 


EEC 


| estimate 


432 
3, 650 
2—30 
7, 810 

15 
15 
2, 740 
2, 230 

300 

101 
1,150 


36, 927 


United 
States 


3, < 353 





| estimate 


361 


33, 664 | 
| 


CEEC 
| estimate 


432 


“350 
120 
1, 280 
95 
68 


12, 265 





1, 889 
40, 383 


1950 


United 
States 
estimate 





37, 





586 | 


19 


CEEC 


estimate | 


650 
4,123 
70 

&, 960 
165 
30 

3, 280 
2, 354 
400 
120 
1, 500 
95 
68 
12, 410 


43, 889 


51 


United 
States 
| estimate 

| 


650 
3, 673 3 


400 
120 
1, 500 
95 

60 

| 11, 688 
| * 937 
500 


1, 889 


40, 601 





In most cases a single year was used throughout the questionnaire so that in some instances 


In revising production estimates, the United 


{In thousand metric tons] 


000,000 expected 
States (see tables 4 and 5). 


States agencies made no allowance for such transfers to stocks. 


to come from the United 


Thus, planned 


| 
‘ede | Steel 
Crude | finish 
ing 


124 
Netherlands_. 190 
Norway...... iia ; 27 
Sweden.____.. 500 
Switzerland... 10 
190 


1, 677 1, 271 


as | 6300 | 6, se | 4, 558 


The total cost of the expansion and mod- 
ernization programs planned by the par- 
ticipating countries is estimated at $2,200- 
000,000, as shown in table 3. Not more than 
40 percent of this total cost represents iron 
and steel production equipment itself. Of 
equipment requirements, about $550,000,000 
will be met by imports, with about $400,- 


imports from the United States constitute 
about 45 percent of total equipment require- 
ments. Orders have already been placed in 
this country for facilities valued at $60,000,- 
000 to $80,000,000. 

The possibility of meeting a portion of 
requirements from German reparations was 
discounted in the Paris report. It is the 
opinion of the United States agencies that 
this source of production facilities should 
be fully utilized. A more detailed discussion 
of this subject is to be found in Appendix 
3 of this report. 

The requirements for steel-plant ma- 
chinery and equipment set forth in the 
CEEC report can be evaluated only as a part 
of the broader steel production, consumption, 
import, and export programs which the report 
advances. It is clear, for example, that the 
requirement of the United Kingdom for two 
continuous strip mills is not unrelated to 
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that country’s requirement for imports of 
approximately 2,000,000 tons of crude and 
semifinished steel annually. 

Even should the very optimistic CEEC 
steel-ingot production expectations be real- 
ized, the finishing capacity of the CEEC coun- 
tries, particularly that of the United Kingdom 
and Italy, would still not be fully employed— 
a fact which is pointed out by CEEC itself.? 
Thus it is clear that under the more realistic, 
and lower, production figures advanced by the 
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United States agencies, and with United 
States exports of crude and semifinished 
steel scheduled at a relatively low percent- 
age of the CEEC requirement, the steel- 
finishing capacity of the CEEC countries will 
be employed at an even lower rate. 

Under these circumstances, it is obvious 
that the requirements for steel-plant equip- 
ment should be revised as to type, scale, and 
timing. In the absence of more detailed in- 
formation, it has not been possible to de- 
velop a revised program on steel-equipment 


period 1948-51 


{In thousand dollars] 
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needs. Such revisions may be important for 
some of the smaller producers, such as Greece 
and Turkey, as well as for the larger pro- 
ducers. When account is taken of the pos- 
sibility of greater utilization of German 
equipment and more complete employment 
of existing finishing equipment in the CEEC 
countries, it is doubtful whether total equip- 
ment requirements from the United States 
would exceed half the CEEC figure of 
$400,000,000. 


TABLE 3.—Value of imports of iron and steel for modernization and expansion of iron and steel industry in participating countries over 


. 
‘ 














3 tnt Pig-iron pro- Crude-steel : she Other or un- 
Country Ore mining aan production | Steel finishing specified Total 
} | 
Ne $25, 000 $48, 000 $16, 050 $63, 170 $6, 800 $115, 820 
RE See () ra) 1 @) ) 182, 500 
a a ee rere i a a Be ee 3, 300 700 400 24, 400 
Franc oA iatail tincture ei 1 a) 1 1) Q) 1, 000, 000 
a 6, 000 | 28, 000 7, 000 DS sctentaintnnvncilnpaicasl 2 56, 000 
a Losansbakenaill Gucagiients | ---- 
SR etre idtdetineiinwemieteciesion - 
1) See () () (1) 2 20, 000 
Peek RceGnceieb ( 0) re) a) 118, 000 
) () (!) 2 43, 000 











a ne 
IE i octictecienneness 
Turkey. -.-- 


Subtotal 
Western Germany: 


French zone.....--- 
i cidenencenek = 


1 Not available. 


Oct. 31, 1947. 























CEES 
Netherlands-.........:..... 






1 Not available. 


Oct. 31, 1947. 


Ill, Availabilities from the United States 


For the year 1947, production of steel in- 
gots in the United States will be approxi- 
mately 84,000,000 net tons. This is approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 tons below the annual ca- 
pacity of the industry. It is, however, the 
highest peacetime rate ever achieved, exceed- 
ing 1941 by approximately 12,000,000 tons. 


















? Committee on European Economic Coop- 
eration, General Report, vol. I, p. 96. 













WER NORRG G22) Sete ta 


ae 


“11, 400 | 


eli ee () | @) | 


I cect stasssciansestlivicaninsintlosinintyesiniininain technician 








1948-51 


[In thousand dollars} 


Pig-iron pro- 


Ore mining duction 








“30,900 | 


Crude-steel 
production 





| () | Q) | 92, 295, 200 





2 Represents only cost of new equipment and modernization, as shown in table 4. For all other countries the figures shown include all other costs related to the programs, 
such as the costs of preparing plant sites and installing equipment. 
° It is estimated that equipment costs represent about 40 percent of this total. 


Norte.—This material, in the form here shown, was submitted to the United States agencies by the CEEC technical] advisers in the course of the Washington conversations, 


TaBLe 4.—Value of imports of iron and steel production equipment required by participating countries from all sources over period 


Other or un- 


Steel finishing specified 











In spite of this high rate of production, the 
United States is suffering a severe steel short- 
age. There are many steel-consuming in- 
dustries which are operating much below 
their capacity. Perhaps the best example of 
this is the automobile industry, which has 
capacity to produce in excess of 6,000,000 pas- 
senger vehicles per year yet, in face of a rec- 
ord demand, is producing at the rate of only 
4,000,000 vehicles per year. 


Note.—This material, in the form here shown, Was submitted to the United States agencies by the CEEC technical advisers in the course of the Washington conversations, 


The demand for steel from virtually all 
industries exceeds the supply going to those 
industries. Though this is particularly true 
of the light-sheet-using industries, it is also 
true of many others. The oil and gas indus- 
try is facing a severe shortage of large diame- 
ter pipe for long-distance pipe lines and 
smaller pipe and casing for drilling and re- 
fining.use. Numerous examples can be cited 
from other industries, such as railroads and 
construction, Some of the obvious conse- 











ei eo 
ene 


oe 
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TaBLe 6.—Value of imports of iron- and steel-production equipment required by participating countries from the United States 





Ore mining 
Pig-iron pro- 
duction 
Crude-steel 
production 
Steel finish- 
ing 
Others or un- 
specified 






Norway........ 8,500} (1) (}) (4) 
PINES ccaadclocudossl. ,sasctdiveceunteecdncalonancdtan 
Sweden. -....... () () () (4) (4) 


Turkey......-.| 4,300} 1, 800|-....-- 10, 000|----2-- 16, 100} 2,600) 2,200) 4, 300)-------|-- 22 oo) ooo 


United King- 
d 


WESTERN 
GERMANY 


DI cs oi meme eh hich ae Reade ge aakaenteachendannl 


French zone 





20, 000, 35,000) 5, 
FeO Qik nee tok aeden ade inchrascadd noteeesewsinnan 


over period 1948-51 


[In thousand dollars 











bo ~o ‘ sm 

a $3 3 $5 §e=| 3 

= a8 = = <3 852 8 

BS ie <3 § a & Sak bo 
3 og aE a o ge Bee) § 
$§ ic te |4 % | o8 |lexs| 3 
3 = eG a 3s is** S 
& | a a a | a5 q & 


























Berea nae 














© ‘ rs 
£5 os S./2 2 fa 
g| a |gale Ba) te] ne |B 
= a “3 c= Ss os oF 
E 5 <A a | 2 as og $8 
2 | B8is £3 | gs | oS | Zw 
=i 3 /}88|8 | &8| 8° |=" |sse 
& | m fe ° = a |8 
| 


















1 Not available. 


Note.—This material, in the form here shown, was submitted to the United States agencies by the CEEC technical advisers in the course of the Washington conversations. 


quences of the steel shortage in the United 
States can be seen in the very high level of 
steel prices as well as the considerable black- 
market trade in steel. . 

Although steel of virtually all types, with 
the exception of high-priced alloy steels, is 
in short supply, some products are scarcer 
than others. Sheets, strip, tinplate, and 
pipe and tubes appear to be the tightest 
items. Additional capacity for rolling sheets 
is now being constructed and some of this 
will actually be in operation within 6 months. 
However, to the extent that more ingots are 
allocated to sheet mills, there will be corre- 
spondingly less for other products, so that 
the shortage will be shifted to different prod- 
ucts rather than being eased generally. 

The raw-material situation in steel is one 
of the reasons for a steel production 7,000,000 
tons below capacity. The raw material in 
tightest supply is scrap steel. As a result 
of the inability to obtain more scrap, the 


pig-scrap ratio is almost 15 percent higher 
on the pig side than the normal prewar rate. 
The price of scrap is now at its all-time high 
of approximately $40 per ton. There is little 
prospect for improvement in the scrap-supply 
position. 

In view of the steel supply situation in 
the United States, the CEEC requirements for 
imports of scrap, crude, and semifinished 
steel from the United States should be con- 
siderably reduced. No imports of scrap from 
the United States are scheduled by the United 
States agencies because of the almost ton- 
for-ton reduction in basic-steel production 
which this would entail; also, because any 
large-scale foreign bidding for scrap in the 
United States would have serious repercus- 
sions on the volatile domestic scrap price 
which, in turn, would boost the whole struc- 
ture of steel costs and prices. Much the same 
reasoning led to the reduction of the import 
requirements for crude and semifinished 


steel (exclusive of hot rolled strip) to ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the CEEC require- 
ments. Shipments of such materials from 
this country lead not only to a reduced out- 
put of finished steel, but also deprive the 
American steel industry of the scrap gen- 
erated in further finishing of these materials, 
approximately 15 percent of total weight, and 
thus indirectly further limit domestic pro- 
duction. 

For the first year of the program, the United 
States agencies allow the participating coun- 
tries greater-than-current imports of sheets, 
though less than the amounts requested, and 
the full quantity of tin plate requested. Im- 
ports of all other finished steel are scheduled 
for the first year at the current rate, or at 
about two and a half times the level re- 
quested. This increase over the CEEC total 
wille make up for part of the expected de- 
ficiency in European production as compared 
to CEEC expectations. Under a policy of 


TaBLeE 6.—Imports of iron and steel products from the United States in 1947 and in 1948-51' as scheduled for participating 
countries by CEEC and by United States agencies 






Product 





I, Total weight: 
Crude and semifinished steel ? 


Excluding hot-rolled strip. .................. 
BN St cacodewscccccetubcceaboneescs 


Finished stee]:¢ 


BONE... cnccncecnncocecedsqnnquesescacaceccese 
I ni knietenbtindennethiaannabinieaeste 
GY HIN SIU dncnnnccunsvasdvecescace 





[Quantities in thousand metric tons, actual weight] 


1948 1949 








1951 





1950 









Est aan Scheduled 


by CEEC States 
agencies 


by CEEC 












Scheduled 
Scheduled | ty United | Scheduled | by United | Scheduled | by United 
States by CEEC States 
agencies 














Scheduled Scheduled 
Scheduled | by United 
by CEECO States 


agencies 










agencies 








1 In final outline of the European recovery program, the imports scheduled by the United States agencies will relate to the fiscal years 1949-52. 
3 If measured in ingot equivalents these weights would be approximately 15 percent higher. 


3 Included in export total for sheet. 


4 Excludes for 1948-51 finished steel for use directly in coal mining and scheduled separately in that program. For the entire period this item amounts to 52,000 tons, 


5 Negligible. 
6 Not available, 
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allowing western Europe the steel needed to 
meet stated consumption requirements, with- 
in the limits of United States availabilities, 
imports of finished steel for the other 3 years 
of the program are also scheduled in excess 
of the amounts requested. 


The United States agencies schedule of im- 
ports by participating countries from the 
United States is compared in table 6 to the 
import requirements from the United States 
as stated by CEEC. 


IV. Foreign trade of participating countries 
in finished steel 


A. European Trade in Finished Steel, 1937 


It was decided to compare, for the partici- 
pating countries as a group, prewar and proj- 
ected relationships among production, ex- 
ports, imports, the net export balance, and 
consumption of finished steel.* For this pur- 
pose, 1937 was selected as the prewar base, 
both because it was the most recent year for 
which detailed informaticn was readily ob- 
tainable and because it did not appear to be 
severely abnormal for the purpose of this 
analysis. The year 1938, for example, would 
not be suitable quite apart from the fact that 
complete data are not availiable for that year. 
Though production for 1938 in the participat- 
ing countries was about equal to 1937, ex- 
ports were almost 4,000,009 tons less, due 
largely to the augmented demands of domes- 
tic armament industries. While the prewar 
comparison is, therefore, carried through on 
the basis of 1937, a few of the corresponding 
items which are readily available for 1938 are 
also shown in tables 7 and 8. 

Historically, western Europe has been the 
net supplier of finished steel to the rest.of 
the world. While there has always been some 
importation of finished steel by western Eu- 
ropean countries from outside of Europe, this 
has typically been a very small flow in com- 
parison to the flow of finished steel in the 
reverse direction. In 1937 the 17 countries 
exported about 31 percent of their total pro- 
duction. Of this quantity (10,600,000 metric 
tons), three-fifths went to the present non- 
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participating countries (6,400,000 tons), 
whereas imports by the 17 participating 
countries from the nonparticipating coun- 
tries were only 700,000. This left an export 
balance of 5,600,000 tons which the 17 coun- 
tries as a group contributed to the world 
market. (See table 7.) When only the 16 
countries are considered, this net contribu- 
tion becomes about 4,000,000 tons. (See 
table 8.) 

At the same time the 17 countries were 
exchanging approximately 4,000,000 tons in 
trade among themselves. This represented 
approximately 12 percent of their total pro- 
duction of finished steel. The net export 
balance for the 17 countries represented ap- 
proximately 16 percent of production. When 
total production is increased by imports from 
and Giminished by exports to nonparticipat- 
ing countries, it appears that net consump- 
tion of finished steel by the 17 countries in 
1937 amounted to about 29,000,000 tons. 


B. Efect of United Siates Revisions Upon 
Trade Patterns in CEEC Report 


The United States revision of the trade 
pattern visualized in the CEEC proposals was 
made primarily in terms of three factors: a 
reappraisal and substantial downward revi- 
sion of European production probabilities; 
a substantial decrease in the amount of crude 
steel available from the United States; and a 
substantial increase in the quantity of fin- 
ished steel assumed to. be available from the 
United States. The trade pattern which ap- 
pears in the revised program is an indirect 
result of these major changes rather than 
a direct revision of the trade pattern itself. 

Exports were revised downward, country by 
country, in accordance with lowered esti- 
mates of production. The proportionate di- 
vision of shipments to participating and non- 
participating countries was retained. The 
revision of total imports reflects both the 
reduction in Europe’s total exports to itself 
and the increase in United States exports of 
finished steel to Europe. The net result of 
these adjustments is a sharp increase, over 
the CEEC figure, in imports of finished steel 
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from nonparticipating countries and, after 
the first year, a slight increase in total im- 
ports. The total effect of the committee’s 
revision of the western European trade pat- 
tern is to reduce exports and sustain im- 
ports, thereby partly protecting consump- 
tion from the effect of lowered production, 
but at the price of a much lower export bal- 
ance than was estimated by the original 
CEEC plan, 


C. European Trade in Finished Steel, 1948- 
51—Under United States Revisions 


The revised estimates visualize a sharp 
increase in finished steel production, from 
28,600,000 tons in 1948 to 40,600,000 in 1951. 
Roughly 25 percent of production would be 
exported annually, about three-fifths to par- 
ticipating countries and the balance to out- 
side countries. Total imports would be less 
than total exports and would, as a percent- 
age of production, decline from 23 percent 
in 1948 to 18 percent in 1951, the absolute 
annual imports rising from 6,400,000 to 7,- 
200,000 tons. A declining share of total im- 
ports would be from outside countries 
averaging somewhat under 25 percent. The 
participating countries would maintain a net 
export balance in steel with the outside world 
throughout the period, growing from l,- 
200,000 tons in 1948 to 3,100,000 in 1951. 
This balance would represent an increasing 
share of total production. Net consumption 
in the participating countries under such a 
trade pattern would increase sharply from 
27,400,000 tons in 1948 to 37,500,000 in 1951. 

Total exports during the period 1948-1951 
are consistently lower in relation to pro- 
duction than in 1937, although considerably 
higher than in either 1988 or 1947. The 
percentage of production exported drops very 
Slightly over the period. The relation be- 
tween exports to participating countries and 
exports te outside countries is, throughout 
the entire period, the reverse of what it was 
prewar. Whereas, in 1937, 60 percent of ex- 
ports from the 17 countries was to outside 
countries, this share in 1948-51 is about 40 


TaBLE 7.—Ezports and imports of finished steel by participating countries in past years and in 1948-51 as scheduled by CEEC and by 
United States agencies : 


1, In thousand metric tons: 
Production 
Exports, total 
To participants. -- 
To nonparticipants 
io tecncincnsamen 
From participants__....... 
From nonparticipants.-.. 
Consumption 4 
Net exports to nonparticipants. 
2. As percent of total production: 
Exports, total............ 
To participants __. 
To nonparticipants_ 
Imports, total 
From participants__.. 
From nonparticipants 
Consumption 
Net exports to nonparticipants_ 
3. Percentage distribution of exports: 
To participants 
To nonparticipants__..__.. 
4. Percentage distribution of im- 
ports: 
From participants__........... 
From nonparticipants......... 


34, 340 
10, 585 
REE 4,219 
6, 366 
4, 635 


1 No estimate given by CEEC. 
3 Not available. 


1947 United States estimate 


(CEEC 
estimate) 


owes 





eD> WaTCOd 


CEEC estimate 


40, 383 
« 

(‘) 

() 

6, 045 | 
1152 


1 
23 | 





8 May include withdrawals from stock, or for other reasons fail to correspond to consumption figure computed from production and net export figures. 


percent. As against 6,400,000 tons exported 
to outside countries in 1937, the United 
States agencies estimate comparable exports 


*Trade in crude and semifinished steel is 
of secondary importance and is largely a re- 
sult of market conditions for finished -steel. 
It fluctuates relatively widely about a low 
level, 


of 3,000,000 tons in 1948 and 4,200,000 tons 
in 1951. This would indicate that the 17 
countries will not be fully supplying their 
prewar outside markets during the program. 
More precisely, the 16 countries, excluding 
Germany, will be furnishing, in 1951, about 
75 percent of their aggregate prewar supply 
to outside countries, but because of German 
production cuts, the 17 countries as a whole 


will furnish no more than two-thirds of their 
1937 tonnage. Very sharp production in- 
creases or a leveling off of consumption in 
subsequent years might possibly enable the 
area to replace prewar Germany in the ex- 
port market, but this is not scheduled to 
occur during 1948-51. 

Scheduled total imports are somewhat less 
significant in analyzing the 1948-51 trade 











1948 


pattern than are exports. This is because 
the imports of finished steel from outside 
countries, an important segment of total 
imports, consists almost entirely of United 
States aid shipments. These are clearly 
designed to be of a temporary, abnormal 
character for the program period only and 
do not, therefore, in conjunction with im- 
ports from participants, add to any kind 
of normal import pattern. Annual imports 
of the 17 participants from each other rise 
from 4,600,000 to 6,000,000 tons. This seg- 
ment of imports is considerably higher than 
in 1937 and is equivalent to a somewhat 
higher percent of production than in 1937. 
Total imports average annually about 
1,600,000 tons above imports from partici- 
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pating countries—the difference represent- 
ing United States aid shipments—and are 
likewise distinctly above 1937 levels. 

The net export balance of the 17 partici- 
pating countries is indicated by the revised 
estimates to range from 1,200,000 tons in 
1948 to 3,100,000 tons in 1951. This modest 
rise is sharply below the original CEEC as- 
sumption and is drastically below the 1937 
export balance of 5,600,000 tons. The net 
figure is, however, somewhat misleading. 
If annual imports from the United States 
of about 1,600,000 tons be disregarded, the 
export balance is correspondingly increased. 
The 17 countries’ export balance with the 
outside world, excluding the United States, 
would be 2,900,000 tons in 1948, rising to 
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4,200,000 tons in 1951. This latter figure, 
although still below the 1937 figure, more 
nearly approaches the probably prewar norm. 
Since the United States shipments are recog- 
nized to be in aid of reconstruction, and since 
the outside countries, excluding the United 
States, constitute the participants’ normal 
steel market, such an approach appears 
valid. Again assuming a smooth adjust- 
ment of post-1951 trade to the cessation of 
extraordinary imports from the United 
States and an increase in steel available for 
participants’ exports, there appears to be a 
reasonable prospect for restoration of the 
participants’ prewar export position within a 
few years after the conclusion of the aid 
program. 





TABLE 8.—Ezports and imports of finished steel by CEEC countries‘ in past years and in 1948-51 as scheduled by CEEC and by United 








States agencies 


United States estimate 














CEEC estimate 

























































1947 
1937 1938 (CEEC 
estimate) 1948 1949 1950 1951 
1, In thousand metric tons: 
pO IES 20, 222 18, 379 20, 232 24, 041 26, 975 29, 197 
pe aera 7,111 3, 7 , 3, 793 6, 141 6, 798 7, 563 
To participants... ......... 2, 536 () () 3, 455 3, 963 4, 223 
To nonparticipants_....... 4, 576 () (?) 2, 686 2, 835 3, 340 
Sunports, toeel.......-........- 4, 320 | 3, 188 3, 734 5, 556 6, 670 6, 835 
From participants _-_..... 3, 616 () @) 3, 754 4, 901 5, 205 
From nonparticipants__... 704 () @) 1, 802 1, 769 1, 630 
Consumption 4............-.-. 17, 431 17, 919 20, 970 23, 456 26, 847 28, 469 
3 Net exports to nonparticipants_ 3, 872 ) (?) Ss4 1, 066 1,710 
2. As percent of total production: 

% Exports, total. ........... 35.1 20.5 18.7 25.5 25. 2 25.9 
f To participants __..... 12.5 (2) () 14.4 14.7 14.5 
4 To nonparticipants_.. 22.6 () (@) 11.1 10.5 11.4 
i Imports, total............- 21.4 17.3 18. 5 23.1 24.7 23.4 
To participants. ___..- 17.9 Q) (?) 15.6 18.2 17.8 
To nonparticipants - - . 3.5 @) () 7.5 6.5 5.6 
Consumption ............. 86. 2 97.5 103.6 97.6 99. 5 97.5 

Net export to nonpartici- 
| ER Se a 19.1 () () 3.7 4.0 5.9 

: 3. Percentage distribution of exports: 
3 To participants_-__............ 35. 6 @) (?) 56.3 58.3 55.8 
} To nonparticipants._._........ 64.4 ) () 43.7 41.7 44.2 

i 4. Percentage distribution of imports: , 

4 From participants_............ 83.7 () () 67.6 73.5 76.2 
From nonparticipants......... 16.3 (2) () 32.4 26. 5 23.8 









1 “CEEC countries” are the 16 countries, exclusive of western Germany. Note that in analyzing the destination of exports and source of imports of these countries, the cate- 
gories used are ‘“‘participants”’ (16 countries plus western Germany) and nonparticipants. 

? Not available. ; 

3 No estimate given by CEEC. : 4 

4 May include withdrawals from stocks, or for other reasors fail to correspond to consumption figure computed from production and net export figures. 






V. Consumption of Steel in Participating 
Countries: 1948-51 

On the basis of the United States esti- 
mates, less steel will be available for use 
in the participating countries during the 
first 2 years of the recovery program than 
is projected by the CEEC report. It is 
possible, however, that no more steel wil! 
actually be required than is provided for 
since, by reason of the method of their con- 
struction, the consumption estimates in the 


CEEC report may be excessive, and since 
there appears to be some question as to 
whether facilities for consuming so much 
steel presently exist or can be brought into 
operation early in the period covered by the 
recovery program. A distinct and to some 
extent inescapable weakness of the CEEC 
proposals and, consequently, of the United 
States revised estimates is the lack of de- 
tailed supporting data on the requirements 
for steel consumption in the participating 
countries. 


The CEEC proposals visualize that the con- 
sumption of finished steel in the 17 countries 
will rise from 31,700,000 tons in 1948 (about 
equal to 1938) to a substantially higher 
figure in 1951. Consumption in the 16 coun- 
tries, starting in 1948 at 26,800,000 tons 
(well over 1938 levels), rises to a 1951 level of 
29,700,000 tons, almost 66 percent above 1938. 
Detailed figures for the 16 and 17 countries, 
in relation to 1938 and other preprogram 
years, are presented in table 9. 





TaBLE 9.—Consumption of finished steel by participating countries in past years and in 1948-51 as scheduled by CEEC and by United 
States agencies 






{Quantities in thousand metric tons] 










1950 










1948 





1951 
























| Most active on _ 46 fee ae apet | ae ay 
prewar ule _ | uled by | uled b 
year ! sao Unite ios d- | United — cdby Unite 
tates . States a States 
CEE commit- CEE commit- CEE commit- 
tees tees tees 




















16 countries: 
































Total consumption. -_..........-. 22, 354 17, 919 20, 970 26, 763 26, 847 28, 469 28, 469 20, 690 29, 690 
Percent change from most active 
DAE. . nt dtteumniedotennenesadhvbeereadanee —20 —6 +20 +27 +27 +33 +33 
Eiltébenteishenibhlabnieesilansetaneeendtbbeddigdienied +17 +49 +59 +59 +66 +66 
BOE. cancnvncscnncccccsanacess Jueccesnceses loscuacecsess feocescnccces +28 +36 +36 +42 +42 
17 countries: 
Total consumption............... 36, 264 31, 829 23, 155 31, 672 ® 35, 253 (?) 37, 523 
Percent change from most active 
SNR. Lincebcidakithmieaiansthsenntiausd —12 —37 -13 (?) —3 (2) +t 
Seecmndépenecncepsucsunenens Jebweesbonsss eusceccesen 0 @) +11 (?) +18 






+52 +62 









1 As selected by each country to show greatest representative prewar activity, 
é Not available. 
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The United States agencies’ revision of 
CEEC production, import and export esti- 
mates leads to a 1948-51 consumption pat- 
tern starting several million tons under 
CEEC levels in 1948 but rising to CEEC levels 
by 1950. As shown in table 9, the short fall 
is about 4,200,000 tons, or 13 percent, in 
1948 and 1,800,000 tons, or 5 percent, in 1949. 

In the absence of more detailed data on 
end-use, it is possible only to appraise the 
CEEC consumption proposals and the impli- 
cations of the United States agencies’ revi- 
sions in very broad terms. The original 
CEEC program provided for a substantial 
rise in steel consumption in the first year 
at the 4-year period. It implied an imme- 
diate increase in steel-using industrial ca- 
pacity and in production and employment 
which could only be achieved, if at all, 
through the utmost exertion of national re- 
sources. 

There can be no question of the propriety 
of western Europe’s aspiration to accom- 
plish such prompt acceleration in steel con- 
sumption nor of the desirability of its doing 
s0, if feasible. The large needs for steel for 
reconstruction purposes as well as the sub- 
stantial requirements to fulfill European 
export programs in fabricated metal prod- 
ucts are recognized. Whether it would be 
physically or economically possible for these 
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countries to consume the indicated quanti- 
ties of steel, however, is a question which 
must remain open until more extensive data 
are available than are now at hand. . 

Fragmentary information available on end- 
use patterns in several consuming countries 
indicates that about 40 to 50 percent of 
scheduled consumption falls in programed 
industries (i. e.) those covered by other CEEC 
technical committee programs), while the 
balance is for nonprogramed industries. 
If a short fall in consumption is not to af- 
fect programed industries it must be ap- 
plied entirely to exports and/or nonpro- 
gramed, steel-consuming industries. In 
view of the probable flexibility of nonpro- 
gramed consumption, it would appear prob- 
able that a 5- to 13-percent reduction could 
be absorbed during the first 2 years with- 
out seriously affecting the recovery program 
as a whole.* 


Appendir 1. The scrap situation 


Total import needs for scrap, as shown in 
the CEEC report, amount ‘to about 3,000,000 
tons a year for the participating, countries. 
Of this total, the United Kingdom and Italy 
require the major share, varying from 72 per- 
cent the first year to 57 percent in 1951. Ac- 
cording to CEEC, the only significant source 
of scrap imports within the participating 
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countries in Bizonia, which shows scrap sur- 
pluses declining from 1,200,000 tons in 1948 
to 600,000 in 1951. The net result of these 
projections is that the CEEC countries seek 
to import annually from the United States 
substantial quantities of scrap, increasing 
from 1,400,000 tons in 1948 to 2,200,000 tons 
in 1951. 

At the outset it may be stated that there 
are no scrap supplies in the United States 
available for export. Scrap, which is now 
selling domestically at the unprecedented 
price of $40 per ton, is generally regarded as 
one of the main limiting factors to increases 
in United States steel production. Each ton 
of scrap exported from the United States 
would mean the loss of about 1.5 tons of in- 
got production. The stringency in scrap sup- 
plies is expected to continue for some years 
if the present level of steel production is 
maintained. In fact, the United States 
would itself be an importer of scrap on a 
major scale if there were offshore supplies 
available. It is the opinion of the United 
States agencies that the indicated deficiency 
in western Europe’s scrap supplies is not as 
serious a matter as it appears to be. Anal- 
ysis of the scrap supply figures given in the 
CEEC report suggests that these figures rep- 
resent exceedingly conservative estimates of 


TaBLe 10.—Analysis of scrap supplies of CEEC countries in 1937 and 1947-51 


Consumption in blast furnaces and steel plants.......... 


RINE NII NONI ccs csscsesteincntniceninsrescakepoeiaseistsinsiaboneiinnes 


Home (steel-plant) serap ! 
Percent of total supply 
Prompt industrial scrap # 
Percent of total supply 


Other scrap (obsolescent and extraordinary scrap)... 


Percent of total supply 


Deficit to be made up by imports from nonparticipants 


1 Calculated as difference between consumption of crude and semifinished ste 


(Quantities in thousand metric tons] 


12, 812 


6, 400. 


2 Calculated at 13 percent of consumption of finished steel, as reported by CEEC. 


the quantities of scrap which may be avail- 
able during the period of tht ERP. 

The main classes of scrap in any period 
are (1) scrap generated in the steel mills 
themselves, so-called home scrap; (2) scrap 
generated in steel-fabricating industries, or 
prompt industrial scrap; and all other scrap 
arising from obsolescence principally and 
extraordinary consumption. Although the 
CEEC report does not break down its esti- 
mates of scrap supplies into these or any 
other categories, it is possible to make inde- 
pendent estimates for the CEEC countries of 
the volume of steel-plant scrap and prompt 
industrial scrap and to derive the volume of 
obsolescence and extraordinary scrap as a 
residual, 

When analysis of this type is carried out 
for both the 1948-51 period and for past 
periods the excessively conservative nature 
of the CEEC estimates is revealed. Supplies 
of steel-plant and prompt industrial scrap 
in 1948-51 in the 16 CEEC countries are 
substantially above what they were in 1938 
and what they are in 1947, as follows from 
the projected increases in steel output and 
consumption. The residual volume of ob- 
solescent and extraordinary scrap, on the 
other hand, is about half what it was in 
1938, and an even lower proportion of the 
current year’s supply. 

While the 1947 supply of obsolescent and 
extraordinary scrap is presumably inflated by 
war scrap, this claim cannot be made for 
1938. In any case, supplies of war scrap 
are certainly not exhausted, and the decline 
in this class of scrap which will come in time 
will be at least partially offset by the rather 
extensive modernization and replacement of 
old and worn-out facilities projected as part 


of the recovery program. Whether judged 
against 1938 or 1947, therefore, the indicated 
level of obsolescent and extraordinary scrap 


*Among the programed items which pre- 
sumably would have priority on available 
steel supplies would be the substantial 
quantities of new steel-making equipment 
scheduled for installation during the re- 
covery period. For the years 1948 and 1949, 
the CEEC technical representatives have esti- 
mated that the production of this equipment 
in five of the CEEC countries would require 
about 1.1 million tons of finished steel. 
When the steel consumed in the steel-ex- 
pansion programs of the other countries is 
included, as well as the finished steel equiva- 
lent of imports of steel-making equipment 
from the United States, this figure would 
come to considerably more, possibly around 
1.5 million tons for 1948-49. If it should de- 
velop that urgent current consumption needs 
for steel or vital export programs in fabri- 
cated steel products are being squeezed, it is 
questionable whether the expansion program 
in steel capacity should be adhered to as 
planned. Apart from questions as to the 
long-run justification for some of the ex- 
pansion programs (see sec. II B) the timing 
of these programs should take account of 
possible stringencies in steel supplies, espe- 
cially during 1948-49, and the effect of heavy 
new investment in steel plant on important 
current production plans in nonprogramed 
fields. It might be self-defeating, for ex- 
ample, to give absolute priority to a new 
steel plant at the expense of steel for work- 
ers’ homes without which an existing bicycle 
factory finds it cannot operate. This might 
be true even if none of the product of the 
bicycle plant were scheduled for export. 


15, 318 
14, 066 


79 , 08 19, 648 


5, 355 


064 15, 787 16, 996 


9, 994 11, 178 
63 66 








el in finishing process and production of finished steel, as reported by CEEC. 


appears much too low. When the analysis 
shown in the table for the 16 countries com- 
bined is carried through for individual CEEC 
countries, it appears that the estimates of 
future scrap supplies are in varying degree 
too low particularly in the cases of France, 
Italy, and the United Kingdom. 

On the basis of present information no 
accurate picture can be drawn of compara- 
tive availability by country of extraordinary 
scrap in western Europe. In western Ger- 
many alone estimates of tonnages vary be- 
tween 2,000,000 and 12,000,000, but for other 
countries, where substantial tonnages are 
believed to exist, not even a range of fig- 
ures has been suggested. 

On the basis of a sample survey the Brit- 
ish have recently estimated that 5,000,000 
tons of extraordinary scrap exist in the 
United States and United Kingdom zones, 
of which perhaps 3,600,000 could be available 
over the next 4 years. Currently the British 
are exporting scrap to vhe United Kingdom 
from their zone in Germany at the rate of 
about 500,000 tons a year. Noscrap has been 
exported from the United States zone of 
Germany other than relatively small ton- 
nages of Army-generated scrap (see below). 

The bizonal authorities point to many 
difficulties impeding the collection of scrap 
in Germany. Emphasis is placed on short- 
ages of transport and cutting equipment and 
the noncooperative attitude of the German 
people, who are described as reluctant to 
part with scrap partly for nationalistic rea- 
sons, but mostly because existing prices 
offered in marks are unattractive. The bi- 
zonal authorities have indicated a reluctance 
to attempt an all-out effort to collect scrap 
in western Germany because of the lack of an 
adequate organization to cope with the #> 
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in the face of other high priority programs, 
including food collection. By way of con- 
trast it should be noted that the Russians 
in their zone of Germany have imposed rigid 
scrap collection quotas and scheduled 2,- 
(00,000 tons for collection in 1947 alone. 

United States Army generated scrap in 
Germany and elsewhere cannot presently be 
made available for use in participating coun- 
tries because of an Executive order issued 
on December 8, 1946, directing the return 
of all such scrap to the United States. This 
order was prompted by the acute shortage 
of scrap in this country and the belief com- 
monly held that supplies of indigenous scrap 
in Europe are currently in excess of what 
the European countries indicate are avail- 
able. The precise quantity of Army scrap 
in Europe has not been determined, but the 
potential tonnage available in Germany is 
believed to amount to 500,000 tons. It has 
been pointed out that moving this scrap to 
the United States in the face of actual and 
projected shipments of finished steel to Eu- 
rope is uneconomical at a time when more 
steel could be made in Europe if more scrap 
were available. A reconsideration of the 
Executive order would be justified, however, 
only upon a definite determination that the 
participating countries are doing all in their 
power to mobilize their internal scrap re- 
sources and to make their surplus scrap 
available to other CEEC countries now suf- 
fering from scrap deficiencies. 

Little information is to be had concern- 
ing the war scrap which is assumed to be 
lying unused in France, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands. In these countries scrap has 
not had the same importance as a steel 
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plant raw material as it has had in the 
United States, so that the chief markets for 
scrap are the foundries. Foundries are gen- 
erally small units situated in widely scat- 
tered areas, and do not require the collection 
of scrap on anything broader than a purely 
local basis. It has been suggested that more 
broadly based scrap collection and processing 
agencies in these countries might well be 
able to realize substantial additional ton- 
nages of ferrous material. The scrap that 
resulted from the fighting in Italy is re- 
ported well on its way to being used up, the 
Italian steel industry having used scrap as 
its chief raw material almost to the exclu- 
sion of all others in its postwar operations. 

Supplies of extraordinary scrap elsewhere 
in the participating countries are probably 
not of great consequence but there are prob- 
ably some quantities in Austria, Greece, and 
Norway which might be recovered were means 
available to do so. 

In order to ascertain more precisely the 
quantities of ferrous scrap available in west- 
ern Germany and the requirements for 
mobilizing such scrap, a mission is now being 
organized by the United States Government 
to make a first-hand investigation of the 
situation. In addition to Government ex- 
perts, the mission will include qualified 
representatives of the United States steel 
industry and scrap industry. 

There ts some evidence that substantial 
quantities of scrap in the Soviet zones of 
Germany and Austria may be available for 
purchase against hard currencies or for ex- 
change against machinery and other equip- 
ment needed by the U.S.S.R. This possi- 
bility merits prompt investigation. 
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Appendix 2. Total drain on United States 
steel supplies of proposec exports of steel 
as such and steel in programed products 
Shipments to western Europe of steel as 

such and steel in programed fabricated 

products as now scheduled by the United 

States agencies will involve a drain upon 

United States steel supplies, in terms of 

ingot equivalent, of about 4,000,000 tons in 

each of the first 3 years of the ERP and 

3,000,000 tons in the fourth year. Current 

crude steel production in the United States 

is at an annual rate of 85,000,000 net tons. 

Thus programed shipments would appear 

to absorb 5 percent or less of current output 

of steel ingot. 

Shipments from the United States under 
the various machinery and equipment pro- 
grams of the ERP are scheduled by the United 
States agencies in terms of dollar value, or, 
in the case of irland transport equipment, 
in units. Table 11 oyitlines the conversion 
of these quantities to measures of iron and 
steel content and then to finish product 
equivalents, making allowance for scrap loss 
in fabrication. The conversion factors used 
in this process are set forth in footnotes to 
the table. Iron castings are included in 
machinery and equipment items because they 
often comprise a considerable part of the 
total weight. 

Both the petroleum equipment and steel- 
mill equipment figures are merely token esti- 
mates. As discussed elsewhere no precise 
an‘ reliable measurement of steel-mill equip- 
ment requirements is possible, due to uncer- 
tainty as to the effect of reparations deliv- 
eries upon ultimate requirements. The 


TABLE 11 (A) .—Finished iron and steel product equivalent of machinery and equipment imports from the United States scheduled for 
participating countries by United States agencies, 1948-51 


Imports scheduled by 
United States agencies 
Type of equipment 


Value (in 
thousand 
dollars) 


Units send 


Petroleum equipment... 
Mining machinery-.--.-..- 
Electrical equipment... 
Timber equipment. 
Inland transport: 
Freight cars. f 


Total weight 


In thou- 


pounds! 


1948 


Finished 
product 
equivalent 
(in thou- 
sand 
metric 
tons) 


Iron and 

| Steel con- 
tent (in 

thousand 
metric 
tons)? 


In thou- 
sand 
metric 
tons 


Value (in 
thousand 
dollars) 


aa 

| 

aI 52, 700 | 
5| 100, 700 | 
- o 
93 | 

| 


18, 000 
43, 200 


Imports scheduled by 
United States agencies 


Units 


1949 





Finished 
product 
equivalent 
(in thou- 
sand 
metric 
tons)3 


Tata) wat | 
Total weight ron and 

| oS steel con- | 

| tent (in | 

In thou- | thousand 
sand metric 
metric tons)? 


In thou- 
sand 
pounds ! 








1 Conversion factors were for mining machinery $3.15 per pound; for electrical equipment $2 per pound, and for agricultural machinery $0.23 per pound. 


4 Iron and steel content estimated at 98 percent of total weight of mining machinery, 


3 Allowing for a scrap loss of 13 percent. 
4 Rough estimate of United States agencies. 


60 percent for electrical equipment, and 95 percent for agricultural machinery. 


§ Data submitted by CEEC technica] advisers in course of Washington conversations. 
6 Not available. 

7 Computed on basis of 9.4 short tons, or 8.53 metric tons, per freight car. 

8 Computed on basis of 5,246 pounds, or 2.38 metric tons, per truck. 


TABLE 11 (B).—Finished iron and steel product equivalent of machinery and equipment imports from the United States scheduled 
jor participating countries by United States working committee, 1948-51 


1948 


Imports scheduled by 
United States com- 
mittees 


Finished 
product 
equivalent 
(in thou- 
sand 
metric 
tons)* 


Total weight Tron and Finished 
seal cide product 
steel con | equivalent 


tent (in ; 
: | (in thou- 
thousand | sand 


metric ; 
ona)? metric 
: tons) 


United States com- 
mittees 


Tron and Total weight 
steel con- 
tent (in 
thousand 
metric 
tons)? 


Imports scheduled by | 
| 
1 
| 


Type of equipment 


In thou- 
sand 
metric 


Tn thou- 
sand 
metric 


In thou- 
sand 
pounds ! 


Value (in 
thousand 
dollars) 


In thou- 
sand 
pounds ! 


Value (in 
thousand 
dollars) 


Agricultural machinery 
including tractors 
Steel mill equipment... 


1 Conversion factors were for mining machinery $3.15 aad pound: for electrical equipment $2 per pound, and for agricultural machinery $0.23 per pound. 

3 Iron and steel content estimated at 98 percent of total weight of mining machinery, 60 percent for electrical equipment, and 95 percent for agricultural machinery. 
3 Allowing for a scrap loss of 13 percent. 

4 Data submitted by CEEC technical advisers in course of Washington conversations. 





































Imports scheduled 


Timber equipment___......- 
Inland transport: 
Freight cars 
Locomotive 
Trucks_..-. PE 
Agricultural m nery, in- 
cluding tractors___- 
£teel mill equipment. 


RS a 









§ Allowing for a scrap loss of 13 percent. 
5 Not available. 


7 Computed on basis of 5,246 pounds, or 2.38 metric tons, 


Product 





Crude and semifinished steel: 


Finished steel: 


Tin plate 
Other finished steel 










































1 Not available. 


value of petroleum equipment required is 
also not a firm estimate by the United States 
agencies. The CEEC estimates covered the 
equipment needs of the CEEC countries oil 
companies for their operations in Europe, in 
dependent overseas territories, and in other 
areas. They did not include the needs of 
American companies operating in western 
Europe. One purpose of the United States 
revisions of CEEC estimates was to add this 
last class of requirements to the total. Data 
have been inadequate for close estimate of 
these total requirements, however. 





1 Complications surrounding the petroleum 
equipment program have necessitated drop- 
ping this class of equipment as a scheduled 
item. Because pipe line and casing were 
classified by CEEC as petroleum equipment 
rather than as a finished steel product, it was 
considered inadvisable to drop petroleum 
equipment from this analysis however. 

Table 11 shows that the finished product 
equivalent of iron and steel contained in 
equipment and machinery items declines 
from 1,100,000 metric tons in 1948 to 700,000 
tons in 1951. Translated into terms of ingot 
equivalent by assuming a scrap loss of 25 
percent, the requirements drop from 1,400,- 
000 to 900,000 tons. Requirements for steel 
as such put into ingot equivalent by a similar 
process range from 3,000,000 tons in 1948 to 
2,300,000 tons in 1951. As shown in table 
12, the total impact upon United States ingot 
capacity is thus estimated to be, at the most, 
4,400,000 tons in 1948 and 1949, and at the 
least 3,200,000 tons in 1951. 








I IIE IID. ssa spenennsiecdbaninniineioainn 
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TABLE 11 (C).—Finished tron and steel product equivalent of machinery and equipment 


1950 





4 Rough estimate of United States Working Committee on Iron and Steel. 


* Data submitted by CEEC technical advisers in course of nanan conversations. 
, per truck. 


{In thousand metric tons] 


Imports from United States scheduled by United 


States committees Scrap loss 
from 
ingot 

1948 1949 1950 | 1951 
Percent 
400 400 400 400 15 
250 250 250 200 25 


SE cvicnddhshtchidaneinoesetidunsniicinhninanannmpnemamatiel 


1,018 670 
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Appendix 3. The potential contribution of 
surplus German steel capacity to the Euro- 
pean recovery plan 
A program of steel-plant modernization 

and expansion has been projected by CEEC 
involving a gross addition of 8,000,000 tons 
of ingot capacity over 4 years. Comparable 
expansion of supporting facilities is also con- 
templated. The total cost of the program is 
calculated to amount to about $2,250,000,000, 
of which not more than about $900,000,000 
would represent movable equipment. Of the 
latter, about $400,000,000 worth represents 
equipment which it is proposed would be ob- 
tained from the United States. 

Steel-plant capacity in the bizonal area 
amounts to about 19,000,000 tons, of which 
12,500,000 tons is to be retained under the 
new “level of industry” plan. Of the remain- 
ing 6,500,000 tons, 4,000,000 are reported to 
be in good condition and ultimately should 
be made available for reparations. 

CEEC estimates of import requirements for 
expansion of steel capacity have taken no ac- 
count whatever of equipment to be made 
available from Germany as reparations, on 
the grounds that its receipt cannot be relied 
on with sufficient certainty. Detailed reasons 
offered by the CEEC technical representatives 
are: (a) The reparation quotas of non-CEEC 
countries are sufficiently large to encompass 
all steel capacity to be removed; (b) the proc- 
ess of valuation, allocation, dismantling, etc., 
will take an excessively long time, whereas 
orders for new equipment must be placed im- 
mediately if delivery is to be made within the 
next few years; (c) there is a possibility that 
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1 Conversion factors were for mining machinery $3.15 per pound; for electrical equipment $2 per pound; and for agricultural machinery 23 cents per pound. 
2 Iron and steel content estimated at 98 percent of total weight of mining machinery; 60 percent for electrical equipment; and 95 percent for agricultural machinery. 
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German resistance to dismantling will be 
obdurate; and (d) approximately one-third 
of the needed equipment consists of types 
which do not exist in Germany. Of these 
reasons, only the last is incontestible. 

As for (a), it may be taken as virtually cer- 
tain that CEEC countries can count on being 
allocated at least their full quotas of Ger- 
man steel capacity, or just over 50 percent 
of the total available. Allocation procedures 
are such as to ensure that individual types 
of equipment are, so far as feasible, distrib- 
uted roughly in accordance with reparation 
quotas. Administrative arrangements could 
certainly be made to ensure such distribu- 
tion in the case of steel capacity. 

All German plants to be removed as repara- 
tions have now been listed and the list has 
been officially published in Germany. A 
United Kingdom military government official 
has stated that valuation of the entire list 
is expected to be completed within 60 days. 
Should sufficient priority be given to the 
reparation program, there is no substantive 
reason why allocation of all steel capacity 
among individual recipient countries could 
not be completed within a maximum of 6 
months thereafter. It may be taken as vir- 
tually certain, therefore, that within 8 
months from now individual CEEC countries 
could be definitely informed as to the indi- 
vidual steel plants they would be entitled to 
receive from Germany, and it should be 
possible to accomplish this task within less 
than 6 months. 

The probable time required for disman- 
tling and transport is more indefinite, involv- 
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ing questions of administration, priority, and 
of German resistance. OMGUS has, however, 
estimated that all reparation plants in the 
British zone, where most of the steel capac- 
ity is located, can be dismantled and re- 
moved within three to four years. Granted 
adequate priority and given a sufficiently 
firm attitude toward such German resistance 
as may arise, it is believed that removal 
of steel capacity could be completed within 
a substantially shorter time period. This 
period is shorter than that within which 
new orders can be delivered. 

The above facts may be summarized as 
follows: (a) detailed information on specific 
German steel capacity to be delivered to in- 
dividual CEEC countries can be made avail- 
able in from six to eight months: (b) after 
that date such capacity can be counted on 
in economic planning with virtually the 
same degree of certainty as can capacity to 
be supplied through new orders. It should 
be noted that establishment of purchasing 
missions and placement of firm orders after 
funds become available to CEEC countries 
might well not occur until six to eight 
months from now. 

Detailed estimates of possible reductions 
in import requirements of steel making 
equipment from the United States can only 
be made after careful screening of individual 
CEEC expansion projects, and after agreed 
import requirements are matched in detail 
against available equipment from Germany. 


Appendix 4. Cartel aspects of the steel 

program 

In providing assistance under the program 
for European recovery, it is necessary to have 
assurances that such assistance will not be 
utilized to continue or to reinforce Euro- 
pean cartels, It is equally necessary to as- 
certain that the volume of such assistance 
solicited from the United States is not 
greater than that which would be requisite 
in the absence of cartel restraints on the 
trade of Europe. 

Before the war the steel trade of the prin- 
cipal European producers was profoundly 
affected by the operation of the international 
steel cartel. The agreements underlying the 
cartel were supposed to have been terminated 
in 1938, but before expiring they were re- 
newed. Reports from United States observ- 
ers in Europe suggest that they are at pres- 
ent legally in effect, though presumably in 
a state of suspense in terms of operation. 

The general form of the international car- 
tel agreements may be briefly stated: The 
cartel periodically determined the total ton- 
nage of steel to be exported, and assigned 
quotas within this total to the various na- 
tional groups. An export tonnage was also 
periodically determined for each steel prod- 
uct for which a selling syndicate had been 
organized. The selling syndicate then allo- 
cated this tonnage among the national 
groups in accordance with their established 
product quotas. Prices and conditions of 
sale were fixed and concerted measures 
against outside competitors were provided. 

In order to insure conformity to the ex- 
port quota, the management of the cartel 
could require a group that had exceeded its 
quota to withdraw from the market, or 
“protective” (i. e., excessive) prices, or even 
transfer orders to deficit national groups. 
The restrictions were further enforced by 
imposing on offending groups fines of 20 gold 
shillings per excess ton and distributing these 
payments among those groups which failed 
to live up to their quotas. Germany was, in- 
cidentally, able to use this provision in the 
late 1930’s to exact large bonuses from the 
other members of the cartel for falling short 
of its quota, when the main reason for the 
export deficit was the enormous diversion 
of German steel to the domestic rearmament 
program. 

In order to be sure that restrictive agree- 
ments of the foregoing type are no longer 
binding upon European steel producers, and 
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in order to ascertain that practices of a sim- 
ilar kind are not being engaged in, it would 
be desirable to request the participating 
countries to submit the following informa- 
tion: 

1. Summaries or copies of all patent li- 
censes, sales, or other agreements or arrange- 
ments between two or more steel-producing 
or fabricating enterprises affecting division 
of sales territory, degree of plant utilization, 
prices, division of fields of production or 
channels of distribution, together with a 
statement as to the present legal status of 
such agreements or arrangements, if any. 

2. Summaries or copies of contracts in- 
volving the purchase of coke, coal, man- 
ganese, iron ore, or metallic tin so far as 
such contracts may accord the supplier the 
authority to limit the freedom of the steel- 
producing or fabricating enterprise’s rate of 
production, range of production, or sales 
policy. 

3. Summaries or copies of contracts for 
modernization or expansion of steel produc- 
ing or fabricating plants so far as these may 
affect the producing unit’s freedom of enter- 
prise, including its price policy, choice of dis- 
tribytion channels, and markets. 

4. Legal status and character of relation- 
ships, if any, of steel production or fabricat- 
ing enterprises to national or international 
organizations empowered to establish or con- 
trol selling prices or fields of enterprise. 

The Paris report calls for the establishment 
of a permanent steel cooperation committee 
to facilitate mutual consultation with respect 
to raw-materials supplies, production of 
steel, and individual country programs for 
modernization and extension of steel indus- 
tries. To establish such an organization a 
meeting of interested governments is to be 
convened on March 18, 1948, sponsored by the 
Governments of the Benelux countries, 
France, and the United Kingdom. 

It should be noted that the countries 
sponsoring this organization constituted, to- 
gether with Germany, the mainstays of the 
prewar international steel cartel. While the 
proposal envisages that the membership will 
include delegates not only from producing 
countries but also from countries, such as 
the Netherlands, which are primarily steel 
consumers, there is no indication that the 
delegates will represent steel-consuming 
interests within each country as well as steel- 
producing interests. Furthermore, while 
there may be proper functions for such an 
organization during the period of extreme 
scarcity in steel, its permanent character 
suggests that the usual restrictive cartel 
functions may be envisaged for such times 
when a buyers’ market in steel will again 
prevail. 

If a steel cooperation committee should, 
in fact, be established, certain safeguards 
should be insisted upon. Among such safe- 
guards are the limitation of the life of the 
organization to the period of steel scarcity, 
and representation for steel-consuming in- 
terests within each country. It is presumed 
that agreements, understandings, or other 
arrangements sponsored by the committee 
would be disclosed in detail to the United 
States and, upon request of the United 
States, would be modified to avoid any 
effects adverse to the objectives of the Euro- 
pean recovery program, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart]. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to address a question to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I should like to ask the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, who has been the sponsor of this 
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measure both in his committee and be- 
fore the Senate, whether a vote for 
$5,300,000,000—if it is so voted by the 
Senate and by the House—or for any 
other amount voted by the Congress, will 
leave the Appropriations Committee of 
the Senate absolutely free to study, ex- 
amine, and scrutinize all the items in the 
bill, and to report its own figure and rec- 
ommendations, without being subjected 
to the criticism of the sponsors of the 
bill or the Government propaganda 
which is let loose whenever an authoriza- 
tion is made, to put pressure on the Ap- 
propriations Committee to appropriate 
the exact figure of the authorization. I 
should like to have that question settled 
before I vote. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the Senator’s question involves quite a 
number of factors in the course of un- 
winding itself. I think I know what the 
Senator wants answered, and I shall un- 
dertake to answer his question just as 
categorically as I can. 

I believe that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has an independent function in 
the operations of the business of the 
Senate. I think it is the business of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee to 
proceed under precisely the same sense 
of responsibility in connection with its 
tasks as the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has done. I expect the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee to give 
due consideration to the record which 
has been written, as a part of the basis 
of its judgment. I do not expect the 
committee to consider that it is bound 
to accept the figure in the authorization 
unless it finds the figure justified by its 
own independent investigation. The 
Senator will understand that so far as 
the Senator from Michigan is concerned, 
he thinks the appropriation should be 
$5,300,000,000. But that is beside the 
point. 

The Senator from New Hampshire is 
asking me about the function of the Ap- 
propriations Committee; and I hope I 
have indicated to him that I consider 
that the committee has not only a free- 
dom to act, but a responsibility to act. 
When the committee acts, if the Senator 
from New Hampshire and I disagree 
about the ultimate figure, it will be a legi- 
timate subject, again, of debate; and I 
am sure the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will concede that. 

But there will be no recrimination from 
the Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, there will be no argument 
based on that sort of a thesis, if the fig- 
ure is changed, although of course I 
must emphasize that in the opinion of 
the Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee the figure of $5,300,000,000 is 
essential, up to at least the time when 
the next Congress can audit the whole 
enterprise in January of 1949. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, one 
part of my question which the Senator 
has not answered is whether to his 
knowledge the Government of the United 
States and all the agencies or associa- 
tions which are actively backing Euro- 
pean recovery today are going to set 
forth a barrage of propaganda against 
the Appropriations Committee or any in- 
dividual member who wishes to act on 
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his own here, rather than bow to the 
absolute dictates of the authorization. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Of course I can- 
not give the Senator any assurances 
regarding any branch of the Government 
except the.one in which I have a part. 
Let me say to the Senator that I hope the 
result of the work of the Appropriations 
Committee will be of a character which 
will not even remotely invite any sort of 
recrimination or barrage. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I say to the Senator 
from Michigan that I think the work of 
the Appropriations Committee will be of 
that nature, and that there will be an 
opportunity for careful scrutiny and 
examination of these items; and I think 
the committee can very well go into 
many of the details of the items con- 
tained in this over-all authorization bill 
which his committee, in passing on the 
question principally on the merits of the 
thing, has not examined perhaps as 
carefully or in such detail as the Appro- 
priations Committee will want to go into 
that phase of it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, if 
it were not for the lateness of the hour, 
I should have something to say to the 
Senate about the authorization and 
about the amendment offered by the able 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. But I 
am prepared to let the matter go to a 
vote. 

If I were discussing it, I would empha- 
size now, as I have repeatedly emphasized 
before, that in the opinion of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, there never can be 
too much scrutiny put forth at every step 
of the evolution in this almost complete- 
ly speculative enterprise and adventure. 

The Senator from Michigan thinks it 
is indispensable to proceed with the ad- 
venture. He offers no guaranties in con- 
nection with it. He has claimed no sanc- 
tity for any figures in connection with it. 
He has felt that in the initial stages the 
Senate should accept, in its over-all au- 
thorization, the figure which represents 
the consensus of the best opinion avail- 
able as the result of 8 months of study of 
the subject; and for that reason he be- 
lieves that the over-all authorization 
should remain at $5,300,000,000. 

But within that authorization there is 
not only freedom, I repeat, but e duty not 
only upon the Senator’s committee but 
certainly upon the so-called watch-dog 
committee, if it shall be created under 
the terms of this bill, to provide a scru- 
tiny of this entire enterprise, which can- 
not be detailed too completely to satisfy 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, of course, I 
considered this question before offering 
the amendment to the authorization bill. 

I quite agree that legally the Appro- 
priations Committee can do anything it 
pleases. It can appropriate nothing, if it 
wishes to doso. But I think in all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, if this bill is 
passed without my amendment, the Eu- 
ropean countries will consider that it is 
an undertaking to give $5,300,000,000. I 
think every newspaper in the country 
will condemn the Appropriations Com- 
mittee if it does not thereafter vote to 
give $5,300,000,000, after the passage of 
this particular bill, if my amendment is 
not added to it. 
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So while I agree as to the legal posi- 
tion, I do feel very strongly that the Ap- 
propriations Committee will not be a free 
agent if this bill is passed without my 
amendment, but will for all practical 
purposes be compelled to adopt the full 
figure. 

That is why I have felt that the 
amount should be reduced by the adop- 
tion of this amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
been demanded and ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. McCLELLAN (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] who is absent on account of 
illness. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Busu- 
FIELD] is necessarily absent. If present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. WuiTE] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Wartxtns] 
is absent on official business, and is 
paired with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas]. If present and voting, the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Wart- 
KINS] would vote “yea,” and the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
is absent on official business. If present, 
he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] is necessarily absent. If pres- 
ent, he would vote “nay.” 

The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas] is absent on official business. 
On this vote he is paired with the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Watkins]. If 
present, the senior Senator from Utah 
would vote “nay,” and the junior Senator 
from Utah would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 56, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Ball Hawkes O’Daniel 
Brewster Jenner Revercomb 
Bricker Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo. 
Brooks Johnston, 8.C. Russell 
Buck Kem Taft 
Butler Langer Taylor 
Byrd McCarthy Wherry 
Capehart McFarland Williams 
Chavez Malone Wilson 
Dworshak Martin 
Ecton Moore 

NAYS—56 
Aiken Pulbright Lucas 
Baldwin George McCarran 
Barkley Green McGrath 
Bridges Gurney McKellar 
Cain Hatch McMahon 
Capper Hayden Magnuson 
Connally Hickenlooper Maybank 
Cooper Hill Millikin 
Cordon Hoey Morse 
Downey Holland Murray 
Eastland Ives Myers 
Ellender Kilgore O’Conor 
Ferguson Knowland O’Mahoney 
Flanders Lodge Overton 
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Pepper Sparkman Umstead 
Reed Stewart Vandenberg 
Robertson, Va. Thomas, Okla. Wiley 
Saltonstall Thye Young 
Smith Tobey 
NOT VOTING—9 

Bushfield Stennis Wagner 
Donnell Thomas, Utah Watkins 
McClellan Tydings White 

So Mr. Tart’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from California [Mr. 
Know .anp], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. TuyeE], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Georce], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Barkiey], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], and my- 
self, I offer an amendment to the pending 
measure. I do not expect the Senate will 
care to take action on it tonight. I ask 
that it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed 
and will lie on the table. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
AIKEN (for himself, Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. 
Tuye, Mr. Greorce, Mr. BarKLEy, and Mr. 
Macnvson) is as follows: 


On page 22, strike out lines 12 through 20 
and insert the following: 

“(c) The term ‘surplus agricultural com- 
modity’ as used in this section is defined as 
any agricultural commodity, or product 
thereof, produced in the United States which 
is determined by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to be in excess of domestic requirements. In 
providing for the procurement of any such 
surplus agricultural commodity for transfer 
by grant to any participating county in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of such 
country, the Administrator shall, insofar as 
practicable and where in furtherance of the 
purposes of this act, give effect to the follow- 
ing: : 

“(1) The Administrator shall authorize 
the procurement of any such surplus agricul- 
tural commodity only within the United 
States: Provided, That this restriction shall 
not be applicable (i) to any agricultural com- 
modity, or product thereof, located in one 
participating country, and intended for 
transfer to another participating country, if 
the Administrator, in consultation with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, determines that 
such procurement and transfer is in further- 
ance of the purposes of this act, and would 
the Administrator, in consultation with the 
United States or seriously prejudice the po- 


' sition of domestic producers of such surplus 


agricultural commodities, or (ii) if, and to 
the extent that any such surplus agricultural 
commodity is not available in the United 
States in sufficient quantities to supply the 
requirements of the participating countries 
under this act. 

“(2) In providing for the procurement of 
any such surplus agricultural commodity, the 
Administrator shall, insofar as practicable 
and applicable, and after giving due consider- 
ation to the excess of any such commodity 
over domestic requirements, and to the his- 
toric reliance of United States producers of 
any such surplus agricultural commodity 
upon markets in the participating countries, 
provide for the procurement of each class or 
type of any such surplus agricultural com- 
modity in the approximate proportion that 
the Secretary of Agriculture determines such 
classes or types bear to the total amount of 
excess of such surplus agricultural com- 
modity over domestic requirements. 

“(d) Whenever the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture determines that any quantity of any 
surplus agricultural commodity, heretofore 
or hereafter acquired by Commodity Credit 
Corporation in the administration of its 
price-support programs, is available for use 
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in furnishing assistance to foreign countries, 
he shall so advise all departments, agencies, 
and establishments of the Government ad- 
ministering laws providing for the furnishing 
of assistance or relief to foreign countries 
(including occupied or liberated countries 
or areas of such countries). Thereafter the 
department, agency, or establishment ad- 
ministering any such law shall, to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, consistent with the 
provisions and in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of such law, and where for transfer by 
grant and in accordance with the require- 
ments of such foreign country, procure or 
provide for the procurement of such quantity 
of such surplus agricultural commodity. 
The sales price paid as reimbursement to 
Commodity Credit Corporation for any such 
surplus agricultural commodity shall be in 
such amount as Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion determines will fully reimburse it for 
the cost to it of such surplus agricultural 
commodity at the time and place such surplus 
agricultural commodity is delivered by it, 
but in no event shall the sales price be higher 
than the domestic market price at such time 
and place of delivery as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture may pay not to exceed 50 per- 
cent of such sales price as authorized by sub- 
section (e) of this section. 

“(e) Subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion, but notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, in order to encourage 
utilization of surplus agricultural com- 
modities pursuant to this or any other act 
providing for assistance or relief to foreign 
countries, the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
carrying out the purposes of clause (1), 
section 32, Public Law 320, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, as amended, may make payments, 
including payments to any Government 
agency procuring or selling such surplus agri- 
cultural commodities, in an amount not to 
exceed 50 percent of the sales price (basis 
free along ship or free on board vessel, 


United States ports), as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, of such surplus 


agricultural commodities. This rescission of 
the remainder of section 32 funds by the 
act of July 30, 1947 (Public Law 266, 80th 
Cong.), is hereby canceled and such funds 
are hereby made available for the purposes 
of section 32 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948.” 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator tell me whether the 
amendment he has now submitted is a 
substitute for various other amendments 
that have been proposed? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. It is a 
substitute for several amendments. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is it a combined 
substitute? 

Mr. AIKEN. It is a substitute for the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Tuye], for the one 
submitted by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Magnuson], for the one sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorcE], for Senate Joint Resolution 
187, which I introduced, which is now on 
the Senate calendar, and also a substi- 
tute for section 12 (c) of Senate bill 2202. 

The amendment has been considered. 
It relates to the disposal or the use of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities in the Eu- 
ropean recovery program. It has been 
agreed to finally by both the State De- 
partment and the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the sponsors of all the vari- 
ous bills and amendments. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I present both 
my compliments and gratitude to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair inquire whether it is the Senator’s 
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wish that the amendment shall be pend- 
ing, or that it lie on the table and be 
printed? 

Mr. AIKEN. Ido not know of any op- 
position to it. I do not know that there 
is no opposition to it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if there 
is any doubt about it, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be printed, 
and that it be made the pending question 
for consideration when the Senate re- 
convenes tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection, the order is made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator 
from Vermont submit his amendment? 

Mr, WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But he does not press 
it now. It would be automatically print- 
ed and available tomorrow. 

Mr. AIKEN. That makes it automati- 
cally the pending question, I understand. 

Mr. WHERRY. Itis the pending ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is of the opinion that the amend- 
ment is the pending question. 


INVESTIGATION OF DR. EDWARD U. CON- 
DON—ARTICLE BY MARQUIS CHILDS 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
with profound regret I feel it my duty to 
call to the attention of the Senate, the 
Congress, and the public the contents of 
a column appearing under the heading 
“Pattern of persecution” and written by 
Mr. Marquis Childs in the Washington 
Post of March 12, 1948. I ask unanimous 
consent that this column be printed in 
full at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON CALLING 
(By Marquis Childs) 
PATTERN OF PERSECUTION 


The Joint Senate-House Atomic Energy 
Committee the other day went over the ma- 
terial which the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee haa assembled against 
Dr. Edward U. Condon and had used as the 
basis of a public charge that the head of the 
National Bureau of Standards was the “weak- 
est link” in the chain of atomic security. 
One of the Senators, when the session was 
ended, said privately: 

“I wouldn’t convict a mongrel dog on the 
basis of what was shown to us.” 

The “evidence” consisted of a mass of 
hearsay gossip, second-hand reports of Con- 
don’s association with alleged foreign agents, 
and accounts of political opinions expressed 
by Dr. and Mrs. Condon. Part of it was 
dredged out of that bane o* Washington life, 
the cocktail party. * 

Most of the Members present at the ses- 
sion of the joint committee seemed to agree 
that the case was pretty flimsy. What it got 
down to was that the Condons are people 
with unconventional opinions. Some might 
consider them radical. 

Senator JoHN W. Bricker, of Ohio, was 
one of two or three committee members to 
be upset by the “evidence.” Why, he wanted 
to know, couldn't scientists be found who 
were loyal beyond any question? What he 
seemed to be asking for was scientists who 
would forswear opinion and dedicate them- 
selves to their work with a more-than-human 
consecration. 

At this, another committee member sug- 
gested that perhaps it might be a good idea 
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to turn all the atomic scientific work over 
to the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
since no one could question their loyalty. 
BRICKER was not amused. Another nervous 
member was Representative CHARLES H. 
EtsTon, of Ohio. 

One tangible gain came out of the session. 
The chairman, Senator BourKE B, HICKEN- 
LOOPER, of Iowa, obtained a pledge from the 
Un-American Activities Committee that in 
future anything pertaining to atomic energy 
would be checked in advance with the 
Senate-House group set up to deal with that 
subject. This might not save individual 
scientists from the persecution to which Dr. 
Condon has been subjected, but it could pos- 
sibly check the kind of mass attack on 
scientists, as such, which serves to alienate 
and intimidate the very men on whom the 
future security of this country depends. 

Anyone doubting the effect of the Condon 
case on science has only to note the mass 
meetings at which. scientists are rallying to 
his defense. A meeting is being held in New 
York this week, and one is planned for Wash- 
ington in the near future. 

An interesting question now is whether Dr. 
Condon will be allowed to face his accusers 
in an open hearing. Thus far, he has had 
no word whatsoever about a hearing which 
he requested nearly a year ago. That was 
after Representative J. PARNELL THOMAS, of 
New Jersey, Un-American Activities chair- 
man, had published two magazine articles 
making the same charges released 8 months 
later by his committee. 

(EpIToR’s NOTE—It has just been an- 
nounced that Dr. Condon will be accorded a 
public hearing by the Un-American Activities 
Committee.) 

At that time—the date was July 7, 1947— 
Condon wrote to THomas asking to be heard. 
He received no reply. Shortly afterward he 
sent copies of that letter to all members 
of the Un-American Committee. The only 
answer he received was from Representative 
Kart Mounot, of South Dakota, who Said he 
agreed that Condon should have an oppor- 
tunity to answer the accusations. 

Inquirers at the Un-American Committee 
are told that there is no news about a pub- 
lic hearing. The suspicion is growing that 
the intention is to let this dud be forgotten. 

But this is not the attitude of those who 
believe that the Bureau of Standards chief 
has been subjected to a thoroughly un- 
American persecution. Representative CHET 
Houirietp, of California, who in a speech 
on the floor of the House answered the 
“charges” in detail, will press for a public 
hearing. A member of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee, HoLirreELD would prefer 
that the hearing be held before that group, 
since the accused would presumably have a 
better chance to present his story there than 
before a body which has tried him in ab- 
sentia and found him guilty. 

A sad commentary is the House vote of 
337 to 37 giving the Un-American Commit- 
tee $200,000—more than ever before. Surely, 
now that this has been done, responsible 
leadership will see to it that procedures are 
in accord with elementary rules of justice. 

Most disturbing sign—and most un- 
American—is this business of guilt by asso- 
ciation. Perhaps that explains Senator 
BricKer’s nervousness. At a dinner in 
Pittsburgh 244 years ago, Dr. Condon was 
given an award by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Senator Bricker was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the dinner and sat side by 
side with the subject. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Childs is 
a reporter, and undoubtedly reports on 
matters of public interest those things 
which he learns or which have been told 
to him by persons whom he believes to be 
reliable. I have no doubt about his zeal 
for accuracy and that he believes the 
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statements made in this column are ac- 
curate. 

In the interest of truth, however, I 
feel compelled to state that this column 
is replete with statements that are gross- 
ly inaccurate and, in some cases, factual- 
ly untrue. 

I read from the first paragraph of this 
column: 

The Joint Senate-House Atomic Energy 
Committee the other day went over the ma- 
terial which the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee had assembled against Dr. 
Edward U. Condon and had used as the basis 
of a public charge that the head of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards was the weak- 
est link in the chain of atomic security. 


The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy did not go over the material which 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee may have, or may have assembled 
in connection with the Condon matter, 
and, so far as I know, no member of the 
joint committee has even seen this 
material or any part of it, and no part 
of the material assembled by the Un- 
American Activities Committee was be- 
fore the joint committee or evident in 
any way. 

Certain reports and material with re- 
spect to Dr. Condon were examined by 
the joint committee, but this material 
originated entirely apart and complete- 
ly disassociated from any source con- 
trolled by the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

Therefore, no member of the joint 
committee could have formed an opinion, 
or passed any judgment privately, or 
otherwise, in the Condon matter based 
upon material of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, unless such member 
might have had access to that material 
without the knowledge of the joint com- 
mittee, or beyond my knowledge. 

The statement is made in the column 
that I, as chairman of the joint com- 
mittee “obtained a pledge from the Un- 
American Activities Committee that in 
future anything pertaining to atomic 
energy would be checked in advance with 
the Senate-House group set up to deal 
with that subject.” I have no pledge 
from the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of this kind. 

On Saturday morning, March 6, 1948, 
Congressman STERLING COLE, vice chair- 
man of the joint committee, and I met 
unofficially with two members of the Un- 
American Activities Committee and dis- 
cussed some matters relative to areas of 
responsibility. These two members of 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
did not pretend to speak officially for the 
full committee, nor did we ask them to, 
nor did Mr. CoLEe and I undertake to 
Officially bind the joint committee. In 
this discussion it was agreed by the four 
of us participating that the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee not only has 
broad jurisdiction in its field but has the 
right to look into activities of individuals 
within, and outside of, Government. It 
was also agreed, without dissent, that the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has 
specific and legal obligation and duty to 
examine into matters involving atomic 
energy. There was no conflict in these 
opinions in this unofficial discussion. 
These two members of the Un-American 
Activities Committee stated it to be their 
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personal belief that any matters touch- 
ing atomic energy which came to the at- 
tention of their committee in the course 
of their investigations could very prop- 
erly be discussed with our committee, or 
its representatives whenever such evi- 
dence is discovered. They said that they 
would present these views to the Un- 
American Activities Committee, with the 
hope that such cooperative arrangement 
wouid eventuate. 

I am hopeful that such cooperative 
policy will be established, but by no in- 
terpretation could I conclude that any 
pledge has been made. 

I have confidence that the House Un- 
American Activities Committee will make 
available to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy such evidence as it may 
have in the Condon case touching atomic 
energy. 

I shall not comment pro or con upon 
the alleged opinions, attitudes, or re- 
ported statements of individual members 
of the joint committee, nor on any evi- 
dence or material presented to the joint 
committee. Personally, I have an honor- 
able obligation to my fellow-members of 
the joint committee, assumed by me, and 
as I understand, by all other members of 
the joint committee, that matters of vital 
concern and import to atomic energy 
and to the maintenance of confidence in 
its progress, occurring in executive ses- 
sion will not be discussed with others out- 
side of the committee hearings, except as 
the committee authorizes. It would be a 


violation of that obligation for me to 
comment, pro or con, on discussions with- 
in the committee on this subject, or to 


speculate or conclude as to the private 
opinion to which individual members 
may, or may not have arrived. 

I have been extremely proud that per- 
sons in Government, and others who have 
knowledge of vital areas in atomic energy, 
and of matters intimately associated 
therewith have, heretofore, felt confident 
and free to discuss such matters as may 
be essential before the joint committee 
in executive session, and that they have 
been assurred that such discussions would 
not “leak” or be “fed” to unauthorized 
persons. It will be a serious crippling 
handicap to the discharge of the respon- 
sibilities of the joint committee, under 
the law, if that confidence is shaken or 
destroyed. 

I make no issue on the matter of dis- 
cussions of atomic energy, either in the 
newspapers or otherwise by individuals 
who are not connected with the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, but I do 
deplore the publication or public discus- 
sion of confidential enatters which al- 
legedly originate from executive sessions 
of the joint committee. 

Again I want to state that I do not 
accuse Mr. Childs of intentionally or 
knowingly making any misstatements, for 
Iam certain that he relied upon informa- 
tion which he no doubt had reason to 
believe was accurate. The inaccuracy, 
therefore, must have originated with the 
source of his information. 

So far as the Condon matter is con- 
cerned, the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee made its report thereon, 
has announced its determination to hold 
open hearings, and I am informed that 
Dr. Condon requests also such open hear- 
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ings. I think full hearings and exami- 
nation of all the facts involved is im- 
perative and no material or substantial 
evidence should be withheld, suppressed, 
or denied. And, so far as my personal 
attitude is concerned, if I pass judgment 
at any time on the merits of this contro- 
versy, I shall wait until both sides have 
been fully heard and all the evidence has 
been adduced, so that fair and honest 
judgment can be concluded. 

I further give this assurance, that if 
this matter eventually appears substan- 
tially to involve atomic energy, that 
phase will be thoroughly and exhaus- 
tively examined by the joint committee 
and concluded. 


DISMANTLING OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have placed in 
the body of the Recorp, because it per- 
tains to the dismantling of industrial 
plants in the western zone of Germany, a 
letter received by me from Mr. Stewart 
W. Chaffee, relative to a plant being dis- 
mantled. 

I wish to say to the Senate that I im- 
mediately took the matter up with the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, who made some inquiries of the 
State Department, and the reply has not 
been satisfactory. I shall not discuss 
the case tonight, due to the lateness of 
the hour, but I shall discuss it in more 
detail at a later time. However, I ask 
to have printed in the Recorp immedi- 
ately following the first letter to which 
I have referred a letter dated March 4, 
1948, from the State Department to Mr. 
Chaffee, and a letter dated March 9, 
1948, addressed to the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] in reply to 
the inquiry he directed to the State De- 
partment as a result of my request. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


New York, January 9, 1948. 
Re Germany: Dismantling plants. 
Hon. WiLu1aM F. KNOWLAND, 
Senator of the United States, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: On December 10, last, I re- 
turned from a 4 months’ business trip to 
Europe, which included 6 weeks in Germany. 
Having learned through the press of your 
most commendable attitude against the pol- 
icy of dismantling non-war-material-produc- 
ing plants in Germany, particularly where 
the objective is the delivery of reparations 
to Russia at this time, I feel that one situa- 
tion in particular should be called to your 
attention, 

The firm of O. & K. Geissler manufactures 
precision instruments and is located in Mu- 
nich, This firm had the reputation of being 
one of the three outstanding precision in- 
strument firms in all of Germany, and is 
reported to have today several high-precision 
controlling machines which are stated to be 
the only ones existing in Germany at the 
present time. The plant and its entire ma- 
chinery and equipment are in perfect condi- 
tion, and its management is intact and of 
the highest caliber. It is presently in a 
position to accept tangible orders amounting 
to approximately four or five million dol- 
lars, which initial orders could undoubtedly 
lead to others involving: many millions of 
dollars. The export-import division of the 
military government at Munich will not per- 
mit this firm to accept any orders which 
cannot be completed within an extremely 
short period, which means, as a practical 
matter, that no orders of any consequence 
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whatsoever may be taken. The reason for 
such position of the military government is 
the fact that the plant in question, although 
not on the war-plant dismantling list, is on 
the so-called surplus level of industry list. 
The electrical department of said export- 
import division did not know of the exist- 
ence of said firm until it was called to its 
attention by myself, as I had learned of it 
(while I was serving,with the military gov- 
ernment in Munich) by reason of certain 
excellent work it did for our armed forces. 
It may well be that its existence was con- 
cealed from said electrical department by a 
certain highly placed employee of said ex- 
port-import division who is now assiduously 
studying the Russian language and who un- 
doubtedly was aware of the fact that Rus- 
sian officers spent an entire day going over 
the plant and are more interested in ac- 
quiring its machinery and equipment than 
in obtaining that of any other plant in 
Bavaria. The military government knew ab- 
solutely nothing about the excellency of its 
special as well as general line of products, 


unless such facts were known to some par-* 


ticular individual connected with the mili- 
tary government who arranged to have the 
plant placed on the dismantling list with the 
hope, perhaps, that the Russians would ac- 
quire it. As an example of its special prod- 
ucts, said firm manufactured a violet-ray 
machine which was used by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in connection with his in- 
firmity, and it is indeed surprising that this 
fact was apparently not known to certain 
civilian employees of the military govern- 
ment. 

According to reliable information just re- 
ceived by me, a definite date, February 15, 
next, has been set for the dismantling of 
the above plant as well as others in the vi- 
cinity which are on the surplus level of in- 
dustry list. Is it not possible for the Appro- 
priations Committe of the Senate to bring 
some pressure to bear so that at least such 
an unsound and ridiculous policy may be 
held in abeyance until sufficient opportunity 
is given to present the facts to the American 
public and thereby create a justified and 
insistent demand that such deplorable con- 
ditions be rectified? At present, as you un- 
doubtedly know, the National Broadcasting 
Co., through its Three Star Extra, has been 
forcibly broadcasting certain flagrant ex- 
amples of the plant-dismantling program 
which are absolutely prejudicial to the 
interests of the American taxpayer. These 
broadcasts are performing, I am convinced, 
an excellent service for the public by re- 
vealing the almost unbelievable policy: of 
our military government in Germany, and 
have been the immediate cause which has 
impelled me to write this letter to you. 

The real question involved, it seems to 
me, is not what the standard of living should 
be in Germany, but how much Germany 
should be able to produce in order to pay 
for the necessary imports which are now 
borne by American taxpayers. The only 
logical course would seem to be to defer dis- 
mantling any nonwar material producing 
plants until Germany is on a self-sustaining 
basis. If we are to place Germany upon a 
lower production level than she is capable 
of, it only means that we are delaying Euro- 
pean recovery, which is again a burden upon 
American taxpayers. 

It would appear that our State Department 
should take immediate steps to correct the 
situation in question, and see to it that the 
War Department at once orders the military 
government in Germany to cease disman- 
tling any and all plants not classified as war 
material producing plants. As you may have 
observed while you were in Germany, certain 
of the high-placed civilian employees are 
obsessed with the idea that it is criminal 
for Germany to produce in excess of her 
bare, internal economic necessities. It was 
found by me, while I was in Germany, to be 
almost lese majeste even to suggest any hold- 
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ing in abeyance of the dismantling pro- 
gram. As a matter of fact, there was one 
highly placed civilian employee, who had 
formerly served with the military govern- 
ment, and with whom you spoke while you 
were in Munich, who told me that he had 
been briefed before your arrival, but that he 
would have told you many things in addi- 
tion to what he did tell you, had he realized 
that you had also served with the military 
government. In other words, as you may 
well have surmised, there are two forces 
within the military government today, one 
constructive and the other obstructive, and 
unless this situation is corrected, we will 
continue to face many serious consequences 
in connection with our occupation of Ger- 
many. 

It does not seem possible that it will be 
2 years in April, since Mrs. Chaffee and I 
had the great pleasure of seeing you in Wash- 
ington. She knows that I am writing to 
you today, and joins me in sending our very 
best wishes and most sincere congratula- 
tions upon the excellent record which you 
have made and are making. 

Faithfully yours, 
° Stewart W. CHAFFEE. 
Marcu 4, 1948. 
Mr. Stewart W. CHAFFEE, 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. CHAFFEE: Your letter to the 
President, dated February 5, 1948, has been 
received. 

Numerous suggestions are received by the 
Department of State that particular plants, 
now scheduled for transfer from Germany 
to countries entitled to receive reparations, 
should be retained in Germany. I am sure 
you will appreciate that the detailed selec- 
tion of individual plants for such transfer 
is necessarily an operating responsibility of 
military government authorities in that 
field, and that it would be impracticable for 
any department in Washington to attempt 
to investigate the merits of each suggestion 
made. 

In general, the selection of individual 
plants for removal was carried out with a 
view to retaining in Germany the most eco- 
nomically located plants and those best able 
to contribute to the export program, while 
at the same time minimizing the local and 
temporary effects of dismantling. You may 
be assured that, if the particular plant in 
which you are interested is scheduled for 
dismantling, it was selected in accordance 
with this general policy. You may also be 
assured that, if dismantled, it will be re- 
established in one of the countries entitled 
to receive reparations from the western zones 
of Germany. 

As you are aware, the entire question of 
the German reparation program is now under 
investigation by the Congress, and a con- 
siderable volume of testimony on the subject 
has already been submitted by both the De- 
partment of State and the Department of 
the Army. The pamphlet printed by Com- 
mon Cause, Inc., entitled “Destruction at 
Our Expense,” had already been carefully 
studied within the Department. The other 
material enclosed with your letter has re- 
ceived similar consideration. 

The Department remains of the opinion, 
on the basis of all facts known to it, that 
the German reparation program in no way 
retards the recovery of German industrial 
production, and that it will tend to reduce, 
rather than increase, the financial burden 
of the United States in Europe. I am en- 
closing for your information a memorandum 
on this subject recently prepared within the 
Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL F. MARGOLIEs, 
Acting Associate Chief, Division of 
Occupied Areas, Economic Affairs. 

(Enclosure: State Department Memoran- 

dum, February 2, 1948.) : 
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Marcu 9, 1948. 
The Honorable ArtHuR H. VANDENBERG, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR VANDENBERG: Your let- 
ter of February 23, 1948, enclosing a letter 
to Senator KNowLANp from Mr. Stewart W. 
Chaffee, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., has been received. 

Mr. Chaffee urges that a particular Ger- 
man factory, now scheduled for disman- 
tling, be retained in Germany. He has sent 
similar letters to the President and to the 
Secretary, and I enclose for your information 
copies of the replies made by the Depart- 
ment. 

More detailed information than is pres- 
ently available in Washington concerning 
this factory is being sought urgently from 
Berlin. You may be assured that this in- 
formation will receive careful study, and a 
decision taken accordingly. 

Sincerely yours, 
For the Secretary of State: 
CHARLES E. BOHLEN, Counselor. 


(Enclosures: 1. Copy of letter to Mr. Chaf- 
fee, March 4, 1948. 2. Copy of letter to Mr. 
Chaffee, March 6, 1948. 3. Letter to Senator 
KNOWLAND from Mr. Chaffee.) 


ISSUES FACING CONGRESS 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks a copy of a telegram signed 
by one of our most outstanding citizens, 
Mr. H. R. Cullen, addressed to Hon. 
Rosert A. Tart, a copy of which was 
mailed to me. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Houston, Tex., March 6, 1948. 
Hon. RosertT A. TAFT, 
United States Senator from Ohio, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
In your letter of February 9, you asked 
me to give you.my views on the issues now 
before Congress. Recent reports from our 
financial barometer New York exchange tell 
us that we are facing a depression. All 
brokers are losing money and laying off many 
of their employees. If it is a severe depres- 
sion we may see our Government bonds 
totaling about $258,000,000,000 almost worth- 
less. Our country is in no position to give 
or loan money to foreign countries. We will 
be fortunate to be able to retire our bonds 
in an orderly way and build an armed force 
sufficient to keep Russia off our backs. If 
the $15,000,000,000 that this country gave 
away to foreign countries the past 2 years 
had been used in building planes and atomic 
bombs then Russia would have kept her 
soldiers within her borders. It is time our 
Congress should pinch itself, wake up and 
get from under the spell of new dealism. 
4 H. R. CULLEN. 


Copies to: Joseph W. Martin, Jr.; Arthur 
H. Vandenberg; Lee O’Daniel; Tom Connally; 
Ed Gossett; Styles Bridges; Frank W. Boykin; 
Leo E. Allen; George W. Malone; Carroll 
Reece; Sam Pettengill; Dick Tullis, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Frank C. Waldrop, Washington 
Times-Herald; Robert M. Harriss, New York 
Cotton Exchange Building; Leonard Reed, 
Foundation for Economic Education, Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y., Ray Lee- 
man, executive vice president, South Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, San Antonio; John 
Hodge, Associated Press, Houston; John Hart- 
zell, United Press, Houston; George Cotting- 
ham, Houston Chronicle; Gov. Wm. P. Hobby, 
Houston Post, George Carmack, Houston 
Press. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
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the body of the Recorp, because of its 
bearing on the Marshall plan, an original 
telegram signed by H. R. Cullen and ad- 
dressed to me, dated today, March 12, 
1948. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Houston, TEex., March 12, 1948. 
Hon. W. Lee O’DANIEL, 
United States Senator from Tezas, 
Senate Office Building: 

The people of those countries in Europe 
that Congress proposes to give billions of 
dollars to neither love nor respect our coun- 
try, and only tolerate us due to our strong 
military position and financial strength. If 
we should lose our military strength, you 
may rest assured that those European coun- 
tries will ally themselves with our enemy, 
Russia. Briefly said, the only way we can 
retain the support of those European allies 
is to remain the dominant military power 
of this world. What do our present allies 
think when they read these statements that 
I am now quoting? In the morning press, 
Ray Tucker quotes Lt. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow, 
commander of the Second Army with head- 
quarters at Fort Meade, Md., who said in a 
recent speech that the United States could 
mobilize only two divisions, 30,000 men, for 
an immediate outbreak of hostilities. On 
learning of this statement, CLARENCE J. 
Brown, of Ohio, said to Representative 
Forest A. Harness, “Talking of propaganda. 
Did you see Gerow'’s latest blast? You might 
look into it. All I’ve got to say is that if we 
have only 30,000 out of 960,000 men ready to 
fight, we ought to get some new generals.” 
Again I quote from the January issue of For- 
tune: “Shall we have airplanes? If yes, the 
aircraft industry must have some orders. At 
present producing less than 3 percent of its 
great 1944 volume and dying on its feet. Who 
will save it, and on what terms?” And 
again I quote from the February issue of 
the American Magazine: “We've scuttled 
our air defense. No longer is the United 
States the leading air power of the world. 
We have slipped behind both Russia and 
England.” In this article the chief of our 
first-line defense, W. Stuart Symington, Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, tells why we must 
waste no time in setting up an impregnable 
air curtain. The people of the United States 
would have greater respect for General 
Marshall if he would spend more time sav- 
ing our country instead of trying to save 
countries across the ocean. It is easily un- 
derstood why Russia is so bold in captur- 
ing country after country in Europe after 
reading our daily press and American maga- 
zines. I am sending an identical telegram 
to Tarr, O’DANIEL, and Bripces hoping one of 
them will ask our Congress to help save 
America. 

H R. CULLEN. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce to the Senate, 
and also for the record, that I am very 
hopeful that with the progress made to- 
day we may reach a conclusion on the 
pending bill tomorrow night. It is the 
intention that a recess will be taken 
until tomorrow noon, and my reason for 
making this statement is that the con- 
current resolution relating to Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 for 1948 is a privileged 
matter, and it is the intention that that 
will be taken up on Monday following the 
call of the calendar for the considera- 
tion of bills to which there is no objec- 
tion. I make the statement so the Sen- 
ate will have notice, and Senators will 
be ready to take up the joint resolution 
on Monday. 
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Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I of- 
fered an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute for the bill under consideration 
which would provide for channeling aid 
through the United Nations. The 
charge has been made that such aid 
would be subject to veto. I have pre- 
pared a statement which I should like 
to have inserted in the Recorp refuting 
that contention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Article 24, chapter V, which defines the 
functions and powers of the Security Coun- 
cil, states: 

“The specific powers granted to the Secu- 
rity Council for the discharge of these duties 
(maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity) are laid down in chapters VI, VII, 
VII, and XII.” 

Chapter VI refers to pacific settlement of 
disputes, chapter VII refers to action with 
respect to threats to the peace, breaches of 
the peace, and acts of aggression, chapter 
VIII refers to regional arrangements or agen- 
cies for dealing with such matters relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security as are appropriate for regional ac- 
tion * * *; and chapter XII refers to in- 
ternational trusteeship system. 

Conversely the General Assembly is given 
sole authority over economic and social mat- 
ters and is given authority to delegate such 
functions if it wishes to the Economic and 
Social Council. The veto does not apply in 
either of these agencies. 

The procedure is outlined in chapter IX of 
the Charter entitled “International Economic 
and Social Cooperation.” Article 55 under 
that chapter states in part that the UN shall 
promote “higher standards of living, full em- 
ployment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development * * *,” 

Article 60 of that chapter states: 

“Responsibility for the discharge of the 
functions of the organization set forth in this 
chapter shall be vested in the General As- 
sembly and, under the authority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in the Economic and Social 
Council, which shall have for this purpose 
the powers set forth in chapter X.” 

Chapter X sets forth the powers of the 
Economic and Social Council. 

The question of continuation of relief 
through international means was before 
General Assembly of United Nations October 
81, 1946. It was referred to committee No. 
2 by the Assembly which, on December 9, 
approved a resolution for a review board to 
review country needs but because of failure 
of financial support from the United States 
did not recommend an agency to continue 
handling of relief. The recommendation was 
accepted by the General Assembly December 
11, 1946. 

The action in the UNRRA case provides a 
clear precedent for the handling of social 
and economic problems by the General As- 
sembly with no reference or jurisdiction of 
any kind to the Security Council. 

The entire matter of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA) was handled by the Economic and 
Social Council with approval of the General 
Assembly. No veto applies in either agency. 

The only conceivable way in which the 
veto could be made to apply on handling of 
aid to Europe under a proposal such as my 
amendment in the nature of a substitute to 
the ECA bill would be for some nation to 
make the charge in the Security Council that 
the setting up of the relief agency was a 
threat to the peace. That is inconceivable, 
My measure would envision rehabilitation 
and economic aid only without political 
strings. No political strings would be pos- 
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sible if the United Nations were handling 
the problem. I can see no reason why the 
U. S. S. R. or any other nation would see fit 
to bring such a charge before the Seturity 
Council. If such a charge were brought it 
would be prima facie evidence that the 
U. S. S. R. did not desire peace and prosperity 
in the world and I would say that we then 
could fight with a clear conscience, knowing 
we had done our utmost to promote peace. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. PEPPER submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 2202) to promote the general wel- 
fare, national interest, and foreign 
policy of the United States through ne- 
cessary economic and financial assist- 
ance to foreign countries which under- 
take to cooperate with each other in the 
establishment and maintenance of eco- 
nomic conditions essential to a peaceful 
and prosperous world, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. I now move that the 
Senate take a recess until tomorrow 
noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 
o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Saturday, 
March 13, 1948, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 12 (legislative day of Feb- 
ruary 2), 1948: 

GOVERNOR, TERRITORY OF ALASKA 

Ernest Gruening, of New York, to be Gov- 


ernor of the Territory of Alaska. (Reap- 
pointment.) 


SENATE 


Saturpay, Marcu 13, 1948 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 2, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Lord, direct our hearts into the 
patience of Christ. Make strong our 
faith that God’s will, though it may be 
hindered a time and obstructed by hu- 
man blindness and folly and sin, must in 
the end be triumphant. 

May all that we do be in accordance 
with the victory of God. Graciously 
minister to Thy servants, the Members 
of this body, according to their needs. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
March 12, 1948, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries, 
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TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXTENSION OF PROVISIONS OF ARMED 
FORCES LEAVE ACT OF 1946 TO OFFI- 
CERS OF COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to extend 
to commissioned officers of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey the provisions of the 
Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, which, 
with an accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H.R. 5052. A bill to exclude certain ven- 
dors of newspapers or magazines from cer- 
tain provisions of the Social Security Act and 
Internal Revenue Code; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 985). 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
several nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 


second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. IVES: 

S.2g05. A bill for the relief of Victor 

Caruso; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GURNEY: 

8. 2306. A bill to provide for the adminis- 
tration of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
established pursuant to section 102, National 
Security Act of 1947, and for other purposes; 
and 

8. 2307. A bill to amend the act of May 16, 
1946 (Public Law $83, 79th Cong.), as amend- 
ed, to provide increased allowances for the 
escorts of repatriated war dead; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

8. 2308. A bill for the relief of Miss Kaoru 
Watanabe; to the Committee on the Judi- 
cilary. 


REDUCTION OF INCOME-TAX PAYMENTS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BUCK submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 4790) to reduce individual 
income-tax payments, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 

PROGRAM AND POLICIES OF THE 
NATIONAL GRANGE 

[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a summary of 
the action taken by the National Grange 
at its eighty-first annual session, Columbus, 
Ohio, November 12-21, 1947, and extracts 
from the annual message of the national 
master, Albert 8. Goss, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 

THE MARSHALL PLAN—ADDRESS BY 

SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 

{[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
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dress on the Marshall plan broadcast by him 
over Station KSL, of Salt Lake City, February 
17, 1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, at the 
request of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, a subcommittee 
of which is now holding a hearing on an 
important matter, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the subcommittee now sitting 
may continue its hearing during the ses- 
sion of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, the order is made. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and 
foreign policy of the United States 
through necessary economic and finan- 
cial assistance to foreign countries which 
undertake to cooperate with each other 
in the establishment and maintenance 
of- economic conditions essential to a 
peaceful and prosperous world. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
pending question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Arken] for himself and other Sena- 
tors, is it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Arxen] for himself and certain 
other Senators as a substitute for sub- 
division (c) of section 12, providing for 
the procurement of surplus agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr. WHERRY. In view of the fact 
that this is an amendment which has 
been worked out in connection with 
amendments offered by four or five or six 
Senators, I ask the Senator from Ver- 
mont if there should not be a quorum 
called. 

Mr. AIKEN. . I do not care whether a 
quorum is called or not. It is not neces- 
sary to have one. 

Mr. WHERRY. There might be some 
explanations to be made. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 


Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 


With- 


The 


Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Murray 
Myers 
O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
O’Mahoney 
Holland Overton 
Ives Pepper 
Jenner Reed 
Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Johnston, 8. C. 
Kem 

Kilgore 
Knowland 
Langer 

Lodge 

Lucas 
McCarran 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McGrath 
McKellar 


Hoey 


‘Thomas, Okla. 
Thomas, Utah 
Thye 


Vandenberg 
Watkins 
Wherry 
Wiley 
Williams 
Wilson 
Young 
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Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Busx- 
FIELD] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 


_ NELL] is absent by leave of the Senate. 


The Senator from Maine [Mr. WurItE] 
is absent because of illness. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
INGS] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Ninety Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

The question immediately before the 
Senate is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN], for himself and certain 
other Senators, as a substitute for sub- 
division (c) of section 12, providing for 
the procurement of surplus agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, this 
amendment, which is printed and on the 
desks of Senators this morning, relates 
to the utilization in the European recov- 
ery program of agricultural commodities 
which are in burdensome surplus in this 
country. The amendment incorporates 
in large part the substance of and is in- 
tended to supersede section 12 (c) of the 
bill, the amendment which was sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE], the amendment which was 
submitted by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the amendment 
which was submitted by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GreorcE], and Senate 
Joint Resolution 187, which I introduced, 
and which is now on the Senate calendar. 
The sponsors of those amendments and 
I have consulted with representatives of 
the State Department and of the De- 
partment of Agriculture over the last 2 
or 3 days, and all of us have agreed on 
the terms and the construction of the 
amendment as it is now printed. 

Mr. President, the amendment pro- 
vides for the utilization, to the fullest 
practicable extent, of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities which are required 
by the participating countries, Ir. or- 
der to encourage increased utilization of 
such agricultural commodities; the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized to pay 
up to 50 percent of the sales price from 
funds appropriated by section 32 which 
are the funds normally used to encour- 
age the export of agricultural commodi- 
ties. If the commodity involved is held 
by the CCC under a price-support pro- 
gram, the sales price is required to be not 
less than the CCC’s cost or, if lower, the 
market price. 

Subsection (c) (2) is in substitution for 
section 12 (c) of S. 2202. It is the in- 
tention of this provision to require the 
procurement of classes or types of agri- 
cultural commodities, which are in sur- 
plus, in such a way as to assure purchase 
of a reasonable amount of each class or 
type of agricultural commodity in sur- 
plus. It is intended that reasonable and 
practical considerations shall prevail in 
the administration of this provision and 
that it should not operate to delay or 
hinder administrative flexibility and the 
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need for efficiency and speed in carrying 
out this act. 

The amendment will also restore $40,- 
000,000 to section 32 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948. To the extent that 
the amount thus restored is not utilized 
in encouraging exportation, it would be 
available for the purpose of encouraging 
the domestic utilization of surplus com- 
modities through school-lunch outlets, 
new and byproduct uses, and donations 
to relief and welfare institutions. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In reading sub- 
section (2) of the amendment a question 
occurs to me, and I should like to ask the 
Senator from Vermont to give the an- 
swer to it. As I read that subsection, it 
would be possible for the Administrator 
or for the Secretary of Agriculture to 
send abroad a commodity of which there 
is a substantial surplus and which cus- 
tomarily would be exported, in prefer- 
ence to, we will say, wheat or flour, which 
is a more important necessity of life. I 
understand that the words “practicable 
and applicable” are placed in the amend- 
ment to take care of that contingency. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. If 
there are several types of the same com- 
modity in burdensome surplus, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to insure that 
the Administrator shall not use one type 
exclusively, to the exclusion of the other 
types. To be frank, this would be ap- 
plicable largely to tobacco. It could be 
applied to apples, and other kinds of 
fruit, but such application would involve 
so much red tape and would impose such 
an impossible task upon the Administra- 
tor and the Secretary of Agriculture that 
the words, “insofar as practicable and 
applicable” were inserted. Those who 
worked on the amendment felt that it 
would not be practicable and applicable 
to say that so many Greening apples, so 
many Delicious, so many Baldwins should 
be exported. That would be expecting 
simply too much from the Administrator 
and the Department. But the provision 
is applicable in the case of tobacco, and 
that is its real purpose. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But 


the deci- 
sion under this section must be left to 
the Administrator. 


Mr. AIKEN. That is _ correct. It 
would have to be in any case. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not desire 
to step on the toes of any Senator who 
is interested in any particular com- 
modity, but let me give one example: Let 
us assume that there is a surplus of po- 
tatoes, or of dried eggs, the calorie con- 
tent of which is not nearly so great as 
it is of wheat; let us assume further there 
is the same expense of shipment. Un- 
der this section the Administrator could, 
in his discretion, send wheat in prefer- 
ence to the potatoes or dried eggs. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Administrator is not 
required to accept anything he does not 
want and cannot use over there, anyway. 
But if he can use dried eggs, if he can 
use prunes, if he can use oranges—and 
it is expected that he will be able to use 
all those products—then he arranges to 
take the burdensome surplus off the 
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hands of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, if the Corporation happens to own 
them at the time, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to absorb half 
the loss. Only half the loss will be 
charged to the recovery program, and up 
to half the loss may be charged to the 
Department of Agriculture, to be paid for 
out of section 32 funds. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it the opinion 
of the Senator from Vermont that there 
is sufficient leeway in these words, with- 
out naming any one commodity, so that 
the Administrator could send the most 
necessary commodities which would be 
helpful in feeding the people whom we 
are undertaking to help? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 
The State Department and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture believe that the Ad- 
ministrator will not be handicapped in 
his work by the language employed in 
this amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me ask one 
further question. While the Senator has 
not reached it yet, I should like to ask 
about subsection (e) on page 4. In sub- 
stance, what that does is to put back in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation $40,- 
000,000 which was taken out by the Ap- 
propriations Committee last year. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has no funds to 
use for the purpose of paying up to half 
the loss, unless he is given more funds 
which are available under section 32. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me ask one 
further question, which is practically in 
the form of a statement. 

When this amendment was suggested 
yesterday I looked into the question of 
fish, which is important in Massachusetts 
and New England. I realize that fish is 
not an agricultural commodity and can- 
not be included within the provisions of 
this amendment because of that fact, and 
also because of the fact that in eight 
countries abroad which are going to be 
helped by this act, fish is an exportable 
surplus. However, I hope the Senator 
from Vermont will cooperate with those 
of us who are interested in the subject 
of fish, in seeing that our people who 
market fish in this country receive the 
same opportunities to sell their product 
as those who produce agricultural prod- 
ucts receive. I cite this fact: The Army 
recently has contracted in Newfound- 
land, without offering the possibility of 
competition to citizens of the United 
States, for 40,000,000 pounds of pickled 
herring. I also understand that there is 
now under consideration a further con- 
tract with Newfoundland for salt cod- 
fish, which has not, in the opinion of the 
National Fisheries Institute, been offered 
in competition to us in this country. 
Does the Senator know anything about 
that subject? 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me assure the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts that the Senator 
from Vermont will cooperate with him to 
the fullest extent to see that American 
producers are not treated unfairly in 
carrying out this program. The Senator 
from Vermont will further say that he is 
at a loss at times to understand or to find 
any justification for some of the pur- 
chasing methods which have been 
utilized by the armed services. He will 
certainly be glad to cooperate with the 
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Senator from Massachusetts to the 
fullest extent. 

Mr.CAIN. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr.CAIN. May Iinquire if the amend- 
ment accommodates the purposes in- 
tended by an amendment recently 
initiated by the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] and sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Myers]? 

Mr. AIKEN. This amendment incorpo- 
rates the objectives of that amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it ought to be 
said in further response to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that neither this 
amendment as a whole nor any part of 
it is intended to require the Adminis- 
trator to substitute for something which 
is needed or wanted in a certain country 
something else which the people of that 
country have not been in the habit of 
using or do not desire or need. It would 
not be possible to interpret this amend- 
ment so as to permit the Administrator, 
for example, to substitute apples for 
wheat if wheat were what the recipient 
country needed, or to permit him to sub- 
stitute any other commodity which is not 
necessary. The amendment itself con- 
tains the language: 

Insofar as practicable and applicable, and 
after giving due consideration to the excess 
of any such commodity over domestic re- 
quirements, and to the historic reliance of 
United States producers of any such surplus 
agricultural commodity upon markets in the 
participating countries, 


The Administrator must take into con- 
sideration the historic needs of the 
country and the requirements at the time 
he makes the distribution. The over-all 
purpose of the amendment as a whole— 
and that was the original purpose of sub- 
section (2) as reported in the bill—is 
that where he is sending agricultural 
products to the recipient countries he 
shall, insofar as practicable, and in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the 
recipient countries, procure and dis- 
tribute surpluses of those commodities, 
which we think is legitimate, inasmuch 
as we are undertaking to supply the agri- 
cultural commodities to the recipient 
countries. It is not intended in any way 
to interfere with the authority or power 
of the Administrator so as to require him 
to substitute something for bread or 
for any other commodity, when what is 
needed is bread and not some other com- 
modity. The Administrator has complete 
flexibility in the administration of the 
amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield to 
me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky believe that the full- 
est discretion of the Administrator is not 
in any way tied down or handicapped by 
the words “to the historic reliance of 
United States producers of any such sur- 
plus agricultural commodity upon mar- 
kets in the participating countries”? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I do not believe that 
the Administrator is put in a strait- 
jacket or handicapped by that language. 
That is one of the elements which he 
must take into consideration in deter- 
mining the proportion which shall be 
applied to any surplus of a type or kind 
within a certain range of commodities. 
There are many varieties of agricultural 
commodities. There are many kinds of 
cotton, there are dozens of types of cot- 
ton, there are various grades and types of 
wheat, and various grades and typeS of 
apples and other commodities. In de- 
termining the procurement and distribu- 
tion abroad in the recipient countries of 
any commodity of that general nature, 
the Administrator shall take into con- 
sideration the surplus which exists in a 
particular type or kind, and try to make 
the procurement and distribution in the 
same proportion as it bears to the entire 
surplus, exportable or otherwise, in the 
United States. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The last observation 
of the Senator from Kentucky confuses 
me somewhat. I understood that sub- 
section (2) on page 2 did not apply to 
wheat, corn, or apples. Of course, the 
language “insofar as practicable and ap- 
plicable” helps. 

The distinguished minority leader does 
not mean to say, does he, that the Ad- 
ministrator would be required, in secur- 
ing the surplus property, which might be 
wheat, to secure the percentages of all 
varieties of wheat in proportion to total 
export? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The language of sub- 
section (2) was made general so as not 
to attempt to spell out in the law any 
particular commodity. I do not think 
it would be wise to mention any agricul- 
tural product in this bill, because by 
mentioning one or two or more, we might 
exclude others. The provisions of sub- 
section (2) originally were intended to 
direct the Administrator’s attention to 
the desirability of using surpluses wher- 
ever they exist within a type or kind of 
any particular product. 

Mr. WHERRY. Suppose there is a 
surplus of wheat. There is nothing in 
that subsection which provides that the 
Secretary of Agriculture must determine 
what varieties are in long supply or short 
supply, and insist upon a certain per- 
centage of a given variety in proportion 
to the whole quantity to be procured. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, wheat is 
in a little different situation from that 
of many other commodities. Senators 
from wheat-producing sections probably 
know more about that question. I was 
raised in a wheatfield, and was engaged 
in threshing wheat all my life until I 
was grown. There are different grades 
of wheat, such as No.1 and No.2. There 
is winter wheat and spring wheat. They 
all go into the manufacture of flour, from 
which bread is made. So there is noth- 
ing in this amendment which would re- 
quire the Administrator, for example, to 
buy No. 2 wheat in preference to No. 1 
wheat. 

Mr. WHERRY. Or Turkey Red wheat 
in preference to some other variety, 

Mr, BARKLEY, That is true. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the pro- 
visions of subsection 2 are not intended 
to apply to any commodities unless such 
provisions are “practicable and appli- 
cable.” The Department of State and 
the Department of Agriculture both agree 
that with those words in this paragraph 
it would not interfere with the work of 
administering the program in any way; 
and it is not expected that it would be 
applied to different varieties of apples, 
prunes, wheat, or any other product 
which is in burdensome surplus, unless 
the provision could be satisfactorily ad- 
ministered 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I appreciate what 
the Senator from Vermont has just said. 
It is our understanding that this section 
was designed to take care of certain 
rather special situations. I think it 
should be clarified because of the case 
of potatoes, which are of great impor- 
tance in our area. 

Mr. AIKEN. It would be almost im- 
possible to apply it to different varieties 
of potatoes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It is true that, his- 
torically, potatoes have not been sent 
abroad, except in very exceptional in- 
stances. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. BREWSTER. But it is also true 
that in the last several years there has 
been great need for potatoes in Europe, 
where potatoes are the customary diet. 
For instance, Germany normally pro- 
duces and consumes 10 times as many 
potatoes per capita as does the United 
States. So potatoes are a very impor- 
tant article of consumption in Europe. 
We have had a surplus of them; but, as 
I understand, this paragraph would have 
no application to that situation. 

Mr, AIKEN. That is correct. In my 
opinion, paragraph 2 would not apply to 
potatoes; but the other paragraphs would 
fully authorize the utilization of surplus 
potatoes in this European program. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The other item the 
Senator from Massachusetts spoke about 
was fish. I think the Senator from Ver- 
mont will recall that at one time, in the 
gyrations of the last decade, we did pro- 
vide that fish was an agricultural com- 
modity. 

Mr. AIKEN. That was done for a 
particular purpose; yes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. But I assume that 
would nof apply at this time. That was 
under the OPA, was it not? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; it was under OPA, 
and it was done at that time, as I recall, 
to cover cultivated shrimp and oysters; 
but fish were designated an agricultural 
commodity at that time, to get them 
under some law for a particular purpose. 

Mr. BREWSTER. But it is true, is it 
not, that nothing here would in any way 
exclude fish from consideration under 
the act, exactly as any other commodity 
would be considered? 

Mr. AIKEN. Absolutely so. If fish 
were in surplus supply, fish could be 
used in the same way as any other com- 
modity could be used under this measure, 
provided it was found that one of the 
16 European nations was short of fish. 
That might be a difficulty. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
from Vermont knows that I am in favor 
of his amendment. In fact, I under- 
stood from the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson] that I was going to 
be included as one of the cosponsors of 
the amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. But apparently it was 
offered on a day when I was out of town 
and could not be reached personally. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iam sure we would wel- 
come the cosponsorship of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say that I 
talked to the Senator from Washington 
in regard to the combined amendment. 
Our conversation was in connection with 
the particular surplus-commodity prob- 
lems which confront us in the Pacific 
Northwest, particularly relative to vari- 
ous kinds of fruits, such as apples, pears, 
prunes, dried apricots, and other fruits 
of that type, and also the possibility of 
the amendment including a commodity 
in which we are greatly interested, as are 
the people of Vermont, namely, surplus 
poultry from time totime. Is there any- 
thing in this amendment which would 
prevent the inclusion of surplus poultry 
if it should be found that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was confronted with 
the problem of buying surplus poultry 
and using it as a part of the export pro- 
gram under the Marshall plan? 

Mr. AIKEN. There is nothing at all 
in the amendment which would prevent 
the use of poultry, if poultry should 
become in surplus supply. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very glad to say 
to the Senator from Vermont that it has 
my complete approval. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. The whole purpose of 
this amendment is simply to correct a 
situation arising because of the general 
support-price-purchase provision of the 
Steagall Act as affecting the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. We are unable to 
move surplus commodities because the 
relief measures contain a provision that 
any food commodities that have a lower 
caloric value than wheat may not be 
shipped under any of these European 
recovery programs which provide relief. 

That is the purpose of this amendment, 
and it now embodies the provision that 
in cases where such surpluses exist the 
Commissioner of Agriculture shall be 
able to use such commodities to supple- 
ment the wheat that is being shipped 
abroad in connection with the general 
relief food needs of the European coun- 
tries. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senaior. 

Mr. President, if I may have 1 minute 
more, I shall be through. 

In brief, this amendment will assure 
that surplus United States agricultural 
commodities shall be used to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable in the European 
recovery program. It will help avoid the 
inflationary effect of having the Admin- 
istrator go into the market and buy 
larger amounts of scarce commodities. 
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It will provide that our dollars shall not 
be used in other countries to purchase 
commodities which are in burdensome 
surplus in this country. It will provide 
full recovery of the cost of commodities 
which are owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, but it will authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to pay one- 
half the cost out of section 32 funds. It 
will help the Secretary of Agriculture to 
encourage foreign countries to utilize 
commodities which otherwise might spoil 
or which they otherwise would not use 
at all. 

Finally, it provides that if it is more 
advantageous to purchase some of these 
commodities through the normal chan- 
nels of trade rather than to have 100 
percent of them go through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, the Secretary 
of Agriculture may pay up to 50 percent 
of their cost, still from section 32 funds. 

That is all I have to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. AIKEN], on behalf of himself 
and other Senators. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a few observations relative 
to the bill and its effect on agriculture in 
the United States. 

The aftermath of the war is evidenced 
by many disruptions in agriculture in 
the United States. While the percentage 


of our production which was exported 
before the war was very small—approxi- 
mately 8 or 9 percent—with reference to 
certain agricultural products the amount 
exported was a very high percentage. 


The markets for our agriculture were lost 
by virtue of the war, in many instances. 
We hope that, in the course of time, by 
the legislation now before the Senate and 
as a result of constructive action, some 
of those markets may be recovered. To 
the extent that there are surpluses of 
agricultural products in this country and 
those surpluses are directly attributable 
to the loss of foreign markets, the utiliza- 
tion of the funds here provided for the 
purchase of such commodities and their 
use in the beneficiary nations will tend 
at least to maintain our markets in those 
countries when they shall have recovered. 

In many cases, Mr. President, agricul- 
ture in the United States has invest- 
ments that are not created each year. I 
think at the moment of my own Pacific 
Northwest, and also the Southwest, 
Southeast, and the areas here in the 
East where tree fruits are grown. The 
investment there is a matter of years. 
Today, in many instances, those invest- 
ments are imperiled. The enactment of 
the amendment and the use of certain 
of the surpluses resulting from the failure 
of export markets in those fields may well 
mean the difference between existing, at 
least, and bankruptcy for many of the 
farmers of the country. I hope the 
amendment will be agreed to, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I trust that in the administra- 
tion of the program there will be a reali- 
zation of the absolute necessity of the 
administrative department cooperating 
with the legislative department, to the 
end of minimizing to the very greatest 
extent possible the adverse effects which 
the appropriations provided for in the 
bill will have and must have on the 
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economy of the country. This to me isa 
necessary part of the over-all program, 
a@ program that seeks on the one hand 
to do everything possible for the benefi- 
ciary nations and at the same time seeks 
to do the least harm to our own country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, from 
the discussion on the amendment, it 
seems to me that there is a little con- 
fusion. It is difficult to ascertain from 
the debate whether we are amending the 
European recovery program or whether 
we are adopting a new program for agri- 
culture. I do not think there is anyone 
on the floor who has criticized the ab- 
surd policy of our Government, under 
which we have witnessed one Govern- 
ment agency destroying edible foods, 
while at the same time another Gov- 
ernment agency is buying those com- 
modities which are most scarce. I 
heartily endorse that part of the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Vermont and others, which says that the 
administrator of any relief program, 
insofar as practicable, must buy those 
commodities which are declared surplus 
by the Department of Agriculture. I 
think there is nothing wrong with that. 
The State Department has agreed to it. 

I do object to including in the amend- 
ment Senate Joint Resolution 187, which 
is merely an amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Act itself, section 32. It has the 
indirect effect at this particular time of 
immediately allocating $44,000,000 for 
the European recovery program, with- 
out any direct authorization by Con- 
gress or any vote directly on it. After 
July 1, 1948, under the amendment, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be given 
the power to allocate an additional $125,- 
000,000 to any foreign relief program, 
without asking any further consent of 
Congress. He can do it likewise for each 
year in which any foreign-relief program 
is in effect. In reality, it is nothing more 
than an additional subsidy for agricul- 
ture. If we are going to further subsi- 
dize the agricultural program, let us put 
it in a separate piece of legislation and 
consider it as such and adopt it as such, 
and not tie in an important domestic 
agricultural policy with a foreign-aid 
program. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment to the amendment and ask 
the clerk to read it, and I ask that it be 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware submits a modi- 
fying amendment, which the clerk will 
read. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 4, line 8, 
beginning with the word “and”, it is 
proposed to strike out through line 3 
on page 5, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

(e) None of the funds appropriated to 
carry out the purposes of section 32 of Pub- 
lic Law 320, Seventy-fourth Congress, as 
amended, may be used, directly or indirectly, 
to procure any surplus agricultural com- 
modity for the purposes of this act or to 
reimburse in whole or in part any person or 
Government agency procuring any surplus 
agricultural commodity for the purpose of 
this act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
amendment merely strikes out those pro- 
visions which are incorporated in the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
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from Vermont, as they were contained 
in Senate Joint Resolution 187, which 
in my opinion should be considered on 
the floor as a separate piece of legisla- 
tion. It would withdraw from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the proposed au- 
thority to turn over, as I say, $44,000,000 
immediately, to any relief program. It 
would cancel his authority to allocate 
from $00,000,000 to $150,000,000, dur- 
ing the next 4 years, without obtaining 
the consent of Congress. Members of the 
Senate should understand that unless 
my modifying amendment is adopted the 
Congress will be automatically extend- 
ing the farm-support program beyond 
the scheduled expiration date, which is 
December 31, 1948. This extension will 
run as long as any foreign-relief program 
is in effect. The reason that this can 
be done is that, under section 32 of the 
Agricultural Act, 30 percent of all the 
customs receipts are automatically as- 
signed to the agricultural program. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture without seeking further authority 
to turn the funds over to any relief pro- 
gram which is being administered. I 
think it is a subject which should be 
considered apart from the Marshall plan. 
To show how it will operate, I call your 
attention to the fact that we adopted a 
similar amendment to the interim-aid 
bill last December. The present Aiken 
amendment is merely a modification of 
that. It was offered by the Senator from 
California [Mr. KnNowtanp]. At that 
time I endorsed it. I am frank to admit 
that I think I made a slight mistake in 
doing so, because in checking up on the 
working of the program, I find that the 
Secretary of Agriculture under the power 
we gave him then went into the market 
and purchased 101,000 tons of white po- 
tatoes at $3.16 a bag. He turned those 
potatoes over immediately to one of the 
relief programs at 4 cents a bag, approxi- 
mately 1 percent of the sale price. That 
had the effect of diverting without any 
authorization of Congress $9,000,000 to 
the foreign-relief program. 

Another commodity was eggs. We 
have been hearing a lot during the recent 
months from various administration of- 
ficials who expressed their horror at the 
high prices which the American con- 
sumer was forced to pay for his eggs. 
The administration even inaugurated 
eggless days to relieve the shortage. 
But surprising as it seems we find that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation’s 
storage houses were loaded with eggs. So 
much so that they were disposing of their 
surplus for Europe at a loss of over 
$22,000,000 during the past 2 months. 
All of this was happening during the 
same period that they were pitying the 
poor American consumer. I Know that 
one of the arguments advanced is that 
the eggs held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation were dried eggs. My reply 
to that is that anyone except an inex- 
perienced bureaucrat would never have 
had all of these eggs dried. A large per- 
centage of them would and should have 
been placed in storage in cases to be re- 
moved and sold during the winter months 
as was always the customary practice 
of the egg industry. 
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The same thing is true with other com- 
modities. For instance, honey, raisins, 
and prumes have been purchased. The 
question has been asked by many Sena- 
tors if different commodities were cov- 
ered under this program. I think the 
question can be answered very simply 
by saying that any commodity which 
can be interpreted as an agricultural 
commodity may be included under this 
program, and it is one way of opening 
up a great drain on the Federal 
Treasury. 

It seems to me that the European re- 
covery program should be considered as 
a@ program for Europe, as so ably de- 
scribed by the Senator from Michigan, 
if we want to adopt it. The principle 
of a farm-support program may have 
some merit, but I submit it should not 
be attached as a rider to any foreign aid 
program. 

Therefore, I ask that my modifying 
amendment be accepted. It would leave 
within the bill all the provisions au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture, 
as far as possible, to give consideration 
to surplus commodities, which I think 
is practical. It would not, however, put 
any particular commodity or any group 
of commodities on the gravy train. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, so long 
as the United States undertakes to sup- 
port agricultural prices on burdensome 
surpluses such as prunes and raisins, 
even at the very low rate at which they 
are attempted to be supported, I am 
afraid that if the amendment is not ac- 
cepted, with a payment of 100 cents on 
the dollar for the commodities for use in 
the European recovery program, the re- 
sult will be that instead of recovering 
half the costs from the program, we 
would have to dump them into the river 
and on many of the supplies there would 
be nothing recovered whatever. I object 
to the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Vermont to point out 
to me anywhere in the Marshall plan 
where it says the Administrator would 
be refused authority to buy any agricul- 
tural commodity which had been desig- 
nated as surplus by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. The amendment which the 
Senator desires to have agreed to clearly 
states that the Administrator of the pro- 
gram must always give prior considera- 
tion to any agricultural product which 
has been declared surplus by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. That is being left 
in. The only thing we are removing is 
the authority to turn over $100,000,000 
@ year, or more, without the authoriza- 
tion of Congress.¢ 

Mr. AIKEN. The restriction, of course, 
is in the amount of the appropriation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
rise to oppose the amendment to the 
amendment, submitted by the able Sen- 
ator from Delaware, and to support the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Vermont. I think it is important 
that we go into the background very 
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briefly of the legislative history of this 
situation. From time to time, as War 
and Agriculture Department officials 
have appeared before the Committee on 
Appropriations, there was tremendous 
pressure on grains, adding to the infla- 
tionary spiral. Members of that com- 
mittee and the members of other com- 
mittees of Congress have inquired of the 
Department officials why, in their feed- 
ing programs in western Germany and 
the occupied areas, they could not use 
some of the surplus American domestic 
commodities and relieve some of the 
pressure on our grain supplies. 

Some of the surplus products were 
very burdensome on the market and, as 
a matter of fact, were bringing economic 
distress to many American farmers. 
The answer which was given at that time 
rather consistently was that they could 
not use the funds for that purpose be- 
cause they were strictly confined by the 
Congress to the amount of funds ap- 
Pjicable to the occupied territories. 
They could get the most for their money 
by buying wheat, although it was in 
short supply, because per dollar they 
could obtain more caloric value by pur- 
chasing wheat. 

That is the legislative history back- 
ground for the amendment offered last 
year relative to the emergency-aid pro- 
gram and tying up the other commodi- 
ties to the caloric value. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In just a moment. 

As so often happens in matters of 
legislation, the administration of the act 
did not work out in practice exactly in 
the way some of us on the floor felt it 
should work out. The Senator from Del- 
aware will recall that after the authori- 
zation legislation was passed, the appro- 
priation bill came up and there was put 
into the bill in the House of Representa- 
tives a limitation of approximately $50,- 
000,000 which could be expended for the 
purpose I have indicated. In the debate 
on the floor of the Senate the suggestion 
was made by the junior Senator from 
Florida that it be raised to $100,000,000. 
That was objected to by the able Senator 
from New Hampshire, the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee. The 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HaypbEn] sug- 
gested, as a compromise figure, that it 
be limited to $75,000,000. The able Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, being a good 
horse trader when it comes to saving 
funds for the United States Treasury, 
said he would not accept the figure of 
$75,000,000, but would compromise on 
$65,000,000, as I recall the figure. 
Finally the legislation came out from 
the conference committee with the 
figure fixed at $57,000,000, if my recol- 
lection is correct. So that there was 
that limitation. 

I think the amendment which has been 
offered by the Senator from Vermont is a 
great improvement d6ver the amendment 
which I offered on behalf of the Appro- 
priations Committee last year. This 
amendment requires that if the Admin- 
istrator, after consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, can use some of 
the domestic surpluses, he shall do so in- 
sofar as practicable. They are not 
forced upon the Administrator in any 
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sense of the word. The amendment also 
provides that he shall get either the cost 
paid by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, if the product involved is a Com- 
modity Credit Corporation product, or 
the prevailing market price, whichever is 
lower. Then if, in the judgment of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, it is useful and 
helpful to use part of the section 32 funds, 
he may use those funds for the purpose 
up to 50 percent of the cost of the com- 
modity. 

The Senator from Delaware is correct 
when he says that in theory, at least, the 
Secretary of Agriculture could use the 
entire amount of the section 32 funds for 
that purpose, unless Congress at a later 
date, or by limitation in an appropriation 
bill, directs otherwise. But I call to the 
Senator’s attention the fact that the Ad- 
ministrator would probably use those 
funds in one way or another, anyway, in 
the general support program. 

As the Senator has pointed out, the 
section 32 funds are part of our statutes. 
They are in continuous existence. It is 
provided that 30 percent shall be set aside 
for the support of agricultural products. 
At the same time this amendment pro- 
vides that there shall be a constructive 
effort to use the funds in maintaining 
some of our historic markets. 

The able Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BarkKLey] has made some mention of the 
fact that there are historic markets in 
Europe for American tobacco. There are 
other historic markets. In my State of 
California, in normal peacetimes, ap- 
proximately 40 percent of certain agri- 
cultural products of California find a 
normal market in western Europe. As a 
result, first, of the Nazi aggression, and 
secondly, of the economic collapse, those 
markets have been closed to such agri- 
cultural products. Certainly American 
funds should not be taken to purchase 
similar types of products from other 
countries, moving them into those areas 
of western Europe which have been the 
historic places where American products 
have gone. If new buying habits are 
created, when we finally have improved 
the economic conditions, we shall then 
find that an entire area will be closed to 
American products, bringing about a 
great amount of unemployment and a 
great amount of economic discomfort to 
a large number of Americans. This 
would not be good for us or for the na- 
tions we are assisting. 

I have stated the theory behind the 
Aiken amendment. I think it is a con- 
structive, amendment as it has been of- 
fered by the Senator from Vermont. I 
hope it will be agreed to and that the 
amendment to the amendment, offered 
by the Senator from Delaware, will be 
rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I have offered, if 
agreed to, will not destroy any of the 
accomplishments which the Senator 
from California has so ably described. 
There will be nothing to prevent the Ad- 
ministrator from doing the things stated 
by the Senator from California. ‘This 
could be accomplished without giving 
the authority to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to take $100,000,000 out of the 
funds automatically being created by 
the customs receipts under section 32. 
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If we want $100,000,000 more, why not 
increase the appropriation for the Euro- 
pean relief program without deceiving 
the American taxpayers? It would be 
reaching the same objective. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
ment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The _ difference, 
which I think is a very basic one, is that 
we will be up against precisely the same 
problem with which we were confronted 
year after year with reference to the 
War Department. The Administrator 
will say, “Unless we can get these section 
32 funds so we can use American prod- 
ucts, we will not buy dried fruit from 
California, apples from Washington or 
Oregon, dried eggs or fresh eggs from 
Delaware, American tobacco from the 
South, or American cotton.” Why? 
Because they can use American dollars 
to buy the same type of products in some 
of the low-cost-labor countries, and 
thereby make the dollar go much further 
than by purchasing commodities pro- 
duced under the American standard of 
living. That is why section 32 funds 
are needed. If they are not used for 
that purpose the Administrator will not 
take those commodities, and they will 
pile up into a very burdensome surplus, 
which might create the same difficult 
economic situation which they are al- 
ready creating in some commodities in 
my State of California. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In just a moment. 
I should like to reply to the Senator from 
California. We are discussing the sum 
of $100,000,000. It seems to me the Sen- 
ator is proposing in effect that we must 
bribe the Administrator to buy products 
of American farmers by giving him an 
additional $100,000,000. The Senator 
has not pointed out to me that anywhere 
in the bill is it provided that the Ad- 
ministrator shall be prohibited from 
buying products at the regular price. 
He wants an additional $100,000,000 with 
which to buy American products, with 
the implied threat that unless he re- 
ceives this money he will give preference 
to foreign agricultural products. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. He can buy 
dried fruit from the Middle East, let us 
say, at a price considerably lower be- 
cause labor there is paid a much lower 
wage than labor is paid in this country. 
Consequently, if it comes to buying a ton 
of goods, unless he can get the section 
32 funds, he will purchase the goods from 
the other area, he will take them into 
western Europe, and the people will de- 
velop new eating habits, so that we will 
lose our historic markets in those areas. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then why not adopt 
an amendment to prohibit it, and say 
he must buy them here, if that is what 
is desired? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator Says 
we are doing it by indirection. I do not 
think we are. There was a full discus- 
sion of this matter in the group that met 
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yesterday, including the Senator from 
Delaware, with officials of the State De- 
partment and the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, attempting to work out a generally 
agreeable alternative amendment, and as 
long as this matter is fully discussed, 
and we know what we are doing—and I 
think there is no one in the Senate or in 
the House, if it comes to a vote, who will 
not know what we are endeavoring to 
do—it seems to me that is entirely con- 
sistent, and is not doing something by 
indirection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Speaking of the 
meeting which the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and I both attended yesterday 
afternoon, with the officials of the State 
Department, he will recall, I am sure, 
that the State Department officials said 
that the only objection they would have 
to the elimination of this feature of the 
bill is that it would prohibit them from 
gaining an additional $400,000,000 during 
the 4-year program. That was the only 
objection they raised. Nothing is being 
struck out of the bill providing that the 
Administrator cannot do anything dif- 
ferent from what he could do if my 
amendment were agreed to. I am 
merely seeking to strike out the author- 
ity to use section 32 funds, and the power 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to allo- 
cate $100,000,000 to the relief program 
without any authorization. If they need 
this $100,000,000, let them come back and 
ask for it. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I attended the same 
meeting to which the Senator from Dela- 
ware has reference, and I am one of the 
authors of the proposed amendment. I 
wish to say to the Senator from Dela- 
ware that the whole purpose of the 
amendment was to correct a situation, 
and I will now call to his attention one 
of the glaring events which occurred, and 
which brought about the thinking that 
created the idea of the amendment. 

In order to stabilize the egg market, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation pur- 
chased 60,000,000 pounds of U. S. No. 1 
eggs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They were not Dela- 
ware eggs. 

Mr. THYE. Will the Senator please 
refrain unti! I have concluded my 
thought? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
pardon. 

Mr. THYE. Then there were pow- 
dered eggs, which amounted to 29,000,000 
pounds. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has held all those eggs since 
early last spring a year ago, and 
throughout the summer and’fall. There 
was no market for those commodities, 
with the result that if, under the Euro- 
pean recovery program, we were to ap- 
propriate money, and that money were 
to go abroad and be used to buy com- 
modities of a similar kind somewhere 
else in the world, it would be demon- 
strated that we here in America were 
not good businessmen or good traders, 
having permitted a situation like that 
to occur. For that reason the provision 
was written into the amendment that 
would make it permissible for the Ad- 
ministrator to include these surplus com- 
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modities, even though the caloric value 
of one particular commodity were far 
higher than the caloric value of wheat, 
provision for the purchase of which has 
been contained in relief measures here- 
tofore. So—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to put in just one thought 
there. 

Mr. THYE. Will not the Senator per- 
mit me to finish my thought? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ishould like to make 
one comment about the caloric value, 
then I shall yield further. 

Mr. THYE. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Speaking of the 
caloric value, I should like to point out 
that there has been much discussion re- 
garding the caloric value of various com- 
modities. It was mentioned in the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from California, but it has been com- 
pletely ignored by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the sale of commodities dur- 
ing the past 2 months. 

We find that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has been selling prunes, raisins, 
honey, grapefruit, and dried eggs, all on 
the basis as if they were wheat being 
sold by the bushel, selling them by the 
pound. He sold the potatoes to the Gov- 
ernment for 2.4 cents a bushel, which 
is the equivalent based upon caloric con- 
tent of 12 cents a bushel for wheat. So 
the caloric value has had nothing what- 
ever to do with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture arriving at prices. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
while I do not condone the action of the 
Department in selling potatoes at that 
price, nevertheless, I will say to the able 
Senator from Delaware that it would 
make far more sense to me, in a hungry 
world, even if we gave potatoes away to 
be used for food, rather than have them 
destroyed, as was done in some instances 
last year. So, even though we received 
a very nominal price, and the potatoes 
were used to relieve hunger in a starving 
world, I think we could well do that at 
a time when, under the bill, we are try- 
ing to restore the general economy of 
western Europe. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware permit me to 
make a comment before he proceeds to 
answer the Senator from California? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like just to 
make a comment on the statement just 
made. The Senator from California is 
picturing his amendment as something 
which will correct all the evils of the 
agricultural program. He might be in- 
terested to know that his previous 
amendment adopted last December 
based along similar lines has failed mis- 
erably to accomplish this goal as the 
Secretary of Agriculture during the 
month of January 1948 alone diverted 
673,900 bags of potatoes to the alcohol 
plants in this country. He even paid to 
get rid of them. Why were these pota- 
toes not used for our relief program in- 
stead of wheat? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Many Senators have 
asked if the Senate will be in session to- 
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night. I thought I made it plain last 
night, and if the matter is not clear, I 
repeat, it is the intention to continue in 
session this afternoon and into the night 
until we conclude the pending legisla- 
tion, if possible. Sq Senators should be 
proceeding on the theory that they 
should get their meals here in the Capi- 
tol Building, if necessary, and be ready 
to answer quorum calls at any time, or 
be veady to vote, so that if possible we 
may terminate the consideration of the 
pending bill tonight. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to answer the Senator from 
California regarding the potato deal. 
He pointed out that if the Government 
had not supported the potato market, 
or had not disposed of the potatoes, they 
might have gone to waste. During the 
past 2 months the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in. addition to the amount 
given to distilleries has turned over to 
the relief agencies, at the ridiculous 
price of 2.4 cents a bushel, the equivalent 
of 3,791,435 bushels of white potatoes. 
During the same period when the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation was buying 
these potatoes in America to support the 
market at $3.16 a hundredweight and 
reselling them to the relief agency at 2.4 
cents a bushel, we imported from Can- 
ada, to make up the deficit, 3,636,104 
bags. I should like to have the Senator 
from California tell me if there is any 
sense in that, and explain it. Could it 
be possible that we are here launching 
a world-wide farm-support program? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
some of my colleagues have previously 
said, I do not pretend to approve all the 
inconsistent actions on the part of the 
present administration, and I think the 
Senator has a point in the illustration he 
has just given. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should further like 
to point out some of the practices which 
have been conducted under the Know- 
land amendment, which could still be 
conducted if the Aiken amendment were 
adopted. First, I refer to the case of 
honey. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion bought 11,800,000 pounds of honey, 
and immediately sold it to the relief 
agencies at a loss of a little over a mil- 
lion dollars. At the same time we im- 
ported over 19,000,000 pounds of honey 
from Europe and South America, and 
some of the honey that was imported 
came from the same countries to which 
these same relief agencies sent it back at 
a loss of a million dollars to the Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

All that is attempted to be done in 
your present amendment is to say “We 
will modify that, and lose only half a 
million.” I say, cut it all out and get 
rid of it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the Recorp a statement of the trans- 
actions of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration for the past 2 months, explaining 
the loss of $57,000,000. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Marcu 9, 1948, 
Hon, JoHn J. WILLIAMS, 


United States Senate, 
DearR SENATOR WILLIAMS: In accordance 
with your telephonic request of March 80, 
there is transmitted herewith a table showing 
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tentative plans for the disposition of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation owned or to-be- 
acquired price support commodities under 
the provisions of section 11 (E) of the 
Foreign Aid Act of 1947, and the limitations 
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established in Third Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act of 1948. 
Sincerely, 
Jesse B. GILMER, 
Administrator. 


Tentative plans for disposition of CCC-owned or to-be-acquired price support commodities 
under the provisions of sec. 11 (0) of the Foreign Aid Act of 1947 and the limitations 
established in Third Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1948 


Commodity 


Citrus Juice, concentrated 
ot) dried 


1 Free on board vendors plant. 

? Free on board present storage. 

3 Free alongside. 

* Free on board at processor plant. 

5 Fee on board ears at iniand shiping points. 
® Includes estimate of 4 boatloads, 

7 Free alongside west coast ports. 

§ Free on board car or truck at processor plant. 


Claimant Amount 


1,500,000 gallons, 
+o long tons, 
2,700 long tons. 
11,800,000 pounds, 
7,533 long tons. 
63,000 long tons. 
101,467 .ong tons.® 
2,500 long tons. 
68,929 long tons. 
2,500 long tons. 
83,893 long tons. 


Prepared by Budget Division, Production and Marketing Administration, Mar. 9, 1948. 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I should like 
to make an inquiry of the Senator from 
Delaware. It seems to me from some of 
the discussion that certain Members of 
the Senate have in mind maintaining the 
present price level at home. Is it possi- 
ble that one of the purposes of the 
amendment is to protect the present 
high cost of living from any decline? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in 
answer to that, I can only say that I 
think the Senator from Missouri is per- 
haps correct; that some of us might be 
inclined to be influenced in our vote on 
the relief program by what are supposed 
to be benefits to our respective States 
which would be derived from the adop- 
tion of the program. I should like to 
point out that I am not trying to say 
anything against agriculture. I come 
from an agricultural State. Even though 
it is not recognized here, I live in a county 
which is the third largest agricultural- 
producing county east of the Rocky 
Mountains. I have lived on a farm all 
my life. I think I know what I am talk- 
ing about when I say that the agricul- 
tural program, as administered at this 
time, represents the most ridiculous and 
extravagant program I have ever seen. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I should like 
to inquire further from the Senator from 
Delaware whether, as the representative 
of an agricultural county and an agricul- 
tural State, he feels that there is any 
long-run benefit to American agriculture 
in conducting a huge dumping operation 
of agricultural products abroad as a tem- 
porary shot in the arm? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do 
not think there is. I think it would be 
doing the farmers an injustice, because 
it would encourage them to build up pro- 
duction until the day comes when we 
would be obliged to shut it off for lack 
of money, and when that day arrives 
most of the farmers of America will be 
bankrupted. At a later date I expect 
to discuss further the fallacies of the 
present agricultural program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 


ware [Mr. WitL1ams] to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], who is interested in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AtKen], is unable to be pres- 
ent during the discussion of the amend- 
ment. He has prepared a statement on 
it, and I ask that it be inserted in the 
ReEcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL AMENDMENT TO 8S. 2202 


Mr. President, I want to speak in support 
of the pending amendment introduced by 
the senior Senator from Vermont for him- 
self and others of us who had proposed 
amendments to section 12 (c) of this bill. 
On Tuesday of this week I introduced an 
amendment designed to insure that agri- 
cultural commodities in surplus supply in 
this country would receive consideration in 
our foreign-aid program. All of the essen- 
tial features of my amendment are included 
in the consolidated proposal under discus- 
sion, 

I will not attempt to explain at this time 
the provisions of the amendment. That ex- 
planation was set forth in the statement I 
made when my own amendment was intro- 
duced, and those Senators from Vermont, 
Minnesota, Kentucky, Georgia, and California 
interested in this proposal have described in 
some detail what this measure seeks to ac- 
complish and how it will operate. I do, 
however, wish to indicate briefly the cir- 
cumstances which prompted me to introduce 
an amendment earlier in the week. Where- 
as, the amendment I proposed and the 
amendment now under discussion are pur- 
posely designed to include all agricultural 
commodities in surplus, I can best illustrate 
the necessity for adoption of the proposal 
by referring to the problem the deciduous 
fruit industry in the Pacific Northwest con- 
fronts. ‘I am using the deciduous fruit in- 
dustry as an example because that industry 
has devoted a tremendous amount of time 
and constructive thinking to the development 
of some of the language contained in the 
proposal we are discussing. 
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Prewar the Pacific Northwest exported 28 
percent of its entire production of apples 
and 44 percent of its production of fall and 
winter pears. In addition, it exported over 
55 percent of the dried fruit processed in the 
State. The 16 western European countries 
which will participate in the economic re- 
covery program provided markets for over 
90 percent of these exports. The Pacific 
Northwest accounted for almost 80 percent 
of the entire fresh apple and pear exports of 
the United States. 

Prewar, the industry consciously devel- 
oped its foreign markets. As a result the 
producers, processors, and handlers of fresh 
and dried fruits in the Northwest are geared 
to an export program. Lack of dollars in 
the 16 participating countries and the pre- 
emption of the export market by our foreign- 
aid programs, has virtually cut off these for- 
mer outlets. It is obvious that when you 
place on the domestic market that additional 
30 percent of our production which formerly 
went into the export trade, the oversupply 
has a depressing effect on the domestic price. 
Further, the industry confronts the very seri- 
ous risk of having its former customers in the 
16 participating nations turn to other sources 
of supply in South America, Australia, and 
elsewhere. Unless some assistance is given 
the industry, such as that provided in this 
amendment, it may be years before that in- 
dustry can recapture from its competitors 
the markets it formerly enjoyed. 

I believe it entirely legitimate that the 
Congress of the United States in this foreign- 
aid program give maximum attention to do- 
mestic surplus conditions created by the 
elimination of prewar foreign markets, par- 
ticularly inasmuch as this can be done in 
the present instance without in any way 
jeopardizing or losing sight of the prime ob- 
jective of the European recovery program. 
The 16 European nations, who participate in 
this program, stated in the CEEC report 
a desire to import in the first 15 months 
some 385,000 tons of fresh fruits. The par- 
ticipating countries, therefore, want our 
products, our domestic industry is ready and 
able to provide them, and this amendment 
insures that the Administrator will give full 
consideration to this problem. I hope every 
Senator on the floor will vote for it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Vermont on 
behalf o2 himself and other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, on March 
41 sent to the desk an amendment and 
asked to have it printed and lie on the 
table. That was done. The proposed 
amendment would do two things. The 
first part of the amendment would direct 
the Administrator of the program to pur- 
chase his grain and grain products 
through commercial channels. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. GerorceE] which was ac- 
cepted by the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VANDENBERG] in charge of the bill, 
took care of that part of my proposed 
amendment. 

The second part of the amendment 
would require that 50 percent of the 
combined volume of wheat and flour 
shall bein the form of flour. That wasa 
difficult requirement. Over a period of 
years the average amount of flour in the 
total aggregate of wheat and flour is 
about 33 percent. So I conferred with 
the Senator from Michigan, in charge of 
the bill, who in turn conferred with the 
State Department, and I in turn con- 
ferred with the milling industry, and I 
now Offer and send to the desk and ask 
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to have stated an amendment which has 
been agreed upon. The change is a re- 
duction in the volume of flour from 50 
percent to 25 percent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 22, 
after line 11, it is proposed to insert the 
following new subsection: 

(c) In order to assure the conservation of 
domestic grain supplies and the retention in 
the United States of byproduct feeds neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the agricultural 
economy of the United States, the amounts 
of wheat and wheat flour produced in the 
United States to be transferred by grant to 
the participating countries shall be so de- 
termined that the total quantity of wheat 
used to produce the wheat flour transferred 
to such countries under this act shall not be 
less than 25 percent of the aggregate of the 
unprocessed wheat and wheat in the form of 
flour transferred to such countries under 
this act. 


On page 22, line 12, it is proposed to 
strike out “(c)” and insert in lieu thereof 
“<a.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
in the form now submitted by the able 
Senator from Kansas, the amendment is 
entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. May I inquire of the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas what 
significance lies in the fact that the Sen- 
ator took the matter up with the State 
Department? What part did the State 
Department have in the amendment? 

Mr. REED. The State Department 
issues export licenses at the present time. 
Such export licenses are issued partly by 
the State Department and partly by the 
Department of Commerce. The State 
Department is greatly interested in the 
bill. I recognize that the State Depart- 
ment is interested in it, and I wish to 
meet the views of the State Department 
when I can. 

Mr. WHERRY. But, Mr. President, the 
Department of Commerce issues all ex- 
port licenses. When the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] was under consideration it was 
stated that Senators met with repre- 
sentatives of the State Department and 
obtained their advice. What is the sig- 
nificance of seeking approval from the 
State Department? Why must we secure 
approval of amendments from the State 
Department? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Kansas yield to 
me? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not think 
there is anything very peculiar about con- 
sulting the Department from which legis- 
lation basically originates in connection 
with its legislative evolution. In the De- 
partment of State inevitably are those 
who have had the largest experience up 
to date with the administration of these 
foreign programs. Under the proposed 
act that basic concept is to be changed. 
I would think there was no capital offense 
committed in seeking the opinion of the 
State Department, for whatever it may 
be worth, on the basis of its experience, 
in connection with any amendment sub- 
mitted to the bill. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly, it is a func- 
tion of the State Department to make 
observations and secure facts. But, after 
all, the Senate is writing the legislation. 
When legislation comes before us we de- 
cide upon its merits, not because it is 
acceptable to the State Department. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
have not heard anyone say that the 
amendment is submitted at the request of 
the State Department or under its caveat. 
What the Senator from Kansas said was 
that the State Department’s experience 
had been drawn upon. We had a con- 
siderable argument about it. We can 
eliminate the State Department now. I 
suggest, on behalf of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, without regard to 
anybody or anything else, that the 
amendment is satisfactory. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want to 
make an observation before the Senate 
votes on the amendment. The Admin- 
istrator has not yet been appointed. I 
agreed, after consultation with the mill- 
ing industry and the grain trade, to lower 
the percentage of flour to be included, 
from 50 percent to 25 percent; but I want 
the Recorp to show, for the information 
of the Administrator when he is ap- 
pointed, that from 1931 up to 1946 the 
percentage of flour represented in these 
export transactions was 33.14 percent, 
and the present export of flour, from 
July 1, 1947, up to and including April 
of this year, is about 35 percent. I hope 
in good faith that the Administrator 
will not let the proportion of flour fall 
below the historical basis of about 33 
percent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. REED]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to 
take about 2 minutes to make the short- 
est speech that has been made or will be 
made upon the pending bill. 

I voted against the Taft amendment 
last night. I do not want it to be under- 
stood that that means I am going to vote 
against the bill. I expect to vote for the 
bill. I do not want it understood that 
that forecloses me as to the amount of 
money involved. I voted against the 
Taft amendment because I thought the 
authorization should be at a limit which 
would make for flexibility in the han- 
dling 6f appropriations and the funds 
to be appropriated from this time on. 

I am a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and in that committee 
I shall subject the amount to be appro- 
priated to the closest scrutiny of which 
Iam capable. There were five members 
of the Appropriations Commiitee pres- 
ent in the Chamber last night who voted 
for the Taft amendment. That includes 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WHERRY] and others. They will 
have an opportunity to consider the sum 
to be allowed in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Five members of that commit- 
tee, including myself, voted against the 
Taft amendment. We have publicly 
stated that we favor the lowest sum that 
can be reasonably appropriated to do the 
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job. That makes 10 members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee of this body who 
have either acted to lower the sum, or 
have stated that they may do so in their 
capacity as members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr. President, I intended to make this 
statement last night, but there were sev- 
eral long speeches, the hour was late, and 
Senators were tired. I am taking this 
opportunity to lay before the Senate and 
the people of the country the fact that 
there are 10 members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee who are committed, 
either by their vote or by their public 
statements, to a close scrutiny of all the 
facts which will make up the record upon 
which we shall finally act. 

I hope to be able conscientiously and 
fairly to vote for a smaller sum than 
$5,300,000,000, but I want a record before 
the Appropriations Committee which 
will justify such a vote. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand an amendment to Senate 
bill 2202, commonly called the Marshall 
plan, or the European recovery pro- 
gram, which I desire to present at this 
time. My amendment seeks to render 
the same service and extend to our aged 
pioneer citizens the same treatment that 
the British Government now extends to 
all of its citizens, even to the least babe 
in arms, and that is a supplemental food 
subsidy. 

Today, according to Edgar Snow, writ- 
ing in the Saturday Evening Post, the 
British Government is underwriting a 
food subsidy of 70 cents a day a person. 

I do not think any Senator would ques- 
tion this statement by Mr. Snow. He 
wrote his article while in England. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Snow does not enjoy a reputa- 
tion of being overly friendly to any form 
of government that does not bend double 
to do the “liberal” thing at any and all 
times. But here are the exact words of 
Mr. Snow as they appear on page 29 of 
the March 6, 1948, issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post. He writes: 

Basic foods are rationed to guarantee that 
even the poorest shall have the barest neces- 
sities, at prices which cost the Government 
about 70 cents a day in food subsidies for 
every person in the country. And no one 
questions that the “underprivileged third” 
are eating better than before. 


We have in the United States 2,297,995 
aged pioneer citizens who are drawing 
starvation pensions from their States, 
supplemented by this Federal Govern- 
ment. Many of these fine aged Ameri- 
cans are being hastened into their graves 
because of malnutrition, improper hous- 
ing, lack of heat, and other absolute 
necessities. Out of their pitiful doles 
they are unable to obtain the simplest 
medicines and seldom, if ever, are they 
able to pay for the services of a physi- 
cian. All this is happening right here 
in the United States of America, in the 
country that is now attempting to feed, 
clothe, house, and otherwise care for the 
citizens of 16 foreign nations. This is 
happening in a country that is now pre- 
paring to dish out billions upon billions 
to stabilize the economy of tottering na- 
tions who cannot make up their minds 
to get down to work and dig themselves 
out of a mess that is theirs and is no 
fault of ours. We saved them from 
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Hitler, but we cannot save them from 
themselves. 

Mr. President, this amendment pro- 
poses to subsidize the food ration of our 
aged people to the same extent that we 
are subsidizing the food ration of all the 
people of England. I am not asking this 
subsidy for anyone but the deserving. I 
want the assistance made available to all 
of our pension enrollees in addition to 
the pitiful dole they are now receiving 
at the hands of their Government. This 
is purely a food subsidy. It will add 70 
cents worth of food per day to the diet 
of the needy citizens of the United States. 
Let me say to all within range of my 
voice that this subsidy is badly needed. 

Isend this amendment to the desk with 
the plea that we be as generous with our 
own needy citizens as we are with the 
healthy working people of England. The 
amount in dollars and cents asked for by 
this amendment, in the hope of restoring 
health and giving life to the 2,297,995 
aged pioneers, means an expenditure of 
$600,000,000. It means $21 per month 
per person. 

This $600,000,000 is mere chaff in the 
eyes of the present administration, and 
those who vote here in favor of the $17,- 
000,000,000 give-away foreign recovery 
program. So, let us be honest and deal 
fairly and squarely with the grandpas 
and grandmas of our own land. Their 
children are paying the bill in connection 
with the so-called Marshall plan, and 
their grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren will be paying on the debt if we are 
not taxed into totalitarianism. 

Mr. President, if our Government is 
determined to give away all our resources 
to foreigners, should we not let a few 
crumbs fall on the dinner tables of our 
own destitute and deserving aged 
pioneers? 

I ask that this amendment be accepted 
and become a part of Senate bill 2202. 
I sent the amendment to the desk. The 
amendment proposes, at the proper place, 
to insert the following new section: 

Sec. —. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall pay to each individual receiving old- 
age assistance under an approved State old- 
age assistance plan $21 a month in addition 
to the amounts received as old-age assistance. 
In carrying out the provisions of this sub- 
section, the Secretary is authorized to utilize 
the services and facilities of each State agency 
which makes old-age assistance payments un- 
der the State plan. 

(b) In order to carry out the provisions 
of this section for the period of 1 year follow- 
ing the date of enactment of this act, there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated $600,- 
000,000. 


Mr. President, I sent the amendment to 
the desk and will call it up later for a 
vote. At that time I shall ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish a vote on his amendment 
now? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
why not vote on the amendment now? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I am willing to do so, 
but first I shall ask for a quorum call, so 
that we may have the yeas and nays if 
the Senate so desires. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, If the Senator 
asks for the yeas and nays that will ipso 
facto produce a quorum, 
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Mr. O’DANIEL. I now suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 


Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Murray 
Myers 
O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
O’Mahoney 
Overton 
Jenner Pepper 
Johnson, Colo. Reed 
Johnston. S.C. Revercomb 
Kem Robertson, Va. 
Kilgore Robertson, Wyo. 
Knowland Russell 
Langer Saltonstall 
Lodge Smith 

Lucas Sparkman 
McCarran Taft 
McCarthy Taylor 
McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
McFarland Thomas, Utah 
McGrath Thye 
McKellar Tobey 
McMahon Umstead 
Magnuson Vandenberg 
Malone Watkins 
Martin Wherry 
Maybank Wiley 

Gurney Millikin Williams 
Hatch Moore Wilson 
Hawkes Morse Young 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
seven Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment which has been submitted 
by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’DANIEL}. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Texas is anxious, as I 
understand, to have the yeas and nays 
on his amendment. That is quite agree- 
able to me, if he wishes to make the 
request. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays are requested. Is there a suff- 
cient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
merely want to say very briefly that the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Texas addresses itself to a matter 
completely extraneous to the pending 
bill. He is proposing to add $21 a month 
to the old-age-assistance payments of all 
old-age-assistance beneficiaries of the 
country, with an initial authorization of 
an appropriation of $600,000,000. Re- 
gardless of whatever the merits of the 
suggestion may be, I think it is almost 
a transparent fact that the Senate could 
not embark upon a project of this nature 
without study, without committee in- 
vestigation. Certainly the amendment 
is not germane to the pending bill. I 
shall be glad to have the vote taken. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, the 
subject that I have brought up in the 
amendment is not new to the Senate. It 
needs no further study. It has been 
studied for years. I Ihmve read in the 
RecorpD the statements made by Senators 
on the floor of the Senate with reference 
to old-age pensions. The amendment 
embraces the philosophy which has been 
advocated by a great many Senators for 
direct pensions from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, regardless of what the States 
may do. There is no question but that, 
due to the extreme increase in the cost of 
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living in our Nation, which is also fully 
understood, I presume, by all Senators, 
the aged citizens of this Nation are suffer- 
ing. They are in desperate condition. 
I have letters not only from my State of 
Texas but from other States, reminding 
me of the small pensions that are being 
paid. The pensions do not begin to take 
care of the cost of living on its present 
high scale. The old folks are actually 
hungry. They are in want. Many of 
them are sick, but they are unable to get 
the medical and surgical attention from 
doctors which they need. Their condi- 
tion is desperate. There are many old 
folks in this country who are suffering 
as much, and who are quite as destitute 
as any of the people in foreign countries. 
When it comes to charity, I think it 
should begin at home. I do not think 
it should end at home. I think we 
should practice charity in every nation 
in which there are hungry and destitute 
people, and that we should practice char- 
ity individually and personally to the 
limit of ability. 

But inasmuch as we are now going 
down the line and putting the Govern- 
ment into the practice of the exercising 
of charity for foreigners, and inasmuch 
as the need is so great here in America, 
I think we should include a small amount, 
compared with the total, and give that 
small amount of charity to the needy of 
our own country. 

I recently referred to an article by Ed- 
gar Snow, published in the Saturday 
Evening Post on March 6. Referring to 
England, Mr. Snow, a correspondent of 
the Saturday Evening Post, at page 29, 
said: 

Basic foods are rationed to guarantee that 
even the poorest shall have the barest neces- 
sities, at prices which cost the Government 
about 70 cents a day in food subsidies for 
ewery person in the country. And no one 
questions that the underprivileged third are 
eating better than before. 


By the bill which is under considera- 
tion, if it is passed we shall be giving a 
large amount of money to England. 
England, by virtue of the use of the 
money she is receiving from us, is better 
able to provide a subsidy for her own 
people, not only the aged and destitute, 
but England, according to the article to 
which I have referred, is paying a sub- 
sidy to every citizen of the land, to the 
healthy, to those who are employed, to 
the wealthy, to little babes in arms. 
Everybody is getting on an average of 
70 cents a day. Why should we not do 
the same thing here in America? Why 
should we not be equally generous with 
our aged pioneer citizens who have 
helped to build America into this great 
Nation, when we feel we are able to help 
others all over the world? Our aged 
Pioneers have produced the boys and 
girls who fought the war for freedom. 
They are impoverished. Their children 
who have returned from the war are 
barely able to cope with the high cost 
of living. Our Government has adopted 
a program under which it undertakes to 
give aid to our old folks. That program 
is in operation, but the assistance given 
is not sufficient to care for the needs of 
all the old folks who are on the roll. 
So, Mr. President, while we are in the 
mood to give away practically every- 
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thing we have in this country to for- 
eigners, why not give some considera- 
tion to the folks at home? Why not let 
a few of the crumbs fall from the table, 
for the benefit of our destitute and aged 
pioneers, the fathers, mothers, grand- 
fathers, and grandmothers of the people 
of this Nation? Why not do for all 
those who are receiving old-age pensions 
in America what England is doing to 
each and every one of her citizens? My 
amendment is patterned after that plan, 
although my amendment does not pro- 
vide that assistance should be rendered 
to every citizen in the United States. 
It provides that aid shall be rendered to 
those who are, by the State organizations 
that have been set up for that purpose, 
declared to be in need. Those needy 
persons have all been interviewed by rep- 
resentatives, of the old-age assistance 
administration. They have been placed 
on the old-age assistance roll, and they 
are getting all that the money which is 
now appropriated will provide. They 
are not receiving equal amounts. My 
amendment, if it shall pass, will leave 
each aged pensioner right where he is 
now, drawing exactly the same amount 
he is now drawing and will continue to 
draw under the present law. In addi- 
tion to that, it appropriates $600,000,000, 
so that every aged pensioner on the roll, 
regardless of the amount he now re- 
ceives, will receive an additional $21 a 
month. That amounts to 70 cents a day 
for 30 days, the same amount which Eng- 
land is doling out to her citizens, with 
our money. 

How can we sit in the Senate and ap- 
propriate money to England to dole out 


to her citizens and leave the old folks 


in this country hungry, ill-clad, ill- 
housed, sick, afflicted, and unable to ob- 
tain the necessary attention. It has 
been said my amendment is not germane. 
That is a queer argument which is sel- 
dom heard on this Senate floor. It can 
easily be made germane to this bill by 
simply amending the title, and I will 
promptly move to amend the title as soon 
as my amendment is adopted. It is cer- 
tainly germane as far as rendering aid 
to our own citizens is concerned. The 
main purpose of the Marshall plan is to 
feed hungry people. Since when did it 
become germane to feed hungry foreign- 
ers and in the same bill become not ger- 
mane to feed our own senior American 
citizens who are in dire need? 

I do not think we should stand on a 
technicality and say it is not germane, 
and thereby penalize the old folks of this 
country, while we are feverishly working 
to give away everything we have to other 
countries. In my opinion, the plan con- 
tained in my amendment to help our 
senior citizens obtain the bare necessi- 
ties of life is more germane to our Amer- 
ican way of life than every other provi- 
sion in the Marshall plan. 

I have made a speech against the Mar- 
shall plan. But I believe it will pass, 
anyway. If it shall pass, and if it be 
the will of Congress and of the admin- 
istration to put our Government into the 
charity business, or to continue in the 
charity business, by what reasoning proc- 
ess can we omit our old folks at home, 
especially those who are needy, destitute, 
hungry, and sick? 
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Mr. President, ever since I have been a 
Member of this Senate I have fought for 
more consideration for our senior citi- 
zens. It seems that others always found 
excuses for delay. It was always con- 
tended that it was not the proper time, 
or not the right kind of bill, or it was the 
wrong plan, or not germane, and as a 
consequence, practically nothing has 
been done. We have done much to boost 
the wages, salaries, income, and profit 
of many other groups of people to help 
them cope with the ever-increasing cost 
of living, but we have shamefully neg- 
lected our own needy old folks. We have 
given billions upon billions of dollars to 
aid pecples of foreign nations, and are 
now about to give away over five bil- 
lions more, but not $1 is included in this 
bill for aid to our own needy aged folks 
here in our own country whose cost of 
living has also increased tremendously 
while their old-age pensions. have in 
many cases decreased. I do not think 
there is any way on earth to justify a 
vote against my amendment, which au- 
thorizes a contribution to help our own 
aged citizens. 

So, Mr. President, I ask for favorable 
consideration of this amendment, and 
I also wish to say at this time that since 
I offered my amendment the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JoHNsTON] has 
asked me for permission to have his name 
entered as coauthor of the amendment. 
I shall be glad to welcome the Senator 
as coauthor of the amendment, and if 
there are any other Senators who would 
like to be coauthors of it, I shall be glad 
to welcome them into the fold. Even 
though they are not coauthors, I implore 
each and every Senator here to be just, 
honest, and fair and not to discriminate 
against the old folks of this country, who 
at the present time are in destitute cir- 
cumstances. As I have said before, my 
mail is filled with letters from persons 
pleading for a bite to eat while this big 
give-away administration is pouring out 
our billons for people in other parts of 
the world and paying no consideration to 
the aged citizens other than the mere 
pittance which they are now receiving. 
I urge the adoption of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’DANIEL]. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. BusH- 
FIELD] is necessarily absent. If present 
and voting, the Senator from South Da- 
kota would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks] and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Reep] are detained on official com- 
mittee business. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooks] 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. STEW- 
ART], and the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 
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The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 13, 
nays 73, as follows: 


YEAS—13 


Langer Revercomb 
Taylor 


Thomas, Okla. 


Capehart 
Hawkes Malone 
Jenner Murray 
Johnston, 8. C. O’Daniel 
Kem Pepper 


NAYS—73 


Gurney 
Hatch 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Hoey 
Holland 

Ives 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kilgore 
Knowland 
Lodge 

Lucas 
McCarran 
McCarthy 
McClellan U 
McFarland Vandenberg 
McGrath Watkins 
McKellar Wherry 
McMahon Wiley 
Magnuson Williams 
Flanders Martin Wilson 
Pulbright Maybank Young 
George Millikin 

Green Moore 


NOT VOTING—10 


Reed Wagner 
Stennis White 


Aiken 


Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 


Brooks 
Bushfield 
Donnell Stewart 
Downey Tydings 

So Mr. O’DANIEL’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


CHANGE OF DATE OF CONFERENCE OF 
MINORITY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, while 
the membership of the Senate is present, 
I wish to announce a change in the date 
and hour of the conference of the mi- 
nority which I had called for 10:30 
o’clock on next Monday morning. I did 
not know that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations had called 
a meeting of that committee for 10 
o’clock Monday morning to hear General 
Marshall on the problem of further aid 
to Greece and Turkey. It seems that is 
the only day on which he can appear. 
Therefore, I am asking the members of 
the minority to keep in mind the fact 
that I am requesting that the date be 
changed until Tuesday morning at 10:30 
o’clock instead of Monday morning at 
that hour. This will obviate the neces- 
sity of sending out further notices. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2202) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, national interest, and for- 
eign policy of the United States through 
necessary economic and financial assist- 
ance to foreign countries which under- 
take to cooperate with each other in the 
establishment and maintenance of eco- 
nomic conditions essential to a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks letters written by me to the 
State Department asking for information 
relative to the so-called European recov- 
ery program, their reply, my answer, and 
a brief statement relative thereto, 


_ Russia, 
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There being no objection, the letters 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Marce 1, 1948. 
Hon. Grorct C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SEcRETaRY: If it is agreeable 
with your wishes, may I have a copy of the 
trade agreement recently entered into be- 
tween England and Russia? 

Thanking you in advance for your atten- 
tion to this matter, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Gero. A. WILson, 
United States Senate. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9, 1948. 
Hon. Grorce C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State, 
. Washington, D. C.: 

Under date of March 1, I wrote you as fol- 
lows: “If it is agreeable with your wishes 
may I have a copy of the trade agreement 
recently entered into between England and 
Russia.” I have not been supplied the in- 
formation nor have I had an answer to my 
comniunication. May I expect one? 

GerorcE A, WILSON, 
United States Senate. 


os 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 10, 1948. 
The Honorable GrorcE A. WILSON, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR WILSON: Reference Is 
made to your letter of March 1, 1948, in 
which you requested a copy of the trade 
agreement recently negotiated by Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union, and to your 
telegram of March 9, in which you inquired 
further regarding thissubject. It is a matter 


of regret that the Department possesses only 
@ very limited number of copies of this agree- 


ment. These copies are urgently required 
for daily reference by officers whose duties 
include attention to such matters. 

In the course of seeking to obtain a copy 
of the agreement for you, an inquiry was 
made of the British Embassy, which has in- 
formed the Department that, while it has no 
copies for distribution, they may be obtained 
for a minimum fee from the Sales Office of 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, care of British 
Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Officers of the Department will of course 
be pleased to discuss this agreement with 
you, should you wish, and to answer ques- 
tions concerning it.” 

Sincerely yours, 
For the Secretary of State: 
CHARLES E. BOHLEN, 
Counselor. 


MarcH# 11, 1948. 
Hon. Grorce C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SecRETARY: On March 1, I wrote 
you as follows: 

“If it is agreeable with your wishes, may 
I have a copy of the trade agreement re- 
cently entered into between England and 
Thanking you in advance for your 
attention to this matter, I am, etc.” 

On March 9, having had no reply from 
you to the letter quoted above, I sent you 
the following urgent telegram: 

“Under date of March 1 I wrote you as 
follows: ‘If it is agreeable with your wishes 
may I have a copy of the trade agreement 
entered into between England and Russia.’ 
I have not been supplied the information nor 
have I had an answer to my communication, 
May I expect one?” 

Today, March 11, I received a letter from 
the Department of State as follows: 
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“Reference is made to your letter of March 
1, 1948, in which you requested a copy of 
the trade agreement recently negotiated by 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union, and to 
your telegram of March 9, in which you in- 
quired further regarding this subject. It is 
a matter of regret that the Department pos- 
Sesses Only a very limited number of copies 
of this agreement. These copies are urgently 
required for daily reference by officers whose 
duties include attention to such matters. 

“In the course of seeking to obtain a copy 
of the agreement for you, an inquiry was 
made of the British Embassy, which has in- 
formed the Department that, while it has no 
copies for distribution, they may be obtained 
for a minimum fee from the Sales Office of 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, care of British 
Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

“Officers of the Department will of course 
be pleased to discuss this agreement with 
you, should you wish, and to answer ques- 
tions concerning it. 

“Sincerely yours, 

“For the Secretary of State,” etc. 

Your Department, in denying my request, 
suggested that “for a minimum fee” I could 
obtain a copy of the agreement from the 
sales office of His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
care of the British Information Service. 

You state that the copies you have are 
“urgently required for daily reference by 
Officers whose duties include attention to 
such matters.” 

From such a statement I am led to believe 
that the copies were of utmost importance to 
our people, Does it not seem to you that 
these copies likewise would be of utmost im- 
portance to the United States Senate? 

Senate debate on the Marshall plan opened 
about March 1. Congress must determine 
the eventual policy on matters of this nature. 
It is a sad commentary that the executive 
branch of the Government refuses to sup- 
ply the legislative branch with information 
bearing upon such an important matter, and 
instead, serves notice that Congress must 
secure such material from a foreign govern- 
ment. 

Could it be, Mr. Secretary, that this is the 
policy under which the executive branch of 
the Government intends to operate the 
European recovery program? Must Congress, 
upon whose shoulders rests the trust of the 
people of the United States, be compelled to 
seek information from the propaganda agency 
of another government, or should we seek 
information from our own public servants? 

Would it be possible for me to have a copy 
of this agreement if I were to send someone 
froni my office down to copy it? 

Sincerely yours, 
Gero. A. WILSON, 
United States Senate. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR GEORGE A. WILSON, 
REPUBLICAN, OF IOWA 


In approaching the European recovery 
plan, I have pursued every avenue available 
to me in my quest for facts. I have spent 
long and patient hours in study of the for- 
eign situation, and I have had my office Staff 
obtaining information for me. 

Foremost in my mind has been, and still 
is, an honest desire to do the things for the 
best interest of our own people and the world. 

With these thoughts in mind, I have been 
attempting to explore all of the ramifica- 
tions, benefits, and pertinent information in- 
volved in this program. 

Unquestionably, the recent trade treaty 
negotiated by Great Britain and Russia is 
related to the matter now pending. For that 
reason, I asked the Secretary of State to 
furnish me a copy of that agreement. Did 
he do so? He did not. 

Instead, the Department of State finally 
acknowledged that it did have some copies 
of the trade agreement between Great 
Britain and Russia, but advised me that those 
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copies were urgently needed by State Depart- 
ment officers, and I quote, “whose duties 
include attention to such matters.” 

The Department of State then referred me 
to “His Majesty's Stationery Office” in New 
York City where I could obtain a copy for a 
minimum fee. , 

This is a case of the executive branch re- 
fusing to give pertinent information to the 
legislative branch of the Government. It 
is, furthermore, an affront to Congress when 
an executive department, in so doing, forces 
a representative of the people of the United 
States to seek facts from the propaganda 
office of a foreign power. 

Apparently we no longer have a republican 
system of representative government, but do 
have a bureaucracy operated by military men. 

When those in the executive branch think 
and assert that the legislators have no right 
to inquire about facts behind legislation, and 
when the executive branch has those facts 
and refuses to divulge them, then I am sure 
the people understand that it is most diffi- 
cult to determine what is the right thing to 
do, in the interest of preserving our America 
and the peace of the world. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak today not only to the so-called 
Marshall plan, but to the foreign policies 
of the Soviet Union and the United 
States, and, with all the earnestness of 
my heart, to the relationship of that 
plan and those policies to the peace of 
our country and our world. 

Certainly without design on the part 
of our country, the fact is that this Na- 
tion and the world today are at a way 
station on the road to war. In my 
humble opinion, if the policies of these, 
the two greatest countries in the world, 
can be reconciled into practical accord, 
this plan could be the first step in a pro- 
gram which could reverse the trend of 
the world and turn it from war toward 
peace. It is, therefore, my hope that it 
will be possible to alter the policies of 
these two principal countries so that this 
plan may restore the bonds of friendship 
and wartime unity with which the Allies 
won the greatest victory of all time. 

Mr. President, the time has come for 
the Senate, the Congress, and our coun- 
try, to realize and to reckon with the 
seriousness of the present situation. 
That suggestion is not only from the 
consciousness of the Senator from Flor- 
ida; it is embodied in the statement in 
yesterday’s press from the President of 
the United States, the headline of which 
says, “Truman’s confidence in peace 
shaken by European events.” It comes 
from the statement in Thursday’s issue 
of the Washington Post by the Secretary 
of State of our Government, who gave 
occasion for the headline which reads, 
“Situation is very, very serious, Nation 
warned by Marshall.” 

Mr. President, when the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of 
State warn their fellow countrymen and 
the world generally of the imminence of 
war, it is time that we begin to consider 
whether we are conscious actors upon 
the .stage of the present, or whether we 
are the victims of momentums over 
which we have no more control than the 
actor in a Greek tragedy, who had to 


wait for the destruction of an inevitable - 


happening. 

Today’s newspapers carry evidence 
that western Europe is in process of 
drafting not only an economic, but what 
amounts in substance to a military com- 
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pact, to face what they deem to be the 
threat of a possible physical invasion, 
which would simply be the beginning of 
a world-wide conflagration. Across the 
headline of the Washington Post of this 
day we find, “UN to study Reds’ Czech 
coup,” indicating that the United Na- 
tions organization is today dealing with 
that situation. In this morning’s New 
York Times we see the headline: “Two in 
House ask Congress to order halt in So- 
viet plots.” 

Then there is the subheadline: “Re- 
publicans ask military aid to any free 
nation in peril of Communists.” 

Mr. President, I have here an article 
which speaks not only about what indi- 
viduals in public life are saying, but 
about what the people themselves are 
saying. I refer to an article in today’s 
Washington Post by Malvina Lindsay, 
which says: 

Events in Czechoslovakia, Finland, and 
elsewhere have caused a fresh spurt of war 
talk. Well-tailored men in smoking Cars re- 
mark to each other that it looks as if they 
might be commuting to Washington again 
on war contracts; maybe they’d better start 
mending their hotel fences. 

Matrons who look as if they had a dozen 
of everything speculate at hotel luncheons 
as to whether they should begin to stock 
up on a few staples—well, maybe not on 
clothes that would go out of style, but at 
least on nylons and canned foods. They 
were suckers the last time because they 
didn’t hoard. Besides, they never dreamed 
that inflation lasted so long after wars. 

Complacent couples relate how they are 
buying a farm in Ohio or fixing up the old 
homestead in Iowa so they will have a safe 
place for themselves and children. And in 
taxicab discussions a pinched little man or a 
big blustering one comes up occasionally 
with the solution, “We ought to drop the first 
bomb.” 


Mr. President, in the issue of the Wash- 
ington Post of March 5 we find the fol- 
lowing in the Matter of Fact column, by 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop: 


The Soviet-western conflict is now a new 
and perhaps decisive phase. Phase 1 was 
the period of American self-delusion; a phase 
of appeasement toward the Soviet Union. 
Phase 2 was a period of awakening; a phase 
of attempts to halt Soviet imperialism by 
political and economic measures culminat- 
ing in the European recovery program. Phase 
3 will be a military phase marked by de- 
fensive pacts, military basing arrangements, 
and coordination of war plans throughout 
the non-Soviet world. 


Again the same authors, in the Wash- 
ington Post of March 10, say in the same 
column: 

The military phase of the Soviet-western 
conflict has clearly begun, marked by the 
proposed defensive alliance between the west- 
ern European powers and the United States. 


Mr. President, responsible leaders of 
our country are saying that it is neces- 


sary for us to incorporate in the bill’ 


military as well as economic aid, and we 
read in the press that our sister body 
contemplates incorporating in a single 
bill provision for military as well as for 
economic aid. 

Responsible and patriotic leaders are 
telling us that it is not wise to give eco- 
nomic assistance to the 16 western Euro- 
pean powers unless we follow the eco- 
nomic-assistance feature with a military 
pact, which means that we will go to 
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their side with military power in the case 
of military aggression. 

So, Mr. President, we face today a very 
ominous world situation. We face it in 
spite of all we have done since the end 
of the war by economic aid and assistance 
to world recovery to avoid just such a 
condition as we now confront. 

I have before me a report from the 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures. That committee, 
under the able Senator from Virginia 
{[Mr, Byrp], has given a very wise and 
helpful statement of how much had been 
spent by our country in foreign aid up 
until September 1947. Here is the way 
it is summarized by that committee: 

Assistance for civilian relief, rehabilita- 
tion, and reconstruction valued at $15,300,- 
000,000. 


Fifteen and one-third billion dollars, 
Mr. President, since the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1945, up to September 
1947. That is before the present pro- 
posal. That is before the interim-aid bill 
of the special session. That is beyond 
anything that we might consider in this 
or any future crisis. 

It says also: 

D‘rect contributions for military assistance, 
exclusive of the maintenance of United States 
armies of occupation and military installa- 
tions abroad, valued at $951,000,000. 


So, Mr. President, we have already 
contributed more than $16,000,000,000 
in trying to restore a war-torn world. 

This bill carries an authorization of 
not to exceed $5,300,000,000, and it car- 
ries also, in my humble and individual 
opinion, something very much akin to, 
if not actually, a moral obligation on the 
part of our country, if the recipients of 
this aid do their part under the program 
in a cooperative way, to continue to help 
them until the end of 1951, which may 
envisage under this program a total ex- 
penditure exceeding $17,000,000,000 by 
the Government of the United States 
in 4 years. Seventeen billion dollars 
added to the $16,000,000,000 we have al- 
ready spent since July 1, 1945, makes, 
obviously, Mr. President, a sum nearly 
equivalent to the total national budget 
of the United States in the present fiscal 
year—$39,000,000,000. 

Mr. President, we are also told that 
we cannot stop with economic aid in 
other parts of the world outside western 
Europe. For example, General Mac- 
Arthur, General Wedemeyer, and Gen- 
eral Chennault have all in solemn public 
statements addressed to an official com- 
mittee of the Congress said that it is not 
sufficient to give economic aid to China, 
but we must follow it up with military 
force. It may be that we intend the Chi- 
nese to furnish the fighting personnel, 
but we shall certainly have to furnish the 
matériel. We already have forces in 
China. It would be unusual if we did 
not increase them, and if they did not 
do there what they are steadily doing in 
Greece—get closer to the front, farther 
and farther into the field, until, for all 
practical purposes, they will be partici- 
pants in the military clashes which occur 
in those countries. 

We are told that in Greece the pro- 
gram which we adopted last year has not 
succeeded in crushing the guerrillas; that 
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we will have to give more military aid; 
that economic assistance was not enough 
last year, as we hoped it would be. We 
are told that it was necessary to divert 
some of the money originally appropri- 
ated and intended for economic assist- 
ance to the Greek people to the military 
program, because the guerrillas were 
gradually increasing in strength and 
military power; they have increased in 
numbers. We are told now that we must 
give additional military support to the 
Greek Army and the Greek Government 
if there is to be any hope of crushing the 
Communists. 

So I say, Mr. President, we are march- 
ing steadily forward along the almost in- 
evitable course of, first, friendly counsel, 
then economic cooperation, then mili- 
tary aid; and now many are leaping the 
last hurdle, Mr. President, and saying, 
“If necessary, we will have to use our own 
men, to fire our own guns, in order to 
be successful in the expenditure of our 
own funds.” : 

Furthermore, Mr. President, we have 
heard offered here in the Senate by re- 
sponsible and able Senators amendments 
to the bill proposing alterations in the 
character of the United Nations organ- 
ization, and making such provision so 
that the majority will have the power 
to use the full force and authority of that 
organization. The contention is made 
that the present organization is impotent 
and a failure, unable to prevent aggres- 
sion and to keep world peace, and that 
at long last we must have an organiza- 
tion that will have a military police force 
which can be used against an aggressor. 


We are also told here in the Congress, 
Mr. President, that we must depart from 
the traditional American policy of not 
having universal military training in 
peace time and adopt a universal military 
training program at the present session 


of Congress. Events have appeared so 
ominous to our able Committee on Armed 
Services here in the Senate that they 
seem to have reversed their previous de- 
cision or understanding that they would 
not hold hearings until the House dis- 
posed of the legislation. Now they have 
announced, as I understand, that there 
will be hearings. They sat by the hour 
in consultation with our top military ad- 
visers, as well as with the able Secretary 
of State, and consulted as to what mili- 
tary measures we might now take to put 
ourselves in a state of readiness to meet 
the danger which threatens from many 
parts of the world. 

Moreover, we have had the reports of 
two committees about what we should 
do to increase the strength of our avia- 
tion arm. One committee—the Finletter 
Committee—comes forward with a pro- 
posal that we should spend something 
like $6,000,000,000 in adding to the 
strength of our air power. The joint 
congressional committee headed by the 
able Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] tells us thet we should spend $10,- 
000,000,000 in creating the mightiest air 
force in the skies of the world today. 

So, Mr. President, all these things are 
counseled—these preparations, these 
steps toward military competency—as I 
have said, by the very highest leaders 
of our Government charged with the de- 
fense of our country. Such leaders in- 
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clude the Secretary of National Defense, 
the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the Secretary of the 
Air Forces. 

I do not know whether we can always 
place reliance upon headlines or not. The 
other day there was a headline in the 
newspapers to the effect that we were 
reactivating the selective-service boards, 
that they were being brushed off, as it 
were, to eliminate the cobwebs, and that 
we were readying the conscription ma- 
chinery, the draft machinery which we 
employed in time of war. 

We know that we have reopened an air 
base in Tripoli, and that probably we 
have substantial air power there. The 
newspapers tell us from time to time 
about the maneuverings of our fleet units 
in the Mediterranean. A little while ago 
the news accounts told us that the 
marines accompanied some of those ves- 
sels, that they were clad in battle equip- 
ment, and that their organizations car- 
ried tanks and landing craft. We are 
also told that we must ready ourselves 
for war emergency; and the question in 
the minds of Members of Congress today 
is: Just what extremity will the Congress 
have to face? 

It is against that background that we 
come to the consideration of the pending 
bill, known as the Marshall plan. In 
many respects this is the most mag- 
nificent proposal ever made by a govern- 
ment, ever offered by a Congress, or ever 
supported by a citizenry. It proposes to 
take of our substance—never too plenti- 
ful—in the course of 4 years $17,000,- 
000,000 and, for all practical purposes, to 
give it away in peacetime to other peoples 
in other parts of the world. 

I voted with the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. O’DANIEL], who proposed aid for the 
old people of the United States. I realize 
that the charge of irrelevancy and lack 
of germaneness could have been made 
against his amendment, but I know the 
plight of the old people of America. I 
know the experience of many of them in 
my State. I know the low level at which 
many of them live, the misery in which 
many die, and the poverty in which they 
come to the sunset period of their old 
and honorable lives. 

We know that in America all the people 
are not without their pains and priva- 
tions; yet out of our own people’s sub- 
stance we propose to make this mag- 
nificent contribution to the people of 
western Europe to aid them to recover 
from the devastations of war and to re- 
habilitate their economies. With that 
principle I am in the heartiest accord. 

I will say that there are some reserva- 
tions with respect to this bill which I wish 
did not exist. I will say that I think the 
initiation of it was perhaps erroneously 
carried out. I shall express regret that 
the beneficiaries of the plan are not 
larger in number, and that the area bene- 
fited is not wider in scope. I shall say 
that I think it would have been better 
to have initiated it in a different way, 
through the United Nations, and that 
more people should be brought within 
the realm of its blessing. 

The bill itself contemplates that the 
participating nations shall, in the course 
of 4 years, become so advanced in their 
recovery that they shall gain a level of 
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living about equal to that of 1938. That 
is not very much. That does not offer 
them very much improvement as to the 
past, Mr. President, but vast improve- 
ment in relation to where they are now. 

T am not at all sure but that we have 
erred in the way we have divided the 
relief in respect to capital equipment. 
It is my understanding that instead of 
the capital equipment which would per- 
mit them to build factories and to pro- 
duce goods, constituting about 32 per- 
cent of the value of the contribution, the 
Harriman committee reduced it to about 
14 percent. I am told that that will 
make the American export trade pattern 
about what it was before the war. Our 
principal exports will be raw materials 
and not manufactured goods or capital 
equipment. 

I am told that, in the white paper is- 
sued in England recently by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, he told the manufacturers of tex- 
tile equipment that they would have to 
export 85 percent of the textile equip- 
ment which they manufactured, because 
they had to have hard currency with 
which to buy the things they needed from 
the hard-currency countries of theworld. 

I believe it would have been better if 
we had given more capital equipment, 
more machinery, to the beneficiary 
nations so that they could have helped 
themselves more, even if we had to sacri- 
fice a little more. In the long run I be- 
lieve it would have been an economy. 
The immediate sacrifice, relatively small 
as it would have been on the part of our 
country, would have more than paid off 
in the years ahead, in the rapidity and 
certainty of the European recovery and 
rehabilitation. 

Generally speaking, of course, it is 
known that the effect of this bill is ex- 
pected in 4 years. Let me emphasize that 
if we are going to do it at all, we should 
commit ourselves now, if conditions do 
not radically change, to go all the way 
through. What good does it do a farmer 
to lend him enough money to buy seed if 
he has no farm equipment, if he cannot 
cultivate his crop, if he cannot harvest it 
and transport it to market? If in the 
very inception of the loan you do not 
give him enough to go through with the 
project you might as well not start. You 
will hurt yourself and him, too. 

Mr. President, I expect to vote for the 
bill, although I expect to offer an amend- 
ment at the conclusion of my remarks. 
So long as I am here I shall be prepared 
to go through with the program unless 
conditions change. I believe there is 
something very much akin to a moral 
obligation on the Congress once we un- 
dertake the program, if conditions are 
not materially altered, to see it all the 
way through. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. If I correctly understand 
the Senator from Florida in connection 
with the point he has just made, I find 
myself in complete agreement with him. 
Let me state it this way, by way of a 
question: 

I understand that what the Senator 
from Florida is saying, in effect, is that, 
so far as the individual Members of this 
body who vote for the Marshall plan are 
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concerned, if in their judgment the Euro- 
pean powers keep their part of the bar- 
gain during the 4-year course, then cer- 
tainly the individual Senator, unless 
some extraordinary conditions develop 
within our country in the meantime, 
ought to consider that there is a moral 
obligation to keep our side of the bargain. 

Mr. PEPPER. I feel so very distinctly. 

Mr. MORSE. I share that view of the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. President, this plan marks a step 
forward. Instead of giving merely re- 
lief, instead of allowing only consumer 
goods, which are gone with the occasion, 
we have tried with this plan—not to as 
great an extent as I think we should 
have—to give them something perma- 
nent on which to go. 

I used the example of giving a farmer 
some assistance in growing acrop. That 
implies making it possible for him to have 
the seed and the fertilizer and the labor 
and the equipment with which to culti- 
vate it and harvest his crop, and the 
means by which to gather it and put it 
into the mart. What we propose to do 
here is to give the kind of assistance 
which will make it possible for the na- 
tions that are a part of the plan to help 
themselves, because even the wealth of 
America is not inexhaustible. 

What I raise today is the question, not 
about this plan, but about the policies of 
the two countries of which I am going 
to speak in a few minutes. Unless those 
policies are changed, Mr. President, this 
$17,000,000,000 will be an insignificant 


part of the demands upon the economy 


of this Nation. If those policies are not 
changed, this plan will thrust us closer 
to war, not farther away. If we cannot 
make this plan a signal approach toward 
an alteration of our two policies, toward 
a different attitude on the part of all of 
us toward these world problems and a 
new possible basis of cooperation and ac- 
cord, it will eventually take us to the 
end of the line of the road toward the 
precipice of disaster. 

Mr. President, I said that it is well 
known that the goals set in this general 
plan are, in substance, that cereal pro- 
duction will be raised by 1951 in the 
European countries benefited, to the level 
of 1938. That is as to food. 

That the coal output of the beneficiary 
countries will be increased by 1951, if the 
plan succeeds, to 542 percent above the 
1938 level. 

That the electricity output of the par- 
ticipating countries by 195l1—and I refer 
to the end of 1951—will, in case of the 
success of the plan, be 6625 percent above 
the level of 1938. 

That the oil-refining capacities of the 
participating countries, if the plan should 
be carried out, will rise, by the end of 
1951, to 250 percent of the 1938 level. 

That the crude-steel production will 
rise to 20 percent above the 1938 level. 

That the inland transportation facili- 
ties will rise to 25 percent above the 1938 
level; and 

That the merchant fleets will rise to 
the equal of the 1938 level. 
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Mr. President, in connection with the 
naming of the beneficiary countries, this 
bill contains the following language: 

PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES 

Sec. 3. As used in this act, the term “par- 
ticipating country” means— 

(a) any country, together with dependent 
areas under its administration, which signed 
the report of the Committee of European 
Economic Cooperation at Paris on September 
22, 1947; and 

(b) any other country (including any of 
the zones of occupation of Germany, any 
areas under international administration or 
control, and the Free Territory of Trieste or 
either of its zones) wholly or partly in 
Europe together with dependent areas under 
its administration; 
provided such country adheres to, and for 
so long as it remains an adherent to, a joint 
program for European recovery designed to 
accomplish the purposes of this act. 


I commend the committee upon hav- 
ing technically left the door of this plan 
ajar for the possible entry of other na- 
tions. It seems to have limited them to 
Europe; I wish it had said the world. 
But unless we change the policy of the 
Soviet Union and the United States, Mr. 
President, the eastern European coun- 
tries, the so-called satellite countries of 
the Soviet Union, are not going to par- 
ticipate. Instead of participating in the 
plan, they are going to oppose it. As the 
report of the able committee says, they 
will attempt to defeat it and to sabotage 
it. I propose to emphasize, as does the 
committee report, that they have a vast 
power to squander the money we appro- 
priate, to defeat the program we propose, 
to destroy all the grand hopes and aspi- 
rations which are in the hearts and 
heads of those who have initiated this 
magnificent proposal. That is the rea- 
son why I am not only interested in the 
plan, but I am interested in the policies 
of those countries, without the alteration 
of which this plan cannot succeed. I so 
strongly favor this plan that I want it to 
succeed, and I want a climate in which 
it will have a chance to develop and to 
realize the ambitions of its authors. 

Mr. President, there was a reduction 
in the amount of aid contemplated from 
$29,000,000,000 to $22,000,000,000, by the 
Committee of Economic Cooperation in 
Europe. It has been initimated that that 
was done at the suggéstion of our own 
governmental representatives. I do not 
know whether it should have been re- 
duced from $29,000,000,000 to $22,000,- 
000,000. I do know that they should 
have enough to be able to go through 
with the program, for, Mr. President, to 
be penny wise is to be pound foolish. 

I have always been one of those who 
believed that we did an injustice to the 
British in beating down the amount of 
the British loan to a figure less than they 
told us would be necessary; and then, 
when inflation in this country robbed 
their purchasing power by one-third of 
its capacity, we refused to increase the 
loan. So by beating down the first 
amount and by giving no compensation 
for inflation, we did a double injustice to 
the British people. 

I say I do not know whether the 
amount for this program should have 
been reduced from $29,000,000,000 to 
$22,000,000,000. 
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I have also seen the intimation that 
our representatives told the European 
Cooperation Committee that Congress 
simply would not vote for $29,000,000,- 
000, that it would be necessary, in order 
to have the plan passed by the Congress, 
to reduce the total sum. 

Then, later, various committees re- 
examined it and rescrutinized it, until 
finally the amount is proposed to be 
some $17,000,000,000 altogether, based 
upon relatively the current purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

Mr. President, I warn my colleagues, 
there has already been a reduction from 
an estimated $29,000,000,000 as neces- 
sary to do the job, first to $22,000,000,- 
000, and now to $17,000,000,000. We are 
still told that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, as, of course, technically it does, 
has complete authority to reduce the 
amount to whatever figure it may deem 
to be appropfiate. I only say that we 
are going into this as a long-range pro- 
gram; so let us do the job right while 
we are at it, to keep from draining our- 
selves to death. 

I am reminded of the farm hand who 
said to his master, ‘Golly, boss, you ‘de- 
duck’ this, and ‘de-duck’ that, and ‘de- 


duck’ the other, until the ‘ducks’ done 


eat up all I made.” 

So, Mr. President, I am afraid that 
by deducting various amounts here or 
there we are defeating the job we wish 
to have done. 

I have already called attention to the 
fact that we propose to diminish the 
quantity of capital equipment which they 
beg for, and which they should have. 
That was also done to ease this measure 
politically in the Congress and the coun- 
try. We were trying to help Europe 
without hurting the people of America. 
Mr. President, sometimes it is better to 
give until it hurts, rather than not to 
give an adequate quantity. You defeat 
your own plan, sometimes, by the miser- 
liness with which you make your con- 
tribution. 

But there is something far more seri- 
ous in this matter, something affecting 
the policies of the two principal coun- 
tries, which is inherent in this plan. 
This plan is predicated upon the resump- 
tion by 1951 of approximately normal 
trade between the United States and the 
countries of eastern Europe. Again, Mr. 
President, those are not my words, but I 
am reading from the New York Times of 
February 8, 1948, quoting a Geneva ex- 
pert. I have the newspaper itself here. 
The headline is: 

More east-west trade is big need in 
Europe—increased exchange of goods with 
Soviet bloc is held necessary. 

Geneva, February 7. 


The article is by Michael L. Hoffman, 
a special correspondent to the New York 
Times. 


There is general agreement among experts 
that a considerable increase in trade be- 
tween eastern and western Europe is an es- 
sential condition for European recovery and 
for the success of the Marshail plan. 

Western Europe is now living on an ac- 
cumulated reserve gold and turning short- 
ages with American and Canadian loans or 
gifts. As a region it cannot produce enough 
salable commodities or sell enough of what 
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it can produce in the Western Hemisphere 
to pay for the present level of imports. Un- 
less it is to continue living on credit or 
charity— 


I interpolate, Mr. President, whose 
credit, whose charity? 
western Europe must find some place 
where it can sell enough exports to pay for 
a large part of the imports it is now getting 
from the Western Hemisphere, and eastern 
Europe is that place. 


What I am saying, Mr. President, is 
that it is the opinion of experts, it is sub- 
stantially the opinion of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, by what appears on 
page 40 of its report, it is the opinion of 
those who have made a study of the sub- 
ject, and especially those who wrote the 
European economic cooperation plan it- 
self, that the success of the plan depends 
upon the revival of the ordinary normal 
trade of the prewar pattern between 
eastern and western Europe. 

I am reading now, Mr. President, from 
the report, to which I referred, on page 
112. It is put out by the Department of 
State. It is volume I, of the General Re- 
port of the Committee on European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. It states the hy- 
potheses of the Marshall plan, with 
which I am afraid the public is not gen- 
erally familiar. I read: 

As explained in paragraphs 19 and 20, it 
is not possible to frame any precise esti- 
mate of the dollar deficit of the participating 
countries and western Germany for the years 
1949-51. The tentative estimate given in 
table 3 is based on a number of assumptions. 


Remember, Mr. President, the esti- 
mate as to the money required, which 


has already been reduced from $29,000,- 
000,000 to $17,000,000,000, is based, to 
quote again— 

on a number of assumptions. 


I continue to quote: 


These include the assumptions that their 
production will increase greatly and that the 
imports required for this will be available, 
that a state of full employment and full use 
of productive resources will be continuously 
maintained, that an increasing number of 
the needs of the participating countries and 
western Germany can be obtained from east- 
ern Europe and from southeast Asia, that 
the goods which the participating countries 
can produce for export can be sold to the 
American Continent and to the rest of the 
world, that there will be a progressive reduc- 
tion in the price of imports in relation ,to 
the price of exports, and that nonparticipat- 
ing countries will so far as necessary be able 
to pay for such goods in dollars. 


What does that mean, Mr. President? 
It means that those are the conditions to 
the success of this plan. It méans that 


if those things do not occur the plan — 


fails. It means that our money will not 
do the job, that the recipient countries 
will fall back into the present morass and 
sink again into the quicksands from 
which we are trying to rescue them, or 
that we shall have to initiate a new Mar- 
Shall plan, or a Smith plan, or a Jones 
plan, or some other kind of plan that will 
have the same purpose and that will take 
the American people’s money and goods, 
and try again to rescue a sinking part of 
the world. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the able Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I would like to say to 
the Senator from Florida that he is per- 
forming a very valuable service in point- 
ing out that the success of the plan is 
predicated upon a mumber of assump- 
tions. 

I agree with the Senator that the as- 
sumptions should be made known. If 
the plan is to succeed and if it is to be 
continued after this year, it must have 
the support of the opinion of our people 
based upon a knowledge of all the facts. 
I strongly support the plan, but believe 
that every argument, good and bad, 
should be clear. I do not agree with the 
conclusion that the plan will fail if some 
of the assumptions are not achieved. 

It might be argued more accurately 
that if these assumptions are not realized 
it would make our help more important. 

The Senator has stated a number of 
assumptions. He has said that the plan 
is predicated among other assumptions 
upon the understanding that trade will 
be resumed between western and eastern 
Europe. I ask the Senator if it is not 
also true that in the report filed by the 
European nations it was stated that 
there must be a furtherance and increase 
of trade between the United States and 
the countries of eastern Europe, in order 
to provide dollars to enable the coun- 
tries of eastern Europe to resume and 
augment their trade with western 
Europe. Is it the Senator’s understand- 
ing that the contemplated resumption 
of trade between eastern Europe is an- 
other assumption which must be known 
and considered? 

Mr. PEPPER. ‘The Senator is abso- 
lutély correct. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
President, it is technically indisputable 
that much of the money we are spending 
in western Europe under the plan could 
more profitably and productively be 
spent in eastern Europe, could we but 
change the policies of the United States 
and the Soviet Union to cooperation in- 
stead of conflict in the world. 

As an example of what I mean, in Po- 
land, Mr. President, there is coal. Eu- 
rope needs coal for productive purposes. 
We are trying to increase the coal out- 
put of European countries, particularly 
Germany and England. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the experts will confirm 
that dollar for dollar we could spend our 
money better in putting coal-producing 
equipment in the mines of Poland than 
by putting it in the mines of Great Brit- 
ain or in the mines of western Germany. 
But, Mr. President, we cannot send any 
coal-producing equipment to Poland. 
Why? They area part of asystem which 
is divided from us today and from west- 
ern Europe by a conflict in policy between 
our country and the principal country in 
their sphere. So what I am saying, Mr. 
President, is that if we want to use our 
money to the best advantage, if we want 
to make the expenditure of our funds not 
a futile gesture, we must reexamine the 
policy of the Soviet Union and of the 
United States and try to find the basis 
for cooperation instead of the conflict 
which at the present time divides us, 
costs us immeasurable money, threatens 
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the peace of our Nation and of the world, 
and even threatens civilization itself. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cain 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Ili- 
nois? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I presume that before the 
able Senator finishes his address he will 
discuss the two policies and his conclu- 
sions as to how those policies might be 
altered to the mutual advantage of the 
two countries. 

Mr. PEPPER. I shall, 

Mr. LUCAS. I rose to interrogate the 
Senator on that point, merely because of 
the example he gave with respect to Po- 
land. It is my belief that, had Russia 
and her satellite nations come into the 
Marshall plan, the very example the 
Senator gave with respect to coal in Po- 
land probably would have been worked 
out by means of either unilateral or mul- 
tilateral agreements. 

Mr. PEPPER. There is no doubt about 
it. I could give an instance of exchange 
between Yugoslavia and France. Yugo- 
slavia has certain things that would aid 
France in its agricultural production. 
But Yugoslavia cannot produce certain 
fertilizers, for example, because she lacks 
the necessary machinery, and in other 
cases the necessary raw materials. Yet 
France has some of these things, and an 
exchange of the capacity of one with the 
capacity of the other would help both. 
But they are divided by this conflict of 
policy which today, unhappily, has sev- 
ered the former friendly relations be- 
tween the Soviet Government and the 
United States. 

Mr. President, let me recapitulate 
those assumptions, because they are very 
important, and the American people 
need’to know that the very success of the 
Marshall plan is dependent upon the 
accomplishment of those conditions, de- 
lineated as assumptions, not by the Sen- 
ator from Florida but by the Committee 
on Economic Cooperation, which put to- 
gether the magnificent report upon which 
the whole plan is predicated. 

First, in the countries of western 
Europe, there will be increased produc- 
tion of cereals, of coal, of electric equip- 
ment, and output, increased production 
of steel, and increased production in 
other categories of the economy. Who 
dees the work of the 16 participating 
countries? ‘The people, the workers, the 
men and the women who bear upon their 
backs the labor of their land. Suppose 
those workers should get the idea, either 
through propaganda or otherwise, that 
the Marshall plan we are promulgating 
in the Congress is not really intended to 
aid them, their families, their communi- 
ties, or their countries; that it is simply 
a weapon in an ideological so-called cold 
war between two giants struggling with 
each other for economic and political 
mastery over the resources and the peo- 
ples of the world. Suppose they are 
asked to work longer hours and to re- 
ceive less pay, so that their conditions 
of employment are more onerous. Will 
they readily and voluntarily discharge 
that added burden of duty for 4 years 
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unless they be immune to the propaganda 
that the Marshall plan is devised not 
so much to help western Europe as it is 
to put a buffer state of powerful and 
organized people between the United 
States and the power and the threat of 
the Soviet Union? I say that if we can 
change the policies of the two countries 
and eliminate the conflict, we shall have 
cooperation, and the workers will not be 
amenable to that argument. The work- 
ingman will understand we are trying to 
help him, his family, and his country, 
and that we are not making him an ad- 
vance weapon of ours in a struggle for 
victory in a cold war. 

Mr. President, without the coopera- 
tion of the working people the plan can- 
not be successful. The economies of the 
participating nations are to be stabilized 
by this plan. We make those govern- 
ments sign an agreement that they will 
balance their budget, stabilize their cur- 
rency, and contro! inflation. How can 
they do all that without the cooperation 
of the people? We have not been able 
to accomplish all those aims here. We 
have not been able to control inflation. 
We have not been able to keep our work- 
ers from striking for higher wages as 
living costs have advanced. We have 
not always balanced our budget, rich as 
we are. We have not always stabilized 
the value of products with the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. Yet we make it 


a condition on those governments that 
they shall accomplish what we ourselves 
have not been able to do in this free land 
of ours, for the obvious reason that to 
make effective policies so rigorous as are 
those policies, it takes a strong govern- 


ment, one which has the power, the au- 
thority, the courage, and the political 
backing to carry through such an exact- 
ing program. 

I say, therefore, that without the co- 
operation of the country involved and 
the people of that country—and I go 
further and say, generally, without the 
cooperation of the political elements that 
make up the political strength of the 
country—we cannot put such a program 
through and support and maintain it 
for 4 years. That is the reason it is so 
important that we create a climate in 
which the governments of the countries 
in question can succeed. If this plan be 
but our weapon in an ideological war, 
those governments cannot for 4 years 
maintain that political stability which 
will be necessary to execute such a severe 
program over their economies. 

So, Mr. President, I say that if we ex- 
pect this plan to succeed we must take 
it out of the atmosphere of war and put 
it in the climate of peace. We must let 
the public know this is not a sword, Mr. 
President; it is something which sym- 
bolizes a friendship and a cooperative 
desire by us. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. In justa moment. We 
must convince them we are going to 
them as friends. Therefore let us strip 
this program of every reference to the 
fact that we are using it to beat com- 
munism, to stop Russia. I wish there 
never had been an intimation of such a 
purpose in the program. I wish it could 
have been clear to the understanding of 
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any fair-minded person that it was 
merely aid to the economy of western 
Europe because it was the right thing 
to do and in our own economic interest. 

I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator will 
undoubtedly recall that approximately 
10 years ago the world was going through 
another period of tension. At that time, 
in order to bring about a rapproche- 
ment and a better understanding, Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Daladier took a 
trip to Munich. I think we know the 
results which came from the Munich 
conference. The road to Munich did 
not guarantee the peace of the world. 
The surrender of the rights of small 
nations to Hitler at Munich, of Ethiopia 
to Mussolini, and of Manchuria to Japan 
did not guarantee the peace of the world, 
but, like paying blackmail to interna- 
tional blackmailers, it merely tended to 
whet their appetite to increase their 
later demands. 


I feel quite certain that the able Sena- - 


tor from Florida is not suggesting that 
we again follow the road which the world 
took to and from Munich. I think there 
is a basis of understanding among the 
civilized, law-abiding nations of the 
world. This Nation has demonstrated in 
the United Nations Charter, in the At- 
lantic Charter, and in every effort we 
have made since the cessation of hostili- 
ties, our desire to have a peaceful world 
and at least to rehabilitate the war-torn 
parts of the world. Certainly if Russia 
will make an honest effort to withdraw 
her troops, to withdraw her pressures 
upon nations which have a right to be 
and ought to be free and independent in 
the fullest sense of the word—if Russia 
will show some indication that she is 
willing to do that—I think there is yet 
ample opportunity to serve the peace of 
the world. 

So far as I am concerned, if this rap- 
prochement to which the Senator refers 
means surrendering the liberties of 
people in Greece, in Turkey, in Iran, in 
Austria—if we have to surrender their 
liberties as the liberties of the Czechs 
were surrendered at Munich—then I say 
it is far too high a price for the law- 
abiding nations of the world to pay, be- 
cause that would not bring peace to the 
world. It would only postpone for a very 
short period of time greater and in- 
creased demands which would come from 
this power which today is the only threat 
to the peace of the world. [Manifesta- 
tions of applause in the galleries. ] 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is not a new one. It has been up- 
permost in the policy of this country 
since the end of the war. I am prepared 
to let the pragmatic test of success or 
failure determine whether the policy 
and the point of view and the attitude 
expressed by the able Senator from 
California, esteeming him as I do, is the 
right policy for our country. As I have 
said, I am willing to test the attitude of 
the Senator from California, which ap- 
pears to have been the dominant policy 
of this Government since July 1. 1945, 
by the criterion of success or failure. 

Mr. President, I am coming more di- 
rectly to the discussion of the Senator’s 
question, because, of course, I anticipated 
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it. I wish to say to him that Munich, 
which he mentions as a very ignominious 
and humiliating act, may have meant 
the difference between one side or the 
other winning the war. I have heard it 
said that discretion is the better part of 
valor. There are instances in which 
there may be a tactical retreat until one 
can regroup his forces and counterat- 
tack. It may be that the year which 
doddering old Chamberlain gained may 
have given just the time that Great 
Britain, France, the Soviet Union, and 
the United States all needed to build up 
their strength, which by 1945 brought 
victory to the Allies instead of to the 
Nazi arms. 

The attitude of the distinguished 
Senator from California, as I have said, 
is the dominant attitude today—no com- 
promise, no willingness to admit any 
possible error either heretofore or now in 
our own policy, “We are right and you 
are utterly wrong. We will not change. 
Before God and man we will go straight 
ahead even if the end be a precipice.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I should like to have an 
opportunity to answer the Senator, but 
I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
able Senator from Florida that I think 
he has misinterpreted my remarks. 

Mr. PEPPER. Perhaps the Senator 
from California misinterpreted mine. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have never said 
that this Government has never made a 
mistake, but I refuse to stand on the 
floor of the United States Senate and 
say that this has been the only Govern- 
ment that has made any errors. 

Mr. PEPPER. And I am not saying 
that today. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I believe that the 
Government of the Soviet Union has 
itself made many errors in its dealings 
in international affairs. I believe that 
the record will show that since the end 
of the war our Government has certainly 
done far more to help preserve the lib- 
erties of the world than has the Soviet 
Government, which has attempted to en- 
slave free people wherever they were in 
close proximity to them. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia would have made himself unmis- 
takably clearer if he had said that in the 
first place, but he started out with the 
assumption—which provoked the ap- 
plause on the part of our distinguished 
visitors—that we by implication had not 
erred at all, that we were clad in the rai- 
ment of complete and unimpeachable 
righteousness, and that arrayed against 
us was this devil of all devils. He im- 
plied that anyone who suggested an hon- 
est and earnest effort to stop and turn 
back before we went over the precipice 
of war, which would do immeasurably 
more to the little countries the Senator 
mentions than any effort at reconcilia- 
tion on our part, was guilty of Chamber- 
lainian appeasement. 

Mr. President, that may have been the 
psychology and the propaganda against 
which our Secretary of State warned just 
day before yesterday when he was telling 
the American people to remain calm, 
That might have been what the Secre- 
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tary of State had in mind when at the 
Washington Cathedral, night before last, 
he told a great audience of church people 
that we, among other nations, had to 
try to understand the position and the 
point of view of other peoples in other 
parts of the world. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. In just a moment, 
when I have finished this thought. 

The able Senator from California evi- 
dently did not notice accurately the ear- 
lier part of my remarks. In the very 
first or second sentence I said I wished 
to consider not only the plan proposed 
but the foreign policies of the Soviet 
Union and the United States, and with 
all the earnestness in my heart the re- 
lationship of that plan and those policies 
to the peace of my country and my world. 
Not one time in what I have said today 
have I implied that the fault was wholly 
on America and none on the Soviet 
Union, and I am good enough citizen of 
this country—and I must in deep ear- 
nestness say it—to state that the fault 
is not altogether and exclusively the fault 
of the other countries of the world. 

I do not put us above error. I do not 
put us beyond mistake. I do not accept 
the suggestion of the inevitability of 
conflict unless the Russians back down 
and run. They are not disposed to run 
very fast. I still have the hope of peace 
in my heart, and if we in the Senate and 
in the Congress, and the people of our 
country are not going to urge those in 
authority to make an honorable effort 
to find a basis for peace, we accept the 
inevitability of a war that will not only 
destroy us, but threaten the continuity 
of civilization itself. 

Mr. President, I am not so awed, I am 
not so much deterred by the fear of ac- 
cusation, or the suggestions and innuen- 
does of those who misunderstand the im- 
plications of what I say—which I was 
hoping I would get a chance to develop 
in an orderly fashion—that I am not 
going to put myself squarely on record 
as an American defending America, of 
advocating with all the earnestness of my 
heart to our President, to our Secretary 
of State, to our Congress, to our coun- 
try, that we do what General Marshall 
said the other day, not approach this 
matter with the frenzy of a fanatic, or 
the zealousness of a new convert to a 
new faith, or as people so blinded by 
their emotions that they cannot think, 
trying to solve the complicated problems 
of war and peace with the back part 
instead of the front part of our brains. 

Mr. President, General Marshall urges 
calmness to solve this crisis in the world. 
I have before me the New York Times 
of yesterday, and I read from the report 
of General Marshall’s address. The ar- 
ticle states: 

“The cooperation of 16 nations in sub- 
scribing to the ERP was a remarkable dem- 
onstration,” he said, then added: 

“And it has led today to a strong and 
promising effort to form a political associa- 
tion which may be the first step to what 
has been the dream of many great minds 
troubled by the dangers of the existing, un- 
coordinated situation. 

“The world is in the midst of a great 
crisis, inflamed by propaganda, misunder- 
standing, anger, and fear,” Mr. Marshall told 
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his cathedral audience. “At no time has it 
been so important for cool judgment, for 
an appeal to oneself for a proper sense of 
justice, for a realization of conditions, mate- 
rial, political, and spiritual, in other parts 
of the world.” 


If we have reached the point, Mr. 
President, where we cannot make pro- 
posals for peace, if our eyes are shut to 
any prospect of change, then I say again 
that we are simply the hopeless actors 
in a Greek tragedy waiting for the sword 
of destruction to fall upon our necks. 
But the tragedy of it is that there are so 
many all over our country who are not 
here to speak for themselves, who would 
be the ones principally upon whose young 
and tender bodies the stroke of death 
and destruction would fall. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I promised to yield to 
the Senator from Michigan, and then I 
will yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, re- 
ferring back to the remark made by the 
Senator from Florida that the Munich 
of 1938 may have been the difference 
between defeat and victory for America, 
I wonder whether, in line with that re- 
mark, the able Senator from Florida 
would now advocate, in 1948, another 
Munich, a retreat from the principles for 
which America fought the last World 
War, and upon which she now stands? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I advo- 
cate a policy which I believe to be the 
best for the United States of America 
and for the world; to get back as closely 
as possible, not to the policies of Cham- 
berlain, but to the policies of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt [manifestations of applause 
in the galleries], by which, in the time 
that he lived, he did find a basis for rec- 
onciliation and accord even between the 
Soviet Union and ourselves. I propose, 
Mr. President, not to get back to the 
policies of Chamberlain, but to get back 
to the practices of Cordell Hull, of Ten- 
nessee, who served 11 magnificent years 
as Secretary of State of our country, 
and who laid down and pursued princi- 
ples which, if followed now, I believe, 
would improve, if not cure the situation 
if, Mr. President—and let me emphasize 
that again and again—if we can secure 
some reciprocity, some cooperation from 
the other side. 

I have said, Mr. President, that if I 
were going to write a book on foreign 
policy today I would make the title of it 
“Peace Begins At Home,” but I would 
add a subtitle “But It Does Not End 
There.” Where there are two parties in 
conflict, Mr. President, it requires co- 
operation on the part of both to establish 
accord and reconciliation. 

I have never, intentionally at least, by 
statement or implication inferred that 
the fault wholly was on the part of the 
United States, and that the Soviet Union 
was a glistening angel of righteousness 
and purity. Quite the contrary; the 
dastardly deeds they have done have 
been emblazoned across the pages of the 
press of the world, and the knowledge of 
them has sunk deep into the hearts of 
the peoples of the world, and I do not 
need to add my voice in denunciation of 
these deeds. All I have done was to re- 
frain, Mr, President, from joining in 
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the chorus of denunciation, because I 
thought that since the chorus was so 
voluminous, perhaps it might be better 
for a few of us to ask “Is it still too late? 
Have we crossed the Rubicon? Is the 
chance of peace gone and is war in- 
evitable?” Perhaps that course May be 
better than to join in the chorus and the 
clamor, and thereby perhaps better 
CLAUDE PEPPER’s Dolitical standing. 
Maybe what I have done is to jeopardize, 
from a political view, my standing in 
the Nation in the eyes of those who often 
do not see or understand to plead for 
what I have profoundly believed to be 
for my country’s interest. 

I want to say this, Mr. President, I am 
not going to dwell upon my virtues, be- 
cause I possess so few, but I do not recall 
any other United States Senator who has 
been hanged in effigy in front of this 
Capitol for his convictions on foreign 
policy, as I was in 1940 when I urged 
lend-lease and other measures and I did 
not have the support of many of my col- 
leagues at that time. Yet time did not 
prove me perhaps as erroneous as some 
of those who thought then that I erred. 

What can any of us do except have the 
courage to speak up and say what he 
thinks is right, submit it to the counsel 
of his colleagues and his Congress and 
his country, with the confidence that in 
the long run they will make the right 
decision. 

Unhappily, today, if one says a word 
that implies that we may have committed 
some error, that we may have not been 
able to see ourselves, as the poet says “as 
others see us,” which he tells us is so 
difficult—if maybe we have been misun- 
derstood unintentionally, if we have given 
rise to offense when we did not desire 
it or design it—if one suggests that it is 
still possible to achieve peace, one is con- 
demned. 

I think Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is 
as good a patriot as we have in the United 
States. Her article My Day published 
in the Washington Daily News of March 
10 carries the headline: 

Both Russia and America are to blame. 

I think the time has come for us, as citi- 
zens, to review what is happening in our 
world today. 


She did not say “recant.” She said 
“review.” That is what I am asking. I 
am saying that if we are going to make 
the Marshall plan succeed as a Marshall 
plan, we have got to get the Soviet Union 
and the United States of America to 
change their policies, or else it is doomed 
to failure, if war itself is not the inevi- 
table result by virtue of the provocation 
which this plan itself may constitute, 
and the reaction the other side may feel 
called upon to take. 

I condemn with all my heart what has 
occurred in Czechoslovakia. Like many 
of my colleagues I knew Jan Masaryk 
here and in his own country. I shall 
never forget one evening sitting in his 
own dining room nearby the very win- 
dow from which he hurled himself in his 
last lamentable despair, with our Am- 
bassador, who is there now, Ambassador 
Steinhardt, and having dinner with Jan 
Masaryk. I have seen him at the 
United Nations organization. I have 
seen him in London and in many other 
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places. He was one of the great minds, 
he was one of the noble patriots, he was 
one of the lofty spirits of the world, and 
he preferred to give his life for his coun- 
try in protest against an aggression 
upon the land of which his father was 
the George Washington, and to which 
he had given the exertions of his mature 
life. 

But Mr. President, I do not know but 
that that is one other way of fighting a 
cold war. If the Soviet Union feels that 
its situation is so desperate as to imperil 
its security; if it thinks that this west- 
ern European bloc which is forming over 
there with our encouragement and help 
had better be destroyed now than later; 
if it is unalterably opposed in policy and 
in interest to what we now do, I do not 
know what country may be next. 

I am saying that in a cold war, in any 
kind of a conflict, bystanders are likely 
to get hurt. The Soviets do not have the 
money we have. It cannot fight with 
do'lars. Maybe the Soviet Union feels 
that it has to fight with some other kind 
c* manifestations of power. I say I do 
not know what will be the consequences. 
All I know is that there is war talk in 
this Congress and in this country, with 
the President stating that his hope of 
peace has been shaken, and the Sec- 
retary of State, who is not a man given to 
exaggeration, has said the situation is 
very, very serious. I am saying that it 
is time to review our policy, to make 
every honorable effort to induce Russia 
to review its policy, to see if there may 
not yet be time, yet be an opportunity 
for us both to draw back with honor from 


\. hat many think is the inevitable con- 
flict. 

The headline of Mrs. 
column was “Both Russia and America 


Roosevelt’s 


are to blame.” I say as she does that 
probably both of us are somewhat to 
blame. Maybe we are not entirely free 
of fault. 
frs. Roosevelt says in her column: 

There is no doubt that in the past few 
years the situation between the United 
States and the U. S. S. R. has become in- 
creasingly dangerous. Some people in this 
country feel that it is the fault of the 
United States. 


That is our country. 

Others feel strongly that it is the fault of 
Russia. I personally feel that both coun- 
tries are to blame. We have done a con- 
siderable amount of dangerous talking. 


And, with the right of an American to 
express his conviction, I agree. 

Mr. President, I should like to get 
back to this subject a little later. I was 
trying to analyze the assumptions upon 
which the Marshall plan is predicated. 
I started by saying that the Marshall 
plan itself will fail unless the assump- 
tions on which the Marshall plan is pred- 
icated by the European committee on 
cooperation itself are achieved. One of 
those assumptions is the restoration of 
trade between eastern and western 
Europe. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
know what incident or incidents precipi- 
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tated the falling out between this Nation 
and Russia? 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator allow 
me to reach that subject a little later? 
I wish to come to that question in the 
latter part of my remarks. p 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am very much in- 
terested in the Senator’s address. I 
should like to have someone tell me 
what particular incident or incidents 
caused this friction. When did it start? 

Mr. PEPPER. The relationship be- 
tween nations is in my opinion not gen- 
erally dissimilar in principle from the 
relationship between private individuals. 
It is a problem in deteriorating human 
relationships. I do not know that any 
one episode or incident was the complete 
propulsion of both of us into this period 
of conflict instead of cooperation. It is 
the sum total of many motivating influ- 
ences, a part of which goes to the very 
difference in fundamental background 
and attitude of our two peoples. 

It must be remembered that there is 
a great dissimilarity in our past. It has 
been said that if one scratches a Russian 
he will find a Tartar. We know that the 
Oriental influence enters into the Soviet 
character. We used to see among the 
Russian troops the high cheek bones and 
the yellow countenance of the Oriental 
marching along beside the Russian of the 
Caucasus or White Russia. The Russian 
people are made up of many languages, 
many peoples, some going back even to 
Ghengis Khan. No doubt many Soviet 
citizens of today are lineal descendants 
of the great Khan and others of his land. 
That is one of the things. 

Another thing which is often over- 
looked is that the Soviet people—that is, 
the peasants—were freed from feudal 
slavery just 2 years before the Negro 
slave was freed in our own Southland. 
In 1861, for the first time, the Russian 
peasant had the right to move from 
where he lived upon the feudal estate. 

Another thing is the difference in edu- 
cational background. There is the dif- 
ference in the economic and political 
systems of our two countries. Their 
philosophy places emphasis upon eco- 
nomic security while ours puts its prin- 
cipal emphasis upon political security, 
the Bill of Rights, human independence, 
and freedom. 

There were two or three obvious fac- 
tors. First, the nations of the world, 
including the Soviet Union, were in al- 
most a state of fiscal bankruptcy at the 
end of the war. So was western Europe. 
That precipitated political chaos, which 
always comes in the wake of economic 
chaos. 

Another thing was a shift in power 
from western Europe to eastern Europe. 
Before the war Germany dominated cen- 
tral Europe, and Japan the Far East. 
Germany and Japan being militarily 
crushed as a result of the war, Russia 
was left rising as a colossus, immensely 
more powerful than any single nation 
or aggregation of European countries. 
That produced a different power situa- 
tion in Europe. In turn, we became the 
unquestioned leader of the world in terms 
of economic, political, military, and fi- 
nancial strength. There are many other 
reasons. We also must remember that 
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one of the things the Russians must have 
kept in mind was the experiences they 
have had in the past when their country 
has been invaded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado, after which I wish to tell 
an incident illustrating how scars linger 
in one’s memory. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator. He may not agree with this 
statement, but I should like to suggest 
that one of the important incidents in 
this long chain of incidents was the 
enunciation of the most unfortunate 
Truman doctrine. I believe that had a 
great deal to do with it. 

Mr. PEPPER. I have no doubt that 
that was a link in the chain of events. 
The Senator knows that I felt so at the 
time. I felt that it was a mistake for 
us to enter into military resistance and 
military participation in that country. 
Like the Senator from Colorado, I voted 
against that bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. When did our lead- 
ership and the administration come to 
the definite conclusion that Russia and 
the United States could no longer be 
friendly, and that they had to partici- 
Pate in the so-called cold war? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator from In- 
diana is as well informed about that as 
is the Senator from Florida. I can only 
express an opinion. Perhaps it was 
about the time of the enunciation of the 
Truman doctrine by the President. It 
may have been earlier or later. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does not the Sena- 
tor believe that it would be helpful to all 
of us in the discussion if we knew what 
happened? If I remember correctly, 
prior to a year ago there was no discus- 
sion of any unfriendliness between this 
Nation and Russia on the part of our 
people or on the part of our leadership. 
What happened all at once? I think 
the people would like to know. 

Mr. PEPPER. As I stated a while ago, 
a great many things happened. The 
reason I am always reluctant to discuss 
this question is that the first thing 
one knows the headlines say that he is 
defending Russia, that he is not defend- 
ing America, that he is not a patriot, 
that he is influenced by some foreign 
power or foreign philosophy, or some- 
thing like that. 

I want it distinctly understood, Mr. 
President, that in response to the Sena- 
tor’s question, what I am saying is what 
to my mind is an analysis of the reasons 
for the disagreement. When we analyze 
a quarrel we try to say, “It started this 
way. This is what happened. One fel- 
low’ said this, and the other fellow said 
that,” and then we form some conclu- 
sion, if we can, as to what was the prin- 
cipal cause which brought about the 
conflict. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Up until about a 
year ago our administration and Russia 
were on very friendly terms, and all at 
once they quarreled. What did they 
quarrel about? What happened all at 
once to change the viewpoint? 


Mr. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, they be- 
gan to quarrel about more and more 
things; but the incidents are not so im- 
portant as the sequence of events. In 
most quarrels one person says something, 
the other says something else, and then 
the first person comes back with a still 
stronger statement, and the first thing 
we know we have a full-fledged, and pos- 
sibly dangerous, quarrel. 

There has been a whole sequence of 
events which began even before the war 
was over, and continues down to the 
present hour. We exhibited differences 
in interest, differences in attitude, dif- 
ferences in point of view, differences in 
philosophy. What I prefer to speak 
about is whether or not it is impossible to 
improve the situation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Would the Senator 
say that if we do not reconcile the two 
we shall have a war? 

Mr. PEPPER. I think it is inevitable, 
either now or in the relatively near fu- 
ture, if the situation continues to become 
worse, as it has in the past. If the ac- 
celeration continues, it is difficult for me 
to imagine the possibility of escape from 
a conflict. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The question which has 
been asked by the Senator from Indiana 
is extremely pertinent. I wish the peo- 
ple of the United States would under- 
stand why the difficulty exists. The 
irony of the situation is that if we do go 
to war, if civilization is destroyed, even- 
tually, if there are any persons left after 
the war, they will know about it because 
someone then will write his memoirs as 
to what happened prior to the war. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. President, let me call attention to 
three matters which I wish Senators 
would consider. It is barely possible that 
the Russian people received tie impres- 
sion that we were not going to give them 
any assistance to repair their war dam- 
age because we did not like their eco- 
nomic system and did not like their in- 
ternational policy. 

I have said this on this floor repeatedly, 
and I shall continue to say it, because I 
was a participant in the event: I have 
said, for whatever it may be worth, that 
in the presence of Mr. George Kennan, 
now supposedly “Mr. X’” in our State 
Department, in an interview with Mar- 
shal Stalin immediately following an in- 
terview which he had with a House com- 
mittee headed by Mr. CoLmeEr, of Mis- 
sissippi, after asking Marshal Stalin 
what he had to say to his critics who 
said that if an American loan were made 
to his country, his government would 
use it for war purposes, and not for peace 
purposes; and after his recital as to what 
they proposed to use it for—that is to 
say, peace purposes, for the economic re- 
habilitation of his country—he leaned 
forward and said with intenseness, “But 
I must tell the Senator that 6 months 
ago my government applied to his gov- 
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ernment for a loan, but we have never 
even had an answer.” 

Perhaps he was giving me propaganda, 
Mr. President; maybe it was a hypocriti- 
cal falsehood. I do not know. I am 
only saying that Stalin was the head 
of the Soviet state, and that is what he 
said in the presence of Mr. Kennan. Mr. 
Kennan and I wrote down a memoran- 
dum of the conversation immediately 
we reached his apartment; and I have 
a copy in my file. I gave him a copy of 
it, and I am confident he cabled it to 
the State Department immediately after 
the interview. 

I met in the corridors here, only the 
other day, a member of that House com- 
mittee, and I said, “I have been told here, 
since I returned, that the Russians never 
even applied for aloan. Did we not dis- 
cuss a loan with the Commissar, with 
Stalin, and also at the Embassy?” 

He said, “Of course, we did.” 

Yet when I got back home, our people 
said the Russians never applied to us for 
a loah. 

Perhaps that is another evidence of 
misunderstanding. Perhaps the Rus- 
sians felt hurt. Perhaps they felt we 
had already made up our mind that we 
were not going to help them. Some- 
times we unintentionally give offense. 

That is what I am trying to talk about. 
It is possible much of our difficulty grew 
out of a sequence of misunderstandings. 
The situation cannot be changed over- 
night; the sore is too deep now. But 
surely we can hope that with care and 
attention, our relations can be improved 
and we can reverse the present trend 
toward war, into a trend toward peace 
a 


gain. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr, PEPPER. 


I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The Senator from 
Florida said he did not know whether 
there had been a request for a loan. 
Recently I had a conference with a high 
official of this Government, and I brought 
up that question. The flat statement 
was made that the Russians had never 
asked us for a loan. When that state- 
ment was made I thought my senses must 
be leaving me, inasmuch as that state- 
ment came from suchasource. So when 
I returned to my office, I said to my 
secretary, “Please look in the newspaper 
file and get me the clippings about that 
Russian loan controversy, that I remem- 
ber reading about.” 

Of course, I have a whole sheaf of 
them, if the Senator wishes any con- 
firmation that a loan was askedfor. But 
the request was lost in a pigeonhole. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Idaho very much. 

Mr. President, I wish to give three facts 
which I think may also have some pos- 
sible bearing upon the Russian attitude. 

First, here is the way we distributed 
our lend-lease money during the prog- 
ress of the war: 

Lend-lease to the extent of $35,199,- 
000,000 went to the Marshall-plan coun- 
tries. I ask Senators to keep that figure 
in mind—$35,199,000,000. 

How much went to the Soviet Union 
and its sphere: Russia, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia received 
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$11,349,000,000—not quite one-third as 
much. 

Mr. President, it may be said, “But 
they did not do as much in the war; 
perhaps they did not deserve as much 
help from us.” In that connection, I 
have obtained the casualty figures. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the Senator 
from Florida know whether the figures 
he has just given include the British 
matériel which was made available to 
Russia, and was replaced hy matériel 
from the United States? 

Mr. PEPPER. I think the figure I 
have given is only as to distributions 
made by us. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is only for the di- 
rect contributions. But if the Senator 
will obtain the figure which will include 
the supplies which were transferred by 
Britain to Russia, and subsequently were 
replaced by United States shipments to 
Britain, I think he will find there is a 
considerable difference. 

Mr. PEPPER. Does the Senator from 
Georgia have that figure in mind? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I.am sorry, I do 
not carry that in my mind. But I recall 
that I saw the figure at one time, and it 
was a very substantial sum. 

Mr. PEPPER. Well, let us suppose 
that the figure I have given for the 
amount of lend-lease received by Russia 
should be increased. Nevertheless, I 
think certainly our country gave a mini- 
mum of twice as much to the Marshall 
plan countries as we did to the Soviet 
Union and her satellite countries—at 
least twice as much, I am confident, Mr. 
President. On Monday, I shall try to 
obtain the exact figure, as suggested by 
the Senator from Georgia. 

But here are the figures as to casual- 
ties. This information came from the 
Library of Congress. 

Military and civilian personnel killed: 
In the Marshall plan countries for which 
figures were available, 585,110. 

Killed, military and civilian, in the 
Soviet Union and her satellite countries, 
according to the available figures, and 
they include only the Soviet Union and 
Poland, 20,655,800. 

Consider the difference, Mr. President: 
20,000,000 killed in the Soviet Union and 
Poland, and 585,000 killed in the Marshall 
plan countries. Lend-lease during the 
war to the Marshall plan countries 
amounted to $35,000,000,000, but it was 
only $11,349,000,000 to the Soviet group. 
Perhaps there was a justification. I am 
simply giving those facts. 

Here are the figures in regard to aid 
given since the end of the war. I refer 
to the Byrd report on reduction of non- 
essential Federal expenditures, Docu- 
ment No. 112, from which I now read on 
page 1: 

Assistance for civilian relief, rehabilitation, 
and reconstruction, valued at $15,300,000,000, 
as follows: $1,600,000,000 to Russia and its 
satellites; $9,700,000,000 to aid other coun- 
tries in western Europe; $2,500,000,000 to four 
countries of the Far East; $1,200,000,000 to 
other areas in western Europe, Far East, 
Middle East, Near East, and Africa; $7,000,- 
000,000 in contributions to International 
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Bank, International Refugee Organization, 
and International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, not distributed by nations. 

Direct contributions for military assistance, 
exclusive of the maintenance of the United 
States armies of occupation: 

Military installations abroad, valued at 
$951,000,000, as follows: 

$696,000,000 to Asiatic countries. 

$250,000,000 to European countries. 

$5,000,000 to South American countries. 


But none either to the Soviet Union or 
to any of the nations that are in the orbit 
of that country. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. JENNER. The Senator did not 
include war reparations; did he? 

Mr. PEPPER. I included no repara- 
tions taken out of Germany for either 
group. 

Mr. JENNER. I think the figures will 
show approximately the following: That 
of the $17,000,000,000 we have spent in 
western Europe for relief, UNRRA, and 
various other projects, Russia since the 
war has taken in, in the form of repara- 
tions from those western European na- 
tions, $12,000,000,000. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator’s infor- 
mation is just as good as mine on the 
amount of reparations taken out of Ger- 
many. 

All I am saying, Mr. President, is not 
that we erred but whether or not there 
would be any possible justification for 
the Russians feeling that we had not 
treated them equally with other allies 
or as they deserved to be treated. I am 
saying this, Mr. President, that I believe 
we would have been better off if after the 
war we had continued to give assistance 
to our eastern European allies rather 
than to have cut it off because we dis- 
liked many evidences of their policies. 
I am saying, Mr. President, that I think 
we made a mistake when we discon- 
tinued UNRRA, which was in the spirit 
of the United Nations. I remember that 
Fiorello LaGuardia, a great and good 
man who has gone to his reward, once 
head of UNRRA, telling me shortly be- 
fore his death, as he stated in the United 
Nations Assembly in December 1946, that 
if we had continued UNRRA, Stalin had 
promised him the Soviet Union would 
participate and contribute. Yet we 
stopped UNRRA because we did not like 
what we alleged to be the misuse of some 
of the UNRRA funds in some of the so- 
called satellite countries. 

I say, Mr. President, getting back to 
the Marshall plan, it would have been 
better to have had them misuse a few 
million dollars than to have our cessa- 
tion of UNRRA contribute to the neces- 
sity of our spending billions of dollars. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Am I to understand 
from the Senator’s remarks that he is 
confining his attention to things that we 
did after the war, or after the cessation 
of hostilities, which might have aroused 
distrust of the Russian Government? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator recalls that while the war was on 
and when we were just entering it and 
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had a tremendous task of oui own, the 
report of Ambassador Standley and the 
reports of Cardinal Spellman were to 
the effect that a deliberate attempt was 
made by the Russian Government to dis- 
guise the fact that goods and terials 
and weapons and munitidhs of kinds 
were coming from the United States to 
support them? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; I remember that. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator recalls that our jeeps which were 
painted with army imsignia were re- 
painted and the red star put on them. 
The same was true of our planes, the 
same was true of everything that we sent 
them. If I recall correctly in our news- 
papers and in reports to our own mili- 
tary headquarters and to the State De- 
partment, in instance after instance the 
Russian Government played down to 
her own people the efforts of friendship 
and good will which we were making to- 
ward them, deliberately to disguise the 
fact that this great Republic was able 
to come and did come to their aid. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. BALDWIN. What does the Sena- 
tor say about that as producing misun- 
derstanding? 

Mr. PEPPER. I shall be very glad to 
remark about that. The Senator recalls 
the same things that I do, as stated by 
Admiral Standley. I also recall that 
steps were taken to try to see to it that 
knowledge was given to the Russian peo- 
ple of what we were doing. I say this, 
Mr. President: I think the Russian peo- 
ple were never in doubt about the mate- 
rial value of the contribution being made 
by the United States of America. Mr. 
President, if you will ask any visitor to 
the Soviet Union, as late as the end of 
the war, or for a while after the war 
what the reaction of the Russian people 
toward the United States of America or to 
any decent American was, that will be 
the best evidence that there was not an 
effective concealment from the Russian 
people of what America had done to help 
them save themselves as well as our- 
selves. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator will allow 
me just a moment. The Senator will 
probably also recall the testimony of our 
Ambassador Harriman that when Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt died, a great host of 
100,000 or more Russians gathered in 
front of the American Embassy and a 
block away from the Kremlin with tears 
in their eyes and hoarse notes in their 
voices, to sorrow with our Ambassador 
upon the passing of not only America’s 
President but their friend. 

The Senator will also recall the testi- 
mony of the Ambassador as to the per- 
sonal exhibition of grief given by Stalin 
himself. I remember, as do other visi- 
tors, that all an American had to do was 
to say to a Russian group, “Russki, 
Americanski,” and Russians would beam 
in appreciation of what America had 
done to help them stop the Nazi horde 
from destroying them. I also recall the 
personal testimony to me of the members 
of our UNRRA mission in White Russia, 
who testified that they did get free op- 
portunity to distribute our UNRRA sup- 
plies; that our goods were marked as the 
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law required that they be marked; that 
the people knew from whom they were 
coming; and that the Government co- 
operated with us in disclosing to the peo- 
ple that this was the benefaction of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The Senator will re- 
call that that was only after protest on 
the part of our Government to the Rus- 
sian Government. Does the Senator 
also recall the difficulty that we had after 
we were in the war in making arrange- 
ments for shuttle bombing, the re- 
luctance shown by the Russian Govern- 
ment to permitting our bombers to fly 
over Germany and bomb Germany, land 
in Russia, or between the Russian lines, 
then turn around and come back? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator also recalls 
to my mind the difficulties in those ne- 
gotiations. But the Senator himself, I 
am sure, will recall that the negotiations 
were finally successful, that finally the 
bases were allowed, finally our planes 
did shuttle to and fro, and contributed 
undoubtedly to the victory which we got 
in a common cause against the common 
enemy. 

The Senator must not misunderstand 
me. I have in no sense of the world in- 
timated that the Russian Government, 
and the Russian people for that matter, 
are not difficult to get along with, that 
they do not commit deeds of dastardly 
character, that they do not commit 
errors, that they do not have bad man- 
ners, and, it seems to me, sometimes, seek 
in some way to make themselves offen- 
sive. I am not saying we did not have 
all manner of difficulty in working out 
our differences. But I am saying that 
we did struggle along and worry along 
and muddle along and get through the 
war with remarkable unity, when we had 
the policies of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
when we had the good faith that this 
Government under him exhibited to 
those people as dominant in our conduct, 
when we had the good-neighbor policy 
uppermost in the motivation of our 
country’s attitude and actions. I am 
hoping Mr. President, that we can re- 
capture some of that confidence, that we 
can induce them not to regard us with 
suspicion and fear and enmity, but that 
they will realize that we want to be their 
friends, that we are trying to cooperate 
to rebuild the war-torn world, that both 
of us can live in the same world, and 
must live in the same world, and that 
war is unspeakable folly for both of us. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. 


President, I 
should merely like to make a brief state- 
ment, because I want to make my posi- 
tion crystal clear. During the war years 
we had, in Connecticut, a program in 
connection with which school children in 
my State opened up correspondence with 


school children in Russia. Letters were 
exchanged back and forth, and they were 
translated. I thought that was an evi- 
dence of excellent good will. But, come 
the end of the war, that stopped. 

Let me say to the able Senator from 
Florida that it seems to me our difficulty 
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is not with the Russian people as such; 
our difficulties and misunderstandings, if 
there be such, are with the Russian Gov- 
ernment. Iam firmly convinced that if 
American citizens could get behind the 
iron curtain, if correspondence, business 
and otherwise, between their people and 
ours could be opened up again, and if 
the common people of Russia could only 
have a chance to understand us, there 
would be in due time a lessening of the 
misunderstanding of which the Senator 
speaks. But the point I want to make 
is that because of the policies of the Rus- 
sian Government, our people, who want 
to be friendly, and who have tried their 
best to be friendly, are denied that oppor- 
tunity. That is the basis of the mis- 
understandings of which the distin- 
guished Senator speaks. 

Mr.PEPPER. The Senator is no doubt 
correct. That is the system against 
which we array ourselves; that is the sys- 
tem we try to break down; that is the pol- 
icy we are trying to change. That is 
what we are complaining about. But 
what I am asking, Mr. President, is this: 
Shall we beat down that difference by 
force, by threat, by the exertion of our 
own power, without some kind of invita- 
tion to them which might look like the 
hand of friendship and understanding? 
It may be that they have felt that our 
Government has taken a very wrong at- 
titude toward them, not only since 
Czechoslovakia, not only since Rumania 
and Bulgaria but long before without 
their provocation. They may possi- 
bly feel that when American troops 
went with British, French, Japanese, 
and other troops into their country 
during their revolution, during World 
War I, that was not the sentiment of the 
American people, but it was the con- 
duct of the American Government. The 
ordinary layman who simply reads the 
daily newspaper or listens to the daily 
radio commentator, forgets that long be- 
fore Finland, long before the Balkan 
difficulty, long before Czechoslovakia, 
American troops invaded Russia. So did 
British troops, French troops, and Jap- 
anese troops, and so did many other 
troops, simply because the Communists 
in Russia had seized power from other 
Russians. We thought communism was 
a danger to us, and we were willing to 
enter their country to try to destroy the 
government in power by force of arms. 
Possibly they have not forgotton that. 
Possibly they think we have had some 
ideas regarding them which were not 
justified and which possibly our own peo- 
ple did not altogether share. 

Mr. President, injury will sometimes 
linger for a long time in a man’s heart. 
I knew of a case in which a certain man 
killed another man and kicked the vic- 
tim’s little boy off a freight train in a 
certain part of my State many years ago. 
The little boy who was kicked off the 
train by the bully harbored in his heart 
the thought that that man had killed his 
father and had kicked him off the freight 
train. Twenty-five years later I drove 
up in front of the courthouse of a little 
town. The grand jury was sitting by 
the window in the room nearest to the 
street. As I drove up, the boy who had 
been kicked off the freight train, who 
was then a police officer in that little 
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town, had just shot and killed, upon the 
first sight he had had of him, the bully 
who had killed his father and had kicked 
hin off the train. He had never forgot- 
ten. Evidently he said in his heart, “If 
I ever see that man, I will kill him.” 
That incident happened 25 years ago. 

It may be that the Russians have had 
wrongs in their memories. They prob- 
ably think we did things that should not 
have been done. 

What I am speaking about, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the question whether hope is lost 
or whether it is still possible to find some 
basis of reconciliation. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have listened for an 
hour and a half to the Senator, and he 
has made a magnificent address. I was 
wondering when he would offer some 
suggestions with regard to our getting 
along with the Russians. 

Mr. PEPPER. If the Senator will 
allow me, I shall now try to reach that 
point. 

Mr. LUCAS. I hope the Senator will, 
because he has laid a wonderful premise 
and a fine foundation. I should like to 
know exactly how we can get along with 
the Russians. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

I have here the article to which the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Taytor] re- 
ferred a few days ago. It is the thirtieth 
chapter of the Memoirs of Cordell Hull. 
I wish every Senator would read it. We 
talk about the effrontery of the Russian 
invasion of neighboring countries and 
her interference with their internal af- 
fairs. In this article former Secretary 
Hull tells the story of how Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s government proposed to the 
Soviet Union in 1944 that the Soviet 
Union exercise dominant influence in 
Rumania and that the British Govern- 
ment exercise dominant influence in 
Greece. Later it was the Russians, not 
the British, who inquired of us whether 
we approved of it, and later Mr. Church- 
ill—and that appears in Mr. Hull’s lan- 
guage—said he applied that principle 
not only to Rumania and to Greece, but 
also to Bulgaria and to Yugoslavia. 

I shall read a few lines of Secretary 
Hull’s testimony. He says: 

The President replied on June 30, simply 
enclosing paraphrases or extracts of the 
messages which had been exchanged between 
himself and Mr. Churchill. 

These included the message to Mr, 
Churchill— 


That is the President’s message— 


which we had drafted in the Department and 
I had sent the President on June 17. He 
had dispatched this to the Prime Minister on 
June 22. In it he said that he was a bit 
worried and so was the State Department 
concerning the Balkans. He said that frankly 
we were disturbed that the British took the 
matter up with us only after they had pre- 
sented it to the Russians and the latter had 
asked whether we were agreeable to it. He 
said that in the future he hoped matters 
of this importance could be prevented from 
developing in this way. 

The Prime Minister replied on the follow- 
ing day, June 23, that he could not admit 
that he had done anything wrong. Three 
people in different parts of the world, he 
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remarked, could not work together effectively 
if each had to keep the third informed of 
any suggestion to either of the others. 
Mr. Roosevelt replied to this on June 26 
by saying that it would seem to him that 
each of them had inadvertently taken in- 
dependent steps in a direction which they 
both now agreed was for the time being ex- 
pedient. He emphasized that it was essen- 
tial that they should always be in accord on 
questions bearing on the Allied war effort. 


I continue to quote Secretary Hull: 

Events fully justified the apprehensions we 
entertained over the Anglo-Russian arrange- 
ment which duly entered into effect follow- 
ing the President’s acquiescence. When 
Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign Sec- 
retary Eden went to Moscow in October 1944, 
to see Stalin and Molotov, they extended the 
arrangement still further, even reducing to 
percentages the relative degree of influence 
which Britain and Russia individually should 
have in specified Balkan countries. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Whatever merit or 
demerit may be attached to the sugges- 
tion of Prime Minister Churchill as de- 
scribed by Secretary Hull with reference 
to the use of dominant influence in dif- 
ferent countries, does the Senator believe 
that Mr. Churchill’s suggestion embodied 
the idea, either in Rumania or in Greece, 
that all political opposition to the exist- 
ing government should be obliterated by 
executions, that a free press should be 
denied to the people, that the entire 
school system should be changed and the 
school books to which the Rumanian peo- 
ple and the Grecian people had been 
accustomed for generations should be 
completely barred and new school books 
teaching the philosophy of communism 
should be substituted, and that lifelong 
professors in universities in Rumania 
and in Greece should be discharged be- 
cause they did not accept the theory of 
communism? Does the Senator believe 
that the sort of dominating influence 
which Mr. Churchill had in mind in 
making this suggestion—to which I am 
not giving my approval—is the sort of 
domination Mr. Churchill had in mind 
as to Rumania or as to Greece, the ex- 
ecution of political leaders because they 
opposed the policies of the government 
which had been superimposed upon 
them; the Senator would not say that 
is the sort of domination Mr. Churchill 
had in mind, would he? 

Mr. PEPPER. No; the Senator would 
not say that or imply it, although the 
Senator would say that the facts are, as 
Mr. Churchill stated in this article, that 
the British used guns and tanks and sol- 
diers, and shot down the Communists in 
Greece on the public streets, and said 
that they were doing it in the mainte- 
nance of the kind of government they 
preferred. The Senator does not deny 
that, does he? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam not denying that 
in these conflicts in the cities hetween the 
forces that were supposed to be in con- 
trol, or seeking to be in control, in a 
military sense, murder took place, but I 
am speaking about the systematic de- 
struction of a long-existing civilization, 
in a progressive country devoted to the 
ideals of democracy, by ruthlessness, by 
brutality, by a cynical and diabolical 
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brutality which we certainly do not ap- 
prove, and which Mr. Churchill did not 
have in mind in making the suggestion, 
however improper it may have been in 
the sense in which he made it. I do 
know that those things have taken place 
in that part of this territory which was 
assigned to Russia even by Mr. Churchill. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I thor- 
oughly agree with the Senator that Mr. 
Churchill never contemplated or envi- 
sioned or intended to acquiesce in the 
extremes to which the Soviet Union went 
in the countries where it has manifested 
its diminishing influence. At the same 
time, I would not say that the record of 
the British Government in its own im- 
perial policies has been free of violence 
in the execution of its own policies in 
maintaining its colonial imperialism in 
many of the nations and places of the 
earth. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Nor do I; but the 
Senator has been proceeding with a com- 
parison between methods of the Soviet 
Government and the United States, and 
that is really the question, it seems to 
me, about which the Senator has made 
his very able speech. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will allow me to go back just a 
moment, I wish to come to the conclud- 
ing part of my remarks. I started to say 
a few moments ago, before I was di- 
verted, that I am supporting the Mar- 
shall plan embodied in the bill, but I am 
saying that that plan is going to fail 
unless we can find a way to alter the 
policies of the Soviet Union and the 
United States of America, first, because 
the leaders will have to have the support 
of the working people and of the political 
parties generally in their countries to do 
the things they are obligated to do in the 
agreement they will sign as a condition 
precedent to getting the money. 

Second, one of the assumptions is the 
resumption of trade between eastern and 
western Europe. If we do not get that 
trade resumed we will have to continue 
to pour billions of dollars worth of our 
goods and services into western Europe. 

The third assumption is that we have 
to revive multilateral international 
trade. That means that Europe has to 
be able to sell in the channels of world 
commerce and to buy from those same 
channels. That means that all nations 
have to work together to rebuild world 
prosperity, not against one another to 
prevent recovery in any part of the 
world. 

Another assumption is that southeast 
Asia has to make its own contribution 
to world recovery, to pour its own unique 
products and rare raw materials into the 
channels of world trade. That is condi- 
tioned, first, upon political stability, and 
I hope freedom to those people from the 
colonial oppression of old western Euro- 
pean powers; secondly, economic stabil- 
ity, which should come in the wake of 
political stability based upon freedom for 
those people. The last assumption is a 
stable and prosperous economy in the 
United States of America. 

Mr. President, that is the list of as- 
sumptions of the European Cooperation 
Committee itself, and if we want the plan 
to succeed, we not only have to pass the 
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pending bill, but we have to try to make 
those assumptions come true. 

Mr. President, the question is asked, 
quite naturally, how are we to do this? 
Again I say it is a problem in human re- 
lations. It is a problem in the cultiva- 
tion of human good will. It is a problem 
in an analysis of differences, an attempt 
to find the motivating cause of conflict. 
It is the kind of exacting challenge which 
commands that each of us reexamine, in 
the face of the solemn alternative to our 
failure, our own policies, to see if they 
may not possibly be reconciled. 

Mr. President, I voted here a few days 
ago for the amendment of the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. Taytor], and of course 
the press immediately said that I was 
merely following, as usual, the Wallace 
line. There used to be many people who, 


. if I happened to vote for things I felt 


an essential part of a liberal program, 
said I was merely being a “yes” man 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt. At one time 
I read here on the floor of the Senate, as 
I shall now, a paragraph from a letter I 
wrote December 22, 1928, to the then 
Governor-elect of New York, who had 
sent out a letter to members of State 
Democratic executive committees as to 
what they thought should be the policy 
of the Democratic Party. As a young 
man of 28 in a law office in my little 
town, I was giving my advice. This is in 
part, what I said: 

I am convinced, however, that we shall not 
have our greatest success until we make more 
perfect in the public mind the concept of 
what our party is and at what it aims. For 
one, I want the Democratic Party genuinely 
to become the liberal party of this Nation. I 
want it not to compromise upon that mat- 
ter, because we cannot go to the people with 
conviction in our eyes unless we are sincere 
in our liberalism—in our belief that right in 
this respect is the conferring of the greatest 
good upon the greatest number. To do that 
it shall be necessary that we do declare our- 
selves, that we shall lose some of those who 
are now with us. They are appreciated; they 
are as noble as we, but they cannot go with 
us in a straightforward policy of liberalism 
in politics. We must stand for principle and 
not election always. We must be so firm in 
our allegiance to a utilitarian political phi- 
losophy that the people of this Nation shall 
know upon whom to call when they are con- 
vinced that that philosophy is _ right. 
Straightforwardness, honesty, and clearness 
of statement, sincerity of purpose must char- 
acterize our party’s relation with the public. 


I did not just lately come to be a New 
Dealer, because the recipient of that let- 
ter 4 years later got to be President of 
the United States, and the writer, a few 
years later still, came to enjoy the honor 
of membership in this great Senate of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, I am not a new addict 
to the faith of the United Nations Or- 
ganization. I believed in it from my 
boyhood, when it was first enunciated 
as a League of Nations out of the great 
understanding heart of Woodrow Wil- 
son, I shall never miss an opportunity 
in the Senate to vote for anything that 
contemplates greater power and prestige 
and dignity for the United Nations Or- 
ganization, and I do not seem to be 
alone in that. 

I have in my hand an article from the 
New York Herald Tribune of March 4, 
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1948, entitled “What People Are Think- 
ing,” by Elmo Roper, one of the recog- 
nized poll takers of the United States. I 
think it is generally admitted that Roper 
and Gallup are the two most responsi- 
ble poll takers in the United States. The 
headline is: 

People of the United States still strong 
for UN. These are days when the United 
Nations is on trial for its life. Foreign 
Minister Ernest Bevin’s recent proposal for 
a@ union of western European nations would 
set up a new world organization separate and 
apart from the United Nations. 


Then Mr. Roper speaks of a poll taken 
by Fortune magazine in January of 1947 
and again in December 1947. The ques- 
tion asked was: 


Which of these four statements comes 
closest to expressing your views? 


The first question was: 

America should give up trying to build 
any kind of international organization and 
instead form separate alliances with friendly 
nations, 


The affirmative answer in January 
1947 was 9.9 percent. The affirmative 
answer in December 1947 was 9.5 per- 
cent. 

The next statement was: 

America should continue to count on the 
United Nations Organization and do all it 
can to make it work. 


The affirmative answers in January 
1947 were 55.2 percent, and in December 
1947, 55.3 percent. 

The next statement was: 

America should go a step further and start 
plans for a world government in which vari- 
ous countries will become member states, 


The affirmative answer in January 
1947 represented 16.4 percent, and in De- 
cember 1947, 19.6 percent. 

The last statement was: 


Can’t choose between second and third 
alternatives. 


The affirmative answers represented 
3.2 percent in January 1947, and 4.1 in 
December 1947. 

Over half of those who were interested 
said: 

We believe America should continue to 
count on the United Nations Organization. 


Mr. Roper in his article said: 

But the mandate from the people to the 
statesmen who represent us in the councils 
of the United Nations would seem to be: 
Make the UN work. Let it enforce the peace. 
We are counting on it to avoid future wars. 

Today, in an hour of crisis, the leaders of 
the United Nations can take some comfort 
in knowing that they have the support of 
the majority of the American people. In a 
day of doubtings, such a clear-cut vote of 
confidence should raise real hope for a last- 
ing peace. 


So the first thing I propose is that we 
try more diligently and patiently to use 
the United Nations Organization; that 
we not too soon become discouraged; that 
we not so often bypass it and then say 
that what we do unilaterally we are doing 
in order to strengthen the United Nations 
Organization. 

I have here direct from the Secretary 
General of the United Nations the evi- 
dence as to the United States and Britain 
breaking up UNRRA, That was the co- 
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operative plan of economic assistance. 
But it did not make any political distinc- 
tion in the countries to which aid was 
extended. Here is what we solemnly 
promised when we set up a unilateral aid 
plan, and abolished the UNRRA. This is 
the resolution adopted by the Assembly in 
December 1946: 

Reaffirming the principle that at no time 
should relief supplies be used as a political 
weapon, and that no discrimination should 
be made in the distribution of relief supplies 
because of race, creed, or political be- 
lief. 


We violated that. We violated it in 
the interim-aid bill passed in the special 
session. We are violating it in this bill 
because all over the world there is the 
crying need of other people for help, 
people with low-calory diets, with bank- 
rupt treasuries—an impoverished people. 

Are we helping them by this bill? No; 
they are not a satisfactory weapon for us 
in an ideological cold war. They are not 
strategically important. That is the 
reason I said when the interim aid bill 
was up in the special session: Yes, it 
is good to help Austria and France and 
Italy, to feed their hungry people. But 
why stop with Austria and France and 
Italy, if they are not the only hungry 
people in the world? Today I say, it is 
good to help the 16 western European na- 
tions, but why just 16? Why not more 
when the need in so many other places is 
even greater than in western Europe? 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Was not the original 


offer under the Marshall pronouncement 
made to many other nations besides the 
16? Were not the 16 the ones who ac- 
cepted? 

Mr. PEPPER. I am glad the Senator 
asked that question. If I recall the 
chronology of events, this is what hap- 


pened. General Marshall made his 
speech on the 5th of June at the Har- 
vard commencement. He did not men- 
tion any nation by name. A few days 
later the question was asked as to whether 
he meant to include Russia, and the 
general said that he did intend to in- 
clude Russia. 

Then what next happened? Foreign 
Minister Bevin of Britain anc Bidault of 
France met in Paris to discuss the cru- 
cial proposal. They conferred in Paris 
2 days. Then they sent for Molotov. 

Now suppose this was a plan for the 
aid of the Western Hemisphere by some 
great nation in Europe, let us say Brit- 
ain, at her former imperial financial 
strength, and suppose representatives 
from Canada and Mexico had met and 
talked about it for 2 days, and then sent 
for the representatives of the United 
States. 

The next thing I know is from the 
press, and from a man who is a radio 
correspondent, who was in Paris at the 
time. Molotov came to Paris with 80 
or 90 experts to that meeting. He ac- 
cepted the invitation of Bevin and 
Bidault. He stayed 2 or 3 days, and 
left, evidently indicating a break-up in 
the conference, and the nonparticipation 
of the Soviet Union in the plan. I do 
not know what was said. But it is barely 
possible that two of the three laid down 
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the conditions of the plan. Did the 
United States Government, which had 
to put up the money, lay down the con- 
ditions of the plan at that time? It 
looks to me as if western Europe wrote 
the ticket then. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. After General Mar- 
shall made his speech in June suggest- 
ing that the European nations get to- 
gether, it of course, became incumbent 
upon somebody to issue an invitation to 
all those nations. I do not know that 
any one foreign minister had any greater 
authority than another to issue such an 
invitation, but it had to be issued. It 
is true that Mr. Bevin and Mr. Bidault 
conferred in Paris with respect to the 
invitation, as to who should issue it, and 
decided that it should be issued by the 
foreign ministers of the countries in- 
volved, especially those having represent- 
atives in the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters‘in Europe. Of course, that ex- 
cluded our own Secretary of State. So 
they invited Mr. Molotov with the view 
of extending this invitation to all the 
nations of Europe by the three foreign 
ministers. 

I do not know what happened in the 
conference. Mr. Molotov left. Then 
Bidault and Bevin issued the invitation 
to all the nations, including Russia. It 
is a little difficult for me to understand 
why Mr. Molotov took 90 experts along 
to determine whether an _ invitation 
should be issued to all the nations of 
Europe to get together to see what they 
should do about this matter, but per- 
haps that happened. ButI think it ought 
not to be overlooked that it was felt that 
the foreign ministers who had been par- 
ticipating in all these conferences, and 
were a part of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in Europe, should issue the in- 
vitations, and when Mr. Molotov de- 
clined, the other two issued the invita- 
tion. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Kentucky. But let me 
make a few relevant observations. In the 
first place, at the very time that Gen- 
eral Marshall made his speech there was 
an existing organization functioning in 
Europe under the United Nations Organ- 
ization, the European Economic Com- 
mission. I am just suggesting possibil- 
ities. Suppose that the United Nations 
Organization had issued the invitation. 
It would not have seemed very becom- 
ing to Britain and France if Russia alone 
had issued the invitation, probably. And 
before an invitation was issued, would 
it not have been a good idea, whether it 
was Mr. Bevin or Mr. Bidault who sug- 
gested the meeting, for the other mem- 
ber of the Big Three to have been in- 
vited to the first meeting? 

There is always an idea on the part 
of the last man to arrive in that kind of 
a conference that his neighbors have 
been talking about him before he got 
there. I am saying that if you want to 
get along with one of your neighbors, 
had you not better act in such a way as 
to try to avoid the forming of suspicion 
in his mind that you are making com- 
mon cause with another neighbor to de- 
termine what the three of you will do? 
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Mr. President, I do not know why Mr. 
Molotov went there with 80 or 90 ex- 
perts. He might have gone there with 
nothing in the world but the base pur- 
pose of wrecking the conference. I do 
not know. On the other hand, he may 
have gone there with the utmost ear- 
nestness, to try to participate in the con- 
ference and make it succeed by taking 
his experts along with him. I do not 
know; but I do know that it was not the 
United Nations Commission which is- 
sued the invitation. Whoever brought up 
the subject of a conference did not invite 
all of the Big Three to the first talk. 
Evidently Bevin and Bidault laid down 
the conditions of participation. Molotov 
apparently felt that he could not go 
along with it, and he took his experts 
and went home. 

Furthermore, it was not the United 
States that issued the invitation. It 
might have been better, to avoid sus- 
picion on the part of anyone, if the 
United States had issued a public invita- 
tion to all of them to come and sit down 
together and formulate a plan of coop- 
eration and self-help, with the assurance 
that we would lend aid if we felt the sit- 
uation justified it. 

Again, I am saying that sometimes a 
little slight, an unintentional misdeed, 
may provoke an attitude of suspicion 
which may tend to bring about conflict 
and not cooperation between nations as 
well as among individuals. 

I first said that I thought we should 
use the United Nations more, and recog- 
nize that it cannot in a few years make 
over the world. In my opinion we have 
been too impetuous about the United 
Nations, expecting it, which is an asso- 
ciation of powers, to perform the func- 
tions of a successful world federal union. 
It may become that, but it was not cre- 
ated as such, and it is not that now. Let 
us quit bypassing the United Nations. 

We are in Greece alone, unless it can 
be said that we are cooperating with the 
British. There is no “U. S.” on one 
shoulder of our soldiers who are there 
as advisers and in other capacities and 
a “U. N.” on the other shoulder. There 
is only a “U.S.”. No other nation on the 
face of the earth, except Britain, has 
soldiers there as advisers with us. No 
other power that I know of has soldiers 
in China except the United States. They 
have “U. S.” on both shoulders, and not 
“U. S.” on one shoulder and “U. N.” on 
the other. The same thing is true with 
respect to many other nations. 

Could we not have got one other na- 
tion to go with us in the Greek aid? We 
are giving it all. Could we not have 
found one other member of the United 
Nations which also wanted to preserve 
the independence of Greece? If we had 
to send our soldiers anywhere, why did 
we not rally those in the United Nations 
who would go with us to save the union 
of nations, and go to the border between 
Greece and her neighbors and say, “We 
will stay here, by force of arms, if need 
be, to see that aggression is not com- 
mitted across the border.” If eventually 
we shall have to come to that, we shall 
be there by ourselves when the shooting 
starts. 

So I say that we have erred—uninten- 
tionally, no doubt—in bypassing the 
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United Nations as we have done. As late 
as the early part of March Mr. Elmo 
Roper said that the American people felt 
the same way. 

Second, I would do what Mrs. Roose- 
velt suggests. The headline on her col- 
umn of March 11 is “I think we need a 
new start on making peace.” The article 
reads as follows: 

I THINK WE NEED A NEW START ON MAKING PEACE 


Hyver Park, Wednesday.—I find myself talk- 
ing and thinking these days primarily of the 
things which are wrong in the world. 

The only really cheering thing in the news 
of late was that an agreement to interna- 
tionalize the Ruhr was reached at the Lon- 
don conference of the western powers, and 
that our Ambassador to Britain, Lewis W. 
Douglas, said Russia could be a party to this 
agreement if she so wished. Promptly, how- 
ever, Russia stated that this international- 
ization was a plot designed to make the Ruhr 
a weapon against Russia. 

This shows how differently we and the Rus- 
sians view things. I had thought that this 
would be a safe way of treating this particu- 
lar part of Europe, which has potentialities 
for misuse but which also can be used to 
control the recovery of Germany so that that 
nation can be prevented from being a men- 
ace to the rest of the world. This shows that, 
no matter what happens, we can see it from 
diametrically different points of view. 

I have come to the conclusion that a new 
start should be made. The heads of the 
governments of the great European powers 
and of the United States of America should 
meet again, this time determined to talk 
truthfully to each other. 

It would probably be necessary for the head 
of our Government to admit that there are 
groups of people in this country who, for 
financial reasons or because of a political 
point of view, might be willing to go so far 
as to jeopardize the peace of the world, 


thinking that they were assuring greater 


future security to this Nation. But this is 
not the feeling of the great majority of our 
people, our leader would have to explain. 
They want peace—but not peace at any price. 
They are prepared to arm on a realistic basis 
and to use their strength in a military way 
if necessary, but they would much prefer 
to use it in an economic way to help re- 
habilitation. 

Wanting peace with honor and wanting it 
on as permanent a basis as possible, our peo- 
ple would expect justice to be done to the 
smaller nations of Europe. And they would 
require that those nations be given freedom 
from the political and economic pressures 
now held over them by the U.S. 8S. R. 

One would hope that the heads of other 
nations would be as honest in their state- 
ments. And one would expect them to agree 
that defensive alliances on all sides must 
stop and that some kind of United Nations 
police force must be set up. 

The deadlock over the control of atomic 
energy cannot go on forever, since without 
its settlement suspicion can never be allayed. 
I would choose the wisest and most concilia- 
tory representatives from each of the 
nations— 


That would include our own— 


to sit down together until they could find a 
solution to present to the UN as a joint 
position. 

The fate of the world is at stake today. 
Future men and women, who are now chil- 
dren and hence unable to act in their own 
interests, depend on what the statesmen of 
today can be made to do by the responsible 
citizens of the various nations. We, the 
United States, must have a clear cut policy 
and stick to it—not vacillate as we have on 
Palestine, nor talk belligerently and then 
act with fear, as we have been prone to do on 
occasion. 
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Mr. President, I think Mrs. Roosevelt 
is right. But it is going to require a new 
point of view on the part of our own 
leaders, as well as the leaders of the 
Soviet Union, to get into the frame of 
mind which will make possible mutual 
concessions and the reachin,: of decisions 
which can save both of us from the devas- 
tations of war. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
the able Senator from Florida if the 
effort to meet on common ground, about 
which the Senator has been talking, does 
not run into some of the same difficulties 
which those who believe in freedom in the 
satellite countries encountered when they 
tried to meet on common ground with 
their domestic Communist parties. The 
Senator from Florida will recall that un- 
der the pressure of the western powers 
Mikolajczyk went back into Poland in 
order to set up a combined Polish Gov- 
ernment of national unity. I believe 
that he made a sincere effort to get along 
in a government in which the Communist 
ministers dominated. Not very long 
ago—as a matter of fact, within 10 days 
of the time I left Poland—Mikolajcezyk 
had to flee for his life. 

In Rumania, Maniu tried very desper- 
ately to meet on some kind of common 
ground, and to get along with the local 
Communist parties in Rumania. Mr. 
Maniu, an able statesman who had a long 
record as a democrat in his nation, is 
now languishing in prison for the rest of 
his natural life. 

In Czechoslovakia, Masaryk is being 
buried today. He tried to get along ina 
government in which the Communist 
ministers dominated. 

And over in Bulgaria today, lying be- 
neath a cross in a potter’s field, is the 
body of Petkov, the democratic leader of 
that country who tried to get along with 
the Communist parties in his nation. 

When we have before us the experi- 
ence of those who tried desperately and 
sincerely to get along and work with the 
Russians, and when we see those exam- 
ples before us, and when we have seen 
how time after time Russia has violated 
her sacred agreements in which she 
guaranteed that nations would have an 
opportunity to express their free choice 
in elections in setting up their own gov- 
ernments, I say we have reason to won- 
der whether the type of appeasement 
that the able Senator from Florida is 
discussing would work if it were tried, 

As one Member of the Senate, I am 
waiting very anxiously for the able Sen- 
ator from Florida to continue his address 
to the point of presenting some specific 
proposals as to how he thinks we can 
meet the demands or the desires of the 
Russian Government, and what price 
we may have to pay in order to get along 
with them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida permit me to add 
a word about a more recent category? 
In the morning newspapers—— 

Mr. PEPPER, Mr. President, it is diffi- 
cult to add anything to what has been 
said by the Senator from California, but 
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the Senator from Kentucky always adds 
something valuable. ; 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are familiar with 
what has happened recently in Finland, 
in respect to the invitation extended by 
Stalin to Finland to form an alliance with 
Russia. The Finnish delegates are now 
on their way to Moscow. In the morning 
newspapers we are told that the Commu- 
nists in Finland are preparing to charge 
those who object to that, with treason. 

Mr. PEPPER. All right. I say, in the 
first place, that I doubt whether either 
of them would make a qualified delegate 
to a conference where conciliation be- 
tween this country and the Soviet Union 
was the objective. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would not make a 
qualified delegate—— 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I de- 
cline to yield until I finish my statement. 

I am saying that if we do not find a 
way to get along, instead of a political 
leader in Bulgaria being buried in a pot- 
ter’s field, and a Masaryk being buried 
in an honored grave, there will be mil- 
lions of Russians and Americans scat- 
tered in corpses all over the face of the 
earth. 

I am saying to the Senator that when 
the United States of America, rearming 
itself, marshaling the decent nations of 
the world to its side, gets ready for a 
show-down about international policy, it 
does not sink to the impotent position of 
an unarmed political leader in a satellite 
country. I am not talking about a 
Maniu in Rumania, caught between two 
sides, but I am speaking about the armed 
might of the democratic world arming 
itself for a decision, but, before it comes 
to the brink of conflict, contemplating 
the awful consequence of failure, it re- 
examines the issues and sees whether 
there is still some hope of agreement. I 
am saying that the attitude that is often 
expressed today, not always outside the 
United States Senate, contemplates no 
possibility of accord, and it has no alter- 
native except to go on to the brink of 
disaster, not only for Russia, but for us. 

I am not so much concerned about 
what happens to Russia; but I voted one 
time, as did other Members of this body, 
a vote which sent nearly half a million 
Americans to a premature grave; and 
any political leader who is not a betrayer 
of his country and the dead whom he 
would send to war owes the utmost of 
exertion to see whether there can be the 
possibility of peace. 

I am saying that in the past things 
have occurred that have widened our 
differences; that we are a different kind 
of people; and that has made it all the 
harder for us to get together. 

I am going to say something else, and 
I say it in all kindness: Of all unfortu- 
nate times for a conservative sentiment 
to come to power in the United States, 
it was when we had the deal with the 
next largest power, a Communist coun- 
try. I am saying that the point of view 
then, makes a difference in statesmen. 
I am saying there was a violence of dis- 
pute and conflict between the United 
States and this same Soviet Union under 
three Presidents, but that was reconciled 
under a fourth President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, within 6 months of his coming 
to power; that when a new Secretary of 
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State and a new President, with a new 
point of view, began to examine and re- 
examine that conflict, they found, not a 
dishonorable means, but an honorable 
means of establishing accord and coop- 
eration, which culminated in our joint 
effort against the dastardly Nazis, and 
won for us the greatest victory in all 
times. 

I believe in my heart that if Franklin 
D. Roosevelt had not had the under- 
standing that led him to try to bring 
those people into the family of nations, 
to the council table, World War II might 
have ended differently, and America, in- 
stead of being free today to dispute and 
to argue her points of view and her policy, 
might herself be the victim of a totali- 
tarian heel. 

I am saying exactly what Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., said—and he is well 
known as an anti-Communist. He is the 
great author of the Age of Jackson. In 
reviewing the book World Communism 
Today, here is what he said: 

If they are going to meet communism’s 
great challenge to the values and methods of 
democracy, the American people will have to 
learn a great deal more about communism 
than they know today. Too many Americans 
seem to prefer phantoms of the imagination 
to ascertainable facts on this subject; and the 
result of this flight from actuality is bound 
to be hysteria in one form or another, 
whether that of the alarmists or of the apol- 
ogists. “It is the vague and shapeless,” 


Martin Ebon well says, “which causes fear or 
panic”"—and which causes, he might have 
added, unreasoning adoration as well. 

One way to reduce the hysteria is to slap 
it in the face with facts—to exorcise the 
mystery in which communism has systemat- 


ically shrouded itself. World Communism 
Today is a highly intelligent compilation 
of the crucial facts for just such a purpose. 
Mr. Ebon is a writer and editor who has 
worked for OWI and for the State Depart- 
ment. The book provides a patient, judi- 
cious, and dispassionate report, country by 
country, of the present state and signficance 
of Communist activity throughout the 
world. More than this, it is a valuable 
analysis of the nature of the Communist 
challenge—and one which those concerned 
about Soviet totalitarianism should take into 
serious account. 

Mr. Ebon’s viewpoint may be described as 
that of the non-Communist left. He is 
firmly against the totalitarianism which ap- 
pears to be the inseparable comrade of Soviet 
communism. (One wishes, by the way, that 
he had used that phrase instead of “world 
communism” which gives the U. S. S. R. too 
much credit for internationalism.) But he 
is also aware that communism spreads, not 
because of the wickedness of radical agita- 
tors, but because of the defects in society 
which estrange large masses of people from 
the existing order. Communism is the mod- 
ern cult; it has filled the “vacuum of faith” 
caused by the waning of established religion; 
it provides the sense of purpose which heals 
internal agonies of anxiety and doubt. “It 
is the hope to discover a short cut to sal- 
vation from misery and want * * * the 
desperate wish to find a purpose in what 
seems confusion and emptiness.” 


I say, Mr. President, that the bill is 
for the purpose of trying to avoid the 
spread of communism into western 
Europe by providing for the rehabilita- 
tion of the people of that area, and 
rightly so. But from the time of the 
first proposal I have wondered why we 
limit our aid to western Europe. Why 
not help the channels of international 
trade to flow again with the goods and 
services of a diligent mankind? Why 
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are we merely helping those nations that 
are forming a buffer state to the Soviet 
Union? Why have we cut off all aid 
from eastern Europe when we learn that 
in order to make the plan itself succeed 
the countries of eastern Europe like 
those of western Europe must have their 
economies rehabilitated? 

I am saying, Mr. President, that had 
we not made the mistake right after the 
end of the war of determining that we 
would not give money to anybody whose 
politics we did not like, we should prob- 
ably be further along today toward world 
recovery and peace than we are. We 
gave Yugoslavia three hundred or four 
hundred million dollars. We cut off 
that aid because we said they were mis- 
using some of our funds. But the first 
thing we knew, we were at dagger’s 
point. Ihave talked in the city of Wash- 
ington to official representatives of the 
so-called satellite countries, and they 
say to me, “Why do you refuse to help 
us? We want your help. Why do you 
not keep pulling us toward you with as- 
sistance, with cooperation, and win us 
back to a cordial cooperation with you?” 
But no; it has become politically im- 
possible to help a country that has the 
taint of communism. Not only that, 
but our leaders are telling us we can no 
longer hope to crush communism with 
money; that we have got to do it 
with arms. And we are getting ready 
to do it in China. We are doing it in 
Greece, and it is threatening to lead us 
to war. I say we have got to disgorge 
our minds of the idea that we cannot 
and must not live in a world that is 
partially infected with communism, but 
we have got, under a sort of wise leader- 
ship, to try to strengthen the economies 
of all the countries in such a way that 
they will be an inhabitable residence for 
the Communist doctrine or a Com- 
munist Party. 

But, Mr. President, let us take China. 
It is as good an illustration of our policy 
as I know. In China a great many peo- 
ple do not see anything but a civil war. 
They do not seem to appreciate that an 
ideological and economic struggle is go- 
ing on in China, that there is a great 
program of land reform in progress. Yet 
are we aiding in forcing the anti-Com- 
munist government to give the people of 
China a land-reform program and to give 
them a democratic character in their 
government? No. There are certain of 
our people who would solve the problem 
just the way certain employers try to 
solve a strike—send the militia out there 
and shoot the strikers down. They are 
going to say, as General MacArthur said, 
as General Wedemeyer said, and as Gen- 
eral Chennault said to the House com- 
mittee, “It is going to take military effort 
to crush these Communists.” If that is 
the answer of the American Government, 
I can tell you, Mr. President, it will not 
succeed. Neither will the Marshall plan 
succeed in that kind of world, without 
war. 

Mr. President, following my remarks, 
I want to put in the Recorp an article 
entitled ‘‘The Sickness of American Cul- 
ture,” by Reinhold Niebuhr, a man who 
is also an anti-Communist liberal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit A.) 
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Mr, PEPPER. Reinhold Niebuhr dis- 
cusses the classical liberalistic philos- 
ophy dominant today in America. He 
goes on to point out that neither is that 
the answer to the problems of the world, 
any more than is communism or nazism; 
that we have got to have the state work- 
ing with the people and leading the peo- 
ple in Order to save many of them. Yet 
a candidate for the Presidency made the 
proposal to the American people a little 
bit ago that we should not even give aid 
to a government in Europe that is so- 
cialistic in character. That would have 
knocked out practically every govern- 
ment in Europe. Why are they social- 
istic? To survive. Let their economy 
become abundant again, and they will 
not have socialization and nationaliza- 
tion and socialism. Yet a man who was 
candidate for President was so short- 
sighted as seriously to propose that we 
ought not to give any aid to a nation that 
has even socialism. 

Mr. President, I have a concrete pro- 
posal that I think will make a beginning. 
First, I said, let us use the United Na- 
tions more. Let us be patient with it 
to the point almost of exhaustion, 
almost of remonstrance, almost of dis- 
taste, and the utmost of provocation. 

Secondly, I say let us do what Mrs. 
Roosevelt said. Let us try to divest our 
minds in the council chamber of our prej- 
udices, and, as General Marshall said, 
coolly and calculatingly, on the basis of 
what is best for our America, again tell 
these people with kindness and firmness, 
“Gentlemen, we are on dangerous ground, 
one with another. A spark might hit 
this inflammable mass of world opinion 
some day and throw out such a confla- 
gration as would engulf us all. Gentle- 
men, is it not time for us to sit down, 
and for you to tell me what I have done 
that you do not like? Let me tell you 
with unmistakable candor what you have 
done that affronts me, and let us see if 
we cannot somehow or other restore the 
unity we once had.” 

But, Mr. President, we cannot well 
send to conferences people who have 
made up their minds on either side be- 
fore they reach the conference. If they 
come back finally and say there is no 
hope, then there is nothing to do except 
what Franklin D. Roosevelt did one day, 
send a message to the Congress and ask 
for billions of dollars more of prepara- 
tion, to throw every item and element 
of American strength into preparation, 
to get ready for war, and tell the world 
it is inevitable unless there is some 
change of opinion on the other side. All 
I ask is that we search our hearts. I ask 
our leaders whether there is not yet some 
hope that they perhaps may find a basis 
of cooperation and accord. 

I have a simple amendment that I 
think would be helpful. I want to read 
it. The bill carries $5,300,000,000 for 16 
nations of western Europe, including 
Germany. Incidentally, a while ago 
when we were talking about how other 
people feel, Mr. President, how do you 
think Russia and Poland, who gave 
20,000,000 dead to defeating Nazi Ger- 
many, feel today to see us pouring hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars into raising 
the diet of the very Nazis who slew their 
loved ones? Yet, Mr. President, I am 
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saying the bill carries a $5,300,000,000 
authorization. 

We have one organization under the 
United Nations that is now functioning. 
It carries on its work without regard to 
politics, without regard to the point of 
view. It is the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, which was set up by a 
resolution of the United Nations Assem- 
bly on December 11, 1946. Its objectives, 
stated in the Assembly’s resolution, are: 

(A) The fund is to be utilized and admin- 
istered for the benefit and rehabilitation of 
children and adolescents of countries which 
were victims of aggression, as well as those 
at present receiving UNRRA assistance for 
child-health purposes generally. 

(B) The fund shall consist of contribu- 
tions made available by governments or ob- 
tained from voluntary sources and indi- 
viduals. 

(C) The fund, in agreement with the gov- 
ernments concerned, shall take all appropri- 
ate measures to insure the proper utilization 
and distribution of supplies. 

(BD) Distribution will be on a basis of need 
without discrimination because of race, creed, 
nationality status, or political belief. 


That organization has existed since 
December 11, 1946. How much has the 
United States contributed to it? Fifteen 
million dollars. We made the condition 
of our contribution that every time we 
put up 57 cents other nations of the world 
all together had to put up 43 cents. Are 
we asking western Europe to do that? 
What does the report say? 

On December 11, 1946, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations passed a 
resolution creating an international chil- 
dren’s emergency fund. 


In this pamphlet we are told that there 
are at least 20,000,000 children in the 
world who need help. What does this 
plan propose to give them? One meal a 


day, costing on the average 6 cents 
apiece, half of which is to be put up by 
the country in which the child resides, 
to be administered under an interna- 
tional organization set up under the 
United Nations. We have contributed 
$15,000.000. 

Mr. President, how much do they say 
they need? The amount is stated in this 
pamphlet as follows: 2 

The children’s fund believes, however, that 
the magnitude of the problem requires that 
provision should be made for a total of 
20,000,000 children. 


Not English children, not French chil- 
dren, not Russian children, not Chinese 
children—just, before God, children who 
are hungry, who are the victims of two 
wars, and will probably be participants 
in a third war if the present trend shall 
continue. I read further: 

On the assumption that the interested gov- 
ernment provide an average of one-half of 
the expense involved—namely, $200,000,000, 
it would be necessary to send into these coun- 
tries another $200,000,000 in the form of food- 
stuffs from the food-surplus countries. 

The provision of clothing and footwear for 
children in countries of more rigorous cli- 
mate, and of cod-liver oil or substitutes, as 
well as medical supplies for child institutions 
and clinics, has close priority to food itself. 


So, Mr. President, I have proposed an 
amendment. 

On page 25, line 16, after the period, 
I propose to insert the following: 


In order to further carry out the objectives 
of this act by encouraging and aiding the 
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program of the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund set up by resolution of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on 
December 11, 1946, there are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated to such International 
Children’s Emergency Fund not to exceed 
$250,000,000. 


That is in addition to the $5,300,000,- 
000 authorized by the bill. It does not 
tamper with the allocation already made 
in the bill, but it does two things, or, I 
should like to say, three things. First, 
instead of giving lip service to a United 
Nations Organization it says, “We will 
give you $250,000,000 without its being 
matched by other countries, but reserv- 
ing the duty of the country in which the 
child is aided to put up half of the cost, 
and we will help you.” 

The United Nations is a going organi- 
zation and is today struggling. along with 
a total of $40,000,000. It received $11,- 
000,000 from UNRRA. It has had $12,- 
000,000 from all other nations of the 
world. It received $15,000,000 from this 
country. Thatisallithas. It is asking 
funds through private contributions, for 
what? To give one meal a day, a liitle 
medical care, occasionally some clothing 
and a few shoes to the needy children of 
the world. Thatis whatitisdoing. ‘Ve 
talk about good will. Will not the chil- 
dren find out that the aid comes from 
the children of the United States? 

Yesterday afternoon I talked on the 
telephone to Miss Katherine Lenroot, the 
head of the Children’s Bureau in the 
Federal Security Agency. She caid the 
plan is getting along wel and that the 
people who are receiving the benefits are 
cooperating. Five of the cooperating 
countries are in the so-called Russian 
Satellite sphere. The Soviet Union it- 
self is not cooperating, but five of the 
Satellite countries are participating. I 
would not bar any nation in the world. 
They are expanding the program to 12 
countries and have added China. But 
the total fund they have is $40,000,000, 
and our contribution directly is $15,000,- 
000, so far. 

If we want to carry out the objectives 
of the bill and build a better world and 
have peace, where could we make a bet- 
ter investment than in the children of 
every nation in the world, making no dis- 
tinction as to whether they are black, 
yellow, white, or brown, but just God’s 
children? 

If the Senate of the United States shall 
pass this bill giving $5,300,009,000 to 
western Europe, and tell the world at 
the same time, “We gave $250,000,000 for 
the next year to the United Nations 
Children’s Fund upon condition that 
every country where the benefit shall be 
conferred shall put up half the cost,” 
that would do more to impress the world 
that we mean what we say about good 
will than would the $5,300,000,000 which 
we are to give to the countries of western 
Europe. 

So I say, Mr. President, let us rob 
the Russians of the propaganda that we 
will not help anyone who is not politically 
important to us, that we will not. help 
anyone who does not vote our way, who 
does not have our views. Let us tell 
the world that at least when it comes 
to the care of children who are not re- 
sponsible for this morass, America is 
still the America that they see from be- 
hind the Statue of Liberty, the America 
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which is holding a beacon light for those 
who suffer in every part of the world. 
If we do this we shall show our good 
faith, support the United Nations Or- 
ganization, and make a real beginning 
toward the attainment of peace. I can- 
not think it is without some Christian 
significance, because from the Scriptures 
Christ speaks to us across two milleni- 
ums: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these, ye have done it also 
unto Me.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire his amendment to have 
consideration at this time? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes, Mr. President; I 
do. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the amendment. 

The Cnrer CLERK. On page 25, line 16, 
after the period, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

In order to further carry out the objectives 
of this act by encouraging and aiding the 
program of the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund set up by resolution of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on 
December 11, 1946, there are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated to such International 
Children’s Emergency Fund not to exceed 
$250,000,000. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
desire to take only a maximum of 2 min. 
utes. The children’s fund is entitled to 
the complete and utterly eloquent eulogy 
from the able Senator from Florida to 
which the Senate has listened. 

The children’s fund is a United Na- 
tions fund. The Government of the 
United States and the people of the 
United States are paying between 40 and 
70 percent of all the expenses of the 
operations of the United Nations, de- 
pending upon the particular mechanism 
which may be involved. 

It is a very unfortunate precedent, 
not only for us, but for the ultimate 
stability of the United Nations, if we are 
ever to start the habit and practice and 
precedent of making extracurricular— 
if that is a correct term—appropriations 
for any of these United Nations organi- 
zations. I think it would be a most un- 
fortunate precedent. 

In the present instance I desire to yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey, who is 
even more intimately related to this par- 
ticular project, because he too has given 
it the same kind of splendid loyalty as 
has the Senator from Florida, and I 
think he has a direct word to give to the 
Senate respecting the viewpoint of those 
who are actually operating the fund. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Florida is correct in stating that 
on December 11, 1946, the United Nations 
set up the so-called International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. 

I yield to no one in my enthusiasm for 
the children’s fund. After World War I, 
I was closely associated with Mr. Herbert 
Hoover in the relief for the children of 
Europe. The present fund was actually 
suggested by members of the old organi- 
zation for relief, and immediately after 
the fund was set up, Mr. Maurice Pate, 
who has had experience for years in di- 
recting relief operations, was asked to 
head the fund. I have been closely as- 
sociated with him ever since it was set 
up, and I have done all I could to co- 
operate. 
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Immediately after the suggestion was 
made a day or two ago that the Senator 
from Florida intended to offer the 
amendment he has presented, naturally 
I was deeply interested, but I wanted to 
be sure that there was no complication 
with the present organization of the 
fund and what the fund was doing. I 
wanted to be sure that if an amendment 
like this were offered, it would be rele- 
vant to the bill before the Senate. 

After getting the best advice I could 
from the officers of the fund, from the 
members of the State Department who 
have had all these relief measures in 
hand, and the members of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations who have been 
studying the pending measure, Senate 
bill 2202, it was our considered judgment 
that an amendment of this kind was not 
appropriate as an amendment to the 
Pending bill. 

As I reported only yesterday to the 
Senate, after conferring with the officers 
of the fund, I was advised that the House 
is presently considering a new amend- 
ment, which will extend the provisions 
of the existing law covering the United 
Nations fund until the end of fiscal year 
1949. I emphasize that this children’s 
fund is a United Nation’s undertaking. 
The amendment provides for a new 
matching formula, which ultimately pro- 
vides for a total of $200,000,000 to take 
care of the program from the beginning 
of its operations through fiscal year 1949. 

The whole activity has been organized, 
and the countries are prepared to pro- 
ceed. It is true that up to date it has 
gone slowly. We have contributed only 
$15,000,000, and our whole program calls 
for a total of $100,000,000, I think the 
amount is, through the next fiscal year, 
and also a corresponding dollar-by-dol- 
lar matching by the other nations which 
are in the fund, and which are as eager 
as we are to see it carried out—making 
the total of $200,000,000 referred to 
above. 

With the facts before me, I called up 
the President of the fund today, who is 
at Lake Success, and he was discussing 
this matter only yesterday with his col- 
leagues there. I can report officially 
that he asked me to request that this 
amendment be withdrawn, because the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund officials prefer the 
other method of financing it. 

I called this matter to the attention of 
the Senator from Florida, and requested 
that he withdraw the amendment, be- 
cause I was urged by the officials of the 
fund today not to have the amendment 
attached to the pending bill. They fear 
it would upset the plans they have for 
the orderly organization for the program 
they have developed with the State De- 
partment, and the program they have de- 
veloped with the cooperating nations. 
Therefore it is my request of the Senator 
that he withdraw his amendment, to the 
end that we can cooperate with this very 
worthy group which has been working on 
this matter since the Ist of January 
1947, 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator tell the Senate the alternative 
plan for getting the funds that is under 
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cvnsideration, how much more is ex- 
pected from this alternative proposal? 

Mr. SMITH. I will read the Senator 
what I read into the Recorp yesterday, 
the official statement prepared by the 
committee. I read from the Recorp of 
yesterday: 

It is my understanding that the House is 
presently considering a new amendment 
which will extend the provisions of this law 
until the end of the fiscal year, June 1949. 


I have been in conference with Repre- 
sentative HERTER, of the House, who has 
charge of the matter in the House, and 
he is as deeply interested in this subject 
as is the Senator from Florida or myself. 
I read further: 

This amendment will provide for a new 
matching formula by which not more than 
50 percent of the total resources available 
for all programs under the supervision of the 
fund will be contributed by the United States. 
For every United States dollar made available 
to the cund, cther governments must have 
contributed the equivalent of 40 cents for 
use in programs outside their borders and 
the equivalent of 60 cents for use inside 
their borders, in addition to the existing 
ration. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I did not 
understand how much money was in 
process of consideration by the Congress 
for this fund. 

Mr. SMITH. There will be a total, 
from the beginning—— 

Mr. PEPPER. Iam not talking about 
from the beginning. We have given 
$15,000,000, and we all know that. How 
much more of an appropriation is under 
consideration at the present time by the 
Congress? 

Mr. SMITH. We will need an addi- 
tional $60,000,000 through the fiscal year 
1949, plus the balance of payments we 
owe under our present commitment, a to- 
tal of $100,000,000. 

Mr. PEPPER. It is over 15 months 
that is contemplated, and how much 
must be matched by other countries un- 
der that proposal? ; 

Mr. SMITH. The same amount, to 
make a total of $200,000,000. 

Mr. PEPPER. Fifty percent has to be 
put up by other countries? 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. The country in which 
the aid is given has to put up some more? 

Mr. SMITH. Not in addition. It is 
a matching program, total matching, a 
dollar for each dollar we put up. 

Mr. PEPPER. If the Senator will al- 
low me, in the first place, I had some con- 
tacts also before I offered the amend- 
ment, and the reason why these gentle- 
men do not want the Senate to vote on 
this amendment today is because, with 
prescience, perhaps, they contemplated 
that the Senate would kill it, and do not 
want it to get that unfavorable vote in 
the Senate. They know we are not going 
to give the children that money. That 
is what they know. They know they have 
to beg and plead to get a miserly little 
addition to the amount we have already 
given them. They know the Senate has 
in the past been more interested in help- 
ing the big plans, where there was some- 
thing else involved than just appropri- 
ating money for helping starving and dy- 
ing children. That is what they know. 
They do not want the Senate to vote to- 
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day, because they anticipate that they 
will get an unfavorable vote. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PEPPER. If the Senator will allow 
me to say one more thing, I have a book 
in my hand—— 

Mr. SMITH. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has the floor. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator is reflecting 
on those who are at the head of this fund. 
I have talked to the president of the fund, 
and the executive secretary, and I asked 
them—— 

Mr. PEPPER. Did the Senator ask 
them whether they would like to have the 
$250,000,000 if we should vote it? 

Mr. SMITH. They might like to have 
$400,000,000. 

Mr. PEPPER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMITH. Let me say further that 
the program definitely is being worked 
out by the United Nations through the 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, and I am advised that if action 
like this is taken by us today it will break 
down all their plans for international 
cooperation, which is a vitally important 
matter if the plan is to be carried out 
successfully. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; it will break down 
cooperation so long as we require the 
other countries to put up half of the 
money, or, as we have been doing in the 
past, substantially half of it. But my 
amendment will not interfere with in- 
ternational cooperation. By it we will 
say we are going to add $250,000,000 to 
the fund, and whatever can be raised 
from other nations will be added. It 
still means that it will be necessary 
to obtain the cooperation of the coun- 
try in which the money is to be spent. 

Let me read something at this point, 
Mr. President, from the United Nations 
Weekly Bulletin of December 2, 1947. 
ASSEMBLY COMMENDS CHILDREN’S FUND— 

STRESSES IMMEDIATE NEED FOR FURTHER 

SUPPORT 

An urgent appeal for all member states to 
organize financial support for the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund was made by Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, pres- 
ident of the Assembly, at the plenary meet- 
ing on November 20. 

Dr. Aranha recalled that the Children’s 
fund was created barely a year ago—on 
December 11, 1946. Today it was a reality. 
He deeply regretted, however, that so far the 
help given to the fund had been pitifully 
small. 


Perhaps he had in mind our $15,000,- 
000, which we have considered from De- 
cember 11, 1946, up until this good day 
in March 1948. 

I read further from the same article: 

Dr. Malik, of Lebanon, pointed out that 
the great political problems before the As- 
sembly had captivated public interest, but 
the same could not be said of the more con- 
structive deliberations on economic and so- 
cial problems. He thought the Children’s 
Fund deserved the fullest publicity. 

Dr. P. C. Chang said that of the 13 coun- 
tries receiving aid from the Fund, China was 
still the only one outside Europe. 


The article says that representatives 
from New Zealand, Czechoslovakia, and 
other countries pleaded that help be 
given by the nations to the children’s 
fund. 
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Mr. President, I say that if we give the 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund the money I propose to give them, 
without the requirement of matching, it 
will not interfere with international co- 
operation. It will support the program 
of the Children’s Fund and the UN. I 
say, furthermore, it will add some spirit- 
ual quality, some touch of unselfishness 
amid all the selfishness in connection 
with the $5,300,000,000 proposed to be 
expended, that in my humble opinion 
could not be equaled. 

ExHrz!T A 
THE SICKNESS OF AMERICAN CULTURE 
(By Reinhold Niebuhr) 


Most of the ills of western culture are due 
to the inability of man to master either the 
social and political complexities or the spir- 
itual perplexities which have been intro- 
duced into life by the phenomenal expansion 
of technics in modern civilization. The spe- 
cific ills of American culture, insofar as they 
can be distinguished from the general sick- 
ness of the Western World, must be ascribed 
to the wider scope of technics here, their 
greater obvious success, and the correspond- 
ingly more dangerous illusions and confu- 
sions created by man’s increasing mastery 
over nature. Every thoughtful foreign ob- 
server notes a curious combination of pride 
and insecurity in our national character. 
The pride is quite obviously derived from our 
superior technical achievements. Our phe- 
nomenal power of production, added to the 
wealth of our natural resources, has made us 
economically supreme at the precise moment 
in history when economic supremacy can be 
easily translated into military and political 
supremacy. Our inner insecurity has less 
obvious sources. Could it be that we are 
darkly conscious that the mastery of nature 
and the accumulation of power solves no ulti- 
mate problem of human existence? That it 
teaches us how to live neither with ourselves 
nor with our fellow men? That it may, on 
the contrary, increase the sharpness of these 
problems without offering any additional in- 
sight for their solution? Does our insecurity 
combine the awkwardness of an adolescent 
with a mature apprehension of how difficult 
it is to bring our new powers into any kind 
of order or to find life meaningful amid these 
complexities? 

For the sake of clarity it may be well to 
draw a distinction between the level of our 
culture which is concerned with the immedi- 
ate problems of human community in a tech- 
nical age—the moral and political level—and 
that concerned with the ultimate meaning of 
our existence—art, philosophy, and religion. 

On the first level European civilization has 
been involved in a war between two political 
and moral creeds, one upheld chiefly by the 
bourgeoisie, the other by the industrial work- 
ers. The two creeds are almost equally er- 
roneous, and the internecine strife between 
factions which have countered half-truth 
with half-truth has created, or at least ag- 
gravated, the chaos of international relations. 
The creed of the middle class today is the 
creed of classical liberalism. According to 
that creed it is not necessary to be concerned 
too much about the problems of justice and 
brotherhood in an age of technics. All these 
new powers of man are believed to be gov- 
erned by a mysterious natural harmony. In 
the history of mankind this harmony sup- 
posedly operates through the automatic proc- 
esses of a free market and a generally uncon- 
trolled expression of competitive economic 
interests—uncontrolled, they are supposed to 
check one another. 

There is a curious irony in the fact that this 
theory, which wrongly equates history with 
nature and assumes that human powers and 
impulses are subject to the same limits which 
operate in nature, should have been pro- 
pounded at the precise moment in history 
when a technical civilization would prove how 
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unbounded human power may become, even 
as all history has proved how unbounded 
human ambitions may be. Adam Smith, 
father of the classical liberal theory, was a 
contemporary of James Watt, the inventor 
of the steam engine, at the University of 
Glasgow. That fact points up the trony 
nicely, for the steam engine typifies the whole 
industrial development which made nonsense 
of Adam Smith’s theory. A technical civili- 
zation accentuated rather than mitigated the 
disproportions of economic power which 
existed in an undynamic agrarian society, 
Thus a bourgeois world, dreaming of achiev- 
ing liberty, equality, and fraternity, de- 
veloped such monstrous disproportions of 
social and economic power as to threaten not 
only the security of those who lacked power 
but the stability of society itself. The creed 
of classical liberalism created complacency 
at the precise moment when western man 
should have been morally and politically 
alert. The drives of human society require 
management just as much as the impulses 
of the individual. Without such manage- 
ment they lead to anarchy or tyranny or both. 

The theory of course contained some truth. 
The various processes of a technical society 
are too intricate to be placed under the 
control of either the simple moral maxims 
or the simple political controls which sufficed 
medieval culture in dealing with an agrarian 
economy. But there was more error than 
truth in the theory. And it was the error 
rather than the truth which prompted the 
plutocratic oligarchy in western society to 
espouse it and use it as an instrument for 
making its inordinate power acceptable. It 
was the truth in it, however, which made 
this pretension plausible to the millions who 
had no power to set against power and could 
therefore not achieve the promised harmony 
of interests. 

Sooner or later the error was bound to be 
exposed. But Marxism, which exposed it, 
wrapped the new truth in an equally grievous 
error. History is not a realm of harmony but 
of class conflict, said Marx—which was true, 
though the conflicts in human society are 
not as purely economic as he supposed and 
the class structure is more intricate than the 
two opposing classes he envisaged. Modern 
technical society, said Marx, would move 
toward catastrophe rather than toward 
greater harmony—which was true. From this 
conflict the proletarian class, he said, was 
fated by history to emerge victorious—which 
was false. But this miscalculation was minor 
compared with his basic error. Marxism be- 
lieved that the institution of property had 
thrown the apple of discord into the world 
and that the abolition of property would 
usher in an idyllic society of brotherly love, 
in which each would give according to his 
ability and take according to his need. Ifa 
period of dictatorship intervened no one 
would have to worry, since the whole state 
apparatus would wither away with the vic- 
tory of its cause and the universal abolition 
of property. 

Property, however, is not the cause but the 
instrument of human egotism. It may, in 
moderate forms, be a weapon of defense 
against the aggression of others; in inordi- 
nate forms it is the engine of injustice. In 
any case, the abolition of property is not 
tantamount to the abolition of economic 
power. The power is there, and if it is 
wielded by an oligarchy in the state, that 
oligarchy acquires political power also. The 
tyranny which has in fact emerged from 
Marxist theory was implicit in these two 
Marxist errors—the error of assuming an eco- 
nomic institution to be the sole cause of 
strife among men, and the error of assuming 
that its abolition would either destroy or 
equate all forms of economic power. 

As political theories, Marxism and classical 
liberalism are antithetical. As moral and re- 
ligious theories—and they are moral and re- 
ligious theories—they are very much alike. 
Both are evasions of the deeper problems 
which all men face in seeking a tolerable 
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harmony with their fellow men. Both ob- 
scure the fact that the root of man’s lust for 
power and of his cruel and self-righteous 
judgments on his fellows is in himself and 
not in some social or economic institution. 
If man understands that fact, he can use and 
refashion political and economic institutions 
to harness, deflect, or suppress human ego- 
tism. If he does not understand it, civil 
wars arise between those who regard some 
institution, such as property, as the root of 
all social virtue and those who regard it as 
the root of all social injustice. 

Britain and continental Europe are trying 
to achieve economic security and political 
stability in terms of pragmatic democratic 
and Socialist politics which avoid the errors 
of these liberal and Marxist dogmatisms. 
This is particularly true of Britain; on the 
Continent the ideological civil war of the 
past century makes the process more difficult. 
But Britain and the Continent lack the polit- 
ical and economic power to do as they like. 
Their political life is harassed by two great 
giants who incarnate these discredited 
theories. 

Since we are dealing with the sickness of 
American and not of Russian culture, we may 
dismiss at this moment the pathetic mixture 
of moral cynicism and utopian illusion which 
characterizes Russian culture. What is 
noteworthy in the American attitude toward 
the moral and political problems of a tech- 
nical society is that our business oligarchy, 
though power in industry is more centralized 
here than in any other western nation, wor- 
ships, or pretends to worship, the tenets of 
classical liberalism. We express our faith in 
democracy in such excessively libertarian 
terms as to make it irrelevant to the rest of 
the Western World. For this world, trying 
desperately to restore its broken communi- 
ties, is unable to believe that harmony and 
justice are the inevitable byproducts of free- 
dom and the automatic balances of a free- 
market economy. I doubt that any modern 
nation could produce hymns to freedom so 
shamelessly loaded with ideological taint as 
those with which the National Association of 
Manufacturers promises abundance and hap- 
piness to all if only we will let everyone do 
what he wants in regard to the control and 
use of his property. A 

While our business oligarchy publicly pro- 
claims its optimism it privately hedges 
against a possible inflation. This public 
optimism joined to private pessimism is one, 
perhaps superficial, aspect of the dangerous 
conflict in our soul. We do not believe in 
ourselves and in our institutions as firmly 
as we profess. If we did, our conflict with 
Russia would not produce so much hysteria. 

Unfortunately, the critics of the pretensions 
and illusions of the capitalist economy have 
had difficulty in expressing their dissent with- 
out embracing the illusions of the opposite 
creed. While there is not much Marxism 
among the workers of America there is a 
great deal among the intellectual critics of 
capitalist culture. There is also much con- 
fusion, generated by the debate between dis- 
illusioned Marxists and those who hold 
desperately to their dogma, no matter how 
implausible it becomes in the light of Rus- 
sian policy. For this reason it has been diffi- 
cult to lay the basis of a robust, pragmatic 
opposition to the older liberalism. Thus the 
Nation is drifting toward social disaster with- 
out a considered alternative to present 
policies. 

In the field of pure culture the distinctive 
features of the American scene are also de- 
termined by the greater impact of technics 
upon our world. While the introduction of 
technics into the realm of art necessarily 
creates the problem of the vulgarization of 
art, the problem is sharper here than else- 
where. Hollywood has become a symbol to 
the whole world of the danger of reducing 
the content of works of art transmitted by 
mass media to some lowest common de- 
nominator. The contempt which both 
Europe and Asia express for the American 
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movies’ slickness and vulgarity, its empty 
sentimentality, and banal identification of 
luxury with success, is to be sure not alto- 
gether genuine. We did not invent the prob- 
lem of a creative use of leisure in a tech- 
nical society, and if we are the purveyors 
we are not the only consumers of the pabu- 
lum by which this leisure is beguiled. 
Europe’s contempt for the art standards of 
our moving pictures is laced with envy. 
Many a critic is not quite sure whether he 
despises American movies for their stand- 
ards or because they are unavailable to an 
impoverished world. Yet we can hardly 
deny that the vulgarization of art by mass 
media has gone farther among us than in 
Europe. Only our journalism, at least in its 
best exemplars, rates higher than that of 
Europe. . 

But such vulgarization of art is a com- 
paratively minor aberration in our culture. 
More serious is the deleterious effect of a 
technical rationalism upon all the deeper is- 
sues of life. It is still the fond illusion of 
most of our social scientists that historical 
and human phenomena can be reduced to 
dimensions which will allow just such con- 
fident generalizations as are the very stuff 
of the natural sciences. Fortunately, our 
novelists and other artists do not take this 
idea too seriously. Otherwise they would 
not be able to create at all. But the effort to 
comprehend the human world in its individ- 
ual and collective richness and variety from 
the standpoint of a rationalism nurtured in 
man’s approach to nature has had an in- 
jurious effect upon our whole culture. It is 
difficult to present the ambiguity of human 
motives from the standpoint of such presup- 
positions. It is even more difficult to give an 
account of the tragic conflict of loyalties and 
values in which human beings are constantly 
involved, a conflict which no amount of ra- 
tional analysis or prudential action can 
resolve. 

Many good novels are written on limited 
themes, but few of them rise to the level of 
presenting life in all of its beauty and terror 
and in the curious mingling of the two. A 
culture which has officially disavowed the 
tragic sense of life does not find it easy to 
deal with life’s deeper perplexities without 
despair or with its nobilities without senti- 
mentality. If the artist has a sense of pity 
for mankind he is inclined to make his char- 
acters too obviously pathetic, as Steinbeck 
does. If he wants to arouse admiration for 
man’s more generous qualities he too often 
gives us sentimental fools from never-never 
land, as Saroyan does. If heroism in defiance 
of malignant circumstance is portrayed, it 
becomes equated with toughness, as in Hem- 
ingway—Hemingway knows how to challenge 
the official optimism of our culture but only 
by standing on the edge of the despair ex- 
pressed by one of his heroines in the words: 
“Life is just a dirty trick.” While many 
novels seem to present life in too simple 
terms, someone always manages to write one 
in which psychiatry is explicitly introduced, 
as if a rational analysis of the labyrinth of 
subrational human motives could substitute 
for an artistic projection of the complexity 
and unity of human personality. 

It is just as difficult to deal with human 
enterprise in its wider aspects as with indi- 
vidual personality if one must start from the 
presuppositions of the eighteenth-century 
culture which still flourishes in America. No 
great novel with the recent war as its theme 
has been written or is likely to be written. 
The theme of Tolstoy’s War and Peace was 
the paradoxical relation between human de- 
cisions and historical destiny—the desires 
and decisions of men, with their narrow ob- 
jectives, were seen to be overruled by the 
wider purposes of history. Modern man’s 
sense of historical destiny is usually com- 
prehended in the idea of progress. But the 
catastrophes of our era do not fit into that 
pattern. The modern Russian novelist can 
present the war simply as a heroic defense 
of Communist civilization against “Fascist 
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vipers,” and the western novelist can present 
it as a war for the defense of democracy. But 
these portrayals are too simple to do justice 
to the depth of our tragedy or to the complex 
historical patterns of our chaos, 

On the whole, modern man is too strong a 
voluntarist to be concerned with historical 
destiny. Our culture will therefore produce 
many more schemes for world government 
than works of art in which the dilemma of 
modern man is adequately presented. For 
these schemes for world government are the 
final efforts of rational men to bring the 
intractable forces of history under the do- 
minion of human reason by creating a con- 
stitutional logic plausible enough to over- 
come the sense of insecurity and the lust for 
power of great nations. The fact that such 
schemes end by dividing the world more ab- 
solutely than it is now divided, all in the 
name of a global ideal, illustrates our real 
situation, particularly man’s ambiguous re- 
lation to historical destiny. Only a great 
artist could describe this combination of 
freedom over and subjection to historical 
forces. The confident credos by which mod- 
ern men have lived will have to disintegrate 
still further before we shall be able to survey 
our situation in its true grandeur and tragedy. 

If our men of affairs betray a curious 
schizophrenia between their public optimism 
and their private apprehensions about the 
future of our economic and political institu- 
tions, the contradiction on the higher levels 
of our culture are even more serious. Amer- 
ica is supposedly a young and optimistic 
nation, fortunately free of the canker of 
disillusionment and world-weariness which 
allegedly infects a decadent European cul- 
ture. Actually Europe, with all the poverty 
and confusion of its external life, is closer 
to achieving a working faith which compre- 
hends the meaning of life, despite its trage- 
dies, than we are. Under our youthful buoy- 
ancy, made possible by the too simple mean- 
ing given to life, there is a sense of complete 
meaninglessness. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. Pepper’s amendment is as follows: 

On page 25, on line 16, after the period in- 
sert the following: “In order further to carry 
out the objectives of this act by encouraging 
and aiding the program of the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund set up by resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on December 11, 1946, there are here- 
by authorized to be appropriated to such 
International Children’s Emergency Fund not 
to exceed $250,000,000.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. BusH- 
FIELD] is necessarily absent. If present 
and voting, the Senator from South Da- 
kota would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] is unavoidably detained and 
is paired with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], who is detained 
on official business. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Wyoming would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from New 
Hampshire would vote “yea.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], 
who is necessarily absent, would vote 
“nay” on this amendment if present. 


The 
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The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
INGS] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 8, 
nays 78, as follows: 

YEAS—8 


Capehart Kilgore 
Chavez Langer 
Johnston, S.C. O’Mahoney 


NAYS—78 


Pepper 
Taylor 


Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker Hoey 
Bridges Holland Reed 

Brooks Ives Revercomb 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Va. 
Butler Kem Russell 

Byrd Knowland Saltonstall 
Cain Lodge Smith 

Capper Lucas Sparkman 
Connally McCarran Stewart 
Cooper McCarthy Taft 

Cordon McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Downey McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Dworshak McGrath Thye 

Eastland McKellar Umstead 
Ecton McMahon Vandenberg 
Ellender Magnuson Watkins 
Ferguson Malone Wherry 
Flanders Martin Wiley 
Fulbright Maybank Williams 
George Millikin Wilson 

Green Moore Young 


NOT VOTING—10 


Robertson, Wyo. Wagner 
Stennis White 


Gurney 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Morse 
Murray 
Myers 
O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
Overton 


Bushfield 
Donnell 
Hatch Tobey 

Jenner Tydings 

So Mr. PEPPER’s amendment was re- 
jected. ; 

Mr. BALL obtained the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. If I may have unanimous 
consent that I shall not lose the floor, 
I yield to the Senator from Virginia for 
a brief statement. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, military 
might is the only language Russia un- 
derstands, and as the crisis deepens our 
safety lies only in an impregnable na- 
tional defense. 

I feel that the most sacred responsi- 
bility that I have as a Senator is to do 
all in my power to keep the United States 
militarily strong and financially solvent. 
Once our home strength is undermined 
by undertaking to carry a large part of 
the world on our shoulders, we shall be- 
come an easy victim to Russia; but 
America strong and vigorous will never 
be conquered. If the fiscal stability of 
America weakens, the whole civilized 
world will fall. 

Since the end of the war, exclusive of 
the costs of the military, we have given 
$18,000,000,000 to the nations of Europe, 
yet conditions grow steadily worse. If 
one-half of this sum had been invested in 
great airplanes and atomic bombs, our 
security would be much stronger than 
it is today. The European recovery pro- 
gram proposes to guarantee the pros- 
perity of the 16 European nations for an 
indefinite period by donating to them 
each year their trade deficits, that is to 
say, the difference between exports and 
imports. 

This will be only the beginning, as re- 
quests already are being made that we 
give military aid also to the 16 nations 
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by equipping the armies of those coun- 

tries and furnishing implements of war. 

This will add many additional billions 

to the cost. 

It is further proposed to start gifts to 
China and Korea, opening up a great new 
area for foreign spending. Alli of these 
expenditures once started will continue 
for many years; as it will be argued that 
if the donations are withdrawn those 
nations will be angered and may be in- 
fluenced toward communism.- Stalin 
does not fear American dollars to fight 
communism, but he does fear American 
dollars going into the most modern mil- 
itary preparedness. I do not believe our 
economic system can stand the drain of 
these enormous foreign gifts in a long- 
range program, and at the same time 
permit us to maintain an invincible na- 
tional defense, wherein lies our only real 
security. 

Preparedness must be our first and 
immediate objective. 

I shall cast my vote against the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks a fur- 
ther statement giving my reasons in 
greater detail for voting against the 
pending bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR Harry FP. Byrp (DEMO- 
CRAT, OF VIRGINIA) IN THE SENATE ON THE 
SUBJECT OF THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY Pro- 
GRAM 


On November 5, 1947, speaking at Winston- 


Salem, N. C., before the house of bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, the former 
Secretary of State, Hon. James F. Byrnes, 
made the following statement: 

“America must be strong if Americans are 
to remain free. If a choice ever has to be 
made between providing long-term economic 
aid to Europe and providing funds for the na- 
tional defense, there must be no question 
that our duty is to provide for our armed 
services. Freedom-loving people throughout 
the world are just as much interested as are 
the American people in our maintaining our 
military strength.” 

This quotation from the speech by former 
Secretary Byrnes presents to me the premise 
upon which I make my decision with respect 
to my vote on the European recovery pro- 
gram. 

Let me say that in my 15 years in the Senate 
I have never given more thorough consider- 
ation or greater study to any legislation than 
I have to the pending European recovery pro- 
posal. In arriving at my conclusion, I have 
taken into consideration information coming 
to me as a member of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, the Finance Committee, and 
as chairman of the Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Nonessential Federal Expenditures. 

It is Russia we fear, and the only thing 
Russia fears is military might. So long as 
this crisis exists, the most sacred responsi- 
bility of every representative of the people 
in the Halls of the National Congress is to 
keep America militarily strong, which means 
military superiority for the preservation of 
peace, and at the same time keep our Gov- 
ernment sound and solvent. Neither our own 
people nor those who seek our aid should 
ever forget that the might of America lies in 
this strength at home—our fiscal solvency, 
our productive capacity, under the free-enter- 
prise system, and our ability to finance our 
obligations without crushing taxation. Our 
financial stability is far more urgent for free- 
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dom in the world than any program of inter- 
national subsidies which would severely 
strain our economy. Financial instability in 
the United States would serve the enemies of 
democracy far more than any weapon that 
could be devised. By the same token, our 
financial soundness is the only hope for those 
who seek our help. Without it there would 
be no bulwark against communism, and free- 
dom could net survive here or elsewhere. 
If the fiscal stability of America weakens, the 
whole civilized world will fall. 

It is well for us to recognize that as rich 
as America may be, there is a limit beyond 
which we cannot go in public spending and 
still maintain our system of free, private 
enterprise. The vital spark that makes Amer- 
ica great, that has enabled her to meet every 
crisis in her history, has been this system 
and the individual initiative of the average 
citizen to go forward to a greater destiny. 

In World War II, America set for the world 
an example of military production never be- 
fore equaled anywhere. This would not have 
been possible under a planned economy and 
dictatorship. 

I wish to say that my position with respect 
to this legislation is not prompted by any 
spirit of isolationism, as my record proves. 
I voted for all measures to prepare this 
country for World War Ii. In fact, I was 
an early and vigorous advocate of military 
preparedness. I supported lend-lease and 
all the other measures to win the war, and 
since, I have voted consistently to send 
food, clothing, and other necessities to the 
distressed peoples of Europe and all over the 
world. I am not an appeaser of Russia and, 
long ago, advocated stronger measures than 
have been adopted. I was one of four Sen- 
ators who journeyed to San Francisco and 

before the American delegation to 
the United Nations Conference to oppose the 
granting to Russia of the veto power, the 
willful use of which has stymied the United 
Nations and virtually destroyed it as an ef- 
fective instrument for world peace. This 
could be regarded as the first Russian ap- 
peasement. 

On April 1, 1947, in the Senate, I pro- 
posed a show-down with Russia and her 
communistic satellites within the United Na- 
tions organization and urged that we face 
the issue then without equivocation. I say 
this because, throughout the history of this 
Russian question, those who vote to maintain 
the strength of America at home are often 
accused of being un-American. 

I am convinced that to undertake the long- 
term commitment to restore prosperity to 
western Europe—at any price—and to main- 
tain numerous other foreign-aid programs 
all over the globe, and back them up with 
the greatest peacetime military establish- 
ment in our history, would require a re- 
turn to a wartime economy in peace. Our 
democratic system, based on free enterprise, 
cannot survive under continuing wartime 
controls in time of peace. 

i am convinced that we are rapidly ap- 
proaching a $50,000,000,000 annual Federal 
peacetime budget which, plus State and local 
disbursements of $13,000,000,000 will rest 
upon a Federal indebtedness of $2655,000,- 
000,000, plus the debts of the States, coun- 
ties, and cities of approximately $17,000,- 
000,000, and this will, in time, so impair 
the solvency of our Government as to make 
impossible the preservation of our free- 
doms. Nothing would give greater encour- 
agement to Russian aggression than for us to 
permit ourselves to get into such a situation. 

My conclusions that we are approaching a 
level of Federal expenditures of not iess, 
and perhaps more, than a $50,000,000,000 
annual peacetime budget in the fiscal year 
1950, the year beginning July 1, 1949, or the 
following year at the latest, are based upon 
these definite conditions: 

I start with the $40,000,000,000 budget 
recommended by the President in January. 
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To this must be added the supplemental ap- 
propriations since requested by the President 
for aid to China and increased aid to Greece, 
increased benefits to the veterans, already 
passed by Congress since January, and in- 
creased civil-service retirement benefits, 
which also have been enacted. 

In the President’s budget there is carried 
$4,000, 000,000 for the Europear recovery pro- 
gram in addition to all other Federal-aid pro- 
grams, as compared with $5,300,000,000 an- 
nually which is specified in the pending leg- 
islation for the European recovery program. 
Therefore this will add $1,300,000,000 to the 
present budget level of future spending for 
the European recovery program. 

If universal military training is approved, 
as urged by the President and our military 
leaders, the cost within 2 years will be 
$2,000,000,000 annually, with another 
$2,000,000,000 annually for the civilian com- 
ponent activities contemplated in the Na- 
tional Guard. The one is essential to the 
other under the program which as a whole 
will cost $4,000,000,000 annually. 

Investigation of military appropriation re- 
quests reveals that they were scaled down for 
the present budget by approximately 
$4,000,000,000. It is my considered Judgment 
that at least a large part of these requested 
appropriations will be restored, because the 
requests were in such items as new aircrafi, 
ordnance, etc., which will be regarded as es- 
sential if this present crisis continues. There 


- is a strong feeling in Congress that the Air 


Force is our first iine of offense and defense. 

Also other bills are now pending to in- 
crease the salaries of Federal employees. If 
they are passed, this would mean an addi- 
tional annual cost of between $1,000,000,000 
and $1,500,000,000. 

These figures do not contempiate new mili- 
tary aid to those countries, which, under the 
European recovery program, will receive eco- 
nomic aid. 

In recent days there has been more than 
one suggestion that, hand in hand with eco- 
nomic aid to Europe, must go military aid. 
This opens up a vast new field, and if under- 
taken, will exceed the cost of the proposed 
economic aid. This possibility was given offi- 
cial recognition recently in a statement by a 
high official of the State Department. 

General de Gaulle, speaking in Paris on 
March 7, sounded this call for military aid, 
and it is likely that practically every nation 
will join in this demand. General de Gaulle 
said at a political rally in Paris that he sa- 
luted American initiative, which had led to 
the European recovery program for economic 
reconstruction. “But it is clear,” he said, 
“that this support will have to be extended 
at the same time to embrace military meas- 
ures and in a manner as precise and explicit 
as the Marshall plan is concerning credits and 
imports. It goes without saying that the first 
condition for this would be a true national 
defense of our own.” 

I make no estimate either as to the addi- 
tional aid contemplated to South American 
countries, although the suggeStion has been 
made in official quarters that such additional 
aid is probable. 


The beginning of economic and military 
aid to China opens up a vast area for new 
spending and, of course, this would have to 
include Korea as well. The appropriation 
now proposed is little more than §1 for every 
Chinaman. It certainly follows that this 
gift is merely a first payment on a costly 
long-range program. 

It is upon these foreseeable possibilities 
that I base my opinion that America is 
rapidly heading toward a Federal budget in 
excess Of $50,000,000,000. It is also my defi- 
nite belief that such a budget cannot be 
sustained over any period of time without 
@ regimentation of our people that would 
impair the private-enterprise system and 
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lead to disaster. Only recently, Mr. Allan 
Sproul, president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, said: 

“Without our support (the Federal Re- 
serve System), under present conditions, al- 
most any sale of Government bonds, under- 
taken for whatever purpose, laudable or 
otherwise, would be likely to find an almost 
bottomless market on the first day support 
was withdrawn.” 

While I recognize that the interest rate 
paid on Government bonds is a factor in the 
situation, yet this must be considered as 
an alarming statement made by the Presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve System of New 
York. Let the Federal bonds go down 5 to 
10 points, and practically every bank, in- 
surance company, and other institutions will 
be bankrupt. 

Let us remind ourselves that the present 
tax rates, the highest of all times, applied to 
the highest national income of all times, are 
producing Federal revenue which totals 10 
percent less than $50,000,000,000. Any reces- 
sion in the existing national income, which 
is the combined income of all the citizens of 
America, would be immediately reflected in 
reductions in the present tax revenue. A 
reduction of 20 percent in the existing na- 
tional income would mean a loss of $10,- 
000,000,000 in the Federal tax revenue, and 
would compel deficit financing. The present 
national income, estimated at $203,000,- 
000,000 today, compares to $77,000,000,000 
the year before the war, so that the thin 
fiscal ice upon which we are skating can be 
readily appreciated. 

I make the confident prediction that, as 
things are now going, within 2 years, and 
perhaps sooner, the budget is very likely to 
read somewhat as follows: Military (assum- 
ing that compulsory military training is ap- 
proved, costing $4,000,000,000, and other re- 
quests already made for aircraft and mili- 
tary material are granted, but making no 
provision for extending military aid to 
European countries) , $18,000,000,000; interest 
on the public debt, $5,000,000,000; veterans, 
$7,000,000,000; foreign aid now authorized, 
plus the European recovery program now 
pending, $8,500,000,000. 

Add to this;/the other ordinary costs of 
government at the present basis of $12,000,- 
000,000, and it totals a peacetime budget of 
over $50,000,000,000. 

Russia does not fear American economic 
efforts against communism in Europe, but 
she does fear American dollars rolling to the 
manufacture of atomic bombs, the most 
modern and powerful airplanes, of rocket- 
guided missiles, and other atomic era 
methods of warfare. 

Before we embark upon a long-range pro- 
gram of economic aid to Europe, it is cer- 
tainly the better part of wisdom to review the 
results from the expenditures we have al- 
ready made. Since the end of the war, in- 
dependent of all military costs, the United 
States has contributed to foreign aid nearly 
$18,000,000,000, yet the conditions in the 
countries receiving this aid appear today 
to be worse than when the expenditures 
began. 

And let us recognize this fact: These ex- 
Penditures may be camouflaged by calling 
them loans instead of grants, but not one 
single dollar is likely to be repaid. 

The British loan has already been vir- 
tually repudiated and, notwithstanding the 
fact that the loan of $3,750,000,000 was ex- 
pended in a much shorter time than antici- 
pated, we are told that the British economy 
will certainly collapse unless further sub- 
stantial United States aid comes this year. 

It is not necessary for any American to 
condemn the inefficiency of the British Gov- 
ernment and its misuse of the money that 
has already been loaned. It was spent in 
large measure for the socialization of Eng- 
land and the beginning of the establishment 
of a form of government which is a wide 
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departure from democracy as we have de- 
veloped it in the United States. It is not 
necessary for us to judge the utter and com- 
plete failure of the loan made to Great Brit- 
ain, as this has been done better by the 
leaders of Great Britain, notably by the 
Honorable Winston Churchill, for whom, I 
think, the American people have great re- 
spect. Here is what Mr. Churchill said a 
year ago: 

“There is no country in the world that is 
being racketed to pieces the way we are, 
and there is no country less capable of sur- 
viving such maltreatment. It is a very 
strange and uncomfortable position for us 
to get into that we cannot pay our way or 
earn our own livelihood without a large an- 
nual payment given us by our friends from 
abroad. What is to happen when this pay- 
ment comes to an end, as it will soon do? 
Are the Socialist ministers going again to 
the capitalist, free-enterprise Government 
of the United States to ask for another loan, 
while at the same time they boast of all the 
easements and blessings that they are 
promising to the wage-earning masses here 
by socialism?” 

Speaking again last month, Mr. Churchill 
said further: 

“Look’ now how they (the present British 
Government) have squandered their money. 
I did my best to help them get the American 
loan. While we ourselves are hard put to 
it to get our daily bread, we have actually 
given or lent £750,000,000, or nearly as 
much as the whole of the American loan, to 
other countries. ‘Be just before you are 
generous,’ is an old saying. ‘Charity begins 
at home’ is another.” 

In Greece $1,000,000,000 has already been 
spent in a nation of 7,000,000 people, and 
Greece is in no better condition than she 
was before. In fact, there were 7,000 guer- 
rillas when the Greek-Turkish loan was made 
@ year ago, and there are now 23,000. 

I am told by unbiased Members of Con- 
gress who have recently visited Greece that 
the extravagance and inefficiency which char- 
acterized these expenditures is beyond belief, 
and some Members were convinced that 
Greece has made no real effort to conquer 
the guerrillas, because she feared the Amer- 
ican aid would stop. 

Since the war ended, United States aid to 
Turkey has run to about $150,000,000, and, 
while to date most of it has been for mili- 
tary purposes, the Government of Turkey was 
reported On March 8 to be preparing a re- 
quest for economic aid as well. 

Since the war, United States aid to Italy 
and France has totaled more than $4,200,- 
000,000. The last special session of Congress 
was called to vote more than half a billion 
dollars to bail these countries out of eco- 
nomic and political difficulties. Now they 
need to be bailed out again. - 

How long can this go on? Where is there. 
reason to believe that new money under the 
recovery plan will produce more order out 
of the European chaos than did previous 
financial shots in the arm? 

So down the list, beginning with UNRRA, 
which was, I think, the most wasteful and 
inefficient operation that has ever been con- 
ducted on a large scale in the history of the 
world, and I say this from personal obser- 
vation of UNRRA on an Official visit to Eu- 
rope after termination of the war. 

The pending bill provides na limitation 
as to the amount of aid to be extended but 
it does set up a policy to aid these 16 na- 
tions until July 1, 1952, and the bill itself, 
in section 22, recognizes a possible exten- 
sion beyond this date by requiring that the 
President shall report quarterly to Congress 
through July 30, 1952, and once every year 
thereafter until all operations under this act 
have been completed. 

I am in complete disagreement with those 
who argue that the Congress of the United 
States will have a free hand in future years 
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in deciding whether to continue or discon- 
tinue this aid. If I thought it could be 
arbitrarily stopped and commitments lim- 
ited to a certain given sum, my position 
would be otherwise. I say that it cannot be 
stopped once begun, because the United 
States is, in effect, offering a program of eco- 
nomic and financial security to foreign coun- 
tries in order to combat communism. We 
shall be committed, morally at least, and I 
quote from the provisions of the bill, to “the 
restoration or maintenance in European 
countries of principles of individual liberty, 
free institutions, and genuine independence 
* * * the establishment of sound eco- 
omic conditions and stable international re- 
lationships, and the achievement by the 
countries of Europe of a healthy economy, 
making them independent of extraordinary 
outside assistance.” 

Legally, of course, we can discontinue this 
program, but, realistically, as long as Russia 
remains a menace, this program, once under- 
taken, must continue until that menace is 
removed. How long will Russia be a menace? 
Russia will be a menace as long as she is an 
armed nation or a nation controlled by a 
communistic dictatorship. There is no rea- 
son to think that for many, many years to 
come these conditions will be changed. They 
will be changed only by an internal revolu- 
tion in Russia. There is no evidence of this 
now. 

Russia would welcome nothing more than 
to see the vitality and strength of America 
sapped by inordinate public expenditures. 

The very nature of the distribution of this 
aid will make it even more difficult to aban- 
don it. The method of distribution is to 
pay to these countries their deficits in trade. 
That is to say, to pay to them the difference 
between exports and imports. This inte- 
grates the American dollar into the economy 
of each one of these countries and does so 
on a specific basis, which strengthens its 
permanency. This method also is not on an 
incentive basis for the recipient countries to 
improve their own economy, because we say 
to them, in effect, that we will pay the dif- 
ference between their exports and imports, 
which is the equivalent of saying to a man: 
You make as littlé as you please and spend 
as much as you please, and we will foot the 
bill. If these countries raise their living 
standards, which no doubt many of them de- 
sire to do, naturally they will export less 
and import more and therefore increase their 
need for outside funds to balance their trade. 

Regardless of how unsatisfactory the re- 
sults of this experiment in global charity may 
be, or how inefficient its operation, whenever 
any effort is made by America to withdraw 
from the program, the cry will be raised that 
we are turning these countries over to the 
Communists. 

The committee’s report gives only for a 
period of 12 months the amount estimated 
that will be distributed to the recipient 
countries. I have obtained from the Bureau 
of the Budget a statement which I will now 
read, showing the estimated amounts that 
each deficit nation will receive over the 
44-year period of the program which is cov- 
ered by this legislation. 


BREAK-DOWN OF TOTAL ERP PROGRAM BY 
COUNTRIES 


The following table shows the estimated 
composition of the full 44-year ERP pro- 
gram by countries. It has not been possible 
to estimate with exactness how much of the 
total needs of each country will be met by 
sources other than ERP appropriation (In- 
ternational Bank and private credits, unex- 
pended existing credits, assistance from other 
Western Hemisphere countries, etc.). The 
total expected from such sources cannot, 
therefore, be allocated by countries but is 
shown as an over-all déduction from the total 
requirements for all countries. 
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Estimated deficit of ERP countries on cur- 
rent account with total Western Hemi- 
sphere, by country 


[In millions of dollars] 


Austria 
Belgium-Luxemburg 
Denmark 

Ireland 


United Kingdom 
Germany: 


Combined balance on account (at 
July 1, 1947, price) 

Adjustment for savings in dollar 
shipping services 


Total, adjusted for savings 
on shipping 
Adjustment for higher prices 


Total, adjusted balance (up- 
per level) 
Adjustment for lower prices and 
lower freight rates 
Total, adjusted balance (low- 
er level) 


[In billions of dollars] 
Range of adjusted estimates... 19.4 to 22.1 


The last item is an estimate of the net 
deficits of the participating countries with 
the Western Hemisphere. The following 
further adjustments are necessary to arrive 
at an estimate of United States appropriated 
funds needed: 


{In millions of dollars] 


Range of deficits (last item above) 
19, 424 to 22, 085 
Add German bizone needs from out- 
side Western Hemisphere 
Add forward obligating authority 
Subtract GARIOA 
Subtract financing from International 
Bank, etc —4, 901 to —4, 105 


Net United States appropration 
15, 111 to 17, 758 


It is to be expected that favorable price 
and other factors will reduce the cost of the 
program below the higher figure in the range 
of estimates. However, it would be unwise 
to count on the full measure of price declines 
and other favorable factors refiected in the 
lower figure. The estimated 4%34,-year re- 
quirement is, therefore, $17,000,000,000. This 
lies between the high and low estimates and 
would cover somewhat more than two-thirds 
of the contingencies which are refiected in 
the range. 

I want to call particular attention to the 
fact that those who prepared this program 
have undertaken to predict the financial con- 
dition of these various countries each year 
for 4 years in advance. I do not believe there 
is a man living in America today who is wise 
enough to predict definitely what will be the 
financial condition of the United States for 
the year 1949, yet we are committing our- 
selves to a program, 4 years in advance, based 
upon the prediction as to the degree of pros- 
perity that will occur in these nations for a 
4-year pericd. 

It is to be noted that Great Britain will 
receive approximately one-third of the entire 
$17,758,000,000 it is proposed to spend. To 
show the inaccuracy that is certain to occur 
respecting these estimates, for the year 1948 
the adverse balance of trade in Great Britain 
was estimated under the recovery plan at $1,- 
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923,000,000, yet just recently Sir Stafford 
Cripps stated that the adverse balance of 
trade for 1947 was $2,700,000,000, and said 
further that the British Empire is on the 
verge of collapse. It is, therefore, very un- 
likely that in the year 1948 Great Britain will 
improve her economic condition to the extent 
of about $800,000,000, as this estimate con- 
templated. A generosity that will carry us 
down to her state of financial instability 
would not be to England’s interest and cer- 
tainly not to ours. 

I repeat again that all Russia fears is mili- 
tary power; that if we are to preserve our- 
selves in the years to come, we must not s0 
weaken ourselves that we will be unable to 
create and maintain the greatest military 
power in the world. This is our only security. 

If we have to choose, as in my judgment 
we now have to do, between great military 
power, combined with the continuance of our 
system of free, private enterprise, and the 
extension of economic aid throughout most 
of the civilized world, the choice I have made, 
as difficult as it is to do, is to cast my vote 
against the pending legislation. If we want 
to bring Russia to terms and prevent her 
aggression, I am convinced we must estab- 
lish here a military power that she will fear. 
There are those who think we can do both 
and still remain strong at home, and with 
them I respectfully differ. I cannot believe 
that America alone can carry a good part of 
the world on our back and survive ourselves. 

My advocacy of expanded military prepared- 
ness contemplates the utmost efficiency in 
the military services. This was the purpose 
of the unification law enacted a year ago. I 
want to express the very earnest hope that 
the meeting of Secretary of National Defense 
Forrestal and his service commanders at Key 
West this week will accomplish the coor- 
dination directed under the merger bill, and 
that every dollar of military funds be ex- 
pended for the utmost preparedness with the 
utmost efficiency. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Three or four times 
within the past 10 minutes I have been 
asked whether there will be a session 
tonight. I should like to state that, if 
it meets with the approval of the Senate, 
the Senate will remain in session until 
action upon the pending bill is completed. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain], the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Hawkes], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY], and myself, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator 
from Minnesota on behalf of himself 
and other Senators will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper place 
in the bill it is proposed to insert a new 
section reading as follows: 

Src. —. (a) The Congress hereby declares 
that the achievement of the purposes of 
this act as set forth in section 2 requires 
the creation of an international agency 
capable of defending all member nations 
and peoples against aggression or subver- 
sion threatening their independence or free- 
dom, since fear of such aggression or sub- 
version is undermining the confidence es- 
sential to economic recovery. 

(b) To accomplish the purposes of this 
act and the policy declared in subsection 
(a) of this section, the Congress directs 
the President and the Secretary of State to 
undertake immediately to negotiate with 
other members of the United Nations an 
agreement providing— 
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(1) for the establishment of a Supreme 
Council to consist of 11 members, all signa- 
tories of the agreement who are elected 
or permanent members of the Security 
Council of the United Nations to be, ipso 
facto, elected or permanent members of the 
Supreme Council, and any remaining mem- 
bers to be elected by the other signatories 
of the agreement; ‘ 

(2) that each member of the Supreme 
Council shall have one vote, and that all 
decisions of the Supreme Council shall be 
made by the affirmative vote of seven or 
more members, including the concurring 
votes of a majority of the permanent 
members; 

(3) that all signatories to the agreement 
shall agree, by their respective constitu- 
tional processes, to make their armed forces 
and resources available to the Supreme 
Council whenever the Council decides that 
the use of such forces and resources is nec- 
essary to maintain peace or to defend the 
freedom or independence of any or all sig- 
natories against aggression or subversion in 
any form; 

(4) that the agreement shall become valid 
and binding as between its signatories when 
it shall have been ratified by 11 or more 
members of the United Nations in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes, 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I shall be 
as brief as possible, because there was 
some discussion of this améndment when 
it was submitted on Tuesday of last week. 

Very briefly, it first recognizes as the 
sense of Congress that the achievement 
of political security against aggression 
and subversion is as important as eco- 
nomic recovery and probably essential to 
any successful economic recovery in 
western Europe. To achieve that se- 
curity, it seeks to negotiate, on the initia- 
tive of the United States, among the 
members of the United Nations who are 
willing to join in it, a new agreement, 
in effect setting up a veto-proof security 
council, called a Supreme Council. That 
is the effect. 

If Russia and her satellites would sign 
such an agreement and would forego the 
use of the veto, which unfortunately for 
2 years has blocked any effective move 
toward making the United Nations an 
effective instrument for collective secu- 
rity against aggression, then I would take 
that as a proof that the Russian people 
and their Government and those of the 
satellites really wanted peace, and that 
there was a chance to get together with 
them to accomplish that objective. 

If they did not join, then the new Su- 
preme Council would not include Russia 
and her satellites, and would act without 
the use of the veto. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I prefer to complete my 
statement first. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I simply wish to 
ask for an interpretation. However, I 
— wait, if the Senator prefers that I 

0 SO. 

Mr. BALL. The hour is late. I do 
not wish to delay the Senate unneces- 
sarily. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Very well. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, in our col- 
loquy last week, the Senator from Mich- 
igan was slightly sarcastic about the fact 
that this was a new proposal, proposed 
to this bill at a moment’s notice, so he 
said. As a matter of fact, considerably 
more time than that was spent in draft- 
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ing it. But it is not a new proposal. 
Resolutions having much the same pur- 
pose and effect as this amendment does, 
have been pending in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate and in the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives for at least a year. 
No action has been taken on them; and 
so far as I know, no hearings have been 
held. 

The substance of what is proposed is 
not new. It has been debated in many 
places in the United States ever since 
it became apparent that Russia’s ob- 
structive use of the veto was making it 
impossible for the United Nations to 
achieve the purposes which we hoped it 
would achieve when we set it up. 

I may add that 5 years ago this month, 
in the Senate, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], the then Senator 
Burton, of Ohio, now Mr. Justice Burton, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. L), 
and myself introduced Resolution 114, 
which became known as the B2H2 reso- 
lution, which urged at that time that the 
United States take the initiative in or- 
ganizing a United Nations organization 
which would have specific authority— 

To establish procedures and machinery for 
peaceful settlement of disputes and disagree- 
ments between nations. 

(5) To provide for the assembly and main- 
tenance of a United Nations military force 
and to suppress by immediate use of such 


force any future attempt at military aggres-. 


sion by any nation. 

That the Senate further advises that any 
establishment of such United Nations or- 
ganization provide machinery for its modifi- 


cation, for the delegation of additional spe- 
cific and limited functions to such organiza- 
tion, for admission of other nations to mem- 
bership, and that the member nations should 
commit themselves to seek no territorial 
aggrandizement, 


Mr. President, the Foreign Relations 
Committee substituted for that resolu- 
tion the so-called Connally resolution, 
which the Senate adopted, but which was 
much more general in its language. It 
did not provide, as a condition of joining 
this new organization, that the member 
nations should commit themselves to 
seek no territorial aggrandizement. I 
think that paved the way for the United 
States action in joining the United Na- 
tions; but I submit that it may be true 
that in writing the Charter of the United 
Nations it would have been better to 
pledge its members against territorial 
aggrandizement, even if that had meant 
that Russia would not have been in it 
from the beginning, because, frankly, I 
do not see much hope of a stable and 
lasting peace in this world so long as 
millions and millions of people are dom- 
inated and controlled by foreign power; 
and that, unfortunately, is what has 
happened in much of Europe and in a 
considerable part of Asia. 

This amendment seeks to put the Con- 
gress on record in favor of driving im- 
mediately for a show-down with Russia 
on this crucial question of whether she 
and her satellites really want peace in 
the world, or whether it is so late and the 
possibility of getting together is so re- 
mote that the remaining free nations 
of the world must unite to defend them- 
selves. 
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Mr. President, the primary purpose of 
this bill, I recognize, is to promote the 
economic recovery of western Europe. 
But I submit that the economic distress 
of western Europe today is due far less 
to the war damage—after all, Europe has 
had many, many wars, from which she 
has always recovered—that it is to a 
number of other factors, one of which 
is that the iron curtain between eastern 
and western Europe has disrupted nor- 
mal trade. It is as if from Chicago to the 
Gulf of Mexico we had an iron curtain 
stopping communication and trade be- 
tween the two halves of the United States. 
All of us know what would happen to our 
prosperity and our economy if that 
should happen. 

I think their present situation is due 
in considerable part to the mistaken 
policies which we and our allies have fol- 
lowed in the occupation of Germany, re- 
ducing that country, which has for many 
decades been the workshop of Europe, to 
a condition of virtual nonproductivity. 
I do not believe that western Europe can 
possibly recover until we change our 
policies and make Germany at least self- 
supporting, and, preferably, able to con- 
tribute to the recovery of Europe. 

Furthermore, I think a considerable 
part of Europe’s difficulties are due to the 
fact that for 50 years their governments 
have been drifting steadily toward totali- 
tarianism, either of the Socialist, Com- 
munist, or Nazi variety; and I think that 
the various types of control which they 
have been trying in times of crisis have 
contributed considerably to their present 
troubles. 

Finally, Mr. President, I think their 
present difficulties are due in large meas- 
ure to plain fear of the future—fear of 
Russian oppression or fear of oppression 
by their own Communist minorities, who 
first create a crisis and then use it as an 
excuse to seize power and then enslave 
the people. 

As I said last week, I do not see how 
Wwe can expect the people of Europe, in 
the absence of any real collective secu- 
rity against that type of aggression, 
really to build economic recovery, be- 
cause that means they must build for the 
future; and how can they build for the 
future, with no real hope that there will 
even be a free tomorrow for them? 

I think that situation, plus the policies 
of their own governments, is the main 
reason why the nationals of the 16 coun- 
tries, who have $14,000,000,000 of assets 
here in the United States, are not will- 
ing—are not patriotic enough, if you 
please—to invest those assets in the re- 
covery of their own countries. Yet, we 
are asking American taxpayers to invest 
billions of dollars of their money in the 
recovery of those countries, when their 
own nationals are unwilling to risk their 
savings in the recovery and future of 
their native lands. 

Will economic aid accomplish the pur- 
pose? Will it stop communism, as we 
have been assured it will? I submit, Mr. 
President, that economic distress or the 
absence or presence of aid from the 
United States had nothing whatever to 
do with the Communist seizure of con- 
trol in Poland, Hungary, or Czechoslo- 
vakia, or, if it should happen tomorrow, 
in Finland. It was plain, naked, ruth- 
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less power, either the threat to use it, or 
its actual use. So, I ask, is it necessary, 
in order that the program of economic 
aid may stand a reasonable chance of 
achieving its objective of recovery in 
Europe, for the United States to commit 
its military strength to help defend those 
countries and their independence against 
aggression? I have heard no clear, un- 
equivocal answer to that question. But 
I think the American people and the 
Congress are entitled to a clear answer. 

I am an internationalist. I think 
sound internationalism requires the 
simultaneous cooperation of the nations 
of the world on many fronts, not merely 
on the economic front. It seems to me 
that appropriating billions of dollars to 
prevent world war III or to stop commu- 
nism, without recognizing the fact of po- 
litical and military and power aggression, 
which is disrupting the whole fabric of 
Europe and the world, is a form of ideal- 
ism; it is burying our heads in the sand 
and refusing to face the grim facts of the 
world in which we live. 

Testifying recently before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Lieutenant 
General Wedemeyer, Director of Plans 
and Operations of the Army, made it 
clear that he also believed that economic 
aid is not sufficient. I quote him: 

I think you may rehabilitate some fac- 
tories, you may create better economic con- 
ditions temporarily, but this vast movement 
that has been so successful recently in 
Czechoslovakia, through the Balkans, and 
through Poland, and probably in Finland, is 
sweeping down from the north, and if we 
Americans are determined to put an end to 
that advance, we cannot do it entirely by 
giving aid. 


Mr. President, the program is admit- 
tedly a large one, but it seems to me to be 
part of an American policy of trying to 
confine Communist aggression through- 
out Europe and Asia by means of eco- 
nomic assistance and aid and American 
dollars. I do not think it is a workable 
policy. In little Greece we have spent 
$300,000,000. A report received very re- 
cently states that all we have succeeded 
in doing is holding the line against a few 
thousand Communnst guerrillas in the 
hills. I have no way of knowing, but I 
would wager that Russia or the Comin- 
form spent not more than $300,000 to 
create that pressure against a free world 
in Greece. I submit, Mr. President, that 
if the United States is to continue the 
policy of trying to confine the power ag- 
gression of Communist Russia by eco- 
nomic assistance alone, on the ratio of 
$1,000 in American expenditures to $1 of 
Russian effort and pressure, it is a hope- 
less undertaking, it can have only one 
end, and that is failure, if there were a 
war. I think there must be more to the 
program on which we are embarking 
than merely economic aid, otherwise it is 
doomed to futility. 

I agree with the Senator from Michi- 
gan that the hour is very late. I do not 
want to delay action on the bill, but I 
think it is very late for the free nations 
of the world to face the political realities 
as well as the economic realities of the 
situation, and that unless they very soon 
get together and find and develop a 
means of combining their power and 
strength to resist aggression through 
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some form of collective security, then one 
by one they will be swallowed up by Com- 
munist totalitarian Russia, until we alone 
shall be left to carry on the fight. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a brief statement on the 
amendment presently before the Senate. 
I suppose that Senators like all other 
Americans can sometimes become trou- 
bled and very unhappy. Certainly this 
Senator is both. 

The junior Senator from Washington 
Was a cosponsor of the amendment 
which has just been discussed by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Batu]. 
I respect the Senator from Minnesota 
and I agree completely with the mo- 
tives which impelled him to write the 
amendment and to submit it to the 
Senate. I was deeply privileged to be 
given the opportunity, in company with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WuHERRY], and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Batu], to participate in 
the submission of the amendment. 

The amendment recognizes that our 
great national desire and expectation 
of providing free nations everywhere 
with material and financial assistance in 
keeping with their crying need of rees- 
tablishing financial and economic sanity, 
stability, and balance, will carry no real 
hope of being realized unless those na- 
tions, as well as the United States, can 
be assured that somehow they shall be 
protected against aggression and sub- 
version and the fear of terror, tyranny, 
and despotism. 

Collective security, in my considered 
opinion, must go hand in hand with the 
European recovery plan and every other 
act this Nation performs in concert with 
other free peoples. There is no collec- 
tive security on the face of the earth to- 
day. Everyone knows that to beso. The 
world is presently scared to death. Un- 
til an adequate system of collective se- 
curity shall have been firm'y established, 
we, as responsible public .ervants, shall 
be taking longer and greater chances 
with the lives and fortunes and peace of 
mind of tens of millions of human be- 
ings, a thing which is not to be justified 
upon any ground. 

Mr. President, after as much thought 
as I could give to the subject I have de- 
cided to vote against the amendment 
which bears my name as a cosponsor. I 
think the amendment has served the 
great purpose by focusing substantial evi- 
dence of our prevailing and consuming 
need for setting aside a time, and doing 
it soon, when the Senate may devote it- 
self and its very great talents and energy 
to the task of working out and demand- 
ing a system of collective security which 
will provide the protection we all seek, 
and about which I think at times we have 
done so very little. 

Mr. President, the idea and the ideal 
behind the amendment under discussion 
are, in my opinion, altogether good. 
Some of its details and recommended 
procedures are subject to doubt, but cer- 
tainly all of them are deserving of debate 
in their own right. 

I think the amendment does not prop- 
erly belong within the pages of the bill 
which we seek to pass tonight. But what 
the amendment was intended to accom- 
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plish must be soon achieved, or whatever 
our great Nation attempts to do for oth- 
ers will be wasted, despoiled, and diluted 
by the very vices we wish to drive from 
the face of the earth. 

There was sound reason for the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota and his associates 
preparing and offering this amendment. 
In the month of July, its 9th day, 1947, 
the following Senators submitted to this 
body a resolution which was intended to 
do precisely what the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Minnesota was in- 
tended to accomplish: 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson], for himself, the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Batpwrn], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLan- 
DERS],the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHoneEy], the Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. McManon], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SparKMAN], and the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Taytor]. 

In form the resolution was a concur- 
rent resolution. It was referred to the 
Foreign Relations Committee I take 
only sufficient time to read its substance. 
Itis brief. It reads as follows: 

That it is the sense of the Congress of the 
United States that permanent world peace 
can and will be achieved through the United 
Nations and to that purpose we believe that 
action should be taken under the provisions 
of the Charter of the United Nations to pro- 
pose and adopt amendments and revisions 
that will strengthen the United Nations as 
an instrument to prevent war and maintain 
world peace. 


It is not for me to presently know or 
understand the reasons why that con- 
current resolution has never been re- 
ported to the floor of the Senate, but 
what I do know, Mr. President and Sen- 
ators, is that practically every Senator 
who has spoken during the course of the 
debate has expressed his own individual 
hope and desire to strengthen the United 
Nations, to the end that collective secu- 
rity may become a reality and not con- 
tinue as a futile dream. 

During the course of the debate, and 
after having listened most carefully to 
the very distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] and his ar- 
guments in opposition to the amend- 
ment which was proposed by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Batu], I went to 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and inquired of him as to 
whether he would accept, by way of a 
substitute for the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota, the following 
single paragraph: 

Sec. —. Recognizing that the fear of ag- 
gression or subversion threatening their free- 
dom and independence is undermining the 
confidence necessary to economic recovery 
in Europe, the Congress urges the President 
to undertake without delay the development 
of collective-security measures which might 
allay such fears and halt such aggression or 
subversion. 


The chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee wanted to discuss the reasons 
why he thought even this paragraph 
should not properly become a part of the 
bill which we are striving to pass. I 
should merely like to say in his presence 
that I was entirely satisfied with the 
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reasons which he gave for his resistance 
to the inclusion of this paragraph. The 
distinguished Senator from Michigan has 
proven to me that whatever justification 
there may be for the idea which the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has advanced—and 
the Senator has said very willingly and 
publicly on the floor that there is great 
reason for discussing the subject—it was 
not proper to embody it in the bill, and 
he convinced me it should not be a part 
of the European recovery plan. But I 
gather from the senior Senator from 
Michigan and from every other Senator 
that we ought, as soon as we can, to at- 
tempt to develop parallel lines of what 
amounts to security, economically, on the 
one hand—call it reconstruction or relief, 
if you please—and military or collective 
security—call it what you will—on the 
other hand. 

To that end, and in company with 
othem Senators, I understand and hope 
there is to be submitted in the Senate 
some time in the very near future a 
brand-new, fresh, and revitalized amend- 
ment on the general subject of collective 
security so as to meet the problems of the 
world in which we live. 

I have only this to say regarding the 
resolution which will be forthcoming, 
that it will be introduced not as an 
amendment to the bill which is before us, 
or in opposition to the European recov- 
ery plan, but as a plan in itself to parallel 
and to supplement on the political front 
the European recovery plan counter- 
offensive on the economic front. The 
resolution will contain, I trust, a simple 
but very specific formula for the revi- 
sion of the United Nations Charter, with 
Russia, if possible; without Russia, if 
necessary. I almost said, in brackets, as 
one who has had the good fortune, as 
well as the tragic fortune, to see service 
on fronts around the world, through 
which duty I associated with and worked 
next to the Russian as an individual, that 
I use the words advisedly, to revise, alter, 
and do over the United Nations in the 
hope that there is yet a chance for us 
to do business with one of the two egreat- 
est powers presently on the face of the 
earth. That does not mean appease- 
ment; it does not mean being unreason- 
able. It means trying to go in the direc- 
tion of something we have only painted 
with a broad brush without getting down 
to details. 

Mr. President, in closing; let me say 
that the fundamental purpose of the res- 
olution to which I refer is to avert, if 
men, women, and children of intelli- 
gence, hope, and heart can possibly do so, 
that thing which we call even now a 
third world war, by organizing society it- 
self against any aggressor, by employing 
the overwhelming power of a world col- 
lective front of peaceful nations, not as a 
power politics alliance, but under the 
powerful authority of a revised United 
Nations. I think every Senator shares 
with me a dream of a happier world. 

Mr. President, for the reasons stated, I 
shall not with apology, but with compli- 
ments to the vision and the courage 
which impelled the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. BALL] to introduce a worth- 
while subject, vote against the amend- 
ment to which I had proudly been a 
party. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the able Senator from 
Washington for the candor and elo- 
quence with which he has stated his posi- 
tion. I wish to thank the Senator from 
Minnesota for having underscored in 
this debate what I completely agree is 
an inevitable responsibility; namely, the 
reorganized, restabilized, and vitalized 
mechanisms of an instrumentality for 
international security which will deliver 
the goods. 

I think it is perfectly obvious that it 
is quite impossible to pursue the subject 
to an adequate or satisfactory conclu- 
sion in an amendment at the eleventh 
hour of the consideration of the bill, and 
I suggest a vote. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
March 10 I wrote a letter to one of my 
constituents giving a few of the reasons 
why I shall vote for the pending bill. 
Rather than take the time of the Sen- 
ate by way of an extended speech out- 
lining my reasons for supporting the 
measure, I shall content myself by ask- 
ing unanimous consent that following 
my remarks there may be incorporated 
in the Recorp the letter to which I have 
just referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There oeing no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: e 

Unrren States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY, 
March 10, 1948. 
Mrs. MartrHa G. Rostnson, 
President, Louisiana League of Women 
Voters, New Orleans, La. 

Dear Mrs. Ropinson: I have your letter of 
the 3d. 

I will be glad to address your organization. 
in New Orleans on April 16. It is rather dif- 
ficult for me to determine at this time what 
Congress will be considering on that date, 
but I am reasonably certain that I will be 
able to be present. 

As I wrote you on several occasions, I have 
been giving my most earnest consideration 
to the European-recovery program. I pro- 
cured as much information as is available 
on the subject in order to reach my con- 
clusion, which, reflected by my vote on the 
measure, would inure to the well-being of 
our country. I have studied the reports of 
independent economists, and in addition to 
your organization, I have consulted repre- 
sentatives of labor, civic, and commercial 
organizations, and I have carefully analyzed 
the studies of the Krug, Nourse, and Harri- 
man committees. In addition to this, I have 
reviewed the findings of the Senate and 
House groups charged with the responsibility 
of determining the facts as they presently 
exist in Europe and the United States, and 
I have exchanged views with Members of 
the Congress who, as I did, personally visited 
the continent of Europe to secure first-hand 
information. 

In concluding to support the committee’s 
recommendations, with a few reservations, as 
they appear in 8. 2202, I am not unmindful 
of the serious effects which this program 
may have upon our own economy and the 
dangers which might precipitate adverse 
incidents in a world so full of distrust and 
misunderstanding. These risks we must 
calmly and deliberately take as being the 
best possible solution under the present 
circumstances. 

As you may recall, when the Marshall plan 
wes first advocated I indicated that I would 
not support the program unless there was 
included therein definite assurances that the 
countries involved would take the necessary 
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steps to stabilize their currencies, balance 
their budgets, stop issuing currencies to help 
pay the operation of their respective govern- 
ments, and, among other things, remove the 
barriers which have prevented the normal 
flow of trade. Another requirement upon 
which I insisted was that while it was very 
definitely established that the program was 
one which was being projected for a period 
of 4 years, a specific authorization should be 
limited to 1 year at a time, in order that 
periodically a study could be made not only 
of the cooperation of the participating coun- 
tries in meeting their end of the bargain 
but to be assured that the results were 
shaping up as we had visualized. 

These safeguards are now a part of the 
plan. The agreement between Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxemburg, commonly 
called the Benelux agreement, is a step in the 
right direction, and it is to be hoped that in 
the administration of the program, stern ap- 
plication of the mandatory requirements 
shall be put into effect and that the agree- 
ments shail be fully and thoroughly enforced. 

It is my hope that the Administrator of 
this huge program will profit by the mistakes 
we*have made in the past in the handling 
of relief to our friends across the seas since 
the end of World War If. It is my further 
hope that the assistance will be made avail- 
able so as to help our friends to help them- 
selves. The Administrator must be made to 
realize that the salvation of western Europe 
lies in the extent to which the citizens of the 
16 nations involved help themselves. Food 
and dollars will not do the job. Those peoples 
must work; they must make sacrifices, and 
they must be made to realize that future 
help from our country will be dependent 
upon the extent to which they help them- 
selves. 

The purpose of this aid to Europe has been 
said to be threefold—humanitarian, eco- 
nomic, and more or less political. On the 
humanitarian side let it be said that I have 
no quarrel. I have always voted assistance 
to feed the hungry and to help clothe the 
naked. 

From the standpoint of our own economy 
there is much to be desired. Because of the 
war, our whole economy has been stepped up 
to such an extent that our productivity is 
now the highest in our history, and quite 
a few of our basic commodities are being pro- 
duced in excess of our own requirements and 
of our normal export trade. It is my view 
that if we should abruptly curtail our pro- 
duction it might seriously affect our own 
economy. [I feel that it would be of greater 
benefit to our producers if we are in a posi- 
tion to gradually taper off our production so 
as to meet our own future needs and that of 
our export trade. 

As to the third objective, the political 
angle, much can be said, in the light of re- 
cent events, for supporting the program. We 
want no part of communism. I find no fault 
with those countries whose people voluntarily 
embrace communism, but when a powerful 
country attempts to force communism on 
others, then a line must be drawn some- 
where. I believe it has been sufficiently dem- 
onstrated to the world that our former ally 
is making every effort to absorb in its own 
orbit all of Europe. Should that occur, we 
would be compelled to initiate a program for 
our own defense which would be much more 
costly in every way than the plan we are 
now being asked to embark upon. 

Some say that the greed of our former ally 
will sooner or later lead to her own de- 
struction. They argue that people who have 
once been free will not remain in shackles 
and they will sooner or later loosen them- 
selves from these bonds. I can visualize the 
whole of western Europe, once a proud people, 
under the heel of Stalin. Some of our states- 
men have advocated that it might be a good 
thing for the countries of Europe, which were 
once free, to become communistic, so that 
they can find out for themselves what com- 
munism stands for. Such a course produces 
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much food for thought, but what concerns 
me is the present plight of the people of 
western Europe. They are desperate; they 
have been existing under most abnormal 
conditions; they are the victims of a cruel 
war. They are easy prey, because of their 
present circumstances, to rabble rousers, to 
selfish tyrants. I do not believe we should 
take a chance, but rather we should work to 
the end that the peoples of western Europe 
and western Germany shall be restored to 
normalcy, in the hope that they will soon 
again breathe the blessings of freedom and 
then be in a position to combat the scourge 
of communism, 

Before closing I would like to further dis- 
cuss the economic side, in the light of the 
proposed aid which will be made available 
to the United Kingdom. This form of aid 
closely resembles the British loan of 1946. 
Our unhappy experience insofar as the Brit- 
ish loan is concerned impels me to remind 
the administrator of the program of the 
things which I predicted at the time I op- 
posed this loan, in order that he might real- 
ize that most of the criticisms which I made 
at the time were justified by the subsequent 
turn of events and my predictions that we 
were more or less pouring money down a 
rat hole have come to pass. 

I stated in the course of the debate op- 
posing the loan that imperial preference was 
largely a thing of the past and that because 
of industrial development and increasing in- 
dependence the British colonies and domin- 
ions would not continue granting preferences 
to the United Kingdom. It is well known 
that the basic and fundamental trouble in 
the United Kingdom lies in the fact that her 
imports far exceed her exports. She produces 
sufficient coal to meet her own requirements; 
she mines about one-sixth of her needs in 
steel; she grows about one-third of her food, 
but the rest of her needs must be met through 
imports. It is true that such a condition 
has for many centuries prevailed in the 
United Kingdom, and the difference between 
exports and imports has had to be maintained 
from the income of foreign investments and 
from the profits resulting from shipping. 
With the almost complete wiping out of her 
investments abroad, and the tremendous de- 
crease in shipping, the gap has remained 
unfilled. She is now attempting to survive 
on a more or less false economy, and I can 
see no hope for her ever to be in a position 
to sustain the 47,000,000 people who now 
cccupy what is commonly Known as the 
United Kingdom. 

I have said it before and I repeat it now, 
that in case of war the United Kingdom 
would be a millstone around our neck rather 
than a source of assistance. We would be 
compelled to help feed her people and make 
available to her raw materials so she could 
convert them into implements of war. 

It is my hope that the British people will 
swallow their pride, give up some of their 
costly traditions, and agree to move their 
industries where natural resources are plenti- 
ful. In my speech of 1946 opposing the Brit- 
ish loan, I suggested South Africa. There 
is no question but that South Africa forms 
the nucleus for the development of a strong 
and powerful nation. 

Much has been said about moving some of 
the plants of western Germany to the United 
Kingdom, so as to carry out certain portions 
of the Potsdam agreement. My advice is that 
should some of the plants of Germany be dis- 
mantied that instead of moving them to the 
United Kingdom, they be erected in South 
Africa or other colonies of the British Com- 
monwealth of nations, where natural re- 
sources are located and are in abundance. 

In voting for this plan, I am not unmind- 
ful of the fact that our offer to assist the 
16 nations of western Europe will lead to the 
formation of a bloc that in turn will lead to 
power politics, and which may, in the course 
of time, bring us into another war. I am 
hopeful that Russia will soon realize that we 
have no ulterior motives in our advocacy of 
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the course we are pursuing. Russia should 
learn by experience that we are not after 
more territory, but that we are making every 
effort to protect our way of life. It is my 
hope that through the efforts of the League 
of Women Voters and other organizations of 
a similar character, the United Nations or- 
ganization will come to life, and that through 
it permanent world peace can be attained. 
I shall vote, as I stated above, for the plan. 
I hope the course I am pursuing is the cor- 
rect one. I fear there is no other alternative. 
With kindest personal regards, and hoping 
to have the pleasure of seeing you soon, I am, 
Sincerely, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senator. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Minnesota 
if he has any objection to changing the 
word “eleven” in paragraph 4, line 5, to 
“forty.” 

Mr. BALL. I do not think we should 
have an executive body of 40 members. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator misunder- 
stands me. In line 4, on page 3, the 
language is “it shall have been ratified 
by 11,” and so forth. Would the Sena- 
tor object to having that changed to 
“ratified by 40 or more members of the 
United Nations”? 

Mr. BALL. Yes, I would. I think we 
cannot wait to get 40 nations together. 
I should like to get the 16 European na- 
tions, the United States, and the British 
Commonwealth together for mutual de- 
fense against aggression just as rapidly 
as we could do it. Ido not want to have 
to wait for 40 nations. 

Mr. LANGER. Then, Mr. President, 
I wish to say, as the one Senator who 
voted against the United Nations, that 
when this particular question was 
brought up, no attention was paid at 
that time by the overwhelming number 
of Senators who voted for the United 
Nations to men like former Senator 
Wheeler, and other distinguished Sena- 
tors, who discussed it on the Senate 
floor. So far as I am concerned, if the 
amendment provided for 40 instead of 
11, I should most certainly vote for it. 
I do not believe that 11 nations, 10 of 
which might be very small countries, 
should have the right to have an armed 
force and vote the United States of 
America into war. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mtr. President, if the 
Senator from North Dakota will yield, I 
should like to say that I think he is labor- 
ing under a misunderstanding covering 
this whole amendment. It does not con- 
template an organization inside the 
United Nations. There might be only 
11 members, not necessarily 40. It would 
be an outside organization. The hope is 
that an organization may be provided 
with power to see to it that the assist- 
ance rendered shall not be spread all 
over the world and used carelessly, so 
that one or two nations may absorb all 
the benefits intended for other nations. 
There might be only 10 or 11 nations. 
Did the Senator understand that? 

Mr. LANGER. Let me call the at- 
tention of the Senator from New Jersey 
to the very able argument made by the 
Senator from Michigan a few days ago, 
when he said that his objection to the 
proposal made at that time by the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from Minnesota was 
that 10 or 11 nations could vote the 
United States into war. I call atten- 
tion to paragraph 3 of the proposed 
amendment: 

That all signatories to the agreement shall 
agree, by their respective constitutional 
processes, to make their armed forces and 
resources available to the Supreme Council 
whenever the Council decides that the use 
of such forces and resources is necessary. 


I believe the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan was right when he said 
that this country does not want 6 or 7 
or 8 or 10 other countries to vote us 
into war. 

Mr. HAWKES. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I agree with the Sen- 
ator, and there was no Senator in this 
Chamber who, at the time the United 
Nations was formed, held stronger views 
on that point than I did. In other 
words, at that moment I would not have 
been willing to have our country voted 
into war and not have the veto in our 
own hands. But I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator, Where are we going in the situation 
which has been created? What is the 
United Nations doing today? All I hear 
of is that the United States of America 
must do the whole job, must furnish 
all the money, and I hear of nothing that 
is being accomplished by the United Na- 
tions, except one thing, and that is lead- 
ing to terrible trouble. 

Mr. LANGER. Would the Senator be 
willing to have seven countries vote the 
United States into war? 

Mr. HAWKES. It would depend on 
which seven countries they were. 

Mr. LANGER. It says here that any 
11 that sign can make it effective. For 
that reason, I shall vote against the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Batu] for himself and other 
Senators. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. B. Mr. President, inad- 
vertently, because of conversation in the 
Chamber, I voted “aye” on the vote just 
taken. I meant to vote “no.” 

Mr. MCMAHON obtained the floor. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MCMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I believe 
the debate on Senate bill 2202 has been 
rather comprehensive and all-embracing, 
and I sincerely hope the Senate will pro- 
ceed to vote on the pending bill some 
time this evening. Time is of the essence, 
and the longer the Congress delays the 
final enactment of the bill, the less help 
and assistance will we be able to render 
those who will receive the benefit under 
the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. MCMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator if he has not 
been in the Chamber time and again dur- 
ing the debate and heard objections 
made to any Senator farming out the 
time? Of course, I have no objection to 
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the Senator from Pennsylvania or any 

other Senator being recognized on the 

amendment that is to be offered by the 

Senator from Connecticut, but I feel that 

if we are to proceed in an orderly way, 

the distinguished Senator should comply 
with the request that was made, and that 
it will help expedite the progress of the 
pending bill. I shall not object to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania finishing his 
remarks, but I have objected to any Sen- 
ator yielding to another for the purpose 
of permitting a statement to be made in 
the time of the Senator who has been 
recognized. I hope that practice will 
prevail during the rest of the consider- 
ation of the pending measure, because it 
is the best way to handle legislation, and 

I am sure the Senator from Connecticut 

agrees with me. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I will say to the act- 
ing majority leader that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania assured me that he 
had a 2-minute contribution to the de- 
bate which he desired to present at this 
time. Iam sure that both he and I over- 
looked the matter referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, and I appreciate the 
concurrence of the Senator from Ne- 
braska in permitting the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to proceed with his further 
observations. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I assure 
the Senate I have no intention of delay- 
ing a vote on the proposed legislation. I 
say that the longer the Congress delays 
final action on the legislation, the more 
will the opponents of the Marshall plan 
both here in America and abroad be able 
to delay the recovery and rehabilitation 
of the western European powers. 

Yes, Mr. President, the more we delay 
here, even if the delay be only of hours 
or days or weeks, and it may still be 
weeks, in adopting the Marshall plan and 
providing the appropriation to imple- 
ment it, the more time will Russia and 
her satellites have to effectuate their 
plans of sabotaging the Marshall plan. 
That is what Russia wants, Mr. Presi- 
dent, delay, delay, delay, and more de- 
lay, and the Congress, I fear, may be 
playing right into her hands. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to 
speak at length on the issue, for I have 
stated.my position time and time again 
as being one of wholehearted support for 
the pending bill. The ConcREssionaL 
ReEcorp will attest my repeated affirma- 
tion of my support of it. 

On Wednesday of the rresent week, at 
the annual Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin Forum, I again addressed myself to 
this subject, and I expressed similar 
sentiments. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to have my address of Wednes- 
day printed at this point in the Rrecorp, 
so that my position on this issue may 
again be made clear and definite. I 
trust, Mr. President, that the Senate will 
shortly conclude the debate which has 
already lasted a long time. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR FRANCIS J. 
MYERS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT SECOND ANNUAL 
BULLETIN FORUM, BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 10, 1948 
The course which the world takes in the 

months and years immediately ahead de- 

pends to an extent which is almost frighten- 
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ing on the course which the United States of 
America chooses to take. The course which 
our Nation takes is the course which is de- 
manded—and implemented—by the people, 
by you. 

I, therefore, congratulate the Bulletin and 
its editors and the Bulletin Service Club Bu- 
reau for their public service in sponsoring 
this series of forum meetings designed to 
bring us some of the background we must 
have if we are to be not merely citizens in a 
democracy, but informed citizens in an alert 
and enlightened and effective democracy. 

It is urgently important that as citizens 
of this particular democracy we are, in truth, 
informed, I firmly believe that this democ- 
racy of ours holds within it the power to win 
or lose for ourselves and for all humanity 
what may be the last battle of our time for 
survival of decency as a world force. 

I have been asked to discuss the place of 
freedom in these issues, and what we must 
do to keep it here at home, to broaden it 
and protect it, and to spread it throughout 
the world. 

What is this human freedom which we 
regard with such devotion, we in America? 
In essence, we all know what it is although 
we may define it differently. To each of 
us, and to everyone in the world, freedom 
means a different thing, depending upon our 
national heritages, our political backgrounds, 
or our economic level. 

In America, freedom is something we have 
grown up with, something which has been 
there all the time, which evidences itself 
in every activity in which we participate. 
I think it is safe to say that we all, here in 
America, know what, freedom means to us. 

We differ sometimes, however, over what 
it should mean to the next fellow. Some- 
times innocently, usually innocently, but in 
a few rare cases deliberately, we have joined 
in the denial of freedom to others. This is 


the Achilles heel of our own freedom, whether 


we realize it or not. 

For freedom is like peace. It is indivisible. 
It cannot really exist, in truth, for any Amer- 
ican unless it exists for every American. It 
cannot be secure in America while it is men- 
aced or destroyed abroad. 

Czechoslovakia is a long way from Inde- 
pendence Square, even by air line, but when 
freedom dies in Czechoslovakia the luster 
dims on the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia. 

I think every American recognizes this fact 
today, and very fortunately so. Unfortu- 
nately, it took a horrible, bloody, and, yes, 
unnecessary war to teach us that truism. We 
weren’t ready as a people to accept it as a 
fact in 1931. Manchuria was too far away, 
too remote. We weren't ready to accept it 
in 1933 when the lights of freedom flickered 
and slowly died in central Europe. I think it 
was only when freedom finally lay stified 
and suppressed in nearly all of the civilized 
world that we suddenly realized our own 
freedom was in danger, in very grave danger. 

Pearl Harbor ended our indecision and 
solidified our unity and we beat back the 
danger at great sacrifice and horrible loss of 
human life. We beat it Back by force of 
arms. But all the while we felt there had 
to be a better way. We are still seeking that 
way, sometimes hopefully, sometimes, as 
now, fearfully, and in the meantime, Czecho- 
slovakia, for the second time in 10 years, 
is a helpless prisoner of the police state, her 
freedoms once again denied and destroyed. 

A part of America lies captive in that little 
land with the long name. There is no tie 
of empire between the United States and 
Czechoslovakia; there is a tie, however, which 
is even stronger. It is of the spirit, of the 
soul, of the heart. The founders of this 
little country, students of history and of 
politics, had found in the American way, 
in the American freedoms, the pattern they 
wished to follow for themselves, for their 
people, in their own little republic, in their 
own democracy. 

What they found here in America, what 
they liked best, was the status, the dignity 
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of the individual. In America, in America as 
we like to think of it, it is not just “the 
people” who count; it is each person who 
counts. Nearly every religion ascribes to 
man such dignity and such importance as 
an individual. The police state denies it. 
And we are gradually being surrounded once 
again by the police state. 

When freedom died in Czechoslovakia, a 
part of America died. Something died within 
the heart of every American. What now? 
Are we to mourn and go our way and forget? 
There lies the path to disaster—to world 
disaster, to a world disaster which will catch 
us up and whirl us, too, to disaster. 

The murder of freedom of Czechoslovakia 
was an inside job—by a “fifth column”—but 
by an inside gang bolstered by a gang out- 
side Which was ready to commit the crime if 
the insiders couldn’t swing it. With the 
Red Army at the border and faced with civil 
war which would undoubtedly follow the 
pattern of the so-called civil war in Greece, 
Czechoslovakia capitulated. 

The capitulation of Czechoslovakia meant 
a clean sweep of the police state over the 
whole of the Soviet sphere. The tear in the 
iren curtain has been mended. 

There are those among us who say that 
the pattern of police-state expansion west- 
ward, as it worked out in Czechoslovakia, is 
inexorable and cannot be prevented. They 
counsel us, therefore, to abandon the Mar- 
shall plan because, they say, you can’t stop 
bullets with dollars. But is this advice 
sound? I think not. 

Up to now, and including the capture of 
Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union has ad- 
vanced its system of Communist dictatorship 
westward largely by force and threats of 
force. All of the nations in the Soviet sphere 
are nations dominated by fear of the Red 
colossus—by military fear of Russia. The 
United Nations, to a great extent, because of 
Soviet maneuvers within the UN, has not 
been able to dissipate this fear. The Red 
army is, thus, the real spokesman of Soviet 
diplomacy in the Balkans. It is important 
to remember this. 

None of the Soviet satellites has turned to 
communism as the free choice of the people. 
There were no free elections in any of the 
nations behind the iron curtain to establish 
a Communist dictatorship. They were cap- 
tured and thrown into communism by mi- 
norities at home, buttressed by the force of 
the Red army at their backs. 

In the case of the so-called Marshall-plan 
nations, however, the situation is altogether 
different. They do not lie on the supply 
line of the Red army. They are not under 
the immediate threat of armed aggression by 
Russia. In France and Italy, for instance, 
communism is trying to sell itself to the 
people as the free choice of free citizens. 

That this repressive philosophy of slave 
government has been having such success in 
free nations, where free men have free choice, 
is a great source of mystery to the average 
American. 

I think we need only to recall the America 
of a dozen and a half years ago in order to 
dispel this mystery. The United States in 
1930 was a nation demoralized by economic 
disaster. Food and jobs dominated our 
thoughts. Families were hungry and work- 
ers were idle and men despaired. America 
was ripe for demagogs and promisers. Sen- 
timent for totalitarianism in America 
reached its zenith in those years between 
1930 and 1983 because totalitarianism prom- 
ised something which was completely lack- 
ing in the America of those days—and that 
was decisive action. 

Some Americans looked yearningly at the 
methods Mussolini used to restore train 
schedules in Italy and said, “What we need 
is a strong man who can get things done.” 
Others looked to Soviet Russia and said here 
was dynamic social action and that we could 
have the same thing here;- that freedom in 
America meant the freedom to starve, while 
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in the Soviet Union, while there might not 
be freedom, there was also no unemployment. 

Bread is still the greatest political motiva- 
tion of all. We must recognize that. Com- 
munism is today selling that brand of politi- 
cal theory to the hungry of the free nations 
of Europe and the world. It is hard for a 
hungry man to have sales resistance against 
a policy which promises him food for him- 
self and his family in return for the surrender 
of freedoms which he may not be making 
much use of at the moment. 

Halting the westward expansion of com- 
munism rests today on the ability of men 
and leaders who believe in freedom to prove 
that freedom can work efficiently and fairly, 
that democracy can work. Economics— 
bread, jobs, security—these are the factors 
today in western European politics. And 
that’s where we—the people in rich, free 
America—come in. Here is where we must 
make our big down-payment on the purchase, 
once again, of our freedom. 

For freedom must be paid for over and over 
again. Like any precious thing, hard-won, it 
must have constant care. The upkeep is 
continuous and expensive. To most of us, to 
most Americans, freedom, despite its price, 
its cost, is a real bargain. 

But, too often, having had this freedom 
for so long, we take it for granted. We get 
tired. We expect the next fellow, who shares 
our freedom, to protect it for us and to work 
at keeping it for us while we loaf along com- 
placently. The obligations of freedom cannot 
be passed around that lightly. 

Right now, through the Marshall plan, 
America is committing itself to help those 
nations of Europe where freedom is on trial 
to solve extremely complex economic prob- 
lems growing out of the devastation and dis- 
location of war, to again take their places 
as self-supporting peoples. We think that if 
these nations can regain their economic 
health, freedom can survive. For that rea- 
son, the American people overwhelmingly sup- 
port the Marshall plan and favor appropria- 
tions adequate to carry it out. 

Because of this wholehearted American 
sentiment I am confident that the Marshall 
plan will pass, and I believe it will pass with 
few disrupting changes. Many Americans 
will then consider the job as done, because 
our Government will have been committed 
to it. 

Actually, however, the job will just be 
starting—the job, that is, for the rank and 
file of the American people. The authoriza- 
tion for this program, the bill which is now 
under debate in the Senate and in the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, carries no appro- 
priation with it. The money must be voted 
separately by Congress and from year to year. 

Each of these appropriation bills will be a 
storm center. Each time the question will 
pe raised whether America can afford to lend 
its efforts and so much of its wealth to the 
decent world we seek. There is no gainsay- 
ing that the cost of the program is high or 
that it will entail many sacrifices. 

But before each of us at all times must be 
the realization that as difficult as the Mar- 
shall plan may be for us financially, we can 
afford it infinitely better than we can afford 
another war, infinitely better than we can 
afford to be pushed into the isolationism of a 
feared and hated democracy in a sea of total- 
itarianism. 

The American people have a precious free- 
dom which can be used to protect all of our 
freedoms. It is the freedom to make our 
voices heard on every issue affecting us as 
citizens in a democracy. Our Government 
will do what our Congress directs, and our 
Congress will do what it knows the people 
want it to do. Those Members of Congress 
who refuse to heed the wishes of the people 
can be—and should be—removed from 
Congress. 

But writing a letter to your Congressman 
will not end your obligations. The Commu- 
nist element which is seeking to block the 
Marshall plan, for instance, is not contenting 
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itself with letter writing. It is using every 
possible avenue to influence public opinion. 
The zeal and the untiring effort put forward 
by this group is simply amazing. True Amer- 
icans who believe in freedom must be just 
as energetic. 

We must be energetic in our unions, in 
our business and social organizations, in our 
circle of friends, in strengthening public in- 
terest—and public action—in those things 
we think are right and proper and decent. 

This applies not only to foreign policy; it 
applies to national and State and local poli- 
tics; it applies to our economic life; it ap- 
plies to our daily activities. 

The issue in the world today, the great 
overriding issue, is not merely capitalism 
versus communism. It is freedom versus 
slavery; democracy versus totalitarianism. 
It is the right of men to think and to speak 
without fear of transgressing any ideological 
“line.” It is the right of each of us to walk 
upright in pride and dignity. 

When the rights of Americans are trans- 
gressed anywhere in America, that is our 
business. When Americans in powerful posi- 
tions allow their greed to disrupt our econ- 
omy, that is our business. When peoples 
elsewhere are subjugated and in political 
slavery, that, too, is our business. 

Our business, all over the world, is de- 
cency. It is the one heritage America can 
never deny. 

There has been one Pearl Harbor after 
another in this new fight, this never-ending 
fight, for human decency, for human free- 
dom. We must be equal to the challenge. 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, the 
United States of America has attained 
the position of world leadership and of 
being the first in the family of nations, 
partly because of two world conflicts, 
but largely because of the virility of our 
people, the extent of our natural re- 
sources, the inventiveness and imagina- 
tion of our 140,000,000 citizens, and be- 
cause, above all, of our obvious devotion 
to the cause of right, and objective truth. 

Mr. President, I like to believe that 
being first in the family of nations im- 
poses duties and responsibilities as well 
as rights and powers and privileges. Just 
as the important and the wealthy and 
the powerful citizens of the towns or 
cities or States of our Nation should be 
held to higher account, so should na- 
tions be held to account for the powers 
and the privileges and the rights which 
they enjoy. 

When the roll is called at the end of 
time and when the name of the United 
States is reached I, for one, am confi- 
dent that the record of the last decade 
will be one in which every citizen of this 
grea; land can take pride and satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr. President, how have we discharged 
our rights and duties in the past few 
years? What has been our basic policy, 
and how have we implemented that pol- 
icy? As I see it, our basic policy has 
been the pursuit of peace with justice and 
with respect for the dignity of man. I 
think it can be demonstrated that we 
have implemented that policy day by 
day, not only in this Chamber but also 
in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, and in the executive department 
of the Government. 

I should like briefly to review some of 
the things which we have done, which 
should make us proud of the record we 
have compiled in the past few years. Mr. 
President, in all history what is to com- 
pare with what we have done for the 
Philippine Nation? Not only did we 
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build up that nation and give to its people 
of our substance when they were torn by 
war, when the deluge came upon them, 
but we have come to their aid since with 
hundreds of millions of dollars and have 
attempted to see to it that that nation 
becomes a strong member of the family 
of nations. 

After the end of the war we poured 
out billions of dollars through UNRRA. 
Oh, I know, Mr. President, that there are 
those who regret that that money was 
spent; there are those who regret that 
we did not earmark it more carefully; 
I know that much of it was used against 
us; but I also know that it was one of the 
most magnificent gestures, one of the 
most unselfish and generous acts ever 
performed by a free people. 

Then, Mr. President, we went into the 
United Nations, and we pledged it our 
faith, our confidence, and our support. 
Furthermore, Mr. President, as I read the 
record, we have fulfilled every pledge, 
we have fulfilled every commitment we 
solemnly made under our adherence to 
that Charter. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator has 
spoken of the magnificent gifts we have 
extended to European and other nations 
since the war. Historically, in the past, 
subsidies have been provided largely in 
order to promote wars and to sustain 
warring powers. Has there ever been 


anything in the history of the world 
comparable to our generosity and our 
largess and our charity in extending 
these magnificent sums for the aid of 
stricken people, and to rebuild their 
fortunes after a devastating war? 


Mr. McMAHON. The Senator elo- 
quently and beautifully states the case 
and, of course, he is absolutely correct. 
That is why as a Senator of the United 
States I stand here and raise my voice 
in pride at the record this Nation has 
compiled in the last decade. There is 
nothing in all the role of history which 
can, for one moment, compare with it. 
Not only did we go through with UNRRA, 
not only have we subscribed to the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations, but we went 
to Bretton Woods and again pledged of 
our substance to try to establish the 
economic stability of the world. We 
also became a member of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Bank. Then, Mr. 
President, there was one other thing 
with which I have perhaps a somewhat 
intimate acquaintance, one other thing 
which I think demonstrates the worth 
and the validity and the essential jus- 
tice of the foreign policy of the United 
States of America. We wrote a page in 
history which I confidently believe even 
exceeds the generosity of our action in 
fostering UNRRA, to which the Senator 
has alluded. I refer, Mr. President, to 
the proposals which we made, through 
the United Nations, to all the world on 
the subject of atomic energy. Ah, it was 
our fortune to have unlocked the great- 
est force of nature. It was the gift of 
God that we, rather than our enemies, 
discovered this gigantic secret. When 
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we realized that which we had and un- 
derstood the good that was in it, when 
we realized that within it lay the power 
to heal disease, when we realized that 
within it lay a new force of energy which 
might make the deserts bloom and 
lighten the burden on the backs of the 
poor, the downtrodden, and the weary, 
we said to all the world, “You can use it. 
We ask only in return that you give to 
us satisfactory guaranties that it shall 
not be used to destroy us.” 

Mr. President, we now approach the 
writing of another great page in our his- 
tory, embodied in this bill known as the 
Marshall plan. I do not know whether 
it will work or not. However, I am 
filled with the conviction that if we go 
through with it, and if we do certain 
other things which I wish to suggest, it 
stands a very reasonable chance of suc- 
cess. 

While we have been doing the things 
I have mentioned, the Soviet Republic 
has adopted a policy which is one of the 
supreme tragedies of history. They have 
seen fit to pursue a policy of economic 
and political warfare against the peace 
of the world, paced always by a restless 
seeking for the military implements 
with which they could destroy us, pro- 
vided the economic and political attack 
should fail of success. They have pro- 
ceeded, as Senators know—and it needs 
no elaboration from me—to take over 
country after country, and to assassi- 
nate the political and economic liberties 
of mankind in a dozen nations. They 
refused to enter into the agreement for 
the control of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. I say without fear of contradic- 
tion that unless we can settle that prob- 
lem we cannot settle the peace. That 
is the heart question of the peace. 

Think of it! How are we going to 
have a peaceful world if we have a race 
in weapons of mass destruction, with 
which one part of the world can abso- 
lutely annihilate and destroy the other, 
and when that power comes into the 
hands of a nation which has demon- 
strated its utter disregard of every rule 
and every consideration that leads to 
agreement between nations? If we 
could have settled that problem this bill 
would not be necessary. 

Are we afraid of the 10,000,000-man 
Army of Russia? Are we afraid of her 
submarines? Are we afraid even of her 
air force? No. I shall tell the Senate 
what we are afraid of. We are right- 
fully afraid of the possession, by a power 
which has gcted as she has, of the 
weapons of mass destruction. We are 
afraid of her possession of the kind of 
things with which she can do infinite 
harm to us and the rest of the world. 
That is what We have to fear, and that 
is what must be avoided at all costs, if 
the guts of the world are not to be strewn 
on the ground and civilization itself, as 
we know it, destroyed. 

Mr. President, I have spoken of some 
things which must be done in addition to 
the adoption of this plan. The Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart] in his speech yes- 
terday declared that he did not have 
much faith in the power of propaganda. 
Ah, Mr. President, man does not live by 
bread alone. For 30 years there has 
come from the capital of Soviet Russia 
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a flood of propaganda, a flood of vilifica- 
tion, and a flood of denunciation of every 
principle of objective right and justice 
for which this Nation and all decent 
people stand. That propaganda is now 
having its effect. 

For 30 years the Russians have poured 
oil on the flames of discontent. For 30 
years they have told lies, bigger and big- 
ger and bigger; and we, a great Nation 
devoted to liberty, devoted to the Bill of 
Rights, have indeed failed to answer. 
Our Nation, which has built the greatest 
economy in the world on the basis of ad- 
vertising, strangely enough has not seen 
to it that we have advertised to the rest 
of the world the very bill of goods which, 
above all else, we should sell. If I had 
my way I would submit an amendment to 
this bill, if I thought it had a chance of 
adoption, providing an appropriation of 
$150,000,000 a year to tell everyone on the 
face of the globe what the facts are, why 
it is that we have been so insistent on the 
control of weapons of mass destruction, 
and why they and we have a common 
interest, an interest in the preservation 
of civilization itself, to see to it that the 
event of adverse possession of these 
weapons does not come to pass. 

Mr. President, I would encourage by 
every method I could the unification of 
Europe, because in unification there 
would lie strength. I would encourage 
the making of cuStoms‘unions and the 
abolition of tariff barriers. I would lend 
a helping hand in every way I could to 
see to it that the states which are devoted 
to democratic principles stuck together 
in the face of this common attack. 

Finally, as I suggested at the end of 
the speech of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. H1tu] the other day, I would call 
for a conference of the United Nations 
under section 109 of the Charter. I 
would invite in the other nations of the 
earth for the purpose of seeing to it that 
the Charter of that organization was re- 
vised so that it might become an effective 
method for keeping the peace. Of course 
I would invite Russia to come in. Under 
the Charter of the United Nations she 
would have a right to come in. With the 
fullest publicity I would place the case 
before the world. 

She was invited to come to Paris. She 
came, and she went home; and when she 
went home she did her cause the greatest 
injury she has done her cause in the past 
5 years. Her answer to that proposal and 
to the proposal embodied in the bill was 
to convoke an assembly in Poland of her- 
self and her satellites, wherein they de- 
clared that they were going to wreck the 
Marshall plan. Perhaps they can wreck 
it. It isso much easier to throw a lighted 
match into a house that one has spent 
thousands of dollars and many man- 
hours of labor in constructing than it 
is to build the house. Russia is busy 
throwing lighted matches into the peace 
of the world. 

Last September, Mr. President, the 
Russian delegate, Mr. Vishinsky, in a 
speech which he made at Lake Success, 
said that I was one of the warmongers 
of this country. I bitterly resented that 
appellation, and I resent it now. It is 
perhaps because I have thought so much 
about the peace of the world and how to 
preserve it—and I have, indeed, spent 
many hours in contemplating that sub- 
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ject—that I, as much as any man in the 
world, wish to prevent what I know will 
be a terrible and tragic conflagration 
that will destroy our goods and our peo- 
ples and all the values on which we set 
store and by which we live. 

But, Mr. President, we are posed with 
a great question of leadership. Just the 
other day the Senator from North Caro- 
lina {Mr. Hoey] in a _ distinguished 


speech said that the last war cost us a. 


trillion dollars, and I think the illus- 
tration he gave may well be reiterated— 
when he said, “Do you know what a tril- 
lion dollars means? It means a 5-room 
house for every family in the world, and 
a hospital costing a million dollars in 
every city of over 5,000 people.” 

Ah, Mr. President! I think of those 
unmarked graves scattered over the con- 
tinent of Europe, in which thousands and 
thousands of anonymous people lie 
moldering. I think of the tragedy and 
the heartbreak of the wife going away, 
when driven out of her home, and taking 
her children with her; of the scent of 
dead flesh; and of the tragedy that there 
are no words in the English language to 
describe. 

But, Mr. President, we know one thing, 
and that is that we do not get peace from 
a police state by appeasing it. The 
world tried that once, and it did not 
work, and it will not work this time. Our 
chance for peace, in my opinion, is to 
marshal the decent and right-thinking 
peoples of the world behind a determina- 
tion that no nation will be permitted to 
have the things with which it can suc- 
cessfully wage war. We must do this 
within the forum of the United Nations, 
by calling a meeting of the United Na- 
tions and really setting this situation out 
for the judgment and consideration of 
the conscience of the world. 

Mr. President, the last war cost us 
$8,000,000,000 a month. This bill costs 
us $5,300,000,000, which is the equivalent 
of the cost of 20 days of war. Every 
army that takes the field or every ship 
that sails the sea in time of war is not 
guaranteed success. Here we are 
launching a venture for peace. We can- 
not tell whether it will reach safe har- 
bor; but at least we can pray to God that 
it will. We can be confident in our 
strength and, above that, confident in 
the essential and basic rightness of our 
principles. We can be confident that 
objective truth has been served. Wecan 
be confident that in God’s sight, as I see 
the situation, we have adhered to the 
right. And having done that, I have no 
fear for the future of this country. 

Mr. HOLLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? I should like 
to ask the Senator from Connecticut 
whether any action was taken on his 
amendment. 

Mr. McMAHON. No action has been 
taken on the amendment. Perhaps we 
should dispose of it now, if that is agree- 
able to the Senator from Michigan, and 
if the Senator from Florida will yield 
for that purpose. I do not think it will 
take more than 2 or 3 minutes to dispose 
of the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield, if it is under- 
stood that I shall have the floor after 
the amendment is disposed of. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I think it will 
take only a moment to dispose of the 
amendment. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
think it would be well to have my amend- 
ment read by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). The amendment will be 
read. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 32, be- 
tween lines 20 and 21, it is proposed to 
insert a new subsection, as follows: 

(e) In addition to the provisions required 
by subsection (b) to be included in agree- 
ments concluded with participating coun- 
tries under this act, there shall also be in- 
cluded an undertaking by each such coun- 
try to prohibit the exportation other than 
to the United States from such country of 
any commodity of which the exportation 
from the United States is (1) determined 
by the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, acting jointly, to be 
inconsistent with the national security, and 
(2) prohibited by or pursuant to the laws 
of the United States. 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, the 
intent of this amendment is briefly as 
follows: It is to prohibit any country 
which participates in the benefits of this 
act from exporting, except to the United 
States, anything that the Secretary of 
State and the chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Secretary of 
National Defense might believe to be 
detrimental to. our national security. 
Under the McMahon Act, it is provided 
that the Atomic Energy Commission has 
the power to embargo anything which it 
believes would be helpful in the making 
of atomic bombs. It seemed to me that 
we would not be wise nor would we be 
judicious to permit that. Particularly 
did the Senator from Connecticut feel 
some responsibility for pointing out this 
situation to the Senate. Since the 
amendment was introduced, I have had 
very prolonged and serious discussions 
about it with the Department of State 
and its representatives, and with the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, my good friend the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. As a re- 
sult of those conversations, I am com- 
pletely and entirely convinced that the 
situation which I thought it necessary to 
allude and to point to will be most satis- 
factorily and completely taken care of 
when the agreements under the act are 
written. Furthermore, I know that when 
the Administrator under this act is nomi- 
nated and when his nomination comes 
before the Senate, I shall make it my 
business to talk to him about this prob- 
lem; and I have no reason to doubt but 
that he will, shall I say, listen with at- 
tention. and with appreciation to the 
problem that is involved in the amend- 
ment which has been submitted by me. 
Since that is the situation and since I 
think I can assure the Senate and the 
country that it has been satisfactorily 
taken care of, I do not press the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
want to thank the Senator from Con- 
necticut for his attitude. His amend- 
ment is typical of his vigilance ever since 
the atomic-energy problem first broke 
upon the conscience of the country and 
the world. His name was attached to 
the original control act under which 
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this tremendous responsibility was or- 
ganized within our country. I fully un- 
derstand the objectives toward which, 
with his usual vigilance in this field, he 
wrote the amendment, and I can fully 
understand the purpose he had in mind. 

I think the Senator is entirely correct, 
however, in saying that the objectives to 
be sought have already been substantially 
achieved by voluntary agreements among 
certain of the 16 nations involved. It 
seems to be quite clear that, in view of the 
fact that this completely satisfactory re- 
lationship is thought to be available to us 
on a voluntary basis, it might be highly 
undesirable to undertake to turn it into 
a compulsory relationship of some kind, 
at least until that is necessary. There- 
fore I think the Senator is justified in the 
statement he has made, that the situa- 
tion is in hand. I thank him for with- 
drawing the amendment, because I think 
it would have been inadvisable to precipi- 
tate this particular issue. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Connecticut is withdrawn. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair points out to the Senator from New 
Jersey that the Senator from Florida was 
recognized, and that he yielded the floor, 
under a unanimous-consent request, with 
the idea that he should regain it upon 
completion of consideration of the 
amendment. The Chair therefore re- 


quests that the Senator from New Jersey 
kindly allow the Senator from Florida to 
continue his remarks, which the Chair 
understands will be very brief. 


The 
Chair will then recognize the Senator 
from New Jersey. 


Mr. HAWKES. I thank the Chair. 
That is agreeable to me. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the generosity of the Senator 
from New Jersey. I shall take but a few 
minutes. This vital measure has been 
debated for 2 weeks. I should much 
rather have my position upon each of the 
amendments which have been submitted 
and upon the final passage of the bill to 
speak for my position than anything I 
might say on the merits of the bill in this 
closing hour of the debate. 

There is, however, one particular mat- 
ter which I think is of sufficient impor- 
tance, and which does not have to do 
with the merits of the bill, to justify brief 
mention—brief mention of a situation 
which has not occurred at least during 
my membership in this body, in the con- 
sideration of other major measures of 
legislation. 

As a basis for my remarks, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that a list of the membership 
of the Foreign Relations Committee be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list of 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Foreign Relations: ArTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
of Michigan; ArTHUR CAPPER, of Kansas; 
WALLace H. WHITE, JR., of Maine; ALEXANDER 
Witter, of Wisconsin; H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
of New Jersey; BouRKE B. HICKENLOOPER, of 
Iowa; HENRY CaABoT LODGE, JR., of Massachu- 
setts; Tom CONNALLY, of Texas; WALTER F. 
Grorce, of Georgia; Ropert F. WaGNeER, of 
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New York; E,sert D. THomas, of Utah; ALBEN 
W. Barker, of Kentucky; Cart A. Hatcu, of 
New Mexico. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I call 
attention to the fact, because I think it 
is something that is not only of impor- 
tance to the Members of this body but 
also of great interest to every citizen of 
this Nation—I call attention to the fact 
that here is a piece of major legislation 
which has been studied by a committee 
of the Senate which is outstanding in its 
membership, has been studied seriously, 
in. great detail, and with the benefit of 
technical, practical, and special advice 
from the many quarters which have been 
mentioned previously in the debate, and 
it has then been made the basis of a 
unanimous favorable report of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

I call further attention to the fact 
that, varying from any other matter 
which has come to this floor in recent 
years, there has been no division in the 
membership of the committee on any 
vital detail. I call attention to the fact 
that the various amendments which have 
been submitted, every one of which no 
doubt sprung from patriotic and high- 
minded motives on the part of the Sen- 
ator or Senators submitting it, all of 
them have been rejected by overwhelm- 
ing majorities, and the well-intentioned 
attacks made upon the bill have been 
just as fruitless of results as is the patter 
of the summer rain against the rugged 
bark of a forest giant, which stands with- 
out showing the slightest injury, in fact, 
it comes out of that sort of testing in 
better shape than it was before it was 
subjected to the test. 

I call attention to the fact that this 
committee is not only bipartisan, carry- 
ing seven members of one party and six 
of the other, but from the standpoint 
of geographic distribution and of varied 
experience, it has in its membership 
probably the finest group of talent to be 
found in any important committee of the 
Senate. Perhaps I may say this with 
propriety, as a Member of the Senate 
who is not a member of the committee, 
when such a remark could not be made 
by any member of the committee. 

I call attention to the fact first that 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan, who has won, I think, the praise 
and the gratitude of every Member of 
this body and of all our citizens, comes 
from that great area of our Wation, the 
Midwest and Plains States, which has 
sometimes been referred to as the heart 
of isolationism in America. Along with 
the Senator, who has labored so dili- 
gently and served so splendidly in the 
presentation of the bill and in the work- 
ing out of its details, there are three 
other Senators from that same area, the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper], 
chairman of the Agricultural Committee, 
who knows probably more about the 
agricultural wealth and resources of the 
Nation than any other Member of Con- 
gress; the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY], chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, who handles daily the important 
problems affecting all kinds of legal 
questions which bear vitally upon the 
welfare of the Nation; and the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. HICKENLOOPER], chair- 
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man of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Certainly there is no other 
committee which deals with a subject 
which is more surcharged with vital 
meaning to the Nation and to the world 
just now. 

From the great Southwest comes the 
distinguished ranking minority mem- 
ber, the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] whose services to the Nation in 
the field of foreign affairs rank with 
those of the distinguished chairman. I 
need not call to the attention of this 
body the service which he has rendered 
in the long years as a Senator. 

Mr. President, without attempting to 
figure it out exactly, I believe that the 
average length of membership of the 13 
members of this committee in the Sen- 
ate will be something like 15 years, in 
addition to service by several of the mem- 
bers in the House of Representatives and 
as governors of their States, and that 
there is no other group of comparable 
experience—or, I believe, of comparable 
wisdom in foreign affairs—to this par- 
ticular group of fine Senators and splen- 
did Americans. 

From New England there comes the 
majority leader, who is also chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce—certainly a vital field. I 
call attention to the fact that on this 
committee there is the majority leader 
and also the minority leader—the leaders 
on both sides of thé aisle in the Senate. 
In addition to the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. WuirteE], there is the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], veteran of 
the last war, and I pause to remark that 
there are on this committee veterans of 
all three of the last wars in which our 
Nation has participated—the Second 
World War, the First World War, and 
the Spanish-American War. Not all 
men who serve here can have had the 
experience of service in the armed forces, 
but I think it worthy of mention, in pass- 
ing, that we do have upon this committee 
the benefit of the services of men who 
have actually fought for their country in 
battle in the last three great wars in 
which our Nation was engaged. 

From the Middle Atlantic States the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. WAGNER] came to the Senate 
from long service on the bench of the 
supreme court of his State. He is noted 
for his interest in humanitarian sikbjects, 
and he added strength to the commit*ze. 

Also from that area came the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Smitu], a distin- 
guished scholar in international affairs, 
a former member of the faculty of 
Princeton, and always distinguished in 
everything he says because of his fine 
nonpartisan approach and his high 
scholarship. 

From. the Mountain States of the far 
West there came the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. HatcH] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah I[Mr. 
THomas]—another educator of the high- 
est scholarship who has served this Na- 
tion in many international affairs. I 
call attention to the two Senators who 
have represented this Nation very skill- 
fully in nearly all of the critical inter- 
national affairs which have risen in re- 
cent years, namely, the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] and the 
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Senator from Texas [Mr. Connatty], 
On the committee are various other 
members, including those to whom I just 
referred—the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Hatcu] and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. THomas]—who have served on for- 
eign assignments which were highly im- 
portant to this Nation and to the world. 

Coming from the Old South, there is 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GrorcE], 
than whom no Member of the Senate or 
no citizen of the Nation knows more 
about finance or more about what can 
be safely done by this Nation in rising 
to the very great financial challenge 
which is presented in the effort covered 
by the bill which is before us. His pres- 
ence upon the committee, and the fact 
that he joins with the other 12 members 
of the committee should inspire greater 
confidence on the part of the public and 
on the part of every Senator in the meas- 
ures which has the unanimous backing 
and consent of all the members of the 
committee. 

Last, but by no means least, from a 
border State comes the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Barktey], the distin- 
guished minority leader and long the ma- 
jority leader, himself many times as- 
signed in difficult and important inter- 
national matters to represent the Nation. 

Mr. President, I make these brief re- 
marks, because it has seemed to me they 
should be made, not only to give assur- 
ance to those Senators who, I think, in a 
very great majority, will vote soon for 
the final passage of the bill, but because 
I think a consideration of the combined 
wisdom, experience, special skill and 
training, and patriotic dévotion of the 
members of this committee gives confi- 
dence to those who look upon the work of 
the united committee as a real manifes-~ 
tation of what democracy can do to meet 
a grave crisis in the Nation’s life and in 
the history of the world. 

I have taken longer than I intended, 
Mr. President, but it seemed to me it was 
important to call to the attention of the 
Nation the fact that here we have a 
showing and a clear illustration of the 
fact that men from all parts of our Na- 
tion can think in unison and can carry 
through an effort of supreme importance 
not only to this body, not only to this Na- 
tion, but of supreme importance to all 
humanity, without once wavering in the 
unity of their conviction. In fact, as 
the bill has come through debate and has 
survived the various tests, it has seemed 
to me, Mr. President and Senators, as I 
indicated a moment ago, that the prod- 
uct of their combined skill, wisdom, and 
patriotic devotion has stood forth with 
great clarity as being an instrumentality 
which is strong and sturdy and which 
offers something worth while, something 
which will give renewed hope to the peo- 
ple of this Nation and, through them, to 
the liberty-loving people of the world. 

I thank the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWKES. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to offer an 
amendment. If any question is raised 
regarding it, I shall withdraw it. 

Mr. HAWKES. Very well. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there is an 
amendment on the desk which I sub- 
mitted yesterday, but I wish to state that 
I have conferred with those who are rep- 
resenting the Government, and the re- 
vised form of my amendment has been 
prepared by them. I am prepared to 
accept it in that form. I therefore offer 
that amendment instead of the one which 
lies on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the revised amendment. 

The CuHieF CLERK. On page 19, after 
line 25, it is proposed to insert a new 
paragraph (4) (i), subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 1, as follows: 


(4) (1) By making, under rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Administrator, 
guaranties to any person or government in 
the Western Hemisphere with respect to 
credits any such person or government may 
grant for commodities and services to be 
transferred, with the approval of the Admin- 
istrator, to a participating country: Provided, 
That guaranties to governments in the West- 
err’ Hemisphere shall not exceed 70 percent 
of the credits so extended by any such gov- 
ernment: And provided further, That the 
Administrator determines that the use of 
this method of guaranteeing credits, as op- 
posed to this method of direct procurement 
and delivery to participating countries, will 
not substantially prejudice the extension or 
validity of credits or loans by other govern- 
ments, by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, or by private per- 
sons, where such credits or loans have been, 
or in the future might be, prudently made 
without such guaranty, considering the ca- 
pacity of the several participating countries 
to repay. In determining whether to pro- 
vide for the procurement of commodities and 
services outside the continental limits of the 
United States, the Administrator shall take 
into account whether the government of the 
country in which commodities or services are 
available for transfer fails to extend such 
credits or to arrange such prices, terms, and 
conditions as the Administrator considers 
equitable and prudent in connection with 
such transfers. In connection with such 
guaranties, the Administrator, on terms and 
conditions prescribed by him, may agree to 
advance dollars on account of such guaran- 
ties at the time such exports are made, or at 
any time not more than 10 years after the 
making of such agreement. 

(li) As used in this paragraph, the term 
“person” means a citizen of any Western 
Hemisphere country or any corporation, part- 
nership, or other association created under 
the law of any such country or under any 
political subdivision thereof, and substan- 
tially owned by citizens of Western Hemi- 
sphere countries. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment simply provides an alternative 
method which the Administrator may 
use in acquiring from other Western 
Hemisphere countries goods to be sent 
to Europe. Under the bill, he may buy 
such goods only for the United States 
Government, and then sell or give them 
to foreign nations. This amendment 
permits him to do the same thing through 
a guaranty of credits advanced by West- 
tern Hemisphere countries to a Euro- 
Pean country. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWKES. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In addition to 
what the Senator from Ohio has said, 
the amendment will establish a basis 
upon which we can work out some of the 
triangular trade formulas which highly 
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intrigued the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in respect to South Ameri- 
can trade under the European recovery 
program. 

I shall be very glad to accept the 
amendment, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWKES. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Was this proposal 
discussed before the committee? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It was not. 

Mr. McMAHON. Was there any testi- 
mony offered in connection with it? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There is a great 
deal of testimony regarding the phase 
of the matter to which I have just ad- 
verted. I know of no testimony on the 
phase referred to by the Senator from 
Ohio. But Ican assure the Senator from 
Connecticut that it has been very care- 
fully handled during the past 2 days by 
the authorities at the State Department. 

Mr. LODGE. Mtr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWKES. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to say to 
the Senator from Connecticut that a 
great deal of testimony on this subject 
was given by Mr. Norman Littell, whom 
I think the Senator knows. He will find 
ir. the hearings not precisely the text of 
the amendment, but testimony on the 
subject of triangular trade. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the revised 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tart]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. HAWKES. I yield to the Senator 
from South. Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I am 
anxious to do whatever is necessary to 
set up the most effective bulwark of free 
people in western Europe to help stop 
this onrushing tide of communism which 
is even now engulfing more and more of 
Europe day by day. Let us be sensible 
about the Russian threat. Itisreal. The 
time has come when we must step into 
the picture squarely, Long ago I recom- 
mended this. Any further delay may 
be fatal. 

Let us not forget, Mr. President, that 
though economic and humanitarian on 
the surface, this aid still has one primary 
purpose. We must stop the overrunning 
of western Europe by this Red tide. Let 
us face the,facts. While we hope to al- 
leviate suffering among the war-torn 
people of Europe, we are basically mak- 
ing an effort to preserve the peace of 
the world for as long a period as possi- 
ble. In deference to those who so lately 
gave their lives that we might enjoy 
the fruits of a peaceful existence, we can 
do no less than our utmost to preserve 
the peace—shaky though it may be. We 
who owe so much to so many cannot af- 
ford to economize with aid of bread and 
milk alone. In a shrunken world, armed 
to the teeth with atom smashers and 
master minds of scientific research, we 
must back our aid with our own prepared- 
ness program at home. And that pre- 
paredness is not enough on paper. If 
we are to avoid another war we must 
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let the powers of the world know that 
we are prepared for any emergency. 

It is paramount. Whether our aid to 
the peoples of Europe be Christian gen- 
erosity or economics, I pray that our 
actions, as leaders of a world which still 
reeks from the odor of gunpowder, and 
echoes the scream of dive bombers and 
heavy projectiles, will be guided by a 
spiritual reawakening in a belief in God, 
and a realinement with the Christian 
ideals of our grandfathers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed as part of my re- 
marks on this subject, a most forceful, 
able, and enlightening address delivered 
in Charleston, S. C., today by our former 
distinguished Secretary of State, a loyal 
and devoted American. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY JAMES F. BYRNES AT THE CITADEL OF 
CHARLESTON, 8S. C., ON MARCH 13, 1948, THE 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE OPENING OF THAT INSTITUTION 


I deem it a happy privilege to join you in 
celebrating the one-hundred-and-fifth an- 
niversary of the opening of the doors of the 
Citadel to the youths of the State and the 
Nation. 

When I was a boy I resided about 200 yards 
from the old Citadel green. It was my play- 
ground and the cadets were my heroes. Be- 
cause it was my boyhood ambition to attend 
this institution, you will understand how 
deeply I appreciated the Citadel conferring 
upon me in-1946, while I was in Paris at the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. 

During the century of its existence, the 
Citadel has steadfastly fulfilled its purpose as 
announced by Col. J. P. Thomas: 

“A complete and generous education—that 
which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully, 
and magnanimously all the offices of a citizen, 
both public and private, of peace and war.” 

During the exciting life of this institution, 
able and distinguished men have directed its 
work. But in no period has it made greater 
progress than has been made during the ad- 
ministration of that great soldier and edu- 
cator who is now its president, Gen. Charles 
P. Summerall, former Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army. 

I am told that today nearly every State in 
the Union is represented at the Citadel and 
of the 2,000 in attendance, approximately 
1,000 are veterans of World War II. To such 
an audience, I think it appropriate that I 
should talk about our foreign relations. 

There can be no truly American foreign 
policy unless the American people are kept 
informed. It is fine to applaud Decatur’s 
patriotic declaration, “My country, right or 
wrong,” but the men who must fight the wars 
of America would like to see their country 
right rather than wrong. . 

If the American people are given facts— 
not propaganda—they will reach an intelli- 
gent conclusion, make their views known, and 
our Government will be responsive to the 
will of the people. 

With the cessation of hostilities we hoped 
there would begin an era of peace which 
would last for at least a half century. To- 
day we are disillusioned. Instead of the peace 
for which we longed, fears and uncertainties 
disturb us. The events of the past 2 weeks 
have been particularly disheartening to 
thoughtful men and women. 

It is disheartening that the non-Commu- 
nists of Czechoslovakia and Finland who 
have shown their love of liberty and of par- 
liamentary government should lose their 
freedom and be forced to live in a police 
state. 

Even before the end of hostilities Stalin 
declared that those countries bordering on 
Soviet territory should be, what he called, 
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friendly governments. From the experiences 
of the last few years we knew that his defi- 
nition of a friendly government was a gov- 
ernment completely controlled by Commu- 
nists who willingly accepted direction from 
Moscow. Nevertheless, the action of the So- 
viets in Czechoslovakia was surprising as well 
as disappointing. 

Czechoslovakia had so proved its willing- 
ness to cooperate with the Soviets that many 
of us hoped its people would be allowed to 
enjoy at least the measure of freedom they 
had enjoyed since the end of hostilities. 
That Government was not only cooperative 
but in some matters actually subservient to 
the Soviets. You will recall that in June 
1947 the Czechoslovakian Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Masaryk, announced that his govern- 
ment would cooperate with other European 
governments in accepting the Marshall plan 
for European aid. Within 24 hours there- 
after, by direction from Moscow—communi- 
cated through the present Premier, Mr. 
Gottwald—the Czechoslovakian Government 
announced it would not participate in that 
plan. That must have been humiliating to 
the Government of a supposedly independent 
state. 

However, there were some officials of that 
Government who did not agree with the 
Communist line, even when expressed by 
the Soviet leaders. I recall that at the Paris 
Peace Conference when Mr. Vishinsky 
charged that the United States was trying 
to buy the people of European countries with 
relief appropriations, loud applause came 
from the Czechoslovakian delegation seated 
only a few feet from the American delegates, 
The applause, however, came from only a 
few. The majority of the delegation did 
not applaud the denunciation of the United 
States. 

And there was one official, Foreign Minister 
Masaryk, who did not hesitate to criticize 
the action of his Communist colleagues in 
the Government. I recall that in 1946, on 
the representation that Czechoslovakia 
needed financial assistance for reconstruction 
work, the United States allotted to that 
government a credit of $50,000,000 for the 
purpese of surplus property. Later, while 
in Paris, I learned from our representatives 
that officials of Czechoslovakia who belonged 
to the Communist Party had agreed to let 
the Communist government of Rumania 
have $10,000,000 of that credit. For that 
$10,000,000 they were going to charge Ru- 
mania 6 percent interest, plus an adminis- 
trative fee of 7 percent. We were charging 
Czechoslovakia only 2%, percent interest, 
When I learned of the transaction I imme- 
diately ordered the cancellation of the credit. 

A few days later Foreign Minister Masaryk, 
accompanied by Mr. Clementis, an official of 
Czechoslovakia and a Communist, called on 
me. Mr. Masaryk asked why the credit was 
cancelled. I told him it had been allotted 
only because of the representatiohs made by 
his government as to its needs, and not to put 
them in the brokerage business. When I re- 
cited what had occurred, Masaryk stated he 
had not heard of the incident, and in the 
presence of his Communist colleague, de- 
clared with great emphasis that he shared 
my view that the action of his government 
was inexcusable. Of course, he knew his 
criticism would be communicated to the 
Communist leaders in Prague, but it did not 
deter him from expressing his views. 

A few days ago Jan Masaryk committed 
suicide. I was not so surprised. He had 
spent many years in this country and in 
London. He loved freedom. He did every- 
thing in his power to preserve freedom for 
the people he loved. To accomplish that he 
suffered humiliation last June and doubtless 
suffered other indignities. His efforts failed, 
and Jan Masaryk chose to die when he could 
no longer live as a free man. 

So the iron curtain goes down on Czecho- 
slovakia. Freedom of speech is abolished. 
Parliamentary government has yielded to 
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brute force and freemen have become Soviet 
serfs, The misuse of military power has 
brought fear to the peace-loving peoples of 
Europe and has shocked freemen everywhere, 

I have great sorrow for Finland. There, 
the Soviet approach is different, but I fear the 
result will not be different. In a personal 
letter to the President of Finland, Stalin says 
that it is desirable that they should enter 
into a mutual assistance pact, Finland has 
had experience with the Soviets. Finland 
knows that when Stalin says “it is desirable,” 
he means it must be done—or else. Finland 
is not in a position to refuse to negotiate. I 
care not what may be the terms of the pact, 
we can rest assured that it will be used as a 
pretext to permit the Soviets to gradually 
assume complete control of Finland. 

We must remember that control of Finland 
is part of the Soviet plan of expansion. In 
one of the conversations between Hitler and 
Molotov, prior to the Russian-German hos- 
tilities in 1940, which conversations were 
disclosed in documents found in the German 
foreign office, Molotov protested to Hitler 
that under their agreement Finland was in 
the Soviet sphere of influence, and yet Ger- 
man troops were in Finland. Hitler did not 
question the accuracy of the statement as 
to the agreement. He explained that his 
troops were in Finland only to protect a line 
of communications to Sweden where they 
were getting oil and ore essential to the 
German military effort. He promised prompt 
withdrawal of the troops. 

Therefore, there can be no doubt about 
the intentions of Stalin as to Finland. With 
Communists now holding key positions in 
that Government, I fear it will be but a short 
time before the Soviets will be in complete 
political and military control of the Govern- 
ment. 

Naturally Americans speculate upon the 
reasons that prompted the Soviets to move 
against these two countries at this time. 
We cannot give credence to the statement 
contained in Stalin’s letter to the President 
of Finland that the Soviets desired a mutual 
assistance pact with Finland to protect the 
Soviet Republic against German aggression. 

Germany, after the Second World War, is 
entirely different from Germany after the 
First World War. In the First World War the 
Allies had no air force dropping destructive 
bombs on Germany night after night. The 
armistice was agreed to before the Allies in- 
vaded Germany. Consequently, German in- 
dustries and German cities suffered no dam- 
age. But in World War II there was a dif- 
ferent story. 

In the history of the world there has never 
been anything to equal the destruction 
wrought in Germany by Allied bombers and 
Allied artillery in World War II. 

Today the Red army is in control of eastern 
Germany. The armies of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France are in con- 
trol of western Germany. The people of 
Germany are disarmed and the industry of 
Germany demilitarized. 

In behalf of the United States I offered to 
enter into a 40-year treaty with Russia, the 
United Kingdom, and France to keep Ger- 
many disarmed and demilitarized. Britain 
and France agreed to the proposal, Stalin 
told me on Christmas Eve of 1945, “If you 
fight for such a treaty, you can rely on my 
support.” Sixty days later Mr. Molotov ad- 
vised me that the Soviets could not agree to 
such a pact. In the light of these facts Mar- 
shal Stalin cannot expect us to believe that 
suddenly the Soviet Government is afraid of 
German aggression, and instead of accepting 
a@ pact with the United States, United King- 
dom, and France, he will look to little Fin- 
land for assistance. . 

Whenever the Soviet Government gives 
such an incredible excuse for its action, we 
must speculate upon the real reason. There 
is nothing to justify the hope that with the 
complete absorption of Czechoslovakia and 
Finland the Soviets will be satisfied. If we 
could believe that, the peace-loving people of 
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the world, while regretting the fate of the 
liberty-loving people of those countries, would 
breathe easier. I do not believe it. My fear 
is that the Kremlin reached a decision that 
as the absorption of those two countries was 
in any event an essential part of their ex- 
pansion program, they would complete the 
two jobs immediately so that they would be 
entirely free to pursue other expansion proj- 
ects which they realize will be more difficult 
and more dangerous. 

I hope Iam wrong. But as prudent people, 
in the light of Soviet statements and actions, 
we must assume that they have not completed 
their program of imperialism. We have every 
reason to believe that they covet control 
of Greece, Turkey, Italy, and France, 


We can assume there will be no armed in- 
vasion of any one of the countries named. 
But we have assured those countries that we 
will act if their independence is threatened 
by an aggressor either by direct pr indirect 
action. I am sure the people of Czechoslo- 
vakia, who have twice lost their freedom, see 
no important difference in the direct methods 
of Hitler in 1938 and the indirect methods 
of Stalin in 1948. 

If the Soviets pursue the course they have 
recently followed in the Balkan States, their 
difficulties will be greater. ‘There are no 
Soviet troops in Turkey, Greece, Italy, or 
France. Nor do the Communists in any one 
of these countries have control of the office 
of Minister of the Interior, the official who 
controls the police and ‘controls the elections. 

The Italian electians will ke held in April. 
It is difficult to prophesy the result of an 
election in this country, and certainly it is 
more difficult for any’American to foretell 
the result of an election in Italy. However, 
we can guess, and from the best obtainable 
information, my guess is that the Commu- 
nists cannot gain control of Italy in the elec- 
tions, 

If the Soviets intend to act in Italy as 
they have in Hungary and Czechoslovakia we 
can expect them to move whenever they 
reach the conclusion that Communists can- 
not win in the election. They will not wait 
until the elections disclose that the Com- 
munists are in the minority. To follow the 
Soviet pattern, they must be in position to 
claim that the democratic forces, who con- 
stitute a majority, are being plotted against 
by a minority of Fascists who are carrying out 
the orders of the “imperialists” of the United 
States and the United Kingdom. In the lan- 
guage of Soviet officials, democratic forces 
means Communists and the word “Fascists” 
includes all others. 

To the peace-loving people of the United 
States it presents a terrible problem, but 
we must face that problem. We must now 
determine our course. We cannot wait until 
the democracies of western Europe lose their 
independence before we even determine our 
course of action. In 1914 we took 2 years 
to determine our course and were saved only 
because of the valor and effectiveness of our 
allies.. In 19389 we again took 2 years to con- 
sider our course and the Japs at Pearl Harbor 
forced us to decide. 

Every thoughtful person agrees that under 
present conditions, should the democracies 
of western Europe be threatened with aggres- 
sion and should we attempt to redeem our 
pledge to aid them, we would not have 2 
years—or even 2 weeks—to debate our course. 
What pledge did we give? 

On March 12, 1947, the President addressed 
a joint session of the Congress and declared: 

“We shall not realize our obligations, how- 
ever, unless we are willing to help free peo- 
ples to maintain their free institutions and 
their national integrity against aggressive 
movements that seek to impose upon them 
totalitarian regimes. This is no more than 
a frank recognition that totalitarian regimes 
imposed on free peoples by direct or indirect 
action undermine the foundations of inter- 
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national peace and hence the security of the 
United States.” 

And the President further declared: 

“I believe that it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressure.” 

That is the policy of the United States, as 
declared by the President. It met with gen- 
eral approval of the American people. The 
Soviet Government seems to have forgotten 
it or has concluded we will do no more than 
protest, as we did in the case of Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. It is our duty to let 
the Soviet Government know that they must 
not be misled by our forbearance in those 
two instances; that if the independence of 
these four countries, or any one of them, is 
threatened by the coercive methods the 
Soviets have followed in other countries, we 
will not write a letter of protest; we will act. 

We must act within the spirit and the 
letter of the Charter of the United Nations. 
We must call for action by the Security 
Council. And, knowing the Soviet habit of 
taking over a government and then an- 
nouncing there is nothing to discuss, we must 
let the Soviets know we will act immediately 
to preserve the status quo until the Secu- 
rity Council has an opportunity to investi- 
gate the threatened aggression. 

It will be unfortunate if the Soviets are 
misled into believing we will not carry out 
the solemn pledges of the President in his 
speech to the Congress. In 1914 and again 
in 1939, the Germans were misled by what 
they believed to be our lack of decision and 
our lack of military power. The result was 
war. 

The Soviets are under no misapprehension 
as to our power. I fear they are not con- 
vinced of the sincerity of our declarations. 
They will go as far as we let them go. Butl 
am confident that if the Soviets conclude 
that we really mean what we say they will 
hesitate to proceed further with their efforts 
to dominate all Europe. 

It will be even more unfortunate if, in 
view of the similarity between the course 
followed by Hitler in 1938 and 1939, and the 
course followed by the Soviets in 1947 and 
1948, we did not prepare to discharge our ob- 
ligations to the United Nations and to re- 
deem the pledges of the President. We must 
pray it will never be necessary. We must be 
ready if it is necessary. 

In the light of recent events, and until the 
Soviets stop their expansion moves, we must 
forget our desire for the limitation of arma- 
ments. Funds that are being sought for the 
construction of public works that are meri- 
torious but are not urgent, must be diverted 
to the national defense. It is unfortunate, 
but true, that some people in this world re- 
spect only force. The strength of our argu- 
ments for peace depends in some measure 
upon the strength of our armed forces. 

In 1945, when hostilities ceased, the United 
States had an Army with greater striking 
force than any army in the history of the 
world. For the demobilization of that Army, 
we adopted the point system. At that 
time we were confident that ahead of us 
there was a long period of peace. I thought 
it was a fair system for the quick return of 
the men to their homes and to civilian life. 
But our Army had become a mechanized 
army. The man with the greatest number 
of points was frequently a keyman in a 
company and the early demobilization of 
these keymen quickly destroyed the effec- 
tiveness of our Army. In the late fall of 
1945 every division was shot to pieces by the 
discharge of keymen. 

Many thoughtless people who then called 
upon me to talk belligerently were entirely 
unaware of our military weakness. I had in 
mind the statement of Theodore Roosevelt 
that in our foreign relations we should “speak 
softly and carry a big stick.” I was called 
upon to speak loudly and had nothing to 
carry more effective than a twig. 
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Since that time our Army has been reor- 
ganized but today it is pitifully inadequate 
in view of our commitments around the 
world. A large part of our enlisted strength 
must be used to maintain armies of occupa- 
tion in Germany, Austria, Japan, and Korea. 
It does not leave available sufficient combat 
forces to discharge our duty to the United 
Nations and to assist in providing protection 
to free peoples against aggressor nations. 

It is said that in the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, we have the largest volunteer force 
ever recruited in this or any other country. 
Fine, but what good is that to us when other 
governments will not agree to confine their 
armed forces to volunteers. 

We are able to secure the necessary enlist- 
ments in the Air Force and in the Navy, but 
that is not true of the Army. Today the 
Army has an authorized strength of Ground 
Forces of 669,000. e actually have only 
550,000 men. The National Guard has an 
authorized strength of 650,000 men but actu- 
ally the Guard has only about 250,000. 

Even if we had the authorized strength, in 
view of the number required for the occupa- 
tion forces, the number of available combat 
troops is wholly inadequate. They are suffi- 
cient only as long as we do not need an army. 

I am no military expert. I do not know 
how many enlisted men we need in view of 
our commitments. There is no sanctity 
about any particular number, but it is neces- 
sary that the Army we have should be a 
modernized army. And in this day, when 
events move swiftly, we should have sufficient 
mobile troops, who can be quickly transported 
to support the boys we have across the seas 
and to discharge our commitments. 

Iam in favor of universal military training. 
For long-term planning, I still think it de- 
sirable. But, while it is wise to think of our 
military strength 4 or 5 years from now as 
a@ result of a@ program for universal military 
training, I think it more important to think 
of the situation that may exist 4 or 5 weeks 
from now as a result of our failure to ade- 
quately provide for the national defense. 
God grant we will not then need an army. 
And may Congress grant that if we do need 
an army, we will have an army in uniform 
and not on paper. 

As a first step, Congress should promptly 
reenact the selective-service law to secure 
the 120,000 men necessary to bring the Army 
up to the authorized strength of 669,000. It 
can then decide what increase there should 
be in the enlisted strength. The very fact 
that Congress takes such action will con- 
tribute greatly to the preservation of peace. 
Mr. Molotov does not understand English, 
but to him actions speak louder than words 
in any language. 

As a second step, Congress should appro- 
priate additional funds for our Air Forces. 
We must make certain that if war ever again 
comes to us that the United States will have 
superiority in the air. The atom bomb makes 
the air program one with highest priority. 

I have said nothing about the Marshall 
plan. I favor its passage. I hope it will pass 
the Senate today and pass the House next 
week. It has been under consideration by the 
Congress for many months, and Congress cer- 
tainly has not denied to any responsible per- 
son the opportunity to express his or her 
views on the subject. We should pass it be- 
cause it is right todo so. We should pass it 
because it will put those people back to work 
and give them the courage and strength to 
assert their independence, and, if necessary, 
fight for it. 

However, we must realize that the appro- 
priation of money—which cannot be avail- 
able to the European nations for several 
months—will not stop the Soviets from fur- 
ther expansion this spring, if they have de- 
cided upon such expansion. It will not 
lessen in any way the necessity for the meas- 
ures of preparedness I have suggested. 

The financial aid we give to the people of 
Europe will do them little good unless we 
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maintain the military strength necessary, in 
association with the other United Nations, 
to preserve their independence as they go 
about the work of reconstruction. 

I wish to make clear that what I have said 
represents only my views. I have not talked 
with either President Truman or Secretary 
Marshall about the matter I have discussed 
here. However, the President is quoted as 
saying on Wednesday that “his confidence in 
world peace had been somewhat shaken.” 
On Wednesday Secretary Marshall declared 
the situation abroad “is very, very serious,” 
and that in Czechoslovakia there is “a reign 
of terror.” He is quoted in the press as say- 
ing on Thursday night, in the presence of the 
President and, therefore, presumably with his 
approval, that “the world is in the midst of 
a great crisis, inflamed by propaganda, mis- 
understanding, anger, and fear.” These are 
alarming words from the two men who, by 
reason of their offices, are in best position to 
know world conditions. 

The Secretary appealed for cool judgment. 
I join in that appeal. But when the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State so describe 
world conditions, it is time for those of us 
who are private citizens to think not only 
calmly, but seriously, about the situation. 
It is time for us to ask, What are we doing 
about it? Are we prepared to meet a world 
crisis? I say we are not. Are we going to 
prepare? I hope so. I pray s0. 

It becomes the imperative duty of each one 
of us tq insist that steps be taken immedi- 
ately to prepare the United States for any 
eventuality. If we are going to talk strong, 
we must be strong. 

America must be strong if Americans are 
to be free. 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, on June 
5, 1947, Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall said in Cambridge, Mass. : 

It is logical that the United States should 
do whatever it is able to do to assist in the 
return of normal economic health in the 
world, without which there can be no politi- 
cal stability and no assured peace. * * * 
The role of this country should consist of 
firendly aid in the drafting of a European 
program and of later support of such a 
program so far as it may be practical for us 
to do s0. 


I believe few Americans will take ex- 
ception to this statement made by Gen- 
eral Marshall at Harvard. Each sen- 
tence was safeguarded with certain 
words. 

In the first sentence, he used the words 
“is able to do,” placing a condition upon 
the requirements to be made upon us. 

In the second sentence, he showed he 
recognized that this proposal might be 
an impractical thing for the United 
States to undertake, and he used the 
words “so far as it may be practical for 
us to do.” In my opinion, the plan be- 
fore us disregards these safeguards. 

Secretary Marshall’s statement, minus 
its qualifying language, was developed by 
the State Department planners into the 
program we are now considering. It has 
been advertised throughout the world as 
the Marshall plan. I would prefer to call 
it- the international New Deal. 

The report of the committee accom- 
panying S. 2202 states: 

A small fraction of the strength of the 
American economy, properly applied and 
aided by the industry and straight thinking 
of the European people, can furnish the 
impetus to move the European economy off 
dead center. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KNOWLAND in the chair). Does the 
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Senator from New Jersey yield to the 
Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HAWKES. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that I would prefer not to yield; 
I should like to proceed and conclude, 
but I do not want to be discourteous to 
the Senator, for whom I have a very 
great respect. If his question is short, 
I will yield. If it is a long question, I 
should prefer not to. 

Mr. MALONE. It is a short question. 
Did the Senator ever hear of the unoffi- 
cial application of Mr. Bevin, of Eng- 
land, to Mr. Marshall and the State De- 
partment several months before Mr. 
Marshall made his statement at Har- 
vard? 

Mr. HAWKES. No; I cannot say that 
I did, but perhaps the Senator can en- 
lighten me on that. 

The report also states that continued 
high levels of economic activity in the 
United States are assumed, as is a will- 
ingness on the part of the American peo- 
ple to make what are described as some 
short-run savrifices in our rising stand- 
ards of living. 

I ask, Mr. President, what right have 
we to make these assumptions? Have 
we heard from the American people 
that they concur in these assumptions— 
or have we heard this from the planners 
in the State Department who would 
create an international New Deal? 

My experience in business warns me 
that we cannot expect to continue in- 
definitely the current high level of na- 
tional income. 

I further question our right to assume 
that the European people affected by 
this plan will in the future think any 
straighter than they have in the past, 
particularly during the last century. 
Both these assumptions are nothing but 
wishful thinking. 

‘Regarding the third assumption— 
that the American people are willing to 
take some short-run Sacrifices in their 
standard of living in order to provide a 
European recovery program—I ask, Mr. 
President, have the American people 
been consulted on this? 

Have they been honestly informed on 
both sides of this program? Are they 
not the stockholders of the great corpo- 
ration called the United States of Amer- 
ica, and are we not their board of di- 
rectors? Who pays the bills—they, or 
we? Who fights the wars and dies and 
gets buried on foreign soil—they, or we? 

I think the American people have a 
right to think this over. In my opinion, 
they have a right to expect us to give 
them an opportunity to vote on this sub- 
ject alone in a referendum, even though 
to make it possible for them to do so re- 
quires time and may require our making 
a stopgap gift to prevent starvation and 
suffering. 

I have always said I was willing to have 
our country make a gift. I am willing 
to have the United States do anything 
proper and within the limits of safety to 
prevent suffering and starvation and 
misery. There has never been any ques- 
tion about that on the part of any decent 
American. I am worried beyond meas- 
ure, however, about the entangling alli- 
ance in which we are becoming involved, 
and I say it may take us straight into war. 

The humanitarian impulses of the 
American people are great, and their will- 
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ingness to make loans which would have 
no foundation in any business transac- 
tion is also great. But from my point of 
view the representatives of the people of 
the United States should begin to con- 
sider whether their impulses to give 
and to make unsound loans are greater 
than the people’s ability to pay when the 
pressure to pay their debts is finally upon 
them. 

It is all very well to wave a magic wand 
and say we are going to reform the 
morals of the world in a few minutes, but 
it just does not happen. 

If we give ourselves into national 
bankruptcy and the destruction of our 
great American system, then we will not 
have fulfilled our role of leadership in the 
interest of the peoples of the world and 
the people of our own country. 

Let us stop, look, and listen, and first 
know that what we are doing is for the 
good of the world; and secondly, know, so 
far as is humanly possible, that in doing 
these things we are not destroying the 
United States to the disadvantage of its 
people and the peoples of the world. 

This problem has been a matter of 
grave concern to me, 

On July 14, 1947, I inserted in the 
REcorD a statement by the Associated 
Press reporting the results of a compila- 
tion made by the International Econom- 
ics Division of the Department of Com- 
merce on American largess since the 
war’s end. 

At that date, almost a year ago, the 
Department of Commerce reported to the 
Associated Press the following: 

The United States has made grants and 
pledged loans totaling more than $20,000,- 
000,000 for the relief and rehabilitation of 
foreign nations in the postwar years. 


I heard figures furnished by the Con- 
gressional Library presented on the floor 
of the Senate yesterday which showed 
that up to date the amount is twenty- 
four billion plus several hundred million 
dollars, 

The report continues: 

Chief recipients of the gifts have been the 
countries of eastern and southern Europe. 
Western Europe comes next and Asia third. 


Mr. President, is it the opinion of Sen- 
ators that the American public under- 
stands the extent of what we have done 
since the war’s end for the people abroad, 
and still is eager to go forward with the 
program we are presently debating? 

I cannot assume the responsibility for 
leading them into it without the benefit 
of their direct instructions to this effect. 

I cannot agree to the assumption which 
was adopted by the members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations 
when they accepted the conclusions of 
the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment and, in accepting, stated in part: 

Admittedly, the committee had not the 
time, or resources, or technical compe- 


tence necessary to make detailed investi- 
Gm. “* © 


Who is the executive branch of the 
Government? Are we satisfied that the 
executive branch of the Government has 
spent enough time on this program to 
make it successful without further in- 
volving us in all of Europe’s wars and 
quarrels? 

Have these people in the executive 
branch of which the State Department is 
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one agency, the diplomatic qualifications 
and experience sufficient to satisfy the 
American people that they can rely upon 
the wisdom of the executive branch 
alone, without knowing the facts? If 
this be so, do we need a Congress? 

_ The inquiry into the matter in which 
the relief is to be administered was met 
with the ultimatum of General Mar- 
shall, our Secretary of State, that the 
Congress accept the Marshall plan in 
toto, and without reservations or amend- 
ments, or reject it altogether. 

General Marshall has been heralded as 
a great man and a great military leader. 
But, either because of his training or the 
influence of the administration which he 
represents, he has failed lamentably in 
understanding that the Congress, repre- 
senting the people, has duties at least as 
' great as his own and, under our Consti- 
tution, possesses rights which precede 
those of men appointed to office. 

Secretary Marshall’s attitude has been 
dutifully repeated by other Government 
representatives who have appeared be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. The people have been told 
that the Marshall plan must be adopted 
in full, without change, or the Nation 
must call up a great army by draft; it 
must gear itself for immediate and dev- 
astating war against the whole world. 

Mr. President, I have talked with doz- 
ens of persons throughout the United 
States, who have committed themselves 
in favor of the Marshall plan on the the- 
ory and with the definite and positive 
belief that it is the only way they can 
keep their sons from going into war. I 
say it is a sure way to get them into war. 

These pronouncements are being made 
with military finality and with threats 
intended plainly to terrify the people into 
acquiescing in the arbitrary dictum 
placed before the Congress with the de- 
mand that it stamp its approval upon it. 

There is something in this perform- 
ance terrifyingly reminiscent of the 
1930’s as we watched the rise of Hitler 
and Mussolini, and the supremacy of 
other tyrants over the lawmakers and the 
law givers. 

What avail is the suffrage of the peo- 
ple if the liberties of suffrage are stifled 
under laws enacted under threat, if our 
freedom is to be suspended under the 
pleas of continued crises, and our lives 
directed by men or by laws made under 
administrative command? 

That is what is happening now. The 
liberals may argue that this procedure is 
temporary only, that it does not have be- 
hind it any sinister motives, and that it 
does not represent a permanent modifi- 
cation of our democratic system. 

One needs only to look back and con- 
template the increased powers which 
government has arrogated to itself in 
the short span of a decade and a half 
to see that the man on horseback is well 
on his way to ride down the right of 
universal suffrage, the guaranties of the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. 

It is said, “It cannot happen here.” 
Watch and see if it cannot happen here 
if we proceed along the lines we have 
been following. 

The European recovery plan is the 
gravest responsibility which this Nation 
has ever considered undertaking. The 
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report of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee concludes, in part, with these 
words: 

This kind of assistance, in peacetime, is 
without precedent in the history of man- 
kind. This assistance is not, and cannot 
be, a permanent feature of American foreign 
policy. For Americans, the approval of this 
act represents a major decision. 


I ask my colleagues who is it that says 
it will not become a permanent feature? 
Were we not told when the New Deal was 
started in the United States that it was 
only a temporary thing? Were we not 
told that it was only going to be in- 
dulged in for a few years, until we got 
back to America? I ask, Have we ever 
gotten back to America? 

I believe the American people, if the 
facts were made known, would realize 
that entangling alliances with Europe 
and foreign nations will almost inevita- 
bly level off our standard of living and 
way of life to that of those nations. I 
do not believe the. American people wish 
to send their sons and daughters overseas 
each time foreign nations decide to have 
awar. I agree with General Wedemeyer 
that if we are to send our money and 
goods abroad under this program we 
must be prepared also to send our armed 
forces abroad to keep the peace. I do 
not believe either course is necessary, nor 
do I believe it is right, nor do I believe it 
is in the interest of all the fine men and 
women of this great country of ours who 
love freedom. 

I believe the only hope for peace on 
earth is through the development of 
moral and spiritual character and a de- 
sire in the mind of man to use his ener- 
gies in peacetime pursuits. The longer 
I live the more I am convinced that like 
our forefathers we must look more to 
God and less to man for guidance in this 
practical and selfish world. I cannot get 
myself to trust people who have breached 
practically every agreement we have 
made with them for the last 25 years. 

I want posterity to know that I have 
voted for, and will again vote for, every 
measure which will come before the Sen- 
ate for the purpose of feeding the starv- 
ing people of the world, but they must 
understand that this was, and is not to 
be, a continuous performance. : 

My experience in life has taught me 
that few people will do anything for 
themselves so long as anyone else will do 
what is needed for them. 

I agree with Mr. Churchill and those 
who follow him when they say that the 
people of Europe will never rebuild them- 
Selves unless they accept the responsi- 
bility for their own problems and deter- 
mine that they must pay the price of 
their past follies in order to redeem 
themselves. 

Further, I will not join hands with 
those who would pursue measures which 
inevitably will get us into war and lead 
to the ruination of our people. 

I realize that anyone has a right to his 
opinion the same as I have a right to 
mine in connection with this grave ques- 
tion. 

All men disagree at times. I have 
never harbored ill feeling resulting from 
an honest disagreement. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that the Honorable 
CHARLES A. EaTON, chairman of the House 
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Committee on Foreign Affairs, is solidly 
behind this bill, and I oppose it with all 
my might. Nevertheless, he is, and I be- 
lieve always will be, one of my dearest 
friends, and I have great respect for him. 
Democracy depends on preserving the 
opportunity for an honest difference of 
opinion. 

We are none of us more than little hu- 
man beings, and most of us are trying to 
do our duty as God gives us the right to 
see it. Let us have no more demigods, 
but let us know what the common sense 
of the common man tells him after his 
experience with two world wars which 
accomplished nothing constructive for 
the world. 

One President of the United States 
was reelected because he kept us out of 
war. 

If we forget what has gone before, if 
we forget the sophistry of politics which 
has been wished upon us to the detri- 
ment and the destruction of hundreds of 
thousands of our fine boys, we are not fit 
to govern a great Nation of free people. 

Another President was reelected be- 
cause he promised “again and again and 
again” that our boys would never be 
called upon to fight on foreign soil. 

I say to the Senate now, “again and 
again and again,” that this entangling 
Marshall plan alliance threatens to get 
us into war and keep us in wars for gen- 
erations. 

One more war in this atomic age and 
the American incentive system of free 
men will die. The incentive system in 
our country, with reward for accomplish- 
ment and the use of genius, is the prin- 
cipal difference between us and the rest 
of the world right now. It is the only 
reason these nations are again coming to 
us to save them. 

Let us not commit the cardinal sin of 
destroying the only living example of in- 
dividual liberty on earth. I mean the 
United States of America and its form of 
government. 

The Foreign Relations Committee’s re- 
port would have the Senate and America 
believe the following: 

There are, in effect, two possible courses 
which the United States might follow in the 
pursuit of national security. On the one 
hand, we might cooperate fully with the other 
nations in an earnest attempt to establish 
and maintain those economic conditions in 
the world which are essential to interna- 
tional peace and prosperity. This is the pur- 
pose of our participation in the European 
recovery program. 

If, on the other hand, the road of inter- 
national cooperation is abandoned, then the 
United States would have no alternative but 
to greatly expand and strengthen its military 
establishments so as to be ready for any 
eventuality in a divided and uncertain world. 

This point was emphasized by Secretary 
Royall and Secretary Forrestal in their testi- 
mony before the committee. Secretary Roy- 
all pointed out that if an adequate recovery 
program were not inaugurated the Depart- 
ment of the Army, in the interests of national 
security, would be compelled to seek an addi- 
tional appropriation of at least $2,250,000,000 
for the Army and the Air Forces alone for 
the next fiscal year. 

He said that the Army would have to 
modernize existing equipment, purchase new 
types of equipment developed since the war, 
and resort to the draft unless some other 
methods of increasing voluntary enlistment 
could be devised. Secretary Forrestal also 
testified that an over-all increase of from 25 
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to 50 percent in defense appropriations would 
be necessary if there were no recovery pro- 
gram. 


Mr. President, contrary to this testi- 
mony, I call the attention of the Senate 
to the report of the Joint Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board, submitted to this 
body on March 1, wherein it is stated: 

Joint action for peace by all major nations 
alone can meet our modern dilemma. * * * 

It is folly to pretend that the world does 
not live under a sense of impending tragedy. 
Deliberately and continuously we are faced 
with the possibility of aggressive attack. The 
deadly character of the new weapons makes 
war an open invitation to mass annihila- 
aa eS 

Therefore, it is the judgment of the Con- 
gressional Aviation Policy Board that the 
capability of the United States most likely to 
discourage an aggressor against attack upon 
this Nation, most effective in thwarting such 
an attack if launched, and most able to deal 
out retaliation to paralyze further attack, is 
air power. 


Mr. President, I had the pleasure and 
privilege of serving on the Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board for 5 months of 
intensive study, not only in the Senate, 
but throughout the United States and at 
sea. I can say to the Senate that in all 
the appearances before that committee 
of top men in the armed forces and in- 
dustry there was no one who did not 
recognize the prime importance to the 
American people of supremacy in the air. 
It will be worth the while of all Senators 
to read that report. 

Let us follow the recommendations of 
the Congressional Aviation Policy Board 
and make ourselves supreme in the air 
for peaceful purposes only. 

World peace itself will be augmented 
if the United States is supreme in the 
air. Let us not waste our substance in 
other places so that we will find difficulty 
in getting the appropriations necessary 
for the supremacy of United States air 
power as the guardian of peace on earth. 

Let us remember in all our acts and 
commitments that we now have a na- 
tional debt of approximately $255,000,- 
000,000, with annual fixed charges 
amounting to at least $24,000,000,000. 
Currently our national income is run- 
ning at the rate of two hundred and nine 
billion inflated dollars, and at the same 
time we are destroying initiative now by a 
tax program which takes $46,000,000,000 
from the people’s pockets to carry on a 
wasteful Government at home and a 
fantasy abroad. This cannot continue, 
nor will it keep us out of war. 

In this country the New Deal boys are 
using the power to tax to destroy. They 
are using the power to tax to redistrib- 
ute property and thus crush the initia- 
tive of the diligent and create more slug- 
gards—and the world can ill afford to 
have more sluggards. 

Those New Deal boys, whether wear- 
ing the Democratic or Republican label, 
are now using the power to tax illegally 
in order to unwisely give abroad and to 
unwisely make unsound loans in order to 
create an international new deal the 
world over. 

In my opinion, this is just another 
powerful step into socialism, or some- 
thing even worse. It will destroy the 
United States and ultimately the whole 
world, 
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Winston Churchill recently stated that 
the whole world is facing bankruptcy. 
All Americans should ask themselves 
what these New Deal gentlemen have 
done for us at home and abroad since 
the war’s end. 

I want my colleagues to know that I 
feel that the plan in itself is wrong and 
that, therefore, the five billion three hun- 
dred milion figure set forth in the bill as 
presented by the committee is only a little 
greater error than other amendments 
which may be offered to reduce it. Iam 
concerned about the entangling alliances 
implicit in the bill. 

Certain New York and other eastern 
bankers should not determine our in- 
ternational policies—nor should the de- 
sire of some of our industries for a 5 or 
10 percent temporary increase in their 
export business justify them in jeopard- 
izing their own great important and 
sustaining business within our own bor- 
ders. The common good of all our peo- 
ple and our honest objective for peace 
should determine our course. 

In a propaganda campaign rarely 
equaled for misleading statements and 
pure conjecture the various departments 
of the Government have formed a united 
front to promote this international new 
deal. 

It has been said by some of the ablest 
people in the world that false propa- 
ganda is the greatest enemy of free men. 
I believe that to be so. 

I do not say that those who are in 
favor of this Marshall plan and sponsor 
it with every bit of power at their com- 
mand are knowingly interested in de- 
stroying the United States or changing 
the character of our Government and 
our economic way. 

One of the most respected publishers 
in the Nation, albeit a hypnotized sup- 
porter of the plan, has said: 

It seems to me that our whole survival is 
at stake, and that less prosperity here would 
be more desirable than giving an opportunity 
for communism to march across Europe. 


Mr. President and my fellow col- 
leagues, when the first American citizen 
sits opposite me in my office in the Sen- 
ate Office Building and wants to give 
away something he has or get less for his 
work and thereby make a contribution 
to the welfare of America and the people 
of America, then I shall take interest 
in that kind of policy. I have yet to see 
it. They are still aggressive, still seek- 
ing to move ahead, and I have not seen 
any of them seeking to take a lower 
standard of living in order to do this 
or any other thing. 

It is my firm conviction that many of 
our finest citizens have been converted 
into ardent supporters of this plan 
through propaganda-charged _ state- 
ments, which have been made to them 
by men in prominent positions, to the 
effect that this is the only way to pre- 
vent our getting into another war. 

I dispute such a statement. As one 
who has been in Europe many times dur- 
ing 25 years, I predict that the adop- 
tion of this international New Deal is 
the surest way we could take to create 
a third world war which will sound 
the death knell of our economic system, 
if not of all human endeavor. 
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It is too late in our history for me to 
couch any of my thoughts in what is 
known as diplomatic language. The un- 
varnished truth which can be under- 
stood by the humblest man in our coun- 
try is what he should be told. 

Speaking about false propaganda, 
which I have stated is the most danger- 
ous enemy of free men, I want to ask 
this question: What is the duty of our 
press and our radio news broadcasters? 
I contend that unless free people can 
keep a free press and unless that free 
press conducts itself honorably and pre- 
sents to the people all sides of every 
issue, so that the people may judge 
fairly and honestly for themselves, then 
the freedom of the individual is on the 
way back to slavery. Is our press doing 
this? 

This is something for the American 
press to think about. I have a very deep 
respect for most members of the press. 
I have had some of the finest men in the 
newspaper business tell me that unless 
the press is willing to publish the news, 
regardless of whether the owner of the 
newspaper likes it or not, and let the peo- 
ple read it and decide for themselves, and 
then use their editorial columns to ex- 
press their own opinions—which is per- 
fectly proper—then the press will fail to 
perform its proper functions. 

So far as I am concerned, the reasons 
given in the report of the committee and 
brought out in the Senate debate are not 
sufficient to justify an affirmative vote 
by me. 

Therefore, I shall have to vote in the 
negative on the Marshall plan as finally 
presented to the Senate. In voting 
“nay,” I believe I am voting in the best 
interests of the common man in the 
United States. I have talked to hun- 
dreds of them, and they tell me they want 
to preserve America, and are not inter- 
ested in giving it away. Let us listen to 
the common man. He pays the bills. 

My decision to vote against the bill has 
been reached because all the efforts I 
have been able to make convince me that 
the vast majority of the people, when 
they understand its meaning—I empha- 
size that—will be opposed to it. I like- 
wise find that, outside of the propagan- 
dists, there are few who claim to under- 
stand the plan well enough to be willing 
to express an opinion of it at the moment. 

Mr. President, let us remember Mark 
Twain’s wonderful statement, said in hu- 
mor, but containing the greatest lesson 
in the world. Of course, it does not make 
any difference where the heart takes you; 
the mind has to have a part in what you 
do. Mark Twain said: 

Once upon a time there was a man who 
tried to do too much—and he did it. 


Mr. President, that can apply to a na- 
tion as well as to an individual. 

Mr. BROOKS obtained the floor. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Brewster 


Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 


Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 


Barkley Cain 
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Capehart 
Cappe1 
Chavez 
Connally 
Coo; 
Cordon 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Pulbright 
George 
Green 
Gurney 
Hatch 


Jobnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 

Johnston, 5.C. Overton 

Kem Pepper 
Reed 


Kilgore 
Revercomb 
Robertson, Va. 
ae 


ussell 
Saltonstall 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stewart 
Taft 


Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Millikin 
Moore 
Morse 
Murray 


Hoey Wiley 
Holland Myers Williams 


Ives O’Conor Wilson 
Jenner O’Daniel Young 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Ninety Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to delay the consideration of the 
bill for any length of time, but, as I cast 
my vote, knowing that I shall probably be 
numbered with the minority, I feel it my 
duty briefly to outline some of the rea- 
sons why I cast my vote asI do. There 
may be some who vote as I do with whom 
I completely and totally disagree. That 
is another reason why I should make a 
statement now to make the record un- 
mistakably clear. 

I believe that communism is the great- 
est threat to the continued freedom of 
those who now enjoy freedom through- 
out the world. I detest communism and 
wish to be helpful to those people who 
are willing to work and fight to protect 
themselves against its devastating 
advance. 

I believe that the policies practiced 
and followed by the leaders of the New 
Deal coalition administration of our own 
Government during and following the 
recent war contributed to the preserva- 
tion and advancement of communism, 
until it is finally the colossus of Europe. 

This is not a new thought with me. 
It is the same view I held and expressed 
during and since the war. This firm 
conviction on my part was the reason 
why Mr. Vishinsky named me as one of 
the first eight whom he characterizes as 
warmongers. 

I cast my vote on the bill in complete 
disagreement with any who hold sym- 
pathy with the philosophy and leaders of 
the Communist regime. I have com- 
plete respect for the views of those who 
in all earnestness advocate the bill. I 
am grateful for their diligence and effort 
to change it from the original figure sent 
to us from the 16 European countries and 
from the plan transmitted to us by the 
State Department. I deeply appreciate 
the acceptance of the principle and much 
of the substance of the amendments I 
submitted in an effort to improve the 
effectiveness of the bill. 

In voting against this bill, I am fully 
conscious that my vote will not defeat it, 
but it is the only way I can effectively 
register my disapproval of the way we 
are to administer our aid to the dis- 
tressed peoples of western Europe. 

This bill will pass the Senate. Then 
the House can improve it. I vote against 
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it in the sincere hope that the House will 
improve it and that we can vote again 
on its final passage. 

I know that the people of western Eu- 
rope cannot produce sufficient food from 
their own land to feed themselves. I 
how they need assistance in getting their 
industrial plants into working order so 
that they may be able to produce indus- 
trial goods to be sold and exchanged for 
their necessary food. 

I fully realize the necessity of a strong 
western Europe. My earnest desire is to 
see that our assistance is effectively used 
to induce them to go to work, to produce 
to their maximum, and to utilize the pro- 
ceeds of their production to close the gap 
of their balance of payments. 

It simply will be an endless and futile 
effort on our part constantly to meet and 
pay, out of the earnings of the American 
people, their lack of balance of payment 
for the goods they need. 

It will be a futile effort on our part to 
contribute to their production, if they 
constantly use the proceeds of their in- 
creased production to finance socialistic 
schemes and follow practices which re- 
tard individual effort, initiative, and en- 
terprise on the part of their people. 

I am willing to vote to help feed these 
people until they recover, but I cannot 
vote to impose restrictions and controls 
on our own people in order to finance so- 
cialistic schemes abroad, until we too 
shall be drawn down to their level of de- 
spair. That is why I have opposed the 
bill in its original form and have tried 
earnestly to improve it. That is why I 
have worked so hard to put the highest 
emphasis on the Administrator, who must 
forget the niceties of diplomatic language 
and insist upon the hard realities of hard 
work, maximum production, and the ap- 
plication of the proceeds of a herculean 
effort on their part to meet their balance 
of payment. Any other program is 
doomed to failure. 

I respect the views of those who dis- 
agree with me. I shall fight to the death 
to protect the right of honest disagree- 
ment; but I want to demonstrate what I 
mean. I take the example of Great 
Britain to prove my point. First, because 
Great Britain will receive the lion’s share 
of this entire program, as she has in the 
past. 

Again, I say we face this tremendous 
task because of our past mistakes and 
we must not now pile the mistake of to- 
morrow upon the mistake of yesterday. 

History is truly being written in cruel 
reality while we write of our high ideals 
and subsidize systems that prevent re- 
covery. I remind the Members of this 
honorable body that every step we have 
taken since the war was clothed in the 
purpose of recovery and peace. 

Peace is truly divine, and no Member 
of the Senate knows it from bitter experi- 
ence better than I do. 

For the sake of short discussion I start 
as late as the British loan as an example 
of what I mean. I voted against that 
loan. It was not because I dislike the 
British people. I admire the gallant way 
they, met the tragic cruelties of the last 
war. Faced with cold realities they ac- 
cepted the truth of Winston Churchill 
when he told them he could offer them 
nothing but “blood, sweat, and tears,” 
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and they stayed, with our unprecedented 
help, to the finish. Then, when in candor 
and truth he advised them that he could 
offer them nothing but “work and sweat” 
to dig out of the rubble and regain re- 
covery, they threw him out. They ac- 
cepted the philosophy and false promise 
of more luxury, food, and leisure, for 
less effort and work. They embraced 
the socialistic system, which has re- 
tarded their progress and under which 
they dissipated $3,750,000,000 of Amer- 
can taxpayers’ money in less than 2 
years. 

Let me make the record clear. 

Last October, while I was in Europe 
trying to gather first-hand information 
that would throw light on the real facts 
concerning the future problem in Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Bavaria, Aus- 
tria, Trieste, Greece, and Italy, I found 
that they were debating in the House of 
Commons in England the very question 
of the dissipation of the $3,750,000,000 
they had received from America. 

Remember, this loan, or gift, was to 
last them for approximately 5 years and 
bring them recovery. All but $200,000,- 
C00 had been spent in 1 year and 1 month 
in carrying out the socialistic schemes 
of the Socialist administration in power. 
ae the British people asked why and 

ow. 

On October 24, Mr. Dalton, the then 
Chancelor of the Exchequer, in his ex- 
planation, stated: 

I am going to consider first how these 
sums were spent and what we got in return 
for these dollars. Take first, the United 
Kingdom's direct expenditure in the United 
States, $1,800,000,000 gross. Of this gross 
figure some 23 percent was spent on food, 
28 percent on raw materials including oil, 
15 percent on machinery, 7 percent on ships, 
10 percent on tobacco, 4 percent on films, 
13 percent on keeping the Germans alive. 


Again, he stated: 


There remain India and Egypt at the 
most—and the House will see in a moment 
why I say at the most—there were about 
£40,000,000 in respect to India, £10,000,000 
in respect to Ezypt, that makes £50,000,C00. 
In all, at the most $200,000,000 were drawn 
from the loan in repayment of wartime 
sterling debt. 


Further, he stated: 


Finally, we paid on behalf of ourselves 
and other sterling-area countries our sub- 
scription to the International Bank, amount- 
ing to $35,000,000. 


Thus in part he attempted to explain 
in response to the inquiries of his own 
people why the money had been spent 
so quickly and why they were not well 
on their way to recovery. To this he 
added: 


The additional measures which the Gov- 
ernment proposes were announced yester- 
day by my right honorable and learned 
friend the Minister for Economic Affairs, but 
I wish here to repeat one figure which he 
gave in his exposition: It is a very grave 
one, and needs to be underlined. Even if 
we succeeded in achieving all that my right 
honorable and learned friend indicated yes- 
terday in the program which he set forth, 
we shall still at the beginning of the year 
1949 be facing a dollar deficit at the rate of 
$1,000,000,000 a year; that is to say, a dollar 
deficit of over $20,000,000 a week. Even if 
we succeed in all that we plan to do, and 
even if the luck goes well, we shall still at 
the beginning of 1949 be running a dollar 
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deficit at the rate of $20,000,000 a week— 
that is the measure of the task which lies 
in front of us. 


‘“hen in answer to the criticism and 
protests against going forward with their 
socialistic schemes that add constantly 
an ever-increasing burden on the Gov- 
ernment and retard private initiative 
and industry, he replied: 

The National Insurance Act and the Na- 
tional Health Act, both passed last session, 
will come into operation in July, and will 
not be delayed as some people have sug- 
gested. They will come into operation in 
July with all their social and financial im- 
plications; and, in spite of all the diffi- 
culties confronting us, we are not going to 
swerve aside from carrying through this most 
essential feature of the program on which 
the last election was fought. 


Mr. President, now we see that not- 
withstanding their present financial and 
industrial problems they continue to in- 
sist on financing their socialistic election 
pledges with the money of the American 
taxpayers. This procedure brought the 
following comment from their historic 
war leader, Winston Churchill: 

The first step to national recovery and, in- 
deed, survival is to have a new Parliament. 
Why can we not earn our living, pay our 
way, and stand on our feet? It is because 
our whole life is being handled the wrong 
Way around. The socialistic planners have 
miscalculated and mismanaged everything 
they have touched. “hey have tried to sub- 
stitute government control and direction for 
individual enterprise and skill. By their re- 
strictions they make scarcity, and when 
scarcity comes they call for more restrictions 
to cure it. 


But, I repeat, nothing will swerve this 
socialistic regime from carrying out its 
election pledges—I say with the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ money. When they sub- 
mitted their health and hospital act and 
socialized medicine scheme, which pro- 
poses to care for their citizens from the 
cradle to the grave, to a plebiscite con- 
ducted recently among 58,000 doctors, 89 
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percent of them voted to disapprove it. 
But even in the face of that, the socialis- 
tic regime of Great Britain insists upon 
carrying out their election pledges and 
this scheme with American dollars, 

This socialized medicine program will 
cost the British Government at least 
$700,000,000 a year, in face of a billion- 
dollar deficit which they admit on the 
floor of the House of Commons by the 
Chancelor of the Exchequer. But even 
that does not stop them as long as the 
American people will continue to meet 
their deficit of balance of payment. 

Recently the new Chancelor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir Stafford Cripps, who serves 
also as economic czar of Great Britain, 
told the British people of their present 
plight, but still he, too, insists on carry- 
ing out the socialization of their indus- 
tries and practice of medicine, wiping 
out private enterprise, and stifling indi- 
vidual initiative, which is absolutely es- 
sential if they are ever to recover. 

Let me quote from a competent observ- 
er who commented upon the recent re- 
port cf Sir Stafford Cripps: 

The victory of labor at the general election 
in 1945 inspired trade unions with the idea 
that a perfect new world was to be had for 
the asking. In its first year of office the la- 
bor government embarked on grandiose 
schemes of social security. Trade unions in- 
sisted on shorter hours and wage hikes un- 
related to higher output. High wages sup- 
plemented by enormous subsidies on focd, 
rent, utilities, and clothing, left far too many 
pound notes in the hands of citizens which 
in the absence of goods on store shelves were 
dissipated on holidays, travel, gambling, and 
black-market activities. The result was a 
serious increase in absenteeism in the mines 
and factories. 

Swollen Government expenditure involved 
heavy taxation which sapped incentives to 
hard work and enterprise and discouraged 
savings. A vast army of bureaucrats num- 
bering nearly 2,000,000 are employed in ad- 
ministering the network of controls which 
choke the wheels of industry and take out 
of production thousands who otherwise 
could be employed in mines and factories. 
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Productive industries for export are starved 
of manpower and the whole economy is dis- 
torted. 


Mr. President, that is why I have in- 
sisted, from the inception of this debate, 
that whatever we provide out of the 
money of the taxpayers of the United 
States shall be administered through a 
competent leader presently engaged in 
private enterprise in America, and sup- 
ported by counselors from industry, la- 
bor, and agriculture in America, to see to 
it that not only is their production in- 
creased, but that the proceeds of such 
production are directed not to socialistic 
schemes and vast Government expendi- 
tures, but to meet the gap in their ‘“‘bal- 
ance of payment.” 

I share the dreams, the hopes, and, yes, 
the prayers of those who so earnestly ad- 
vocate this bill, but I believe it to be my 
solemn duty to use every influence at my 
command, including my vote, to further 
insist that we do not superimpose on this 
new effort a man with the title of am- 
bassador extraordinary, whose time, en- 
ergy, and thought will be divided be- 
tween the political aspects and the eco- 
nomic procedures involved. I fully real- 
ize the danger in Europe, and, I repeat, 
it was partly and largely made possible 
by the mistakes of American leaders in 
the recent past, and we should see that 
every bit of our effert is directed now to 
sound procedures that give us at least a 
chance for success. 

I think it essential that I point out 
what it has and will cost the good people 
of Illinois, whom I have the great honor 
to represent in part in this body, and I 
ask to have printed as a part of my re- 
marks a table prepared for me by the 
Library of Congress showing the per 
capita cost in each of the counties of my 
State and each principal city of those 
counties. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Total cost of foreign aid apportioned on a Nation-wide per capita basis as applied to the population of Illinois 


I Il 


Til IV wv 


Local taxes, 1942 
eign aid provid- | (county, city, vil- 
edand proposed | lage, township, 
1945-47, 1948-52 and road dis- 
(column I1+-col- tricts, school, fire, 
umn IIT) based park, and _ sani- 
on $41,099,211,087| tary districts) 


Share of foreign 
aid July 1, 1945, 
Population, to June 30, 1947 
1940 (populationX 
$183.03) based on 

$24,099,211,087 


Share of foreign Share of total for- | 


aid proposed by 
Marshall plan, 
1948-52 (popu- 
lation X$129.11) 
based on $17,- 
000,000,000 


Counties, county seats, and other principal towns 


$1, 980, 497 


Adams County €5, 229 
I cecal decile iain tintgitiness imi aldcibisie-tithasth ib isancsieninlinais asin daotesiaaenmlpid 40, 469 
Alexander County 25, 496 
Cairo 
I a cn i Neal eal del crenata bina naibdnnantita 
Greenville 
Boone County 
Belvidere 
a 
Mount Sterling 
kt ee a asunpinnnibbidisbcenitiaeaobabdan 
Princeton 
Calhoun County-~.. 


$20, 360, 580 
12, 631, 994 
7, 958, 322 
4, 497, 001 
4, 538, 515 
1, 058, 467 
4, 745, 152 
, 045, 016 2, 526, 461 
; 039, 723 2) 513, 664 
276, 205 667, 979 | 
4, 854, 536 11, 736, 464 
674, 471 1, 630, 620 |. 
1, 059, 606 2, 561, 733 
108, 194 261, 573 
2, 322, 302 5, 614, 463 
238, 208 , 898 
2, 120, 632 00 
183, 078 5 
9, 112, 326 
1, 815, 803 
3; 008, 521 
4, 978, 998 
1, 073, 291 
2) 432, 691 
356, 085 
2, 446, 247 
146, 669 
706, 748 
119, 427 


$11, 938, 864 
7, 407, 041 
4, 666, £33 
2) 636, 913 
2, 661, 256 

620, 655 
2, 782, 422 
1, 481, 445 
1, 473, 941 

391, 684 
€, 881, 928 

956, 149 
1, 502, 127 

153, 379 
3, 292, 161 

337, 690 
3, 006, 268 

259, 587 

12, 917, 891 
2, 574, 134 
4, 264, 965 
7, 058, 369 
1, 521, 528 
3, 448, 651 


, 421, 716 
5, 224, 953 
3, 291, 789 

, 860, 088 

, 877, 259 

437, 812 

, 962, 730 


"622, 945 
Mh, 688 
ee 583, 495 
Ye 
1, 265, 989 
184, 045 
Carroll County._--- 


Mount Carroll 
Cass County... .- 


Champaign County 
I i iisaleatictesttahenchi casei eteatiipandagabebiacissetiien 
Champaign ! 
a no chic eaieccmncuiemariantiaeesttediieaseliced 
Taylorville 
Clark County 
Marshall 504, 797 
Clay County 3, 467, 869 
Clay City! 207, 
Te eo ae Tae 7 1,001, 906 
92 169, 303 


434, 638 





1 Not county seat. 
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Total cost of foreign aid apportioned on a Nation-wide per captta basis as applied to the ,population of Illinois—Continued 


Il 


Share of foreign 
aid July 1, 1945, 
to June 30, 1947 
(populationX 
$183.03) based on 
$24,099, 211,087 


Counties, county seats, and other principal towns Population 
1940 


Clinton County 
Centralia ! 
Carlyle 

Coles C 


22, 912 
16, 343 
2, 591 
38, 470 
8, 197 


$4, 193, 583 
2, 991, 259 
474, 231 
7,041, 164 
1, 500, 297 
2, 896, 816 
743, 713, 486 
621, 717, 768 
3, 897, 441 
789, 042 
2, 141, 085 
258, 072 
194, 378 
155, 942 
6, 294, 036 
860, 607 
1, 673, 992 
3, 339, 199 
1, 158, 763 
3, 339, 498 
519, 439 
18, 939, 944 
2, 829, 278 
1, 743, 544 
1, 474, 307 
1, 352, 409 
4, 471, 423 


Mattoon ! 
Cook County 
Chicago 
Crawford County... 
Robinson 
Cumberland County 
Greenup Rejeidvacsien 


Douglas County... 


Du Page County.... 
Elmhurst ! 
Towners Grove !.. 
Glen Ellyn! 
Wheaten 

Edgar County. 

RR es ccencarzs 1, 698, 701 

Edwards County...- 1, 642, 511 
Albi 5 339, 521 

} j 409, 987 

4, 032, 883 
1, 131, 125 
5, 336, 972 
967, 863 
2, 746, 731 
568, 491 
9, 725, 665 
1, 349, 297 
2, 266, 460 
8, 168, 080 
2, 118, 938 
431, 036 

2, 089, 104 
359, 288 
3, 714, 045 
418, 224 
468, 008 
553, 666 

3, 367, 386 
1, 124, 719 
2, 462, 486 
462, 700 
4, 813, 140 
471, 302 

1, 420, 130 
324, 695 
113, 845 

1, 637, 935 
210, 301 
166, 923 

8, 016, 348 
240, 135 
514, 680 
699, 907 
3, 093, 390 
5, 947, 743 
685, 264 
6, 940, 498 
1, 642, 877 
2, 458, 276 
429, 571 
6, 291, 656 
2, 694, 934 
2, 495, 797 
880, 191 
3, 658, 587 
755, 182 
1, 963, 363 
214, 694 
23, 831, 604 
8, 133, 525 
933, 636 
7, 016, 089 
750, 606 
1, 074, 386 
11, 142, 317 
4, 070, 776 
2, 032, 548 


Fayette County 
Vandalia 

Ford C =e... 
cae tas 


Fulton County 
Canton !_.. 
Lewiston... .... 

Gallatin County... 


Greene County... 
Carrollton 
Roodhouse !_.. 
White Hall !... 


Hamilton County. 
McLeansboro.. 
Hancock County... 
Carthage 
Hardin County.... 
Rosiclare ! 
Elizabethtown... 
Henderson County 
Dallas City !... 
Oquawka... 
Henry County... 
Cambridge. . 


Geneseo !.... 
Kewanee !_.. 
ag ad : 


Murphysboro... 
Jasper County... 


Jefferson County. - 
Mount Vernon 

Jersey County 
Jersey ville 

Jo Daviess County 
Galena.._. 

Johnson Counts 
Vienna...... 

Kane County.... 


Batavia !.... 


St. Charles !__. 
Kankakee County. 
Kankakee -.... 
Kenda!l County... 
Yorkville 
| | oe 
Oswego ! 
Knox County.... 
Galesburg... 
Lake County.... 
Waukegan... 
La Salle County. ’ 1 


9, 563, 318 

5, 285, 174 
22, 163, 835 
6, 267, 130 
7, 900, 517 
2, 929, 395 
3, 857, 357 
1, 137, 165 





Lawrence County. 
Lawrenceville 


1 Not county seat. 
xXCIV——174 


ul 


Share of foreign 
aid proposed by 
Marshall plan, 
1948-52 (popu- 
lation X$129.11) 
based on $17,- 
000,000,000 


$2, 958, 168 
2, 110, 045 
334, 524 

4, 966, 862 
1, 058, 315 
2, 043, 424 
£24, 618, 086 
438, 561, 881 
2, 749, 268 
556, 593 

1, 510, 329 
182, 045 
137, 115 
110, 002 

4, 439, 835 
607,075 

1, 180, 840 
2, 355, 483 
817, 395 

2, 271, 045 
366, 414 
13, 360, 303 
5, 782 

1 , 902 


"955 "96 


1, 198, 


15, 634, 446 
4, 420, 856 
12, 627, 087 
2, 066, 406 
2, 720, 993 
802, 160 


IV 


Share of total for- 
eign aid provid- 
ed and proposed 
1945-47, 1948-52 
(column II+col- 
umn IIT) based 


on $41,099,211,087 


$7, 151, 751 

5, 101, 304 
808, 755 

12, 008, 026 

2) 558, 612 

4, 940, 240 

1, 268, 331, 572 
1, 060, 279, 649 
6, 646, 709 
1, 345, 635 
3, 651, 414 
440, 117 
331, 493 
265, 944 
10, 733, 871 
1, 467, 682 
2, 854, 832 
5, 694, 682 
1, 976, 158 


2, 306, 403 
7, 625, 580 
2, 896, 971 
2, 801, 144 


579, 020 | 


699, 193 
6, 877, 693 

1, 929, 025 

9, 101, 690 

° 1, 650, 597 
4, 684, 285 
969, 507 

16, 536, 183 

2, 301, 096 


3, 865, 229 | 


13, 929, 872 
3, 613, 644 
735, 090 

3, 562, 766 
612, 731 

6, 333, 945 
713, 240 
798, 142 
944, 224 

5, 742, 752 
1, 918, 100 
4, 199, 532 
789, 090 

, 346 

a 03, 760 

2, 421, 894 
553, 736 
194, 151 

2, 793, 340 
358, 648 
284, 671 
13, 671, 108 
409, 527 
877, 737 

1, 193, 624 
5, 275, 478 
10, oo 302 


4 192 352 

732, 592 
10, 729, 812 
4, 595, 950 
4, 256, 341 
1, 501, 081 
6, 239, 367 
1, 287, 890 
3, 348, 326 

356, 140 
40, 642, 501 
14, 723, 644 


, 592, 


30, ! 527, 604 
4, 995, 801 
6, 578, 350 
1, 939, 325 





Vv 


Local taxes, 1942 
(county, city, vil- 
lage, township, 
and road dis- 
tricts, school, fire, 
park, and sani- 
tary districts) © 


$482, 294 


227, 793, 240 


544, 212 


“726, 050 


4, 025, 423 


529, 669 
eons 
| ee 


1, 005, 7 744 


“1, 414, 805 


~” 562, 019 


343, 738 


1, 422, 71 j 
eee" 749, 999 
To ae 
cc.) ee 
ads 
i... Gian 
i-.. ae 


4, 448, 929 


1, 425, 298 


430, 436 


1, 959, 875 


5, 104, 109 
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Counties, county seats, and other principal towns 


Lee County 


Livingston € ounty 
Pontiac 

Logan County. 
Lincoln 


Mel pened RES SE SS 


Macomb 
McHenry County. 


McLean C a cs 


Bloomington 
Macon County 

Decatur 
Macoupin County- 

Carlinville 


RN 


Collinsville ! 
Edwardsville_ - 
Granite City 1. 
Wood River 1. 
Marion County-- 
Centralia }__ 


Marshal} Count 
Henry 1... 
Lacon - -- 

Mason County 
Havana___. 

Massace County -. 


a EE ae 


Menard County 
Petersburg 
Mercer County -- 


Monroe County 
Waterloo 

Montgomery County 
Hillsboro 
Litchfield !__ 

Morgan County. 


ea 


Moultrie County 
Sullivan. 

Ogle County. 
Rochelle! 


Peoria County 


Perry County 
Du Quoin! 
Pinekney ville 

Piatt County 
Monticello 

Pike County 
Pittsfield 

Pope County 


LASERS TOC LIDIA 


Pulaski County 
Mound City 

Putnam County. 
Granville __. 
EE a dita 
Hennepin 

Randolph County 
Chester 


Olney i 

Rock Island County 
Rock Island 

St. Clair County 
Bellev ille 


Harrisburg - 
Sangamon County 

Springfield __- 
Schuyler County 

Rushville_._. 
Scott ay. 


Stephenson County 
Freeport 


Tazewell County...............- 
ki 


Vermilion County... 
Danville___- 
Wabash County 
Mount Carmel 


Warren County.................. 


_ Monmouth. ............- 
Washington County.....-. 
Nashville 


1 Not county seat, 
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Total cost of foreign aid apportioned on a Nation-wide per captta basis as applied to the population of Illinois—Continued 


Population, 
1940 


34, 604 
10, 671 
38, 838 
10, 516 
29, 438 


37, 311 
6, 123 
73, 930 
32, 868 
84, 693 
59, 305 
46, 304 
4, 965 
149, 349 
31, 255 
9, 767 
8, 008 





8 
ore 


bas 


Share of foreign 
aid July 1, 1945, 
to June 30, 1947 
(populationX 
$183.03) based on 
$24,099, 211,087 


2, 991, 259 
1, 339, 597 
2, 412, 152 
343, 547 
297, 790 
2,810, 975 
731, 937 
2, 733, 919 
1, 150, 710 
1, 951, 649 
473, 316 


il 


Share of foreign 
aid proposed by 
Marshall plan, 
1948-52 (popu- 
lation X$129.11) 
based on §$17,- 
000,000,000 


$4, 467, 722 


L 261, 017 
1, 033, 913 
2, 966, 173 
1, 058, 315 
6, 195, 860 


2, 040, 067 
$12, 188 


IV 


Share of total for- 
eign aid provid- 
ed and proposed 
1945-47, 1948-52 
(column II+col- 
umn IIT) based 


on $41,099, 211,087 


11, 646, 255 
1, 911, 234 
23, 076, 510 
10, 259, 417 
26, 436, 073 
18, 511, 463 
14, oat oe 
1, 549, 7 
46, 617, 78 8 


z, 171, 104 
2 558, 612 
14, 979, 287 
5, 101, 304 
2, 284, 553 
4, 113, 693 
585, 886 
507, 852 
4, 793, 846 
1, 248, 248 
4, 662, 435 
1, 962, 425 
3, 328, 349 
807, 194 
5, 525, 190 


* 768, 518 
1, 409, 000 

2 199, 962 

11, 355, 029 

6, 194, 106 

4, 206, 710 
oe 


23, 600, 5 

11, 881, 921 
3, 574, 940 
36, 805, 051 
23, 567, 506 
3, 567, 760 


18, 217, 115 
6, 057, 701 
6, 719, 750 
1, 277, 277 

474, 765 

27, 090, 943 

11, 523, 897 
4, 283, 810 
2, 180, 923 


MARCH 13 


v 


Local taxes, 1942 
(county, city, vil- 
lage, township, 
and road dis- 
tricts, school, fire, 
park, and sani- 
tary districts) 


$1, 109, 873 
eee", 449, 607 
nee 
1 ie ee 
nee eee 
mer ye 
ene" 9, 903, 678 
eae 


eee" 907, 956 
Cot te COLL 
680, 008 


~ 977, 514 


“6, 570, 450 


613, 531 


eee 908, 411 
Pr ae 


meeeeeeneeen------ 


170, 270 


490, 136 


3, 343, 381 


346, 864 


265, 572 
“870, 092 


mee 
Pi. se 
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Total cost of foreign aid apportioned on a Nation-wide per capita basis as applied to the population of Illinois—Continued 


Counties, county seats, and other principal towns 


Wayne County 
Fairfield 

White County 
Carmi 

Whiteside County 
Rock Falls !. 
Morrison 


Will County 
Joliet 


EE INN bins cncdatisssdecdcavdqupesesewsavasiseeen 


Minonk ! 


1 Not county seat. 


I I 


Share of foreign 
aid July 1, 1945, 
to June 30, 1947 
(populationX 
$183.03) based on 
$24,099,211,087 


Population, 
1940 


$4, 043, 499 
733, 584 
3, 665, 542 
750, 057 
7, 932, 154 
912, 77) 
583, 317 

2,079, 77 
20, 903, 856 
7, 754, 066 
9, 412, 135 
1,711, 697 
1, 693, 211 
22, 179, 209 
15, 491, 110 
3, 500, 266 
347, 208 
313, 713 j 

1, 445, 432, 020 


Iil 


Share of foreign 
aid proposed by 
Marshall plan, 
1948-52 (popu- 
lation X $129.11) 
based on $17,- 


IV 


Share of total for- 


eign aid provid- 
ed and proposed 
1945-47, 1948-52 
(column II+col- 
umn III) based 


Vv 


Local taxes, 1942 


(county, city, vil- 
lage, township, 
and road dis 
tricts, school, fire, 
park, and sani- 


000,000,000 


1, 019, 612, 785 


on $41,099,211,087 tary districts) 


$2, 852, 298 
517, 473 

2, 585, 686 
529, 093 

5, 595, 369 
643, 872 


$551, 445 


"556, 623 


1, 432, 298 





411,474 

1, 467,077 
14, 745, 653 
5, 469, 745 
6, 639, 353 
1, 207, 437 
1, 194, 397 
15, 645, 292 
10, 927, 483 
2, 469, 100 
244, 922 
221, 205 


» O49, 3, 598, 555 

SEER Unkinttnientanciasansesa 
16, 051, 488 
2, 919, 134 
2, 887, 608 
37, 824, 501 
26, 418, 593 
5, 969, 366 
592, 130 
535, 008 


2, 465, 044, 805 349, 945, 523 


Sources: Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Population, vol. 1, pp. 296-309, Census Bureau, Department of Commerce. [linois Property Tax Statistics, 1942, Llinois 


Department of Revenue, p, 13. 


Nore.—It is important to note that the foreign-aid figures cover a period of over 6 years while the receipts 0: local units of government are for 1 year only. 


The 1940 population 


figure for the continental United States is used because the 1940 figure is the latest available for many local units of government. However, the population of the United States 


(excluding armed forces overseas) has grown from 131,669,275 in 1940 to 143,382,000 (estimated) by July 1, 1947. 


Ifthe latter figure is used, the per capita cost of foreign aid between 


July 1, 1945, and June 30, 1947, is $168.08 rather than $183.03; and the cost of the proposed Marshal! plan is $118.56 rather than $129.11. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, this 
table shows that the Illinois share of 
$24,099,211,087 foreign aid extended be- 
tween July 1, 1945, and June 30, 1947, to 
be $1,445,432,020, or a cost of $183.03 for 
each person in Illinois. It further shows 
that for the Marshall plan—assuming it 
runs only to $17,000,000,000 ultimately, 
and it is my firm conviction that on the 
basis on which we are proceeding it will 
run much higher—it will cost each citizen 
in Illinois a little more than $129 addi- 
tional. 

The total cost which must be assumed 
by the people of Illinois for the two pro- 
grams will be $2,465,044,805, or $312 for 
every man, woman, and child in the State 
of Illinois. 

The people of Illinois are as charitable 
as any other people in the world, and I 
am sure that they would want to help in 
every constructive way, but I am equally 
sure that they would not want to drain 
the resources of America to perpetuate 
conditions which will make their efforts 
futile and their high purposes a failure. 

This is not the final vote on this bill. 
It is merely the vote on the Senate ver- 
sion. After the House has considered it 
and the conference report is before us, 
we will then have an opportunity to con- 
sider it again. 

While I believe that the pending bill 
has been vastly improved by the diligent 
effort of the members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and the discussion in 
the Senate, I sincerely hope that the 
House will improve it further. 

I state again, I completely respect 
those who hold different views, but in 
the hope that we may call the attention 
of the House to the defects in the bill 
in the form in which it now appears I 
must oppose it at the present stage in 
the process of its consideration. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, at this 
time, I would like to place in the record 
a very brief statement of my position 
on the pending measure. I intend to 


vote against the European recovery 
plan. 

Frankly, this position has not been 
reached without a great deal of hesita- 
tion. Iam fully aware of the danger we 
face. I agree fully that we must stand 
firm against the menace of communism. 
Certainly if this measure would put a 
stop to the march of communism or if 
it would prevent another conflict, the 
money would be well spent. Although 
the sums involved are gigantic, they are 
small compared with the cost of another 
war. Even if they were far greater, it 
would be money well spent if it pro- 
tected our Nation and our people from 
the horrors of an atomic conflict. 

I believe, however, that this approach 
teward world cooperation and world 
peace is just 100 percent wrong. I do 
not believe that spending money will win 
us friends abroad. That has not been 
our experience to date. On the military 
side, I do not believe that giving west- 
ern Europe money will slow down the 
Communist advance in the slightest if 
the present czar of all the Russias de- 
cides that the day has come for his 
troops to move. Military aggression can 
be stopped only by military means. 

If the danger is as great as it has been 
pictured to us, we should not be wasting 
our strength in this way. We should be 
doubling our Air Force, reestablishing 
selective service, and placing the country 
on an emergency footing. Those are 
the measures that will impress the Com- 
munists. I am not yet convinced that 
the situation has reached such a critical 
point. 

On the economic side, I have no faith 
whatever that this plan will restore Eu- 
rope to a self-sustaining basis. This is 
not our first attempt to fill up a leaking 
barrel by pouring more water into it. 
We spent billions on UNRRA, and that 
failed to do the job. We set up two 
gigantic financial institutions through 
the Bretton Woods agreement, and 
those have both failed to do the job. We 


made a tremendous loan to Great Brit- 
ain, larger than the sums proposed for 
the British in this bill, and that money 
was all spent in less than 2 years. 

If we accept this measure, I believe 
our subsidies to Europe will never end. 
I believe we shall be voting them finan- 
cial assistance for the rest of our lives. 
I do not believe Europe can ever be made 
self-sustaining: by pouring in American 
money. 

That has been our experience with 
Latin America. All our spending there 
during the war never placed those coun- 
tries on any sound footing. Now the 
President asks us to provide another 
$500,000,000 in loans to Latin America. 
I judge that they are called loans as a 
matter of courtesy. We have found in 
the past that such loans were not likely 
to be repaid except out of the proceeds 
of additional loans. Latin America was 
not in the war to any appreciable extent, 
as we were. They should be helping 
with this problem—not burdening us 
who spent of our resources through 4 
years of war and over 2 years of recon- 
struction. F 

It is obvious that this bill will pass and 
that my vote cannot stop it. I want my 
vote to be registered against it simply as 
a protest against a measure and a policy 
which, in my judgment, are completely 
unrealistic and are heading in the wrong 
direction. We in Congress cannot con- 
trol our national foreign policy. By the 
terms of the Constitution that responsi- 
bility is vested in the President. We do 
have a duty to protest when that policy 
is ill-conceived and ineffectual. This 
proposal simply carries on the approach 
that has already failed in the past and is 
sure to fail in the future. I can only 
hope that my vote of protest against the 
bill will be of some slight weight in turn- 
ing our foreign policy toward a sounder 
policy at some future time. ‘ 

At this point, Mr. President, I would 
like to place in the REcorp a tabulation 
showing the cost of this program and our 
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other programs of foreign assistance to 
the people of each county and city in 
Nebraska. It is obvious from the tabu- 
lation that the program is costing my 
people many times the entire cost of 
their local government. The efficiency 
and care with which the local officials in 
my State handle public funds is of little 
value if we in the National Congress are 
willing to disburse such tremendous ap- 
propriations on such economically un- 
sound and unrealistic programs as are 
proposed in the Truman-Marshall plan. 

As was done by the previous speaker, I 
have had prepared by the Library of 
Congress a statement showing the cost 
of foreign aid to each county on a per 
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capita basis in the State of Nebraska 
and to each of the principal cities in each 
of these counties. I wish each Senator 
from the 48 States would see that similar 
compilations were placed in the RrEcorp, 
so the people who read it will know what 
the plan really means to the taxpayers 
of America. The tabulation shows in 
the first column the population of each 
county from the last available census of 
1940. In the second column is shown the 
share of foreign aid extended from July 
1, 1945, to June 30, 1947. In the third 
column is shown the share of foreign aid 
proposed by the Marshall plan in the 
1948-52 program. The fourth column 
shows the taxes collected from each of 
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the counties and cities listed in the same 
time. We have some counties with a 
very small population. One county has 
a population of 1,045. The contribution 
of the people of that county is $134,920. 
In Douglas County, where Omaha is 
located, and which has a population of 
247,000 plus, the total contribution is 
$77,274,000. 

Mr. President, I ask that the list show- 
ing the information with respect to all 
93 counties in Nebraska be printed in 
the Recorp immediately following my 
very brief statement on this subject. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Total cost of foreign aid apportioned on a Nation-wide per capita basis, as applied to the population of counties, county seats, and 


Counties, county seats, and other principa! towns 


Adams County 


Antelope County. 
Neligh 
Arthur County. 
Arthur-...... 
Banner County 
Harrisburg -.. 
Biaine County- 
Brewster-... 
Dunning !_. 


Box Butte County. 


Boyd County.... 


Butler County- 
David City 

Cass County_._... 
Plattsmouth_. 


Hartington... 
Chase County. 
Imperial __ 
Cherry County. 
Valentine__. 
Cheyenne County 
Sidney__. 


Dakota County... 
Dakota City 
Emerson ! ? 


Dodge County. 
Fremont 


Benkelman__ 
Fillmore County. 


Frontier County. 
8tockville 


ustis 1... 
aywood ! 


4 Not county seat. 


principal towns in Nebraska 


' 
| 
Share of foreign | 
aid, July 1, 1945, | 
to June 30, 1947 
(population | 
$183.03), based | 
on $24,099,211,- 
087 


Population, 
1940 


SPELOK AMAL APL 
SESSSRSSBE BSNS 


3S 
hh 


Beet 


§ Seeesse 


2 Emerson Village is in Dakota, Dixon, and Thurston Counties, 


Share of foreign | 


Share of tota) for- 
eign aid 


aid proposed by 
Marshall plan 
1948-52 (popu- 
lation X$129.11), 
based on §$17,- 
000,000,000 


pro- 
vided and pro- 
posed, 1945-47, 
1948-52 (column 
1I+column IIT), 
based on $41,- 


All local taxes, 1945 
(county, city, 
school, _ village, 
township, poll, 
and others) 


099,211,087 


$7, 671, 152 
4, 727, 360 
4, 148, 029 

560, 604 


82, 206. 47 


421, 493. 08 
“Bll, 610. 93 


200, 490. 61 


606, 169. 14 

479, 757. 95 

551, 041 
1, 952, 918 
217, 938 
685, 574 
154, 286 
1, 244, 233 
282, 493 
1, 227, 191 


231, 522. 39 
"307, 558. 39 
ee" 607, 612. 76 


406, 924. 46 


B07, 802. 82 
“814, 082. 42 


326, 563. 96 


ee 854, 013. 49 
ee 823, 738. 48 
e201, 200. 64 
454, 191. 92 
"908, 238. 44 
90, 843, 769. 27 


213, 193. 82 
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Total cost of foreign aid apporttoned on a Nation-wide per capita basis, as applied to the population of counties, county seats, and 
principal towns in Nebraska—Continued 


Share of foreign Share of foreign | | —_ of total for. | 


“ July 1, 1945, aid proposed by a | All local taxes, 1945 

: ‘0 June 30, 1947 afshall plan | Vided and pro- | “(eounty, city, 

Poomiation, (papulatin x 1948-52 (popu- pone. Pi school, village, 

Counties, county seats, and other principal towns $183.03), based lation X$129.11), Ul pashan III) township, poll. 
= $24,099,211,- | based on $17, | based on $41,.| 824 others) 


000,000,000 099,211,087 
(a) (im) *(IV) (Vv) 


Furnas County $1, 848, 237 $1, 303, 753 $3, 151, 990 $389, 067. 36 
Beaver City... 185, 775 131, 047 316, 822 
Cambridge !... 084 ‘ 139, 955 338, 360 
Oxford ! 3... 147, 315 356, 152 
3, 820, 107 9, 235, 599 1, 120, 951. 92 
ac 
1, 460, 815 226, , 066. 03 
TOR GEe Lenndsedanesce~se 
1,075, - 99, 029. 59 
440, 7 
4 150, 51 135, 593. 00 


"312,317 
920, 554 
164, 228 
381, 907 
40, 541 
826, 820 282, 355. 62 
118, 781 ale a 
2, 137, 029 56, 543 513, 540. 53 
326, 907 TRG Visccsicdiadswtietnetian 
161, 775 
93, 605 + ae 
1, 087, 364 
202, 832 oe 
2, 005, 337 599, 571. 13 
813, 909 Ra ra 
1, 118, 351 7 326, 410. 77 


ee B43, 137. 41 
nee 


BESBSRETSES 


6, 
8, 
2, 
6, 
1 
8, 
3 
3 
3 
1 
6 


1 


— 
Sa 


Bloomfield 
Creighton '.. 

Lancaster County. 
Lincol 


i 
va 


18, 410, 073 12, 986, 529 
15, 005, 532 10, 584, 954 
4, 653, 538 3, 282, 622 
7 2, 274, 880 1, 604, 708 
Logan County 318, 838 224, 910 
Stapleton.... on 029 51, 515 

63, 877 

215, 060 

36, 240 


-BRes-- 
ESREE 


gueesee 


sO po 0 


Bridge 
Bayard! 
Nance County... 
Fullerton 


308, 704. 01 
441, 615. 58 
3, 260, 614 433, 553. 79 
300, 591 
SE Eencecacaneas 
5, 928, 787 639, 206. 05 
2, 290, 795 |........ 
2, 657, 560 “"310, 021. 09 
WEEOO Pec chesens tue scec 
1, 622, 192 271, 065. 40 
Sth Ue Leemdiiecene 


~ 

SPPPrNYP 
a3 
-—a 


ESSERE 


PEAKS 
_ Oe 
Ss 


336, 848. 03 
eee "406, 811. 60 


440, 429 |......... 
6, 302, 419 “707, 095. 24 
SLE Tastithtinesccenkeess 
2, 730, 600 351, 151. 28 
/ ef 
Stromsburg! . 145, 507 SNAIIET Uniti eunsivdaercse anatadtatiesia 
Red Willow County , 187, < 1, 542, 994 3, 730, 386 480, 513. 67 
McCook 21 802, 031 SEE eo tdicetictnin test 
Richardson Count 9, 2, 476, 072 5, 986, 221 666, 425. 69 
Falls City. 6, 146 ; 793, 510 SUE Utidiitintmanastncedes 
Rock County. 7, 513, 470 1, 241, 380 134, 317. 51 
Bassett. 93. 7 120, 201 7, |, 
Saline Count 9, 747, 1, 937, 941 4, 635, 221 485, 479. 10 
Wilbe o 1,355 48, 006 174, 944 422, 95 
Crete ! 8, 038 b 392, 236 : 948, 2! 


1 Not county seat. 
* Oxford Village is in Furnas and Harlan Counties, 


_ 
CNW @ 
ERs 
= 
ee oe 


Plainview !. 
Platte County.. 


Polk County 
Osceola..... 


He on Se 
agEBee 
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Total cost of foreign aid apporttoned on a Nation-wide per capita basis, as applied to the population of counties, county seats, and 


Counties, county seats, and other principal towns 


ERO AOL PTE Te DOSE iainnchintiteiateh high dedtetiited 


Papillion 
Bellevue! 
Saunders County.............. 
tac eeacticast 
Scotts Bluff County 
Gering 


Seward County... 
IE ccnkscnnialbbiesdeiansll 
Sheridan County..-............ 
Rushville 
Gordon ! 
Sherman County.. 
Loup City 
Sioux County... .. 


Stanton County. 


Thomas County 
Thedford. _-- 
Thurston County 
Pender 
Valley County 
eerie tinier 
Washington County 
On oa arom Sioewat 
Wayne County-- 
Wayne 


Tota) for counties_..... bvichnitentbapinieesitwe pnsiinebaiiaaiatectamiiny: 


1 Not county seat. 


principal towns in Nebraska—Continued 


Share of foreign 

in, | adage 
Popylation, tp ee 

population xX 

: $183.03), based 


on $24,099,211,- 
087 


a) 


$1, 983, 130 

139, 652 

216, 708 

8, 274, 773 

484, 663 

6, 207, 829 

568, 125 

2, 206, 793 

2, 592, 986 

517, 243 

1, 806, 323 

205, 909 

360, 020 

1,421, 045 

306, 575 

732, 303 

91, 515 

1, 260, 528 

279, 304 

2, 244, 314 

349, 404 

284, 246 

52, 713 

1,874, 776 

207, 739 

1, 494, 074 

409, 987 

2, 119, 121 

601, 986 

1, 808, 336 

497, 659 

1, 477, 235 

204, 678 

397, 175 

176 32, 213 
279 51, 065 
14, 874 2, 722, 388 
5, 383 985, 250 


4 240, 837, 097 





#1, 315, 834 


4 Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


Sources: Rand-McNally Commercial Atlas and Marketing Guide, 1944, p. 245. 
Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, a, vol. I, pp. 637-645, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the State Tax 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin will be stated. 

The LEcISLATIVE CLERK. On page 32, 
at the end of line 20, it is proposed to 
insert: 

(c) It is the understanding of the Congress 
that, in accordance with agreements now in 
effect, prisoners of war remaining in partici- 


pating countries shall, if they so freely elect, 
be repatriated prior to January 1, 1949. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Inasmuch as the 
Senator’s amendment is a statement of 
facts as they are, there is no objection to 
the acceptance of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Would 
the Senator be willing to have his amend- 
ment printed in the Recorp at this point, 
without reading, because of its length? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes, Mr. President. 
I ask unanimous consent to that effect, 


There being no objection, the amend- 
ment, which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert new lan- 
guage, was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


That this. act may be cited as the “Inter- 
national Relief and Reconstruction Act of 
1948.” 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) Recognizing the intimate eco- 
nomic and other relationships between the 
United States and the nations of the world, 
and recognizing that disruption following in 
the wake of war is not contained by national 
frontiers, the Congress finds that the exist- 
ing situation in the world endangers the 
establishment of a lasting peace, the general 
welfare and national interest of the United 
States, and the attainment of the objectives 
of the United Nations. The restoration or 
maintenance in all countries of principles of 
individual iiberty, free institutions, and gen- 
uine independence rests largely upon the 
establishment of sound economic conditions, 
stable international economic relationships, 
and the achievement by the countries of the 
world of a healthy economy independent of 
extraordinary outside assistance. 

The accomplishment of these objectives 
calls for a plan of world recovery, open to all 
such nations which cooperate in such plan, 
based upon a strong production effort, the 
expansion of foreign trade, the creation and 
maintenance of internal financial, stability, 
and the development of economic coopera- 
tion, including all possible steps to establish 
and maintain equitable rates of exchange 
and to bring about the progressive elimina- 
tion of trade barriers, Mindful of the ad- 


Shi of foreign 


Share of total for- 
eign aid pro- 
vided and pro- 
posed, 1945-47, 
1948-52 (column 
II+column ITT), 
based on $41,- 
099,211,087 


(IV) (Vv) 


All local taxes, 1945 
(county, city, 
school, _ village, 
township, poll, 
and others) 


id proposed by 
arshall plan 
} 8-52 (popu- 
ion X$129.11), 
based on $17,- 
000,000,000 


(IID) 


$1, 398, 907 
98, 511 
152, 866 
2, 310, 036 
341, 883 
4, 379, 024 
400, 757 
1, 556, 679 
1, 829, 101 
364, 865 
1, 274, 187 
145, 249 
253, 959 
1, 002, 410 
216, 259 
616, 569 
64, 555 
889, 181 
197, 022 

1, 583, 147 
246, 471 
200, 508 
37, 184 

1, 322, 474 
146, 540 
1, 053, 925 
289, 206 
1, 494, 836 
, 643 

75, 607 
51, 050 

2, 047 


$3, 382, 037 $428, 388. 47 
238, 163 
369, 574 
5, 584, 809 
826, 546 
10, 586, 853 
968, 882 
3, 763, 472 
4, 422, 087 
882, 108 
3, 080, 510 
351, 158 
613, 979 
2, 423, 455 
522, 834 
1, 248, 872 
156, 070 
2, 149, 709 
476, 326 
3, 827, 461 
595, 875 
454, 754 
89, 897 
8, 197, 250 
354, 279 
2, 547, 999 
699, 193 
3, 613, 957 
1, 026, 629 
3, 083, 943 
848, 709 
2, 519, 282 
502, 545 
677, 344 
54, 936 
87, 087 
4, 642, 770 
1, 680, 249 


1 
4 410, 724, 425 


ee" 643, 338. 30 
376, 154. 82 


eee" 302, 675. 70 
eee" 83, 652. 73 
36, 022 

1, 920, 382 
694, 999 


4 169, 887, 328 


ommissioner and the State Board of Equalization and Assessment, 1946, State of Nebraska, pp. 214-223, 


vantages which the United States has en- 
joyed through the existence of a large do- 
mestic market with no internal trade bar- 
riers, and believing that similar advantages 
can accrue to all countries, it is the hope of 
the people of the United States that all 
countries through a joint organization will 
exert sustained common efforts which will 
speedily achieve that economic cooperation 
in the world which is essential for lasting 
peace and prosperity. Accordingly, it is de- 
clared to be the policy of the people of the 
United States to sustain and strengthen 
principles of individual liberty, free insti- 
tutions, private enterprise, and genuine in- 
dependence in the world through assist- 
ance to all countries which participate in a 
joint recovery program based upon self-help 
and mutual cooperation: Provided, That no 
assistance to the participating countries 
herein contemplated shall seriously impair 
the economic stability of the United States. 
It is further declared to be the policy of the 
United States that continuity of assistance 
provided by the United States should, at all 
times, be dependent upon continuity of co- 
operation among countries participating in 
the program. 

In furtherance of the declared policy for 
the promotion of self-help by the participat- 
ing countries, such financial assistance, 
other than for direct relief, extended pur- 
suant to this act to any such country shall 
be— 

(1) extended, not by the United States 
alone, but by the United States and by the 
government and people of each such coun- 
try in equal measure, to the end that their 
cooperative efforts may accomplish the nec- 
essary economic rehabilitation within the 
shortest possible time; 
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(2) extended in such manner as to foster 
to the maximum possible extent the rehabill- 
tation of free enterprise within each such 
country; 

(3) supplied through the establishment 
of a revolving fund of credits in United States 
dollars from which loans can be made within 
such country to private entrepreneurs to en- 
able them to purchase in world markets such 
goods and services as they may require to re- 
establish the productive facilities upon which 
the economic prosperity of such country 
depends; and 

(4) administered by a governmental cor- 
poration established within each such coun- 
try having functions similar in nature to 
those of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration within the United States, and in which 
such Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
shall participate as a shareholder. 


PURPOSES OF ACT 


(b) It is the purpose of this act to effectu- 
ate the policy set forth in subsection (a) of 
this section by furnishing material and 
financial assistance to the participating 
countries and private enterprise in such 
countries in such a manner as to aid them, 
through their own individual and concerted 
efforts, to become independent of extraor- 
dinary outside economic assistance within 
the period of operations under this act, by— 

(1) promoting industrial and agricultural 
production in the participating countries; 

(2) furthering the restoration or mainte- 
nance of the soundness of currencies, budg- 
ets, and finances in each such participating 
country; and 

(3) facilitating and stimulating the 
growth of international trade of participating 
countries with one another and with other 
countries by appropriate measures including 
reduction of barriers which may hamper 
such trade. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation” shall mean the body corporate 
established pursuant to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as now or here- 
after amended; 

(b) The term “participating country” shall 
mean— 

(1) any country, together with dependent 
areas under its administration, which signed 
the report of the Committee of European 
Economic Cooperation at Paris on September 
22, 1947; and 

(2) any other country (including any of 
the zones of occupation of Germany, any 
areas under international administration or 
control, and the Free Territory of Trieste or 
either of its zones) together with dependent 
areas under its administration: Provided, 
That such country concludes a multilateral 
agreement with the United States pursuant 
to section 17 of this act, and for so long as 
it complies with the provisions of such agree- 
ment; and 

(c) The term “foreign reconstruction 
finance corporation” shall mean the govern- 
mental corporation established within any 
participating country to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this act in full compliance with the 
requirements specified in section 15 hereof. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INTERNATIONAL RELIEF 
ADMINISTRATION 


Src. 4. (a) There is hereby established, 
with its principal office in the District of 
Columbia, an agency of the Government 
which shall be known as the International 
Relief Administration, hereinafter referred 
to as the Administration. The Administra- 
tion shall be headed by an Administrator for 
International Relief, hereinafter referred to 
as the Administrator, who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and who shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $20,000 per an- 
num. The Administrator shall be respons- 
ible to the President and shall have a status 
in the executive branch of the Government 
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comparable to that of the head of an execu- 
tive department. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this act, the administration of the 
provisions of this act is hereby vested in the 
Administrator and his functions shall be per- 
formed under the control of the President. 

(b) There shall be in the Administration a 
Deputy Administrator for International Re- 
lief who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $17,500 per annum. The Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for International Relief shall per- 
form such functions as the Administrator 
shall designate, and shall be Acting Adminis- 
trator for International Relief during the 
absence or disability of the Administrator or 
in the event of a vacancy in the office of 
Administrator. 

(c) The President is authorized, pending 
the appointment and qualification of the 
first Administrator or Deputy Administrator 
for International Relief appointed hereunder, 
to provide, for a period of not to exceed 30 
days after the date of enactment of this act, 
for the performance of the functions of the 
Administrator under this act through such 
departments, agencies, or establishments of 
the United States Government as he may 
direct. In the event the President nominates 
an Administrator or Deputy Administrator 
prior to the expiration of such 30-day period, 
the authority conferred upon the President 
by this subsection shall be extended beyond 
such 30-day period but only until an Ad- 
ministrator or Deputy Administrator quali- 
files and takes office. 

(d) Any department, agency, or estab- 
lishment of the Government perfcrming 
functions under this act is authorized to em- 
ploy, for duty within the continental limits 
of the United States, such personnel as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions and 
purposes of this act, and funds available 
pursuant to section 16 of this act shall be 
available for personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere without re- 
gard to section 14 (a) of the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 219). Of 
such personnel employed by the Administra- 
tion, not to exceed 40 may be compensated 
without regard to the provisions of the Clas- 
sification Act of 1923, as amended, of whom 
not more than 10 may be compensated at a 
rate in excess of $10,000 per annum, but not 
in excess of $15,000 per annum. Experts and 
consultants or organizations thereof, as 
authorized by section 15 of the act of Au- 
gust 2, 1946 (U.S. C., title 5, sec. 55a), may 
be employed by the Administration, and in- 
dividuals so employed may be compensated 
at rates not in excess of $50 per diem and 
while away from their homes or regular 
places of business, they may be paid actual 
travel expenses and not to exceed $10 per 
diem in lieu of subsistence and other ex- 
penses while so employed. 

(e) The head of any department, agency, 
or establishment of the Government per- 
forming functions under this act may, from 
time to time, promulgate such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary and proper 
to carry out his functions under this act, 
and he may delegate authority to perform 
any of such functions to his subordinates, 
acting under his direction and under rules 
and regulations promulgated by him. 

GENERAL FUNCTIONS OF ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec. 5. (a) The Administrator, under the 
control of the President, shall in addition to 
all other functions vested in him by this 
act— 

(1) review and appraise the requirements 
of participating countries for relief assist- 
ance under the terms of this act; 

(2) formulate programs of United States 
relief assistance under this act; 

(3) provide for the efficient execution of 
any such programs as may be placed in op- 
eration; and 
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(4) terminate provision of relief assistance 
or take other remedial action as provided in 
section 18 of this act. . 

(b) In order to strengthen and make more 
effective the conduct of the foreign relations 
of the United States— 

(1) the Administrator, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and the Secretary of 
State shall keep each other fully and cur- 
rently informed on matters, including pro- 
spective action, arising within the scope of 
their respective duties which are pertinent 
to the duties of the other; 

(2) whenever the Secretary of State be- 
lieves that any action, proposed action, or 
failure to act on the part of the Administra- 
tor or the Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is inconsistent with the foreign-policy ob- 
jectives of the United States, he shall con- 
sult with the Administrator or the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, as the case 
may be, and, if differences of view are not 
adjusted by consultation, the matter shall 
be referred to the President for final decision. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec. 6. Section 4 (a) of the Bretton Woods 
Agreement Act (59 Stat. 512, 513) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. (a) In order to coordinate the poli- 
cies and operations of the representatives of 
the United States on the fund and the bank 
and of all agencies of the Government which 
make or participate in making foreign loans 
or which engage in foreign financial exchange 
or monetary transactions, there is hereby es- 
tablished the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Coun- 
cil’), consisting of the Secretary of Treasury 
as Chairman, the Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, the Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, and during such period as the Interna- 
tional Relief Administration shall continue 
to exist, the Administrator for International 
Relief.” 

PUBLIC ADVISORY BOARD 


Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby created a Pub- 
lic Advisory Board, hereinafter referred to as 
the Board, which shall advise and consult 
with the Administrator with respect to gen- 
eral or basic policy matters arising in con- 
nection with the Administrator’s discharge 
of his responsibilities. ‘The Board shall con- 
sist of the Administrator, who shall be Chair- 
man, and not to exceed 12 additional mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and who shall be selected from among citi- 
zens of the United States of broad and varied 
experience in matters affecting the public in- 
terest, other than officers and employees of 
the United States (including any agency or 
instrumentality of the United States) who, 
as such, regularly receive compensation for 
current services. The Board shall meet at 
least once a month and at other times upon 
the call of the Administrator or when three 
or more members of the Board request the 
Administrator to call a meeting. Not more 
than a majority of two of the members shall 
be appointed to the Board from the same 
political party. Members of the Board, other 
than the Administrator, shall receive, out of 
funds made available for the purposes of this 
act, a per diem allowance of $50 for each day 
spent away from their homes or regular places 
of business, for the purpose of attendance at 
meetings of the Board, or at conferences held 
upon the call of the Administrator, and in 
necessary travel, and while so engaged, they 
may be paid actual travel expenses and not to 
exceed $10 per diem in lieu of subsistence and 
other expenses. 
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(b) The Administrator may appoint such 
other advisory committees as he may deter- 
mine to be necessary or desirable to effectuate 
the purposes of this act. 


UNITED STATES SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE ABROAD 


Sec. 8. There shall be a United States Spe- 
cial Representative in Europe who shall (a) 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, (b) 
be entitled to receive the same compensation 
and allowances as a chief of mission, class 1, 
within the meaning of the act of August 13, 
1946 (60 Stat. 999), and (c) have the rank 
of ambassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary. He shall be the chief United States 
representative to any organization of partici- 
pating countries which may be established by 
such countries to further a joint program 
for European recovery, and shall discharge in 
Europe such additional responsibilities as 
may be assigned to him with the approval 
of the President in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of this act. He may also be designated 
as the United States representative on the 
Economic Commission for Europe. He shall 
keep the Administrator, the Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the Secretary of State, 
the chiefs of the United States diplomatic 
missions, and the chiefs of the special mis- 
sions provided for in section 9 of this act 
currently informed concerning his activities. 
He shall consult with the chiefs of all such 
missions, who shall give him such coopera- 
tion as he may require for the performance 
of his duties under this act. 


SPECIAL IRA MISSIONS ABROAD 


Sec. 9. (a) There shall be established in 
each -participating country, except as pro- 
vided in subsection (d) of this section, a 
special mission for relief administration un- 
der the direction of a chief who shall be 
responsible for assuring the performance 
within such country of operations under this 
act. The chief shall be appointed by the 
Administrator, shall receive his instructions 
from the Administrator, and shall report to 
the Administrator on the performance of the 
duties assigned to him. The chief of the 
special mission shall take rank immediately 
after the chief of the United States diplo- 
matic mission in such country. 

(b) The chief of the special mission shall 
keep the chief of the United States diplo- 
matic mission fully and currently informed 
on matters, including prospective action, 
arising within the scope of the operations 
of the special mission and the chief of the 
diplomatic mission shall keep the chief of 
the special mission fully and currently in- 
formed on matters relative to the conduct 
of the duties of the chief of the special mis- 
sion. The chief of the United States diplo- 
matic mission will be responsible for assuring 
that the operations of the special mission 
are consistent with the foreign-policy ob- 
jectives of the United States in such country 
and to that end whenever the chief of the 
United States diplomatic mission believes 
that any action, proposed action, or failure 
to act on the part of the special mission is 
inconsistent with such foreign-policy objec- 
tives, he shall so advise the chief of the spe- 
cial mission. If differences of view are not 
adjusted by consultation, the matter shall 
be referred to the Secretary of State and the 
Administrator for decision. 

(c) The Secretary of State shall provide 
euch office space, facilities, and other admin- 
istrative services for the United States Special 
Representative in Europe and his staff, and 
for the special mission in each participating 
country as may be agreed between the Secre- 
tary of State and the Administrator. 

(d) With respect to any of the zones of 
occupation of Germany and of the Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste, during the period of occupa- 
tion, the President shall make appropriate 
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administrative arrangements for the conduct 
of operations under this act, in order to en- 
able the Administrator to carry out his re- 
sponsibility to assure the accomplishment of 
the purposes of this act. 


PERSONNEL OUTSIDE UNITED STATES 


Sec. 10. (a) For the purpose of performing 
functions under this act outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States the Admin- 
istrator may— 

(1) employ persons who shall receive com- 
pensation at any of the rates provided for the 
Foreign Service Reserve and Staff by the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 999), 
together with allowances and benefits estab- 
lished thereunder; and 

(2) recommend the appointment or as- 
signment of persons and the Secretary of 
State may appoint or assign such persons, to 
any class in the Foreign Service Reserve or 
Staff for the duration of operations under 
this act, and the Secretary of State may 
thereafter assign, transfer, or promote such 
persons upon the recommendation of the 
Administrator. Persons so appointed to the 
Foreign Service Staff shall be entitled to the 
benefits of section 528 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946. 

(b) For the purpose of performing func- 
tions under this act outside the continental 
limits of the United States, the Secretary of 
State may, at the request of the Admin- 
istrator, appoint, for the duration of opera- 
tions under this act, alien clerks and em- 
ployees in accordance with applicable provi- 
sions of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (60 
Stat. 999). 

(c) Civilian personnel who are citizens or 
residents of the United States employed or 
appointed pursuant to this section to per- 
form functions under this act shall be in- 
vestigated by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation which shall make a report thereof 
to the appointing authority as soon as pos- 
sible: Provided, however, That they may tem- 
porarily assume their posts and perform their 
functions after preliminary investigation and 
clearance by the Administrator or the Sec- 
retary of State, as the case may be, but such 
employment may be terminated after the 
receipt of the report of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 


NATURE AND METHOD OF RELIEF ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 11. (a) The Administrator may, from 
time to time, furnish relief assistance to any 
participating country by providing for the 
performance of any of the functions set 
forth in paragraphs (1) through (5) of this 
subsection when he deems it to be in fur- 
therance of the purposes of this act, and 
upon the terms and conditions set forth in 
this act and such additional terms and con- 
ditions consistent with the provisions of 
this act as he may determine to be necessary 
and proper. ; 

(1) Procurement from any source, includ- 
ing Government stocks, of any commodity 
which he determines to be required for the 
furtherance of the purposes of this act. As 
used in this act, the term “commodity” 
means any agricultural product, food, cloth- 
ing, medical supplies, or fuel necessary for 
the relief purposes of this act. 

(2) Processing, storing, transporting, and 
repairing any commodities, or performing 
any other services with respect to a partici- 
pating country which he determines to be 
required for accomplishing the relief pur- 
poses of this act. . 

(8) Transfer of any commodity, which 
transfer shall be signified by delivery of the 
custody and right of possession and use of 
such commodity, or otherwise making avail- 
able any such commodity, or by rendering a 
service to a participating country or to any 
agency or organization representing a par- 
ticipating country. 
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(b) The Administrator may provide for 
the performance of any of the functions de- 
scribed in subsection (a) of this section— 

(1) by establishing accounts against which 
under regulations prescribed by the Admin- 
istrator— ‘ 

(1) letters of commitment may be issued in 
connection with supply programs approved 
by the Administrator (and such letters of 
commitment, when issued, shail constitute 
obligations of applicable appropriations) ; 
and 

(ii) withdrawals may be made by partici- 
pating countries, or agencies or organiza- 
tions representing participating countries, 
upon presentation of contracts, invoices, or 
other documentation specified by the Admin- 
istrator. 


Such accounts may be established on the 
books of the Administration, or any other 
department, agency, or establishment of the 
Government specified by the Administrator, 
or, On terms and conditions approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in banking insti- 
tutions in the United States. Expenditures 
of funds which have been made available 
through accounts so established shall be ac- 
counted for on standard documentation re- 
quired for expenditures of Government 
funds: Provided, That such expenditures 
for commodities or services procured outside 
the continental limits of the United States 
under authority of this section may be ac- 
counted for exclusively on such certification 
as the Administrator may prescribe to assure 
expenditure in furtherance of the purposes 
of this act, and such certification shall be 
binding on the accounting officers of the 
Government; 

(2) by utilizing the services and facilities 
of any department, agency, or establishment 
of the Government as the President shall 
direct, or with the consent of the head of 
such department, agency, or establishment, 
or, in the President’s discretion by acting in 
cooperation with the United Nations or with 
other international organizations or with 
agencies of the participating countries, and 
funds allocated pursuant to this section to 
any department, agency, or establishment 
of the Government shall be established in 
separate appropriation accounts on the books 
of the Treasury. 

(c) The Administrator may provide assist- 
ance for any participating country, in the 
form and under the procedures authorized in 
subsections (a) and (b), respectively, of this 
section, through relief grants. In determin- 
ing whether such relief assistance shall be 
granted, he shall act in consultation with the 
Public Advisory Board as provided for in sec- 
tion 7 (a) of this act, and the determination 
whether or not a participating country re- 
quires relief assistance shall depend upon the 
character and purpose of the assistance and 
the necessity to accomplish the purposes of 
this act. 


PROTECTION OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Sec. 12. (a) The Administrator shall pro- 
vide for the procurement in the United States 
of commodities under this act in such a way 
as to (1) minimize the drain upon the re- 
sources of the United States and the impact 
of such procurement upon the domestic econ- 
omy, and (2) avoid impairing the fulfillment 
of vital needs of the people of the United 
States. 

(b) The procurement of petroleum and 
petroleum products under this act shall, to 
the maximum extent practicable, be made 
from petroleum sources outside the United 
States; and, in furnishing commodities un- 
der the provisions of this act, the Adminis- 
trator shall take fully into account the pres- 
ent and anticipated world shortage of petro- 
leum and its products and the consequent 
undesirability of expansion in petroleum- 
consuming equipment where the use of al- 
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ternate fuels or other sources of power is 
practicable. 

(c) In procuring from sources within the 
United States any agricultural commodity 
not in short supply in the United States for 
transfer by relief grant to any participating 
country in accordance with the requirements 
of such country, the Administrator shall, in- 
sofar as practicable and where in furtherance 
of the purposes of this act, provide for the 
procurement of an amount of each class or 
type of any such commodity in approximate 
proportion to the total exportable supply of 
such class or type of such commodity. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Sec. 18. (a) The Administrator shall make 
reimbursement or payment, out of funds 
available for the purposes of this act, for any 
commodity, service, or facility procured un- 
der section 11 of this act from any depart- 
ment, agency, or establishment of the Gov- 
ernment. Such reimbursement or payment 
shall be made to the owning or disposal 
agency, as the case may be, at replacement 
cost, or, if required by law, at actual cost, 
or at any other price authorized by law and 
agreed to between the Administrator and such 
agency. The amount of any reimbursement 
or payment to an owning agéncy for com- 
modities, services, or facilities so procured 
shall be credited to current applicable appro- 
priations, funds, or accounts from which 
there may be procured replacements of simi- 
lar commodities or such services or facilities: 
Provided, That such commodities, services, 
or facilities may be procured from an owning 
agency only with the consent of such agency: 
And provided further, That where such ap- 
propriations, funds, or accounts are not re- 
imbursable except by reason of this subsec- 
tion, and when the owning agency deter- 
mines that replacement of any commodity 
procured under authority of this section is 
not necessary, any funds received in pay- 
ment therefor shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

(b) The Administrator, whenever in his 
judgment the interests of the United States 
will best be served thereby, may dispose of 
any commodity procured out of funds made 
available for the purposes of this act, in lieu 
of transferring such commodity to a partici- 
pating country; (1) by transfer of such com- 
modity, upon reimbursement, to any depart- 
ment, agency, or establishment of the Gov- 
ernment for use or disposal by such depart- 
ment, agency, or establishment as authorized 
by law; or (2) without regard to provisions of 
law relating to the disposal of Government- 
owned property, when necessary to prevent 
spoilage or wastage of such commodity or to 
conserve the usefulness thereof. Funds 
realized from such disposal or transfer shall 
revert to the respective appropriation or ap- 
propriations out of which funds were expend- 
ed for the procurement of such commodity. 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Sec. 14. (a) Section 4 (c) of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, as amend- 
ed, is amended (1) by striking out “$2,000,- 
000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$5,- 
000,000,000”, and (2) by striking out the pe- 
riod at the end thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof a comma and the following: “of 
which $3,000,C00,000 shall be available for 
obligation only by the International Division 
established pursuant to section 4A of this 
act.” 

(b) The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act, as amended, is amended by insert- 
ing therein, immediately following section 4 
thereof, the following new section: 

“Srec.4A. (a) There is hereby established 
within the Corporation an International Di- 
vision (referred to hereinafter in this section 
as the ‘Division’), which shall be headed by 
an Executive Director who, upon the recom- 
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mendation of the Board of Directors of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and who 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$20,000 per annum, 

“(b) The Division shall, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law to the contrary, 
have as working capital such sums as shall 
be furnished to it through the issuance of 
obligations of the Corporation, in an aggre- 
gate amount not in excess of $3,000,000,000, 
to the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to 


section 7 of this act. There is hereby estab, 


lished on the books of the Treasury of the 
United States a fund to be known as the In- 
ternational Reconstruction Fund (referred 
to hereinafter in this section as the ‘Fund’), 
in which such sums and all other receipts of 
the Division shall be deposited. Disburse- 
ments from the Fund shall be made upon 
certificates executed by the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Division and approved by the board 
of directors of the Corporation. 

“(c) Subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion, the applicable provisions of the Inter- 
national Relief and Reconstruction Act of 
1948, and such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed thereunder by the board of di- 
rectors of the Corporation, the Division— 

“(1) may from time to time purchase 
(within the limits of the unobligated balance 
standing to its credit in the Fund), hold, and 
sell preferred stock in any foreign recon- 
struction finance corporation established in 
compliance with the requirements of the In- 
ternational Relief and Reconstruction Act 
of 1948; 

“(2) shall make payment for preferred 
stock so purchased through the establish- 
ment upon its books of a credit in favor 
of such foreign reconstruction finance cor- 
poration in the amount of the par value, in 
legal tender of the United States, of the 
stock so purchased; 

“(3) may receive, deposit in the Fund, and 
credit to any foreign reconstruction finance 
corporation such sums as such corporation 
may transmit to the Division for deposit to 
its credit; 

“(4) shall honor and certify for payment 
from the Fund drafts drawn from time to 
time by each such foreign reconstruction 
finance corporation upon such sums as may 
stand to its credit upon the books of the 
Division; 

“(5) shall designate from time to time, 
from among citizens of the United States, 
the directors upon the board of each such 
foreign reconstruction finance corporation 
which the Division is entitled to select; 

“(6) shall receive dividends paid upon 
stock held by the Division in any such for- 
eign reconstruction finance corporation, and 
shall exercise all other rights and privileges 
to which it is entitled by reason of the 
ownership of such stock; 

“(7) shall receive the proceeds of the sale 
or retirement of any such stock; 

“(8) may engage in  foreign-exchange 
transactions; and 

“(9) shall transmit quarterly through the 
board of directors of the Corporation to the 
Congress a detailed report of the status of 
each of its investments in any foreign re- 
construction finance corporation, and the 
activities of each such corporation. 

“(d) Upon the establishment of any for- 
eign reconstruction finance corporation in 
compliance with the applicable terms of the 
International Relief and Reconstruction Act 
of 1948, after the execution pursuant to 
section 17 of such act of an agreement be- 
tween the United States and the government 
of the participating country creating such 
corporation, the Division— 

“(1) may purchase shares of the preferred 
stock issued by such corporation, in an 
amount not in excess of the ratio limitations 
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under subsection (a) of section 2 of this 
act; and 

“(2) shall discontinue such purchases, 
and proceed to liquidate to the best advan- 
tage of the Division its prior investment 
therein, (A) when the Division shall deter- 
mine that funds of such foreign reconstruc- 
tion finance corporation have been used or 
loaned for purposes or subject to terms not 
in full compliance with the agreement 
executed under section 17 of the Interna- 
tional Relief and Reconstruction Act of 1948 
between the United States and the govern- 
ment of the participating country in which 
such corporation was established, or (B) 
upon the expiration of 10 years from the date 
of enactment of the International Relief 
and Reconstruction Act of 1948, whichever 
is earlier. 

“(e) The board of directors of the corpo- 
ration shall— 

“(1) formulate plans and policies to carry 
into effect this section and the International 
Relief and Reconstruction Act of 1948; 

“(2) in consultation with the Secretary 
of State, determine the nature of the provi- 
sions to be incorporated on behalf of the 
United States in agreements executed pur- 
suant to section 17 of the International Re- 
lief and Reconstruction Act of 1948; 

“(3) upon application of any foreign re- 
construction finance corporation, determine 
whether such corporation has been organized 
ae SEES with the provisions of such 
act; 

“(4) upon an affirmative determination 
of such question, certify such corporation 
as being qualified for investment therein 
by the Division; 

“(5) determine from time to time whether 
each foreign reconstruction finance corpo- 
ration in which the Division holds preferred 
stock has been operated in full compliance 
with the provisions of such act; 

“(6) determine policies under which the 
Division shall buy, hold, and sell preferred 
stock in any foreign reconstruction finance 
corporation; and 

“¢7) transmit to the Congress from time 
to time its recommendations for further 
legislation deemed necessary or appropriate 
to effectuate the purposes of this section and 
the International Relief and Reconstruction 
Act of 1948.” 

Sec. 15. Each foreign reconstruction fi- 
nance corporation shall be organized under 
a charter or articles of incorporation under 
which— 

(a) it is established as a body corporate 
governed by a board of directors and admin- 
istered by officers elected by the board; 

(b) so long as any of its preferred stock 
shall be held by the Division, it shall have a 
board of directors consisting of seven mem- 
bers, of which (1) the chairman shall be 
designated by the national government of 
the participating country, (2) three mem- 
bers shall be designated by the Division, and 
(3) three members shall be elected by the 
holders of its common stock; 

(c) it shall have an authorized capital 
stock consisting of such number of transfer- 
able preferred shares (each having a par 
value of $100 in legal tender of the United 
States) as shall have been approved by the 
Division and a like number of transferable 
common shares; 

(d) it shall— 

(1) issue each share of common stock in- 
itially only to the government or nationals of 
such participating country; 

(2) issue each share of preferred stock in- 
itially only to the Division; 

(3) issue no number of shares of preferred 
stock in excess of the number of shares of 
common stock theretofore issued and sold; 

(4) issue no share of preferred or common 
stock which does not entitle its holder to 
receive dividends thereon payable in legal 
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tender of the United States or, with the con- 
sent of the Division, in legal tender of the 
participating country within which such cor- 
poration was established, at such rate of ex- 
change as shall be determined from time 
to time by the Board of Directors of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation; 

(5) issue no share of preferred stock which 
does not provide for its retirement beginning 
at the end of 10 years from the date of enact- 
ment of this act under a retirement schedule 
approved by the Board of Directors of Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation by the pay- 
ment to the holder thereof from the funds of 
such corporation of the par value thereof, 
together with its pro rata share of accumu- 
lated surplus, in legal tender of the United 
States or, with the consent of the Division, in 
legal tender of the participating country 
within which such corporation was estab- 
lished, at such rate of exchange as shall be 
determined from time to time by Board of 
Directors of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; and 

(6) issue no share of stock of either class 
except upon receipt, by payment into its 
treasury or by credit to its account upon the 
books of the Division, of $100 in legal tender 
of the United States: 

(e) it shall have power— 

(1) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal, which shall be judicially recognized; 

(2) through its board of directors, to pre- 
scribe, amend, and repeal bylaws, rules, and 
regulations (not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this section) governing the man- 
ner in which its business shall be conducted 
and its powers exercised; 

(3) to make contracts; 

(4) to lease, purchase, sell, or otherwise 
dispose of such real estate as may be nec- 
essary for the transaction of its business; 

(5) to sue and be sued, to complain and 
defend, in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion; 

(6) to select, employ, and fix the compen- 
sation of such officers, employees, experts, 
technicians, attorneys, and agents as shall 
be necessary for the transaction of its ‘busi- 
ness; 

(7) subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion, to determine, by its board of directors, 
the necessity for and the character and 
amount of its obligations and expenditures, 
and the manner in which they shall be in- 
curred, allowed, paid, and accounted for; 

(8) to engage in foreign exchange trans- 
actions; 

(9) to establish within the participating 
country such agencies or branch Offices as 
may be necessary for the execution of its 
powers; and 

(10) to create and control subsidiary cor- 
porations organized under the laws of the 
participating country when necessary for the 
execution of its. powers; 

(f) it shall have power, within the limits 
of unobligated funds available to it (includ- 
ing such funds standing to its credit on the 
books of the Division) and subject to the 
limitations specified in section 15 (g) of this 
act, to purchase interest-bearing obligations 
of and to make interest-bearing loans (di- 
rectly or in cooperation with banks or other 
lending institutions through agreements to 
participate, or by the purchase of participa- 
tions or otherwise) to— 

(1) private individuals, private corpora- 
tions, and private associations within the 
participating country; 

(2) private banks, mortgage-holding agen- 
cies, and insurance companies within such 
country; and 

(3) political subdivisions of such coun- 


(g) it shall not— 

(1) make any loan to, or purchase any 
obligation of, any individual, organization, 
or public or private entity other than those 
specified in section 15 (f) of this act; 
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(2) make any loan or purchase any obli- 
gation unless in the judgment of its board 
of directors the making of such loan or the 
purchase of such obligation will directly pro- 
mote the increase of industrial or agricul- 
tural production within the participating 
country; 

(83) extend any financial assistance by loan 
or otherwise unless the financial assistance 
applied for is not otherwise available on 
reasonable terms; 

(4) purchase any obligation unless it shall 
be of such sound value or so secured as 

ereasonably to assure its retirement; 

(5) make any loan except upon such se- 
curity as reasonably will assure its repay- 
ment; 

(6) make any loan for a period in excess of 
40 years, or purchase any obligation which 
will not mature within 40 years from the date 
of its purchase; 

(7) make any loan to any political sub- 
division of any national government or 
purchase any obligation thereof (A) for the 
purpose of enabling such political subdivision 
to finance ordinary governmental or non- 
project expenses, as distinguished from pur- 
chases and loans to aid in financing specific 
public projects, or (B) for the acquisition of 
any existing industry or utility or any unit 
thereof, but this paragraph shall not be 
deemed to prevent the making of loans or 
the purchase of obligations for the purpose 
of enabling any such political subdivision to 
construct any new public utility; 

(8) permit the payment of any fee or com- 
mission by any applicant for financial as- 
sistance in connection with any such appli- 
cation; 

(9) pe: mit any director, officer, attorney, 
agent, or employee of such foreign recon- 
struction finance corporation to participate 
in any manner, directly or indirectly, in the 
deliberation upon or in the determination 
of any question affecting his personal inter- 
ests, or the interests of any corporation, part- 
nership, association, or other public or pri- 
vate entity of which he is a member or is 
directly or indirectly interested; or 

(10) after the expiration of 10 years from 
the date of enactment of this act make any 
loan or purchase any obligation unless all 
preferred stock in such foreign reconstruc- 
tion finance corporation purchased by the 
Division shall have been (A) retired by such 
foreign reconstruction finance corporation by 
the payment of the par value of such stock, 
together with its pro rata share of accumu- 
lated surplus thereon, to such Division, or 
(B) sold by such Division to other holders 
of record; 

(h) it shall have the power to furnish 
technical assistance to aid in increasing the 
industrial and agricultural production of the 
participating country and, with the consent 
of the Division so long as it shall hold any 
preferred stock therein, to perform such 
other functions as will contribute effectively 
to the promotion of industrial and agricul- 
tural production within the participating 
country; 

(i) it shall be expressly prohibited from 
incurring, without first obtaining the con- 
sent of the Division so long as it shall hold 
any preferred stock in such foreign recon- 
struction finance corporation, any bonded 
or other indebtedness which would impair 
the equity of such Division in the assets of 
such foreign reconstruction finance corpora- 
tion; 

(j) its property (including its franchise, 
Capital, reserves, surplus, income, and those 
of any other public or private corporation, 
firm, or enterprise wholly financed or man- 
aged by it) and that of the Division shall be 
exempt from all taxation of any kind im- 
posed by the national government of the 
participating country, or by any political sub- 
division thereof, except that real property 
owned by such foreign reconstruction finance 
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corporation may be subject to special assess- 
ments for local improvements and to real 
estate taxation to the same extent according 
to its value as other real estate of like char- 
acter situated in the same locality is taxed; 
and 

(k) it shall transmit quarterly to the Divi- 
sion a report of its operations (containing 
such information, including detailed ac- 
counts of its financial transactions, as such 
Division shall request) so long as such Divi- 
sion shall hold any preferred stock thereof. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 16. (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any other law, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is authorized and di- 
rected, until such time as an appropriation 
shall be made pursuant to subsection (c) of 
this section, to make advances not to ex- 
ceed in the aggregate $500,000,000 to carry 
out the relief provisions of this act, in such 
manner, at such time, and in such amounts 
as the President shall determine, and no in- 
terest shall be charged on advances made 
by the Treasury to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation for this purpose. The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation shall be 
repaid without interest from appropriations 
authorized under this act for advances made 
by it hereunder. 

(b) Such part as the President may deter- 
mine of the unobligated and unexpended bal- 
ances of appropriations or other funds avail- 
able for the purposes of the Foreign Aid Act 
of 1947 shall be available for the purpose of 
carrying out the relief program of this act. 

(c) In order to carry out the relief provi- 
sions of this act with respect to those par- 
ticipating countries which adhere to the pur- 
poses of this act, and remain eligible to 
receive relief assistance hereunder, there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President, from time to time through June 
30, 1952, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the relief pro- 
visions and accomplish the purposes of this 
act: Provided, however, That for carrying out 
the relief provisions and accomplishing the 
purposes of this act for the period of 1 year 
following the date of enactment of this act, 
there are hereby authorized to be so appro- 
priated not to exceed $2,000,000,000. 

(ad) Funds made available for the relief 
purposes of this act shall be available for 
incurring and defraying all necessary ex- 
penses incident to carrying out the relief 
provisions of this act, including administra- 
tive expenses and expenses for compensation, 
allowances, and travel of personnel, includ- 
ing Foreign Service personnel whose services 
are utilized primarily for the relief purposes 
of this act, and, without regard to the provi- 
sions of any other law, for printing and bind- 
ing, and for expenditures outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States for the 
procurement of supplies and services and for 
other administrative purposes (other than 
compensation of personnel) without regard 
to such laws and regulations governing the 
obligation and expenditure of Government 
funds, as the Administrator shall specify in 
the interest of the accomplishment of the 
relief purposes of this act. 

(e) The unexpended portions of any de- 
posits which may have been made by any par- 
ticipating country pursuant to section 6 of 
the joint resolution providing for relief as- 
sistance to the people of countries devastated 
by war (Public Law 84, 80th Cong.) and sec- 
tion 5 (b) of the Foreign Aid Act of 1947 
(Public Law 389, 80th Cong.) may be merged 
with the deposits to be made by such partici- 
pating country in accordance with section 
17 (b) (6) of this act, and shall be held or 
used under the same terms and conditions 
as are provided in section 17 (b) (6) of this 
act. ; 
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(f) In order to reserve some part of the 
surplus of the fiscal year 1948 for payments 
thereafter to be made for relief purposes un- 
der this act, there is hereby created on the 
books of the Treasury of the United States a 
trust fund to be known as the International 
Relief Trust Fund. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, an amount of $2,000,- 
000,000, out of sums appropriated pursuant 
to the authorization contained in this act 
shall, when appropriated, be transferred im- 
mediately to the trust fund, and shall there- 
upon be considered as expended during the 
fiscal year 1948, for the purpose of reporting 
governmental expenditures. The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall be the sole trustee of the 
trust fund and is authorized and directed to 
pay out of the fund such amounts as the 
Administrator shall duly requisition. The 
first expenditures made out of the appropria- 
tions authorized under this act in the fiscal 
year 1949 shall be made with funds requisi- 
tioned by the Administrator out of the trust 
fund until the fund is exhausted, at which 
time such fund shall cease to exist. The 
provisions of this subsection shall not be 
construed as affecting the application of any 
provision of law which would otherwise gov- 
ern the obligation of funds so appropriated 
or the auditing or submission of accounts of 
transactions with respect to such funds. 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL UNDERTAKINGS 


Sec. 17. (a) The Secretary of State, after 
consultation with the Administrator and 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is au- 
thorized to conclude, with individual par- 
ticipating countries or any number of such 
countries or with an organization represent- 
ing any such countries, agreements in fur- 
therance of the purposes of this act. 

(b) The provision of relief assistance and 
reconstruction assistance under this act re- 
sults from the multilateral pledges of the 
participating countries to use all their efforts 
to accomplish a joint recovery program based 
upon self-help and mutual cooperation as 
embodied in the report of the Committee of 
European Economic Cooperation signed at 
Paris on September 22, 1947, and is contin- 
gent upon continuous effort of the partici- 
pating countries to accomplish a joint re- 
covery program through multilateral under- 
takings and the establishment of a continu- 
ing organization for this purpose. In addi- 
tion to continued mutual cooperation of the 
participating countries in such a program, 
each such country shall conclude an agree- 
ment with the United States in order for 
such country to be eligible to receive either 
type of assistance or both under this act. 
Such agreement shall provide for the adher- 
ence of such country to the purposes of this 
act and shall, where applicable, make appro- 
priate provision, among others, to provide for 
the establishment within such country 
under its laws of a foreign reconstruction 
finance corporation which will fulfill the re- 
quirements specified in section 15 of this act 
and for— 

(1) promoting industrial and agricultural 
production in order to enable such country 
to become independent of extraordinary out- 
side economic assistance; and submitting for 
the approval of the Executive Director of the 
International Division of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation (which division is re- 
ferred to hereinafter as “the Division”), upon 
his request and whenever he deems it in 
furtherance of the purposes of this act, spe- 
cific projects proposed by such country to be 
undertaken in substantial part with recon- 
struction assistance furnished under this act, 
which projects, whenever practicable, shall 
include projects for increased production of 
coal, steel, transportation facilities, and 
food; 

(2) taking financial and monetary meas- 
ures necessary to stabilize its currency, es- 
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tablish and maintain a valid rate of ex- 
change, to balance its governmental budget 
as soon as practicable, and generally to re- 
store and maintain confidence in its mone- 
tary system; 

(3) cooperating with other participating 
countries in facilitating and stimulating an 
increasing interchange of goods and services 
among the participating countries and with 
other countries and cooperating to reduce 
barriers to trade among themselves and with 
other countries; 

(4) making efficient and practical use, 
within the framework of a joint program 
for world recovery, of the resources of such 
participating country, including any assist- 
ance furnished under this act, which use 
shall include, to the extent practicable, tak- 
ing measures to locate and control, in fur- 
therance of such program, assets, and earn- 
ings therefrom, which belong to the citizens 
of such country and which are situated with- 
in the United States, its Territories and pos- 
sessions; 

(5) facilitating the transfer to the United 
States by sale, exchange, barter, or otherwise 
for stock-piling purposes, for such period of 
time as may be agreed to and upon reason- 
able terms and in reasonable quantities, of 
materials which are required by the United 
States as a result of deficiencies or potential 
deficiencies in its own resources, and which 
may be available in such participating coun- 
try after due regard for reasonable require- 
ments for domestic use and commercial ex- 
port of such country; and 

(6) placing in a special account a deposit 
in the currency of such country, in com- 
mensurate amounts and under such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed to between 
such country and the Government of the 
United States, when any commodity or serv- 
ice is made available through relief assistance 
authorized under this Act, and is not fur- 


nished to the participating country on terms’ 


of payment. Such special account, together 
with the unexpended portions of any deposits 
which may have been made by such country 
pursuant to section 6 of the joint resolution 
providing for relief assistance to the people 
of countries devastated by war (Public Law 
84, 80th Cong.) and section 5 (b) of the For- 
eign Aid Act of 1947 (Public Law 389, 80th 
Cong.), shall be held or used only for such 
purposes as may be agreed to between such 
country and the Administrator in consulta- 
tion with the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems, and under agreement that any un- 
encumbered balance remaining in such ac- 
count on June 30, 1952, will be disposed of 
within such country for such purposes as 
may, subject to approval by act or joint reso- 
lution of the Congress, be agreed to between 
such country and the Government of the 
United States; 

(7) publishing in such country and trans- 
mitting to the United States, not less fre- 
quently than every calendar quarter after 
the date of the agreement, full statements 
of operations under the agreement, including 
a report of the use of commcdities and serv- 
ices received under this act; and 

(8) furnishing promptly, upon request of 
the United States, any relevant information 
which would be of assistance to the United 
States in determining the nature and scope 
of operations provided under this Act and 
in determining whether such participating 
country or Foreign Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has fully complied with the 
terms of such agreement. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (b) of this section, the Administrator, 
during the 3 months after the date of enact- 
ment of this act, may perform with respect 
to any participating country any of the func- 
tions authorized under this act by him to be 
performed and which he may determine to 
be essential in furtherance of the relief pur- 
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poses of this act, if such country (1) has 
signified its adherence to the relief purposes 
of this act and its intention to conclude an 
agreement pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section, and (2) he finds that such country 
is complying with the applicable provisions 
of subsection (b) of this section: Provided, 
That, notwithstanding the provisions of this 
subsection, the Administrator may, through 
June 30, 1948, provide for the transfer of 
food, medical supplies, fibers, fuel, petroleum 
and petroleum products, and seed to any 
country which participates in the Committee 
of European Economic Cooperation and which 
undertakes pledges to the other participants 
therein, when the Administrator determines 
that the transfer of any such supplies to any 
such country is essential in order to make it 
possible to carry out the purposes of this 
act by alleviating conditions of hunger and 
cold and by preventing serious economic 
retrogression. 

(d) The Administrator shall enccurage the 
joint organization of the participating coun- 
tries referred to in subsection (b) of this 
section to insure that each participating 
country makes efficient use of the resources 
of such country, including any commodities, 
facilities, or services furnished under this 
act, by observing and reviewing such use 
through an effective follow-up system ap- 
proved by the joint organization. 


TERMINATION OF RELIEF ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 18. The Administrator, in determining 
the form and measure of relief assistance 
provided under this act to any participating 
country, shall take into account the extent 
to which such country is complying with its 
undertakings embodied in its pledges to other 
participating countries and in its agreement 
concluded with the United States under sec- 
tion 17. The Administrator shall terminate 
the provision of relief assistance under this 
act to any participating country whenever he 
determines that (1) such country is not ad- 
hering to its agreement concluded under sec- 
tion i7, or is diverting from the purposes of 
this act assistance provided hereunder, and 
that in the circumstances remedial action 
other than termination will not more effec- 
tively promote the purposes of this act or 
(2) because of changed conditions, relief 
assistance is no longer consistent with the 
national interest of the United States. 


EXEMPTION FROM CONTRACT AND ACCOUNTING 
LAWS 


Sec. 19. When the President determines it 
to be in furtherance of the relief purposes 
of this act, the functions authorized under 
this act with respect to relief assistance may 
be performed without regard to such provi- 
sions of law regulating the making, per- 
formance, amendment, or modification of 
contracts and the expenditure of Government 
funds as the President may specify. 


EXEMPTION FROM CERTAIN FEDERAL LAWS 
RELATING TO EMPLOYMENT 


Sec. 20. Service of an individual as a mem- 
ber of the Public Advisory Board (other than 
the Administrator created by section 7 (a), 
as a member of an advisory committee ap- 
pointed pursuant to section 7 (b), as an ex- 
pert or consultant under section 4 (d), or as 
an expert, consultant, or technician under 
section 24 (d), shall not be considered as 
service or employment bringing such indi- 
vidual within the provisions of sections 169 
or 113 of the Criminal Code (U. S. C., title 
18, secs. 198 and 203), of section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes (U.S. C., title 5, sec. 99), or 
of section 19 (e) of the Contract Settlement 
Act of 1944, or of any other Federal law im- 
posing restrictions, requirements, or penal- 
ties in relation to the employment of per- 
sons, the performance of services, or the pay- 
ment or receipt of compensation in connec- 
tion with any claim, proceeding, or matter 
involving the United States. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Sec. 21. (a) The President is authorized 
to request the cooperation of or the use of 
the services and facilities of the United Na- 
tions, its organs and specialized agencies, or 
other international organizations, in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this act, and may 
make payments, by advancements or reim- 
bursements, for such purpose, out of funds 
made available for the purposes of this act, 
as may be necessary therefor, to the extent 
that special compensation is usually required 
for such services and facilities. 

(b) The President shall cause to be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations copies of reports to Congress 
on the cperations conducted under this act. 

(c) Any agreements concluded between the 
United States and participating countries, or 
groups of such countries, in implementation 
of the purposes of this act, shall be registered 
with the United Nations if such registration 
is required by the charter of the United 
Nations. 


TERMINATION OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 22. (a) After June 30, 1952, or after 
the date of the passage of g concurrent reso- 
lution by the two Houses of Congress before 
such date, which declares that the powers 
conferred on the Administrator by or pur- 
suant to subsection (a) of section 11 of this 
act are no longer necessary for the accom- 
plishment of the relief purposes of this act, 
whichever shall first occur, none of the func- 
tions authorized under such provisions with 
respect to relief assistance may be exercised; 
except that during the 12 months following 
such date commodities and services with re- 
spect to which the Administrator had, prior 
to such date, authorized procurement for, 
shipment to, or delivery in a participating 
country, may be transferred to such country, 
and funds appropriated under authority of 
this act may be obligated during such 12- 
month period for the necessary expenses of 
procurement, shipment, delivery, and other 
activities essential to such transfer, and 
shall remain available during such period 
for the necessary expenses of liquidating re- 
lief operations under this act unless such 
transfer be against the best interest of the 
United States and its foreign policy. 

(b) At such time as the President shall 
find appropriate after such date, and prior to 
the expiration of the 12 months following 
such date, the powers, duties, and authority 
of the Administrator under this act may be 
transferred to such other departments, agen- 
cies, or establishments of the Government as 
the President shall specify, and the relevant 
funds, records, and personnel of the Adminis- 
tration may be transferred to the depart- 
ments, agencies, or establishments to which 
the related functions are transferréd. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 23. The President from time to time, 
but not less frequently than once every cal- 
endar quarter through June 30, 1952, and 
onceé every year thereafter until all operations 
under this act have been completed, shall 
transmit to the Congress a report of opera- 
tions under this act. Reports provided for 
under this section shall be transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Senate or. the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, as the case may 
be, if the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, is not in session. 


JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 


Sec. 24. (a) There is hereby established a 
joint congressional committee to be known 
as the Joint Committee on International Re- 
lief and Reconstruction (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the committee), and to be com- 
posed of seven Members of the Senate to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, 
and seven Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House. In each instance, not more 
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than four Members shall be members of the 
same political party. A vacancy in the 
membership of the committee shall be filled 
in the same manner as the original selev- 
tion. The President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House, acting jointly, shall 
appoint a chairman and a vice chairman 
from among the members of the committee. 

(b) It shall be the function of the com- 
mittee to make a continuous study of the 
programs for relief and economic assistance 
to foreign countries, and to review the 
progress achieved in the execution and ad- 
ministration of such programs. Upon re- 
quest, the committee shall aid the several 
standing committees of the Congress having 
legislative jurisdiction over any part of the 
programs for relief and economic assistance 
to foreign countries; and it shall make a 
report to the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, from time to time, concerning 
the results of its studies, together with 
such recommendations as it may deem de- 
sirable. The Administrator and the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation at the 
request of the committee, shall consult with 
the committee from time to time with fe- 
spect to their activities under this act. 

(c) The committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
hold such hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, 
to take such testimony, to procure such 
printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The 
cost of stenographic services to report such 
hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents 
per hundred words. The provisions of sec- 
tions 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised 
Statutes shall apply in case of any failure 
of any witness to comply with any subpena 
or to testify when summoned under author- 
ity of this subsection. 

(ad) The committee is authorized to ap- 
point and, without regard to the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended, fix the com- 
pensation of such experts, consultants, tech- 
nicians, and organizations thereof, and 
clerical and stenographic assistants as it 
deems necessary and advisable. 

(e) There are hereby authcrized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this section, 
to be disbursed by the Secretary of the 
Senate on vouchers signed by the chairman. 


SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Src. 25. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any circum- 
stances or persons shall be held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the act and the 
applicability of such provision to other cir- 
cumstances or persons shall not be affected 
thereby. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
shall try not to consume too much of the 
time of the Senate on this bill. I rather 
suspect that when I shall have finished 
tonight I shall feel a little like the able 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] felt in 1933, I believe, when 
he and a former Senator from the State 
of Indiana were the only two Senators 
who voted against the recognition of 
communistic Russia. The able senior 
Senator from Michigan knows what it 
means to lose. Isuspect that he has been 
on the losing side on other questions. 

I rather suspect that the able senior 
Senator from Michigan was right in that 
vote. I rather suspect that had the Sen- 
ate voted as the able Senator from Mich- 
igan did on that historic occasion, we 
might not be here tonight. That vote by 
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the United States Senate to recognize 
the communistic government of Russia 
has since built up a great octopus—and 
these are not my words, but the words of 
other Senators and the words of the 
heads of our Government—-which is now 
about to destroy our form and type of 
government. 

Mr. President, our memories are very 
short. I believe that inasmuch as I have 
offered a substitute for the so-called Mar- 
shall plan, I am in a position, perhaps, to 
do some criticizing. I dislike to criticize 
without offering a substitute or offering 
something better than that which I am 
criticizing. I should like to take a few 
minutes of the time of the Senate to go 
back over the past 30 years of our history. 
It will not take long. 

Permit me to say, before I start on this 
trip, that I am going to try to prove that 
every scheme which this Nation has en- 
tered into for the past 30 years has failed 
to accomplish the purpose for which it 
was intended. It has failed to accom- 
plish the thing which the American peo- 
ple and the world were told it would ac- 
complish, I am not going to debate 
whether we should or should not have 
gone into a single one of these schemes, 
because I voted for some of them, and 
I have no regrets. 

I remember that 30 years ago, as a 
youngster I joined the Army in order to 
help save democracy in World War I. 
I remember that we were told that if we 
would go into World War I we would 
save democracy. That was the purpose. 
I say to the Senate that our entry into 
World War I did not accomplish the thing 
which we were led to believe it would 
accomplish, namely, create more democ- 
racy throughout the world. 

I remember when the war ended. We 
were not a party to the Versailles Treaty, 
but it failed to maintain the peace. I 
remember that we did not become a 
member of the League of Nations, but 
other nations did. It failed to main- 
tain peace. Then I remember that, in 
violation of the Versailles Treaty—and 
many nations were parties to the Ver- 
sailles Treaty—a man by the name of 
Hitler moved into the Ruhr, and those 
nations sat idly by and did nothing about 
it. 

I remember the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. This body voted for the Disarma- 
ment Conference. I remember, as a 
young man, that we were propagandized 
into believing that by going into the Dis- 
armament Conference we were going to 
avoid future wars, and that it would be 
a grand thing. I thought at the time 
that it would, and I am certain that those 
who voted for it thought it would; but I 
say that it failed to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. Iam not 
critical because we went into it. We 
tried. 

Then I remember the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, which bears the name of a great 
Secretary of State by fhe name of Kel- 
logg—and to prove that I am not making 
& partisan speech, let me say that he was 
a Republican. He put his heart and soul 
into the Kellogg-Briand Pact, which was 
a@ nonaggression pact between this Na- 
tion, Japan, England, France, Italy, and 
many other nations. I say that it failed 
to accomplish the purpose for which it 
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was intended. Japan tore it up when 
she moved into Manchuria. Italy tore 
it up when she moved into Ethiopia; and 
we sat idly by and did nothing about it. 

I remember the Neutrality Act. I re- 
member that when the President of the 
United States signed that act he signed 
it with a dozen pens, which he gave away 
in different directions. In substance he 
stated that signing that act was one of 
the greatest privileges a President of the 
United States ever had. 

That act provided in very simple terms 
that if two nations went to war this na- 
tion would remain neutral. Let not 
Senators shake their heads and say it is 
not true. It is true. I remember that 
when the first gun was fired in Europe 
that act was almost violated, if not vio- 
lated. It was later repealed. 

I remember the Johnson Act, which 
provided that this Nation would not lend 
money to any nation which was in de- 
fault in its loan to the United States. 
I remember that it was said that the 
cash-and-carry provision would keep us 
out of war. I remember the 50 destroy- 
ers. I remember lend-lease. 

Then, during my time in the United 
States Senate, I remember very well the 
United Nations, because I voted for it. 
I remember very well Bretton Woods, be- 
cause I voted for it. I remember very 
well the British loan. I voted against it. 
I remember very well the Greek-Turkish 
loan. I voted for it. 

I am saying to this body tonight and 
to the American people that not a single 
scheme this Nation has entered into has 


as yet accomplished the purpose intend- 


ed. I have high hopes for the United 
Nations, and I have high hopes for some 
of the other plans; but I say to you to- 
night, Mr. President, that they have 
failed to accomplish the things for which 
they were intended. The best proof in 
the world that the statement I have just 
made is correct is that had they accom- 
plished the things for which they were 
intended there would be no necessity to- 
night for the so-called Marshall plan. 

Why have not they accomplished the 
things for which they were intended? 
Why have not they been successful? 
Why is it necessary for us to be here to- 
night debating whether we shall or shall 
not adopt the Marshall plan? Why have 
not the previous plans been successful? 

_ I wish I were certain why they have not 
been, All I can say, as I stand here to- 
night, is that they have not been success- 
ful; they have failed to accomplish the 
purposes intended. I shall be very happy 
to debate that statement on any platform 
anywhere in the world with any person 
who wishes to debate it with me. If I 
have fair judges on such an occasion they 
will have to agree that the statement I 
have made is true; because if it were not 
so we would not be here tonight. 

Mr. President, I have been giving a 
great deal of thought to these matters, 
I have been taking my responsibility as a 
Senator seriously. I have been taking 
my responsibility in respect to the Mar- 
shall plan seriously, and I have been 
thinking hard about this problem. I 
have analyzed the schemes we have gone 
into, and I have found that all of them 
have failed to accomplish their purposes, 
I have had to say to myself, “What is 
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wrong? Perhaps we must try a new ap- 
proach, a new scheme, a new idea.” 

Mr. President, I dislike very much not 
to follow my seniors in the United States 
Senate. I dislike very much having to 
talk against the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I am sorry I cannot follow the 
able Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] in this matter. I am sorry I 
cannot follow the able Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY]. But I ask my- 
self this question: How can, I, a junior 
Member of this body, follow leadership 
that has had a record for 30 years of 
having every single scheme that it has 
put forward and voted into effect fail to 
accomplish the purpose for which it was 
intended? I am not blaming them. I 
am not saying that I could have done any 
better. But I am calling the record to 
the attention of the American people and 
to the attention of the United States Sen- 
ate; and as a junior Member of this body, 
I am asking the Senate to consider a new 
approach to this problem. 

This afternoon I jotted down three so- 
lutions to the problem. There are just 
three possible solutions, and I shall state 
them now. These are not merely my 
own conclusions; they are the conclu- 
sions of Members of this body on both 
sides of the aisle; they are conclusions 
of our leadership and our administration. 
As I view the situation, there are only 
three ways in which we can solve this 
problem. I wish to God that I were suf- 
ficiently intelligent to know the best way 
to solve it. Today there is in the world 
a clash of two ideologies—the ideology of 
the free man and the system of govern- 
ment we enjoy in our Nation, and the 
ideology of the dictator. Those two 
ideologies are now clashing, as they have 
been clashing in the past. Since the end 
of the war, every time our Secretary of 
State, every time our President, every 
time any of our other leaders have sat 
down at the conference table with those 
who represent the ideology of the dic- 
tator, to try to solve the problems of this 
old world, they have failed. 

Senators would do well, if I may say 
so, to listen to a little common horse 
sense. Others may state the matter in 
fancy words, but I shall try to state it on 
the basis of a little common horse sense; 
I do not know how to use fancy words. 
One of the three possibilities is that we 
shall settle the clashing of these two ide- 
ologies by war. I am not the only one 
who makes that prophecy, Mr. President. 
The second possibility is that the big 
leaders on one side, representing free- 
dom and democracy, shall decide that we 
can live according to our philosophy, and 
Russia, on the other hand, representing 
the leadership of the dictator, can live 
according to her philosophy. Either 
there will be war, or we shall come to 
that conclusion, or, as the third possi- 
bility, we shall have to teach the people 
of the world that our way is best. 

Tonight we are considering helping 16 
European nations and appropriating_ 
$5,300,000,000 for that purpose. The re- 
sult of our action tonight—and these 
words are not mine alone—may be to 
bring on a war or it may not. It may 
convince Russia, which leads the commu- 
nistic philosophy of force and dictator- 
ship, that she had better live according 
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to her way of life and had better permit 
us to live according to our way of life 
and had better permit other nations to 
live according to their way of life; or 
else what we do here tonight will be the 
beginning of a course whereby we try to 
teach the peoples of the world, and of 
the 16 nations, in particular—because 
those nations are the ones we have espe- 
= in mind tonight—that our way is 
est. 

Mr. President, that was why I intro- 
duced my substitute bill. That was my 
only reason for doing so, because I failed 
to find in the so-called Marshall plan 
any provision whereby we would teach 
the people who are to receive our help 
that our form of government, our free- 
dom, and our way of doing things is best. 
I fail to find any such provision in the 
bill. All I can find in the bill is a scheme, 
if I may call it that, or a plan, if you 
please,- whereby our Government, as a 
government, will do certain things and, 
in accomplishing those things, will pro- 
ceed by way of giving the aid to the 16 
governments concerned—in other words, 
a scheme of assistance from government 
to government. 

We are going to set up a socialistic 
scheme in this country, to go out and buy 
billions and billions of dollars’ worth of 
materials, our Government to take title 
to them and then ship them to the 16 
nations of Europe which governments in 
turn are going to distribute them. On 
both ends of the transaction, the pro- 
curement and the distribution ends, I 
say it is a socialistic scheme. 

I want to see a start made toward 
teaching other countries our way of life, 
and therefore the substitute bill was 
submitted. The Marshall plan calls for 
an Administrator to handle both relief 
and the long-range recovery feature of 
the bill. Under the substitute bill the 
Administrator would handle the relief 
end of it, as he would under the so-called 
committee bill. However, in the substi- 
tute bill relief is separated from recovery. 
Two billion dollars is appropriated for re- 
lief, and by means of a simple amend- 
ment to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act, we authorize the RFC, as 
an institution which has proved its ef- 
fectiveness, having been established by 
the Congress in 1932, and which has been 
used in our own country for 17 years in 
the handling of reconstruction—we au- 
thorize the RFC to borrow $3,000,000,000. 
We then authorize the RFC to buy one- 
half the capital stock in an RFC to be 
organized within each of the participat- 
ing nations. The participating nations 
are to purchase half the stock. We shall 
then see 16 RFC’s, one in each of the 
countries, functioning exactly as our own 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
functions. Those foreign RFC’s will loan 
money to the small-business men of those 
countries and also to the big-business 
men. They will teach the people the 
American private enterprise system. 
They will give hope to the people of those 
countries, and they will put us in close 
contact with them. It would be the be- 
ginning, in my opinion, of the teaching 
of foreign countries our system of gov- 
ernment and our private enterprise sys- 
tem. Mr. President, please do not say it 
will not work. I have been in business 
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for many years and I know it will work. 
I do not want to change the relief end 
of the committee bill. I would not 
change it at all. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I will yield in a 
moment. An effort was made to write 
the proposition in the form of an amend- 
ment, in order to get away from the idea 
of a substitute, but the Legislative Coun- 
sel said that would be impossible, that 
it had to be in the form of a substitute 
rather than in the form of an amend- 
ment, because we retained 75 or 80 per- 
cent or practically all of the committee 
bill, except that we provided that our 
own Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion should handle the long-range busi- 
ness phase of the program. I am now 
happy to yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
address this question to the Senator from 
Indiana. As I understand, the money 
that would be used for relief, in the 
purchase of food, medicine, clothing, and 
so forth, would go directly to the people 
as a gift, is that correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The second ques- 
tion is this: The money which would go 
out of this country as a gift, in the event 
the Administrator wanted to make it a 
gift, for the rehabilitation of industries 
in Europe, would be advanced as loans 
to particular industries, would it not? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. One more ques- 
tion. In an earlier discussion during 
the debate, did I correctly understand 
the Senator to say that today all the 
countries that would come under the 
plan in Europe, with the possible excep- 
tion of Italy, have dollars invested in 
America in an amount equal to half the 
amount they would receive under the 
plan? 

Mr. CAPEHART. . The investment by 
the 16 countries in this country is esti- 
mated at about $13,000,000,000. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Then it is more 
than half. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; it is much 
more than half. It is questionable 
whether Italy has any dollars, and I 
propose that possibly in that instance 
Italy be handled through a separate act. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shali be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Isit correct to say 
that ynder the plan as submitted by the 
Senator as a substitute for the pending 
bill there would be a requirement that 
countries receiving financial aid for the 
building of their industries would be ex- 
pected to use some of their own invest- 
ment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; they would be 
expected to put up half the capital them- 
selves. It would not be put up in money. 
They would simply put up their invest- 
ments, their equities, their gold, their 
dollars, and their holdings in this coun- 
try as collateral against dollar credits. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Under the pend- 
ing bill as it came from the committee 
and as it has been amended on the floor, 
is it correct to say that there is no re- 
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quirement that the countries receiving 
financial aid shall use any part of their 
money in dollars or any of their invest- 
ments in dollars? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 
The argument has been advanced on the 
floor that if we were to take their dol- 
lars, and if we permitted them to use 
their dollars in any way they saw fit -t 
the moment, it would require less dollars 
from our country in order to support 
them. That may or may not make sense. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Under the plan of 
the pending bill, they would not be re- 
quired to use any part of their dollars, 
would they? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. They could keep 
their dollars and take more of our dol- 
lars? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr, O’DANIEL. The Senator from 
Indiana is making a very able address, 
and he has reminded us of his experience 
in private enterprise in this country. He 
has urged us not to say that private in- 
dustry will not work, because he knows 
it will. May I inquire whether the Sen- 
ator from Indiana has ever had experi- 
ence trying to make private industry 
work under a socialistic form of gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
presume the Senator is thinking of Eng- 
land. England, of course, is not yet 
entirely socialistic. ‘There are literally 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
private business institutions in England. 
It is my opinion that England will be- 
come socialistic if we continue to give 
the government of England hundreds of 
millions of dollars to be spent as they 
see fit. The government of England is 
socialistically inclined; the people of 
England, in my opinion, are not. That 
is the one big reason why the program 
should be handled in such manner as to 
help the people themselves in the re- 
cipient countries, to prevent their be- 
coming 100 percent socialistic. 

Mr. O'DANIEL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Does the Senator 
from Indiana not believe that England 
has gone socialistic and is going more 
socialistic every day, in taking over 
private enterprises? 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Does the Senator 
not believe that our contribution of 
money to the government of England to 
enable it to subsidize the British people 
so they will not feel inclined to work 
many hours a week or to produce very 
much, is furthering the plan of the 
socialistic government of England to lead 
the British people deeper and deeper 
into socialism? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 
There can be no question about it. - 

Mr, O’DANIEL. How can the Senator 
expect private industry to succeed in so- 
cialistic countries, regardless of whether 
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it be England or any other country, re- 
gardless of how much capital is invested, 
how well the country is financed, and re- 
gardless of who does the financing? 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is no answer 
to the Senator’s question, because if they 
are socialistic beyond hope we are wast- 
ing the money, whether it be appropri- 
ated under the substitute bill or under 
the Marshall-plan bill. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. If they are beyond 
hope, then we are doing everything we 
can to help them to proceed further 
without hope. Is that correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is my feeling 
about the Marshall plan and that is why 
I conceived the idea of offering a sub- 
stitute bill. 

I know the hour is growing late, and 
that the Senators wish to vote upon the 
substitute, but I want to say this before 
I take my seat. Senators may question 
my judgment, but please do not question 
my sincerity. The greatest heritage we 
have as a people is our form of govern- 
ment—— 

Mr. O'DANIEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAPEHART., I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I do not know just 
what the Senator means by not ques- 
tioning his sincerity. I want to make it 
perfectly clear and plain that I was not 
questioning his sincerity. 

Mr, CAPEHART. I was not thinking 
of the remarks of the able Senator from 
Texas. 

The greatest thing we have in this Na- 
tion is our form of government. It has 
made the Nation great. Nothing else 
has made us great. It has not been our 
natural resources, our location, or our 
people, speaking from the standpoint of 
nationalities. What has made us great 
has been dur form of government. Then 
why, when we draw up these schemes 
both in connection with our domestic 
economy and in connection with interna- 
tional economy, do we draw them in a 
form which is completely foreign to our 
own type of government? 

I am sincere about this matter. If we 
lose our form of government we shall 
have lost everything, because it is our 
form of government which has permitted 
us to be in position tonight to appropri- 
ate $5,000,600,000 to help 16 other na- 
tions. Our form of government is worth 
more than billions of dollars. 

I should like, in closing, before a vote 
is taken on the substitute bill, to tell the 
Senate in my simple way what I mean by 
that statement. Senators will possibly 
think it is simple. It is. I want to tell 
the Members of the Senate what our 
form of government means to me. Iam 
certain it means the same thing to the 
other Members of the Senate. It has 
been our form of government which has 
made this Nation the greatest nation on 
the face of the earth. It is a form of 
government which permits the poor boy 
of today to become the home-owner of 
tomorrow; a form of government which 
permits the farmhand of today to be the 
farm owner of tomorrow; a form of gov- 
ernment which permits the poor immi- 
grant to become a citizen. Who on this 
floor does not have ancestors who at 
some time were poor immigrants? 
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This Nation is made up of all nation- 
alities. I should like to know at the mo- 
ment how many different nationalities 
are represented in the galleries. I say 
this is a form of government which per- 
mits the poor immigrant of today to be- 
come the successful citizen of tomorrow. 
That is America. 

I, for one, shall not vote for any 
schemes, either domestic or national, un- 
less I can by my vote make a contribution 
to the continuance of the type of gov- 
ernment I have described, not only in 
our own Nation, but in nations through- 
out the world. If Congress, wants to 
avoid a future war and if it wants to 
make a real contribution to world-wide 
peace and prosperity throughout the 
world and improve te standard of living 
of the peoples of the world, let it attack 
the problem on the basis that we will 
sell our form of government to the peo- 
ples of the world and prove to them it is 
the most successful. 

Mr. President, something has hap- 
pened during the last 30 years. Democ- 
racy under our form of government has 
lost ground. If that statement were not 
true we should not be here tonight to 
vote $5,300,000,000. I say it is time to 
stop, look, and listen. I agree with the 
able Senator from Michigan that the 
hour of 12 will soon arrive, but I say it is 
about to arrive from a different view- 
point than his. I say we are in danger 
of losing our own form of government as 
the result. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I want 
to compliment my colleague from In- 
diana on the fine American address he 
has made this evening. As he was speak- 
ing, a question ran through my mind. 
Since he has told us that he is a busi- 
nessman and knows about the workings 
of the free-enterprise system, I want to 
ask him a question. The Senator refers 
in his substitute bill to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. When did the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
come into existence? 

Mr. CAPEHART. In 1932, if my mem- 
ory serves me correctly. 

Mr. JENNER. Can the Senator recall 
the conditions which existed in the coun- 
try at that time? 

Mr. CAPEHART. They were similar 
to the conditions existing in England, 
Belgium, Holland, and the other nations 
which we are undertaking to help. - 

Mr. JENNER. In other words, even 
under our great form of government 
which has made this Nation the greatest 
one under God’s sun, we have had some 
bad times. Is that correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. We certainly have. 

Mr. JENNER. If my memory serves 
me correctly—and I think the American 
people should be reminded of this one 
state of facts—it was only a little over 
8 years ago when we had 10,000,000 Amer- 
icans hungry, jobless, and ‘walking the 
streets unemployed. Ten million Ameri- 
cans walked the streets for those long 
years even in this wonderful country. 
Despite all our know-how, all our wealth 
and greatness, we were paralyzed. We 
were like children lost in a forest. We 
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are a poorer nation today than we were 
during those years when 10,000,000 per- 
sons walked the streets jobless and hun- 
gry. Is not that correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JENNER. Since that time we have 
fought a war. Since that time we have 
laid upon this country a debt of approxi- 
mately $260,000,000,000. Since that time 
we have drained the natural wealth from 
this Nation in oil, coal, steel, and copper. 
Certainly we do not need to worry about 
feeding hungry people in Europe; we can 
always raise another corn crop, another 
wheat crop, another crop of oats or bar- 
ley. But we do not raise an oil crop 
every year and we do not raise a steel 
crop every year. 

At this hour, as midnight approaches, 
my colleague the senior Senator from 
Indiana has made an appeal for the free- 
enterprise system of government and 
business. Yet even under that grand 
system’ we find ourselves paralyzed at 
times in our economic experience. There- 
fore I say, let us not do something, un- 
intentionally perhaps, that will drain 
our economy white, so that the ‘very 
threat we are supposed to be fighting all 
over the world will flourish here in our 
native land, come another 10-year de- 
pression. 

Mr. President, I say that the only 
chance for Russian domination of the 
world is the failure of America and the 
failure of the free-enterprise system. 
Therefore I say to my colleague, I hope 
and pray that this body will give some 
consideration to his very constructive 
thought, and, I hope and pray that the 
Members of the Senate here tonight will 
think back only 8 years, to a time when, 
although we were experiencing unem- 
ployment and industrial difficulties, as a 
nation we were much richer and greater 
then than we are tonight, because since 
that time we have fought a war. 

I thank my colleague for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thank my able 
colleague for his splendid contribution. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from Indiana 
spoke of the free-enterprise system, 
under which he said that the farm hand 
becomes a farm owner, and so on. I 
should like to ask the Senator if it is 
possible for a farm hand to become a 
farm owner under a system where the 
prices of everything he buys are kept up 
and up by dumping our goods abroad at 
Government expense, and his surplus 
earnings are seized by Federal taxes. 

Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, there 
is no question that is one of the problems 
confronting us. 

Mr. President, let me say, in closing, 
that I appreciate that we have not suf- 
ficient votes to carry the substitute, as I 
realized when I offered it. I felt obli- 
gated to offer it. I sincerely hope that 
it will receive a fair showing of votes. I 
think there is still a possibility that the 
House of Representatives may adopt it, 
and that we may have a chance to vote 
on it again. 
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If either the Senate or the House does 
not care to adopt the plan at the mo- 
ment, I sincerely hope that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations will give con- 
sideration to the plan, because it is con- 
sistent with and promotive of the prin- 
ciples of our American form of govern- 
ment, which we should never cease to 
praise, and should always do our utmost 
to maintain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the senior Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. CaPEHaART]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. DonneELL] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WuiTeE] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey! is necessarily absent. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], 
who is absent on official business, would 
vote “nay,” if present. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs], who is absent because of ill- 
ness, would vote “nay,” if present. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner], who is necessarily absent, 
would vote “nay,” if present. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 68, as follows: 

YEAS—22 
Pulbright 
Hawkes 
Jenner 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kem 
Langer 
McCarthy 
Malone 

NAYS—68 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Ball Moore 
Pepper 
Revercomb 
Wherry 
Williams 
Wilson 


O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
O’Mahoney 
Holland Overton 

Ives Reed 
Johnston, 8. C. Robertson, Va. 
Kilgore Robertson, Wyo. 
Knowland Russell 
Lodge Saltonstall 
Lucas Smith 
McCarran Sparkman 
McClellan Stewart 
McFarland Taft 

McGrath Taylor 
McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
McMahon Thomas, Utah 
Magnuson Thye 

Martin Umstead 
Maybank Vandenberg 
Millikin Watkins 
Morse Wiley 
Murray Young 

Myers 


NOT VOTING—6 
Donnell Tobey Wagner 
Stennis Tydings White 

So Mr. CAPEHART’S amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. The 
Chair would suggest that if there be any 
further amendments to be offered, they 
be offered at this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me 
so I may submit an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has not yet recognized any Sen- 
ator. 


Hoey 


Bricker 
Bridges 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Downey 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Planders 
George 
Green 
Gurney 
Hatch 
Hayden 
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Mr. WHERRY. On the floor of the 
Senate yesterday, and on the day be- 
fore, I asked the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee if he felt he 
could accept an amendment to insert 
in section 15, subsection (b), immedi- 
ately after paragraph (8), an additional 
paragraph, as follows: 

(9) Assigning their plant reparations 
claims against Germany, if any, to the Ad- 
ministrator, who shall postpone the ex- 
ecution of such claims until he decides, by 
review, and with the approval of the joint 
congressional committee, on the optimum 
place and method of integrating each of the 
plants entrusted to him into the European 
economy. 


The purpose of the amendment is 
temporarily to hold up the dismantling 
of plants in the occupied areas of western 
Germany until the Administrator is ap- 
pointed, who might revise the estimate 
of the plants which are to be dismantled, 
providing the participating countries 
would contact the, Administrator, and by 
multilateral or bilateral agreements 
make revision of their claims. The 
amendment provides for postponing ac- 
tion on the plants proposed to be dis- 
mantled. It would immediately stop the 
dismantling of plants, until the partici- 
pating countries and the Administrator 
could revise the schedule and determine 
for themselves whether to proceed under 
the Potsdam agreement. 


Does the senior Senator from Michi- 


gan feel there would be any chance at 
all of accepting the amendment? 
Mr. VANDENBERG. I understand the 


Senator’s interest in this subject, and it 
is certainly a very legitimate interest, 
and the subject is a highly legitimate 


one. It is a matter which requires at- 
tentive scrutiny. I do not think that 
anything upon this subject should be 
written into the bill because it deals with 
a text which is involved in the peace- 
treaty relationship with our Allies. 
Therefore I hope the Senator will not 
ofier the amendment, but I agree with 
him that the subject should be canvassed 
promptly with the Administrator when 
he is appointed. 

Mr. WHERRY. With that assurance 
from the distinguished Senator I shall 
not offer the amendment. I realize from 
the position taken by the chairman— 
and I also heard a note or two from the 
ranking member of the committee—that 
it would not be acceptable, but I trust 
that when the bill becomes law, and the 
question of dismantling arises, the Ad- 
ministrator, if possible, may take action 
in line with the amendment, so that dis- 
mantling of plants in Europe will be dis- 
continued, inasmuch as we are sending 
steel and raw materials to build up the 
very plants which under the Potsdam 
agreement are being shipped out of Ger- 
many and placed in other countries in 
Europe. * 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
before the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Bai] proceeds, may we not have a third 
reading of the bill, inasmuch as there are 
no other amendments to be offered and 
there remain only the speeches several 
Senators desire to make on the bill? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2202) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading and was 
read the third time. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I have said 
many times in the course of this debate 
that S. 2202, the bill for the European 
recovery program, is the most important 
and far-reaching issue which this session 
of Congress will consider. No issue has 
caused me more grave concern during my 
service inthe Senate. After many weeks 
of study and thought and efforts in this 
debate to change the program so that 
I could support it, I have reluctantly 
reached the conclusion that I must in 
good conscience oppose it. 

Because for 7 years in the Senate, Mr. 
President, I have supported consistently 
every major foreign-policy proposal of 
the executive branch, beginning with 
those dark days in 1941, I believe I owe 
it both to the Senate and to the people 
I represent to set forth briefly the rea- 
sons which have impelled me to oppose 
the pending measure. 

UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY NOT WORKABLE 


I have supported many foreign-policy 
measures in the face of justifications 
which were often weak and vacillating, 
and which failed to give Congress or the 
people a sure and complete report of the 
facts. I am convinced now that the 
United States foreign policy, if it can be 
described as a policy, is not workable, 
and that it needs a complete and thor- 
ough overhauling. I have reached that 
conclusion because it is clearly apparent 
that our foreign policy, judged by the 
acid test of results, has failed badly. 

Two years ago the United States stood 
at <n all-time peak—probably unprece- 
dented in history—of international pres- 
tige and power. We had just won, vir- 
tually singlehanded, a great war in the 
Pacific. Our military power was the de- 
ciding factor in winning another great 
war in Europe. 

Out of a flood of production from our 
farms, mines, and factories we had fur- 
nished our allies and friends in the war 
over $50,000,000,000 of lend-lease sup- 
plies, only a fraction of which was offset 
by reverse lend-lease. 

UNITED STATES HAS GIVEN AWAY $50,000,000,000 
IN SUPPLIES 

All the peoples of the world were tre- 
mendously impressed by the military 
power we had mobilized for the war, and 
were even more impressed by our almost 
miraculous productive capacity. Peoples 
and governments were convinced also of 
our good intentions, the fact that we had 
no desire either to exploit or enslave 
them. Whenever in history, for instance, 
had a great world power given away $50,- 
000,000,000 worth of supplies and exacted 
no commitments or even promises to re- 
pay in return? 

It would appear, looking back, that the 
United States, with a wise and foresight- 
ed foreign policy, should have been able 
to obtain in the world very close to what- 
ever international system we desired; 
particularly so since what we desired, 
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and what must always be the fundamen- 
tal objective of our foreign policy, is an 
ever-expanding area in the world where 
individual men and women are free to 
worship, think, and speak as they please, 
to choose their own governments, and to 
labor at the occupations of their choice 
and enjoy the fruits of their toil. That 
objective surely is one which all people 
who have had even a distant glimpse of 
the great benefits of freedom must share. 
EUROPE AND ASIA TORN BY CIVIL STRIFE 


Yet what has happened? In the 2 
years and'a little more since VJ-day, far 
from moving in the direction our foreign 
policy sought, the world has moved the 
other way. Millions of people whom we 
fought to free live under Communist dic- 
tatorship, and the rest of Europe and 
Asia is torn by civil strife. 

American military power, while still 
tremendous potentially, is much smaller 
in actual combat strength. Our prestige 
with the peoples of the world has dete- 
riorated even more. The editorials in 
European publications sound shockingly 
like those of 20 years ago, when they were 
calling us “Uncle Shylock.” This time 
the criticism is not because we are at- 
tempting to collect what is owed us. We 
have been too gentlemanly even to sug- 
gest repayment. This time the criticism 
is because we are not willing, without de- 
bate, to give Europe a blank check under- 
writing its economy for the next 4 years. 
It is a little shocking to me to find that 
attitude expressed by many of our great 
newspapers in America. 

SHRINKING FREE WORLD FACING GREAT 
AGGRESSOR POWER 

Finally, our shrinking free world is 
facing a great aggressor power, Commu- 
nist Russia, whose dictatorship is as cruel 
and ruthless as any the Nazis ever im- 
posed, and whose aggressions bear a ter- 
rifying similarity to those in the late 
thirties which heralded the Axis attempt 
to conquer the world. The main differ- 
ence is that Russia, in the Communist 
Parties tolerated in free nations, includ- 
ing the United States, has a fifth column 
infinitely more effective than any the 
Nazis ever had. 

The deterioration in our international 
position in 2 years is almost unbelievable. 
Yet in those 2 years, every foreign policy 
proposal of this national administration 
has been approved by Congress. 

UNITED STATES ON THE DEFENSIVE 


We ratified the United Nations Charter 
with only two dissenting votes in the Sen- 
ate. Yet we are continually on the de- 
fensive in that great world forum, an- 
swering the ridiculous warmongering 
charges of Russian dictators, who speak 
fresh from their armed subjugation of 
eastern Europe in violation of the Atlan- 
tic Charter and their other agreements. 
FICTITIOUS EXCHANGE RATES BOTTLENECKS TO 

EUROPEAN RECOVERY 

Congress approved the Bretton Woods 
agreements establishing an International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank. 
One was supposed, we were told, to sta- 
bilize currency exchange rates, and the 
other to finance reconstruction projects. 
Fictitious exchange rates still are one of 
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the bottlenecks to European recovery to- 

day, and there would be no need to dis- 

cuss a Marshall plan if the World Bank 

were functioning as promised. 

LOANS AND GIFTS TOTAL OVER TWELVE BILLIONS 
IN 2 YEARS 

Pending the operation of the Bank and 
Fund, the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration was set up to 
do the relief job, and Congress, at the ad- 
ministration’s request, appropriated $3,- 
700,000,000 to it. Members of our Senate 
Appropriations Committee found $75,- 
000,000 worth of UNRRA supplies, mostly 
tractors and farm machinery made in 
America, rusting in an open-air depot at 
Athens last summer. UNRRA was not & 
very happy venture, either. 

Recognizing the importance of British 
recovery to our hopes for the world, 
Congress voted the $4,400,008,000 British 
loan. It is already exhausted, with none 
of the purposes promised for it achieved. 
In fact, Britain is in worse straits eco- 
nomically than before the loan was made. 

In the 1947 session Congress approved 
the $400,000,000 Greek-Turkish aid pro- 
gram, voted another $332,000,000 for re- 
lief purposes in Europe and Asia, to say 
nothing of $600,000,000, now raised to 
$1,090,000,000 for relief in occupied areas 
during this fiscal year. Relief in occu- 
pied areas alone will have cost us $2,625,- 
000,000 by July 1948. In addition, hun- 
dreds of millions have been loaned by 
the Import-Export Bank, whose lending 
authority was increased $2,700,000,000 in 
July 1945, for that purpose. 

In all, our loans and gifts in Europe 
have totaled more than twelve billions 
in 2 years, plus another two or three 
billions in Asia. 

ERP BEING SOLD AMERICAN PEOPLE ON FALSE 
BASES 

What has been the result of all this 
expenditure of American resources? 
The realization of our objective, a free 
world, appears further away than ever, 
and we are now considering a measure 
which will commit American resources 
to the extent of an estimated seventeen 
to twenty billion dollars over the next 4 
years to save Europe from communism, 
to prevent world war III, or to help 
European recovery. 

Mr. President, from the information I 
receive, it appears to me that this pro- 
gram is being sold to the American peo- 
ple on a number of false bases. One of 
them is an appeal to the generous in- 
stincts of the American people to help 
other people in distress. It is our hu- 
manitarian duty to help feed and clothe 
the peoples of Europe, we are told. We 
here in the Senate know, of course, that 
under the Constitution Congress has no 
power to appropriate public moneys for 
charity abroad, much as we might sym- 
pathize with the plight of those unfortu- 
nate people. That is not the basis of 
this measure and I hasten to say that its 
sponsors in the Senate have not at- 
tempted to use that argument. However, 
it is a widespread misconception. 

Likewise, many people have been led 
to believe that the adoption of this pro- 
gram will prevent world war III, I be- 
-lieve it has been made abundantly clear 
in the debate here on the Senate floor 
that there is no such assurance. The 
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most that it can do in that direction, if 
it is wholly successful, is to eventually 
build up some power in western Europe 
on the side of freedom which may serve 
as a deterrent to the onward march 
toward war of Russian Communist ag- 
gression. 

RUSSIA’S DECISIONS WILL DETERMINE WAR OR 

PEACE 

Unfortunately, the decision as to 
whether the world will be plunged into 
war again does not rest with the free, 
democratic nations. If it did, there 
would be no tension over this question 
today, and no danger of war. Commu- 
nist Russia’s decisions will determine 
whether we have war or peace, and ERP 
is unlikely to affect those decisions ma- 
terially, unless it speeds up the timetable 
of conquest. 

Another popular misconception about 
the effect of the program is that it will 
stop communism in western Europe and 
that that is its primary purpose. Again, 
I hasten to make clear that the spon- 
sors 6f the bill have made no such flat 
claim. I think the debate here in the 
Senate has made it clear that the con- 
quest of free peoples by Russian Commu. 
nist aggression or subversion is depend- 
ent primarily on the threat or the actual 
use of naked, ruthless power, and that 
economic distress, on the record, has 
played little role in what has happened to 
one nation after another in eastern Eu- 
rope. 

Furthermore, it is perfectly apparent 
that there is no danger that the United 
Kingdom, Holland, Denmark, Ireland, 
Iceland, Norway, or Sweden will be taken 
over by the Communists, except by ex- 
ternal aggression, no matter what their 
economic problems may be. And as we 
all know, these countries will receive 
considerably more than half of the 
assistance proposed in this pending 
measure. 

I mention these false conceptions of 
what the pending measure will accom- 
plish, Mr, President, because I believe it 
is very dangerous for the American peo- 
ple to support a program under misap- 
prehensions as to what it intends or can 
accomplish. The repercussions when 
the people finally discover the truth are 
likely to be very disastrous. 

ERP LEGISLATIVE BLANK CHECK 


Mr. President, three major reasons 
have convinced me that I have no alter- 
native but to oppose this bill. First of 
these is that it is a legislative blank check 
to the administration to underwrite the 
trade deficits of western Europe for the 
duration of the act. Some of us on the 
floor have offered amendments designed 
to tighten up its provisions, but the bulk 
of them have been defeated. I was 
greatly encouraged last summer when 
the senior Senator from Michigan, in a 
statement on the then nebulous Marshall 
plan, insisted that there would be no 
more biank checks in our foreign policy. 
I have the highest respect and the most 
affectionate regard for the Senator from 
Michigan and the members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and I know 
they are convinced that this foreign-aid 
program will be vastly different from the 
ones we have undertaken in the past. I 
sincerely hope that they are right. 
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UNITED STATES UNDERWRITING TRADE DEFICITS OF 
WESTERN EUROPE 

But reading the plain language of the 
bill, and having listened to this 2 weeks 
of debate, I am still convinced that under 
this measure the administration can do 
almost anything it wants to do. I am 
convinced that in view of the repeated 
ultimatums from the President and Sec- 
retary of State that Congress must pass 
this measure as is, or “else,” that it will 
be administered, not as a hard-boiled, 
practical business approach to the recov- 
ery of Europe but as the United States 
underwriting of the trade deficits of 
western Europe. 

That is the concept of this program 
as it originated in the CEEC at Paris, 
and it seems to me that is still the fun- 
damental approach. Under that con- 
cept the United States has no control 
over the amount of the deficit, and very 
little control over the purposes to which 
the imports creating it are put. 

All through this debate we have heard 
about all the “imponderables” and the 
“uncertainties” and the “speculations” 
in this program. There are scattered 
through the bill many clauses pointing 
toward a sound, businesslike approach 
to the program, but in every instance we 
find these directives from Congress quali- 
fied by phrases like “whenever practica- 
ble” or “insofar as practicable,” which 
vest in the administration, and eventu- 
ally in the President and Secretary of 
State, if there is any conflict, what seems 
to me to be complete discretion to do ex- 
actly as he pleases. 

On one hand, we are told that Russia 
and the Communists are violently and 
unalterably opposed to this program and 
will do everything they can to defeat its 
purpose, and then, on the other hand, we 
learn that the whole program for recov- 
ery of western Europe is premised on a 
substantial resumption of normal trade 
between eastern and western Europe. 

Clearly, then, any time that Russia, 
through her satellites, wants to close the 
iron curtain tightly on the resumption 
of such east-west trade, she can, by that 
act alone, defeat the whole program, I 
grant you that eastern Europe needs 
trade with western Europe and that nor- 
mal economic considerations should im- 
pel the Russian dictators to permit this 
resumption, but I know of no instance 
in history when the Russian dictators 
have permitted normal economic consid- 
erations or concern for the welfare and 
living standards of people to interfere 
with their plans to achieve political ob- 
jectives. 

The Senator from Michigan has em- 
phasized repeatedly that Congress will 
review this program completely in just 
9 months, and yet the program is a 4-year 
commitment. I believe that it must be a 
4-year commitment to be a real recovery 
program, and I know the Senator from 
Michigan is convinced that a review and 
overhauling of the program at the end 
of a year is consistent with a 4-year com- 
mitment. 

But, Mr. President, it appears to me 
that if this program should fail and Con- 
gress decides to abandon it or drastically 
modify it at the end of a year, after mak- 
ing a 4-year commitment on which the 
people of Europe have relied, we shall 
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have acquired, not friendship but the 
bitterest of enemies. 


PAST FOREIGN-AID PROGRAMS FAILED 


Mr. President, I could go through the 
bill in more detail to point out other pro- 
visions which strengthen my own con- 
viction that this is a legislative blank 
check, but I shall not take the time to do 
so, because I am sure all of my colleagues 
have read the bill and studied it as I 
have. However, I submit that we would 
not consider for one moment extending 
aid to any American enterprise under au- 
thority as wide open as this and granting 
such blanket authority as this one does. 
The emphasis the Senator from Michigan 
has repeatedly placed on the kind of Ad- 
ministrator we should obtain for this 
program is his own tacit admission that 
that Administrator will have almost com- 
plete discretion in determining the kind 
of program it will be. 

But, Mr. President, I submit that the 
past record of this administration in 
the negotiation and administration of 
the past foreign-aid programs, on which 
the United States has spent between fif- 
teen and twenty billions does not justify 
this kind of a blank-check authoriza- 
tion with any real hope that this time 
the aid will succeed in achieving the 
objectives we seek, instead of failing. 

My second major reason for opposing 
the European-recovery program as pre- 
sented is that I am convinced that it is 
foredoomed to failure in achieving any 
economic recovery without an immedi- 
ate and parallel pregram on the political 
level to achieve for the remaining free 
nations of the world real and effective 
collective security against aggression 
and subversion of their freedom and in- 
dependence. 

SECURITY AGAINST POWER AGGRESSION 


Perhaps the United States has or is 
developing a policy to meet the threat 
and power of Russian Communist ag- 
gression which has been swallowing up 
one nation after another for the past 2 
years. If so, neither Congress nor the 
people have been told about it. For at 
least a year and a half, the purposes of 
Russian Communist aggression have 
been clear for the whole world to see 
and those aggressions have been based 
on the ruthless threat or use of power, 
whether the power of the Red army or 
the power of a Communist minority. 

To achieve economic recovery the peo- 
ple of Europe must have some confidence 
in the future. They must have faith that 
there will be a free tomorrow. Produc- 
tive enterprises are not built in a day, 
and often not in a year or 2 years. We 
cannot expect the people of Europe, who 
must do the biggest share of the job, to 
invest their savings and their labor in en- 
terprises which cannot produce for 1, 2, 
or 3 years in the future when they have 
no real faith that there will even be a 
free tomorrow. Men and women do not 
build factories on the side of a volcano 
that is erupting smoke and ashes, with 
the lava flowing steadily down the slopes 
toward their factory site. And how can 
we expect the people of Europe to rebuild 
their industry in the face of the stead- 
ily approaching juggernaut of Russian 
power aggression? 
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SUICIDAL POLICY FOR UNITED STATES 


I hope events may prove me wrong, but 
I am convinced that investing billions of 
American resources in economic recovery 
in western Europe without an immediate 
parallel program to develop some real 
and effective security against power ag- 
gression will be completely futile. 

My third major reason for opposing 
the pending bill is that, as nearly as I can 
judge, Mr. President, it is a part of a 
United States policy to attempt to con- 
tain Russian Communist aggression and 
subversion throughout the world by 
means of lavish economic assistance from 
the United States. How does that policy 
work? 

Russia occupies a tremendous land 
mass in Europe and Asia and is pushing 
out in all directions along the periphery 
of the areas she controls. She can with 
relatively little effort turn the pressure 
on, first in Finland or Austria, maybe in 
Sweden next, or she can shift to Greece, 
Turkey, or Iran. She can take advan- 
tage of the internal strife in India or 
China, or she can put the pressure on in 
Korea. 

In Greece the United States has spent 
$300,000,000 in addition to the aid re- 
ceived under UNRRA and other pro- 
grams, in the carrying out of this con- 
tainment policy in that one little area. 
And, yet, the latest reports from Greece 
indicate that all we have succeeded in 
doing is holding the line against a few 
thousand Communist guerrillas. We 
have no way of knowing how much this 
particular pressure has cost Russia, but 
I would guess that it is probably less than 
$300,000. In other words, by spending 
$1 Russia can force the United States in 
carrying out this containment policy to 
spend a thousand dollars. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that appears to me to be a hope- 
less, suicidal policy which can have only 
one end result, the economic bankruptcy 
of the United States. 

I regret, Mr. President, that I can no 
longer support a foreign policy whose 
sole answer to every succeeding inter- 
national crisis seems to be the expendi- 
ture of more and more of American re- 
sources all over the world. 

NO PROGRAM TO MEET POLITICAL AND POWER 
REALITIES 


It is with deep regret that I take that 
position and I have tried hard to con- 
vince myself that I could in good con- 
science support this program. The only 
two arguments which to me seem logical 
and tenable are: First, that it might have 
some effect on the Italian elections com- 
ing up April 18; and, second, that it 
might buy time for us to develop a really 
effective foreign policy to meet the grim 
realities we face. 

As for the Italian elections, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I cannot claim any expert knowl- 
edge, but it does appear to me that if the 
will to be free in the Italian people is so 
weak that it can be sustained only by a 
steady diet of American dollars, it is in- 
deed a weak reed for the free world to 
lean upon. 

As for buying time, Mr. President, I 
think time has been running on us for 
a year and a half, and I see no indication 
that our present leadership recognizes 
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the lateness of the hour in the political 
field or has any program or any inten- 
tion of developing a program to meet 
the political and power realities of the 
present world situation. 

Unfortunately, the functions of Con- 
gress in relation to our foreign policy un- 
der the Constitution are largely negative. 
Foreign policy must be made by the 
President and it is our obligation to say 
“Yes” or “No.” And yet I could not close 
without saying in positive terms what 
seem to me to be the alternatives, neither 
very satisfactory, which we face. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY BEST HOPE 


One of those alternatives is to move 
immediately to develop either within or 
without the framework of the United 
Nations a collective-security program 
which stands a chance of working, which 
will revive the hopes of peace-loving peo- 
ple which have been so disappointed by 
the ineffectiveness of the United Na- 
tions, resulting from obstructive use of 
the veto power. Such a program might 
well include economic aid in reasonable 
amounts. I think the hour is late. Un- 
less very soon free nations and peoples of 
the world unite, reaffirm their devotion 
to the principles of individual freedom, 
and pledge a mutual defense against any 
threat to their freedom, they will one by 
One suffer the fate of Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia until world war III is 
upon us. 

That alternative, Mr. President, is my 
preference. I am an internationalist, 
and I believe that collective security is 
the best hope of real security for any na- 
tion in this foreshortened world. I am 
not wedded to any specific formula to 
achieve it. I would consider and be 
inclined to support anything, from 
strengthening ofthe United Nations to 
federal union with those nations which 
will accept the basic principles of free- 
dom, 

The only other logical alternative, it 
seems to me, is for the United States 
to withdraw as much as possible from our 
international commitments, build up our 
own military strength and hope that 
eventually Russia will spread herself so 
thin she will break. That to me is the 
less acceptable alternative, but I think 
it is a possible alternative. 


ERP DANGEROUS RISK FOR UNITED STATES 


Unfortunately it appears to me, Mr. 
President, that our Government is not 
facing the facts as they are and is not 
developing any coherent, logical foreign 
policy to meet the realities of the world 
today. 

I cannot convince myself that the 
measure before us is all or even part of 
a workable policy. It is a calculated risk, 
but in the absence of clearer specifica- 
tions and a coherent political policy to 
match economic aid, I am convinced it is 
a very bad and dangerous risk for the 
United States and I shall therefore vote 
against it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
it is not my purpose at this late hour to 
take a great deal of the time of the 
Senate in discussing the pending meas- 
ure. I will say, however, at the outset 
that the general approach to the problem ° 
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is that today we are facing vital and 
tragic facts in a factual world which 
must be decided with dispatch and ex- 
pedition, and that we do not have time to 
indulge in the luxury of fanciful specu- 
lation as to a future hope for solutions of 
problems which may not exist. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I had opportunity to become 
acquainted with the present situation in 
Europe and to weigh the reasonable 
chances of success of this program 
against the probability of deterioration 
in Europe if such a program is not 
adopted. In addition, last September and 
October, as a member of a subcommittee 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, I 
also had the opportunity of visiting all 
of the participating countries as well as 
Finland, Poland, and the Balkan nations. 
I feel that the opportunity of first-hand 
observation of visible social and economic 
conditions in Europe, supplemented by 
statistical investigation of their present 
condition and the reasonable potentials 
of their goals, as well as analysis of the 
judgment of able witnesses whose sin- 
cerity cannot be questioned, lead to cer- 
tain inevitable conclusions. 

First, Europe, its finances and its 
physical production plant have been and 
continue to be in a substantial state of 
disruption. The depletion in the ranks 
of its ablest leadership and the loss of a 
great deal of its potential source of fu- 
ture leadership, its younger people, as a 
result of the war, have combined with 
other physical disruption and economic 
chaos to strike a crippling blow at its 
morale. The uncertainty of its goals 
and the reasonable possibility of attain- 
ing those goals under these conditions 
seriously destroys incentive and con- 
tributes in many places to a fatalistic at- 
titude that feeds a day-to-day existence 
philosophy rather than inspires efforts 
toward sound recovery. 

I shall not burden you by restating the 
statistical details of Europe’s economic 
or social past nor by itemizing the fi- 
nancial or material plans of this pro- 
gram. Those matters have been suc- 
cessively presented in this debate and 
the record seems fairly made with as 
much exactness as is possible at this 
time. I want to make clear that in sup- 
porting this measure in the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, I concurred with the 
philosophy generally accepted by the 
committee as contained in this bill, and 
I am now in support of that philosophy 
as presented in greater detail here on 
the floor by the chairman and by the 
other Members who have discussed it. 

There are two vital areas in this pro- 
gram, however, to which I would like 
to refer for a few minutes. The first is 
social and economic and the second is 
that of administration. 

While we do not intend to impose upon 
any nation our particular statutory and 
legal system, which we believe history 
has shown to be best for the progressive 
development of individuals, nevertheless, 
I am sure that we do believe that any 
system of government for any people 
can be progressive only when the dig- 
nity and responsibility and fundamental 
rights of the individual are the founda- 
tion of that system. No lasting progress 
has ever been made in the world except 
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in direct proportion as those rights have 
been nurtured, and no progress can be 
made in a recovering Europe except in 
proportion as those rights are encour- 
aged and allowed to survive. 

The economic and moral disruption 
and confusion in Europe today furnish 
a most fertile field for the suppression 
of those very principles. Those whose 
leadership must tenaciously cling to 
those principles are being sorely tried. 
Demagogues and despoilers are propos- 
ing deceptive and beguiling programs for 
the seizure of power for themselves but 
their objectives are the debasement and 
degradation of human dignity. The 
end is the enslavement of those who are 
beguiled. 

Our Nation has contributed much, in 
various ways, toward sustaining the na- 
tions of Europe since the shooting war 
stopped. It is easy to understand why 
many people not only feel that we have 
done enough but that a substantial por- 
tion of our money and goods has been 
wasted. It is an intriguing argument 
to say that we have spent billions of dol- 
lars, contributed shiploads of goods, and 
that Europe is not yet back on its feet; 
therefore, we should withdraw com- 
pletely, lick our own wounds, and let Eu- 
rope go whatever way fate may take it. 

It seems to me, however, that this 
very argument adds strength to the pres- 
ent effort. ‘True, Europe has not recov- 
ered its normal prewar economy, but any 
examination of the record proves two 
things without any doubt: First, that 
had we not contributed as we have to- 
ward the stabilizing and recovery of 
Europe in the past, it would today be 
in a state of chaos, disruption, and actual 
destruction that is unthinkable; second, 
that as a result of what we have here- 
tofore done there has been a stimulation 
of effort that has, in great measure, sta- 
bilized Europe and stimulated the begin- 
nings of its recovery. It has gone far 
toward crystallizing Europe’s own calm 
appraisal of her problems and has 
strengthened her determination to work 
herself out. 

I refer to Europe—and in connection 
with this bill western Europe—as a unit, 
because I believe the problems must be 
dealt with by the united and coordinated 
efforts of Europe, and any piecemeal ap- 
proach now through individual countries 
or one that is not integrated with and 
tied into a general program of over-all 
western European recovery would indeed 
be wasted. Itis the unity of purpose and 
the unity of maintenance of free systems 
in western Europe—and eventually in 
other parts of Europe—that will contrib- 
ute to the attainment of our purpose, 
which is the establishment of peace and 
a freer and more comfortable world. 

While there is a firming up of attitude 
in western Europe resulting directly, I 
think, from their feeling that they have 
the encouragement and sound support 
and friendship of our country, neverthe- 
less, there are vicious and ominous por- 
tents in other parts of Europe. Behind 
the iron curtain, where the pitiful cries 
of victimized people for salvation from 
their slavery are being rapidly throttled, 
we see the increasing threat of violent 
conquest coming closer to the Atlantic. 
Communism, protected by Soviet troops, 
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has conducted organized looting and rob- 
bery of the nations of eastern Europe, 
has openly seized their governments and 
enslaved their people, and pushes its 
probing fingers westward. These con- 
quests have been accompanied by the cry 
of democracy—a nauseating prostitution 
of the word; there is as much, and no 
more, democracy in the mastication of 
these peoples as in the conquests of 
Genghis Khan or the Vandals, and no 
less villainy. 

The fifth columns of communism to- 
day are invading western Europe, and 
they work eternally and insidiously. 
They mouth the plight of the common 
man and promise utopia, but their pur- 
pose upon gaining success, of course, is 
the same as it always has been, a seizure 
of power for themselves and the vassal- 
age of those they may capture. In this 
connection, we need not confine our- 
selves to western Europe to observe these 
practices. In our own Nation we see evi- 
dence of those who, unéer the cry of lib- 
eralism, excuse and apologize for the 
seizure of the countries of eastern Eu- 
rope; some of these people in our own 
country may be befuddled and shallow 
in their thinking, but others, I have no 
doubt, are diabolic in their purpose. All 
of them, however, pervert the very liber- 
ties and freedoms which they have here, 
to follow the Moscow party line which 
has for its objective world conquest and 
control. 

If western Europe, with its traditions 
of freedom and self-government, can re- 
store itself economically and socially it 
will not only become the greatest bulwark 
against further encroachments from the 
east, but will provide a most potent 
means for tearing aside the iron curtain 
that now divides Europe and for restor- 
ing the principles of self-government, 
for which we are willing to sacrifice 
much. If a population mass of 270,000,- 
000 people can reestablish an efficient 
organized economy and a political sta- 
bility under the responsibility of self- 
determination, it then possesses the 
means to completely and successfully re- 
sist any mass or brute force that can 
come against it from outside. 

It is not an easy task which we face. 
It will call for some sacrifice, but intelli- 
gent effort now on our part, and a will- 
ingness to make certain sacrifices now, 
may well preclude the necessity of far 
greater sacrifices, materially and politi- 
cally, in the not too distant future, for 
our own vital preservation, than many 
care to now realistically consider. I be- 
lieve that the participating nations of 
Europe are now aware of the ominous 
hazard of a failure on their part to do 
their job under this plan. I believe that 
they are utterly determined to devote all 
possible effort and coordination toward 
their own rehabilitation and toward their 
Own recovery. 

There is much evidence of this de- 
termination; the coordinated efforts of 
the 16 nations to evaluate their own sit- 
uations, possibilities and potentials; the 
setting up by some nations of customs 
unions and the beginnings of discussion 
of such a program by others; the pro- 
posals both in England and on the con- 
tinent for closer political and economic 
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unions in other ways and now the an- 
nouncement of the economic, political, 
and mutual-defense agreements reached 
between the representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxemburg. 

No one can guarantee the full suc- 
cess of this program, but I think the 
guaranties are apparent that, if we do 
not honestly and efficiently make this 
effort the assurance of a decimated Eu- 
rope, politically and socially, is almost 
certain and if that occurs, we will be 
faced inevitably and in the not too dis- 
tant future, with a struggle for the sur- 
vival of the civilization and civilized 
processes under which we are deter- 
mined to live. 

The second area of this program that 
I would like to discuss is that of the 
administration of the plan itself. Eu- 
rope must recover by its own efforts, and 
any aid or assistance that we give must 
be rigidly held to the purpose of stimu- 
lating those efforts on the part of Eu- 
rope and its nations. We must be rigid 
in our determination that this program 
shall not become a colossal charitable 
gesture. The sound objectives for this 
plan are the restoration of a self-sup- 
porting economy in Europe and a re- 
establishment of its morale. These ob- 
jectives can be accomplished only 
through the restoration there of self- 
respect and reasonable hope. 

Since the suggestion of this program, 
I have been constantly opposed to its 
control or dictation by the State Depart- 
ment because the State Department is 
not constituted as an administrative 
agency but as a political agency, and, 
therefore, is not equipped to administer 
an economic program: such as this one. 
I have favored the establishment of an 
independent authority in the adminis- 
tration of this plan by practical, broadly 
qualified persons who know and who 
have succeeded in a competitive free- 
enterprise system. 

The bill provides means for its opera- 
tion under those principles. It divorces 
the administration from the control and 
dictation of the State Department, but 
provides for consultive cooperation in 
order that our over-all foreign policies 
and the administration of this program 
may be coordinated. I am convinced 
that this proposal is workable and satis- 
factory, providing the personality and 
the personnel of the administrative 
group is adequate. The appointments 
of an administrator, his assistant, and 
the director in Europe are vested in 
the President subject to Senate confir- 
mation. It, therefore, becomes utterly 
vital that in these appointments the 
President select persons of high ability 
and broad experience, thoroughly com- 
mitted not only to the sound, sensible, 
economic stimulus of Europe on the most 
businesslike and practical basis but these 
persons must also constantly gage and 
govern their decisions and their admin- 
istration by the paramount obligation of 
preserving the strength and vigor of our 
American economic system. 

I am supporting the authorization for 
not to exceed $5,300,000,000 for the first 
year of the operation of this program. It 
has been strongly urged by the executive 
branch, which has the voluminous statis- 
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tical information and personnel for its 
evaluation, that this amount is essential 
and sufficient. Based upon its represen- 
tations and the evidence, it would be un- 
wise to provide an amount less than suffi- 
cient. Nevertheless, I feel that vigorous 
and capable administration of this pro- 
gram, based on a policy of stimulus to 
recovery in Europe may possibly be 
successfully accomplished with a lesser 
amount. If we examine the record of the 
recovery of Germany after World War I, 
we find that administration under the 
Dawes plan, which, at least in its earlier 
stages, seemed to be economically suc- 
cessful, with an expenditure somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $200,000,000, suc- 
ceeded in stimulating the investment of 
local capital and effort, and in attracting 
literally billions of dollars of capital from 
other parts of the world into this recov- 
ery program. 

A sound administration of the Euro- 
pean recovery program with intelligent 
application of the funds and investment 
of this appropriation can very well so en- 
courage private capital from here or from 
other places to invest in potential or ac- 
tual economic ventures in Europe that it 
would relieve, at an earlier date, contin- 
ued support from us. 

But if administration of this plan takes 
the course of political expediency and a 
colossal dole, then the prospects for 
sound recovery in Europe will not be 
good, and the money which we spend out- 
side of dire emergency contributions will 
be largely wasted because self-help in 
Europe will not be encouraged, but, on 
the contrary, dependency will be encour- 
aged. ; 

I have strongly urged and continue to 
urge that the Administrator of this pro- 
gram require firm agreements and com- 
mitments for the repayment for capital 
goods, and financial investments in per- 
manent developments, whether these de- 
velopments be physical construction or 
the stimulation of permanent economic 
enterprises. 

Emergency needs to prevent starvation 
and immediate physical hardship are, 
without doubt, humanitarian contribu- 
tions, but gifts for long-range and per- 
manent capital development will not 
stimulate the self-respect of the re- 
cipients. 

I shall urge also that the Adminis- 
trator in any program of purchasing or 
acquiring goods outside the United 
States for the implementation of this 
program arrange that any countries not 
classified as needing emergency assist- 
ance bear an equitable share of the cost 
of such goods obtained from them, and 
that those countries accept guaranties 
or deferred payment from us for all or 
a substantial portion of our obligations 
to them under such purchases. 

I shall further urge that the Adminis- 
trator, to the greatest degree possible, 
encourage and stimulate the dealing on 
an individual basis for needed capital 
goods between private enterprisers in the 
countries involved and private suppliers 
in this or other countries. 

It seems to me that the one vital 
element in this program, therefore, is the 
quality, the vigor, and the attitude of the 
Administrator and his program. It fol- 
lows, then, naturally, that who the Ad- 
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ministrator and his top assistants may 
be is equally vital. So far as my personal 
attitude is involved, I shall be greatly 
concerned with the question of who may 
be this administrator and his assistants, 
and with the administrative details that 
they propose to put into effect to carry 
out the terms of this law. I believe that 
administration is so important that, 
given adequate and proper administra- 
tion, successful European recovery has 
a good chance for success; but, on the 
other hand, given political, inadequate, 
and less than the highest degree of able 
administration, European recovery as a 
result of this program is doubtful. 

Of course, Mr. President, the impact 
of this program upon our own ecOnomy 
must be a basic consideration over- 
shadowing all others. As in the case of 
other considerations that I have men- 
tioned, I shall not take the Senate’s time 
to itemize or analyze this question be- 
cause it has been done, pro and con, re- 
peatedly in this debate. The success of 
the plan is dependent upon the mainte- 
nance of our own strength and economic 
soundness, and eternal vigilance must 
be maintained against profligate weak- 
ening of our economy. Able and patri- 
otic men such as those composing the 
Harriman committee have exhaustively 
examined our economy and unanimously 
conclude that we can do this without 
peril to our own recovery or our own 
strength. 

Certain pressures are bound to be cre- 
ated on our economy under this program 
and especially so far as goods in short 
supply are concerned, and it will require 
a measure.of further sacrifice on our part. 
Intelligent and able administration, how- 
ever, can greatly minimize these pres- 
sures and can spread them over a period 
of time that will reduce their impact. 
The clear declaration that we will ex- 
amine the progress of the program next 
year, and that we will measure the ac- 
complishments of the participating na- 
tions before going further, is a safeguard 
agairst long-range or foolish commit- 
ments. 

No one of us wants continued crisis or 
continued drain on our resources, and all 
of us eagerly anticipate the time when 
peace and economic order may be more 
assured. The sad fact is, however, that 
peace and economic order are not the 
world’s lot now, and whether we like it 
or not, our own best interests and the 
prospects for a better world tomorrow 
seem to be completely dependent upon 
the vigor, vision, and judgment of our 
leadership and the discharge of our un- 
avoidable responsibilities. 

In closing, Mr. President, I may sum- 
marize by saying only that as a result of 
whatever cumulative knowledge I may 
have acquired in the past or whatever 
examination I may have made with re- 
spect to the necessity for this effort and 
in a reasonable evaluation of the proba- 
bilities of success, Iam convinced that we 
must make this effort. We must make it 
in good faith, and with the conviction 
that while its immediate successful bene- 
fits will be the reestablishment of Eu- 
rope’s economy, its long-range benefits 
will, in the end, come back to us in the 
measure of a more reliable werld, a more 
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comfortable America, and a more hopeful 
future. 

Mr. McCLELLAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me to place in the 
Recorp a statement I have prepared on 
the pending measure? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, be- 
cause Europe—indeed, all mankind—is 
waiting expectantly for America’s de- 
cision in the vital matter of aid for a 
war-torn world, I urge that we act on S. 
2202, the Economic Cooperation Act, ex- 
peditiously and with full knowledge of 
the import of our action to the future of 
hundreds of millions of people now living 
and who will be our successors in years to 
come. 

I have issued a statement that sets 
forth the foregoing in greater detail, but 
not with more sincerity. It is impera- 
tive that America provide the aid need- 
ed to start the world back to self-suffi- 
ciency. I ask that the statement of my 
view be printed in the body of the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HERBERT R. O’CONOR 
ON EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 

One cannot help being profoundly im- 
pressed with the presentation of the Economic 
Cooperation Act to this body and with the 
debate which has ensued on the great con- 
cept it involves. I have been particularly 


impressed with the fact that, for the most 
part, those who have been critical of the bill 
have not questioned the basic objective of 
aiding the free countries of Europe, but have 


directed their remarks to the method or the 
extent of aid. 

In fact, there have been arguments that 
this proposal does not go far enough, that 
this concept of economic assistance from our 
Nation to supplement the cooperative effort 
of those liberty-loving European nations who 
have pledged themselves to work together 
toward their mutual recovery, will not suc- 
ceed unless there are also political and se- 
curity elements in the plan. 

I do not wish to argue this suggestion. 
Every American must take pause and con- 
sider the sinister record of expansion of Soviet 
Communist control over one after the other 
of nations and peoples of eastern Europe, 
peoples whose centuries old histories, we all 
know, bear proud past listings of gallant 
struggles and bloody revolt against oppres- 
sors. Yet these nations have fallen prey, one 
by one, to the relentless subversion or control 
of police-state methodology. 

The shocking fate of Czechoslovakia has 
struck America doubly hard, because it seems 
only yesterday that the name “Czechoslo- 
vakia” stretched through the headlines of 
our papers as the harbinger of liberty and 
freedom in eastern Europe. What has hap- 
pened to Czechoslovakia makes it imperative 
to consider the bill which is now before us in 
the context of the realities of world affairs 
today. This is no time for escapism. It is 
the time to act. 

It is of the need to act which I wish to 
speak briefly. It has been made abundantly 
clear that the European recovery program 
is no panacea. It does not pretend to be 
the complete answer. It is, however, an in- 
spired and carefully worked out program, 
which has been hailed by the free nations 
of Europe, and extolled by the leaders of free 
people in the rest of the world, as one of the 
most positive and constructive developments 
in international affairs since the lights of 
liberty in Europe were first snuffed out by 
Nazi totalitarianism. 
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The program is not solely an American 
venture. The 16 nations of Europe which 
have pledged themselves to this program, 
with western Germany, are not and do not 
intend to be merely passive recipients of aid. 
If we are to act in time to really help them, 
let us act now on this already vast and com- 
plex project—this project which enjoys the 
acceptance and approval of the free, where- 
ever they may be. And then let us proceed 
to what further action is dictated by the 
realities of the present. 

Nothing could be more futile than to delay 
at this moment the vital element of aid to 
the faltering economy of free Europe while 
searching for a complete solution to the situa- 
tion. The complete solution will not be 
easily found, but we can be sure that the 
complete solution must include a cure to 
the economic illness of Europe or it will be 
no solution. 

Nor can we expect resolve and determina- 
tion to resist subversion and to protect free- 
dom throughout the 270,000,000 of free Euro- 
peans unless those millions see clearly the 
hope that free society can give them food 
and work for themselves and economic se- 
curity for their families. At this very mo- 
ment,’ the free European nations are con- 
sidering Mr. Bevin'’s proposal for a western 
European union, but that union cannot 
long survive, or in fact, it cannot be born, 
if economic collapse, unemployment, pri- 
vation, and loss of economic hope may be its 
attendants. 

The fall of Czechoslovakia to the Com- 
munists and the blatant pressures being put 
upon Finland to knuckle under to com- 
munism are evidence of the Soviet campaign 
to make the most of the situation, before 
ERP can begin to revive strength, confidence, 
and hope in free Europe. 

The creation of the Cominform and the 
statement made there by a member of the 
Soviet Politburo (Mr. Zhdanov) to the effect 
that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
would oppose the Marshall plan to the limit 
of its ability, were important first evidences 
of the heightening of Soviet Communist 
action. 

To date the success of increased Commu- 
nist activity within the European nations 
which have cooperated in the European work 
toward recovery has not been great. These 
countries, heartened by the hope that their 
economic future could be assured through 
their own cooperative action assisted by 
United States aid have been able to reduce 
Communist activity in their countries. How- 
ever, in Italy especially, Communist propa- 
ganda has been particularly violent and to 
some extent locally persuasive against the 
Marshall plan. 

Italy faces on April 18 the first general 
election under her new constitution. So long 
as the man on the street there is confused 
as to intentions of the United States to help 
Italy economically, he is all the more sus- 
ceptible to Communist propaganda. It may 
alreatly be too late to affect the thinking of 
the majority of individual voters in Italy— 
certainly if this confusion persists until they 
reach the polls. But it may be the straw that 
weighs the balance in the voting. 

If the Italian elections were to bring Com- 
munists into substantial power in Italy the 
effect upon other European nations would be 
very profound. 

It would mean the first major success of 
communism outside the iron curtain which 
has been heretofore pretty well defined by 
the high tide of the advances and control of 
the Red army. Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess, and in the tenseness of Europe today, 
Communist success in Italy would shake the 
confidence of free people in other countries. 

European recovery plan, in itself, should 
not be expected to affect vitally the situation 
in Italy in a matter of 5 or 10 days. But the 
recognition by the Congress of all that ERP 
means to Europe and decisive action by the 
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Congress to approve its concept and get it 
under way could be of very real psychological 
importance in Italy. 

The need for urgency of action does not 
relate only to Italy. The funds available for 
keeping pipe-line shipments of food and raw 
materials flowing to Austria and France are 
nearing exhaustion. Without the most ur- 
gent action there could be a dangerous break 
in the flow of basic commodities to these 
countries. This would have grave results 
through decreasing the ration and causing 
unemployment just at the time when Europe 
must stand a real test of its determination 
and vigor to maintain the concepts of liberty 
and freedom. 

Then, too, America has noted the indica- 
tions of the dire straits of the United King- 
dom’s finances. Unless the assurance of help 
in the moderately near future can be given, 
there will be an increasingly grave strain on 
the financial stability of the pound sterling 
all over the world. Furthermore, Britain’s 
ability to maintain her military strength, 
which is important as a stabilizing influence 
in many parts of the world, may be adversely 
affected. 

In general, the shortages of dollars 
throughout all of western Europe has been 
strangling intra-European trade, and the 
economic situation, which is the foundation 
of political stability, has been steadily de- 
terlorating. It needs the “shot in the arm” 
of American determination to assist, in order 
to halt this deterioration, re-create confi- 
dence, and to stiffen the spines of all the 
confused peoples on the Continent. 

For these reasons the need for prompt and 
decisive action by the Congress to approve 
ERP is evident and our responsibility is clear. 

The months and the years ahead are crit- 
ical to the preservation in our country of the 
way of life America fought for whenever it 
was in jeopardy. These years are critical 
similarly to the remaining free countries of 
Europe. Economic cooperation should be 
the watchword of today. We can move a 
great step forward by acting promptly, ade- 
quately, and wholeheartedly on the proposed 
economic cooperation measure. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, it 
is my purpose to be brief. I shall not 
discuss the measure at the length its 
importance warrants because the hour 
is late, and I merely desire to state my 
position and make some observations for 
the REcorD. 

It is with considerable reluctance and 
regret that I shall vote for the pending 
measure. I say with regret, because I 
deeply deplore the incidents that have 
occurred in the world which make it nec- 
essary for us at this time again to under- 
take to respond to the need of suffer- 
ing humanity by large expenditures of 
money of the taxpayers of the Nation. I 
am reluctant to vote for the measure be- 
cause of the lack of assurance that the 
program will be or can be successful, and 
also because I have a strong apprehen- 
sion that our efforts and our good inten- 
tions in this enterprise may all prove to 
be in vain. 

I had hoped that during the debate 
and in the course of our deliberations 
facts could be developed and established 
and that arguments could be presented 
which would remove any doubt and make 
crystal clear the wise course we should 
take in our own enlightened self-interest. 
I wanted the facts to be so developed as 
to give me reassurance in the conclusions 
I should reach and the vote I should cast. 
But, Mr. President, I am not fully con- 
vinced. I still entertain very grave 
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doubt that the program can be made to 
succeed. When I acknowledge that, Mr. 
President, and make that confession, I 
am persuaded that every colleague of 
mine entertains the same doubt about it, 
irrespective of whether he is going to 
vote to support the measure or vote 
againstit. Mr. President, we ought to be 
truthful about the matter. We ought 
to let the American people know our 
doubts. No one can be sure. No one 
has the absolute answer. We know that 
what we are doing is highly speculative. 
One private person’s opinion, one Sena- 
tor’s opinion, is just as good as that of 
another private person or another 
Senator. 

I concede and ascribe to all my col- 
leagues the same earnest sincerity in the 
conclusions they shall reach as I take 
unto myself. I have said in the past in 
public addresses that I favored the gen- 
eral objectives of the Marshall plan. I 
was very skeptical, however, about the 
machinery to administer it. I believe 
that the changes which have been made 
since the plan was originally presented 
to the Senate, since the original bill was 
introduced, including the changes which 
were worked upon the bill in the com- 
mittee, have greatly strengthened the 
administrative machinery which will 
have the responsibility for administering 
the program. 

Mr. President, economic aid is an es- 
sential first step toward the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe. No one can deny that 
the rehabilitation of Europe is necessary 
to the survival and existence of those 
people; and I think it must be conceded 


by all of us that the recovery of Europe 
is vital to our own welfare and self- 


interest. I think it is conceded that 
Europe cannot recover without Amer- 
ican aid. We are fortunate in that we 
are probably the only country in the 
world, the only ‘government, and the 
only people who are still able to give 
assistance of this magnitude to the rest 
of humanity. This is the first step. It 
is imperative that this aid be given. Ob- 
viously, it is imperative that we go to 
the aid of those who are struggling to 
remain free and who are undertaking 
to preserve their form of representative 
government. 

I am persuaded by argument and logic 
that the United States cannot survive as 
a free people if and when all the rest 
of the world becomes totalitarian. In 
my judgment it would be impossible for 
us to survive alone; but this program 
will be inadequate within itself to ac- 
complish all that is desired and all that 
we hope for. The mere spending of bil- 
lions of dollars in Europe will not of 
itself stop the form of aggression and 
conquest which now threatens to con- 
sume the Eastern Hemisphere and the 
entire world. This economic program, 
the spending of all this money, may 
serve temporarily to postpone or hinder 
for the present the march of aggression 
which is now in process; but it will not 
stop it, and it will not be sufficient to 
meet the challenge and the imminent 
danger which now threatens the world. 

The success of what we are about to 
undertake Gepends on many factors. I 
shall not undertake to relate all of them, 
but I should like to mention four. 
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First—and this cannot be overempha- 
sized—it is all important that we have an 
able Administrator. If some spendthrift, 
or someone who entertains a philosophy 
which we might call that of a world do- 
gooder, is placed at the head of this pro- 
gram, with no thought other than to dis- 
pense this money, the program will fail. 
There must be injected into the admin- 
istration of the program and the spend- 
ing of this money some sound business 
principles and hard, practical sense. If 
we do not get that kind of an Adminis- 
trator, the program will be tremendously 
handicapped, and probably doomed to 
failure from the beginning. 

The primary responsibility of obtain- 
ing a good Administrator rests with the 
President of the United States. I wish to 
say now for the ReEcorp, and as coun- 
sel—probably unwelcome and undesired 
counsel—to the President of the United 
States that he ought to put his heart into 
this thing and consult with the advisory 
board of the Congress before he ever 
sends a nomination here. I know the 
difference between the executive and the 
legislative branches of government. 
They are separate, but there are times 
when we get better government—and 
most of the time we can get better gov- 
ernment and better administration of 
vital programs of this character—if there 
is consultation before the act is done. 

The second important factor is the 
self-help and cooperation and perform- 
ance of the participating countries. 
They can help to make the program pro- 
ceed. They could not make it succeed 
without our help; but, as I understand 
this measure, at any time any participat- 
ing country fails to meet its obligations, 
if in the judgment of the Administrator 
such failure is inexcusable, aid to that 
country can be stopped. 

The third important factor in the suc- 
cess of the program depends, in my judg- 
ment, upon the countries of western Eu- 
rope, the participants in this program, 
immediately forming an effective eco- 
nomic, political, and military alliance. 
We are playing for keeps. We are deal- 
ing with fire, Mr. President; and some- 
times the only way to fight a fire and 
stop its spread is by setting another fire 
to burn against it. We are dealing with 
fire in this international problem tonight. 
I believe that a military alliance should 
be formed. 

The fourth factor, and the last which 
I shall mention—and this is all impor- 
tant, in my judgment—is that this pro- 
gram will not succeed if upon or after 
making these investments we are un- 
willing to protect them just as we would 
protect any possession of ours. That 
protection will likely involve—and I feel 
certain that it will—military power. Let 
us be under no illusions about what we 
are doing and what we may have to do to 
carry through to the ultimate success of 
this enterprise. 

Mr. President, we ought to search our 
souls before we vote on this issue. If 
we are unwilling, once we start this pro- 
gram, to back it up and undertake to in- 
sure its success by the military power 
and might of our country if that should 
become necessary, then we had better 

*not start it, because the action we are 
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taking is fraught with dangerous conse- 
quences. 

I know there are those who have said 
and are saying and thinking that this is 
the first step toward war. I do not be- 
lieve that is so. If this step we are 
taking, this great effort on the part of 
our Government to aid suffering human- 
ity and to try to heal the wounds and 
alleviate the suffering resulting from a 
great war, is a step toward war, when we 
are thus pouring out our charity and 
giving our assistance to suffering hy- 
manity, and if it is an affront to any 
nation now in power on this earth, then 
I say that war is already on the way and 
is inevitable. 

Why should it be an affront to any 
nation that wishes to live peacefully with 
the rest of the world? If this is going 
to be interpreted as a hostile or un- 
friendly act, we had better start getting 
out our ammunition and getting ready, 
for the shooting will soon begin. 

I do not believe we should make an- 
other dollar of investment unless we are 
willing to protect it. If we are unwill- 
ing to do that, then the other alternative 
is that we should immediately bring 
home from foreign soil every American 
boy; we should have all of them come 
back to the United States, and we should 
build the mightiest fortress of defense 
that it is possible for us to build, and we 
should build our military strength to a 
point where we would be, or would hope 
to be, supreme. 

Mr. President, it may be said that we 
had better not begin; but I say we must 
begin. There is no other alternative, 
except the one I have just mentioned. 

Russia means business. We hear a 
great deal about appeasement, but I 
should like to have any Senator rise in 
this Chamber tonight and point out any 
nation that has appeased Russia and 
that survives in the world today with 
human freedom. That indicates the sit- 
uation we are dealing with. 

This program may not stop them. 
Probably it will not, but if we defeat this 
bill tonight, after America has gone as 
far as she has in trying td develop a reha- 
bilitation and recovery program, with 
Russia taking the position against it that 
she has—and, Mr. President, this has 
been the decisive factor to me—such 
action on our part will be regarded as 
a signal to Russia to march on. I am 
unwilling to give Russia the green light. 

Mr. President, I wish to make one other 
observation with respect to the expendi- 
ture of this money. Ishall be making no 
commitment, by my vote, for a 4-year 
program, unless we make it succeed. 
Whenever it fails, whenever there is any 
indication that it is failing, then I wish 
to see it stop; because then I shall know, 
beyond any question of doubt whatso- 
ever, that we have only the other alterna- 
tive left. I know what that alternative is. 

Mr. President, yesterday I was paired 
on the question of adoption of the 
amendment of the able Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] by which the amount 
of the authorization provided in the bill 
would have been reduced. Had I been at 
liberty to vote, I would have voted for 
adoption of the amendment. The 
amendment was rejected, as all of us 
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know, and the bill still provides for an 
authorization of $5,300,000,000. Tonight 
I wish to urge upon the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate that when the 
time comes for appropriating funds to 
carry out this program the committee 
should not recommend the full $5,300,- 
000,000. An additional appropriation 
can be made at any time. But we know 
from past experience with the adminis- 
tration of such programs that if we ap- 
propriate the $5,300,000,000 at once, the 
Administrator will be under the impres- 
sion that it must be spent this year, and 
that will mean a great deal of waste be- 
cause of the haste to try to spend it. Let 
us do it properly—in other words, let us 
do it by installments, and let us weigh the 
performance as we make the install- 
ments. 

Mr. President, I may soon regret the 
vote which I shall cast tonight. Some 
who will vote against the bill may have 
a similar experience. But I have 
weighed this matter in the light of what 
I have said to the Senate. I have not 
been a spender of Government money. 
I voted against the British loan. I voted 
against the $350,000,000 relief measure 
which immediately followed it, because 
I could not succeed in having added to 
that bill an amendment to prevent any 
of that money from being spent in coun- 
tries dominated by Russia. I would not 
vote for one nickel to feed a Communist 
or to help a Communist country any- 
where in the world. No one need tell me 
that the way to proceed is to get along 
with the Russians by giving them help, 
by aiding them. When we aid Russia or 
one of her satellites, we are bringing war 
every minute closer and closer to our 
own door. If I knowingly voted to spend 
or give money to Russia, I would feel that 
I was betraying every American citizen 
and all freedom-loving humanity. We 
cannot do business with people who live 
behind an iron curtain. That never has 
been done thus far in the world. There 
is no one who can give the least assur- 
ance that it can be done now. 

Again I wish to say for the REecorp that 
the all-persuasive factor with me, in re- 
spect to the vote I shall cast, is that our 
country has made a commitment—not a 
legal commitment as yet, but in the mat- 
ter of: policy it has made a commitment 
and has initiated a program for the re- 
covery of western Europe. That pro- 
gram is opposed by the only military 
power on earth that we have any reason 
to fear. Tonight that program is the 
victim of a cold war—and I do not know 
that it is really so cold. It is pretty hot 
over in the countries that have been con- 
quered by them. 

After having gone this far with the 
program, Mr. President, I am unwilling 
by my vote to give to Russia the green 
light to continue to extend the iron cur- 
tain. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I intend 
to speak briefly at this time. 

I voted last night for the Taft amend- 
ment to the pending bill, although I be- 
lieve in the purposes of the bill. I voted 
for the Taft amendment for two reasons. 

First, things will be done with some of 
this money which, to my mind, are not 
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part of helping European recovery or of 
raising a wall against the spread of com- 
munism. Some of this money, for in- 
stance, will find itself diverted to non- 
essential or socialistic programs. The 
American people should not be taxed for 
such a purpose. Moreover, I believe that 
some of the nations slated to be bene- 
ficiaries cannot be classed with the war- 
ravaged countries. Several countries, in 
my opinion, should seek loans through 
normal commercial channels. They 
should not be made a burden upon the 
American taxpayer. 

My second reason for voting for the 
Taft amendment is this: If, as I believe, 
we can save a billion dollars while not 
weakening our contribution to genuine 
European recovery and to the mutual de- 
fense, we should do so, by all means. 

Ahead of us lies a serious period and 
a seriously expensive burden for the 
American people. A billion dollars prop- 
erly saved could be a real help to our 
people, who are paying heavy taxes. It 
could’ be an extra billion dollars toward 
arming our country for the dreadful un- 
certainty ahead. 

I have had considerable experience in 
government. I have learned that if an 
agency does not receive enough money, it 
can always come back for more. If it 
makes out a sound case, it will get more. 
But when agencies are appropriated more 
than they need, they invariably find ways 
to spend the money, to justify their re- 
quests. There should be no waste of 
American dollars now. There are too 
many examples scattered all over the 
globe of stupid, wasteful UNRRA spend- 
ing in the form of material and equip- 
ment lying in the open, rusting and de- 
caying. There has been too much “easy 
come, easy go” with the dollars our people 
earn the hard way, and with our irre- 
placeable basic natural resources. 

That is why I voted for the Taft 
amendment. But, as I explained before, 
I assuredly intend to vote for the bill. 

We are faced with a situation of ex- 
treme gravity and extreme urgency. 
What is going on in Europe today may 
drag out for months or years. But it is 
so highly explosive that it is not beyond 
possibility, short of continued appease- 
ment, for the world to be at war at any 
time. 

In speeches and statements the Mem- 
bers of Congress have been warning of 
this. The Secretary of State, General 
Marshall, a great soldier, has been warn- 
ing. But up to now we have not done a 
convincing job of making the situation 
clear to the American people. 

Perhaps it is because, after a warning 
is sounded, the Congress settles down to 
dawdle over legislation which should be 
handled with the greatest dispatch. 
Perhaps it is because, in acting for the 
people, we fail to put first things first. 

National-defense legislation should be 
pouring through this Congress on an as- 
sembly-line basis today. . It should carry 
a top priority red ticket, marked “ur- 
gent.” Instead, it is traveling at an 
amiable gait, awaiting its turn in line, 
just as though it were no more impor- 
tant than a score of other things before 
Congress. 
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Mr. President and my colleagues, to- 
day the world is skating on ice thinner 
than that in the fall of 1939. If that ice 
breaks, the United States will not have 2 
years in which to get a defense program 
under way, as we had before Pearl Har- 
bor. We will be plunged into the conflict 
immediately. 

Aid for Europe had better be given 
while there is still some free Europe left 
to receive it. 

We have here a bill that is a great im- 
provement over what the State Depart- 
ment originally wanted. At this point I 
should like to congratulate the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VaANnpEN- 
BERG] and the other members of his com- 
mittee who made over the legislation. 

Let us vote the bill quickly and hope 
that the House will act with equal dis- 
patch, 

And, Mr. President, when that job has 
been done, iet us not sit back with the 
comfortable feeling that our work is ac- 
complished. Let us start, without delay 
the task of making this Nation strong. 
Without our strength behind it, the re- 
covery program will not be worth the 
paper on which it is printed. Let us 
build our might to a terrifying peak, ter- 
rifying to communitm, if there is yet 
time. In that way, and only in that 
Way, we can avert war. 

This is a century of global decision be- 
tween democracy and dictatorship. If 
democracy is to win the fight, and sur- 
vive, it will be largely for one reason. 
It will be because this Congress is cou- 
rageous enough to legislate boldly, to 
make our Nation impregnable against the 
growing black cloud of communism. 

A little while ago, I mentioned my 
hope that the cost of our international 
program would rest as lightly as possible 
upon the American people, with provi- 
sion of a sound margin for safety. The 
United States is a rich and powerful na- 
tion. But there is a limit to our re- 
sources. As our national defense and 
foreign obligations rise, frugality should 
be the watchword on the home front. 
Congress now has before it all the appro- 
priation legislation of our Government 
for the next fiscal year. We must elim- 
inate every frill, every proposal for new 
Federal services which cost the taxpay- 
ers money. Every project not imme- 
diately necessary should be either post- 
poned or wiped out. The cost of Gov- 
ernment functions must be stripped to 
the bone, and the lobbyists and pressure 
groups and their pet projects should be 
booted out the door. 

We must remain solvent. We must be 
strong physically and spiritually if we 
are to meet the challenge that America 
must meet today. 

Mr. President, in order to save the 
time of the Senate, and owing to the 
lateness of the hour, I should like now to 
have unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Rrecorp as a part of my remarks 
an address which I delivered before the 
Bulletin Forum in Philadelphia last 
Tuesday night, in which I discussed in 
greater detail Keeping America Strong. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE BULLE- 
TIN FORUM AT THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, PA., TUESDAY EVENING, 
MARCH 9, 1948 


The confused world in which we live today 
presents no more vital problem than keeping 
America strong. 

In recent weeks we have been made pain- 
fully aware that the future of freedom and 
civilization may be decided by the measure 
of America’s strength. 

We would be fools if we closed our eyes 
to recent European developments. 

The forces of tyranny and aggression be- 
hind the iron curtain are strangling the 
liberty and independence of small nations. 
They are destroying human dignity under 
police-state slavery. 

In recent days we have seen unfolded the 
identical pattern which was twice the fore- 
runner of global war. 

The shocked world has witnessed the second 
rape of Czechoslovakia within 10 years. 

We had hoped for enduring peace but in- 
stead we are face to face with the stark, naked 
problem of how to prevent another period 
of death and destruction, the loss of our 
freedom and our very existence as au nation 
of freemen. 

The answer to this problem—our very sal- 
vation—lies in how we go about making 
America strong. 

Our forefathers conquered the wilderness 
with the rifle, the ax, and the Bible. They 
symbolize the three fronts on which we must 
prepare today in order to keep our land 
strong, free, and at peace. 

The rifle is the symbol of military defense 
which we must strengthen immediately. 

The ax, with which the pioneers cleared 
the land, is the symbol of work, sweat, and 
industry. It is likewise an instrument to cut 
away the undergrowth of waste and ex- 
travagance which threatens the financial sta- 
bility and solvency of America. 

The Bible is the source of our spiritual 
strength and unity—without which no na- 
tion can permanently endure. 

Today we are engaged in a cold war of 
conflicting ideologies. We pray that it may 
not turn into a shooting war—but come what 
may—we will continue to need the help and 
guidance of Almighty God. 

To talk of war is not pleasant. It is not 
comforting. But no matter how much we 
love peace, history proves that strength is 
the only language that dictators and tyrants 
understand. 

Only too recently have we learned the 
tragic results of appeasement and the false 
hope that comes fronr looking at the world 
through rose-colored glasses. 

The great hope of the world is for peace. 
But there will be no peace until all nations 
accept the Golden Rule and the Biblical in- 
junction “to beat their swords into plow- 
shares.” 

The nations of the earth will live as friends 
only when global disarmament is achieved. 
Then the vast energy and treasure consumed 
by armament and war can be directed to 
advancing human progress and civilization. 

Until that day dawns, we must be prepared 
to defend freedom. 

First. We need strong military preparation. 
From my own experience in four wars, I know 
the horrors of war. I would go to any length 
to prevent armed conflict. But I do know 
that adequate military strength is the best 
insurance against war. 

We must build up our Army and our Navy 
into the greatest striking and defensive force 
in the world. We must have complete su- 
premacy in air power. 
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Our industries, farms, and mines must be 
prepared for instant conversion to the pro- 
duction of matériel and food on a scale sur- 
record-breaking 


passing their previous 
efforts. 

We must end without delay the intolerable 
situation under which we have only 30,000 
troops in the United States, trained and 
ready for combat service; while Russia has 
millions of men under arms. 

Therefore Congress should provide a plan 
to train our young men in the fundamentals 
of protecting themselves under fire. Other- 
wise, they may have to learn under the hell- 
fire of bombs, shot, and shell. 

Twice western European nations held the 
fort while we armed and trained our fighting 
men. The next time we will not be so lucky. 

The influence and power of the United 
States is the only beacon light of hope for 
the nations living under the constant threat 
of Soviet aggression. 

The civilized world had hoped that the 
United Nations’ would furnish security and 
protection. Given time and a fair chance 
it may yet become a mighty force of peace— 
but Russia’s unfair and selfish use of the veto 
power has kept it puny and impotent. 

We must therefore, without delay, take 
leadership in bringing the God-fearing, 
peace-loving nations of the world together 
in a defensive pact, joining the Old World 
and the new for mutual protection against 
communistic domination and enslavement. 

We must tell the aggressors, clearly and 
forcefully, that if any one of these nations is 
molested, all will fight to preserve its free- 
dom. We must leave no room for doubt. 

That policy, if backed by powerful military 
strength, will avert war. 

If we fail to do this and continue appease- 
ment, or pursue a policy of protest only, 
we shall have a repetition of our tragic ex- 
perience in two world conflicts with no as- 
surance of final victory. 

We must take decisive action before it is 
too late. Delay will prove costly to us and 
the world. 

In the meantime we must extend aid, to 
the limit of our capacity to spare, to those 
nations that stand against communism and 
aggression and, at the same time, are will- 
ing to help themselves. This aid must be 
properly administered to achieve the maxi- 
mum benefits. 

During and after the war we have seen the 
Russian Bear gulp down one morsel after 
another. The three little Baltic states, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and part of 
Finland have gone down. So have Poland, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Albania—and now Czechoslovakia.* Little 
Finland is next . 

Who will follow? Will it be Greece, 
Turkey, Italy, France, Sweden, or Norway? 
Or will they turn to new portions of the 
Far East where Russia has already swal- 
lowed part of China and Korea? 

Can we afford to stand idly by whie this 
ruthless force rolls on to satisfy its unholy 
appetite? 

No one knows who will be devoured next. 
The Communists have declared bluntly, 
frankly and without equivocation that world 
conquest is their objective. 

As I said before, the axe symbolizes the 
second front in keeping America strong— 
hard work, thrift, expansion of our produc- 
tive industry and economy in government 
to safeguard the solvency of America. 

The United States is a rich and powerful 
Nation but there is limit to our resources. 
To build up the first, or military front, will 
require great expenditures of money that 
can come only from the work, sweat, and 
sacrifice of our people. 

The people who pay the bills must know 
the value of their freedom and must be 
prepared to pay the price. 
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They must insist upon the elimination of 
new government services and projects that 
eat up the money they pay in taxes. The 
people must know that we cannot spend 
the same money twice. If we spend it for 
preparedness we cannot afford an ever-in- 
creasing bureaucracy, swollen pay rolls, and 
expanded Federal functions on the home 
front. 

The people must choose between liberty 
and independence and expensive governmen- 
tal embroidery. If we love freedom we must 
be willing to forego the high-priced frills 
that have become part of our Federal sys- 
tem. We must insist that all projects not 
immediately necessary be eliminated or post- 
poned. 

It means paring to the bone the cost of 
every governmental function. It means that 
money expended, even for necessary func- 
tions, must be utilized to the maximum value 
of every dollar. It means that the lobbyists 
and pressure groups must be denied their 
pet projects. 

The majority of the Members of the 
Eightieth Congress are mindful of the dire 
need for efficiency and economy. They are 
striving to put the European recovery pro- 
gram on a sound, business-like basis so that 
every dollar will give full value. 

The State Department admits that the bill 
which last week came to the floor of the 
Senate is a stronger and better bill than the 
one originally presented. I predict that the 
bill as finally enacted will be further 
strengthened. 

Only by the strictest economy can we pro- 
vide the necessary funds to insure ourselves 
against tyranny and aggression. 

The Communists would like to see us in 
financial collapse, debt ridden, and bank- 
rupt. That is the soil in which the seed of 
communism thrives. 

Those who advocate unlimited spending 
are unwittingly giving aid and comfort to 
the forces that would destroy our freedom. 

Yet, in the face of an uncertain future 
and the necessity for huge expenditures for 
peace and preparedness the administration 
in Washington has come forward with the 
most expensive proposals. They would add 
billions of dollars to the cost of Government 
here in America. 

Whether we like it or not, this is the time 
for Spartan courage and sacrifice. We must 
keep America dynamic and solvent. 

The third and final front in keeping Amer- 
ica strong is symbolized by the Bible. The 
spiritual strength of the United States is 
most important. 

Work, courage, sacrifice, tolerance, unity— 
all of these qualities are interwoven with’ 
abiding faith in God and reverence for the 
teachings of the Bible. 

It was this spirit that built America—the 
same spirit must preserve it for all time. 

The spirit of America was developed in the 
four houses that are the foundation of our 
strength and progress—the home house, the 
school house, the church house, and the 
court house. 

In these four places we have taught the 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of 
God, the freedom of America, the tolerance 
and the Golden Rule, justice and good will. 

The godless philosophy of communism 
teaches conquest and aggression. America 
wants peace for itself and the world. 

With a strong, solvent, and spiritual Amer- 
ica, properly defended, we can lead the world 
to peace and good will. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, we 
are nearing the final vote on this meas- 
ure. I do not wish to extend the debate. 
I know I cannot add anything to what 
has been said throughout the days that 
this debate has been running. However, 
I am not willing to let the record be 
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closed without my making clear my 
wholehearted and unequivocal support of 
the European recovery program. 

Mr. President, some 10 years ago we 
started cooperating with other nations to 
stop aggression by totalitarian states. In 
the terrible and devastating war that fol- 
lowed we worked together to win. Our 
own people here in this country made 
willingly every sacrifice demanded of 
them to win that war. 

We should keep in mind that peace, 
the same as war, must be worked for, 
paid for, sacrificed for. There is too 
much of a tendency on our part to quit 
when the shooting’ stops, and to regard 
all that we fought for to have been won. 
Just as we shared with our allies in win- 
ning the war, we now propose to share 
with those democratic and peace-loving 
nations willing to work with us for peace 
and for restoration of normal world 
conditions. That, in a few words, is my 
conception of what the European recov- 
ery program is. 

I do not maintain that this should be 
regarded as an absolute guaranty of 
peace. I do believe, though, that it is the 
one great hope of staving off, temporarily 
at least, world war III. There can be 
peace only when there is political sta- 
bility, and there can be political stability 
only when there is reasonable economic 
security. The program is aimed at help- 
ing to establish and to maintain economic 
and political stability in Europe and in 
the world. Because I believe this, and 
because I believe that there is at least a 
good chance of success, I gladly support 
the plan. 

On last Saturday night, Mr. President, 
I discussed the European recovery pro- 
gram before a convention of Civitan 
Clubs of the Alabama-Mississippi district 
meeting at Anniston, Ala. 

In order to save the time of the Senate, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of miy speech be printed at 
thfs point in the REcorD as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


(Speech prepared by Senator JoHN SparK- 
MAN, Alabama, for delivery at the Alabama- 
Mississippi district convention of Civitan 
Clubs, Anniston, Ala., March 6, 1948) 


You program committee chairman asked 
that I choose a topic for discussion in har- 
mony with the Civitan motto, “Good citi- 
zenship.” 

There was a time when we thought in 
terms of “good citizenship” only on a local 
level. We were good citizens if we helped 
our neighbor clear his land, kill his hogs, 
build his log house, or sit up with his sick. 

As quicker and easier means of communi- 
cation and transportation developed, our 
concepts of citizenship likewise expanded 
until we came to regard ourselves as citizens 
of the State and of the Nation. As such we 
became concerned with the welfare of people 
who lived hundreds of miles from us. 

We came to realize that what happened in 
one part of the political division in which 
we lived—county, State, or Nation—affected 
every other part. We came to understand 
that prosperity in the South made for better 
times in the East; a drought in the Wheat 
Belt of the Midwest meant high prices and 
a shortage of flour in Alabama; unemploy- 
ment in your iron foundries of Anniston usu- 
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ally signified a lack of market for the prod- 
ucts of the cotton mills of Huntsville. 

Not only have we learned that we cannot 
remain unaffected by the adversities or good 
fortunes of those who live away from us but 
we have become more and more dependent 
upon one another for even the everyday 
things of life. As our needs are more com- 
plex, so is our interdependence greater. 


INTERNATIONAL GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


Just as our well-being has become inter- 
dependent on a local, State, and national 
level, so has modern communication of ideas 
and trade made our well-being interdepend- 
ent on a world-wide level. 

Distance has been conquered to the point 
where every nation is our next-door neigh- 
bor, and we can no longer be unconcerned 
about what happens to a neighbor thousands 
of miles away.. The death of Arabs and Jews 
in Palestine today can have significant mean- 
ing to us in far-away Alabama. 

As good citizens we have learned to take 
for granted our dependence upon and our 
obligations to our local, State and national 
neighbors. Experience is teaching us to have 
the same attitude in regard to our interna- 
tional, neighbors. 

Because the world has become a commu- 
nity of neighbors, I want to discuss with you 
one phase of the world-wide aspect of good 
citizenship. I refer to the European recov- 
ery program, more commonly known as the 
Marshall plan. 

Time is too limited to consider every phase 
of this momentous plan. I shall use the few 
minutes available to give a brief résumé of 
its background and to answer some of the 
objections made to it. 

All of us recall the significant part played 
by lend-lease in the winning of the recent 
great war. With the exception of America’s 
armed forces, lend-lease was perhaps the 
greatest cause of victory. With its adoption 
we were able to supply our allies with the 
necessary materials for defeat of the common 
enemy. While supplying equipment to our 
allies was a drain on our resources, it saved 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can women and men, and possibly prevented 
the destruction of our factories and homes 
by keeping the enemy away from our shores. 

Certainly the United States suffered some 
hardships and inconveniences during the war. 
We gave unstintingly of our lives and ma- 
terial resources, but we suffered nothng like 
the breakdown of morals, the demolition of 
factories and complete towns, the wreckage 
of roads and communication facilities, and 
the loss of millions of civilians as did our 
allies of Europe and Asia. 

Almost as soon as the shooting in our 
direction had ceased we cut off lend-lease 
aid. .We did so without providing planned 
aid for the rebuilding of our democratic 
allies, and without realizing the necessity 
for doing so. 

It soon became apparent that the world 
was still sick and could not make substan- 
tial progress toward recovery unless as- 
sistance was received from the United 
States—the only nation powerful enough to 
give that help. 

Consequently there were formed agencies 
such as UNRRA, International Refugee Or- 
ganization, International Bank, etc., branches 
of the United Nations and financed largely by 
funds from the United States. In addition, 
there were loans and grants to individual 
nations. 

Despite the good that was achieved, we 
have not done the job of getting the nations 
of Europe and Asia back on their own feet. 


BIRTH OF THE MARSHALL PLAN 


Recognizing the importance of a permanent 
recovery program, and desiring full coopera- 
tion from the participating countries, Secre- 
tary of State Marshall in June of last year 
proposed what is now known as the European 
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Recovery Program, or the Marshall plan. 
With the knowledge that our first concern is 
necessarily for those nations with which our 
heritage and well-being are allied, Mr. Mar- 
shall limited his proposal to the countries 
of Europe. 

The Marshall plan was nothing more than 
a suggestion made by Secretary Marshall that 
further United States aid to Europe be con- 
ditioned upon the part the European nations 
take to help themselves. 

You know with what enthusiasm and hope 
these suggestions were received by most of 
the countries of Europe. You know also of 
Russia’s refusal to participate in this plan, 
and of her refusal to permit the eight small 
European countries whose policies she con- 
trols to join the program. 

Nevertheless, delegates from 16 of the 
European nations representing 270,000,000 
people met in Paris early in July to carry out 
the European part of the program. 

These countries agreed to create internal 
financial stability. They pledged to collabo- 
rate wholeheartedly to make fullest use of 
their productive capacity and manpower, 
take steps to reduce tariffs and other trade 
barriers, allocate scarce materials, and mod- 
ernize their equipment. 

Complementary to what was to be done 
at Paris, President Truman set up three dif- 
ferent committees composing a cross section 
of American life—the Krug committee, the 
Harriman committee, and the Nourse com- 
mittee—to make a thorough study of our 
ability to meet the needs under the Marshall 
plan. 

Furthermore, several legislative commit- 
tees went to the European countries to study 
the situation at first hand. The almost 
unanimous opinion was that something had 
to be done to prevent the complete collapse 
of civilization in Europe. 

Based on the Paris report and the thorough 
studies of the three American committees, 
the President made his recommendation to 
Congress. 


‘WHO SUPPORTS THE MARSHALL PLAN 


1. The Harriman committee. 

This committee is made up of outstand- 
ing citizens. Its chairman is Secretary of 
Commerce, W. Averell Harriman, himself a 
successful businessman. Its other members 
are: 

Hiland Batcheller, president, Allegheny- 
Ludlum Steel Corp. 

Robert Earle Buchanan, dean, graduate 
school, Iowa State College. 

W. Randolph Burgess, vice chairman, Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 

James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, CIO. 

John L. Collyer, president, B. F. Good- 
rich Co. 

Granville Conway, president, Cosmopoli- 
tan Shipping Co., Inc. 

Melville F. Coolbaugh, Colorado School of 
Mines. 

Chester C. Davis, president, Federal Re- 
serve bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

R. R. Deupree, president, Procter & Gam- 
ble Co. 

Paul G. Hoffman,. president, Studebaker 
Corp. 

Calvin B. Hoover, dean, graduate school, 
Duke University. 

Robert Keonig, president, Ayrshire Col- 
lieries Co. 

Robert M. La Follette, Jr., formerly United 
States Senator from Wisconsin. 

Edward S. Mason, dean, school of public 
administration, Harvard University. 

George Meany, secretary-treasurer, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Harold G. Moulton, president, the Brook- 
ings Institution, 

William I. Myers, dean, college of agricul- 
ture, Cornell University. 

Robert Gordon Sprout, president, Univer- 
sity of California. 

Owen D. Young, honorary chairman of the 
board of directors, General Electric Co. 
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The Harriman committee was asked to de- 
termine the limits within which the United 
States could safely and wisely extend aid to 
western Europe. 

After several months of diligent study and 
consultation with authorities in many areas 
of our business life, this committee of 19 dis- 
tinguished private citizens from the ranks 
of business, finance, labor, agriculture, and 
educational and research institutions, unan- 
imously recommended the Marshall plan. 

Members of the Harriman committee be- 
long to different political parties, but in ful- 
filling their task without partisanship and 
with the best interest of their country at 
heart everyone agreed that this country 
should support European recovery. 

2. The Krug committee was set up to de- 
termine whether or not the Marshall plan 
would be too severe a strain on our natural 
resources. 

Secretary of the Interior, J. A. Krug, headed 
this study. He drew help and advice from 
the various departments and agencies of the 
Government. 

After a thorough analysis of our resources 
this committee concluded that from the 
standpoint of preserving both the national 
security and our standard of living we are 
able to provide the resource requirements of 
a considerable program of foreign aid. 

8. The Nourse committee. 

The President was not content to have 
studies made just by representatives from 
different interests of American life such as 
the Harriman committee, and by a natural 
resources committee such as the Krug com- 
mittee. 

He appointed a third committee composed 
of some of the most able economists of our 
country to study the impact of foreign aid 
upon the domestic economy. 

The members of this committee centered 
its attention upon our ability to supply the 
dollars and our ability to supply the goods 
needed by the European countries taking 
part in the Marshall plan. 

Here, again, there was unanimous agree- 
ment that we could, and should, support a 
European recovery program without undue 
strain upon our domestic economy. 

4. Great numbers of organizations and in- 
dividuals. 

When the President submitted his rec- 
ommendation of the Marshall plan to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, that 
committee for several weeks held public 
hearings on the plan. 

All interested groups and individuals were 
invited to express their views on this project. 

Nearly every organization and individual 
heartily endorsed the Marshall plan. 

Business organizations as the National 
Federation of Small Business; Farm organi- 
zations as the American Farm Bureau and 
the National Cotton Council; Labor organi- 
zations as the American Federation of Labor 
and CIO; Women organizations as the Na- 
tional Federavion of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs and the Daughters of 
the American Revolution; Religious organi- 
zations as the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America; Veterans’ organizations 
as the American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and the AMVETS; and others too 
numerous to mention wholeheartedly ad- 
vocated the Marshall plan. 

Only about a half dozen organizations 
testified in opposition 

The outfit led by Gerald L. K. Smith, the 
one led by Henry Wallace, and that isola- 
tionist group known as the American Tariff 
League largely composed the opposition. 

Of course, the Communists and their as- 
sociates object to the Marshall plan. 

5. After studying the report of the three 
committees, the President’s recommenda- 
tions, and the testimony for and against the 
Marshall plan, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee presented the bill now before 
the Senate calling for enactment of the plan. 
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I want to emphasize that the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee includes some of 
the best minds of the Senate with long years 
of experience in the field of foreign relations. 

What is more this committee has members 
of both major parties—seven Republicans 
and six Democrats—on it. 

Every member of this committee voted full 
support of the Marshall plan. 

It is very seldom indeed that a major com- 
mittee gives a unanimous recommendation 
to any piece of legislation. To do so on a 
project as large and as far reaching as is the 
Marshall plan is almost a miracle. 

I have reviewed the background of the 
European recovery program so that we may 
understand the care and thoroughness with 
which this program has been developed. 

In my 11 years in the House and 14 months 
in the Senate, I have never known any pro- 
posal to receive :.ore intelligent and serious 
study. 

Those who say that the European recovery 
program was quickly gotten up by a group of 
war mongers simply are ignoring the facts. 

I do not attribute unworthy motives to all 
those who oppose the Marshall plan. I do 
want to point out, however, that the opposi- 
tion is giving support to both the isolationists 
and the Communists. 

The isolationists delude themselves into 
thinking we can live apart from the rest of 
the world. Two destructive wars within 25 
years are the results of that folly. 

The Communists know that if we stay out 
of Europe it will be only a matter of months 
before that entire continent will be ruled by 
puppets of Moscow. Another war far more 
destructive than anything our Nation has 
known yet would be the result of this folly. 

WHAT THE MARSHALL PLAN PROPOSES 

Very briefly, this program recommends 85,- 
300,000,000 for the first 12 months of the 
plan. It authorizes a 4-year program, the 
amount after the first year to be determined 
by future Congresses. The plan is to be 
administered outside the State Department 
by an advisory board, and an administrator— 
a kind of traveling supervisor—to superin- 
tend the work in Europe. The European ad- 
ministrator and the personnel of the advisory 


board are to be appointed by the President 
with the consent of the Senate. 


OBJECTIONS MADE TO THE MARSHALL PLAN BY 
ITS OPPONENTS 

1. Their objection: It will be pouring more 
money down a rat hole. 

Our answer: They argue that the dollars 
and goods we have sent to Europe have been 
wasted, so why continue the process. The 
Europeans will not work anyhow, they say. 

The facts prove otherwise. While recovery 
has not been as rapid as was hoped, it is 
absurd to charge off the investment so far as 
a total loss. 

Millions are alive today who would other- 
wise have died of starvation and disease. 
Ports, railroads, canals, highways, bridges, 
and public-utility systems shattered during 
the war are in operation again. 

In spite of war fatigue, restricted rations, 
unparalleled devastation, and Communist 
agitated strikes, the countries of western Eu- 
rope have a better record of regained produc- 
tion than they did in the first 2 years after 
World War I. 

Industrial production in 1947 equalled or 
surpassed 1937 production in the United 
Kingdom, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
It approached 1937 production in France, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands. In Italy it 
reached about 75 percent. 

The recovery of exports has been equally 
promising. In the first 8 months of 1947 
the United Kingdom was slightly above pre- 
war, and Belgium, France, and Norway, 
slightly below. Denmark, Italy, and Holland 
reached about 75 percent of prewar. 

These figures show that it is false to say 
that the Europeans do not or will not work. 
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These figures also show that great results 
can be accomplished with our aid—for this 
recovery did occur with our aid. 

We see then that, as a group, these coun- 
tries are not far from their prewar levels of 
industrial production and exports. We see 
that they can and do work and that they 
have made good use of our aid. 

2. Their objection: The Marshall plan will 
lead us to war. 

Our answer: This argument is used by the 
Robert McCormacks of the isolationist Chi- 
cago Tribune on one hand and the Henry A. 
Wallaces, the fellow travelers, and their com- 
munistic friends on the other. 

A third group which follows this reason- 
ing includes those who either do not under- 
stand the facts or who use the fear of war 
to cover up their real motives. 

Few would dispute the fact that there can 
be no permanent peace as long as Europe is 
torn with strife and hunger. The last two 
World Wars, it must be remembered, had 
their origin in Europe. 

The primary purpose of the Marshall plan 
is to provide stability in Europe without 
which there can be no peace. 

There can be no guaranty that the Mar- 
shall plan will prevent war. However, an 
overwhelming majority of those who have 
made a serious effort to know the facts have 
concluded that it is the best calculated risk 
to avoid war. 

There is no person today more anxious for 
peace than I. In my opinion, it is safe to say 
that every person in Alabama wants peace. 
I cannot conceive of any true American de- 
siring war. There would be catastrophe for 
us all, 

It is my belief, though, that a sure road to 
war is to turn our backs on the countries of 
western Europe. The facts as I know them 
have forced me to conclude that if we do 
not go through with the Marshall plan the 
entire Continent of Europe will be controlled 
by those opposed to our way of life, by those 
who themselves say that either our system or 
theirs must go. 

The fate of Czechoslovakia is the latest 
lesson in the book of communistic trickery. 

Whether the final show-down, if it comes, 
is to be an economic and political war or a 
shooting war, our struggle for survival will 
be the severest we have yet waged. 

Our chances for success would be immeas- 
urably enhanced with the active support of 
270,000,000 liberty-loving people whom we 
propose to assist under the Marshall plan. 

If the people know the facts, I feel con- 
fident the great majority will agree that the 
Marshall plan is a peace program. 

3. Their objection: We do not want to 
give any more support to socialistic govern- 
ments. 

Our answer: Our aim is the freedom and 
prosperity of all of Europe. The Marshall 
plan, you know, is still open to the countries 
of eastern Europe. 

We have believed since we became a nation 
that people should choose freely their own 
form of government. I want to emphasize 
the term “choose freely.” It is exactly the 
freely chosen governments of western Europe 
with which we must deal if we are to prevent 
economic chaos. We have no alternative. 

It should be recognized that no country 
participating in the Marshall plan is at pres- 
ent fully socialistic, and that whatever the 
degree of socialism the decision was made by 
the voters in free polls. Moreover, our aid 
is quite as likely to reduce as to increase the 
acceleration of socialistic measures. 

Those who use the socialistic argument 
against the Marshall plan most often cite 
England as their prime example. 

They forget that England’s plight had de- 
veloped before the present government came 
to power. As a matter of fact, adverse con- 
ditions in England are responsible for the 
present government. 

In reality, England’s misfortunes are largely 
a@ result of the recent war and its economic 
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aftermaths, and are not to be blamed on 
either the wartime or postwar governments. 

At least the people of England‘retain the 
privilege of voting in a new government with 
different goals anytime they become dissatis- 
fied with the present policies. 

Does any communistic or Fascist country 
have this right? 

The Conservative Party leadership of Eng- 
land has not promised to remove the con- 
trols under which England lives today, or 
to denationalize the coal mines. 

We in America believe in free enterprise. 
It has worked to produce the greatest mate- 
rial advance and the highest standard of 
living recorded in history. 

However, even in normal times we have 
accepted many necessary modifications of the 
rule of laissez-faire. In times of war we have 
found controls to be indispensable. To pro- 
pose dealing with the devastated Europe of 
today on the basis of our free-for-all indi- 
vidualism is as far-fetched as to attempt to 
fight a war on that basis. 

We want to make Europe self-sustaining 
as early as possible. We want sound man- 
agement and common-sense use of the assist- 
ance given. 

To seek these goals through dictating the 
form of government people have would be 
direct intervention comparable to the Com- 
munist intervention which we oppose. 

It would cause the failure of the recovery 
program because self-respecting people will 
not willingly accept foreign dictation. 

4. Their objection: The United Nations 
should handle recovery program. 

Our answer: Almost everyone agrees with 
this principle, but we are forced to act un- 
der conditions as they are and not as we 
wish them to be. 

As one who has always supported the 
United Nations, Iam chagrined that that or- 
ganization has not been able to assume full 
responsibility for world rehabilitation. 

I hasten to add that I have not lost faith 
in the United Nations. It has accomplished 
much. It needs to be strengthened so that it 
can accomplish more. 

At present, United Nations agencies do 
not have adequate funds and are not 
equipped for such a job as the Marshall 
plan. 

We would not be honest to either our- 
selves or those who have opposed us in the 
councils of the United Nations if we failed 
to point out that to Russia and not the 
United States is due the failure of effective 
action of the United Nations on many crit- 
ical issues. There is not time here to ex- 
plain the record, but I am willing to let it 
speak as to whether we or Russia are more 
to blame. 

I am among those who counseled patience 
with the Russian Government. I still hope 
and believe that we may reach a friendly 
working relationship with her. We must 
continue to show good faith in our dealings 
with Russia. 

It has been our hope that Russia would 
choose to be our friend, but for the time 
being those who determine her policy have 
chosen otherwise. 

No intelligent American can now ignore 
this fact. Those who travel with American 
Communists on principles that are based on 
the interests of Russia are very clearly either 
knaves or fools. 

Russia was invited to join the Marshall 
plan. She not only refused but stated openly 
and vehemently that she would do everything 
possible to cause its failure. 

In the light of this, do those who oppose 
the Marshall plan believe the cooperation of 
Russia would be obtained? If so, a survey 
of the 22 vetoes Russia has cast in the Se- 
curity Council will change their minds. 

The bill for the enactment of the Mar- 
shall plan explains that the plan is to help 
the attainment of the United Nations’ ideals. 
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Section 20 of the bill provides that the agen- 
cies and the machinery of the United Na- 
tions are to be fully utilized in the carrying 
out of the Marshall plan. 

Success of the Marshall plan will contribute 
to the success of the United Nations. 

5. Their objection: “We cannot aiord it, 
or it will wreck our economy.” 

Our answer: This is the argument we hear 
most often. Those who use it say that our 
national strength will be dissipated. 

They say that the Marshall plan will lower 
our own standard of living by depriving our 
people of the comforts and necessities of 
life. 

There is little or no basis for these claims. 

The three American committees mentioned 
in the first part of this discussion and com- 
posed of government authorities and distin- 
guished public citizens say we can afford it. 

The several legislative committees com- 
posed of Members of Congress that visited 
Europe last fall and studied conditions there 
at first hand say we can afford it. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
drawing on information from the above 
sources and hearing hundreds of organiza- 
tions and individuals of every cross section of 
American life, say we can afford it. 

A country that can afford yearly $8,750,- 
000,000 for alcohol, three and one-half billion 
for tobacco, one and one-half billion for 
theater and movie tickets, one and one-half 
billion for jewelry and watches, and over one 
billion for cosmetics can afford to assist the 
hungry and diseased peoples of Europe. 

Without an economically well Europe, 
America cannot continue prosperous enough 
to afford these luxuries. 

It is erroneous to say that we cannot afford 
to supply the goods called for under the plan. 

I realize that some people are seriously con- 
cerned that we are sending part of our goods 
to other countries. Some are afraid that we 
shall Lave to do without the things we need 
ourselves. 

In my opinion, the fear is not justified. 

During the first year of the Marshall plan 
we will actually send fewer goods to foreign 
countries than we did in 1947. The quantity 
to be exported will diminish each year. 

The Marshall plan is patterned to lessen 
the drain we have experienced during the 
last 6 years. 

There are some commodities in short sup- 
ply which will require and which are receiv- 
ing careful screening. ‘They are confined 
largely to wheat, coal, steel, fertilizer, ma- 
chinery, and meat. 

Even during the first year—the greatest of 
the entire program—it is planned to ship less 
of these items than during last year. No 
shipment at all of meat is planned except for 
&@ small amount of horse meat. 

Much has been said about the export of 
food being responsible for high prices. I 
want to point out that in 1947 we actually 
imported more food than we exported. 

Our total export of all agricultural prod- 
ucts in 1947 amounted to approximately $3,- 
100,000,000. Our imports were approximately 
$2,600,000,000. If allowance is made for the 
80- to 40-percent difference in currency 
values, we find that on a quantity basis we 
are importing more food than we are export- 
ing. 


The basic problem is to find ways and 
means to keep up production and to protect 
our price structure against continued de- 
mand for these scarce articles. 

I reject the cannot-afford-it argument as 
an attempt to sell America short. 

In deciding whether or not we can afford 
the Marshall plan, we have to consider the 
cost of the alternatives. 

1. Most people agree that if the European 
recovery program is not attempted or is not 
successful, we shall have to maintain a Mili- 
tary Establishment estimated to cost more 
annually than the entire 4 years of the Mar- 
shall plan, 
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Regardless of what Military Establishment 
we build, it would merely postpone and not 
prevent world war III. The cost of such a war 
would be beyond comprehension. 

Even now, war, or the results of war, 
amount to 79 percent of the estimated 1948 
budget. We cannot reduce the budget any 
sizable amount as long as the threat of war 
hangs over our heads. 

2. Economically the loss of European mar- 
kets would be catastrophic. 

Twenty-one percent of our imports in 1933 
came from the 16 Marshall plan countries. 

-Thirty-five percent of the goods we sold 
abroad went to those countries. 

The danger lies not only in the loss of the 
European markets, but in what would be a 
total disruption of the world trade pattern. 
For example, much of our trade with non- 
European countries is dependent upon the 
trade of those countries with Europe. 

Countries of South America, Asia, and 
Africa sell products to western Europe which 
we do not need. These non-European coun- 
tries are in turn enabled to buy surplus 
goods from us. 

Europe is normally responsible for half the 
world’s trade. If it should be eliminated 
from the world’s market, there would be a 
major disruption in world economy. 

The Marshall plan countries are major 
markets for our cotton, tobacco, wheat, flour, 
corn, hogs, fruit, automobiles, refrigerators, 
machinery, and thousands of other items. 

Even now the people of the United States 
do not consume the full production of many 
of these items. We would soon have a sur- 
plus of them if we lost our western Euro- 
pean markets. 

A loss of a great part of our foreign mar- 
kets would result in mass unemployment of 
factory and mine workers, and greatly re- 
duced prices for our cotton, hogs, corn, and 
other agricultural products. 

Various concerns and organizations have 
testified to this fact. I want to quote from 
one of them, the National Cotton Council of 
America: 

“In addition to these paramount reasons 
for supporting the Marshall plan, which are 
common to all Americans, the people of the 
cotton States have an interest in this pro- 
gram that is even more direct and immediate. 
We now are producing exportable surpluses 
of both cotton and cotton goods. If the 
countries of Europe and Asia are not put on 
their feet so they can continue to take these 
products, surpluses again will start quickly 
piling up to plague our industry. Therefore, 
the speedy adoption of the Marshall plan is 
a matter of special importance to the future 
prosperity of the Cotton Belt.” 

In summary, those of us who favor the 
Marshall plan do so because: 

1. The plan is designed to bring about sta- 
bility and world peace. The underlying pur- 
pose of it is to prevent war. 

2. The plan endeavors to save democracy— 
to prevent totalitarian ideologies from de- 
stroying our ideals of freedom and free choice 
of government. 

8. The plan is an implementation of the 
United Nations. It will strengthen this or- 
ganization rather than weaken it. 

4. The plan will help to assure prosperity 
for the United States and the rest of the 
world. 

It will retain a market for our cotton and 
other normally surplus products. Without 
an outside market we would suffer a major 
decline in income. 

5. The Marshall plan has been approved 
by every major committee set up to study it, 
and by an overwhelming majority of business, 
educational, and labor organizations. 

It is, indeed, significant that during all the 
discussions and testimony held on this vital 
project only a handful of individuals and 
less than a half dozen organizations have 
expressed outright opposition to it. 
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As an appendix to my speech, I have in- 
cluded a list of organizations which I know 
have endorsed or disapproved this project. 

6. We support the Marshall plan because 
it is a humanitarian plan—a Christian plan, 

While there are still many things that need 
to be done for our own people, we are living 
better than ever before. 

The American people have always helped 
the needy elsewhere. I do not believe they 
will now turn their backs on the hungry and 
diseased peoples of Europe. 

In closing my talk tonight I want to quote 
from a speech made last Monday in favor of 
the Marshall plan by that statesman, a 
Republican but a great American, the chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senator ARTHUR VANDENBERG. 

“It is the final product of 8 months of more 
intensive study by more devoted minds than 
I have ever known to concentrate upon any 
one objective in all my 20 years in Congress. 

“It has its foes—some of whom compli- 
ment it by their transparent hatreds. But 
it has its friends—countless prayerful friends 
not only at the hearthstones of America, but 
under many other flags. 

“It is a plan for peace, stability, and free- 
dom. As such, it involves the clear self- 
interest of the United States. 

“It can be the turning point in history for 
100 years to come. If it fails, we have done 
our final best. If it succeeds, our children 
and our children’s children will call us 
blessed. 

“May God grant His benediction upon the 
ultimate event.” 

APPENDIX 
POSITIONS OF AMERICAN NATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS ON THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 
AS OF FEBRUARY 19, 1948 
I. Organizations supporting the ERP 

A. Business: 

American Supply and Machinery Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Committee for Economic Development. 

National American Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation. 

National Association of Credit Men. 

National Federation of Small Business. 

National Foreign Trade Council. 

National Machine Tool Builders Associa- 
tion. 

United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

B. Farm: 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 

National Cooperative Milk Producers Fed- 
eration. 

National Cotton Council. 

National Farmer’s Union. 

National Grange. 

C. Labor: 

American Federation of Labor. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

International Association of Machinists. 

International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. 

National Women’s Trade Union League. 

Railroad Labor Executives’ Association. 

United Automobile Workers. 

D. Public affairs: 

American Association for the 
Nations. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

Committee for the Marshall Plan. 

Council for Democracy. 

Freedom House. 

National Planning Association. 

Society for the Prevention of World War 
Ii. 

Students for Democratic Action. 

E. Women: 

American Association of University Women. 

American Legion Auxiliary. 

Daughters of the American Revolution. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

League of Women Voters of the United 
States. 


United 
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National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. 

Women’s Action Committee for Lasting 
Peace. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 

F. Religious: 

American Jewish Committee. 

Catholic Association for International 
Peace. 

Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches. 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. 

Friends Committee on National Legislation. 

House of Bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. 

Lutherans. 

Young Men’s Christian Association. 

G. Veterans: 

American Legion. 

American Veterans Committee. 

American Veterans of World War II. 

Catholic War Veterans. 

Jewish War Veterans. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

H. Miscellaneous: 

American Bar Association. 

American Council on Education, 

National Education Association. 

Student League for Industrial Democracy. 

Socialist Party. 

Young Democrats of America. 
Il. Organizations supporting the ERP with 

important qualifications 

Foreign Trade Council. 

National Association of Manufacturers. 

United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Ill. Organizations opposed to the ERP 

American Labor Party. 

National Economic Council. 

Progressive Citizens of America. 

American Coalition of Patriotic Societies. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, in 
the remaining minutes of tonight’s ses- 
sion I want to speak briefly and in sum- 
mary regarding my position with re- 
spect to the pending bill. 

Throughout 2 weeks of debate I have 
earnestly listened to and followed the 
discussion from every angle and every 
thought of the Members of the Senate 
who took part in the debate. I have 
hoped from time to time that we would 
agree to certain amendments which I 
felt would strengthen the measure. 
That has not happened. I shall oppose 
the bill, because I find in it total in- 
effectiveness to attain the purposes 
which are declared to be the aim and 
end of the measure, and also because of 
what I conceive to be the total unsound- 
ness of its legislative provisions. 

I respect entirely the statements of 
those Senators who have stood in favor 
of the measure. I respect their earnest- 
ness in believing it will attain the ends 
and purposes which they have expressed 
the hope of attaining. 

The bill provides, in substance, that 
the United States, this year, shall place 
in the hands of the Administrator the 
sum of 5,300,000,000. It gives to the Ad- 
ministrator carte blanche power in the 
use of that money. 

I charge tonight that there are no 
restraints placed upon those who are to 
administer the act. It has been de- 
scribed as a blank check by one of the 
Senators who preceded me. 

For example, there has been discus- 
sion upon the floor of the fact that vast 
amounts of money are owned by citi- 
zens of the countries to which aid would 
go. There is no provision that the Ad- 
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‘ministrator must make use of those dol- 


lar assets. He may require the use of 
the foreign-owned money only if he de- 
sires to do so. 

Likewise, there is provision in the 
measure—and I cite this for the purpose 
of illustration—that the Administrator 
may make contracts under which the 
funds provided by the bill may be ad- 
vanced, but there is no requirement that 
he shall require the making of contracts 
by the recipient governments. 

I say to all who hear me that this kind 
of legislation, this looseness of provision, 
is one of the very evils against which we 
have been struggling in the Congress for 
the past several years. I hoped that 
amendments would be agreed to which 
would specify and define the powers of 
the Administrator, but that has not been 
done. 

What are the objectives? We have 
learned throughout the discussions that 
they are three-fold. First, there is to be 
aid to needy, hungry, and cold people. 
Second, the purpose is to stop the spread 
of communism. The third objective is 
the rebuilding of the economies of 16 
European countries. 

If I believed there were any good 
chance of accomplishing these purposes 
I should support the bill, but in the 
light of history, in the light of the his- 
tory of this very Congress and of its 
predecessor, we cannot say that there is 
chance of success. All the evidence 
points to failure. It is said that we must 
not stop because we have failed. If we 
fail to observe the lessons which are 
available to us as Members of this body, 
we cannot hope to steer a sound course. 

I listened with interest tonight to the 
able Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Bai] 
who has stood so firmly for the admin- 
istration’s foreign policy in the past sev- 
eral years. He rose to his feet and ad- 
mitted that the policy had been a failure. 
Yes, it has been a failure; and in the light 
of that fact, I would say that this meas- 
ure, in my judgment, will be a failure. 
Only in the light of that judgment can I 
cast my vote. 

With respect to aid to needy people, 
I have supported all measures which have 
had to do with feeding the hungry. Only 
last fall I supported the interim-aid bill 
because it was for the purpose of taking 
care of persons immediately in need. 
But it has been admitted throughout 
the discussion that that is not the sole 
purpose of this bill. The proponents of 
the bill say that if that were the sole 
objective—to help persons who are hun- 
gry, who are in want—the amount of 
money to be provided is far too great. 
So we know that need is not the prime 
purpose of the measure. . 

There was offered on the floor a 
amendment by the Senator from Indi- 
ana (Mr. CaPeHaRT] in which he pro- 
posed to set aside for this year $2,000,- 
000,000 to be given to the needy countries 
to feed any persons who might be hun- 
gry, and to place upon a businesslike 
basis the disbursement of that part of 
the money to be advanced for the reha- 
bilitation of their industries. I saw that 
amendment overwhelmingly rejected. 

No, Mr. President. This is not a bill— 
and let the country know it—for the care 
of needy persons, That {cct is admitted. 
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It goes far beyond that. We are not 
dealing with a measure such as that with 
which we dealt in the case of the interim- 
aid legislation, when crops had failed and 
people were in want. We are dealing 


with something which goes far beyond. 


that, both in its effects and in its cost. 

With respect to communism, certainly 
there is no one in this body who has 
spoken out more definitely against com- 
munism than I have. If I believed the 
expenditure of this amount of money 
would stop the spread of communism, 
I would support it or any other measure 
which would stop it. But in the light 
of history, in the light of facts, how can 
any Senator rise on this floor and say it 
will stop communism or can stop the 
spread of communism in Europe? 

May I not call to the attention of the 
Senate the fact that after spending sums 
ranging from $18,000,000,000 to $22,000,- 
000,000, we saw Yugoslavia go to com- 
munism. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
went into Yugoslavia. Only within re- 
cent weeks, or days, I might say, we have 
witnessed the iron curtain ring down on 
little Czechoslovakia. Did the billions of 
dollars already poured out stop commu- 
nism there? No, Mr. President. And I 
do not think this bill is effective for that 
purpose. 

There has been considerable discussion 
with respect to the haste and the need of 
haste because of an Italian election which 
is about to be held. Is it meant by that 
that the Congress by its action intends 
to affect the election of a free people in 
Italy? Ido not believe that can be done, 
It was said on the floor of the Senate, I 
believe today, that the help which would 
go to Italy if this bill were enacted would 
not reach there in time for the election, 
but that the very passage of the bill 
would have its effect. 

O, Mr. President, I have too much re- 
spect for the Italian people to believe 
that their election of this year is going to 
hinge upon the attitude of America in 
sending them some money and supplies. 
I do not believe in that kind of dollar 
diplomacy, and even if I did, when the 
next election comes up, will we be con- 
fronted with a bill of this kind to affect 
that election in Italy? I do not think 
there is strength in that argument, I do 
not believe it to be impressive. 

Among the arguments which have been 
advanced during the days of the discus- 
sion of the bill has been the one of stop- 
ping communism in those countries sur- 
rounding Russia, filling them with the 
necessary implements of progress, re- 
building their factories, giving them 
steel. I recall that in the course of the 
discussion on the floor between the able 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcge] 
and myself the question was raised as to 
whether any of this steel would go to 
Russia. As I recall his statement at that 
time, so fairly made, he said that if the 
Administrator of the act would send 
steel, or create a situation under which 
steel from this country would go into a 
communistic country, that would be vir- 
tually an act of treason. 

Let us see what has been adduced in 
the course of the discussion. We have 
found that already England has made an 
agreement with Russia under which steel 
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from England will be sent into Russia. 
Is that stopping communism? Is that 
blocking communism? Are we to take 
the steel of America and send it to the 
countries which trade with Russia? I 
do not think that is an effective blocking 
of communism. 

Let me recall to mind the provisions of 
the Italian peace treaty, under which an 
immense amount in reparations must be 
paid by Italy to Russia. Are we to cre- 
ate a situation whereby Italy, when and 
if that treaty becomes effective, is going 
to be empowered to send her products 
made with American dollars and in 
American-built factories, into Russia 
and to the aid of Russia? 

We have had brought before us this 
evening by the Senator from Nebraska 
an amendment which he did not offer, 
but which was discussed with the senior 
Senator from Michigan, an amendment 
dealing with stopping the tearing down 
of plants in Germany. Mr. President, if 
we could give enough to rebuild or aid in 
rebuilding some of the plants of the 
countries to the point where the people 
might sustain themselves so that they 
would not be on the backs of the Ameri- 
can people, particularly in the occupied 
countries, it would be well. But how can 
we square with reason the tearing down 
of the plants of Germany by and under 
the direction of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and then appropriate millions 
of dollars to reconstruct the same plants? 
Not until we have established a firm 
foreign policy should we undertake to 
go into the subject of rebuilding the 
economy of Europe. And any such plan 
should be upon a business basis, not by 
gift. 

Why should it not be indeed upon a 
businesslike basis? I am perfectly will- 
ing to aid, and have America with her 
strength and with her will aid, in re- 
building the economies of Europe, but let 
that be upon the same basis on which this 
Government would give to one of its 
own citizens; let it be upon a businesslike 
basis as between man and men and gov- 
ernment and government. Oh, yes, it 
may be said the Administrator can do 
that if he wants to, but he is not required 
to do it, and he may give away every 
penny under the act without accounting 
for any obligation or returning any obli- 
gation under the contract. 

I do not believe there has been ex- 
tended discussion of the effect of the act 
upon our own home economy. We have 
been experiencing shortages since the 
world war, shortages which have sent 
prices up, shortages which have caused 
a call from many people for the re- 
establishment of controls and rationing. 
One of those items today is steel, which 
has so much affected the shortage of 
housing in this country. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that any 
aid should be given without tying it into 
the needs of America, and I say that if 
we go forth under this plan and send 
from this country the immense quanti- 
ties called for in the pending bill, short- 
ages will be created, and there will be a 
demand again for the return of controls 
and the return of price fixing. 

The amount of help that is to be given 
is measured in billions of dollars, but, as 
pointed out in an editorial in- the Satur- 
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day Evening Post last month, it is not 
the money that is sent, it is the material 
part of the cargo which will affect 
America. 

I wish to read at this. time, if I may, a 
part of that editorial. This was inspired 
by someone making the statement that 
this plan would cost less than 3 percent 
of our national income during the life of 
the program. This is what the editorial 
says with respect to that point: 

To compare the worth of tangible assets, 
from food to locomotives and power plants, 
which will have to be sent to Europe, with the 
national income makes no more sense than to 
compare Johnny’s marbles with the Treasury 
balance at the close of business on January 
17. The amount by which we aid Europe or 
Asia represents actual commodities available 
or to be made available in this country, and 
the proper comparison is between the com- 
modities we send abroad and the total inven- 
tory of commodities at home. To compare 
goods for export with that figment of the 
statistician’s imagination known as “national 
income” is misleading because it misrepre- 
sents downward the actual sacrifice that 
must be made. 


Mr. President, I want foreign trade. 
I want this country to export those prod- 
ucts which we have in surplus, and which 
are not required for the use of our own 
people. I want such trade continued. 
It is a healthy trade. But any foreign 
trade must be regulated and tied in to 
the needs of the country, otherwise the 
whole situation in our country will be 
thrown out of balance. That is what 
we face, I say to you, Mr. President; 
and I charge and warn tonight that if 
we enter into this spending program we 
are going to create shortages of products 
much needed by the American people. 

Speaking of reduction of taxes; we 
cannot hope to take from the taxpayer’s 
back in America the great burden that 
is placed upon him by reason of the late 
war if we go into a spending program 
such as the one under consideration. 

I may say that the program does not 
represent something which is brand new 
with respect to America’s conduct and 
action.’ It is a part of a policy, a policy 
which began, as I recall, with the Bret- 
ton Woods agreement, with the loan to 
Great Britain, followed by the advance- 
ment or gift of money under the Greek- 
Turkish plan. The only difference is 
this, that instead of being a loan, or 
having some semblance of being an ob- 
ligation, the plan represents an outright 
spending or outpouring of the money of 
the American people, without any re- 
quirement or obligation that any part 
of it be returned. 

We owe a higher duty to our people, a 
duty to see to it that there is some agree- 
ment for return for the money we spend. 
Oh, if we had only followed such a policy 
as that respecting lend-lease. If we had 
only created some obligation under lend- 
lease upon the recipients of that benefit 
from this country; indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that our troubles in 
Europe would be less today, and the rights 
of all parties and all governments more 
clearly defined. 

Mr. President, in closing let me say in 
all candor and in all earnestness that I 
do not believe that the adoption of the 
bill will effect the high purposes it is said 
will be brought about by its passage. 
Secondly, I cannot and wiil not support 
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any measure which is so loosely drawn 
that it places such dictatorial and com- 
plete powers in the hands of the Admin- 
istrator of an act of the Congress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I hesi- 
tate to consume even a few moments at 
this hour for I realize the anxiety of 
Members to vote, but I have not partici- 
pated in the discussion of the bill since 
it has been before the Senate, and inas- 
much as we have had it before us in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations really 
since the 10th day of November, 4 
months ago, when first we began the con- 
sideration of the interim-aid bill which 
preceded it, I feel that I ought to make 
a very brief statement submitting some 
observations with reference to the legis- 
lation, and in order that I may make my 
remarks brief, I hope I shall not be 
be interrupted during their delivery. 

I wish in the first place to express my 
gratitude to the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], the 
chairman of our committee, for the mag- 
nificent way in which he has guided the 
committee in the consideration of the 
legislation, for the uniform courtesy 
and consideration which he has accorded 
not only all the members of the com- 
mittee, but all the witnesses who came 
before the committee, regardless of their 
attitude on the legislation, as well as the 
patient and constructive way in which he 
has guided the legislation up to this hour 
on the floor of the Senate. 

It has been my privilege to sit in con- 
ferences with the Senator from Mich- 
igan beginning back yonder before the 
war had been concluded, when Secre- 
tary Hull was the head of the State De- 
partment and, following him, when Mr. 
Stettinius was Secretary of State, and 
later on when former Justice and former 
Senator Byrnes was Secretary of State, 
and latterly since Gen. George C. Mar- 
shail has been Secretary of State. I re- 
call in those days before the war had 
ended, when we were trying to lay the 
foundation for an international organi- 
zation to preserve the peace, how we met 
every week in the State Department and 
discussed all these matters which finally 
headed up into she Charter of the United 
Nations adopted at San Francisco, and 
later adopted by the Senate almost 
unanimously, and ratified by nearly all 
the nations of the world. In all those 
conferences the Senator from Michigan 
has shown a willingness, even though 
now and then step by step, and inch by 
inch, to arrive at a conclusion which 
would at last lay the foundations for 
peace, accord, cooperation, and friend- 
ship among the nations of the world. So 
I am happy to accord to him the credit 
to which he is entitled in all these mat- 
ters. 

I would not be true to myself or to 
my colleagues if I did not say that all 
those who were in conference from the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, without regard to partisanship, 
worked in the same spirit toward a com- 
mon end—peace and accord and happi- 
ness among the nations of the world—in 
the hope that ultimately all the hun- 
dreds of millions of men, women, and 
children might stand erect and throw 
from their bended bodies the burdens of 
war and of fear and of unhappiness. 
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We have not yet arrived at that goal. I 
cannot persuade myself that we are not 
on the way, in spite of all the handicaps 
and hardships and discouragements 
which we face. 

I wish to pay the same sort of tribute 
to all the members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, all 12 of them, ex- 
clusive of myself, who have during the 
past 4 months grappled with this prob- 
lem in a spirit of cooperation, accord, 
accommodation, and tolerance of the 
views of all other Members and of the 
country at large. 

It is a tragic juncture in the history 
of mankind when we are required to con- 
sider legislation of this sort in order to 
make an effort toward the rehabilitation 
of depressed mankind, of nations that 
were uprooted in their political and eco- 
nomic and social situations and systems 
and in their relationships to one an- 
other—entirely uprooted, torn from 
their ancestral moorings of democracy, 
liberalism, by this great war out of which 
we hope we are emerging, but from which 
we have not yet escaped. It is a tragedy 
that in the midst of all our other difficul- 
ties we must stop to pass and consider 
legislation of this sort by which we are to 
contribute $5,250,000,000 in the first year, 
and if the plan works well, perhaps 
$17,000,000,000 during the 44-year 
period. 

But, Mr. President, when we consider 
the chances of success, when we calcu- 
late all the risks which are involved and 
weigh them against the infinite cost of 
warfare if it comes because of the up- 
rooting and disorganization of mankind, 
even the $5,300,000,000 seems to be an 
infinitesimal sum by comparison. 

When the war had ended in Europe, 
when the German armies had surren- 
dered, all the military leaders of the 
world, and particularly those of the 
United States, estimated that another 
year would be required to defeat Japan. 
The atomic bomb had not yet been per- 
fected. No one could predict with any 
degree of certainty that it would be per- 
fected, so it was predicted that we would 
be another year defeating Japan. 

If it had required another year, all of 
us would have been willing to undergo 
the outlay necessary to win a victory over 
Japan. We would have continued to tax 
ourselves as we were then taxed and are 
now taxed. We would have continued to 
sell bonds to ourselves, as we did then 
and are doing now; and that extra year 
of expense in defeating Japan and clear- 
ing the Pacific and Asia from the men- 
ace of Japanese aggression might have 
cost the American people another $100,- 
000,000,000. Instead of our national debt 
being $250,000,000,000, it might now be 
$350,000,000,000, and we would have in- 
curred that obligation without complaint 
and without a murmur. We would have 
been willing to pay that price in order 
that we might restore the hope of man- 
kind that in all parts of the world, in all 
the islands of the sea, and in every con- 
tinent there might be revived the hope 
of independence, liberty, and self-gov- 
ernment. 

Fortunately—or it may be unfortu- 
nate—we cannot yet assess the value of 
the atomic bomb. We do not yet know 
to what it may lead, to what avenues of 
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construction it may lead, or to what great 
avenues of destruction and despair it 
may lead if used unwisely. But due to its 
discovery and perfection the war in the 
Pacific ended in August after it had end- 
ed in Europe in April of the same year. 
How infinitesimal, how insignificant in 
its effect upon our economy nov, is this 
$5,300,000,000, or even the $17,000,000,000 
originally contemplated, as compared to 
the additional cost of another year’s war 
in order to clear the Pacific of the danger 
of Japanese aggression and of dictator- 
ship. 

Mr. President, in making a comparison 
of the amount involved here we cannot 
overlook the fact that the great fortunes 
and capital investment of many of the 
nations of Europe which are to be the 
beneficiaries of our generosity have been 
going down the drain, and may continue 
to do so. A few weeks ago the French 
Government devalued the franc in an 
effort to stabilize her currency, balance 
her budget, and put her financial house 
inorder. By that one act of devaluation 
the French people lost five and a half 
billion dollars in the value of securities 
which they held against the French Gov- 
ernment, and which they bought before, 
during, and since the war. That is an 
amount greater than the amount in- 
volved in this appropriation for the first 
year. 

The public debt of Great Britain, 
owed to her own people, amounts to ap- 
proximately $61,000,000,000. If by the 
fortunes of finance or otherwise, or in- 
ternational relations, economic and 
otherwise, the British Government 
should be required to devalue the pound 
so that instead of being worth $4.03 it 
became worth only $2.25, $30,000,000,000 
of value to the British people in the se- 
curities of their own Government would 
go down the drain. That would be six 
times as much as is involved in the ap- 
propriation which we are asked to make 
for the first year. It seems to me that 
these circumstances and many others 
which might be recited impel us to un- 
dertake this obligation and go through 
with it. 

I should like for a moment to consider 
a bird’s-eye picture of the scene in some 
of the countries which it was my privilege 
to visit last September and October, in 
order to emphasize what we are up 
against, what we are fighting, over which 
I hope we may be victorious without the 
firing of a shot or the loss of an Ameri- 
can life, or the draining of a drop of 
American blood from the veins of our 
people. What is it? 

We have heard a great deal in the 
past few days about little Finland. The 
people of Finland are a liberty-living 
people. They are a democratic people. 
They are our friends. They have always 
been our friends. They desire now to be 
our friends. They wanted to accept the 
invitation to join the nations of Europe 
in the Marshall plan. They would have 
accepted if they had had the free choice 
which ought to be theirs. But they are 
under the guns of the Soviet, and they 
know it. 

As a result of the conflict between Fin- 
land and Russia, Russia took a large part 
of Finnish territory and demanded and 
received a naval base in Finland not more 
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than 15 miles from Helsinki, the capital 
of Finland. It was presumptively to be 
a naval base; but at the very time I am 
speaking Russia is training her soldiers 
on this naval base, and she will not al- 
low the people of Finland even to go 
through it. There is an iron curtain 
around this naval base on the soil of Fin- 
land. 

The Finnish people cannot help them- 
selves because, as they know, they are 
under the guns of the Soviet Union. 
When Stalin invited them to negotiate a 
treaty of military alliance there was only 
one choice. He said that he would send 
delegates to Helsinki or they could send 
delegates to Moscow. Of course they 
knew that they had to go to Moscow, and 
they are there now or on their way. They 
have no liberty of their own. They can- 
not negotiate an agreement with any 
other nation except by the permission of 
Russia; and notwithstanding the fact 
that for generations and centuries they 
have fought for their liberty, they do not 
have it. 

In the newspapers this morning we 
were told that those who opposed the 
negotiation of such a treaty are to be 
charged with treason against Finland, 
because they exercised the right to ex- 
press their views with regard to a mili- 
tary alliance between Finland and Rus- 
sia. 

Let us take Poland. Does anyone doubt 
that the Polish people are liberty-loving 
people? For generations and centuries 
they have fought for independence and 
liberty throughout all the vicissitudes 
which have prevailed in Poland—being 
divided by one nation or another, or one 
combination of nations or another, and 
separated from their integral parts. 
During all those centuries they have 
longed and fought for liberty. Every 
school boy in America knows the names 
of Kosciusko and Pulaski, who came 
here to help our American patriots win 
independence for our people and our 
country. The Polish people are our 
friends, or would be. They are our 
friends in their individual Polish hearts. 
They would be our friends as a nation if 
they were allowed to be. 

There is nothing more tragic than 
what happenedin Poland. The Germans 
went in and occupied the country. They 
had Warsaw, or they were on the verge 
of taking Warsaw, if they did not actu- 
ally have it. 

There was an underground in Po- 
land—men, women, and boys who were 
willing to go underground, in the base- 
ments and cellars, with knives and guns 
and whatever other weapons they might 
have, in order to beat off the German 
invasion and occupation. One day the 
Russian Army came down to the Vis- 
tula River and camped on the other side 
of it. They sent word across to War- 
saw that they were ready to rescue the 
Poles, and for the entire Polish under- 
ground to come out from the basements 
and the cellars and fight the Germans, 
and that they, the Russians, would come 
across the bridge and the river and help 
the Poles. With that encouragement 
and statement, the Polish underground 
came out from underground, with what- 
ever weapons they had. But the Rus- 
sian Army sat on the opposite side of 





the Vistula River and saw the German 
army absolutely mow down those Polish 
patriots who had come out from hiding. 
Not a Russian soldier marched across the 
river to rescue a single Polish patriot 
who had thus come out from under- 
ground. The German soldiers went up 
the streets and dynamited house after 
house, as if there had not been a person 
in them; and today there lie beneath 
those stones 30,000 Poles. A more dia- 
bolical betrayal, no nation and no army 
was ever guilty of. 

Then, when Churchill, Stalin, and 
Roosevelt met in Yalta to make some pre- 
liminary arrangements, Stalin insisted 
on the Curzon line as the western bound- 
ary of Russia. Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt objected to that line, Finally 
Stalin said, “We want to be protected 
against another invasion. We want 
peace in Russia. We need 100 years of 
peace in order to develop our country; 
we are 100 years behind the rest of the 
world, And we want to be protected 
against another invasion of Russia 
through Poland, which has taken place 
twice within a generation. We insist on 
the Curzon line.” Finally he said, “The 
Curzon line was not chosen by Russia. 
It was not the line Lenin wanted. The 
line he urged and wanted was far west 
of the Curzon line.” He said, “The Cur- 
zon line was not selected or chosen by 
Russia. The Curzon line was fixed by 
Curzon, an Englishman; by Clemenceau, 
a Frenchman; and by Dr. Walker, an 
American. Those three fixed the Cur- 
zon line from an ethnological viewpoint; 
and how can I go back to my people in 
Russia and admit that I am less Russian 
than Curzon or Clemenceau or Walker?” 

That argument persuaded President 
Roosevelt. He agreed to the Curzon line; 
and in order to compensate Poland for 
the loss of that territory, they agreed 
to take certain lands in Germany and 
add them to Poland in order to compen- 
ate her for the loss of that territory. Al- 
though there was no treaty with respect 
to it, and it was stated by President 
Roosevelt that it would not be regarded 
as settled until there was a final treaty, 
as a matter of fact it has been settled, 
and Russia now regards the Curzon line 
as its line, and regards the German ter- 
ritory as having been acceded to Po- 
lend, but not just to the Curzon line, 
including the territory east of it. On 
the contrary, all the Polish territory, all 
the territory in Germany that was given 
to Poland, and all of eastern Germany 
are under the domination of Russia. It 
was not merely protection against an- 
other invasion, but actual domination. 

I was told by a number of responsible 
persons in Poland that if they had a free 
election where everyone could vote as he 
pleased and could have his vote counted 
as it was cast, mot 15 percent of the 
Polish people would vote for the gov- 
ernment that Has been imposed upon 
them. 

Senators may recall that Mikolajczyk 
was Prime Minister of the Polish Gov- 
ernment in exile, during the war. Asa 
part of the agreement, Mikolajczyk was 
to return to Poland and have a place in 
the government, and there was to be an 
election among the Polish people, Mi- 





kolajcyk did return; a provisional gov- 
ernment was set up; and they had an 
election in Poland. Five thousand bal- 
lot boxes were filled with the votes of the 
Polish people; but out of those 5,000 bal- 
lot boxes only 35 were ever opened. 
Based upon the returns from those 35 
ballot boxes, out of the 5,000, Mikola- 
jezyk was voted out of power, and the 
Communist government was imposed 
upon the Polish people. 

We were in Warsaw, which is the most 
completely demolished city in Europe. It 
is hard for me to imagine how Hiroshima 
could be more completely destroyed than 
is the city of Warsaw. We had a confer- 
ence one night with the members of the 
Polish Government. Many of them were 
afraid to express their views. Many of 
them were afraid even to talk in whis- 
pers, lest someone would read their lips 
and would report to their masters what 
they said to us. At that conference Mik- 
olajczyk was present. He asked us out 
to his house the next day at 10 o’clock, 
and we accepted. We had a feeling that 
he was a marked man. We had a feeling 
that we ought not to go, because the mere 
fact that we went out to his house and 
talked to him for an hour would be 
known to the Russians and held against 
him. But we went. He told us within an 
hour what was going to happen in Po- 
land. As we were about to drive away he 
went out to the gate with us; and as our 
car moved down the street, I turned 
around and looked out the back window 
of the car at Mikolajczyk as he stood at 
his gate. I never saw more anxiety pic- 
tured on a human face than I saw pic- 
tured on his face then. 

We all know what happened. He had 
to get out of his own country in order 
to save his life. 

What about. Czechoslovakia? Of all 
the nations of Europe, Czechoslovakia 
had the highest standard of life, unless 
it might have been Germany and 
Switzerland—a free, democratic people, 
with its first republic organized by 
Thomas G. Masaryk, the father of Jan 
Masaryk, who is said to have committed 
suicide a few days ago. Woodrow Wil- 
son said that among all the men he knew 
and came in contact with at Paris, at the 
Peace Conference after World War I, 
Thomas G. Masaryk was one of the 
ablest, if not the ablest, statesman he 
had seen in Europe. 

When the invitation was extended to 
the nations of Europe, including Russia 
and all the others, to meet and consider 
what they could do for themselves and 
one another under Marshall’s sugges- 
tion, there was a Polish delegation in 
Prague as a visitor to the Czechoslovak 
Government. The invitation came to the 
Czechs at the same time, and they asked 
the Polish delegates what they were going 
to do. They said, “We are going to ac- 
cept.” Based upon the assurance that 
Poland would accept, Czechoslovakia ac- 
cepted. But when the Poles got back to 
Warsaw, they were told they could not 
accept, and the officers of the Govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia were called to 
Moscow, and they withdrew the accept- 
ance which they had already given. 
They said, “We are right here under the 
gun, also, and we cannot be independent 
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with respect to international matters. 
We have got to consult Russia on our 
international relationships. But in- 
ternally and with regard to our domestic 
affairs, we are as free and independent 
as anyone in the United States.” 

I asked, “How long will that last?” 

One of the members of the Czechoslo- 
vakian cabinet, who was not a Commu- 
nist but who was unwilling even to speak 
to me in a whisper without turning his 
face to the wall so that his lips could not 
be read, said, “Six months from now we 
will be as completely dominated inter- 
nally as we are now internationally.” 
It was only 5 months from that date that 
the domination took place in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The same pattern was followed in Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria. In Rumania and 
Bulgaria opposition newspapers have 
been abolished. Freedom of speech has 
been abolished. No one can rise in his 
place to oppose the government which 
now dominates the people without run- 
ning the risk of being executed for 
treason. In Rumania, populated by a 
refined, advanced, and progressive peo- 
ple, the schoolbooks have been completely 
changed. All the books that the Ru- 
manian children have been in the habit 
of studying in school have been destroyed 
and books written by and for commu- 
nism substituted. The children are re- 
quired to study those books. On the very 
day we left Bucharest by airplane for 
Sofia, 1,500 professors in the colleges and 
universities of Rumania were discharged 
because they would not accept commu- 
nism. The same is true in Hungary and 
Bulgaria, and no doubt it will soon be 
true in Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. President, I mention these disa- 
greeable things that have happened al- 
ready to the nations that are behind the 
iron curtain. I ask my colleagues and 
I ask the American people if they are 
willing for the same pattern to be im- 
posed upon the other free nations of 
Europe. Are they willing for Greece to 
succumb to this influence and this tyr- 
anny? Are they willing that Turkey, 
which is a free independent republic, a 
courageous people, shall come under the 
domination of this tyranny? 

In Greece, where there is a royal gov- 
ernment in a sense, the people having 
voted for the return of King George, who 
was succeeded by King Paul, his brother, 
last year, although about the most vio- 
lent Communist newspapers in Europe 
are printed in Athens, and although there 
is a shortage of newsprint paper, the 
Government of Greece has not sup- 
pressed a single one of the Communist 
papers, although every day they come 
out in vile, vicious denunciation of the 
Greek Government and of the United 
States. Are we willing to take the chance 
that the same curtain shall be lowered in 
front of that nation? Are we willing that 
the Greek children shall have their school 
books destroyed and be compelled to read 
only Communist literature? Are we will- 
ing to have the professors in Greek col- 
leges and in Turkish colleges discharged 
because they will not accept commu- 
nism? 

Reference has been made to the elec- 
tion in Italy on the 18th day of April. 


Perhaps the Senator from West Virginia 
is right in saying that nothing we can 
do here will influence that election, but I 
think it ought to be stated that that cam- 
paign is now in progress; the Commu- 
nists are drawing the line between Amer- 
ica and communism, and they are saying 
to the Italian people, “If you vote Ameri- 
can against us, and America wins, we will 
be treated very well, because America 
does not mistreat minorities; but if you 
vote the American ticket and we win, you 
will be shot.” That is the argument they 
are putting up to the people of Italy, in 
addition to saying that we do not propose 
to help them and that we are not going 
to do anything to remove the specter of 
economic disaster and collapse from the 
Italian people. Possibly we cannot do 
anything to avert that, but certainly we 
have a right to take it into consideration 
in determining whether we will pass the 
pending bill. 

What about France? Of course it may 
be embarrassing in a way to mention any 
of the countries, but we are dealing with 
facts now and conditions, not with a 
theory. Are we willing that the iron 
curtain shall come down over France and 
Italy? Are we Willing for the profes- 
sors of the Sorbonne University to be 
discharged because they will not accept 
communism? Are we willing for the 
French school books to be destroyed and 
others substituted that teach only com- 
munism? Are we willing to have that 
done? If we want that done, we ought 
to do nothing to avert it. But if we 
think there is a reasonable chance to 
avert it, we certainly ought to take it 
into consideration in determining what 
we will do about it. 

If this creeping paralysis should crawl 
across Europe until it came to the At- 
lantic Ocean and the English Channel, 
could We have any assurance that Great 
Britain, a little island or two, 20 miles 
across the English Channel, could with- 
stand the pressure? Have we any hope 
that Belgium or Holland or Luxemburg 
or even the Scandinavian nations would 
not ultimately succumb to it? We have 
not. 

The appropriation may not avert all 
that. As has been so eloquently and so 
forcefully stated here, there is a risk in- 
volved. But is there no risk if we do 
not take this action? In that event 
what we know will be certain to happen 
will be the domination of the entire Euro- 
pean Continent by this creeping paraly- 
sis, this tyranny, this dictatorial, totali- 
tarian system, which has no regard for 
religion, no regard for freedom, no re- 
gard for freedom of worship or of the 
press or of assembly, among any of the 
people over whom it domineers. 

And if it crawls out all over Europe, 
what defense is there in the Mediterra- 
nean? in Africa? and in the Far East? 
And if the Communists get Europe and 
Africa, is there any assurance they will 
not get Asia? And if they get Asia, 
where are we, here in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, an island which will be compelled 
to arm itself like a fortress in order that 
we may defend the life which is dear to 
us, and by comparison with the expense 
of which this $5,300,000,000 is a mere 
pittance, so far as dollars are concerned. 
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So, Mr. President, it seems to me there 
is no alternative, no safe alternative. 
Even now the creeping monster is knock- 
ing at our own doors. Even now the 
Communists are seeking to infiltrate into 
the Western Hemisphere. Even now in 
the Western Hemisphere large numbers 
of public officers are under the domina- 
tion of this totalitarian system and 
Philosophy and ideology. 

In Russia, made up of 199,000,000 peo- 
ple, there are only 5,000,000 Communists. 
One may say, “Why do not the rest of 
them rise up and throw off that sort of 
thing?” How can they? They are 
helpless. There has been purge after 
purge. They cannot organize against it. 
They cannot express their opposition 
to it. 

I have been in Russia. In 1930 I spent 
nearly 2 months there. I went out among 
the villages far from Moscow and far 
from Leningrad, and among the peasants 
on the collective farms. Having been 
myself reared on a farm, I found myself 
helping them thresh their wheat and 
load it into carts, hauling it to the barns 
and granaries. I found myself with them 
pulling one end of a cross-cut saw to saw 
lumber with which to build their homes, 
their barns, and their granaries. I do 
not think anybody can travel through 
rural Russia without forming a profound 
sympathy for the Russian people. They 
had been serfs, as the Senator from 
Florida said today, until 75 years ago. 
Whenever the land was sold, the serf, 
the slave, was sold with it. He was a 
serf, a political, feudalistic sort of chattel. 

Only 75 years ago were the serfs freed 
in Russia, and when the revolution took 
over, 85 percent of the Russian people 
could neither read nor write. Iam bound 
to say that the Soviet Government has 
done one good thing in trying to give 
education to the people of Russia. 

I sympathize profoundly with the peo- 
ple of Russia, They are a hospitable and 
generous people, possessing some degree 
of talent. But there seems to be a nat- 
ural gap between the natural kindli- 
ness of the Russian people and the gov- 
ernment which is over them, which is 
run by 14 men known as the Politburo. 
It makes no difference what the people 
feel, what they think, how much they 
would like to have a voice in their gov- 
ernment, 5,000,000 persons govern 190,- 
000,000 persons in the Soviet Union. 
They cannot protest without incurring 
the penalty of death. 

So, Mr. President, I have no feeling 
against the Russian people. I have a pro- 
found sympathy for them. I havea pro- 
found admiration for some of their ex- 
cellent human qualities, but the conduct 
of their government since the end of the 
war has been such as to make it impos- 
sible to reconcile the natural kindliness 
and hospitality of the people with the 
brutality of the Government, which has 
not only dominated Russia but which is 
now dominating the entire periphery of 
the satellite nations around Russia. 

When the war ended, no nation in the 
world had a greater backlog of good will 
among the American people than did the 
Russian people. We thought we were 
about to enter upon an era of peace, a 
long-lived peace, of cooperation, friend- 
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ship, accord, and understanding among 
the nations of the world. When we oc- 
cupied Germany there were four nations 
to occupy it, regardless of economic 
unity. I wish we could find a record of 
the sessions 6f the Tripartite Commission 
in Russia in order to see what the situa- 
tion was with respect to the other three 
nations. 

I shall not go into the question of the 
veto, but I believe that when the Charter 
was submitted to the Senate, if it had 
not contained the veto power the Senate 
of the United States would not have rati- 
fled it, because we felt that the veto was 
in our interest as well as in the interest 
of any other nation. We recalled that 
when the League of Nations came up in 
the Senate the argument was made that 
we could be out-voted. Having that in 
mind, we all agreed to the veto power, 
but we had an understanding that in 
Substance the veto power meant that 
wherever armies -were to be moved, 
wherever troops were to be sent, the veto 
would apply, and not to every contro- 
versy and every decision which might 
come before the Council of the United 
Nations. 

Undoubtedly it has been abused. I do 
not now know whether if it were today 
offered the Charter would be ratified 
without the veto power. But be that as it 
may, a situation has crept upon us, until 
Iam afzaid the Russian Government has 
dissipated that backlog of good will 
which it enjoyed in this country at the 
end of the war. 

Mr. President, in view of all these sit- 
uations and this condition, for which we 
are not responsible, and in view of the 
fact that we are caught up in the whirl- 
pool of international difficulties, it seems 
to me we ought to resort to every peaceful 
method at our command to try to help 
the independent nations which are will- 
ing to fight against this creeping paraly- 
sis of which I have spoken. If by the ex- 
penditure of $5,300,000,000, or by the ex- 
penditure of $17,000,000,000, we shall be 
able to give them a stimulation which will 
enable them to stand upon their own feet 
and become economically strong and 
sound and drive back this thing which is 
creeping over them, we shall be everlast- 
ingly benefited by it. Financially it will 
involve an infinitely smaller sum than 
will finally be involved if Europe, Asia, 
and Africa shall succumb to this terror 
and we shall be required to defend our- 
selves against it upon our own soil and 
our own domain. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
shall vote for the bill. I regret that it is 
necessary to have this legislation. I re- 
gret the fact that we have had two 
world wars. I regret that humanity has 
been uprooted, that it has been disor- 
ganized and demoralized; but we have not 
been responsible for that. Because I 
think we may remedy the situation, I feel 
under a deep obligation to support this 
legislation and to support the plan for 
the entire period, provided the recipient 
nations shall comply with the require- 
ments and shall meet the stipulations 
in the bond and justify further action 
upon the part of the United States of 
America. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having had its third reading, the ques- 
tion is on the final passage of the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY and other Senators de- 
manded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was 
called). I announce that I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], who found it necessary to leave 
the city. If I were permitted to vote I 
would vote “nay.” If the Senator from 
Ohio were present and voting he would 
vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HAWKES. In order that the jun- 
ior Senator from Maine [Mr. BrewsTER] 
could leave to keep an important official 
engagement about half an hour ago, I 
paired with him. If the Senator from 
Maine were present and permitted to 
vote, he would vote “yea.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. BusH- 
FIELD] is necessarily absent. If present 
and voting, the Senator from South Da- 
kota would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of the death of his mother. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Missouri would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] 
is absent because of illness. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Maine 
would vote “‘yea.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
TaFT] are necessarily absent. Their re- 
spective pairs have been previously an- 
nounced. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIs], 
who is absent on official business, would 
vote ‘“‘yea” if present. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs], who is absent because of ill- 
ness, would vote “yea” if present. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner], who is necessarily absent, 
would vote “yea” if present. 

The result was announced—yeas 69, 
nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—69 
Aiken Hayden Murray 
Baldwin Hickenlooper Myers 
Barkley Hill o’Conor 
Bricker Hoey O'Mahoney 
Bridges Holland Overton 
Buck Ives Pepper 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Reed 
Capper Kilgore Robertson, Va. 
Chavez Knowland Robertson, Wyo. 
Connally Lodge Russell 
Cooper Lucas Saltonstall 
Cordon McCarran Smith 
Downey McCarthy Sparkman 
Eastland McClellan Stewart 
Ecton McFarland Thomas, Okla. 
Ellender McGrath Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson McKellar Thye 
Flanders MeMahon Tobey 
Fulbright Magnuson Umstead 
George Martin Vandenberg 
Green Maybank Watkins 
Gurney Millikin Wiley 
Hatch Morse Young 
NAYS—17 
Ball Byrd Dworshak 
Brooks Capehart Jenner 


Johnston, S.C. Moore Wherry 
Kem O'Daniel Williams 
Langer Revercomb Wilson 
Malone Taylor 

NOT VOTING—10 
Brewster Hawkes Wagner 
Bushfield Stennis White 
Butler Taft 
Donnell Tydings 


So the bill S. 2202 was passed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the pas- 
sage of this economic cooperation bill by 
the Senate marks the completely suc- 
cessful discharge by the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VanpEeNnBERG] of a 
massive responsibility. From now on 
the eyes of the country and of the world 
will be on the House of Representatives, 
in the hope that it, too, will sense the 
urgency and meet the challenge of the 
moment in Europe. 

I desire to pay my tribute to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan who has so superbly 
accomplished his mission. We have 
passed a bill of unprecedented scope and 
complexity. We have done so at a time 
of political change in America—which 
added special difficulties. We have 
passed the bill in a democratic manner, 
giving everyone a chance to be heard, 
and embodying in the bill many worth- 
while ideas prepared by Senators and by 
other citizens. 

Carl Schurz said of Abraham Lincoln 
that his was “the leadership which does 
not dash ahead with brilliant daring, no 
matter who follows, but that which was 
intent upon rallying all the available 
forces, gathering in the stragglers, clos- 
ing up the column, so that the front may 
advance well supported.” 

I believe the same can be said of the 
leadership of the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee in connection 
with the fine service which he has just 
rendered his country at this critical 
time. 


ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. CORDON, by unanimous consent, 
introduced a bill (S. 2309) authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of War to 
convey to the port of Cascade Locks, 
Oreg., certain lands for municipal or port 
purposes, which was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the Members of the 
Senate to the prospective program for 
the first 3 days of next week. If it meets 
with the approval of the Senate, there 
will be a call of the legislative calendar, 
from the beginning of the calendar, after 
which it is the intention to move to take 
up the independent offices appropriation 
bill. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
REED] will be in charge of that bill, and 
it is estimated its consideration will take 
at least 3 hours. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the appropriation 
bill it is the intention to make the con- 
current resolution covering Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 the unfinished business 
Monday at the close of the session, and 
take it up for consideration Tuesday. 
There has already been an order entered 
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limiting debate to 4 hours on the con- 
current resolution. 

I may say that the reason why the 
concurrent resolution will be considered 
on Tuesday is that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. DoNnNELL], who has had 
great interest in it, has been at his home 
in Missouri attending the funeral of his 
mother and will not be back in the city 
until late Monday night. 

When the concurrent resolution, the 
reorganization measure, has been acted 
upon, it is the intention, if it meets with 
the approval of the Senate, to take up 
the tax bill, beginning on Wednesday at 
noon, and to consider that bill for the 
remainder of the week. The minority 
leader says it is hoped it will not take 
that long, but the Senate will continue 
consideration of the tax bill until it is 
concluded. 

Several Senators have asked whether 
it was proposed to consider legislation 
on Monday; that is the reason I have 
made the .announcement respecting 
Monday so they may know that they 
should be here on Monday. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. McGRATH. Because of the ur- 
gency of the measure, by reason of the 
time involved, would the Senator agree 
to consider—not to say definitely that it 
can be done but to consider—taking up 
Senate bill 1481, Calendar No. 485, the 
daylight-saving bill, at the conclusion of 
consideration of the tax bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to assure the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
that we have that bill in mind, and, as 
I have already told him, if we can secure 
clearance of bills as they are considered 
in order, it is my intention to ask that 
the daylight-saving bill be brought up for 
consideration next week some time, if it 
meets with the approval of the Senate. 
That can be only a tentative under- 
standing. 

Mr. McGRATH. Yes; I understand. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WHERRY. I now move that the 
Senate adjourn until Monday at 12 
o’clock noon, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 11 minutes a. m., Sunday, 
March 14) the Senate adjourned until 
tomorrow, Monday, March 15, 1948, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, March 13 (legislative day of 
February 2), 1948: 

District JupGE, DIVISION OF ALASKA 


Hon. Anthony J. Dimond, of Alaska, to 
be United States district judge, division No. 


3, district of Alaska. (Judge Dimond is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expired February 10, 1948.) 
In THE Navy 

Rear Adm. Herbert C. Lassiter, Supply 
Corps, United States Navy, for permanent 
appointment to the grade of rear admiral in 
the Supply Corps of the Navy. 
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SENATE 
Monpay, Marcu 15, 1948 


The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Spirit of the Living God, breathe 
upon this assembled company Thy gra- 
cious power. As the coming of spring 
rouses Nature from winter sleep, so may 
Thy Spirit revive us, giving us new hope 
and a livelier faith. If we have never be- 
fore been conscious of our need, make our 
souls hungry for Thee, O God, that we 
may no longer be content to be half alive, 
which is half dead. Give us fullness of 
life, set free from fear and doubt, that 
we may find new joy in our labors. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


WALLACE H. Waite, Jr., a Senator from 
the State of Maine, appeared in his seat 
today. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, 
March 13, 1948, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts: 

On March 13, 1948: 

S. 1796. An act to provide for the preser- 
vation of the frigate Constellation and to 
authorize the disposition of certain replaced 
parts of such vessel as souvenirs, and for 
other purposes. 

On March 15, 1948: 

8.535. An act for the relief of Adelbert E. 
Tuller; and 

8.1721. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Washington to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon any 
claim arising out of injuries sustained by 
G. R. Below, late of Seattle, Wash. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2502) to 
provide for the general welfare and ad- 
vancement of the Klamath Indians in 
Oregon. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1174) to provide for in- 
active-duty training pay for the Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps, to provide uniform 
standards for inactive-duty training pay 
for all Reserve components of the armed 
forces, and for other purposes, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 
CONSIDERATION OF REORGANIZATION 

PLAN NO. 1 


Mr.DONNELL. Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called to the fact that 
on page 2793 of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
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ORD appears this statement by the Sena- 
tor. from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY]: 

At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the appropriation bill, it is the intention to 
make the concurrent resolution covering Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 the unfinished busi- 
ness Monday at the close of the session and 
take it up for consideration Tuesday. There 
has already been an order entered limiting 
debate to 4 hours on the concurrent reso- 
lution. 

I may say that the reason why the con- 
current resolution will be considered on 
Tuesday is that the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. DoNNELL], who has had great interest 
in it, has been at his home in Missouri at- 
tending the funeral of his mother and will 
not be back in the city until late Monday 
night. 


I very greatly appreciate the courtesy 
of the Senator from Nebraska in mak- 
ing this announcement, and, of course, I 
am absolutely certain he understood the 
facts to be exactly as he stated them. 
It happens, however, that when I left 
Washington it was my full expectation to 
return here this morning rather than 
this evening. At the time I left I had not 
secured my Pullman reservation back, 
but it was my intention to be here. I 
had never stated to anyone that I should 
not be back until this evening. 

My purpose in making this announce- 
ment is both to clear up the point as to 
when my absence was intended to be 
terminated and also to make it clear 
that I do not want any Senator who 
might desire to take up the President’s 
reorganization plan today to be under 
any misapprehension that I am absent, 
because I am really here in person. I 
will say, however, that I shall very much 
appreciate the opportunity to do certain 
further work upon the problem before 
the presentation of the matter, and I 
hope that it may not be taken up until 
tomorrow. a 

I call this to the attention of the Sen- 
ate so that the Senators who are pres- 
ent may be fully advised of the fact that 
it has been put over until tomorrow. I 
want them to know that I am here so 
that every Senator who is present, if he 
has any objection to the concurrent 
resolution being put over until tomorrow, 
may know that I am here so that he, as 
well as I, may be heard upon the time 
element. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to make the observation that, 
of course, I gave what information came 
to me. The Senator from Missouri is 
one of the hardest working Senators, and 
perhaps the most regular in attendance, 
or at least he is as regular as any other 
Member of the Senate. The calendar 
was to be considered today, and I was at- 
tempting at the last moment to change 
the program for the consideration of the 
reorganization resolution from Monday 
to Tuesday in view of the information 
which had come to me. 

The Senator from Missouri has ex- 
plained the circumstances and that he 
is ready to proceed with the reorganiza- 
tion measure at any time. But inas- 
much as the program has been outlined 
for its consideration tomorrow, if there 
is no objection, that program will be 
followed. 
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Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to state, if the Senator will yield, that I 
do not consider that I am adequately 
prepared to take the concurrent resolu- 
tion up this afternoon, and I should like 
very much to have this evening for fur- 
ther consideration of it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then the program 
will be as already announced, following 
the explanation of the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri. At the conclu- 
sion of the legislative work today, Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 131, covering 
Reorganization Plan 1, will be made the 
unfinished business, and the Senate will 
proceed, under the order already made, 
with the consideration of the concur- 
rent resolution tomorrow afternoon, the 
debate limited to 4 hours. 

Mr. DONNELL. If the Senator will 
further yield, I am entirely certain that 
I did not have my Pullman reservation 
back at the time I left, but I had not 
made the statement that I would be away 
until tonight. 


PROPOSED EASTER RECESS 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should 
like at this time to raise the question 
whether there will be a session of the 
Senate on Easter Monday, March 29. I 
invite the attention of the acting ma- 
jority leader to the matter. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in re- 
ply to the distinguished Senator, I may 
state that several inquiries of a like na- 
ture have already been made, and those 
in charge of the program are giving the 
matter their utmost consideration. I 
personally feel that, if it can be arranged, 
the Senate should not be in session on 
Easter Monday. I shall obtain the in- 
formation requested by the Senator as 
quickly as possible, and then make a 
general announcement for the benefit of 
the Senate. 

I want the Senator to know that the 
policy committee has had this question 
in mind. I am sure they will do every- 
thing they can to see that what is sug- 
gested is accomplished, and I am quite 
sure it will be. On the other hand, I am 
not officially yet advised as to what the 
determination has been as to the pro- 
gram, but later will make an announce- 
ment. If the Senate should do what the 
Senator from Massachusetts requests, it 
would require that the Senate recess Fri- 
day night, but that has not yet been 
determined. The leadership desires to 
consult with all Senators interested in 
pending legislation, and it will require 
the approval of the Senate. However, I 
think we can do what the distinguished 
Senator has suggested. 

Mr. LODGE. With a recess Friday 
night, Senators may go away and remain 
away until the end of Monday. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, after the rou- 
tine morning business shall have been 
concluded, the calendar be called only for 
the consideration of measures to which 
there is no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
out objection, the order is made. 
TRANSACTION OF MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate, having adjourned at the conclu- 


With- 
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sion of its last session, is now in the 
morning hour. The order of procedure 
for the morning hour will now be fol- 
lowed. 
CHARLES HOWARD RICHARDS—VETO 
MESSAGE (S. DOC. NO. 127) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying bill, was 
ordered to lie on the table and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the United States Senate: 

I am returning herewith without my 
approval S. 939, a bill “For the relief of 
Charles Howard Richards.” 

The bill would direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay to Charles Howard 
Richards, of Eugene, Oreg., the sum of 
$5,000 in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the Unitea States for compensa- 
tion for personal injuries sustained by 
him on December 14, 1941, while serving 
as a volunteer guard, Office of Civilian 
Defense, on duty at the Bonneville sub- 
station, Bonneville power project, Eugene, 
Oreg. 

In order to compensate civilian-de- 
fense workers and their dependents in- 
jured or killed in line of duty and others 
injured or killed as a result of enemy 
action, the civilian war-benefits pro- 
gram was established in the Federal Se- 
curity Agency in 1942. The program, 
while not based on substantive legisla- 
tion, was continued for the fiscal year 
1947 by special provision in the Federal 
Security Appropriation Act, 1947, and 
thereafter, for the fiscal year 1948, by the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948. 
The Federal Security Agency has recom- 
mended to the Congress that the pro- 
gram be continued after whe expiration 
of the current appropriation by a liqui- 
dating statute which would transfer the 
benefit rolls of this program to the Fed- 
eral employees’ compensation fund un- 
til all pending claims under the program 
are paid out of that fund, up to a total 
of $7,500 in respect of any claim (See S. 
1456, 80th Cong., 1st sess.). 

It appears from the records of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency that on April 22, 
1943, Mr. Richards filed with that Agency 
an application for disability benefits for 
an injury sustained by him when he fell 
while on duty as an auxiliary police of- 
ficer under the United States Citizens 
Defense Corps—Office of Civilian De- 
fense—at Bonneville substation during a 
blackout. Pursuant to a determination 
of the Board that Mr. Richards was 100 
percent disabled from January 1 to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942, and from September 1 
to October 19, 1942, he was paid disability 
benefits under such program in the 
aggregate sum of $291.83. Expenditures 
were also made under the program in 
his behalf for medical treatment. It was 
further found that Mr. Richards, a self- 
employed barber, suffered no loss of 
wage-earning capacity, other than that 
for which he received such benefits, as 
a result of his injury. 

The records of the Federal Security 
Agency in this case contain no evidence 
of any additional disability sustained by 
Mr. Richards. He has received under 
the program the maximum amount of 
benefits to which he has shown himself 
entitled according to the reports and 
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evidence received. If he has suffered a 
substantial permanent disability and loss 
of wage-earning capacity as a result of 
the injury or incurred any medical ex- 
penses with respect to which he might be 
entitled to additional compensation or 
reimbursement under the program, he 
may present claim therefor to the Fed- 
eral Security Agency’s Bureau of Em- 
Ployees’ Compensation which is now 
charged with the administration of the 
program. Should he be found to be 
actually entitled to such benefits, they 
will be paid to him at least until the 
termination of the current fiscal year, 
and longer should Congress continue 
such program by appropriate legislation. 

It thus appears that an orderly sys- 
tem of benefits, though of an emergency 
and temporary character, has been es- 
tablished, and operates with funds spe- 
cifically appropriated for that purpose 
by the Congress for cases of the type 
involved in the present bill, and that Mr. 
Richards availed himself of the benefits 
of that system to some extent but has 
failed to present alleged additional evi- 
dence to the agency administering the 
program and to exhaust his remedies 
thereunder. 

It thus appears that approval of this 
measure would be discriminatory and es- 
tablish an undesirable precedent as it 
would extend benefits to this claimant 
not available to others similarly situated, 


. and would provide a lump-sum award to 


the claimant which departs from the reg- 
ular procedure of periodical benefits es- 
tablished by the present procedure, 
which, in the absence of further legisla- 
tion, would greatly exceed what others in 
similar circumstances would receive. 

In view of these considerations I feel 
constrained to withhold approval of the 
bill. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 


Marcu 15, 1948. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

CHARLES DUNCAN MONTEITH 

A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation for the relief of Charles Duncan 
Monteith (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ReEpPorT OF TorT CLAIMS PAID BY War 
ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator of the War 
Assets Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of tort claims paid by 
that Administration as of December 31, 1947 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the General Assem- 
bly of the Commonwealth of Virginia; to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration: 


“House Joint Resolution 43 


“Joint resolution memoralizing Congress to 
make certain changes in the Hatch Act 


“Whereas under the act of Congress popu- 
larly known as the Hatch Act, many citizens 
of this Commonwealth, in common with cer- 
tain citizens of other States, are deprived of 
rights enjoyed by other citizens to engage in 
political activity; and 
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“Whereas it is the sense of the General As- 
sembly of Virginia that such legislatio: is 
unfair and discriminatory insofar as it re- 
stricts the rights of certain citizens in the 
exercise of the franchise: Now, therefore 

“Resolved by the house of delegates (the 
senate concurring), That the Congress of the 
United States be and it is hereby memorial- 
ized to so amend the Hatch Act that the re- 
striction on participation in political activi- 
ties on the part of Federal employees will be 
eliminated; and 

“Resolved further, That the clerk of the 
house of delegates is hereby directed to send 
copies of this resolution to the clerks of 
both Houses of the Congress of the United 
States and the Representatives from Virginia 
in the Congress.” 

A petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Florida, praying for the enactment of the 
so-called Townsend plan to provide old-age 
assistance; to the Committee on Finance. 


RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL OF 
WHEELING, W. VA., RELATING TO THE 
NATURAL GAS ACT 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Council of the City 
of Wheeling, W. Va., relating to the pro- 
posed amendments to the Natural Gas 
Act, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


Resolution of the Council of the City of 
Wheeling, W. Va., with reference to 
proposed amendments to the Natural Gas 
Act by the Congress of the United States 


Whereas, the Council of the City of Wheel- 
ing has been advised that it is proposed that 
the Natural Gas Act, as previously adopted 
by the Congress of the United States, be 
amended as set forth in a bill now pending 
before the Congress of the United States, 
commonly known as the Rizley bill; and 

Whereas proceedings are now being held 
before the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the United States Senate 
in regard to H. R. 4051 (amendments of the 
Natural Gas Act) and in connection with the 
consideration of the Rizley bill; and 

Whereas the Council of the City of Wheel- 
ing is advised that if the Rizley bill is en- 
acted, it will result in an increase in the price 
of natural gas to the ultimate consumer; and 

Whereas the city of Wheeling represents an 
area wherein thousands of individuals rely 
entirely upon natural gas as a source of fuel 
and also represents an area wherein many in- 
dustries rely entirely upon natural gas as a 
source of fuel: Be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Wheeling, That it, through the adoption of 
this resolution, record its objection to the 
passage of the Rizley bill or to any other 
legislation which will result in the increase 
in the price of natural gas to the ultimate 
consumer. The clerk of the city of Wheeling 
shall forward a copy of this resolution to the 
Honorable HarLtey M. Krucore and the Hon- 
orable CHAPMAN B. REVERCOMB, Members of 
the Senate of the United States from the 
State of West Virginia, in order that the rep- 
resentatives of the State of West Virginia in 
the Senate of the United States may be ad- 
vised of the action of the Council of the City 
of Wheeling in opposition to the proposed 
legislation hereinabove mentioned. 

THE CITy OF WHEELING, 
A MUNICIPAL CORPORATION, 
By Cart G. BACHMANN, Its Mayor. 


CONVENTION ON INTER-AMERICAN COPY- 


RIGHT—RESOLUTION AND REPORT OF 
NEW YORK STATE BAR ASSOCIATION 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, at its recent 
annual meeting the New York State Bar 
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Association adopted a resolution pertain- 
ing to the Convention on Inter-American 
Copyright, together with the report of 
its committee on international law,.in 
support of the resolution. The resolution 
indicates the cooperative efforts between 
members of the Pan American Union, 
and for that reason I feel it should appear 
in the REcorD. 

Therefore, I present the report and 
resolution for appropriate reference, and 
request that it be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered 
to be printed in the REcorpD, as follows: 


On July 17, 1947, President Truman sub- 
mitted the Inter-American Copyright Con- 
vention to the Senate for its advice and con- 
sent to the ratification thereof. This con- 
vention, described as the Inter-American 
convention on the rights of the author in 
literary, scientific, and artistic works, was 
signed at the Pan American Union in Wash- 
ington on June 22, 1946, by delegates from 
practically all the American countries. Rati- 
fications have already been deposited in the 
Pan American Union by five countries, 
namely, Mexico, Ecuador, the Dominican Re- 
public, Bolivia, and Honduras, The conven- 
tion would provide protection for the works 
of American authors in Latin-American 
countries where they are not now given pro- 
tection against piracy or unauthorized trans- 
lations. Composers of music would also re- 
ceive protection against the unauthorized 
reproduction of their works and in respect to 
records and other mechanical reproduction 
thereof, 

At the fifth conference of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar Association recently held in Lima, 
Peru, approval of the convention was ex- 
pressed in a resolution, as it was considered 
to be the instrument that best coordinates 
the judicial thought of America on this 
matter. 

It is recommended that the association 
adopt the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That this association favors rati- 
fication by the United States of the inter- 
American convention on the rights of the 
author in literary, scientific, and artistic 
works, signed in Washington on June 22, 
a and submitted to the Senate on July 17, 
1947.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

8.329. A bill for the relief of Gentaro 
es without amendment (Rept. No. 

5 
S.419. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Teruko 
Matsukawa (nee Teruko Nagai); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 997); 

8.642. A bill for the relief of Tang Sik 
Pui, his wife, and his five minor children; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 998); 

S.661. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lum 
Shee Jung; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
999) ; 

8. 740. A bill to record the lawful admis- 
sion to the United States for permanent 
residence of Naka Matsukata Rawsthorne; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1000); 

8.755. A bill for the relief of Toraichi 
Ambo; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1001); 

8.940. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Chieko 
8. Kawakami; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1002) ; 

S. 1045. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lucia 
Kim; without amendment (Rept. No. 1003); 

S. 1055. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Irma 
M. Pierce and Charles Z. Pierce; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 987); 

8S. 1186. A bill for the relief of Thorvaldur 
Hliddal; with amendments (Rept. No. 1004); 
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8. 1451. A bill for the relief of Perfecto M. 
Biason and Joan Biason; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1005) ; 

S. 1806. A bill for the telief of Ensign Mer- 
ton H. Peterson, United States Naval Re- 
serve; with an amendment (Rept. No. 988); 

H.R. 718. A bill for the relief of Clarence 
J. Wilson and Margaret J. Wilson; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 989); 

H.R.986. A bill for the relief of Leslie 
H. Ashlock; without amendment (Rept. No. 
990); 

H.R. 1215. A bill for the relief of Kazue 
Oda Takahashi; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1006); 

H.R. 1528. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tate of Marion 8S. Griggs, deceased; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 991); 

H.R. 1586. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Les- 
lie Price, Philip C. Price, Mrs, Louise Keyton, 
Annie Curry, and James Curry; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 992); 

H.R. 2214. A bill for the relief of Dave 
Hougardy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
993) ; 

H.R. 2347. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Akiko Tsukado Miller; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1007) ; 

H.R.3061. A bill for the relief of Victor 
C. Kaminski (also known as Victor Kamin- 
ski); without amendment (Rept. No. 1008); 

H.R.3118. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Susan W. Roe; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 994); and 

H.R.4177.A bill for the relief of William 
L. Cunliffe; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1009). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 692. A bill to authorize a mileage allow- 
ance of 7 cents per mile for United States 
marshals and their deputies for travel on 
official business; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 995). 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs; 

8.1771. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands in Powell 
Townsite. Wyo., Shoshone reclamation proj- 
ect, Wyoming, to the James S. McDonald Post, 
No. 5054, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Powell, 
Wyo.; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1010); 

S. 1985. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act,” 
approved July 19, 1940; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1011); and 

H.R. 5049. A bill to reopen the revested 
Oregon and California Railroad and recon- 
veyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands to 
exploration, location, entry, and disposition 
under the general mining laws; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1012). 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSING 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to section 3 of House Concurrent 
Resolution 104, Eightieth Congress, from 
the Joint Committee on Housing, I sub- 
mit a report on behalf of its chairman, 
Representative RatpH A. GAMBLE. His 
letter of transmittal reads as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

JomvntT COMMITTEE ON HOUSING, 
March 15, 1948. 
The Honorable ArTHuR H. VANDENBERG, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I submit herewith the final 
majority report of the Joint Committee on 
Housing, in accordance with the require- 
ments of section 3, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 104, Eightieth Congress. Another part 
of the report, Statistics of Housing, which 
I also submit herewith, is being printed sepa- 
rately, on order of the committee. 

A factual analysis of the joint committee’s 
extensive studies, and of the testimony taken 
from 1,286 witnesses at public hearings in 
33 cities, has been ordered printed by the 
committee as a separate document, entitled 
“Housing in America.” 
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On behalf of the committee I want to ex- 
press our appreciation to the staff and to the 
many individuals in private industry, and 
in Government, who have helped us through- 
out our inquiry. These individuals came 
from the Federa! Trade Commission; the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers; 
the Bureau of the Census; the Bureau of 
Standards; and the Office of Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce; the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor; 
the Veterans’ Administration; the Office of 
Housing Expediter; and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. It is impossible to 
list the hundreds of individuals in private 
industry on whom we called for help, and for 
which help I am most grateful. Special ac- 
knowledgment is given to the several trade 
associations, and to the construction depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH A. GAMBLE, 
Chairman. 


The joint committee has completed its 
studies, having conducted hearings and 
investigations in Washington and in 
other cities throughout the country. 
The report was agreed to without a dis- 
senting voice, but one or two reservations 
will be expressed later. In general, the 
report has led to the preparation of some 
perfecting amendments to the so-called 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, Senate bill 
866, to establish a national housing ob- 
jective and the policy to be followed in 
the attainment thereof, to facilitate sus- 
tained progress in the attainment of such 
objective and to provide for the coordi- 
nated execution of such policy through 
a National Housing Commission, and for 
other purposes. Out of order I should 


like to submit the perfecting amend- 


ments to Senate bill 866. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON LA- 

BOR -MANAGEMENT RELATIONS (S. 

REPT. NO. 986) 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, pursuant to 
Public Law No. 101, Eightieth Congress, 
as chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Labor-Management Relations, I submit a 
report, and at the proper time I shall 
make a statement to the Senate in sup- 
port of the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed. 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE ON REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD an additional report of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, together with a 
statement by me. relating to Federal 
personnel. : 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDITIONAL REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES, CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
SraTes, PURSUANT TO SECTION 601 OF THE 
REVENUE ACT OF 1941, ON FEDERAL PERSON- 
NEL, DECEMBER 1947—JANUARY 1948 

FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
JANUARY 1948, AND COMPARISON WITH DECEM=- 
BER 1947 


(The following report is compiled from 
signed, official personnel reports by the var- 
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ious agencies and departments of the Federal 
Government. Table I of the report shows 
personnel employed inside continental United 
States, by agency. Table II shows person- 
nel employed outside continental United 
States, by agency. .Table III shows total 
personnel employed inside and outside con- 
tinental United States, by agency. Table IV 
gives by agency the industrial workers em- 
ployed by the Federal Government. For 
purposes of comparison, figures for the pre- 
vious month are shown in adjoining 
columns.) 

According to monthly personnel reports 
submitted to the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expenditures, 
the total Federal personnel for January in- 
creased 6,340 from the December total of 
1,994,170! to the January total of 2,000,510. 
(See table III.) 

Exclusive of the National Military Estab- 
lishment, there was an increase of 1,197 from 
the December total of 1,164,937? to the Janu- 
ary total of 1,166,134. 

Total employment for the National Military 
Establishment showed an increase of 5,143 
from the December total of 829,233 to the 
January total of 834,376. 

The Department of the Army reported an 
increase of 3,756 from its December total of 
377,629 to its January total of 381,385. Inside 
continental United States, the Army increased 
its civilian personnel 1,067, while ouside con- 
tinental United States personnel increased 
2,689. 

The Department of the Air Forces increased 
employment of 1,077 from its December total 
of 111,700 to the January figure of 112,777. 
These figures cover Air Forces civilian per- 
sonnel within continental United States only. 

The Department of the Navy reported an 
increase of 352 civilian employees, from the 
December figure of 339,268 to the January 
figure of 339,620. 


Inside continental United States 


Federal personnel within the United States 
increased 2,708 from the December total of 
1,771,833 1 to the January total of 1,774,541. 
(See table I.) 

Excluding the National Military Establish- 
ment, personnel inside the United States in- 
creased 542 from the December figure of 
1,111,088 ‘ to the January figure of 1,111,630. 

Total civilian employment within the 
United States for the National Military Estab- 
lishment for January was 662,911, an increase 
of 2,166 over the December figure of 660,745. 

Department of the Army personnel within 
the United States increased 1,067 from the 
December figure of 253,011 to the January 
figure of 254,078. 

The Air Forces increased civilian personnel 
within the United States by 1,077 from the 
December figure of 111,700 to the January 
figure of 112,777. 

Navy Department within the United 
States increased its civilian employment 64, 
from the December figure of 295,398 to the 
January figure of 295,462. 


Outside continental United States 


Outside continental United States, Federal 
personnel increased 3,632 from the December 
total of 222,337: to the January total of 
225,869. (See table II.) 

An increase of 655 was reported in overseas 
personnel by the departments and agencies 
other than the National Military Establish- 
ment, from the December total of 53,8491 to 
the January total of 54,504. 

Total overseas civilian employment for the 
National Military Establishment increased 
2,977 from the December total of 168,488 to 
the January total of 171,465. 


1 See table V. 
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The Department of the Army reported an 
increase of 2,689 civilian employees overseas, 
from the December figure of 124,618 to the 
January figure of 127,307. 

The Navy Department increased its over- 
seas employment 288 from its December figure 
of 43,870 to the January figure of 44,158. 


Industrial employment 


Total industrial employment during the 
month of January increased 3,705 from the 
December figure of 546,851 to the January 
total of 550,556. (See table IV.) 

The departments and agencies, exclusive 
of the National Military Establishment, de- 
creased 179 from the December figure of 
20,281 to the January figure of 20,102. 

The National Military Establishment in- 
creased its total industrial employment 3,884 
from the December figure of 526,570 to the 
January total of 530,454. 

The Department of the Army increased 
its industrial employment 3,396; 993 of this 
increase was within continental United 
States, while the overseas industrial employ- 
ment for the Army increased 2,403. 

The Department of the Navy increased its 
industrial employment 488 from the Decem- 
ber figure of 236,729 to the January figure of 
237,217. 

The term “industrial employees” as used 
by the committee refers to unskilled, semi- 
skilged, skilled, and supervisory employees 
paid by the Federal Government who are 
working on construction projects such as 
airfields and roads, and in shipyards and 
arsenals. It does not include maintenance 
and custodial employees. 


Taste I.—Federal personnel inside conti- 
nental United States employed by executive 
agencies during January 1948, and com- 
parison with December 1947 


=e 


Increase 
Department or agency D = | January | oe 
i) 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(EXCEPT NATIONAL MILI- 
TARY ESTABLISHMENT) 


Agriculture. 


Interior... 
Justice _-- 
Labor. .-... 
Post Office 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF 
THE PRESIDENT 


White House Office 

Bureau of the Budget - -_- 

Executive Mansion and 
IIE anc0cdrenneencs 

N — Security Coun- 
ci 

National 
sources Board 

Office of Economic Ad- 


Security Re- 





EMERGENCY WAR 
AGENCIES 


Office of Defense Trans- 
DOs cosscdadquens 
Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Develop- 


POSTWAR AGENCIES 


Philippine Alien Prop- 
erty Administration ___- 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission 
Atomic Energy Commis- | 
sion } 4, 760 
Civil Aeronauties Board __| 563 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste I.—Federal personnel inside conti- 
nental United States employed by executive 
agencies during January 1948, and come 
parison with December 1947—Continued 


Increase 
(+) or 


Department or agency decrease 


Decem- . 
ber January 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES— 
continued 


Federal Security Agency. 
Federal Trade Commis- 


Federal Works Agency... 
General Accounting Office. 
Cees Printing Of- 


ce 
Housing and Home Fi- 
Indian Claims Commis- 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
Maritime Commission... 
Nationa] Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics... 
National Archives 
National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority 290 
National Capital Park 
and Planning Commis- 


Civil Service Commission 8, 742) 8, 873 
Export-Import Bank of 

Washington 111 lll 
Federal Communications 

Commission 1, 306 
Federal Deposit Insur- 

ance Corporation 1,156 1,144 
Federal Mediation and 

Conciliation Service -_.- 873) 368) 
Federal Power Commis- 

i 795 

331, 426 

561 

22, 360 

8,377 

7, 484, 

11, 914 

111 

2, 263 

6, 774 

6, 172 

330! 


25, 
Natidnal Gallery of Art. 
syaenal Labor Relations 


‘Bend 

Office of Housing Expe- 
diter. 

Office of Selective Service 


Panama Canal 
Philippine War Damage 
Commission 
Railroad Retirement 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 
Securities and Exchange 
Commission 
Smithsonian Institution... 
Tariff Commission. .-._-... 
Tax Court of the United 
| ee eee 
aan Valley Author- 
V rans’ Administration. +240 
Total, excluding 
National on ol 
tary Establish- 
11, 111, 08811, 111, 630) +5 528 
Net increase, ex- 
cluding National 
Military Estab- 
lishment..........]..... stati lM aia aaa +542 
NATIONAL MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENT 


Office of Secretary of De- 
ere 636 594 —42 
Department ofthe Army.} 253,011) 254, 078} +1, 067 
Department of the Navy.| 295,398] 295,.462 +64 
Department of the Air | 
. 111, 700! 112,777, +1,077 


Total, 


National M ili- 
tary Establish- 


including arom 
ment 


4, 771, 833}1, 774, 641){ +5, 


Net increase, in- 
cluding National 
Military Estab- 
lishment 


1 See table V. 

2 This figure is exclusive of personnel of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

2 Exclusive of 1,202 employees of Howard University 
and 97 employees of the Columbia Institute for the Deaf, 
not previously reported. They are excluded pending 
decision of the Bureau of the Budget on their status. 
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TABLE II.—Federal personnel outside conti- 
nental United States employed by execu- 
tive agencies during January 1948, and 
comparison with December 1947 


Department or agency 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(EXCEPT NATIONAL MILI- 
TARY ESTABLISHMENT) 


Agriculture. 
Commerce... 
Interior 


POSTWAR AGENCIES 


Philippine Alien Prop- 
erty Administration___- 
War Assets Administra- 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission ----- 
— Energy Commis- 


Civil Aeronautics Board __ 
Civil Service Commission. 
Export-Import Bank of 
ashington 
Federal Communications 
Commission_ 
Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation 
Federal Security Agency-. 
Federal Works Agency -.-. 
Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency 
Maritime Commission... 
National Labor Relations 
Board 


Philippine War Damage 
Commission 

Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 

Smithsonian Institution__ 6} 

Veterans’ Administration. 1, 616 


Total, excluding 
National Mili- 
tary Establish- 


Net increase, ex- 
cluding National 
Military Estab- 
lishment___....... 


NATIONAL MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENT 


124, 618 


Department of the Army- 
43, 870| 


Department of the Navy... 
Total, including | 


127,307) +2, 689 
44,158] 4-288 


National Mili- 
tary Establish- 


1 222, 337 


228, so { +8, St 


Net increase, in- 
cluding National 
Military Estab- 
lishment... 


1 See table V. 


TaBLe III.—Consolidated table of Federal 
personnel inside and outside continental 
United States employed by the executive 
agencies during January 1948, and com- 
parison with December 1947 


Increase 


=“) 


Department or agency | - 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(EXCEPT NATIONAL MIL- 
TTARY ESTABLISHMENT) 


70, 152 
37, 871 
46, 810) 


Commerce 
Interior 
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Taste IlI.—Consolidated table of Federal 
personnel inside and outside continental 
United States employed by the executive 
agencies during January 1948, and com- 
parison with December 1947—Continued 


| Increase 
(+) or 
decrease 


(-) 


Decem- 


Department or agency er 


January 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(EXCEPT NATIONAL MIL- 
TTARY ESTABLISHMENT) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF 
THE PRESIDENT 


White House Office 
Bureau of the Budget... 
Executive Mansion and 
SS la 
— Security Coun- 


National Security Re- 
sources Board 
a of Economic Ad- 


EMERGENCY WAR AGEN- 
CIES 


Office 4 Balage Trans- 


orta 
Office of Scientific ‘Re- 
hy and Develop- 


POSTWAR AGENCIES 


Philippine Alien Prop- 
erty Administration---- 
War Assets Administra- 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission 
—— Energy Commis- 


Civil. Aeronautics Board__ 
Civil Service Commission. 
Export-Import Bank of 
Washington 
Federal Communications 
Commission 
Federal Deposit 
ance Corporation 
Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service ...-. ‘ 368 
Federal Power Commis- 


795 

Federal Security Agency. 3 32, 829) 

Federal Trade Commis- | 

sion . amaain t 661) 

Federal Works Agency _-- 22, 683) 
General Accounting Of- 

9, 377) 


7, 484 

Housing and Home Fi- | 

nance Agency _ 12,086} 11, 953} 
Indian Claims Commis- 

112 11 


Interstate Commerce | 
Comunission. 2, 257] 2, 263 
Maritime Commission... 6, 861 6, 921 
National Advisory Com- | | 
mittee for Aeronautics.. 6, 076) 6, 172) 
National Archives 328) 330 
National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority j 290) 
National Capital Park | 
and Planning Commis- 


Insur- 





or} 


National Gallery of Art... 318) 
National Labor Relations 


Board 
Nat lonei Mediation 
Board 113) 
Office of Housing Expe- 
diter 4, 672) 4, 635 
Office of Selective Service | 
IE one ctntnanitinsins 667 663 
anama Canal 24,263 24, 857 


hilippine War Damage 
Commission 1550 1574 
2,783! 2,796! 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE III.—Consolidated table of Federal 
personnel inside and outside continental 
United States employed by the executive 
agencies during January 1948, and com- 
parison with December 1947—Continued 





Increase 
Department or agency D January fsbo t 
(=) 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES— 
continued 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation............ 6, 270 6, 053 —217 
Securities and Exchange | 
Commission.......-.---- 1, 180 1, 086 —04 
Smithsonian Institution... 519 513) —6 
Tariff Commission... -.. 222 224) +2 
Tax Court of the United | 
en 124) 126) +2 
Tenneane Valley Author- | | 
Bint dcbhindnves teasene 4,222, 14,144 —78 
Veterans’ Administra- 
BR oe Si adbcedienantas 207,840) 208, 084) +2 
Total, excluding 
National Mili- 
tary Establish- +3, 614 
a 11, 164, 937)1, 166, 134 —2,417 
Net ifncrease, ex- 
cluding National 
Military Estab- 
SR badd noternlneneswandaloxnnannnl +1, 197 
NATIONAL MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENT 
Office of Secretary of De- 
SID... cocnnnpanennceseon 636 594 —42 
Department of the Army: 
Inside __ continental 
United States... ... 253,011; 254,078; +1, 067 
Outside continental 
United States-__...- 124,618) 127,307) +2, 689 
Department of the Navy.| 339, 268| 339, 620, +352 
Department of the Air 
OR cacundacabscetion 111,700} 112,777) +1,077 
Total, including 
Netenes on 
tary stablish- 
ei caveieosiine, 11, 994, 170)2, 000, s10){ +% 799 





Net increase, in- 
eluding National 
Military Estab- 
PR iinoocs5sc] cccctuiicadicccsnesta +6, 340 





1 See table V. 

4 This figure is exclusive of the personnel of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

3 Exclusive of 1,202 employees of Howard University 
and 97 employees of the Columbia Institute for the Deaf, 
not previously reported. They are excluded pending 
decision of the Bureau of the Budget on their status. 


TaBLE IV.—Industrial employees of the Fed- 
eral Government inside and outside conti- 
nental United States employed by executive 
agencies during January 1948, and compar- 
ison with December 1947 














Increase 
Department or agency a January a 
(= 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(EXCEPT NATIONAL MIL- 
ITARY ESTABLISHMENT) 
Commerce.....-..-.-...-- 1,135 1, 061 -74 
ESR 5, 233 5, 110 —123 
eae 342 358 +16 
TE Chesseuhabsouneun 3, 646 3, 677 +31 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


Atgnle Energy Commis- 
Bich a cthend canceled 281 268 —13 
Semin and Home Fi- 


nance Agency.........- 3 | eee 
Panama Canal........... 2, 138 2, 153 +15 
Tennessee Valley Author- 
Piva dnddoasdenkeiens 7, 503 7,472 -31 
Total, exciuding 
etiepe: aie 
tary Establish- 
petits o.ca0.c 05> 20,281 | 20, 102 { BS 


Net decrease, ex- 
cluding National 
Military Estab- 
ee 
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TaBLE IV.—Industrial employees of the Fed- 
eral Government inside and outside conti- 
nental United States employed by executive 
agencies during January 1948, and compar- 
ison with December 1947—Continued 














Increase 
Department or agency =e January | oe, 
(~) 
NATIONAL MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENT 
Department of the 
Army: 
Inside continental 
United States_.| 195,359 | 196, 352 +993 
Outside conti- 
nental United 
States. 94, 482 96, 885 +2, 403 
Department of the 
ek caers 236, 729 | 237, 217 +488 
Total, including 
National stablish: 
tary Establis . 
ment. -------| 546,851 | 550, 556 {+335 
Net increase in- 
cluding National 
, Military Estab- 
Sata eee ec aad +3, 705 
TABLE V 


This table is not to be found in previous 
monthly personnel reports by the commit- 
tee and it will not necessarily be carried in 
the future. Its purpose at this time is to 
bring up to date, for fiscal year 1948, the 
civilian personnel employed on various Fed- 
eral pay rolls of the executive branch who, 
for various reasons, have not been included 
in committee reports submitted heretofore, 
but will be included in the future. 

Employment represented in these pay rolls 
is included in the January figures in tables I, 
II, III, and IV, and for comparative purposes 
the December figures in the tables also have 
been adjusted. 


ALS) 2 ez 
eel 


White House Office... - 270'270| 262/228 | 227 ae —48 
Executive Mansion and 

I ovGadscntacas 65) 60) 58) 73) 94)114)110) +45 
11) 11} 11) 12) 12) 12) 11 


iil 





Agency 


July 

August 
September 

November 

Pet 1948 

Net increase (+) 
or decrease (—) 


CONSOLIDATED | 


—_ Claims Commis- 
Philippine War Dam- 
age Commission._..... 425|486|513!546) 547| 550! 574) 4-149 


i 


INSIDE UNITED STATES 


White House Office... 
Executive Mansion and 
Sone PETIA 











- |270| 270/262) 228/227 |223| 222) —48 
65) 60) 58) 73) 94/114)110) +45 
11) 12) 12) 12) 12) 12) 11)..... 
8 8) 7 7 8) 5) 7 =I 


Phil War Dam- 
ommission....... 


OUTSIDE UNITED STATES’ 
Philippine War Dam- 


age Commission....... eer 





STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NON- 
ESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES, IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE MONTHLY PERSONNEL RE- 
PORT FOR JANUARY 1948 


After reductions in three consecutive 
months, civilian personnel in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government increased 
sharply during the month of January, reports 
to the Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures showing that 
the total for the month was 2,000,510. 
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Increases in January over December were 
reported in civilian employment as a whole, 
in civilian agencies exclusive of the National 
Military Establishment, in civilian employ- 
ment in the National Military Establish- 
ment, in civilian employment inside conti- 
nental United States, in civilian employ- 
ment outside continental United States, and 
in fact the increase was general in all cate- 
gories with the exception of industrial work- 
ers employed by departments and agencies 
exclusive of the National Military Establish- 
ment. 

The January report shows increases over 
December in 34 agencies, or in more than 
half the total number reporting to the com- 
mittee. 

The largest increase was in the National 
Military Establishment, in which civilian em- 
ployees of the Army increased by 3,756, civil- 
ian employees of the Air Force increased 
1,077, civilian employees of the Navy in- 
creased by 352. 

Among the agencies reporting larger in- 
creases were: Commerce Department, 335; 
Interior Department, 615; Justice Depart- 
ment, 616; Treasury Department, 227; Fed- 
eral Security Agency, 363; Panama Canal, 
594; Veterans’ Administration, 244; Atomic 
Energy Commission, 116; and Civil Service 
Commission, 131. 

The January total of civilian employees of 
the Federal Government includes person- 
nel for the White House offices and several 
other pay rolls which previously have not 
been published by the committee, but which 
will be included in the future in order that 
the report may as complete as possible. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 15, 1948, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1174) to pro- 
vide for inactive training pay for the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps, to provide uni- 
form standards for inactive duty train- 
ing pay for all Reserve components of 
the armed forces, and for other purposes. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and by unanimous consent the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROOKS: 

§S. 2310. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to transfer a captured subma- 
rine to the Museum of Science and Industry 
in the city of Chicago; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. © 

S. 2311. A bill for the relief of Herbert FP. 
Wascher; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUSHFIELD: 

S. 2312. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Daniel L. 
Bordeaux a patent in fee to certain land; 

S. 2313. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Martin 
L. Chase a patent in fee to certain land; 

8S. 2314. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Adelia 
Louise Tyon a patent in fee to certain land; 

S. 2315. A bill to authorize the issuance of 
trust patents in lieu of land-use exchange 
assignments issued on the Cheyenne River 
Sioux Reservation prior to January 1, 1948; 
and 

S. 2316. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to George 
Kangi a patent in fee to certain land; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(Mr. McCARTHY introduced Senate bill 
2317, to establish a national housing policy 
and provide for its execution, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 
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(Mr. AIKEN (for himself, Mr. BusHFTIep, 
Mr. Witson, Mr. THyYe, Mr. THomaés of Okla- 
homa, Mr. ELLENDER, and Mr. Lucas) intro- 
duced Senate bill 2318, to provide for a coor- 
dinated agricultural program, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 2319. A bill to provide for a survey of 
physically handicapped citizens; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 2320. A bill for the relief of Maria Carol 
Lea McCain; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 2321. A’ bill to incorporate the Seabee 
Veterans of America; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself and Mr. 
HOLLAND) : 

S. 2322. A bill to provide for the sale of a 
part of war-housing project No. FLA-8252-1 
to the Department of Public Safety of the 
State of Florida; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


COORDINATED AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Witson], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Tuye], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THomas], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Iilinois [Mr. Lucas], and myself, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
coordinate the agricultural program. 

The bill is the so-called long-range 
agricultural bill, and later in the day, 
when it is in order, I shall wish about 10 
minutes to explain the contents of the 
bill. 

The bill (S. 2318) to provide for a co- 


ordinated agricultural program, intro- 
Guced by Mr. Arken (for himself, Mr. 
BUSHFIELD, Mr. Witson, Mr. THYE, Mr. 
THomas of Oklahoma, Mr. ELLENDER, and 
Mr. Lucas), was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
SENATE REPORT 986 RELATING TO LA- 
BOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Mr. BALL submitted the following con- 
current resolution (S. Con Res. 46), 
which was referred to the’Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentalives concurring), That there be 
printed 10,000 additional copies of Senate 
Report No. 986 submitted by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Relations, pur- 
suant to Public Law 101, Eightieth Congress, 
for the use of said joint committee. 


REDUCTION OF INCOME-TAX PAY- 
MENTS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 4790) to reduce individual 
income-tax payments, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed. 


YoU AND YOUR CONGRESSMAN—ARTI- 
CLE BY SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“You and Your Congressman,” written by 
him and published in the magazine Forbes, 
for March 15, 1948, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS AND 
THE ENCYCLICALS—ADDRESS BY REV. 
BENJAMIN L, MASSE, S. J. 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the -REcCoRD an address en- 
titled “Labor-Management Relations and the 
Encyclicals,” delivered by the Reverend Ben- 
jamin L. Masse, S. J., associate editor of Amer- 
ica, and executive editor of the Catholic Mind, 
before the Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Problems, Boston, Mass., March 2, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE ANTILYNCHING BiILL—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE WASHINGTON POST AND RE- 
PLY BY LESLIE 8S. PERRY 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Antilynching Bill,” published in the 
March 2, 1948, issue of the Washington Post, 
and a reply to the editorial by Leslie S, Per- 
ry, legislative representative, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, published in the Washingtion Post of 
March 11, 1948, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 

OPEN THE DOOR, AMERICA!—EDITORIAL 
BY DAVID LAWRENCE 

|Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Open the Door, America!” by David 
Lawrence, published in the March 7 issue of 
the United States News, which appears in 
the Appendix. | 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE 


Mr. DONNELL asked and obtained 
consent for the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary engaged in 
hearings on Senate bill 1988, relating to 
submerged lands along coastal areas, to 
sit during the session of the Senate to- 
day. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CAIN asked and obtained consent 
to be absent from the Senate tomorrow, 
March 16. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, on ac- 
count of a previous engagement, my col- 
league, the junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] is compelled to be 
absent until Friday of this week. I ask 
unanimous consent that he may be ex- 
cused from attendance upon the sessions 
of the Senate until that time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, the order is made. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDENT protempore. Morn- 
ing business is closed, and under the 
order of the Senate, the calendar will 
be called for the consideration of bills 
to which there is no objection. 

The bill (S. 669) to provide for the pay- 
ment of a bonus of 30 cents per bushel on 
wheat and corn produced and sold be- 
tween January 1, 1945, and April 18, 1946, 
Was announced as first in order. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a brief statement on the 
housing bill I introduced today. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. When the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin shall 
have concluded his remarks, I shall sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, inasmuch 
as we have arrived at the point of calling 
the calendar. 


With- 
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Mr. McCARTHY. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska for 
that purpose at this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence ° 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball Hayden 
Barkley Hickenlooper 
Bricker Hoey 
Bridges Holland 
Brooks Ives Reed 

Buck Jenner Robertson, Va. 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Russell 

Byrd Kem Saltonstall 
Cain Kilgore Smith 
Capehart Knowland Sparkman 
Capper Langer Stennis 

Chavez Lodge Stewart 
Connally Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
McCarran Thomas, Utah 
McCarthy Thye 
McCiellan Umstead 
McFarland Vandenberg 
McGrath Watkins 
McKellar 
McMahon 
Magnuson 
Malone 
Maybank 
Millikin 


The 


Hatch 
Hawkes 


Murray 
O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
O’Mahoney 
Overton 
Pepper 


Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Fulbright 
George Moore 
Gurney Morse 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [{Mr. 
Martin], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. REVERCOMB], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Tosey] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. GreEEn], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. H111], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers], and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Taytor] are absent on public busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
INGS] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Eighty-five Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The Senate is now proceeding under 
rule VIII, and Senators are limited to 5 
minutes. 


COMPREHENSIVE HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, to- 
day I introduced a comprehensive hous- 
ing bill. At this time I intend to take 
the 5 minutes allotted under the rule, 
very briefly to discuss that bill. Later 
in the day, when we have disposed of the 
calendar, I plan to discuss it in greater 
detail. Representative FLETCHER is in- 
troducing an identical bill in the House 
today. 

To begin with, I should like to compli- 
ment the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLanpDErRS] for his good judgment and 
broadmindedness in filing a report which 
contains every single element of the bill 
which I have been drafting for the past 
3 months. However, in submitting his 
report I fear that he has failed to give 
credit to some of the groups which have 
taken a major part in developing this 
program. I do not blame the Senator 


Wherry 
White 
Wiley 
Williams 
Wilson 
Young 
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from Vermont for failing to give all the 
groups which have contributed so much 
the credit they deserve, because during 
the time this program was being formed 
he was very busy on other work. 

At this time I should like briefly to 
mention the various groups and indi- 
viduals who have contributed toward the 
construction of what looks like an excel- 
lent housing program. 

The fact that our committee has 
unanimously agreed on everything ex- 
cept the public housing provision indi- 
cates that we do have a good housing 
program. To begin with, the AMVETS, 
I believe, did more than any other vet- 
erans’ group toward helping us work out 
the low-rental part of the bill. They 
have also been very active in helping us 
to draft this legislation insofar as an 
attempt to get a standardization of codes 
and measurements is concerned. 

We have copied much, not from the 
Legion bill, but from the Legion thoughts, 
in developing a program for veterans’ 
cooperatives. We have added something 
to the Legion thought. As I say, I do 
not intend to discuss the bill in detail 
at this time, but later in the day I in- 
tend to discuss it in greater detail. 

In our veterans’ cooperative housing 
project we have one thing which is in no 
other bill. That is due largely to the 
thinking of a great number of veterans. 
They recognize that merely giving vet- 
erans liberal loans will not product hous- 
ing. Merely giving them the money will 
not produce housing. We are providing, 
in addition, for technical assistance. 

The VFW in setting up the housing 
co-ops and drafting plans, and so forth, 
contributed heavily in the hearings and 
the conferences we have had in every 
major city in the country. The AVC 
likewise has contributed. 

I should like to pay special tiibute to 
Mr. Jones, of Columbia University, who, 
through Representative Javits, has giv- 
en us unlimited aid in attempting to 
work out a yield insurance program 
which will be available not only to insur- 
ance companies, but to industrial corpo- 
rations and labor unions as well. 

Another man who deserves great credit 
is Richard Grey, international president 
of the Building Trades Union. Mr. Grey 
set up an A. F. of L. labor committee to 
work with us. They gave us much more 
than lip service. 

The members of that committee are 
Mr. Harry Bates, of Washington; Mr. 
Michael Crow, of Houston, Tex.; Mr. C. J. 
Hagerty, of San Francisco; Mr. Joseph 
D. Keenan, of Chicago, Ill.; and Mr. 
Howard McSpedon, of New York, who, 
with Mr. Grey, constituted a committee 
which worked with our joint committee, 
and has given us unlimited assistance. 

Mr. President, how many minutes have 
I left? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall continue 
later in the day. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
‘time of the Senator from Wisconsin has 
expired. 


The 
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Mr. McCARTHY. I shall be glad to 
yield later in the day when I shall dis- 
cuss the bill in detail. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I warm- 
ly commend the Senator for what he has 
done in the field of housing. I should 
like to ask him in my time, if I may, if 
he will summarize what his proposal does 
respecting offering a new market for sec- 
ond mortgages, especially in connection 
with property insured by the Veterans’ 
Administration for the veterans. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The bill which I 
have introduced provides for the liqui- 
dation of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, which is the agency within 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion which up until now has been to a 
certain extent acting as a secondary 
market. We are liquidating that agency 
and setting up an agency almost identi- 
cal to it within the H and HFA, a per- 
manent agency to be used as a second- 
ary market (not a blanket secondary 
market), but to be used at such times 
and in such areas as the Administrator 
feels is necessary. 

Mr. PEPPER. I have been informed 
by the housing industry that the program 
cannot succeed unless there is a sure 
market for second mortgages. I am glad 
that the Senator is pursuing this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Unless we estab- 
lish such a market—with restrictions so 
that it will not become too inflationary— 
the housing program cannot succeed. 
Unless we can establish a sensible sec- 
ondary market, the housing program 
will come to a complete stop. 

BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will resume the call of the calendar. 

The resolution (S. Res. 25) amending 
rule XXII relating to cloture was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 354) to incorporate the 
Federal City Charter Commission was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 866) to establish a na- 
tional housing objective and the policy 
to be followed in the attainment thereof, 
to facilitate sustained progress in the 
attainment of such objective and to pro- 
vide for the coordinated execution of 
such policy through a National Housing 
Commission, and for other -urposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 408) to repeal section 13 b 
of the Federal Reserve Act, to amend 
section 13 of the said act, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. 


The 


The 


The 


WHERRY. Mr. 


President, I 
should like to have some member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
give us an explanation of this bill. In 
the absence of an explanation, I suggest 
that it go over. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
think I can explain the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There 
was objection, the Chair will say to the 
Senator from Vermont, from the other 
side of the Chamber; and the bill has 
been passed over. 

The bill (S. 299) to extend the reclama- 
tion laws to the State of Arkansas was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 309) designating American 
Indian Day was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. At the request of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], 
I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1179) to aid in defraying 
the expenses of the Seventeenth Trien- 
nial Convention of the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union to be held 
in this country in June 1947 was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 140) to create an executive 
department of the Government to be 
known as the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Security was announced as 
next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 829) to provide for control 
and regulation of bank holding com- 
panies, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 18) to establish uniform 
qualifications of jurors in Federal courts, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 518) to amend the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940 to preserve the nation- 
ality of citizens who were unable to 
return to the United States prior to 
October 14, 1946, was announced as next 
in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3484) to transfer the 
Remount Service from the War Depart- 
ment to the Department of Agriculture 
was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1038) to amend the Federal 
Airport Act was announced as next in 
order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 
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The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 6) to include all general appropria- 
tion bills in one consolidated general ap- 
propriation bill was announced as next 
in order. 

SeveraL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 493) to provide for the 
coordination of agencies disseminating 
technological and scientific information 
Was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill wili be passed over. 
AMENDMENT OF VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 

ACT 


The bill (H. R. 1389) to amend the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act of 1944 was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I wish to suggest an- 
other disposition of this bill, Calendar 
No. 406. It is my understanding that the 
Supreme Court has ruled on the subject 
matter of the bill, and has ruled ad- 
versely to the purposes of the bill. 

Therefore, I ask that the bill be in- 
definitely postponed and removed from 
the calendar. 


The 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 


there objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the Civil Service Commit- 
tee is not now present. Will the Senator 
withhold his request until he is present? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I withhold the re- 
quest. 

Mr. FLANDERS subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask that the Senate re- 
turn to House bill 1389, to amend the 
Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, Calen- 
dar 406. When I made the request that, 
in view of the Supreme Court decision, 
the bill be removed from the calendar 
and indefinitely postponed, it was very 
properly suggested that consultation 
should be had with the Senator from 
North Dekota [Mr. LANGER], chairman of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. The Senator from North Da- 
kota is now present, and offers no objec- 
tion, as I understand, to the action I re- 
quested being taken by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, House bill 1389 will be in- 
definitely postponed. 


BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next measure on the 
calendar. 

The bill (S. 472) to authorize the ap- 
propriation of funds to assist the States 
and Territories in financing a minimum 
foundation education program of public 
elementary and secondary schools was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1481) to authorize the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to establish daylight-saving 
time in the District was announced as 
next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


The 


The 
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The bill (H. R. 84) to amend the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 150) to dis- 
charge the Committee on the Judiciary 
from the further consideration of Sen- 
ate Resolution 116, was announced as 
next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution will be passed over. 


REPEAL OF PROFIT LIMITATION, ETC. 


The bill (H. R. 3051) tc amend the 
act of July 19, 1940, and to amend sec- 
tion 2 and repeal the profit-limitation 
and certain other limiting provisions of 
the act of March 27, 1934, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. PEPPER. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I do 
not know who objected to the present 
consideration of House bill 3051. I 
ask that the objection be withheld, if 
possible, in the hope that we may pass 
the bill today. It is a very important 
measure. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it was I 
who made the objection. Of course, if 
the Senator from South Dakota wishes 
to move to have the bill taken up, he 
may doso. But I wish to debate the bill, 
and that cannot be done during the call- 
ing of the Consent Calendar, I am sorry 
to say. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection having been made, the bill will 
be passed over. 

The clerk will state the next measure 
on the calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 1356) providing for the 
incorporation of the Franco-American 
War Veterans was announced as next in 
order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 430) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, approved May 
29, 1930, as amended, so as to make such 
act applicable to officers and employees 
of national farm loan associations and 
production credit associations was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1557) to incorporate the 
Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States of AMerica was announced as next 
in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1375) to incorporate the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America was announced as next 
in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3978) to provide for the 
temporary advancement in ranks and 
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increase in salary of lieutenants in the 
Metropolitan Police Force of the District 
of Columbia, serving as supervisors of 
certain squads, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. AIKEN. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1663) to prohibit the pay- 
ment of retirement annuities to former 
Members of Congress convicted of of- 
fenses involving the improper use of au- 
thority, influence, power, or privileges as 
Members of Congress was announced as 
next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 968) to authorize the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of the District 
of Columbia to limit the number of taxi- 
cabs licensed and operated in the District 
of Columbia was announced as next in 
order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4042) to control the 
export to foreign countries of gasoline 
and petroleum products from the United 
States was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Some 
Senator on the right asked that the bill 
go over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not know what position the Chair has 
put me in [laughter], but I ask that the 
bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
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- jection being made, the bill will be passed 


over. 

The bill (S. 165° to control the ex- 
port to foreign countries of gasoline and 
petroleum products from the United 
States was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1015) to amend section 7 
of the act of June 25, 1910, as amend- 
ed, to reduce the interest rate on postal- 
savings deposits to 1 percent per an- 
num was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 37) 
requesting the President to proclaim Feb- 
ruary 1 as National Freedom Day was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be pasSed over. 


AMENDMENT OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 
ACT 


The bill (H. R. 2239) to amend sec- 
tion 13 (a) of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944, as amended, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
should like to make inquiry about House 
bill 2239. Was there objection to the 
present consideration of that bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; I objected, in be- 
half of the Senator from West Virginia, 
who asked to have it go over in his ab- 
sence. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Michigan (Mr, Fercuson] is Chairman 
of the subcommittee which reported the 
bill. I should be glad to have him ex- 
plain the bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should be glad to 
do so. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should be glad, indeed, to hear the ex- 
planation; but because of the request 
which came to me from the Senator 
from West Virginia, I would have to con- 
tinue the objection. 

Mr. FERGUSON. 
Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is perfectly 
agreeable. 

_ The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
objection, the bill has been passed over. 

The clerk will state the next measure 
on the calendar. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 1004) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, so as to provide that 
no person shall be appointed as a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission 
or as general manager of such Commis- 
sion until an investigation, with respect 
to character, associations, and loyalty of 
such person shall have been made by 
the FBI was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 164) 
to authorize the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation of Washington, D. C., 
to make loans to fur farmers, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


EXTENSION OF EXPORT CONTROL 
ACT, ETC. 


The bill (S. 1807) to provide for the 
temporary extension of the Export Con- 
trol Act and title III of the Second War 
Powers Act was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
TI should like to ask a question about this 
bill. In view of the action of the Senate 
in holding this matter over until May 
1, should not this bill go over until the 
House has acted on this general ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


I shall see the 
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COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AT THE NAVAL 
ACADEMY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1723) to amend Public Law 168, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, first session, 
an act to authorize the course of instruc- 
tion at the United States Naval Academy 
to be given to not exceeding 20 persons at 
a time from the American Republics, 
other than the United States, which had 
been reported from the Committee on the 
Armed Services, with an amendment, on 
page 2, after line 11, to insert: 


Sec. 2. The first and second sentences of 
section 1 of the act of June 26, 1946 (Public 
Law 447, 79th Cong. 2d sess.; 60 Stat. 311), 
is amended by inserting in the first sen- 
tence after the phrase “(other than the 
United States)” the words “and Canada” and 
by inserting in the second sentence after 
the words “of such republics” the words “and 
Canada” so that the first and second sen- 
tences as so amended will read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of War is hereby au- 
thorized to permit, upon designation of the 
President of the United States, not exceeding 
20 versons at a time from the American Re- 
publics (other than the United States) and 
Canada to receive instruction at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, N. Y. 
Not more than three persons from any one 
of such republics and Canada shall receive 
instruction under authority of this act at the 
same time.” 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first and sec- 
ond sentences of the act of July 14, 1941 
(Public Law 168, 77th Cong., Ist sess.; 55 
Stat. 589), is amended by inserting in the 
first sentence after the phrase “(other than 
the United States)” the words “and Canada” 
and by inserting in the second sentence after 
the words “of such Republics” the words 
“and Canada” so that the first and second 
sentences as so amended will read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
authorized to permit, upon designation of 
the President of the United States, not ex- 
ceeding 20 persons at a time from the Ameri- 
can Republics (other than the United States) 
and Canada to receive instruction at the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Md. Not more than three persons from any 
of such Republics and Canada shall receive 
instruction under authority of this act at the 
same time.” 

Sec. 2. The first and second sentences of 
section 1 of the act of June 26, 1946 (Public 
Law 447, 79th Cong., 2d sess.; 60 Stat. 311), 
is amended by inserting in the first sentence 
after the phrase “(other than the United 
States)” the words “and Canada” and by 
inserting in the second sentence after the 
word “of such republics” the words “and 
Canada” so that the first and second sen- 
tences as so amended will read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of War is hereby au- 
thorized to permit, upon designation of the 
President of the United States, not ex- 
ceeding 20 persons at a time from the Ameri- 
can Republics (other than the United States) 
and Canada to receive instruction at the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point, New York. Not more than three per- 
sons from any one of such republics and 
Canada shall receive instruction under au- 
thority of this act at the same time.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the acts authorizing the 
courses of instruction at the United 
States Naval Academy and the United 
States Military Academy to be given toa 
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limited number of persons from the 
American Republics so as to permit such 
courses of instruction to be given to Ca- 
nadians.” 


ARMING OF AMERICAN VESSELS 


The bill (S, 1107) to amend section 
2 of the joint resolution approved No- 
vember 17, 1941, relating to the arming 
of American vessels, was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. 
have an explanation. 

Mr. LODGE. I, too, should like to have 
an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, a very 
short explanation is printed in the re- 
port. The bill provides for continuing 
authority for the arming of American 
merchant vessels. The Neutrality Act 
provided that American merchant ves- 
sels could not be armed. This was modi- 
fied by the act of November 17, 1941, per- 
mitting the arming of vessels during the 
national emergency proclaimed on May 
27, 1941, but this authority was repealed 
at the last session of Congress, along 
with many of the wartime statutes, as of 
July 1, 1948. The purpose of this legis- 
lation is to place on the statute books 
continuing authority for the arming of 
American vessels in the event of future 
war or national emergency. 

At the start of the late war there were 
on the statute books many bits of legis- 
lation which automatically came into 
operation, thereby saving considerable 
time which would have been required in 
the reenactment of the legislation. This 
bill, as amended, is the type of law 
which should be permanently available 
when war or a national emergency is de- 
clared. 

Mr. President, I hope this bill will be 
passed. It has the unanimous support of 
the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That during time of war or national emer- 
gency the President is authorized through 
such agency or agencies of the National 
Military Establishment as he may designate, 
to arm, or to permit or cause to be armed, 
any American vessel as defined in the Neu- 
trality Act of 1939. For the purposes of this 
act, the term “national emergency” means 
any time at which the President determines 
that the security of the United States is 
threatened through the application, or im- 
minent danger of the application, of physi- 
cal force by any foreign government or 
agency against the United States, its citizens, 
their property, or commercial interests. The 
provisions of section 16 cf the Criminal Code 
(relating to bonds from armed vessels on 
clearing) shall not apply to any such vessel. 

Src. 2. The provisions of this act shall be- 
come effective on July 1, 1948. 


I should like to 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill relating to the arming of Ameri- 
can vessels.” 


MEMBERSHIP OF NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1571) to promote the national 
defense by increasing the membership 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics which had been reported 
from the Committee on Armed Services 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That ine eighth paragraph following the 
caption “Pay, miscellaneous” in the act en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 8, 1915 (38 Stat. 930; U. 5. C., 
title 49, sec. 241), as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
AERONAUTICS 


“(a) There is hereby established a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Committee’) 
to be composed of not more than 17 members 
appointed by the President. Members shall 
serve as such without compensation, and 
shall include two representatives of the 
Department of the Air Force; two represent- 
atives of the Department of the Navy, from 
the office in charge of naval aeronautics; 
two representatives of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority; one representative of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; one representative of the 
United States Weather Bureau; one repre- 
sentative of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards; the chairman of the Research and De- 
velopment Board of the National Military 
Establishment; and not more than seven 
other members selected from persons ac- 
quainted with the needs of aeronautical sci- 
ence, either civil or military, or skilled in 
aeronautical engineering or its allied sci- 
ences. Unless otherwise provided by law, 
each member not representing a government 
department or agency shall be appointed for 
a term of 5 years from the date of the ex- 
piration of the term of the member whom he 
succeeds, except that any member appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the ex- 
piration of a term shall be appointed for the 
unexpired term of the member whom he 
succeeds. 

“(b) Under such rules and regulations as 
shall be formulated by the Committee, with 
the approval of the President, for the conduct 
of its work, it shall be the duty of the Com- 
mittee (1) to supervise and direct the scien- 
tific study of the problems of flight with a 
view to their practical solution, (2) to deter- 
mine the problems which should be experi- 
mentally attacked, and to discuss their solu- 
tion and their application to practical ques- 
tions, and (3) to direct and conduct research 
and experiment in aeronautics in the Lang- 
ley Aeronautical Laboratory, the Ames Aero- 
nautical Laboratory, the Flight Propulsion 
Research Laboratory, and in such other 
laboratory or laboratories as may, in whole 
or in part, be placed under the direction of 
the Committee. 

“(c) An annual report to the Congress 
shall be submitted by the Committee through 
the President, including an itemized state- 
ment of expenditures.” 

Sec. 2. Each member of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics not rep- 
resenting a Government department or 
agency who may be appointed initially to fill 
any vacancy created by the increase in the 
membership of the Committee authorized by 
the amendment made by the first section of 
this act shall serve under such appointment 
for a term expiring December 1, 1950. 

Sec. 3. The following parts of acts are 
hereby repealed: 
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(a) That portion of the ninth paragraph 
following the caption “Pay, miscellaneous,” 
in the act entitled “An act making appro- 
priation for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1915 (38 Stat. 
930; U. S. C., title 49, sec. 243), which reads 
as follows “: Provided, That an annual 
report to the Congress shall be submitted 
through the President, including an item- 
ized statement of expenditures.” 

(b) That portion of the paragraph follow- 
ing the caption “National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics,” in the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. 
650; U. S. C., title 49, sec. 242), which reads 
as follows: “: Provided, That the Secretary 
of War is authorized and directed to furnish 
office space to the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics in governmental 
buildings occupied by the Signal Corps.” 

(c) That portion of the first paragraph 
following the caption “National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics,” in the act en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent ex- 
ecutive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes,” approved April 22, 
1926 (44 Stat. 314; U.S. C., title 49, sec. 244), 
which reads as follows: “hereafter to be 
known as the Langley Memorial Aeronautical 
Laboratory.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to promote the national defense 
by increasing the membership of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, and for other purposes.” 


USE AND OCCUPANCY OF NATIONAL 
FOREST LANDS 


The bill (H. R. 1809) to facilitate the 
use and occupancy of national forest 
lands, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2142) to make the Govern- 
ment-owned alcohol plant at Muscatine, 
Iowa, available for processing agricul- 
tural commodities in the furtherance of 
authorized programs of the Department 
of Agriculture, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order, 

Mr. BUTLER. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill goes over. 


LIGNITE RESEARCH LABORATORY IN 
NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2453) to provide for the estab- 
lishment and operation of a research lab- 
oratory in the North Dakota lignite- 
consuming region for investigation of the 
mining, preparation, and utilization of 
lignite, for the development of new uses 
and markets, for improvement of health 
and safety in mining; and for a compre- 
hensive study of the possibilities for in- 
creased utilization of the lignite re- 
sources of the region to aid in the solu- 
tion of its economic problems and to 
make its natural and human resources of 
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maximum usefulness in the reconversion 
period and time of peace, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with an amendment, 
on page 2, line 8, after the word “con- 
serving”, to insert “lignite coal.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 984) to prohibit discrim- 
ination in employment because of race, 
religion, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry, waS announced as the next in 
order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill goes over on objection. 


The bill (S. 2242) to authorize for a 
limited period of time the admissions 
into the United States of certain Euro- 
pean displaced persons for permanent 
residence, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill goes over on objection. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
BRIDGES IN MARYLAND 


The bili (S. 2201) supplementing the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the 
State of Maryland, by and through its 
State Roads Commission or the succes. 
sors of said commission, to construct, 
maintain, and operate certain bridges 
across streams, rivers, and navigable 
waters which are wholly or partly within 
the State,” approved April 7, 1938, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the State of Mary- 
land, by and through its State Roads Com- 
mission or the successors of said commis- 
sion, is hereby authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate, subject to the pro- 
visions of subsection (b) of section 502 of 
the General Bridge Act of 1946, (1) a bridge 
across or a tunnel under the Chesapeake Bay, 
in the State of Maryland, from a point in 
Anne Arundel County at or near Sandy 
Point to a point approximately opposite on 
Kent Island, or a combined bridge and tun- 
nel at such location, and approaches there- 
to, and (2) a bridge across or a tunnel under 
the Patapsco River in the city of Baltimore 
from a point at or near the mouth of North 
West Branch to a point approximately oppo- 
site at or near Fairfield, and approaches 
thereto. 

Sec. 2. The State of Maryland, by and 
through its State Roads Commission or the 
successors of said commission, is hereby au- 
thorized to fix and charge tolls in accord- 
ance with the laws of the State of Maryland 
for the use of each of the structures and 
facilities the construction of which is here- 
by authorized and to use such tolls in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the State of Mary- 
land for the purposes hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 8. The State of Maryland, by and 
through its State Roads Commission or the 
successors of said commission, may unite or 
group either or both of the bridges hereto- 
fore constructed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act approved April 7, 1938 (52 
Stat. 205), across the Susquehanna River 
and the Potomac River with either or both 
of the structures and facilities the construc- 
tion of which is hereby authorized into one 
or more projects for financing purposes. The 
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rates of tolls charged for the use of each of 
the structures or facilities so included in 
any such project shall be so adjusted in ac- 
cordance with the provisions’ of said act 
of April 7, 1938, as to provide in the aggre- 
gate a fund not to exceed an amount suf- 
ficient to pay the reasonable costs of main- 
taining, repairing, and operating all of the 
structures or facilities included in the proj- 
ect, and their approaches, under economical 
management, and to provide a sinking fund 
sufficient to amortize the aggregate cost of 
the structures or facilities hereby authorized 
included in the project, and their ap- 
proaches, including the principal and in- 
terest on revenue bonds issued for financing 
such costs, and such portion of the aggre- 
gate cost not yet amortized of the said 
bridges across the Susquehanna River and 
the Potomac River included in the project, 
and their approaches, including reasonable 
interest and financing costs, as soon as pos- 
sible under reasonable charges but within a 
period not exceeding 40 years from the date 
of completion of the last completed struc- 
ture or facility included in the project. 
Within the afore-mentioned period of 40 
years, tolls may be charged and continued 
to be charged for the use of any of the struc- 
tures or facilities included in any such proj- 
ect and adjusted at such rates as may be 
necessary to provide a fund sufficient to pay 
any revenue bonds, with interest thereon 
and any lawful premium for the retirement 
thereof before maturity, heretofore or here- 
after issued for the financing of such project 
or any of the structures or facilities in- 
cluded therein, or for the refunding from 
time to time of said bonds, or any of them, 
or of any such refunding bonds. Nothing 
in this act shall be construed as authorizing 
tolls to be charged for the use of any one or 
more of the hereinabove named structures 
or facilities for the purpose of financing any 
structure or facility not authorized by this 
act and by said act of April 7, 1938. 

Sec, 4. After a sinking fund sufficient to 
amortize the cost of the structures or facili- 
ties in any such project and sufficient to pay 
the principal and interest and any lawful 
retirement premium on revenue bonds is- 
sued as aforesaid with respect to such proj- 
ect shall have been so provided the struc- 
tures or facilities included in such project 
shall be maintained: and operated free of 
tolls. 

Sec. 5. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


JOINT RESOLUTION INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 187) 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to utilize section 32 funds to encourage 
the exportation of surplus agricultural 
commodities and products thereof under 
foreign-aid programs was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, inasmuch 
as the substance of the joint resolution 
was incorporated in the European re- 
covery program bill which was passed 
Saturday night, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the joint resolution taken from 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the joint resolution is in- 
definitely postponed. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con, 
Res. 131) against adoption of Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1 of January 19, 1948, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the concurrent 
resolution may be made the pending 
business tomorrow. 
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The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, and the 
resolution goes over. 


DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS REAL PROP- 
ERTY FOR USE AS PUBLIC PARKS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2277) to amend section 13 of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended, to provide for the disposition 
of surplus real property to States, politi- 
cal subdivisions, and municipalities for 
use as public parks, recreational areas, 
and historic-monument sites, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, I ask that a small amendment 
may be made in the bill, on page 2, in 
line 1, after the word “subdivision”, to 
insert “instrumentalities thereof.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wy- 
oming. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 13 of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 (55 Stat. 756), 
as amended, is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(h) (1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this act, any disposal agency desig- 
nated pursuant to this act may, with the 
approval of the Administrator, convey to 
any State, political subdivision, instrumen- 
talities thereof, or municipality, all of the 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to any surplus land, including im- 
provements and equipment located thereon, 
which, in the determination of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, is suitable and desirable 
for use as a public park, public recreational 
area, or historic monument, for the benefit 
of the public. The Administrator, from 
funds appropriated to the War Assets Ad- 
ministration, shall reimburse the Secretary 
of the Interior for the costs incurred in mak- 
ing any such determination. 

“(2) Conveyances for park or recreational 
purposes made pursuant to the authority 
contained in this subsection shall be made 
at a price equal to 50 per cent of the fair 
value of the property conveyed, based on 
the highest and best use of the property 
at the time it is offered for disposal, regard- 
less of its former character or use, as de- 
termined by the Administrator. Convey- 
ances of property for historic-monument 
purposes under this subsection shall be made 
without monetary consideration. 

“(3) The deed of conveyance of any sur- 
plus real property disposed of under the pro- 
visions of this subsection— 

“(A) shall provide that all such property 
shall be used and maintained for the pur- 
pose for which it was conveyed for a period 
of not less than 20 years, and that in the 
event that such property ceases to be used or 
maintained for such purpose during such 
period, all or any portion of such property 
shall in its then existing condition, at the 
option of the United States, revert to the 
United States; and 

“(B) may contain such additional terms, 
reservations, restrictions, and conditions as 
may be determined by the Administrator to 
be necessary to safeguard the interests of the 
United States.” 

Sec. 2. Section 13 (f) of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(f) Except as otherwise provided by this 
section, the disposal of surplus property 
under this section to States and political 
subdivisions and instrumentalities thereof 
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shall be given priority over all other dis- 
posals of property provided for in this act 
except (1) transfers to Government agencies 
under section 12 of this act, as amended; 
(2) disposals to veterans under section 16 
of this act, as amended; and (3) purchases 
made under section 208 (a) of the joint reso. 
lution entitled “Joint resolution to extend 
the succession, lending powers, and func- 
tions of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion,” approved June 30, 1947 (61 Stat. 202). 
Disposals of real property to States, political 
subdivisions, and instrumentalities thereof 
for any of the purposes specified in section 
13 (a) (1) (A), section 13 (a) (1) (B), sec- 
tion 13 (c), section 13 (d), section 13 (e), 
section 13 (g), or section 13 (h) of such 
act, as amended, shall be given priority over 
all other disposals of property provided for 
in this act except transfers to Government 
agencies under section 12 of this act, as 
amended. The Administrator may prescribe 
@ reasonable time during which any such 
priority shall be exercised.” 

Sec. 3. The second sentence of section 208 
(a) of the joint resolution entitled “Joint 
resolution to extend the succession, lending 
powers, and functions of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation,” approved June 30, 
1947 (61 Stat. 202), is amended to read as 
follows: “The purchase of surplus property 
under this section shall be given priority 
under the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended, immediately following (a) trans- 
fers to Government agencies under section 
12 of such act, as amended; (b) disposals to 
veterans under section 16 of such act, as 
amended; and (c) disposals of property to 
States, political subdivisions, and instrumen- 
talities thereof under section 13 (a) (1) (A), 
section 13 (a) (1) (B), section 13 (c), sec- 
tion 13 (d), section 13 (e), section 13 (g), or 
section 13 (h) of such act, as amended.” 


POST-OFFICE BUILDING, PORTLAND, 
OREG. 


The bill (H. R. 4967) to provide for the 
acquisition of a site and preparation of 
plans and specifications for a new postal 
building and for remodeling of the exist- 
ing main post-office building in Portland, 
Oreg., and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PURCHASE OF POST-OFFICE SITE, 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


The bill (H. R. 4836) to authorize the 
purchase of a new post-office site at 
Omaha, Nebr., was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SITE FOR FEDERAL BUILDING AT 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


The bill (H. R. 3506) to provide for 
the acquisition of a site for a new Federal 
building in Huntington, W. Va., adjoining 
existing Federal buildings there, as an 
economy measure, before land values 
have increased as a result of improve- 
ments, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2287) to amend the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act as 
amended, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

On objection, the bill was passed over. 
PROMOTION OF EMPLOYEES IN THE FIELD 

POSTAL SERVICE 


The bill (S. 2181) to ratify the adminis- 
trative promotions of employees on mili- 
tary furlough from the field postal 
service, in certain cases, and for related 
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purposes, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That if an employee in 
the field postal service was promoted, after 
September 15, 1940, and before January 1, 
1948, to the position of special clerk or to 
any other position not then in an auto- 
matic grade, and the promotion was un- 
authorized by law only because the employee 
was then absent on military furlough, the 
promotion is hereby ratified. 

Sec. 2. Such an employee is hereby relieved 
of all liability to refund to the United States 
any amounts paid to him as a result of the 
promotion; and in the audit and settlement 
of the accounts of any postmaster, or of any 
other designated disbursing officer of the Post 
Office Department or postal service, the 
amounts paid as a result of the promotion 
shall be considered to have been authorized. 
Any amounts heretofore credited to the em- 
ployee or refunded by him to the United 
States on account of any overpayment made 
as a result of the promotion shall be repaid 
out of any money available for the payment 
of salaries of employees in the service in 
which he is employed. 


Mr. KNOWLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, with the consent of the 
chairman of the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service, I ask unanimous 
consent that the committee be discharged 
from further consideration of House bill 
5315, and that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider the bill. The House bill is identical 
with Senate bill 2181, Calendar 1018, 
which the Senate passed today. House 
bill 5315 was passed by the House on 
March 1 and came to the Senate on 
March 2. In view of the fact that the 
House and Senate bills are identical I be- 
lieve the legislation would be expedited if 
the House bill were considered and 
passed, and the Senate bill indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from California that the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
House bill 5315, which is a bill identical 
with Senate bill 2181, which was passed 
on the call of the calendar today? The 
Chair hears no objection, and the com- 
mittee is discharged from the further 
consideraticn of the bill. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 
5315) to ratify the administrative pro- 
motions of employees on military fur- 
lough from the field postal service in cer- 
tain cases, and for related purposes, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from California further asks that 
the vote by which Senate bill 2181 was 
passed be reconsidered, and that the bill 
be indefinitely postponed. Without ob- 
jection, the order is made. 


STAMPS IN COMMEMORATION OF EIGHTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF GETTYSBURG 
ADDRESS 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 158) to 
authorize the issuance of a special series 
of stamps commemorative of the eighty- 
fifth anniversary of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address, was considered, ordered to be 
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engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Postmaster General 
is authorized and directed to prepare for is- 
suance on November 19, 1948, a special series 
of 3-cent postage stamps, of such design as 
he shall prescribe, in commemoration of the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address, 


STAMP IN HONOR OF THE FIVE CIVILIZED 
TRIBES OF INDIANS IN OKLAHOMA 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 189) 
to provide for the issuance of a special 
postage stamp in honor of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes of Indians in Oklahoma was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That; to commemorate the 
centennial celebration of the Trail of Tears, 
the Postmaster General is hereby authorized 
and directed to issue a special postage stamp 
bearing the likeness of the great seals of the 
Five Civilized Tribes of Indians in Okla- 
homa: Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, 
and Seminole. Such stamp shall be issued 
in the denomination of $ cents and for such 
a period, beginning October 15, 1948, as he 
may determine. Such special stamp shall be 
placed on sale in Muskogee, Okla., 1 day 
before it is made available to the public 
elsewhere. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 154) 
authorizing the issuance of a special se- 
ries of stamps commemorative of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the poul- 
try business in the United States was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may 
I inquire about the joint resolution? 
What is the object of celebrating the 
beginning of the poultry business, 
whether it began 100 years ago or 
whenever it started? I should like to 
have a little explanation of that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THyYe] re- 
ported the bill. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Some years ago 
Congress discouraged the issuing of spe- 
cial stamps, coins, and things of that na- 
ture, in cOmmemoration of special 
events. The joint resolution apparently 
does not relate to a given date when the 
poultry business started in the United 
States. I should like to have a word of 
explanation from some Senator. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the joint 
resolution was introduced by the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. BaLpwin] who 
is absent. It was referred to me, as 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
I suggest that it go over until such time 
as the Senator from Connecticut may be 
present to make an explanation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 


STAMPS COMMEMORATIVE OF THE ONE 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CREATION OF THE TERRITORY OF 
MINNESOTA : 


The resolution (S. J. Res: 178) to au- 
thorize the issuance of a special series of 
stamps commemorative of the one hun- 
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dredth anniversary of the creation of the 
Territory of Minnesota was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Postmaster General 
is authorized and directed to prepare for issu~- 
ance on March 8, 1949, a special series of 
3-cent postage stamps, of such design as he 
shall prescribe, in commemoration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the creation 
of the Territory of Minnesota. 


STAMPS COMMEMORATIVE OF THE ONE 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
COMING OF THE SWEDISH PIONEERS 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 251) 
to authorize the issuance of a special 
series of stamps commemorative of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the com- 
ing of the Swedish pioneers to the Middle 
West was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 155) 
rescinding an order of the Federal Power 
Commission authorizing redevelopment 
of the Wilder Dam project was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
joint resolution will go over. 


EXTENSION OF SMALL BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE 


The resolution (S. Res. 191) extending 
the authority of the Special Committee 
To Study the Problems of American Small 
Business, and increasing the limit of ex- 
penditures, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On 
objection, the resolution will be passed 
over. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator making the objection will with- 
hold it for a moment, I should like to ex- 
plain the purpose of the resolution. It 
is very necessary that the resolution 
should be agreed to if the Sma!l Business 
Committee is to be extended for the re- 
mainder of the session. The life of the 
committee terminates on the ist day of 
April. If that is to occur, and if that is 
what the Senate wants, it is imperative 
that the personnel of the committee be 
notified now. The resolution asks for a 
continuance of the committee for the 
remainder of this Congress. When this 
Congress terminates, the committee like- 
wise would terminate. It is not requested 
that it be extended into the next Con- 
gress. 

I know that there are those who feel 
that because it is a special committee it 
should not be continued. But the Mem- 
bers of the Senate will recall that when 
the resolution was considered at the last 
session, a compromise was reached un- 
der which the date of termination was 
fixed at April 1. At that time I stated 
that while I felt the committee should 
be continued until the termination of the 
Congress, if there were no need for it, 
and if a standing committee had in the 
meantime taken over the work, I would 
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not ask for its continuance. I feel that 
no standing committee has taken over 
the work of the special committee at this 
time. I feel that with passage of the ERP 
legislation, it is very necessary in con- 
nection with the question of quotas and 
licenses that the authority of the com- 
mittee be extended. I do not want to 
take up time debating the merits of the 
Small Business Committee, except to say 
that if there is objection, I shall ask that 
the resolution be made a special order, in 
view of the fact that the personnel would 
have to be notified as to whether or not 
they shall continue after the 1st of April. 
I hope that objection will not be made, 
inasmuch as, unless the resolution is 
agreed to, the committee will terminate 
on April 1. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I note that the reso- 
lution also carries an additional appro- 
priation of $50,000 for the remainder of 
the session. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator in the 
beginning referred to the remainder of 
the session. Of course, it is not limited 
to the remainder of the session. It is 
limited to the remainder of this Con- 
gress. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is what I meant. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That would be the 
3d of next January. How much money 
has the Senate appropriated for this spe- 
cial committee from the very beginning? 

Mr. WHERRY. I might say to the 


distinguished Senator that the first year 
there was an appropriation of $50,000. 
The committee kept within the budget. 
The committee has a personnel of 13 
members, 5 or 6 of whom are secretaries 


and stenographers. There are 6 or 7 
very able men that make up the per- 
sonnel. 

— BARKLEY. Iam not questioning 
that. 

Mr. WHERRY. The second appropri- 
ation was for $50,000. That was to run 
until the 1st day of April. In my ab- 
sence, a week or so ago, the committee 
received an additional appropriation, I 
think, of $10,000 or $11,000, with which 
to pay all the expenses and all the sal- 
aries that would be earned until the Ist 
day of April. So that there has been 
appropriated and will have been spent a 
total of about $110,000 or $111,000, as of 
April 1, 1948. We have kept within the 
budget proposed at the beginning. When 
the resolution was adopted, the initial 
appropriation was for $50,000; at an- 
other time, it was for $50,000. The $10,- 
000 provided under a special resolution 
will pay the expenses up to the Ist day 
of April of this year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If Senate resolution 
191 shall be adopted, the sum will amount 
to $150,000, will it not? 

Mr. WHERRY. It will be for the en- 
tire period of the Eightieth Congress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was speaking about 
the amount of money which has been 
used since the Small Business Committee 
was created. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator wants 
to go back to when the committee was 
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first created, in 1941 or 1942, of 
course—— a 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what my in- 
quiry was. 

Mr. WHERRY. I cannot give the 
Senator the figures offhand. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
not on the committee and I do not want 
too many prerogatives with respect to 
it, but I should like to ask this question: 
The Senator is aware of my well-known 
views with regard to special committees. 
We have been trying to taper them off 
and, finally, to discontinue them entirely. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If this resolution 
should be agreed to, either at this time 
or under a motion to take it up, which 
the Senator can make at any time, may 
we have the assurance that no effort will 
be made to extend it beyond this Con- 
gress? 

Mr. WHERRY.. It so happens that my 
term as United States Senator will ter- 
minate this year, and it would be rather 
embétrrassing for me to answer that ques- 
tion, inasmuch as I may not be in the 
Senate next year. But the same question 
was raised by some of the Republican 
Members, and I believe I can say, with 
assurance, that several Members are in 
the same position in which the Senator 
from Kentucky finds himself. They feel 
that if the committee is to continue it 
should not be as a special committee; 
that if it is to continue at all, it should 
come under the provisions of the Reor- 
ganization Act, by action of both Houses. 
Personally I feel it involves a great deal 
of work, and so far as I am concerned, 
if it be the will of the Congress to ter- 
minate the committee, I should like to 
have an early vote on it. I personally 
feel that it should be continued. I again 
call the attention of the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky to the fact that 
I voted for the reorganization plan and 
that I share his belief relative to the 
existence of special committees under 
the provisions of that act. 

I want to say, as sincerely as I pos- 
sibly can, that there is no standing com- 
mittee which can take up the work of the 
Small Business Committee at this time 
and serve the purpose needed to be served 
for the small-business man. I should 
like to see the committee continued until 
this Congress shall terminate. There 
will be no more requests from me for 
any further extension. 

I am satisfied that the amount of 
money requested will be sufficient to con- 
tinue the committee. If there shall be 
any balance remaining it will be turned 
back into the contingent fund. Perhaps 
it should have been done under the first 
resolution, but I compromised on April 
1, and said we would be in the middle of 
the session and the committee should 
continue until Congress should termi- 
nate, and then the next Congress could 
do what it saw fit with reference to the 
matter. I am as anxious as is the mi- 
nority leader or as is the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives] or as one or two 
other Senators who have expressed their 
views, that if the committee is to con- 
tinue it should be continued as a joint 
committee and not as a special commit- 
tee of the Congress. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I 
would agree to the continuation of the 
Small Business Committee for the pe- 
riod requested in the resolution. The 
committee has performed fine work. I 
served on it during the war period. Dur- 
ing the past year I have not been a mem- 
ber of it, but I know something regard- 
ing its work, and I know it has rendered 
a fine service and, to my mind, a much 
needed service. It has served a group 
of persons who would otherwise have been 
unable to attract sufficient attention to 
secure the assistance which they actually 
needed. During the period of the war 
when there was great demand for assist- 
ance for small businessmen, the work 
done by the committee was appreciated 
by the group. 

My information, from inquiry and be- 
cause of the fact that I was connected 
with the Small Business Committee dur- 
ing the war days, leads me to believe 
at this time that the life of the com- 
mittee should be extended. I should 
like to see it extended for the entire year. 
I did not support the reorganization bill; 
therefore I am not bound to the idea that 
we need to have the work done through 
a regular standing committee. I think 
that would be a mistake. I think far bet- 
ter service can be rendered by a special 
committee. I hope that the modest re- 
quest presented in the resolution will be 
granted. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, in 
connection with the question which has 
been raised, I .think we can approach 
this problem from a practical stand- 
point. The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has a subcommittee, of which I 
am chairman, to handle small-business 
questions. In’ my personal opinion it 
would be impossible for the Banking and 
Currency Committee to take over the 
functions of the Small Business Com- 
mittee for the remainder of the year. 
Even if that should be attempted, I think 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
would be forced to ask for an additional 
appropriation. I question the advisa- 
bility of discontinuing the Small Busi- 
ness Committee. I have been a member 
of it for 2 years, and, in my opinion, it has 
served an excellent purpose. 

Prior to 2 years ago the annual appro- 
priation, if I remember correctly, was 
approximately $150,000. I think the 
committee served a useful purpose under 
the able chairmanship of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray]. I think 
it has served an equally useful purpose 
under the chairmanship of the able Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY]. Pos- 
sibly, beginning with next year, the func- 
tions of the committee might be lodged 
within the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. I believe that committee can so 
organize itself at that time as to handle 
the problem, but I question the advisa- 
bility of discontinuing the special com- 
mittee for the remainder of this year, be- 
cause the staff is a very efficient one; 
it is working well. Every day the com- 
mittee looks after the interest of many 
small-business men. They have come 
to look upon the committee as their 
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committee, and each day many of them 
are in contact with it. 

I strongly recommend the continuance 
of the committee for the remainder of 
this year, and recommend that after that 
time the Senate give careful considera- 
tion to transferring the functions of the 
committee to the Banking and Currency 
Committee which now has a subcommit- 
tee to handle such problems. At this 
time they have no appropriation and no 
staff for the purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, under nor- 
mal conditions I should be opposed to 
any kind of a special committee of the 
Senate. I do not think this type of com- 
mittee belongs within the purview of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, or, at 
least, that it is in line with the interpre- 
tation which I think should be placed 
upon the functioning of the Senate under 
that act. However, I think we have here 
a particular instance in which an excep- 
tion should be made. Had this commit- 
tee not started operations a year ago and 
been continued as it has been to the 
present time, I think I should still be 
opposed. But, under the circumstances, 
as the committee has under considera- 
tion problems pertaining to steel, oil, ex- 
port controls, and other questions which 
are extremely important to our domestic 
economy at the present time, crossing, 
as they do, the activities of at least half 
a dozen of the standing committees, I 
think it would be a very serious mistake 
to discontinue the committee at this time. 


Whether or not it should be continued 
or revived after the present year, is 
something not under discussion at the 


present time. I feel very strongly that 
the committee, as it now stands, should 
be continued for the remainder of the 
year. 

Presumably in the future, if this work 
is to be carried on by a special committee 
of any nature, it should be carried on by 
a joint congressional committee. It so 
happens that the work of the two com- 
mittees, the committee of the House and 
the committee of the Senate, sometimes 
collides, sometimes parallels. This type 
of work is so important that there never 
should be a condition in which there 
would be any collision or contradiction 
in the work of the committees involved. 
Under the circumstances, I feel very 
strongly that the committee should be 
allowed to complete its work this year. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
concur in the able remarks of the junior 
Senator from New York on the question 
of the continuance of this special com- 
mittee. It has done a most commend- 
able work in the State of Minnesota in 
assisting the businessmen solve their 
problems in the reconversion period. I 
think the committee should be permitted 
to continue. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to join the Senators who have spoken in 
favor of continuing the committee. In 
my State of North Dakota we had a se- 
rious problem regarding fuel oil. At 
times many small towns were absolutely 
unable to get fuel oil. I know that my 
distinguished colleague and I time and 
time again went to the committee for as- 
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sistance. I remember one time when a 
group of veterans at Jamestown were 
living in trailer camps, cold weather came 
on suddenly, and this committee was able 
to get the fuel oil for them almost over- 
night. They have also done a very fine 
piece of work in connection with farm 
machinery, and in helping out in the box- 
car situation. They are thoroughly con- 
versant with conditions in my State, and 
I hope that for the remainder of this year 
the committee may be continued under 
the excellent chairmanship of the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. REED. . Mr. President, I wish to 
concur in what has been said by the jun- 
ior Senator from New York [Mr. Ivgs]. 
A year ago I was reluctant to see this 
special committee continued. The situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves now with 
regard to steel alone justifies the contin- 
uance of the committee. 

I speak with some experience ih that 
field. I happen to be chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce handling 
the freight car question. I realize the 
full importance to the country, and to 
the small-business men, especially in con- 
nection with the steel situation, to have 
the committee continued. I think these 
reasons are sufficient, without anything 
else, to justify continuing the Small Busi- 
ness Committee as presently constituted. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, last 
year, when this question came up, I was 
not only reluctant to vote for the con- 
tinuance of the committee, but I voted 
against it. It is my position now, as it 
was then, that unless some satisfactory 
reason is shown to the contrary there 
should be no variation from the rule that 
ordinarily all legislative matters be con- 
sidered by regular committees, yet Con- 
gress did authorize the formation of this 
committee, and in the year since its au- 
thorization, it has made studies among 
others in steel, oil, and pipe, all critical 
commodities which will be of continuing 
value to the Senate and to the House of 
Representatives. A great part of the 
value of this work may be lost if the com- 
mittee is abolished at this time. It 
should be continued until the end of the 
session. For this reason I intend to vote 
for its continuance until that time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to object to the consideration 
of the resolution, but I wish to occupy 6 
minutes in presenting my theory with 
reference to this subject. 

I have a feeling that committees are 
established in order to make investiga- 
tions looking to legislation. The commit- 
tee in question has not been a legislative 
committee. So far as I recall, no legis- 
lation has come out of it. It has func- 
tioned rather as a liaison committee 
between the Capitol and the executive 
departments, doing work which probably 
otherwise would be done by senatorial 
offices, in the matter of bringing to the 
attention of the executive departments 
complaints of business institutions within 
the various States. 

I do not think it is the function of a 
committee, whether it is a regular com- 
mittee or a special committee, to act as 
the agent of particular institutions in 
bringing situations to the attention of 
the executive departments, The only 
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proper theory upon which investigations 
can be made, either by regular or special 
committees, is that they will recommend 
legislation designed to cure whatever evils 
may be found as a result of investigation. 

I have no doubt that during the war 
period, when there was a plethora of ap- 
plications and requests, and efforts were 
made to get contracts with the various 
departments, this committee was of serv- 
ice to a large number of institutions of 
the country. But I should not like to see 
it continued permanently as an organized 
liaison agency between the Congress and 
the executive departments. Therefore I 
hope that if the committee shall be con- 
tinued—and I imagine it will be, whether 
on this call of the calendar or on a mo- 
tion to be made—it will terminate its 
work at the end of this year, and what- 
ever function is necessary on the part of 
any investigation looking to legislation 
to cure evils, will be carried on by the 
regular committees of the Senate. 

As I have said, I do not intend to ob- 
ject now, inasmuch as we will have to 
deal with the matter a little later if we 
do not adopt the resolution on this call 
of the calendar. Personally, it seems to 
me, we might as well not object to it, 
but let it be agreed to. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I object. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iserve notice now that 
immediately after the call of the calendar 
is completed, I shall move to make this 
resolution a special order following the 
conclusion of the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill. My only reason for 
doing that is that we might as well have 
a vote on the question one time as an- 
other, because if the committee is not 
to be continued, I feel duty bound to 
notify the personnel that their services 
are no longer needed. 


REDEVELOPMENT OF THE WILDER DAM 
PROJECT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I inquire 
who objected to Order No. 1024, Senate 
Joint Resolution 155, rescinding an or- 
der of the Federal Power Commission 
authorizing redevelopment of the Wilder 
Dam project. 

This joint resolution is intended to 
correct a very grave injustice committed 
against the State of Vermont and its 
people, and also persons who live in sec- 
tions of New Hampshire. It was given 
a fair and full hearing by the Committee 
on Public Works, and, as I understand, 
was unanimously approved by the com- 
mittee. It would simply give the State 
of Vermont the right of appeal to the 
courts in this matier, which had previ- 
ously been denied them. I should like 
to know who objected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is unable to advise the Senator 
from Vermont who objected, unless it 
was the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Chair is entirely in error in his state- 
ment. I stated at the outset of my re- 
marks that I would not object to the 
consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is now referring to Order of Busi- 
ness 1024, Senate Joint Resolution 155. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I thought the Chair 

was referring to the resolution for the 
-continuance of the Small Business Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to know who objects to Senate Joint 
Resolution 155. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
the Chair wrong in believing that the 
Senator from Kentucky objected to con- 
sideration of Calendar 1024, Senate Joint 
Resolution 155? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not object to 
that. 

Mr. AIKEN. The joint resolution re- 
quires the Federal Power Commission to 
reopen the case, so that the State of 
Vermont may have opportunity to ap- 
peal its decision in this particular case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will again submit the question for 
the Senator from Vermont. The clerk 
will state the joint resolution. 

The Cuter CierK. A joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 155) rescinding an order of 
the Federal Power Commission authoriz- 
ing redevelopment of the Wilder Dam 
project. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 155) rescinding an order 
of the ‘Federal Power Commission au- 
thorizing redevelopment of the Wilder 
Dam project, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Works 
with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 6, 
line 3, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That, notwithstanding the time limitation 
provisions of section $318 of the Federal Pow- 
er Act, as amended, any party to the pro- 
ceeding in the matter of the Bellows Falls 
Hydro-Electric Corp. (project No. 1892), in 
which proceeding the Federal Power Com- 
mission issued its order of October 31, 1946, 
may, within 30 days after the date of the 
enactment of this joint resolution, apply to 
the Federal Power Commission for a re- 
hearing of such proceeding; and, after the 
filing of an application or applications for 
such rehearing, the procedures, including the 
review of any order of the Federal Power 
Commission, shall be as provided in section 
313 of the Federal Power Act, as amended; 
and the Federal Power Commission is hereby 
directed to amend the amendment to the 
license of the Bellows Falls Hydro-Electric 
Corp., dated June 19, 1947, issued pursuant 
to the order dated October 31, 1946, to the 
extent necessary to make such amendment 
conform to any order issued pursuant to 
such rehearing and review. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.’ The 
amendment to the preamble will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. It is proposed to 
strike out the original preamble and 
insert a new preamble, as follows: 

Whereas the Federal Power Commission, by 
order dated October 31, 1946, authorized the 
issuance of an amendment to the license of 
the Bellows Falls Hydro-Electric Corporation 
so as to provide for redevelopment of the 
Wilder Dam project (project No. 1892) on the 
Connecticut River near the towns of Hart- 
ford, Vt., and Lebanon, N. H., which redevel- 
opment would result in raising the elevation 
of the water at the dam to 385 feet above 
mean sea level; and 
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Whereas at hearings held jointly by the 
Federal Power Commission and the Water 
Control Commission of the State of New 
Hampshire the agricultural interests repre- 
sented were overwhelmingly opposed to rais- 
ing the water level to 385 feet, as contrasted 
with 380 feet, on the ground that irreparable 
damage to the agricultural economy of the 
Connecticut River Valley would result from 
flooding, seepage, and other damage to’ hun- 
dreds of acres of rich farmland, by construct- 
ing the dam at an elevation of 385 feet as 
contrasted with 380 feet, and that the land 
thereby forced out of cultivation would so 
unbalance the agricultural economy of the 
affected part of the valley as to disrupt the 
farming of the areas; and 

Whereas the power company contended 
that farmland in the amount of only 363 acres 
in New Hampshire and 266 acres in Vermont 
would be flooded, which does not take into 
account the land that would be rendered 
useless for agricultural purposes by seepage, 
rising of the water table, and other harmful 
effects upon land that is “water logged” but 
not flooded, and the harmful effects upon 
land the use of which for agricultural pur- 
poses is dependent upon the availability of 
comparatively level meadlowland which 
would be made unavailable because of the 
flooding or “water logging” caused by the 
construction of a dam at an elevation of 385 
feet as contrasted with 380 feet; while, on 
the other hand, testimony of representatives 
of agriculture showed that a substantially 
greater acreage of fertile farmland would be 
rendered unproductive both in Vermont and 
in New Hampshire, by raising the water at 
the dam to a 385-foot as contrasted with a 
380-foot elevation; and 

Whereas it was shown at the hearings that 
the area so to be rendered unproductive fur- 
nishes a material portion of the milk supply 
of greater Boston; and 

Whereas it was shown at the hearings that 
the power company had not made a thorough 
study of the effect of the project on the agri- 
cultural economy of the Connecticut River 
Valley, one of the most productive farming 
areas in the United States; and 

Whereas the serious inroads that have 
been made upon the soil resources of the 
Nation in its brief history warrant a re- 
hearing of this matter and a review of any 
order of the Federal Power Commission there- 
in; and 

Whereas the construction of a dam at an 
elevation of 385 feet as contrasted with 380 
feet will not relieve the hazards of floods 
but will, in fact, create an additional hazard 
by eliminating the natural storage basin 
which would otherwise serve the upper 
reaches of the river; and 

Whereas the actual construction of the 
dam has not been begun; and 

Whereas public sentiment among the resi- 
dents of the immediate areas and of the 
States of Vermont and New Hampshire in 
general indicates strong opposition to the 
building of such dam to an elevation of 
more than 380 feet; and 

Whereas, due to extenuating circumstances 
existing for more than 30 days immediately 
following the entry of the hereinbefore men- 
tioned order of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion on October $1, 1946, the parties to the 
proceeding who oppose the construction of a 
dam at an elevation of 385 feet, as contrasted 
with an elevation of 380 feet, did not file an 
application for a rehearing within the 30-day 
period provided by section 313 of the Fed- 
eral Power Act; and 

Whereas, in the light of the foregoing and 
for other reasons apparent from the record, 
it is clear that there are several matters aris- 
ing out of the building of a dam at an eleva- 
tion of 385 feet, as contrasted with 380 fect, 
which affect the general welfare of the public 
and have a direct bearing on the question of 
whether a dam at an elevation of 385 feet, 
as contrasted with a dam at an elevation of 
380 feet, will constitute a substantial burden 
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on commerce and a substantial obstruction 
to the free flow of products in commerce; 
and 

Whereas a rehearing by the Federal Power 
Commission and a review by the circuit court 
of appeals of the United States, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 313 of 
the Federal Power Act, as amended, excepting 
the provisions limiting the time for an ap- 
plication for such rehearing, would enable 
the presentation of additional evidence bear- 
ing on such matters and a thorough con- 
sideration and careful determination of the 
on questions involved: Therefore be 
t 


The amendment to the preamble was 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution providing for a rehear- 
ing in the matter of the Bellows Falls 
Hydro Electric Corp. (project No. 1892), 
known as the Wilder Dam project, and 
@ review of any order of the Federal 
Power Commission therein.” 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5214) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over on the call of the 
calendar. 


EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN VENDORS OP 
NEWSPAPERS -FROM CERTAIN PROVI- 
SIONS OF SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, ETC. 


The bill (H. R. 5052) to exclude certain 
vendors of newspapers or magazines 
from certain provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act and Internal Revenue Code 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PEPPER. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, may I 
inquire what Senator objected to the 
present consideration of House bill 5052? 

Mr. PEPPER. It was I who objected, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I wish to say to the 
Senator that the bill was considered by 
the Senate Finance Committee and was 
unanimously reported. I hope the Sena- 
tor’s objection is not an adamant one. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it is my 
information that the bill is substantially 
the same as the bill which the President 
vetoed last year or at an earlier date. 
Within the last few minutes I read the 
President’s veto message, and I thought 
the bill was one which deserved fuller 
discussion than we would be able to give 
it under the 5-minute rule. For that 
reason, I should like the bill to go over at 
least until it can be looked into a little 
further, and perhaps it can be considered 
on the next call of the calendar. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The President did 
veto a similar bill. We are hopeful that 
on further consideration he may not take 
the same view of it now. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the bill go over until the next 
call of the calendar, unless the Senator 
from Colorado is disposed to move to take 
it up. 


The 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 
That completes the calendar. 


LONG-RANGE AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on July 
26, 1947, the Senate approved a resolu- 
tion authorizing and directing the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, or any duly 
appointed subcommittee thereof, to make 
a study of the trends, needs, and prob- 
lems of agriculture in the United States, 
Territories, and possessions and to report 
to the Senate the results of its studies 
with such recommendations as it might 
deem desirable. 

Pursuant to this resolution, the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture [Mr. CaPpPER] appointed the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. BUSHFIELD], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THom- 
as], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], and the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lucas], and myself a subcom- 
mittee authorized to carry out the pur- 
pose of this resolution. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I 
wish to say that I have never worked with 
@ more cooperative committee. The 
members have performed their work 
diligently and thoroughly and at no time 
has there been any conflict in the pur- 
suit of our objective. 

I wish also at this time to express our 
appreciation to the leaders of all major 
farm organizations, Federal and State 
officials, and farm people who have co- 
operated to the fullest extent. 

The subcommittee began its work on 
October 1 and on February 4 submitted 
a comprehensive report to the full Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

On the same day, the full committee 
approved and adopted this report. 

The committee realized, however, that 
the work was not ended with the sub- 
mission of the report with its findings 
and recommendations. If we did nothing 
more to carry out our own recommenda- 
tions, all the work would have been lost. 

From the time this report was sub- 
mitted to the Senate, the subcommittee 
has been engaged in.the preparation of a 
bill to effectuate a long-range farm pro- 
gram as recommended by our report. 

We have now completed the prepara- 
tion of such a bill and I am very happy to 
introduce it today on behalf of all the 
members of our subcommittee. 

Let me say here, Mr. President, that 
while there has been no difference of 
opinion whatever among the seven mem- 
bers of the subcommittee regarding the 
objectives of a long-range program, it is 
only natural that on such a vast and 
intricate undertaking, involving as it does 
every region in the United States, every 
agricultural commodity and numberless 
local and regional conditions, it was in- 
evitable that there could not be com- 
plete agreement regarding every detail 
of a bill such as this. 

It should be understood that no mem- 
ber of the committee is bound in any way 
to support all the provisions of the bill 
as it is or to refrain from offering amend- 
ments or otherwise improving it accord- 
ing to his views. 


The 
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The bill, however, does so closely re- 
fiect the opinion of all the members of 
the subcommittee that we have unani- 
mously agreed to join in its introduction. 

After a reasonable length of time for 
study of the bill by interested persons 
and organizations, hearings will be held 
before the full committee. At such 
hearings specific testimony and recom- 
mendations for changes will be heard, 
after which the full committee will in- 
corporate such changes as it deems ad- 
visable into the bill and report it to the 
Senate. 

Now, as to the bill itself, I wish to 
briefly point out its most pertinent pro- 
visions. 

First, it provides for a Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Conservation and Improve- 
ment within the Department of Agricul- 
ture to take over the work which up to 
now has been performed by the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the Agricultural 
Conservation Program except that the 
educational, informational and demon- 
strational features of these activities 
will be transferred to the Extension Serv- 
ice and the research and investigational 
work to the experiment stations. 

The creation of a single agency is in 
line with the recommendations made by 
the Department of Agriculture last fall. 

The bill provides that the regional 
offices of the Soil Conservation Service 
be abolished, but that the Secretary of 
Agriculture may set up offices to do spe- 
cial work at the request of two or more 
States. 

The bill provides greater authority to 


State and local levels for carrying on 
soil-improvement practices. 
It provides for farmer-elected county 


associations and State councils. The 
State councils will develop plans and 
programs which are to be approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The State councils and local commit- 
tees are to operate these plans, exercis- 
ing such authority and handling such 
payments to farmers as the plans may 
call for. 

This arrangement meets the general 
demand for farmer control of operating 
agencies at State and local levels. 

There is provision for a National Ag- 
ricultural Council representing produc- 
ers, consumers, processors and distribu- 
tors to advise the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Congress on matters per- 
taining to agriculture. 

The bill provides for the coordination 
of the research and educational work of 
the Department of Agriculture by a co- 
ordinator who will work directly under 
the Secretary at all times. 

The work of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration will be transferred to the 
State agricultural council. 

The provisions of section 8 of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act are extended from December 31,1948, 
to December 31, 1952. 

It is necessary to provide this exten- 
sion in view of the fact that less than 
half of the States have enacted the leg- 
islation necessary for them to take over 
this work on a grant-in-aid basis at this 
time. 

The bill provides a new parity formula, 
using the latest 10-year period as a base, 
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but also leaving in the bill the right to 
use the old base period as an alternative. 
This is because of the fear expressed by 
some that adoption of a new base period 
would be harmful to cotton and tobacco 
producers. 

Therefore, we have left both provisions 
in the bill so as to provide for a full dis- 
cussion of this subject in the committee 
hearings. 

The bill does not include the cost of 
farm labor in the new parity formula, 
although many think this should be in- 
cluded; and after the hearings by the 
full committee it is entirely possible that 
it will be. 

The list of basic commodities remains 
unchanged except that for purposes of 
support, wool is to be treated as a basic 
commodity. 

The bill provides a new method of 
supporting prices of farm commodities. 

The aim is to provide a support for 
farm income rather than a support based 
upon commodity prices alone. 

Therefore, a variable level of support 
is adopted, which according to the supply 
of each commodity will run from 60 to 
90 percent. 

As supplies become burdensome, the 
support level is dropped to encourage 
diversion to other more needed crops. As 
supplies become short, the support level 
rises, thus encouraging greater produc- 
tion of the commodities most needed. 

There is a provision in the bill that 
when unusual conditions arise, the Na- 
tional Agricultural Council and the 
Secretary of Agriculture may raise or 
lower the support level to meet such 
conditions, but in no case higher than 
90 percent or lower than 60 percent of 
parity. 

The old law of 1938, to which agricul- 
tural support will revert on January 1, 
1949, unless new legislation is enacted, 
provides for support levels of from 52 
to 75 percent on a commodity basis. 

The bill which is introduced today 
provides for a mean average of support 
of 75 percent of parity and is thus more 
encouraging to agricultural production 
than the 1938 act. 

The bill designates specific conditions 
under which basic commodities owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
may be disposed of. 

Although the committee recognizes 
the necessity for maintaining a reason- 
able level of prices under nonbasic agri- 
cultural commodities, such as meat, dairy 
products, fruit, poultry, and vegetables, 
yet we cannot find any fixed formula for 
this purpose which appears to be 
workable. 

The most practicable method of sup- 
porting commodities of a perishable 
nature appears to be through a purchase 
program conducted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture as burdensome surpluses 
appear. 

Therefore, the bill provides that sec- 
tion 32 funds may be accumulated up to 
a total of $300,000,000 for carrying out 
this purpose. 

If the time should come when such 
sum is inadequate to meet the need, we 
may rest assured that a national emer- 
gency would exist and emergency meas- 
ures would have to be resorted to. 
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I have expressed briefly the provisions 
of this bill. I think there is no need 
for me to point out the urgency of the 
situation and the advisability of adopting 
a long-range farm program as soon as 
possible. 

Although we have surpluses of many 
perishable commodities in the United 
States today, yet the production of other 
important commodities, such as meat 
and dairy products, is in diminishing 
supply in comparison to increased needs. 

Only a small percentage of our farm- 
ers have the means to gamble on the 
future. They must know under what 
conditions they are to produce and sell 
their products, and they must know soon. 

It is the hope of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, which has made this study and is 
offering this bill, that a complete and 
well rounded long range farm program 
may be on the statute books before this 
Congress adjourns. 


EXECUTIVE AND INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1949 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceei to the consider- 
ation of House bill 5214, the independent 
offices appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. 
R. 5214) making appropriations for the 
Executive office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, with amend- 
ments. 


CONTINUATION OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSING 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] 
is also interested in the matter to which 
I am about to refer. 

Today the Joint Committee on Hous- 
ing filed its report. Under the resolu- 
tion establishing the joint committee, it 
is supposed to expire today. The House 
has already passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion extending it to June 30 of this year. 
In the committee meeting a few days ago 
the committee members decided to ask 
for an extension for 60 days, not for the 
purpose of holding any additional hear- 
ings, not for the purpose of preparing an 
additional report, but for the purpose of 
clearing up the business in the office. No 
additional appropriation would be re- 
quired. In fact, it is my understanding 
that the staff as a whole will not be re- 
tained, but only a sufficient number to 
do the routine work of cleaning up. 

The chairman of the committee, Rep- 
resentative RALPH GAMBLE, Of New York, 
stated that his office simply could not do 
the work which would be required. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the Senate be discharged 
from the further consideration of House 
Concurrent Resolution 155, in order that 
it may be taken up and passed at this 
time with an amendment which I shall 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Alabama asks unanimous 
consent that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside for the purpose of 
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considering House Concurrent Resolution 
155, which is now in the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. Without objec- 
tion, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency will be discharged from the 
further consideration of the concurrent 
resolution. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I may 
say that I have consulted the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Buck], and he has 
assured me that the committee is in 
complete accord with respect to this res- 
olution. Therefore, I know of no ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 155) to continue the Joint 
Committee on Housing beyond March 15, 
1948, and for other purposes, which was 
read, as follows: : 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That section 3 of 
the concurrent resolution entitled “Concur- 
rent resolution to establish a joint congres- 
sional committee to be known as the Joint 
Committee on Housing” (H. Con. Res. 104, 
80th Cong.) is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3. The committee shall from time to 
time report to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives the results of its study and 
investigation, together with such recommen- 
dations as to necessary legislation and such 
other recommendations as it may deem ad- 
visable. The committee shall make a pre- 
liminary report not later than March 15, 1948, 
and shall make its final report not later than 
June 30, 1948. Reports under this section 
may be transmitted to the Secretary of the 
Senate or the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, if the Senate or the House of 
Representatives, as the case may be, is not in 
session.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page l, 
line 7, after the word “shall”, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “from time to time”; 
in line 8, after the name “House of Rep- 
resentatives”, it is proposed to insert “‘not 
later than March 15, 1948”; in line 11, 
after the word “advisable”, it is proposed 
to strike out the remainder of the con- 
current resolution and insert in lieu 
thereof “For administrative purposes of 
concluding its business the committee is 
authorized to continue until May 15, 
1948.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution, as amended, 
was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McCARTHY obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt] has a very brief statement to 
make. If I may yield without losing 
the floor so that he may make his state- 
ment, I should like to do so. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will lose the floor when he yields 
but he will be recognized later. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, may 
I ask unanimous consent to yield with- 
out losing the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator may do so. 

The Senator from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent, without losing the 
floor, to yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. BaLL], who wishes to address 
the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, appropri- 
ation bills are supposed to have at least 
some priority in consideration. I do not 
wish to be unreasonable, but it was an- 
nounced on Saturday that following the 
call of the calendar the independent 
Offices appropriation bill would be made 
the business of the Senate. It is pro- 
posed to displace it for things which have 
not the importance of the appropriation 
bill. As the Senator in charge of the 
appropriation bill, I feel constrained to 
object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. The Senator from Wis- 
consin {[Mr. McCartuy] still has the 
floor, unless he wishes to yield under the 
circumstances indicated by the Chair. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The circumstances 
indicated by the Chair are agreeable to 
me. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Mr. BALL obtained the floor. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, I should like to 
state that I am afraid the Senator from 
Florida will not be able to be in the 
Chamber during all the report to be 
made by the Senator from Minnesota. I 
simply wish to state for the Recorp that 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] and I, as two members of the joint 
committee from which the Senator from 
Minnesota is about to make a report to 
the Senate, at a subsequent time expect 
to file a separate report, to which I de- 
sire to call attention at this time. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, during the 
morning hour, as chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Labor-Management Rela- 
tions, and in conformity with section 403 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947, I filed with the Senate a prelim- 
inary report on the operation of the act 
and the other studies the Joint Commit- 
tee was directed to make. 

This is a progress report consisting 
chiefly of a factual history of the opera- 
tion of the law which Congress passed 
last year, of the various cases which have 
arisen under it, and the trend of de- 
cisions. 

The Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947, commonly referred to as the 
Taft-Hartley Act, became law on June 
23, 1947; but the amendments to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act did not be- 
come fully effective until August 22, 1947, 
60 days later. We have had nearly 7 
months of operation under the law since 
it became fully effective. Clearly, that 
is not sufficient time to evaluate com- 
pletely the effects of ail phases of this 
long and technical statute. Many phases 
of the law are still in the process of being 
interpreted by both the National Labor 
Relations Board and the courts, and 
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final conclusions on them must await 
further experience. 

However, the act has been in operation 
long enough to give the country a rea- 
sonably accurate idea of how its pro- 
visions are actually working in practice. 
The committee finds that on the whole 
the act is working out very well. It ap- 
pears to be achieving most of the objec- 
tives sought by its authors and sponsors, 
and so far no serious problem in labor 
relations has arisen for which the act 
does not provide an adequate remedy. 

A summary of the findings of the Joint 
Committee is printed beginning on page 
2 of the report which I have filed, and I 
now ask unanimous consent that this 
summary be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


In the light of the studies and inquiries 
that have been carried on in the first 6 
months of operation of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 the committee 
feels warranted in making certain affirmative 
findings, even in the possibility they may be 
modified in some slight degree in the com- 
mittee’s final conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. The committee takes this action in 
view of the fact that in over-all application, 
and basically controlling aspects, this law is 
working well, without undue hardship upon 
employer or employee, and promoting the ad- 
justment of labor problems equitably and in 
more friendly and cooperative relationships. 
The committee finds— 

1. A large proportion of the officers of labor 
organizations have complied with the re- 
quirement to file non-Communist affidavits, 
and in many other instances the member- 
ships of unions have acted decisively to com- 
pel compliance of reluctant officers or to re- 
move them for failure to do so. 

2. An aggregate of 4,447 international, na- 
tional, and local unions had met compliance 
requirements on February 29, 1948. Of these, 
78 were of AFL’s 105 internationals; 27 were 
of CIO's national and international unions; 
and 35 were national and unaffiliated unions. 
Among local unions meeting compliance re- 
quirements, 3,192 were AFL locals; 421 were 
CIO locals; and 694 were locals of unaffiliated 
unions. 

3. The number of secondary boycotts is 
steadily decreasing. The few cases in which 
the new law has been used as a means of ter- 
minating them have conclusively demon- 
strated its effectiveness. The already estab- 
lished precedent is serving as a strong 
deterrent. 

4. A great number of jurisdictional strikes 
are being settled without necessity of formal 
action and prevalence of such strikes is de- 
clining. Facts are persuasive that these dis- 
putes can best be adjusted by parent unions, 
and under provisions of the new act a grow- 
ing number of parent unions are assuming 
this responsibility. The building-trades de- 
partment of the American Federation of La- 
bor, working with National Associations of 
General Contractors, have reached agreement 
in principle on a plan of Nation-wide appli- 
cation which holds promise of solving the 
great majority of such disputes without re- 
course to the facilities of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

5. Unfair labor practice complaints against 
employers filed with NLRB under the Labor- 
Management Act are still far in excess of sim- 
ilar complaints filed against unions. In the 
first 5 months of the law’s operation 1,306 
charges of this nature were filed against em- 
ployers, 355 charges against unions. Two 
hundred of the charges against unions were 
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filed by employers, the remainder being filed 
by individuals and other unions. 

6. After a slow start a strong trend has set 
in among labor unions to accept responsi- 
bility to comply with restrictions on compul- 
sory union membership. Increasing use of 
the act’s procedures for obtaining union- 
shop contracts is being made. In September 
10 petitions for such contracts were filed with 
NLRB; in January 1948, 2,119; with a total of 
4.217 in the first 5 months of the law’s opera- 
tion. The building-trades unions to whom 
the closed shop has been most traditional 
have agreed to the use of the act’s orderly 
procedure to obtain union-shop contracts. 

7. Traditional and identifiable groups of 
skilled workers are being organized and rec- 
ognized in craft units in a rapidly growing 
number of instances, and creating a more 
satisfactory condition of employer and em- 
ployee relationships for workers whose skill, 
vocation, and special community of interest 
are best served through the craft form of 
organization. 

8. Strikes, in number, in man-days of idle- 
ness, and in total number of workers af- 
fected, have steadily declined in each suc- 
cessive month since the law became opera- 
tive. The committee has substantial rea- 
son to believe the 60-day-notice require- 
ment, the prohibition of jurisdictional 
strikes and strikes in support of secondary 
boycotts, the provision making unions suable 
for breach of contract, the more equitable 
balancing of rights of employers and em- 
ployees, and other adjustment procedures 
set up in this law, are serving with growing 
effectiveness in discouraging strikes and 
controversial work stoppages. 

9. Wages, either in average hourly earn- 
ings or in over-all take-home pay, have not 
suffered through operation of any of the 
law’s provisions. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reveals that average hourly earnings 
of all industrial workers increased in monthly 
progressions from $1.236 in August to $1.277 
in December. 

10. Many unions have made substantial 
gains in membership as the law has become 
fully operative, especially as a result of 
union-shop contracts entered into by ma- 
jority choice of employees, and the larger 
measure of control over unions conferred 
upon members by the law’s provisions. In 
illustration, the AFL’s International Team- 
sters’ Union has acquired approximately 
100,000 new members since passage of the 
act. 

11. Settlement of disputes, and the ex- 
peditious adjustment of differences has been 
facilitated in every instance coming to the 
attention of the committee. The most dif- 
ficult disputes in adjustment are those, in an 
exceptionally few cases, in which one of the 
parties has resisted compliance with the law 
and acceptance of its provisions and pro- 
cedures. 

12. Rights of individual workers, in job 
security, in seniority, in the disposal of 
grievances, and in relationships with em- 
ployers, have in no wise suffered under the 
law’s provisions. On the contrary, there is 
persuasive evidence that guaranties of the 
rights of employees are materially strength- 
ened and clarified under terms of the act 
which prescribe boundaries of the rights of 
employers and unions. 

13. Elimination of Communist partisans 
and adherents from official posts and posi- 
tions of responsibility, in both national and 
local unions, is one of the most pronounced 
and significant effects of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947. There are still 
unions, in a steadily declining number, how- 
ever, whose officials have not filed non-Com- 
munist affidavits in compliance with the law. 
A number of unions have fully met this pro- 
vision with the ouster of officials who have 
failed to meet this statutory requirement. 

14, The revision in the organization and 
procedures of the National Labor Relations 
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Board made necessary by the act has op- 
erated to promote more public confidence in 
that Board, and the Board members them- 
selves express considerable satisfaction with 
the changes. 

15. Gains to the public welfare and the 
national economy are to be recognized in 
all of the substantial advances under the 
law. Growing stabilization in labor rela- 
tions, and in equitable adjustments of dif- 
ferences, cannot be measured quantitatively. 
Beyond question these gains are outstand- 
ing among the law’s effects and benefits, and 
evident in terms of more unbroken employ- 
ment, uninterrupted wages, rising produc- 
tion, and a growing volume of industrial 
activity. 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, last De- 
cember the joint committee issued a 
statement urging anyone who had 
knowledge of any specific injustice or 
inequity resulting from the law to com- 
municate the facts of such a situation 
to the committee. We announced our 
intention of investigating any such re- 
ports and, if necessary, holding public 
hearings. That statement was widely 
publicized and was printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REeEcorD; but to date, Mr. 
President, no instance of a specific in- 
equity or injustice resulting from the 
operation of the act has been called to 
the committee’s attention. 

I think it would be helpful to the Sen- 
ate at this point to review some of the 
charges against the law, which were 
made immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing its passage, in the light of the 
facts as the joint committee has found 
them. 

I might say at this time that, in spite of 
the record, these charges, in very gen- 
eral terms, are still being repeated. But 
I would emphasize that they are general 
charges, not supported by facts, and do 
not go to the specific provisions of the 
law or to specific cases of alleged injus- 
tices under it. 

One of the most frequently heard 
charges was that the Taft-Hartley Act 
would result in a large increase of in- 
dustrial strife and work stoppages. So 
far, the exact opposite has been the case. 
On page 32 of the report, the strike sta- 
tistics compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, month by month for the year 
1947, are printed, showing the number 
of strikes and the number of man-days 
idle for each month. The table shows 
a decrease both in the number of strikes 
and in the man-days idle every month 
from July through December. In July, 
there were 300 strikes with 4,000,000 
man-days lost, while in December there 
were 120 strikes and 500,000 man-days 
lost. It is not the contention of the 
committee that the operation of the law 
is solely or even primarily responsible 
for this decrease in the volume of work 
stoppages. However, the figures do show 
that the law certainly has not caused 
any increase in the volume of strikes. 

Another charge frequently heard, and 
Still repeated, was that the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act was a “slave la- 
bor act” which would destroy the rights 
of individual employees. 

The facts conclusively prove this 
charge to be unfounded. In the first 
5 months of the law’s operation, 1,306 
charges of unfair labor practices against 
employers were filed with the National 
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Labor Relations Board, while only 355 
charges of unfair labor practices were 
filed against unions. Of the total, only 
200 charges against unions were filed by 
employers, the other 155 charges against 
unions being filed by other unions or in- 
dividual employees. What this demon- 
strates is what all of us know to be a 
fact, namely, that the protection of em- 
ployees’ rights guaranteed in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was not 
weakened in any respect by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The five unfair practices 
of employers, listed in section 8 (a) of 
the new law, were unchanged except for 
the proviso on compulsory union mem- 
bership; and the great bulk of charges 
filed with the National Labor Relations 
Board still are filed under one or more 
of these five subsections. 

The new law does list unfair prac- 
tices of labor unions; but, contrary to 
the fears of unions, no tendency has been 
exhibited either by employers or employ- 
ees to deluge the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board with charges against unions, 
as demonstrated by the relative number 
of unfair-practice charges filed against 
employers and against unions. 

Another charge against the law, almost 
too ridiculous to mention, was that un- 
der its operations, employers would be 
able to reduce wages generally and would 
take advantage of that opportunity. 
Again, the facts are the best answer to 
the charge. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics shows that the average hourly 
earnings of industrial employees in Jan- 
uary of 1947 were $1.16 an hour, had in- 
creased to $1.22 in June 1947, and by De- 


cember 1947 had further increased to 
$1.28 an hour. 

Another charge made while the act was 
being considered was that the provisions 
in title IIT authorizing suits for damages 
against unions for breach of contract or 
for engaging in secondary boycotts would 
so harass unions with litigation they 
would be unable to carry on their normal 
economic activities effectively. 

These provisions of the law became 
effective on July 23, 1947, and in nearly 9 
months only 26 suits have been filed un- 
der these sections. Ten of them alleged 
breach of contracts, 6 alleged illegal sec- 
ondary boycotts, 3 charged jurisdictional 
disputes, 2 alleged violence in picket lines, 
and in 5 cases the committee does not 
have information on the specific com- 
plaint. The employers were plaintiffs in 
only 21 suits, unions in 3, and individuals 
in 2. Thus far, 8 of the 26 suits have 
been dismissed pursuant to settlement 
agreements between the parties. 

Twenty-six suits measured against the 
thousands of local and international 
unions and upward of 50,000 collective. 
bargaining contracts in this country does 
not appear to sustain the charge that the 
law would involve unions in endless liti- 
gation. 

As a matter of fact, in personal con- 
versations with labor-relations attorneys, 
members of the committee have received 
the somewhat plairfttive complaint that 
litigation in labor relations has dropped 
off very considerably since passage of the 
law. These reports indicate that dis- 
putes are being settled at the bargaining 
table rather than in court, which is far 
the better method of settlement. One at- 
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torney told me recently that a year ago 
he was devoting all his time to his labor- 
relations practice, and that it now only 
took about one-fourth of his time. The 
fear of excessive litigation under the act 
simply has not been realized. 

Finally, we heard frequently the 
charge that the law would inject the Gov- 
ernment into every bargaining negotia- 
tion and substitute Government edicts 
for collective bargaining. While there 
are no statistics available on this point, 
and the committee has not been present 
at the bargaining conferences, all the re- 
ports it has received indicate that, far 
from destroying collective bargaining, 
the operation of the act has tended to 
produce more real collective bargaining 
and encourage the settlement of most 
disputes by bargaining than at any time 
since the beginning of the Second World 
War. 

Mr. President, I would like to review 
very briefly the way in which the act has 
operated in respect to some of its major 
changes in prior labor-relations laws. 

One of the major changes in the law 
made by the Taft-Hartley Act was the 
outlawing of secondary boycotts and 
jurisdictional strikes. Both activities 
were made unfair practices for unions 
and were made subject to damage suits. 
Between August 22, 1947, and February 
1, 1948, a total of 132 charges alleging 
secondary boycotts were filed with the 
National Labor Relations Board. During 
that time, the Board filed petitions for 
injunctions to stop boycotts in nine of 
the cases. Fifty-five of the charges were 
withdrawn, adjusted, or dismissed in the 
regional offices. 

In several key cases injunctions were 
granted, and in a number of others the 
mere filing of the charge stopped the sec- 
ondary boycott. It is the opinion of the 
committee, after studying the facts, that 
this section of the law is proving very 
effective in eliminating the secondary 
boycotts which were threatening to 
damage the economy very seriously, as 
well as destroy the right of employees 
to freely choose their own bargaining 
representatives. 

The record on jurisdictional disputes 
is equally satisfactory. Although the 
National Labor Relations Board has 
initiated formal action in only one juris- 
dictional dispute since the act became 
effective, it has been successful in effect- 
ing settlements of these disputes without 
the necessity of formal action. Several 
such cases are cited in the body of the 
report. 

But probably the outstanding achieve- 
ment is the negotiation between the 
building trades unions of the AFL and 
the National Association of Genera! Con- 
tractors and its affiliated groups of a 
Nation-wide plan for settling jurisdic- 
tional disputes in the construction in- 
dustry without work stoppage. The con- 
struction industry has been plagued by 
this type of dispute for several decades 
and the joint committee considers the 
approaching settlement of the problem 
there to be a major step forward. 

Another major change in the law was 
that which outlawed the so-called closed 
shop and permitted a union shop only 
if authorized by a majority of the em- 
ployees affected. Generally, unions seem 
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to be accepting that provision of the law 
and the number of petitions asking for 
authorization elections being filed with 
the Board is increasing steadily. No- 
tably, the building trades, where the 
closed shop has prevailed for many years, 
has worked out with General Counsel 
Robert N. Denham and the National 
Labor Relations Board a plan for holding 
the authorization elections in that in- 
dustry, and the committee commends 
these unions on their approach to the 
union-security problem. 

This provision of the law does appear 
to be directly responsible for a number 
of current stoppages in the printing in- 
dustry, where the International Typo- 
graphical Union has enjoyed a closed- 
shop contract for many years. Rather 
than seek a union shop, the ITU decided 
not to seek a formal contract but to post 
working conditions which would achieve 
a closed shop by bypassing the law. 

This situation has resulted in several 
strikes and in several cases pending now 
before the Board. The committee is of 
the opinion that the ITU could, with 
profit and credit to itself, follow the ex- 
ample of the AFL building trades and 
obtain the union security it seeks under 
the new law. 

One of the major changes made by the 
law was the separation of judicial and 
prosecuting functions of the National 
Labor Relations Board, with the prose- 
cution and investigation placed under 
the General Counsel. Members of the 
joint committee, members of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and the 
General Counsel are all agreed that this 
separation of functions has worked out 
very well and is achieving the objectives 
sought by Congress. 

The requirement that union officers 
file non-Communist affidavits in order 
to utilize the services of the National 
Labor Relations Board in processing 
complaints and petitions caused some 
confusion at first and there were many 
threats to by-pass the law. However, in 
recent months, more and more union of- 
ficers, both international and local, have 
complied with this provision and are 
utilizing the processes of the law, and 
the provision appears to be working out 
as its sponsors had hoped, namely, by 
spotlighting those local and interna- 
tional unions whose officers are Com-. 
munists or fellow travelers. In several 
instances, the rank-and-file members 
have either removed officers who refused 
to file affidavits or have insisted that the 
officers file. 

The committee is making the studies 
of so-called welfare funds and multi- 
employer or industry-wide bargaining 
which the act directs it make. However, 
these studies have not progressed to the 
point where the committee is prepared 
to reach any conclusions or make any 
recommendations. 

Three questions which may eventually 
necessitate amendment of the law are 
covered in the report. One involves the 
problem of jurisdiction of the Federal 
law and of State boards which have been 
established in many States. The act 
provides that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board may cede jurisdiction to a 
State board in certain predominantly 
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local cases where the State agency fol- 
lows policies not in conflict with the 
Federal law. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board has found it impossible to 
make any such agreement because of the 
fact that no State laws, at present, are 
similar enough to the Federal law to 
justify such agreements. The commit- 
tee is continuing to study this problem 
in cooperation with the Board and will 
have more to say about it in its final 
report. 

One of the sections of the law which 
received much publicity is the amend- 
ment to the Corrupt Practices Act mak- 
ing unlawful political expenditures by 
unions as well as corporations. The De- 
partment of Justice has now started two 
prosecutions and the committee is fol- 
lowing them closely to keep abreast of 
court interpretations of this section. 
The whole subject is also pending in a 
bill before the Senate Rules and Admin- 
istration Committee. The committee is 
not making any recommendations at this 
time, pending interpretations of the sec- 
tion by the courts—which have decided 
only one case under the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act in its entire history—so that 
there are practically no judicial inter- 
pretations by which to be guided. 

The third problem which concerns the 
committee is that of expediting the con- 
sideration of cases by trial examiners 
and the National Labor Relations Board. 
Although the National Labor Relations 
Board is keeping abreast of its cases cur- 
rently, the backlog is still large and the 
time required to decide cases is longer 
than is consistent with good labor rela- 
tions. The Board is studying methods 


of speeding up the determination of 


cases, and the committee will follow 
closely its efforts. 

The joint committee, as part of its 
general assignment of studying the whole 
field of labor relations, undertook to 
make studies of the labor relations his- 
tory and practices in a number of indi- 
vidual companies. The procedure is for 
two staff members to make an on-the- 
spot study, contacting both management 
and employees’ representatives, and write 
a preliminary report. The preliminary 
report is then gone over by the com- 
mittee and, after revision, submitted to 
both management and employees for 
their comments before a final report is 
published. Several such reports are at- 
tached to the report which I have filed 
today. I think all members who are in- 
terested in labor relations will find them 
very profitable, even though we have 
not completed enough of them to draw 
any final and definite conclusions. 

Particularly, I would cail the atten- 
tion of Senators to the study of the Bot- 
any Mills, at Passaic, N. J., where the 
management and the union, which hap- 
pens to be the CIO textile workers, have 
apparently solved the problem of com- 
munications by a joint school for all 
foremen and supervisors on one hand 
and all union shop stewards and officials 
on the other. The two groups attend 
the same classes and discuss the terms 
and provisions of the collective-bargain- 
ing contract, and the result has been a 
uniform interpretation which has tended 
to eliminate, to a large degree, the 
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grievances and disputes over the mean- 
ing of the contract which cause much 
difficulty in some cases. 

The report on the George A. Hormel 
Co., a meat-packing plant at Austin, 
Minn., includes a detailed study of the 
guaranteed annual wage plan which this 
company and its union pioneered. The 
study of the Lincoln Electric Co., at 
Cleveland, Ohio, a nonunion plant, de- 
scribes the incentive system which has 
been developed in that company to a 
point where the production bonus of the 
average employee is more than 100 per- 
cent of his base pay, and where the in- 
come of the average employee is over 
$6,000 a year. 

I commend the report, Mr. President, 
to my colleagues in the Senate and also 
to the people of the United States, par- 
ticularly to those who are interested in 
the subject of labor relations. 

Mr. SMITH subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I desire to add a few words to 
the statement made a few moments ago 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Bat] with regard to the preliminary re- 
port of the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Labor-Management Relations. I 
feel that the Senator was unduly modest 
in presenting the report. As a member 
of that committee, I should like to make 
a few remarks about the significance of 
this particular work. 

I think the report may well be char- 
acterized as a “blueprint for watchdog 
congressional committees.” I give the 
Senator from Minnesota the credit for 
what he has done for the committee in 
setting up a staff for the continuous ob- 
servation of everything that is going on 
in connection with the Taft-Hartley 
labor bill. But beyond that, we have all 
been deeply interested in the investiga- 
tions conducted by the committee, which 
of course most of the Members of Con- 
gress have not had an opportunity of 
attending. I refer to the studies of such 
matters as welfare funds, industry-wide 
bargaining, incentive pay, the annual 
wage, and specific plant studies, which 
have been undertaken by the committee. 
In this connection I have always been 
profoundly interested in developing the 
right kind of environment for the worker 
and his family in our American life, in 
the way he can receive a proper reward 
for his contribution to national produc- 
tion, and in the way he can be stimu- 
lated by proper incentives to be a part 
of the enterprise in which he is engaged. 
This report makes an impressive begin- 
ning in the approach to labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

After all, labor-management relations 
come down to the simple but important 
problem of human relationships. The 
great size of our industrial establish- 
ments has tended to break down the per- 
sonal family relationships of the smaller 
industry of bygone days. In dealing with 
people in the mass, we unfortunately 
have been tending to treat labor as a 
commodity to be bought and sold for a 
price, a commodity which has been cold- 
bloodedly bargained for. Therefore, it 
is necessary to find some way to correct 
this atmosphere of antagonism and come 
back to recognition of the principle that 
in order to attain the production we wiil 
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need for both the prosperity of our coun- 
try and other countries, there must be a 
happy environment in which the indi- 
vidual works, and where he becomes en- 
thusiastic about the quality and quan- 
tity of his industry’s output. It must be 
a partnership principle; we must in some 
way see to it that management takes a 
more personal! interest in the welfare and 
prosperity of the workers, while the work- 
ers have a more personal understanding 
of the problem of management. 

Naturally, I was particularly gratified 
to find that during the course of investi- 
gations and reports of this committee, 
the Botany Mills, Inc., of Passaic, N. J., 
referred to by the Senator from Minne- 
sota, was cited as having developed a 
conspicuous example of excellent rela- 
tions between management and labor. 
Col. Charles F. H. Johnson, president, is 
an industrialist of proved ability and 
was highly praised in the report as be- 
ing an outstanding example of manage- 
ment leadership. By his sincere accept- 
ance of, and cooperation with, the unions, 
he has contributed materially to the wel- 
fare of his workers. By his positive and 
consistent labor policy he has inspired 
their loyalty and confidence. The re- 
port also commented most favorably 
upon the assistance of Mr. C. F. H. John- 
son, Jr., vice president, and Maj. Gen. 
Irving J. Phillipson, retired, director of 
industrial relations for the firm. I was 
also pleased to note that this splendid 
contribution from management was com- 
plemented by equally high-caliber leader- 
ship on the part of labor under the guid- 
ance of Emil Rieve, president of Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO; George 
Baldanzi, executive vice president; and 
Charles Serraino, chairman of the Pas- 
saic joint board of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO. 

These leaders of labor and manage- 
ment have worked out an admirable pro- 
gram of friendly cooperation. This pro- 
gram includes important activities of rec- 
reation, education, vocational instruc- 
tion, and other benefits for workers. In 
short, this splendid example set by this 
company illustrates by practical demon- 
stration the theory that labor-manage- 
ment problems are a matter of human 
relations. The Passaic Botany Mills is to 
be warmly complimented for this pro- 
gressive contribution which it has made 
to a new era in labor-management re- 
lations. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
BALL] is heartily to be congratulated for 
the intelligent and enthusiastic way in 
which he has organized the work of our 
committee. 

Mr. MURRAY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier this afternoon the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL] filed a 
report from the Joint Committee on 
Labor-Management Relations. I wish to 
point out that certain of the minority 
members of the committee are not in ac- 
cord with the report as filed, and it is the 
intention of those minority members of 
the committee to file a detailed statement 
analyzing the report at a later time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Florida gave similar notice 
some time ago. 
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EXECUTIVE AND INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1949 , 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5214) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. REED obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in order for me to make a 
few remarks with reference to the state- 
ment just made by the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should 

like to accommodate my colleagues. If 
this is a unanimous-consent request 
which will not consume more than a mo- 
ment, I should be willing to yield. I do 
want to have the appropriation bill 
passed today so that it can go to the 
House and go to conference. I do not 
want to yield if the Senator from New 
Jersey wishes to make a speech. If he 
does, I hope he will wait until his own 
time. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Any 
Senator can be recognized on any amend- 
ment. There is no amendment yet pend- 
ing. The Senator from Kansas has the 
floor. Does the Senator from Kansas 
wish to ask unanimous consent that the 
committee amendments be first con- 
sidered? 

Mr. REED Mr. President, I was go- 
ing to ask unanimous consent that the 
formal reading of the bill be dispensed 
with, that the bill be read for amend- 


ment, and that the committee amend- 


ments be first considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will state the first amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wanted to 
make a very brief statement. This year 
the four largest items in the independent 
offices bill have been held back in the 
House. They are the War Assets Admin- 
istration, the Veterans’ Administration, 
the Maritime Commission, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Whether 
they will come over in four separate bills 
or in one bill Ido not know. I wish tocall 
attention, however, Mr. President, to the 
fact that the bill, in the form in which 
it is reported by the committee, shows a 
decrease of °.7 percent under the budget, 
and a decrease of 2.4 percent under the 
House bill. It is one of the few bills con- 
taining a reduction of appropriations 
provided by the House with which I have 
had experience in the Senate. 

I now ask to have the bill read for com- 
mittee amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the first committee 
amendment. 

The first amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Title I—Executive Office of the 
President, the White House Office,” at 
the top of page 3, to insert: 

For additional personal services for the 
White House Office to meet emergencies that 
may arise, $200,000. 


Mr. McCARTHY obtained the floor. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like 
to call attention to the fact that if Sena- 


The 
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tors yield for other than a question, I 
shall invoke the rule of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is entitled to invoke the rule. A 
Senator may yield only for a question. 

Mr. IVES. I do not know that I can 
accomplish my object through a question. 

Mr.SMITH. Mr. President, I requested 
the Senator from Kansas to yield for 2 
minutes in order to make a statement in 
connection with the remarks made by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair calls the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that if a Senator yields for any- 
thing other than a question, the regular 
order may be called for. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not want to jeopar- 
dize the position of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 


HOUSING FACILITIES 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, un- 
der the 5-minute rule this morning I 
briefly discussed what I think is one of 
the most important domestic problems 
facing this Nation. It is the question of 
housing. I introduced a bill this morn- 
ing which was the result of approximately 
12 months of very intensive work. Dur- 
ing the course of my discussion I shall 
refer to it as my bill, but I wish to make 
it very clear that I do not claim it is the 
result of my thinking alone. It is the 
result of the thinking of a vast number 
of persons, a great number of groups, 
all the way from San Francisco to New 
York and from New Orleans to St. Paul. 

In opening, I should like to commend 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SparK- 
man] for the outstanding job which he 
did in working out special housing aids 
for paraplegic veterans; that is, veter- 
ans who have suffered spinal-cord in- 
juries and are doomed to a wheel chair 
for life. 

I should like also to commend the un- 
tiring efforts, labor, and cooperation on 
the part of Mr. Richard Gray, the head 
of the International A. F. of L. Building 
Trades Union, and his committee. I be- 
lieve I named the committee this morn- 
ing. 

With the indulgence of the Senate I 
wish briefly to run through the bill and 
explain what we hope to accomplish. I 
will say, incidentally, that each and every 
provision of the bill has received the 
unanimous ,endorsement of the joint 
housing committee. The only point upon 
which the committee was not unani- 
mous was in connection with public 
housing which is not in my bill. I shall 
later discuss that point. 

The committee was convinced, after 
hearings and conferences held in every 
major city in the country, that the two 
most serious road blocks to adequate 
housing are, first, some 2,500 varying 
codes in the different cities in the United 
States, and second, the failure on the 
part of the building industry to standard- 
ize measurements in that industry. In 
fact, that is the only remaining industry 
in the Nation today that does not have a 
standardization of measurements. 

All segments of the industry have quite 
heartily agreed that if we can accom- 
plish this one thing, namely, standardi- 
zation of measurements, in the building 
industry, it might well result in a saving 
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of 25 or 30 percent in building costs. I 
might say also that it is unanimously 
agreed that if we can bring about a 
standardization of codes in this country, 
it will lend itself to infinitely more re- 
search on the part of some of the larger 
companies in efforts to get cheaper ma- 
terials, which will also cut the cost of 
housing. 

In this connection I should like to pay 
a special tribute to Mr. Baum, of St. 
Louis, who has been working for years on 
this problem of attempting to standard- 
ize codes. He and his organization, as 
well as other organizations, have done a 
tremendous amount of work toward get- 
ting some semblance of standardization. 
: Getting down to the bill itself, I shall 
go through it in considerable detail for 
the Recorp. The first matter taken up 
is the question of title VI, extension and 
amendments. Title VI is that part of the 
Housing Act which provides for liberal 
loan guaranties for the stimulation of 
housing. 

Under the bill, title VI would be ex- 
tended for 1 year, and an additional 
$2,000,000,000 in authorizations would be 
granted. This, Senators will understand, 
calls for no appropriation; it is merely 
an authorization to guarantee an addi- 
tional $2,000,000,000 in loans. Half of 
this, however, would be earmarked for 
rental housing. That is a definite depar- 
ture from what we are presently doing. 

We make one other rather major 
change in title VI. We provide that for 
the so-called for-sale housing, that 
is, housing loans guaranteed under sec- 
tion 603, thé basis for appraisal shall be 
the long-term value. The basis for the 
appraisal of rental housing shall remain 
the same. 

We make another major change. In- 
stead of having a $1,500-room limitation, 
we are providing for an $8,100-unit lim- 
itation. The reason for that is that we 
found, in our surveys throughout the 
country—and practically all of the re- 
gional FHA officers agreed—that this 
room limitation lends itself to a distor- 
tion in design to get more rooms without 
increasing living space and actually in- 
creases the cost. 

Subsection (b) will affect solely the 
“prefab” manufacturers. As Senators 
will recall, last year we passed section 609 
of the National Housing Act, which was 
designed to make it easier for the “pre- 
fab” manufacturers to get loans. This 
bill has been interpreted to mean that, 
unless the manufacturer has a buyer who 
will pay cash when the “prefab” job 
leaves the plant, he cannot get a loan. 
This, in effect, bars all loans to “prefab” 
manufacturers. We provide that where 
there is a firm commitment to buy a pre- 
fabricated house, plus a commitment for 
a loan guaranty when the building is 
set up on the lot, the loan can extend 
not merely to the time when the package 
leaves the plant, but to the time that 
it is set up on the lot. 

We made quite a number of title II 
amendments. Frankly, those amend- 
ments are almost identical with the 
amendments suggested in the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill, except that in that 
bill it is provided that there shall be a 
blanket increase in the per-unit loan 
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authorizations, whereas in our bill we re- 
strict the increase to the cheaper homes, 
the idea being that we should attempt 
to keep from channelizing the scarce 
materials into the higher-priced homes. 
I.shall not deal further with the details 
of the amendments in title II. They are 
of a technical nature. 

We made a very substantial amend- 
ment to what is called the title I, class 3 
loans, that is, the type of loans which 
cannot qualify for the general FHA loans 
under title 603 or title 608. For example, 
in cases where there are not improved 
streets and all the utilities are not avail- 
able. Where a man cannot qualify for 
a title 603 or a title 23 loan, he has been 
pretty much out in the cold. There is 
now a $3,000 limit on title I, class 3 loans. 
We increase it to $5,000. The banks 
now just are not taking the title I, class 
3 loans, when there are so many better 
loans available. So we are setting up a 
secondary market for that type of loan 
also. 

I believe title II of my bill is of major 
importance. There are several bills in 
the House and the Senate attempting to 
accomplish the purpose underlying this 
titie, but none proposing to meet the 
issue in the particular fashion here set 
forth. We propose to liquidate the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association. 
That is the agency within the RFC which 
has been to some extent acting as a sec- 
ondary market for FHA GI loans. We 


propose to liquidate that agency and set 
up an almost identical agency in FHA, a 
permanent agency, which will be avail- 
able, not as a permanent purchaser of 


mortgages, but available at all times 
and in such areas as the Administrator 
finds necessary. 

In that connection, we unanimously 
agreed that we had either to increase the 
interest rate or furnish a secondary mar- 
ket; that if we did not do that, the mar- 
ket would be pretty much blocked off for 
those getting FHA GI insured loans. We 
did not feel we should increase the in- 
terest rate substantially. However, we 
did do one thing, and this is the only 
thing, I believe, in the entire bill which 
the Joint Housing Committee has not 
approved. I have made this change in 
the bill since the committee met. I have 
made two changes, as a matter of fact. 
The bill was submitted to the Joint 
Housing Committee several weeks ago, 
and since our meeting I have made two 
changes, both at the instance of the gen- 
tleman from California, Representative 
FLETCHER, who introduced the companion 
bill in the House. 

This amendment will provide that 
where and when the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency Administrator find that 
credit has dried up they may increase 
the maximum interest rate by one-half 
of 1 percent, but this cannot be done un- 
til both the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Administrator agree that it is 
necessary. 

When we get to Title III, Housing Re- 
search, it will be found that we have 
copied the ideas, almost in toto, of the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart]. This I 
understand is something about which he 
feels very strongly, from whatI hear. I 
think it is an excellent idea. It deals 
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with setting up a division in the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency for coordi- 
nating research. 

We have added one major thing to the 
section. It has been suggested to us from 
one end of the country to the other, and 
unanimously agreed that we should do 
it. We have provided that this Agency 
should have two major jobs to do, and if 
the Agency does those jobs well, then the 
bill will accomplish more than all the 
housing bills we have ever passed. We 
provide that the Agency’s No. 1 and No. 2 
functions shall be to work toward the 
standardization of codes and the stand- 
ardization of measurements in the hous- 
ing industry. 

In that connection I may say that a 
segment of the industry has been work- 
ing on the standardization of measure- 
ments for a number of years. They re- 
fer to it as modular coordination. It 
merely means that all buildings shall be 
planned ang constructed in multiples of 
4inches. That will mean the retooling, 
of course, of the brick industry, to the 
end that there will be 74-inch brick in- 
stead of 8-inch brick, so that by adding 
the plaster, the brick will be 8 inches. 

That alone will cut out a tremendous 
amount of work of the plasterers in fit- 
ting window and door frames in brick and 
brick-veneer houses. Seventeen percent 
of the brick industry has done this al- 
ready without benefit of legislation, but 
under the urging of this group which has 
been studying modular coordination. If 
we can accomplish the standardization 
of measurement and codes we will have 
done more toward improving the housing 
situation from the long-range stand- 
point than any and all other housing 
legislation has ever done. 

Title IV: This has been the result of 
a tremendous amount of assistance 
which we have gotten from veterans’ 
groups, the American Legion, the 
AMVETS, VFW, and some other groups. 
In this title we set up what is known as 
a veterans’ cooperative section. It can 
be used by other than vets also, of 
course. The only difference between 
the section dealing with nonvets and the 
co-ops, which are composed principally 
of vets, is that in dealing with nonvets 
we provide $0 percent guaranteed loans, 
and where it is principally veterans we 
increase that to 95 percent. There is a 
difference between the co-op section, and 
any other co-op bill that has ever been 
introduced, so far as I know. We think 
this provision is realistic. We provide 
not merely that we shall give liberal 
loans, but we provide that there shall be 
available to the veteran groups and also 
the nonveteran co-ops technical assist- 
ance in setting up the co-ops and in 
drafting plans and so forth. 

Then we get down to what is com- 
monly known as yield insurance. There 
have been various yield insurance pro- 
grams kicked around for the last 5, 6, 
or 10 years. Most of them have been 
aimed principally at attracting the 
money of the insurance companies. I 
hope we have succeeded in going beyond 
that, and making it attractive not only 
to the insurance companies but also to 
the industrial corporations and those 
labor unions which have large reserves. 
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We have made some minor changes in 
the first part. I might say here that 
we owé a great debt of thanks to two 
men who are not on the committee, in 
drafting this yield-insurance program. 
One is the gentleman from New York, 
Representative Javits, and the other 
is Professor Jones from Columbia Uni- 
versity. Columbia University has worked 
on this for several months. It has re- 
ceived no pay for it. Our committee was 
not in a position to pay for it. What 
that cost Columbia I do not know. Mr. 
Jones has interviewed, I believe, prac- 
tically every insurance head in the coun- 
try to see what objections they had to 
the old yield-insurance plan in the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill and the changes 
they wanted to make. Strangely enough, 
with one exception they all said they 
could not take advantage of the yield in- 
surance in the old Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner bill that guaranteed the investor 234 
percent. It provided that rents would 
be set to yield roughly 3% percent. It 
provided that if, because of efficient 
management, the equity investors made 
over and above 31% percent that up to 4 
percent—and I do not like to bore the 
Senate with the technical details, but I 
should like to make the record com- 
plete—that up to 4 percent, one half of 
that surplus would be applied as amor- 
tization of the loan, and the other half 
could be considered’ as a profit by the 
company. 

A number of companies tell us that 
under their charters, under the obliga- 
tions they have to their policyholders, 
they cannot take advantage of this yield 
insurance program with this limitation. 
They merely insist that we increase the 4 
percent to 5 percent. Senators should 
understand that will not cost the Fed- 
eral Government 1 cent more. It will 
not affect the rents in any way. It is 
merely a question of bookkeeping on the 
part of the insurance companies. So we 
made that change. 

Now we get down to what I think is 
the major portion of the bill, insofar as 
getting some cheap—I should not say 
cheap rental units—some low-rental 
units in the very near future. We offer 
a four-point program to an equity in- 
vestor, realizing that we cannot get low- 
rental units with borrowed money. In 
other words, consider the title 608 pro- 
gram under which the FHA makes loans. 
The rents are set to yield about 6% per- 
cent plus the amortization. The amor- 
tization period is between 25 and 32 
years, so we have an additional figure of 
around 3% percent. That brings the 
total up to a figure of 10 percent. 

Under the yield-insurance program 
we start with a 342-percent yield on the 
money. That can be done because the 
money involved is that of an equity in- 
vestor. He is investing his own money, 
not borrowing it, plus a 2-percent 
amortization. So to show the difference 
between the two programs, we would 
start out with a 5%-percent yield on 
equity investment, whereas under title 
608 it would begin with a 10-percent or 
upward yield on the investment. 

Statisticians, with the aid of FHA— 
and I may say that FHA has given us un- 
limited assistance in drafting the bill and 
in ironing out the difficulties connected 
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with it—tell us that merely adopting the 
different formula will result in a rental 
saving of 2 percent. That still does not 
get us down to a low-rental house. In 
order to get down to a low-rental house, 
something that will appeal to the vet- 
eran, or any young man who is making 
thirty-five or forty dollars a week, the 
type of rental he can pay for, we are 
adding three additional incentives. 

We provide that where the co-op or 
investor can produce rental units which 
will rent for less than $40 a month in the 
metropolitan areas of less than half a 
million, or less than $50 a month in the 
larger areas, that then they will receive 
three additional incentives. 

No 1. They will receive more rapid 
depreciation for income-tax purposes. 
Again there is nothing new in that think- 
ing. It is pretty much following the plan 
used to stimulate the production of war 
plants during the war time, except here 
we do not allow full depreciation. We 
propose a 10-percent depreciation over 
5 years. In other words, a 50-percent de- 
preciation in the first 5 years to squeeze 
the water out of the investment. 

I might say that that will cost the 
Federal Government practically noth- 
ing, in that the depreciation will be taken 
someday anyway. We merely provide 
that for a maximum depreciation of 10 
percent a year for 5 years instead of the 
usual 2% percent. 

I stand corrected on this. Originally 
my bill, as presented to the committee, 
provided that this tax depreciation would 
apply only to cheap rental units. Repre- 


sentative FLETCHER, who has joined me in 
introducing a similar bill in the House, 
and I went over this in some detail yes- 


terday at his insistence. I first reluc- 
tantly agreed with him, but I more whole- 
heartedly concur now except I still do 
have some doubt as to the wisdom of his 
proposal which we adopted extending 
this tax depreciation to all rental hous- 
ing, all the way up and down the line, on 
the theory that the more rental housing 
we can get, the cheaper the rental for 
the poor man finally will be. 

No. 3. We provide income-tax ex- 
emption for those who will produce hous- 
ing below these $40- and $50-a-month 
levels. That again is not giving the in- 
vestor any consideration. That is not 
giving the landlord consideration because 
the rents are set by contract to yield 
roughly 34 percent. It is a considera- 
tion for the tenant. 

Fourth, we make it possible, in case a 
municipality feels that the $40 or $50 
figure is too high, to add additional in- 
centives, by way of a tax freeze for 5, 10, 
or 15 years, a long-term lease on lands 
which it holds or the donation of util- 
ities, and so forth, so as to bring the 
rental down below the $40 or $50 figure. 
That is the maximum rent, not the min- 
imum. 

Any number of corporations, especially 
on the west coast, where there is difficulty 
in getting workers because of the hous- 
ing situation to go into the new indus- 
tries, have indicated almost unlimited 
interest in this plan. Their surveys indi- 
cate, so they tell us, that with these bene- 
fits they will be able to produce good 
rental housing units to rent for less than 
$40 a month. 
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When we get down to slum clearance, I 
may say that in our hearings from one 
end of the country to the other there was 
a great amount of misunderstanding as 
to just what is meant by slum clearance. 
Well-meaning people coming before us 
were using the terms “slum clearance” 
and “public housing” interchangeably. 
I believe that because of the emotional 
support of and opposition to public hous- 
ing, the confusion between public hous- 
ing and slum clearance has prevented 
the passage of a good slum-clearance 
program before this time. As Senators 
know, slum clearance is merely the job 
of demolition of blighted areas and 
marking down the cost so that the land 
can be sold to private industry for hous- 
ing, sold to the city to be used as parks, or, 
if there is to be a public-housing pro- 
gram, perhaps sold to the housing au- 
thority. 

In that connection, however, assuming 
that there might be a public-housing 
program—although I intend to oppose 
it—the idea of placing a public-housing 
project, federally owned and adminis- 
tered housing, in a slum area which has 
been cleared, has been largely disapprov- 
ed by the planning committees in all the 
cities which we visited. Most of them 
feel that if they are to have a public- 
housing project they can get cheaper land 
and have a much better project if it is 
placed on the outskirts of a city where 
cheaper land is available. I mention 
that to show that there is no connection 
whatsoever between slum clearance and 
public housing; and if we can avoid con- 
fusing the two we can pass a sensible 
slum-clearance bill. 

There was a slum clearance provision 
in the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, sen- 
sible, I think, up to a point. I hope that 
Iam not misunderstood as criticising that 
bill. A great deal of common sense, work, 
and thought went into the drafting of 
that bill, and I feel that if its sponsors 
had not made the mistake of confusing 
public housing with the things so badly 
needed in the housing program, the bill 
would have been passed a year or two ago. 

I think the slum-clearance program in 
that bill was sensible up to a point. We 
have adopted the same system of coritri- 
bution, $2 on the part of the Federal 
Government for every $1 on the part of 
the municipality; but for some reason— 
I do not yet know why—in that bill it 
was provided that the slum clearance be 
paid for by a system of annual contribu- 
tions over a considerable period of years. 
That, of course, meant setting up an in- 
tricate bookkeeping system on the part 
of the municipality and on the part of 
the Federal Government. 

I believe that under the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner bill there was an allowance 
of $850,000,000 for slum clearance. We 
have adopted what I think is a very lib- 
eral slum-clearance program. We pro- 
vide for $500,000,000 by way of Federal 
grant. That is $350,000,000 less than was 
provided for in the Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner bill. I have talked to one of the spon- 
sors of that bill, and he heartily agrees 
with me that we can get much more 
slum clearance with this $500,000,000, 
even under the increased costs, than 
would have been possible with the $850,- 
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000,000 under the plan of the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner bill. I believe that the Joint 
Housing Committee agrees with me on 
the wisdom of paying by capital grant. 

We make one further major addition 
to the slum-clearance program. We pro- 
vide that no slum-clearance program 
shall be approved, and no Federal money 
shall be spent in any municipality which 
insists on continuing cost-increasing 
codes. That is one of the few clubs that 
we can give the agency within Housing 
and Home Finance Agency to try to ac- 
complish the standardization of codes 
throughout the country. 

There is nothing new behind the 
thinking in that respect. As of today, 
when we grant money for the building of 
roads, we do not throw it out hit and miss. 
We make sure that we get a dollar’s 
worth for every dollar spent. The pro- 
vision that under no circumstances will 
a city get Federal money for slum clear- 
ance unless and until it takes active 
steps toward providing a code which will 
do no more and no less than protect pub- 
lic health and safety, is a major step 
forward. 

There are many technical sections in 
the bill which I do not believe would in- 
terest Senators greatly. We have the 
usual section 509 for the protection of 
labor standards. 

In our hearings we found that there 
was a great deal of dissatisfaction—and 
this was restricted solely to veterans, be- 
cause it concerns only them—because of 
a duplication of appraisal under what is 
known as the 505 (a) loan. That is the 
loan under which the FHA guarantees 
90 percent and the VA guarantees 10 
percent. We found that there was an 
appraisal by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, which, of course, ultimately was 
paid for by the man who purchased the 
home, and also an appraisal by the FHA, 
which resulted in a delay, as well as ad- 
ditional expense, and oftentimes in dif- 
ferent appraisals. It was a source of irri- 
tation. People could not understand why 
two Government agencies were each 
making an appraisal, the appraisals often 
differing, to the extent that the sale of 
the home would be held up for 1 or 2 
or 3 months. We called that situation 
to the attention of the VA and the FHA. 
Originally there was in the bill a section 
dealing with that problem. However, 
Mr. Foley, of Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, tells me that this will be unnec- 
essary, and that they will give us their 
firm commitment—and they have gone a 
long way toward doing that already— 
that no longer will that situation exist. 
All the appraisal will be done by one indi- 
vidual, so that there will be no duplica- 
tion of cost and no delay. 

We have made one further substantial 
change. This, of course, applies only to 
the Housing Administration, but should, 
I believe, apply to all Federal bureaus. 
It is pretty well recognized that we can- 
not expect to get a man to operate a 
2-billion-, 10-billion-, or 20-billion-dollar 
empire such as the heads of the housing 
agencies are now operating, at a salary 
only slightly in excess of what the skilled 
worker building a house can get. 

For example, take Mr. Foley, who 
heads the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, which will affect not only the 
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housing program for the entire country, 
but also the entire construction program. 
When he was promoted to the new job 
as Administrator for Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, under the law his salary 
was reduced from $12,000, to $10,000 a 
year. We promote the man and give 
him an infinitely more important job, 
and then reduce his salary. 

I believe that as of today we have an 
excellent man in Mr. Foley and his chief 
counsel, Mr. Fitzpatrick. The same can 
be said of Mr. Richards. We cannot 
hope to continue to get competent men 
to operate these tremendous bureaus un- 
less we pay some semblance of a decent 
wage, unless we come somewhere near 
what they can get in private industry for 
doing the same job. 

Last year we had a Mr. Creedon in the 
housing agencies. I think we all agree 
that he was one of the most competent 
men we could have obtained. However, 
he found that he could not stay here and 
support his family on $10,000 a year. 

Therefore in our bill we adopted the 
pay schedule recommended in the 
Flanders-Baldwin bill, which will pro- 
vide for a salary of $17,500 for the Ad- 
ministrator of Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and a salary of $15,000 
for the heads of the constituent agencies. 
I still think that is too low. I doubt if 
we can compete with private industry 
by paying such salaries; but we are 
unanimously agreed that this is a step 
in the right direction. 

Earlier in the day when I discussed this 
question I had only 5 minutes, and I did 
not have an opportunity adequately to 
compliment the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. FLANDERS] on his broad-mindedness 
in adopting my bill in toto and going 
along with every part of it. 

I think we should compliment all mem- 
bers of the Housing Committee. While 
some of them have been tied up in other 
work and have been unable to attend 
any of the hearings, and some have been 
able to attend only one or two, neverthe- 
less, we found that there was unanimous 
support and approval for everything un- 
til we reached the question of public 
housing. 

Incidentally, I understand that earlier 
today the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. FLANDERS] introduced my bill 
as an amendment to the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagener bill. I think that is rather un- 
fortunate. Please do not misunderstand 
me; I do not care under whose name this 
legislation is passed. It is important leg- 
islation; all of us agree as to that. We 
have worked on it for 12 months. Now 
I do not care whether the bill carries the 
name of McCartTHy or WAGNER or FLAN- 
DERS or any other Senator, the only im- 
portant thing is that it be speedily 
passed. I think it would be unfortunate 
for us at this time to confuse the things 
that all of us realize are vital to the 
housing program, by adding something 
that has so much unreasoning support 
and unreasoning opposition as public 
housing. We know very well that if we 
confuse public housing with the provi- 
sions of my bill, it will take infinitely 
longer to pass it, if it ever is passed. 

. I think it would be only sensible to 
confine the bill to the things we have all 
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agreed to, instead of confusing the situa- 


_tion by adding this minor section as to 


public housing. Public housing should 
stand or fall on its own merit in a sepa- 
rate bill. I have no emotional feeling 
as to public housing; I would not much 
care whether we adopted this program 
of 100,000 public-housing units a year, 
provided we could do it with some 
semblance of assurance that it would be 
intelligently handled and that $1 value 
would be received for every dollar of 
taxpayer money spent. After all 100,000 
units out of a total of 1,500,000 is only a 
drop in the bucket. 

But there are some things that disturb 
us. We have made a very thorough in- 
vestigation of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. There are many things 
wrong with that agency. I doubt that 
we should blame anyone for that situa- 
tion. There simply have been a series of 
unfortunate incidents. For example, 
during the war and since the war we have 
had thrown into Federal public housing 
a great many agencies, each with differ- 
ent assets and each with a different book- 
keeping system, until finally we have ab- 
solute chaos in Federal public housing. 
In addition, we had a great parade of 
Administrators, some of them staying 
only 5 or 6 months. 

Finally the situation got so bad that 
the General Accounting Office, in at- 
tempting to make an audit, reported that 
it was absolutely impossible intelligently 
to audit the books of the Federal public- 
housing agency. It called in Price 
Waterhouse & Co. and Price Waterhouse 
& Co. agreed that no possible audit could 
be made. They said, for example, that 
there was no record of accounts receiv- 
able and no record of accounts payable. 
There was one item, for instance, of 
$608,000 entered on the books as a debit. 
When the men in charge were asked 
about that item, they said they did not 
know why it was there. They were asked 
why it was put there; and they said, “Oh, 
we had to balance the books.” 

Mr. President, in this connection I am 
picking out several items, hit or miss. 
For instance, there was a matter of $197,- 
000 worth of material in the San Fran- 
cisgo region. It was carried on the books 
as aninventory. Upon checking, it was 
found that none of the material was 
there. When the man in charge was 
asked about it, he very truthfully an- 
swered that he did not have any idea 
what happened to it; he did not know 
whether it was used on the project or 
whether it had been used on someone’s 
lake-shore home, or whether it was 
turned over to a lumber dealer and sold, 
and someone pocketed the money. The 
condition was so bad that no one could 
tell where the taxpayers’ money went. 

Since that time the Public Housing 
Administration has been made a sub- 
sidiary of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, and progress has been 
made. Please understand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this is no criticism of Mr. 
Egan, because these incidents occurred 
before he was Administrator or Assist- 
ant Administrator. 

Since Mr. Foley has taken over as 
head of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, we understand that of the 65 
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serious bookkeeping deficiencies in the 
Public Housing Administration, all ex- 
cept 10 have been substantially cured. 
There still are placed upon the Public 
Housing Administration a great number 
of jobs which should not have been 
placed upon it. 

Let us assume, Mr, President, that we 
do adopt a public-housing program. I 
hope we do not; but if we do, we must be 
sure that we do it realistically, and that 
we take from the Public Housing Admin- 
istration all the extra functions which 
have been loaded upon it; and we must 
give it the sole, single job of administer- 
ing public housing, and have it start from 
the bottom up to build a successful ad- 
ministrative set-up, to compare to some 
extent with that of the present FHA. 

I may say that we found some areas in 
which public housing was excellently ad- 
ministered. One of them which I have 
in mind is Dallas, Tex., and another is 
Little Rock, Ark. There are a number of 
others. If the national set-up of public 
housing were handled as intelligently, 
for example, as the administration of 
public housing in Dallas, Tex., I should 
be very happy to go along with a limited 
public-housing program, ~ 

But even if I favored public housing 
wholeheartedly, I would say it would be 
wrong at this time to throw into this 
Agency in its present chaotic condition 
the millions of dollars necessary to build 
these additional units. 

Another important matter is that if 
we do provide a public-housing pro- 
gram, it will mean a priority on the part 
of another Federal agency in obtaining 
very, very scarce materials. That is true, 
of course, regardless of whether we pro- 
vide by law for that priority. As we all 
know, if the Army or the Navy or the 
Atomic Energy Commission or the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration contacts a 
contractor and says, “I want so many 
kegs of nails,” they are furnished with- 
out a priority. I fear that if we give an 
administration which, as of today, is still 
inconceivably inefficient and incompe- 
tent, even though great improvements 
have been made, a priority for scarce 
housing materials, we shall disturb the 
entire housing program. 

Mr. President, we should compliment 
the President for what he has done in 
helping to take much of this housing 
problem out of politics, and make it non- 
partisan. On February 10, I introduced 
my housing report, and made it available 
to all the Federal housing agencies. In 
it I set forth the program contained in 
my bill, the program ultimately endorsed 
by the committee, and the program con- 
tained in the amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLanpERS], which he 
submitted. That was set forth on the 
10th of February. On February 23, the 
President sent to Congress a statement 
endorsing almost in toto every sugges- 
tion I made, except he also insisted that 
public housing be not confused with the 
other important legislation which the 
Congress should enact. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp that housing 
report and the President’s message to 
Congress. 
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There being no objection, the report 
and message were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


REPORT ON HOUSING 


(Report of Hon. JosrepH R. McCartny, vice 
chairman, to the Joint Committee on Hous- 
ing, Congress of the United States, pursu- 
ant to H. Con. Res. 104, 80th Cong.) 


Hon, Ratpu A. GAMBLE, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Housing, 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN GAMBLE: I am forward- 
ing to you herewith a brief general report 
in accordance with your request to members 
of the committee that each of them submit 
to you such a report upon the specific tasks 
assigned to them. As you, of course, recall, 
no specific subject was assigned to me, but 
you requested that I attend and act as chair- 
man of all those hearings which you were 
personally unable to attend. 

In the course of this work, which included 
both formal hearings and informal confer- 
ences, I visited practically every major city 
in the country and covered approximately 
80,000 miles. My investigation, of course, 
was not confined to any particular subject, 
and, therefore, this report will cut across the 
field of the work assigned to the other 12 
members and may result in some duplication 
of their reports. For that reason, I shall at- 
tempt to keep my report general, assuming 
that the other members will go into consid- 
erable detail on many of the things I report 
to you in a general way. 

You will note that I have entirely omitted 
the extremely important subject of Federal 
housing aid to physically handicapped veter- 
ans. This was purposely done because I 
understand Senator SparKMAN has conducted 
a very thorough and intelligent survey of this 
subject, and will recommend specific legisla- 
tion to be included in the omnibus-housing 
bill. 

You will also note that I only deal with 
rural housing to the extent of recommending 
certain changes in title I, class 3 loans and for 
the establishment of a secondary market for 
these and other loans. I understand, how- 
ever, that Representative Patman, who at- 
tended a number of hearings with me, will 
have a detailed report to make on the sub- 
ject of rural housing. 

I have found Senator Tosry’s report deal- 
ing with taxation, and Senator FLANDERS’ re- 
port dealing with cost-reduction techniques, 
to be of assistance in my study. 

Some of the hearings over which I presided 
were attended by Representatives Boces, 
FLETCHER, SUNDSTROM, RaIns, and MCMILLEN 
and Senator Carn. Because of this fact, this 
report will undoubtedly be to a certain extent 
a duplication of their reports, especially of 
Representative MCMILLEN’s report on build- 
ing codes. Unfortunately, I have not, as yet, 
had the opportunity of working with Sena- 
tors WAGNER or TAYLOR, in that they were 
busy elsewhere, but I understand that both 
shall submit reports on their work and shall 
be able to actively participate in the drafting 
of the housing legislation. 

I am presently preparing in rough form 
some sections of a proposed housing bill, 
which will be submitted to you within the 
next week or 10 days. These are, obviously, 
merely suggestions, to be either perfected or 
rejected by the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joe McCartTHry, 
Vice Chairman, Joint 
Committee on Housing. 
GENERAL 

It is obvious that the long-term objective 
of the Congress should be to make it possible 
for every American family to have a decent 
house and a suitable living environment. 
This does not mean that it is possible to 
guarantee everyone a house with a white 
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Picket fence. But it does mean that the 
Congress should adopt a housing policy 
which will help make available a sufficient 
number of homes to meet the needs of our 
people and at prices they can afford to pay. 

In addition to the hardships suffered by 
the inadequately housed, experience has 
shown that it is impossible to have real 
prosperity in this country without a stable, 
healthy building industry—one of the most 
vital parts of our economy. This industry 
not only provides jobs for millions of our 
citizens, but also the factories, plants, and 
buildings in which they work and the homes 
in which they live. When healthy, the in- 
dustry has a favorable effect on virtually 
every segment of our economy. More people 
are needed to work in the transportation in- 
dustry, which ships building materials to 
all parts of the country. More men are 
needed in the forests to cut the lumber. 
More men are needed in the steel mills which 
furnish basic products for building. More 
workers are needed in the service trades 
which furnish heating, plumbing, and other 
facilities for housing. In brief, the indus- 
try forms a most important link in an in- 
terlocking chain of prosperity and jobs. The 
first step toward maintaining such a healthy 
industry is to provide steady production of 
an adequate number of homes necessary to 
meet the needs of the American people, 
priced within their pocketbooks. 

In the past we have never achieved the 
sustained rate of progress in improving our 
housing conditions which should be main- 
tained. Taking into consideration our stand- 
ards of living, our resources, our productive 
capacity, and our manpower, we are not, as 
@ nation, as well housed as we should and 
could be. 

People in all income groups are affected by 
the housing shortage, but hardest hit are 
those in the lower-income brackets, since 
they are unable to bid for housing at cur- 
The worst housing prob- 


rent price levels. 
lem exists in our larger cities where the 
shortage is much more pronounced than in 
smaller urban and rural areas. The short- 
age is especially acute in rental units and 
low-cost housing needed by both veterans 
and nonveterans and their families. 


Annual housing needs 


The shortage of rental housing is the hard 
core of the whole housing problem. Pri- 
vate builders, confronted by a situation in 
which the cost of housing materials has 
spiraled far beyond the general price trend 
of other major cost-of-living items, are un- 
derstandably reluctant to build rental units. 
For the same reason, only small amounts 
of private capital are going into this type of 
construction. There is a widespread fear 
prevalent among builders in general that the 
bottom will fall out of the housing market 
within the next few years. Thus, few are 
willing to take the risk, and instead of build- 
ing rental units are building units for quick 
sale where there is a sure profit at present 
market prices. 

The number of rental units has decreased 
rapidly under rent control. Under the law 
owners have been unable to charge what they 
considered adequate rents to pay for mainte- 
nance and repairs and ‘still make a reason- 
able profit on their investment as compared 
to the profits in other businesses; also, land- 
lords have found it difficult and often im- 
possible to get rid of undesirable tenants. 
These conditions still exist to some extent 
under the present r@pt-control law. Since 
last July, when Congress removed controls 
from all new construction and dwelling units 
not previously rented, well over 100,000 units 
have been made available in these two cate- 
gories. 

It would appear on the basis of evidence 
found throughout the country that a large 
number of potential units still can be made 
available without the expenditure of large 
sums of money, Unused space could easily 
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be converted into apartments and rooms to 
furnish much-needed units in many com- 
munities. There is little reason why these 
new units cannot be placed on the market. 
In addition, numerous cases have been found 
where single people with sizable incomes are 
occupying seven- and eight-room apart- 
ments, frozen at low rates under rent con- 
trol, which could be occupied by families now 
living doubled up or in crowded conditions. 
According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
approximately 9 percent of our families are 
living doubled up at the present time. 

The housing shortage has been growing 
since 1926, a peak building year. It was 
becoming an acute problem before the war. 
During the war, home construction dropped 
to practically nothing. People were unable 
to build replacements or properly maintain 
existing housing. The abrupt decline in the 
number of new units built and the gradual 
decline in the quality of existing housing 
were accompanied by a steady increase in 
the number of families. This was greatly 
aggravated when the war ended and millions 
of veterans came home, married, and started 
to look for homes of their own. Also the 
increase in the amount of money in circula- 
tion has helped to push prices up by inflat- 
ing the demand for new homes and addi- 
tional space by those able to pay the inflated 
prices in the current market. The ultimate 
result is that the low-income groups are 
unable to bid for housing in a highly com- 
petitive market. Higher-income groups, in 
general, are infinitely less aware of the hous- 
ing shortage and less affected by it. 

The best information and estimates ad- 
vanced so far indicate that approximately 
1,500,000 housing units per year for the next 
10 years will be needed to meet the housing 
requirements—provided reasonable prosper- 
ity is maintained. In the event of a depres- 
sion, obviously the bidding for living space 
would be very substantially reduced. 

The problem, simply stated, is to bring 
housing prices within the rental and pur- 
chase range of a much greater nuniber of 
the American people. According to an esti- 
mate by the .F. W. Dodge Corp., one of the 
country’s leading business analysts, there 
will be a market demand for approximately 
820,000 units a year at present prices, despite 
the estimated need of 1,500,000. This would 
indicate that approximately 700,000 needed 
units per year will continue to be priced out 
of the market unless we are able to bring 
about a substantial reduction in prices or 
provide some form of subsidization. Without 
one or the other of these, millions of Ameri- 
can families will continue to be poorly 
housed. 

The situation is such that it is imperative 
that the scope of private-housing operations 
be greatly expanded. Private enterprise must 
be our chief reliance. It should reorganize 
and expand so that it can produce not only 
high-cost luxury housing, but also low-cost 
housing needed by the lower income groups. 
The Government should assist this develop- 
ment wherever possible by providing incen- 
tives and safeguards to stimulate private in- 
itiative, especially where private capital is 
reluctant to invest because of the low rate 
of return, uncertainty of any return, and 
the unusual risks involved. 

There are those who maintain that because 
private enterprise has not solved the entire 
problem we should scrap private enterprise 
and socialize housing. But it seems only 
logical that instead of attempting to scrap 
private enterprise, we should furnish the 
necessary aids to make it work. 

COST-REDUCTION TECHNIQUES 

The mass production of homes and pre- 
cutting of housing parts and sections, now 
being developed by private industry, presents 
an opportunity which, with proper encour- 
agement, could lower the costs of home con- 
struction considerably. 
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Modular coordination presents perhaps the 
most fertile field in which to bring about 
lower costs in home construction. Industry 
has been working for years on what is known 
as modular coordination, or, simply stated, 
a system in which all measurements are in 
multiples of 4 inches. This standardization 
of measurements would permit the precutting 
of virtually everything that goes into a house. 
Contrary to the popular thought, it would 
not mean standardization of design. Wide- 
spread adoption of modular coordination, 
coupled with mass precutting, would elimi- 
nate waste, cut down on-site labor, and re- 
duce the over-all cost of building. Some con- 
tractors say this would mean a saving of as 
much as 30 percent. Conservative estimates 
range from 15 to 20 percent. Congress should 
give every possible encouragement to the 
widespread acceptance of modular coordina- 
tion by the building industry as a whole. In 
this respect, the Federal housing agencies 
could be of a great deal of value. 

Among outstanding engineering studies 
being carried on by private industry in the 
field of cost reduction, one of the most notable 
is in a house which utilizes a cement product. 
This house is built by pouring this cement 
product into a skeleton framework erected 
on the housing site. The product expands 
two and one-half times and has very high 
insulating value. When the forms are re- 
moved the house is ready for occupancy. To 
illustrate the speed at which the house can 
be built, six veterans, two of them disabled, 
were given the task of putting up a sample 
dwelling. They set the forms on Monday, 
poured the cement on Tuesday, and the forms 
were off and the house ready for occupancy 
on Saturday. This house has been approved 
by the Federal Housing Administration, and 
it is estimated that a contractor would be 
able to build such a house for $7,500 and still 
make a fair profit. 

The most outstanding example of what a 
builder of conventional homes can do was 
found in Columbus, Ohio, where very attrac- 
tive veterans’ homes are being built in sizable 
quantities to be sold at approximately $4,000. 
An almost equally good job is being done by 
a Little Rock, Ark., builder who is building a 
considerable number of brick veneer homes 
at less than $5,000. Both are approved by 
FHA. 

Interesting reports have been received on 
prefabricated housing, but it is still too early 
to predict the extent to which this type of 
housing will aid in solving the housing prob- 
lem. Prefabricated houses in some areas 
have been unacceptable because they do not 
meet the rigid restrictions of the building 
codes. This again emphasizes the necessity 
for general adoption of a standard building 
code which does no more nor less than pro- 
tect the public health and safety. 

At the Federal level, it would seem advis- 
able to explore the wisdom of establishing 
within the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministration a research agency to coordinate 
all the experimental work in cost-reduction 
techniques and development of new materials 
which is being carried on: by both Govern- 
ment agencies and private industry. This 
agency should also have as one of its duties 
the task of attempting to induce the wide- 
spread acceptance of standard building codes. 
One method of so doing will be dealt with 
under the subject of slum clearance. 

If such an agency is set up within the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, then in 
view of the experimental work in building 
materials and in the drafting of model codes 
which is being done by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in the Department of Commerce, it 
would seem advisable to make the Secretary 
of Commerce a member of the National Hous- 
ing Council. 


Materials shortages 


The inflated prices and acute shortages of 
key building materials have contributed cs 
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much, if not more, to the lack of new housing 
construction than any other single factor. 
The costs of building materials already aver- 
age twice as much as the 1939 level. Lumber 
is costing the home builder more than three 
times as much as it did prewar builders. 
Paint materials cost over twice as much as in 
1939; plumbing and heating materials are up 
by three-fourths; bricks by two-thirds, and 
cement by one-third. 

The scarcity of key building materials has 
been a direct cause of increased labor cost. 
Contractors have often been obliged to keep 
skilled laborers, now in short supply, on the 
job for several days at a time without work 
to do, while waiting for scarce materials to be 
delivered. This in turn has added weeks and 
even months to the total construction time 
required. 

The flow of materials to the building site, 
however, is to be expanded in 1948 for many 
items, on the basis of present indications. 
The supplies of many materials are just be- 
ginning to catch up with the demand, but 
the prices are still high. At least several key 
materials are to continue in short supply for 
some time. These are: 

1. Nails: On the basis of the construction 
of a million and a hali dwelling units in 
1948, between 6,000,000 and 7,500,000 kegs of 
nails would be needed. However, nails going 
into home construction represent only a 
small fraction of the total nail requirements 
of the country. Last year approximately 
16,000,000 kegs were produced. The leading 
nail manufacturers have promised to increase 
this figure by more than 2,000,000 kegs in 
1948. 

Nails are a comparatively low-profit prod- 
uct, and some manufacturers are understand- 
ably reluctant to increase their production. 
Materials needed for nail production, princi- 
pally low-carbon rod and steel, are also in 
very short supply—so short that some “non- 
integrated” nail producers (those who do not 
roll their own steel) are producing at only 20 
to 30 percent of capacity. Here the question 
of exports enters the picture. Because for- 
eign users are offering more than domestic 
producers low-carbon wire rod is going over- 
seas in large quantities to the Argentine and 
other non-war-devastated areas. The Gov- 
ernment has full authority without new leg- 
islation to curtail these exports, and it ap- 
pears that this authority should be used. If 
this is done and the steel companies will 
supply sufficient low-carbon wire rod to “non- 
integrated” nail producers so they may oper- 
ate at full capacity, and if there are no seri- 
ous strikes in the steel industry, then the 
nail shortage should be quite thoroughly 
conquered by the end of 1948. 

2. Cast-iron soil pipe: The acute shortage 
of this pipe in recent months has been due to 
a considerable extent to the shutting down 
of the Republic Steel plant at Gadsden, Ala. 
This one plant was producing approximately 
one-half of all the merchant pig iron which 
went into the production of cast-iron soil 
pipe. It was shut down in August 1947 be- 
cause of needed repairs. An unnecessary de- 
lay in reopening occurred because of dis- 
agreement between Republic and War Assets 
Administration, as to which would make the 
necessary repairs. Following a conference 
between Republic, WAA officials, and the 
Housing Committee this plant is now sched- 
uled to go back into production at an early 
date, with WAA making the repairs and a set- 
tlement with Republic is to be made later. 

In practically every city the committee vis- 
ited in which codes r@uired the use of cast- 
iron soil pipe all the way from the dwelling 
to the nearest sewerage drain the enforce- 
ment of this provision of the codes was re- 
laxed when the acute shortage of this pipe 
was called to the attention of local author- 
ities, to the extent of allowing the use of tile 
up to 4 feet from the house. This has helped 
greatly to alleviate the effects of the cast-iron 
soil-pipe shortage. 
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8. Lumber: To build a million and a half 
new dwelling units this year will require ap- 
proximately 11,000,000,000 board-feet of lum- 
ber. Production in 1947 is estimated to have 
totaled more than 33,000,000,000 board-feet. 
In addition to the lumber for housing this 
33,000,000,000 board-feet must also furnish 
the lumber for all other construction needs. 

Here, too, the question of exports must 
be considered, for it appears that lumber 
needed for American homes is being sent 
overseas. While exported lumber represents 
only a small percentage of the over-all lum- 
ber production in the United States, it un- 
fortunately consists, in the main, of exactly 
the type of high-grade lumber which is most 
needed in the construction of homes. It is 
impossible to tell exactly how much lum- 
ber—in addition to exports of raw lumber— 
is exported. Much lumber was used for crat- 
ing the $20,000,000,000 worth of goods rent 
overseas during 1947. It might be here noted 
that of these goods, only $8,000,000,000 went 
to the so-called war-devastated countries, 
Lumber is, of course, also used in many prod- 
ucts sent overseas. A closer check on ex- 
ports and a more widespread use of inferior 
= for crating would both seem advis- 
able. 

Transportation shortages have materially 
contributed to the inflated lumber prices in 
many areas. A large number of boxcars, 
now in extremely short supply, are going 
into the export market, During 1947, rough- 
ly, 39 percent of the total boxcars produced 
in this country were exported. Because of 
the shortage of boxcars it has been impossi- 
ble to distribute lumber to the areas where 
acute shortages exist. As a result, much 
scarce lumber is going into gray-market 
channels. 

The committee has been successful in en- 
couraging a downward trend in some lumber 
prices. Already Weyerhaeuser, one of the 
country’s leading lumber producers, has re- 
duced its prices by 10 percent, Several other 
large lumber manufacturers have indicated 
their intention of following Weyerhaeuser’s 
lead. This reduction was brought about as 
a@ result of a meeting in Washington with 
representatives of more than 150 lumber 
producers early in January. The producers 
operate under an antitrust consent decree 
which makes it difficult for them to reduce 
prices on a cooperative basis and prohibits 
them from discussing reductions in prices 
with other producers, which was a serious 
handicap to obtaining desired results at this 
meeting. The decree restricts them from 
asserting pressure by act, suggestion, or oth- 
erwise to raise, lower, fix, establish, main- 
tain, or stabilize production, prices, etc. 

Lumber is now produced by more than 
50,000 firms. Thus it would be impossible 
to get a voluntary agreement which would 
bind all. Some witnesses have attributed 
the inflated lumber prices, now more than 
three times the 1939 average, partly to the 
present system of distribution. They have 
pointed out that it would be possible for 
large-scale builders to reduce costs consid- 
erably by buying directly from the manu- 
facturer, because under the present system 
they must in some cases pay a fee to a broker 
even though the broker might not have any- 
thing to do with obtaining the lumber. It 
would séem, however, that our present sys- 
tem of distribution is so necessary to get 
the materials to the small builders that it 
would be unwise to upset this system by 
new legislation, even though the present 
system does place a temporary hardship on 
the larger builders. All indications are that 
as supplies increase the large builders will 
work out this problem themselves. 

Price control on lumber would do little 
good. In fact, such controls proved so un- 
workable and so difficult to administer during 
the war that it is probable that their reim- 
positien would do little more than cut down 
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the supply and force lumber into black-mar- 
ket channels. The production of lumber this 
year, running in excess of 33,000,000,000 board 
feet, includes a considerable amount com- 
ing from marginal mills and inefficient pro- 
ducers. An example of the latter is the 
small farmer who uses his car to furnish 
power for a small woodsaw. Under price con- 
trol this production went almost entirely 
into the black market. It is now reaching 
regular channels. 

4, Steel: Although used in relatively small 
amounts as compared to other materials, 
steel does play an important role in the 
production of homes. The shortage of steel 
has been apparent not only in a lack of steel 
parts used in building houses, such as 
plumbing equipment and nails, but also in 
the shortage of railroad rolling stock which 
has resulted in maldistribution of other 
housing materials. As a result, many of these 
materials are finding their way into gray 
market channels. 

The Commerce Department is estimating 
housing needs on a basis of 1,000,000 units 
per year. This becomes important in view 
of the fact that Secretary Harriman, under 
the anti-inflation bill pagsed in the special 
session of the Eightieth Congress, will be 
working out a voluntary allocation of steel 
for housing materials with the industry. 
Allocations of steel for nails, soil pipe, plumb- 
ing, and other products going into housing, 
based on a production of only 1,000,000 homes 
a year, would sabotage any legislative pro- 
gram designed to encourage the production 
of 1,500,000 units. It would have a drastic 
effect on increasing prices. Congress now 
has no legislative control over Secretary Har- 
riman in working out these allocations. It is 
to be hoped, however, that the Department 
will base its figures on the conclusions of the 
Joint Housing Committee—now estimating 
the needs at 1,500,000 units per year—which 
has made a more comprehensive study of the 
problem than any Federal agency. 

5. Gypsum: The total production of gyp- 
sum lath was about 3,800,000,000 feet in 1947. 
It is estimated that production for 1948 will 
be in excess of 4,500,000,000 feet and at the 
end of 1948 should be at the rate of 5,000,- 
000,000° feet annually. It seems a safe and 
fair estimate that if there are no serious 
strikes in the gypsum industries, this short- 
age also should be overcome early in the sum- 
mer of 1948. However, if there are serious 
strikes in either the steel or gypsum indus- 
tries, it will very effectively sabotage any 
building program. 

Gypsum in recent months has found its 
way into the gray market as a result of 
scarcity and maldistribution of available sup- 
plies. In fact, gray marketeers have in some 
areas effectively cornered the market. This 
has resulted not only in increasing the price 
of gypsum but also forced contractors to keep 
skilled workers idle because they have been 
unable to get gypsum products. 

There are two other items now in critically 
short supply—millwork (doors and windows) 
and softwood plywood. All through the coun- 
try the committee found houses unfinished 
because of the shortage of millwork. In 
this connection, in the fall of 1946, President 
Truman issued an Executive order which 
removed all import duties on millwork and 
softwood plywood. In May of last year he 
signed another Executive order reimposing 
a 40-percent duty on plywood and a 331%4- 
percent duty on millwork, both of which 
were still in very short supply. The im- 
ports of these two products dropped to 
practically nothing following this action, 
The Commerce and State Departments have 
been asked to reexamine the matter thor- 
oughly and advise the committee whether 
they will recommend to the President that 
he revoke this order, or whether it will be 
necessary for Congress to do it by legisla- 
tion, During the period in which the tariff 
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Was suspended imports of scarce millwork 
increased considerably. 


LABOR 


It was apparent all over the country that 
there is a widespread tendency to place most 
of the blame for the housing shortage and 
high prices on the increased labor cost and 
the decreased productivity per worker. 

As for the cost factor, labor still represents 
about the same proportion of the total con- 
struction cost as it did in prewar years. The 
decreased productivity in the building trades 
would appear to be no greater than in any 
other line of work. People simply are not 
working as hard or as long hours as they 
did during the war years, and the contrast is 
noticeable everywhere. The decreased pro- 
ductivity in the building industry is par- 
ticularly exaggerated, for building workers 
today are working under entirely different 
conditions than in prewar years. The testi- 
mony of a typical bricklayer in Pittsburgh 
illustrates this fact. He frankly admitted 
that he now lays only 250 bricks per day, 
but testified that he has to work harder 
to lay these 250 bricks on a brick-veneer 
building than he did in previous years when 
he.was laying 2,000 bricks per day on a solid 
brick wall. As he pointed out, when the 
250-brick figure is used, the bricklayer gets 
no credit for the cinder block with which he 
backs up the solid brick veneer. 

Some of the decrease in productivity in 
the building trades is due to the increased 
age of skilled workers. The average age 
of bricklayers now, for instance, is above 
50 years. It is difficult for young men to 
enter the building industry in many parts 
of the country because contractors are re- 
fusing to take on inexperienced workers. 
This will be dealt with in more detail under 
the apprentice-training program. 

Unions, however, are guilty of some abuses, 
Outstanding among these are such things 
as the agreements between plumbers and 
contractors in New York City stipulating 
that plumbers will not work on plumbing 
materials unless they are purchased by the 
plumbing contractor, In many cases this 
process extends to the manufacturer of 
plumbing equipment, who often refuses to 
sell to anyone but the plumbing contrac- 
tor. Consequently, it is impossible for the 
builder to shop around for more economical 
grades of equipment. The laboring man, 
himself, gets none of the extra cut derived 
from this arrangement. 

It is, of course, obvious that labor is one 
of the most important factors in the build- 
ing industry. Labor is perhaps the most 
vitally interested of all groups in maintain- 
ing a healthy industry because the laboring 
man has most at stake when the industry 
declines. In view of the many widespread 
complaints about labor, the committee set 
out to get the cooperation of union leaders 
in correcting abuses. While much of the 
dwelling construction is done by nonunion 
workers, it has been difficult to find a leader 
who can speak for them; consequently, the 
committee has turned to leaders of estab- 
lished unions. In general, the committee 
has been pleasantly surprised to find that a 
vast majority of the complaints against labor 
are unjustified. 

At the request of the chairman, the vice 
chairman attended the national convention 
of the A. F. of L. building-trades unions in 
San Francisco. At a special conference 
which lasted most of one Sunday, the fol- 
lowing union leaders discussed the prob- 
lems of the building industry with the vice 
chairman: Richard Gray, president, Build- 
ing Trades Department, A. F. of L.; Harry 
C. Bates, president, Bricklayers, Masons, and 
Plasterers’ International Union; William 
Hutcheson, general president, United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners of Amer- 
ica; D. W. Tracy, international president, 
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International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; William E. Maloney, general presi- 
dent, International Union of Operating En- 
gineers; William J. McSorley, general presi- 
dent, Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers’ In- 
ternational Union: L. P. Lindelof, general 
president, Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators, and Paperhangers; Martin P. Durkin, 
general president, United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters; 
Robert Byron, general president, Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association, 
and Daniel J. Tobin, general president, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers. 

These leaders indicated a fine spirit of 
cooperation and appointed a committee to 
work with us. Mr. Gray promised to take im- 
mediate steps to correct any union abuses 
cited to him by our committee. He has done 
so in every case to date. A typical example 
might be noted in Chicago, where members 
of the glazers union were refusing to install 
windows glazed in the factory. At Mr. Gray’s 
request this situation was corrected. 

Because of the limitations of staff and the 
great number of other subjects to be covered 
by the committee, it was impossible to in- 
vestigate every aspect of labor in the building 
industry. In the aspects studied, the com- 
mittee is pleased to report a helpful willing- 
ness to cooperate on the part of union offi- 
cials. 

Apprentice training program 


As of January 1 of this year the number 
of apprentices in the building trades’ was 
109,000, which represents a very sizable in- 
crease over the past 2 years. A conservative 
estimate not yet questioned by either in- 
dustry or labor indicates that at least 200,000 
to 225,000 apprentices are needed to supply 
a substantially expanded housing program. 
In the Nation as a whole there is a great sur- 
plus of young men desirous of entering the 
building industry. The committee found 
unions cooperating very well in an attempt 
to expand the apprentice-training program. 
A greaj number of far-sighted contractors are 
doing likewise. 

William F. Patterson, Director of the Ap- 
prentice Training Division of the Department 
of Labor, is to be commended-for his efforts 
to solve the problem. The Division, working 
through some 300 field men, has estab- 
lished joint labor-management committees 
throughout the country charged with increas- 
ing the number of apprentices in the building 
trades. Because some contractors have re- 
fused to appoint apprentices for the full 
period, the Division has adopted the practice 
of indenturing apprentices direct to these 
committees and permitting the committees 
to farm them out to the contractors. This 
has the healthy effect of increasing the ex- 
perience of the apprentices, since under this 
system they work for several different em- 
ployers on different types of work during the 
training period. There are also some progres- 
sive contractors who have voluntarily set up 
their own preapprentice schools, which make 
the young men of more value when they do 
go on the job. Basically, however, the prob- 
lem goes back to the continuing reluctance of 
many contractors to put apprentices on the 
job. At the present time less than 50 percent 
of the country’s contractors are employing 
apprentices. This 50 percent must be very 
substantially increased if the needed number 
of skilled workers is to be supplied. 

Because the Joint Housing Committee con- 
siders the work of the Apprentice Training 
Division to be so important, it has author- 
ized the vice chairman to appear before the 
House and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tees at the appropriate time to request al- 
lowance for additional personnel for the 
Division. It might well be noted here also 
that the Buseay of Labor Statistics has been 
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extremely cooperative and helpful in furnish- 
ing needed facts during the hearings. The 
Bureau also is of great assistance to pri- 
vate industry in furnishing information on 
which builders may estimate long-range 
building prospects in the construction busi- 
ness. 
Federal agencies 


Several instances of overlapping of the 
functions of Federal agencies charged with 
the responsibility for helping veterans to 
build homes occurs in the activities of the 
Federal Housing Administration and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The most general 
criticism voiced by veterans was caused by 
a duplication of appraisals by both VA and 
FHA under combination 505-A loans. Under 
this type of loan FHA guarantees 90 percent 
of the loan, and VA, under the GI bill of 
rights, guarantees 10 percent. Yet both 
FHA and VA make their own appraisals, and 
both charge for this service. VA and FHA 
are now working together in an attempt to 
minimize the differences and eliminate dup- 
lication of work and unnecessary duplication 
of expense to the veterans. Legislation, how- 
ever, may be necessary to completely elimi- 
nate this duplication. 

Congress should carefully explore the wis- 
dom of transferring all housing functions of 
VA to FHA (except special housing for physi- 
cally handicapped veterans). If this is done 
it will mean fundamental changes in the 
GI bill. This matter is not sufficiently urgent 
s0 that it must be settled in the present 
session, but it would seem advisable that 
the subject should be given special study 
which might result in legislative action in 
the next session of Congress. Some of the 
veterans’ organizations have approved such 
a transfer; some have indicated that they 
think it is worthy of further consideration. 
One has opposed it. In view of the work 


load handled by the VA—hospitalization, 
welfare of handicapped veterans, assistance 
for widows and orphans, national service life 


insurance, and all the other activities which 
concern the veterans—it seems a fair ques- 
tion to ask if it is not interfering wfth the 
original purpose of the VA when we also sad- 
dle it with housing functions as well. It 
might be well to note here that veterans’ 
organizations ‘have made a very substantial 
contribution to the work of the committee. 
The Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
tration, under Administrator Raymond H. 
Foley, and the FHA under Administrator 
Richards are to be commended for the effi- 
ciency with which these two agencies are 
run. Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
tration is one of the best-administered 
agencies of the Government. The Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Plan No. 38, first ses- 
sion, Eightieth Congress, which placed all 
housing functions under the Housing and 
Home Finance Administration, disturbed a 
number of legislators at the time it was 
approved, but under Mr. Foley’s capable ad- 
ministration, these fears have proved 
groundless. It is to be regretted that the 
activities of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion do not show the same efficiency and in- 
telligence as those of Housing anc Home 
Finance Administration under Mr. Foley. 


Salaries of Housing Bureau heads 


With civilization becoming so complex, 
sizable bureaus will have to be maintained 
if democracy is to work. One of the rea- 
sons some bureaus are incompetently run 
is that the salaries paid are such that gov- 
ernment is unable to attract the same class 
of competent men as private industry. Mr. 
Foley, for instance, is head of a $10,000,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000,000 housing empire. 
Yet it is interesting to note that when he 
was promoted under Reorganization Plan 
No. 3 to be Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Administration, his sal- 
ary dropped from $12,000 to $10,000 a year. 
It is too much to expect that government 
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can continue to get competent men for 
$10,000 a year; to impose this limit is false 
economy. The scale suggested in the 
Flanders-Baldwin bill, while still inadequate, 
would certainly be more suitable. This 
would provide $17,500 for the Administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istration, and $15,000 for the heads of the 
constituent units. 


FINANCING 


Title 6 of the National Housing Act, expir- 
ing on March 31, should be extended and 
amended with emphasis on rental housing 
and low-cost construction. If it appears im- 
possible to secure passage of the omnibus 
housing bill by March 31, this matter should 
be handled in a separate bill. Because of 
the administration’s recently adopted policy 
(as indicated by removal of Government 
bond support) of tightening credit and in- 
creasing interest rates, many banks are pres- 
ently refusing to accept title 6 loans be- 
cause of what they consider a low interest 
rate. This would indicate an immediate 
necessity of either increasing the interest 
rate under title 6 or establishing a secondary 
market. 

The provision with relation to title I, class 
8 loans should be amended so as to make 
these loans more available for lower-cost 
housing, especially on homes built outside 
of metropolitan areas. Likewise, a secondary 
market should be provided for these loans. 

Liberal provision should also be made for 
the financing of veterans’ cooperative hous- 
ing ventures. 


Building codes 


There is only one legitimate reason for 
building codes—to protect public health and 
safety. A code which does less is inadequate; 
one which does more is restrictive. The 
wide variation in codes is one direct cause 
of the inflated prices of homes today. The 
great bulk of codes now in existence are obso- 
lete, making it impossible to utilize many 
technical advantages in construction. 

To illustrate the variance in codes, one 
contractor, who testified before the commit- 
tee, explained that if a similar situation 
existed in the automotive industry, auto- 
mobiles would have to have one size of tires 
in one town, be painted a certain color in 
another, have two horns in a third, and a 
different size wheelbase somewhere else, and 
so forth, and that instead of paying $2,000 
or $2,500 for a car, the buyer would have to 
pay $10,000. Greater Detroit, for instance, 
has 66 suburban areas, and each has a differ- 
ent building code. 

The wide variation in codes makes mass 
housing production and precutting of parts 
on a large scale practically impossible. Con- 
sequently, manufacturers today try to meet 
the most stringent codes and often are forced 
to discard more economical methods of pro- 
duction and new cost-saving materials. 
Most codes are written so as to require the 
use of certain materials, rather than in 
terms of standards of performance. Many 
new cost-saving materials and methods are 
automotically barred in many cities by the 
inertia of code authorities. Light-gage steel, 
reinforced gypsum, lightweight masonry 
block, plywood and metal skins for walls, 
resin-bonded glues, prefabricated plumbing 
panels, and new insulating materials are 
denied to residents in hundreds of cities, 
although they are proved acceptable by Gov- 
ernment tests. 

One of the bars to widespread adoption of 
performance codes is the difficulty in a num- 
ber of States of adopting codes by reference. 
The Governors of these States have been re- 
quested to urge their respective State legis- 
latures to make provision so that adoption 
of new uniform codes in municipalities will 
be easier. The all-important reasons for al- 
lowing adoption of codes by reference is to 
avoid the prohibitive cost of publication and 
legal expense in drafting the codes. 


’ court 
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In order that the local residents may be 
fully informed as to the proposal or passage 
of ordinances for their community, most 
States require that public notice of suggested 
ordinances be given in an appropriate news- 
paper. The cost of such advertising is often 
prohibitive, particularly for the small com- 
munity, in the cases of codes that are lengthy 
and involved. For example, the National 
Electrical Code recommended by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, is in effect a book 
of 348 pages. Similarly, the suggested Build- 
ing Code Requirements for New Dwelling 
Construction prepared by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards constitutes a volume of 
about the same size. The practical result is 
that many codes prepared after several years 
of intensive study and application and ex- 
pressing the best thoughts on providing the 
most modern practices in their respective 
fields, are not available to many communi- 
ties. This difficulty could be removed by 
making provision for adoption of codes by 
reference. Under such a statute, the ordi- 
nance instead of reproducing the code in 
full would simply refer to a named code as 
it exists on the date of passage of the 
ordinance. - 

Two legal questions have been raised gen- 
erally with respect to incorporation of codes 
by reference. First, that such an ordinance 
would be in violation of a provision contained 
in the constitution in many States to the 
effect that no law shall be amended by refer- 
ence to its title only. However, this consti- 
tutional provision would not appear to apply 
to municipal ordinances but only to State 
legislation. Second, that the local govern- 
ing body by such incorporation, in effect un- 
lawfully delegates its legislative function to 
a@ private organization or group which may 
have participated in the preparation of the 
code. However, it would appear that so long 
as the authorizing statute, and the ordinance 
adopted under it, provide for the adoption 
by reference of codes as they exist as of a 
date no later than the date of passage of 
the ordinance, there is actually no more dele- 
gation of authority by the local governing 
body than there would be if the ordinance 
set forth the provisions of the code in full. 

Wholly aside from the questions of legality, 
the fact that a particular code has been pre- 
pared by a private organization which may 
have a definite personal interest in the pro- 
visions of the code, does make it incumbent 
upon the local governing body to scrutinize 
the code carefully before adopting it, whether 
by reference or otherwise, to make sure all 
of its provisions are in the public interest. 

The following States either have statutes 
authorizing adoption of codes by reference or 
do not require publication of ordinances in 
@ newspaper, thus obviating the need for 
adoption by reference: Alabama, Arizona (by 
decision), California, Connecticut 
(limited to New Britain), Delaware, Florida, 
Idaho (limited to Boise), Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wyoming (incorporated 
towns only). 

In addition, Massachusetts has a statute 
authorizing the State board of standards to 
prepare a building code which cities are au- 
thorized to adopt without publication. 

This list does not necessarily indicate all 
of the States in which adoption by reference 
is presently possible. As indicated by an 
Arizona court decision, there may be methods 
under general statutory provision through 
which the same effect can be obtained in 
some States without specific statutory ar- 
thorization. 

Slum clearance 


Nothing would be gained by a repetition 
of the valid arguments in favor ef a feder- 
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ally aided slum-clearance program. How- 
ever, in view of the fact that so many who 
appeared at the hearings confused slum 
clearance and public housing, it might be 
well to emphasize that there is only an inci- 
dental connection between slum clearance 
and public housing. 

For example, past experience shows that 
very few dispossessed residents of slum- 
cleared areas ever found their way into pub- 
lic housing projects allegedly built to house 
them. It must be kept in mind that when 
a slum area is cleared a great number of ex- 
tremely low-cost rental units are destroyed. 
This raises the question of whether such areas 
should be cleared during a period of extreme 
housing shortage except in the rare cases 
where it is planned to erect low-cost hous- 
ing in the identical areas cleared. 

It would seem wise in clearing slum areas 
to follow the advice of the economists who 
urge that all public-construction projects be 
deferred until periods of slack employment. 

Therefore, Federal funds should be made 
available to local authorities to assist them 
in mapping plans for slum-clearance pro- 
grams that can be put into effect at a later 
date when housing needs have been more 
nearly met and when the present inflationary 
trend has run its course. It is unfortunately 
true that the destruction of slums does mean 
the destruction of a certain amount of very 
low-cost housing. It would serve no good 
purpose, either to the community or to the 
people residing in these areas, to destroy this 
housing without having other, better hous- 
ing available for those dispossessed by the 
destruction of the slum buildings. 

However, the necessary money for each 
slum-clearance project should be appropri- 
ated and earmarked by both the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the municipalities. The mu- 


nicipalities should then exercise the right of 
eminent domain to condemn the slum areas. 
However, actual destruction should not com- 
mence at a time of full employment and at a 


time of extreme housing shortage. The use 
to which cleared land should be put obvi- 
ously must be decided by the local authori- 
ties. It should be left up to these authori- 
ties whether the land might best be used for 
recreational facilities, parks, luxury housing, 
business, or low-rental housing. 

In this connection, I would strongly urge 
that under no circumstances should a slum- 
clearance program be approved in those 
cities which insist upon the maintenance of 
restrictive, cost-increasing codes. Nor should 
it be approved unless the cities give some as- 
surance of the enforcement of their police 
powers to prevent the development of new 
slum areas. 

Public housing 


Hearings throughout the country would 
seem to prove the need for a definite policy 
regarding public housing. Originally, pub- 
lic housing was intended for very low-income 
groups. It has drifted far from that con- 
cept. Those presently in charge of public- 
housing programs in a number of areas have 
arbitrarily adopted the policy that no more 
than 7 percent of the tenants should be from 
the welfare group. Present public housing 
should be available to only those persons in 
the very low income group. 

In recent years the term “public housing” 
has come to be identified in the public mind 
almost entirely with the problem of meeting 
those low-income human needs, although an 
extremely small percentage of those in pub- 
lic-housing projects are actually in the very 
low-income group. However, if the real 
needs are to be met, and if the failures of 
Federal public housing are to be corrected, 
we must actually administer it for the benefit 
of the low-income groups, which is not being 
done in many areas today. 

It is obvious that at least during the hous- 
ing emergency there must be some Federal 
assistance—not necessarily Federal owner- 
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ship and control. However, if the committee 
recommends and Congress decides that there 
should be some form of public-housing pro- 
gram, it would definitely seem advisable that 
more control be placed in the local com- 
munity. In addition, the local community 
should have more responsibility in financing 
such projects. The local community or 
State should be required to put up at least 
-one-third, if not one-half, of the funds re- 
quired. This contribution should not be in 
the form of an abatement of taxes. If the 
community desires public-housing projects, 
it should be willing—and should be re- 
quired—to assume at least one-third of the 
costs. In this connection, the yield insur- 
ance plan suggested should attract con- 
siderable money into the lower rental fleid. 

In any event, if the committee recommends 
a public-housing ‘program, it should be con- 
sidered in a separate bill in order to avoid the 
emotional pressures which public housing 
invariably arouses. Throughout the country 
witnesses appearing before the committee to 
comment on the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
almost without exception endorsed or opposed 
the bill on the basis of whether they endorsed 
or opposed the public-housing features. 
In, most cases, they completely ignored the 
sound, workable provisions of the bill. 

In connection with the question of how 
to get the most for every public dollar spent, 
it is to be noted that the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration has been recently accused by 
the General Accounting Office of such in- 
efficient and slipshod bookkeeping methods, 
that it is. impossible to make any intelligible 
audit of the income or expenditures of FPHA. 
This was confirmed by Price, Waterhouse & 
Co. and by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Expenditures Committee, which had this to 
say of FPHA: 

“The foregoing deficiencies result, in the 
aggregate, in a balance sheet totally without 
integrity. As the survey report properly 
states, it is impossible for any accountant to 
draw from the books of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority a statement reflecting the 
true financial condition of the Authority. 
This is a very serious matter, particularly 
when consideration is given to the fact that 
the Authority has invested some $2,000,000,- 
000 of the taxpayers’ money in the various 
programs which it has been administering 
and for which it is accountable. Moreover, 
this basic accounting defect not only pre- 
vents an accurate reflection of the financial 
affairs of the Authority, but it also distorts 
such important consolidated reports as are 
issued from time to time by the United 
States Treasury Department, notably the An- 
nual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the State of the Finances. 

“Conditions have been so bad that a period 
of 2 years must elapse beginning with the 
first year covered by the accounting firm un- 
til the books will be in shape to be audited.” 

Price, Waterhouse & Co. had the follow- 
ing to say: 

“The situation in which the Authority finds 
itself is one where the accounting require- 
ments of a great and important undertaking 
of the Government either were not fully 
comprehended by the undertaking’s mana- 
gers or were ignored, neglected, or regarded 
as having a relatively unimportant claim to 
attention, until the situation became very 
grave.” 

The foregoing covered a period prior to the 
time that FPHA was brought under Housing 
and Home Finance Administration, and prior 
to the appointment of the present Acting 
Administrator of FPHA. Some very substan- 
tial improvements have been made. How- 
ever, I feel that the administration of FPHA 
has not been sufficiently overhauled as yet to 
justify expanding the activities of this de- 
partment by an additional public-housing 
program at this time. I do think we have 
good reason to expect further improvement 
in the administration of FPHA to the extent 
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that it may be ultimately operated in an effi- 
cient businesslike manner. 

The aim of professional public housers has 
been presented by Nathan Strauss, a former 
United States Housing Administrator. In 
his book, The Seven Wonders of Housing, 
Mr. Strauss predicted, with approval, a fu- 
ture in which a third of the population 
might become housed in public hcusing, 
thereby creating such a tax burden on the 
remainder of the population that the middle- 
income group would also demand public 
housing. If two-thirds of the population 
were housed in subsidized tax-exempt proj- 
ects, the economy would not be able to stand 
it. The ultimate aim of such professional 
public housers is to socialize all housing un- 
der the guise of providing public housing for 
the underprivileged. 

The emotional controversy over public 
housing is one in which a great deal of heat 
and very little light is generated. There are 
& great many honest and sincere people on 
both sides of the public-housing question, 
some of whom appeared before the commit- 
tee. However, unfortunately, it is usually 
the extremists on both sides who are most 
vociferous and who, instead of aiding, ac- 
tually damage the cause which they profess 
to represent. 

Of course, not all federally financed and 
administered public housing is bad. Some 
of it does the job well and meets the needs. 
Especially well-run projects were observed in 
Little Rock, Ark., and in Dallas, Tex. In these 
projects, as well as in some others, the em- 
phasis is on sensible, efficient operation and 
on heiping those who really need help, rather 
than on the gradual extension of Federal 
control over the housing industry. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Rental housing should be encouraged. 
More emphasis should be placed upon the 
production of additional rental units to 
eliminate the. present artificial seller’s mar- 
ket. In this connection, I recommend a 
yield-insurance plan coupled with certain 
income-tax considerations to attract equity 
money in the lower rental field. The Federal 
control in connection therewith should be 
simplified to the irreducible minimum. 

2. Veterans’ housing functions of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration (with the exception of 
housing for the physically handicapped) 
should be studied thoroughly by the Con- 
gress, with a view to transferring them to the 
Federal Housing Administration in the next 
session of Congress. The present system of 
double appraisal under combination 505-A 
loans should be immediately eliminated. 
Liberal loans should be provided for veterans’ 
cooperative-housing projects. 

3. Present public-housing projects should 
be made available only to the low-income 
groups. Crippled and disabled veterans 
should be given priority in such housing and 
disability pensions should not be included 
in computing disabled veterans’ income. 
The control of present public-housing proj- 
ects should be placed to a greater extent 
under the local lawmaking bodies. If an 
expanded public-housing project is adopt- 
ed, it should be on the basis of a greater con- 
tribution on the part of the local munici- 
pality or State—perhaps two-thirds Fed- 
eral and one-third local, and no public- 
housing project should be approved unless 
the city in question first adopts a code which 
does not unnecessarily increase costs. Pub- 
lic housing should be considered in a bill 
separate and apart from the omnibus hous- 
ing bill. 

4. Askeleton administrative agency should 
be set up within the framework of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to help 
coordinate the research of industry and Gov- 
ernment agencies in developing low-cost ma- 
terials, construction methods, etc., and to 
work toward the widespread acceptance of 
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standard performance building codes which 
do no more or less than protect the public 
health and safety. (If this is done, in view 
of the work of the Bureau of Standards, the 
Secretary of Commerce should be made a 
member of the National Housing Council.) 

5. A long-range slum-clearance+ program 
should be adopted entirely separate and 
apart from any public-housing program. In 
adopting such a program, the Congress 
should follow the advice of the economists 
who advise against any unnecessary public 
projects during periods of full employment. 
Such a slum-clearance program should be 
on a basis of contribution by both the Fed- 
eral Government and the local body. Both 
the Federal and local money should be ap- 
propriated and earmarked and the slum area 
should be condemned, but the actual physi- 
cal work should be deferred (at least where 
the blighted area contains a sizable number 
of dweliing units) until the country appears 
to be descending from the present high 
plateau of prosperity. No slum-clearance 
programs should be approved in cities which 
insist on restrictive cost-increasing building 
codes. Neither should slum-clearance pro- 
grams be approved unless the city in ques- 
tion undertakes to enforce its police regu- 
lations insofar as dwelling units are con- 
cerned so as to avoid a spread of slums into 
other areas. 

6. Salaries for the heads of the housing 

agencies should be increased to at least the 
extent proposed by the Flanders-Baldwin 
bill. 
_ 7. The Apprentice Training Division of the 
Department of Labor should be allowed ad- 
ditional administrative personnel to help in- 
crease the number of apprentices in the 
building trades. 

8. Exports of low-carbon wire rod and 
lumber should be drastically curtailed, and 
the import duty on millwork and softwood 
plywood should be removed while these ma- 
terials continue in critically short supply. 

9. Title 6 of the National Housing Act 
should be extended and amended, placing 
emphasis upon rental housing and efficient 
low-cost construction. Provisions of the law 
affecting title I, class 3 loans should be 
amended to make loans more easily available 
to low-cost housing not covered by title 6. 
Secondary markets should be established in 
the home loan bank or the RFC for both 
title 6 and title 1, class 3 loans. 

10. Special Federal aid should be given to 
veteran paraplegic cases. 


MessaGE FrRoM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
Srates—Low-Cost-HousInG Procrkam (H. 
Doc. No. 547) 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In the next few weeks legislation author- 
izing rent control and emergency financial 
aids for housing construction will expire. 
The Congress should extend and improve this 
essential legislation and, at the same time, 
should enact urgently needed new housing 
legislation. The Objective should be an in- 
tegrated program to assist in obtaining more 
housing at lower cost, both in the imme- 
diate future and for the long run. 

This program should be based on the needs 
of all our people for housing, the ability of 
the housing industry to meet those needs, the 
most practical and effective method of giv- 
ing Federal assistance, and the urgent ne- 
cessity for reducing costs and prices in the 
housing field. I am glad that the Congress 
through several of its committees has been 
making an oxtensive study of these matters. 

Today far too many of our families are 
living in substandard housing, in painfully 
cramped quarters, or doubled up with friends 
or relatives. Over five million of our pres- 
ent homes are below minimum standards. 
About two and one-half million married cou- 
ples live with other families, a 50-percent 
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increase since 1940. Large numbers of fam- 
ilies do not have enough space to give their 
children decent accommodations. These 
conditions cannot help but be reflected in 
unsatisfactory home life and lowered stand- 
ards of health. ‘Their impact is greatest on 
our low-income families, minority groups, 
and new families started by veterans. 

These are some of the symptoms of our 
long-range housing problem. To provide 
better homes for families now in substand- 
ard or cramped housing, to meet the in- 
creased needs of a growing population, and 
to replace our supply of housing as it wears 
out, we must look ahead to a long period 
of high-volume construction. It will be 
necessary to produce an annual average of 
more than 1,000,000 new houses and apart- 
ments in urban areas during the next 10 
years, and, in addition, a substantial amount 
of housing in rural areas, if we are to have 
the housing this Nation needs and can af- 
ford. This will require the joint strength 
and effort of management and labor in the 
building industry, of private financial insti- 
tutions, and of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments. 

As we make progress toward this goal, we 
will overcome the critical housing shortage 
by providing enough dwellings at prices 
which families who need them can afford. 
At the same time, we can also stabilize the 
housing industry and thus make a con- 
tribution toward preventing the violent 
fluctuations of the business cycle in general. 

The expansion of housing production is 
necessary in this inflationary period, just as 
it is necessary to expand the production of 
other articles in short supply which are 
vitally needed by our people. The critical 
housing shortage is contributing to the up- 
ward pressure on the selling price and rental 
price of housing. While we need rent con- 
trol until this shortage can be overcome, the 
basic problem is to increase housing produc- 
tion to eliminate the shortage. 

The long-range and immediate aspects of 
the housing problem are intermingled. We 
must now take steps both to increase the 
immediate volume of housing construction 
and to achieve progressively better housing 
at lower cost over the years ahead. With- 
out measures to achieve both these objec- 
tives we shall be in danger of a serious drop 
in housing production. Such a drop in pro- 
duction, whether now or later, would affect 
and injure the stability of our whole econ- 
omy. This happened when housing produc- 
tion declined after 1925—and it would hap- 
pen again. We must take steps now to as- 
sure stable housing production at high levels, 
as-an essential part of our determination to 
maintain an economy of maximum employ- 
ment and production. 

During 1947 nearly 1,000,000 housing units 
were added to our housing supply. About 
835,000 of these were new houses or apart- 
ments and an additional 150,000 were ob- 
tained by conversion or temporary construc- 
tion. This volume of construction was an 
excellent accomplishment. 

In other respects the 1947 achievement 
was not so satisfactory. Not enough of the 
housing produced was for rent. Too much 
of it was priced beyond the means of those 
who needed it most. 

Less than 15 percent of the new housing 
built in 1947 was rental housing. This was 
well below the average for the past 30 years, 
and falls far short of present needs. The 
evidence is clear that the shortage of hous- 
ing for rent is far more acute than that of 
housing for sale. 

The housing made available in 1947 was 
too high-priced for millions of our people 
to buy or rent. Some progress was made 
toward building houses which the middle- 
income groups could afford. But almost no 
housing at all was built for low-income 
families. 
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These facts should guide us as we lay out 
our program for this year and the years ahead. 

I recommend that the Congress enact at 
the present session legislation directed toward 
five objectives. 

1. To continue 
control. 

2. To stimulate a higher volume of home 
building on a sustained basis, with special 
emphasis on rental housing, and with 
proper safeguards against possible inflation- 
ary eftects. 

3. To reduce building costs. 

4. To assist communities in providing low- 
rent housing for families in the lowest-in- 
come groups. 

5. To aid cities in rebuilding and modern- 
izing run-down areas. 

This program will help to combat those 
elements of the inflation which stem from 
the housing shortage. By concentrating 
more upon the housing needs of middle- 
income and low-income families, it will 
broaden the market for housing and thus 
safeguard us against a serious drop in hous- 
ing production in the years ahead. And it 
will advance us far toward the goal of a 
decent home for every American family. 


RENT CONTROL 


The acute shortage of rental housing makes 
it imperative to continue emergency rent 
control. 

The want-ad sections of metropolitan news- 
papers still contain desperate pleas by 
families seeking apartments. On the average 
those rents which were eliminated from con- 
trol by the present law have risen more than 
60 percent. Tenants in many parts of the 
country have been receiving notices from 
landlords that their rents will be substanti- 
ally raised if rent-control legislation is 
allowed to expire on February 29. 

On numerous occasions, I ‘have pointed 
out the serious effect that large increases 
in rents would have upon the excessively 
high cost of living for millions of our fam- 
ilies. Rent accounts for nearly one-fourth 
of the budget of low-income families—the 
families most seriously affected by the high 
cost of living. 

The recent declines in certain prices in 
the commodity markets cannot be regarded 
as a valid reason for failing to continue and 
strengthen rent control. The cost of living 
is still so much higher than it should be 
that we cannot allow price reductions that 
may be achieved in some elements of the cost 
cf living to be canceled out by increases 
in rents. 

I recommend, therefore, that rent-control 
legislation be extended at least through 
April 30, 1949. 

In extending this legislation it is essential 
that the Congress provide vitally needed en- 
forcement authority which is now lacking. 
The enforcement provisions of the present 
law are so inadequate that it is virtually 
impossible for the Government to enforce 
rent ceilings or for most tenants to protect 
themselves. 

The Office of the Housing Expediter esti- 
mates that in 12 cities surveyed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the period 
from June 15 through November 15, 1947, 
rents were raised illegally on from 6 to 21 
percent of the units. In the city of.Boston, 
for example, 14 percent of the rental units 
had illegal rent increases. 

The large number of overceiling violations 
under the present law is due primarily to the 
elimination of the authority which the Hous- 
ing Expediter previously had to bring treble- 
damage suits and to protect tenants from 
being evicted for refusing to pay overceiling 
rents. 

Most tenants do not have the knowledge or 
funds to bring effective legal action in their 
own defense. Even those who could bring 
suit hesitate to do so for fear of blacklisting 
or other forms of retaliation by landlords. 


and strengthen rent 
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The new legislation, therefore, should pro- 
vide adequate authority to enable the Gov- 
ernment to enforce the law, and appropria- 
tions should be sufficient for an adequate 
enforcement staff. 

The legislation also should protect those 
tenants—more than a million and a half in 
number—who have agreed to the so-called 
voluntary 15-percent increases provided for 
under the present law. These families have 
no protection beyond December 31, 1948. 
They should be given protection at their 
present rents for the duration of the new 
law. 

Provisions should, of course, be continued 
for adjusting rents to correct inequities and 
to compensate for increased operating costs. 
It is important also to continue to provide 
for the orderly decontrol of rents in individ- 
ual communities as local shortages are re- 
lieved. During the past year a number of 
areas have been decontrolled as conditions 
permitted. This orderly transition should be 
continued as rapidly as feasible, 


HIGHER VOLUME HOUSING CONSTRUCTION WITH 
SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON RENTAL HOUSING 


To achieve an increased volume of con- 
struction in 1948, and a higher proportion of 
rental housing, the Government should con- 
tinue its financial aids, with appropriate 
modifications, and should assist in the expan- 
sion and proper distribution of the supply of 
building materials. 

For the last 14 years the Federal Govern- 
ment has given incentive and support to 
the construction of hovsing through assist- 
ance to private loans for home building. 
These credit aids have been temporarily mod- 
ified and liberalized in recent years to fit 
the housing needs of the war and postwar 
periods, and especially to aid veterans. 

These aids have been signally successful 
in stimulating a high volume of home build- 
ing. They should be continued and modified 
to assist in meeting current needs and at 
the same time to move toward a sound long- 
run system of Government assistance to 
housing credit. In particular they should be 
revised to provide relatively more incentive 
during the next year for the construction of 
rental housing than for the construction 
of housing for sale. In addition, careful safe- 
guards should be provided against inflation- 
ary impacts. 

My recommendations with respect to credit 
aids fall into three groups. First, I rec- 
ommend the extension and revision on a 
transitional basis of title VI of the National 
Housing Act, containing the principal emer- 
gency credit provisions. 

Title VI should be extended, with modifi- 
cations for 1 year to March 31, 1949, with 
an increase of $2,000,000,000 of insurance au- 
thorization. Half of this amount should be 
specifically allocated for insuring loans for 
rental housing. To increase the proportion 
of rental housing, the statutory basis for in- 
suring loans should be made less liberal on 
housing built for sale while the present basis 
for rental-housing projects should be re- 
tained subject to provisions which would pre- 
vent giving support to further cost increases. 

Second, I recommend that Federal support 
for home-mortgage loans in the form of a 
secondary market be continued, but modified 
to introduce adequate safeguards against in- 
flationary effects. 

For this purpose I recommend the further 
consolidation of Government housing activi- 
ties in the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency by placing the secondary market 
authority in that Agency. The Housing and 
Home Finance Agency would continue the 
present secondary market for loans guaran- 
teed by the Federal Housing Administration 
and would reestablish a secondary market 
for those guaranteed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

The purchases of mortgages by the Gov- 
ernment should be limited to local situa- 
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tions where the absence of sufficient credit 
is endangering home production or availa- 
bility of houses to veterans and where Gov- 
ernment support will not result in higher 
costs and prices or unsound credit standards. 

This stand-by secondary mortgage market 
will give assurance to lenders of a source 
of liquidity in time of need and thereby 
contribute substantially to the stability of 
interest rates and the supply of necessary 
credit. 

Third, I recommend that the Congress pro- 


.vide a sound incentive for the construction 


of rental housing in the form of Government 
insurance of an adequate return on direct 
investment in large-scale rental projects 
with supervised rent schedules. Such a 
yield-insurance plan should encourage sub- 
stantial investment of private capital in 
well-planned rental housing. 

The long-range housing legislation which 
has been before the Congress for some time 
contains additional proposals for stimulating 
large-scale rental housing which should be 
enacted. 

In addition to these various forms of Credit 
assistance, the Government can encourage 
a high volume of home building by improv- 
ing the distribution of scarce raw materials 
to building-materials manufacturers. 

As part of the anti-inflation program, I 
recommended last November that the Con- 
gress enact legislation to permit the alloca- 
tion of important materials, including hous- 
ing materials, in extremely short supply. In 
the absence of such legislation, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce is attempting to develop 
voluntary industry-wide agreements to chan- 
nel more raw materials into the production 
of scarce housing items, such as nails and 
cast-iron soil pipe. I am still convinced that 
allocation authority to supplement these vol- 
untary measures would make an essential 
contribution to the rapid and effective expan- 
sion of the supply of building materials. 

In addition, it is clear that the supply of 
many building materials must be perma- 
nently expanded to make possible a con- 
tinuous high volume of construction at lower 
costs. As a practical measure toward this 
end, the Department of Commerce, in coop- 
eration with other Government agencies, will 
regularly prepare long-range estimates of 
building-materials requirements. 

All these measures are designed to assure 
a high volume of housing construction. But 
this high volume cannot be maintained, nor 
can we produce housing that the bulk of 
our families can afford, unless building costs 
are lowered. 

LOWER BUILDING COSTS 


To obtain good housing at reasonable prices 
requires broad-scale efforts to reduce build- 
ing costs. The basic problem facing the 
housing industry in this regard is to achieve 
the constant improvements in productive ef- 
ficiency characteristic of other great indus- 
tries of our country. 

Considerable progress has been made in the 
last few years, as labor and management alike 
have begun to realize the possibilities for 
long-run efficiency inherent in stabilized 
housing production at high levels. Large- 
scale operations, both on the building site 
and in factories, have demonstrated possi- 
bilities for significant reductions in cost. 
In addition, some coordination has been 
achieved in the sizes of materials and house- 
hold equipment. This permits small-scale 
builders, as well as large, to lower costs 
through simplified assembling of houses. 

We can expect further progress as these 
advances are more widely adopted and as 
further innovations are developed. The Gov- 
ernment can assist in a number of ways. 

The vigorous program of research to de- 
velop new building materials and more effi- 
cient building methods, on which the build- 
ing industry has made an encouraging start, 
can be aided by the Government, particularly 
through such research agencies as the Bu- 
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reau of Standards and the Forest Products 
Laboratory. In addition, the Government 
can assist the industry through a sound pro- 
gram of research concerning the housing 
market and related community development 
problems. I recommend that the Congress 
provide authority and funds for an integrated 
program of building research, recognizing the 
paramount interest of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency in the housing field and 
related interest of the Department of Com- 
merce and other agencies in the more gen- 
eral field of construction, and using the best 
research facilities available throughout the 
Government. 

The use of modern methods and materials, 
large-scale operations, and improved work- 
ing techniques are hampered in some com- 
munities by obsolete and restrictive require- 
ments embodied in local building codes. 
These codes should be rapidly modernized 
to permit the prompt use of proved and safe 
technical advances. 

Many communities have already made sub- 
stantial improvements in their codes. The 
Federal Government’s research program 
should assist further improvement by test- 
ing building materials and methods and de- 
termining proper performance standards. 
Agencies of the Government will also con- 
tinue to promote better building codes by 
working with State and local officials and with 
representatives of labor and management. 

The full development of large-scale opera- 
tions, both on-site construction and pre- 
fabrication, has been delayed by serious gaps 
in financing methods. In the case of on- 
site construction I recommend that the Gov- 
ernment be authorized to guarantee loans 
for working capital during the period before 
regular mortgage-loan financing is available. 
In the case of prefabrication I recommend 
that the Government’s present power to 
guarantee production loans should be ex- 
tended to cover the entire period between 
the time the house is started in the plant 
and its erecti6n on the site. 

Cooperatives have been effective in lower- 
ing costs in many parts of our economy. 
Farm cooperatives are a notable example. I 
recommend that special provision be made 
by the Congress for insuring loans to housing 
cooperatives. 

Another promising means for reducing 
costs of construction is to improve the mar- 
keting system for building materials, which 
in many respects is now unduly complicated 
and costly. This problem presents a chal- 
lenge to the industry to establish a system 
adequate to distribute at low cost the large 
volume of materials required to meet our 
housing needs. 

The Antitrust Division of the Department 
of Justice has been attacking unlawful ob- 
stacles to free competition in the housing 
industry. Restraints on channels of distri- 
bution, price fixing, and other practices in 
violation of the antitrust laws add to the cost 
of housing. More vigorous enforcement of 
these laws depends upon the appropria- 
tion by the Congress of additional funds that 
have been requested for the Antitrust Divi- 
sion. 

There are also possibilities for cost reduc- 
tion through higher labor productivity as 
the skill of building workers is increased and 
efficient methods are more rapidly adopted. 
As in other industries, labor costs per unit 
can be reduced by these means without low- 
ering the annual earnings of workers. I am 
sure that labor and management understand 
and accept these principles and recognize 
that their effectiveness depends upon unin- 
terrupted high-volume production of hous- 
ing. I am confident that they will cooperate 
fully with each other to achieve these ends. 

A complete housing program must deal 
with rural housing. Financial aids should 
be developed for rural housing as well as city 
housing. In addition, the technical build- 
ing services provided by the Department of 
Agriculture to farmers should be expanded. 
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This will enable farmers to do more of their 
own building, and reduce the high costs 
necessarily incurred when city builders are 
asked to do the relatively small-scale work 
involved in building or remodeling farm- 
houses. I again recommend the enactment 
f the provisions for rural housing contained 
in the comprehensive housing legislation 
which has long been before the Congress. 

All of these measures will result in pro- 
gressively lower cost and higher quality 
housing. Some should be effective in the 
near future, such as the standardization of 
design, dimensions, and methods of assembly 
of home-building materials and equipment. 
Others will take longer to be fully developed. 
All should be strongly encouraged by the 
Government. 


LOW-RENT HOUSING FOR FAMILIES IN THE 
LOWEST-INCOME GROUPS 

The measures for cost reduction which I 
have recommended—even when they be- 
come fully effective—will not provide ade- 
quate housing within the reach of our lowest- 
income families. The private-housing in- 
dustry cannot in the foreseeable future pro- 
vide decent housing for these families. Their 
incomes are far too low to cover the cost of 
new housing of any adequate standard. They 
are too low to cover the cost of decent 
second-hand housing. 

We have a national responsibility to as- 
sure that decent housing is available to all 
our people. We should replace present hous- 
ing which is a menace to health and safety 
with simple but adequate housing at rents 
which low-income families can afford. Todo 
this we must resume the program of public 
aid to low-rent housing, first authorized un- 
der the United States Housing Act of 1937. 

Under this program, tested by experience, 
local public agencies construct and operate 
the housing and the Federal Government 
contributes funds necessary to permit low 
rents. Communities also contribute by pro- 
viding exemption from local taxes. The costs 
to the Federal and local governments have 
been modest in comparison with the benefits 
achieved, not only for low-income families 
but also for the community as a whole. 

I recommend that the Congress authorize 
sufficient Federal funds to permit construc- 
tion by local housing authorities of 100,000 
public-housing units each year for the next 
5 years. 

The limits on the cost of construction per 
unit set by present law would not permit 
the development of low-rent housing projects 
under any cost level likely to be achieved 
in the postwar period. The law should be 
amended to adjust these cost limitations to 
postwar conditions, and also to strengthen 
the provisions of the law which restrict the 
use of the housing to low-income families, to 
encourage the construction of units for 
families of larger size, and to extend certain 
preferences to veterans. 

Public housing is an essential element in 
our total program. Even when these 500,000 
units have been built, we will still have far 
to go to rehouse our lowest-income groups. 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


The redevelopment of the central areas of 
our cities, now too often blighted and decay- 
ing, is of primary importance for our hous- 
ing program. Housing does not exist in a 
vacuum. In planning residential areas, con- 
sideration must be given to such items as 
transportation, shopping centers, schools, 
and playgrounds. Some sections of our cities 
must be replanned and. rebuilt to be fit 
places for modern living. 

To make it possible for the cities to start 
this work and to encourage participation by 
private capital, we should now make ade- 
quate provision for a program to assist in 
the elimination of slums and blighted areas. 
The task of assembling and clearing .and in 
these areas and making it ready for rebuild- 
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ing is great, and the need is urgent. The 
costs will be beyond the financial means of 
most cities. I recommend the enactment of 
legislation to give Federal assistance, to be 
combined with local resources, to permit the 
assembly and clearance of land in such areas. 
Federal aid for this purpose is one of the 
features of the comprehensive housing legis- 
lation which I have previously recommended. 

While major expenditures of this type 
should be deferred at pzesent, I recommend 


that the Congress now authorize the Hous- | 


ing and Home Finance Agency to enter into 
the necessary financial arrangements so that 
cities may proceed with their plans and be 
ready to undertake their projects as rapidly 
as economic conditions and local situations 
permit. 

CONCLUSION 


The program of action I have recommended 
is designed to meet the immediate housing 
needs of the Nation and at the same time to 
lay a sound basis for the years ahead. It is 
a comprehensive program, each part of which 
is necessary. 

Many of the proposals which I have rec- 
ommended are contained in housing legisla- 
tion which has long been before the Congress. 
These proposals have received long study by 
many committees of the Congress. In recent 
months the other proposals that I have here 
made, as well, have been carefully studied 
and their need demonstrated. The way has 
therefore been paved for speedy action on the 
entire housing program that I here recom- 
mended and most of which I have recom- 
mended before. 

Unfortunately, some of the elements of 
this comprehensive housing program which 
are most urgently needed—such as the pro- 
vision of publicly aided low-rent housing— 
have been subject to opposition based upon 
unfounded fears and upon errors about the 
facts. These elements of the program should 
not be put aside. Such action would result 
in a fragmentary housing prdégram which 
would not meet the needs of the American 
people. 

In the past, we have proceeded sepa- 
rately on short-range and long-range pro- 
posals. Now we must recognize the need for 
shaping the long- and short-range législa- 
tion with reference to each other. We must 
adopt them together so that they may work 
together. We must make orderly progress, 
not a staggering uncertain series of starts 
and halts. 

We have learned much in the last decade 
about the ways to meet the housing needs 
of our great Nation. We should now act 
on this knowledge through farsighted legis- 
lation by the Government and farsighted 
planning by all who work in the building 
industry. 

Harry 8. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, February 23, 1948. 


Mr. McCARTHY. In closing, I should 
like to point out the four important 
things which I believe this Congress must 
do above all the other things contained 
in my bill. Before I continue, may I ask 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLan- 
DERS] whether I am correct in my as- 
sumption that everything in my bill is 
contained in what the Senator has sub- 
mitted as an amendment to the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I may say to the 
junior Senator that I have not yet ex- 
amined his bill with sufficient care to 
make that clear. I feel sure that they 
parallel each other to a considerable 
extent. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say that the 
Senator’s staff assured me that when his 
amendment was drafted that they in- 
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cluded everything that was in my bill 
except the provision for accelerated de- 
preciation and income tax exemption. 
I assume, therefore, I may safely con- 
clude that everything in my bill is in 
the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. FLANDERS. If the Senator ‘will 
excuse me, I may say that the accelerated 
depreciation provision came as a result 
of talks with people engaged in the hous- 
ing business, following the hearings. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I understand the 
Senator agrees to the accelerated de- 
preciation. 

Mr. FLANDERS. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is in the 
Senator’s amendment also, is it not? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Yes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Then I think I may 
safely assume that the Senator from 
Vermont has submitted an amendment 
to the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, which 
amendment is identical with my bill. 
Again, may I say that I want this defi- 
nitely understood—— 

Mr. FLANDERS. If the Senator will 
excuse me, I do not want to say that that 
is true until I have carefully examined 
the bill and the amendments. I am sure 
they resemble each other, but I do not 
want to give the Senator my personal 
assurance that they are identical. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Senator 
very much. I think I may say there are 
four things that must be done. First, it 
would seem that a secondary market for 
loans must be established. That should 
be a permanent organization. It should 
not provide for a blanket secondary mar- 
ket. That might prove too inflationary 
and it could load on the Government 
a large amount of worthless paper. It 
should be a secondary market with the 
proper restrictions, to be used at such 
times and within such areas as the Ad- 
ministrator believes necessary. 

Secondly, I firmly believe that, no mat- 
ter what else we may do, we shall have 
failed completely unless we do something 
toward achieving finally a standardiza- 
tion of building codes and a standardiza- 
tion of measurements. Third, the provi- 
sion which we have in regard to veterans’ 
cooperative I believe of major impor- 
tance. Fourth, while ‘it will not affect 
so many people, I think it is perhaps of 
the most vital concern. That is the sec- 
tion which the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] drafted, which is almost 
identical with the bill which the Senator 
from Alabama and I introduced last year, 
which was referred back to the commit- 
tee by a vote of 40 to 37. The section 
which the Senator from Alabama has 
drafted dealing with aids for the young 
men who are in effect sentenced to wheel 
chairs for life, because of spinal-cord in- 
juries which they received during the 
war, above all others should be passed. 
As of today there are close to 1,500 of 
those young men. The hospitalization 
costs upward of $7,500 a year, so that 
purely from an economic standpoint, 
purely from the standpoint of saving 
money, we can very safely and intelli- 
gently pass the section of the bill pre- 
pared by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. It will provide that about 
$10,000 in aid shall go toward the pur- 
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chase of each paraplegic’s home. The 
reasoning behind it is sound. The para- 
plegic must travel in a wheel chair. He 
requires a special type of residence, with 
ramps instead of stairways, with huge 
bathrooms, with special equipment, wider 
halls, and so forth. It costs much more 
to build one of those homes. Unless the 
section presented by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SparKMAN] is adopted, we 
must assume that these young men will 
be hospitalized for the remainder of their 
lives. Many of them, it will be under- 
stood, were married before the war, many 
of them have families, and reports are 
received every day about broken homes, 
reports of the wife and possibly one or 
two children living 50, 60, 70, or 80 miles 
away, able to see the husband only every 
2 or 3 or 4 weeks. Many of the homes 
are breaking up today. If we do noth- 
ing else, I think the least that we should 
do is to accept the section proposed by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr SparKMAn]. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

8.1733. An act to authorize payment to 
certain enrolled members of the Seminole 
Tribe of Indians under act of July 2, 1942 
(Public, No. 645, 77th Cong.); 

S. 1782. An act to provide for seleetion of 
superintendents of national cemeteries from 
meritorious and trustworthy members of the 
armed forces who have been disabled in line 
of duty for active field service; and 

S.1990. An act to provide a means for the 
orderly continuation and completion of the 
Deer Creek and aqueduct divisions of the 
Provo River project, Utah. 


EXECUTIVE AND INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1949 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 5214) making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office and sun- 
dry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment, which will again be 
stated. 

The Cuier CLERK. At the top of page 
3, it is proposed to insert the following: 

For additional personal services for the 
White House Office to meet emergencies that 
may arise, $200,000. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, with re- 
spect to the first committee amendment, 
which concerns the President’s emer- 
gency fund, a precise explanation should 
be made. 

The President had for the present fis- 
cal year, which expires June 30, 1948, 
an emergency fund amounting to $500,- 
000. The budget recommended $1,000,- 
000 for the calendar year ending June 
30,1949. Our investigations showed that 
except in the cases of President Lincoln, 
during the Civil War, President McKin- 
ley, during the Spanish-American War, 
President Wilson, during the First World 
War, and President Roosevelt, during the 
Second World War, no emergency fund 
was ever provided for a President in 
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peacetime. So, before the subcommittee 
recommended the amendment which is 
now under consideration, we inquired of 
the Bureau of the Budget whether provi- 
sion had been made for the expenses of 
the White House in all directions, and 
were informed that it had been made. 
There were grounds allowance, a sub- 
sistence allowance, and a travel allow- 
ance. The subcommittee eliminated the 
emergency fund entirely, allowing, how- 
ever, in another form for personal serv- 
ices. The President has established what 
we Call the Steelmas group, and two other 
small groups, one of which handles mo- 
tion-picture liaison, whatever that may 
be. The expenses of those three groups 
annually amount to $199,211. We left in 
the bill, at the top of page 3, $200,000 
to take care of those matters. 

We have no desire to hamper or em- 
barrass the President. However, the full 
committee rejected the subcommittee’s 
report and allowed an additional $100,000 
as an emergency fund for the President, 
which appears on page 4 of the bill. The 
language there is much like the language, 
with some deletions, which accompanied 
the appropriation of the emergency fund 
for the present year. The amount is dif- 
ferent. In this instance the amount is 
$100,000 instead of the $500,000 which 
was allowed in the bill last year for the 
current fiscal year. I think that is the 
only explanation which seems to be 
necessary. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
chairman has correctly stated the situa- 
tion with respect to the consideration 
given to this question in the Appropria- 
tions Committee. The subcommittee 
originally desired to cut the appropria- 
tion to $200,000, although the House com- 
mittee, having before it the budget rec- 
ommendation of $1,000,000 for an emer- 
gency fund, reduced it by only $300,000, 
the House approving that action and 
passing the bill with an emergency fund 
for the President of the United States of 
$700,000. 

The full committee, as the Senator 
from Kansas has stated, increased the 
item from the figure of $200,000 recom- 
mended by the subcommittee to take care 
of certain personnel, to $200,000, the ad- 
ditional $100,000 being to provide for 
emergencies affecting the national in- 
terest or security, as the President might 
specify. 

My own judgment was that even this 
appropriation was too small, because it 
seemed to me to be perfectly clear that 
the situation which exists today can- 
not be compared with the situation which 
existed at any previous so-called peace- 
time period in the entire history of the 
Government. 
time as though we had been restored 
to peace, but I submit that we have not 
returned to peace after the terrible fight- 
ing war through which we have recently 
Passed, and we shall not have returned 
to peace until all the peace treaties have 
been written and ratified. 

There can be no doubt that there falls 
upon the shoulders of the occupant of 
the White House a burden greater than 
any which has ever fallen upon any man 
after the fighting stopped. I believe, and 
I so stated ta the committee, that it ill 


We like to talk of peace- . 
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comports with the gravity of the times 
for the Appropriations Committee to 
make this extraordinary reduction in the 
appropriation available to the President. 

I do not intend to raise the issue now 
on the floor, knowing as I do the attitude 
of the Senator in charge of the bill. I 
say this much, however, in the hope that 
when the measure goes to conference 
a little more attention may be paid to the 
realities of the situation in which we find 
ourselves. 

There have been expenditures out of 
this fund for purposes which every citi- 
zen of the United States would approve. 
For example, the great floods in the Mis- 
sissippi River were such that after the 
floods themselves had been brought un- 
der control by the Army engineers, their 
jurisdiction expired, and it was no longer 
possible for any appropriation made to 
the Army engineers to be devoted to the 
objective of taking care of the wreckage 
and the misery which followed the 
disaster. Some funds were expended 
from the appropriation, approximately 
$50,000 for the rehabilitation of hurri- 
cane damage on the Mississippi Gulf 
coast. Then came a great fire in the 
Maine woods. There was no fund any- 
where which could be used in connection 
with that, not even in the President’s 
emergency fund. So the fund was not 
used. It should have been. 

I make these few remarks so that the 
Senate may know that in cutting down 
the emergency fund of the President we 
are depriving the White House of the op- 
portunity of performing an essential 
service in the public interest and in the 
face of gredt crises arising during the 
term for which the appropriation is made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment. 


CHARLES HOWARD RICHARDS—VETO 
MESSAGE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a few remarks at this time on the 
veto message the President sent in to- 
day on Senate bill 939, a private bill for 
the relief of Charles Howard Richards. 

I understand that the veto message will 
remain on the desk, so that at a later day 
I can make a motion, which I intend to 
make, to override the President’s veto, 
because I think it is clearly a veto which 
should be overridden. I think it is a veto 
which is ill-advised, ill-conceived, and 
clearly ill-considered by the President. I 
think it is a veto which ignores the data 
and information before the Senate at the 
time we passed the bill. The veto mes- 
sage shows that it was taken for the most 
part from the adverse report of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency which was before 
us at the time we passed the bill. The 
Judiciary Committee made that adverse 
report a part of its committee report and 
then recommended that the Federal Se- 
curity Agency be overruled. That is the 
effect of the Judiciary report. 

The Committee on the Judiciary of 
the Senate had all the information set 
out in the veto message before it at the 
time it brought out a unanimous report 
in support of the bill. With all that in- 
formation before us, Mr. President, we 
passed the bill. We should not ignore 
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the fact that what the President has done 
is allow in fact the Federal Security 
Agency to reverse the Congress. 

We passed the bill on the basis of a 
long-established right of the Congress of 
the United States to do equity in hard- 
ship cases when the ordinary procedures 
of Federal administration make it impos- 
sible to have equity done to private 
citizens. 

Prior to the Reorganization Act I sat 
as a member of the Committee on Claims 
of the Senate, and I wish to say to the 
President of the United States at this 
time, in this speech, that we passed upon 
literally hundreds upon hundreds of 
cases in the Claims Committee which did 
not have the equitable merits possessed 
by this particular bill which he has 
vetoed. I am at a loss to understand 
why the President should be moved to 
substitute his conscience in a matter of 
equity for the conscience of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives when 
we can take judicial notice of the fact 
that he was not as thoroughly familiar 
with the equitable considerations present 
in this case as were the appropriate com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. 

I am satisfied that the President is 
not fully aware of the equities which are 
inherent in this particular case. I am 
inclined to believe as I read the veto 
message and as I read the adverse report 
letter which we secured from Maurice 
Collins, Acting Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and which is to be 
found in the report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of July 21, 1947, before we passed 
the bill, that what the President has 
done, is to affix his signature to the con- 
tents of that letter, redrafted in the form 
of a veto message. 

Now let us take a look at the facts for 
a@ moment, because the President would 
give us the impression in his veto mes- 
sage that Mr. Richards has a source of 
relief through the Federal Security 
Agency. 

We sought that relief over the months. 
The President is quite right when he 
points out in his veto message that some 
$291.83 was paid to Mr. Richards from 
the Federal Security Agency for hospital 
bills, which covered his first medical ex- 
penses. That part is brought out in our 
own Judiciary Committee’s report. How- 
ever, that was not sufficient to meet the 
demands of justice in this case. 

What the President failed to point out 
in his veto message is that it is quite a 
different thing for him, as President of 
the United States, to say to the Congress 
of the United States and to Mr. Richards 
that all Mr. Richards has to do is to pro- 


ceed further, and pursue further, through . 


the red tape of the Federal Security 
Agency, further requests on his part for 
further compensation from the Federal 
Security Agency. He does not point out 
in his veto message, however, what the 
policy of the Federal Security Agency is, 
what it always has been, at least, up to 
this hour, in such cases. That policy is 
to defray simply certain medical costs, 
but not to do equity so far as compensat- 
ing for the injury itself is concerned. 

Of course, the doing of equity is what 
the Congress has always attempted to do 
in the cases before its Committees on 
Claims, If we were satisfied that equity 
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should be done, and if we were satisfied 
that justice could not be done in an in- 
dividual case in behalf of an American 
citizen, by just paying medical expenses, 
we allowed compensation for the injury 
itself. 

The Claims Committees looked to see 
what justice in the premises required in 
individual cases and, as the record in the 
instant case will show, the Committee on 
the Judiciary had before it all the de- 
tailed data showing the extent of the in- 
juries. The record before the Judiciary 
Committee showed what Mr. Richards 
would have been able to recover, for ex- 
ample, under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law of the State of Oregon if this had 
been a case within the jurisdiction of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. 
The committee unanimously agreed that 
the figure of $5,000 for the injury suffered 
was the figure which should be paid to 
Mr. Richards in doing equity. 

Now we get a veto message from a very 
busy President dealing with a private 
claim which has been thoroughly consid- 
ered by the appropriate committees of 
both the Senate and the House, but 
which message to all intents and pur- 
poses is but the reiteration of an adverse 
report filed before those committees by 
the Federal Security Agency at the time 
the Congress considered the case. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that it is 
my opinion that in such matters as this, 
with the more major problems which rest 
on the desk of the President of the United 
States, and in view of some fine senti- 
ments he has expressed in the past about 
cooperating with the Congress of the 
United States, that at least in matters 
such as this the President should be will- 
ing to cooperate by recognizing that when 
the Congress has gone into such an indi- 
vidual hardship case as this and reached 
the conclusion that equity should be done 
in the name of good conscience, the 
President should be willing at least to 
give the benefit of the doubt to the Con- 
gress by signing the bill. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied that if the 
only alternative to be granted Mr. 
Richards, the claimant involved in this 
case, is following the President’s invita- 
tion that he resort once more to the maze 
of red tape and the bureaucratic caprice 
and arbitrary judgment which character- 
izes the Federal Security Agency, justice 
will never be done Mr. Richards through 
the channels offered him by the President 
of the United States. 

Unimportant, relatively, as the case 
is to the country as a whole, nevertheless 
I think the basic principle is mighty im- 
portant, namely, whether or not, after 
the Congress of the United States, after 
due consideration, reaches the conclu- 
sion in a case such as this that equity and 
justice require that Congress grant such 
a claim, we are going to sit by and be 
reversed by a veto message which is based 
on an adverse administrative report from 
a bureau we had at the time we passed 
the bill. I honestly believe that the bill 
did not receive the careful consideration 
of the President of the United States, 
but that he simply followed the adverse 
report of the Federal Security Agency. 

I think we should override the veto 
message and make clear to the President 
of the United States that cooperation 
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does work both ways, and that when we 
take the position, as we took it in this 
bill, of overruling the Federal Security 
Agency—which is what the bill amounts 
to—that when we take the position of 
overruling one of the _ bureaucratic 
agencies of this Government, the doubts 
should be resolved in our favor. There 
is no indication in the veto message that 
the President has given due considera- 
tion to the principles of equity which 
motivated the Congress in passing the 
bill in the first instance. We as the 
representatives of the individual rights 
of each person in America should protect 
this claimant from the injustice of this 
veto message. 

Therefore, Mr. President, at the proper 
time I shall make a motion to override 
the veto message. 


EXECUTIVE AND INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1949 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 5214) making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and Offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
Purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment on page 3, line 1. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
after line 2, to strike out: 

EMERGENCY FUND FOR THE PRESIDENT 

For expenses necessary to provide addi- 
tional assistance to the President and to en- 
able him, through such agents or agencies 
of the Government as he shall designate, to 
provide for emergencies affecting the na- 
tional interest or security, without regard 
to such provisions of law regulating the ex- 
penditure of Government funds or the em- 
ployment of persons in the Government serv- 
ice as he shall specify, $700,000 of which 
$100,000 may, when authorized by the Presi- 
dent, be expended for objects of a confiden- 
tial nature and in any such case the cer- 
tificate of the expending agency as to the 
amount of the expenditure and that it is 
deemed inadvisable to specify the nature 
thereof shall be deemed a sufficient voucher 
for the sum therein expressed to have been 
expended: Provided, That no part of such 
fund shall be available for allocation to 
finance a function or project for which func- 
tion or project a budget estimate of appro- 
priation was transmitted pursuant to law 
during the Eightieth Congress or the first 
session of the Eighty-first Congress and such 
appropriation denied after consideration 
thereof by the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives or by the Committee on Appropriations 
of either body. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the fol- 

lowing: 
EMERGENCY FUND FOR THE PRESIDENT 

To provide for emergencies affecting the 
national interest or security, as the President 
may specify, without regard to such provi- 
sions of law regulating the expenditure of 
Government funds, $100,000: Provided, That 
no part of such fund shall be available for 
allocation to finance a function or project 
for which function or project a budget esti- 
mate of appropriation was transmitted pur- 
suant to law during the Eightieth Congress 
or the first session of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress and such appropriation denied after 
consideration thereof by the Senate or House 
of Representatives or by the Committee on 
Appropriations of either body. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the 
subhead Bureau of the Budget, on page 
5, line 11, after “(28 U. S. C. 921)”, to 
strike out “$3,192,000” and _ insert 
“$2,992,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Council of Economic Advisers,” 
on page 6, line 4, after “(39 U. S. C. 
321d)”, to strike out “$300,000” and in- 
sert “$350,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
line 4, after (U. S. C. 321d), to strike out 
“$300,000” and insert “$350,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
after line 4, to insert: 

LIBRARY OF THE OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 

For salaries and expenses of the library 
formerly under the Office of Government Re- 
ports, $18,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Federal Communications Com- 
mission,” on page 13, line 1, after the 
word “including”, to insert “personal 
services in the District of Columbia.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, 
line 12, after the word “amended”, to 
strike out “$6,260,000” and insert “$6,- 
360,000.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to move that the figure “$6,360,- 
000” be increased by the sum of $125,- 
067. This is intended to restore the 


Budget estimate, rather than to allow the 
reduction recommended by the commit- 


tee. The committee has increased the 
appropriation beyond that which was 
allowed by the House. 

My reason for asking this increase is 
that the work of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission is steadily expand- 
ing. It is expanding at a rate greater 
than that probably of any other Gov- 
ernment agency, simply because the war 
has resulted in the development of new 
horizons in the science of electronics and 
the science of communications through 
the ether. 

The request which was made of the 
committee was for funds sufficient to 
enable the Federal Communications 
Commission to expend $40,411 to add 
8 positions to carry on the work of fre- 
quency allocations and treaty develop- 
ment. This is because the development 
of this science has become so great that 
electrical impulses may now be sent 
around the world with as little energy as 
1 watt. It becomes essential therefore, 
if the people of the United States are to 
be protected in the utilization of all the 
bands which are available in the ether, 
that international agreements be made 
effective so that there shall not be in- 
terference. Without such treaties, with- 
out such understandings, it would be 
easily possible for one nation to jam the 
bands which are used by another nation. 

Furthermore, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission desires to have 23 
positions for safety and special services. 
The radio is being used now not only 
by taxicabs all over the United States, 
but it is being used upon the seas, and 
upon the Great Lakes, to enable business 
and industrial and pleasure'eraft to avoid 
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the dangers which are ever present upon 
the waters. To decline to give the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission the 
money which it needs to prcceed with 
its safety investigations and its special 
Services is merely a decision upon the 
part of the Congress that that sort of 
development shall not be made. One 
hundred and one thousand six hundred 
and eighty-nine dollars was to be used by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for that purpose. 

The Commission also asked additional 
amounts for broadcast activities, testing 
of equipment, and collection of technical 
information, surveillance of the tech- 
nical aspects of radio operations, com- 
mon-carrier activities, and general ad- 
ministration. Under the item “General 
regulatory activities” nothing was re- 
quested. Twenty-four thousand four 
hundred and fifty-eight dollars were to 
be devoted to general administration. 
These are among activities desired by the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
be carried on under the budget estimates 
which have been eliminated. 

After the committee had acted, Mr. 
President, I communicated with the 
Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and asked him to send 
me a letter telling what services would 
have to be abandoned if the increase of 
approximately $100,000 allowed by the 
Senate is the only increase which is 
granted. I have that letter from Chair- 
man Wayne Coy, and I ask that it be 
read to the Senate from the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the clerk will read as 
requested. 

The Chief Clerk read the letter, as 
follows: 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1948. 
Hon. JosEePH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR O’MAHONEY: As you have 
suggested, I have made an analysis of what 
would be the effects if the 1949 appropria- 
tion of the Commission were $6,360,000— 
$100,000 more than the amount which 
passed the House but $140,000 less than the 
budget request. I find that $36,715 of the 
$100,000 increase would be consumed by ob- 
ligations over which the Commission has 
practically no control. This is made up of 
$2,500 for penalty mail and $34,215 for 
within-grade (Ramspeck) promotions. The 
cost of penalty mail is being increased by 
the Post Office Department from $18.60 per 
thousand to $20 per thousand. Within- 
grade promotions are made according to law 
when the employees’ performances are 
satisfactory. 

Taking out the $36,715 over which we have 
little control would leave $63,285 to be used 
for increases in activity. Our problem be- 
comes one of choosing between doing a very 
inadequate job upon a number of activities 
or doing a good job upon one of the most 
important activities. Our present thinking 
is that we should do the best job upon one 
activity—the allocation of frequencies and 
the performance of treaty work. For this 
work we should use the entire $63,285. 

The logic in choosing frequency alloca- 
tion and treaty work over safety and spe- 
cial services, testing of equipment and col- 
lection of technical information, monitor- 
ing, and other work really serves to empha- 
size the importance of our receiving the full 
$240,000 over the amount approved by the 
House. Practically all our requested in- 
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creases are for performing what might be 
called basic work. By this I mean that the 
increases are needed to perform some of the 
very elementary steps that must be taken in 
order to provide for the utilization of radio. 
The first step must always be the alloca- 
tions of frequency bands in which particu- 
lar radio services may operate. Without 
such an allocation there are only two 
choices—either the radio spectrum will not 
be used at all or there will be chaos in it, 
Included in frequency allocation and treaty 
work is the keeping of frequency records and 
the notifying of assignments to the Berne 
Bureau. This work is of the same impor- 
tance in radio regulation as the keeping of 
fiscal records of a bank is in financial deal- 
ings. The records must be kept up and must 
be correct from day to day. Notifications 
must be made to the Berne Bureau if the 
United States is to maintain its control over 
frequencies which it now uses or may use 
in the future. Because the frequency allo- 
cation work is so fundamental, it is our first 
choice in the allotment of additional funds. 

Some extremely important activities would 
have to be neglected if all the increase were 
allotted to frequency allocation and treaty 
work. The largest item of increase is for safe- 
ty and special services activities for which 
we have requested funds to provide for an 
increase in staff of 23 positions. Commis- 
sioner Webster at the hearing pointed out 
some of the serious backlogs we now have 
in the basic regulatory work in the safety and 
special services and he showed what would 
result if the backlogs were to grow. The re- 
sult would be that the development of radio 
would be seriously retarded. The increased 
staff which we have requested would be used 
primarily in connection with development of 
air and marine navigation aids and extension 
of radio service to potential users in the ma- 
rine, transportation, industrial, public safe- 
ty, and other fields. Specifically the shortage 
of funds would mean this: The revision of 
the rules and international treaties govern- 
ing the use of radio upon the Great Lakes, 
for example, would be retarded. The con- 
sequences of: not having the rules in step 
with the technical advances in radio is nat- 
urally that lives are needlessly jeopardized. 

The frequency allocation work and the 
safety and special services work in the pro- 
mulgation of rules and regulations and the 
adoption of standards of good engineering 
practice should go hand in hand. The work 
upon both the rules and the standards is 
to a considerable extent dependent upon the 
frequencies that are allocated for a particu- 
lar service. On the other hand, the spectrum 
space required is affected by such things as 
side-band tolerance and many other things 
that are incorporated in the rules and the 
standards of good engineering practice. At 
the present time we have a tremendous back- 
log in establishing rules and regulations and 
providing standards of good engineering 
practice. We have no rules at all in the in- 
dustrial radio service covering public utili- 
ties, petroleum industry, logging, mining, ag- 
riculture, construction, and dozens of others. 
In the land transportation service we have 
no rules on the use of radio by intercity 
busses, intercity trucks, and taxicabs; the 
rules on railroads and on urban transit utili- 
ties are in need of revision. In the public 
safety group the rules are badly in need of 
revision in the police, fire, forestry conser- 
vation and special emergency services, and 
provision must be made to incorporate the 
new highway maintenance service. In the 
aviation service rules for the higher portion 
of the spectrum which is coming into use 
not only have not been written but the basic 
policy has not been determined. The ma- 
rine service is the oldest of the radio services; 
therefore the rules and regulations are in 
comparatively good shape except for those 
pertaining to the higher frequency portions 
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of the spectrum. Only the marine service 
has standards of good engineering practice. 
Standards are badly needed in every one of 
the other services. I should like to emphasize 
that we must promulgate the rules and regu- 
lations and establish standards of good en- 
gineering practice if radio is to have an or- 
derly development and the Commission is 
to be able to handle the thousands of ap- 
plications from prospective users of these 
services. 

Testing of equipment and collection of 
technical information, for which we have re- 
quested an increase of seven positions, would 
have to be slighted if only $100,000 were re- 
stored by the Senate. We could probably 
allot none of the increase to these activities. 
This work is important in the allocation and 
assignment of frequencies and the develop- 
ment of radio services. Knowing the propa- 
gation characteristics of given frequencies is 
essential in planning for frequency use. The 
testing of equipment and in some cases the 
development of equipment are equally im- 
portant in determining how many transmit- 
ters can operate in a given band of frequen- 
cies without too much mutual interference. 
We already have a backlog in this work and 
the backlog will grow if no additional funds 
are made available for the work. 

The other major item for which we re- 
quested an increase is what we have called 
surveillance of technical aspects of radio 
operations. By this we mean monitoring and 
inspection of radio stations. An increase of 
13 people was requested to put our monitoring 
stations on a 24-hour-a-day basis. You can 
well imagine that with the increased use of 
radio there has been an increase in illegal 
operations and in interference problems. For 
example, during the first 7 months of the 
1948 fiscal year we received 9,467 complaints 
that required monitoring as compared to 
5,31] in the like period of 1947. I want to 


emphasize that our monitoring work has been 
streamlined. During the war we had ap- 


proximately 100 monitoring stations. This 
number has been reduced to 21. With only 
21 monitoring stations it is imperative that 
they all be in operation at all times; other- 
wise there is no assurance that we can give 
an adequate fix in direction finding. The in- 
crease we have requested is small in compari- 
son to the amount of improvement it would 
produce in our monitoring work. 

I believe that the above paragraphs will 
have shown you that if real economy is to be 
achieved, both in the Government and out- 
side, it is imperative that the Commission do 
the basic work at this time. All of us are 
inclined to forget that radio is still so young 
and is still advancing so rapidly that a great 
deal of work must be done to prepare for the 
future. I am firmly convinced that every 
dollar we spend at this time on doing the 
basic preparatory worl: that we have talked 
about will have a return of many dollars to 
the Government and to the users of radio 
through future economy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Warne Coy, 
Chairman. 


Mr. O’"MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
submit this letter in order to invite the 
attention of the Senate to the fact, as 
clearly set forth in the letter, that the 
broad advance in the scientific field of 
radio has been so great that to deny the 
additional funds requested seems to me 
to hold up the advance of science and the 
advance of the public interest. 

Also I invite attention to the fact that 
a substantial portion of the increased ap- 
propriations requested for this agency 
and for other agencies is due to acts of 
Congress increasing the compensation of 
Federal employees. When this bill was 
under consideration the chairman very 
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properly laid before the committee tables 
compiled by the staff, showing an analysis 
of personnel and personnel costs, indi- 
cating how salaries have increased since 
1939 and 1940. I requested the Chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, when he was before the committee, 
to prepare a statement showing to what 
extent these increased costs of personnel 
were due to acts of Congress. That state- 
ment will be found on page 254 of the 
hearings. On that page there appears a 
table which shows the total increase in 
the average salary, amounting to $1,103, 
as a result of acts of Congress. 

First, the Pay Act increases—volume 
5, United States Code, page 944—brought 
about a change in the rates which adds 
$838. The night differential adds $17. 
The cost of days in excess of 52 weeks 
adds $15 to the average compensation. 
Overtime ship inspection—volume 47, 
United States Code, page 154—adds $4 
to the average cost. Territorial differ- 
ential—volume 22, Reports of the Comp- 
troller General, page 491—adds $25. 

Finally, the increased cost of within- 
grade promotions—volume 5, United 
States Code, page 667—adds $204, mak- 
ing a total additional cost of $1,103, on 
the average, due specifically to acts of 
Congress. 

In these circumstances, Mr. President, 
it seems to me to be highly desirable 
that the increase asked for in my amend- 
ment be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Hoey in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Ma- 
HONEY] to the committee amendment on 
page 13, line 13. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, this is one 
of the bureaus which has grown out of 
all proportion as compared with what it 
used to be. I readily grant that the 
work of the Federal Communications 
Commission has increased. The science 
of electronics has developed more during 
the war, and in the past 5 years, than it 
would normally have developed in 50 
years. 

I should like to read the comments in 
the House committee report, after which 
I shall state the conclusions of the Sen- 
ate committee. The House committee 
was perhaps more critical of the lack of 
efficient operation in the Federal Com- 
munications Commission than in any 
other body included in this report. The 
House committee said: 

While no funds are recommended for in- 
creased activity for this agency, it is the 
opinion of the committee that the experi- 
ence it has gained in the postwar period in 
the processing of applications for licenses of 
all types should have increased its efficiency 
to an extent where a considerably larger 
number of such applications can be handled. 
Also, the committee is of the opinion that 
several activities under the Commission are 
overstaffed and, in the event there is urgent 
need for expansion of other work, the Com- 
mission should give serious consideration to 
reallocation of its funds among its activities 
with a view to meeting adequately its more 
important responsibilities. 


Mr. President, in 1941—I shall not go 
clear back to 1939—the Federal Com- 
munications Commission had 1,114 em- 
ployees. Today it has 1,377. Through- 
out the war the number of its employees 
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ran above 2,000. During the war the 
Commission had some extra duties to 
perform. It is true that the number of 
applications for radio licenses and sta- 
tions has increased, but presently I think 
the backlog is somewhat less than it was 
some months ago. I think the Commis- 
sion is making progress in reducing that 
number. r 

At any rate, we allowed $100,000 above 
what the House allowed. I do not think 
there is need for more than that. The 
Commission’s plea for a further increase 
from our committee was rejected by the 
subcommittee and also by the full com- 
mittee. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Wyoming will not prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. O’MaHoney] to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment of the committee was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next amendment of the committee will 
be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, 
in line 13, after the amendment last 
above stated, to strike out “of which 
amount not to exceed $3,645,500 may be 
expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia.” . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Federal Trade Commission,” on 
page 15, line 9, after “(39 U.S. C. 321d)”, 
to strike out “$3,361,510” and insert ‘$3,- 
521,510”; and in line 11, after the word 
“act”, to insert a semicolon and “and not 
less than $207,000 shall be available for 
the trade practice conference rule work 
and investigations necessary thereto.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
with respect to the last amendment, I 
think that it might be well, so that the 
REcORD may be clear, to make a state- 
ment of the understanding, as I had it, 
of the action by the committee. 

There were some members of the com- 
mittee who expressed a fear that that 
particular practice and policy of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission might be a device 
for restoring an NRA. The members of 
the committee, however, were, I think, 
unanimously of the opinion that no such 
purpose was entertained, and that the 
trade-practice conferences are not de- 
signed to enable those who are engaged 
in particular industries to meet with the 
Federal Trade Commission and there 
agree upon ways and means of raising 
prices or agreeing upon practices the 
result of which might be to restrain 
commerce or to make competition more 
difficult. 

It was the opinion of the committee, as 
I understood that these trade-practice 
conferences are designed to enable small- 
business men to know what the policy is. 
In no event is it desired to create any 
avenue by which the well-known anti- 
monopoly policy of the Government 
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should be changed. That was the rea- 
son why the subcommittee in its report 
and the full committee in its report de- 
clared—and I read now from page 4 of 
the report that— 


the committee has provided a total of $207,- 
000 for trade-practice conference work, and 
$10,000 for mail-order-insurance regulatory 
work, when such insurance is not covered 
by State law. 

The committee regards the administered 
price studies as an integral part of the anti- 
monopoly work and recommends that in al- 
locating the over-all increase funds should 
be provided to carry out an effective program. 

In the prosecution of all programs of the 
agency the committee recommends that ex- 
isting policy with respect to enforcement of 
antitrust laws be continued without change. 


Mr. President, I may add that the price 
study which was recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget, and for which 
provision is included in the bill as re- 


ported by the Appropriations Committee, . 


is intended to afford an opportunity for 
the Congress to learn the methods where- 
by interstate business fixes the prices 
upon which all local business must erect 
its price structure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
amendment of the committee will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading ‘Federal Works Agency—Public 
Buildings Administration,” on page 19, 
line 20, after the word “expenses,” to 
strike out “health-service program as 
authorized by law (5 U. S. C. 150).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, 
after line 24, to insert: 

Funds available to the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration shall also be available for 
health-service programs as authorized by law 
(5 U. S. C. 150). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, 
after line 10, to insert: 

Geophysical Institute, Alaska: For the 
establishment of a geophysical institute at 
the University of Alaska, as authorized by the 
act of July 31, 1946 (48 U. S. C. 175, 175a), 
$100,000, to be immediately available and 
to remain available until expended, and in 
addition thereto the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration is authorized to enter into con- 
tracts for this purpose in an amount not 
exceeding $875,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee whether in regard to that 
point an amendment to the law will be 

‘offered, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there are 
two amendments which are legislative in 
character. Let me say for the informa- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts 
that I had intended to let the bill ride 
through to an approval of the committee 
amendments in connection with which 
no legislation is involved, and then come 
back to the two amendments we have to 
offer. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
amendment of the committee will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Public Roads Administration,” 
on page 25, after line 22, to strike out: 

For all necessary expenses to enable the 
President to utilize the services of the Pub- 
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lic Roads Administration in fulfilling the 
obligations of the United States under the 
Convention on the Pan American Highway 
Between the United States and Other Ameri- 
can Republics, signed at Buenos Aires, De- 
cember 23, 1936, and proclaimed September 
16, 1937 (51 Stat. 152), for the continuation 
of cooperation with several governments, 
members of the Pan American Union, in con- 
nection with the survey and construction 
of the Inter-American Highway as provided 
in public resolution, approved March 4, 1929 
(Public Resolution 104), as amended or sup- 
plemented, and for performing engineering 
service in Pan American countries for and 
upon the request of any agency or govern- 
mental corporation of the United States, 
$100,000 to be derived from the administra- 
tive funds provided under the act of July 
11, 1916, as amended or supplemented (23 
U.S. C. 21), or as otherwise provided. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to inquire about this amendment. The 
effect of the amendment is to prohibit 
the use of certain of the administrative 
funds of the Bureau of Public Roads in 
engineering services in South America 
in connection with the Pan-American 
Highway. 

My interest in this matter arises from 
my membership as chairman of the sub- 
committee on public roads of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. We have pend- 
ing in that committee several: measures 
relating to the Pan-American Highway. 
I have looked into this matter. I submit 


to the Senator’s judgment that the 
amendment is unwise, in view of the 
engineering services which are to be per- 
formed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it was the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] 


who brought out and urged this amend- 
ment, to which the committee has 
agreed. Frankly, I doubt whether in 
conference we can afford to maintain it. 
This morning I discussed with the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads what their position 
is. The Senator from Michigan is rather 
vigorously criticizing some expenditures 
on the Pan-American Highway, princi- 
pally in Central America. My present 
information is that the $100,000 is to be 
used in Ecuador and in one other South 
American country where the Export- 
Import Bank has made certain loans for 
development, and the Bureau of Public 
Roads is assisting in the way of furnish- 
ing engineering advice and possible other 
assistance, at least in the way of 
directing. 

Mr. COOPER. The other country is 
Bolivia. 

Mr. REED. On that state of facts, 
Mr. President, I shall be willing to re- 
store the House language; but I should 
not want to do that in the absence of 
the Senator from Michigan. If we could 
obtain his presence while we are con- 
sidering the bill, I should be willing to 
discard the amendment at this time be- 
cause I do not think we can maintain 
it in conference, if the Senator from 
Kentucky would be satisfied to have that 
done. 

Mr. COOPER. I think the amend- 
ment should be rejected. I believe the 
matter to which the Senator from Michi- 
gan refers has no connection with the 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, now that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Frercu- 
son] is present, let me say to him that I 
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talked with Mr. MacDonald, Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads, this morning, 
about this particular amendment, which 
as I stated, was acted on in the commit- 
tee on a motion by the Senator from 
Michigan. Mr. MacDonald stated that 
at the present time the $100,000 is taken 
from the administrative fund, and it 
means nothing in the way of addition or 
subtraction from the money covered in 
the bill for the Bureau of Public Roads. 
Mr. MacDonald said that the only use 
that he has for it now is in connection 
with two South American countries, 
helping them with engineering advice on 
account of loans made by the Export- 
Import Bank. One of the countries was 
Ecuador and I think the other was Bo- 
livia, if I recall correctly. 

Mr. COOPER. It is Bolivia. 

Mr. REED. I may say to the Senator 
from Michigan that on the statement of 
facts given to me by Commissioner Mac- 
Donald this morning, I do not think we 
could maintain our position in confer- 
ence with the House. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
endeavor to explain my objection to the 
committee amendment. 

Before the Senator from Michigan 
came into the Senate Chamber I sug- 
gested that the amendment be not 
agreed to. 

Mr. REED. May I say I did not wish 
to proceed in the absence of the Senator 
from Michigan? 

Mr. COOPER. That is true. I am in- 
formed that a resolution was adopted 
some years ago which permits the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads to loan its engineer- 
ing services to other departments of the 
Government on request. The Export- 
Import Bank has loaned to Bolivia and 
Ecuador several million dollars to assist 
in the building of roads in those coun- 
tries connected with the Pan-American 
system. 

The State Depa.tment requested that 
the Bureau of Public Roads lend its 
engineers for the purpose of supervising 
the construction of the roads. It is in 
the interest and for the protection of 
the Export-Import Bank for this to be 
done. The amount which would be 
spent would not involve any additional 
appropriation, it would come from the 
administration funds of Public Roads. 
The amendment would not reduce the 
funds appropriated; it refers to use of 
funds. I have talked to Mr. MacDonald, 
the Director of the Public Roads Admin- 
istration, and he told me that the cost of 
the engineering services involved would 
be about $100,000 for the year. It would 
not be spent in the construction of roads 
in South America. It is a measure to 
protect the expenditures which have 
been made to Ecuador and Bolivia and to 
cooperate with those countries. The 
original provision, permitting its use, 
should not be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, after 
spending some time in Central America 
on the highway project known as the 
Inter-American Highway, which I note 
is called in the pending measure the Pan- 
American Highway, I came to the con- 
clusion that the entire matter should be 
reviewed by the Congress, inasmuch as 
a highway that was originally estimated 
to cost $30,000,000, $10,000,000 of which 
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was to be put up by the Central Ameri- 
can governments ang $20,000,000 by the 
United States Government, had cost the 
United States to date about $66,000,000. 
I do not have the exact figures. Two- 
thirds of that amount was spent by the 
Army engineers. The estimates indicate 
it will cost to complete it a total of be- 
tween $139,000,000 and $140,000,000. We 
continue to spend money on the high- 
way. There is in the pending bill a 
request that there be allowed $100,000, 
which, as it turns out, is to be used for 
the purpose of supervising loans of the 
Export-Import Bank. Am I correct? 

Mr. COOPER. I understand a request 
was made by the Export-Import Bank 
through the Secretary of State to the 
Bureau of Public Roads, under authority 
of a prior resolution passed by the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the Export-Im- 
port Bank requires the servicing of a loan 
they have made in Bolivia or some other 
country, there is no reason why the 
Bank should not pay the expense of serv- 
icing the loan from its own funds. I see 
no reason why $100,000 should be taken 
out of the road fund for that purpose. 
The Export-Import Bank is a corpora- 
tion in and of itself. That illustrates a 
difficulty we find in Washington. One 
agency uses money to service another 
agency, and the second agency in turn 
spends money for still another agency. 
The Appropriations Committee finds it 
impossible to hold anyone responsible for 
the expenditures made in that way. We 
have reached the conclusion, at least I 
have, as a member of the Appropriations 


Committee, that we are every day com- 
ing nearer the point of being forced to 
provide appropriations and of losing our 
control of the purse strings. 

I considered that there is already a 
fund of $100,000. We are told that it 
does not take an appropriation to pay 


this expense. Where does the money 
come from? It comes from an adminis- 
trative fund. That means it comes from 
money already appropriated which 
should be turned back into the Treasury. 

This particular service is going to cost 
the people of this country $100,000. I see 
no reason why the item should be ap- 
proved. The Commissioner of Public 
Roads has not indicated to me that the 
expenditure is essential. As I said before, 
I think the whole question of the Inter- 
American Highway should come back to 
the Congress for further study, inasmuch 
as the project which was estimated origi- 
nally to cost $30,000,000 has now cost 
$66,000,000, and will probably cost around 
$140,000,000. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I think 
the position the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan is taking is in contradic- 
tion of the end he desires to attain. He 
has made an investigation of construc- 
tion costs on the Pan-American High- 
way, and he has determined that there 
has been a great deal of waste upon the 
project. 

The provision for engineering assist- 
ance in road construction and for super- 
vision over the expenditure of funds 
which have been loaned, is a measure 
that will, to a degree, prevent the waste 
of funds of which the Senator com- 
plains. 
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The engineers are also engaged in Pan- 
ama, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica in sur- 
veys with the Army. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
come back to the proposition that the 
Export-Import Bank is a governmental 
corporation. Under the House provision, 
$100,000 is to be paid by the Public Roads 
Administration to service a loan. Why 
should not the Export-Import Bank pay 
for the services of engineers to Service a 
loan which it has made to South Ameri- 
can countries, so that when the books 
of the Export-Import Bank are audited 
We can ascertain what it is costing the 
United States Government to service such 
loans? Why should we retain a provi- 
sion in this bill which would indicate 
that it is not costing the Government 
anything? When the books of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank are audited they will 
show, let us say, that it cost the Federal 
Government $100,000. It is not only for 
1 year; it will continue for all the years 
to come. Why should not the interest on 
these loans service the loans? Why 
should the United States Government be 
using other funds which will never show 
up in an audit? I say, Mr. President, the 
amendment of the committee striking 
this provision from the bill should be 
agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I beg the 
Senator from Michigan to remember that 
at the time the committee accepted his 
view on this particular subject it was not 
fully informed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
committee was fully informed as to the 
meaning of the words in the bill. 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There was nothing 
said in any report of the Export-Import 
Bank regarding the use of this money. 
The purpose for which it was to be used 
was clear in the report. Read the lan- 
guage of the report. Because Mr. Mac- 
Donald discovered that the Senate com- 
mittee recommended that the item be 
eliminated, he brings his version to some 
members of the committee and to some 
Senators who are not members of the 
committee. : 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. President, Mr. Mac- 
Donald did not come to me in regard to 
the matter. Because of my membership 
in the Subcommittee on Public Roads of 
the Committee on Public Works, I exam- 
ined the bill and was interested in this 
provision, and in other provisions relat- 
ing to the Public Roads Administration. 
I called Mr. MacDonald and asked him 
about the amendment we are considering 
and asked for information. I am object- 
ing to the amendment because of that in- 
formation, on my own initiative and not 
upon his suggestion. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the use of 
this amount from the administrative 
fund was permitted long before the Ex- 
port-Import Bank was established. It 
was done in an effort to coordinate the 
efforts of South America, Central 
America, and Mexico in building roads. 
Mr. MacDonald told me this morning— 
and I asked him for the information— 
that presently the use of the money is 
confined to Ecuador and Bolivia. There 
has been some loose money in connection 
with the Pan-American Highway, princi- 
pally in Central America, amounting to 
approximately $43,000,000, as I am ad- 
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vised, but those funds were spent by the 
Army and not by the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration. 

There may have been some lack of 
diligence on the part of American high- 
way authorities in connection with that 
highway, principally in Central America, 
but I want to say, for the Public Roads 
Administration, that I have had long 
experience as a citizen, as Governor of 
Kansas, and as a Member of this body, 
with Mr. MacDonald, and I know of no 
more careful administrator in any de- 
partment of the Government than is he. 
I do not know of any agency which 
handles its funds with more care and 
diligence or with greater regard for 
the public service than does the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration. Therefore I 
say to the Senator from Kentucky that 
this is all lost motion, because I have not 
the faintest idea that the House con- 
ferees will ever agree to the amendment. 
I am of the opinion that it is certain to 
go out in conference. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, REED. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. Is the Senator from Kan- 
sas for or against this amendment? 

Mr. REED. I did not know much 
about it. The committee accepted it. I 
agree with the Senator from Kentucky 
that the amendment ought to be elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
there is a report on file from the War In- 
vestigating Committee regarding the 
Central American highway. It certainly 
cannot be said that there is no waste of 
money in connection with it. We found 
in Central America that the United 
States Army was building one highway 
and, at the same time, the Public Roads 
Administration, under Mr. MacDonald, 
was building a parallel road to the same 
place. We found that a million dollars 
had been expended by the United States 
Government to build a highway up to the 
farm of the president of onecountry. As 
we passed it we inquired where the high- 
way went, and learned that it went to the 
president’s farm. We found another 
place in Central America where $4,000,- 
000 has been spent out of the taxpayers’ 
money to build a highway. If Senators 
will read the record it will be found that 
it is stated that no part of the President’s 
fund was used to construct this highway, 
but for a link in the highway. It has 
been said that it is another highway. 

In Honduras $1,000,000 was spent to 
construct a highway around a lake where 
a ferry was already in operation. 

There are 123 or 125 organizations, in- 
ternational in character, and this Gov- 
ernment is contributing to 44 of them. 
This item amounts to onl} $100,000, but 
it involves a principle which we have to 
consider, as to whether we shall allow one 
agency, the Export-Import Bank, to use 
the services of the Public Roads Admin- 
istration in Bolivia. There are many 
places on the highways of America where 
$100,000 could well be spent. 

This amendment should be kept in the 
bill and the conferees should have an 
opportunity to pass upon it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. [Put- 
ting the question.] The “noes” appear to 
have it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think 
we have made a mistake in putting this 
amendment in the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as a member of the committee and one 
who voted to report the bill, I have a 
very clear recollection of how we voted, 
and it is very embarrassing to us right 
at the moment to know how to vote on 
this question. The amendment was de- 
liberately inserted, if my understanding 
is correct, in order that the conference 
committee could have an opportunity to 
hear the subject discussed and to learn 
more about it. The reason we voted as 
we did was to give the conference com- 
mittee such an opportunity. 

We expect that this language, or some 
other language providing some amount, 
will perhaps be retained in the bill; but 
to leave it in now eliminates the whole 
point of having the conference commit- 
tee obtain information, in order that 
they may be clear as to how much money 
is now needed, how much more money 
may be needed, and whether there should 
be a continuation of the pan-American 
project. 

Personally, I am embarrassed by the 
position of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, because I voted with him in the 
committee with the understanding that 
probably the Senate committee amend- 
ment would not be retained in confer- 
ence. For that reason, and in view of the 
position of the Senator from Michigan, I 
hope that the Senate will vote to leave 
the amendment of the committee in the 
bill, without change, with the under- 
standing that it may be eliminated in 
conference and that the Senate con- 
ferees will not insist too strongly on the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I was under 
a misapprehension. I thought the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky had made a motion 
to disagree to the committee amend- 
ment. I find that he has not made such 
a motion. Therefore, I have no objec- 
tion to concurrence in the committee 
amendment on the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. I feel exactly 
as he does. We merely desire more in- 
formation. Therefore, as we go to con- 
ference, if the information received in 
conference squares with the information 
which has been given to me since the 
amendment was put into the bill, there 
will be no doubt about what will happen. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I de- 
sired to bring this matter to the atten- 
tion of Senators. Hearing the state- 
ments of the Senator from Kansas and 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts, 
I know they will give the matter full 
consideration in conference. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
sorry I did not get an opportunity to 
hear the previous discussion. It appears 
to me, on the face of the amendment, 
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that this is a request for a small amount 
of money, $100,000, to authorize the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration to continue to 
study the question of the Pan-American 
Highway pursuant to a convention pre- 
viously entered into. 

I am sorry I did not hear the state- 
ment of the Ser.ator from Michigan. I 
was a member of the War Investigating 
Committee, which heard some evidence a 
part of which was critical of the Public 
Roads Administration in regard to some 
of the construction in connection with 
this highway. I cannot see why we 
would want to deny the use of the facili- 
ties of the Public Roads Administration 
to study this problem, in cooperation 
with other agencies, toward the dis- 
charge of the duties we have assumed 
under a convention. I am sure the Sen- 
ator does not mean that we should vio- 
late our obligation or fail to discharge 
our duty assumed by the convention. I 
am sure the Senator is not opposed to 
the Pan-American Highway; I think it is 
a very meritorious project. Will the 
Senator state in a word why this amend- 
ment is necessary? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, it is 
clear from what has been said on the 
floor of the Senate today that it is not 
the purpose of the Public Roads Admin- 
istration to use this money in further- 
ance of any treaty or arrangement. 
They are going to use it, according to 
the evidence we have today, to service 
Export-Import Bank loans. That is 
what they now claim they are going to 
use it for. My contention is that this 
language has no place in this bill. It 
should be a cost. charged up to the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. This language, in 
this guise, is employed only to get the 
money to be used for another purpose, 
and therefore it should be taken before 
the conference committee so that the 
House and the Senate may know what 
the real facts are. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, with the 
permission of the Senator from Flor- 
ida, I fear the Senator from Michigan 
has not quite clearly stated the case. 
This item has been in the law a long 
time; I would not undertake to say when 
it first went into the law. The item was 
made available for use on the Pan- 
American Highway under the treaty of 
December 23, 1936, as provided in Pub- 
lic Resolution 104, adopted in 1929. It 
is long-standing language. 

Let me say, for the information of 
the Senator from Florida, that the Sen- 
ator from Michigan looked into the mat- 
ter of highway construction in Central 
America, about which I know nothing, 
and it was on his statement in the cOm- 
mittee that this amendment was rec- 
ommended by the committee. 

I,am now informed that the fund has 
been available for a long time, and has 
been used for various purposes. The 
only immediate use is for road building 
in Ecuador and Bolivia in connection 
with funds for improvement and devel- 
opment in those South American coun- 
tries under the Export-Import Bank. 

If there were no other purpose, I 
should be willing to leave in the lan- 
guage for that reason. The conclusion 
we were about to reach before the Sen- 
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ator from Florida entered the Chamber 
was to leave the amendment in as it is, 
and have the conferees obtain all the 
information possible, and I stated be- 
fore the Senator came into the Cham- 
ber that if the information I received 
in conference squared with the infor- 
mation I already have, I shall be in favor 
of leaving the language stand as it is. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, is the 
question pending before the Senate the 
amendment to strike out a provision 
that is in the bill? 

Mr. REED. That is the effect of it. 

Mr. PEPPER. What I was going to 
say was that it is difficult for me to see 
how there coud be any improper use of 
these funds, in view of the language 
sought to be stricken out. The provi- 
sion reads: 

For all necessary expenses to enable the 
President to utilize the services of the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration in fulfilling the 
obligations of the United States under the 
Convention on the Pan-American Highway 
Between the United States and Other Amer- 
ican Republics, signed at Buenos Aires, De- 
cember 23, 1936, and proclaimed September 
16, 1937 (51 Stat. 152), for the continuation 
of cooperation with several governments, 
members of the Pan American Union, in con- 
nection with the survey and construction of 
the Inter-American Highway as provided in 
public resolution, approved March 4, 1929 
(Public Res. 104), as amended or supple- 
mented, and for performing engineering 
service in pan-American countries for and 
upon the request of any agency or govern- 
mental corporation of the United States, 
$100,000 to be derived from the administra- 
tive funds provided under the act of July 11, 
1916, as amended or supplemented (23 U.S.C. 
21), or as otherwise provided. 


I do not see anything wrong with our 
Public Roads Administration cooperat- 
ing with the public-roads departments 
of those other countries, probably in or- 
der to keep up the standard of construc- 
tion of this highway, which is of impor- 
tance to us all. We all know that a 
road is no better than every link in it. 
This is intended to be a pan-American 
highway. While I defer, of course, to 
the better knowledge and greater wis- 
dom of the Senator from Kansas, it ap- 
pears to me that to strike out a little 
item of $100,000, which is to be used in 
the completion of a great pan-American 
highway pursuant to a convention, be- 
cause, at most, a part of the work might 
be done in another country in further- 
ance of a design in that country, is to 
throw a damper if not discouragement 
upon a project which should command 
the cooperative effort of all the pan- 
American countries. I cannot see any- 
thing to justify striking out an item 
having in view that good purpose. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan is the chairman 
of the subcommittee on Government 
corporations of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. If this is an item for su- 
pervising loans of the Export-Import 
Bank on highways in Bolivia, Peru, or any 
other country, it will receive the very 
careful attention of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations. But 
what the Senator from Michigan says is 
that the item should not be put in the 
bill under the guise that it is to be used 
in connection with a treaty, when it does 
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not have anything to do with a treaty, 
according to the facts as now related by 
Mr. MacDonald, the Public Roads Admin- 
istration Commissioner. Therefore it 
has no place in the bill. It is part and 
parcel of the proper expenses of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank for servicing its own 
loans to governments of South America 
to build highways. So as a matter of 
principle it should not be in the bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator tell 
us what his information is as to what is 
actually intended to be done with these 
funds notwithstanding the language of 
this provision? What does the Senator 
mean by servicing an Export-Import 
Bank loan? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The chairman of 
the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Kansas |Mr. REED] said that Mr. Mac- 
Donald told him this morning that that 
was the purpose. 

Mr. PEPPER. Does the Senator mean 
that the function the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration would perform with this 
money if allowed, would not be an engi- 
neering function, would not be in con- 
nection with the survey and construction 
of the highway? 

Mr. FERGUSON. . It would be for the 
purpose of servicing the loans of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. What does the Senator 
mean by “servicing”? Does he mean that 
the function they will perform will not 
be an engineering function, and that it 
will not be in connection with the survey 
or construction of the highway? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Kansas can relate the facts. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I do not know where the 
Senator from Michigan obtained the idea 
he has stated. I read from page 26, line 
10, of the House text. It says that the 
fund shall be available— 

For performing engineering service in pan- 
American countries for and upon the re- 
quest of any agency or governmental cor- 
poration of the United States, $100,000 to be 
derived from the administrative funds pro- 
vided under the act of July 11, 1916. 


If this is not a wide-open direction for 
the Public Roads Administration to fur- 
nish engineering services upon the re- 
quest of any agency or governmental 
corporation of the United States, I do not 
know what it is. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did not the Public 
Roads Administration advise the Senator 
that the item was designed to enable the 
Export-Import Bank to service money it 
had loaned to Bolivia and other coun- 
tries? 

Mr. REED. He never advised me of 
that, and I never made a statement to 
that effect. What he did tell me this 
morning was that the Export-Import 
Bank had made some loans to Ecuador 
and Bolivia, and that there were some 
roads to be built, and that his agency 
had been asked to furnish engineering 
advice for the building of those roads. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 


Mr. PEPPER. In other words, the 
money is to be used in the performance 
of engineering services which the Public 
Roads Administration is specially fitted 
to render. 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I want to make myself 
perfectly clear, in view of the statements 
which have been made about the Bureau 
of Public Roads and its Director, Mr. 
MacDonald. Speaking first of the le- 
gality of the provision which the amend- 
ment would strike, a convention was en- 
tered into by the United States and other 
countries in the Western Hemisphere in 
1936, called the Convention on the Pan- 
American Highway, which was ratified 
by this country, by the terms of which 
the United States agreed to cooperate 
with the other signatories in construc- 
tion of the Pan-American Highway. Be- 
fore that time, a measure had been 
agreed to by the Congress authorizing 
the Secretary of State to cooperate with 
the signatory countries in making sur- 
veys and making plans for the building 
of inter-American roads. It is my un- 
derstanding, that since the ratification 
of the convention the Congress has pro- 
vided that if any agency or corporation 
makes request of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, it can loan its engineering serv- 
ices to such agency for use in pan- 
American countries. I have been in- 
formed that the Secretary of State asked 
the Public Roads Administration to loan 
its engineering services for use in 
Ecuador and Bolivia. In those countries, 
a considerable amount of money is now 
being expended in construction of roads 
which are a part of, or integral to, the 
Pan-American Highway. A part of the 
fund having been provided by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, the Secretary of State 
asked the Public Roads Administration 
to loan their engineering services to 
check, to oversee its expenditures. 

I have said I think what is here pro- 
posed is perfectly legal, from the con- 
vention and the resolution mentioned in 
the bill itself. I say further that I think 
it is in the interest of economy, because 
it will be a measure of protection for the 
funds made available by the Export- 
Import Bank to have engineering services 
on the ground to check and to report to 
Congress. I say these thing also in sup- 
port of Mr. MacDonald. In my service 
of 1 year in the Senate, working with 
him on road matters in the Committee 
on Public Works, I have come to have the 
highest regard for him. I have the 
highest confidence in whatever he says. 
I believe that if all agencies and cor- 
porations of the Government had the 
same type of leadership, we would -not 
have much difficulty here in this body 
about departmental expenditures or 
efficiency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). ‘The question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment, be- 
ginning in line 23 on page 25, and end- 
ing in line 15 on page 26. [Putting the 
question.] The “noes” appear to have 
it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask for 
@ division. 
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On a division, the amendment was 


to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, 
line 3, after “(58 Stat. 838)”, to strike 
out “$452,288,854" and insert ‘$427,- 
288,854”, and in line 7, after the word 
“and”, to strike out “$375,000,000” and 
insert “$350,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, 
after line 9, to insert: 

Testing and research laboratory: For con- 
tinuing the construction of a laboratory, on 
a site already acquired, for permanent quar- 
ters for the testing and research work of the 
Public Roads Administration, $1,000,000, to 
remain available until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion,” on page 31, at the beginning of 
line 2, to strike out “$9,056,317” and in- 
sert “$9,206,317.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission,” on page 36, line 
19, after “(39 U. S. C. 321d)”, to strike 
out “$241,000, to remain available until 
expended, said sum to be used for car- 
rying out the provisions of section 4 of 
said act” and insert “$400,000, to remain 
available until expended, $159,000 of said 
sum to be used for carrying out the pro- 
visions of section 1 (b) of said act and 
$241,000 for carrying out the provisions 
of section 4 of said act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 37, to insert: 

District of Columbia redevelopment: For 
expenses necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions and purposes of sections 3k, 6, and 16 
of the act of August 2, 1946 (Public Law 592), 


including printing and binding; service, as 
authorized by section 15 of the act of Au- 
gust 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); and not to ex- 


ceed $50 for deposit in the Treasury for pen- . 


alty mail (39 U. S. C. 321d); $50,000, to re- 
main available until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
concludes the committee amendments. 
The bill is open to further amendment.- 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to 
offer two amendments which are legisla- 
tive in character. I send the first amend- 
ment to the desk and ask to have it 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 22, line 5, 
after the figures “$875,000” it is proposed 
to insert: “Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall become available un- 
less and until title to the land upon which 
said institute is to be constructed shall 
have been conveyed to the United States: 
Provided further, That, notwithstanding 
the provision of any other law, all build- 
ings and equipment constructed or ac- 
quired with funds herein appropriated or 
under authority to contract shall, upon 
the establishment of the institute, be the 
property of the United States.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 32, after 
line 2, it is proposed to insert a new para- 
graph, as follows: 

Valuation of pipe lines: For deposit in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of a working capital fund to be designated 
as the pipe line valuation fund, all deposits 
in which shall be available for obligation 
and disbursement until expended, without 
fiscal year limitation, for all expenses neces- 
sary to carry out, with respect to pipe-line 
companies, the provisions of section 19a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
for the valuation of all property owned or 
used by common carriers and extensions, 
improvements, retirements, or other changes 
made in the condition, quantity, use, and 
classification of such property, $60,000: Pro- 
vided, That such provisions shall not be 
carried out with respect to any such pipe-line 
company unless it shall agree to pay to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, for de- 
posit in the pipe line valuation fund, such 
sum as the Commission shall determine to 
be necessary to provide full reimbursement 
for the expenses of carrying out such pro- 
visions. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the 
amendment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
this amendment is a legislative amend- 
ment, and as such is subject to a point 
of order. I desire to say that the mem- 
bers of the committee, working in har- 
mony with the chairman and his desire 
to have the bill ready at the earliest 
possible moment, did not conduct hear- 
ings upon this proposal. When the au- 
thority was granted to the chairman of 
the subcommittee to submit the question 
to the Senate and to give notice, it was 
the understanding that members of the 
committee would have the opportunity 
to make some investigation as to the 
meaning and effect of the amendment. 
That I have done. 

Mr. President, I think this amendment 
is a very doubtful precedent. In the first 
place it is legislative, and as such, unless 
the rule is suspended, is subject to a 
point of order. It should have had a 
hearing by the legislative committee. If 
we now suspend the rule, it means that 
we shall be doing what is proposed in 
the amendment without having, in the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, an opportunity to obtain the 
facts. 

So far as I can learn during the short 
period at my disposal, the situation is 
this: Under the Elkins Act, which pro- 
hibits rebating, among other things, by 
pipe-line companies, an indictment was 
brought against certain pipe-line com- 
panies. A consent decree was issued by 
the court under that statement. It was 
represented to the subcommittee that 
the decree—which was not before us, by 
the way—places a certain limitation on 
the distribution of profits by the pipe- 
line companies, that limitation being a 
certain percentage of the appraised value 
of the pipe lines, the appraisal to be made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Apparently Congress has never pro- 
vided funds by appropriation for the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission to make 
such appraisals. The pipe-line com- 
panies are very anxious that they be per- 
mitted to make the distribution which is 
permitted in the consent decree, accord- 
ing to the standards fixed in the decree. 
If that is to be done, however, there 
must be an appraisal, and so the pipe- 
line companies say, “We will pay for the 
appraisal.” 

The purpose of this amendment, as I 
understand it, is to set up a fund in the 
Treasury for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to be used for payment of 
the salaries of those Government em- 
ployees who may carry on the appraisal; 
but that fund will be contributed to the 
Government by the oil companies whose 
property is to be appraised. The result, 
therefore, is that if this amendment be- 
comes law we shall have an utterly new 
situation, namely, one under which the 
companies which are under regulation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will themselves provide the funds by 
which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will make the appraisals. 

That is a precedent. It might be cited 
by radio companies with respect to the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
It might be cited by railroad companies 
with respect to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It might be cited by any 
number of industries which are under 
regulation by the Government. It is a 
precedent which violates the sound rule 
that the Government, in regulating any 
industry under the interstate-commerce 
clause of the Constitution, shall be able 
to work independently and freely, with- 
out any danger of influence being 
brought to bear upon the Commission 
or the agency by those who are under 
regulation. 

In these circumstances I submit to the 
Senator from Kansas that the proper 
thing for the Senate to do is to commit 
this amendment to the proper legislative 
committee of the Senate, namely, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Some members of that com- 
mittee have spoken to me about the sub- 
ject. They are not in the Chamber at 
the moment. Other Senators have 
spoken to me about it. I wonder if, in 
the circumstances, the Senator from 
Kansas would not be willing that this 
amendment shall not be considered. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we might 
let the Senator from Kansas, the propo- 
nent and author of this suggestion, tell 
his story first. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in the 
House committee report, on page 12, the 
House committee said, under the heading 
“Interstate Commerce Commission”: 

The committee has received an inquiry on 
behalf of pipe-line owners and operators, 
with respect to rates charged, and desires 


to suggest to the Commission that any atten- 
tion possible be given to this problem. 


Following the making of this report, 
and following the time when the bill 
came over to the Senate from the House, 
a Member of the House called my atten- 
tion to this comment in the report of the 
House committee. I inquired, “Whst is 
the idea of valuing the pipe lines®’’ He 
stated that he did not clearly und: ind 


that it was for the benefit of the pipe 
lines. 

Under the operation of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, in 1913 we enacted a law 
and made an appropriation looking to 
the valuation of the railroads. Whether 
the valuation extended to pipe lines in 
the beginning or not, at least there is 
now a Valuation Division of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which 
makes valuation of railroads, pipe lines, 
and other common carriers. The work 
of the Valuation Division is considerably 
behind. The Congress has not made suf- 
ficient appropriations to keep it up. 

I have discussed the question with the 
Commission, and the Commission sug- 
gested that a letter be written from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce inquiring as to the status of 
the valuation, and whether there should 
be appropriations sufficient to keep it up. 

At this late hour I do not wish to enter 
into a discussion of the old theory of 
basing rates upon valuation. The first 
cause under that heading was Smyth 
against Ames; and there have been 
numerous other cases since. There are 
various bases of valuation, as the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. McManon] 
knows. 

Finally, the oil people came to talk 
with me about a valuation of their pipe 
lines. I inquired, “What is the idea? So 
far as the value of pipe lines is con- 
cerned, there is very little connection 
between the value of pipe lines and the 
rates collected by you as common car- 
riers.” I am not now talking about the 
merchandising of petroleum. 

They agreed’ very readily, and said 
that there was practically no connection. 
“Then,” I said, “there is no great public 
interest involved.” They agreed, and 
stated that the question did not involve 
the public interest to any great extent. 
I said, “What is the trouble?” They 
toid me the story related by the Senator 
from Wyoming. They said, “We were 
parties to an antitrust proceeding. We 
signed and accepted a consent decree.” 
They did not tell me what year it was, 
but I think it was around 1939, 1940, or 
1941. A provision of that consent de- 
cree was to the effect that they could 
not pay dividends on their stock over 
and above an amount which would be 
a certain percentage of their valuation, 
which I think is 6 percent or 8 percent. 
It was stated, but I do not remember 
which it was. 

I said, “There being no public interest 
in that, I hestitate to ask for an appro- 
priation to make a valuation which is 
wholly for your benefit.” 

They said, “We do not want you to. 
As a matter of fact, we would pay twice 
what the valuation would cost, for the 
purpose of getting a valuation in order 
to enable us to make our payments legal. 
We are going ahead, making these pay- 
ments year by year, and we are not cer- 
tain. We are always under the shadow 
of doubt as to whether what we are doing 
is in line with what we agreed to do under 
the consent decree.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
advised us that it would take approxi- 
mately $60,000 a year to bring the pipe- 
line valuation up to date—not for 1 year, 
but a continuing appropriation. There 
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being no great public interest in it, from 
my standpoint I saw no objection to the 
Commission’s doing this if those people 
were willing to meet the expense. 

I asked the legislative counsel of the 
Senate whether that was possible, and if 
so, to draw up an amendment of that 
sort to this bill. Hedidso. That is the 
amendment we are now offering to the 
bill. 

Mr. President, it is legislation, and so 
it is subject to a point of order, where- 
upon a two-thirds vote to suspend the 
rule would be necessary. 

Again, I say that I see no objection to 
the amendment. Under it we shall not 
be spending the public’s money. We 
shall be making it possible for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to carry out 
its obligation to value these pipe lines— 
but for a special purpose, and we shall 
let the people who will get the benefit of 
it pay for it. I see nothing wrong about 
it. 

That is the story. 

Mr. O’7MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
only vice, which I have cited, is that the 
amendment would create the precedent 
of allowing the industry to be regulated 
to advance the money by which the Gov- 
ernment would undertake its regulation. 
I think that is a vicious thing todo. In- 
asmuch as this amendment does amount 
to legislation on an appropriation bill, 
it seems to me clear that the matter 
should be referred to the proper legis- 
lative committee. In the short time at 
our disposal, it is impossible for us to 
know of all the things and situations 
which might be comprehended in such 
@ proposal. 

Therefore, Mr. President, although I 
clearly recognize the great burden the 
chairman of this subcommittee has car- 
ried, and although I sympathize with his 
desire to have the bill passed by the Sen- 
ate promptly and become enacted by the 
Congress, I am reluctantly compelled to 
raise the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is sustained. 

Mr. REED. Then, Mr. President, in 
accordance with the notice heretofore 
given, I move that the rule be suspended 
for the purpose of considering the 
amendment. Of course, if we obtain a 
two-thirds vote to that effect, that will 
take care of the matter. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think it 
will be possible to carry my motion. On 
the other hand, as I have said, I think 
there is no great public interest in this 
matter. 

Frankly—and I have stated this as 
plainly as I know how—vwe are proposing 
this amendment so that the pipe-line 
companies may have their valuation 
brought up to date and be enabled to 
operate under their consent decree. 

However, I shall withdraw my motion, 
if the point of order and the suggestion 
of the absence of a quorum will be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. O’"MAHONEY. Very well. 

Mr. MORSE. I withdraw my sugges- 
tion of the absence of a quorum, 








Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 42, in line 
13, it is proposed to strike out all after 
the word “representative”, to the end 
of line 16. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in 1930 
the Tariff Commission was created, with 
four members, with salaries fixed at 
$11,000 a year. For several years they 
received that salary. Then in 1932, when 
the Economy Act was adopted, their sal- 
aries, along with those of other officials 
of the Government, were reduced. Later, 
when increases in salaries were granted, 
their salaries were not increased as the 
others were. In 1935 there was an in- 
crease in the salaries of most Govern- 
ment officials, but the salaries of these 
Officials were not increased. 

Notwithstanding that the original act 
fixed their salaries at $11,000 apiece, 
there has been written into the appro- 
priation bill, year after year, the lan- 
guage which I ask to be stricken out, 
which limits the salaries of these Com- 
missioners to $10,000 a year. 

Mr. President, these Commissioners are 
able men. They perform important 
functions. For instance, one of these 
Commissioners, who comes from’ my 
State, has been required to be out of the 
United States 6 or 7 months of the year, 
attending foreign conferences. He is 
performing an important function at the 
International Trade Conference in Cuba 
at this time, and he was in Switzerland 
for many months. I can see no reason 
why through an appropriation bill the 
salaries of the Commissioners should be 
reduced to the amount provided in the 
bill. Other Government officials have 
been given increases at times since this 
act was put into effect in the first place. 

So it seems to me we should do a simple 
act of justice now, by striking this lan- 
guage out of the bill—with the result 
that we would leave in effect the original 
language of the act of 1930. 

I ask the Senate to approve this 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think we 
can conclude action on this bill in a few 
moments. 

Iam not undertaking to appraise either 
the value of the services of any of the 
members of the Tariff Commission or 
their efficiency or anything of that kind. 

It is quite true, as the Senator from 
Utah has said, that by statute their 
salaries were fixed at $11,000 a year. 
Then along came the Economy Act. Be- 
fore that, the salaries of the Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners, for instance, 
were fixed at $12,000. But under the 
Economy Act all such salaries were re- 
duced to $10,000 a year. 

Today, the members of all coOmmis- 
sions of this sort—the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and others, as well as 
the United States Tariff Commission— 
are receiving $10,000 a year, and no more, 
It is my judgment that the Congress 
should not increase the salaries of the 
Commissioners of the Tariff Commission 
to $11,000, unless at the same time it is 





willing to increase the salaries of other 
Commissioners whose work is equally 
important, if not more so, 

Mr. WATKINS. Have not the salaries 
of other Commissioners been raised? 

Mr. REED. No; they have not been. 

Mr. WATKINS. The information I 
have received is to the effect that they 
have been. 

Mr. REED. I know the Senator has 
understood that to be the case. He has 
mentioned this matter to me several 
times, and he has always been under the 
impression that other Commissioners 
have been receiving larger salaries. We 
had our professional staff check on these 
matters. The members of none of these 
commissions are being paid salaries 
larger than $10,000, except in the case of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
where they are getting $12,000, and the 
chairman of the Maritime Commission— 
not the members of the Commission, but 
the chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion—who is receiving $12,000. All 
others are being paid $10,000 a-year. I 
do not want to discuss whether all the 
Salaries should be raised or not; that is 
not at issue, I think, and I am sure a 
fair-minded man such as the Senator 
from Utah would agree that there is no 
reason for raising the salaries of the 
Tariff Commissioners above the level of 
the salaries other commissioners are 
receiving. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Recorp 
a copy of a letter addressed to the Hon- 
orable CiypE M. REED, chairman of the 
subcommittee in charge of the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill under date 
of February 3, 1948, by the Acting Chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission. I ask 
that the letter be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATEs TaRIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1948. 
The Honorable Ciype M. REED, 
Chairman, Subcommittee in Charge of 
the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Bill, United States Senate. 

Deak SENATOR REED: In response to your 
letter of January 30, regarding the pending 
independent offices appropriation bill, H. R. 
5214, the Tariff Commission requests that 
consideration be given to the elimination of 
the following language: Page 40, line 5, 
strike out: “Provided further, That during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, the 
salaries of the Commissioners of the United 
States Tariff Commission shall be at the 
rate of $10,000 per annum.” 

The reasons for this request are: 

The Tariff Act of 1930 (46 Stat. 590) fixed 
salaries of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sioners at $11,000 per annum. The Commis- 
sioners received salaries at that rate until 
June 30, 1932. Effective July 1, 1932, the 
act commonly known as the Economy Act 
(47 Stat. 402) reduced the salaries of Gov- 
ernment employees generally and specifically 
reduced the salaries of Commissioners of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Tariff 
Commission, and others, to $10,000. Public 
Resolution No. 3, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
first session, restored Government salaries 
generally to normal base rates effective April 
1, 1935. Certain Commissioners, however, 
including the Tariff Commissioners, did not 
share in this resolution to the salaries un- 
der which they accepted appointment. A 
general provision in the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act for 1935 prevented the 
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payment of salaries of more than $10,000 to 
this group of appointees. The same limit- 
ing provision has been carried in each subse- 
quent Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act. Although the language of the provi- 
sion was modified from time to time to re- 
move the limitation for other Commission- 
ers, no action was taken with respect to the 
salaries of Tariff Commissioners. 

The Federal Employees Acts of 1945 and 
1946 increased the pay of Government em- 
ployees generally by approximately 32 per- 
cent but it is felt that your committee may 
not be aware of the fact that the 1932 econ- 
omy measure still applies to the members 
of this Commission. 

The Commission does not feel that it could 
add materially to the statement of facts 
given above and therefore does not deem it 
necessary to request a hearing in this mat- 
ter; but it will be pleased to appear if the 
committee so desires. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYNN R,. EDMINSTER, 
Acting Chairman, 


Mr, WATKINS. I should like to read 
from the letter the following statement: 

Although the language of the provision 
was modified from time to time to remove 
the limitation for other Commissioners, no 
action was taken with respect to the sal- 
aries of Tariff Commissioners. 


I have been proceeding in reliance 
upon the statement made by the Tariff 
Commission, which I think conducted an 
investigation. Some of the Commission- 
ers, if the statement that I read is cor- 
rect, did have their salaries raised. It 
seems only fair to treat these officials as 
they should be treated in these times. 
The salaries of Members of Congress 
have been increased and Congress has 
granted increases to other officers of the 
Government. I sincerely urge that the 
amendment be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Utah. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to call the attention of the able Senator 
from Kansas to the President’s emer- 
gency fund amendment, on page 4, I 
have consulted with certain members of 
the committee as to what the committee 
had in mind in agreeing to the amend- 
ment and in striking out the provision 
adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives. I have also read the report of the 
committee, from which I find that the 
committee had a sort of feeling that per- 
haps the emergency fund had on occa- 
sion been used for other than national 
emergencies, as the committee would de- 
fine a national emergency. I am in no 
sense of the word protesting that point 
of view of the committee, but I want to 
speak only about the kind of thing that 
is an indisputable national emergency, 

Last year Florida suffered—and other 
States were stricken at the same time 
by similar catastrophes—a real disaster 
when the hurricane came, followed by 
persistent and continued floods. At that 
time many of the coastal States which 
had suffered vast destruction from the 
same hurricane, as well as we of Flor- 
ida, appealed to the President for aid 
from the President’s emergency fund. 
That was the kind of situation that had 


to be dealt with immediately. It was 
not the sort of condition that could 
properly be taken care of by one agency 
appealing to the Bureau of the Budget 
and by the Bureau of the Budget making 
a recommendation to the Congress, fol- 
lowed by the normal procedures incident 
to an appropriation. 

The President told us at that time that 
Le was very much handicapped by the 
limitations of a $500,000 emergency 
fund, which had been imposed upon 
him by the Congress last year. He said 
that he had already allocated all the 
emergency fund, I believe, except $100,- 
000, and he allocated that sum to the 
whole Gulf coast area, which had suffered 
from the hurricane. All of us were aware 
of the fact that it was a grossly inade- 
quate sum merely to meet the acute de- 
mands of the emergency. The President 
added at the time that if an earthquake 
or some other catastrophe were to strike 
any part of the country, the President 
would, be absolutely without a dime to 
use for the benefit of the victims of such 
a catastrophe. 

I am not going to submit an amend- 
ment; I do not know whether it will be 
the pleasure of my colleague to do so or 
not, because we did not have time for 
full consultation about the matter before 
this moment arrived; but I wanted to 
suggest that in conference the Senate 
committee give consideration to a com- 
promise with the House upon a provision 
which would allow at least $500,000 to be 
earmarked for recognized indisputable 
national emergencies, such as fire, storm, 
or other natural damage, so there could 
be no possible question about the misuse 
of the fund. 

No one can know what part of our 
country is going to be stricken by disaster 
next; no one can foretell the severity of 
any disaster which may overtake the 
Nation. So it seems to me that the com- 
mittee, out of the $750,000 allowed by 
the House, should earmark at least a 
half million dollars for the kind of na- 
tional emergency about which there 
could be no possibility of controversy, 
such as, let us say, the fire which raged 
in New England last year, the floods 
which occurred in the Mississippi and 
the Missouri Valleys and the Gulf coast 
or other hazards which may properly 
be called acts of God. I very earnestly, 
out of our experience, submit the sugges- 
tion for the consideration of the able 
chairman. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to join my colleague in the 
presentation of this matter. Conditions 
growing out of hurricanes and floods can 
become very critical, as they did in a por- 
tion of all the Gulf States, including 
Florida, last October. I want not only 
to speak with approval of everything my 
colleague has said but to say further 
to the distinguished chairman that when 
we took this matter up after the hurri- 
cane damage had been done, we found 
there was only about $136,000 remaining 
in the emergency fund of which $100,000 
was made available and, because of the 
greater damage to towns and incorpo- 
rated communities, where the water 
frontage was very seriously affected, 
nearly all that money had to be used in 
the States of Mississippi and Louisiana. 


Frankly I thought the decision was 
wise because I consider that those States 
were in more desperate straits at that 
time than we were in Florida. But, Mr. 
President, the result of the shortage of 
money in the fund was such as to very 
seriously hinder and handicap not only 
the States which were affected, the 
States of Florida, Louisiana, and Mis- 
sissippi, and the many good people whose 
homes or places of business were de- 
stroyed and who were really in terrific 
need of immediate assistance, but also 
to handicap the Federal authorities in 
their desire to be of assistance. 

For instance, Mr. President and Sena- 
tors, there were certain funds available 
by way of actual flood-control appro- 
priations which could be used, and, al- 
though it was desired to make the fullest 
use of those funds in the interest of the 
areas affected, it was found that certain 
things required subserving, which could 
not be subserved out of flood-control ap- 
propriations. As the result of that, 
flood-control funds which were available 
could not be used in each instance or in 
each case where they would have been 
invaluable to people who were badly hurt 
by that particular disaster. 

I remind the Senate that just a few 
weeks after that, or a few months at 
most, there came a great series of fires 
in New England. I felt, as I am sure 
every other Senator did, that there 
should be some way for our national 
budget to help those good people in their 
extremity, and yet as I understand the 
situation, the emergency fund was en- 
tirely exhausted: and there was nothing 
in the world that could be done. The 
National Government, which ought ef- 
fectively to bring aid to its pecple when 
they have suffered from a grave disaster, 
could do nothing but express sympathy. 

Mr. President, I think that is entirely 
wrong. It is a situation that ought not 
to be permitted to exist. 

I not only hope that the committee will 
seek to remedy the matter in conference, 
but I call to the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas the fact 
that if the same wording should be 
placed in the act as appears in the com- 
mittee amendment affecting the emer- 
gency fund which was agreed to today, 
the presence of that wording might hin- 
der or prevent the carrying out of ob- 
jectives which might be most necessary. 

For instance, Mr. President, in the 
first session of the Eightieth Congress the 
Budget Bureau approved an appropria- 
tion of $15,000,000 for flood-control work. 
The Congress decided to reduce that 
amount to $12,000,000. One of the great- 
est needs after a flood or a hurricane is 
likely to be flood-control work or work 
in close connection therewith. 

The particular amendment to which 
I refer reads: 

That no part of such fund shall be avail- 
able for allocation to finance a function or 
project for which function or project a budg- 
et estimate of appropriation was transmitted 
pursuant to law during the Eightieth Con- 
gress or the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress and such appropriation denied after 
consideration thereof by the Senate or House 
of Representatives or by the Committee on 
Appropriations of either body. 
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I feel, Mr. President, that that wording 
might very easily rise up to handicap us 
in the most needed use of any funds ap- 
propriated by way of emergency funds 
to meet a disaster of the type I have 
mentioned. I hope sincerely that in 
whatever may be worked out, such words 
will be eliminated, because, with all due 
respect and with all deference to the 
wisdom and good intentions of the chair- 
man and all members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of this body, and of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House, 
it may be that after they had exercised 
their best judgment.and wisdom, the loss 
which occurred might have been in a field 
adversely affected by reason of the re- 
ducing of an appropriation which had 
been proposed and approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget. I know that would 
have been the case if such a situation 
had arisen last year, as it did in our sec- 
tion, and if there had been funds beyond 
the $136,000 available, but tied to them 
a provision which restricted their use in 
the way provided by this proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I think we must have 
confidence in ourselves and in each other. 
In this kind of a matter it will be suffi- 
cient to make it clear in the bill that the 
moneys appropriated as emergency funds 
to meet a grave disaster or disasters, are 
intended for that purpose, and then we 
should leave it to the executive to meet, in 
whatever community may he affected, 
whatever emergency may arise, wheth- 
er it means the contravening of a decision 
made by the honorable committees and 
by the Members of either or both Houses 
of the Congress in the preceding session. 
None of us can know with any degree 
of certainty when the heavy hand of mis- 
fortune may be lifted against any of the 
fine communities in this Nation—North, 
South, East, or West—or what kind of 
disaster it will be, or whether it may 
be of such a character as to call for aid 
in a field which has been already affected 
by the reduction of some appropriation 
recommended by the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. President, I hope with all my heart, 
having recently gone through the experi- 
ence of disaster and having seen the effect 
of making too small appropriations for 
emergency use, that neither my commu- 
nity nor that of any other Senator, re- 
gardless of the portion of the United 
States from which he may hail, may 
meet that kind of situation if and when 
disaster again lays its heavy hand upon 
any community in this Nation. I think 
it is our bounden duty to afford some 
way of giving to some person—and cer- 
tainly the President of the United States, 
the head of the executive department, 
is the one who should be given discre- 
tion—sufficient discretion to meet the 
needs of suffering citizens when a grave 
disaster comes, and to provide funds 
upon which he can draw in order to meet 
the needs. I respectfully suggest to the 
distinguished Senator that that objective 
be borne in mind. I associate myself 
fully with the remarks of my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Florida, who has just spoken, 
has been the Governor of his State. I 
have heen the Governor of my State. 
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We have both had experience with con- 
tingent funds. I assume that North Car- 
olina, which is honored by the presence of 
a distinguished Senator from that State, 
who is now occupying the chair, has con- 
tingent funds. I have no quarrel with 
making available funds to meet emer- 
gencies. But let me read how this fund 
has been used. 

There was $500,000 available for emer- 
gency purposes for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30. On the Ist of March 1948, 
there was only $23,922 remaining. 

The great emergency of the Committee 
on Civil Rights required $50,000. 

The President’s Commission on High- 
er Education required $64,000. That was 
the second year for the Committee on 
Higher Education. If an emergency had 
arisen last year, the money could have 
been supplied this year. 

The Advisory Commission on the 
Merchant Marine required $8,700. 

The Office of Coordinator of the Emer- 
gency Export Program and the Secretary 
of the Cabinet Committee on World Food 
Programs required $45,000. 

An additional staff at the White House 
required $158,528. 

The White House personnel, cost- 
ing $150,700 in 1939, now requires, ac- 
cording to the budget estimate, $814,000. 
In addition to that amount, $199,000 is 
taken out of the emergency fund for the 
Steelman group, the Clifford group, and 
the special group looking after motion 
pictures and radio for the White House. 
The result is that not a dollar of the 
emergency fund has been used for the 
purpose for which it was appropriated, 
with the possible exception of $50,000 
which was expended in the Gulf Coast 
disaster. Outside of that there has not 
been a dollar of it used for any purpose 
that might by any stretch of the 
imagination be called an emergency. 

It is time that the Congress of the 
United States should reassert its con- 
stitutional authority over the raising of 
revenue and the expenditure of money. 
It, should determine how and where the 
money shall go. I do not think even the 
President of the United States should 
violate the Constitution by a reckless ex- 
penditure of funds appropriated for an 
emergency purpose. 

That is the other side of the shield. I 
shall be willing to join the Senator from 
Florida at any time in establishing a 
reasonable fund to be administered for 
emergency purposes by an agency such 
as the Federal Works Administration, the 
Army, the Navy, and so forth. I have 
given only the bare facts obtained from 
the Bureau of the Budget as to where 
the money has gone and how it is being 
expended. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Kansas for his 
candor. I had not expected to go into 
the question of contingent funds in the 
States, but since the Senator, drawing 
upon his experience as the distinguished 
governor of a great State, has mentioned 
it, I want to say that one of the things 
which might have been said is that the 
annual contingent fund allowed by the 
State of Florida for the use of its gover- 
nor exceeds the amount which is stated 
in the bill for the use of the President of 
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the United States as a contingent fund 
for all of the 48 States and for the areas 
beyond the seas. 

I do not care to argue with the dis- 
tinguished Senator about any of the uses 
which have been made of this money, 
with which he is familiar, and with 
which I am not. Assuming that there 
may be proper ground for difference of 
opinion, what I should like to know is 
whether the distinguished Senator will 
join the Senator from Florida, and any 
others who might care to go ahead with 
the effort, in drafting and offering an 
amendment which would provide a 
worth-while fund to be available for the 
use of the Executive only to meet the 
conditions growing out of grave, natural 
disasters visited upon any portion of our 
country. If he will, I think we can solve 
the problem to which we have addressed 
ourselves in that way. I would suggest, 
as something to think about, the inclu- 
sion by the Senate of an amendment 
which would allow an emergency fund of 
$1,000,000 annually, to be used in the 
discretion of the President of the United 
States, but solely in helping to alleviate 
the results of grave, natural disasters 
visited upon some portion of the United 
States. 

I shall be glad to yield, of course, to 
any language the distinguished Senator 
might suggest, but I think the thought 
does not require amplification. I be- 
lieve there should be in the bill, for the 
protection of the good people of the State 
of Kansas, or some of its communities, 
which might easily be the next to be hit, 
as well as the good people of every other 
State in the Union, a pool of liquid as- 
sets available at once to be used to help 
dispel the results and the damage which 
comes from natural disaster. I am ask- 
ing the distinguished Senator as to his 
own views. I hope he will see fit to join 
us in such an effort. 

Mr. REED. No President of the United 
States in peacetime ever had an emer- 
gency appropriation up to 1940, and that 
was when we were facing the greatest 
war in all history, then threatening in 
Europe. Until then no President of the 
United States, from George Washington 
down to Herbert Hoover, ever had an 
emergency fund in peacetime. Yet in 
one way or another the*people of our 
country have weathered great disasters, 
like the San Francisco earthquake, the 
Galveston flood, and all such happen- 
ings. 

Before the committee reached its con- 
clusion, I asked our professional staff to 
inquire of the Bureau of the Budget if 
the elimination of this emergency fund 
appropriated to the President would in 
any way deprive any activity or function 
of funds with which to proceed, and the 
answer came back to us that every ac- 
tivity that was regarded as necessary 
had funds with which to work. The 
Army has some funds, the Navy has 
funds, different departments have funds. 
We did not think we were depriving the 
country of any protection when we re- 
pealed the provision for this fund, not a 
dollar of which—except the $50,000 that 
went for relief in the case of the Gulf- 
coast disaster—was spend for anything 
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that had the semblance of being an 
emergency. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
sure the Senator got the information he 
thought he was seeking, but, with all due 
deference, I do not believe he states the 
practical situation. In the case of the 
flood in Florida following the hurricane 
and the damage from the hurricane, the 
Army engineers did not have any money 
to help remove the debris and meet the 
immediate emergency which was facing 
the people whose homes were blown down 
and whose property was submerged, and 
all the others who sustained damage 
from that act of nature. 

The engineers tried to find money. 
The only money they had was money 
they could use to repair some dike or 
some facility which had been destroyed 
by the flood. They did not have any 
money which could be used generally to 
meet the acute emergency and the suf- 
fering the people experienced. The Army 
and Navy were splendid in their coop- 
eration with all of us, in loading airplanes 
with medicine, and they were ready to 
lend some of their heavy equipment, but 
they did not have any money which could 
be made available to meet the suffering 
of the people who had been stricken. I 
think there is no such loose fund that is 
available for the use of any agency or the 
President. Consider, for example, the 
damage caused by the fire in New Eng- 
land, and remember that if there should 
come some other disaster, there is no 
loose fund available to be used by the 
Executive or by any agency of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I certainly renew my suggestion to the 
able Senator that in conference, with 
proper restrictive language, the Senator 
consider earmarking, out of the $750,000 
at least half a million dollars for relief 
in national and natural emergencies if he 
is disposed to join in the kind of amend- 
ment which my colleague has suggested, 
which I think would be highly desirable 
and greatly in the public interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment, the question 
is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ments and the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
trying to prepare an amendment, if the 
Chair will wait a moment, because I do 
not want any other community to be in 
the same condition in which Florida 
found itself last year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator state what he suggests as an 
amendment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, for my 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida, and myself, I should 
like to offer an amendment after line 12 
on page 4 of the printed bill to insert the 
following language: 

To provide for grave emergencies affecting 
the life, health, or property of the people of 
the United States arising by storm, flood, fire, 
earthquake, or other natural disaster, $1,- 
000,000, to be used in the discretion of the 
President of the United States. 


Mr. REED. Where does the Senator 
propose to have the amendment inserted? 


Mr. PEPPER. At the end of line 12 
on page 4. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. After line 12, page 4, 
of the printed bill, to insert the language 
I have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The Curer CierK. After line 12, on 
page 4, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

To provide for grave emergencies affecting 
the life, health, or property of the people of 
the United States arising by storm, flood, 
fire, earthquake, or other natural disaster, 
$1,000,000, to be.used in the discretion of the 
President of the United States. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
exact wording of the amendment is not 
so important as is the spirit of it. Sen- 
ators know that the amendment was 
drawn hastily. It simply expresses the 
idea which I tried to express in my 
colloquy a few minutes ago with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas. 

It is my humble opinion, but my very 
deep conviction, that in a Nation of the 
size of the United States of America, with 
so many people and so many different 
communities subject to possible disasters 
of immense magnitude, in a Nation hav- 
ing such immense assets as we have, it is 
unwise for us to leave uncared for a 
situation such as prevailed last year, 
when it happened that the disaster visited 
upon Florida and the Gulf States, and 
later the disaster visited upon the State 
of Maine, occurred not while the Con- 
gress was in session, but while it was not 
in session. Conditions were such as to 
require some national help; but with all 
the wealth of the Nation, there was no 
liquid fund from which aid could be ex- 
tended to a community that had been so 
disastrously affected. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
make this point to the Senator from 
Florida: I was one of those who voted 
for the $100,000 item, when there was a 
difference of opinion within the commit- 
tee. The emergency fund of the Presi- 
dent, as the Senator from Kansas has 
pointed out, was formerly used for the 
payment of salaries of various commis- 
sions, and soforth. The committee said, 
“We do not want to embarrass the Presi- 
dent in any way,” so we provided for all 
such salaries in another item. 

Then the question arose whether we 
should provide anything for emergencies, 
such as the Senator from Florida has 
now discussed, or whether we should 
not. It was decided, after a division in 
the committee, that $100,000 should be 
provided for emergencies affecting the 
national interest or security, which is 
just what the Senator from Florida has 
in mind. 

I submit to both distinguished Sena- 
tors from Florida that it is a question 
of amount, and not additional wordage, 
that is to be considered. The Senator 
from Kansas can bear in mind what has 
just been said, and present the matter 
in conference, and, if necessary, or 
agreeable to the conferees, the amount 
can be increased. 

I should also point out to the Senator 
from Florida that up to March 1 of 
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the present year only $50,000 was used 
for such emergency purposes. The bal- 
ance of the money provided for emer- 
gencies went to the payment of various 
salaries in various commissions. So it 
is a question of amount, rather than any 
new amendment, with additional word- 
age, that is really in issue. 

I respectfully suggest to the Senator 
that he make his point, as he has already 
made it, to the Senator from Kansas, 
requesting that the amount be increased 
if on further investigation, and in the 
wisdom of the conferees, the amount 
should be increased; but no additional 
words are needed to cover the purpose 
for which the Senator has spoken. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate both the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and the spirit 
which prompts him. 

At the risk of some repetition, how- 
ever, I want to call to his attention the 
point which I tried to make a few minutes 
ago, namely, that under the wording of 
the amendment of the committee, which 
has been fitted into the bill, it might 
very easily prove to be the case that the 
funds might be needed for a purpose 
which would be probihited. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the 
wording of the committee amendment, 
as follows: 

Provided, That no part of such fund shall 
be available for allocation to finance a func- 
tion or project for which function or project 
a budget estimate of appropriation was 
transmitted pursuant to law during the 
Eightieth Congress or the first session of the 
Eighty-first Congress and such appropria- 
tion denied— 


And so forth. 


It appears that, by rea- 
son of the action of the Congress, that 
result would have been accomplished 
even if there had been more money 
available under the situation of last fall. 
I do not complain of the action of the 


Congress. We did the best we could un- 
der the circumstances. But Senators 
will recall that we cut the budget recom- 
mendation of $15,000,000 for flood- 
control work to $12,000,000. Again I doe 
not complain of that action, but I call 
the Senate’s attention to the fact that 
the wording in this amendment, if it had 
existed then, would have prevented the 
use of that money, even if it had existed 
for flood-control work. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think the commit- 
tee had in mind in the first place taking 
care of all the legitimate personnel needs 
of the White House when we placed 
$200,000 in the White House item, rather 
than in the emergency fund. One 
hundred thousand dollars will ade- 
quately take care of any minor emer- 
gency. If there should be a major ca- 
tastrophe, it would necessitate action 
by the Congress, because certainly we are 
not going to give a blanket check to take 
care of even major catastrophes in this 
country. The President has had an 
amount allowed to him, and he has used 
for emergency purposes only about $45,- 
000 or $50,000. The rest of the money 
allowed him has been used for purposes 
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which have nothing to do with an emer- 
gency whatsoever. So we are providing, 
first, $200,000 for personnel, giving to the 
President all the emergency personnel we 
think he should have. And now we are 
giving him double the amount of money 
he used in the emergencies of last year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, let me 
say that I have no fault to find whatever 
with the committee’s action in granting 
the amount of $200,000. I am not repre- 
senting the needs, or what may be the 
needs, of the Executive at this time at all. 
I am speaking solely to the question of 
having a pool of money available to meet 
a great national disaster. All I can say 
to the Senator is that certain amounts 
were made available by pinching in one 
place and another from the various 
flood-control funds. I will say that the 
engineers did a marvelous job in finding 
a few thousand dollars here and finding 
a few more thousand dollars there which 
had already been budgeted and allocated 
somewhere else, so as to be able to put 
in my State at least, as I recall, some 
$300,000 or $350,000 for emergency dis- 
aster work. If there had been more 
money available, a better job could have 
been done. According to the report 
made by the engineers, $59,000,000 of 
damage was done in my State alone 
from the flood, and that figure is rather 
on the underside. I believe there would 
have been a smaller amount of damage 
if there had been an emergency fund 
available at that time. 

Mr. President, I am not quarreling 
with the committee. I think they have 
been generous in taking care of every 
purpose for which an emergency fund is 
created. I know that no member of the 
committee is giving to his own com- 
munity any higher standing than he 
does to any other community in the 
United States; but for the protection of 
any group of people in our Nation who 
may be hit hard by natural adversity I 
believe that such a fund should exist, 
and that it could be well used. I know 
_ it could have been well used last year. 

Let me call attention to another thing. 
This is neither a partisan matter—and I 
realize that the Senators are not making 
it so—nor a sectional matter. I recall 
that when ill fortune was visited upon 
those parts of our Nation which were hit 
by the heavy floods last summer, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Missouri, it so happened 
that the Congress was in session, im- 
mediate action could be secured, and I 
believe that every Senator was happy to 
take immediate action. I do not recall 
what the amounts provided were, but 
Congress acted quickly. My point is 
that the next time such a thing hap- 
pens, whether it be in Nebraska or Mis- 
souri or Iowa, or whether it be in Florida 
or Louisiana or Mississippi, or whether 
it be in Maine, it will be in a part of the 
United States, and we all would want to 
have some sinews of war available for 
use by the President to meet that kind 
of a disaster, that kind of an emergency. 
We have been through such an emer- 
gency very lately in my State. We hope 
that no other community will be faced 
with that kind of a situation, in which 
the Nation wants to help and the Presi- 
dent wants to help, and there are no 
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funds from which he can take money 
with which to help. 

I hope that the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas will look kindly upon this 
amendment. Certainly it is offered from 
the best of motives and with the sole de- 
sire to prevent the situation of not hav- 
ing any place to turn for help in the event 
of a disaster. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I shall be 
glad to confer with the Senator from 
Florida as early as we can both find the 
time, and look into the question of pro- 
viding somewhere in the Government an 
emergency fund of the character of 
which he speaks, to be used in case of a 
grave disaster. I shall be glad to con- 
sider with him the question of who shall 
spend it, and which agency can best 
spend it. We have got along for 151 
years without the President of the United 
States having such a fund for peacetime 
purposes. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Florida is, of course, clearly sub- 
ject to a point of order, there being no 
budget estimate for it. I would rather 
not make the point of order. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will my 


colleague yield? 


Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Would the Senator 
from Kansas be good enough to take to 
conference this amendment, which we 
have’ offered as a possible help to the 
committee? In conference the commit- 
tee could devise language specifically re- 
stricting the expenditure to real na- 
tional emergencies. Under those circum- 
stances the committee would have un- 
questioned authority to give considera- 
tion to the entire subject and decide the 
best disposition to make of the proposal. 

Mr. REED. I doubt whether this bill 
is the place to write legislation of the 
character which the Senator has in mind. 
This is not solely a question of the 
amount of money involved. It is also a 
question of what agency should spend it. 
In the light of the history of the emer- 
gency fund, I am unwilling to increase 
the emergency fund to the point where 
the President can waste it. I am willing 
to consider whether or not such a fund 
as the Senator from Florida mentioned 
should be created, and how it should be 
spent, by what agency it should be 
spent—whether by the Army, the Navy, 
the Department of Agriculture, or some 
other agency. Frankly, I do not know. 
Perhaps the Public Works Administra- 
tion should handle it. In the light of the 
history of that fund, I am unwilling to 
vest the authority in the President. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think the commit- 
tee has been very fair. We recognize 
that in these troublesome times the Pres- 
ident is entitled to have the help neces- 
sary to take care of emergencies in the 
White House, so we gave him exactly 
what he was using as the top figure last 
year, $200,000. 

Then We looked at the record of how 
this emergency fund had been used. Can 
anyone tell me that using $50,000 for the 
civil-rights program is use of the money 
in a national emergency? Can anyone 
tell me that using $8,700 on the merchant 
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marine is use of the money in a national 
emergency? All the items are listed. 

The President has himself designated 
the Federal Works Agency as the agency 
to participate in time of disaster. Last 
year, as of November 18, 1947, the fol- 
lowing disasters had been designated by 
the President as requiring assistance 
under this program: 

Explosions and subsequent fires, Texas 
City, Tex.; flooding of East Creek, 
Neshobe River, Rutland County, Vt.; 
flooding of Missouri and Mississippi 
Rivers and their tributaries, States of 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Ne- 
braska; hurricane, States of Florida, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi; forest fires, 
State of Maine; floods in the township 
of Callicoon, Sullivan County, N. Y. 

We now have $1,000,000 available in 
the agency which the President himself 
has designated to meet emergencies. 
That money is now on the books, in the 
Treasury, available to the Federal Works 
Administration, the agency designated 
by the President. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Does the Senator from 
New Hampshire mean that that money 
would be available to be used by the Pub- 
lic Works Agency to meet the distress 
of the people, to remove debris, and to 
give some emergency physical care to 
the people, rescuing those who might be 
marooned or submerged? If so, let me 
say that by the direction of the Presi- 
dent, General Fleming was placed in 


charge of the situation in the Gulf area 


after the hurricane. Equipment was 
provided, but there was no money to pro- 
vide gasoline for the equipment which 
Was supplied, and the authorities had 
to admit that they were utterly without 
funds to use their own equipment. Gen- 
eral Fleming did not seem to be of the 
opinion that he had any such funds,, be- 
cause he was personally in every one of 
those States trying to help meet the 
emergency. He stated that he was 
totally without any additional funds, 
over and above what came out of the 
President’s emergency fund. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Public Law 233, ap- 
proved July 25, 1947, authorized the War 
Assets Administration, whenever the 
President shall determine it to be neces- 
sary or appropriate because of flood or 
other catastrophe, to transfer, without 
reimbursement, to the Federal Works 
Agency, such articles of surplus personal 
property as in the judgment of the Fed- 
eral Works Administrator can be used in 
alleviating damage, hardship, and suffer- 
ing caused by such floods or other catas- 
trophes, 

The act also authorizes the Federal 
Works Administrator to loan, or to trans- 
fer, with or without monetary considera- 
tion, upon such terms as he may pre- 
scribe, to State and local governments 
situated in any area struck by any such 
flood or catastrophe, any receipts result- 
ing from such transfers under the pro- 
visions of the act, and all receipts result- 
ing from such transfers are to be covered 
into miscellaneous receipts of the Treas- 
ury. 
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Mr. PEPPER. That is the authority 
under which a great deal of equipment 
was made available by the Public Works 
Agency in the Gulf area stricken by the 
hurricane. However, as I stated, the 
agency could only make the war surplus 
property itself available. It did not even 
have the money to provide gasoline for 
the operation of the very equipment 
which it made available. 

. BRIDGES. We have allowed the 
sum of $100,000. If the President had 
money enough to spend on the civil- 
rights program, if he had money enough 
to go into all forms of education, if he had 
money enough to spend on the merchant 
marine, if he had money enough to spend 
nunareds of thousands of dollars for ad- 
ditional help, with a fund of $1,000,000 
in the Federal Works Agency, which he 
has designated as the agency to rush to 
the aid of those stricken by disaster, he 
does not need $1,000,000 more, because he 
can use this money, and if he needs 
money for gasoline he can get it from the 
$100,000 fund. This provision prevents 
the President of the United States from 
using money for unauthorized purposes. 
It prevents him from establishing pro- 
grams which have not been authorized by 
the Congress. 

In answer to the distinguished Senator 
from Florida, let me say that the money 
on the books today, the authorization to 
the Federal Works Agency, plus $100,000, 
is enough to take care of any emergency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. HoLLanp]. 

Mr. ‘HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee [Mr. REED] has advised us that 
he does not wish to make a point of order 
against this amendment. He has told us 
that he would be very happy to confer as 
to the deficiencies, if there are any, in 
the present arrangement, with a view to 
seeing what can be done in future legis- 
lation to take care of this need. 

Mr. President, I reiterate with all the 
strength with which I can state it that 
the present machinery is not adequate, 
and that it does not do a-bit of good to 
send ducks, alligators, bulldozers, and 
other equipment to Florida, as was done, 
without sending anyone who knows how 
to man them, without having the money 
to pay anyone to man them, and without 
having money available to furnish the 
fuel and other necessary equipment. It 
is idle for anyone to say that the situa- 
tion is adequately taken care of under 
the present arrangement. I charge no 
one with that. I was a member of the 
last session, and I am willing to accept 
my share of the responsibility. But I 
hope the Appropriations Committee, and 
particularly the distinguished Senator 
who is chairman of the subcommittee in 
connection with this matter, who has as- 
sured us that the matter will be studied 
in an effort to see what can be done to 
remedy the situation, if I correctly un- 
derstand that assurance—— 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr, HOLLAND. With that in view, 
and in the face of the certainty of being 
confronted with a point of order, which is 
thoroughly within the rights of the op- 
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ponents of this amendment, I withdraw 
the amendment. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I heart- 
ily acquiesce in the action of my col- 
league in withdrawing the amendment; 
but I think all of us can agree that there 
is adequate authority for the handling of 
this matter in conference, as well as in 
future legislation; and I hope the Sena- 
tor will give consideration to this matter 
in conference. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Florida should appreciate the 
fact that the conferees have no more au- 
thority to write legislation on an appro- 
priation bill than do the committees in 
either House. Such action would also be 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. PEPPER. Let me point out that 
no limitation similar to the limitation we 
have been considering has been imposed 
by the language written by the House of 
Representatives in this connection. The 
limitation has been added by the lan- 
guage of the Senate committee. So I 
respectfully suggest that the committee 
would have authority in conference to 
impose any such limitation as it might 
desire. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, I wish to 
make my position clear. I am unwilling, 
and I think this body is unwilling, to 
create or continue an emergency fund 
such as we have had in recent years—a 
fund subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent. Definitely, I do not wish the Sena- 
tor from Florida to understand that I am 
willing to add anything of that kind by 
changing the amount from the $100,000 
which we provide in our bill, to any ad- 
ditional amount. To agree to adopt any 
method to create what is now being pro- 
posed would be to agree to create a real, 
genuine emergency and disaster fund; 
and I would first wish to consider how 
much that fund should be, and for what 
purposes it should be made available, and 
through what agencies it should be spent. 
Neither the conference committee nor 
any of the Senate legislative committees 
can write authority for that purpose in 
an appropriation bill. 

So I do not want the Senator to carry 
away any point of view different from 
that which I have stated here. I do not 
think the conference has the power to 
write such a provision into an appropri- 
ation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If 
there be no further amendments to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference thereon with 
the House of Representatives, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. REeEp, 
Mr. Bripces, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
GREEN, and Mr. RussELt conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 
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EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY OF SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE TO STUDY PROBLEMS OF 
AMERICAN SMALL BUSINESS ENTER- 
PRISES 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I regret, 
because of the lateness of the hour, to 
be obliged to bring to the attention of 
the Senate the need for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Resolution 191, 
Calendar No. 1025, a resolution provid- 
ing for extension of the authority of the 
Special Committee To Study Problems of 
American Small Business Enterprises. 

If the distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida, who made the objection will permit, 
I should like, in order to save time, to 
obtain unanimous consent to have the 
Senate proceed with the consideration of 
this resolution. If such consent is grant- 
ed, the Senator can thoroughly discuss 
the resolution, if he wishes to do so. 

So, Mr. President, with that in mind, 
I now ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the immediate con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 191. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, there 
was considerable debate and discussion 
of this matter this morning, I believe. 

At this time, I simply renew my recom- 
mendation and move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S, Res. 191) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution No, 20, Eightieth Congress, 
agreed to Janyary 24, 1947 (creating a Spe- 
cial Committee To Study the Problems of 
American Small Business Enterprises) and 
continued by Senate Resolution No. 153, 
Eightieth Congress, agreed to July 26, 1947, 
is hereby continued until the expiration of 
the Eightieth Congress. 

Such committee is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate $50,000 in addition to the amounts 
heretofore authorized for the same purposes. 


JOINT SESSION ON MARCH 17 to RECEIVE 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
I simply wish the Senate to know of- 
ficially that the President pro tempore 
has been notified that the President of 
the United States will address a joint 
session of the two Houses of Congress 
on Wednesday next at 12:30 p. m. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I now 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 131, against adoption of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Numbered 1 of January 19, 
1948. This measure is number 1010 on 
the calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the con- 
current resolution. 

Mr. WHERRY. Now that the con- 
current resolution has been made the un- 
finished business, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the debate on it be limited to 
not to exceed 4 hours; that as provided 
by the Organization Act, the time be 
equally divided between those favoring 
and those opposing the resolution; and 
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that the time of those favoring the reso- 
lution be controlled by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. DonnELL] and the time of 
those opposing the resolution be con- 
trolled by the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. Baty]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I did 
not understand the length of time as- 
signed. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is to be a total 
of not to exceed 4 hours, with 2 hours 
for each side. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
order has been entered. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if there 
is nothing further to come before the 
Senate at this time, I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until tomorrow at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 36 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
March 16, 1948, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 15, 1948 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of infinite mercy and wisdom, 
be pleased to hear,the voice of our sup- 


plication. Forgive our broken aspira- 
tions and failures. 

In this silent moment we would feel 
the pulse of Him who lived and died for 
peace on earth. O kindle within us a 
mighty energy that it may become a 
compelling purpose to attain it among 
nations. Keep all authorities steady, 
that they may not be lured by the 
seductiveness of false promises, couched 
in empty appeals, but kept strong, ever 
alive to our memorable charter. All 
through our land, keep man sturdy and 
patriotic, strong in those national traits 
which make secure the freedom and 
peace of the world. 

In the name of Him, our eternal hope 
and joy, we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 11, 1948, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


On March 11, 1948: 
H.R.1139. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Gisela Perl (Krausz); and 
H. R. 4023. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the De Soto National Memorial, 
in the State of Florida, and for other pur- 
poses. 
On March 13, 1948: 
H. R. 3964. An act for the relief of Thomas 
D. Sherrard. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment concurrent resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. Con. Res. 142. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of parts 4 and 5 of the hearings relative to 
revenue revisions, 1947-48, held before the 
Committee on Ways and Means; 

H. Con, Res. 143. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings relative to reduction of in- 
dividual income taxes held before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means; and 

H. Con. Res. 144. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
to have printed additional copies of a spe- 
cial subcommittee report and appendjg on 
the United States Information Service in 
Europe. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 155. Concurrent resolution to 
continue the Joint Committee on Housing be- 
yond March 15, 1948, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 2202. An act to promote the general wel- 
fare, national interest, and foreign policy of 
the United States through necessary eco- 
nomic and financial assistance to foreign 
countries which undertake to cooperate with 
each other in the establishment and main- 
tenance of economic conditions essential to 
@ peaceful and prosperous world. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

§. 1174. An act to provide for inactive duty 
training pay for the Organized Reserve Corps, 
to provide uniform standards for inactive 
duty training pay for all Reserve components 
of the armed forces, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed Mr. 
LANGER and Mr. CHAVEZ members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain rec- 
ords of the United States Government,” 
for the disposition of executive papers 
in the following departments and agen- 
cies: 

. Department of Agriculture. 

. Department of Labor. 

. Department of the Navy. 

. Post Office Department. 

. Department of the Treasury. 
. Federal Security Agency. 

. General Accounting Office. 


THE CALIFORNIA DROUGHT 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a resolution which 
I am today introducing. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


MARCH 15 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, California 
is suffering from the worst drought in 
the history of that State. The great 
Central Valley is parched. The Govern- 
ment arsenal at Benicia on San Fran- 
cisco Bay is out of water. The Mare Is- 
land Navy Yard, the Fairfieid-Suisun 
United States Air Base, and other mili- 
tary establishments are confronted with 
a critical water shortage. 

The population of the State of Cali- 
fornia has been increasing at the rate 
of 1,000 a day. Meanwhile, there is an 
estimated normal annual run-off of 
37,700,000 acre-feet of fresh water from 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers 
into the Bay of San Francisco. 

I have this day filed a resolution (H. 
Res. 503) providing for a Government 
board of engineers to investigate and re- 
port on the feasibility, from the stand- 
point of national defense, of the con- 
struction of a dam at the northerly end 
of San Francisco Bay for the purpose of 
conserving this fresh water for national] 
defense and other beneficial purposes. 

This resolution is as follows: 


Whereas the San Francisco Bay area, the 
territory adjacent thereto, and the great 
Central Valley are of the highest strategic 
importance to any adequate defense of the 
entire Pacific Coast; and 

Whereas in recognition of this importance 
there have been located in this area the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, Hunters Point Navy Yard, 
Risdon Naval Plant, Oakland Naval Air Base, 
Oakland Supply Base, Stockton Annex Navy 
Supply Depot, Benicia Arsenal, the Presidio 
Military Reservation, Fort Winfield Scott, 
Fort Mason, the Army Transport Docks, Fort 
Barry, Fort Baker, United States Army Signal 
Department, Stockton General Depot, United 
States Army Moffett Air Field, United States 
Bombardment Base Mather Air Force. Fair- 
field-Suisun Air Base United States Air Force, 
Sacramento-McClellan United States Air 
Field, Merced Air Field United States Air 
Force; and 

Whereas, because of the, huge shift of 
population to California, unparalleled in the 
history of the Nation, even with normal 
precipitation it will be impossible to meet 
the demands of national defense with pres- 
ent water and power resources; and 

Whereas there is an estimated run-off of 
37,700,000 acre-feet of fresh water from the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers into the 
Bay of San Francisco; and 

Whereas it is imperative that the necessary 
steps be taken to conserve fresh water for 
semiarid California in the interest of na- 
tional defense and other beneficial purposes: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
the Interior are requested to appoint a joint 
board consisting of not less than three Army 
officers to be appointed by the Secretary of 
War, three naval officers to be appointed by 
the Secretary of the Navy, and three engi- 
neers to be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, to investigate and report on the 
feasibility, from the standpoint of national 
defense, of constructing a dam at the north- 
erly end of San Francisco Bay in the vicinity 
of Mare Island, with adequate locks for navi- 
gation, for the purpose of separating at that 
point the salt water from the Pacific Ocean 
and the fresh water from the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivers, and any other fea- 
tures deemed pertinent, and to be forwarded 
to the Congress as soon as practicable by 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Secretary of the Interior, who 
are further requested to transmit therewith 
their recommendations in the premises. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ARNOLD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD in two instances. 

Mr. GOODWIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances; to include in 
one a letter from Erich Lenz, executive 
secretary, Wisconsin Association of Co- 
operatives, and in the other a letter from 
George M. Hetherington, commander, 
Roy L. Vingers Post, American Legion, 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD in three instances and include in 
each articles and editorials. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Robert N. Denham, 
general counsel, National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. I am informed by the Pub- 
lic Printer that this will exceed two pages 
of the Recorp and will cost $213, but I 
ask that it be printed notwithstanding 
that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Washington asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a state- 
ment made by him on March 12, 1948, 
before the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brey], 
be permitted to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and include an article by Mr. 
Felix Morley. This article may exceed 
slightly the cost permitted under the 
rules, but I ask that it be inserted never- 
theless. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday, 
March 22, at the conclusion of the legis- 
lative program of the day and following 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks 
and include a resolution and a news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
weekly meeting of the 28 Republican 
Members of Pennsylvania’s congressional 
delegation, March 10, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted calling attention to 
the eminent qualifications of the Hon- 
orable EpwarD MartTIn, United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania, for the Re- 
publican nomination for President of the 
United States. 

Based upon this resolution there ap- 
peared in today’s issue of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer a column by Herman A. 
Lowe, further discussing Senator Mar- 
TIN’s outstanding record in public life 
and the high regard in which Pennsyl- 
vania’s favorite son is held by his as- 
sociates in the Senate of the United 
States. 

The resolution and newspaper article 
referred to are as follows: 


RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE 
PENNSYLVANIA REPUBLICAN DELEGATION IN 
THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, WEDNES- 
DAY, Marcu 10, 1948 


Whereas Republican victory in 1948 is the 
only hope of the United States for a return 
to sound, economical government within the 
framework of the American Constitution; 
and 

Whereas the Republican Party is fortunate 
in having many outstanding men of distin- 
guished attainments from whom to select a 
standard-bearer for the 1948 Presidential 
campaign; and 

Whereas the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania is represented in the Senate of the 
United States by a citizen-soldier and states- 
man eminently qualified to lead the Ameri- 
can people forward in spiritual and mate- 
rial strength to national security, financial 
stability, and world leadership for peace; 
and 

Whereas the vigor and zeal of his sturdy 
American patriotism, his stanch, construc- 
tive, and progressive republicanism, his wise 
counsel and brilliant leadership have been a 
constant source of inspiration and guidance; 
and 

Whereas the distinguished career of Penn- 
sylvania’s Republican United States Senator 
for the welfare of the State and the Nation 
embraces: 

1. Military service in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, the Philippine Insurrection, the 
Mexican Border Campaign, World War I, and 
World War II, rising through every grade 
from buck private to major general; recipient 
of the Distinguished Service Cross with Oak 
Leaf Cluster, the Purple Heart with Oak Leaf 
Cluster, and numerous other decorations and 
citations for distinguished achievement. 

2. Public service as administrator and ex- 
ecutive, filling with honor and distinction 
the offices of auditor general, State treasurer, 
adjutant general, governor, and United States 
Senator. As Governor of Pennsylvania he 
gave his State sound, economical, progres- 
sive government, and in the United States 
Senate he is a firm advocate of a strong, 
dynamic, solvent America. 

8. Political service within the Republican 
Party as precinct worker, county committee- 
man, secretary of his county committee, 
county chairman, State committeeman, and 
Republican State chairman. 

4. Varied experience as a lawyer, banker, 
and businessman with a thorough knowledge 
of the problems of large and small business as 
well as taxation and fiscal affairs. 

Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Republican delega- 
tion from Pennsylvania in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, with deepest pride and appreciation, 
call to the attention of the American people 
the outstanding qualifications of United 
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States Senator Epwarp MartTINn, of Pennsyl- 
vania; and be it further 

Resolved, That by reason of the high char- 
acter of his statesmanship, his unswerving 
devotion to our country and its ideals, his 
deep understanding of our domestic and 
foreign problems and his profound knowl- 
edge of the science of government, we proudly 
designate and proclaim Pennsylvania’s first 
citizen, Epwarkp Martin, as the unanimous 
choice of this delegation for the Republican 
nomination for President of the United States 
and we hereby request Republicans in the 
48 States of the Union to join with us by 
endorsing and supporting this call upon him 
for further service to our Nation and the 
world. 


Topay 


MARTIN’S PROSPECTS; THEY ARE CLIMBING; TALK 
OF LOG JAM; THINGS THAT IMPRESS; SENATORS 
LIKE HIM 


(By Herman A. Lowe) 


WasHINcTON, March 15.—For the first time 
since the pre-Civil War era of James Bu- 
chanan, Pennsylvania has a chance to see 
one of its sons as the next President of the 
United States. 

The prospects of Senator Epwarp Martin 
are starting to climb. From several quarters 
comes the word that he is the kind of man 
leaders could agree upon in the event a dead- 
lock kills off the early front runners among 
the candidates. Talk of a Taft-Dewey-Stas- 
sen log jam which could eliminate all three 
is growing here. 

A special push was given to the MartTIN 
prospects the other day when the Senate’s 
28-man Republican congressional delegation 
unanimously went on record in favor of 
Martin for the nomination. Thus, one of 
the most powerful voices in the National 
Capital called attention to MarTINn as a fig- 
ure to be reckoned with. It served notice 
on the party’s leaders that MarTIN, backed 
up by the Commonwealth’s 73 convention 
votes, was really in the running. 

In political circles the step was not re- 
garded as merely a one-ballot or two-ballot 
gesture for a favorite son. It meant, accord- 
ing to some smart observers, that the MarTINn 
people were getting into the race to win. 
The Pennsylvanians are now figured as likely 
to be slugging for the top spot when many 
other candidates have fallen by the wayside 
and have been forgotten. 

These are the things about Martin which 
impress people in Washington: 

1. At a time when the world situation is 
darkening, he looms as a compromise be- 
tween the distinctly peacetime leaders, such 
as a Taft or a Dewey, and the military men 
like MacArthur. MarTIn has had military 
experience. He has risen from private to 
major general. He would know how to move 
fast if war should come. On the other hand, 
he is essentially a civilian in public life. He 
would not frighten away voters who fear a 
lifelong, professional soldier in the White 
House. 

2. On all sides it is admitted that sup- 
porters of Tarr and supporters of Dewey 
would have no difficulty switching to Martin. 
He is highly acceptable. His record, they say, 
would make him a good vote getter. 

3. His colleagues in the Senate like him. 
They frequently seek him out for advice. 
During his first few months in Congress, he 
was chosen to membership on the Republican 
policy committee. His blunt, vigorous han- 
dling of the Communist war veterans last 
year brought him citations from both the 
American Legion and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. Last year also he ripped into a 
delegation of CIO people who attempted to 
order him around. He conducted an in- 
vestigation of the steel gray market. He 
brought the Nation’s top steel leaders to 
Washington, where he read them a lecture 
on operating in the public interest. 
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4. Today Congress is veering more and more 
to the stand which Martin publicly pro- 
claimed more than a month ago on the Mar- 
shall plan, and which he has supported ever 
since. It appears that the eventual position 
of Congress, as expressed in law, will be strik- 
ingly similar to what MarTINn has been urging. 
At a time when many voices said, “Give the 
administration the Marshall plan; it will 
solve everything,” Martin argued that the 
plan in its original form was not the answer 
to the European problem. He said greater 
safeguards in channeling the funds to use- 
ful purposes had to be set up. He said that 
nothing should stand in the way of making 
America strong. Today, as a result of the 
very recent Soviet moves, the Marshall plan 
is regarded by Congress as merely half a plan. 
Congressional leaders say it must be made 
to fit into an over-all program in which na- 
tional defense (making America strong) is 
of equal importance. 

5. Finally, down here, they point to Mar- 
TIN’s great strength with the powerful Penn- 
sylvania convention delegation. He is backed 
up by the strong support of Gov. James 
Duff. According to reports in District of 
Columbia Republican circles, Duff has told 
confidants he will stick with MarTIn as long 
as the Senator has a chance. The deadlock 
of the early leaders may last for several bal- 
lots with the eventual winner not beginning 
to emrge until after that. Hence, it is 
expected that the Keystone State delegation 
must go unbroken for Martin for several 
ballots. 

The strengthening Martin prospects spell 
good news to Pennsylvania. It seems like a 
sure Republican year. Even if MarTIN is not 
nominated, the fact that he was high in the 
running will mark him as one of the most 
important figures in Washington. 

Under any Republican administration he 
will control potent Federal patronage. For 
example, on the Commonwealth’s own pay 
rolls are about 33,000 part-time salaried em- 
ployees. But the Federal Government has 
approximately 100,000 persons on its pay rolls 
in Pennsylvania. In each group, the large 
bulk are civil-service personnel. But there 
are plenty of patronage jobs. MARTIN ap- 
parently will control a patronage list which 
may be larger than even that of Governor 
Duff. 

For quite a few years the State has been 
handled as a stepchild by Washington. 
While benefits went to the West and South, 
Pennsylvania has been largely ignored. Mar- 
TIN’s great interest in his native State means 
Pennsylvania's place in the sun will not be 
blocked off if the Republicans win. 

The worst that can happen under the 
growing MarTIN drive is the assurance of 
more consideration for Pennsylvania during 
the next 4 years. 

The best is that its native son will be the 
next President of the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MacKINNON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD in three instances and include 
extraneous material. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a digest 
of the laws of Indiana as they pertain to 
veterans. 

Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a column by John 
Cummings entitled “Any Commie Can 
Cheer for the Wallace Platform.” 

Mr. COLE of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the St. Joseph News-Press entitled 
“Timely Observations,” 
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Mr. D’EWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a letter. 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. BUCK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp and include a statement he made 
before the Committee on Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the rule the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill may be taken up for considera- 
tion on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


FRANKLY SPEAKING? 


Mr.MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the sale of 
the book Speaking Frankly must have 
fallen. off badly during recent weeks. 
There can be no other explanation of 
the intemperate and untimely outburst 
of chauvinism by the author, James F. 
Byrnes. Mr. Byrnes would deserve a 
more enduring place in the hearts of 
his countrymen if he had spoken more 
frankly at the time of Yalta when the 
nations of the west were betrayed to the 
atheistic barbarians of Asia. Instead, 
he chose to take notes in shorthand and 
sell the shameful story, acquired at the 
expense of the taxpayers, after he had 
been separated from the State Depart- 
ment to make way for the incumbent. 

The present Secretary of State was also 
at Yalta but he did not say a word. In 
fact, it becomes more apparent every day 
that he is a worthy successor to the man 
of letters from South Carolina. 


HENRY A. WALLACE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
March 7, in the historic city of York, 
where I live and where many years ago 
during Revolutionary days the Conti- 
nental Congress found refuge, there was 
another meeting held. Henry Wallace 
held his State convention there. 

They formulated a policy and a plat- 
form that any Communist can support. 
At 11:30, while the religious people of the 
city were in their churches, a special train 
and a number of busses bearing Mr. Wal- 
lace and 2,500 people from various sec- 
tions of the State were met at the rail- 
road station where approximately 200 
people with a band greeted them. 

A great ovation was given Mr. Wallace 
by the people who accompanied him. A 
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parade formed at the station and pro- 
ceeded six blocks through the city to the 
William Penn Senior High School audi- 
torium. The procession was colorful 
with banners bearing the words, “Win 
With Wallace,” “Down With the Taft- 
Hartley Law,” “Club Big Business,” 
“Wallace Is for Peace, Jobs, and Se- 
curity,” “One World With Wallace,” 
“Food and Freedom for All,” “Freedom 
From Fear With Wallace,” “A Free Col- 
lege Education for Youth,” “Guarantee 
Our Future,” “We Do Not Want To Be 
Veterans of World War III,” “Please Give 
Us a Decent World in Which To Grow 
Up.” 

The procession was conspicuous by 
the absence of the American flag. This 
created an avalanche of protests from 
the religious and patriotic people of the 
city to the extent that a new police 
order has been issued forbidding any 
future parades unless the United States 
flag is carried. 

This was a violation of section 208 of 
the Pennsylvania Penal Code, which re- 
quires that on such occasions a standard 
United States flag of a size not less than 
52 by 66 inches must be displayed. The 
penalty for violation is not to exceed $100 
for each offense or 30 days imprisonment. 

While many complaints have been re- 
ceived to date, no charges have been 
brought against the responsible parties. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of my 
remarks the following portion of the 
column of Mr. John M. Cummings as it 
appeared in the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
Wednesday morning, March 10: 

Yorn, Pa., March 9.—During delivery of 
his prepared speech at the convention which 
organized the Progressive Party of Penn- 
sylvania, Henry Wallace, its candidate for 
President, tossed in a reminder it was in this 
town of York the Continental Congress set 
up shop when the British captured Philadel- 
phia. This, of course, was to give the as- 
sembled candidates a feeling of greatness, 
instill a sense of doing something that would 
live long in history. 

Now, the prepared speech ended, Mr. Wal- 
lace moved to the side of the stage prepara- 
tory to leaving the hall. The crowd was 
giving him an ovation. Henry halted in his 
tracks. Looking out over the cheering throng 
he put on his widest grin. Then he strode 
back to the center of the stage, raised his 
hand to command silence. 

He never realized, he stated, that Penn- 
sylvania had within its borders so many peo- 
ple whose hearts were on the left side— 
“where they belonged.” 

The crowd roared its approval. While the 
shouting was still at its height he departed. 
In that jammed auditorium Henry Wallace 
spoke against a background dominated by 
two large photographs, one of the grinning 
prophet himself, the other of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

It must be remembered that Mr. Wallace 
does not consider himself a prophet in his 
own right. Whatever he is, such powers of 
divination and one thing and another as he 
may possess, came direct from the greater 
prophet, who booted Henry out of the Vice 
Presidency in 1944, thereby making way for 
the arrival of Harry Truman at the foot of 
the throne. 

Henry Wallace is convinced that as of this 
day and date President Truman, who has ex- 
pressed his willingness to be the Democratic 
nominee to succeed himself, is as good as 
licked. 
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OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
' Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, what is our foreign policy now? 

The great design, the New Deal’s 
policy of appeasement through surrender, 
has failed. It was succeeded by another 
policy of “kindness and firmness,” so with 
kindness and not much firmness we 
watched Russia take what she wanted. 
That policy has been followed by one of 
frowning and scowling, so now we frown 
and scowl while Russia continues to take 
what she wants. 

The Marshall plan should be brought 
promptly to the floor for action. I have 
no delusions about it. I know it is not 
a final answer, I know it is not enough. 
But, so far as it serves to shore up the 
economic defenses of non-Communist 
nations, to that extent it will gain us 
time. We ought to know now that it 
will take more than the Marshall plan 
to stave off the Russian great design for 
world conquest. Personally, I favor an 
immediate increase in our armed forces, 
especially a reappraisal of the needs of 
cur Air Force and naval aviation, a 
more forceful policy in the occupied areas 
—we are losing ground in Korea for lack 
of a policy, to cite one example—and 
the awakening of our State Department 
to the crying need for a clear and un- 
mistakable statement of our policy toward 
Russian expansion. 

Let us substitute abdominal fortitude 
for hebdomadal vacillation. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the House for 20 minutes today following 
the disposition of business on the Speak- 
er’s desk and the conclusion of special 
orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the REcorp and in- 
clude an explanation of the bill (H. R. 
5711) to amend the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance act which I recently in- 
troduced, and in another instance to ex- 
tend my remarks and include excerpts 
from testimony by M. Vashti Burr, dep- 
uty attorney general of Pennsylvania 
in Harrisburg, before the subcommittees 
of the Senate and the House Judiciary 
Committees. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? ; 

There was no objection. 


INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF GERMANY 


Mr.GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
add my voice to the appeal urging that 
our Government cease its dismantling of 
the industrial resources of Germany un- 
til an adequate appraisal of conditions 
can be made by the Congress. With the 
agitation for tremendous sums of money 
and our vital resources to solve the ills 
and aid the recovery of Europe, it seems 
entirely inconsistent and unreasonable 
to me to carry on this dismantling pro- 
gram under existing conditions. 

The economic recovery of the war- 
ravaged continent is dependent upon the 
production of goods, and the employment 
of the people. By breaking up the ma- 
chine tools of industrialized areas, we 
are further prolonging recovery, and 
adding untold costs and hardships to this 
Nation, which is already overburdened 
with debt and chaotic administrative 
fiscal policies. 

Is it not sensible for us to halt this 
waste and destruction until we can take 
a good look at the facts? Surely we 
have nothing to lose by following such 
a plan; unquestionably we have much 
to gain. We not only will be giving the 
German people the tools to produce the 
goods which are so badly needed, but we 
will be aiding the other nations in the 
fight for democratic rights and economic 
rehabilitation. Moreover, we will be 
combating the spread of communism by 
destroying the seeds of unrest which 
thrive on hunger, idleness, and despair. 

I believe the following letter which I 
received from a group of constituents 
points out the reasonableness of this de- 
mand clearly: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: May we hereby express 
our deep concern relating to the policy of 
our Government in the continued disman- 
tling of German industrial plants. We be- 
lieve the economic effects upon our own 
economy, as well as upon the reasonable 
welfare of the German people will ultimately 
be disastrous, if this work of destruction is 
not abandoned. 

Cold practicality and realism should de- 
termine our course to this end, if our hu- 
mane instincts do not, common sense should 
lead us aright. How can rational thinking 
support a Marshall plan and simultaneously 
approve the wrecking of plants capable of 
needed production for Europe, when, as Mar- 
shall reported to Senator VANDENBERG, these 
same plants are kept idle for want of raw 
materials? It would benefit all Europe far 
more to supply the raw materials, even as 
the Atlantic Charter conceived and promised. 

We ask your support of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 165, by Bripces and EASTLAND: 

“Resolved, That the United States shall 
discontinue immediately all plant disman- 
tlings * * * until the Congress shall 
study its economic effects * * * upon 
the economic reconstruction of western 
Europe. 

“That the British Government * * ®* 
adopt similar policies in the British zone.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and in one to include an editorial from 
Catholic Action of the South. 
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Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the Washington Post of today. 

Mr. BOYKIN (at the request of Mr. 
Cox) was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the REcorp. “ 

Mr. COX asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include a brief letter. 

Mr. SABATH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include editorials from the 
Chicago Sun and Chicago Times on free 
press. 

Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from a 
South Carolina weekly on the subject We 
Need Plain Folks in Our Embassies 
Abroad. 

Mr. BROOKS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an editorial of March 
11 from the Shreveport Journal entitled 
“Oleo Needs Relief.” 

Mr. ALMOND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a letter from a con- 
stituent. 

Mr. KENNEDY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and to include some articles from 
a newspaper together with several letters. 

Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and to include 
an article from the Washington Post. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks. in the Recorp and include 
a speech that I made last Friday and also 
to extend my remarks and to include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE (at the request of Mr. 
Davis of Tennessee) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include an editorial. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Gary Post-Tribune, of Gary, Ind. 

Mr, LUDLOW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and to include 
a letter in each. 

Mr. BLOOM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include two editorials. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a radio inter- 
view between myself and Dr. Hugh H. 
Bennett on the subject of soil conser- 
vation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an editorial. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
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in the Recorp and include four resolu- 
tions passed by the general court of Mas- 
sachusetts. : 

Mr. BEALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include therewith an ad- 
dress. 

Mr. BRADLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a resolution adopted 
by the American Legion, department of 
California. 

Mr. REED of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a resolution. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a radio 
speech. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the REcorD. 

Mr. FOOTE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an address by Hon. 
JOHN Davis LODGE last evening. 

Mr. FARRINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a resolution 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may address the House for 10 minutes 
today after the other special orders, and 
that I may extend my remarks and in- 
clude certain newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


BLACK-MARKETS INVESTIGATION 


Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, since the 
House at the close of the special session 
so graciously adopted my resolution set- 
ting up the black-markets investigation, 
our committee, whose members have 
been more than cooperative, has been 
diligently at work. It is a fact that 
prices have ceased rising, that some have 
fallen, that a number of unnecessary 
barnacles have been removed and others 
discouraged from entering the question- 
able business of price gouging and gen- 
eral interference with the natural flow of 
trade. 

There has just come to my attention a 
situation with which I think my col- 
leagues should be acquainted immedi- 
ately. The solution of the black market 
in the fundamental basic steel industry 
is in a sufficient supply of scrap metal. 
Bethlehem Steel is starting to bring a 
million tons from the islands of the South 
Pacific. The greatest quantity of fine 
scrap immediately available is that in 
the German Ruhr, which I had an op- 
portunity to view myself last fall. Esti- 
mates run as high as 10,000,000 tons. 
Quantities of this have been prepared, 
turned over to a German concern, sold to 
Czechoslovakia, and shipments went 
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there already prior to the recent coup 
d’etat. With relief shipments to Burope 
there is empty water transportation for 
bringing back this scrap. Is it sensible 
for us to allow our economy to be dis- 
rupted for want of a vital ingredient 
which is being diverted to a very possible 
enemy grasp? 
REREFERENCE OF BILLS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
fcllowing bills have been referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: H. R. 1431, 
H. 8. 1871, H. R. 2719, H. R. 5653, and 
H. R. 5739. Under the Reorganization 
Act the Committee on Education and 
Labor is specifically given jurisdiction 
over these bills. 

I have conferred with the chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
all the authors of the bills have been 
contacted, and there is no objection, 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on the Judiciary be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bills mentioned and that they be re-- 
referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT MOTHER 

OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S SO-CALLED 

CIVIL-RIGHTS PROGRAM 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include therewith a reso- 
lution which I am introducing today. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, many 
people have charged President Harry S. 
Truman with being the father of this so- 
called civil-rights program. 

I ca!l your attention to the fact that 
the real power behind that movement is 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who misrepre- 
sents us at that crumbling Tower of 
Babel known as the United Nations. 

She is on the so-called Commission 
on Human Rights of that floundering 
organization, and has exercised all the 
pressure she could for the FEPC, the 
antisegregation measure, and all the 
other trouble-making propositions that 
are calculated to stir up race trouble here 
in Washington and throughout the 
Southern States. 

She has carried on this drive to prej- 
udice the other nations of the earth 
against the white people of the South, 
and has done more harm to both the 
whites and the Negroes of the Southern 
States than has any other woman who 
has lived in the last 100 years. 

The so-called United Nations Organ- 
ization has never been submitted to the 
American people. 

Yet, it is now trying to subordinate the 
United States to its international control. 

Recently, people who went there to 
seek employment were required to take 
an oath to support the United Nations 
over and above the United States. 

Gen. George S. Patton once asked me 
what I thought about the United Nations. 
I said: “General, do not forget that 
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Towers of Babel have been collapsing in 
confusions of tongues ever since the days 
of Genesis, and this is not going to be any 
exception.” He said that he wanted to 
remember that, if he did not remember 
another word I said. 

Today they are trying to drag us into 
a race war in Palestine, while others are 
insisting that we go to war in Europe. 

I submit it is time to consult the Amer- 
ican people. 

For these reasons I am introducing 
this resolution for America to withdraw 
from this dying United Nations Organ- 
ization. 


HOUSE MEMORIAL DAY, MAY 17, 1948 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, 
I call up a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
502) and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That on Monday, the 17th day of 
May 1948, immediately after the approval 
of the Journal, the House shall stand at 
recess for the purpose of holding the me- 
morial services as arranged by the Commit- 
tee on House Administration under the pro- 
visions of clause (1) (j) (2) (C) of rule XI 
of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives. The order of exercises and proceed- 
ings of the service shall be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, and all Members 
shall have leave for 60 legislative days to 
extend their remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on the life, character, and public 
service of deceased Members. At the con- 
clusion of the proceedings, the Speaker shall 
call the House to order and then as a fur- 
ther mark of respect to the memories of 
the deceased he shall declare the House ad- 
journed. The necessary expenses connected 
with such memorial services shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House 
upon vouchers signed by the chairman of 
the Committee on House Administration 
and approved by such committee. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JESSIE JOSEPHINE TIBBITS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, 
I call up a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
497) and ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Jessie 
Josephine Tibbits, mother of Jessie Mae 
Toole, late an employee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, an amount equal to 6 months’ 
Salary at the rate she was receiving at the 
time of her death, and an additional amount 
not to exceed $250 toward defraying the 
funeral expenses of said Jessie Mae Toole. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REPORT ON TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, today, March 15, 
a preliminary report is supposed to be 
filed by the Committee on Labor. As the 
gentleman from New Jersey is not pres- 
ent, but I believe he will file a report 
today—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New Jersey is present. 

Mr. HARTLEY. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that the report 
has been filed. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been submitted in both the House 
and Senate today the first report of the 
Joint Committee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations. Senators Murray and 
Pepper and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KELLEY] and myself have 
issued a joint statement regarding this 
report. We condemn this report as mis- 
leading election-year propaganda put 
out by the Republican Party to deceive 
the voters of this country. 

Using the same outrageous methods 
they have used in passing the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the majority of the com- 
mittee kept their report a secret from the 
minority until the day before we were 
required to vote for or against a 200-page 
account of our first 6 months under a 
law directly affecting the lives of 60,- 
000,000 wage earners. I want to voice 
my objection in the strongest language 
at my command to the manner in which 
this document was prepared, approved, 
and submitted. I have not had time to 


go over this so-called report in a way 
permitting me to give it the treatment 
which justice and my public duty would 
deserve and demand. What I have been 
able to go over indicates that this report 
prejudges cases before the National 


Labor Relations Board and the courts. 
It is an attempt of the Congress to set 
itself up as a dictator to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive and the judiciary contrary to 
our constitutional form of government. 
We of the minority, therefore, reserve 
the right to defend the welfare of this 
Nation by giving to the public a detailed 
statement of our views as soon as we 
have had time for a critical analysis of 
the report. 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
MINORITY STATEMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15, 1948.—‘*The 
objections to the first report of the Joint 
Committee on Labor-Management Relations 
are of so serious a nature that we cannot 
add our approval to that of the other mem- 
bers of the committee,” said Senators JaMrs 
E. Murray (Montana), CLAUDE PEPPER (Flor- 
ida), and Congressmen JOHN LESINSKI 
(Michigan), and AvucGuSTINE B, KELLEY 
(Pennsylvania). 

“We regret having to make this decision 
for it was our hope, based upon the char- 
acter of the statutory duty imposed upon 
the committee, that the report would be the 
kind of dispassionate and objective ap- 
praisal of labor-management problems neces- 
sary if the committee was to make any con- 
tribution to the formulation of a sound 
national labor-management policy. We do 
not find that this report is such an ap- 
praisal. We find on the contrary that the 
report is political in its approach and mis- 
leading in its findings. 

“Section 402 of the Taft-Hartley Act vests 
the committee with the responsibility for 
conducting a thorough study and investfga- 
tion of the entire field of labor-management 
relations and to report to the Congress by 
March 15. The proper discharge of this 
duty, in our opinion, precludes the use of 
this report merely as a devise for justifying 
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the action of the Republican-led Congress 
in passing the Taft-Hartley Act. 

“Yet this is just the use which appears 
to have been made of the majority's report. 
The sweeping character of the claims made, 
unsupported by the limited experience under 
Taft-Hartley, and the failure to present many 
of the facts concerning the operations of 
the act, can only result in misleading the 
public and retard the making of necessary 
legislative changes. 

“The minority of this committee did not 
receive their copies of the report until March 
9, a day before the members of the commit- 
tee were called upon to approve or disap- 
prove its contents. The limited time made 
available for us has prevented the prepara- 
tion at the present time of the detailed criti- 
cal analysis that the broad claims made by 
the majority require. However, reference 
to a few aspects of the report will serve to 
indicate its misleading and biased character. 

“The committee’s finding that the provi- 
sions of Taft-Hartley has brought about a 
reduction in strikes is not supported by the 
evidence. Indeed, the committee itself rec- 
ognizes the lack of substance to this finding. 
The committee states in the body of the re- 
port that no break-down is available to show 
the issues in strikes since August 22, 1947 
and ‘without it any assessment of the value 
of the act in preventing strikes can be only 
speculative.” This comment, however, is 
buried in the body of the report and is in 
no way reflected in the committee’s finding. 
The committee’s finding is thus obviously 
misleading. 

“Moreover, it is generally recognized that 
such decline in strikes as has occurred in 
the last third of 1947 is attributable to the 
following factors: 

“1. The usual seasonal decline in the num- 
ber of strikes which has occurred every year 
since 1927, except 1940; 

“2. The fact that many employers and 
unions hastened to get agreements signed 
before the act became effective in order to 
avoid upsetting satisfactory contractual 
arrangements; 

“3. Many employers and unions are cau- 
tiously sitting tight during the initial period 
of the act’s operation; 

“4, The tremendous profits made by busi- 
ness generally have served to discourage any 
action by employers which might precipi- 
tate a strike. 

“The committee’s findings and discussion 
of the experiences with the prohibition 
against closed-shop agreements and with 
union-shop elections fail to give proper con- 
sideration to the following facts: 

“1. The report fails to make reference to 
the special problems created by the prohi- 
bition against the closed shop in such indus- 
tries as the maritime industry; 

“2. The failure of the committee to make 
an adequate investigation and its summary 
dismissal of the ‘bootleg’ contract problem 
is inexcusable in view of the fact that the 
widespread existence of such contracts is a 
matter of common knowledg”; 

‘3. The report fails to discuss adequately 
the serious administrative problem created 
by the tremendous number of union-shop 
elections which the Labor Board is now be- 
ing called upon to conduct. For example, 
in December alone 1,345 union-shop election 
petitions were filed. In January the number 
totaled 2,119. The Labor Board thus far 
has been unable to cope with this problem 
and the consequence has been a- mounting 
backlog of union-shop election cases as well 
as others. 

“By the end of January, 1948, the Labor 
Board had a backlog of 7,237 cases, the larg- 
est in its history. The indications are that 
this problem will become even more acute in 
future months for the Board estimates that 
the number of union-shop election cases for 
the fiscal year 1948-49 will reach the 
astounding total of 30,000. 
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“4. The report fails to mention the tre- 
mendous cost and waste to the taxpayer of 
union-shop elections. For example, the pro- 
posed election among the two and a half mil- 
lion employees in the building construction 
industry alone will cost approximately $1,000,- 
000. In view of the fact that this election 
will be restricted to the employees who have 
been traditionally covered by a closed-shop 
agreement, the ultimate outcome of the elec- 
tion will undoubtedly be overwhelmingly in 
favor of the provision. The conduct of the 
election is thus a waste of public funds. 

“The report of the committee intrudes 
dangerously on the executive and judicial 
power. This abuse of legislative power is 
nowhere more marked than in the discus- 
sion of the cases involving the International 
Typographical Union. The discussion of 
these cases in the report indicates a pre- 
judgment on the part of the members of 
the committee of the issues now pending 
before the Labor Board and the courts for 
decision. 

“It constitutes in its effect a violation of 
the salutary committee rule that it will not 
intervene in matters which are in litigation. 
The action of the committee can only be 
calculated to influence the determinations 
of the Labor Board and the courts. 

“The Taft-Hartley Act is now in the first 
year of its operation. Its provisions directly 
affect the lives of 60,000,000 wage earners and 
indirectly, the welfare of the entire country. 
In view of the fact that this is an election 
year the Taft-Hartley Act is a highly con- 
troversial matter, the issuance of this partial, 
misleading and political document is wholly 
out of order. 

“We, therefore, feel called upon as a 
minority, greatly concerned with the Nation’s 
welfare as a whole, to review the report 
critically and to issue a detailed statement 
of our views at a later date.” 


Mr. RICH, Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman is con- 
demning the Republican Party. After 
he named the men he did, we would not 
expect anything else. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Has not the gentle- 
man always been condemning the Demo- 
cratic Party in his stand? 

Mr. RICH. I had a reason. 

Mr. LESINSKI. So have I. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker,I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
the necessity of at least partially correct- 
ing the statement made by the gentleman 
from Michigan who said that the report 
had been kept secret from the minority 
Members until the day before its filing or 
approximately that time. 

I do not know where the gentleman 
from Michigan was, but this is one 
minority Member who attended the 
meeting and this is one minority Mem- 
ber who knew what was in the report. 
Had I not known I expect I would be 
raising more sand than the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 
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Mr. LESINSKI. The gentleman is a 
privileged character; perhaps I am not. 

Mr. BARDEN. I am a Member of 
Congress and as such I try to perform 
my duty. If I am not given my rights 
I will demand them. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

KLAMATH INDIANS, OREGON 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Wetcu], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s desk 
the bill (H. R. 2502) to provide for the 
general welfare and advancement of the 
Kiamath Indians in Oregon, with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, strike out all after “act” 


down to and including “determine” in 
line 16. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read and, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 


and Foreign Commerce: . 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the provisions of 
section 10 (b) (4) of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, approved June 24, 1937, 
and of section 12 (1) of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, approved 
June 25, 1938, I transmit herewith for 
the information of the Congress, the re- 
port of the Railroad Retirement Board 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, March 12, 1948. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK OF 
THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
which was read: 


MarcH 12, 1948. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: From the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia I have re- 
ceived a subpena duces tecum, directed to 
me as Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
to appear before said court on the 15th day 
of March 1948 at 10 o’clock a. m. as a witness 
in the case of the United States v. Richard 
Morford (No. 366-47, Criminal Docket) and 
to bring with me certain and sundry papers 
therein described in the files of the House of 
Representatives. 

The subpena contains 48 paragraphs de- 
scriptive of the papers in question. A lim- 
ited number of paragraphs are specified in 
their description and such papers may readily 
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be identified. The greater number are gen- 
eral, lack specific description, embrace a volu- 
minous quantity of records, and in some in- 
stances papers which are not part of the file 
at all. Such of the papers as may be identi- 
fied as being under the control of the House 
are the files of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities and as such are under the un- 
qualified control of the House. 

Your attention and that of the House is re- 
spectfully invited to a resolution of the House 
adopted in the Forty-sixth Congress, first ses- 
sion (CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, p. 680), upon 
recommendation of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 

“Resolved, That no officer or employee of 
the House of Representatives has the right, 
either voluntarily or in obedience to a sub- 
pena duces tecum, to produce any document, 
paper, or book belonging to the files of the 
House before any court or officer, nor to fur- 
nish any copy of any testimony given or paper 
filed in any investigation before the House or 
any of its committees, or of any paper be- 
longing to the files of the House, except such 
as may be authorized by statute to be copied 
and such as the House itself may have made 
public, to be taken without the consent of 
the House first obtained.” 

And a resolution adopted by the House in 
the Forty-ninth Congress, first session (Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, p. 1295), from which the 
following is quoted: 

“Resolved, That by the privilege of this 
House no evidence of a documentary charac- 
ter under the control and in possession of 
the House of Representatives can, by the 
mandate or process of the ordinary courts of 
justice, be taken from such control or posses- 
sion but by its permission. 

“That when it appears by the order of a 
court or of the judge thereof, or of any legal 
officer charged with the administration of the 
orders of such court or judge, that documen- 
tary evidence in the possession and under the 
control of the House is needful for use in any 
court of justice or before any judge or such 
legal officer for the promotion of justice, this 
House will take such order thereon as will 
promote the ends of justice consistently with 
the privileges and rights of this House.” 

These resolutions result from the issuance 
of subpena duces tecum upon the Clerk of the 
House to produce certain original papers in 
the files of the House. 

Permission to remove from their place or 
file or from the custody of the Clerk any 
papers was denied by the House but court 
afforded facilities to make certain copies of 
papers to be secured from the House. This 
seems to be the uniform procedure in the 
case of subpenas duces tecum served upon 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
produce original papers from the files of the 
House. 

The subpena in question is herewith at- 
tached and the matter is presented for such 
action as the House in its wisdom may see fit 
to take. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN ANDREWS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


District CourT of THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
District or COLUMBIA HOLDING A CRIMINAL 
Court For Sarp DIstrIct 


THE UNITED STATES UV. RICHARD MORFORD, 
BO. 366-47, CRIMINAL 


The President of the United States to John 
Andrews, Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, P-42 United States Capitol, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

You are hereby commanded to attend the 
said court on Monday, the 15th day of March 
1948, at 10 o’clock a. m., to testify on behalf 
of the defendant, and bring with you the 
documentary material described in Schedule 
A attached hereto and made a part hereof 
consisting of 5 pages, which documents are 
in the files of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
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can Activities, and not depart the court with- 
out leave thereof. 
Witness, the Honorable Chief Justice of 
said court, the 10th day of March A. D. 1948. 
Harry M. Hutt. 
By ManrGaret L. BOSWELL, 
Deputy Clerk. 
Cares A. Horsky, 
Attorney for Richard Morford. 


SCHEDULE A 


1. Letter dated November 19, 1945, from 
Corliss Lamont to Ernie Adamson, counsel. 

2. Letter from Corliss Lamont to Ernie 
Adamson, counsel, dated November 27, 1945. 

3. Letter dated November 27, 1945, from 
Corliss Lamont to JoHn S. Woop, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, and similar letters of the same 
date to John E. Rankin, J. Parnell Thomas, 
J. Hardin Peterson, Karl E. Mundt, J. W. Rob- 
inson, Gerald W. Landis, John R. Murdock, 
Herbert C. Bonner, the members of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

4. Letter dated December 6, 1945, from Cor- 
liss Lamont to JoHn S. Woop, chairman, 

5. Letter dated December 9, 1945, from Cor- 
liss Lamont to Jonn S. Woop, chairman. 

6. Letter dated December 9, 1945, from Cor- 
liss Lamont to Joun E. RANKIN, member of 
the House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, and similar letters of the same date to 
J. Parnell Thomas, J. Hardin Peterson, Karl 
E. Mundt, J. W. Robinson, Gerald W. Landis, 
John R. Murdock, Herbert C. Bonner, the 
other members of the committee. 

7. Copies of letter dated December 9, 1945, 
from Corliss Lamont to Sam Rayburn, Speak- 
er of the House, sent to John S. Wood, chair- 
man, and John E. Rankin, J. Parnell Thomas, 
J. Hardin Peterson, Karl E. Mundt, J. W. 
Robinson, Gerald W. Landis, John R. Mur- 
dock, Herbert C. Bonner, members of the 
committee. 

8. Copy of letter dated December 14, 1945, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to Carl Dreher, 
Bald Hill Road, Wilton, Conn. 

9. Copy of letter dated December 14, 1945, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

10. Copy of letter dated December 20, 1945, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Lippin. 

11. Letter ddted January 10, 1946, from 
Corliss Lamont to JoHN S. Woop, chairman. 

12. Copy of letter dated January 19, 1946, 
from Kart E. MuNpT, member of the com- 
mittee, to Mr. Norman W. Schur, chairman, 
National Committee to Combat Anti-Sem- 
itism, 22 East Seventeenth Street, New York, 
Bux. 

13. Letter dated February 8, 1946, from 
Corliss Lamont to John S. Wood, chairman, 
and similar letters of the same date to John 
E. Rankin, J. Parnell Thomas, Gerald W. 
Landis, John R. Murdock, Herbert C. Bon- 
ner, members of the committee. 

14. Letter dated February 19, 1946, from 
Corliss Lamont to Kart E. MunpT, member of 
the committee. 

15. Minutes of all meetings of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities or any 
subcommittee thereof between January 3, 
1945, and February 6, 1946, at which investi- 
gation of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc., was considered, re- 
ferred to, acted upon, or its propaganda 
activities were discussed, and transcripts of 
any testimony taken about or concerning 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, Inc., during that period. 

16. Transcript of the testimony of Corliss 
Lamont before the committee on February 
6, 1946. : 

17. All releases and statements issued by 
or on behalf of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, whether to the press 
or otherwise, between November 13, 1945, and 
August 3, 1946, which refer to or discuss the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, Inc, 
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18. All publications and documents relat- 
ing to the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc., submitted to the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties between January 1, 1946, and March 15, 
1946, by Corliss Lamont and by Richard Mor- 
ford, together with all statements submit- 
ted to the committee by said individuals, 
in connection with their appearance before 
said committee. 

19, Transcripts of committee meetings or 
executive sessions after 11:15 a. m., March 7 
to June 13, 1946, at which the committee 
considered and/or acted upon the refusal of 
Richard Morford to produce documents 
and/or to answer any questions. 

20. All card records and all compilations, 
and all documentary material upon which 
said records and compilations are based, con- 
cerning the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc., and Corliss Lamont 
and Richard Morford which the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities had in its 
possession on or before August 1, 1946. 

21. Letter from Carl Dreher to Ernie 
Adamson of December 19, 1945. 

22, Letter from Frederic G. Melcher, presi- 
dent, Publishers’ Weekly, to John 8. Wood 
of December 11, 1945. 

23. Letter from John Rothschild to John 
S. Wood or the committee of December 17, 
1945. 

24, Minutes and transcripts of hearings of 
the committee at which Corliss Lamont ap- 
peared and concerning the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship held on Janu- 
ary 23, 1946, and January 24, 1946, a. m. 

25. Minutes and transcript of meeting and 
executive session of committee on February 
6, 1946. 

26. Minutes and transcripts of committee 
meetings or executive sessions between No- 
vember 27, 1945, and December 3, 1945, relat- 
ing to the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc., including but not 
limited to, action of the committee directing 
or instructing the chairman to request access 
to the books and records of said council. 

27. Report of an investigator of the com- 
mittee referred to by Congressman THOMAS 
during congressional debate on June 26, 1946, 
appearing at 92 CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD, 7721 
(June 26, 1946), which report contained 
references to Corliss Lamont. 

28. The evidence referred to by Congress- 
man RANKIN during congressional debate on 
June 26, 1946, appearing at volume 92, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 7728 (June 26, 1946), 
which allegedly establishes an alliance be- 
tween the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc., and the traitor who 
tried in the United States and Canada to 
steal the secrets of the atomic bomb. 

29. Letter from Norman W. Schur to Kar. 
E. Munpt and/or other members of the com- 
mittee dated January 7, 1946. 

30. Committee resolutions adopted on or 
before May 28, 1946, directing the compila- 
tion of material entitled “Citations by Of- 
ficial Federal Government or State or Mu- 
nicipal Agencies or Reliable Private Organi- 
zations Regarding the Character of the Or- 
ganization Named,” which compilation has 
been published under date of May 29, 1946. 

31. Letter dated December 12, 1945, from 
Arthur Garfield Hays and Roger Baldwin to 
Joun S. Woop, chairman. 

$2. Copy of letter dated December 27, 
1945, from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to Na- 
tional Committee To Combat Anti-Semitism, 
room 601, 22 East Seventeenth Street, New 
York, N. Y., together with copy of petition 
by said national committee, referred to in 
said letter. 

33. Copy of letter dated March 22, 1946, 
from Ernie Adamson, counsel, to Mr. Stan- 
ley B. Moss, care of Moss & Arnold, 7 East 
Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y., to- 
gether with copy of New York Times ad- 
vertisement referred to therein. 

34. Copy of letter dated between February 
and August 1946 from JoHN S, Woop, chair- 
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man, to all Members of Congress enclosing 
copy of report of Committee on Un-American 
Activities and summarizing its work and 
policy. 

35. Letter from Clyde Doyle, represent- 
ative from California, to Ernie Adamson, 
counsel, dated July 17, 1946. 

36. Copy of letter dated July 18, 1946, from 
Ernie Adamson, counsel, to Clyde Doyle, Rep- 
resentative from California. 

37. Copies of letter sent by Kart E. Munor, 
member of the committee, to Governor 
Thomas L. Bailey, of Mississippi, and approxi- 
mately 99 others on or about January 20, 
1945, relating to a “suitable and working 
criterion to determine what does and what 
does not comprise an un-American activ- 
ity,” together with the data sheet mailed 
therewith and all replies received thereto, 
and all further correspondence with the 
same individuals in connection therewith 
and such additional correspondence received 
from other individuals and/or organizations 
pertaining to the establishment of the 
working criterion above set forth as to the 
definition of the terms “un-American” 
and/or “subversive.” 

38. Copies of all letters sent by or on be- 
half of the committee or any members thereof 
to the Brookings Institution between January 
3, 1945, and April 15, 1945, relating to a work- 
ing criterion for determining what consti- 
tutes un-American propaganda or activity, or 
relating to standards for determining what 
constitutes un-American activities, or relat- 
ing to the definition of the terms “un-Ameri- 
can” or “subversive,” or relating to an analysis 
of letters received purporting to define un- 
American activies or propaganda; together 
with all letters received from the Brookings 
Institution in connection therewith. 

89. The report or memorandum submitted 
to the committee by the Brookings Institu- 
tion between January 3, 1945, and April 15, 
1945, relating to or entitled “Suggested 
Standards for Determining Un-American 
Activities,” and other data and material sub- 
mitted in connection therewith. 

40. Memorandum of six paragraphs sent 
to the committee or to KARL E. MUNDT, com- 
mittee member, by the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union during February 1945, relating 
to un-American activities, and letter ac- 
companying same. 

41. Stenographic transcript of all meet- 
ings of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities or any subcommittee of the 
same from January 3, 1945, to February 6, 
1946, at which the definition or content of 
the phrase “un-American or subversive prop- 
aganda activities” was considered, discussed, 
or acted upon. 

42. All releases and statements issued by 
or on behalf of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities between January 3, 1945, 
and January 4, 1947, whether to the press or 
otherwise which refer to or comment upon 
the investigation or organizations, groups, 
or individuals who are engaged in issuing 
propaganda or in influencing or attempting 
to influence public opinion. 

43. Press release on or about June 22, 1945, 
by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities or its chairman dealing with the 
definition by said committee of the words 
“un-American” and/or “subversive.” 

44, Each and every item listed under the 
column “publication” in connection with the 
committee record of Clifford (T) M’Avoy, as 
contained in extension of remarks of Hon. 
HapDWEN C. FULLER, dated August 2, 1946, ap- 
appearing in volume 92, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, page A5230 (August 12, 1946). 

45. Each and every item listed under the 
column “source” in connection with the 
committee record of Corliss Lamont as put 
into the REcorp during congressional debate 
by Representative J. PARNELL THOMAS On 
June 26, 1946, appearing in volume 92, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECorD, page 7722 (June 26, 1946). 

46. Each and every item of source material 
in connection with the committee record of 
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Clyde R. Miller as contained in the speech of 
Hon, J. PARNELL THoMaAs dated February 19, 
1946, appearing in volume 92, CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, page A888 (February 19, 1946). 

47. Each and every item listed under the 
column “source” in connection with the 
committee record of Michael J. Quill as con- 
tained in the extension of remarks of the 
Honorable J. PARNELL THomas dated Febru- 
ary 27, 1946, appearing in volume 92, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page Al065 (February 27, 
1946). 

48, Each and every item of source mate- 
rial in connection with the committee record 
of Margaret Webster and Edwin S. Smith as 
contained in the report of Louis J. Russell, 
investigator, entitled “Comprehensive Re- 
port Concerning Publications Issued by the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, Inc.,” under the headings “The Ameri- 
can theater” and “Pamphlet entitled ‘Or- 
ganized Labor in the Soviet Union,’” respec- 
tively, together with the committee record 
on Fredric March referred to under the 
heading “American theater” in said report 
and the supporting items of source material 
in possession of the committee; said report 
was made part of the committee record on 
March 6, 1946, beginning at page 926A. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, what dis- 
position was made of this matter that the 
Clerk just read to the House? 

The SPEAKER. The communication 
has been read for the information of the 
House. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CARROLL asked and was given 
permission to‘extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article by Sum- 
ner Welles. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the ReEcorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an article. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


AMENDING ORGANIC ACT OF GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3106) 
to reenact and amend the Organic Act 
of the United States Geological Survey 
by incorporating therein substantive pro- 
visions confirming the exercise of long- 
continued duties and functions and by re- 
defining their geographic scope. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


RECOGNITION OF SERVICES OF PANAMA 
CANAL EMPLOYEES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2273) 
to amend the act of May 29, 1944, provid- 
ing for the recognition of the services of 
the civilian officials and employees, citi- 
zens of the United States, engaged in and 
about the construction of the Panama 
Canal. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the 
act approved May 29, 1944, to provide for 
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the recognition of the services of civilian 
Officials and employees, citizens of the United 
States, engaged in and about the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. No person who has been or shall 
hereafter be awarded an annuity under the 
provisions of this act shall be denied an an- 
nuity to which he may otherwise be entitled 
under the provisions of any law providing 
for a contributory system of retirement for 
civilian officials and employees of the United 
States or the District of Columbia govern- 
ment: Provided, That in computing the an- 
nuity under such contributory system of re- 
tirement of any person receiving an annuity 
under this act, no special additional benefit 
shall be granted for service performed dur- 
ing the construction of the Panama Canal.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall be effective from and 
after May 29, 1944. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXPANDED ROTC PROGRAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4143) 
to provide for the effective operation and 
expansion of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, the author 
of the bill does not want the bill con- 
sidered in its present form; therefore, I 
object. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. 
Speaker. 

Mr. BUCK. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


SELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
NATIONAL CEMETERIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4515) 
to provide for selection of superintend- 
ents of national cemeteries from merito- 
rious and trustworthy male members of 
the armed forces who have been disabled 
in line of duty for active field service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a similar Senate bill 
(S. 1782) be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That superintendents 
of the national cemeteries shall be selected 
from meritorious and trustworthy members 
of the armed forces who have been honorably 
separated from the service of the United 
States, and who have been disabled in line 
of duty for active field service. 

Src. 2. Section 4874, Revised Statutes 
(U.S. C., title 24, sec. 275), is hereby repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 4515) was 
laid on the table. 


RESTORATION OF FRANCIS SCOTT KEY 
MANSION 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 150) to provide for the restoration 
and preservation of the Francis Scott 
Key Mansion, to establish the Francis 
Scott Key National Monument, and for 
other purposes. 


I object, Mr. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. KEAN, Mr. MARTIN of Iowa, and 
Mr. CHENOWETH objected. 


AMENDING SERVICEMEN’S READJUST- 
MENT ACT OF 1944 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3016) 
to amend subsection 200 (c) of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, and 
Mr. CHENOWETH objected. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5216) 
to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
so as to provide that no person shall take 
office as a member of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission or as General Manager 
of such Commission until an investiga- 
tion with respect to the character, as- 
sociations, and loyalty of such person 
shall have been made by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent. that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3692) 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, with respect to ownership 
or stock interest in freight forwarders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I have 
an amendment to this bill that I should 
like to have the Clerk read. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I had read 
in the paper that an amendment was to 
be offered, and I should like to have it 
read for information. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can 
ask to have the amendment read for the 
information of the House, but consent 
to consider the bill has not yet been 
given. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a bill I should like to look into further. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


STOWAWAYS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5119) 
to amend the immigration laws relating 
to stowaways, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDING CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5112) 
to amend the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 5 of sec- 
tion 3A of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“Any Member of Congress, who during any 
war or time of national emergency as pro- 
claimed by the President or declared by the 
Congress, left or leaves his office to enter 
the armed forces of the United States shall, 
for the purpose of this paragraph, be deemed 
to have continued as a Member of Congress 
for such period of military service.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include some 
questions and answers furnished by the 
Civil Service Commission explaining 
exactly what this bill does. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tions and answers are as follows: 


Question 1: What are the conditions under 
which this amendment will apply? 

Answer: These conditions are: 

1. The Member must during his term of 
office leave his congressional position to enter 
the military service. 

2. He must enter the military service and 
render active service therein. 

3. He must return as a Member of Congress 
following his military service. 

Question 2: If a Member of Congress at 
the end of his term, then makes the state- 
ment. that he intends entering the military 
service, later does so, and still later is re- 
turned as a Member of Congress, may the 
period of military service be credited in com- 
puting his aggregate congressional service. 

Answer: No. At the time such person en- 
tered the military service he was not serving 
as a Member of Congress. 

Question 3: Would this amendment apply 
to a Member of Congress who after having 
failed of renomination in the primary elec- 
tion, but prior to the expiration of his term 
of office, enters the military service, and 
thereafter is returned to Congress? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question 4: A person had completed 5 years 
of service as a Member of Congress, and re- 
signed prior to completion of his term of 
office, in order to enter the military service, 
He was in the military service for 1 year. He 
was not returned to Congress. Would he be 
credited with 6 years of congressional service, 
so as to entitle him to annuity at age 62? 

Answer: The proposal would amend only 
section 3A5 of the Retirement Act respecting 
credit for service in the computation of an- 
nuity and would not apply in this case. A re- 
tirement status is not continued in the case 
of a member entering the military service. 

Question 5: Assuming in the preceding 
question the person was so disabled while in 
the military service as to preclude his return 
to Congress, would the amendment give him 
title to disability retirement? 

Answer: No. As stated above, the proposal 
does net continue the retireable status of 
Members of Congress while in the military 
service. 

Question 6. How does the proposal compare 
with the law applicable to Federal employees 
generally? 

Answer: The terms of the proposal are less 
liberal. A Federal employee who leaves his 
position to enter the military service con- 
tinues subject to the retirement act for status 
as well as credit purposes. 
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COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS, ONE HUN- 
DREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF CREATION 
OF TERRITORY OF MINNESOTA 


The clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 320) to authorize the issu- 
ance of a special series of stamps com- 
memorative of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the creation of the Terri- 
tory of Minnesota. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to prepare 
for issuance on March 3, 1949, a special 
series of 3-cent postage stamps, of such de- 
sign as he shall prescribe, in commemora- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the creation of the Territory of Minnesota. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, favoring the passage of 
this resolution, as I do, I use this means 
to make some comments on a very in- 
teresting news item I read yesterday in 
the Washington Star. There was a 
meeting of an association of newspaper 
men throughout the Middle West, and 
apparently at the meeting the managing 
editor of a paper in Mason City, Iowa, 
the Globe-Gazette, his name being Hall, 
as I remember, brought forward a prop- 
osition to petition and urge the Post 
Office Department to issue a _postal- 
safety stamp. 

Apparently Mr. Hall is quite a perse- 
vering gentleman, that at least being the 
inference I drew from the news item, 
and I like people who persevere, who 
have the courage of their convictions. 
I found my interest aroused by this ar- 
ticle. He is trying to start a campaign, 
and he was appointed a committee of 
one to try to have such a stamp issued. 
I immediately wrote him that I should 
like to cooperate with him, because I 
think his idea is an excellent one. I 
think it is a fine thing for the post of- 
fice in this case to issue commemorative 
stamps on the occasion of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the creation of 
the Territory of Minnesota. That is a 
historical fact. It proves to the people 
of America that very historical fact of 
the fine contribution that Minnesota, 
as a Territory and a State, has made to 
the progress of our Union, and that the 
people of Minnesota, both under terri- 
torial form of government and as one of 
the States of the Union, have made to- 
ward the progress of our country. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Hall, to 
whom the gentleman from Massachusetts 
is referring, is one of our outstanding 
citizens. For many years he has been 
editor of one of our very finest news- 
papers. He has always been a leader 
for the betterment of mankind. For the 
past year he has been president of the 
National Public Safety Council for the 
Prevention of Accidents. I have no 
doubt that the meritorious work of this 
great organization of which Mr. Hall has 
been president inspired his idea for the 
stamp. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I appreciate the 
information that my friend has given us. 
I might say from the news item that I 
read that I drew the inference that he 


is a man of substance. Certainly he is 
what I would consider a constructive man 
because the issuance of such a stamp 
would be very helpful in preventing ac- 
cidents and would have good educational 
results in connection with reduciag ac- 
cidents throughout the country. I read 
the other day in a newspaper or maga- 
zine article that there are 200,000 auto- 
mobile accidents which happen at night 
during the year. I have written to Mr. 
Richardson, our coordinator of informa- 
tion, asking him to send me all infor- 
mation as to the number of accidents re- 
sulting in death or injury in the United 
States in the last 2 years from any angle 
and to group them because at a later 
date I want to make reference to this 
matter on the floor of the House in con- 
nection with Mr. Hall’s very construc- 
*tive suggestion. My purpose in rising at 
this time is to pay tribute to a gentle- 
man that I have never met but who 
aroused my interest as a result of a news 
item which I read and to make an ob- 
servation that the suggestions such as 
he has made are constructive ones. I 
hope to be able to meet him some day. 
I hope the Post Office Department will 
act favorably on this matter. Not only 
did I write Mr. Hall and I imagine that 
he will be amused when he gets my let- 
ter, I can visualize that in my mind, but 
I also wrote the Postmaster General and 
enclosed the news item. If Mr. Hall ever 
reads these few remarks of mine, he will 
know that at least one Member paid par- 
ticular attention to his efforts as out- 
lined in the news item. I feel it is a very 
constructive idea. I hope the Postmas- 
ter General and the Post Office Depart- 
ment will issue such a stamp. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ARMY AND NAVY NURSE CORPS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4090) 
to equalize retirement benefits among 
members of the Nurse Corps of the Army 
and the Navy, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That each member of 
the Army Nurse Corps heretofore retired 
under the act of May 13, 1926 (44 Stat. 531), 
who at the time of retirement held the rela- 
tive rank of major, captain, first lieutenant, 
or second lieutenant in the Army under the 
act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 767), and each 
member of the Navy Nurse Corps heretofore 
retired under the act of May 13, 1926 (44 
Stat. 531), and placed on the Navy Nurse 
Corps retired list in the grade of superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent, chief 
nurse, or nurse, shall be considered, for the 
purposes of this act, as having retired with 
the commissioned rank either of major, cap- 
tain, first lieutenant, or second lieutenant 
in the Army, or lieutenant commander, 
lieutenant, lieutenant (junior grade), or 
ensign in the Navy, respectively. 

Sec. 2. (a) Each member of the Army Nurse 
Corps, or person entitled to the rights, 
privileges, and benefits of members of the 
Army Nurse Corps, retired for disability prior 
to July 1, 1944, under the act of June 20, 
1930 (46 Stat. 790), as amended, who at 
the time of retirement held the relative rank 
of colonel, lieutenant colonel, major, cap- 
tain, first lieutenant, or second lieutenant, 
shall, for the purposes of this act, be con- 
sidered as having retired with the commis- 
sioned rank of colonel, lieutenant colonel, 


major, captain, first lieutenant, or second 
lieutenant, respectively. 

(b) Each member of the Navy Nurse Corps, 
or person entitled to the rights, privileges, 
and benefits of members of the Navy Nurse 
Corps, retired for disability prior to Decem- 
ber 23, 1942, under the act of June 20, 1930 
(46 Stat. 790), as amended, and placed on 
the Navy Nurse Corps retired list in the 
grade of superintendent, assistant superin- 
tendent, chief nurse, or nurse, shall, for the 
purposes of this act, be considered as having 
retired with the commissioned rank of lieu- 
tenant commander, lieutenant, lieutenant 
(junior grade), or ensign, respectively 

Sec. 3. The retired or retirement pay of 
each person referred to in sections 1 and 2 
of this act shall be computed in the same 
manner as is now or may hereafter be pro- 
vided by law for the computation of retired 
pay of an officer of corresponding grade and 
length of service in the Regular Army or 
Regular Navy, as the case may be: Provided, 
That nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to deprive any person of any higher 
retired grade or rank, or any greater retired 
or retirement pay, to which entitled under 
any other provision of law. 

Sec 4. All laws or parts of laws incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 5. This act shall become effective on 
the first day of the first calendar month 
following its enactment, and no back pay for 
any period prior thereto shall accrue by 
reason of its enactment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, line 10, strike out the words 
“prior to July 1, 1944.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON ‘of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the passage of H. R. 4090 
through the House gives me particular 
personal pleasure. Most of those who 
will profit by this bill are nurses who 
served in World War I. When I say 
“profit,” what I mean is that most of 
those who will receive the justice which 
is long past due are this group of elder 
nurses who performed such exceptional 
work during World War I and the years 
following the close of that war. 

For years there was an effort being 
made by various Members of Congress to 
have nurses commissioned. They had 
what was known as relative rank which 
was not relative at all. Finally we suc- 
ceeded in having them commissioned, 
and succeeded in putting into effect a 
plan whereby a captain in the Nurses 
Corps was on an exact parity with a cap- 
tain in any other department of our 
Army and likewise for any other rank. 
This was also true in the case of the 
Navy. Then when the personnel bill 
Was passed respecting the Army and the 
Navy, it was stated therein that it was 
the policy of that law that nurses of any 
rank should have corresponding rights, 
including retirement benefits, with the 
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same rank held in any other branch of 
the service. This little bill is the cul- 
mination of the effort to bring that about 
and to put into effect the policy de- 
clared in the Personnel Act passed by this 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that you will 
also indulge a personal statement. 
Among the many letters that I have re- 
ceived about this bill have been letters 
from nurses who belong to various posts 
of the American Legion known as Jane 
Delano Post, with a corresponding num- 
ber depending on the State in which the 
particular post was organized and now 
exists. Jane Delano was a nurse who 
served in the same Army unit of which 
one of my brothers was the top sergeant. 
She seems to typify the service and the 
nobility of the American nurse, and it 
made me happy to be able to do some- 
thing for the women who served in the 
Nurse Corps and who are members of 
the various Jane Delano Posts of the 
American Legion. 


ADMISSION AND NATURALIZATION OF 
SIAMESE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5310) 
to authorize the admission into the 
United States of persons of races indig- 
enous to Siam, and to make them ra- 
cially eligible for naturalization. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 303 of the 
Nationality Act of 1940, as amended (60 Stat. 
416; 8 U. S. C., Supp. 703), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 303. (a) The right to become a natu- 
ralized citizen under the provisions of this 
act shall extend only to— 

“(1) white persons, persons of African na- 
tivity or descent, and persons who are de- 
scendants of races indigenous to the conti- 
nents of North or South America or adjacent 
islands and Filipino persons or persons of 
Filipino descent; . 

“(2) persons who possess, either singly or 
in combination, a preponderance of blood 
of one or more of the classes specified in 
clause (1); 

“(3) Chinese persons and persons of Chi- 
nese descent, and persons of races indigenous 
to India and Siam; and 

“(4) persons who possess, either singly or 
in combination, a preponderance of blood 
of one or more of the classes specified in 
clause (3) or, either singly or in combination, 
as much as one-half blood of those classes 
and some additional blood of one of the 
classes specified in clause (1). 

“(b) Nothing in the preceding subsection 
shall prevent the naturalization of former 
citizens of the United States who are other- 
wise eligible to naturalization under the pro- 
visions of section 317.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the act entitled “An act 
to authorize the admission into the United 
States of persons of races indigenous to 
India, and persons of races indigenous to the 
Philippine Islands, to make them racially 
eligible for naturalization, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 416; 
8 U. S. C., Supp. 212b), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 4. With the exception of those covered 
by subsections (b), (d), (e), and (f) of sec- 
tion 4, Immigration Act of 1924 (43 Stat. 155; 
44 Stat. 812; 45 Stat. 1009; 46 Stat. 854; 47 
Stat. 656; 8 U. S. C. 204), all persons of races 
indigenous to India or Siam entering the 
United States annually as immigrants shall 
be allocated to the respective quotas for 
India or Siam computed under the provisions 
of section 11 of the said act. A preference 
up to 75 percent of the respective quotas shail 





be given to Indians and Siamese and other 
aliens racially eligible to naturalization, born 
and resident in India or Siam or their de- 
pendencies. The preferences provided in 
section 6 of the Immigration Act of 1924 shall 
not be applicable to the quotas for India 
and Siam, but persons chargeable to these 
quotas who would otherwise fall within the 
nonquota category defined in section 4 (a), 
or the preference provisions of section 6, of 
that act shall be given priorities within the 
preference and nonpreference portions of 
these quotas, in the order specified in the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended.” 

Sec. 3. Section 5 of such act, approved July 
2, 1946, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) For the purposes of section 4 of this 
act, the terms ‘persons of races indigenous to 
India’ and ‘persons of races indigenous to 
Siam’ shall mean any person who is as much 
as one-half of the blood of a race indigenous 
to India or Siam, respectively, and who is 
eligible to naturalization under section 303 
of the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended 
by section 1 of this act. 

“(b) For the purposes of section 2 of the 
act of December 17, 1943 (57 Stat. 601; 8 U.S. 
C., Supp. 703), the term ‘Chinese person’ 
shall mean any person who is as much as one- 
half Chinese blood and who is eligible to 
naturalization under section 303 of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940, as amended by section 
1 of this act. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the two preceding 
subsections, any quota immigrant who is of 
one-half Chinese blood and one-half the 
blood of a race indigenous to India or Siam 
shall, if born in India or Siam, be chargeable 
to the respective quota for India or Siam; 
if born in China, to the quota for the Chinese; 
or if born in none of these countries, to 
whichever of the said quotas has the least 
applications for visas against it at the time 
the application for visa is made.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the House, in passing H. R. 5310 
today, removed a serious discrimination 
affecting the immigration and naturali- 
zation of the people of Siam into the 
United States. This bill will authorize 
the admission into the United States of 
persons of races indigenous to Siam and 
will make them racially eligible for 
naturalization. It further provides for 
an annual quota of 100 persons. 


As pointed out in the report on this 
bill, prior to December 17, 1943, only per- 
sons of white or African black races, or 
persons racially indigenous to the West- 
ern Hemisphere were racially eligible to 
naturalization. By act of Congress, ef- 
fective December 17, 1943, persons of 
the Chinese race were made racially 
eligible for naturalization and, in addi- 
tion, were permitted to enter the United 
States as immigrants under a quota of 
105 per annum. Subsequently, by act 
of the Congress of July 2, 1946, persons 
of the East Indian and Filipino races 
were made racially eligible for naturali- 
zation and were given authority to enter 
the United States on an annual quota 
basis of 100 for their respective countries. 
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The action of the House today merely 
extends to Siam the same immigration 
and naturalization rights heretofore ac- 
corded to the countries previously men- 
tioned. In fact, Siam is the only re- 
maining sovereign state in the Far East 
whose people have not been accorded the 
right to immigrate to the United States 
and to be eligible for subsequent natural- 
ization. Our Government has received 
a great deal of unfavorable publicity as 
a result of the continuance of these dis- 
criminations. A considerable amount 
of propaganda along these lines has been 
disseminated throughout the Orient. I 
am sure that the removal of this dis- 
criminatory feature of our immigration 
and naturalization law by the House of 
Representatives will go a long way to- 
ward improving our relations with the 
people of the Far East. It augurs well 
for continued friendship between Siam 
and the United States. I trust that the 
Senate will take prompt action so that 
this legislation can be enacted into law 
without delay. 


AMENDING INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3730) 
to amend section 20 (12) of the Inter- 
State Commerce Act with respect to re- 
course by an initial or delivering carrier 
against the carrier on whose line loss of, 
or damage or injury to, property is sus- 
tained on account of expense incurred in 
defending actions at law. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (12) of 
section 20 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(12) That the common carrier, railroad, 
or transportation company issuing such re- 
ceipt or bill of lading, or delivering such 
property so received and transported, shall 
be entitled to recover from the common Car- 
rier, railroad, or transportation company on 
whose line the loss, damage, or injury shall 
have been sustained, the amount of such 
loss, damage, or injury as it may be required 
to pay to the owners of such property, as may 
be evidenced by any receipt, judgment, or 
transcript thereof, and the amount of any 
expense reasonably incurred by it in defend- 
ing any action at law brought by the owners 
of such property.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PAYMENT OF SALARIES OF PERSONS IM- 
PROPERLY REMOVED FROM GOVERN- 
MENT SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1486) to 
provide for the payment of salaries cov- 
ering periods of separation from the Gov- 
ernment service in the case of persons 
improperly removed from such service. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 6 of 
the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 555; 
5 U. S. C. 652), is hereby amended by in- 
serting at the end of the first sentence thereof 
the following: “Any person removed or sus- 
pended without pay from the classified civil 
service, who upon appeal through proper au- 
thority is subsequently reinstated or restored 
to duty on the ground that such removal or 
suspension was unjustified or unwarranted, 
shall be entitled to compensation for the pe- 
riod of such removal or suspension less any 
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amounts earned by him through other em- 
ployment during such period of discharge or 
suspension, and shall for the purpose of the 
civil-service rules be deemed to Nave ren- 
dered service during such period.” 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall take effect, retroactively, as of January 
1, 1947. . 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: © 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That section 6 of the act of 
August 24, 1912 (U. S. C., 1940, ed., title 
5, sec. 652), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. (a) No person in the classified 
civil service of the United States shall be 
removed or suspended without pay therefrom 
except for such clause as will promote the 
efficiency of such service and for reasons 
given in writing. Any person whose removal 
or suspension without pay is sought shall 
(1) have notice of the same and of any 
charges preferred against him; (2) be fur- 
nished with a copy of such charges; (3) be 
allowed a reasonable time for filing a written 
answer to such charges, with affidavits; and 
(4) be furnished at the earliest practicable 
date with a written decision on such answer. 
No examination of witnesses nor any trial 
or hearing shall be required except in the 
discretion of the officer or employee direct- 
ing the removal or suspension without pay. 
Copies of the charges, the notice of hearing, 
the answer, the reasons for removal or sus- 
pension without pay, and the order of re- 
moval or suspension without pay shall be 
made a part of the records of the proper 
department or agency, a¢ shall also the 
reasons for reduction in grade or compensa- 
tion; and copies of the same shall be fur- 
nished, upon request, to the person affected 
and to the Civil Service Commission. 

“*(b) Nothwistanding subsection (a) of 
this section, the head of any department or 
agency may, whenever he deems it necessary 
in the interests of national security, sum- 
marily remove or suspend without pay any 
officer or employee in such department or 
agency. Any such person summarily re- 
moved or suspended under authority of this 
subsection shall have an opportunity (1) 
within 30 days after such removal or sus- 
pension to appear personally before the 
officer or employee designated by the head 
of his department or agency and to be in- 
formed of the reasons for such removal or 
suspension to such extent as the head of 
such department or agency finds compatible 
with the public interest, and (2) to submit, 
within 30 days after such personal appear- 
ance, such statement or affidavits, or both, as 
he may desire, to show why he should be 
reinstated or restored to duty. Any such 
person shall be furnished at the earliest 
practicable date with a written decision on 
any answer submitted by him under clause 
(2) of this subsection. 

“*(c) Any person removed or suspended 
without pay from the classified civil service— 

“*(1) who, after filing a written answer to 
the charges as provided under subsection (a) 
or (b) or after any further appeal through 
proper authority within 60 days after receipt 
of an adverse decision on the answer, is rein- 
stated or restored to duty on the ground that 
such removal or suspension was unjustified 
or unwarranted; or 

“*(2) who is reinstated or restored to duty 
as a result of an appeal to proper authority 
within 60 days after removal or suspension 
without pay in a reduction in force on the 
ground that such removal or suspension was 
unjustified or unwarranted, 


shall be paid compensation by the depart- 
ment or agency which removed or suspended 
without pay such person, at the rate of pay 
received on the date of such removal or sus- 
pension, for the period of such removal or 
suspension, less any amounts earned by him 
through other employment during such pe- 
riod, and shall for all purposes except the 
accumulation of leave be deemed to have 


rendered service during such period. A de- 
cision with respect to any appeal to proper 
authority under this subsection shall be 
made at the earliest practicable date. 

“*(d) Membership in any society, associ- 
ation, club; or other form of organization of 
postal employees not affiliated with any out- 
side organization imposing an obligation or 
duty upon them to engage in any strike, or 
proposing to assist them in any strike, 
against the United States, having for its ob- 
jects, among other things, improvements in 
the condition of labor of its members, in- 
cluding hours of labor and compensation 
therefor and leave of absence, by any person 
or groups of persons in said postal service, or 
the presenting by any such person or groups 
of persons of any grievance or grievances to 
the Congress or any Member thereof shall not 
constitute or be cause for reduction in rank 
or compensation or removal of such person 
or groups of persons from said service. 

“*(e) The right of persons employed in the 
civil service of the United States, either indi- 
vidually or collectively, to petition Congress, 
or any Member thereof, or to furnish infor- 
mation to either House of Congress, or to 
any committee or member thereof, shall not 
be denied or interfered with.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 6 of the act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by this act, shall apply (1) 
to persons whose removal is sought, but who 
have not actually been removed, under such 
section 6 prior to the date of its amendment 
by this act, (2) to persons whose removal or 
suspension without pay is sought on and 
after the date of enactment of this act, and 
(3) to persons who are summarily removed 
or suspended without pay for reasons of 
national security on and after the date of 
enactment of this act. 


“Src. 3. Section 3 of the act entitled ‘An - 


act to expedite the prosecution of war, and 
for other purposes,’ approved December 17, 
1942 (Public Law 808, 77th Cong.), is hereby 
repealed, except that such section shall re- 
main in full force and effect with respect to 
persons summarily removed under authority 
of such section prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


PAYMENT TO CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE 
SEMINOLE TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1733) to 
authorize payment to certain enrolled 
members of the Seminole Tribe of Indians 
under act of July 2, 1942 (Public No. 645, 
77th Cong.) 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in making the 
payment to the enrolled members of the 
Seminole Tribe of Indians of Oklahoma or 
their heirs, authorized in section 1 of the 
act of July 2, 1942 (Public, No. 645, 77th 
Cong.), the regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Interior under date of Octo- 
ber 14, 1942, shall be followed in ascertain- 
ing the heirs of the enrolled members en- 
titled to share in the funds of said tribe as 
to those persons who died prior to the act 
of December 24, 1942 (Public, No. 883, 77th 
Cong.), and payment shall be made accord- 
ingly. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

DEER CREEK AND AQUEDUCT DIVISIONS 
OF PROVO RIVER PROJECT, UTAH 


The Clerk called the next bill (S. 1999) 
to provide a means for the orderly con- 


tinuation and completion of the Deer 
Creek and aqueduct divisions of the 
Provo River project, Utah. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to provide 
@ means for the orderly continuation and 
completion of the Deer Creek and aqueduct 
divisions of the Provo River project, Utah, 
and for the recovery by the United States 
of the actual construction cost thereof, the 
Secretary of the Interior in proceeding with 
the construction, completion, and adminis- 
tration of said divisions heretofore author- 
ized, subject to the execution of such con- 
tracts as the Secretary may deem necessary 
to maintain existing repayment contracts 
between the United States, the Provo River 
Water Users Association, and the Metropoli- 
tan Water District of Salt Lake City consist- 
ent with the interim construction cost re- 
covery plan herein provided, is authorized 
(a) to deliver water or make project works 
available therefor, as the case may be, on 
terms and at annual rates or other annual 
charges to be fixed by the Secretary from year 
to year, calculated to return to the United 
States (in addition to the cost of operation 
and maintenance) the actual cost in excess 
of existing repayment contract liability that 
may be incurred by the United States in 
completing said divisions of the Provo River 
project; and (b) to postpone the commence- 
ment of annual construction charge install- 
ments under existing repayment contracts: 
Provided, That any such postponement of 
annual construction charge installments 
shall in no event operate to delay the com- 
mencement of construction charges, as pro- 
vided by existing repayment contracts, be- 
yond the time when costs that may be in- 
curred by the United States in excess of 
existing contract liability have been re- 
turned to the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONVEYANCE TO RICHMOND, FRED- 
ERICKSBURG & POTOMAC RAILROAD 
co. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4455) 
to authorize the conveyance by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad Co., 
of certain lands lying in the bed of 
Roaches Run, Arlington County, Va., and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to grant and convey to the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac Railroad Co., a corpo- 
ration organized and existing under and by 
virtue of the laws of the State of Virginia, 
its successors or assigns, all of its right, title, 
and interest to a tract of land- comprising 
five and thirty-three hundredths acres, lo- 
cated in Roaches Run, Arlington County, Va., 
more particularly described as follows: 

Beginning at the point where the 1863 
high-tide line intersects the southeasterly 
line of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac Railroad industrial right-of-way, 
said point being also on the easterly line of 
the property formerly belonging to Mary E. 
Cullinane, now Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac Railroad; thence, along said line of 
said industrial right-of-way by a curve to 
the right with a radius of eighteen hundred 
and sixty feet, an arc distance of fifty and 
fifty-three one-hundredths feet (the chord of 
which bears north forty-five degrees fifty- 
nine minutes twenty-seven seconds east 
fifty and fifty-two one-hundredths feet); 
thence, following along the line of property 
belonging to the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
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& Potomac Railroad, the following courses 
and distances: South seventy-six degrees 
thirty-eight minutes thirty seconds east one 
hundred and thirty-five and nine-seven one- 
hundredths feet; south sixty-eight degrees 
thirty-two minutes ten seconds east eighty- 
eight and twenty-five one-hundredths feet; 
south thirty-five degrees ten minutes ten 
seconds east three hundred and. four and 
twenty-five one-hundredths feet; south 
thirty-six degrees twenty-five minutes no 
seconds east one hundred and two and ten 
one-hundredths feet; south fifty-one degrees 
forty-six minutes forty seconds east one hun- 
dred and one feet; south twenty-one degrees 
eight minutes forty seconds east fifty-one and 
forty-eight one-hundredths feet to the west- 
erly main line right-of-way line of the rail- 
road; thence, by a curve to the left with a 
radius of five thousand eight hundred and 
four and sixty-five one-hundredths feet, an 
are distance of three hundred and fifty-two 
and ninety-five one-hundredths feet (the 
chord of which bears south twenty-one de- 
grees fifty-seven minutes fifty-seven seconds 
west three hundred and fifty-two and ninety 
one-hundredths feet); thence north forty- 
nine degrees twenty-one minutes fifty-one 
seconds west twenty-six and sixty-six one- 
hundredths feet; thence, by a curve to the 
left with a radius of five thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-nine and sixty-five one- 
hundredths feet, an arc distance of one hun- 
dred and thirty-three and twenty-nine one- 
hundredths feet (the chord of which bears 
south nineteen degrees thirty-nine minutes 
thirty-seven seconds west one hundred and 
thirty-three and twenty-eight one-hun- 
dredths feet); thence, leaving said main-line 
right-of-way of the railroad and running 
along the 1863 high-tide line the following 
courses and distances: North twenty-one de- 
grees thirty-three minutes fifty seconds west 
seventy and fifty-nine one-hundredths feet; 
north twenty-three degrees thirty-five min- 
utes forty seconds west three hundred and 
forty-one and fifty-six one-hundredths feet; 
north twenty-four degrees forty-three min- 
utes no seconds west three hundred and eight 
and fifty-seven one-hundredths feet; and 
north twenty-one degrees fourteen minutes 
thirty seconds west two hundred and sixty- 
four and forty-one one-hundredths feet, to 
the point of beginning; containing five and 
thirty-three one-hundredths acres. 

Said conveyance shall be made upon the 
condition that the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac Railroad Company shall make 
payment for said land at its appraised price 
as fixed by the Secretary of the Interior 
within 6 months after the approval of this 
act: Provided, That there shall be reserved to 
the United States the right to the continu- 
ance of adequate drainage from the Pentagon 
Building through said land, either by open 
ditch or by a culvert construction without 
cost to the Federal Government; the net un- 
obstructed cross-sectional area of such cul- 
vert shall not be less than 48 square feet, 
together with suitable appurtenances, such as 
access manholes and gates, and the grades of 
which shall be approved by the Public Build- 
ings Administration of the Federal Works 
Agency; and shall be constructed and main- 
tained in a manner satisfactory to the Public 
Buildings Administration. 

Sec. 2. The Department of the Interior is 
authorized to expend funds received as a 
consideration for such conveyance for the 
acquisition of additional lands for the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway, within its 
authorized limits. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 4, line 23, strike out line 23 and all 
of page 5. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FLATHEAD INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5118) 
to authorize the sale of certain individual 
Indian land on the Flathead Reservation 
to the State of Montana. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Clara Keenan 
Dumontier, a Flathead Indian, is hereby au- 
thorized to sell and convey to the State of 
Montana the following-described tract of 
land held by the United States in trust for 
her under the provisions of the Indian Re- 
organization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
984), said conveyance to be made by an ap- 
propriate warranty deed approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior or his authorized 
representative: A tract of land in the north 
half of the southwest quarter, section 1, 
township 16 north, range 20 west, Montana 
principal meridian; more particularly de- 
scribed as follows: Beginning at the south- 
west corner of the said north half southwest 
corner, section 1, thence from the said point 
of beginning northerly along the west line 
of the said point of beginning northerly 
along the west line of the zaid section 1, two 
hundred and fourteen and five-tenths feet, to 
a point; thence south eighty degrees forty- 
eight minutes east one thousand three hun- 
dred and forty and five-tenths feet, to a point, 
on the south line of the said north half of 
the southwest quarter, section 1; thence 
westerly along the south line of the said north 
half of the southwest quarter, section 1, one 
thousand three hundred and twenty-three 
and three-tenths feet, to the said point of 
beginning, containing three and twenty-six 
hundredths acres, more or less. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1008) 
for the relief of the county of Allegheny, 
Pa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. CUNNINGHAM ]? 

There was no objection. 


STATE JURISDICTION OF CERTAIN 
INDIAN CASES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4725) 
to confer jurisdiction on the several 
States over offenses committed by or 
against Indians on Indian reservations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to ask a question of the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. D’Ewart], 
chairman of the subcommittee han- 
dling this legislation. First, I should 
like to say that I very much favor legis- 
lation of this sort, and believe that to 
a certain extent it corresponds to a bill 
I introduced to accomplish the same 
purpose for South Dakota. I note, how- 
ever, that the bill does not of itself au- 
thorize contracts between the Federal 
Government and the States for the pay- 
ment of expenses of taking over law en- 
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forcement. It is my recollection that 
where individual State acts have been 
passed, for instance, in the case of Kan- 
sas and North Dakota, those laws did 
carry such a provision. I should likeeto 
know whether that was considered and 
why it was omitted. . 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, I may 
say that that matter was carefully con- 
sidered by the committee. It was not 
included in the legislation because we 
felt it was not necessary to write such 
a provision into the law. At the present 
time the Indian Bureau is contracting 
for the education of Indian children 
with the States, but without specific au- 
thorization. In the case of police juris- 
diction, the States have to undertake it 
only when they desire to. It is not man- 
datory. We did not, therefore, include 
provision for payment of the police au- 
thorities. They can be paid by contract 
with the Indian Bureau. In addition 
to that, it is difficult to write such a pro- 
vision and have it apply to all the States. 
We thought it was much better to have 
each State contract with the Indian res- 
ervations in the States and in that way 
take care of the necessary expenses 
which might be incurred. 

I would like to add that this legisla- 
tion is the result of several bills intro- 
duced by Members of Congress to give 
police jurisdiction on Indian reserva- 
tions within their respective States. The 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne] 
introduced one to apply to his State. 
The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE] introduced similar legislation, as 
did others. And your committee has 
requests from a large number of people 
for such legislation. 

The gentleman from Iowa ([Mr. 
GwyYnnE] and the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. CasE] appeared before the 
committee and made a persuasive appeal 
for extension of police control. It was 
with the consent of these gentlemen and 
with their active help that this legisla- 
tion was prepared. The gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] has given a 
lot of study to Indian legislation and 
with his help, which is always willingly 
given, we have prepared forward-look- 
ing Indian legislation. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I certainly 
agree with the author of the bill that 
such provision is not needed. As a mat- 
ter of fact, within the last year or two 
we had a contract between our legal au- 
thorities and the Federal Government 
for policing. No one raised any question 
of lack of authority. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. This bill, 
of course, is very much needed, because 
in some States jurisdiction was entirely 
ceded to the Federal Government, and 
in others the reservations have had 
some. There is an absence of jurisdic- 
tion today that creates a very confusing 
situation. I think no one can realize 
how completely law enforcement has 
broken down. The bill is very much 
needed. I am glad to have the assur- 
ance of the chairman that the point to 
which I alluded is taken care of with- 
out specifically being in this particular 
bill; and I am glad to withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred on each State over offenses 
committed by or against Indians on Indian 
reservations or parts thereof within such 
State, to the same extent as such State has 
jurisdiction over offenses committed else- 
where within such State, and the criminal 
laws of such State shall have the same force 
and effect within such reservations or parts 
thereof within such State as they have else- 
where within such State. 

Src. 2. Each State may authorize any ap- 
propriate officer of such State or of any 
political subdivision thereof to enter upon 
any Indian reservation or part thereof within 
such State for the purpose of enforcing the 
criminal laws of such State. 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this act shall 
deprive the United States of jurisdiction over 
offenses defined by the laws of the United 
States committed by or against Indians on 
Indian reservations. Nothing contained in 
this act shall deprive any Indian governing 
body of jurisdiction over offenses defined by 
the laws of such body, except that where such 
body has custody of a person charged with 
an offense against a criminal law of a State, 
such body shall relinquish custody of such 
person to any appropriate official of such 
State or of any political subdivision thereof 
when requested to do so by such official. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this act, the 
term “Indian reservation” includes all Indian 
country. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 17, add a new section to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. This act shall be applicable only to 
jurisdictions and Indian reservations wherein 
Indians within the reservation are, under 
State law, notwithstanding their special 
status as wards of the Government, entitled 
to the right to vote in State and county 
elections,” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5287) 
to amend section 58d of an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 58d of an 
act entitled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“d. Notices to creditors may be published 
as the court shall direct.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF ADMIRALTY 
JURISDICTION 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 238) 


for the extension of admiralty jurisdic- 
tion, 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction of the United States 
shall extend to and include all cases of dam- 
age or injury, to person or property, caused 
by a vessel on navigable water, notwith- 
standing that such damage or injury be done 
or consummated on land. 

In any such case suit may be brought in 
rem or in personam according to the prin- 
ciples of law and the rules of practice ob- 
taining in cases where the injury or damage 
has been done and consummated on navi- 
gable water. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 1, change the period at the 
end of the line to a comma and add the 
following proviso: “Provided, That as to any 
suit against the United States for damage or 
injury done or consummated on land by a 
vessel on navigable waters, the Public Ves- 
sels Act or Suits in Admiralty Act, as appro- 
priate, shall constitute the exclusive remedy 
for all causes of action arising after the date 
of the passage of this act and for all causes 
of: action where suit has not been hitherto 
filed under the Federal Tort Claims Act: 
Provided further, That no suit shall be filed 
against the United States until there shall 
have expired a period of 6 months after the 
claim has been presented in writing to the 
Federal agency owning or operating the ves- 
sel causing the injury or damage.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE MINERAL LEASING ACT 
OF FEBRUARY 25, 1920, AND THE POTAS- 
SIUM ACT OF FEBRUARY 7, 1927 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1006) to 
amend section 27 of the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920, as amended, so 
as to increase the acreage of sodium 
leases which may be issued in any State 
to a person, association, or corporation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, this is a very 
complicated bill, the explanation of 
which in the short time now available is 
impossible. The House should under- 
stand the proposed legislation. The bill 
should be considered under a rule; there- 
fore I object. 


EXEMPTING HAWAII AND ALASKA FROM 
CARGO-MANIFEST LAWS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3229) 
to amend the act of April 29, 1902, re- 
lating to the procurement of statistics of 
trade between the United States and its 
noncontiguous territory. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to facilitate the procurement of sta- 
tistics of trade between the United States 
and its noncontiguous territory,” approved 
April 29, 1902 (U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 46, 
sec. 95), is hereby repealed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “repealed” and 
insert “amended by striking out ‘Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Alaska,’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘Puerto Rico’.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. , 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to exempt Hawaii and Alaska 
from the requirements of the act of April 
29, 1902, relating to the procurement of 
statistics of trade between the United 
States and its noncontiguous territory.” 


DELIVERY OF MAIL TO AIRPORTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2588) 
requiring all mails consigned to an air- 
port from a post office or branch, or from 
an airport to a post office or branth, 
within a radius of 35 miles of a city in 
which there has been established a Gov- 
ernment-owned vehicle service to be de- 
livered by Government-owned vehicles. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
for the frank purpose of providing soft 
jobs for certain members of the post- 
office personnel. It is objected to by the 
Post Office Department. No authentic 
figures have been submitted for the bill 
showing that it will not cost the Govern- 
ment a substantial sum of money. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, this bill was 
on the Consent Calendar last session and 
objections were’ raised by one or two 
Members of the House. In my opinion, 
these objections were based on misinfor- 
mation that has been furnished by the 
Department in relation to this question. 
Since that time we have had an oppor- 
tunity to develop cost data relating to 
this operation which I believe conclu- 
sively shows that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is starting out upon a very expen- 
sive means of transportation to and from 
airports at cities where they have their 
own motor vehicles, their own garages, 
and their own drivers. 

Yesterday, when the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill was before the House I 
pointed out the condition of the motor- 
vehicle fleet of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and expressed the view that this 
fleet could have been brought up to date 
were the Department willing to use mo- 
tor vehicles of standard design and in use 
generally by commercial organizations. 
It was pointed out that the Department 
is experiencing difficulty in obtaining 
bids because truck manufacturers will 
not disrupt their production schedules 
to build vehicles on certain special speci- 
fications. 

As a result of the break-down of the 
Post Office Department’s motor-trans- 
port program they have resorted to the 
extended use of contract service. They 
now have more than 18,000 contract ve- 
hicles in operation. Almost twice as 
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many vehicles as are owned by the De- 
partment. I might mention that these 
are trucks of standard commercial de- 
sign. 

All of this has taken place despite the 
testimony of the Post Office Department, 
and I quote: 

The high cost of contract equipment in 
comparison with the cost of Government 
operation is recognized. 


In my opinion, the opposition of the 
Department and the misinformation 
furnished is due to a general reluctance 
on the part of the Department to change 
in any way their established habits. For 
example, in testifying before the com- 
mittee on this bill the Department stated 
there would be over 1,500 cities where the 
Government owns some motor vehicles 
where they would have to place an air- 
port service into effect. 

I want to emphasize that this bill re- 
lates only to post offices where the motor 
vehicles are not only Government-owned, 
but as well, are manned by driver-me- 
chanics in the motor-vehicle service. 
There are only 92 such operations. A 
significant point, however,.of the Post 
Office Department’s statement relating 
to the 1,500 cities which would be af- 
fected is that there are only 560 cities 
where there are airports picking up air 
mail. 

I would like to cite just one example 
among many of what this practice means 
to the Federal Treasury. Recently a 
contract was let for carrying mail to and 
from the Jersey City, N. J., airport 
amounting to $21,000 annually. This 
contract was let despite an itemized esti- 
mate submitted by a qualified employee 
of the postal service attesting to the fact 
that the same service was being presently 
carried on by Government-owned motor 
vehicles at a cost of $8,424 a year. In 
other words, in this one change alone, the 
Department is obligating itself to pay 
annually over $12,500 for the identical 
service. ; 

It is unfortunate to have to enforce 
good administrative practice by legisla- 
tion, but this appears to be the case as 
far as the motor-vehicle service is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. YOUNGBLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGBLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in 
reference to H. R. 2588, my bill requiring 
the use of governmental vehicles for the 
transportation of mails between cities 
and airports within a 35-mile radius of a 
city, I feel called upon to rise and give 
this body the benefit of my views on that 
subject. 

Hearings were held on this bill at 
which time the opportunity was given 
everyone, including Members of Con- 
gress, to appear and give their views 
upon this legislation. Despite this op- 
portunity to be heard the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Buck] did not see 
fit to appear. 

However, when this legislation came 
before the House last July the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. Buck] did object 
to it being considered on the Consent 
Calendar and today he has again raised 
the same objection. 

A subcommittee of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee of the House 
carefully consitiered and weighed the 
testimony adduced and in turn the full 
committee gave attention to this testi- 
mony and these able men of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee saw 
fit to report the bill to the floor of the 
House favorably and unanimously. The 
committee action was accomplished un- 
der the able leadership of the chairman 
of that committee, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. REEs]. I am sure that the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REEs] gave 
this matter careful attention in commit- 
tee, and I know that he is interested in 
economy in Government and would not 
report to the House a bill which would 
not be to the best interests of the general 
public. 

At this point I call attention to the fact 
that the hearings produced evidence to 
the effect that private contracts for the 
carrying of these mails have increased 
in cost approximately 300 percent or 
even more since the letting of the con- 
tracts. I view Mr. Bucx’s objection to 
this bill being considered on the Consent 
Calendar as a reflection upon the ability 
of the entire House committee. I have 
spoken personally with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Buck] in an effort 
to find his real objection to this legisla- 
tion becoming law and that I am con- 
fident that the gentleman’s actions in 
objecting to the consideration of this bill 
has cost the people of the United States 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. Much 
could be said regarding this legislation 
and this gentleman’s objections but I feel 
that what I have stated and the integrity 
of the entire Post Office Committee and 
its chairman is sufficient to answer. 
Thank you for the opportunity to ex- 
press my views. 


TRANSFER OF LAND TO CITY OF 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 183) to 
transfer lot 1 in block 115, city of Fair- 
banks, Alaska, to the city of Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
transferred, without exchange of funds, lot 1 
of block 115, Fairbanks, Alaska, to the city 
of Fairbanks, Alaska, by the Attorney General 
of the United States for school purposes. The 
grant herein shall become effective upon writ- 
ten notice by the Attorney General of the 
United States to the city of Fairbanks, Alaska, 
of the detailed description of the land and 
the written acceptance of the grant by the 
proper officials of the city of Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That all the 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to lot 1 of block 115, Fairbanks, 
Alaska, be, and the same are hereby, released 
and relinquished by the United States to the 
city of Fairbanks, Alaska, for school purposes: 
Provided, That all mineral rights pertaining 
ta such land are hereby reserved to the United 
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States, together with the right to prospect 
for, mine, and remove the same.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That completes the 
call of bills on the Consent Calendar. 


REPEAL OF SUBSECTION (B) OF SECTION 
3 OF THE ACT OF DECEMBER 30, 1947 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 499, making 
in order consideration of the bill H. R. 
5470, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5470) to repeal subsection 
(b) of section 3 of the act of December 30, 
1947. That after general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
consideration for H. R. 5470, a bill to 
repeal the authority to use price as a 
criteria in the licensing of exports. This 
authority is given the President under 
section 3 (b) of Public Law 395 of the 
Eightieth Congress. 

Price has been used as one of the cri- 
teria for issuing of export licenses only 
since January 2 of this year. Since that 
time it has become apparent that many 
inequities have been brought about by 
application of the price criteria. These 
inequities have been felt by foreign buy- 
ers, as well as American manufacturers 
and jobbers. 

It has been called to my attention by 
manufacturers in my district that the 
price criteria is a great disadvantage to 
producers in the Midwestern States. 
When transportation costs are added to 
the product cost of the midwestern pro- 
ducer, the free-alongside-ship price is 
higher than that of a competing firm on 
the seaboard. Because his price is a 
little higher, the midwestern manufac- 
turer is denied an export license, even 
though the quality of his product is 
superior to that of the manufacturer 
near the seaboard, and even though the 
price difference were warranted by this 
superior quality. 

But midwesterners are not alone in 
their opposition to the price criteria for 
export licenses. All manufacturers of 
superior-quality products and most legit- 
imate export concerns join in opposing 
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the present method. Export concerns 
oppose the price criteria because export 
licenses are often denied on the basis of 
the increased cost of the product after 
legitimate agents’ fees have been added. 
In short, the price criteria has disrupted 
many of the established practices in the 
export business. It has caused many in- 
equities and I believe it should be re- 
pealed. 

House Resolution 499 embodies a sim- 
ple rule which merely provides consider- 
ation for the bill. Amendments may be 
offered to the bill under the 5-minute 
rule and one motion to recommit has 
been provided, as usual. 

Those of you who are sympathetic to 
the problems of businessmen will join 
with me in support of this bill, I am sure. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. There was so much con- 
fusion that I did not understand just 
exactly what the purport of the bill is. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. It is to repeal 
the authority to use price as a criteria 
in the licensing of exports. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no requests for time. I do not 
think there is any objection to the bill. 

It was passed unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Rules. I suggest that the gen- 
tleman move the previous question, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5470) to repeal subsec- 
tion (b) of section 3 of the act of De- 
cember 30, 1947. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5470, with Mr. 
Cote of Kansas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very simple 
bill. It repeals subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 3 of the act which was passed during 
the recent session in respect to export 
controls. It will be recalled that under 
the terms of that act we continued ex- 
port controls. The second section pro- 
vided that the Secretary of Commerce 
might use price criteria in determining 
to whom should be granted an export li- 
cense. We may assume that as between 
two exporters, the exporter who would 
agree to sell his goods to a foreign coun- 
try at a lower figure than his competitor 
would get the license. The Select Com- 
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mittee on Small Business had quite ex- 
tensive hearings and made a report. It 
was because of the recommendations 
contained in that report that this bill 
was considered by the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, which like- 
wise had extensive hearings, and came to 


the conclusion that section (b) of the act 


should be repealed. 

The committee thought that it would 
be almost impossible for the Department 
of Commerce to get together a staff 
which could equitably administer section 
(b). It was presumed, of course, that 
they must take into consideration not 
only the cost of the commodity but the 
transportation costs incident to moving 
the commodity. They must take into 
consideration quality, of course, and ef- 
ficiency relationships. 

As an example of what was meant by 
that, I take an example that was used 
in the hearings, of a cement mixer. A 
concern in one State manufactures a 
cement mixer selling for say $800. 
Another concern in another State manu- 
factures a cement mixer which sells for 
say $1,000. The cement mixer Selling 
for $1,000 may be twice as good in quality 
as the one selling for $800. If the De- 
partment of Commerce did not have ex- 
perts who could distinguish between the 
efficiency and the quality of these cement 
mixers inequities would result. 

You may follow that right down along 
the line and include such items as we 
have mentioned in the report, such as 
silicon steel. The report states that 
silicon steel for building precision trans- 
formers would be priced about double 


that used for armatures in motors. So. 


we could not see where this subsection 
(b) could be administered equitably with- 
out the Department of Commerce vir- 
tually draining the industries of the 
United States of all of their experts in 
these several lines. 

You may recall also that when the 
House reported out its so-called anti-in- 
flation bill during the special session it 
deleted this language from the provisions 
in respect to export controls. Had that 
bill passed the House, had it received the 
necessary two-thirds majority to pass the 
House, the bill would not have contained 
this language. However, the Senate bill 
came over to us with this language in- 
cluded. The parliamentary situation was 
such, it being the last day of the special 
session, we could not very well amend 
the bill with any assurance that it would 
get through conference and become law 
before midnight of the day we adjourned. 
So the action taken by the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in de- 
leting this language from section 3 of the 
anti-inflation bill is consistent with the 
action which it took in the special session 
with respect to this same subject matter. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
there is no objection to the passage of 
the bill on this side. It seems to me that 
after you have adopted this amendment 
those who have control of exports will 
be vested with legislative discretion. 
There are no standards, no definitions, 
no limitations on what they can do. 
When an export license is granted, no 
opinion is written. So it seems to me 
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that the Department is free to exercise 
its judgment. 

I understand that the purpose of this 
amendment was to do away with price 
criteria, because it operated in favor of 
the prime producer and against the mer- 
chant exporter. I am not familiar with 
the processes by which these things are 
done, but I do feel that, after you pass 
this amendment, the Department can ex- 
ercise its discretion and its judgment as 
it pleases. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Cre.uer]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
favor of this bill because the use of price 
criteria would disregard the services, for 
example, rendered by the exporter; would 
disregard his know-how and his tech- 
nique; would disregard his advertising 
expenses, and the differences in overhead 
as well as being a discrimination in the 
main as against exporters as such, in 
favor of prime producers; would substi- 
tute the manufacturers themselves for 
these many citizens who are exporters. 
Also, we no longer have domestic price 
control; why have it on exports? 

While I am on my feet, I want to draw 
attention to the fact that there has been 
great dissatisfaction with the manner 
and mode in which these export permits 
have been granted by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade. I have no proof of the 
following, but there have been grave 
charges of favoritism. Those are very 
serious charges, and I hope Mr. McIntyre 
of the Office of International Trade, a 
splendid and honorable gentleman, will 
sift the facts that have been produced 
and that he will in the future prevent 
such irregularities if they do in fact exist. 

Another complaint registered against 
the manner and mode of issuing permits 
has been that a base period was used. 
If an exporter exported during a certain 
base period such as, for example, 1939 
and 1940, he could continue to get export 
permits. That meant the exclusion of 
all newcomers in the field. Nobody who 
had not exported in the base period could 
in the future get any export permits, I 
hope that all idea of base periods will 
now be out the window. 

There were charges, also, that pref- 
erence was being given in the granting 
of these export permits to direct repre- 
sentatives of embassies and legations, to 
the great disadvantage of those who do 
not have entree to the embassies and le- 
gations. If that charge is true, it is most 
unfortunate. I hope the Office of Inter- 
national Trade will remedy that situation. 

There have been charges of intermin- 
able delays with months passing before 
the exporter received any word as to 
either the receipt of the application for 


“ an export permit or the granting o*° the 


export permit. There was a super-abun- 
dance of reports and forms that had 
to be filed. I hope that the Office of 
International Trade will do all it can to 
cut the red tape and so-called bureauc- 
racy that has clung to that office. 

There has been complaint made, for 
example, by the Port of New York Au- 
thority that one of the criteria was that 
the price of the article must be f. o. b. 
shipside. That discriminates in favor of 
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certain ports as against other ports. It 
would be far better, therefore, to have 
the price f. o. b. factory. 

Furthermore, it has been charged and 
with a great degree of justice that some 
of the rules and regulations promulgated 
by the Office of International Trade have 
been promulgated unilaterally. The vari- 
ous industries were not consulted. Sug- 
gestions were made that the Office of In- 
ternational Trade have hearings and 
have the members of the various indus- 
tries make suggestions before they finally 
promulgate some of the rules and regula- 
tions; industries like drugs and chemi- 
cals, automobiles, medical supplies, 
cement, and so on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 6 minutes. 

Mr. PLOESER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. The gentleman has 
made some very important points. I 
wanted to interrupt the gentleman to 
emphasize the fact that the exporting 
business in America is, in the main, a 
smali business. While it is growing large 
in percentage of our economy, it is made 
up, in the main, of small exporters, 
speaking of exporters who are really 
brokers or service people. Competitively 
the prime producer has a real oppor- 
tunity to export, and in most instances 
the prime producer has no desire to 
handle export, except as a manufacturer. 
It even denies him a privilege which he 
wants, that is, the service of the profes- 
sional exporter. I wanted to commend 
the gentleman on the fine points he has 
made. 

Mr. CELLER. I thoroughly agree with 
the gentleman that exporters, although 
they are comparatively few in number, 
in comparison With the vast number of 
manufacturers, are entitled to their place 
in,the sun. They have rendered excel- 
lent service during the years, and have 
been of great advantage in the expedi- 
tion of our international trade, and since 
we are entering a period where inter- 
national trade is more and more playing 
a part, we have to give due consideration 
to the exporters. This bill would give 
greater consideration to the so-called 
professional exporters. Their import- 
ance will be more and more underscored 
when conditions become more competi- 
tive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] ~ 


has again expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if the gentleman would yield so that 
I could ask him a question. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will this specifically 
slow down the exportation of oil from 
the United States to foreign countries? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I do not think it 
would interfere with it at all. This has 
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to do only with the price. I would think 
it would loosen the market somewhat. 
It is one control that they will not have 
over it. 

Mr, RANKIN. I have heard so much 
complaint in the last 2 or 3 weeks from 
the people along the North Atlantic sea- 
board about being unable to secure oil 
that I wondered if this bill would help 
or hinder them in that regard. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I would say I would 
not think it would affect that situation 
at all one way or the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Buck]. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
particular interest in this legislation be- 
cause my district probably embraces the 
largest concentration of exporters in the 
country. Furthermore, I was in the 
manufacturing and exporting business 
myself for 25 years. 

The imposition of price criteria was 
bad legislation for three basic reasons. 
No. 1, it would practically wipe out the 
small exporter. No. 2, its administra- 
tion would require the settting up of a 
vast new bureaucracy, and third, it was 
a new restraint on the normal flow of 
trade, imposed at a time when most of 
us are seeking to accomplish just the 
opposite. 

I salute the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness and the Committee on Banking and 
Currency for proposing this legislation 
so promptly. 

I had intended to speak at greater 
length, but inasmuch as there seems to 
be no opposition to the bill, I see no 
reason for doing so. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it the gentleman’s 
understanding that this legislation will 
implement the continuation of the pres- 
ent policy of requiring all exporters to 
secure export licenses? 

Mr. BUCK. It definitely loosens up the 
procedure of obtaining export licenses. 
Under the price-criteria plan applica- 
tions would be delayed interminably. 
This will speed the process. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is there any sound rea- 
son why all exporters must get a license 
to export? 

Mr. BUCK. The purpose of requiring 
export licenses is to prevent the exporta- 
tion of goods to the detriment of our 
own economy. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. It might be explained 
that they do not get a license on every- 
thing, it is just those things that have 
been declared in short supply on which 
licenses are required. 

Mr. CURTIS. But is it not true that 
they have been operating under a blanket 
order that makes it necessary for every- 
one to go through the motions of getting 
export licenses if he wants to export? 
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Mr. BUCK. They have a blanket re- 
quirement on all exports to Europe, I 
understand. 

Mr, PLOESER. That is right. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is there any relief in 
sight from that situation? 

Mr. PLOESER. Personally, if the 
gentleman will forgive an interruption, 
I do not see how we are going to get any 
permanent relief until we can eliminate 
all need for export licenses. Only then 
will we be in a satisfactory situation. I 
think I must express fear, of removing 
them entirely at this point. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York yields back 2 minutes. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
action that the House is asked to take 
today is to march back down the hill and 
to extract one of possibly two teeth from 
that famous toothless wonder, the anti- 
inflation bill which was passed in such 
great haste and with such enthusiasm 
at the close of the extra session. 

This issue merely provides that the 
Department of Commerce, in licensing 
these exports, may have the right to use 
price criteria as one of the factors in con- 
sideration of granting export licenses. 

To illustrate briefly what this does, 
with this section of the so-called anti- 
inflation bill taken out, I believe you will 
deny to the Department of Commerce 
any right whatsoever to take into con- 
sideration exorbitant prices in granting 
licenses for our export goods. 

CHANGE FROM HISTORICAL BASE 


In other words, the Department of 
Commerce is anxious to move away from 
the historical base allocations on which 
our exports have been conducted since 
the war. The big export trade has had 
that market for 2 years and were prob- 
ably entitled to it for 2 years to reestab- 
lish their former business connections. 

But Congress has felt it should be en- 
larged and that there should be com- 
petition, there should be a right for new, 
little exporters to come into the busi- 
ness. I, as a businessman, and I am 
sure you as representatives of business 
people, know that about the only way 
a little man can have a chance to break 
into a closely held market is on the mat- 
ter of price. 


PRICE AND SMALLER DEALERS 


Without taking into consideration 
price criteria, practically all of the ex- 
port licenses which are still to be issued 
will be given, I believe—and the testi- 
mony of the Department of Commerce 
officials indicates it—largely on the basis 
of historical performance and no con- 
sideration given as to the lower bidding 
by the new people who want to get into 
the export trade. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. I think what the gen- 
tleman says about new business applies 
more to the domestic field, that they in- 
vade new markets by price. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. 
siderable anyway. 

Mr. PLOESER. But that does not ap- 
ply necessarily in the export field, be- 
cause in the export field we have the fee 
added for service of the normal exporter. 

This thing has worked almost without 
exception against the new little exporter 
because of the fact that the prime pro- 
ducer of goods always has a lower price; 
he is certain to; and when he does he 
defeats the old and new man in the ex- 
port field and he defeats the little man; 
he defeats all men serving as general 
exporters. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I agree with the 
gentleman that the exporter adds to the 
price of the prime producer, but, Mr. 
Chairman, let us take a specific case. 
There were licenses for more than 3,000,- 


It -is not  incon- 


000 100-pound bags of flour asked for’ 


Brazil. That is, export licenses for this 
amount were requested. This was as 
against a quota of 240,000 bags. Your 
smaller millers are prime producers, and 
hundreds of those men made up a por- 
tion of that 3,000,000-bag request for 
export to Brazil. 

Most of these prime producers bid, I 
believe, a little lower than the exporters 
did because they were prime producers 
and did not saddle the cost of the flour 
with the export fee which sometimes 
ranges as high as 10 or 20 percent. 

TAKE AVERAGE PRICE RANGE 


But without this privilege of throwing 
out the exorbitantly high bids and taking 
an average range of pricing which was 
established by the manufacturers and 
business themselves, the Commerce De- 


partment would have had no way to allo- 
cate to new producers some of this scarce 
240,000-bag-per-month quota to Brazil. 


Mr. PLOESER. I do not think that is 
a good example because the gentleman 
knows as well as I do that in discussing 
the matter of export licenses you can 
bring into your thinking almost any fac- 
tor. The thing I seriously object to is 
the permission sought and obtained in 
the law as it is at the present time to 
make price criteria a permissive basic 
formula for granting a license. Under 
the situation that the gentleman has held 
up as an example, they can prevent the 
exorbitant price if it is going to affect 
the domestic market. There is no pro- 
hibition against that. But to set price 
criteria as the main standard for giving 
a license results in direct injury to the 
very system of exporting that this coun- 
try has followed for many generations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes, 


EXORBITANT BIDS 


Mr. MONRONEY. If the gentleman’s 
bill could be understood to permit the 
throwing out of these exorbitant bids, 
that is one thing, but let me read you 
one case. You gentlemen from the agri- 
cultural areas might appreciate this. It 
is taken from page 52 of the hearings: 

Mr. TAtte. Now, quoting from page 6 of 
your statement: 

“So far we have been using price criteria 
only to deny export licenses involving prices 
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which are far out of line.” Could you men- 
tion a typical case showing the great varia- 
tion in price, say, the low and the high? 

Mr. Bruce. I will be glad to, sir. 

The use of price criteria in steel is well 
illustrated by the story for barbed wire. This 
product, of considerable interest to the Amer- 
ican farmer, is produced in the United States 
at a rate of 23,500 tons per month, That isa 
December 1947 figure. 

The Office of International Trade received 
export applications for the first quarter of 
1948 for more than 115,000 tons, or almost 
200 percent of total domestic production. 
Now, our export quota for all destinations 
was 3,700 tons, of which 400 tons were allo- 
cated to Colombia. 

Fifty applicants requested 16,000 tons for 
Colombia alone. Approximately 3,000 tons 
were requested on seven applications, at 
prices ranging from $110 to $128 per ton. 
The other 43 applications for 13,000 tons 
ranged from $156 to $240 per ton. There 
were no applications whatever between $128 
and $156. 


In other words, this great increase over 
our domestic pricing forces these goods 
into the gray market, where the exporters 
will buy them, paying an extraordinarily 
high price and getting these scarce sup- 
plies by bidding up the price to local 
consumers. 

I agree with the gentleman so far as 
price as an exclusive measurement is con- 
cerned. I cannot agree to the using of 
price criteria exclusively. I do hope in 
discussing this bill that the gentleman 
when he takes the floor will make it 
crystal clear, as I believe he did to our 
committee, that we do want them to use 
price criteria in order to throw out these 
terribly exorbitant prices that boost up 
the price on the gray markets. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman was using 
barbed wire as an illustration. All the 
farming sections of this country know 
that we could not obtain barbed wire, or 
hardly any at all, even up to now. Now, 
the question I ask is this: What is the 
date of the illustration that Mr. Bruce 
gave the gentleman? Had this bill been 
in effect when he gave this illustration? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It was in effect, but 
they did not put the actual working of it 
into effect until March. 

Mr. HILL. This illustration that he 
gave could be worked out equitably, let 
us say, without price control, because 
when barbed wire was so scarce, price 
really did not enter into it, even in our 
own territory, because you could not get 
it, so they would not issue a license even 
under the old bill. 


BOOSTS DOMESTIC PRICES 


Mr. MONRONEY. I think the export 
quota was 3,700 tons. But if the fellow 
who is trying to get this export license 
goes out and options in the gray market 
10 times the export quota, and has no 
consideration for what he has to pay for 
it, he is going to have an effect on the 
gray market and the bidding up the price 
of these scarce supplies that the Ameri- 
can farmer needs so badly. 

Mr. HILL. I agree with that also. 
Let me ask this further question: If we 
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strike out this section entirely; as I hope 
we will unanimously, I understand the 
Department still may use price criteria 
as a part of their consideration in issuing 
you a license or not issuing you a license? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is exactly 
what I am trying to ask for, and I am 
sure that when the distinguished chair- 
man of the Small Business Committee 
makes his talk, he will probably make 
it crystal clear that the Congress does 
not want price criteria thrown out com- 
pletely and that it cannot be used. I 
would much prefer to tell my exporters 
that they cannot get a license, because 
their price was two or three times what 
it ought to be—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman four additional minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Instead of trying 
to tell them that for some unknown rea- 
son their export quota was denied, I 
would like to have some definite rule, 
such as the man’s price being out of line, 
than simply because he was suspicioned 
of being a big operator or was controlled 
by a monopoly or something of that kind. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman will recall 
when I appeared before the committee, 
and the testimony will so read, and all 
the testimony we listened to was to the 
effect that they could still use price cri- 
teria if you canceled this as part of the 
decision. 

Mr. MONRONEY. 
tleman. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the Small Business Com- 
mittee one question to help clear this 
thing up. Since it is evident that the 
Small Business Committee and most of 
the members of the committee do not 
want to rule out completely the price- 
factor consideration as one of the many 
factors of export licensing, and the gen- 
tleman being a distinguished member 
of the Committee on Appropriations, I 
would like to have the Recorp show that 
the passage of this bill through the 
House is not to be interpreted by the 
Committee on Appropriations under 
their usual procedure as requiring the 
Placing on discharge notice of the men 
in the export-control division of the De- 
partment of Commerce; that they must 
be fired. 

Mr. PLOESER. I do not get the con- 
nection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is my under- 
standing that when Congress passes a 
bill, or one House of Congress passes a 
bill terminating some activity of Gov- 
ernment, that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations requires dismissal notices to 
be sent to everyone in that Department 
that is handling that particular control. 

Mr. PLOESER. We are not eliminat- 
ing the Office of International Trade, and 
the Committee on Appropriations De- 
partment of Commerce appropriation 
bill has already passed the House, and I 
am not a member of that subcommittee, 
so Iam a poor one to ask. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


I thank the gen- 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I may say to the gentle- 
man that I am exceedingly interested in 
this point, because the deficiency com- 
mittee this morning is considering a very 
considerable deficiency request from the 
Department of Commerce to put on ad- 
ditional personnel because of the obli- 
gations imposed upon them by this very 
section which the House is now asked to 
strike out. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The point I am 
making is that it is my understanding 
that the Small Business Committee of 
the other body has a different opinion of 
this section of the bill than we have over 
here, and there is a strong likelihood that 
this will never become law regardless of 
what the House does about it. 

Thus if you put the trained men on 
notice of discharge and lose them, and I 
think there are 30 or 40 of them who 
work in the Department, you will dis- 
rupt an organization as to which even 
the proponents of this action say they 
want some consideration given to price 
criteria. I believe we should not make it 
automatic that everybody be placed on 
notice because one House has passed this 
bill which its proponents say does not 
discontinue some use of price criteria. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. While I obviously 
cannot answer the question with regard 
to the Appropriations Committee, I think 
I can answer the question as far as my 
intent in the legislation is concerned, 
and that is that price criteria not be 
permitted as a primary base for the con- 
sideration of whom shall get an export 
license, but that it may be considered as 
one of many factors, when prices are in 
the extreme; but I do seriously object to 
its being the primary basis upon which 
they shall judge export licenses. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s position. I feel that with 
that explanation it will not require dis- 
charge notices to be given to the men who 
must look at these price criteria and 
judge them. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas (Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I was 
pleased to hear the statement just made 
by the gentleman from Missouri, the 
chairman of the Small Business Commit- 
tee, because I think it clears up a mis- 
understanding that has troubled many 
of us with regard to the price criteria. 
The statement that his objection is to 
the use of these criteria as prime factors, 
and further that he does not object to 
their use as one factor, I think, meets 
the issue that disturbed some of us. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. To make it clear, I do 
not object to its use as one of many fac- 
tors when situations are in the extreme, 
but I do not want to be misunderstood or 
misinterpreted on the subject. 
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Mr. HAYS. I think the gentleman has 
made it clear. 

Mr. PLOESER. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma understands it very clearly. 
We went over it a couple of times. 

Mr. HAYS. Iamsure hedoes. I think 
the gentleman will understand why the 
objections arose on our part, and that he 
did not object to our insistence that the 
historical basis not be the exclusive basis 
for determining export licenses. 

Mr. PLOESER. If it needs further 
clarification, I do not like the strict his- 
torical basis by a long ways. I think it is 
extremely unfair. I think where they are 
sufficiently willing to allow new concerns 
to enter the field or to allow veterans, 
for example, as they have in one of the 
many formulas on the historical basis, in 
part I can take the historical basis, but 
as a full rule I would object to it just as 
seriously as I would price criteria. 

Mr. HAYS. I felt sure that those were 
the views of the gentleman. I think it 
has helped the committee in giving a 
clear understanding of what we are try- 
ing to do. I think the gentleman has 
rendered a service in supplementing his 
remarks to that extent. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CEeLLer). 

Mr. CELLER. With reference to the 
historical period, checks on the figures 
with reference to exports of lard, fats, oil, 
and grease they showed the application 
of the historical period. Most of the ex- 
ports of the permits for export of such 
products went to about six companies, 
and the remainder was scattered among 
scores of others. That is what makes for 
monopoly. I do hope that the Office of 
International Trade will not consider ex- 
clusively a historical period in the allo- 
cation of these various products for 
export. 

Mr. PLOESER. I share the views of 
the gentleman from New York on that 
Point. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) of 
section 3 of the act entitled “An act to aid 
in the stabilization of commodity prices, to 
aid in further stabilizing the economy of 
the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved December 30, 1947, is hereby re- 
pealed. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ELLSworTH: 
On page 1, line 7, strike out the period and 
insert a comma and the following: “and sub- 
section 3 is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof a new subsection as follows: ‘(b) 
section 5 of the Second Decontrol Act of 
1947 is hereby amended by striking out the 
following: “, and the functions exercised 
under section 6 of said act of July 2, 1940, as 
amended.”’” 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
the subject of export controls and export- 
control licenses was a matter of hearings 
before my committee, which is the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, for some 3 or 4 days recently. In 
the course of those hearings it was de- 
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veloped that two things were wrong in 
the present export-control program and 
were causing delays to the program and 
to exporting and were causing unneces- 
sary hardships and inconvenience to 
those engaged in the export trad-. One 
of those things was the price criteria 
paragraph which will be removed by the 
pending bill. The other problem faced 
by the exporters was that the orders to 
which they were addressing their com- 
plaints were written and put into effect 
on very short notice without the Office 
of International Trade having first con- 
sulted with the trade on the details of 
the proposed orders. For example, the 
license period, I believe, is 90 days. But 
one of our witnesses testified that he was 
engaged in the business of manufactur- 
ing a type of machine tool which he could 
not get ready for export short of 4 to 6 
months. There were numerous other 
complaints. All of these complaints 
arose from the fact that the Office of 
International Trade had not issued its 
orders in accordance with the procedure 
set out in the Administrative Procedures 
Act, an act passed by the Congress in 
1946. This law was passed for the spe- 
cific purpose of setting up a procedure 
so that the various executive agencies of 
our Government could not simply issue 
a barrage of orders day after day with- 
out having given due notice and with- 
eut having held hearings on the proposed 
orders. 

All my amendment does is to place the 
Office of International Trade back under 
the Administrative Procedures Act. This 
agency, the Office of International Trade, 
was exempted from the Administrative 
Procedures Act by the Second Decontrol 
Act, All my amendment does is to place 
the agency back under the Administra- 
tive Procedures Act where it should have 
been allthe time. I might point out that 
the Administrative Procedures Act does 
not in any way compel the agency to hold 
hearings when secrecy should be main- 
tained. It further provides, and I will 
read: 

(a) Notice: General notice of proposed 
rule making shall be p*1blished in the Federal 
Register (unless all persons subject thereto 
are named and either personally served or 
otherwise have actual notice thereof in ac- 
cordance with law) anc shall include (1) a 
statement of the time, place, and nature of 
public rule making proceedings; (2) refer- 
ence to the authority under which the rule 
is proposed; and (3) either the terms or sub- 
stance of the proposed rule or a description of 
the subjects and issues involved. Except 
where notice or hearing is required by stat- 
ute, this subsection shall not apply to inter- 
pretative rules, general statements of policy, 
rules of agency organization, procedure, or 
practice, or in any situation in which the 
agency for good cause finds (and incorporates 
the finding and a brief statement of the rea- 
sons therefor in the rules issued) that notice 
and public procedure thereon are impracti- 
cable, unnecessary, or contrary to the public 
interest. 


So this law gives ample opportunity 
for the agency to protect the public and 
its own operations, and it does not do 
them any harm at all. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield. 
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Mr. CELLER. Do I understand the 
effect of your amendment would be to 
make the administrative procedure ap- 
plicable only on the question of the pro- 
mulgation of rules and regulations? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Yes. That is the 
function of the administrative procedure 
act. It sets up procedure. 

Mr. CELLER. But would that be the 
effect of your proposed amendment only? 
Would the effect of your amendment 
limit the applicability of the administra- 
tive procedure act to the promulgation 
of rules and regulations of the Office of 
International Trade, or would it be 
broader than that and provide for the 
following: An exporter had had his appli- 
cation for the export of a commodity re- 
jected, would he, under your amendment, 
have the right to invoke the provisions of 
the administrative procedure act so that 
he would have an appeal from the deci- 
sion of the Office of International Trade? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. No, I think not, 
for the reason that would be what I be- 
lieve you attorneys call ex post facto. In 
other words, on anything that has been 
done up to now, this amendment would 
have no effect. 

Mr. CELLER. But I mean as to the 
future. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. As to the future, 
orders would have to be issued after due 
notice and hearings unless the Office of 
International Trade would state it was 
impracticable or unnecessary or not in 
the public interest to do so. 

Mr. CELLER. I think your amend- 
ment goes beyond the mere offering of 
rules and regulations, and covers all the 
procedure of the Office of International 
Trade, the rejection of applications, and 
so on. I think you might go into that 
carefully. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. 


I think if you will 
study it as I have, you will find it only 
applies to the procedure of issuing orders. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, 
frankly, many of us do not know what 
this means or what effect it may have 
upon the procedure. It will be noted that 
it is a matter that does not pertain to the 
section under consideration. The sec- 
tion under consideration is section 3 of 
the anti-inflation act; this amendment 
is an amendment to section 5 of the Sec- 
ond Decontrol Act of 1947. Inasmuch as 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
had no hearings on this matter, we do not 
know what effect it may have upon the 
rest of the bill. Inasmuch as the matter 
seems to be of such consequence as to en- 
title it to a great deal of study, I hope the 
amendment will not be agreed to. Of 
course, we realize that a point of order 
would lie against the amendment. I did 
not make it, because I thought we might 
come to some understanding about it. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I would like to 
explain to the chairman of the commit- 
tee that the hearings on this subject were 
going on in my committee at the same 
time his committee was acting on the 
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bill. Otherwise I would have taken it 
up with you before you came to the floor 
with the bill. I regret that the time 
situation was such that it could not be 
done. I can appreciate the chairman’s 
attitude on the amendment, which is 
technical. 

‘Mr. WOLCOTT. I thank the gentle- 
man from Oregon. Because it is so tech- 
nical I hope the committee will not ac- 
cept it, but I can assure the gentleman 
that at the first opportunity we will give 
consideration to it in committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Core of Kansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 5470) to repeal sub- 
section (b) of section 3 of the act of 
December 30, 1947, pursuant to House 
Resolution 499, he reported the same 
back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLMER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two instances 
and in each to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. BLOOM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. GRANT of Alabama (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jones of Alabama) was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

Mr. DIRKSEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
the Appendix of the REcorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article 
from today’s Times-Herald. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp and include an editorial from the 
Rochester Democrat. 

Mr. POULSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp in two different 
instances. 
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Mr. PLOESER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcoxD and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF RENT CONTROLS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 501, providing 
for the consideration of S. 2182, to ex- 
tend certain provisions of the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, to provide for the 
termination of controls on maximum 
rents in areas and on housing accommo- 
dations where conditions justifying such 
controls no longer exist, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for consideration of 
the bill (S. 2182) to extend certain provi- 
sions of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, 
to provide for the termination of controls 
on maximum rents in areas and on housing 
accommodations where conditions justifying 
such controls no longer exist, and for other 
purposes, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 4 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. It shall be in order to 
consider without the intervention of any 
point of order the substitute committee 
amendment recommended by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency now in the bill, 
and such substitute for the purpose of 
amendment shall be considered under the 
5-minute rule as an original bill. At the 
conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any member may demand a separate vote 
in the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole to 
the bill or committee substitute. The pre- 
vious question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
consideration for S. 2182, a bill to 
extend certain provisions of the Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947, to provide 
for the termination of controls on maxi- 
mum rents in areas and on housing ac- 
commodations where conditions justify- 
ing such controls no longer exist, and for 
other purposes. 

Under this rule a motion will be made 
to take the Senate bill from the Speaker’s 
table, and to strike all after the enact- 
ing clause, and to insert in lieu thereof 
an amendment by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. The Senate bill was 
amended extensively by the House com- 
mittee, and it was thought better to treat 
the committee amendments as an original 
bill. Therefore, the rule provides that 
the committee amendments now in the 
bill shall be considered as an original 
bill for purpose of amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. Points of order have 
been waived against the bill and com- 
mittee amendments. 
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Rent control is a highly controversial 
subject, and many Members will want 
to express their opinions on this bill. 
Therefore, the Rules Committee has pro- 
vided 4 hours of general debate on the 
bill. Amendments to the bill will be in 
order under the 5-minute rule. This 
rule is a most lenient one, and I do not 
see how there can be any valid objection 
to it. 

In regard to the bill, however, I can 
foresee opposition to it, both from those 
who would tolerate no controls whatso- 
ever, under any circumstances, and from 
those who would have our entire econ- 
omy under rigid Government controls. 
This bill has compromised these two ex- 
tremes, and has attempted to continue 
only those controls which are necessary 
under present conditions. 

The drafters of this bill have recog- 
nized that there is an inherent opposi- 
tion to controls in the American way of 
thinking. Controls are regarded as a 
measure of oppression, and there is a 
justifiable opposition to them among the 
people. Rather than submit to Govern- 
ment regulation—which is oftentimes 
arbitrary and unjust—most Americans 
will avoid those pursuits which are under 
Government control. Because of rent 
control many landlords have refused to 
rent their property, and the construc- 
tion rate of rental property is far short 
of demand. As a consequence of this 
scarcity of rental housing many veterans 
have been forced to buy homes at in- 
flated prices because they were not able 
torent. This bill has attempted to elim- 
inate most of the objections which arise 
out of the provisions of the present rent- 
control law. 

One of the greatest objections that 
landlords and builders have to the pres- 
ent law is that the regulations have 
been arbitrarily administered from 
Washington, that bureaucrats, who, at 
best, have second-hand information on 
local conditions, pass judgment without 
regard to the facts in individual cases. 
It is obvious that such a system would 
cause a great many injustices. To over- 
come this objection the present bill pro- 
vides that rent control will be admin- 
istered by local boards in each com- 
munity. The members of these boards, 
who are appointed by the President from 
nominations submitted by the governor, 
will have first-hand knowledge of local 
conditions. Landlords and tenants can 
bring their problems to a board which is 
composed of their friends and neighbors, 
and an equitable solution to their prob- 
lems can be worked out. 

The general purpose of this bill is to 
protect tenants from any unwarranted 
increase in rents—while at the same time 
protecting landlords from losses and 
hardships which are occasioned by the 
present law. 

One of the purposes of law is to recon- 
cile the conflicting interests of different 
groups. But the history of rent control 
has been to compromise every conflict in 
favor of the tenant—and landlords have 
oftentimes been injured because of this 
arbitrary application of a lopsided law. 
Last year, we passed a rent-control law 
which attempted to balance the interests 
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of landlords and tenants—and permitted 
them to work out rental agreements be- 
tween themselves—but if they were un- 
able to reach an agreement the case was 
sent to Washington to be decided by a 
bureaucrat who had no knowledge of the 
facts-in the particular case. The present 
bill provides that a local board, composed 
of friends and neighbors of both the 
landlord and the tenant, will compromise 
the interests of both when they cannot 
reach an agreement between themselves. 

I view economic controls as the tool of 
totalitarian regimentation. Government 
by administrative regulation for the past 
15 years has been destroying the moral 
fiber of our people and eating away the 
foundations of our Federal republic. I 
would tolerate controls only in the face 
of a pressing national emergency, but 
the present shortage of rental housing 
presents such an emergency. As repul- 
sive as Government controls are to me, 
I am compelled to recognize the necessity 
for continuation of some rent control. 

After a reasonable and impartial con- 
sideration of the provisions of this bill, 
I am sure that a majority of you will 
agree with me that this is an excellent 
bill—and that it should be passed. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SaBaTH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, if there was ever a uni- 
versal demand on the part of the Ameri- 
can people it is the demand for legisla- 
tion to extend rent control. However, I 
cannot see how any man can justly claim 
that this bill before us is legislation to 
actually extend rent control. In my 
opinion it is an attempt to decontrol and 
to mislead the American people and will 
not result in giving aid or assistance to 
the hundreds of thousands, yes millions 
of tenants who are looking to the Con- 
gress to hold down rents so that they 
will not be gouged by avaricious land- 
lords or to be saved from eviction be- 
cause of their inability to pay unscrupu- 
lously higher rents. They want a place 
in which they can live, even though it 
be only a humble apartment or flat, at a 
reasonable price, and this applies espe- 
cially with respect to the war veterans. I 
wish to point out that formerly, land- 
lords figured on 80-percent occupancy, 
but in a very large number of cases 
where the big landlords have asked for 
increases, it has been shown that they 
acquired properties at a very low cost 
and that they have had 100 percent occu- 
pancy during and since the war. During 
that time, they have expended very little 
for decorating, painting, and repairs and 
have given only meager maintenance 
service so that the additional cost of coal 
was more than offset by the return from 
a 100-percent occupancy. However, I 
have favored relief for a fair and reason- 
able increase in rentals in all hardship 
cases and under the present law, in such 
instances relief has been granted. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was reported by 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
late Friday afternoon last, after many 
unnecessary delays and postponements 
and was not available in printed form 
until just this morning. They came to 
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the Committee on Rules for a rule with a 
printed amendment to the Senate bill 
and the few favorable provisions in that 
bill had been stricken out and other 
amendments which they made did not 
clearly set forth the provisions of the bill. 
Neither was there even a typewritten 
or printed report to explain that which 
was stricken from the Senate bill or to 
give an explanation of the effect of the 
amendments which they substituted 
therefor. The printed report, like the 
bill, was not available to the membership 
until an hour before the House met and 
I venture to say that there are not a 
dozen Members, outside of those on the 
Banking and Currency Committee, who 
are familiar with the provisions of the 
amended Senate bill. I know that I 
have tried to familiarize myself, first by 
reading the Senate bill, and then rely- 
ing upon the committee print that has 
been submitted and presented to the 
Committee on Rules, and finally with the 
bill that they have agreed upon after the 
rule had been voted. I think it is indeed 
unfortunate, in view of the fact that the 
country has been anxiously waiting for 
a bill that would extend rent control, 
that we did not have sufficient time to 
familiarize ourselves with its provisions. 
I am of the opinion that the Democratic 
members of the committee will later ex- 
plain the unfairness of the bill in the 
form in which it is before us today. But, 
I will say this, that the bill takes away 
from the Federal Housing Expediter and 
his regional rent control administrators 
all of the powers of rent control and 
vests the powers in the local boards. 

The bill provides that local boards shall 
be appointed by the governors and will 
have full and complete power so that the 
Housing Expediter will have no real juris- 
diction whatsoever. ‘They will have 
complete power to increase rents and to 
even order the eviction of tenants and 
to have absolute decontrol of rentals. 
They will have power that never has been 
given to any board in a matter of such 
serious import to the people of the coun- 
try as this one. 

Hardly a day passes without the gen- 
tleman on the left charging that too much 
power is being granted to those whom 
they term bureaucrats, but in this in- 
stance they are granting, as I have said, 
nearly unlimited powers to those local 
boards authorized to be appointed under 
this bill. I regret to say that I fear that 
the appointment by the governors of 
these boards will work against the best 
interest of the tenants of the United 
States. I hope Iam wrong in saying that 
these boards will be mainly appointed 
upon the recommendations of the real 
estate boards and property owners’ Or- 
ganizations who, through their powerful 
lobby, have spent in the last 3 years or 
so, as has been reported, $1,000,000 to 
repeal the Rent Control Act. Now, what 
can we expect from boards that will con- 
sist of men representing such organiza- 
tions? Oh, some may say, “Well, you are 
unfair in criticizing these boards before- 
hand.” No, Iam not. In the State of 
Illinois the Governor appointed a board, 
and what was the result? That board, 
without a great deal of investigation, re- 
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ported that the rents could be and should 
be increased but, fortunately, the re- 
gional rent control administrator in this 
instance disapproved of their recom- 
mendations. Under this bill, that power 
would be taken away from rent control 
administrators, and is what I fear the 
boards that will be appointed by the gov- 
ernors will do. 

I do not say that the boards appointed 
by all the governors will perform in such 
manner. We have some governors that 
really have the interest and welfare of 
the tenants at heart. But if they act as 
did the Governor of the State of Illinois 
acted in acquiescing in the recommenda- 
tions of his appointed board, there is 
very little hope left for the unfortunate 
tenants and veterans to obtain places to 
live at reasonable prices or at rentals 
they can afford to pay. 

I feel that any man who reads the bill 
as now reported, if he is honest and sin- 
cere in wanting to aid the tenants of this 
country, cannot vote for it as it is writ- 
ten and as it is before us. I think it is 
most unfortunate that the committee 
has gone to the extent of depriving thou- 
sands, yes, even millions of people who 
have been waiting and hoping and pray- 
ing that Congress will act, of the as- 
surance that they can remain in the 
quarters they now occupy or that they 
can obtain homes to house themselves 
and their families at rentals they can 
afford to pay. 

I believe the members of the commit- 
tee who have signed the minority report 
will during the 4 hours of general debate 
explain the unfair and unwarranted pro- 
visions of the bill which, if carefully 
analyzed by anyone, must bring him to 
the conclusion that the bill is not in the 
interest of the tenant and is not the bill 
that many of you have promised to vote 
for to extend rent control. It is a bill 
to mislead the American people, mis- 
lead the tenants, and mislead the ex- 
servicemen into thinking that they are 
receiving something, whereas really the 
rights they received under the present 
law are being taken away from them. 

I have explained to you my views and 
my fears, I hope that after you have 
heard from those who honestly desire 
to give the American people a fair and 
just extension of rent control, you will, 
when the bill is considered under the 5- 
minute rule, strike out some of these un- 
fair provisions and place in the bill pro- 
visions that will safeguard the rights and 
interests of hundreds of thousands of 
families. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. No; I cannot yield to 
the gentleman. I do not think he could 
enlighten me much because he would 
want to defend the action of the Republi- 
can Governor of my State and his com- 
mittee that recommended an increase in 
rents. 

Mr. OWENS. No; that is not it. 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived hundreds upon hundreds of let- 
ters from individuals and organizations, 
urging the extension of rent control. 
One of the letters I received was from the 
Independent Voters of Illinois, Inc., 
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which sets forth most clearly the real 
need for rent control. Under the leave 
granted me, I insert it at this point as 
follows: 
INDEPENDENT VOTERS OF ILLINOIS, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., February 12, 1948. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SABATH: Your ‘constitu- 
ents are already sorely pressed by the ex- 
traordinary inflation in the country. Here 
in Chicago the housing situation, as you 
know, is deplorable. Any loosening of the 
present rent-control laws will mean an in- 
tolerable burden to hundreds of thousands 
of sorely pressed families. 

As a representative of all of the people, 
you should give active support to legislation 
which will adequately protect tenants 
against any increase in rents. 

We recommend your consideration of the 
following essential points in rent-control 
legislation: 

1. A 2-year extension of controls. 

2. Adequate protection against evictions. 

3. A roll-back of the 15 percent increases 
allowed under the present statute, with ex- 
ceptions in hardship cases. 

4. Recontrol of accommodations at present 
exempt from control. 

5. A clear definition of the functions of 
the advisory boards, and, vital to all the rest. 

6. The provision of sufficient money and 
manpower for whole-hearted enforcement. 

There is no matter to come before you 
more vital than this. Our great problem is 
to stop inflation. We must not add to it 
by allowing rents to rise—adding to hard- 
ships already becoming dangerously heavy. 

Very truly yours, 
INDEPENDENT VOTERS OF ILLINOIS. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. OWENS]. 

Mr. OWENS. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman from TIllinois [Mr. SABATH] 
whether he is advocating that we vote 
against the bill as it is presently written 
if there are no amendments made to it. 

Mr. SABATH. Does the gentleman 
mean as the bill is now? 

Mr. OWENS. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. This bill, as I have 
stated, is not an extension of rent con- 
trol, as I think under its provisions ten- 
ants will be gouged and held up by the 
landlords. I repeat, if it is enacted it will 
decontrol rents and result in the eviction 
of thousands of families throughout the 
country. I do not see how I can vote for 
the bill unless it is amended, as it merely 
gives the owners the right to do as they 
please and to increase the rents as they 
desire. 

Mr. OWENS. Is the gentleman advo- 
cating that we vote against the bill? 

Mr. SABATH. I am advocating that 
we amend it as it should be amended. 
While the bill in its present form is 
vicious to the interests of the tenants, I 
may be obliged to vote for it in order 
that it may go to conference and to hope 
that the Senate will succeed in retain- 
ing some of its original provisions that 
protected the tenants. 

Mr. OWENS. Assuming that we do 
not amend the bill, is the gentleman ad- 
vocating that we vote against it? 

Mr. SABATH. I cannot for the life of 
me see how we can pass a bill like this 
in its present form. I think it will be 
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amended if you are true to the pledges 
and promises that you made to the 
American people. 

Mr.OWENS. But the gentleman does 
not answer my question. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ross]. 

Mr. ROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to speak out of order and 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

COMMUNISM: A MENACE TO WORLD PEACE 


Mr. ROSS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
public-opinion poll shows that half the 
people of the United States expect an- 
other war in 10 years. Seventy-six per- 
cent believe there will be a conflict within 
25 years. How is it possible to explain 
this growing conviction on the part of 
so many of our citizens that a new con- 
flict is inevitable? Can it be that we 
have forgotten the terrible devastation 
and the suffering brought on by the re- 
cent struggle? Have we forgotten the 
brave dream of peace in the brief two 
and a half years since the firing of the 
last shots of World War II? 

No. Americans remember only too 
well the grim realities of the war and 
the splendid but fast-fading hope for 
universal peace. We do not want war. 
We are as devoted to peace as any other 
people in the world. If, nevertheless, as 
the polls indicate, we expect another con- 
flict, it is because we cannot blind our- 
selves to the dark threat in the present 
international situation—a threat which 
seems day by day to grow more ominous. 

Mankind everywhere gropes toward 
peace, but lives either in a state of war 
as in China or in constant fear of war 
as in western Europe. Mankind yearns 
for order, stability, and new hope, but 
finds only chaos, uncertainty, and deep- 
ening despair. Nazism and fascism have 
scarcely disappeared from the scene 
when there emerges another menace— 
the menace of world communism— 
vastly strengthened by the success of the 
Soviet Union in World War II and fat- 
tened on postwar confusion and chaos. 

There can be no doubt that a new 
wave of aggression threatens to engulf 
the world. The meaning of recent events 
in the Balkans, in Poland, and in China 
and Korea is only too clear. Even at 
this very hour, as the last lights of free- 
dom are going out in Czechoslovakia, the 
dark cloud of tyranny rolls toward Fin- 
land. How much further will it go— 
this paralyzing shadow? Italy next? 
Austria? France? Where will it end? 

There is no longer any question but 
that we are facing a formidable and ag- 
gressive movement in world communism. 
We must understand thoroughly the 
nature of this new threat if we are to 
take adequate measures to meet it. Let 
us not underestimate its strength. 
World communism is powerful at its 
core—the Soviet Union—and it possesses 
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formidable tentacles stretching into 
every nation on earth. 

The threat to peace, inherent in com- 
munism, arises primarily from its basic 
philosophy. Communists do not believe 
that there is room in the world for both 
Russian-style Marxism and other sys- 
tems of economics and government. It is 
not only the United States which draws 
the hostility of the Communists, but even 
the partially socialized countries of Eu- 
rope. In other words, any nation which 
refuses to accept indiscriminately the 
dictates of Moscow is branded automati- 
cally by Communist dogma as reaction- 
ary and is marked for eventual liquida- 
tion. 

A number of years ago, Lenin, the 
founder of the present regime in Russia, 
declared: 

We live not only in a state, but in a sys- 
tem of states, and the existence of the Soviet 
Republic next to a number of imperialist 
states for a long time is unthinkable. In the 
end either the one or the other will have the 
better of it. Until the end comes, a series of 
most terrible conflicts between the Soviet 
Republic and the bourgeois states is inevi- 
table. 


The Communist leaders since Lenin 
have never forsaken this theory of all or 
nothing. Stalin himself, has said: 

In the further progress of development of 
the international revolution, two world cen- 
ters will be formed: the Socialist center, at- 
tracting to itself all the countries gravitating 
toward socialism, and the capitalist center, 
attracting to itself all the countries gravitat- 
ing toward capitalism. The fight between 
these two centers for the conquest of world 
economy will decide the fate of capitalism 
and communism throughout the whole 
world, for the final defeat of world capitalism 
means the victory of socialism in the arena 
of world economy. 


Where is there a thought of compro- 
mise in these words? Where is there 
some hope of a peaceful reconciliation, a 
friendly competition between the two 
systems? The plain truth is that Com- 
munists do not believe in and do not want 
compromise, reconciliation, and friendly 
competition. They have decided that 
capitalism, as an economic system, and 
western democracy, as a political system, 
are doomed; and they will do everything 
possible, by every means available to 
them, to hasten the downfall of both. 
They have one consuming desire, One 
overriding objective—the establishment 
everywhere in the world of communism 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat— 
or, as it has proved to be in the countries 
which they have taken over—the dicta- 
torship of the party faithful. How can 
peace be otherwise than menaced when 
there is loose in the world this organized, 
unparalleled lust for power? 

For the time that we were allied with 
Russia against Germany it was popular 
to contend that the Communists were 
the misunderstood friends of democracy; 
that, in truth, the Soviet Union itself was 
asort of democracy. Precisely what sort, 
of course, was never clearly stated. We 
were told that suspicion of Russia was 
without foundation, and that, on the con- 
trary, the Russians had far greater rea- 
son for suspecting the western world. 
We were assured that Communists had 


given up their old international wrecking 
tactics and henceforth were prepared to 
live in cooperation with all free people. 
Had not Stalin himself, in 1943, ordered 
the dissolution of the Communist Inter- 
national—the Comintern—that central 
agency of world espionage and sabotage? 
And was not the Soviet Union cooperat- 
ing, if not wholeheartedly at least in sub- 
stantial measure, in the creation of the 
vast superstructure of the United Na- 
tions to keep the postwar peace of the 
world? Even former Secretary of State 
Hull told the Congress in November 1943 
that “there will no longer be need for 
spheres of influence, for alliances, for 
balance of power, or for any other of the 
special arrangements through which, in 
the unhappy past, the nations strove to 
safeguard their security or to promote 
their interests.” 

This was the wartime promise for the 
world of tomorrow. But what has been 
the performance since the end of the 
conflict? What has happened to the 
solemn pledge taken at Yalta in 1945 by 
Stalin—a pledge “to build a world order 
under law, dedicated to peace, security, 
freedom, and the general well-being of 
all mankind.” The answer is only too 
obvious. It has been toppled by a new 
wave of world hostility, suspicion, and 
intrigue. 

It has collapsed primarily because the 
Communists, while giving lip service to 
cooperation between their world and 
ours, never actually believed real cooper- 
ation possible or even desirable. The 
“strange alliance,” as it has been termed, 
was born out of the paramount need of 
both partners—Russia and the western 
democracies—to check Nazi aggression. 
Now that the war-created need for unity 
has passed, it has given way, not even to 
indifference, but to cold war. That ten- 
uous alliance, held together only by the 
cement of a common enemy, began to 
crumble as soon as the danger to the cita- 
del of world communism—Russia—had 
been removed. 

The mask of cooperation, of friend- 
ship, has now fallen away completely. 
Before us is the vast gap in beliefs and 
in practices which separates us from the 
Russians. The American people are 
tending more and more to regard world 
communism as an unqualified opponent 
of democracy. The war-strengthened 
Soviet Union, together with its followers 
in other lands, is reverting increasingly 
to a campaign of vilification and sabo- 
tage against freedom everywhere. 

The Communists are pursuing this 
campaign with a relentless vigor and de- 
termination. They have an ample ar- 
senal of old and new weapons at their 
command and they are choosing and 
using them with consummate skill. In 
China, it is cold-blooded, ruthless civil 
war. Against Czechoslovakia, it is dic- 
tatorship thinly veiled in constitutional 
processes. Greece is pounded with an 
alien guerrilla invasion. Over the Bal- 
kans, the unyielding lid of the police 
state is screwed tight. Finland is sub- 
jected to diplomatic pressure backed by 
the armed might of the Soviet Army. 
Anti-United States propaganda deluges 
Latin America. General strikes and 
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Sabotage are the favored weapons in 
France, Italy, and other western Euro- 
pean countries. There is no limit to the 
variety and combinations of tactics em- 
ployed; no moral restraints upon their 
use. Anything which produces results 
satisfactory to world communism is ap- 
proved under the callous principle that 
“the end justifies the means.” 

In this cold war now raging, Commu- 
nists score their victories in two ways— 
either through the expansion of the 
Russia national state or through the 
seizure of power by Communist parties 
in other countries. Their success via 
both methods has been as phenomenal 
as it is appalling. 

Let us consider for a moment the ex- 
tent of Russian expansion during the last 
few years. Before the outbreak of World 
War II, the Soviet Union already had a 
greater stretch of contiguous territory 
than any other nation—one-sixth of the 
earth’s land surface. It covered an area 
of 8,000,000 square miles and contained 
a population of 170,000,000. Despite re- 
peated Russian affirmations of disinterest 
in territorial aggrandizement, despite 
the statement by Stalin that “we have 
no aim of seizing territory or conquering 
foreign people,” by 1946, 300,000 square 
miles of territory had been added to the 
Soviet homeland—that is, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics—and its 
population had increased to almost 
200,000,000. 

Long before they were forced into the 
war by the Nazi attack, the Russians 
commenced to expand into alien terri- 
tory. In return for an attitude of 
benevolent neutrality toward Ger- 
many, Soviet troops were permitted to 
occupy the eastern half of Poland in 
September 1939. In March 1940, after a 
valiant resistance, Finland was over- 
whelmed by sheer force of numbers and 
compelled to cede a large part of its 
limited territory to the Soviet colossus. 
A few months later, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania were pressured into oblivion 
by Moscow. The sections of Rumania 
known as Bessarabia, Moldavia, and 
northern Bukovina came next. 

These gains, held practically intact at 
the end of the war, have been extended 
even further. Finland was forced to 
cede additional territory in the stra- 
tegically important Petsamo area and to 
lease other territory to Russia. At Yalta, 
Marshal Stalin secured for Russia acaui- 
sition of the southern half of Sakhalin 
and the Kurile Islands in the Pacific. He 
also had restored to Russia the old czar- 
ist concessions in the Chinese ports of 
Dairen and Port Arthur and special rail- 
road privileges in Manchuria. Despite 
their many misgivings, the Chinese were 
forced to accept these arrangements. At 
the Potsdam Conference in 1945 the 
United States and Britain agreed that 
the German city of Kénigsburg and ad- 
jacent areas should be transferred to the 
Soviet Union. Even Czechoslovakia had 
to give up 5,000 square miles of territory 
as the price of friendship with its pow- 
erful neighbor. Finally, Tannu Tuva, a 
large area in central Asia, was detached 
from friendly Outer Mongolia and ab- 
sorbed into the Soviet Union with little 
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fanfare and merely a few lines in the 
press to record the event. Friendship 
with those who understand only force 
carries a high price tag. 

This unprecedented wave of expansion 
constitutes a striking refutation of the 
contention that Russia is not interested 
in territorial aggrandizement. The So- 
viet Union today covers an area greater 
even than that of the far-flung domains 
of the czars, 

Nor have these recent seizures been 
haphazard. On the contrary, they have 
been carefully designed to bring under 
direct Russian control, areas of high eco- 
nomic and strategic importance. They 
have, in effect, served to strengthen the 
inner base, the hard core of world com- 
munism, 

And outright annexations are only a 
part of the recent pattern of Soviet ex- 
pansion. The inner base, the central for- 
tress of communism, has been bulwarked 
by a belt of states friendly to Moscow, as 
they are called. I believe the term “in- 
directly annexed by Moscow” would be 
closer to the truth. 

By means of military occupation, eco- 
nomic and political pressures, and the 
installation of camouflaged or outright 
Communist-puppet regimes, the Rus- 
sians have drawn around themselves a 
protecting rim of dominated countries 
covering an area of 650,000 square miles 
and containing 100,000,000 people. In 
Europe it embraces Finland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, eastern Germany, east- 
ern Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Rumania. In the 
Far East, North Korea, most of Manchu- 
ria, and Outer Mongolia have been in- 
cluded. To complete the rim, Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, and Sinkiang are espe- 
cially needed, and, significantly, all these 
areas have been under constant Soviet 
pressure on one pretext or another, since 
the end of the war. 

This “middle zone,” as it has been 
termed by John Foster Dulles, is designed 
not only to act as a defense in depth for 
the inner base of world communism but 
serves to add additional economic 
strength to the movement and to act as 
a transmission belt for further radiation 
of Communist influence. It appears cer- 
tain that as the movement grows the rim 
will expand to cover additional states. 

The vast area of the inner fortress and 
middle zone, however, does not mark the 
limit of Communist ambition. Beyond it, 
in the rest of the world, an incessant 
softening-up process is carried on by de- 
voted party workers. Day in and day out, 
operating legally or underground, em- 
ploying the same unscrupulous tactics as 
the Nazis, these fifth columnists drive 
unwaveringly toward a single objective, 
the weakening of the will and ability of 
every nation to resist the advance of 
communism. With an unprincipled and 
vicious propaganda, which consistently 
overemphasizes the imperfections in 
western democracies, they seek to weak- 
en faith in all the institutions of free so- 
cieties. By inflltrating into key positions 
in the political, economic, and cultural 
structure of the democratic nations, they 
exercise a destructive influence out of all 
proportion to their numbers, 


These agents of communism in the still- 
democratic world do not act independ- 
ently. There is no room for individual 
initiative; no tolerance of disagreement 
with the leaders in a movement geared 
to world domination. The demand is for 
slavish and unquestioning acquiescence 
in the dictates of the chain of command 
from top to bottom. The work of Com- 
munists everywhere is coordinated by one 
central authority. Formerly the Com- 
intern was that authority. When during 
the war the Comintern was dissolved to 
lull the democracies into a false sense of 
security, the world-wide centralized plan- 
ning must have gone on in secret since 
there was no loss in either the effective- 
ness or the unity of purpose of the Com- 
munist movement. More recently, with 
all semblance of amicable relations be- 
tween Russia and the western democra- 
cies rapidly disappearing, open and 
formal coordination of activities on an 
international scale has again become the 
ryle. Just a few months ago, the lead- 
ers of the Communist parties of Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Po- 
land, Russia, France, Czechoslovakia, and 
Italy organized a Communist informa- 
tion bureau. Known as the Cominform, 
this new organization appears to be noth- 
ing more than the beginning of the re- 
vival of the prewar Comintern. 

It is the new nerve center of interna- 
tional communism set up to disseminate 
the policies of the Kremlin high com- 
mand. High on the list of its objectives 
is the smashing of any effort to bring 
order out of chaos in countries weakened 
by the war, and to promote economic sta- 
bility in western Europe. The Commu- 
nists are determined to retain their vested 
interest in political confusion, in eco- 
nomic dislocation, and in human misery. 
They will do everything in their power 
to preserve and even deepen such condi- 
tions in the democracies. At this very 
moment, the Cominform is formulating 
plans to sabotage any material aid the 
United States may provide to the Euro- 
pean nations. Orders have gone out 
from the Kremlin to break up economic 
reconstruction in the democracies, and 
Communist parties everywhere adopt the 
slogan of wreck the Marshall plan. 

Perhaps the most flagrant evidence of 
the menace of communism to peace is 
to be found in the behavior of Russia in 
the United Nations. The Soviet Union 
has employed the special powers which 
it possesses as one of the Big Five to 
obstruct rather than to further the 
peaceful purposes of this organization. 
Its representatives have used the prin- 
cipal UN organs as public platforms from 
which they may hurl outlandish charges 
of imperialism against the United 
States and heap invective upon many of 
our leading citizens. They have cast the 
veto a total of 22 times. In some cases 
the use of this power has been charac- 
terized by pure political spite. In 
others, however, it has served to block 
action on extremely critical problems 
such as the Greek situation. 

The over-all effect of Soviet behavior 
in the United Nations has been to ham- 
string the effectiveness of the organiza- 


tion and weaken public confidence in its 
ability to preserve peace. This result, 
however, does not disturb the Russians. 
They are not interested in the coopera- 
tive possibilities of the United Nations. 
They are determined to bend UN to the 
purposes of world communism. If they 
cannot dominate it, they will use their 
special Big Five powers to snag the ef- 
forts of other members to promote world 
accord. 

The events which we have witnessed 
since the end of the war have forced us 
reluctantly to the conclusion that col- 
laboration between the free world and 
communism is not possible. The reas- 
sertion of the Marxist doctrine of world 
revolution, the unscrupulous expansion 
of Russia, the capture of many nations 
by Communist minorities, Soviet-in- 
spired efforts to sabotage economic re- 
covery in the remaining free countries 
of Europe, and the obstructionist tactics 
of the Soviet Union in the United Na- 
tions—all these interrelated occurrences 
compel us to recognize that not only are 
the Communists unwilling to cooperate 
in the preservation of universal peace 
but that they constitute a menace to 
that peace as long as their drive for 
world domination goes unchecked. 

In our own interest and in the interest 
of free people everywhere, it is essential 
that we take steps to stop this threat. 
Such a positive course will not be easy. 
Many of the effective measures which we 
can and must take will prove costly and 
will involve many risks. In the long 
run, however, we cannot afford not to 
take them., The price of peace with 
security and freedom comes high but the 
price of another war will be infinitely 
higher. 

It might be possible to hole up behind 
the Maginot line of the atom bomb and 
shut our eyes as France, Italy, Germany, 
Scandinavia, and perhaps the rest of 
Europe and much of the Far East topples 
under Soviet domination. But even such 
a program of do-nothing, of wait and 
see, would be expensive. Our armed 
forces have made it abundantly clear 
that, if all Europe goes beneath the Com- 
munist sway, their requirements to 
guarantee even minimum security would 
rise incalculably. 

The alternative is to meet the menace 
of communism while the power of deci- 
sion still remains in our hands; to meet 
it now. If we are to do so, we must put 
an end first of all to further expansion 
of Russia.. We must be prepared to say: 
“You have gone this far but you shall 
go no farther” and then we must be pre- 
pared to back that demand. 

Such a course may stop the flagrant 
expansion of the Soviet Union—the inner 
fortress. It will not, however, prevent 
Communist seizures of power from with- 
in, in such war-weakened countries as 
Italy and France. To those governments 
which are struggling with internal 
enemies to preserve their democratic 
liberties, we must extend our material 
and moral support. Every free nation 
which regains and maintains its stability 
strikes a blow at world communism. In- 
side our own borders, we must devise 
measures under strict constitutional 
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processes to counteract the traitorcus 
activities of American and alien Com- 
munists. 

The steps which I have already outlined 
are not sufficient in themselves. They 
are essentially in the nature of stopgaps. 
They should serve to check communism 
but they will not throw it into the full 
retreat which should be our objective. 
It is not enough merely to resist com- 
munism. We must rout it and keep it 
running. We can do so only if we main- 
tain and enhance here at home that 
system of democracy which in the past 
has always yielded the highest measure 
of personal liberty and personal well- 
being to the greatest number; and if our 
leadership is capable, in word and in deed, 
of instilling in the other peoples of the 
tired and wartorn world a faith that 
their future lies along the path of liberty 
which we are traveling. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2182) to extend certain pro- 
visions of the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947 to provide for the termination of 
controls on maximum rents in areas and 
on housing accommodations where con- 
ditions justifying such cortrols no longer 
exist and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of S. 2182, with Mr. PLOESER in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 25 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, last month we extended 
the Rent Control Act until March 31, 
1948. If we had not done so, it would 
have expired on February 29 of this year. 
The bill before the committee extends 
rent control until March 31, 1949. It 
will be recalled that a year ago Congress 
passed a rent decontrol act establishing 
a policy that when and if the supply of 
houses and other rental accommodations 
was reasonably met, then we could safely 
take off rent controls. 

As an encouragement to the construc- 
tion of homes and rental units we took 
rent controls off of all new construction. 
We took rent controls off of units which 
had not been rented between February 
1, 1945, and February 1, 1947, and we 
took rent controls off of new units made 
available through remodeling. In con- 
sequence of that and the fact that we 
removed other controls on building con- 
struction, last year in this country of ours 
we built more permanent housing units 
than had been built in any year for over 
20 years. It was our hope, because of 
the encouragement we had given to home 
building under action taken last year in 
Public 129, that by this time we would 





have reasonably met the demand for 
rental properties and could take rent 
control off all units with reasonable as- 
surance that grave injustices, much suf- 
fering, and perhaps some economic mal- 
adjustments would not result. But even 
though we did produce homes in greater 
volume last year than had been produced 
in any year in the last 20 years, we have 
not met that demand. I think the de- 
mand has been met in a great many 
localities. As a matter of fact, the Ex- 
pediter has removed rent control from a 
great many areas. He was authorized to 
do so when he found that through con- 
struction or otherwise the demand had 
been reasonably met. 

I state as my private opinion that if 
we can keep the momentum of home 
construction going for the next 10 months 
we will have solved the housing problem 
in most localities outside the larger met- 
ropolitan areas. The bottleneck seems 
to be in the construction of multiple 
dwelling units in the large cities. That 
is our big problem. To be sure, we can- 
not expect too much risk capital to go 
into the construction of apartment 
houses at the present time because of 
high construction costs. When we shall 
have saturated the market for homes and 
rental properties outside the metropoli- 
tan areas, almost in proportion we shall 
satisfy the demands within the metro- 
politan areas. We shall at least ap- 
proach the solution within those metro- 
politan areas. 

Now we have many things in mind to 
encourage the construction of multiple- 
unit dwellings within those metropolitan 
areas. 

We had a bill before the committee 
this morning to extend the provisions of 
title 6 of FHA. If you will recall FHA is 
authorized to insure up to 90 percent of 
the current costs of individual units and 
multiple units. I do not think there is 
any question but that the Banking and 
Currency Committee within the week 
will report out a bill with sufficient in- 
surance authority to assure the maxi- 
mum construction of building units. It 
is to be hoped that because of the bill 
which we hope to report out this week we 
will even exceed the high in production 
which we reached last year. If so, the 
housing problem in most areas will be 
behind us within a year from now, and 
rent controls can be safely removed. 

We have made some changes in the 
act. We made some changes in the bill 
as it came to us from the Senate and 
they are quite important changes, but 
they are all in keeping with the policy 
adopted a year ago by this Congress that 
we should get rid of rent control as soon 
as we could safely do so. You will recall 
that in the housing and rent control bill 
of 1947 we provided that if the Housing 
Expediter found that there was a short- 
age of building materials he could pro- 
vide that those desiring to build amuse- 
ment and recreation facilities must ob- 
tain a permit to do so. We reviewed the 
situation in committee this year and 
found that the dollar volume of amuse- 
ment and recreation facility construc- 
tion was so relatively small that it had 
little or no effect whatsoever upon total 
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construction. We found also that we 
were approaching an early solution of the 
building supply problem and that be- 
cause it was almost impossible to enforce 
this irritating control we repealed it al- 
together. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. I had an inquiry 
this morning right along that line. Ina 
city in my district are two theaters. 
One has air conditioning, the other 
does not, but the air-conditioning equip- 
ment and material is on the ground to 
equip the second theater. The owners 
are unable to proceed with the work be- 
cause they cannot get a permit from the 
Housing Expediter. At the same time, 
however, two drive-in theaters are being 
built near the same city, using some like 
materials, and they are getting permits. 
What effect, if any, will this legislation 
have on that situation? It seems unfair 
to permit drive-in theaters to build and 
deny the same privilege to the competi- 
tor, the regular theater. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It will decontrol it 
completely. There will be no require- 
ment for a license as a condition prece- 
dent to building of amusement or recrea- 
tion facilities so in the case the gentle- 
man cited the theater can put in the air- 
conditioning equipment without having 
to get a permit. 

Mr. Chairman, as we looked around 
through the Nation we saw many such 
cases as the gentleman from Michigan 
has cited. That is, open air theaters go- 
ing up, other theaters going up, bowling 
alleys going up, beer gardens being built. 
Yet we were constantly receiving com- 
plaints that others could not build bowl- 
ing alleys, others could not build dance 
halls, others could not build any other 
recreational or amusement facilities. 

We found the answer when Mr. Tighe 
Woods, the Housing Expediter, was be- 
fore us. He said that it is almost impos- 
sible to administer it; that they did not 
have the force to administer the law. 
The only complaints they ‘got were from 
competitors. So it became one of those 
inconsequential, irritating controls that 
has outlived its usefulness, and in this 
legislation we have put it behind us. 

We decontrolled, in addition to the de- 
controls in the present law, trailers and 
trailer spaces. I do not think there will 
be too much objection to that. It has 
already been done by regulation. I never 
knew that trailer space had been under 
control. I did not think that trailer 
space was a housing accommodation un- 
der the provisions of the act, but we 
found in our deliberations that trailer 
space, not the trailers, was a housing ac- 
commodation. You try to keep the rain 
off in a trailer space and see what hap- 
pens to you. It cannot be done unless 
you have a trailer to putin there. With 
respect to these mobile units that go 
from one end of the country to the other 
it is rather difficult for the Administra- 
tor to control the rental of particular 
units and the space which they occupy. 
So we decontrolled that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time cf the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT.. Mr.: Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, when we passed the act 
last year, I do not think there is any 
question in the minds of anyone but that 
we had given the Expediter the authority, 
as a matter of fact we told him that he 
should make adjustments in individual 
cases to correct inequities and to remove 
hardships. There was some question in 
his mind about his authority in certain 
cases. We have spelled out in this bill 
language in such simple terms that any- 
one who runs may read. It is clearly 
the intent of the Congress that the Hous- 
ing Expediter has the authority to make 
any adjustments in any case, individual, 
class or areawise, where he finds a hard- 
ship or where he finds an inequity to 
exist. He shall do it, we say. So there 
is no question now but that he has that 
authority. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

.Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The gentle- 
man remembers that when we had this 
legislation up for consideration earlier 
we had to make a fight on this floor, and 
I was actively engaged in it, to give au- 
thority to the Expediter to release cer- 
tain territory that was in what we called 
defense areas. We got that amendment 
put in the bill. My experience has been 
that the Expediter has been absolutely 
adamant and unjustly so in refusing to 
permit or to listen to anything anybody 
would tell him. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. There is no question 
now under existing law and there should 
be no question in the bill now before us 
that the Expediter has the authority to 
remove rents, to lower rents, to increase 
rents, to make such adjustments as he 
cares to on individual cases or classes of 
cases, or areawise. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. My complaint 
was this. I live on the Ohio River. My 
district runs along that river. On the 
river are large communities. But the 
Expediter just took the whole country, 
not individual communities. In other 
words, rent control would be properly 
applicable, say, 12 miles along the river- 
front, but he would go 20 and 30 miles 
out into the rural sections and refuse to 
yield any of that territory, when I 
thought he should have done so. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I noted the gen- 
tleman’s statement with respect to the 
authority claimed by the United States 
Rent Administrator. However, I wish to. 
say it is not the position taken by the 
Rent Administrator in the particular dis- 
trict I represent. There the Rent Ad- 
ministrator has taken the position that 
they can, in hardship cases, increase the 
rent, and they have done so. Not only 
that, but the Rent Administrator has 
taken the position that after a landlord 
has been given a hardship increase and 
his situation adjusted, that the same 
landlord is privileged to practically force 
an additional 15 percent rent on the ten- 


ant under the voluntary increase section 
of the law. We all know that no such 
result was intended, but the Rent Ad- 
ministrator in Minneapolis has been in- 
different to the law. I am glad to hear 
his position is not supported by rent ad- 
ministrators elsewhere, or by the United 
States Administrator. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. They undoubtedly 
tried to clear that up. 

Last year, you will recall, in the Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947, there was a 
provision that made it possible for the 
landlord and tenant to enter into a vol- 
untary agreement in which case the rent 
might be, by agreement, increased by not 
to exceed 15 percent. If the lease termi- 
nated before the expiration date, by 
death of the parties or otherwise, that 
property was, after that date, decon- 
trolled for all purposes. In the bill be- 
fore us we continue those properties un- 
der control when these leases terminate 
after March 31, 1948, but the rent shall 
not exceed 15 percent of the maximum 
rent which had been placed on the prop- 
erty previous to entering into the lease 
or, for all practical purposes, we might 
say, that the rent after the termination 
of thé lease would be the rent named in 
the lease. We have continued the au- 
thority to enter into new leases, so that 
the landlord and tenant can, by mutual 
agreement, voluntarily enter into new 
leases which must run until or beyond 
December 31, 1949. In Such cases the 
consideration for the lease, the rental 
named in the lease, may be not to exceed 
15 percent of the maximum rent set un- 
der the 1947-48 acts. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr.CARROLL. DolI understand then 
that these units which were decontrolled 
prior to the expiration of the lease are 
now under control? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; if the lease is 
terminated after March 31, 1948. 

Mr. CARROLL. And do I understand 
that in this bill they are given a 15 per- 
cent voluntary increase; that they are 
permitted to renegotiate a new lease giv- 
ing a 15 percent increase under this bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; no additional 15 
percent. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. However, I think the 
gentleman misunderstood me. I said 
that landlords and tenants could now en- 
ter into leases; I meant, those, of course, 
who had not previously entered into 
leases, provided that the lease runs for 
a period beyond December 31, 1949. The 
present leases must run on through De- 
cember 31, 1948. A landlord and tenant 
even now may enter into a lease, and if 
the lease runs beyond December 31, 1949, 
the maximum rents can be 15 percent 
higher than those established under the 
acts, other than in the leases which have 
been made up to the present time. They 
cannot be 15 percent increases over and 
above the present lease consideration. 

Mr. CARROLL. What I really had in 
mind was a lease negotiated and then va- 


cated prior to the expiration of the 
lease—this: was. one of the 15-percent 
voluntary agreements—and then that 
unit brought under decontrol. Now it is 
recontrolled by this act. For instance, 
a new tenant moves in, would he be per- 
mitted in a new lease to increase 15 per- 
cent? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Not above the orig- 
inal 15 percent. The provision in the 
bill is that it is the maximum rent es- 
tablished by the Administrator, and that 
would not be by the Administrator. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. What percentage of 
the houses built in 1947 were built for 
rent? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. A relatively small 
percentage. 

Mr. DONDERO. Has the committee 
any figures on it at all? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think we have, but 
it was a relatively small percentage. 

Mr. DONDERO. As to the 15 percent 
increase permitted under the pending 
bill that might be charged if the land- 
lord and tenant agreed, was that based 
upon any definite information as to the 
increase in the cost of maintaining 
property? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No. 

Mr. DONDERO. Has the committee 
any figures at all to submit to the House 
to show whether that is reasonable or 
whether it is too high or too low? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We have the cost-of- 
living index, we have the average in- 
crease in taxes, and we have the average 
increase in building costs, such figures 
as that, which would be helpful, but 
which would not necessarily be control- 
ling because.they vary in different areas. 

Mr. DONDERO. I understand that 
rent control is practically left to the 
States under this bill. 

Mr WOLCOTT. No. I will clear that 
up. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Can the gentle- 
man inform the Members of the Com- 
mittee how extensive is the authority of 
the local board? Is it autonomous, or 
does the matter have to be referred to the 
Expediter for final decision? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I was just coming to 
that. In existing law, under the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, we provided for 
local advisory boards of not less than five 
members, to be appointed by the Expe- 
diter, on recommendation of the Gover- 
nors. We provided in the law last year 
that they be “representative citizens of 
the area.” Those words are rather im- 
portant, “representative citizens of the 
area.” Wechanged that because in some 
areas these boards may have been 
stacked, and we took cognizance of that 
possibility. It is not necessarily the fault 
of the Expediter, it is perhaps the fault 
of a Governor if a board was stacked. We 
had a right to assume the Governors of 
the States would interpret the language 
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as it was intended to be interpreted; that 
on these boards there would be individu- 
als representative of the various interests 
affected. That is what we meant, and it 
was very obvious that we could not have 
said otherwise, because what is a repre- 
sentative citizen otherwise is just a mat- 
ter of opinion. Whether he perhaps has 
a particular social position, whether he 
belongs to a rotary club or a lions club or 
an elks club or a board of commerce 
should not guide the Governor in the ap- 
pointment of a representative board. So 
to clarify that and make it much easier 
for the Governors to carry out the intent 
of the Congress as we thought we ex- 
pressed it last year, we amended that 
language so that now the Governors 
make recommendations from which the 
Expediter names a board of not less than 
five members of citizens “representative 
of the interests affected” in the areas. 
So there should be no question from now 
on that tenants and landlords and the 
public interest should be represented on 
these local boards. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that before you can have a 
rent-control law in these times that an 
emergency must exist in the country? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; the Congress 
has recognized that an emergency exists 
and has passed a declaration to that 
effect. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Then you legislate in 
anemergency. That is a national emer- 
gency, of course. Since it is a national 
emergency, my second question is, Can we 
delegate all of this authority to the State 
to administer the law? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We do not do that. 

Mr. RIZLEY. You do not do that? I 
thought that under this bill you state 
that the State authorities would either 
control or decontrol. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We still require cer- 
tain standards to be met. Those stand- 
ards are established in the act, and I 
will discuss them later. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield right on that point? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Where you discuss 
appointing the boards you say “insofar 
as practicable.” What does that mean? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That gives the Ex- 
pediter some discretion. If the Expediter 
does not know what we mean by this 
language now, then I do not know what 
will happen. Perhaps I have much more 
faith in Tighe Woods than the lady has. 
I have enough faith in him that I think 
he will not henceforth name any boards 
except boards which are representative 
of the interests of everyone concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, under existing law we 
provided that if the Housing Expediter 
found that the recommendations of the 
local boards were appropriately substan- 
tiated, he would follow them and execute 
the necessary orders to effectuate them. 
Of course that left it wholly within the 
discretion of the Housing Expediter 
which perhaps was the intention of a 
good many people. But to leave such 
discretion in the Housing Expediter in 


many instances nullified our intent. The 
Housing Expediter could by the scratch 
of a pen say that the recommendation 
of the local board was not appropriately 
substantiated. It was rather discourag- 
ing to members of the local boards, many 
of whom had sat for weeks and months 
considering a problem—conscientious, 
public-spirited men and women who had 
given of their time in many cases every 
evening for weeks holding public hear- 
ings, attempting to harmonize all of these 
differences between landlords and ten- 
ants and the public interest and who 
were seriously and conscientiously rec- 
ommending to the Housing Expediter 
what they thought was for the best in- 
terests of their localities only to have the 
Housing Expeditér say, “Your recommen- 
dations are not appropriately substan- 
tiated.” I paid little attention to that 
language because I felt that so long as 
there was this broad discretion on the 
part of the Housing Expediter to deter- 
mine whether the recommendation had 
been appropriately or otherwise substan- 
tiated, the recommendations of the board 
did not mean very much. 

We decided that it was not fair.to the 
citizens who had given of their time and 
their efforts to kid them along in the 
belief that they were anything but an 
organization to which all these problems 
could be passed, to the prejudice of the 
question itself, perhaps. So we had to 
define what was meant by “Appropri- 
ately substantiated.” Under the lan- 
guage of existing law no one knows what 
is meant by the language “Appropriately 
substantiated.” Of course it means sub- 
stantiated within the opinion of the Ex- 
peéditer. Now, to correct that situation, 
with the end of rent control approaching, 
perhaps these localities should have a 
little more to say about whether they 
should continue under control. They 
know their problems. They are just as 
solicitous of the welfare of the people 
as anyone here in Washington. The 
Governors surely have a responsibility to 
their States and the areas affected. 
Many of the States have enacted rent 
control laws which become active when 
and if the Federal rent control laws ex- 
pire. So we provided that the recom- 
mendations of the local boards would be 
followed if hearings were held by these 
local boards, if notice was given of the 
hearings 15 days in advance—two notices 
in the public paper, one 15 days prior and 
one 5 days prior, of the time and place 
of calling the hearings, if the Governor 
was served with notice of the hearing 
that he might come in and interplead in 
the proceedings if he cared to, in antic- 
ipation of the possibility of the area 
being decontrolled, so that he could put 
into action State machinery to cover the 
situation if he wanted to, if a copy of 
that recommendation was served on the 
Governor after it was made, and a copy 
served on the Expediter, of course. If 
the Expediter finds that the procedure 
has been followed then in the case where 
a recommendation is that the area be 
decontrolled, he has to follow that rec- 
ommendation. If the recommendation 
is that rents generally be adjusted, he 
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must follow that recommendation. If 
the recommendation is that a class of 
property should have their rents adjusted, 
then he must follow that recommenda- 
tion. But in the case of recommenda- 
tions in respect to individual adjustments, 
the recommendation has only the same 
effect as under existing law; the board 
makes a recommendation to the local 
Administrator and it becomes merely a 
recommendation, subject to discretion- 
ary approval by the Housing Expediter. 

Mr.MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. Assuming that a local 
board after notice and after hearing 


. makes a determination, and let us as- 


sume that fifteen or sixteen people ap- 
pear before the local board down here, 
and point out factually that rent control 
should be continued in that area and one 
person comes forward and testifies it 
should not be continued, but the local 
board nevertheless found and recom- 
mended that it should be discontinued, 
that the area should be decontrolled, 
must the Expediter follow that recom- 
mendation? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; if other provi- 
sions of the law have been followed in 
that respect. 

Mr. MULTER. In other words if he 
is given notice and given an opportunity 
to be heard, regardless of the number of 
witnesses. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The number of 
people who attended the hearing do not 
control. The criterion is not the num- 
ber of people who appear at a hearing. 
It is the opportunity which is given to 
all citizens of an area interested, and 
the governor of a State and the political 
subdivisions thereof. Does the gentle- 
man think a mayor of a city is going to 
sit idly by and see his area decontrolled 
if he does not think it should be decon- 
trolled? Does the gentleman think a 
governor of a State is going to make: it 
necessary to call his legislature into spe- 
cial session perhaps to pass a State rent- 
control law on the say-so of a half dozen 
individuals, without perhaps an inter- 
pleader or an opportunity for the State 
to be heard on it? No; there are safe- 
guards here, sufficient safeguards. If 
there are safeguards in respect to the 
sovereignty of the States in the Consti- 
tution there are safeguards in this.-bill 
in respect to the opportunity which is 
given to the States to function in respect 
to that sovereignty. 

Mr. MULTER. My point is that even 
if the mayor of my city, the government 
of my State, appeared before the board 


_ and said, “Do not decontrol this area,” 


the board nevertheless could decontrol 
the area under this bill, and the Expe- 
diter would have to decontrol. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; that is right. 
That is why we stress the fact that these 
boards should be made up of citizens rep- 
resentative of the interests affected, so 
that there cannot be any unfair advan- 
tage taken by those who want rent con- 
trol or those who want rent control re- 
moved. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Is it not a fact that the control boards 
here set up are analogous to the old draft 
boards, and would it not be logical to 
have the appeal on the same basis rather 
than to say there is no appeal from the 
decision of the area rent board? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. There is review by 
certiorari; there is always review by 
certiorari in the courts. 

Mr. JAVITS. But that is a pretty 
tough procedure for the ordinary tenant. 
It seems to me we should have something 
here by way of appeal. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Appeal to whom? 

Mr. JAVITS. In the draft board case 
we had an appeal to the national admin- 
istrator of the draft. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If the gentleman had 
been here during OPA and price control 
as long as I have he would know most 
assuredly that that would not accom- 
plish any safeguard to anybody. To al- 
low appeals to the official here in Wash- 
ington who is going to administer the law 
in many cases would negative the pur- 
pose of the law. 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me that that 
is inherent in our whole system. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The door to appeal 
is not closed. There is always review 
by certiorari in the local courts. 

Mr. JAVITS. With all due respect, I 
must say that I think it entirely inade- 
quate in this case. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I wonder 
what if any consideration the gentle- 
man’s committee has given as to whether 
this bill now conflicts with the ruling 
in the Schechter case, because you have 
taken off all standards except the one 
standard of the right to be heard, and 
you have delegated to a local board the 
absolute and the arbitrary power to con- 
trol rents. I wonder if the gentleman 
would care to discuss that feature of the 
matter. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I know what the gen- 
tleman has in mind. We think that the 
standards set up in this bill are not in 
conflict with the decision in the Schech- 
ter case. We discussed it in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I just won- 
der if you are setting up any standards 
when you merely say that a man shall 
have a right to be heard. Is that any 
standard that you can stand on in the 
light of the Schechter case? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Iam inclined to think 
it is. The local boards are bound by the 
same standards applicable to like action 
taken by the Housing Expediter. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am inclined 
to doubt it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The queStion in the 
Shechter case as I understand it was 
one of a delegation of legislative func- 
tion, a delegation of legislative author- 
ity. It was not one of limitation; proce- 
dure was not involved at all. I think 
this would be held by the court as a 
limitation upon the operation of this law, 
that this law is in force and effect un- 
less and until a local board recommends 
that it no longer be in full force and 
effect. I think therefore it is very clearly 


constitutional; it sets a limitation upon 
the act and is not a delegation of legis- 
lative authority. As I understand it, the 
Shechter case turned on that point. 

If it is constitutional to delegate this 
authority to the Housing Expediter, it 
follows that it is legal to delegate the 
power to any other individual or group 
of individuals. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. What is the 
difference between the delegated author- 
ity of this bill and that which the boards 
now have? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think the gentle- 
man has asked a very pertinent question. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. DEANE. The gentleman has well 
stated that these boards should be com- 
posed of able and fair-minded indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I said they should 
be representative of the interests af- 
fected. I assume that the governors 
will not make any recommendations to 
these boards of persons who are not 
able and fair-minded. I think we have 
the right to assume that the governor 
will pick good men and women. 

Mr. DEANE. Boards have been set 
up all over the country. Does this par- 
ticular act propose that they be re- 
screened or redetermined? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. They can be. 

Mr. DEANE. But not required? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. 

Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ISACSON. Is it not true that 
under the present act in the majority 
of cases where the local advisory boards 
have recommended that a particular 
local area be decontrolled the Adminis- 
trator or Expediter has turned down the 
report of the local advisory board and 
has seen fit instead to continue controls? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. In the minority re- 
port which I assume is correct because 
of the gentleman who signed it, it is 
stated that under past operations rec- 
ommendations of the local boards for 
decontrol in 41 instances, 17 have been 
approved and 21 denied, while 3 are still 
pending. That is in respect to decontrol. 
Then it follows on to say that 44 recom- 
mendations have been made for broad 
or blanket increases, 7 of which have been 
approved, 28 rejected, and 9 pending. 

Mr. ISACSON. Is it not apparent and 
quite patent from the experience of the 
last year that what would happen if we 
substitute the present amendment for 
the law as it exists many, many more 
areas will be decontrolled in the com- 
ing year than would be the case if the 
Expediter had the right to approve or 
disapprove the recommendations of the 
local advisory boards? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If these figures are 
correct, and I assume thgm to be, and 
assuming that the required procedure 
had been followed, instead of 17 hav- 
ing been approved there would have been 


41 approved in respect to decontrols and 
instead of 7 having been approved in 
respect to recommendations for broad 
blanket increases there would have been 
35 approved. 

Mr. ISACSON. Would that not then 
constitute a loosening of control or rath- 
er a decontrol in many areas to the det- 
riment of millions of American citizens? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We set this up last 
year as a decontrol bill. We have to 
make up our minds once and for all 
whether we are going to continue these 
controls or whether we are going to get 
rid of them. Now is your opportunity 
to change that policy if you want to do 
it. We legislated last year that it was 
the policy of this Congress to decontrol 
just as fast as we safely could. Your 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, in keeping with that declaration 
of policy enunciated last year, did the 
best job it could to decontrol with 
as little shock to our economy as possi- 
ble. Anyone can offer an amendment 
on this floor when the bill is being read 
for amendment to change that basic pol- 
icy. If you change the basic policy the 
Banking and Currency Committee will 
be guided by it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two things we 
will have to decide in the consideration 
of this bill. Does an emergency still 
exist? Do we want to continue rent 
control? 

For over 5 years the Government of the 
United States and all its people directed 
their energies. to the prosecution of the 
war. They built planes, guns, tanks, 
ships and matériel of war. During that 
time there was practically no construc- 
tion of homes for the people. Homes that 
remained deteriorated. No new homes 
were built. During the war 12,000,000 
men were away from home. They did 
not need housing as they needed it be- 
fore. Then they returned and the hous- 
ing shortage became acute. Many of 
these men left homes that did not have 
the ordinary conveniences of modern life. 
They went into the armed forces; they 
went to American camps and foreign 
lands; they saw the benefits of adequate 
lighting and heating and running water. 
They are not going back to homes that do 
not have those conveniences. Then there 
was a maldistribution of the homes that 
were built. Many of them were built in 
close proximity to the great munition 
plants that were far removed from cen- 
ters of population. They could not be 
used as housing under normal conditions. 
The emergency did not exist so much 
during the war; it has existed since the 
war. I hear many people say, “Two and 
a half years after the war is over, why is 
the emergency here?” The emergency is 
a postwar emergency, and this legislation 
is based upon that emergency. I think 
there is no doubt that there is a national 
housing shortage, and this is a national 
emergency. The Supreme Court of the 
United States but recently decided that, 
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and all the statistics that we can find 
show it. Only those who have a personal 
interest say the housing shortage is now 
over and there is no need for control. 

I do not want to see controls continued 
longer than they are necessary. I hope 
that before long we can be restored to the 
ordinary ways of our national life. But 
housing is necessary for our people. 

Two of the purposes declared in the 
preamble of our Constitution were to in- 
sure domestic tranquillity and promote 
the general welfare. We can have no 
domestic tranquillity unless the people of 
America are properly housed; and we 
cannot promote the general welfare un- 
less the people of America are properly 
housed. Those are the questions that 
are submitted to us. Now, if you do be- 
lieve in the continuation of rent control, 
you certainly believe in an effective 
measure to control it. I do not want to 
be intolerant or prejudiced. I do not 
say this because I am on the Democratic 
side of the House and you are on the 
Republican side, but I sincerely do not 
believe that this bill will have any effect 
on controlling rents. We have a na- 
tional emergency and this measure ought 
to be federally administered. It can 
only be federally administered if some 
authorized person in the Federal Gov- 
ernnment has control over its adminis- 
tration generally. That does not exist 
under this bill. The powers that are 
essential for carrying out the purposes of 
this bill are delegated to local boards. 
I think it is clearly a delegation of leg- 
islative authority, because there are no 
standards, no limitations, no directions, 
no definitions in that delegation. The 
local board can decontrol the area or 
any part of the area. It can raise or 
lower the rents in any of the housing 
in that area. It has absolute plenary au- 
thority to do everything that is essential 
to control rents. Its findings are final. 
There is no review of the findings of that 
Board. 

I think this law in a sense is immoral, 
because it absolutely disregards the sub- 
stantial justice of the case and stresses 
the forms that should be followed. When 
an appeal is made to the Expediter, he 
does not consider the justice and the 
reasonableness of the findings of the 
Board. All he considers is whether they 
followed the forms. Think of an appeal 
from a court in which your substantial 
justice is involved, and you go to the 
higher court and they say, “We cannot 
look over the record, we cannot find 
whether or not this was a just judgment, 
we cannot say whether or not it was based 
upon sufficient evidence; all we can con- 
sider is whether the lower court followed 
the forms of procedure.” What does 
that mean? The hearing is a futility. 
There is a suggestion, it seems to me, in 
the law, that the Board should not con- 
sider the substantial justice but should 
merely recognize the requirements for 
notice and other things that are pro- 
vided for. 

When the judgment of the board 
comes to the Expediter he does not have 
any authority to review it except as to 
the procedure which took place. I think 
that is an anomaly in the law and does 


not conform to any procedure that I have 
heard of. Is there any provision that 
if the members of the board are preju- 
diced or interested they can be disquali- 
fied? None whatever. The bill provides 
that the Governor shall recommend to 
the Expediter a board of not less than 
five representative citizens. What does 
“representative citizens’ mean? There 
will be few of the boards that will perma- 
nently represent the tenant. They cer- 
tainly will represent tle most influential 
interests in the community, and that will 
be the landlord. I do not say that all 
the tenants are good, that all the ten- 
ants have done their full duty, or that 
all the landlords have received reason- 
able return for their property, but when 
you put this power in the local boards 
you are putting it under the domination 
of the substantial interests of the com- 
munity and you are giving the board an 
arbitrary power over the renters. 

I do not think this will be so bad in 
some of the communities. Some of them 
may stand it very well. But you take 
the big centers of population of the Na- 
tion and you will find, I think, that there 
will be many areas decontrolled that 
would not be decontrolled from Wash- 
ington, and there will be many increases 
in rent that will not be justified. It will 
inure to the injury of the tenant in the 
great centers of population. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I understand, 
under the provisions of this bill the local 
boards have delegated to them by Con- 
gress, for all practical purposes, com- 
plete powers. 

Mr. SPENCE. We have delegated 
them all the powers vested in Congress 
for this particular purpose, 

Mr. McCORMACK. They are not re- 
sponsible to anyone, either a Federal or 
State official. 

Mr. SPENCE. They are not respon- 
sible to anyone, and there is no provi- 
sion that if they are interested or if they 
have a personal prejudice they can be 
disqualified. We all have respect for 
our judiciary, but if a judge you elect is 
prejudiced, if he has a personal inter- 
est, he usually has character enough to 
leave the bench in such a case; and if 
he does not, every code in the United 
States provides that you can swear him 
off the bench. You cannot do that to 
the members of these boards. 

Mr. McCORMACK. They can render 
a decision arbitrarily without giving any 
reasons? All they have to do is have a 
hearing and notify the Governor? 

Mr. SPENCE. They have to have a 
hearing. They can absolutely ignore 
the substantial justice of the case if they 
have followed the procedure. Then all 
that is tried by the Expediter on appeal 
is whether or not the procedure was 
followed. If the procedure is followed, 
that is if sufficient notice is given and is 
filed with the Governor and the Expe- 
diter, then whatever the decision is the 
Expediter must follow it, and he has no 
discretion. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then nobody 
could go to the courts, even if the deci- 
sion was arbitrary or capricious? 

Mr. SPENCE. The only way a person 
could get in court is on the question of 
whether or not this was an arbitrary 
delegation of legislative power. But if 
the courts upheld this delegation of 
power, then no court in the land would 
have any jurisdiction over it. I do not 
think anyone would deny that propo- 
sition. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This is an amaz- 
ing provision to have in any bill. Does 
the gentleman have any precedents at 
all in the history of our country of any- 
thing of this kind? 

Mr. SPENCE. I have never heard of 
anything. I have heard a good many 
people talking about rent control and 
regimentation and about the arbitrary 
conduct of the people who are on these 
boards, but I say that there is nothing 
more arbitrary than this. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then, for all 
practical purposes, so far as this rent 
bill is concerned, if it becomes law, the 
Congress is creating another government 
within the framework-of our existing 
Government. 

Mr. SPENCE. The Constitution says 
that a man cannot be deprived of his life, 
liberty, and property without due proc- 
ess of law. I would not call this due 
process of law when he is deprived of 
the most essential property rights, 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WotcotT], has stated that 
the remedy is certiorari. I think it is 
well known that as the bill provides that 
the local board must comply only with 
certain forms, that the court must deny 
certiorari whenever the board simply 
shows that it has complied with the form. 
So far as the question of substantial 
justice is concerned under this bill, that 
question cannot be reviewed under cer- 
tiorari so that even certiorari is no longer 
available to the ordinary citizen. 

Mr. SPENCE. I do not see how such 
a question as this could be reviewed by 
certiorari, as much as I esteem and re- 
spect our able chairman, because the only 
question considered on an application for 
certiorari would be whether the required 
procedure was followed, and if the court 
found it had been followed certiorari 
would be denied. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is with 
the form. 

Mr. SPENCE. There is another point 
involved, too. This is based upon na- 
tional emergency. If it is a national 
emergency, the law ought to be admin- 
istered uniformly throughout the Nation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, I real- 
ize that my friend is the ranking minor- 
ity member of the committee, but will he 
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advise the members as to the first time 
that he knew this was going to be offered 
as a part of the bill? 

Mr. SPENCE. I think it was just be- 
fore the hearing was concluded. I am 
net criticizing my chairman. I realize 
that it was an emergency matter, but we 
did not have the full bill when we ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rules; 
and the Committee on Rules, before any 
bill was reported, had secured the right 
to file their report by 12 o’clock midnight 
on Saturday, so I think the skids were 
pretty well greased. But I do not think 
that that is so essential. The essential 
thing is the substantive provisions of this 
bill which are contrary to all concepts of 
legal procedure and contrary to all con- 
cepts of justice, which, I think, is a bad 
precedent, not only in this bill but in 
every other bill which we may consider 
in the future. 

The Congress has had a habit of dele- 
gating these legislative powers. Then 
it complains that the will of Congress is 
being frustrated. That is what you have 
done in this case. You are delegating 
every power that is vested in the Con- 
gress to these local groups. There are 
no qualifications prescribed for the 
boards at all. There is no qualification 
of disinterestedness; there is no quali- 
fication of experience; there are no 
qualifications at all. It says, “There 
shall be not less than five members ap- 
pointed,” but such number as may ex- 
peditiously right the injustices and in- 
equities. If there is a sufficient number 
to carry out this purpose, the boards will 
consist of many more than five. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Are there any 
provisions in the bill for paying the ex- 
penditures of these local boards? Is 
there any Federal appropriation for 
them, for instance, for clerical help? 

Mr. SPENCE. I think that would have 
to be appropriated by the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Do you think the 
Comptroller of the United States would 
have the power to go in and investigate 
those local boards to see whether their 
money was properly expended? Is there 
anything in the bill to that effect? 

Mr, SPENCE. No; of course, there is 
nothing in the bill to that effect. If you 
can give men the power we are giving 
them under this act, there certainly 
would not be any question about how 
they can expend their money, because 
you put in their hands the welfare and 
safety of the housing of the people of the 
United States. In some sections I have 
no doubt there will be decontrol. In 
other comparable areas there will be 
control. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Is there any defini- 
tion in this bill of the term used on page 
22 relating to the appointment of the lo- 
cal advisory board? I refer to this term 
“the affected interests in the area.” Is 
there any definition in the bill of that 
term? 


Mr. SPENCE. No; there are no defini- 
tions in this section of the bill. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. That is just what I 
was trying to get at. That language is 
very interesting. It says, “The Housing 
Expediter is authorized and directed to 
create in each defense rental area, or 
such portion thereof as he may desig- 
nate, a local advisory board, each such 
board to consist of not less than five 
members who are citizens of the area 
and who, insofar as practicable as a 
group, are representative of the af- 
fected interests in the area.” What does 
that mean, “insofar as practicable”? 
Does that mean if you can only find real 
estate boards, it was not practicable to 
find anybody else? 

Mr. SPENCE. You are just as much at 

liberty to make your own definition as I 
am. I cannot tell you what it means. 
* Mrs. DOUGLAS. Do you feel that 
these boards, aside from their consti- 
tutionality, would act as an inducement 
to all renters to pay 15 percent, whether 
they could afford it or not, on the threat 
that these groups might come in and 
decontrol rent at any time? 

Mr. SPENCE. I think the renters will 
probably be in a great hurry to enter into 
a 15-percent increase, but I doubt if the 
landlord would accept it. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. In other words, if 
this bill is passed as it is, what this Con- 
gress is doing is not only legislating to 
decontrol rents, but it is legislating a 
straight 15-percent raise in rents across 
the country. 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes; I think when you 
pass this bill you will set a very bad 
precedent. You are emphasizing the 
shadow and ignoring the substance. You 
are making important the forms of pro- 
cedure and ignoring substantial justice. 
I do not think the Congress wants to do 
that. I hope and I feel that some appro- 
priate amendment will be offered that 
will strike this provision—and this is 
the very heart of the bill—that will strike 
this provision out and substitute prob- 
ably the Senate provision, which I think 
was very much better. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE] 
has again expired. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SmitTH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
S. 2182 comes to the House under rather 
inauspicious circumstances. It is only 
natural that it should be more difficult 
to discontinue rent control at this time 
than it was a year ago. It will be in- 
creasingly difficult to do this a year from 
now. It is the nature of all political 
controls to fix themselves more and more 
securely upon the body social as time 
goes on. 

The recommendation made by the 
Joint Committee on Housing to adopt 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft collectivist 
housing act will surely not make it any 
less difficult in the future to discontinue 
rent or any of the other political con- 
trols that plague the Nation. 
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The saddest thing about rent control 
is that it is presently doing much harm 
to people who are in need of living quar- 
ters, particularly to the veterans. Mil- 
lions of rental quarters would imme- 
diately be made available to veterans 
and others if controls were removed. 
This statement cannot be challenged. 
This is explained by the fact that during 
the war many families acquired more 
living space than they normally occu- 
pied. United States census figures show 
more housing per person today than 
there was in 1940 when there were plenty 
of vacancies. 

So long as rent control in any form 
remains home builders will not construct 
many rental houses. If this control 
were discontinued and private builders 
were assured of not being compelled to 
compete with politically subsidized hous- 
ing, such as the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill proposes, the demand for rental 
housing would be quickly met. Compe- 
tition would then operate to keep rents 
at a reasonable level. 

Rent control and socialized housing 
are parts of the same scheme. Once the 
political authority has the power to tell 
you how much rent you must pay and 
whether you can live in a house that is 
privately owned or one that is owned by 
the political authority, you are well on 
the way to the mode of life that prevails 
today among the producing population 
of Russia, and which is rapidly develop- 
ing in England, France, and other Eu- 
ropean countries. You cannot have 
rent control without adding to it so- 
cialized holtising and eventually all the 
other regimentation that characterizes 
collectivism as we see it in Europe and 
elsewhere. 

The question before this body is not 
whether there shall or shall not be rent 
control. Rather it is whether the Con- 
gress of the United States will protect 
the producers in maintaining the high 
standard of living and freedom the 
founding fathers gave them, or whether 
this legislative body will allow the polit- 
ical authority in Washington the power 
to reduce them to a state of subsistence 
and slavery such as now overwhelms the 
peoples wherever rent control has been 
instituted. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman re- 
ferred to statistics which he stated show 
an increase in dwelling houses in the 
country since 1940. The same Census 
Bureau and its figures also indicate that 
in the same period the population of this 
country has increased by 5,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 
did not hear my statement. What I 
said was that the United States census 
shows there are more houses per person 
in the United States today than there 
were in 1940. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr.MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order there is not a quorum 
present. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hun- 
dred four Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
this is without exception the most amaz- 
ing piece of legislation I have ever seen. 

I never thought I would see the day 
when the Congress of the United States 
would create another government out- 
side of our Federal and our State gov- 
ernments. But, so far as the operation 
of this law is concerned, if the provisions 
on pages 25 and 26 remain, the local 
boards are given complete autonomy and 
they can do practically anything they 
want, without being subject either to 
supervision by any Federal agency or 
official or to any State agency or official. 
I was always brought up to believe that we 
have a dual system of government, our 
Federal Government and our State gov- 
ernments, and that within the States, 
cities, and towns were their political sub- 
divisions, they being creatures of the 
State. But, by this bill we find the estab- 
lishment and the vesting in the local 
boards of complete autonomy, complete 
independence, created by an act of Con- 
gress; a Federal agency, so to speak, ad- 
ministering this law within their zones, 
and yet not responsible in any way to any 
Federal official, to any Federal depart- 
ment or agency, or even to any State 
official or any agency of a State. 

I challenge my friend who reported 
this bill out to point, during the remain- 
der of the debate, in the one-hundred- 
and-fifty-odd years of our existence, un- 
der a constitutional form of government, 
to any other provision of law such as is 
contained in this bill. This gives the 
local boards absolute power to legislate, 
sotospeak. So long as they give a hear- 
ing they can make any findings they 
want, and there is no agency, either 
Federal or State, that can pass upon 
their findings to any extent, as I read this 
bill. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. They can repeal this 
law by their actions. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
powers contained in this bill enables, 
within their own zones, any board to en- 
tirely or in part repeal this law, if it ever 
became law with the provisions that I 
have heretofore referred to contained 
therein. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I point out that the 
OPA local boards were given certain very 
vital powers, but I think the gentleman 
will agree with me that the right of ap- 
peal was given to the victims of an inju- 
dicious decision, where under this par- 
ticular set-up there is no right of appeal. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
right. 
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My friend the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Wotcott] is reported to have said 
the other day—and I have here a news 
item appearing in the Washington Star— 

My own opinion is that this would be very 
dangerous. If we turn rent control over to 
the States we will have rent control forever 
under State law. 


Yet we are giving it to local boards 
created by Federal law. There are 655 
State boards throughout the country. 
On2 board can undo this in whole or in 
part, and a board adjoining it can con- 
tinue it. They can adjust rents upward, 
and if they can adjust rents upward they 
ought to have the power to do it down- 
ward. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that 
the gentleman might be willing to allow 
by State enactment a law saying that 
rent control is not necessary in the State 
and that they, in turn, should not have 
Federal rent control in the State. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
inquiry is what? 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the State enacted 
a law stating that there was no longer 
necessity for rent control in the State, 
and thereupon the Federal rent control 
would end, would the gentleman go 
along with that? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would not favor 
it in the emergency, and if anyone felt 
that way I would respect him in dis- 
agreement. During the emergency I 
think we ought to keep it on the Fed- 
eral level. However, this is not even 
decontrol within a State if a State does 
pass a decontrol act. This gives to these 
boards created by this law, created by 
Federal authority, the complete power to 
decontrol in whole or in part and not be 
accountable to anyone on the Federal 
level or on the State level. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The word “increase” 
does not appear in this particular sec- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is true. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If the gentleman 
will turn to subsection (B) of section 
204, beginning in line 4 on page 24, he 
will find that they may make adjust- 
ments, other than individual adjust- 
ments, up and down. As an example, 
any of these local boards can recommend 
that the rents generally be decreased 25 
percent in that locality, and the Ex- 
pediter would have to follow their recom- 
mendations if this procedure was fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. How many does 
the gentleman think are going to do 
that? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. How many are going 
to raise them? Ihave just as much con- 
fidence that they would lower them as 
that they would raise them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man think that any one of these boards 
is going to lower rents? 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. I do not know that 
they are, but they have the authority to 
make raises and they have the authority 
to lower them. They have the authority 
to make such adjustments as are neces- 
sary to correct hardships, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Suppose one 
board does have complete decontrol. 
Does the gentleman deny that that is 
absolute and final? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; of course not; 
but the gentleman is saying that they 
could not reduce rents, and I say they 
could reduce rents. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Who said I said 
they could not reduce rents? What I 
said was that they had the power to ad- 
just upward. It necessarily would fol- 
low that they would have the power to 
adjust downward. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I thought that is 
what the gentleman attempted to say. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Let me ask my 
friend from Michigan while he is on his 
feet this question: Does the gentleman 
deny my assertion that any 1 of these 
655 boards under this bill, if it became 
law, could decontrol within its area? 

Mr, WOLCOTT. They can do so. 

Mr. McCORMACK. All they have to 
do is hold hearings and file something 
with the Government. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If they follow the 
procedure outlined in the act. 

Mr. McCORMACK, And make a rec- 
ommendation to the Housing Expediter. 
In accordance with the provisions here 
he then would have no discretion, it 
would have to go into effect. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The only discretion 
he would have would be to determine 
whether the procedure had been legal, 
He would have no alternative but to ac- 
cept it if it was a legal procedure. He 
could refuse to accept the report if it was 
not a legal procedure. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What situation 
would there be if one board decided on 
rent control and the other did not? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That would be it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Suppose half de- 
cided on decontrol and half did not? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That would be the 
way it would come out. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Can the gentle- 
man give us any authority or any law 
where such a thing as this has ever before 
happened in the constitutional history of 
our Government? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes, we have dele- 
gated authority repeatedly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Delegation of au- 
thority is different from this. This is an 
abdication of authority. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Is there any differ- 
ence? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. When we 
delegate authority we delegate it to Fed- 
eral agencies, Federal officials, under the 
broad policies laid down. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We have delegated 
to NRA and we have delegated to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But in those cases 
you can go into court and you have the 
right to appeal. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If the gentleman 
will allow me, I can inform him of half 
a dozen of them. We delegated author- 
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ity to the draft boards. We delegated 
authority all the way across the board, 
yet the gentleman claims we should not 
delegate to a board in a city authority to 
do its job. The gentleman wants to dele- 
gate it to a bureaucrat down here. I can- 
not go along with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man compare the situation under the 
provisions of this bill with the situation 
in regard to the NRA and the draft 
boards, in connection with the delegation 
0” powers? The gentleman should re- 
member that astute minds throughout 
the country will read the record and 
judge him tomorrow. Does the gentle- 
man mean to say they are the same 
thing? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I can tell you cases 
where we have delegated authority to 
boards. If you give me 10 minutes time 
I will get information on 25 that we 
have enacted in the last 3 years. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I see that I can 
‘get no contribution from my friend. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. You mean you can- 
not get any satisfaction. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will say that I 
always get satisfaction from a personal 
angle, both when I meet my friend per- 
sonally or engage in debate with him on 
the floor of the House, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I might say to the 
gentleman that I was being facetious too. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know that. 
These are the things that make life and 
membership in this body pleasant. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SPENcE]. 

Mr. SPENCE. If the procedure is 
followed, the findings are properly sub- 
stantiated. I do not know just how that 
will happen. But if they follow the pro- 
cedure, the bill provides that the findings 
are properly substantiated, although I do 
not know whether the word “findings” 
is used or not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The provisions of 
this bill are so terrible that they cannot 
be defended. They cannot explain them 
and cannot even apologize for them, be- 
cause this is a complete abdication of 
power. It is not a delegation of power 
but it is an abdication of power. It is 
creating another government for the pur- 
poses of this law separate and distinct 
from the Federal or State government. 
It is a creature of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with separate governmental 
powers, having no responsibility to either 
the Federal or State government. 

Mr. SPENCE. If the gentleman will 
look at page 25, he will find that phrase- 
ology that if the procedure is followed 
the findings are appropriately substan- 
tiated. Just how that will happen I do 
not know. I do not know how follow- 
ing that procedure will create substan- 
tial justice. That is more than I can 
understand. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That just gives 
you an idea of what a desperate leader- 
ship will lead you into. 

Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ISACSON. The gentleman from 
Michigan has said that the local boards 
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would have the theoretical right either 
to increase or decrease rents. I point 
out that in the experience of these boards, 
there were 44 recommendations for 
blanket increases. Can the gentleman 
tell me a single instance in which there 
was recommendation for a decrease? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Icannot. If the 
gentleman from Michigan can answer I 
will yield to him to answer the question 
of the gentleman from New York which 
is a very pointed and pertinent one. The 
gentleman is silent so we will assume 
that he has no such knowledge. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. OWENS. I know the gentleman’s 
views are very sound. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does my friend 
admit that my views are sound? 

Mr. OWENS. They are very sound. 
I would like to know if the gentleman 
will say that he will vote against this bill 
as it stands right now. 

Mr: McCORMACK. The gentleman 
wants to know whether I will vote against 
the bill? 

Mr. OWENS. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am _ voting 
against this provision of the bill. 

Mr. OWENS. No, I am talking about 
this bill. Will the gentleman vote 
against it? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Are you opposed 
to any rent control] legislation? Are 
you? 

Mr. OWENS. I am opposed to this 
bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Are you opposed 
to any rent control legislation? 

Mr. OWENS. I was permitted to ask 
the gentleman a question; now will the 
gentleman answer it? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, but I am 
answering your question by asking you 
whether you are opposed to any rent 
control legislation? We know that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SmITH] is. 
We know where Dr. SmiTH stands. He 
is opposed to that. His position is clear, 
and we admire and respect him for it. 
There is no devious attempt on his part 
to ride two horses. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
as if I were in the Irish Parliament. 
Will the gentleman answer the question? 

Mr. McCORMACK. What parliament 
did the gentleman say? 

Mr. OWENS. The Irish Parliament. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If you were there, 
you would certainly be in an honorable 
body. 

Mr. OWENS. Will the gentleman an- 
swer my question whether he will abdi- 
cate or vote against this bill as it is now? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
refers to the bill as it is now? 

Mr. OWENS. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If I answer your 
question, will the gentleman answer my 
question? 

Mr. OWENS. Yes, if you answer my 
question first. 

Mr. McCORMACK. All right. I am 
going to meet that when I come to it. 
I am in favor of some kind of control. 
Now I will ask my friend, does the gentle- 
man oppose rent-control legislation? 
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Mr. OWENS. I have such respect for 
the gentleman from Massachusetts that 
I am afraid I will have to answer the 
same as he did. I will meet that when 
the time comes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If that is fair for 
me it is fair for the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have such an 
affection for my friend from Ohio for 
more reasons than one, that I would al- 
ways yield to him if I only have 30 seconds 
left. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I think the gen- 
tleman knows that is reciprocal. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Does the gentle- 
man think there is any point in asking 
whether these local boards may or may 
not reduce rents, taking into consider- 
ation the enormous rise in other costs? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I cannot conceive 
of any Boards reducing rents. I cannot 
conceive of that. You see the members 
of the Board are first appointed upon 
recommendation of the several Gov- 
ernors. While this is a Federal agency, 
the Governor recommends, but there is 
a responsibility there in local Boards on 
either a Federal or State unit. In the 
State there are public officials elected. 
While unusual under present circum- 
stances, I am not stressing that at this 
particular time. But then we are abdi- 
cating this authority. It is not a delega- 
tion, it is a complete abdication. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from -Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 

Mr. McCORMACK. I only have a few 
minutes to pay my respects to my Re- 
publican friends, of course. 

Mr. NICHOLSON.,. Well, it is mutual. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Imean that I pay 
my respects to you personally, but the 
remarks I would like to make will not be 
addressed to any Republican Member 
individually, but to the Republican Party 
as a whole. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I would like to ask 
what appeal anybody has when the Rent 
Administrator makes a decision. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man mean under the law that existed 
during the wartime when we effectively 
controlled rents? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. This law, 169, the 
one we are working on now; the existing 
law. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If a person vio- 
lates the law they can go to the local rent 
expediter, the representative of our 
Housing Expediter, and make complaint, 
and they can bring suit in the Federal 
court, as illustrated by these Boston pa- 
pers, where there was a suit brought 
where a landlord and his agent gouged 
about 39 veterans, making them pay 
above the legal amount, and then making 
them buy an electric refrigerator, lino- 
leum, and a lot of other things. They 
can bring suit. In this case they settled 
the case for $20,000, after going through 
the gouging process. So there is author- 
ity, while the Jaw is in operation, but I 
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am talking about giving the local boards 
power to decontrol. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. What difference 
does it make whether it is the local board 
of five men or a man in Washington if 
there is not any appeal from either one 
of the two? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Why, of course 
there is an appeal. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Where? 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. I think what the 
gentleman is talking about, if the land- 
lord feels that he cannot operate under 
the rent which he is now obtaining, 
where can he go for an appeal? If the 
gentleman from Massachusetts will read 
what the Expediter said here, what ad- 
justments were made? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is what the 
gentleman means, but if a local board 
makes a recommendation it has to go to 
the Housing Authority for approval or 
disapproval. If the landlord charges 
hardship, under the law he can bring 
appropriate proceedings for considera- 
tion of it. Under the present law there 
is authority, but under the provision to 
which I am referring and to which I am 
addressing myself, this gives the local 
boards complete authority to decontrol 
rents in whole or in part. That consti- 
tutes a complete abdication of congres- 
sional authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack! has again expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska (Mr. BuFFETT]. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
discussion thus far is a good demonstra- 
tion of the degree to which politics is 
confusing this economic question. 

As the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SmitH] has already pointed out, there 
is more housing per person in the United 
States today than there was in 1940 when 
newspapers all over the country were 
carrying long lists of ads on apartments 
and houses for rent. 

Here is the outstanding fact about this 
business. There is more housing per per- 
son today than there was in 1940, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the Admin- 
istrator and his staff at the hearings of 
the Committee. That data should be 
reliable, and yet we start every discus- 
sion about this problem on the premise 
of an acute housing shortage. 

The shortage is largely the result of 
maladjustment in the use of housing. 
We should devote some part of our ef- 
forts to finding out what causes those 
maladjustments in the use of housing. 
Thus far we have made no progress in 
that direction. Why? 

Largely because rent control, like al- 
most every economic narcotic, is self- 
perpetuating and self-intensifying. I 
pointed that out on the floor of this 
House last June 17. I posed this 
question: 

“What kind of a rental housing prob- 
lem situation may Congress have on its 
hands next March?” 

Perhaps it does not require a crystal 
ball to suggest that we might have an- 


other housing crisis with both parties 
scrambling to evade the responsibility 
for ill-conceived action in June 1947. 

I wonder if there are any semblances 
of that condition on the floor here today. 

Some Members have faith that the 
prvisions of the present bill, plus hoped- 
for declines in construction costs, will 
furnish adequate incentive for a large- 
scale increase in rental housing. 

I earnestly hope they are right and 
that my fears are unwarranted. 

However, the substantial financial ad- 
vantage now enjoyed by those occupying 
price-frozen rental housing will not be 
given up quietly. If the consequences 
of inflation take more effect between 
now and next March—a prospect that 
foreign hand-outs seem to almost guar- 
antee—tenants will resist a free market 
on rents even more vigorously than here- 
tofore. Why? Because their special ad- 
vantage will be that much greater. 

So, Mr. Chairman, if we temporize with 
this problem now, as the bill seems to do, 
we may have a much hotter potato in 
our hands next year—plus an explosive 
demand for communistic and socialistic 
housirg projects. 

Now, I ask you, Mr. Chairman, if that 
forecast does not pretty well cover the 
present situation. 

Another fact about the present situa- 
tion to which attention should be di- 
rected is the fact that there are more 
people under rent control now than 
there were on VJ-day. Yet you hear the 
claims all the time that we are going to 
decontrol, and get rid of this problem. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman five additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is it not true that 
no matter what kind of a law you have 
it is largely a matter of what kind of 
administration and what sort of regula- 
tions are promulgated that determines 
its workability? If you allow the Ex- 
pediter to make regulations which are 
bad in nature, the best law in the world 
will be administered poorly and will nul- 
lify the intent of the Congress. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that this law has been poorly ad- 
ministered. I concluded in my own mind 
during the hearings that Solomon in all 
his wisdom could not properly solve the 
rent control mess that we now have on 
our hands. I will illustrate: 

Last year when the rent control law 
was passed we told tenants that if they 
agreed to a rent increase they would have 
a fixed rent beyond the period of people 
who did not sign a rent increase. Many 
tenants signed up for increases. Now, 
tenants come to me and say: “You fel- 
lows passed a law. I agreed to a rent 
increase in order to protect myself 
through the year and to be a good citizen. 
Now I find I was a sucker because I would 
have been dollars ahead if I had not 
signed up. 

On the other hand, there is the prop- 
erty owner in this situation, the prop- 
erty owners, that are counted on to build 
new rental houses. Last year we said to 
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the property owners: “If you can make 
a lease with your tenant, that housing 
unit will go out from under rent control 
permanently.” 

What do we do under the proposed 
legislation today? We say to those same 
property owners: “Last June the Con- 
gress of the United States made you a 
solemn pledge. Today the Congress of 
the United States repudiates that pledge.” 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that disre- 
garding the moral evil of this action, that 
certainly is no way to create confidence 
among the investor classes of this country 
who must put up the money to supply 
free-enterprise rental housing. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. There were over 1,- 
600,000 new leases signed under that 15- 
percent agreement in the last year. Now 
will the gentleman tell me why, if there 
was a plentiful supply of housing, those 
tenants took that protection and agreed 
to pay 15 percent because they were 
afraid if rent control would be lifted in 
the period between March and December 
the rents would skyrocket? Tell me why 
that large percentage of people were will- 
ing to suffer a 15-percent increase? Why 
did they bother to accept a 15-percent 
increase if there was a plentiful supply? 

Mr. BUFFETT. Unable to read their 
minds, I cannot tell the gentleman. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I can tell the gentle- 
man. They knew there was a shortage of 
houses and that when rent controls were 
lifted rents would skyrocket. 

Mr. BUFFETT. That was undoubtedly 
true in some instances. It might be in 
other instances the landlords were going 
to carry out deferred maintenance. It 
might be that there were some tenants 
in this country who recognized that the 
cost of property-owning had gone up, 
taxes and maintenance had gone up, and 
that it was fair for them to pay a rent 
reflecting the changed conditions. I 
think there are many of that type. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. What percentage of 
the total tenants of the country would 
that 1,600,000 be? 

Mr. BUFFETT. According to the 
figures furnished us that percentage of 
tenants was about 10. But that figure 
is not an adequate criterion of the num- 
ber of tenants who would have been will- 
ing to pay a 15-percent increase. The 
Housing Administrator’s office has been 
very hostile to the application of this 
provision. That hostility prevented its 
success in a good many Cases. 

Mr. DONDERO. Is there anything in 
this bill that gives any relief to the prop- 
erty owners of this country, especially the 
small property owners, without forcing 
them to go to a decontrol board or to 
the Housing Expediter here in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. BUFFETT. None whatsoever. 

Mr. DONDERO. And they need not 
expect any under this administration? 

Mr.BUFFETT. Thatiscorrect. Here 
is the most tragic aspect of this bill. All 
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over this country the maladjustment of 
housing has resulted in cruel and heart- 
breaking situations among those who 
must depend on rental housing. 

There is only one way these folks are 
going to get permanent relief. That is 
if those who have savings will invest 
them in rental housing and provide 
rental accommodations. But this bill as 
is provides no confidence for investors to 
go ahead and build. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BarDEN]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been a Democrat a long time, and I have 
enjoyed it. I never knew until I came 
to Washington that there was any such 
thing as a Democrat being against States’ 
rights, but I found that occasionally we 
find one here. And I never knew there 
was such a thing as a Republican in favor 
of States’ rights until I came to Wash- 
ington. Now I am all fouled up. 

We have a bill here that many are 
complaining about because it transfers 
powers back to the people themselves. 
Now, I cannot recognize that as a legiti- 
mate complaint. Imagine complaining 
that the people to whom this Govern- 
ment belongs shall be questioned in their 
ability to pass upon a little local matter, 
like a rent situation, in their community. 
To me it is rather shocking. Now, I have 
been reading the papers every day, and 
the more I read the papers the less I 
think of this strong centralized govern- 
ment business. We have seen what it 
leads to. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LYNCH. Does the gentleman 
think it is just a mere little local matter 
for about seven or eight million people 
in New York to have their rents raised 
by this so-called rent-control law? 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that I know very little about 
New York, and if I never know any more 
I will be just as happy. But, I want to 
say this: That if I have a piece of prop- 
erty and through my thrift and my ap- 
plication to my business I saved some 
money to build that piece of property 
up, you or no other New Yorker or any- 
body else has any right to invade my pri- 
vate personal rights under the Constitu- 
tion, and just because you live in New 
York, and it happens to be an apartment- 
house city, then you come down and 
want the 4-inch tail to wag the 8-foot 
dog to make all the rest of the country 
fall in line. And, I want to say this to 
the gentleman, if you will let the rest of 
the folks alone and not try to cut the 
pattern on New York and make the rest 
of the folks wear the garment, we will 
be getting along better. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield, but I have a 
few remarks I would like to make myself. 

Mr. LYNCH. I just want to recall to 
the attention of the gentleman that there 
have been many times in the past when 
Members of the House from the South 


were glad to have Members from New 
York on the Democratic side. 

Let me say further insofar as the gen- 
tleman is concerned that we have no in- 
tention of trying to wag the rest of the 
country. What we have in mind is that 
we would like to have a little considera- 
tion from you Representatives from the 
South who professed to be Democrats at 
one time. 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me tell you some- 
thing about this professing to be a Dem- 
ocrat. 

Mr. LYNCH. We want to know when 
you ended being a Democrat. 

Mr. BARDEN. I want to know when 
you started. That is the proposition. 

Mr. LYNCH. I started in 1894, when 
I was born. May I ask the gentleman 
when he became a Democrat, more par- 
ticularly, when he ended being a Demo- 
crat. 

Mr. BARDEN. We kept the Demo- 
cratic Party alive all during its life, all its 
existence, before we ever heard about 
New York Democrats. 

Mr. LYNCH. You had better read 
history. 

Mr. BARDEN. I do not have to read 
history. I was raised up in that period. 
As far as the South needing the north- 
ern Democrats, if some of the northern 
Democrats would get off of us we would 
get along pretty well. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BARDEN. No; I do not want to 
yield any more. Please do not bother 
me. I am trying to get my blood pres- 
sure down now. 

Mr. LYNCH. I hope the gentleman 
is not getting too excited. 

Mr. BARDEN. I do not want to hear 
any more from the gentleman. 

I am sorry the “North-South Demo- 
crat” came up for discussion. A Demo- 
crat should be a Democrat and be proud 
of it regardless of where he happens to 
live. As I was saying, Mr. Chairman, I 
believe in thrift, and I think most of the 
people in this House believe in thrift, in 
private enterprise, in a competitive econ- 
omy, and in private ownership of prop- 
erty. I believe every good American re- 
sents any invasion of those rights. I 
oppose, and I believe every one of you 
opposes—certainly you should—commu- 
nism, socialism, or any other invasion of 
private property rights. Communism or 
socialism does not arrive all on one train; 
it arrives in little bits. I for one do not 
propose to drop one grain of sand upon 
the sand pile that sooner or later will 
give us trouble. 

Emergencies? Yes; we have been in 
emergencies. Some large, some small, 
and some created for convenience. We 
are now in emergencies, as far as that 
is concerned, of one kind or another. I 
have been in an emergency ever since 
the first note I signed at the bank to buy 
some lawbooks, and I expect to be in one 
right on through. But I believe that a 
certain amount of emergencies tends to 
make a man strong and keeps him work- 
ing. It is a little like the theory that a 
few fleas keep a dog healthy, because 
they make him take more exercise. 

About the only thing that has encour- 
aged home building in this country was 
the need or necessity, the desire to be 


thrifty, the love of ownership of a home 
for one’s family, and the desire to own 
one’s own property. Are we going to sti- 
fle that? Are we going to adopt as a pol- 
icy that that should be discouraged just 
because it may inconvenience somebody 
or may save money? I cannot go along 
with the theory that it is O. K. to invade 
a citizen’s property rights, provided it is 
profitable. 

I know there are many minds in this 
House now that are trying to decide if 
this is one of those cases when it is right 
to do wrong. I know that is bothering 
a lot of folks. They just want to know 
if this is one of the times when it is right 
to do wrong. 

The war has been over for 3 years, and 
this is peacetime. During the war every- 
thing was out of adjustment and rent 
control was necessary. But the best 
thing for us to do and the finest contri- 
bution we can make now toward getting 
things back into adjustment is to get 
the Government out of these things. 

No one would ever believe or advocate 
seriously that a private home was inter- 
state commerce or anything of that kind, 
but we know there are a lot of folks that 
want it to be, so possibly the Federal 
Government can move in and control it. 
Some would advocate the Government 
owning all property. But not this 
Member. 

There are two classes of people tu be 
protected in this thing. The home own- 
ers, the property owners, ought to have 
some rights left, and there are a lot of 
good people that own homes. There 
are a lot of men who struggled all 
through their lives to build a home, and 
then died and left that home to the 
widow, the children have moved away 
and left the widow with no income. So 
she puts a- partition in the house and 
rents a part of it. That is what she is 
living on. Then along comes some hous- 
ing official and takes it over and takes 
charge. If he wants to give her enough 
money to keep that house up, all right. 
If he does not, why, that is her hard 
luck. That is another class of people 
that need protection. Of course, the 
trouble comes from the large apartment 
houses, some of which are controlled by 
unscrupulous people. But we cannot 
afford to abandon private ownership and 
control of property to remedy this. The 
cure would be far more disastrous than 
the disease. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. Briefly, if the gentle- 
man will promise not to make me mad 
again. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I gather from the 
gentleman’s discussion that he does not 
believe a person who furnishes shelter 
for another is a public enemy, as some 
gentlemen’s attitude on rent control 
would indicate. 

Mr. BARDEN. Of course he is not a 
public enemy—the vast majority of them 
are fine substantial citizens—owners of 
real estate—stock in their Government, 
if you please. There is not a man in this 
Chamber who owns his own home who is 
not proud of that fact. There is just 
something about owning a home that 
makes a man feel a little bit better. 
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There is not a citizen in America who 
owns his own home who does not feel 
that he is a better citizen by virtue of 
that ownership. This Congress has 
recognized that and has made available 
money to be borrowed by the people for 
the purpose of building homes. We have 
built more homes in the last 4 or 5 years 
than in the past 20 years. It is a fine 
thing for the Government to lend money 
for that purpose. Let me tell you that if 
this country is ever wrecked—and re- 
member this—if this Government is ever 
wrecked, it will not be by the home own- 
ers of this country. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LyncuH}. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad that the gentleman from North 
Carolina has not yet left the floor. Iam 
glad to see him coming down the aisle 
to have a little talk with me—I hope. I 
want to tell the gentleman that I will be 
glad to yield to him even though he did 
not yield to me on every occasion—I will 
be glad to yield to him so that he may 
ask any questions that he will of me. I 
want to tell the Members of the House, 
particularly the Republican Members, 
that it is because of the attitude of a very 
few Members of my party, as has just 
been indicated here by the previous 
speaker, the gentleman from North Car- 
olina, that you can look forward to next 
November with some degree of hopeful- 
ness because it is by reason of such in- 
temperate remarks with respect to the 
people of large cities such as New York 
which were uttered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina that makes the 
people in those cities feel that the Demo- 
cratic Party is walking away from the 
ordinary man. I would recall to the 
mind of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina that never in the history of this 
country, since the War Between the 
States, has any proposition involving 
economic security come up from below 
Mason and Dixon’s line that the people of 
New York were not sympathetic with in 
principle. I recall to the attention of 
‘the gentleman from North Carolina that 
every time anything has come up about 
tobacco or cotton, soybeans, rural elec- 
trification, or anything else having to do 
with the welfare of the people south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, the Members of 
Congress from New York have invariably 
stood up with the Members from the 
South in every instance, even against the 
debatable best interests of the people of 
their own communities. 

We from New York who are Members 
of Congress look upon our tasks not only 
from the point of view of localities, but 
we feel that when we come to Congress 
we must look beyond localism to the point 
of Nation-wide benefit for the people 
of the entire country. Many times leg- 
islation has come up, as far as the South 
is concerned, which we from New York 
could have voted against, but we did not 
do it, because we feel there is a strong 
tie of democracy between us in the North 
and those in the South. The gentleman 
from North Carolina may have left the 
Democratic Party within the past few 


weeks or months but we in New York 
stand with the party both in fair weather 
and in foul. We intend to stand with 
the Democrats of the South. But, on the 
other hand, when these matters come up 
which affect the people of New York City 
we do not want any Member from the 
South to say that 7,000,000 people such 
as we have in New York City is a mere 
bagatelle that has nothing to do with 
the rest of the country. We tell the peo- 
ple of North Carolina and the rest of the 
country that we in New York are just 
as much Americans as they are. 

We tell the rest of the country that 
we have our problems. We expect a little 
help now and then, just as we from New 
York have always given the South. 
The gentleman has said that there are 
occasions where a single home owner has 
a house on which he must raise the rent 
in order to get a subsistence. There can 
be no denial to the obvious statement, but 
we have apartments calling for invest- 
ments of hundreds of thousands and even 
millions of dollars, and we say that own- 
ing corporations should be limited to the 
amount of income they can squeeze from 
the property, especially when there is no 
other place for the people in those apart- 
ment houses to go. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. Having gotten two ad- 
ditional minutes, I presume the gentle- 
man intends to make inquiry. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BARDEN. I would be glad to. 

Mr. LYNCH. I am not asking you to 
but if you want to I will yield. 

Mr. BARDEN. I would like to say—— 

Mr. LYNCH. Now, make an inquiry; 
not a speech. 

Mr.BARDEN. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a very inoffensive lecture to me, and 
ineffective I might say also, but I would 
like to ask the gentleman this one 
pointed question: The gentleman I think 
is a pretty good lawyer. How can the 
gentleman justify this invasion of pri- 
vate intra-State property rights with a 
Federal law, in time of peace? 

Mr. LYNCH. I think I can answer 
the gentleman very well. Insofar as the 
time of peace is concerned, the gentle- 
man is about the only one that I know 
of who thinks it is a time of peace. It 
may be a time of peace down in North 
Carolina where the facts are not known 
insofar as the history of the world may 
be concerned, but I can assure the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina that inso- 
far as the rest of the country is con- 
cerned this is no time of peace. Inso- 
far as the inquiry itself is concerned, I 
can very well say that this is a national 
emergency. Everybody but the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Barpen] 
knows it is a national emergency. If it 
were not a national emergency the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Wotcott] who is one of the most 
respected and one of the ablest Members 
of the House would not bring in this leg- 
islation in any event. But he brings it 
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in on the theory that there is an emer- 
gency, even though his legislation does 
not meet the emergency. Everybody in 
this House knows there is a national 
emergency insofar as housing is con- 
cerned, except the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. BARDEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Owens]. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, at this 
time I desire to take the opportunity 
to tell you of something which has oc- 
curred in the Seventh District of Illi- 
nois. I might also take time to remind 
you that the Seventh District of Illinois 
is the largest district in population in the 
United States, and therefore there are 
naturally more tenants there, and more 
landowners, than in any other district in 
the United States. 

Five years ago the constituent about 
whom I am going to tell you purchased 
an apartment building—24 apartments— 
in two separate structures of 12 apart- 
ments each, built in a U-shape. They 
were from three-and-one-half- to five- 
room apartments, renting from $40 to 
$50. He no doubt felt that in course of 
time he would be able to make enough 
profit to justify his investment, but he 
reckoned without what was going to take 
place in the future, because real-estate 
taxes continued to rise, and repair costs 
continued to rise, «nd rent controls re- 
mained. As a result of that, just last 
summer, after the passage of the Rent 
Act of 1947, he was not able to repair 
a boiler in one of the two apartment 
houses. It would have cost $1,800, but 
he did not have the $1,800 and he was 
losing money on the building. He noti- 
fied the tenants that in 60 days they 
would be privileged to move. They did 
not move, however. He then permitted 
them to remain in the building rent-free 
because he could not repair the boiler. 
However, he was haled before the Expe- 
diter. He was told to repair the boiler, 
which had been condemned by the city 
inspector. He could not repair it. He 
was ordered to go ahead and heat the 
property. The janitor refused to heat it 
because it might violate the rules of the 
union, which forbade him to fire a boiler 
which was condemned. The owner tried 
to heat it himself but after a week he 
gave up because he was afraid the boiler 
would explode. 

He was then brought before the court 
under section 204, that section of the 
law with respect to excessive rents, al- 
though that section did not have any- 
thing to do with his problem. Never- 
theless, the court told him to go ahead 
and repair the boiler. He said he could 
not do it, that he did not have any 
money. He was then brought up on a 
contempt citation, on a rule to show 
cause why he should not be held in con- 
tempt of court for failure to repair the 
boiler. He was not permitted, however, 
to say anything about the fact that he 
did not have any money and that he had 
lost money on the building; it was just 
a question of repairing the boiler or not 
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repairing the boiler, and he was com- 
mitted to jail, and not even permitted to 
be released on bond pending the appeal; 
even gangsters are not treated like that. 

His wife, as joint owner, was also found 
guilty of the charge, but she was not 
committed to jail. The police even broke 
the door of her home where'she lay sick, 
but they did not obtain entrance. She 
is almost insane with grief at the present 
time. 

About that time, in another court of 
the same district, where a similar case 
was brought by the Expediter, the judge 
refused the request of the Expediter. 
You may say it is a question of admin- 
istration, or a question of procedure. 
No; itis not. We passed the law and the 
justice or injustice of the law rests upon 
our heads in Congress. The only basis 
on which we have to justify such a law 
as this is section 8 of article I of the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
reads: 

The Congress shall have power * * * 
to provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States * * * 
and to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers. 


Section 10 of Article I provides that 
no State shall pass any law impairing 
the obligation of contracts. Inasmuch 
as article [IX of the amendments to the 
Constitution provides that the enumera- 
tion in the Constitution of certain rights 
shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
parage others retained by the people, 
then there certainly is a question 
whether the Federal Government can 
pass and enforce a law which impairs the 
obligation of a contract. Certainly, an 
owner of private property would have a 
right to the return of his property at the 
time of the termination of a contract. 
The only possible reason for a contrary 
determination might be when an emer- 
gency arises such as occurs when a 
nation is at war. 

Certainly we have to admit that dur- 
ing time of war Congress has certain 
extraordinary powers. It has the power 
to control machinery, food, housing, and 
other articles or commodities, because 
they might be in short supply during 
such a period. But now the war is over; 
and it has been over for 3 years. The 
Supreme Court recently said in an action 
that was brought with respect to a test 
of the rent law that under this power 
the Expediter could proceed because we 
are still technically in a state of war. 
We might be technically in a state of war, 
but do we have to disregard the Consti- 
tution and amendments thereto? In 
that case a question of excessive rent was 
truly involved, and no person’s liberty 
was at stake. ; 

The Constitution says that the Con- 
gress shall not under any circumstances 
pass a law whereby a person will be de- 
prived of his life or property or his lib- 
erty without due process of law. It is 
also provided that no private property 
shall be taken for public use without 
just compensation. In a case of this 
kind what has been done? If that prop- 
erty were for public use, those making 
public use of it should be paying for that 


use. We might concede that it could be 
taken from him for that use if the emer- 
gency were great enough. Under no 
circumstances, however, should any cit- 
izen of the United States owning prop- 
erty be deprived of his liberty because he 
has no money with which to repair the 
property under an order of court pur- 
suant to the law in question. 

Is that depriving one of his life, lib- 
erty, or property without due process of 
law? It is, because when a man is com- 
mitted to jail he has the right to a trial 
by his peers in matters of that kind. A 
person should not be committed, per- 
haps for the rest of his life, for failure 
to follow the order of a court when it is 
impossible for him to do so, even when he 
is at liberty. And that is what could 
happen here if it were carried to its log- 
ical conclusion. 

Are we going to continue in this way? 
Is this going on indefinitely? Are we go- 
ing to take one segment of our popula- 
tion, separate it from the rest, where 
some people can deal in food or machin- 
ery or in housing supplies or any other 
commodity, and be able to charge what 
they want, make what they want, and 
from that first segment of our population 
take from them the power to make a 
profit or to make a living, and even place 
them in jail? It is inconceivable. It is 
un-American. 

Last year I stated almost the same 
thing as was stated by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Burrett] today, 
when he mentioned the fact that he 
prophesied what would take place. I 
said almost the same thing on the floor 
of this House at that time. I stated: 

It is true I may be placing my head on 
the political block because I have more ten- 
ants in my district than any district in the 
United States, but if I have to come back to 
the Congress on the basis of supporting a law 
* this type I would just as soon remain at 

ome. 


I say the same thing again. We came 
down here to the Eightieth Congress to 
do a job for the people. We came here 
to reduce the expenditures of govern- 
ment, to balance the budget, to reduce 
the number of bureaus and the bureau- 
cratic waste that has been taking place 
in recent years, to reduce the taxes of the 
people of the United States, and to be 
fair to all people with respect to matters 
affecting management and labor, and 
also to take care of the veterans. How- 
ever, we are continuing to pass this so- 
called New Deal legislation, this bureau- 
crat-controlled legislation which regi- 
ments the lives of all the people of our 
country to the extent even that it is pos- 
sible to send them to jail without their 
being given the opportunity to defend 
themselves as our people defended them- 
selves in 1776. We fought against a dic- 
tatorship at that time. We fought 
against unjust taxes. But what are we 
doing now? We are taxing our people 
10 to 25 times the amount they were taxed 
at that time, telling them what they must 
do with their private property, and put- 
ting them in jail for failure to comply. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that it is time 
that we awaken. It is time that we began 


to protect the liberties of the people of 
this country. When this bill is up for 
passage, I say to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. SaBaTH] and the gentleman 
from. Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], 
who refused to say what they would do 
after they had attacked the bill on the 
floor—I say I shall vote against it. I 
shall work to free the people of this coun- 
try from legislation of this type, and pray 
that we shall never again have to resort 
to such tactics in the name of a free and 
sovereign people. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. KILDAY]. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, it is 
most doubtful whether section 1 (b) of 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947 should 
ever have been included in the law. 
Under that Housing Act practically all 
controls on building materials were re- 
moved. However, under section 1 (b) 
authority was given to the Housing Ex- 
pediter to require a permit for construc- 
tion of amusement and recreational fa- 
cilities and the power to deny or permit 
such construction. This subsection is, 
on the face of it, most discriminatory. 
The bill itself removes controls as to 
practically all construction with the ex- 
ception of recreational and amusement 
facilities. This constitutes a discrimi- 
nation against one type of construction. 

If any bill is passed to extend rent con- 
trols in the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947, section 1 (b) should be eliminated 
from the law. If it is not eliminated, 
the provision should be so amended as 
to permit construction of recreational 
and amusement facilities, without any 
control, when those facilities are to be 
constructed by nonprofit associations and 
are to be operated for the benefit of the 
members of the association, rather than 
for commercial profit. 

In these trying times, recreation and 
amusement are essential to our people. 
This is especially true when the recrea- 
tion and amusement are available be- 
cause of membership in some club or 
association. 

In my district, there are a number of 
such clubs which have been in existence 
for many years and which have rendered 
outstanding service to the membership 
and to the community at large. I wish 
to refer at this time to only two, the 
Hermann Sons and Turner Club. There 
are many more, but I mention these two 
because of what I will say later. They 
are old-established organizations. They 
are a meeting and recreational place for 
the members of the clubs and their 
families. The result has been through 
the years that parents and their children 
have gathered regularly at these clubs 
and have engaged in wholesome amuse- 
ments and recreation with the family 
group participating. Nothing could be 
of more advantage to our society and 
way of life than the promotion of family- 
group recreation. Those who are so 
much concerned about juvenile delin- 
quency in these days could take heart in 
attending functions of these organiza- 
tions and others like them. There they 
would see mothers and fathers and their 
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teen-age and older sons and daughters 
engaged in bowling contests and other 
forms of wholesome amusement. The 
sons of these families went off to war and 
most of them have now returned. 

There has also been an increase in 
population in the community. The exist- 
ing facilities of the clubs are not suffi- 
cient to accommodate the increased 
membership. The breaking of the home 
ties of these young men was a serious 
matter for our social structure. It is 
equally important that these young men 
who have been away from home go back 
into the family group and continue under 
the benevolent influence of the groups 
to which they belonged. 

However, both of these clubs made ap- 
plication to the Housing Expediter for 
expansion of their bowling facilities and 
other recreational’ facilities within their 
clubhouses. The applications pointed out 
in detail that they were nonprofit organi- 
zations, social and fraternal clubs. It 
was made clear that it was not intended 
to operate the expanded facilities for 
profit but for the physical and mental 
welfare of the members who would have 
access to these facilities. In each in- 
stance the application was denied by the 
Housing Expediter, and the wholesome 
influence sought has been lost to them. 

The hearings on the present bill in- 
dicate that the Housing Expediter has 
had difficulty in administering this sub- 
section. The hearings also disclose that 
recreational facilities constitute not more 
than 6 percent of the total construction 
industry. Surely such a small percentage 
constitutes no impact upon the program 
providing housing for veterans and other 
citizens. 

In the Senate it was proposed to amend 
section 1 (b) by removing from control 
any structure or facility to be operated 
by an educational institution or church 
or baseball parks and football stadia, 
whether or not constructed or operated 
by private interests, which will be made 
available on a part-time or time-to-time 
basis for the use of schools, churches, 
youth movements, or other community 
or public-welfare projects. The proce- 
dure followed in the Senate indicates the 
impossibility of continuing section 1 (b) 
because it is not possible to detail each 
character of recreational facility which 
is to the welfare of various groups of the 
people. The only solution for the prob- 
lem is to remove that subsection from 
any law which may be passed, so that 
all recreational facilities may be con- 
structed. However, skould that feature 
not prevail, and section 1 (b) be retained, 
I hope that the bill will further enlarge 
the exemption to include recreational 
facilities constructed by nonprofit asso- 
ciations for the accommodation of the 
membership of such associations, and not 
operated for profit. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Isacson]. 

Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Chairman, there 
are two questions that seem to me to be 
before us. The first is whether we have 
in this country today such an emergency 
as demands effective rent control, and 
the second question is: Is the present bill 


under consideration a rent contro] bill 
or a rent decontrol bill? 

As far as the first question is con- 
cerned, certainly there-can be very little 
doubt about the need for adeauate hous- 
ing, about the fact that less than 1 per- 
cent of vacancies exist today when, in 
1939, an average year, there were 9 per- 
cent vacancies. Certainly, if some of the 
gentlemen would come into the New York 
area and see thousands of veterans living 
with their families in Quonset huts, huts 
which have had their ceilings separated 
from the walls so that the rain and the 
snow enters the building, huts situated 
on swampland where large, giant rats 
have bitten children, huts in such a de- 
plorable condition that only several 
weeks ago one child died of exposure 
while sleeping in her crib and several 
other children are now in New York 
hospitals, there would be no real doubt 
but that we are still in an emergency sit- 
uation, an emergency which existed not 
by virtue of the fact that there was a 
war prevailing, but an emergency which 
exists by virtue of the fact. that today 
in this country over one-half of the 
people are ill-housed, many families 
herded together with other families in 
the same apartments. If we concede 
that there is a need for rea] rent control, 
then the question arises: What of the 
bill under consideration? Does it give 
us effective rent control? Well, as a 
matter of fact, this bill does not give 
us effective rent control. The fact is 
that in 1947 the door was opened to 
decontrol. In 1947 the act provided for 
the so-called voluntary 15 percent rent 
increase which actually originated in a 
resolution passed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards in their 
Atlantic City Convention of 1947. This 
15 percent voluntary clause makes it 
possible for a landlord to make an ex 
parte application, if you will, to the 
Housing Expediter. The tenant does not 
examine the books of the landlord. The 
landlord presents his own facts and 
figures. A great number of those appli- 
cations have been granted. As a matter 
of fact, the index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows that rents have increased 
at an annual rate of 13 percent since 
last June, and that the rise in rents in 
the past 7 months has been greater than 
the increase over the previous 8 years. 
It also shows that under the 1947 clause 
some 3,000,000 housing accommodations 
have been decontrolled and that there 
were more than 65 percent evictions in 
1947 compared to 1946. 

Now, let there be no tears shed for the 
poor landlords in this House. The land- 
lord has his remedy. The trouble with 
the clause was that the tenant, until 
now, has not been able to go before the 
Housing Administrator and obtain an 
examination, before hearing, of the land- 
lord’s figures so that the tenant might 
adequately counter with arguments to 
defeat the application of the landlord. 
What is proposed today is that even the 
small refuge that a tenant has, the abil- 
ity to have an administrator look over 
the findings of his local advisory board, 
is denied him. 
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Let no one suppose that we in the 
State of New York are not frightened by 
this decontrol act. It has been said to us 
that we have in New York State a rent- 
control law. Let me point out that under 
the New York State law, if under the 
Federal local advisory boards the rent 
is increased in the State of New York in 
any area, the State law is no protection. 
The bill we introduced in the New York 
State legislature to provide such protec- 
tion was killed, and the present New York 
State rent control law merely says that 
the levels which prevail under the Fed- 
eral law shall then become statewide 
levels. This means that the New York 
State law does not go into operation as 
long as there is a Federal rent-control 
law, however much the rent ceilings may 
be modified. So that if rent ceilings are 
raised by 25 or 50 percent the New York 
State law will not be any protection. It 
is only when all Federal controls are off 
that the New York State law comes into 
operation. I feel very sad when I tell 
you that even then the New York State 
law has so many loopholes that the New 
York State Administrator can lift those 
ceilings 25 or 50 percent as he may deem 
advisable in his opinion. 

I think under all these circumstances 
we here in Congress have a duty to see 
to it that the rent-control law is ex- 
tended for yet another year without this 
amendment, which is emasculatory in 
nature. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
present bill under consideration for the 
extension of rent control should offer 
every protection to the millions of tenants 
throughout America who are already suf- 
fering from the present drastic high cost 
of living. I fully realize that a great 
many Members of Congress who come 
from rural areas cannot vision the great 
difficulties that wage earners in metro- 
politan or industrial communities are now 
undergoing in order to stretch their pay 
check each month to supply their fam- 
ilies with the meager necessities of life. 
We are still in a war emergency as far 
as our economy is concerned. Econom- 
ically, the wage earners of the country 
are in a more disadvantageous position 
than they were during the war. When 
price controls were lifted a year ago last 
June, the necessities of life immediately 
sky-rocketed. On the average, the cost 
of living for the family who buys all their 
groceries and meats at the retail stores, 
has gone up almost 25 percent since June 
1946. The amendment which has been 
submitted for consideration to revert rent 
control back to local boards in various 
communities, would add confusion, tur- 
moil, and be almost as serviceable as no 
rent control at all. Rent control must 
have a national pattern so that injustices 
will not be inflicted either upon the ten- 
ant or the landlord in the various com- 
munities. Wherever hardships are exist- 
ing from the standpoint of the landlord, 
if his complaint is justified, he can have 
equitable adjustments under the present 
national rent-control law. 
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I have received numerous letters and 
complaints from tenants in hotels and 
apartment houses throughout the Chi- 
cago area which includes the Calumet 
region of Indiana, that rentals have been 
raised several times since this Congress 
relaxed on rent control during the last 
session. In a great number of apartment 
houses and hotels, the landlords have 
taken an unfair and unwarranted ad- 
vantage of the present critical housing 
situation. Objection to the extension of 
rent control has been offered because the 
war is over. That objection does not 
hold for the reason that our cost of liv- 
ing emergency exists today and is just 
as critical as during the war period. 

Let us pass an effective law, extending 
rent control to protect the millions of 
tenants throughout America during this 
housing emergency. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, there 
appears to be a good deal of agreement 
that the reason for an extension of rent 
control is that the war emergency in 
housing and, therefore, the inadequacy 
of homes for rent still continues with us. 
There appears, also, to be a good deal 
of agreement on one other point, that 
the base for rent control must be, one, 
the protection of one’s individual com- 
munity, and, two, the interests of the 
country. In New York, although we 
have the State law, it will not take effect 
unless there is no Federal law. While 
the Federal law is in effect, we are just 
as much under the Federal law as any- 
one else. Therefore, we will be just as 
much damaged as tenants elsewhere by 
rent increases or other actions by the 
local advisory boards called for under 
this bill, from which there is no appeal. 

Now, as to the interests of the coun- 
try, we must recognize that rents being 
between 20 and 30 percent of the aver- 
age family’s budget, if they go out of 
sight and we begin to get 50- and 100- 
percent rent increases we will accelerate 
the spiral of inflation which has already 
raised the cost of living well over 60 
percent compared with prewar, and bring 
about labor strife and increases sub- 
stantially again, of the whole cost of liv- 
ing. The spiral will start a new rise 
with renewed strength. 

There is one misconception about this 
housing situation that must be cleared 
up if we are to have a proper rent-con- 
trol bill. The last time we had a rent- 
control bill we were told it was just a 
bridge, just a transition between a pe- 
riod of scarcity of housing and a period 
of plenty. Those of us who took the 
floor here and said that the housing con- 
struction figures demonstrated clearly 
that we were in a housing shortage, un- 
less we took war emergency action, not 
for a year but for from 3 to 5 years have 
been found justified by time. We have 
to examine the present law, therefore, 
not from the point of view of its being 
again a bridge between a period of con- 
trol and a period of decontrol, but as 
representing legislation which is very 
likely to carry along for from 3 to 5 


years. I believe, indeed, that we should 
pass a bill for full Federal rent control 
right now to June 30, 1950, as we are 
going to need rent control for not less 
than 3 and, as a reasonable estimate, 
perhaps for as much as 5 years. 

An examination of the bill before us, 
in the light of those considerations shows 
that it falls far short of the need. Aside 
from providing for only a l-year exten- 
sion, these inadequacies are, first, the 
question of the local advisory boards with 
reference to which I think we are adopt- 
ing an unheard-of procedure. Here is 
a board composed of lay citizens enabled 
to make a decision to increase rents or 
to decontrol an area or to make some 
other major change in the whole system 
of rent control without any right of ap- 
peal by tenants. When the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
spoke on the floor this morning I asked 
him whether or not, even in the case of 
the wartime draft boards which are 
rather analogous to the local rent-ad- 
‘visory boards, there was not a right of 
appeal. Obviously there was; there 
should be here, at least an appeal and 
the right to make the final decision 
should be, as it is now, in the Housing 
Expediter, a high Federal Government 
official who knows the whole situation 
and is sufficiently removed from local 
influences. That is the least that the 
people should have. 

Second, I believe that tenants are not 
adequately protected under this bill with 
respect to the maintenance of their 
apartments. In New York City there 
has arisen a very vicious practice to hold 
up tenants almost at pistol point, and 
refuse to paint or redecorate premises, to 
refuse to do plumbing, or other repairs 
unless the tenant signed one of these 
15-percent “voluntary” rent increases. 
Obviously, it is not voluntary if it is made 
a condition precedent to giving the ten- 
ant decent maintenance of his home. 

Third, we have to tighten up on evic- 
tions. The eviction provisions of this 
bill are much too easy. They provide 
that not only can the landlord get the 
tenant out if he wants the premises him- 
self, but also that the landlord may put 
the tenant out if any member of his im- 
mediate family wants the premises and 
that is regardless of whether or not that 
person moved out of some other housing 
accommodations just to take this par- 
ticular place. Certainly we want to keep 
existing tenants in occupancy. If a 
landlord or members of his family have 
an existing home they certainly should 
not be permitted to buy a new apartment 
building or a new home and oust the ex- 
isting tenant; yet, this bill permits just 
that. 

Finally, I think we are very weak on 
penalties in this bill for violations of the 
rent-control law. If we are going to 
have rent control we want it obeyed and 
we want it enforced. We ought to show 
that we mean what we say when we pass 
the statute. Hence, I believe we must 
give the Administrator at least the pow- 
ers of enforcement contained in the Sen- 
ate bill and we have to make a violation 
of the bill distinctly an unlawful act. 


Certain amendments to carry out some 
of these proposals are as follows: 

Page 17, line 20, after section 2, strike out 
the sentence and insert “Section 1 (b) 1 of 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947 is hereby 
amended by adding before the period at the 
end thereof a colon and the following: ‘Pro- 
vided, That such permit may also be required 
as a condition of constructing any building 
or facilities for commercial purposes, when- 
ever the Housing Expediter determines that 
in any geographic area there is a shortage, or 
there is likely to be a shortage of building 
material or labor for use in such commercial 
construction, which will materially interfere 
with the construction of necessary residential 
housing which would then otherwise be con- 
structed in such area.’” 

Page 20, line 5, after the word “inequities” 
and the comma add the following: “or to 
compensate tenant for failure of landlord to 
duly maintain any controlled housing ac- 
commodations.” 

Page 29, line 24, insert a comma and add 
before the period “and such longer period not 
exceeding an additional 120 days as may be 
granted in its discretion by the court having 
jurisdiction to issue a judgment of eviction 
in respect to such housing accommodations.” 


I would like to add one other thing 
about housing. The committee says in 
its report that we have doubled the num- 
ber of houses constructed in 1947 over 
1946, and that sounds fine—except when 
it is compared to the need. When we 
recognize that there are two and a half 
million families, mainly those of veter- 
ans, still living doubled up in this coun- 
try, and when you see the enormous dem- 
onstration of the demand by veterans for 
housing of a national veterans’ housing 
conference, such as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and I 
joined in sponsoring here only 2 weeks 
ago, where the veterans were demanding 
a comprehensive national program for 
housing as contained in the Taft-El- 
lender-Wagner bill, you realize how acute 
that problem is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield two additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency a particular question with respect 
to this report as it bears on the matter of 
housing? The chairman notes in his re- 
port that the committee expects to bring 
in a bill to extend title VI of the National 
Housing Act, under which the major 
amount of construction, that is, new con- 
struction, for veterans is taking place. 
May I ask the chairman two questions 
on that? One, how soon is that expected 
to be brought in, and two, will it give the 
FHA adequate additional insurability au- 
thorization, so that builders throughout 
the country may be reassured in going 
forward with many projects for veterans’ 
housing. I understand, for example, that 
current applications that is immediately 
before the time limit expired, so far as 
the FHA is concerned, were running at 
the rate of as much as $400,000,000 a 
week. I realize that was a pent-up de- 
mand, but I understand that the going 
demand for FHA title VI mortgage guar- 
antees was about $50,000,000 a week. 
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Will the chairman give us information 
on that point? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. This morning we 
started hearings on the continuance of 
title VI, after I had had consultations 
with Mr. Raymond Foley, Administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. The bill on which we have 
started hearings and which was intro- 
duced by me this afternoon embraces in 
general the language which he suggested. 
We will continue our hearings tomor- 
row or until we finish. We hope to fin- 
ish tomorrow or the next day at the 
latest. I think I can give the gentleman 
reasonable assurance that that bill will 
be reported out of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency sometime this 
week. It will give the FHA sufficient 
money to carry them for a full year at the 
speed at which they were insuring this 
last year. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Javits] 
has again expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, my 
principal objection to this so-called rent- 
control bill—or rent-decontrol bill—is 
that it tries to be all things to all men. 
I think Congress is trying in some way 
or other to duck the responsibility we 
have as legislators, to stand up and be 
counted on whether we really want effec- 
tive rent control or not. 

I have a great deal of respect for my 
colleague the gentleman from Ohio, Dr. 
Situ, who is adamant against the con- 
tinuation of rent control. I have respect 
for atly man who is willing to make his 
position clear that he does not want rent 
control. 

But I do not like the processes in this 
bill. It is so similar to that tragedy ex- 
hibited in the last two OPA bills. In- 
stead of killing OPA outright, instead of 
saying, “We are against price control 
from now on,” it was hedged with 
whereases and notwithstandings and all 
of those weasel words. It did, by indi- 
rection, sound the death knell of price 
control. 

FOLLOW OPA PATTERN 


You follow the same identical pattern 
that you set when the House wrote the 
emasculated price-control bills. These 
evasive whereases in this rent-control 
bill will result in skyrocketing rental 
rates the same as they did in skyrocket- 
ing the cost of living. 

This bill is merely trying to pass on 
this “hot potato’’ of rent control to some 
other guy down the line. I think we 
ought to be sporting enough about it, 
that if we do not like rent control we 
would write a bill—I would much prefer 
to see that type of bill—saying that we 
would not have rent control in each gen- 
tleman’s area where the Member rep- 
resenting it would propose decontrol. 

Thus the people in those areas at elec- 
tion time could express through their 
democratic processes, whether the rep- 
resentative had represented them cor- 
rectly or not. 
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DELEGATION OF OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


But you are not being sportsmen about 
it at all. You are passing on to a board 
composed of Tom, Dick, and Harry, sus- 
pended somewhere between Federal and 
State governments; a so-called adviSory 
board. You give them life-and-death 
power over the two most important fac- 
tors of rent control. These are: Will 
rent control in that area be continued, 
which means will millions be subject to 
early eviction from the homes they now 
have if the landlord so wills; or will those 
tenants be compelled to pay 10, 15, 25, 
or 50 percent more rent, at the decision 
of this sort of new type supreme court 
on rents for each local area. 

CANNOT PLACE RESPONSIBILITY 


The people whose rents are raised can- 
not blame this board of citizens. They 
were appointed by the governor. But the 
governor is not responsible for them. 
They are nominated by the governor but 
they are mandatorily appointed by the 
Rent Administrator, who has no right to 
veto or turn down any of the nomina- 
tions that are placed on his desk. 

I think it is a clear evasion of our re- 
sponsibility as legislators and I think we 
are passing on this sweeping delegation 
of our responsibility to people too far 
removed from the processes of democ- 
racy so that they can do anything 
about it. : 

Let me illustrate. I do not think Iam 
violating the confidence of the commit- 
tee to say that an amendment was pro- 
posed as one of the conditions precedent 
to this decontrol or across-the-board 
increases of 10, 25, or 50 percent in local 
rents. This amendment provided that it 
had to be approved by the Rent Admin- 
istrator if the local municipal governing 
body had approved the advisorys board’s 
recommendation. This was an effort to 
try to put at least some democratic re- 
sponsibility on someone who is elected 
and responsible to the people. 


COURSE IS DANGEROUS 


That was voted down in the commit- 
tee. I think we were following a very 
dangerous course from the democratic 
standpoint, not only as legislators, but 
to our system of government to make 
such sweeping delegations of our power. 

Bear in mind you do not even change 
the name of these boards, they are still 
called advisory boards. They were ap- 
pointed to be advisory boards and, bless 
your heart, they have been just advisory 
boards. The advice of these local boards 
were properly substantiated by the find- 
ings of the review authorities in govern- 
ment, were approved in a great many 
cases; but now we open the door wide and 
we say: “You are going to approve all of 
them, regardless of facts or local condi- 
tions; you do not have any choice in the 
matter.” This is more vicious by far 
than delegating rent controls to 48 
States. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAYS. The fact that we have in 
the United States at least 19 communities 
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that straddle State lines confirms the 
difficulty of administering this kind of 
program, does it not? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Exactly. 

Mr. HAYS. Suppose, for example, a 
board with authority in Bristol, Va., 
should make one determination, but the 
Board in Briston, Tenn., should make 
another. Would there be any way in the 
world to meet that situation as the bill 
now stands? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Absolutely not. 
There could be just as many determina- 
tions as there are boards. 

Mr. HAYS. A like situation could de- 
velop at Texarkana, between Arkansas 
and Texas, and again in the case of New 
York City there would be decisions by the 
boards of three States, although actually 
it is only one area that is considering the 
one problem of housing. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Unless they al- 
ready have a joint board. 

Mr. HAYS. Under the authority of 
this bill, they would have boards from 
three different jurisdictions ruling on the 
same question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. And no provision 
for any interstate administration of 
these controls. 

Mr. GAMBLE. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Arkansas could tell us whether 
in such a circumstance these two boards 
would have any authority to coordinate 
their determinations. 

Mr. MONRONEY. There would be 
two separate boards in Texarkana. 

NOW PROVIDES UNIFORMITY 


Mr. HAYS. Under present law the 
Expediter has authority, of course, to 
coordinate those determinations so you 
get uniformity. Under the bill as now 
constituted that would have been, of 
course, discarded, and unless the amend- 
ment to be offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma is adopted, there would be no 
way in the world to provide for a com- 
munity approach to a problem where 
you have State lines separating the com- 
munity. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. The gentleman has 
raised a very important deficiency of 
this bill. The bill, instead of turning 
rent control back to the States and giv- 
ing us 48 different approaches to and 
policies on rent centrol, now makes it 
665 different policies because we have 
that many boards. 

SIX HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE DIFFERENT 

STANDARDS 

This makes it possible for 665 differ- 
ent standards—different qualifications or 
determinations on what happens to peo- 
ple’s rents. 

Bear in mind if you have State con- 
trol you would have to have the men 
who administer this State control ap- 
proved by the State senates. In my 
State a man can hardly be a chief clerk 
on the board of affairs, to determine the 
purchase of groceries in the penitentiary, 
without being confirmed by the State 
senate. Yet this bill provides that peo- 
ple confirmed by absolutely no one, nomi- 
nated by a governor but with no respon- 
sibility to him and appointed manda- 
torily by the Federal Rent Administrator, 
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must create this suspended animation of 
a “supreme court on rents” for these 665 
defense-rental areas. 
I do not believe that that is the proper 
way for this House to legislate. 
PROPERTY OWNERS ORGANIZED 


I wonder if any of you have ever fol- 
lowed the proceedings on these rent hear- 
ings? I have. The landlord comes in, 
the real-estate boards come in, your 
business groups come in with very fine 
attorneys, with statisticians, with wit- 
nesses who claim to be tenants, and they 
can organize and make a very, very out- 
standing case in behalf of the landlords. 
They have the organization and they 
have the money to put their very best 
foot forward. That is true of the hear- 
ings before the local boards. If you at- 
tend the hearings before congressional 
committees, you cannot help but recog- 
nize that the landlords are adequately 
represented, but the tenants are with- 
out spokesmen except their duly elected 
representatives. 

TENANTS POORLY REPRESENTED 


You have many days of this testimony, 
with statistics and with figures by the 
landlords. Then you call for the tenants’ 
testimony. They are unorganized. You 
get a poor tenant who is more anxious 
to tell you about not getting enough heat 
from his landlord or about difficulty over 
the use of the back porch. 

You have no way to present to these 
advisory boards the genuine facts in- 
volved. Perhaps the labor unions come 
down, and they have in some cases rep- 
resented the tenants. 

Then what do you get? A very bitter 
antilabor attack because the labor unions, 
finding no one else qualified and able to 
represent the tenants, have merely come 
down to say a few. words on. behalf of the 
workingman who must pay his rent to a 
landlord. 

NO REAL EVIDENCE RULES 


What evidence are you going to base 
thison? There is nothing in this bill that 
says witnesses must be sworn, that they 
must be qualified, that they must say 
whom they represent. Goodness knows, 
we do not know whom the men on the 
board itself will represent, because under 
the language of this bill you could have 
two landlords and two tenants, and may- 
be a third, fourth, or fifth guy named Joe 
sitting there to make this important de- 
termination with reference to thousands 
of rent ceilings. 

REPUBLICAN RESPONSIBILITY 


Let me tell you what one of the prin- 
cipal effects of this bill is going to be, 
that you gentlemen on the Republican 
side of the aisle who must accept respon- 
sibility for this bill should realize Con- 
gress was criticized for writing in a 15- 
percent voluntary increase where the 
tenant was willing to agree on a volun- 
tary basis of accepting a 15-percent in- 
crease for a year’s extension of his lease. 
It was about 11 months between the time 
that the rent control act expired and the 
lease would expire. 

Today, Mr. Chairman, this bill would 
hold a blackjack over the heads of the 
tenants. He cannot be sure he is going 


to have rent control for the 12 months, 
which is provided in the first part of the 
bill, because it gallops off in all direc- 
tions. 

Tomorrow night or the next night or a 
week from now, the local rent-control 
board might decide to decontrol his rent 
or raise it 30, 40, or 50 percent without 
review by anybody. 

So the wise, smart, prudent tenant 
should go to his landlord and plead for 
only a 15-percent voluntary rent in- 
crease so that he will be sure of having 
a roof over his head for some definite pe- 
riod of time. I do not believe that kind 
of coercion and compulsion as provided 
by this type of mechanism, for automatic 
decontrol is what we want. 

What will the boards do? That ques- 
tion has been asked. If you want to find 
out what the boards will do, find out what 
they have recommended thus far. If you 
want to find out how many rent increases 
these boards have ordered, look up the 
yecord. I do not think anyone will find 
in the record any rent decreases by these 
local boards. 

The fact is that the local boards have 
recommended in 41 cases decontrol of 
their area. Those have not been idly 
received or casually pushed aside by the 
Rent Administrator or Expediter. He 
has granted 17 out of these 41, due to the 
fact that they were backed up by facts. 
I think that is a pretty good perform- 
ance record when you have a batting 
average of almost 50 percent following 
the recommendations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman five additional minutes. 


EXPEDITER DECONTROLLED 72 AREAS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, 
what is more important when you are 
shouting and worrying about this vast 
Federal bureaucracy keeping these land- 
lords under the rent-control system is 
that 72 additional areas not recom- 
mended by the local boards have been 
ordered decontrolled by the Housing 
Expediter in Washington. I think that 


’ is a pretty good performance record. 


Forty-four of these local boards have 
recommended blanket rent increases, 
some of them running as high as 50 
percent in some areas. Of these 44 rec- 
ommended, 7 have been approved and 
28 have been rejected. 


RAISES RECOMMENDED UP TO 50 PERCENT 


There are such places as Chicago 
where the local boards have recom- 
mended a 15-percent increase; other 
places where they go as high as 25 and 
50 percent; and if it had not been for 
the right of review by the Federal Ex- 
pediter, which in this bill is denied, those 
people would be paying those high rents 
today without any appeal to anybody. 
This extra rental cost would occur de- 
spite the record-breaking high cost of 
groceries and other things that have 
been brought on, I feel, by the scuttling 
of OPA by inadequate bills of the past 
that this Congress has enacted. 

I think there is a way to arrive at a 
solution, but I do not think it is in the 
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broad decontrol provisions contained in 
this bill. I think millions of people are 
going to be hurt and hundreds of thou- 
sands, if not millions, are going to have 
their rents increased by 15 to 25 percent 
at a time when their other costs of liv- 
ing have reached an all-time high. 


HARDSHIP ADJUSTMENTS PROPER 


I agree completely with that provision 
of this bill, and I would be willing to 
make it stronger to give, to the local 
boards, these boards that we are setting 
up in this bill again, the unquestioned 
right to make individual hardship adjust- 
ments. 

If there is failure in the OPA, in the 
rent administration of the rent control, 
it has been the failure to reach in and 
pick out these cases where hardship ad- 
justments really should be made. The 
rent-control administrators are greatly 
to blame for their failure to have hear- 
ings and bring about an examination of 
these genuine hardship cases. 

BLANKET INCREASES INADEQUATE 


But, gentlemen, it is not in any grant- 
ing of 15-percent across-the-board in- 
crease. Under that, the widow woman 
with the $20-a-month-rental house will 
get only $3-a-month increase, but the 
man who is renting for $100 a month gets 
a $15-a-month increase. I do not think 
his hardship is generally as great as the 
woman renting that $20-a-month house, 

I think there is a difference of opinion 
here, and maybe we have not looked at 
this thing correctly in the face. One 
side looks at these 14,000,000 housing 
units that are under control as a com- 
mercial investment. There they stand 
with their walls, with foundations and 
with roofs; so many rooms, so many hard 
bricks and mortar of commercial invest- 
ment. 

And, on the other side they are won- 
dering about the little people in these 
United States, 50,000,000 of them, who 
live in these houses. 

We talk a lot about the great American 
home. Not everybody, unfortunately, 
can own a home of his own; not every- 
body can feel financially secure enough 
to live in the Waldorf or the Shoreham if 
he finds himself evicted from an apart- 
ment renting for $20 to $25 to $30 a 
month. 

ISSUE OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


So, the issue, I believe, is as old as the 
issue between property rights and human 
rights. Those of us who look at this as 
a bad bill feel tha. these millions of 
homes under rent control are not merely 
bits of mortar and cement and walls and 
roofs. We look on them as homes in 
which American families are being 
raised, from which homes in distant 
years will come the men who will carry 
on this great democracy of ours. 

You can create chaos, gentlemen, by 
making a mistake on this bill. It will be 
too late to rectify, because this is a time 
bomb. This delegation of this sweeping 
broad power to men we do not know, and 
who have responsibility to no one, to 
decontrol vast areas or to grant these 
“across the board” increases will prob- 
ably occur after the Congress is out of 
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session and there will be no time to cor- 
rect the damage. Yet, the people who 
will be affected, the people who will find 
they must take out of their living stand- 
ards enough money to meet these new 
and higher rents, in order to justify 
greater earnings on these commercial in- 
vestments, will have no one to appeal to. 
Perhaps maybe in November they wiil 
figure out who is responsible for this 
reckless legislation. 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Okiahoma has expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. JoHNsoN]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the remarks last Thursday of Con- 
gressman HinsHaw, the distinguished 
vice chairman of our congressional Avia- 
tion Policy Board, were enlightening 
and stimulating. We needed to be re- 
minded of the deplorable aviation out- 
look our Nation faces. Mr. HINSHAw, 
one of our best-informed colleagues on 
aviation, in a clear and unmistakable 
fashion told us of the importance of ap- 
propriating the funds necessary to main- 
tain the world’s greatest air force. 

The Aviation Policy Board’s report re- 
minds us of the shocking fact that this 
Nation has sacrificed her leadership in 
air power. 

We Members of Congress were, and 
are, aware of the fact. But there are so 
many crises in the world today, and we 
are no different from ordinary men. 
We have faced up to one crisis after 
another, ever since December 7, 1941. 
Repeated blows have a deadening effect. 
Pretty soon it gets so you do not feel 
them. You say, “Yes, this is a very im- 
portant subject;” and “Yes, it may be 
there is a crisis in air power, but how 
about this other crisis over here?” Fa- 
miliarity breeds contempt even for fear. 
I want to talk about air power today; 
but not with any intent of frightening 
you. I simply want to cite facts as I 
have been able to gather them. And 
then I want to submit a single conclu- 
sion: If the state of our air power is in 
crisis, as I believe it to be, if what I 
tell you is true, then the conclusion in- 
evitably follows: The most important 
factor in correcting a bad, a possibly 
fatal, situation is time. We cannot ap- 
propriate time. We can do one of two 
things with time. We can save it. Or, 
we can waste it. 

Now to clear out the underbrush, let 
us restate some simple and undisputed 
facts. 

Fact No. 1: The atomic bomb certainly 
is the most powerful of all weapons, but 
it is conclusively powerful and effective 
only in the hands of the nation which 
controls the sky. 

Fact No. 2: If the time comes when 
that bomb must be used, a great aerial 
war must ensue between attackers and 
defenders. It will be a costly war in 
terms of aircraft and in terms of human 
life. 

Fact No. 3: We have allowed air lead- 
ership to slip away from us. To regain 
that leadership requires two things: 
Money, which I know the people of 
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America are willing to lend to this pur- 
pose, and time which none of us have to 
give but which all of us can throw away. 

Why does it take time? Why is time 
so important? 

To build air superiority, many things 
are essential. One of them is research. 
Uneasing, never-ending research. Lead- 
ership in research cannot be gained 
by writing a law declaring it a national 
policy. Research means first, adequate 
funds; then it means providing necessary 
scientists and skilled workmen; and 
then it means time, endless months of 
work, of trial and error, of following 
blind trails. One expert says it will take 
6 years to develop the first supersonic 
pilotless plane. After those 6 years 
what do you have? A fleet? No. You 
have onecraft. After that craft has been 
built, more months must pass while fac- 
tories are retooled for its production. 

I wish I could say to you that we can 
move faster than that. But I am no 
industrial or scientific expert. I must 
take the word of the experts. And they 
are stubborn. They say, regardless of the 
amount of money available, you cannot 
shorten those periods of time. 

Suppose we develop a radically new 
type of aircraft in 1 year, or 2 years, or 3. 
And that is cutting down by one-half the 
time allotted by the experts. We have 
our one pilot-plant model. What then? 

Man has no yardstick for the future 
excepting the past. In 1940, President 
Roosevelt gave the go-ahead signal for 
aircraft production. Not until the spring 
of 1945—all the industrial might of 
America was poured into the effort, but 
not until the spring of 1945—was peak 
production reached. The world has never 
before seen such a tremendous expan- 
sion of any single industry. The great- 
est industrial nation this earth has ever 
known took five long years to turn out 
the aircraft in the needed numbers to 
win a war. And mark this fact; don’t 
ever forget this.fact: That expansion 
took place, that record was set, under 
ideal conditions. No bombs were dropped 
upon our factories, gentlemen. Not 
one single small bomb. Because others 
held the line for us and appropriated to 
us that one thing we most vitally need- 
ed—that one thing we have to have— 
time. 

Oh, yes; with the know-how we won at 
such a tremendous price in another war, 
the experts say we may lop a few months 
off that 5-year schedule. They will give 
us a few months back. And as for me, 
I do not want to use up those extra few 
months in wrangling on the floor of this 
Congress. I want no more blood on my 
hands than I can already see there be- 
cause we have allowed our air power to 
slip away from us. 

Is it figures you want? Statistics? I 
have them, too. Furnished to me by Mr. 
Symington. You all know who Mr. 
Symington is. He is the man who wakes 
after nightmares to wonder what aggres- 
sor nation will be so kind to us as to give 
us the time we need. He has seen war at 
first-hand, in all its horror. The Secre- 
tory for Air is working at his job. He 
has traveled all over this war-torn world, 
so he will know first-hand what it means 
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when a bomb drops from the air. He has 
traveled over most of the States—prob- 
ably in your district, certainly in mine— 
to see what is happening to those air 
facilities of which we were all so proud 
during the war. It is good for the Na- 
tion that we have a man like Secretary 
Symington now, to give us the warning. 
It will be ovr fault if we do not heed his 
warning. But the fact that he warned 
us will be no comfort, to him or to us, 
if we do fail to mind what he tells us. 

He says we need nearly 6,000 planes 
a year of all types for replacements. He 
says that is a minimum need. And Sec- 
retary Symington says that the current 
production of planes is well under 2,000 
a year. 

In addition, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Congressman HinsHaw, in his 
important report to us, said that sheer 
numbers of aircraft are misleading since 
any one figure could represent all small 
aircraft, all large ones, or any combina- 
tion of the two. The Board then settled 
upon the airframe pound as a measuring 
unit that would mean something in de- 
termining our air requirements. Using 
this unit, the Board believes we must 
have an annual procurement of 63,000,- 
000 air-frame pounds if we eliminate the 
Air Force Reserve, and the need will 
reach 111,000,000 if we are to maintain 
an adequate Air Force Reserve. 

We are now procuring only 18,000,000 
air-frame pounds annually, exclusive of 
the World War II planes being recalled 
from surplus stocks. In 2 years the sur- 
plus planes will be gone, and we will be 
getting only about one-sixth of our an- 
nual need through procurement unless 
we provide for the deliveries now. 

I think those are enough figures. Mr. 
Symington, or the Board, will give any 
interested Members of this Congress all 
the figures he can carry home with him. 
And he will also tell you another fact, a 
fact to make you suffer from the same 
sleepless nights he enjoys: Our Air 
Forces, including naval aviation, are to- 
day largely equipped with obsolete 
planes. 

Think upon that, you Congressmen 
and particularly you veterans, who re- 
member how we were losing the Pacific 
War so long as we sent second-rate planes 
against first-rate Zeros. 

How are they obsolete? 

Well, here is what the men that fly 
the ships say. They tell me that the 
fighter plane and the pursuit plane in a 
modern air force must be almost entirely 
jet-propelled. Yet, the United States Air 
Force and the Naval Aviation Force are 
operating many squadrons with not a jet- 
propelled plane in a carload. Chance- 
Vought Corsairs and Grumman Hellcats. 
P-51 Mustangs and P-47 Thunderbolts. 
Wonderful planes, all. Wonderful for 
1944 and 1945. But we have suddenly 
been shoved into the atomic age. The 
jet-propelled age. Whether we like it or 
not. I am frank to say, I do not like it. 
But there is nothing I can do to change it. 
The most I can do is try to keep up with 
the times, and that takes time. It is un- 
pleasant to think about converting our 
air fleets. It is unpleasant to think about 
the millions of dollars we must spend. 
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I am no fonder of paying taxes than Mr. 
Knutson. But I am here, in this world, 
and I have got to live in it—if I keep on 
living. I want to keep on living. 

All right, you say. Granted, we must 
have the fastest fighters, the fastest 
bombers, the fastest pursuit planes. 
What else? 

One thing, for sure. Air transport was 
in its lusty infancy in the last war. In 
the next, if there is one—which God for- 
bid—entire armies and vast quantities of 
supplies will be moved by air. Suppose 
we say that the Lockheed Constellation 
and the Consolidated Vultee C-99 are 
the ultimate in transport—which they 
are not. None of us thinks for a moment 
that we have seen the ultimate in any- 
thing. But for our example, let us say 
they are. The experts tell me that to 
kuild a bare thousand of these ships— 
which we already know how to build— 
would take 5 years. 

There has been much in the public 
prints in recent months about the great 
need for all-weather operations. The 
traffic jams over Washington and La- 
Guardia have been heavily censured. 
And the men who make ships and fly 
them scratch their heads doubtfully and 
say that at the present rate of research, 
the problem may be solved in a few years. 
But our air fleets cannot wait a few years 
for all-weather mass flying. We must 
have the ability to send our planes and 
missiles under any and all weather con- 
ditions. And this Congress cannot ap- 
propriate the know-how. That takes 
time. 

Time. Four little letters. With more 
meaning in them than even Einstein 
found. What has this Congress been 
asked to do? It has been asked to supply 
the appropriations for 70 groups. We 
are told that if we voted the money to- 
morrow, it would be 1952 before ali 70 
of those groups could be put into the 
air—with the right planes, the properly 
trained pilots, and other personnel. And 
what does a 70-group force mean? It 
means that if we work as fast as we can, 
by 1952 we will have an aerial force less 
than one-third the size of the force we 
required to win World War II—the slow 
war. However, the Air Corps experts 
do believe a 70-group force will be suffi- 
cient to safeguard the air frontiers of the 
United States during peacetime. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not dramatized, 
exaggerated, or emotionalized the facts 
about our air power. In each of your 
offices are the reports from the authen- 
tic agencies which will verify the urgency, 
the terrifying urgency, of our situation. 
I think those reports are entitled to an 
A No. 1 priority. We must not allow 
those reports, or this subject of air power, 
to become lost in the partisan controversy 
certain to arise in a Congress during a 
Presidential election year. No matter 
what else we have of offensive or de- 
fensive weapons, without superior air 
power America is a bound and throttled 
giant; impotent and easy prey to any 
yellow dwarf with a pocket knife. 

How short is our memory. How soon 
we forget. To make us less forgetful, 
somewhere there should be a tablet of 
enduring bronze and-on it inscribed two 


columns of names in everlasting letters. 
Above one column would read the inscrip- 
tion: Here are the names of those who 
refused to prepare. Here are the names 
of those who voted to send our Army 
home. Here are the men who were 
frightened by our attempts to build a 
Navy. That would be the heading of the 
first column. And on the other side 
would be eight short words. Here are 
the names of those who died. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Arizona (Mr. Murpocx]. 


THIS MEASURE IS RENT CONTROL IN NAME ONLY 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
in favor of rent control being continued, 
but I mean rent control in reality and 
not asasham. Last year when the rent- 
control bill was before the House I asked 
Chairman Wotcott whether that meas- 
ure gave sufficient authority to the ad- 
ministrative officials to make adjust- 
ments and to give relief where inequity 
prevailed. Chairman Wo.LcoTT gave me 


* assurance that there was such authority 


lodged in the administrative officials. 
However, since that bill became law I 
have received further complaints which 
leave me in doubt concerning both the 
law and the administration of it. 

I can, with difficulty, bring myself to 
vote for the bill which is before the 
House. Of course, the minority will offer 
a substitute. If that substitute fails to 
carry, I, for one Member, will be in an 
unenviable position, for I regard this 
present bill as a rent-control bill in name 
only, and yet it may be a choice between 
this bill or none. 

This situation reminds me very much 
of the circumstances 2 years ago when 
Congress was faced with the question of 
extending OPA or discontinuing it alto- 
gether. At that time the forces of in- 
flation and of profiteering brought in a 
bill which purported to continue OPA, but 
which really destroyed it. That bill was 
passed by Congress and the President 
was Virtually dared to veto it. He vetoed 
it, and in so doing made it possible for 
many to declare that he himself had 
ended price control. I look upon this 
rent-control bill as fully as questionable 
and inappropriate to its title as was the 
OPA bill which the President first vetoed 
or which he later signed under protest. 

The question will again be raised, “who 
killed cock robin?” Of this one thing 
we may be sure. The millions of Ameri- 
can citizens who live in rented houses had 
better “hold their hats” for they will be 
taken for a fast ride. Yet in spite of this 
I am naive enough to believe that a law 
could be written which would deal justly 
with the general class of landlords and 
the rank and file of tenants, and I would 
like to believe that the law could be writ- 
ten as Chairman Wotcort said it was 
written so that administrative agents 
could adjust rents in hardship cases and 
could handle with a degree of fairness 
the unavoidable inequities. 

If we cannot amend this bill by making 
the advisory boards purely advisory and 
refrain from delegating such full power 
to them without the responsibility, I 
shall be hard-pressed to see my way clear 


to vote for it. In my judgment the Sen- 
ate bill is better and if I vote for the 
House version as now written, it will only 
be to throw both bills into conference 
with the hope that the conferees may be 
able to produce a better draft. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MUHLENBERG]. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
may I say first that I agree with many 
of the statements made by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
for I, too, am doubtful as to the general 
wisdom of such legislation, yet he cov- 
ered so much ground that it was a little 
hard to follow in all arguments. I shall 
speak, therefore, largely about only one 
phase of this bill. 

First, let us consider why the bill orig- 
inated. It originated because it was to 
cover movement of workers from one part 
of the country to another, and it became 
legislation because the Congress felt it 
was necessary to expedite production for 
war. If we need a general housing bill 
in this country such legislation should 
not be tagged to this bill at all, because 
this is an extension of a bill that was to 
cover a different situation. I believe 
those who think that the building indus- 
try and the financial side of the picture 
must be controlled because in their opin- 
ion there is a housing emergency should 
not attach their desires onto this bill, 
because all this bill does is either to carry 
on or not carry on legislation that was 
enacted as a war measure. 

One more thing I should like to say 
is that if we are to have control, must 
control not be on a local basis? It seems 
to me there is no way to think of a house 
or an apartment, a place to live, except 
in relation to neighbor, community, and 
your landlord, or mortgage holder. 
There is no way in which legislation can 
be enacted that will properly, fairly, and 
simultaneously cover the necessary con- 
ditions in Maine and those in Florida, the 
conditions in San Francisco and the con- 
ditions in Boston. Small counties, rural 
sections, cities that are losing population 
cannot be covered by the same require- 
ments that may be necessary in crowded 
cities and those that have today a large 
increase in population. That is abso- 
lutely and utterly impossible. 

I believe the intent of the committee 
in making this on as local a basis as is 
possible is sound and wise, and will be 
considered entirely proper. Whether 
the particular legislation is legal, of 
course, not being a lawyer, I do not know, 
but I do know that if we are to do this 
thing properly and hope to meet general 
approval it must be done on as local a 
basis as can be figured out legally by the 
wise legal lights who are now presenting 
the bill. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Houirretp]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
again we are faced in this Congress with 
a bill which does not do what it is sup- 
posed to do or what we should like to see 
done. We are faced with a bill which 
ostensibly seeks to extend rent control. 
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In contradistinction to the statement 
made by the previous speaker, this does 
not extend the type of rent control we 
had during the war. This extends the 
kind of rent control we had last year 
after we had weakened the type of rent 
control we had during the war. It does 
not even extend it in the weakened con- 
dition of last year’s rent-control exten- 
sion; it weakens it further. 

Many of us who come from areas where 
population is thick, where there has been 
a great influx of war workers, where 
there has been a great growth in popu- 
lation, realize the extent of suffering 
which this type of rent-control law will 
cause. As the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Isacson] said, we know of many, 
many cases where the veterans who 
fought the last war for the protection of 
this country are living in inadequate 
housing and garages and leaky Quonset 
huts, in trailers, and in every other type 
of makeshift dwelling. Last year we 
were told that if the rent-control law 
was liberalized there would be a great 
building of rental properties throughout 
the country. Yet we see an acknowledge- 
ment in the minority views that reads as 
follows: 

Last year Congress removed rent controls 
on newly constructed dwellings, but the 
building of rental homes is almost at a 
standstill except that promoted by Govern- 
ment credit. 


So we see another promise that if 
decontrol is accomplished the law of 
supply and demand will take care of 
everything. I voted against that law 
last year, not because I was not in favor 
of reasonable rent control and for rea- 
sonable increases in hardship cases to 
landlords who own little properties, but 
because I believe that inherent in that 
extension were certain structural weak- 
nesses which would make for shortages 
of rental properties in the Nation. That 
has occurred. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics says there has been an over-all 
average increase of 4.2 percent. I want 
to point out that that is an average in- 
crease. According to the census report 
in the city of Los Angeles, which is partly 
in my district, there has been about a 
30-percent over-all increase due to loop- 
holes left in the law—new construction, 
transient dwelling, and so forth—and due 
to evasions which were made possible by 
a lack of enforcement funds which were 
denied last year and which are denied this 
year; due to violations against which no 
action has been brought because of the 
lack of personnel to bring such action. 
So we see in city after city throughout the 
Nation 15-, 20-, 30-, and 50-percent in- 
creases in rents. This will make bad 
matters worse. It is not hard for me 
to vote against this law because I think 
it is a hypocritical law. It removes all 
restrictions against unnecessary build- 
ings. The chairman of the committee, 
the distinguished gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Wotcortt], brought forth the 
argument that there was inability to 
control the building of places of amuse- 
ment. Of course there were only 40 
enforcement officers throughout the 
United States as provided for by last 
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year’s bill. There should have been sev- 
eral hundred. This gives dictatorial and 
arbitrary power to the local boards and 
an aggrieved party has no right of ap- 
peal, whether he is a landlord or tenant, 
from the decisions of the board. The 
chairman of the committee has already 
admitted before the House that many of 
these boards were stacked. I predict 
that the boards will be stacked. Third, 
there are no standards and no yardstick 
furnished in this bill by the Congress 
to guide the local boards in their find- 
ings or to guide the governor after local 
recommendations as to the type of ap- 
pointments to be made to these boards. 
There are no enforcement provisions for 
such other provisions as are in the bill. 
No suits can be brought for the recovery 
of overcharges by the rent-control office. 
Of course tenants are afraid to file for 
these overcharges because they fear evic- 
tion. There is no protection finally 
and probably most importantly against 
evictions for various causes contained in 
this extension and contained in last 
year’s extension. Therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is not hard for me to make up 
my mind as to how to vote. I would 
like to vote for an honest bill. 

I consider that this bill is a political 
bill. It is political in that it extends 
rent control theoretically, but in actuality 
it guts rent control. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California {Mr. Ho.t- 
FIELD] has again expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia (Mrs. DovuG.as]. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the problem before the Congress 
is whether or not we are going to pass 
a rent-control bill that will adequately 
safeguard family life in America. I think 
that is the problem before us. The ques- 
tion is are we going to enact a bill that 
will relieve the anxiety and strain that 
millions of families are feeling now across 
the length and breadth of the land? Or 
are we going to enact a bill that will in- 
crease the anxiety and strain of veterans, 
old people, young couples just married, 
and middle-aged couples? Are we going 
to take away the last defense against 
disastrous inflation? I think the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan, 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, has pretty well described 
this bill that has been brought before us 
today. He says it is a bill to decontrol 
rents. I think that has been his position 
all along. He says that he has wanted 
to decontrol rents as quickly as possible, 
in a way that would bring the least shock 
to our economy. I think the problem 
that confronts us today is: Can our econ- 
omy continue with the present weak 
rent-control bill without serious shock, 
maybe fatal shock? I think not. The 
bill presented today, however, is more 
inflationary than the woefully weak act 
of 1947. 

I have some figures here, and if you 
will bear with me I think they are the 
kind of figures we should consider in the 
passage of this bill. 

In 1947, although the gross income 
after taxes had increased from $158,400,- 
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000,000 to $175,300,000,000, personal sav- 
ings dropped from 9.3 percent to 6.2 per- 
cent, with an increase in consumer ex- 
penditures, from 90.7 percent to 93.8 per- 
cent of the disposable income. 

Taxes remained approximately 11 per- 
cent of the gross personal income Some 
will say, “Well, there was an increase 
in wages that took care of the increase 
in cOst of living.” Wages increased 
about 10 percent between the fall of 
1946 and the fall of 1947. Having 
slightly higher wages means nothing if 
a greater proportion of the available in- 
come goes to consumer expenditures, for 
clothing and rent, and a smaller propor- 
tion is available for savings. The sav- 
ings dropped from 9.3 percent of the dis- 
posable income in 1946 to 6.2 percent in 
1947, a drop of 33 percent. 

These figures are what we should take 
into consideration when we pass a rent- 
control bill. 

With the increase of commodity 
prices, the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar between 1946 and December 1947 de- 
creased sharply, measured by wholesale 
prices, cOnsumer prices, retail food 
prices, and prices received by the farmer. 
The value of the dollar in terms of 1935 
to 1939 taken as a base, decreased 14 
percent, measured by wholesale prices, 
8 percent measured by consumer prices, 
10 percent as measured by retail food 
prices, and at least 13 percent when 
measured by prices received by the 
farmers. 

What did it mean to have a wage in- 
crease, even of 10 percent, in a year, if 
the value of the dollar goes down by at 
least that much if not more? It is like 
Alice in Wonderland. You have to run 
at an awful pace just to stay in the same 
place. We are not staying in the same 
place. We are losing ground. Not only 
have consumer expenditures increased, 
and savirgs and the purchasing power of 
the dollar decreased, but the increase in 
consumer indebtedness in the last year 
has grown to frightening proportions. 

I will repeat that: Not only have con- 
sumer expenditures increased and sav- 
ings and the purchasing power of the 
dollar decreased, but the increase in con- 
sumer indebtedness in the last year, has 
grown to frightening proportions. 

The people of my district and the peo- 
ple of your district today are confronted 
with that situation. 

Cash loans have increased almost 50 
percent, installment indebtedness has in- 
creased more than 50 percent, and the 
amount spent for public assistance has 
increased from $114,000,000 in December 
1946 to $132,000,000 in 1947. 

We see that the consumer has lost out 
in every direction. During the past year, 
he has had to meet rapidly increasing 
costs in all the major expenditures, in- 
cluding rent. We see that from Janu- 
ary 15, 1947, to January 15, 1948, the con- 
sumer price index of food increased from 
183.8 to 209.7—using years 1935-39 equal 
100 as an index—clothing increased from 
179 to 192.1; rent increased from 108.8 
to 115.9; fuel, electricity, and so forth, in- 
creased from 117.3 to 129.5, and all items 
in the consumers’ price index increased 
from 153.3 to 168. 
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Iam going to read you now some figures 
which indicate what has happened in 
rents. During the 32 months between 
September 1939 and May 1942 when there 
were no rent controls residential rents 
in 29 cities surveyed by the BLS figures 
increased 5 percent. With the imposi- 
tion of rent control in 1942, for 5 years, 
up until July of 1947, residential rents 
rose only 1 percent. With the so-called 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, which 
the Chairman has so fairly described as 
a decontrol rent act whereby rent con- 
trol was to continue for the protection 
supposedly of the consumers, we find that 
rents increased during the first 4 months 
of its operations from July to October 
1947 by more than 5 percent, 500 per- 
cent more than it had all through the 
preceding war years. 

The BLS index on rent is a very 
moderate one and assumes that people 
stay in one place all through the years. 
It measures the average rate in the same 
accommodations year after year. The 
Bureau of the Census, however, made a 
Nation-wide survey of all urban and rural 
nonfarm areas and found that the rentals 
being paid to landlords in the 7 years 
from April 1940. to April 1947 had in- 
creased an average of 36 percent. This 
was before the Rent Act of 1947 had 
started to decontrol rents. 

If with our very inadequate Rent Act 
of 1947 residential rents increased so 
tremendously last year, what will be the 
net results of the present bill that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency has 
brought to the floor of the House? It 
will be chaos. 

Now I want to read to you some letters 
from home which I think are more per- 
suasive than any argument I am able 
to make. 

I have studied this bill. It was only 
available late Saturday afternoon. I 
spent all day Sunday studying it. I sent 
to the committee for a copy of the com- 
mittee report on the bill. It is a bill that 
will invite chaotic inflation. It is a bill 
that is unconstitutional, a bill that does 
not give us the protection we need at all. 
But I am not going into that right now. 
I hope that amendments will be offered 
on the floor, and I shall offer at the ap- 
propriate time a bill which I feel does 
meet the needs of American families. 
Now I want to read to you what American 
families worry about back home: 

Fepruary 6, 1948. 

HoN. HELEN GAHAGAN Dovuctas: Are we vet- 
erans to find ourselves pawns in the hands 
of property owners when the present rent 
controls expire? Demand legislation with 
force to protect us. We followed orders will- 
ingly during the world crisis; now how are 
we being repaid? 

Dear Mrs. DovuctAs: I am the wife of a vet- 
eran. * * * We pay $45 now for one 
room * * * such a tiny room, but we 
cannot save a penny toward a down payment 
on a home of our own with the high cost 
of living. But my husband deserves better 
living accommodations after his sacrifice of 
the sight of an eye for the sake of his country. 

At that I suppose we are lucky, because 
most of our veteran friends are paying from 
$60 to $80 a month for a room. How could 
any Man or woman in Congress even suggest 
that there be an across-the-board rent in- 


crease? I have seen so many flagrant mis- 
carriages of justice in connection with this 
housing situation that I know—and statis- 
tics have proved it—that landlords on the 
whole have benefited advantagously. Why 
doesn’t someone give a thought to the vet- 
erans who bore the brunt of the war? Doesn’t 
anyone realize that the majority of the vet- 
erans make less than $2,000 a year? And 
the rentals we could afford to pay on that 
kind of an income should not be more than 
$40 a month. The money just isn’t there 
after the food bill is paid. 


Mr. Chairman, what are we doing? 
Are we legislating for an across-the- 
board increase? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from California has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentlewoman four additional minutes. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, here 
is another letter: 


FEeBRuARY 19, 1948. 

Dear Mrs. Dovcias: Twenty-five million 
rent-paying tenants living throughout these 
United States are literally holding their 

*breath awaiting congressional action on the 
rent bill. 

Tremendous pressure, we know, is being 
exerted by the real-estate lobbyists to either 
decontrol rental property entirely or pass a 
bill that will leave the average American fam- 
ily at the mercy of the property owner. 

We know there are many fine Americans 
who own rental properties who believe in the 
American fair-play system. But on the other 
hand there are several million rent gougers 
awaiting the day when they can squeeze the 
last drop of blood out of the unfortunate 
tenants, 

I feel sure you will wholeheartedly protect 
the tenant against being unjustly faced by 
eviction and the property owner who must re- 
ceive a fair return on his investment. 


Fesruary 4, 1948. 

Dear Mrs. Doucias: Rent payers in your 
district are nearing the panic state, wonder- 
ing what is going to happen to them on 
March 1. I, among others in my neighbor- 
hood, have been informed that our rents 
will be increased 300 percent unless there is 
a Federal rent-control law to hold rents at 
present levels. 


Mr. Chairman, here is still another: 

OcTosBER 27, 1947. 
DEAR MRS. DovcGias: We live in a duplex 
here in Los Angeles. Our landlord will dou- 
ble our rent in March if rent control goes off. 
It is almost impossible, in fact, it is impos- 
sible, to find any housing whatsoever. Must 
we live in fear and trembling until March? 
We are middle-aged people and there are 
thousands in the same predicament here. 
Can’t something be done to assure us that 
we will not be turned out in the street? 


Mr. Chairman, I want to read a letter 
from some old people. We decontrolled 
residential and apartment hotels last 
year. Now we are decontrolling trailer 
camps. The chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency said he did not 
know about controls over trailer camps. 
Why, across the length and breadth of 
this country, because we have not enough 
houses, just the bare lot in city after city 
is rented to people who own trailers and 
whose trailers are their homes. They live 
there permanently. And so it was with 
the hotels last year. We did not know 
here in the Congress about the hotels, 
although we are elected every 2 years 


and should be pretty close to the people. 
We did not know that thousands upon 
thousands of old folks have nowhere to 
live but a hotel, one little hotel room. 
So we took off the controls. When we 
talked about hotels then it was implied 
that we were referring to the Biltmore 
Hotels. Here are some letters that I 
would like to read: 


JANUARY 6, 1948. 

Dear Mrs. Doucias: The older and cheaper 
hotels have quite a number of elderly people 
on old-age pensions and other small incomes 
who have lived in these hotels from 5 to 
25 years because they could not afford apart- 
ments. These hotels were glad to get perma- 
nent guests at from $12 to $25 per month. 
The hotels now have notices on the doors 
of daily rates from $1.50 up (without bath). 
Since the Republican Congress ruined the 
OPA in 1946, we have not been able to get 
decent food or clothing, for when we pay $25 
a month out of an income of $60, we haven't 
much left with everything going higher. 


Dear Mrs. Dovucias: When the 1947 Rent 
Contro! Act was passed by Congress and con- 
trols were removed from hotels, much con- 
fusion, suffering, and heartaches resulted 
in Los Angeles and no doubt all over the 
country. Of course, those low-income groups 
whose only homes are hotel rooms were the 
hardest hit. In Los Angeles it took the city 
council the entire month of July to enact 
a hotel-control ordinance which included a 
25-percent increase over the June 1947 level. 
During the time the council was debating, 
landlords increased rents to prohibitive 
heights in many cases. In my own case the 
increase was 200 percent. 

The rent-control law passed by Congress 
was class legislation. It was discriminatory 
and therefore unjust. Apartment-house 
tenants had some measure of protection, but 
the hotel tenant had none whatever. He 
was at the mercy of his landlord. 

If any proof is needed that a hotel rent 
control bill is necessary, the landlords them- 
selves have furnished it by their actions 
during July 1947, when the sky was the limit. 


NOVEMBER 26, 1947. 

Dear Mrs. Dovuctas: The elimination of 
hotels from the Federal rent control June 
30 last, has proved a great deal of hardship 
to thousands of families who have been 
monthly tenants of these hotels for many 
years. 

The enclosed photostatic copies, which are 
attached and show a jump from $150 a month 
to $360 a month are for rent of one apart- 
ment. These will illustrate for you the 
plight in which most of these people find 
themselves. 

The city of Los Angeles has allowed the 
hotel owners an increase of 25 percent above 
the rental rates of June 30, 1946. 

However, in some of the small communi- 
ties throughout the State the city adminis- 
trators refuse to protect the interest of the 
residents of hotels and motels; the condi- 
tions are deplorable. 

For illustration: The widow of a war vet- 
eran living in a small apartment and paying 
$40 a month rent prior to June 30, 1946, is 
now compelled to pay $3 a day. 

I appeal to you in the name of humanity 
to do your utmost to bring about the inclu- 
sion of hotels and motels in the next rent- 
control bill, which is to be acted upon by 
the United States Congress. 


JANUARY 29, 1948. 
Dear Mrs. Douctas: Many of the 20,000 
permanent guests living in hotels in Los 
Angeles are relying upon you to protect them. 








A high percentage are passed earning age 
and living on meager incomes. Some are 
cripples and others deformed and no other 
place would admit them. 

January $0, 1948. 

Dear Mrs. Dovctas: I have lived in the 
residential hotel for more than 8 years pay- 
ing a monthly rate. Now I am given notice 
that I will have to pay a daily rate on this 
hotel—which has been decontrolled. 

This is for the purpose of raising rents two 
or three hundred percent which has been 
threatened repeatedy, thus putting out all 
permanent guests. In these small hotels 
there are hundreds of pensioners that cannot 
afford higher rates, as these hotels have 
already been raised 25 percent by the city 
council. 


It is so easy for Members to get up and 
casually dismiss rent control by stating 
that houses will be built in due time. But 
due time is a long way off, and it is the 
obligation of this body in the interim to 
enact legislation to alleviate the suffering 
caused by the present emergency. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members have read 
the majority and minority reports on the 
rent-control bill reported to this body by 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
and they have heard the distinguished 
chairman of that committee make what 
case he could for his bill. 

The Members also have listened to the 
devastating attack on the bill made by 
the able and distinguished gentlemen 
from Kentucky and Oklahoma in behalf 
of the minority members of the commit- 
tee and in behalf of all those who genu- 
inely desire to enact a rent-control law. 

The gentlemen from Kentucky and 
Oklahoma cast doubt on the constitu- 
tionality of the proposal to clothe local 
advisory boards with full power to deter- 
mine basic policy of a Federal law. 

The bill fails to limit the local boards’ 
authority by even setting up any stand- 
ards. What the bill does set up are 
standards of procedures—namely the 
holding of a public hearing, the giving of 
notice of such hearings in two newspa- 
pers and the filing with the governors of 
steps taken. I ask you are such mechan- 
ical rules standards for guiding boards in 
determining rent increases and decon- 
trol? Can any one seriously assert that 
any protection is afforded under such a 
bill? 

The committee bill is so obviously un- 
constitutional that one need not be 
learned in law to see it and I therefore 
without hesitation so label it. 

We all know the gentleman from Mich- 
igan is an intelligent and able man. I 
cannot believe that he does not under- 
stand very well that this provision will be 
the end of any remaining rent control. 
Our economy cannot withstand this 
shock which he proposes. 

Similar proposals which would turn 
over rent decontrol to local boards with- 
out standards were twice turned down 
by wide margins in the other body. 
Surely the House will act likewise. The 
House is supposed to be close to the 
needs of the people. Surely we are con- 
scious of the acute shortage of homes in 
the country. A joint committee on 
housing has just recommended a 10- 
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year housing program. Why? Because 
we have not enough homes to go around. 

According to the latest census reports, 
2,764,000 married couples were living 
doubled-up in April 1947. These dou- 
bled-up couples represented more than 
8 percent of all merried couples who 
were living in private households in 1947. 
This amounted to an increase of 50 
percent over the 1,846,000 couples who 
were living doubled-up in April 1940. 
Many of these families are veterans. 

But we need no statistics to prove this 
point. We see it on every side—and even 
the most fortunate of us personally ex- 
perience it. 

We cannot seriously consider further 
decontrolling of rents at this time and 
that is what the chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee recom- 
mends. 

I want to point out in passing that we 
are enacting a Federal law to carry out 
a Federal function. The broad basic 
policy questions of rent control that will 
affect our entire economy and the win- 
ning of the peace must be determined 
by the Congress. It is our responsibility 
and we must face up to it. 

Autonomous local bodies, whether they 
be mayors, city councils, or local ad- 
visory boards, cannot constitutionally be 
given authority to establish basic Fed- 
eral policy even as it applies in their 
own communities. 

Some advocates of this illegal delega- 
tion of Federal authority rely on the 
authority given to local boards under 
the Selective Service System and to the 
local war price and rationing boards 
under the EPCA. This analogy is 
erroneous. 

The local boards under the Selective 
Service System and the EPCA were 
given no authority to determine ques- 
tions of broad and fundamental policy 
concerning the operation of the Selec- 
tive Service System or of the wartime 
rationing and price control programs. 
These boards administered the details of 
these Federal programs in their respec- 
tive communities under careful super- 


_ vision and in accordance with detailed 


instructions and regulations. Such 
boards could be more aptly compared 
with the local area rent directors under 
the present rent law, who in a similar 
way administered the details of the Fed- 
eral rent control program under detailed 
instructions and specific regulations. 

The actions of both the draft boards 
and the rationing boards were subject to 
review under specific procedures provid- 
ing at several appellate levels full dress 
de novo hearings. 

Under the present bill the decision of 
the local advisory board becomes the 
supreme court of the land. 

No, Mr. Chairman, as a strong advo- 
cate of local self-government I say that 
it is clear that local advisory boards can- 
not be given unlimited autonomous au- 
thority to pass on such issues as decon- 
trol of an entire rent-control area or on 
across-the-board rent increase for an 
area. 

Local boards can, however, when really 
representative, and given limited author- 
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ity which they can intelligently exercise 
with the limited time and facilities avail- 
able to them be of great service as 
auxiliaries of the local Federal rent di- 
rectors in ironing out bad spots in the 
law’s administration in their respective 
areas. They can also be of great assist- 
ance to the National Administrator in 
pointing up shortcomings and inade- 
quacies in the over-all program. 

In turning our fire on this one amend- 
ment let us not forget that the bill ut- 
terly fails to provide even reasonable en- 
forcement, that the eviction provisions 
have been weakened, that the wicked so- 
called voluntary lease device has been 
further extended—even to the point of 
sanctioning rent increases without limit. 

Furthermore, tenanis faced with the 
possibility of decontrol by a local board 
have no choice but to accept a 15-percent 
increase under the lease plan. 

If the majority of the Members of the 
House feel that a 15-percent increase 
in rents across the board is desirable, why 
not honestly say so? Why this back-door 
method? 

Senator WacNer said in his testimony 
on this very bill: “Congress must face up 
to the urgency of the present situation. 
The labor unions are already coming 
forward with requests for wage increases 
to meet the rising costs of living. With 
an end to effective rent control the pres- 
ent stability of industrial relations which 
hangs by a tenuous threat would most 
certainly collapse. We would be faced 
with strikes and industrial unrest on all 
sides.” 

Mr. Chairman, in striking down this 
ludicrous and crude amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan to straddle 
the country with unconstitutional decon- 
trol actions and rent increases by local 
boards, let us not forget that the gentle- 
man’s bill fails miserably in its avowed 
purpose of providing rent control in a 
manner which is fair end equitable. It 
continues the inequitable and harsh de- 
control of the millions of units occupied 
by families living permanently in resi- 
dential and apartment hotels, motor 
courts, trailer camps, and in units cre- 
ated by new constructions and conver- 
sion of old units, and accommodations 
held off the rental market between Feb- 
ruary 1945 and February 1947. 

The millions of tenants living in resi- 
dential and apartment hotels, among 
whom arc persons living on life-insur- 
ance benefits, annuities, veterans’ dis- 
ability allowances, and other sources of 
fixed income, were denied the protection 
of rent control as a result of the failure 
of Congress to adequately define what it 
meant by the term hotel as used in the 
1947 law. 

It is extremely difficult to believe that 
the Congress was aware of the distress 
which would be heaped on these people 
by exempting this type of dwelling unit. 

The vague wording of the 1947 law to- 
gether with the discrimination which has 
resulted against the tenants permanently 
living in these residential hotels leads me 
to believe that Congress really meant to 
decontrol only rooms in hotels occupied 
by transient guests. Transient rooms 
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had been decontrolled by the Office of 
Price Administration more than 2 years 
ago. 

Now is the opportunity to correct this 
terrible mistake and again provide pro- 
tection to these tenants who are caught 
in the squeeze between their ever-rising 
cost of living and their fixed and limited 
incomes. 

The discrimination against veterans 
who are for the most part forced to find 
habitation, when they can find it at all, 
in newly created units and units hereto- 
fore held off the market should be ended. 

The gentleman’s bill is also inadequate 
in that it guarantees the country the 
needed protection of rent control for only 
one more year. If we desire to achieve 
fully the salutary effects of rent-control 
legislation we are obliged to continue it 
for at least 2 years. Some members may 
say that the Congress should have an op- 
portunity to evaluate the need for con- 
trols next year. This, Mr. Chairman, the 
Congress can do at any time. To enact 
the law for only 1 year and at the same 
time to extend the 15-percent lease device 
will in effect intimidate and frighten 
tenants into signing more leases with 15- 
percent rent hikes. Only 10 percent of 
the Nation’s tenants were coerced last 
year. Is it the desire of this body to force 
another 10 or 20 percent of tenants to 
sign leases this coming year? 

Anyone who is aware of the facts rec- 
ognizes that under the best of circum- 
stances new construction will not lick the 
housing problem in less than 2 years. If 
tenants are faced with the possibility of 
the end of rent control next year they 
cannot be expected during the next 12 
months to resist pressure from landlords 
for illegal rent increases, bonuses, and 
side payments. During this critical pe- 
riod tenants should be made reasonably 
secure from eviction and exorbitant rent 
increases. 

I have mentioned that this bill is weak 
in eviction controls. I want to say a 
little more about this point. The pre- 
vention of unwarranted evictions is basic 
to effective rent control. 

While we all agree that the law should 
permit the eviction of tenants for non- 
payment of rent, commission of nuisance, 
illegal and immoral conduct, for occu- 
pancy by the landlord and his family or 
a new purchaser or for necessary altera- 
tions, I desire to point out several in- 
adequacies and loopholes in S. 2182 as 
reported by the committee. Where the 
eviction is not based on the tenant’s 
fault, such as nonpayment of rent, but 
is based on a circumstance beyond his 
control, such as eviction or occupancy 
by the landlord or the purchaser or for 
remodeling, and so forth, the tenant 
should be protected by an adequate stay 
or waiting period during which he can 
seek other shelter for his family. 

The law should provide that when a 
landlord seeks to evict a tenant he is to 
give written notice to the local rent con- 
trol office as well as to the tenant. If the 
tenant fails to vacate in response to the 
notice the landlord may proceed to court 
just as he could prior to rent control and 
under the 1947 law. The only difference 
is that under my suggestion the landlord 


sends a copy of his notice to the rent- 
control office. The rent-control attorney 
is then in position to screen these notices 
for illegal attempts to evict. This would 
afford protecticn to tenants who are 
for the most part uninformed as to their 
rights. It also, in many cases, saves the 
landlord time and money where he is 
proceeding illegally and might eventually 
have his case thrown out of court. This 
would tend to insure uniform and 
equitable administration of the eviction 
provisions of the law. One of the worst 
features of the 1947 act is its failure to 
provide for notification of the area rent 
offices in eviction cases. 

I suggest that the new rent-control 
law provide for a stay or waiting period 
of 90 days after judgment where the 
tenant is evicted for occupancy by the 
landiord or a member of his family by a 
purchaser or for the purpose of demolish- 
ing or altering the premises. Tenants 
who are to be evicted through no fault 
of their own should be given a breathing 
‘space in which to find another roof. 
This problem was recognized by the 
Banking and Currency Committee whose 
bill requires that in these cases landlords 
must give 60 days’ notice. A 90-day stay 
meets the problem more adequately for 
the reasons given above. 

The only sanction provided for the 
Rent Administrator by the committee’s 
bill is the limited authority to seek in- 
junctive relief to restrain a landlord 
from continuing to overcharge a tenant. 
He is given no authority to effect the 
return of rent overcharges already col- 
lected. Nor is he given any authority 
to deal with the landlord who threatens 
illegally to evict his tenant or who has 
already illegally evicted the tenant. 

No law can be fully effective unless 
adequate provision is made to enforce it. 
If the Congress really desires rent control 
and intends to enact a law that will be 
fully respected and obeyed, it must make 
provision for the criminal prosecution 
of willful, flagrant, and habitual vio- 
lators. 

If Congress wants to provide an ade- 
quate rent-control law it must authorize 
the Rent Administrator to refer cases of 
willful and flagrant violations to the De- 
partment of Justice for possible criminal 
prosecution. This was the unanimous 
recommendation of the full Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. This pro- 
vision was stricken out by the Senate 
on a voice vote. I do not believe the 
Senate considered the matter in all of its 
implications. 

The Rent Administrator should like- 
wise be adequately equipped with the 
authority to bring treble damage actions 
for rent overcharges in those cases in 
which the tenant fails to bring such an 
action or otherwise settle his case after 
a reasonable period. The Housing Ex- 
pediter testified that only $8,000 had been 
collected by tenants for the entire Nation 
as a result of treble-damage suits. The 
Housing Expediter testified that the in- 
adequate enforcement sanctions of the 
1947 law were ineffective to prevent wide- 
scale violation of the law. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot urge too 
strongly that the Members of this body, 


in extending Federal rent control, lift 
the law from its presently inferior status 
and give it the full dignity accorded other 
Federal laws. The provisions of the 
committee bill are so obviously inade- 
quate that they cannot but discredit law 
enforcement generally as well as the ad- 
ministration of this particular law. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members 
of this body, H. R. 5823, which I intro- 
duced on Monday because I felt that the 
bill which would be reported by the com- 
mittee might be woefully inadequate. 
Time has proved my fears in this regard 
to be well-founded. My bill would extend 
rent control through June 30, 1950. It 
would provide adequate eviction controls. 
It contains a requirement that prior to 
seeking eviction of tenants, landlords 
must give notice to the local area rent- 
control office as well as to the tenant. It 
provides for a reasonable stay in cases 
where the tenant is being evicted for rea- 
sons beyond his control. 

H. R. 5823. would also eliminate the 
rent increases imposed on tenants by the 
voluntary lease device. It would again 
provide rent-control protection for the 
millions of tenants throughout the coun- 
try living as permanent residents in 
apartment and residential hotels, motor 
courts, tourist homes, trailer camps, and 
individual rooms. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no more requests for time. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that perhaps the arrange- 
ment as provided in this new bill might be 
a satisfactory one if this country were not 
faced with the national housing shortage. 
If, instead’ of the present situation, we 
had a situation in which most people had 
homes, and if there were but a few iso- 
lated areas which had been overcrowded 
by war changes, it would perhaps be sat- 
isfactory to have local rent-control 
boards which were not directly respon- 
sible to the Federal Government. But 
the fact is that the shortage exists in the 
cities and in the towns, in the South and 
the West, and the North and the East, 
and it is a Federal responsibility. And I 
do not think that any man in this coun- 
try should be willing to grant responsi- 
bility to local boards to make the deci- 
sions themselves. 

I also wonder whether we are going to 
get the kind of men we want on these 
local boards. Up in my city of Boston 
there was appointed a group of men who 
made the following decision: As you 
know, the bill last year provided that if 
there should be a substantial increase in 
population in a family or in a group or in 
an apartment, the landlord could petition 
for an increase in rents, and some land- 
lords up in Boston interpreted that sen- 
tence to provide that when a family had 
a baby they should be allowed to get a 
rent increase, and the board in Boston 
gave several landlords who pleaded on 
that basis an increase in rent because 
the family had one child. I cannot 
understand the antisocial view of this 








board, and I would hate to think that 
there would be other boards in this coun- 
try who would be given the power to make 
interpretations like that in my native 
city, and I apologize for it. 

It seems to me that the most definite 
sign of the housing shortage can best be 
shown by considering the increase in the 
American population from 1920 to 1947. 
The increase is amazing: 37,535,580. So 
while we have had an average of about 
250,000 to 300,000 housing units per year 
built during that period, we have just 
taken care of the normal increase in pop- 
ulation, and we have done nothing about 
the houses that have deteriorated, nor 
have we helped those people who lived in 
those houses and who have been forced 
to move in with relatives or other fami- 
lies. So I think it is easy to understand 
why there is a shortage in this country. 

The other thing which I mentioned 
earlier in the day was the position of 
some 1,500,000 people in this country who 
were fooled last year into thinking rent 
controls would end in March 1948 and 
who consequently agreed to 15 percent 
increases in their rent. 

Now this Congress is going to carry 
rent control over for another year. So, 
actually, these people have just been 
robbed. Furthermore, this bill provides 
that the same thing will happen all over 
again, that is, that tenants will have to 
gamble as to whether or not rent controls 
will be lifed or continued next year—and 
anyone who thinks that the housing 
shortage is going to be caught up with 
next year is crazy. 

Thus not only will these people con- 
tinue to be robbed if this bill passes, but 
an additional 1,500,000 or even more will 
suffer by gambling on a 15 percent in- 
crease. 

I think that those people who are in 
this situation now, and there are a great 
many of them, feel that this Congress has 
not been faithful to its charge. It is up 
to the Congress to make the decision, not 
to leave it to some man with a family who 
feels he has to protect himself and his 
children. 

I think this bill is not a satisfactory 
bill. It is up to the Federal Government, 
it is up to the Congress to make sure that 
the people are protected, and not left to 
some board that may not be fair or may 
not be willing to assume its responsibility. 
I think this bill needs a great deal of 
amendment, and I hope the amendments 
will be acopted tomorrow. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. MuLtTer]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to try not to repeat what has al- 
ready been said to you about this bill. 
We must be convinced by this time that 
if we are going to pass this bill we are 
going to affirm the statement of the com- 
mittee in its report that ‘“‘as a result of 
its recent full and complete hearings on 
the necessity for continued rent controls 
it”’—the committee—“has found that an 
emergency still exists with respect to 
rental housing accommodations and that 
it is necessary for a further limited time 
to continue certain restrictions upon 
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rent.” If we pass this bill we say that 
that is the fact. Then let us pass a bill 
that will control rents. If you want a 
phony bill that does not control rents, 
then let us amend this one by striking 
out every provision in it and by substitu- 
ting in its place the simple sentence, 
“We are in favor of rent control.” Un- 
less you amend this bill and put into it 
criminal penalties and the right to sue 
for treble damages, and otherwise 
strengthen the bill so that it can be en- 
forced, it is a mockery, it controls 
nothing. 

With respect to that part of the bill 
which gives local advisory boards the 
right to decontrol, I am very happy that 
the chairman of the committee earlier in 
the day gave NRA as one instance where 
Congress had delegated its power to 
others. 

I want to remind this Congress that 
NRA was declared unconstitutional by 
the United States Supreme Court. I 
now sound this warning, that this bill in 
this form is a mockery because the 
United States Supreme Court will be 
compelled to hold it unconstitutional. 
You are not passing a good law if you 
pass this bill in this form. 

Let me paraphrase so as to fit this 
bill into the language of Chief Justice 
Hughes in the Schechter case, when the 
Court declared the NRA law unconstitu- 
tional. There the Court referred to the 
Industry Advisory Committee. I will 
substitute the language from this bill. 

“Provision is made for administration 
through a local advisory board.” 

I paraphrase again, making substitu- 
tion only so as to fit this bill into the 
language of the Court: 

“It supplies no standards. It does not 
undertake to prescribe rules of conduct 
to be applied to particular states of fact 
determined by appropriate administra- 
tive procedure.” 

Unless you do set up standards this 
bill cannot withstand attack in the 
courts. Let nobody be fooled by the 
statement that it takes a long time to go 
through our courts. Under the recently 
amended procedure which is now being 
followed by the United States Supreme 
Court and the Federal courts you can get 
up to the Supreme Court within 60 days 
of the commencement of the proceeding 
and have that Court rule upon the con- 
stitutionality of a Federal statute. So 
within 60 days after you enact this, you 
can expect the United States Supreme 
Court to say that you have wasted your 
time; you have no rent control. 

The language I read to you a moment 
ago is the language which the United 
States Supreme Court has used repeated- 
ly to state the minimum requirements of 
any delegation of authority by this Con- 
gress. You must set up standards, you 
must set up particular rules to apply to 
specific states of fact which can be the 
guide for those to whom you delegate any 
power. This bill does not do that. 

I quote again from Mr. Justice Hughes’ 
opinion: 

We think that the authority thus conferred 
is an unconstitutional delegation of legis- 
lative power. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The gentleman is 
familiar with the amendment which I 
offered in the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, which in effect stated that 
any State, by legislation, may at any 
time declare that no control or regula- 
tion of maximum rents on housing ac- 
commodations within its boundaries is 
necessary and, that thereafter the pro- 
visions of the title shall not apply with- 
in such State. Would you say that that 
would be a fairer approach whereby a 
State legislature by action such as that 
could declare that no emergency existed 
and that no rent control was necessary 
and that therefore Federal rent control 
would not be continued in that State? 
Would that be a proper approach to this 
problem? 

Mr. MULTER. It is a fair approach, 
but I do not know, and I doubt whether 
it would be constitutional. I do not 
think this legislature has the right to 
say to any other legislature, “You do 
for us what we must do.” I would like 
to see that kind of method worked out, 
but I doubt whether it can be done 
legally. What we have in the law now is 
certainly illegal and we have a pro- 
scription against it by the United States 
Supreme Court, not only in the Schechter 
case, but in many other decisions, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Would the Chair 
advise us what the parliamentary situa- 
tion will be on the committee substitute? 
At what time will we vote on the com- 
mittee substitute for the Senate bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be consid- 
ered under the rule as an Original bill for 
the purpose of its consideration by this 
committee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It will be open for 
amendment at any place? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be open for 
amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Following the 
reading of the bill and the adoption or 
rejection of such amendment as may be 
offered then we will vote on the adoption 
of the committee substitute for the Sen- 
ate bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be read by 
sections and at the conclusion of the 
reading and after amendments the vote 
will come on the adoption of the sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That will be in 
Committee of the Whole. Then when 
we go back into the House the question 
of the adoption of the Committee sub- 
stitute, if it will have been adopted in the 
Committee, will be open for a vote by 
the House itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the chair- 
man. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Housing and Rent Act of 1948.” 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Piogser, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (S. 2182) to extend certain provi- 
sions of the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947, to provide for the termination of 
controls on maximum rents in areas and 
on housing accommodations where con- 
ditions justifying such controls no longer 
exist, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a letter received from 
the register of deeds of Juneau County, 
Wis., on the subject of. oleomargarine. 

Mr. BEALL (at the request of Mr. 
GAMBLE) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his own remarks in the Recorp and 
include an article from a newspaper. 

Mr. FLETCHER asked and was grant- 
ed permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and include a letter written 
by Rev. Wallace J. Murphy. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hays) was granted permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the REecorpD 
in two instances. 

Mr. KLEIN (at the request of Mr. 
MULTER) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude two articles. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 155, continuing the Joint Commit- 
tee on Housing beyond March 15, 1948, 
with Senate amendments, and concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

(1) Line 7, strike out “from time to time.” 

(2) Line 8, after “Representatives” insert 
“not later than March 15, 1948.” 

(3) Line 11, strike out all after “advisable.” 
down to and including “session.” in line 17 
and insert: “For administrative purposes of 
concluding its business the committee is au- 
thorized to continue until May 15, 1948.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. GAMBLE}? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE HOUSE AND 
SENATE 
Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res, 
xCIV——-182 
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160) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the hall of 
the House of Representatives on Wednesday, 
March 17, 1948, at 12:30 p. m., for the purpose 
of receiving such communications as the 
President of the United States shall be 
pleased to make to them. 


The concurrent 
agreed to. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


RECESS ON WEDNESDAY 


,Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in or- 
der at any time on Wednesday next for 
the Speaker to declare a recess subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Ramey] is recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 


resolution was 


TIME IS OF THE ESSENCE 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, the Euro- 
pean recovery program has now reached 
the House of Representatives. Time is 
really of the essence. The legislation 
which has reached us has safeguards. 
The men in the other body have been 
sincere in their lengthy debates. This 
legislation is indeed a challenge to us 
and our relationship to the world. The 
time to act is now. To say that this leg- 
islation depletes our natural resources, in 
view of the danger ahead if we do not 
act, is erroneous. 

The European recovery program as 
passed by the Senate calls for an appro- 
priation of five and three-tenths billion 
for the first year. How are we spending 
our money? Americans spend eight and 
seven-tenths billion yearly on liquor; six 
billions on race betting; two and five- 
tenths billion on tobacco; two billion on 
movies; and seven hundred and fifty mil- 
lion on cosmetics. The purpose of these 
figures is merely for comparison. 

Why is time of the essence? On April 
18, the Italian people will ballot on 
whether they want to continue a demo- 
cratic form of government or swing over 
to communism. There is good reason 
to believe that if the United States Con- 
gress has formally authorized these 
funds for European recovery, the Italian 
election might be saved from a Commu- 
nist coup. 

I do not mean that we should pass 
this without further study but there can 
be right thinking plus right action with- 
out resorting to negative thinking and 
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long. days of words. This Nation spells 
charity in action. Charity means love 
and our love to all other nations and our 
passion for peace commands our imme- 
diate action. Let the House of Repre- 
sentatives act now and be known as a 
doer of deeds. 

As a spokesman from the Middle West, 
let me suggest that those who call the 
midwesterners isolationists speak un- 
truths. The first internationalist Presi- 
dent was William McKinley and the first 
address given on the subject was by that 
President just before he met his death 
in Buffalo in 1901. He said “Geographic 
and political divisions will continue to 
exist, but distances have been effaced. 
Isolation is no longer possible or desir- 
able. God and men have linked the na- 
tions together. No nation can longer be 
indifferent to any other.. And as we are 
brought more and more in touch with 
each other, the less occasion is there for 
misunderstanding and the stronger the 
disposition when we have differences, to 
adjust them in the court of arbitration 
which is the noblest forum for the settle- 
ment of international disputes.” 

The citizens through the Middle West 
likewise are demanding action. Yes, 
they are concerned, concerned that this 
administration of aid might be a racket 
but the safeguards will allow no racket, 
no unwise spending. True, they are con- 
cerned that we might allow another loose 
operation such as UNRRA, but the war is 
over now and we have the facts. This 
legislation will have the expenditures re- 
duced to almost a mathematical cer- 
tainty and when this blueprint is put 
into action not only a grateful people but 
a grateful world will point with pride to 
its operation. 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMEY. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I would 


like to ask the gentleman from Ohio just 
what he means by the dangers that we 
face. The gentleman spoke of tobacco. 
I understand that some of the money we 
are to send abroad is to go for tobacco. 
Will that help take care of the dangers? 
Just what are the dangers of which the 
gentleman speaks? 

Mr. RAMEY. Of course the real dan- 
ger is, do we want communism to sweep 
Europe, practically the rest of the world. 
Do we want that to happen? 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMEY. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Is the 


crisis the gentleman is talking about 
military or economic? The gentleman 
speaks of the purpose being to stop com- 
munism. If that is the danger he has in 
mind I would refresh his memory on the 
fact that we sent $300,000,000 of goods 
and materials to Czechoslovakia. That 
did not stop communism; as a matter of 
fact, Uncle Joe Stalin has that now. 
What does the gentleman mean by crisis? 

Mr. RAMEY. Yes, I will be happy to 
answer that. We passed UNRRA in this 
Congress too; I believe both the gentle- 
man from Missouri and I voted for it. 








We voted for it in good faith. We were 
all for voting money to win the war, we 
were all out for relief of the displaced. 
But those who handled it betrayed the 
Congress who trusted them, at least many 
of them in UNRRA. Now that the war 
is over things are reduced to a mathe- 
matical certainty. Safeguards are and 
will be in the bill so that not one cent 
can be wasted. The safeguards are 
there so that no individual can use the bill 
to set up a New Deal pay-roll organiza- 
tion. None of us would vote for any- 
thing in peacetime if we thought there 
was the slightest chance that anyone 
could use it as a racket. The gentleman 
knows that I know and I know that he 
knows that totalitarianism has seized the 
men and women of those countries. It 
even reached the place here where folks 
were almost tempted to surrender some 
of their liberties to a central government 
to get things. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Does the 
gentleman mean that there are safe- 
guards in this ERP bill? Are we not giv- 
ing this money from this Government 
to another government? Is it not the 
transfer of capital from one government 
to another? What safeguard can there 
be as to its spending, without interference 
with the administration of the foreign 
government? 

Mr. RAMEY. That is set up by guar- 
anties. There are safeguards providing 
that not one cent, not one dollar can be 
used for an enterprise in any country 
that is not for the maintenance or sus- 
tenance of the people while in the battle 
against communism. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. What 
about the old people in England who are 
paid perhaps better than the old people 
in this country? I understand they are 
going to implement their “cradle to the 
grave” program in England in July. 
Does not the gentleman think some of 
these dollars which we are going to fur- 
nish will go for that program? 

Mr. RAMEY. I agree with the gentle- 
man that perhaps some of the money 
that in the past has gone to England has 
been unwisely used. I will agree with 
the gentleman’s views that in the past, 
when it was almost treason not to just 
simply throw money away because of 
New Deal propaganda, some of it prob- 
ably went for that purpose. I will agree 
with the gentleman that in the past some 
of those countries have used it wrongly. 
I do not know just what the gentleman 
is alluding to over there, whether he is 
alluding to the fact they have something 
that is similar to the Townsend recovery 
plan, but this Congress has said to our 
State legislatures, however: “Whatever 
you do in your State for your aged we 
will match it.” We spelled that out in 
a law here. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. It is my 
understanding that approximately one- 
third of this $5,300,000,000 is to go to 
England. In the last 20 months we have 
furnished England three and three- 
quarter billion dollars. Does the gentle- 
man know of any provision that we made 
or any supervision we exercised as to the 
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spending of that money? Did not Eng- 
land use it just as she saw fit without 
any strings tied to it? We did not even 
tell her she was to carry on free enter- 
prise, did we? 

Mr. RAMEY. No. I concede that the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
is correct to a large extent. We paid her 
grocery bills while they were trying out 
a socialistic experiment. But that can- 
not happen again. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Why not? 
What are the safeguards in ERP that 
are different from the British loan? 

Mr. RAMEY. In the first place, com- 
mittees are set up. This Congress of the 
United States, the Representatives of all 
the people, has a set-up here so that 
folks we select are going to see that it is 
done properly, and not leave it to depart- 
ment people. Department people are 
appointed for life. Each Member of 
Congress is elected for only a 2-year term. 
There are only 435 of us folks on the Gov- 
ernment pay roll who can be hired and 
fired every 2 years. Now, you are going 
to have a committee set up in Congress. 
The people are watching their Repre- 
sentatives. There is an eagle eye on 
every Member of Congress. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I know 
the gentleman is correct when he says we 
are elected Representatives and that the 
people are watching us and that they 
have their eyes on us. Does the gentle- 
man think there is any moral or legal 
right by which Members of Congress can 
extract money from the taxpayers of this 
country and give it to foreign govern- 
ments to be used to finance foreign ad- 
ministrations and programs that are not 
in accordance with our traditional 
American way of life? 

Mr. RAMEY. No. This is not financ- 
ing a foreign program. This is giving 
maintenance and sustenance to the 
folks in those countries, really our own 
who kept the World War II from our 
shores and are displaced, hungry. How- 
ever, they are keeping communism away 
the best they can. 

How does communism work? It moves 
in where there is a vacancy, when folks 
are forced out, and so forth. This is fur- 
nishing them the maintenance and sus- 
tenance so that they can keep up. Do we 
want to have a Chinese wall around us? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. The most 
recent example is Czechoslovakia where 
communism moved in. As I understand 
it, Czechoslovakia was a relatively flour- 
ishing country. The farmers were in 
pretty good condition. We had supplied 
them with $300,000,000 and they were 
not hard pressed for funds. It looks to 
me like the economic help we gave them 
was ineffective in combating Russian 
aggression, that our program over there 
was perhaps like the ERP will prove to be, 
an economic Maginot line. It has noth- 
ing to do with keeping communism out. 
The fact is that communism moved in 
and I suspect that rather than economic 
help having anything to do with prevent- 
ing it military help might do more good. 
It was at least the Red army that took 
over, 
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Mr. RAMEY. There were not safe- 
guards in those appropriations, however. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman coming from the great State of 
Ohio spoke complimentarily of our for- 
mer distinguished President, William Mc- 
Kinley. As I recall, the gentleman said 
that William McKinley was the first in- 
ternationalist President. I would like to 
have the gentleman explain to us just 
what he means by “internationalism.” It 
seems to me that George Washington 
was an internationalist. He believed in 
trading with foreign countries, He be- 
lieved in that kind of internationalism, 
did he not? 

Mr. RAMEY. I am directing atten- 
tion that he made the first address of 
any President of the United States where 
he mentioned the dangers of isola- 
tionism. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Does the 
gentleman mean that William McKinley 
would have advocated appropriating 
money out of American taxpayers’ 
pockets, whether it comes from the Mid- 
west or the East or the South or the 
North or the far West, and financing for- 
eign governments? William McKinley 
was not for any such program as that, 
was he? ; 

Mr. RAMEY. I have never heard of 
William McKinley making any statement 
on that, but I will answer the gentleman 
in this manner: Internationalism and 
isolationism are loose words. Everybody 
has been called both, I guess. It is just 
a careless use of words. I guess every- 
body in this Congress has been called a 
Communist. I suppose everybody in this 
Congress has been called an isolationist. 
However, we know this, that an isola- 
tionist is a person that believes he should 
live alone from the rest of the world. 
That and that only is an isolationist. He 
is a man that believes we should be like 
China was at one time, the original iso- 
lationist government, that built a great 
wall around her and had nothing to do 
with any other nation. Until a man be- 
lieves in that, you cannot call him an 
isolationist. I know, for the purpose of 
argument, that everybody from the Mid- 
west has been called an isolationist, those 
from Ohio, Indiana, Lilinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and a part of Minnesota and 
the old Northwest Territory. They have 
been called that because they happen to 
live in those States. Some men from the 
eastern seaboard have called them that. 
Various writers have called them that. 
On the other hand, folks who merely be- 
lieve in friendship with all nations have 
been called other names. 

McKinley was the first President to di- 
rect attention to the fact that this Nation 
cannot live alone. That was in the days 
before planes crossed the seas, that was 
in the days when they merely had steam- 
ships. Let me give you his words again: 

Isolation is no longer possible or desirable. 
God and men have linked the nations to- 
gether. No nation can longer be indifferent 
to any other. 


If there is stress in a country and a 
country that is powerful wants to seize 
that little country, we have to do some- 
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thing. We have to do something to see 
that the United Nations especially the 
Security Council has a little bit of force. 
McKinley referred to an international 
court, and that I believe in right now, 
that in our world set-up we should have 
an international court. There should be 
international marshals. Let the folks 
that are going to be soldiers there take 
an examination, as at West Point and 
Annapolis, and let us get the best. Every- 
one will want that. Then we will have 
a police rower and they will keep order 
throughout the world. That is what Mc- 
Kinley had in mind. 

The Father of our Country had no 
problem of that kind. When the gentle- 
man speaks of him I presume he is speak- 
ing of the words in his Farewell Address, 
“entangling alliances with none.” No one 
believes in entangling alliances, of two 
nations against others. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman spoke of the need for haste be- 
cause of impending elections in Italy. 
Does the gentleman think it wise for us 
to attempt to affect the outcome of an 
election in a foreign country? 

Mr. RAMEY. No, Ido not. I mean 
psychologically it will show that this Na- 
tion is interested in the God-fearing 
peoples of other countries. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a speech on 
national security by Gen. Ira C. Eaker, 
United States Army, retired. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
an article appearing in the New York 
Times magazine of yesterday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been stated that the cut 
in personnel of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to the tune of $6,000,000 would 
not affect the care of veterans in the hos- 
pitals, that there were no cuts there. 
There are definite cuts in the hospitals. 
I visited a hospital over the week end, 
and anyone who goes into that hospital 
can see at first glance that there is a 
shortage of attendants; a shortage of 
other personnel. In the TB wards at- 
tendants are vitally needed. It is a mat- 
ter of cleanliness in the care of the acute- 
ly sick TB cases, and most of them are 
acutely sick there. As to the mentally 
and nervously disturbed cases, it is obvi- 
ous that when some of the attendants are 
needed to take care of a so-called active 


.patient, a patient who is mentally very 


sick, those attendants are taken away 
from the other patients, and somebody 
else may become active suddenly and 
need an attendant. Accidents happen 
when there is a shortage of attendants. 

here is a shortage of attendants in the 
paraplegic ward, and a shortage of 
nurses. There is a shortage of personnel 
in the duties to be performed in the care 
of the patients. It was obvious that the 
personnel here tried. 

I hope the Members will join me in 
trying to secure the passage of a bill in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] and myself, 
which authorizes the appropriation of 
$6,000,000, which is the amount needed 
for the employment of 8,500 persons who 
have been employed on the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration rolls. They say, due to lack 
of funds, most of the cuts are made in 
what I call the production line—contact 
personnel rating boards—finance offices 


_. personnel, who get out the checks to 


the veterans. Action on the appropria- 
tion must be within a few days as the cuts 
will take place by the last of the month. 

Mr. Speaker, in an article appearing in 
the New York Times magazine of yes- 
terday General Gray, the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, is quoted as follows: 


I know that the magnitude of the VA 
makes it mass production, but what I am 
concerned with is the human element. You 
don’t handle that through mass-production 
machines. You can’t use that method in 
the case of a man who is sick in heart and 
soul. Big insurance companies don’t have 
trouble doing their bookkeeping, but they 
don’t consider the human element. That 
is my greatest responsibility. 


The responsibility is Mr. Gray’s and I 
think General Bradley’s also, because we 
are dealing with men who are not only 
sick in heart and soul but who are in- 
jured in body. The thing for us to do 
today is to get this $6,000,000 supple- 
mental appropriation passed to take care 
of those men who are sick in heart and 
soul and body. 

Mr. Speaker, the complete article from 
which I have quoted is as follows: 


SUPERCHIEF FOR THE VA 
(By John U. Terrell) 


WASHINGTON.—For Carl R. Gray, Jr., the 
new Veterans’ Administrator, the war is not 
over. Although he has doffed his major 
general’s stars, he is as actively engaged 
with military and civilian problems that are 
the legacy of war as he was as director general 
of the military railway service during the 
conflict in Africa and Europe. 

With the exception of the Department of 
National Defense, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is the biggest individual business under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
But in addition to heading it, Mr, Gray, as 
the chief authority on military rail trans- 
port in the country, is aiding the War De- 
partment in reorganizing the postwar mili- 
tary railway service. 

The enormity of the VA, and the complexity 
of its innumerable problems, do not frighten 
him, and he is fully aware of how much the 
course of the national welfare can be affected 
by the success or failure of his administra- 
tion. He has more money to spend than any 
other individual bureau head—more than 
$8,000,000,000. He must direct what amounts 


to a gigantic banking business, with more 
billions guaranteeing GI loans. He is head 
of a collection agency without equal in the 
Nation—the GI insurance business. The 
largest unified medical program in the world 
is his to administer. And also on his 
shoulders rest the great spiritual and emo- 
tional burdens that are inseparable from the 
practical, financial, and scientific tasks of 
the VA. 

A stocky man of 58 with gray in his dark 
hair, he exudes vigor and energy. He likes 
people, likes to meet them, listen to their 
ideas, and expound his own opinions. He 
takes pride in the number of his friends. A 
man with a genial manner, he easily roars 
with laughter. Anyone who hears his voice 
doesn’t easily forget it. The word for it is 
thunderous, whether he is talking across his 
desk, on the telephone, or summoning an 
aide from an adjoining office. But it is not 
a harsh voice: it, too, is friendly and it has a 
resonant quality. 

Mr. Gray holds a conviction that is typi- 
cally American. He has worked hard all his 
life, believing that through toil a man earns 
his right t» existence and to the enjoyment of 
life’s pleasures. His is the plain credo of 
the American businessman. 

Born in Wichita, Kans., Mr. Gray in World 
War I went from captain to lieutenant colo- 
nel. From 1921 on he combined civilian rail- 
roading in the West with service in the Corps 
of Engineers (Reserves). In 1939 he became 
general manager of the Military Railway 
Service, and entered upon active duty in May, 
1942. 

A lifelong Republican, he went to the VA 
fully in accord with President Truman’s view 
that politics was not to be considered in 
connection with the post. 

Mr. Gray and Mr. Truman first became 
friends in World War Iin Kansas City. After 
the war they were active in Kansas City vet- 
erans’ affairs. Mr. Truman both admired 
and liked him, and while the course of their 
lives separated them, they kept in touch with 
each other. In Washington Mr. Gray would 
pay a friendly call on Senator Truman, and 
he has dropped in at the White House on 
several occasions to see his old friend. 

His only intimate contact with the VA 
before taking office was a 3-hour conversation 
with Gen. Omar N. Bradley, his predecessor. 
He declined to appear in Washington head- 
quarters or any hospitals, or to participate 
in any VA activities, until he had been 
sworn in. 

It was suggested to him by a correspondent 
that a complete survey of the VA’s business 
methods was needed, and that mechanical 
improvements in the offices were necessary. 
Confusion frequently has reigned in the VA's 
accounting and filing rooms, 

Mr. Gray's response was: 

“So what? If it’s necessary it will be done. 
Hell, any damn fool can keep books. I know 
that the magnitude of the VA makes it mass 
production, but what I’m concerned with is 
the human element. You don’t handle that 
through mass-production machines, You 
can’t use that method in the case of a man 
who is sick in heart and soul. Big insurance 
companies don’t have trouble doing their 
bookkeeping, but they don’t consider the 
human element. That is my greatest re- 
sponsibility.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. JARMAN (at the request of Mr. 
Jones of Alabama), for an indefinite 
period, on account of official business. 

To Mr. CHIPERFIELD (at the request of 
Mr. REED of Illinois), for 2 weeks, on ac- 
count of official business. 
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To Mr. Crant of Alabama (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jones of Alabama), for an 
indefinite period, on account of official 
business. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 2202. An act to promote the general 
welfare, national interest, and foreign policy 
of the United States through necessary eco- 
nomic and financial assistance to foreign 
countries which undertake to cooperate with 
each other in the establishment and main- 
tenance of economic conditions essential to a 
peaceful and prosperous world; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to an enrolled bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 


S. 1174. An act to provide for inactive duty 
training pay for the Organized Reserve Corps, 
to provide uniform standards for inactive 
duty training pay for all Reserve components 
of the armed forces, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Tuesday, March 
16, 1948, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1384. A letter from the Director, Central 
Intelligence Agency, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill to provide for the administra- 
tion of the Central Intelligence Agency, es- 
tablished pursuant to section 102, National 
Security Act of 1947, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1385. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill for the relief of Charles Duncan 
Monteith; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

1386. A letter from the Administrator, War 
Assets Administration, transmitting a report 
of tort claims paid by the War Assets Ad- 
ministration as of December 31, 1947; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1387. A letter from the Acting Archivist of 
the United States, transmitting a report on 
records proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

1388. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to amend the act of May 16, 1946 (Public 
Law 383, 79th Cong.), as amended; to the 
Committee cn Armed Services. 

1389. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Commerce, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
pctsed bill to extend to commissioned officers 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey the provi- 
sions of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1945; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

1390. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to an exist- 
ing borrowing authorization for the fiscal 
year 1948 for the Department of Agriculture 
(H. Doc. No. 567); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 501. Resolution providing 
for consideration of S. 2182. An act to ex- 
tend certain provisions of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, to provide for the termina- 
tion of controls on maximum rents in areas 
and on housing accommodations where con- 
ditions justifying such controls no longer 
exist, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1559). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on Banking 
and Currency. S. 2182. An act to extend 
certain provisions of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947, to provide for the termination 
of controls on maximum rents in areas and 
on housing accommodations where condi- 
tions justifying such controls no longer exist, 
and for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1560). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 502. 
Resolution fixing Monday, May 17, 1948, for 
holding the memorial services of the House; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1561). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 497. Reso- 
lution for the relief of Jessie Josephine Tib- 
bits; without amendment (Rept. No. 1562). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HARTLEY: Joint Committee on Labor- 
Management Relations. Report pursuant to 
section 401 of Public Law 101, Eightieth Con- 
gress, on labor-management relations; (Rept. 
No. 1563). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. GAMBLE: Joint Committee on Housing. 
Final report pursuant to House Concurrent 
Resolution 104 on housing study and investi- 
gation; (Rept. No. 1564). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, commit- 
tees were discharged from the consider- 
ation of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 1431) to provide that the 
monthly compensation of totally disabled 
former Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees 
shall continue so long as they remain totally 
disabled; Committee on the Judiciary dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

A bill (H. R. 1871) to amend the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act; Committee on the Judiciary dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

A bill (H. R. 2719) to amend the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act; Committee on the Judiciary dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

A bill (H. R. 5653) to increase certain bene- 
fits payable under the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act; Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

A bill (H. R. 5739) t6 increase certain 
benefits payable under the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act; 
Committee on the Judiciary discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, 


MARCH 15 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 5833. A bill to amend section 36 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. HOBBS: 

H. R. 5834. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 5835. A bill to terminate the partici- 
pation of the United States in the United 
Nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H. R. 5836. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army or his duly authorized repre- 
sentative to quitclaim a perpetual easement 
over certain lands adjacent to the Fort Myers 
Army Airfield, Fla; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H. R. 5837. A bill to readjust the grade and 
rank of Navy law specialists so as to place 
them in proper relation to each other and 
on an equal footing with line-Officer con- 
temporaries; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 5838. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey to the 
city of Cheyenne, Wyo., for public-park and 
golf-course purposes, certain land situated 
within the boundaries of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration center at Cheyenne, Wyo.; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 5839. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance to States, or political subdivisions, of 
roads leading to certain historical areas ad- 
ministered by the Department of the Interior, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

H. R. 5840. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act so as to provide a standard for de- 
termining the continued absence of parents 
from the home in cases of aid to dependent 
children; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 5841. A bill to amend and supplement 
the Federal Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and eup- 
plemented, to authorize appropriations for 
continuing the construction of highways, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 5842. A bill to provide for the acqui- 
sition of additional land along the Mount 
Vernon Memorial Highway in exchange for 
certain dredging privileges, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H.R. 5843. A bill to repeal certain excise 
tax rates on watches and clocks and cases and 
movements therefor; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAMEY (by: request) : 

H.R. 5844. A bill to amend paragraph 3 
of part VIII, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), 
as amended, to provide that a course of edu- 
cation or training may include flight train- 
ing taken as an elective under certain cir- 
cumstances; to the Committee on Veterans’ 


Affairs. 


By Mr. ROSS: 
H. R. 5845. A bill to provide veterans with 
vocational counseling and advisement prior 
to pursuing certain courses under the Serv- 
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icemen’s Readjustment Act, as amended, and 
to assure veterans full educational and train- 
ing opportunities under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H.R. 5846. A bill to create the Board of 
Postal Rates and Fees in the Post Office De- 
partment; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 5847. A bill to amend section 107 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHEELER (by request) : 

H.R. 5848. A bill to amend paragraph 3 
of part VIII, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), 
as amended, to preclude election by the vet- 
eran of certain courses not related to the 
veteran’s employment objective; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H.R. 5849. A bill to amend the Federal 
Alcohol Administration Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

H.R. 5850. A bill relating to the fixing of 
wage rates for employees in navy yards; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. LUSK: 

H.R.5851. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 with respect 
to the readjustment of veterans who were 
held prisoners of war for a continuous period 
in excess of 2 years; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H. R. §852. A bill to combat un-American 
activities by requiring the registration of 
Communist-front organizations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H.R. 5853. A bill to provide for State and 
local taxation of real estate in Arlington 
County, Va., owned by the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H. R. 5854. A bill to amend title VI of the 
National Housing Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H.R. 5855. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Aid Act of 1947 and the Third Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1948, so as to eliminate 
certain provisions of such acts requiring the 
retention of a specified carry-over of wheat 
in the United States; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H. R. 6856. A bill to extend for a temporary 
period the provisions of the District of Co- 
lumbia Emergency Rent Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. O’HARA (by request): 

H.R. 5857. A bill to increase the annual 
salary of the poundmaster of the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H. R. 5858. A bill conferring jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear and determine 
certain claims of oyster growers for damages 
caused to oyster beds in the United States 
resulting from wartime naval operations; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. . 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. §8&9. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of the Air Force to donate ex- 
cess and surplus property for educational 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. CHADWICK: 

H.R. 6860. A bill to confirm and establish 

the titles of the States to lands beneath 


navigable waters within State boundaries and 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters and to provide for the use and con- 
trol of said lands and resources; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALBERT: 

H.R. 5861. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain land to the 
State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

H.R. 5862. A bill to establish a national 
housing policy and provide for its execution, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H.R. 5863. A bill to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act, approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, 
to authorize appropriations for the construc- 
tion of highways and rural roads, to provide 
for the immediate preparation of plans, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 5864. A bill to provide for the sale 
of a part of War Housing Project No. 
Fla-8252-1 to the Department of Public 
Safety of the State of Florida; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. J. Res. 350. Joint resolution author- 
izing the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim the 9th of October of 
each year as Leif Erikson Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOBBS: 

H, J. Res. 351. Joint resolution giving the 
consent of Congress to the compact on re- 
gional education entered into between the 
Southern States at Tallahassee, Fla., on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1948; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. J. Res. 352. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim October 11 of each year 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the ob- 
servance and commemoration of the death 
of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. J. Res. 353. Joint resolution to provide 
for the maintenance for public use of cer- 
tain hignways in the Shenandoah National 
Park; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS of California: 

H. J. Res. 354. Joint resolution to provide 
for the dispesing of the Government irriga- 
tion experiment station at Bard, Calif., and 
the establishment in lieu thereof of a simi- 
lar station at or near Brawley, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. Res. 503. Resolution authorizing studies 
by a joint board of Army, Navy, and recla- 
mation engineers to investigate and report 
on the feasibility from the standpoint of 
national defense and other beneficial pur- 
poses the conservation of fresh water at the 
northerly end of San Francisco Bay; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Mississippi, ratify- 
ing a proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relating to the 
terms of office of the President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 


to keep open the Veterans’ Administration 
Office at Modesto, Calif.; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CHADWICK: 

H. R. 5865. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of D. A. Montgomery; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H. R. 5866. A bill for the relief of Doris D. 
Chrisman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

Hi. R. 6867. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 

DeWitt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 6868. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Paul E. Queneau; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 5869. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret Gregg Dilnot; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1534. By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of Lee I. 
Parks and 228 other residents of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and vicinity, urging repeal of taxes on 
margarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1535. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the 
General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, request- 
ing the Senators and Representatives from 
Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 
States to work for an investigation of the 
grain shortage which confronts the Nation 
and the present allocation of such com- 
medity for the purpose of providing im- 
mediate alleviation of this serious situation, 
which is menacing the poultry and dairy 
industry in Rhode Island and other States; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1536. By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: Petition 
of Housewives League of Rockville Centre, 
in opposition to reinstitution of price and 
rationing controls; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1537. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petitions of citi- 
zens of Indianapolis, Ind., for enactment of 
a system of universal military training; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1538. By Mr. LEWIS: Petition of 50 resi- 
dents of Holloway and Flushing, Ohio, sup- 
porting legislation establishing a system of 
universal military training, as recom- 
mended by the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Universal Training; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1539. By Mr. McCULLOCH: Petition of 
G. G. Painter and 46 other persons, of Shelby 
County, Ohio, urging enactment of compul- 
sory universal military training legislation; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1540. Also, petition of Thomas H. Purdy 
and 15 other persons from Miami and Darke 
Counties, Ohio, urging the enactment of 
compulsory universal military training legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1541. Also, petition of Ralph Tygrett and 
six other persons, of Miami County, Ohio, 
urging enactment of compulsory universal 
military training legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1542. Also, petition of Bertha Peschke and 
33 other persons, of Darke County, Ohio, 
urging enactment of compulsory universal 
military training legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1543. Also, petition of Lendell Johnson and 
27 other persons, of Auglaize Post, No. 330, 
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American Legion, Wapakoneta, Ohio, urging 
enactment of compulsory universal military 
training legislation; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1544. Also, petition of Richard E. Hunt 
and 118 other persons, of Miami and Shelby 
Counties, Ohio, urging enactment of com- 
pulsory universal military training legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

1545. By Mr. PATMAN: Petition of Frank 
J. Bernard, Mount Pleasant, Tex., and a num- 
ber of other people, urging the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to favorably report H. R. 3825 
and the enactment of this legislation by 
the Members of the Eightieth Congress; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1546. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of Racine Taxpayers Association, Racine, 
Wis., expressing opposition to any action 
which would provide for additional Federal 
aid to the school system; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

1547. Also, resolution of the faculty of 
Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point, 
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Wis., expressing support of H. R. 1613; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1548. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
support of the European recovery program; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1549. Also, petition of Mrs. Jesse Olsen, 
petitioning consideration of her resolution 
with reference to passage of S. 265; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1550. Also, petition of Baptist Training 
Union Auxiliary, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of the civil-rights program; to the com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1551. Also, petition of Mrs. Hattie J. King, 
petitioning consideration of her resolution 
with reference to the defeat of universal mili- 
tary training; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1552. Also, petition of Miss Grace E. Ash- 
ton, petitioning consideration of the resolu- 
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tion with reference to the passage of H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1553, Also, petition of T. 8. Kinney and 
others, petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to the passage of 
H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1554. Also, petition of Mrs. Albina Bibeau 
and others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the passage of 
H. R. 16; to the Committee’on Ways and 
Means. 

1555. Also, petition of Mrs. Gregory Clark 
and others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to passage of H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1556. Also, petition of Edward Woesten and 
others, petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to the passage of H. R, 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1557. Also, petition of Mrs, Arthur O. Man- 
son and others, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the passage 
of H. R. 4278; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 








